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PREFACE 


fra Author of “Black Bess; sa, ms Kkight ow th* Ho ah," h*s on* request to mak*. 

It is, that these who have, unread, condemned the present work, will tax* the trouble to perm* 
Ik An entire change of opinion will be the result ; because w no place will vice be found com- 
mended and virtue sneered at; nor will any pandering to sensuality, suggestions of impure 
thoughts, or direot encouragement to crime be discovered; neither are there details of seduction, 
bigamy, adultery, and domestic poisonings, such as are indispensable ingredients ef our popular 
three-volume novels. On the contrary, the work will be found full cf exciting personal adventures, 
eneh as can never be re-enacted until Railways are swept away, and Stage Coaches replaced on our 
High-roads — until, in fine, the present state of things ie changed to what it was a century and a 
half ago. If anyone is weak-minded enough to be carried away by the idea that a highwayman’s 
career as depicted in these pages can be played in reality at the present day, he must be imbecile 
indeed. Let not the 11 Life of Robin Hood ” fall into the hands of snch a one, or, sure as fate, 
Sherwood Forest would be his destination, with a bow and arrowa for his stock-in-trad*. 

Seriously, however, such • stats of mind, so produced, would of course work its cure in a littl* 
while, before much harm was done ; and the victim, tho-.-onghly cured, would langh heartily at his 
pul folly. 

To th* Public which has received the work with such unexampled favour th* Author nogs t» 
express his best acknowledgments, coupled with the hope that his next effort will sot be fecud 
unworthy of their support 





CHAPTER I. 

DICK TURPIN WAYLAYS AND ROES THE EX-LORD 
MAYOR OF LONDON ON WIMBLEDON COMMON. 
The rim of the rising: moon was just peeping: above 
the horizon, and a few faint, sickly beams of light shot 
up from it into the night sky, giving to all objects 
a dim, spectral-like appearance. 

Standing in the middle of the high road which skirts 
Wimbledon Common on the north side was a horse aDd 
rider- » m 


The moonlight shimmered upon both with a strange 
effect. 

At first sight it seemed as though a lambent flickering 
flame was playing over them, from the horse's hoofs 
to the long feather in the rider’s hat. 

This was caused by the peculiar tint the vapours 
on the horizon gave to the moon’s rays. 

The horseman was leaning forward in his saddle 
in an attitude of intense listening. 

There was something remarkably picturesque and 
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romantic about him as he eat so still upon his steed in 
the contre of the deserted highway. 

He was tall and muscular, and sat in the saddle wv^ 
an ease and-grace as rare as it was admirable. 

His attire was well calculated to set off his figure to 
the greatest advantage ; it was that so much affected 
by military officers in tho reign of the second George. 

A three-cornered black felt hat, trimmed with broad 
gold laco, and with a long black feather trailing from it. 

A cravat of spotlessly whito muslm tied in a large 
bow, with the ends depending almost to tho waist. 

A crimson-coloured ooat, vory long in tho waist and 
very stiff in tho skirts trimmed and faced also with 
gold lace. 

A waistcoat of the same materials and oolour, coming 
low down on tho hips. 

Close-fitting pantaloons of white leather, and large 
black boots coming up high above the kneo. 

Such was the costume which ho wore. 

We have said nothing of tho jewollory upon liia per- 
son, and which glistened faintly in the moonli^nt. A 
refined taste would have considered there was a little 
too much of it. 

Of tho steed which lie bestrode, and which was no 
other than the mare so celebrated in song and story — 
Black Bess — we feel it is perfectly unnecessary to say 
a word in tho shape of description. 

Her rider — whom we may as well at onoe call by name, 
Dick Turpin — had, at the moment we introduce him to 
our roaders, one hand upon her neck. 

We have said he was listening intently. 

So Boss appeared to bo, for her ears were projected 
forwardB. 

Upon the soft miry road — for it had been raining 
heavily a few hours before — was an indistinct grating 
sound. 

None, however, but the most practised listener could 
have detected it, or, if they had, could have told what it 
really was. 

To Dick the sound was perfectly intelligible. 

A carriage was approaching, though as yet it was at 
a considerable distance. 

Very rapidly, however, the sound grew louder and the 
trampling of horses’ hoofs began to mingle with tho 
grating, orushing noise. 

Then tho light of the carriago lamps flashed through 
tho gloom and cast a dim halo around. 

It was ono of those capacious, comfortable vehicles, in 
which our great-grandfathers delighted to ride. 

Two powerful horses circuit along at a rapid rate. 

There were no armorial bearings upon tho carriage, but 
tho gaudy ornamentation about it was sufficient to show 
that it belonged to no member of tho aristocracy. 

The stout coachman though, who sat on the box and 
drove tho horses in a dignified sort of way, had some- 
thing of that appearance. 

So also had tho footman, who sat with his armsfoldcd 
before him in the dicko/. 

The occupants of the carriage vyere two persons, upon 
whom the sun of glory had risen, sbone, and set. 

And all within the space of twelve months. 

That period of time had comprehended their butterfly 
existence. r 

In a word, they were the ex-lord mayo, and ex-lady 
mayoress of London. 

It was the ninth of November, and he had yielded his 
title and office to another. 

He had not, however, been wholly overlooked, as most 
are, when their term of office has expired ; the civic 
authorities had somehow taken it into feheir-sapient heads 
that ho had fulfilled his onerous duties with more than 
common ability, no they had, the previous three months, 
been busily engaged in getting np a testimonial in the 
she, pc of a largo gold cup, very elaborately chased and 
ornamented. • 

A fulsome inscription engraved Upon if set forth at 
loHgth tho supposititious talents of Lorcf Mayor Punge. 

Such was his euphonious appellation. 

Ezekiel Pun go. 

Of canrs', tho presentation of this cup increased his 
pomposity and airoganca in no small degreo. 

He lolled back in the carriage with" a most complacent 
Smile upon his lips. 

It had beon there ever since ho had received the golden 


cup. He could not trugj; it out of his sight, and when 
ho sot out for his residence at Mortlake he had put it 
into the carriage with him. 

When wo say ho could not trust it Ouu of his sight, we 
Bpeak litetally, for thoxup was placed on the-oushions 
on the opposite Beat, so That, as he stretched out hialegs 
and leaned back, Tie could oontemnlato its beauties 
through his half-closed eyelids. ** 

Tho quantity of fat upon his face prevented ni3 open- 
ing them to.any great width. 

“Matilda!” ho said to his wife, for the fiftieth timo 
during their ride ; “ arc you looking at the cup 

“Of course not, you idiot,” was the polite reply of his 
better half, who was in appearance tho very opposite of 
himself, for she was thin and waspish, with a vinegar- 
looking countonanco, and a particularly shrill, sour, dis- • 
agrceablo voice. “ Of course not, idiot; do you think 
I’m like you, got-eyes for nothing else P” 

Ex-Mayor Funge gave a gasp, and agitated, ..ms fat 
hands liko the fins of a turtle when ho is suddenly 
thrown on his back. 

“ My dear, my dear,” he said, “ how often I have ex= 
pressed my desire that you would not speak in o that 
dreadful way; it is really — I may say — really 

“ Hold your tongue, do, stupid !” interrupted hye wife, 

“ and don’t mako such an ass of yourself, or if you have 
got anything to say, say it at once, and notcireumbend 
about as if you woro addressing a lot of tipsy aldermen !” 

“ You don’t comprehend, Matilda— you don’t compre- 
hend ; and you don’t sufficiently, "duly, and properly ap- 
preciate the honour and re9pe«t which have been paid 
me as a reward for tho trustworthy fulfilment of th^im- 
portant duties which devolved upon me.” 

“Oh! stuff!” 

“Matilda!” " 

“ Rubbish !” 

Ex-Mayor Funge gave a groan. _ 

It’s a great trouble to me,” he said ; c i little 
thought when I wont courting you at the fishmonger’s, 
in Fore-street, how yon would turn* oat. Ah ! mo, I 
wisli some of the old folks could have lived to see this 
beautiful cup !” 

Ho took it into his hands as ho spoko, and held it up 
bo that tho light of the carriage lamp should fall upon it. 

As he held it there, in the uncertain light, it looked 
very rich and handsome. The design was good, and the 
execution tasteful. 

But its appearance, pretty and captivating as ifcwould 
have been to ninety-nine women out of a hundred, made 
no impression on tho ex-mayor’s wife. She raa one of 
those women who are always grumbling and discon- 
tented with everything and everybody. _ ‘,- 

Still ex-Mayor Funge carried jiis admiration for the 
cup to rather a ridiculous extent. 

“Beautiful! beautiful!” he kept repeating, as he 
turned it over in his hands, and viewed it qn every side. 

“ Beautiful ! it’s — a — really — a — what’s that#-’ 

The ex-lord mayor gave a great start, 'and let go the 
cup, which fell with a dab on the floor of the carriage. 

It was the sudden report of a pistol which gave Ijiipr 
such a Bhock of alarm. 

The explosion was followed by a voice which saidf’iu 
dear, decisive tones — 

“ Pull up, coachman, or you arc a dead man !” 

Like a prudent man who values his skin above all 
things, the aristocratic -looking coachman at once 
brought the carriage to a stand-still. 

“Oh! Matilda, Matilda !” said the ex-maygr. “It’s 
a highwayman — a highwayman ! I shall lose my beau- 
tiful cup.” 

At this rhoment Dick rode up to the window, and let it 
down with a crash. Ex- Mayor Fungo’s agony and alarm 
at the presumptive loss fit his cup were vory visibly im- 
pressed upoif his countenance, which wb d really an 
amusing thing to look upon. 

Dick laughed outright. » 

He just projected the barrel of a pistol a litter 
into the carriage as bo said, blandly — • _ * 

“ A nice evening' after tha^nin, your lordship.’ 

- A nice fiddlestick, you vagabond * said ex- 
mayoress, imitating Dick’s manner. “ I suppose you 
will rob us first, and cut our throats afterwards.” 

“Oh! not by any means, your ladyship, not by any 
moans. I should never forgive mysojf were I to deprive 
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sooiety of two suoli ornaments to it as yourself and your 
worthy spouse.” 

Diok lifted his hat and made a most elaborate bow 
as he concluded his reply. I 

As for the ex-mayor himself, he could only give vent 
to some inarticulate groans, 

“ I am Borry to trouble you,” Baid Dick, “ but this is 
really a case of necessity. I must trouble you for your 
money, rings, watch, and tho gold cup you have got 
with you iu the carriage.” 

As these last worda reached the ex-mayor’s ears, he 
uttered such a dismal groan that Dick fairly drew back 
his head out of the carriage. 

“ Como, come,” said Diok, recovering himself, “lam 
very muoh pressed for time, so 1 beg that you will com- 
ply with my request with all possible expedition.” 

“ Oh ! you wretch 1 you villain !” said the ex-mayoress. 
"You ill-bred, low brought-up son of a parish. If I 
was a man wouldn’t I settle you pretty quick !” 

Her husband sat still on the seat, quite incapable of 
speech or motion. 

With a skill and dexterity that could only have been 
acquired by long practice, Dick rapidly transferred the 
contents of the mayor’s pockets to his own. 

Then he looked about for the cup, but could see it 
nowhere. 

The ladies then, as in tho present day, distended their 
dresses with hoops, so that large as the carriage waB, 
the skirts of the ex-mayoress nearly tilled it, 

“ I very much regret to say,” said Dick, opening the 
carriage door, “ that I shall have to trouble you both to 
alight.” 

Ezekiel was nearest tho door, and with somo little 
difficulty Dick dragged him out. 

No sooner did his feet touch the ground than he sat 
down on the roadside, in a very doleful and undignified 
manner indeed. 

“ Now, my lady, I must trouble you, if you please.” 

“ Don’t ‘ my lady’ me, yon villainous-looking rascal ! 
Don’t ‘ my lady’ me, I say. You know as well as I do 
that it ain’t my title any longer, yon do, you ugly 
wretch !” 

Diok smiled in the politest manner, and putting his 
arm into the carriage, seized her hand, and drew her 
gently yet forcibly out of it. 

The thing was done with extreme featness, and tho ex- 
mavorees found herself standing beside her husband be- 
fore Bhe was thoroughly aware of what had taken place. 

Slie did not, however, imitate his example and sit 
down in the road. 

Dick glanced again into the carriage, and there, on the 
floor, near the opposite door, lie saw some glittering 
object which he made sure was the golden cup. 

It was quite out of his reach, so ho sprang off his 
horse, and rather imprudently got into the carriage. 

But the ex-mayoress had an eye to all that was going 
on, and springing forward, Bhe banged the carriage-door, 
and fastened it in a moment. 

“ Joseph ! Joseph !” she shrieked ; “ get down in a 
minute, and run to the other door. I’ve caught the plun- 
dering villain. Stand-by the door, and don’t let him get 
out. I’ll scratch his face for him if he tries to get out on 
this side, and you, Thomas, run and get some assistance.” 

The cx-mayoress felt the courage of an army in her 
breast. 

Now Joseph the footman, and Thomas the coachman, 
experienced no such sudden accession of valour. 

Of the two, Joseph was tho greater coward, though 
he was certainly the youngest and most active. 

He was one of those slim, delicate-looking young men 
who are so often chosen as footmen. 

When Diok fired the pistol and called to the coachman 
to halt, hiB heart gave Buch a leap that he almost fell 
baokwards out of the rumble. 

However, he did keep his seat, and, finding ho was 
in no way injured, eat there shaking in every limb aud 
quite unable to move. 

He had a most wholesome dread of firearms, and, if 
the assertion be true that the more despicable and con- 
temptible a man is, the more chary he ib of risking his 
life, then Joseph must assuredly have been tho mos- 
contemptible of human beings. 

When his mistress addressed him in such a valiau'c 
*!'//, and with Buch fiereeness of tone, he at once began 


to descend from the seat, but not with any particular 
degree of alaority. 

“ Make haste, yon cowards !” she shouted, dealing 
her husband a tremendous blow on the Bide of the head, 
which did not many way tend to clear his faculties, for 
he sat looking more bewildered and stupid than before. 
“Make haste, you cowards ! and mind he doesn’t get 
out on the other side, I’ll take care ho don’t this.” 

In the meantime, Thomas the coachman had descen- 
ded from his box, and, in obedience to her hasty com- 
mand, had Btartod off in the somewhat hopeless task of 
looking for some kind of assistance. 

Trembling all over like a jelly, Joseph took up his 
station at tho carriage door iu order to prevent the 
highwayman from making his escape. 

All, however, was most suspiciously quiet inside the 
carriage. 

Black Bess had strayed some little distance down tho 
lane, and was cropping some of the short grass which 
grew on the roadside. 

The ex-mayoreas stood boldly and defiantly on guard. 

Then Joseph, who, Eeeing all so still, had begun to 
gather some Binall amount of courage, felt it disappear 
in a moment when the window close to him was let 
down with a clattering sound. 

A moment more and he would have taken to his heels ; 
but, before he could do so, tho coachman, breathless 
and exhausted, arrived upon the scene. 

“ Keep — him — a— min — minute longer,” he gasped 
out, “ it’s— all— right ; nabbed he is, my lady. Here’s 
fifty hofficers a — coming.” 

A perfect Bhriek of pleasure burst from tho lips of 
his mistress. 

“ Oil ! the low-minded vagabond j he’ll be caught and 
hung now, sure enough, and serve him right, the black- 
guard !” 

The tramp of many horses’ feet came now very plainly 
to their ears. • 

“ Here— they — are— my lady ; here — they — are !” said 
the coachman, who had not yet recovered his wind; 
“here — they — come ; can’t you hear them ?” 

“Yes, yes ! here they are, sure enough. He’s canght, 
and we’ll all go and see him hung.” 

As Bhe spoke, a troop of about ten "or twelve mounted 
police officers swept round tho corner of tho road at a 
dashing rate. 


CHAPTER II. 

DICK OBTAINS POSSESSION OP TIIE LORD MAYOR’S 
CUP, AND IS HOTLY PURSUED BY THE OPPICERS. 
When Dick sprang into the carriage, he made sure he 
saw the golden cup lying close down by the door. 

He found, however, that his eyes had deoeived him ; 
so, without more ado, although ho had, in a manner of 
speaking, been imprisoned in the carriage, he eet about 
looking for the cup in a systematic manner. 

He could not find it anywiiere, and he began to fear 
that the vixenish mayoress had managed to take it out 
with her. 

Still, as he felt no apprehension from the amount of 
resistance they would be able to offer, he did not hurry 
himself, bat very leisurely reoommenced his search. 

He was exceedingly anxious to obtain possession of 
the cup, and was resolved to do so for a very particular 
reason. 

About a week before, when in company with a few 
kindred spirits, he had made rather a heavy bet that lie 
would rob the lord mayor of his cup, and present it to 
them as a trophy on that or the following evening. 

At last, after turning over all the cushions, he, to his 
inexpressible satisfaction, found it jammed in a corner, 
underneath the seat. 

He possessed himself of it, and then listened to what 
was going forward. 

It was then he let down the window, and bo frightened 
Joseph with tho sound. 

He heard the intelligenoo that so many mounted 
officers were at hand, and for the moment was nnablo 
to account for it. 

“ I have it,” he said, and a flush of anger swept across 
his face ; “ I have it ! Some one who was present when 
I made the bet has set tho grabs on my track.” 

We may as well say here that he was perfectly right in 
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his conjecture, o«<I at the moment the coachman saw the 
officers, they were in search of the highwayman. 

However, he had the common before him. 

He might, though, have some difficulty in regaining his 
seat on the back of Black Bess. Still, he was well aware 
that a peculiP’' whistl; would Brincr her to his side >n a 
momcL.. 

Another circumstance was in his disfavour. The moon 
which a short time before had only in a dim fashion 
lighted up the landscape, was now shining brightly, and 
Was only obscured for a minute or two as some small 
vapoury clouds swept over her disc. 

He paused for a brief moment to arrange some plan of 
action in his mind, and it was then the troop of officers 
came in sight. 

His resolve was quickly taken. 

With an exercise ot that surprising agility for which he 
was so famous, ne sprang like an bailequiu through the 
window of the carriage. 

He chose the side upon which the mayoress stood for 
the execution of this feat, because Bess was on that side of 
the way, and he alighted on the unfortunate Ezekiel with 
so much suddenness and force, that he fell Hat dowD npon 
the road at once. 

The soft, fat body of the ex-mayor broke the violence of 
his fall, and without even sustaining so much injury as a 
bruise, Dick sprang in a moment to his feet, and gave the 
signal to his mare. 

She reached his side with a bound at precisely the same 
moment of time as the officers reached the carriage. 

Dick placed but one hand upon her neck, and then 
vaulted lightly into the saddle. 

He was seated in the twinkling of an eye. 

“ Surrender ! surrender ! ” said the chief of the officers. 
“There’s five hundred pounds for your apprehension, 
dead or alive. Surrender, or I fire ! ” 

The only reply Dick made to this invitation was to give 
Bess the reins, and dash off along the road in the direction 
of the common. 

As soon as the chief of the officers saw the movement, 
he cried in a loud voice— 

“ Fire ! " 

The simultaneous discharge of about a dozen pistol- 
shots followed his command. 

Dick, however, was at rather too great a distance for 
them to be very effective, and they whistled harmlessly 
about and around him. 

Then Bess put forward that speed which could not fail 
to leave any other horses far iu the rear. 

After firing the volley, the police took no notice of ex- 
Mayor Funge and his wife, but plunged forward as rapidly 
as their steeds would carry them. 

It was exceedingly unfortunate for Dick that the moon 
was shining with so much clearness, as it enabled his 
pursuers to keep him steadily in view. 

They were one and all exceedingly well mounted, and 
plied whip and spur most vigorously. 

After the lapse of a few moments, Dick turned his 
head and looked behind him. 

He was gaining rapidly on his pursuers, and must 
eventually, unless some unforseen accident occurred, 
distance them completely. 

He was quite sure of baffling them if he could but 
reach a small plantation, or rather wood, which was only 
a mile or two ahead. 

He looked back again, and saw the officers were still 
farther in the rear, although they were goading their 
horses to the utmost in their endeavour to overtake him. 

When he looked back again the next time, it was just 
as he was entering the wood. 

They were then completely out of sight. 

He trotted gently along a narrow glade. 

A deep silence was everywhere around him. 

He looked about him on all sides, in quest of seme 
place of concealment in case the officers should, on finding 
he had disappeared, takp it into their heads to hunt 
through the wood. 

No such place met his raze. However, he still pushed 
steadily onward. ' 

At that time the wooa was of a tolerable size, though 
a few poplar? are 5*1 that remain now to show where it 
«nee stood- 


Suddenly Dick paused, for a faint, peculiar *ound 
reached his ears. 

It came and ceased so suddenly that, acquainted as Le 
was with slight noises of all kinds, he was unable to 
determine what it was. 

It sounded more like the shutting ot a door than any- 
thing else. 

He hastened forward in the direction from whence the 
sound had proceeded, walking Bess gently, so that her 
hoofs should make as little noise as possible. 

Her tread was almost noiseless upon the soft springy 
turf. 

The trees now began to get thinner, and, after proceed- 
ing some distance farther, ho emerged into a small clear- 
ing of about a quarter of an acre in extent. 

At the side of this enclosure opposite to where he stood, 
an unusually dense group of tall poplar trees reared their 
summits to the sky. 

In the black shadows which they cast was a rudely-built 
cottage, or rather hut. 

It was only one storey high, but it covered a large piece 
of ground, and its interior was doubtless divided into 
several apartments. 

Dick listened tor a minute or two, and then, not hearing 
any sound, either in advance or behind, rode boldly forward 
to the door of the solitary habitation. 

“ Hilloa there ! Hilloa ! House ! house ! ” he shouted, 
striking the door some heavy blows with the handle of his 
riding-whip. 

He paused, and, as the summons was disregarded, 
repeated it. 

He did so because he felt almost sure the place was 
tenanted, for a few rays of light shone through the chinks 
in the door. 

He was on the point of applying his whip for the third 
time, when the doer was abruptly flung open, and a man 
appeared upon the threshold. 

A huge fire was burning within, and emitting a brilliant 
light, which brought the figure of this mau into bold 
relief. 

To all appearance, take him altogether, he was not 
exactly the individual to inspire a nervous person with 
confidence if he met him in a lonely place. 

“ Well,” he said gruffly, as he saw Dick observing him, 
“ what’s your business ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Dick. 

This was rather an ambiguous reply, and the man 
favoured him with a long stare. 

However, without paying any further attention to him, 
Dick dismounted from his mare, and holding her by the 
bridle, walked towards the door of the hut. 

“ Here — here — hold hard ! ” said the man, putting his 
Land against Dick’s breast, and striving to keep him back, 
“ I should like to know where you’re a cornin’ to 1 ” 

“ Inside, my friend, inside. I’m tired, so is my mare, 
and I want to rest awhile.” 

He pushed by him into the interior of the hut as he 
spoke. 

The man appeared so astounded at his coolness that he 
could hardly make any opposition to him ; and, seeing 
him once fairly iu, he, with a growl of dissatisfaction, 
closed the door. 

A clumsy three-legged stool was the only thing there 
was in the place which would serve for a seat. 

This Dick monopolized unceremoniously. 

“ My worthy friend,” he said, as the man came towards 
the fire, “ I am very sorry if I have forced myself incon- 
veniently upon you, hut pray understand I will pay you 
liberally for my shelter and your trouble.” 

The man gave a grunt by way of response. 

Observing this sign of concession, Dick took a guinea 
out of his pocket, and handed it to the man. 

His eyes glistened with cupidity as he received it, and 
his whole bearing underwent a remarkable alteration. 

“ Your lordship’s servant,” he said. “ What can I do 
for you.” 

“ Give my mare a feed of com and a little water — only 
a little, mind.” 

“ 1 es, your honour’s worship.” 

“ And if you have got anything good to drink in the 
place, bring me some. 

The man replied by going to a chest at the otuer eu<? of 
tne room, and producing a bottle and glass. 

! “ Brandy,” ne said, as he placed it on the table. 
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Dick poured out a glass. 

“This is a queer place, rather/* he said, after drink- 
ing it off, “ a very queer place !” 

The man looked at him suspiciously. 

“ Why, yes, it is,” he replied, “ but it does for a poor 
fellow like me who picks up his living in the wood.” 

“A woodman?” 

“That’ 8 it. You see there's always a great quantity 
of dry sticks lying about.” 

I suppose so/* said Dick, with a smile, for his com- 
panion did not look much like a man given to such peace- 
ful pursuits. 

But thou appearances are often acceptive. 

The man noticed the smile. 

“ To be 3 ure I sometimes pick up a stray hara or bird, 
but not very often, though.” 

“ Drink,” said Dick. 

The man did not need a second invitation. 

All remained profoundly still about the old hut. 

“ Making so bold,” said the man, “ I should like to 
knovr who you be?” 

Dick laughed as he said — 

“ Well, I don't know that I need fear telling you who 
I am, for, unless I am mistaken, you are a member of 
the same honourable profession as myself, only in rather 
a different line.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes. I wonder when yon saw me that you did not 
at once suspect who I was.” 

“ How should I ?” 

“ When you saw my mare.” 

“ She is certainly a fine creature 1” aaid the man, look- 
ing at her more attentively. 

“ You’re right. She has not a white hair about her.” 

“ Thee she is ” 

“ Black Bas3 1” said Dick. “ Fill up your glass, and 
drink good luck to her rider.” 

“ Dick Turpin ?” 

“ Himself !” 

“And are you really him?” said the man, looking 
upon Dick with some degree of awe, and a great deal of 
respect. 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ Then I’ll drink your health with all the pleasure in 
life 1” 

“ Fill up, then.” 

“ And — if now ” 

“ Speak on. Don’t be afraid !” 

“ If you wouldn’t mind, now granting me a favour, I 
Bhould take it very kind.” 

“What is it?” 

“Let me ” 

“ Go on 1” 

“ Shake hands with you.” 

“To bo sure I will,” said Dick, giving him a hearty 
grip. 

lhe woodman uttered a sigh of satisfaction, and then 
aaid — 

“ Well, what lay has brought you down these parts ? 
I have never heard of your being here before.” 

“ Well, you seo it was rather a special job.” 

“Oh!” 

“ About a week ago you must know I was at the ‘ Three 
Tuns,’ in Seven Dials.” 

“ Ay, ay.” 

“ Well, while we were talking over business, one of 
the pals, said — 

“ ‘ I e’ pose you' ve all heard of tho cup that’s to be given 
to old Funge, the mayor ?’ 

“Some had and aome hadn’t.” 

“ Of course.” 

“So it turned out, when the story was told, that a 
subscription was afloat to purchase the lord mayor a 
large golden eup to be presented to him on his retire- 
ment from office.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ ‘ We all know old Funge,' said one. ‘ He’ll burst 
with pride if he gets this present !’ 

“ ‘ Oh ! won’t he rather !’ added another. 

“‘How,’ said I, ‘I’ll bet anybody fifty pounds that 
I’ll take his cup and bring it here within three nights 
after he receives it.’ 

“ ‘ Done !’ said one. 

“ The bet waa booked, and the case then looked rather 


difficult ; for, of course, we did not know that old Funge 
would be fool enough to take the cup in the carriage 
with him.” 

“ Then did he ?” 

“You shall hear. I kept a sharp look-out, and at last 
found his delight was so great that he could not suffer 
the cup to go out of his bauds, but made just as much 
fuss with it as a child does with its rattle- However, 
to make a long story short, I found he had got it in the 
carriage, and wa3 on his way home without any escort.” 

“ Y'ou got it, then ?” 

“Oh! yes, with hardly any trouble. But just as I 1 
had secured it, a party of officers galloped up ; but I 
managed to baffle them, and here I am, safe and sound.” 

“Then, you’ve got the cup?” Baid the man, mani- 
fasting a much greater degree of interest in the recital 
than he had previously displayed. “ Have you got the 
cup with you ?” 

“ Of course I have. Look ! here it is.” 

“ Dick, a3 he spoke, produced the valuable from one 
of the pockets of his capacious coat. 

An eager covetous glance darted from the woodman’s 
eyes as he saw it, and he mado a step forward towards 
Dick. 

“ It is pretty, is it not?” Baid the latter, turning it 
about in his hands. “By this firelight it looks rich 
indeed.” 

“Very, very.” 

Then Dick, for the first time, noticed the avaricious 
look on the woodman’s countenance. 

He was on his guard immediately. His suspicions 
were aroused and he lost not a moment in restoring tho 
precious cap to his pocket. 

The woodman watched it disappear from his sight 
with about the same degree of satisfaction as a famished 
wolf would exhibit on seeing a lamb, upon which he had 
set his heart, safely escorted from his fangs. 

Dick poured out another glass of brandy. 

“ Drink 1” he said. 

Tho man suddenly assumed a listening attitude. 

“What is it?” asked the highwayman. “I hear 
nothing, and I am accustomed to catch the slightest 
sound.” 

“ I may be mistaken,” aaid the man, “ but I fancy I 
heard the tramp of horses’ feet. I have lived a many 
years in the silence of this wood, and my hearing has 
got sharpened.” 

“It would.” 

“ Still, I will go to tho door and listen. Maybo it was 
nothing.” 

The woodman rose from his seat, and, opening the 
door, stood for a moment listening, and then went out. 

“ I don’t half like his ways,” thought Dick. “ I will 
keep a sharp look-out upon him.” 

He also left the fireside, and walked to the door of 
tho hut. 

As lie reached it he saw the man returning slowly 
across the clearing. 

“ My ears must have deceived me,” ho said, as soon 
as he had perceived Dick. “ I can hear no one.” 

“ I thought you were mistaken.” 

Thero was a slight alteration in tho tone of his voice 
which the man appeared to notice, for he added in an 
apologetic sort of way— 

“ At all events, it was a mistake on tho right side. I 
should not like you to get into troublo under my roof.” 

“ No, no !” 

“ And, for my part, I am very glad to think I did make 
a mistake.” 

“ Then you think thero is no one about ?” 

“ The wood i3 as quiet as tho grave.” 

“ Well, if that is tho case, as I have been knoaking 
about a great deal the last night or two, I should bo 
glad of half an hour’s slumber.” 

This was simply a ruse on Dick’s part, for he wished 
to assure himself of the good faith of the woodman, and 
determined, should it prove he was attempting to play 
him false, to deal out retribution, with no sparing hand ; 
for, genarons and free himself by nature, ho detested 
avariciousness in others. 

On the other hand, should the man be really inclined to 
serve him, it would he a very convenient thing to have 
sacha place as this lonely wood hut to seek a shelter in in 
case the hue and cry after him should be unusually strong. 
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»It wa3 to this end, then, he proposed to feign sleep bo 
as to test him. 

The experiment, certainly, was rather a dangerous 
one, but Dick was a fearless man, and the thought of 
personal peril nover had the least weight against any 
enterprise he had determined upon. 

He interrupted the apologies the woodman began to 
make by saying — 

“ As you must know I am accustomed to get sleep 
how and where I can, and sometimes it is in very strange 
placoa, so if I put this stool up iu yonder corner, and 
lean back against the wall, RshalLsleep as comfortably 
as I could wish.” 

Without, then, waiting for any roply, he placed the 
stool as he had said, and, folding his arms, leaned back 
as if to compose himself to slumber. z* 

“ Do not let me remain more than an hour,” he said, 
“ as I wish to get back to London before dawn.” 

The man promised to rouse him, and, having done so, 
stretched himself out at full length iu front of the fire. 

CHAPTER III. 

DICK TURPIN DISCOVERS SOME OP THE MYSTERIES 

CONNECTED WITH THE OLD HUT IN THE WOOD. 

A deep silence now ensued. Dick with his head leaning 
on his breast, and his eyes to all appearance close shut, 
sat perfectly still, allowing nothing that was going on 
to escape him. 

By Dick's orders Boss had been littered down at the 
further end of the huge apartment. 

The wood logs on the hearth sputtered and crackled, 
and that was the only sound that could be heard. 

At last, after the lapse of about a quarter of an hour, 
and just as the deep repose was drawing the highwayman 
into a doze, the man by the fire made a slight movement. 

Dick was aroused immediately; but was careful uot 
to start in the least degree, so as to make the man sus- 
pect ho was not actually asleep. 

The woodman had placed his hand upon the floor, and 
riseu to a half-sitting posture. 

lie regarded Dick narrowly, and the latter, as he 
glanoed at his face through Mb partially closed eyelids, 
was struck iu a moment by the sinister expression 
whioh appeared upon it. 

He remained for some time without changing his 
position. 

Then he spoke in a strange hoarse whisper. 

“ Ho sleeps now,” he said ; “ surely he sleeps, and then 
what I have to do will he done easily. Ha !” 

Ho sank, suddenly, flat down upon the floor. 

Dick had moved a little on his seat. 

Then seeing that all remained perfectly still as before, 
the woodman slowly and carefully raised himself from 
the ground. 

“Tea, yos,” he said, in the same whispering tones, and 
as if ho was ondeavouring to inspire his oravon heart 
with courage. “ Yes, yes ! he sleeps soundly — soundly ; 
I must do it all alone, for there is no one down below, 
but — but ” 

“ Down below, ’’thought Dick, struck with the strange- 
ness of the remark. “ What in the world can ho mean ?” 

“ Yes,” continued the woodman, “ lam here alone with 
him. lie is asleep, and is it not best I should be alone ? 
Surely I can vanquish a slumbering man ? Then I will 
get rid of his body, and the cup will be mine, for if I 
do the deed by myself, I shall not have to share the worth 
of it with anyone. No one need know he has been here. 
I can turn the mare loose in the woods, where she will 
soon bo picked up by someone, or why should I not keep 
and sell her ? That will be an additional profit. I will 
do it.” 

“You precious rascal,” said Diek to himself. “I 
would pounce upon you at once, only I should prefer 
oatching you in the very act, and then you could frame 
no exeuso. You little imagine what there is in store for 
yon !” 

Slowly, now, and carefully, so as not to make the least 
noise, the man got up off the floor of the hut. 

From his belt ho took a long and most formidable 
looking knife, and clutching it tightly in his hand, he 
Stepped forward cautiously towards his, as he believed, 
unconscious gue9t. 

Dick remained perfectly still. Not by the slightest 


Bign did he give the man- oauBe to think ho was not 
sleeping. 

But ho was on the alert for whatever might happen 
next. • 

And now the woodman stood as close as ho dared to 
Dick, and lifted his knife in the air. 

Instead, however, of its plunging into the highway, 
man’s heart, as ho fully intended it should, ho felt his 
wrist seized, as his arm descended, with a powerful grasp, 
while auother aB powerful clutched him by the throat. 

“ You cowardly, avaricious wretch,” said Dick, sternly. 
“ What reason can you givo that I should not now at 
oneo put an end to your miserable life ?” 

It would bo quite folly to attempt to describe tha 
look of unutterable consternation which overspread the 
woodman’s face at this unexpected termination to the 
adventure. 

“ Spare me ! spare mo !" ho cried. 

“ Spare you, you miserable hound ! How dare you 
make such a request to me ? Drop your knife !” 

But the woodman, who by this time had recovered 
from the first shock of his surprise, on finding that Dick 
was awake, feeling that his condition was so desperate 
that it could not bo made much worse, commenced a 
violent struggle. 

At heart, although he was a big, burly ruffian, he was 
a thorough-going coward, and like the wolf — which 
animal ho in more than one respect resembled — would 
not show fight until forced at bay. 

With Dick, however, whose muscles seemed of iron, 
he stood but a poor chance ; and, after a fierce but brief 
struggle, the highwayman threw him with so much vio- 
lence upon the hard earth, which formed the floor of 
the hut, that ho lay stunned and incapable of motion. 

Dick wiped the perspiration from his brow. 

“ Whew !” ho said ; “ that was hot work, but it strikes 
me I have settled him for a little while.” 

However, to put him out of reach of doing further 
damage, Diek, after a brief search iu the hut, found a 
stout rope with which ho securely bound him. 

Then lie lifted him up, and fairly throw him into one 
corner of the apartment. 

It was not the gentlest of treatment, but tnen as Dick 
very justly said, he did not see how he could expeot him 
to be particularly careful how ho used him. 

lie gavo no signs of life or consciousness. 

Dick went to the door of the hut, and, opening it, 
took a long look around and about him. 

Nothing, however, but the tall trees met his gaze. 

The moon was now highiu the heavens, and all objects 
were distinctly visible. 

IIo listenod, but all was still. 

Then he turned back, and was about to lead Boss out 
of the hut and mount her and ride off, when he suddenly 
recollected the remark the woodman had made about 
no one being down below, and he immediately became 
curious to know the meaning of what he said. 

“ Yes,” ho said to himself, after deliberating the sub- 
ject in his mind for a few moments ; “ yes, there is cer- 
tainly something more in this hut than meets the first 
glance ; and as I have yet some hours to spare, I will 
try if I cannot find out what it is.” 

Having come to this determination, ho Bet about in a 
very business-like manner, making an examination of 
tile building. 

For thia purpose ho took one of the burning brands 
from the fire, and which would servo very well as a 
torch, to assist him in his investigations. 

Ho commenced with the apartment in whioh ho had 
been sitting. From tho size and rambling manner in 
which the hut was built, he felt suro there must bo 
several others. 

Tha thatched roof formed tho ceiling of tho ono in 
which he stood, and was about eight feet from tho 
ground in tho lowest part. 

The two beams ran lengthwise across it, from whioh 
many articles were suspended. 

Tho walls appeared to be nothing but mud and timber ; 
the whole building seemed very roughly constructed. 

There was no window whatever, so that in the day- 
time the only aperture through which light could 
outer was the door. 

He made the tour of this room several times, carefully 
examining the walls and roof , as well as tho rough flooring. 
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There was nothing, however, to raise the least suspicion. 
All seemed quite ordinary and commonplace. 

Near the fire-place, however, wa“ a door. Ho tried it, 
and found it yield to his touch. 

A gush of cold air blew upon "him as the door opened. 
All was profoundly dark beyond. 

The piece of wood which had served him for a torch up 
to the present moment in a most satisfactory manner, now 
gave unequivocal symptoms of expiring. 

It was, however, very little trouhle to choose r. fresh 
one from the many burning on tho hearth, and, having 
done so, he proceeded to examine what there wa j on the 
other side of the door. 

He did not anticipate making any particular discovery, 
because tho room appeared to he on a level with the one 
he had just left, whereas the man had spoken of “ down 
below,” which, Dick considered, could only refer to some 
underground apartment. 

He entered, therefore, without hesitation. 

A strong current of air came from the other end of this 
room, and Dick had some trouble to keep his extemporized 
torch alight. 

He got on much better, though, when he closed the 
door behind him, as he did away with the draught. 

The room, or whatever it might be called, was very 
much larger than the one he had left, though precisely 
similar in appearance. 

At the farther extremity was a door perforated with 
several large holes, and it was through these the wind 
came. 

This door opened by means of a string latch. As it 
swung back upon its hinges, Dick saw it simply led into a 
rude kind of shed, which would serve as a restiDg-place 
for cattle. 

The moon ’3 rays fell into this place, and he saw the 
greatest portion of it with perfect plainness. It was quite 
empty. 

Outside, the tall trees in the wood waved gently to and 
fro in the wind. 

It was, then, apparently nothing more than a simple 
wood hut, and such as might have been used and built by 
a man who got a liviug in the woods. 

He was somewhat disappointed; but feeling assured 
that there was uothing further to be seen by going 
forward, he retraced his steps. 

He very particularly examined the flooring as he did so. 

The first apartment, or the one in which was the fire, 
was gained without his having made any discovery what- 
ever. 

As he had done in returning through tho other room, 
he held the torch low down ou the floor, and went care- 
fully over every square foot of it, iu the hope of discovering 
some indications of a trap-door, but with no better 
success. 

However, once as he came up to the edge of the hearth- 
stone, he fancied he saw a faint line of light running 
along it. 

A closer observation showed him that when his eye was 
erpendicular to the stone, he could see this line of narrow 
ght running completely round it. 

Here, then, doubtless, was the aperture which he sought. 

The fire having gone some time without replenishment, 
was now almost extinct, so Dick easily euough swept off 
the embers which remained, so as to get a good view of 
the hearthstone. 

What was his surprise to find the fire had covered a 
stout iron ring, some three or four inches in diameter, 
which appeared to be very firmly fixed in the stone, and 
evidentlv intended as a means of raising it from its 
setting 

Dick cooleo auu seized it with one hand, and leuna it re- 
quired but a small exertion of strength to pull it upwards. 

It opened after the fashion of most trap-doors ; that is 
to say, it was hung upon two hinges. ) 

When the stone was upright, Dick peeped over tfi", 
of it, and discovered a rude flight of steps, which were 
lighted by au iron oil lamp. 

It was the rays from thi3 i.ght which he had seen 
through the chink of the hearthstone, and had led to the 
disco”ery of the secret doot. 

‘Ab Jj he said, as he saw it, “it was most certainly 
a grand mistake to put a light there, however conveuient 
it might he for those who had to ascend or descend the 
steps. If all had been in darkness I should never have 


discovered it, for few people, I fancy, would have thought 
of looking under the ashes of the fire tor an entrance 
i ‘ down below,’ as my friend in the corner called it." 

I Propping up, then, the stone, as well as he was able, 
Dick, without hesitation, commenced the descent of th< 
steps. 

They were twenty in number. 

The lamp. was suspended from the arched roof of a. 
passage, which ran along horizontally from the staircase, 

It was a very difficult job, hut Dick at length did sue , 
ceed in detaching the lamp from its position. 

This would be an invaluable aid to him in his researches. 
So, holding it up so as to diffuse its rays as much as pos- 
sible, he proceeded cautiously along tho passage. 

In the other hand he held a small steel crowbar, which 
he had taken from a pocket in his coat, made expressly 
for it. Not more than an inch in diameter, nor more 
than fourteen or fifteen iu length, it would prove a most 
dangerous aud formidable weapon of defence for close 
quarters. 

The passage along which he made his way was simply 
hollowed out of the earth, and supported at irregular 
distances by rough pieces of timber. The floor, roof, and 
walls had been hammered hard and flat by some heavy 
instrument. It was only a lew feet iu length, aud at its 
further extremity was a massive-looking wooden door. 

This Dick reached in half-a-dozen steps. He ran his 
eye over it, hut no fastenings of any kind were visible, 
nor was there even a keyhole. 

Of course, there were very few doors that would have 
presented an insurmountable harrier to Dick ; still, before 
lie proceeded to violence, he determined to see if he could 
not open it by fair means. 

After a few futile efforts he abandoned the idea. 

“ It’s no go 1 ” he said, “ and yet I am not half satisfied. 
Thero must be some ready means of opening this door, 
if I could only find them out. However, I’ll get through 
somehow.” 

He placed the lamp upon the passage floor as he spoke, 
and iu such a position as its beams fell clearly upon the 
door. 

“ Nowj’^he said, reflectively, “ I wonder if there reallp 
is no one on the other side of the door. From the way 
my treacherous friend spoke I fancy there must be some- 
body, but yet not anyone who would assist him. If he 
has any friends I certainly hope they will not return until 
I have made my explorations. Now, it strikes me the 
very wisest thing I can do will he to go back again and 
barricade the door as well as I am able, so that if they 
should come back they will have a little trouhle in effect- 
ing au entrance. 

There was so much sense in this reflection that he there 
aud then picked up his lamp and prepared to put his 
resolve iuto execution. 

A dismal, smothered kind of groan, at that very mo- 
ment smote his ears. 

He could not help giving a slight start as the unex. 
pected sound echoed through the vaulted passage. 

“ Who’s that ?” he said. 

All was still. 

He turned round again and faced the door, for it was 
quite evideut the groat, must have come from the other 
side of it. 

“ There's some one in trouble, that’s clear,” said Dick 
after a pause of a few minutes. “ Hilloa ! there ! Who 
are you f Hilloa 1 ” 

The massive door seemed to beat back his words. 

They met with no response. 

“ Ah ! well, I shall find all out soon, I nope, but 1 will 
go first and blockade the door.” 

He walked rapidly along the passage, and ascended the 
little flight of steps. 

Had it not been for the lamp he carried the place would 
■ have been iu pitch darkness, for the scattered embers of 
t the fire were totally extinguished. 

I Bess was reposiug very quietly in the comf wnere she 
had been littered down. He. merely gave her a passing 
j glance to make sure all was right, and then went to the 
door. 

Cure there, he could not resist opening it, and looxins 
I out, so as to discover whether there was any ons wdhio 
night or hearing. 

The silence wss most intsnsa. 
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As ho expected, he had quite, by taking a refuge in 
tho wood, thrown the officers off the soent. 

Ho re-entered tho hut, and closod the door. 

He found behind it a very thick oaken beam of wood, 
which was fastened to tho door by a rivet in tho centre, 
-and fitted in a siaplo on each door-post. 

“ They won’t open that very easily,” ho said, us be 
fixed tho oak bar in its place, 

Just then his eye foil upon the woodman, whom ho 
had bound and thrown into the corner in eo unceremo- 
nious a fashion. He was lying still and immovable in 
tho position in which he had fallen, and ho was to all 
appearances quite dead. 

Then Dick bothonght himself of the other door, opon- 
ing into the Bked, and he secured that as well as he was 
able. 

Peeling thon tolerably secure, he once more com- 
menced tho descent of tho steps which the hearthstono 
had disclosed. 

He hesitated a momont as to whether he should leavfc 
the hearthstone np as it was, or let it down into its 
place ; but, after a minute’s consideration, he resolved 
to leave it propped open. 

In another rninuto now — for he had got familiar with 
tho place — ho was standing at the massive door through 
which the groans he had heard appeared to penetrate, 
though his voice had failed to do so. 

He took tho stool bar again into his hands and 
inserted the. sharp point into the mortice of the 
door. 

Thru he pressed against tho other end strongly and 
steadily, and, although til© door started a little from 
the pressure, it did not give way. Still it gave him a 
better opportunity of inserting the crowbar ; eo much 
so indeed, that, at the second trial, ho had the inex- 
pressible satisfaction of seeing it swing open. 

Then he picked up the lamp quickly, and held the 
crowbar in a defensive attitude. 

Another deep groan from the cavern — or whatever it 
was before him — came with fearful distinctness to his 
ears. -<• 

A close, stifling atmosphere gUBhed out through tho 
door, beyond which all was utter darkness. 

Slowly and cautiously, and taking care to find a firm 
place to put his foot upou before he lifted the other 
from the ground, Dick crossed tho mysterious thres- 
hold. 

As he did so, the lamp emitted only tho ghastliest 
and feeblest of rays, which in a very insufficient maunor 
dispelled the darkness which Beamed to Dick to bo 
rolling about in huge clouds. 

Tho air had a hot, clammy, disgreeable flavour, and 
was besides excessively oppressive, so muoh so, that 
the highwayman felt it pressing upon his heart and 
brain until he grew sick and faint. 

Then ho reeled out of the cavern into the passage, 
and was forced to lean against the wall for a consider- 
able time before he could recovor himself. 

The fresh, cool air, however — for so by comparison it 
seemed to be — rushed down gratefully from the room 
above, and, mingling with the lethiferous vapour, de- 
prived it of its noxious qualities. 

Thou ouco more came the deop, hollow, corpse-like 
groan, but now muoh louder and by far more unearthly in 
its tone; it Boomed to fill all the atmosphere around 
him. 

And yet, for tho life of him, Diok oould not teil from 
whence the sound appeared to come; it seemed to 
reach his ears from all eidos. 

Tho flame of the lamp was getting dimmer and 
dimmer. 

Was, then, the air in that cavernous-like pinco so 
impure as not to be able to support tho comhustiou of 
tho wick ? 

Surely no ; for if it wore bo, then no human being 
could possibly for many minutes live in it ; and did not 
the groari point to the existence of someone there who 
was, doubtless, suffering much agotsy ? 

As this thought crossed his mind, the question noose I 
unbidden to his lips : 

“ Was it from human lips so horrible a groan had j 
oorno ?” 


CHAPTER IT. 

DICK TUKPIN MAKES A HOEKIBLE DISCOVERY IN THE 
CELL BENEATH THE WOODMAN’S HUT.. 

And now, as minute after minute passed, and the fresh 
air from tho room abovo entered the passage, Diok felt 
his lungs beginning to resume their wonted healthy 
action, 

He no longer gasped for breath, aud tne doll, heavy 
sensation which had come over him had left his brain 
aud eyelids. 

Stooping down, then, and taking the lamp again in 
his hands — for when he leaned half-fainting against the 
wall, he had placed it upon the ground — Dick tried if 
he oould mako it give a hotter light. 

Then he found that the dimness of tho flame pro- 
ceeded chiefly from the fact that only a small quantity 
of oil, and that very thick and glutinous, remained in the 
resorvoir of the lamp. However, by altering the wick, 
he did Bucceed in making it burn a little better. 

It was, though, self-evident that if he wished to 
prosecute liis researches in that Btrangc, gloomy-look- 
iug place, by its aid he must do so without loss of time. 

Onco more, then, Dick, holding the lamp in liis left 
and the steel crowbar in his right hand, passed through 
the ghostly-looking portal. 

Ho experienced but little difficulty in breathing now ; 
the air had a strange odonr, hut that was all. 

“ Upon my word,” said Diok, as he paused after tak- 
ing a few steps, “ I have many a time heard of making 
darkness visible, but I must say I never in my lifo had 
a better exemplification of it than I have now !” 

He might well think so, for the faint light the lamp 
gave was totally inadequate to disperse tho ‘‘black 
darkness ” with whioh the cavern Beemed literally filled. 

Naturally enough, too, he felt timid about hie foot- 
ing in that place, for he did not know how far the level 
floor extended, or how soon he might find himself upon 
the verge of some deep declivity too late to save him- 
self from tumbling headlong down. 

The silence which followed the utterance of the last 
groan was something terrible, and Dick found it grow- 
ing more and more so each moment ; so he was fain to 
spoak his thoughts and speculations as to the place he 
was in aloud. 

•‘ I wonder, now, what tbie place can be ? Some rob- 
ber’s haunt, I fancy ; and yet it seems strange it should 
be filled with mophitio vapour, as it was. The place is 
full of mystery, and confound it all, what’s that ?” 

These last few words were spoken in a very different 
tono to the others. In walking forward liiB head had 
struck violently against something depending from, the 
ceiling, but what it was he could form no idea. 

With the help of tho lamp, which threatened every 
minute to go out, he saw the object which had given 
him the blow upon the forehead. 

It was another lamp, much larger in size than the 
one he held in his hand, attached by a thick iron chain 
to a kind of staple in the roof. 

“ Confound the thing !” said Dick, again ; “ what a 
crack it gave me, to bo suro ! Why on earth didn’t 
they hang it out of reach of one’s head ? Step, now, I 
wonder whether there’s any oil in it P” 

He felt the wick with his fingers, and found it stioky 
and wet, and on applying the flame of tho smaller lamp 
it readily enough ignited. 

It was a miuute or two before it fairly burnt up, 
hut when it did, it cast a tolerable light over the whole 
of the cavern. 

There was only one or two distant cornors into which 
its beams did not penetrate. 

As nearly as he could estimate, tho cave was about 
forty feot in length by thirty in width. 

A large table and some benches were ranged round 
the walls. 

Beyond that there was no furniture in the piaoo. 

Dick felt disappointed, when ho, having given a good 1 
•took round, found it such an ordinary place. 

In shape it was exceedingly irregular, and full of cor- 
ners. Like the hut above, it was very rudely fashioned 

“All !’’ said Dick, after he had taken in the geuerai 
aspect of the cavern, “ this is a snug little residence, and 
no mistake. I must have a oloaer look into it, and try if 
r X cannot find out the individual who groaned in so un.com* 
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fortable manner. I wonder if this lamp will come 
down like the other did ? ” 

He tried, and found it would not, but he managed to. 
disengage the portion holding the oil and the wick. 
To be sure, it was not very nice to lay hold of, but 
Dick never troubled about trifles. 

In the corner which was in the deepest shadow, Dick 
found a curious-looking door. 

It needed a sharp eye to distinguish it from the 
surrounding walls, for it was precisely the same 
colour, and it was more by accident than anything 
else that Diclf’s eye fell upon the chink that ran 
round it. 

There was a circumstance connected with this door i 
that filled Dick with astonishment. 

A thin wreath of whitish-looking smoke made its 
way slowly through the crevice round it. 

That, then, evidently was the source from whence 
the deadly vapour emanated. 

An intense desire to know what was on the other 
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side of this door occupied Dick’s mind, to the exclusion 
of everything else. 

He put the lamp down on the floor, at a little distance 
from him, and with the steel bar which had before 
! aided him so materially, commenced an attack upon it. 

1 It was some time before it yielded in the least degree 
to his efforts. 

At last it gave way. 

It was well Dick possessed sufficient presence of mind 
to throw himself instantly upon his face, for a perfect 
cloud of white vapour poured into the outer cavern. 

The inner chamber must have been filled with it to 
the entire exclusion of the wholesome air, for it 
rushed out in incredible quantities. 

By holding his face close to the earth, Dick managed 
to esoape the greater part of it. He lay quite still, 
beoause he knew that it would soon disperse. 

He cast an anxious glance towards his lamp, but, 
though its light was not so brilliant, he found it burn- 
ing steadily. 
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The dense vapour rolled above and around him, and 
seemed an if it would never disperse. The time appeared 
doubly long to Dick, for fie was in the highest degree 
impatient to know what it all meant. 

After waiting a few moments longer, ho ventured JiO 
rise to his foet. 

The cavern was getting clearer. 

He could see but a very short distance in advanco of 
him. 

As he approached the inner door he felt the air grow 
hotter and hotter. 

His eyelids smarted and tingled as they do sometimes 
in a London fog. 

Disregarding this, he boldly stepped into what in his 
mind he could not help calling the mysterious chamber. 

He increased his oaution. 

The floor was hard and solid to the feet. 

The inner eavern, or ooll, was very limited in its dimen- 
sions. By stretching out hia arms lie oould almost touch 
the wall on all sides, while the roof was hardly high 
enough for him to stand upright. 

Suddenly he drew back the foot he was about to place 
upon the floor. He had trod upon something soft. 

It sent a disagreeable thrill through his veins, for some 
instinctive feeling seemed to tell him what it was. 

He held tho lamp down on the floor, and lookedat the 
object upon whioh he had put his foot. 

It was a human hand. 

It was iu some inexplicable way puffed np to thriee its 
natural size, and the skin was stretched so tightly over 
it that the whole seemed like some huge blister. 

Full of surprise aud wonder, Diok looked still closer, 
and then he saw, lying stiff and rigid, the body of a man. 

' It was swollen in the same proportion as the hand. 

There was not the slightest sign of vitality about it. 

The body was that of a tall, powerful mau. He was 
rudely clad in a garb whioh was a strange compound 
between that of a gamekeeper aud farm labourer. 

The face presented a frightful spectacle ; so frightful, 
indeed, that after one brief glance, Diek turned away 
his head appalled. 

1 There v/.-.o upon the terribly bloated and disfigured 
! features an expression in which a whole world of agony 
j was deviated. 

I “ This, then,” said Diek, as he turned away his eyes, 

[ “ this, than, is the poor, miserable wretch whose groans 

i came upon my ears with so horrible a cadence. Who can 
' he have been, and what can he have done to meet with 
! such a fate as this P Howover, all speculation upou the 
I subject can be of uo avail. I would, though, give some- 
thing to know the explanation of it, for it cannot fail to 
! bo of startling interest.” 

After one more glance round the cell, for it was nothing 
else, Diok turued round as if to leave. 

As lie reached the threshold, he paused reflectively. 

“ Ought I,” ho said, “ to leavo this place uutil I have 
assured rnysolf that no spark of life yet clings to tho 
pained, bloated carcass? Ho,” he added, “ I must re- 
turn.” 

It was very unwillingly, however, that he aain ap- 
proached the hotly. 

IIa knelt down by the side of it, and, removing some 
portio'i of the clothing, placed his hand, aa nearly as he 
could judge, above the hoart. 

Tho skin was burning hot. 

He felt a slight flutter beneath hia fingers, but so 
slight as to be almost imperceptible. 

“ He lives ! he fives !” lie said; “ perhaps even now I 
may hear the strange story of bis sufferings from his 
owu fips.” 

He nerved himself to look upon his face. 

/fc was a loathsome colour. 

The features were normally, no doubt, regular :.nd 
bold. The eyebrows were jet black, and so, too, was his 
hair. But his countenance, swelled to the exaggerated 
size it w?.s, had almost lost all traces of its configura- 
tion. 

The eyes, whicn were staring blindly opem, looked 
strangely small in comparison with the size of the face. 

Overcoming his repugnance, Dick slowly raised the 
body to a sitting posture. 

A strange jalf-sigh, half-groan, issued from the dis- 
torted lips. 

“ Como, Mr. What’s-your-name, rouse tip a bit, I dare- 


say you are in a very bad way, but you might be worse 
you know. How do yon feel now ?” 

All was still. 

Dick listened in vain for a reply. 

Then a slight shudder overspread the body of the 
man. 

“ Ah !” said Diok, as ho felt it, “I atnSEfily afraid it’a 
all over with him, poor fellow !” 

He laid him on the floor of the cell as he spoke. 

He replaced his hand upon his heart, but its pulsa* 
tions had ceased to be perceptible. 

“One thing is certain,” said Dick, as he once more 
prepared to depart, “ of all the strange adventures I 
have met with in my career, this is certainly the 
strangest of them all." 

He closed the door of the oel), and once more glanced 
round the eave, so as to impress its appearance upon his 
memory. Then he walked slowly to the foot of the little 
flight of steps. 

As he placed his foot upon the first one, a loud and 
impatient knocking at the outer door reached his ears. 

CHAPTER V. 

THE ROBBERS IN THE WOOD RETURN, AND MAKE AN 
ATTACK ON DICK TURPIN. 

How, when Dick heard the knocking at the door of tho 
hut, he did what was an unusual thing for him indeed. 

He etood still, undecided how to act. 

The first question whioh crossed his mind was whether 
those who were clamouring so loudly for admission were 
police officers or some of those bold, reckless men who 
doubtless made the eave beneath the hut their hiding 
and abiding place. 

Ho was inclined to think the latter as being the most 
probable. 

He placed the lamp upon the floor, aud stealthily as- 
cended the steps on tiptoe. 

His position was most unquestionably full of peril, for 
it was only natural to suppose that if these men were 
sufficiently inhuman to doom one of their comrades to 
so terrible a death, they would not sample to put him 
out of the way of divulging any of their secrets. 

“ They’re an uncommon bad lot, that’s certain,” said 
Diok ; “ and, as I cannot get any profit by encountering 
them, I think the very best thing I can do will be to got 
clear off, if possible, without letting them know any- 
thing about it.” 

Having come to this determination, he crept stealthily 
along the floor of the hut until he came to Black Bess. 

He patted her encouragingly upon the neck, and 
slipped the bridle over his arm. 

As he was close by the door, he stopped to listen. 

The knocking had ceased, and tho confused murmur 
of several voices alone came to hiB ears. 

He could not distinguish a single word. 

Without, therefore, pausing a moment longer, Diek 
led Bess across the room to the door which opened into 
tho outer apartment. 

The fresh, cool air that gushed in refreshed him ex- 
ceedingly. 

Just as he was about to close this door, he heard the 
sharp report of a pistol, and the bullet orashing through 
the panel. 

The men outside, to the number ol’ five or six, and 
who, as Dick had rightly enough conjectured, were 
members of the band of robbers who njado that lonely 
hut their home, were evidently getting angry and im- 
patient at this disregard of their summons.” 

“ Fire away !” said Diek, “ nobody ca/es !” 

Before opening the little door which led into the shed. 
Dick thought it would only be prudent to listen for a 
while, and ascertain, if possible, whether any of th< 
woodman’s companions, finding it impossible to obtain 
an entrance from the front of the h.ni. would go round 
to the back of it. 

He looked through the holes whioh *ver« perforated 
in the door, but saw nothing. 

Almost immediately afterwards, however, he heard a 
rustling among the trees. 

Keeping both ears and eyes open, he waited patiently 
for what should happen next. 

Three swarthy, ill-favoured, gipsy-like looking SUSS 
emerged from the trees. 
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It iv as a great puzzle to Dick* and he was anxious in 
the extreme to know what it was. 


The moonlight, which waa even brighter than when 
he had looked out a short timo before, revealed their 
figures with great distinctness. ' 

Looking straight before them, and without pausing 
for a moment, these men apuroached the door behind 
which Turpin stood. ( 

From their confident stop tuey evidently anticipate^ 
no difficulty in opening this door. 

When they triedit they found it firm and immoveatne. 
Dick stood a little on one side, for he thought it not 
unlikely they would, in their disappointment, fire a 
bullet through that door as they had through the 
other. 

The men, nowever, drew back to a short distance, and 
spoke in a low tone to each other. 

“X wish I could hit on some plan of scaring these 
scoundrels. I’ll warrant they are as arrant cowards as 
ever put shoos on their feet. What can I think of ? 
Surely I ought to be ablo to think of something.” 

He rubbed his head in a perplexed, absent sort of way. 
It was no use, though, ho could not rub an idea into it. 

The act of keeping his eye upon what the men were 
about prevented his elaborating any plan of action. 

He now saw two of the men withdraw, leaving the 
other as a kind of guard. 

“ They have gone round to their friends in front, I 
suppose. I wonder what they think of it p” 

The robbers appeared to bo alarmed about something. 
They seemed to dread taking any vigorous steps. No 
doubt they were puzzled how to accouut for the hut 
being barricaded against them. 

From some reason or other they appearod to be aware 
that their hut had been taken possession of by some 
one, but, of course, whether by one person or twenty 
they could have no idea. 

Then Dick saw the two men who had just left return, 
accompanied by three others. 

All six then entered the shed. 

“ Shaw is right,” said one. 

“ Well, it’s quite certain, whether he’s right or wrong, 
that if the bar is really up behind the other door, there 
will he little hope of forcing it, for it wa3 made pur- 
posely to resist any attack that might be made upon 
it.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ Some one must havo entered this place, and, no 
doubt, discovered all. As the doors are all fastened, he 
must be inside.” 

“Comrades,” said another, “ it is some spy, and we 
are lost. Are you agreed that he shall die ?” 

“ All — all !” they cried. 

“ Thank you,” said Dick to himself. 11 But it strikes 
me you are counting your chickens before they are 
hatched.” 

Then the man who had so logically concluded that 
there must be some one inside the hut unfriendly to 
them, spoke again — 

“This door before us, and the existence of which no 
one would suspect when standing in tins shed, because 
it is made of the same materials as the walls, is by no 
means so strong, and if we all strive with a will we shall 
easily enough foroo it open, and then death— death to 
the intruder.” 

“Yes — death!” said the others. 

“ You make a mistake,” said Dick, mentally, “ if you 

think you can frighten mo by any such threats ” 

He was interrupted by the man who had taken so 
prominent a part in the council saying rapidly-*" 

“ The trunk — the trunk !” 

To the intense surprise of Dick, no sooner weiorheso 
words spoken, than they dashed rapidly into the wood. 
This furnished him with matter for speculation. 

“ The trunk p” he repeated. “ Whatever ean they mean 
by saying, ‘The trunk — the trunk !' and then running 
off like a parcel of madmen. I can’t make them out at 
all. I think the very best thing I can do is to be off !” 
He put his hand on the fastenings of the door. 

“Stop, now,” he said, as a second thought entered his 
head. “ I may fall into a snare of some kind. Never 
mind, here goes.” t 

He was too late. 

He heard the sounds of men’s footsteps aj. proaohing. 

“ Here they are back again. I wonder what they I 
Beast by ‘ trunk ?’ ” I 

I ! 


They did not keep him long in suspense. 

The six men made their appearance again in front of 
the shed, carrying the trunk of a smal) tree uoon their 
shoulders. 

“ Oh, I see now,” said Dick ; “how over was it I did 
not think of that before P It waa the trunk of a tree that 
they meant. It looks as though it h&d been cut down 
some time, and laid on tho ground in the wet. They 
are going to smash the door in with it.” 

The intention of tho robbers was now only too appa- 
rent. With a ready thought, that had struok therq all 
at once, as soon as the word “trunk” was utto red by 
their jomrade, they one and all remembered t" a e truuk 
of a tree which had lain for many a day in th 3 clearing 
in tho front of tho hut. 

Then all, actuated by one impulse, darted off to fetch It. 
lhat was the moment Dick should have seized upon to 
make his escape ; but while he waa cudgelling his 
f-ns to think what they meant, the opportunity was 

The trunk which the men carried was quite denuded 
of its branches. No doubt they had, from time to time, 
been lopped off for firewood. 

It was about ten feet in length by two in diameter. 

,, Th® men, three on each side, made a pause, and set- 
tled it firmly upon their shoulders. 

The thickest end was turned towards the door, and 
when the men carrying it rushed forward and used it 
as a battering-ram, there were very few doors that could 
have held upon their binges. 

Dick’s position was getting critical, for at close quar- 
ters six to one ie rather long odds. 

“ Forward ! forward 1” shouted the man nearest tho 
large end of the treo. 

Encircling it with their arms, tho men ran forwards, 
and the rude battering-ram came with a terrifia crash 
against the door. 

Still, it did not give way completely. It was strongly 
made, and kept its place bravely ; but another such a 
blow as that which it had just received must inevitably 
demolish it. 

“ Back ! back ! mates ; back 1 One more blow, and 
tho door is open.” 

The men gave a cheer as they drew back, and pre- 
pared for another charge. 

They rushed forward with great impetuosity, with 
thrice as much as was required iudeod, for the door gave 
way in a moment ; and as they had prepared to meet 
with a much greater amount of resistance, they, as a 
natural result, went sprawling into tho hut, with tho 
treo on top of them. 

They did not appear, though, to have sustained much 
damage, for, in an inconceivably short timo they had 
risen to their feet. 

All cast a rapid glance aronud them. 

The bright moon lighted up tho place iu almost every 
part. 

Tho hut was empty. 

Dick had immediately after the first blow retired to 
the other apartment. 

The door which connected tho two rooms opened in- 
wardly, so ha stood a better chance of securing it than 
he would if it had opened outwards. His eye lighted 
, upon the chest from which the man had produced the 
j bottle of brandy. It was large and heavy, and Dick 
dragged it with difficulty along the floor and placed it 
against the door. 

Of course it would not form any great obstacle, but 
still it. would hinder their entrance for a moment or two. 

He had just finished placing it iu its position when he I 
heard the men dash up against it. 

“ If now,” he said, “ I could only have a peep outside | 
this door to see what is going on in front, but, as I can’t I 
I shall have to take my luok.” 

He nnfastened tho door, so that it would at any mas 
ment swing open. 

Then he mounted his steed. 

Crash — crash came the blows upon the inner door. 
Feeling there was not a second to lose, Dick guided 
Bess to the front door of the hut. 

By leaning forward in his saddle he could tafco hold 
of its edge. 
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He bent down hie head to a levol with Bess’s ears, 
and held the reina firmly with his left hand. 

TheD he pulled the door quickly open and dashed out 
into the clearing-. 

A loud shout from several men in front mingled with 
that uttered by thoae who were withiu as he did so. 

“The spy! the spy!” they oried. “That’s him! 
Stop him ! Stop him !” 

Several men darted out from the shadow of the trees 
and endeavoured to seize Bess by the bridle. 

They might ae well have tried to arrost the flight of 
an eagle 

Several shots were fired by those in the r''r, and a 
sudden shock, likeja stroke with a stick, unaccompanied 
by pain, made Dick aware he had been hit in the shoulder. 

It was his left one. 

He pulled up and turned round upon his foe3» 

Their numbers had increased to near a score. 

They stood huddled together in a dense throng, 

They had all paused on seeing Dick suddenly wheel 
round. 

He had a pistol in his right hand. 

“ Hall back into the hut,” he cried in stentorian tones. 

“ Fall back all, or I fire.” 

Instinctively the men retreated a few paces. 

“ Forward — forward ! let not the spy escape. Aroye 
Buch cowards that ye shrink from one man ? He has 
learned our secret and will betray us. Capture him, | 
alive or dead !” 

The man who prononneed these words appeared to 
hold the post of captain to the troop, for, though he 
gave such valorons orders, he himself very prudently 
kept in the background. _ 

Dick laughed as he said — 

“ I hold here ttie life of one man. Which of you is 
willing to be that one ?” 

None stirred. 

They wero cowards as it was, but Dick's resolute bear- 
ing, and the conviction that one of them must receive 
the contents of the pistol, did not enhance their valour. 

They drew back yet further towards the door of the 
hut. 

“On: on! After him! after him!” again shouted their 
prudent captain. “Capture him, my gallant hearts !” 

Dick could not help feeling amused at tho idea of 
twenty men holding back from attacking him. 

Ao open kind of glade was before him, so, firing his 
pistol at random in the midst of the banditti, Dick 
turned his mare’s head and galloped away. 

As soon as they saw liia back the men hastened to 
pursue him, and Dick heard them givo a loud shout, in- 
tended no doubt to buoy up their courage. 

" What a ridiculous termination to so horrible an ad- 
venture. They are the rankest cowards I ever met with, 
and no mistake. I suppose their achievements consist 
for the most part in plundering a henroost. I am, how- 
ever, far from being satisfied ; I would givo a great deal 
to hear the story of that poor fellow whom I found in 
the underground cell.” 

Full of these thoughts Dick reached tho lana which 
bordered tho wood. 

Ho looked behind him, but no traces of bis pursuoia 
wero visible. 

CHAPTER VI. 

THE MEETING WITH THE SPECTRE EOESEMAN It THE 
LANE. 

“What a glorious night !" said Dick, as he looked up 
and down the quiet shady lane. 

The moon was at the full, and had just passed the 
meridian. 

Far and -vide, over hill and dale, tree and meadow, 
hill and stream. f e*' ‘he flood oi eilvery lustre which 
she poured fortb. 

It lighted up, too, witb a rare brilliancy and beauty, 
the numerous objects in the fertile landscape. 

Dick stood upon apiece of slightly rising ground which 
commanded a splendid view of the surrounding scenery. 

Deposing on the northern horizon, like some giant 
cloud, was the mass of buildings of which the city of 
London is composed. 

Above them all towered the mighty dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


The gilding on the summit of the monument glistened 
faintly in the mellowed light. 

But not for long did tho highwayman remain gazing 
at the beauty of the soene. Ho was anxious to reach 
Loudon, and turning Bess’s head in that direction. he 
gave her the rein freely. 

And now, as both horse and rider are for n JO -jum in 
comparative safety, we will rest fer a few moments from 
the recital of the varied incidents which occurred on 
this most eventful night. 

We wish, if possible, to combat in the space of a few 
lines tho ch^ctiona which have been raised to making a 
highwayman the hero of romance. 

We feel sure .ome of our readors will be willing to 
listen to our arguments. 

First, then, it hae been urged, and witb s^me apparent 
reason, that the narration of such romantic incidents aa 
pertain to a highwayman’s career would tend to make 
the thoughtless endeavour to imitate them. 

Before we consider this question, it ought to be clearly 
borne in mind that no small amount of the interest 
which such a tale excites is due to the faot that the 
Knight of the Itoad ie essentially a thing of the past. 

It is well known how the influence of time softens the 
asperities of all thinge, and it has not omitted to throw 
a gloss over the highwayman’e exploits. 

Now we ourselves cannot for a moment think it pos- 
sible that anyone, let him bo ever so unrefleotive, could 
be ridiculous enough, in these days, to attompt to imi- 
tate their deeds. 

In fact, the bold highwayman who cried “Stand and 
deliver I” upon the road, hae got to be considered in the 
light of a spocios oPknight-errant, whose chief business 
was to redress such social wrongs as camo under his 
immediate notico in the course of the many adventures 
among high and low, which must necessarily fall to his 
lot, aud this is why we follow him with pleasure. Were 
scenes of violence alouo depicted, the only feeling that 
would be called into existence would be disgust at his 
atrocities. 

“ Such, then, being the case, it must be self-evident that 
it is not his obnoxiousnesB to the laws of the land nor the 
crimes of which he may have been guilty, thatrivels the 
attention of the reader, but his courage, addrw, eingle- 
mindnese, and opposition of all kinds of oppmasion. 

When we carry the fancy back a hundred years, we 
picture society as something very different to wzat itie 
in the present day. Law and justice were not bo impar- 
tially administered them as they are now, and it must 
be conceded that there 1 b yet ample room for improve- 
ment. 

But nothing causes so great a change in manners aud 
customs as increase in the speed of locomotion. 

The lumbering stage-coach, with its bluff coaohman 
aud thick-headed guard, has given place to the railway 
train, so his occupation having gone, the day of the high, 
wayman has passed away never to return. 

Besides, the person who was weak-mindod enough to 
think he could achieve the feats aaoribed to heroes 
such as ours, would be just as likely, after reading some 
romance of chivalry, to don a suit of armour, and set out 
in quest of adventures, like Don Quixote. 

Now no one thinks of stigmatizing as improper the 
romances in which mailed warriors aud crusaders take 
a part, and yet it appears to us, the obiection raised 
applies to them with equal force. 

’ The truth is, that those persons whoso ordinary life 
is monotonous and void of incident devour with avidity 
all tales of wild and wonderful adventure, for the 
simple reason that they present ao vivid and remarkable 
a contrast to the routine of their own existence. 

To all of these we promise in our pages a rich mine 
of entertainment ; but we wish them >,0 remomber the 
work is a romance — nothing more. 

Meanwhile Dick has trotted swiftly down the lane m 
the direction of London. 

The high road is gained and crossed, and down ano- 
ther narrow lane, which will abbreviate the distance to 
be travelled, he takes his way. 

Soaking slowly through his coax >nd trickling down 
on to Bee s’ 6 flanks, came the blood from ttm wound in 
his left shonlder. 

It was scarcely more than a mere soraten. j.„e bullet, 
which had been fired by the robbers in the wood; siad 
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ploughed up the flesh on his shoulder, but had not 
fcouohed the bone in itB passage. \ 

It bled freely, and to this circumstance may be attri- , 
buted the total absence of pain. He heeded itnot in the 
least, and had even forgotten he ha,. 1 been wounded. 

But slowly and constantly welled forth the current of 
life, and fell with a faint, almost inaudible, drip upon 
the ground in the country lano. 

• Not for long, however, can he remain insensible to the 
fearful loss of blood 

Still he galloped onward. 

All was beautifully calm. No sound, save the beat ot 
Bess's hoofs, and the rustling of thefoliageon each side 
of him, broke the delicious silence. 

Before him, and high up in the heavens, was the bright, 
fall moon, travelling apparently at the same rate as him- 
self and ever keeping the same distance in advance. 

Occasionally a light fleecy cloud would sweep over her 
disc, obscuring her brilliancy for a moment, and then 
sail away across the sky, but that was all. 

It was a night which could not fail to make a deep 
impression upon any reasoning being. The deep silence 
and repose aronnd seemed to steal into the mind and 
create a corresponding influence upon the soul. It 
seemed to chasten and soften down the thoughts as the 
moonlight chastened material objects. 

Then the aspect of the lane changed. 

The low hedgerows gave place to high ones, while here 
and there a thick group of elms and poplars cast a deep 
black shadow on the roadway. 

Dick still pressed on. Once or twice he felt a strange 
sensation of weaknoss, and a kind of mist floated before 
his eyes, 

A Blight smarting from the wound in his shoulder now 
attracted his attention, and he placed his right hand 
upon it. 

To his surprise, he found his coat sopping wet. 

He withdrew his hand with a puzzled air. 

Oh! I remember now,” he said ; “ one of those rascals 
scratched me with a bullet, and I suppose it has been 
bleeding ever since." 

He moved his arm about to ascertain whother the 
joint had been injured in any way, but he felt nothing 
more than a little stiffness. 

“ Oh 1 it’s all right,” he said. “ I mnst manage to hind 
it up in some way ; I wish I had discovered it earlier.” 

While speaking he untied his voluminous cravat, and, 
though it was rather an awkward job, succeeded in ban- 
daging the wound and stannching the blood. 

“ That’s better ! I shall get on now, I fancy.” 

Bnt he had lost more blood than he imagined, and ho 
felt his head swim, and he reeled in his saddle. 

“ Woa ! gently! holdup!” ho said, clutohiug Bess’s 
mane. “ Woa now !” 

He recovered himself by an effort, and pricking his 
mare gently with a spur, continued on his way. 

A dull red mist seemed to obscure his vision, but by 
degrees it cleared away. 

Then, as he looked in advance of him, ho fancied he 
could see in the far distance something in motion, but he 
could not determine what it was, for it was so confoun- 
ded with the Bhadows at the end of the lane that it was 
hardly distinguishable. 

Presently, however, it began to assume the form of a 
horse and rider. 

It looked, though, strangely dim and undefined. 

It approached with a peculiar gliding, undulating 
movement. 

What puzzled him most was, that though he bent for- 
ward in the saddle and listened, and though all around 
was so profoundly silent, no Bound of the horse’s feet 
striking against the road came to his ears. 

And still onward, nearer, nearer, with the same glid- 
ing, stealthy motion, came the mysterious steed. 

Dick felt a vague feeling of alarm — it could scarcely 
be called terror — creeping over him. 

Thie was in a groat measure, no donbt, produced by 
the great quantity of blood which he had lost. 

He made a strong "dfort to shake it off. 

It was in vain. 

Then he became conscious that Bo* was trembling 
violently. 

His hands wandered to the holsters. 

And nowthe spectral-looking horseman reached a spot 


where no shadows fell upon the lane, and was plainly, 
revealed by the pale moonbeams. 

The miBty, shadowy look had disappeared. 

Both horse and rider were defined with extraordinary 
clearness. 

Involuntarily, as his eye rested upon them, e, crj of 
astonishment issued from his lips. 

And well there might. 

He fancied he must be dreaming. 

The mysterious rider was a perfect reflex of himself. 

The steed of his own mare, Black Bess. a 

He saw the whole a9 plainly as if he had stood before 1 
a gigantic looking-glass. 

He closed his oyes, fancying for a moment that what 
be Baw was but the creation of his own brain j and 
when ho opened them again it was with the [firm 
conviction that when he did so the apparition would 
havo vanished. 

But no ; there it stood, and apparently ten times more 
palpable than before. 

He ran his eye over the costume. ; 

There was the same rakish-looking hat, with its long" 
trailing feather, the same gold-faced scarlet coat, the 
same high boots — all was most exaot. 

In a moment, all that he had ever heard respecting 
the appearance of such an object being a foretoken of 
death flashed through liis mind ; and, although it could 
not absolutely be said that he placed credence in such 
stories, yet, when he saw approaching, and at no great 
distance from him, a form which he was convinced was 
no illusion, a cold chill crept over him, and the blood 
seemed to gush back suddenly to his heart. 

His breath came short and thick. 

“ What can it mean f ” he said, faintly. 

As he spoke, the mysterious horsman suddenly leaped 
the hedge, and sped over the meadows until he reached 
a little knoll, where he stood still and immovable. 

As for Bess, she seemed as if changed to stone. Her 
neck was outstretched towards the spectre steed, and 
her eyes seemed bursting from their sockets. Her mane 
was erect and her sides wet with perspiration. 

How long Dick gazed he knew not, but suddenly a 
cloud passed over the moon’s face, and cast a temporary 
darkness around. 

When she peeped forth again the spectre horseman 
had disappeared. 

Dick gave a sigh of relief. 

‘‘This is very, very strange,” he said. “What can be 
the meaning of this assumption of my own form and 
features p I feel sick and faint. My brain is heavy and 
my arms paralyzed. Can it be possible that I have bled 
to death p” 

His heart pulsated at twice its usual speed as this 
question crossed his mind, and be leaned forward heavily 
upon the neck of his steed. 

In a few moments, however, the deathlike faintness 
which had come over him passed away, and a9 he settled 
himself properly in the saddle, he passed his hand two 
or throe times over his brow, and looked in a bewildered 
sort of fashion about him. 

All was Btiil and silent. No other living, moving ob- 
ject could be anywhere distinguished. 

He urged Bess forwards. 

Filled with strange thoughts and sensations to which 
he had hitherto been a stranger, Dick proceeded on his 
way to London, nor did ho draw rein again until he 
stood upon the old bridge at Blaokfriars. 

A cool, refreshing breeze came from the surface of the 
water, and Dick paused for a few moments in order to 
enjoy it, for it came very gratefully upon his fevered 
brain. 

There were a few vessels even at that hour moving 
lazily on the river. 

He watched them for some moments. 

It was wonderful what a difference the cool breeze 
made to Dick ; he felt himself revive rapidlv. 

Then he spoke — 

“ I am better now — much better. I feel, though, very, 
very weary, and am glad I have reaohed London. I will 
mako my way at once to where I oan t'xve aw hour or 
two s repose.” 

Ha proceeded at a gentle pace np Bridge-street, and 
so on across Fleet-street into Farringdon-etreEt, and 
past the gloomy old Fleet Prison, 
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Then ha plunged into tlia mass of narrow streets and 
Courts which lie between Fleet-street and Holborn-hill. 

To-day it, is by no means an enviable locality, but a 
hundrod years ago wo may reasonably conclude it was at 
the very least a hundred times worse than it is now. 

Ho threaded his way into Chancery-lano without 
meeting with a soul. 

He made his way to tho corner of Carey-strcoi. 

Hero a watchman had his station, rho was supposed 
to watch ever the 1 i e ' eh I; our hood and protect the 
houses from tho burglar ! 

Suppose, indeed ! 

The box was them, but it was empty. Doubtless, 
the guardian of the night was solacing himself some- 
where noar at hand. 

At almost any other time Dick would have played 
him some trick, but now he was so thoroughly exhausted 
he could think of nothing but reaching some place of rest. 

Soon, then, he emerged into Drury-lane by way of 
Princes-street, aud, turning to the left, pullod up at 
the White Horse. 

No traces of this ancient inn aro left now. It was 
pulled down rnauy years ago, and the present gin- 
palace erected on its site in the south corner of a pas- 
sage oallod White Horse-yard. 

It was famed all over London as being the resort of all 
the criminals in town. Tho landlord was always too well 
paid by his customers for any reward, howovor great, to 
be au inducement for him to betray them, and any of the 
" family ” was sure of fiuding a safe refuge in his house. 

Although it.7va3 at an hour when everybody would be 
supposed to bo in bed, yet, when Dick drew up before 
the old iun, a light was burning in the tap-room. 

He alighted, and, instead of entering by tho door, led 
Bess by the bridle down a narrow alley until be 
reached a small door. 

Here he paused, and pressing liis thumb against tho 
lintel, waited patiently. 

The door swung silently open, and a stout, red-faced 
man appeared upon the threshold. 

He held a lantern in his hand. 

“ Hullo !” ha said, gruffly ; then, as ho recognized his 
visitor, ho said, in a cordial voice, “ Why, Dick lad, is 
it you p I have not seen you for an age. How mortal 
pale you are, to bo sure 1 'What’s the matter ?” I 

Dick smiled languidly as he replied — 

“ I am wounded, JIatthew.” 

“Eh! wounded?” 

“ Oh, only slightly, only slightly. A mere scratch ; 
in fact, nothing to speak of.” 

V Coine iu, come in, and let me attend to it. Bring 
your mare with you. I’ll sec to stabling her all right. 
Come in, conio in.” 

Dick led Bess over tho doorstop as desired, and 
RIatthow, the landlord, carefully closed the door. 

It was rather a strange place in which. Dick stood, 
and it well deserves a line or two of description. 

In appearance it more resembled tho bottom of a well 
than anything else, only it was square instead of round. 

The only roof it hail was the sky. 

It was about eight feet square. That side of it in 
which the door was pi iced was a plain brick wall of the 
same height as the house itself. 

Tho other three sides wero simply the external walls 
of tho inn, in which wero several windows. 

But the strangest thing of all was that a number of 
pieces of iron, about twelve inches long by one in dia- 
meter, were stuck at regular intervals from the floor to 
the roof, so that a person might by their aid ascend to 
tho housetops. 

These bars were besides arranged so that, they passed 
noar every window which looked into this square placo. 

Their use was obvious. 

A person could leave any of those rooms without 
difficulty through tho window, und either go upordowu 
as circumstances might require. 

There was a small low door opposite to the one by 
which Dick had entered, leading into the inn. and 
another on the loft hand leading by a circuitous route 
to tho stabler 

It waa throngn uhis last-mentioned door that tho 
landlord passed, followed by Dick and his mare. 

Tired and taint as he was, Dick would not forego 


his invariable oustom of seeing bis mare safely lodged 
and fed. 

This done, he accompanied old RIatthew through a 
maze of wooden corridors, and up a flight of rickety 
6tairs into a email chamber. 

“There,” said the landlord, putting his lantern 
on the broad window-sill, and carefully closing the 
shutters, “you may make yourself porfectly comfort- 
able for twelvo hours at least. Here is the bed.” 

Dick threw himself upon tho bed with an air of in- 
tense satisfaction. 

“ Shall I leave tho light ?” 

“ No ; I shall not want it.” 

“All right; goodnight.” 

“ Good night, landlord,” replied Dick ; “ mind you 
look after my mare.” 

“Don’t trouble about that, my boy. Won’t you have 
something to eat and drink P” 

“No, no, thank you,” replied Turpin, drowsily. 

“ Stay till I wake up. That’ll do.” 

“ Good night, Dick,” said the landlord again. 

He waited in vain for a reply. 

Dick was fast asleep. 

“ Ah, well,” said old Matthew, as ho approaohed the 
bed, and cast the light of the lantern upon his face. 

“ He’s helpless enough now, and no mistake. However, 
lie shall come to no harm under this roof so long ns I 
am alive. So rest in peace, brave heart, rest in peace.” 

The landlord slowly left the bedside, and dosed the 
door carefully behind him. 

The dawn of the coming day struggled through the 
triaugular-slmped holes in the window shutters, and a 
faint, leaden-ooloured beam of light fell upon tho ex- 
hausted, slumbering highwayman. 

CHAPTER VII. 

THE ENCOUNTER WITH THE POLICE OPFICEP. ON THE 
ROOF OP THE OLD INN IN DKURT LANE. 

“ Bouse up, Dick ! rouse np, lad ! Wake up ! wake 
up, come ! Hero’s a couple of redbreasts dropped in. 
Wake up !” 

It was old Matthew Gale, the landlord, who epoko. 

it seemed to Dick as though he had only just closed 
his eyes when these words sounded in his ears. 

He started up in bed. 

“ What is it, RIatthew, eh ? Is tlie liouBe on fire ?” 

“ No, no ; only I saw a couple of officers come in. I 
didn’t stop to eeo wliat they wanted, but thought I 
wonld wake yon up, so that you might be prepared for 
action if necessary.” 

“Thanks! thanks! And Bess ?” 

“ Eight as a trivet. She’s got all her traps on, and 
you can have her at a moment’s notice.” 

“ That is well. Why, dear me, it is getting quit© 
daylight.” 

“Daylight? Ha! ha! He! he! he! Ha! ha!” 

The landlord fairly held his side9. 

“ Hilloa ! rehat’s up P Why do you laugh ?” 

“Ha! ha! Why, at you, to be sure. The idea of 
fancying it was getting daylight. Night is closing in 
quick !” 

“Nonsense!” 

“ It’s a fact.” 

“ Then do you mean to say I have been sleeping 
twelvo hours ?” 

“ Well, that’s somewhere about the figure, I guess.” 

“ I can scarcely credit it. I thought I had only juBt 
closed my eyes when you called me.” 

“That was because you slept sound. How is your 
wound ?” 

“ Oh, I fancy it’s all right, i feel nothing of it.” 

“ I wouldn’t move the bandage yet if 1 were you,” 
said RIatthew, after examining it. “ Let it alone, and 
it will soon get right. Try a glass or two of this ; it 
is the finest old port in my cellar,'' It will put now 
blood into you.” 

“ Yon aro thoughtful, my friend. I do feol just the 
least bit faint.” ( 

“ I shouldn’t wonder. Now, if I were you, x would 
try a good meal.” 

“ I feel very hungry, I oan tell you; but haw aboRt 
the officers you were mentioning ?” 
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"Oh! dear me, -what a head I’ to got! I have been 
rattling on like this, and quite forgot all about them.” 

“I can scarcely think they are after me. How could 
they tell I was anywhere in the neighbourhood?” 

“Oh 1 I didn’t nay they were after you, only I thought 
you ought Hot to Vie •'■sleG'D while .tho Philistines wero 
abroad.” 

“ They can’t be afto:: me. If they had seen me last 
night we should have had a visit long before this. ’ 

“ Ho doubt, no doubt.” 

“ Just run down, will you, then, and find out their 
object; and, as soon as you can, oorne back and let mo 
know.” 

“ I will. Don’t bo afraid, Diok, lad ; you are safer 
here than you could be any whore. I’ll promise you if 
the grabs aro in search of yon I can baffla thorn without 
any trouble. So rest in security where you aro. You 
have nothing whatever to fear." 

“ Well, then, Matthew, I should like you to run down 
again, and find oat, if you can, what it, is these officers 
want.” 

“All right; bpton no account leave the room until I 
return.” 

Dick opened the door himself, and allowed the land- 
lord to go out, and, leaning over the balusters, watched 
him as far down the stairs as he could, and then stood 
still and listened. 

He heard the landlord’s footsteps for some momonts, 
and then a door closed, after which ail was still. 

Then a longipause ensued, when, hearing the door 
open again, Dick withdrew into his chamber. 

In a moment or two afterwards the landlord returned. 

“ Well?” said Dick, inquiringly. 

“It’s you they’re after. They’ve got somo suspicion 
yon are here, but of course I denied the fact, and told 
them to search tho old plaoe from top to bottom. It 
will take them some time,” he added, Complacently. 

“No doubt of that.” 

“The 1 White Horse ’ is fuller of odd nooks and cor- 
ners than they fancy.” 

“ Have they begun their search ?” 

“Yes ; and as they no doubt think in a very ounniug 
manner. Y"ou must not suppose that this staircase is the 
principal one. It is quite a secondary ouo, and they 
may not discover its existence. However, they have all 
gone straight up to the top of the house, iuteudinir t. > 
commence their search on the roof and end in the celWv ’ 

“ All, do you say P” 

“ Why, not all, of course. They havo left ono cr tw > 
downstairs as a kind of guard; and, no doubt, several 
more are looking out in tire lane and the court, and they 
would of course raiso an alarm if they saw you attempt- 
ing to leave the premises.” 

A great hubbub from somewhere above now reaahed 
their oar. 

“ God bless me!” said the landlord, “ what’s that P” 

“ They had made some discovery or othor, I should 
fancy. What can it be ?” 

Old Matthew changed colour a little as he replied — 

“ I have no idea. However, it appears they have been 
np to the roof, and come down again. I must leave you 
now, to go and Bee what they aro after.” 

“ Very good ; but how shall I manage if tboy tako it 
into their heads to come here while you aro away f” 

“ I’ll show you. Boss is safe enough, and wher*' they 
will never find her, so don’t let that trouble you.” 

“ Well — well 1" said Dick, uneasily. 

‘‘Don’t putyonrself about. Beleaguered as the house 
is, it would be impossible for you to leave it with your 
mare. I know you don’t like to be off her back, but it 
can’t be helped.” » 

“ What do you propose, then?” 

“Just this. When I go out, shut the door and lock 
it after me. If the officers don’t come, well and good. 
If they do, look here 1” 

The landlord wont to th9 window as ho spoke. 

. “ Now,” ho Eaid, “ there is something very peculiar 
indeed about this window. You Bee, to all appearance, 
it is nailed up.” 

“ Yes — yes.” 

‘Well, it is only in appearance. Those nail-heads, 
whior, stick out so ostentatiously all round the sash, are 
lifio a. good deal of ostentation in tbis world — all sham. 
Thav are just intended to mislead any one, and nothing 


more. The window opens with a hidden spring, a this 
way.” 

He pressed on tho hoadof one of rue pianyijjaiis round 
tho Bash, and the window rose silently in the groove 
made for it, and continued to rise so lone; aP the head 
of tho nail was pressed upon. ° 

“Now, of course, you will say,” continued tho land- 
| lord, “that it is just possible, as the spring which opens 
the window is not concealed, that it may bo discovered. 
But there is not tho slightest ground for such a thought. 
On the contrary, it is more likoly to provont its being 
found out. You must boar in mind that there aro at 
least fifty nail-heads here altogether, which diminishes 
the chances of discovery fifty times. Then, if the nails 
were tampered with, no ono would think of driving thorn 
in further, as you saw me da, but, on tho contrary, 
would try to pull them out.” 

Thero was so much logic in this reasoning that Diok 
was convinced at once. 

“ But you havon’t soen all of this yet,” said old Mat- 
thew, with a certain dogree of pride, “ though tho other 
part is simple enough. Look outside.” 

Dick put ilia hoad through tho window, and saw that 
he was looking into the square, well-like place which he 
had enterod about twelve hours before. 

“ Those bars,” said Matthew, “are mortared very 
firmly into tiro wall, and yon need not fe.ar their giving 
way. As soon, then, as you hear the officers at tho door, 
press on the nail ; it is the eleventh from the sili, and 
the window will open as I showed you. Then climb out, 
aud take hold of the bar nearest to you with your right 
hand, and pntting yonr foot on another ono, close the 
window with your left ; you will find it shutdown with 
ease. It will thou be immovable, and present to the 
officers tho appearance of having been nailed up for a 
length of time. An active man like you will, of course, 
be ablo to reach the roof without difficulty, and when 
you have, I must leave you to your own devices.” 

“And fear not for me, then,” said Dick, pressing the 
landlord’s hand ; “ I shall be right enough, never fear.” 

“ I will leave you, then, for I am full of anxiety to 
know what tho redbreasts aro doing, and my longer 
absonco might be productive of suspicion.” 

“ Do so — do so.” 

“ f hope,” said Diak, “you' will bo ablo to lead them 
off the scout, for I can feel I am dreadfully weak. I must 
Suva lost au immenso quantity of blood.” 

“.Keep yourself quiet, and don’t got excited. I would 
advise you to lie down on tho bod again. You can, if 
necessary, easily make it appear as though it had never 
been slept on.” 

“ To bo sure. I wish ” 

“ What ?” 

“ You will smile, hut if you will believe me, I am never 
contented unless Bess is close to mo.” * 

“ tffi 1 now don’t, 1 beg, trouble about that. I, as I 
said just now, may take the officers quito off their soeut : 
and if I do, as it is only a little after nine, you can, as 
soon as they are gone, make your way down the court 
into Clare-market, and so gain tho open country.” 

“ I shall be glad to do so, and I fancy when once Lon- 
don is behind me, I shall bo some time beforo I return.” 

“ Oh 1 your wound makes you down-hearted. You 
will soon bo all right.” 

“ Well, leave me now, leave me now. Try and spare 
me tho task of climbing over tho roofs, for I feel quits 
unequal to it.” 

“Trust to me, I’ll do the best I can,” said tho land- 
lord, leaving the room. 

With a wearied air, Dick throw himself upon the bed, 
and pressed his bands over his temples. Thero was a 
throbbing sensation in his hoad which was distracting 
and painful in tho oxtromo. His system had been al. 
most drained of blood. 

Time passed, and nearly half an h ur elapsed after old 
Matthew left tbo room before i'nrpij hoard anvthinE; 
to indicate tho coming of his foes. 

Then, as ho lay in a half unconscious stat'" ho heard 
ho sound of footsteps on the stairs. 

A minute more, and the hnm of many .oiocC mingled 
with them. 

lie rose to a sitting posture on tho bed 

The different objects in the room soeim.r]! chasing esor i 
other round and round him. 
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r Zo was in a strange, dreamy state. 

Suddenly, the familiar tones of old Matthew’s voice 
strnck vpon his earB. 

Ke was speaking londly. 

“ Of course, of course. Go where you like ; i don't- 
care. I only hope you’ll find him, that’s all.” 

11 Your conduct is very suspicions, Mr. Galo; "sry 
suspicious indeed,” said a gruff voice. 
j “ As how, 1 should like to know ?” rejoined the land* 
lord. “As how, I Bay? Have I interfered with you 
in the least, or said a word to you about turning lay 
house upside down, and ruining my trade P Just an- 
swer me that.” * 

“ Why, I think your trade would fake a good deal of 
ruining, Mr. Gale. It’s no good you putting on an air 
of injured innocence, for your house is celebrated all 
over the kingdom as being the resort of the worst of 
characters.” 

“ Bo careful what you’re saying, be careful what you're 
Haying. Recollect you’re in my house, Mr. Officer.” 

“1 know that,” was the reply, givon in an irascible 
voice. “ But you just let me catch you out in harbour- 
ing or abetting any one, and see if I don’t make you 
Bmart for it. I shall be sure to do bo, sooner or later.” 

“Oh! indeed, Mr. Clever; oh! indeed. Perhaps 
you’d like to find me out to-day ?” 

“I Bhall, too, or it's very odd to me, so I wouldn't 
advise you to crow so loud. What room does this door 
open into, eh P” 

They had reached the threshold of the one in which 
Dick stood. 

While this little conversation was going on, and 
which, from its rather artificial character, was doubt- 
less got up by old Matthew with the intention of put- 
ting Dick on his guard, the latter had, in a great mea- 
sure, euceeeded in shaking off the feeling of faintness 
which had so weighed upon him. 

He smoothed over the bed, and unlocked the door 
silently, so that the suspicions of the officora should not 
be aroused by finding it fastened on the inside ; and 
then, rushing to the window, ho pressed the spriug, and 
passed quickly out of it. 

Taking hold, then, firmly of the bar, as the landlord 
had directed, he closed the window with his left hand. 

As he hung thus suspended, he felt hiniBelf seized 
with a sudden giddiness, and it was by little short of it 
• miracle lie eaved himself from falling into the yard bole y , 

He looked up, and saw the edge of the roof about teiij 
i feet above him 

He sighed as ho saw it. 

“ I can never do it,” he said ; “ I never in my life felt 
so deadly faint. I must make the effort, though, or they 
may see mo from the window.” 

. He climbed up three or four steps, and 'paused ; he 
felt that for the moment he was out of danger. 

The cool night air blew refreshingly upon him, and 
every second seemed to bring with it a frosh accession 
of strength. 

No sound reached him from the room below. 

How they were getting on of course he could form no 
eort of idea. 

“ It will ho best for me to ascend the rest of the dis- 
tance. 1 shall bo able to rest much better on the roof, 
and I shall no doubt be perfectly secure; for, having 
searohed it once, they will not be likely to look for me 
again ; and, unless I am mistaken, they will leave a man 
On every staircase as they go on with their search to 
prevent the possibility of any ono making their escape 
by ascending. 

He proceeded to the execution of his design. The re- 
maining bars were ascended with but little difficulty, 
for he felt ho had regained much of his wonted strength, 
nnd he found himself in anther moment at the edge of 
the parapet. 

To climb over this would De the most dangerous part 
of the business. He would have to relinquish bis hold 
or the iron bai s, and, grasping the stonework, draw him- 
self over. But the stone had been there exposed to wind 
and rain for many a long year, and was much decayed ; 
and as he, with his left hand, Btrove to take a hold, he 
as often found a fragment come away in his fingers. 

I They fell with a slight sound into the yard beneath. 

Dick shuddered at the time thoy took to reach it. 

| However, making a vigorous effort, h’ Bcaled the 


parapet, and rolled over into the gutter, which sur- 
rounded it on the inner Bide. 

It was not a very pleasant place to fall into, for it was 
filled with black slimy mud, whiohhad from time to time 
accumulated there, and Dick rose up very muoh the 
worse for the contact. 

He did not, however, rise immediately to his feet, but 
lay otill for a few moments, and then* raising hia head, 
looked carefully around him. 

An angular roof of dark red tiles was onliis lelthand, 
and up this he began to climb. 

The ascent was rather Bteep, and he slipped once or 
twice before be reached the top, along which he crept a 
few feet, until bis farther progress was stayed by a huge 
stack of chimneys. 

“I must get round this,” he said, “and on to the 
roof of the next house, in case any of the officers should 
make their appearance, then I shall be all right.” 

Very carefully now, for the attempt was full of peril, 
Dick crawled round to the other side of the chimneys. 

“ Now I’ve caught you, Mr. Dick ; now I’ve oanght 
you,” said an exulting voice at this moment; and, be- 
fore he was aware of it, Diek felt hiniBelf olutohed 
tightly round the throat by somo one. 

It was a Bow-street runner, who had been left there 
by his superiors to watch if the highwayman made, his 
appearance, and with instructions, in case he should do 
so, to give an immediate alarm. 

But this man did not want for courage, and he resolved, 
should Diek get out on to the roof, to try his best to cap- 
ture him single-handed, which would entitle him to the 
very largo reward offered for his apprehension. 

Ho was sitting very composedly on the roof, bnt yet 
keeping a sharp look-out around him, when hie atten- 
tion was arrested by hearing a slight sound. 

It was the crumbling of the ooping aB Dick sought to 
obtain a firm hold of it. 

He withdrew instantly, and hid himself behind the 
chimneys, for he was well aware how great an advan- 
tage you have over your enemy if you can pounce upon 
him unawares. 

The officer, too, was also aware how difficult it was to 
keep a foothold on the tiles, especially during a struggle, 
t BO ’no very cunningly had got over the ridge of the roof 
Oj xo the opposite Bide, where he held himself in readi- 
ness to catch Diek by the throat. 

He knew, while he kept his hold u^on the highway, 
man, lie could not by any means fall down. 

But Dick waB accustomed to Budden surprises, and 
he very quickly recovered from thiB one. 

He was in a moment alive to the fact that unless he 
speedily overcame this officer, and that before he gaTe 
any alarm, his comrades from below would come to his 
assistance, and then, in such a place, opposed to Buoh 
odds, escape would be hopeless. 

All this hashed through his mind with the rapidity of 
lightning. 

Feeling, then, the necessity for instantaneous action, 
he summoned to Ms aid all the strength which he pos- 
sessed, and taking a firm grip of his opponent’s throat, 
lie endeavoured, by main force, to drag him over the 
ridge of the roof on to the side on which he was. 

Now this officer, full of the hope of being able to cap- 
ture the redoubtable highwayman single-handed, dis- 
dained to call for help, ae he might have done, and at- 
tacked him in a courageous manner. 

It was a singular combat. 

If there had been a spectator of it, though, ho wcrftk 
have noticed that Dick was by slow degrees drawing 
the officer over in spite of the strenuous efforts which 
he made to prevent it. 

The wound in Dick’s arm, which, now that his blood 
was hot, he thought not of, was, nevertheless, a disad- 
vantage ; but this was more than compensated by liia 
superior weight, for the officer, though muscular, was 
slightly made. 

Slowly and surelv lie felt he was beinr drawn upwards 
and over. 

Neither Bpoke. 

Their heavy breathin' wsa the only sound whioV 
issued from them. 

With might and main did the officer strive to maintain 
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turpin's struggle with the officer on the roof-top. 


bit position on the slope ; but in vain. He made frantic 
attempts to insert the toes of his boots in the erevioea 
of the tiles and the brickwork of the ohimneya ; but in 
rain likewise. 

Feeling, then, that it waa imperatively necessary to 
change his tactics, he ceased suddenly to oppose any 
resistance to being dragged over, and gave himself an 
impetus forward. 

This had the natural eifect of causing Dick to lose 
his balance, and both, without relaxing their hold, rolled 
over and over down the slanting roof. 

Had it not been for the old stone parapet, which was 
about eighteen inches high, and which had given Dick 
so much trouble to surmount, they must inevitably 
have been precipitated into the yard below. 

It stopped their further progress, though with more 
foroe and suddenness than was pleasant. 

A broad gutter, filled with the accumulated mud of 
many years, surrounded the parapet., audit was inti* 
this delightful bed they fell. 


Blok was undermost. 

The police-offioer placed his knee on Diok’s breast, 
and paused a moment to regain his breath ; then, in a 
moment after, the straggle recommenced on both sides 
with redoubled fury. 

They rose to their feet. 

There was just room for them to stand in that narrow 
gutter, bnt that was all. 

Dick waa an experienced wrestler, and a cold child 
crept over the officer as he felt himself in the grasp of 
one who was evidently a practised hand. 

“Surrender!” said Diok, between his teeth — “Sur- 
render, and I will spare you.” 

The only reply the officer made was to cling yet 
tighter to his foe. 

“Take your fate, then !" ehonted Diok, and he threw 
him violently down. 

The unfortunate officer fell with a dull, sickening 
Stund upon the top of the parapet. 
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His body was half over, but he still kept his hold. Ho 
/sit in tha was his only chance of preservation. 

With a sodden wrench Dick freed himself from ft, nut 
at the expense of soma portion of his apparel. 

With a hideous rnsh the body of the officer fell naok 
^gain, and plonked headlong down the abyss ore .THok 
oonld pot cot hia hand to save him. 

He placed his hands to his ears so that he buuu.u shot 
out the sickening crash of his body falling on the stones 
below 

He he&.'d it the ,gh plainly enough in his imagination , 
and he withdrew his hands with a ■lorrified expression 
upon his oountensnee. . 

He stooped down and peered over—' all waB dark below ; 
and profoundly still. 

“ Poor fellow !” said Dick, as he rose ; “ it’s »)I over 
with him. I'm sorry, for he was a brave man, but it was 
his life or mine ! Where shall I make my way now ?" 

Ho looked all round as he spoke. It was dusk, and 
the gloom was momentarily increasing. 

An apparently solid mass of roofs and chimneys of 
every imaginable shape and description environed him. 

From one or two of the queer-shaped attio-windows 
came a faint gleam of light. 

The moon had not yet risen, or if she had was not 
Buffioiently above the horison to shed her light upon 
ths roof-top! 

He crawled along the gutters until he oame to that 
part overlooking Drury-lane. 

An ever-moving throng filled the pavements, and then 
in another moment Dick’s eye fell npon the form of an 
officer who was standing in a doorway on the opposite 
side of the street and regarding the front of the inn 
attentively. 

Dick slunk down still lower in the gutter, though 
when he peeped over he had not exposed enough of his 
body to be visible in the darkness. 

Along the gutter on to the next house, and then on 
to the next, until he reached the corner of a street, he 
slowly crept. 

B halted. 

“ I must make my way down by one of these attic 
windows,” he said, “and through the house into the 
street below.” 

He made his attempt upon the one nearest to him. 
It was aeourely fastened. 

Just at that moment hiB eye fell npon a trap-door in 
the roof which was slightly displaced from its position. 

“ That will do it,” he said. “ All is easy now.” 

He advanoed to the trap as he spoke and lifted it off 
in a moment. It seemed to cover a square patch of 
darkness. 

Before be trusted himself to descend, he took a coin 
from his pocket and let it fall through. For aught he 
know the trap might be immediately over a steep stair- 
case, or bo great a distance from the floor as to prevont 
his dropping down with safety 

Besides, were anyone about the sound would inevita- 
bly attract their attention, but had he shown a light, 
it would have called notice to him. 

The coin fell on a floor a foot or two helo-w him, with 
a'ringing sound. 

He listened to see if any notioe was taken of it, but 
all was silent as before. 

Then he lowered himself oarefully through the trap, 
holding firmly by his hands. He strotohed out his feet 
and .found they just grazed the floor, bo he reached it 
without making the least noise. 

CHAPTER Till. 

DICK, BY HIS TIMELY PRESENCE, INTERRUPTS THE 

PERPETRATION OF A DEED OF CRUELTY. — THE 

YOUNG GIRL’S GRATITUDE. 

For a minute or two Dick stood perfectly still, in order 
that his eyes might bocome accustomed to the gloom. 
He dared not exhibit a light, and besides if hs did it 
would only have the effect of making the darkness seem 
greater by the contrast, for, of oourse, he could not 
keep it burning. 

*»<ary gradually toe light from the apertnro iu thb 
eeilteg obov appeared to increase in brightness, and as 
it (fid, the objects "•’rronnding hitn began to bo dimly 
visible. ■, 

It was on KeuiaU wooden landing which he stood, and 


from which one door opened. It was well he had the 
precaution to stand still, for the top staircase was only 
a few inches from him. 

He extended his hand and rested it ..pen the baluster. 
It was large and massive, and snoh at, may be found in 
London in old houses, at tho present time. 

With slaw and careful steps, and walking _„o»„ to 
the Wall so as to make the least possible noise, Dick 
descended the flight of stews, and found himself upon 
another landing. 

He oonld see with tolerable eaBe about him, tor it was 
lighted with a long window. 

Hearing no sound, and seeing nothing Indicative of 
the presence of a living creature, Dick did not pause, 
but commenced the desoent of the second flight. 

His foot was on the sixth step from the top, and he 
was feeling his way round the turn in the staircase, when 
his ear? w ere saluted with a succession of short shrioka 
of so shrill a nature that he almost lost his balance. 

It was evidently from a female that they proceeded. 

“Good heavens!” said Dick, “whatever can Lave 
happened. I never heard such frightful screams before. 
Some poor girl is in trouble, I take it !” 

As he uttered these words, he sprang hastily down 
the remainder of the stairs, nor did he pause until he 
found himself in the passage close to the frontdoor. 

The horrible shrieks still sounded in his ears, but they 
oame from some depth lower down. 

Guided by the cries, he found his way to the head of 
the stairs leading to tho kitchen, and up these they 
came in full force. 

Without a moment’s delay or hesitation, Dick ran 
down them, and seeing a bright light issuing from a 
partially closed door, he pushed it open, and with the 
hanger, which he wore by his side, in hia gra3p, burst 
into the apartment. 

A horrifying sight met his gaze. 

Cowering on the floor, and divested of almost every 
article of attire, was a young girl of about seventeen 
years of ago. She was dark, and had long glossy hair 
hanging disordsredly about her. Her hands were 
clasped together tightly, and her face, under happier 
auspioes, was doubtless beautiful, but r.ow it was con- 
vulsed with agony. Her lips wore apart and bloodless, 
and tears were streaming from aer eyes. 

Standing over her, and flourishing a broad, heavy belt 
or strap, was a being in the shape of a woman. She was 
old and gaunt, presenting indeed .more the appearance 
of an animated skeleton than aught else. Her eyes were 
bright and reptile-looking, and a ghastly expression 
of delight and fiend-like malice lighted up her counte- 
nance as she struck the girl brutally with the strap. 

Close by was a short, thin, insignificant-looking man, 
bnt there was a world of pity and commiseration in his 
looks. He held up his hands in a deprecating manner, 
as though he would fain, if he had the power, interpose 
and shield the young girl from the violent attaok the 
woman made upon her. 

Diok saw all this at a glance. 

“ Help ! help ! Save me ! save me !” shrieked the 
young girl, as her eyes fell upon the new-comer. “ Oh ! 
sir, whoever you may be, save and help me !” 

She sprang up on her feet, and reaching Dick’s side 
with a bound, flung her arms round him and clung with 
the intensity of one who feels she has found a saviour. 

Unmitigated surprise at the sudden appearance of a 
man in eo hostile an attitude, deprived the old hag for 
as instant of both speech and motion, and she glared 
up in Dick as she held tho strap in iae air, as though 
she had been suddenly confronted with a spectre. 

Diok passed his arm round the slight form of the young 
girl and drew her towards him, endeavouring by this 
means to reassure her and calm her terrible agitation. 

“Oh! save me, sir! save me!” she sobbed, “take 
me away from here ! Pray do, for Mrs. Brattle beats 
me nearly to death every day. Oh! do take me away 1 
Will you, sir ?” 

She clung to him still more olosely, as she asked this 
question, and looked np into his face with so much 
appealing earnestness, that Dick felt the tears snrjng> 
uncontrollably into his eyes. * 

“ Save you, my poor girl !” he said, in hie deep, manly 
tones, which thrilled through every nerve of the girl’e 
body with a feeling of exquisite delight which she had 
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before experienced ; “ of course I will* md take 
Jon where you please, but not till X have punished this 
ha? for her cruolty towards you.” 

A happy smile lighted up her taco lines aunoearu when 
she heard hi3 promise, but it was suddenly clouded 
over, and a look o£ deep dejection usurped its plaoe. 

“ \Vhy do you look so sad all atonoe?” asked Dick, 

1 “ I’ll let you know, Mr. What’s-your-name !” burst 
In the shrill tones of tbo old womau's voice at this mo- 
ment, and before the girl could fraino a reply. “ I’ll 
let you know, Mr. Wlmt’s-your’-name, whether you caD 
come rumpagiug into a lone woman’s house in this way, 
and interfering between her and her apprentice as be- 
longs to her, leastways as she took out of the work- 
house at St. Giles’s * : x weoks ago come Easter Monday. 
I’ll let you know.” , 

“ Apprentice f 1 said JJiok. 

“Yes; apprentice!” repeated the old woman. “I 
should like to know whether there’s a law in the land, or 
whether there isn’t ; and if a lone woman is to have her 
house broken into because she chooseB to give her parish 
apprentice a lesson. That’s what X want to know.” 

As for the miserable-looking man, he said never a 
word, but stood looking from one to another aghast. 

Disdaining to say anything further to this woman, 
who, now that she had recovered the use of her tongue, 
would doubtless be terribly abusive, Dick bent down 
bis head, and looking into the girl’s face with an air of 
perfeot ease and confidence, said — 

“ Is it true, my dear, what this — woman, I suppose, 
I must call her — says ? Are you her apprentice f " 

“ ilas ! sir ; yea.” 

“ What is she ? I mean, what trade were you ap- 
prenticed to learn ?” 

“ Cap-making, sir.” 

“ And — forgive me if what I ask hurts your feelings 
—from what has been said I gather you are alone in 
tho world ?” 

“Quite— quite alone, sir!” said the girl, sobbing and 
weeping afresh. “ I have no father, no mother, nor 
have I iriend in the world.” 

“ Oh ! yes, you have,” replied Dick, cheerfully. 
“ Providenoe has sent me here just in time to be a 
friend in need to you, and I will take oare you are no 
longer subjected to her brutality.” 

He pointed with his finger towards the woman whom 
the girl had called Mrs. Brettel. 

“ Oh ! indeed ; oh ! indeed, Mr. What-d’ye-oall. How 
muoh longer are you going on with your highty-tighty 
nonsense ? I know what’s law if you don’t. That’s my 
apprentice, and if you don’t give her up at once, and 
leave my house, I will send for a constable, and pretty 
soon make you. Things have oome to a pretty pass, 
indeed, when you can’t do as yon like in your own 
house without some bully or ” 

“ Silence, hag !” shouted Dick. “ Were it not for 
your sex I would bestow such a summary chastisement 
npon you as should serve for a lesson for the rest of 
your Life. There are too many like yon, who fancy 
when yon take a poor orphan apprentice into your 
clutches you can commit what outrage you choose upon 
her. Why does she boat yon ?” asked Dick, in kinder 
tones, as he turned again to the young girl. 

A vivid flush of crimson in a moment overspread her 
face. 

“ Do not ask me that, sir ; do not ask me that,” sho 
replied, bending her eyes downwards. “ Indecc? 1 '•■■u- 
not tell you. It is something vary wrong.” 

Dick’s eyes blazed ominously as he heard this an- 
swer, and when the old woman again saw his counte- 
nance, it wore so terrible an expression that she invo- 
luntarily fell npon her knees and yelled for mercy. 

Tho girl sobbed as though her heart would break. 

“Cheer up!" said Diek, “ cheer up. You have nothing 
to be ashamed of, and I will take care yon are no longer 
’oerced by her in any way. Bnt who is that man?” he 
added, indicating the man who was present. 

“ That, sir, is Mr. Brettel.” 

“ Her husband ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And does lie sanction such cruelty ?” 

“Ohl no sir. He is kindness and gentleness itself. 
Ho wonld not hurt a fly, but his wife treats him almost 
»e badly as she does me, and he is quite powerless to 


help me, and if ho even said a word of remonstrance eh* 
would beat him almost to death with the strap t” 

Diek regarded Mr. Brettel with a look in whioh sur- 
prise, cariosity, and pity ware strangeJw blend'" 1 . 

“ Is it possible ?” he said, 

“ It is true, sir ; and I have to thank hfra for many 
little kindnesses whioh he has done me.” 

“ You have, have you ?” soreamed the wile, rising 
suddenly from her abjeot ppsition. “ So that’s how 
yon set me at defiance in my own house, you tyrant, is 
it?” sho continued, addressing her husband. “Take 
that and that !” t _ 

As these last words issued from her- lips she rnahed 
npon him like some wild animal, and struck him over 
the head and face with the strap. 

“ She’s a delightful female, certainly,” said Diok, as 
he released himself from the hold of the young girl ; 
“ but I must put a stop to this.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he seized the furious 
woman by the neok, and, brandishing his hanger in her 
face, compelled her to desist. 

Mr. Brettel roso with difficulty to his feet, and wiped 
the blood from his neck and face. 

“ Now, sir,” said Diek, as his eye fell upon aolothes- 
line that was stretched across the room, “ I will render 
you a service. Pull that rope down, %nd give it to me.” 

Mr. Brettel tremblingly obeyed. 

“ On second thoughts,” said Tnrpin, as he handed it 
back to him, “ you shall bind her yourself.” 

“ I — 1 1” said the husband, with genuine terror in 
bis tones. 

“ Yes, you,” said Diok, laughing. “ You needn’t look 
so frightened about it. Yon will have no danger. If 
she makes the least resistance, I will have her head off 
at a single blow.” 

He flourished hig weapon in a formidable manner. 

Mr. Brettel's hands shook so much that no one would 
have fancied for a moment that he would be able to do 
such an act ; but after awhile his wife’s apathy en- 
dowed him with courage, and ho bound her strongly. 

Dick sheathed his hanger. 

“ That’s over ; and now, Mr. Brettel, if you’ll take a 
piece of friendly advice, you will keep her just as she is 
until she’s half dead with hunger. She will be sub- 
missive enough then.- Never heed her threats. So long 
as you do not unloose her she can do nothing. It will 
be your own fault if she ever ill-treat3 you again.” 

Mrs. .Brettel ground her teeth with rage. 

Her husband ventured to smile, and rubbed bis hands 
over one another with feeble satisfaction. 

“ I will do it !” he said ; “ I will do it 1” 

“ Well done !” said Diok, patting him encouragingly 
on the back. “ Well done ! I shouldn’t advise you — 
Hullo !” 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

“ Why, where’s the young girl gone ?” 

“Who, Ellen ?” 

“ If that is her name.” 

“ I am oere !” said a gentle voice, and the apprentice 
entered tho room, but so altered that Dick scarcely re- 
cognised her. 

She had taken the opportunity to slip out while they 
wore so busily engaged in binding her mistress, and 
had put on a bonnet and a shawl. 

She walked quickly towards Dick, and placed her 
hand in his. 

“ Take me with you, sir!” sho said, pleadingly. “ Do 
take me away from here! I don’t care where I go, so 
that I leave this hateful place ! You are brave and 
gentle, and I feel that I eau trust yon. I have no one 
else that I can ask to assist me. Will you tako me ?” 

Diok hesitated. 

He was in a rather dangerous situation, and might 
have some difficulty in getting his mare and leaving 
London were he by himself, bnt encumbered by this 
girl his hopes of escape were diminished tenfold. 

Then, besides, he asked himself if he did esoape with 
her, what was ho to do with her eventually. 

The girl noticed his hesitation. 

Sho withdrew her hand, and hr 1 eyes , lUl ongeu with 
tears. 

“ Don’t think wrongly of mo for asking yon,'" ohe 
said. “ I did not mean to offend you ; only I though* 
you would be able to——” 
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Tears and sobs cheeked her utterance. 

My dear girl,” said he, drawing her towards him, “ I 
wish I could take you away from here, and I will, too. 
But I shall only involve you in fresh perils, and perhaps 
worBe ones than those from which I have rescued you.” 

“ No, no ; that cannot be !” 

“ The curse of Cain is on uie 1 my hand is against 
every man’s, and every man’s is against mine !” 

“ What do you mean ?” askod the girl, anxiou „!y. 

“ I am amenable to the lawj — I aiu a felon ! Even at 
this moment the officers are no doubt ou my track. 
Ton are innocent, but I am guilty 1” 

“ I will not believe it,” said Ellen, dashing the tears 
from her eyes. “ You are all that is good, all that is 
noble !” 

There was evioent admiration in her gaze. 

“ My dear girl,” said D:ck, again drawing her to- 
wards him, for ho felt that tills' young girl's trusting 
confidence had kindled a warm feeling in his heart. 
“ I would take you with mo, yon do not know how 
gladly, only I know so well 1 shall but involve yon in 
fresh difficulties and dangers.” 

“ I shall not fear them if you are by, because 1 nave 
eeon that you are bold and strong enough to overcome 
them all. Do let me share your perils. I would dare 
everything to be taken away from here 1” 

“ But if you go I can fetch you back again. Thank 
goodness! there is law for that!” screamed Mrs. 
Brottel, who had all this time boon tugging at her 
bonds in a vain effort to free herself. “ I tell you, you 
are mine — mine, and the law will bring you back !” 

The accents of her voice, although she was powerless 
to do her harm, filled the apprentice with renewed 
terror, and she again clung to Dick's arm. 

“Don’t be frightened, my dear,” said he. “I see I 
shall never be able to leave you here exposed to her 
tender mercies. I will take you where you will be in 
safety, and where ehe will never find you, or perish in 
the attempt,” he added, mentally. 

Ellen gave quite a scream of pleasure as those words 
fell upon her ear. 

“ Come, come, yon must learn not to be so excitable 
as you are There, put your arm in mine, and we will 
be off.” 

How gladly the poor apprentice complied with his 
words 1 

She looked up in his faoe with the same trusting 
smile which he had twioe before seen upon her coun- 
tenance, and which became her so well. 

As he gazed upon her, the bold highwayman forgot 
all about his present dangerous position, and pressing 
her hand to his side, left the kitchen. 

A volley of abuse from Mrs. Brettel followed him. 

“ 1 say, Mr. B.,” said Dick, returning, and popping 
Jiis head in at the door. “ Do not you forget my 
advice. Treat her like they do a wild animal Tame 
her with hunger. It will be all your own fault if ever 
ehe ill-treats you again. Good-bye, old fellow !” 

He shut the door as he spoke. 

“ Now, my dear,” said Dick to the young girl who had 
been so strangoly thrown upon his protection, “ as the 
place is so confoundedly dark, perhaps you wouldn’t 
mind showing me the way to the upper regions f” 

Ellen laughed lightly as she held his hand, and led 
him up the staircase into the passage above. The poor 
orphan was happier than she lmd been for many a year. 
Her past sufferings were already forgotten. 

“ Hero wo are,” she said, pausing at the front door 

Thero was a fanlight over the top, and through this 
an oil lamp shed a feeble light. It fell upon Ellen’s 
face, and tinged it with a rare beauty. Dick sighed, 
and thought he had never seen anything so lovely. 

CHAPTER IS. 

DICK FINWS A PLACE OF REFUGE FOR THE POO 0 - 
ORPHAN APPRENTICE. 

“ Stop !” said Diok, as the young girl put her hand on 
the lock ot the front door preparatory to opening it. 

“What for f” » 

* Why, although you said you did not believe it, n, is 
nevertheless true that I have seriously transgressed the 
laws, and it was to elude the pursuit of the officers, who 
awe alter me, that 1 dropped through the door in your 


roof, intending to make my way out at the front door. 
But I heard your screams, and I forgot all about myself 
in remembering that a female was in trouble.” 

“And so,” said Ellen, in a grave voioo, “you have 
perhaps, by saving me, given your enemies an oppor. 
tnnity of ascertaining your whereabouts, and time to 
take fresh measures for your capture.” 

“ I hope not ; but I fear so.” 

“ Oh ! I understand now why yon saw you could not 
take me with you. I should be an encumbrance to you, 
and you would have to look after mo when you ought 
to bo lookiug after yourself. I did not know of this, 
indeed I did not, or 1 would never have been so selfish 
as to ask you to take me away with you. Earewell i I 
will remain, and leave you at least the prospect of 
making your escape.” 

She held out her hand, and repeated the word “ Fare- 
well!” 

“ How you run on to be sure. Of course I am all that 
yon say, and a great deal more, perhaps. Bat I am 
quite resolved now to take you with me and chance the 
danger. It is probable euough the officers are thrown 
quite off the scent, and have relinquished pursuit of 
me. If so, we shall got off without any trouble.” 

Ellen shook her head. 

“No — no,” she said, “ I canuoj; be so ungenerous. 
“ Fly, fly at once, aud leave me to make my own escape.” 

“ And where are you goiug to, my poor girl ? Do 
not think of that, but render mo a service.” 

“ Reudor you a service ? Oh ! what oau 1 do ? Tell 
mo, toll me.” 

“ Well, you understand, of course, that these enemies 
of mine are police-officers p” 

“ Yes — yes.” 

“ Do you know one when you see him P” 

“ To be sure ; because of their large red waistooats,” 

“ Just so. It is very possible some of them may be 
waiting outside the door here to pounce upon me as 
soon as I got iuto the street.” 

“ What can I do P” 

“ Why, I want you to open the front door, and go 
out as if upon some ordinary business, leaving me here 
in the passage.” 

“ Yes — yes.” 

“ Well, when yon are out, go a little way up Drury- 
lane, looking carefully all about you, yet not seeming to 
do eo, and como back and tell me whether you aeo any 
lurking about.” 

“ Yes. I shall not be long.” 

“ Be cautious, Ellen. If you soo no one, then I oan 
regain my mare, which is close by, and take yon to a 
place of safety.” 

The young girl took his hand again, and, pressing it 
affectionately, opened the door and went out. 

Dick stood quite still in the passage, patiently await- 
ing her return. 

He took a conplo of pistols from his coat-pooket and 
examined the priming, so that they might be in readiness 
for immediate use. 

A ham of voices came up from the kitchen where he 
had left Mr. and Mrs. Brettel. The couple were, no 
doubt, in high. disputation. 

Several minutes passed, but Ellen did not return 

Diok began to be uneasy. 

He took a watch from his pooket, and, holding it olose 
to the fanlight, lookod at the time. It was close upon 
twelve. 

His impauonce rose to an unbearable extent. He did 
not for a moment think the girl had played him false, 
but dreaded she had fallen into some fresh trouble. 

He was just about to open the door, and sally out for 
confirmation or dispersion of his f “»rs, when some one 
tapped lightly at it. 

lie flung the door opeu'in a moment. 

It was Ellon. 

“ Did yon not think mo a long time ?” she asked 
“ I thought you would, but I have been all round and 
cannot see an officer anywhere.” 

“ That is well. Then we may get off iu perfeot 
safety. We will not delay another moment." 

Diok, as he spoke, passed out of the house with his 
companion, and closed the door after him. 

All was still in (he e treat, or rather court, into whioh 
he emerged. 
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A dozen or so steps brought them into Drury-iane 

Most of the shops were* shut, but here and there »a 
open one oast a beam of light on the pavement. 

The miserable oil lamps that were stuck here and tuere 
diokered feebly, and acarnel” dianelled *he darkness for 
a foot around them. 

“ I think,” said Dion:, “ you had cotter go in at the 
frontdoor of the ‘ White Horse,’ while I go ronnd into 
fche court by the stables. Walk straight up to the bar, 
and ask for Matthew Gale, the landlord, and then tali 
him I am round the oorner waiting for the mare.” 

With the alacrity of genuine gratitude, the young girl 
did his bidding. , 

The old inn was fnll of rude, noisy peupie, ' and she 
shrank back a little. For herself, she would never have 
dared to enter, but, for her preserver, she felt oho could 
do anything, eo Bhe walked up to the bar »nd asked for 
Matthew Gale. 

“That’s me. miss,’’ said the person she addressee, 
leaning over the window-sill, “ what do you want ?•’ 

A man was standiug at the bar window drinkmg a 
glass of gin, and the hasty glance whioh Ellen flung ypon 
him did not prepossess her in his favour. 

“ 1 want to speak to yon, sir, if you please. I have a 
message to deb ’ar.” 

The man with the gin assumed an indifferent air, and 
raised his glass to big lips ; but his sense of hearing the 
while was stretched to its fullest extent. 

“ Come in ; corns in here,” said Matthew Gale, in those 
jovial tones which were really a pleasure to hear, and 
opening the half.glass door that led into the bar. “ Come 
in here, and tell me what you have to say.” 

“ It is a secret,” she said, in a whisper. “ A friend of 
yours who has his mare here is waiting for it in the 
conrt, and wants you to bring it out to him.” 

Old Matthew looked at her distrustfully for a moment, 
but her ingenuous countenance bore upon it no traces 
of treachery or deaeit. 

“ Very weE,” he Baid, in a whisper. “ Go back and 
tell him his mare will be ready in a moment.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

She rose from her seat and left the bar, and as she 
passed the man at the window, she saw him empty his 
glass, and after saying a word or two to the landlord, 
follow her to the front door. 

Her position was rather embarrassing. 

The man might be, and probably was, a police officer 
whose suspicions were aroused and who had determined 
to foUow her. 

She knew not how to act. If she hesitated she would 
convert the man’s suspicions into certainties. 

A confectioner’s shop was just on the opposite side of 
the way, and the idea for a moment crossed her brain that 
she would go in there and make some trifling purohase, 
when she reeolleoted with a pang that she had no money. 

"VVhat was to be done ? 

She availed herself of the only resource that was open 
to her, and she turned back and went again to the bar- 
window. 

Old Matthew had vanished. 

She looked up the passage. The mar, had evidently 
gone into the street, but whether he had turned to the 
left or the right of course she oould form no sort of 
conjecture. 

Time waff speeding on. The mare was donbtless ready, 
and her preserver anxiously waiting for her to make her 
appearance ; and every minute he stayed she knew to be 
full of danger to him. 

Without saying » word to a soul, she made her way 
again to the door. 

A tipsy woman on the other side of the way, and who 
was endeavouring to keep on her feet by clutching the 
window-shutters, was the ouly person in sight. 

She darted ronnd the corner of the conrt in a moment. 

“ HSaa ! Ellen !” she heard a voice say, in suppressed 
waua. “ tftien i i>8en 

“ i urn here,” she Baid, hastening forward. 

At the oorner «f Stanhope-street was a man on horse- 
back. 4 | 

She recognised her preserver instantly. 

“ You must mount and ride before me,” said Dick, as 
sho reached his side. “ I have no other means of cod- 
r-it- ion.” 
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She held pnt her hands to him. and he swung her into 
the saddle before him. 

Just at that moment a shrill whistle sounded through 
the court, and the man whom Ellen had seen driuking 
at tho bar sprang out of the shadow of a gateway and 
grasped Bess by the bridle. 

It was no time for compunctious hesitation, for Dick 
knew that the Bignal he had given would quickly bring 
others to the spot ; so, seizing one cf the holster-pistols 
by the barrel, he eteuok the man a terrible blow on the 
hdad. 

Down ne went like a shot. 

“ Off and away !” said Dick, giving his mare the rein, 
" on Bess, on !” 

With a loud nhout, a desultory throng of persons 
oame rushing down the court from the direction of 
Drury-lane. 

“ Stop dim ! stop him !” they cried, “ A thousand 
pounds reward ! Stop him ! stop him '. Dick Tnrpin the 
highwayman! A thousand pounds reward !” 

A ory of terror came from Ellen’s Ups as Bhe heard tho 
sounds, and she clung yet tighter to him. 

“All right, my girl,” 3aid Dick, “they are on foot. 
We BhaU soon be safe. Don’t be fiightened.” 

Bess went round the corner of Duke-street, and into 
Linooln’a Inn-fields with a rush, and then the loud re- 
port of Boveral pistols rose upon the air. 

“ Are you hnrt, Ellen ?” said Dick. 

“ No, no ; I am quite safe and unhurt. And you ?” 

“ Without a scratch.” 

The young girl gave a sigh of relief. 

“ The danger is over now,” said Dick, as he trotted 
quietly aarcss Holborn, and saw no signs of his 
pursuers. “ Your troubles will be over now, I hope. I 
have just reoolleoted an old friend of mine who keeps 
an inn near Hornsey-wood, and who will, I know, only 
be too happy to find a shelter for a friend of mine.” 

“ Oh ! thanks, thanks,” said the girl. “ How shall I 
be able to repay you for all that you have done to-night 
on my behalf P” 

“ Why, forget aU about it, and never mention tho 
subject. You will bo wise if you banish all thoughts of 
Mrs. Brettel and her cruelties from your recoUection.” 

The poor girl shuddered, 

“ I will try to do so,”'sho said, “but I feel I shall 
never be able to be sufficiently grateful to you.” 

“ Pho ! pho ! nonsense ! say no more on that subject, 
I beg you ; let us talk about something else. Look there 
is a nice level piece of road before us. I will show you 
what speed bonny Black Bess can make 1 ” 

CHAPTER X. 

THE ARRIVAL AT THE “ HAND AND KEYS,” NEAR 
HORNSEY WOOD. — THE MURDER. 

“ And are you really,” said the orphan apprentice, as 
Dick, after a hard gallop, slackened speed a little, 
while traversing a narrow lane, “ are you reaUy that 
brave, true heart whose name is in every one’s mouth, 
and to whom such generous actions are ascribed ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that,” replied Dick, with 
a smile; “but I am Dick Turpin, the highwayman, 
whose delight is to ery, ‘ Stand and deliver !' to a pas- 
senger on tho road ; and this is Black Bess, without 
whom he would be nothing, if that’s what you mean.” 

“ You underrate yourself, as generous natureB always 
do. I have heard so much of you, and so longed to see 
you, but I never thought I should meet with you. I 
am so happy.” 

Turpin whistled. 

“ I wish you would change the subject,” he said. 
“ I never feel comfortable when anyone praises me, 
because I know very weE I don’t deserve it.” 

“You do ; you do indeed.” 

“ I am afraid you are prepossessed in my favour. II 
yoR trim ScSi&vo in*, it would require a vast auuMrsJ e* 
poaa 'so MMu-SMSwuMtico the e vtl wrtior Ido. I w * i y. - 
would talk about something else, or, if you Eke, we will 
take another gaEop.” 

. “I am willing.” 

Once more, after this brief dialogue, the trees and 
Ledges seemed to fly past them, as Bess put forth her 
marvellous speed, and very boou the old iun known a 3 
the “ Hand and ICurs ” was its. 
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“ That,” said Turpin, as he pointed it out to his com- 
panion, “ is the place I intend yon to take shelter in, 
until some further arrangements oan be made for sort r 
future course of life.’ 

It was a very large, o-i-tashioned building. The walls 
were of wood, and the iinmeaso roof, though tiled in 
places, was, for the most part, thatched. It stood some 
few yards hack from the road, having a spacious yard in 
front, which was used in summer as a bowling-gieea 

Somewhat to Turpin’s surprise— for it was past ouo 
o’clock, aud the inn was noted for closing early — lights 
were shining from almost all the latticed casements, and 
when he halted close to the horse-trough he could plainly 
hear the strains of some musical instruments, and the 
sound of jollity and merry-making within. 

“ Whatever oan be the occasion of this ?” he asKed 
himself. “ I am quite euro it must be something extra- 
ordinary to keep Tom Davis and hie wife no so late. 
Hi ! Jabes, Jabes !” 

It was the ostler he oanea, and who rejoioeu in the 
name of Jabes, bat, oontrary to an hitherto unvarying 
custom, no Jabes made bis ,ppearacce. 

After waiting a moment Dick sprang off his mare, and 
assisted Kllen to alight. 

“ I suppose he ia too busy indoors to pay any attention 
to us to-uight ; so come, I am sure you mast be tired, and 
we will make our way in at once. We may think our- 
selves very luoky in having found them up. I should 
think such a thing never happened before." 

They reached the front door of the inn, which was 
closed, and Turpin tapped at it io a peculiar manner. 

It was opened in a moment by the stoutest man that 
Ellen bad ever in her life beheld. 

“ Well, Tom, my boy, how are you ? What, in the 
name of goodness, is in the wind, that yon are all up at 
this hour ?” 

“ BIe3s my stars !” ejaculated the landlord, “ if it ain’t 
Dick. Here, walk in — walk in. I didn’t think I should 
have the pleasure of seeing you to-night. I am more 
pleased than if anybody had given me a hundred pounds.” 

“ Whatever for, Davis ?” 

“ Why, you see, it’s just a hundred year3 ago this very 
night sinoe the old place was built. A century, mind you. 
So I have invited everybody that I could think of, intend- 
ing to make a glorious night of it. Now, I would sooner 
have you than anyone else, provided,” lie added, in a 
more serious tone, “ you have not been up to your trioks 
in the neighbourhood, because, if you have, I should 
advise you to bo off.” 

“ Oh ! that's all right enough. Don’t let that trouble 
you a bit! I haven’t been near here for mouths. But, I 
say, first of all, how about my mare ? Where’s Jabes ?” 

“ Oh ! he’s indoors, and half-drunk by this time. I’ll 
warrant. Never mind. I’ll stable the mare myselt.” 

“ All right. I’ll go too.” 

“ Yes — yes. You always do that. But, I say Diok ?” 

“What?” 

“ Who’s that you’ve got standing behind you ? It’s a 
petticoat. Oh ! Dick, you’re as bad as a soldier !” 

The landlord chuckled gleefully at what he was nleasod 
to consider his own wit. 

“ Hold, your row, fatsides, and let’s stable the ware. I 
do not wont to stand on the doorstep talking all night. 
Make haste. I have something particular I want to say 
to yon.” 

“ All right — all right. Here, come along. Yon know 
the way You had better lead Bess yourself.” 

The little party crossed the yard, and made their way 
round to the back of the inn, where Bess was carefully 
fed and lodged. 

“Now, Dick,” said -fom Davis, the landlord, as they 
stood in the stable, “ if you’ve got anything v r vate you 
want to say to me, why you oan’t find a better place ^ 
a hotter opportunity thau the present.” 

“ No, I was about to say the same thing.” 

“ Well, then, let’s hear it ; beeauso the sooner 1 get 
back into the corns assan along with the comply the 
batter l” 

“Just so, and I will out what I have to say as short 
as possible. I net with a vary angular series of adven- 
tures last night, ftnd was wounded in the shoulder. I 
sought refuge at Matthew Gale’s crib in White Horae- 
ardj Drury Lane. You know jld Matthew ?” 

“ Of cornea I do 1 Who doesn't ? Cut along 


"‘Ha found me and my mare snug quarters, and I had 
a comfortable nap for about twelve hours, when old 
Matthew woke me up and told mo the grabs were do wn- 
stairs. I had stolon the golden oup from the ex-lor.i 
mayor, as he was on his way home, and he made, I sup- 
pose, a grand fuss about it, so the officer 11 were Beacon- 
ing everywhere for me.” 

“ But "what in the world made you take such a thing 
as that ? Why, it’s no good to you, and would, of course, 
bring you into trouble !” ” 

“ Well, I should never have done it for the sane of the 
cup itself, only I ought to have told you I made a bet of 
fifty pounds that I would take it, and produce it within 
three nights, which will be to-morrow night, eo I must 
get back again t-. London.” 

“ And hi.-''' Z'’" the cup with you ?” 

“Yes ” 

“ I shc-icl uncommonly like to see it. Here, hold it 
up while I hold the lantern.” 

“ All serene,” said Turpin, complying with his request. 

“ Very pretty ; very pretty, indeed. I should think 
the old bloke is savage.” 

“ No doubt he is.” 

“ Did you. have much trouble to get it !” 

“ Scarcely any ; but just before I got a way np oama a 
body of officers. Some one must have split on the job, 
and set them on the watoh. However, I got off all 
right.” 

“ I should not like to be the cove that did it !” 

“ You may depend if I find him out I will make 
him suffer for it.” 

“Serve him right!” 

“ However, I’m not telling you what I intended It’s 
this. The Bedbreasts, as I said just now, were after me ; 
so, by old Matthew’s advice, I got out of the window of 
the room I was in, and on to the roof.” 

“ And then got ofi, I suppose ?” 

“ No, not altogether. They had stationed one of their 
men on the roof to sea that I did not escape that way, 
and he pounaed upon me. We had a desperate struggle, 
in which he fell over the parapet, and into the yard 
fifty feet below !” 

“ God bless me !’ 

“ I felt sorry for hiC He waa a brave fellow!” 

“ Well, wbat happened next ?” 

“ I crawled over the roofs till I came to the corner of 
Clare-court, and then I got into one of the houses 
through a trap-door in the tiles.” 

“ Go on — go on !” 

“ I was halfway down the second flight when I heard 
such a sudden succession of shrill Boreams that I was 
almost stunned. I rushed down stairs like a shot.” 

“ I suppose you forgot all about the officers ?” 

“ Quite. When I got to the kitchen-door, I did not 
hesitate ; bnt still hearing the terrible screams, dashed 
the door open, and sprang into the room !” 

“ w hat next P” 

“ There, on the floor, I saw this poor girl, who is an 
apprentice, and her barbarous mistress waa standing 
over her, and flogging her with a strap !” 

“ A strap ! Now, d ” 

‘ Now, don’t be rash, Tom, and hear me out to the 
end,” interrupted Turpin, selling the landlord’s hand, 
which he had clenched as if about to infliot condign 
chastisement on some one. “ Don’t be rash !” 

“ Very well. Go on, then ; bnt if that wouldn’t make 
a man’s blood boil, I don’t know what would !” 

“ Nor I.” 

“ And you saved her, Diok ?” 

“ I did. She was a poor orphan, withont a single friend 
to fly to for protection.” 

“ Then God bless you for such a good dead !” 

“ And this,” said Dick, as he took Ellen by the hand, 
and led her a step or two forward, “ this is the beauti- 
ful girl who was Hie victim of so mueh oruel+v.” 

“ No V*. 

“ She is, though ; and now, Tom Davis, tins is whac I 
want to say to you. No one knows my way of life better 
than you do, and how impossible it would be for me to 
take charge of this poor girl. Now you, Tom, have 
neither chick nor o«, d, as the saying is ; so I waut you 
to find a home for her for a little while, until arrange- 
ments oan be made for getting her employment aud 
daoidum what, hm tic urn sJuall hfe,” 
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‘“That warts no deciding',” said the warm-hearted 
landlord, with a tear in his eye, “ leastways, if she’s 
willing to accept what I propose. Now, my dear,” ho 
said, turning to Ellen, “do you think you could make 
yourself happy and contented at tho old ‘ Hand and 
Keys ’ along with me ? If you do, why all I oan say is, 
there’s a home for you aa long as you like to have it, and 
I’ll be yonr father. Do you consent ? If yon do, I shall 
be happy indeed, for your sweet face, and the troubles 
you have gone through, have quite won my heart." 

The tears thronged eo thickly into Ellen’e eyeaaatne 
landlord made this generous offer with so much tender- 
ness and kindness that she could not say a word in reply, 
but, leaving Turpin's side, where she had stood during 
the brief dialogue, placed her arms around his neck, and 
kissed hie cheek, 

“ There, there, don t take on like that, don’t take on 
like that,” said Tom Davis, his own voice husky with 1 

emotion “ The idea of anyone, now Turpin, I tell 

you plain, I can’t believe it." 

“ Uan’t Relieve what ?” 

“Why, that thereover oould be anyone Vnroarona 
enough to harm a poor, loving, beautiful ohild like this 
is. It's altogether impossible, and quite against human 
natur’-l” 

“ One would think so,” said Turpin ; “ but lam sorry, 
for the sake of that same human natur’, to say there are 
plenty of people who are more cruel than wild beasts.” 

“ So it seems, so it seems.” 

“ But, Davis, when I had saved this yonng girl, I was 
fairly puzzled to know what to do with her.” 

“ Ton wer ?” 

“ Yes, until, all at once, I thought of you, and then I 
feit sure that I had found this pcor girl a refuge.” 

“ And so you had. Now, my dear,” said Davis, “ are 
yon willing to stay with me ? because, if you a re, we will 
get back to the house at once.” 

“Oh! air, how can you ask me such a thing? You 
must not think me foolish, but I have for so long heard 
nothing bat unkind words that your kind oneB make me 
weep in spite of myself.” 

She laid her hand again upon his shoulder. She 
already felt for him tb A affection a daughter feels for a 
father. 

“ Now may ” began Davia, again, and no doubt, in 

the height of his indignation, he was going to pronounco 
some terrible anathema, but Turpin stayed him. 

“ Come,” he said, “ I think we understand oach other 
now, so the best thing we Can do is to get under the roof- 
tree of the old inn. Poor Ellen, here, after all she has 
gone through, must, I am sure, be wearied to death. As 
for myself, I fee! I require no rest at present, I had such 
a long, sound sleep at Matthew’s ; so, while you find her 
a bed-chamber, I will, if you are willing, join the company 
in the kitchen. There is no one there who knows mo, 
is there, Tom P” 

“ No one that I am aware of. Bess is all safe until you 
want her, so we will go ii at once. They will wonder 
what has become of us. Take hold of my arm, my dear, 
and I hope now I have got charge of you, you have seen 
all your troubles.” 

So saying, the trio made their way hack to the inn, 
and entered it by the back door. The landlord’s wife 
waa called, and Ellen’e story related to her. Her dispo- 
sition was as open-hearted as her husband’s, and, as they 
wero childless, she received the orphan with delight. 

After a few minutes’ more conversation Ellen, bidding 
her preserve and protector an affectionate good night, 
left the room in company with buxom Mrs. Davia, 

CHAPTER XI. 

THE EXTBAOBDINABT" SEQUEL TO THE MCEDjR AT 
THE BOAD-SIDE INN 

" I sat, Davis !” said Turpin, as he looked down at his 
attire, whioh was most certainly none the better for the 
many incideuts he had gone through ; “ I say, Davis, my 
boy, it is quite impossible for me to go into sompany in 
this plight. Susj>h *vi would be immediately excited. 
What shall I do r” 

“ Why, change your areas, to oe sure. Here, oorae up 
stairs along with me, and I can Bhow yon a well-stooked 
wardrobe, from whmh yo'i can galoot at pleasure.” I 


'That’s the tioket. I sha'n’t be long, for I am 
anxious to join the fun that’s going on.” 

And Turpin was as good as his word, for in a few 
moments he came down again, presenting a very 
different appearance indeed to what he did before. 

There were two large rooms on the ground-floor of 
the “ Hand and Keys;” both of these were filled with 
company. In the one, young folks for the most part 
assembled, who amused themselves with, the dance; 
while in tho other a good number of guests were seated 
round the enormous fire, which reached half up the 
chimney, telling tales, jokes, and remarkable adventures. 

It was into this latter room that Turpin went. He 
wae hardly in a humour for dancing. 

His appearance attracted immediate au—itiuu ; for 
his manners, carriage, and attire were those of a most 
refined gentleman. 

He bowed low to the assembled company as he en- 
tered, and old Davis, the landlord, as soon as he saw 
him, sprang from his seat with a degree of alacrity very 
unusual for him to exhibit, and, seizing his hand, said — 

“Friends and neighbours all, I have the pleasure to 
introduce you to a very old end particular friend of 
mine, Mr. — a — a ” 

“Riohards,” said Turpin, seeing the landlord was 
rather at a loss what name to call him by. “ I am very 
happy to seo you all, gentlemen, and hope we shall very 
soon be better acquainted !” 

He took a seat in the ohimney-corner, which was 
offered him by the landlord, as he spoke. 

"Fill up another bumper 1” cried Davis. “Don’t 
spare, but drink to the prosperity of the ‘ Hand aud 
Keys,’ whioh is a hundred years old to-night !” 

All rose, and tho toast was, for about the twentieth 
time, drank with loud applause. 

“ I eay, Davia !” cried a tall, thin man, as he resumed 
his chair in the front of the fire, “ I have only just this 
moment remembered that to-night is also the anniver- 
eary of another event connected with the old inn. It 
is the eighth, I think !” 

“God bless me, eo it is!” said Davie, with a slight 
shudder. “ I did not think of it before; but just eight 
years ago to-night a most horrible murder was com- 
mitted upstairs !” 

“ Jn this house ?” 

“ Yee, in No. 3, on the first-floor.” 

“ I never heard anything about it before, landlord,” 
Said Turpin, as he poked the fire, and made the bright 
flame shoot up four feet at least. “ How did it happen ?” 

“ It was a 'ery sad affair, neighbour Groves, wasn’t 
it?” said Davis. 

“ It were ; it were, indeed !” 

“ Let us hear it, Davis ; let ns hear it!” oried several 
voices, animated by that love of the horrible which 
seems an almost natural instinct. “ Let's hear it !” 

They drew nearer the fire as they spoke. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said Davia, settling himself in 
Ilia ohair/and pulling three or four tremendous whiffs 
from his pipe, “ I shall he most happy to oblige yon, of 
course, though I can’t help thinking it is rather out of 
place to-night, whon we met to be jolly.” 

“ No— no !” cried a number of voices. “ Go on !” 

" All right. I dare say most of yon here know some- 
thing of the occurrence 

“ Very little.” 

“ Then, perhaps,” said Davis, inquiringly, “ it will 
be best for me to begin at the beginning, and tell the 
tale all through ?” 

“ Of conrse — of oourse. Now don't ki^ep us in sus- 
pense any longer.” 

“I won’t. You must know, then, it is just eight years 
ago to-night, and as one or two were sitting round the 
fire here, as we might be now, telling tales and talking 
about the old house which had defied tho wind and 
weather for so long — it was almost as lato as it is 
now — when we were every one startled ” 

“ Yes — yes ; make haste !” they cried, impatiently. 

“ Now, gentlemen, if you interrupt or bother me, I 
sha’n’t be able to get on at all, and it won’t take very 
long. Aa I was saying, it was almost as late as it is 
now, when we wore all startled by hearing a tremendous 
knock at the door. 

“ I didn’t know how it waa, bnt just cnen we all hap- 
pened to have left off speaking when this vory loud sue- 
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ojnsion of kuooks were given at the front door. There 
,Viia something very peculiar about them, and I never 
could make out what they wore done with. I have 
never heard any knooks like them either before or 
since ; and bless my heart alive ! what’s that ?” 

' A rapid succession of blows upon the door, of a very 
peculiar nature indoed, reverberated through tho old 
building, and oaused 4 iio landlord to utter his involun- 
tary exclamation. 

“It’s eome one Knocking!’’ said the thin man in 
front of the fire, “ and knooking, too, just like ” 

A repetition of the “nmmona at the door drowned 
the rest of his speech. 

Turpin rose to his feet. 

“You really don’t mean to say you are all St, alarmed 
at suoh a simple circumstanoe ? Bun, some one, and 
open tho door 

Nobody stirred. 

Then, for the third time, came the terrifio knooking 
at the door. 

Now the prominent idea in Diok’s mind was that 
this noisy summons was given by some body of police, 
who, likely enough, had traoked him to his present 
shelter, so, of course, he naturally hesitated to open the 
door himself. 

Then he remembered the ohange he had made in his 
dress, and thought that the likeliest means of averting 
suspicion from himself was to go in person to the door, 
and sea who was there. 

No sooner had he made this resolve than he opened 
the door of the kitchen, and passed out into the passage 
beyond. 

Before, however, he oonld reach the front door, it was 
flung open, and a tall man wearing a roquelaure cloak 
strode in. 

The ocenpants of both rooms in the inn had rushed in 
a body to tho doors, and stood still, gazing at the 
stranger. 

“ Well ! what now i what now ?’* said the new comer, 
with a strange mixture of assurance and nervous agita- 
tion ; “ what kind of place do yon call this P Are von 
all mad, or did you never have a visitor bofore f ” « 

“ I am very sorry, sir,” said Tom Davis, forcing his 
way into the passage, and making a bow-to the traveller, 
“lam very sorry we kept yon waiting, but you happened 
to arrive at a very curious time.” 

“ I don’t see that. It is not as though you were all 
a-bed. However, it ain’t worth making a bother about.” 

“ Thank you, sir ; thank you. Be kind enough to step 
into the kitchen, and we will make you as comfortable as 
we oan. You see the old inn has been built just a hun- 
dred years to-day, and we are celebrating the event.” 

“Oh! indeed, landlord !” said the stranger, seating 
himself in the chair whioh had been placed for him, and 
looking around at the time-blackened walls with an un- 
interested air ; “ I suppose you were all too much occu- 
pied to hear .me, and yet I thought I knooked loud 
\ enough too.” 

“ It wasn’t that,” said Davis. “ We heard you plain 
enough ; but, as I said before, you happened to arrive 
at a very ourious time.” 

“ How ? What time ?’ 

“ Why, just before you arrived, neignbour Groves hap- 
pened to remember that it was exactly eight years ago 
to-night that a shooking murder was committed in 
No. 3 bedroom upstairB !” 

Tho stranger gave a sudden start, and paled slightly, 

“ What place is this, then P” 

“ Why, the old ‘ Hand and Keys,’ to he sure !” 

“ The ‘ Hand and Keys !' ” repeated the stranger, in a 
trembling voice. “ It is vory cold,” ho added, drawing 
his cloak still closer round him, and almost burying his 
faco in its folds, “ I quite shiver with it !” 

“ You don’t say so, sir ! Here, Jabes ! Jabes !* 

“ Here you are ! what do you want p” said a surly 
; and tho ostler, whom the knocking and the recent 
BOT, •■I hod aroused frc"> Ms slumber, got slowly oft his 
seat. 

“ Some mure '..ood on 4 ’'e firo, Jabes. Quick now, the 
gentleman is cold!” 

“ Oh ! never mind, never mind. Don’t trouble, don’t 
trouble,” said the traveller, who had a strange way of 
repeating his words. “ I shall do, I shall do !” 

Nevertheless, J abes took b.ie departure, end quickly 


eturnsa with three or fonr chumps, whioh he threw ob 
the fire. 

By this time the guests, who had been seared by the 
knooking, following so close on to Parmer Groves’s nar- 
rative, had sat down in their respective places, erne and 
all bestowing the whole of their attention on the man 
who had just arrived. 

A rather embarrassing silence followed, whioh the 
landlord broke by saying — 

‘Have you travelled far, sirp’" 

“ Yes — yea ; a long way — a long way,” replied the 
stranger. “ I suppose I can have a bed hero 

“ Oh ! yes.” 

“ Then get it ready at onoe !” 

“ Should you like a fire lighted, sir ?’• 

“ By all means.” 

“‘Very good, sir.” 

“ And while you are doing that, just bring me a glass 
of brandy — a tumbler, you understand ; and let it be 
strong — strong !” 

Old Davis executed his orders ; and when the largo 
quantity of raw spirit was placed before the stranger, 
he drank half of it oft at one gulp. 

Then again followed a pause, which every moment 
seemed to grow more and more intolerable.. It was 
remarkable that those who had been talking so freely 
just before should now be at a loss what to say. There 
was something about this stranger which attracted tho 
whole of their attention. 

Turpin had takon care to seat himself in the shadow 
on one side of the grate, and he leaned back against the 
wall almost shrouded from observation. A continuity 
of perilous adventures made him; suspicious of the 
slightest circumstance that had anything unusual in it 

The dead Bilence continued. 

Tom Davis looked from one to another and ooughed 
vigorously. 

It was no use, he could not break the stillness whioh 
had fallen on the company like a spell. 

Then he seized the poker and stirred the fire reck- 
lessly. If the truth must be told, he felt quite as dis- 
ooncerted as the others did. At last, in sheer despera- 
tion, he said : 

“Now, Parmer Groves, why don’t you go on with 
your story P” 

Farmer Groves looked askance at the stranger he 
said : 

“ If the gentleman has no objeotion ?” 

“ Oh ! no ; none in the least — none in the least. Go 
on — go on ! ” 

The words were jerked out rather than uttered, and 
appeared to have a discomposing effect upon Parmer 
Groves, from whioh he only reoovered by e wallowing a 
huge draught of ale. 

“ Then the best way will be to begin again, for I 
almost forget where I left off.” 

“ Very well — very well !” they all oried, glad of au 
opportunity of opening their mouths. “ We are all 
listening !” 

“Bight years ago this very night, as I and a few 
others were sitting with Tom Davis, the landlord here, 
as I might be with you now, chatting and laughing and 
the like, when all at onoe there came a most terrific 
knocking at the front door.” 

“ You understand sir,” interrupted Tom Davis, ad- 
dressing the stranger, “ that friend Groves had got just 
this far into his tale, and the words about the knocking 
were scarcely out of his mouth, before wo heard some 
\ one begin hammering away, so we were all of us rather 
skearsd liko.” 

The stranger made no reply, but looked steadily at 
the fire. 

Tom Davis turned away with au offended »>>•, while 
Groves continued his narrative. 

“ As it was nearly one o’clock in the morning and a 
most unusal time for any one to come, seeing that an 
any other night the inn was closed at ten to a moment,™- 
as it was so late, I say, we wondered who it could bt,, 
and hesitated before wo went to the door.” 

“ Just as we did to-night,” said the landlord. 

‘ When we unbarred it, to our surprise, who should 
we see on tho threshold but Reuben Siinms, the steward 
to Sir Herbert Burrows, of tlic old Manor House, 

“ He wag a very disagreeable iimu, aud very iigi’Ci > 4 ) 
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deal with, as many of Sir Herbert’s tenants found. It 
was a sad pity things were loft so inuoh under his con- 
trol ; however, he’s dead and gone now, though when 
he lived I question whether any one could have been 
found who would have said ‘ I like him !’ 

" ';Didn' expect to see me here to-night, did you ?’ 
he said, in his sharp voice. ‘ Shouldn’t hare come, only 
® lr Herbert kept me so long, and I did not like to go so 
far by myself at night for foar 1 should bo set on and 
robbed. I s’pose you can let tne have a bed ?’ 

“ ‘ Oh ! yes, of course ; you will walk in and join u 3 ?’ 

‘ ‘ No, let me have a light,’ he said, ‘ I want to go to 
bed and not sit up sotting with you.’ 

•This was quite an uncalled-for remark for him co 
make in reply to our civility,— at least we thought bo; 
but none said a word, because the old man was of a most 
revengeful disposition, and because we knew be had the 
power to spite any of us; so he took a light and went 
UP ii ? lr I’ .^ own w k>ch he nevor came again alive.” 

■ An rA f you give mo a candle, landlord,” ex- 
claimed the stranger, rising to his feet, and apparently 


muoh agitated, — “if you will give me a light, I will go 
upstairs, for I hate blood and murder stories, and I can 
guess what’s coming.” 

“ Certainly, sir, certainly, sir ; you can have a light in 
a moment. If we had known you had any objection, 
why, of course, we would have deferred the tale-telling 
to another time.” 

“ Oh ! never mind, never mind. Are you ready ?” 

“Quite; be good enough to step this way.” 

Tom Davis showed the traveller into his room, and 
vejoined the company in the kitchen. 

All this time Turpin sat in perfect silence, judging it 
was more prudent so to do. 

'‘Now, droves,” said the landlord, “let’s have the 
teat of the tale.” 

“ There’s not much of it to tell now, except that we 
all went home aboYit daybreak, and the next morning, 
about twelve o’clock, thinking it strange Simms, the 
steward, did not come down, his bedroom was broken 
open, and there he was found weltering in his blood, 
and the apartment in the greatest disorder,” 
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“And was his murderer never discovered ?” asked 
several. . . ( 

“ Never i ix umberless people wero had up on suspicion, 
but it could not bo brought home to any of them, and 
from that day to this it has remained an inexplicable 
mystery. Sir Herbert offered a very large reward for tho 
appronhension of tho murdoreror murderess. It was five 
hundred pounds, I think, but no 'me was found on - 

“ How strange I” said one. 1 

“Yesi in most cases the murderer leaves some traces 
behind him ; but in this they had been too cautious. 

“And did anyone know the motive for the murder?” 

“Not exactly ; old Simms had mauy euomies, but on 
that particular night he liad received a large sum of 
money from Sir Herbert, for some purpose which we 
never learned ; but it . . as all stolen from him.” 

“ It's my belief it was theft, not malice, that was the 
tnotivo,” said Duvis. 

“And mine,” said Groves. “Sir Herbert had him 
buried, for the old man had no kindred. It was rumoured 
however that he had a sou who had been guilty ol some 
crime, and who was always a ne’er-do-well sort of chap, 
who had gone abroad, but that was a many years ago, 
and no one knew for certain.” 

“ Has tho son ever turned up since?” 

“Never, but ” 

The remainder of the farmer’e sentence was drowned 
in the loud explosion of a pistol which seemingly had 
been discharged just over their heads. 

It was succeeded by one terrific, piercing shriek, 
after which all was deathly still. 

“ God bless my life !” said Davis, turning very pale, 
and staggering to his feet. “Surely another murder 
lias not been committed.” 

'Turpin also rose much agitated, for he had recognised 
the voice of the young girl whom ho had befriended. 

The remainder eat as if rooted to their seats. 

“ Follow me all !” said Dick, hastening to the door ; 
and then, without waiting to seo if he was obeyed, 
sprang lightly and rapidly up the staircase. 

* No sound of any description reached his ear as he 
paused for a moment on tho landing and listened. 

Ho was joined immediately by the landlord and about 
hnif-a-dozeu of the most courageous of the company. 

“,Quick — quick, Davis !” cried Turpin. “ Show me the 
room in which the young girl was placed.” 

The landlord pointod with his finger to a door nearly 
opposite, and without ceremony or hesitation, Dick 
flung it open, though his heart beat as he did so at a 
painful rate. 

A night-light was burning in the room, and by i ts aid 
Disk saw a liuddled-np mass of white upon the floor. 

Instinctively he knew what it was ; and whila the 
others stoed in a dense throng upon the threshold, he 
stepped forward and raised the form of tho p-'or ap- 
prentice in his arms and placed her upon the bod. 

She was either insensible or dead. 

A glass of water stood upon a table close at hand, and 
lie lost not an instant in sprinkling some of its contents 
upon her face. 

Her eyes opened, and she looked around her with 
alarm and dread. 

“What is it, Ellen? What has happened?” asked 
Dick, tenderly. 

A smile played upon her lips as sho heard his words, 
snd then her eyes slowly closed again. 

“Ellen — Ellen 1” cried Turpin, “ what has happened ? 
Why did you scream ?” 

“ I cannot tell,” slie replied, now perfeotly aroused. 
“ Yet stay ! 1 remember now ; I woke with the sound 
af a pistol-shot in my ears.” 

“ I thought as much I” said Dink. “ I mu3t leave you 
ac?. There is no dancer, and nothing to apprehend, 
iiepose in peace. 

“Tho traveller's room I” ^/ed Biek, hurrying 1 out 
again into the passage. “ Lot us go there at once I” 

Davis led the way, and then they all paused in a body 
in front of a door OD fin Wg from the opposite side ofethe 
passage. . 

Their numbers had been greatly increased whila Dick 
wast speaking to tho young girl, and several o2 those 
wnc had come last carried lights in their hands. 

AS1 noticed that a figure of 3 was painted on the 


“ Why,” said one, in rather a shaky voice " that Is the 
very room old Simms was murdered in. isn’t it?” 

“ Yes.” 

A disposition to draw back manifested itself instantly. 

Dick plaoed his hand upon the look. The door was fast. 

“ Have you a key ?” he asked. 

“ No. The door fastens on the inside with a boit.” 

“ I think woare justified in bursting the door open ?” 

“ Certainly— certainly.” 

“ 1 think,’ suggested Groves, “ it would only be right 
to knook first,” 

“ So it would." 

Some heavy blows were struck upon tho panel. There 
was no response. 

“ We are wasting time when every moment may br- 
of the utmost value,” said Dick. 

“Eight,” replied the landlord ; “ force the door.” 

A simultaneous rush was made, and the door flow 
open in a moment. 

“ Lights— lights !” 

Those who had hastily snatched up candles made their 
way into the room. The rest, who were somewhat 
timid, remained outside. 

It took a moment for the candles to dispel the darkness 
in tho room, and then they saw partly lying across the 
bed the man who had at so late an hour sought shelter. 

Blood was gushing from his breast at a fearful rate, 
and it fell with a sickening sound upon the floor, where 
it collected into a huge pool. 

“ Good heavens I” exclaimed the landlord, while those 
who were with him yet stood aghast with surprise. “ Good 
heavens ! what a frightful aight I The idea of it occurring 
at my house at all, let alone upon this particular night I” 

“ Does lie live still ?” asked one. 

„ “ 1 should scarcely think so,” said Turpin, taking a 
candle from a man who was standing near him, and 
approaching the bed as he spoke. “ 1 should scarcely 
think so ; he appears to havo shot himself through the 
heart 1” 

A faint sound, half-moan, half-sigh, came from the 
traveller’s lips, and gave the lie to Turpin’s supposition, f 

“By heaven I” they cried. “He is not dead yeti 
Baiso him up a little I” 

Ae Turpin had all through taken the initiative in. the 
matter, he put the light dosvn beside him, and, passing 
his arm under the body of tho stranger, slowly raised 
him to a sitting posture. 

The flow of blood was checked a little by this process, 
but a look of inteuso and unutterable suffering over- 
spread his features. 

Then he opened his eyes and glared around him as he 
muttered in a half-audible voice — 

“ Horror — horror I Why did they put me in this cham- 
ber above all others I Justice! justice ! the old man is 
avenged at last ! Off ! off ! You aro blood ! blood — 
nothing but blood ! Father, father, I did not know you ! 
How should I I how should I have done so ! I'o not look 
at me so awfully ! Keep away — keep away! I was im- 
pelled by want to do tho deed! Father, father, pity me, 
forgive me ; Your form has haunted me sleeping and 
waking ever since that frightful night, eight years ago, 
when, in this room, I found on whom I had used my 
knife. What guided me here P What horrid fascination 
dragged me to this spot ? Fate, for — I ” 

A gasping kind of sob issued from the stranger’s lips, 
and suddenly doubling together, his body, face down- 
wards, reached the floor before Turpin could save him. 

Horror — intenso horror — was depicted upon the faces 
of the guests as they looked at each other, deprived by 
the fearful nature of tho revelation of the stranger of 
tho faculty of speech. ' 

It was Turpin who broke tho silence ; 

“ Friends ail,” ho said, in grave tonos, “ this is in itself 
a terrible spectacle, and enough to overcome the most 
callous heart. Let us leave this room, for we can do no 
good by staying rn it, or we shall never be able to drive 
the appearance of this sight from our bruins.” 

“ Yes,” added Tom Davis, with blauohed cheek and 
lip, but yot in an authoritative voice. “Let us go away 
at once, for I feel Bick to death !” 

“And I — and I,” responded many voices, u hushed 
accents, as they left the scene of blood, and resumed 
their places in the lower apartment. 

The landlord want himself to the bar, aid d rev rat, 
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oaoh of the company a small glass of neat brandy, which 
wk gratefully aoeepted by all. 

There seemed to be a general disinclination to com- 
mence a conversation, and each seemed busy with iris 
own thought* 

“ I say, neigtoonrs, ' said Groves, at last, shifting 
about in his chair, “ it appears to me that you ought to 
send off tc Sir William at once, e-ad let him know what 
ha* taken place.” 1 

“Tene,* said I/a vis, rvno seeiDP' unnerved by what 
had Happened. “ 1 am in suok a. st&'oo that I am only 
half conscious of what ib goiug on.” 

“It is truly awful. 1 ’ 

“ It would be if it had been a simple suioide, but how 
horrible to think the murderer of Ralph the steward 
should bo thus discovered !” 

“ And that it should turn out to be his own son, for 
such I take it wae what the man meant.” 

“ Frightful in the extreme. I remembor him when he 
waB a boy, and then it was prophesied by all that he 
would come to a bad end !” 

“ Aud so he has. I can imagine his terror and dis- 
may when he found himself in the cliambor in which he 
had murdered his own father 1” 

“ Yes, and how the thought would drive him to suicide 
and madness 1” 

“ Ay, indeed ! It would bo most strange if it did not. 
What must ho not have suffered during the past eight 
years !” 

“ From what he has said though, I gather he had no 
idea when lie committed the murder, doubtless for the 
sake of the money he had about him, that it was his 
own father !” 

“ Clearly not, or, at any rate, let us hope so.” 

“ But,” persisted Groves, “ had not one or two of us 
better start at once for the halJ. It is closo upon day- 
break, and surely Sir Herbert will pardon us for arous- 
ing him at so unreasonable an hour when he learns our 
errand.” 

“ By all means !” exclaimed se veral, rising. “ Do you 
go, and we will accompany you !” 

“Agreed,” said Groves, and in a few minutes after- 
wards a little party of about a dozen persons was on its 
way to the hall. 

Turpin remained beuind. He had many urgent reasons 
for doing so, but he went to the front dooi of the inn 
along with Davi3 ta see them off, and there they stood 
watching them until they wore out of sight. 

“ Tom,” said Turpin, in a whisper, as they both lin- 
gered on the steps, “ of course you know very well I 
don’t wish to bo mixed up with the proceedings at the 
inquest which will have to be held, because of the danger 
which would result from calling me so publicly forward ; 
but still it would be equally dangerous for me to sat out 
for London at sunrise. The officers just now are more 
than usually on the alert after me.” 

“ What do you propose to do?” 

“ Just this. My evidence, as them are so many wit- 
nesses who can depose to the same facts as I can, will be 
of little or no service, so I need not be mentioned in the 
matter at all. Find me some snug little place where I can 
remain until nightfall, when I must bo oil to London.” 

“ As you like, Dick, my boy. I see no obstacles what- 
ever ; I will find you a comfortable berth, and as you say 
there is no need — although you did take rather a pro- 
minent part in the aft air — for you to run the risk of 
giving evidence. There can.onlybe one verdict returned.” 

CHAPTER XII. 

DICK BIDS FAREWELL TO ELLEN, AND SETS OUT 

FOR LONDON TO SHOW THE LORD MAYOR'S CUP 

TO THE “ FAMILY ” AT THE “THREE TUNS.” 

The shades of evening were just beginning to duBk all 
objects, wlien three persons stood at an old-fashioned 
bow-window on the ground floor of tho “ Hand and 
Keys.” , 

These three persons were Diok, Ellen, and the land- 
lord. 

Dime was speaxi.ig, 

Ellen,” he said, “ yon will then stay here along with 
my friend Davis so long as yon may choose to do so. 1 
am certain you will find him as bind and affectionate to 
fen as though you were his daughter.” 


The poor girl oould not trust herself to Bpeak, for so 
muoh kindness touched her to tho hsart. Her eyes filled 
with tears, and she took a hand of each, an. pressed 
them in token of her thanks, 

“ There, there— it iB all rfg/it — it is ail rignt," said 
Tom Davis “ Don’t take on so »uoh. I o&n only say, 
so long as the old roof is above my head you are very 
welcome to share it with mo.” 

“ And sow,” aa'd Turpin, “ it. will ssou be lime foE 
me to set out for London.” \ 

“London?” repeated Ellen. “Ok! no 5 do not go. 
Why run into so much dasger ?” 

“ Danger !” replied Tsrpiu, with a laugh. “ 1 never 
think of it. I must visit London to-night, in order to 
receive the money I have won by taking the mayor’' 
cup.” 

“ How much is it ?” asked Davis. 

“ Fifty pounds !” 

“ Then it is hardly worth the risk.” 

“ Not for the amount of money certainly. But having 
half won the bet it would be foolish to loso it by not 
complying with the other part of it.” 

Davis shook his head. 

“ I know you are sure to go,” he said ; “ but it strikes 
me you have the most difficult part to perform.” 

“Why?” 

“ Why ? Did not you tell me some one had split upon 
it, aud set the officers on the watch ?” 

“ Well, yes. That was my supposition frem finding 
them so close at hand.” 

“And you wero right ; 30 rely upon it, now that at- 
tempt failed, knowing you intended to carry the cup in 
person to the ‘ Throe Tuns,’ they will so surround you 
with enemieB that it will bo impossible for you to mako 
your escape with your life.” 

“ Oh ! how can you think of blindly rushing into so 
much peril ! You cannot be in earnest,” 

Fain would the young girl have persuaded herself so, 
for she could not help feeling a deep interestin her pro- 
tector ; but the next words that came from Turpin’s 
lips dispersed her hopes. 

“ I will do it,” he said, “ and defy the danger ! The 
more of it there is, tho greater will the achievement bo.” 

“ I see you are bent upon it, Dick,” said the landlord, 
“ and I know before to-day that when you take a thing 
into your head there is no turning you, so I sha’n’t say 
more.” 

“ I am bent upon it,” repliod Turpin, “ and I must 
say I feel none of the apprehensions whioh you do.” 

“I suppose not,” 

“Bnt I do,” replied Ellen. “And now that I ha7e 
found a friend and protector, do not let me lose him so 
soon. Don’t go, for my sake.” 

“ I see you are even more timid than Davis is.” 

“ I am always timid when there is much danger.” 

“ And I am bold, and on this occasion I feel an 
assurance that I shall come off all right.” 

“ I hope you may,” said Davis. “ When do you want 
your mare P” 

“Now,” said Turpin, looking through the window, 
and observing the aspect of the night. “It is full early 
yet, but a fog seems to bo rising rapidly. I hope it will 
be a dense one, for’if it is I shall stand a much better 
chance of suocess.” 

“ Then,” said Davis, “ I will go round to tho statues, 
saddle Black Boss, and bring her to the door myself.” 

“ Do so, do bo.” 

The landlord departed on his errand. 

“ And now, my dear,” said Turpin, drawing Ellen 
towards him, “ pray dismiss from your mind all foolish 
feeling of alarm for my safety. I have returned unhurt 
from many a more dangerous expedition. Bo happy. 
Davis and hiB wife will try their best to make you so, 
and do not let them fancy you ungrateful by showing 
them they have not succeeded.” 

“ I will try to be happy and content.'" 

“ Aud,” added Turpin, if I should not return, do not 
be alarmed. “ 1 1 is imposeible for me to say at any 
time where I may be in three honrs afterwards. Let 
me desire it ever so much, I may be weeks before I pay 
another visit here.” 

“ Weeks ?” 

*“ Yes ; and in the meantime you will find! 
pleasantly enough here.” 
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Eiton shook her head. 

“ Not in your absence, ” she said. 

“ Blare’s waiting at the door,” said Davis, no he re- 
entered the room ; “ so I should advise you to be off as 
soon as possible, for you are well aware Bess never stands 
anywhere long together without attracting observation.” 

■ “And who can wonder at it?” asked Dick, proudly. 
“ Her equal has never yot been found, and never will be 
I fancy !” 

“ Be off tnon ! No one suspects your presenoe in this 
neighbourhood now, but they soon would if they sa™ her 
at the door.” 

‘I am off. Good-bye, Ellen! Don’t be alarmed about 
rat/. I shall bo safe enough, don’t fear. Expect me when 
you see me! Good-bye, good-bye !” 

He hurried ont of the room as he spoke. 

A moment sufficed to take him to the huge front doer 
of the “ Hand and Keys,” and there, just a few paces off, 
he could distinguish Black Bess. 

The fog however was getting denser each moment. 

“You will have an ugly journey, Dick,” said Davis, as 
the highwayman mounted his mare. “ I fancy it will 
soon be too thick for you to find your way.” 

“Not a bit. I could almost do it blindfold.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder. You have been times enough.” 

“ Bather ; and I trust more to my mare than I do 
to myself,” said Turpin, patting Bess’s neok as he spoke. 

“ 1 am not surprised you are so fond of her." 

“ I should think not. And now, Davis, as it may be 
some time before I see you again, I should like to have 
a serious parting word with you." 

“ Speak out, my boy !” 

“ 1 allude to the young girl, Ellen." 

“ I guessed as muoh.” 

"And” 

Now, don’t let that trouble your mind at all. I will 
take care of her, and mind, as well, that she comes to no 
harm through you.” 

“ Ah ! ah !” 

“ You needn’t laugh. loan see through a ladder before 
the rounds are knocked out” 

“ I don’t doubt it.” 

“ She has taken a fancy to you — more’s the pity.” 

“Pho! pho!” 

“There’s no disguising the fact.” 

“Then, to put an end to all jesting,” said Turpin, 
gathering the reins in his hand, “ I will promise you she 
shall never be wronged by me.” 

“ I am glad of it, Diok, very glad ; for I already feel as 
though she was my own daughter.” 

“ Good-bye, then, Davis, old follow, treat her as a 
daughter, and I am sure you will find her all that you 
desire.” 

As Turpin spoke these words he waved his hand, and, 
gently pricking Boss upon the flank, was in a moment 
out of sight in the thick fog. 

“It’s a sad pity,” soliloquized the landlord, whilo ho 
stood for a moment on tho door-step, “ a sad- pity, that 
a man like him should have taken to the road. He is a 
brave heart, and I don't believe he would do an un- 
generous action for the world. If he had only had the 
opportunity many have, what a great man he would have 
become. Now what is he ? Perhaps going to is death. 
It is a sad pity.” 

“It is indeed,” said a gentle voioe at his elbow, and, 
turning round, Tom Davis saw the young girl whom he 
had so soon learned to love standing by his side. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

TURPIN ROBS SIR THEODORE HOUGHTON ON HIS 
f WAT TO LONDON. 

“Gently, Boss; gently, mare;” said Uur^.u, to Ms 
eteed. “ There is no hurry, lass. We have a good four 
hours before us.” 

tiess subsided inco a genvle trot. 

J ‘ Well,” thought our hero, as lie carried his hand tohis 
r.ockot to make sure the cup was all right, “ a few things 
have happened, cortainly, since I took this cup out of the 
fat mayor’s carriage ; but the strangest thing of all, and 
the one I cannot banish from my imagination, is the 
/peqtral shadowy form which I feel convineed 1 saw in 
line lane. What could it bo ? What can it portend ? 

H I was a fool not to have ridden forward.” he mut- 


tered, after a fow moments’ thought. “ I will not believe 
it was anything supernatural. I v as wounded. Bly brain 
was confused and giddy, and I had not that ready com- 
mand over my actions that I generally have. Let mo 
catch sight of it again, and I will ohaso tho ficurftuntil 
I discover what it is.” 

His ruminations and resolves werb quickly put to flight, 
for, indistinctly and muffled by the opaque atmosphere, 
came the tramp of a horso’s hoofs upon hie cJrs. 

He paused to listen. i 

He had reached a small open spai e, but across which 
he could not see. He only knew that he was notintha 
roadway by feeling that Boss was treading npon turf. 

The sound of the approaching footsteps came from 
the rear. 

“ It is a single traveller,” said Dick, “ and he oomes 
most opportunely. My pockets are almost empty. It is 
to bo hoped he carries a good booty.” 

The traveller was approaching slowly and cautiously, 
as though he was by no means sure of his footing. 

Turpin wheeled round 

Then he quietly waited until the unsuspecting rider 
should be close to him. 

At length, when he judged from the loudness of the 
sound that the solitary horseman was at about fifty pacea 
distant, ho gave Bess therein*, and swept swiftly down 
the lane. 

“ Stand and deliver !” he cried in loud tones, and at 
the same time holding a pistol to the astonished rider’s 
breast. “ Your money or your life !” 

“Neither, you villain!” said a voioe; and, before Diok 
anticipated any such event, the rider fired a pistol point 
plank at his face. 

Turpin shook in his saddle. 

The bullet had been well aimed. 

It struck his hat from his head, and ploughed up hia 
scalp in its passage. 

Before, however, the traveller could follow up the ad 
vantage he had so undoubtedly gained, Dick recovered 
himself, and, rapidly bringing his weapon to a level, 
pulled the trigger. 

There was a flash and a report ! 

The shot was seemingly effective, for tho traveller 
uttered a loud cry of pain. 

Ho did not, though, fall from his seat, but preserved 
an upright position. 

“ Quick !” said Dick, “your money, watch, and trin- 
kets ! Y ou have only yourself to thank for what you have 
got!” 

No reply. 

“ Come, come,” added Dick, “ hand them over, or I 
shall be forced to take them, and, generally speaking, I 
am not over gentle when I do !” 

“ You have shattered my right arm,” replied the 
traveller, “ and I am powerless ! Were it not for that, 
and the excruoiating pain it occasions me, I would 
struggle with you to the last ! You can pleaseyourself 
how much you maltreat a wounded man who cannot 
struggle with you !” 

“Use your left hand !” said Turpin, leaning forward 
towards him. 

“ I will, and do !” criod the traveller, in an excited 
voioe. 

At the same moment Turpin heard tho click of another 
pistol. It simply flashed in the pan. 

“ You are a treaohorous rasoal !” shouted Turpin. 
“ Take that.” 

He doubled up his fist, and struok the traveller a 
terrifio blow in the face. 

He swayed from one side of his horse to the otUef, and 
then losing his balance, fell on the ground. 

“ I hope that’s a settler 1” said Turpin. “I do hale 
treachery above all things. I winder if ho has got rauch 
in his pookets ?” 

As ho asked himself this question, he dismounted and 
stooped over his prostrate foe, who lay very still indeed. 

Turpin shook him rather roughjy, us he Mid i 

“ Come, now, it’s no good your siiamming in that way, 
I have had enough of it.” 

An inarticulate sound, either a cm-oo »r a groan, Dick 
eould not toll which, was all that he got by way of re 
Bpouse, so he added : 

“lt’3 no good losing time. It’s a troublesome affair, 
very. I only hope he has got enough about him to make 
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it worth my while! Let’s see! here’s a nice watch - 
repeater, I think — with chain and seals. Not so bad. A 
pocket-book. Not very fat. A purse ! Ah ! heavy too, 
Bravo ! Breast-pin. Gold of course. Two ringa '. 
Diamonds, doubtless. Anything else P No.” 

While uttering these disjointed sentences, Turpin 
made a perquisition of his enemy, and having examined 
the different articles which he took, transferred them 
to his own pocket. 

“ I should very rcuofi line to know,” said Turpm, as 
he rose to his feet, 11 whether I did shatter his right arm 
as he said I did P It’s so confounded dark. I can’t 
seo. Stop a bit. Yes I can.” 

He produced a small bull’s-eye lantern from his 
pocket, and as his antagonist gavo no signs of motion, 
vory leisurely proceeded to light it. 

In a moment or two, as the wick fairly caught light, 
he was able to throw a tolerably broad ray of light 
around him. 

“ Your faco is damaged considerably, my friend,” he 
said, as ho turned the light full upon the traveller’s 
features, whioh were covered with blood. “ I never gave 
Buch a fair blow in my life 1 Never 1” 

Then he proceeded to make a more minute observation. 

“ What a deceitful fellow he must be, to be sure. He’s 
not wounded in the arm. He thought of having me, I 
dare say, but he has found his matah. That reminds mo 
to look after the wound I fancy he gavo mein my head. 
Oh! it’s nothing — absolutely nothing I Why, I don’t 
believe it has bled a dozen drops 1 I shall bo none the 
worse for that, though it was a very narrow escape ! 

“ What shall I do with this fellow now ? Leave him 
where he is, in the middle of the road P It would serve 
him right 1 Ah ! did you speak ?” 

The traveller certainly did not speak, but ha raised 
himself up off tho ground a little, looking rueful and 
woebegone in the extreme. 

“ Villain!” ho said, as his eyes fell upon Turpin, 
“ you have conquered and robbed me. I made sure I 
should put an end to your career 1” 

“ How kind of you, to be sure 1” 

“ And I should have done so if my infernal pistol had 
not missed fire 1” he continued, for he was recovering 
rapidly. 

“ Well, why don’t you wipe your face?. .Can’t you 
feel it’s all over blood ?” 

“You shall pay dearly for this, my spark,” said the 
traveller, as he wiped his face with his handkerchief. 

“ You won’t carry this game on always. I’m a magis- 
trate, I’d let you know.” 

“ Indeed 1” 

“ Yes, and vagrants like yourself tremble when they 
hear my name 1” 

“ What is it P” 

“Sir Theodore Houghton, sir!” 

Turpin shook his head. 

“ Never heard it before.” 

The magistrate opened his mouth to an unnatural 
width in token of his astonishment. 

“ Never heard it?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Oh 1 impossible. My name is well known every- 
where!” 

“ Among the ‘family,’ I Buppose.” 

“ The family ?” 

“Yes, the light-fingered profession. Easy-oome-easy- 
go sort. You understand?” 

“ i do, and I can tell you it is woe to those who are 
brought up be f ore me.” 

“ Oh !” 

By this time toe magistrate had risen to his fset, and 
was evidently getting better every moment. 

“Iam unarmed now,” he added, “or I would try 
w hat I could do.” 

“ I suppose you called it fair play to firo upon me as 
you did ?” 

“ Moat assuredly 1 Everything is fair to a felon like 
you ?” 

“ That’s your upiuion !” 

“ And everyb"' 1 '" olse’s that’s got any sente ' 

“ Of course.’ 

Well, now, your woismp,” said Dick, with a m ock- 
ing air, “ it appears by what you have said, you nave 
andeavoured to make your name a terror to those who 


might be brought up before you; and, to do so, you 
have, no doubt, unjustly punished many !” 

“And what if I have ?” asked Sir Theod''”°. prepar- 
ing to remount his steed. 

“Why, we will just have alittle bit of retributive or 
poetical justice upon you Remember, you f> -e wholly 
in my power.” 

The worthy magistrate glared around in some diV 
may. 

No living thing was either within sight or hearing, 
and he rather anxiously waited to hear what Turpin 
said next. 

He was not long kept in suu-ptc.se, for Dick said — 

“lam going to a large meeting of tho family to-night, 
and I am determined you shall go with ms. 1 shall have 
great pleasure in presenting you to their notice, and still 
greater in handing you over to them to be dealt with 
according as they think proper. Of course, letting them 
know the cowardly and treacherous attempt you made 
upon my life 1” 

“Help — help! Murder!” shouted Sir Theodore, as 
Turpin announced this resolution. “ Why, they woul^ 
tear mo limb from limb if they once got me in their 
clutches. You cannot mean that. Help— mercy 1” 

“ I do mean it,” said Turpin, “ and consider I am doing 
no more than right, and acting in a merciful way to- 
wards you. As you have been so fond of administering 
punishment to others, you shall try how you like to 
have it administered to yourself.” 

During this short conversation Turpin had not once 
let go the grasp he had fastened upon him. 

“ And look here," added our hero ; “ do you see this ?” 

It was a long, bright-barrelled pistol which ho asked 
him if he saw. 

“I do.” 

“ That’s all right. Now listen to what I am going to 
say, and take warning. Are you listening ?” 

“ Ye — es.” 

“ This pistol is one by which I set great store, and I 
never produce or use it except upon extraordinary occa- 
sions. It is made with tho utmost nicety ; carries a ball 
to its mark as true as a hair, and never misses fire ! I 
wish you to impress that strongly on your memory. It 
never misses fire ! Now, if you wish to preserve your 
life a little longer, obey my direetions, or, if you do not, 
why” 

He cocked and levelled the pistol in a manner by far 
more significant than pleasant. 

The magistrate's teeth chattered when he hoard the 
sound, and saw the weapon brought to bear upon his 
person. 

“Now, mount,” said Turpin. 

Sir Theodore obeyed. 

“ Now take off your cravat, and tie ono end firmly 
round your right wrist.” 

The pistol still covered him, so he perforce obeyed. 

Turpin snatched up his lantern and caught hold of 
the other extremity of the cravat, having first assured 
himself that it was properly secured to his companion's 
arm and then mounted on the back of Black Bess. 

“ Quick march,” he cried ; “and bear in mind that 
at the very first attempt you make to get free, I fire 1” 

CHAPTER XIV. 

SIR THEODORE HOUGHTON TURNS OUT A VERT 
BAD CHARACTER INDEED. 

It was in this strange fashion, then, Turpin and his com- 
panion made their way to London. Sir Theodore quietly 
resigned himself to his fate, and therein showed his 
wisdom. He was fully impressed with the idea that 
certain and immediate death would be the penalty for 
trying to got away, while he thought, by peacefully sur- 
rendering to his foe, he would be in a position to take 
advantage of any unlooued-for circumstance tb»t might 
occur. 

As, however, time passed, and they rapidly noared 
.London without meeting a soul, he began to quake with 
fear, for he knew pretty well what he had to expect as 
jttio hands of the “ family.” 

[ The fog which had settled down soou after Sunset got 
no thinner as they neared the metropolis. 

“ And now there’s ono more thing, Sir Magistrate,” 
said Turpin, breaking the silence : “ if yon or j- out for 
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assistance in any way, it’s a case with you. As sure as 
you do, I fire.” . 

" Oh ! let me go, pray lot me go at onoe ! I promise to 
forego all idea of punishing you in any way and taking 
my revenge for what I have, suffered to-night. Come, 1 
you are only doing this to frighten me. Let me go 1” 

“ Shouldn’t you like it P No, no ! When. I let you 
go, it will be into the hands of the * family.*' ** 

Sir Theodore relapsed into silence. 

They reached at last the corner of Broad-street, St. 
Giles’s. Turpin made his way down a dark-looking 
archway, taking his companion with him. 

Several narrow turnings branched off from the bottom 
of this gateway, and, after proceeding a short distance 
down one, Turpin paused. 

Then he blew a whistle which had a very peculiar 
sound. 

“ Dismount !” said Turpin, at the same time alighting 
from his steed, but taking care the magistrate should 
not give him tho slip. 

He blew the whistle a second time. 

A man bearing a lantern came rapidly towards thorn. 

Turpin addressed some words to this man, but what 
they meant Sir Theodore had no idea. It was in an un- 
known language to him. 

The man with the lantern, however, understood him, 
evidently, for he said something in reply, and then, tak- 
ing the two steeds by the bridle, he led them away. 

“ Forward i” said Turpin, seizing his companion’s 
hand, and dragging him quickly down another alley, at 
tho bottom of which lie paused before a low door in the 
wall. 

This door swung silently open, without any person 
making themselves visible. 

A long, narrow passage, dimly lighted, appeared be- 
yond. 

Turpin led Sir Theodore down it. 

At its extremity was a flight of steps, and then 
another door, opening into a huge apartment, which 
deserves a line of description. 

It was not very wide, but of prodigious length. A 
table, formed of one long plank, stretched almost from 
one end to tho other, and on both sides of this were 
seated probably a hundred persons, variously engaged 
smoking, drinking, talking, singing, swearing, all at onee. 

The noise was perfectly deafening. 

The magistrate shrunk back in alarm. 

At the further end of the table a man was seated in a 
chair much higher than the others. 

A 3 soon as ho saw the new comers appear npon the 
threshold this man hammered violently upon the table 
with the pewter pot from which he bad been drinking. 

“ Silence ! si— lence !" he cried. 

By slow degrees the tumult subsided into a low bum 
of voices. 

Turpin stepped boldly up to the table. 

“Hurrah! bravo! bravo! It’s Turpin tho bold ! 
Three cheers, friends, he’s brought the lord mayor’s cup.” 

“ Order !” yelled the chairman, at the top of his voice, 
and banging tho pewter pot more violently upon the 
table than before — “order, pals! Who’s tho strange 
fly he's brought with him ?” 

Immediate attention was directed to Sir Tbeodoro 
Houghton, who endeavoured to avoid the scrutiny as 
much as possible. 

“ Who is he ? who is he ? Name — narno !” they 

shouted. 

Turpin held up his hand for permission to address 
them. 

“ This, my friends,” he said, “ iB a gentleman I have 
great pleasure in introducing to your notice. His name is 
Sir Theodore Houghton, and he is a county magistrate.” 

A s he spoke, Turpin pushed hie companion forward. 

A deep roar of execration cams from the throats of 
those assembled as they heard the name pronounced, and 
the greater part rose from their seats, while thoso who 
were nearest clutched the unfortunate magistrate tightly 
wherever they could obtain a hold. 

He shook with fear. 

“ Death ! death ! Down with the unjust judge ! ICill 
him — kill him !” 

“ Silence ! si — lence !” again shouted the chairman, 
and making hia voice heard above all the din. “ On to 


the table with himl We’ll try him. I’ll be judge 
You shall be jury !” 

“ Hear, hear!” oried the thieves. “Bravo! Upwith 
him !” 

And, despite tho resistance which he made, he was 
lifted by twenty hands at least on to the table. 

He was compelled by blows to assume an erect position. 

“Mercy, gentleman, mercy!” he said, in trembling 
tones, and with shaking limbs. “Meroy, mercy !" 

“ All right ! We know what you mean by meroy, and 
you shall have plenty of it !” 

“ Order !” again exclaimed the chairman. “ Take 
your seats, mates. He shall be tried ! Lot us manage 
tho affair in a decent manner.” 

It was a rule with that disorderly assembly that a 
chairman should he appointed overy night by tho general 
voice, and that he should, while ho held, that position, 
have the others under his command. 

Slowly, therefore, and muttering threats against tho 
unhappy wretch who had fallen into their power, they 
obeyed, and seated themselves in their respective places. 

“Prisoner, advance!" said the chairman. 

“Porrards !” exclaimed those who were nearest to him, 
compelling him to walk to the middle of the long table. 

“ Who accuses the prisoner p” 

“I do !” said Turpin, stepping forward. 

“ Of what ?” 

“ A treacherous attempt upon my life !” 

“ Now, prisoner, do you plead Guilty or Not Guilty P” 

Sir Theodore Houghton looked about him in a be- 
wildered manner ; he could hardly believe in the reality 
of tho scene that was enacting before him. 

The chairman repeated his question. 

“Not Guilty !" replied the magistrate, nervously, 

“ State your charge !” 

“ I will, your lordship,’ said Turpin. 

There was a laugh at this. 

“ Silence in the court !” shouted another voice 

The laugh grew louder still. There was something so 
uncommonly comic about this assumption of judioial 
form. 

“ I was on the way from Hornsey to London,” con- 
tinued Turpin, “when all at once I heard the Sound of 
a horse’s hoofs beating against the road. Thinking I 
might he able to do a little business, I pulled up and 
waited for the horseman to make his appearance.” 

“ Quito right !” 

“ Presently, when he was only a few yards off, I rode 
forward, and requested him to pay the toll !” 

“ Well P” 

“ Then, your lordship, without saying a word, and be- 
fore I was at all prepared for such an event, he firod a 
pistol full in my face. It knocked off my hat, and 
grazed my scalp, but did me no more damage.” 

“ That’s lucky !” 

“ It was, your lordship ! Of course, I wasn’t long re- 
covering myself, and then I fired at him in return.” 

“ Quite right 1" 

“ He gave a ory, and called out that he was hit, and 
said he could not hand over himself. Not suspeoting 
anything, I loaned forward to clear his pockets myself, 
when he put another pistol to my breast, and pulled 
the trigger !” 

“ The miscreant !” 

“ Si — lence !” said the crier again, or rather one man 
who had taken that office upon himself. 

“Very fortunately for me, your lordship,” Tnrpin 
continued, “ the pistol only flashed in the pan, so I was 
unhurt. I did not stop to take out another pistol, but 
doubled up my fist, and hit him such a fair smack in 
the face, that down he went off his horse into the road 
at onee !” 

“Now, prisoner,” said the pseudo judge, “ what have 
you to say in your defence P ' 

“I defended my property,” replied the barouet, who 
had an idea that ho might get on bettor if he put a bold 
face on the mattor. 

“ How came yon to bring him here ?” 

“He told mo he was a magistrate, and boasted how 
he served those who were uuluckly enough to be brought 
up before him.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Yes, your lordship ; bo I thought as I was coming 
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hare, I would bring him with me, and pnt him upon his 
trial, and see how he liked it !" 

“ A very proper idea,” 

“ I thought so, and here ho is !” 

“ Now,” said the judge, “ is the?j any gentleman 
proseat who has suffered any injustice at his hands ?” 
“Yes, yes! Mo! me! mo!” 

Twenty voices at least replied to his words. 

“ I can’t hear you all, gentleman ! Let the ouo who 
has the strongest case against him step forward. .If we 
find him guilty, sentence shall be pronounood 1” 

“ Agreed ! Who stands forward ?” 

“ I do !” said a voice. 

A tall, respectable-looking man got up off his scat. 
“Order for Gentleman George 1” shouted the chairman. 
Sir Theodore turned ghastly pah as soon as liis eyes 
fell upon this man, and he trembled so excessively that 
he could scarcely keep his feet. 

The man who had been called Gentleman George be- 
gan to speak, and there was an immediate silence. 

“ My case is a very hard one,” he said, “but I will 
relate it id as few words as possible.” 

“ Silence !” said the crier again, who, though there 
was no noise, thought, as the speaker paused, he ought 
to say something. 

“ It is nearly ten years ago now since I entered the 
prisoner’s service. Ho was a justice then, and I was 
employed as his clerk. I lived in the same house with 
him.” 

Sir Theodore’s agitation rapidly increased, and he 
glared wildly at the faces by which he was surrounded, 
upon every one of which he saw an inimical expression. 
He evidently dreaded what was ooming next. 

“ I shall not go minutely into my story,” continued 
Gentleman George, “ becauso it would take up too much 
time, I will only say that Sir Thaodore had a daughter.” 

His voice wavered slightly, but, recovering himself 
with.au effort, he went on : — 

‘ >Ve were thrown much together, and, as she was 
about my own age, there wa3 nothing wonderful in our 
falling in love with each other. It was folly and wicked- 
ness on my part, but who can control his destiny ? 

“ We kept onr attachment secret for some time, bnt 
eventually it was discovered. With the exercise of that 
treachery and duplicity which eeem native to him, he 
called me into his library, remonstrated with me, yet 
kindly and gently. I could say nothing, for I felt I was 
in the wrong. 

“ ' After what has occurred,' ho said, for I can recol- 
lect his words as well as I could if I had just heard 
them — ‘after what lias occurred, you must feel the 
impossibility of remaining any longer in my service. I 
do not wish to deal harshly with you so long as you 
leave this place. If you absent yourself, there is a 
probability of my daughter forgetting her unfortunate 
passion, so I beg of you as a favour I think you ought 
to grant, that you will place as great a distance as you 
can between this lieuse and yourself.’ 

“ What could I do but consent ? Fool that I was, I 
ought to have distrusted his kindness, and feared it 
more than his anger. 

I have no fault to find with you,’ he said, ‘in the 
way you have executed your duties. There is half a year’s 
salary due to you ; l will write you a cheque for that 
amount, and t-.vo hundred pounds in addition, upon the 
sole condition that you never return hero. It will serve 
to pay yonr travelling expenses, and to support you 
until you find some fresh employment. Do not hesitate 
to accept it. It is a sum of money I can well spare.’ 

“Ha wrote out a cheque for two hundred and fifty 
pounds, placed it in an envelope, and gave it to me. 

“ This was actiug magnanimously to all appearance, 
and, like a fool I believed he was sincere. I ought to 
have known from his behaviour on other occasions that 
I ought to expect the worse. 

“ I took the cheque and bade him good-bye. I wont 
to my room, packed up all my things, and took them 
down to the coach office, and secured a place for myself 
in the mail, as I intended to go to Liverpool, where 
many of my friends resided. 

“ The bank was at a town four C' las distant front Sir 
Theodore’s honse, and I got there just as the bank was 
closing. However, as they knew me, the man at the 


counter just glanoed at the cheque, and handed me over 
the money. 

“In an hour afterwards I was in the coach and on my 
way to Liverpool. 

“And now, ” said Gentleman George, as he looked 
around, “ the black part of my story is yet to come. It 
is so foul and monstrous, that you will never believe it 
possible any man could act in so diabolical a manner.” 

IIo paused for a moment, and wiped his face, while 
the rest of his story was waited for with a stillness that 
was positively painful. 

“ I reached Liverpool on the fourth night. I will pass 
over my own feelings and reflections, but you can guess 
they wore far from pleasant ; still, the sense of no 
impending evil weighed upon me. 

“I at first intended to see my friends, bnt I afterwards 
altered my mind, and determined to leave England for 
ever and go to America , 

“A vessel of several hundred tons burden, was just 
upon the point of sailing for New York, and I engagod 
a berth on board. 

“ The following morning, just as they were about to 
weigh anchor, a boat filled with many persons shot out 
from the quay, and was rowed rapidly towards us. 

“ They made signals for the captain to pause. 

“As the boat nearsd the ship’s side, we all noticed 
it was filled with police-officers. 

“ ‘ They are after some one who has absconded,’ I 
thought, and I looked round at those passengers who 
were standing in a throng round me wondering which it 
could be. 

“ Five minutes afterwards, the officers came on board, 
and spoke to the captain. Then they came towards us. 

“ I looked on with some curiosity, but who can 
imagine my surprise when the chief stepped up to me 
and put his hand on my shoulder ? 
i “ ‘You were almost off,’ ha said ; ‘ but we’ve caught 
' you. Come along, and don’t detain the vessel any longer.’ 

“ I was thunderstruck. 

“ Am I to understand yon have a charge against me ?’ 

“ Hs, ha ! That’s good — werry good 1’ said the 
officer. ‘ Come along, and don’t make a rumpus 1’ 

“ ‘I don’t understand you,’ I said. ‘I have done 
nothing to make me answerable to the laws.’ 

“‘Oh, no! I don’t suppose you have. However, 
here is a warrant for forging a cheque for two hundred 
and fifty pounds upon Sir Theodore Houghton, and 
making off with it.’ 

“ ‘ It is false,’ I cried. ‘ Sir Theodore wrote the 
cheque himself ?’ 

“ That may be. I don't say it isn’t, but you must 
come along with me. It looks very strange, though, 
for you to receive this money, leave without saying a 
word to anyone, and then embark for New York.’ 

“It flashed upon my mind in a moment how bad a 
construction could be placed upon my actions. I was 
overwhelmed, but I was not conscious of the full extent 
of my misfortune.” 

Gentleman George paused a moment for breath. 

All still remaiued silent. They seemed spellbound.^ 

A cold sweat burst out at every pore of the magistrate’s 
body, and ha sank upon his knees on the table. 

Ho strove to speak, but his tongue clove to the roof of 
his month. 

“ I have only a word or two more to say,” resumed 
Gentleman George, sadly, “ I shall not detain you much 
longer. I was brought back to Sir Theodore’s, mana- 
cled like a felon. I was had up, the charge made, aud 
committed to the assizes. 

“ A woary tirno to me elapsed, and then I wa3 placed 
upon my trial. My friends had heard of me, and had 
engaged an eminent counsel for my defence. His elo- 
quence, however, was of no avail. Sir Theodora hero 
entered the witness-box, and perjured himself by swear- 
ing that he had never had any such conversation with 
me, as I said ho had, and appealed to those who knew 
him, and asked if they thought ho would be likely to 
have acted in such a manner ? My whole statement, he 
said, was most preposterous and absurd, for was it pro- 
bable ho would give a large sum of money to one who had 
done him such an injury ? The natural course for anyone 
to take would be to turn me ignominiously from the 
house. He dwelt, also, upon my baseness in bringing his 
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daughter's name before the oonrt as a screen for my uad 
conduct. The trial lasted maP" hours, att J everything | 
ue said damaged me. 

•‘In his examination, he distinctly swore „hat he knew 
nothing of my leaving him until the morning following 
my departure, whou the cashier from the bank came 
over to ask him about a cheque which they had caehed 
rust as the bank was closing on the previoua day. He 
declared it to bo a forgnrv. and asked by whom it had 
been presented, 

“ He was told, of course, by me. 

“ 1 was sent fer, but no one knew better than himself 
that I was far away, and was not to be found. It was, 
all said, a clear case of forgery and absoonding ; so a 
warrant was obtained for my approhension, and I 
was arrested in the way I told you. 

“ My counsel could not shake the prosecutor's evi- 
dence in any way. There was no flaw, in it. The judge 
summed up, the jury returned a vordict of Guilty, and I 
was sentenced to be executed ! 

“ And so, you see, by his diabolical ingenuity, was I, 
an innocent man in thought and doed, convicted of a 
capital offence ! 

“ Gut his vengeance was not sated as I have no doubt 
he hoped it would bo. By the assistance of my friends I 
was enabled to oscape, and so I eluded the dread penalty 
of the law. But siuce then I have never dared to show 
my face. I have been forced to become an outcast and 
a thief ! 

“ As for the wretch who brought all this upon mo and 
blighted my future hopes, I have never Been him since 
l)e stood in the witness-box until he was brought in to- 
night, and then I recognised him instantly. Ifyou have 
«,ny doubt of my statement, look at him now, aud tell 
mo whether he looks like an innocent man 1” 

The man who had related this fearful tale of pros- 
pacts blighted, and who was known only to his 
associates under the name of Gentleman George, raised 
his baud as ho finished speaking and pointed to the 
shrinking, cowardly wretch upon the table. 

“ G uilty — guilty !” they all cried, fiercely, as they rose 
tumultuously to their feet, and stretched out their 
hands towards him. 

The chairman banged the table. 

“ Order ! gentlemen of the jury, order ! Do you for- 
got that you are in a court of justice? Bo seated, and 
let u 3 hear what the prisoner has to say in his defence !” 

They obeyed. 

“ Prisoner on the table,” said the judge, as soon as 
silence was rostored, “ what hr,ve you to urge in your 
behalf ?” 

White as ashes, his teeth chattering in his head, Sir 
Theodore Houghton rose trembling to bis feet. 

He licked bis parohod lips. 

“It’s all false !” ho said, in a hoarse, hollow whisper. 
“ False from first to last. He is guilty, and was rightly 
sentenced !” 

Then he sank again, half fainting, upon the table. 

Tho chairman, iu his capacity of judge, then very 
formally summed up. 

‘‘ Gentlemen of the jury,” he Baid, and his tones got 
graver and more solemn as he proceeded, “ you haveheard 
the evidence which has been given against the prisoner, 
and it remains for you to deliberately weigh it in your 
minds. Do you consider the prisoner guilty or not 
guilty ?” 

As if with cue voice those who were assembled tried, 
the moment the words left his lips — 

“ Guilty !” 

Then there was ahead silence. 

“ Prisoner on tho table,” said the chairman, “ you 
have heard the verdiet which has been recorded against 
you. Have you anything to "y why sentence slioidd 
not be passed upon you ?” 

“ It’s all a mockery !” shrieked SirTheodoro, spong- 
ing to his feet. as if galvanized. “ A hideous mockery ! I 
refuse to be tried, or submit to this farce any louger 1” 

'* You cannot help yourself ; tho general voice lias pro- 
Lsranoed you guilty, and the court now proceeds to pass 
sontetico upon you. The sentence is the same that you 
mo unjustly caused to be passed upon Gentleman George, 
uamely, tW you be hanged by tho tieois until you bo 
tiesd 1” 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE OFFICERS CAPTURE DICK TUBFJiJ A 1 ? ¥88 
“THHEE TUNS.” 

No one spoke for some seconds after the sentence was 
thus pronounced. 

Sir Theodore strove hard to make some articulate 
sound, but in vain. 

Horror had possession of his soul. 

He knew his guilt, and he felt that the hour of tetri 
bution liad at last arrived. 

He clasped his hands together in an agony of mate 
supplication. 

It was tho chairman who broke the silence. 

“ Who will bo his executioner ?” he said. 

A man rose instantly. 

“ That will I,” he said, “ for I have Buffered muon 
injury from this most unjust judge. I will carry tho 
sentence into effect, and so give a warning to others. 
Who lias a rope ?” 

Several pieces five or six feet in length were handed 
to him. 

He tied them all securely together. 

Half-a-dozen iron hooks were fixed in the roof, and to 
tho largosfc of these tho man made fast one end of the 
rope. 

The other ond he made iuto a noose, 

Tho next operation was to pinion the miserable 
prisoner, and, in spite of his desperate resistance aud 
frantic shrieks for mercy, this was quickly done. 

A chair was placed immediately beneath the boon, and 
Sir Theodore forced to stand in it. 

Then tho rope was adjusted round his neck. 

The expression on his face was awful to see. 

The “ family ” sat looking on in grim siienoe. 

“Help! help! Murder! murder!” screamed Sir 
' Theodore, in a cracked voice — for tho so-close preseuce 
of death rostored him his voice. “ Help ! help ! Mercy ! 
mercy !” 

“ Confess, then, while yet you have time.” 

“ I do! I do ! The charge was wholly false, and I got 
it up to avenge the wrong ho had done mo. What lie 
told you wa3 true. Release me 1 Eoloaao me !” 

“ No, now you have confessed to the perpetration of 
•so horrible a crime, you shall die 1” said the chairman. 
“ We can feel no doubt as to your'guilt, and shall carry 
out the sentence without compunction !” 

“No— no! Save mo! Sa ” 

The chair was suddenly knocked from under him, and 
tlie sentence checked upon his lips. He gave a desperate 
plunge, and struggled slightly — then all was over 

Sir Theodore Houghton had mot with the reward ho 
merited. 

“ I have him ! I have him ! Surrender ’ surrender !” 
cried several loud voices at this moment, as a large party 
of police-officers dashed headlong into the room, while 
half-a-dozen at lea3t.elung to Dick 5 and, before he was 
consoious of what had occurred, ha found himself over- 
powered and a prisoner. 

The attention of every one present had been so riveted 
upon the fearful termination of Sir Theodore Houghton's 
life, and so absorbed by tlie terriblo narrative of Gentle- 
man George, that the whole of them were, in a manner 
of speaking, quite deaf and blind to any extraneous cir- 
cumstances ; and so the police-officers, whose measures 
had been very carefully taken, were actually in full pos- 
session of the entire premises before the lawless 
company had any idea that they were menaced by 
danger in tho least. 

Even Turpin, watchful as he usually was, had been 
unable to resist the powerful interest which the exciting 
tragedy produced in every breast ; indeed, so intense was 
it, that his breath came short and thick. In fact, he, ar 
well a3 all the rest, was spell-bound. 

The sudden irruption of the officers, howover, and the 
loud shouts of their leader, iu a moment aro”*ed their 
slumbering activity. 

Instantly all were upon their icet, r.nd a desperate 
struggle immediately commenced, and several of the 
“ family,” seeingonrhero so surrounded, sprang forward 
AO attempt his rescue. 

Sir Theodors Houghton was, of course, well knowu to 
’. aal tne officers, for his oevere sentence had mans ri'f 
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everywhere notorious, and, as soon as they recognized 
him, half a dozen rushed forward to cut him down. 

They v are too late though to save his life. 

The fall was very sudden, and the magistrate no in- 
considerable weight, the effect of whioh two ciroum- 
stances was that his neok was dislocated. 

The o (Beers were not long in discovering this, for 
when they set him up so that he should have a chanoe of 
reviving a little, his head lolled about in every direction. 

So soon, then, as they ascertained that life was really 
extinot, they left him, and turned towards those who 
had sprung upon Turpin. 

They had every need of their aid, for they found it a 
most difficult task to keep their hold upon their 
prisoner, and defend themselves at the same time from 
the violent assault that was made upon them. 

Already had Turpin got one of his arms free, and 
was dealing heavy blows, whioh made his captors 
xt t su hen the other body of officers reached the 
excited, struggling mass. 

The numbers were about equal. 

No, 5.— Brace Bess. 


The yelling, shouting, and swearing were tremendous. 

“ Give him up ! Give him up !” shrieked an officer, 
mounting on to the table. “ Give him up and you shall 
all go free 1 It’s only him we want, and we’re bound 
to have him, so give him up at once !” 

No notioe whatever was taken of this speech. 

Then this offioer, who was doubtless one of those in 
command, grew furious when he found himself disre- 
garded, and ran towards the end of the table near 
which the struggle was now taking place. 

We have before had occasion to remark that this 
table in the thieves’ kitchen was composed simply of 
one plank. This was supported on three tressela. 

When the officer rushed forward so suddenly to its 
extremity his weight tilted it np, so down he w^at on 
the floor in a moment, and was buried nearly under an 
avalanche of pewter pots. 

Blood was trickling from his head and fuoo when he 
again rose to his feet, but, heedless of the hurts lie had 
sustained, he dashed like a maniac, into the thickest 
of the fight. 
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Turpin, too, as, 1 ! injured in many plaoea, bnt struggled 
desperately, f e be resolved not to be taken alive without 
an effort. 

He got his other arm free. 

Upon seeing this, the officers redoubled thei. endea- 
vours. *■ 

Turpin ,,coiui immense favourite with all the "family, ” 
and there was aoaroely one of them who would not wil- 
lingly have laid down his life to render him a service. 

Therefore they fought most gallantly in his behalf. 
They knew the motive which had brought him there. 

Feeling that the issue of the conflict was very uu - 1 
certain, Turpin oommenced slowly to retreat back wards 
to the door, intending, if once he oonld get into the 
passage, to mske a bold rush for escape. 

The “family” divined his intention immediately, and 
so, too, did the police officers ; but the former made such 
a sudden attack upon the latter, that they had mnoh ado 
to defend themselves. 

Two men only inter posetviictween Turpin and the door 
he was so anxious to reach. Turning round sharply npon 
his heel, he, by a veil-directed blow, laid one prostrate, 
and sprang past the other, who, however, grasped him 
tightly by the skirts of his coat. 

Dick placed his hands behind him, and plunged for- 
ward Many rapid footsteps followed him. 

“ The door is guarded 1” exclaimed Dick, involuntarily, 
as hie eye fell upon four men standing near it. 

“ Snrrender, or we fire !” they cried, npon seeing him 
approach, 

“Never!” said Dick; and aB he spoke he ran up a 
narrow flight of stairs which were close at his left hand. 

The nert instant several of the offloers who had dis- 
engaged themselves from the fray which was still going 
on in the kitchen, came along the passage, and sprang up 
the stairs after Dick, who, however, had made good use 
of the brief start whioh he had obtained. 

He was already at the top. 

He saw then several doors, all of which were dosed. 

Without pausing to choose, he plaoed hie hand upon 
the fastenings of one just opposite to him, and opened it. 

All was profound darkness within. 

Very dimly, though, and as if a curtain had been drawn 
toross it, Turpin saw the outline of a window. 

He hastily secured the door 

tie heard the officers stamping up the staircase. 

Rejoiced at having suooessfully eluded them so far, he 
orept forward on his hands and knees towards the 
window, for he judged that to be the likeliest means of 
avoiding a collision with whatever furniture there might 
be in the room, whioh, for aught he knew to the con- 
trary, might bea bed-chamber, anc oooupied by some one. 

The room was limited in its dimensions, and he very 
quickly reached the window, and drew the curtain from 
before it. 

“Bang 1 bang ! bang ! bang!” oame four heavy blows 
upon the panel of the door. 

Dick flung open the window. 

It was one of those diamond-paned oasements opening 
like a door, and permitting easy egress. 

Just below him Dick saw the roofs of some outbuild- 
ings, and he dropped down npon them. 

“ I fanoy,” he said, “ I shall be able to mak^ / j way 
into some of the oourts, and then very likely I shall get 
free !” 

While speaking he slid down the tiles, and, as he 
expected, found himself only about ten or twelve feet 
from the ground. 

Grasping the gutter with his hands, he quickly, but 
yet oarefully, lowered himself, and then dropped to the 
sarth. 

No sooner did he read', it than the window through 
which he had just passed was dashed open, and several 
persons scrambled ont of it on to the roof. 

Turpin fonnd himself standing in a narrow alley, but, 
hearing his pursuers so close behind him, did not pause 
for breath, but hastily wiped the perspiration from his 
face and set off at full speed. 

A half -shout — half -yell — from the rear told him he was 
already seen. 

He quickened ms speed. 

The alley he was traversing he knew would take- him 
into Dudley-street, and he was is hopes, ooald he gain 


it, that he would, by the intimate knowledge ot the 
locality he possessed, succeed in baffling his pursuers. 

Oh ! how he wished for his bonny steed when he did 
reach it, andT looked up and down to assure himself that 
no enemy was in sight. How easy, then, would have bees 
escape ! Bnt now there was every prospect his being 
hunted through the streets on foot. 

“Stop him! Stop him !” he heard his pursuers cry. 
"Stop him! A highwayman! A thousand pounds 
reward!” 

The sounds came npon his ears with great distinctness. 

He ran across the street and down another turning 
into Soho, but the shouts of the officers had aroused the 
neighbourhood, and there was quickly a orowd at his 
heels whioh inoreasad in numbers every moment. 

In as dire ct a line as he could, Turpin made his way 
towards the Oxford-road, a3 Oxford-street was then 
called, the vague idea of reaching the country filliug his 
mind. 

He had trusted by doubling the corners of the streets 
suddenly to get out of sight of his pursuers, and then seek 
shelter and concealment in a house. 

Bnt they were too close npon his track for this hope to 
hold possession of him long, and the whole of hia energies 
were bent on running at a swifter pace than they. 

A considerable distance had been already passed over, 
and Turpin began to show signs of exhaustion. Hia 
breathing was painf ul, and he staggered more than once. 
He felt quite sure that he could not much longer main- 
tain his present speed, and unless succour of seme kind 
presented itself, and that quickly, he mu3t abandon all 
idea of getting free from those who were hunting him. 

He passed by many a turning on ilia route down which 
he was afraid to turn lest it should be a yard and have 
no outlet. If he once went down ono of these he would be 
caught like a rat in a trap. 

Presently he saw a street whioh he recognised with a 
throb of delight. It was a very short one, and he plunged 
down it, and round the oorner to the right and then to 
the left. 

His pursuers were out of sight. 

He redoubled hie efforts. 

Half-a-dozen turnings more, and he was in Oxford, 
road. 

It is a very difficult matter to imagine one of the 
principal and most crowded thoroughfares in London a 
quiet country road, bounded by trees and meadows, and 
yet such was Oxford-street at the time of which we write. 

Dick could hear the voices and footsteps of the crowd, 
bnt he oonld not see their forms. 

On the ether side of the way, and nenr a gate in a 
garden wall, was a servant in livery, leading a horse by 
the bridle, and apparently waiting for some one. 

“ A godsend !” said Dick, “d shall be free now !” 

He rushed across the road as lie epoko, aud before the 
servant knew at all what was going to happen, he found 
himself sprawling on the ground. 

Turpin was seated in the saddle in an instant. 

He doubled up the reins, and struck the horse sharply 
across the shoulders. 

It was a thoroughbred animal, nnused to blows, and it 
reared and plunged voilently for several moments, thon 
set off at a tremendous gallop. 

The foremost of his hunters, though, were fairly in the 
Oxford-road before the horse started. 

They set np a loud shont of anger and disappointment. 

To their surprise, as well as Turpin's, who happened 
just then to turn his head, ten or twelvn offiaers who had 
been chasing him on foot swept ronnd the corner well 
mounted. 

They had passed some livery stables on their way, and 
from thunoe obtained the cattle. Their stoppage was 
what had oaused Turpin to gain npon them as he did. 

They wore in full sight of their prey. 

Very fortunate, indeed, was it for Turpin that he had 
been lueky enough to obtain possession of a horse. The 
odds now were, if anything, in his favour. 

The offioers oame along at a good rate. 

It was a beautiful steed upon which Turpin w*a 
mounted, though of course very inferior to his own nX"**. 
and was, no doubt, highly prised by its owner. 

- He made his way due west. 

At length, after a gallop of about four miles, 'iavpia 
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Earned op hia steed upon the brow of a hill, and looked 
behind him. 

The monnted police were just at its base, and goou'as 
was the speed he had made, he hadnot apparently gained 
a dozen yards upon them. ( ; 

“The fellows must have gSt hold of some first-vase 
oattle ; this one seems already to show signs of distress. 
Oh ! for my own mare, Black Bess 1 Were she beneath 
me, I would laugh at all their efforts.” 

While speaking he had urged his horse to frepH exertion. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

DICK IS A WITNESS TO A VERY SINGULAR SCENE 
IN THE OLD COUNTRY CHURCH 
Thick blaok clouds had hitherto wholly hidden the 
moon’s face, but now through a large straggling rift 
she looked down upon the earth. 

“ Confound it !” said Turpin, as the bright rays fell 
upon his countenance. “ I oould have done very well 
withont any more light. Now they will he able to see 
me a mile off.” 

The road was very straight ; indeed, it must have been 
remarked by many, what a great distance it goes without 
making a bend either to the right or the left, so there 
was little or no exaggeration in Turpin’ s words, when ho 
said the officers would be able to see him l mile off. 

“ I must get out of this, that’s certain,” he added. 
“ Let me see ; a little further on I shall come to what I 
call the Dark-lane, for want of a better name, and down 
that I will take my way. Ah ! here it is 
Evan while he spoke, Turpin found he had arrived 
opposite th8 entranoe of the lane, and he turned down 
it like a shot, disappearing from the gaze of the officers 
with a suddenness that must have appeared to them 
almost magical. 

Turpin had very appropriately designated this lane by 
the adjeotive dark, for the trees on both sides grew to 
inch a great height, and so very thickly together, that 
loaroely a ray of light of any description penetrated 
through them, and it seemed more like riding into a 
cave than anght else. 

Turpin dashed onwards without suffering his noise 
to relax its speed in the least. 

A few minutes when a horse is at full gallop will carry 
a rider over a great deal of ground, so in a vary short 
time Turpin emerged from this lane into the high road 
again. 

He could not see them, but he could hear the clatter 
of his pnrsners’ footsteps. 

“Now for it,” said Turpin. “ I can’t get clear by 
riding, eo I will give them the slip. Ah ! now that will 
do first-rate 1 Capital !” 

He flung himself off his horse as he spoke. 

He took the reins and tucked them tightly under ifie 
front of the saddle, then with the palm of his hand struck 
tne horse a smart blow on the flank, which caused the 
high-mettled creature to gallop swiftly along the road. 

Turpin passed over to the other side, and crawlod 
through a gap in the hedge. 

He found himself in a meadow, on the west side of 
which, over another hedge, was an old oonntry ohurch. 

A lond shout, and apparently of gratification, let him 
know that the officers had reached the road. 

“,What can they be so pleasad about, I wonder?” 
asked Turpin. “ I will take a peep, through the hedge.” 

He did so, and was so astonished at what he saw that 
he almost betrayed bis plaoe of Concealment by an ex- 
clamation/ ». 

The officers were standing in a throng near the enu of 
tho lane, looking attentively at something. 

Turpin followed the direction of their eyes, and saw, 
for the second time, that spectral resemblance of himself. 

The officers saw it, too ; so it was clear there was 
no delusion about the matter ; or rather, if there wa* , 
they were subject to it as well as himself. =» 

The figure was standing in the middle of the highway, 
at about half a mile distant, looking back over his 
shoulder at the officers, and seemingly in such an 
attitude as to be able to start so soon as any symptom 
of motion showed itself npon their part. 

Turpin was bewildered, and he looked first from ohe 
officers and then to hie second self. 

“ What, oh ! what can it be 5” bf 1 What am 


1 1 to think of this strange assumption of my own form 1 
It would be perfect madu tss, or 1 would, as I resolved, 
rush forward and solve this mystery. Now I am com- 
pelled to inanition !” 

By mutual consent, both parties seemed uu nave come 
to a halt for t'tte purpose of resting their steeds, and so 
long as that distance was preserved between them 
neither could obtain the advantage of the other. 

Turpin was full of curiosity and wonder to know what 
would happen next. 

.Suddenly the chief of the police uttered a few words to 
his companions, and then thewholeof the troop, clapping 
spurs to their horses' sides sped quickly down the lane. 
Tho spectre horseman, and whom theyno doubt believed 
was Turpin himself, was not apparently at all discon- 
certed at this proceeding on the part of the officers, for he 
too, gave the reins to hia horse, and set off at full speed 

lhe officers gave a loud shout, as they commenced an 
immediato pursuit. 

This grows stranger, and more and more incompre- 
hensible,” laid Turpin, as he rose from his recumbent 
position in the meadow. “ Who can this mysterious being 
ba who eo closely simulates my form and dress, for 
that it is anything supernatural I resolutely disbelieve, 
and will do, yet the whole affair is most perplexing and 
mysterious. It is quite evident, though, that the officers 
are labouring uuder the impression that it is me. So far it 
is very good, since I have an opportunity of escape which 
I should not have had uuder other circumstances. Until 
however, I find it out, I am quite certain I shall know no 
peace. I feel exceedingly desirous to know how the chase 
is getting on, and whether they have caught my double. 
Ie there a tret anywhere I can climb ? No 1” 

He looked all round as he spoke, but no tree of any 
magnitude, or from which anything like a view could 
be obtained, was in sight. 

“ Stop now,” he added, as his eye foil upon the old 
church to which we have alluded. “ Stop, now. That 
• church seems to have a tolerably high spire. Now if 1 
could only get up that I should see for miles round , 
first-rate.” 

No sooner did this thought enter his mind, than he 
hastened across the meadow to put it into execution. 
He soon reached the hedge, which he surmounted, and 
then rolled down a grassy bank into a very narrow, but 
picturesque-looking lane. 

He was on his feet in a moment. 

“ Who’d have thought, now,” he said, “ that I was 
going to miss my footing in that manner ? Never mind, 
it’s all right. I suppose this narrow path leads to the 
church ?” 

Turpin was right enough in this supposition, and iu a 
few minutes he reached the entrance to the graveyard. 

As is often the case in country places, there was a 
right of road through the churchyard, so Turpin had 
no other trouble in entering than that of puBhiug 
through a turnstile. 

He hurried up the broad, smooth, gravel path, aud 
ascending a Bhort flight of stone steps, stood beneath 
the porch. 

A door was facing him, which he naturally enough 
supposod led into the church, and there was another 
on his right, whioh wa3, beyond a doubt, the one he 
wanted, namely, that leading to the belfry. 

The almost full moon lent him sufficient light to u. Jse 
an examination of the door. It was fastened, but that 
was a circumstance of no importance, for it creaked open 
in a moment under the application of Turpin’s tinge. 
The blankness and silence of the tomb were before. him. 

Dimly though hv could see by the faint light that 
straggled into the place a circular flight of steps. 

He pulled the door after him, and, as it dragged a little 
on its hing"S, it remained close shut, and Vo have looked 
at it from the other side no one r luli drear, d it 
had been forcibly broken open. 

There were loopholes in the stonework or the stair- 
case at regular intervals, aud through these the moon’s 
rays shone with an exceedingly beautiful effect 

Diok peeped through one or two of theso on his way 
up the stairs, but the view through so narrow an 
aperture was too circumscribed for his purpose. 

In less time than would have been believed, considering 
t he strangeness and darkness of the place/i'urpin reached 
| the top of the steps, and withdrawing a large rust* 
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pushed open a trap-door just oyer his head, after pass- 
ing through which he found himself standing ™ the 
square, leaden roof of the ohuroh tower. 

The beautiful prospect of many a mile of thoon-nt' 
country would have been quite sufficient to recompense 
anyone for the trouble of the ascent, and -Diet; looked 
around him with deep pleasure. ' 

The perfect silence and repose that eveiysiiure pre- 
vailed lent, too, a great charm to tho scene. 

Diok scanned the whole of *he horizon with his keen 
eyes, but no traces either of pursuer or pursued were 
visible. ' j » 

The broad, nigh road could be defined wicti gre^t dis- 
tinctness as it wound about as sinuously as a river, 
and as the earth in it was of a whitish colour, it looked 
like a band of silver winding among the bright green trees. 

Turpin made a lengthened examination of all the land- 
scape, but still being unable to see what he sought, pre- 
pared to descend again. 

Yet he lingered upon the roof-tower of the old ohuroh ; 
ue knew not why he did bo, unless it was the extreme 
beauty of the scene, to which no words of ours could do 
adequate justice. 

Presently there came upon his ears a faint muffled 
sound, and placing one hand upon the stone battlement, 
he leaned forward in order to hear the sound better. 

It gradually inoreased in loudness. 

“ Horsemen !” said Turpin, “ that’s certain, and 
going at a tremendous pace, too. It must be the offi- 
cers. Surely they will be in sight directly.” 

The faint, muffled sound grow plainor and plainer, 
until the olatttering of horses' hoofs oould be heard. 

Just over the tall edgerows, but at a considerable dis- 
tance, Dick could see a number of riders’ hats gliding 
rapidly along. 

“ There they are— there they are !” exclaimed Diok, 
greatly excited ; “ why, they are oomiug back ! Have 
they caught him, I wonder, and made him a prisoner ?’ ’ 

The horsemen had now, within a short distance, 
reached a bend in the road, after turning whioh they 
would be in full eight of Dick. 

“ It won’t do to stand up like this.” he said, “forsome 
officious personage is sure to see me. I must be quite a 
conspicuous object up here 1” 

There was in reality no ground for apprehonsion, for 
Diok, when he spoke, quite forgot the height to whioh he 
had ascended. Still, he crouched low down on the roof, 
and peeped over the stonework anxiously. 

He found his view was not in the least impeded, and 
he had the gratification of seeing a horseman sweep round 
the corner and oome at a rapid pace along the road. 

Although he was quite prepared, Diok oould not help 
feeling a little agitated when this horseman came in sight. 

His resemblance to himself was perfect. 

He came along the road at a rapid pace. 

In another moment the officers came round the bend, 
and catching eight of the flying horseman, with many 
gesticulations urged forward by whip and spur their 
almost exhausted oattle. 

The interest with whioh Diok regarded them was 
modt intense. 

“ I can’t understand,” he muttered, “ how they have 
turned back and preserved the sarno positions, unless my 
persouator has ridden bodily through them, and I should 
hardly think he would be foolhardy enough to do that. It 
is a thing I should think about twice before I did !” 

He lost sight of them all at this jnnoture, as the road 
took another sudden turn, but ho knew in a momont or 
two they must reach that part of it whioh passed by the 
churoh, and whioh for a distanco of half a milo or more 
each way was in nearly a straight line, while from his 
elevated position ho would be able to see over the hedge- 
row* on eaoh aide of the lane. 

Dick’s double, for so in his mind he oanedhim, very 
quickly made his appearance. 

“ He is gaining on them !” said lurpin, a tone iv'batia- 
faotion in spite of himself tinging his voioe. “ He will 
soon distanco them completely.” - 

The officers now came in view. 

Their horses seemed all but knocked up. 

It was a most exciting race to Turpin, and he watched 
it with as much interest as folks do the Derby when they 
have some very heavy bets depending on the issue of it. 

He forgot all about the oaution whioh had induced him 


to crouch down behind the coping,, bnt rose to his fee* 
and waved hia arms, almost uttonng a shout in his ex- 
citement. 

He became oonsoious of the risk he had run by seeing 
one of the offioers in the road below turn round mid point 
to the tower. 

Turpin dropped down like a shot. 

Still he ventured to look over. The man wae evidently 
from his manner saying something earnestly to his 
companions. 

“ Confound the fellow,” said Turbin, as he looked at 
him. “ I wonder now whether he saw me. What a 
fool I must have been to have stood up in that absurd 
fashion !” 

It would appear that what the officer said was simply 
relative to the edifice itself, for the whole of them turned 
round in their saddles and gazed at it, but they did not 
slacken speed while doing so. 

Five minuteB more and they were ont of eight, 

Tnrpin turned away. 

“I can't make it out,” heaaid, as he felt his way down 
the steps ; “ can’t make it ontat all. Who can this mac 
bs who bears so remarkable a resemblance to myself, and 
dresses so muoh the same, I must wait patiently, I 
suppose. The mystery will be cleared up some day. It 
must unquestionably have been he I saw when mounted 
in the lane, only my exoited fancy just then magnified 
him into a speotre !” 

This was a very probable supposition, but whether it 
was a correot one time only can determiner 

Turpin groped is way down the belfry stairs, and 
reached the bottom in what seemed to him to be a: a in- 
credibly short time. However, there, by the faint light 
of the moon through a loophole above, he could see the 
door plain enough. 

He pushed it open. 

Instead, however, of passing into the porch as he 
expected, he found this door opened into tho gallery of 
the churoh. 

' The interior, in contrast with the dark belfry staircase, 
was quite bathed in light, and a vague undefined feeliug 
of curiosity caused Turpin to pass through this door, and 
after walking to the edge of the gallery he sat down upon 
one of tho front seats and looked below him. 

He happened to be facing the large stained glass 
window over the altar, and through this the moon’s 
rays streamed with full foroe, lighting up all the body 
of the church, and leaving the remainder in deep shadow. 

Scaroely even in the many soenes whioh he, in the 
oourse of a long career, had met with, had he found one 
so imposing as this. A rapt repose, such as can exist 
only in a sacred edifice, everywhere prevailed ; and un- 
consciously and despite himself strange and solemn 
feelings filled his breast — feelings of whose existenoehe 
had hitherto been in ignoranoe. 

It might be that he Bat five minutes, or even ten, 
leaning his head upon his hands, and his elbow on the 
railing of the gallery, with his eyes fixed upon the beauti- 
ful stained window, and hie mind abstracted from all 
things present, when a slight rattling sound made itself 
heard, and immediately recalled his energies. 

He started like one suddenly awakened. 

The rattling noise continued, and he listenod in a vain 
endeavour to make out what it was. 

In that old silent churoh it oame upon the hearing 
clearly, though probably elsewhere it would have been 
unnoticed. 

Although somewhat startled by the circumstance, 
Diok retained sufficient presence of mind to remain per- 
fectly still. 

In another instant he heard a sharp click, which was 
followed by a grating noise. 

Then he heard a voice. _ 

“ Confound the old door 1” said soma one. ‘ What a 
trouble I had to open it, to be sure I must have that 
keyhole aaen to to-morrow j it kept jumping about in a 
very improper manner ! It must bo bewitched! How- 
ever, I know it would have to yield to me in tho endi 
me, Solomon Goggs, as has been beadle and sexton here 
a matter of forty years ! That’s why I had patienoe — I 
— 1 knew very well, when it kept bobbing about eo, that 
if I took a careful aim the key would sure to go in, and 
so it did. Hold up !” . 

, The speaker blundered 'ttiamet something iu hi" 
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The words, however, which he had uttered, made I 
things quite intelligible to Turpin. 

It was the rattling of the key in the loot that naa 
disturbed the highwayman’s ruminations, and the thick 
tones in which the old ma. had spoken, and who hod 
named himself Solomon Goggs, proclaimed pretty 
loudly that he was some distance gone in intoxication. 

What was his motive for paying a visit to the church! 
at so unusual an hour he had yet to learn, so Turpin re. 
mainedquito quiet, and listened for him to speak agaiG. 

As he fully anticipated, he had hot Long to wait, for 
Mr. Solomon Goggs, beadle and sexton, had reached 
that point in his potations at which extreme loquacious- 
ness began. 

“ Oh ! I see now : It’s one of the benenes Deioffglng 
to the free seats. Confound the free seats 1 There had 
no business to be such things in the oliuroh, leastwise 
of all, down stairs. To be sure, they’re close to the 
door ! I should like to know who it was pulled the bench 
out. Some of the low-minded mobooracy sort of people. 
It’s just like their imperance, making me break my 
shins agen it ! Come up, will you !” 

The last words, apparently, ,were addressed to the 
bench against which he had stumbled, and which might 
be supposed to have been somewhat refractory, for the 
words were followed by a rumbling, creaking sound, 
which echoed and re-echoed through the building. 

“ That’s right at last ! What a night of adventures, 
to be sure ! It’s infernally disagreeable to have to 
come here — infernally disagreeable. I am well paid 
though, sol ought not to grumble ! Still I am always 
aggravated when I have to leave pleasant company 
at the ‘ Well of Content !’ The sooner this job’s over 
the better, and then I shall stand a chance of getting 
back again before they have all gone !” 

Thus speaking, the old man, in a devious, uncertain 
kind of way, made his way along the aisle of the 
ohnrch. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

THE MYSTERY OP THE SPECTRE HORSEMAN UNRA- 
VELLED TO DICK’S UNQUALIFIED SATISFACTION. 

A feeling of mingled ouriosity and interest to know 
what errand it waa that at that unusual hour brought 
Mr. Solomon Goggs to the churoh took possession of 
Turpin’s mind, and he waited very patiently to find out 
what it was. 

Judging, however, that if he occupied hia nresent 
position in front of the organ he would run a gr it risk 
of being discovered, he took the opportunity, while Mr. 
Goggs was busily moving the bench, and talking to him- 
self, to step round to the right-hand side of the gallery, 
which happened to be shrouded in deep shadow, for the 
moon was not shining quite straight into the church, 
but rather obliquely ; consequently, one side of the 
gallery was quite light, while the other was in dark- 
ness that seemed all the greater by the contrast it pre- 
sented to the other. Here Turpin felt he was seoure 
from discovery by any chance observation. 

“ How uncommonly bright the moon shines,” con- 
tinued Mr. Goggs, who was now not far from the ohancel ; 

“ uncommonly bright it shines. Ha ! ha ! that’s a good 
line — a musical line — ha ! ha ! Uncommonly bright, 
uncommonly bright, uncommonly bright it shines !” 

Mr. Goggs, the beadle, chaunted the words to the 
tune of some pothouse ditty with which he was doubt- 
less familiar. He ended with quite a loud “ shines,” 
which, inijhe stillness of the church, he considered came 
with a capital effect. 

“ Bravo ! now, there’s a stave ! V wonder where any- 
one else is to be found, of my time of life, who could 
come that sort of thing. Uncom— unoom — uncommonly 
bright it shines ! X am decidedly in voice to-night, and , 
that’ makes the shame alb the greater that I Bhould have 
to leave my friends.” 

“ He eei ns a nioe sort of article,” said Tui-pm, to 
himself. “I must certainly wait until I know what he 
is going to do. I have a presentiment th“tit will be 
something worth hearing. Hark !” , 

Mr. Solomon Goggs ns, speaking again. 

“ What’s the good, too, I should like to know, of send- 
ing me here on tuch a bright night as this to light op 
church ? No good at all. No one would be able to 


l see them, the moon shines so. I suppose, as it’s no 
sort of concern of mine, X may as well light them.” 

With a tremulous hand, Mr. Goggs began to light, 
with a lamp which he carried with him, a number of 
tall wax candles on the altar. As he said, it did seem 
useless to light them, for the rays of the moon quenched 
them utterly. i ' 

It took Mr. Goggs some- time to accompli oh his task, 
and he kept muttering and grumbling all the while. 

“ I have no patisnoe with such humbng, not f ; why 
the deuce could not thap come at a respectable hour, 
and not when the churoh ought to be left entirely to — 
ahem ! those individuals who live underneath it !” 

“ Hang it ! why don’t he say wl*a± it is that has 
brought him here ?” said Turpin, impatiently, “ and not 
keep gabbling like that. I suppose if I ““ut to 
gratify my curiosity I must wait.” 

“ There, now,” said Mr. Goggs, with an air of satis- 
faotion, as the last candle took light, — “ there now, 
that’s all right, and I suppose they will he here directly^ 
and I shall just have the place ready when they come.’ 

Mr. Goggs now proceeded to dust and arrange some 
cushions, and this job seemed to require all his breath, 
for he did not utter a word while he was doing it. 

“Ah!” he sighed, as he rose up and straightened 
his back, “ that’s done. It kill’s me a’moBt to knock 
them cushions about. I’ll take a walk down to the 
door and eee if they are on their way.” 

“ The deuce take it !” said Turpin, as the beadle tot. 
tered down the aisle, “ why don’t he say who’s coming ? 
I almost fancy, from his preparations, it’s only going 
to be a marriage, and yet who can it be at this hour in 
this out-of-tho way place ? There’s something mys- 
terious in it, that’s certain, and I will stay to see it out.” 

At this moment, Mr. Goggs opened the church-door 
to have a look out, and, as soon as he did so, the grating 
of carriage-wheels reached Turpin’s ears. 

He leaned over the balcony of the gallery and tried 
to see who was coming. Ha was unable to account for 
the intense curiosity he felt. 

The gratiug of the wheels ceased. 

Then there was a murmur of voioes, and a party of 
five immediately entered the church. 

The first who made his way up the aisle was attired in 
clerical robes, and, by the pure light which streamed in, 
Turpin could perceive he possessed a remarkable, oily- 
looking countenance, and a portly body to correspond. 

Next came two persons, and these, in a moment* 
riveted the whole of his attention. 

They were male and female. 

The former was a fair-haired, good-enougMooking 
young man, though many would have bees, displeased 
with several traits in his physiognomy if they had been 
considered apart ; but in their entiaety they would, by 
any but a wry keen observer, have been passed ower 
unnoticed. 

He waa bareheaded, so Dick had a good opportunity of 
studying his features ; not, however, that he did so par- 
ticularly, for he had recognised him at the first glance. 

It was the afterwards Earl of Bristol, though at that 
time the chances of hie succeeding to the title were 
very remote, and he was known only as the Honourable 
Mr. Hervey. 

With an increasing interest, Turpin turned hia gasa 
upon the fair companion at his side, but *1*1 was 
shrouded from head to foot in a rich white laoe j'uil, so 
ho was unable to eee her countenance. 

From her form and carriage there could not the 
slightest doubt that she was both young and hejrfrtdfuL 

Bohind them, again, were two females, one of whom 
walked a step or two in advance of the other, as if to 
show, even in God’s temple, where all should surely be 
alike, that she who followed was an inferior. 

Neither of these where known to Turpin. 

The rear was brought np by Mr. Solomon Goggs, the 
beadle, who seemed to have shaken off a groat deal of 
his intoxication, for he walked along in a v»ry pompous 
manner indeed. 

The minister opened the little gate in me iron rail- 
ings in front of the communion-table, and B tipped into 
the enclosure. 

The Hon. Mr. Hervey and his companion knelt down 
on tne oUBhions, which had nearly broken the back oi 
Mr. Gostas to dust and si.n«a. , 
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Th ? two females stood & lifc*-V on one side, and spoke 
together in a whisper. 

Hr. Goggs, from some safe corner where he had plaoed 
it, took a long black staff, with a formidable gilt affair 
on the top, with the sight whereof on a Sunday morning 
he was wont to strike terror to the souls of the Charity 
children in the back seats in the gallery. 

“It’s going to bo a marriage,” thought Turpin, 
“ that’s evident enough. But what in the world can be 
Mr. Hervey’s motive for coming here in the dead of 
night to be married ? There’s something wrong going 
on, I know ! I wish I could see the bride’s faoe !” 

Never did a wish meet with a speedier gratification 
than this did ; for no sooner were the words out of his 
month than the prospective bride raised her hands, and 
threw the large white veil off her face. 

A vory beautiful countenance was then revealed. 
Fall of gaiety and sparkling vivacity it doubtless, from 
its configuration, generallv was, but now the cheeks 
were wet with tears. 

But if Turpin’s surprise was great upon seeing Mr. 
Hervey, it was a thousand times increased when the 
bright moonbeams fell upon this fair face. He recog- 
nised it instantly, for he had seen it many times, and it 
had never failed to call forth his greatest admiration. 

Her name sprang involuntarily to his lips. 

“Elizabeth Chudleigh!” 

This extraordinary woman, who was afterwards so 
notorious as the Duohess of Kingston, was at this 
time ocoupying the position of maid of honour to the 
Princessof Wales— the mother of Georgelfl. — and had 
already, by her levity and intrigues, created an unen- 
viable reputation. 

But that she should be thus about to pledge herself to 
the gentleman by her side filled Turpin with astonish- 
ment, for popular rumour Baid she was betrothed to the 
Duke of Devonshire, who was then travelling on the 
continent. 

His speculations were interrupted by the minister 
commencing the ceremony. 

As it proceeded the maid of honour beoamo violently 
agitated, and she who stood behind her with the do- 
mestic stepped forward, and, placing her hand upon 
her shoulder, whispered a few words in her ear, 

She shuddered, and became calm. 

In thick, unctuous tones, the minister went on read- 
,ng the service. 

At length he came to that portion where the bride- 
groom has to place the wedding-ring upon the finger of 
the bride. She refused to hold out her hand. 

A look of the greatest oonceivable vexation oroased 
Aii'. Hervey’s face, and, seizing her by the wrist, he 
forced the ring upon her finger. 

The clergyman pretended to take no notice of the 
circumstance. 

Again a few words were spoken to the bride by the 
female, who possessed apparently much power over 
her, but this time in a loader tone. 

Dick strained his sense of hearing to the utmost, but 
lie could not catch their import. 

they appeared, however, to have their due effect, for 
jlie maid of honour — now in name only — ceased her 
struggles, and resigned herself to her fate. 

The ceremony was completed, and the bride and 
bridegroom rose to their feet. 

The former was very pale. 

“What secret agency,” asked Dick of himself, “ can 
be at work? What powor is it that woman possesses 
to cause this girl to do that which I am certain her 
heart docs not approve ? She loathes this man ! I can 
see it in her countenance ! However, I oannot inter- 
fere, and, even if I could, it is now too late !” 

Mr. Hervey took the hand of his young bride, tod, 
having kissed it, placed it beneath his arm. 

The whole party than proceeded, headed by tlio 
Deadle and his staff, to the vestry of the church, tho 
door of which, as soon as they had passed through it, 
dosed after them with a bang. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

DICK SETS OUT FOB LONDON IN SEARCH OF BLACK 

BESS, AND HAS A NARROW ESCAPE OF HIS LIFE, 
tiii ” said Dick, as he rose from his seat and 


gave himself a good shake ; “ now this is a little affair 
which, although there does not seem to be an opportu- 
nity at the present, I shall try my best to unravel It 
has in it e very element of the mysterious ; besides 
which, I feel a very warm interest in this young wife, 
and it will go hard if we do not become better acquainted 
than we are at present. Who knows my unsuspected 
presence at this seoret marriage ? and my being a wit- 
ness of it may be a circumstance that will, ‘--wimps, 
some day turn out to my advantage ?” 

By the time Turpin had finished these reflections tbs 
vestry door was opened, and the little party again made 
their way into the churoh. 

They did not pause, however, Got went straight to 
the entrance and departed. 

The clergyman and the beadle remained upon the 
threshold. 

Turpin heard the grading of the wheels of the vehicles 
along the gravelled avenue. 

“ They’re gone.” said Mr. Goggs. 

“Sir?” said the parsor, “did my hearing deoeive 
me, or were those wordaaddressed to me ?” 

“I bnmbly begs yonr honour’s worship’s pardon, 
sir,” replied Mr. Goggs, in a cringing tone. “ Very 
humbly begs it.” 

The parson put on an air of importance. 

“ Von should bear in mind, Mr. Goggs,” ne said, 
pompously, “ that there is a certain amount of proper 
deference due from yon to me.” 

“ I humbly is aware of that, your worship. I merely 
ventured to remark, or rather to make the observation, 
that our late honoured and respected bridal party had 
gone.” * 

“ It was a piece of unwarrantable presumption upon 
your part, Mr. Goggs.” 

“ Oh ! your worship !” 

“ A man, Mr. Goggs, who has filled under me the 
posts or duties of beadle and sexton for so many years 
as you have ought to know better than make suoh a 
disrespectful assertion !” 

“ Yes, your worship.” 

" You should never assert anything to me as a fact, 
Mr. Goggs, if you are ever so assured of it ; but yon 
may venture, In a proper sort of way, to mildly suggest 
anything to me, but nothing more !” 

“ Very good, your worship.” 

“ Now put out the candles, Mr. Goggs, and then lock 
up the churoh.” 

“I will, your honour’s most respectful worship. 
Good-night, your worship!” 

“ Good-night, Goggs ! good-night !” 

“ Him be hanged !” growled the beadle, as he turned 
and came up the aisle. “ ‘ Good-night, Goggs !’ for- 
sooth ! Why don’t he set me the example of being so 
d — — d respectful ?” 

“ That’s just what I should like to know, old fellow !” 
said Tnrpin, as he leaned over the gallery, and looked 
with a quizzical expression into the face of Mr. Goggs. 

We really Irish we could convey a proper idea of the 
look of blank astonishment that overspread the beadle’s 
face as the unexpected sound of a human voice fell upon 
his eac He glared all round with wide open mouth and 
eyes. 

“ Don’t be afraid : it’s all right 1" said Turpin. 

As he spoke he got upon the edge of the gallery, and 
jumped into the pulpit, whioh was but a foot or two 
below him. 

“ The devil ! the devil !” screamed Mr. Goggs, in an 
agony of fear. “ Help ! help ! Murder ! murder !” 

In some inexplicable way he seemed to roll down the 
aisle, andoutof the front door of the church inasnoment. 

Turpin roared with laughter as ho descended the 
pulpit stairs. 

When he reached the door the beadle was quite out 
of sight. 

“ I fancy I have disturbed his nervous system a little, 
and given him a fright that ho won’t get over yet a bit. 
I shouldn’t wonder, though, if hedon’t arouse some one 
and oome back, so I had better make myself scarce.” 

Turpin sauntered down the gravel path towards the 
turnstile. 

He paused for a moment with his hand upon one of 

its crossbars. 

“How am I to get Bess?” he asked himself. 
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could not help it, and yet I wish £ had not left her 
behind. I suppose the only thing 3 can do is to maks 
my way back to London with the ’east possible delay, 
and in the best way I can." 

No living moving thing wa^ ib eight as he directed Js'a 
steps down the green leafy lane into the high s'oad. 

“ It surely must be nearisuy break,” said Turpin, as hel 
looked up at the sky, “ and yeti soe no light in the east. 
I suppose it ia because the moon shines so brilliantly.” 

He walked rapidly along the highway in the direction 
of London, and after proceeding rather more than a 
mile saw something which filled him with pleasure. 

It was a waggon, drawn by a team of hors§s, creep- 
ing Blowly np a hill. 

“That’s the ticket,’ said Turpin, as he cuanged his 
walk to a run. “ I will try if I cannet ride the rest of 
the way to town.” 

Turpin gained very rapidly npon the waggon, and 
overtook it just as the driver came to a halt about half 
way np the hill, 

CHAPTER XIX. 

THE OFFICERS SURROUND THE MARKET 7TAGG0N, 
AND MAKE TURPIN A PRISONER. 

“ Boy !” shouted Turpir. 

“Well, what now?” asked the driver, who seemed 
only partially awake. 

“ Yon’re on your way to London, ain’t yon ?” 

“ What if I be ?” 

“Don’t be surly — I know you are, I want yon to 
give me a lift.” 

The man roused up a little on hearing this, and from 
his sery high seat looked down curiously upon Turpin. 

“ I don’t mind if I do give you a lift,” he said, after 
a few minutes’ observation. 

“All right.” 

“ That is,” he added, “ if you don’t mind riding a-top 
of the carrots and turnips, and standing some beer as 
eoon as we reach the ‘ Red Cow ’ at Acton,” 

“ With all my heart. How far is it ?” 

“ Well, maybe it’s a matter of four miles.” 

“ No more ?” 

“ No. Climb up, I mon’t wait.” 

With a little difficulty Turpin climbed np on to the 
top of the waggon. It was one of those huge, olumsy 
conveyances, drawn by five powerful horses, which, by 
an early liser, are still to be seen crawling every morn- 
ing into Covent-garden market. 

Turpin found himself on a not very soft place to sit 
down npon, and about fourteen feet from the ground. 

As soon as he had settled himself a little the driver 
addressed 6ome words to his horses in a language which 
was quite unintelligible to Turpin, but apparently not 
so to the horses, for they shook their heads, causing 
the bells on their harness to tinkle, and began to descend 
the hill. 

Turpir soon found his most comfortable poaition was 
a recumbent one, so he adopted it, resting his head on 
his elbow. 

“ You are out uncommonly early,” he said to the 
countryman, for Turpin was one who could never remain 
in anybody’s company long without beginning a conver- 
sation of some sori • “ have yon come far ?” 

“ Just t'other side Oxbridge ; that’s all.” 

“ Going to market, I suppose ?” 

“ I be." 

“ What time is it ?” 

“ Not much arter three. Kim np !” 

“ Three ! Is it possible you get to market so early ? 
You must start overnight.” 

“ I be very late this morning. I shall be one o’ the 
last in. Some’ll have been there four hours.befcie me.” 

“ Indeed !” "* 

“ Them as comes fast gets rid o’ their load fust, and 
gets the best price for it.” 

“ Oh ! that’s it, ia it f” 

“ Yes, it be.” 

“ So yon all try hoW soon you can get there ?’’ 

“ We does.” 

’ Then how is it you are so late this morning ?” 

Why you see, it was through a accident. There’s a 
r ery narrow gate leading from our farm into the road, 
te ia barely wide enough to lot this waggon through.” 1 


Turpin could hardly help laughing at the idea of eas- 
ing it a narrow gate that would allow such a monstrous 
four-wheeled affair to pass through ; but the man was 
right enough : he spoke comparatively, and all things 
are big or little, wide or narrow, by comnarison. 

" Well, what then ?” he asked. 

“ Why there was a brick’s end or summat lying in the 
way, and I was just guiding the team through the gate, 
when the darned thing turned the fere-wheel a bitaside, 
and bump against the post it went, and off came the 
hind one.” 

“ That was a misfortune.” 

“ But that ain’t the worst part of it.” 

“ No ?” i 

“ No. In consekence of the wheel coming off the 
waggon upset, and out came all the carrots and turnips. 
Warn’t old Gripps just savagerous.” 

“ Who ?” 

“ Old Gripps ,- that’s my gaffer, and him as owns the 
farm.” 

“ Oh, I see !” 

“ He came down like a roaring bull, and didn’t he set 
on to I ? But ’twarn’t my fault, I couldn’t holp it.” 

“ Cut you put matters all right ?” 

“ Oh ! yes ; we put on a new wheel, and loaded the 
waggon again; but it took above five hours altogether.” 

“ And you will lose the sale for a great doal of your 
stuff P” 

“ Oh ! I don’t know for that, but I sha’n’t get such 
a good price as I ought.” 

In such rude talk as this Dick whiled away the time 
which otherwise would have passed very slowly, and he 
was quite surprised when the driver said : 

“ We’re at Acton now, and yonder by the roadside you 
can see the truss of straw hanging outside the 1 Red 
Cow.’ ” 

“ Oh ! is that it ? There seems a good many horses 
and men about.” 

“ Yes, sure to be. Some’ll be going to market, but 
more coming back, and we always stop for a little while 
both going and coming, so on market days they do a 
little trade.” 

“ They must do.” 

As they approached the old inn, the bustle became 
greater and greater, and the road was quite choked up 
with vehicles. 

The driver who had given Dick a lift was obliged to 
draw np fifty yards or so from the inn duor. 

“Now, my friend,” said Turpih, as the man prepared, 
to alight, “ I don’t want to come down and enter the 
inn with you, but here is half-a-crown, and you can get 
what you like for yourself.” 

“Thank your honour,” he slid, holding out his hand. 
Turpin placed the coin within it. 

The driver looked very closely and earnestly into 
Turpin’s face as he did so, and then by the exercise of 
great gymnastic skill got down off his seat. 

Dick laid still closer down upon the vegetables, for 
he by no means wished to court observation. 

No thought of the danger which menanced him 
entered his mind, and as he laid down and looked up at 
the sky, he fell into a deep reverie. 

We will return to the driver. 

As soon as he found his feet touch the earth, he cast 
one anxious glance np at the top of his waggon, and 
then made his way as quiokly as he could towards the 
“ Red Cow.” 

His purpose he no doubt considered a vitally impor- 
tant one. 

He had recognised Turpin, for he had once before had a 
good look at him as the highwayman stood at an inn door. 

The first glance which he gave when Turpin asked for 
a lift, was sufficient to assure him of his identity, for 
the man possessed the by no means uncommon faculty 
of immediately recognising anyone be had onco seen. 

When, however, Turpin placed the money in hiB hand, 
their faces were close togoth er, and he had an opportunity 
of scrutinizing Dick’s closely, which confirmed himin hU 
recognition. He was quite sure he was not mistaken. 

There was a great number of people standing round 
the front door of the “ Red Cow,” drinking and making 
an early breakfast, and he was rather at a lose how to 
proceed. 

He knew what a large amount was oflerEtVtor Turpin s 
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apprehension — a fortune for a man of his position ; and, 
01 course, he naturally enough wished to obtain as 
large a share of it himself as he possibly oould. ( 

It was in this way the large rewards oSered for the 
simple apprehension of aoriminal in those days defeated 
their own object, for it made people think just as the 
driver of the market-waggon did. . , , 

At length, after some momenta’ cogitation, finding 
himself just as undecided a3 he was before, he resolved to 
take the landlord of tho “ lied Cow” into his confidence, 
and be guided by him as to what he ought to do. 

He was impelled to this course by the conviction that 
he hadno timo to lose, for if he was absent many momenta 
the highwayman’a suspicions would be aroused, and then 
the large sum'of money would slip through hiB fingers. 

Like moat of those persons who are slow to oome to a 
decision, the drivor was in a violent hurry to act upon it 
as soon as it was made, and he hastened down the pae- 
sage towards the bar with the dread at his heart that he 
should be too late. 

His spirits sank to aero when he saw the landlord 
wholly intent upon serving his customers, whom, how- 
ever, he could not supply fast enough, for many were 
clamouring loudly for refreshment. 

It did not require a aeoond g^nee to show him the 
hopleseuess of being able to ask the landlord’s advice, so 
he was again thrown upon his own resouroea. 

He was beginning to despair, when he notiosd for the 
first time that among those who were standing at the 
bar were four or five London police-officers. 

He considered their presence as something providential. 

With the manner of a perfect maniao, he made a rush 
at the polioe-officer who was nearest to him, and, seizing 
him by the ocular, began to drag him along the passage 
of the inn. 

The driver was a tall, robust fellow, Btrong enough 
to pick up tfn ox and carry it in his arms ; so he had tlio 
polioe-officer, who happened to be the smallest of the 
lot, out into the yard in front of the inn in a twinkling. 

The others set down their glasses, and followed them 
with wonder in their looks. 

The driver was a little out of breath — not with exer- I 
tion, but excitement ; and when he had got tho officer 
outside, he could not speak, but kept opening and shut- | 
ting his mouth in a most extraordinary manner. I 

The officer felt convinced ho was in the dutches of m 
madman, and he shouted for help. 

The others sprang forward to his rescue. 

“ Reward !” gasped the driver. 

The officers prioked up their oars, and thought they 
had, perhaps, got hold of a good thing. 

The one in oommand, and who was a purple-faced, 
apoplectic-looking man, with a temper as short as hiB 
neck, no sooner heard the driver pronounce the word 
“ reward,” than he seized him by the neck, and, in the 
strength which passion for a momeut gave him, shook 
him to and fro. 

“Speak out, yon dolt!” he oried. “Make haste! 
What have you got to say ?” 

It was a fatal course to pursue, if he wished to elicit 
any information. 

“Reward !” was all the countryman oonld utter, but I 
ho pointed in the direction of the waggon. As, how. 
ever, there were at least a dozen standing about, the I 
officers wero not much wiser. 

“Reward for what?” they oried, while the pwple- 
faced man looked as though he meditated a second 
attack. 

“ Thousand pounds !” said the driver. 

“Dick Turpin it is!” they exclaimed. “He has 
caught him, and wants the roward !” 

The driver nodded his head rapidly. 

He did not soo the sly wink the officers gave their 
aompanions, or he would have sunk to the ground in 
dismay. It was so dreadfully expressive. 

“ Where is he ? Show him to ua, and you shall have 
the reward !” „ 

“ He’s lying down on tho top ol my waggon o’ 
turnips. Come along ; I’ll Bhow him to you.” 

They oboyod with alacrity, and the officer wifcn the 
purple face, as he passed the front door of the km, 
shouted, as lond as he could — 

“ Let those who wish to earn five pounds in tLe next 
£vo uwutoB follow m e i” 


| It was ludicrous to see with what haste those who 
l were drinking put lowu their glassos and made a rush 
'out of the door of the inn. 

The bar was vacant in an instant. 

Then, seeing the offioers a few yards of running with 
all their might, they hurried after them as fast as theit 
legs would carry them over the ground. 

CHAPTER XX. 

£ICK TURPI1V HAS A VERT UNCOMFORTABLE J0URNS7 
TO LONDON IN COMPANY WITH THE POLICE. 

In the meantime, Turpin lay placidly enough on hia 
rather hard bed of vegetables. 

Strange to say, he felt perfeotly secure, and no 
thought of danger entered his head for a moment. 

Hia mind was filled with the image of the fair Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, whose marriage he had seen solemnized under 
suoh peonliar oiroumatances, and so muoh did the sub. 
jeot engross his attention, that the hubbub whioh had 
taken place in the inn-yard had failed to rouse him, and 
it was not until the offiaere aotually reaohed the waggon 
that he was aware of the peril in whioh he was placed. 

He recovered, though, in a moment the uee of his 
thoughts and limbs, and he sprang to his feet instantly. 

He saw at a glanoe he was taken, and that, unless 
something most miraculous occurred, there was not the 
slightest possibility of his making his escape. 

“ Give in, give in at once, Dick!” shouted the officer 
with the purple faoe. “ It’s all up with you ! You’re 
done as brown as a hammer ! We mean to take you ; 
alive, if we can — if not, why dead, of course !” 

He very ooolly cocked a pistol as he spoke, and pre- 
sented it full at Turpin. 

The highwayman’s position oould soaroely, by any 
possibility, has a been worse than it was. Perched up 
fourteen feet from the ground, and on top of objeots 
that would impede his descent, and surrounded on every 
aide by foes — for those who had left their drink at the 
bar in obedience to the police-officer’s summons had 
plaoed themselves all round in a circle — all retreat was 
absolutely out off , for, though these men .sere not armed, 
yet, as Boon as he began to descend by the waggon, their 
numbers were bo great, that they would have closed 
round him and overpowered him immediately. 

Situated, too, as he was, he had no means of making 
an effective attack upon his foes. 

“ Come down, Turpin !” said the purpla-faoed officer 
again. “ Como down, my boy, and give in handsomely 1 
It’e no good you getting up a row ! You have led me 
a nice dance to-night, and how you came to be on top 
of this waggon I oan’t conceive, for I chased you as far 
as this in the direction of London.” 

Turpin smiled. It was, doubtless, hia double to 
whom he alluded. 

Still he showed no signs of complying withthe officer’s 
very polite request, who began, therefore, to grow more 
purple than usual iu the face as his impatience increased. 

“ Up with yon !" he shouted to his men. “ Climb up 
ou the waggon and make him your prisoner, sinoe he's 
fool enough not to oome down I” 

With a readiness and courage whioh certainly did 
them oredit, the officers sprang forward it the word, 
and began to climb up the ropes by whioh the vegetables 
were secured to the waggon, in a very reokless manner, 

Turpin’s position was getting oritioal. 

He looked about among the turnips in the hope of 
finding a pitchfork, which, of course, in the hands of a 
desperate man, would be a most dangerous weapon, but 
there was not one. 

In fact, there was nothing whatever on the top, with 
tho exception of two beams of wood, the use of whioh 
he ooold not oonjeoture, but theso were too heavy for 
him to wield. 

The heads of the offioere just appeareu above the 
bunches of turnips. 

“This will never do," said Dick. “ Ah ! why didn’t I 
think of that before ?” 

The waggon was a trifle nearer one side of the road 
than the other, and over the hedgerow Dick could see 
VMxteusive meadow. 

If it had been soil, it would nave peen risking life and 
\itnb to have jumped it, but he notioed that just ou the 
other side of the hedge a quantity of loose rubbish iW 
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been heaped up, doubtless for the purpose of burning, 
Hid when he saw this the idea occurred to him of jump- 
ing from the top of the waggon upon it. and then trnst 
ing to his luck. .... c „ 

J jjgt R8 the first officer crawled .on to the top .of tb© 
waggon, Dick gave a apriner. and in an instant alighted 
on the heap of rubbish. . . 

The shock was very great, and Turpin felt a9 if all the 
breath had been suddenly knocked ont of his body, ana 
ho was a moment or so before he could rise. 

That brief interval of time was fatal to him. 

The officer was, of course, much surprised to see 
furpin make such a flying leap, but with praiseworthy 
bravery he followed his example. 

Turpin was just getting up, when he was prostrated 
again with great violence by this officer falling upon hum 
The concussion almost deprived him of consciousness, 
bnt he still retained sufficient of his senses to feel bim- 
salf olntohed round the throat by no gentle hand, 

Xbeu a desperate struggle oucued. 


The odds were fearfully against Turpin, but he fought 
bravely. 

In a moment or two, and before he could free himself 
from his foe, the other officers and themarket- waggoners 
had run a little way down the road, and climbed over a 
gate, and were making towards him at full speed. 

They east themselves bodily upon the combatants. 

The officer with the remarkable purple visage was 
overjoyed, and he danced about iu a most extraordinary, 
I manner iu token of his satisfaction. 

| “ Hurrah ! Bravo ! Nabbed at last ! I knew f should 

have him ! A thousand pounds, too ! What a glorious 
I sum ! Pity it’s got to be shared amongst so many !” 

A cloud obscured the sunshine of his joy as this reflec- 
tion crossed him, and he ceased his triumphal dance 
abruptly. 

He began to rack his brain to devise some scheme for 
appropriating to himself the greatest part of the money - 
i Bleeding, bruiser), and exhausted, Turpin wa_ yafaM 
, to a standing posture. 
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A dozen hands grasped eaoh of his arms, and a pair 
of handcuffs were locked upon his wriats. 

The redoubtable highwayman was a prisoner. 

He was judged, however, to be not sufficiently aeoure, 
so a piece of strong cord was passed through his 
ylbows and then drawn tight behind him. 

The position of hU arms thus pinioned gave Uitn in- 
tolerable pain, but he soorned either by word or ges- 
ture to make hiE oaptora aware of the fwC't. 

The probability is, if he had, that any remonstrance 
rrom him on sue*" a subject would m—t with nothing 
but derision. 

He was deprived of all means of effectual resistance, 
so, instead of further exhausting himself, and furnish- 
ing his foes with a pretext for additional ill-usage, he 
to all appearance quietly resigned himself to his fate. 

We have said to all appearance, for though he was 
outwardly calm, his heart was burning against the 
waggoner who had so treacherously betrayed him. 

Those who had succeoded in capturing him Btood 
round in a dense crowd. 

“ Bring him along !” said the chief officer. “ Bring 
him along ! He shall be found in lodgings for a few 
days !” 

As he spoke he led the way across the field, through 
the gate along theiroad, and to the “ Ked Cow ” inn. 

He was followed by his well-escorted prisoner. 

All halted when they reached the inn yard. 

“ Fetoh out the horses, Perkins,” oiied the chief officer. 
“ They are already saddled and bridled, so look sharp 1” 

“ All right, Bir,” said Perkins, as he disappeared into 
the stables. 

The treacherous waggoner kept close to Dick. In his 
eyes he was the representative of so many guineas, and 
he was unwilling to trnst him out of his sight. 

One of the officers drew near to his chief, and spoke 
to him in a whisper. 

“Mr. Wriggles,” he said. “Mr. Wriggles.” 

“ Well, Instone, what is it ? Speak low.” 

This was said in quite a condescending way, so the 
officer who had been named Instone felt emboldened in 
what he was going to say. 

“ I hope you’ll excuse me, Mr. Wriggles, but I don’t 
like the idea of having to share the reward with all these 
country bumpkins”— 

“ Especially after the trouble we had in the kitchen 
at St. Giles’s, and riding for hours all over theoonntry.” 

“ The idea is outrageous in the extreme, in my humble 
opinion, Mr. Wriggles.” 

“ And mine, too, Instone.” 

“ Well, sir, I wanted to ask yon if we aouldn’t get out 
of it in some way ?” 

“ I should like, but I don’t eee how it’a to be done.” 

“Nor II And yet” 

“ Can’t you suggest anything p” 

“ Well, no, without we fobbed them off with a promise, 
and then orept out of performing it in the best way we 
could.” 

“If nothing better oan be thought of, we must do that. 
The greater part of them, if not all, have been up to 
London, and are on their way home, so we shall not 
have very much trouble with them ; but, as for this 
waggoner who pnt ns down on the job, why he appears 
to be going to London with his load, and if so we shall 
have a bother to do him.” 

“ So I think, Mr. Wriggles. Just look how he watches 
Dick. Talk of a cat watching a mouse, why it’s noth- 
ing to it.” 

“ Nothing, as yon say. Oh! here oomes Perkins.” 

As lie spoke Perkins and the ostler came out of the 
stable with five horses ready equipped for the road. 

The poor animals, though, looked dreadfully fatigued, 
and it was quite evident the officers’ journey to London 
would not be a very rapid one. 

“Now, Perkins!” shouted Mr. Wriggles. “Make 
haste, you’ve been a long while fetching t'l m.” 

“ I know that, but I oouldn't help it. The poor ’osses 
is so tired, I could not persuado them to get up nohow.” 

"Never mind! Mount! You, Inatone, tako the 
prisoner behind yon. Your horse must oarry double for 
a hit, and then we wiE change, and take it in turns a >1 
iho way.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

Diok Turpin wag raised and seated in the sadtne. 


Already had a plan of escape matured itself In his 
mind, and any resistance just then would only have 
had the effect of destroying it, so he suffers-’ h>om to 
do with him as they pleased. 

The men, however, were evidently prepared- for a 
desperate struggle, and wero somewhat surprised at 
the tameness with which he submitted to his fate. 

Mr. Wriggles was well pleased to observe it, for he 
had rather an exaggerated idea of Diok’s powers of 
mischief, but he did not attribute the highwayman’s 
quiet behaviour to its real cause. 

“ My friends,” he 9aid to the people in the inn-yard, 
as he got on the back of his own steed and took his 
place at the head of the little cavalcade, “ I promise l 
those who assisted me five pounds a-piece for doing so.” 

“You did — you did!”, they cried, crowding eagerly 
around him. 

“ Well, I spoke on behalf of the Secretary of State. 
Of oourse, I have not the hundred pounds or so that 
would be required to satisfy you in my possession 
now, but if you will call on the Secretary of State any 
morning at ten o’clock the money will be paid.” 

There was a look of blank disappointment upon the 
faces of those who, for purely mercenary motives, were 
so ready to land their aid to capture Turpin. None of 
them seemed to like the idea of waiting upon the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Murmurs of dissatisfaction arose. 

“ It’s no good grumbling at me, my friends,” said Mr. 
Wriggles. “ You were in duty bound, without the offer 
of money, to lend your assistance towards making this 
man a prisoner, and all I have got to say is, that those 
who do not like to go to the Secretary of State for their 
five pounds must go without having them.” 

Turpin had scarcely anticipated this, and it, to some 
extent, disturbed the plans he had already made ; butof 
course he could not let so favourable an opportunity go 
by without making an effort to turn it to his advantage. 

He turned towards the people, and spoke rapidly : 

“ It’s all humbug what he has been teUing you. Don’t 
believe it. He has no authority to make such a state- 
ment respecting the Secretary of State, and you would 
only get laughed at by the officials if yon went there on 
such an errand. The officers here want to do you out of 
your share of the reward and pocket it all themselves. 
Set upon them; they deserve it for their duplicity. Free 
me from them, and I will give you every one not five 
pounds each, but ten, and that upon the spot. Now 
then, what do yon say ? Dick Turpin was never yet 
known to break his word. Set me free!” 

Absolute passion prevented Mr. Wriggles from inter- 
rupting Dick in making this speech. He triad to give 
some orders to his men, but his mouth only opened, 
while his countenance changed from red to purple, and 
then from purple to black. 

He was in imminent danger of strangulation when 
Dick finished, but then lie recovered his voice. 

“ Gag him! knock him down! kill him!” he shrieked. 
“ Don’t let him utter another word!” 

Dick just had time to say — 

“ Set me free, friends all, and I will keep my word,” 
when a twisted handkerchief was thrown across his 
mouth and tied tightly at the back of his head. 

“ Hear, hear !” shouted several of the throng. “ Set 
him free ! set him free ! We can trust to his word, but 
we can’t to the officers'. They have deceived us already. 
Down with them !” 

The whole of the crowd seemed to be unanimous 
upon this point, for, while these words were yet upon 
their lips, they made a rush upon the officers, who were 
scarcely prepared to resist them. 

The numbers of their opponents were four to one, 
and, though they were armed and mounted, they stood 
but a poor chance. 

Dick felt himself seized and dragged off his horse in 
a moment, and the gag removed from his mouth. 

“ Out the cord behind me!” he cried, as he found Iris 
feet touch the gr; und, “and then I will assist vrou.” 

It was done instantly. 

Then there were the handcuffs, which to rad for* 
gotten : but bv tiiis time the whole of the officers had 
been pulled off their horses, and were held firmly upou 
the ground. 

The victory was complete. 
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It wa« an ©asy-enougn matter to take a key out of 
one of their pockets and unlock the handcuffs. 

Diok *“~Z once more a free man - 

“ Thanks for your service, my friends !” he snouted ; 
“ 1 will keep my word ; you shall have the money I i lave 
promised, and as much over as I have got; butfir9 , let 
us punieli theae cowardly redbreasts, ” 

“Bravo! bravo! We will ! we will !” 

“ Then fetch as much rope as you can.” 

Two or three set off, and returned with a quantity of 
thick rope, which they had got out of their waggons. 

“Now,” said Turpin, naturally assuming the Com- 
mand, “ tie them in twoB, back to back.” 

This manoeuvre was quickly executed, and then they 
found, of conrse, they had one officer over, for there 
were five r all. 

“ Tie him to the waggoc&r who betrayed me,” said 
Turpin. 

In spite of his protestations and desperate resistance, 
this was done. 

They were all quite harmless and helpless. 

“ Now, I fnrther propose,” said Dick, “ that we lift 
them np just as they are, and put them on their horses’ 
backs, and start them off to London.” 

This was a proposition which rather tickled the fancy 
of the countrymen ; so laughing heartily, they pro- 
ceeded to put it into exeoution. , 

The officers cursed, ewore, and threatened. 

No heed was paid to them whatever, and they were 
tied on their horses’ backs. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Wriggles,” said Dick, as he struck 
the horse upon whioh that functionary was placed a sharp 
blow on the flank, causing the jaded creature to set off 
at a trot ; “ good-bye — a pleasant journey to you.” 

The men sent the others off also, and away they went 
along the high road towards London, screaming out 
oaths and volleys of abuse the while. 

CHAPTEE XXI. 

TUBPIN FINDS HIS PD BSE EXHAUSTED, AND RE- 
SOLVES TO REPLENISH IT BY STOPPING THE WES- 
TERN COACH, IN WHICH ENTERPRISE TOM KING 

RENDERS HIM ESSENTIAL ASSISTANCE 
The countrymen and Dick watched the officers until 
they were out of sight, and then the latter turned round 
to address them. 

They gave a cheer as he did so, but be held up bis 
hands for silenoe. 

“ I cannot,” lie said, “ say enough to yon in token of 
my thanks for the great service you have rendered me. 
Believe me, I am most grateful. Ton have acted wisely, 
so far as your own interests are concerned, by freeing 
me, for the officers never intended to give you anything 
for your trouble, but merely use you as tools for their 
own ends. However, I will keep my word.” 

As he epoke, Dick put his hand into his pocket, and 
prodneed the purse he had taken from Sir Theodore 
Houghton, 

■ “ I offered yon ten pounds a-pieoe,” he Baid, “ and I 
did not say fifteen for the sole reason that I did not 
know exactly how much money I had about me, and I 
did not like to promise more than I cou.d perform.” 

“ Hurrah !” 

“ However, here is my purBe, and I intend to share it 
equally among you. I know there will be nothing under 
ten pounds a-pieoe. How many of you are there ?” 

There was a rapid counting of heads, and then a 
voice said : 

“Twenty-two.” 

“ Twenty-two ; that will be two hundred and twenty 
pounds altogether. Stand forward one at a time.” 

The men readily came forward, for such a sum seemed 
a wonderful amount to them, for their week’s earnings 
probably did not amount to as many shillings. 

Turpin counted out ten guineas into the hand of every 
one, and then he found he had a considerable sum left. 

“ Stand forward again,” he said ; “ I am never liberal 
by halves, a^<* I will share my purse with you to the 
last guinea.’ 

He gave them each five gnineas, and then found ft raw 
remaining. 

These he took in nis hand, and flung them up in the 
ur to be scrambled for wheu they came down- 


“ That will do to drink my health with,” he «aid. 

“We muu look sharp,” said one, “for wo shall be 
mun late this morning.” 

“ Never mind that for one ,” said Turpiu, catching one 
of the officer s horses by the bridle, and vaulting into the 
saddle. “ I shall insist on your all drinking my good 
health for the sake of the landlord here. Farewell !” 

Without then uttering another word himself, or 
giving those to whom he had behaved so liberally an 
opportunity of so doing, he clapped bis spurs to the 
horse's flanks, which made him set forward as quickly 
as his tired limbs would allow. 

Day was beginning to dawn, and he looked warily 
around him. 

No one, however, was in sight, but ere he bad pro- 
ceeded a couple of miles, the faint sound of a born 
came upon his ears. 

He reined up at once. 

“ That is the western coach, or I am very much mis- 
taken,” he said, “and it comes most opportunely. I 
have cleared out my pockets, aud I must fill them again 
somehow. I don’t think my freedom very dear at the 
price I have paid for it, and congratulate myself for 
having got out of so awkward a scrape so well. lilaok 
Bees now is all I want.” 

A shade of anxiety came ever his face as he reflected 
upon the great difficulty there must, inevitably be in 
regaining possession of her, yet without her be felt ha 
could do nothing. 

He almost forgot the coach that was approaching, until 
another blast of the horn warned him that it would 
soon reach the spot on which he was standing. 

“Oh ! the coach. Now I’ll warrant it’s well loaded, 
and carries a good booty. It is rather daring to stop so 
many people at day-dawn, but Dick Turpiu is just the 
man to do it !” 

“ This, though,” he added, “ is not at all a suitable 
place for the job. I am on too high ground. Now, 
there is a hollow a little further on, with tall trees 
growing thickly on. both sides of the way, and which is 
always in shadow, even in broad daylight, so that will 
be the place. I will make the best of my way there.” 

The winding notes of the horn reached his ears for 
the third time as he urged his horse forward to the spot 
he had mentioned, aud which was known on the couutry- 
eide by the name of Deadman’s Hollow. 

At the rate Dick went he very soon reaohed this 
place. 

As he had fully anticipated, he found it quite dark, 
aud it became more aud more an as he advanced. 

Near the centre Deadman’s Hollow was intersected by 
a narrow cross-country lane, and Dick considered if he 
backed his horse a little way into the entrance of it, he 
should be able to dart out and take the guard aud driver 
by surprise. 

With this intent, then, he increased hie speed, and, on 
reaching the corner, was about to turn round, when, to 
his unutterable surprise, a mounted man suddenly 
darted out from it, and placed a pistol to bis breant. 

“ Stand !” be cried, in just such sharp, sudden tones 
as Turpin himself made use of. “ Your money or your 
life !” 

For the space of about half a minute these two men 
locked at each other m eilence. 

The eyes of both had become accustomed to the deep 
gloom in the place, and they could see eaoh other with 
perfect distinctness. 

Dick eaw before him his double, the spectre horseman. 

There was, however, nothing apectre-like about him 
now. There he stood palpable enough, and the pistol 
that was pressed against Dick’s breast had a most 
material feel. 

Still lie was not in tne least alarmed, but only curions 
to know what should happen next, and who this person 
really was who resembled him so closely. 

All this happened with great rapidity, and before the 
half-minute had expired Dick had drawn from his 
holsters a short-barrelled pistol, aud with a speed and 
dexterity acquired only by long praotice, clapped it to 
his opponent’s breast, at the same time that he shouted.- 

“ Stand yourself ! Hand over all you " — "ss, and 
that quickly, or you are a dead man !” 
j It was now the other’s turn to be surpi ised, but he 
1 -jaiokly recovered himself hr r eplt<'' J 
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“ This is a poor jot. as you will find to you 1 : cost. ! 
Sand over !” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha 

Dick laughed loudly — it seemed to him so excessively 
droll to be stopped on the highway by another. 

The other made a gesture of impatience. 

“ I am a temperate man, aud never shed blood if I oan 
by any means avoid it, so to prevent my spilling yours, 
as I might have done ovor and over again, I say ones more, 
hand over what valuables you may have about you !” 

“ I shall do no such thing.’ 3 replied Diok. “ Tell me, 
first, who you are.” 

, “ When I mention my name,” Baid the other, "you 
will know better than trifle with me. It is Tom King.” 

“ What ? 

“ Tom King ! Deliver — deliver at once, for I oannot 
stay parleying like this ; even now I oan hear the ooaoh 
entering the hollow. Hand me your purse, I say, before 
I am compelled to take it by force.” 

“ I will give you my hand.” 

“ You are a maniac, I think. I have borne with you 
so far, but I should adviso you not to tempt your fate 
further !” 

Diok replaced hie pistol in the holster, and held out his 
hand. 

“ Tip ns your mawley and let’s have a grip. I oan 
prophecy we shall be great friends.” 

The highwayman seemed rather surprised at Dick’s 
eoolnesa, aud looked at him in a bewildered sort of way. 
He evidently knew not what to think. 

But now Dick could hear that the coach was not many 
hundred yards distant, and as he by no means intended 
it should pass without paying toll, he said quickly to the 
highwayman : 

“ Give me your hand, Tommy, and don’t be a fool. 
You know as well as I do there’s no time to lose, for the 
coach will be here directly. I am known to you by name, 
I’ll warrant, as you wore to me, although we have never 
met before. I am he who is called Dick Turpin.” 

“ I fancied as much,” said Tom King, grasping Dick’s 
hand, and pressing it warmly. “But I scarcely dared 
hope it to be true. This is what I have wished for 
many and many a time !” 

“And so have I, Something seems to tell mo we 
shall bo great friends now we have met, and I hope we 
shall go through many ail adventure with each other.” 

“ So do I, with all my heart. We shall, at all events, 
have one, for here comes the coach.” 

“ Tell me, Tom,” said Dick, “did you really take up 
a position here to stop the coach ?” 

“ I did ; but when I heard you ooming, of oour3e I 
thought I would do a little business with you first.” 

“ It is rather a remarkable circumstance, but I made 
my way hither for the very same purpose as yourself, 
and 1 was just about to take up a position, when you 
pounced out upon me.” 

“ It is strange, indeed, but we must talk further upon 
the subject after the coach has passed, for here it ie !” 

“Agreed.” 

“ You, then,” said Tom King, “ had better plaoe your- 
self on the other side of the road, while I remain where 
I am, and we can then both ride forward and attaok 
the coach on both sides at once.” 

“ Bravo ! that is a capital scheme. Take oSIO of 
yourself.” 

“ All right. Don’t fear for me ; we have stopped 
eoaches beforo now single-handed, and I am sure We 
oan do the thing well together.” 

“ We ought to do. Hush ! they are here !” 

Dick, as he gave this caution to his new friend, 
backed his horse a little way down the lane, on the 
other aide. 

He had scarcely e to look to the priming of his 

pistols before the heads of the first horses appeared. 

Then he darted ont swiftly from his place of conceal- 
ment, and catching the one nearest to him by *be 
bridle, turned him completely round. 

The other horses, of course, turned with him, so i.oe 
cumbrous vehicle was broughtto a standstill instantly. 

At the same moment Tom King rode out/rom hie side 
of the road, Cried, ii> " w! voice— 

‘Halt!” 

“Then, beiore anyone had time to recover from 
their surprise, he discharged a pistol in the air 


' The natural effect of these summary proceedings on 
I the pai-*- of the two highwaymen was that all the pas- 
j sengers were filled with dread l and expected their last 
i hour had come. 

“ If you attempt tocuive on before the ton is paid you 
will havo a bullet through your head for your trouble; 
but if you remain still you will come to do harm.’ 

“ In the meanwhile, Dick left the off leader’s head, and 
repeated the same warning to the guard as Tom King 
had given to the driver. 

The rapidity of their manoeuvres, and the sternness of 
their tones, made all conscious that they had fallen into 
the hands of men who would not be trifled with ; so the 
guard very prudently replaced his blunderbuss in the 
ease from which he had taken it. 

There then remained only the passengers to grapple 
with, and from uono of these was any resistance worth 
mentioning to be anticipated. 

Tom King let down the coach window at his side 
while he shouted to Diok — 

“ Keep a sharp look-out, and if anyone makei the 
least movement, fire ! I will attend to the insides !” 

When he looked in he found the coach tolerably full 
of passengers. 

“ Quick, ladies and gentlemen !” he said ; “ hand me 
your money, watches, rings, and trinkets, and don’t be 
foolish enough to resist, for it can only have the off eot of 
making things muoh worse for you in the end Js 

He played with a very elegantly-finiehed pistol while 
he spoke in such a careless manner that a nervous old 
lady in the coaoh gave a scream, and then went oif into 
a fit at once. 

“ I would advise you to make haste, my friends, for 
this pistol has a strange knack of going off and shoot 
ing anyone who dallies, so I give you warning in time.” 

A young, and so far as Tom King could tell by the 
faint, uncertain light in the interior of the coaoh, an ex 
tremely pretty girl was seated next to the door ; and 
when he had finisned speaking she put into his hand 
a very slender purse and a small locket. 

“Take those, Mr. Highwayman, for I Buppose you 
must have them,” Bhe said in a trembling, agitated 
voice. “ Heaven knows how ill I can afford them ! Taka 
them. I have nothing more !’’ 

“ If I do, may I be— — ! Never mind, my dear, i.eep 
them. I would not take anything from yon but a kind 
word and glanoe for all the world. But you, sir,” he 
added, turning to a portly man, who was seated oppo- 
site to her, “ but you, Bir, I can see car afford to lose a 
little without much inconvenience. So shell out j” 

The man thu3 adjured, and who looked lino a country 
gentleman, took a handful of guineas and put them into 
Tom's hand, as he said — 

“ There, take those, you vagabond, and be off, and 
think yourself lucky. It is not worth while, as you are 
armed and I am not, for me to throw away my life for 
the sake of a little money.” 

“ You are a very sensible man. but I must trouble you 
to hand over a little more before I have done with you.” 

“ No, let me bo able to pay you the same compliment 
as you did me, and be satisified with what you have got 
from me, and levy your contributions on some of the 
others.” ■ 

“ You are a jolly good-humoured fellow,” said King, 
“ and I will follow your advice Come, air,” he added, 
addressing a thin, sharp-featured man, “ let me trouble 
you next, if you please. I daresay you all know my name. 
It’s Tom King. I never yet made a practice of ill-using 
thoso I have eased of their superfluous cash, but have 
simply taken what was offered me, provided it was any 
way reasonable.” 

With a groan, this man placed a guinea in Tom’s 
hand, who turned it over and over with so comical an 
air that the other passengers laughed outright. 

“ That is ail 1 oan spare,” said the thin-faced man. 
“Take it. I hope some day to nave the pleasure of 
hearing you are hung !” 

“ Thank you.” 

Tom still turned the guinea over and over in ms pP ,, ’n. 

“ I am getting rather impatient, so make haste 1' 

“ I have given you all I oat afford, indeed I have. I 
am a poor man, aud money is of great value to me.” 

“ Now that man is a humbug,” Baid the stout gontle- 
u an, who i)»' 1 behaved bo liberally. “ I happen to know 
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bim very wall. He is a maker of Brummagem buttons, 
and is better r ' witb respect to ruonev than anyone in 
the coach.” 

“ Oh ! indeed, sa.cl iom Ki„ s , ’then I shall have to 
deal .ather harshly with him for his deception. Now, 
Mr. Brummagem Buttons, I shall count three slowly, 
and if by that time you do not hand over every farthing 
you have about you, the piHtol is sure to go off.” 

“No, no! mercy, Mr. Highwayman ! Don’t believe 
him — don’t believe him ! I am a poor man — a very poor 
man, indeed. However, I will give you a guinea more.” 

“One !” said Torn. 

“ Yes, yes ! here it is. I said one, good sir: — here it is.” 

“ Two!” 

Don’t go on, Mr. Bob — Highwayman, or I am a 
ruined man.” 

“ Three !’’ Baid Tom ; “ now give me all you have, or 
I fire.” 

“ Here it is ; take it — take all I have and beggar me ; 
I i ould rather part with my money, than my life.” 

“ You are wise to do so said Tom, poaketing a bag 
containing at least a hundred guineas ; “ the one you do 
stand a chance of replacing, but not ao the other.. Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I have nearly enough, but it 
would be wrong to show any favour, so the remainder 
will please put their contributions in here,” 

He tool off his hat as he spoke, and held it crown 
downwards in the coach. 

It grew heavy in a very few moments, for all the 
travellers in the oarriage could not but be conscious that 
Tom was, under the circumstanoes, acting in what he 
doubtless considered was a handsome manner. 

As for Turpin, he hau made goodnsa of the time that 
his companion took to attend to the insides, for he had 
managed to collect, without much difficulty, a very re- 
spectable sum from those who rode on the top of the . 
coach. 

By the time he had finished, Tom had emptied the 0011- 
tents of his hat into his pooket, and, making a very 
graceful bow to the travellers, withdrew. 

“ Now, coachy,” he said, “ hofcTyour hat ; you have 
behaved .ery decently indeed, so here is something to 
driuk my health with ; and now drive an.” 

So saying, he tossed a guineainto the coachman’s hat. 

“Thankee, your honour,” he said. “Good night. 
Don’t forget Charley. What’s eauoe for the goose is 
sauce for the gander !” 

He turned round, and saw the guard holding bis hat 
in a moat eloqnent manner. 

“ Oh ! you’re Charley, are you. All right. You’re a 
trump, so here’s a guinea for you.” 

The toaohman gathered up his reins, and, turning his 
horses’ heads in the proper direction, drove off towards 
London. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

DICK TUBITN FINDS IT MORE DIFFICULT TO EEGAIN 
POSSESSION OF BLACK BESS THAN HE ANTICIPATED. 
“ Well, Tom,” said Dick Turpin, to his new com- 
panion, as he watched the coach disappear, “ I consider 
we have had a very easy job.” 

“And so do I,” replied Tom Ring. “Uncommon 
easy, and very profitable. The insides shelled ontflike 
bricks.” 

“ Wei), I didn’t do amiss with the outsiders, but I 
vote we divide the swag when we have b better oppor- 
tunity.” 

“ We will. Ton sea, in a very short tir^- now it will 
be broad daylight, so I think it imperative we should 
look for some kind of shelter." 

“It is imperative, Let us get on as fast as possible.” 

They both spurred their horses, and Deadman’s 
Hollow was soon left bohind. 

“ Where do you propose to go, Dick f ’ asked Tom 
King, “ I know of no shelter hereabouts.” - 

“ I suppose not, for this ie soarcely your locality. You 
are most heard of on the north road, I, think.” 

“Yes, but I got down here a day or two ago, 
something ha3 been happening aver since to prevent, my 
getting back.” 

I have had fa, more .man ordinary share of adven 
tures during the last four days j but yon will laugh 
when I tell ffou the circumstance.” 


“ Indeed ! What is it ?” 

“ Well, you must first answer me a question." 

Very good ; I have no objection.” 

“ Were you anywhere near Wimbledon Common 
iour nights ago ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Were yon in a lane that goes by a crow-country 
cut to London ?” 

“ I was ; and while there a singular thing happened 
to me.” 

“ So there did to me ; but now I fancy it will not be 
strange muoh longer.” 

“ You are making me very curious. Do not keep me 
any longer in suspense, I beg.” 

“ It would tire you to tell you what happened during 
that eventful night ; let it suffioe to say I was wounded 
in the shoulder.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ It was little more than a ecratoh, and I received it 
during great excitement ; so I forgot all about it.” 

“ I suppose it bled a great deal, and so prevented you 
feeling any paiu.” 

“ That was juBt it. I went riding on and on, never 
thinking ; but all this while the blood was escaping 
from my shoulder at a prodigious rate ; presently I 
began to get very weak, and shook in my saddle, while 
puce or twice the clear, moonlit atmosphere, seemed 
changed to blood !” 

“ You must have lost a great deal of vital fluid for 
that symptom to show itself.” 

“ Well, ho that an it may, I felt something was the 
matter with my shoulder, aud I put my hand to it, and 
found my coat was sopping wet. Upon this I took off 
my cravat, and bandaged up the wound, stanching the 
blood as well as I was able ; but when I had finished I 
almost fell off my horse.” 

“ft was a fortunate thing for you the officers did not 
show themselves just then, or it would have been all up 
with you.” 

“ It would, that's certain. However, this is the strange 
occurrence of which I spoke.” 

“ Yon have made plenty of prefatory remarks about 
it, so I should like to kuow what it was without further 
circumlocution.” 

“You shall; but I have said no more than was 
necessary fortho comprehension of the incident ; indeed, 
hardly enough.” 

“ I will dispense with the remainder.” 

“ Very well. As I lifted up my head from binding my 
shoulder my brain swam round and roimd, and I had 
the greatest difficulty conceivable in keeping my seat at 
all." 

“ Yon said that before.” 

“ Oh ! did I ? I had forgotten ; you shouldn’t inter- 
rupt me — you put me out.” 

“Go on, then, your own way ; but it seems to me as 
though you never meant to tell me what the inoident 
really was.” 

“ Oh 1 you be hanged. Don’t be so impatient, we shall 
have plenty of time to talk.” 

“ Will you tell me what the inoident was?” asked 
Tom King, quite out of patience, “ for I want to know 
where we are going to shelter.” 

“ Don’t trouble about that, but just leave it to me. 
I will find yon a place where you will be aB right as 
ninepence. Just listen to this mysterious incident.” 

“ I ’ve been doing that for the last quarter of an hour.’ ’ 

“ Well, I didn’t fall out of the saddle, but when I 
looked along the road, although my eyes were dim and 
my head spinning like a top, I saw something misty and 
shadowy approaching.” 

“ Yon fancy it looked misty, but I fanov the mist wes 
nowhere but in your own eyes.” 

“Very likely; but I tell you I saw something 
shadowy-like, and in a moment or so it took the form 01 
a horse and rider.” 

“ Yea ; what was there wonderful in that ?” 

“ I’ll tell you. The moon was shining with unusual 
brightness, and when I looked oloser I saw this ridel 
was attired and mounted exactly like myself. The 
features, too, ..-ere just the same,” 

“ Nonsense 1” 

“ I fancied so, at any rate, and I believe they were. I! 
I was not a delusion. I am confident 1" 
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“ What became of it, then ?” 

“ Why, it jumped over a hedge in a manner none but 
Black Bass could have done, and then both horse and 
rider galloped over the meadows and disappeared!” 

There was a smile on Tom King’s face, as he listened 
to hie friend’s narration 

“ It’s very strange — very strange indeed I And you 
thought it something supernatural?” 

“ I confess I did until 5o-night, when something oc- 
curred to change my opinion.” 

“ What was that, pray ?” 

“ I was very closely pursued by the officers, out I had 
a chanaa of putting into execution a rather old rnse, 
but yet a generally successful one — that of dismount- 
ing and hiding behind the hedgerow, while I gave the 
horse a sharp cnt, that made him fly along the road at 
a slashing pace.” 

“ It’s a very good dodge, and I have found it snoceed 
more than once. However, go on.” 

“ Well, then I got through a gap in the heage, and 
then laid close dowD on the graBS, while I peeped 
through to see what the officers would be after-” 

“Yes.” 

“ They were quickly down the lane, and then they all 
halted, and appeared to he looking very intently at 
something. I followed the direction of their eyes, and 
there I saw the Batne figure as I had seen in the lane 
at Wimbledon three nights before.” 

“ Didn’t you think you saw your fetch ?” asked King, 
with the same smile playing about his lips. 

“ I thought I saw my double, but the closer and 
better look I was able to have showed me it wae only 
someone generally resembling me in appearance." 

“ Yos ; as I might.” 

“ Just so. I have hardly a doubt about the matter ; 
but, quite for my own satisfaction, tell me whether you 
were in the lane I desoribed, and whether you took a 
flying leap over the hedge into the meadows ?” 

“ I was, my boy, and I did ; and it was also me that 
yon saw standing in the high road. Confound it ! it 
appears I have you to thank for the chase the officers 
gave me, and the narrow escape I had, sinoe they doubt- 
less fell into the same mistake as you did, and took me 
to be you. It’s a nice thing, upon my word ! However, 
it don’t matter, as they did not nab me.” 

“ Well, Tom, my friend, whether you believe me or 
not, I can assure yon it has taken a great weight off 
my mind. It is so much better to have a matter of that 
sort cleared up. It appears, however, that no slight 
thanks are due to you for the assistance you so un- 
knowingly rendered me in making my escape.” 

“ Don’t mention that, I beg. Odd things do drop out, 
and one of the odd oues is that we have never met each 
other before to-night.” I 

“ It is rather singular, but we have always kept sepa- 1 
rate beats. As, though, we got on eo well to-night to- ! 
gather, 1 propose we enter into an allianoe offensive 
and defensive. What do you say P” 

“ Why, you have just anticipated the proposition I 
was going to make to you myself in almost the very 
words you have used !” 

“ That’s rather singular, and so it is that I should 
be stopped on the highway by anyone, and be told to 
fork over.” 

“Very singular, as yon say.” 

“ However,” said Turpin, “ I hope that a friendship 
so strangely began may long continue.” 

“ And so do I, but I hope it won’t end as it began.” 

“ How do you moan ?” 

“ At the point of a pistol !” 

‘‘No fear. What a strange idea thatwaB! Dear 
me, everything seems to be strange to-night!” 

“ It does.” 

“ Give me your hand again, my friend, and let Ul 
pledge ourselves to an eternal friendship.” 

“ Agreed ■’■’"l Tom King, holding his out to hiB 
companion. 

Dick shooa st warmiy, and holding hie hand up to 
the sky, which was just beginning to be tinged by the 
lays of tlie rising sun, said— 

“ I swear, Tern, that through thick and thin I will 
stand by yon, and prove myself your Btaunoh friend !” 

“ And I also swear tho same thing towards you !” 
said Tom King, returning the friendly pressure, | 


CHAPTER 22321. 

TOlfl DA7IS VOLUNTEERS TO GO TO LONDON FOS, JilOfC 
TO TRY TO GET BLACK BESS BACK AGAIN. 

A brie? silence followed these words, during which the 
t .vo friends pressed their horses forward. ► 

It was Tom King who spoke first. 

“ I J.m trusting altogether to yon, Diok, to find a 
place of shelter, for, comparatively Bpeaking, I am a 
stranger hereabouts.” 

“ We ehall be right enough.” 

“ I only hope it isn’t far off. Just look bow fast the 
snn is mounting in the sky. We shall have everybody 
abroad directly ’ 

“ I should fancy five minutes will take ue to it.’ 1 

“ Where is it, then, that yon intend to go ?” 

“ To the ‘ Hand and Keys,’ close to Hornsey Wood. 
Do you know it ?” 

“ I can’t say that I do.” 

“ Nor Tom Davis, the landlord P” . 

“No.” 

“ Oh ! he is a first-rate fellow, and will be overjoyed 
at seeing yon.” 

“ Is he safe ?” 

“ Yes ; I have trusted him with my life a hundred 
times, and would do a hundred times more. We have 
been firm friends for years. Look,” he added, “ can yon 
see that large, rambling, old-fashioned building yonder, 
standing a good way back from the road, and with a 
signpost on the footpath?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, that is the 1 Hand and Keys,’ so we have not 
far to go to get housed.” 

“ I am glad of it. Our exploit to-night will Bnre to * 
cause a great deal of aommotion, and the searoh after 
us will be a warm one.” 

“ I don’t doubt that. I must say it was a mostimpn- 
dent thing for two men to stop a coach fnll of people 
by daylight.” 

“ Rather !” said Tom, as be trotted, with Turpin, into 
the yard in front of the inn. 

No one appeared to be about. The blinds were all 
down, and the inmates apparently one and all in deep 
ropoBe. 

“ Get off your horse, Tom,” said Dick. “ I’ll show 
you where the stable is. We’ll give the cattle a ;feed 
ourselves, and by that time I daresay some of them will 
be up, and then we shall be able to get something to 
eat, for this keen morning air has made me ae hungry 
as a hunter.” 

“ And me. That reminds me I have been going to 
ask you ever so many times what has become of yonr 
famous mare, Black Bess. Is she laid up lame some- 
where, that you are riding another ?” 

“ No ; but I was set on in London, and obliged to rnn 
through the streets on foot. I could not get at Black 
Bess, who, I hope, is safe in a stable somewhere. This 
is the second horse I have had to-night, or rather last 
night, and they are neither worth, a rush. I must ucoupy 
myself to day in devising some means of getting her 
baok again.” 

By this time they reaohed the stable-door, but they 
found it faBt. 

“ That’s no consequence,” said Diok. “ I didn’t 
expeot to find it nnlooked. Jabez sleeps np in the loft, 
and we shall soon wake him up.” 

Turpin kicked against the stable-door with the heel 
of his heavy jack boot. 

He made a prodigious clatter. 

“ Cuss yon all ! ” said a surly voioe, “what do yon 
want P” 

The owner of the voioe projeoted his head through a 
narrow window. 

“Make haste down, Jabez!” eaid Turpin, aa ho 
caught sight of him. ' 

“ Make haste be hanged !” replied the ostler, and he 
shut the window with a bang. 

Almost directly afterwards Jabez opeaod the aoor,and 
the two highwaymen led their horses into the stable. 

“ Who’d a’thought of seeing you here agin so soon, 
squire ?” Baid Jabez to Turpin. 

k 11 No one, I fanoy, for I didn't myself till an hout 
ago. I am sorry to fstch you np, but it’s past sunrise." 
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(ben, observing that Jabez looked rather curiously 
at Tom, Turpin hastened to add — 

"This, Jabez, is a particular friend of mine, and a gen- 
tleman you will be proud to make the acquaintance of, 
lie’s a regular out-and-outer, and liis name is Tom King.” 

“ Ton don t say ao P” replied Jabez. “ I’v® heard of 
him many’s the time lately. w hv, they do say, aquir9, 
he’s only second to you !” 

“ Well, Jabez,” said Tom King, “ you and Dick nere 
seem to be very good friends, and I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t be, eh ?” 

“ Certainly not, sir.” 

“ Well, I’m particularly careful about my nag here, so 
pray use her well. Here’s a guinea to drink my health 
with.” 

“ Tour honour’s a perfect gentleman,” said Jabez, as 
he consigned the coin to his breaches pocket, “ and I 
only hopes as how we shall often have the pleasure of 
seeing you at the ‘ Hand and Keys.’ ” 

“ I have no objection to your having such a wish. 
However, first of all let me see how well you can fettle 
my nag. As for that one the squire’s got, it’s good for 
nothing, and is one he took off a police-officer.” 

“ He ! he ! Off a hofficer ! What a good joke ! He ! 
he ! he !” 

Jaoez chuckled enormously as he went about, hie work. 

“ No one knows,” said Turpin, “ how overjoyed I shall 
be when I get Black Bess. I am certain no lover was 
ever so fond of his mistress as I am of my bonny mare. 
She is, beyond all question, the finest piece of horseflesh 
that ever existed. She is, to use a common expression, 
worth her weight in gold !” 

“ I can readily believe you are anxious to get posses- 
sion of her again ; I should think it went very much 
against the grain to leave her behind you.” 

“You are quite right, it did. But I could not help 
myself. It was an utter impossibility for me to roach 
her. The officers were too close after me for that.” 

“ Well, let ns hope you will soon have her back.” 

“ I shall not be fit to undertake another adventure 
until I do.” 

“ Then, if that’s the case, I shall almost feel tempted 
to make a journey to London myself and fetch her.” 

“ I am afraid you would stand but little chanoe of 
sueoess, and besides which, you would be running your 
neck into nnneaessary danger.” 

“ Well, there would be some little risk, of course.” 

“ My friend, do not think of it for a moment. 1 would 
never permit it, so say no more upon the subject.” 

“ I will not, but, in the event of your getting her soon, 
will you allow me to give you a little advice ?” 

“ Certainly ; I hope you will never hesitate to speak 
to me with perfect frankness and candour.” 

“ It is this, then. London and its vicinity is by far too 
hot to hold ns, so I propose that we take a trip into some 
of the south-western counties, as being a portion of 
England we have neither of ns visited professionally.” 

“ The advice is good, and I will follow it the moment 
I have the opportunity. I am beginning to long for a 
change, and I fancy such a trip as yon mention would be 
just the very thing. Why, we should have lots of first- 
rate adventures on the road there, and also during our 
stay !” 

“ We should, and they wound have all the charm of 
novelty. I am glad you approve of the scheme.” 

“I do, most entirely. If I had my mare I would be off 
to-night. But come, Jabez has groomed and fed your 
horse, so we will try if we cannot get into the inn and 
have something to eat.” 

“ I am awfully hungry,” said Tom. 

Arm in arm the two friends made their way to the 
back door of the inn. 

It opened to their touch, and they found when they 
entered that Tom Davis was up and dressed and bnsy 
taking down the shutters. 

“ Good morning, Tom !” shouted Dick, an the landlord 
appeared with a oo-wle of shutters on his shoulders. 
“ How are you ?*’ 

“ God bless me !” he eaid, almost letting fall the 
shutters in his surprise, ‘‘if it is not the squire back 
again. Come into the kitchen. I have got a good fire ; 
you know you are always welcome.” 

“ I know I am. »nd that's why I sought shelter here 
'JUs nv — ‘ ” 
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The landlord hastily put down the shutters, and 
bustled into the kitchen. 

“Now, Tom,” eaid Dick, “before we go any _arther, 
just allow me to introduce you to a new but very par- 
ticular friend of mind, Tom. King.” 

“ Tom King !” exclaimed Davis, “ is it possible ? 
Here, give us your ’'and, my boy, I am heartily glad to 
see you !” 

King bowed, anu held out his baud in reply to this 
very cordial welcome. 

“We are both tired and faint,” said Dick, “for we 
have worked very hard, and have had nothing to eat, so 
we shall be glad of a little breakfast as soon as you can 
get it.” 

“ It’s as good as done, for I’ll set about it myself at 
once. No, I won’t, though, for here comes my wife, 
and, gadzooks ! Elian, too !” 

“ Ellen 1” exclaimed Dick, in a tone of pleasure. “ I 
had forgotten her for the moment. I shall be glad to 
look into her face again.” 

“ It’s a main pretty one, and no mistake, and the boat 
thing is, too, that her goodness equals her beauty. I 
would not have her go away on any account, short as 
is the time she has bean with us. I lovo her as much 
as I should if she was my own daughter. Ay, even 
more, for aught I know, for I question whether a 
daughter of mine would ever be so good as she is.” 

The words had scarcely left the landlord’s lips, when 
Mrs. Davis and Ellen entered the room. 

There was a wonderful difference already visible in 
the countenance of the young girl. Her cheeks had 
filled out, and her face had lost its ordinary paleness. 

The greeting between her and Dick was warm indeed, 
and Tom King observed, with an expressive shrug — 

“ Oh ! that’s how the wind blows, is it ? Well, all I 
can say is, I admire his taste.” 

His surprise was very much augmented when Dick 
introduced her to him, and afterwards, in a few whis- 
pered word3 told him what ho knew of her history. 

The huge table in the kitchen was quickly covered 
with a profusion of generous fare, and while this was 
in progress, Davis finished taking down the shutters. 

Ten minutes mors saw them all doing justice to the 
really excellent and tempting breakfast laid before them, 
to which their keen hunger imparted a pleasant relish. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

CURIOSITY INDUCES TURPIN AND TOM KING TO WIT- 
NESS A CEREMONY WHICH, ALTHOUGH OBSOLETE 

AT THE PRESENT DAY, IS YET COUNTENANCED BY 

THE LAW. 

“ I never dreamt,” said Diek, as he helped himself to 
a huge slice of fried ham and a couple of eggs, “ I never 
dreamt for a moment, Davis, when I parted with you 
on the door-step the night before last, that I should he 
back again so quickly. By-the-bye, how did you get on 
at the inquest f” 

“ Why, not at all.” 

“Not at all?” 

“How should we? Why, it doesn’t take place till 
to-day !” 

“ The deuce it don’t l That’s very awkward. I've 
half a mind to be off again !” 

“ Oh ! nonsense, don’t talk sueli rubbish. No one need 
know you are here unless you wish it.” 

“ Then, that makes all the difference. I don’t want to 
be dragged forward, I can assura you !” 

“ You must keep out of sight, then, or they are bound 
to call upon you if they have any idea you are in the 
neighbourhood.” 

“ What inquest is it, Diek asked Tom King. 

“ Ou the body of a man who committed suicide in the 
bedroom upstairs.” 

“ Good gracious ! What un unpleasant thing to have 
happen in a house !” 

“ You’re right enough there,” said thelandlord ; “but 
it's one of those casualties you can’t possibly avoid. 
shall be very glad now when it’s all over.” 

“ Yes. Was thero anything at all peculiar -11 the 
case ?” 

“ There was ; very peculiar indeed. In fact, it was 
about as tragic as anything well could be.” 

Dick then briefly gave au account of the oircam» 
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stances attending the suicide of Simms, the steward's 
son with which the reader is already familiar, 

Tom king listened to the end with rapt attention. 

“ Wonderful !” he said. “ The ends of justice are 
sometimes strangely worked out ! I suppose there is 
eery little doubt as to what rmrdict will be returned by 
the jury ?” 

“ Nonart an, f lancy. aum, »s clear a case of felo-de- 
se as ever* I heard of.” 

“Yes,” added Davis; “the cross roads will be his 
grave, sure enough.” 

“Do you think they will carry out the law to the 
letter P” asked 1'om King. 

“ I am certain. The matter, of course, has been well | 
talked over in the kitchen here.” 

“ I don’t doubt that,” said Dick. “ The whole affair 
must have been a godsend in the way of gossip and 
speculation to the people in the village.” 

“ I can assure you,” said Tom King, “ I cannot resist 
feeling deeply interested in it, and, for my own part, 
Bhould like to be present while the inquest takes plaoe.” 

“ Well, there’s nothing to prevent that,” said the 
landlord. “I hardly think yon are well known enough 
about here for you to fear recognition.” 

“ I think not, and evon if I was I would run a little 
risk to gratify my curiosity.” 

“ Now the worst of it is,” said Dick, “ with respeot 
to myself, that some of them would be sure to recog- 
nise me as Mr. Bichards, and I should be called upon to 
give evidence — a thing I particularly wish to avoid, for, 
in ooming so prominently forward, I should be sure to 
be deteoted.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Tom King, “ However, don’t let 
me draw you into it. You make yourself snug here 
somewhere all day, but I shall watoh the proceedings. 
Where is the inquest to be held, landlord p” 

“ In the clubroom upstairs. It has all been put 
ready, and I expect the ooroner and jury here at eleven 
o’olook.” 

“ Well, now it is only just six,” said Tom King, as he 
glanced at the face of the old family olook which stood 
in a recess near the door, “ so, if yon like, I’ll just take 
a few hours’ rest, and if I shouldn’t wake np in time 
for the performance, just give me a call.” 

All rose from the table as King uttered these words, 
and Turpin, taking Ellen by the hand, led her to the 
window, where they could converse together without 
being overheard. 

“ Well, my dear girl,” said Diok, tenderly, “ I know 
it is hardly neoessary to ask yon, but are you quite 
happy in your new home P” 

“ Oh ! quite — quite happy ; happier than I have ever 
in my life been before. Indeed, until I oame here, I 
did not properly understand the meaning of the word. 
Davis and his wife overwhelm me with kindness.” 

“Then, believe me, Ellen,” said Dick, “it causes me 
great happiness to hear you say you are so oomfortable. 

I feel that my resoue of you from a fate worse than death 
itself is a good aotion in my life that will outweigh 
many of the bad ones I have done.” 

“ Now, Diok,” said Tom King, “ are you coming to 
have an hour or two’s rest, as well as myself P” 

“ Yes, my friend, I am weary. But I want to say a 
word or two to Davis here.” 

“ All right ! you can tell me as we go upstairs.” 

“ Very good,” said Diok. “It was concerning Black 
Bess I wished to speak.” 

“ Black Bess ! has anything happened to her ?” 

“ Well, no hurt, I hope; but last night the officers 
surrounded the ‘Three Tuns,’ and made an attack upon 
ic, trying very hard to make me a prisoner.” 

“ I told you they would before you started.” 

“ They did. However, there was a bit of a tuesel, 
and I managed to make my escape through a window 
into a court, but the grabs were close behind and I ad 
to run for my life 

'‘Then, of course, under snoh circumstances, you 
could not get Bess out of the stable in the alloy'?** 

“ No, 1 could not, and there i have no doubt she is 
now, at least snoh is my hope. Now I want to get her 
back again, for without her I can do nothing.” 

” I fauey now,” said Davis, “ you have applied to just 
the right person in the scrape you have fallen into. If it 
wasn’t for that oonfonnded inqnest, I’d start off now and 


i fetoh her but, a it is, we must both be content to 
wait fill it’s over.” 

■ “ I knew you would help ms out of this difficulty 

' said Diok ; “ for of course you must know it would be 
uttei madnsss for ms to go and fetoh her myself. The 
nlace is sure to be well Watched by the officers.” 

‘ You may take your ’davy of that 1 But don’t let 
the matter trouble you a moment longer. Rely npon 
it, I’ll bring her here safe and sound 1” 

“ Thanks ! and now which is our bedr'ictc r” 

“ Why, this attic. It has two beds in it, and fa a 
tolerable size. Yoa may make yourself safe bert 
long as you like.” 

“ I can believe you, Tom Davis, for you have never 
deceived ms yet.” 

“ And never will,” said the landlord, dosing the door. 
“ Good morning, friends !” 

“ Good morning, Davis,” replied the two highway- 
men, throwing themselves wearily on eaoh of the beds' 

In less than five minutes they were both sound 
asleep, for they had undergone no slight amount of 
exertion during the preceding night, and were propor- 
tdonably fatigued. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

THE BURIAL OF THE SUICIDE IN THE CROSS ROADS 
AT HORNSEY. 

It wanted only a few minutes of eleven when Tom 
King opened his eyes again. 

Diok was still Bleeping heavily, so King rose and 
made a few alterations in his toilette in silenoe. 

This was an operation hat did not take him many 
moments to perform, and he was soon making his way 
downstairs. 

He met the landlord upon the landing. 

“ I was just ooming np to call you,” he said. 

“ Oh ! were you ? Then yon are a day after the fair.” 

“ So it seems. The jury have began to arrive.” 

“ Have they ?” 

“ Yes. Soon, is it not P” 

“Very Boon.” 

“ The fact is, they are ae impatiently onrious as yoa 
are.” 

“ The inquest, then, will begin punotually-at eleven f” 

“ I’ll warrant you, not a minute later.” 

“ So much the better. I shan’t get tired of waiting.” 

The speakers rapidly descended the stairs, and then 
Davie, pushing open a door, nshered Tom into the dub- 
room. 

It was quite full of people, and at. least ten of the 
jury were seated at the table, scrtTom King’s entranoe 
caused no particular notioe. 

Scaroely, however, had he time to note the general 
aspect of the room, when the ooroner and the remain- 
ing jurymen arrived. 

Then followed the swearing-in ceremony, after whioh 
they all adjourned to view the body. 

But, however full of interest the proceedings might 
be to Tom King, we think it .ardly worth while to de- 
scribe them in detail, especially when the purpose can 
be answered in a few words. 

The ooroner and the jury, then, were about as obsti- 
nate and thickheaded — the beadle as pompous — the 
medioal officer as elaborate aa they generally are under 
such circumstances. 

On returning to their seats, the inquiry was com- 
menced ; but there was so little evidence, and that so 
muoh to the point, that when it was given, the jury re- 
quired, or at all events took very few minutes to decide, 
and a verdict of Felo-de-se was returned, which was just 
what everyone had made up their minds to all along 

The poorwretoh, who certainly might have been con- 
signed to the tomb without such an indigD ly being 
wreaked upon his mangled remains, was, in pursuance 
ct a barbarous law, wiiich is still in force, though 
rarely if ever put into execution at the present time, 
sentenced to no buried in the centre where four rends 
meet, and a stake to be driven through his breast. 

Even at that time the sentence began tooxoite abhor- 
rence, bnt as it was not often a case occurred, the feel- 
ing most generally elicited was that morbid curiosity for 
the horrible whioh is to a certain extant inherent -.a 
every breast. 
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The inquest was over shortly after midday, and the 
burial was ordered to take plaoe at midnight. 

It was a good day for Davis, so far as the oonsump- 
tion of eatables and drinkables was conoerned. 

Tom found he was aB busy as possible in the bar • so, 
without showing himself, he went upstairs to his attic. 

“ I wonder how long Turpin is going to sleep,” he | 
said. ** One would think, to look at and hear him, that 
he had not been to bed for a month !” 

Dick was, indeed, sleeping soundly; but that was a 
(riroumatanoe little to be wondered at, considering ali 
that he had gone through. 

“ Well,” continued King, as he threw himsei/ again 
upon the other bed, “ I suppose it is best, for he will 
wake up fresh and vigorous, and ready for anything.” 

Three hours afterwards the landlord entered the 1 com, 
u*id finding both his gueste asleep, awoke them. 

** I f* 11 °ff now,” he said to Turpin ; “ but I thonght 
l would speak to you first. You say you left Bess in the 
ptabie belonging to the ‘ Three Tuna ?’ ” 


“ Yes, the one in the alley.” 

“ I know.” 

“ The plaoe will eure, I fanoy, be well guarded by the 
police. Have you any plan forgetting possession of the 
mare P” 

“ Well, I can’t say I have at present, but on my way 
there I daresay I shall think of something !” 

“ I only hope you will, and that your effort will be 
successful. Without Blaok Bes% I am like a ship with- 
out a rudder.” 

“ I’ll tell you what it is, Turpin,” interrupted Tom 
King ; “as soon as there is an opportunity, you must 
tell me how it was you came to possess such a magnifi- 
cent creature as your mare is ; and there are many other 
passages in your history to which, in the short time I 
have been with you, you have alluded- ard which l feel 
a deep curiosity to hear.” 

“You shall be satisfied, Tom. Now, Vi* tell you what 
rildo.” 
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“Whatr 

** One of these very next days, whan we nave the time 
to spare, and I feel in the hamour, I will relate to you 
suooinotly the whole story of my life, from the com-i 
menoement of my career until I met you in the lane, but 
upon one sole condition.” 

11 And what ie that ?” 

" That your reoiprooate the favour, and in return for 
my history give me yours, which I am full of anxiety to 
hear.” 

“ Agreed ; and now finish your arrangement© with 
Davis here, for I oan see he is impatient to be off.” 

“ Well, DaviB, my friend, I don’t know there ie any 
more I can say. You, of oonrse, will be known as coming 
from me, and Johnson will deliver her to you. I shall 
leave you to devise a means of baulking the officers, if 
any should happen to interfere with you, and remember, 
when you are once on the back of Black Bess you are 
safe, for the horse that can run swifter than she has 
yet to be foaled.” ) 

•' I know you have a great idea of her speed, Dick ; and 
jnstly, too, I should imagine, considering the number of 
time? that her fleetness must have been so vital to you.” 

“ Just so. Let us see. It is close upon four now,” 
said Turpin, looking at his watch, “ and it will take you 
rather heisterthan half-an-hour to get to Seven Dials. I 
wouldn’t hurry there, though. I think it will be better 
if it is dusk when you arrive.” 

“ I shall oertainly stand abetter chance of getting off 
if it is, so I will delay my departure half-an-hour.” 

‘‘Do so, my friend; and, if you are not awaro of it 
already, let me tell you it is the worst of all polioy to 
ruin anything by precipitation.” 

“ I am well aware of it, and fully believe in its truth. 
I may be back with comparative quiokness, and I may 
not return till morning. It is all according as oiroum- 
■tanoes turn out.” 

“ I oan trust you, I am well aware, so I leave you to 
do your best. By-the-bye, was the verdict you antici- 
pated returned f" 

“Yea, Felo-de-se! and they will bury him atthecroBS 
roads, with a stake through his heart, at midnight.” 

“Oh! indeed Then the probability is, Davis, you 
will be absent from that interesting oeremony.” 

“ And glad I shall be, for, what with one thing and 
another, I havehad rather more of old Simms’s son than 
I ear© about, though if I happened to be at home it 
would be a bit of satisfaction to know he was thoroughly 
disposed of." 

“ I daresay it would,” said Tom King ; “ but it strikes 
me you feel just as maoh interest and curiosity in the 
matter as I do. I always make it a point of seeing all 1 
can, and I have never had a ohanoe of seeing one of these 
midnight funerals before, so intend to see this one." 

“ Well, I have not the least objection,” said Tom 
Davis ; “ I daresay you will find it a dismal apeotaole.” 

“ What do you say, Turpin f” asked King. “ I am 
going ; will yon bear me company ?” 

“ Willingly. Not that I have much relish for snob 
scenes ; for my taste lies in quite a different direation. I 
shall, however, if Davis does not oome book before the 
ceremony takes place, be very glad to accompany you, 
for, being anxious, the time will hang heavily upon my 
hands, if I have nothing to ooonpy my thoughts.” 

“ That's right!” said Tom ; “I didn’t half liks the 
idee of going by myself." 

“ And I,” said the landlord, as he moved towards the 
door, “will go downstairs and get a onp of tea, after 
whioh I will be off. As for yon, gentlemen, I shouldn’t 
advise yon to show yourselves at all till night ; so I 
think the best thing you can do is to lie down and rest 
while you have the chance.” 

“ AU right, my boy,” said Diok, “ and I hope with the 
darkness I shall see you return with Blaok Bess.” 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE BOW - STREET RUNNERS ARE VERY WRATH 

AGAINST DICK, AND RESOLVE TO CAPTURE HIM 

AT ALL HAZARDS, WHICH MAKES HIS PROJECTED 

JOURNEY INTO THE SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 

ALL THE MORE IMPERATIVE. 

Night aarne. 

Dark, drear, and wintry, with a blustering wind blow- 


ing up from the north-east, bringing occasionally with 
it a dash of heavy rain. drops, which came against all 
objeots with as much foroe and suddenness . „s sea-spray. 

From the horizon to the zenith the heavens were 
covered with one huge blaok cloud, whioh was in no 
plaoe lighter or thinner than in others — it was like one 
vast funeral pall. 

It was a night on which few people wouhi move from 
their firesides, unless some very powerful motive oalled 
them abroad; it was, in fine, a night whioh fitly harmo- 
nized with the ghastly ceremony about to be performed. 

It would, indeed, have seemed a profanation — a 
hideous mockery — if the moon had shed her fair, pure 
light upon so horrible a soeue. 

Three-quarters past eleven was just pealing out from 
Hornsey church when the front door of the “ Hand and 
Keys ” inn was flung open, and the burial train appeared 
upon its threshold. 

Slowly, and with solemn steps, the little party, to the 
number of five-and-twenty, made their way across the 
inn yard into the high-road. 

Six persons bore the ooffin containing the suioide’s 
remains, and which was to be ruddy oast into a hole dug 
in the stony road, without the performance of those 
sacred rites the Christian church ordains. 

And as if thi3 were in all oonscieiice not enough, the 
inanimate clay was to be legally mutilated. 

Truly was it a deed more suited to the sensibilities of 
savages at some early period of the world’s history than 
civilized men, and that, too, in the middle of the last 
century, when science, art, and good breeding were sup- 
posed to have reached the highest point of perfection. 

It seems inoredible that such could be the opinion of 
those living at the time when so sickening aoustom was 
not only tolerated but enforced. 

Yet, stranger still to say, this barbario and inhuman 
law has never been repealed ; and it is to avoid its con- 
summation that juries, now-a-days, almost invariably re- 
turn in a case of suicide a verdict of temporary insanity. 

By this means only can they ensure the burial of the 
oorpse in oonsecrated ground. 

But would it not, we ask, be better for this most dis- 
graceful law to be erased from the statute book of 
England, than for juries to be foroed to give in a false 
verdict ? 

There can be but one reply to suoh a question. 

The nearest cross roads to the “ Hand and Keys ” — 
or four lanes end, as they expressively termed it — was 
where the narrow country lane, in whioh Tom King had 
taken up his position to rob the western ooaoh, crossed 
the highway. 

At some remote period it had doubtless been the scens 
of a similar occurrence, from which its unpleasant desig- 
nation of Dead r ii an Hollow was derived. 

Those persons who had been seleoted to acoompany 
the ooffin and to relieve those who bore it from its 
weight, carried in their bands huge pinewood torohes, 
whioh, baffled and blown about by the wind, oast but a 
flickering and uncertain light upon surrounding ob- 
jeots. 

Davis, the landlord, had not returned from his dan- 
gerous missi m when the prooession started, so, as they 
liad agreed, the two highwaymen descended from the 
atllh and followed slowly after them. 

They hung back, though, considerably in the rear 
taking care not to expose themselves too muoh to the 
gaze of the curious villagers. 

Their caution was scarcely necessary, for the coffin of 
the suioide absorbed all their faculties. They had eyes 
and ears for nothing elsa. 

Both Turpin and King were silent. The solemnity of 
the scene hud its due effeot upon them. They felt, with- 
out knowing why, that spenoh would be out of plaoe. 

At their slow pace twenty minutes brought them to 
the oroes roads in Deadman's Hollow. 

Here they found a large ooneourse of people assembled, 
who were anxiously awaiting the arrival of the cortege. 

The grave was already dug. The stones and yellow 
stioky olay, that had been turned up from it, were piled 
in a large mound upon the margin of the grave. 

Across this mound was laid a newly-out hedge-stake, 
some seven or eight feet in length, one end of which 
was sharpened to a point. 

A few moments’ bustle and confusion ensued upon ths 
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arrival of Ka boty, but it s”bsided almost as suddenly 
as it ar« 3? " \ f* 

"This 5# a very solemn scene, Dick,” said Tom King, 
drawing his cloak closer round him to protect himself 
from the bleak wind. “ Whst with the weather, and 
what with this Grange funeral, I am ohilled to the very 
bone I” 

“ And I, too V’ said Dick. “ I think, however, we 
may safely venture to draw closer: As we are here, we 
may as well see all, for it is not probable we shall have 
another opportunity.” 

" I hope and trust not/’ said Tom King. " I oould 
hardly credit Buch things were done, and that is why I 
felt so curious. It is to be hoped so loathsome a spec- 
tacle will, in the course of a few years, be wholly un- 
known except by name.” 

The bearers of the coffin paused for a moment on the 
brink of the grave, and then, letting go the handles, 
dropped it in. 

It reached the bottom with a strange, dull, rattling 
sound. 

“ Stand aside, there, yon folks,” said a man at this 
moment, pushing his way into the centre of the ring the 
bystanders haci formed around the grave ; “ stand back, 
there, will you !” 

This man, who was rather short and very fat, and 
having apparently much of the animal in his composi- 
tion, drew himself up as he uttered these words with 
what he thought was a dignified air. 

“ I suppose that’s the parish beadle,” said Dick to a 
man who was standing near him. 

“ Yes j and parish constable too. But who are you,” 
asked the man, ouriously, “ as doesn’t know him ? Why, 
everybody knows Tobias Primp !” 

11 We are travellers from London,” said Dick, readily, 

“ and I daresay the same motive that brought yon here 
brought ns too.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ Curiosity, to be sure !” 

The man turned away, and was silent. 

In the meantime, Mr. Tobias Primp had taken up the 
hedge-stake and held it in a vertical position. 

“ Now, then, one or two of yon lend a hand here,” 
hi said, with as much authority as if he had been lord 
of the manor. “ Lend a hand here, and assist me in 
the execution of the law !” 

Several persons sprang with alacrity into the ring. 

“ No ! no !” shrieked a ' f oicc, wliioli, from the tone, was 
evidently a female one. “ No ! no ! You cannot — shall 
not do the deed ! Pall back, and fill up the -grave, but 
do not mangle his poor remains ! Yon will not read the 
prayers for the dead over him, I know ; but surely his 
mother’s prayer e will preve equally as efficacious !” 

A strange and universal impulse prompted those who 
were thronging round to draw back, aud as they did so, 
a woman dashed with wild gestures into the circle. 

Then she fell upon her knees by the grave. 

The light of the torohes which the bearers carried 
burned muob better now they were not in motion, and 
their light revealed with great distinctness this woman’s 
face and figure. 

She was very old. Her skin was wrinkled, and looked 
yellower than it really was in the dull red glare of the 
torches. A quantity of thin gray hairs streamed behind 
her in the wind, and she olasped her wasted, bony 
hands together with an agonising earnestness. 

“Getnp, low woman,” said Tobias Primp, recovering 
from his surprise, and advancing towards her. “ Get 
up, and don’t interfere with the mnjosty of the law, or 
I’ll have you locked up, I will.” 

“ No ! no ! you could not keep a mother from witness- 
ing the interment of her son ! I tell yoo he was my 
son !” she shrieked. “ My son ! my own flesh and 
blood, you understand.” 

“This is horror upon horror,” said Diet ; “let ub 
draw back and leave them.” 

“ Never, never,” said Tom King. “I win Stand by 
to the last. I cannot prevent them from carrying the 
sentence of the law into effect, but if they offer that 
poor creature any ill-usage, they shall rue it.” 

“ You are right, Tom. I forgot the poor mother 
when I spoke. I will stay.” 

King pressed his hand in silence. 

“ Stand hank, I say !” again cried Mr. Prmp. “ Can’t 


yon hear what I said, or did the wmd blow, as it were, 
eh ?” , < 

“ My boy — my son — my only one !” screamed the old 
woman, springing suddenly to her feet. “ Have mercy ! 
spare him — spars him ! Friends, neighbours I help me ! 
help ! Do not let them do so frightful a deed ! Save my 
poor boy from that, at least ! Save him ! Oh ! save him !’’ 

No one stirred, though, probably enough, many felt an 
inclination to do so ; but the dread of the consequences 
of interfering with the oarrying out of a judicial sentence 
kept them back. 

“You do not move to help me!” she cried, ttt anguished, 
despairing tones, “ Must a mother pray to you in vain 
to save her son’s remains from a rnthless law ! Oh ! you 
who are fathers and have eons of your own, listen to my 
prayer, save and help him Ah !” 

This last ejaculation was foroed from her lips in oon- 
sequeuoe of finding herself in the grasp of two men who 
had been direoted to Beize her. 

With as much gentleness as possible these two men led 
her away from her son’s grave. 

But her voice, as she shouted for her son to be saved 
from his terrible doom, for a long time echoed and re- 
echoed along the highway, but it grew each moment 
fainter aud fainter, nntil it could be heard no longer. 

Then the ponderona hedge-stake was raised in several 
hands, and swung np and down twice or thrice, so that 
it should descend with greater foroe. 

It went through the thin elm coffin with a terrible, 
sickening crash. 

At that very moment there descended from the sky a 
perfect deluge of rain. 

It seemed as though an enormous eloud had been sud- 
denly reft open, and its contents allowed to fall bodily 
upon the earth. 

The torches were extinguished instantly. 

Then a general movement among those assembled 
took place. 

Those who had bean engaged to fill up the grave per- 
formed their task with great rapidity. 

“ Stop a minute, Dick!” said Tom King, as he observed 
his oompanion about to withdraw. “Stop a minute! 
We are drenched to the skin now, and cannot get any 
wetter, so Let us stay and see it all out !” 

Turpin uttered a growl of impatience aud dissatisfac- 
tion, but remained. 

In the meantime the grave had been filled up, and the 
men were now busily engaged in heaping a quantity of 
pebbly stones round the hedge-stake, which projected 
some three feet above the level of the road. 

“Now I hope you are content !” said Turpin, as he 
saw the last stone put in its place. 

“ Yes, I’m ready now,” said Tom ; “ only I made up 
my mind to see it all out, as being one of the most 
singular customs in existence.” 

“ Come along, then !” said Dick, setting off at a trot. 
“ Why, I believe the rain gets heavier every moment. 
It’s positively coming down in one sheet.” 

“ Oh ! never mind. I daresay you have hachyour akin 
wetted before to-day, and when you were not so close 
to a place of shelter as you are at the present moment.” 

“ That’s very true. I wonder how Davis is getting 
on. I thought he would have got back before this. I 
am very uneasy aud impatient, I can assure you.” 

“ I have no doubt of that, for if you should be un- 
fortunate enough to lose your mare, yon will be a long 
time before you find one to matoh her.” 

“ I shonld never find one. It would be an impossi- 
bility. When Turpin loses his mare it will he all over 
with him.” 

“ Well, we shall soon know the result of the landlord’s 
errand, for the inn is not a hundred yards off now. 
Look, you can see the lights at the front window quite 
plainly.” j 

“ Yes. I am, though, under the impression Davis has 
nei returned, or we should have seen something of him. 
My heart misgives me very much about it.” 

“ So J suppose, for yon speak in quite a desponding 
way. "You may depend it will be all right sooner or 
later.” 

“ f hope so, indeed !” said Dick, as he pushed open 
the front door of the “ Hand and K sys,” and entered, 
closely followed by his comrade. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE TWO HIGHWAYMEN DEPART POE LONDON ON 
THEIR PERILOUS ERRAND. 

From the noise whiob greeted ttie ears of the two high- 
waymen as they made their way along the passage, it 
was pretty clear that the old inn was tolerably full of 
customers. Avoiding, however, the ldtohen in which the 
guests were, both ascended the broad oaken staircase, 

Turpin was first, and he halted as soon as he reached 
the landing. 

“ Tom," he said, “ I needn't tell you how anxious I 
am about Davis. I wish yon would go down again and 
asoertain whether he has returned. Not lhat I think 
he has tor a moment, only it would be more satisfactory 
to he sure he had not." 

“ I’ll go,” replied Tom. “ None will know me. Stand 
here till I come back.” 

“ Who shall you ask P” 

“ Tour flame !’’ 

“ My flame ?” 

“ Tes, Ellen !” 

“Oh ! 

“ I think pbe will be the best to make my inquiries of.” 

“ Or Mrs. Davis. It doesn’t matter which.” 

Tom Ring descended the stairs and went into the bar. 

It was empty at first, but Mrs. Davis and Ellen en- 
tered immediately after him, eaoh carrying several jugs. 

The young girl smiled when she saw King. 

“ You seem busy,” he said. “ It’s an ill wind blows 
nobody good. Has Davis returned ?” 

“ He ' a3 not,” said Mrs. Davis, as Bhe wiped her 
face with her apron. “ I wish he was safe back! Did 
you ever know such a wet night P When he oomes he 
will be drenched to the skin !” 

“ I was in hopes he had arrived. My friend is very 
uneasy about him and his mare, so he sent me to inquire 
while ho waited for me on the stairs. Let us know es 
soon as he returns.” 

“ Very well, good night !” 

“ Good night 1” 

“Not oome?” interrogated Turpin, as soon as he 
saw King. 

“ No ! They will send us word the moment he does.” 

Diok sighed. 

“ I don’t like thiB,” he said. “ There is danger abroad, 
or Davis would have been back before this. If he does 
not oome quickly I shall risk all and start myself. Fool 
that I was to leave Bess behind ms. I’ll warrant I never 
do the same thing again.” 

“ You oouldn't help yourself, could you ? However, 
I don’t wonder at your impatienoe and anxiety.” 

“ I oonfess they increase fearfully every moment. 
There is, however, one thing certain, Bess must be got 
bvok somehow or other.” 

“ I suppose eo. And the best thing we can do is to 
go up to our attio and wait a while, and occupy 
ourselves in devising some Beheme to be carried out by 
ourselves in aase Davis should fail.” 

“ Yon are right, my friend. I wish we had a light 
though, for this stairoase is most oonfonndedly dark. I 
aan’t see where I am going.” 

“Never mind, feel your way. We shall be right 
enough when you reach the attio.” 

“ So we shall. Let me lead the way, my friend.” 

“It will be a case of the blind leading the blind, I 
fancy, though, of course, you have been oftenor up the 
stairs than I have.” 

“ Rather !” 

The highwaymen felt their way slowly up the stair- 
oase, and after a little blundering reaohed the attic. 

Both went to the window. 

"Throw it, open, Dick,” said King. “We shall be 
able to tell, then, what the weather is like, and whether 
there is anyone on the road.” 

Turpin oteyed. 

A sudden guat of wind, bearing with it a quantity of 
rain, entered the chamber. 

“ The woather doesn’t seem to have improved, Tem. 
The sky is as black ae ink.” 

“ It is. I fauoy, though, the rain has abated a great 
deal. 1 ' 

" Oh I it ui | tksjya is so question about that. It 


couldn’t come down at that rate long. I never kner. 
anything like it, and I have seen a tbw showers. Cau 
you see or hear anyone on the road P” 

“ No ; both are ont of the question. It is so dark yon 
can’t see yonr hand before you, and just hark how the 
wind howls !” 

A terrifio gust swept round the old inn as he spoke, 
and moaned and whistled as it careered round the 
corners that obstructed its onward passagt 
“ Shut the window,” said Dick, “and let us come 
away.” 

“No: stop! silence!” 

“ What do you hear ?” 

“ I fancied just then that I heard the tramp of horses' 
hoofs on the roadway.” 

Both strained their sense of hearing to the utmost. 

“ I hear nothing,” said Turpin, after a brief pause, 

“ Nor I, now. And yet I fancied I heard a horse 
approaching. It must have been fancy merely.” 

They remained listening a little longer, but as they 
oould hear no repetition of the sound, closed the window. 

“I am in a terrible fidget,” said Diok, “and I get 
worse and worse every moment.” 

“ I oan scarcely wonder at it, for you see Davis has 
been gone seven or eight hours now.” 

“ Yes ; that is the circumstance that fills me with 
alarm I fear Davis has been seized by the poliae,” 

“ Or,” said King, “ he may not have left London 
when the rain began, and is waiting there until the 
weather is better.” 

Dick shook his head at the supposition of his friend. 
“It is just possible that may be the reason, but I 
doubt it.” 

“ Well, then, let us suppose Davis has failed. What 
Bteps shall you take to get Bess into your possession P” 

“ I have no idea; but doubtless some mode of action 
will suggest itself to me at the proper time.” 

“ Well, it’s always my system to mature a plan before 
I start, and then you set about what you have to do 
with greater ease and confidence.” 

“That is only true to a oertain extent, my friend, So 
many things ocour to alter the aspeot of events, that 
your plan requires perpetual modification, and by the 
time you have to put it into execution it is quite different 
to what it originally was.” 

“ I have known such to be the oaso.” 

“ You must have done. Now I always think it best 
to set out having only your ultimate purpose in view, 
and then let circcunstanoes form and suggest yonr plan 
of operation.” 

“ Perhaps it is best. But I asked yon what yon in- 
tended to do, simply because I look upon the attempt 
as an impossibilitv.” 

“ Do you P” 

“ I do.” 

“ It is difficult and dangerous, I know, but it does not 
follow from that it is impossible.” 

“ Well, so far as ray own oonviotions go, I feel quite 
assured Davis has failed in his errand, and has likely 
enough been mude prisoner as an accomplice. Now if 
he, a stranger, oould Dot succeed, I don’t see what chance 
you yourself have of doing so.” 

“I admit all that, but I don’t see that itis impossible, 
nevertheless.” 

“ Well, then, I suppose by that, you have resolved to 
make the attempt yourself ?” 

" I have.” 

“ Then I have a request to make of you wbioh yon 
must promise beforehand.’’ 

“ I can gness what it is before yon speak.” 

“ I daresay you can. It is that yon will let me ac- 1 
oompany you, and share the dangers and difficulties of 
the enterprise.” 

“ I oannot say no to your request, Tom, because I 
vould rather you went with me. As for the danger, I 
know you value that no more than I do.” 

“ You are not far off the mark there ; but if suoh is 
the decision you have made, jnst allow me to give you 
a piece of advioe.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ To lose no time in carrying out your project.” 

“ I have no intention.” 

“ Then let us start at once. If we do not, wd shall 
have it daylight before we know where wo ore.” 
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M We ft hall. Come with me. It will take but a ft v 
minutes to get the horses ready for the toad.” r 

As he spoke, Turpin left the attic, elotoly followedtey 
Tom King. 

On reaching the oar they paused for a moment, and 
again inquired whether Davis had returned, and again 
reoeived a negative reply. Briefly announcing, then, 
their intention to go in quest of him, they hurried out 
of the inn, across the yard, and into the stables. 

Five minutes afterwards the two highwayman wore 
mounted and on their way to London. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TOM KING FIGHTS A SINGLE COMBAT WITH CHARLES 
STUART, CALLED IN HISTORY THE YOUNG PRETENDER 
That this was about the most dangorous expedition 
Turpin had ever ventured upon there can be little doubt, 
and though this fact was quite patent to him, it did not 
oause him to hesitate in the least. 

There was some little improvement in the state of the 
weather perceptible. The rain had almost oeased, and 
the wind had lost much of its violence 

The roads, though, were in a fearful state, and were 
very heavy to the horses, for their hoofs sank deeply 
into the soft clayey soil at every step they took. 

The two friends, did not speak for some minntea after 
leaving the yard of the “ Hand and Keys," They were 
too much occupied in picking their way to have leisure 
to do bo. 

The night wa s profoundly dark, so they did not venture 
to put their horses to a gallop, but they went over the 
ground at a trot that soon decreased the distance they 
had to travel. 

At length they reaohed a firmer piece of road, and 
then Turpin, turning to his companion, said — 

“ This cool air dears one’s faculties. While we have 
been plodding along, I bav* been thinking over Tom 
Davis’ non-appearance, and trying triform some hypo- 
thesis to account for it.” 

“ Indeed P” 

“ Yes !” 

“ Have yon succeeded ?” 

“I fancy so. I seem as though I conld tell just 
what had taken place.” 

“ How do you account for that ?” 

“ I oannot tell, but I have made it out bit by bit, and 
feel confident I have arrived at the correct solution of 
the affair.” 

“ It will be a good thing if you uave, for, of course, it 
would lend us most material aid in forming a plan of 
attack, and determine to a great extent whether we 
should lias stratagem or force.” 

“ I think we shall want a little of both.” 

“ Very good. Let us hear yonr aooonnt of what has 
happened !” 

“ Well, you must know first that just before I met 
yon I was betrayed by a waggoner and taken prisoner 
by some officers.” 

“ Oh ! I have heard nothing of this before.” 

‘‘Dear me, no more yon have. Then I shall be obliged 
to go hack to that iucident in order to make you under- 
stand.” 

“ Well, tell it in as few words as you can, for I am 
rather impatient by nature, and can t bear to have to 
wait when I want to hear anything.” 

“ I oan assnre you it is quite as disagreeable to me aa 
to yon. The fact is, as I said before, we must, as soon 
as W8 get a chance, relate our histories to each other, 
end then we shall bo able to talk in oomfort.” 

“ We Bhall. Yon say you were made a prisoner. 
Never mind the particulars. What next !” 

“ They were the same officers that pursued yon so 
hotly. There were five of them, and they got about 
twenty farm labourers to help them, so I did not stand 
much of a chance with so many.”, 

“ I should think not.” 

'However, when they had round me, and put me on 
horseback behind one of the officers, the thought oc- 
curred to them how dreadful a thing it would be to have 
hr divide the reward amongst so many.” 

“Ye*, that is only human nature That over-grasp- 
ing feeling on the part of the officers has assisted many 
a OB 0 to eeoape.” 


“ It has ; but we will uot go into that subject now. 
The offioers then tried to diddle these men, without whom 
they would never have captured me; so X took advan- 
tage of the circumstances to turn the tables upon them. ” 

“ How did you do that ?” 

“ In the simplest manner posaib/e. I oL^rad those men 
who had captured me ten pounds a-piece to set rue free ; 
so they paid into the officers, and did it at once.” 

“ Ila ! ha ! Capital ! That’s the beet joke I have 
heard for some time ! And how about the officers ?'* 

“ 1 did not let them off scot-free, you raay depend, but 
had them tied back to back, and me anted on their 
horses.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Bravo! Better and better' I shall 
buret, I know I shall ! Ha ! ha 1 How droll they must 
have looked, one with his face to his horse’s head, and 
the other with his face to his tail ! Ha ! ha !” 

“ It would have pleased you moBt to have heard how 
they swore when we touched up the oattle, and made 
them gallop along the road!” 

“ I should have died, I know I should.” 

“ I did, and so we did all ! I kept my word with the 
men, and gave them not ten pounds but fifteen.” 

“Then they were in ecstaoies with you ?” 

“ They were. I have made a friend of every one of 
them. But what I was going to say is this : the officer 
in command was Wriggles. Do you know him? An 
apopleotio-looking man !” 

“ I have saen him." 

“ Well, he is very sweet on catching me ; bnt he wants 
to do it with as few persons aa possible, so as to get the 
larger share of the reward. Now, in spite of his defeat, 
I feel convinced it will not be ... lesson to him, but he 
will still try to capture me with his four men. It w s« he 
who was put up to my being at the ‘ Three Tuns, and, 
of course, knows Black Bess is stabled somewhere close 
at hand. Now, his plan of operations will be this. He 
will look upon that stable as a kind of mousetrap. 

“ A mousetrap f” 

« Yes. He and his officers will take up their stations 
in the stable, and very patiently lay in wait, and make 
a prisoner of everyone who enters.” 

“ Dick, my boy, you’ve hit the right nail on the her d 
this time. You may depend they have caught Davis, and 
are keeping him there, most likely trusting that those 
who have sent him will shortly lake their appearance. ’ 

“ That’s the conclusion I told you X came to, and you 
think that is the real state of affairs ?” 

“ I feel certain of it. Somehow it seems to carry con- 


viotion with it.” 

“ I am glad you think so. Of oourse, I could not tell 
what effect it would have upon your mind. Now, don’t 
yoa think I was right when I said we should require to 
use stratagem and force P” 

“ Quite light. Though, under the oiroumstances, I 
should prefer using rather more of the latter than the 
former.” 

‘ It would be best, perhaps. Now, what course should 


you propose P” 

“ Well, I hardly know. If it is just -is you have sup- 
posed, I Bhould be for dashing into the stable, and 
bringing the mare off by main force.” 

“ So should I, Tom. I like a bold plan of operations. 
I think we should be a match for Wriggles and his four 


“ Oh ! yes. We ought first, if possible, to ascertain 
whether they are there, and then bounce in suddenly 
upon them 1” . 

“ That will be it ; and, being taken by surprise, the 
battle will bo half won 1” 

“ let us push on a little faster, then, for the sooner 
wo get there the belter.” 

“ Yes ; but hark !” 

“ Hark ? At what P” 

“ Can’t you hear someone approaching ? 

Tom King bent forward in his saddle and listened. 

“Halt, XNck !” he said. “A horseman is coming 
from the direction of liondon 1” 

As he Bpoke the sound of the horse’s footstene 
splashing into the mud and little pools on the roadway 
came quite plainly te their ears. 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 

THE TWO HIGHWAYMEN EROTE MORE THAN A MATOH 
FOB MB. WBI9SLES. 

*’ I say, Tom !” 

“ Yes. Diok.” 

“ This is a traveller.” 

“ Or Tom Davis !” 

“ Oh ! ah ! or Tom Davis.” 

“ What were yoa going to say P* 

Why — a-aem ! The business we are on requires 

despatoh.” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“ But if this should be a traveller, my friend”— 

“ Yes.” 

“ Do you think wo ought to lose the opportunity of 
doing a little business P” 

“ Just as you like. Abstractedly I should say no.” 

“ He might carry a rioh booty.” 

“ He might.” 

“ And it would be a shame to let it slip through our 
fingers, wouldn’t it P” 

“ Especially when it wouldn’t delay ns muoh one way 
or the other.” 

“ 1 think we must stop him, Tom.” 

“Very well. Look after your priming. Remember it 
has been raining, and the chances are ten to one the 
ohargee have got wet.” 

King examined his own pistole as iie spoke, and Turpin 
followed hie examplo. 

The horseman, be he whom he might, was not now 
many yards distant. Hie horse’s footsteps could be 
plainly enough heard, but neither the form of horse nor 
rider oould be distinguished owing to the unusual dark- 
ness of the night. 

The two highwaymen had halted just in the middle of 
the road. 

Both now were silent, for they did not wish their 
voioesto roach the horseman, and be a means of putting 
him on his guard. 

In another moment he was face to faoe with King and 
Turpin. 

“Stand!” said the latter, “and deliver what valu- 
ables you carry with you peaceably. If you resist, your 
death be on your own hoad.” 

The only reply the traveller made was to draw a Bword 
with lightning rapidity from its scabbard. 

It gleamed through the air like a flash of light as it 
descended, for this traveller aimed a desperate blow at 
Dick's head with the weapon. 

By something little short of a miracle, Dick drew 
back qnick enough to esoape the stroke ; but the sword, 
in its descent, sliced a small pieoe of skin off the neck 
of his horse. 

The pain, doubtless, was excessive, for the animal 
reared and pranced, and became perfectly unmanage- 
able. 

Diok maintained his position in his saddle, though any- 
one less accustomed to horse-riding than himself would, 
no doubt, have found it impossible to do so, and he 
strove to soothe the creatnre in the best way he could. 

The man who had been attacked did not fail to per- 
ceive the advantage he had gained, and spurring for- 
ward, would doubtless haTe mado short work of Diok 
had not Tom at that moment interposed hie person. 

He had drawD the hanger which he habitually carried 
by bis side, and stood still and quietly on guard. 

His opponent, he fancied, was in some way connected 
with the army, both on aooount of the promptitude with 
which he made his attack upon Dick, and because occa- 
sionally KiDg could see something glittering about his 
apparel, as though he was attired in an officer’s uniform. 

)n finding himBelf confronted by King, the traveller 
did not appear to abate his martial and valorous bearing 
a jot, but instantly commenced a furious attaok upon 
Tom, who, though an expert swordsman, found himself 
tally occupied in wardin'? off the heavy blows which 
were aimed at him, 

The oonfliot contfnueu for many minutes without 
either party gaining advantage. 

The idea that he was fighting with a soldier was 
strengthened in King’s mind by observing what perfeot 
mastery he had over his steed, and, indeed, the mauner 


in whioh he made it wheel about was well oal valeted to 
call forth surprise and admiration. 

And now Turpin, who had saoceeded in calming hit 
horse, also drew his hanger, and rode forward the 
assistance of his friend. 

“ Stand b?,ok, Diok !” shouted King, making his voioe 
heard above the din of the clashing steel. “ Stand back, 
and let ns have fair play ! It would be cowardly for 
both of ns to attaok a really brave man who is defend- 
ing what he carries about him.” 

Without a word, Turpin drew baok as requested. 

“ A rest ! a rest !” oried the soldier, if soldier he were, 
for the firsttime breakingthe silence. “ Holda moment !” 

King lowered hiB weapon. 

“You are a brave- hearted man,” oontinned the 
stranger, restoring his Bword to its sheath, and holding 
out his right band, “ and true oourage and bravery are 
the things I admire most on earth. I know not who yoa 
are, exoept that you are a highwayman, yet, strange as 
it may seem to you, I should be proad and glad to 
reckon you my friend. Shake hands !” 

Nothing loath, King grasped the hand so friendly 
held out to him ; and said, while Diok looked on in 
wondering amazement — 

“You have behaved yourself most gallantly, and I 
accept your cordial invitation with the utmost pleasure. 
Still, yon will exouse me if I say that I fanoy you have 
overrated me. Fair play is always my maxim.” 

“ And mine too. And I must say on this ocoasion 
you have acted up to it. Here is my purse !” 

“ No, no,” said Tom King. “Keep it! I would not 
take it from you for worlds !” 

“ I insist upon it,” said the stranger, endeavouring to 
force a well-filled purse into his hands. “ You might, if 
you liked, have set upon me with yonr companion, and 
deprived me of my life j for if your friend is as aooom- 
plished a swordsman as yourself, I should not have 
stood the ghost of a chance with you. I had much ado 
to defend myself as it was.” 

“ You are very frank, sir,” said King, still avoiding the 
proffered gift, “ and I admire you for it. I mnst, how- 
ever, refuse to accept anything from you.” 

“ Well, then, if you will not, probably your oomrade 
will. Here, you Sir Highwayman No. 2, here is a purse 
of guineas whioh 1 wish you to accept as a present for the 
forbearance you have exercised. Take, and ba weloome !” 

Turpin made a deprecating gesture. 

“ The case is entirely in the hands of my friend,” he 
said, “ and I must decline to interfere with it. So you 
must excuse me if I refuse.” 

The stranger returned the purse to his pocket with 
rather an offended air. 

“ Then, gentlemen — for by yonr mannerB and bearing 
such you are — since you will not allow me to do any- 
thing to show my gratitude for yonr forbearance, per- 
haps yon will allow me to proceed on my journey.” 

He gathered the reins in his hands as he spoke, and 
touched his steed with his spur. 

“One moment!” said King, plaoing himself directly 
in his way. 

“ What is yonr wish ?’ 

“We have already passed sufficient compliments, I 
think,” replied King ; “ yet, still for my own part, I have 
said no more than your gallant behaviour prompted me 
to eay. I would scorn to take anything from you but 
your name, and that, I confess, I have the greatest 
desire to know. Will you give it me ?” 

The stranger hesitated a few momenta before he spoke, 

“ My name,” he said, “ is a secret. I am hunted and 
proscribed, and many are thirsting for my life ! I do 
not like to rofuse yon anything, and yet ” 

“ It appears to me,” said Tom King, “ that yonr posi- 
tion in that respect is very much like our own.” 

“It is; but most unjustly,” replied the stranger, a 
tone of sadness tinging his words. “ My position should 
bo among the highest in the land.” 

A deep sigh came from his lips as he finished speaking. 

Both Tunpin and King were perfectly absorbed ir 
their strange adventure. 

The latter broke the silenoe. 

“ We will not press yon,” he said ; “ but still I think 
von may safely trust us with yonr name.” 

“ Perhaps so, and if I do, a day may aome when 1 
shall be glad to avail myself of yonr assistance. The 
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•Ur pie tact of your befog fugitives like I am, emboldens 
me to confide in yon. You will be iur prised when I 
declare myself ! But btfore I do, tell roe your names " 

“ Mine,” said Tom, “is tolerably well known. It is 
Tom King 

“ Tom King, the h'uthwayman ?“ 

“Even so.” 

“You surprise me, lor I expected to find the person 
who bore that name an unmitigated ruffian, capable of 
every atrooity.” _ • 

“ Thank you !” said Tom, drily. 

“ Excuse me,” remarks d the gentleman. “ I only said 
what sort of oharacter had been represented to me under 
yon mine.” 

“ Oh ! no offenoe — no offenoe !” 

“And your companion,” continued the stranger. 

11 He mnst answer for himself.” 

Dick drew a little closer to the speakers. 

“ My name,” he said, as he raised his hat and made a 
most elaborate bow, “is Kichard — commonly called 
Dick — Turpin !” 

“ Indeed ! I little expected I was in the company of 
two such celebrated character?., and, after receiving 
yonr confidence, I cannot withhold miue ; besides, lam 
quite sure now I shall have nothing to fear from you.” 

“We will give yon our assuranoe," said Tnrpin and 
King, both speaking at once. “ We will give you onr 
assurance that yonr name shall never be revealed by us 
unless with yonr consent.” 

“ Agreed, then. Listen 1 I have two names by which 
I am equally well known. One is Charles Stuart, and 
the other is ” 

“The Young Pretender!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THE YOUNG PRETENDER FINDS TWO STAUNCH 
ADHERENTS. 

The two highwaymen drew bael: a few paces when this 
name fell npon their ears, and though, generally Bpeak- 
ing, they were disposed to show but scant reverence for 
royalty, yet, when thiB announcement was made, they 
involuntarily backed their horses a few yards, and 
raised their bats respectfully. 

The name of the unfortunate young man was, of 
course, well known to both, and they were also familiar 
with the many reverses he had suffered. It is, therefore, 
to be presumed that his chivalry and gallantry, and the 
faot of his being hunted by almost all the world, con- 
spired chiefly to cause a feeling of friendship for him to 
arise in their breasts which they would not otherwise 
have, felt. 

“ My friends,” said the Young Pretender in his calm, 
rich voice ; “ do not draw back, I beg. Think in how 
many ways you resemble he who is rightfully your 
king, but who is now no more than you in station. Like 
yon, I am compelled to travel in disguise asd when, the 
sun has withdrawn his face. I am surrouude* on every 
side by enemies who are thirsting for my life, I am 
compelled to be ever watchful — ever in dread of 
treachery. In all these respects must I — a king by 
birth and right — resemble you !” 

These words were uttered in a tone of deep, inexpres- 
sible pathos, tinged with a eoul-absorbing sadness ; 
and as fie gave utteranoe to his reflections, he became 
eonqnered by his emotion, and his head drooped upon 
hie breast. 

His words, manner, bearing, all combined to raise a 
feeling of sympathy in his behalf on the part of ou i 
two friends. ■ j j 

They were silent for a moment or so, and then Tom 
King broke the silenoe. 

“ Yonr highness,” he said, 11 among all those whu most 
profess them selves your adherents, rare is not one so 
true, so faithful, so devoted, as myself. I consider your 
light to the throne of England as most indisputable, 
and only too gladly will I do all I oan to advance your 
cause. You will allow, sire, that the position in whioh 
I am placed will prevent my doing much.” 

’Pardon me,” Baid Stuart. “ You have addressed me 
by a title which, at present, is not my own : though I 
hope so p.ie da; t will be. Still, there is an old Scottish 
«Bf Sratition which bays, ’It is unlucky to give fifiyone 
a title before it actually belongs to him.’ ’’ 


“ I am sorry, my prince,” replied King, “ that f have 
been led into an indisoretion. Let me hope that you trill 
receive my promise of allegiance to yon.” 

“Ido! I do ! And yet to-night” 

He paused abruptly. 

Neither King nor Turpin liked to speak, al> ha silence 
ensued, which they could see much emban«esed the 
young prince. 

He got out of his difficulty by finishing the sentence 
he had checked himself in uttering. 

“ To-night,” he said, “secretly and in disguise, I made 
a visit to the metropolis. 1 was induced thereto by those 
who had professed by oathB and protestations that they 
were devoted solely to my oausa. Base hearts! It waB 
a deeply-laid scheme for my capture aud destruction, 
but by great good fortune I succeeded in eluding them, 
and have so far escaped in safety.” 

“ I trust, my prinoe,” said King, gravely, " that you 
will never do me the injustice to think of mein the same 
breath with them. You must see that it is no interest of 
mine, that I have no motive for siding with you save 
the true one, and that is, I consider, if monarohy mnst 
be a national institution, you, as the descendant of the 
StuartB, possess a far better right to the throne than 
any German family.” 

“ That’s just exaotly it,” said Tnrpin, speaking for the 
first time, for hitherto he felt that respect for yonng 
Charles Stuart prevented tho interruption of the con- 
vereation ho was holding with Tom King. “ Excuse me, 
my prince, but KiDg, my comrade here, expressed so well 
my own convictions, that 1 could not forbear saying so.” 

“ There is nothing to excuse,” said the Pretender, 
gently. “Heaven knows every friend now is a friend 
indeed, and you must accept such thanks aB I oan offer. 
Believe me, 1 am most grateful to yon both. ’ 

This was said with so much sweetness of tone, and 
suoh charming grace, that it was impossible for anyone 
not to be oharmed with it. 

“ We will endeavour to merit your thanks,” said Tnrpin, 
“ and hope that the day is notfardiHtant when we shall 
have the satisfaction of hailing you King of England !” 

The eyes of the Young Pretender brightened. 

“ WheD I am,” ho feaid, “ I will take care yon qnit a 
mode of life which is not worthy of you ; you shall both 
have a position in my establishment.” 

“ We are well enough content with our lot,” said 
Dick, “ and having once commenced warring with so- 
ciety, as we have, the struggle must be continued until 
one of us is vanquished !” 

“ You reject my offer. But I forget. Iamnotyetin 
a position to make it to yon ! I have been betrayed into 
a weakness. Farewel. !” 

As he spoke, Charles Stuart again took the reins in 
his hand, and rode forward. 

The two highwaymen drew aside to enable him tc 
pass. 

“Iam going now to Scotland,” he said, “where I 
hope Boon to raise my standard. Will yon join me when 
I do?” 

“ With all the pleasure in life. We would accompany 
you now to preserve you from danger, but business of 
the most urgent nature, and whioh will admit of no 
delay, oalls us to London.” 

“Farewell, then,” said Charles Stnart. “We part 
with the understanding that, as soon as yon hear 1 am 
raising an army, yon will plaoe yonraelves under my 
banner f” 

“ That is it,” said Tom ; “ and rest assured we will 
render you all the service in our power.” 

“ Since, then, you will not accept the purse, and which 
now I am sorry I ever offered yon, permit me to plaie 
upon ench of your right hands a ring, whioh will enable 
me to recognise you upou a future oooasion.” 

“ Willingly, my prinoe.” 

The highwaymen held out their banffj, and tm, T onng 
Pretender placed upon each a ring of considerable value. 

” I shall reoognise you now,” he said, “ and, for the 
thind time, let me say farewell ! Day-dawn is now close 
at hand, and I must hasten my journey, or I may even 
yet be overtaken by my foes. Farewell !” 

“ Farewell, my prinoe, and may the time soon oome 
when we oan hail you King of England I” 

Charles Stuart lifted hie hat, aid striking his spurs 
into his horse’s sides, galloped swiftly along the ro&u. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

TBI FIGHT 1W IK1 STABLE EFTWCKM THE OFFICERS 
AXD TBI H18HWAYM8K. 

Ths two friends for some momenta pursued in silenoe 
their interrupted journey 

The adventure they had just had was provocative of 
thought. 

But Diok, as we know, was a person who oould never 
go far in anyone's oompauy without indulging in con- 
versation. 

“ How silent you are, Tom ! Has this young enthusiast 
made so deep au impression on your mind ?" 

“ He has, I must oonfess. 1 woe thinking what a sin- 
gular thing it was that we should hare met eaoh other 
as we did.” . 

*• A strange ohanoe, Hike him muoli, for wo nave had 
proof to-night that, if he is geutle in nis _ manners, he 
ran be, when he wishes, as brave as a lion.” 

“ Yes ; I do not think that I ever had so muah diflfi. 
onlty to defend myself from anyone before. You know I 
pride myself very muoh upon my skill with the sword.” 

•< He was almost a matoh for yon. But oome, Tom, 
my friend, quicken your speed. Have you forgotten our 
errand?” 

“ Vor the moment I had. There is no time to lose, 
for look, already in the east is a faint line of light.” 

“ There is. I oan see it plainly, so daybreak must be 
close at hand ; but, let the peril be what it will, I am 
determined not to pass another day separated from my 
bonny mare.” 

“ One thing, we are not far from our destination. A 
quarter of an hour, I fancy, will be enough to oarry us 
there.” .... 

** If we make good speed, it will. But is it not singu- 
lar we should have both met, and joined the Pretender’s 
side?” 

“ Yes. I am rather surprised at you, Diok, ror I 
always thought yon were a staunch opposer of sove- 
reignty and suoh like.” 

“ So I am, Tom, so I am. I only sided with him 
because it always oomes natural for me to side with the 
weak against the strong.’’ 

“ Oh ! that was it, was it ?” 

“ It was ; but still, as you yours slf said, so far as title 
to the throne goes, I do consider he has a muah better 
right to it than any German by any possibility oan 
hare.*' 

“ You are right there. That’s just what I think ; and 
if 1 oan do anything towards making him king, I shall 
do it.” 

“And I will help yon,” said Tnrpia, “for the short 
time I was with him suffi ied for him to win my heart.” 

“ I am rather puzzled, < hough, at hi., behaviour. ^ One 
would hardly have thought he would have made friends 
with us as he did. You may depend he has met with 
some great grist to-night that has chastened and sub- 
dued his heart.” 

“ Without a doubt. Bid he aot say as muoh to you in 
the course of the conversation he had with you ?” 

“ He did. Hs said those who had professed themselves 
sworn friends to his cause and party had lured him into 
a snare for his destruction- But uome, here we are in 
Loudon at last.” 

“ I think, Tom it will only be prudent to slacken 
speed a little as wa go through the streets, or wo shall 
create suspicion.” 

“*You are right And now, have you maturad your 
plan,?” 

“ Ho : that I have not. Too many things have ooourred. 
Stop, and let me have five minutes’ thought, and do you 
try if you .an arrange some plan of operations.” 

Both relapsed into silenoe. 

They were now threading their way through the 
densely-populated district lying north of Holborn. Al- 
though it, was so early in the morning, mauy people 
were walking through the streets. 

At leagth, without uttering another word, the two 
highwaymen drew up close by Montague House, which 
has been transformed into that banleouie building, the 
British Mu ieum. 

* Well, Tom, what is it ?” 

n I was iuat considering which would be best : to leave 


the oatilo somewhere about hrre, or ride up to ths 
‘ Three Tuns.’ ” 

“ The latter, I think, and Ilk Sell yon why. If I had 
not separated from Bess, I should not hare had to run 
through the streets for my life as I did.” 

“ That’s true. Then yon say ride forward ?” 

“ Yes." 

The horses were once more put in motion, and when 
they again halted it wa . opposite the mouth of the alley 
in Beveu Dials leading to the stable in which Black Bess 
had been plaoed. 

A poor shivering, ragged urchin was shuffling along the 
street, and Diok beckoned him to come towards him. 

“ Do you think you could take care of these two 
horses for a few minutes if I gave yon a shilling for 
doing so ?” 

“A shilling. Oh! could I not rather. Why, holding 
'osses is how I gets my living. 1 only wishes I could 
get a shilling off everybody !” 

“ Well, you shall off me if you mind the horses well, 
and so you will off my friend hero, I know.” 

“ Two shillings !” said the boy, as he made a dart at 
the bridles. “Oh! won't I have * breakfast, neither 1” 

The two friends alighted from their horsot 

“ Walk them gently up and down,'' said Diok to the 
boy ; “ but don’t lead them far away. When we oome 
haok, we shall want them in a hurry very likely." 

“ Ail right, your honour,” said the boy, touching his 
cap. 

“ Now, Dick,’ said Tom King, “ as you know the ins 
and out of this place, and I don’t, perhaps yon will take 
the lead.” 

“ I will. Follow me. I have made np my mind to a 
bold oourse of action.” 

“ That’s right. I like a bold plan beet; it always has 
a better chance of succeeding !” 

“Well, my plan is very Bimple. I assume, in the first 
place, that Bess is in this stable, and that the ofiioers are 
there waiting for anyone who may come to fetoh her.” 

“ Well ?” 

“ I intend, with yonr co-operation, to make tbold rush 
into the stable, overcome all resistance, lead oat Black 
Bess, mount her, and be off, laughing at all pureuit.” 

“ The plan is, I must say, bold enough in all eon- 
science. Still, I like it, and there is every ohanoe of its 
being successful.” 

“ I am glad you think so. Now, halt a minute! Just 
round the corner to the right is the stable.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Now, qnietly ! Hark !” 

“ What’s that ?’’ 

“ A footstep. Cannot yon hear it.” 

“ Yes, now quite plainly. Who oan it be, 1 wonder ?" 

“ I have no idea. Draw back a little, and we will see. 
If it is an officer we must pounce upon him, and make 
him a prison* at onoe.” 

The two friends got as close to the wall of the alley 
as they conld, and waited. 

The footstep approached. 

It was a lounging, careless one, as though the walker 
was in no particular hurry, but merely idling about to 
pass away the time. 

In another moment, now, a strange compound between 
a man and a boy came ronnd the oornsr from the direc- 
tion of the stable. 

“ Oh ! it’s all right,” said Diok. “ It’s only Alf 1” 

“ Alf ? Who’s Alf ?” 

“ Why, the man who looks after the horses. How 
fortunate we have met him.” 

“Why?” 

‘We can get all the informatl.is we require that a 
necessary to make our plan perfect.” 

“ Is he faithful P” 

“ As a dog. I would trust him to any extent.” 

“ Then, if that is the case, it is indeed fortunate we 
have met him.” 

“ Hi ! Alf ! Here !” eaid Diok, in a snppreesed voioe, 
and putting half-a-orown into his eye as ur fope now- 
a-days fiz their eye-glasses. “ Hi ! Alf ! Come this 
wav.” 

The ostler looked np as he heard these words, and hie 
face lighted np with pleasure when he saw b rp.i. 

. He threw off his lounging, shuffling gait, a., advance? 
quickly towards trim. 





[TURPIN AND KINO ATTACK THE OFFICERS IN THE STABLE.] 


“ Good morning, Alf,” said Turpin, dropping tho 
half-orown into his hand. “ I want a little imforma- 
tion from yon this morning.” 

“ All right, your honour. I can guess what it is.” 

“ Oh, you can p” 

“Yes. It’s about your mare that yon left here the 
night before last.” 

*' It is. Quick! tell me. Is she safe and unharmed 
in the Btable where I left her ?” 

“ She be as right as a trivet ; but ” 

“ Thank fate, so far. But whut P” 

“ Well, I’m glad 1 found you, for, do you know, I have 
been thinking about you all night, and just as 1 was 
deepest in thought about you, I heard yon call inn.” 

“ Yes, that’s right enough. But what were you going 
to say ?” 

“ Why, Bess ie in the stable safe enough. There s 
old Wriggles and four officers with him taking oare 
that do one fetohes her away/’ 

“ Tust aa I told you, Tom.” 

« 0 . 8 . 


“ Eh ?” said Alf. 

“ Oh ! nothing. I merely remarked to my friend here, 
that things had fallen out just as 1 supposed they 
would. By-the-bye, how and when did Mr Wriggles 
and his men arrive ?” 

“ Ha 1 ha ! ha! ha ! ha 1” laughed the ostler heartily, 
and yet in so subdued a way that at a few yards’ dis- 
tanoe it would have been unheard. “ Ha ! ha 1 ha ! 
The werry best joke as ever I heard on. Oh ! Squire s 
yon is a rum ’un, yon is.” 

“ How did they come?” 

“ You know how they oome. Ha ! ha 1” 

“ I know how 1 started them.” 

“ They oome here on horseback, tied back tc 
bank.” 

“ Oh ! they did P” 

“ Yes, and when I seed them they looked so ontragiona 
comioal that I laid down and rolled in the yard, and 
, fairly cried.” 
i “ With laughter P” 
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" Yes. Oh! you .should hare just soon what a rage 
Mr, Wriggles * as in. His faoe was blaok ” 

“ Good heavens !” 

“ As a nigger’s.” 

“ Was there a countryiaaa witbtaemr 

“A market waggoner?" 

“ Yes.” 

“ There was." 

“ And what about him ?’ 

“ Oh ! poor fellow, he was in a, dreadful way. 1 really 
felt quite sorry for him.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Oh 1 he said yon had ruined him. He should lose 
his plaoe, his vegetables would spoil, and he should get 
looked up for the damage done. If you had not got off, 
he said, it would not have mattered, beoanse he wonld 
have had the reward.” 

“ Really , 1 am quite sorry I didnot give in at once, 
for his sake." 

“ I dessay you is.” 

“ Is he in the stable with Wriggles f” 

“ Bless yon, no sir ! Old Wriggles is a hartful card. 
If he was in a towering passion, he did not lose his wits. 
The waggoner knew nothing about Blaok B ess being in 
the stable here, thoug i Mr. Wriggles did, so he went 
off to look after his Waggon and team.* ’ 

“ I should think be will Btiok to it infut ure. It will 
be a les son to him. Fool that he was, he might have 
had a handsome sum for giving me a ride to London. I 
should not have begrudged it him." 

“ I knows as how you wouldn’t, squire. You never 
begrudges nothink.” 

“ Well, then, this waggoner has gone ?” 

“ Oh ! yes. Like the boy’s eye.” 

“ And yon have not seen him since ?" 

“ No, squire. We haven’t Been nothink ofehim.” 

“ That’s all right, then. He would hav been an 
awkward customer at olose quarters. And tnow, Alf, 
we may as well know all ahout it. Wha did Mr. 
WriggleB do after the waggoner had gone?” 

“ Swore above six, and then drank four glasses of 
brandy !” 

“ What then ?” 

“ Why, he said as how the stable wonld prove a first- 
rate trap, and that he Bhould nab you as sure as eggs 
ain’t baoon, for you would be oertain to come after 
Black Bess !” 

“ Just how I told you he would reason,” said Dick, 
turning to Tom King. 

“ Exaotly. Go on, Alf !” 

“ Well, all five of them West into the stable along 
with the mare, and there they have been over sinoe.” 

“ How do they employ their time?" 

“Oh! they’re all right. Wbat with eating, drinking, 
and telling tales, the time passes pleasantly enough.” 

“ And now, one thing more. Did anyone oome here 
after Blaok Bess ?” 

“ Yes, a tat man !” 

“ How did he get on ?” 

“ Why, they nabbed him-” 

“ Have they got him in the stable now?” 

“ Yes, tied hand and foot !” 

‘ Boor Tom !” 

“ I was not about when he oame, or else I should have 
given him the offioe ; but he walked into the stable half 
soaked, and so nabbed he was !” 

“ How very odd, Tom, It turns oat preoisely as I 
said it would.” 

“ It does !” 

“ Now, Alf, look here!” 

“ I is looking." 

“ This gentleman and myself are going to fetoh the 
mare out of the stable, and give the officers a thrashing.*’ 
That’s the tioket ! And yon want me to help,” said 
Alf turning np his sleeves, and squaring with his fists. 

“ No, not exaotly. That would only get you into 
trouble. I hnve got a Coy outside with two other horses. 
Now, you wonld render me a servioe. and a great one. if 
you would keep an eye npon him, for it may, perhaps, 
be important that they should be aloes at hand.” 

“ I’ll see to it. samre ; so that’s one trouble less on 
yonr mind.” 

'* I am glad to hear yen say so, for yon ure ft faithful 
fellow, and will, I know, keep yonr word,” 


“ Yon as* right thaw, squire; put shouldn’t I like to 
help yon slip into Hi* nffioors. Oh ! iookinge >” 

Dick and Tom could not help laughing at Alf as he 
jumped about the alley, as though engaged with some 
formidable antagonist 

“ Mind the horBet Alf, my boy, ana you Bhall have a 
guinea for your trouble.” 

” Right ! Stand here a minute, and I'll just have a 
peep.” 

Alf ran to the mouth of the alley, and thee returned. 

“ Right he is ! That boy’ll mind 'em all right. I 
knows him Now, Bquire, look here, I can put yon np 
to a dodge!" 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

TURPIN AGAIN MOUNTS HIS BONNY MARE. — HTJBRAH 
FOR A LIFE ON THE ROAD ! 

“ Well, Alf,” asked Diok, ae the oBtler approached him 
with a mysterious yet triumphant air, “ what is it ?” 

“ A Boheme !” 

“ To get the mare out ?” 

^ Yes * * 

“ And* Tom Davis ?” 

“ Who?” 

“ The fat man they made prisoner.” 

“ Oh ! ah ! yes ! Him as well.” 

“ That’s the style, Alf. Let us heai vbat it is;” 

“ No, never mind telling you. Just follow me, and I’ll 
show you what it is.” 

Alf made his way along the alley, and round the cor- 
ner leading to the stables. 

He was closely followed by the two highwaymen. 

“Hush!” he said, and he held np his finger for 
silence. 

They trod on tip-toe. 

The sound of a voioe singing a song in Btentorian 
tones came npon their earB. 

“They’re making themselves jolly, ain’t they F” 
whispered Alf. 

“ It Beems like it.” 

“ Now, Bquire, look here. Do you see that round hole 
there?” 

“ In the wall, over the Btable ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I can just see it ; but it’s so dark.” 

“ All the better. Well that round hole looks out of 
the hay-loft over Bess’s stables.” 

“ I know it does.” 

“ Worry good ! Now, do yon see this ladder P” 

“ I understand,” said Diok. “ You want me to put 
the ladder up to the hole, and make my way into the 
stable that road ?” 

“Egzactly, squire. When yon gets np in the hay- 
loft, creep along carefully to the left, and then you’ll 
come to the stairs, leading to the stable. Down’ em you 
go like a shot. The officers is taken by surprise, and in 
eonsekenoe licked— you mouut Black Bess, and off you 
go like a bird !” 

“ It ain’t half a bad echsme, Alf, and J shall put it 
into execution.” 

Alf looked pleased. 

“ As, however,” oontinued Diok, “ absolute silence is 
indispen sable, and yon are need to moving ladders and 
I ain’t, I will , unt get you to put that one up to the hole 
in the loft, and then we will manage the rest. What 
do you think of the Bcheme, Tom ?” 

“ Why. I think it is a very good one. They won’t 
dream of our making an entrance through the loft, and 
so the whole of their attention will be given to the door. 
What a voioe that fellow has, to be sure.” 

Just as he spoke, the end of a verse had been reached 
and then the whole joined in chorus, apparently with 
great gusto. 

Alf took this opportunity to plaoe the ladder against 
the wall, and the highwaymen mounted it. and were 
standing in the hay-loft before t he chorus was concluded. 

According to arrangement, Alf went to the street, so 
as to look after the boy with the horses. 

Comparative silence prevailed after the song was 
finished, so Turpin and King stood profoundly still. It 
was no part of their plan to let the offiaers know they 
were there before they actually stood before them. 

A great quantity of straw was scattered about the floor 
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of the loft, so they ware afraid to make the least move- 
ment lest the rustling should betray their presence. 

“ Now, Instone,” ’hey heard a voice say, in thick, 
guttural accents, “ it’s your turn now, so tip us a good 
one!” . 

“Yes, Mr. Wriggles,” they heard a voice respond, 
whioh they reasonably enough supposed belonged to 
Instone. “ I’ll try iny best, sir, if you please.” 

“Order for Instone! Silence, gentlemen, Bilence.” 

Mr. Inetone now began to troll forth a song, whioh, 
however first-rate it may have appeared to hiB com- 
panions, does not, in our eyes, merit reproduction here. 

The highwaymen waited again for the choruB, and at 
last their patience was rewarded. 

Quick as thought, for the dawn of the new day was 
Bteaiing into the sky, and their eyes had beoome acouB- 
tomed to the gloom, Dick and Tom made their way to 
the stairoase Alt' the ostler had described. 

It did not deserve the name of staircase, for it was 
simply a rude kind of ladder, nailed against the wall. 

“ Now, Dick,” whispered Tom, “ look to your pistols!” 

“All right!” 

“ Mine are in good order and fit for instant serviae. 
Are you ready 

“ Yes.” 

“ Come on then, at once.” 

As he spoke these words he descended the ladder with 
the agility of a monkey. 

He reached the ground a eeoond or so before Turpin, 
but that was all. 

They did not pause a moment, bnt yet they had time 
ro sue they were in a long stable divided into several 
boxes, and that the offioere were eeated in one opposite 
the front door. 

Uttering a loud ahout, whioh, coming so unexpectedly 
as it did, struok a panic into the hearts of the officers, 
Turpi . and Kmg crossed the stable. 

A table had, by the order of Mr. Wriggles, been car- 
ried into it, and around this the officers were seated. 

They roBe in confusion. 

The two highwaymen were among them in a moment. 

Then commenced the most desperate struggle that 
can be well conceived. 

The officers had, in point of numbers, the advantage ; 
but our friendB, by their determination and energy, soon 
made the chanoes equal. 

“ Give it them, Tom, my boy ! On to .them ! Make 
them remember this to the last day of their lives. That’ a 
it ! Down you go !” 

The deep potations in whioh the officers had been in- 
dulging diminished the resistance they would have mads, 
though the heavy, straightforward blows which King 
administered appeared to have a sobering effect. 

Mr. Wriggles fought, screamed, yelled, and danoed 
like a madman. 

“ Take them !” he said. “ Capture them ! Tbe one 
is Diok Turpin and the other is Tom King ! Take them 
both, and then what a glorious reward will fall into our 
hands ! Now, Instone, quick to the door ! Don’t let 
them esoapa !” 

InBtone made a rush to the door, whioh Turpin was 
trying to unfasten and fling opes bat a terrific blow 
in the face from Dick’s fist laid him prostrate on the 
ground. 

The next minute the door was open. 

A gentle light was now diffused through the etable, 
which enabled Dick to Bee the state of affairs much 
better 

Tom David ne saw was bound hand and foot, but look- 
ing upon the highwaymen's proceedings with consider- 
able satisfaction, t. 

While Tom was busily combaung those officers who 
oonld stand upon their feet, Dick made his way towards 
Davis, and, taking a clasp-knife from his pocket, cut 
the bonds by whioh he was secured. 

The landlord’s limbs were terribly arampeu Irom being 
so long in one position, and he was some minutes before 
he properly regained the use of them. 

“Get hold of Bess, Davis, my boy, and lead her^^t 
into the. yard,” whispered Dick, “ while I give these 
fellow s here a little more physio. I can see Tom will 
be glad of my assistance.” 

So saying, Turpin plunged into the thickest of -uhe 
fight, leaving Davis to execute his orders. 
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The officers certainly tried very hard to conquer their 
assailantB, but in vain. No doubt the desperate resis- 
tance they made was owing to the exasperation they felt 
at being so often defeated. 

But they were doomed to be defeated ouoe more, for, 
just as Turpin heard DaviB lead his raaie out into the 
yard, be found there were only two officers in a state to 
show fight. 

Dick took one and ^.ing the other. 

They made short work of them, and they were quickly 
lying by the side of their companions. 

The victory was complete ; and, though knives had 
been drawn and pistols fired, yet none of the combatants 
had received any injury save that derived from their 
fists. They found them the most convenient weapons 
at close quarters. 

Turpin and King had, of course, made themselves pro- 
ficient in every means of defence ; so, as they were both 
excellent boxers and wrestlers, as well us being sober 
and determined, they oould scarcely fail to gain the 
victory they did, although their foes were so superior to 
them in numbers. 

All five of the officers, Mr. Wriggles included, lay 
upon the floor of the stable more or less in a state of 
insensibility. 

“ Whew, Tom !” cried Turpin, as he wiped the per- 
spiration from his face and went into the yard. “ It 
was warm work, but we have succeeded in our object. 
Are you hurt ?” 

“ Bruised and battered a little, that’s all ; but I am 
unwonnded, if that’s what you mean.” 

“ I Bay, though, we ought not to leave them like this. 
Let’s lock them in the stable.” 

“ Good ! It shall be done.” 

King turned the key in the lock. 

“ I suppose DaviB has led Bess into the Btreet along 
with the other horses. Come on at once ; I shall feel 
another man when I am once more upon her back.” 

“ The change will Boon take place,” said King, as both 
hurried along the yard, and round the corner of tiie alley; 
“for look, there is Davis just under the archway !” 

“ And holding Black Bess by the bridle,” exclaimed 
Turpin. “ Hurrah ! I am a man once more !” 

Bo saying, he ran down the alley, and flinging his arm 
round his mare's neck, stroked her head and face with 
his hand. 

The noble oreature evidently recognized him again, 
for she uttered a short, low neigh of satisfaction, and 
returned her master's caress by rubbing her nose into 
his hand, and on to the sleeve of his coat. 

“ Now 1 hope you’re happy, Dick,” said Tom Davis, 
after watching the greeting between the highwayman 
and his steed. “ Is your heart at rest ?” 

“ It is, Davis. I don’t care a straw now for anything 
or anybody ! Onel'iwo! three!” 

As he uttered the word “ three,” Turpin plaoed his 
hands on the back of Black Bess, and vaulted lightly 
into the saddle. 

The magnificent animal, so soon as she felt her rider 
on her back, pranced aud reared in the narrow street. 
She had been so long cooped up that she longed for a 
gallop into the country. 

“ Gently, mare, gently !” said Dick. “ I will give you 
the rein presently, and then off yon shall go as fast aud 
as far as you like ! I shall be better able to appreciate 
your value now, Bess !” 

In the meantime King had taken his seat on the back 
of his own steed. 

“ Here, Davis,” cried Turpin, “ I should advise you to 
get hack to Hornsey as sooi. as you can. You can take 
ths horse that brought me hither. It is one belonging 
to Mr. Wriggles’s troop, so mount it, and be off !” 

“ I will, lad, for I can't walk baok again. Woa ! easy 
now !” 

“ With a groat deal of exertion, Mi’ JJavis managed 
to get into the saddle. 

“ I thiuk it will be best for us to separate, Davis : so 
take my thanks with you for the service you have done 
me.” 

“ Oh, don’t mention it. I have done nothing.” 

“ Remember me to Ellen aud your missus. Good- 
bye !” 

“ Gocd-bye.” 

Mr, Davis trotted off down St, Auarew's-street, 


so 
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“ Now, Alf, look alive, my boy, ft* I want to be going. 
Here’s a guinea for your trouble and asaietanoe 
“ Thanks, your honour.” eaid Alf, tonohing the peak 
of his oap. . 

“ And give this half-crown to the boy for minding 
the horses.” 

“ I will. Here, Bivici, here’s half-a-erown for yon! 
The boy, who had probably never before had so large 
a sum in his possession at one time, looked at the coin 
with quite an incredulous air. 

14 it s a good one,” said Dick, “ try it.” 

The boy put it between his teeth.and then, apparently 
Satisfied that it was not oouuterteit, vanished round the 
corner of the street. 

Turpiu and King laughed heartily. 

“ off with you, squire, at once," cried Alf. who was 
standing j.ist in the alley ; “off witn yon. I'iu blest if 
old Wriggles nasu’t broke down the door of the stable. 
Here he comes.” 

With a perfect rush, Mr. Wriggles, followed by oueof 
his men, shot out of the alley into the roadway. 

He ha i reoovered to some extent from the effects of 
the injUiies be had sustained m the encounter, but his 
face was considerably damaged. 

Two or three streaks of very dark-ooloured blood 
crossed his empurpled visage, whioh dotraoted greatly 
from his personal appearance, 

“ Help 1 help !" he cried, in gasping, gurgling tones. 

“ Dick Turpin and Tom King, the highwaymeu ! Two 
thousand pounds reward! ’ 

The two friends easily got out of his way, bnt halted | 
a few yards off. 

P Two thousand pounds !” said Mr. Wriggles, “ two 
thousand pounds. Perkins, you fool, why don’t you 
run and catch hold of their bridles?” 

Mr. Perkins shook his head ruofully, and with the 
air of a man who has had quite enough of hard kuooks 
and to spare, 

“ We had better be off, Diok,” said Tom King, “ or 
we shall have all the neighbourhood about our ears.” 

“ It will be quite as prudent.” 

He gathered the reins in his hand, but before he 

started he turned round and said, in a loud voioe 

“ Good-bye, Wriggles, my friend. Good-bye ! You 
may as well give up, for you will never nab me. Take 
a lesson from experience, and don’t be a fool any more. 
Good-bye I” 

Seeing how his prey was slipping through his fingers 
restored to Mr. Wriggles the power of h s voice. 

“Seize him! Seize him! A highwayman! Two 
thousand pounds reward 1” 

“ Jly eye !’’ said Alf, the ostler, as ho saw the high- 
wavman gallop off towards Charing Cross. “Ain’t 
you o iming it strong?” 

Muttering a volley of oaths of the moat frightful de- 
scription, and tearing the nair from his head by hand- 
fuls, Mr. Wriggles made bis way back to the stable of 
the “Three Tuns.” 

CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE TWO HIGHWAYMEN MEET WITH AN ADVENTURE 
ON THEIR WAY 10 THE NEW FOREST. 

It was broad davligiit, and the sun’s rava were tinting 
4 the eastern sky when the two highwaymen trotted down 
Cranbourne—treet into Piccadilly. 

They deemed it advisable, as there were no signs of 
pursuit, nob to go at a greater speed. 

Tlie chances were, if they did, that they would imme- 
diately att.net attention, and this was a thing they 
nev t wished to do. 

“ Well, now. Dick, we have taken the right road. 
Have you determined upon setting out on our country 
excursion fit, once ?” 

*■ I tiiink it will be quite as well, eh ! Tom ?” 

“ Most, assuredly.’ 

“ Oil ! 1 know y in are vcn-y anxious about it. I expent 
you have some particular motive, as you art so eager.” 

“ ( have not, in leed, except that 1 am quite tired of 
London, and feel as though I should like an entire change 
—go somewhere, in faot, where 1 had neyer been before.” 

“ It will be pi lasaut enough, no doubt. And, another 
thing, 1 have had quite enough of Mr. Wriggles to last 
me for seme time > and as, in his vexation, he will doubt- 


less do something desperate, I think, for peaos and 
safety sake, we onght to go.” 

“ So do I, too. You may depend it will be first-rate, 
and perhaps I shall get a chance of hearing yonr his- 
tory ?” 

“ Oh ! yes. I promised to relate my early oareer. I 
will, too. It’s rather a sad story, so I tell you before- 
hand.” 

“ So is mins.” 

“ D.-ar me, Tom, was that yon ?” 

“ What me P ’ 

“ That spoke in that dreadfnl tone.” 

“ It was. I was unconscious of the ohange in my 
voice, but 1 suppose it was caused by the thoughts that 
were passiug turougli my mind at the moment.” 

“ 'l’liey were not very pleasant ones, then, I should 
think.” 

“ You are right there ; they were not, indeed. How- 
ever, it is quite certain we cannot tell our stories on 
horseback.” 

“ Not. exictly. I shall be glad when we get free of 
the-houses, and then we will have a gallop.” 

“ VVhioli will put an end to all conversation.” 

“It certaiuly will. 'Tom, my friend, 1 feel lightsr- 
hearted than 1 have done for many and many a day. 1 
have got my priceless Bess back again, and you may 
rest aBsnred it will be a long time before I part with 
her. I am longing for the moment to come when 1 can 
let the reins fall upon her neck, and allow her to go at 
what speed she pleases.” 

“ Is it not a lovely morning?” said King, as the sun 
rose above the houses, and oust his warm beams upon 
! the roadway. Think how bright and green the fields 
an 1 hedgerows will look.” 

“ They will. To me there is something very heantifnl 
about tiie appearance of the country at early morn, when 
there has been some rain the night before.” 

“ Well, we are close to Knigbtsbridge now. What 
do you say to sweeping along a little?” 

“ With all my heart. Off and away !” 

The speed the two highwaymen made during the next 
few minutes was something prodigious, and they got 
over the ground at a great rate. 

Bnt King’s horse, although a most magnifioent animal, 
could not keep paoe with Black Bess, who, taking 
immensely long leaps, sped along with astonishing 
swiftness. 

“ Pull in a bit, Diok — pull in !” Tom said “ I oan’t 
possibly keep paoe with you, and- in a minute or two 
more I shall be half a mile behind." 

Upon hearing these words from his friend, Dick reined 
Bess in, and allowed King to oome np with him. 

“ It’s no good your going at that rate,” cried Tom. 
“ I should never have believed, though famous for speed 
as your mare is, that she could have outstripped my 
horse in such a snort distanoe as this.” 

“ I am convinced, Tom, that there is not a steed in 
England that could match her either in a long or a short 
gallop. You have not yet seen what speed she can 
really go at.” 

“ I can form a tolerable idea. But, oome, what 
oourse do you propose to take ?” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, I don’t know. Yon 
mentioned a rather wide district, and I am making my 
way towards it.” 

“Just so ! Suppose, now, we were to take the South- 
ampton road !” 

“ I have no objection to make. I should fanoy it 
would be a very profitable place.” 

“ And so should I Nothing would delight me mor« 
than to ease some fire-eating old admiral of hie oash.” 

“Then wears almost sura to meet with cne. Yon 
have decide I upon Southampton?” 

“Yes. [ don't know any t >wn that would suit BO 
well. What is v.he state of tlie exehi qimr ?” 

“ Oli ! tolerable. There's ail tile body, except a few 
guineas, that we took out of the western e iauk.” 

“ We are not in immediate want, then ?’ 

“ By no means ; but still we ought not to 1st anytning 
go by us in the ehape of business.” 

“Oh! no. I am getting very hollow though, so I 
propose we stop at some house of entertainment her®' 
abonts. Do you know of any ?” 

Tnrpin refloated for a minute. 
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* About five miles farther on there is a bouse I have 
called at once or twice ?" | 

“ What is the sign 5 ” 

The 1 Samson and Lion.’ ” 

“ Do yon know the landlord P” 

“Slightly. He is a very superior kind of person to 
country innkeepers generally, and has evidently at some 
previous time ooeupied a very different position to what 
he does now. I have never trusted him with my name. 
He knows me only ae a chance traveller.” 

“ So much the better. There is the greater chance of 
onr being onmolested.” , 

“ There ie. Shall you w_ke a stay there P” 

“ I think not 1 Why should we P” 

•' Oh ! 1 see no rea on why, only I did not know what 

your intentions were.” 

“ Why, to push along as fast as possible. We have 
not seen any signs of pursuit, and really it is snch an 
unusual thing for us to travel by daylight, that I quite 
enjoy the luxury,” 

So do I, and we will indulge in it for some time to 
aome. How long do you think it will take ue to reach 
onr destination P” 

"It all depends how much we are delayed. I should 
think some time to-morrow.” 

“That will suit; and there, just look, a little in ad- 
vance on the right-hand side ef the road there is the 
'Samson and Lion.’” 

“That large thatohed building so surrounded by 
trees P” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What a beautiful place ! Do yon know, Dick, I 
could make myer If very oomfortable as landlord of a 
place like that. Could you ?” 

“ Well, I can’t eay 1 oould, for it would be too inactive 
• life to Buit me,” 

“It would have that against it. I suppose you will 
be better pleased when we place oureelves under the 
pretender’s standard.” 

“ Are you really in earnest about tha‘ ?” 

“ 1 was never more so in my life. Have I not pro. 
mised p and 1 never break my word." 

“ Then, if you go, 1 am quite willing to accompany 
you.” 

“ It will be a stirring life for - time, and a good thing 
for 23 if he ascends the throne.” 

“No doubt ot that, but the chances of hiB doing so 
are, I am afraid, rather slight.” 

" We must do our best,” said King, as they both 
alighted from their horses, and gave the reins into the 
bauds of a man who was lounging about, and, from his 
general appearanoe, connected with the etables. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

dick’s description op the character op the 

LANDLORD OP THP, " SAMSON AND LION” TURNS 

OUT TO BE VERT ERRONEOUS. 

“Now, ostler,” said Dick, “ we are going to stay here a 
little time, and want these cattle taken care of the w bile." 

The ostler turned the piece of straw he held between 
his lips over and over several times, during which ope- 
ration he closely scrutinized our two friends and their 
steeds. 

“Look eh^rp !” said Tom, impatiently. “ We don’t 
want to wait an hour.” 

“Who wants you ?” said the ostler, gruffly. “I never 
axed you to wait! There's the front door, and if 
you want anything you’ll find Mr. Waghorn in the 
bar.” 

“You'd best not be impudent, Mr. Ostler,” said Tur 
pin. “I’m waiting to see these horses taken into the 
stable and properly fed.” 

“ Oh ! you is, is you P Don’t yon wish you may get 
it! Ws never allows no strangers in our stables.” 

Turpin was about to make some angrv rejoinder, 
when *£ing stayed him. 

11 My friend, vou don't seem ^er oivil, hue just listen 
to me!” «■* 

The ostler turned the straw in bis mouth, but said 
nothing. 

“ Ton’ll find it to yoor advantage, I fancy,” said Ting. 
“We are a eoaole of ieotlemen who think very highly 


of onr cattle, and, therefore, make it a practioe of roeing 
they are properly attended to, whioh is never anything 
ont of the ostler’s way.” 

King drew a crown-piece from hie pocket as he spoke, 
aiui plaood it in the ostler's hand. 

The touch of the silver upon his palm prodnoed a 
magical effect upon hie behaviour, for he said, with great 
deference — 

I see, now, you is gentlemen, though at first sight 
you don’t look it, either of you !” 

Turpin and King both regarded each other, and then 
noticed the disordered state of their apparel, after whioh 
they ceased to wonder at the ostler's suspicions. 

“The fact is, my ftiend,” said King, “ we got into a 
little bit of a scrape, last night. That’s a thing, you 
know, which often happens to gentlemen.” 

The surly ostler deigned to smile. 

“ Follow me, gentlemen,” he said. “ You shall -ee 
vonr horses fed, and I'll warrant 1 do it to your satis- 
faction.” 

You will, if you comply with our directions. We 
have our own idea abont feeding them, and I dare say 
it differs from yours.” 

“ All right, sir. Come along 1” 

Turpin and Tom followed the ostler round a oorner of 
the building, and then at the furthor end of a large yard 
they saw the etables, which appeared, for the size of the 
inn itaelf, to be unusually large and oommodious. 

It was always a practice with our two friends to as- 
certain precisely where their horses oould be found, in 
case anything should occur to make such a knowledge 
all-important to them. 

They were also very oarefnl to leprn exactly in what 
manner the stable door was fastened. 

“ Put them here, just opposite the door, ,J said King, as 
they entered. “ Don’t take the bridles off, but give them 
a email quantity of corn.” 

The ostler, who was sagacious enough to know that 
he would earn most by doing their bi -ding, obeyed. 

“ And now,” said i urpin, taking some money out of 
his (ock*t, and giving it to the ostler, “go up to the 
bar and fetch half-a-pint of rum.” 

“ Half-a-pint of rum ?” 

•* Yes. What iB there extraordinary in that?” 

“ Oh ! nothing — nothing,” said the ostler, leaving the 
stable. 

He returned in about five minutes with the measure 
of spirits in hie hand. 

Turpin took it from him, as he said — 

“ And now I want a pail about half full of clean water; 
take particular care that it is clean.” 

The ostler obeyed these orders with considerable 
curiosity as to what Turpin was going to do. 

His surprise was very great when he saw Turpin 
empty half the quantity of the rum into the bucket, and 
give it to Bess, who drank it eagerly. 

“There’s a wrinkle for yon,” said Dick, to the ostler, 
observing his look of astonishment. “ That mare’s like 
a Christian, and now she has drank that will travel fifty 
— nay, I would not be afraid to say a hundred miles 
without pausing for breath or refreshment.” 

“ Gammon !” said the ostler. 

“ It is a fact, and I would back her to do it for a hun- 
dred pounds !” 

*' Be cautions, Dick,” whispered Tom, “ or yon will 
raise the man’s suspicions.” 

“ True,” returned Dick, in the same toDe, “ I forgot 
myself, but I am always carried away when I begin to 
praise her ” , 

“There's only one horse that could do such a thing, 
said the ostler, “and that is Turpiu’s famous mare, 
Black Bess !” 

“ Pho ! pho ! my man ; I would back my mare against 
the highwayman's any day !” 

“ Ah ! it's very strange, hut yours seems quite black ! 

“It is, but there is nothing extraordinary in that, I 
imagine. But come, never mind, get another bucket of 
water for my friend’s horse, and make haste, ful I am 
badly in want of my breakfast, and the business, too. 
whioh I am upon is very urgent, and wijl admin of no 
delay,” 

The water was brought, the remainder of VL» rum 
I emptied into it, and then given to King’s horse. who 
seemed to like it auite ae well as Black Bcaa 
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‘ enough, aow,’ said Turpin, as he set down I 

the pail, “ to show ns the way to the house 

TIhs way, if .FOti please. Yoa can see the dODSrfust 
Opposite. 

H Cottw» aks^jg* wrui ud, and you shall have 8omp*6in£ 
to drink A t the bar.” 

“ Thanks, sir— much obliged,” relied the ostler, 
leaning the way. 

“ H Pi h wi ' IMt>ere ' i t° his friend. 

nnllnrixi 3 no *' V 10 ^ oor >” hi Bafd, “bat merely j ■■ We are obliged by your attention," said iurpus, 

the ■suiiLa” S ° “ *“ ela * 3 occasion we oan easily get at fixing his keen eyes upon the landlord's te.ee. “ Here’s 

la health to nj^ ” 


As he spoke, Mr. Wag horn entered, carrying a tray, 
on which was placed a large piece of oold beet and f 
tankard of afe. 

“ I am afraid,” he said, as hfr ^ut the comestibles an 
the table-— “ I am afraid, gentlemen, you will consider I 
have been a long time gone ; but as I can see you are 
gentlemen, and expressed a wish to have Borne of my 
old October, I took the trouble to go down in the cellar 
aud tap a fresh barrel on purpose for you.” 

“ We are obliged by your attention,” said Xurpin, 


the stahls.’ 

* T.ahnoftt tear he eugpects who we are. finVi rather 
foolish of you to say what you did.” 

“Very foolish, indeed. I am now fully sensible ot my 
roily. However, it cannot be helped, so we must make 
die best we can of a bad bargain.” 

“There’s nothing else left for ns to do. Bu., n-ifh ! 
here we are.” 

They entered the inn as they spoke. 

It was a curious building, only one storey high, and 
seemed to have been converted into, and not built for, its 
present purpose . The door, through which they passed, 
opened into a kitohen of very great extent, in which were 
two or three people only, and they apparently belonging 
to the house. 

The landlord, who was a very gentlemanly-looking 
man, came forward as soon as he perceived his guests, 
and bade them welcome. 

“ We shall not stay long!” said Torn King, “because 
our business ie important and will admit of no delay.” 

“ Still,” said the landlord, with a smile, “ you cannot 
travel without taking something substantial now and 
then in the shape of refreshment.” 

“ That’s true enough,” said Turpin. “ So bring us 
something that will suit us for breakfast. What have 
you got cooked in the house, for I can’t stay while yon 
prepare anything ? ” 

“ I have a nice round of beef, cold, that was boiled 
yesterday, if that will suit?” 

“ The very thing. Bring it at once, with a good tiagon 
of your October ale to wash it down.” 

“ Veiy good, gentlemen,” said the landlord, 

“ A-liem'. Dick ! ” 

“ What is it, Tom ? ” 

“ Didn’t you tell me you knew the landlord here . 

“Well, only as seeing him occasionally. It is some' 
time since I was here last, and hs appears to have for- 
gotten me.” 

“ What do you thisk of him ? I mean, what is your 
opinion of his character ?” 

“ Oh ! I hardly know. I have not noticed much, ex- 
cept that he seems a superior man to what people of his 
class generally are.” 

“ Ah ! yes. Have you looked no further ? ” 

“No. What in the world are you driving at? Why 
don’t you speak out ? Do you see anytlang to cause 
suspicion ? ” 

“ Well, yes.” 

“ What is it. ray friend ? Tell me at once. Do not 
longer m suspense ! ” 

“^ilu if' «im a Utile closet to me, and do not o^eak 
so loud, i am a bit ^ a P^siogn emiet, and I invariably 
ot eve«y one 1 com* m 


some of the ale. 

Upon »y that’s good,” he said. “Capital! 

And ydt,” ho added, wetting his lips with his tongue, “ it 
has left a strange taste behind it. 

King started. 

“A strange taste!” repeated the landlord, “impos- 
sible. You must have had something in your mouth. 
Why, that is the very best ale in my cellar. You taste it,, 
sir.” 

These last words were addressed by Mr. Wagborn to 
Tom King, who raised the drink in his hands, and swal- 
lowed a small quantity. 

“ What do you think of it, sir ? ” 

“ It certainly hoe a peculiar smatch with it which l 
cannot say I like. You had better bring us some more.” 

Mr. Waghorn, with a look of deep vexation on his face, 
which might arise from two causes, left the room. 

“ Hick, my friend,” said Tom, as soon as the landlord 
was out of earshot, “ I was right. He is a rascal, and we 
have fallen into the lion’s den. That ale was drugged. I 
recognised the peculiar flavour instantly.” 

“ Drugged ! ” said Turpin, springing to his feet. 

“ Sit down, Dick, we will see it all right. I have not 
the smallest doubt left on my mind but that ho suspects 
who we are. Either he has come to the conclusion him- 
self, or the ostler has communicated it to him. If the 
latter, you hava only yourself to blame, and perhaps it 
will be a lesson not to talk so incautiously as you did to 
the ostler in the stable about your mare Black Bess. The 
landlord here, knowing we should be likely to make a 
desperate resistance, oonceived the plan of drugging the 
ale, which would render us helpless. In the meantime, 
he has sent eff for some assistance.” 

This was spoken in a suppressed, emphatic whisper. 

“ If this is so,” said Turpin, “ he shall rue the day. 
I” 

“ Sit down, my friend, and be silent. Let ns assure 
ourselves that we are right before we proceed to action. 
Don’t look so excited, for, hark! here comes Mr. Wag- 
born.” 

Dick assumed as great an appearance of calmness as 
he could, and then said — 

“ But this second lot of ale, Tom ?” 

“ I shall drink it without scruple. He knows now we 
are on the watch, and should notice any little peculiarity 
in the flavour. You may rely upon it there will he no 
danger in drinking this. I will taste it first.’ 

“ Do so ! do so ! ” 

Mr. Waghorn reached the table at wliich our friends 
were sitting, and placing down another tankard e£ 
said— 


“contact wf» V h* ^tlemen, Xot 

tenanoe here, and though at the first glance it seems think yon find xt all r aght X J 

open and candid enough, yet a little closer observation ' mo conceive what was the 0 m the very choicest -ask in 
showed me that he was not all he professed tc be.’ j assure yon it was drawn from the very cnoicesv o 

*X7 ’ “"'d ara 1 m « Oh Hthis is better," said Tom, as no uanded thB ale 


*Very likely,’ said Dick. “ Few are 
"You misunderstand me. That man, Dick, muirk my 
words, is a rascal, and we hare everything to tear from 
him in case he should suspect who we are ! Beneath 
the superficial aspect of hie countenance is written 
plainly treaohsry and deceit ! Do you notice what a 
long while it has taken him to execute onr order ?” 

“ You are strangely suspicious, Ton% * 

“ It is because I soeot danger in the fc_ xr in wluoh it 
ie most to be feared — treachery l" ' 

« We oan but be on our guard, thou, ana prepared for 
anything that may happen He is oertainly along time 
gone, but still that may, perhaps, arise from 3ome VBry 
nature! oeuses. T will look closer at him when pe 
returns.” _ , . - 

n Youcauuo tout now.” said Tom, “for be comes. 


to his friend. “ Try it.” ^ 

Turpin had a wholesome dread of the efloct; of drugs, 
ao having had so narrow an esoape, he this time soarcety 
swallowed a mouthful. ,. T 

“ Yes ; that’s an improvement, on the Othor. 1 can t 
get the taste of it out of my mouth. Gome, Tom, make 
haste with wb*t you are eating. It is qmte time w« 
were off. , 0 - 

“ You are making a short stay at riie, Bamson anr 
Lion.’ Are you going far, gentlemen? 

“ Yes, landlord, we are on rather a long journey, ana 
have no time to spare. For myself, J have done, and 
am ready now , as “soon ai my friend has finished, 
i “Pray make yourselves comfortable, gentlemen. 1 wat 
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in hopes we should have had you here as guesio ' little 
longer.” ' 

Mr. Waghorn juo.e left the room and closed the door 
after him. Then the two highwaymen notioed something 
that had before escaped tneir observation, namely, that 
those persons who were in the apartment vyher; they 
entered had now one and all left it. It was in itself a 
Bimple enough circumstance, but after what had oc- 
curred, Turpin was disposed to eye it with suspicion. 

“I have started you off,” said King, “and you are 
just as suspicious now as you were blindly eonfiding a 
little while ago. I suppose you would say, ‘ Let us go at 


onoe ?’ ” 

“ Certainly !’ 

“ Then I don't. You may depend we can’t much 
increase the danger by remaining a little longer, so make 
a good meal in poioe, as I intend to do. We have, per- 
haps, been alarming ourselves with a shadow.” 

“ Not so, my friend — not so ; I feel quite oonvinoed of 
that. I can feel something at my heart which tells me I 
am in greater peril than ever I have been in before.” 

“ Fancy, Diok fanoy ! though generally speaking I am 
not disposed to disregard those inward monitors. I 
believe that our more subtle nature is able to apprehend 
danger before the grosser part but with you it arises 
from having drank some liquid which you believe to have 
been drugged.” 

Turpin rose to his feet, and walked impatiently abont 
the room. 

“ You take it very coolly, Tom,” said Diok. “ Take 
my advice, and let us leave this plaae at once. It is im- 
possible to tell what extra peril we incur each moment 
we remain ! Look, Tom, there is that snrly-looking 
ostler, with a most villanous expression on his face, 
just prowling across the yard. Tom, I tell you, I will 
stay here no longer!” 

Turpin was in a greater state of alarm and agitation 
than ever biB companion had seen him in. 

“ Why, Dick, positively I don’t know you. You who, 
in the hour of danger, are generally so oalm and self- 
possessed; to show so much — terror shall I oall .it — as 
this ? Really, I oannot understand it !” 

Diok was annoyed. 

“ I do not feel inolined to risk my liberty by staying 
here any longer. The danger, Tom, is, X am confident, 
mnoh greater than you imagine, so let me persuade yon 
to leave at once !” 

“ I will, Dick,” replied Tom King, “ leave at once. 
It ie not worth while for us to disagree about such a 
trifle. Come on, I am ready !” 

“ I am glad of that,” said Tnrpin ; “ and now let us 
get to our cattle as quickly as possible. But it strikes me 
most forcibly we shall be prevented in eome way !” 

“You magnify the danger. I can’t make you ont. You 
seemed quite unnorved. Surely, the small quantity of 
dragged ale that you drank has not bad that effect upon 
yon !” 

“ I oannot tell, Tom, I am sure ; bnt I do feel very 
strangely. Ha ! We are caught ! Done for !” 

“ What do you mean f What is it ?” 

“ Turn round, Tom,” w&a the reply, “ and look !” 

King bad his back to the window, and in obedience 
to his companion's words, he turned ronnd and looked 
through it. 

“Good heaven «, Dick !” he Baid, “there is danger 
indeed. The yard is full of officers !” 


CHAPTEB XXXV. 

MR. WAGHORN COMES OUT IN BATHER BTRONG 
COLOURS, AND SO DOES JACK THE OSTLER. 

This was a Bight whioh would not fail to fill the breasts 
of the two higl raymen with consternation, but before 
we relate what they did upon making such a discovery, 
it is necessary we should inform the reader how it was 
the officers in such force oacie to be in the yard of the 
“ Samson and Lion.” 

The incautious words whioh Turpin had uttered in 
praise of his mare Blaok Bess raised a .suspicion in the 
mind of the ostler whioh every moment increased. 

Jt will be remembered that Dick tried as well as he 
oouid to allay the man’s suspicions, and had taker him 
wit* bun to the bar, where he bad told the landlord to 


give him what he liked to have to drink, and then leaving 
them made his way with his companion into the kitchen. 

The ostler ohose three-pennyworth of gin neat, and 
when Mr. Waghorn came back to the bar to execute 
the orders given to him by his guests, the ostler said — 

“Mr. Waghorn! Mr. Waghorn!” 

“Yes, you villain.” 

“ No hard words, now. Did yoh look at the ooves in 
the kitchen P” 

“ Confound your impudence, what’s that to you P Be 
off.” 

Mr. W., don’t be a fool. This will bo a good day for 
na.” 

“Oh! bother.” 

“ It will. Those men represent a snm of somewhere 
abont fifteen hundred pounds 1” 

“ Fif — fifteen” — 

“ Hundred pounds !” iterated the ostler. 

The landlord stared aghast. 

“ What do you mean P” he said ; “ speak ont, you 
fool, do.” 

“Oh ! go and be hanged,” said the ostler, who did not 
seem to be over particular as to how he addressed his 
master. 

Mr. Waghorn shook his fist. 

“ Listen !” said the ostler, catohing him by the arm, 
and dragging him towards him, and whispering in his 
ear — 

“ Diok Turpin t” 

“ The devil?” 

“ Tom King !” 

“ Why don’t you say what you have to say at onco,” 
said Mr. Waghorn. “ Do you mean to tell me that our 
guests are those two notorious highwaymen — Diok 
Turpin and Tom King?” 

“ I does, governor. There’s not no sort of mistake 
about it.” 

“ And what do you say the reward is ?” 

, “ Fifteen hundred pounds !” 

“ What a sum, Jack !” 

“ It is, that’s certain. Why, it’s more nor we oouid 
make if we worked hard for a year.” 

“ Silence ! Have I not told yon a thousand times 
never to allude to what we do ?” 

“ All right, guv’ner. No harm done. I didn’t say 
uothink, only a guilty conscience needs no ao ;user. I 
’spose you intend to nab these highflyers ?” 

“ Oh ! yes, I should like ; but how are we to do itP 
They are desperate fellows, and won’t give in without 
a hard struggle, you may depend.” 

“ Lor, guv’ner, do yon mean to say you don’t know 
how to make them . ’ere as harmless aB two blessed 
babbies ?” 

“No!” 

“ What have they ordered ?” 

“ Some cold beef and ale. I must make haBte, or my 
long absence will perhaps ronse their suspicion.” 

“ Cut along, then, and just put some of this in ths 
ale !” 

The ostler, as be spoke, handed the landlord a small 
packet containing a white powder. 

“ What is thiB, Jaok P” 

“ Oh ! a soother, that’s all. JuBt pnt it in the ale and 
stir it up, and if they drink it they will be all right in 
half-an-hour,” 

“ But suppose they should not drink it ; what then, 
Jaok, eh ?” 

“ Don’t you think they will p” 

“ Oh ! I don’t know, they are very auspicious fellows, 
and they might fanoy they tasted something.” 

“ So they might.” 

Jack, the ostler, scratched his head. 

“That’s no obstacle,” he said, after a pause. “ I’ll tell 
you how to manage it. Get them to drink the ale if you 
can, and I will mount a horse and ride to Guildford and 
fetch some officers. I can be baokin half-an-hour-” 

“ But the reward, Jaok ?” 

“ That’ll be right. Can’t you see that is the omy way 
to make sure of it P” 

“ Not at all. The officers will want kw "hare it, and 
then it won’t be worth onr while.” 

“You don’t see the thing right yet. Get them to 
drink the ale if yon can. Should they do so, they will iu 
ten minntes afterwards be dead drunk, and i&oapable of 
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moving in the ’east. When this happen*, all yon will 
care to do will be to get some rapes and bind them 
securely. Do yon understand ?” 

The landlord nodded. » 

“ When the officers come, then, supposing the high- 
waymen to drink the aie, they will not have to capture 
them, tor they will be nlreaily captured, and, therefore, 
will not be able to claim anv part of the reward." 

“ You’re a sharner chap, Jack, than 1 gave you credit 
(or being.” 

“ Oh ! I knows a thing or two. And now, look at the 
oase in another light. Suppose as they don’t drink the 
ale and get suspicions like. What must you uo P” 

“ I look to von, Jack, to know.” 

“ Why, you must smooth things off as well as possible, 
and when yon go out look the door after you. Before 
they can escape, 1 shall he back with the officers, ami 
then they oan nab them, we going shares in the reward. 
So, yon see, gue'uer, we makes sure of su.umut, let 
things turn out as they will.” 

“ Unless, after all, they should make their esoape. I 
tell von, Jack, they are daring fellows. ** 

“ May he — may be. But they won't be daring enough 
to get off this lime I wager. Now, gny'ner, take in the 
grub, and I’ll be off for the officers, 1 shall he baok in 
half-an-h ur." 

“ Very good. Jack." 

We have seen how the landlord took in the drugged 
ale, and how, in conseqneuoe of their putting too large 
a dose in it, the highwaymen had found it out, and were 
upon their guard, ready to defend their liberties with 
their lives and how they looked through the window 
and saw tl.e yard full of officers. 

The ostler’s plan was a very good one, and he certainly 
deserves credit for hie ingenuity in devising it; but we 
have yet to explain how it was he got back with the 
officers so much before the time he had mentioned. 

The fact was that, as he was on his road to Guildford, 
he saw a largeieh body of men approaching him and 
when he got nearer he found they were police-officers 
conveying a prisoner from Guildford to London. 

A few words sufficed to make them aware of the pos- 
ture of affairs, and they pushed forward as rapidly as 
they oould. 

They reached the “ Samson and Lion ” in less than 
ten minutes, and eight of them alighted from their 
horses, leaving the remainder to keep guard over the 
prisoner. 

By the ost'er's directions they came round to the back 
and into the inn-yard, and they were advancing in a body 
to the door when Turpin oalled Tom’s attention to them. 

CHAPTER XXXVf. 

TURPIN AND KING MUST WITH NOTHING BUT DANGER 

ON EVERT SIDE, AND BEGIN TO LOSE ALL HOPE. 
The position of our two friends was certainly very 
oritieal, and really we do not see how they possibly oau 
make their esoape this time from the toils that have 
been spread around them by the cunning ostler and the 
landlord of the “ Samson and Lion,” of whom Turpin 
bad had snoh a good opinion. 

But he was destined before long to make one or two 
very startling and unexpected discoveries in connexion 
with Mr. Waghorn and his mode of life. 

We must not anticipate. 

On perceiving the officers in snch numbers, the two 
highwaymen stood fora moment irresolute. They knew 
not how £p act. 

Tr m King made a dash t the door. 

“ Fast !’’ Iib said, as he tcuud he was unable to move 
it in the least, 

We must beg oui readers to remember that in the good 
old times, as semeeocentric people call them, things were 
made in a very much more substantial manner than they 
aro at present. Now-a-days a tiling is not thought good 
unless it is iightand fragile, butour loiefathers thought 
nothing was good unless it was cumbersome and heavy. 

So with this door at the “ Samson and Lion." Had 
it been suoh a one as we see in our modern dwellings, 
it would soareely have opposed Tom in the least ; but, 
as it was, he was unable to shake it even, for it was 
xnade of stout oak, hug weighty and strong enough to 
|iave served for the doer of a prison. 


“ What is to be done, Diok F asked King. “ I •?; 
sorry I disregarded your foreboding as I did. It wa* 
foolish of mi and if yon get into any trouble o my ao< 
count through my obstinacy, I shall never ‘\x'" A mj> 
self. Silence !" 

A Bubdned murmuring sound cams from tne ut&er 
side of the kitcheu door, 

Ii was the officers in oonsnltatic i as to what they 
shonl i do. 

The two highwaymen listened intently, bnt all they 
could iuar was now and then a word spoken in a louder 
tone than the others , but, ot course, from this they 
coaid glean no sort of information. 

“ What conrse shall wa pursue, Diok ?” asked King. 
“ What plan will be the best to adopt ?” 

“ That is very hard to determine,” replied Turpin, a* 
he glanced round the room. 

“ It is. Yon are right enough there, and I look to 
you to devise some mode of operations.” 

“ You must assist." 

“ We limHt be quick, too, or we shan’t have a chance,” 
said Tom. as he heard three heavy knooks given on the 
panel of the kitchen door. 

“ What is to be done P I am quite at a loss to think. 
We may as well, though, come away from the door, for 
it is quite evident we cannot make our escape that way." 

“Not exactly; though, if nothing better turne up, 
I What's that?” 

A key rattled in the lock. 

“ I forgot, Dick,' said King. “ Of course the door ie 
locked on the outside, and they can come in when they 
think proper.” 

1 No, they cannot,” replied Turpin. 

As he spoke, he sprang suddenly to the door, and, be- 
fore the person who held the key oonld turn it in the 
lock, lie slipped a couple of strong iron bolts into their 
sockets. 

“ They’ll have to undo them before they get in,” ha 
said, after executing this feat. 

The man, whoever it was, turned the key in the look 
and shot back the bolt. 

Then he paused. 

He evidently hesitated to lift the latoh and enter, for 
he by repnte well knew the dangerons characters he had 
to deal with. 

At last he summoned oonrage, and lifted the latoh, ex- 
pecting, of course, that the door would swing open to 
liis hand. 

To his surprise it was fast. 

“They have bolted it on the inside,” shouted a roioe, 
in loud enough tones to penetrate through the thiok 
oak, for the two friends heard them distinctly. 

Then there was a murmuring sound. 

“ Batter it down ! batter it down ! Take them alive 
or dead !” 

“ Alive, if you please,” said another Toioe ; “ and then 
we gets our blood money !” 

The next moment a violent assault was made upon the 
door. 

But while this was taking place, Tnrpin and King 
had not been idle. They had together made a very care- 
ful examination of the room, but the result of it was by 
no means to their advantage. 

The tiionght of escape by the window of oonrte oc- 
curred to them, but they found it was one that did not 
open, Buch being the fashion of making them at a time 
when the necessity of ventilation and fresh pure air was 
not so well understood as at present. 

The window was, besides, proteoted with a nnmber of 
iron bare, which effectually put an end to all hope of 
their making their exit that way. 

The wily ostler had, doubtless, taken care to make the 
officers acquainted with that faot, or they would have 
endeavoured to make their way through it into the room. 

The two highwaymen looked around them in despair. 

Nowhere oould they eee the slightest probability of 
making their esoape. 

“ I am afraid it ie all np with us, Tom,” .aid Dick, 
“and that we sliall be nabbed at last. The only thing 
that remains for us to do is to fight it out when the 
grubs enter. But what possible clianoe oan we stand 
against so many ?” 

“ None at all 1” 

“ You should hare taken my advice, 1 knew we **»»• 
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In great danger, that’s why I was so anxious and 

Don’t say a word about that, Dick. I know it a all 
my fault, and that if anything happens to yon I shall 
have to answer for it. How they are bangingat the 
door ! They will have it down in a few minutes. 

The din was something terrific. 

The officers had evidently been supplied with 3ome 
heavy battering instrument, for the blows came upon 
the door with great force, and the thick panels were 
beginning to crack in many places. 

Then it started a little from its hinges. _ 

The officers gave loud shouts as they perceived this 
Bymptom of yielding, and increased their efforts. 

« Well, Dick,” said Tom, “ it’s no good our standing 
here like this. It appears to me that, Binco we can t 
get out, the best thing we can do is to delay as long as 
we can the officers making an entrance.” 

“ To be sure, that will be it. Help me move this table. 


There, now ! push the end close up to the door, and then 
we must get something to wedge between it and the 

W “That will be the ticket. We shall stop them for a 
little while, that’s oertaiu ; and now lot us resolve what 

W °The police must have had some idea that a barrier 
had been put before the door, for some one cried m a 

loud, authoritative voice— . . , . 

“ Resistance s worse than useless, so give in at once. 
We are bound to take you, for you cannot possib y 
escape. Yield, therefore, with a good grace, to superior 
numbers, and prevent the needless spilling of bloc • 
The officer waited a minute or two for a reply, but 
none was made. . .... 

“Surrender!” he cried again ; it will , be ® b f h( . 
policy. We will give you three minutes to open the 
door. If you do not do so at the expiration of that time, 
the consequences bo on your own beads. 
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The three minutes elapsed, but no sound of anv kind 
came from the kitchen. 

“ Curse you both, then ! ” yelled the officer, in a great 
rage. “ I will not be played with any longer. Draw 
your pistols ! Make ready ! Present them to the dr. or ! 
Fire ! ” 

There was a stunning report arising from the discliarge 
of about six or seven pistols. 

The bullets crashed through the door and lodged ih the 
wall opposite. 

The officers waited until the smoke had cleared away, 
and then as all was still silent as before, they began again 
to hammer at the door. 

Neither Turpin nor King were in the way of tli6 shots 
that came into the kitchen, for they had resorted to the 
only outlet there was to the room, and that was the door 
at the top of the cellar steps. 

It was simply the instinct of wishing to get as far as 
possible away from their foes, aud placing an additional 
barrier between them, that made Turpin and King take 
refuge behind this door. 

To be sure, doing so did not better their condition in 
the least ; but still, as Tom remarked, while securing the 
cellar door ou the inner side, it could not possibly make 
it any worse. 

A crashing sound, now mingled with the blow3 upon 
the kitchen door, which plainly enough told our friends 
that it was giving way before the vigorous assault that 
was made upon it. 

They were surrounded by utfer darkness. 

Unfortunately the door at the top of the cellar steps, 
behind which were the two highwaymen, was rather a 
slight one, and there was certainly no hope that it would 
withstand for any length of time a resolute attack upon 
it. 

“ Como away from the door, Tom,” said Dick to his 
friend. “ You are in danger of receiving a chance shot.” 

“ I am almost afraid to move iti this strange place. I 
can hear your voice plain enough, and tell to a trifle 
whereabouts you are standing, but as for seeing you it is 
quite out of the question. 

“ Will it he safe, think you, to show a light ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes ; I should think so. Put have you the 
means about you for procuring one ? ” 

“ Certainly. I am never without. Stop a moment ; 
we will soon see what kind of a place we are in.” 

Turpin took from his pocket a small lantern, which, 
considering the state of the manufacturing arts at the 
period, was certainly a wonderful object. It carried a 
small wax taper, which Dick ignited by means of a phos- 
phorous! match, then, and for many years afterwards, 
called thieves’ matches, because when they wore first 
invented they were almost exclusively used by members 
of that fraternity, who found them exceedingly useful. 

The flame from the taper which Dick lighted was only 
a tiny one, and by itself would scarcely have dispersed 
the gloom for a foot around it, but placed in the lantern, 
which was fitted with a reflector of highly polished silver, 
and a lens of peculiar construction, Dick was enabled by 
its meaus to cast a broad, bright beam of light in any 
direction he thought proper. 

Holding it by the handle, the highwayman moved the 
lantern rapidly about, and flashed the light upon all the 
objects by which he was surrounded. 

In this way, then, the two friends were enabled to 
form a tolerably correct idea of the kind of place they 
were in. 

They found they were standing at the head of a flight 
of steep brick steps, leading down apparently into the 
cellars of the “ Samson and Lion.” 

It must be remembered that though H has talren us 
some time to relate what occurred after the two highway- 
men passer through this door, yet a few moments elapsed 
iu reality if ( til Dick lighted his lantern, 
j A terrific crash at this momeut announced Unit the 
officers had. succeeded in entirely demolishing the dool 
Theu arose a loud shout of triumph and gratification, 
which was quickly changed into one of surprise and dis- 
appointment at finding the room empty and the:/ prey 
nowhere to be seen. 


CHAPTER XXXYII. | 

TURPIN AND KING DISCOVER THE SECRET OP MR. WAS 
horn’s OCCUPATION. 

“ Tlead carefully, Tom,” said Dick to his companion, 
not, however, raising his voice above a whisper. “ The 
stairs are wet and slippery, and if you lose your footing 
you will bring the officers upon us at once. Follow me ; 
we may perhaps succeed in placing another door between 
ourselves and our foes ! ” 

Dick commenced the descent of the steps. 

“ Hold ! ” said King, in a whisper. “ Listen 1 ” 

_ Some kind of altercation seemed to be going on in the 
kitchen, and both listened intently, for they might hear 
something that would he of service to them. 

Suddenly they heard a rapid rush of footsteps across 
the kitchen, and something plump against the door. 

“ I tell you, you shan’t ! Not one of yon ! Yon should 
have broken down the door sooner before they escaped ! 
You must not — shall not pass through this door unless it 
is over my dead body ! ” 

The friends recognised the voice. 

It was Mr. Waghorn, the landlord’s. 

They looked at each other, as well as they could, in that 
dim place, with astonishmeut depicted upon their features. 

Before, however, they could communicate with each 
other by words, they heard a harsh voice reply to Mr. 
Waghorn, aud all their faculties were bent to hear what 
this voice said. 

“ Stand away from the door, Mr. Waghorn ! Your 
conduct is singularly suspicious, aud almost sufficient to 
warrant my taking you into custody ; besides which, you 
are interrupting officers in the discharge of their duty. 
Let us pass at once, for every minute that we delay only 
gives them a better chance of ultimate escape ! If you 
I do not stand aside at once, my men shall force you away, 

I aud you will besides have to account for your extraordinary 
| behaviour ! ” 

“ What can he the meaning of this ? ” asked King, still 
speaking below his breath. “ I am fairly puzzled ! What 
do you think, Dick ? ” 

“ Simply this. There is something here which Mr. 
Waghorn does not wish found out.” 

“ It must he that. I wonder what it can be ? ” 

“ Ah ! that I cannot tell. However, one thing I think 
is certain ; and that is, that it will turn out to our advan- 
tage if we immediately act upon what we have heard.” 

“ I tliiuk it very likely. Lead on, my friend ! How 
fast they are talking, to be sure ! How is this adventure 
to terminate ? ” 

Very carefully the highwaymen descended the greasy 
steps, holding by the dank walls as they went. 

They reached in a moment or two the bottom of the 
steps, and found themselves in a vault or cellar of con- 
siderable extent. 

There was no light in this place, with the exception of 
that which proceeded from Turpin's lantern ; this, how- 
ever, was amply sufficient to light up, one after another, 
every nook and corner in the vault. 

From the landlord’s manner, both Turpin and King 
had expected to find something of a very extraordi- 
nary nature in this place, and no words can possibly 
express how much surprised they felt when they found it 
was absolutely empty. 

Scarcely crediting that their eyes had not deceived them, 
they made again a rapid examination of the cellar. 

But no ; uothiug was there. Not so much even as a 
barrel or a jar. ■ 

“ Well, this beats all,” said Dick. “ Why, the landlord 
must be a perfect maniac. What earthb vaason could he 
have had for wishing to prevent the office^ coming here P 
This is a mystery, iudeed ! ” 

| “ You are right there, mystery is the word ! Recollec 

we have only made a most cursory examination of the 
place, f^end me the light, and I will examine it more 
closely. I only hope Mr. Waghorn will keep the officers 
long enough at hay to enable m e to havo a good look about 
me. They seem to he going it now ! ” 

The subdued murmuring sound of many voices reached 
tfccii ears in one imdeterminate hum. 

Tom King took the little lantern from Turjiiii’s hand, 
and, casting its light downwards, made a careful explora- 
tion of the floor. 

Then was nothing to recompense him for hia trouble/ 
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the flooring waakiniformly composed of very-much abraded situation to be in, to bo sure, but we must make the best 
bricks, but there was nothing in any part of M that indi- of it.” 

ceted a secret outlet, which was what King » /as looking Bang ! bang S bang ! bang ! came the blows on the 
for, and what he fully expected to find. ' door. 

He rose from liis stooping posture with a feeling or “ VVe must get through, and that quickly ,” added King 
annoyance. , “if we wish to preserve ourselves skin-whole. If thev 

I can find nothing, Dick. Surely it must be a secret were to take it into their heads to fire through that door 
entrance into some other place that Mr. Waghorn 5 _<i afraid as they did through the other, we should stand but a poor 
the office rt will discover.” chance of escaping the bullets.” 

“Very likely that is it,” said Turpin, turning away “ Wo should, indeed,” said Turpin, feeling in a moment 
from the foot of the stairs where he had been standing the full danger of their situation. “ This door must bo 
while King made his search ;“ very likely. Look round forced.” 

the walls, and sco if you can find anything.” “ But how are we to do it P It’s all very well to say the 

“ That is our last hope,” said Tom, as he bit by bit door must bo forced, but such a job as that would require 
examined the walls of the vault with the lantern. both tools and time, neither of which we have just at 

“ Mr. Waghom is still speaking,” said Dick. “ I feel present.” , 
curious beyond measure to know what be can possibly “That’s true enough. Have you tried tho door, though ? 

have said to delay the officers so long as he has. I ” If you recollect, the one at the top was not fastened, and 

A sudden exclamation from his comrade’s lips arrested perhaps this is not.” 
the remainder of his speech. “ Perhaps not,” said King, seizing upon the supposition 

“ This way, Dick,” cried Tom ; “ I have discovered it at with a feeling of hope springing up in his breast. “ It’s 
last.” no go,” he added, almost immediately; “the door is a 4 

Turpin hastened towards his friend, and found him firm as a rock.” 


standing in a little recess, almost cupboard-like in shape, 
from the right-hand side of which opened a small door. 
Dick’s astonishment was very great. 


A silence of a minute or two followed this announce- 
ment, and then both the highwaymen felt how very tightly 
they had laid hold of this faint hope. 


“ How could we possibly have missed seeing this door ? A look of desperation quickly succeeded upon their faces 
IVhy I, when we first examined the place, cast the light of the one of disappointment they had worn, and both began 
the lantern into it.” to examine their weapons. 

“ I know you did ; but are you not aware the light fell The altercation between the landlord and the officers 
only upon the wall opposite to yon, leaving the sides of seemed to be by no means over. The blows had ceased, 
the recess in deep shadow ? Now, as you see, it is from and therefore the voices could be heard plainly enough. 


the side of the recess that the small door opens.’ 
“ I see.” 


though not tho words that were uttered. 

This cessation of attack on the part of the officers the 


“ There does not appear to be tho least attempt at con- friends felt boded no good to them ; and in that strango 
cealment, and that, very likely, is one reason why wo did place, into which they had so imprudently ventured, they 


not see it.” waited with f 

Dick laughed. next. 

“ We must not stay now to go into that subject,” he Tho peculia: 
said. “Quick, pass through tho door, for, hark! the all the others. 


waited with great anxiety to know what would hapncii 
next. 

Tho peculiar accents of Mr. Wagborn’s voicefose above 


sounds of contention up above grow louder every mo- 
ment.” 


Dick bad placed tho lantern on the floor, and with its 
lens turned towards the door thoy were so anxious to pene- 


Come on, then,” said Tom, as he passed through the trato, so that the greater part of it was lighted up with 


mysterious portal ; “ I am ready.” 

Dick pressed through close behind him, and seemed the 
door as well as he could. 


Just a 3 he did so, he heard the officers descend the steps u^ered a slight exelaiuation. 


great distinctness. 

As, however, Turpin raised his eyes from the priming 
of his pistols, and looked towards this iron-bound door, he 


He turned to his friend, who was a foot or two in ■ , 

advance of him, for the door they had so providentially jv hat is it. lie said, 

found was at the commencement of an arched passage. w P aC0< ^ ns hand upon tho door. 


Tom King was standing with his back to him, and he 


lc , . ,, .. „ ‘ . 1 . ” “We are a couple of fools,” he replied. “We have 

, " The officers are in the cellar, lie said, in a low voice, beon troubli ourselves all this while to break open tEta 
for be did not k„ow how plainly sounds from the place he do and ihe % in the lock all tho ,, 0pen tlU3 
was in could be heard in the outer cellar. Mr. Waghorn « Impossible ” 

prevent them d0ing . “One would 'think so. But look, here it is; my eye 
, ■ , , .... i . lighted upon it by the greatest wonder iu the world.” 

King made no reply to this speech, but, looking care- “ y our sight must be very keeu, my frieud. Of course, 
fully around on all sides of him, made his way as quickly now I caa see it . but it ; 3 a very s ^ aI1 ke for t ’ 
as he could along the passage. and so heavy a door.” 

It was quite impossible to sec its extremity, so they - It ; B . [ am quito surprise d. And yet key it must be ; 
were forced to the conclusion that it was of considerable s till I can see no signs of a lock.” 

*v* , ii . .. rp, “Nor I. Turn it, my friend, quickly, and try. The 

There was nothing remarkable m its appearance. The officers bavG rencwe d their attack upon the door.” 
walls and roof were composed of old red bncks, but tho “Aud as if tliev meant to break it down. ton. VVhnt. 


. - “And as if they meant to break it down, too. What- 

floor of nothing but hard earth. ever can tbey be striking it with ? ” 

At last, after proceeding about twenty yards, they “ Axes, I should say, by the peculiar sound. If it is so, 

came to another door, which was the termination of the they will soon have it down. Does the door yield ? ” 

passage. ' “Yes.” 

Rough bands of iron crossed this door in many direc- “ Hurrah ! ” 

tions, and were fastened at short distances by large nails, It was in quite a faint way that Kin? said “ Hurr; 


“Yes.” 

“ Hurrah ! ” 

It was in quite a faint way that King said “ Hurrah ! ” 


the heads of which projected at least three-quarters of an but be gave a sigh of relief as be did so. Then catching 
inch from the woodwork. ^ up the lantern, lie followed his friend, and closed the door 

TVm treri fmflndd Vw~i+Vi 1 nriL- nrl of fViio onH vvi miio 1 1 mi I 1 . oftnv nim 


The two friends both looked at this door, aud mentally J quickly after him. 


■salculated its -strength.. They raised their eves at the 
same momen.. 


Dick had taken the key out of the lock, and so it was 
Si On inserted iu the.keyhole, and the door locked on the 


“ This is a harrier ! ” said King. “ It strikes mo we other side, 
have done for ourselves at last, for here we are like rats in Both then became sensible that they were in a much 
a trap — and hark ! the officers have discovered the door warmer atmosphere than they had been previously, 
through which v e have just passed.” There was, too, a strange, sickly smell pervading it. 

Some heavy blows, and the shaking of the door in its f But although they felt this, neither alluded to it by 
frame, reverberated with unpleasant plainness along the speech at present, hut turned their attention to making 
passage . the door as capable of resisting an attack as their means 

“We mustn’t give up, Tom, for all that. It’s a ticklish would permit. 
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They were in hopes of finding some bolls on the inner 
side, bat they saw none. Apparently the only fastening 
the door ordinarily had was the lock. 

“ I remember once, Tom, being in a place unaerneath a 
woodman’s hut, and I thought that about the strangest 
subterraneous place there well could he, but this beats it 
altogether!” 

It is a strange place,” said King, as he glanced around 
him ; “ but before we examine it at all let us try if we 
cannot find some means of barricading the door.” 

“ There ought to bo two bars somewhere ; for look, 
Tom, here are the staples on each post.” _ 

“ And here is one of the bars,” said King, raising a 
large piece of iron from the ground, 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

DICK AND TOM RATHER PREMATURELY CONGRATULATE 
THEMSELVES UPON HAVING MADE THEIR ESCAPE. 

It was with a sensation of much greater security and 
satisfaction than he had hitherto felt, that Turpin took 
the iron bar from tbe bands of his friend, and placed it in 
the staples. 

It crossed tbe door in a slanting direction. 

“ Now, if we can only find tbe other,” he said, “ and get 
that fixed in, the officers will be some Httle time forcing 
an entrance, I fancy.” 

“ So should I. The other bar, I should think, is sure 
not to be far from where we found that one.” 

“I should think not. Just show a light. Ah! here 
it is ! ” •' ; - _ 

Turpin picked up the other bar, and having fixed it, 
turned his attention to the place they had entered. 

. Tbe blows on the door at the other end of the passage 
could still be beard, though but faintly, in consequence of 
the second one fitting so closely in its frame. 

I For a moment or two, as Tom King turned tbe light of 
tbe lamp in different directions, tbe two highwaymen 
looked around them in silence. 

i They were at one side of an almost circular-shaped 
vault, which they roughly estimated could not be more 
than eight feet high, nor more than thirty in diameter, 
t “ Whatever place is this ? ” asked Turpin. “Dear me! 
who would have thought, to have looked at Mr. Waghorn, 
that he was such a mysterious character ! ” 
i “ Not many, perhaps ; and yet, as you know, I noticed 
something peculiar about him the moment we met for the 
first time.” - 

“ You did. But do you feel how tremendously hot this 
place is P I t is quite like an oven ! ” 

“ It is, and what kind of business the landlord carries 
on down here I am quite at a loss to conceive ! ” 

“ But we shall quickly find out,” said Turpin, stepping 
forward. “ I only hope we shall be fortunate enough to 
find some other mode of egress from flic place than the 
door by which we have just entered.” 

“ And so do I, for I shall be glad enough to exchange 
this close, stifling atmosphere for the fresh, air and day- 
light above. What part of the inn are we under now, I 
wonder ? ”•* 

“ I can’t imagine. Yet stop! Yes, 1 can! We were 
at the back of tbe bouse, weren’t we ? ” 

. “Yes.” 

I “ Then we went down tbe cellar steps, and the passage 
we found runs at right angles to them.” 

“ That is right.” 

“We must, then, I take it, be somewhere under the 
qard.” 

i “ I think so, now I come to call to mind the bearings 
of tbe different places.” 

“ Then,” said Dick, looking up at the black roof, 41 wo 
may console ourselvf^with the idea that the blug ik" is 
Wer our heads ! ” 

In a more earnest manner they commenced looking for 
eomc means of leaving this circular vault, hut they 
could not help pausing with deep curiosity to examine 
several things in the centre of this place, which in a 
moment explained Mr. Waghorn’s motive for not wishing 
the police to descend into the cellar. 

In the first plaee they found a strangely-constructed 
furnace, in which a few embers still smouldered. 

It was from this source that the sickly and oppressive 
heat proceeded. t 

Close by was a number ot odd-looking instruments, and ] 




Turpin took one in his hand in order to look at it mow 
closely. ' — 

King pressed forward with the light, and as soon as he 
perceived the object bis friend had taken up, he ex- 
claimed — 

11 1 see it all now* Everything becomes comprehen- 
sible in a moment 1 Do yon know what you are holding 
in your hand ? ” 

“ Yes, a mould, though 1 have never seen one just this 
shape before.” 

“ I have. A chap showed me one just like it once. He 
said that it would make better counterfeit money than 
could be made by other means.” 

“ I should think it very likely,” said Turpin, who had 
been turning the mould over and over in his hands, and 
carefully examining it. “ This one appears to be for 
half-a-crown.” 

“And here is one of the casts from it,” said Tom, 
taking up a bright-looking coin, from a heap of others 
that were partially covered with sand. 

“ It is really very good, and though this one is, I sup- 
pose, scarcely finished, yet it Las a very genuine ap- 
pearance. And so it turns out mine host of the ‘ Samson 
and Lion ’ is a coiner on a very extensive scale.” 

“ And you may depend he has made the subject his 
study. Now, one would scarcely have thought he would 
have ventured to have called in the officers, as he appears 
to have done.” 

“ The thought that liis secret would be discovered did 
not, perhaps, occur to him. I dare say from the look of 
tho playe he has been carrying on this trade for a good 
many years, and so, having eseaped so long unsuspected, 
has become reckless.” 

“ That is just it. Now, I’ll tell you what I think we 
are really compelled to do.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ Why, find some means of getting out of here as 
quickly ,\s possible, and when we find we can leave in- 
stantly, rye will unbar and unlock tbe door we have care- 
fully fastened, and let tbe officers come in without their 
having to force an entrance. I think that is tbe best way 
we can be revenged on Mr. Waghorn.” 

“ And I ! It shall be done, too, if possible. I expect, 
though, to bear the officers make an attack on this 
door every second.” 

“ Come on, then, at once. I feel certain somehow that 
there is another means of exit.” 

“ Well, I only hope there is, Do you carry the lantern, 
my friend, and I w ill go a littlo in advance o.f you.” 

Tom King took up the lantern, and Turpin crossed over 
to the other side of the vault. > 

But though they subjected all sides of it to the most 
rigid scrutiny, no signs of an opening could be seen. 

They were soon convinced there was no door except 
tbe ono by which they had entered, and they once more 
advanced to the furnace. 

“ It strikes me very forcibly,” said Dick, “ that we shall 
be found along with Mr. Waghorn’s coining apparatus. 
Ha ! did you hear that ? ” 

“ Well, rather, I should think. That officer must have 
some muscle to give a door a whack like that.” 

“No, no, Tom. I did not mean the blow on the door, 
though the sound followed close upon my exclamation. 
I think we’re saved, my friend, for I heard as plainly as 
ever I heard it in my life, the peculiar neigh Bess often 
gives when she is anxious to be off.” 

“ You did P ” 

“ Yes. The sound came from just over my head. We 
thought we were under the yard, but it seems, instead, we 
are under tbe stable.” 

“If such should really prove to bo the case, I shall have 
strong hopes indeed of our making our escape. You are 
sure your ears did not deceive you ?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“ Then if the stable is just over our heads we will 
quickly make our way into it. The roof, fortunately, is 
not a high one. What can we get to stand upon ?” 

“ This mound of turf, I should think, we move it 
where it will be of service.” 

“ That will do capital. Make haste, for if onr fi'iends 
bavo any idea we are making our escape they will fire at 
once, and it is not worth while to risk being put out of the 
world, or even injured, by a ehot of that ■ort.” 

“ It i# nob” 
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1 Both now set about removing to the centre of the vault 
t (he turf, of which there was a tolerable quantity close to 
{ the furnace, where it had doubtless been olaced to cezve 
as fuel. 

They piled it up as high as they could, and when they 
carried the last, had the satisfaction of finding that it was 
just high enough for the purpose. 

Dick mounted upon it instantly, and, taking tile lantern 
again into his own hands, made an examination of the 
ceiling. He knew not as yet how much difficulty there 
might be in making a way through it. 

But, to his unbounded joy, his eyes fell vipou a small 
trap -door. ' 

“ We’re saved, Tom ! we’re saved ! ” he cried, yet net 
loudly. “Were saved! There is a trap-door in the 
ceiling here, which opens into the stables. Hurrah ! old 
fellow, we shall do Mr. Waghorq yet. When once we get 
to our cattle and mount, I will give them leave *o catch 
us.” 

The discovery of this trap-door was so unexpected that 
Tom could hardly believe it was real. He feared the news 
was too good to be true. 

He mounted therefore in a moment upon the mound of 
turf, and, as Dick turned the bright ray of light from the 
lantern upward, there he saw the trap-door plain enough. 

It was small in size, yet large enough for a slim man to 
pass through easily. It did not appear, though, to have 
been used for many a day, for the two bolts that fastened 
it were completely rusted in their sockets. 

The woodwork of it, too, was covered with that fine, 
disagreeable-looking moss which grows so plentifully in 
dark, damp places. 

Dick made several efforts to draw back these bolts, but 
it was some time before he succeeded. 

The second bolt was even more obstinate than the first, 
but it went back at last with a kind of shrieking creak. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

IHE TWO HIGHWAYMEN REGAIN THEIR JTEEDS, MOUNT, 
AND MAKE ANOTHER ESCAPE. 

While our friends were thus occupied, the blows were 
still rained upon the door. 

There was a little circumstance connected with them 
which they entirely overlooked. 

This was, that, though the door was struck, still so 
violent an attack as might have been expected was not 
made upon it. «>■ ■< 

Had our friends noticed this, they probably enough 
would have set it down to its real cause. 

But they did not notice it. They were too busy with 
the trap-door. 

Still, we feel that it is with the highwaymen, and not 
with the officers, that we have to do ; eo we will not, by 
any allusion, anticipate events. 

When the second bolt was withdrawn, it became rather 
a serious question whether they should boldly open the 
door and emerge into the stable — supposing Dick was 
right in coming to the conclusion that it was the stable — 
or should they first endeavour to ascertain what was on the 
other side. 

The latter was the most prudent course, so they resolved 
to adopt it. ** 

Dick accordingly raised his arm to push open the trap- 
door a little way and then peep through. 

It was as firm as a rock. 

Upon making this discovery, he could not restraints | 
groan of disappointment. 

“ It’s no good,” he said. “ We must remain. The 
door is either fastened on the other side, or effie tl<P r e 
is something so heavy upon it that it cannot bo laised! ) 

“ Or,” said Tom King, taking up the poker from the 
furnace, “it has been closed for so long that it has 
stuok in its frvue as tho bolts had. Stana aside! ip^s 
have a try ! ” 

“Hold a moment!” said’ Turpin. “Mako nc r >c:css 
noise. We may give tho alarm to some one in -the 
stable, if it should happen to he tenanted.” ^ 

“Yon take the poker, then, and try if yen 'annet 
force the door open.” £ 1 

Dick did so, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing I 
the door give most unequivocal symptoms of yielding. I 

“ There ! I told you so ! ” said King, as it was loosened . 
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I all round, and Dick gave the tool back into his hands. 
1 “ I thought the wood had only swelled and stuck.” 

1 “And you thought right! Silence though! I am 
going to lift the trap a little way.” 

Very carefully, theii, Turpin raised the trap about a 
couple of inches. 

His first supposition was confirmed at once. The door 
"opened into the stable. 

It did not take long for his nose to make him cogni- 
zant of that. 

He listened, but he heard nothing save Uie restless 
movements of the horses in the stalls. 

He spoke in a whisper to his companion. 

1 .“Come on,” he said. “All’s right! But pray he 
quiet ! " 

As he uttered these words he took hold of the frame of 
the door, and, by the muscles in his arms, drew himself 
slowly and carefully upwards. 

All was still, and in another instant he was standing in 
the stable. 

He caught hold of Tom’s hands and assisted him up. 

Then they closed the trap-door, and crept stealthily to 
the end of the stall they were in, and looked round to see 
if any one was in sight. 

No, the coast, apparently, was quite clear ; so they ven- 
tured to walk towards the door, which was just pushed to, 
but not latched. 

Black Bess and Tom’s steed were in the same boxes 
they had been placed, and all ready for immediate 
service. taw 

But just as they mounted — which they lost no time in 
doing — they heard a loud shout in the yard. 

At the same moment, too, there came up through the 
trap-door, which Dick had been unable to fasten, some of 
tho officers who had been battering at the door. 

To have hesitated would have been to be lost ; so, 
uttering a hasty hurrah, Turpin and King, stooping low 
down in their saddles, dashed at full speed into the inn- 
yard. 

The officers, who had been standing in a dense throDg 
near the threshold, were rather disconcerted t'Js sa'ly, 
which was as sudden as it was unex^czijq, and they gave 
way on all sides. 

As no violence had as yet been done to them, both 
highwaymen disdained to draw their hangers, as they 
might, have done, but simply swung their riding-whips 
around them. 

These were loaded at the handle with lead, and, in a 
vigorous grasp, were very dangerous weapons. 

The officers did not take long to recover from their 
panic, and they rushed forward to seize the horses in a 
body, but they might as well have attempted to stay a 
whirlwind. 

Without suffering the least injury whatever, Turpin and 
King were fortunate enough to reach the highroad. _ 

They did not pause in the least, but dashed along in the 
direction they intended to travel, but tho hasty glance 
they gave at the front of the inn showed them that both 
Mr. Waghorn and Jack the ostler were there as prisoners. 

The reader will remember that a man had been left in 
charge of the horses and prisoner, and the officers, before 
the highwaymen could reach a bend in the road, had 
mounted them, and were in full pursuit. 

“Forward! forward!” shouted Dick, a3 he turned 
back and saw his foes behind him. “ We shall, have 
some sport now, Tom. The chase gets interesting.” 

“ Rein in a little, then,” said King, who was already 
(ailing in the rear, for the words of her master, spoken, 
as they were, in exhilarating tones, caused Black Bess 
to almost double her speed. “ Pull iu ! ” 

“ You must urge your nag forward, Tom. The officers 
appear well mounted and their horses fresh.” 

“They do,” said Tom, and he struck his spurs into 
the flanks of his horse 

The officers, who, in their anxiety to take Turpin alive, 
had acted so considerately towards him, now that they saw 
ho was in a fair way of making his escape, fired volley 
after volley from their pistols. 

But too great a distance had been placed between the 
f ugitives and the police for these shots to have any effect 
beyond that of startling every living creature that made 
the lane and the adjoining meadows its home. 

Still they fired as fast as they could load, and by means 
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of goading their cattle to the utmost, contrived to keep 

Turpin [wd King in view. UllArlhR KL. 

It was only by a long gallop that our friends could hope THB TVI0 emends follow the MTSTERIOtlS LIGHT 
to escape, for the country was flat, and there was no cover - THR0UGH THK NEW yoiiKST, and make a profitable 
visible for many a mile around. < -discovery. 

They were careful, though, not to distress their horses, . 

and so only put them to just suflicieut speed to maintain When Dick Turpin and Tom King, three hours after- 
a safe distance between them and the officers. They wards, reached the borders of the New Forest, it was 
trusted by this means to tire out their pursuers, aud when quite dark. 


this was the case, by putting their steeds upon their 
mettle, to get quite clear of them. 


They were holding a rather animated conversation as to 
whether they should proceed still further. 


The officers, however, pushed on in a most determined “ What’s the good ?” said Turpin. “ We may as well 
manner, so that, although Bess easily enough performed have a rest somewhere as not. Remember, we have been 
the feat, Tom’s horse had occasionally a little difficulty in a long time upon the road, and a merciful man is merciful 
keeping pace. „ to his beast.” 

At last, after a two hours’ ride, the highwaymen felt it “ That s right enough ; but I don t see where we are to 
to be imperatively necessary to breathe their horses for a put up, and 1 don’t much relish the idea of spending the 
few moments. night in a tree.” 

They had just crossed a common of considerable extent, “ Nor I.” 
and they could see uninterruptedly behind them for a “ Very well, then, let us_ proceed. As it is, I see no 
great distance. 


signs of human habitation, but we must do so if we keep 


But though they gazed long aud anxiously in the direc- on.” 
tion they had come, and shaded their eyes with their “ I don’t know that. We are in a very sparsely- 
hands, they could not see the smallest signs of the populated district, and, instead of going in the direction of 
officers. dwellings, we may only bo plunging deeper and deeper in 

“ We have escaped them for a time, Dick, I really the wood.” 

think,” said Tom King. “ They have held out well, I “ I admit there is the fear of doing that, yet I think if 

consider.” we take care to keep where the trees are thin, we shall 

“ They have, indeed ; but I am in hopes, now they have soon find a place — a cottage, or something of that sort — 

relinquished the chase, they must have felt tho utter hope- where we can rest.” 


lessness of capturing us.” 

“ Yes. We have, nevertheless, had a narrow escape, as 


“ Forward, then l I don’t see what else is to he done.” 
They started their horses afresh, aud though Black 


narrow as ever either had, I fancy. Very fortunate, Bess presented no very palpable signs of flagging, she 
indeed, was it for ns that Mr. Waghorn was a coiner, and must have been suffering from fatigue. 


carried on his business underground ! ” 


“ Yes, or I scarcely fancy we should have been hero ing pace. 


In this way they went on, at scarcely more than a walk- 


now. However, who knows ? ” 

“ It is some cousolation to think the officers have made 


The darkness increased every moment. 

In spite, too, of their efforts to keep amongst the trees 


the rascally landlord and his ostler prisoners. They will at the margin of the forest, they found they were gradually 


have some difficulty in getting off at the assizes.” 

“ Oh ! none at all ! The judge will very soon dispose of 
them. They may safely consider they have seen the 
f Samson and Lion ’ for the last time.” 

“No doubt, no doubt ! ” 

We must beg our readers to call to mind that at the 


getting farther and farther in. 

At last, Turpin pulled up. 

“ It is folly going farther like this. We shall be 
benighted here, that’s clear enough ; so let us stop at 
once. We may find a less comfortable place.” 

“ I should not give in yet,” said King. “ It’s con- 


time of which we are uow writing, and, indeed, for long foundedly dark, but it appears to me if we bear a little 
afterwards, many offences which are now visited with a more to the left we shall get clearer of the trees.” 


comparatively slight 


, were then capital ones, and I “ They don’t grow so closely together there, I really 


persons who were convicted of making bad money wore think. Come on, we may as well make the attempt.” 


hanged without mercy. It was an offence which neither 
the first, second, nor third George forgave. 

Thenefore it was that Turpin spoko so positively about 
their fate. 


“ Of course we may. And look, I am right, there is a 
light among the trees there.” 

“ Where?” 

“ It has gone now. Stop ; there it is again ! ” 


Tom and Dick now gathered the reins once more in ; ‘ Oli ! I see it. Is it a cottage, think you ? ” 


their hands, but before they started, they turned round, 
and again looked keenly and scrutiniziugly in their rear. 
The police-officers were not in sight. 

“ They have turned back, depend upon it,” said Turpin, 


I hope so.” 

“ It can’t bo that,” said Dick, a moment or two after- 
wards ; “ the light is not stationary.” 

“ Halt a moment and let us soe ; I fancied the light 


“ and we can now pursue our journey in peace, and more shifted, but we may have been deceived by our own 


at leisure. Your horse, Tom, seems quite blown.” 

“ He does ; and, although Bess shows no signs of dis- 


s, you must bear in mind we have come a long distance aud ” — 


motion.” 

“No, that cannot be, for look! it is abuost out now, 


and at a great speed before we halted.” 

“ So we did. However, it has carried us a long way on 


our journey, for I took care to shape my course as well as it ? 


“ Now it has gone altogether.” 

“ No ; there it is, a httle farther along. Do you see 


I could. I don't suppose we have gone far out.” 

„ “ Oh ! no ; I have taken notice how the land lies.” 

“ Well, then, can you form any idea of whereabouts we 
are ?” 


“ Yes, plainly enough. It is either the will-o’-the-wisp 
or else some one carrying a lantern.” 

“ If it is the former, the less attention we pay to it the 
better, for yon know well enough a will-o’-the-wisp will 


“ I should think about twenty miles from the New only flicker before us, and lead us into some morass.” 
Forest.” “ We shall soon know whether it is that, my friend, if 

“ Then,” said Dick, “ we will try if we cannot perform we follow it a little while.” 
the rest of our journey at a moderate rate. I Ohall want So we shall. Come along, then.” 
a good rest after this.’ - -‘Be careful where you tread ; the ground may be 

“ Still, I think we have got out of Mr. Vv riggles's way. treaoherous.” 

It will now be a feeling of revenge against us that will “ I am not afraid. Bess is sure-footed, and I can 
actuate him, and he will spare nothing tcv have us cap- j §gtely trust myself to her. You can follow close to me.” 


tured.” 

' “ I fancy not.” 

“ But if we stay here a time, and I Juresay it will he 


* The mysterious light still flitted before them, but in a 
1 tolerably direct line. 

What in the world can it be, Dick ?” asked Tom, after 
regarding it for some moments attentively. “ I fancy if 


even more profitable tons than in London, w.v shall give | regarding it for some moments attentively. “ I fancy if 
his anger time to cool.” ( j it is a man with a light ; we ought to see some indications 

“ Oli ! I dou’t care a fig for him nor his angei either,, J of his form.” 


1 Well, I don’t know. I should say seeing is unite out 


tHE KNIGHT Of THE ROAD. 


of the question. I never knew it so dark before as it now 
is.'* 

“ I can near nothing,” said Tom • “ I think ft some- 
thing' rather singular. . 

“Then we will soon find out what it is . n Push your 
horse on a bit faster.” 

King did so, yet they could not pereeive that they ap- 
proached the light in the least. > 

And now every moment saw them still deeper invowed 
amongst the trees ; but the intense curiosity they felt to 
know the meaning of the strange light made them quite 
heedless of this circumstance. 

That it was not what they first fancied it — fiSmdly, a 
will-o'-the-wisp — they were quite certain. Its course was 
too direct, and the f ame too constant, for it to be that 
strange emanation from the earth 

In fact, they found now that it was only invisible for a 
moment, as though a person in carrying it had passed 
behind some opaque object. » 

But in a short time the trees grew so thickly together, 
and the underwood got so dense, that it became almost an 
impossibility to proceed, and so Dick and Tom drew up. 

There was the provoking light, flitting before them in 
just the same fashion. 

“ I feel very tired,” said Turpin, ■ but I am determined 
to prosecute this adventure to the eud. I should never 
feel satisfied if I left without finding it out.” 

“ Nor I,” said Tom. 

“ Alight then, my friend ; we can fasten the horses to 
the trunk of this tree, and creep forward on foot.” 

“ That will be it.” - =* 

“ You must lose no time, though. Look how fast the 
light travels.” 

“ It does, indeed. We must make them secure. We 
shall soon overtake the light, I make no doubt ; but there 
is another thing to he taken into consideration. 

“What is it?” v ~' 

“ Why, if we go wandering into the forest, how are we 
to find our way back to the horses ? Recollect, it is pitch 
dark.” 

“ Yon need not remind me of that. Confound it, I 
have just stepped into a hole full of mud.” 

“ We must both be careful ; hut, seriously speaking, if 
we tether the horses here, how are we to find our way 
back to them ?” 

“ Oh ! I can get out of that difficulty with very little 
trouble. Take hold of this.” _ . 

“ Take hold of what ? ” 

“ This ball of fine twine. It is of considerable length. 
Tie one end of it to the tree and unwind the ball as you 
proceed, letting the string fall on the ground ; you will 
easily enough find your way back then.” 

“ So we shall, unless the s.ring should not happen to 
be long enough.” 

“ There is no fear of that. V have two more just such 
balls in my pocket.” 

“ Oh ! then, of course wa shall ha right. Now then, 
are you ready ? ” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Come along, then, it is high time, for the light is 
almost out of sight.” 

“ It is. I can see it though. Ha ! it stops.” 

“Does it?” 

“ Yes, I am sure. Hurry on, we shall find all ontnow.” 
Taking care to pay out the string as they went, which, 
in the event of their return, would most certainly prove 
an excellent clue, the two highwaymen struggled through 
the furze and gorse hushes in the direction of the light, 
which now seemed to be quite stationary. 

As they drew still nearer to it they advanced with more 
caution. 

But just when they were within, as they fancied, a 
dozen yards or so of it, it danced away again. _ 

Turpin and King stopped at once. 

“ This is a regular wild-goose chase,” said Dick'; “ you 
may depend it is nothing more than some marsh light, 
and it will lead us about all night.” \ , 

“ It cannot be that,” replied Tom. " "Listen a Than 
plainly distinguish a crashing among the bnshes, as though 
some one waa taming through them !” 

Turpin bent his ear towards the ground. 

“ Your hearing has not deceived yon,” he said. “ The 
sound is very faint, but I can certainly distinguish lust 


such a noise as would be produced by some one forcing 
their way through thick vegetation.” 

“ Then it can’t be a will-o’-the-wisp, that’s certain. At 
least, I have never heard that it makes such a sound in 
its progress.” 

1 “Oh ! it is not that. Be as careful as you can, and 
make no more noise than you can help, for I do not want 
our presence to he suspected.” 

“ Certainly not, hut I don’t see how you are to help a 
dry twig snapping under your feet.” 

“ Oh ! no ; and such a sound would pass unnoticed. Be 
quick ! Why, hang it all, it’s gone ! ” 

“ Gone ? So it has. Dear me, how sudden ! ” 

“ Hush ! don’t speak loud. Voices travel a long way in 
these silent places. I dare say we shall see it reappear 
directly.” 

They were mistaken. 

One, two, three — five minutes elapsed, but no signs of 
the light could be seen. 

“ This is very odd,” said Tom King. “ However, don’t 
let us hang hack. I can see just where the light vanished 
from. I have had my eyes fixed on the spot and have 
never moved them once.” 

“ Lead on, then, as straight as you can ! ” ’ 

Tom King, taking hold of his companion’s coat, walked 
on carefully. Their progress was not rapid, for the ground 
rose rather suddenly. 

Without speaking another word, for fear their voices 
should travel before them, they breasted this little hill 
and looked around. 

They did not see’ the light at first, but a more careful 
observation brought to view a very faint light far down 
beneath them. , 

It was quite stationary. 

Turpin and King both saw it simultaneously, and with 
greater caution than ever made their way towards it. 

Rather more than a dozen steps brought them to the 
brink of a dingle. s&w 

As well as they could make out it was about fourteen 
feet iu depth, and the sides were literally covered with 
rank vegetation, such as is common to such spots. 

The light seemed to be just at the very bottom. 

And now, as they listened at the top of this dell, there 
came up to their ears a sound which they immediately 
recognised. 

Some one was digging. 

The sound of a foot striking upon a spade, and of earth 
being thrown up, could be plainly enough heard. 

There was something' mysterious and provocative of 
curiosity in the fact of any one penetrating so far into 
the forest at so late an hour, and then, in that lone- 
some spot, making an excavation, that the highwaymen 
both found their interest in what was going on increase 
tenfold, and they bent over the ridge anxiously. 

Presently King felt his companion's hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“ What now ?” he asked, in a scarcely audible whisper. 

“ The sides of this dingle,” roplied Turpiu, “ are so 
thickly wooded that it would he impossible for us to 
descend without causing sufficient noise to attract obser- 
vation towards us.” 

“ I am aware of that.” 

“ But I have fouud what seems to be a narrow, beaten 
path, leading circuitously to the bottom. Now, I think 
if wa exercise proper caution, we can make our way down 
without our footsteps being heard.” 

“Yes, yes! Where is the path?” 'w 

“ Here it is, Torn. Let me go first, and then you will 
see ! ” r 

“Agreed! Goon!” 

Treading on his toes, and taking long, silent strides, 
Turpin preceded King down a path not more than eight 
inches wide, that seemed to run corkscrew-like to the 
bottom. 

The shrubs with which the sides of the dingle were 
lined rose up almost to their waists on each side of 
them, hut still, as none grew on the path itself, they 
were able to descend without making sufficient noise to 
be the means of.attracting notice to them. 

As they went lower and lower, the sound of the man 
digging — for that was what they concluded it to be — got 
louder and louder. 

If any one had asked our friends what they expected 
to find on reaching the bottom of the dingle, they woulq 


'2 


Slack bess; or, 


Lave unhesitatingly replied, some ruffian who, in that 
deserted spot, was endeavouring to hide the evidences of 
his crime. 

I u fact, that some one was digging a grave. 

Hoi/ great, therefore, was their surprise, when they 
saw through the bushes the form of an old gaunt man, 

I the very reverse of what they had expected to see. * 

But it was he evidently who had so puzzled Turpin 
; and King with the light, for on a mound of the e%fth 
he had turned up was a common stable lantern, t 

Under most circumstances it was, no donbt, considered 
to give forth a very insufficient amount of illuminating 
power, but in that intensely dark dell it seemed enough 
to reveal everything. 

Its rays fell with full force upon ti e face and form of 
the old man who was digging, and ear friends examined 
I him attentively. 

From his thin, white locks, sunken eyes, and attenuated 
frame, one would have judged his age to bo something 
remarkable, and yet there was none of that stiffness ie 
his limbs which ie apparent in men who are far down in 
the vale of life. 

On the contrary, his arms, which were bare to the 
shoulders — for he appeared to have taken off his coat and 
rolled up his shirt-sleeves in order to better execute his 
task — although little more than skin and houe, were yet 
sinewy and strong, and he seemed to stand firmly and 
! erectly upon his legs. 

I , But upon his shrunken and emaciated countenance was 
I written plainly the word Avarice. 

! Mingled with that expression now, though, was one of 
| apprehensive terror. 

! His spade was clutched tightly in his hands. 

His head beut forward as if to listen. 

Then in a strange, piping voice, he spoke — 

“ I thought I heard some one,” he said ; “ but all is 
still now, quite still. I can hear the rustling of the 
branches, but that is all. I fancied, too, on my way 
here I heard strange sounds behind me, hut I did not 
look back, I did not look back ! " 

He shook his head tremulously to and fro as he repeated 
the words. 

“ They say there are strange sounds to be heard, and 
horrible sights to he seen, in the forest after dark, but 1 
don’t fear them. I don’t — ha ! ha ! — believe in sucb non- 
senso. There is only one thing I believe in, and that is 
gold, bright gold— ha! ha! — and I only fear those who 
are strong enough to deprive me of it. I thought I heard 
some one creeping after me, but I suppose that was only 
my fancy. It is very hard to think a man cannot get a 
few pounds together without having everybody after him. 
It’s very hard, too, to think that I should he obliged to 
bring my money to this place at night to bide it. If I 
had it at home, I should not be able to sleep in my bed ; 
but it is safe here, quite safe.” 

The wretched old miser— for such he was — recommenced 
his toil. 

So close as the two highwaymen were to him, neither 
could have spoken a syllable without running the risk of 
being overheard, and they did not want just then to make 
themselves apparent. 

But it strikes us that if the thought that two such noto- 
rious characters as Dick Turpin and Tom King knew of 
the exact locality of his hidden treasure he would, to 
use his own expression, have never been able to sleep in 
bed.-' 

Presently the old man found it necessary to rest agaip 
from his labour. 

“ It is terrible tiring work,” he said, balf-aloud and naif 
to himself, — “terrible tiring work. 1 shoulil think now I 
cannot be many inches off the iron casket which contains 
my riches. It is not much, but there are plenty who 
•would not scruple to rob a poor mau of his hard-earned 
gains.” ^ 

“ I shall be rich some day,” he added, after a moment’s 
silence, “and I sliau’t want to save up then as I do new. 
Very soon I shall have enough to live on, and then those 
hard, fatiguing night-excursion3 to the recesses of the 
forest will be at an end. I shall be glad of that, very 
glad. Five minutes more, and I shall reach the box, and 
then, when I have added what I have brought with me 
to-night, I can feast my eyes with its contents. Ob ! >t is 
a brave sight — a brave sight ! ” . 

' The poor wretch— for, though lie possessed doubtless aj 


larger sum of money than many a rich man, he was aj 
oor wretch— the poor wretch, we say, onee more bent his 
ack to his task. 

f Shovelful after shovelful were thrown out on to the 
mound. , ' 

Suddenly the miser stopped, and pressed both his 
hands to the side of his head. 

An idea — so horrible that it almost destroyed his 
reason — flashed upon his brain. 

The agony he endured was something awful, and surely 
a foretaste ^if that, punishment to which he was ao justly 
decreed. : p 

But it was only for a brief instant that he stood thus. 
Uttering a wild, yelling shriek, which echoed and echoed 
through the trees, startling many a bird from its perch, the 
miser snatched up the spade and threw up the earth at 
a furious rate, until he had made another mound of the 
same height as the former oue. 

And all this while he never gave vent to a sound. 

The wholp of the faculties he possessed seemed to be 
centred in turning up the eartb. 

The rate he worked at would have been surprising in 
a young man, but what was it in a feeble, emaciated frame 
like his ? 

Simply astounding. 

“ My gold ! ” he shrieked, with terrible agony in his 
tones. “My gold — my treasure — the fruits of a long life 
of penury and grasping ! . Who has been here ? Am I 
mad, or dreaming, or what am I ? No — no, I am here, in 
the dingle where S hid my gold, but it has been stolen 
from me ! It is gone — gone. Some one has dogged my 
feet and deprived me of my all — of all that 1 eared to live 
for. No — no, it cannot be true ! It would be too, too horri- 
ble ! I must have missed the spot, and yet I marked it 
well. No — no, I did not miss the spot, but, he ! he ! how 
funny ! I have not dug deep enough ! Ha ! ha ! not dug 
deep enough. What an old fool I must have been to 
make such a mistake and frighten myself so much ! — he ! 
he ! 1 should never have believed I could have done sueli 

a foolish thing ! I must dig deeper and I shall find it 
then, of course ! ” 

There was something so horribly dissonant and un- 
natural about the miser’s laugh that Turpin and King 
shuddered involuntarily. 

It wa3 wonderful to see with what breathless rapidity 
the old man threw out the soil. 

At last he stopped. 

The delusion 'with which he had endeavoured to cheat 
his mind could now no longer be maintained. He knew 
he had dug many feet below the spot where he had con- 
cealed his treasure. He knew that he had made no mistake 
in its whereabouts ; he knew, too, worst of all, that some 
one had been there before him — that his precious gold was 
gone. 

For a moment or two he stood incapable of speech or 
motion, but his thoughts were busy, and bis brain dizzy 
and whirling. 

Then he found his voice. 

It was choked with sobs. 

His anguish, no doubt, was great indeed — greater than 
many can perhaps imagine. 

Large tears of agony started from his eye3, and streamed 
down his sunken cheeks. 

“ My gold ! my gold ! ” he said ; “ who is it that has 
stolen what I prized more than life itself? May my 
withering curse cling to him through all eternity ! May 
he bo bereft of all he holds dear in this world, even as ho 
has bereaved me ! Oh ! I am old now ; old, old ! My 
strength is gone, and I cannot livo long enough to save 
any money now. I shall die as I knew I should — as 1 
always said I should — a pauper, a pauper ! ” 

He sat down upou the edge of the excavation he had 
made, and looked down into it. 

, “ The long, long years of toil it cost me! The priva- 

tions I endured in order to add to its amount, if it was 
ever so little, for I know those little sums would tell up 
some day, and now it is gone, all goue ; gone at once. 1 
have only now left to me that little I have about me. 
Oh ! what shall I do ? What will become of me ? ” 

Then his voice became suffocated in his sobs. 

Presently, however, he recovered himself, and sprang 
suddenly to his feet. _ 

The soft night breeze blew his Jong hair from his face, 
and made it stream in a strange fashion behind him. 
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[TOM KING AND DICE WATCH THE MISER DIG FOR HIS TREASURE.] 


His hands were clenched tightly. 

The fire of insanity wae in hia eyes. 

“ I know what I will do now !” he yelled, in startling 
tones. “ I know what I will do ! I will seek him who has 
robbed me of my treasnre, seek him by day and by night 
unceasingly ! I shall find him, for my wrongs will urge 
me on. I shall find him, and then let him beware ! I sm 
g, poo? weak old man, bnt yet I have power left to rob him 
of a treasure which he can noveT regain, and whioh, per- 
haps, he values almost as mnoh as I did my darling gold . 
I will find him, and then I will take his life . Not all a 
cnoe, as he deprived me of my treasure, bnt “t by bit, 
drop by drop! I will find him ! I- ah!— help! 

The lond report of a pistol rung on the night air, 

The miser pressed his hands upon I113 breast. 

His body swayed to and fro. 

He made frantic efforts to stand. 

He tried to shriek, but his lunge were filling rapidly 
-ath blood. 


A sickening, gurgling sound alone came from his Ups. 

Then he turned slowly round upon ha^k’ 

and, uttering a strange, gasping sob, fell headlong back 
wards into the hole he had bag with so much toil. • 

CHAPTER XLI. 

THE HIGHWAYMEN DEAL RETRIBUTION TO THE 
MURDER1K OP THE OLD MISER. 

Our two friends were so much absorbed by the 
seene in the deU, that, had their lives depended upon it, 
they could not have stirred a step. 

When, however, the report of the pistol came so un 
expectedly upon their oars, both ga ve a sudden sta 3 sa 
almost List their footing. . . tv v 

By an impulse whioh he could notcoutrolJDmk sprwi 
forward, hut Tom King held him back as he wb«K>*# 

, impressively-' 
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“ Silence! Do not stir! We shaft see tie nan who 
fired that oowardly shot, or I am mistaken ” 

.Dick obeyed. , 

■’At the earns moment a great rustling among the trees 
took plaoe, but, of course, m the profound darkness they 
could see nothing. 

Then they heauJ a heavy footsten. orunchtwr on tr.e 
gravelly soil. 

With their' eyes wide Itpen and their Heads stretched 
forward, the highwaymen waited with indescribable im- 
patience for this individual to make his appearance. 

They were not long kept in suspense. 

The lantern which the raiser had placed npon the little 
mound of earth still shed its faint glimmoring light udod 
the scene. 

But it was on the bleeding corpse of the old man mat 
its rays fell with the most force and intensity. 

To the excited fancy of the highwaymen it seemed as 
though the light had concentrated itself there specialty 

But this was only fancy, for something, at first dim 
and undefined, came within the sphere of the lantern’s 
beams, and at a considerable distance from the body. 

1 ’resently this something came more fully into the 
influence of the light. 

And then they saw a man. 

He was advancing in a strange, creeping, stooping 
fashion. 

But as he came from the opposite side of the dingle to 
that upon which our friends were standing, they of coarse 
saw his face with great distinctness. 

It seemed terribly repulsive — most likely more so than 
it really was. It was seen under peculiar circumstances, 
and such as were by no means to his advantage , 

When within about Bix paces of the old miser’s body 
this man paused. 

Ho put up his hand to shade the beams of the lantern 
from his eyes while ho took a long look at his victim. 

Then he spoke in a deep, hoarse whisper. 

“Is — is he dead?” he asked. “Is he quite dead? 
He seems still enough ! He — he must be dead ! I have 
used a pistol too often to miss a mark like that ! Ha must 
be dead — dead! Ha! Mercy — mercy! Help! help!’’ 

He uttered loud screams and flung himself upon his 
Jcnee3. 

And yet there was, to all appearance, nothing to cause 
this sudden outbreak of terror and alarm. 

Our friends could not fail to be rnncli startled by it, and 
they looked round with something like dismay, wondering 
irhat was going to happen next. 

But all remained just as it was before. 

Quite bewildered, the highwaymen kept their aje% upon 
the man who, after making several unsuccessful efforts, at 
last rose to his feet. 

With an intensity and anxiety which cannot be described, 
our friends listened for this man to speak. 

It was from his lips alone that they could hope to learn 
the reason of his mysterious fear. 

He soon spoke. 

“What a fool I must” he!” he said, nervously, “to 
frighten my 3 elf in that way. It was n— nothing after all. 
Nothing! "I thought I felt somo one clutch me by the 
throat ! Could it have been all fancy ! No— no ! It was 
—it was something ! I felt something touch me, surely ! 
What was it ? What was it ? ” 

lie looked upon the ground near his feet, a 3 well as his 
trembling limbs would allow him. 

“ Of course ; why this must be it, and 30 I have alarmed 
myself with nothing ! This little branch it was that fell 
from one of the trees above, and struck me on the back, 
T suppose. Curse it ! ” 

He threw the branch upon the ground a 3 be spoke. 

The cause of the poor wretch's terror was now suffi. 
oventi.y explained. 

tty some means, a little branch from one of the trees 
nad bocome disengaged from its hold upon the parent 
stem, and falling down, had struck the murderer upon 
1 hr back, filling his very seul wit 1 ' •'.mortal terror, such as 
he had never before felt. 

How true it is a guilty conscience needs no reuser. 

Considerable relieved, our friends continual to watch 
him attentively 

It would seem as though ne ha 1 gathered courage from 
the discovery he had just made, for he •^■idked now quite 
up to bi3 Viutirr, 


“ He is dead, sure enough, and I— I am a murderer ! 
I have shot many a bird and many an animal before to- 
lay, hot >over a human being! But why did he tempt 
his fate ? Mv life would have been one continual dread 
if he had li ved after he swore to haunt me ! It was bin 
own fault — his own foult ! Surely, what I did was bat 
acting in my own defence ! ” 

In this way, as he stooped over the stark and prostrate 
corpse, did the murderer endeavour to deceive his con- 
science. 

“I will bury him nere— here, wnere he buried his 
treasure 1 He caanos grumble at that, surely . Then I 
will flee far, far from thus spot, which to me will be always 
full of horrors ! With his riches I shall be able to live 
like the great ones of the land Ha ! that were indeed 
.worth something ! I shall soon forget, in the pleasure of 
possessing it, the maimer in which I obtained the w ealth 
— very soon. _ And then all will be well.” 

“ No, villain ! ” cried Dick, in his loud, clear voice, 
which struck terror to the soul of the guilty man ; “ no, 
all will not be well. Murder will out ^vith the death 
of a human body there arises an invisible avenger which 
pursues he murderer until the ends of justice are ap- 
peased ! ” 

“ Ha ! ” yellea the man, as he turned to fly ; " dis- 
covered ! A thousand curses ! All is lost now ! ” 

But he was not suffered to escape King sprang for- 
ward, and grasped him tightly by the throat. 

And then this man, wh in more dial, one respect 
resembled one of those ferocious animals which will light 
only when placed at bay, faced about and commenced a 
desperate struggle with his captor. » 

He was a tall, powerful man, and now despair seemed 
to have redoubled his strength ; and King felt that if he 
wished to secure him he would have to call his friend to 
his assistance. 

Turpin sprang forward. 

Between them the murderer stood not toe ghost of a 
chance, and he was overpowered almost immediately. 

King placed his foot upon his breast, and, drawing his 
hanger, held it at his throat. 

Its sharp point just penetrated the skin. 

“Move hand or foot,” said King, “and you are a dead 
man. Now answer me, and truly : who is it you have so 
treacherously murdered ? ” 

The man remained doggedly silent. 

“ Answer,” said King, again : “ who is it you have shot 
in so cowardly a manner ? ” 

Still no reply. 

Tom pressed slightly upon the hilt of his hanger, and, 
as the murderer felt it entering the flesh, he cried — 

“ Curse you both ! would you murder me by inches ? It 
was my master.” 

“ Your master! Then the crime is doubly enormous ! 
What was his name ? Who was he ? ” 

“ Olinthns Furze, the miser.” 

“ It was you, then, that came here and dug up the old 
man ’3 treasure-box. To what place have you removed it?” 

“ I will not tell you,” said the man, fiercely. “ You 
shall kill me first ! ” 

“ Now, look here, Tom,” said Dick, who had been very 
busily engaged about something during the past tew 
minutes. “ Look here, Tom, I will show you how to deal 
out retribution to this fellow.” 

King turned round, and saw his comrade holding a 
piece of rope with a large noose at the end of it towards 
him ! 

“ Are you going to hang him ? ” 

“Yes, but not by the neck, though. You keep him iu 
his place, and I will slip it over him ! ” 

And, although he experienced considerable difficulty, 
Turpin slipped the noose over tbe man’s ’'cad, and drew 
it tight under the armpits. 

The other enu of the rope had been oust over the stout 
limb of a tree a few feet overhead. 

Dick began to haul him up. 

Tbe man shrieked, and kicked, and straggled, but ah in 
vain ! 

C'p he went 

Thty drew him up until his teet were about four feet 
from the ground. 

Then the highwaymen secured tie rope to the vremk ov 
the tres-v 
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The mo~ , orer swung round and round, and . swayed to orar profession, and wbc knows, if we bury this treasure, 
and ir®. ' ~ that we may rot some day be very glad of it, and find it 

Tfca expression of his face was so awful thus wfo.u of the utmost service.” 
they saw it '■be highwaymen sfrndderingly withdrew thrir “ WLc, indeed ? ” 
gaze. ” "You consent, then ? ” 

The rays of the lantern sun ptayeu upon the form of ' 1 That we shall look about in the endeavour to find the 
the old miser, and upon this object the eyes of the mar. casket? Yes.” 

Jerer were fixed as if with some terrible fascination. “And if we do find it, to bury it ?” 

“ Here you will remain,” said Dick, “ in the company “ Yes. ' 
cf he whom you have deprived of life until some oneV “ Come on, then ! Be careful of your footing ! Wlaat 
stall find you here, and convey you to the nearest prison.” can have caused the man to be silent so suddenly, I 
“Curses on you!” howled the man; “curses on yon wonder?” 
both! What was it I did to you ? Why did you interfere “We shall soon know that. I can just see him now. 


with me P Corses on you ! ” 


How very still he hangs ! Is he dead ? ’ 


“ You can cry out as loudly as you please,” said Tom “ I should think it would he scarcely probable. And 
King, “some one will doubtless hear yonr shouts. May yet I don't know, either. He might be ! ’ 
the terrible spectacle before you prove some slight punish- “ He might ! ” 

ment for the deed you have done.” “ I hope not, however, for I am greatly in hopes of being 

As he spoke, Tom and Tnrpin picked np the hall of able to extort, from bur. some particulars respecting the 
string, and began to thread their way back to the place whereabouts of the casket.” 

where they had left their horses While speaking, they had reached the bottom of the 

It was well they took the precaution, for, without some dingle, 
such guide, it would have been impossible on that dark The lantern still burned clearly, and Tom King went 
flight to have found their way through the mazes of the towards it and took it np. 

forest. Then, carefully avoiding the bleeding body of the miser. 

The loud shouts and frantic screams of the murderer he made a detour, and reached the tree to which he had 
of the old miser echoed and re-echoed along the glades, suspended the servant, 
rousing from their night’s repoBe many a wud denizen of Be cast the light upwards. 

the forest. “ Your hopes of learning anything are at an end, Dick. 

At last thev ceased with a suddenness and abruptness See, he is quite dead ! He must have shouted until he 
that was startling in the extreme. broke a blood-vessel ,- for see, it has streamedull down his 

„ , clothing, and is even now bubbling from his mouth ! ” 

r>xr * uTru vr tt “ Turn the light away, Tom, I cannot bear to look upon 

LilAhihit At. 11. him. Well, he has met with no more then his deserts ! ” 

due friends ARE OVERWHELMED with ADVENTURES OF « True, and yet when these signs of the tragedy are 
the most extraordinary description. discoveied, as they are sure to be sooner or later, how 

“ What is the meaning of that ? ” asked Tom, of his inexplicable it will all appear ! ” 

companion. “ I think myself they will have some difficulty in ar- 

“ I hardly know, but I was thinking just as you spoke riving at a correct solution of the affair.” 
about the miser’s casket of gold ! ” “ If they are left to draw their own conclusions from 

“ Well ? ” what they see they certainly will ; but I think we shall be 

“ Oh ! nothing, only I cannot help thinking that it is’ only doing our duty by leaving them some clue.” 
not tar from where we stood.” “ What do you propose ? ” 

“ What makes you think that ? ” “Oh! it can be done simply enough. Get your lead 

“ 1’U tell you. But while I do so let us retrace our pencil, and write a few words upon the leaf of a posket- 
steps to the dingle and ascertain the meaning of the ces- book, and place it somewhere about his person.” 


taticn of the man’s shouts.” 

“ Is it worth while, think you ? ” 

“ I do. I am sure of it. Listen ! ” 

“ I am all attention.” 

“ In the first place, then, let us set about to account for 
the presence of the murderer at the spot where the rob- 
bery was committed, and at so late an hour.” 


“ A good thought ; it shall he done. I have, though, 
one little amendment to propose.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ Why that you write tho document,” 

“ Oh, very well ; just as you like.” 

“ Why the fact is, where I went to senoo: we did not 
pay much attention to writing and such like. Now I know 


“ That, I presume,” said Tom, “ can be acaounted for you are a good scholar.” 
in two ways. Either he had only just removed the casket “ Middling, as to that. Still I can manage a job of that 
and had not time to get away before his master came, or sort.” 


pletely.” 

“ Exactly. Now, under either of these circumstances, 
the casket of gold must he somewhere close to the dingle.” 
“ Of course.” 

“ Very well, then, don’t yon oansiaer it would be very 


“ Just so,” said Tom, as he took out an elaborate pocket- 
book, and prepared to write ; “ what shall I say ? ” 

“ I shall leave that to you.” 

Tom sucked the end of the pencil very deliberately, in 
order to collect his thoughts. 

Then he wrote, bearing very hard upon the paper, so 


wrong on onr parts to leave such a treasure to the chance that the writing should he as black as possible, the follow- 
finding of anyone ? ” ing words : 

“ H — m ! perhaps it would 1 But what could we do “ We, Bichard Turpin and Thomas King, do hereby 
with it, and, to tell you the truth, Dick, 1 don’t like the certify that, having witnessed this man, whose name we 
idea of having anything more to do with it. The miser’B do not know, commit a deliberate murder upon the person 
curse will cling to it, and it will I fancy prove anything of one whom we believe to be known as Olintkus i’urze, 
but a blessing to its possessor.” the miser, did pass a rope under his arm pits and suspend 

“Tko— -pho! Tom. Shake off such foofisu uotions as him to this tree in order tt^it he might be discovered and 
those I beg Beallv now, I did not- think you were so punished for his crime, which we cordially detest, 
superstitious ' I “ And we hereby further certify that, hearing hiB shouts 

“ Don’t laugh at it my friend. You will find it turn out ] and screams suddenly cease, we did retrace our steps to 
a «*noos matter.” > learn the cause, and found him dead and bleeding from 

“ Oh stuff l Now loon nere, I’ll tell you what Til do.” j the mouth, having apparently broken a blood-vessel m his 
They reached the brim of the dingle as he spoke, and ’ frantie 'creams, 
they paused thej° to continue the conversation, “Bichard Turpin. 

“Well?” feigned) “ Thomas King.” 

“ Let us look aoout the dsll in every part until we find ! M That will do capital,” said Dick, as Tom finishoo 
the casket. We will '■hen bury it in some plane that we : reading it 1 . nim, — “ capital 1 And now tuft it into one d 
■hall easily recognise at a future time. Ui course, I bis pockets.” 
needn’t tell you anything nlout the. precarious nature of This was dona 
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“ Thank goodness ! ” said King, “ he’s done with. Ar-d 
now about this treasure. If you’ll take any advice, my 
friend, you will not meddle with it.” 

‘ Pho ! pho I I am ashamed of you. uiw along.’* 

Kather unwillingly, King again took up the lantern at»d 
followed Dick, who commenced a very systematic exami- 
nation of the dingle. > * ' 

At last, and just as he was beginning to oespair, he 
struck against something which was partly on the brink 
of the deli. 

He made an e-ruminatr^a of the object instantly. 

_ It was a large oak box, crossed and recrossed in every 
direction with stout bands of iron. 

“ Here you are, Tom,” he cried, in an exulting voice. 
Bravo ! it’s close to the top, so we shan’t have the job of 
pulling it up, and there are handles on each side, I 
declare Why, if you take hold of one handle and 1 take 
hold of the other, wo shall carry it otf first rate.” 

“ Ah ! yes, I dare say. We shall want the spade though, 
and as you are so anxious about the job you had better go 
down and fetch it, and take hold of the string at the 
same time ! You had forgotten that, had’nt you ? ” 

“ I had, for the moment 1 but, however, if you have any 
objection to going, stay here for a moment, and I will 
quickly fetch the spade.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Dick plunged quickly into 
the dell, and in a few moments 1 "“turned with the articles 
of which he went in quest. 

Then, together, the two highwayim..* 1 carried the bo*" 'or 
some distance into the recesses of the foief*"- 

It was very hard work, for the box was a great weight. 

About fifty yards from the dell was a tree, with a mon- 
strous hollow trunk, from the summit of which there 
grew out a young tree. 

This could not fail to be an unusual object, and therefore 
was well qualified, on that account, to point out where 
the treasure was hidden. 

“ You conld’nt find a better place if you searched the 
whole forest over,” said Dick, as he reached it, “ and so 
here goes ! ” 

There was a piece of level ground near the trunk of the 
tree, and Dick with the spade very carefully cut away the 
turf in long strips, about a foot in width, which he placed 
on one side, so that when the hole was filled up, the turf 
could be replaced, and so the ground show no symptoms 
of having been disturbed. 

Dick set to work with a will, and soon had a tolerable 
sized hole dug. 

Tom King sat down npon the edge of the miser’s box. 

It was not necessary to dig to any great depth, so the 
pit was uot long before it was in readiness to receive its 
precious contents. 

As they lowered it into the hole, Dick felt a very strong 
inclination to open the box, but the fastenings were of so 
complicated a character, that, after making one abortive 
effort, he gave up the attempt in despair. 

“ You must bury your riches unseen, my friend,” said 
Tom King, “ and if you will be guided by me, yon will let 
them always remain where they are.” 

“ How absurd ! Do you think any luck, good or bad, 
attaches itself to the treasure ? Nonsense ! Now, I con- 
tend it will be vastly pleasant, when we are distressed for 
money, to know just where to put our hands upon a large 
sum.” 

“ Perhaps so, perhaps so ! Come, do not linger over 
your work ! I think it’s quite time we got back to look 
after our cattle.” 

“ It is, Tom,” sa— Dick, as he patted the turf down in ' 
its p'ace. “ I don’t like the idea of leaving them at all ; 
but I have done now. I will just take one more look round 
at the pla : e , and then we will be off.” 

They di 1 so, and Turpin caught hold of the string wfucb 
they had j rovided as a clue, and once more threaded the 
intricacies of the old forest. 

CHAPTER XLIII. 

TH3 GSPStES AFJORD SHELTER TO THE HlGHWAtMCN. 
Without any acoident, save that of stumbling occasionally 
over serae projecting root, our friends reached place 
where they had left their steeds. 

Both a nnnal 3 were stretched upon the grass. They 
cmihi not be other than much fatigued. 


( Upon, however, hearing their owners approach- both 
started to tbeir feet 

“And now, Tom,” said Turpin, as he settled himself in 
his saddle, “ what are we to do next ? ” > 

“ I don’t know, I’m sure, but one thing is certain : we 
must stop somewhero, not so much on account of "urselves 
as our horses.” 

“ True. And yet they ought, I think, to boll Out, if we 
travel gently, until daybreak.” ' 4 

“ They will have to do so if we cannot 'find a halting- 
place. And now, which way do we go — to the right, or 
the left, or straight on ?” 

“ To the right, I fancy. We will keep as much as pos- 
sible upon the edge of the trees.” 

They did so, and for hours and hours they continued on 
thoir route without meeting with a single person or seeing 
a sign of a human habitation. 

Horses and riders were completely tired down by th# 
time the first Hush of dawn appeared in the e.a teri- 
sky. 

They were glad when they saw this token of the coming 
day. It seemed to promise repose for a short time, ana 
also served to indicate their course. 

They fo’md they were but little out of their way, and 
soon after leaped over a low hedge into the highroad. 

“ purely, now,” cried King, “ we cannot go far without 
meeting with some place where we can shelter for a little 
ame.” 

“ One would think not. It is a high dawn this morning, 
Tom ; we shall have a glorious day. ’ 

“ I think so, myself. Ah 1 already I can see the edge 
of the sun’s disc ; and look ! is not that a wreath of smoke 
curling up yonder p” 

“ It is. Prom some farmhouse or cottage, probably. 
Let us hasten.” 

King urged his horse to make a little better speed, and 
a word from her rider caused Bess to make a sudden dash 
forwards. 

The smoke which the highwayman’s keen glance had 
detected was some distance ahead of them, ana consider- 
ably west of the highroad they were travelling. 

They found it necessary, therefore, in a short space of 
time, to forsake the highway and strike across the fields. 

The soft turf was peculiarly grateful to the tired horses* 
hoofs. 

After crossing several meadows, they reached the brow 
of a hill — if hill it could be called, for in reality it was 
little more than a piece of rising ground — and, looking 
down, saw at their feet a gipsies’ camp. 

There were two or three of their houses upon wheels 
grouped round, and an equal number of canvas tents. 

In the centre of the circle which these objects formed, 
was a fire, made chiefly of green twigs, and which sent up 
the dark blue vapour which had arrested King’s atten- 
tion. 

About a dozen persons — men, women, and children — 
were crouching around this fire, and watching anxiously 
a large iron pot, which was suspended in the usual fashion 
over the flames. 

“ This will he the very thing for us,” said Dick. “ I 
have more than once had occasion to seek shelter from 
these strange, wandering people, and always found them 
faithful. Come on, Tom, we shall be almost sure of meet- 
ing with a welcome.” 

King needed no pressing to do this, and, alighting from 
liis steed, he made his way down the hill on foot. 

Dick followed his example. 

At the sound of tl eir tread upon the grass, the gipsies 
turned round, and then rose one and all to their feet. 

A man who might perhaps be considered handsome, 
were it not for his beetling brows, stood forward from the 
rest. 

“ What want j T ou, strangers, with the Zingari P Speak, 
let us know your will.” 

“ We are travellers, and, as you say, sWugers — that is, 
to this part of the country. Our horses have been tor 
many hours upon the road, and we seek food and shelter 
for them, and tor otu selves who need it scared** less than 
they do.” 

“ You are welcome to the tents of the Zingari,-- said the 
man. “ Fear nothing ! Truth is stamped upon both your 
countenances. Hi! Sebel! Sebel!” 

A lad of about sixteen came forward, to w n*«(. ’jK • 
addressed some words in the gipsy tongue. 
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Of coarse, neither of aiu friends knew what had been 
said, but they had no difficulty in guessing the import of 
the w ords, for ne 'Toy advanced to their steeds, taking 
each by the bridle, 

Tuipin made a step lorward as if to folio?’ hun. but 
King detained him, as he whispered — 

“ These ire strange people, and you muse ue oareful in 
your behaviour. Just watch whereabouts he bestows the 
cattle, hut do no more. They will be safe beyond a doubt. 
Let us hasten to eat with them, for when we have, no 
temptation on earth would be powerful enough ft make 
them betray us ; nay, if we are attacked, they will even 

defend u» with their Hush ! say nothing ! If we 

whisper thus, wo -’-all perhaps make them suspicious of 

03 ! ’ 

This reasoning was so cogent that Dick saiu not anotner 
word, but turned towards the man who had greeted them. 
He was looking at them attentively. 

“ The fare of the poor Zingari is hard,” he said, “ but 
the weary stranger is welcome to a share. We cannot 
long afford them shelter, for we are about to depart.” 

“The deuce you are,” muttered Dick, and then he 
added — 

“ It is not so much food ns rest that we require, though 
we are sadly in want of both. If you will allow us to join 
you in the consumption of the meal you are preparing, and 
then let us rest somewhere, we shall not only thank you, 
but leave some substantial token of our gratitude behind.” 

“ You are welcome,” said the gipsy, who seemed by no 
means displeased at this promise of payment for services 
rendered. “ Sebel will tend your steeds ! Advance, and 
we will break bread with you.” 

Five minutes more saw Turpin and King seated with 
the gipsies round the fire, and apparently quite at home. 
They jested, laughed, and talked to each other as though 
they had been acquaintances of many years standing. 

As the gipsy bad said, the fare was by no means 
sumptuoui It consisted of a stew, which both, our friends 
pronounced as being most delicious, and only needed the 
accompaniment of something stronger than water to 
make it a first-rate meal. 

The production of a couple of guineas proved sufficient 
to induce the wanderers to postpone their intended 
journey, so a tent was provided for the two highwaymen, 
into which they soon afterwards passed, and, as they felt 
in no way apprehensive ot danger, either from attack or 
treachery, they stretched themselves upon th“ rude pal- 
lets prepared for them, and in a few minutes were sound 
asleep. 

The sun had passed the meridian when they awoke 
and looked out of the tent. 

All was calm around them. The sky was without a 
cloud, and birds were chirping merrily from every bough. 

The gipsy who seemed to be in some sort of command 
over the others, upon seeing the friends at the opening of 
their tent, walked rapidly towards them. 

“ The strangers have slept long and soundly in the 
ipsy’s tent,” he said. “ The sun has already begin bis 
ownward course, and the people are impatient u* begin 
their march.” 

“ And we are quite ready to go,” said Dick, ay he 
stepped ontside. “ Fetch us our horses, and "Ve will he 
off! 1 

“ It shall be done,” said the gipsy, moving rapidly away. 

“ 1 feel now,” said King, “ as though 1 vhould.Jike a 
good swill. That would be a refresher. ’ 

“ You can have it then,” said Dick, “ 1 am eertain, for 
I can hear a stream bubbling somewhere close at hand.” 

“ And so can I now. It seems to be just beyond those 
shrubs there.’ 

“ It does,” replied Kin", as he hurried fod-ard in ‘he 
direction indicated. 

On the other side of the shrubs Dick had Jnetitiuued 
was a scene of rare picturesque '-. 'J- 

Before them was a little hollow, uown one side of which 
Hewed a pleasant little brook, which, as it danced over the 
mimic obstructions in its course, created the pleasant 
gurgling sound which bad been the means of directing 
Dick’s attention to it. 

The water was clear and cold, and the bjeEtrav-' -r 
dashed it plentifully over their faces. 

Considerably refreshed by this primitive ablution, . 
rose to their feet and made their way hack. 

Theraaw the gipsy and the boy Sebel standing near the 


tent with the horses, which had been carefully groomed 
down, so that they looked quite fresh and vigorous. 

Turpin’s eye brightened as his glanoe lighted on his 
mare. 

As he sprung upon her back, she uttered a low neigh of 
pleasure. 

King also mounted. 

Then, giving the gipsies a literal gratuity, and 
especially the boy for the care he had taken of the 
horses, the two highwaymen, at a gentle trot, regained 
the highroad, and oontinaed their journey. 

CHAFTEB TiLTV. 

TURPIN AND KING ACHIEVE A RATHER LUDICROUS AD- 
VENTURE WITH CAPTAIN SALEH NIDGET OP H.M. SHIP 

“ PLOVER.” 

“ It is a lovely morning, Dies, is it not P I do enjoy it ! 
Let us go at a more easy rate ; there is no occasion now 
for hurry.” 

“ It is Bess. When she has had a good rest, there is no 
such thing as holding her in.” 

“ So it appears. And now, do yon know, I fancy we 
have come quite far enough to commence operations.” 

“ I was thinking so a few moments ago, and was going 
to ask you how much longer you intended to keep on like 
this, when you spoke.” 

“ Then, my opinion is, the sooner we begin business the 
Viter. It will be, I take it, a very profitable place ; still, 
we must be careful not to decrease our distance from 
London, but approach rather to. the sea-shore.” 

“Very good. I advise, then, that we look to our 
pistols, so that, should anything occur, we may be pre- 
pared.” 

They drew up for a moment, while they ra-primed and 
loaded their weapons, and then proceeded on their way. 

Those who have visited this portion of the country'wilJ 
not need to oe told of its exceeding beauty ; and our 
friends, who had a keen appreciation of the beauties of 
nature, but not rm'tsb fo. ffiose of art, enjoyed the prospect 
amazingly. 

At four o’clock tl Sy had only passed a few houses, and 
had r^t met wita an /thing of importance on the road. 

This ,ras rather surprising and quite at variance with 
their anticipations. 

But presently, at the very extremity of a long line of 
road, they saw a faint cloud of dust arise. 

“ Here is something at last!” cried Diek, “really I 
had begun to despair of meeting with an adventure before 
night . 

“ So had I.” 

They walked on very gently. 

The cloud of dust, as it oame nearer and nearer, 
increased rapidly in size. 

Now our readers will doubtless think to themselves, 
Dick Turpin and Tom King wore daring men, but surely 
the writer does not wish to make us believe that he con- 
templated stopping a carriage on the highroad at daylight 
But we do, and a few moments’ reflection will show 
that there is nothing so very improbable or impossible 
about it. 

A reference to the newspapers of the period will show 
that it was by no means a rarity for people to be stopped 
on the highroad in the daytime, and even within sight 
of tl*e»r own dwellings. 

In a nttle while the highwaymen were able to distinguia- .-. 
through the dust the outline of a carriage. 

It was a very showy affair apparently, and wa3 drawn 
by four horses, attended by two postilions. 

“ This is a wedding set out, you may depend,” sai 1 
Diek ; “ I can see very plain we are going to have some 
fun." -j 

“I have no objection,” said King, “nrovid“d.a little 
profit attaches to it.” 

“ Get out ! you aro always looking after urn loaves and 
fishes. Now I should be content if there was only a 
little pleasure to be derived from this adventure.” 

“ We shall see. However, Tom, you take one side of 
the road and manage the postilions, while I go on the 
other and peep at those inside.” . 

“As you like,” said Tom ; “ they will bo here directly 

“ lies ; now then. Trot forward, not fast enough, how- 
ever, to excite suspicion.” 

“ AH right.” 
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The carriage was bow only about fifty yards from 
them, and the distance was, of course, diminishing 
every moment. 

That their first conjecture that it was a wedding 
carriage was a correct one there could be little doubt. 

The postilions seemed to take no particular notice 
of the two advancing horsemen, aec their astonish- 
ment was most unbounded when Tom King rode cloee 
to them and shouted — 

" Pull up, or I fire !” 

The rays of the declining sun glistened dazzlingly 
npon the long barrel of the pistol which Tom King 
held out at arm’s length. 

The postilions, as the reflection flashed into their 
eyeB, stopped the carriage at once. 

Before, though, Dick could reach the carriage door, 
the window was let down violently, and a head pro- 
jected out of it. 

Is was a remarkable looking head 

The face was very full, and of a deep crimson hue, 
to which a very white powdered wig formed a peculiar 
contrast. 

His first words betokened his profession, even if his 
attire did not. 

"Avast, there, you swabs!” he shouted. "Avast! 
iVhat do you mean by overhauling us ? If it wasn’t 
that I have just got married, and don’t want to frighten 
my wife, I would pretty soon settle you, you piratieal 
rascals !” 

“ Easy does it 1” said Dick, who saw at a glance the 
speaker was unharmed. " Easy does it 1 We want 
your purse and watch, and so forth.” 

" And you oall that easy, you loblolly, do you ? You 
want a good rope’s-endiug at the grating, and if I’d got 
you aboard my little ship Pluvver you’d very soon have 
it.” 

“ Oh ! indeed ! Then I presume you are the captain 
of the Plover, or Pluvver as you oall it ; eh f ” 

"’Yes, you son of a gun ! I ” 

“ Then just hand over a good booty.” 

" Never 1” said the oaptain, in a towering passion, 
as he sauk back into his Beat. 

Then Turpin caught sight of a female with a very 
graceful figure and pleasing countenance. 

Diok took off his hat and made a very deep bow. 

The lady returned the salute. 

The captain uttered a suppressed growl, but as be 
had nc weapons he did not relish attacking our hero, 
who held a pistol negligently in biB hand. 

“ Surely, madam,” said Dick, with his head still un- 
covered, “ surely you will not objeot to myself and 
friend drinking your very good health and happiness 
in the married state f ” 

The bride made no reply. 

“ Then I shall consider silence gives consent. Come, 
captain, hand over your purse like a sensible man, for 
heaven knows I wish there to be no bloodshed or vio- 
lence. Let me request you to advise him to do as I 
require,” added Turpin, turning again tc the bride. 

“ Now, Salem, give him your purse, there’B a good 
man, and let us go on our way in comfort !” 

" Never !” said the captain. “ I have never struck to 
the enemy, yet, and, damme 1 I never will. I can’t defend 
myBelf, you land pirate, and yon’ll have to take all you 
get.” 

" Very good,” said Dick, “ if yon prefer it, I don’t 
mind.” 

So saying, he very skilfully took the captain’s watch 
out of hie fob. 

It was a chronometer sat in a gold case, and attached 
to a massive gold chain, at the other extremity cf which 
dangled some very large seals. 

The captain of the Plover could not restrain a groan 
when he saw it disappear in the profundities of the 
highwayman’s pocket. 

‘‘And now your purse,” said Diok. “Remember, 
discretion is the better part of valour.” 

“For heavon’e sake take it and be off,” said the 
•aptain. 

“All right! And now, madam,’’ said Turpin, in his 
most insinuating tonss, “ let me exact a tribute from 
you. I will not take anything from you in the shape of 
jewels or trinkets, but simply a kiss from your ruby lips.” 

“ By God 1” said the captain, springing to his feet, 


“ this is too much. Damme ! I have given in quietly, 
and now you want to ki„s my wife before I have kissed 
her myself 1 No, I’m d d if you shall !” 

But the lady blushed, and looked anything but dis- 
pleased or reluctant to comply with the bold highway- 
man’s demand. 

In fact, Dick was a very good-looking fellow, and of 
a style aud colour that is always pleasing to the ladies. 

Diok shook his hair back frox?. bis face aud smiled. 

The lady bent forward. 

But the captain interposed 

“ Draw back your smirking figure-head, you piratical 
Bwab, or I’ll Bpoil the colour of it, damme ! And you, 
madam, draw back. You are my wife, reoollect, and 
I’ll make you suffer for your conduct 1” 

But Turpin was not so easily to be baulked out of 
his kiss, when he saw that the lady was evidently not 
disinclined, so he held his pistol at the captain’s head 
significantly. 

_ " Seat yourself,” he said. “ Remember, X have your 
life in my hands, and I can deprive you of it in an in- 
stant. If yon value it, sit down.” 

Now, Captain Nidget — for Buch was his name- yas a 
bold enough mm in his way, but just then he did not 
feel desirous of leaving the world and a widow. 

So he ank back ii his seat, and glared at his wife 
and the highwayman like eome wild animal. 

Not heeding him, however, Dick put his arm in the 
carriage, aud taking the lady round the waist, drew her 
towards him. 

She made a show of resistance, but when her face was 
close to the highwayman’s, she snddenly ceased her 
straggles, and Dick pressed not one, but a dozen kisses 
on her lips. 

They were not only received, but returned. 

The husband was furious. 

But Dick was aroused from hie blissful occupation, 
by bearing Tom King shout in a loud voice : 

I ‘‘ Look out, Dick, look out ! Be off at once 1 Here 
ome the officers again! They are straining every 
nerve 1” 

The words were followed by the report of a pistol and 
the trampling of horses’ feet. 

CHAPTER XLV. 

TURPIN AND KING TAKE REFUGE IN THE OLD MANSION 

AT DUBLEY CHINE, AND MEET WITH A SERIES OP 

UNPARALLELED ADVENTURES DURING THEIR STAY 

THERE. 

Our friends make a Blight mistake when they came to 
the conclusion that the Guildford police-officers had 
abandoned the chase. 

The fact was, they found their horses completely 
knocked up, so were obliged to come to a standstill, but 
they sent off one of their band, monnted on the beat 
horse in the troop, to fetch fresh cattle and also a rein- 
forcemeat. This necessarily delayed them for some 
time, but they calculated npon the highwaymen relaxing 
their speed, and perhaps even halting when they found 
they were no longer pursued, and, therefore, had great 
hopes that if they could follow they would soon over- 
take them. 

By dint of numerous inquiries on their route, they 
succeeded in tracing Turpin and King to the gipsies’ 
camp, which they reached only a few hours after they 
had left it. They spurred on their horses, and saw at 
last, to their gre . satisfaction, the persons whom 
they sought actually robbing a carriage by daylight. 

They increased their speed, and it was not until the 
postilion waved his arm that King knew of their ap- 
oroaeh. It was then he gave the alarm to Diok in the 
manner recorded at the end of the last chapter. 

At the same time, he himself turned his horse s , ead 
round, and set off at full speed, leaving Tick to follow 
his example as quickly aa he could. 

Turpin pressed one more kies upon the bride’s lips, 
and then giving Bess the rein, sped off like the wind. 

He overtook Tom King in a few moments. • 

In the meantime, Captain Nidget learned vlrth great 
satisfaction that a body of police were close at hand. 

He opened the door of the carriage, and stepped out 
into the roadway a second or so before the officers 
reached him. 
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Ha pulled off his white-j owdlkgea wig, and waved jr. j lying in the lane, and Dick took it up in both hand; 


aloft in the air. 

“ After the pirate ! ” he cried. “ Board iatpt. and 
string ’em up to the yard-arm ! They have keei-bauDd 
me, damme, and issed my wife ! ” 

The officers c7 (ffd not contain their laughter . 

They did not nevertheless, ielax their speed, hot pli i 
whip and spur most vigorously. 

ThG crses they had beneath them were of capital 
quality, and were, besides, quite fresh ; so that the high- I 


and dashed it against the lock. 

It gave wa / at once. 

Ho held ft open while Tom and Bess passed through 
He thon closed it and remounted. 

_ Bu'- a"i.ough this had been done quickly, it consumed 
time, and the officers eonsequently gai v »d upon the:? 
considerably. 

The field was a ploughed one. 

“ Everything. seems against us,” said Dick. “ Hera, 


wnyraen hod everything to fear, and the officer -everything j this field, for instance. We shall have to make onr wa? 
to hope, from the pursuit. 1 round the edge of it, along the beaten path. To attempt 

King and Turpin, however, had an excellent start, and , to cross such heavy ground would be utter madness.” 

“ " ’ “ It would, so we must do the best we can.” 

At little more than a walking pace they crept along the 
narrow path, with a deep fetid ditch on one side of 
them, and the soft ploughed land on the other. 
Meanwhile, Che officers came galloping down the lane. 
They passed the gate though. 

Then, evidently, they had not seen onr friends pass 


they took care that the distance betweeu them and the 
officers should not diminished. 

The road, too, beneath 'heir feet was smooth and even. 
Now, had Turpin been by himself, there is no question 
he would have been easily enough able to distance his 
foes in a very short space of time. Bnt then King wa3 
nor so well mounted as he was, so he had to keep Bess 
back. 

As the officer;, pressed very hardly upon them, Tom 
King noticed this fact, and he said, as well as he could, 
for galloping at such a rate as they were made conversa- 
tion difficult — 

“ Leave me to shift for myself, Dick, my boy. I won’t 
consent to allow you to lose your own chance of escaping 
because my steed is not so good as your own. Shoot 
ahead as fast as you can, and leave me to my own 
luck ! ” 

“ N onsense ! I shall do nothing of the kind ; you know 
that well enough. Keep your horse as well up as you 
can. I will stick by you to the last ! Remember what 
they say at soa— A stem chase is a long chase.’ ” 

As he spoke these words, he leaned forward in the 
caddie and grasped Tom’s horse by the bridle. 

In this way, he compelled him to gallop faster 
Fortunately they were out of range of the pistols, so 
they had nothing to fear on that account, so long as they 
kept up the distance 

They found, by the increasing number of vehicles in the 
distance, that they were approaching a towu, so they 
turned off to the right across the country. 

In some places the cross lanes were very miry, and the 
horses with difficulty struggled onward. 

When dusk came, the relative positions of pursuer and 
pursued were unchanged. 

The officers had determined to hunt them down 
It was something to be wondered at that King’s horse 
had kept up so long and so weE as he had, but now he 
gave evident signs of utter exhaustion. 

“ I cannot keep up many minutes longer, Dick. Let 
me advise you, while you have the chance, to clear off 
and leave me ; it is no good for one to destroy the other.” 

" It seems evident we cannot outrun them, so we must 
have resource to a little stratagem. Look, yonder is a 
dense clump of trees. Now if that should turn out to be 
a wood of any extent, and we can make our way into its 
intricacies, I think we may set them at defiance.” 

Tom King looked in the direction to whieh his friend 
pointed, and saw, as he said, something that looked like a 
wood of considerable size. It doubtless was a portion of 
the New Forest which had been Gut off from the remainder. 

“ It ’) our only ehauGO, he said, “ and but a feint oue, 
if you make t*e best of it. Still, there we should be 
able to bold ourselves at bay.” I 

“ It will he a difficult matter to fignt so many with aoy 
hope »( proving victorious.” 

“ How many are tliere ? ” 

“ Bight or nine; I can’t tell which.” 

“That is long odds. We must make the hert ®f it” 
And now a new difficulty presented itself, 
ft# wood they were now, of coarse, anxious to reads 
ae speedily as possible, was on the other side of a hedge, 
w high, though not so high as to be insurmooiriaole uuovr 
ordinary circumstances was yet tr- high for the tired 
horses now to venture. 

ine only resource that waH left to them was to ride 
an as swiftly as possible until they easue to a gate. 
About a quarter of a mile lower down they found one. 
Isiek dismounted and tried to open it, but found it fast, 
kb was secured by a hnge padlock and chain. 


through it. 

A little farther on, however, as they heard nethiDg of 
their prey in front, they drew up, and, having listened, 
consulted with each other as to what they had better do. 

They little thought it ; but at that very moment all 
that separated them from the highwaymen was the 
hedgerow. 

Our friends had taken the precaution to draw up so that 
no sound should reach the ear3 of their foes ; but their 
care was of no avail, for King’s horse suddenly lowered 
his head, and gave vent to that strange, gasping cough, so 
often uttered by horses when much distressed. 

A curse came fron the lips of Tom King, and a shout 
of gratification from the officers 
They prepared to leap the hedge. 

“ No, no,” they heard ■». voice say. “ Go through the 
gate ! ” 

‘ What gate ? ” 

“The one we passed a minute or two ago. Come 
on ! ” 

The officers retraced their steps. 

There was nothing left for our friends but to make as 
much speed as they possibly could. 

The ploughed field led into a meadow. 

Across this and another, and then another, with the 
officers close upon their track they went. 

And now the officers found themselves near enough to 
make use of their firearms, and the report of a pistol 
suddenly arose. 

It was simply a trial shot. 

The spent ball struck Dick upon the back. 

“ That was well aimed,” he said, “ and if the distance 
had only been a little less, I should have been done for ! 
Whip your horso! Spur him to the utmost! Do not 
spare him ! ” 

The officers appeared to be well satisfied with the shot, 
for it was followed by an irregular volley, which did no 
barm, save inflicting a few trifling wounds upon the 
fugitives. 

Tom King’s horse, although at the last gasp, kept up 
bravely. 

“ Now, Tom,” exclaimed Dick, as they crossed the last 
hedge that intervened between them and the wood they 
were so anxiou3 to reach. “New, Tom, one more effort, 
and then all will he well.” 

Tom King made one more desperate effort. - - 
He plunged still deeper his spurs iota his house's sides- 
TTw exhaustad ereatore staggered upwards. 

Loud voices, mingled with five discharge of tntinv 
pistols, railed upon them to surrender. 

But the highwaymen pay bo heed to thesu Svery 
nerve is strained to gain tie confines of the wood 
!l is but a few hundred . >43 distent frem thc-vw 
] They .-jc-re»9e their efforts. 

I It would seem though tire horses i.ne officers bestrode 
were almut as much Smocked up as the highwaymen’s 
i wu ™’ deR P'te the erwilty with whieh their rides- 
goaded them on, they swuld scarcely gaiH upon their me* 
the officers well enough knew that their chances oi 
capturing onr friends, should they su®*»eil in reaahiug 
the wood, would be materially diminished, but still thaiv 
tired cattle eould net be made to proceed faster. 


it was seeured by a hnge padieck and chain. Thev reloaded th„i, 7 7 -TT ' j !rT ,, 

it Urge, round pebble of several pounds’ weight wa, j & Set 
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“ What is it, Tom P" he asked, " Are yon hit ?” 

“ It is nothing, A bullet has struck me on the left 
arm.” 

“ It is not a serious hurt, then ?” 

“ Oh ! no. I cannot tell exactly what it is, bu„ it 
appears to have furrowed the skin from my shoulder to 
my elbow.” 

“ If that 18 all, it will not prove serious. Strive again 
to make your horse keep pace with Dess; a minute or 
two more will take us into the wood.” 

In obedience to the application of both whip and 
spur, the poor animal seemed to concentrate in its 
limbs the whole of its remaining strength. 

The speed it made for the next few seconds was 
something wonderful, it even shot ahead of Bess her- 
self. 

But when the horders of the wood fere just reached, 
it reared suddenly, staggered, and then fell heavily to 
the ground. 

Tom had anticipated this catastrophe, and had there- 
fore prepared himself for it. 

When his horse fell, his feet were already freedfrom 
the stirrups, and he stood upright, when the horse 
with a dull heavy thud, reached the ground. 

There was no time for regretB, or even for speech. 

The officers shouted with gratification when they 
saw the horse fall. Surely, they thought, we shall 
have one of them in onr power. 

But Tom, without pausing a moment, had set off on 
foot at full speed. 

Ha was an excellent runner. 

It was not long before be had the pleasure of finding 
himself beneath the shadow of the trees. 

Then Dick dismounted. 

Bess, now, would be an encumbrance, bnt still they 
were obliged to put up with that as best they could. 

Dick caught her by the bridle, and led her into the 
mazes of the forest. 

The trees in it were very old, and in aizo, gigantic. 
They grew closely together, too, and they found many 
places where it was impossible to force a passage be- 
tween tlieir trunks. 

The soil was covered with gorse and brake in great 
profusion. 

Ere, however, they had advanoed many yards, they 
could hear the officers crushing through the trees. 

Fortunately for our friends, the undergrowth and 
trees, as well as the darkness, prevented the police 
from keeping them in view. 

The gloom in the forest increased at every step they 
took. 

And now it would have been at; easy enongh matter 
to have eluded their pursuers if they had not been so 
close upon their traok as they were, but, as it was, the 
noise they made in their progress suffioed to enable 
them to keep accurately upon their traok. 

Still they 'ere in hopes, by pushing vigorously for- 
ward, of increasing the distance between them. 

In this they appeared to partially suooeed, for the 
sounds of the pursuing footsteps came by no means eo 
distinctly upon their ears as they did. 

Then Tom King broke the silence whioh had been 
preserved between them since they entered the wood. 
He spoke in a low voioe. 

It might have been that he was faint, or that he did 
not wish his voioe to reach the officers. 

“ Dick,” he said, “ Dick.” 

“ What is it, my friend ?” 1 

“ I am sorry to Bay it, my friend, but we most come 1 
to a halt at onoe.” 

“ Come to a halt ?” 

“ Yes. I bore up as long as I could, and as well as I 
could, but I am done up now.” 

“ Good heavens, Tom !” exclaimed Turpin, “ what is 
the matter?" 

“ My wound is, I fear, more serious than either you 
or I at first imagined.” 

“ Stop a moment, then, and let me examine it. Is it 
painful ?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“ Why did you not speak before? You must have 
been losing blood at a great rate. However, it is only 
loss of blood you are suffering from, and I will soon 
remedy that.” 




So saying, Dick tore off nis scarf hastily, and bounty 
it tightly round Tom’s arm. 

“ That will be better,” be said, as he oompletec hie 
task. *• I am sorry you did not mention it earlier. 
However, take a draught of this.” * 

Dick produced a good-sized flask pf. ne spoke, and 
handed it to his friend, who took a good draught at it. 

“ That’s real genuine brandy as imported,” said Tur- 
pin, as he placed the flask to his own lips. 

But, short as was the time they had consumed, yet it 
sufficed for the officers to gain upon them surprisingly . 

When the highwaymen looked behind them they saw, 
to their great aatonisnment, a number of lights flash- 
ing through the trees. 

it was therefore evident that the officers had in some 
way possessed themselves of either torches or lanterns, 
whioh would greatly aid them in their search. 

Their having kept sc- well upon our friends’ track 
oan be easily aoeouated for. 

The wonnd which King had received in liis shoulder 
bled plentifully, and all the way he came he left behind 
him such a track of blood, that they followed it with 
the greatest ease. 

But now, as the effusion of blood had been stopped, 
the officers would no longer have this guide. 

Tom felt much, better after the draught of brandy ; 
he followed Dick through a dense thicket. 

The officers must have caught some glimpse afc his 
retreating form, for several pistols were discharged in 
that direction. 

By great good luck, though, neither of them were 
sufficiently well-aimed to have effect, 

The highwaymen struggled on, now sinking aukk, 
deep in some slough, and then forcing a passage through 
the dense vegetation. 

The officers were close behind them. Indeed, they 
seemed to be making mnch better speed than our friendB 
were. 

They wore inspired to do this because the only guide 
they had for their traok now was the sound of their 
footsteps, and they knew when onoe they lost the round 
the highwaymen would easily escape, and so all the 
trouble they had had would result iu nothing. 

Hence, they pressed onwards with incredible eagerness. 

More than once they fancied they sonld distinguish 
the dark forms of those they sought oreeping in 
advance of them, and then pistols would be imme- 
diately levelled and discharged. 

But although this mancenvre had been several times 
repeated, it had not yet produced any results. 

Dick felt that Tom drew his breath slowly and labo- 
riously. 

His heart grew heavy with anxiety. 

‘‘Tom, my boy,” he mid, “ hold up! Don’t give in 
yet, if you can possibly help it. Cheer up, old fellow, 
we shall do them yet. Take another pull at the brandy 1 ” 

“ Thanks !” 

Tom’s voioe was very faint. 

Without pausing in their speed, Dick again took oat 
his flask, and passed it to his comrade, who took a 
deep draught in silence. 

The spirit had the effect of infusing a fictitious 
vigour into the muscles of the highwayman, and he 
strode forward twice as rapidly as he had done before. 

But now they made a discovery which much ck-jcon- 
carted them. 

The undergrowth was getting more scanty. 

The trees grew at a greater distance from each other. 

A faint, soft light stole over the scene 

In fine, there was every appearance of their having 
reached the other side of the wood. 

“ We are done for, after all, I am afraid,” said Turpin, 
as he one by one notioed these things. “ We must bi ar 
to the right, Tom ; perhaps we shall do better there.” 

“ Impossible ! Look ! The officers have spread out 
on each side of us. We should have to fight our way 
through them.” 

It was as Tom had said. The officers had separated 
themselves, and formed into a line, the extent of whioh 
the flashing of the lanterns which th«v oarried plainly 
indicated. 

At the ends this line now begun to ourve slightly. 

“ We are being surrounded, ’’said Turpin,as he observed 
this ohange in the position of the lights. “ They will 
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form round nj ,{n a circle. There is no help for it. We 
must push ' /.ward ! ” 

In a S-- minutes- after this they emerged into a small 
open spaa, 

It was not the extremity of the wood which they had 
reached, as they at first fancied, but one of those small 
open spaces covered with soft turf which are not unfrequent 
in forests of considerable extent. 

“ We must fight it out, Tom,” said Dick. " I wish we 
had known, w ; - would have begun before. Still, never 
mind 1 Cheer up ! ” r 

“ I feel very weak and cold, my M-ieud,” said 'l'otn, 
*' though I think I am not quite so bad as I was a little 
while ago. Let me have another drink at the b» finely. It 
Is the real stuff.” 

“ With all the pleasure' in life. Finish it off"/ It's no 
good disguising the fact, we have hot and dangt. jus work 
Before us.’’ 

“ Look, 1 * e».J Tom, as he returned the flask, - mere is 

a (HA which has teen not dow* Let ns .place out* 


selves behind its branches. We shall be better prepares 
for resistance then.” 

“ We shall. Quick ! or we shall be intercepted 1 ” 

The two highwaymen made a sudden dash across the 
open space to where a large f -se had been felled, and en- 
sconced themselves among its branches. 

It had not evidently been long in its present position, 
for the leaves were plentiful upon it, and green and fresh. 

They took up this position only just in time, for seven 
or eight officers, uttering loud shouts to each other and 
cries to our friends to surrender, rushed into the enclosure. 

If they had sought for hours in the forest, they could 
scarcely have found a better place for defending themselves 
from attack than the one they now occupied. The stout, 
straggling branches of the tree would be very puzzling 
obstacles to overcome, and very difficult ones when two 
desperate men were behind them, who had Grmly resolved 
to die rather than vield. 

Turpin and King drew their hangers, ana placed thou* 

selves oa g a w d- 
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CHAPTER XLYI. 

TT’SPrN *MD K|Nr- DISCOVER THE MYSTERY OF DURr^KT 
CHINE. 

Black bis>? nad followed with noiseless step and rart? 

Jgacity in the footsteps of her master and his comrade. 

Her fine perceptions seemed to make her conscious that 
■ilence was absolutely required, and she trod as stealthily 
as cat after its prey. 

The posture ,_f affairs in that little open space in the 
forest was rathe*' singular in itselt and most perilous for 
»ur friends. 

At some not very distant period it would seem that ene 
of those gigantic oaks, for the growth of which England 
is so famous, had — 

“ Beared its tall branches to the sky ” 
from the centre of this clearing, but now it had been 
felled preparatory to removal. 

Its branches were many, wide spi .ading, and stout, and 
covered a large piece of ground as it thus lay upon one 
side, which, of course, had the natural effect of causing 
them to spread out laterally to a great distance, while in 
many places they rose vertically to a considerable height. 

In all the forest it is questionable whether there could 
have been found a place more suitable for retrenchment, 
or a position where two men could better defend thom- 
lelves against a host. 

The capacity of this placo was, ef course, immediately 
perceived by Turpin, and he at once turned it to its 
greatest possible advantage. 

The branches interlaced each other in a very puzzling 
manner, but the two friends penetrated them for some 
distance, leading Black Bess by the bridle. 

Then, having reached a part sufficiently free from 
obstructions to alio*? of such a fea*. they forced Bess to 
he down noon her side. 

But our friends ^ felly alive to flic vital import- ' 
ance sftude of action, alid all this was done with 

great rapidity, and before the officers could reach the 
tree. 

In a moment afterwards, however, and before Turpin 
and King eould look to the priming of their pistols, they 
were upon them. 

“ Stand firm ! ” said Dick to his comrade. ■' Stand 
firm ! Remember this will be no child’s play ! We are 
fighting for our liberty and life against four times our 
force — men who have determined to deprive us of one of 
them! Now, Tom ! Here they are ! Upon them ! ” 

As he spoke, Turpin advanced a few paces. 

Ho waited, though, for the police to commence the 
attack, who had completely surrounded the fallen tree 
and were crying in loud tones for the highwaymen to 
surrender. 

But, finding not the slightest notice taken of their 
words, they fired an irregular volley into the tree. 

This was done, of course, at random, for they had no 
idea whereabouts among the foliage their prey had con- 
cealed themselves, but they trusted on" of the shots would 
find them out. 

N ot the faintest sound, however, came- from the branches 
of the tree, so they fired again. 

This volley was succeeded by a shot from the tree, and 
one of the officers placed his hands upon Iris breast and 
fell backwards. 

There was one foe less for our friends to contend 
against, 

The others, lm.rever, marked the .«pot from whence the 
flash and the smoke of the discharged pistol proceeded, 
and half-a-dozen shots were fired in that direction. 

Our friends, though, had taken the precaution t© ©roach , 
as low down on the ground as they eould, so the bullets' 
passed harmlessly a foot or two above their heads. 

Another and another shot was fired by the highway- ^ 
men, both of which took effect upon the police, whose 
numbers were thus raoidly and unerpectedlj reduced owe- 
fchmd . 

This will never do : ” King and Turpin the- heard a 
voice say. “ Wa shall be picked off like sparrows on a 
fen*". Dkarge at once, and rout them from their cover ” 

But the officers were but men, and had a wholesome 
-•read of death, besides which, the fate of their eens- 
jH -.ons was nut without its effect upon them, and the* 


they huddled together in a denser throng. 

They were quickly made aware of the imprudence of 
this, for two more shots were fired from the tree. 

“Charge! mv men! charge !” again cued the officer 
in command. “ The danger in doing so will be less than 
it is now. Upon them, then ! Charge ! ” 

As he spoke — for he was a brave man — he drew his own 
cutlass from its sheath and sprang forward. 

The others could not do otherwise than follow his 
example. 

In their progress, though, they were greeted with two 
other shots, with equally good effect as the preceding 
ones. 

But they did not draw back a moment, or hesitate in 
the least. 

The number o*' "Seers was now reduced to four, and all 
this while neither of the highwaymen had received any 
injury worth speaking of. 

There is a little mystery in connexion with the pistol- 
shots which we have yet to reveal. 

Crouching down low upon the ground, Tom King 
loaded the pistols, and handed them to Turpin ; who, 
resting the barrels upon a limb of the old oak, was thus 
enabled to take a most careful and deadly aim. 

The lanterns which the officers carried assisted him 
greatly in doing this. 

He had reduced the number of his opponents to less 
than one-half. 

It was very repugnant to Dick to pick the men off iu 
this way, but he felt that unless he chose to allow himself 
and his companion to be taken prisoners, there was no 
help for it. 

But the officers tiorn, as we have said, charged boldly at 
the highwaymen. 

^4 would have been much wiser on their parts if they 
adopted this plan at first, but the peculiar plaoe * 
which ' mr friends had taken sbtkar baffled them. 

But Dick and Tom frit from the vigour with which 
the officers now pressed forwards to attack them, that 
they would yet have to struggle desperately for their 
lives and liberty. 

Therefore, after one more discharge, they both took up 
their hangers. 

Dick felt a desire to whisper to King, and tell him to 
try his best, but he was afraid his voice would reach the 
ears of the police-officers, and moke them aware of their 
exact hiding-place. 

Instead of speaking, he simply pressed his comrade’s 
arm. 

And then the officers were upon them. 

But our friends had securely intreuehed themselves 
behind some of the interlacing boughs of the tree, which 
formed a kind of barrier almost breast-high. 

The officers had drawn their cutlasses. 

They did not wait now to load and fire their pistols, but 
each wielded his weapon with an impetuosity which he 
hoped would quickly overcome the resistance offered to 
to them. 

But they were mistaken. 

Turpin and King were both excellent swordsmen— it 
bah been imperatively necessary that they should beoome 
proficients in every means of defence — and in a few 
moment* two of the foremost officers fell beneath their 
snroltas, while they themselves had received no further 
injury. 

There was another circumstance, to®, which we forgot 
to mention, cud which gave the two friends no ineon- 
sidcrable advantage. 

It was this. 

The ground upon which the tree had fallen, rose into r 
little hillock, and it was upon the summit ot this elevation 
that Dick and Tom stood. 

They were, consequently, at least two feet higher than 
tne police, which enabled then* to sc-aeh over the burner 
of branches. 

But the two remaining offioors— one of wb»m was the 
chief —were very bold, determined men, andt bey resolved 
by their own efforts either to capture the hiphwavmen os 
die in the attempt. . 

, ' , hey were worisad np » n perfect., pitch of frees* 

Dick and Tom wweivei their onslaught with ooo’Dess, 
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and caitaif defended themselves while W ^mg thmr 
opportunity to deal them a slashing ent. 

”urpiu was the first to disable his antagonist, whom no 
wounded so severely in the shoulder that he was fain to 
sink upon the ground, and proclaim himself vanquished. 

Then he turned towards Tom King, whom he knew, 
from the wounds he had received, must be nearly, if not 
quite, exhausted. 

Dick found him engaged with the vmo of the police, 
who had already forced h is way through the umbrageous 
jarricade, and was pressing hardly upon him. 

In fact, it was well for Tom that Turpin turned his 
attention to him when he did, for his foot slipped, an# he 
fell heavily upon the ground. 

He was so faint he could not rise, for he had, since the 
wound he received just before entering the forest, l'" r f an 
enormous quantity of blood. * 

Before, however, the chief offioer could follow up the 
advantage he had gained, he found himself suddenly con- 
fronted by Dick Turpin, who at once attacked him. 

The chances between the two combatants were nearly 
equal — if anything, the chief of the police was the taller 
and moie powerful man of the two. 

Dick could not but admire the bravery of this officer, 
who, although he knew all hope of victory and capture 
was at an end, yet did not in the least abate the strength 
of his blows, or indicate the least idea of surrender. 

On the contrary, he fought, if possible, with greater 
fury than before, and for once Turpin found some one 
who ,i as fairly entitled 1 be called his match. 

Still our hero did not like the idea of slaying this man, 
foe though he was, and he, therefore, sought to disarm 
him. 

In this he was for a long time unsuccessful, for the 
officer, with loud ories for him to yield, attacked him with 
great resolution. 

There was very little light, too, fer them to fight by . 
The lanterus had become one by one extinct, ana it was 
only because their eyes had got thoroughly accustomed to 
the darkness that they could see each other at all. 

At length Dick, who was fairly weary of the fray, dealt 
one terrific sweeping blew with his hanger, which, striking 
through all guard, reached the Lead of the brave olliocr, 
who fell to the ground sudd eel y and heavily as though 
be had been knocked down with a pale-axe. 

The highwaymen were masters of the field. 

CHESTER XLTII. 

DUE. TWO FRIENDS ENTER UPON Q 'I* A MEW UtlE OS 
BUSINESS. 

Al the moment the officer fell to the ground, Tom King 
raised himself a little upon one hand and looked ecu- 
fusedly about him. 

In fact, during Dick’s contest with the chief of the 
police, he had lain in' something that olosely resembled a 
swoon. 

For a minute or two he remained rather in doubt as to 
what had happened, and he passed his other hand over 
his eves repeatedly. 

But just as memory was flooding back upon him, the 
familiar tones ot Dick*s voice reached his ears. 

“Tom — Tom,” he heard him say, “ tLe day is ours. 
Get up ! get up at once ! All is over now 1 I mean there 
is do danger ! Our foes are all slain or wounded, and I 
myself am unhurt. Come, get up — get up ! ” 

“ All right,” replied King, in what lie intended to be a 
cheerful voice, but he found to his surprise that the words 
were almost inaudible. 

He made a stronger effort. 

I am ini id I am badly hurt,-'"ne said, and he raised 
himself still further from the ground. “ Help me up, Dick. 

1 fancy when once I reach my feet I shall be able tc stand 
*11 right enough.” 

But even as he uttered this assurance, so .Bidden 
accession of weakness came over him, that he sank back 
upon the sward. 

“ Hilloa !” saui xurpiu, in some surprise, for uned then 
be had no idea of the condition of his friend. “ Hiiloa, 

1 om ire you so bad as that ? Eh ? ” 

But no sound responded to his words, save a strange 
naif sigh., ,-alf groan. 

Benoo 1 • alarmed, Dim: fc Veit down hastily by the 6icie * 
V Disced hip ' cm mxin his heart. 


It was beating regularly but very feebly. 

, * Oh 1 i*- is not so bad, after all, as I thought it was,” 

he said, while he gave vent to a sigh of relief. “ Not so 
bad as I thong it, but if something is not done, and that 
quickly, it soon will be worse. Let me get mv 1 intern 
ort of bis pocket, and then I shall be ablo to see what i 
mu doing ! ” 

The reader will recollect the lantern of which ruck 
now spoke. It was that one which had rendered them 
such signal service while escaping from the “ Samson 
and Lion.” 

Turpin was not long finding and lighting it. 

He first cast the broad, bright .beam of light upon hi* 
friend’s countenance. 

It was very pale, and streaked with blood in many 
1 places. 

Tom’s eyes were closed, and he looked for all the 
world as though Death had written Finis to his career. 

But such was not the ease, nor was it to be until he had 
seen stranger and more perilous adventures than any with 
which he had yet met. 

King opened his eyes. 

It is most likely the bright rays of the lantern falling 
upon his eyelids aroused him. 

But he could not see his friend, who held the lamp 
before him, and whose form was consequently shrouded 
in darkness. 

He heard his voice, though, for Dick, as soon as he saw 
Tom’s eyes open, spoke to him cheeringly. 

Then the administration of some more brandy from the 
flask greatly aided his recovery ; in fact, in a few moments 
he was able to sit up. 

With all imaginable tenderness Turpin made an exami- 
nation of the wounds which Tom King had received. 

He was overjoyed to find them all of a superficial 
character — the first one he had received looked the worst, 
but that was owing in a great measure to the coagulated 
blood about it, which had forced itself through the bandage 
he had so hastily tied on. 

“ Y'ou will be right enough in a very short time,” he 
said, as King looked inquiringly at him. “Absolute rest 
( for a time will be indispensable, and then you will be as 
. sound as ever you were.” 

“ I am glad of that assurance, my friend, fer I do 
assure you I feel about as bad as I well could just at 
f present.” 

“ No doubt — no doubt ! Congratulate yourself that 
you have got off so well as you have.” 

“ I do— and. sou ? ” 

6<1 ^ae 1 may aaj, perfectly *»kurt, plough I expect 
to fwaa a scratch here aud there. However* stay wh^re 
you are for a moment. I would lie down if I were you — 
it will rest you more, and you will recover your strength 
better. In the meantime I will try if I cannot find some 
| water that will do to wash your hurts with. You wall 
[ find a plentiful application of cold water will make a 
I wonderful difference to you.” 

“I should be glad of some water, indeed!” replied 
King, “ for the wounds smart and burn unbearably.” 

“ That is inflamation — a thing to be especially eschewed 
— and you may make up your mind that if the hurts are 
not well cooled with water, they will take a dangerous 
turn. I shall not be long gone to fetch some, so be 
patient. I will just put Bess upon her legs again.” 

So saying, Tunin made a few steps further among the 
branches and hoiped his mare to her feet, for he had at 
the commencement of the contest commanded her to lio 
down, and so she had remained. 

It was one of the things ho had teen most careful in 
teaching her, for he was well aware of the value it would 
be to him. In the present instance she had by lying 
down been entirely out of the range of the pistol shots. 

When she reached her feet she rubbed her nose affec- 
tionately against Dick’s breast, who in return patted hei 
upon the neck. 

Then, after a word more to King, Turpin left the tret 
which had been of such essential serv'oe to him =vbo 
crossed the little open apace. 

Bess followed him with ah ■ docility or a dop. 

He listened for a long time for the souno of flowing 
water without result, hut presently there came to Sue 
ear> - 

“■ the bubbling music of some Ijttir strwa# 

Ikwoiuir oner ros»tes.” 
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He quickened his steps, ant toon found bimaeff npon 
the margin of one of those little brooks, whioh some- 
times divide estates and countieB from each other. He 
noted the spot carefully, and then retraced his Bteps. 

King he found was already wonderfully better. 

With his asaiBtanoe Tom '■ose to his feet. 

“ Lay hold of my arm,” eaid Dick. “ Don’t be afraid 
of leaning on me. I can bear your weight well enough 
Or would your prefer mounting Bess ?” 

“ l would rather walk,” replied Tom. “ I find I am 
gaining strength momentarily, and we have not far to 
go, have we ?” 

“ Not a hundred and fifty yards.” 

“ I can manage that then, especially if we walk slowly.” 

“ To be sure you oan. Couie along, Bess !” 

It took them some minutes to reach the little brook, 
and, when they did, Tom wa3 fain to sit down upon the 
bank, which happened to be rather precipitous. The 
exertion of walking even that short distance completely 
exhausted him. 

When he had rested a little, he, by Tnrpin’s directions, 
got still closer to the, water’s edge, and put his arm so 
that the water aotuaily flowed over it. 

Dick then, by filling his hat with the pure fluid, 
poured a considerable quantity upon the upper part 
of his arm, near the shoulder. 

The benefioial results of this treatment were soon 
apparent, and when the clotted blood was completely 
washed away from the wound, it did not look half so 
ghastly and formidable as it did before. 

When this operation was completed, and the arm had 
been thoroughly drenched with the oold water — which, 
of course, had the very natural effect of staunohingthe 
blood to some degree — Turpin formed a portion of bis 
clothing into a long bandage, whioh he first soaked 
thoroughly in the stream, and then bound tightly around 
Tom’s arm. 

11 1 think the worst part of the job is over,” he said, 
as he rose from the crouching posture he had assumed. 

“ How do you feel now ?” 

“ Quite well !” 

“ I suppose you mean quite well to what you did a 
little while ago P” 

“ That’s it ! And I fanoy now if you will only bathe 
my head and neck in the same way, I shall be as right 
as right can be.” 

“ Very good ! Hold your head over carefully.” 

Tom did so, and the oopious stream whioh Dick poured 
upon it allayed instantly the smarting of one or two 
alight wounds whioh were in themselves nothing. 

After the application of the cold water had been con- 
tinued for about five minutes, Tom King felt himself 
well and strong enough to rise and walk without 
assis tance. 

Turpin obsorved this with pleasure, but he said : 

“ You must not tax your newly-gained strength too 
much, or you will suffer in the long run. I consider it 
imperatively neoessary that we should Beek a shelter 
somewhere. I mean a place where wo can, if we choose, 
remain for a day or two without molestation.” 

“ J do not know where such a place is to be found,” 
said King, “ though I should be glad enough were it 
discovered. If I oould rest for a day or so, it would be 
a good thing for me, for in that time I should quito 
get over the effects of this night’s work.” 

“ We must try, though of course juet now it will be 
more difficult than usual, for our fight with the officers 
will rouBe all the county.” 

“ It will, indeed I did not think of that whon I 
spoke. Why, the difficulty is ten times increased.” 

“ It is ! We left London because we made it too hot 
to hold us, bat I fancy what we have done will make 
this place hotter still.” 

“ You may depend upon it it will ! It iB unlucky for 
me — very. Still wo oan only make the beBt of it. Is 
it, though, really possible that we have overcome so 
large and well-armed a body of officers ? I oan scarcely 
oredit it.” 1 

“ Unfortunately for us, and for them also, it is too 
trne! However, I did but defend myeelf." 

“ And your wounded oomrade.” 

“ I think you did a fair share towards defending 
yonrself. More than moet men would have been able 
to do with snob tots as yon had received,” 


“ Bat now,” said Tom, as they both reaohsd the little 
clearing again, ” let ns go baok toonr original considera- 
tion. What is to be done ?" 

“ I have no idea farther than that we pash on as fast 
as possible.” 

“ Yes, I am quite sure the greater distance we pnt 
between onrBelves and this place the lafer it will be for 
ns. Have you any idea of the time P” 

“ The night must be young yet. However, we will 
oonsnlt the captain’s watch.” 

Oh ! he was a captain, waa ha ? Did yon get any- 
thing like a booty P” 

“Pretty fair,” said Tnrpin. 

He smiled as he took the lantern from his capacious 
pocket, and directed its light upon the faoe of the 
chronometer. It was just half-past ten. 

“ There ie plenty of time for a great deal to be done 
before daybreak," remarked King. 

“ True !” said Turpin, returning the articles to his 
pocket ; “ and now the next thing yon will have to da 
will be to mount.” 

“ On Black Bess ?” 

“ Yes." 

“ And what shall yon do ?” 

“ Walk, of oourBe ! Both of ns cannot be on her back 
at onee very well, and surely you would not have me ride, 
while yon, wounded, walk on foot ? Come, get up with- 
out any nonsense ! You will find yon will not be able 
to go on at any great rate for two or three reasons, so I 
shall bo easily enough able to keep up with you.” 

“But ” 

“I tell you, Tom, I will have no buta in the case, so 
mount at once. Yon must be aware that every moment 
may be of the utmost importance to ns.” 

Finding it utterly useless to remonstrate, King suf- 
fered Diok to assist him on to Bees’s back, who, in her 
way, seemed rather at a loss to account for the change 
which waB made. 

Tom seated himself in the Baddie. He was beginning 
to find he was not so strong as he fanoied he was. 

“ There ie one thing more to be considered before we 
start,” he said, as Dick took hold of Bess’s bridle to lead 
her away. 

“ What is that ?” 

“ Simply this. If yon have not lost all oount of onr 
course, I have, and I should just like to know which is 
north, east, south, and west. We ought to be going 
south.” 

“ I oonfees,” said Tnrpin, “ I had lost my reckoning, 
and was about to lead you off without considering the 
way. However, I am very glad you mentioned it, be- 
cause we shall easily settle the point.” 

“HowP” 

“ With the captain’s watch.” 

“ The captain 'b watch P” 

“Yes; I have noticed that many watches made for 
seafaring people have a oompass fitted in the baok, and 
I dareeay this one haB.” 

“It will be capital if it haB.” 

“ We shall soon know,” said Dick, as he onoe more 
produced his invaluable lantern, aud looked at the watch 
by means of its rays. “ Here you are, just aB I expeoted.” 

The highwayman then placed the watch in a horizontal 
position, and fonnd that the south was just before them, 
so that Dick had by chance hit npon the right direction. 

But now, feeling themselves quite Bure upon the point, 
Turpin took hold of Bess’s bridle again, and pnshed 
onwardB at a good speed. 

Just then the clouds parted a little, and allowed the 
moon to take a peep at their proceedings. 

CHAPTER XLVIII. 

A SUCCESSION OF STRANGE EVENTS — DICK TURPIN RE- 
LATES HIS EARLT HISTORY TO HIS FRIEND, TOM KING. 
Down many a glade — through many a thicket — over 
manj a stream and treacherous morass — sometime# 
lighted by the struggling moonbeam and sometimes 
in the profoundest darkness — our two friends made their 
way. Diok Turpin had hold of his mare’s bridjp, pro- 
fessing to lead her, bat although he did shape her 
course, he trusted entirely to her finer instinct to keep 
ont of any dangerous place. 

As (or Tom, he sat very quietly npon the baok of Slaok 
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b& tra* iitQS9 ttfcairaxed from fie ••• <>• Ms w- mds 
tfc9*tw wh to acftMwleeige, eve® to bir-iaelf 
Vtom time to _ fc&e as (hay praeeedad ea ther. vay, 
Dick had reeou'-'sc to the eerapass in the captain's watch, 
>c order to make sure they were »«t travelling hi the 
wrong direction. 

It was obvio* ,ty their best poliey to pet as for from, 
joadop- or > jjj f ae t. any town as si-ble, and then Ee 
concealed for a little time until tke Boise their lost exploits 
•..-•old be sure te ike should, rr come Measure, have 
died away. 

Both were weh aware that if they persevered in the 
ooorse they were teeing, they mast reaeh the se; ooast si- 
tome point between Southampton and Port.-cnouth > 
They continued, therefore, to & oe a passage in t-js 
direction, for they argued that if i' should become 
imperative, they would no doubt be able to slip over lo 
Franc* for a tin* 

It was uet until they had gone many a mile, apparently 
where no man hud gone for a hundred years at leant, that 
Tetn spoke. 

“ Disk — Dick,” he said. 

His voice was low but fine. 

“ What ii it, my friend ? Are you better ? ” 

“ Much ! But when you again look at the compass te 
make certain of our route, turn the watch ever on the 
other side and tell me what the time is." 

“ I will do that new, for I was about to look when you 
spoke It wants a little more than half an hour of 
midnight.” 

“ Indeed, so late ! Surely, now, in half an hour we shall 
emerge from this place, of which I am most heartily 
tired, and we shall be able to tell whereabouts we are.” 

“ I suppose the necessity of rest grows upon you.” 

“ No, I cannot say that is altogether it ; but I feel im- 
patient, and long to place myself where I shall be more 
secure than I am now, for I can assure you I could now 
do very little in the flighting way.” 

“ I should think not j so, for your sake, I hope we shall 
meet with no %-zerruption.” 

1 was verging closely upon midnight when the two 
friends emerged from the forest. 

A scene of surpassing beauty met their gaze. 

_ Before them, glistening in the moonbeams like polished 
silver, was the English Channel. It stretched to the right, 
to the left, and straight on before them, as far as the eye 
could reach. 

The landscape, too, was very rich, and very thickly 
wooded. 

There was but one habitation in sight, and that was a 
very fine old Gothic hall, or mansion, which was built 
upon the summit of a rock, and overlooking the sea. 

It was surrounded by a park of vast extent, which had 
rather a sombre appearance, attributable, however, to the 
great number of chestnut-trees that grew in it. 

The moon was barely half way between the horizon and 
the zenith, but she had risen above the thick bank of 
clouds, and her bright rays fell upon the roofs and chimneys 
and one side of this mansion with an exceedingly beautiful 
effect. 

For some time the two highwaymen remained quite 
motionless, gazing upon the munificent panorama spread 
out before them, it which, at that still hour, the longer 
they gazed the more beauties they foimd. 

Hick was the first to break the sileBoe. 

“This is splendid!” he said; “ I never saw anything 
one half so lovely. Did you, Torn ? ” 

“ I mast confess I never have,” said King, “ and vat 
this place is most deceitful.” 

“ Deceitful, Tom ? Why, what do you mean r Dc 
mean to tell me it will fade away — vanish — like that, whai- 
do-ycw-sall-it the travellers say they see in the desert ? ” 
“The iiH-agef Mo, that « not what l asa*t. Do 
you see tha mjgjioB up there ? ” 

' ^es.” * 


j “ Dnriey Chine 7 ** 

I Yes. Is it possible you bwe aok hitherto ieard the 

name ?” 

K I have no veuaembraatco of it.” 

■‘You surprise me ! A few years ago there was a 
great talk about it. Howeve’’ it turns not ar excellent 
thing for ns.” 

1 “You talk vather enigmatically, loin, and you jump 
from «ue thing to another strangely What is it you 
mean ? You spoke at first; about this beautiful prospect 
being deeoitfia. Hew, I should like to know fiat wbwt 
yo® meant by that. 

“ I will ten you.” 

Diet looked with increasing earnestness into Ms com- 
panion’s fine. 

He anticipated some remarkable and interesting revela- 
tion. 

“ When I spoke of its being deceitful,” eontiaued King, 
“ I llluded ehiefly to the air of peaceful serenity there is 
about this place, and thought of the strange occurrences 
that happened some twelve or fourteen years ago, when I 
wa3 a boy.” 

“ Indeed ! What were they ? ” 

“ It will be scarcely worth while to tell you now,” said 
Tom, “ nor would it be wiao. We shall soon have a more 
fitting opportunity. I intend we shall take up our abode 
in that mansion for a time ! No one will think of looking 
for us there.” , 

“ And how about the residents ? ” 

“The place is uninhabited, and has been for the period 
of time I mentioned.” 

“ Fourteen or fifteen years ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ How extraordinary ! Whatever can be the reason 
that such a magnificent property as this is deserted ? ” 

“ That forms the sequel to the account I have to give 
you of the things that happened there. It was one of 
those domestic tragedies, the remembrance of which 
endures for a generation, and is then forgotten.” 

“ You have filled me with curiosity and interest.” 

“ I do not doubt that ; but come, do not stay here like 
this ; let us push forward. In a very Bhort time now we 
shall be secure from all search ; and I Bhall, besides, he 
able to have that rest which I feel is so vitally importan/ 
to me.” 

“ I am glad to hear that. But the place of conceal- 
ment had need to be a good one, if we are to escape dis- 
covery. There will be a hot search made.” 

“ You are right there, but I am not much afraid now. 
Take the bridle again, and keep on in as straight a line as 
you can.” 

Once more then the little party set themselves in 
motion. 

The road they took, which was nothing more than a 
footpath through some fields, was somewhat declivous, 
so that in a little while they lost sight of the sea, but the 
gabled roofs of Durley Chine, owing to their elevation 
above the surrounding scenery, were still visible. 

A little moTe than a quarter of an hour’s walk brought 
them to a broad cross-country lane. 

Turpin unfastened the gate, and passed ont of the field 
into it. 

The opposite side of the lane was formed ef wooden 
palings, some six feet iu height. 

They were nailed eleee together — one strip of wood 
overlapping the other. 

A green, meesy parasite had overgrown this palisade, 
aud imparted to it a neglected appearance, while here 
and there some trailing plant had twined itself fantas 
ticafly about it. 

Above this paling, and effectually preventing any one 
from surmounting it or even seeing what was on the 
other aide, grew a large quickset hedge, which was in the 
-nil dory of unrestricted growth. 

;• Above Imt aould be seen the tops of nu *ero^s targe 


“ I have beura ot it mo ay times, and recognise it from 
the descriptions I have at various times bad of it, and 
sketofles I have seen. You, doubtless, when I joontk* 
it, wilt know its wine, or, at ah events, have heard it 
before;.’ 

“ Whit te it, then '• fa u Ml me with ounoeity." 

Be drew ctoeer to King as he spoke. 

“ It is known,” said Tom, “ Hr the tv they singular natnu 
«f Durier Chide." 


chestnut- ireeti 

“ This, I Wte it,” suid King, after lurpm had re- 
fas-eaed the gate, “is the boundary paling of Durley 
Park. How gloomy it looks,” 

“ And bo*, impregnable. How are you g'ing te efiect 
1 a entrance f ” 

I “ Why, nrt by cEmbsag ever that hedge, ,,ou may iss 
trace. If we flfflovt the paBaade we mod arrive at me 
• eutoaace 
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“Tes; but do youthinkofgettmg through them. I “Ana is there nothing more — no lines under itl '* 
" Why not ?” * “ No.” 


“ Oh I I see no reason why not.” 

“ Of course, if we find a gap in the palings we may 
as well pass through it. But 1 do not suppose we shall.’’ 

“ Not see a gap in the palings, and the place been so 
long deserted? » should think we shall be sure to 
do so.” 

“ You will know more presently.” 

“ Yon are yery mysterious about k.” 

“ Do you think so P ” 

“ I am sure.” 

“ Well, I will tell you how it is. I said just now I was 
acquainted with some particulars of certain events that 
happened here and led to its being closed np. 1 want to 
give you those particulars in the form of a narrative, un- 
spoilt by my telling you anything you might construe into 
a solution of the mystery ! ’ 

11 Then I only hope it will prove interesting enough to 
compensate me for my patience in waiting for it.” 

“ I can promise that it will beforehand ; and look, do 
you see the top of some white object just in advance P ” 

“ Quite plainly. I was just going to ask you if you 
knew what it was. It looks like some monument or other, 
but i'. cannot be that, surely ? ” 

“ 1 have never seen it, but only heard that it is here to 
be seen by anyone who takes the trouble to look.” 

“ What is there to be seen ? ” 

Tom laughed as he replied — 

“ You must wait and see.” 

The lane curved round a good deal to the left, so that, 
although the moon’s rays, which became every moment 
more brilliant, showed the top of some monument, the 
lower part was not to bo seen. 

That part which was visible resembled the apex of an 
obelisk. 

Dick’s curiosity, which was now raised to the highest 
pitch of endurance, was soon gratified, for in a few 
moments they went round the bend in the lane, which 
then for- a mile at least stretched out in a straight line 
before them. 

Near the middle of this straight piece of roadway— 
that is to say, rather less than half a mile distant was 
that which the highwayman had seen the top of over the 
trees. 

It was clearly a monument of some kind, though it 
seemed a very strange place for such a thing to be 
erected. 

In a very few minutes Turpin and King reached it, 
and by mutual consent both stopped to examine it atten- 
tively. 

The strange and startling events that are about to he 
related in connection with the old mansion a.t Durley 
Chine, make it imperative that we should be a little more 
precise than usual in describing it. 

Its height from the ground to the point at the top was 
not much under twenty feet, so that, placed as it was in 
the centre of the lane, it formed a very conspicuous object. 

It was built entirely of white marble, very highly 
polished, and the moonbeams fell upon it with rare beauty 
and effect. 

The base of this monument consisted of a square nedestal 
about five feet in height by three across. 

Upon the top of this pedestal (one at each, corner and 
the other in the centre) were placed five stone balls, re- 
sembling cannon balls in every respect save colour. 

These formed a support for the upper part of the monu- 
ment, which was composed of a pyramidally-shaped 
block of marble, at least ten feet in height. 

Such was the peculiar object before which the two 
friends paused. 

The singularity of its shape was sufficient in itself to 
attract, under any circumstances, something more than a 
passing observation, but its strange situation x*e.de it still 
tnore '-.markable. 

The highwaymen lool-efi noon it for seine moments m 
silence. 

Tom King w ns determined not to be the first to so 
He had not to wait long, for Turpin asked — 

“ Has any one been buried here ? is what is it Y ” 

“ Look a little closer at the pedestal, my friend, 3 oe: 
will iee that there is upon it an inscription.” 

“ No, there isn’t; it is a coat of arms, or something- of 


' “ You must be . asking a mistake, or else I ha”* beet, 
informed wrongly.’" 

“ Oh ! I see, said Dick, who had made a re-oxamina- 
tion of the pillar, “ I ,ee how it is ! There is a coat of 
arms on two sides of the pedestal, and an inscrini-.ion on 
the others.” 

“ I thought so. I had always been told there was. Can 
1 you read what it is ? ” 

“ On this side I can, for the letters are large and deeply 
cut.” 

“ That will do, then. T' o inscription on the other side 
is merely a duplicate of t’- is one.” 

“ Listen.” 

Dick then read as follows. 

We give the inscription just as it appeared upon the 
stone. 

In ob-.-ilier.ee to the instructions 
Contained in the last Will and Testament of 
SIR ERNEST DANE, Kt., 

This Marble Monument has been in this place erected 
by his Executors, 

In order to make known to all persons that the Will of the 
deceased Baronet strictly injoins 
that. 

Dating from the time ef his funeral. 

The 25th Jrav, MDCCXVII., 

No foot ha placed 

Either within the mansion of Durley Chine 
or the park surrounding it 
For the period of One Hundred Tears; 

But all things left 

Untouched as they were at his death. 

And 

Should any one be found sufficiently abandoned to 
disregard the last injunctions of the dead 
(which should always be held sacred). 

They will in the eyes of the law be guilty of a trespass, 
for which 

They will be prosecuted with the utmost rigour, 

Sir Ernest having caused to ho set aside 
A sum of money 
For that especial purpose. 

“ What do you think of that, Dick ? ” asked Tom King, 
when his companion had finished reading the above in 
scription. 

“What do I think of it ? Why, that altogether it is 
the most extraordinary thing I have ever met with.” 

“ I don’t doubt that.” 

“ What in the world could he his motive for abandoning 
such a beautiful residence to decay ? ” 

“ You may depend it was an nil-powerful ono. ' 

“ Do you know what it was ? ” 

“ Rumour has given several reasons,” replied Tcm, 
evasively. “ When this monument was first put up it 
called forth a great deal of remark.” 

“ It would be aure to dj that. And these armorial 
bearings on the other side .re, I presume, those belonging 
to the family of the baronet ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“How strange, to bo sure! And I seo now, as you 
pas;? down the lauo either way, the inscription is before 
you.” 

“ Just so. That was in order every one should see it.” 
“ I wonder if his wishes have been scrupulously 
observed.” 

“ I cannot tell, my friend. I can only say this, if they 
Lave hitherto they won’t be much longer ! ” 

“ Then, do you think of taking refuge in the mansion ? ” 
;; I do. I resolved npci. it the moment I saw the 
building.” 

“ Now, I should Lave thought,” said Dick, hah 
seriously, “that from what yon said about the misers 
box, you would have had too grebt a reverence for the 
wishes of the dead to disobey them.” 

“ So I should, if they had been at all reasonaole. But 
- when they are ridiculously absurd, like thesey I -consider 
j I a*n quite justified.” 

“ And so do I. For I tell yon plainly it is not b*—ise 
this place will afford us such complete concealm u t that I 
| am anxious to enter it, but I have made up my mind to 
see if I cannot find out the r» ...mi why Sir w >-»est mad* 
?c peouiiar a will ” 
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“ With all my heart, do it,” said Tom. 

" I think I never had my curiosity so much excited 
about anything as it haB been about this.” 

“ It look* like it. However, I have Heard an aocount 
of the mystery of Durley Chine, but how far it is truth, 
and how far fiction, I oanuot tell until we have actually 
seen the inside of the plaoe.” 

“ Come along, then, at once ! But you speak a great 
deal better tha you did." 

“ Oh ! yes, I am muoh stronger now than I was. 
Tours was very judioious treatment, Dick.” 

“ It was simple , and it appears to have been effective.” 

“ It has. 1 shall soon bo all right again, thanks to 
you. And now we ought not to lose any more time 
than we have already. Let us see about making an 
enttunoe into Durley Chine.” 

CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE SECRET OF DURLEY CHINE. 

Our friends now, having given one more glance at the 
obelisk, turned round. 

Then, and not till then, did they notice that they had 
reached the termination of the park paling, and that 
there was in its place the entrance gates to the park. 

They were flanked by very large solid stone buttresses. 

The hinges of the gate?, which were of wrought-iron, 
were secured in two high stone pillars, whiob had upon 
their tops the crest of the family sculptured in stone. 

Thi3 was a lion seated, with one of his fore-paws 
resting npon a vertical shield. 

“ I don’t think we shall have much difficulty over this 
job,” said Turpin, who carefully examined the lock. 

“ It is large and formidable-looking, but it will be all 
the easier piaked for that !” 

“ It will ; but are thero no other fastenings ?” 

“ None that I oan see, with the exception of two 
bolts.” 

“ Oh I they are nothing. But, Dick.” 

“What?” 

” You must be careful how you open the gate. You 
must do it so as to be able to fasten it again, and leave 
it without the appearance of its having been tampered 
with. If yon do not, you will destroy our safe hiding- 
place at onoe." 

“I’ll take care of that. You watoh for anyone coming.” 

“ All right ! There is not muah to fear, though, I 
fanoy, in the ray of an interruption. Still it is best to 
be prepared.” 

In the meantime, Turpin had produced a pick-lock 
from his pocket, with which he immediately commenced 
operations. 

The gate lock baffled him for some time. 

At last, however, its bolt shot back with a sharp click. 

It was then an easy matter to withdraw the bolts, and 
swinging one half of the gate open, Turpin entered, 
closely followed by Tom King, who was mounted on 
Blaok Bess. 

As soon as they had passed through, Dick shut the 
gate, bolted it, and then, by the aid of the little instru- 
ment which had already been 50 useful, relocked it. 

They were now standing in the main avenue of Dur- 
tey Chine, or rather in what onoe was the main avenue. 

Now it presented no claim forsnoh a designation, for 
the fine gravel was oompletely overgrown by a mass of 
luxuriant undergrowth, through which they had some 
trouble in forcing a way. 

It grow darker' and darker at every Btep they took. 

The huge borse-oheetnut trees with which the park 
was literally filled, stretohed oat their massive branches, 
loaded with dark loaves, in every possible direction, and 
making too dense a oanopy overhead for the moon’s 
rayB to penetrate. 

A row of these sombre-looking trees had been planted 
at each side of the avenne, and doubtless, when properly 
trimmed, looked handsome enough ; but now, for more 
than fifteen years, they had beet allowed to grow unre- 
strainedly, 50 that they had put forth branches here and 
there, until the whole were inextricably interwoven 
with eaoh other. 

Our friends’ progress was necessarily slow, for they 
felt it inonmbent npon them to proeeed with caution. 

It was one comfort, though, to find the ground be- 
neath their feet firm and even. 


The avenne sue serpentine in shape, so that they 
could not obtain a glimpse even of its termination, nor 
of the mansion they were so anxious to reach. 

Dick’s thoughts were running upon the mysterious 
monument. 

“ Did this Sir Ernest Dane,” he said, after a few 
minutes silence, “ have no heirs P” • 

“None very closely allied to him, but several distant' 
relatives.” 

“ And did they not contest this will ?” 

“ I believe they did all that could be done to set it 
aside, but their attempts failed utterly. The baronet 
was one too many for them.” 

“How very strange! But stop! What is to be- 
come of the plaoe at the end of the hundred years ?” . 

“ It is to go into the possession of his noarest heir 
then living. You must understand that this estate is, 
or was, but a portion of his property. The remainder 
he divided pretty equally among hia descendants.” 

“Then they ought to have been satisfied, and have 
left him to the quiet indulgence of his whim." 

“ I don’t know that. It was argued that no man had 
a right to do as he had done, and I think it was argued 
very justly.” 

“ Perhaps so, for a multitude of evils might spring 
from such a state of things.” 

“ You are right enough there, but you see here the 
place remains as he ordered it, though whether it will 
remain until 1817 is more than I can tell.” 

“ Or care to know. Thank goodneBS !” exclaimed Tur- 
pin ; “we have reached the end of this avenue at 
last.” 

It was as Turpin had said ; they had reached the end 
of the avenne, but before they gained the mansion they 
would have to oroee a lawn of unusual size, on which 
the grass had grown to a height of three or four feet. 

Before them, however, was the picturesque residence 
called Durley Chine. 

They were facing, of course, the front of the house. 

It was in deep Bhadow, for the moon wae hidden be- 
hind ; still her rays served to outline it with great dis- 
tinctness. 

Our friends made a strange, rustling sound, as they 
crossed this neglected lawn. 

“What a very pretty place this is, Tom,” said Tur- 
pin. “ Really, the more one sees of it the greater seems 
the shame that it should be left to rot away.” 

“ And yet, Dick, yon ought to recollect that our recent 
adventures will be the means of bringing ns into great 
peril ; so you see Sir Ernest’s whim has done some ser- 
vioe to us, at least, for you may depend, if we only sot 
with moderate caution, we shall be able to stay hero 
unmolested as long as we think proper.” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“ There is no perhaps in the matter ; for, unless they 
had conclusive evidence that we were hiding here, I am 
certain neither officers nor anyone else wonld be per- 
mitted to search here. I very much question even if 
they would be allowed were they quite certain.” 

“ This, then, we may eay, is a sanctuary ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And that all they conld do, if they found we were 
here, would be to starve us out.” 

“ They could do that, certainly.” 

“ But come, never mind that uow. Here we are.” 

“ Yes, my friend ; but, before we try to make au en- 
trance, had we not better house lose some where ?” 

“ I don’t know ; I fanoy it will be the beet to take 
her ronnd either to the side or the rear, and tether her 
to a tree, so that she can feed upon the grass, for we 
have no other food to offer her.” 

“ Be it so, then. Bnt you must take care not to place 
her where she oan be seen by any one overlooking the 


place.” 

“ Oh ! yes, that will be managed easily enough.” 

Bess, accordingly, wag led round to the. back of the 
mansion ; and onr friends having found a kind of shrub- 
bery, they tied her by the reins to one of the trees near 
it, leaving her sufficient length to crop the rather rank 
herbage about her feet. 

Diok was also careful not to aotually secure her to the 
tree, for he knew hia mare was sagacious enough to 
understand she was not to stray from where she bad been 
placed; at the same time, should anything occur to make 
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jrjch a 2nng necessary, aba ooald release herself trccr. n«.i 
bondage. 

This having been done, King and Turpin once more 
made their way round to the front of the mansioiL 

The hall-door was reached by two flights of stone steps, 
eacn of which had a massive balustrade. 

Two lions, chiselled in stone, similar to those upon the 
park-gates, but much smaller iu size, were upon the end 
of the balustrades. . 

Decay, however, naa already begun to exert its influence 
upon both balustrade and steps; for the former were 
crumbling at the edges, and moss-grown, while the l"* f er 
were broken in many places. , . 

Day by day, year by year, had dust accumulated in -he 
crevices of the stonework, and then the seeds of many 
curious wild plants had drifted there, and grown up, but, 
from want, of space to take proper root, dwarfed in their 
proportions. , ... a . , , 

In fact, when the two highwaymen ascended the night 
of steps, and stood upon the huge slab in front of the 
hall-door, the traces of desolation and neglect became j 
more and more apparent. 

The massive doorway itself was a perfect marvel in the 
shape of grotesque carving, hut the finer portions of it 
had long since crumbled into powder. 

The door was large, and of solid oak. Its colour now, 
however, was difficult to determine. 

It was gracefully ornamented, and, at the same time, 
strengthened bj a quantity of filagree ironwork running 
over it. 

There were shutters to all the windows, but they were 
closed. They were of a kind very rarely to be met with 
now. In shape they more than anything else resembled 
the modern Venetian blind, except that they were large 
and strong, and were hung on the outside with perpendi- 
cular hinges. ,, 

It was quite clear that to whomsoever the eccentric 
baronet had delegated the carrying out of his ip6true 


this will facilitate operations, I rather thmis. w i* 
a ,eantiful little weapon, is it not ? “ 

He held it out to Tom as he spoke. 

King took it in his hands, and, just glancing at it tor A 
moment, said — 

“ It will be of most essential service. Jut we have 
wasted sadly too much time already. So, here gees ! " 

He made a step forward to the little window. 

“ Nay, nay,” said Dick, “ you are wounded, my friend, 
although yon must be getting much better, or you would 
not have needed me to remind you of it. Still, I fancy 
I can do it better than you.” 

“ I had forgotten it for the moment, I confess. But 
take the jemmy, and start at once ! ” 

“ All right ! ” said Dick. “ It will be easy enongn v> 
get in now.” 

But he found much more difficulty in effecting as 
entrance than he at all expected. 

CHAPTER L. 

RELATES THE STRANGE SIGHTS AND SOUNDS WHICH THE 

HIGHWAYMEN SAW AND HEARD IN THE DESERTED 

MANSION AT DUKLEY CHINE. 

Holding the little crowbar firmly in his hand, and 
mounting upon a portion of the stonewerk, Dick Turpin 
made an examination of the fastenings of the tali, narrow 
windows. 

He quickly Sound they were very simple, so he broke 
one of the Ifttle panes and introduced his hand. 

Simply turning round a button handle undid the case- 
ment, and he flung it open at once. 

Then he, for the first time, beeame eognizaot of the 
fact that the Hall window was protected on the inner side 
by some ornamental iron-work. 

He communicated bis discovery to Tom King, whe 
remanied-*- 

“ Th t is very awkward, but we ought to have fovseen 


dons had done their duty, for the place was strongly ( n. You must' break it down, but be careful to do so, if 


' possible, in such a manner os not to eseite notiee— I 
,1 i . can, in the event of any one coming here to look for 


barricaded. 

Turpin took hold of the large knob upon the door, r 
tried to shake it. , , . , 

Ho might as well have tried to shake the greas uoor 
Newgate itself. 

It was as firm as a roek. ■ „ a, , s , .-. 

“ It strikes me Tom,” he said, “ that this piace rrv?v I that lurpin had already done some execution, 
be, after all, just a little bit too secure.” • “ n "‘ ,s ia f ” nsked Tom ‘ 


I shall have some trouble in doing that. However, i 
will do my best.” 

A grating, crackling sound now ensued, which showed 


“ How do you mean ? 

“ Why, that we shall not be able to get in.’ 

“ Do you tbink not ? ” 

“ I fancy we shall have considerable trouble, just put 
your shoulder against this door, and try to shake it ! ” 

“ Not 1 ! It is quite immovable, no doubt.” 

“ What are you going to do, then P ” 

“ We must seek some weak partot the defences to make 
au entrance.” . . „ T , 

“ And where do you imagine you will find it f it 
appears to me the place has been fastened up with the 
greatest possible care.” 

“ It has, unquestionably, but thev have left one point 

unguarded. 

“ Where ? ” 

“ These little windows ! 

Tom King, as he spoke, pointed to two small latticed 

They were plaeed upon each side of the door, i.ud 
probably for the purpose of illuminating the haU 


Does is yield easily P ” asked Tom. 

“ Oh ! yes. I suppose the damp has jgot to it in so mo 
way, for it hardls- holds a bit in the setting. That’s kce 
last one ! There it goes ! ” 

The iron screen which Turpin had displaced bodily feu 
with a ' Yud clang upon the flooring of the hall, raising 
a thousand and a thousand echoes in the dismal building. 

All within was as dark as the very tomb. 

Turpin leaped down again on to the stone slab. 

“ Now, Tom, my friend,” be said, “ enter! The way 
is clear before you ! I will follow ! ” 

So saying, be caught hold of bis comrade and assisted 
him on to the piece of stone coping from whence he could 
i without difficulty make his way through the window into 
! the hall. 

Tom King got quite through the window, hut did not 
jump down. , ... 

He seated himself upon the inner sill, and, turning 
round, said — 

“ Light that lantern of yours, Dick, and hand it up 
here. It is positively so dark that I could not see any- 
thing within au inch of in* nose. And before 1 shift 


stained j fr<^ where I analshouli^like to see where I am going 


They - 

glass, diamond -shaped panes 

Bui they were unprovided witn shutters. _ 

The little side windows had, evidently, either l on 
entirely overlooked, or else, finding there was no means 
of fastening them, they had been left to take their chance. 

When Tom King called Turpin s attention to them, 
both became aware that a soft light had stolen over the 
„oene and that they oould see now with much greater 
distinctness what they were about than they could beiore. 
Thev turned round to see from whence -his sudden 
•cession of light had come, and found that the moon 
rnd lust made her way round to the front of the mansion, 
! shining softly upon them. 


n ettonk ftwn'the pocket in his coat, whioh k* had ; merely noticed the distance to 
Jde exp^S iTa «owb^ (ist-ignificanl dropped ft at onoe- 


to-’ 

“Tou are wise. Stop a moment. 

Once again, on that memorable night, did Dick pioacae 
ins lantern, which had been of such good ervice to th ins, 
and, having ignited it, gave it to his friend who stretched 

out his hand to receive it. 

Tom King then cast the broad my of fight full into the 
interior of the hall. ... . 

Its vastness, both in respect to length, height, anQ 
width, was something wonderful. A carriage and pair 
oould have been turned round in it with ease. 

But Tom King did not attempt to make any particular 
, examination of the haU while in his present posftion ; ?« 
• merely noticed the distance to the floor, and, 
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[dici turpin belaying his 

In another moment Turpin had scrambled through 
the window and was standing at hie side. 

King stooped down and picked up the iron scree* 

from the floor of the hall. 

“ Take this, Dick,” he said, “and before we do any- 
thing further, or look at anything, let 'X' restore the win- 
dow to the earns mate as it was when we first saw it. 

“It ie a good advice, and I will follow it.^ First, how. 

ever, I will close and refasten the window." 

“flood j bat you mast see to do H by toe aid of ’uab 
lighr as comes to you from without.” 

“Why not turn the lantern this way ? 

“ It wonld be most unwise to do so. We do not Know 
niit even at this moment eomo person may have his oyeg 
fixed npon this building, and whoa# euapteiona would be 
immediately exes tod if he «aw a light flaeta from one at 
the window’s.’ _ . »» 

“ Yon are quite right, Tom, and I admireyonr caution, 
said Turpin, as fee forced the fastening of tho window 
into its place, tMnd me the meoe of iroa, and I wi.i 
fix it up again-” 
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( This was the most troublosome job of all ; bnt at 
I length, after repeated efforts, Turpin succeeded in re- 

plamn , j eagt touch would have knocked it down 

again, but they did not expect any one would be there 
to tonoh it, BO they considered they had done pretty well. 
I The pane of glass which Dick had brokon would, or 
! course, nave to remain as it was ; but, even in the event 
j »f an; wia earning to that door, such a little thing as 

that might elude their observation. , , , 

; When Dick atood on the hall-floor evain. ho took the 
! Untorn fr~n Tom’s hand, and looked all abont him by its 

[ “from too very first he bad felt a deep curionsity about 
I this bo strangely deserted mansion. 

1 He turned the beam of light first upon me wajJe 

F or about half-way they were composed cf WaeE 
oaken panelling, very richly and grotesquely oaiYL * v " 

J The figures upon them seemed to be income ' va ' r ^ on * 

, neeted with each other, as though the ‘ 5^ 

, allegorical or emblematical device wh)^ Xhck -t*P€icQ 
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pertained to tee chase, but he did not pause to exasnime 
k with sufficient attention to say whether it wan er net 
Between the top of the panelling and the ceilihg were 
some large paintings — at least, such, from the frames, 
they imagined them to be ; bnt they were so thickly in- 
cnirtod with dust it was quite impossible to make anything' 
mt respecting them. 

Several largo doors opened irom this entrance-hall in 
both sides of the wall, and in its eentre almost was a 
Spacious staircase, with a balustrade harmonizing with the 
panels. 

On the first landing of the staircase they could dimly 
see a hsndBOme window of stained glass. 

F.jki the roof of the hall depended a chandelier, in 
which were many pieces of wax candle. 

Pieces of sculpture of various kinds were placed in the 
hall, as well as a huge ornamental flower or tree-pot, in 
which a withered, ghostly-looking stem still remained to 
show wliat had once been there. 

But upon every object lay dust in Surprising quantities. 
The floor of the hall was so thickly covered with it that 
the highwaymen’s feet sunk into it like sdow. 

Such was the general appearance of the place into which 
our two friends intruded. 

Can we weuder that, finding some fresh wonder at 
every turn, they stood for some time motionless and 
speechless. 

At last when they had, bit by bit. seen the whole of the 
hall, Dick spoke. 

He could not tell how it was, bur somehow he involun- 
tarily spoke in a subdued voice to his companion. 

“ What do you think of all this, Tom, mv friend ? ” he 
said. “ Is it not strangely and wonderfully solemn ? 
What a pity, too, to see a place, like this must have been 
at one time, in such a state. It is shameful ! ” 

“ You are right there ! But we have not, I fancy, seen 
one half of the wonders of Durley Chine, and, doubtless, 
the remainder will well pay us for our trouble.” 

“ If it is at all like this it will. But come, where shall 
we go first ? " 

“ I should advised-said Tom, “ that we make our wav 
into some one of the apartments, and there make our- 
selves as comfortable as circumstances will allow ” 

“ But the peep at the rest of the buildiug, which I am 
so anxious to have ? ” 

“ It will, 1 fancy, be wisest to postpone that until to- 
morrow when we have daylight to aid us.” 

“ Oil ! we can do without daylight,” said Dick. “ This 
lantern will answer the purpose. Come along ! ” 

“ I caD make every allowance for your curiosity and 
impatience, but 1 must really remind you -- two things.” 

“ What are they ? ” 

“ Why, firstly, that though I have held up very well 
considering, yet it lias cost me an effort, for my wound is 
still painful, and [ am yet weak.” 

“ Pardon me, my friend, but I bad forgotten that. 
We will find some place where we. can rest at once.” 

“ And not only that,” continued King. “ Y< .i must uot 
forget that we shall only he safe here so long as we raise 
no suspicions of the place being inhabited. Now, it 
appears to me an impossibility for you to walk bout the 
bouse with a light without its beiug seen at some of the 
windows, and then, of course, we should be done for at 
once.’ 1 

“ You are thoughtful and prudent,” said Turpm. “ It 
would be almost, if not quite, impossible not to show 
some light at the windows.” 

“ Very well ! Then I propose, as 1 said, that we make 
ourselvea as comfortable as we can in one cf the rooms. 
What do you say to this one ? ” 

While he was speaking, Tom stopped across the hall, 
and put his hand upon the handle of one of the doors we 
have mentioned as opening out of it. 

“ Oh ! let ‘ v be tb»t e-»g by all means,” ssia Dick ; 
“ does it open ? ” 

Tom turned the lamb, and tried the door. 

D was fart. 

*• If we get in oere,' ' he 6aid, “ we snail have to undo 
the lock. Can you manage that, Dick ? ” 

■' t dare sav t can,” eaid^Tur^jn; “just holt! the light 
vx a minute or two, while I try 


Tom King tot.lt the light, as he was requested, wntie 
Turpin produced a small b«ut«W of skeleton keys. 

After trying several, he feund one that would unlock 
the dvor 

It was very hard to turns, but it all at once shot baefc with 
a sudden *«. p that in that deathly, silent place, was posi- 
tively startling. 

Dick threw opes the door, and paused tor a moment on 
the threshold, so that whatever fGu! air that had accu- 
mulated there should be displaced. 

Then both entered. 

“Shield the lantern a little, Dick,” saicl Tom, who had 
returned it to Turpin while thev paused at the deor 
“ Darken it for a moment, while I see whether there 
are shutters to this window, and whether they are 
closed." 

The slide of the lantern was turned, so that enly a 
flue peucil of light was allowed to pass through the 
lens. 

The room was pitchy dark. 

In a little while, though, they could distinguish from 
t lie rest of the gloom a few faint lines of light. 

“ We were right to take the precaution of dousing the 
light, Tom. Do you see ? The night light is yust visible 
there.” 

“ It is. Do you recollect the peculiar shatters ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, it is through them that the light comes.” 

“ That’s it.” 

“ We must stop them somehow from the inside, for, of 
course, if we can see the light from without, it in only 
fair to infer that our light will be seen from within." 

“ Of course. But how shall you stop up the window ?” 

“ That remains to be seen. Throw the light juat before 
our feet, so that we can see where we are going.” 

The room was of tolerable dimensions, for they were 
some time in reaching the window. 

The floor of it was, if auytliimr. more thickly covered 
with dust than the hall was, ai seemed to be different 

and of a lighter character, for c ds of it arose at every 

step they took. 

“ Now,” said King, as they paused before the window, 
“ If there are only some iuside shutters we shall be abir 
to shut out the light without difficulty. Are there any ? ” 

“No, none,” said Turpin, after a minute’s examina- 
tion ; “ but there are apparently some very thick curtains, 
and I should think, if we draw them closely and care- 
fully, they would answer the purpose quite as well.” 

“ Almost ; but not quite. However, draw them, and 
let us see.” 

But when Die* caught hold of the curtain and gave it 
a jerk, there fell down such a quantity of dust that he 
was fain to retreat. 

He waited until it subsided a little, and then made a 
second attempt — this time with greater care. 

But, nevertheless, the dust continued to fall, though 
uot in such large quantities. 

It was very fine, pungent, disagreeable dust, Ux>, and 
made our friends’ eyes smart intolerably, while they kept 
on SDeeziug, as if for a wager. 

At length, after frequently relinquishing the to k, they 
succeeded in drawing both curtains completely across the 
window. 

They then turned away. 

To their great vexation, however, they saw there was 
another window in the room. 

However, there was no help for it, so they were forced 
to go through their disagreeable task once more. 

“ I think tba' will do,” said Turpin, as he carefully 


light from your lantern.” 

“ With pleasure,” said Dick, as he withdrew the slide 
and allowed the full light to stream into the room 

The first thing they did was to turn it in every direc- 
tion, so as to see what kind ot place it wat in which they 
stood. 

f rom its dimension*, and the appearance of me ihrai 
ti.re, which, although antique, was very beautiful, despite 
tue Ouariug of dust upon it, they concluded It rvas the 


lapped one curtain over the other. “ I think that will 
do. 

“ No Qouut, and now let us have the foil benefit of the 
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dining-room <•* me mansion into which they Had mudo 

hair way. 

Everything they saw was fall of interest to tb. >n, and 
Bar fnesds spent a good ten minutes in looking at the 
different objects 

A large, substantial-looking table ran down -be centre 
df this room, with a dozen or as chairs placed around it. 

But what was most singular was, that upon this table 
were a number of small articles, which a closer examination 
showed our friend* wore the remains of a repast 

They were astonished bayonet measure. 

“ It seems to me,” mid Dick, “ that the old baronet* e 
will was carried out to the very letter.” 

“ Most singular,” said King. “ But Dick, ray friend, 
E am very cold ! ” 

“ So am I. This place strikes as oold and damp as a 
charnel-house." 

“ It is very natural it should when we consider how long 
it has been shut up. We must remedy it.” 

“ By lighting a fire, I suppose you mean ? Do yon 
think it would Ha safe to do so ? ” 

“ Ob ! yes ! Look, there is the fire place.” I 

“ I see it, but I don’t perceive any fuel.” 

“ That won’t be s difficulty. Just lend me that little 
jemmy of yours, and I’ll soon nave some fuel.” 

Dick gave King the crowbar which he carried with 
him. 

As soon as he bad it, Tom eommenced a very ferocious 
actaek upon one »f the chairs, and soon had it lying in 
fragments on the floor. 

Another shared its fate. 

Then he carefully placed a portion of the wood upon 
the hearthstone. 

It was one of those old fashioned grates, provided with 
dogs, as they were called, which were pieces of iron for 
wood to rest upon horizontally. 

Tom King laid the remain; of the ohairs in the sbape 
ol a pyramid, and then set light to them. 

It was some time before he could get them to ignite 
properly, but when they fairly burst into a flame they 
burned away first-rate. 

In a short time, now, quite a brilliant light filled the 
apartment, and revealed its most hidden receases. 

Very picturesque it looked in the ruddy and incontinent 
firelight, which made strange, oddly-shaped shadows flicker 
on tbe wall. 

“ We must look out for seats of some kind now,” said 
Tom King, “ and then we shall be quite cosy and com- 
fortable.” 

“We cannot have anything better than a couple of these 
old arm chairs.” 

“ But the dust ! ” 

“ Oil ! we can easily get rid of that.” 

So saying, Tom Kirg set about freeing flis chair from 
the heaps of dust upon it. 

Turpin took another, and followed his example. 

And now, as the dust was removed, the richness and 
beauty of the chairs became at once apparent. 

In particular the one which Turpin had taken for his 
own use 

It was the one that stood always at the top of the 
Sable. 

The back was very high, and cushioned with crimson 
velvet, upon which the coat of arms belonging to the 
Durley family had been embroidered in gold. 

The velvet had faded slightly in places, but the device 
itself was as bright ar new 

The arm? and legs of this chair were also very beauti- 
fully carved, while the upper part of the back had been 
wrought into the shape of a coronet 

Dick was pleased with the grandeur of this r t C ee of 
furniture, and he was very careful to cleanse it from every 
particle of dirt. 

Then he lookeu at it with admiration, and called his 
com racks attention to it. 

The firelight fell fully upon i*, and imparted to it an 
appearance of great magnificence. 

Beautiful !” was Tom’s involuntary exclamation when 
he gazed upod it. 

He had been 1 csily engaged in Ousting his o m chair, 
and had not ; aid any attention to Dick, so h' sauty Of 
this chair buret upon aim all at once. 

The one which King had was a w ery handsome one, but 
U would cot bear comparison with T urpin's. I 


“ I suppose,” said the latter, when they bad both looked 
at it sufficiently, and as hi seated himself in it, “ I sup- 
pose this is the chair in wh’-h Sir Ernest end his fore- 
fathers were went to ait.” 

“ There can he no doubt of that,” sa«i Tom King, as he 
also seated kimsslf. “I wonder if he ever thought it 
would ha oocupied by Dick Turpin, the highwayman ? ” 

CHAPTER LI. 

DBTAIL8 HOW IT WAS DICK TUaFIN TOOK TO 7TIE HOAD 
AND HOW EE OBTAINED POSSBSSION OF BLACK BBSS. 

“ Nor exactly, you may depend,” replied Diok, as he 
settled himself more comfortublv in the family chair, and 
;t retched out his lege towards the glowing embers. 
“ Heap on a little more wood, and then, while we an 
taking our ease, just tell ns what you know about Durley 
Chine.” 

“ Certainly,” said Tom, casting the remainder of the 
chairs upon the hearth. 

This had the effect of dulling the light for a few minutes, 
while the smoke arose in quite a thick mass. 

“ Tom,” said Dick, suddenly. “ Y ow’ve done it ! ” 

“ What?” 

“ You know how careful you were about not shewing a 
light, and drawing the curtains over the windows ? ” 

“ Well, well?” 

“ Well ! You have just put on all that wood, and where 
do you think the smoke’s going to ? ” 

“ Out of the top of the chimuey, of course I It was an 
oversight on my part, certainly. Still, as it is night, and 
the chimneys are \ ary high, I don’t suppose it can possibly 
be seen, for it will be little more than vapour by the time 
it reaches the top.” 

“ I suppose not. However, if it comes out in a cloud, 
it cannot be he! ed now.” 

“No, but I shall certainly be more careful the next 
time I put any on.” 

“ Do so. Ah ! that’s better ! ” 

A broad flame shot up the chimney as Dick spoke, and 
so put an end to the smoke by consuming it.” 

“We are very snug here,” said Tom, taking off his hat, 
and hanging it on one of the projections of the carving on 
his chair back, and throwing bis pistols carelessly on the 
floor ; “ quite snug and cosy. ’ 

“ We are that ; and after knocking about as we have 
been lately this is quite a grateful change.” 

“ I only hope we shall lie left undisturbed for a day 01 
two, and then I shall be able to get my strength up.” 

“ And I.” 

“ In the morning, though, and when we can have day, 
light to aid us, we will make a thorough exploration ol 
the place, and, if we can, visit every nook and corner 
in it?’ 

“ Agreed ! I should like that vastly. But come, in the 
meantime, just be kind enongh to pc', me in possession 
of the facts you know concerning thf leertion of Durley 
Chine.” 

“ Tbe fact*?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Those simply ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“Oh ! I meant to have thrown all that I have heard, 
without aference to being facts or not, into the form of a 
narrative.” 

“ H-m : ah ! perhaps it will be as well.” 

“ It will not take very many words, or a very long 
time. The story is, in itself, simple, yet most terrible.” 
Tom paused a moment or so. 

Dick kicked the fire together with his foot. 

“ You must ul derstand, first of all,” resumed Tom 
King, “ that when Sir Ernest Dane died, that is to say 
in 1717, he was vexing closely upon sixty years of age. 

“ In all the accounts that I have ever heard of him he 
has been represented as a dark-souled, evil man, whose 
youth was spent in riotous living and debauch, and his 
old age in sorrow and in shame.” <« 

“ T am afraid, Tom,” interrupted Dick, ‘ .nat tns de- 
scription would apply to very many baronets ; and not 
only baronets, but those who rank among the hieheot in 
the land.” 

“ Yes ; but think heaven : if there be many like mm, yet 
there are some who show us what human nature oux.it Jt 
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d« when the accident of birth raises it above the majority , 
of mankind.’’ 

“ I don’t deny that ; but never mind, get on with ymir | 

“ Yes ; hut, bear in mind, I cannot vouch for the tiuth 
of any of these assertions, for not only was 1 never in 
this part of the country before, but I have never seen Sir 
Ernest Dane.” 

“ Then yon speak by heat say ? ” 

“ Quite. I have been told, that at the age of fifty, he 
was remarkable for his shrivelled diminutive person, and 
his vindiotivo mahoe, whieh peeped O'A on the 1 oet trivial 
ooeasksas.” 

“ What a delightful ol naan ! ” 

“ Despite his numberless extravagancies, which would 
have been sufficient to ruin most men, he, at the time of 
which I am speaking, namely, ten years before his de- 
cease, was possessed of considerable riches, as well as 
many estates, which were all, however, strictly entailed.” 

“ That accounts for it, perhaps.” 

“ Very likely. Now this old, hoary-headed sinner, had 
not at all improved since the days of his youth. To be 
sure, his body failed him, for excesses such as ho had 
indulged in always leave their traces behind them. Yet 
the salaciousncss of his disposition vras in fr 11 vigour, and 
the old lecher professed to fall in love with the daughter 
of a Mr. Enderby, a gentleman of means, who resided 
not far from Durley Chine.” 

When King reached this part of his narrative, Turpin 
removed his eyes from the fire upon whieh they had been 
resting, and fixed them upon his comrade’s countenance. 
He already anticipated the catastrophe, and he listened 
with intense interest for the continuation of the story. 

“ It was said that if you had searched the counties of 
Dorset, Devon, and Hants, you would never have leund a 
maiden who could compare with Kate Enderby, either for 
personal b.auty or those manifold attractions which are 
most endearing in woman. 

“ Such, then, was the being whom Sir Emt™ Dane 
polluted with his thoughts. She— fresh, rosy, and seven- 
teen — he jejuned, decrepit, and fitly, with on: foot already 
in the grave. 

“ But Sidney Enderby, the father of Kate, was a man in 
whom no generous emotions could be found. His disposi- 
tion was more sordid than it is easily possible to conceive 
any one’s to be. 

“ He and Sir Ernest Dane formed a pair well suited to 
each other.” 

“ You have drawn a nice portrait of them at all events. 
Upon my word, Tom, I should never have believed yon 
were so graphic.” 

“ Now, stop that, Dick, or not another word do you get 
out of me,” 

“ Oh ! aever mind ! I only said what I thought ! Get 
along ! ” 

“ No sooner, then, did Sir Ernest apply to Mr. Enderby 
for hjs daughter’s hand, than the latter, with many extra- 
vagant protestations of delight, assured him that his 
dearest wish was to see Kate united to his friend and 
neighbour. 

“And so, without having a whisper, let alone a voice, 
in the matter, Kate Enderby was disposed of to Sir 
Ernest Dane. 

“ It was in vain she prayed and wept not to he forced 
into so hatelffi an alliance— in vain she urged that she had 
plighted her troth to another who was then upon the 
bright, bine waters — hor father wa.3 deaf to all— and, 
terrified by his violence, and more dead than alive, the 
beautiful young Kate Enderby, who, one would have 


Then Turpiu re-seated himself, and King weal on. 

“ For two years all went quietly, and, to all appearance, 
well Poor Kate's face, whenever it was seen, ba*i always 
the traces ol a heart’s sorrow upon it; but, for all thrt, 
she looked oeautiful, as she flitted like *>, spectre abou 
the ghostly mansion. 

" As for Sir Ernest, he grew more hateful more 
hideous every day. 

“ At length, a change came over Kate. 

“ She no longer looked sorrowful, as she aid, though her 
face wore anything bat a cheerful expression. The colour 
began to return to her cheeks, and her w asted form to till 
out to its proper proportions. 

‘ How was this ? ’ asked those who raw her, ‘ Has rhe at 
length resigned herself to her lot, and resolved to he as 
happy as circumstances would allow. ’ Alas, no ! It was 
neither of these causes that induced the change in Kate’s 
appearance. 

“No one marvelled at it more than her husband 
“ He revolved the matter continually in his miud, but 
he was unable to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. 

“ The surprise whieh he first felt very quickly merged 
into undefined alarm. 

“Among the servants belonging to the mansion of 
course this matter was freely canvassed, and they soon felt 
sure they had penetrated to the core of the mystery. 

“ More than one while out at a late hour during the 
night, or while gas ag from their chamber windows, had 
observed a shadow form Sitting from tree to tree. 

“ They immedi ,tely — rightly or wrongly — connected 
this cireuniBtance with the alteration in their mistress, 
and many sly hints were dropped about it. 

“ Shortly afterwards, however, Sir Ernest’s wife was 
observed to lapse into her old tristful state. 

“ For nearly four years, then, did this state of things 
continue ; but at the expiration of that time, one of the 
keepers in the park, while out late one winter’s night, saw 
the mysterious shadowy figure, 

“ Naturally enough they looked towards 'heir mistress 
for some visible manifestation of thi3, for they still per- 
sisted in the connection they had formed between her and 
the figure; but thoy were disappointed. Lynn-eyed though 
they were, they failed to perceive anv difference in her 
countenance. It still wore the same air of deep dejection 
that it had during the last fonr years. ” 

Tom paused for a moment to regain his breath, but 
Turpin, who was bre-thlessly inteiested in the story, 
waved his hand impatiently for him to go on. He wae too 
inwrapt to speak. 

“ I have not much more to tell you now. All at once 
a report was circulated that filled the mansion and the 
country surrounding it with blank astonishment. 

“ It was some time before it was believed, but every 
day some new fact turned up to stamp the rumour with 
the indelible impress of truth. 

“ Sir Ernest Dane’s young wife had eloped ! 

“ But with whom ? 

“ That was the question. 

“ Then the story of the shadowy figure which had been 
seen, got talked about and known. 

“ Sir Ernest had the conntry seoured in search of his 
lost bride, but all in rain. Not the slightest trace of her 
was found. 

“ In prosecut ing their search, it also became known that 
Ralph Anderdon the young sailor, to whom Kate was 
betrothed, had returned in safety in his ship to Plymouth, 
that he had left her on leave ot absence, aad then never 
re-appefcied. 

“ This seemed to point strongly to the supposition that 


thought, certainly deserved a happier and more congenial * T*™ that J hr Eraest 3 ? lo P ed . 

fate, wai wedded bv that entire upon humanity, the “Of thrs, howevarthere was no proof ; but young Am 
owner and resident of this mansion.” ' J derdon never rejoined his ship, and Kate was never found .' 

Dick looked around him, by the aid of tue bright fire-'j 
light, with a strange feeling in his breast. He could 


almost fancy — although Tom had given him no description 
of her personal appearance — that, he could see ’he un- 
happy bride, pale and sad, seated in one of the gloomy, 
funereal-looking chairs 

Indeed, so strong did thi delusion grow upon him, that 
ne was obliged to rise and walk across the room to where 
he fancied he could see her, before lie felt quite eirtoin 
that it was a trick of his imagination. 

His comrade watched him with son e surprise, but he 
said nothing. 


CHAPTER L1I. 

THE HIGHWAYMEN B18C0VEK THE SAD FATE THAT 11EFKI 
RALPH ANDEEDON AND KATE. 

Dick Turpin waited in silence for Tom King to continue 
his mysterious narrative 

To his surprise he remained silent. 

“ Surely,” Dick said, at length, and it was no a tone of 
disappointment and vexation that he spoke, “surely, 
you do not mean to saw that this is all you can tell me 
about the desertion of Durley Chine p’ 
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*" Ahniast it i»P 

“ The* it k moat iws»*'«f actor ” 

“ Men down in kit crest you have tabes io it. Bat 
what more dto yem. wpeet t® hear ? ” 

“ AH A* pnvtioaiiv about ibvttivig op the place in this 
fashion, and mettre for Sir Ecwsf wiaktag Sa« strand 
will ht did.” 

“ Then, my mend, you wan. te knew rases any 

living person knows, l laoey .” 

“ Dot, osovly, seme aesom,; woe gtv®«a of it.” 

“ Oh ! very msey ; bat whether tew© er set, w’-o can 
tall?” 

“Aid what happened here after the elopement 3 Cun 
von Ml me that ? ’ 

“ I sun give you some particulars of it.” 

“ Do *®, then, I beg, by all means. ” 

“ For mmee mewths ,t8*r the event Sir Ernest roomed 
ft boot the old mansion like an unsettled ghost. Ho grew 
excessively frightened, and would not venture anywhere 
alone ! His syne got bloodshot and deeply sunken in their 
orbits. He refused to eat, and became the Irving per- 
eonificofcion of a oonacienoe-sfrieken man. 

“ There were some who went, so far ne to s«y that guilt 
of the deepest blackness could alone wreak such an effect 
upon anyone ; while others, who wore more charitably 
disposed towards him, assigaod it to the remorse he 
must h :t r fe ft for having blighted the fair future of 
the gir! =*ho had been forced into a union with him, and 
whose life he had made a miserable burden. 

“ I ought to have told you that immediately after the 
elopement of his wife, Sir Ernest caused the room which 
she habitually occupied to be shut up, and forbade any of 
his dependents to ever enter it.” 

“That is a very strange circumstance,” said Turpin, 

is it not ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know. It is only natuwil, I think, that 
he should wish her to be forgotten, and, if possible, to 
forget her himself.” 

“ Then he took the step that was, above all others, cal- 
culated to cause her to be kept in remembrance, that’s all 
I tan mj.” 

“ Like enough — like enough ! ” 

“But go on, my friend. Just let ns hear of the closing 
op of the place." 

“ In a little while, then, Sir Ernest toe* to hta bed, and 
he never rose from it again. 

“ About three hours before his decease he had his will 
made, which, after having stated in what manner his 
property was to be distributed, stipulated that immediately 
after his funeral the mansion of Durley Chine should be 
vacated ; that all things which it contained should be left 
in the precise positions they then occupied ; that every 
door was to be locked ; every window fastened ; the park 
palings to be thoroughly repaired in every part; that 
the entrance gates should be firmly locked ; and then 
the whole left unvisited by a human being for the space 
of one hundred years, dating from the day of his demise.” 

“What a singular will! Surely, such a one was never 
known before.” 

“ Scarcely, I should think, and yet some strange things 
have been done in that way, and doubtless will be. To 
finish — he bequeathed a sum of money for building the 
monument in the lane, about which he gave the most 
minute instructions, and also sunk a farther sum which 
eras to defray the expense of keeping the palings and 
the monument in repair ; and also to proseente any one 
•vbo was found trespassing either in the house or on , be 
adjoining lands.” 

Tom paused, and then, observing L.ok was silent, he 
added — 

“ Surely you do not wish me to tell yon that the 
taironet’s instructions were earned out to the very letter. 1 
I should think you have already seen sufficient to tell you ' 
that ” 

Dick raised his head. 

“ I was not thinking of that exactly.” 

“ What then ? ” 

“ I wo-; running tho wnoie story over in my mind, and 
•ndearouring to octie to some conclusion.” 
have yon succeeds 1 r" 

"To a certain extent I have.” 

“ To what conclusion, then, have you come ? ” 

Dick placed his hood upon the corner of the old- 


fashioned dirang'-tabia, and, tasking Krug fall in th ' 'aw. 
replied, in a tone of deep and earnest conviction — 

“ The conclusion f® whieh I have come 1 make no 
doubt will surprisi y»u beyond measure, unless your 
thoughts have happened to take the same turn as my 
own. 

It was now King’s urn to feel imriously interested, and 
he asked — 

“ Tetl me wh" it is.” 

•* I am firmly of behef," said Dick, “ that. Sii Ernest's 
wife tisi’er eloped oU aft ! ” 

The deliberate manner in Bdvfoh Toupki enunciated this 
opinion <pu : e staggered Tom King, 
t, “ Really, Dick,” he said, " fl»t is an extraordinary idea ; 
i but, now you bare started it, I begin to be quite of your 
way of thinking.” 

“And is it possible, Torn, that it has never occurred 
to you befov* ? Why, a thousaud things indicate such a 
thing.” 

“ I most confess,” said Tom, “ I never thought of it. 1 
somehow or other quite took it for granted that Sii 
Ernest's wife ©taped.” 

“ And many more did beside, and so thought no more 
about the matter ; but, take my word for it, Toro, there o_ 
nometli'Og more ia this than the work!, perhaps, will evei 
know.” 

“Very like — very like. Now you have given me the 
start, or clue, as I may sail it, things innumerable come 
thronging into my mind.” 

“ Let ns wait until the morning, Tom. We will then 
together spend the whole of the day in searching over the 
place, and it will be odd to me indeed if whatTsuspect is 
not in 3ome way or other confirmed. I wish I knew 
which was the room Sir Ernest’s wife ocoupied.” 

“ 1 oannot guide you in that, for I have no mere idea 
than yourself. Still, 1 should think, m going over the 
house, we shall find it.” 

“ No doubt of that. The difficulty will be to know 
when we do find it.” 

“ That’s it, bnt don’t let ns vex our brains by thinking 
any more about it to-night. We cannot elieit anything 
more. Consent to let the subject drop until the morning, 
when I hope we shall be able to renew it, and arrive at 
some satisfactory result.” 

“ With all my heart. I say drop the subject, if yor 
have grown tired of it. But what shall we talk about 
or do instead, for 1 can assure you I do not feel sleepy 
m the least.” 

“Nor do I. I feel that it would be quite out of the 
question.” 

“ Well, then, I ask what are we to do. Start another 
subject, Tom, or else let ns go back to Sir Ernest Dane.” 

“ No — no, don’t let us do that. I have, believe me, 
heard quite enough about him for one night.” 

“ V ery well. What shall be the new subject P ” 

“ What should yen like ? ” 

“ Oh ! anything, I am not in the least particular.” 
“Very well. Do you recollect that you made me a 
promise, and repoated it more than once P Now we are 
as quiet and comfortable, I am sure, as anyone could 
wish to be, and I am sure you will never have a better 
opportunity, and it will be some hours to daybreak, 
and ” — 

“ There, stop— stop ! that will do ! ” 

“ You guess, thou, what I am about to say ? ” 

“ Of course I do ! ” 

“ Well.” 

“You want me to relate some of my baca history to 
you P ” 

“ That’s it.” 

“ Before I mado your acquaintance ? ” 

“Exactly; before I had the honour of your acquaint- 
ance.” 

“ Well, then, if you are inclined to listen, I will tell 
you all, from mv birth u;rwards.” 

“ You need not go quite so far back as that.” 

“ Very well. But there is a condition. Can you guess 
it ? ” 

“ I can.” 

“If we are here, then, to-morrow night, as we are to- 
night, that you will relate your life, for 1 am very anxious 
to near it. I know it must be full of interest.” 

A slight shade overspread Toro's countenance, a£ Dick 
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spoke, but it disappeared almost immediately, as he 
replied : 

“ I do not know what your opinion will be as to its 
interest, but I can tell you beforehand that it will be 
rather a sad affair.” • 

“ Oh, never mind that. Mine is not altogether cheer- 
ful, but you must promise to return the compliment be- 
fore I begin.” 

“ I will ; and now start at once.” 

“ Don’t be too impatient ! I must have time to think 
it over a, little. But don’t you see how low the fire is ?” 

‘‘I do now, but I didn’t when you spoke.” 

“ It must be replenished. Why, I do believe it we 
had left it a quarter of an hour longer it would have 
gone out altogether.” 

“Yes; a fire soon dies out when it once takes the 
turn. Stop a minute, and I’ll soon have some more fuel.” 

“ But it seems a great shame to destroy such hand- 
some furniture.” 

“ It does, I quite agree with you ; but it cannot be 
helped. Can it p” 

“ 1 don’t see how it can.” 

“Lend me the jemmy, then, and I'll soon have this 
one to pieoes.” 

So saying, Tom dragged one of the chairs towards 
the fire, and, having received the crowbar from Dick, he 
very quickly broke it up into fragments. 

lie placed a good half upon the fire. 

“ Now, Dick," he said, as he reseated himRelf, and 
Leaned back in his ohair, “I'm all attention, so just 
make a start.” 

“ Very good,” Baid Turpin, who, after a premonitory 
ahem 1 commenced the story of his life without further 
preface or hesitation. 

CHAPTER LI II. 

DESCRIBES HOW TURPIN COMMITTED HIS FIRST 
BOBRERT ON THE HIGHWAY. 

“ You must know, Tom,” said Diok, “ that I cannot 
boast of anything grand with respect to my parentage. 
My father was a butcher ” 

“ And so was Wolsey’s,” interrupted Tom. 

“ He was generally considered a well-to-do man by 
his neighbours ; but, in the course of time, one or two 
things dropped out that had rather a damaging effeot 
upon his character. 

“ It was always their intention to bring me up to the 
same trade, but somehow I did not liko it. In fact, I 
Was ambitious to be a gentleman. 

“ However, not far from where I was born, namely, 
at Thaxted, in Essex, there was a very large estate and 
a park that was quite overstocked with deor, belonging 
to a magistrate named Sir Thomas Deane. 

“ Well, in spite of the strictness with which he endea- 
voured to keep up the the game laws, and the heavy 
punishments he visited upon offenders, somehow or 
other, the keepers were always reporting the loss of 
his deer. 

“ There was about a dozen harum scavum fellows like 
mysolf, always hanging about, and having apparently 
nothing to do, and wo were everyone of us looked upou 
with the greatest suspicion by Sir Thomas Deane and 
his keepers, though, for a long time, nothing could bo 
brought against us. 

“ One fine night, though, as the whole party of us 
were standing over a fine buck that had just been 
brought down, we heard a loud shout, and before we 
could as much as look round, we found ourselves 
hemmed in by keepers and various other people belong- 
ing to the estate. 

“ Resistance was almost useless, but we showed fight, 
and one or two managed to get off, but the remainder, 
myself included, were captured, handcuffed, and lodged 
in the village cage, round which guard was kept until 
the morning, when we were marshalled into the presenoe 
of the magistrate, Sir Thomas Deane. 

“ lie souwlod upou us when we entered, and took his 
seat upou the benoli. You may depend he treated the 
oase in a very summary manner. He found us all 
gnilty, and oommitted us to the assizes. 

“ As it so happened, we had not long to wait, for on 
the Monday morning the assizes commenced, and onr 
case came on for hearing on Wednesday. , 


“ The evidence sgaiust as was very oonolusive, so the 
jury brought ns in gnilty, and the judge sentenoed them 
all very heavily, with the exception of myself, who he 
let off lightly, so he said, beoanse I was the youngest 
of them all, and the only evidenoe against me was that 
I was standing with the others. I ought to have told 
you that my father got a counsel to defend, and the 
line he adopted was that I was passing ttirough the 
park at the time and stopped to see what was going on, 
and so came to be apprehended. 1 therefore got off 
with six months’ imprisonment in the county jail with 
hard lahour. But I found it terribly irksome and dis- 
agreeable, and before I had been in prison a fortnight 
I made up my mind to esaape. 

“An opportunity soon afterwards ocourred, and I 
availed myself of it, and, after some trouble, did get free. 

“ Thaxted was very qniokly left behind me, and I 
shaped my way directly for London. Of oourse, I had 
no money in my pocket, the jailors took good oare of 
that. I was, besides, clothed in the prison dress, and 
this it was imperative I should get rid of, or I should 
be detected and apprehended immediately. 

“ I was walking along the London road, turning these 
things over in my mind, when I heard some one ooming 
towards me at a sharp trot. It was just getting day- 
break. 

“ ‘ Now, wbst shall I do ?’ I thought to myself. ‘ Here 
is oome one eoming who doubtless possesses the very 
articles so necessary for me to have. Shall I strain a 
point for onoe, and take them from him ?’ 

“The traveller I oould hear coming nearer and nearer. 

“ ‘ It must be so,’ I said. ‘ Such a ohance will perhaps 
never happen again, and, now I have gone so far, I am 
determined not to be caught and taken back to jail.’ 

“ So, having come to this resolution, I drew aside into 
the shadow of the hedgerow, and waited for the traveller 
to pass me. 

“ In a minute or two I saw his horse’s head on a level 
with me, and shouting, ‘ Stand !’ in as loud and as gruff 
a voice as I could assume. I darted out from my place 
of concealment, and caught the horse by the bridle. 

“ ‘ Stand !’ I said again. ‘ I am a desperate man 1 
Your money or your life " 

“ ‘ You shall have neither, you villain !’ said a voioa 
which I recognised instantly. ‘ Take that 1* 

“ It was the voice of Sir Thomas Deane. 

“ Chance, then, had thus strangely brought about a 
meeting between us. 

“ I was rather startled, you may guess, and almost 
frightened, for this was the first affair of the kind in 
wluoli I had ever been engaged. 

“ When Sir Thomas said, ‘ Take that!’ I saw a faint 
flash, and heard a click. 

“ He had aimed a pistol at me, bnt it had missed fire. 

“ He uttered a curse as he found this was the oaso, 
but before it was well out of his mouth I had Bprung 
upon him, wrested the pistol from his grasp, and dealt 
him a heavy blow on the head with the butt end of it. 

“ He fell off his horse at once. 

“ I was rather soared, I oan tell yon, when I saw the 
effects of my blow, but I felt I had gone too far to re- 
treat, so I stooped down and began to rifle his pockets. 

“ I found in thorn a considerable sum of money, for 
he had been up to London to draw some money out of 
the bank. I also took a handsome gold watch, of whioh 
I knew he was excessively proud, and several other 
artioloB of less value. 

“ 1 had done all this without finding him give the 
least signs of life, but he now began to be aroused. 

“ Thinking it best to be prepared, I went up to hie 
horse, which was standing still enough in the middle 
of the road, and took the other pistol from the holster. 

“ When I got back to Sir Thomas, he was sitting up 
in the road and rubbing his head in a very lugubrious 
fashion. 

“ I had not done with him yet. 

“ ‘ Come, Sir Thomas, aronse yourself. Strip off your 
clothes immediately ; or if yon don't like to do that, I 
will put a bullet through your skull, and take them off 
after yon are dead, whioh will save you the trouble.’ 

“ 1 oould see Sir Thomas shook a little at this, and 
like a prudent man he began to divest himself of his 
olothes. 

“ He pulled off his aoat. 
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“ Then his vest, 

“ He would hare stopped, but a menace oaused him 
to proceed 

“ He took off his cravft aad ruffles, and then his 
shirt. 

“ He paused again 

" * lie quick, ’ said I ; ‘ off with your breeoheB aud 
boots !’ 

“ He looked at ms in amazement . hut finding 1 was 
terribly in earnest, oomplisd.” 

“ He took it very quietly, I think,” said Tom ; 
“didn’t her” 

“He did! The fact is, he was only half conscious 
of what he was about. A good crack with a pistol is 
apt to h ive a confusing effect.” 

“ 1 believe you. However, go on. What did you do 
when he had stripped himself ?" 

“ Why, I stripped off my own clothes in a twinkling, 
and attired myself in his. 

“ ‘ There,’ said I, when I had done. ‘You needn’t 
look so down. You oan put on the clothes I have just 
taken off.’ 

“ He glared at me for a moment, and then began 
scrambling them on. 

“ ‘ If you hadn’t been so particular after your deer, 
one or two of which you could very well afford to spare, 
this would not have happened. Do you reeollect me ?’ 
I said ; ‘ I am Jack Palmer, whom you sentenced a 
little while back at the assizes.' ” 

“Jack who?” said Tom King. 

“ Jaak Palmer. I forgot to tell you that is my right 
name. ” 

“ Oh ! indeed !” 

“ Yes, I assumed the name of Riohard Turpin some 
time afterwards.” 

“ The deuce you did 1 However, go on with your 
story.” 

“ He recollected my name, of course. 

“'Curse you, you villain!’ he said. ‘Curse you, I 
wish you had been hanged !’ 

“ I daresay you do ! Good morning, Sir Thomas ! a 
pleasant journey 1 This seems to be a nice little bit of 
horseflesh. I'll borrow that, too.’ 

“ So saying, I jumped on the horse’s back, and 
tprned his head towards London. 

“To my surprise, as I rode off, I actually heard Sir 
Thomas give ver;t to a ohuokling laugh, which sounded 
mors like a gander in the last agonies of eti angulation 
than anything else. 

“A sharp canter, though, soon left him far behind.” 

CHAPTER LIV. 

RELATES HOW TURPIN STOLE ^18 CELEBRATED MARE 
BLACK BESS. 

“ And so that was your first little adventure on the 
road, was it, Dick ?” 

“ It was” 

“ Well, all I can say, you did things in a very bold 
and creditable manner.” 

‘ Rather ! but you have not heard the best of the joke.” 

“ What is it, then ?” 

“This. I was just entering London when I found what 
it was Sir Thomas was bo spasmodically laughing about.” 

“ Oh 1 what was it ?” 

“ When I took off my prison clothes, and gave them 
to him to put on, I forgot to ” 

“Ha! hft ! ha! Ha! ha! ha!” roared Tom King, 
heartily. “ t see ! Yon forgot to transfer the booty 
out of the pockets.” 

“ Just so.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha 1 Really now. No wonder the magis- 
trate laughed 1” 

“ None, indeed 1 But you must make some allowance 
to- me, Tom.” 

“Oh! oertamly, certainly.” 

“ I was rather flustered, you know. If was quite 
strange to me.” 

“ Oh ! don’t make any 'Xeunea, I beg I can quite 
understand it. I think it served the old magistrate 
jolly well right !” 

"So do I, for he was a selfish, hard-hearted rascal. 
However, I oan tell yon one thing, and that is, I never 
made such a mistake again,” 


“ No, I should hardly think yon would. But come ! 
What did you dc when you fouud you had no money ?” 

“ Oh ! I was not altogether penniless. I found some 
loose silver in the pockets, which I had disdained to 
take before.” 

“ But which you were glad enough of now. Proceed !” 

“ Well, I rode into London, and put up at the ‘ Sara- 
cen’s Head,’ in Skinner street, Snow-hill.” 

“ I know it well.” 

“ I had a very good breakfast, hut I noticed that the 
landlord eyed me rather suspiciously. My clothes did 
not altogether look as though they had been made for 
me- 

“ Still he did not venture to make any remark, so I 
paid him his bill, aud went to look after my horse. 

“ It was brought out to me very nicely fettled, and, 
take it alto ether, it was a very creditable looking piece 
of horseflesh. 

" Indeed, the ostler made a remark tome to that effeot, 
and added, that if I wished to part with it.be knew some- 
one who would be very glad to become a purchaser. 

“ Here was an excellent chance of getting a little 
money, so I at once told the ostler that though I had 
not thought of selling, yet 1 waR open to receive a reason- 
able offer, adding, as well, that I should stand something 
worth his while if his customer behaved handsomely. 

“ I waited in the stable a little while, while the ostler 
went into the house to fetch the wouM-be purchaser, 
who, I found, was staying there. 

“ After a little badgering, he agreed to give, and I 
agreed to take, fifty guineas for Sir Thomas’s nag. 

“ The money was paid, so I slipped a guinea into the 
ostler’s palm and made myself scarce, for I was sharp 
enough to know the sooner I was off the better. 

“ Indeed, just as I passed out of I he arch way, I saw a 
body of police coming from the direction of St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, so I hastened down Snow-hill, aud soon found 
myself at the baok of Field-lane. 

“ I had often heard of this place, though I had never 
seen it. 

“As I perceived no signs of a pursuit, I did not go 
down it, but found my way into Hatton Garden, and 
thence to Holborn, where I entered a costumier's aud 
purchased some clothing that suited me better chan 
those I had taken from Sir Thomas Deane." 

"And what did you do next?” asked Tom. 

“ You fill hardly expect it, but I set out, and for 
days and days tried to obtain some kind of honourable 
employment.” 

“ Ion suoceeded, of course ?” said Tom, with a tinge 
of irony in his words. 

“Ididnot. My efforts wereontirely useless. Every- 
one to whom I applied wanted some account of my past 
life, which, of course, I could not give them; though 
towards the laBt, the philanthropic appearance of many 
of the persons to whom I made application, induced me 
to tell them of my misfortunes, hut I was met with such 
looks of indignant horror for having entertained the 
idea oi asking them for employment, after having been 
in jad, that I very quickly gave that up.” 

“ It is always the way, my friend,” said Tom King. 
“ I have found it so to my ooBt. When once a man iB 
down, his fellow-men turn upon him like wild beasts, 
and keep him down. Woe to the unhappy wretch who 
first loses caste, for let him try afterwards, as he will, 
he will never be able to regain his position.” 

“ That is unfortunately too true, my friend. Heaven 
knows it was from no wish or predilection on my part 
that I became a highwayman, I was forced into that 
oareer in spite of myself.” 

“ Well, well ; do not begin to refleot upon it in that 
way. It is a subject that will not bearmuoh reflection. 
It is a short life and a merry one, ohookerod by many 
a Btrange episode, that does not fall to the lot of oom- 
mon humanity.” 

“ It ie. Aud bo, of course, Tom, it is nothing sur- 
prising that when my money was all 6pent I went upon 
the highway joeking more.’ 

“ Not at all — not at all. You had your ohoice of two 
erile — to starve or go upon the road — and you choBe the 
lees.” 

“ Many and many a strange adventure have I had, 
Tom, during my career, bat still such as wo may meet 
with again.” 
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“ Just so. I will, however, give you credit for Laving 
made yourself notorious in a very short space of time.” 

“ 1’retty well. Not more so than yourself.” 

“ You have created for yourself each a reputation a* no 
highwayman since the days of Robin llood has, and such 
as no highwayman ever will again. Your nar»o ie one 
that will never be forgotten.” 

“Plio! pho ' stop that. I have only one more point 
upon which to satirfy your curiosity, and I am dona. 

* A nd that is ” — 1 

“To tell you ho* bon ay B'^ek Bes3 came into myj 
hands.” v 

“Ah ! yes 1 want to hear ttmr above all things.” 

“ Very well, then. It was some little time after I took 
the road that I stopped the Dover coach/' 

“ Indeed, I remember that little circumstance very dis- 
tinctly, mv friend. It caused quite a consternation. 

“ A little. Yon doubtless remember the rewards offered 
for me ? ” 

“ldo. They represented a large amount. The govern- 
ment gave so much — two hundred pounds, I think — and 
the travellers in the coach made np a like sum.” 

“ They did, and the chase was very hot and close after 
me. I had many narrow escajies, but the narrowest of all 
was one fine summer’s afternoon, while riding on the high 
reed between Kilbura and Kdgware. 

“ I was going at a very easy pace, far 1 did not antici- 
pate pursuit, when all of a sudden I was startled by some- 
thing whistling past my fives, and then there was ths 
immediate report of a pistol. 

“ I cootess to being startled greatly, but 1 had sufficient 
presence of mind to ehtp spurs to my steed and then gave 
a hasty glance behind rae. 

“Five well-mounted cheers were coming along after 
me at full speed, and as Boon as they saw I perceived 
them they set up a loud shout, which tliey doubtless 
intended should have an intimidating effect upon me. 

“ I was not without a certain misgiving as to the result 
of the chase, for tho horse I was on, though well com- 
petent to run a short distance at an amazing speed, yet 
had not enough bottom in him to keep up for any great 
length of time. Now, a horse to be really serviceable 
should combine fleetness with endurance.” 

“ He siiould,” said Tom. “ But such horses are very 
rarely to be met with, even let alone purchased.” 

“ Well, to go on with my story. I bad, in a very short 
time, the satisfaction of seeing that the distance between 
myself and my pursuers were considerably increased. 

“ As soon as I observed this, I determined to take all 
the advantage of it that I could, for 1 knew my horse 
would soon slacken speed so much as to allow the officers 
to overtake me if I kept him upon the highroad. 

“ I, therefore, sought about on both sides of me for one 
of those narrow sinuous lanes which are so plentiful in that 
part of the country, and sure enough before I had gone a 
hundred yards further, I saw one, and turned down it like 
a shot. 

“ From the loud cry to which I heard the officers give 
mouth, I could tell this manoeuvre had been seen. 

“ 1 gathered the reins in my hands, and struck /he 
horse several sharp blows with them about the neck, and 
at the same time burying my spurs in his sides. 

‘‘ And now another misfortune happened. 

“ By some perversity or other, this lane, which was at 
first rather too serpentine, suddenly straightened, aud 
continued so for as far as 1 could see. 

“ I had not bettered my position in the least. The 
officers would be round the bend in a few moments, and 
then they would be able to keep me in view. 

“Just then, on looking in advance, I saw, nearly a mile 
off, a man on horseback, attended by a groom. 

“ Here was a new source of vexation, for, of course, die 
gentleman, as I took him to be, seeing me flying from the 
police, would try to impede my progress — perhaps even 
attempt my eaptnre ; and, although he might not succeed, 
yet a collision between ns would infallible give the officers 
time to pounes upon me. 

“ All these circumstances and tneir results p.vsseu won 
lull force upon me, and I goaded still more ny aim st 
knoeked-up steed. 

He had some ot the true blood in him, for, when ne 
felt the sharp points of the spurs, he uttered a loud 
snort, pud set forward at a rate that absolutely amazed 
me. 


“The gentleman in advance cams at a trot, looking 
ouriously upon me. 

“ His gr< >m had fallen back considerably in the rear. 

“In another moment we met. 

“ I had noticed, as I neared him, that the animal which 
be rode was of the most faultless bhape, and exquisite 
symmetry. 

“ Bnt when his horse’s head was on a level with mine, 
he pulled np abruptly, and, by a dexterous movement, 
caught hold of mine by the bridle. 

“ The offioers were thundering ulong the lanb. 

“ 4 Hands off,’ I cried, 4 or it will be the worse for you 1 
1 am a desperate man, aud flying for my life ! , 

“ 4 Oh ! you are, are you ? ” he said “ then I will see 
if I cannot put a stop to your gallop ! Hi ! James'. 
James ! ’ 

“ Janies, 1 made no doubt, was tho footman I hau seen.” 

“ 1 just glanced before me, and saw him coming along 
at a good speed. 

Mutters were growing desperate. 

44 4 Let go my horse ! * I cried again, and the loud cries 
of the officers, ami the din of their horses’ hoofs almost 
drowned my voice. 4 Let go my horse, I say, or take ths 
oousequenees.’ 

“ r oould tell he tightened his hold. 

“ Then there darted into my mind a wild Idea of escape. 

“ I did uoi wait to calculate its probabilities of success. 
If I bad, the chances wore that 1 should have abandoned 
the scheme as absurd, but I did not pause, but instantly 
put it into execution. 

“ Before the gentleman on horsebaek bad the least 
notion of wh&t I was going to do, I clenched my left fist 
tightly, aud struck him a terrific Uow on the head. 

“ The blow alighted somewhere near his ear. 

“ He fell off Ins horse as though he had been shot. 

“ This was what I hoped, and I had prepared myself 
for what I was next about to do. 

“ That was to spring upon the back of the gentleman’s 
matchless steed. 

“ I accomplished the feat, difficult in the extreme as it 
was, hut I was saluted with a volley from the pistols of 
Ihe officers, who had now got into alarmingly close 
quarters. 

“ By good fortune one only wounded me, and that was 
only slightly. 

“ I turned the horse’s nead that I had become se 
strangely and unexpectedly in possession of, and just 
touched her side with the spur 

“ The bound forward that she gave was so terrific that 
1 was almost thrown. 

“ I, however, succeeded in keeping my seat. 

41 Away we went, like the very wind itself. 

“ James made one abortive effort to stop us, but he got 
rolled in the dust for his pains. 

44 Yells and screams of disappointed rage came from the 
throats of the officers. 

“ But away went the gallant steed, with a rapidity which 
more and more astonished me, and in a short time the 
officers were left far behind. 

44 That bonny mare 1 have never parted with since, or 
trusted out of my sight for many hours together. She 
saved my life then, but it is by no means the only time, I 
named her Bees in remembrance of some one whom 1 
know, and black, because that was her colour.” 

“ And it was by such a chanoo circumstance as this, 
then, that you became possessed of the finest piece of 
horseflesh in the kingdom ? ” 

44 It was, my friend. Such was the way in which Dick 
Turpin became the owner of Black Bess.” 

CILATTKR LV. 

TUB 8AARCH THROUGH THE 1.14) VttWOir ASD ft* 
RESULTS. 

I As Turpin uttered tlieee words, he rose from his seat, and 
1 walking up to the windows, drew back the thick heavy 
1 curtains. 

The pale golden beonw of the rising son found their way 
1 into the apartment through the many chink* in the 
| curiously- fast.ioned shutters. 

i “ By Jove ! ” said Tom King, in acceniv ot ■ urpriee, 
“ it is rooming ! I had no idea of it ! ” 

I “ Time soon slips away in conversation, and now let 
‘ -t once commence the exploration of this building.” 
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“ Yea are very eager about it, Dick.” 

“I ain, and cannot help feeling eo. Of this X feel 
•ertain, that we shall find something that will amply 
oompessate ns Eer oar trouble.” 

“ X wish I could feel as certain that we should find 
something that would amply compensate ns for a break- 
fast, but I’m afraid we shan’t.” 

" So am I. Bat come along, who knows what we may 
sot find " You had better shut the door after you, 
Tom !" 

They Btood now in the spaeions hall belonging to the 
mansion. The sunshine entered freely through the win- 
dows on oaoh side of the door, or at least as freely as the 
thick coating o* dir*- with which they were ener-no&e-l 
would allow. 

The numerous o^ijccts around them looked strangely 
spectral and ghostlike in the morning light. 

Che dust, which had looked black, now seemed of a 
whitish colour, and it lay upon the floor of the hall like 


Our friends’ footsteps were perfectly noiseless. 

Turpin led the way up the staircase, and Tom followed 
him in silence. 

On the first landing they paused. 

Doors they canid see in abundance, but wuere they 
led to they could not tell. They tried the handles of 
several, but, as they had been led to expect, found them 
| fast. 

“Not here, I fancy,” said Tom, “ shall we find the 
I wife’s shamber, but cn the floor above. Good heavens ! 
I Dick, what’s that ?” 

Turpin turned round with an expression of alarm upon 
his face. ' - 

A strange noise, like the shrieking of ten thonaend 
fiends, seemed to fill the air around them. 

But only for a moment. 

I Tt died away then, not with the same suddenness a* 

I it arose, bu-t in a faint, hoarse, hallow murmur, 

I Then all became as silent as the grave. 
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5o abruptly had this sound oome upon them the* - our 
friends were quite unnerved. 

'Ey an effort, Diok Turpin found his voice. _ 

“ The mysteries of Durley Chino are beginn'ng to de- 
velop themselves,” he stud. 

“ It would seem so,” replied Tom, uneasily. “ But 
what was it ? From whenc did it proceed p ” 

“ I can form no idea ” said Dick “ It seemed to some 
from all sides, and whether from above or below I con 
form no manner of conjecture.” 

“ Nor I. Let ns hope that we may never bear such a 
sound again ! ” 

“ Nay ! On toe contrary, let us hope to do so, and let 
ns be upon our suard, and not be token by surprise when 

we d°-’ . , _ 

Soarcely had e wo ds left hu» lips, and b ’Tore Tom 
King couid utter a rep y, than there arose, with twice iie 
former intensity, the same fearful sound. 

Our friends fastened their eyes upon each other to note > 


the effect this «Id have. 

Both were pale. 

Both felt the same question surge up in their minds. 

Was what they had so often heard about the super- 
natural, aiid what their mmda had never hitherto given 
credence to, real and true P 

In that foot-deserted place, so long oksed against 
human beings, it is no wonder such i question and many 
another of a kindred nature should be engendered. 

Despite the control which he habitually had over him- 
self, Dick felt his limbs tremble under him. 

Tom King spoke. 

His voice was quavering and unsteady. 

“ This is horrible, Dick ” he said, “ most horrible." 

“ It is,” said Turpin, “most horrible. I am convinced 
fi living human being oonld have given utterance to those 
unearthly sounds.” 

“ Do you know what yon imply ? " 

“ I do ! And, though as free from superstitious influences 
as a man can safely assert himself to be, yet I cannot 
close my eyes to the fact that what we have just beard, 
and which we are certain can be no delusion of the senses, 
is sufficient and has indeed sufficed to make me waver in 
mv belief.” 

* tv is enough to do so, and I most confess to the same 
thing my sat' th«uja I am ver loath to da if, ft® I have 
ever, until me - mill filings in scorn.” 

Again arose ..wt'ul shrieking cry. 

But Dick had been waiting for it — expecting it — and 
was prepared. 

“ That came from somewhere above, Tom,” he said, “ I 
am certain of it ! Follow me ! ” 

He turned and would have sprang up the next flight of 
stairs, but King caught him by the arm. 

“ What would you do? ” he asked 

“ Do ? ” repeated Turpin. “ Why this ! Feeling cor 
fident that the horrible bound came from the upper portion 
of the mansion, I will ascend and not pause until 1 Siave 
pried into every nook and corner ! Why do you hold me 
back ? ” 

“I know not,” said King, confusedly, for he was aabamed 
of the weakness he had shown. “ Come on.” 

“ That’s right, my friend ! Let us use our beat endea- 
vours to discover the source of those dreadful ones ! 
Think how great a satisfaction it will be if we can succeed 
in discovering from whence they proceed, and trace them 
to some natural causes ! ” 

“ It will — it will ! ” 


“ Quick, then, Tom ! ..ark, there it is again : ” 

The unearthly cry ODce more sounded in their ears. 

“ How much more this would have scared us in the 
night time ! ” said King. “ Darkness would -have en- 
dowed it with threefold terror.” 


“ It would. That is only natural. But what surprises 
me is, that it is so continuou? ” 

By this time our friends had reached, as they thought, 
the topmost story in tne house, but they found there was 
yet another flight of stairs to be ascended. 

Ere, however, they eould cross the landing to them, 
<iey were again startled by the mysterious ory.’ 

It was pretty certain that it came from above, for the 
Bound reached their ears much more intensely than it did, 
and they couid distinguish iu it a strange howling note 
which they bad not previously noticed 


Without the ;o*e of a moment, and before tne ecnoea 
had entirely died away, Dick sprang up the flight of steps, 
which were narrower and steeper ri-on the preoediug ones. 

Tom King followed oloseiy 

At the top of the stairs' they emerged into a large room 

or attic. 

There were in it two windows, bu , as they na<J not been 
provided with shutters, were boarded over. 

The planks, however, did not fit cioeely enough together 
to exclude th« light, which entered freely in lung pencils 
through the joins. 

It is probable enough that when first pat np them 
boards were joined to s nicety, but in the lapse of years 
they had shrunk, as wood is apt to do. 

Our friends could see around them without difficulty. 


The attie appeared to have been used merely as a 
lumber room, for many odds and ends were scattered 
about the floor. 

. ked over every part of it with the utmost 

attention ua saw rLOt ^ lD ^ that in any way tended to 
explain tftsi cry. . 

“ Wo must give It np, I am afraid,” said Tom King. I 
can see nothing here to cause it.” 

“ And no human being can have been in .the place, for 
look, except where we have ourselves trod, the dust is 
undisturbed ; and lo one seconded the ataire before us, 
for I was careful to look upon them for tb® imprint of a 
foot, which would have been ns plainly visible as in snow.” 

“ Rifjit ! ” said Tom. “ We mnsi then consider this to 
be one >f the mysteries of Duriey Chine which we cannot 
solve.” 

For the present,” said Dick, “ only for the present. 
Although we have failed in oar first attempt, we may bo 
more fortunate in a second ! ” 


“ Perhaps so ; bat I" am afraid not. There is only one 
thing. Did the sound actually come to ns from above 
when we utood at the foot of the last flight of stairs p ” 

“ So far as my sense of hearing serves me, it did. Bat 
I may have been mistaken, for it is always a matter of 
extreme difficulty to trace such noises to their true source, 
inless yon have something more to guide you than your 
emu.” 

“Just E0 But a it worth while to stay here any 
I k* bcor ? We have see: all there is to see, I fancy.” 

I ; i would rather sv® did not go until we heard the cry 
ajjaiin. I hare noticed that it has occurred at something 
like regular 'intervals.” 

“ So have I.” 

“Do you then, my friend, stand with you, back to 
mine, so that your eyas command the opposite half of 
the room to what mine do. Let nothing escape your 
observation, bat have all your senses on tbe alert ! ” 

“ I understand,” said Tom King, »s he placed himself 
iu the required position. “ You think, then, that if we- 
both do this, we shall not only be able to tell beyond a 
doubt whether the souud actually proceeds from this 
place, but if it does, be also able to tell from what precise 
portion of it! " 

“ Exactly ! That, I fancy, is the only means by which 
we can do it. I’m only impatient now for the ory to 
come. Fail not to have every sense awake, but do not 
keep yourself too much o- 'Va stretch, or you will defeat 
you -so If that way ! ” 

1 am aware of it. lie t us be silent now in order that 
our speech even may not be the means of confusing ns.“ 

With an anxiety, greater than our readers can conoeiv. , 
the two highwaymen stood back to back in the attic of 
the deserted mansion, and waited for the repetition .if 
the strange cry, whieh had naturally so seared them when 
they first heard it. 

Turpin certainly deserves great credit for the manner 
in which he managed this affair, for surely no better 
j mode of determining from whence the noise came could 


be devised. 

} The windows we have mentioned a. "lain? in this 
Attic were plaoed at each extremity. 

The ceiling was low, and sloped fro^_ the centre. 

It wonld appear that this attic run from the front tc 
the baok of tbe mansion, fy r the windows wore both ia 
gjii.dao of the building. 

, As out friaade thus stood, of course naon had a srindew 
| before him. 

in vNKtftrg foe the ttrange so anal to ugwn tause 
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beard, Tom King, whose oyoa had 'enter with the keenest 
eeruthiy upon every objeot within their sphere, no- 
tieed that in the booroUng of the window opposite to 
him there was a email round hole. 

Three fingers h"ld oloee together would have about 
filled it np. 

It was a very trilling thing to notioe, but Tom's eyeB 
were just then required to notice trifles. 

“ There's been knot there, I suppose,” he thought, 
“ *nd a i the wood has shrank sway from it, it has tum- 
bled out. That must be it I” 

At any rate it was a probable enough (apposition. 

At length, and just as their patience va? jetting ex- 
hausted, the terrible ory again resounded in their ears. 

That it oame from the plaoe in which they stood there 
•oold not be a doubt 

Tom Sing echoed it with a shout of gratifioatkm. 

“ Hurrah f he .aid, “ I see it all now 1 We have been 
frightening ourselves about nothing 1” 

“ What is it f— what is it f” asked Tnrpin, anxiously. 
" Tell me at onoe !" 

King led him to the window. 

“ There is the seoret," he said. “ Do yon see that 



i < 

“ Look a little closer, and yon will see that the pane 
beyond is brokets ” 

“ So it is, Tom 1” said Tnrpin, after a momentary ob- 
servation. “ But do you mean to say that the noise 
earns from there, and that the wind blowing through 

caused it ?” 

“ Moat certainly I do ! I noticed the hole in the board 
and fixed my eye upon it, and presently the noise oame, 
and I was confident, throngh that hole. I take it that 
when a gust of wind comes in one particular direction, it 
rushes through that little hole with extraordinary vio- 
lence, ad makes the horrible sound which so alarmed 

CHAPTER LVI. 

THE TWO HIGHWAY 8?EM MAKE A FORCIBLE ENTRY 
INTO SIR ERNEST'S CHAMBER, AND DISCOVER THE 
TRACES OF A FRIGHTFUL DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 
That this was the real solution of the mysterions cries 
there oould be little or no doubt. 

J net the least tinge of vexation w as apparent in Dick’s 
voioo and countenance when he spoke 
“ What fools we both were to allow ourselves to ha 
terrified by a Bound that admits of so easy explanation !” 

“ Do not chafe, Dick 1’ said Tom King. “ I regard 
it as being extremely fortunate !” 

“ How so ?” 

“Thus. In our exploration of the mansion, which 
we cannot, say we have fairly commenced, if we hear 
any sound for which we may not be able to account, the 
simple means by which this horrible howling is prodnoed 
will teach us not to be alarmed at it in the least, and 
induoe the belief that it is prodnoed by natural causes 
only !” 

“ Looking at it in that light it certainly is fortunate,” 
replied Turpin ; “ but what annoys me is that I should 
have all owed it to nnman me as it did. I ought to have 
known that an old deserted place like this would be full 
of strange noises.” 

“ I can find every excuse for yon, Diok. The ory was 
certainly a most fearful and unearthly one, and snffi- 
cient, coming unexpectedly as it did upon us, to strike 
terror into the bravest heart. Hark ! there it is again !” 

With a prolonged, wailing howl, the wind again 
rushed through tha circular hole in the board 
“ Come away, Tom 1 Come away 1” said Tnrpin. 
“ It is useless to stay here any longer. Let us try to 
find ont something more about Ralph Anderdon and 
Sir Krnest’H wife!” 

' “ Agreed ! But is it possible, think you, to put a stop 
to this noise P Although we know what it is, it is none 
the lass unpleasant !*' 

“ A good thought, Tom. It shall be done. A large 
piece of paper screwed up and pushed tightly in, will 
stop it up as well as anything.” 

“ It will.” 

Dick rummaged hia per beta, aad at last found * piece 
m a MOwapaoeE. 


This he folded and rolled np tightly in the form of a 
ping, and staffed into the hole. 

“That will do it, I think,” he said. “Now, Tom, 
come along !” 

The highwaymen then, without further delay, left the 
attic. 

They paused upon the landing beneatu, from which 
two long corridors ran right and left, having doors open- 
ing from them. 

“ What do you think of doing with these rooms, Dick ? 
Surely you do not intend to open them every one ? If 
you do it wilt take ns some time, for they are sure to be 
all locked. I should imagine these were the servants’ 
dormitories ” 

“ Very likely 1 I think, however, just to satisfy our- 
selves, we will open one of the doors. Should your sup- 
position turn out correct, we will leave the others as 
they are.” 

To this Tom at cnee agreed ; and Tnrpin, prodnoing 
a bunch of skeleton keys, very so on had the door open, 

They entered with great curiosity. 

It was plainly furnished, and evidently, from its 
appearance generally, a servant’s bedroom. 

Our friends merely glanced ronnd this apartment and 
then retired. There was nothing there at all extraordi- 
nary. 

Dick was careful to look the door again after him, su 
that at a future time no snspioion might be aroneed 
that they bad entered there. 

“ 1 think we may safely jump to the conclusion that 
all these numerous doors open only into snob chambers 
aB the one we have jnst seen the interior of. 

“ Very well ; we will try the floor below.” 

Accordingly another flight of stairs was descended, 
and they foetid themselves standing upon a landing pre- 
cisely similar to the one they had just left. 

Here the doors were wider and higher and not so close 
together. 

Tnrpin again had reoonrse to his skeleton keys, and 
one after another opened these doors. 

They were sill bed-ohambers. 

At last, after having well nigh lost all patience, and 
hope of finding Sir Ernest’s bed-chamber, onr friends 
came to a dooi where some substance had been placed 
over the keyhole. 

Diok wiped away the dnst which lay very thickly 
npon it, and fonnd it was sealing-wax, or some similar 
substance which had been plaoed over it. 

A closer examination showed him that Sir Ernest’s 
coat of arms was impressed upon this seal. 

He called Tom’s attention to it. 

“ If we had known,” he said, “ that the look had been 
sealed, we should have been spared a great deal of trou- 
ble, for I make no doubt that as we have found none of 
the other doors with a seal npon them, that this ib the 
one opening into Sir Ernest’B own room.” 

“Nor I, either. Break the seal, Diok, and open it at 
onoe.” 

With his knife, Diok ohipped away the sealing-wax 
which had become almost as hard as iron. 

To bis mortification, however, he found, when he had 
taken the trouble to do this, that the keyhole itself was 
filled up with some hai l substanoe, whioh clung so 
tightly that he pave np all hope of getting it out, after 
making several efforts, and breaking the point of his 
knife in the attempt. 

“ What is to be done ?” he said. “ Confound him for 
fastening np the door in this fashion i” 

“ So Bay I. There iB bnt one course left, my friend, 
and that is to cut out one of the panelt with our hangers* 
and enter the room in that fashion.” 

“ I do not see in what other way we are to accom- 
plish onr object, and yet I are reloofcant to destroy the 
door. However, it cannot be helped, for I have set; my 
mind npon finding out something more about the ulti- 
mate fate of poor Kate.” 

“ Here goes, then,” said King, who "Sad drawn hie 
hanger ; “leave this job to me.” 

“ Not so, my friend. You forget yoni .ound. It is 
evidently getting better, but take my advice, do cot use 
it any more than you eau help just at present-” 

“ Very wafi,” said King, drawing hack. “ do yea 
it, t.iea." 
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la & hbbj Iresfcwsa-liho wjhkkx- All Turpin se’ flixrat 
»>'*•> lit out panel. 

His weapon was stmoj and Kaeiv -painted. 

Taking a arm, ho gjwn a sudden {bensi. 

The ® w cad went quite ttareogb the panel at flu* ^iant 
■where it was 1Qort * ct 'J inie the door, and consaqnentlv 

thinnogl.. -> 

Then by weefeie^f it about, and preying he v ^ u * >on 
the back, he cut aempletely down one side >f it. 

He repeated the same process with the * ther side. 

There then remained the meet diffis lit part to do, 
namely, to cut the top and bottom of f he panel, which 
would be, of course, against the grain of ho wood. 

A little perseverance, however, will d< wonders, and oar 
friends soon had the inexpressible sati/ taction of seeing a 
hole in the door large enough for the a to pass through 
one at a time. 

This room was in the front of the mansion, and the sun, 
which was shining upon it, found its way in through the 
bars of the shutters, the peculiar shape of which we have 
already described. 

Turpin’s impatience to enter this room was so great, 
that scarcely had the panel fallen bodily inward, than he 
crept through the hole he had made, leaving Tom to follow 
his example as best he could. 

King was soon in also, and the highwaymen looked 
about them with the greatest curiosity and interest. 

The subdued light which filled the room seemed more 
congenial than if the broad daylight had revealed its every 
nook and angle. 

The apartment was a spacious and a lofty one. 

The furniture was massive and gorgeous. 

In one recess was a huge funereal-looking tent bedstead, 
of that kind in which our ancestors used particularly to 
delight. , 

The curtains were drawn closely around it. 

They looked heavy and sombre. 

The four posts of the bedstead were surmounted with a 
large plume of feathers, resembling those which are seen 
on hearses at the present day. 

It was full fivo minutes before either of the highwaymen 
spoke. 

The whole of their faculties were bent upon an' attentive 
and minute examination of the chamber they had entered, 
and which they were firmly of opinion was the one that 
used to be tenanted by Sir Ernest and his wife. 

Tom King was the one who spoke first. 

The intense stillness of that gloomy room oppressed 
him. 

“ I think we have entered the right place, Dick, don’t 
you ? An apartment like this would surely be the one set 
aside for the occupation of the owner of the mansion.” 

“ Yes — yes. In this room, Tom, beyond a doubt, the 
baronet’s fair wife, in whose mysterious fate I feel so deep 
an interest, pined away her young life, like a wild bird in 
a cage.” 

“ You seem strangely moved, Dick.” 

“I am. I feel the profoundest pity for the unhappy 
girl, and there is also some prescient feeling within me 
which makes me conscious that this long shut-up room 
has been the scene of a terrible tragedy.” 

“ How strange ! ” said Tom, and his voice grew hushed 
and solemn. “ The words you have just uttered seem to 
have given consistency and method to the vague and 
undefined ideas which were floating about in my mind.” 

“ The simple circumstance of being in a deserted cham- 
ber, and being surrounded by a silence so intense as we 
are, is sufficient of itself to peoplo the brain with thick- 
coming fancies, but, apart from them, I feel that we 
staud upon the threshold of a discovery that will cause tho I 
eurreut of our blood to stagnate iu our veins.” ' 

“ How seriously and earnestly yon speak, Dick, said 
Tom King, who remained for a moment or two quite! 
motionless and silent after his companion spoke- “ You! 
infoct me with your owu gloomy forebodings ! ” 

Turpin made no reply. 

His eyes were coaming over ever” portion of the apart- 
ment. i 

To hiui all „miigs in it were distinctly visible, though if 
any one had suddenly come in out of the sunlight they 
would not have been able to see at all. 

But Dick’s eyes had become perfectly accustomed to the 
dim lixit 


o crossed to tho sid® of the room apposite to when he 
bdd jee» standing, and appeared to scrutinise something 
very okwaly. 

’ p taen be tamed tv sards King, who bad net nioved from 
his peodtwo, and said — 

“ Loot here, Tom ! Unless I am quite out in my cal 
oulationu it is here we most look to find the solution e f 
the Bwtemons disappearance of Ralph Anderdon and JSr 
I Ernest’s fair young bride — the secrot of Durley Chine v" 

CHAPTER LVII. 

blest TURPIN SBTS OUT UPON A. BATHER PJJEILMM 
EXPEDITION. 

There was something so ery solemn and impressive in 
Dick’s manner that Tom King was completely overawed* 
and it was with a strange beating athis heart that he 
made his way towards the spot where his friend stood. 

“ What have you found, Dick ? " he said. “ What is 
it ? ” 

“ This,” replied Turpin, placing his hand upon a door 
in the wall. “ This door is of iron, and can only lead to 
one place, and that is a amal strong room wherein jewels 
and such like things are kept.” 

“ I am aware,” said Tom, in a tone of disappointment, 
“ I am aware there are usually such places in the chambers 
of the great. But what has that to do with the secret of 
Durley Chine P ” 

“ Everything ! ” said Dick, who in this instance seemed 
to be gifted with a strange kind of foresight. “ The secret 
of Durley Chine will I fancy turn out no secret to me ! I 
seem somehow to have divined it from the first, and as 
soon as I saw that door I was convinced that I was 
right ! ” 

“ I confess 1 am fairly puzzled to understand you. 
However, if that door is all that hides the secret from 
our view, 1 say opon it at once ! ” 

“ I intend to do so, my friend. It will, though, I think 
take some time.” 

As he spoke, Turpin produced from his pocket several 
3mall implements, with which be at once made an attack 
upon tho lock. 

Not rudely, but gently. He knew well it was a door 
built for strength, and that it would be hopeless to think 
of forcing it, and that if it was to he got open it would he 
by coaxing. 

His patience was put to a severe trial. 

Originally no doubt the lock was made as unpickabk as 
possible, but now, having been left to itself so long, it had 
got thoroughly rusted into its setting, so that, even if he 
had had the proper key, it would have been a matter of 
some difficulty to turn it in the wards. 

But this opposition to his wishes only served to make 
him more determined. 

He had to pause more than once 

At last the bolt of the lock was bit by bit foroed back 

But the door did not open. 

It seemed to be fastened into its frame. 

There was, however, near the centre of it, a large via - 
gon-shaped knob, and this Dick caught hold of ana pulled 
with all his might. 

The door shook slightly. 

He tried again. 

Tom King lent his aid by clasping him round the waist. 

Slowly, with a harsh grating sound, the door opened. 

But only while they pulled with their utmost strength. 

When it was open about eighteen inches, something, 
which must have been leaning against the door, fell 
fluttering and rattling into the apartment. 

It lay on the floor in an unshapely lind^ed-up mass. 

The dust rose up in clouds. 

Instinctively, the two highwaymen sp.. .g back and 
retreated until they were brought to a stop by the huge 
bedstead. 

Tom King was startled, and so was Turpin, but not to 
anything liko the same extent as his companion. 

Neither, however, moved or spoke until the dust had to 
some extent subsided. 

“ What — what is it ? ” gasp«d Tom. “ What is it f 
We must approach to know that, though I more than 
suspect what it is. Stay, the light in tho room seems to- 
| be fading. Can it be possible that the day has gone ? ” 

“ It would seem so ; but do not dally ! Quick ? Eight 
- *oi a lanter n, we shall then be able to see better.” 
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“ I was thinking of doing so,” said Turpin, producing 
it from his pocket and igniting the small wick within it 
by means of a phosphorous match. 

In another moment now a clear beam of light streamed 
through the erystalline lens. 

Onr friends then made their way towards the strong 
iron door, directing the ray of light npon the object which 
had fallen forth. 

V cry of borror came rrom Tom King’s lips. 

What had fallen were the mouldering, festering remnants 
of a human body. 

The hones, which could be seen hero and there, were 
bleached and bare, and the clothing that lay about and 
around them seemed to be of no greater consistency than 
tinder. 

But their first natural shock of terror and disgust at 
meeting with such an < bject over, the curios'ty of the 
two high vavmen resume* 1 its sway. 

By 6 ick’s advice, the strong door was pulled as far 
open as it would come. 

They then stood on one side, so that the chamel-like 
odour which filled the closet might mingle with the 
purer atmosphere in the large apartment. 

Then, with slow steps, they walked to the spot where 
the human remains were lying. 

“ See,” said Dick, “ here is that which explains all.” 

** It does j but look, do you perceive, my friend, there is 
more than one body here,” 

“ I am aware of it ; I felt sure there was ! ” 

“I can distinguish several portions of a woman's dress, 
and here and there the bright brass buttons belonging to 
a naval nnilorm.” 

“ It is even so. You eee how I was right when I said 
Sir Ernest’s wife never eloped. Here is the proof, for 
that this is all that remains of the unhappy Kate there 
can scarcely exist a doubt.” 

“ And of her old lover, Ralph Anderdon." 

“ And of her old lover, Ralph Anderdon, as you aay. 
The vengesmee of Sir Ernest was complete Here is the 
key to tbs desertion of the mansion. He calculated that 
in a hundred years all traces of bis crime would have dis- 
appeared, and so the nam* would remain untarnished. I 
somehow (saw through it all at a glance. I can tell what 
occurred almost as well as if I had been here to witness 
it.” 

It is nov difficult to do so now.” 

“No, nor was it to me from the first. Yon may depend 
8ir Ernest Dane surprised his wife and Ralph Anderdon 
hero together. He then, by some means, contrived to put 
an end to their existence, probably by poison, and then 
locked them in this strong room.” 

“That, I think, with all due deference to you, can 
hardly have been the actual cV’e of affairs.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ You seem to overlook the cl-co ^stancc that they were 
both leaning against the door ; foe_ could not else have 
fallen out as they did.” 

“ True.” 

“ That, then, I take it, clearly indicate" that they were 
put in there alive, and that they died leaning against the 
door, perhaps in the hope of r eleasing themselves from 
their place of confinement.” 

“ Yes, you must be right in that respect, but it makes 
Sir Ernest’s crime ten times more horrible. They must 
have starved to death ! ” 

“ Or, which is more likely, perished for want of air.” 

“Or the two causes combined. Sir Ernest, however, 
displayed some ingenuity. There was no bungling in his 
work." 

“ None. At least, to all appearance.” 

“ So probable a story that his wife had eloped with her 
former lover would of course, be easily believed by those 
who were acquainted with the history of her life and 
young affections.” ; 

“ It was believed imr'.citly, and I think' you are foe 
very first that ever expressed a doubt upon the subject ; at 
least, that I have ever heard of.” 

“ Some intuitive feeling caused me to do so.” ) 

“ The circumstances altogetl““” axe mo»t strange .' ” j 

“ Most strange, indeed ! ” | 

“ It i3 a sad sight. Beautiful as I have fosard Kate 
was, there are no traces of her beauty now.” | 

“ But can you wonder that Sir Ernest should wauder 
Spectre-like about the house, and that he should dread ’ 


ilways to l?e alone ? In this gloomy place, and with the 
. weight of his fearful crime pressing upon him., it is nc 
wonder he became * the living personification of conscience. 

> stricken man ! ’ ” 
f “ M7 very words ! ” 

Dick smiled. 

“ Never,” he said, “ to the longest day o. my existence, 
will be obliterated from my mind all that I have seen and 
heard respecting Durley Cmine ! ” 

“ I can readily believe that.” 

“Poor girl! ’’said Turpin, looking down at the grisly 
bones lying at his feet. “ She is greatly to be pitied— fax 
more to be pitied than blamed- though that she was 
guilty I think there is conclusive evidence.” 

“ Her punishment was great.” 

“ Yon are right there. No one, unless those who have 
actually experienced it can tell how horrible it is to die 
from want of food.” 

“ And this young aailor, His career was a short one, 
and its termination inglorious. He is more guilty than 
Kate, but it is very, very easy to forgive him ! ” 

“ He had a consolation, and he may perhaps have con- 
sidered it a great one, that of dying with her he loved, 
for it is probable that one did not long survive the other ” 

The more our friends pondered upc i the lovers’ unhappy 
fete, the more deeply they felt moved. 

Both were for some minutes silent. 

All that had happened in that old mansion wa= perfectly 
apparent, and the thoughts of each were busy in running 
over the several details 

“ Come, Dick,” said Tom King, first breaking the 
silence. “We shall do no good now by staying longer in 
this place. Come ! ” 

With an effort, Turpin roused himself from the reverie 
into which he had fallen. 

A deep, long-drawn sigh came vrom his lips. 

“ Yes, Tom, my friend, we will go, but I fancy that 
what we have just seen will furnish us with the material 
for many an hour’s conversation.” 

“Yes, unquestionably- it will; but, come, do not let 
us stay here any longer ! ” 

“ I will hut take one more glance around me,” said 
Turpin. “Here is the place behind the door which we 
have barely looked at.” 

Turpin accordingly raised hi3 lantern and cast its beams 
into the strong room. 

Walls, roof, and floor presented one uniform smooth 
level surface, and were apparently ef iron. 

It was perfectly empty, and not more than four feet 
square. 

“ That is all,” said Turpii “ But what are we to do ? 
Leave the place just sta it is ? ” 

“ There is no help for it. Come along ! I am already 
sick and feint beyond endurance ! Oorae ! ” 

Slowly and reluctantly Dick left the apartment, but 
some strange fascination made him gaze about him until 
the last moment. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

IT TURNS OUT THAT OUR FRIENDS ABE NOT THE SOLE 
INHABITANTS OF DURLEY CHINE. 

The air in the corridor seemed by comparison a thousand 
times purer and sweeter than it wax and Tom drew 
several long breaths, so as to expel all the miasma his 
lungs had absorbed while gazin g on the frightful spectacle 
in Sir Ernest’s room. 

It was quite dark now, and the lantern which Turpin 
had was of great service. 

“ What is to be done next, Dick ? I can scarcely believe 
that time has slipped away so fast, bnt positively night 
seems to be closing in.” 

“ It does,” said Turpin consulting the chronometer, 
which he had taken from Captain Nidget, “ and it is, too! 
Why, would you credit it ? it is close upon seven ? ” 

“ Well, what are we to do, Dick ? There is little more, 
Z fancy, to he seen worth seeing in the mansion.” 

“ No, perhaps not. I think, however, that considering 
all things, it will be much more to onr safety if we remain 
hidden here for twenty-four hours longer.’ 

“ I don’t dispute that in the least, hut in the mean white 
just let me ask you what we are to do for food duric£ M 
time ? ” 

, “ It is some time since we had any last I ” 
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“ I am painfully aware of that. I have before now 
more than once had to fast for a lengthened period, bat 
I never went so long before, and never felt so hungry as 
X do now !” 

“ Nor I ; and it is quite certain, Tom, that if we are 
to stay here we most have something to live on ; but 
how to get it is the question S” 

“ I think, considering the length of time the place has 
bees shut up, there is very little likelihood of our finding 
anything in it at all comestible.” 

“ None at all, I should say. The only th.ng is, if we 
ohose to go groping about in the cellars, we might find 
a bottle or two of choioe wine.” 

“We mnst have something to eat first, However, let 
as go first to the room where we passed the night.” 

“ Agreed !” said Tom, and they both descended the 
Btairs, and in a minute or two more were standing at 
the door of the room. 

It will be recollected they fastened it when they 
quitted it in the morning. 

Diok unlocked it, and they entered. 

“ Look here, Tom, I’ll tell yon what I will do. Just 
clear my olothes from dust as well as yon can so that 
my appearanoe will not excite . nspioion, and I will, as 
it is now quite dark, go out ud see if I cannot get some, 
thing at the nearest village/' 

“ But with me, of course ?” 

“ No, I think it will be better if yon stay hene. Alone 
I shall not be so likely to excite suspicion. Do not let 
ns waste time by parleying about the matter. I want 
to g at once.” 

Then I hope, since you have made up your mind to 
that effect, that you will not be any longer gone than 
you oan possibly help,” 

“ You may rest quite easy on that *oore I shan’t. 
While I am gone, however, do you light a fire, and so 
forth, so that there may be no time lost when I arrive 
with the provisions.” 

“ Trust to me for that. But shall you not disguise 
yourself at all ?” 

“How oan ! ?” Besides, I think it hardly necessary. 
It is not likely there is any one here -ho knows me, or, 
at all events, who would be able tv . logni n me, iu the 
dark ; so that I run little or no risk.” 

“ Still, be most oarefuL” 

“ I will.” 

“ Above all, take the greatest care that no one sees 
yon leave the grounds, for if they do bo the oountry will 
be ronaed immediately,” 

“ Don’t let that trouble you. Now, aha! 1 I do ?” 

While they had been speaking, Tom had seen busily 
engaged in cleansing the dost and oobweba from his 
friend’s apparel. 

“ Yes. Be off with yon, and don’t be long, ana above 
all, do not excite snspicion by either word or action !” 

“ All right. Mind you have the fire alight when I 
come baok. Good bye !” 

“ Good bye, Dink,” said Tom, ae he assisted him 
through the small hall window. 

Tnrpin sprang npon the doorstep, and then ran lightly 
down the crumbling perron on to the lawn. 

Tom King followed him with his eyes as long as be 
could, but Diok was soon lost in the gloom of the even, 
mg. 

“ I only hope he will come safe baok,” said Tom, as he 
returned to their room and prepared to make a fire. “ I 
wish now I had insisted upon going with him, and yet, 
perhaps, it is best as it is. I will try to think so, at all 
events !” 

That was very good philosophy npon Tom’s part, and , 
leaving him to follow it, wo will turn our attention to 
Dick Turpin. 

No sooner had he plunged among the trees on the 
lawn, than ho h"ard a faint whinnying sound, and the 
rush of horse’s footsteps. 

“ That is Boss,” ho said, and in another minute the 
sagacious creature was rubbing her head against his 
shoulder. 

Dick caressed her gently. 

He kuew that was the best way to soothe her. 

Then taking the bridle in hie hand, he again led her 
to the shrubbery, and tethered her to a tree. 

This done, he hurried rapidly away. 

Jits mare cast after him that melancholy gaze eo often 


to be observed iu a horse or a dog who more than 
usually devoted to hie master. 

Making as little noiee as possible, Diok recrosaed the 
iawn, and made his way down the carriage-drive to the 
entranoe gate. 

Here he paused, and listened with intentness that 
soon became painful. 

But all was still. 

No approaching or receding footstep disturbed the 
solitude of t hat place. 

Dim, ghastly, gaunt, and half-confused with the dark 
shadows of the trees, stood Sir Ernest’s monument. 

Diok waited full five minutes before he ventured tostir. 

Then feeling confident ther* was no one at hand, he 
picked the lock in the gate and passed through, taking 
care to look it again after him. 

He orouched down in the shadow of the buttresses, 
and again waited. 

His oration was scarcely necessary. 

So evil a fiame had Durley Chine got among the 
inhabitants of that district, that not one of them would 
have ventured anywhere in its viaiuity after dark, even 
if they were offered untold wealth fordoing so 

Feeling certain that he was the only living human 
being near that spot, Diok stepped out boldly into the 
road or lane, whichever it might be called. 

Then a very interesting question arose in his mind. 

To reach some place where he could purchase the 
things he required, should he turn to the right or the left ? 

He paused and considered, and then remembering 
that he had oome with his companion son) distance 
along the road to the right, and that they had not seen 
anything like a human habitation, he made up his mind 
to turn to the left. 

It was a lncky thing that he ohose the way he did. 1 n 
less than a quarter of an hour he reached a small ham- 
let. 

■ t hat was the name ef it hehad not the remotest idea. 

Toe inhabitants seemed all to be indoors. 

Dick passed as quietly and stealthily as be could along 
the little straggling village street. 

Presently he came to an alehouse, 

He hesitated a moment, and thought of attempting 
to get there what he required, but, fearful of raising 
suspicion, he turned away. 

He was looking for one of those miscellaneous shops 
fhioh are to be found in most villages, where every 
desoription of goode oan be puroha ed. 

“ Surely,” he thought, “ this village will not be an 
exception to all others, and be without one ?” 

He began to think so, for he had passed completely 
through it when he saw a light shining from a window 
a little in advance. 

Hoping it would prove to be the plaoe he wanted, be 
quickened his steps. 

He reached it in two minutes. 

Yes ; there was the small latticed window crammed 
with goods of every desoription, chalky-looking sweet- 
meats in blue bottles preponderating, which invariably 
distinguish the village, hucksters. 

Diet drew close to the window and tried to peep in, 
but the things were stacked so closely together that ho 
found it impossible to obtain a glimpse even of the 
interior. 

Then a fresh difficulty arose in hie mind. 

Would it not easm strange for a person of Dick’s 
appearance to walk intoa shop aud purchase bread and 
suoh like necessaries ? 

Of coarse it wonld. 

Curiosity would be at once aroused. 

Diok hesitated. 

He pnlled the ends of his moustachios. 

“ It’s lucky,” he muttered, “ that I happened to thick 
of it before 1 went in. If I hadn’t I should have male 
a mesa of it ! Something must be done 1 Lot me see: 
Oh ! ah ! that will do !” 

Dick had hit npon a scheme. 

Ho lifted the latch of the shop door. 

As he opened it a bell rang fnriously. 

In obedience to the summons, a tall, thin, shrivelled 
old woman entered the shop, 

“ What ie it ?” she a»ked, in an nnoeremonious voioe. 

Dick put on an air of immense importance, and spo!"> 
in a pompons sort of way. 
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I he woman u ooame obsequious instantly. She 
thought Dick was a lord at the very least. 

“ My good lady !” he said, “ I want you to assist me. 
I was walking homewards when I heard cries of distress, 
and in a little shed that had only three sides to keep out 
the cold, I found a poor family actually starring.” 

“ Yes sir — my lord.. T mean !” said the woman, oon- 
fosedly. 

“Address me by the first title, if you please., said 
Dick, in a manner that made the oman more and more 
eonvinoed the second was the one belonging to him. “ I 
found this family, ten of them in all, actually dying of 
hunger — dying of hunger 1" 

“ Lor’ a mosaey, sir ! Yon don’t say so l” 

“ It is true ! For the auame of England, it is true. 
They were all so far gone that not one was strong enough 
to come here and get some food, so I determined to come 
myself, and tak it myself. I never do good actions by 
halves So just put what articles you think proper 
into a basket so that I may carry them conveniently, 
and I will pay yon liberally for the whole 1” 

CHAPTER LIX. 

Tom XING IS MUCH ALARMED BT HEARING A MYS- 
TERIOUS VOICE IN THE OLD MANSION. 

“Yes, sir, I am sure your lordship iB very good. It ia 
not mteay that would do as you’ve done ! I s’poae, 
though, yon are a stranger in these parts. Excuse, sue, 
my lord, for venturing to say so much.” 

The woman bustled about and procured a wicker bas- 
ket as she spoke, into whioh she stowed some bread, 
butter, tea, eggs, and suoh like. 

“ Yes, I am a visitor here.” 

“I thoughtso, air. it Lord Wingfield’s, _ suppose?” 

“ Yea,” said Dick, who no more knew who Lord Wing- 
field was, than the man in the moon, but conjectured he 
was ome nobleman who had a residential estate in the 
neighbourhood. “ I have come down to my oonsin’s for 
a abort visit.” 

“ Oh ! indeed, my lord. I didn’t know Lord Wing- 
field had a cousin, but of course now he must have” 

“ How much will they all come to, my good woman ? 
/am anxious to get back. They will wonder -shat has 
become of me, for I only went out for a stroll after 
dinner 1” 

“Well, sir, yonr lordship, I mean,’ ’ said the old woman, 
who was rather at a lose how to appraise her goods, but 
thought she ought to avail herself of this opportunity to 
get profit. “ Altogether, basket and all, they oomes to 
aeve a— y es, eight-and sixpence. ” 

She would have sold the same articles to one of her 
ordinary customers for half-a-crown. 

“ Very good, said Diok, “ here’s half-a-guinea. You 
need not trouble about the change.” 

If the old woman had had any doubts about Dick 
being a lord, they were completely dissipated after that 
one politic speech. 

“Your lordship’, very good— very good,” ehe said, 
regretting that she had not asked more. " 1 am sorry, 
but I am a lone woman, and there is no one 1 can send 
to carry the basket for you.” 

“ And a deuced good job, too,” muttered Dick to him- 
self, “ for suoh a thing would have been very embar- 
rassing.” 

“There's my neighbour's little hoy, Josiah, would 
have been glad to carry the basket for your lordship. 
It set ms ridiculous for yon to have to do it.” 

“ Not at all, not at all,” said Dick, plaoing the handle 
of the basket. “ There’s no false pride about me, and 
I am never ashamed of boing seen doing a good action.” 

“ Ah ! my lord, them’s the sentiments I should like all 
lords to have. Old England would be very different to 
what it is.” ' 

“ It would — it would !” 

“Allow me tc open the door for your lordship,” said 
the woman, rushing hastily ronnd the counter, and bring- 
ing down an avalanche of bottles in her coarse. “ Allc w 
me.” 

Dick stood aside, and permitted the old woman to 
open the door. 

“ Good night, my good woman, good night.” 

“ Good night, your lordship !” repeated tne woman, 
omtfleyiug to the p * “SSo 4 -. — v -t.ontd h.'.vfi 


lived to see the day that I should have waited on ereal 
lord, and Lori, Wingfield’s oousin, too, and then to see 
him carry the things away on his own noble arm ! Oh ! 
it clean bangs all, that it do !” 

Diok Turpin hurried off along the village street, and 
was so fortunate as not to meet a soul. 

Hia ruse tickled his fanoy mightily. 

But it haa taker, more time to obtain the provisions 
than he had calculated upon, and he knew that Tom 
would be losing all patience, if not getting positively 
uneasy abonf his safety. 

So when Diok eaohed ths lane leading to the gates of 
Durley Chine, he set off at a trot, whioh, though 
apparently not oalling forth any particular exertion 
enabled him to get over a good deal of ground in a short 
time. 

Very soon he had the satisfaction of seeing the iron 
gates before him. 

He unlocked them and entered, oarefully relocking 
them behind him. 

Theu, noticing that the long grass had the appearanoG* 
of having been trampled upon, he spent a few moments 
iu restoring it to a perpendicular position. 

In this he succeeded very well. 

Running along the carriage drive he soon emerged 
npon the lawn, which he crossed without relaxing his 
speed, and then bounded np the steps. 

Tom he found was standing at the window watahing 
for him. 

“Success!’' said Diok, handing him the basket; 
“there’s enough there to keep us nearly a week.” 

But Tom took the basket in perfect silence, and 
then, holding np his hand, he said impressively— 

“ Hush !’’ 

Dick =?as astonished. 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“ Hush !” said Tom, more earnestly than before. 

“ Oh ! I eee how it is,” said Diok to himself. “ He has 
gone too long without food, and his wonnd has made 
him slightly delirious 1” 

This was a natural enough supposition, and certainly 
Tom’s, behaviour was sufficient to induce it, for what 
earthly motive could he have for saying, " Hush 1” in so 
mysterious a manner ? 

Diok put his foot on the balustrade, and crawled 
through the ^window. 

As soon as he stood in the hall, he felt Tom olntoh 
him tightly by the arm, and whisper— 

“ Hush !” 

Dick began to feel alarmed. 

“ H -ig it all, Tom, what the deuce is the matter P” 
he said. “ Speak out, what ia it ?” 

Tom did not reply, but drew him into the room whioh 
they had oocupied on the previous night, and closed the 
door oautionsly behind him. 

In obedienoe to his promise, Tom had made a fire. 

It was burning brightly, and diffused a pleasant light. 

Dick looked anxiously at his companion’s oountenaace 

Tom was pale. 

There was, too, something like a scared look about 
his eves. 

Dick ivas more and more bewildered. 

“For heaven’s sake, Tom, my friend,” he said, 

“ speak ! put me out of my suspense by telling me what 
has happened to cause this great change in your beha- 
viour !” 

Torn came forward. 

“ Keep your distance !” said his companion, retreat- 
ing as he advanced. “ You look juet a little mad !” 

“ I do feel strangely !” said Tom ; 11 but, Diok, so sure 
as yon and I are present here iu this apartment, so 
surely are there other inhabitants of Durloy Chine be- 
side ourselves !” 

“ Pho pho !” said Dick, drawing a long breath, “and 
is that all ? Here help me with ths supper, aud let’s 
have something to eat !” 

“ Do not disregard or disbelieve what I tell you. I 
am convinced that what I eay ia true !” 

“Very well. I don’t say it isn’t,” said Dick, who 
thought it would be beat to humour him. “But before 
I lister to what you have to say further, I must have 
something to eat !” 

Aocor.ingly Dick commenced transferring the son- 
tents of the basket to the table. 
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’The craving of Longer was strong in Tom’* breast and 
the sight of the pfai yet tempting viands ri a ^ A him 
forget ail else. 

1 01 she -'-let tea te- botu wei ^Oifectij dent.. 
&S eaad of that time, however, their appetite having 
bee® appeased, Dick spoke— 

“ It was quite time won did have something eutdbie, 
‘ftan,’* he said, “ for I do believe if you had gone much 
longer without, you would have clean lost your senses. I 
am sure yon were a little mad when you stood at the 
window and said ‘ Hush ! ’ in the fashion you did ! ” 

“ Perhaps so — perhaps so ! My wound — fasting for so 
long — and the day of excitement we have * ' d, may have 
caused my senses to play me false 

“ I should think such a result was very probable.” 

“ And yet,” said Tom, “ surely I cannot have made so 
great a mistake. Listen ! ” 

“ He got up as he spoke and opened the door a little. 
Then he assumed an attitude of intense listening. 

“ I can hear nothing,” said Dick, “ except the sighing 
and murmuring of the wind in the deserted corridors. Do 
you ? ” 

“ Not now,” said Tom. “ But let the door remain as it 
is, just a little way ajar.” 

“Very well. Von are on the side to feel the draught, 
not I ! ” 

“ I do not care for it,” said Tom, resuming his seat ; 
“ and now I will try to tell you what I heard after you left 
me.” 

“ Do so.” 

“ I stood at the hall window watching you until I 
could see you no longer. Then I returned to this room, 
broke up a couple more chairs, and lighted the fire.” 

“ Yes, what then ? ” 

“ This, of course, took up some little time, hut still I 
thought it almost time you were back. I felt dreadfully 
sick and faint for want of tood. My wound smarted 
horribly, and I continually saw bright moving figures, 
sometimes like stars and sometimes like faces, flitting 
before my eyes.” 

“ Those symptoms are easily accounted for.” 

“ I am aware of it ! Well, I sat here in the chair for 
what seemed to me to he an endless time, and then I got 
up and staggered to the little window in the hall. I say 
staggered, because I found my legs had scarcely strength 
enough to support the weight of my body ! ” 

“ Well— well, goon! What next? ’’said Dick; “for 
goodness sake don’t be so prolix ! ” 

“ So what ? ” 

“ Oh ! hang it all, don’t beat about the busn so much. 
Come to the point.” 

“ I was at it, and should have told you by now if you 
hadn’t interrupted me. Don’t be so impatient ! ” 

“ Go on 1 Go on ! ” 

“You may laugh at what I say as much as you like, but 
I’m confident it’s true for aL’ that, and that if I vas 
exhausted from want of food, that my senses played me 
no trick. While I was standing at the hall window wait- 
ing and watching for you to make your appearance, I dis- 
tinctly heard a voice.” 

“ A voice ? ” 

“ Yes, a voice.” 

“ What words did it utter ? ” 

“ I could not distkigudsh the words. I*t was a voice alone 
I heard.” 

“ Nansens®, Tom, you must have been mistaken Who 
is there here besides ourselves possessing the faculty of 
speech p ” 

“ That I cannot say,” said Tom, “ but 1 am as confident 
as 1 am of ray ewa existence at the present moment, that 
while 1 was at the vrindew in the hall I heard the sound 
e f a voice, if not voices, and that is why I said ‘ Hash ! ’ i 
ag soon as you appeared, fer 1 thought it only natvutril that, \ 
j I heard someone as>eal ; that n-meone wMc-h. hear us | 
*peas also ! ” 

CHAPTER LX. j 


VUE TWO VfUEWWs'd'ROBE VET UDPPeiK »» WE *1V8- 
•nsuiES OF bumjst csnwF., a no m* vax** 

fob rasiB fains. 

Dvck leofeen narrowly rate Tom King’s 

b r he spoke, und sew at once that ms comr^ie was 
eonvmcee of tha truth of what he had uttered. 


That there was anything supernatural about it, Dick 
would not for one moment believe. 

He could not yet divest himself of the idea that it was 
Tom’s fancy. 

. Yet it might not be. -nd it most certainly Dehoved him 
for his own safety’s sake to act with as much precaution 
as possible. 

“ You do not credit me,” said Tom, “ but it is true for 
alf that ! Now wbat voice could it have been i ” 

“How should I be able to tell any more than yourself ? 
Now pray, Tom, recollect how startled — I might say 
! frightened — we both were this morning at hearing that 
awful shrieking sound, and yet how simple was the Cause 
that produced it ! 

“ I know it was,” said Tom King; “but I coula credit 
the wind making such a sound as that, but not imitating 
a human voice There is something about that, I take it, 
that makes it impossible for anything to imitate it.” 

“ True ! ” said Dick, nneasily. “ True ! W e ought not 
to dismiss such a thing as this without further considera- 
tion, even if we could. 

“ And that I very much doubt,” said Tom. “ But come, 
my friend, I am refreshed- My brain 13 clear. What art 
we to do ? ” 

“ That is very hard indeed to say ! ” 

“ It is.” 

“ If we could only hear the sound again, ve should 
have something like a foundation to go upon ! ” 

“ I am aware of that, and that is why I put the door open 
just now, in order that we might hear what was taking 
place outside with greater plainness.” 

“ Exactly ! We will listen ! And now, Tom, assuming 
that your hearing did not deceive you — and setting aside 
all thoughts of supernatural agency— from whose lips, 
think you, was it likely the sound came ? ’’ 

“ There you puzzle me, 1 cannot form the least idea. 
The place has been so long closed up, and when we came 
ye found no traces of any one having made an entrance 
before us.” 

“ That we certainly did not ! ” 

“And I think we may say, with greater safety still, 
that no one has entered during the time we have been 
here.” 

“We have not heard any one, and surely no one could 
have got in without our doing so.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Who can it be then ? ” 

“ Not a friend ! ” 

“No — more likely an enemy ! Yet stay, Tom. Do you 
think there is a probability of our being tracked hither 
by the police, and that they have found some means of 
entering the place so distant from this as for us not to 
hear it r ” 

“T am bewildered, and know not what to think ! ” said 
Tom, springing from his seat, and pacing up and down 
the room. 

“ So am I ; but it will never do to remain so. We must 
make up our minds to a certain course of action, and that 
at once. 

“ What do you advise ? ” 

“ I must think what will be beat. You know, in jearly 
all cases, I am in favour of a bold course of action 1 ” 

“ It is generally best,” _ 

“ Shall we adopt it in the present case ? Say the 
word. 1 consent ! ” 

“ I think it will be best,” said Turpin. “ Come along, 
Tom ! Look to your weapons carefully, and we will soon 
see. from whence this mysterious voice came ! " 

A si he spoke, Dick, with an air of great resolution, now 
that he hau m ade up nis mind what he was going to do, rose 
from hie seat, re primed his pistols, took np his lantern 
and crow-bar, awd elosely followed by Tom King, left the 
room, and entered the lab. 

Turpia had taken the precaution to turn the dart slide 
of his lantern, so that, not the faintest ray of light pro- 
ceeded from it. 

Tom Bring gently dosea the door 

They stood then surrounded by & darkaess and a silence 
that were positively dreadlul. 

Without making the least sound our friends crept ale ag 
the hall. 

As scon as they reached the extremity both paused * 
Kstened. 

When Tom heard the voice he was too much sk 
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[DICK TURPIN AND TOM KING ARE BROUGHT BEFORE THE SMUGGLER CHIEF.] 
to taka particular hoed of the exact direction from I So Baying, Turpin fearlessly descended the stairs. 


whence it oame. It was somewhere in the mansion, he 
felt confident. 


Still he did not go rashly, for he knew not how sure 
his footing might be ; but the bright rays of the lamp 


Therefore, unless they should hear it again, they showed him that all was well. 


would have nothing to guide them. 


On reaohing the bottom of the stairs they saw before 


Not half a yard from where they stood was a flight of and on each aide of them several doors. These were 


stops leading to the lower portion of the building. 


tried one after another, and found fast locked. 


Diok touched Tom lightly on the arm and whispered : Dick turned round to his companion with a smile 

“ Shall we go down here and see if there is anything upon his lips. 


to rouse suspicion ?” 


‘ There is nothing here, yon see, or, at all events, 


* Yes, by all means ; I feel it would be impossible to everything has the appearanco of not having been diS' 


rest until this affair is thoroughly sifted.” 


tnrbed. I am sure it was your fancy, Tom ! 


_ “ I should not exactly be at ease. I fancy there is yon feel inclined to prosecute your search any fur- 
little likelihood of anyone being above, considering we ther?” ; . 


explored that part of the place 1’ 


I do,*t said Tom, who was vexed to think Dick 


“ You may depend the voice ascended these steps,” should be so sure he was mistaken. "Here are some 
said Tom, “ for although everything has been so silent more steps. Let us go down them !” 
ever since, I am still firmly convinced that I did hear a “ With all pleasure imaginable. These lead to the 
voice!” i cellars, I should think. Perhaps we may ho luoky 

“Very well, my friend, follow me, and we shall soon enough to fall acrose some wine, which would bo very 
k»ow whether you were right or not." acceptable just now I” 


tfo. } 4 . 


Price One Halfpeunt. 
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The stairs certaiuly did iiave the appearance of lead- 
in" to the cellars 

They were of rough bricks, and so were the walls. 

Both were covered with humid exhalations. 

It became now absolutely necessary for oar friends 
to tread with the utmost caution, and feel one foot 
secure before they moved the other, for the slime on 
the steps was treacherous in the extreme, and there was 
nothing on either side that permitted a hand hold. 

At length, to their great satisfaction, the bottom of 
the steps was reaohed. 

The descent had occupied many minutes, for the 
steps were numerous. They were now on a level with 
the foundations of the building, 

The atmosphere that entered their lungs was most 
impure and chill, and they breathed with difficulty. 

The lantern seemed to have diminished the brilliancy 
of its light, or else the air itself was of a greater density 
than that a bove. 

They could not see to any great distance around them, 
but they appeared to be standing in vaults of great extent. 

Tho flooring was quite wet. 

Our friends kept on in as direct a line as they could, 
expecting in a short time to oome to some obstacle 
that would prevent their further progress. 

In this anticipation they walked on for a hundred 
yards or more. 

Still there was no appearance of a termination. 

Black empty space was on all sides of them. 

There was another circumstance that had made itself 
manifest for some little time. 

The ground gradually sloped lower and lower. 

Dick came to a halt and flashed the lantern about him. 

“ TO be hanged if I half like this place,” he said. “ I 
am cold to the bone, and we seem on the highroad to the 
infernal regions. What’s the good of going any further f 
I think it is pretty cles now you made a mistake !” 

“ I don’t see it,” said Tom, obstinately. “Let us go 
on further. This plaoe must have an end somewhere.” 

“ One would think so ; but I oan Bee neither beginning 
nor end, However, if you are resolved, come on !” 

They, therefore, onoe more resumed their course. 

The descent beoame more rapid at every step. 

But there were no signs either of roof, sides, or end ; 
the only thing they oould see was the ground, which 
was running with moisture everywhere. 

Their footsteps echoed hollowly in that gloomy and 
sepulchral-looking place. 

“ I am puzzled beyond measure to think what kind 
of place this is.” 

“ Are yon P Well, I cannot say that I am 1” 

“ Indeed P” 

“ Yes ; the mansion above ns is built upon a rock 
which overhangs the sea. and I fancy these are natural 
cavities in this rock which were used for cellars ; and 
very good ones they would make 1” 

“Ah ! just so ! I don’t doubt it. They are extensive 
enough, goodness knows !” 

“ They are ! How far, think you, are we from the 
end of this place ?” 

“ That’s just what I should like to know. It soems 
pretty clear there is no one here but ourselves 1” 

“ Have you anything small and heavy in your pocket 
— a stone, or something of that sort ?” 

“ No, I haven’t. What do you want it for P" 

“ Why, if one of us took a stone, or something of the 
kind, and threw it straight before us, we should have 
some idea of how far we have to go, for I have quite 
made up my mind not to turn back until I have seen 
where this leads to !” 

“ The deuce you have 1 However, I haven’t a stone, 
bnt here is a bullet. I daresay that will answer the 
purpose just ss well 1” 


CHAPTER LXI. 

THE TWO HIGHWAYMEN HAVE SOME SINGULAR AD- 
VENTURES IN THE VAULTS, AND ASE RATHER TAKEN 
BY SURPRISE. 

“ It will be the very thing 1” replied Tom King “ Hand 
it !iere !” 

Dick accordingly gave to hi* otwnrade a bullet of 
ratber large size. 


“ Stand aside,” said Tom, preparing to throw it. 
“ One — two — throe !” 

As he uttered the word three Tom threw the bullet 
straight before him in the darkness with all the power 
he had in his arm. 

They waited anxiously to hear it strike. 

In the intense stillness that was around them they 
i xpeoted the slight sound it wonld make would reach 
their ears, even supposing the bullet fell at a consider- 
able distance, 

Bnt they waited in vain. 

Not the faintest sound arose. 

“ This is incomprehensible 1” said Dick. 

“ It appears to be ; bnt let ns push forward. We 
must find out something very soon !’’ 

They now resumed their course. 

In a few minutes the nature of the ground ohanged. 

Up to now it had been wet, but tolerably hard. Now 
it was very soft and their feet sank deeply in. 

By the refleotion of the lantern too they could see 
that here and there the water had accumulated into 
small pools. 

Fonl and noisome insects, such as damp and darkness 
oombined never fail to generate, Brawled lazily from be- 
fore theirfeet, or plunged with a dull plash into the pools. 

“ Thie solves the mysterj of oar not hearing the fall 
of the bullet at once,” said Tom King. “ It would sink 
into this soft ooze without a sound L” 

“ It would. But hark ! Cannot you hear faintly a 
strange rumbling noise ! What can it be ?” 

“ Thereie only one thing that can cause such a sonnd !” 

” What is it ?” 

“ The washing of the eea against a rocky ooast.” 

" You are right — that is it 1 Come, it is possible we 
may fiud some mode of exit from Durley Chine which 
is either unknown or forgotten 1” 

And despite the disagreeable nature of the ground 
they pushed forward with fresh spirit. 

As they advanced, the rumbling sound became plainer 
and plainer, until at length they could distinguish the 
dashing of the very waves themselves. 

The path desoeuded very rapidly. 

“ Hilioa 1” said Diok suddenly, ae looking before him 
he ss t the beams of the lantern rested on something. 
“ Hilioa, Tom ! what have we here ? This is a diaoovery, 
indeed 1” 

“ That it oertamly is ! Why, they are casks without 
number piled np!” 

“ They are 1” 

“ Shift the light a little 1 There, that will do 1 Why, 
they stretch out on both sides as far ae we oan see 1 
Well, I never! Are they full, I wouder?” 

Full of surprise at coming so unexpectedly upon a 
larger number of casks than they had ever seen at one 
time in their lives before, the two friends hurried for- 
ward to obtain a nearer view. 

Yes, there was no mistake, there the casks ware They 
were small ones, and of the kind generally called kegs. 

Dick knocked several with his knuckles. 

From the dullness of the sound it was quite oertain 
they were full of liquid of some kind or other. 

“I say, Dick,” said King, rather triumphantly. "Do 
you think I waB wrong when I said I heard a voice ?” 

“ It would be premature to say yet 1 There seems 
some degree of probability about it now 1” 

“ Kather ! Juet look at the ground 1” 

Dick did so, and was astonished to find the impres- 
sion of numberless footsteps on tbe soft floor of the 
vault. 

This was confirmation indeed. 

Our friends got anxious and excited. 

They oould feel their hearts knocking against their 
ribs, and their breathing became short and laboured, 
as is often the case when people are under more than 
usual eironmstances of exoitation. 

“ Some one has been hero, that’s very oertain!” 

“ No one oan dispute the evidence before us, I should 
think,” said Tom King. “ If my stomach was empty 
I was oertain I heard a voice !” 

“ Well, it seems as if you did. Still they mast have 
been nearer the stairs than we are now or you oould 
never have heard them !” 

“ I don't doubt that for a moment 1” 

1 “ I wish we had thought of looking for the tropic oi 
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foocsieps before, but the truth is, I placed no credence in 
f 0UI story ! " 

“ I know you did not, and therefore said nothing ; but 
if you were not looking out I was, and I saw the foot- 
prints quite close to the bottom of tbr steps ! ” 

“ Then why didn’t you speak ?” 

“ Why didn’t X speak ? ’’ 

“ Yes 

“ Because I thought I would sene yon out if I could, 
though of course if you had stoutly refused to go any 
further I should have told you ! ” f 

“ Well — well ! It appears to me we have by no means 
oome to the end of the remarkable eights at Durley 
Chine ! ” 

“No! On the contrary. I think we shall find we are 
on the threshold of some new discoveries ! ” 

“No doubt of it! But I should uncommonly like to 
know what there is in those casks! Have you anything 
you can tap one with f ” 

“ I have not.” 

“ Nothing that would answer the purpose ? ” 

“No. I left an auger which I had with me on the 
table in the room above.” 

“ That’s a pity ! However it is not worth while to go 
and fetch it. Let us see what more there is to be seen.” 

“ It will be best to follow these foot-marks. They 
will surely lead us somewhere.” 

“ Yes, it seems almost like a path. Come along ! ” 

They made better progress now, for they had firmer 
ground to walk upon. 

About two minutes brought them to a place where the 
path led right through the casks, which were piled up on 
either side like a wall. 

The murmuring of the sea grew plainer and plainer. 

But now another sound begun to mingle with it. 

The hum of many human voices. 

“ Look to your pistols, Tom,” said Dick, as soon as his 
ear detected the new sound. “ Look to the priming. 
There must be many people here, and they are more likely 
to be enemies than friends ! ” 

• “ Unfortunately, yea ! ” 

“ Still I fancy at we are, should any one take the 
aggressive, we should be a pretty good match for more 
than half-a-dozen ! ” 

But scarcely had this assertion left his lips than the high- 
waymen emerged froo* ^th between the naske into 
an open space, and before either knew wbat nad happ, 
the lantern was dashed violently from Dick’s hand on to 
the ground, and both our friends felt themselves seized 
upon from behind by numberless hands. 

They were strong hands too, and each one gripped as 
though he never meant to loose his hold. 

Resistance was impossible. 

They were completely overpowered. 

At least half-a-dozen hands held them firmly by the 
arms 

Dick Turpin and Tom King were prisoners. 

CHAPTER LXII. 

FURTHER PERILOUS ADVENTURES IN THE CAVERNS. 

So utterly unexpected was this attack, and so suddenly 
ended, that it was a minute or so before either of our 
friends had any clear idea of what had taken place. 

They were soon aroused to the fact that they were cap- 
tives. 

But who were their captors ? 

That they would have given no inconsiderable trifle to 
know. 

Bnt all was darkness the most intense and profound. 
Both could hear the heavy breathing of those who heid 
them prisoners, and could tell to a little whereabouts they 
stood ,n consequence, but not the least bit could they see. 
It was Dick who spoke first. 

“ Who are you that have dared to lay your Haas upon 
us ? Speak. Speak at once ! ” 

“ Ha! ha! ” 

That was the enly reply he „ot to his speech. 

Bui almost immediately a gruff voice said — 

“ Bring them along 1 Quiea ! I will await them 'u the 
lower cave.” 

“ Oh, indeed ’ ” thought Dick, “ now I wonder who 
you are ? Not a police officer certainly, bo there’s Force 
-onsolatioo in that ! ” 
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There might be, hut it was no great one, wont' 
think. 

Obeying the orders they had received the men who 
field our friends set forward. 

Tom bcgau, in spite of the wound in his to 

etniggle most desperately. 

Easy does it, Tom ! ” cried Turpin as he Heard the 
scuffling behind him. “ Give in quietly. It will soon be 
all right provided you don’t say who we" are.” 

The men took no notice of this. At all events they 
made uo remark about it. 

Tom ceased his efforts, and allowed himself to be hurried 
along in the intense darkness without the least resistance. 

Their captors must have been very familiar with the 
place, for seeing was quite out of the question. Yet they 
did not make one false step. 

Those who held Dick walked first. 

About half-a-dozen steps behind them came the others. 
Presently a voice said hoarsely in Dick’s ear — ■ 

“ Descend the steps ! They are thirteen in number and 
steep ! ” 

The same caution was given to Tom King. 

The whole then passed down the steps. 

Still in deep darkness. 

They were hurried along another passage, at the 
extremity of which they could see a faint ray of light. 

So faint that in any less darkness it "vould have been 
imperceptible. 

Dick hailed it with pleasure. 

In a few moments now would his curiosity be gratified, 
and he would surely know by whom he had been taken 
prisoner. 

The ray of light increased in brightness. 

The muttering of voices reached their ears. 

The passage seemed a most interminable length. 

But, as the longest lane must have a turning, so must 
the longest passage have an end, and in a few minutes, to 
Dick’s great satisfaction, a kind of curtain was drawn 
aside, and he was hurried forward into what he supposed 
was the lower cavern. 

One hasty glance around was sufficient to enable him 
to have a clear idea of what kind of place he was in. 

But it will take us some few miuutes to describe it. 
Contrary to the place they had just left, this one was 
well lighted — at least, the contrast made it appear to be. 

It was a vet w lofin cavern, with long graceful-looking 
stalactites spending from fne . 

• In shape it was irregular, but very spacious. 

The floor was hard and calcareous. 

At irregular intervals round the walls, long pinewood 
torches were stuck in the crevices, and these diffused a 
ruddy light over the place, as well as marked out its 
extent. 

Near the centre a group of about a dozen men were eon. 
gregated. 

Several of these held torches above their heads. 

Our friends saw at once into whose hands they had 
fallen. 

Smugglers. 

There could be no question of it. 

No doubt there was some little unknown creek which 
led from the sea into that cavern. 

The vaults under Durley Chine were made the recep- 
tacle of the smuggled goods, where they were housed for 
whatever time they thought proper. 

Many things lying about show ed that they had only just 
completed a large aud valuable run. 

The casks which our friends had seen had not been 
there above twenty-four hours. 

The semi-nautical garb which the men wore, and the 
circumstances by which they were surrounded, betrayed at 
once their occupation. 

These things were noted by our friends as they were led 
across the cavern to where the group we have been speak- 
ing of were standing. 

Among these was one whose gigautic athletic form and 
authoritative air pointed trim out as the chief of the law- 
loss gang. 

As our friends approached, the little group dispersed to 
the right aud left, so that they stood face to face with the 
captaiu. 

By his commaud the torches were so held as to cast 
their full light upon the prisoners, who were still held 
tig 1 ’V by the arms by those who had secured them, 
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Tue smuggler obief— or king, as he delighted to be 
railed— surveyed the highwaymen with undisguised sur- 
prise. 

“Capsize me ii, a squall! ” he ejaculated. “What 
strange fish have we here ? They don’t belong e the 
coast-guard, I’ll be sworn ! ” 

We have before had occasion to state th& tne '-.e.->s 
worn by Dick Turpin and Tom King was a kind of undress 
military uniform, and such as was worn by cavalry officers I 
when off duty. 

But this attire was by no means confined to persons in 
the army. Mauy of the young lords and beaus about 
town clothed themselves in a similar manner. 

A hundred years ago or so, the difference of rank, 
station, and occupation was more easily distinguished by 
the dress than they are at the present day. 

Now it is difficult, with respect to dress merely, to tell 
a peer of the Tealm from a clerk in a lawyer’s office 

Then it was quite different. 

The smuggler chief therefore saw immediately that the 
persons he had taken prisoners were not revenue officers, 
as he had no doubt fancied they were, but perhaps gentle- 
men of birth, fortune, and position. 

His bearing and manners, therefore, were comparatively 
civil. _ 

While this scrutiny was going on, both the highwaymen 
were occupied with the same thought. 

Should they make themselves known ? 

Dick looked at his comrade. 

He saw at onee that he was considering the same 
thought as himself. 

Dick shook his head slightly, with a motion that no one 
would have noticed. 

But Tom saw and understood it. 

They were to keep their identity a secret. 

This took place just as the smuggler chief finished 
speaking. 

Dick considered it a favourable moment for him to make 
some remark. 

He therefore fixed his eyes boldly upon the smuggler s 
countenance, and said, with an sir of most perfect calmness 
and hauteur — 

“ My friend and myself are waiting for some explana- 
tion, which I suppose must come from you, as you appear 
to be in command. Why are we made prisoners, thus ? ” 

Dick’s tone and bearing produced upon the smugglers 
just the effect he desired and intended it should. 

Tom King sustained the acter of an injured gentle- 
man to perfection ! 

“ Yes,” he said, as soon as the words were out of 
Turpin’s mouth. “ I wish to have an explanation ot your 
conduct in dragging me here like this.” 

The smuggler chief felt convinced they were of the 
blood royal itself. 

“We are sorry you should havo been found spying 
about our warehouse. You know our secret. Our secret 
is our lives. Therefore you must die ! " 

“Nonsense,” said Dick. “Not till our time comes! 
Let ns be released, we wish to speak a word or two to 
you in private.” 

The smuggler reflected a minute, but then feeling sure 
he had his prisoners quite safe beyond all hope of escape, 
he made a sign with his hand to the men wb' 1 -‘-leaded 
the highwaymen at once. 

“ Follow me,” said the chief. 

With an assumption of great dignity, ot>r friends marched 
oehind him. 

The remaining smugglers, who had every confidence 
in their chief, troubled themselves no more about the 
strangers. 

At the iar side of the cavern the chief paused, and 
drawing aside a curtain, motioned the two friends to 
•viter. 

They, seeing that rnev mood upou the threshold of an 
apartment luxuriously furnished with articles of foreign 
manufacture, did not hesitate to ohey. 

This room was lighted with three large tamps, and a 
bright fire was hunting on the hearth. 

The chief entered, and, with the manner of one who 
feels he is at home, sauntered across the room, and flung 
lumself upon a large silken ottoman. 

One vvoui' 1 have thought, by their manner, the*- had J 


iived there all their lives, and so far from being strangers 
and prisoners, intimate friends cf the chief, for Doth 
Turpin and King swaggered up to two chairs, which they 
very coolly carried to the vicinity of the fire, and where 
they could see what expression the smuggler’s face wore. 

Then they seated themselves. 

Turpin crossed one leg over the other, and leaned hack 
in the chair in a negligent posture, while he twirled the 
ends of his fine mustaches with a grace that was quite 
perfect. 

A~ for Tom King, he was determined not to be behind- 
hanu with his comrade. 

Observing an iron bar upon the hearth, he tcok it up 
and arranged the fire with it to his satisfaction. 

Then he took hold of his chair and sat. down in it, with 
his legs astride the seat, and bis hands leaning upou the 
back. 

On these he rested his chin. 

The smuggler king neither moved nor spoke, but sat 
gazing at the highwaymen with the most unbounded sur- 
prise. 

The coolness of their behaviour, when so environed with 
peril as they were, quite staggered him. 

But he was a brave man, and, like almost any one who 
is truly brave, admired and appreciated bravery in others. 

He admired their slim and well-knit figures, and made 
a mental estimate of the amount of strength possessed by 
each 

And now, to his surprise, the smuggler king felt him- 
self embarrassed. 

The time had come for him to speak, and he knew not 
what to say. 

Dick and Tom waited quietly. 

The smuggler settled himself in an attitude upon tne 
ottoman. 

“ A-hem ! ” he said. 

Our friends took no notice. 

They enjoyed the scene mightily. 

They were amused to think what a difference their 
putting on the calm resolute bearing they did made. 

But the smuggler felt bis embarrassment, so far from 
diminishing, increased. 

The longer he waited the worse he was. 

He resolved to make a bold plunge. 

“ Gentlemen ! ” 

He spoke in quite a deferential and subdued tone of 
voice. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ I can see, without looking 
twice, that you are persons of higii birth ; I can also see, 
which gratifies me much more, that you are a couple of 
singularly brave men. Your behaviour here sufficiently 
proves that.” 

The chief paused. 

Our friends waved their hands deprecatingly as he 
uttered his compliments on their prowess, and at the 
same time in a manner which meant “ Go on.” 

“ But,” said the smuggler, seriously, “ you were found 
under very suspicious circumstances — excuse me for saying 
as much. Never mind; I saw you were gentlemen, and 
I treated you as such 1 ” 

It was pretty clear the chief expected that this aneeoh 
would call forth some sort of reply. 

He was disappointed. 

His guests contented themselves with simply Dowing 
carelessly, as if in assent to his proposition. 

“ I say, gentlemen, you were both found under very 
suspicious circumstances. You were prying about our 
storehouse. You discovered our secret, and that the 
vaults below the deserted mansion of Durley Chine were , 
made the receptacle of smuggled goods. I say you have 
found out all this. Now a code of laws has been framed 
by which we all act, and from which we never deviate. 
In that code of rules it is expressly stated that, should 
any persou discover the secret, they should have the 
choice of two alternatives— it being at my option whether 
the alternatives are given — to submit to De put to death, 
or else hecome members of the band.” 

Tbe smuggler chief, as he finished this very long speed, 
wiped the perspiration from his face with a French silk 
pocket-handkerchief, and waited with great eagerness and 
anxiety for our friends to make some reply. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

FEBII48 AND DANGERS THICKEN ABOUT OUR FRIENDS. 
To the surprise then, no lees of the smuggler chief 
tbau Tom King, Dick Turpin put on an appearance of 
great candour as he spoke to the following effect. 

“ I have nothing to complain of in the way of treat- 
ment, aul I am sure I can answer for my friend ; but 
if you will listen 1 will give you some explanation of 
onr presence among yonr goods.” 

“ I shall only be too glad to pay the greatest atten- 
tion to what you have to say, gentlemen But first 
help yourself to a glass or two of wine.” 

The highwaymen accepted his invitation. 

“ Tou mnst know, in the first plaoe,” said Dick, re- 
seating himself, while Tom looked wonderingly at him 
to know what he was going to say, “yon must know, 
in the first place, although we do not want it mentioned, 
we are of very ' igh rank, indeed. That ie to say, onr 
fathers are, whioh ie much the same thing.” 

“ Exactly !” said the smuggler, with a gratified emile 
at his own perspicacity. “ I could see at once that you 
were gentlemen — real gentlemen 1" 

Both highwaymen perpetrated two very deep bows. 

Diok resumed. 

“ At present 1 cannot inform you of our precise rank 
and statio; for obvious reasons !” 

“ Ahem!” ooughe-i Tom, but Diok went on without 
taking the least notice of the interruption. 

“ But you, as a man of discernment, must be well aware 
that not one young man in a thousand manages to live in 
London upon the allowance which is made him.” 

“ That's very true,” said the smuggler, eententioualy. 
“ Dice, wine, and women is the very devil !” 

“ Well, a day or two back— mind I am telling you 
this in confidence 1” 

“ Yes— yes !” 

“ Well, a day or two back we found ourseives literally 

E enniless, and what to do we knew not. We had ex- 
austad every resource, and were driven to onr witB’ end. 
At length my oompar on mentioned Durley Chine to 
me.” . 

* Ah ”* 

“ Yes. He told me the strange story about it being 
■hut np and so forth, which I daresay you know very 
well !” 

“Ido!” 

“Well, he suggested that we should make onr way down 
here secretly, enter the mansion by stealth, and then 
see if we could not fiud some valuables to take away with 
us. My friend here said there every reason to be- 
lieve there was a large sum in gold, jewels, plate, and 
ench like scattered about the mansion.” 

“ Ua ! ha !” 

4 You laugh ?” 

Excuse me, I beg ! 60 on, sir, if yon please.” 
""Well, I thought the suggestion good, and down we 
came. We got in unpercaived, and began onr search 
for the valuables.” 

“ Ha ! ha ha ! What did you find P” 

' Diok stroked his moustache. 

“ Why," he said, “ we had a great deal of trouble, 
but found nothing!” 

“ I thought not!” 

“ Yon— yon thought not ?” 

“ Yes!” 

11 May I ask why 

44 Oh ! certainly. I paid the place a visit myself about 
— let me see — twelve years ago, and oarried off every- 
thing that was of value !” 

“ Ha ! I see ! That’s why yon laughed ?’’ 

44 It is.” 

But, since you youiself thought well of it, yon must 
give us credit for having hit npon a good idea ” 

A complacent emile stole over the smuggler’s faoe. 
Hit vanity was tickled, 

“Yes,” he said. “But finish, pray, though it is 
scarcely necessary.” 

“ It -s not ! However, after marching every room, we 
came to the stairs leading to the vaults, and the idea 
then very naturally occurred to ua of descending and 
searching them also ae a kind of forlorn hops !” 

“Just so! :Vnd while you were thns oocnpied my 
men, thinking you spies, made you prisoner*.” 


“That’s it! So now you are in possession of all the 
facts, what do you intend to do ?” 

The smuggler reflected. 

Dick’s story was so natural and oiroumstantial, that 
he never fo» one moment thought it fictitious in the 
least particular. 

Torn King was exceedingly pleased with his com- 
panion's inventive genius, which so far had helped them 
out of what at first appeared an insuperable difficulty. 

But, although they did not suffer the ghost of each a 
thing to appear npon their countenances, we, asfaitliful 
historians, must inform the reader that they waited 
with great anxiety for the smuggler chief to speak. 

“ Well, gentlemen !” he said, at last, 44 it appears to 
me now that your being taken prisoners by my crew 
will turn out a very lucky thing for you !” 

“ I shall be very glad if it does,” said Dick. 

“ It is quite clear your expedition to Durley Chine 
would have been a futile one, for I give you my word 
that there is nothing in the vaults that was worth yonr 
carrying away. But, as you seem to have the right 
spirit in you — brave, and all that sort of thing — in want 
of money, and not over particular how you get it, why 
the very best thing you can do is to join our band for 
a time ! What do you say ?” 

This was what Dick had hoped for. 

But be pretended the proposition oame quite unex- 
pectedly upon him, and he asked for a few minutes to 
consider upon it. 

“ Oh, oertainly !” replied the smuggler, rising from 
his seat. 44 Take as long as yon like. Talk it over be- 
tween yonrseives, for it is necessary 1 should run down 
to the beach for half-an-hour. I will leave you here as 
you are, if you will give me your words of honour not 
to attempt to escape !” 

“ Willingly,” sai 1 both our friends in one breath, as 
they, too, rose. “ We give yon our words that we will 
make no attempt at escape.” 

“ Very well, gentlemen ! That is all I require,” said 
the chief. “ You may depend the best thing you oan 
do will be to accept my offer !" 

So saying, the chief pushed aside the curtain, and 
passing into the outer cavern, left onr friends alone. 

Neither, however, uttered a syllable for some moments. 

They were on their guard. 

Dick drew Tom into the centre of the room, and spoke 
to him in a whisper so faint that it was almost in- 
audible. 

“ We are safest from eaves-droppers here,” said Dick. 
4! No one can be very close to ns. It is my belief that 
the smuggler has only made a feint of going away, 
and that be has made his way to some place where he 
can both see and overhear what happens I” 

44 Like enough,” said Tom. “ Like enough !” 

“I may he wrong, but it can be no harm to be on the 
safe side. What did yon think of my narrative ? Was 
it plausible ?” 

“ First-rate ; and ss for the chief, I look npon him as 
a jolly old file,” 

“ What I want to say is this. By no means let slip 
a hint which will serve to make him aware who we 
really are.” 

“1 will take care of that !” 

“ So will I ! And now most unquestionably the best 
thing we can do is to join his band !” 

“Very well, my friend. If yon are willing I am!” 

“ One of my principal motives for wishing to join is 
that we shall be qnite lost sight of, and shall be able 
to return to the road with spirit !” 

44 Ah ! the road !” said Tom King. 44 Hnrrah for the 
road— hur — ” 

Dick pnt his hand over his month. 

“ You have forgotten your oaution.” 

“ I did for the minute.” 

“ Be careful, or you will spoil all. Now for my own 
part, to return to the subject, I eee no great harm in 
smuggling !" 

“ Certainly not !” 

“Very well, then. The oonsoientious part of the 
business is settled !” 

Tom laughed. 

“ I daresay we shall Eke the ohangi very well for a 
time, and when we are tired of it we will give them the 
slip. We shall be sore to have plenty of chauoee 1" 
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“ Oh, yes, that will be no tronbie ! But how about 
Bess ?” 

“Ah !' r 

You had forgotten her i" 

“I had.” 

“ IVhat shall yon do ?” 

^ *' a *‘ uaa 1 1 The only thing will be to let her re- 
main where she is and take care of herself. I’ll warrant 
she does not stray far. Perhaps she is safer Mi era than 
in any plaoe we could find.” 

“ If she is not seen.” 

"That 'is the only thing. come, kavo yc <J e up i 
f tnlr about joiuiug P” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Very well, be eircumspec » n d don’t forget the parts 
we have assumed.” 

“ Do not fear ! We will take our seats now, and wait 
for the arrival of- the .of. 

In ten minutes afterwards he entered. 

From the appearance of his clothes, which were muddy 
#ad wet, they considered he was quite in earnest when he 
»id he was going down to the beach. 

Our friends were pleased. 

' It will be a rough night and no mistake ! ” he said. 
“ I never saw the ocean such a colour but ouce before, and 
that was a matter of twenty years ago, when a hurricane 
swept over all England, and destroyed nearly all the 
shipping off the coast ! That was an awful night indeed !” 

“ And you say the sea looks the same colour t©-niglit ! ” 

“ It does Thank goodness, our cargo is safe on shore. 
But come,” he added, “ have you made up your minds ? 
Do you accept nw offer ? ” 

“ We have tailed the matter over.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And, under the circumstances, have come to the con- 
clusion, we had better join,” 

“ Bravo ! ” said the chief, his eye sparkling with gratifi- 
cation. “ I shall be proud of having two such brave 
hearts under my command.” 

To conceal a smile, as much as anything else, the two 
highwaymen bowed deeply. 

“ Are you ready to join now.” 

“ Yes,” said Dick and Tom, in one voice, “ at once ! ” 
“And your names ? ” 

“ Those we shall be obliged to keep secret, ... veil as 
our rank, as we said before. 

CHAPTER LXIV. 

001 » 43 IN THE SMUGGLERS’ CAVE. — OUR FRIENDS BEGIN 
TO HAVE SOME MISGIVINGS. 

“ V ery good,” said the smuggler chief, “ you can keep 
that a secret as long as you like, but you will have to 
choose two names bj whicl you may be known.” 

“ Just so,” said Turpin. “ You can call me Richard.” 

“ And me, Thomas,” said Tom King. 

“Let us go, then, into the outer cavern. It will be 
necessary for you to take the oath of fidelity iu the presence 
of all -he crew.” 

To this proposition our friends were obliged to consent. 
It seemed strange, having been so long accustomed to 
command themselves, to be uuder the orders of another. 

And yet the thing pleased them, from its perfect strange- 
ness. 

On reaching the large cave, they found assembled there 
a goodly number of men. 

On a future occasion Dick counted them, and fouud 
they were twenty-three in number. Including the chief 1 
and themselves, twenty-six, in all. 

Rather a formidable gang. j 

It would seem from their manner that they already were 
aware that two more members were about to be added to I 
the band. 

As 600n as the two made then appearance, the wnole i 
of the smugglers formea fueraselves into a circle round ; 

them. 

The oatn was then administered. __ , 

"ora King and Dick Turpin were thenceforwaru sworn 
smugglers, and ir duty bound t© obey the chief, or, aa he ! 
was styled, king . 

In a very short time our friends contrived to mane 
chemseives at home. 

They became immediately m •„ mse favourites with the , 

w. J 


It was at a late hour when they separated. 

Three days passed thus, during which time Turpin 
and King took their turns with the rest in keeping guard. 

One of the smugglers, who was well skilled ill wounds, 
had attended to Tom's shoulder, which was now quite 
well. 

Bat however grateful this rest at first was, our friends 
quickly wearied of it, and longed for the excitement of 
action. 

The smuggler king stiil maintained his friendly deia •au- 
towards them, He was mVlinh led beyond mt-r.-ur* 

that chance had iarown two such people in hie way. 

But on the evening of the third day, they observed an 
unusual amount of bushe and activity. 

Of this, however, they feigned to take no notice, but. 
waited for some explanation to be given them. They 
would not seek it. 

Their curiosity was soon gratified, for the smuggler 
king approached them and said — 

“To-night, yon will have an opportunity of showing 
the crew what you are made of.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“ Yes ; we hope to land safely a very valuable cargo of 
French silks, in doing which, we shall want you to lend 
us a Lend.” 

“ We shall only be too glad to do that,” said Dick, “ for 
we were both growing tired of our inactivity. When 
shall you want our services ? ” 

“ In two hours,” said the chief, “and during that time 
I should advise you to lay aside the clothes you have on, 
and attire yourselves like the rest. You will find them more 
suitable.’' 

To this both consented, and when they, at me expiration 
of the time specified, made their appearance, the smuggler 
king scarcely knew them. 

’• Comp on,” he said. “ Do nothing but follow me, and 
obey the instructions which I give.” 

We should have stated that during the three days 
neither of our friends had been permitted to approach the 
outlet of the caverns. 

Now they were going to do so they looked about them 
observantly. 

The large cave communicated, by means of a long 
winding passage, with a large natural hollow in the rocks. 

At short aud regular distances along this passage senti- 
nels were always posted. 

At the end of the passage nearest the beach was a door 
so artfully formed of stone that, when closed, it could not 
be distinguished from the remainder of the rocks, even by 
the keenest eye. 

The door was thrown wide open, to allow the crew to 
pass out. 

The cold night air, for it was long past sunset, came 
most refreshingly upon our friends. 

They were the last to pass through the door and then it 
was closed quickly behind them. 

Both looked back at the sound, but no trace of the out- 
let through which they had passed could they see. 

The black shiny rocks rose up on all sides of them in 
huge gloomy masses. 

The hollow in which they stood was almost in the shape 
of a horseshoe. 

At low tide, which it then was. the sea left it firm and 
dry. 

At high tide the water rose to a level with the little 
door in the rocks itself. 

The waves beat with a sullen dash upon the sand. 

At a word from the smuggler king the men divide 
themselves into two companies, and each one going to a 
particular crevice among the rocks, drew forth a cutter. 

Slight judges of nautical matters as our two highway- 
men were, they could not help noticing the beautiful make 
of these vessels, which were about the size of those with 
which men of war are provided. 

The two boats were pushed into the water-. 

The smuggler chief took his seat in the larger one ol the 
two and motioned our friends to sit near him 

They obeyed, and were followed b - ' eight other men, 
who seated themselves at the oars. 

All were fully armed. 

The other boat was manned by ten more of tin, crew. 
Their directions were to follow the first cutter. 

Tb# boats were ahoved off. 
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Very gmd were Dick and Tom that they had not be. n 
separated. 

The men at the oars lient to their task with right good 
will, and they made great speed through the water. 

As soon, however, ns they got far enough out at sea to 
feel the breeze, which was quite fresh, the era igglera laid 
aside their oars and hoisted a sail. 

Those in the second boat did likewise. 

Their speed was now much increased, and despite the 
shrewdness of the wind, our friends could not conceal a" 
feeling of exultation as they went bounding over the waves. 

Their pleasurable emotions were also still further in- 
creased from the fact that they were quite in the dark as 
to what they were about to do, or where they were about 
to go. The extent of their knowledge lay in the few 
words the smuggler king had spoken to the-.' in the 
cavern 

As they looked bamr they could see the gable roofs 
of the deserted mansion at Durley Chine clearly defined 
against the lighter colour of the sky. 

But their attention was quickly distracted from (his 
object by the captain’s motions . 

A packet of some kind which he had taken from the 
pocket of his overall, lay upon the prow of the cutter. 

It was conical in shape, and about six inches high. 

The top was a sharp point. 

To tht surprise, then, of our friends, the smuggler king 
produced a match, with which he lighted the point of the 
conical p; ckage. 

It flamed ip suddenly for a moment, and then burst 
into a beautiful green flame. 

For a space of time during which a person might, with 
moderate apeed, have counted a hundred, the bright light 
continued. 

The dark surging billows which rushed past the boat, 
had their crests tinged with a rare beauty as the light fell 
upon them, but its effect upou the faces of the crew was 
to make them look ghastly in the extreme. 

At the expiration of the time mentioned, the bright and 
beautiful light faded away, leaving so black a darkness 
behind it that the nearest objects became for a few 
moments invisible. 

That this was a signal was pretty evident, and our 
friends looked for its result with very great interest. 

The smuggler king, who, in accordance with his in- 
variable practice, had never spoken a word during the 
expedition, except when giving brief directions to his 
men, scanned the horizon with a keen and searching glance. 
He was clearly expecting some reply. 

But none came. 

Dick, who was eentoc nearest to him, noticed that he 
sat down with a vexed and disappointed air. 

In the meantime, the little vessels scudded at a pro- 
digious rate through the water. 

Our friends looked round. 

The darkness had rapidly increased. 

The moon would not rise for nearly five hours, and the 
heavens were besides covered with a huge slate-coloured 
cloud. , 

It required an effort for them to see the second cutter, 
which still kept precisely in their wake. 

After a little time, however, the smuggler king pro- 
duced another conical package which he placed upon the 
same spot as he did the former one 
Ere he lighted it, however, he placed a powerful night- 
mss to his eye, and carefully examined the whole of the 
orizon with it. 

When he was looking in a direction in a line with the 
course the cutters were taking, Dick fancied he heard him 
give vent to an ejaculation, but- of its signification he had 
no idea. 

The smuggler king put down his glass. 

He applied a light to the second package. 

This time the light was yellow, or amber-coloured. 

As soon as it had become quite extinct, Dick sav. 
another light of precisely the same tint, but apparently at 
•» (Treat, distance 

at looked like a torch, for the flame was not any larger, 
»nd, unless it had been locked for, would scarce have bees 
nerceived. 

a <19 smnggler chief, as he resumed his seat laid his hand 
Uiaju Dick’s shoulder, and said — 

“ All’s well ! ” 


CHAPTER LXV. 

HIS MA,TiiSTT‘S REVENUE CUTTER “ OSPEBf“ MAKES tit 
HAVOC AMONG THE CREW OE THE SMUGGLER KING. 
it was something quite unprecedented for the smuggler 
king to make the remark he did, for one of the laws he 
was most stringent about having observed was, that no 
one composing the crew should utter a syllable while out 
upon one of their excursions, and himself to do no more 
than give orders which were absolutely necessary. 

But he made an exception in favour of our friends 
Never was a man more confident upon anything than he 
was that the new members of his band were really part 
and parcel of the aristocracy of England. 

It is a misfortune that it should be an element in the 
mental composition of most people to have too lofty an 
idea of the excellence of birth, and too poor a one of 
genuine merit when displayed in any of its numerous 
forms. 

But it is probable enough the smuggler would not have 
been so much in favour of our friends had it not been for 
the calm contempt of danger which they both displayed. 

Bravery in a man was a sure and ready passport to the 
smuggler’s rugged heart ; but still we cannot help think- 
ing that on this occasion <t. passage was facilitated by the 
belief that those who ha<- disolaved the quality he most 
admired in such a remarkabl- manner were g -ntlemon of 
rank. 

When the captain said “ All’s well ! ” Dick naturally 
enough turned his eyes in the direction whem e he had 
seen the responsive light proceed. 

The smuggler king observed it, and continued- - 
“ You will understand all soon,’’ he said. “ T rat light 
which you saw just now over yonder in answer to mine 
came from the prow of the Snake, the name of the 
vessel which brings the articles half way across the 
channel ! ” 

“ I guessed as much ! ” 

“ They will make all sail now, for seeing the light was 
yellow they will know it is the second signal we have 
given.” 

u But look,” said Dick, whose eyes were still directed 
towards the approaching sail. “ Look, they are making 
signals to you now, are they not P ” 

The smuggler sprung to his feet, and again applied the 
telescope to his eye. 

“ They appear to me to have hung three lanterns in the 
skape of a triangle,” said Dick, who also rose and stood 
at the smuggler s side. “ Is is not so ? ” 

“ It is,” said the chief, shutting up his glass with a 
sudden snap. 

“ I presume,” said Turpin, “they meaD that all is not 
well?” 

“ You are right ! That is exactly what they do mean ! " 
“ Danger ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

“ Do they point out the precise form the danger is to 
take ? ” 

'‘Yes!” 

“Then it does not much matter, for, knowing that, you 
can take your steps accordingly ! ” 

The smuggler Mng turned round and regarded Dick 
with a look of admiration. 

“ You are a brave man, apparently,” he said, “ and seem 
not to value peril in the least ! We shall see presently 
whether you are really what you seem ! ” 

Dick smiled. 

“ You have not told me the meaning of those signals.” 
"No, bn' I will do so 1 Three lights in that position 
signify tna-i the eoast-gnard have some inkling that a run 
is about to ue attempted to-night, and are on the look out 
for ns 1 ” 

“ Is that all ?” 

“ All ?” repeated the., '.fluggler, „:d eno-.m. too, as 
you will find 1 ” 

“ H — m ! Perhaps so,” said Dick, carelessly. “ I am 
free to confess that I know very little about fighiine on 
the sea 1 ” 

“ It is by no means certain,” said the smuggler king, 
that we shall actually come in contact with them ! ” 

“ Oh 1 ” 

" I shall not court an encounter, tor they are always 
m a position to do as much damage with tneir heavy 
guns 1 ” 
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“ 1 suppose so.” 

“ But stay ! I will tike a sweep round ag.sn with mj 
glass, and see if any other craft is in sight.” 

As he spoke, the smuggler chief took up his tele6.ccpe 
ana examined the whole of the horizon attentively. 

“ I can see nothing suspicious,” he said. “ It may 
turn out to be a false alarm. A man on the look-out is 
posted on the Snake, and should a vessel hove in sight a 
red lantern will be shown.” 

“ Your arrangements seem very goou. ' 

“ They are as perfect as we can make them.” 

Nothing further was now said, for the interval between 
the two cutters and the Snake lessened rapidly. 

The smuggler king now had his mind fully occupied in 
giving directions to his men. 

In ten minutes more the Snake reached them 

Things were ordered with great skill. 

Everything and everybody was in readiness. 

One cutter was on one side of the Snake, and tne other 
on the other. 

A number sr ratner small packages were rapidly trans- 
ferred from one to the other and stowed away. 

Our friends performed their part by receiving the pack- 
ages from the deck of the Snake, and handing them to 
the crew of the cutter. 

The a mount of work got through in a short space of 
time w is astounding. 

The packages being made so small, enabled them to bo 
handled with the greatest dexterity. 

As for the smuggler king, so soon as his cutter came in 
contact with the Snake, he climbed with great agility on 
board, doubtless for the purpose of settling matters with 
the captain. 

The Snake was a small vessel not much larger tbau a 
yacht, and iu that dim light our friends could see that her 
sailing capabilities must be something extraordinary. 

But suddenly there arose a report that was absolutely 
deafening. 

A blinding sheet of flame shot before their eyes. 

Groans — shrieks — ejaculations of rage arose from the 
smuggler’s vessels, and mingled with the crashing of tim- 
ber and the din of falling masts. 

So utterly unexpected was this event, that our friends 
were completely overcome, and for a moment knew not 
whether they were alive or dead. 

A dark bulky form dropped from the Snake into the 
cutter. 

“ Confusion ! ” he cried. “ The revenue ship Osprey 
has stolen upon us, unawares 1 Quick ! quick ! To yeur 
oars like men ! Bow — row for your lives ! Haste ! haste ! 
We shall escape them yet! Bend your backs, and strain 
your arms if ever you want to see dry land again ! Tie 
goods are all landed ! and, if we try, all may yet be well ! 
Row, my men ! Row ! Row for yeur lives, or the coast- 
guard will overtake us ! ” 

CHAPTER LXYI. 

THE “ OSPREY ” KEEPS UP THE CHASE, AND DESTROYS THE 
CUTTER. 

Again at this moment did another broadside burst from 
the portholes of the revenue ship, and* the bright glaring 
light revealed for a fleeting instant"her nark hull, her 
decks, her cordage, all thronged with well-armed men. 

That brief flash sufficed also to show the Snake, fearfully 
crippled about her spars and rigging, endeavouring, like 
some -.rounded animal, to crawl away. 

It showed, also, the cutter in which cur friends were, 
and revealed the form of the smuggler riuc.' as he stood 
up iu the bows quivering with excitement. 

The other cutter, too, was seen in the rear, endeavouring 
to reach its companion. 

Then all became lost to sight. 

A darkness that seemed ten times greater than it really 
was, seemed to enshroud all things. 

The speed with which the foremost cutter dashed 
through the water was something fearful. 

But the greater danger always submerges the leaser 
one, and so this was not heeded. 

The anxiety of the smuggler king was extreme. 

He shouted out his orders until his voice grew harsh 
and inarticulate. 

Then again did the porthole* of the Osprey open and 
vomit tenth flame and death. 


Once a. are was the scene momentarily illuminated. 

But thi.i time the guns appeared to have been specially 
aimed at the two retreating boats, for a perfect shower 
of missiles whistled through the darkness over the crew's 
heads. 

The sail which they had put up suffered severely. 

Indeed, it was thought they would have to cut it down. 

But, so long as it preserved its perpendicularity, this 
they determined not to do. 

The oarsmen worked nobly, and urged the little vessel 
through the wares with greater swiftness than it had ever 
gone before. 

Three spare ears had been taken from the bottom ot the 
ooai. 

1 One was handed to Turpin, with injunctions to mait 
/use of it. 

One to Tom King. 

The other the smuggler chief himself took. 

The addition of the three oars made a perceptible dif. 
ference in the rate of their progression. 

They had, too, the tide in their favour, which was a 
very great matter indeed. 

Our friends looked around. 

No single object met their view. 

Even the waves that were displaced by the boat were 
scarcely visible. 

But it was towards the land that Rick and Tom 
looked. 

They had no clear idea of how far they might be from it. 

How they would have rejoiced could they have seen the 
roof tops of Durley Chine. 

The second cutter was also hid from sight. 

Their assailant, too, was not to be seen, nor would a 'e 
he until another of those dreadful discharges took place. 

But to some extent this darkness favoured our friends, 
for, of course, it prevented the crew of the Qspiey taking 
such careful and deliberate aim at them as they would 
otherwise have doue. 

All was very silent now. Since the smuggler chief had 
taken an oar he had ceased to shout to his men, for he 
thought that perhaps was a means of directing the atten- 
tion ot the enemy towards them. 

And now as the brief moments slipped away, and no token 
of aggression came from their foe, {hey began to indulge in 
the hope that she had lost them. 

Fain would the crew of the first cutter, in which our 
friends were, have shouted out to their companions in the 
second to know whether they were all safe, but they felt 
they dared not. 

It was too hazardous. 

The friendly cry might reach the ears of their enemy, 
and 20 draw her down upon them. 

Therefore t u ey were silent, and bent all their energies 
to the task of propelling their vessel through the water. 

But when those who had been less sanguiue than the 
others about having eluded their antagonist, began in- 
f deed to think that such was the case, another volley came 
to show them the erroueonsness of their supposition. 

Nearer and deadlier — much deadlier — was this broad- 
side than tbe preceding one6. 

The report of the guns seemed to shake earth and 
ocean. 

Tbe sheet of flame that issued from the vessel’s side re- 
vealed everything plainly. 

The Osprey, with her crowded decks of well-armed 
men, and who, as yet, had uot received a single shot in 
return, was rather less than a mile to the leeward. 

They saw, for a period of time so short, that we have 
no word that expresses it, the outlines of the second cutter, 
which was quite half-a-mi!e m their wake. 

They had uot made such good speed as their comrades. 

Then it was gone. 

Utterly. 

They saw it no more. 

That broadside had caught the second cutter tairly be* 
tween wind and water, and swamped jer in a moment. 

Never was there annihilation so sudden — so complete. 

A deep and bitter curse came from the lips ot tf^ 
smuggler chief. 

Then all again was umiuiess. 

Of all the perilous and critical positions in which OPT 
friends had ever been placed, this was Bureb' ■”'« 
perilous and most critical. 

What chance was there of escape F 
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None, unless they should be fortunate enough to reaoh It was small, 
the Bhore within the space of a few minutes. It was in motion. . 

With an ever-increasing anxiety our friendB looked “ I can see the ship !” he said ; “ but it appears to be 

behind them, but 00 dark was it that they could scarce at some considerable distance.” 
eee a dozen yards. “ Is she keeping in our course, think you P” 

Both were uneasy because they could not correctly “I cannot tell that,” replied Turpin. “ I am not yet 

estimate their true position 5 if they had been able to do used to it. I would advise yon to take the glass your- 

bo they would have had no trepidation whatever. self. I can point in the right direction.” 

The smuggler king, however, they could not but regard “ I will do so,” eaid the smuggler king, throwing down 
with admiration. As each new danger and difficulty his oar. “ Ha !” he added, as he saw the chase. “She 
arose he showed himself superior to it. has lost us, I believe. She is tacking about, first here, 

Without ceasing to use the oar, he gave, in a suppressed then there. Hurrah ! No, she sees us, by Jove, and 1a 
voice, orders to his crew, who obeyed them instantly, for coming dead in our wake !° 

they had implicit confidence in his ability to save them. “ Never mind that,” he continued, addressing his men. 

At a word from the smuggler king, Diok took np the “We are oloae to the land now, and they are in the rear 
ship’s telescope, and applying it to his eye Bcann«d considerably. Pull again, as yon have pulled before. It 
closely the whole of the horizon. will be high tide then, and we shall escape them without 

For some time he could see nothing. Presently, difficulty. , 

Jiowever, some dark object madeitBelf apparent. Upon hearing the assurance that the distance to thQ 
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6hore was insignificant, the men plied their oars with 
right good will. 

Then came another discharge from the revenue ship. 

Assuredly this was for no other . purpose than to show 
them the position of th“ vessel of which they were in 
chase. 

But it served much better to show the smugglers the 
exact position of their enemy. 

She waB fearfully close. 

The smugglers still rowed on. It would nave ’.een the 
height of impolicy for them to have made any demonstra- 
tion in reply to this discharge, which certainly harmed 
them not in the least. 

Five minutes of the most intense anxiety elapsed. 

Then the smuggler chief spoke to bis men in a tone of 
relief. 

“ Down with the sail, lads ! We are ashore. Bow 
slowly. Take care, helmsman, keep her clear.” 

Then the highwaymen became conscious that the little 
vessel drifted into a cavern. 

Its sides grated against the rocks. 

Then a shrill whistle came from the captain’s lips, and 
the door in the rocks which we have before mentioned 
swung open. 

When the smugglers took their departure it was low 
tide. 

Then the door was dry, and they had to walk some 
little distance along the sand before they reached the 
sea. 

Now it was nigh tide, and the water had risen until it 
was on a level with this curiously-contrived door. 

To Dick and Tom’s great surprise, the water was in the 
passage beyond also, and the boat shot through the 
opening of the rocks into it. 

Then the door was closed. 

Of course the darkness was most profound. 

The voice of the smuggler king arose. 

“ Lights ! lights here ! ” he said. “ Be quick some of 
you. A torch here!” 

In a minute or so half-a-dozen torches were lighted, 
and as they fairly burst into a flame, revealed all objects 
in the rocky passage. 

The scene was picturesque in the extreme. 

Our friends observed that the floor of the passage rose 
rapidly, so that the water did not reach more than twelve 
or fifteen feet into the passage. 

The depth of the oater in the last two or three feet was 
consequently insignificant, and the men at once leaped 
out of the boat. 

Our friends did so likewise. 

The water only rose just above their ankles, and in two 
or three steps they reached dry ground. 

They would not have been human if they had not felt 
rejoiced at this miraculous escape, for if the smuggler’s 
..aunt had been less cleverly contrived than it was, they 
would, beyond a doubt, have been destroyed by the coast- 
guard. 

As it was, they were quite safe. 

To the crew on board the revenue ship their disappear- 
ance must have borne the appearance of magic. 

As they all stood in the passage in a dense throng they 
heard distinctly the boom — boom of the guns, whilo, at 
frequent intervals, a loud report reached their ears. 

But the smugglers were quite out of their reach now. 

Slowly and silently— the smuggler king himself taking 
the lead, the little party made their way along the passage 
into the large cavern. 

Here a huge fire was blazing. 

It was most welcome, for the men were, one and ail, 
cold, hungry, tired, and wet. 

They hastened their steps. 

Then reaching the fire, which was burning in the centre 
of tbv cavern, they threw themselves wearily upon the 
ground around it, their chief setting the example 

Turpin and King were glad enough to do the same. 
They felt what they had gone through much more severely 
than their companions, because they were so unused 
to it. 

In fact they, as well as every one there present, were 
dreadfully fatigued. 


CHAPTER LXVI1. 

THE HISTORY OF TOM KING, THE HIGHWAYMAN. 

No one spoke. 

A deep gloom seemed to overshadow the hearts and 
oountenances of all present. 

On the face of the smuggler chief this feeling was 
plainly perceptible, but there was mingled with it one of 
rage. 

More than one-half of the men who had looked np 
to him as their master were now at the bottom of the sea. 

One of his beautiful fast-sailing cutters, too, was de- 
stroyed. 

Truly had that been a bad night’s work for him. Never 
before in all their career had they met with such a terrible 
reverse, but yet they ought to have anticipated such a 
thing occurring. 

In the morning that portion of the silk which was in 
the boat in the rocky passage was unloaded and stored 
away in a place designed foi its reception until such time 
as it could be safely disposed of. 

Turpin and King took their share of this work along 
with the crew. 

When it was over they both repaired to a small cham- 
ber in the cavern side which had been fitted up for their 
use. 

The apartment, if it could be dignified by such a name — 
was not much more than eight feet square. 

It was, however, made very comfortable. 

The rugged walls were covered with cloth, and on the 
floor was a thick matting. 

Two large lamps illumined it. 

In one corner was a rude bed. 

Our friends threw themselves wearily upon it. 

For a moment or so there was a silence, but then Tom 
King spoke. 

His voice showed that he was in anything but aD 
amiable frame of mind. 

His face as well bore testimony to the same thing. 

“ I tell you what it is, Dick. This sort of thing may be 
all very well, but hang me if I like it.” 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Tom ? ” 

“ Matter — enoughs the matter, I rather think Who 
would fancy the idea of living here in this style without 
seeing daylight f 1 can tell you I don’t.” 

“ Well, you needn't be so ill-tempered about it.” 

“ But I am.” 

“ So I see. Now, what is it you have got on your 
mind ? Out with it, my friend ! ” 

“ Oh ! nothing but what I eay. I don’t like the idea 
of being shut up here in this manner, and only going out 
at night in a boat to stand a chance of having your boat 
sunk without being able to do anything in your own 
defence.” 

“Nor I,” said Dick; “but I have made no remark 
about it, because I didn’t exactly see how it was to be 
helped.” 

“ Surely, my friend, you don’t think of staying here for 
ever,” said Tom King, starting up. 

“ Lie down again, do, and don’t excite yourself. I only 
intend to stay here until I see a chance of getting away.’ 

“ I am glad you have had enough of the smuggling 
business.’' 

“ I have, I can assure you. There ia nothing daring 
about it.” 

“ Daring, indeed, I should think not. It’s quite com 
temptible ! ” 

“And yet you must, I thinR, admit that the chief dis- 
played both skill and courage in the managment of affaire 
last night. Our escape ia entirely owing to him.” 

“ It is, I admit, but still for all that l don’t litre tee 
notion of being here or under the command of any one.” 

“Ha! ha! Tom. You’ve let the pat out of the bag I 
That’s where the shoe pinches, is it ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Why, that the chief reason you don’t like being uere 
is because you do not believe in having any other master 
than yonrself.” 

1 That has a great deal to do with it, I coi ss I like 
my liberty, and be free to go where I like and do what 1 
like.” 

“ So does every one. But seriously speaking, Tom, f 
do assure you that if you had not broached this affair I 
should have done bo.” 
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“ Should yon?” 

“ Yaa, and I have arranged at the first opportunity we 
cool'd find to give our friends the smugglers the slip.” 

“ You knon V am willing now. then. But how it .o 
be done ? ” 

“ Ah 1 that t what puzzles me. To get back through 
the vaults into Durley Chine is ont of the question, for I 
kno part of the band are always there on the watch.” 

“ I know that, but then the same thing applies to the 
other outlet — I mean the. passage leading to the sea- 
shore } men are alwavs stationed there on guard.” 

“That's true enough ; but now you must recollect the 
smugglers have lost half their number, so they will not be 
able to post so many sentinels as they did.” 

“ To be Bure not.” 

“ It remains then foi us to find which is the weakest 
guarded, the passage or the vaults.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ I have thought the matter over, and 1 came to the 
conclusion that it was only in one way we could hope with 
any reason to achieve our object.” 

“ And how is that ? ” 

“Wait until the smugglers set out on another expe- 
dition, and manage so ns to be left behind. We will 
then contrive to overcome what sentries there are, and be 
off!” 

“Just so,” said Tom King, somewhat appeased ; “ just 
SO; or it might happen that we were left sentries our- 
selves ! ” 

“ It might, but I think it scarcely likely. However, I 
think, having said what we have, we have said all we can, 
and nothiag now remains for us to do hut wait for the 
course of events.” 

“ Evidently that will be the best, and the sooner we can 
get off the better I shall be pleased.” 

“And so shall I. What a delightful thing a gallop 
along a nice country lane would he, would it not' ? ” 

“ Qh ! ’bold your noise. Don’t talk about such things 
without you want to drive a fellow wild.” 

“ But after all, Tom, I am sure there can be no life to 
equal a life on the road.” 

“ No, none. Hurrah for the road ! a fine night, a good 
Bag, and plenty of money ! ” 

“Yes. Now, look here ; while we are in this cavern it 
is quite evident we cannot enjoy tho pleasure of being on 
the road; but I’ll toll you what will he a good sub- 
stitute.” 

“ What ? ” 

“Why, just tell me your adventures. Recollect, you 
are uuder a promise to do so, and we shan’t have a much 
better chance than we have now.” 

“ No, perhaps not.” 

“ Begin then; I am all attention, I assure you. 

“ I have given my word,” said Tom King, and his voice 
grew bitter and melancholy as he spoke, as though the 
past called up anything but pleasing thoughts in his 
mind ; “ I have given my word, but I do assure you I 
shrink from fulfilling it.” 

“ No, no ! Hang it all, you must not do that. Now, 
Tom, don’t be so downhearted as you seem, but lead off 
in pood spirits.” 

" That would be a sheer impossibility, Dick ; I could 
not do it. The events of the past are too sad for me 
ever to be in good spirits when I think of or relate 

them.” 

“ You interest me, Tom, very much. There is a tone 
of pathos in your words which moves me exceedingly. 1 1 
am ten times more anxious to hear your story than before, 
so really you must not disappoint me. There is another 
thing that makes me very curiou3 also.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“Why, you are not, like me, a rough sort oi edap. 
Your hands and feet and ears are small — sure signs, either 
ir men or horses, of high breeding. Youi skin, too, is 
soft and delicate, There is the air of a gentleman about 
you, though I give you credit for, in a general wav, dis- 
guising it pretty well, but it is so, nevertheless.” 

“ Oh ! stop, stop.” 

But, r~ heeding the interruption, Dick went on— 

3 ?» besides, are a capital scholar. You ran read 
and write, and you offer have, when you apeak, a mode of 
expressing yourself which can only hsve been acquired by 
long intercomrse with people of highly-cultivated intel- 
lect and careful study of the works of our best writers.” J 


Tom smiled when his comrade ceased, but it was in a 
siotly fashion. 

“ Really', Dick,” he said, “ you will make me out pre- 
sently, I shouldn’t wonder, to be what our friend the 
smuggler king thmks I am — nanr 'y, a nobleman in dis- 
guise, Ha ! ha ! ” 

“Now, it’s no good your trying to get up a laugh 
with such a face as that on, so give up the attempt at 
once.” 

“ But it is moat amusing. I did not think, though, 
that you had studied me so closely as yoi appear to have 
done.” 

. N ° r ,lftve I studied you, hut it would be scarcely pos- 
sible for anyone with powers of observation to be with 
you so constantly as X have without perceiving : ust what 
I have perceived.” 

“Indeed!” said Tom, “then I must have been i err 
clumsy.” 

“ Clumsy ? What do you mean ?” 

“Well, Dick, ray friend, I nave promised to tell you 
the story of my life, and I will not go back from my word. 
Therefore, I may as well confess that I have acted a 
part, so your surmises are correct ; but I have acted my 
part clumsily, or else you would not have seen what you 
have.” 

There was some chagrin in the tones in which Toni 
King pronounced these words, as though he was scarcely 
pleased to find his oompanion had observed so much. 

Turpin noticed it, but made no remark. 

He was too anxious to hear what might fall from Tom’s 
lips, in the shape of a narrative, to jeopardize its relation 
by anything he might say or do. 

Therefore he remained silent, and waited for hia com- 
rade to commence. 

But King seemed to have fallen into a deep reverie. 

The past, with all its joys, disappointed hopes, darft 
sorrows and regrets, was flooding back upon his soul. 

His face grew pale and then assumed an expression of 
such pain and moumfulness, that Turpin, as he perceived it, 
half repented that he had touched a chord which had pro- 
duced so powerful an effect upon his friend. 

He said as much to him, and then added — ■ 

te But, Tom, do you not think that the mere narration 
of your troubles to me will ease your mind.” 

“ It might do so. I cannot tell.” 

,c You will be sure of meeting with true sympathy.” 

“ I am aware of that, and therefore, if you will listen, 
I will commence, and when I have done I will ask you 
whether I have not been ‘more sinned against than 
sinning ?’ ” 

Turpin changed his position to one that commanded a 
view of his friend’s countenance. 

Then, after a few moments’ silent reflection, as though 
he were considering which was the best pofnt at which to 
begin, Tom King began in a voice that was unsteady with 
emotion, to relate that which he had never before breathed 
to a human being — the story of his life. 

As he proceeded, the tristful exppession of his face 
communicated itself' to his friend’s, and Turjii listened 
to one of the most extraordinary narratives tiiat he bad 
ever heard. 

It was full of interest. 

In the succeeding chapter it is given in Tom King’s 
own words. 


CHAPTER LXVIIX. 

OUR FRIENDS ARE FAR FROM SATISFIED WITH THE 
PROCEEDINGS OP THE SMUGGLERS — THE STORM. 

“ You will ill a moment understand the reluctance which 
I feel to begin this history, when I tell yon that it will 
involve the exposure of my own deep, great, and eve*' 
lasting shame. 

“ The story shall be told in as few words a a possible. 

w Over many and many an acre of fertile English Boil 
stretch the domains of the Marquis of Belgard. Large 
tracts in the counties of York, Durham, Cumberland, and 
•Somerset are owned by him. 

I<: lt is not, however, of the present marquis that I am 
about to speak, but his father and mother. 

“ The latter was a woman who was loved by all who 
saw her. All those qualities which are precious in the 
female sex were hers in excess Gentleness, devotion 
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unselfishness, virtue and beauty axe the nam«B of a few 
of them. 

“ Iter husband, the marquis, I dc not remember save 
in a dreamy way, which is perhaps more owing ta talking 
and thinking much about him than actual recollection. 

“ However, from my earliest years I can remember the 
marchioness. She was my mother ! ” 

The voice of the highwaymen failed him. He tried to 
go on, but could not. 

Turpin’s astonishment was intense. i 

The marchioness your mother ? ” he exclaimed. I 
“ Good heavens, is it possible ? By what strange muta- 
tion of fortune did you become a highwayman ? You, the 
son of a nobleman of one of the highest ranks ? ” 

“You may well ask those questions,” said Tom King, sun- 
duing his emotion. “It seems impossible, does it not? but 
it is true, and in the tale 1 have to tell you the whole will 
be explained. 

“ I was barely two years old when my father, the Mar- 
quis of Belgard, died. It is, therefore, not to be wondered 
at that I retain only an indistinct and confused impression 
of what be was like. But my mother — my dear mother— 
whom 1 loved a thousand times more than mothers 
usually are loved, I can recollect always. It is not three 
years since she died. Sorrow and shame broke her gentle 
heart.” 

King again found it necessary to clear his throat. 

“ From my infancy until I reached my eighteenth year. 

I lived with her a most retired life at a mansion on the 
marquis’s estates in Cumberland. We saw scarcely auy 
visitors ; the only ones, in fact, were the family of the 
Earl of Standon, who bad some estates adjoining ours. 

“But one thing occurred that at all disturbed th, 
monotony of my life. 

“ I loved. 

“ It seems strange, no doubt, to you, Dick, to hear me 
Bay that I loved, as a young and ardent spirit deprived of 
all society can love, earnestly, fondly, truly. 

“ The bbject of this adoration was the eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Standon. Her name was Charlotte. 

“ You will not have patience to hear me describe her ; 
nor have I the mind to do it. To a lover, his mistress is 
perfection. Such was Charlotte in my eyes. 

“ The love I had for her was returned. It was sanc- 
tioned, too, by our parents, who looked forward to our 
union with undissembled pleasure. 

* She was little more than one year my junior — that is 
to say, eighteen— the age when the personal attractions of 
a woman are at their full. 

“ We had many and many times repeated those lines of 
Shakspere, to the effect that the ‘ course of true love 
never did run smooth ;’ and never did so without referring 
to our own case, which seemed to prove the falsity ot the 

a5 “ But soon a time came for us to feel its truth. 

“ And now I have to tell you that about my father 
which will brand him with infamy. 

“ My mother was not his wife. 

“ Do not raisunderstaud me. She was no leman. The 
ceremonies of the church united them ; but he had ano- 
ther wife alive. 

“ She was far, far below him in station. A poor girl, 
in fact, with whom, when a young man, he had fallen 
desperately in love, and whom he Becretly married. 

“ A son was born. 

“ His eldest son. 

“ You are beginning to see now what is coming. 

“ However, to return. In a little time my father 
tired of this first wife. He had seen my mother. She 
was lovely — she was rich. Ho loved her. 

“ Of his marriage with the village girl no one knew a 
syllable. He had kept it a profound secrot. 

“ Now he thought he would put an end to it altogether. 

“ It would seem he laid a plot for her destruction, and 
acturfb lured her into the snare, but she with her child 
manged to escape. 

“ She disappeareu. 

“ No one heard anything of her ; no trace could be dis- 
covered. 

“ Then tuo marquis, jarriod my mother. 

“ I am the fruit of that union. 

“ At length, just as i was about to attain my twentieth 
■year, the news came to ~.s that m.v fattier had been mar- 


ried before, and that he had a son, the issue of that mar- 
riage, who was the heir to the whole of the estates. 

‘This tale at first my mother resolutely disbelieved, but 
it came out in evidence — foT, of course the matter went to 
trial — tbat a woman who had for years lived among all the 
poverty and crime of London, had sworn upon her dying 
bed that she was Marchioness of Belgard. 

‘ This story was at first not listened to, but she pro- 
uuced a marriage register, the authenticity cf which was 
beyond dispute. 

“ In her last moments she swore that the love Bhe had 
for her unworthy husband was the sole reason that she 
had not divulged the secret before, and that now she felt 
compelled to do it in justice to her son. 

“ Her son was found. 

“He, so far as could be learned, was a most disreputable 
character, but that mattered nothing — be was the heir. 

“ Of course I need not tell you that the verdict was 
pronounced in his favour. 

“ The shock broke my mother’s heart. She died as 
soon as the intelligence was brought to her. 

“Thus suddenly — unexpectedly — I became an orphan 
and an outcast ! 

“ Naturally enough 1 sped to pour out my troubles upon 
the breast of her 1 loved, and who had by the most solemn 
vows swore an undying love for me. I sought her ; I 
found her. 

Fool ! insensate fool 1 was ! But I was young then, 
and believed woman what she seemed. I ought to have 
known that now she would find her affection for me sud- 
denly cooled down, but I did not for a moment entertain 
the thought that she would prove false. I should have 
as soon believed the sun’s rays were cold ! 

“ It is not needful for me to relate the particulars of the 
interview 1 had with her. Let it suffice to say she found 
she loved me no longer ; her friends would never consent 
to her union with mo, she said. 

“ False, hollow -hearted woman ! true type of her de- 
ceitful sex. It was the position I should have given her 
that she loved and longed to have — not me. 

“ I was foolish enough to upbraid her ; 1 knew no 
better then. 

“ Already was I guilty of the greatest crime of which 
the titled and the rich are cognizant — I was poor ! 

“ Completely crushed at thus beholding my dearest 
hopes foredono, I fled, tied I knew not, cared not whither. 
All I sought was oblivion from thought. 

“ Vain search — I found it not. 

“But, as time elapsed, the violence of my anguish 
became less, and I was able to think a little of my 
position. 

“ I hated— hated with a fierce, bitter, burning hatred - 
all mankind ! 

“ I ought to montion that the true heir to the es- 
tates offered to me a sum of money and a small estate, 
but my pride would not suffer me to come forward and be 
known. I fled — disappeared. 

“ The place to which I directed my steps was London. 

“ Day aftor day, in that mighty wilderness, did I wander 
about, having no aim, no object. 

“ By great good luck, I had a considerable sum m my 
possession, as well as valuables in the shape of jewelry, 
which represented as much more. 

“ On this I lived. 

“ It was in a dark, old-fashioned inn in Coldbath Fields 
that I took up my temporary abode. I lighted upon the 
place by accident. 

“ One wintry afternoon, as I was sitting in the dreary 
taproom, there came in two persons. 

“ Having nothing else to occupy me, I lifted up my eyes 
as they entered, and there was something so peculiar, oi, 
more properly speaking, remarkable about them that I 
regarded them with the greatest interest, _ 

“ The one who entered first was in height, shape, fea- 
ture, everything a man could be. He united, without in- 
congruity, the grace and beauty of Apollo with the 
strength and frame of Hercules. _ _ 

-- His costume well befitted him. It had a trash about 
it that harmonized well with his bearing. 

“ Hb companion was very different. . _ 

“ The style, too, in which they were dressed was simi- 
lar, but there all likeness ceased between them. 

“This second man was rather short, and very slightly 
marie. 
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“ Both sat down. I 

K The fi'-st comer drew a chair up to the fire, and) 
threw himself into it with a grace both rare and admi* ] 
ratio. , 

*■ The other, in a quiet way, sat dow. upon the 
Boreen. f 

“ The landlord seemed to know both well. They 1 
chatted and laughed together for some moments. I 

“Suddenly, however,! heard the rapid trampling c"\ 
horses’ feet m the street. ' 

“ The next moment at least a dozen men rushed into 
the room. 

“ * Hurrah ! ’ they shouted. * Here they are 1 On the®, 
my men 1 ’ 

“A most deadly struggle now ensued. 

“ The new comers, I saw, were police officers. 

“ But it was not possible for such an unequal contact to 
continue long. 

“ The first comer had drawn a sword, which he used 
with terrible effect. 

“But, knowing victory was out of the question, he 
turned to fly, and called to his comrade to follow his 
example. 

“ Then was performed the most daring feat I ever saw 
or heard of. 

“ This man, hemmed in, surrounded as he was by foes, 
took one terrific leap, and, to my unutterable amazement, 
went clear through the window into the street. 

“There was a struggle o- ' ride for a second, and then 
ail was still. j 

“ He had escaped. 

“ But his companion was not so fortunate. 

“ He was caught and securely handcuffed, and then led 

off. 

“Those two men were Claude Duval and Sixteen- 
stringed Jack ! > 


“ ^ell, well, let us say no more about That ” 

“ And there is one question I would fain ask on the 
score of curios 

“ What is it 

“ May I ask it ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ It is, what became of Lady Charlotte ?" 

“ Lady Charlotte ? ” 

« Yeg.” 

!t Did I not tell yon ? ” 

•‘No.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! I thought I did ! I said it was the name 
and title that she loved, and, ha! ha ! ha ! she won them, 
too ! ” 

“Now, pray, Tom, for the sake of my nerves, don’t 
laugh in that horrible, discordant fashion again. You 
have positively set all my teeth on'edge. Don’t disguise 
your mind from me now you have told me so much. Be 
yourself, I beg ; you were never horn with the capabilities 
of acting that which you do not feel.” 

“ I have long felt that, Dick. But, however, to answer 
your question. Lady Charlotte, who professed so much 
affection for me, cast me off, as I said, and married the 
true heir.” 

“Then, Tom, the thought that you have escaped from 
the clutches of such a heartless beiag ought to make you 
rejoice ; for, depend upon it, she is one of those girls who 
will never make any man happy.” 

“ I have struggled with all my might against my pas- 
sion for her, and, unworthy as she has proved, believe me, 
Dick, so firm a hold has she taken of my affections, that I 
love her even now.” 

It is infatuation.” 

“ You may call it what you choose, the fact remain* 
unaltered. I love her still.” 

“ Then yours must, indeed, be strong affection.” 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

THE STORM — THE NIGHT EXCURSION — THE MINUTE GI.N 
— THE WRECK OF THE MERCHANTMAN. 

“ Claude Duval and Sixteen-stringed Jack p ” repeated 
Dick Turpin, in the utmost surprise, “ Can it be really 
possible? And egad! Yes, it must be, for jumping through 
the windew in that fashion was just like Claude. Jack, 
vou say, was captured. 3 ’’ 

“ Ho tqas.” 

“Now look here, Tom, I have let you tell your history 
bo far without attempting to interrupt you. One sur- 
prise, in fact, follows so close upon another, that you 
fairly take away my breath ; but when you mentioned 
two such celebrated individuals, I could not help break- 
ing in.” 

King smiled. 

“ I did not notice it at the time, but now I do re- 
member, you did not utter a word either in the way of 
question or comment.” 

“ That I certainly did’nt, hut it has all got to come.” 

“ Do not let us recur to it ! You know enough to make 
yon aware that it cannot be a pleasant topic for me to 
discuss. I have been led away by my feelings to say, 
perhaps, more than I ought to have said, and my narra- 
tive is doubtless somewhat incoherent. Still, for all that, 
my friend, I think I have been sufficiently explicit to 
make you understand it, and, such being the case, say no 
more, for when I speak of it it always unmans me.” 

“ Tom, my friend, I have a greater respect for yon 
since 1 have heard your story than ever I had before. 
You have been hardly used by fate, and it is a thousand 
pities for a generous, noble nature like yours to he turned 
to gall ! ” 

“ When I reliee„ upon the past and chink of w u at I 
might have been — what there appeared to be every human 
probability of my becoming, one of the proudest of Eng- 
land’s peers, and then think what I am — a highwayman, 
a breaker of the public peace, and destined for an igno- 
minious end — I feel as though I was going mad, and for 
that reason I strive, as much as possible, to banish thought 
and the remembrance of past, present, and future.” 

A'- ' only natural that you should do so. I have not 
nearci the seqnol to your story, but I can easily enough 
Imagine it. You found no other course open to you, so 
you took to the road, as many another gallant heart has 
dene before yea.” 


“ And yet I feel I hate her — hate her, and the whole 
of her accursed sex.” 

“ Ah, then, there you are wrong. I will never consent 
to believe that all women have dispositions like her, and 
would act as she has done. Rather would I cling to the 
conviction that she is all that is pure, all that is good in 
human nature.” 

“Then is human nature most impure and bad if it is 
so ? There is not one who knows of love and virtue, save 
by name, and who would not barter everything they 
possess for lucre.” 

“ I see very plain,” said Dick, “ it is quite folly for us 
to speak upon that subject, so I say by all means let it 
drop. I have faith in woman’s goodness, you have not. 
Time will show which of us is in the right.” 

“ It will. But Dick, mark my words, and I speak in 
all solemn seriousness, so sure as ever you are fond enough 
of a woman to trust her, she will betray you. Mark me 
if she does not.” 

“Pho, pho, Tom. You are in a gloomy humour. I 
can see it will be best not to touch upon that portion of 
your history. How did you know who the two persons 
were who came into the public-house at Coldbath-fields ?” 

“ The landlord.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ And he it was who, after gathering some inkling of 
my history, persuaded me te try my fortune on the road.” 

“ And the best thing for you, since it is the only thing 
you could have done and continued a gentleman.” 

“Well Dick, to go on, Claude Duval, as I told .you, 
escaped ; and not only that, he contrived to rescue his pal 
Jack before the officers were halfway to Newgate.” 

“ Bravo, Claude ! Well, go on, I like to hear about 
him. rr ha ’adics’ highwayman, as they always called 
him.” 

“ Well, to my great surprise, in less than half-an-hour 
both highwaymen came into the public-house again, 
looking just as though nothing at all had happened.” 

‘ Capital 1 Of course the officers would not think of 
coming straight back to where they started.” 

“ They didn’t. The landlord ir reduced me, and thf 
result of it was that I joined them in their very next 
expedition.” 

“ Did you though, by Jove 1 Ah ! Tom, I would give 
something if I could only call Claude and Jack pals, hut 
there’s no ehnnoe of that now, is there ? ” 

“ Very little.” 
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“ What surprises me is that you should have known 
them and not me.” 

“It is rather singular, but I was only with them a' 
short time. So many were on the look-out for them 
that they were compelled to run over on to the continent 
to avoid being taken, and since then I have not heard 
O i them.” 

“Nor I.” 

“ I lent them all the assistance in my power, and saw 
them safely aboard the vessel. They wanted me to go 
too, but somehow I have a most insurmountable dislike 
of leaving England, so I remained.” 

“And so have I,” said Diok ; “ I was born in it, and 
I hope I shall die in it.” 

“ Oh, don’t talk about dying, I bog.” 

“ 1 won’t if it don’t please you ; but go on and finish 
my life.” 

“ Ah ! do.” 

“ When I saw them safely off I was entirely thrown 
upon my own resources, but they had let me into the 
secrete of the profession, so I made no doubt about get- 
ting on all right. I was most prosperous, and had not 
long been acting for myself when 1 met you.” 

“Nor had I, us you know, I think we must have 
begun somewhere about the same time. If anything, 
you were first.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“But in one respect I do envy you exceedingly.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“ Why, having been a companion of Claude Duval’s. 

I have the highest opinion of his gallantry and oourage, 
and I only hope that I shall some day meet with him.” 

“ It is likely enough you will have your wish. I should 
never be surprised to hear he had come back to England, 
for it is not in his nature, any more than it is in mine, 
to lead an inactive life, and one devoid of exoitement.” 

“I only hope I may see them both, and, what is more, 
that all four of us may have many a startling and wild 
adventure between ne.” 

“ Well now, Diok, I do think yon ought to oonfess 
yourself satisfied. You know my former history ; you 
aan account for what little peculiarities you may have 
observed. You see, too, to what I am reduced by a 
father’s villainy.” 

“ I do ; but it is an unfortunate thing that in this 
world the innocent party in an affair of that sort gets 
the greatest ehare of the misfortunes and disagreeables 
to put up with, and in that case yours is only a case of 
many.” 

“ You are right enough there.” 

“ Then it ought to be some oonsolation for you to be 
aware that you are not singled out to be different to 
your fellows. The oonsolation iB a poorone,I daresay.” 

“ It is ; and no one but those who have indulged iu 
such hopes for future happiness with the one they love 
can form any idea how hard it is to be bereft of all.” 

“ Yes, I oan, Tom. I oau easily imagine it.” 

“ But, even if you do, imagination must fall far 
short of reality. But oome, let us, before we separate, 
make up our minds what we are to do.” 

“ You mean with respect to the smugglers ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Then I do not think we oan do better than to make 
the attempt to get left behind, under some pretext or 
other, when the rest go out on an excursion, and then 
do our best towards making an escape.” 

“ I think that would be the best. As for this life, I 
am thoroughly siok of it, and the sooner a change 
occurs the better I shall be pleaBed,” 

“It will not do, however, to be too precipitate. They 
are much stronger iu point of numbers than we are, and 
it would be the height of folly for us to throwaway our 
lives unnecessarily.” 

“ Of course it would, and I should not counsel such a 
thing for a moment : hut what 1 mean to say, do not let 
a chance slip by.” ^ 

“ Oh, there is no .ear of my doing that, for I oan 
tell you I am moat anxious to rejoin my mare Black 
Bess.” 

“ Ah, yes, she is in the grounds above.” 

" She is, and, while there, is perfectly safe, for Bbe 
will be able to find plenty in the suape of gresn-meat 
to live upon ; but what I am afraid of is, that she may 
stray away, be sr.a, and captured.” 


“ That wonld be a loss indeed.” 

“ It would — a most irreparable loss j but still, I dv 
not much fear this, only it might occur, aud when 1 
think of it 1 always get uneasy.” 

“ Just so. I am glad there is something to tempt you 
to get away.” 

“ You think I shall find an opportunity all the 
sooner ?” 

“ I do. The first one will, I hope, be seized upon and 
made use of by you.” 

“ Never fear bnt t will. No long time can elapse 
without our accomplishing our aim.” 

“ Yes, after all, as Claude Duval used to say, ! there’s 
no life like a life on the road.’ ” 

“And he was quite right. How glad I should be if 
at this moment I oould take him by the band, as I do 
you, and call him friend.” 

“ I should wonder if you don’t one of these days. 
Many unlikelier things have happened.” 


CHAPTER LXX. 

DICK TURPIN DEFEATS THE DESIGNS OF THE SMUG- 
GLERS, AND TOM KING SAVES A LIFE. 

A week elapsed. 

Seven entire days; and during that time nothing had 
occurred to at all disturb the monotony of our friends’ 
existence, nor had a chance offered itself of putting 
their design into execution. 

Tom King was vexed and impatient. 

But it was no good for him to chafe. There he was, 
and there he was obliged to be. 

And in this interval ucaroe one of the smugglers had 
left the cave, and no other run of goods had beeu at- 
tempted. 

The Snake, the smuggler ohief, by some inexplicable 
means, had learned, had with much difficulty managed 
to get baok to port. 

The week had been chiefly spent by our friends in 
taking their share of the work. 

In groping about the cavern, Tom King had oome 
across several artioles which greatly called forth his 
surprise ; so he pocketed them, and showed them to 
Diok, who was as much surprised as he. 

From these articles but one inference could be drawn, 
and that was, the smuggler king was not a smuggler 
only, but something worse. 

Our friends became mnoh more oironmspeot. 

And so a whole week glided away. 

Towards midnight on the eighth day, a fearful storm 
arose which increased in fury aud violence every mo- 
ment. 

The howling of the wind, the rumbling of the thunder, 
the hoarse dash of the waves against the coast, oould be 
heard with great distinctness in the cavern. 

Nearly all, Turpin and King included, were seated 
round the fire, ohattiug and laughing with each other. 

While thus engaged there oarae upon their care « 
prolonged wailing cry. 

All started to their feet. 

The highwaymen, because they wondered what such 
a sound meant. 

The smugglers, because they reoognised it as a signal. 

The ohief drew one or two of his orew aside, and 
spoke to them in a whisper. 

Their eyes turned towards our friends. 

Evidently, then, they were the eubjeot of that mys- 
terious whispered conversation. 

The remainder of the smugglers, however, moved 
quickly about the cavern, and began encasing them- 
selves in the tarpaulins. 

Tom King was overjoyed when he peroeived this, and 
oatohing Turpin by the arm, he whispered: ^ 

“ Hurrah ! They are going out on an excursion to-night, 
and we.shall have a chance of bidding them good-bye !” 

“ They are preparing to go certainly, ’ replied Tnrpin ; 
“ but whether we shall have a chance of getting off is 
more than I can tell. Look, the chief has got a couple of 
men with him, and they are talking about ns I ai con- 
fident, for their eyes every moment turn this way. 

“Is it likely, I wonder, that he suspects us of our 
design ?” 

‘ I cannot tell 1 If doe, we shall havt to look 
after ourselves,” 



THE KCTQHT Of THE HOAD. 


“ Can too heft? lh( storm, Dick ? It is most fearful l\ “ Follow me then ! ” 

Does not their leasing the cavern on soch a night »a this So saying, Dick strode across the cave in the direction 

seem confirmatory of onr suspicions ? ” [of the entrance to tho passage, and, drawing sv.de the 

” It does — it does, indeed ; and yet I nope w»are mis- thick curtain which was huug over the ODeninv. both 
taken. I have always admired the chief as a brave man, entered it. 

but if what you hint at is true, I shall he unable to think “ Tread cautiously, Dick,” whispered Tom King ; “ re- 


so any longei 

“ Ton would. ?c is the most abhorrent of all crimei.” 
At this momeni. the smuggler kii\g called for ou. two 
friends l approach him. 

They did so. 

1 “ We sre coitnr out on an excursion to-night m .rhich 


collect there is the man Peters on guard at A he door, and 
he might he able to raise an alarm.’’ 

“ Fear nothing ! Let vour hand slide over the wall a» 
you go on ; we shall he all right then.” 


mends to approach him. you go on ; we shall he all right then.” 

; , , , . ... The passage was in the profoundest darkness, at least 

I ® ,re ,S oin ? onb „°? an excursion to-night m .rtnch that portion of it in which they now were. The guard 

none bn, old saltewii; of service. We shall, there- wou id, of course, be likely to have a light, but the place 
fore, be j( Compelled to leave yon here in charge ot the was so serpentine that they could see nothing of it. 
caverns. .... , , , , .... With the greatest of care the highwaymen crept for- 

* t this unexpected slice of good l ick, our friends had to war j ( bu t ( in spite of all their efforts, they could not avoid 
conceal. their exultation. making an occasional slight noise. 

Tun»u spoke .... Presently Turpin stopped, and, turning round to Tom 

That u just as you think fit, he said. “ Uf course King laid— 
you knew in what way we shaU be of the greatest service « This man on guard ! What shall we do with him ? ” 
to yon, and we will obey vour instructions. “ Knock him on the head ! ” 

Good said the smuggler kmg. We eave you in « j bardl uke doi tbat . j ahould fe ; f 3sibl 

H th°t \ 5 0 C9 ’ “ y ° UWlU 1,6 resp0nsible for lfc and taking him prisoner and not icing h£ any further in' 
1 co ““ ns ‘ , . . . „ ■ a tv l >■ u a jury, unless he Bhould make so desperate a resistance as 

“ You won t have to complain of us, said Dick ; but J to £ ake ; t unavoi dablo.” 


shall we h£ left the sola giftrd of the place ? ” I « Well— well is von like Onlv feke nre 1.P .In 

“ Yes with the eTWptsa, ■ of Willis, who is in the cavern 1 an „ weU > 33 you Uke ’ Unly take care he d0 “ L glve 

above with the sasks, and Peters, who keeps guard at the | „ ru 1( [ ok out for tbat . Peters is a very decent fellow, 

nt « r w. ° e ^ iv- Tm ii- _ and I daresay when he knows we are resolved, he will 

Very good, then. WLat time do you eave ? submit to being hound without making any resistance.” 

Immediately. My men are nearly all ready. As „ Tb ;f a £ cb is the caae x walk boldly forward 
soon as they are we are off. an( j j* go >» > j j 

The smuggler chief left our friends as. he spoke. tt We w ill, but I should like to make my appearance as 

Tom King with difficulty restrained himself from mak- 8uddenl a3 p 0sgib ] e , 80 as not to give him time either for 
mg some extravagant manifestations of delight. action or reflection ” 

fiad they had tie arranging of things themselves they „ Tben „ ust be silent for j { we must be c]ose 
coffid scarcely have made them better to him. Cannot you hear his voice ? ” 

i he smugglers, who were now reduced to eight men, , i 

exclusive of the two on guard and our friends, placed , “ Yes, he is singing a song, poor fellow 1 daresay he 

themselves in v.nk and followed their chief across the finds lt lone ' y 8lttmg tbere by b ™ BeIf .v , 
cavern< lom King made no reply, and both, with the utmost 

Tramp, tramp, they could hear their feet along the caution and silence, crept forward, 
rocky passage. The horrible din of the tempest could be heard much 


The two highwaymen were alone. 

“ I think,” said Tom King, “ that the first thing we 
do shall be to take off these clothes we have on and don 
our own What sav you P ” 

“ Ob, do so, by all means. If we are to go on the road 
again it won’t do to have such things as these on.” 

“ Certainly not. Come, then, I blow where they are. 
Everything is ready — pistols and all.” 

“ Bravo, Tom j I don’t wonder at your anxiety to be 


The horrible din of the tempest could be heard much 
plainer in the passage than in the cavern, and at every 
step they took the sound became more audible. 

Buthark ! another sound mingles with the tempest’s roar, 

It is one which causes the two highwaymen to suddenly 
come to a halt. 

Boom ! boom ! boom ! 

That was tha sound. 

Dull — muffled. 

Coming at short but regular inteivals. 

Boom ! boom ! boom ! 

“ It’s the minute gun ! ” said Dick ; “ some vessel in 


off. Beally this being shut up in the dark is quite dreadful. “It’s the minute gun!” said Dick; “some vessel in 
“ It is t« me But let us change onr dresses without distress is off the coast.” 
any more delay.” “ Yes ; hark ! there it comes again.” 

In a few minutes afterwards our friends returned to the In the intervals of the storm they again heard the 
outer cavern, and looking like themselves. sullen report of the signal gun. 

Still they paused and hesitated as to what they should “ God help them,” said Turpin, “ if the wind has blown 
do. They were, besides, desirous of not losing any chance them on the rocks ! When we were out that night I 
they might.have by precipitation. thought, as I looked around, what a fearfully dangerous 

They waited, therefore, for a considerable time, so that place it must be for vessels, and how little chance of es- 
the smugglers would have time to get fairly off. cape they would have if a storm should overtake them in 

F rom his vest pocket Dick produced Captain Midget's that spot.” 
gold chronometer, and, looking at the dial, found the fin- “ Quick, my friend, forward ! Let us dispose of Peters, 
gers pointed to twenty minutes to two. _ _ and make our way on to the beach. Who knows what 

“ I think we may ventere now, Tom,” said Turpin ; servioe we may he to the crew and passengers ? ” 

“ bat I have for the last few mnwAnts be«n thinking over “ Who, indeed P Certainly we shall he able to render 
the manner in which we are to My**' thb place, whether them some assistance.” 

byjthe yiasaageor the vaults abov*." After taking about a dozen more steps, they pause', again. 

“ Weil ”... . It was where the passage took an abrupt turn to the 

“ I think, taking all things into consiueration, it will be right, 
best fer us to make onr way ont by the nassage.” Turpin being first, leaned forward, and peeped round 

“ Whj 

?” ^ I the corner. 

# Not only is it nearest, but I confess 1 am most By the light of a torch which was stuck in the wall, he 

curious to know whether those suspicious we have against saw Peters, sitting upon a fragment of ro p k. and chaunt- 

the smuggler chief are well grounded.” ing some snatches of an old sea ditty. 

* I should like to know, too, so we will go bv the pas- He nad evidently not heard their approach. 

Mg6r At any rate, we shall be able to see wnat he is Uttering a loud and fearful yell, which sounded with 

after. It is nothing very good, or he would not have left great effect in the vaulted passage, Dick Turpin sprang 

as here. r forward, and grasping Peters by the throat, bore him to 

-something, doubtless, of whicu guessed we anould . the earth, and made him a prisoner before he could re. 
cot approve. Now, my friend, are you ready P”. j cover from his surprise at the sudden attack made 

u Quite ready, and more than willing.” j turn. 


-IAv* BESS; OU» 


CHAPTER LXXI. ! shar P granite rocks that giiard the shores of England 

•Tin-’-tvi mroATi%Ttnnn *„ « nE . (n I H seeraa scarcely credible that human beings evercouid 

I ac ‘ 80 , base , a P«rt ; but that it is so unfort, lately there 


^KlLANi'lfB.f'p-c AND RETRIBUTIVE EXPEDITION. 
im Don’t struggle, Peters,” said Turpin. “ You hu/e 
nothing to fear, only we are determined not to stay here 
any longer ; so off we go. ,..ud to do that we must over- 
power you, my friend. If you don’t resist, you will come ^ 
to ro harm. If yon do, you will get a crack cm. the 
head.” 

There i js sufficient prudence in Peters's disposition to 
make him see the force of this reasoning, so he gave in at 
ones, and suffered Tom King to hind him securely with a 
rope. 

“ There can be no blame laid to yon, because all will 
know two men are a match for one, especially when taken 
at unawares. Your comrades will release you when they 
come back.” 

Not waiting to listen to what Peters had to say, our 
friends hastened to the door in the rocks, and removing 
the iron bar that was across it, pulled it open. 

When they did so, they were for a moment or two per- 
fectly blinded and deafened by the tremendous violence 
of the storm, which now burst upon them in full fury. 

They stepped from the door on to the beach, which was 
quite dry, it then being only just about half tide. 

Fain, however, were they to shelter themselves behind 
the rocks. They could not stand against the wind. 

In this way they crept along for a considerable distance. 

By screening themselves thus, and shading their eyes, 
our friends were able to look around them. 

In front the sea was hissing, boiling, dashing, against 
the rocks. 

Above the sky was covered witli a dense black cloud 

Behind was the mass of rocks, which rose up irregularly 
to a height of more than two hundred feet. 

But as they happened to look back, both were astonished 
to see a bright light burning on the summit of the highest 
piece of rock. 

It looked like the lantern of a lighthouse. 

A broad beam of light streamed forth, and which must, 
have been visible at an enormous distance. 

Boom ! boom ! ~ 

The vessel in the offing still continued her signal of 
distress. 

Dick placed his mouth close to Tom’s ear, and spoke — 

“ Our suspicions are certainties. Look at that light ! 
It is a false beacon, placed there by fiends in human shape 
to lure an unsuspecting vessel on the treacherous rocks. 
The smugglers are wreckers also, and this is their accursed 
work.” 

There was a terrible energy in the way these words 
were uttered. 

Turpin’s excitement knew no bounds. 


exists abundant proof. 

The vessel, thus drawn close to the beacn, strikes. 

Then goes to pieces. 

Her crew and cargo are at the mere, the wracRers. 

Boom ! boom ! boom ! 

Horribly distinct, horribly mournful, cams to our 
friends’ ears the dull roar of the minute gun. 

Alas ! for that brave ship, help there was none. 

She had dashed in between two rocks, about half a mile 
from the shore, that were shaped like the protuberances 
upon a camel’s back, and there struck. 

Te move her in the least was impossible. 

Crash ! crash ! With a terrible grating sound the sides 
of the vessel at each rise and fall of the sea chafed against 
the rugged sides of the two rocks, whose jagged points 
ground her woodwork to powder. 

Thrice had the hapless crew endeavoured to launch a 
boat, but each time failed. 

Then they resigned themselves to their fate. 

Weary and wet they thronged upon the foreastle of the 
ship, which happened to be highest out of the water, and 
there, clinging together, as though that would protect 
them, they waited for their doom. 

In the meantime our friends crawled slowly onward, 
compelled in their course to clutch tightly the slippery 
rocks. 

Both rejoiced in their hearts, though neither spoke, 
that they had made their escape as they had, and resolved 
to do their utmost to save any of the crew of the un- 
fortunate vessel. 

But ignorant of the ground as they were, and on a 
night so pitchy dark, they ran the gauntlet of a thousand 
dangers. 

On no side, however, could they see or hear aught of the 
wreckers. 

Further, further along the line of rock, which seemed to 
stretch right out iu the channel, went the highwaymen. 

Presently, however, they found they could not go any 
further without actually wal’ ing into the sea, and that, of 
course, was out of the question. 

As far as they could see, the rock stretched seaward 
apparently for miles. 

But where they stood there was a part much lower than 
the rest, not ten feet high in fact, and where it was not 
quite so precipitous. 

It was quite evident that, if they wished to be of any 
assistance to the crew of the sinking vessel, they must iu 
some way or other surmount the harrier, for it was from 
the other side of it that the signals came. 

So close as they now were to the tumbling ocean- speech 
was almost out of the question, so it was by signs that 


Open, daring, bold, doing what he did do in the face of Dick made Tom aware he was about to make the attempt, 
all, he detested treachery as such a nature only cau detest full of peril as it was, to scale the wall. 


it, and the proceedings of the wreckers, of whom he had 
often heard, filled him with abhorrence. 

As we have hinted at, some days before Tom King had 
found in the cavern numerous iittle objects which had 
evidently come from a wreck. 

This raised the suspicion in their minds that the band 
which they had joined were not smugglers merely, but 
wreckers also. 

Some words which had been incautiously dropped by 
the • rew strengthened them in the idea. 

'when Dick, therefore, saw from the upper crags a 
bright light streaming forth, he knew in a moment that 
it was a false beacon, put there to entice ships to their 
destruction. 

He had beard enough about the proceedings of the 
wreckers to know that such a thing formed a chief part 
of their plan. 


The place though, they found upon a closer examina- 
tion, favoured them exceedingly. 

Several fragmeuts were so disposed as to be almost like 
steps. 

But they were wet with spray, and more slippery than 
ice. 

Undismayed, however, by the seemingly insuperable 
obstacles which presented themselves, they resolutely 
struggled to obtain a footing upon the first of these frag- 
ments. After many aud many a fall and futile effort they 
succeeded. 

To get from this on to the next was a much easier task, 
and so on to the next, until at length they drew themselves 
up on to the wall of rocks. 

But at the very moment they did so there came such a 
furious blast of wind from seaward that nothing could 
f withstand, and Turpin and King suddenly felt themselves 


I" a storm, those on hoard a vessel, seeing a light J dashed from their feet and hold, 
burning steadily ahead, would, of course, come to the. They gave themselves up for lost. 


conclusion that it had been placed there in order to guide 
them to a safe anchorage, or else mistake it for some 
other beacon which was. well known to . be in the 
vicinity. 

By thu, means, then, the labouring vessel, struggling 
manfully acrainst the storm, is urged on by the crew to her 
own ruin. 


Fortunately, however, ft>r them they were ciose tj . 
ledge of rock, and it was against this thej were thrown, 
instead of being swept off on to the beach. 

But such was the force and suddenness of the shoe? 
that they were for some few minutes in a state of utter 
insensibility. v 

The sea spray very soon reoovered them, tbougn. 


Then, too late, it is found that, so fat „om reaching a > Tl heir heads had gone with a dreadful thump against 
barnour of refuge, they have got entangled among Hie 1 the rock, so their ideas were at. first somewhat confused 




[tom king is captured by the dragoons.] 


Boom ! boom ! boom ! 

Those were the sounds that next ontne to theic ears, 
and re stored them to perfect consciousness. 

'la.king' each other by the hand they crept forward on 
the;r hands and knees to the other side of the rocks, 
and having reached it, lay flat down upon their sto- 
machs and peered over 

CHAPTER LXSII. 

DICK TURPIN AND TOM KING KIND THAT MOST EPFb’O- 
TIVE MEASURES HAVE BEEN TAKEN FOB THEIR 
CAPTURE. 

A LOUD and fearfully startling cry of mortal agony 
,reeted the ears of our two friends at this moment. 

Above ail the din of the contending elements it rose 
clearly , distinctly, and there was mingled with it a orash- 
m S,? ouna oJ some strong body being torn asunder, 
lne vessel Lad goue to pieces on the rooks. 


I It was her parting timbers that made the sicken- 
ing, crashing sound. 

The highwaymen drew their breath short and thick. 

Then they endeavoured to pierce the gloom befors 
and beiow them. 

i’aintly — very faintly, they could see the sani. 

But they were astonished to find that, though on the 
side upon which they had ascended the part of the rocky 
wal. was not more than ten feet high, the other side 
where they so much wanted to be was as inaccessible 
to them as ever. > 

A sheer descent, not much under thirty feet in aepth, 
was between them. 

How they were to got down they knew not. 

Suddenly, however, a bright light illumines tho strand, 
and by its aid they can see things distinctly. 

But fearing to he themselves seen, they crouch still 
closer to the rooks. 

They saw the wreckers gliding about like spectres. 
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Compelled as they now were to remain simply spec- 
tators of what was Txiut to take place, Tnrpin and 
King looked down with all-absorbing interest. 

High and dry, beyond reach of the naves, was piled 
a heap of miscellaneous articles, which had been washed 
ashore already from the wreck. 

Every time the naves broke upon the sands they 
brought with them some object,, which was immediately 
seized and placed with the vest. 

But to their unuttorable horror they Baw the smug- 
gler chief himself with his drawn sword in his hand deli- 
berately lying in wait for such of the crew as were washed 
ashore, and then dispatching them with his weapon. 

Thus those who succeeded in escaping from the deep 
did so only to perish by the murderers’ steel. 

Then the body was dragged ashore. 

Rifled of everything of the slightest value. 

Afterwards consigned again to the deep. 

It was a horrid sight, and the two highwaymen felt 
themselves grow fairly sick at heart and the blood stag- 
nate in their veins. 

The butchery continned. 

Women, too, were served in the samernthless manner. 

But it was only while the first Btunning sensation 
of horror was upon them that our friends could remain 
inactive while such deeds were perpetrated before 
their faoeB. 

They raised themselves a little, 

There was now a slight lull in the storm, whiob 
foretokened either a total cessation of its violence or 
a renewal of it. 

Dick took the opportunity to speak. 

“ Tom — Tom !” he said, “ I cannot stand this. Would 
you ever have believed the men with whom we have con- 
sorted were such fiends ? Look, there is the chief. His 
eword i3 dripping with blood. By hoavons, look again ; 
there is a beautiful girl ; see, be has struck her once, and 
the waves carry her away. Now thoy bring her back, and 
he Btrikes her a second blow. He drags her ashore. 
Monster, he shall rue this night and ite unholy work.” 

“ He shall, if we can hut reach him,” replied Tom 
King ; “ but I do not see how we are to do it. To jump 
down would he madness.” 

“ It would ; but if no other mode of reaching pre- 
sents itself I shall risk it. I am determined to put 
an end to this butchery, and take euoh a vengeance 
on the actors in it as will be remembered long after we 
have both ceased to be.” 

“ I think,” said Tom, “ now that the wind has gone 
down bo much, we may manage to crawl along this 
wall, and find a place nearly inland, where we can drop 
with greater safety.” 

“Let ns make the attempt, my friend ; anything is 
preferable to remaining hero. Would that I had been 
able to save the ship.” 

“ It would have been a glorious deed, but it is no good 
thinking of what has taken place ; let us sec what good 
it now lies in our power to do !” 

As he uttered this practical remark, Tom, who waa 
nearest to the shore, began to creep slowly along the 
rocks. 

It was an attempt full of danger. 

Every part was wot with the Bea-spray, and made it 
almost an impossibility to take a hold either by the 
hands or feet. 

But, in a case of this sort, caution and perseve- 
rance will do wonders; and so, by slow degrees, our 
friends got further and further along the rock, without 
meeting with any other accident than bruising their 
flesh against the more rugged portions of it. 

Ten minutes only Berved to carry thorn what, under 
ordinary eiroumstances, would be considered an insig- 
nificant distanoe. 

To their joy, however, they reached a place where they 
thought thoy could with safety reach the beach. 

Holding tight with their hands, they gradually 
lowered their bodies into the ahysB, and then, letting 
go.dropped upon a fiat placo a few feet below them. 

' They repeated this process again, and reached a lower 
portion still. 

From thence their descent to the Bands was eaBy, and 
they made it in safety. 

! storm had evidently reached its height, and was 
now rapidly subsiding. The wind came only in way- 


ward gusts, and the waves became more tranquil. The 
clouds, too, dispersed, and a gentle, subdued light 
spread itself over the scene. 

Drawing their Bwords, Turpin and King rushed for- 
ward. 

The wreokers were still engaged in their frightfnl 
work. 

But some portion, our friends found, Had gone— moBt 
probably, they thought, baok to the cavern, for they 
could see, besides the smuggler king himself, two of his 
men — that is, three in all. 

The highwaymen, as our readers know, had fought 
against longer odds than these. 

So, not attempting the least concealment, they called 
out to them to desist. 

The smuggler recognized the voice, and he tnrned 
round with great suddenness. 

Dick, who was thoroughly disgusted at hiB brntality, 
made a rush at him. 

“ Dastardly villain !” he cried, “ I have discovered the 
full extent of your iniquity. Defend yourBelf, or, so sore 
as there is a heaven above ns, I will cut you down !” 

The smuggler king uttered aery of rage, and his eword 
clashed against Dick Turpin’s. 

Tom, in the meantime, had attacked with great reso- 
lution the two men. 

A most perfect master of the art of fence was Tom 
King. In happier timeB, when his position in life waa 
far different to what it was now, he had made it a 
favourite study, and many a time since had he found it 
serve him in the hour of ueed. 

On this occasion he was able to perform that moBt 
difficult of all feats with the sword — that is, to parry 
the cuts and thrusts of two antagonists, as well as deal 
them slashing cuts in return. 

But still this was most dangerous, and he had great 
difficulty to prevent one getting behind him. 

The feet of the fierce combatants sank deeply in the 
sand. 

Backward and forward, round and round, now with 
their feet actually in the water, and anon far np the 
shore, they went, until at last, a favourable opportu- 
nity occurring, Tom caught one of his assailants such a 
blow upon the head that he fell down at once like a log 
of wood. 

The other, furious at the fall of his oomrade, fonght 
with increased desperation, all the time crying loudly 
for hia chief to come and aid. 

But Turpin found that individual quite enough to do 
to defend himself without helping other people. 

Single-handed, the other smuggler stood but a poor 
chanoe with Tom, who, in less than five minutes, 
stretched him on the ground, bleeding profusely from 
at least tweuty wounds, every one of which looked suf- 
ficient to cause death. 

Having done this, he turned his attention to his friend, 
who was Btill desperately combating with the chief. 
Neither appeared to have gained any advantage over 
the other, or to have received a wound. 

In faot, in point of Bkill they were well matched, 
though not in other respects, for the chief was taller, 
heavier, and stronger than Dick Turpin. 

Tom King hastened to assist him, but Dick, perceiv- 
ing his intention, cried — 

“ No — no, Tom ! Hold off ! It is a fair fight, and 
shall continue so ! Sheathe your sword, my friend, and 
leavens to it.” 

Thus commanded, Tom withdrew and watched the 
progre98 of the fight. 

That Turpin would eventually prove the victor he felt 
certain, for he notioed that there waB upon hie face 
an expression of stern determination, which' he had 
never observed there before. 

Then day dawned. 

The cold, gray light Btole softly over the Bceue, and 
almost Beemed to havo the effect of calming the rough- 
nesB of the water. 

As Tom gazed towards the ocean, his eye lighted on 
some object which was left by a retiring nave upon the 
sand. 

Ere, however, he could reach it, another wave oarried 
it away again. 

But he perceived that it was the form of a child, ap- 
parently not mere then ten or twelve years of age 
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The waves once more oarried it towards the beach and 
Tom, stooping dow” lifted it out of the water, and laid 
it on the rand. 

It was either insensible or dead. 

It was beautiful and lovely girl, and lying there in 
that motionless attitude, with her golden hair streaming 
disorderly about her, and with fragments of sea-weed 
hanging to it, she looked perhaps moro beauteous than 
under other circumstances she would appear. 

Tom was charmed. 

But hearing the clashing of the steel which had 
hitherto mad6 the air ring again suddenly cease, he 
turned to 886 the issue of the conflict. 

The smuggler chief was down, and Turpin was in the 
act of returning his sword to its scabbard. 

Upon seeing Tom bending over something not far 
froio the water’s edge, Dick hastened towards him. 

“ The smuggler king,” he said, anticipating his friend’ s 
question, “ has gone to his last account. He had some 
courage in him, after all, and he would not yield until 
death positively compelled him. It is a sad pity ho was 
Buoh a villain. But what is that, Tom ?” 

“ Cannot you see ? A little girl which I picked out of 
the water while yon ware engaged in combat. Has she 
not a lovely face ?” 

“ She has indeed, and it would have been a thousand 
pities if one so fair and angal-like had been swallowed 
up by waters. Is she dead ?” 

“ I fear so !” Baid Tom. “ She is as cold as ice, and I 
cannot detect the least flutter in her pulse.” 

“ Well, well, poor thing — your assistance came, after 
all, too late ! But is this the only creature we can find 
belonging to the unfortunate vessel’s complement p” 

“ I i ear so,” was the reply, as Tom looked searchingly 
along the beach ; “ we have come too late to Bave any one.” 

It was as ho had said. A few splinters from the 
wreck were floating idly about, and several human forms, 
which had been gashed by the smuggler chief’s mur- 
derous blade ! but that was all. 

A silence, which was moBt impressive remained for a 
few moments between the two friends, bEirken only by 
the plash, plash of the waves. 

Then the inn rose. 

The first beams from 

“ The god of day,” 

gilded with a marvellous beauty the crests of the still 
spumous waves, and shot up in long beams of ruddy 
light among the clouds. 

One ray, that seemed almost brighter than the reat, 
fell upon the child Tom had taken from the water. 

It is needless to say that it added freBh beauty to her 
lovely features 

Tom stooped down suddenly. 

“ By heavens i Dick,” he said, “ she is alive I saw 
her eyelids move slightly as the brighter light fell upon 
them. She lives. and we have not had our labour in 
vain. I will take her in my arms and carry her, and do 
yon, my friend, lead me to the nearest habitation.” 

Suiting the aotion to the word, he picked the child up 
in his armB. 

An exclamation oame from Dick’s lips. 

It was echoed by a shout of anger, and Tom King, 
looking up, saw the remainder of the smuggler crew, 
armed with weapons of every description, hurrying to- 
wards them, yelling and gesticulating with rage. 

“ We shall have another fight, I can see,” he said, as 
he laid the child down on the sands, and drew his sword. 

CHAPTER LXXIII. 

A TREACHEROUS CALM— THE DAWNING OP DESPAIR. 
There was every reason to suppose that these men, who 
now ran so eagerly for ward to attack onr friends, had been 
sent back to the cavern for Borne purpose, and having 
from the distance seen what was going on, had made as 
much haste a3 possible, but arrived too late to save their 
raBeally leader from the fate he so richly deserved. 

“Come on, yon cowardly villains!” shouted Diet. 
“ Come on 1 we are ready to serve you as we served the 
rest. Come on, I say !” 

As he spoke he brandished his weapon, and, without 
waiting for them to come, he sped forward to meet them. 

Tom King followed his example. 

It »as five or six men that they thus defied. 


The dauntless bearing of our friends was not without 
its due effects. 

The mon slackened their speed, halted, and then, with- 
out waiting for a blow to be struok, turned and fled. 

But Turpin and King were not disposed to let them off 
thus easily, and they pursued them as fastas the nature 
of the ground would allow. 

The smugglers, though, knew the road much better 
than the highwaymen, and running among the rocks, 
disappeared. 

Turpin earns to a halt. 

“ What do you say, Tom ? It iB pretty clear those 
vermin have sought refuge in one of the many caveB 
hereabout ; shall we follow them ?” 

“ I should liko to make them feel the weight of my 
arm, I confess, but still I do, not think it would bo pru- 
dent to chase them any furthor. They might lure us 
into some place where we could not escape with life,” 

“ That is very true. I think wo may content ourselves 
with what we have done.” 

“ So do 1. Yon may depend we have put a stop to 
any moro wrecking business being carried on in this 
quarter juBt yet a bit. 

“ The smuggler’s band, large as it ftas, is now, you 
see, virtually destroyed, since those oowardly wretcheB 
are all that rernaiu.” 

“ Yes, the revenue vessel and us together have been 
the means of putting a few rascals out of tho world.” 

“ I cannot feel the slightest commisseration for their 
fate.” 

“Nor I. If anyone deserved to be punished with 
death, they did. To entice a vessel freighted with their 
fellow-countrymen to destruction by means of a false 
beacon, is diabolical in the extreme.” 

“ No fate could expiate such an enormous orime, but 
I am afraid such things as we have witnessed to-night 
are not so uncommon as is supposed. I had frequently 
heard of such things, but until they were avouched by 
my own eyes, I never gave them credeneo. 

“ There is a point wu ought to consider of at once, and 
that is, what we are to do in the next place. There is 
the little girl that I took out of the water, and who lies 
yonder on the beach. I cannot find it in my heart to 
leave her, especially as I am euro she is alive.” 

“ You can only do as you said you should, namely, 
take her to some homestead close at hand, and give her 
in charge of the inmates.” 

“ That must be it. A few sovereigns, which we can 
easily spare, will soon banish any scruples that may be 
felt about taking her in?’ 

“ Oh ! rely upon that. Make haste across the beach, 
my friend, and fetch her. I will wait here for you in 
case any of the smugglers should show their noses.” 

“ I think there is little fear of that,” said Tom, as he 
set off at a run. 

It did not take him long to reach the spot where he 
had deposited the young girl, and as he took her up in 
his arms he was overjoyed to find that Bhe was growing 
warm, as well as evincing other signs of returning ani- 
mation. 

Such a light weight as she was was nothing to Tom 
King, so he made his way with great swiftness to where 
he had left Turpin. 

“Is all well?” the latter asked, as he got within 
speaking distance. 

“ Yes, she lives, and I do not doubt, if we can only 
succeed in reaching a place of Bholtor, that she will quite 
recover herself.” 

“ I am glad to hoar that — very ! It appears to me we 
shall be likeliest to attain our object by keeping along 
the coast, since it is hardly possible for us to proceed 
far without finding a fisherman’s hut.” 

“ Very well, then. Come on at once, though I must 
say I had thought of finding her a more comfortable 
abiding place — a farmhouse, for instance.” 

“ That would undoubtedly bo better, but the nearest 
one may be several miles from here, and T think it most 
imperatively neoessary that you should take her to the 
first place we find.” 

“ It is — it is. These wet clothes ought to bo removed 
with as little delay as possible.” 

With such talk as this, which seemed to cheat the 
distance, our friends walked rapidly along the sands in 
the hope of finding a place for the child — the only 
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living thing that remained to tell what ship it was that 
Wat wrecked, and to what port eho waa bound. 

It was quite half T an-hour, though, before they came 
in sight of a habitation. 

And then it could scarcely he oalled such, though it 
indicated the proximity of a dwelling. 

It was a windmill, and at least a mile distant. 

“ That will be the place,” said Turpin ; “ give me the 
child, and you can reBtyour arms a bit. That’s it. Now 
on we go.” 

The little girl was hauued into Dick’s arms, and then 
the highwaymen, leaving the course they were taking 
for one at right angles on the left of it, continued their 
way with unabated speed. 

Every moment they knew might be precious to the 
young. thing’s life. 1 

The road was toilsome, for it rose very rapidly ; in 
fact the windmill was upon tho ridge of a hill. 

By changing their burden frequently, however, they 
managed to got on pretty well. 

As they fully expected, 1 hey found as they drew nearer 
that there was a neat little cottago adjoining the mill. 
It was surrounded by a large and well-oultivated garden. 

From the exterior appearance of the place generally, 
the two highwaymen formed a favourable opinion of the 
inhabitants. 

Numberless flowers, of every imaginable hue, were 
blooming everywhere. 

Order aud neatness were observable in all things. 

Such signs as these would enable anyone to come to 
a pretty correct conclusion that the oeoupants were 
what the outside of the house showod tboy were. 

It was a relief when they reached tho pretty green 
palisade with which the garden was environed, 

Tom King was carrying tho child. 

Dick pushed open the little gate. 

It made a slight sound as it turned upon its hinges, 
upon hearing which, some one, who was within, came to 
the doorstep. 

The door itself was wide open, and Dink, as ho strode 
along the neatly kept gravel path, caught a glimpse of 
one of the cleanest and prettiest littlo rooms that ever 
he remembered meeting with. 

It was a woman who came to the door. 

The morning snn was now shining brightly, and she 
had to shade her eyes with her haudB before Bhe uonld 
precisely tell who waa coming. 

She was young and graueful-looking, with a counte- 
nance pleasing in tho extreme. 

Upon, however, perceiving onr frionds, she gave a 
shriek of alarm, aud retreated hastily into the house. 

Their appearance terrifiod her. 

And well it might, for the proceedings of the night 
had made them look rather ferocious individuals. 

Her ory, however, brought another person on tho scene. 

This was the miller, who emerged suddenly from a 
little door in the mill itself. 

He, too, was young, with a frank-Iooking, good- 
tempered countenance. 

Evidently he was the husband of the woman who had 
made such a brief appearance at the cottage door, 

“ Hilloa, there ! Dang it all, who be yo, what do ye 
want, frightening my Fanny in that way, eh ? Who 
be ye, I say P What dost thee want F” 

“ Your assistance,” said Turpin, in a gentle voioe. 
“ Your assistance, to restore this littlo girl to life. We 
piokod her up insensible on the beach,” 

“ Eh P what ?” said the miller, hastening towards 
them. “God bless my life! What a pretty littlo thing ! 
How nation pale and death-like too she be ! Here 
Fanny — Fanuy, come hither ! thee be’est wanted.” 

Reassured by her husband’s voice, tho woman again 
appeared. 

Onr frionds were standing just inside the porck, 

“ Look here, Fanny, lass, these gemmenhere were on 
the coast during tho storm last night — and an awful 
storm it were— and they a’ pioked up this little girl here. 
They do say she’s alive, but she looks more like death 
than life, a sight !” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Tom King, * she is alive, or, at 
all events, was a little while baok, and if you will only 
take off her wet clothes, and put her iu a wai m bath X 
daresay she will cornu round. Will you do this ? I will 
pay you well for your trouble.” 


The womanly sympathies of the honest miller’s wife 
were immediately enlisted in favour of the little girl, 
but when Tom spoke of paying her for what she did, 
she drew baok with an offended air. 

“ We don’t Want to he paid for acting like Christians ; 
but if it is in our power, we will do what we can towards 
reviving the dear little thing.” 

“ 1 am very glad to hear you make such a remark,” 
said Tom, handing his burden to her, “ very glad. It 
confirms me in the good opinion I had formed of you." 

A pleased look oarae over the good woman’s f&oe aa 
she hoard these words, and so there did over her hus- 
band’s too. 

Bat, having once taken the child, she did not linger, 
but hurried into the house with her, 

“ Dang it !” said the miller, grasping Tom and Dick 
alternately by the hand, “ you’re the right sort. Come 
in, oome in, and try a bit of breakfast.” 

Our friends determined to aecept this offer, and 
entered and soon had a most substantial and app> tisiug 
fare set before them. 

When the meal was over, the miller’s wife entered the 
room in which they were sitting, and gave them the 
glad intelligence that tho little girl had como back to 
life, and was then in bed fast asleep. 

Upon hearing this, our friends gave the miller and 
his wife some further particulars about the storm and 
the wreck, and then begged the favour of abed, eo that 
they could rest themselves for an hour or two, which 
request was readily granted to them. 

CHAPTER LKSIV. 

TURPIN AND KING ONCE MORE UPON THE ROAD — 
THE SEARCH FOR BLACK BESS. 

The sun was but a few degrees above thehoriaon when 
Turpin and King deBoended to tho kitchen of the mill 
cottage. 

Very weary and very much exhausted were they when 
they threw themselves upon the bed, in the room to 
which they had been shown, and the delicious silenoe, 
as well as, perhaps, some somniferous quality of the 
air, made them sleep long and heavily. 

But they got up feeling wonderfully refreshed, 

After plentifully swilling themselves iu oold water 
they, as we have said, shortly before Bimset made their 
way downstairs into the back room on the ground floor 
of the cottage. 

They found upon the table a light and frngal repast, 
for the miller aud his wife were just then about to par- 
take of supper. 

In tones of unfeigned welcome did the miller greet our 
friends, and request them to scat themselves at the table. 

This they were nothing loth to do, beside? which they 
did not want to leave until they had learned aome addi- 
tional particulars respecting the child King had saved, 
and this would give them an opportunity of doing so. 

They were saved the trouble of asking the question, 
for the miller Baid — 

“ Dang it ! hut she be all right, tho’ she did look eo 
corpus like! Missus ha’ spoken to her. Tell the gem- 
men what she said, Fanny.” 

“ It were not much, sirs,” said the miller’s wife, “ex- 
cept she told me her name was Susan, and oried very 
much for her uncle and her brother ” 

“ Did you ask her the name of the ship ?” 

“ I did, air.” 

“ And what did she say it was P” 

“ A very curious name, but she took the trouble to 
spell it to I.” 

“ What was it ?” 

“ I recollect quite well. She said R-a-n-e-d-e-e-r, 
Eanedeer.’’ 

“ The Eanedeer," said Tom, “ then we shall be able 
to find out all about her ; for, though it is not an nn- 
common name for a ship, yet the mode of spelling it iB 
peculiar, though I believe, correct. However, it will, I 
doubt not, enable us to identify the vessel.” 

“ And did she say no more P” 

“ No ; I would not let her, for even that little ex6r 
tion qnite knooked her over; so I told her to go to 
sleep, which she did, and ie sleeping tow.” 

“ Thanks,” said Tom, rising from the table. “ It is 
necessary that myself and friend should leave here now at 
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Mice, as important business calls us away ; but rest as- 
sured no Jong time will elapse before you sea us bore 
again. In tbe meantime do not be offended with me for 
offering you this purse of sovereigns. To me they are no 
object. I can spare tliem easily, and without being sen- 
sible of their loss.” 

The miller opened his mouth to remonstrate, b..i- King 
waved his hand and went on. 


K It will be impossible for you to have this little girl 
here without incurring numberless expenses, which, I 
am sure, I can better afford than you. Do not loot upon 
it a 3 being paid for your charitable conduct, but rather 
consider it 13 I * ho wish to have this chance of being 
charitable.” 

Nine sentences out of every ten the miller uttered com- 
menced with two words, and the one in reply to Tom 
King’s observations was no exception to the habit he had 
fallen into. 

“ Dang it ! ” 

Those were the two words. 

“ Dang it ! ” he said. “ Whax you say sounds fair 
enough, and may be if I was in your place I should 
want to do the same ; so we’ll say no more about it. The 
little thing shall want for nothing while she is under my 
roof, bless her pretty face and beautiful golden hair. I’U 
take good care of that. We’ve got no children of our 
own, though many’s the time we’ve grieved over it. 
However, here we are with one, and, so long as she 
chooses, here she will find a home.” 

“ You are a downright honest, good-hearted fellow,” 
said Tom King, warmly pressing the miller’s huge rough 
hand with undisguised admiration. “ I wish there were 
more such in the world. However, no matter. It strikes 
me you wall have a chance of keeping your word ; for, to 
the best of my belief, every one else on board the ill-fated 
vessel perished.” 

Tom could not repress a shudder as he thought upon 
Jto means. 

And, now,” said Turpin, breaking the rather awkward 
pauso which snsued, “we must be going. Look, the 
sun lifts quite fie t now, and soon darkness will close 
around as.” 

“It is evan so,” raid Tom King. “Farewell for the 
present, my faithful friends. Rely upon it we shall not 
be long ere we return, for J am anxious to speak to the 
child I have saved, and look attain at her beautiful face. 
While I am gone I shall mai.i every inquiry about the 
vessel, the name of which I am net likely to forget. Fare- 
well.’,’ 

He wrung the hands of the miller c-"«cl his wife as he 
spoke, and passed out of the door into tht> .farden. 

“ Farewell,” said Turpin, shaking ham-3 with them 
likewise, “and accept our thanks for all $?C~ have this 
night done for us.” 

So saying, he rejoined his friend. 

They passed together out of the little wooaen gate, and 
turned' towards Durley Chine, which was still distinctly 
visible. 

Several times did they look back, and each time saw 
the miller and his wife wave their hands after them. 

“ There,” said King, as they came to a bend in the 
road which hid the mifl-cottage from their sight ; “ under 
that roof are two of the best natures that ever drew the 
breath of life.” 

“ 1 firmly believe it, and we ought to think ourselves 
fortunate in the extreme in finding such an asylum tor 
the girl, in whom I feel as warm an interest as you do 
yourself.” 

“ I am not afraid to leave her in their care ; and now, 
knowing she’R safe what shall be our next pin" of oy>“ra- 
tions ? ” 

“ Before .<e can think of that, we must re-enter the 
deserted grounds surrounding Durley Chine, and find 
the mare Black Bess ! You, too, wifi require a steed. 
Tou must look about for one.” 1 

“ I must, ar.ff l "nly hope that I shall chance upon a 
good one.” 

At this inunicLH wuey reached the summit of a little 
hill, and, ere they descended it, they paused a moment to 
regain th*iv breath and look around them. 

■^ac twilight was only deep enough to render indistinct 
A'” more distant objects in the landscape let man? a 
mi -a all things ware plainly visible. 


Their gaze lingered longest on the -ottage ■'dfeutiue 
tire mill. 

Tho worthy couple wet outside tlu, poren, and it 

seemed oy could jfl our friends were lookine in that 
directi q f or they again waved their hands. 

( “Forward ! ” said Turpin, “do not let us waste any 
more time. I am most anxious to reach P-'riey Cliir.e 
before night closes in.” 

“ Ye shall easily be able to do that, for twenty minutes 
wa! ng will take us there. But, above all, let us be 
cautious that no one sees us enter.” 

“ I do not think we need fear that. Really, the plaoe 
seems almost uninhabited. With the exception of the 
miller and his wife, we have not met a creature.” 

“ I am aware of it, but we have not come far. As for 
our not seeing anyone on our way to the mill, I think 
nothing of it. It was an hour when but few people are 
abroad. Even London would be deserted.” 

“ But look, we are destined to see somebody, at all 
events. What a cloud of dust there is at the end of the 
road yonder to be sure. Whatever can it be coming s ’’ 

“ 1 have no idea ! ” 

“ Nor I ; what puzzles me though, is that the ground 
should have dried so soon after the storm ! ” 

“ Then there is nothing at all wonderful in that, if you 
take into consideration the nature of the soil ; you see it 
is of a calcareous or chalky nature, like the caverns, and 
wet is greedily absorbed by it, so that when the rain has 
ceased the surface soon gets dry.” 

“ Oh ! that is it, Well, I always look to you for ex- 
planations of things of that sort. I am not such a scholar 
as you.” 

Tom laughed at this remark, and said — 

“My pretensions to the title of scholar are very slight 
indeed. I am, though, puzzled beyond measure to know 
what can be approaching to raise such a cloud of dust.” 

The elevated position in which our friends were, enabled 
them to see for a long distance ahead. 

Considerably more than a mile off w as a dense cloud 
of dust, and what caused it they would have given no 
trifle to know. 

That it approached them was evident. 

Some minutes were 3pent in fruitless speculation, and 
then Turpin, struck with a sudden idea, flung himself 
down on the roadway, placing his ear to the earth. 

It was a wonder he had not thought of this before. 

He did not remain in this position a moment, but sprang 
again to his feet. 

“ What do you make of it now ? ” asked Tom King. 

“ I am almost as much puzzled as I was before,” was 
the reply. “ A large number of horses are approaching.” 

“ I daresay, now,” said Tom, with a laugh, “ it is a 
drove of horses going to market.” 

“ That’s it ! Yet no ! Stop ! It isn’t ! ” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ It’s the wrong time in the day ; people wouldn’t be 
taking their horses to market at thia hour in the evening.” 

“ No more they would. That is a little circumstance 
which did not occur to me when I spoke.” 

Turpin again placed his ear to the ground, 

“You are altogether wrong,” he said, when he rose. 
“ They are horsemen, and coming along at a sharp trot.” 

“ Horsemen ! I am more puzzled than before. What 
can they he doing ? ” 

“ Goodness knows ! But anyhow I think the most 
prudent course for us to pursue would be to leave the 
road, and take to the meadows. We shall then be able to 
see without being seen.” 

“ So we shall ; and here, as if it was made on purpose, 
is a gap in the hedge, which will answer our purpose 
most admirably. 

The two friends immediately crossed the ditch wbia 
interposed between them and the bank of sloping eart 
upon which the hedge was planted, and *'-sn got through 
the gap into a field beyond. , 

The grass in this field had been suftemJ to grow a pro 
digious height, and as they found they made a loud rustlin 
noise in thei r progress, they stopped, and lying down 
flail length, peeped through t're interstices of the bedg 
row. 

Nearer, nearer — plainer, plainer — tramp — com 
the sound of horses’ hoofs. 

Who can they be that are coming ? 

At last, and just as our friends found their patieo 
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exhausted, the foremost of the band of horsemen cam p in ► -f his was a glorious thing ior the pence, since it e»* 


sight. 

He was quickly followed by the remainder, who dashed 
past our friends at a sharp trot. 


abled them to have the appearance of doing a great deal. 

But it was appearance only ; for though on the average 
about fifty persons were had up daily on sn'Dicion, yet it 


“ Why, bless my heart alive ! ” ejaculated Turpin, when ! was in all eases satisfactorily proved that tn- j v b^d yet u» 
the last horseman had passed them, “ I he hanged if it is j get hold of the light men. 

not a troop of dragoons ! What on earth can they want Still, far all that, if looked as though the policewere in 
here, and trotting along at such a rate as that ? Some- earnest, so, as usual, the people were pleased with, and 


thing’s up somewhere beyond a doubt.” 

CHAPTEB LXXV. 

TURPIN AND KING E&UDE THE GUARD, AND ENTER 
DURLEY PARK. 

Situated as our friends were, that is to say, at war with 
eveiybody, it became a necessity to take cognizance of 
everything that' occurred, and it had grown into a habit 
with them to consider that when anything of an unusual 
character happened, it had a special reference to them. 

So, on this occasion, the circumstance of a troop of 
dragoons passing along the highway filled them with 
speculation. 

But not for one moment tfid they dream of the imminent 
danger in which they were. 

Little did they think what a fortunate thing it was that 
they had been prompted by caution to hide behind the 
hedge while the cavalcade passed. 

The fact of the matter was, that the body of soldiers 
which they had seen, was but one of several other com- 
panies who h -d been sent out with strict injunctions to 
scour the country in a?. directions for Che notorious and 
audacious highwaymen, Bichard Turpin and Thomas 
King. 

Great, indeed, was their peril, but they knew it not. 


j deceived by, them. 

! From the fact of their having been traced to the vicinity 
of the deserted mansion, it naturally occurred to many 
that it must be there where they had taken refuge, and 
they asserted as much to the executors of Sir Ernest Dane, 
who were, however, inflexible, and would not permit any 
' intrusion to be made, and the will the deceased baronet 
disobeyed. 

A close watch, however, was kept round the premises, 
and with this the executors could not interfere, nor indeed 
did they wish to do so. 

This guard consisted of police-officers, all well armed, 
who were posted at short intervals all round the park 
palings. 

But this, of course, produced no effect, or, at all events, 
had not done so as yet. 

Still they did not suffer their vigilance to relax. 

Thus, our friends were, in a manner of speaking, hemmed 
in in every direction, and let them turn whichever way 
they would, capture stared them in the face. 

Of all this the highwaymen were completely ignorant. 
The only thing that called forth remark was the presence 
of the dragoons. 

The thought was uppermost in the minds of all that it 
was just possihle that troop had been sent out to appre- 
hend them, and each waited for the other to make the 


Couil it but have been whispered to them what alarm- 1 supp sition, neither liking to be the first to broach tba 

ing and effective measures had been taken for their appre- 1 ' " “ 11 ‘ “ 

hension, how they would have hastened to the sea-shore, 
from which they were at so short a distance, and, hiring a 
vessel of some kind, have crossed over to France. 

But alas ! there was nothing to warn them hut their 
own perceptions. 

The reader will remember what a series of daring deeds 
they had committed before taking refuge at Durley Chine, 
which certainly had the effect of bafHing their foes, 
though not throwing them off the hunt. 

Firstly, there was the robbery of the lord mayor’s 
oup. 

Secondly, the execution of Sir Theodore Houghton. 

Thirdly, stopping the western coach. 

Fourthly, the robbery of Captain Nidget, and 

Finally, the defeat of the officers in the New Forest. 

This was a deed which, as Dick had rightly conjectured, 
would make the country too hot to hold them. 

But when he made this reflection, he little thought such 
vigorous steps would be taken to bring him and his com- 
rade to justice. 

The rewards were doubled. 

Police-officers without number made inquiries in every 
possible direction. 

They had been traced to the borders of the New Forest, 
but beyond that place there was nothing to serve them for 
a guide. 

But what was looked upon as being quite certain to 
ontail their capture was, that from sunset to sunrise, all 
the highroads were patrolled by companies of cavalry 
soldiers, whose orders were to keep a sharp look-out, and 
if they saw the highwaymen to make them prisoners — 
alive if possible, in order that they might suffer judicially 
for the crimes of which they had been guilty. But rather 
than allow them to escape on these grounds, they were to 
taka their lives without hesitation. 

For a full week had these measures been actively in 
operation, but without achieving the desired effect, for, as 
the reader knows full well, they were, during that period, 
either in the mansion at Durley Chine or the caverns | 


subject so the consequence was it was not spokau 
at all. 

Besides, were such the case, they had passed them, and 
the distance was every moment increasing. 

What is easier than for them to continue their course 
along the road ? 

Nothing apparently. 

They were not, however, aware of the extent to wide'., 
the officers had carried their machinations. 

If the thought did occur to them that this one truop 
was in search of them, they certainly did not for 
moment dream that it was one of many who had all the 
same object in view. 

There is something terrible in the idea of two persons 
being environed with such deeply-laid schemes for tljeir 
destruction. 

But so it was. 

Then, as the reader is well aware, that when he knew 
the full extent of his danger, Turpin’s mind rose equal to 
it ; but here, in the present ease, he was utterly uncon- 
scious that he was in any peril at all — certainly no more 
than he was every day accustomed to. 

What is his errand now ? 

To enter Durley Park, and lead out Black Bess. 

Such a thing would be utter madness did he know that 
people were on the watch, and adopted cautious and 
stratogic measures accordingly ; but set out with such an 
object, not dreaming that it was necessary to take any 
particular precaution, would be nothing short of sheer 
suicide. 

It is very strange, but it nevertheless often happens, 
when we are most happy then are we nearest to sorrow, 
and when most confident of being safe to be in the greatest 
danger. 

Such was the case with both our friends. 

They left the meadow, and returned to the high-road. 

Not a soul, or even a living creature of any kind, was in 
sight. 

The dragoons were completely out of sight and hear- 


beneath it. where it would have been well if they had . „ . , 

mained. j The pace they were going at was one that, withoui 

But it was tne opinion of both that they bad secluded ; appearing so to do, got over a great deal of ground in z 

themselves quite long enough to allow the noise their ex- 8 k°rt tune. , . 

ploits would occasion to blow over. -t hen the sun sank suddenly behind the black Ot 

But in this they made a grand mistake clouds that was piled up on the horizon. 

A very particular account of them had bjen given to all I A sudden obscurity overspread the scene, 

the men, who were told not to scruple to take any one 1 A cool wind arose, and whistled moonfully aiuOngee 

VBsorer who at all answered the description, foliage. 


TOT? HEIGHT OF THE ROAD. 
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But unheeding thia.om friends walked rapidly along 
the road in the direction of Durley Chine. 

It was Tom King who spoke, after a rather long in- 
terval of silence, during whiah both had been occupying 
their thoughts with tiding to account for the presence 
of the dragoons. 

But although this subject was topmost in his thoughts, 
yet Tom did not allude to it in any way. 

“ I very much regret,” he said, “ toat we did not serve 
the remainder of the smugglers, or rather wreckers, as 
we did the ohief and the other two. Suoh wretches 
ought not to be allowed to exist.” 

“ I think we may rest satisfied with what wo have 
done. They will be some time, I think, before they 
renew their frightful business ; if, indeed, they ever do.” 

“ Pho ! pho ! We have not dealt them a severe 
enough blow for that. I, for my part, feel pretty sure 
that before many days are over, they will begin again.” 

“ Well, well, perhaps so, I shall, however, most cer- 
tainly in i day or two revisit the mill cottage. Not 
only shall I be glad to see again its worth;, inmates, 
but I am anxiously impatient to apeak to the little girl. 
What did they say her name was ?” 

“ Susan.” 

“Ay, Susan. She will be able, I hope, to give me I 
some particulars about the vessel that was wrecked. 
Poor thing ! she is the only one saved. What is to be- 
come of her ? What will be her future fate ?” 

“ You won’t know that if you puzzle your brains for 
an hour. The best thing that can happen to her will be 
for the miller to adopt her aB his own daughter.” 

“ It will, if he will adopt her.” 

“ Yon may depend he will be only too glad. Both have 
loving hearts. It seems strange that such people should 
be denied ohildren of their own, as they appear to be.” 

By this time the glorious twilight had deepened into 
night, which was at once dark and moonless. 

The greatest part of the distance to Durley Chino had 
now been passed over. The mansion was certainly not 
a quarter of a mile off. 

More picturesque than ever did it look in the dark- 
ness, for it was outlined with great distinctness upon 
the lighter coloured sky behind it. 

But all between the two highwaymen and the house 
itself was very dark indeed. No object at a distance of 
more than a few yards could be discerned. 

Suddenly Turpin caught Tom King by the arm, ar- 
resting his footsteps. 

At the same instant he pointed with his arm down 
the lane. 

11 Lights !” exclaimed Tom King, as he saw the object 
to which his companion directed his attention. “Mov- 
ing lights. What can they mean P” 

“ That is it !” 

“ I can count five of them. They are moving along 
in a straight line towards the coast." 

“ They are. I cannot tell what the meaning of it is,” 
said Dick to his companion, “ but I can tell what it is.” 

“ I think I can, too.” 

“ It appears to me quite clear that some half-dozen 
men carrying lanterns are making their way either 
along the hedgerow or else along the palings of the 
park at Durley Chine.” 

CHAPTER LXXIV. 

rORPIN AND KING ARB CHASED BY THE TROOP OF 
DRAGOONS. 

“Along the park palings,” iterated Tom King; 11 that’s 
where they are, that’s clear. Who can they he, eh ?” 

“ I am as much at a loss to know that as 1 am to 
know their objeot.” 

“ For my own part, I cannot help connecting those 
lights with the troop of dragoons we saw gallop past u3 
a little while age.” 

“ The deuce, you can't ; but look, they have stopped, 
and now there ie as many again of them.” 

It was with increasing interest that our friends now 
strained forward to watch what was taking place. 

The light of at least a dozen lanterns could now he 
seen flashing through the darknoss •. hat the lights no 
longer moved; they were stationary, 

_ Presently, however, they formed ont into a straight 
line, and then divided in the centre, halt going one way 
and half the other. 


Then they observed, further, that as they went on one 
light was left behind j so that in a few minutes the line 
extended in an irregular line for a considerable listanoe, 
each light being an equal distance from the other — that 
distance being thirty or forty yards. 

No sooner was this done than, as if by magic, every 
light became extinot. 

Not the faintest gloam remained to show where they 
had been. 

It is needless to say that all this filled our two friend'? 
with the most intense surprise. 

Turpin drew a long breath. 

“ This is something very extraordinary,” he said ; “I 
can’t make it out at all ; can you, Tom?” 

“ No further than this, that I think it pretty evident 
those men who carry the lanterns have been plaoed as 
sentinels somewhere, and, from what I can eee, appa- 
rently along the park palings.” 

“ That is it, of course. I have it now, sure enough. 
You may depend, Tom, that in some way or other we 
have been tracked to Durley Chine, and that those men 
have been placed there to nab us as we leave it.” 

“ Of course,” said Tom King ; “ however was it that 
it did not ocour to us before I Now I can Bee all plainly 
enough ?” 

“ All what?” 

“ Why, those dragoons we saw trot down this lane are 
on the look out for us, in caso we Bhould not be in the 
mansion ; and the others are either soldiers or police- 
officers, who have surrounded the park, for the execu- 
tors of Sir Ernest would not, I am certain, listen either 
to their entering the grounds or search the house.” 

“ Just so ! Thoue lights, then, we may safely conclude, 
were carried by the relief guard, as I may call it.” 

“ There can be little doubt of it ; and now, such being 
the case— the roads watched by dragoons and the park 
surrounded by men— I think it pretty clear you must 
give up all idea of getting Black Bess in safety out of 
the grounds.” 

Turpin was silent for a few moments. 

“ The risk will be great, Tom,” he said ; “ very great 
indeed, and yet” 

“ Yet you would say you do not like the idea of leav- 
ing your mare where she is.” 

“ I do not. Without her I can do nothing. But, my 
friend, I do not want to draw you into this extra trouble 
on my account, so let me beg of you to secrete yourself 
somewhere close at hand.” 

“ While you make the attempt alone ? Never ! I am 
your friend, and it iB not in my disposition to desert 
you because there happens to be a little danger.” 

“ But, Tom, listen. You could do no good by accom- 
panying me. Two persons would not be required for 
the job, so let me again ask you as a favour to let me 
carry out this littlo affair single-handed.” 

“ I shall allow you to do nothing of the eort. I know 
I can he of use to you. Two heads are always better 
than one. I shall be deeply offended with you if you 
do not let me have my own way in this.” 

“ Yon are a true friend, Tom, ‘ said Dick Turpin, 
pressing his hand. “ Believe me, 1 shall indeed be most 
glad to have you with me. I did iot wish to appear 
selfish in the matter, and that was why I pressed you 
to let me go alone, but, if you mean what you say” 

“ I always say what I mean.” 

“ I know you do, and therefore it is settled that you 
aocompary me.” 

“ It ie.” 

“ Very well, then, I would ask your advice.” 

“ Upon how we are to proceed ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, there you puzzle me, for, to tell the truth, I 
hardly kno w what to advise. I think the first and best 
thing we can do is to creep forward with all possible 
caution, and then, 1 doubt not, circumstances will 
arise which will materially assist us.” 

“ Come on, then.” 

“ Does the plan meet with your approbation ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Then let us make onr way towards the palings as 
stealthily as we can.” 

Nothing further was now said, but both the highway- 
men proceeded to put their determination into execu- 
tion 
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./■After going ctiout a couple of hundred yards they 
Avjraed it advisable to leave the highway, and take to 
the fields- ~o happening to see a gate they clambered 
over it. 

They men found themselves in a meadow of very large 
size. la A 'ct, in the darkness, they could see no bounds 
to it. 

Still keeping in sight the angular roofs and picturesque- 
looking chimney-tops of the mansion, they struck across 
‘he grass, upon which, of course, their tread was a)' but 
joiseless. 

Yet, so intensely silent was the whole of the place, that 
even here they were obliged to tread carefully, lest the 
creaking of their boots, or the jingliDg of their spurs, 
should attract attention towards them. 

They at length came to a hedge which was so dense 
and high, that it formed an effectual barrier against their 
proceeding further ; so, after assuring themselves that this 
was the fact, they were compelled to n-o along it until they 
found either a gap or a gate. 

At the further extremity of the Gold they came to a 
stile, which they got over at once. 

“ I think it will he the wisest plan not to stray far from 
the path in future. We shall lose less ground by doing 
so, I’ll warrant.” 

a Very likely. But come, one more field I take it, and 
then we ana’! reach the palisades ; so I think the less we 
say now the better.” 

There was so much wisdom in this, that Turpin at once 
acquiesced in it. 

In a few more minutes they could see the boundary of 
thepark. 

We have in a former chapter described it. 

It was in a stooping posture that our friends advanced. 

The least sound would be fatal to them. 


Dimly, very dimly, they could see the figure of a man. 

lie was standing quite motionless, and, as they fancied, 
in an attitude of listening. 

What was to be done ? 

Both wished to speak, bu i ‘ A «red not. 

Turpin caught hold of hit) companion by the coat, and 
motioned to him to lie flat upon the earth. 

As it was out of hip power to remonstrate or ask a 
question even as to his motive, Tom King complied. 

Then Dick slowly and cautiously drew his sword from 
its sheath. 

Its bright blade glistened slightly, but in drawing it 
Dick made no sound. 

He placed the blade in his mouth, and held it firmly 
with his teeth. 

Sinking then upon the earth, he, in a tortuous, snake- 
like manner, crept forward. 

Tom King begun to follow him, but Turpin made such 
an imperative gesture for him to remain, that he, perforce, 
obeyed. 

Repugnant as it was to his mind, Dick had resolved 
upon the assassination of this man who stood so stiil at 
ms post. 

Unless he did he felt 6ure he must abandon all hope of 
regaining possession of his mare. 

He considered that the end justified the means 

Aud yet, let us do him the justice to observe that, couM 
be have hit upon any mode of accomplishing his purpose 
without taking this man’s life, he would with the grea'est 
alacrity have adopted it. 

But there was none. 

Therefore he, with all the subtlety of an Indian, ciawieft 
forward. 

The officer was doomed. 

But, as he stood there on guard, no thought of hi» 
imminent danger crossed his mind. Little did he dreawi 
that he was so near the end of his career — that the sands 
of his lKe were all but run out. 

Then Dick adopted an expedient which coinpletofy 
answered his purpose. 

He wished to distract the attention of the sentry ,»oiu 
himself. 

But, A toe sami ume, ue did not wish to aijue~ rue 
attention 01 another. 

Dick took a small pebble in his hand. 

Taking a careful aim, he threw it so as to fall about a 

risen yards from the officer. 

The slight noise it made as n reaches the earth .aagfit 


Had he not been listening intently he woulc* never 
heard it, but the fact was he already fancied he could near 
something. 

He turned immediately in the direction where the 
stone fell, and carried his rifle to his shoulder. 

In another moment he would have cried in a loud voice, 
“ Who goes there ? ” but ere the words could reach his 
lips, Turpin had glided forward as swiftly and noiselessly 
as a spectre. 

He drew himself np to his full height behind the sen- 
tinel. 

Then, with a strange sickening sensation about his 
heart, he plunged his sword into the body of *he officer,, 

He fell without a groan. 

CHAPTER I, XXV. 

THE DRAGOONS CAPTURE TOM KING, AND CONVEY HIM 
TO NEWGATE. 

So far, then, onr friends’ perilous undertaking was 
crowned with success. 

It was an anxious moment, while they waited, to learn 
whether the fall of the officer was heard by the next 
seDtry. 

But it did not appear that such was the case. 

All was still. 

Using the greatest caution, Tom King crept ap to and 
rejoined his comrade. 

Turpin held up his hand for him not to speak. 

Then, turning round, ha proceeded to examine the 
fence. 

He was agreeably surprised to find that a huge chest* 
nut tree, growing just inside the inclosure, projected a 
massive branch right over their heads. 

It was some distance from the ground, it is true, but 
still not so high as to make it a sheer impossibility for 
them to reach it. 

In fact, by the assistance of his comrade, Dick was en- 
abled to grasp it with both hands. 

After that the remainder was easy. 

He drew himself up. 

lie found then that his weight so far hem the branch 
as to make it within reach of Tom’s grasp. 

In another moment he was beside him. 

All this had been done with great celerity, and without 
the least alarm being giveu to the other sentries. 

The highwaymen passed along the branch of the tree, 
and then dropped into the park. 

They looked about them curiously. 

Bess was nowhere in sight. 

A peculiar whistle from Dick’s lips would, however, 
be sufficient to bring her to his side ; but this he did not 
dare give because of the dread of its reaching the officers’ 
ears also. 

They threaded their way through the park in silence, 
until at last they reached the shrubbery, where, it will 
be ivimembered, Dick tethered his mare. 

When he did so he nad taken pains to minutely observe 
the places, so he made his way to the particular tree 
without hesitation. 

Bess was gone ! 

But as he was about to make some observation to his 
friend respecting her disappearance, there was a slight 
rustling among the trees. 

He turned round suddenly, placing his hand upon his 
sword. 

There was, however, no grouud for alarm. 

It was his mare, Black Bess. 

She recognized Dick instantly, and exhibited her intense 
delight by caressing him much in the manner that a cat 
will do. 

It would have been difficult to tell which was the moffi 
delighted of the two. 

“Hilloa,” said Tom King at th's moment, but in e low 
tore of voice, “ Hilloa, why. here it another 1 

1 : Another what ? ” 

“ Another horse. Whose can it be ? It k % v?v 
saddled and bridled.” 

“ I am astonished. However came it here P ’ 

’ “ I don’t know at all,” replied Tom, who. had been 
attentively looking at the strange horse’s trappings, “ but 
it evidently belongs to a police-officer. I can toll thaf 
the harness.” 

“ This, then, is a suspicious oirearostaiice; ' 




i , »8, for it certainly seems to point to the fact that 
officers are actually, in defiance of Sir ErnesPs w ?l 
prowling about the grounds ” Wlll > 

Tom looked anxiously around him as ho spoke. 

Unt no living thing was in sight 
■ I can scarcely think, from all I know of the circum- 

thou»ht “thatTt rPln i/p er a f<SW minute9 ' anxious 
inou nt, that it conld bo as you siinnoao A rinar? 
mans ^.ah Mn ° tbe anff J ei , ^ 

garded. I should rather incline to tho belief that it is 

ICin^ir L r ^f> y .°" , ;? Te hit , ;t this time,” said Tom 
inLtfncO and ?“* animation. “ Horses have strange 
lowed Bess hltheT.” d "*** “ 7 lifa this one haa f °‘- 

a T 6 l I**/ bo P a r0 c b o a rrict S o U n P e POSiti ° n ’ “* b0th 

U“e,” said Tom^apririging on P toTlfa r a a trang*e n hors ^back” 


rm e T ur P m uiounted his mare, “ and there is anolln 
, little circumstance in connection with it, and that i 
supposing our conjecture about this horse to b'j rmh 
there must be, somewhere in the palings, a place whic 
a horse can leap.” 

| “ Egad ! yes, I was thinking how we Were to ovoi 

I c .°. m ® ^ la ^ difficulty, and it lias disappeared. Let u 
I ride forward, and try if we cannot find this place.” 

bo saying they made their way to the palisades, an. 
■ continued along them, taking care not to make a sound 
.Presently they came upon a spot where the vegeta 
tion was more scanty, and where it was possible for i 
horse to leap. 

Dick placed himself in a line with this placed 
He seated himself firmly in the saddle, and gathered 
the reins in his hand. * 

“ How, Boss,” he said, as he patted her gently and 
encouragingly upon tho neok. “ Over, mare— over.” 

'l l a sudden rush, Black Bess daBhed onwards, 
and cleared the palings at a bound, * 
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Tom King foBov,,.d closely after him 
Ills borne, whieJ; ,vas really >.n excellent one, inspired, 
doubtless, by the example ft its companion, leaped over 
the fence In first-rate style . 

But no sooner bod they alighted than both highwaymen 
beard a loud shout, which was immediately succeeded by 
the discharge of a musket. v.\ •'» 

They had been seen and heard by ono of tfie many 
sentinels posted roulid the park, who lost no time in 
giving the alarm to his comrades. 

The gun was fired without any particnlar aim being 
taken, so neither of our friends were injured by it in the 
least. ■_ _ 

Finding that tncy had alighted safely in the lane .winch 
skirled the -park' they turned their iioi'ses’ heads, and by 
every means in their power urged the animals onward. 

The speed they made was prodigious. 

But, nevertheless, they could tell .by the flashing of 
lights here and there, and the sounds of many voices, that 
the alarm was spreading. .• 

It was a lucky thing for Tom King, not only that he 
should have found a horse so opportunely, hut that it 
should hfive turned out of so good a quality. 

Tn fact, he succeeded in keeping up with Dick without 
having to use much exertiou, and without the latter hav-! 
tug to check the speed of his own mare. 

And now, as they swept on at that fearful pace, the 
sentinels, dashed forward to attempt to stay them, hut they 
were only hurled to the earth for their pains. 

We have said that one side of the lane was bordered by 
the park palisades. The other side was bounded by a 
hedge of holly-trees of most luxuriant growth. 

A little further on the lane wound round to the right. 

In a few moments both highwaymen reached this bend. 
They galloped round it without slackening their pace, 
and then drew up with great abruptness. 

Completely blocking np the lane and forming a most 
effectual harrier to their progress was the troop of dra- 
goons they had seen about an hour before. 

CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

THE DRAGOONS HAVE A GREAT DEAL OF TROUBLE WITH 
THEIR PRISONER. • 

So very suddenly and unexpectedly did thi3 sight come 
upon them that, beyond having presence of mind sufficient 
to pull up their horses, they lost all self-possession. 

They were, however, quickly restored to their senses hv 
hearing a loud voice say — - - 

“Here they are. upon them! Charge! Take them 
prisoners— alive if possible, if not, dead.” 

These words were immediately followed by the trampling 
of. horses’ hoofs and the clashing of weapons and accoutre- 
ments, as the dragoons prepared to obey their officer’s 
commands. . ■ 

Hick Turpin was the first to recover himself, and, turn- 
ing his mare round, he shouted— 

“ Fly, Tom,” he said, “ we must run for it. To attempt 
for a moment to make a stand against a troop of soldiers 
would be the extreme of madness. Spur your steed, my 
friend, your life depends upon his fleetness. ’ 

As he uttered those words, Turpin just grazed the flank 
of Black Bess with his spur, and she sped along with a 
swiftness which no other horse could hope to equal. 

V, “ Make ready ! Present !” cried the officer in command 
of the dragoons, as he saw his prey turn round and set off 
at such a headlong speed. “Present ! Fire !” 

The rattling discharge of about twenty muskets suc- 
ceeded his command. 

But onr friends, luckily, had just turned the bend in the 
Sane, so the bullets expended themselves fruitlessly among 
the trees 

Had le. not Wen for this circumstance the highwaymen 
must have beeu swept from the face of the earth. 

As it was they were not injured in the least. 

Perceiving that this volley had been without resr If., the 
Officer gave the order to follow in pursuit. 

The regular beat of their hoofs reached the ft. -a oi Dick 
Turpin and Tom King with greater plainne."? + 'vac was 
either pleasant or desirable. -> 

Despite the efforts which Tom’s steed made to ireep up 
with Black Bess, he- every moment foil further and fur- 
ther into the rear. As yet, however, the distance between 
two was inconsiderable. 
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They: did not look behind them, but they could veil bv a 
wild disorderly sort of shout, that tb“ dragoons had them 
once more in view. 

So prompt had been their pursuit anu so great l r rate 
at which they came, ; that Turpin 'udKiiig wore scarcely 
out of the range of their guns. 

Again they heard the- w bid given to fire. 

Upon the impulse, of the moment Dick riunged Doth 
his spurs into .the sides of. his mare, i ‘ ;* 

Unused altogether to such treatment, she gave a snort 
of mingled rage and pain, and then setfbrward at a speed 
so tremendous, that Turpin had the greatest possible dilfi. 
enlty in -keeping hvs seat. 

Then came the loud report of the fire-arms. 

So soon as he heard the sound, Dick felt sure he was ' 
unhurt, and he turned round to look to the safety of his 
comrade.,' f -bp . W 

Then for the first time he noticed that he was not near 
him. - , b •. h/rt ^ , Vl*t' 

Unheeding the result lie slackened speed, and, turning 
round in his saddle, took a brief but searching glance 
behind liim.s v-t t£- , ‘ ' 

A pang shot through his heart as lie saw what had 
taken place., ■ ' ‘"'Ac ; 

Tom King’s horse had been wounded by the last dis- 
charge, and had hceome maddened and ungovernable 
with pain,r-. ; -f 'v- . 

Like some torturc-d insect he spun round for a moment 
or two, and then galloped forward in the opposit e ' direc- 
tion, so that a minute or two must inevitably bring Tom 
into collision with his foes. 

He saw his frightful danger, and sought to avoid it, but 
in vain. : ,, > - 45, J \\ • & 

The dragoons were for a moment thrown into confusion 
at thus seeing one of the men they were chasing turn 
round and gallop recklessly towards them. 

But it was only for a second. 

They halted and formed in a line three deep across the 
lane. ..•* u *■.. ^.A- ... 

On came Toni’s horse, bliud to all before it. 

King set his teeth lind drew his sword, determined not 
to surrender without making an effort for his liberty. 

But it was quite, useless. 

... His horse was suddenly brought to. a stand still, and he 
himself, surrounded by the troop, was, by numerous 
hands, dragged from his saddle, and, with great rapidity 
and dexterity, securely hound. •' >•=>'_ _ - 

Tom King was a prisoner. 

Beyond all hope or prospect of escape or rescue. 

This was what sent a pang through Dick’s heart when 
he turned and looked behind him, 

Naturally enough, his first impulse was to ride to. the 
rescue of liis friend. - - ; 

But before he could put his resolve into execution, ho 
saw in a motnent the utter uselessness of such an attempt . 

How could, he hope, single-handed, to cope successfully 
with so large a body of well-armed men f 
The idea was absurd. ' 

Clearly, all that remained for him to do was to seek ins 
own safety by instantaneous flight. 

This course, however, he was most loath to adopt, for 
would it not look like deserting his friend? 

But then again there shot across his mind the tnougnt 
that, were he free, he could do much towards aiding his 
comrade to escape ; but if ho, too, Out of- a false feeling ol 
generosity, was to suffer hituself to be captured, what 
hope was their for either ? V ? i' 1 : . .. 

None. ; f ,i -' .-.''Ytsf- 

With the rapidity of lightning did these thoughts pars 
through Turpin’s mind, and without apparently having 
had time to reflect mid decide upon the course lie ough* 
to. take, he again urged Boss forward at the top of her 

5s. r •; ■" t* .w ; - ' *■ 

Encumbered with their prisoner, Dick reasonably 
enough indulged in the hope that ho should before long 
distance them.- v . ' . 

He was startled at this moment by a,.utlior discharge 
from the carbines ©f the dragoons, and he heard •several 
bullets w Lustra by in. most unpleasant proximity +o his 
head. . • *■ ‘sti •. * ¥ • •*>« .'"'yK'-V 

Then a iiamb sensation in his left arm told Iran tnat on* 
of the shots had taken effect. "A 
f You shall have one in return for tout,” he srud, armw 
ing a pistol from his bolt- 
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Without drawing rein he again looked behind him, 
and holding out the pistol at arm’s length, took as 
good an aim as under the cironmstances ho possibly 
could, aud fired. 

Whether the shot was or was not effective he did not 
stay to see, but changing the reins from his left to his 
right hand, occupied himself outirely in seeking his I 
escape. , ‘ ' 

On, on, like th6 very w,.,d he wont, but still the 
dragoons kept most perseveringly ill tiio rear. 

And now, to Dick's chagrin, he saw, ns he looked 
beforo him, that night was going, aud day about to 
dawn, for a faint, siata-colourcd light began to fall 
upon the various objects around him, imparting in 
many instances a ghostly look to the tall trees. 

This, however, was a thing over which he could have 
no possiblo control. 

Most devoutly though did he wish that darkness 
would have continued au hour or so longer, it would 
have boen of such material aid to him. 

Very soon was the park of Durley Chino loft behind 
him, and now, on both sides of the lane, were nothing 
but hedgerows, so high and so thick that ho could boo 
neither over or through them. 

In this way another milo was passed over. 

On— ou, as far as he could see, the lane had precisely 
the same appearance, 

. Just within sight and hearing was the troop of dra- 
goons. 

Confound them and the place, too,” Baid Dick, in a 
tone of great vexation. “They are most excellently 
mountod, and coma along at a surprising rate, and this 
road is like a tunnel, there is no means of leaving it.” 

Regrets could avail nothing. 

To add to the inconvenience of the place, he found 
the ground rose rapidly, causing a great diminution in 
tho speed, which, up to this moment, his mare had 
been making. 

CHAPTER LXXIX. 

H-JOIRF, EDELTON AND HIS DAUGHTER ANNIE MAKE 
A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

From the look of the sky, Dick could tell that he was 
proceeding in as nearly as possible an easterly direc- 
tion. 

His ignorance of the topography of the piaoe de- 
stroyed his confidence, for ho knew not how soon lie 
might reach some large town. 

But if tho ascent he was now making did hinder him, 
it had the effect of hindering his pursuers in an equal 
degree, so that after all matters remained much about 
tho same. 

A little more than five minutes brought Dick in view 
of the top of the hill.. 

From the clearness with which it was defined, he 
camo to the conclusion that on the other si lo the do- 
scent must be very abrupt indeed, much more so than 
the side he was upon. 

Bat what is amiss ? 

Dick suddenly brings Blaek Bess to a stand. 

He looks eagerly about him. 

Can it be possible that the dragoons iiavo relinquished 
the chase f 

Or is it that he has distanced them ? 

In neither case would iie have pulled up with so much 
abruptness. 

Lower down the hill, too, can be seen tho troop of 
dragoons pushing along with unabated speed. 

What oil earth, then, could ho Dick’s motive for be- 
having as though it was his desiro to be taken pri- 
soner P 

It was this. 

As he had looked before him at the top of the hill lie 
saw suddenly arise as though from the ground another 
troop of dragoons, similar in appearance to thoso by 
v.aom lie was chased, but in greater foroc. 

They saw him, evidently, for they had been travelling 
only at a walking once ; hut now they camo on at a full 
gallop. 

And so when he saw this Dick did the only thing he 
could do, and that was to come to a standstill. 

To have kept in motion would only bring his enemies 
i.cvi’er upoa him. 


Turpin gave himself up to anxious thought. 

F(” Hie first time ho became, cognizant of the fait 
that there had been more than one troop sent out to 
capture him. 

Ho glanced around him despairingly^ 

Escape there seemed to bo none. 

A troop of soldiers before him. 

A troop of soldiers behind him. 

On either side the tallest hedgerows he ever remem- 
bered to bavo seen. 

Ho might just as well have been in a tube. 

There was little or no time for deliberation, however. 
The officers neared him with great rapidity, and in a 
minute or so would be within musket range. 

Truly wus Turpin's position most desperate. 

“ I shall he taken now, that's quite certain,” ho said ; 
“ and then farewell to all hopes of rescuing Tom. Wa 
shall swing together next Monday, withouta doubt. The 
only way there is of leaving the lane iG by jumping the 
hedge, aud that I am sure is too high, even for Bess. 

The jangling of the weapons and ornaments which 
the soldiers carried, now mingled with the horses’ mea- 
sured tread. 

“ I won't givo up unresistingly,” said Dick. “I will 
try the hedge. If I miss it, I can’t possibly he any 
worse off than I am now, while there is every chance 
of my being better.” 

As ho uttered these words Dick backed his mare as 
far as lie could to one side of the lane, and faced tho 
hedge oil tho other. 

It was apparent in a moment that tho sagacious crea- 
ture comprehended fully what was required of her, but 
she seemed by her way to show that she considered tho 
hedge too high, even for her to leap. 

But Turpin waB rendered desperate at so immediate 
a prospect of capture and death, and, unheeding tho 
remonstrance, as one might call it, of his mare, ho 
took a firm hold, aud then patting her encouragingly 
upon the back, made her essay the, to every appearance, 
impossible leap. 

For the first time since lie had had her in las posses- 
sion did Black Bess refuse to obey him. 

She went half way across the lane, and then swervod. 

Dick forced her back to her former position. Every 
second thus lost was of tho most inestimable impor- 
tance to him. 

Finding her master determined, Black Bess once 
more turned towards the edge. 

Then, with a rush and a bound, she was over. 

But not clearly. 

Her hind legs caught in tho hedge, and both horso 
and rider rolled over and over into a field. 

For a minute or so, Turpin was entirely deprived of 
consciousness, so that he did not hear tho cry tiiat the 
dragoons set up. 

It was ono compounded of rage, mortification, disap- 
pointment, and admiration. 

Happily for tho safety of Dick’s bones, the meadow 
into which he alighted was composed of soft and stone- 
loss earth. 

Ho recovered the uso of his faculties very quickly, 
and sprang to his feet. 

Bess was standing close behind him. 

He sprang without delay into the saddle, and shaping 
his courso across the field at right angles to tho lane, 
was soDn beyond the danger of immediate capture. 

The dragoons, who. had made up their minds that the 
Capture of Turpin was inevitable, wore enragad beyond 
measure at his unanticipated escapo. 

The Iiodgo over which Black Bess had just managed 
to leap was of so extraordinary a height, and tlicro was 
so little room for a run before leaping it, that not olio 
of them made the smallest attempt at following him. 

Tho other dragoons who had been pursuing Dick not? 
made their appearance on the sce ,, e, looking tired £ud 
anxious. . . 

From the bottom of his heart aid Tom King rejoice 
that his old oomrade had been so lucky as to get off, 
though he himself had not been similarly fortunate. 

Sorno very earnest conversation now took placo be- 
tween the officers in command of the two troops. ^ 

At length it was determined that the ono which nad 
Tom King prisoner, was, without further dalay, g) 
make its way to London. 
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The others would retrace their steps to the top of the 
hill, at which place they thought they should be able to 
get into the meadows. 

But bofore they could do this Dick had got such a 
start that it was quite futile to think of overtaking him. 

His progress, however, across. the fields was not quite 
so swift as ha could have wished, for the ground was 
soppy from the recent rain, 

Dess, too, could not but be exhausted after the efforts 
she had made, and the heaviness of the ground affected 
her more than it ordinarily would have done. 

After orossing a couple of meadows ho came to a 
large plot of ploughed laud. 

His first thought was to cross this, but on further 
consideration lie concluded it would be better to take to 
the firm beaten path which skirted it. 

It would, besidos, bo less fatiguing to his mare, and 
he knew that upon her depended his chance of safety. 

It is very probable,, too, that this, although much 
further, would not take near so long. 

At tlie other side of the field Dick found a gate which 
led into one of the most charming and beautiful lanes 
he had ever, in the course of his varied experience, seen. 

Perhaps, too, the fresh pure air of the early morn- 
ing made it appear more beautiful than at other times. 

Thesky was cloudless, and the sun had got sufficiently 
high up in the heavens to shed upon all things a mellow, 
yet rosy light. 

Numberless birds were singing sweetly in the tall trees 
on either side of the lane, while a lark that had just 
risen was mounting rapidly upwards, his clear and musi- 
cal notes making themselves audible above all others. 

Not the least charm about this place was tlie air of 
entire repose which pervaded it. To have bBen there 
one would have thought that no 8uch things a3 war and 
strife could havo existence. 

So much charmed was Dick with the appearance of 
this lane, the melody of the birds, and the delicious 
silence, that ho sat still on his mare for a minute or 
two, lost in admiration, without making tlie least 
attempt to open the gato. 

CHAPTER LXXX. 

DICK TURPIN FOR A TIME GETS INTO VERY COM- 
FORTABLE QUARTERS. 

Dick dismounted. 

No sooner, however, did his feat touch the eartli than 
such a sudden feeling of faintness came over him that ho 
reeled, staggered, and would have fallen had it not been 
for the fact that lie clutched tight hold of the top bar 
of the gate. 

He was at a loss for a little while to account for this, 
when, on moving his arm, he recollected the wound he 
had received, but which in the whirl of exciting events 
which had since succeeded he had forgotten. 

By a great effort he shook off tho weakness ho felt, 
and then bandaged his arm. 

This now, however, was scarcely requisite, for the 
hemorrhage had ceased in consequence of the blood 
having coagulated ever the orifice of the wound. Still 
it could do it no harm. 

Before leaving the smuggler’s cave he had taken the 
precaution to stow into the pockot of his coat a small 
bottle of brandy. 

Recollecting having done this he produced it, and 
pulling out the cork with his teeth took a long draught. 

The fiery, unadulterated spirit seemed to fill him with 
new life so soon as the first uncomfortable sensation of 
having drank so much at one time had passed away. 

Then he bethought liiinself of the ohject for which he 
had dismounted, which was to try if lie could open the 
gato. 

.He was well pleased to find it was only secured by a 
piece of wood being stnok through the staple instead of 
alock, so withdrawing this tlie gate swung open at once. 

Taking Bess by the bridle he led her through it, and 
fastened it ir the way ho had found it, for ho did not 
wish so glaring an in^x as an open gate to show the 
route ho had taken. 

He listened then very intently for nearly two minutes, 
tint ho could hear nothing whatever of his pursuers the 
Dragoons. 

Nor was he likely to {Jo so, fox they would ha-no to make 


a considerable circuit to reach the very pretty ysrdanfc 
lane in which ho now stood. 

But of this fact Turpin was ignorant. 

Apparently the lane was one but little travelled, for 
there were net ruts in it, and except in the very middle 
it was completely overgrown with short crisp grass. 

Dick looked both up and down this lane, but it was 
so sinuous that lie could see only a little way. 

41 1 must mount and be off,” he eaid, “ though this 
place is charming enough to make anyone linger in it. 
My foes are too close at hand for it to be at ail Eafe. 
In fact, how it is I hear nothing of them I can’t very 
well make out.” 

As bo pronounced these words, Dick, with a good 
deal of trouble mounted his mare, for his left arm being 
quite useless, rendered such a thing rather difficult. 

At length lie succeeded. 

Again he paused to listen, but still he eould hear no 
sounds indicative of the proximity of his foes. 

It then became rather a nice question with him as to 
which direction ho should take. 

“ I must find shelter somewhere,” he said. “ I cannot 
tell how much my arm may be injured, and neglect may 
make what would otherwise be bnt a trifling wound a 
dangerous one. Bess, too, I can tell will bo the better 
for a rest. 

“ And yet,” he added, “ I hardly know whether, under 
the circumstances, it will be safe. However, I will try 
this way, let it be how it may.” 

So saying he turned to the right. 

At a gentle trot, Bess made her way along this lane, 
her footsteps being all but inaudible upon the short 
grass in tlie road. 

He turned tho corner of tlie lane, and as he did so he 
happened to get into such a position that tlie sun’s rays 
fell upon him. 

They wore warm and refreshing, and he felt grateful 
for them. 

Nevertheless, he did not halt, but turned round 
another bend in the lane, which then for more than half- 
a-mile stretched out before him in a straight line. 

Then ho noticed that over the palings on the left hand 
side of the Ians were some very tastefully and beauti- 
fully laid out grounds evidently belonging to a gentle- 
man's mansion. 

Then some little distance further on he sow what he 
took to be the entrance gates, and just over the tree- tops 
peeped th^roofs and chimneys of a lodge. 

The mansion itself however was not visible. 

Dick rode on rather leisurely, for where he now stood 
he could see for a long way in the direction from whence 
his pursuers would havo to oomo 

None of them were in sight. 

Just then Dick, having nearly reached the ledge gates, 
turned his gaze from the meadows on his right to the 
road before him. 

Then he noticed that which lie had certainly not 
seen before. 

This was a young and beautiful girl. 

Her age could not certainly havo been more than 
eighteen, yet her form had arrived at full maturity. She 
was very fair, with eyes of a grayish bine, transparent, 
rosy cheeks, full lips, aud a profusion of bright golden 
liair, which hung in tiny rippling curls over her shoulders. 

She wore no covering upon her head, and had only a 
thin shawl to shield her from tho keen morning air. 

For full half a minute did Dick continue, like ono 
spell-bound, gazing upon this vision of beauty. 

Unconsciously he cheeked the speed of his mare, who 
now proceeded at a walking pace only. , f 

The young girl was standing with her head bent 
towards him, and there was upon her praity counte- 
nance such a lovely expression of mingled hope and 
fear, that Dick was completely charmed. 

No one would have needed a second glance at her 
amiable countenance, and thoughtful, earnest-looking 
eyes to have been assured that none but the kindest 
sentiments had a home in her bosom. 

It was evident sho was looking narrowly at Dick, 
though why he should be the special object of her at- 
tention ho could form no idea. 

He determined, however, so prepossessed was ho by 
her appoarance, to implore her to grant him a few hours’ 
shelter, in order that his wound should be attended to 
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“ She ia not the one to refuse me, I am sure,” he mut- 
tered, “ and so here goes to try.” 

So saying he dismounted from his mare, and tailing 
her by the bridle, led her over the few yards that inter- 
vened between him and the fair young girl. 

But, to bis intense astonislimtnt, before he bad well 
made one step towards her she uttered a faint cry, which 
admitted of Dr* one interpretation. 

Joy. «* 

Then, with this cry upon her lips, she sprang forward, 
and, extending her arms, clasped Dick round the Deck ; 
then kissing turn lightly on the cheek, laid her head upon 
his shoulder. 

To say Dick was astounded would be to convey to the 
mind of the reader a very faint and imperfect idea of his 
feelings just at that moment. 

It was most mysterious. 

Most incomprehensible. 

But in the event of such an occurrence as the one we 
have just described, it would not have been in human 
nature not to in some way respond to such a welcome. 

It certainly was not in Dick’s. 

In the most natural manner imaginable bo encircled the 
form of the young girl with one arm, and, bending down 
his bead, kissed tko sweet, Tipe Kps which were turned 
quite lovingly towards him. 

And as he did this, Turpin noticed what perfect happi- 
ness overspread her countenance. 

Decidedly there was a mystery here. 

But the first words the girl uttered dissipated it. 

Gently disengaging herself from Dick’s embrace, she 
looked up with a smile of ineffable sweetness into bis 
face. 

“ Oh ! Percy, dear,” she said, “ I am so glad you have 
come. We received your letter to say that you should 
reach home last night, and when night came without 
bringing you with it we grew so anxious and alarmed. 
Father has not been to bed all night, nor has mother, 
nor have I. It was some strange feeling or other which 
prompted me to run down to the lodge gates, and then to 
my joy I saw you in the distance. Oh ! Percy, I am so — 
so happy.” 

Tbo young girl again let her hand fall upon Dick’s 
breast, but this time she burst iuto a flood of tears. 

“ Oh ! the deuce ! ” thought Turpin, as he at once 
divined the mystery of the whole affair. “ The deuce ! 
She takes me for somebody else, that’s quite clear. How 
in the world am I to get out of this scrape, I should like 
to know ?” 

CHAPTER LXXXI. 

THE TROOP OF DRAGOONS BY NO MEANS RELAX IN THEIR 
ENDEAVOURS TO CAPTURE DICK TURPIN. 

The tears which the young girl now so freely shed were 
clearly tears of joy, so Dick suffered them to flow on un- 
checked, while he took the opportunity to make up his 
mind to some particular plan of action. 

Although what the girl had said w-as rather vague as 
concerned details, yet Dick saw plainly enough that he 
had been mistaken for some one, but whether that some 
one was a lover or a brother he could not for the life of 
him determine. 

That it was one or the other there was not much room 
to doubt 

Then the young girl brushed away her tears, and said, 
with a laugh — 

“ How foolish of me to cry, to be sure ! But don’t he 
angry with me andjehide me, as you used to before you 
went to India ! But what makes you so strange, Percy ? 
You don’t seem at all glad to see me. I judged you by 
nyself, and thought you would be oveijoyed.” 

Dick was sorely puzzled what to say or do. 

Should he at once dispel the eiri’s illusion, or should he 
endeavour to continue it. 

He had scarcely any ’ ime to decide, for the girl was 
looking closely at him ah?, wondering at his silence. 

Dick felt somehow that it would be most conducive to 
b) s own safety to en.iourago the girl in her mistake, 
i But then he thought again what many difficulties he 
would have to contend with when he reached the mansion, 
and might thero not be some one there with keen enough 
eves to discover the cheat, and then would not h ; s position 
be a dangerous one P 


But his thoughts and speculations were instantly put to 
flight by the next words which came from his companion’s 
Kps. 

How very much yon Kave altered, Percy. Not only- 
in your manners and voice, but in your very features 
Why if I did not know it was you I should hardly recog- 
nize you.” 

“ That’s not very remarkable,” said Dick, who felt it 
imperative to make a remark of some kind. “ In fact it’a 
not remarkable at all.” 

In this remark Dick was quite right, as he said to him- 
self— 

“ It would have been very remarkable if she had.” 

“ I suppose not,” said the young girl ; “ a seven years’ 
absence makes a great difference in any one, doesn’t it, 
Percy ? and especially when that seven years has been 
spent in the army in India.” 

“ Why yes, as you say,” said Dick, who, as the reader 
will perceive, had made up his mind to keep up the delu- 
sion as long and as well as lie could, “ why yes, there is a 
great change in yourself even^from what there was when 
I went away. You were quite a child then, and now you 
are a woman.” 

“ Ah ! yes, so I am. But you, Percy, have grown so 
much older.” 

“ All I want to know,” thought Dick, to himself, “ is 
what relation I stand in to her, or supposed to stand in, 
rather. I can’t be her brother, she is a great deal too 
affectionate for that. I can’t be her lover, I think, or 
else she would be more reserved. How puzzling, to be 
sure. No! 1 have it; I ought to have thought of that 
before — I must he her cousin ! ” 

The moment this thought found- a place in Dick’s mind, 
everything that had passed tended to confirm it, and he 
felt quite sure that he was right. All could be explained 
by supposing that the person whose arrival was so 
anxiously expected was her cousin. 

In fact, Dick felt so certain that he ventured to assert 
as much. 

He would have been glad to have learned her name, but 
that there was at present no means of knowing. 

“ And have you thought much about your cousin ? ” he 
inquired. 

“ What made you ask that question ? ” she said, in 
great surprise. 

“ I felt anxious to know,” said Dick. 

“ My cousin ! Who do you mean ? Walter ? ” 

“ Walter, no ! ” said Dick, with the feeling that he had 
committed some blunder strong upon him. “ Walter, no ! 
I mean me ! ” 

“ You?” said the girl, with a bewildered look. “You?” 

“ Yes, me ! Y'our cousin I'ercy, you know ! ” 

The young girl's astonishment visibly increased, and 
she stared at Dick with the greatest possible amazement. 

“ Oh ! lor,” said Dick, mentally, “ I’ll be hanged if 1 
havn’t made a mistake and spoilt the whole affair. How 
uncommonly awkward ! What in the world shall I do ? ” 

While these thoughts swept through his mind, the 
young girl recovered herself. 

She clapped her hands together, and she burst into z 
merry laugh. 

Dick’s perplexity increased, but in spite of himself 1 
smile stole over his face. 

The girl hit him playfully upon the cheek. 

“ Oh ! Percy,” she said, “ that is like you, indeed. You 
were always fond of playing jokes, and I see yon have not 
altered in the least. If anything, you have got worse. 
The idea, now, of your thinking of trying to persuade me 
you were my cousin ! Whatever’ 5 put such an idea into 
your head ? ” 

“ I am sure I don’t know,” said Dick, who, with greaf 
presence of mind availed himself ot this loophole 01 
escape. “ Strange things do come into your head some- 
times.” 

“ So they do, Percy.” 

■But although Dick had so narrowly escaped discovery 
this time, yet he was more at a loss than before to know 
what he was taken to be. Another mistake on the sub- 
ject would be fatal. 

He_ hastened to turn the conversation. 

‘ Y on don’t ask me how it is I am so much behind my 
time.” 

“ Nor more I did ! How neglectful of yea I Oh i ail 
the night before last durum the storm we were in such a 
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fright, and when we found you didu t c.o me to. time wo 
were dreadfully alarmed. If you had not come as you 
have, father would have sent Thompson this morning to 
Southampton to know whether the fl w/iedeer had 
arrived.” 

When he hem u this speech, Dick was in such a sia.r ■>{ 
mental distress that, without exaggeration, ho might 
literally have keen knocked down with a feather, as the 
saying is. 

It .conveyed so much intelligence, and that of such a 
very startling character. 

In the first plaee, it was clear the young girl had taken 
him for her brother, who had been in India during the past 
seven years. 

That she should fall into such a mistake was nothing 
hut natural. 

Dick’s costume was, as we have more than once stated, 
a half-military one, in addition to which he had »U the 
comportment of a soldier in his attitude and bearing. 

Some resemblance, too, might exist between the high- 
wayman and the anxiously-expected brother. 

The fact of his coming along the lane had not a little to 
do with it, for it was rarely travelled by any save visitors 
to the mansion. 

Dick’s heart smote him for the deception he had prac- 
tised as soon as ho knew it was her brother who was 
expected by the Ranedeer. Too well he knew the cause of 
his delay. The ship he had seen go to pieces, and the 
wreckers had dispatched the gallant soldier without a 
doubt. • ' - 

Tho strong feeling of indignation that arose iu his 
mind was, however, somewhat appeased by the reflec- 
tion that their misdeeds had not gone altogether un- 
punished. 

“Come, Percy,” said tho youug girl again, “how 
dreadfully gloomy you axe 1 What has happened ? Is 
anything amiss ?” 

“ Ho, no — nothing. But I have been set upon by 
robbers, who have wounded but not plundered me.” 

Dick pointed to his left arm as he spoke. 

The girl gave a little scream of tenor, as she said — 

“ IIow thoughtless of me, to be sure 1 Ho wonder you 
are different if you are in pain. And I actually to keep 
you standing here in the lane 1 Come in, come in at 
once.” 

So saying, she took hold of Dick’s arm, and led him 
towards the lodge-gates. 

Dick had now gone so far that lip did not know how to 
retract ; hut the thought of the grief of the girl and her 
parents when they learned the cheat he had played upon 
them fairly made them tremble. 

“ You are badly hurt, I am sure. I can feel yon 
trembling like a leaf. Oh ! do make haste — do make 
haste.” 

For the last minute or two, Dick had felt his arm hum 
and ache dreadfully, and unquestionably if it did not 
receive immediate care it would turn out au ugly affair for 
him. 

Thio, and the wish to elude the dragoons, made Dick 
hesitate to speak those words which he felt sure would 
till her with affliction, and he determined to postpone doing 
so as long a3 possible. 

According to her wont, Bess followed her master with 
the greatest docility to the lodge-gate, one half of which 
was open. 

At tho aoor of the lodge itself Dick saw an old man. 
His bald pate glistened in the sunlight as, witha pleased 
smile upon his face, he bent low in respectful obeisance. 

“ lie has falleu into the same mistake as the girl has,” 
muttered Dick. “ Hover mind ; so much the better.” 

“ 1 be very glad to aee you Master Percy, said the old 
man at the lodge. “Very clad indeed. '-Co got sadly 
frightened about you.” 

“ I daresay yon did,” said Turpin, with as careless an 
air as he could assume. “ But never mind all that now. 
Here I am, you see, safe and sound with the exception ef 
n scratch I got from some rascals who attacked mo.” 

“ Oh, master Percy,” said the old domestic, in tones of 
.genuine alarm, “are you indeed hurt?" - - -j 

“ Only a little. It will be t hing if it ,s attended t c .’ 

“1 will run ott at once for Doctor Congreve, Make 
haste up to the "call wi% him. Miss Annie. 1 shan't be 
long gone. 5 ' -' - 

S,c, savins, tuo oJO man donned his nat and set off with 


greater alacrity than could have been expected from one of 
f ,! s years. 

1 Thanks,” muttered \ orpin. “ Not only for the haste 
,.ith which you have set off to fetch the surgeon, but tor 
tel'ing me .the name of my companion here.’" 

“ Come, Percy,” said Annie,, as we may as well at once 
call her, since sueh was her name, “ we have already wasted 
too much time. Think how fluxions father and mother are, 
for of course as yet they know nothing of your arrival.” 

“ Of course not, Annie, as you say,” said. Turpin.” Take 
hold of my arm again, and we will soon set the'" hearts at 
rest.” <* - " J,i 

“Oh yes. But do you know, Percy, I don’t feel half so 
glad as I did a little while ago. You will laugh at me, I 
am sure, but I feel a presentiment of coming misfortune, 
though what shape it is going to take I know not. Mv 
heart is so heavy, Percy.’’ 

A gasping kind b? sob came from her lips, and she leaned 
with increasing bee mess upon her supposititious brother’s 
arm. v 

CHAPTER L XXXII. 

TOM KING MAKES A DESPERATE ATTEMPT TO GET FREE 
•- FROM THE DRAGOONS. 

Tub certainty that the worst forebodings of the fair 
Annie would be confirmed pressed heavily upon Turpin s 
heart when he reflected that it was almost certain every 
one on board the ill-fated ship Ranedeer, with the ex- 
ception c.f the child, had perished. 

In silence then the strangely-assorted couple made 
their way along the well-kept carriage-drive. Neither 
had sufficient command over their emotions to speak a 
word. . - ‘ a* ' .... ' se. ,»• ,*'■ 

But, nevertheless, Turpin could not help looking about 
him with the greatest delight. Never before hadne seen 
a place one-half so beautiful, and when he emerged ou to 
a spacious lawn and saw-, about a hundred yards oft, a fine 
stone mansion his .pleasure almost vented itself iu words 
of admiration, but lie had sufficient self-control not to betray 
the fact that it was the first time he had seen the house. 

Long before they could reach the front door it was 
thrown open, and a venerable couple descended the stone 
steps leading from it to the Lawn. . 

They then, as well as their aged limbs would permit 
them, hurried across it towards Annie and Dick. 

“ Surely, thought the latter, there must-be some strong 
likeness existing between myself and this lost son of 
theirs, or they w ould not all fall into the same mistake.” 
But the fact of his identity did not for a moment enter 

their minds. ~ J V ‘ 

The welcome he received at the hands of the old couple 
was of the warmest description, and they both were guilty 
of some very extraordinary manifestations of delight. 

But they were interrupted by the gentle voice of Annie. 
“Father — mother! ” she said, “ you do not notice poor 
Percy is wounded.” 

“ Wounded ? ” they iterated, with a sudden sensation of 
dread. ? : " 

“ Oh ! believe me,” said Dick, “ it is nothing. Besides — 
besides—” t" - 

Turpin wanted to say the old man at the gate had gone 
for a surgeon, hut he could not think of his name. 

Suddenly, however, he remembered that something had 
been said about Thompson goiug to Southampton to see 
if the Ranedeer had arrived, and be jumped to the conclu- 
sion that it w as that individual he saw at the gate ; so ho 
added, hastily — 1 ■*- ' r v *yJK 

“Besides, Thompson has gone to fetch Doctor Con- 
greve.” • - {■«. 

“ Thompson ! ” exclaimed Annie, iu a manner that 
mr.de Dick instantly cognisant ke had made another blun- 
der. “Thompson! why that was not Thompson We saw 
at the gate”’-- - 4 . ’ _ N v * JfflB 

“ Oh, wasn’t it ? " said Dick, scamey abfe to conceal 
his confusion. “ 1 thought it was ; but when you come to 
lose much blood it generally has a bewildering effect.” 

■'To be sure it does, my poy,” said the old man, kiudlv. 

*• juet me assist you to.the house. I hope, ah you sky, the 
wound is not a dangerous one; hut x k?ow you often 
speak lightly of a serious wound.” 

The old man took hold of Dick by tap while Arm a 
bpld the other; so between them lie got on pretty well. 
■ind,toteil the. trail*, the wound was more oaief-p.ai* 
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be was more feeble than lie cared to admit even tc/himself, 
which made their assistance very acceptable. 

And thus, after a series of extraordinary events,* did 
Dick Turpin, the highwayman, find himself the recipient ; 
of more genuine kindness than he had ever received 
before. 

If Dick’s heart ws rough H Iras a very tende one a 
and the attention h was so unworthily having it their 
hands almost overcame him. 

He could not help making with some h.rfcrness tne 
reflection that, under his true character, there was not 
one person who would succour him, and those very people 
by whom he was surrounded would have turned from him 
in loathing and contempt could they hut have been made 
aware of who he was, and the cruel imposition be bad 
practised upon them. 

As for Dick’s behaviour on this occasion, wo cannot 
sufficiently condemn its disiDgenuousness, though, !o be 
sure, there was every allowance to be made for him. 

In the first place there was his wound. 

This uot only disabled him, but clouded his perceptions 
of what was exactly right and wrong. 

Then there was the immediate danger which he 
stood of being captured by the dragoons. 

So, after all, some excuse is to be made for his conduct. 

But that he Would be long able to maintain the decep- 
tion he had so successfully commenced, was a matter that 
admitted of the gravest doubt. 

That the real brother would turn up there was, un- 
fortunately, hut little prospect. We say unfortunately, 
because we allude to the worthy family at the 11 ah, and 
not to Turpin. 

To liim such an occurrence would he fortunate. 

With maDy cautions as to his footirg, Dick was assisted 
up to the stone steps in front of the mansion. 

Black Bess, who had followed him so far, much after 
the fashion of a dog, gave now the most unequivocal 
symptoms of mounting the steps after him. 

“ Why, God bless my life,” said the squire, for suen was 
the title by which the father of the fair Annie was desig- 
nated, “ what an extraordinary horse you have got. Why 
he is actually following you up the steps.” 

Dick smiled faintly as he said — 

“ 1 am much attached to the creature, and I believe she 
is to me. Let some one take her to the stables and look 
after her.” 

“ It shall be done. It is a splendid animal, surely. Ilere, 
William — William, look after Percy’s horse.” 

In answer to this call a neatly-dressed groom made bis 
appearance from that portion of the hall devoted to the I 
nse of the servants, and taking Black Bess by the bridle 
led her off towards the stables. 

On entering the hall Dick was ushered into a well but 
plainly -furnished room. 

Between them the highwayman was gently forced into 
a seat. 

The beautiful repose that pervaded this room had a lan- 
guid effect upon Dick, and as be leaned back in the arm 
chair his eyes half closed. 

At this moment there came the sound of wheels grating 
upon the fine gravel of which the carriage-drive was com- 
posed. 

It was Doctor CoDgreve. 

Entering hastily, and with the privileged freedom >V"a1 
medical man, he walked straight up to Dick, and shook 
him warmly by the hand. 

“ Glad to see yon, Percy, my boy, after so kng an ab- 
sence, very glad. Sorry you have met with a hurt. Soon 
put that all right, though.” 

As lie spoke he quickly hut skilfully removed the ban- 
dage which Dick nad tied on, and then, with a pair of small- 
sized scissor? ^itnplcteW cut' away the sleeve of his 
coat. 

With a fir ,tno„gb. wmch elicited li-om the old doctoi 
Hit waimesfcencouiums, Annie had left the room, and 
now returnee, rarryiug a basin of warm water, with a 
piece of sponge in it, and two or three iiuen cloths. 

Of tbesothe doctor made immediate use. 

Before the congealed blood was washed away, Dick s 
»vouDd certainly did have a ghastly and terrifying appear- 
snce, hut the performance of that operation made n- world 
ot difference. 

K Co£ines 3. the. doctor, examining tea 

% md “ there iiena bones broken or veins severed j I 


will bind it up for you, and tbeu all that you will require 
1 will be a dr,y cr two’s rest. I think I can safalv say "that 
at present tnere a-e no alarming symptoms.’' 

To no one there present was this assurance more wel- 
come than it was to Dick himself. 

j “ Scarcely, however, had the doctoi finished tying hit 
I bandage than the old man who had syod at the gate 
came running, breathless with escitem?nt, into the 
room. 

“ Squire rfdelton — sir ! ” he gasped, c * mere's a troop of 
mounted dragoons at the gate !” 

- This intelligence caused .Dick to bound to his feet. 

“Dragoons?” said the squire, “what do they want 
here ? ” 

“ They have a warraut to search ad places they think 
proper.” 

“ Yes— yes ! ” 

“ Per Dick Turpin, the highwayman!” 

CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

FOLLOWS THE FORTUNES OF TOM KING. 

We feel it to be a duty incumbent upon us to relate to 
the reader, without further delay, how Tom King fared at 
the hands of the dragoons. 

It will be remembered that when we saw him last, he, 
as well as the soldiers with him, had just witnessed Bess 
take the terrific leap over the hedge. 

His heart, which before was heavily oppressed, new 
grew light, for his companion had every chance of ulti- 
mate escape, and he felt assured that he would leave no 
stoue unturned to effect his rescue. 

Such being bis convictions, lie very complacently su£». 
ferae himself to be led along by his captors. 

Still, the anticipation of being rescued by his friend did 
not prevent him from keeping a sharp look out to be 
ready to seizo upon any chance accident which might he 
favourable to his freeing himself. 

There was, as the reader has not failed to perceive, a 
certain independency of disposition about Tom King, 
which would make him much prefer owing his freedom 
to his own individual exertions than to those of another 
person, how great soever a friend he might be. 

But surrounded by so many armed men as be was, the 
hopes of his being able to effect his own release were few 
iudeed. 

His hands were tightly tied in front of him. 

The troopers on his left hand had hold of his horse's 
bridle. 

And just as .the little cavalcade put itself in motion, the 
officer in command cried o,ut in a loud voice— 

“ Guard your prjsoner well, my boys. If he makes the 
least attempt to escape bring him down with your guns, 
without waiting for me to give you the word to fire. We 
will lodge him in Newgate in less than twenty-four hours, 
alive or dead ! ” 

There was something so vindictive and cold-blooded 
about this speech that Tom fairly shuddered as he heard 
it. 

The horses were to some extent knocked up by the long 
chase they had had after Dick, so that their rate of pro- 
gression for the next few miles was rather slow. 

As they were so close to Southampton they determined 
to pus'a on there anti get a fresh supply of horses, when 
they would be able to reach London easily enough. 

The warrant for the apprehension of the two highway- 
men, a true copy of which had been given to tiie com- 
manding officer of each troop of dragoons, although giving 
them ample authority to lodge Turpin and King in any of 
bis majesty’s prisons, yet expressly stipulated they should 
be taken as soon as possible to Newgate. 

In pursuance of this Tom King, when Southampton 
was reached, which was a few mimites before eight, was 
put- in the prison there, while the dragoons proceeded to 
the town authorities to give a report of their proceedimts- 
and also to receive a fresh relay of horses. 

Altogether not an hour was spent in the town, which 
then was far from being the important place it is now, and 
during that hour Tom was so closely and constantly watch 1- 1 
that he h d in'* the si?" best ermortunitv afforded Jain o. 
achieving his uesires. 

The intelligence oi the captivation o , tne noicnana 
highwayman, whose deeds had produced throughout Eng- 
land what is now termed a “ sensation,” spread wiu; gfviP 
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rapidity through the town, and when Tom King was led 
out of prison and mounted, a dense crowd had collected, 
Tom s pale and thoughtful face, as well as his youthlul- 
ness and aristocratic beai.ig, elicited a feeling ot com- 
aniseration from the mob, vv\ while looking at him forgot 
the deeds of violence of which he had been guilty. 

Indeed, so far did this feelin' '■xtend that the dragoons 
began to entertain serious fear, that a rescue would be 
attempted. 

And, iudeed, had there been somo one to direct them, or 
had anything occurred to turn their thoughts in that direc- 
tion, there would have been serious grounds for entertaining 
such a fear. 

As it was, however, the „rowd contented themselves with 
the exhibition simply of their good feeling towarus the 
prisoner. 

Tom King was too acute an observer of human nature 
not to be well aware that a mob is about the least depend- 
able thing in the world. 

Therefore, he did not seek to incite them to do aught 
on his account. 

As the little troop, with their prisoner, passed at a trot 
through the bar they shouted and huzzaed with that ve* 
hcmeney characteristic of English mobs. 

It was by no means a pleasant journey which Tom 
King had iu prospective, yet he would not suffer his spirit 
to be cast down, though lie did not atfect an- exuberancy 
of feeling which he did not possess. 

On the contrary, he occupied his mind with hut oue 
thought, and that was, how should he escape? 

He could find no satisfactory answer to the question. 
Midday came before they came to another halt, and 
then it was more in consideration of the cattle than the 
soldiers or their prisoner. 

It was at a very retired road- side public-house at which 
they stopped. 

The clatter of the horses’ feet upon the road-way had 
the effect of bringing the. landlord and all his domestics 
to the front door, and they looked at the approaching 
troop with the greatest curiosity and interest. 

Probably such a sight had not greeted their eyes for 
many a year. 

Ill a gruff voice, the officer called out to the landlord 
to preparo a meal for his men without delay, and also 
groom and feed their horses. 

The landlord, who had never before had so many 
visitors at once at the “ Crown and Cushion,” was in so 
great a flustration tnat he hardly knew which way to turn. 

Then, for the first time, he noticed that they had a 
prisoner amongst them. 

The military appearance of Tom’s costume made him 
think it was a deserter they had captured. 

At any rate, it was easy to see that Tom had the sym- 
pathy of the landlord and the landlady as well. 

So closely hemmed in as he >s by foes, and with so 
many keen eyes fixed upon him, .made their sympathy of 
not the least avail. 

But Tom King did not Cespan. Although a consider- 
able portion of the distance which intervened between 
London and Southampton bad been passed over without 
his having done anything, yet he had the sanguine hope 
that something would happen to his advantage before he 
actually reached the metropolis. 

In this, however, he was doomea to .e most bitterly 
disappointed. The meal at the “ Crown and Cushion ” 
was finished, the horses were led out, they again mounted, 
and Tom was further from his object than ever. 

The eight set in dismal and dark, but this circumstance, 
far from favouring Tom, only caused the soldiers to take 
additional precautions A long rope was provided with a 
noose at one end of it, which was passed over Tom’s head 
and shoulders, and then drawn tight, while one of the 
Eoldiers held the end of it iu his hand, and to make still 
more secure, ho twisted it many times round his arm. 

The soldiers had evidently determined to keep him 
safely until they reached a prison, when the onus of keep- 
ing him in security would devolve upon some one else. 

King ground his teeth with rage, but seeing bow im- 
possible it was to bold any longer to the hope of making 
liis escape, ae resigned himself sullenly to his fate. 

He felt now that his life and liberty depended solely 
upon the exertions of his comrade, Dick Turpin, and might 
not he find it os impossible to aid him as it had been for 
4iim to attempt his own escape ‘i 


Surely yes, and even then be was by r.o means certa.-i- 
I that he had escaped his foes. ’There was an extreme pro- 
bability that lie was at that very moment i '. a predicament 
closely resembling his. 

They halted not all night, and ju^L. as a lamt light in the 
east, showed that another day was coming, they trotted up 
Whitehall to the Horse-guards, where they dismounted. 

The remainder of the distance to Newgsfe they passeu 
on foot. 

CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

THE DRAGOONS GIVE TOM KING INTO THE CUSTODY OF 
THE GOVERNOR OF NEWGATE. 

Just as the sun had risen to a sufficient height to gild 
with his first beams the cross upon the summit of the 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, a procession, which arrested 
the immediate attention of all who were abroad at that 
early hour, came down Fleet-street, and, crossing Fleet- 
market, ascended Ludgate-hill. 

This procession consisted of the twenty dragoons who 
bad taken Tom King prisoner, which individual walked in 
their midst, looking by no means cheerful under the cir- 
cumstances. 

As at the present time, so at the period of our tale, it 
was an imposibility for anything at all out of the common 
way to pass along the street without its attracting a large 
number of people. 

On the present occasion they thronged before, they 
thronged behind, they thronged all round — pushing, shout- 
ing, swearing, laughing. 

Every moment, too, added to their number, so that by 
the time the procession reached the corner of the Old 
Bailey, the street was almost blocked up with people, 
aud the dragoons were put to some trouble to force a 
passage. 

Iu a very short time, however, the gate leading into 
one of the lobbies where prisoners were received, was 
reached. 

The soldiers ranked themselves on either side of it, 
after the fashion of a guard of honour. 

Then the officer himself seized the ponderous knocker, 
and banged away at the door ot a furious rate, which 
would, he judged, have the effect of informing the autho- 
rities within that a prisoner of unusual distinction was 
brought to the-gates. 

It. would seem, by the way the man who opened the 
little wicket in the door rubbed bis eyes and yawned, 
that he hod only just been aroused from a comfortable 
sleep. 

This man, too, was evidently about to make some pas- , 
sionate remark, but when be saw the stern countenance 
of the commanding officer, he, with great suddenness, . 
altered Ins mind. 

“ Open the door, aud send for the governor at once, 
fellow, and don’t stand there like that, or I’ll have you 
dismissed for neglect of duty ! ” 

“ Cuss you ! ” said the turnkey, for such he was. 

“ Eh ? ” 

“ I said, noble sir,” replied the man, in a fawning tone, 

“ I hoped you would not be too bard upon a poor fellow. 
You see, what witb one tiling and wliat witli another” 1 

“There, there. Never mind all that, but open the . • 
dooi.” 

“ Yes, sir. The door is open, if you please. Walk I 
in ! ” 

This man, who was one of the most ruffianly bullies in 
all Newgate, was submission himself to this officer who | 
had bullied him first. 

It may be safely taken as a rule that all bullies are 
cowards, and the easiest way to manage them is to put on 
aud maintain a more blustering air than they thems&lveo 
assume. 

It cowes them at once. 

This janitor then flung open the door to its full extoiA • 
to allow the troop to enter. 

Now it so happened that the governor and ordinary- qf 
the prison had been very early that morning engaged in a 
little private business on their own account, and as the 
soldiers entered the yard at one door, these worthies 
entered it at another. 

“ Mr. Tapner ! Mr. Tapner ! ” sanl the man who had 
charge of the pate, “ here is a prisoner, escorted by a trocn 
of dragoons ' 
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[DICK TURPIN DISGUISED AS A FARMER VISITS TOM KING IN HIS CELL.] 


u What prisoner, stnpid!” growled Mr. Tapner, who 
was not possessed of the mildest of natures- 

“I don’t know. Mr. Tapner; leastways for certain 
it’s either Dick Turpin or Tom King.” 

“ Ha 1” said Tapner, the governor, looking interested. 
Then, stepping forward, he said, to the officer : 

“ Which of these notorious depredators have yon 
.nought me, sir ?” ' 

“ Tom King, I believe. Take charge of him at once, 
and let me have yonr reoe^t. I don’t want him any 
longer on my hands.” 1 

“ No, sir, of course not,” said Mr. Tapner, rubbing one 
hand over the other in a disagreeable fashion peculiar 
kO him, while a hideous grin distorted his countenance. 

•‘Tea,” said the ordinary, whose name was Colley,] 1 he 
is an ungodly fieshpot, and the devil strong within him.” 

Having uttered this speech, Mr. Colley —we beg his 
pardon, we should have said the Reverend Mr. Colley — 
uttered a groan, drew down the corners of his month, 
and turned the whites of his eyes piously upward. 


"While this was going forward Tom had been brought 
safely into the yard, and the great gate closed behind 
him As he heard it shut with a clanging sound a 
shudder crept over him, despite tho effort which he 
made to subdue it, and at the same moment ho invo- 
luntarily found himself wondering whether he should 
ever again pass out in freedom. 

His faco had a very dejected look, for his mind was 
filled with a presentiment of coming evil. 

But the black and frowning walls of Newgate are 
sufficient to appal the stoutest breast. 

The governor left tho yard for amoment o« two, and 
when he returned ho carried in his hand a shpo.. papei, 
which he handed to tho officer. ., 

It was a receipt for the body of the highwayman, ami 
for whoso Jafe keeping he was thenceforth responsible. 

“Thank the fates, that job’s over,” said the officer, 
in tones that admitted no doubts of their sincerity. It 
goes against the grain, I can tell you, to have to ao 
the work of police-officers,” 
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Mr, Tapner grinned am' -nibbed his band.!?, h”t otherwise 
niade no reply to this speed. 8 
The intelligence that Tom Slug uad.been captured very 
quietly spread among the prison officials, and there was 
soon a goodly collection of turnkeys and other pomde em- 
ployed in Newgate. 

No sooner did the omeer receive the paper irom the 
governor than li© hastily consigned it to bis pocket, ^and 
then, seeing that two turnkeys had taken Tom in hanC, he 
gave bis men tlio order to form into rank, and as soon as 
this was done the gates were onened to allow them ogress, 
and off they went. 

The governor anil ordinary watched the soldiers march 
down the street. 

Then turning back, tho former walked up to where 
King was standing, and said in his coarsest tones — 
“Well, villain ! | 

II a evidently had indulged in the hope that Tom would 
utter some angry remonstrance, bat he was disappointed. 
The prisoner said nothing — in fact, ho took not the 
slightest notice whatever. 

Now this aggravated Mr. Tapncr exceedingly. He 
wanted to have some opportunity of venting his natural 
spito upon him, hut of course while Tom choose to bo 
indifferent, he could not. 

Hut he made one more attempt. 

“ What do you mean, you unhung villain ?” lie asked, 
thrusting bis face close to Tom’s. “ Where’s your 
manners p ” 

“ There,” said Tom, who was greatly incensed ; “ there, 
and I hope you like it ! ” 

As he spoke, Tom lifted up his feet, and, with tho very 
heavy riding boots which he wore, gave the malignant 
governor two or three such terrific kicks upon the shins 
that he (the governor) fairly danced about with pain, 
" while he bellowed like a bull. 

The turnkeys who had hold of Tom drew back a little 
at this exhibition of 3pirit which, from the previous de- 
meanour of the prisoner, they did not expect. 

They had, too, to serew up their faces dreadfully, in 
order to control the impulse which they felt to indulge in 
a hearty laugh. 

“In a general way,” said Tom, “ I’m not much. given 
to kicking, hut when a chap’s hands are tied and his feet 
ain’t, what else is he to do ? ” 

“ Curse you ! ” said Mr. Tapner, recovering so far as to 
oe able to stoop and rub bis shins. “ Ton shall pay 
dearly for this. I’ll make you repent it ! ” 

“It’s your own doings,” replied Tom. “If you had 
been content with simply doing your duty, you would have 
escaped it.” 

“ Young man,” said the chaplain, with a hypocritical 
whine, “young man, the evil one is strong within thee, 
and yet the Lord willing I will cast him out.” 

“Am I to understand,” said Tom, “that you uphold 
him in insulting defenceless prisoners ? and he has in- 
sulted me.” 

“ Oh ! young man — young man. "Banish, I beseech 
you, the evil spirit from your heart, and repentant enter 
the paths of grace.” 

“ Dixon ! ” roared the governor. _ “ Dixon ! ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Tapner, I am hero, sir, at your commands.” 
A brutal and repulsive-looking man pushed Ida way 
forward. 

“ Get ready the heaviest irons in the jail, and rivet them 
on that scoundrel youder. Clarke ! ” ho added, turning 
to one of the men who held King by the collar. “ Off 
with him to No. ” 

“No. 2(5?” 

“ Yes ; do you want to palter with me ? 1 said No. Sfi.” 
“ But ” 

“ I will have no buts nor barrels in the case ! ’ 

Now this, it should be said, was one of tho governors 
sianding_ jokes ; so all his subordinates laughed, as some 
one has it, “ consumedly.” 

But only for a moment diu the rascali, governor give 
way to his mirth. The' p3.in in his shins was rather too 
acute. 

“Come aiong,* said the man who had been called 
Clarke. “ Take my advice and don’ t make a rumpus. It 
will be all the better for you.” 

“ Away with him,” said Mr. Tapner. “ And mind yon 
make all secure. I shall visit the cell in an hour to see if 
my instructions are properly carried out.” 


With this the turnkeys burned Tom King down a 
passage, who, however, resisted not in the least. In fact, 
the feeling of apathy from which the governor’s Insolence 
had roused him was quickly returning 

“ You should not be quite so violent, my dear friend,” 
said the chaplain to the governor, to which piece of advice 
Mr. Tapner responded by telling the reverend gentleman 
to betake himself to a place which in these refined days i3 
never mentioned to ears polite. Certainly it was not to 
heaven that he consigned him. 

CHAPTER LXXXV. 

TOH king FINDS NEWGATE a most uncomfortable 
ABIDING-PLACF. 

The call in Newgate which was known a3 l\o. 2G was, 
without exception, the dirtiest, dampest, darkest, and 
worst-ventilated one in all the building, and very rarely 
indeed was it made use of for any but refractory pri- 
soners. 

To well-balanced minds it seems an impossibility for 
anyone to behave towards a helpless prisoner in the way 
that Mr. Tapner did, but, for the discredit of humanity, 
there are many men who would have acted as badly, or 
even worse. 

We do not mean to imply that the governors of all 
prisons are ruffians, because — and especially at the present 
day — such is not the case, but we do say that Mr. Tapner 
was a ruffian, and that he, was governor of a prison. 

The reader will have the pleasure or the pain— whichever 
of the two it may happen to be— of hearing a great deal 
more about the governor and his friend the Rev. Mr. 

1 Colley, but it will be nothing to tlieir credit. 

In fact, we are not afraid to go the length of saying 
that scarcely ever have existed two such infernal villains 
as they were, and as succeeding events will prove them to 
be. 

Tom King grew fairly weary before he reached the 
door of the cell in which bo was to be placed, so many 
passages did they have to travei-H i:-mi flights of steps to 
deseend. 

At last one of the turnkeys, „ho walked in advance 
carrying a light, came to a stand and said — 

“ Here you are ! ” 

--Then followed the grating of rusty bolts, as ihey were 
withdrawn from their rusty sockets, and the rattle of a 
key in the lock. 

Then the door swung open. 

Tho man with the light entered first. 

Then Clarke and Tom King followed. 

Dixon, who was the smith, and whose duty it was to 
rivet and unrivet tho prisoners’ fetters, brought up the 
rear. 

A minute or two’s delay then took place in consequence 
of the non-arrival of the man with tho fetters. 

Tom King, with an air of utter weariness, seated him- 
self upon the stone settle, which was all there was to serve 
him for bed, chair, and table. 

He roused himself a littlo upon hearing a heavy, foot- 
step in the passage outside, and then a man, carrying a 
mass of iron upon his back, entered. 

With professional dexterity the smith secured the fetters 
to Tom King. 

“ Now then, you’ll do ! ” he said. “ You wont get ©ut 
of that, I take it.” 

“ Oh ! he’s sulky, Dixon,” said one of the others, ob- 
serving that Tom King made no reply. “ Come away, 
and Lt him alone, he will he glad enough to have some 
one say a word to him when he’s been here a little while. 
Come on. It’s time we were off.” 

“ All right. Good bye, old boy. Wo shall find jOu here 
when we want you.” 

And with a laugh at, as ho conceived his own wit, tho 
smith took up his bag of tools, and, along with the turn- 
keys, left the dungeon 

The hideous noise which was made in fastening the 
door jarred sadly upon Tom’s nerves. 

He was in darkness. 

At least he thought so fer some minutes, and tnen he 
became aware that a very faint kind of twilight was dif- 
fused around him. 

By its aid, as he grew accustomed to it, he could ooo the 
dimensions of his dungeon.. 

It wav betw 'en six and eight foot square. 
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The walls were smooth, and all but black. 

The door appeared to bo cased with iron. 

It was listlossneaa and mero want of occupation that 
made Tom notice theBe things. In fact, ho was scarcely 
conscious that ho had dona so. 

When the door had been fastened, and the echo of 
the men's footsteps had died away, Tom found himself 
in the deepest silence. 

Ho threw himself at full length upon tlio seat and 
gave himself up to thought. 

It was, we fancy, want of proper food and rest that 
had reduced Tom to such a state of prostration, al- 
though chagrin at the precautions taken by the officers, 
and which had prevented his making even an attempt 
to escape, had undoubtedly a great deal to do with it. 

As he laid there and thought, ho naturally reverted 
to liis comrade, and wondered whether ho had been 
successful in escaping, and if bo had, whatjcbances ho 
had of assisting him. 

Of course Torn had not the advantage which tho 
reader has, since ho knew nothing of Dick’s very ticklish 
position at the residence of Squire Edolton. 

The last he saw of him was when Bees leaped over 
the hedgerow into the meadow. 

Tom’s ruminations ended by his falling into an un- 
easy slumber. How long ho slept ho knew not, but lie 
was suddenly awakened by feeling a heavy hand ou his 
arm, and when he opened his eyes he was obliged to close 
them again because of the light which filled the place. 

The disagreeable tones of the governor's voice wore 
the first sounds that foil npon Tom’s ear. 

But he no longer spoke in the way he did. 

“ Yes, Mr. Blandy, as you say, sir, it is a gloomy sort 
of placo ; but it's safe, sir, and so I thought I had better 
put him in, so as to mako sure, you soe, sir. I have 
accommodated him with a little joweliry as well.” 

Tom opened his eyes again, while Mr. Tapper was 
making this very facetious speech, and ho saw him, with 
a smile upon his lip3, rub ins greasy hands one over the 
other. 

At first our old friend was rather surprised to account 
for this visit, and at a loss to know who Mr. Blandy 
was, but in another minute he reinombered he was one 
of tlie sheriffs. 

Now this gentleman was about as different to tho 
Govornor of Newgate as any two human beings well could 
be, so of course they did not agree at all. 

Mr. Blandy had a tolerably correct idea of wliat Mr. 
Governor really was, and so, being a retired city trades- 
man and having nothing to do, he occupied his time in 
paving frequeut visits to tho prison, and correcting auy 
of Mr. Tapner’s abuses. 

This was a very laudable plan of his, though it made 
the governor and the ordinary bitter enemies. But Mr. 
Blandy did not care for that, and took no pains to con- 
ceal his contempt for his malignity. , 

Of course the governor was polite enough not to come 
to any open rupture with the sheriff, but hugged the 
hope that when his year of office had expired ho would 
be troubled with him no longer. 

Hence it was that ho spoke in the deferential, gnathon- 
ical way ho did. 

To tell tho truth, although ho did not show it, ho was 
very ill at oase about this visit, and if there had been 
time he most unquestionably would have had Tom re- 
moved to some other oell, for ho exooeded his duty in 
putting him in the horrible place ho did. 

But Mr. Blaudy bad heard that Tom King had been 
lodged in Newgate ; so ho made all speed thore, and 
insisted upon being taken to bis cell at once. 

The governor felt that to liesitato in any way would 
bo to imply that ho was aware he had acted wrongly, so 
he determined to put a good face on tho matter. 

The sheriff had expressed his surprise at his having 
consigned Tom to No. 26 before he had been even taken 
before a magistrate, and hence the wordB which Tom 
King had heard uttered when tho governor and the 
sheriff entered his cell. 

It did not need a second glance to show that Mr. 
Blandy had that raro possession — a fooling heart, and 
Tom felt sure he had found a friend, undone who not 
only had the will but also tho power-to be of service to 
him and a check upon tho ill usage of the governor. 

On the other hand, Tom’s youth, personal appearance, 


and inoffensivo, gontleuianly demeanour made a doep 
impression upon tho sheriff, who bcoamo prepossossod in 
his favorer instantly. 

Tool- Tom. His was no ouviablelot, doomed to be tlio 
bone of contention between two of the civic authorities. 
He was like the man in tlio fable who had two wives, 
one old like himself and ona young. The former liked 
to see his gray hairs and pulled out the black ones ; the 
latter was of a oontrary opinion, so era long tho poor 
mail found himself without a hair at all. 


CHAPTER LXXXYI. 

DICK TURPIN HAS A NARROW ESCAPE fetJOH THE 

I KAGOONS, BUT IS SAVED BY THE EQUIES’S DAUGH- 
TER, FAIR ANNIE. 

Mr.. Blandy turned round, and looked tho govornor 
sternly in the face. 

‘‘Mr. Tapner," ho said, “I am sorry to have tp say 
it in the presence of the prisoner and your subordinates, 
but nevertheless I shan’t shrink from it on that account. 
The manner in which you have treated your prisoner 
is perfectly unjustifiable. Have him removed at ouoe 
to another cell.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Tom King, rising and bowing 
as well as his heavy fetters would allow liim. “I shall 
always bo beholden to you, for no one is so susceptiblo 
of kindness as myself ; I suppose, because I receive so 
little of it.” 

The sheriff was fairly taken aback when lie heard this 
speech from the lips of a highwayman, and still more 
was lie surprised at tho gentlemanly air with which Tom 
spoke. 

“ Yon amaze me,” he said. “ Who are you ?” 

“ What you see !" replied Tom, gloomily, for at that 
moment he reflected what lie was. 

“ He— ho !” laughed the govornor. “ Well done ! 
Ycry well done, iudoed.” 

“ What do you mean ?” said Mr. Blandy. “ Givo mo 
your reason for treating this man, who in tho eyes of tlio 
law is innocent, since lie lias not been convicted. I ask 
what is your reason for treating him with such rigour?” 

“ I — 1 told you, sir,” stammered the governor. “ He 
was violent, sir— very violent, so I had him put here for 
safety.” 

‘‘He doesn’t look much like a violent man. What 
did ho do ?” -J 

“Assaulted me.” v 

“Assaulted you ! and lie a prisoner. Impossible!” 

“ It is true for all that— lie ” 

“ But what was his motive — what provokod him ?” 

“ N-nothing !” stammered the governor, who disco- 
vered too lato that it would have been best policy to have 
kept silent, and have said nothing in his extenuation. 

“ Will you excuse mo ?” said Tom King, interrupting 
the governor, “ I should like yon to be made acquainted 
with the facts of the case.” 

“ Oh ! certainly. Speak freely, my young friend.” 

“ I have nothing to say,” responded Tom King, “ than 
that I was brought hero strongly bound, and while in- 
capable of lifting up my hand in my own defence, was 
grossly insulted by the governor here in the presence 
of his men. 

“ Iudoed,” said the sheriff, “is this eo ?” 

“It is indeed, and can you wonder that I resented 
the insult in the only way that was left for mo ?” 

“ Certainly not. Mr. Tapner, I shall report this to 
tho Secretary of State. It is not the first of these kind 
of offences that I have been made cognizant of. Call 
your man, and have these fetters taken off. He must 
then proceed at once to Bow Street, in order that the 
magistrate may duly commit him for trial.” 

“Very well, Mr. Blandy,” said the governor, in a 
humble tone,-“ I am sorry I have displeased you, but ail 
I sought was to mako the prisonor quite secure. If yon 
think I have overstepped my duty I cannot help it. 
Everybody, however, will do mo the justice to say it 
was a mistake on the right side.” 

“ That depends upon what you call the right side.” 

“ Of liia behaviour to mo,” said the governor, assum- 
ing a magnanimous air, “ I shall say nothing.” 

“Very well, very well,” said Mr. Blandy; “come 
along. It strikes me, after all, it is a case of six of ona 
and half-a-dozen of tho other.” 
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Dixon, the smith, then came forward, and very soon freed “But I tell you it will. You won’t (jet the reward if 
Tom from tire irons. t you do take me back, but on tbe contrary, if you lot me 

'Short as was the time he had worn them, ,dt it was go, you shall have a hundred pounds a piece.” 
sufficiently long for them to cramp his limbs, and . :e _ The offer of this sum of monev staggered the officers a 
stretched himself with a sensation of great relief little, and they hesitated. ~~ 

A pair of handcuffs were placed upon his wrists, and ( J Tom saw his advantage and hastenea to follow it up. 
then, escorted by the turnkeys, the governor, and Air. r: Take my advice and my offer You must not hesitate 
Blandy, he was led out into the lobby of Newgate. much longer, or we shall get to Newgate, and then !t will 

The man at *he door opener it to allow them to pass ho too late.” 
out. “ Well, then,” said the officer named Jacks, “ just hand 

A hackney-coach, which happened to be passing, was us oyp" ’lie blunt.” 
called, and "ho sheriff, Tom King, and two officers, • = ■ 

6D The governor they left standing on the threshold of the CHAPTER LXXX1 1 E. 

prison muttering inaudible curses on the head of Air. tom gets up an elaborate plan op escape, &np 

Blandy. meets with a mishap. 

It took the crazy vehicle a good quarter-of-an-hour to “ Afeh !” 
reach Bow -street, and when they drew up at the door of “ Eh ?” 

the court the day’s business had already commenced. “ Well, you see, dear Air. Jacks ” 

Had Tom been au ordinary offender ho would have had “ Oh, stow that. Hand over the blunt.” 

to have waited until the last, but as he was an extraordi- “ I would with all the pleasure in life, only you sec 

nary one, he was allowed the precedence. there’s a little obstacle in the way.” 

The examination before the magistrates was more a “Ha, ha!” said Jacks, 

matter of form than anything else, still it had to bo gone “ He, he 1” echoed his companion, 

through. “ Knowed how the case stood, didn’t you ?” 

Tho justice on tbe occasion was one whose name was “ In course.” 
well known then, and is even at the present day. Whereupon the two officers indulged in some more 

It was Justico Fielding. laughter. 

The daring depredations in which Tom had been mixed “ You’re a bit too fast,” said Tom. “ Why don’t you 


Up had reached his ears, and after hearing a short state- wait and hear what the obstacle is, when you know how 
went of the capture from the officer of dragoons who was precious time is.” 

in attendance, he made out a warrant committing him to “ Oh ! we knowed what the obstacle was afore you 
the sessions. _ spoke.” 

These would come off in exactly ten days from that time, “Oh! did you ? Come now, what was it?” 

so that Tom had at least an opportunity of doing some- “ You ain’t got the money.” 

thing in his own behalf. “ Not about me, I haven’t.” 

On the subject of the fetters and the dark cell at No. “ Well, what did I tell you ? ” 


the sessions. 

These would come off in exactly ten days from that time, 
so that Tom had at least an opportunity of doing some- 
thing in his own behalf. 

On the subject of the fetters and the dark cell at No. 
26, not a word was said until the sheriff spoke to the 
officers as they were about to drive back to Newgate. 

“ Tell Air. Tapner,” he said, “ that I shall look in again 
in the course of the day.” 

“ Very well, Air. Blandy. All right, sir.” 

The coach was driven off again to Newgate. 

“ And werry much obliged Air. Tapner will be to you 
for your trouble,” added the officer, as soon as they were 
out of the sheriff’s hearing, — “ werry much obliged to 
you indeed.” 

As the hackney-coach turned the comer of Bow-street 
into Long-aere a hope of escape sprang up in Tom’s 


“ But"’ 

“ Oh ! hold your row.” 

“Very well. It will he as good a thing for you as fos 
me. I haven’t got the money, as you say, but if you 
like you can order the man to drive where it is.” 

“ Do you mean what you say ? ” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“ Well, then, where is the money ?” 

“ I’ll tell you as soon as I have your consent. Do you 
agree ? ” 

“ Yes, provided it ain’t far off.” 

“ It isn’t. You can understand, I daresay, without, 
much trouble, that one way or another a good bit of money 


mind. much trouble, that one way or another a good bit of money 

He was in a coaeh, and bad two men only to contend must come into my hands.” 
against. “ A'es, I knows that.” 

Yet, in that circumscribed space one man, let his courage “ Well, I don’t spend it all, and in various places I have 
and resolution be wbat they might, would be scarcely a hidden, in small portions, a very large sum of money, 
match for two, and so after a minute or two’s considera- Now, not very far from here, I can take yon to a place 
tion, Tom thought himself, especially when he reflected, where yoif will find exactly the amount named.” 
that a cry from one of his foes would bring scores of “ Two hundred pounds ? ” 
people to their assistance. “ Just so.” 

It was evident if anything was done in the way of “ Go on then.” 
escape it would be by stratagem, not force. “ But you must take your oath beforehand to keep your 

These thoughts quickly passed through Tom’s mind, word with me.” 
and before the coach got half-a-dozen yards further he “ Oh ! we takes the oath, that’s understood.” 

had made up his mind what he was going to do. “ Then tell the man to drive to Tlieobald’s-road, the end 

The officers were sitting on the back seat with Tom nearest Red Lion-square.” 
between them. “ Theobald’ s-road ? ” 

King noticed that the one on Ids left hand had a rather “ Yes, the end nearest Red Lion-square.” 


more prepossessing physiognomy than the other, and 
therefore to him Tom addressed himself. 

“ I say, my friend,” he said, “just listen to me.” 

“ Well, what’s the row now ?” 

“ I suppose it’s pretty certain what my fate will Be at J 
the Old Bailey next week ?” 

“ Rather, I should say. Should you, Jacks ? ” 


“ You ain’t up to no gammon ? ” 

Certainly not.” 

“ We’ll try you then. And I tell you for your own good, 
you had best not play us false.” 

“ Nor you me,” said Tom. 

Air. Jacks, who happened to be behind Tom, winked his 
eye at his comrade, who at once ur^eridoufl what wa3 


The officer who had ^een called Jacks gave a grunt meant, 
by way of assent. This was simply to take the money from Tom and then, 

“ Now, look hew*. my iriends, you will excuse my calling so far from letting him free, keep him a prisoner, 
you such?” But in this instance they were destined to overreach 

“ Oh ! stow your gammon. themselves in their cunning treachery, for Tom had no 

“ If you only fsel inclined, I can make it well worth intention of giving them money at all, nor bad, ns the 
your while to look out at one side of the carriage while 1 reader is aware, any money hidden anywhere, 
get out at the other.” The truth was, Tom was in such a desperate position 

Both the officers shook their heads. that he could not by any means make things worse than 

“ No, no,” they said, “ ".1 won’t do. Oh I no, not at they were, while there was just the bare prospect at 
all” ' making them better, 
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But it was a bare prospect. 

Tbe coachman, however, agreeable to the instructions 
of the officers, directed his vehicle to Theobald’s-rcad- 

Now Tom had fixed upon this place as being abor.i. the 
nearest solitary spot there was ; for at the period of 0 ’ir 
tory there were but few buildings in that direction. 

The officers tried to get out of Tom whereabouts the 
treasure was, but he turned a deaf ear to the sub’ect. 

in a little while, however, the coach stopped. 

Mr. Jacks alighted first. 

Then he assisted out his prisoner, who was closely fol- 
lowed by the other office: - . 

“ Tell the man to drive round the corner,” said King. 
“ I don’t want him to know where it is.” 

There was nothing unreasonable in this, so the order 
was given at one c 

“ Now. Tom, no humbug,” said Mr. Jacks, “ Where is 
it ?” 

Tom assumed att _ir of great secresy and mystery. 

His wrists were still confined by the handcuffs, but ne 
did not think it would be over-wise to ask to have them 
taken off just at present. 

On reaching a grating that was over a drain he stooped 
and tried to lift it from its position. 

The officers looked at him with surprise, but Tom 
seemed so in earnest that their suspicions were allayed. 

The iron grating or trap resisted, however, Tom’s utmost 
efforts to lift it, so he was obliged to give up the attempt. 

“ You don’t mean to tell us you have hidden your 
treasure in the sewer, do you ? ” 

“ I do.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” 

51 It is all sense. A capital hiding-place, is u _ot f ” 

“ I should never have thought of looking there.” 

“Nor any one else, thac- the best of it. You must 
know that in the wall there is a brick out, and in the 
space is a little packet. That packet contains two hundred 
and fifty sovereigns. 

“The deuce it does ! but yousaid two hundred justnow.” 

“ Oh ! did I ? Then that was a mistake.” 

“ And so you mean to say if we lift the trap, that we 
shall find the money in a hole in the side of the wall ? ” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Very well. Now, Jacks.” 

“ But stop,” said Tom, “ take off my handcuffs, and 
then I will get it up for yOu. I have tried, hut I cin’t 
with them on.” 

Mr. Jacks put his finger by the side of his nose. 

“ Oh ! wouldn’t you like it ? ” he said. “No, no, we’ll 
hft the trap, and not trouble you about it.” 

“ Oh ! thank you for nothing ; but it strikes me you 
have all the advantage on your side. I have trusted you, 
and you ought to trust me.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! Now then, np with it.” 

By their joint exertions, the two officers strove to raise 
the grating. 

They had, of course, to bend down to their task. 

This was the opportunity for which Tom was watching, 
only he hoped that when it occurred his hands would he 
at liberty. 

This was not the case, but he did the best he could 
under the circumstances. 

That was, with great rapidity to push the two officers 
over into the roadway, and then dart off at full speed. 

The position the officers were compelled to assume in 
order to lift up the grating favoured the execution of this 
feat to an enormous extent, and there is no question that 
if Tom’s hands had been unfettered he would have got 
away entirely, but as it was it made ultimate escape a very 
doubtful affair. 

Neverthele-" the office l_ measured their full length in 
the road. 

But they were rath?;. - used to surprises, so ftiej were 
upon their feet again, and yelling at the tops of their , 
voices, before Tom was fairly round the corner. 

“ Stop him 1” they cried. “ An escape Stop him ! 
A highwayman ! A highwayman !” 

But our friend, now that he knew speed was all that 
was required of him. got over the ground with extraor- 
dinary fleetness. 

His foes, though, were very close upon his traea, and 
oeing as it was middle day he was almost certain to meet 
a great many people, though then it was a neighbourhood 
little freauented. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIIL 

DICK- TUBPIN PAYS a VISIT TO THE costumier’s itr 
BOW-STBEET, COVENT-GAKDEN. 

The cries of the officers in a very few minutes attracted 
those who were at a distance. 

No one can have walked much in ijuudon and not 
been surprised at the rapidity with which a dense crowd 
collects. A few minutes is all that is required. 

The wonder is where they all come from so quickly. 

On this occasion, therefore, the officers were not long in 
getting a crowd about them, which increased every 
moment. 

Tcm King had taken, that direction of the open country, 
and had every hope, could he but reach the green lanes 
and meadows which then lay north of King’s-cross, that 
he should be able to baffle them completely. 

The rage of Mr. Jacks and his brother officer can very 
easily be imagined. They had made sure ©f securing the 
money and retaining their prisoner all the same. 

As it turned out, however, they got neither. 

Tom certainly deserves a good deal of credit for evading 
them as ho did. It is no easy thing to get up a plan on 
the spur of the moment. 

Certainly the fiction about the mcney under the sewer 
grating was a good one. 

lie ran on unheeding his pursuers. 

Ran as a map only can run when he is running for his 
life. 

He made in his progress many a desperate tug at his 
handcuffs, but all to no purpose. He bruised his hands 
and rubbed the skin off, but ho accomplished nothing 
more. 

A very few attempts showed him the futility of trying 
to get free by such means, and so he turned the whole of 
his attention to runniug as quickly as his legs would 
carry him. 

His pursuers kept up a terrible noise. 

Tom turned his head over his shoulder and looked back. 

He had certainly gained very little upon them. 

But some yards in advance of all the rest he could see 
the two officers. 

They were almost frantic. 

In the first place they were wrong to have listened tc 
the offer that was made to them, and then consenting tc 
turn out of the way was a serious dereliction of duty, and 
for which they would he liable to a heavy and severe 
punishment. 

Their exertions were something terrific, and they incited 
on the crowd who followed them by the most extravagant 
offers of reward. 

Still they could do no more than keep the highway- 
man in sight, and they had considerable difficulty in doing 
that. 

On went Tom with the speed of a hunted hare.- 

But, alas ! his efforts to escape were destined to be of 
no avail. 

At a sharp trot round a bend in the lane he is pursuing 
comes a troop of dragoons. 

Tom could not control a cry of despair. 

Those in the rear uttered a triumphant shout. 

Of course Tom pulled up. Every step he took now 
would only have the effect of bringing him nearer to his 
foe3. 

We stated in a former number that all the roads about 
London were patrolled by different bodies of dragoon 
guards. 

This was one of them. 

From the elevated position they occupied on the hacks 
of their horses, they were ablo to see at a glance the true 
, state of affairs. 

I Tom was at bay. 

He glared panting and breathless about him . 

There was no escape. 

j With the instinct of despair, he made a dash at tbe 
1 hedge, and strove t© scramble through, but tbe effort was 
j a vain one. 

He found it too closely planted for a cat even to have 
squeezed through. 

I Then in another moment his mes were upon nim : 
I those ’"ho were in advance — those who were in lea 
I rear. 

Reiistance was impossible. He was borne tc ti;« 
I ground, and overnnwerad instanTw 
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Many ropes wore oast about him, and bo was pinioned 
most securely. 

By some strange fatality, tlio troop of soldiers who 
liad intercepted him were the 1 self-same ones that bad 
before captured him and brought him to Newgate. 

The surprise of the commanding officer was excessive, 
but from neither of the two officers could lie get the 
least information as to the manner in (which Tom had 
got. at liborty. ' 

Poor Tom ! surely his evil star is in the ascendant, 
and the good fortune whiok has hitherto so unvaryingly 
boon his deserted him. 

This time he was tied safely bohind one of the dra- 
goons, and so marshalled to Newgate. 

At the prison the long absence of tlio highwayman 
and the officers had produced tho utmost consternation, 
which, when tho sheriff came to make soma inquiries 
about him, rose to its full height. 

Immediate search was made, but no .race could bo 
found. 

At last they encountered the troop having him a 
prisoner. 

And so onee again on that eventful day. was Tom King 
escorted by the soldiers into the vestiouls of Newgate. 

The joy that the governor felt at his having been 
captured was somewhat kept in cheek by Mr. Blandy. 

To this gentleman Tom King was indebted for com- 
pelling th'e governor to put him in a clean and whole- 
some coll. 

He did not, however, say a. word against his being 
fettered. Perhaps he thought that only a measure of 
common prudence, consideriug the desperate and almost 
successful attempt at escape he had made 

The coll door was closed, and Tom was left to his own 
reflections. 

And gloomy onougli they were, goodness knows. 

There was, however, one comfort : ho was net deprived 
of daylight. There was a barred window uoar the reof of 
the coll, and this admittod a tolerable quantity of light. 

Tom was very much exhausted by the efforts ho had 
made, aud by all the varied incidents which had hap- 
pened on that eventful day, aud this seemed to have a 
corresponding depressing influence ou his mind. 

Such is very often the case. 

The hours seemed to pass away very, very Elowiy. 
He was visited twice by a turnkey, who came for the 
double purpose of seeing that all was right, and bring- 
ing food to the prisoner. 

Of the latter, though very coarse, Tom partook plen- 
tifully He knew the importance of properly sustaining 
himself in oase there should be a necessity for his 
making use of his bodily powers. 

No further incident occurred during tho remainder of 
tho day ; and when night and darkness oarne, Tom 
throw himself upon the miserable bed, and fell into a 
slumber, disturbed by extraordinary visions of dragoons, 
police-officers, and governors. 

As for Jacks and his companion they were called upon 
to give an account of what had taken place aftsr they 
left Bow-street, but this was done in such a rambling, 
oontradiotory, impossible way, that Mr. Tapner had 
them confiuod at once,- in order to bo taken before a 
magistrate to answer tho charge of aiding and abetting 
the escape of a notorious erimiual. 

In vain they protested that such was not the case — 
that they had acted for the public good. Mr. Tapner 
was furious, and would li3teu to nothing, so Jacks and 
his friend woro looked up in a ceil until morning. 

'chapter LXSXIX. 

DICK TURPIN ASSUMES QUITE A NEW CHARACTER, AND 
SUSTAINS HIS PART TO ADMIRATION. 

Squire Edelton, the fair Annie, and Doctor Congreve 
looked at Dick with the utmost surprise. His conster- 
nation was apparent to everyone. 

“ But,” said tho equiro to the lodge-keeper, “ why did 
you refuse them admittance ?” 

“I — I didn’t exactly refuse them, sir; but I didn’t 
like to let them in without getting your sanction.” 

“ Yery well, then, let thorn in at once. They are qui to 
welcome to search my house for the rascal. I only hope 
they’ll catch him, that’s all. But, Percy, my dear hey, 
what in tho world is it that alarms you so r” 


In good truth Turpin was in a stato of terrible agita* 
lion. 

He tried to move, but lie was so weak, ho found it to 
ho an impossibility, and he sauk hack into his chair 
with a groan. 

“ Como — como,” said the doctor, 41 it will never do 
for you to excite yourself iu this way. You will make 
your wound positively dangerous.” 

Tho lodge-keeper a as so anxious about his young 
master that he did hot movo to obey tho orders which 
had been given him. 

Dick raised his hand, and beckoning for the sqniro 
.to approach lijm, with a great effort spoke. 

The arm of fair Annie was thrown supportingly. round 
his neck. 

“ My dear, kind sir,” he said, “aim you, my beauti- 
ful girl, I have that to say which will fill you with pain 
and sorrow, and turn your kindness into detestation,” 

Both looked as bewildered as they felt when they 
heard this speeoh, and anxiously waited to hear what 
more was'to follow 

“ Let tne be alone with you both,” continued Dick, 
“ and I will explain all. I dare not hope that you will 
forgive me.” 

Tho squire made a Bign for the doctor to retire, and 
perceiviug that tho lodge-keeper still stood upon tho 
threshold of the door, he said : 

“ Admit the dragoons ! Quick, why do you keep 
them at tho gate ?” 

44 Stay,” cried Turpin, excitedly. “ Do not, I pray 
you, send to them until you have heard what 1 have got to 
say. I will promise not to detain you many minutes.” 

“As you wish, my dear boy; but I do hopo you 
will explain this extraordinary behaviour of yours.” 

“ 1 will.” 

The greatest curiosity was now depiotod upon tho 
countenances of tho squiro and his daughter, and they 
bent eagerly forward to hear the next words which 
should fall from his lips. 

It will be soon that they both siill clung to tho 
idea that Turpin was really what they had at first 
taken him to bo. 

But the first words Dick uttered dispelled the illusion. 

“lam now,” he said, in a solemn voice, “ going, to place 
my life in your hands. I havacomehere uudor false pre- 
tences. 1 am not your son, though I have passed mysel f 
off as snob. I ara Dick Turpin/ the highwayman, of 
whom tho soldiers at your gates are iu chase.” 

At tliis revelation the squiro fairly staggered back, 
while Annie withdrew her arm and claspod her hands 
together. 

But Dick not giving them time to sufficiently re- 
cover from their surprise to speak, went ou rapidly, 
though the effort was alinoBt beyond him. 

“ Do not blame me too much for my impositions. I 
have been hunted and wounded by ray foes for many 
hours. 1 eluded them, and, coming along the lane, was 
greeted by your daughter, who accosted me as her bro- 
ther, whose arrival sho had been all night expecting.” 

“ Good heavens ! Then my son 

“One moniont, sir, if yon please,” said Dick. “At 
first I was amazed, but, quietly recovering myself, can 
yon wonder that under the circumstances I was prompt- 
cd to do all in my power to favour the deception, since I 
knew that it was tlio best chance I should have of escap- 
ing from my foea. Tho rest you know already. Tho offi- 
cers are at your gates thirsting for my blood. It rests 
with you wliether you choose to surrender mo wounded 
and helpless into their hands, or save me.” 

“No — no!” said Annie, “no — no! We cannot do 
that ! It would bo base indeed.” 

A faint smile came to Dick’s lips*' as ho heard tho 
assurance of his safety. 

“ I knew you would save me ! I was sure of it.” 

" But,” said the squire, nervously, “ I don’t see !” 

“ You have nothing more to do,” said Dick, “than to 
assure the dragoons, when they search tho place, that I 
am your son. Thore is time to remove mo to a bed- 
ell a ruber, and then suspicion will not be excited.”- 

It is hard to say in what way tho squire would 
have acted liad ho been left to himself. But his daugh- 
ter spoke, and with him her will was law. 

“ Oh, yes, father ! We must save him, indeed we 
must ! Quick— quick ! Buu down to the gate and tell 
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the dragoons they ." re free to search tlio place ; and you, 
sir,” she added, addressing Dick, “ come with me !” 

She took him by the arm as sko spoke, and raised 
him to hi3 feet. 

Then, by her aid, he managed t<-> stagger across fhe 
room. 

The brain of the squire himself was in a perfect whirl. 
He was a simple-minded man, unused to excitement, of 
any kind, and the startling character of the events which 
had just occurred was sufficient to utterly bewilder hitn. 

“ Heaven bless you !” said Dick, as with great diffi- 
culty he ascended the staircase. “Your disposition must 
be a* gent-le one indeed, or you would have resented the 
cruel cheat which I put upon you. But the love of lifo 
and liberty is a dominant feeling in the breasts of all, and 
to preserve those treasures a man will do what lie would 
not think of doing under ordinary circumstances.” 

“ I can understand that,” said Annie, quietly. “But 
it grieves me to tho soul to think that one so capable 
of better things, as I am sure you are, Bhonld have 
adopted suoh a course of life.” 

“ Don’t reproaoh me now,” said Turpin. “ Wait until 
yonknowall. When I am better, and this prosentdanger 
has passed away, I will tell you everything, and I have, 
I fear, some intelligence to give you respecting Percy.” 

“Mybrothor. Oh! speak — speak!” 

“Not now — not now. And, hark ! lean hoar evon 
now my pursuors are close at hand.” 

“ In here — in here,” aaid Annie, opening a door. 
“ This is Percy s own room. I must leave you to shift 
for yourself.” 

“A thousand, thousand thanks for yonr kindness to 
me,” said Dick, kissing the hand that had supported 
him, “ Never shall I forget this day, or cease to feel 
grateful for the service you have done mo.” 

Dick's words were uttered in such a plain tive and 
grateful tone of voico that the tears rose up into the ojcb 
of tho beautiful and generous girl who we see could feel 
pity for an outcast like Dick was. 

Ashamed of her emotion she turned away, and Dick 
closed the door of the room in which ho had been ushered. 

It is wonderful what a power the mind has over the 
body. Although so weak that he could scarcely crawl, 
yot Dick was able, by an exertion of his will, to call up 
enough strength to undress himself, secrete his clothes 
under the mattress of the bed, and then get into bed 
himself. 

When ho laid down, such a sensation of deadly sick- 
ness came over him, that it seemed as though the world 
was slipping away from him. 

The truth was lie was npon tho point of swooning, 
and eo soon as this thought occurred to him, ho was 
able to recall his scattered energies, and successfully 
repel tho feeling. 

He knew that Bhonld they enter and find him insen- 
sible, they would imagine him to be dead, and under 
that impression do or say something that would lead 
to his apprehension. 

And so, although only semi-conscious, ho lay there 
straining his sense of hearing to the utmost to know 
what was going on. 

CHAPTER XC. 

DICK TURPIN DISGUISES HIMSELF AS A FARMER, 

AND VISITS TOM KING IN HIS CELL AT NEWGATE. 

As may naturally be supposed, the suspicions of the 
dragoons were excited by the long absonce of the lodge- 
keeper, who had simply requested them to wait thero, 
and not enter until ho had informed his master. 

But when they saw the old gentleman himself walk- 
ing down to meet them with a face of sorrow, these 
suspicions wore almost dissipated. 

At his approach tho officer dismounted from his steed, 
and, bowing respectfully to the squire, said — 

“I regret the errand we havo come upon, but the 
notorious highwayman, Dick Turpin, has been traced 
to the immediate vicinity of your mansion, and there 
tho traces end. We are empowered by law to search 
whatever places we may think proper, and it will be our 
duty to search yonr house and grounds.” 

“ Youaro perfectly at liberty to do so,” said the squire, 
“and 1 an, sure from your behaviour hitherto that you 
will act with all possible consideration, especially when 


I tell you that my only son, just returned after a mili- 
tary servioe in India, is lying dangerously ill in the 
house, and any bustle or excitement might be produc- 
tive of fatal results.” 

" You shall have nothing to fear on that head. We 
will take your word that the highway man is not secreted 
in your house, and merely search through the grounds.” 

“Do so; 1 shall bo obliged. And you, sir, can ac- 
company mo to tho house yourself, while yonr men do 
the duty. It will be, I suppose, moro satisfactory for 
you to go all over the house?" 

“It would certainly, since then I should be able to 
speak with confidence; but, however, I canuot under 
the circumstances think of doing so.” 

“But you must, as a particular favour to myself, some 
with me, I beg. The pair of us can walkover tho whole 
of the building without creating the least disturbance.” 

“I canuot refuse you,” said the officer, and then turn- 
ing to his men, ho gavo them instructions relative to 
searching the grounds. 

The squire then put his hand on the officer’s arm. 

“ You will excueo me,” he said, “but my son’s pro- 
fession is the same as yours, aud so you see I look 
upon you as a friend.” 

“ You are very good,” said the officer. “ I can quite 
understand the feeling.” 

In this way, as though they had been friends from 
boyhood, they made their way along the avenue, across 
the lawn, and up the steps in front of the mansion. 

On tho threshold they met the squire’s daughter, 
Annie. 

It was evident that her great beauty made a deep im- 
pression upou the heart of the officer. 

On her side, Annie could not fail to be struck with 
the handsome appearance of the soldier. 

As may be expected, the officer did not walk over the 
house. He could cot think of disturbing thorn so much, 
ho said, and- so ho sat down in the drawing-room to 
drink a glass of wine. 

He remained contentedly enough until one of his men 
presented himself with the report that, though they had 
searched the whole of the grounds, they could find nf. 
traces of the man they sought. 

Upon receipt of this intelligence, the officer was 
obliged to take his leave, which he did with manifest 
reluctance. 

And so the danger which had so menaced our horo 
passed away. 

Ae the day advanced ho got much better, and just at 
nightfall, to the surprise of tho Equire and his family, 
their strange guest came dowustairs. 

It was in vain they remonstrated with him, and on- 
treated him to return to his bed. Dick would listen to 
nothing of the sort. 

In fact, as he suffered only from loss of blood, his 
vigorous constitution quickly recovered, and though 
still weak, yet ho was able to walk with firmness. 

He insisted, then, upou tho squire and his wife and 
daughter accompanying him into the drawing-room, and 
while there, he made the worthy family acquainted with 
those facts of which the reader is already cognizant. 

The intelligence which Turpin gave them concerning 
the wreck of the Ranedeer filled their breasts with grief. 

“ And now,” said Dick, “ while heartily thanking you 
for the inestimable sorvico you have conferred upon me, 

1 am not without a liope, as you are in possession of tho 
facts of the case, that you will forgive mo for the im- 
position I have practised.” 

“We do,” said Annio ; “ but oh ! make now a promise 
to cease to be obnoxious to the laws.” 

“ I cannot,” said Dick. “ Do not think me ungrate- 
ful. Through me my old comrade has been made a 
prisoner, and I oonoeivo it to be my duty, as I caused 
his arrest, to set him free again, and I will do it.” 

There was so much firmness in tho way Dick pro- 
nounced those words that they forebore to urge him 
further. 

“ To-night,” he continued, “ I set out for London. Ir 
you will direct mo to the stable, I will saddlo my mare 
and depart. May you forget there is in existence such 
a one as 1 am.” 

The warm sympathies of Annie’s nature were all on 
the side of tho highwayman, in whom she felt the 
greatest interest, and, therefore, she said — 
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“We shall never do that, but always be on the look-out 
to hear that you have done better." 

Farewell,” said Dick, as he walked towards the door 
ol the room, “ farewell. Beneath this roof i Pave mot 
with more kindness than ' hive done in tbs Vi h. vie 01 my 
previous career” 

Then hastily lea.vhg me apartment, and nor allowing 
the squire or his daughter to make any further remark, 
ho directed his steps towards the servant’s offices. 

In a few minutes afterwards the squire heart, the 
clatter of horse’s hoofs, and he knew the famous high- 
wayman had gene. 

Then, being left alone, all three gave way to their grief 
for the untimely fate of the mueh-loved Percy 

CHAPTER XCI. 

PICK TURPIN MAKES EVERY EFFORT TO RESCUE EIS 
FRIEND TOM KING. 

Twenty-four hours after the event we have j.'st related 
a man, whose clothes were dragged with mud, walked 
with a slow and unsteady footstep along that part of 
Russell-street, Covent -garden, which leads from Dtury- 
lane to Bow-street. 

Upon reaching Crown-court he turned up it, and then 
passing into Harriett's -court emerged into Bow -street, 
just opposite where the Floral-hall now stands. 

He leaned for a moment against the corner of the court 
and looked up and down the street. , 

At that hour few people were abroad, and the street 
itself was almost in utter darkness. 

A little lower down on the left of where he stood was 
the Bow-street police-station. 

It could he recognized by the lamp which was burning 
over the door. 

This man, who thus stood at the corner, was Our old 
friend Turpin. 

lie had accomplished in safety the journey between 
Squire Edelton’s and London. 

He had taken up his quarters with Matthew Gale, the 
landlord of the “ White Horse,” in Drury-lane, 

His present errand was to a costumier’s at the corner of 
Hart-street, from whom he wished to purchase a disguise, 
and ho had chosen that silent hour of the night to steal 
out of White Horse-yard and reach it unobserved. 

Feeling satisfied that no enemies were lurking about, 
Dick crossed the road, and in another instant was stand- 
ing at the door of the shop he sought. 

It was closed, hut of that circumstance Turpin took no 
notice. Old Matthew had given him full instructions, 
and ho rang a bell, the handle of which was placed almost 
out of sight in the carving of the door-post. 

After a minute or so’s delay the door was opened, and 
a little decrepit old man appeared upon the threshold. 

He carried in his hand a candle, which he shielded from 
the draught with his hand. 

A few words sufficed to let him know what Dick wanted 
and with many obeisances he ushered him into his shop. 

“I can suit you exactly, sir,” he said, “and I am very 
glad to have the opportunity of doing a favour for my 
friend, Mr. Gale. Anvone that he sends here must he 
welcome.” 

“ I want,” said Dick, “ a first-rate disguise. Do not 
trouble about payment, I can assure you that it will be 
enough to satisfy you.” 1 

“ Just so, sir. What kind of costume would you like, sir ? ’ 

“ That is a matter I have scarcely considered. I shall 
leave it to you to make me look as different as you can. 
That is the chief object.” 

“ You mean, sir, 1 take it, disguise you so effetmally 
that your most intimate friend would fail to recognize 
you P ” 

“Just so. Do thar. and you shall have such a efiward 
as you have never hoped for.” 

“ Come into my room, if you please, sir. 7on nee I am 
a lonely man, ivith neither kith nor kin, £0 the place is 
not so tidy as it might be.” 

The room into which the oia costumier ushered Dick 
certainly was not so tidy as it might be, as the old man 
had it. In fact, it was littered with articles of every 
description. 

The costume which this singular being chose lor Dior, 
was one such as was worn by north -country farmers at the 
peri oil. 


iVhon Dick simply put on the clothes it made a won. 
derful difference to him, but the costumier did not stop 
there. He cut Dick’s hair close to bis head, and fitted on 
a wig of long silvery-lookmg hair. 

“1 have done a great deal in this way, sn. When I 
was younger I used to dress the characters before they 
went on the stage, and there was no one could make up 
like me. Just hold ud your face to the light, sir, if you 
please.” 

Dick did so, and then the old man pruueeueir to cover 
it with a very thin solution of some kind which in a 
minute gave his skin the appearance of extreme old age. 

Next he very skilfully with a line brash drew some 
lines and then shaded them, and with so much art that 
no one would have thought they were other than actual 
wrinkles unless by means of his touch he had satisfied 
himself upon the point. 

The old man seemed to take the greatest possible delight 
in his work, and he paused every now and then to admire 
his own skill. 

Nearly three hours were consumed before he pronounced 
Dick ready. 

He then led him into the shop, and made him stand 
before a large mirror that was there. 

When Turpin saw his reflected image he uttered a 
cry of disbelief, so utterly changed was he. 

It was a strange feeling that, but there was nothing 
about him to assure him of his identity. 

When, however, after rummaging in a corner the cos- 
tumier found an old cross-handled walking-stick and Dick 
by his instructions bent his back and leaned totteringly 
upon it, the disguise was indeed perfect. 

“ I shall fear nothing now,” he muttered. “ I shall 
run not the slightest risk ! Thanks, old man ! ” he added 
aloud, “ this will be a good night’s work for you.” 

As he spoke, he pressed into his skinny hands twenty 
guineas. 

“ I am glad you are satisfied, munificent sir,” said the 
costumier. “ 1 shall bo glad always, for the sake my old 
friend, to do what I can for you.” 

“ Say no more ! What time is it ? ” 

“ Close upon four, sir.” 

“No later?” . 

“ No earlier, sir,” said the old man, with a omile. It 
will ho daylight soon. All you will have to do will ba 
to recollect you are an-aged man, and walk accordingly.” 

“ Fear nothing ! and now, if you will allow me, i will 
go ! Good night ! ” 

“ Good morniug ! noble sir ! ” said the old man, as he 
held open the door of the shop. “ Good morning ! ” 

Taking care, as the old man had directed him, to keep 
up the appearance of the character he had assumed, Dick 
walked slowly in the direction of the “White Horse.” 

“ It will be a good test of the efficacy of this disguise 
if old Matthew is unable to penetrate it,” he muttered. 
“I will try.” 

The White Horse ” was one of those public-houses 
where the greatest business is done during the night, so 
that when llick arrived, lie found it much the same as ha 
had left it.” 

He tottered up to the bar, and said, in a capitally 
assumed voice — 

“ Can you let me have a bed to-night, guv’ner ? ” 

“ Matthew was as usual standing at the counter, and 
though he looked curiously at Dick, yet he did not ~e- 
cognize him. 

“ No,” he said, “ we don’t let beds.” 

“ Oh! gammon ! ” said Turpin, in his natural voice, 
“ open the door and let me in ! ” 

“ Good gracious ! ” gasped Matthew. “ It’s actually 
the Squire. Well, I will say this, my old friend hasn’t 
forgotten his art, that’s quite clear ! ” 

“Be cautious,” said Turpin, looking warily auout him. 

“ Oh ! it’s all right. Come in.” 

Matthew held open the little halt-giaso door leading 
into the bar and Dick entered. 

The worthy landlord’s admiration at the e:tcel ienco c'J 
Dick’s disguise knew no bounds. 

“ Oh ! it’s first-rate,” he said. “ You ran nardly at? 
risk if you’ll only be careful.” 

“ Risk or no risk," said Turpin, “ I mean to pay Tod; 
King a visit, and if I don’t get him out of the prison -i s 
very odd to me. It’s my du f y, and I II do it. ” 
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“ Then, if that’s the case, he’s safe enough,” 

I hope so,” 

“Dick, my boy, I like you more than ever. Itisno. 
often wo find anyone as will star.d by a friend at a 
pinch.” 

“ Perhaps not, but there are few, I think, who can 
boast of having such a friend as Tom King.” 

“ Oh ! he’s one of the right 6ort, I know,” said old 
Matthew, “ though I haven't seen much of him myself.” 

“That pleasure has yet to come.” 

“ But, now, tell me this. I haven’t mentioned it be- 
fore, but what is the plan of operations you have 
sketched out p” 

To tell you the truth I don’t know. I was going to 
consult with you upon the subject.” 

“ Yery good. I think it will be in my power to be of 
more assistance to you than you think for.” 

“ I am glad to hear it. And now tell me what you 
should advise P” 

Tha worthy landlord reflected for a moment. 

-Vo. 19.— -Black Bess. 


AL A TIE ATTACKED BY THE BOAT’S GREW. 

“ Just come in this back-room a little while iu case 
anyone should happen to come in.” 

“ It will only bo prudent.” 

“ That’s true enough, and I never know when a robin 
might pop in. But as for this little room, it’s quite 
private, and wo can talk there without fear of being in- 
terrupted or overheard.” 

While speaking, old Matthew ushered Dick into a 
small parlour, which was consecrated to the use of him. 
self and his very special friends. 

“ Charlotte 1 Charlotte 1” lie said, “ look to the bar.” 

Then he closed thed^or of communication, and going 
to the sideboard, took from it two decanters of wine ana 
some glasses, which he placed on the table near his 
friend. 

This done, he took a seat nearly opposite to him. 

“ Pour out a glass, Dick, lad,” tie said. “ It ain’t pos- 
sible to talk business with a dry mouth.” 

Turpin poured out a glass for himself, and one also 
for the landlord, and then he said — 


No m 


Price One Halfpenny. 
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“ Now, Matthew, my friend, there is bo time to ’ose. 
Let us begin.” 

“ With all my ueart. The first thing 1 want to ascer- 
tain is your motive for going to Newgate ? ” 

“ My motive ? ” 

“ Yes, is it sinipiy a visit of condolence, or do yon 
intend to give him some assistance towards making his 
escape ? ” 

“ Why the latter, most certainly.” 

“Very well, then. Now do you suppose you will be 
eble to walk off with him under your am ? ’ 

Dick laughed. ■ 

“ Not exactly ; but I know very well what you mean.” 

“ Or course you do. it is no good your running such a 
frightful risk as venturing into Newgate without you 
accomplish some good by it.” 

“True. Now, Matthew, pray speak out. 1 know, 
from your way, as well as if you told me, that you have 
gome capital plan in your head.” 

“ No. I can’t exactly say 1 have ; but I think, if we 
put our heads together, we shall easily enough be able to 
concert one.” 

“ That’s sense.” 

“Now, the first thing is the going intoNewgate. Have 
you justly calculated the amouut of danger you will be 
likely to encounter p ” 

“ Not 1,” said Dick, carelessly. “ It is time enough to 
think about danger when danger comes.” 

Old Matthew shook his bead. 

“ You are too reckless by half.” 

“ And all the better,” replied Dick, for I do believe if I 
Lad stopped to be cautious, and such like, I should have 
been nabbed long ago.” 

“ Perhaps you are right. However, let us confine our- 
reives to the subject we have in hand. In the first 
place, are you known by any ofthe officials at Newgate ?” 

“ Not that I am aware of.” 

“ That is a point in your favour, then. You may rest 
assured that every visitor Tom King lr s will be very 
closely scrutinized indeed, and yon mu.t take care that 
they do not penetrate your disguise.” 

“ Trust me for that.” 

“ You will observe, Dick, that all along I have avoided 
saying anything to dissuade you from going on your 
perilous errand, because I believe it to be useless. Your 
mind seemed to be quite made up.” 

“ And not only that,” said Turnin, “ I consider it a 
point of honour to visit him, and run every risk in the 
endeavour to accomplish his escaoe. It was through me 
he got into the hands ofthe grabs, and it shall be throng!) 
me that he gets out of them.” 

“ That’s a proper enough feeling, I do not pretend to 
deny,” said the landlord, “ bu': it’s carrying it to an ex- 
cess, I rather think.” 

“ Pho ! pho ! ” 

“ Ah ! you may pho ! pho ! as much as you like ; but 
look here.” 

“ Well.” 

“ You said just now I had some plan in my head.” 

“ 1 know I did.” 

“ Well, I hadn’t, but, wbat was pretty much the same 
thing, I had something to propose.” 

“ What was it P Quick ! tell me ! ” 

“ Oh ! don’t be impatient. All I wanted to do was to 
suggest a little improvement in your plan.” 

“ I shall be thankful to yon for it.” 

“ Shall you. That’s all right then. Now look here, 
I am an older man than you.” 

“ I don’t dispute that for a moment.” 

“ I could play the part of Toni’s father first-ra'.3, better 
than you could, 1 eoueeit myself.” 

“ No, no, Matthew, that woa’L do.” 

“ What won’t ? ” 

“ Why, you .want to persuade me into letting you go 
instead of me, hut it won’t do, I tell you.” 

“ But I tell you it will. They wou’t suspect me for a 
• 'onient, for X should go in ray natural character.” 

■“You wou’t goat a. ' "m quite resolved upon this 
point, Matthew, so let ns waste no more words aliout it. 
My determination is, despite the per-;;, to see Tom King 
myself, and to tell him that I will free him if I have to 
pull Newgate down, stone by Ftone, to d© it.” 

“ T suppose ysu will have your own way,” said Mat- 
thew, as he coolly poured out another glass of v/iho. 


“ You are right, I have every confidence in my ais- 
guise, and in my own capabilities to sustain the action of 
the part I have assumed. You now know my irrevocable 
determination. There is yet some time before the prison 
gates will be open, and let ns occupy tbat interval in 
reducing to shape and method some plan for Tom’s 
escape.” 


CHAPTER XCIl. 

OLD MATTHEW, THE LANDLORD, DISPLAYS INVENTIVE 
POWERS OP NO MEAN ORDER. 

“ Nothing will please me better,” replied Matthew Gale. 
“Let us try to think of something good.” 

“ My rude idea was,” said Turpin, “ to convey toTom 
some tools that would enable him to free himself from his 
fetters, for that they will iron him heavily I have not tho 
smallest doubt.” 

“ You may depend they will.” 

“ A file or two would at any rate be useful to him ; but 
I must confess I was rather puzzled to know how to convey 
them to him. 1 suppose when I enter the lobby I shall 
be searched.” 

“ You will, and not only tbat, a turnkey will be present 
during your interview with him, whose special duty it will 
be to see that nothing passes from you to the prisoner.” 

“ Ah ! that makes it awkward, does it not ? ” 

“ It does.” 

“ Now, I’ll tell yon how I thought of managing to over- 
come the difficulty. Let me hear whether you think it 
feasible.” 

“ I am all attention.” 

“ 1 thought of secreting a couple of spring files in the 
lining of my' hat. Yon see it is stiffened with wire, and 
so they would be most likely passed over unnoticed. What 
do you think p ” 

“ I think so, too, hut there is a chance they might be 
discovered. They are sharp chaps there, and down to 
every move.” 

“ I suppose so.” 

“And then, supposing you got in with the filesall 
right, how should you manage to convey them to Tom ? ” 

“ Well that would entirely depend upon circumstances. 
I should contrive to let him know what I had brought, 
and where they were, and drop my hat carelessly some- 
where : then he might either abstract them while I was 
talking or pick my hat up and give it me, and take them 
out at the same time, as opportunity offered.” 

“ It’s a very good scheme, but 
“ Ah ! is there a but in it P ” 

“ There is.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ I think a better could he found.” 

“ Do you P then that’s as good as saying you have 
thought of one. What is it ? ” 

“ Yon have divined the fact, Dick, T confess ; I kavo 
thought of a plan, but whether you will tliiuk the same 
about it as I do is more than I can tell you. However, 
yon shall hear it.” 

“ I’d wager my head it’s something uncommonly 
good,” 

“ Don’t he too sanguine about it, for fear it should tall 
short of your expectations.” 

“Pray tell it mo, and do not keep me in suspense any 
longer.” 

“ You know the Old Bailey, of course ? ” 

“ You mean the street ? ” 

“ Y'es.” 

“ I know it very well.” 

“ Then did you ever notice on the side opposite to the 
Jorison a shop where they sell meat pics P ” 

“ I can’t say I did.” 

“ Well never mind, that don’t matter. There is a meat 
pie shop there, and it is kept by a man named Elisha 
Coles.” 

“ But I don’t see " — 

“ What that has got tG io with it, you were going to 
Pay.” 

“ I was.” 

:: Stop a moment, and you shall hear. Mr. Coles is a 
1 vC iy old and very particular friend o f "'ine.” 

Oh ! ” 

1 “ His shop is V3I7 much frequented by the prisoa 

j officials. In fact, bis principal customers.” 
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“ So I suppose.” J 

— find not only do a great many come in there and ear 
a small pie while thsy stand at the counter, but those who | 
aro on duty are in the habit of sending over for one of 
the large pies that he makes, and which is enough for f 
dinner for three men.” j 

“ But what on earth” — 

“ Hold your noise, and don’t interrupt. Now, Mr. 
Coles, ns I said before, is a very great friend of mine.” 

“ Hang it, I know you did ; make baste.” 

“And what is more, I am a great friend of Mr. 
Coles.” 

The landlord was amusing himself a little at the ex- 
pense of Dick's impatience. 

“ Now what are you trying to say ? ” 

“ Simply this ; when you go to visit Tom, stay some 
time, and then send over for one of my friend Coles’s 
pies.” 

“ And how on earth would that benefit me ? ” 

“Can't you see ?” 

“ No, I’ll be shot if I can.” 

“ Then you’re not so discerning as I took you to he, 
that’s all. I shall take advantage of my friend Coles’s 
friendship.” 

“ In what manner ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you. I’ll go to him, and get him to fe'da a 
couple of files in the crust of one of his pies.” 

“ Ha ! I see uovr.” 

“ You do ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What do you think of the scheme?” 

“ Oh ! it’s capital ; but ” — 

“Is there a but in my plan as well as in yours r ’’ 

“ There is, and a good-sized but, too.” 

“ Tell me what, it is.” 

“ Why, supposing your friend put the saws in the pie- 
crust, how is he to know which one to give ? ” 

“Oh! you leave that to him ; he’ll manage that with- 
out any trouble at nil. Yon have only got to send out for 
a pie, and when it comes, yon may rely upon thero being 
a couple of the best steel saw3 in London in the crust of 
it.” 

Then, of course,” said Turpin, as the excellence of 
the stratagem became more and more patent to him, “it 
will be easy to sit down to eat this pie, but how shall I 
know in what part of the crust the saws are ? ” 

“ You will easily be able to tell that ; I will get him to 
put some little ornament on it — you know what I mean— 
and just above where the saws are there shall bo two of 
these dough ornaments stuck together.” 

“ Very good, Matthew,” said Turpin, in a tone of exul- 
tation, “ it is really wonderful how you get over the diffi- 
culties. I don’t know whether it’s an original idea, but 
whether it in or not it is the best I ever beard of. Why 
there will be no trouble in the affair at all now, if voir can 
only iusure the right pie being sent to the right persons.” 

“ Yon let Coles alone for that.” 

“ I will.” 

“Then you think it better than taking them in the 
hat ? ” 

“ A thousand times better, Matthew, a hundred thou- 
sand times ! It is the cleverest thing I ever heard of.” 

Old Matthew’s "eyes sparkled, for he was no exception 
to human nature generally, and it is always sweet to be 
commended. 

“ And yet it is so simple.” 

“ That, in my opinion, is tlie best part of it. And now, 
to make your mind quite easy upon tbe whole affair, I will 
tell you how Coles will arrange about the pie.” 

“Ah ! do tell mo that. As you say, it will he an addi- 
tional satisfaction.” 

“ Besides which I have thought of a means by whien 
you can assist him.” ( 

“Let us hear, then, by all means.” 

“ You must remember the part you ara ';o personate is 
that of a north country farmer. Now they ! lave a pecn- 
liar way of speaking which I daresay yon can imitate 
pretty well.” 

“ Pretty weli. 

“ As you must be a»vav3, too, they have peculiar ways 
if expressing themselves.” 

“ I know th“v I'ave.” 

“ Very wel' lien you order the pie, tell the msjj in 

>03" -'H" si... .■ IkniiAtL’ 1 


* Slack baked ? ” 

% Yes. Don’t forget, ft means one that is only 
_ Jghtly or partially baked. Not browned* you under- 
stand ? ” 

A Ob ! I see.’ 5 

Tbe expression is not altogether uncommon in London 
here, owing to tbe man}' country people that aro con- 
stantly visiting it. Now, when the turnkey asks for a pio 
slack baked, Coles will at once comprehend it is for 
you.” » 

“ Just so.” 

“ You won’t forget, or make any mistake ?” 

“Oh! no, it is a common enough expression where I 
come from.” 

“ Where is that ? ” 

“ Essex.” 

“ Ob ! . indeed. Then so much tho better. Then to 
make quite certain. Coles will make some remark to the 
turnkey as to who wants a slack baked pie, and then ten to 
oue if the man don’t tell him it is for Tom King’s father, 
who has come to visit him.” 

“And thou, of course. Coles will have no hesitation 
in handing him the pie that has the saws concealed in the 
crust.” 

“ None, as you say.” 

“ Matthew, 1 should never have given you credit for 
managing an affair with so much skill. It’s really first- 
rate, and does you infinite credit.” 

“ Oh ! dou’t say any more about it. Fill up your glass, 
and let us drink success to the scheme.” 

“With a.ll the pleasure in life. And now, having ar- 
ranged all this so very satisfactorily, what had we better 
do ? ” 

“ Lie down and get an hour or two’s rest. It is only a 
little after six now, and they won’t admit you to the 
piison until ten.” 

“Eg it so, then. My mind now is Quite at rest, and 1 
shall 1)3 none the worse for tlireo hours’ sleep, and I know 
I can take it in safety under your roof” 

“ You can. Depend upon it, I will give you timely 
notice of the approach of any danger.” 

“ I do not anticipate any,” said Turpin. 

“ No, nor I ; hut still it is best to be prepared.” 

“ It ia, for when it docs come it conies most unex- 
pectedly.” 

1 “You will be able to find your way to your old chamber, 
I suppose ? ” 

“ You mean the one I slept in last night.” 

“ Yes, and that night when you carno here half scared 
and badly wounded.” 

“ Oh ! I can find my wav there easily enough. Good 
morning, and many thanks.” 

“ Don’t mention it, I beg.” 

“ I can trust to you to see about the pie.” 

“ You can. Depend upon me.” 

“ I know I can with safety do so. Good morning.” 

Turpin made his way upstairs, and entering the room 
which had been set a ide for his own use, he threw him- 
self upon tho bed, dressed as he was, and in five minutes was 
sound asleep. 


CHAPTER XCIII. 

INFORMS THE READER TO WHAT EXTENT CLD MATTHEW’S 
SCHEME WAS SUOCESSFUL. 

Few are there, we imagine, who have not. noticed how 
great an influence the mind has over sleep. To go to bed 
with a resolution to rise at a certain hour is sufficient to 
cause one to wake about that time. How this is it is im- 
possible to say, but it is a fact nevertheless. 

Such was the case with Dick in the present instance- 
Wben he laid down on the bed the last thing about which 
he thought was that he must wake up at nine in or^r to 
pay his promised visit to Newgate. 

Exactly to the minute he opened his eyes, hut he could 
fell he had not had a sufficient quantify of sleep to tho- 
roughly refresh him. Nevertheless, i.is intention was 
( uppermost in his mino, and he sprang to his 'eot 
■ It took him but a few minutes to adjust his attix, ami 
: tneo, Lavmg every appearance of a venerable country 
j farmer, he descended the stairs, and ..*ntcred tho bar, 

1 As he fully expected, he found Matthew had already 
.•one out. tlis errand would, course* be t>p his friftsw 

in )}«» Did rtwuLativ 



BLACK BESS ; OB, 


Dirk Tnrpin’s heart was light when he turned away 
from the “ White Horse.” 

Already he saw in his mind's Tom Eing once more 


jn freedom, for that he would manage to make an escape i v oiee. 


‘ Eh, what ? Do you mean to say Tom Eing the high 
tooyman is your son ? ” 

“ Alas ! yes,” replied Dick, in a still more lachrymose 


he did not entertain the smallest doubt. 

But, notwithstanding his elation of spirits, he wa3 not 
oblivious of the fact that he was to personate a feeble old 
man, and he walked along with a slow and staggeriug gait 


“ And you want to see him ? ” 

“ Even so. That is with your permission, kind sir. 1 * 

“ Oh ! bother. Come in.” 

The pouderous door was opened to the extent of a few 


accordingly, supporting himself upon the strong cross- inches, and Dick, with many sighs and groans and shakes 
handled stick with '"liicli the costumier in Covent-garden of the head, made his way into the lobby, 
had supplied him. “ Here, Winch,” cried the jailer to one of his corn- 

lore than one pc,. -on turned a eurious and inquisitive panions, who was sitting on a bench at a few yards’ 
,anee upon him, which made Dick apprehensive to a distance. “ Here’s this o:d fogy come to see Tom King.” 
ciegree. The man who had been named Winch, ami who, for a 

And yet his fears were groundless. _ wonder, possessed what few Newgate officials did, an un- 
it was not any inconsistency or imperfection of his dis- forbidding countenance, gave a gnmt and rose to his feet, 

guise that caused the people to look. It was his old- ‘‘This way,” he said. ‘‘But stop a minute, what have 

fashioned attire. _ you got about you ? ” 

But these gazers had the ua ural effect of making Dick “ About me ?” 

less reliant upon his disguis. 1 than he was, which was a “ Yes. Have you got anything hidden iD your elothes ? 

pity, as his over-caution might be provocative of sus- 1 must search you.” 

pieiou. “No — no — good sir — very good sir — no — no— don’t, I 

Just as be passed under Temple Bara thought struek beg.” 
him, and he immediately proceeded to act upon it. ‘‘Ah! you’re frightened, are you? That shows you’ve 

At the very next public-house he came to, which was got something hidden about you.” 
at the corner of Chancery -‘lane, he stopped. _ “ No— indeed, no.” 

He walked slowly up to the bar, and called for gin. Dick acted being in a state of nervous trepidation to 
As he was served with it he put down the money, and perfection, 
at the same time inquired whether they would put half-a- Wiucli, however, with a look of great sagacity on hie 
pint in a bottle for him. _ face, walked up to the supposititious old man, and in a 

He said this in such a mysterious way that a smile very experienced way felt all over his clothing, 
came over the face of the young woman at the bar, At last he came to a pocket that was in the breast of the 
besides which, she was tickled at the idea of anyone coat, and where Dick had placed the bottle of gin. 
asking such a question, and she set him down for a The feel at once told him wliat it was. 
yokel at once. _ “Ha! ha!” In. said, as lie drew it forth despite the 

The ball-pint bottle of spirit was produced, and Dick feeble resistance Dick made to his doing so. “ Gin, eh ? 
\_aid for it, and left the house. _ We never allows no spirits to be taken in.” 

“ Ila 1 lia! This will throw those stupid Newgate “Oh! think of my poor son, good sir, in his cold cell, 


fellows off the scent, 1 rather think.” 

What Dick meant will be quickly enough seen. 

He walked gently down Elect-street, and up Ludgals- 
hill . 

Then round the eorner into the Old Bailey. 

As he reached the door at which prisoners wet - 
admitted, lie glanced at St. Sepulchre’s clock, and sa.. 
that it was nearly twenty minutes past ten. 

He tapped timorously at the wicket. 


and let his wretched father take him a little comfort. Do, 
good, kind sir — do ! ” 

“No, its against the rules. I’ll put it here, and you can 
have it when you go away.” 

“ Thanks, good sir. But is it against the rules for you 
. ‘ ’ve it?” 

Well, I don’t kuow as it is,” said Winch. 

“ Then,” replied Dick, “ if ray poor boy can’t have it 
do you. 1 could not bear the idea of no one having it. 


Little did Dick ever think that he should voluntarily Its the very best old Hollands.” 
seek an entrance into Newgate; and if anyone had told “Schiedam?” 

him the day would eome when he would walk up to the “ That’s it. I always drink it myself, and 1 kuow my 
very portal, and knock at it with the broad light of day poor boy likes it. Alack! alack! that ever J. should live 
looking at him he would have ridiculed the idea as to see this day. Alack! alack!” 


most improbably absurd. 

And yet there he was. 

Strange things do come to pass. 

The surly door-keeper dashed aside the little sliding 
panel that covered a small aperture in the door defended 
by twisted iron bars. 

“ What’s the row now, eh ? ” he growled. 

Dick set up a capital imitation of an old man’s voice. 
“Alas! alas!” 


“ Come, eome, old ehap, don’t take on so,” said 
Winch, who was considerably mollified by the present of 
the half-pint of gin. “ He may get off all right. This 
way, sir. You can take hold of my arm, if you like.” 

“Many thanks, sir, many thanks; I am getting old 
now, very old.” 

“ You’ll outlive many of the young ones yet,” said 
Winch, with a peculiar smile, as be, with Dick leaning on 


lie shook his head tremulously, and forced some mois- dungeon, 
lure into his eyes.” - 

Bang weut the little panel. 

Turpin repeated the summons. CHAPTER XCIY. 

Jt was disregarded. 

He knocked again, but somewhat lcude,. U,CK m ' DS Tl:E VEEy atmosphere of Newgate 19 

The janitor appeared again. full of peril to IIIM. 

“ Be off with you,” lie said, “ or I will give you in Could but some unseen power have whispered to Winch, 
There’s no vagrants allowed about this place.” the turnkey, that it was no other than the famous higb- 
Kind, good sir,’ said Dick, submissively. “Thomas, way man, Dick Turpin, who was leaning on his arm, how 
.iliorna8 . ,my son T Liomas 1 ” utterly astounded he would have been, and what an entire 

« tvt ‘ mi change would have taken place in his demeanour. 

; My son Thomas my poor weak, misguided son, good _ But it so happened that not the faintest breath of sus- 

3ir c ‘, „ picion dimmed his mind, which may be attributed not only 

Oh . you want to see some one, sh . Why didn t v^n [ to the excellency of the disguise, but to the admirable 
“ rs ** 4 thought you eame begging.’ manner in which Dick had played liis part. 

. .hat was a little mistake, noble sir.” His imitation of a timid, humbk decrepit old ro»n was 

Bah ! Who do you want?” really wonderful. 

Thomas!’ A few minutes brought them to toe door of the cell in 

Do to the aeuce , \ /no a Thomas r which Tom King was confined, and Winch the com* 

poor son. plicated fastenings, and pushed it open. 


“ Go to the deuce , Who's Thomas ? ’ 
“My poor son.” 


“ Thomas who, idiot ? ” roared the jailor. 
Kin g, good 6ir. T hen in King.” 


[ One keen glance was sufficient to enable Dick ,aie in 
i a distinct ilea of the position of the locks and baits. 
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Then he stepped into the cell. 

Winch followed close at his heels, but still stood only 
on the threshold. 

He amused himself by swinging his monster bunch H 
keys to and fro. 

The cell, of which Tom was so unwilling an o<v»;,pant, 
though not what could with propriety be “-.lied com- 
fortable, yet was so when compared w;th some of tho 
others in the prison. 

Tho floor, which was composed of large flag Btones, 
was dry and clean °nd so, too, wero the walls, while a 
grated window near the roof permitted entrance to a 
moderate “mount, of light. 

But-slthoughDicknoted all these things, the principal 
portion of his attention was riveted upon his comrade. 

Tom was sitting in a dejected-looking attitude upon 
his bed. His head was bent, and his eyes rested on the 
floor beneath his feet. 

Heavy irons hampered his limbs, and made motion of 
any kind a matter of great difficulty 

And now Hick ran the principal danger. 

It was in the highest degree probable that Tom. from 
liis intimate acquaintance with Turpin, would penetrate 
his disguise, and, under the impulse of the moment, 
either say or do something that would rouse the sus- 
picions of the turnkey. 

The risk had to be run. 

So immersed was Tom King in bis meditations, that 
he did not appear cognizant of tho fact that any one 
had entered his dungeon, nor did ho lift his head ‘".util 
Winoh said, in loud cones — 

“ A visitor !” 

Tom looked up. 

He gave a sudden start as his glance foil upon 
Turpin. 

He knew him instantly. 

His very lips turned pals. 

But ere w “ould any further commit himself, Dick 
spoke — 

“Tom! To— 1 Alas! alas! my poor eon — that ever 
I should have lived to Bee you like this. My poor, poor 
boy.” 

Brief as was the time it took for Turpin to utter 
these words, yet it was long enough to allow Tom to 
recover from the first shook of his surprise, and make 
him aware under what title it was that Turpin had paid 
him this visit. 

Ho did not trust himself to rise and speak though, 
but merely assumed his former cast-down attitude. 

Dick seated himself by his side on the rude pallet, and, 
taking his hand in his own, he Baid, in the same well- 
assumed tones — 

“ Ah ! Thomas, Thomas ! I knowed this would be the 
ond ; 1 wbb sure of it. I shall die a miserable old man 
and it will be all your fault. But I won’t reproach thee, 
lad. I seo you’re down-hearted now, so I won’t say 
another word. I won’t, Thomas, I won’t.” 

Winoh was pretty well used to this kind of thing in 
reality, and yet he did not perceive in this instance that 
it was spurious. 

He lingered a minute just inside the door of the cell, 
and then went ont into the passage, where ho solaced 
himself with an instalment of the bottle of gin. 

The strict letter of his dnty was to remain present 
daring the interviews between prisoners and their 
visitors But this was merely to seo that nothing was 
handed to them in the shape of tools or spirits. 

Winoh in this instance felt sure he had nothing to 
fear on either of these grounds, his search had been so 
very systematic ; and as he was quite tired of hearing 
reproaahos and sorrowful replies, he gladly enough be- 
took himself to the corridor. 

No sooner had he gone than Tom opened his mouth 
to speak, but Turpin, by an expressive gesture, stopped 
him. 

“ I know That you are going to say,” he whispered, 
“ but never mind it. Listen to me, there is no time to 
lose.” 

“ The risk” 

“I know all that. Silence! I haue oome here in 
order that yon may effect year escape,” 

“ How — how !” 

“ Ue patient. What could you do if you had two steel 
spring saws ?” 


“ Two steel spring saws ? Anything. With a crow- 
bar get ont of Newgate.” 

“ Speak lower, the turnkey may be listening. As yet 
he has no suspicions.” 

“ Your disguise is certainly an excellent one.” 

*’ But it did not deceive you.” 

“ Oh ! no.” 

“ Yon knew mo at the first glance.” 

“ 1 did.” 

“But that is nothing. Listen to my plan.” 

“ I am all attention.” 

“ I shall send out for a pie.” 

“ A pie ?•” 

“ Yes, a meat pie. In the ernst of which will be hid- 
den the two saws of which I spoke.” 

“ I see.” 

“ 1 will cut the pie, and manage to give yon tho right 
portion. I must leave it to your own legerity to take 
them ont, and secrete them somewhere.” 

“ You may safely do bo. Oh ! Dick, my friend, I was 
beginning to despair, bnt now you have filled mo with 
new hofe.” 

41 That is well.” 

“ With two such tools much I am certain can bo done, 
and it will go hard if I do not work my way to freedom.” 

“ That is the way to Bpeak. Resolve upon accomplish- 
ing your aim. and you have more than half succeeded.” 

“ I know it.” 

“ And now for the pie.” 

“ Be carefnl, Dick.” 

“ You can trust me.” 

“ Yes, but recollect for the last few minutes you have 
been speaking to me with your own voice— in a whisper, 
it is true, but still with your own voice. I merely asked 
you to be careful lost you should forget yourself.” 

“ Thanks, my friend ; your caution is welcome. Now 
I am on my guard.” 

“ That is well.” 

Dick rose from his sea . 

He made his way towards the door. 

The turnkey was leaning with his back against the 
wall of the corridor at a few paces from the door of the 
cel). 

lie was taking another sip at the botlle of gin. 

Dick Turpin walked close up to him, and then said in 
tho humble clinging tones he had at first adopted — 

“My kind, good sir ” 

Winch was so intent upon what he was about that he 
did not notice Dick’s approach, and when he heard a 
voice at his elbow he gave a great start, and, as a natu. 
ral consequence, spilt ever so much of the gin. 

“ Confound you,” he said, in a great rage. “ What 
do you want no.J ?” 

“A thousand pardons, good, kind sir, a thousand 
pardons. I made sure you heard my footstep. Oh ! how 
sorry I am to see such good liquor wasted !” 

“ Not half so sorry as I am.” 

“But sir — good sir. My poor son is hungry.” 

“ Oh ! he be d — d !” 

“ If you please, good sir. But when he said he was 
hungry, he put two or three things in my head.” 

“Yes, curse it, and one of thorn was to come out in 
the passage, and speak to mo and make me lose half the 
bottle of gin.” 

“Believe me, kind sir, I am very sorry. Bnt there 
are worse losses in the world than that, becanse'itis one 
that can be repaired.” 

“ Well, yes, I suppose it can,” said Winch. “Bnt 
will you repair it, that’s the point ?” 


CHAPTER XCV. 

IN WHICH TWO NEW AND VERY IMPORTANT CHARAC- 
TERS ARE INTRODUCED TO THE READER OF THI3 
BISTORT. 

“ Kind sir.” 

“ Oh ! don’t be so infernally polite, but say at once." 
“ I will." 

“ Yon will ?” 

“ I certainly will.” 

“ Replace the bottle of gin.” 

“ With pleasure, good sir.” 

“ No, not Tith pleasure, but with another bottle.” 
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“ That’s what I mean.” 

“Then it don’t so much signify, does it?” 

“It does not, as you say, kind sir. But to go back 
to the remark I was about to make.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“When you interrupted mo.” 

“ Confound it, yea !” 

“ My poor sou Tom said he was hungry," 

’’You said that before.” 

“ I know I did ; but what a dreadful thin;, it is to bo 
hungry and havo nothing to eat !” 

“ [ don’t doubt it, but he can have plenty of bread and 
water at dinner-time, so that isn’t his case.” 

“ True, kind eir, but that is as good as nothing, Be- 
sides, it is a long time to wait.” 

“ Well, what do you want ?” 

“ I am tolling you, my very good sir.” 

“ Then why don’t you make haste P” 

“I am, good sir, but I am gotting old, you see, and 
infirm, and if” 

“ I tell you what it is, old cock, if you don’t say what 

you want at onee, I’m” 

“ When he said — that is, my poor unhappy, deluded 
son Tom — said he was hungry, it brought to mind that, 
as I passed down the street on tho opposite sido of tho 
way, I saw there a shop where they sold the inoat lus- 
cious-looking pies.” 

“ Coles’ ?” 

“ That may be his name, kind sir. I don’t say it 
isn’t.” 

“ Then you know the shop I mean ?” 

“ In oourse I do ; everybody in the prison knows it. 
Wliy, we have a matter of thirty or forty pies from 
there every day.” 

“Indeed. Howsingular. Why you must bo first-rate 
customers of his." 

“ I rather believo it, wo are ; but have you gone all 
this long way round to say you wanted one of bis 
pies ?” 

“ That is what I wanted to say, kind sir ; but I wished 
to make bo bold as to make a suggestion or two." 

“ Out with them, then.” 

“ Why, I thought, that though my poor boy was liuu- 

gry, yet you might not be, and still •” 

“ Still what?” 

“That if 1 send for a large pie you would not mind 
helping us eat it,” 

“ I should have no objection in the world ; and if so 
bo you want a pie fetched, why just fork over the chink, 
and yon shall have one in five minutes.” 

“The ehink? What do you mean by chink, good 
sir?” 

“ Why, how jolly green you must bo. Chink means 
money, and money means ehink.” 

“ Oh I see," said Dick, with that vacant kind of smile, 
which one often notices upon the faces of the aged. 

As he Bpoke ha took from his pocket a small leathor 
hag. . 

He undid the string with which it was fastened, and 
pulled out half-a-guinea. 

“Take this, kind sir, and buy a pie. A large one, 
and you can buy yourself another drop of gin with tho 
change, if you will be good enough to do so, kind sir.” 

“ Oh, won’t I, that's all,” 

“ You will P” 

“ Rather. Do you know I iooks upon you as one of 
the right John Bull sort.” 

“ I am glad,” said Dick, in his humblest tones, “ that 
I have found favour with you, good sir.” 

“All right. Here, Hilton! Hilton !” 

“ Who's Hilton, excellent sir ?” 

“A man that runs of errands. Oh, here he comes.” 
An old, white-haired man, in a threadbare suit of rusty 
black, came at a shuffling trot along the passages. 

“ Here, Hilton,” said Winch, as he approached. " Go 
over to Coles, and fetch a large meat pie. Would you 
like mutton or pork ?” he added, turning to Dick. 

This was an uulooked for chance of saying what he 
wished, so Dick availed himself of it instantly. 

“ I should, if it is agreeable to you, like to have a 
mutton pie, and ?iaek hake 3.” 

“ Slack what ?” 

“ ri h! I know what ho means,” said Hilton, 

“ What ?” 


“ Not baked too brown.” 

“ That’s just it.” 

“Very well, then, you shall havo just what you like, 
old filo. A large mutton pie and slack baked from 
Coles, and a pint of tho host Old Tom from Allen's, at 
the corner.” 

“ All right,” said Hilton. “ I’ll he hack in a jiffy.” 

Rejoiced beyond measure at the success of his strata- 
gem, and not doubting for a moment that Coles would 
send the pio with tho saws in it, Dick entered his old 
friend’s cell. 

By the expression on Tom's face, ho could tell he had 
overheard every word of tho dialogue between himself 
aud Winch, as he contented himself with simply smiling 
and nodding his head. 

As before, he took his seat at Tom’s side. 

In a fow moments Winch came into tho cell, carrying 
a monstrous pie, sufficient for half-a-dozen people to 
dine off. 

Tho turnkey little thought how anxious a glance tho 
seeming old fanner bestowed upon tho pie, nor the de- 
light which tumnltfld in his breast when he saw the top 
was quite pale, and that two of the little spiral orna- 
ments on the top were placed so as to touch each other. 

Winch deposited the gigantic pic upon the bed, since 
that was the only thing in the place that would at all 
serve for a table. 

Then he ran back to tho door and returned with three 
plates, knives and forks, and tho pint bottle of gin. 

“ How very good of you, sir,” said Dick “to have so 
much consideration for my misguided son. Surely yon 
will have some recompense for your gcuorous acticu.” 

As he spoke, Dick took up his knife and fork. 

“ Will you allow me to cut the pie, or will you, my 
dear sir P” 

“ Please yourself.” 

“ Thou I think T will,” said Dick "with the same silly 
smile. “ They always expect me to do so at home.” 

“ I daresay.” 

Dick cut a large piece out of t-lie pio aud placed it on 
the turnkey’s plate. 

His hand shook a little when ho made tho next cut, 
and handed Tom the piece of crust on which was the 
two ornaments. 

Then ho placed some on his own plate, and all three 
fell to eating as though they had fasted fora month. 

Winch managed to get through his lot first, and while 
ho was holding up for a second supply, he noticed Tom 
upset his plate. 

Winch just notioed the cireuuistauco, but all ho did 
was to laugh. 

He did not notice that Tom had left a tidy-size piece 
cf crust on the bed, and that he immediately covered 
it up with tho skirt of his coat. 

Their aim was at last safely and successfully accom- 
plished. 

The hearty meal they made was washed down with 
gin, and all three were on the best of terms with them- 
selves and each other. 

At last Dick rose to go. 

“ Good-bye, iny poor boy,” he said. “ I hope if yon 
are spared you will see the error of your ways.” 

“ And so do I,” said Winoh, “ for you are both jolly 
good sorts.” 

Dick shook hands warmly with Tom King, and then 
followed Wineli out of the dungeon. 

The ponderous door was closed and looked. 

Then, talking togotherlikeold friends, Turpin still pre- 
serving his deferential manner, they reached the lobby. 

Here a rather unexpected sight met Dick's gaze. 

There were four persons present. 

One was the man “ on tho look.” 

Mr. Tapner, tho governor. 

The Reverend Mr. Colley, the ordinary. 

The fourth was a shrewd, sharp featured man, who 
was a perfect stranger to Dick, though rather a cele- 
brated oharacter. 

Somehow, as Dick’s, glance fell upon these persona, a 
conviction sprang up in his mind that something was 
wrong — that tho assemblage boded ho good to him. 

The eager, earnes-t gaze which all four fixed upon him 
served to confirm him in this idea. 

He had much ado to maintain his composure, 

But he did so with a great effort. 
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Assuming as unconcernod an air as he possibly could, | 
Disk, still contiuniug his conversation with Winch, 
made hia way towards the gate. 

But when he waa about in the centreof the lobby the 
man with the shrejvd face stepped forward. 

“ One moment, sir, if you please ; I have a word to 
say to you." 

Diclt had no resource but to come to a stand, which 
ho did with a kuowleugo that he was discovered. 

“Sorry to trouble you,” said Tapner, the governor, 
advancing a step or two, “ but as wo heard it rumoured 
that it was very probable that Dick Turpiu would seek 
to obtain an interviow with hia accomplice, I seut for 
Mr. Townshend, tho Bow-atroet runnor, to examino any- . 
ouo who visited tho prisoner, with a view to ascertaining 
whether they wore really what they seemed. 

There was so much meaning in tiro way this speech 
was uttered that Turpiu felt sure hia identity was more 
than half suspected. 

Tho name of the celebrated police-officer was well- 
known to Turpin, though his persou was not, and he 
was confident that anything like an observation would 
show that he was disguised. 

As for Winch, he positively stared aghast, 

“ Come, sir,” said Townshend, as he put his hand 
upon Dick's shoulder, “ you have hoard what Mr. Tapner 
has said, and of course you cannot make any objection 
to our a icertaining that you are really the father of tho 
notorious highwayman, Tom King !" 

CHAPTER XCVI. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK AND CLAUDE DUVAL IIAVE A 

COWARDLY ATTACK MADE UPON THEM BY TI1E 

boat's chew. 

Most reluctantly indeed do we leavo Dick Turpin in a 
situation of so much peril, but it becomes absolutely 
necessary to the proper development of our story that 
wo should do so, and introduce to the reader two fresh 
characters, in whom we hope they will feel as groat an 
intarest as they do in those with whom they are already 
acquainted. 

The names of these two characters are well known, 
and familiar to the eyes and ears of all. 

Jack Kann, otherwise known as Sixteen-String Jack. 

Claude Duval. 

These are the two characters. 

Tho Claude Duval of whom wo are about to speak 
was not the one who came to an ignominious end in the 
reign of the soeond Charles, but his nephew. 

The two have often been ignorantly oonfounded. 

Jt will be recollected that when Tom King related his 
history he, towards the latter portion of it, imformed Dick 
Turpiu of the very singular way iu which he made the 
acquaintance of Sixteen-String Jack and Claude Duval, 
and how, after committing several depredations in their 
society, he had assisted them both to leave England. 

They had managed to carry off with them a rather 
large amount of money, so that when they got over to 
Paris they were able to live in the first of stylo. 

For a considerable period tho total change in their 
modo of life had a pleasant and delightful effect, but 
after tho lapse of a few months they began to loug to 
revisit England. 

This feeling, when it onco took root in their breasts, 
grow rapidly, and the desire iucreasod until they could 
go no longer without gratifying it. 

Accordingly, on the evening of the very day on which 
Tom King was taken to Newgate, the two ex-highway- 
mec, having converted everything valuable which they 
possessed into money, set out from Paris to Bonlogue- 
sur-Mer. 

This placo they reached in safety, and without the 
occurrence of any incident worthy of recordation. 

It was, however, close upou sunset when they arrived, 
for iu those days the rapid modo of transit wo now en- 
joy did not exist. 

Had it not been for their treasure, whioh amounted 
to several thousands of pounds in gold, and which they’ 
had bestowed in a shabby-looking leather portmanteau, 
they would have performed the journey on horseback. 
Aa it was it necessitated the hiring of some kind of 
wheeled couveyauce. 


They selected a post-chaise. 

In a vehicle of this description, for all tho world knows 
what post-stages were iu France a hundred and fifty 
years ago, they traversed the terribly dull, barren, and 
uninteresting piece of ground between Paris and Bou- 
logne. 

“Thank goodness,” Baid Jack, as ha opened the door 
and stepped out, “ that that’s over, and I sincerely hope 
that I may never liavo to sit inside another infernal 
machine like this." 

“ And so say I,” said Claude. “ Here, take hold of 
tho portmantle." 

Aa he spoke, he handed tho article named to Sixteen- 
String Jack, and then aiighod. 

“ I suppose,” said Jack, “ that tho best thing we can do 
will he to stop here a little while, and make a good meal.” 

“ Oh ! by all means.” 

“ We 3hall then bo ready to cross over about dark, as 
wo had arranged.” 

“Just so. Tho only thing is shall we be able to hiro 
a boat ?” 

“That is just the question.” 

“ I should think we ought.” 

“ Oh ! decidedly.” 

“It would never do for us to go by the ordinary 
packet.” 

“ It would not be over safe, for while on boaTd we 
might bo recognised by somebody or other, whioh would 
be exceedingly disagreoable.” 

“ you’re right, it would. No, it won’t do to go by the 
packet, Jack.” 

“That’s my opinion. Now I think for money we 
shall be easily enough able to hire a boat that will tako 
us over in double quick time." 

By this time the waiters from the hotel before which 
they had drawn up, came swarming round them, and 
rnado desperate efforts to carry off, not only the port- 
mantle, but themselves as well. 

“ Hands off ! Hands off 1” said Claude and Jack to- 
gether. “ Hands off ! We will carry it ourselves.” 

“Non — non — non,” they replied. 

“ Lead the way, and we will follow,” cried Jack, and 
he saluted one of tho waiters with hia foot in tho hinder 
portion of his anatomy. 

This had the desired effect, and in a minute or two 
more our friends were seated at table with the port- 
mantle between them. 

A wretched ropast, to their English notions, was set 
before them, and then Claude took an opportunity to 
speak to the waiter who placed it on the table relative to 
the possibility of their obtaining a vessel that evening 
that would take them aoross the Channel to Dover.” 

“ Impossible, mosaieurs,” replied the waiter. “ You 
have here the very best of accommodation.” 

“ I know that,” said Jack, “ but go we must ; and if 
yon can find a boat you shall have five francs for your 
pains.” 

“ Five francs ! Oh, milord, I am your very humble 
servitor.” 

“ Then it is no longer impossible r” 

“ Non, milord. This is the grand nation where every- 
thing is possible.” 

“ If yon pay for it.” 

“ Precisely, milord. I go away to make the enquiries, 
messieurs.” 

“That’s the style,” said Claude. “I’ll warrant he 
finds a boat for five francs. I’ll be hanged, though, if I 
care about this fare. Thank goodness, this is the last 
time we shall have to put up with it.” 

“Ard the wine,” said Sixteen-String Jack, as he put 
down the glass which he had just carried to his lips, and 
making a wry face as he did so, “is most damnable.” 

“ Then I won’t try it,” said Claude, laughing. 

In a few moments more the waiter returned. 

“ Have you found a boat ?” queried Sixteen-String 
Jack, eagerly. 

“I have, milord.” 

“ That will take us across ?” 

‘ Oh ! yes.” 

“What sort of a craft is itt" asked Claude Duval, 
dubiously. 

“ Oh ! magnifique. When you are ready, milords, we 
will go down to the beach.” 
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aro quite ready and waiting;,’ 
friends in one voice. “London.’ 

“ The bill, milo’-d.” ... 

“0h! yes; 1 had torgotv'on. How much /3 it ( * 

“Ten francs, milord.” _ ♦ . 

“ The devil it is, never mind ! hero is a Louis, you can 
keep the change for finding a boat.” ,, _ 

“ A million thanks, milord. This is the way. Snail X 
Cany your portmanteau ? ” ... 

“ No, thank you,” said Claude, who lifted it on to his 
shoulders without difficulty. “ We. prefer carrying it our- 
selves.” 

“ As you will, messieurs. Follow me. 

This they were not long in doing. 

As they expected, it vas quite dark. 

The distance between the hotel and the sea beach was 
inconsiderable, so it was soon passed over. 

Short as it was, however, it enabled the two friends 
(•t accustomed to the obscurity, and when they reached 
the shore they saw in the distauce a fair-sized lugger, 
while just at their feet was a boat to carry them on 
board. 

“ This is the captain of the ship,” said the waiter, 
as a man stepped out of tho boat and came towards 
them. 

“ Servant, sir,” he said. “ You want to cross the 
channel, I believe?” 

“We do,” said Jack, 11 what shall you charge to take 
us across ?” . 

“ It is a rough nig tit, messieurs, and will be rougher. 


CHAPTER XCVII. 

SIXTEEN* -STRING JACK AND CLAUDE DUVAL HAVE A GREAT 
DEAL OF DIFFICULTY IN GETTING TO ENGLAND. 

At this intimation from the captain of the lugger the 
two friends instantly gave a keen look about them. 

A large number of small dark clouds doth/ 1 the sky. 

A fresh breeze came every now and then in short and 
fitful gusts, which caused flic clouds to scud across the 
heavens at a prodigious rate. 

“ 1 am afraid so,” said Sixteen-String Jack, as he ob- 
served these signs of squally weather, “ but nevertheless 
we must cross over to-night.” 

“ 1 am ready, messieurs. My boat is strong, and the 
men good sailors.” 

“Then there is not much to fear. What shall you 
charge?” 

“ 1 cannot do it tor less than one hundred franca (£4), 
messieurs.” 

“ I suppose not,” said Jack ; “ take us over safely, and 
you shall have a hundred and fifty.” 

“It shall bo done, messieurs. Will it please you to 
step on board ? ” _ 

“ Yes, for we want as little delay as possible. 1 

As they spoke the two highwaymen walked quite down 
to the water’s edge, and stepped into the boat. 

Jack entered first, and then held ol his hands to 
Claude for the portmantle. 

“ Allow me, messieurs,” said the captain, quickly. 

“ Don’t trouble, thank you,” replied Claude, drawing 
back, “ I will give it him.’ 

The captain looked rather surprised, and well be might, 
but he came to a tolerably correct conclusion on tho sub- 
ject. , 

And that was, that the old leather concern carried 
some very valuable article indeed ; something too valu- 
able to be trusted out of the owners’ hinds. 

However, ho made no remark, hut entered the boat 
after them- and then gave the word for the men to push 
off. 


exclaimed the two I pile of cordage and canvas on the dees. *>at dowY t sttft its 
* with the portmantle behind them. 

I Some ship’s lanterns, which were hung to ditfeie * por» 
tions of the rigging, shed a dim a^d crepuscular kind of 
light upon the deck. 

By their aid Jack and Claude saw for the nrst time tho 
ouuntc nance of the captnin, and it did not prepossess them 
in his favour. 

Both were, in consequence of their wide experience, 
capital physiognomists, and in all probability, had they 
seen the captain’s face before they came on board, thef 
would have declined his services, so sinister and treacher- 
ous was it. 

A family likeness could be traced in the features of Hie 
rest of the crew. 

It was in rather an auxious tone of voice that Sixleeu- 
String Jack addressed his comrade Claude Duval 
“Claude,” he said, in a whisper, for he was fearful o'S 
being overheard, “ Claude.” 

“ Yes, Jack.” 

“ Speak low. Did you notice the captain’s face ? 

“ I did.” 

“ And what do you think of him ? ” 

“ Well, I may be mistaken, but I think be looks moiO 
like a wolf than a lamb.” 

“ You may dopeud be is no good.” 

“ Was that your idea when you looked at him ? ” 

“It was.” i 

“ So it was miue.” 

“ That is rather strange, but still it only serves to ooc 
firm me in the idea that I am right.” 

“ What do you suspect ? ” 

“Oh ! not anything in particular. But have you noticed 
■die rest of the crew ? ” 

“ No, they appear like shadows in this faint light.” 

“ Well, don’t seem to do so, but just take a good look it 
that chap there standing near the bulwarks.” 

“ I see him.” 

“ And what do you think ? ” 

“ Why, that he looks one of the greatest villains un- 
hung.” 

“ And you may depend he is, too. Such a muu as that 
weuld be capable of any atrocity.” I 

“ Look, Jack, (here is another of them about half a- 
dozen steps further aft. The lantern is shining on Lis 
face. I’ll he hanged if lie don’t look a more diabolical 
character than the other.” 

“ He does. You may make up your mind we have got 
into nice company.” 

“ That’s pretty clear.” 

“ And the sooner wo get out of it the better.” 

“ So say I, but unfortunately it can't be done until wo 
reach our journey's end.” 

“ Unfortunately, yes.” 

“ All we can do is to keep a sharp look out about 


“ That’s it. But I say, Claude.” 

“ What, Jack.” 

“ It strikes me very forcibly that if they had any idea 
cf what we carry in that portmantle behind us, they 
would try their best to get possession of it.” 

“ Oh ! don’t suggest such a thing. Vl’t’ should be in a 
nice fix if they were.” 

“ We just should.” 

“ Why, how many of them are there ? ” 

“ I can hardly tell. I have seen half-a-dozen at leash’' 

“ Have you, by Jove.” 

“ I have Indeed, and the probability is that there ate 
half-a-dozen more in different parts of the ship that we 
have not seen.” 

“ Likely enough.” 

“ So that twelve to two would be rather long odds.” 

“ A little too long, I should think, but let us hope tbat 


Tbe order was obeyed with true nautical alacrity, and ! our suspicions are groundless.” 
the little skiff 1 — for it was nothing more — was soon along ij “ T * *■ 11 

side the lugger. 

Tho two friends observed tbe same caution with their 
precious burden, and reached tbe deck of the vessel with 
it in perfect safety. 

For a few mom°nts a scene of great hustle 'ina apparent 
confusion ensued, consequent upon getting the vessel under 
weigh, but 
ranirAzd. 

Tiu» highwaymen declined to go below, but, observing a J 


“ I sincerely trust they are. Confound tne sea. and .J’ 
in it, I say. Give me tbe road." 

“And ms. Do you r /member that young jfiap that 
was with us, and helped us off? ” 

“ What, Tom King ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

•* What madeyou think of him ?” 

weigh, but when this was ^one all appearance of disorder 1 “ I can hardly tell. Happening to speak about 1/ 0 roa<% 

sajiishad. , I suppose.” 

“ What about bun f K 
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[TCRPIN IJUIN8 ELLEN AND DAVIS THAT TOM KING- IS A PRISONER IN NEWGATE.'] 


“ Oh I I was just wondering whether he was still at 
the business, and how he got on, and such like.” 

“ We shall know pretty soon, I hope. Hewaaabrave 
chap.” 

“ You are right enough there. It will be a sad pity if 
ever ha comes to grief.” 

“ It will indeed.” 

“Perhaps we shall meet him when we land.” 

“ Likely enough.” 

Poor Tom 1 The speakers little thonght that at that 
very honr he was an i ornate of the prison of Newgate. 

CHAPTER XCVIII. 

THE TWO HIGHWAYMEN ACHIEVE A BARREN VICTORY. 
Thj? state of affairs on board the little vessel was rather 
peculiar, and especially dangerous to our friends. 

As the last words passed their lips, a dark, lithesome 
figure crawled away from the bulk of oordage on which 
they were lifting, and in a strange, gliding, oghidious 


sort of fashion, made its way to where the captain was 
standing. 

This dark and half-defined figure now rose to its full 
height, and showed that it was a boy of about fifteen 
years of age. 

An aspect of low, ferooions cunning wae on his face. 

“Well, Jacob,” said the captain, in a low voice, as 
oon as he approached, “ have yon heard anything?” 

“ Lots, but not much of any importance." 

“ Ha ! they are cautions.” 

“ They are, and something more.” 

“ What ?” 

11 Snspicioua.”’ 

“ Indeed, We must be oautions.” 

“ You must indeed, for, from what 1 have heard, they 
are not men to be easily overcome or taken by surprise.” 
■*“ But the portmantle ?” 

“It is behind them as they sit, and so placed that tt 
would be impossible to remove it without their know* 
ledge.” 


Ho. 20. 


Price One Halfpenny. 
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“Confound them! But the oontents, Jacob — the con- 
tents ! ” 

“ They are of greet ye lue. But whether gold or jewel) 
is more than I can toll. 18 

The captain's eyes glister 'id with cupidity. 

“ Gold or jewels ? ” 

K Yes, Ian almost sure it contains either one or the 
other.” 

“ Very good, then they snail be onrs. Jacob ! ” 

“ Yea, sir.” 

“ Go round to every one of the crew, and tell them to 
be armed in readiness for the signal." 

“ Ay, ay, sir ! ” 

“ And when it is given, to pounce on the two men and 
either slay them or make then? prisoners according as 
things turn out.” 

The hoy Jacob, in the Rime snake-like fashion which 
had formerly characterised him, glided away, and one 
after another made the crew acquainted with the captain’s 
orders. 

1 1 was well for our friends that they were 00 far pre- 
pared as they were. 

Fney still continued their conversation, which turned 
chiefly upon old exploits. 

They were somewhere about mid-chaaae' 

As the reader suspects, the crew of this Yeesei. were 
pirates : not bold, hardy men who contested bravely i«od 
fearlessly for what they got, but mean, sneaking hounds, 
who were ever ready to take an advantage of those who 
happened to fall into their hands 

Little did Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack think 
that they owed their lives so far to the position which 
they had taken up. 

But so it was. 

As they sat it was a matter of impossibility for any 
•ne to get behind them. 

Had not such been thy case, the assassins dagger would 
long before hare drank their hearts’ blood. 

But presently something came under Jack’s notice that 
made him stop short in what he - as saying. 

“Be on vour guard.” he said, in a low tone. ‘‘Look 
before you.’’ 

In obedience to his friend’s hurried command, Claude 
carried his hands to the butts of his piBtols, so that they 
could be brought into immediate requisition, and looked 
before him. 

Just separable from the rigging and the shadows which 
it cast he could see several dark forms. 

They were the crew of the boat crawling stealthily to 
attack them. 

Claude in a moment comprehend**! the danger, and 
cried, in startling tones — 

“Up, and defend yourself, Jack, or yon are a dead 
man ! ’ 

As he spoke, he himself sprung to hi3 feet, and holding 
a pistol in his left hand, drew his heavy sword from its 
scabbard, and waved it with great swiftness around him. 

“ Confusion ! ” cried a voice, which the highwaymen 
immediately recogniz' d as the captain’s. “ Confusion ! 
We are disocverea. Upon them, my brave hearts ! ” 

A gutteral kind of yell burst from the throats of the men, 
snd they precipitated themselves upon Jack and Claude. 

But they quickly found they had got no children to con- 
tend with, and after the first onslaught they drew back 
from the terrific sweeps Claude made with his sword with 
something like panic and dismay stamped upon their 
faces. 

Two of their number already lay bleeding on the deck, 
while several were severely wounded. 

In repelling the attack, Claude and Jack placed them- 
selves in a position best suited to the purpose. 

Back to back. 

That was the position. 

Only for a space of time of a second’s duration did the 
ship’s crew retreat ; then, animated by the words of the 
captain, they rushed for ward with redoubled fury. 

It was almost more than our friends could do to keep 1 
ofl so manv foes, but *“- A managed with infinite skill 
to do ev. 

The sharp reports of the pistols, the clashing of sworde, 
the cries of the combatants, and the groans of the 
wounded and dying, made up a chorus of sounds that 
would here befitted Pandemonium. 

tv was with a feeling of the greatest rage that both 


the highwaymen fonght, hut yet they wore careful not t* 
let it mind their caution 

’from the first they had gained a slight advantage, 
and both knew to the full the importance of maintain, 
mg it, and that, if once lost, it could never be regained. 

A combat, such as the one we describe, must of neces- 
sity endure hut s. few moments. 

More than one- -half of the crew lay helpless or dead 
upon the deck, and then the remainder cast away their 
weapons, fell opon their knees, and sued for quarter. 

This was granted them on the condition that they 
moved not an inch from where they then were, until it 
was decided what should he done with them 
This they, with one voice, promised to do, but our 
friends nevertheless kept a sharp eye upon them 
Jack ami Claude had both received several severe 
wound:, during the contest, and to these they gave their 
first and immediate attention. 

“ It was a close touch for both of us,” said the former, 
as he tied a bandage round his comrade’s arm, “ hot we 
havegot out of it pretty well.” 

“ Y e«, but what are we to do with these prisoners ?” 

“ There, I confess, you puzzle me.” 

“ Are they to be trusted, think you ? ” 

“ Not so far as you can see them.” 

“ That is decisive, then.” 

“ What are you going to do ? ” 

“ I propose that we make them all get Smo the boat 
that brought us on board, and thou cut it adrift.” 

“ Agreed ; it shall be done.” 

“ Then, raising his voice, Sixteen-String Jack said — 

“ Your lives are spared on condition that you at once 
betake yourselves to the boat, and cast off.” 

“ Mercy, mercy ! good sirs, we shah be lost.” 

“And a good loss, too. Which will you do; you can 
take your choice. Get into the boat, or stay here and he 
shot ? ” 

“ The boat — the boat,” they cried. 

“ Be still. Rise one of you at a time and do so.” 
Muttering inaudible maledictions, the fellows rose and 
did their bidding. 

They were rank cowards, or they would have made 
another attempt to conquer their foes. 

It was, perhaps, as well that they got into the boat as 
quietly as they did. s 

As soon as the last had entered the frail bark, Claude 
cut the rope, and they drifted away in the darkness in 
a moment. 

The sea, our friends fonnd, and very much to their con. 
sternation, was in a state of great agitation, as though a 
storm was at hand. 

The crests of the billows were quite white, and a 
thick foam floated on the surface of the water. 

They strained their eyes after the boat, but it was 
invisible. 

“ We have done a foolish thing,” said Jack, 

“ That was precisely my thought when we spoke 
“We are going to have a storm, and we should have 
kept some of those men on hoard to manage the boat. 
As for myself I am, as 1 may say, quite a novice iu 
nautical matters.” 

“ Never mind, we must do the best we can, and trust 
to providence for the rosult.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” said a voice 

The langh was screeching and unearthly. 

The suddenness with which it came, and the abrupt- 
ness with which it ceased, made the blood rush with a 
sickening sensation round their hearts. 

“ Ha! ha !” said the voice again. 

Quick as lightning Jack turned in the direction whence 
the hideous sound proceeded, snd there saw, standing on 
the bulwarks, the figure of a man. 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” said the mac, on perceiving he wue 
observed. “ Ha ! ha ! ” 

“ Who can it be ? ” asked Duval, anxiously. 

** The captain.” 

CHAPTER XCIX. 

THS CArfAJUf COKES TO A BAD END AND SO DOES HIS 
BOAT. 

Si*tk*w-Stbiko -ace’s assertion was perfectly correct. 
It was the cap tic. who stood upon the bulwarks. 

It was the captain who had articulated that diseordaat 
laugh. 
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Bat whst mi his object for behaving tkaa they could 
lot conceive. 

Almost at tn.- commencement of the encounter Jack had 
given him a frightful wound with his sword* crlnoh he folly 
believed was a mortal one. 

But in this, it would seem, ne had made a mistake. 
“Come down,” paid Jack, “and on ondition of your 
weering the vessel safely, we will not only spare your life, 
but give yon a reward a e well." 

“Ha 1 ha!” 

“ What in the world deei he find to laugh at. * 

“That’ a just what I should like to know, replied Claude. 
“ Perhaps this will aid us a little.” 

As he spoke, he stooped and picked off the deor one of 
tho ship’s lanterns, which during the affray had been dis- 
engaged from its position. 

It was, however, uninjured, and the light within burning 
steadily, so that when Claude held it above his head he 
was able to diffuse a tolerable amount of illumination about 
him. 

The figure of the captain became more plainly revealed. 
“ Ha ! ba ! ” he e»,id 

“ Look, look 1 ” cried Claude, “ what is it he holds in his 
arms ? ” 

Jack strained his vision to the utmost. 

“ It is the treasure,” he said. “ He has got the 
treasure.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” screamed the captain, in a yet louder tone 
of voice, “ I am even with you now, and shall die re- 
venged." 

As he uttered the word revenged he, in spite of its grea 
weight, swung the portmanteau in the air. 

It wr.3 evident he had so far recovered from the blow 
he had received as to be able to make biB way to where 
the portmanteau containing the whole worldly wealth of 
the two friends was deposited, and then feeling that his 
hours, nay, minutes, were numbered, had determined to 
die revenged. 

“ Drop that,” said Jack, sharply, and running lorward. 
But he only precipitated matters. 

Uttering a loud and fearful yell, which sounded dismally 
above the moaning of the wind, the captain clutched the 
portmanteau to hia breast, and sprang over the ship’s side 
into the sea. 

Claude and Jack rushed to the bulwark and peered 
over, but though the former waved the lantern in every 
direction, not a trace of the captain could be seen, Bind of 
necessity of their treasure also. 

They looked rather blankly at each other. 

“ Gone,” said Jack, at length. 

“ Clean,” added his comrade. 

Then they looked once more over the ship’s side. 

“ Curse the captain and ship, crew and all ! Tftat 
rascally waiter to put us into such hands. But I'll be 
even with him, if I have to make a journey to France on 
purpose.” 

“ Wbat’s done can’t be helped,” said Claude, who was 
of a ntore philosophic turn of mind. “ Altogether I think 
we have made a nice mess of it. Just look at the waves 
and the ship — what do you call it — yawa about every- 
where. It’s very odd to me if we don’t rejoin our treasure 
now.” 

These words recalled Jack to a contemplation of the 
state of things around him, and of a surety what he saw 
was anything but assuring. 

“ We’re in for it this time, that’s certain. There’ll be a 
terrific storm, and — good heavens ! what’s that ? ” 

A tremendous report like the discharge of a t»nnon 
saluted their ears, and forced this ejaculation from his 
lip-i and then the next moment a mass of something fell 
bodily upon the deck and partly into the water, causing 
the vessel to lean frightfully on one side, so much thatonO 
pert of the deck was quite under water. 

By a grea ‘ effort the two friends managed to keep toeir 
feet. 

“The topmast,” cried Claude. “Tho fopn^yt haa 
gone We must cut the ship clear, or she will dadt at 
onoe.” 

He sprang forward as he spoke, and with hie eworj 
commenced cutting through tb» oomnl Seated mass of sails 
and roper 

It was a tedious job, but jack assisted him, and, «s 
Jtheir weapons were keen, they soon managed to eat K 
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through and then with a great splash the whole fell into 
the see . 

The ship, as a natural result, quickly righted herself, 
bat by this time the threatening tempest fairly com- 
juauoed. 

The wind howled and shrieked, and every now and then 
the waves would splash on to th3 deck. 

The darkness rapidly increased, so that in a few minutes 
our friends were unable to see each other, and as for 
, hearing that was quite oat of the question, unless he hap* 
srt ... to have his month in his ear. 

Their position was about as perilious * one as could 
veil he imagined. 

Totally ignorant of nautical matters. 

Totally ignorant of their wheroabonts. 

What b >pe of stu\ : ving the fury o.' tlie elements could 
they have ? 

Very little, if any at ail. 

it so happened that the vessel belonging to the rascally 
captain was well and strongly built, and no doubt, under 
proper management, would have come out of such a storm 
unscathed, but left entirely to t\ie mercy of the winds and 
waves, it seemed little short of an impossibility that she 
would escape. 

On the contrary, there was every reason to think that 
she would drift upon some rock and then go to pieces, 

A sudden lull came. 

It is by no means an unusual thing for such to be the 
case, but when it does it is a sure prognostic that it is 
only the tempest collecting its scattered energies for a 
stronger and more furious effort. 

But it gave Jack an opportunity to speak. 

“ Claude, Claude ! ” he said. “ Are you safe ? ” 

“ Quite. And you ? ” 

“ All right at present. Surely this is our last escape. 
The tempest will burst forth again with ten-fold fory, 
and then, I fear, down we shall go.” 

“ U.ow far are we from land ? ” 

“ I have not the remotest idea. But, Claude ! ’’ 

“ Yes, Jack.” 

“ Find a piece of rope and lash yourself tightly to a 
spar now you Lave a chance.” 

“ I will. You, of course, will do the same P ” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ Have you a rope, my friend ? ” 

“ Y’es.” 

“ So have I.” 

“ Hake haste, then, and lash yourself, flyou will 
too late. I expect the return every instant.'' 

“ Leave me to myself. There, all is right now,” 

“ You are sure you are secure ? ’’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then we have done all that is in our power to do to 
save oar lives. The rest we must leave in the hands of 
Providence.” 

“ I fear there is no help for it ? ” 

“ There is not.” 

“ Confound the captain, then, and all the whole lot.” 

“ I cry amen, with all my heart.” 

“ It certainly is not Just the death I mould have 
chosen, but I suppose we must put up with it. Ha 1 
here it comes again. Good bye, old fellow.” 

“ Oh, don’t despair. I shan’t say good bye. We — ” 

A gust of wind, of most tremendous force, came at 
this moment, and cut him short in what he was about 
to say. 

Well was it they had taken the precaution they had >r 
without a doubt they would have been swept into the 
boiling Bea, the froth upon the surface of which, glis- 
tened faintly through the darkness. 

And thee to add to their discomfiture a gigantic vave 
broke over the vessel, drenching them in a mcmen* from 
head to foot. 


CHAPTER C. 

THE IWO HIGHWAYMEN XKACH THE LAN1> IN SAFETY. 
ThX rudderless ship plunged madly onwards. 

Sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other, scal - 
ding swiftly along, sometimes in a straight line sometimes 
to the past, sometimes to the west. 

But so pitch dark was it that the two highwaymen 
pot aware of these vagaries in her flours” 

An anxious hoar passed. 
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Sixty minutes, oyeiy one of which they folly expected to 
be their last in life. 

And all this time the norm continued with unabtAing 
riolenoe. 

The two mends had secured themselves so a large balk 
of wood, which they kiew, in the event of the vessel going 
down under their feet, would float easily. 

About six feet apart, one being at one end and one at 
the other, so f hat they should not, come what would, be 
separated. 

They felt a consciousness that they had done all in the\r 
power for their own preservation, and calmly awaited the 
result. 

Although the space between them was so inconsiderable, 
yet they were unable, even by shouting at the top of their 
voices, to make themselves heard. 

But when that hour had passed the hurricane began to 
diminish. 

A faint gray light appeared in the sky to the right or 
them. 

It was the dawn of the coming day. 

Right glad were they to see this sign, not only because 
it foretold the cessation of the stosm, but because it en- 
abled them to form some idea of their precise position. 

The spume upon the seething waves gradually disap- 
peared. 

They no longer tossed and tumbled as they did. 

In fact, it seemed that as the light in the eastern sky 
increased in brightness so (lid the storm decrease. 

At last land came in sight. 

Dim, shadowy, and indistinct it looked, but stilly land it 


It was dead ahead. 

“ Can you swim, Claude ? ” asked Sixteen-btiing Jack, 
at length, when he found his voice could be heard. 

“ A little.” 

“ I can swim well, though I have not practised lately. 

I think the best thing we can do now there is no fear of 
Our being washed overboard will be to cut ourselves loose 
again, and so be prepared for any emergency that may 
arise.” 

“ I think so too, and I shall be very glad to do as you 
suggest, for my limbs are so cramped with the cold and 
wet, and being so long in the same position, that 1 have 
scarcely any use left.” 

“ That you will soon get the better of ray friend,” said 
Jack, as with bis sword he severed his bonds ; “ you will 
only have to move about a little.” 

Claude quickly followed his example, and though at 
first be kept his feet with difficulty, yet in a little while he 
found himself all right. 

Their first and most natural impulse was to go forward, 
and endeavour to make out tlieir position. 

“Have you any idea whereabouts we are?” asked 
Claude of Jack, who had taken a long and careful look 
around him. 

“ Not the least, and yet ” — 

“Yet what?” 

“ It seems impossible that we can have come so 
far; hut still that place yonder looks like the North 
Foreland.” 

“ It does,” said Claude, looking in the direction Jack 
radicated “And it is the North Foreland too,” he 
added, after a few minutes observation. 

“ If it is, then all will be well.” 

“ It is very fortunate the storm abated when it did, or 
otherwise wo should have been dashed to pieces upon 
those r(X:ks,” 

“ It was what I expected every moment. Still, I do 
not think wo are in any great danger now. Plenty of 
fishermen live upon the beach, and as soon as they see a 
vessel so dismantled as this is, and going entirely at the 
discretion of tLe winds and waves, they wifi put off in 
their boats and take us ashore.” 

“ Let us hope bo.” 

“ I think we may reasonably indulge in such a hope, 
Vjd then a day's rest, ana we are ready for the road.” 

“ Not quite,” sard Claude. 

1 Why not ? ” 


" That’s true,” said Jack, as he stroked his chin, “ an* 
commonly true.” 

“ We can’t go upon tuf road without equipments.' 

“ No.” 

“ What sha/ , we do then ? " 

“ I’ll tell you.” 

“ What?’’ 

“ Pad it ! ” 

“ No. That won’t dc. I don’t like ti_, idea.” 

“ How vexations it is, though probably we ourselvea 
are moet to blame.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ By being over-solicitious about the portmantle. You 
may depend it was that circumstance alone that raised 
the captain’s suspicions.” 

“ Like enough. But then it is only natural one shonld 
be careful in such a case.” 

“True! But, however, its no good grumbling about 
what’s done and can’t be helped. I only hope we shall 
soon see some of the fishermen’s boats you spoke of.” 

“ Then you have your wish, for look, I can see no less 
than three putting oft'.” 

“ So they are. Wave your hat or your handkerchief, 
or something of that sort, to let them know we are in 
distress.” 

The fishermen quickly perceived these signals of our 
friends, and rowed forward with still greater speed. 

The distance to the shore seemed insignificant, but it 
took the boats a long time to reach them. 

At last, however, they eame alongside. 

A few words served to make them aware of the state 
of affairs, and they resolved to tow the lugger into the 
haP'oar. 

In pursuance of this determination, a rope was at* 
tached and the vessel drawn as far towards the land as it 
would come. 

By the time this was done it was broad daylight, and 
the sun shed his warm beams upon the now placid sea, 
which gave not the slightest token of the storm. 

The whole of the crew of the boat who had been left 
upon the deck had been washed overboard, except one, who 
only escaped his companions’ fate by having been jammed 
into a corner. 

He was quite dead, of course. 

Still this was sufficient confirmation of the truth of 
their story. 

The fishermen all offered to find the two highwaymen 
with a shelter, and they gladly enough accepted the offer 
of one of them. 

Our friends were not entirely penniless, in fact, be- 
tween them they had somewhere about twelve pounds, 
aud with some of this money they were able to get a 
tolerable meal. 

After this they resolved to seek that repose of which 
they stood so much in need. 

The bed upon which they were to reef was a hard one, 
but, despite of that, it was inviting enough to them, and 
it was not long after they threw themselves upon it before 
they were sound and f3st asleep. * 

It was not possible for human beings tc, undergo what 
they had undergone without being thoroughly exhausted} 
indeed, it is questionable whether many could have been 
found who would have held out so long as they did. 

But they were rather exceptional beings. The peculiar 
kind of life they had for so long led hardened their con- 
stitutions, and made them almost insene ible of fatigue. 


CHAPTER CI. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK AND CLAUDE DUVAL HAY* A 
RATHER EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURE ON THE HIGH- 
WAY. 

The day was almost gone when Sixteen-String Jack, 
after several uneasy movements, awoke. 

He started np at once, and hastening to the little window 
in the apartment, looked out. 

Remote objects — for the window look, '1 lanaward— 
' were indistinct, and those, at even a short distance enly. 


“ Don’t yon forget that the confounded captair carried j imperfectly defined, _ 

off our wealth. How are we to buy horses and new 1 Night was coming rapidly, la half an-hcui ft vould 
clothes too, for when these have been dried which we have oe quite dark, 


on they will not be geod for mnefe.’ ’ 


Claude was still sleeping ecmadl/, but Jack, th ratine 


not man op thr road. 


that the time for potion had arrived, placed hi* hand upon 
him, and awoke him. 

“Up, Claude,” he said. “Up, and he stirring, it 
will scan be night.” 

“ What shall we do ?” 

“ That, when you are thoroughly aroused, is a question 
we must carefully discuss.” 

“ Begin at once_ said Claude, springing up, tho-* 
roughly awake, begin at once.” 

“ About these fishermen.” 

“ Well, what abnut them ? ” 

“You see, people are so cursedly officious. Now this 
boat too, you’ll see, they won’t let rest as they might, but 
make no end of inquiries and bother about it.” 

“ They will, yon may rest assured of that.” 

“Very well, I don’t want any more than you do to be 
mired up in anything of that sort directly we set our feet 
•n the shore. It wouldn’t be at all pleasant.” 

“ 4nd certainly not at all sale. I tell you what it is, we 
mutsv give them the slip.” 

“ So I think.” 

“ This window is not far from the ground ; now I think 
we might easily he able to drop it.” 

“ Oh ! of course j and then off we go, and they can 
settle their affairs in the best way they can.” 

" Exactly.” 

“ Let ns net about it at once, for who knows how soon 
they may be coming upstairs after us ? ” 

“It i. jlenty dark enough, I think, to make our depar- 
ture unobserved.” 

“ Plenty ; and besides, they are likely enough busy 
about their daily avocations, and would not notice ns.” 

“ They would not expect we were going to elope, and 
they will he rather aetonished when they find the place 
empty.” 

“Ha! ha! They will. Now, how are we to get 
down ? ” 

As he spoke, Jack unfastened the little latticed case- 
ment, and opened it. 

“ The place is little better than a hut,” replied Claude. 
We ought only to require our hands and arms to aid us in 
our descent.” 

“ You are right, that is all we shall require,” said 
Sixteen- String Jack, who had estimated tb-' depth to the 
ground with his eye. 

“ Come on, then. Let me drop first.” 

But Jack had already lowered himself from the 
window. 

He bung for a moment by his hands, in order to steady 
himself, and then let go. 

He alighted upon the little patch of garden at the 
back of the oottage, so that he made no sound that would 
be sufficient to give an alarm. 

He was very quickly joined by Claude, who said — 

“Now, Jack, I think the best thing we can do is to 
push on towards London, as we at first arranged.” 

“ Hang it, yes. We thought of having cash enough 
to lead a merry life there for some time to come, but 
that confounded captain baulked ns out of that intention.” 

“ Ah ! well ‘ it is never worth while to grieve over 
joilt milk. We must set to work and get some more.” 

“ I suppose we must ; but come, climb over these 
palings, and set us betake ourselves to the high road, or 
■,ve shall be discovered.” 

“Bight!” was the reply, and then they scrambled 
hastily over the palisades that bounded the Uttle garden, 
and, after crossing a field two, they came to the high 
road. 

T< all appearance nothing was in sight or hearing, 
ao tney opened a gate, land passed through it without 
hesitation 

“Now, Claude,” said Sixteen-String Jack. “There 
3 clearly no resource but to begin bus me- s afresh.” 

“ So I think ; but we **o very ill provided with the 
/■eceseaoea.’' 


for imj length of time without resting in order to recover 
breath, 

The,- were a good two miles on their road, though, 
before they did c me to a halt. 

“ Hark,” said Jack, suddenly, as a faint sound reached 
his ears. “ Hark ! ” 

“ Horses,” said Claude. 

“ Yer, I can hear two. They are coming along at an 
easy rate, are they not ? ” 

“They are.” 

“ Shall we 
“ Try our hands ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ With all my heart ; it’s a long time since we had any 
practice.” 

“ It is. But what have you in the shape of weapons ? ” 
“ My sword.” 

“ No pistols ? ” 

“No.” 

“ I have two, but they are discnaged and I have no 
means of reloading them.” 

“ We must get the horses," said Jack ; “ those are what 
we stand in the greatest need of.” 

“ I am afraid we shall have some trouble if they are 
determined men.” 

“ Pho— pho ! the more danger the better ! Stand on 
one side here in the shadow of the hedge along with me, 
and when they cjme up let us jump suddenly upon 
them.” 

“ Agreed.” 

The two highwaymen now took up their position, and 
waited with some impatience the coming of their prey. 

The two approaching horsemen came along with great 
deliberation. 

They were evidently in no great hurry. 

As they drew nearer the sound of voices rose upon the 
air. 

In the silence there was round about that place any little 
noise could be heard at a great distance. 

“ Don’t mention such a thing, brother Zebedee,” they 
heard a voice say, in oleaginous accents, “ pray don’t men- 
tion such a thing ; you put me quite in a shiver.” 

“ I am in a shiver myself,” said a voice in reply, “ and 
have been ever since I mounted.” 

“ You are not accustomed to horseback riding, brother, 
I know, but then the steed only proceeds at a walk.” 

“ Yes, but he don’t walk steady, and he goes from side 
to side as though he was drunk. I never knew such a 
stupid beast.” 

“ We haven’t much much further to go, brother.” 

“ Thank goodness for that, then, for I was afraid to ask 
the question.” 

“ Not three miles, certainly.” 

“ But when I think of the chapel-money we carry with 
us, and remember that there are ungodly men called 
highwaymen roaming about at night, seeking whom they 
may devour — I mean plunder, my blood flow* chill in my 
veins, for we, the chosen of the people, are men of peace ; 
and besides, we are not able to defend ourselves.” 

“ Don’t talk of such things, brother Zebedee, I say. 
The Lord be praised I beard to-day that one of fhe men 
of Belial, of whom you spoke, has even been captured 
and lodged in jail.” 

“ Then let us rejoice. Is it that roaming Kou, Tumin, 
they have takes in the tf ils ? ” 

“i «; bnt it is comrade, as he calls himself, Th*-,. *1 
King, by name.” 

“ Stand!” said Jsl ^ ^ in aufhontative 

tones, and Pitching fl, e ’ sp£aker ’ s ' horse by thu as 

no spoke. Stand j Yana money or your life.” 


* CHAPTER Cn. 

BOT UIISS TO ME. T0WNSH8ND AND DICK TURPIN IN 
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‘ We are; bat we nvest d« tfct Veit we <hul Our 
Defeat courso just at present will be to place as great , 

distance is we eaa between the plaoe we have just jgft “Oh, Lord!” • aane-l J brother Zebedee, a* Ckwvle 
and oureaive*.” *Nk)wed the actions of Sixteen-String Jack, “we are 

“ Ind ’ b'.rably.’ nndoue.” 

“ Forwatd, then.” ' Quiek,” eried Jack. “ Hand over everything valuable 

For some time pothemg further wae said, bnt both , get jtnt possess, and your Hves are spared. Refuse, and I >i<* 
lorward at a walk that was almost a trot. your head ertf at a single blow.’ 

is wee > pace, however, which they could net keep gp) “ M-wof 1 ” 
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"“There is no ococsinn to be merciful. n> e money, you 

oious rogues.* 

The threat or amcg away then- nv" or sreaxua the re- 
tactance they felt to disgorging the motey, and a tolerable- 
sised hag was placed in Jack’s hands. 

It was very weighty. 

’Jhe two clergymen— fer such tney were, dissenting 
clergymen, evidently— expected that having given ur the 
money they would be suflered to depart in peace, but in 
thin expectation they were mentably deceived. 

“ Alight ! ” cried Claude and Jack at the same mo- 
ment. “ Dismount at once.” 

“ But ” 

“ Do you hesitate ? We ".nail he obliged to send you 
to fill your destined place with the blessed.” 

“ No, no ! ” they both cned, as they roile' 5 **6! them 
horses with the greatest precipitation. 

“Why?” said Claude, with a laugh, “you ought, ac- 
cording to what yon preach, to he most anxious to quit 
this wicked world.” 

“ That’s never the case with a parson, though,” said 
Jack, as he sprang upon the back of one of the horses. 

“But what are we to do?” said Zebedee, ruefully, 
“ what are we to do ? ” 

“ Go to the devil,” said Claude, who had also mounted. 

Then digging their spurs into the horses’ sides, they 
sped away with great swiftness in the direction of London, 
leaving the two men — the chosen of the people — discon- 
solate in the middle of the road. 

“ These are capital horses,” cried Claude, a few minutes 
afterwards, as they slackened speed to ascend a rather 
steep hill, “ capital horses.” 

“ I think, altogether, the adventure was most oppor- 
tune; certainly one never gave us less trouble to carry 
out.” 

“ But there was a bag,” said Claude ; “ what does it 
eontaiu ? ” 

“ Money, of course.” 

suppose it does from what we overheard them say. 
But what kind of money is it ? How much is there ? ” 

“ It’s a deuce of a weight,” replied Jack, as he took 
it from his pocket. 

“ So much the better.” 

“ They must be half-crowns, I think.” 

“ I wish they were sovereigns.” 

“ Never mind, we ought to be content.” 

“ But suppose you just open the bag to see what kind 
of coin it really does contain.” 

“ With all the pleasure in life.” 

The mouth of the bag was very securely fastened with 
a thin slip of leather, and Jack was sometime before he 
could undo it. 

By the time he had done so they had reached the sum- 
mit of the hill. 

The country before them was visible for many miles, 
and just a few degrees above the horizon was the rising 
moon. 

The light it shed was small, yet still it was a light and 
Berved to illuminate objects. 

Claude looked rather anxiously towards his friend as he 
dived his hand into the moufh of the bag. 

“ What are they ? ” he asked. 

“ Half-crowns, I think.” 

“ Guineas, I hope.” 

“Coppers, by jingo!” exclaimed Sixteen- String Jack, 
as he pulled out his hand, and looked at the coins he had 
brought forth. 

“Never! That would be too bad.” 

a feet, Claude, those smooth-tongued rascals have 
sold us — sold us dead as hammers.” 

Both looked rather blank. 

A faint ra^of hope sprang up in Jadfs mind. 

. Perhaps, he said, and he threw the handful of coppers 
into the road as he spoke, “ perhaps they are mixed silver 
and copper together.” ■'* 

There was just a poasiDuity tha- ._,is might be the case, 
so he set about verifying it at once. 

But no, “ the chosen ” bad btv» me too many fcr 
mem. J 

The Psg contained nothing but coppers. 

Confound them ! ” said Jack, as soon as he had as- 
sured himself beyond all possibility of doubt that this 
w»e Hie case. “They have bilked' us. What shall we 


" Riae back, of oonrse. They can’t have gone fer, and 
you may depend they have two other bags somewhere is 
their possession.” 

“ What makes yon tomk that ?” 

“ Why, it is evidently the proceeds of a subscription, or 
something of that sort.” 

“ Yes — yes.” 

The gold would be sorted into one bag, the silver into 
another, the copper into another.” 

“ Of course it would,” said Jack, turning his horse’s 
head round. “ i ome or. I’ll serve them out for cheating 
me in that way. I thought they gave up monstrous 
quiet.” 

“ So did I, hut I attributed that to their cowardii V* 

“ Especially from what they had said just before.” 
“Yes.” *• 

“ But you may depend, J ack, reason they gave In 

os they did was to get off, and so make sure of the 
large sum which I feel convinced they carry about with 
them.” 

“ I give them credit for their cunning. It was hearing 
them talk that misled me.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ Why, when they spoke of the chapel money, I made 
sure when he put that heavy bag in my hand that I 
had got it, and so did not think it worth while to 
search further.” 

“ I full into just the same mistake.” 

“We on edit not to grumble altogether. We have got 
hold of two first-rate horses.” 

“ That’s true enough. But come, after them ! They 
are only on foot, so we shall be sure to overtake them.” 

“ The quicker we are after them the better, then ; but 
just reflect, we are going back to the very place we were 
so anxious to leave.” 

“ Reflection be hanged ! Come on. 1 should never 
know what it was to rest again if I was bilked by two 
parsons in this way. Come on.” 

The highwaymen put spurs to their steeds, and descend- 
ing the hill with great rapidity, reached the spot in a few 
moments where they had left “ the chosen.” 

But now not a trace of them was to be seen anywhere 
about ths spot. 

On this side the hill all was darkness, so that tht-jf 
could see only imperfect., ibout them. 

Yet they were quite certain they were not where they 
had been left. 

“ Go on gently, Claude. Perhaps they have walked 
along the road. If so, we shall very soon overtake 
them.” 

At a more moderate speed they now oontinued their 
course, but nothing of the reverend gentlemen oould 

they see. 

This circumstance had the natural effect of whetting 
their desire .to find them out. 

“ They are more cunning than I could hay* believed,” 
said Jack. “ Doubtless, expecting we should discover we 
have been put off with coppers, and that we should -ids 
back after them they have taken the opportunity, of hiding 
themselves somewhere.” 

“ I wish I could find them,” he replied ; “ but I am 
afraid we shall be compelled to give up the attempt. We 
have no idea where to look.” 

“No, that’s the worst of it. Likely enough, they are 
hiding close at hand, aud listening to every word we 
say.” 

“ I am very loath to confess myself beaten, but this 
time I am afraid I must. Hark ! what is that ? ” 

The highwaymen bent forward in their saddles in an 
attitnde of intense listening. 

A strange sound came to their ears. 

CHAPTER CIII. 

DICK HAS A NARROW ESCAPE PROM A MAD BUL- IN 
SMITHFIELO. 

'Thb expression upon the faoe of Mr. Townshend when 
he put his hand upon Dick’s shoulder, and spoke in 
the manner we have recorded, was really something to 
. see. 

( The governor was scarcely, if any, less pieased, and 
he rubbed his huge hands together with the briskness of 
aatufhotiak. 
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The ordinary looked on with elevated iands. 

Dick Turpin well enough knew that the moment 
Mr. Townshtnd, the experienced Bow-street runnel 
began to 0 / .mine him, his disguise w ould be detected, 
And feeling this w n - ’"-witable, he adopted a bold course 
of action. 

He waa abl 3 to ta&e in at a glance all tl*e fearurea of 
his position. . . . 

Mr. Townahend would be his most formw 3 ole op. 
ponent. 

Him therefore disposed of he might stand c chance. 

He acted upon this idea instantaneously. 

Doubling his fist, he struck the officer full in th© face 
with it, who certainly was quite unprepared for such an 
at ault. 

He measured his full length upon the stones in the 
lobby. 

No one could have withstood °uch a crushing blow 
as that as. 

Dick did net wait for the surprise which this sudden 
attack had elicited to dissipate, but, plunging his hands 
into the skirti of his coat, drew out a pair of pistols 
He pointed one at the governor and the chaplaio. 

The other to the man on the lock, who stood looking on 
in something like bewilderment, for he had not been told 
of the suspicions which his superiors entertained. _ 

“ Move, and you are dead men ! ” said Turpin. ' 1 
cover you both with this pistol. It is loaded with two 
bullets. Stand where you are, and be silent if you wish 
to preserve your lives/’ 

This was said in a tone that admitted of no doubt as to 
its earnestness. 

Then pointing the other pistol at the man on the lock, 
he cried — 

“ Open the door, or as surely as I am a living man I 
will blow out your brains, and open it myself,” 

When the man on the lock heard these words hs did not 
uesitaite a moment, but began with a haste t>e.t defeated 
itself to undo the fastenings of the gate. 

“ Quick ! ” roared Dick, who did not know how soon 
some more officials of the prison might arrive upon the 
scene, and render his escape impossible, “ quick, I say ! ” 
When he spoke there was only a chain to uDhook from 
the staple, but the man was in such a state of fright that 
he could not do it. 

Dick saw this was the case, and he sprung forward, and 
Sung the door open himself. 

Then, without taking any particular aim, or even look- 
ing behind him, he fired his pistol and dashed into the 
street. 

It was then just ono o’clock in the day, and the Old 
Bailey was unusually full of people — workers, for the most 
part, who were hastening to their mid-day meal. 

When those who were nearest the prison saw a man 
rush out so suddenly they at once concluded it must be an 
escape, and uttering a loud shout they ran forward and 
attempted to hold him. 

But one sweep of the arm that held the discharged 
pistol sent the foremost sprawling to the ground. 

The governor appeared at the doorway, and was imme- 
diately joined by Townahend, who had sufficiently reco- 
vered from his blow to rise, though his face presented a 
terribly crushed acd bruised appearance. 

“Dick Turpin!” they yelled. “ Stop him ! stop him 1 
A hundred pounds reward ! Stop him ! An escape 1 An 
escape ! The man there in the farmer’s dress ! A hundred 
pounds reward ! Dick Turpin ! Stop him ! stop him ! ” 
Such cries as these of course quickly brought a crowd 
about Dick’s heels, whcBtrrted off r.t a ran that "'me were 
able to keep up with, 

Along the Old Bailey and up flito Newgate -street he 
eped, the mob of people yelling behind him, and training 
every instant a fresh accession to their numbers. 

Dick looked upNewgate-streetand down Snow-hill, but 
both thoronghfares were so crowded with vehicles and 
pedestrians that he f“>w it would be madness to take art her 
of those routes. 

Giltspur-street was uelore hna. 

It was pretty clear from obstructions. 

Without having slackened his pace a moment tM fleshed 
twong it. 

be was not long In reaching Srnithfield Market 
/non he found it wee iwgket-ds , and the place crowded 
to auflocataou. 


Had he only had a few minutes’ start, of tns pursuers, 
this circumstance would have advantaged him exceed- 
ingly, but they were too close behind him to make it 
possible to mingle with the crowd, and so elude their 
observation. 

Besides, the drovers and buyers who were there neard 
the shouts of the people who were chasing Turpin, and 
they turned round and saw the flying man running 
towards them. 

They immediately formed into line, and the drovers 
took up their goads just as they would hava stood to stop 
some run-away animal. 

Dick’s heart sunk when he perceived himself thus 
hemmed in by his foes. 

He decreased his speed, uncertain how to act. 

By chance, on hie right hand, he saw a narrow winding 
turning. 

He rushed down it at once 

Where it led or whether it had any outlet he knew not, 
hut it was the only hope of escape there was for him, and 
that was faint enough, goodness knows. 

Should it prove, like many narrow London streets, to 
have an entrance but no outlet, he would be caught like 
a rat in a trap. 

He heard the people in chase give a roar as he vanished 
down the opening. 

But they were after him instantly. 

The street down which he was now running wound 
round about in a most tortuous and perplexing manner. 

At occasional intervals in his headlong course he saw 
other narrow turnings leading from it. 

But into neither ot these would he venture. 

And now a greater peril than any that had yet menaced 
him presented itself. 

He was besides getting exhausted and winded by the 
violent exertion he had been compelled to make. 

The street took a turn to the right, and then after that 
for some two or three hundred yards went quite straight, 
until it terminated in the market again. 

Yes, there were the old stalls, the cattle, and the throngs 
of people. 

The lane or street, u'hiehever it was called, for Dick had 
no time to look and see, led from old Srnithfield Market, 
and after all its turnings brought you out on the opposite 
side. 

But it was not this circumstance particularly that 
filled Dick’s breast with dismay and despair. 

Coming along the street at headlong speed was a mad 
bull. 

Such a thing as chasing one of these infuriated animals 
through London streets was at that time far from an 
unusual occurrence, to the great danger of those pas- 
sengers who might be abroad at the time. 

On came this bull, which was of extraordinary size. 

His head was held down close to the earth. 

Fire flashed from his eyes. 

Clouds of vapour from his nostrils. 

He uttered a low, fierce bellowing sound, and lashed 
his sides furiously with his tail. 

On he came at a frightful rate. 

Well might Dick’s heart stand still when he found 
himself face to face with so ferocious an animal, behind 
whom came just such a rabble as there did after him. 

| What to do Dick knew not. 

But he had no time for deliberation. 

■ The frantic animal came thundering on. 

He had evidently seen Dick, and blinded by fury, 
looked upon him as one of his enemies. 

The bellowing sound increased in lo -.dness. 

Dick’s pursuers came round the comer, but when thej 
saw the state of affairs stood still. 

Tne street had two openings. 

Both of these were now filled up by an excited crowd. 

Near the centre were the two create -e. chased. 

One a Intli. 

The other a man. 

Dial looked despairingly at both sides ot him, but no 
friendly turning presented itself. 

How was he to escape. 

To tarn and flee would but take him into th« arms 
of his pursuers. 

Waa he fated to be gored to death by the mad bull » 
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CHAPTER CIV. 

PICK FINDS A TEMPORARY REFUGE FROM HIS ASSAILANTS. 
The reader must bear in mind that from the time Dick 
came in sight of the bull scarce thirty seconds had 
elapsed, and the different things that had happened oc- 
turred simultaneously. 

It is wonderful how many things can take place in " 
few seconds, but it requires time to relate them. 

The reflections that passed through Dick"b mind, 
though seemingly many and complex, were present, jd to 
his mind almost at the same time. 

Sudden peril seems to have the effect of endowing ette 
mind with greater powers, enabling it to trace the ope- j 
rations of many events at the same instant, and quite in- 
dependently of each other. 

There was but one way in which Dick could escape, 
and that presented so faint a prospect that it was scarcely 
deserving of the name. v 

The houses in this street were old-fashioned *nes, with 
deep projecting doorwaye and overhanging stories. 

By springing into one of these doorways, and pressing 
himself closely against the door itself, there was just a 
faint hope that he would escape the bull. 

But if he succeeded in this, he would be captured by 
the men. 

However, with the instinct of preservation from imme- 
diate danger, Dick made a dash at the nearest of these 
doorways, and squeezed himself in in the manner we have 
described. 

He turned aside only just in time. 

The maddened bull was bearing full down upon him. 

The rapid movement which Dick made was an event 
for which the creature did not look, and it continued to 
run some yards past where he stood before it could re- 
cover the impetus it had given to itself, and came to a 
stand. 

Thie it did about half-a-dozen houses off, and then, 
giving vent to a terrible roar of rage, be turned back 
again. 

Upon this, the people who had been chasing Turpin 
advanced. 

Those at the other end of the street who had been 
ehasiug the bull retreated. 

Some kind of instinct seemed to tell the creature 
whereabouts Dick was, by whom its whole attention ap- 
peared to be occupied. 

He galloped direct to the doorway. i 

But Dick Turpin had taken advantage of the brief 
8pace of time which it took the bull to stop himself and 
turn round. 

He observed on the old door a massive knocker. 

He used it vigorously. 

The door was almost immediately opened, and panting 
and exhausted Dick stepped in and closed the door 
behind him. 

it was the maid-of-all-work, apparently, who had an- 
ewered the knock, and she was not a little astonished 
at Dick’s behaviour. 

But her astonishment merged into terror when she 
saw him, with great rapidity, turn the key in the lock, 
and shoot the bolts at the top and bottom of the door 
into their sockets. 

So quickly was this done, that she had not time to cry 
out, run away, or "ive any alarm, before Dick caught 
her by the arm. 

“Make but the least sound, raise but the least alarm, 
and you are a corpse ! ” 

There was a fanlight over urn door which served to 
light up the passage, and by its rid Turpin saw the girl 
open and shut her mouth, very much in the way some 
great fish might be supposed to do on being suddenly 
transported from its native element into the air. 

“ Silence,” whispered Dick, in resolute tones. “ Strive 
not to recover your voice, or” 

A dull thump at this moment came against too door. 

“ The bull ! ” said Turpin. 

The t] ump was followed by the trampling 01 many 
(Outsteps, and then a hoarse cry aros< 

Something of an unusual character was going <» in 
the street. 

“ Wha-at's tha ar ? ” gasped the servant, faintly, 

b Satan and his imp" after a sinning soul.” 


“ Q’n. s heaven have mercy or me,” esid toe 
i faintly. 

“ Show me the way to the top of the nouse,” cried 
'Turpin, as he heard a furious hammering at the doe* - . 
Quick — quick for your life ! ” 

But the events which had just occurred were «.*> 
8tartling for the servant’s mind to hear, and she fell 
, backwards in a fainting fit. 

‘ Confound her ! ” said Turpin, rnening along the pas- 
cage. _ 

A flight of stairs, leading to cue upper part of the house, 
was before him. 

He heard a voice crying out rrom the lower regions. 

It was a feminine one. 

“ Sally! Sally ! What is it ? Shut the door, and come 
down stairs. Sally ! Sally ! I say ! ” 

But Sally was deaf to all such calls. 

Dick sprang up the staircase. 

It was a very dark one, and he more than unoe in hi* 
headlong ascent missed his footing. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” cried another voice, which pro- 
ceeded froip the front room on the second floor. 

The door of this room was opened a little way, and a 
head projected from it. 

It was a man’s head. 

“ Who is it, I say ? Is it thieves, or fire, or murder ? 
Who is it, I say ? ” 

“ The devil ! ” said Turpin, and darting forward he 
caught hold of the knob of the door before the man could 
withdraw his head, and pulled it towards him. 

The man made two or three inarticulate sounds. 

Then Turpin let go of the handle of the door. 

Down fell tbe man like a log of wood. 

“ I’ve done for him, that’s pretty clear,” said Dick, as 
lie hurried up a third flight of stairs. 

This storey appeared to be untenauted. 

He opened one of the doors, of which there were two 
before him. 

It led into a garret. 

A glance told him no one was there, and he shut the 
door behind him at once, ]ust as he heard a tremendous 
disturbance in the lower part of the house. 

“ They have found their way in,” he gasped, as he fasten- 
ed the frail door behind him. “ What shall I do now ? ” 

In fact, Turpin had ascended the stairs without a 
thought as to what he was to do when he reached the top. 
He had merely acted upon the impulse which prompted 
him to place as great a distance as he could between him- 
self and his foes. 

He looked round the attic in which he stood. 

It was scautily furnished. 

Two chairs. 

A table. 

In one corner a stump bedstead. 

Against the wall a hlliputian looking-glass. 

These were all the room contained. 

The fastening upon the door, which was very old and 
frail, were merely a couple ol bolts. 

This, be felt, would be no obstacle to his foes, whom he 
could now hear rushing up the staircase. 

He cast his eyes upon the bed. 

He might, perhaps, he thought, by dragging that from 
its present position, and placing it against the door, 
hinder for a little while their entrance. 

This he determined to do, and caught hold of the foot 
of the bed for that purpose. 

But, alas ! for the insecurity of things in this world. 
No sooner did he attempt to drag it forward than the 
lower part came away in his hands, and the whole reached 
the floor in one grand smash. 

This was vexatious in the extreme. 

Not only had he wasted moments wher: every rnent 

I was of inestimable value, but he had raised suoh bund 
as could not fail to indicate his exact position 
He ran to the window, and flung it open. 

It looked on to the roof, in which, indeed, it was 
made , m 

About six feet off was a gutter filled w ith black, oozy 
l mud, and on the other side of that gutter a crumbling 
l stono parapet, some eighteen inches in height. 

[ 1 1 must make my way over the roofs, I suppose,” said 

l Dick, “ and trust to fete for the result.” 

As he epoke he clambered through wt»do -i4 
I lowered himself into the gutter. 
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He did not stay to close it after him ; he was well 
aware his foes already knew his exact location, and 
that when they entered andfonnd the room empty they 
would, of course, run to the window. 

Dick scratched his hands and broke his nails in his 
progress down the slanting roof, but otherwise he sus- 
tained no injury. 

His feet sank deeply into the mud in the gutter. 

It was not without s».me misgiving that he stood 
where he did. He could not tell how secure it was, or 
how soon he might be precipitated into the street below. 

CHAPTER CY. 

DICK ^URPIN’S POSITION DOES NOT GET ANY BETTER ; 
IN FACT PERILS INCREASE. 

3 veky moment now, however, only served to giv© him 
confidence, and with the feeling pressing upon him that 
there was no time for delay, he crawled as quickly as 
too oouid-a-lonsjjhe gutter. 

No. 21. 


After proceeding about a dozen yards, however, ha 
came to a house that waa some three feet higher than 
its neighbours. 

Hitherto he had been careful not to let his head be 
seen over the top of the parapet by those who were 
doubtless watching for him below, but now he would 
be obliged to run the risk of being seen unless he chose 
to remain where he was, and that would be to ensure 
his capture. 

He hesitated a little. 

The accomplishment merely cf the feat of climbing 
from one roof to the other was full of peril. 

But if he was to escape it must be tried, and although 
he was almost powerless from the fatigue he had 
hitherto experienced, he summoned all his fortitude to 
his aid, and resolved to make the attempt. > 

He stood up in the gutter-, and placed his “hand b. 0:2 
the roof of the adjoining house, in order to draw him- 
self np. 

The moment he did ho e. loud shout arose. 
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jtl ml it not resist turning hi head and looting in the 
direction whence it proceeded. 

Tins was from the street below. 

Dick looked down. 

It was crowded witlf an excited mass of persons. 

Upon observing that h - frnc was turned toward"; them 
they set up another shout. 

Dick only gave gianco, and then he turfed his 
whole attention to the task ho had set himself. 

Slowly and carefully he drew himself up. 

And all t he time he was in full sight of Gte people. 

A woman who was amongst them., and who carried on 
her head a basket of suspicious-looking fish, exclaimed 
xl shrill, shrewish tones, — 

“ Fetch him down — fetch him down, or he will escape. 
Hurl a stone at him, and fetch him d wn.” 

There • a something si enchanting to the minds of the 
persons nposiug the crowd in fetching a man off the 
roof of a house vith throwing stones, that, uttering a cry 
of delight, they at once set about putting her suggestion 
into execution. 

A shower of missiles of all descriptions were aimed at 
Turpin. 

But, luckily for him, when the first were thrown he had 
just succeeded in reaching the roof of the house, and he 
crouched down close to the parapet, which on that one 
Happened to be a good two feet in height. 

By this means he escaned the greater part of them. 

Then Dick heard a loud hurrah in his rear, and he 
turned round, although he knew well enough from whence 
it proceeded. 

Those who had violently broken into the bouse had 
reached the attic window. 

“Surrender, Diet Turpin,” cried a voice, ** surrender, 
or you are a dead man ! ” 

The only notice Dick took of this speech was to crawl 
still further, and with increased speed, alou the parapet. 

It is wonderful what danger people will run for money. 
Under ordinary circumstances there was not one of the 
men who were chasing Turpin that would have attempted 
that which tin r now performed. 

They scrambled recklessly out of the -window, and .oiled 
down the roof until their further progress was stayed by 
the parapet, which vibrated before the shocks that were 
given to it. 

But regaining their feet in an incredibly short space 
of time, they crept along 'he gutter in the direction of 
their prey. 

As soon as Dick Turpin saw this movement on the part 
of his foes, be felt more than ever the necessity there 
was for him to use all his endeavours to escape them. 

His position was a most perplexing one. 

So far from having bettered his eoudition, he, as he 
glanced about him, felt pretty well convinced that he had 
made it wo: .. 

He had cravled for some distance along the housetops, 
when a very serious obstacle presented itself. 

He had reached a point where a narrow street diverged 
.rom the main one. 

“ Too wide,” muttered Dick, as he peered over 
cautiously, and saw that, narrow as the street was, the 
space between the houses was too great to make a jump 
practicable. “ Too wide. Which way shall I turn ? ” 

That, however, was most essentially a moment for action 
—not hesitation. 

'There was but one resource, and that was to crawi along 
~ae roofs of the houses abuttiug upon the narrow street 
even s he had done the others. 

Dick was agile, and la. got along at a much swifter rate 
Ir.oan his pursuers, besides which he had a good start, and 
the distance between them, instead of diminishing* in- 
creased. 

The moo vfu ’ choked up the front street, as we may 
call it, did not o' serve the highwayman turn the corner. 
The stone crating effectually shrouded him from their ob- 
servation. » 

Their whole attention was absorbed in watching the 
progress of tho officers who were, full in view, for not 
having tte motive for conceaung themselves that Dick 
hid, tliev made their way in an erect posture, which t'-wy 
f.'und was easiest for them. 

Of course Dick was no v, owing to having turned the 
v szlx i, out of sight of his pursuers 

'Shis was ax. event wn-.cn might not occur again, and. 


I after having with some difficulty got round a stecs 
chimneys, which in themselves would serve in no small 
degree tc shield him, Dick began to look about him far a 
1 hiding place. 

, To have continued along the housetops would nave been 
madness, for the officers would hare nothing to do but 
take up r oll positions as would make his interception cer- 
tain. 

His „iily cuance, and 'that was a faint one indeed, was 
this. 

To enter unperceived coo of the nouses in the -.reet 
and fiud some place of concealment there until such time 
as he could emerge with safety. 

But the difficulty of doing this was, one would think, insu- 
perable or nearly eo. 

The whole neighbourhood appeared to be aroused. 

The inhabitants of the houses would not fail to be o» 
the alert. 

Besides, it he did enter, although the officers might 
not know the exact spot, yet they would be able to tell 
where ho had diiCp™?ared to a trifle, and then all they 
would have to uo would be to post sentinels, and make a 
perquisition of the suspected houses. 

Imminency of danger has the effect of enhancing the 
power of the mind, and all these deliberations presented 
themselves simultaneously to Turpin. 

To remain where he was, however, was but to entail 
inevitable capture, so, as he knew he could not make his 
position much worse than it was, he resolved to make aD 
entrance into one of the houses, and chance it. 

One which seemed likely to answer his purpose was 
about half-a-dozen yards off, and he made his way towards 
it at full speed. 

“ Thank heaven ! ” be said, as he reached a small att*" 
window in the tiles, one-half of which swung invitingly 
open. “ Thank heaven, they have not seen me yet. Let 
me hope there is no one in the place to faterfere with 
me.” 

As he spoke Dick raised bis head, so that his eyes were 
just above the level of the window-sill. 

“ Emptv ! ” he said, with a gush of grateful feeling at 
his heart. “Empty! There is hope yet — all may be 
well.” 

With the greatest eagerness, now, he drew himself up, 
and, taking care not to raise his body any higher than he 
could help, crawled head-foremost into the room. 

Scarcely, however, had his feet touched the floor, than, 
he heard a slicut, and a mighty rush of many footsteps. 

He closed the window with great rapidity. It was less 
likely to excite suspicion than if he had allowed it to 
remain open. 

“ They have turned the comer,” he said. “ Heaven 
help me ! This street is now choked up with people, 
making escape - . jatter of impossibility.” 

A loud hurrah from the mob reached his ears at thin 
juncture, but what it signified he could form no notion. 

“They think it fine fun,” 1 daresay, he said, “to hunt 
a fellow -creature, like some wild animal, to death. But 
they have not caught me yet.” 

Having fastened the window, he turned round to examine 
the room. 

But nowhere li li could he see an at all practicable 
hiding-place. 

The door was just opposite the window, and he hastened 
towards it. 

He placed his hand upon the latch, and lifted it stealthily 
then, holding the door open about a quarter of an inch, he 
listened. 

All was stih. 

-saving in this way assured himself that there was nc 
one on the other side, he opened the door and stepped our. 
upon the land':. 0 . 

This place was profoundly dark ; indeed, the only 3. 
luminatfon it, ever had was what reached it when the attic 
door was open. 

Now it was close shut. 

The fastenings of this attic door were all on the inue» 
side, or Dick would have secured the door in some way. 

He had, however, noticed the position of the stairs, and 
placing his hand upon the balustrade, he began to descend 
them cautiously. 

As he proceeded he found he was ante to see a iittit 
about him, which showed some rays of light found tfa'v* 
war' them, though he could not perceive their source 
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At lenath hm reached the landing on the floor beneath 
hirn- 

Here he paused. 

There was no sound in his rear indicative that the 
officers had traced him, but how long that would' be. the 
«ase was more than he could tell. 

“ What kind of house is this, I wonder ? ” hr ashed 
himself. “ If I knew, it would be of material aid to me, 
since then I should know better what to do; now T am all 
abroad. Ha! what is that?” , 

A lumbering noise, which, clearlj^come from attic 
above, reached his ears. 

At the same moment a uoor, within a few inches of 
which he had been standing, was flung open. 

A flood of light, for such, by the contrast, it seemed to 
be, lighted up the landing. 

“ What is it ? ” said a voice* Li accents of alarm , 
41 What is it?" 

CHAPTER C/1, 

THE CUPBOARD MOVES A DANGEROUS HIDING-PLACE 
pore DICK. 

Dick saw that it was a young woman, carrying a ehild 
in her arms, who Lad asked the question. 

Before she had time to give any alarm or notice that he 
was there even, Turpin rushed into the room, and closing 
the door, put his back against it. 

“ Silence ! ” he said, in a low, but fierce whisper. 
a Silence ! If you so much as raise your voice above 
a whisper, even to pronounce one word, that moment is 
your last.” 

“ Oh, heaven have mercy upon me, and save me,” said 
the woman, sinking upon her knees in an agony of fright. 
“ Spare me and my little one.” 

“ Rise,” said Dick. “ I intend no harm against you or 
your child either, ao long as yon do not, by making an 
outcry, provoke me to it. Will you be silent ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. Have mercy, good air. I will be very 
silent indeed. What is it you want ? ” 

Dick looked earnestly into the w- man’s face in order to 
judge, by its expression, how far he might trust her. 

The lay was fading fast, and evening creeping on, 
bnt still there came into that room sufficient light to 
serve his purpose. 

She was young — not t-. enty at the most, but already 
bad care and want ai d grief marred the beauty of her 
countenance, H :r eyes and cheeks were sunken and 
hollow, her lips thin a d bloodless, and her whole body 
as much emaciated as one in the last stage of marasmus. 

Cut despite of this, Dick saw at a glance that in her 
girlhood she must have been very beautiful. Her hair 
was dark and fine in texture, and there was about her 
that name let a something, which, under all circumstance.:, 
clings to those who are gently bom a ml deliately nur- 
tured. 

The child which she held in her arms, and clasped to 
her bosom with maternal tenderness, was a diminutive, 
puny thing, devoid, apparently, of all animation sav, that 
which existed in Its pretematurally large eyes. 

Famine and misery had already set their stamp upon 
the poor little creature, and Dick felf & strange feeling at 
his heart as he gazed upon it. 

All around, tr , could be seen traces of poverty the most 
abject. The bare walls — the bare floor — the fireless grate 
— the miserable ’ eap of rags in one corner which served as 
a bed — the broken window — the ahsonce of all the neces- 
saries of life, bespoke the fact that gaunt and hungry 
want there held dominion. 

All this Dick saw at one brief glance. 

There was something in this woman’s countenance, not- 
withstanding the havoc which misery and sorrow had made 
open it, th»» told Dick she posse; ad a kindly ' cart. He 
did not tha-ufore hesitate to inform her who and what ,ue 
was. 

“ Again,"' he sain, again I tell -ou, you have nought 
to fear! All I ask is that you will conceal me somewhere, 
and should my enemies, who are now thirsting foe nay 
blood, inquire whether yon havo seen me, that J,. Twill 
bell them no, and by that means save my life.” 

“ I cannot — I cannot.” 

“ Too cannot p” 

* s No. There is no place here where yon could hide. 


And I am so terrified and nervous that they would be acri 
to suspect your presence here from my manner.” 

“Madam,” said Dick, “let me not appeal to yon In 
vain. My life is wholly in your hands. You can save me 
or you can destroy mo. Surely you would not wTiagly 
bo the means of bringing anyone to death, even tisngh 
he was your enemy, which heaven knows I am not.' 

“ No — no ! Oh ! what is that ? what is that ? 3 
“ My enemies ! ’’ said Dick. “ I am unarmed, and 
cannot defend myself. Will you deliver me inui tbnix 
hands, or will you hide me from them ? ” 

The poor woman, who was almost distraught with fear, 
began to weep. 

Turpin got desperate. 

“ Hark ! ” he said, “ they Tl y on the stairs ; can you 
1 hear them ? Others are trampling overhead. In another 
moment they will he here. Hide me somewhere, and I 
will reward you well.” 

i “ Look round,” said the woman. “ Where can you 
secrete yourself ? ” 

“ Here,” said Dick, as with a bound ho reached a cup- 
board door. “ In here.” 

“ But they will find you there.” 

“ Not if you tell them you have not seen me.” 

“ Be it so, then. I will try.” 

The cupboard towards which Dick had hastened was in 
a kind of recess. 

It was divided into two portions. 

He chose the lower, because there was but one shelf 
in it. 

With great speed he crawled in, and then he said— 

“ Bring some of those hed-tliings and stuff them in. 
Then, if they should be suspicious enough to look in, they 
will not see me.” 

With trembling limbs the poor woman did his bidding, 
and scarcely had she crammed the last article in, and 
turned the little button which served as a fastening to the 
cupboard, than a loud authoritativo knock was given to 
the door. 

Truly was Dick Turpin in an unenviable predicament. 
He was a prisoner, without the least power to release 
himself, anu not only had he to trust to the woman keep- 
ing good faith with him, but to her having sufficient 
command over her words and actions not to generate 
suspicion in the minds of the officers that he was there. 

There was only this one circumstance in Dick's favour, 
and that was that he had left no clue by which the officers 
could trace him to the house in which he was, which 
made a vast difference indeed ; for, of course, they could 
not tell precisely in which one he had taken refuge. 

The poor woman, who all this time had never put the 
child out of her arms, opened the door in answer to the 
summons. 

Her surprise at seeing there several police-officers was 
real, fo; Dick had merely told her that his enemies were 
seeking him, and the idea that he was a criminal never 
once entered her imagination. 

The officers rushed at once into the room and glared 
about them. 

‘ What is it you want, gentlemen ? What is it you 
want ? We have done nothing wrong, I can assure you.” 

“ We don’t say as how you have, but we’re aft some 
one we suspects has got into this ’ere house. He long 
have you been here ? ” 

“ Six months, next quarter-day, sir ! ” 

“ Pho- pho! I don’t mean that. How long have voi 
been in this room to-day ? When were you out last ? ” 

“ At dinner-time, sir.” 

“ Oh ! very good ! That will do. Now, while you have 
been here have you seen a stranger in the house ? A 
man dressed like a farmer ?” 

“No., sir.” 

“ Are you sure he has not been here ? ” 

“ Quite sure, sir; for how could he come in without my 
knowing?” 

“ True ; hut have you heard no one ?” 

“ Oh ! yes. This house, you see, is let out to poor 
folks, and some one or other is continually going up and 
down stairs.” 

“ Oh ! and t .t is so often the ease that, if yon neard 
anyone on the stairs, you would not 'die door see 
| who it v as ?’ 

I “ Not unless I thought it was my husband, sir.” 
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*” “ .Ail ! you hgve a husband, have you ? And where is 
Be, pray P” 

“ Here ! ” said a voice ; and a young mm., thin, 
and wretched-looking as bis wife, sprang into the room.” 

“ Seize him,” roared the officer in command- “ Seme 
him ! ” 

“ No, no. Have mercy : Why do you sees: bim ? ’ 

“ Let him go,” said the officer. “ That is not him.” 

“ What is all this, Mary ? ” said the young man, with a 
bewildered air. “ What does it mean r ” 

“ We are officers,” said the one who had ordered him 
to he seized, taking a constable’s staff of authority from 
his pocket ; “ we are officers in search of a notorious 
criminal, who we suspects is hid somewheres in this 
house.” 

“ But why did you seize me P ” 

“ Just to make sure you wasn’t him, to he sure.” 

“ But he is not here, Mary, is he ? Why don’t you tell 
them so P ” 

It was the first time Mary had over deceived her hus- 
band, aud she hesitated a moment before she replied ; 

“ I have told them,” she said, “ but they cfqu’t seem to 
believe me.” -• 

“ Why, sir, you see,” said the officer, who had previously 
spoken, “ he is so full of all sorts of tricks, that a fox is 
quite a fool to him, and not no mistake, and so you see we 
is a kind of doubtful like.” 

“ Just so. But who is he ? ” 

“ Well, we don’t mind telling you, because you don’t 
seem very well off.” 

“God help us! ITo. We — we are starving ! ” 

“ Just so, and that makes us think you will he glad of a 
chance of earning a part of the reward which i offered for 
the apprehension of Dick Turpin, the highwayman.” 

“ Dick Turpin ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And do you mean to say he is in mis house ? ” 

“ Why, not exactly that, but we have traced him to 
somewhere close at hand. Help ns, and if we catch him 
you shall have ten pounds for your share.” 

“ Ten pounds ! ” said the young man, who made a 
rapid mentsd calculation of how much food such a sum 
would buy for his wife and children. “ Tea pounds ? ” 

“ Yes, an?, now perhaps you wouldn’t mind ns making 
a search here P ” 

“ By no means,” said the young man. “ It can’t take 
you long.” 

The wife sank down in an agony of tears. 

“ There seems to he but one place in the room where he 
could hide,” continued the officer, “ and that is the cup- 
board yonder. If he’s there we’ll soon have him out.” 

The poor woman gave a shrink as she saw the officer 
draw his cutlass, and walk up to the cupboard door. 

CHAPTER CVII. 

OLD MATTHEW IS RATHER UNEASY IN HIS MIND ABOUT 
TOM KING. 

“ Don’t be afraid, mum,” Ae said, on hearing the cry, and 
attributing it to a widely different cause to that which in 
reality called it into existence ; “ don’t be afraid, mum, we 
won’t hu yon. We would not search at all, only it will 
be a sort of satisfaction ; you see be is so oncommon 
cunning.” 

Poor Dick ! 

We have seen him in many perilous situations in the 
course of t’ s eventful narrative, hut never in so perilous a 
one as the present. 

Discovery, one would think, upon the officer opening the 
door, would immediately ensue. 

The woman who had befriended bim made sure that all 
was over, and hid her face in her hands. 

The top portion of the cupboard was first thrown open. 
There were five sbel'os, but every one of them was 
quite bare. 

“ He isn’t there, at all events,” said the officer j •* * say, 
my friend, you haven’t much of a larder.” 

The others laughed. 

“ I have already told you,” said the young man, “ mat 
we are starving.” 

“ Come on, then, and I only hopo we capture him, and 
you will have enough to live on for I don’t know how 
long. Now what shall we find here ?” 


While' thns speaking he turned the button, and opened 
[ the door of the lower cupboard. 

“ Hallo ! ” he said, 1 why here’s a lot of rags here.” 

The husband looked rather surprised to see the bed- 
i clothes bundled up into the cupboard in that fashion. 

“Oh! he ain’t there, that’s very clear! However, inst 
to make certain.” 

And he plunged his cutlass three times into the mass of 
rags. 

It is very certain Dick V orpin owed his life, or at all 
events hi. escape, on that occasion, to f u “meres f chance 
circumsts ice in the world. 

On entering the cupboard he had laid himself down as 
flat as he could ; but when he did so it was without having 
any motive for so doing. 

The consequence of this apparently simple action was, 
that he escaped contact with the cutlass when the officer 
made the three fierce and random stabs at it. 

“No! he isn’t there,” said the officer, “and now for 
the rest of the house. I’ve got some one at the door 
below, and on the roof above, and so they have over all 
the other houses on this side of the street, so he can’t 
escape.” 

With this sentence, the officer and the men he had with 
him, hastened from the room. 

The poor woman’s husband accompanied them, 

As soon as she was cure she was quite alone 1 , for Mary 
— we may as well call her by that name, since her hus- 
band did — Maiy, we say, went to the room-door, and 
watched them descend the flight of stairs. 

To accompany them in what the reader knows was such 
a perfectly useless search, would he anything but inter- 
esting. It is with Turpin and the wife that we have 
now to do. 

Having watched them enter the room on the floor below, 
she very carefully closed her own door, and going up to 
the cupboard, she said, — 

“ Oh, sir — speak — speak. Speak at once, and relieve 
my heart by telling me you are not much hurt. Speak. 
Oh, speak at once. 

She waited a moment, and then .finding no reply came, 
she said, — 

“ Oh, he is dead — dead. What shall I do now ? Ob, 
what shall I do ? ” 

Tears streamed from her eyes. 

Of a truth was Turpin right when he divined she had a 
tender heart. 

To her, guilty though he was, there seemed something- 
terrible and unnatural in thus seeking to drag a fellow- 
creature to death. 

But Dick was very far indeed from dead, and he hesi- 
tated to reply solely because he was in doubt whether it 
would be safe for him to do so. 

Her evident distress made him resolve to run the risk of 
being heard by his foes. 

“ Fear nothing, Mary,” he said. “ I’m safe and un- 
hurt. I will, however, stay here until I am assured that 
my pursuers have left the place. As for your husband, 
you must let bim know I am here. They have promised 
liim ten pounds to aid in my capture or my death. I will 
give him thrice ten if he will aid me to escape.” 

“ Oh ! sir, do not think us so mercenary as that, or sus- 
pect my husband of such a fault. We are starving, sir, 
or he would not have done as he has.” 

“ Say no more about that. Be silent, I pray. Yonr 
words may be overheard. Suffer me to remain here where 
I am until the officers have left the house.” 

“ I will, sir — I will. But are you sure you are unhortp” 
“ Quite, quite.” 

Mary withdrew, and seated herself near the empty 
grate. 

She shivered, out it was more from fright than cold. 
Night was eoming on now with rapid strides. 

The gloom in that miserable chamber deepened. 

But the poor woman made no attempt to dissipate it. 
Their last candle had been burned, and she had not a 
fraction wherewith to buy another. 

The preceding day the pawnbroker in the next street 
had taken the last article they had that wu* of the slightest 
value, and with tho few Dence thus provided they pur- 
chased a loaf of bread. * 

It grew darker and darlcer. 

And as the obscurity increased, so did the mm Utndi nogj 
noises wV.-ri are << ard in a great city subside. 
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Cramped tip in that narrow cupboard, breathing with 
difficulty, and not able to stir band or foot, Turpin listened 
with an intensity which can only' be conceived for 3ome 
sounds which would ir^nate the position of his foes- 
Nut none came 

.it length, when positive cilence had pret; ailed for a 
long period, and when he felt almost certain that the 
officers had left the house, he tapped gc"31y with his 
fingers against the panel of the cupboard, 
clary rose instantly and went towards it. 

“ What is it ? ” she asked. “ Oh ! what is it !’ * 

“ Find out, if you can do so without exciting suspicion, 
whether the officers have left the lit-jse. I trust to you 
not to betray me.” 

“ Oh ! sir. Do not think of that. I would not he guilty 
of such a thing for worlds ! Besides, yon ought to trust 
me. If I had wished to do so, what would have presented 
me disclosing your hiding-place when the officers were 
here in the room P ” 

“ Nothing,” said Turpin. s * I can trust you, I am sure. 
But above all things, excite no suspicion.” 

Without another word the poor woman made her way 
across the dark room, and down the still darker stairs. 

It was an anxious time for Dick while she was absent, 
not that he had any doubts of her good faith, hut what he 
feared most was that, if the officers should still be lurking 
about, they would suspect her. 

But this dread had no foundation. In a very few 
minutes he heard her footsteps on the stair£- 
“ All is well ! ” she said. 

" The officers have left the house ? ” 

“ Yes, some time ago.” 

‘Very good!” said Turpin. “Then just open the 
door, and 1’U come out.” 

The little button which fastened the cupboard was 
turned, and Dick scrambled out. 

He was glad enough to stretch Iris legs. 

“ How confoundedly dark the place is ! ” he saiti. 

“Yes; but you are not afraid of the darkness surely ; 
and besides, it will be much safer for you to be in the 
dark.” 

“You are right!” 

“Iam sorry 1 have no better accommodation to offer 
you, but ynu see here all that we have.” 

“ Thank goodness ! ” said Dick, “ I am in a position to 
recompense you amply for having saved my life, and I 
will take care to do so.” 

“ Bnt I should be very much hurt indeed, sir, although 
we are so bad off, if you thought that I have only acted 
as I have in the hopes of getting money.” 

“ I would not do you that injustice for a moment, and 
there is no reason why I should not display my gratitude 
for the service you have rendered me in the best way I 
can.” 

“Alai! sir. You cannot think how such a life as we 
are leading now grieves me. It is so different to the 
future I pictured for myself on my wedding-day ! I am 
almost heart-broken.” 

“ Do not weep,” said Turpin, as the poor woman burst 
into a flood of tears. “ Do not weep ! Hope for better 
times!” 

“ I have hoped on many a weary month. Coped 
against hope ! and every succeeding day only served to 
show our position * ■> be worse than it was on the pre- I 
-•eding Dll';. 

“It is so.” 

‘ Those who have not experienced it cannot know wjjat 
it - , wruat we are to do, 1 know not.” 

“ We just talk about that. When do you expect your 
busk -d back p ” 

“ Bvery moment. Hark ! 1 can hear him naw corning 
up the stair*. 

“ Indeed ! Are yon sure ? ” 

“Yes!” 

“ Thau I shall !eswe you to tell kuu wkc I am." 1 j 

CHAPTER OYIH. 

»ICX TURPIN, NOT TOR THE P1R8T TIME iN HW j 
LOTS, DOES A GOOD ACTION. • 

M Stand back into the darkness yonder near the oup- j 
board/’ said the woman ; “ he will not see yon there. I J 
ftm going to open the door” I 

^‘.ak felt hi* way as cautiously and Hilentiy aoroBB the ( 
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• room as he could, until he reached the cupboard, wn.'te 
he paused. 

Mary opened the door or the l oom, and stepped out upon 
the laivding. 

“ Robert,” she said, “ Robert, is that you i” 

“Yes, Mary, I am here.” 

The voice was one saddened with disappointment. 

'“I am so glad you have come hack, Robert.” 

“Glad! You ought instead to curse the hour when 
first you saw me, for it is I alone that have brought all 
this want and misery upon you.” 

“ No, d„ not say that, Robert,” said Mary ; and Dick, 
whose eyes were accustomed to the darkness of the room, 
could see that she had laid her head upon her husband’s 
shoulder. “ Don’t say that, Robert, because it is not true. 
Yon could not avoid misfortune.” 

“No, dearest. Heaven knows if I could have avoided 
all the evils that have come upon ns I would have done so 
gladly ! But it has been through no fault of mine.” 

“ I know that, Robert, and therefore you were wrong 
to blame yourself as you did. I could not hear to hear 
that.” 

“ Heaven bless yon ! ” said Robert, in a husky voice. 
“You are an angel, Mary. How wretched I should have » 
been without you ! ” 

There was a silence of some few minutes’ duration. 

Dick, whose heart was full of kindly sympathies, was 
deeply affected at this scene, and he rejoiced at the chance 
which had put him in the way of affording them at any 
rate a temporary respite from their misery. 

Still he held back. He felt how impolitic it would have 
been to have disclosed his presence before Mary haa warned 
her husband of it. 

Mary was sobbing. 

“Cheer up, Mary, darling!” said Robert, with an 
effort. “ Cheer up, dear one ! Surely we have now known 
1 the worst that can befall us, and such being the case, things 
mu3t take a turn for the better.” 

“ I hope so, Robert. But you went out with those 
officers. Did they capture the man they sought ? ” 

“No, Mary, or I should have let you know it before 
this. We searched everywhere, hut we could find no trace 
of him.” 

“ Bnt, Robert, suppose you had found him, and that 
you had received the money, do you think it would ever 
have done us any good ? No, Robert, I am sure it would 
not, because it would have been the price of blood.” 

“ Well, well, it is not worth while to talk about that 
now. He has escaped, and so I did not get the money.” 

“ You speak angrily — regretfully.” 

“ Do I ? Then forgive me for it.” 

“ I know yon have had enough to try yonr temper and 
make you repine. Let us still hope that better times are 
coming.” 

“ I begin to fear that is a hope which will never be 
realized, and I am sure to-night it seems further off than 
ever.” 

“ No.” 

“ No, do you say, Mary ? What has happened, then ? 
Tell me, oh ! tell me.” 

“ You promise you will not act rashly, hut wait until 
you have heard all ? ” 

“ All what ? ” 

“ Yon shall know in g jd time. Do you promise, 
^Albert ? ” 

“ I do, I do.” 

“ I take you at your word. Now, sir, come forward and 
speak for yourself ! ” 

The room was too dark for the expression o) wonder- 
ment upon Robert’s face to be seen, but he gave a great 
start when lie heard some one walk across the room to- 
wards him. 

“ Who — what is this, Mary n Speak, tell me ! 

Make no alarm,” said Dick, in those peculiar quiet 
tones which are more effective in arresting anyone’s at- 
teurieu than loud ones, “ make no alarm ill will be ex- 
pfcriaiad.” 

“ But who is this, Mary ? what aoes he here r " 

“ Tkat you shall learn in good time. I am here oe- 
eivxse I sought shelter from my enemies, and because your 
w&, whom heaven bless for being a Irue aor nobis* 
hearted woman, succoured acd shielded too fawn cheat ’■ . 

“ Thee, then ” 

“ What, my friend ? ’’ 
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Toa are the man of whom they came in search p ” 

- I am. I fear not to disclose myself to you. I am 
Of-k Turpin, ••ho 'i;^->'way:nan ! ” 

Robert was .10 overcome by this revelation that he was 
fall a minute before he could recover h'mself sufficiently 
k> speaks 

“ Do 110c .'lame :ae, Hubert, for what I have done," said 
his wife j “ I cor Id not have borne the thought of banding 
him over to his foer.” 

“ But ho ia a critainal ? ” 

“ I have no proof of that. He has done me no harm; 
nor you either, to my kno ledge.” 

“ I am here,” said Dick again. “ You can betray me 
If you choose ! ” 

■ No, no. That would be base.” 

“ I am glad to hear you say as much. As yen must 
knew, you ve no special feeling against me, for to the 
best oe my belief we have never met until this moment.” 

“ I cannot see your face, Mr. — a — a — ” 

“Turpin.” 

“ I cannot see your face, bat there is nothing in your 
voice familiar to me. Its tones, too, are those of one who 
would not deceive.” 

“ I am glad you have so good an opinion of me. Had 
ft not been for your wife, of whom, indeed, you should be 
proud, for she has an angel’s spirit” 

“ God bless her ! Yes,” interrupted the husband, as he 
kissed her on the cheek. 

“ Had it not been .'or her, I say, I should have been in 
the hands o' my enemies and a prisoner, but I appealed to 
her to save me, end she did so.” 

“ I know she would. But where did you hide ? I 
myself c earched this place thoroughly.” 

“ The cupboard.” 

“ But you were not the r: P ” 

“ 1 was, in th : low r half of it.” 

“ Then yon are wounded P ” 

“ No." 

“ By what means, then, did you escape the officer’s 
sword ? He plunged it three times through the clothes.” 

“ Fortunately I lay in such a position that they did not 
reach me. He would have ' It in a moment if he had, and 
then 1 should have been dragged forth.” 

“ Good gracious ! ” said Robert, drawing a long breath, 
“ what a narrow escape ! ” 

“ Narrow indeed ! But do not let us talk about that. 
? escaped, nd am free.” 

Dick paused a mom t. He hardly knew in what way 
to mould his speech. 

“ Do not he offended with me if I make a remark, but 
you are poor ? ” 

The husband and the wife were silent. 

“ The evidences of it are too palpable to be overlooked. 
But from the words and manner of both of you I can tell 
it is not your natural state. I can tell you have occupied 
a very different position. Do not think, however, that I 
wish to pry into your .nst life. You have been un- 
fortunate.” 

“ \V e have, indeed,” said Robert, in a broken voice, 
“ most unfortunate. But we could not hr Ip it. The 
ciicumstauces were entirely beyond our own control.” 

“ I can readily enorgh believe that.” 

“ I have borne y- against them as well as conid — 
tried every means to keep . .e wclf from the door, but in 
\ lin — always in vain. I have walked on.'lca from end to 
end in search of jmployment, but found none, exc:, , 
indeed, when I ha— had some casual job.’’ 

“Labour 3 .bundant in London, and ever will b’. 
To the end there will *!-jv»vs be more ha^ds than there is 
work ",r them > do.” 

“ I knew all that, sir, Dus still I came, hoping to. do 
better. It is that which grieves me to the soul.” 

Mary crept yet elor r to him 
Were it not lor my wire hero, I know not what I 
should have done. But she has proved an angel. Tjc 
borne from which I took her was, if not a luxurious, y«t 
a comfortable one — and now — now look at this.” 

Turpin was deeply moved ai this scene ; and Le 
rejoiced within himself to think he had the power If 
alleviating some portion of their distress. 

“ But Mary, heaven bless her,” continued Robert, 
speaking from his heart, “ has never uttered one word of 
complaint, bnt borne all m silence. I speak to you thus, 
-although 1 cannot see ycur face, but yet your voice tells 


me you are one that can sympathize !th ns, and under- 
state'. how dear such conduct must make her to She 
has been a true wife indeed.” 

Closer — yet closer Mary dung to ''er husDand. Every 
word of eulogy he uttered was a reward to her, for she 
loved him as few women have the power of loving. 

It seems hard that t" o -ond hearts should evr know u 
touch suffering, and yet it is only too frequently the tse. 
Still, when they save weathered through the storm, they 
i»re happier for the contrast ; but in London how many 
there ar who perish for every one that is saved. 

The silence that ensued as an embarrassing one for 
Dick. He could tell both Mary and Robert were much 
i moved, and with a natural delicacy, he shrunk from 
intrndingany remark upon them. 

“ Oh ! Robert,” whispered Mary, “ I am so very — very 
happy.” 

And then Dick could tell a gush of tears had come to 
her relief. 

CHAPTER CIX. 

DICK TURPIN FAi'S A PLYING VISIT TO THE “WHITE 
HORSE” INN IN DRURT-LANE. 

“ Pardon mo, my friends,” said Dick, after allowing 
time for the pent-up feelings of the wife to have full vent. 
“ Pardon me, but ” 

“Nay, sir,” replied Robert, with an effort to speak 
cheerfully. “ It is we who ought to ask pardon of you for 
having been so selfish as to forget you, and the danger 
you are in." 

“ Will you listen to me, and promise not be offended at 
what T say ? ” 

“ I think I can safely do that, for, unless I am indeed 
very much mistaken, you are not one who would say any- 
thing unpleasant.” 

“ I am glad you think so ! And, in the first place, yon 
— or your wife rather, has rendered me the greatea ser- 
vice which you possibly could — you saved my life ! Now, 
I am not one who expresses his gratitude by words alone, 
and therefore I desire that you will accept at my hands- 
some more substantial token of it. Let no false pnde 
be suffered to intervene between us. It 30 happens that 
I am in a situation to render you a service, though not 
commensurate with the one you rendered me ; and, be- 
lieve me, I shall be more hurt than words can express, if 
you refuse to allow me tbis opportunity of testifying my 
gratitude.” 

“ Say on, sir — say on ! ” 

“ Then what I wish to offer yon is a sum of money 
sufficiency large to give you a fresh start in life.” 

“ Oh ! sir, you are too good 1 Ought we, Mary, to 
accept of this ?” 

“ Let r.ie answer for her,” said Dick. “Just now you 
were willing, for the sake of the reward, to assist those 
who came to canture me ! In the event, I presume, of 
their having done so, you would not have scrupled tv 
accept the money ! If this is so, surely it ought to bo 
more satisfactory to receive it for having saved a life ! ” 

“ I have listened to you,” said obert, “ and have not 
been offended at what you have said. Now it is my turn 
to ask the same of you.” 

“ I cannot do otherwise than asscr/, hut ” 

“Nay, hear me! You know our position, or at all 
events sufficient to comprehend it. We are starving — yes,, 
starvin'- is the ,w! — but, for all that, we are happy. 
Every article of 1 1 £ ‘.ightest value which we possessed, 
with the exception of wl it you see, has been made away 
with. 1 knew the end must come at last, and so 1 has. 
We have reached ’ to-day. Now, sir, you will understand 
w cvv I am about to ray. For the service 1 have rendered 
you 1 ■!. h: T cannot -.nd ought not to receive money 
as compensation, badly as I need it/’ 

But this is carrying it too f r,” interrupted Dick. 

‘ Nay, do not speak, sir, until you have heard me out. 
With a small sum of money my wife and myself could' 
take some business. We are willing, ive should work — we 
should succeed ; I feel convinced of that.” 

“ And so do I,” said Dick ; “ you are a worthy fellow, 
and if yon don’t sued ” 1 no one ought to ; therefore I beg 
you will ac ” 

“ I have not yet fimsned, sir, hue x shall to a few 
ments. It would be against and contrary to my natas.* 
to accept such a sum from any one — as o gift.” 
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■** n ut It is not a gift,” replied Turpin ; “ it is payment 
aserely for service rendered or wo done,” 

“ I cannot look upon it in that light, but I feel that ir I 
refused all help at your hands should not only be unjust 
Cc my wife and children, but ungrateful to you. There- 
fore if you will lend me for the space of twelve --souths the 
sum of twenty pounds you will be rendering a service the 
extent of which we can neither of us estimate.” 

" And is that all ? ” said Dick, “ then you shall have 
your wish. Not twenty, however, but forty, e'-u I shall 
tie you to no time for repayment.” 

“ Forty pounds ! ” said Robert; “ that is a tame si’ hi to 
anyone, and I have no security to offer you.” 

“ No security ? yon have the best — an 1> nyst invention 
to repay rar ” 

“ If that is security, I have it.” 

“ Here, Mary,” said Dink,” as he slipped some money 
In her hand ; go and buy a light, and we will settle this 
little business. 

Mary was ~one but a moment. In fact, the basement 
of the house was a huckster’s shop, where such things as 
ludlea were sold. 

The light which it gaye when it was placed upon the 
chimney-piece, for there was no table in the room, was 
but ghastly and feeble, but yet — sufficed to light up three 
happy faces. 

Never iu his life probably bad Dick had such a sensation 
of satisfaction at his heart. He was conscious of having 
done a good action. 

The forty pounds were counted out, which was, in truth, 
nearly all the money Dick possessed, and Robert would 
insist upon writing out a proper acknowledgment of the 
debt. 

“ And now that is settled,” said Dick, “ let us turn to 
ether subjects.” 

“ Excuse me a moment.” 

“ Willingly, my friend.” 

“ But where shall we find you a twelvemonth hence ?” 

“ Do you think you will be able to repay me then ? ” 

“ I hope the whole of it, but at all events a portion 
of it.” 

Dick mused for a moment, and then he said — 

“ It is very hard indeed to say where I may be a 
twelvemonth hence, but if you will take it to the “ White 
.lorse” public-house in Drury-lane, and give it to the 
landlord, Old Matthew, as he is called, it will be all 
right.” 

“ I shall not forget, sir, and in twelve months’ time 
from this very day I will be there.” 

“ I will endeavour to he there, too, for I shall be 
anxious to know how far you have been successful. It is 
likely enough we may meet before that time.” 

“ And now, sir, you were going to say something 
else.” 

“ I was, and that is, I wish to leave here as quickly now 
as possible. It is getting late. The officers doubtless have 
given up all hopes of my capture ; still I do not wish to risk 
anything by being foolishly incautious.” 

“ Of course not. ’ 

“ I wish you, then, as a favour, to go to some second- 
hand clothes shop in the neighbourhood and buy a large 
horseman’s cloak, with which I can disguise myself, as my 
dress, doubtless, has been accurately described.” 

“ I will do it, sir.” 

“ Here is the money. Be as quick as you can, yet above 
all things do not excite suspicion. You will also be able 
to tell whether there are any officers lurking about.” 

Robert was only too glut to be of assistance to his bene- 
factor, and he started off at once. 

At this moment there WKA a faint, wailing cry. 

The child, which during the preceding scene had been 
sleeping in its little apology for a bed, awoke. 

The mother’s tones were very different now from what 
they had been. Her heart was light. At the last hour, 
when fate seemed most onpropitious, fortune bad smiled 
upon her. 

She neid the child np to the light, which the little 
ereature contemplated with evident delight. 

" Aod now, Mary,"' said Dick, “ for I hepe you will look 
npon mo quite as an old friend, and allow me to aad you 
■oy that title, you will not refuse me permission, I am 
certain, to maks your child some little present in remem- 
Vwrce of me.” 

* T; ovi are too gooa, sir. " 


“ Nay.” 

'You have already done enough — and more tbaa 
enough.” 

“ Here is a guinea. Take it, and understand it is Si? 
the child. Use it to no other purpose. It wi u enable 
you to buy it warm and comfortable apparel.” 

Poor Mary. Sh . • .d home up through all the time of 
trouble, but now that ' ~ fortune had come npon her she 
was weak and wept like a child. 

“ Your heart is a good one, sir, 1 am sure,” sue said. 

“ I can appreciate a kindness,” said Diok, dcprecatingly, 
“but that probably is becau e it is a thing I so rarely 
meet with, and I feel a pleasure in conferring happiness 
when T can. There is so little of it in the world, that no 
one, if ’ e has it in his power, ought to hesitate to bestow 
it to the full extent of his ability. ’ 

At this moment I obert returned. 

“ Here is, I fancy, just the thing you want, sir,” he 
said, holding op n a horseman’s cloak of thick blue 
cloth, and exaggerated size. It will cover you up com- 
pletely.” 

“ And was the coast clear ? ” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Farewell, then, my kind friends, and accept of my 
best wishes. May you prosper in the world as you 
deserve to do ; and when you hear anything in disfavour of 
Dick Turpin, the highwayman, put the good action ha 
has d ne this night in the opposite scale, and weigh it 
I sgainst i..” 

“ You will be always remembered by ns as a saviour, 
said Mary, taking Dick’s hand between both hers. “ Had 
it not been for your chance presence here what would 
have become of us ?” 

“ Good-bye, Mary, do not think of that. You have only 
your own kind heart to thank. Had you not extended a 
helping hand to me, I should not have had this oppor- 
tunity of saving you.” 

“ Good-bye, sir,” said Mary, tearfully. “ I — I — ” 

She would have said, she hoped to hear ha had ceased 
to become amenable to the laws, but as she thought it 
would sound like a reproach, she checked herself, aod 
said instead, — 

“ I wish I could find words to thank you.” 

“ And now, sir, will you permit me to go a little way 
with you. I ara known, and it would, perhaps, be the 
means of warding off suspicion from you.” 

CHAPTER CX. 

DICK TURPIN STGPS A BAGMAN ON HIGH GATE-RISE. 

“ Thanks, my friend, I accept your offer gladly. I have 
no very clear idea of my locality, except that I am near 
Smitbfield Market.” 

“ Come then, sir, let ns start at rice.” 

And after one more farewell to Mary, who stood at the 
top of the stairs wi^li the candle in her hand, Dick fol- 
lowed his now friend into the street. 

Turpin cast an anxious glance about him. 

The street was dark, narrow, and winding, but 30 far as 
he could see there was no one in view. 

“ 1 really think they have left the spot, ’ said Robert. 

“ Hush ! do not speak. We may be overheard.” 

“ lu which direction did you wish to go, sir ? ” 

“To Drury-lane.” 

“ Shall you walk ? ” 

“ No ; not only would it be tiring, but hazardous. I 
will iake a hackney-coach.” 

“Very good, sir, then come this way ; the second turn- 
ing to the right will take us out on to Snow-hill, and on 
the other side of Holboni-bridge you will be almost sura 
to get one.” 

The distance to this place was short. 

They halted for a minute a’ t’ e corner, and lien they 
hvard one come lumbering along leet Market. 

Robert bailed it, and the driver drew up to the curb- 
stone. 

“ Whvve to, your honour,” said the jarvey, for the cloak 
Dick bad on gave him quite an aristocratic look. 

“ To the corner of Princoe-street in Drury-lane.” 

The driver touches up his cattle, a’*' 3 Dick shook hands 
with Robert for the last time. 

“ Well,” said Dick to himself, as settled mmseh m 
. the CA-TKige, “ this has been a day of adventures, uni «*• 
l mistake. However, this is one I shall never »>avv to 
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cock co mtn regret. I shonld Lie to know whether it 
was really all genuine. I shall know, though, if they 
return the money })f the twelve mc-aths’ end ; bat I’ll not 
take it, not I.” 

He was silent tor a > ainnte, tor the thought of where 
he was likely to be at the end of the time specifie ' '- 
traded itself rather unpleasantly upon his mind. 

Naturally enough, this brought him to think of the 
condition of his friend. 

Poor Tom ! ” he said, “ I wonder now how he is get- 
ting on ? working away at his fetters, I know, t'a 1 Sir. 
Townshend, despite your cleverness, I will free yet 1 
I have said it, and I will do it ! ” 

At this moment the vehicle stopped, and looking ^it, 
he saw he had reached his destination. 

He alighted, and having given the man a little more 
than double his tare, that worthy thought fit to say '’’ink 
you in a dissatisfied tone of voice. 

Diet stood by the post, and watched turn dn,e aTong 
Russell-street. 

Then turning to the left, he directed his steps to the 
“ White Horse.” 

Dick did not enter by the front door, because if he had 
he would have been obliged to run the gauntlet of many 
prying eyes, so he turned down White Horse-yard, and 
stopped before the same side-door as he did when he 
reached the old inn, wounded and faint, on the night he 
stopped the Lord Mayor’s carriage. 

As upon that occasion, he pressed his thumb upon the 
doorpost, and waited. 

The door was opened almost immediately by old 
Matthew. 

His delignt seeing Dick back safe and sound was very 
visibly depicted upon his countenance. 

“ Come in, Dick, and let me shut the door,” he said. 
“ I am right down glad to see thee back, and no mistake. 
I saw yo i chased up the’Old Bailey into Smithfield, for I 
was in Coles’s shop at the time, and I have been in a 
terrible fidget ever since.” 

“ Well, here I am, you see, safe and sound. Let me 
come and sit down a minute, and then I’m oil.” 

Old Matthew introduced Dick into the secret room, and 
then ho related all those particulars with which the reader 
has already been made familiar. 

But above all was old Matthew interested in the episode 
of Robert and bis wife Mary. 

“ And now, Matthew, my friend, it is time I was off. I 
have business I want to do to-night, but if Tom is brought 
to trial 1 shall want to provide a counsel for him.” 

XOb ! I’ll see to all that.” 

^Uo, you won’t, and no disrespect to you either. I told 
you before I was going to get Tom King out of Newgate 
myself, and I’ll do it ! ” 

“Oh ! very well, very well, have your own wi r .’ ! 

“ Don’t be offended, Matthew.” 

“ Are you off, then ? ” 

“ At once.” 

“ Ain’t you going to change youi- ciothes ?" 

“ Oh ! hang it, yes. 1 forgot I was dressea m this 
style.” 

“Take this candle, then. Tou know the way. Your 
clothes are just on the foot of the bed. I sent over to 
the costumier’s for them.” 

“ All right ; and while I am gone, do you saddle Black 
Bens, and have her ready tor me. 

Dick sprang up the stairs, a ad into what may be called 
hi3 room. 

It did not ud;e him very long to resume his ordinary 
appearance, and then he went down again, and left, the 
little private parlour by a door that led into the yard. 

He found Bess there waiting .'or him. 

“ Are there any suspicious characters aboui, vfatthew ? ” 
be asked, as he sprang into ibe saddle. 

“ I haven’t seen none, Dick; but I should advise 
you to be careful; and let me tell you, besidjs that 
til the roads leadin'* out of London are guarded by a 



snapped his fingers contemptuously. 

“ Ah, it’s all very fine to carry things off with a mgh 
hand like that, Dick, old boy, but if you’ll take a piece of 
friendly advice you’ll be careful.” 

“ Don’t be afraid of me. I shall be back again - afe 
sound.” 


* I ho;:e SO. 

‘ And what „s more, the next time I come he j 1 ir one 
to bring Tom with me.” 

As be thus spoke, Dick trotted Bess out ml- .no 
co irt near its junction wit 1 - Stanhop -street 

When be reached this plaje his t . ughts invofunianfv 
tnraed to the last time he stood there, and when he carried 
off the young girl Ellen. 

“ Ah, tlr '■ reminds me,” he said, as he changed Bess’s 
trot i ito a canter, “ I hav not seen either her or Tom 
Davit for a It ' g time, but I will try if I cannot do so to- 
night. Now I come to think of i'i, he vould be just the 
very parson I want to assist roa ” 

Having theso thoughts in his mind, he, as soon as ho 
got clear of the houses, gave Beer the rein. 

She had had a long rest, and wr.s therefore quite fresh, 
and the speed with which she sho' past the different 
objects in her route was really prodigious. 

There are few thiugs more invigorating than a few 
miles’ gallop on horseback, and Dick became particularly 
conscious of it on this occasion. 

He, however, reined her in to a walk upon reaching the 
rather steep ascent known as Highgate-rise. 

The night had up to this moment been rather dark, its 
consequence of the heavy masses of clouds which filled 
the sky, but now, through a long straggling rift about 
half-way between the horizon and the zenith, an almost 
full moon peeped forth. 

Her brilliancy was, however, dimmed by tee vapoury 
which floated before her disk, and the light which shi* 
sent forth was misty and uncertain. 

Dick paused altogether on the top of the hill and lis- 
tened. 

Now, that identical spot is pretty well suit unded by 
buildings, and indeed forms a portion ■ London, bnt 
then it was quite a rustic place, with only a cottage hero 
and there. 

An intense stillness prevailed about this place at that 
hour, which was most delicious to the senses, but Dick, 
ere he had occupied this place tw - minutes, heard fp'itly 
the grinding of carriage wheels. 

“ Come ! ’ he said ; “ it is a long time since I cried 
‘ Stand, and deliver ! ’ on the highway, and if I go much 
longer, I shall quite get out of practice ! This, too, is a 
chance I cannot let go by.” 

So saying, he carefully examined the pistols in his 
holsters, which he found in excellent order. 

“Who comes along the road so late, I wonder?” ho 
said. “ I shall be disappointed if it does not torn out 
a good booty, and ono well worth the trouble. Whoever 
it is though, he is a long way off.” 

This was true, for none but the most attenti.e ear could 
have distinguished the slight noise which the r . olving 
wheels produced. 

Dick took Bess at a brisk walk down the hill, and 
having reached its base, where the trees grew thickly and 
east a deep shadow ou the roadway, he drew up as close 
to the hedgerow as he could, and waited. 

The sound now rapidly increased. 

“ It is some light two-wheeled vehicle drawn by one 
horse,” said Dick, and, just as he uttered the words, he 
saw two little star-like lights approaching him. 

“ They have the lanterns lighted ! Well, never mind.” 

Dick suffered the gig, for such it was, to get just ou a 
level with him, and then he darted out with the sudden- 
ness of an apparition. 

A man, who was driving, was the sole occupant of the 
gig, and Turpin patting one of his pistols just before his 
face, cried — 

“ Pull up ! Your money, or your life ! ” 

CHAPTER CXI. 

TOM DAVIS AND ELLEN GIVE TURPIN A HEARTY ■WEL- 
COME AT THE “HAND AND KEYS." 

Nine oat of every ten persons would have dono under the 
earcumsonces just what the man in the gig did, and .hat 
was to puU up at once. 

“ A — a highwayman ! ” he gasped. 

*’ Yes,” cried Turpin : “ Land over whatever yote jbb* 
have of any value about yeu.” 

“ What if I refuse ? w 

Diok held the pistol significantly. 

“ Y'-u would shoot me r ” 
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“ Precisely. Be quick.” 

“ Then take that.” 

Bang went a pistol, and Dick felt something inflict a 
stinging sensation on his cheek. 

For a moment, so sudden was the attack, he was 
overcome with surprise, but quickly recovering him- 
■self, he said — 

“Ha! yon have had your fire, so now you can’t 
rumble if I have miuj.” 

“No, no ! Mercy, mercy ! have mercy ! Spare my life, 
and take all I have got. M, roy, mercy !” 

The man in the gig was in an agony of fright, for he 
fully expected n,4t 4sina but death as the result of hi3 
rash action. 

“ Tour carcass is quite safe,” said Dick, “ provided 
yon hand over all that you have about you in the shape 
of cash. Quick ! and don't abuse my clemency, for if 
von make another attemot, I will certainly blow out 
Vonr oraina !” 

** In a minutt, sir, in a minuta. It's HI a s Mise 
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under the seat along with my samples. “ Ton see I'm 
a bagman, sir.” 

“A what? Make haste.” 

“ A bagman.” 

“ And what on earth iy a bagman ?” 

“ A commercial traveller, sir. I represent the highly- 
respectable firm of Slink and Friar, No. 42, Abohurch. 
lane, in the City, sir.” 

“ Oh ! confound you. If you don’t make haste I’ll 
take valise and all.” 

“No — no, sir. Here is the bag, sir. .'It’s not my 
money — not one penny of it !” 

“ Then you ought not fc, grieve so much about losing 
it.” 

“ But I do. I shall lose my place.” 

“ Oh ! nonsense,” said Dick, as he poctated a largish 
leather bag, which the “ bagman,” as he called himself, 
handed to him. “ You must tell your employers yea 
were robbed of it by Dick Tnrpin.” 

| “ Dick Turnip ?” 


Price One Halfpenny. 
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“Yea iNow for once I will take your word, only I , 
caution you beforehand against deceiving me." 

“ What is it this bag Alains ? ” 

"Money.” _ ,,, 

“ I can tell that, \yat to how much does it amount • 

“ Seventy-three pounds odd," was the reply* shail 
lose my place, I know I shall. ’ 

“ Pho — pho ! .1 know better Good night. 

Dick rode off. 

Tho commercial traveller evidently thought it was his 
best policy to succumb to the force of circumstances, and ' 
he let Dick go without any aggressive act, which was more 
than the highwayman expected. 

“ Not so bad, he said, as he took his way (lows a 
narrow lane that would bring him outsom'where near his 
destination. “ It will do to fee the counsel with in case 
Tom is brought to trial ; but it is very odd to me if I don’t 
get him out before the sessions come on.” 

Whether he did so or not remains to be seen. 

The sessions came on on the Wednesday following, so at 
any rate he had not much time to lose. 

He reaahed the “ Cross Keys" without having encoun- 
tered a soul. 

Jabez, as usual, came to the front of the inn on hearing 
a horse's footsteps. 

His joy when ho saw who it was may be imagined. 

Dick followed him into the stable before he attempted 
to enter the house. 

“ How are they all ? " he asked j “ quite well, I euppose, 
Jabez, eh ? ” 

“ Quite well, squire." 

“ 1 will go in and see them directly.” 

11 You will have to look sharp, for he always closes the 
old crib at ten o’clock, and it’s close upon that now, I’m 
thinking.” 

“ It is. I can trust you to see that my mare is safe ? ” 
‘‘Never fear, squire; I’ll fettle her as weJ as though 
you stood bv and watched me.” 

“ It won’t be anything out of your way, Jabez,” said 
.Dick, as he walked towards the door of the inn. 

He lifted the latch and entered. 

The first person he met was Ellen. 

She knew him instantly, and uttered a faint cry of 
reoognition. 

“ Hullo 1 ” said a voice, which evidently belonged to 
Tom 1> avis. “ Hullo there 1 who is it ?” 

.'oii’t you know me, Tom ? It’s a long while since I 
was here, but I hope you have not forgotten me.” 

“ Forgotten you ! The idea of such a thing. Come 
in, come in, do. Why, whatever brings you here to- 
night ?” 

“ 1 will tell you presently/’ replied Turpin, as, taking 
Ellen by the hand, he followed the landlord into the 
kit chen. 

There was a flush of pleasure upon the young girl’s 
face — indeed, she did not attempt to conceal her gratifica- 
tion. 

" The house is quite empty, Dick,” said Tom Davis, 
picking up his pipe off the table where he had deposited it, 

” so you needn’t fear being overheard.” 

“ Where’s the missus ? ” 

“ Well, she’s summut poorly, thaukye, and has gone up 
to bed. It ain’t nothing serious, you know.” 

“ That’s all right then. And now, Tom, what have you 
got to drink ?” 

: ‘ Anything you like.” 

“ Then I’ll take some brandy.’ 

“ Very good. So will I. Ellen, my dear, just go to the 
bar.” > 

“ Yes, rather.” 

“ Father ! ” repeated Dick, with some Burpnse. “ How 
long has sho given you that title ? ” 

‘"Why, you see, Dick, it wasn’t her doings at all, but 
mine, bless her heart 1 ” 

“ Oh ! indeed.’*' 

“ Ah ! she’s a good girl, she is, and having no childrO& 

of our own, and she beiDg an orphan, and” 

“There, I don’t want so many reasona Yen 
more convenient, eh f 

“ And a great de^ more pleasant. At! Dick, you .Mn't 
know whet a treasure she is.” 1 

And she appreciates your kindness ? ” 

™ l a Coes. How anybody could be other than kind to f 
ter bamn me. Here she cornea.” 1 


Alien at this moment entered. 

Dick looked a* her with more attention, and he felt rst 
surprise that Tom Davis, with his huge heart overflowing 
with love as it was, should be "ond of her. She was 
indeed a lovely creature. "N 

Tom Davis bestowed upon her a look o . prideful admira- 
tion as she approached, and looked up into his faoo with a 
glad smile. 

“ Upon my word,” said Dick, “ I am glad to see you 
looking so well and happy ! I wonder at it, too.” 

“ Why ? ” she asked wonderingly, 

“ Why ? ” repeated Diok. “ because I know what a 
domestic tyrant he is.” 

“ Me ? ” said Davis, aghast. “ Me a domesti; tyrant ? 
Well, that is good.” 

“You are joking,” said Ellen. “ There is nothing of 
the tyrant about him, I am sure.” 

“ ITot a bit of it ! But come, Dick, what brings you 
here ? This is something more than a chance call, I know.” 

" It is,” said Dick. " I had a motive in coming herty 
I confess.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ You shall hear. My oomrade Tom King is a prisoner.” 

“ God bless me ! You don’t say so ? ” 

“ Is it possible y ou have not heard of it ? ” 

“ This is the first news I have had.” 

“ You remember bim, don’t you ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes ! ” replied Ellen and Tom Davis, in a breath. 

“ Well, it vas chiefly my fault that he got taken 
prisoner,” said Diok, who thereupon related all that had 
taken place from the time Tom was captured by the 
dragoons, to his owl narrow escape of capture in the 
vestibule of the old city prison. 

“And is he still there ? ” asked Ellen. 

Both listened with the utmost eagerness to the start! " ig 
narraiive which Dick related in simple yet forcible 
words. 

“ He is,” said Dick, “ but he won’t be for long. I have 
sworn to set him free, and 1 will keep my oath in spite ol 
every obstacle ! " 

There was a silence for a moment, for Dick had spoken 
in rather an emphatic tone of voice. 

Tom Davis, who was standing with his back leaning 
against the mantelpiece smoking his pipe, poured out 
another glass. 

“ Well,” he said, as be held it to his lips, “ Fve 
heard you say you’d do a good many things that I should 
have thought onpossible, but nevertheless you’ve done 
’em, which makes me think you’ll do this.” 

“ I shall ! ” 

“ It won’t be an easy job.” 

“ 1 know that,” said Dick, “ and I know as well that I 
cannot do it unaided, so I have ridden over here to-night 
to know whether you will give me your assistance f " 


CHAPTER CXII. 

DICK TURPIN IS ALAR.iED BV THE ARRIVAL OF THE 
HORSEMEN AT THE INN. 

“WillI?” asked Tom Davis, with a sudden animation 
in his voice. “ You know I will ! Only just say the word, 
and it’s done ! ” 

“ Thanks, Tommy, my friend ! 1 knew I could rely 
upon you.” 

“ And now what is it you want me to do ? We may &a 
well talk it over before we go to bed.” 

“ Certainly. I will not keep you long. Do von wish 
to stay, Ellen " 

“ May I ? ” she asked, timidly. 

“ Nay, that is not it. Which would you rather do ? *' 

“ Stay here, unless you have an objection.” 

“No, I have none. You may be able to assist us, and 
I know you are to be trusted.” 

“ Trusted ? ” said Tom Davis. “ Of oourse she is to be 
trusted, and I should like to hear anyone say that she 
wasn’t ! ” 

“ Really," said Dick, “ i: you go on “ that way you 

ill spoil her altogether." 

“ Not a bit of it ! She’s too good to spoil, she is.'" 

OicK could not help smiling at the enthusiasm the wor-h? 
old landlord displayed. 

“ Well, let us to business. You will see as once that 
after the very narrow escape I had, it would be somethin* 
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■Hu to mildness for me to attempt to have another inter- These, then, I hope he has been able to make goc4 
nev with Tom.’ 1 I P“' of ere this. It is, however, _ point I wish to bo 

“ It. would.” I ascertained. ” 

“ But there is a gi-'.t necessity that we should be in I . “ Very good.” 
aommunice.tion with each other, sc ih&t I should be able I “ Then I want you to learn wnat hopes he haa of 
to assist him.” \making his escape, and when he will be likely to »sc«m* 

“ Jnst so.” ( plish it.” 

“ In fact, without i 4 -, - don » see how it is to be done.” “ v es.” 


“ Nor I. But I suppose the upshot of the affair is jnst 
this, you want me to go and see him.” 

“ Exactly, my friend, exactly. Mind you, I don’t want 
to compromise you in any way by asking you to attempt 


“ — I knew that, I would take care to be in waiting 
close at " and, with a good horse for him to mount.” 

“ I see.” 

“ If, however, things should go adversely, and his 


to smuggle tools into him ; that has been done already, escape cannot be effected before the sessions, tell him 

All I . act you to do h to visit him occasionally, and that I will take care to engage first-rate counsel in his 

i^rry messages between us.’’ defence. If he is acquitted, which is rather doubtful.” — 

“ Then, if that’s.all, Dick, I’ll do it with all the pleasure “ Very douotful, 1 should say.” 
in life.” “ Well, very doubtful be it. Nevertheless, we will not 

“ Hurran ! ” omit that chance in our calculations. A clever man before 

" You are pleased.” now has got a prisoner acquitted when tho case looked 

“ I believe yon ! I am glad indeed I have got your very black against him indeed.” 
consent 1 More glad than I could easily express ! ” “ That’s true enough.” 

Well, all 1 can say is, you are heartily welcome.” ‘‘And I see no reason why such a thing should not be 

“ I Smew there would be no harm in asking you such a done again.” 


tiling. 

“ Not a bit ! ” 

“ There are so many advantages.” 

“As how?” 

“ I will explain.” 

“ I axa all attention. Fill up your giass, Dick ! You 
don’t drink ! ” 


“ No — no-” 

“ If he is acquitted, then, of course, all trouble will be 
at an end.” 

“ And if they release him P ” 

“ That would follow, as a matter of course.” 

“ Oh I dear, no. They might have several counts it 
the indictment, and they would be almost sure to get him 


“ No, I am too much interested in the matter that is convicted on one of them.” 
going forward.” “ I did not think of that.” 

“ I daresay.” _ “ Or, if they don’t, the rndge may refuse to set him at 

“ However, old Matthew — you know old Matthew ? ” liberty.” 

“ Rather, I should think, seeing he is some kin to my “ Surely he would not have the power to do that ? ” 
wife ! ” “I don’t koow. He might give orders for him to be 

“ Oh ! indeed, I was not aware.” detained until another case could be brought against 

“Yes; but go on. What were you going to say about old him.” 

Matthew ? ” “ Oh ! no ; surely, no.” 

“ Why, that he would only have been too glad of the “ You had best take it into your calculations, I can tell 
Chance to go, only, you see, he is so well known to the you.” 


prison authorities.” 

“ I suppose he is.” 

“ Some or other of them ars sure to be at his bouse. 
They suspect a great deal, but they can’t fix nothing on 
him.” 

“ Nor never will, I think ! Old Matthew is one too 
many for them.” 

“ He has been hitherto.” 

“ Why, the old place, which they say was once a gentle- 


man’s mansion, is full of odd nooks and corners that eomplish a great deal, 
no one knows anything about, except the landlord “ 1 don’t dispute it. 


“Cr they might manage things in another way.” 

“ How r ” 

“ Set him at liberty, and then take hiaa prisoner again. 
But you may make up your mind that the judge and jury 
will bring him in guilty.” 

“ Then he must be set free, that’s all.” 

“ Which is much easier said than done.” 

“ Granted. But au unflinching determination can ac- 


no one knows anything about, except the landlord “ 1 don’t dispute it. I have seen too many instances of 
himself.” it.” 

“ So I have heard. Well, as I say, he would go gladly “ I have never failed yet. And now I think I have told 
enough to see Tom, but — you pretty nearly everything. Do you understand P ” 

“ But you’d rather someone else.” “ I think so. In the first place, you want me to set out 

“ I would, and that’s the truth.” for Newgate to-morrow morning, and get au interview 

“ And so you asked me ? ” with Tom?” 

“ As being the only person I could rely upon. You are “ Yes.” 

known to few, if any, of the Newgate officials, and for “ Learn from him what hopes he has of making his 

that reason you would be able to go in your own proper escape with the tools you haw given him ? ” 
character. You need not disguise yourself, I mean.” “ Quito right. Go ou.” 

“ Just so.” “And if he does not get free before the trial, that you 

“That will he the great thing. After what has hap- will take care and employ a good counsel in his behalf?” 
pened, I have no doubt someone will always be stationed “ Exactly. Be sure you tell 1 im of the narrow escape I 
in the lobby to examine everyone that comes to see him, had, and what madness it would he on my part to attempt 
but if you go as ' o l are their search can result in to see him.” 

nothing.” “ He won’t be so unreasonable as to expect you, I should 

That’s uncommonly true.” think.” 

“And yon still have no objection P “ Tell him not to be down-hearted, but that all will go 

“ None at all, Dick, if delivering messages is all you well.” 
want mo to do, though I am free to confess that if you “ I hope it will.” 


had asked me to take him anything I sf.ould not have 
been quite so willing, though I don’t know 1 , ' should 
have refused. 

“ Still, you would father tilings be as they are. 

“ Most certainly ! N ow what do you. want me to do t v 
“ I will tell you.” 

“ And when do you want me to go V” 

"To-morrow morning.” 

® V ery good, go on.” 


Yon know I told you I managed, or rather old Matthew depend they will do all in their pow, 
•id, to convev Tom a couple of spring files.” 1 “They shall he balked, Tom; 1 

“ ” t ita : who ia bs >s ? ” 


I , “ So do I.” 

L-/ “ You have grown much attached to him.” 

’ “ I have. He i. a brave, noble-hearted fellow, auu such 

I - one as you very rarely meet.” 

“ Well, Dick, let me tell you this. You carry things oft 
I very well, and make light of danger, and all that sor’. of 
l thing j but, nevertheless, there is no disguising the fact 
| that he ie in a very tickEsh position, indeed. The an* 
' tliorities have been rather energetic lately, and you raey 
depend they will do all in their power to hang him.” 

1 “ They shall he balked, Tom ; they shall he b 
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There was a sndden trampling of horses' hoofs outside “ I know "it, but it will he awkward. There seem* b<l 
the door, and then an imperious summous for admission safe place for a horse to alight, and, not only that, we do 
wos givm at the door. not yet know what capabilities they may have for taking 


w»s givm at the door. not yet know what capabilities they may have for taking 

“ Danger ! ” said Tom Davu. such a leap.” 

Dick coolly reloaded and primed his pistols, i “ You think the best course, then, will he to follow the 

palisade until we reach either a gate or some plaCG w hera 

r , nw. T J it would be easier to effect an entrance ? ” 

Cu »' J,il iXIli. ji “Exactly.” 

3IXTEKN-STRING jack and Claude Duval have AN t •* The only misfortune is, tha ( We shall not he so web 
unparalleled adventure. j able to go where we desire.” 

It is sorely against our inclination to interrupt the course J “ Oh ! I don’t know. Perhaps, too, we shall Hear the 
of events, but, as the old proverb, says, “ Necessity knows sound once more.” 

no law.” “That is extremely likely,” said Sixteen-String Jack, 

We then repair to that pleasant leafy lano where we as he trotted gently forward. “ Come along.” 
left Sixteen. String Jack and Claude Duval. “ W; < .ght not to waste time, that is certain." 

Their search for the persons who had played such a The boundary of the little wood was very closely sene 


trick upon them had been arrested. 

A strange sound came to their ears. 

What it was, neither of them could divine. 

Naturally enough they connected it with the two persons 
»f whom they were in quest. 

Whether they were right in doing this can only be dis- 
covered by succeeding events. 


tinized by our friends, and, at a little more than a hundred 
yards further down the lane, they found a gap which was 
quite practicable. 

They dismounted and led their horses over the obstruc< 
tion. 

On the other side they found such a thick undergrowtn 
of brake and gorse, and the trees themselves with so little 


“ That is a very peculiar sound. Jack,” said Claude, space between them, that they were compelled to cou- 
•' What can it be, think you : ” tinue this mode of progression, for to have mounted would 

“ That is beyond my comprebiit*Ion. Hark ! there it have been to incur a thousand perils which on foot they 
comes again ! ” would escape. 

The horses, too, evidently heard it, and moved uneasily. The darkness was most intense, for the branches of the 
“ This is very extraordinary. What sound can it be ? trees shut out almost every ray of light. 

I can liken it to nothing.” They, however, continued for a considerable distance to 

“ It is nothing human, I am confident,” said Sixteen- force their way. 

String Jack ; “ but let it bo what it may, I will not leave At length they stopped. 

this place without making the attempt at least to find out “ I don’t like this place at all,” said Claude Duval. 

what it is.” “ It might serve very well to elude one’s foes, but ” 

“ That is a bold resolution after such an assertion as the He was silent, for the strange cry again arose, 

one you have just made.” This time it was evidently in their vicinity. 

“ Do you think so ?” “ That is what I wanted to hear,” said Jack. “ Now I 

“ You say it is not human.” can shape my course to a certainty.” 

“ That is my belief.” He plunged through the dense vegetation as he spoke. 

“ Then do "you insinuate that it is something super- “ How very mournful it was,” replied Claude. “ I am 

natural ? ” mere than ever at a loss to think what it can be ? Can 

“ By no means, Claude — by no means. Good heavens ! you hazard any conjecture ? ” 
how horrible ! ” " “None! Never iu all my experience of the cries pro- 

It war the sudden repetition of the mysterious sound duceC by different animals have I heard anything at all 
which had caused this ejaaulatiou. approaching that.” 

This time it came to their ears with greater loudness “ Do you think it comes from a living thing at all ? ” 
and distinctness. “Well — yes. I can hardly conceive it emanating froru 

“That is a cry of some one in some mortal agony or a thing devoid of life.” 
grief,” said Claude, “ though what lips could give utter- “ 1 am completely puzzled.” 

ance to it, I am at a loss to conceive.” “ There is one thing, and that is, I think, before we are 

“ There is but one way to resolve our doubts, and that many minutes older we shall learn what it is.” 
is to direct our steps in the direction whence it comes.” In silence now they continued thoir route. 

“ But can you tell where that is '? ” The further they advanced the more impervious tli« 

“ Not precisely, but it comes from somewhere on our wood became. 


right.” 

“ So I fancy, and it is scarcely likely we should he both 
mistaken iu its locality.” 

“ What is i( over the hedge ? ” 


Bresently they came to a dead stop. 

A barrier of some prickly kind of shrubs was before 
them. 

I In height it was nothing under six feet and how far it 


“ A wood or copse or something of thsjt sort, 1 take it. extended laterally they had no means of judging. 

The trees grow very thickly together.” But just at this moment, and as Jack was about to make 

“ Stop, then. This makes it likely that we are right, some remark to Claude, the sound which had before so 
Now, Claude, my friend, just turn all your attention to much alarmed them again arose, and this tim it appeared 
listening, and X will do the same. Being in expectation to be within a few paces of where they stood. v 
of the sound we shall net be surprised when we hear it, Upon the impulse of the moment, they both drew 
which will better enable us to fix on the precise spot from back. 

whence it comes.” Overcoming, however, almost instantaneously this verj 

r What would you do then ? ” _ natural action, Jack said — 

“ Having ascertained it, go as straight in that direction “ Fasten your horse to the branch of a tree, and let us 
as we can.” ^ breakthrough these bushes. 1 am certain it was from just 

“ Agreed. 1 am quit" silent. Let us listen.” ^ on the other side of them that the sound came.” 

They did so. j As he spoke, he securely fastened his own horse by the 

But for a long time without result. 1 bridle to the trunk of a young sapling. 

Still, from the periodic manner in which the cry had l “1 am ready,” said Clande. “ Here goes ! ” 


hitherto reached them, they felt almost certain if they 
waited long enough they would hear it repeated. 

In this expectation they were not deceived. 

Moanfully — wailiugly — it rose again on the night air. I 
“That is conclusive,” said Jack, as it completely died 


They then made a sudden dash at the compact mass 
of vegetation, but in vain. They could not force their 
way through. 

“ Why, it’s as bad as a orick wall. 

“ T ' is a great dc-1 worse, my friend. A brick wail we 


iwaj. “ Come* I tlunk 1 can take you direct to the shoul ' ' ave very little difficulty in surmounting, hot this, 
Wf-st* _ 1 take it, will be a bar to our farther progress.” 

*1 think I could do the same,"’ said Duval; “so “No,” said Jack, who had withdrawn himself from th* 
oetween us I hope wo shall be successful in our search.” hedge. “ I think we shall be ahle to manage it vet/” 

“ Over the palingf then, we must get in the first “ How ? ” 
place.” “ You aee thin tree here Z 
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“ Yes, yeB.” 

“ Its branches are wide Bpreading, and I think it we 
climb up into it, we shall be able to let ourselves down 
on the other side.” 

“ Oh ! yes, of course we can.” 

The two highwaymen then set about in good earnest 
to ascend the tree. 

One of the horaeB was placed so as to stand just be- 
neath ite branches, close to the trunk. 

Jaok took the lead, and getting first in the stirrup, 
then stood upright on the saddle. 

By this means he attained sufficient elevation to 
enable him to put his head among the foliage. 

To seize one of the huge arms above him, and draw 
himself fairly np into the troe, was the work of a moment 
and a matter of the greatest ease. 

Claude, of course, lost no time in following him ; and, 
having crawled along one of the branohes whiol 1 stretohed 
out laterally for many feet in the direotion wished for, 
was about to drop to the ground, when Jaok put his 
hand upon his shoulder, and spoke in a whisper. 


CHAPTER CXIV. 


THE PROSECUTION OF THE ADVENTURE IN THE WOOD 
BRINGS DANGER TO THE TWO HIGHWAYMEN. 


“Stop !” he said. 


“ Why ?” 

“Before you descend it willonly be prudent to recon- 
noitre. If there be danger, you will fall headlong into 
it.” 


“ Good,” said Claude, in the same tone in which his 
comrade had spoken, and which could not possibly 
have been heard half-a-dozen feet off. 

There was, however, to all appearance, nothing to 
call for caution. 

Ail seemed as still as the grave. 

Nevertheless, they both leaned down close to the 
branch, and strove to pieroe the gloom beneath them. 

The short time that they had been in the wood had 
sufficed to make them familiar with the aspect of the 
various objects, and though when they first entered it 
had seemed perfectly dark, yet now a faint sort of twi- 
light was diffused around. 

At least such there was apparently, bnt it arose 
simply from the fact that their eyes had dilated. 

They were, therefore, able to see that the hedge through 
which they had vainly attempted to foroe a passage was 
the kind of natural boundary to a large open space, the 
full extent of whioh they could not see. 

Beyond this, however, nothing met their gaze. Be- 
neath them waB some turf of a very Bmooth character, 
and unbroken by the presence of a ehrub. 

“ All eeemB very quiet,” said Claude, at length, “and 
I can Bea nothing unusual. Shall we drop it ?" 

“Yes, I think we may do so safely.” 

Carefully lowering themselves until they hnng quite 
straight down from the tree, having hold of the branoh 
with tneir hands only, they waited a second to steady 
themselves, and then let go, 

The epace between their feet and the ground was only 
about eighteen inches, so they alighted upon the soft 
turf without making scarcely a sound. 

Bnt they were greeted with another repetition of the 
sound which had excited their curiosity if not alarm. 

Although in a measure prepared for such an event, 
the cry this time was »o horrible, so unearthly, and 
apparently so close to them, that they could not prevent 
a Blight ejaculation escaping them. 

“ Forward,” said Jack, who was the first to recover 
himself. “ Forward. Claude, and let us see what this 
really is.” 

“ It is hideous.” 

“ Speculations are of no avail. On — on.” 

" Be cautious — oh ! be cautious.” 

“ 1 will.” 


“ You know not what hidden danger to ns may lurk 
beneath all this.” 

“ That iB true, and caution is by no means derogatory 
to courage.” 

“ On the oontrary, it is an attribute of it.” 

While uttering these wordB they had both crept for- 
ward ia a stooping posture. 

Of course, the nearer to the oentro of this singular opou 


I spaoe in the wood they got, the lighter it became, and 
in a few minutes they had the inexpressible pleasure 
of seeing the moon just rise above the tree-tops. 

The few white, fleecy clouds that speckled the hea- 
vens, in no appreciable degree diminished the brillianoy 
of her light. 

But it was only in a subdued fasL.„ci that her beams 
reached that Bpot in the recesses of the wood, for it 
was almost covered with the huge shadows of the trees. 

Suddenly, however, Claude, who happened to look to 
his left, clutched his companion by the arm with ner- 
vous eagerness. 

He did not speak ; but when Jack turned round, 
simply pointed with his finger. 

Lying upon a pieoe of ground, that rose almost into 
a hillock, was a strange-shaped, misty form. 

Its proportions appeared gigantic. 

There was not, however, a sufficient amount of light 
for them to trace ite configuration with anything like 
accuracy. 

That there was something, was a point beyond dis- 
pate. 

Coupling this with the precise looation from whioh 
tho startling cry had come, they assumed that what 
they then only partially saw, was what had produced it. 

Even while they gazed, a slight movement was visible 
about the shapeless bulk, and then they once more 
heard that sound whioh was so hideous and mournful, 
that it caused a strange, eold sonsation about their 
hearts. 

“ Wh-at — wh-at — is it ?” gasped Claude, whose eyes, 
as well as those of his companion, were riveted npon 
the object before them, 

“ I am no better able to form an idea than you are,” 
said Sixteen-String Jack ; “ but I’ll very soon find out.” 

“ Nay, pause ! Don’t rush into unknown danger 1” 

But Jaok, who was bold even to recklessness, did not 
allow himself to be detained, but at once moved in the 
direction of the object, whatever it might be, which had 
already produced so much alarm. 

As a precaution against sudden attack, Jack drew 
his sword, and, grasping it firmly by the hilt, held it in 
an attitude of defenoe. A' 

Claude Duval was, as a rule, very cautious — in that 
respect the very opposite to Jack, but this constitutional 
difference fitted them all the more for being the asso- 
ciates of each other. 

Between them they preserved a balance whioh was 
highly oonduoive to their safety. 

Any hidden unknown danger was always looked upon 
by Claude with distrust, but not so Jack, and in the 
present instance he did what few men would have found 
nerve enough to do, and that was to walk straight np 
to the little hillock. 

It was not more than fifty feet from where he stood, 
so he waB quickly close to it. 

Claude no longer hesitated or drew baek, but accom- 
panied him. 

When, however, within about half-a-dozen paces the 
dim shadowy-looking object began to take a distinct 
and palpable outline. 

With eyes strained to the utmost, and neck stretched 
forward, the two highwaymen endeavoured to trace its 
configuration in order to form some idea of what it was 

But in this they were in a great measure baffled. 

They could tell it was an animal of some kind, but 
that was all. 

Its size waB gigantic. 

Its colour one uniform dusky tint. 

But the head of this extraordinary oreature, the like 
of which they had never before seen or heard, owing to 
its being raised higher than the rest of the body, was 
what they saw with most distinctness. 

It was enough, and more than enough, to appal them. 

Vulpine in Bhape, with large bright eyes, and glisten- 
ing white teeth, or rather tusks, the head was terrible 
in the extreme. 

The mouth was half oper 

Flakes of white foam speckled the shaggy hair upon 
its breast and paws. 

The tongne lolled forth. 

ItB glowing eyes were fixed upon our two friends, 
whose position was now, beyond a doubt, one of the 
greatest peril. 
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Then, lifting np its head in the fashion a huge dog I 
does when he is about to bark, this strung animal 
again gas e vent to tbs hideons moaning ory, half-animal 
and half-human, which had first reached the ears of 
jack and Claude. 

But then they were at a distance. 

Now, however, when the throat of the oreature was 
almost within reaoh of their hands, had they felt inclined 
to stretoh them oat, its horror was a thousand tiineB 
increased. 

For nearly a minute was the extraordinary sound pro- 
longed, and then it died away in a faint whine. 

CHAPTER CXV. 

JACK A id CLAUDE ABE ALABMED AT THE APPEAR- 
ANCE OP THE WILD ANIMAL. 

“ Back, Jaok, baek 1” exclaimed Claude Duval. “ Back, 
Jor the love of heaven ! Yon oannot tell what powers of 
misohief suoh a oreature may have. Back. Oh ! baek.” 

Ae he spoke he olutohed his comrade by the arm, and 
forcibly dragged him a few paces away. 

But then Jack recovered himself. 

“ No,” he said. “ Let ns stand and face the danger, 
whatever it may be ; besides, to retreat might only be 
to hasten onr own destruction, for I have ever heard 
that few wild animals will venture to attaok a naan if 
he stande and faoee them. 

“ But this is England,” said Claude, “ where no fero- 
cious creatures exist.” 

“ All the better reason, then, for standing onr ground. 
Let na remain where we are a few minutes. Look to 
your right. In a few minutes the moon will be high 
enough in the heavens to shed her beams upon the bit 
of rising ground, and then we shall be better able to see 
what is there.” 

It was as Jaok had said. 

They waited where they stood with great anxiety. 
“Look,” ooutinued Jaok; “it is, I think, pretty evi- 
dent the oreature, be it what it may, means us no harm, 
for it has not moved in the least.” 

“ It is very stange.” 

“ Of that there oannot be a doubt ; and then, besides, 
the ory it has jnst uttered was certainly not one of rage, 
or anger, but rather one of pain or grief.” 

“ You make me feel ashamed of myself,” said Claude, 
who was instantly struck by the truth of his friend’s 
remarks. 

“ I should be sorry to do that. The case is an excep- 
tional one, that is oertain.” 

The animal remained profoundly still, bat yet they 
could see its glittering eyes were turned full towards 
them. 

“ I am at a loss to think what it can be," said Claude, 
after a brief panae. 

“ Another minnte and the moon’s rays will fall npon it. 
We shall be able then to form a more correct estimate.” 

An anxious minute passed, whioh seemed to those who 
were waiting a good half-hour, and then the chastened 
light trept over the little hillock. 

Gradually all was revealed. 

An exclamation of what he saw came from the lipa of 
Sixteen-String Jack. 

It was echoed by another of a similar character from 
his companion. 

And truly well thev might. 

They had supposed that the wild animal was the 
inly tiling there was upon the knoll. 

But in this they were deoeived. 

We will relate what they did see, and we feel sure 
that then the reader will to the full participate in their 
astonishment. 

Motionless, and extended on its back, was a human 
form. 

By the dress it would seem to be a man. 

The upturned face was ghastly white. 

One arm was stretohed out upon the grass. 

CSenohed tightly in the hand was a sword, upon .he 
lower part of whioh the moouboams glimmered, but the 
upper part was of a dark oolour, and refleoted none of 
her rays. 

Crouching down over the form, with its paws placed 
npon ite breast, was the strange creature whose ories 
had first led them to the spot. 


They were now able to see this animal plainly. 

In shape it resembled a wolf ; it had the same shaggy 
hair — thaeame long fangs — the same strong, niry legs. 

Bat that it was not a wolf was quite apparent, as if it 
was, it was of a size and colour such as they had never 
before heard of. 

Well might enoh an extraordinary spectacle as this 
enobain the faculties of both our friends, and is it to 
be wondered at that they stood gazing for some moments, 
uncertain whether what they saw was real r 

Then, and very naturally, the idea rushed into their 
minds, that the man who lay so still upon the grass 
had been worsted in an encounter with the ferocious 
brute. 

But only for a second did this hold a place in their 
minds. There was nothing blood-thirsty or aggressive 
in the animal’s appearance. On tho contrary, it was 
monrnfnl, and it gazed upon onr friends without mak- 
ing the least movement either of fear or anger 

The attitude of the beast was such as might have been 
assumed by some faithful deg who had found his mas- 
ter grievously wounded or deac 

Another howl came from ts lips, and bath the high- 
waymen noted with astonishment, the melanoholy tone 
it bore. 

It served to arouse them from their distraction. 

Jaok turned round towards Clande. 

“ What are we to make of this ?” he said. _ “ I con- 
fess I am fairly puzzled. Of all the extraordinary ad- 
ventnres I have had there has never been one in the 
remotest degree resembling this.” 

“ I, too, am bewildered beyond all expression. What 
oocalusion to oome to I know not.” 

“The demeanour of the animal seems peaceable 
enough.” 

“ It does. What- can it be t" 

“ I have no idea.” 

“ The resemblance to a dog ia very strong.” 

“ Yes ; and yet it is most unlike. Most of all, ,.ow- 
ever, do I wonder who it ia that Usb so stark beneath its 


paws. 

•' What shall we do ? Would it be prudent, think yon,, 
to approach suoh a oreature ?” 

“ Certainly not prudent ; for if it should take it into 
its head to attack ns, we should stand no more chance 
than we should with a tiger.” 

“ A tiger — a tiger !” 

“ Why do you repeat the words ?” 

“ Because, said Clande, “ of the resemblance it bae 
to a tiger. Until you said the word, I did not think of 
it.” 


“ Ha !” said Jaok, “ there is t wondrous likeness. 
Look at the ooat— the suppleness of the body — and the 


tail !” 


“ Those are the points in whioh it resembles it, bnt 
beyond that, all likeness ceases. The head and legs, if 
I saw them separately, I should declare to be those of a 


wolf.” 


“ It ie no good to speculate upon it. We shall never 
know what it is if we stay at once. My advice is to go 
close np to it. It seems harmless and peaceful enough. 

“ Just now, bnt, like the tiger, it may he treacherous.” 

“ We mnst be on our gnard to resist it. Surely if we 
are wary wo can between us oonqner it, if it comes to a 
oontest. and somehow I don’t much think it will.” 

“ Let ns go then. My curiosity urges me forward, I 
could never leave the place until I knew something 
further.” 

“ Whether the man beneath its paws, and whom it 
seems more inolined to defend than attack, is alive or 
not, ia the point I am most anxious to ascertain.” 

With slow bnt firm steps the two highwaymen now 
advanoed. 

They oould not bnt be fully sensible of the immense 
risk they ran. 

There was a probability that one, 0 r perhaps both, of 
ibsm was marching to death. 

Further than fixing hie gaze steadfastly upon the 
two approaching forms, the animal took no notioo of 
them. 

Then, when they got nearer, they found that, thougn 
its fore-paws were resting on the breast of the mau, 
yet they were plaoed in such a manner as to produce no 
inc onvenience from their weight- 
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¥his circumstance pointed pretty clearly to the feet that 
T; was friendly, and not inimical. 

At this moment the n.sn gave a faint groan. 

“ He is not dead,” said Jack. “ but how we ale to serve 
him I cannot exactly see ” 

But the creature, with a sagacity that waa quite canine 
in its character, raised itself up, and, removing its fore- 
feet, from their position, came submissively to where our 
friends stood. 

It wagged its .ail slowly, and looked with a beseeching 
glance into their features, and then, as if to still further 
enlist their sympthies, uttered a faint whining cry, very 
different in its character to the previous one 

It was impassible for anyone to be actually alarmed at the 
creature, despite its looks. Its manner and attitude were 
inoffensive and humble in the extreme. 

Then, having done this, it turned away again, and 
walked with a stealthy, cat-like motion towards the pros- 
trate figure. 

What it meant was clearly deducible from its actions. 

At least the interpretation Jack and Claude put upon 
'them was that it required them to follow it, and if possible 
render assistance to the man. 

“ There i3 some deep mystery here, Claude,” said Jack. 

And I should be very loath, indeed, to go away until I 
had unravelled it.” 

So saying, he, having reached the wounded man, stooped 
down in order to ascertain the nature of the hurts he had 
-“ceived. 


CEAFT2S CXVI. 

ANOTHER AND YET MOKE HORRIBLE DISCOVERY IS MADE 
IN THE WOOD BY CLAUDE DUVAL. 

So much odd intelligence was observable in the manner in 
which the creature regarded Jack’s motions, that all idea 
of danger iron it was completely dispersed. 

It sat itself down upcu its hind legs, after the fashion of 
9 . dog, and watched everything with the closest attention. 

** Speak,” said Jack, for he observed the wounded man < 
give some signs of life. “ Speak, if yon have strength 
enough to do so, and tell us who you are.” 

There was a convulsive twitching about the lips in 
response to this, but nothing more. Although partially 
conscious, he was too far gone to use his voice. 

“ Water, Claude. I must have some water. He has 
been wounded with a sword, or some such instrument.” 

“ I have no idea where to find such a thing as water 
here, bnt, however, I will try.” 

“ Do so, do so. It will be absolutely necessary to bathe 
the coagulated blood away, and also, by sprinkling it upon 
his face, restore him to consciousness.” 

“ You are sure he is alive.” 

“ Oh ! quite.” 

“ Then, if there is any water to be had, 1 will bring 
some, and I do not ixpect I shall have to go fer without 
finding what I seek.” 

Claude crossed the open space, and disappeared among 
the trees. 

Then to the surprise oi both, the animal, after casting 
a wistful glance at Jack, followed him. 

“ Look ont, Claude 1 He may mean mischief." 

But nothing in the creature ’s manner warranted such 
a supposition as this. It was as docile as ever. 

Claude Duval, however, took the precaution of standing 
on one side until it passed aim. 

“Who knows P” he said, as he followed it among the 
trees, “ It may be possessed of some instinct that will 
enable it to go to where the nearest water is to be found." 

This idea was probable enough. 

Bat scarcely had it gone ten yards, than it paused and 
uttered an angry snarl. / 

There could be no mistaking the signification of the| 
sound. 

Claude life v hack a step or two. 

Then, on looking closely on the ground, he aaw some 
object upon wffitb the animal had pounced. 

lie heard the gnashing of teeth and the laceration of 
flesh. 

3he shot t he gave had the efisot of very quickly bring- , 
ing Jack to ilia side. 

‘ What is amiss f ” he said, in great alarm. “ Oh ! yon 
safe ? ” 


I ’ “ Quite 1 But look at this wild animal, here. It has 
got something making a meal of.” 

But it had stopped that operation on the approach of 
Jack. 

“ Can you see what it is ? ” 

“No! Do not go too close.” 

“ I don’t think, my friend, that it means us any harm. 
If it did, it would have demonstrated itself before this.” 

“Well, I must say, throughout it has behaved more 
like a dog than a wild animft' ” - 

“Good heavens!” said Jack, who had, while Claude 
| spoke, stooped down to see what it was. “ This is ” — — 

! “ What ? — oh ! what ? " 

“ Another man.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ It is true, nevertheless. Look, Duval. He is shock- 
ingly mangled, and, of course, quite dead.” 

In obedience to these words Claude looked down, and 
there he saw what was clearly a man’s body, but so 
frightfully disfigured, that it presented little more than the 
appearance of a mass of flesh. 

“ How horrible! ” he said. 

“ The mystery thickens,” remarked Jack. “ What wo 
have seen to-night is the result of some strange events of 
more than common interest.” 

“ I would give the world to know them.” 

“ I confess myself full of curiosity about it. You may, 
however, rely upon one thing.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ That the strange creature we have seen is the pre- 
server of one, and the destroyer of the other.” 

“ What I cannot understand is its behaviour towards 
us.” 

“ It evidently is possessed of sufficient intelligence to 
be aware that we are friends — not enemies.” 

“ It looks like it.” 

“ Bely upon it, that is the correct solution of one part of 
the affair. But come, we can uo r" eood here. Let us 
return to the other.” 

“ But the water.” 

“Oh, yes. I had forgotten. Listen. Can you hear 
the sound of a water-course ? I fancy I did just then.” 

T'nej listened intently, and then there came faintly to 
their ears, tnat rushing sound procuced by running 
water. 

They had little difficulty Ll determining its locality, and 
they made direct towards it. 

The wolfish-looking animal growled, and then turning 
away, retraced its steps towards the open space. 

“ He has gone back to his master, for I suppose such 
he is. Indeed, the only reasonable eonclusion I can oome 
to is, that it is some foreign animal which has been par- 
tially tamed.” 

On reaching the water, which was bnt a little stream, 
the two higwaymen filled their hats with the pure fluid, 
and then returned. 

The dismal cry which they had first heard in the lane 
again sainted their ears, 

“ That is his way of asking for assistance, I suppose, 
Jack.” 

“ No doubt j and it bus proved effectual.” 

“ So it has — so it has." 

Two minutes afterwards they reached the open space. 
The moon now fully lighted it up, and they were able to 
see its extent, which probably was little more than a couple 
of acres. 

Simultaneously they directed their gaze to the little 
hillock, and there, occupying precisely the same posit’en 
a3 he had at first, was the animal for which our friends had 
been unable to find a name. 

On their approach it came towards them with every 
manifestation of pleasure of which it seemed capable. 

“ He’s uncommonly sensible, Jack, to be sure. 

“ He is. Now for his master.” 

Sixteen-String Jack dipped his hand into one of the 
hats, and sprinkled a few drops of water upon the man’s 
face 

A gasping sob was the result. 

A repetition of this treatment mused him to open his 
eyes and start con«nl6ively, while a feint groan came from 
his Ups. 

The animal diet not geem to approve of this, and h# 
looked threateningly at Jack, who, however, was too 
occupied to notioe it. 
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“ Spear ” he said. “V” ’at. has happened ? I am a 
friend." 

“ Friend — iriend {'■ 

“ Give him a little more water," said Duval. 

The hat now was nearly empty, so Jack threw what 
there was in it into his face. 

The effect was rather unlooked for. 

Uttering a dreadful shriek, that echoed and re-echoed 
among the trees, tho wounded man sprang to a sitting 
posture. 

It was followed by a hoivl from the creature, but, as it 
saw Jack evidently had no sinister designs, be made no 
further display of his dissatisfaction. 

But it made Jack alive to his danger. 

Then the resttscitated man, after passing his hand over 
his face, spoke. 

It was only one word, twice repeated. 

“ Koolah ! Koolah ! ” 

His voice was faint, but the words reached the animal’s 
ears, and it crouched down near him and licked his 
hand. 

From this it would appear, “ Koolah ” was the name of 
the strange creature. 

“ Who are you P " asked Jack again. “ I tell you we 
are friends, who have found you here desperately 
wounded.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the owner of Koolah, as his memory sud- 
denly came back to him. “ I recollect all now,” 

He still retained his sword in his grasp, and using it as 
a support, strove to raise himself to his feet. 

Jack perceiving this, assisted him. 

When he thus assumed an upright position, the two 
highwaymen were better able to observe his general ap- 
pearance. 

He was a tall and well-proportioned man, with dark 
brown curly hair. 

Ilis costume was that of a naval officer, and the epau- 
lettes upon his shoulders shone faintly in the moonlight. 

He had received a wound from some sharp instrument in 
his back, and in consequence of the change of position 
haemorrhage reeonnneuced. 

He leaned heavily upon his sword. 

“ I have had an atrocious attempt made upon my life,” 
he said, “ but the villain who stabbed me did not escape 
without a slight punishment at my hands.” 

He lifted his sword as though to examine its blade, but 
as soon as he deprived himself of this support he staggered, 
and would have fallen, had not Jack and Claude seized 
him by his arms. 


CHAPTER CXVII. 

THE LIEUTENANT GIVES SOME EXPLANATION OP WHAT 

HAS TAKEN PLACE TO THOSE WHO HAVE SUCCOURED 

HIM. 

“ Thanks — thanks ! ” he gasped faintly. “ It was a close 
touch. I must have bled a great deal, which I suppose 
has caused this unaccustomed weakness. Let me sit a 
little while.” 

“ If you will allow me,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “ I 
have a knowledge of surgery so far as it relates to wounds, 
and I can dress and bind up your wounds, which will make 
you feel much better.” 

“ You will be doing ma a real service,” he Baid, patting 
Koolah’s neck, “ perhaps saving my life.” 

There still remained sufficient water in Claude’s hat to 
enable him to wash the blood from the wound, which was 
a ghastly one ; and then he extemporized some bandages, 
and bound it up. 

“ I can feel you have done that skilfully,” said the 
stranger. “ You must have had long practice.” 

“ I have had some experience, it is true ; but to return 
to yourself.” 

“ What woniJ you say ? ” 

“ 1 am glad you speak so much better.” 

“ I already feel the benefit of your treatment, ana am, 
no doubt, rapidly recovering. All that ailed me was the 
Joss of blood, I think, and now that is stopped, I shall 
Boon he better.” 

“ Just so. Yoa must Know that myself and my friend, 
while passing along a lane, at some little distance from 
here, beard a most unearthly sonnu, which so excited onr 
eimosity, that, in spite of ail obstacles, we made our way 
hither.” I 


I “ Then it is to Koolah that I owe your presence, s uJ 3 
consequently, my life ? ” 

“ Yes, if that is the name of the strange creature you 
have with you. You may judge of our astonishment 
I when we saw so formidable a looking animal crouohing 
loveT an insensible human form. Pray what i“ it? We 
are quite at a loss upon the point.” 

“ As you see by my dress, I am a lieutenant in the 
navy, and, during a stay which I made in the Persian 
Gulf, I bought this creature, then a newly-born cub, from 
one of the natives, who assured me it was the offspring of 
one he had had for some time in his possession, and that 
it would, when it grew up, resemble, in most respects, 
a dog of unusual size. In its wild state the animal is 
a most ferocious brute, and as much dreaded as the 
tiger.” 

“ Indeed, but what is it ? It resembles the tiger in 
some respects, and in others the dog or wolf.” 

“ You are right. That is just what it is. I forget the 
hideous name the Persians have for them, but I know the 
corresponding words in English are tiger-wolf.” 

“ Indeed. How singular.” 

“ The name no doubt is derived from the circumstance 
of its partaking of the nature of both those animals. I 
call him Koolah, because that is the name of the man of 
whom I bought him.” 

At the pronunciation of the word, the tiger-wolf again 
caressed his master. 

“ You see he is quite tamed.” 

“ I am astonished,” said Jack. 

“ And I too,” added Claude Duval. 

“ He is, indeed, an invaluable defender.” 

“ How comes it, then, that you were wounded ? And it 
seems strange for you to be in this place at all, so far 
! removed as it is from all human habitations.” 

A troubled look crossed the features of the lieutenant 

“You are discomposed,” said Jack; “hut I naturally 
feel curious to know this strange affair, more especially 
as” 

Jack was going to speak of the frightful sight he bad 
seen among the trees, hut he checked Himself. 

“ It is only natural that you should. I am strangely 
perplexed. Help me to rise, sir, if you will ; I fancy I 
shall be better when erect.” 

Sixteen-String Jack assisted him to his feet. 

“ If is only fitting that I should give you an account of 
these peculiar circumstances ; besides which, you will per- 
haps assist me in coming to a correct conclusion upon the 
points which baffle me.” 

“ We shall be glad,” replied Jack “if we are able to 
achieve snch a result.” 

“ I will then tell you briefly that I landed at Portsmouth 
three days ago, and made my way here. I arrived a little 
before sunset. You must also know that this is a tryst- 
ing place, where I had an assignation to meet one who 
— who— no matter — no matter ! ’ 

Jack bowed. 

The young seaman was much agitated, hut, recovering 
himself, he resumed — 

“ You will understand it was a lady I came to meet. 
Anticipating no evil, and fearing to terrify her by the 
appearance of my companion, I tied him to a tree close 
by, and then repaired to the hillock. I stood there waiting 
for her to make her appearance, when I suddenly became 
conscious that there was some one behind me. It was not 
that I heard or saw anything, but a strange, shuddering 
sensation made me aware of the fact. 

“ Before, however, I had time to turn, I felt a cold sub- 
stance penetrate my back. 1 knew I had been stabbed— 
assassinated — and I turned with the quickness of light- 
ning. I saw a man, and vrth my last strength I wounded 
him with my sword, and had the satisfaction of seeing him 
fall beside me. After that I remember nothing until you 
restored me to life.” 

It was villi the most oreathless interest that our 
friends listened to this narrative. 

“But there was no one beside you when we came 
except Koolah.” 

“He must have broken from the coiu with which I 
bound him to the tree, and my assassinator, who, perhaps, 
after all, was only slightly wounded, has crawled away. 

“ Not far, though ! ” 

“ What do you mean ? Have you found Him ? ” 

“ That is more than I can precisely take upon mv 
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Bay ; but guided by Koolah, as you call him, we found 
among tho trees the horribly mutilated body of a man.” 

“ It is he, then ; and I am avenged ! Lead me to where 
be lies, in order that I may look at him, and, if possible, 
Tecoguise my assailant !” - ■> 

“ Do you not know him, then r'” 

“ Alas ! no. What am I to think of all this ?" Why 
— oh ! why does she not come ?” 

These words were spoken to himself more than to our 
friends, but they nevertheless heard them, 

“ If yon aro strong enough,” said Jack, “ follow m 
and I will take yon to where we found the horrible sight.” 

“L ad on, I will follow! My wound, although at 
first I feared it was a fatal one, cannot be s' I get ' 
stronger and better every instant.” 

Koolah, when he saw they were about to move, rose 
from his oronching posture, and with a slow, catlike 
walk, preceded them. 

They had or/ ' to follow him to find the object which 
they sought. 


As before, he sprang upon the body with a growl of 
anger, and commenced tearing it afresh. 

But a word from his master was sufficient to with- 
draw him from the object of Ilia hatred ; and then the 
young sailor looked closely at it in orde 1- to recognise, 
if possible, his dastard foe. 

Prom the exclamation he uttered he seemed to do so. 

“ Good heavens !” he cried," it is Katharine's guardian! 
What am I to think of this ? My brain is in a whirl !” 

“And well it may be, sir. But you have not told us 
all.” 

“ But I will do so, and that at once. Perhaps you 
will be able to assist me to arrive at some conclusion, 
for I feel as if I was going mad !” 

“ You must curb your agitation as muoh as possible, 
or in the state you are now in, it may be productive of 
the worst results.” 

“ You are right ! I will strive to do so.” 

“I oonfess I feel no ordinary a?nono t of curiosity in this 
matter, and therefore naturally look for it being gratified; 
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bnt independently of myself, I think a calm recital of all 
the circumstances will do much to soothe your min, 

“ It may be. I do not know you to whom I am going 
u> make this confidence ; bnt you have saved my life : that 
is Bufiicient. Besides which, I consider you entitled to an 
explanation — in which, though I say it, there is nr>tlj-. 0 g 
of which I have cause to be asham'd-** 

“ You would not be the true sailor I take you to be if 
such proved the eat#.* 

“ You flatter ! Howeve.-, i am a lieutenant on board 
His Majesty’s ship Endeavour man-of-war, which vessel 
now lies at anchor in Plymouth Sound. My name is 
Rupert Thrustans 

“On leaving the chip, I made my way ditect to this 
place. I ought to have told you that this wood, or hurst, 
as they always call it, forms a part of the possessions of a 
onng girl — an orphan — to whom, in fine, as you surmise, 
am betrothed. As she was a mere child when her 
father died, he appointed an intimate and dear triend of 
his as guardian His name was Stephen Murray.” 


CHAPTER CXVIII. 

LIEUTENANT THRUSTANS RELATES A STARTLING NARRA- 
TIVE TO OUR FRIENDS. 

Df.cidedly the interest attaching itself to the narrative 
of the young sailor, Lieutenant Thrustans, was on the 
increase, and when he spoke of the guardian, they both 
involnntarily turned their gaze upon the mangled corpse 
at their feet. 

“ Yes,” continued the lieutenant, as he observed the 
action, “ he is there ; that is what puzzles me ! I will con- 
tinue. 

“ From boyhood had the friendship between Stephen 
Murray and the father of my betrothed subsisted, and the 
feeksg appeared to intensify itself as years passed by ; so 
when he died there was nothing surprising in the fact 
that he should constitute him guardian of his daughter 
and her estates.” 

“ But,” interrupted Jack, “ have you and this guardian 
beer enemies ? ” 

“ No ; on the contrary, friends.” 

“ Then why did he make so cowardly an attempt upon 
your life ? ” 

“ Heaven only knows ! I am unable to find a motive. 
It is surely he, and yet I can scarcely credit the avouch of 
my own eyes.” 

“ Can he have mistaken yon for some one else P ” 

“ Hardly, I should think, for the hurst is but little 
frequented, and avoided after dark. But stay ! How 
could he know I should be here, and why has Katharine 
not come ? ” 

“Yon are now asking questions to which we are 
unable to reply.” 

“Pardon me, my friends, I am confused, dizzy, and 
tbe more I think over this night’s occurrences the more 
does my bewilderment increase.” 

“ I can easily understand that. But will you excuse me 
if I ask you a question ? ” 

“ Certainly ! speak freely, and without reserve.” 

“ PeThapi I shall be able to assist you in unravelling 
the affair. Believe me, it is from no objectless curiosity 
that I ask.” 

“ I believe it. Pray speak.” 

“The question I was going is ask was this — What 
means did you adopt to make Katharine — if such is her 
name — aw«re of your intention to meet her to-night at 
this place P ” 

The young 1 ..tenant was silent. 

“ If, said Jack, “ the question I have just asked in- 
volves something which you would rather keep in your 
own breast, think no more of it, or, ratberstkat it bad 
never been asked.” 

“ No — no ! I have told you all so far, anu l will tell 
you tbe rest. The hesitation which I displayed you will 
find to be a natural enough feeling.” 

Jack merely bowed assent. 

“ The easiest plan,” said Lieutenant Thrustans, “ If 
not tbe shortest, will be to begin with the beginning. I 
am inclined to do so, because I thiuk it probable you will 
be able to show me out of my present horrible perplexity, 
and for you to have a fair chance of doinK this l.'hould 
Mecredlv tell you all.” 

* Yob are yet weak,” said Jack. 5 “ before you oegin 


this narration, suppose we return to the little hillock 
where we found you ; there you will bo able to find a seat 
and rest yourself.” 

“ I will. Come, Koolah.’ 

He turned as he spoke, accompanied by our two friends, 
who were positively burning with curiosity to get at the 
termination of this strange adventure. 

The fierce animal to which he undoubtedly on the 
present occasion was indebted for his life, after giving 
an angry glance at the bleeding body c Stephen Murray, 
followed in his footsteps. 

Upon reaching the little grassy knoll, all three sat down. 
In the pale moonlight they looked picturesque in the 
extreme. 

Lieutenant Thrustans was seated with our friends one 
on either side of him. 

He began his story rather abruptly. 

“ When her father died, Katharine had only just passed 
her sixteenth birthday. I was then nineteen. 

“ An attachment sprung up between us, — a fervent and 
| unchanging one on my part. 

“ Although not her equal in point of wealth, for her 
father was tbe richest man in the county, yet I was so in 
birth and position. The property we had once possessed 
had dwindled down, and I, an only son, found it necessary 
to seek some avocation. 

“ In doing this I followed the bent of my own inclina- 
tion. I was always passionately fond of the sea, and the 
desire to visit other countries was one of the earliest I 
can remember having. 

“ My father possessed sufficient interest to purchase 
me a commission on board one of the best ships in the 
service. 

“ It was just as these arrangements were completed that 
Mr. Hayward died. 

“ I ought to tell you that he knew nothing of the at- 
tachment existing between his daughter and myself, nor 
did he in any way show that he had the least suspicion of 
it. 

“ As I said, Stephen Murray, Mr. Hayward's stanchest 
and oldest friend, who has to-night met with so terrible a 
tate, was appointed Katharine’s guardian, who, by her 
father’s death, became the greatest heiress in the couuty, 
though of course she would not come into actual posses- 
sion of her wealth until the attainment of her majority. 

“Grief for her father’s death, which was sudden and 
unexpected, drove for some time all other considerations 
from her mind. 

“ Luckily there was yet a month before the Endeavour 
sailed, or it is probable we should have separated without 
having the explanation 1 intended. 

“ I deterred it until the night before my departure. 

“ We met here upou this very hillock, in tbe hurst upon 
which we are now sitting. The interview was a long and 
painful one tor both. 

“ She had become to a great extent reconciled to her 
loss, and so was able to speak with some degree of calm- 
ness and dispa ssi on. 

“ What I urged upon her was this. 

“ She was young— very young. There was a brilliant 
future in prospective for her. 

“ My own was most uncertain, though, of course, I 
looked forward with every confidence to promotiou. 

“ That she loved me then passionately, truly, with all 
the'fervour of a first devotiou, I had no doubt ; but then, 
as I have said, she was young. Circumstances might 
arise which would induce a change in her affections. 

“ I did not say that such would prove the case ; and 
although she might not then believe that a change in her 
sentiments conlcf take place, yet there was a probability 
of it, judging from what had happened before toothers. 

“ The avowal of a reciprocation of the love 1 here far 
her filled me with happiness : and however much I might 
have desired it in my heart, I would not suffer her to bind 
herself to me by any vows, tbough that circumstance did 
not prevent my pledging my love to her. 

“ I don't know whether I have succeeded ii ymatng 
you comprehend me, but I did with her. I wished te 
leave her tree, unfettered, and at liberty to use her ows 
discretion, but to believe that I should ever be faithful te 
her through all mutations of chance and change, and it, 
when 1 returned from my first cruise, which would he (A 
the very least 1*1 yosxe, nhe then found her love nr 
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Altered, 1 would consent to the formation of an engr~e- 
•uent betw een us. 

“ In brief, it was with the following understanding that i 
we parted. On my return I was to forward a letter to 
her, naming the day I should be here, .'nd that at moon- 
rise on that night or evening I should ho here and wait. | 
If she wa3 true, she would some sad meet me ; if she had 
altered, I should understand her absence. Is all this quite 
clear to you ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Sixteen- String Jack, “ and I can only 
say that your conduct in the afiair cannot be sufficiently 
commended.” 

The young lieutenant bowed, 
i “ I merely acted in the manner m onscience dictated 
and approved.” _ _ 

“ Say, rather, in a manner which the high sense of 
honour prompted. Is not that vour opiuion. Claude ? ” 

“ It is,” said Duval ; “ few, I think, would have been 
noble-minded enough to have carried out such a resolve, 
aud I rejoice at the strange and unparalleled succession 
of events which has placed me in a position to render so 
true a gentleman a service.” 

The lieutenant bowed again, and though his heart told 
him that these encomiums were merited, yet with that 
sensitiveness which is ever the accompaniment of a dis- 
position such as his was, he shrank from hearing them. 

“ Enough ! enough ! ” he said ; “ though I should he 
guilty of a rudeness were I not to express my pleasure at 
finding yon entertain so good an opinion ot me. A nd now 
to conclude my story, for I have little more to tell. My 
presence here is sufficient proof of my sincerity. Never 
during the three years I have been absent from England 
have I leased to think of her — to cherish her image in 
my heart. The hope that I should find her constant, and 
the portrayal of a happy future, has served to cheat many 
a long watch on the lonely ocean of its tedionsness. 1 
was full of impatience from the moment we commenced 
our return voyage, and though we were favoured to an 
unprecedented extent with fair weather, and consequently 
making great speed, yet to me our progress seemed snail- 
like in the extreme 

“As soon as I landed, my first act was to write, ^jd 
then, with as little loss of time as possible, repair, hither. 
The rest you know. I came hither at the appointed time 
and waited. While so doing, I was dastardly stabbed by 
some one who stole behind me unawares. That it was 
Katharine’s guardian, Stephen Murray, who has been 
overtaken by a retribution, which I think just, who thus 
acted the bravo’s part, there cannot be a reasonable doubt. 
The only thing that puzzles me is to find his motive. 
There I am quite at a loss.” 

Lieutenant Thrustans, as he thus concluded his strange 
story, let his head fall between his hands, and appeared 
to give himself up, either to thought or to grief, but 
which of the two it was, Sixteen-String Jack ai.d Clause 
Duval were unable to determine. 

CHAPTER CXIX. 

THB BLOOD-STAINED LETTER BEARS WITS ESS tHE 
VILLAINY OE KATHARINE’S GUARDIAN. 

Reseect for the young and noble-minded seaman kept 
the two highwaymen silent, and, during the pause which 
now ensued, they occupied themselves with the reflections 
which such a narrative could not fail to call forth. 

There was Toom enough for conjecture and surmise in 
all that they had heard. 

The silence continued for fall ten minutes, and, pro- 
bably, would have continued much longer, had not 
Koolah, by uttering a faint whine, and licking his b^nds, 
aroused Lieutenant Thrustans from hi3 abstraction. 

He had become quite unconscious of the presence of 
onr two friends. 

“Pardon me,' he said. "I — I — was thinking' yen 
see — or striving to think — and so ” 

“No apologies are needed, sir,” replied Jack. * 1 can 
understand your silence There is much to perplex, and 
much matter for speculation in what you have told ns.” 

“ There is — there is. Surely she cannot have so' 
changed as to— but no — I will not do her that injustice. 
Kuch a thought ought never to have entered my mind. It 
•as unworthy of me.” 

“ To me the affair seems very simple,” said Claude 


Duval, who had listened to the whole with the utmost 
attention. 

‘How so, sir?” «id the lieutenant. “15 you have 
anything plausible, in the shape of an explanation, 1 pray 
you let me hear it.” 

“1 do not for a moment pretend I atn right; but I 
have my own idea of the matter.” 

“Speak then, sir. If you can pilot me out of all the 
doubts t.'iot harass me, I shall be for ever r~atcful to 
you.” 

“ Then tell me, did I understand you to say, tnat you 
had every reason to believe that Mr. Hayward was igno- 
»<mt of the love existing between you and his daughter ? ” 

“ Yes. Such is my belief.” 

“ Was Mr. Murray, the guardian, alao ignorant of it ?” 

“ That is more than 1 can answer. I can only say that 
I never breathed a word to him upon the subject, nor do 1 
think he ever saw anything to cause him to suspect it.” 

“ Indeed. Then, sir, you -.re inclined to the opinion 
that he knew nothing of it previous to or at the time of 
your departure ? ” 

“ I am.” 

“ You may depend, then, this is the state of the case. 
By some means or other he has become acquainted with 
the fact, It may be, that the lady herself has avowed it 
to him.” 

“ It is quite possible. Bnt then, why should he have 
acted as he has t ” 

“ That is quite another matter. One thing I think is 
very evident, and that is, you have been very much mis- 
taken in the character of Mr. Murray. Could you have 
ever deemed him base enough to stoop to assassination ? " 

“ Never.” 

" But there is every proof that he did.” 

“ There is, and yet 1 can scarce believe it. No one 
bore a better name than be did. All who knew him 
looked up to and respected Lim.” 

“ It is strange, but it is not the first time that a person 
has succeeded in blinding others as to his real character.” 
“ True, true.” 

“ However, I think we may feel sure that if you are only 
willing we can set at rest all doubts whether it really was 
Mr. Murray who made the attack upon your life.” 

“ I have already identified the mangled corpse among 
the trees yonder as being his.” 

“ I know you have, but that is not it. Yon said that 
you were in time to turn round and wound yonr assailant ? 
Now, if the assailant was Mr. Murray, we shall, despite 
the rough treatment he has received from Koolah, find the 
marks of a wound upon him ? ” 

“ We shall.” 

“ This point, then, once set at rest,” said Claude, “ I 
think the rest of the affair as plain as daylight.” 

“ Let na go,” said the lieutenant, rising to his feet. 
“ Let us go. W e can soon ascertain if it is so.” 

“ We can, we can.” 

All three then again repaired to the spot where the 
corpse lay. Koolah, as before, closely following in hi* 
master’s footsteps. 

As before, too, he uttered the ominous growl, and was 
about to spring upon his victim j but a word from the 
gallant sailor was sufficient to restrain him, and he shrank 
submissively to the earth. 

Claude Duval, as he had proposed the measure, now 
thought it his duty to carry it out. So, overcoming 
a natural repugnance, he stooped down to examine the 
body. 

The altitude w!i, v j the moon had by this time attained 
permitted her beams to dissipate the d^kness that hung 
about that umbrageous spot. 

Claude was able to see what he was about. 

The sight was a sickening and revolting one. 

The maa’i apparel was tom in many pa ces, and soaked 
in blood. 

As well as ne could he removed it, or rather such 
portions of it as were rendered necessary by his purpose. 

Bnt even that was not enough, as Jack saw, so simply 
saying he would be back in a moment, he ran to the littkr 
stream and filled his hat with water. 

By the time he returned, Claude had finished bio die- 
Ttgrteable tack of baring the body of the dead. 

“ Thanks,” he said, as his comrade handed nim the 
cater ; “ the very thing of which I stood in need, for until 
the clots of blood are washed away from tfie wounds. >t 
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will be impossible to tell which have been inflicted by the 
teeth of Koolah.” 

Lieutenant Thrnstans 'ooked on with the greatest 
Interest and curiosity. 

By the eid of the water, Claude Boon removed the olood. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ there is nc doubt now. Mr. Murray 
who lies here was your would-be assassinator. Look, 
here is the mark where the sword entered his right 
side.” 

Jack and the lieutenant stooped down to satisfy them- 
selves of the truth of what Claude said, and there they 
saw what was palpably a sword, and not a tooth-wound, 
just under the short ribs. 

“ It is enough,” said the young officer. “ I am satisfied. 
All fingerings of doubt are now dispelled.” 

“ They are unquestionably, 1 think,” said Claude Duval. 
“ We need not have taken so much trouble, though, if we 
had only given it a thought. He could not have reached 
the place without leaving a trail of blr»od, and if we had 
followed that from the hillock it would have been con- 
clusive.” 

“ It would, hut yet after all not so satisfactory. Doubt 
is now impossible. It would, however, have saved you a 
disagreeable job.” 

“That does not signify at all. The main thing was 
to be perfectly satisfied, and 1 may say we are now.’ 

“ Yes, yes. Let us leave this place.” 

“ I am willing,” said Claude, “ but I have not yet done. 
You say you wrote a letter to Miss Hayward ?" 

“ I did.” 

*' Is this it ? ” 

Claude held up a crumpled, blood-stained sheet of 
paper. 

“Oh, heavens!” said the lieutenant, as he snatched 
the paper, and looked at it. The moon’s fight was suffi- 
ciently powerful for him to assure himself that it was the 
letter he had sent. “ What cau he the meaning of this ? 
Where did you find it ? ” 

“ I took it from the breast-pocket of the guardian. This 
is mere positive proof.” 

“ I see it all now,” said the officer; “ I see it ah.” 

“Yes. Your letter, you may depend, never reached 
the hands for which it was intended. I know not what 
his motives may have been, but that Mr. Murray inter- 
cepted it is certain. Why be should not wish you to meet 
his ward, or why he should make the attempt he did upon 
your life, we have yet to learn ; but, having ascertained 
this much, it will be easy to arrive at the remainder.” 

“ There is a little circumstance,” said Sixteen-String 
Jack, “ deserving, I think, of consideration.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ Supposing that Miss Hayward had not kept her 
appointment with you, what should you have done r ” 

“ I cannot say — I know not.” 

“ You would have gone P” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ Then, sack being the case, why did Mr. Murray 
attempt your life ? All he could want, one would think, 
would be to ensure your absence. It appears to me this 
could have been done without staining hia hands with 
blood, and running the risk of being ultimately charged 
with the murder.” 

There was a silence. 

This little circumstance bad the effect of destroying 
Claude’s hypothesis. 

But it was only for a moment. 

“ No, stop,” he said, “ that all depends upon the amount 
of information contained in the letter. Did you say 
anything of the terms upon which you ha" 1 agreed to 
meet.” 

“ No. ’ would read you the letter, but it is not light 
enough. However, I will tell you its contents. I merely 
asked her, if her love was unchanged, to meet me to-mgbt 
at moonrise, according to agreement, upon Gflome -hillock, 
in the hurst.” 

“ And that was all ? ” 

“ All.” 

“ Then ne corn'd have known nothing of your intention 
to depart. Rely upon it, circumstances have so fallen out 
as to tempt him to commit the crime he so nearly suc- 
ceeded iu. The spot is a lone one, little frequented ?’ 

“ Yes ; superstition has cast her shadow upon the place, 
and it is scarcely if ever visited.” 

“ Precisely : an 1 so he thought you might remain there 


andku)' . ted, until decay had made such progress as to 
b o obliterated not only your features, but the crime.” 

“ It is awful. I can scarcely bring myself to credit tho 
' existence of so much guilt.” 

“ I confess it is hard to do so, nut there ,s no length to 
which a maD will not go when under the domination of a 
powerful passion. But from all these dreadful circum- 
stances I think it will be easy for you to derive hope and 
joy. I mean that she whem you love with so rare a devo- 
tion is true to you, or her guardian would never h are 
attempted to put you out of the way.” 

CHAPTER CXX. 

OLD STEVENS, THE STEWARD, WAKES A TERRIBLE REVE- 
LATION TO LIEUTENANT THRUSTANS. 

There was so much truth in this remark, that Lientenant 
Thrustans became at once impressed with the belief that 
that was indeed the true solution of the events which had 
taken place. 

“ Katharine,” he said. “ I will go to her at once. It 
is fre m her that I shall learn more of this mysterious and 
terrible affair.” 

“ I should hswe proposed that as the next step for you 
to take,” said Claude Duval. “ We may reasonably 
presume that the letter now in your hands was never seen 
by her, and, therefore, she could know nothing of the 
appointment.” 

“ Certainly not. Gentlemen, you are perfect strangers 
to me, as I am to you, hut you have acted as friends only 
could. My brain was confused. I could not separate 
events. You having clearer minds have enabled me to 
come to a correct conclusion. You have rekindled hope. 
For all this I can never be sufficiently grateful. I feel 
that I cannot further trespass upon your kindness.” 

“ If there is anything further that we can do to serv." 
you,” replied Sixteen-String Jack, “ I can assure you it 
will be done with the greatest readiness. We are honoured 
by your acquaintance — should he proud to he considered 
your friends. Our time is our own, we have no partiaular 
engagement ; and, therefore, I hope you will not be afraid 
to speak freely to us.” 

“ I was then,” said the young lieutenant, “ about to 
ask you if you would finish what you have begun by 
accompanying me to ‘ The Home,’ for that is the name of 
the house iu which Miss Hayward dwells. It is but a 
short distance from here.” 

“ We shall only be too glad. You will excuse me for 
saying, that all you have said, and all that has taken 
place, has filled us with interest and curiosity. I should, 
above all things, like to learn the sequel.” 

“ Come with me, then. Your presence is the thing I 
most desire. Your intellects are more logical than my 
own. I confess I am about the worst in the world to 
find my way out a difficulty. Your friend, there, seems 
particularly gifted in that way.” 

He pointed to Claude as be spoke, who made a very 
ww bow in reply. 

“ I ought before this to have told you our names,” 
said Jack, with a glance at Claude, which he fully under- 
stood, “ but the fact is, the things that have happened 
drove all ceremony out of my head. However, it is not 
too late to repair the omission. My friend’s name is 
Engleheart — my own, Campbell. We have inst returned 
from France, and are on our way to London.” 

The lieutenant bowed courteously in acknowledgment, 
and then he said, — 

“ They are two names which will be always remembered 
by me with the greatest pleasure ; and now, gentlemen, 
are you ready to accompany me ? ” 

“ Quite. Yet stay. We have left our horses in the 
thicket yonder, for we could not force a passage through 
it. Doubtless you, by your knowledge of the spot, will 
he able to show us a path by which we can lead them 
hither.” 

“ Certainly I can, if you will -S!,.. A' me “ffiere they 
are.” 

Both our friends had been very careful to note the ex xct 
place where they bad left the horses, and they pointed it 
out to their companion, who, turning to the left, led the 
way by a rather circuitous route to the tree to which they 
bad been tethered. 

With their bridles over their arm„, .or they would net 
mount while the officer was on foot, they followed 
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along A narrow pathway, until at last they emerged from 
the norst on the^ida onnosite to that on which our friends 
entered b 

"t m (Butnnv. 0 , and upon the top of a slight eminence/ 
v, as one of those picturesque old Elizabethan mansions' 
which always lend mpoh Heauty to an English land ■ 
jcape. • 

It was surrounded uy spacious kiuuuos, in the highest 
state of cultivation, which were by the pale moonlight 
seen to the greatest perfection. 

“ That, my friends,” said Rupert 'Thrustans, *" is * The 
Home,’ the residence of her whose life and happiness I 
value far more than my own.” 

It was in tones of dee® and heartfelt emotion that the 
young sailor spoke 

He led the way through the garden, ana across a well 
trimmed lawn, with a slow footstep — at times an unsteady 
one. The highwaymen attributed it to the blood he had 
lost, and tint, perhaps, was what made him feel so heavy- 
hearted, and so oppressed with the shadow of coming 
evil. 

Not a single light beamed forth from any one win- 
dow of the mansion. It seemed as though its inmates 
had one and all given themselves up to slumber. 

Lieutenant Thrustans noticed the circumstance ; as he 
did so, the reflection crossed his mind that it was a most 
unreasonable hour at which to pay a visit. 

But Claude and Jack overruled his scruples, and urged 
upon him the importance of seeing the young girl as soon 
as possible. 

A hint that she might even then be in danger, and 
in need of his succour, was enough to fix his determi- 
nation. 

He ascended the stone steps in front of the hall door, 
at which he knocked loudly. 

No notice was taken of the summons. 

He knocked again, but without result. All within Jie 
house was as still as though it was uninhabited. 

A cold sensation was about the young sailor’s hear*- 
It was a presage that there was ill in store. 

Bnt he endeavoured to shake off the feeling. 

“ They sleep soundly,” he said ; “ but never mind. Come 
with me to the servants’ offices. I know where to find the 
steward.” 

Onr friends, whatever may have been their thoughts, 
gave them no utterance, but silently followed the lieutenant 
round to the back of the premises. 

The whole of the place was perfectly familiar to Rupert 
Thrustans, and he was able to go without hesitation to 
that portion of the building in which the steward’s sleeping 
chamber was situate. 

“That is his window,” he said. “ I shall he easily able 
to wake him by throwing some of the gravel against it.” 

So saying, he stooped and picked up a handful of the 
line gravel of which the pathway was composed, and 
flung it against the window, not, however, with sufficient 
(ores to break the glass. 

The means succeeded j for, after the lapse of a moment, 
the one-half of the latticed easement was thrown open, and 
a night-capped head appeared. 

“Who’s there ? What do yon want ? Spea...” 

“ Stevens,” said Lieutenant Thrustans, stepping for- 
ward, so that the moon’s rays fell full upon him. “ Stevens, 
dress yourself and come down, I want to speak to you.” 

“ The lord be good to us,” said the voice which had 
before spoken, and which belonged to Stevens, the steward. 
" It’s Master Rupert come back at last. Wait a moment, 
I will soon slip my clothes on. I am glad you have come 
back, I have watched for you for many a weary month * 
past, and now vou have come, I have satkuews to tell you 
—sad news.” 


i heart is racked with contending emotions, when one anti- 
cipates the worst, it is not possible*® subdue the tb robbings 
of the heart.” 

“ But you cai make the attempt to subdue them. 
I Listen to what the old man has to say. Look, here ho 
I comes.” 

It was even so. In his anxiety, the stewa.ru nad hurried 
on his clothing with grater celerity than ho had thought 
of for many a year. 

He was rather surprised when he saw our two friends, 
for, having stood in the shadow, he had not notiood them 
when he looked out of window. 

“ These are friends of mine, Stevens,” said Thrustans, 
hastily. “ They know all, so do not hesitate to speak before 
them. Do not either keep me in suspense.” 

“ What a strange, ugly dog you have got with you. 
Master Rupert,” said the old mas, doubtfully. 

“ Do not be afraid, Stevens. He will not harm you.” 

“ That is well, then. Ah ! sir, while you have been 
gone, and since poor dear master died, there’s been sad 
doings at ‘The Homf’ very sad indeed, sir. Miss 
Katharine ” 

“ What of her. Tell me — tell me. Is — is — She is 
not dead, surely ? ” 

“ No — no,” replied the old man, hurriedly. “ She’s 
not dead, poor thing, though I don’t know but what it 
would he better if she was. Alas 1 alas 1 ” 

“ Explain yourself. Do not torture me any longer ,” 

“ l will not. But you must compose yourself, Master 
Rupert, and prepare to hear bad news. Alas ! that ever I 
should have to tell it.” 

“ Old man,” said Thrustans, in a trembling voice, “ do 
you not see that this suspense only increases my agita- 
tion ? Speak — speak at once — tell r e all.” 

“Yes,” said Jack. “Tell him all that has befallen 
her.” 

The old man was quite overcome with grief. He had 
been all his life in the service of the Haywards, and he 
' was attached to them with a rare devotion, so that he felt 
( most keenly any sorrow that fell upon them. 

Tears streamed down his cheeks. 

His voice was choked and inarticulate with sobs. 

“ Miss Katharine,” he said, “ my dear young mistress, 
the richest heiress and the most beautiful girl in the whole 

county, is — is ” 

“ Oh ! heavens ! what ?” 

“ Calm yourself, I pray. She is mad, and the inmate of 
an asylum ! ” 

For some minutes after hearing this terrible announce- 
ment, Lieutenant Thrustans was completely prostrated. 
He was bereft both of speech and motion. He had con- 
jectured many terrible things in connexion with his 
betrothed — had, as he thought, schooled himself to hear 
the worst, but the thought of madnevt had never once 
entered his brain — it was too, too horrible. 

Tbe sobbing of the old steward was the only sound that 
broke the silence. 

At last the sailor found his voice. 

“ Mad ! ” he shrieked. “ No, no ! not mad ! not mad ! 
Tell me that she is anything but mad, and I will bless 
you. Speak, I say! SteveDS — Stevens! Tell me that 
she ” 

“ God help us ! ” ejaculated the old Reward, as Lieu- 
tenant Thrustans, having worked himself up to a pitch of 
frenzy, suddenly staggered and fell like one dead upon 
the earth, ere a hand could be outstretched to save 
him. 

CHAPTER CXXI. 

LIEUT EN_WT THRUSTANS SEES THE GLIMMER OF COMING 


“ Good heavens : cried Thrusta-us, iu a voice of anguish. 
“ A dull foreboding has sat heavy at my heart ever since 
I came in sight of the house. I felt sure something was 

amiss Tell me, oh ! tell me. Katharine”- 

“ Wait till I come down, Master Rupert, wait till 1 come 
'fr-wn. I will tell you all then.’* 

“ Calm yourself, said Sixteen-Striig Jack. “ Believe 
me when things go wrong there is every necessity for it. 
Remember, you may have much to do. Y our wound may, 
in consequence of undue excitement, turn to inflammation, 
and then you wonM be powerless. Be guided by me. sir> 
tod be oafrn.” ^ ■ 

“ I will. I will That is, I will try to be; but when fue 


HOPE. 

Sixteen-String Jack and Claude Duval were so utterly 
— to use a colloquial expression — taken aback by the 
startling intelligence respecting the betrothed of Lieu- 
tenant Thrustans, that thee lost, for some few moments, 
their habitual self-command, or they would certainly have 
saved the gallant sailor from Ihe heavy fall he had npo» 
the gravelled path. 

Koolah again uttered that horrible cry wiiicu had before 
“ Startled the dull ear of n : ght,” 
and Stevens, the steward, was so alarmed at it, tha* 
drew back with the utmost precipitation. 

Our friends, however, who knew sutnden* u» * 
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animal to be aware that there was nothing to be dreaded 
from it in the ahape of violence, stooped down, and 
raised him to his feet. 

The cry of the faithful creature aeemed to hare bad a 
revivifying power upon him, for his eyes opened, and a 
groan came from his lips. 

“ Kate — Kate ! ” he cried. “ Speak to me', dear one. 
Tell me that this is all soma horrible freak of my imati- 
sation. 'late, darling, where are you ? ” 

“ Room yourself, sir — ronse yourself,” said Clauae. 
“There is a necessity for immediate action. Kate is not 
here ; but we, your friends, are.” 

Lieutenant Thrustans passed his hand ... a bewildered 
manner across his eyes, as though he could, by that 
process, dispel the mists that hung about his brain, and 
then replied — 

“ Stevens 1 ” 

“ Yes, Master Rupert, I am here,” said the steward, 
venturing to approach. 

“ What were you telling m# about a madhouse, 
Stevens ? ” 

“ Oh ! my dear young sir, pray be ealm — pray be ca'.m.” 
“lam quite calm,” he said, as he freed himself from 
the support of Claude’s ana. “ Quite calm. Quite col- 
lected. Repeat what you said.” 

The steward trembled. There was something more 
terrible about the assumption of unnatural calmness than 
tU.-re was in the fiercest expressions of despair.” 

“ 1 said,” be replied nervously, “ that poor Miss Katha- 
rine had gone mad.” 

“ Who said so ? ” 

“ Mr. Murray, who was the gentleman who was ap- 
pointed to be her guardian, you know, sir.” 

'v friend,” said Jack, “for such I hope you will 
permit me to call myself, “ endeavour, if you can, to 
regain»souiething like a natural composure, and allow me 
jt“ question the steward. Considering the difference there 
«s in our state of mind, 1 do not tbink I should be going 
too far in sayin that I could do so much better than 
yourself.” 

Again Rupert Thrustans passed his hand across his 
eyes. 

“ I believe I am going mad. I will try to be calm. 
Ask him. I will listen.” 

“ Yon hear,” said Jack, turning to Stevens. “ Now tell 
me. Ifou say her guardian reported her mad? Had 
you ever seen anything in your mistress’s conduct to make 
you tliiuk her insane?” 

“ No, sir, I never did ; but it was after she went to live 
iu Loudon that the fit came upon her. I did not see her, 
you understand, because I was here.” 

“ Enough. Mr. Hayward had, then, a town resi- 
dence ? ” 

“ He had, sir, in Woburn-square.” 

“ And during her stay there she went mad ? ” 

“ Such, sir, was the report.” 

“ And to wbat asylum was she conveyed ? ” 

“ I know not.” 

“ Can yon form no conjecture ? Have you never heard 
anything to assist your doing so ? ” 

Never; and yet” 

“ Yet what ? ” 

“ Now I remember, some eight months ego a man came 
here of a suspicious appearance, and demanded an inter- 
view with Mr. Murray. I refused to allow him to enter, 
upon which he took from bis pocket-book a card, and told 
me to give it to my master, who would then see him.” 

“ And did he ? ” 

“ Yes, and very lunch excited he seemed.” 

“ But what was tnere in the fact of but coming that 
should make you recollect it ?” 

“ for one thing, because he was the only stranger that 
ever came, and his manner, coupled with Mr, Murray’s 
excitement, made an impression upon me.” 

Jack was silent for a moment. 

He was baffled, and yet bp °eemed upon the verge of 
making the discovery. 

Claude, who as usual jaa said nothing, but listened 
eagerly, now put a question. 

“Didy on look at the card you received ? ” 

* Well, yaa, I did, sir, for my curiosity was roused.” 

"* And can you l-ecoileet what it said upon it ? ” 

“Oh! yen, I have never foigotten; I oeem as ^Tugh 
li ooaUi « o tbs card turn." 


“ Good ; that is inif> 0 ' f ant. Now tell ns what were th» 
words npon it ? ” 

“ Dr. Stoffel, Lowne House, Stamford-hUl.” 

“ Are you sure that was it." 

Quite. The name of Stoffel, in the first place, is a 
peculiar one. Then the man himself looked as little like 
a doctor as he well could.” 

“ Indeed. What sort of looYing man was he ? ” 

“ A short, coarse, vulgar-looking man.” 

“ We are on the right track. Jack,” said Claude. “ It 
is astonishing how one event seems to rise up out of 
another.” 

While this conversation was taking place the young 
officer gradually recovered the command of his faculties, 
>nd now quite calmly, but very differently to the way he 
had before spoken, he said — 

“What do you make of this, my friends ? You seem 
as ihough you comprehended it.” 

“ I should not like to say that,” said Claude, for Jack 
kept silent, “ but I think I could, with every assurance, 
say that the young lady is not mad.” 

“ Oh ! sir, is that indeed your belief, or do you say it in 
the hope of affording me some consolation. If the latter, 
believe me it is a cruel mistake.” 

“It is not. I consider there is every reason to think 
she is as sane as either of us are at the present moment.” 

“Not mad!” repeated Stevens. “How can that he? 
She is in the asylum.” 

“ She may be, and yet not he mad for all that. Yon 
have seen but little of the world, my friend. Do yon 
believe all you hear ? ” 

“ Why, no, in a manner of speaking, I can’t say I do ? ” 
“ Of course not, you have acquired that much expe- 
rience of men and the world. Answer me another ques- 
ion . What cause was assigned for Miss Kate's madness, 
for there was one, surely ? ’ 

“ Oh ! yes. They said she had gone mad about a young 
man, a sailor, whom she loved, and who had been lost at 
sea.” 

.”** Ha ! ” 

n.ieutenant Thrustans pressed his haiids to his temples. 
“ You see,” said Claude, “ the villainy is becoming more 
apparent now.” 

“ I am horrified.” - 

“ And well you may be.” 

“ What course should you advise ? ” 

“ A bold one.” 

“ What would it be ? 1 have the most implicit faith in 
your judgment.” 

“ I should propose, then, subject to your approval, that 
we make all the speed we can to Stamford-hUl, the resi- 
dence of this Doctor Stoffel, and, no doubt, keeper of s? 
private lunatic asylum, aud carry off the young girl by 
main force- Does the plan meet with your approval. 
Jack ?” 

“ It does, unquestionably. There cannot be a doubt, l 
think, about the correctness of all our premises, and if 
she is to bo saved from what must be a thousand times 
worse than death itself, it must be done by force and 
stratagem, and not by any appeal to the legal powers.” 

Claude was pleased that Jack so fell in with his views ;• 
and as for the lieutenant, not only bad he made up his 
mind to submit to their guidance, but the plan proposed 
was quite in accordance with the sailor-like notions her 
had imbibed. 

The steward scarcely kuew what to make of the pro. 
eeedings of the night, and he looked first at one and tlu’i 
at another with an air of such perfect bewilderment thaj 
it was quite ludicrous to see him. 

“ And now,” continued Jack, who naturally assume! 
the leadership of the affair, “ I know the place where thii- 
doctor lives. It is a long way from here, but the night is 
young yet. Let us start at onco. Stevens, have you a- 
a horse in the stable a ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Saddle, it then, and bring it out for Mr. Thrustans. 
We are going away now ; when we return we shall brief 
your young mistress with ns.” 

The old man hurried off to the stables. 

Claude followed him. He knew he was much more- 
competent to saddle the horse than the steward was. 

In a few minutes b e appeared with what St: vena assured 
him was the beet horse in the stable. 

By the wav in which the lienhmant imrwaa xdo thf 
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=aad<Jle and handled the reins, Claude saw he was an 
accomplished horseman. 

jack and Duval both vaulted into fh’ uwn saddles, and 

„11 three were quit ready for a start. 

Stevens only half Understood what was taking place, 
and a rather aniious consultation took place as to whether 
he should be told of the fate that had overtaken Mr. 
Murray, but it was decided in the end that it would he 
best not to do so.” 

“ No,” said Claude Duval, “ let us go at once. We have 
no time to lose. We must be there before the news of 
Mr. Murray’s death can reach the ears of the rascal who 
keeps that most iniquitous of all places —" private mad- 
house.” 

CHAPTER CXX1I. 

BO PERT THRUSTANS AND OUR FRIENDS STILL CLING TO 

THE IDEA THAT IT IS AT LOWNB HOUSE THET ,WlLL 

FIND KATHARINE HAYWARD. 

To trace step by step the progress of our friends from 
“ The Home ” to Stamford-hill woidd only have the effect 
■of wearying the reader. Let it suffice to say that the 
distance as far as the then thinly-inhahited village of 
Stoke Newington was passed over without the occurrence 
of any incident worthy of special record. 

The reader will not fail to have noticed that all three 
jumped, in a manner of speaking, to the conclusion that 
Lowne House, the residence of Dr. Stoffel, was the 
private lunatic asylum in which Katharine was confined, 
without having anything like positive evidence that such 
was the case. 

But somehow or otlier the idea took a firm hold of their 
-imagination, as things sometimes will, and they felt a de- 
gree of certainty upon the point amounting almost to 
conviction. 

Whether they were right we shall quickly see. At 
present we think it quite possible that they have permitted 
their feelings to mislead them. 

However, as we have said, they reached the little village 
•of Stoke Newington. 

Lieutenant Thru stans being amply provided with funds, 
-they found no difficulty in getting fresh horses, so that 
the distance, although great, was passed over in wbat 
would be deemed an unprecedentedly abort space of 
time. 

But being now in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
plac^ihey sought, they resolved to proceed at a slower 
rate and talk over the plan of action to be pursued. 

Jack was speaking in reply to a question put to him by 
the young officer, who bad now recovered his ordinary 
state of mind, which showed that the wound he had re- 
ceived was quite a superficial one. 

“ We both know this part of the country uncommonly 
well,” Jack was saying, “ but still, for all that, our know- 
ledge is not sufficiently extensive to„enable us to say pre- 
cisely where Lowne House is. I think I told you we had 
been somt ;ime absent from England.” 

“ You did, sir,” 

'Notwithstanding that, I still think J can find the 
place, and that with little trouble ; but before we reach 
it, we must settle something like a definite course of 
action. To wait and do this on our arrival at our desti- 
nation will only he to lost time, so I propose that we go 
the rest of the way quietly, and that will not only give 
ourselves and our horses a rest, hut afford us plenty of 
time for deliberation.” 

“Whatever you may mink is for tlie Dest I'm quite 
ready to agree to,” replied Thrustans. 

“ I am afraid you place too much confidence in us. 1 
would much rather explain things as we go on.'* 

“ Such a course cannot but be satisfactory.” 

“In the first place, then,” said Claude, “we mnst 
assume we are so far correct in onr suppositions as this. 
Mr. Murray having been left guardian, has been tempted 
to try to get the whole of the estates and property into 
his own hands During the persecution which Katharine 
must have endured at hie hands, after his resolving to carry 
thin project into execution, she psobably told him of her 
betrothmeot to you. What other means he may have 
tried to effect hie purpose does not matter. It is enough 


loss, would form a plausible «ear >» V* go sad an occur- 
rence.” 

The lieutenant was filled with aunuration at the very 
skilful manner in which Claude had reduced the many and 
complicated events to a substance that carried on the face 
of it a strong impression of its actuality. 

“ Then,” said Jack, “ such being the state ot affairs, nis 
motive for acting as be did towards you, sir, follows as a 
matter of course. Your letter, which you forwarded to 
‘ The Home,’ addressed to Miss Katharine, would fall into 
his hands. He would read it and become aware of the 
appointment, but not of the peculiar terms under which it 
was to take place. In you he would see an enemy from 
whose untiring energy he would have everything to fear. 
To a man who had already perpetrated so much villainy, 
the assassination of a man — a stranger, too — upon a de- 
serted, never-visited spot, would appear but an ordinary 
affair, and one, too, that was absolutely necessary to his 
retention of tlie property He failed in his object, and 
the retribution which overtook him is as just as it is 
terrible.” ' ^ 

It was now the officetxis turn to look at Jack with sur- 
prise, after hearing from him this lucid account of tho 
motives which led to the commitment of the frightful 
deed. 

“ I see,” he safd, “your minds are far more acute and 
loj^sal than mine. More skilful, too, in untangling cause 
from effect, and drawing deductions from them. 

“ You flatter us.” 

“No. I merely compliment yon upon the possession 
of an admirable power.” 

“ Let us waive it, then. Does what we have together 
said bear to you the appearance of reality ?” 

“ It does. Alas ! that it should be so, it seems to carry 
conviction with it. Ob ! my friends, what may the poor 
girl not have suffered ? ” 

Onr friends were silent. 

Perhaps they were even better able to form an idea upon 
the subject than be was. 

“ It is terrible to think of,” continued the lieutenant. 
“ Let ns hasten to set her free, for it would amount to 
positive cruelty upon my part were I to allow her suffer, 
ings to continue now I nave been made cognizant of 
them.” 

“That brings me,” resumed Claude, “to the point I 
wished to reach. We have advised a forcible removal 
from the asylum, when wo have law on our side. But it 
is a very ticklish thing to have anything to do with ; and, 
even if you are successful, some time must necessarily 
elapse before she can be released But you ought to know 
that a person cannot be confined in a madhouse without 
the signatures of two diplomated physicians. There art 
men who will for a consideration sign a certificate 
that a person is mad’ whether or not such is really tbe 
case,” 

“ Good heavens ! ” safd tbe lieutenant. “ I knew no- 
\ thing of this before. Why, no one is actually safe.” 
f “No one, when he has an unscrupulous enemy to deal 
with. And now, you will say, why not find out these 
physicians who have signed the certificate for Katharine’s 
imprisonment — for that she is mad I do not for a moment 
believe — and punish them ? But, believe me, such au 
attempt would be quite futile. Feeling how much was at 
stake, and as the keeper of the asylum would be as much 
implicated in the affair as themselves, they would manage, 
by the administration of drugs, or other means, to render 
lt> mad, at least at the time tbe examination takes place, 
and then she would be lost to you for ever.” 

“ Oh ! let us fly — fly at once,” said the officer, who was 
horror-stricken at the recital of so much villainy. “ Your 
plan is indeed the best.” 

“ I am glad you think so. It is true Mr. Murray is 
dead, and that they would have no interest in keeping 
her — I mean so far as money goes ; yet, you see, having 
committed themselves, they dare not release her ” 

* “ Come on — come on.” 

Lieutenant Thrustans would then and there have set off 
sAa gallop, but Claude stayed him. 

** Gently,” be said; “we aot with all caution. 

Craft can -inly p opcrly be met bj craft. We are now at 
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by -breatening his life, compel the asylum-keeper to give 
Rttharine into our hands.” 

“Agreed.” 

The commodious residences which now duller so 
thickly about this neighbourhood have all been built long 
subsequent to the times of which we write. Tlten it was 
broad, open country, but thinly dotted with habitations. 

As the lieutenant uttered the word agreed, there came 
to the ears of all three a faint rumbling sound, accom- 
panied by the tinkling of a bell, and, looking in the 
direction from which it proceeded, they saw in the 
distance a covered waggon, creeping slowiv alonyi the 
road. 

“ Capital,” cried Jack. “ I daresay from him w» shall 
be able to gather the information we require, but, as be 
will be a long time reaching this spot at the rate he is 
progressing, I will, with your permission, gallop np to 
him and make the inquiry. It will be hardly worth while 
for all to go, and besides, seeing us in such force, might 
have the effect of alarming him.” 

“Yes,” said Claude, “it will be best for you to go 
alone. We will wait hero for you.” 

Of course, the lieutenant made no objection. 

Claude, however, bad divined Jack’s motive for wishing 
to go alone, and what that motive was, will very quickly 
be apparent. 

The waggon was somewhere about half-a-mile down 
the road, and was going in the direction of London. 

It took Jack only' a few minutes to overtake it. 

From their position on the hill, Claude and Thrustans 
were able to watch his progress down the road, and see 
the cumbersome vehicle brought to a standstill. 

Tbeu something follow-cd, which they could not very 
well make out, for the distance was too great for them 
to see Jack’s figure very distinctly, but that something of 
a very unusual character was going on they were quite 
certain. 

What it was Claude more tliau half suspected, though 
the seaman did not. However, we will just follow Jack 
down the road, and make the reader acquainted with 
exactly ’s-hat was going on. 

CHAPTER CrXIII. 

AN AGKNT IN THE NEFARIOUS Sf HEjl'E KATHA- 

RINE FALLS RATHER UNEXPECTEDLY INTO TH. HANDS 
OF JACK RANN. 

“ Halt!” cried Sixteen-String Jock, as he wh[ jled his 
horse round suddenly to face tb ! ck iver. “ Halt. \ wish 
to speak to you.” 

More upon the impulse of tLe moment than reflection, 
the wa ggoner, hearing a voice call to him to stop, ' .ightened 
the reins, and the horses with the utmost willin'; aess came 
to a stand-still. 

“ Anau, sir ? ” asked the driver, who was on"y partially 
awake, driving with their eye?; shut being e, feat such 
individuals are very fond of practising. “ Anr a, sir ? ” 

“ I want to go to Lowne IIov.se, Stamford-! dll. Do you 
know it ? ’’ 

The waggoner shook bis byad to give fiicrsased em- 
phasis to bis negative, and sail — 

“ Noa, sir. I doant.” 

“ Not know it ? Why, it is where Doctor f jtoffel lives ! ” 

“ Anan ? ” 

“ Curse your auan ! J i’s where Doctor fitoffel lives.” 

“ Doan’t know him, f r. The only doctor as I knows 
of about these pails is Doctor Green, aul it bain’t him; 
leastways he’s in the vr, ;ggin.” 

“Villain!” roared a voice, 'which proceeded from 
beneath the canvas covering of the waggon- “ Vililin ! 
how dare you say I was here ?” 

“ Lauk, sir, I didn’t think it wor no farm, sii ' 

“ Drive on at ones, and leave this r ian, who may be a 
highwayman for ought I know, to \nake liis inquiries 
somewhere else. Drive on, I say.” 

“ Ob ! 1’ thought Jack. Then he sa d, rapidly, in a lo^d, 
fierce tone, “ If you venture to go cu before 1 give \ou 
leave to do so, I will blow your brains out ! ” 

“ Mercy ! mercy ! It’s a highwayman, as I’m a sinner.. 
Spare my life ! sy are my life ! f ‘ \ 

“Sit still, then, and you are sa^e ; but so sure as vnu) 
attempt to drive an. you are a dead man ! ” j 

The waggone ■ & opped the rei is, and huddled himself j 
CP on bis seat, 1 


Jack now rapidly made his way to the back of the 
waggon, and drew aside tbe canvas which oovered it. 

When he did so the moon shone full into the vehicle, 
and he was able to see the interior with tolerable distinct' 
ness. 

To Ins surprise he lound it contained several people, 

'He knew well enough that it was no unuoual thing for 
people to ride in the cross-country waggons when coming 
to London, but such journeys were isuallv made by day, 
and not by night. 

It was not those who could not afford to hire a better 
conveyance who were tbe sole travellers in so cumbrous an 
affair. Many did it for tbe purpose of eluding observa- 
tion, for all the roads about London were then particularly 
dangerous to those who had anything to lose. 

Added to this there did not exist that facility of com- 
munication between places which now exists, and to which 
we have become so familiar. There were many out-of- 
tbe way places near which the stage-coaches never came, 
and frc,m which the only way of reaching tbe metropolis 
was by means of some such vehicle as this was. 

Several women were in the waggon, and upon seeing 
Jack they all set np a succession of screams, which made 
it quite out of the auestion for anything else to be heard 
above the din. 

There was no resource but to wait until it subsided, and 
this soon happened, for they could not help seeing there 
was something aggressive in Jack’s manner. 

“ Doctor Green,” cried Jack, “ I am sorry to trouble 
you, but I nave very important business with Dr Stoffel, 
whose address I am told is Lowne House, Stamford-hill. 
Can you direct me to it ? ” 

“ What do you want ? ” 

“ That, sir, lies between us alone. Can you tell me 
whereabouts it is ? ” 

“Ye — no — no, I can’t.” 

“ Why you began to say yes. What do you mean ? 
Now I have asked you quietly enough, but I don’t put up 
with nonsense from anybody, so mind what you are 
at.” 

“ Ob ! you need not think to bully me sir ! ” said Doc- 
tor Green, screwing himself as far into the comer as he 
could ; “ I’m not to be bullied.” 

“ Did you address those remarks to me ? ” 

“ Yes ; and I repeat, sir, I won’t be bullied ! ” 

“ Come out,” said Jack, “ come out like a man, and don’t 
hide behind the ladies. Come out, I say,” 

“ Dou’t you wish you may get it ? Drive on, I say, 
drive on.” 

The driver knows better ; and if you don’t choose to 
come out I’ll pull you out.” 

“Me, sir. I’d advise you te try it on.” 

There was something very offensive to Jack in the 
manner of this Doctor Green, and he could not help 
somehow connecting him in his mind with tbe keeper of 
the private asylum. 

Now the doctor spoke as he did because he thought he 
was tolerably safe, for he occupied the top part of the 
waggon — that is to say, the part furthest from the end — 
so that all the other passengers were between him and 
Jack. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said our friend, “ I am really 
sorry to trouble and delay you, but I cannot help myself. 

I want to know the position of a certain bouse, and, from 
bis manner, it appears Mr. Green knows where that bouse 
is, but will not tell me. Can any of you give me tbo 
information ? ” 

“ No,” replied a chorus voices. “ We are strangers, 
and were never in this part before.” 

“ That is enough. I must trouble yon to alight, and 
then when I drag the doctor out, I shan’t hurt anybody.” 

Upon hearing these words there was a general move- 
ment on the part of the occupants of the waggon. 

“ No — no. Don’t get out,” cried the doctor, “be only 
wants to rob you, or murder you, perhaps.” 

But they were deaf to his cries, and they got ent as 
quickly as they could. 

“ I’ll tell you. I’ll tel! you. Stop ! stop ! It won’t 
matter, though, for he don’t live there now.” 

“ That won’t do for me. I must havo you out. 
Yon and I won’t part company just yet.” 

While he spoke Jack assisted the last person to Jsava _ 
the waggon. _ 

There was now no one in it but tbe doctor. 
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He screwed himself up into a jet smaller compass. 

Jack drew forth a pistol. 

“ Now,” ha said, “ I can see yon from here quite 
plainly. I will count three, and if you are not out by 
that time, I fire. It will he an impossibility for me to 
miss you. One— two — ” 

Doctor Green rolled out with the greatest celerity. 

But just as he wae about to disappear over the tail- 
board, Jaok clutched him firmly by the collar. 

“Oh ! no!” hr said, “you won't get away from me 
vary easily, you’ll find. Oh ! no !” 

He touched his horse as he spoke, and dragged the 
doctor fairly out of the oart, but he still retained his 
hold. „ 

"Now, ladies and gentlemen,” said Jack, “Ihope you 
will accept my apologies, but what else could I do f 
The bird &at cun sing, and won’t sing, mnst be made 
to sing. Goodnight. I hope yon won’t be interrupteo 
during the rest of yonr journey.” 

Ar he spoke these words, without waiting to see what 
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the people Baid or did, he turned his horse - head to. 
wards the spot where he had left hie companions, and 
set off at a gallop. 

If he had turned his head, which he did not, he would 
have seen that the people saw with no small consterna- 
tion the very unceremonious manner in whioh the doo- 
tor was abducted. 

Before he started, Jack had assured himself that his 
hold was a good one, and, relying upon his strength, 
he fairly dragged Mr. Green along. 

To be sure it was not very comfortable >or that gen- 
tleman himself, but that was a thing that troubled 
Jack slightly, for ho considered he had no one to blame 
but himself. 

Claude and the lieutenant hear< him coming, and 
rode forward to meet him. . 

They were astonished to see a man clinging, as they 
thought, to his saddle. ™ . 

" It’s all right,” cried Jack ; “ lay hold of him, Claude, 
for my arm ia tirod. Don’t looao him. I think wo tthaU 
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find lie knows a great deal that we are so anxious to 
know.” < 

Claud© laid pold of the doctor in a moment, but he die- 
mounted first. 

Then Jack hau a good look at his captive. 

He was a miserable Jittle decrepit old mau, and this 
Accounted for the ease with which Jack had been able to 
hold him with one hand. 

His demeanour was now abject in the. extreme. 

He was thoroughly terrified, and fully believed that his 
last hour had come. 

“Mercy!” he shrieked. “Help! help! Muhder!” 

“ Silence,” said Jack, “ or murder it will be. Silence 
him, Claude.” 

Claude Duval rather roughly put his hand over the old 
man’s mouth. 

“ We must settle this,” said Jack, as lie dismounted. 

I will soon make him secure.” 

He took off the curb-rein as bo 6poke, and tightly 
pinioned the old man with it. 

Then going to Claude’s horse, he possessed himself of 
his curb-rein also, and forming one end of it into a noose, be 
slipped it over his head, and drew it rather tightly round 
his neck, but not so as to impede bis breathing. 

“ You can Jet him go now,” he said. “ 1 think be is 
pretty safe.” 

CHAPTER CXXIV. 

OUR FRIENDS ARE SUCCESSFUL IN FINDING LOWNE HOUSE, 
AND MAKE A TOOL OF DOCTOR GREEN. 

“Spare me! Bpareme! Spare my miserable life ! ” said 
Doctor Green, and be sank upon bis knees in the road as 
he spoke. “ Spare my wretched life, and I will tell you 
all!” 

It was clear he did not at all relish the noose that fitted 
him so closely, and bis fear that this proceeding wan but a 
preliminary towards hanging him was only natural. 

“Upon those sole conditions,” said Jack, “ruiy you 
presume to call your life your own.” 

“ I will tell you all, good sir. All — all.” 

“ Silence ! and do not venture to speak unless leave is 
given you to do so.” 

" I — I am silent.” 

Tlie doctor was in a perfect agony of fright. 

Claude looked at Jack for some kind of explanation. 

As for the lieutenant, no words could possibly express 
the look of intense astonishment which was depicted upon 
his face. 

He was like one in a dream. 

And, in fact, when we come to consider apon the ex- 
traordinary nature of the events which had occurred during 
the last few hours, we shall scarcely feel surprised at the 
confusion of his intellects. 

“ I found this man in the waggou going apparently 
towards London, but whether he really was, or what was 
his motive tor being there at all, is more than I can say. 
Certain it is, when 1 asked after Doctor Stoffel, his rnannei 
was so suspicious that 1 felt he must be in some way con- . 
nested witb that individual.” I 

“ No — n — ! ” began Doctor Green, but he was silenced 
by Jack. , 

“ I can’t make anything out of it,” replied lluval. 

“ But all I can say is this, that if all our suppositions 

f rove to bo correct, and this man is mixed up in the affair, 
should say there was something out of the common way 
in such a coincidence of events.” 

“ I hope you will get hold of no superstitious notions 
about it. However, now for the doctor.” 

Jack, as he spoke, turned to the trembling captive, and 
said — 

“ Show us the way to Lowne House, and that by the 
most direct route. Do you hear?” 

“ Yes — yes. Up the hill, good sir. Sparo my life, up 
the hill, and then the first turning to the left.” 

“ Your life is spared,” replied Jack, “but if you attempt 
to deceive ns, woe be to you.” I 

Clauds and Jaok remounted. i 

l'liey had now only the snaffle reins with which to 
guide their horses, but as they were tired there was lit- 
tle trouble in maintaining command of them. 

It was Jack who kept firm hold of the one end of the 
rein, of whioh the other formed the noose about the 
doctor’s head. 


This left that gentleman two inodes oi action. 

Odc was to stand still and be strangled 
The other was to follow submissively. 

The latter, as may bo supposed, was the alternative 
chosen. 

He was not, however, put to any very great incon- 
venience, for the three friends, as hey might fairly be 
called, proceeded at a walk up the hill. 

They were now silent, for it was by no means part, of 
their plan to let the doctor know much about thorn — at 
any rate more than was unavoidable. 

In a little more than ten minutes they reached the top 
of the hill, and then Jack said — 

“ How far on is the lane you spoke of ? ” 

“ Only a few yards now. Do you see that group of 
trees ? ” 

“ Yes — yes ! ” 

“ They are at the entrance of it.” 

“ Oh ! indeed. Come on.” 

Their pace was now accelerated a little, which was a 
most inconvenient circumstance for Mr. Green, for he was 
old and rather shaky about the legs. 

Nothing but the most settled conviction that he was 
in some way. mixed up with the iniquities of Lowne House 
would have induced Jack to behave as he did to him. 

For our own part we think he might just a3 well have 
waited until he was assured of that fact. 

But the strange life he had led enabled him to arrive 
very quickly at conclusions, and very rarely indeed was it 
that he proved wrong. 

The lane which they were informed led to Dr. Stoffcl’s 
was a very dark one . On both sides of it grew some unusually 
large horse-chestnut trees, and so closely did the branches 
interlace one another that it was only here and there the 
moon could find her way through them. 

Upon entering this place, the two highwaymen looked 
with additional keenness after tbeir prisoner, for they 
thought it not unlikely he would take advantage of the 
darkness and endeavour to escape. 

Like most other country lanes, this one was narrow and 
winding. In fact, in no part of it had they been able to see 
’wenty yards before them. 

( Nor could they find the least evidences to show that 
there were human habitations at all contiguous to it. 

Jack grew impatient. 

“ I say, Dr. Green,” he cried, “how much farther along 
the lane is it ? ” 

“ Only a little way now. Oh, dear ! ” 

“ 1 should advise you to take care, if you value that 
miserable life oi yours.” 

“ You will find it right, good sir.” 

“ Confound it ! the house is Lowne, and no mistake,” 
continued Jack, “ the trees get thicker every moment.” 

It may not be amiss to explain what Jack meant. 

“ Lowne” was a word much more in use then than it is at 
the present day, though in many of the provinces it is con- 
stantly employed. 

Its meaning, as many of our readers doubtless are 
aware, is “ sheltered and screened from the wind,” and 
the term is generally restricted to that kind of shelter or 
shade which is afforded by trees. 

Hence, Lowne House signified “a house sheltered from 
the wind by trees. ’ 

Now, it was the name which at first struck Jack. It 
was just such a one as would be applied to a place of the 
description that they supposed Doctor Stoffel to keep. 

“ There ! ” cried Doctor Green. “ Look ! you see I 
am quite right. That brick wall surrounds the house.” 

All three upon hearing these words looked, and there 
they saw, on the right-hand side of the lane, the corner 
of an unusually high wall. 

“ Surround tho house,” said Claude. “ Did I under- 
stand you this wall Gorronnded the house ? ” 

“Yes — yes!” 1 

“ Then what is his motive for having such a high wall 
all round his house ? Why, it must quite shut out all the 
view ! ” 

“ He ! he ! he 1” 

“ Did you laugh ?” 

“ No, good sir. No— no ! I didn’t laugh ! Indeed, I 
didn’t ! Only the thought of shutting out the view.” 

“ Ha ! you have betrayed yourself ! Now, answer me 
truly. Is, or is not, Lowne Honse a private lunatic 
asylum ?” 
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" Oh ! dear ; I suppose you must know. Y es, H is.” 

By the tune this little conversation wnv terminated, 
they ba d oassed along that portion of the brick wall which 
abutted upor the lane, until they came to some large en- 
trance-gates. 

They were of wood, painted some dork colour. 

Here they panged. 

“ And this is the entrance to Lowue House ? 

“ It is, gentlemen, it is.” 

“ Enough ; say no more than you are obliged. You 
•re, of course, well acquainted with the premiss. 

“ Really I — a — really ” 

“ Any hesitation will be your death.” 

“ I am.” 

It was wonderful what a lore the doctor ’nad got for 
Bis life, but then it is a commodity that we all prize 
rather highly. 

“ Then," said Jack, in tones that left behind no doubt 
of his earnestness, “ we are going to force our way in,” 

V Stop ! ” said Claude, “ I have a thought.” 

He whispered something rapidly in Jack’s ear, who 
thereupon said — 

“ To be sure, to be sure — much the best. Now, Doctor 
Green, listen to me.” 

Jack dismounted as he spoke, and his example was im- 
mediately followed by his companions. 

Then a fresh consideration presented itself to their 
notice — what were they to do with their horses ? 

They could not enter with them very well, and yet it was 
important that they should be somewhere close at hand 
when wanted. 

There was only one way to manage this, and that was to 
tie the horses to some of the lower branches of the trees. 

This done, Docter Green, much to his gratification and 
surprise, found himself freed from the thongs which had 
held him in bondage. 

But Jack took care to keep a tight hold of him, and then 
Claude walked close behind him, and said — 

“ Do you feel that, doctor ?” 

“ Yes, yes. Murder ! You’re running it into me. 
Murder 1 ' 


“ Be quiet. It is my sword. All you have got to do is 
to obey. The moment you don’t I shall run you through. 
It will be the easiest thing in the world.” 

“ Murder ! ” 

“ Of course it will be murder if you force me to it, but I 
hope you will have too much good sense.” 

“ Oh ! dear.” 

“Now,” said Jack, “you will answer questions just as I 
tell you ; but, in the first place, how do you let the doctor 
know when he has any visitors ? ” 

Poor Doctor Green thought the best thing he could do 
was to make a virtue of necessity, and he said, with an 
appearance of great candour — 

“ You will find the handle of a hell hanging against the 
wall. Pull it, and they will come.” 

It was the lieutenant who now spoke. 

He began to see what was going on. 

“ All right,” he said. “ Here’s the bell-handle. SI' ”11 
I pull it ? " 

“ By all means.” 

A tremendous clanging followed, which attested art oniy 
to the sue of the bell itself, but the vigour with which the 
wire had been pulled. 

“ And harkyo , Doctor Brown,” said Jack, “ we have 
made up our minds to get in here, but not by force as we 
first intended. You shall take us in and say we are friends 
of yours.” 

“ I can’t — I can’t ! Indeed I can't.” 

“ Oh ! very well then, you may as well die at once. We 
are bound to get in, but the best way will be for you to 
comply with our wishes.” 

The doctor groaned, but consideration for his own life 
triumphed over every other feeling. 

“ Hullo ! ” said Lieutenant Th'ustans. “ Here’s some- 
body coming. “ Down, Koolah, down ! ” 

The tiger -wolf crouched submissively at his felt. 


CHAPTER CXXY. > 

100LAH INDUCES DOCTOR STOFFEI, TO COMPLT WISFTJ HIS ) 

visitor's wishes. 

Th* sound produced by some sue talking with a heavy! 
tread upon a lift gra yelled path could non be heard. I 


ii 

“ Who’s there ? ” asked a voice, gruffly, and a faint 
flash of light came through tho interstices of the wood, 
work of which the gates were comnnse' 1 “ Who’s 
there ? ” 

“ Say Doctor Green, who wants to se 0 Doctor Stoffel 
immediately, upon important business,” -whispered Jack 
to his captive. 

Claude seconded this command by a prick with his 
sword, and so he said, with a faint groan — 

“ Doctor Green. It’s Doctor Green. I want to see 
Doctor Stoffel immediately upon important business.” 

“ All right, sir,” said the voice. “ I’ll open the gate in 
a moment.” 

The withdrawal of heavy holts, and the clangour of a 
falling chain followed, and then a small door, constructed 
in the large gates themselves, was flung open. 

A very rough-looking man stood upon the threshold. 

“ Come in, Mr. Green, it’s all right. Come in.” 

Jack had got the doctor’s arm very tight beneath his 
own, and they entered together, Claude and Lieutenaut 
Thrustans following closely in the rear. 

The man who had opened the gate was quite surprised 
to see four persons enter, when he thought the doctor 
only was outside. 

He, however, did not make any remark, but after very 
carefully refastening the door, preceded them up a kind of 
carriage drive. 

In a few minutes they came in sight of a large, dark, 
square building, from two windows in which issued a 
faint light. 

The remainder was in complete darkness. 

Claude and J ack concentrated the whole of their atten- 
tion upon the unfortunate doctor, in order to see that he 
did not attempt to carry out any treachery against them. 

Their fears, however, were quite groundless. He was 
completely terrified into submission, and henceforth he 
was but a puppet in their hands. 

Two steps led up to the front door of Lowne House. 

These were ascended. 

The door itself was ajar, from which it might bo 
inferred that the man who had let them in had emerged 
from it, and so left it. 

He carried in his hand a rude stable-lantern, the sides 
of which were formed of horn, of so opaque a quality, 
that the rays of the candle within had the utmost difficulty 
in struggling through it. 

The man pushed open the door, and then turning round 
upon the threshold, held it open to allow the visitors to 
enter. 

He then very carefully shut and fastened it. 

Our intruders stood close to each other in the passage, 
waiting for the keeper — for such they took him to he — to 
guide them. 

“ Go on, doctor,” he said ; “ go on into the little par, 
lour. Mr. Stoffel will he with you directly.” 

“ Remember,” whispered Jack in his companion’s car, 

remember, your life is in your own hands.” 

Doctor Green evidently understood what was meant, 
for he walked across the hall towards a massive-looking 
old-fashioned door. 

Jack opened it, and all entered with the exception of 
the keeper, who, of course, went to inform his employer 
of the late arrival. 

A lamp on the table was burning brightly, and diffused 
a cheerful light through the apartment. Just, in fact, 
sufficient to disperse the darkness in the more distant 
corners of it. 

Claude was compelled to sheathe his sword. It would 
have looked strange to have continued to hold it drawn 
in his grasp. A premature alarm would have spoilt 
everything. 

Jack, though, still held liis pistol, and took the oppor- 
tunity of impressing again upon Green the policy of 
obeying them in everything. 

“ The least attempt at trei.ehery, and you die ! ft will 
be impossible to elude my aim. Agree to everything we 
savj that is the only means by which you may hope to 
escape a violent death.” 

With many protestations, Dr. Green premised to do as 
He was bid 

The three friends then held a hunted wluspoied con- 
.erence, in which they finally agreed upon the narts they 
were each to play. 

To relme this, however, is needless. What 
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agreed to do will bo best seen by the manner in which 
tney acted 

Doctor Green o lOrced to seat himself in a chair op- 
posite to the door. 

Jack sat next to him with the pistol in his left hand m 
such a position that the doctor’s body was quite covered 
by it. 

Claude sat uuwn near toe door. 

Lieutenant Thrustans, who, despite all the efforts which 
he made to control himself, could scarcely control his agi- 
tation. _ . 

Koolah was near his feel. ' 

With a rare sagacity, such as is displayed by no animal 
bnt the dog, it had followed him submissively and unob- 
trusively into the parlour, so that the keeper beyond, 
noticing that something in the shape of a dog tiocoic.- 
panied the party, thought nothing of it. 

These dispositions having been made, they waitcu im- 
patiently tbe arrival of the private madhouse keeper. 

In reality, these arrangements were made very briefly 
indeed, and there was scarcely time for Doctor Stoffel to 
arrive. 

About two minutes afterwards a shuffling footstep in 
the hall reached the attentive ears of our friends. 

“ Beware, Doctor Green,” said Jack, m an impressive 
whisper. 

A half-articulate groan was the reply. 

Then the parleur-door opened. 

A man, whose appearance tallied exactly with the de- 
scription Stevens the steward gave of- it, entered. 

He nibbed bis hands together, and made a general kind 
af bow to his visitors. 

He said nothing, however, but waited for them to 
explain their presence. 

Of this Jack immediately availed himself. 

“Doctor Stoffel, I presume?” he said. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, accompanied with a bow. 

“ I have called — or perhaps 1 ought more properly to 
say we have called, and in the ‘ we ’ 1 include our mutual 
friend here, Doctor Green.” 

Upon thus hearing his name mentioned the unfortunate 
wretch could not forbear a groan. 

“ Dear me, Green,” said Jack, “ what’s the matter r 

“ Ob ! noth — nothing — nothing.” 

“ But you groaned." 

“ A slight pain.” 

“ Oh ! I see ; boot pinched you, perhaps ?' 

“Then, if that is all, my mind is at rest. I feared it 
might be something serious. Pardon me, Doctor Stoffel, 
but, being a particular friend of your colleague’s here, I 
feel a little anxious about him.” 

Doctor Stoffel was all abroad, as the saying is. A vague 
suspicion that all this meant something unpleasant crossed 
his mind. 

Jack, however, went on rapidly. 

“ I was about to say we have been commissioned by Mr. 
Stephen Murray to see and have an interview with bis 
ward. That is correct, Green, is it not ? ” 

“ Quite correct,” said Green. 

“ But — but ” 

“ Believe me, my dear sir, time is of the greatest pos- 
sible importance to us, so I hope you will attend to our 
wishes at once.” 

“ Who are you t” 

“ A particular friend of Mr. Murray’s, or he would not 
have entrusted me with this affair. To convince you, 
however, that all is quite right, we have brought your 
friend Doctor Green with us. 

“ Ahem ! ” 

Sir ?’’ 

* You will excuse me, I am sure, but mv astonishment 
at what you have just said is so great that I was unable to | 
say at once that I am quite at a loss to comprehend this i 
affair. I can assure vou I know nothing of what vou have 
just spoken about.” ® 

A look of great pleasure immediately appearou open: I 
tbe fate of Doctor Green. 

“ Oh ! indeed,” said Jack ; *• well, this is just what we 
expected, only we thought wp would try fair means first 
Clande ! guard thf door ! ” [ 

Upon hearing these words, Mr. Stoffel turned rouuu ua 
his heels with great suddenness, and made a rush to get 
Met of the room hut he onlv ran into Ciande’a anus. ' 


“ Help 1 murder ! ” he cried. “ Jarvis 1 Jarvis ! I say.** 

Claude Duval caught him by the throat. 

The amount of compression which he used was quite 
sufficient to put a stop to further outcries. 

Lieutenant Thrustans then, as agreed upon, in case 
events should take the turn they had, caught Doctor 
Stoffel from behind, and pulled him over on to th9 floor 
on his back. \ 

Then, upon a word from him, Koolah sprang upon tne 
prostrate form. 

But he did him no injury. 

That is to say, no bodily injury. 

The fearful aspect of this creature filled the rascally 
madhouse-keeper s soul with such a terror as he had never 
hitherto known. 

“ Speak above a whisper, or seek to make the least 
alarm,” said Claude, “ and you are left to the mercies ef 
the tiger-wolf, above you.” 

Doctor Stoffel lay perfectly still. 

The frightful aspect of the animal, whose jaws were 
but a few inches from his throat, subdued him. 

“ I will do all you wish,” he said, “ so that you save me 
from this terrible creature. What are your demands ? ” 

“ You are getting reasonable now,” said Jack ; “ but do 
not think to deceive us. We want Katharine Hayward. 
We know she is here. To deny it would be useless.” 

“ Take away this monster, and I will obey you in all 
things, I swear” 

“ I would not take your oath. Yon shall, however, be 
released ; but tbe creature looks upon you as its lawful 
prey, and it only needs a word or a sign from its master, 
and it would tear ycu to pieces.” 

CHAPTER CXXV1. 

KATHARINE HAYWARD IS SAVED FROM LIVING DEATH. 
Doctor Stoffel shuddered visibly. 

The young lieutenant spoke to the tiger-wolf. 

In obedience to his words, the terrible looking animal 
removed its feet from the doctor’s breast, but most 
reluctantly. 

“ You can rise,” said Jack ; “ but remember, this 
creature has its eye upon you. If he sees you move 
towards the door, that movement will be the signal for 
him to spring upon you. Think twice, therefore, before 
you attempt any treachery.” 

“ What do you want, gentlemen ? What do you want ? 
Tell me, and I will do it ? ” 

“ We require Miss Katherine Hayward, whom you hold 
here unlawfully under the pretext of being mad.” 

“ I will go and bring her to you.” 

“ 1 would advise you not to do so. No, Mr. Stoffel, we 
don’t like you well enough, and we dou’t know you well 
enough to trust you so far. Call in one of your men, and 
in our presence tell him to bring the young lady to this 
apartment. Do you hesitate ? " 

“ No — no. Oh ! I am ruined — ruined ! ” 

“ Call your man.” 

“ I will. If you ring that bell he will come to see what 
is wanted.” 

“Very good,” said Jack, as he rung it. “Mind what 
you tell him, or you will find the flesh tom from your 
body ! ” 

The door was opened in another moment. 

Doctor Stoffel again hesitated, and then he managed to 
stammer out his orders to the maD, who was the same who 
had permitted our friends ingress. 

“Jarvis," said Doctor Stoffel, “go to No. 14, and 
bring her here.” 

Jarvis looked rather surprised at this command, but 
saying nothing he withdrew. 

The pause that now took pi act, was full of interest and 
excitement. 

Rupert Thrustans drew his breath with difficulty. His 
whole body trembled. His heart palpitated. 

He was upon the verge now of seeing her he loved 
with so much constancy and devotion. 

Doctor Green leaned back in the chair in which h» 
had been seated. - He resigned himself to th-> current of 
events. 

A quarter of an bonr, whirm seemed to onr three friends 
like a quarter of a day, elapeet, before they beard any 
sonnd indicative of the return of the man Jarvis. 

At length his heavy tread was ha' idi the dear wsS 
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opened, and lie re-entered, accompanied by what the lieu- 
tenant’s heart teld him was his betrothed. 

We say his heart, for most surelv by his eyes a lone never 
would he have recognised her. 

Claude, so soon as they were fairly in the room, si?il .a# 
door again, and stood with his back against it, thus pre- 
venting the possibility of escape. 

The situation of the different characters to the room 
deserves a few minutes description. 

First, then, there was Claude e-'inst the door with his 
drawn sword in his hand. i 

Then there was Jack, a.med with a pistol, standing 
near the chair in which the doctor sat, a huddled-up mass. 

The keeper of the asylum clutching nervously at the 
edge of the table, unable to remove bis gaze from the 
bright eyes of the tiger-wolf, who suffered, not the slightest 
movement to escape him. 

Jarvis, too, stood just within the room, looking from one 
to the other in bewilderment and alarm. 

Shrinking behind him — her hair in disorder — her attire 
scanty and torn — her face pinched — her cheeks hollow — 
her arms wasted — that baleful -looking light in her beauti- 
ful, but now unnaturally bright eyes, which is ever the 
accompaniment of insanity, stood the heiress, the victim 
of the villainy of the treacherous guardian and false friend, 
Stephen Murray. 

A cry, in which was concentrated a whole world of agony, 
came from the lips of the young lieutenant, as his eyes 
rested upon the fearful spectacle. 

He sprang forward though as he uttered it, and clasped 
the poor maniac in his arms. 

“ Kate ! Kate ! ” he cried. “ Can this indeed be you ? 
Speak to me, dear one ! speak ! Your voice cannot have 
changed ! Let me hear it ! Speak, speak, Kate ! It 
is Rupert who speaks to you ! Your own true love, 
Rupert! Kate — Kate!” | 

It was not the words themselves, but the impassioned j 
(one in which they were jttered, that awakened the 
slumbering intellect of tbe poor girl. 

A gush of tears «me to her eyes, and her bead sank 
upon his breast. 

“ Saved — saved ! ” she said. “ I am saved ! Ob ! 
Rupert, thev tell me I am mad, but I am not, indeed I 
am not.” 

Doctor Siottel clutched tbe table edge with a yei rj outer 
grasp. Had be not done so, his trembling limbs would 
nave allowed his body to reach tbe floor, and be bad every- 
thing to dread from such a movement. 

Of a truth was he suffering some portion of the torment 
he deserved. 

The lieutenant’s heart was too full to allow him to 
speak. He could only kiss tbe tears from the face of her 
he loved. 

It was some moments before either of tbe spectators of 
the affecting interview ventured to speak, and then it was i 
Jack, who said — 

“ Pardon me, lieutenant ; but, if you will take my ad- 
vice, you will leave this place with as little delay as pos- 
sible. You see the effect which residence here has already 
bad upon her, besides which, we may be incurring 
danger.” 

Wha^ 'r madness might have found a resting-place in 
Katharine’s brain, seemed to have flown away with her 
tears, for now in quite a calm voice she spoke — 

“ Yes — yes, Rupert! Take me away — take me away! ! 
Oh ! I have dreamed of this — looked forward to it ! I 
knew you would save me from the horrors of this place.” 

“ And I will, Kate ! I will!” 

“I am glad ” said Jack, to the young seaman, " that 
matters are nc worse.” 

" Mercy — mercy ! ” cried Doctor StofFel, as, finding it 
Impossible to hold up any longer, he s>’~k down upon the 
floor. 

Koolah sprang upon him with an angry growl. | 

Fairly, indeed, »i£ht the lieutenant have been excused 
if he had suffered tbe tiger wolf to destroy him, but that 
was a thing he could not think of for a moment, and so be 1 
stayed hiu. i 

Jarvis was a strong, determined-looking man, but the 
odds were too much a gainst him for resistance to be 
thought of, so he stood exactly in the position he bed 
before occupied 

S -Tack,” cried Claude, “ make baste. “ Bat befc.i v> -» ‘ 


go, what are we to do with these three rascals here ? One. 
^ I fancy, is quite as bad as tbe other.” 

“ I have been thinking about that,” was the reply. “ I 
think this will do it.” 

As he spoke, Jack stretclieu out his hand, and by a 
sudden jerk pullcn down the bell-rope. 

Claude knew wnat i lfl meant instantly, and hastened to 
assist him. First of all. however, turning the key in the 
lock of the door, aud putting it into his pocket. 

It would not then be possible for any one to leave tbe 
room in a hurry. „ . 

Duval then pulled down tbe other oell-ropo 

By this means they found themselves in possession of 
about twelve feet of strong cord. 

In a great measure, now, Lieutenant Thrustans had 
succeeded in calming the young girl. He seated her gently 
in a chair, and then turned to those whose assistance bad 
been so valuable to him. 

By their wishes, Koolah was withdrawn from Dr. Stof- 
fel, aud put on guard over the man Jarvis. 

In fact, the two doctors were past being able to lift a 
hand in their own defence. 

They were tied hack to back. 

So tightly, too, were the bonds drawn, in order to make 
it more impossible to get free, that they fairly howled 
from the pain. 

But no one could pity them for enduring that much 
anguish. 

“We must find some means of stopping their noise,” 
said Claude. “ Stop a bit ; perhaps I shall be able to find 
a couple of wine corks.” 

“ They will do capitally. Try tlie sideboard yonder.” 

Claude did so, and in it be found several bottles cf what 
appeared to be wine. 

From two o e those be extracted the corks. 

Despite their opposition they were forced lengthwise 
into tbe two doctors’ mouths. 

They were about as effective gags as could well be 
imagined. 

Their noise was stopped at once. 

Tbe question now arose as to what was to be done with 
Jarvis. 

Jack found, however, some cord, which served to loop up 
the heavy curtains which hung before tbe windows. 

There was not much of it, but still sufficient to bind tbe 
man’s bands aud ancles together. 

Another cork was found, and thrust into bis mouth. 

Having so far disposed of the three villains, our friends 
between them lifted them up on to the table. 

There, if they attempted to move about much, they would 
be sure to have a fall. 

This was all done with inconceivable rapidity. 

Poor Kate remained just where she bad been placed, 
but tbe extraordinary nature of tbe events taking place 
around did not tend to decrease her agitation. 

When, however, her lover came to her again, and, sup- 
porting her with his arm, led her out into the open air, a 
great change took place. 

She was as rational as either of them, but a deathly 
weakness came over her, and it was only by lifting her io 
bis arms that he prevented her from falling. 


CHAPTER CXXVII. 

AK UNEXPECTED MEETING TAKES PLACE. 

So light a burden as Katharine now was was nothing to 
the lieutenant, and be basteued down the gravel path, 
leading towards tbe gates, along which Jack and Claude 
bad hurriedly preceded him, in order to afford him an 
opportunity of saying a few words to his mistress. 

“ Help ! help ! ” be cried. “ Help ! She is dving. 
EJp ! help ! ” 

Our friends turned round tbe moment these cries reached 
their ears, and then they saw the lieutenant running 
towards them with Katharine in his arms. \ 

“ It is only the effect of the night air after Laving been 
confined so long. It will be nothing. Follow us thji -ugh 
the gates, and we will make our way towards some riace 
where she can receive propei attention. Relieve » < wen 
I say that all will yet be well.” 

These words, uttered as they were in a tonn fcxnre«ave 
of conviction, had their full effect upon the lieutenauL 
•w>d, kissing again and again the face of las recover*# 
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treasure, he stepped through the little door in the Katas 
into the lane. 

Probably five minutes elapsed before Claude £2(1 Jack 
eould get the homes ready for service. 

Then they mounted. 

L:eutenant Thrustans seated his almost inanimate 
burden upon the saddle before him, holding her tightly to 
his breast, by means of his right arm. 

At a gentle canter they went along the umbrageous 
lane, they deeming that to he the nace which wc-ald be 
easiest for Katharine. 


The young seaman spoke. 

His voice was husky with an emotion which ffid mjnour 
to his heart. 


“ My friends," he said, “ for though our acquaintance 
has beta so short, and was so singularly brought about, 
yet such you have proved yourselves to be, no words or 
acts could possibly express the extent of my obligation to 
you. I am indebted to you for my life, and that, without 
which, I should not care to live. Had it not been for the 
assistance you have rendered me — the almost preterhuman 
power you have displayed in unravelling the thread of this 
most intricate affair, I should neve, have succeeded as we 
have.” 

There was a sensation of pleasure in the hearts of the 
two highwaymen as these words fell upon their ears. 
They had the innate consciousness that they were deserved, 
on this occasion, at least. 

“ You Bpeak too highly of us,” said Claude, “ though I 
cannot shut my eyes to the fact that we have been the 
means of doing you a service. It has been done with the 
utmost willingness, has entailed upon ns no inconvenience, 
and if you will believe us, we are rejoiced at the chance we 
have had of doing good.” 

“ But I must yet further trouble you — still farther in- 
crease the amount of obligation which I owe you. I am 
qnite in ignorance of this part of the country, so I must 
get you to direct me to the nearest place where I can find 
shelter for her.” 

“ It was our intention,” replied Jack, “ if you would 
have allowed it, to have taken you to an inn kept by a 
friend of mine in times gone by. You can trust him. It 
is, too, not far from here.” 

“ I would not, could not have ventured to ask you to do 
this, but now you have proposed it it is equally impossible 
for me to refuse. Lead me there, I beg, and make me 
still more your debtor.” 

“ I do not wish you to look upon it in that light,” said 
Jack, “ and you only embarrass me by doing so. I would 
rather you took it as a matter of course.” 

“ But I camm f do that. It would he both nnfair and 
unjust.” 

“ Let us, then, say no more about it. Do not, however, 
think us churlish or ungrateful.” 

“ I can never do that.” 

“ Come on, then. The inn I speak of i3 not very far 
from here, and we shall not he long reaching it.” 

“ I am glad of that. Kate — Kate, dearest. Look up. 
You are saved ! ” 

Poor Katharine Hayward made no reply in words, but 
by the way in which she clung to him, Rupert knew that 
she fully comprehended what he said to her. 

They emerged in a few more seconds into the high- 
road. 

As they did so, Jack and Claude heard the faint heat 
of a horse’s hoofs. 

The former spoke in a whisper to his comrade. 

“Claude,” he said, “ some one comes.” 

“ I hear him.” 

“ I cannot tell any more than von can what emergencies 
may arise. We have no money.” 

“ Only those coppers.” 

“ Curse the ooppers ! n 

“ So Bay I.” 

“We have no money. That is a state of things which I 
can never tolerate. Make some excuse to the iieutenant 
here for my absence, and I will gallop down the road, and 
see what traveller it is.” 


“ Agreed.” 

“ There is but one man, so the risk will net W vary 
treat." 

“ Oh ! no.” 

“Yet i welL The sound seems to grow fainter and 


fainter. He must be going towards town. Perhaps if 1 
stay longer I shall not be able to overtake him.” 

“Be off at once, I will make an excuse to the aw- 
tenant,” 

“ All right. Slacken your speed a little, and 1 will mow 
be up with you again.” 

While this brief dialogue took place, our friends had 
dropped slightly in the rear. 

Keryine upon Claude’s promise to invent an excuse to 
the ,, ung officer, Jack turned his horse’s head, and pro- 
ceeded at a terrific gallop along the road in the direction 
of London. 

The faint tramp of the horse’s hoofs had become quite 
inaudible when he started, but he soon heard it again. 

Presently he came in sight of the horseman, and he 
reined his horse in to a trot. 

All around was made distinctly visible by the moon’s 
rays, and, about a quarter of a mile ahead, he saw a 
mounted man. 

Had snch a thing been probable, Jack would have said 
that the horse he saw was in the last stage of intoxication, 
for he reeled about in the road in a most extraordinary 
manner. 

Jack became more cantions, bat, as be drew yet nearer, 
he saw that the man on the horse performed in his way 
quite as curious evolutions. 

Our friend hardly knew what to make of so strange a 
sight. . If he wished to learn more, though, the only 
means by which he could do so would be to ride forward 
and see. 

From what the reader knows of Sixteen-String Jack, 
he may easily suppose this was just what he did do. 

A dozen hounds and he was alongside. 

-Before he had time to speak, the man on the horse 
jerked out rather than said — • 

“In the king’s name ! Help ! I say, I call upon you 
in the king’s name for help ! But the reward is mine, 
recollect, x I’ve found him! I, Aaron Coxhead ! Me! 
I’ve found him, the reward is mine.” 

“ Pound who P” asked Jack, stretching forth his hand 
and catching the strange horse by the bridle. “Pound 
who P” 

The man on horseback held up his hand. 

“ Do you see that, sir ? ” he asked. “ It’s a constable \i 
staff. 1 call upon you for assistance in the king’s name. 
I am Aaion Coxhead, constable of the parish of Hornsey, 
I have found Dick Turpin, the highwayman. A 1 housand 
pounds reward ! He is at the 1 Hand and Keys.’ ” 

Jack comprehended all instantly. 

The name of Dick Turpin was familiar enough to 
him. 

He was in danger. This fellow evidently, by some 
means, had learned of his presence in the house of Tom 
Davis, and had, although quite ignorant of the art of 
equitation, ventured upon horseback to ride to London for 
assistance. 

Jack shifted his hold from the horse’s bridle to the 
constable’s collar. 

“Harirye ! ” be said, “it’s all over with you. I am a 
friend of Dick Turpin’s, and sworn foe to all constables 
and police-officers. 

“ Mercy ! mercy ! ” 

“Not a bit of it. I have no mercy for such as you- 
There you go ! ” 

Jack fairly dragged him from his horse 

The animal, glad to get rid of so troublesome a rider, 
galloped back towards Hornsey at full speed. 

Now Jack had noticed he had passed over a bridge 
beneath which flowed a sluggish stream. 

Still holding the constable by the collar, much in the 
same manner as he did Doctor Green, he made his way to 
this place, and then dropped him over the parapet. 

The water was only a few feet off, and he reached it witl 
a tremendous splash. 

“ That’s done,” said Jack, “ but there’s no money. 
Never mind, I have done Dick a service. At the ‘ Hand 
and Keys,’ it he P ” 

He made all speed to regain his companions. 

“No luck,” he said to Claude, and that was all, for just 
at that moment they came in sight of a house, from which 
glesmsd « light. 

“ meio is the place,” said Jacf . How lucky to fine 
them up. Come on.” 

They rode towards the ina dooi as be snob 1 , . 
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OEiPTER CXXVIII. 

■urruki’ = to ouk old pkiends dick tuhpin and 

TOM DAVIS. 

The many complex snd extraordinary incidents which 
ensued after he hearing o the mysterious sounds in 
the lane by Sixteen- String Jack and Claude Duval, have j 
followed so thickly and closely upon one another, that no j 
opportunity for breaking off the narration has occurred, 
and therefore wo have been unwillingly compelled to lose 
sight of the doings of the two chief characters in our 
story. 

We mean, of course, Dick Turpin and Tom King. 

The former, it will be recollected, was last seen carefully 
loading his pistols after the imperious summons for admis- 
sion to the inn. 

That it could be visitors at that late hour was con- 
sidered ouite out of the question, and therefore they 
reasonably enough came to the conclusion that they were 
Turpin’s foes, 

Tom Davis did not know what to do. Dick instructed 
him. 

“ Open the door,” he said. 

“ Open the door ? but suppose they are police ? ” 

“ I do suppose it, and consider it tho best mode of 
action.” 

Tom Davis shook hi3 head, and Ellen, seizing kirpra 
by the arm, cried — 

“No, no, not that ; it would be too — too dangerous. 

Again came the knocking at the door. *■ 

“ Open it, Tom,” said Dick again, “ if they are officoi3 
you may depend they have surrounded the house, and 
made it impossible for me to leave it. Open it, open 
it.” 

Thus commanded, and having better faith in Dick’s 
judgment than his own, ho went to the front door, and 
opened it. 

“Hullo,” said a voice, “is that you, Tom Davis? 
What an infernal while you have been. Are you grown 
deaf?” 

These words at once let Dick know he had nothing to 
fear. The tones were certainly not those cf a polir) 
officer. 

Tom Davis opened his month and shat it asp with an 
effort. 

“ God bless me ! ” he said ; “ I knows that, sdet, though 
I haven’t heard it lately. Is it really von. Jack ? ” 

" It is Tom.” 

“ Dick," said Davis, “ Dick ?’■ 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ Why, there’s actually Sixteen-String rfaca o'. , side the 
door.” 

A cry of astonishment came from Turpin’s lips, which 
was echoed hy some one from outside 

It will he seen from this that the inn Jack had spoken 
was the “ Hand and Keys.” 

The cry of astonishment which echoed Turpin’s came 
from the lips of Lieutenant Thrustans, who was thus 
suddenly and unexpectedly made aware of the true cha- 
racter of the man to whom he was so deeply indebted. 

They had all alighted ere the door was opened. Six-’ 
teen-String Jack, and the lieutenant and his burden, en- 
tered. 

Claude stayed behind to follow Jabez to the stable with 
the horses, for that worthy had also been aroused by the 
furious knocking. 

Tom Davis hurried them into the roor~ be had just 
left. 

“ Your surwiae will keep,” said Jack, in a low voice to 
Thrustans. “ Katharine now requires all your care. 
When she is safe, I will explain.” 

A few moments served to put Ellen Davis ia pos- 
session of the principal facts. 

Their sympathies were enlisted at once. 

Rupert carried Kate upstairs, and laid her gently upon 
a bed. This done, he left her to Ellen’s care. 

On re-entering the parlour, he found that he who had 
been introduced to him as Mr. Engleheait had come 
ia, and that all were talking- rapidly apd eapsestlv. to- 
gether. 

The meeting between the three highwaymen had 
been a cordial one. Tom Davis, too, was quite as mttoh 
pleased as any of them. 


Jack had just finished relating tire story of the constable 
when Thrustans entered. 

Then, of course, the conversation dropped. 

Qlaude and Jack took the young seaman on one side. 

B Accident,” said the latter, “has made you aware of 
who wo really are. If you will think a moment, yon will 
pardon and understand our motives for not giving you our 
real names.” 

Thrustans bowed. 

“ You have expressed yourself pleased with what you 
already know of us ? ” 

“ Could I be otherwise ?” 

_ “ That knowledge then proceeds from actual observa. 
tion ; be good enough to remember that you car only have 
known the rest from hearsay.” 

The frank -hearted sailor felt this gentle rebnke, and ha 
took the highwaymen’s hands in his, as he said — 

“ I have been unjust. As you say, I ought to hai a 
judged you by your actions.” 

“ That is sufficient, and now henceforth we shall be 
strangers. Do not say a word against it. You will excuse 
me for speaking plainly, and saying that your friendship, 
or, at any rate, an outward demonstration of it, can never 
do us any good, while, on the other hand, it cannot fail to 
do you harm.” 

“Never mind,” said Thrustans, “ I bitterly regret that 
I should have behaved as I did ; hut, hang it ! I detest 
sailing under false colours. But you have proved your- 
selves true friends to me, and, sink me, if I desert yon.” 

' The two highwaymen could not fail to he pleased with 
the manly behaviour of the young sailor, but they were 
firm in their wish that he should forget them. 

He was not, however, to be persuaded. 

Ellen had sent Jabez off for a surgeon. 

Two things induced Thrustans to quit the apartments. 

One was his anxiety respecting Katharine’s condition. 

The other, the very evident fact that the three high- 
waymen wished to speak upon matters of their own. 

Under the pretence, therefore, of retiring for the night, 
he withdrew, accompanied by the landlord. 

Dick Turpin, Sixteen-String Jack, and Claude Duval 
were quickly at home with each other. 

Davis bad taken care to put before them plenty in the 
shape of refreshment. 

As might he anticipated, the conversation turned upon 
Tom King’s imprisonment. It will he remembered 
Claude ana Jack were already acquainted with the fact, 
having overheard the parsons in the lane speaking 
about it. 

“ I will free him,” said Dick. “ I have sworn it, and 
I will do it. I care not for obstacles. If I have to 
pull old Newgate down, stone by stone, he shall be 
free.” 

“Well spoken,” said Jack, “and if we can aid you in 
any way command us. Tom was a good comrade of ours, 
and has done us many a service. It is now our time to do 
him one in return, and I am glad of it.” 

“ What is your plan p” asked Claude, in his usual quiet 
way. 

“ I have none arranged. To tell the truth, that was the 
very topic that occupied mine and Tom Davis’s attention 
at the moment you arrived.” 

“ It is high time something was agreed upon. Let us 
see, to-day is Saturday.” 

“ Nearer Sunday,” replied Turpin ; “ it is past twelve.” 

“ And when do the sessions commence ? ” 

“ On Wednesday .” 

“ Yon have not much time for action, then.” 

“ No ! That is true.” 

“ However, there is time enough to accomplish a great 
deal.” 

lack men proceeded to relate to his two new friends 
all those multifarious adventures which followed the cap- 
ture of Tom King by the dragoons, up to the conversation 
he had just had with Davis, and with which the reader 
has already been made acquainted. 

To all did they listen with the most profound attention. 
Not a single circumstance, however minute, was allowed 
to pass without being fully canvassed. 

“ And yon have seen nothing of him sinoo ne nad the 
files ?” 

“ No, nor have I heard anything,” replied Dick. “ D&vm 
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“ util nira do bo. Until we receive his report 

we eau do nothing definite. Our beat plan will be to 
wait.” 

° I think bo too.” 

“Who knows?” said -Jack. “Tom King ia a brave 
fellow.” 

“ He i_, Few braver.” 

“ Very well. He has tools. Who knows, 1 say, whether 
he is or is not at this present moment in the act of 
acnie»i~g bis escape ? ” 

“ It is possible.” 

“ It is more than possible, it is probable. Others 
before his time.have broken out of the oid stosc-’ue with- 
out half such tools, and why should not he ?” 


CHAPTER CXXIX. 

"•Ras Jt i-p..:? AT TOM KINS IN NEWGATte. 

We think we may auikly "iv that there is not one of onr 
readers who does not feel equally aArmus with Jack and 
Claude and Dick, to know whether Tom King rcnl'y had 
been able to avail himself of the "tools which had been 
brought to him in so ingenious a manner, under the belief 
that they would be instrumental in achieving his release. 

It is so long since we saw anything of him that it will 
be necessary to recollect under what circumstances it was 
that we really did see him. 

It was on the occasion of Dick’s temerarious visit in the 
disguise of a farmer. 

As soon, then, as the door closed, Tom sprang to his 
feet, and sought eagerly in the piece of pie-crust, which 1 te 
had slipped on to the bed so slyly, for the files which 
Turpin told him were secreted there. 

His heart gave quite a sudden bound when he felt in 
his fingers the thin pieces of spring steel of which the saws 
were composed. 

He did not just then venture to particularly examine 
them, for fear somo one should open the door suddenly, 
and surprise him. 

He looked about him for some place where he might 
eonceal them. 

Now Tom was a firm believer in that philosophy which 
says, “ if you want to hide anything securely put it into 
some conspicuous place,” and so he proceeded to act in 
accordance with it. 

His eye rested in a moment upon the grated aperture 
which admitted fhe light into the cell, and there he made 
up his mind to hide them. 

“ The very thing,” he said. “ I will just lay them on 
the stonework, and if they search all the dungeon over, 
ten to one if they think of looking there.” 

By standing upon the bed he could not reach the 
window with the tips of his fingers. However, that was 
sufficient, and he slipped them on. 

Scarcely, however, had he done this, than he heard the 
sound of voices and footsteps in the corridor without. 

He jumped quickly yet silently, off the bed, and fang 
himself at full length upon it. 

Then the door was opened. 

Four persons, looking very hot, and very much excited, 
rushed tumultuously into the cell. 

The first was the governor. 

The second the chaplain. 

The third Winch. 

The fourth one of Townshend’s men. 

Mr. Tapner evidently expected to fines something ex- 
traordinary, and upon seeing Tom lying down on the 
bed as if nothing at all was the matter, a look of deep 
disappointment and vexation appeared upon his face. 

King raised himself upon his elbow, and then stood up 
on his feet. 

His surprise was in part real, in part affeoted. 

The dread was at his heart that his comi ie had paid 
dearly for his rashness. 

At any rate he could see something had occurred *0 
loose their suspicions and disturb their equanimity. 

He did not trust himself to speak, but waited for his 
visitors to commence the conversation. 

It will be recollected that Mr. Tapner had a bit of a 
grudge against him, and this animus was shared ia by the 
eb.aplain. • 

“Villain/'’ soared the governor, “ iDtanxaas villain, 
wfcftt it, the meaning of this ? ” 


" It strikes rae,” replied Tom, “ that I ought to ask yog 
that question.” 

“You ask me ? What do you mean V But I’ll be even 
with you. I’ll let you know yon don’t make an enemy 
of the governor for nothing. You shall suffer for it.” 

“ Suffer for what P” asked a voice i and then, to the 
great confusion of Mr. Tapner, and equal delight of Tom 
King, who should walk in bat Mr. Sheriff Blaudy. 

The curses that rose from the heart of the governor to 
his lips were of the most frightful nature imaginable, hut 
he had sufficient prudence to control the impulse to utter 
them. 

“ Suffer for what, Mr. Tapner ? ” asked the sheriff again, 
"S he walked with a mincing step into the cell. “ Suffer 
for what, did you say ?” 

We should not be overshooting the mark, we feel sure, 
if we said that the greatest pleasure of Mr. dandy’s life 
consisted in teasing the governor. He enjoyed it ama- 
zingly. 

“ Suffer for his crimes, of course,” replied Mr. Tapner, 
recovering a little from his confusion. “ And that’s what 
he deserves.” 

“Oh! indeed. Tsee. You all seem rather violent.” 

“ Matter ! there’s enough the matter. _ Dick Turpin Las 
been here, in this very cell, and had an interview with the 
prisoner yonder.” 

Mr. Blandy looked at the speaker incredulous. 

“ N onsense ! ” he said. 

“ Do you call me a liar, Mr. Blandy p” 

“Certainly I do not do so, and yet 1 wight without 
departing from the truth so much as you do.” 

“ What do you mean, sir ?” 

“ Only this. If you have suffered Dick Turpin to come 
into Newgate, and then allowed him to go out again, all 
I can say is you cannot have much pretensions to being 
the governor of a prison.” 

“ But how did I know it ? ” 

“ My dear sir.” 

“Oh ! d n your dear sir. I said, how did I know 

up” 

“ You told me.” 

“ I told you ? What do you mean ? I said how did I 
know Dick Turpin had come into Newgate.” 

“You told me he had done so, and that is all I know 
about it.” 

The governor fairly danced with rage. 

“ You must calm yourself, Mr. Tapner.” 

“ Allow me, if you please,” said the chaplain, stepping 
forward ; “ but first I must say that Mr. Tapner has had 
quite enough to aggravate one of the holy saints.” 

“ H — m ! 1 should not wonder.” 

“ A person dressed as a farmer, and representing him- 
self to be the father of this unrepentant young man, who 
is, I grieve to say, deeply hardened in iniquity, sought 
entrance to the prison, and had an interview. Oh ! the 
hypocrisy and guilt of which some people will be guilty. 
That farmer, Mr. Blandy, was tho notorious highwayman, 
Dick Turpin ! ” 

This was the first account the sheriff had had of the 
affair, and he was naturally amazed. 

“We had our suspicions, but in the most daring manner 
this man of wickedness escaped.” 

“ And what was his object P ” asked Mr. Tapner, who 
thought, perhaps, asking questions was as satisfactory 
as answering them ; “ I ask again, what was his motive 
coming here P ” 

11 To see hiB friend, of course,” said Tom. 

“And give him tools,” cried Mr. Tapner; “that’s it, 
je.rrch the place, Winch, and you, What’s-your-name. 

The two officers set about ransacking the place from 
j top to bottom. It was not very large, i-or were there 
j many articles in it, so that the search did not occupy a 
very great deni of time. 

Tom was of oourse overjoyed to hear that Dick bad 
escaped, and he resigned himself with tolerable patienct 
to the result. 

The bed and bedstead— although they scarcely aeBerveO 
the name — were pulled to pieces and thoroughly examined., 
but of course nothing was found. 

Then, having in fine searched every portion ot the cell 
itself, with the exception of the place in which they were 
hidden, tbej commenced to search Tom’s pemni , 

They would hare done this at first if they had had «nv 
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■ ■m the hies were concealed about him, but now they 
resorted to it as a kind of forlorn hope. 

Tom submitted to the search willingly enough. 

They could not, of course, be positive that Tom nad 
received any tools, and Winch, for his own credit’s sake, 
swore stoutly that the thing was impossible, for not only 
bad be searched the seeming farmer before he entered 
the cell, but was present during the whole of the inter- 
view, and thev could not have -been massed from od“ *t> 
mother without his knowledge! 

This of ooun« was not true, mi Winch was not afraid i 
to say it was The only person who was in a position to 
contradict it mi Tom King, and it was not ve r v likely he I 
’ — uid do so. j 

Well, we're oaffled, it seems,” 3»fd the governor, when [ 
rno men had thoroughly satisfied themselves that Tom had 
the files nowhere concealed about him. “WeTe baffled, 
b two will make sure — of course with your permission,; 
Sheriff Blandy.” Here Mr. Tapner made a low bow 
mock respect, and turning to Tom, addressed himsed to ’ 
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him : "We know you have no tools about you, but we ans 
not quite so sure that there are not some cunningly hidden 
in the cell; and as a measure of precaution — ha! ha !— * 
we’ll remove you to another cell.” 

“ I protest against this ! ” cried Tom King ; I protest 
against it. Mr. Sheriff, I appeal to you. It is to your 
interference that I owe my present comfort, and now be 
seizes upon this pretext to deprive me of it.. 'Mi ! it is 
monstrous, and I hope, Mr. Blandy, that you will no* allow 
him to set your authority at naught' 

“ He ! he ! ” gasped the governor, ip an nysteneai tone 
of voice ; “ That touches him. 1 declare my conviction 
that the prisoner has tools secreted somewhere in this ’ell, 
am". I declare it my duty to remove him to some o'bei 
place, 's a precautionary measure. He ! be ! Oppose me 
at your peril, Mr. Blandy ! ” 

“ I do pot far a moment dream of doing any oucti toing, 
Mr. Tapner, and you know it. Having such an improssior 
on yonr mind, yon are unquestionably right m oruenni 
the prisoner to be removed : and it will he r .7 dutv r» 

Prick One Halfpenny. 
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Yo»„ should circumstances make it necessary for mo to 
So so.’ 

Mr. Tapner ->Yas terribly disappointed when h'j heard 
jhis speech. He cherished the hope that the pragmatic 
sheriff would oppose him, and then he would have some- 
thing like ground to stand upon against hiiu. 

He was at a loss what to say, and Mr. Blanuy, who, in 
his way, was a very good sort of fellow, and unquestionably 
the means of preventing a great deal of ill osaoe from 
oeing visited upon the prisoners, continued — • 

“Give your orders, Mr. Tapnei. You have my tud 
sanction, sir ; but I shall make it my business to see that 
when you change his cell yon put him into one wlych is 
fit for a fellow -creature to remain in.” 

“ Oh ! very good. Of course, Mr. Sheriff you are the 
governor of the prison, and I am a fool 1 ” 

“ You are right there, if you are not in the first part of 
your sentence.” 

Sir ? ” 

“Oh! don’t fame. You called yourself a fool — I didn’t; 
bear that in mind.” 

Mr. Tapner saw he had got the worst of it, so, turning 
his back contemptuously upon his tormentor, he said” 

“ Winch, bring the rascal this way ! Bring him along, 
and keep a sharp eye upon him. He may think to es ape, 
hut he won’t, no matter how much certain r arsons may 
connive at such a thing ! ” ‘ 

CHAPTER CXXX. 

THE GOVERNOR OF NEWGATE TAKES MOST EFFECTIVE 
STEPS TO PREVENT TOM KING’S ESCAPE. 

Mr. Tapner placed a most withering emphasis upon the 
words certain persons, and turned upon the sheriff a glance 
which he intended should speak volumes. 

But that gentleman, conscious how baseless the insinu- 
ation was, disdained to take the slightest notice of it, 
which mortified Mr. Tapner more than words could have 
done. 

Despite his rather ticklish situation, Tom King could 
not fail to be diverted with the little scene that was enacted 
before him. 

His vexation that he should thus he deprived of the 
means of escape was great in the extreme, but he could 
not help himself, nor was he clever enough to invent 
some plan by which he could defeat the intentions of the 
governor. 

Yet it is more thau probable that he would have hit 
upon some scheme if he had been able to concentrate his 
ideas, but the interest and enjoyment he felt in what was 
going forward prevented his doing so. 

There was nothing far him to do hut submit to being 
placed in some other dungeon. Resistance he knew would 
only have famished an excuse to the governor for his ill- 
treatment, without his obtaining the least advantage as 
compensation for it. 

Winch tool; hold of him by one arm, and Townshend’s 
man by another, and led him into the passage. 

Mr, Blandy preceded them, and Mr. Tapner and the 
chaplain brought up the rear. 

“ Where shall I put him, sir ? ” asked Winch. 

But for the presence of the sheriff, the governor would 
have replied, “the darkest and dampest dungeon in all 
Newgate.” As it was, he gave orders for him to be 
placed in a similar cell to the one he had occupied, which 
was situated on the opposite side of the passage. 

The door was fiung open by Winch, and the whole 
party entered. 

Tom looked Keenly at>out him, in order to fina, if he 
could, some ground for complaint ; hut he could not. It 
was quite as comfortable as the one he had left. 

Mr. Blandy, too, looked round the place; observing 
which, the governor sneeringly inquired whether he was 
satisfied with the accommodation. 

That was the ouly hit of revenge he could treat him- 
self with, rad. Daltry as it was, Mr. Tapner chuckled over 
it. 

But iom stepped forward, and what he said rattier 
turned the tables. 

“ Mr. Blandy,” said Tom, addressing that gentleman, 
“ until I became an inmate of this prison we were perfect 
strangers. 'To my knowledge, we hau never seen each 
other before, and yet you, at the exnense ot a great deal 


of personal abuse, have been kind enough to take mv part, 
and as I firmly believe, save me from a great deal of ill 
treatment. For all this 1 can only tender yon my very 
host and most sincere thanks ; and as I can offer you 
nothing further, I beg you will accept them, prompted as 
they are by the feeling of deep gratitude which I experi- 
ence for what you hav been pleased to consider it your 
duty to do in my behalf.” ^ N 

This was a speech for wfiich no one tuere present was 
exactly prepared, and certainly none less so than the 
sheriff himself, who, in the confusion of the moment, 
managed to stammer out se^-ie words of acknowledgment 
to Tom. 

Then Tom bowed, and retired to the most distant corner 
of the cell. 

“ Really,” said the Sheriff', “ there must be some mis- 
take ; the fellow is a perfect gentleman 1 ” 

“ Oh 1 its very fine — very fine indeed 1 ” said Mr. Tap- 
ner, shrugging his shoulders. “ Its quite affecting to 
hear you. However, I’m going. Perhaps you would like 
to stay with the prisoner, Mr. B. ? ” 

“ No,” said the Sheriff; “ I shall at once proceed to the 
Secretary of State, and lay before him a full account of 
what I have witnessed here at various times, and ask him 
candidly whether he considers yon to be a proper person 
to he left in charge of a prison. 

“ Ha 1 ha 1 ” said Mr. Tapner. “ Ha 1 ha 1 come aloDg 
Winch.” 

Bnt though he strove to laugh it off, he did not at all suc- 
ceed in doing so, and it required very little discernment to 
perceive that it made him very ill at ease. 

As for Tom, to tell the truth he was not a little pleased 
when they all departed and left him to the solitude of his 
dungeon. 

He listened to the dull echo of their footsteps along 
the corridor until he heard a door closed. 

Then all was silent— so silent, that one would scarcely 
credit Newgate was in the heart of the huge, hustling 
City of London. 

Evening was coming on. 

The light that straggled through the grated, unglazed 
window of the cell grew duller and duller every moment. 

Folding his arms across his breast, Tom paced up and 
down his cell. 

At every step lie took his fetters clanked dismally against 
each other. 

They had, too, the effect of making walking a difficult 
and tiring exercise, but Tom King’s mind was too restless 
to allow him to sit still. 

In that silent place the sound even of his own voice 
was cheerful to him, and so he spoke his thoughts aloud. 

“ Confusion light on the officious governor,” he said, “ hut 
for him, I should now be making use of those tools my 
friend ran such a fearful risk to convey to me. Thank 
heaven, though, he has not paid the penalty due to his rash- 
ness. He has escaped, or I should long ere this have 
heard of his recapture.” 

There was some consolation in this thought, and Tom 
grew calmer. 

“ Its no good grieving over shed milk,” he said. “ I 
must bid good-bye to the files, and be on the alert to take 
advantage of any little circumstance that may arise. I 
shall not despair yet.” 

As he uttered these words, tne last of light faued 
from the dungeon, leaving him in profound darkness. 

He made his way to the rude pallet which was to serve 
for his bed, and stretched himself at full length upon it. 

“ To-day,” he said, after a brief interval of silence, “ or 
rather to-night, is Saturday. To-morrow will be Sun- 
day. The sessions I suppose will begin on Wednesday, as 
usual. I wonder whether I shall he put upon my trial, or 
whether Dick will, between now and then, put me in the 
way of making my escape. But why should I not make 
the attempt, and rely entirely upon hiv own exertions ° r 
will do it 1 ” 

But scarcely had ne come to this conclusion, and baton* 
he had time to rise from his recumbent position, than ha 
heard the door at the end of the corridor unlocked. 

It might be the turnkeys about to vv-C. £ome of th» 
o*her prisoners. 

He waited, and listened. 

But such did not prove to he the case. The toopmjp * 
paused upon the threshold of hia own dungeon. 
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* Confound it,” ho cried. “ Can it be that rascally 
> <jwerner come to torment me ? If so ” — ; — 

ae opening of the door put a stop to his speech. 

There was thi eovemor, sure enough, and Winch as 
▼ell.' 

Behind them e sa.v two other men. 

“Oh ! there you are, prisoner,” said Mr. Tapner, as_ the 
light fif the lantern Winch carried showed him Torn King 
lyv v . ^jdmly on the bed, “ there you are, and there I’ll 
takf* Care you stop. You’ve got the idea into your head 
that you mil be able to make your escape. But, ha ! ha ! 
I’ll try if l can’t b* one too many for you, my fine fellow. 
Ha .' ha ! ” 

“ If it affords you pleasure to annoy me,” said Tom 
King, raising M-nBelf upon one arm, I have no resource 
but to submit. Let mo warn you, however, to ba eareful, 
for I shall make Mr. Blandy acquainted with your oroceed- 
ings.” i 

“ D n Mr. Blandy, and you and all ! ” cried the 

governor, his rage getting the better of him, “ D n 

Sir. Blandy, and all the world ! ” 

Tom langhed at Mr. Tapner’s impotent passion. 

“ Very good,” he said, “ Curse who you like, I don’t 
suppose it will make much difference.” 

By a groat effort the governor controlled his temper. 

“ Harkye !” he said, “you have yet to find what are the 
consequences of making the governor of Newgate your 
euemy.” 

“ I don’t value you a rash, nor your enmity either.” 

“ Well, we shall see. You think of making your escape, 
but yon won’t find it a very easy matter, I can tell you. 
I’m not going to put you in a stronger cell, nor put more 
jewellery on your person, but I shall just leave you where 
you are.” 

“ Thank you for nothing,” said Tom. “ I suppose that’s 
because you can’t put me anywhere else.” 

The governor’s choler began to rise again, hut he ma- 
naged in a strange fashion to turn it into a laugh. 

But such a laugh ! 

“You stay where you are, but not alone. Ha! ha ! do 
you near p Not alone 1 ha ! ha ! Wilson and Biggs will 
share the cell with you. What do you think of that? 
Ha’ ha!” 


CHAPTER CXXXI. 

TOM KING MAKES BATHER A STARTLING PROPOSITION TO 
MR. WILSON AND MR. BIGGS. 

Setting aside the offensive manner in which this announce- 
ment was made, it was about as disagreeable a thing as 
could well come to Tom’s ears. 

All hope of making even the slightest attempt to escape 
vanished in a moment. 

It is not a part of our plan to withhold from any one 
that which is their due, and therefore we cannot refrain 
from complimenting Mr. Tapner for hitting upon this 
means of making sure his prisoner should not slip through 
his fingers. 

The two men, who had been named respectively Biggs 
and Wilson, upon being called by the governor, at once 
entered the cell. 

They each carried r \ them a small three-legged stool 
to sit upon 

Satisfaction beamed from the countenance of Mr. Tapner 
as he rubbed his hands briskly together. 

“ That’s a stopper for you, I know. Ha ! ha ! You 
carried on pretty well, but you see I don’t intend for you 
to have all your own way. Oh 1 dear no 1 quite the 
reverse.” 

“ If you think to aggravate me ini.*; assaulting yon yon 
are very much mistaken. I am not going to commit 
myself in any such way. As for your petty malice, I treat 
it with that contempt it so well deserves.” 

“Assault me! Look to your weapons, my men. He'S 1 
a desperate character, and there is no knowing what he 
may not attempt to do. All you have got to do, however, 
is to 3ee that he does no’, escape, and defend yourselves if 
necessary.” 

“ All right, sir, said Biggs j “ leave him to ns ; we’ll 
take caie on him ! ’ 

“ Do so, and von’ 1 ! nnd it won’t he the worst night’s 
work yon ever aid. I would sooner have my right hand 
chopped off than he should escape ! ” 


“ Don’t j ou be afeard of that, sir. When you re gone 
I’ll put my stool agin the door, and lean my back against 
it. Then Jim, he’ll look arter the cove as well.” 

“ That will do. Ha! ha! Let Mr. Blandy say anything 
against that, if he can ! I only hope he will Ha ! ha ! 
How do you like it, you villain ? ” 

Tom King resolutely closed his lips, and turned over on 
his bed, so that his face vrss towards the wall. No provo- 
cation, he determined, should make him assault Mr. Tap- 
ner, which was evidently what that individ”al w’shed him 
to do. 

Mr. tapner waited a moment or two, and men finding 
Tom still preserved silence, he waved his hand to Winch, 
and stalked from the cell. 

According to his expressed intention, Mr. Biggs, so soon 
as the door was closed, put his stool against it aud sat 
down. 

Wilson took up his position near the foot of the prisoner’s 
bed. 

Both then drew from their coat pockets a brace of double- 
barrelled pistols, and carefully assured themselves that the 
charges were in proper order, and the weapons ready for 
immediate service. 

They had also provided themselves with a piece of 
lighted candle, which they stuck against a projection of 
the wall. 

It shed a dubious twilight over the cell. 

Some minutes passed iu silence, Tom still maintaining 
the same position. 

Messrs. Biggs and Wilson had lighted . their pipes, aud 
were smoking away at a great rate. 

It was not possible, however, for them to long con- 
tinue silent. They had nothing whatever to occupy their 
minds. 

“ I say, Biggs,” said Wilson. 

“Yes, mate.” 

“I takes it as being very bard lines we should be put 
upon such duty as this ’ere without bein’ allowed summnt 
to drink.” 

“ So do I ; but its just like ’em ! I wonder they don’t 
deprive us of our blessed bakker ! ” 

“ I couldn’t nohow stand that. Its right awful to think 
on ! I often wonders what a poor fellow would do without 
his pipe.” 

A pause ensued, during which it might he inferred that 
the two worthies were speculating upon the knotty point 
mentioned. 

Tom moved. 

The men were on the alert instantly. 

“ My friends,” said Tom, who raised himself slowly up 
and sat on the edge of the bed, “ it seems we are going to 
pass the night together ? ” 

“ I rather s’poses we is ! ” 

“ Then there’s no reason why we shouldn’t come to 
an understanding and pass the time pleasantly, is there ? " 
said Tom. 

“Not as I knows on,” said Wilson : “ what do you say. 
Biggs ? ” 

“ Not if the gentleman's agreeable.” 

“Very well, then,” said Tom, “that’s settled, for if 1 
had not been agreeable, I should not have asked you. But 
do you really mean to say they don’t allow you anything 
to drink ? ” 

“ Not a blessed drop ! ” said Biggs. 

“ Not a blessed drop ! ” repeatedWilson, with additional 
emphasis. 

“ Then I don’t envy you your job,” said King. 

“ I dare say not ; but thou you see jv-ty is juty.” 

“ But not pleasure.” 

* You’re right enough there ! ” 

“ Well, now, look here,” said Tom, “just listen to me a 
moment ; I’ve got something particular 1 want to say to 
you.” 

“ Go on then, we is all attention ; ain’t we, Jim ? ” 

“ We is.” 

‘Then come a little nearer.” 

“ Why ? No one can't overhear us.” 

“ I don’t know that ■ but I want to make sure. Ccms 
close here, and then I shall not have to speak so 'tmC -a 
you.” 

“ No tricks ? ’ 

“ No ! ” 

“ Honour bright ? ” 

“ Honour bright! ” said Tom, Emphatically. 
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“ Very well, then, what have yon pot to say ?” ' and fifty pounds being hidden in the sewer. But we old 

As they asked this question, the two men. rather dubte [birds ain’t caught with chaff.” 
juslv be it said, neared the bed. y “ But look here,” said Tom. 

“Bit down,” said Tom. “ \ on can s‘rt on one side, as u ( “ Save your breath. Jacks and Bishop looked like a 
you on the other. ' T 'm will he able to keep me as safe couple of fools, as they was, and v hat is the result ? ” 
then as now.” 1 “ Why, they are lagged,” said Wilson, replying to bis 

The two jailers were full or curiosity to know what Tom companion’s question. “ and will be put on their trial this 
had to say, so they sat down ; besides which they thought very sessions.” 

it would be their best policy to humour their prisoner as Tom was rather nonplussed, bnt he recovered himself 
much as possible, and so make matters as pleasant as they and returned to the charge in a moment, 
eould. Although there was little prospect of success, yet it was 

To tell the truth, too, they felt rather flattered at Tom’s the only thing he had that looked at<all like a chance, and 
condescension ; for in those days a high tobyman, as high- so he was bound to try his best with it. 
waymen were called, were something more than ordinary Curbing his impatience, he went on — 
mortals. “ Yon have not heard the rights of the story,” he said. 

But from what the reader knows of Tom King, he feels “ That is what they told you. If they had not been 
sure that he is doing all thi3 with some ultimate object in treacherous they would have received the money all fair 
view. and square. What they wanted to do, however, was to 


What it was will be very quickly seen. 

“ As I said,” he began, “ yours is a very disagreable 
job, now what do you get fo» it ? ” 

“ Eh ? ” 

“ I mean how much are yon paid ?” 

“ Do yon mean extra ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Not a blessed mag ! ” 

“ What ? is it possible that this night duty goes in along 
with your ordinary work ? ” 

“ There’s not no mistake about it.” 

“ And they won’t let yon have anything to drink ? ” 

“ Not a spot.” 

“ Then all I can say is, its scandalous. The idea of 
patting you on dangerous duty like this, and giving joa 
nothing extra for it, is out of the bounds of all reason.’ 

“ Old Tapner ain’t a giving sort,” seid Biggs. 

“ Bnt,” said Wilson, “ you didn’t ask us to come and sit 
close to yon to ask us such a question as that.” 

“No, ‘I didn’t.” 

“ What was it then ? 

“ You shall hear, only I was obliged to introduce my 
subject, you know .” 

“Oh, in course.” 

“ Very well then. Now, I hope you will pay the most 
particular attention to what I am going to say?’ 

“ Oh, go on,” said Wilson, “ don’t keep us in suspense.” 

“ I loses all patience,” said Biggs. 

“ But the question I am going to ask yon is a very im- 
portant one.’ 

“ Let’s hear it then.” 

“ If you get nothing for Keeping me a prisoner here, 
beyond your regulars, how much should you say would 
make it worth your while to let me free, or put me in the 
way of making my escape ? Don’t be afraid to speak, I 
can afford a good price. 

CHAPTER CXXXII. 

THE TWO MEN ON GUARD ARE DAZZLED BY THE OFFERS 
OF THE PRISONER. 

Biggs looked at Wilson. 

Wilson looked at Biggs. 

“ Don’t decide hastily,” said Tom. “ Take yotii time to 
consider. I’m in no hurry. What do you say ? ” 

Biggs slowly shook his head. 

So did Wilson. 

'• Surely,” cried Tom, with affected astonisument, “ you 
don’t mean to say you decline.” 

“ We does,” said the two jailers, with a sigh. 

“Oh! stuff. Name your price.” 

“ It won’t do,” said Biggs. 

“ Not but what its hard to see the chance of money go 
by you, but it won’t do.” 

“ Not by no means. You’ve tried that dodge on afore, 
Mr. King,” 

“ Eh ? ” 

“ I say you've tried that dodge on afore. Do you recol- 
lect Jacks and Bishop ? ” 

Tom did recollect then,. 

They were the men he had tempted to relerie him, by 
promising them a hundred pounds apiece for their trouble. 

“In course he recollects them. We knows all about 
that, and how yon told ’em a lot of lies about two hundred 


get hold of the two hundred and fifty pounds and take me 
back just the same.” 

“ Is that a fact ? ” 

“ Of course it is ! ” 

“ Well, then, all I can say, it serves them right. Don’t 
you, Biggs?” 

“ I does.” 

“ Treachery never fails to meet with its due reward. 
Now, my friends, if you will listen to me, I will tell you 
the truth, without any Lies, and if you like to say yes to 
my proposal, why, well and good.” 

“ Shall we hear it, Biggs ? ” asked Wilson, as usual, of 
his companion. 

“ I think so.” 

“It can’t do no harm, can it ? ’Cos yon see we isn’t 
bound to accept it.” 

“ Certingly not, Jim.” 

“ Then, Mr. Tom King, we’ll just listen te what 
yon’ve got to say, if you’ll only act on the square.” 

“ You must do so too.” 

“We shall be sure to do that, provided you don’t try on 
no tricks.” 

“And I shan’t be foolish enough to tamper with my 
safety for the sake of doing so, I can tell you ! ” 

“ Well, what are you going to say ? ” 

“ I’ll toll yon without any bother.” 

The two men got closer to Tom, being full of impatience 
to know what he was going to say, for they conld tell from 
his manner that it was something serious, and important 
at the same time. 

“ I am going to tell you something that I intended to 
keep always locked m my own breast. In the first place, 
you must know, then, that I was going through a wood 
some distance from London. It was night, and very 
dark.” 

“ And who was your companion ?” asked Wilson. 

“ Well, it won’t matter if I tell you, the fact is, it was 
Dick Turpin.” 

“ I thought so ! ” 

“ But that doesn’t matter to my story. I say we were 
going through a wood at night, when, all of a sudden, we 
saw a light appear before us in the darkness.” 

“ A light ?” 

“ Yes ; strange as it may seem, we saw a light, hut 
that was not all, this light kept moving about in a most 
extraordinary manner. Sometimes we saw it, and some- 
times we didn’t, till at last it disappeared among the 
trees.” 

“ My eye ! ” said Biggs, “ weren’t you skeared.” 

“What?” 

I “ Frightened like ? " 

| “ Oh ! no, not at all, only curious.’* 

“ Ah ! well, I should have been skeared. I never was i t 
a wood but once in my life, and, if I knows it, it is the lart 
time I ever shall be ; hut never mind that, go on.” 

Tom was well pleased to see that the story he begua 
telling, and with the exact particulars of which the reader 
is acquainted, awoke so mnch interest in their breasts, e a 
that they seemed to lose sight of his obiect in telling them 
the adventure. 

“ Yes, go on,” said Wilson. “ I C.’oe<> above all things 
like to hear a downright good tale, ’specially if its true.” 

" Well, then, this is true, every word of it, and so, te 
go on with what I was saying, when the mysterious 
light disappeared we consulted together for a moment, 
and then resolved to find out what it was.” 
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“ Did you really ? ” 

“ We did, and went on an„ on among tlie trees, nuich 
grew closer and closer together at every step we took. 
We thought at first that it must be a will o’ the wisp.” 

“A will o’ the wisp?” said Wilson. “What’s that, 
Biggs ? ” 

“ Don’t mow i ” 

“ I will tell you, then,” said vom. “ It is a curior.3 
kind of light, which sometimes rises out of the earth iu 
damp places, and goes flitting about here, there, and 
everywhere.’ 

“ Why, he means a Jack a lantern ! ” cried Biggs. “ I 
knows what that is ! ” 

“ So do I ” 

“ It is only another name for the fame thing,” r enhed 
Tom. 

“ Well, you thought it was a Jack a lantern. What 
next ? ” 

“ We found it wasn’t that, for when v v _ put our ears on 
the ground to listen, we distinctly heard a footstep, and 
the sound of some one forcing a way through the gorse 
bushes.” 

“ It was a man with a lantern, than.” 

“ Just so. But no sooner had we made this discovery 
than the light disappeared altogether.” 

“ iiid it, though ? 

“ We waited a good while for it to reappear, but with- 
out result, so we crept forward again, and at last we 
reached a kind of dell, and down at the bottom of this 
dell there we saw the fight again.” 

“ What was it ? ” 

“A lantern ! We crept as close as we could to the edge 
of the dell, and then we heard some one digging. The 
sound of a spade turning up earth came to us as plain as 
could be.” 

“ And couldn’t you see nothing ? ” 

“ No ; but I found a sort of narrow winding path lead- 
ing down into the dell, so as carefully and silently as we 
were able, we made our way down it.’ 

The two men got still closer to Tom, in their intense 
eagerness to hear what was coming next. They were so 
absorbed with the peculiar narrative that they could think 
of nothing else. 

“ When we got to the bottom,” continued Tom, assum- 
ing an awe-struck tone of voioe. “ When we got to the 
bottom, we were able to aee, by the light of the lantern, 
a man, who appeared to be digging a grave !” 

“ A grave ?" gasped Biggs 

“ That was what we thought it was.” 

“ And what sort of a man was he ?” 

11 Oh ! a very old man, with only some tattered rags 
clinging about his person, to serve as clothes, and he was 
so thin and so bent, that you would never have believed 
he had strength enough to walk, let alone dig a hole in 
the ground. He went oi with his work for some time, 
and then stopped and spoke. From what he said, we 
gathered that he had concealed a large hox of gold, but 
now he came to dig for it he could not find it. He fancied 
he had not dug deep enough, and went to work ton times 
harder than before. His curses were awful when he found 
that his treasure had gone. He got out of the pit and 
stood on the margin of it, and called down the vengeance 
of heaven upon the head of the robber, and while the 
words were upon his lips, Dick and myself were startled 
by hearing the loud report of a gun, and then we saw the 
old miser, for such he was, fall headlong aDd bleeding into 
the hole 5 ” 


CHAPTER CXXIlI. 

MR. TAPNEE MAKES A VERY SUDDEN AND 'UNEXPECTED 
APPEARANCE UPON THE SCENE OF ACTION. 

“ Well, I’m blest ! ” ejaculated Biggs. “ It clean bangs 
all I ever heard on ! ” 

“ Tnat it do ! ” said Wilson, “ its the best of all ! List 
ns hear what happened next.” 

“ I will.” 

The two men again assnmed their eagtfr listening 
attitude. 

Tom conld not help smiling slightly. 

[bit in reality it was not at all to be wondered at that 
the men felt the interest they did. Its startling charac- 
ter was well qnalifieii to elicit it. 


“ Our astonishment,” continued Tom, “ when we heard 
the shot, and saw tlie old man fall into the pit was, as 
yon may think, very great indeed, and it was the greatest 
wonder iu the world we did not do or say something to 
hetray our presence in that lonely spot, but we happened 
to possess sufficient self command to keep perfectly still, 
and we soon had cause to congratulate ourselves for having 
done so, for in a moment or two we heard the ground 
crush beneath the tread of a heavy footstep.” 

“ Lor ! ” 

“We watched and waited, ana presently we saw a 
rough-looking man, with a hideous countenance, come 
close up to the pit. He looked closely into it, id order tl 
find out, as I take it, whether the old man was really 
dead, and then we heard him say something about the 
miser’s treasure, which made us think ha bad stolen it.” 

“ Oh i ! do go on.” 

“ We pounced upon him, and tied him up to the tree ; 
and now,” said Tom, turning to the two men, and speak- 
ing in a most impressive tone of voice, “ now comes the 
most interesting part of my story.” 

“ What ? — what ?— oh ! what ? ” 

“ Let me get my breath ! When we had done that wc 
looked all round about the dell, to see if we could find the 
miser’s hox of gold.” 

“ Ye-es — yes ! ” 

“ For a long time we were unsuccessful, but at last, just 
on the very brink of the dell, there we found a hox care- 
fully bound round with iron. It was about four feet long 
by three in width and depth.” 

“ And— and ” 

“ That was the box containing the miser’s treasure.” 

“ You don’t say so. Oh ! Jim, how many guineas would 
a box of that size hold ? ” 

“ Oh ! heaps upon heaps upon heaps ! ” 

“ And it would sure to be all gold — no notes, you know.” 

“ Not a bit of it. Trust a miser for that.” 

“ When wo found it,” said Tom. 

“ Yes, when you found it ? ” 

“ We carried it to some distance, and then dug a hole at 
the foot of a tree, and buried it.” 

“ You did f ” 

“ Most oertainly we did.” 

“ And you never opened it to look inside ?” 

“ No, we could not, for the officers were after ns, and 
we had something to do to make onr escape.” 

“And iB the box there now ?” 

“ Yes, I could put my hand upon it ; and that bringe 
me to what I was going to propose. There is enough gold 
in that box to make an immense fortune for both of you. 
Now if you like to let me out, or help me to get out, I will 
give you my most solemn word of honour, an fi take any 
oath you may think fit to impose, that I will lead you 
direct to the spot where the treasure is hidden, and you 
shall have it alL Come, what do you say ? Is it a bar- 
gain ? ” 

This was an offer of so brilliant a description that the 
two men were quite dazzled with it. 

Scarcely was it to be expected that they would for long 
hold out from emhracing so tempting a proposal. 

And, to speak the truth, Tom King was fully in earnest 
in what he said, and so the men felt sure he was, from his 
very manner. 

Nevertheless, they spent some few moments m lose 
consultation. 

“ Come ! ” cried Tom, impatiently, “ if you are going to 
say yes, say it. You won’t have such another chance for 
making your fortunes if you live a thousand years.” 

“ Wei!, we say agreed,” oried Wilson ; “ don’t wo 
Biggs ? ” 

“ We does !’ 


“ Then ! ” exclaimed Ti jol exultmgly, as he sprang to 
his feet, “ then I shall be once more free ! free to see ” 

“A change in your guard,” said a voice, and Mr. Tap* 
ner, the governor, put his head into the cell. 

The surprise which this sudden appearance caused, 
made the three inmates of the cell for a moment quite 
speechless. 

Messrs. Biggs and Wilson at length found oreath enough 
to utter a dismal yell, and then they sank to the floor la 
an agony of apprehension. 

Mr. Tapner, his whole face beaming with she most in- 
tense delight, came quite into the oell, closely followed 
by Winch and two other men. 
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“ Ha ! lia ! ” he cried, “ I told yon I should be a mat ,h respect that people, when they saw them together, would 
for yon. Thought, by telling a lot of stuff about bun jd 1 hardly be able to believe they belonged to the same race, 
treasures, to get free, did you P Ha ! ha ! Didn’t thiul I ( She was a young girl — small, and very sB<”itly made, 
might be listening through the keyhole to all you sa d ! v ;il II Lands and feet that might be a child’s. 


You emitted that in your calculations. Dear me ! 1 iw 
funny that the governor of Newgate should be elf /er 
enough to outwit Tom King, the notorious highwayn an. 
Sounds quite ridiculous, Ha! ha!”' 

Winch and the twp "i' , a loudly echoed we gcv„<T ir*s 
disagreeable iaugh. 

As for Tom King, tils vexation knew no bounds, or the 
would not suffer it to become visible, and so afforc the 
governor that additional satisfaction. 

But tbe two men rose to their feet, and fawning 1 / ap- 
proached Mr. Tapner. 

“ Take those men prisoners ! ” he cried. 

“ Lor' bless yon, Mr. Tapner, I hope as bow you won’t 
do no such thing, sir,” said Wilson. “ Don’t you hope so, 
Biggs ? ” 

“ In course I does ! 

Why, you see, sir, we only pertended to listen to his 
artfulness ; and the moment we seed you, sir, we should 
have told you all about it. We should, sir. Shouldn’t we, 
Biggs ? ” 

“ I knows I should. 

“ Its all very well, but that lame tale won’t do,” said 
the governor. “ Oh ! dear no ! Why you actually con- 
sented. Don’t deny it, because 1 beard it with my own 
ears.” 

“ We don’t intend to deny it, Mr. Tapner.” 

“ Then you consented ? ” 

“No, no! we only pertended to consent. I’ll take my 
solemn oath we only pertended to consent. Won’t you, 
Biggs ? ” 

“ To be sure ! So help my Davy, and no gammon ! we 
only pertended to consent, in order to find out mere abo*»t 
rt.’ r 

“ Yon hear Biggs, Mr. Tapner ? “ 

“ I do hear him.” 

“ And you believe us, sir ? ” 

“ I believe you to be a couple of infamous scoundrels, 
and I’ll have you locked up on the charge of assisting tbe 
prisoner to escape.” 

“ No, no, Mr. Tapner ; indeed we only pertended.” 

But tire governor turned a deaf ear to their protesta- 
tions, and turning to Winch, said — 

“ Go to the lobby, and bring a couple of men w — Ae 
them prisoners and lock them up.” 

Then when Winch returned, which he did in a few 
minutes, for the distance he had to go was short, he had 
Messrs. Biggs and Wilson walked off, and he left two 
other men in the dungeon in their places. 

“ Don't listen to the rubbish he will try to pour into 
your eau“>. Its moonshine, every bit of it ! But I’ll have 
you so c«isely watched that it will be impossible for you 
to escape 1 ” 

“ Trust to us, Mr. Tapner. We won’t listen.” 

“ That’s best. What do you think now, Mr. Tom King ? 
I would tell tbe sheriff if I was you. Ha ! ha ! ” 

But Tom turned away, disdaining to reply to tbe taunts 
levelled at him either by word or gesture. 

Finding this to be tbe case, the governor, after a few of 
what, as be afterwards called them when speaking to the 
chaplain about them, cutting remarks, he left the cell, and 
the door was closed after him. 

Tom King bad no heart to say anything to bis new 
guards, so he threw himself upon the bard bed a 1 ' Btrove 
to s'eep. 

So passed the oigot. 


CHAPTER CXXX1V, 

roM Davis and ei.len find out the conseque ices 
OF DISREGARDING the advice CONTAINED IN 4“ 
OLD PROVERB. 

About ten o’clock on the following — that is to Bay, 
Sunday morning — two persons well known to tbe readers 
of this history ! ned out of Skinner-street into tha 4 hhl 
Bailey. 

One was a man ot jovial appearance and extraordinary 
proportions. 

The other was a being so dissimilar to him in every 


Her hand rested on the arm of thi3 big man, and as 
they were so close together it made *Ha difference in their 
relative sizes the more apparent. 

Of course our readers recognise them. 

One was Tom Davis, the worthy landlord o. the “ Hand 
and Keys.” 

The other Ellen, once the poor orpha~ apprentice, now 
his adopted daughter. 

His errand was to visit Tom King, and deliver the mes- 
sage he had been charged with for him. 

As for Ellen, her presence may be easily accounted 
for. 

She had asked to come, and Tom never thought of doing 
otherwise than granting her slightest wish. 

Aud so on this Sunday morning, just as the clock in tha 
belfry of St. Sepulchre’s church was striking ten, they 
came in sight of the gloomy old prison of Newgate. 

They crossed over the Old Bailey, and Tom, ascending 
the little flight of steps, rapped rather imperiously upon 
the wicket. 

The consequence was it was openeu at once. 

But the man on the lock, when he saw they were only 
visitors, had half a mind to hang the door shut in their 
faces, and likely enough would have had. a whole mind, 
had not Davis taken care to make an entrance as socn as 
it was open. 

“ W ell, I’m blest ! what is things a coming to next, I 
wonder ? ” 

“ Let me have none of your insolence,” said Davis, “ or 
you will find yourself in trouble. Where’s the governor ? 
I want to see him, immediately.” 

“Jinks,” growled the man on the lock, “go and tell 
Mr. Tapner he’s wanted.” 

Now, to the reader it may seem rather strange that 
Davis should ask to see the governor, instead of asking to 
see Tom King ; hut the fact was, he knew that without 
he adopted some very clever stratagem, he would not, 
after what had occurred, be able to see the prisoner at all. 

He had a scheme already, and the reader will see what 
it is as things go on. 

In a short time the governor came into the lobby, 
through a door that led to his own private apartments m 
the prison. 

He was curious to know who it was that wanted him. 

He looked rather surprised upon seeing Davis and 
Ellen, both of whom were strangers to him, but the- 
former hastened to say, in the politest manner he was 
master of — 

“ The governor of the prison, I presume ? 

“Yes, said Mr. Tapner; “and as I am rather busy, 
perhaps you will be good enough to let me know what it 
is you waut with me in as few words as possible.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, oh ! certainly. The fact is I have 
made a rather long journey up from the oountry solely 
upon the business I have with you.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“ Yes. About two months ago, I ought to tell you, I 
was driving along the Southampton-road with my daughter 
here, when we were stopped and robbed by a highwayman, 
who I have reason to believe was Tom King.” 

“ Dear me, yes ; and you have come up to London, I 
suppose, to bring forward your ease against him. Just so. 
Be good enough to walk this way.” 

So saying, he condivcted Davis and Ellen to a com- 
fortably-furnished parlour, the window of which looked 
into the Old Bailey. 

In the strong felling he had against Tom he was. 
rejoiced to find some real bond fide evidence agamst him, 
such as this appeared to be. It saved him a great deal of 
trouble, for it had been his intention to go to ‘he leng* K d 
getting up a case against him. 

“ Getting up a case,” in tbe way the gove "or used tne 
words, meant suborning evidence. 

He was sa«ed the trouble — and, what was more, che 
risk — hut he was so exasperated with Tom, that he made- 
up his msnd to ,'vave no menu- -’i-tried to m wp .., 1 a jjs* 
viction. 

Mr. Tapner placed seats for Ellen ami Davis, and then 
sat dow“ himself at a desk covered with papers, and- 
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taring up a pen, prepared to t»V» notes q , the statement, 
about to be made to hiir 

“ Now, sir,” he said. j 

“ You must understand,” said Davis, “that one of my I 
chief objects in coming up and bringing my daughter 
with me was to see the prisoner, for on the occasion we 
both had a good look in the face of the man who robbed 
as, and we should be able to tell directly whether Tom | 
King was really that man.” 

“Oh! r' course, of course. You shall see him at 
once.” | 

“ Perhaps,’* suggested Davis, “ 1 had better, to save all 
trouble, see the prisoner before I make the statement, for 
if he should not turn out to be the man, why, of course, 
the matter will rest there.” 

“ Just as you like, sir— just as you like. I am glad to 
find some ope else besides myself anxious to further the 
ends of justice. I have no doubt the prisoner is the man 
who robbed yon — no doubt in the world.” j 

“ One glance will be sufficient to assure us of that, will 
it not, Ellen ? ” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ Come with me, then,” said the governor. “ As you 
wish it, you shall see tli6 prisoner first, and if you recog- 
nise him, make the statement afterwards.” 

“ Just so.” 

The two now rose, and the governor, having called 
Winch, they proceeded in a body to Tom’s cell. 

Davis, while the turnkey was unlocking and opening 
the door, put his hand into liis coat-pocket, where he had 
a letter folded up into a very small compass. 

He had another difficult task to perform, and that was 
to place the letter in Tom King’s hands unseen. 

He took bis hand out of his pocket, and held it between 
his fingers. So small was it that it could not be seen. 

Then, as soon as the door was opened, he saw Tom, and 
managed, by the expression of his countenance, that he 
did not wish to be recognised. 

King took the hmt, and assumed a surprise at the 
visit. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Tapner, “ take a good look, and tell 
me whether yon think that is him.” 

Davis walked into the cell, and looked at Tom. Then 
he shook his head. 

“ Look again,” said Mr. Tapner. 

“In the most natural manner, Davis put up his hand 
and touched Tom King on the shoulder, as though to turn 
his face more fully to the light. 

Then, with' the quickness of thought, he slipped the 
tiny piece of paper down Tom’s neck, and said, suddenly, 
in a whisper — 

“ A letter.” 

“ Is this the man?” asked the governor. 

“No,” said Davis, “I shouldn’t like to swear it was, 
but my daughter will look, if you please.” 

“ Oh ! ah ! Look at him, my dear. Is that the man 
who robbed you on the Southampton road P” 

“ No, I am quite sure it isn’t.” 

“ It isn’t.” 

“ No, the man that robbed ns bad large sandy whiskers, 
and his eyes were different, and he was taller and stouter. 
Oh ! I am sure it isn’t the same.” 

At this moment one of the men who had been watching 
in the cell touched Mr. Tapner on his arm and whispered 
something in his ear which made the governor’s face 
assumed quite a blue tinge. 

“ Is it possible ?” be cried, “ Arrest those people, and 
confine them in separate dungeons at once. Away with 
them. 1 ffiarge thorn with being accompL'ese of the ! 
prisoner,” l 


©EABTEK CXXXV. 

THS MAGISTRATE AT BOW. STREET GIVES Tun! DAVIS A 
CAUTION. 

Davis had seen tne man whisper, and guessed in a 
moment that he was known. 

Still he resolved to put a bold front on the matter. 

“ What do you mean, sir,” be said, “ by accusing my 
daughter and myself with being the accomplices of high- 
wavmen ? Take care what you are doing, sir, and mind 
what you say, for you 3hall prove your words.” 

I am quite ready, Mr. Thomas Davis, quite ready. 




You see I know your name. Powell, here, is ready to 
swear you are the landlord of a public-house well known 
as the resort of desperate characters.” 

“ You are dreaming, sir ; I am no public-house .deeper, 
but a farmer, and I live at Lymingtou.” 

The confident tone in which this assertion was uttered 
staggered the governor a great deal so tm-ned tc 
Powell and said — 

“ Will you swear that man is Davis, tne landlord of the 
‘ Hand and Keys ? ’ ” 

“ Will I ? Oi course I will. You might just as well 
ask me to swear whether I was ever in Newgate ? ” 

“ You are quite certain, then ? ” 

“ Quite.” 

“ That is sufficient, then. It is my duty to take both 
into custody.” 

“ This is monstrous.” 

“ You will have every opportunity afforded you of prov- 
ing your identity before the magistrate to-morrow morn- 
ing at Bow-street. Off with them.” 

It was useless to resist, so Davis suffered them to lead 
him to a cell. 

IV ~r Ellen was terribly frightened, but her adopted 
filth, .r soon reassured her, and told her she had nothing 
whatever to fear. 

“ Search your prisoner,” cried Mr. Tapner, as soon 
as they had left the cell. “Although I had my eye 
upon them all the while, yet it is possible something may 
have been given to him. Search the prisoner at once.” 

The two men sprang forward, and in a very rapid and 
dexterous manner searched him from head to foot. 

But they found nothing. 

How was it, then, that the letter escaped their practised 
observation ? 

We will explain. 

As soon as Tom heard the governor proclaim who 
Davis really was, he judged that a search would he the 
result. 

Therefore, while the attention of the governor and the 
men was chiefly centred in the landlord and Ellen, Tom 
managed slyly, and without attracting notice, to put his 
hand up to his neck and take out the letter. 

It rested just between the neckband of his shirt and his 
skin. 

Having it now in his graspj the next thing was to find 
some safe place in which to secrete it. 

He was at a loss for a moment, and then feeling how 
small it was, for he did not venture to look, he slipped it 
into his mouth. 

The letter had been written on a long slip of paper 
about an inch and a half wide, and was rolled up tightly, 
and secured at the edge with some adhesive substance. 

Consequeutly it was only about a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, and all know a much larger article than that 
could be easily concealed in the mouth. 

Very fortunately it happened that neither of these 
| manoeuvres were observed, and when lie was searched 
they never dreamed of looking into his mouth. 

The case would have been rather different had they 
known actually as a fact that something had been given, 
hut they had only a strong suspicion of it. 

However, nothing was found. 

, Mr. Tapner was far from being satisfied, arid yet he was 
immensely pleased to think he had secured one if not two 
of the highwayman’s accomplices. 

The day passed slowly away. Tom had removed the 
paper from his mouth, for he was fearful that the moisture 
would injure it. 

There is no knowing what he might not have been 
tempted to give for the chance of reading this letter from 
his friend, for that it was from Dick ' > felt assured. 

At last the men who were on guard over him were 
replaced by two more, and shortly after that Tom fou! d 
an opportunity of perusing the epi' >. 

It ran thus : — 

“Dear Tom, — I have some ne- to tell you that will 
astonish you not a little. Your old friends C. D. and 16 
S. J- have come back to England. They are with me new 
while I write this. We have learned that your cell has 
been changed, so I suppose you have lost the files. Never 
mind, perhaps it is all for tLe best. We have decided to 
let you go to -rial. We will engage a firni-rate couuneb 
who will, I daresay, be able to get you off. If so, yon w ilt 
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find us all there at tbe door of the court. If you lose the 
day, don’t despair ; we shall get yon out of the old jug, 
so make your mind quite easy. "We should try it on before 
vou took your trial, but there is not time. Besides, C. and 
J. think it best to give you the chance of getting off 
acquitted, because, if so, we shall bo spared tbe risk and 
danger of getting you out; not that we mind it, only C. 
says it is courage sometimes to avoid danger. Between 
the three of us we are 3ure to carry the affair out success- ■ 
fully. I don’t know whether you will be able to send us 
any message back. If not, we understand that you quite 
agree with what we art doing for you. Yo-r sincere 
friend, “Dick.” 

Tom read this letter over two or three times, and then 
gave himself up to reflection. 

He was indeed surprised to learn tha- nis two old 
friends had returned, and still more that they had fallen 
in with Dick. 

However, the circumstance of all three having deter- 
mined to get him off, made him much more at ease in his 
mind ; so, after having perused the letter for the last time, 
he tore it up into small fragments, and dropped them upon 
the floor of the cell. 

Of course, he made no attempt to escape, so Mr. Tapner 
expended all his wonderful cleverness unnecessarily. 

Tom came to the conclusion that it would be best to 
take his trial. His chance of acquittal was, however, 
small. Still his position could not be made worse than it 
just then was. 

He knew, too, the fearful peril his friends would incur 
in doing anything to forward Ms escape, and be was not 
selfish enough to wish them to run into danger on ''is 
account unnecessarily. 

On the following morning Tom Davis and Ellen were 
placed at the bar in Bow-street, and charged with being 
accomplices of Tom King, then a prisoner in Newgate. 

Mr. Tapner stated the case against them, and dwelt 
upon it in every conceivable way. 

Then tbe men were called who swore to bis identity. 

But there was not sufficient evidence to support the 
charge ; in fact it rested upon suspicion merely. 

Tbe magistrate, however, when be dismissed the case, 
thought fit to administer a rather severe caution, coupled 
with a threat of what ha should do if he was again 
brought before him under similar circumstances. 

To the mortification of Mr. Tapner, Mr. Davis and 
Ellen left the dock in triumph. 

Their first act was to make all speed towards the 
“ Hand and Keys,” at wMch place they arrived in the early 
part of the afternoon. 

Bight glad was Mrs. Davis and the three highwaymen 
to set them return in safety. They had been in a state of 
groat alarm. 

Tom Davis at once gave an account of all that had 
taken place. 

As soon as he finished, the three highwaymen called for 
their steeds, and were for riding off to London, but Davis 
advised them to remain till after dark. 

To this prudent adviee they were wise enough to listen, 
and at a little after eight they mounted and rode off to 
London. 

“ Don’t let me see yon again,” said Davis, until you 
bring Tom hack ; and it strikes me, after what has hap- 
pened to-day, this will be anything but a safe plane for 
roa ” 


CHAPTER CXXXVT. 

BUCK TURPIN POINTS OUT TO CLAUDE AND JACK JONA- 
THAN WILD’S GIBBET ON CLAPTON COMMON. • 
This was right enough ; indeed it is greatly to be wondered 
at that officers were not immediately sent off to search the 
place to see - .whether any of Tom’s friends wpre hiding 
there. 

But they consiaereu it so improbable a thing that they 
»_.>uld run the risk of sheltering themselves in so danafisosa 
a place, that they deemed it unworthy of their tvouO.fi. 

Before, however, we follow the three highwaymen in 
their journey to London, we will take a glance at two sub- 
sidiary characters in our narrative, in whose fate it maj he 
t^.'Osn ;mvj the reader feels a certain degree of interest. 

We allude, of course, to that gallant and frank-hearted 


young sailor. Lieutenant Tbrustans, and his betrothed, who 
had been so cruelly persecuted hy her treacherous guardian 
We wish to take the present opportunity of following 
their fortunes and disposing of them finally, in order that 
we may not have to interrupt the succession of the strange 
events which so immediately followed, events which, in 
the intensity of their interest, will be found sunerior to 
any of those which have preceded them. 

But it is not our wish to keep the reader back from the 
perusal of the strange adventures wMch occurred imme- 
diately after the three friends left the public-house, so we 
will put info as few wo r ds as possible that which we have 
to say. 

T n brief, then, to the great joy of Rupert, after careful 
medical attendance, Katharine recovered her health, and 
what was of even more importance still, her reason. 

The two rascally doctors were taken into custody, and 
Lowne House establishment broken up. They were 
anxious to confess, in the hope that by so doing they would 
receive more lenient punishment, and what they said was 
quite sufficient to make the villainy of Stephen Murray 
apparent. 

The lieutenant then made his deposition upon oath of 
all that had taken place between himself and the guardian, 
omitting, by their particular request, all mention oi tbe 
two highwaymen who had befriended him. 

Among the papers belonging to Stephen Murray was 
found a document purporting to he a deed of gift of the 
whole of the estates from Katharine to him. 

But this was declared a forgery, and the young heiress 
put into possession of her nights. 

It will require no great amount of prescience to see 
that one of tl e first things she did was to bestow her 
hand upon Rupert Thrustans, whom she had loved so /ell 
before, but whose conduct had thoroughly endeared him 
to her heart. 

At her request he gave up the nautical profession, 
although he was on the high road to advancement, and 
settled down to the quiet, happy life of an English gentle- 
man. 

In after years, when he had assembled about him a few 
warm-hearted friends, it was his delight to relate his 
strange adventures with the notorious highwaymen, Six- 
teen-String Jack and Claude Duval. 

As for Koolah, the tiger-wolf, he became more domesti- 
cated every day lie lived, and suffered himself to be made 
the playmate of his master’s children. 

Having, then, brought things in connection with the 
young couple to so satisfactory a termination, we will 
follow onr three friends. 

They proceeded at a very easy pace. 

“ Sometime ago,” said Claude, “ a very clever lawyer 
lived at No. 8, in the Old-square, Lincoln’s-inn. I don’t 
know whether you have heard of him, hut in my opinion* 
the best thing we can do is to put the case entirely into 
Ms hands.” 

“ What is Ms name ? ” asked Dick. 

“ Well, that,” Claude replied, with a laugh, “ is more 
than I can tell you, but he calls himself Mr. Theophilu? 
Lazenby.” 

“ I have never heard of him,” said Jack 
“ Nor I,” said Turpin. 

“ So much the better. He keeps Ms things very snng, I 
can tell you; hut he is a clever rascal.” 

“ And you think he will suit us ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes. He will carry; the affair through from be- 
ginning to end. I mean he will find the counsel, witnesses* 
and all that, hut you must understand he never appears 
in the affair himself.” 

“ How is that ? ” 

“ He can carry on his trade with all the more safety ; 
but there is one thing I expect he will require- -rather a 
heavy fee.” 

“ The deuce ! How much ? ” 

“ I can’t say exactly.” 

> “ But what should you estimate ?” 

* “ Five hundred pounds ! ” 

“ Five hundred pounds ? ” 

“ Yes ; and you may think yourself lucky it you get ir 
tor that.” ^ 

“ Then we must get some money from somewhere.’ 

“ I suppose so. How much have you got ? ” 

“ Something less than seventy pounds, which I toot JO® 
other night.” 




[tom kino is brought to trial.] 


“ Then we shall want something like ten times that 
amonnt altogether.” „ 

“That’s a great deal, and very little time to get it in. 

“ There is not much time, but we must set about it 
at one?. There are three of ns, and surely we ought to 
manage something extraordinary.” 

“ It is so uncertain,” said Turpin. 

“You’re right, it is ; now, if you'll boliove me, both 
Jack and myBelf have had Beveral adventures since we 
landed, andnot one lias brought ub any money.” 

“Exaept coppers,” said Jack. 

*• Oh ! d — n the ooppere,” cried Claude, who, when- 
ever the adventure with the parBons was^ mentioned, 
always got into a rage, “ d — n M ie coppers.” 

Jack laughed ns he said — 

“ With all my heart ; but not only have we bad no- 
thing but bad luck ever since we landed, but the rascally 
captain jumped overboard with our portmantle. which 
contained more than the sum we require.” 

“ How vexatious.” 


“ It is to be hoped, though, that we shall have a run 
of better luck.” 

“ The best plan will be,” said Turpin, “ to stop every- 
body we meet, and not leave off until we have got the 
sum we want.” 

“That will be our best plan. We have got the host 
part of the night, before us, and it will do if we see the 
lawyer in the morning.” 

“Poor Tom,” said Claude, “he must he miserable 
enough where he is, but anyhow it won’t bo for long.” 

“ If,” said Jack, “ we nau only get him acquitted, all 
will be well. We will form ourselveB int.oa band of four, 
and do something to make ourselves remembered.” ^ 

“ Just so— but steady, there is the turnpike yonder.’ 


Jilt rignr. 

“ I propose,” said Turpin, “ that we take the turn to 
the left as Boon ub we get through the pike : that will 
take us out on to the Great North-road, by Clapton 
Common.” 

“ It will be best, you think F” 
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“ 1 do. On the high-road we cannot fail to meet with 
a good booty. Trot gently through the pike.” 

The toll-man, hearing the travellers approach, hastened 
to open the and Dick threw him half-a-crown for his 
pains. 

They were not long traversing the hit of cross-country 
road, especially as they gave their horses the rein, and 
they soon emerged upon the spot Turpin had mentioned 
— at that time rather a wild bit of country, and quite away 
from Loudon. 

Clapton Common, of which a vestige still remains, was 
then on both sides of the rottd — the high-road, in feet, 
intersecting it. 

The moon now broke forth. 

“ Look,” said Dick, as he raised his right arm and 
pointed out some object in the distance, “ on yonder 
gibbet hang the remains of Jonathan Wild, the thief- 
taker, who was put there just fourteen years ago.” 

“ I know it well,” cried Claude Duval ; “ but I should 
think there is not much left of him now.” 

“Very little indeed,” said Dick Turpin; “only the 
thing is pointed out as a curiosity, that’s all.” 


CHAPTER CXXXVIi. 

The thkee highwaymen ease the tax-gathekeb of 

MIS BURDEN. 

By common consent all three pulled up before the gibbet 
and its ghastly burden. 

There was sufficient moonlight for them to distinguish 
its outlines. 

Thirteen years and a feu months had elapsed since the 
gibbet was erected on that lonsome piece of ground. 

During that time, the stout oak timber of which it was 
composed had bravely withstood the attacks of both wind 
and weather, though it was decidedly all the worse for its 
struggles against the power of time. 

It had sunk some two feet into the soil, and had lost 
that perpendicular position it once had. 

From the cross-beam of the gibbet hung the dark mass 
said to be the mortal remains of Jonathan Wild, though at 
the present time, without some such assertion, thev would 
never have been taken as such. 

How it was the body held together as it did seemed a 
mystery, until, upon a close examination, it was seen that 
the suspending irons formed a kind of cage in which it 
was contained. 

As it swung gently to and fro in the night air, the rusty 
fastenings made a horrible creaking noise. 

“And so that is all that remains of Jonathan Wild,” 
said Sixteen-String Jack, after he and his companions had 
contemplated it some moments in silence. “ It is an 
awful fate 1 ” 

He shuddered as he spoke. 

“ But surely,” said Claude Duval, “ if ever any one 
merited such a doom he did. He was a villain — a deeply- 
dyed villain, delighting in cruelty for cruelty’s sake; a sworn 
foe to right and innocence ; the willing accomplice in all 
kinds of villainy and guilt ; a man dead to .-Jl generous 
emotions ; ruthless, vindictive, and a very demon in his 
revenge 1 ” * 

“ He little thought,” replied Turpin, “ wbeu bringing 
so many to the scaffold as he did, that such would be his 
own fate; hut there is retribution, even in this world.” 

“ Come on,” said CL le Duval. “ 1 have seen enough 
of him. For my part I can only say, he deserves all he 
has got for his conduct to Jack Sheppard and Blueskin . 
alone.’ 

“ I never beam _ .e particulars of that affair. V'ou see, 

I *as but a child when it happened.” 

“ I suppose not. Some day I will tell you, frat there is 
no time now, for I can hear the sound of wheels along the 
road. Hark ! ” 

Yes,” said Turpin. “ Some one is coming, sure 
enough, though they are at a m k.h 1 distance yet.” 

* In thric OH caicing of Jonathan Wild, the thief-taker, Claude 
Duval was no more than just: but for a full and faithful 
account of the fife of this unparalleled miscreant, the reader 
is referred to a work entitled “ Blueskin,'’ now publishing in' 
penny Aumbers, uniform with “ Block Bess,” and by the same I 
author. The details there given arc from authentic som—cs, I 
and may be relied upon as correct. Nos. 1 and 2, in a wrapper, [ 
crier one penny. , 


“Yonder are some trees,” cried Sixteen-String sack. 
“ Let us back our horses into the shadow of then." 

This was done instantly, and then, silent and motionleu 
as statues, they awaited the coming of their prey. 

Every moment now brought the sounds more plainly at 
their ears. 

“ It is a light vehicle,” said Jack, “ and drawn by on* 
horse — a dog-trap, I take it.” 

“ It is coming from London ! ” 

“ Oh ! yes, and will be in sight directly ; ate ynu all 
ready ? ” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Then as soon as he gets opposite here we will all three 
dart out np, n him.” 

' Good! I only hope he carries r. good booty to make it 
weren cur trouble.” 

“ Silence, now , all of yon ! voices travel a long way on 
the night air. It is never policy to rut one on his guard ! 
Silence ! ” 

Not another word was spoken. 

The peculiar grating noise of the wheels upon the road 
grew louder and louder. 

Whoever it was, he was coming along at a pretty good 
speed. 

The road was quite straight for some distance, so the 
three highwaymen, A3 they looked down it in the direction 
of Loudon caught sight of the approaching vehicle. 

Five minutes afterwards it was on a level with them. 

“ Surrender 1 ” cried all three of the highwaymen, with 
one voice, springing out upon the unfortunate and startled 
traveller. “ Pull up, or we fire, and it is scarcely possible 
for all three of us to miss you.” 

“ Mercy — gentlemen — mercy ! ” said the traveller, who 
they saw was a lat man, with a rather bulldog-looking 
countenance. “ Spare ray money, gentlemen ; hut, oh ! 
take my life ! No — no, I didn’t mean that. Take my 
life, and — into — I mean ” 

“ Silence ! ” said Dick. “ Another word, and it is your 
last ! I always keep my word. I am Dick Turpin, the 
highwayman ! ” 

“ And I am Claude Duval ! ” 

The traveller turned a horrified glance at the speaker, 
as he heard him pronounce the well-known and much- 
dreaded-name. 

“ And I am Jack Rann, otherwise known as Sixteen. 
String Jack!” 

The fat man slipped down off the seat of the gig in an 
agony of fear, and made a ludicrous attempt to hide him- 
self under the thick woollen mat at the bottom of it. 

“Your money! ’’cried Dick. “Your money, and he 
quick about i' . Hand it over, and your miserable life will 
be spared.” 

As Turpin spoke, he made a snatch at the mat, and 
threw it into the road. 

Some dismal groans now came fr m the traveller’s lips. 

| He did not dare to s-eak after the threats that had been 
held out to him. 

It was quite evident they would have t what they 
wanted, for he was quite incapable of giving l. in them. 

Claude performed that part -- the business, but though 
he searched him thoroughly from head to foot, yet all he 
could find was about a pound in silver, and a monster 
pinchbeck watch. 

He was about to turn away disappointed, when happen- 
ing to touch one of the cushions on the seat, it moved, 
and disclosed beneath it a large leather bag, carefully tied 
round with a thong of the same material. 

To snatch at it, and feel its contents, was the work of a 
moment. 

“ Money,” ae cried, “ bv all tlia,. good 1 ” 

The traveller looked up, and when i ”’w the bag kn 
Claude’s hands, the groan he was about to utter changed 
into a sb'-iek 

“ No, n_,” he cried, “mercy, mercy. If yon tase it 1 
am .mined. Surely you will not ruiu me good ir. Tht 
money in that hag does not belong to me, 1 I am 
responsible for it. Mercy, mercy 1 Do not take it. Ohl 
do not.” 

Dick put the muzzle of - pistoi to his eat. 

“Be silent,” he said, ' eforo you are compelled »jr- 
bullet.” 

“ But it is the king’s m y. Five hundred pounds «. 
gold! All taxes that 1 ^ ve collected. Me v. merer 


rm knight op ins hoad. 


You understand now that I shall be a ruined man if Jon 'j 
aite that.” ' / 

“ What ! ’■ oiiouted Claude, “ are you a tax-gatherer?” < 

“ Ye-es, good sir, I — I am, if you please,” was the j 
stammered reply, for Duval’s manner was rather alarming. | 

“ Then yon will get small mercy from us,” he said, as 
he slipped the bag, which he had been told contained so 
large an amount, into his pocket, “ To almost any one else 
we would have listened, but not to you. Shoot him 
-through the head, Dick, if he says another word ; and 
you, Jack, bear a hand here. We’ll be the vanrmmt to a 
-tree. Come on.” 

Somehow or other our inends shared in that general 
dislike which is felt for tax-collectors. Very few, indeed, 
like them. We knew one once who actually set up in busi- 
ness, but of course it turned out a bad speculation. 

More dead than alive, this fat man (who looked as 
though he throve on the blood of others) was lifted out of 
his gig, and by means of the reins lashed firmly to one of 
the trees on the wayside. 

Had the unfortunate wretch ever so wished it, he could 
not have found breath enough to cry for help, but he could 
not control his groans. 

A sharp cut with the whip was now given to the horse, 
and away it started at a most alarming rate. 

As for our three friends, they put spurs to their steeds, 
and did not venture to draw rein until they were some dis- 
tance from the spot where they had committed this most 
dariDg robbery. 


CHAPTER CXXXVIII. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK PROPOSES A STRANGE CURB 
TOR JEALOUSY. 

“ I THINK,” said Dick, some few minutes afterwards, 
changing his mare’s speed from a gallop to an easy canter, 
“ I think, Claude, if the tax-gatherer told us the truth 
couceruiug the contents of the bag, we shall have money 
enough for our purpose.” 

“ Pretty nearly,” said Claude. “ I will just take the 
fiberty though of convincing myself that all is well, not, 
however, that I am much in doubt about the matter.” 

Dural out the pieces of leather that was used le tie up 
the mouth of the bag, and looked into it. 

“All right,” he said, as he drew forth several guineas. 
“ He has net deceived ns. His fright was too genuine for 
that, and from the size and weight of the hag I am in- 
clined to think he has told us the truth about the amount 
also.” 

“ Hurrah ! ” cried Dick j “ this, then, is luck indeea. 
Surely, with what I already have, we possess sufficient 
for our purpose.” 

“ It may be, and yet noue too much,” said Jack ; “ let 
os stsck to our original intent.” 

“ Agreed,” 

“ II will never do for us to run short of tunds, and 
jeopardize the affair in that way.” 

“ So I think,” said Claude ; “ this is certainly an extra- 
ordinary slice of luck, but still it’s time we had one, I 
rather think, and ” 

Duval broke off suddenly, for a fearful shriek came 
from somewhere close to the spot upon which they now 
stood. 

“ Good heavens ! ” cried Turpin, “ what a fearful scream 
— there it is again, and again ! Come or there is a female 
somewhere in distress.” 

A succession of shrieks, that were really awful from 
their intensity, continued uninterruptedly. 

“This way,” exclaimed Sixteen-String Jack; “this is 
the way ! Over the fence to that house yonder ! Hoick ! 
quick ! ” 

Before he had well finished speaking they had all ' hrae 
leapt over a low fence that was on the Ight hvd side of 
the road. 

It surrounded a small garden in which troac pretty 
little cottage. 

It was evidently from this habitation that the screatne 
issued. 

Dismounting trum their steeds, and leaving them mose, 
ifce three friends dashed open the door of the cottage and 

sued in. 

Pie scene that roM their naze was one of the utmost 

-V'lnr. 


The various articles of furniture th ;> room contained 
were strewed about in the greatest confusion. 

Those that were at all breakable lay in fragments. 

■Near the fire-place, shrinking down to the floor as ciose 
ns she could, and endeavouring tc crawl along it, was a 
woman. 

Over her stood a man with rather a lormidable black- 
thorn stick in his hand, with which he belaboured her in- 
cessantly, notwithstanding her shrieks an- 1 frantic cries for 
mercy. 

So intent, too, was he upon v.-hat he was about that he 
did not notice the intrusion of the three highwaymen, 
until Dick Turpin sprang forward and caught him from 
behind, round the middle, taking away the use of his arms 
entirely. 

Sixteen- String Jack wrenched the stick from hia 
grasp. 

Claude Duval assisted the victim of his brutality to 
rise, and would have placed her in a chair had there been 
a whole one in the place. 

As it was, he was very glad to find her able to keep her 
feet, because it showed the injuries she had received were 
not so severe as he expected. 

This done, they looked about them for an explanation. 
The man who had been using the stick so dastardly 
struggled and fought to free himself from Turpin’s grasp, 
but he might just as well have tried to have got out of 
the hug of a grizzly bear. 

Jack pulled out a pistol, and cocking it, held it in his 
face, at the same moment admonishing him in a signifi- 
cant tone of voice to be quiet. 

As might be expected, the man was an arrant coward — 
for no one but a coward would think of striking a woman 
— ceased his struggles instantly, anc when his own life 
was in danger became submission itself. 

“Speak ! ” said Claude to the woman, assuming as kind 
and as assuring a tone of voice as he could. “ Speak ! tell 
us the meaning of all this.” 

“ Do not harm him, gentlemen. Pray do not.” 

“ Can it he possible you ask for mercy for him who has 
treated you so unmanly ? ” 

“ Yes — yes ! Oh ! yes ! He is my husband ! ” 

“Then is his conduct the more inexcusable. What 
is his motive for thus ill-using you ? ” 

The woman was silent, but Claude was by no mean3 
displeased with her for that. 

He turned threateningly towards her husband. 

“ What is your motive for thus abusing your wife. 
Tell me, or so sure as I am a living man, I’ll make you.” 
The man was silent. 

Claude made a couple of paces towards him, but the 
woman, springing forward, held him back. 

“ Spare him, sir. Spare him ! ” 

*• Tell me his motive, then ? ” 

“ He — he — is ” 

“ What ? ” 

“Jealous!” 

“Yes,” exclaimed the tn;ve, no’ / the secret was out, 
“ and cause enough she g*iyes me. I should like to know 
who wouldn’t be jealous.” 

“ That is no excuse for ill-using her,” said Sixteen . 
Siring Jack. 

“ Not a bit,” said Claude. Then, turning to the wife, 
he asked, — 

“ Have you ever given him just grounds for jealousy ? ” 
“ Never, sir, as I hope I have a soul to be saved.” 

“ That is sufficient.” 

“ Its false ! ” cried the man. “ I saw her talking and 
laughing . . itli the milkman this afternoon.” 

‘"And what of that ? ” 

“ What of that ? Do you think I want to see a couple 
of horns growing out of my head ? ” 

“ No, but you deserve them. And let me tell you 
you are going the right way to get them. As for your 
suspicions, I believe them to be groundless, especially if 
they have no better grounds than the instance you Drought 
forward. And now, is it for that you "'ere base-hearted 
enough to strike her ?” 


likes with his own ? ” 

“ You will quickly find ut what it Is to do with us* 
You are a miserable hound, unworthy of the name of man* 
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and it is a thousand pities that any woman should be * Than, by every asseveration he could cell to mint, oa 
cursed with snch a brute for a husband. Down on your promised never Spain to he absurdly jealous or to ill-treat 
fcnees this instant, and ask her pardon, and promise to be his wife 

co longer jealous, if you wish to preserve your wretched He was assisted to his feetthorouphly cowed ; V " as 
life." quite conquered. 

“Never!” “Forgive me, William," cried the wife, wa. -passion 

“ Kneel ! ” thundered Jack, and he thrnst the muzzle of was now over, and bursting into tears, she flung herself 
the pistol into las ear. “ Kueel, or yon are a dead man ! ” into his arms. “ Forgive me ; but what else could I do ? ” 
The wife would have rushed forward end interposed, “ That’s right,” cried Turpin. “ You ought both of you 
had not Claude held her back. to he grateful to us to the longest day of your lives. 1 

The man fell upon his kuees. hope the lesson, as it was a sharp one, will last you your 

“ Dare not to move ! and now 1 will try if you cannot lives. The beet thing you can do now is to forgive each 
he made sensible of what retribution is. Dick/' hi; added, other— forget the past— and make a new beginning, 
turning to his comrade, “ shoot him thro--.;* 1 ' the head if So saying, Dick left the cottage, followed by his com- 
be attempts to move.” rades, partly assured that the pair were on better terms 

“ Spare him, gentlemen, do spare him ! ” entreated the with each other than they had been for some time past, 
woman. “ He is my husband, and 1 love him, although They quickly mounted their horses, and, leaping the 
he does ill-treat me ! Spare him ! spare him ! ” fence, were once again on the high road. 

“ Do you hear that, you wretch ? ” cried Claude. “ H “ There was not much profit in that adventure, at any 
you have got aDy shame in you that ought to bring it rate,” said Claude; “though I by no means regret tae 
ou t ” time it has consumed. It is to be hoped that he will bo- 

“ Here,” cried Jack Rann, addressing the wife, as have better in future.” 
stooping down he picked up the stick ; “ take hold of that, “ I dou’t know whether it will be a permanent cure.” 

and if you value your husband’s life do as I bid you.” “That will depend chiefly upon the wife,” returned 

Thus adjured, the poor woman took hold of the stick. Claude ; “ but 1 daresay that she, finding her husband 
“ Now,” he continued, “ stand there, and if he does not was jealous, did all she could to teaze hire Its a very 
instantl" beg your pardon, and promise better behaviour common, hut very silly practice, and provocative of no end 
for tl e’ future, lay it about him, even as he did about of marriage-life mischief.” 

y 0Ui ” “ Stop yoor sermonizing,” exclaimed Dick. “ Look 

“ No — no— no,” cried the woman, full of terror at the there! 
very idea. 1° obedience to his words, Claude and Jauk looked down 

“ If you wish to save his life yon will. Stand there ! It the rood, and saw a man on horseback, 
is his own fault if he suffers you to strike him, though he “ What, more game ? ” 

richly deserves it. Still, he has a chance if he chooses to “ It looks like it. Let us ride. on as though we were 
beg your pardon.” ordinary travellers. If upon getting nearer we think he 

“ Oh ! William,” sobbed the poor woman, “ you hear looks likely, we will stop him. 
what they say. Do as they wish you, pray do, and do not “ Agreed.” 

force rue to obey them.” On drawing nearer they found the man on the horse was 

a sturdy-lookmg fellow, wearing a quaker-shaped hat on 
his head. 

„ 1T , p.p-py. ovyyty The horse he was mounted upon was by no means * 

tjJiAr i £.11 oaaaia. handsome one to look although he might nevertheless be 
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their way to town. “We must try it on witb him,” said Turpin. “Keep 

Now this man, who, by the way, most oortainly deserved in a line across the road. I shall be nearest, so I will 
the sonndest thrashing that could be given him — this man stop him.” 

we say, if he had been possessed of only a small quantity They were now silent, for they were close enough for 
of that very valuable commodity, common -sense, would the traveller to overhear what was said, 
assuredly have then and there ended the matter by ask- “ Halt ' ” cried Dick, as soon as he was on a level with 
intr pardon of his wife, and promising amendment for the him, and levelling a pistol with the rapidity of thought, 
fnture. “ Halt, I say 1 ” 

But no, there was too mnch pig-headed obstinacy in his “ Oh 1 Lord, groaned the man ; they re highway- 
disposition to permit him to do this. men.” 

So be made do answer to his wife’s appeal, bat fixed M We are Three to one is rather long odds, you know, 
his eyes doggedly upon the ground. so just hand over what you have got without any bother. 

“He will have it,” said Jack. “Now, ma’am, don’t If you do so at once, no violence will be offered you. ’ 
be afraid to hit him. Come down witb the whole strength “ Alack — alack ! ” replied the man : <{ this will be but 
of your arm. Don’t be afraid. If he ventures to move, a sorry journey for me. But still I count my life of more 
I will blow his brains out. Now then, begin.” value than the money I happen to have about me.” 

Now this woman, who was so unlucky as to have a “ Spoken like a sensible man, 1 cried Duval. * Just 

jealous husband and a brute besides, by her own con- hand it over to me.” 

fession, loved him ; so, of course, at first she had shrunk In compliance with this request the man, with many 
from the idea of inflicting pain upon him, althongh be had sigl s, put a heavy purse in Duval’s hands, 
not scrupled to use her so badly. “ That’s all, gentlemen, upon my soul it /s, exoept a few 

But when she saw that he would not avoid the punish- shillings to pay my expenses on the road.” 
ment, as he easily might have done, she began to see tho “ Be off, then ; you are welcome to that, and thank yonr 

justice of what she was about to do. lucky stars that you have get off so easily as you have.” 

Still the resolved to give him one more tri.il •- but alas ! The man did not need to be told this twice, b’ t, striking 
he remained as sullen as before. his heels against his horse’s flanks, he set off at a pace 

“ Since you are determined to have it, then, you shall,” that soon took him both out of sight and hearing.” 
she cried, and as she spoke she brought the stick down •« Capital,” said Claude. " We ..ally are in luck’s way 
upon her recreaut husband’s back with snch lusty and to-night. Why this purse must contain a hundred anil 


rapid strokes, that he howled fearfully with the pain. 

“Bravo!” cried Jack, “keep it up till he asks your 
pardoD. I’ll take care he don’t move or do you a mischief 
Pay into him.” 

Thus encouraged, me worm.*, whose fury ws a now 
thoroughly aroused, continued her beating with right good 


fitly or two hundred guineas at least.” 

“ Bravo ! then we shall have enough 
“ We won’t neglect business, though. o-night’e work 
shu'l be talked about, and no mistake.” 

“We are going the right wa~, but we must be nuv'. 


will, though her grin ached so badly she oould ^tardiy lift cautious now ; we shall reach the city verr shortly. 
j{, up. 3o many important events call upon us for immediate 

Thv otk ! IhwacK ! thwack 1 went blows, till the notice, that we feel we cannot spare the time to relate in 
husband could Pear it no longer, and he dropped flat upon dotail the other adventures they had that night, esneciallj 
the floor ar-d implored herfforgivenesa in the most ahiect as none of them were of very peculiai or novel in then 
ferrix- | character. More travellers were *it< taped. but Iroin none 
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Of tLu was taken sufficient booty to recompense them 
for their time and trouble. 

It was rather late and very dark when they turned t/ie 
corner of the Bank of Engla nd into the Poultry, and the 
streets were quite deserted 

“ There will be a devil „v a row,” remarked Claude, 
“ about the money we have taken from the tax-gatherer, 
so I think the best thing we can do now is to see the 
lawyer to-night. He used to sleep in his chambers in 
Lincoln’s-Inn when V anew him, and I daresay he doe.: 
now.” 

“ I bare no objection to such a course,” replied Turpin. 
■“ We shall have the matter off our minds, and, besides, 
we can easily make our way to old Matthew’s, in Drury- 
lane, whose crib is, I take it, about the safest refuge we 
can find in all London.” 

” You know best about that, Dick.” 

“Then, if you will be guided by me, that is where 
you will take up your quarters. If there is any danger 
old ii'atthew is sure to get us out of it.” 

“ Take it easy, then, and we shall not rouse suspicion.” 

CHAPTER CXL. 

HE. THEOPHILUS LAZENBY HOLDS ( UT BUT PAINT ’OPES 
OP PROCUKLNG TOM KING’S ACQUITTAL. 

Oue readers must all be of opinion that it was a very 
bold thing for our three friends to think of journeying 
through some of the widest and most populous thorough- 
fares in the metropolis, but they did it ; and likely enough 
avoided that suspicion which they would have been almost 
sure to have raised bad they taken for their route some 
of the bye streets. 

As it was, no notice was taken of them whatever. 

Down Cbeapside, stress St Martin’s-le-Grund, along 
Newgate -street, past the dark, frowning walls of the old 
prison, down Skinner-street and Snow-bill,and up Holborn 
they shaped their way. 

At the comer of Chancery-lane they paused to allow a 
backney-coach to emerge, and then they trotted down 
it to the gateway of Lincoln’s-! nu. 

It was arranged that Claude Duval and Dick Tuapin 
alone should enter, and that Sixteen-String Jack should 
stay outside to look after the horses. 

The intricacies of the old inn were quite familiar to Duval, 
and he led his companion by the most direct route to 
No. 8, Old Square 

Late as it was, lights streamed from many of the case- 
ments. For one thing the sessions were near at hand, and 
a good many clerks were employed to rather late hours, 
in making out briefs for the counsel. 

The door of No. 8 was standing open, so the pair 
entered, and commenced the ascent of the stairs without 
let or hindrance. 

" Its on the fourth floor,” said Claude. “ Come along.” 

Several oil lamps were hung at intervals upon the stair- 
case, so they were tolerably well able to see where they 
were going. 

Tbe topmost story was at length gained, and then on a 
door facing them they saw painted the words, — 

Mr. Thsophilus Lazenbv. 

Clsnde Duval tapped sharply upon the pane,, and 
waited silentl . . 

Then the do iv was opened by a man who looked for all 
the world like some mnsty old parchment deed. 

He looked keenly and suspiciously at his visitors, 

“ What do you want ? ” he asked. 

*' It’s all right, The.” replied Claude. 

The old man recognised the voice, though he did not 
the person of his visitant. If his eyes failed him. Ins 
memory and hearing did not. 

“ Come in, come in,” he said. “ Why, it’s years and 
years since I saw you ! Come in, come in.” 

The old lawyer led them into an inner room, which was 
fitted up with tolerable comfort as an office or. inception 
room. 

The two highwaymen unfolded their business to him. 

" Ah 1 ” he replied, after having heard them to the end 
without tittering a sylable, “ ah ! ’ 

“ What do you sav, Mr. Lazenbv r' * 

“ Awkward job 1 ’’ 

“Indeed)” 




I *’ Yea. I have heard somethkj? cf it. from nrivate 

. channels, and ” 

| 11 What?” 

“ Without actually being «.-» tre of the specific charge 
against him, yet I can say irov, iretty good authority that 
the case is ?,s clear against b a as a case could be, and 
that conviction is inevitable.” 

“ What would you advise no to do ? We are willing to 
pay well so loDg as we see a prospect of attaining our de- 
sires.” 

“ Let me think, let me think.” 

A few moments’ silence now' ensued. 

“ I suppose there would bo no chance of disputing his 
identity ? ” 

“ 1 fear none ; his countenance #is well known to many ; 
as well known even as my own.” 

“ That’s bad ! If it hadn't happened so, we might have 
got some one to swear he was the wrong man ; but now 
that’s all up.” 

“ An alibi ? ” suggested Turpin. 

“ My dear sir, the thing is not to be thought of for a 
moment. The dodge is too stale and old, and in this case 
would be seen through directly. The only thing I can 
advise is the employment of some sharp counsel to watch 
the case, and attempt to overthrow' the evidence.” 

“ Let that be done, then. We leave you to choose the 
man best suited for the purpose.” 

" There is not much to be hoped for even then, if what 
1 have been told about the case is correct. It is so simple, 
and yet so complete, that it will be impossible to find a 
flaw iu it.” 

“ Still it must he tried,” cried Dick Turpin. “ Look ! 
here is a bag containing five hundred guineas, all in gold. 
Take it, and employ it to the best advantage.” 

Mr. Lazenby’e eyes sparkled with avarice when he saw 
this large sum. 

“ All shall be done that can be done,” he said, as he 
clutched it eagerly ; “ you may depend upon that The 
sharpest man in practice shall be the® to watch the evi- 
dence for tbe prosecution. But let me tell you further 
that robberies round about and in the metropolis have in- 
creased to such an extent that the legislature have deter- 
mined to make au example of someone, and that someone 
is Tom King.” 

“ They shall he cheated,” said Turpin, “or I will my- 
self perish in the attempt. My two staunch friends here 
have promised to aid me to the utmost of their power, 
aud we are certain to succeed.” 

“ I hope you may,” said Mr. Lazenby, as he rose, to 
intimate the conference was over. “ On my part, you may 
dei >end nothing will be left undone.” 

With this assurance the two highwaymen took their 
leave. 

They found Jack Ranu rather impatient at having been 
kept so long. 

The result of the interview was communicated to him. 

By tbe time they hud finished tbe narration, they 
reached White Ilorsc-yard. 

ink gave t lie peculiar signal, and the little side door 
was, as usual, opened by old Matthew himself. 

He was rather alarmed when he saw three persons, hnt 
Dick Turpin soon let him know who they were. 

The horses were placed safely in the stable, and then 
all four adjourned to the little private room behind the 
liar. 

“ I’m rather surprised at your venturing here, captain, 
when the officers are so keen on the scent ; but its just 
like you— just like you. And now about Tom King.” 

“ Very bad,” he said, when Dick finished telling him. 
“ Very bad ! One thing, however, they didn’t find the. 
files ; but they changed Tom’s dungeon, as I suppose you 
know.” 

“ Yes!” 

“ It’s a sad pity ; he might have worked hie way to free- 
dom by this time ; but there he is, you see, and it s-ppears- 
to me worse off than ever.” 

“ Not worse, that I see,” said Duval ; “ I have faith in 
the old lawyer. He never buoys unyono up with false 
hopes, but he is generally successful for all that.” 

“ Well,” said Jack, “ from what I can hear of Lh? 
'affair, my opinion is that he don’t stand the least ghost 
of a chance of being acquitted, and I am sorrv to sav ’ 1 1 M ; 
when the authorities once make up their minds to hang S 
man they nearly always »trs*v»A” 
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“ That may be, but I still cling to tbs belief tnat I shall 
baulk them.’* 

“ You know _ ahould only be too glad for you to suamjed, 
for I would myself go through no small amount of danger 
to do him a service.' 1 

“ Well, you had better rest npw,” said old Matthew, 
“while you have the chance. I 3uppoee yoe. will be 
present at the trial ? ” 

“ Certainly, all three of us.” 

“ Then the service of my old friend, the oostumier, ai the 
corner of Hart-street will he called into requisition, and 
I’ll wager my life he disguises you so well that you may 
defy detection.” 

“I believe that,” said lurpin, “from what I have 
already seen of his capabilities in that way. Bat come, if 
we are to roost, show us the way at once. ’ 

Half-an-hour afterwards all three, notwithstanding their 
anxiety and danger, were sound asleep, but old Matthew 
was awake and keeping guard. 

CHAPTER CXLI. 

TOM KINO IS TREED FROM HIS FETTERS, AND DULY PUT 


Comparatively free. 

* To be sure he was as much a prisoner as evs-., out still 
he was free from the irons which had so long galled his 
Hmbs, and he felt a sensation of relief and freed. a imrue- 

, however, had he time to stretch his limbs thar 
of a bell reached his ears. 

) “ Come on ! ” cried the governor, “ its your tnrn ! 

Guard the prisoner, and don’t keep the people waiting.” 

Two men preceded Tom along the corridor, and two 
followed, while two more walked on either side of him, 
having a firm hold of his hands, and the collar of his 
coat. 

In this way the court was reached, and Tom King sud- 
denly found himself in the presence ol what seemed to 
him at the first glance an innumerable multitude — a 
boundless sea of human heads and faces. 

It was only natural for him to shrink a liu.e when he 
found so many eager eyes fastened upon him, bat this was 
a feeling that he soon subdued, and he looked about him 
calmly. 

The hum of many voices filled the court, which was 
crowded with persons all eager to obtain a sight of the 
celebrated highwayman. 


. diately. 
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ON HIS TRIAL AT THE OLD BAILEY 
Very, very wearily did the time pass for Tom King in his 
gloomy dungeon, hut at length Wednesday morning came. 

He bad learned that Tom Davis and Ellen had been 
discharged by the magistrate, but that was all the news 
of the outer world that reached him. 

What his friends were exactly doing for him of course 
he knew not, but still he felt convinced they were doing 
the best and all that lay in k hem, and the intelligence that 
his two old comrades, Claude and Jack, had returned, and 
were exerting themselves to the utmost in his behalf, was 
a source of great additional hope and satisfaction. 

He passed rather a bad night on Tuesday, and awoke 
tired and unrefreshed. He, however, rose, and having 
plentifully sluiced his face with cold water, felt wonder- 
fully better. 

He had yet some hours to wait, for the court did not 
open till ten, and he knew his, although the most impor- 
tant, was not the first case on the list. 

He breakfasted, and that served to pass away some of 
the time. 

At eleven o’clock he heard a great bustle outside the 
cell, and then the door was thrown open. 

He sprang to his feet, and saw several persons whose 
faces he was familiar with. 

There was the chaplain and the governor, and Winch, 
the turnkey, and behind them all was the smith who had 
riveted his irons on. 

“ Ha ! ha ! Tom,” oried Mr. Tapner, in what he 
intended to be a highly facetious manner. “ Ha ! ha ! 
Tom, not got away yet, you see. Managed to keep you 
safely so far. Ha! ha!” 

“ Haa my time come,” asked Tom ; “ because if it haa, 

I am ready.” 

“Yours is the next case, my friend. The one that is 
on now won’t take long. Its only a case of assanlt. 
Yours wont take long, I fancy, either. Dear me, its as 
clair ae the snn at noon-day.” 

“Yon don’t say so ! ” 

“ Oh ! you’ll find it out soon enough, never fear Judge/ 
Sykes will try the case. What do you think of that / 
Judge Sykes Do you remember him, eh ? You robbed 
him of his gold repeater and diamond snuff-box on Ealing- 
common about twelve months ago. If you’ve forgotten 
him, he recollects you. Ha ! ha ! I can fanc> how 
pleased he will be with the evidence against you, and how 
impartially he will sum up end leave the ease in the hands 
of the jury. Ha ! ha ! ” 

By no outward sign did Tom show that he was in the 
(east moved by what Mr. Tapner said to him, bnt he did 
recollect J nstice Sykes and the robbery spoken of, and he 
saw his hopes of an acquittal vanish iutolbin air. 

“ We are going to remove those ornaments,” com. aed 

the governor, alluding to the prisoner’s fetters, “ and bv 
that time you will be wanted in the court.” 

At a word from Mr. Tapner, the smith came forward 
and knocked the rivets out of the fetters, which fell with 
a clang into the lioor of the “ell, and then Tom King wes 
free 


At first Tom had been able to distinguish nothing ; all 
bad seemed one perfect mass, but now he was able to 
note distinctly the different objects around him. 

Firstly, and most conspicuously, wa the judge, whose 
countenance he immediately recognised. 

That was Jndge Sykes. 

By his side sat one of his brethren 

His eyes next rested upon the clerk of the arraigns, in 
his seat immediately below the judges, and from him to 
the barristers who were seated at the table. 

To the right were the boxes appropriated to reporters, 
witnesses, and privileged spectators. 

To his left the jury-box and jurors, and farther on the 
witness-box. 

( Above and behind him was the gallery, as usual crowded 
to suffocation. 

All these different things he noticed in the spac of 
dbout three seconds, as he glanced around him, and while 
the clerk of the arraigns was fumbling with the papers 
before him. 

At length that individual rose with some rather formid- 
able-looking parchments in his hands, attached near the 
upper left-hand corner with a piece of narrow coloured 
silk ribbon, and gave a prefatory cough. 

“ Si — lence ! ” cried the usher of the court, carefully 
dividing the syllables of the word by making a long pause 
between them, and laying particular stress upon the i. 
“ Silence.” 

All become suddenly profoundly still. 

The clerk of the arraigns, then, in a rapid, jangling tone 
of voice, for which such functionaries are noted, com- 
menced reading the indictment against Tom King. 

The document itself, with all its needless and ridiculous 
circumlocution, was sufficiently difficult to comprehend, 
hut it seemed to be his particular object to make so 
desirable a thing as understanding it quite out of the 
question. 

He gabbled awav - until at last he paused quite out of 
breath. 

Very little attention appeared to be paid to it. 

The jury conversed in whispers. 

The barristers at the table either looked over their 
briefs, or busied themselves in mending the quill pens. 

The judges leaned back ; u their seats with their eyes 
closed. 1 

Bnt if all thesr were indifferent to the reading of the 
indictment, Tom King was not. He leaned forward over 
the dock, and listened with the greatest eagerness. 

Bnt, alas ! the mass of legal jargon in which the simple 
facts were contained was far above his comprehension, and 
l beyond a sort of eoncicusness that he was charged with 
i robbing some one of something, ha could make out nothing, 
and that was a piece of information he was already in 
possession of. 

From this it appeared pretty clear that ne must wait Jet 
the opening speech of the prosecution before he could form 
, i any precise idea upon the subject. 

\ 3 The clerk of the arreigns wiped his face and regained t 
J Mr bieaUi. 
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“ Prisoner at the bar, you have heard the indictment 
ipainst you read, do you plead guilty or not guilty ? ” 

A dead silence followed this question, and then Tom 
King, in a clear, musical voice, which was heard with 
distinctness in the renvaest comer of the court, said— 

“ Not guilty ! ” 

The faint buzz, which generally succeeds those wr-rds, 
now rose 

Tom looked eagerly at the different countenances of the 
spectators. 

He had a dim sort of consciousness in his mind that his 
friends were somewhere present in the crowded court, s^d 
a natural instinct made him wish to ascertain their wh& 
abouts. 

But he was disappointed. 

They were there, however, and his eye had actually 
rested upon them, but he knew them not, so carefully 
were they disguised ; and though they noticed his 
inquiring, wandering glance, they felt how very unwise it 
would be to acknowledge it in any way, since such an act 
would have had the inevitable result of attracting atten- 
tion to them, the thing of all things which they had ipcst 
need to fear. 


CHAPTER CXLII. 

THE COUNSEL FOR THE PROSECUTION STATES THE CASE 
AGAINST TOM KING, AND THE EVIDENCE OF MR. 
JOSEPH POW1S IS OF A VERY CONCLUSIVE CHARACTER 
INDEED. 

Si — lence ! ” said the crier again. 

Then the counsel for the prosecution rose, and, glancing 
around him, adjusted his robes about him. 

Everybody was instantly on the alert. 

But no one listened with an interest equal to Tom 
King, if we may except his friends, who were then in 
court. 

Anud, then, a most profound silence, the counsel began 
his address. 

He assumed his favourite attitude — that is, he hooked 
ois left thumb in the armhole of his waistcoat, while in 
his right hand he held his bnef. 

“ My lord, and gentlemen of the jury :— 

“The prisoner at the bar, I am sorry to say, is already 
only too well known by you, for although he is young, and 
his :areer of villainy as yet has necessarily been but short, 
yet he has managed to create for himself a most unenvi- 
able notoriety throughout the length and breadth of the 
land 

“ As is well known, he has by various artifices, managed 
for a considerable time to elude the grasp of justice ; but 
.a day came — as he well knew it must come — when a ter- 
mination was put to his depredations, and now he stands 
before you at the bar to answer the charges which will be 
brought against him. 

“ My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, I feel it is hardly 
necessary to state that the penalty which the law of the 
land awards for such offences as those he has been guilty 
of is death at the hands of the common executioner ; but 
a repetition of that fact by me at the present moment can 
only have the effect of heightening the solemnity of these 
proceedings, as well as reminding you of ‘he paiuf" 1 duty 
which you will have to perform. 

“ The prisoner, then, stands at the bar of this court to 
answer with his life the charges made against him ; and 
although I hope you will not, while so much is at stake, 
draw a too hasty conclusion, yet, on tlic other hand, 1 hope, 
ehonld he he proved by evidence to .« guilty, that you will 
not shrink, through any false feeling of humanity or set-! 
timent, from performing that duty which you ewe to so- 
ciety at large for the protection of lives and propertj 
however painf.l. you may find it to be. ' 

The counsel paused, it is presumed, to give vadlttonai 
importance, to w hat he said, and then resumed : — | 

“ Mv lord, and gentlemen of the jury, it now beetles 
my province to state as briefly and clea.ly as possible the 
facta that will be brought before yon in evidence. - J 

“ Firstly, then, it appears that on the twelfth cf Nov cm- * 
her last pact Mr. Joseph Powis, a respectable tradesman, 
earning on business as a naker of hardware goods, and 
residing at Birmingham, having business in London, did 
out from that place it i coach, duly licensed for the 
conveyance of passengers. 
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‘On reaching the neighbourhood of London, at which 
place the coach is due at six o’clock in the morning, and 
being still quite dark, the inmates of the coach were 
alarmed by the trampling of horses’ feet, which was im- 
mediately followed by a voice caUine to the coachman to 
hal. and the report of a pistol. 

“ The driver of the coach, gentlemen oi the jury, finding 
his life in danger, brought the vehicle to a standstill, and 
was then compelled, under pain of death, to sit motionless 
upon the box. 

‘The driver, who rvill appear before yon, and the guard 
also, will swear that the coach was attacked by two high- 
waymen, both well armed and mounted on steeds of s 
superior description, and that while one of the villains 
plundered those passengers on the roof of the coach, 
the other, letting down the window, plundered those 
within it. 

“ Mr. Joseph Powis, the chief witness in the case, was on* 
of the inside eassengers, and is prepared to swear that the 
prisoner at the bar, presenting a loaded pistol at his head, 
compelled him to hand over a considerable sum of money, 
at the same time declaring himself to be Tom King, th6 
highwayman, and apparently glorying in his villainy. 

“ My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, it will be further 
shown that, having robbed the passengers of all their 
valuables, the scoundrels decamped. Upon information 
of the robbery being given, warrants were made out for 
their apprehension, and officers of police despatched in 
pursuit. For a long time they were unsuccessful, and 
many more deeds of violence were committed, so that at 
length it was deemed expedient to call in the aid of the 
military, and eventually the prisoner at the bar was cap- 
tured by a troop of dragoons at a place not far from 
Southampton, but his accomplice as yet remains at large, 
a terror to all those who are necessitated to travel with 
articles of value about their person. , 

“From all this, gentlemen of the jury, it will be seen 
that the case against the prisoner at the bar is fearfully 
clear, distinct, and complete ; and having stated the dift 
ferent events, it will now become my duty to call before 
you certain witnesses who will depose to the truth of the 
facts I have laid before you.” 

The counsel threw his brief upon the table, and sat 
down. 

Tom understood all now. 

i He saw how impossible it was to say anything in defence 
' of what was alleged against him. 

The statement which had been made by the counsel for 
the prosecutiou was a perfectly true narration of what had 
taken place on the occasion of Turpin and King robbing 
the Warwick mail, as described in the twenty-first chapter 
of this history. 

The two judges whispered to each other. 

The “gentlemen of the jury”* tried to look sagely at 
each other, and then shook their heads. 

The counsel for the prosecution having arranged his 
papers, cried — 

“ The first witness called is Mr. Joseph Powis ! ” 

“ Mr. Joseph Powis ! ” repeated the usher. 

In obedi.ncc to the summons, the sharp-featured man. 
who had been rather strangely denominated as a maker o! 
Brummagem buttons, made his way to the witness-box, 
and was duly sworn. 

“ Now, Mr. Powis, be good enough to state what took 
place on the twelfth of last November.” 

“ I received a letter from a house I do business with in 
London, which made it necessary for me to set out cn * 
journey to that place.” 

“You were then in Birmingham ? ” 

‘ .1 was.” 

“ W ell, what next ? " 

“ I took an inside sea', in the Warwick mail, and ail 
went well till we reached a village on the outskirts of 
London.” 

“ When ws s that ? ” 

“ About half-past four on the morning of the fifteenth, 
or rather the sixteenth of November.” 

• “ What took place then ? ” 

“ We got to a very dark and lonely hit of roud, and the* 

I heard the trampling of horses’ feet, and a loud voioe 
crying to the coachman to pull up, on pain of death, and 
then I heard the report of a pistol. 

“ What next P” 

“ fiefore I had time to *san w rav aurjinse tft, ouMR 
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window was let down, and a man appeared at it, and* 
demanded our money, watches, rings, and whatever else of 
value we possessed. The man was armed with pistols, i 
and declared hi* attention to shoot those who .Afered the I 
least resistance-” 

“ Go on.” 

“ To same themselves from personal violence, th© ether ! 
passengers gave him what they had, and I offered him a 
guinea, but he swore he would count three, and if then I , 
aid not hand over all the money possessed, he would 
shoot me dead. So, to save my life, I gave him a bag 
containing a hundred guineas, and then he rode away.” 

“Very good,” said the counsel; “you have given your 
ecidenoe in a very satisfactory manner indeed.” 

“ I have forgotten one thing.” 

“ Let us hear it.” 

“ The man who robbed as said, ‘ I daresay you know 
my name — its Tom King,’ or words to that effect.” 

“ Exactly — and I presume you had a good look ct the 
highwayman’ 3 face ?” 

“ I did, sir.” 

“ Then look round the court, and tell mo whether you 
can eee the ruau,” 

“ That’s him, sir, standing at the dock. I should know 
him from a thousand, and I’m ready to swear to him at 
any minute.” 


CHAPTER CXLIII. 

v'JDGE SYKES PASSES SENTENCE OP DEATH ON Tom KING- 

Thu evidence which had just been given by Mr. Joseph 
Powis, and, above all, his unhesitating willingness to swear 
to the identity of the prisoner was so conclusive that: all in 
court looked upon the case as settled. 

The tale he told was too straightforward and circum- 
stantial to allow of a flaw being found in it, and the 
counsel that Lawyer Lazenby had employed, who was an 
uncommonly sharp fellow, threw down his pen, and leaned 
back in his chair without a word to say on behalf of the 
prisoner. 

“ My lord, and gentlemen of the jury,” said the counsel 
for the prosecution, “will it now be necessary to call the 
other witnesses I have spoken of, or do you feel yourself 
satisfied with the testimony given by Mr. Joseph Powis ? ’’ 

“ Who appears on behalf of the prisoner ? ” asked the 
yidge. 

“ I do, my lord.” 

It was the sharp practitioner who spoke. 

Tom looked at him and shook his head, as much as to 
Ay it was no good his saying anything. 

“Then,” said the judge, “ lave you any questions to 
ask of this last witness ? ” 

“ I have, my lord.” 

“Very well,” replied the judge, and he leaned back in 
his chair in a manner which showed how little interest he 
felt in what was going to bo said, or how much importance 
he attached to it. 

“ Now, Mr. Powis, the night, or rather the morning, in 
question was rather a dark oae, was it not ? ” 

“ It was.” 

“ I thought so. I understood you to say such vra s the 
case, and, further, that the coach at the time it was 
stopped had just reached a very dark part of the road.” 

“ That is quite correct, sir.” 

“ Then let me advise you to be careful. If it was 11 
dark night, and the coach was in a dark part of the road, 
Low iu the world could you see the face of the man who 
robbed you well enough to swear to his identity t ” 

M r. Powis was silent. 

“ Mind, you’re on your oath,” said Tom’s counsel ; 
“ think before you speak. Are you quite, sure that it was 
the prisoner at tb“ bar who committed the robbery upon 
you ? ” 

“ Yes, I am.” 

“ You saw his face, then } ' 

“ Yes, sir, I did, quite plainly.” 

“ But how ? ” 

“ The lamp time was burning m the root onaulbil iri3 to 
do so.” 

“ The lamp ? ’ 

“ Yes ; and not omy th»r : ho said bis name was Tom 
Sing, and that is the name of the man at the bar.” 


“ Yea, yea, that is all very fine, but it is not evidence 
Are you still prepared to swear to the identity of the 
priaoner at the bar ? ” 

“ I am, air j I saw him quite plain, and l hearu him 
speak, and I am prepared to swear ic bis voice as 
well." 

“ Really,” said the judge, opening his eyes and leaning 
lorward, “ really, it appears to me our learned friend is 
merely trifling with the time of the court. The evidence, 
of this man Powis is, in my opinion, quite clear, complete, 
and unshaken.” 

“ Then, of course, my lord,” said Tom’s counsel, sitting 
dow a, “ it is no use for me to speak any further, and I 
bow to your decision.” 

“ Have you any witnesses for the defence ? ” 

“None, my lord.” 

“ Then I opine the < se is ended. There can be no 

need to call further witnesses for the prosecution, and I 
shall at once proceed to sum up, and leave the case in the 
hands of the jury.” 

There was a momentary pause, during which the judge 
pretended to read over his notes. 

“ Silence ! ” cried the ushers. 

Then the judge, in a mumbling tone of voice, com- 
menced summing up. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, — 

“The ewe now about to be laid before you for your 
consideration is so clear and perfect, that It will be no- 
trouble for you to come to a decision. 

“ The prisoner at the bar, who appear to be allowed 
on "all sides to be Thomas King, the highwayman, has, 
upon the evidence of a highly respectable tradesman, been 
shown to have committed a daring robbery. 

“In the most positive manner he swears he was in the 
Warwick coach, that Tom King, the highwayman, rode up 
the coach-door, robbed the passengers, and took from him 
a bag containing a large sum in gold. 

“ To corroborate this, there are the coachman and the 
guard of the coach. 

“ I leave the case, gentlemen, in your hands. So 
straightforward a one has never before been brought 
before me, and it is impossible for you to come to any 
other conclusion than that the prisoner at the bar is 
guilty of f he offence with which he is charged, is also of 
many more of a similar character.” 

The judge concluded his brief summing up with these- 
words. 

It must be confessed he put the case rather strong- 
before the jury, but then, think of the circumstances of 
the case. 

Besides which, a buudred years ago justice was much 
more loosely administered than it is now. 

Of course the jury' w&at through the form of consulting; 
together upon the verdict, and then the foremao turned- 
round, and they took their seats. 

An intense silence now prevailed in the crowded court. 

The clerk of the arraigns rose and said — 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, do you find the prisoner at t lie 
bar guilty or not guilty of the charge bluught against 
him ? ” 

The foreman replied, iu a clear voice— 

“ Guilty ! ” 

A murmur arose from the crowd. The result was just 
what they expected. 

Tom King assumed as much firmness of demeanour as- 
he could under the circumstances, and looked the judge 
firmly iu the face. 

The clerk of the arraigns spoke — 

“ Prisoner at the bar, have you anything to say why 
sentence should not be passed upon you p ” 

The judge stooped and produced the black cap, which 
he carefully adjusted upon his head, and then, addressing 
Tom King, he spoke iu the following manner : — - 

“ Prisoner at the bar, you have this day been yound 
guilty by a jury of yonr countrymen for an offence which 
you undoubtedly committed. It is to be deplored that 
there are others like yourself engaged in making war upon 
30 '.Ml, but I trust they will take warning by your fate, 01 
tu*jr will assuredly meet with the same termination tc 
their careers. 

“The crime of robbery in the highway, as laieiy in- 
cieaaed to nn alarming and insufferable extent, insormv.-h- 
that r. now unsafe and dargomur for any mw u- 
abroad aioao. 
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[tom kino on his way to tybdbn.] 


“Now, this is a state of things wnich cannot be per- “ However much sympathy ami commiseration may 
raitted to continue. The most effective steps will be be felt by those who are now present for yoar unhappy 
taken therefore to suppress it, and in ail caseB where the position and awful impending death, yet there is an- 
charge is fully proved, and the prisoner found guilty, the other whose feelings must be almost, if not quite, aa 
full penalty of tho law will bo rigorously enforced. painful as your own. 

“ Prisoner at the bar, you, in common with every other “ I allude, of course, to myself. Sitting here as I do 
person now present in this court, must he aware that in the capacity of judge and representative of the laws 
the penalty .'.ns to Bnch crimes as yon have committed of the land, it is my duty to pass sentence of death upon 
is death. you. In Borne oases thie dreadful duty is somewhat 

“You cauiiot na.e t«o plea that yon ware in igno- lightened by the thought that some reprieve or pardon 
ranee of the consequences which would ensue uponyonr mieht be obtained, but in the presen t instance I have no 
capture. What yon did yon must have done with the suoh consolation. Your deeds of violence have been 
oertainty of at one time suffering an ignominious death too many and too great for there to be a probability 
•taring you in the face. that any mitigation of your sentence will take place, 

“ But, in defianoe of this, yon still persevered in the “ Therefore I must adjure you to cast as much as pc_ 
evil course yon had conimer ced. It may indeed be said sible all thoughts of this world from your mind, and pre~ 
that you, as an individual, made war against society a3 pare for the one you are ahout so soon to enter. 1 shall 
a body. There could be but one termination of such, a summon what courage I can to pass the dread sentence of 
•tvuggie, and that would result in your defeat.’ , deathepou you ; do you in like manner strive. your utmost 

The judge paused aseoud or so, and then continued— i to reoeive it with aompoBnre, for it is my duty to assure 
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you tnat tliero is not the slightest room for you to hope for 
any mercy. 

‘ Prisoner at the bar, the sentence of this court, then, 
upon you is, that you be taken from hence to the place 
front whence you came, and from thence to the place of 
public execution, which is appointed to be Tyburn ; that 
yon be there hanged until you he dead, and your body 
afterwards taken down and hung in chains as a terror to 
all evildoers and a faming to those who may think of 
embracing yonr mode of life. Let me most earnestly and 
solemnly entreat yon to spend the short space of time 
which is allotted you to live in listening to prayers and 
religious conversations of the ordinary appointed to the 
prison, that you may look for that mercy from your 
Creator which you cannot hope to receive from your 
fellow-men ; therefore, may the Lord have mercy cn your 

BOUll” 

CHAPTER CXLIV. 

MB. SHERIFF BLANDY ANT) THE GOVERNOR SETTLE OFT 
OLD SCORES. 

Perfect silence prevailed for at least a minute after the 
judge had finished uttering those awful words, which 
doomed an erring fellow-creature like himself to death. 

All eyes were bent upon the prisoner, 

Notwithstanding the hopes he had of escape, and the 
confidence he felt in the power and will of his companions 
to save him, yet it was not possible for him to be other- 
wise than deeply moved at his present situation. 

Only a portion of the judge’s words reached his under- 
standing. The remainder was one uncertain bum, though 
he was all the time conscious of its import. 

And during this period there rushed upon his mind all 
the more important occurrences of his past life. Above 
all, stood out the faithlessness of the girl he had loved so 
well, and to whom his present situation might be fairly 
enough attributed, for had she remained constant to him 
He would have been an ornament to society, for which he 
possessed every necessary qualification. 

The last words of the judge’s speech, and which to him 
seemed naught but a hideous mockery, aroused him from 
the state of abstraction into wbicb he had fallen. 

Then, when the last syllable was fairly articulafed, he 
looked anxiously into the faces of the different spectators, 
in a vain attempt to find whether his friends were actually 
there present, and to judge by the expression of their 
countenances what effect the termination of the trial had 
upon them. 

But as on the former occasion, although his gaze more 
than once rested upon them, yet he knew them not, 
owing to the care with which they had been disguised. 

A jailer now tapped him upon the shoulder, and, turn- 
ing round at the touch, he saw they were waiting to re- 
move him from the bar. 

Seeing this, he looked no more at the countenances of 
the spectators, looked no longer upon the stern features 
of the judge, but at once turned round and accompanied 
them. 

Despite his efforts io compose himself, he was much 
dejected. It was indeed scarcely possible for a human 
being to pass through such an ordeal as he had, without 
feeling some emotion. 

Indeed, had ho have appeared callous, we should have 
ceased to retain the good opinion we have of him, for, 
although he sinned and set himself up in opposition to 
the laws, yet it was only under great provocation. 

The short passage which led from the dock was very 
quickly traversed, and then Tom found himself in a small 
apartment, face to face with his ol 1 enemy, the governor, 
whose animal-looking face beamed with a diabolical satis- 
faction. 

“Ila! na. You’ll alter your tune' pow, Til be bound. 
S told you bow it would be. We’ve made up our min ds to 
hang yon, and we’ll do it. Try as you will, you cannot 
avert your doom. It won't be long, too, before your vil- 
lainous companion shares your fate, and theD the gallon 3 
will have had its one.'' 

'You reckon u.w»u cn sating it, then, do 3 ou?” said 
Srim, quietly. 

v Don’t insult me, you scoundrel, ” cried the governor, 
pi with passion, for, just as Tom finished his dry remark, 

.vaar® it tallowed by a laugh, and, tijrninj' i" 'he direc- 


— - — 

tion whence it came, he saw Mr. Biauav sidle into ISr 
room. 

“ What do you mean, sir P" voarea the govenww 
“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Mean by what ? ” asked the sheriff, with a oco'nes* 
that provoked the governor to the bat degree. 

“Your conduct, sir ! ” 

“ My conduct P ” 

* Yes. I should like to know whit you mesa by 
encouraging the prisoners to set my authority at defiance 
and insult me to my face. I ask you again, what do you 
mean by it ? ” 

“ My dear sir, pray don’t be so violent, but just answer 
me a question. Why did you speak so unbecomingly to a 
map in the situation of the prisoner here ? Did it look 
as if you had one spark of manliness in you ? None but 
a craven-hearted man would have behaved thus to a 
defenceless man. It shows a mean, malicious spirit, and 
you richly deserve what you have got, and a great deal 
more beside ! ” 

“ Quit this roev, sir ! ” shneked the governor^ whose 
rage now got completely master of him. “ Quit this room, 
or I’ll have you turned out of it! Quit the room, I 
say ! ” 

“ I shall do nothing of the sort,” said the sheriff ; “ and 
if you. will condescend to take a word of advice from me, 
you will be very cautious as to what you are about ! ” 
“You be d— d, and your caution too!” replied tha 
governor, clenching his fists, and walking in a bullying 
manner up to him. “Will you leave the room ? ” 

“ Most oertainly not ! ” said the sheriff, thrusting tha 
governor from him, for he had thrust his face into his. 
“ I have an equal right here with yourself ! ” 

“ What do you mean by striking mo, 6ir P ” said tha 
governor. “ Perhaps yon think you have a right to do 
that, but I’m d — d if I don’t convince yon to the contrary ! 
Take that !— and that ! ” 

As he spoke these words, the governor gave the sheriff 
a couple of heavy blows in the face, which made that 
gentleman stagger back a few paces. 

Nevertheless, he maintained his composure, and said, 
calmly — 

“ I call upon all here to witness that I was struck first, 
and now, Mr. Tanner, we’ll settle off eur old scores ! ” 

At these words, then, he made a rush at the governor, 
and laid about him with right good will. 

Tom King, in spite of his dejection, enjoyed this scene 
mightily, aud he was delighted beyond measure to find 
that the good-natured sheriff was considerably more than a 
match for the rascally governor. 

As for the turnkeys who were present, their gratification 
was unbounded,, though they concealed it as much as they 
could. 

Nor could they very well interfere, for their duty was to 
; keep firm hold of their prisoner. 

The sheriff danced round ana round in a manner that 
not only exhibited uncommon agility, but also quite baffled 
Mr. Tapner, who, blinded by rage and the blows he had 
received, knew not whereto expect his adversary’s attack, 
and as for returning his blows, that was quite out of the 
question. 

The contest was not of very long duration, and just as 
Mr. Blandy gave the governor the blow which decided ths 
bavnle, the door was opened, and the Lord Mayor, followed 
by several of the other city dignitaries (?) entered. 

They looked at each other, speechless aud aghast, at ths 
extraordinary scene before them. 

Mr. Blandy wiped his face with his handkerchief. 

He had sustained but little injury from his opponent, whe 
was stretched at full length upon the floor. 

“ Wbat’s the meaning of this ? ” asked the Lord Mayor 
411 were silent. 

; Will no one answer me ? ” asked the mayor. 

" Will you permit me to speak, sir ? ” wrid Tom King 
quietly. 

“ Who are you ? ” 

“ Never mind. A prisoner, if you .de 9 , baf- a. sritnaos m 
what has just taken place.” 

“ And can you explain it ? ’* 

“ I can.” 

, * Do so, then.” 

“ Mr. Tapner, the governor, insulted Mr. Blandy ft 
such a degree that it was impossible not te resent it. Ek 
did, however, control himself, and than the governor 
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without further provocation, struok him two heavy blows I they would not be likelv to omit anything in the shape of 
In the face Staggering hack, but still maintaining his 1 precaution, 
composure, Mr. Blandy called upon us I o bear * ituess that 


he had been strict first, and then gave Mr Tapner a 
sound thrashing aE he deserved.’ 1 

“ It’s a lot of d— d nes ! ” yelled the governor, strag- 
gling to a sitting posture ; “ it’s a lot of d — d lies, I tell 
you ” 

“ Mr. Governor," saia the Lord Mai or, sternly, ** be 
careful, or I shall have to fine you five shillings *nr 
swearing.” 

“D — n you all;” replied Mr. Tapner. “You can fine 
w what the devil you like ! ” 


'CHAPTF.lt CXLV. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK AND CLAUDE DUVAL PROPOSE A 

SCHEME OF FV..URE OPERATIONS, AND ELECT DICK 

TURPIN CAPTAIN. 

Whatever amount of prudence the governor may have 
possessed, it was pretty clear by this last defiant speech 
of his that the whole of it had departed. 

The Lord Mayor looked all the surprise he felt. 

“ Mr. Tapner,” he said, “ I shall report this to the 
Secretary of State, and insist upon an investigation of 
your conduct being made.” 

“ Do that, sir,” said Tom ; “and the result will he that 
he will lose his office, and it is a disgrace to the oily so 
long as he retain? it.” 

“ Villain ! ” yelled the governor, whose rage burst forth 
again upon hearing the tones of Tom King’s voice. 
“ villain! you are the cause of all this, but you shall 
suffer for it.” 

So saying, he made a wild kind of rush at Tom. 

Now, the reader must bear iu mind that King was not 
fettered in any way, although two men had hold of him 
by the shoulder. 

Accordingly, when the governor came towards him, he, 
in the most natural manner possible, lifted his left hand 
and gave him such a crack between the eyes, that the 
governor fell flat down on the floor, as though he had been 
shot. 

“Take that as a receipt in full of the little account 
between us,” said Tom. “ I hope you saw, gentlemen, 
that if I had not defended myself, he would have done me 
a mischief.” 

“ Upon my word this transcends all I ever saw or heard 
of,” exclaimed the Lord Mayor. “ Officers, remove the 
prisoner to his cell at once, and in the meantime we will 
have the affair between Mr. Tapner and Mr. Blandy gone 
into.” 

Tom suffered himself to be led away unresistingly, but 
he felt much better now that he had really paid back to 
the governor some of the harsh usage he had received at 
his hands. 

“ I’m blest,” said one of the turnkeys, as they led their 
prisoner to the condemned cell. “ I’m blest if this isn’t 
the rnmmest start that ever I heard on. I knew old 
Tapner would drop into it some day, he is so werry 
wiolent.” 

“ Serves him right,” said the other. “ Tom, that was 
a first-rate blow you gave him. Right in between his 
eyes.” 

Tom King made no reply to these remarks from his 
janitors, and they put him in the condemned cell. 

It war the dut 7 of these men not upon any account to 
lose sight of their prisoner, so they sat down with him 
much in the manner Biggs and Wilson had done. 

Tom was still without his irons, nor would they, without 
orders from the governor, be put upon him ; but for all 
that he was quite without a hope of making his escape, j 

After all that had occurred on that, to him, eventful , 
day, he felt it no little relief to lie down upon his rude 
eouch, and try to think. 

As he did so, and weighed over all the circumstances 
carefully in bis mind, he wa r -lady to give himself up tc 
despair. 


We may as well say here that Mr. Tapner was sus- 
pended, and a deputy appointed in his stead, who was to 
act as governor until the charges brought against his j>re. 
decessor were disposed of. 

This deputy was a man who had long been on tie louk^ 
out for the situation ot governor of Newgate, and as ha 
had influence, had been promised it so soon an it should 
become vacant. , 

It was pretty dear that Mr. Tapner would be dis- 
charged, so this deputy determined upon using the utmost 
vigilance, *o that ha might be appointed to the vacant 
.place. 

t Knowing, then, the fears that were entertained that 
' the prisoner, Thomas King, would make an escape, and 
that his accomplices might he expected to take some 
energetic, daring steps to set him free, he resolved to try 
if he could not keep him secure. 

The determination to hang the notorious highwayman 
was well known to him, so immediately upon being 
invested with authority he had Tom heavily ironed, and, 
moreover, secured to the wall, while four men, instead of 
two, were placed in the cell to guard him. 

They were regularly relieved at intervals of two hours. 

When Tom saw this he indeed gave himself up to 
despair, and trembled with the dread that his friends 
might make a fruitless effort to save him, which would 
result in their capture. 

And so the day wearily passed away. 

It was at that time the custom for a condemned man 
to receive as many visitors as often as he liked in his cell, 
and to be indulged with whatever things he thought 
proper. 

On the day after the trial old Matthew came to sea 
Tom. 

The interview took place in the presence of the four 
men, so that little could be said. 

Tom managed, however, to convey iu a whisper the hope 
that Dick and his comrades would not risk their lives by 
attempting to take him out of Newgate, for sentinels 
were posted at every available spot, ana an alarm could be 
instantly communicated. 

To this old Matthew bid him to be of good cheer, that 
the highwaymen bad sworn to save him from death, aud 
the? would do it, let what obstacles would arise. 

But all this was conveyed with great difficulty, owing to 
the presence of the four men. 

When Matthew had departed, however, Tom felt him- 
self much easier in his mind than he bad before his visit ; 
he had reliance upon the power of his friends to save 
him. 

But Tom’s life, during the four days that preceded the 
oue fixed for his execution, was monotonous enough, and 
too devoid of interest for it to be entertaining to our 
readers to describe it in detail. 

Let it suffice to say that during the time Mr. Colley, 
the ordinary, was very attentive to him. Indeed, since 
the downfall of his coadjutor, he had very much altered 
Lis behaviour. 

At length Sunday came. 

The execution was to take place at Tyburn at twelve 
o’clock on Monday. 

Tom maintained bis composure. 

iu the afternoon Matthew paid him another visit, during 
which he managed to let Tom know that active exertions 
were being made to save him, and that ha was to hope up 
to the last moment, and by no means to let his courage 
fail him. 

. This he promised to do. 

And now we feel that we can leave him, and devote our 
attention exclusively to the proceedings of his friends. 

It will be remembered that the last time they were 
brought particularly under the notice of the reader wan 
when, having arrived at the “ White Horse,” they had, 
by the advice of old Matthew, made their way up stairs 
to a sleeping apartment, in order tr obtain a few hours’ 

‘ st and sleep 


There was no Tray mat he r->nld see in wuich his friend' f scarcely had the sun rose, then, on tne toiiowmg morn- 
eould rescue him. The authorities had, as Mr. Tspnei than the three highwaymen awoke, and hastily at- 

said, one and all made up their minds that he should tiring themselves, went down stairs to the hU 3 parlour 
hang, and having come to such a determination, and 1 , behind the bar, where they found old Matthew waiting fo« 
knowing the character of the prisoner and hh* friends. ). them. 
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A substantial breakfast was placed upon the to I 

whirh they did ample justice. 

“And now,” said old Matthew, as he looted up at the 
dingy-faced eight-day clock in the corner, 9 it is just 
a quarter to seven. The judges will take their seats at 
ten, so we must be at tin Old Bailey at least as hour 
before that time.” 

“ Well,” said Claude, —-what of that ? ” 

“ It will never do for you to walk up to the Sessions 
House dressed as you uow are. You would be suspected, J 
if not recognised at once. Dick knows the way to an old J 
costumiers at the corner of Hart-strest, Covent-garden* 
who disguised him once.” , w 

“ And well he did it,” replied Turpin. * r i shall never 
forget my astonishment when he led me to a looking- 
glass and showed me, not myself, but an old, wrinkled, 
Bowed-down fanner.” 

“ He is second to none in his skill in disguising people. 
He first learred the art by dressing actors for the stage, 
and hr has made it a kind of study. I dare venture to say 
that whe i you go to him he will disguise you so well that 
you shall neither of you-know each other.” 

“If he does that,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “he is a 
clever r vtificer indeed, but you will excuse me for saying 
that I dc ibt it.” 

“ I can easily understand your doing that,” rejoined the 
landlord, “ but you will nevertheless find that I am no 
more than right. If you will tako my advice, you will 
start off and see him at once, before many people get in the 
streets. It would be dangerous if you were to be seen 
to go in by some prying, meddling fellow, and then not to 
come out again.” 

“ Leave that to me,” said Turpm ; “ I know the way, and j 
I know the old man. He won’t be sorry to have me again 
for a customer, for I paid, him liberally the last time for 
his trouble. Come, my friends, are you ready ? ” 

“ Quite,” said Claude and Jack. “ Lead on, captain.” 

“ I shall object to you applying that title to me.” 

“ And wherefore ? ” 

“ Because I do not deserve it any more than you do.” 

“ Pho 1 plio ! Dick, listen to me,” said Claude Duval. 
“ Jack ana myself have talked the matter over between 
us. We have agreed to rescue Tom, have we not ? ” 

“ We have,” replied Dick, “and we will do it.” 

“Of course. We need not be uneasy about that, and 
when we have done it we agreed to form ourselves into a 
band of four, and perform such exploits as should make 
our names remembered for ever, even as Robin Hood’s is 
to this day.” 

“ We did — we did ! ” 

“Very well, then. Four men cannot act in concert 
without a leader. That is true, is it not ? ” 

“ Perfectly true,” replied Dick Turpin. “ No army 
could gain a victory without a general.” 

“ That is just the remark Claude made when I spoke 
to him upon the subject,” said Sixteen-String Jack ; 
“and, such being the case, we must look upon ourselves 
as an army, and choose a general. We have resolved that 
it shai 1 be you.” 

“Of course I feel flattered at your preference,” said 
Diok ; “ but we need Tom’s consent first.” 

“Not so; the majority of votes will decide the ques- 
tion, though I know well enough he will agree to it at 
once.” . 

“ Well, if you will have it so, said Turpin, it is not 
for me to say not.” 

“ Of course not,” said Claude. 

“ We have determined, as ' said, tc form ourselves into 
a band of four,” continued Sixteei>-® 1 ring Jack. “ You 
shall be our leads 5 - V. _ will then act only under your 
commands.” 

“Well— well,” said Turpin, “let us talk further about 
that when Tom King is amongst us.” 

“ Certainly ; but do you not 3ee the advantages that 
would ensue from such an arrangement ? We should be 
able to defy all efforts at oapture, for, togethar, we should 
be a match for more than twice our number, and what 
traveller would be in a position to resist us ?” 

“No one!” laughed Dick; “that would be a merry 
time ” 

“ We will tula, tuny from those who can afford to lose, 
said Sixteen-String Jack; “and, whenever we have an 
opportunity, hold out a helping hand to those in distress. 

; . fine, we will, if you like it, constitute ourselves the 


champion* a innocence against wrong, as the knight 
errants did of old, and oui chief business shall bo to re- 
dress grievances and succour the unfortunate.” 

“ It is a grand and noble purpose,” said Turpm ; " and 
I shall feel proud to be at the head of such a confedera- 
tion. I an firmly of opinion that we 3hall be the metna 
of foiling the machinations of many evil ones against 
the good ; and let us hope that the performance of every 
one of these deeds will weigh in our favour agaicyt those 
crimes we have from tame to time committed ” 


CHAPTER CXLVI. 

THE THREE HIGHWAYMEN RIND THE COSTUMIER'S 
HOUSE FULL OF DANGER. 

It’s al very fine for yon three to stand chattering there, 
laying your plans for the future,” said old Matthew Gale, 
iu a good-tempered voice, as soon as Dick Turpin had 
finished speaking. “ I say, it’s all very fine, but in my 
humble opinion it would look far better if you would 
proceed to action.” 

“ You are right,” they cried, “ it is quite time for action 
now, or we shall not be in time to get in.” 

“ Follow Dick,” said Matthew, “ he know* the way to 
the old crib ; he has been there before.” 

“ Yes — yes ! ” said Turpin. “ I will go out first, and 
you two can follow me at a little distance. We shall not 
be so likely to excite suspicion then ! ” 

“ Do you think there is any danger ? ” asked Claude- 

“No more than usual. It is best to he cautious, and 
at this hour the streets begin to fill with people.” 
i “ They do— they do ! and so the sooner you start the 
better.” 

“ Look after Black Bess, Matthew,” said Turpin, to the 
landlord, as he left the little parlour. 

“ Don’t be afraid of that, she will be all right ! ” 

“ I knew I can trust her to your care.” 

“ You can, Dick, with every safety. I would not. have 
anything happen to her while she was under my charge 
for all the world. When you leave Ha: .-street, you had 
better make your way direct to the Old Bailey. I shall 
he there among the other spectators, aDd it will be the 
best plan, if you should happen to see me, Dot to recog- 
nise me.” 

“ Of course ! I’m off! Now, my friends, follow me ! I 
shall cross Drary-lane and go down Russell-street, by the 
side of the theatre.” 

“ Right! ” 

Turpin, assuming the air of a casual visitor te the inn, 
sauntered quietly along the passage, and stood calmly for 
a minute at the door. 

He looked up and down the street. 

To have seen him, one would have set him down as an 
idler, who had nowhere particular to go, and was do* 
bating which direction he should take. 

It was a finished piece of acting. 

It. was done with an important motive in view. 

Listlessly as his eyes appeared to wander about, yet in 
reality his glance was never more keen. 

His object was to ascertain that there was no foe of his 
iu sight. 

The coast appeared quite clear. A good many people, 
of course, were in the street, considering the time in the 
morning, but that they were all ordinary pedestrians 
intent upon their own business, he was pretty certain. 

Having assured himself of this, still keeping up the 
character of an idler, which he had assumed, he stepped 
off the doorstep and strolled up Drury-lane. 

He went nearly as far as the corner of Princes-street, 
and then he crossed over to the corner of the theatre. 

As he did so, he cast a hasty glance in the direction 
whence he had come, and saw, to his great satislaction, 
his two friends walking along arm in arm. 

They crossed over a little lower down, 
i Now that he knew they must have him in s«g’nt. Beck 
)did not venture to look behind him again, but c ie more 
crossing over near the stags door of the theatre, ha turned 


down Crown-court, which place it well known to many of 
our readers because it is there that tk? -^'brated Dr. 
Cwmming’s Chapel is situated. 

It is scarcely necessary to obsem tnat it hi seen 
built suoe Dick Turpin’s time, and that the court itsetf 
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was not tnen tbs smooth, dean, weVp&ved, respectable 
thoroughfar that it is son 

On the contrary, it was rather tw io-rious as the resi- 
tlenoa of several desperate oharactei.e, whose occupation 
was, for the most part, nocturnal, 

Along this court, then, to its junction with Martlett’s 
court, Dick Turpin rant at a steady pace. 

Turning round to his left, about fifty more steps took 
him into Bow-street, a few yards only above where the 
well-known police-office is situated. 

Before he emerged into this last-named thoroughfare, 
be thought his most prudent plan would be to recon- 
noitre. 

Accordingly placing his hand against the wall, he 
leaned forward, so that he could take a good look down 
the street. 

While thus engaged, Claude and Jack «aiue np 
with him. 

“ Is it all right ?” asked the latter. 

“ I think so," replied Dick , “ I sec nothing auspicious. 

“ Then we will venture.” 

“ In a minute, I will show you the house first.” 

“ Do so — do so !” 

“ You see that large building, there, nearly opposite P” 

“You mean Covent Gulden Theatre ?” 

“Ido.” 

“ Of course !” 

“Then perhap3 you alao know that thrt very narrow 
street running down by the side of it furthest from here 
is H irt-street.” 

“ No I did not know that.” 

“ Well, it is, and that shop at the corner, where the 
shutters are all up, is the residence of the costumier.” 

“Oh!” 

“ T will gc over first,” continued Dick, “ and do you 
wait here. 1 know the secret of asking for admission. 
As soon as you see me enter, cross over, but not before. 
I will leave the door ajar, so that you can push it open 
and enter without delay.” 

“ Agreed ; that will be the best plan to adopt, and 
the safest as well, I Bhould think. Before you start, 
though, I should recommend you to take another look 
down the street.” 

To those who are familiar with the place, the follow- 
ing description will be unnecessary, but it will be inte- 
resting to those who are not. 

Martlett’s-court, then, is a narrow court on the east 
side of Bow-street, and nearly opposite the glass build- 
ing attached to the Boyel Italian Opera House, kuown 
as the Floral Hall. 

The Bow-street police-station is about half a dozen 
houses lower down on the same side of the road, and 
nearly opposite whioh is the oourt, where the magistrate 
aits every morning. 

In this narrow passage, which is more like the 
entrance to a house than any tiling else, our three friends 
could stand very well concealed. 

Dick was able, therefore, by peeping round the oomer, 
and only permitting just the top of his head to be visi- 
ble, to see right down the street, past the police-station, 
for the street in that part curves round a little. 

As upon the former oocasion all seemed quite well. 
Even the one police officer, who was nearly always to 
be seen standing at the door of the station, was just at 
that time absent from his post. - 

Dick Turpin, perceiving all was well, made a sign 
with his hands to his friends to remain where they 
were, and crossed over. 

Claude and Jack Rann watched him with the greatest 
attention go up the two steps before the door of the 
costumier’s abode, and then almost disappear in the 
depths of the old-fashioned dtr-rway. 

It was now more than ever Accessary for them to be 
upon the alert to watch for the door opening. 

It was full five min ntes though before it did, and their 
patience was by that time well nigh exhausted. , 

They then crossed over. 

The loor was ajar, as Dicl had told them it would 
be, and -hey were- inside in a trice. 

The old costumier, looking older, dirtier, and untidier 
than before, stood just inside the shop withanpinnatu- 
rally thin candle in his trembling grasp. 

And now, if either s>f the three highwaymen Gonld have 
ioau iato thee treet, the? would hare a archived something 


which would have convinced them that their situation 
in the old costumier’s shop was one of extreme danger. 

From the shadow of a doorway adjoining Martlett’s* 
court there emerged a bulky figure. 

As he oame fully out into the faint morning ligl 
his costume could bo seen to be that of a poliae-offi mr.. 

He put his finger to the side of his nose, while a 
look of intense cunuing overspread his face 

“ Werry suspicions circumstance, indeed,” hs said 
“and werry tmspioious-l'X.king characters, too. If I 
didn’t know he was ont of the country, 1 should say oue 
of the two that crossed over last was Claude Duval ! 
Who knows, he may have come back, and, if it should 
turn ont to be him, what a capital thing it will be for me ! 
I will just cross over after them and put my ear to the 
keyhole of the door. Likely enough I shall hear some- 
thing that will repay me for my trouble.’ 

In pursuance of this determination, the “ active and 
enterprising officer,” as the newspaper reporter would 
call him, crossed the street and put his ear against the 
panel of the door. 

But, although lie strained his sense of hearing to the 
ntmost, he could hear nothing but the murmuring of 
voices, without being able to distinguish what was said. 

Finding this to be the oase, he gave np the hope of 
learning anything by that means, and he bethought 
himself of another. 

He put his eye to tha keyhole. 

And hare arose one advantage from the feeble light 
the old man carried. The officer could just see into the 
shop, but none of the objects were distinctly defined. 

The oiroumstanoe of his not being able to hear what 
was said can only bo attributed to the fact that our 
friends were very oareful to speak only just above a 
whisper, and, as for the old man himself, bis voice was 
weak and tremulous from age and weakness. 

These little obstaoles had the very natural effect of 
inflaming the e ffioer’is curiosity, but he could sea no 
way in which he could satisfy it. 

After trying to peep through tha ; Sinks in the window, 
shatters, and finding it impossible, be gave up the 
attempt in despair. 

“ Now what will be the best thing I can do ?” he said 
to himself, reflectively. “ Oh ! there goes Tom Price ; 
I’ll ask him.” 

Hereupon the officer beckoned to one of his brethren, 
who was ooraing slowly from the direction of Long-acre. 

“Tom,” ha whispered, making a kind of tube with 
his hand to convey the sound. “ Tom !” 

“ Wot’s the row, now ?” 

“ Hush ! Come here.” 

The officer, who had been named by his companion Tom 
Prioe, was so impressed with the mysterious manner of 
his friend, that he surmised something very particular 
was up, and he approached him with stealthy steps. 

“ Tom Price,” said the first officer, as he caught the 
person he addressed by the collar, and pulled him to- 
wards him. “ Tom Price !” 

“ What is it ? Speak, and don’t be a fool !” 

“I’ve seen three suspicious-looking individuals oome 
out of Martlett’s-court.” 

“ Did you ? When ?” 

“ Just a minute or two ago, and they weut into this shop 
in a very mysterious way, and they haven’t ooma ont yet.” 

The two officers endeavoured to look profoundly wise. 

CHAPTER CXLVII. 

ME, WRIGGLES IS DETERMINED NOT TO BE THIS 
TIME BAULKED OF HIS FEET. 

“ What sort of looking ooves was they, Gibbs ?” asked 
Price, after a pause. 

“ Ah ! there’s the most important thing. Unless I 
make a great mistake, they are all three high tobymen, 
for that’s just what they look like I” 

“ The devil !” 

“ You maj veil say that !” 

“But didn’t yon reoogmae them P” 

“ Well, I oan’t say I did ; but if it had not been that 
he’s ont of the country ”-^— 

“TVho ?” 

“ Why, Claude Duval ! If I didn’t know he wmi oat 
of England, 1 should say one was Claude Duval !” 

“ He nuur have eeme fec-sfe, 1 
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“ That’i) what I think Suppose it should he him,’ 

“ What’s the reward ? ” \ 

“1 dca’t know. Something handsome, you May de, 
pend.’ 

“ And tney all three v ent into that shop, oou eay ? " 

“ They did. “ I seed ’em with ray own eyes.” 

“ Why, its the old theatrical property -shop.” 

“ I knows that.” ; 

“ Then I shouldn’t wonder if they haven’t gone in to 
disguise themselves.” 

This was so probable a supposition that they both | 
lumped to the conclusion that it must be correct. 

“ Its a lucky thing for us, Tom. Let’s go to the station, 
end lay the information.” 

“Very good.” 

“ Yet, stop ! There’s no occasion for us both to go. 
You stay here, and keep watch while I run across my- 
self.” 

“ Agreed ; hut don’t he no longer nor you can help.” 

“ Trust me for that,” said Gibbs, as he ran off. “ You 
mind and keep a sharp eye on the premises.” 

At the rate the officer went at, it did not take him above 
half-a-minute to reach the police-station. 

“Where’s Mr. Wriggles ? ” he cried. “Where’s Mr. 
Wriggles ? ” 

“ He’s out.” 

At this moment there was a clatter of horses’ hoofs, 
and a party of mounted officers rode up to the door. 

There was a few minutes’ confusion, and then the whole 
troop alighted. 

Foremost amongst them was our old acquaintance, 
Wriggles, the chief police officer, and who we have lost 
sight of for such a long time. 

Gibbs stepped forward. 

“Mr. Wriggles,” he said, “Mr. Wriggles.” 

“ Well, what is it ?” 

“ If you please, sir, as I was on my heat I saw some- 
body’s head peeping out of Martlett’s-court ! ” 

“ Make haste with your story.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wriggles, I won’t detain you above a minute. 

“ Thinks 1, ‘ That’s suspicious,’ so I hid in a doorway close 
by, and presently I saw a man come out of the court, and 
cross the street. Where do you think he went, sir ? ” 
“How the devil should I know! Go on with your 
story.” 

“He went into the old theatrical proDerty-shop at the 
corner of Hart-street.” 

“ Well!” 

“ He looked a very suspicious character, and I said to 
myself, ‘ That’s a highwayman ! ’ ” 

“ A highwayman r ” 

“Just so, Mr. Wriggles, and then, having heard some 
talking going on in the court, though I could not hear 
what was said, I waited where I was expecting to see 
Bore ; and sure enough I was renaid for my trouble, for 
in icbout five minutes two suspicious characters came out 
of the court, crossed over the st reet, and went into the 
property-shop.” 

“ Two, do you say ? ” 

“ Yes, and they looked as much like highwaymen as we 
do like police officers.” 

“ I’m jigger’d!” ejaculated Mr. Wriggles, “if it ain’t 
them, sure enough.” 

“ Who, sir ? ” 

“ Never mind— go on.” 

Gibbs now perceived there was something peculiar in 
the manner of the officers who had just returned with 
Mr. Wriggles, and he wondered what it meant. 

“ Go OU;” said Mr. WriggVs; “ did you recognise either 
of them.” 

“No, sir, I didn’t; but, T . said before, if I didn’t 

know lie was out of the country* 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ I should say one on ’em was Claude Duval, fos 1 
never saw such a remarkable likeness in my life.” 

No sooner did he hear these words, than Mr. Wrigcles 
behaved in the most extraordinary manner. 

Gibbs thought he had clean gone mad. 

And well he might. 

Ha seized held-of him (Gibbs) by the hand, and almost 
wrung it off. 

Then, uttering a cry winch sounded more like » wild 
Indian’s wa, whoop than anything else, he took off his hat 
tod threw it up in the air. 


Gihba stood perfectly aghast. 

The other officers, too, evidently shared in their duel's 
gratification, though they were notauite so demonstrative. 

“Nabbed,” cried Mr. Wriggles, “ nabbed ! i’ve 
nabbed them at last. Hurrah ” 

“ Who, sir. who ? ” asked Gibbs, timidly. 

“ Who ? Why, Dick Turpin, Claude Duval, and Sixteen. 
String Jack ! They have all three been upon the north 
Toad, and have robbed one of his majesty’s tax collectors 
of a hag contain rg upwards of Gve hundred guineas.” ■ 

This was a -nece of information that completely took 
Gibbs’ hreatn away. 

“ Then Claude has returned ? ” ne gasped. 

“ He has, and he is in company with Turpin and Six- 
teen-String Jack.” 

“ Then I claim the reward,” cried Gibbs, “ for they are 
all there in the costumier’s shop at this blessed minute, 
and Tom Price is on the watch so that they don’t 
leave it.” 

“ Capital. Come on, my men. This will he the best 
morning’s work we have done for a long time. Come on.” 

In a desultory throng the officers, to the number of seven 
or eight, followed Mr. Wriggles and Gibbs to the cos- 
tumier’s shop. 

There they found Tom Price on the watch, who quickly 
assured them that no living creature had left the place. 

“ Then they are still inside a disguising of themselves, 
yon may depend,” said Gibbs. 

“ They are as good as nabbed then,” said Mr. Wriggles, 
who, as the reader will know by the words he had uttered, 
had found the tax gatherer the three friends had plundered. 

It now became necessary to dispose of his force to the 
best advantage, and with as much rapidity as possible, 
and in this Mr. Wriggles showed himself an able general. 

A man was taking down the shutters of the shop in 
Bow-street, next door to the costumier’s, and so he en- 
tered without difficulty, and quickly made the inmates 
aware of what was going on, at the same time calling 
upon them in the king’s name to aid and assist him to the 
utmost of their power. 

All the aid and assistance he then happened to want 
was merely for them to allow his men to go up to the top 
of the house. 

He selected six for this duty, and instructed them to 
make an entrance into the next house as quietly as they 
could, and descend until *hey found those of whom they 
were in search. 

This the six men set about readily enough. To reach 
the roof of the costumier’s house waB to them a matter 
of very small difficulty indeed, and there they found, as is 
usual in London houses, a trap-door in the roof, to enable 
the inmates to escape in case of fire. 

This trap-door they found was secured on the inner 
side, hut the fastenings were old and rusty, and gave way 
beneath the pressure they applied. 

Having done so much, they left one of their number on 
guard at the trap, while the remainder slunk quietly down 
stairs. 

Iu order that the highwaymen should he completely 
taken by surprise, Mr. Wriggles sent across to the station 
for a reinforcemeut, while he disposed the four other men, 
including Gibbs and Price, iu such positions as to -:iake it 
utterly impossible for them to leave the premises without 
being seeu by one or other of them. 

By the time he had done this, some dozen more men 
arrived, and placing himself at the head of the largest 
half of these, the others being employed as sentinels, hi 
advanced to the front door of the shop, and knocked 
loudly at it, commanding them to open in the king's 
name. 

Of course no notice was taken of this, so was repeated 
three times, after which it would he lawlal for them to 
break down the door. 

By this it will he seen -chat Mr. Wri~- les’ calculations 
were bv no means badly made. He reckoned by the time 
he had broken down the door the men whom he had sent 
to make the surreptitious entry would be ready tc surprise 
them in the rear. 

Of course these energetic proceeding-, accompanied, as 
they were, with a great deal of noise, had the effect ol 
attracting a large body of people, aud the crowd kef* 
increasing every moment. 

From all possible directions they came, onokisg 
completely all the contiguous thoroughfare*. 
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This, so far as the officers were concerned, was a for* 
tnnate enough oiroumstOce, since it made it quite a 
matter of impossibility for either of the fugitives to 
leave the house they had so incautiously entered. 

Success seamed to wait thiB time upon Mr. Wriggles, 
and he was in a state of the greatest gratification imagin- 
able. Not only would a good share of the joint reward, 
which was offered for the apprehension of the three 
criminals, fall to his share, but he had as well a feeling 
of personal revenge against one of them at least. 

It might therefore be expeoted that he would not be 
behindhand in doing his utmost to oapture and lodge 
them in Newgate. 

For the third time the command to open the door in 
the king’s name was given by Mr. Wriggles himself, in 
hie loudest tones, and then, as soon as the words were 
out of his mouth, he gave his men the signal to make 
their attack upon the door. 

This they immediately did, and being provided with 
the tools necessary for the purpose, they, in a few 
moments, beat the door down from its hinges. 

Culling, then, upon the highwaymen to surrender, 
they all made a terrifio rush into the shop, followed by 
the foremost of the crowd. 

But before we relate what next took place, and how 
the men fared who had made their way in by the roof, 
we will turn back to that point in onr narrative when 
we left onr three friends face to face with the old cos- 
tumier, and relate what ensued thereupon. 

CHAPTER CXLVIII. 

THE CAPTURE OP THE THREE HIGHWAYMEN SEEMS 

INEVITABLE, BUT THE OLD COSTUMIER PROVES A 

FRIEND IN NEED. 

“ I remember yon now, munificent sir," said the old 
man, as lie held up the light in such a way that its 
beams fell upon Diok ’3 countenance. “ I have before 
bad the pleasure of being of service to you.” 

“You are right,” replied Turpin, “you have; and I 
require your aid again. These are friends of mine, and 
w e have all been sent here by Matthew Gale.” 

“That is enough, gentlemen — quite enough. I re- 
quire no other reference or recommendation. Iam ready 
to do your bidding. Let me know your commands.” 

“ We all three want a tolerably good disguise apiece, 
for whioh we are willing to pay liberally.” 

“ I have before had a sample of your bounty, good 
sir.” 

“ You shall be equally well treated if you do the job 
this time as well, and with expedition.” 

“It ie a work of time, geutlemen.” 

'• I am aware of that. Still, these disguises need not 
be so elaborate as the former one was. If yon will 
seleot three suitable Buits of olothea, we will soon have 
them on, and you can finish us off.” 

“Just so, gentlemen. Look here! You can take 
choice of these ; they are all of the proper size.” 

Neither of the highwaymen spent muoh time in 
making their selection. 

They chose three suite of a plain description, such as 
any oommonplaoe person might wear. 

This done, they proceeded to put tho olot’nes on, 
which thsy did over those they were then wearing. 

While they were thus occupied, the old man. looked 
abont among some wigs and hats. 

These he handed to our friends, and then they one by 
one came in for a share of his attention. 

Dick and Claude had already passed his hs nds and 
were in readiness, and Jaokwas all but done, when they 
all heard the unuBual bustie in the street ao nsequent 
npon the arrival of the police. 

“Hark !” said Dick. “ There is danger ! Iam sura 
of it. Someone has tracks ta, hove, and made the 
officers aware of it.” , 

"Nonsense.” 

"Silence, if you please,” interrupted’ the. old man. 
" W you will allow me I will go away and ) return with 
an account of what is going on outside.” 

“Do so,” eaid Turpin. “ I know I can ‘ irust you, or 
Gale would not have sent us here. Bring back the in- 
formation we require, and you shall be re .warded suffi- 
ciently to satisfy you.” 

‘ I make no doubt of that, "said the ol A man, with an 
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avaricious grin. “ I will not be long, good sirs. 5 will 
take the oandle with me ; you won’t mind being in tho 
dark. It will be safer, too, aa well. There are curious 
old places in the house whioh no one knows of exoept 
myBelf, and I can easily get the information you desire.” 

So saying, the old man took ur the miserable candle 
aud left the shop. 

He was not away above three minutes, but to our 
three friends they seemed like three hours. 

“ Well ?” they asked, eagerly, as soon a3 he re- 
appeared. 

He placed his fingers on his lips for them to oe silent, 
and then drawing close to them, he spoKe in a whisper, 

” The house is surronnded by police officers. Some 
are at this moment in the upper portion of thiB house, 
and which they will have some trouble in leaving, I 
rather think. At the front door of the shop is a body of 
men, who are armed with hammers anil bars which looks 
as though they intended to force an entrance.” 

“This is startling and alarming news, indeed,” Baid 
Dick Turpin. “ What is to be done P” 

At this moment it was that they heard Mr. Wriggles 
for the first time call out and command them to open 
in the king's name. 

“ Cannot you help us ?” continued Turpin, turning to 
the trembling old man. “ You tell us there are curious 
places in the bouse whioh are known to you alone, is 
there one whioh will be of servioe to us in the present 
emergency, because if there is, name your own price, 
and you Bhall have it.” 

“It is in my power,” eaid the costumier, “ to take 
you to a place of perfect eafety.” 

“ And you will do it ?” 

“ I will.” 

“ That is well, but there is no time to lose, for, hark r 
there is the Eecond command to open.” 

“ All right. They must repeat the words a third time 
before they dare venture to break in, and before then 
yon will be in a plaoe of eafety.” 

This was a most welcome piece of intelligence to our 
friends, who at fir3t had felt something very like despair 
creep over them. 

And now they heard quite plainly a hammering noise 
from somewhere overhead. 

“ That ie the other party of officers. They will have 
a door or two to break down before they can reach us. 
This way, gentlemen — thiB way.” 

The costumier led the three highwaymen from the 
shop into the little parlour behind it a3 he spoke. 

He carefully dosed the door after him and secured it. 

By the time this was done Mr. Wriggles had, for the 
third time, repeated the command, and then he shouted 
in loud enough tone for them to hear — 

“ I call upon you all to surrender ! We are here in full 
iOrce, and to hopo to escape is sheer folly ! We are 
bound to take you, deader alive, so give yourselves up at 
once, and do not foroo us to use unnecessary violence ! 
Surrender, I say, or the door will bo broken down.” 

Mr. Wriggles waited a minute or so, to see whether 
any heed would be paid to it, and then he gave the sig- 
nal to hie men to attack and break open the door as we 
have already described. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said the costumier, “ plaoe faith 
in me, and act according to my instructions, and all 
will be well. Do you premise this ?” 

“ Willingly, because it is the only chance we see of 
being able to effect our escape.” 

“ Look here, then.” 

With some surprise, mixed with curiosity, they fol- 
lowed the old man to a oupbor.ri on one side of the 
fire-place, on the other aide of whioh was » , j precisely 
similar in appearance. 

The door of the one tovinioh he led them,,!** old man 
opened. 

They saw that it reached nearly from the floor to the 
ceiling. 

It was not fitted inside with shelves as they expected, 
but round the three sidas of it a great many pegs had 
been placed, upoE whioh hung clothing in both plenty 
and variety, and, in fact, it seemed quite full. 

But though bulky, the things were yielding, and they 
easily pushed them aside. 

“ Walk iu there, gentlemen, if yon please.” 

Turpin and Claude Duval did m, but Jack held back. 
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“ Too don’t mean to say this is the hiding-place yon 
spoke of. If it is, I would rather he out of it than in it. 
You trust Nt mad the officers will find us th»re imme- 
diately.” 

“ 1 ou pr, .laed to place yourself under my directions.” 

“ I did,” caid Jack, “ and I will do so.” 

4s he spoke, he stepped into the cupboard, closely tal- 
lowed by the old man, who shut the door carefullv behind 
him. 

They were not a moment too soon, foi _ gratia crash 
reached their ears, which showed that the frontdoor had 
been broken down. 

“ Stand still and upright all of you,” said the old man, 
in a faint whisper. “You baa Decter take hold of each 
other. I am going to touch a spring, which will let the 
bottom of the cupboard down.” 

The place was profoundly dark, but they obeyed the old 
man’s words. 

They could not see what he was about, but they heard a 
faint clicking noise, like the cocking of a pistol, and then 
they felt the floor of the cupboard slowly and silently 
descend with them. 

The descent lasted nearly two minutes, although the 
distance was not above ten feet, but, as we have said, the 
floor of the cupboard sank with slowness. 

A slight shock made them aware they had reached the 
bottom, but all was as dark as before, so they could not 
form au idea of what kind of place they were in.” 

“ Step forward without fear. I shall have a light in a 
moment.” 

“ It will be safe?” 

“ Quite.” 

The old man produced some phosphorous snatches, by 
the aid of which he lighted a piece of candle, and when 
it fairly burnt up, our friends were able to see dimly 
about them. 

They were standing at the extremity of a vaulted passage. 

“ This way, gentlemen, if you please,” said the cos- 
tumier, who stepped into it. “ This way.” 

Our friends followed. 

“ And now I will show you the excellence of this con- 
trivance, and, at the same time, convince you that you are' 
perfectly safe. Watch me. My actions will be sufficient 
to explain to you, without words.” 

Hearing this, the three highwaymen looked keenly at 
what the old man was about to do. 

. The reader must please bear in mind, too, that though 
it has taken some time for us to describe all the particulars, 
yet, in reality, all took place in an incredible short space 
of time. 

As our friends stood just within the vaulted passage, 
they could see the grooves into which the floor of the 
cupboard fitted. 


The old man touched a spring, and then the square 
piece of wood, which formed the bottom of the cupboard, 
began to rise again. 

They watched it go up and up until it was lost to sight, 
and presently they heard a snap. 

“ There,” said the old man, “ all’s safe now. They will 
open the cupboard, no doubt, but they will find nothiug 
suspicious in it, and the floor will be as solid as that of 
any cupboard, and unless they know the secret of the 
spring, I defy them to reach it.” 

“ Whereabouts are we now ?” asked Turpin. 

“ Underneath the pavement of Hart-street,” was the 
reply. “ Follow me. We have nothing to fear now from 
the officers, and you will see something which will sur- 
prise you not a little." 

“ But we have no time to spare,” said the highwaymen. 
“ Every moment is of importance to us.” 

“ That I do not for a moment doubt, but, for all that, 
you will have to remain quiet somewhere until the mob 
disperse. Look here ! ” 

The old man opened a door at the extremity of the 
passage as he spoke, and what they saw beyond it did 
indeed fill our friends with surprise. 


CHAPTER CXLIX. 

ME. WEIOGLBS IS AGAIN DISAPPOINTED, AND THE HKJH- 
WATMLN PAT A VISIT TO THE EAHILT AT THE “ S.V-EB 
TON? ’* 

No words o i ore, now vnti apt or well enoaon they might 
W;,-(«jki noKvey te the reader a mat idee, of the inkaaee 


disappointment experienced by Mr. Wriggles ana ilia 
officers when, upon rushing into the shop, they # ound it 
perfectly vacant, and exhibitingjio signs whatever nf dis 
order or recent occupation. 

The hammering above, which was caused oy his first 
detatchment of men trying to break down a strong door 
which barred their further progress, still continued. 

There was a miscellaneous enough assortment goods 
in the shop, and it was pretty full, still it did not take 
them two m i nutes to assure themselves that there was no 
one in it. 

The little door leading out of it into „he parlour next 
attracted their notice. It was fastened, hut they soon had 
it open. 

By the order of Mr. Wriggles — who began to bave a dis- 
agreeable conviction creep over him that he had expended 
all his wonderful ingenuity and taken all his trouble for 
nothing — by his orders, we say, some of the men were 
sent up stairs to see whether they could not unfasten the 
door the others were endeavouring to batter dowL. 

Tbe little back parlour underwent a most rigid examina 
tion. There was not a single article in it which was not 
turned over and examined. The cupboard was opened 
and ransacked, all its contents one by one taken out, 
until it was quite, empty, but all iu vain. 

Still Mr, Wriggles had an idea that there might be 
some secret connected with the cupboard, and he sounded 
the sides and the back with the stock of a pistol, but the 
anil sound produced was pretty good evidence that all was 
solid behind. 

Then, as for the floor, the suspicion of its being moveable 
never once entered bis mind. Besides, had he not stood 
on it and found it secure. 

The conviction that his prey had escaped him im- 
pressed itself still more strongly and strongly upon him. 

Some curses of a very awful and diabolical description 
came from his lips, which it is by no means our intention 
to repeat. 

Every moment, now, that elapsed saw hia hopes grow 
fainter and fainter. 

There was not a comer in the house that was left 
unsearched. 

But, of course, there was no result. 

The officers, one and all, loelced very blankly »t each 
other, and especially Gibbs and Brice — they were actually 
aghast. 

But leaving the officers to get over their surprise and 
rage in the best manner they are able, and leaving them 
to their vain search in the costumier’s abode, we will 
return to the vaulted passage in which we left Dick 
Turpin, Claude Duval, and Sixteen- String Jack, and the 
curious old man. 

The place into which they had emerged was under- 
neath the stage of Covent-garden Theatre. 

One glance was sufficient to show them that. 

“ You scarcely expected this, did yon? But the fact is, 
I told you I was once connected with this place, and the 
passage you have seen was contrived for the convenience 
of a certain manager.” 

“ Oh ! indeed ! ” 

“And the.n when I took to that house, and used to 
prepare the actors for the stage, I often used to avail ray- 
self of this mode of getting here,” 

“ I suppose so.” 

“ I had an idea, somehow or other, that one of these 
odd days it would prove useful, and so it has.” 

“Without something of the kind,” said Turpin, “we 
should certainly by this time bave been in the hands ef 
the Philistines.'” 

“ Lead on,” said Jack, “cannot you show us a way oat 
of this place ? ” 

“ I dare say I can, but you must be careful that no one 
secs you emerge.” 

“ To be sure.” 

“ Up these steps, then.” 

* The trio followed the <Tjfi mau U p a q [ 
steps, and then stood upon the stage itself. 

The interior of the theatre looked like some vat, cavern 
in the intense darkness, for what windows there were ha 
the building, had been carefully blocked up 

ft Was quite evident the old man was vren acquainted! 
with the labyrinthine intricacies of the theatre, for fit 
threaded his way through a forest at ro pee and Kt-vr * jj 
1 with the greatest ease. 
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At length he stopped near a small door in the wall. 

« There ! ” he said, “ is the place at which the actors 
«ater and emerge. It opens into Covent-garden Market. 
.Vs I said, all yon have got to do is to take care that no 
•no observes you leave, for if they do, the circumstance 
will be sure to give birth to suspicion, for this happens to 
]>e an hour when the theatre is never visited.” 

“ I understand.” 

“ Have you the means of opening tne door r ’ asked 
Jack Kann. 

** I have.” | 

Then open it just the least oit in the world, so that we j 
can take a pee*' and sec whether there is anyone outside 
or not.” 

41 1 am at your commands, noble sir/* said tne old muu, , 
•s lie proceeded to unfasten the door. 

Haring done so, he just opened it about "naif an i 'cii, | 
and closed it again with great rapidity. I 

“ What is it ? ” asked the highwaymen. 1 


“ Nothing much,” was the reply. “There is a police- 
officer standing there, and apparently v itli his attention 
wholly fixed npon this door.” 

“The deuce there is ! ” 

“ There is, indeed ! ” 

« But it will never do to be kept prisoners here by one 
officer,” said Dick Turpin ; “ we must take some decisive 
steps at once.” 

“ Wbat shall we do ? ” 

“ I hardly know ; and yet 1 think the be' - thing to <U 
will be to take another peep ; and if be is st' there, 
endeavour to decoy him in here by some means., 

“ Let that be it, then,” said Clauds. “ I can £ y.mnw 
anvthing better, can you, J ack P 
“ No ” . „ 

“ Let ns set about it at once. 

“ You will do it, Dick ?” 

“ Yes, as I proposed the scheme. You tnree stand , 5 iae 
a little, and I will open the door again, and peep ou . ~ 
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Agreeably to these instructions, the old costumier drew 
back, and Claude and Jack took up their positions close 
to the door. 

Dick Turpin next proceeded, with all the caution 
possible, to draw the door the least bit open. He wanted 
to get it wide enough tc _.e able to see outside without the 
officer being aware of it. 

Fortunately the inside of the theatre was not only 
dark, but the doorw ay itself, owing to its position ’*• the 
large building, was in deep shadow. 

Sure enough, there was a police officer, with, apparently, 
bis eyes fixed upon the little door. 

Whether this really was so, or whether it was the result 
of accident, Dick could not tell. 

And now how to proceed, so as to effectually prevent 
the man from giving the alarm, was rather a difficult 
question. 

' Dick looked out, hut there appeared to he no other 
living creature, besides the ponce-officer, anywhere in 
sight. 

Dick opened the door a little wider. 

“ Hist ! ” he said, at the same time beckoning to the 
officer to advance. ‘‘ Hist ! ” I 

The officer saw the door open, and an ordinary-looking 
man appear at it, and heard him cry, “ Hist ! ” 

Now it will he as well here to state that this man was 
quite in ignorance of Mr. Wriggles’s movements. He 
was, in fact, merely upon night duty, and happened to he 
standing where he was by the merest chance in the world. 

Surmising that something unusual was going on, and 
not for a moment anticipating that he should run into any 
particular danger, he unsuspectingly advanced towards 
the door. 

This was precisely the result which Turpin hoped 
for and expected, so opening the door a little farther, 
taking care to stand as much as possible behind it, he 
agaiu mysteriously beckoned the officer to approach. 

On he came. 

“ Now ! ” whispered Dick to Claude, who happened to 
be nearest to him . “While I keep his attention wholly 
occupied, you spring out and drag him in.” 

By the time lie had concluded ' ^js hurried speech the. 
officer reached the door. 

“ What is it ? ” lie said. What do ” 

What more he was going to say is unknown, for Claude 
just at that moment sprang forward, and putting one arm 
round his middle, and the other hand over his mouth, 
dragged him inside. 

He was too mneh astonished to resist, until it was too 
late. 

Dick shut the door instantly. 

Claude shifted his grasp to the man’s throat. 

He struggled desperately, but it was of no avail. 

“Arope!” cried Sixteen-String Jack ; “ find us a rope, 
ancl then all will be secure.” 

“ Yes, noble sir,” said the old costumier; “bring him 
this way, and I will show you plenty of the article you 
require.’’ 

“ Lead on, then.” 

Between our three powerful friends, the officer had not 
the smallest chance. 

The old costumier still held the light, and they followed 
him to a good-sized room, which was piled with miscel- 
laneous lumber of all kinds, and especially old scenes, with 
the necessary rope tackle for moving it. 

With some of this they very quickly tied the unfortunate 
>fficer hand and foot. 

Then they closed the door, and repairs^ once more to 
the entrance. 

“ I believe,” said the old costumier, “ that you are now 
free to leave this place. Yon are disguised, but still f 
should recommend you to he cautious in yuur movements.” 

“ Do not fear,” said Dick. “ Before we go, however, 
take this purse. I do not know how much it contains, 
but it is a heavy one. We are grateful for the service you 
have rendered us to-night, for had it not been for you we 
shonld, by this time, have been in the hands of the officers. 
You will see ns again before long ! Good morning ! ” 

“ Good morning, noble sirs ! ” said the old costumier, 
with a low bow, ts the three highwaymen, one after the 
other, cautiously emerged into Covent-garden Market, 
and were quickly lost to sight. 


CHAPTER CL. 

'“LD MATTHEW SUGGESTS TO DICK TURPIN 1 MEANS iit 
GETTING OUT OF HIS DIFFICULTY. 

The moment they felt sure they were secure from obser- 
vation, the three highwaymen came to a halt. 

“ It is quite time we were at the Old Bailey,” said Dick 
Turpin. “ I am afraid, now, ws shall have some trouble 
in gaining admittance.” 

“ So do I,” said Jack. 

“ And after wliat has just occurred, it will be trebly 
perilous for us to go there.” 

“ I have uo doubt of that,” said Dick, “ hut I, for one, 
have no intention of staying away. Listen, this will be 
our best plan.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ You shall hear. Disguised as we are now, we shah 
he almost certain to pass unsuspected, hut to add to our 
safety, let us separate. I will go first, then you, Jack, 
can follow at some distance, and' iaude bring up the rear. 
All we shall have to do will be to take care that we do not 
lose sight of each other.” 

“ That will be best.” 

“ I am glad you think so ! ” 

“ I will cross over to the opposite side of the street,*" 
said Jack, “ and Claude can follow you ; we shall then still 
further remove suspicion.” 

“ Just so ! And, as we are agreed, let us start at once.” 

After these words, the three highwaymen disposed 
themselves in the manner they had arranged, and avoiding 
the more populous thoroughfares, took their course in aa 
direct a line as possible to the Old Bailey. 

St. Sepulchre’s clock chimed half-past nine as they 
reached their destination. 

As usual, there was a crowd of persons abont the 
entrance to the Sessions-house, and this was a circumstance 
very much in the favour of the highwaymen, for it diverted 
attention from them. 

They were particularly careful to keep Dick in sight. 

And now Turpin, for one whose person was so well- 
known to the police as he was, performed a very daring 
action, and one that made his two companions fairly hold 
their breath. 

Walking straight up to one of the police-officers, who 
was standing at the foot of the staircase, he- said in a 
feigned voice— 

“We have heard there is to be a remarkable trial to- 
day’. It is so, is it not ? ” 

“ Well, yes,” said the officer, completely deceived by the 
appearance of the person who addressed him. “ Tom King 
is going to he tried to day.” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“ What do you mean p ” 

“ Do yon think,” asked Dick, sinking his voice to a 
whisper, “ that you could find us a place for a guinea, 
where we could see what takes place ? ” 

“ This way, please,” said the police-officer. “ This way, 
if you please.” 

The offer of a guinea was too much for him to withstand. 

And so our three friends were comfortably installed in a 
front seat in the gallery, from whence a capital view of 
the court could be obtained. 

The result of the trial has been already made known to 
the reader. 

With an interest, which can he scarcely understood, 
they listened to all the proceedings. 

As the counsel for the prosecution stated the case, Dick 
knew it was true in every particular. 

Then when he heard it whispered that some months 
ago Tom King had robbed the judge himself of a very 
valuable snuff-box, he looked upon his condemnation aa 
certain. 

But, above all, he was interred against the counsel 
employed by Mr. Lazenby, and for which he had Daid so 
high a price. 

This, however, was unjust. The evidence was too com- 
plete, and the conviction too determined upon, for him to 
;stand the slightest chance. 

The jurymen themselves had individually felt the incon- 
venience and danger of travelling with money or nkiUa 
of any kind in their possession, and they looked upon it a* 
a duty to themselves to bring this man in guiliv. 

J ’so Dick and his friends waited there until the c«M 
wae over and the prisoner removed. 
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Then they left the court. J 

There eeemea to be no suspicion as to who they t'eally ] 
ware. ) 

By preconcerted ^TCngement they all three separated*? 
.mil made their way to old Matthew’s crib in Drury-lane 1 
by different aud circuitous routes. . 

Sixteen-String Jack was the first to arrive. ■ 

A word from old Matthew let him know that, at present j 
all was well, and that there was no new danger to appre- 1 
bend. ! 

He seated himself in the little private parlour behind 
the bar, already so well-known to our readers. 

“ I can see the result of the trial,” said old Matthew, 

“ without asking you any questions. However, it is no 
more than I expected.” 

“ Nor I,” said Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ Still, we won’t give up.” 

" Not at all. I think we have as good a chance „ow as 
ever.” 

“ Better.” 

“ Well, I don’t knew exactly for that. But "acre's 
Dick.” 

Turpin entered the parlour as he spoke. 

“ Where’s Claude ? ’ he asked. 

“ Not arrived yet.” 

“ He ought to have been here first. 1 have come the 
longest way. I hope nothing has happened to him.” 

“ Oh ! you can safely let him alone for getting out of a 
■crape. Ah ! here he is.” 

Claude Duval, looking rather flushed and excited, 
walked into the parlour, and closed the door. 

“ What is the matter ? ” asked Dick. “ How is it you 
are so late ? ” 

“ Confound it ! ” was the reply. 51 Just as I got to the 
corner of Drury-Iane I met an officer who declared he 
knew me.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“ I think he mistook me for some one else.” 

“ Not that he thought you Claude Duval ? ” 

“ No. He would have raised a greater outcry than he 
did. However, I was obliged to dispose of him.” 

“ How was that ? ” 

“ Why, just where we stood I saw a cellar under a shop, 
where a cobbler was sitting at work, and very attentively* 
observing us, so I caught hold of the officer by the back 
of the neck and the seat of his breeches, and threw him 
right in.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” laughed Matthew Gale. “ Capital. Ha ! 
ha ! ” 

“ He went in with a tremendous crash, I can tell you ; 
but I did not wait to see the result, but made my way 
here a3 fast as possible, and I believe without being 
observed.” 

“ That’s all right, then, and even if they do come peeping 
and prying, I can stow you where they will never find 
you." 

“ Thanks, Matthew. You are a real friend to us. And 
now about Tom. What are we to do ? ” 

“ That is a serious matter, Dick,” said Claude, “ and 
we must reflect before we decide how we are to act.” 

“Exactly.” 

“ What is your advice, Jack ? Do you think we lould 
do any good by breaking into Newgate ? ” 

“ I am afraid not. Rely upon it, every possible precau- 
tion will be taken to prevent his escape. They have made 
up their miuds to hang him, and without we are very 
careful they will do it.” 

“ They shall not,” said Dick, “ while I live. The diffi- 
culties which 1 have already met with, and those which I 
can see, so far from daunting me or turning me from my 
purpose, only confirm me in it. The time, now, is drawing 
veiy short, but it is yet long enough to do wonders.” 

“That is true enough,” said Claude Duval, “but it 
appears to be the most difficult and dangerous affair we 
have ever been engaged in. I was going to say hope- 
less. But we are resolved to stick to you, Dick, and help 
you, and we’U do it.” 

“ We will,” repeated Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ Thanks,” said Dick Turpin, as ne took a hand o! each 
in life own. “ Do not think the enterprise a honeles= one. j 
1 have a presentiment that we shall carry it out s”ccess- I 
fully.” 

“ But how snail we act ? ” 

There T am at present at a loss, but if e all set our I 


minds to work we shall soon think of something T bare 
no doubt.” 

“ Will you allow me to make a suggestion 

it was old Matthew who asked the question. 

Of course we will. What is it ? You have been ot 
good service to us iu this way before, my friend, and we 
.■hall listen to what you have got to say with the greatest 
attention. What is it ? ” 

“Really,” said old Matthew, as a satisfied smile irra- 
diated his rubicund countenance, “ really, what I have to 
propose is so simple, that I am almost ashamed to say it 
after the way you have spoken, for T . can tell you expect it 
to be something extra.” 

“ We do ! we do ! :: 

“ Then you will be oisuppoinied, for it isn’t.” 

“ Let us hear it, and then we can judge.” 

Very well, gentlemen ; then what I was going to pro- 
pose was, that you all three go to-night to the meeting of 
the family at the ‘ ’t hree Tuns,’ and lay the particulars of 
the case before them, and rely upon it they will hit upon 
some means of getting him free.” 

“ Capital ! ” exclaimed the three friends. 

Matthew looked pleased. 

“ That is as good a suggestion as could well be made,” 
said Dick Turpin. “ I have not ventured there since the 
night when Sir Theodore Houghton met with the reward 
he so richly deserved. That is a long time ago now, so I 
should think there would not be much danger in going 
there again.” 

“ None at all, I should say, for no one could nossibly 
expect you. It falls on a lucky night, too.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Why, this is Wednesday, and on Wednesday evening, 
as you know, there is always a full gathering.” 

“ There is, but I had forgotten it. We will lay by for 
a few hours, and then we will go. I will put the case 
plainly before them.” 

And in pursuance of this determination, Dick Turpin, 
Claude Duval, and Sixteen-String Jack, set out from tlis 
“ White Horse ” in Drury-lane, to visit the thieves’ ken in 
Seven Dials. 


CHAPTER CLI. 

DICK TURPIN RECEIVES AN OVATION FROM THE “FAMILY” 
AT THE “ THREE TUNS.” 

A LONG, low, smoke-begrimed, underground apartment, 
dimly lighted by tallow lips stuck in sconces, and placed 
at irregular distances along the walls. 

In the centre a table, many ieet in length, but dispro- 
portionately narrow. 

Seated round it upon clumsy benches, inverted casks, 
and such like articles, were some forty or fifty desperate- 
lookiug men. 

They were composed of ono branch of the persons who 
in London get their living in defiance of the laws, or, as 
they; called themselves, in their own vernacular, “the 
family.” 

The reader will remember that in the earlier portion of 
this story he was introduced he this apartment— if the 
term may be applied to such a price— as well as to some 
of the company in it. 

It was, as we then stated, situated beneath the ground- 
floor of the “ Three Tuns ” public-house. 

On this particular night— it being one upon which the 
whole of the “family” who possibly could do so assem- 
bled — the noise was prodigious. 

The chairman, who, io accordance with custom, was 
installed in a wooden arm-chair, placed upon the end of 
the table, made vain and ineffectual attempts to restore 
order. 

Every moment witnessed the arrival of some other 
member. 

It wa* not until all assembled that the ordinary pro- 
ceedings of the evening commenced. 

Then the appeals of the chairman would be listened to, 
and tolerable silence obtained. 

It was during all this wild uproar that our three fricuds 
entered. 

They were far from wishing to attract attention just 
then, so they sat djwn ur. oserved upon the seat nearest 
to the door by which they entered. 

It was the first time Claude Duval and Jack Uaim 
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nad seen the place, and they looked abont t)‘«w in- 
quiringly. • 

Bnt in its general features ihe scene presented cc f hem 
nothing new. 

It was not long, however, before the room got com- 
pletely full, and then the chairman succeeded, after many 
efforts, in procuring a temporary and partial silence. 

“ Silence, pals,” he cried. “ Silence. A very in 
portant piece of information has been given to me, and 1 
you will all hold your rows a minute 1 will tell yo>" what 
it is." 

Cries tor order now arose on all sides, ana wnen they 
had subsided the place became tolerably quiet. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the chairman, “ I have the pk_.HU re 
to announce to you the fact that there is to-night amongst 
us one who is a member of our glorious profession, and 
the most glorious member of it, too. Gentlemen, I pro- 
pose that he takes the chair on this here occasion.” , 

“ Name — name ! ” cried the rude assemblage. “ Name 
— name ! Who is it ? Who is it ? ” 

“ Order, pals, and yon shall hear. The member alluded 
to as being present is Dick Turpin, the hightobyman ! ” 
The uproar that followed this announcement is far 
beyoud all description. 

“ Hurrah ! hurrah 1 Bravo for Dick Turpin ! Where 
is he? Let him come this way ! Put him in the chair! 
Let’s urink his health! Hurrah, pals! We’ll have a 
jolly night of it! Bravo! bravo!” 

Sucli were a few of the more vociferous cries which 
could he distinguished above the Babel of other sounds. 

In obedience to this call, the unanimity of which was so 
evident, Dick Turpin rose from where he had been sitting, 
and forced his way through the throng towards the chair- 
man. 

He was quickly perceived, and then seized by a de-en 
arms, aud lifted bodily on to the table. 

In this position he was a very prominent object. 

His appearance was saluted with an applause that was, 
without exaggeration, absolutely deafening. 

He bowed low aud gracefully in acknowledgment. 

“ Take the chair ! Take the chair 1 ” was the universal 
cry. 

The man who ordinarily fulfilled the duty of president 
over the rude throng had risen from his chair, and stood 
by the side of it, bolding one of the arms. 

Dick seated himself in an attitude that was at once 
imposing and theatrical, and fresh bursts of welcome and 
applause succeeded it. 

The ex-ehairman raised his hand, and as the eyes of ail 
the company were turned in that direction the gesture 
was seen, and imagining he had something important to 
say, they prepared to listen to it. 

“ Gentlemen,” he cried, “ listen tome for one moment.” 
“ Hear ! hear ! Silence ! ” 

“ I feel a great deal of pleasure on the present occasion 
in making room for one who is far worthier to sit here as 
chairman than I am.” 

“ Hear ! he 1 ” * That'll do ! that’ll do ! ” 

But the chairman, unheeding, went on. 

“ 1 have to propose, gentlemen, that you every one fill 
up your glasses, and driuk to the health of our honoured 
chairman, the celebrated Dick Turpin, the hightobyman ! ” 
“ Hurrah ! Bravo ! ” 

Dick rose. 

Instantly all, as soon as they saw the movement, were 
silent. 

He took a tolerable-sized purse from his pocket. 

He held it aloft in the air, as high as the ceiling would 
allow him, and then let it fall upon the table. 

The coins jingled musically as they descended. 

“ There,” said Dick, “ that will pay for something al', 
round. Call the landlord, and let every one order juct 
what they like ” 

" The noise which had formerly prevailed v.as silenoa in 
comparison w :, H the uproar that succeeded this speech 
nd action. 

Dick’s popularity ».as in the ascendant. 

It was some time before all were served. 

From the elevated situation he occupied, Dick had an 
excellent view of the room and its inmates. 

So soon, then, as he perceived that every one had his 
glaes filled belore him, he rose. 

The signal was obeyed by all present, and rising to 
r fcoi, they raised the brimming glasses in the air. 


while the health of Dick Turpin was drank with every 
possible manifestation of delight. 

Then the tumult having somewhat subsided, ha pro- 
ceeded to respond ; and, amid a perfect silence, during 
which tbe eyes and attention of all were fixed upot him, 
he spoke as follows — ' 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, 1 owing, “ of course you 
> uderstand how proud and p eased I am to find 1 stand so 
well as I do in your estimation, and how grateful I feel 
for the manner in which you have drank my health. But, 
gentlemen, I came here to-night with a particular object 
in view, and tLo way in which I have been received 
encourages me to make known to you what it is without 
further preface or delay.” 

Hear ! hear ! ” interrupted a chorus of voices. 

“ Silence all ! Let’s hear what he has to say ! Hurrah 
for Dick Turpin ! Speak ! speak ! ” 

As soon as he saw a chance of making himself heard, 
Dick spoke, but as soon as he be*{an there was an imme- 
diate silence. 

“ It must he well Known to ail o. you,” he said, “ that 
my comrade, Tom King, has been captured, lodged in 
Newgate, brought to trial, and condemned to die at 
Tyburn on Monday morning. Gentlemen, Tom King is my 
friend, and, as a brave man, I honour him. It was 
through me that he was taken prisoner, and I have sworn 
to set him free. But hitherto all my endeavours have 
been foiled. The authorities have determined to bring 
him to death, and they have taken precautions such as 
never were taken before to prevent all possibility o 4 
escape and rescue. I engaged a clever lawyer to try to 
bring him off, but he failed. He still languishes in his 
cell, where four men keep guard over him, and watch his 
every movement. Gentlemen, I appeal to yon, and call 
upon you to assist me to keep the oath I made, that I 
would set him free if I had to pull Newgate down stone 
by stone to do it.” 

“We will! we will! Hurrah for brave Dick Turpin 
and his friend, Tom King ! Three cheers, mate ! We will 
get him out ! Hurrah ! down with the old prison ! Let’s 
set light to it, and burn it down ! That’ll be the plan ! 
Bravo ! ” 

Turpin began to speak, and once more all were still. 

“ I cannot express my joy at finding you so unanimous 
in your wish to aid me. Gentlemen, I beg you will 
think over the whole of the case, and decide in what way 
his escape is to be achieved. There is plenty of time for 
deliberation, but before we go any further I have some 
intelligence to communicate to you which will, I hope, 
afford you the greatest satisfaction. I ought to have 
mentioned it before, but it is not too late to repair the 
omission. Gentlemen, I have the pleasure to inform yon 
that there are two other friends of mine to-night here 
present. They are well known to you by name, and I 
hope you will give them a hearty welcome. One is the 
celebrated world-famed Claude Duval 1 the other ” — 

But Dick’s voice was drowned by the confusion which 
this announcement caused, and the other name could not 
be heard. 

Claude Duval rose, aud was instantly recognised by the 
majority of “ the family,” who crowded around him with 
every manifestation of delight. 

He was lifted on to the table as Diok had been. 

And then, after the ceremony of drinking bis health 
was gODe through, and he had briefly responded to it, 
Dick spoke. 

“ The other friend who is here present is Jack Bann, 
better known as Sixteen- String Jack ! ” 

It was now Jack’s turn to be placed upon the table, and 
he stood there in a confused, shrinking ' inner, habitual 
to him under such circumstances. 

The delight of “ the family ” at having among them at 
one tune three such very notorious characters was un- 
bounded, and for a moment Tom King was forgotten. 

Bat Dick took care to remind them of it. 

He bad anticipated a hearty welcome, but scarcely the 
ovation he had received. 

Two chairs, in addition to the one upon wl-.eb he sat, 
were placed upon the table, and Claude Dm al and Six- 
teen-String Jack seated in them. 

Then all gave themselves up to an attentive omit... ora- 
tion of the best means to be employed to effee .Tom King's 
release. 
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Many rwcans were proposed • in fact, every one ha/ > Assuredly, never did liis cell appear so pleasant ? place 
scheme of his own. as it did when he was led back to it. 

The meeting was prolonged until a late, or rathe, on The remainder of the day passed like the preceding 
early hour, and then they separated, haying agreed npot ones. 

the course to be pursued. In the afternoon, however, old Matthew paid lo.j 

What it was it is unnecessary here to say. It will [another visit, when he again assured him that all wo'.. I 
develop itself. go well, and despite whatever precautions might be taken 

The three friends reached the White House again by the authorities, they would be of no avail, and in no 
safety, and there we will leave them while we devote some way prevent his rescue, which might be looked upon as % 
space to an account of what took place in the meanwhile certainty. 

at Newgate. ‘ And then, after old Matthew had departed, the last 

j rays of daylight faded from the dungeon, and night 

rapidly came on — that night which it was determined 
CHAPTER CLII. I should be the last he should pass on earth. 

THE HANGMAN drives tom king to tyburn, and miets [ Rethrew hiniself upon his rude, hard couch. 

WITH A. SLIGHT SURPRISE. mi f wQO ^ 


Th* time passed wretchedly and wearily enough to Tom 
Iting while in the condemned cell. 


But he slept not. 

That was out of the question. 

Each hour seemed an age. 

The men who were on guard over him smoked their 


On the morning following the occurrences just related, pipes in silence, for it was only occasionally that they 
old Matthew Gale paid him a visit, and communicated to spoke to each other, and then only when necessary, 
him the results of the meeting with <£ the family ** at the A.nd so the nijjtit wore away, and morning came. 

4< Three Tuns.” There was an unusual stir in Newgate at a very early 

This intelligence was sufficient to rekindle hope in his hour. ..... 

Uiom, for, if the truth must be told, he had begun to Outside, although many hours would elapse before the 
despair procession started, a dense crowd had collected. 

A remarkable change took place in his manner after the Fr0 ™ ^ corner G f the Old Bailey nearest Fleet-street, 
interview with the worthy landlord, which the men on cached to Giltspur-street, and then far away down 
guard over him did not fail to notice, and were extra Skinner-street and Snowhul. . 


vigilant accordingly ’ Its bulk continually increased, and there was every indi- 

But nothing look place to reward them for their troubla. “J- ‘SSToS 

And so the days crept on until Sunday morning came. jjad collected. 

This was the time that Tom most dreaded, and he The news that the celebrated highwayman, whose deeds 
would have given anything to escape the ordeal of appear- had caused so great a commotion in the land, was about to 
ing in the condemned pew in the chapel, and hearing the pa y the full penalty of liis crimes, had been diffused over the 
ordinary preach the condemned sermon over him, while -whole metropolis, then by no means the gigantic place 
he would be the cyuosure of a thousand unfeeling eyes.” which it is now. 

It was a needless aggravation of the last few hours he The greatest excitement prevailed, 
had to spend oa earth As for Tom himself, although he had every confidence 

But, finding it inevitable, he nerved himself to hear it as in his friends, yet he could not help feeling the full peril 
well as he was able. of his situation. 

Tli- gallery devoted to the reception of those whose As, however, the day came, he grew much calmer, and 
curiosity brought them to the chapel was crowded with was able to, in "a great measure, shake off the nervous 
fashionably-dressed people, for it was only those who had apprehensiveness which had possession of him during the 
the means of paying handsomely who were privileged to darkness ; but that was only natural, 
see the show. The plan, too, which had been agreed upon by his 

Tom tried his beet not to do so, but he could not help friends for his rescue, was so good a one that, provided no 
shrinking a little when he was marshalled into the chapel, unforeseen accident occurred, it had every chance of 
and led to the seat appropriated to those in his position. success. 

It was rather singular that during the past week he Under the influence of these feelings, he 'vas able to 
was the only one who received sentence of death. At partake heartily of the rich breakfast placed before him ; 
that time, when so many crimes were visited with the for, as we have had already occasion to remark, prisoners 
extreme penalty of the law, it was very rarely that such a were at that time allowed to be indulged with whatevei 
thing as this occurred. The criminal annals of the period they liked in the shape of eating and drinking, and it is a 
show that on most hanging mornings five to seven or ten disgraceful, but well-known, fact, that many malefactors 
perished. were taken to the place of execution in a state of bestial 

How different it is now ! intoxication. 

Only a week or two back the writer saw in the public Tom, however, drank only sparingly of some excellent 
prints the account of the trial of a man for highway rob- wine, for Matthew had furnished him w ith ample funds. 


bery. The case was fully proved, and the prisoner found 
guilty. In the time of which we are writing the sen- 
tence would have been death upon the scaffold ; as it was, 


When the breakfast was over, several persons came int« 
his cell. 

One was the new deputy-governor, who had taken the 


the Common Seijeant committed him for two months with utmost pains to perform all his duties with scrupulous 
hard labour. exactness, and he U3ed every artifice he could think of to 

This, we think, is going to the opposite extreme, let the civic authorities perceive it. * 

The punishment is manifestly inadequate. He was followed by the ordinary, whose behaviour was 

But to return. now about as unlike what it had been as it was possible 

Tom King was, as we have said, the sole inmate of the for it to he. 
condemned pew. .Then came two of the sheriffs, who had the disagree- 

The eyes of all were therefore directed entirely upon able duty to perform of accompanying the prisoner to 
him. There was no one near h>~< to distract, any portion Tyburn. 

of their attention. One was unknown to Tom, but the other was Mr. 

The position he occupieu was about as uncomfortable ; Bland.-, whose usually smiling eo-ntenance wr° now grave 
and unenviable a one as conld well he imagined, so it will and sombre. 

not be thought wonderful that his embarrassment was « j Some turnkeys closed the procession, 
great as to make him only partially conscious of what a .is Now, prisoner,” said Mr. Cawthorn, for such was the 
taking place. He seemed to see all things through a i jatne of the deputy-governor, “ your time has come, and 
dense mist; and as for the words of Mr. Colley, the or. . i hope, for all oursakes, that you will make nc unnecca 
dinary, if they reached his ears, they most certainly did j sary bother, but submit to your fate with a good grace, 
not penetrate to his understanding. Unlock the chain.” 

It is questionable whether he ever experienced so great ^ bree of the turnkeys now came forward, 
a ieeling of relief as he did when he found, by the universal' Two of them took up their positions on either side id 
movement made bv all, that the service was at an end. Tom and placed their hands on his collar, while the olliti 
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took a bunch of keys from bis pocket, with wmch he< 
undid the massive padlock which secured him “by a chain 
to a staple firmly imbedded in the solid masonry. 

Tom was perfect./ well aware that he would gain 
nothing by any attempt at violence, so he remained Quite 
still and tractable 

Mr. Cawthorn was vastly pleased, c or, or cc .rse, ha 
attributed this peaceful demeanour to the circumstance of 
the prisoner having- been deeply impressed with the woi 3s 
he had uttered by way of caution and advice. 

It was easy to be seen tliat the good-hearted Mr. Blahdy 
was deeply affected by Tom’s position. His behaviour 
on several occasions had greatly pleased him ; he could 
see that there was about him that unmistakable impress 
of a gentleman which can never be assumed, and very 
rarely disguiled, and he much regretted that one so gifted 
and well-educated as he appeared to be, should suffer so 
ignominious a doom. 

Having been freed from the chain which confined him 
to the wall, Tom was led by his jailers into the yard of 
the prison, in which stood the horse and cart which was 
to convey him to Tyburn. 

Here the smith was in waiting to knock the rivets out 
of his fetters, for prisoners were never taken to the scaffold 
in chains. 

This ceremony was quickly performed. Long practice 
bad conferred a great degree of dexterity upon him. 

It would seem that the authorities had some idea a 
rescue would be attempted, for a large body of mounted, 
well-armed police-officers were in attendance, as well as a 
whole detachment of dragoons, who were to form a com- 
plete circle round the cart. 

Tom’s heart sank a little when, from a gloomy gateway, 
be saw these make their way into the yard. 

They completely filled it. 

Well he knew it would be no easy task to overcome 
men so well trained to the use of warlike weapons as they 
were. 

They had, too, hpen evidently selected as large, power- 
ful men, and such as would be best able to repel an 
assault. 

A great deal of bustle and c d sion took place, for 
many of the horses were very ret Vi . 

A coffin was placed across the front of the cart. 

It was a frightfully common affair, the wood of which 
it was composed was deal, painted black, while it was 
roughly fastened together with white-headed nails, which 
gave it a ghastly and horrible look. 


CHAPTER CLII1. 

PARTICULARLY relates the manner in which tom 
KING WAS TAKEN TO TYBURN. 

A plainly perceptible shudder swept over Tom King 
from head to foot as this ominous object met his gaze. 

But that was only natural. 

It was a horrible idea to make a man sit down beside 
the coffin which was to contain in a short time his own 
remains. 

One of the officials now tapped Tom on the shoulder, 
and bade him take his seat in the cart. 

He obeyed. 

Resistance would have been futile, and, worse than that, 
would have provoked ill-usage. 

He was followed by the ordinary, who, on this occasion, 
was attired in full canonicals. 

The hangman now crawled forward, and, taking the 
reins in his hand, sat down on the front of the cart. 

And so the whole procession was formed before it began 
to defile through the low arched door into the Old Bailey. 

By the usual time the whole of the preparations were 
complete. 

It was no sligtrt. consolation to Tom to think that ke^ 
was spared the indignities and exultation which Mr. Te^ ^ 
ner would have displayed on the occasion. - 

A troop of mounted nolice- well armed with ciu * 
headed the procession. 

Then, when they were in perfect readiness to start, che 
gates were thrown open. 

As this was done, Tom caught a transient glimpse of a 
countless mass of human beings, swaying to and 4-© like 
waves upon the ocean. 


The duty of these police-officers was, by forming chem- 
H Ives into a compact body, to force a passage through the 
crowd 

They walked six abreast, ^nd there wan probably fifty 
or sixty of them. 

Immediately after them came the cumbrous carnages ia 
which the sheriffs were conveyed. 

After them came another body of police-officers, but 
they were on foot. There was, certainly, not less than a 
hundred of them. 

In the centra, and completely hemmed in by them, was 
the cart containing the hangman, the coffin, the condemned 
prisoner, and the ordinary. 

Then an outer circle was formed by the detachment ot 
dragoons, whose heavy horses caused the people to retreat 
to a respectful distance. 

Tom looked upon the mass of well-armed men by which 
he was surrounded with something like dismay. 

How could his friends hope to break through such a 
force, and rescue him. 

The idea seemed absurd. 

Truly were those in power determined that on this 
occasion, at least, their victim should not escape. 

And thus, amid the shouts, screams, yells, groans, and 
hisses of the excited populace, the dismal procession 
started. 

Tom looked eagerly around him, as soon as they turned 
the corner of the Old Bailey into Skinner-street. 

But no faces which he could recoguise met his eye. 

It was, however, easy to see that the majority of the 
people, of whom the crowd was composed, sympathized 
with and were in favour of Tom King. 

This was a circumstance hat quickly forced itself upon 
the officers, though they had been previously led to antici- 
pate that such would prove to be the case. 

The appearance of Tom King alone was well calculated 
to enlist the good feeling of the people, and in addition to 
this, they had no great dislike for what he had done. 
They had none of them suffered any individual loss, for 
it was a rather notorious fact that neither he nor his 
comrade Turpin ever robbed those who could not afford 
to lose. 

As it happened, none of those who had turned out to 
witness his execution were in that enviable predicament, 
nor was it likely that they ever wonld be. 

Therefore, to them a highwayman was something more 
than an ordinary felon. 

It is ever the case that, with the uneducated, courage is 
the attribute to be admired above all others, and is the 
one held in most esteem. We suppose it will always be 
so. 

It was plain enough to he seen that, in the event of a 
rescue being attempted, they would befriend the prisoner 
and oppose the authorities. 

This is a weakness common to all mobs. 

The dense mass parted right and left before the advance 
of the solid body of mounted officers, who headed the 
procession. 

As the cart reached the top of Suowhill, Tom turned a 
little and looked before. 

Stretched up Holboru, as far as ever his eye could 
reach, w as still the same mass of closely -packed human 
beings. 

The shops were one and all closed, hut the upper 
windows were crowded with eager and excited spectators* 
while in many places the very roof-tops were thronged. 

Those persons who happened to be in Fleet-street or 
tbe Strand upon the day when the Princess Alexandra 
entered London, and saw the crowd that was there assem- 
bled, will be able to form a very good idea of wliat, 
Holborn and the Oxford-road were like upon this eventful 
morning. 

On reaching the foot of Holborn-hill, winch then waa 
a far more difficult ascent than it is at the present time, 
'he cavalcade came to a halt. 

The bell of St. Andrew’s church was tolling dismally. 

*Now,” thought Tom, “will be the opportunity 6eized 
upon by my friends to achieve my rescue.” 

But as the three minutes, during which \._ey stayed* 
passed away without the slightest manifestations being 
made, his heart tun*** cold, and a deadly sensation of 
sickness came over liiuj. 

The word was given, and once more the cavalcade 
set in motion. 
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On — on they went without meeting with anything in 
the shape of opposition v. orthy of the name. 

The crowd, which grew denser at every step, still 
ehouted, groaned, and fought, as the humour took them. 

Of course that w ide and noble street which now connects 
Oiford-street with Holbom was not then in existence. It 
is, in fact, quite a modem improvement, having been 
executed withm the remembrance of the maturity of our 
readers. 

* Its site w then occupied by a thickly-populated c-istrict, 
a rookery, in fact, where crime and violence of every kind 
found a lurking-place. 

The route to the Oxford-road then lay througn the 
heart of St. Giles’s. Indeed, that route can be taken ev sn 
now. 

There was a publie-honsfc in the High-street where 
hanging processions always halted, and where from time 
immemorial a bowl of wine was handed to the prisoner, 
who was supposed to drink the health of all the crowd. 

But Tom was in no humour to comply with this custom, 
but still he deemed it advisable to do so, lest he should 
give offence to the assembled concourse. 

The officers, too, and soldiers were given some refresh- 
ment, it being, in fact, s kind of half-way house. 

The landlord himself came out with the huge bowl of 
punch in his hands, and gave it to Tom, who received it 
with a bow. 

A loud hurrah arose from the crowd. 

The guard were instantly on the alert, but there was 
nothing to apprehend. 

Tom stood up in the cart, and, turning to the spectators, 
made another and a lower bow, and then drank some of 
the punch. 

While he did so, he took the opportunity to cast an 
anxious glance over the crowd. 

But no signs of his friends could he see. 

Tom’s hopes sank lower still, and when he sat down 
again and the procession moved on, he began in good 
earnest to prepare himself for death. 

And yet, he asked himself, could it be possible that his 
friends would allow him to he taken to death without 
making at least an effort to save him ? He thought not. 
They had doubtless some good reason for not making their 
appearance. 

And thus, alternately flushed by hope and chilled with 
the cold breath of despair, he continued on his unwilling 
journey. 

The broad country road, now called Oxford-street, was 
slowly traversed. 

As they drew yet nearer and nearer to the fatal tree, so 
did their progress become slower and slower. 

Th6 body of police found their duty of forcing a passage 
increase in difficulty every moment. 

But it was from no positive unwillingness on the part 
of those who were nearest to them that this arose. 

It was because the people were already so closely packed 
that it was next to an impossibility to compress them into 
a smaller compass. 

Very gradually, however, they gave way. 

Then the triple-tree appeared in sight. 

Tom knew it, not because he himself saw the ill-omened 
ol ect., but because of tne hoarse cry which arose from the 
people. 

And still, as Tom’s eyes roamed over the sea of faces, 
not one familiar countenance could he see. 

But let it be said, that he did not perceive one that 
bore au expression altogether inimical to him. 

But where was Dick, and Claude, and Jack ? What ha I 
occurred to prevent them from carrying out their inten- 
tions as to a rescue ? 

Were the authorities to prevail ? Was he to be a hang- ( 
man’s prey ; i 

One would have thought so from a contemplation of the 
state of affairs, 

But yet, let the chance be ever so small, his three com- 
panions were not the sort of men to give up without at 
least making an effort to save him. 

It was in vain that Mr. Colley, the ordinary, endea- 
voured to arrest his attention. All that he said was 
wholly unheeded, for Tom understood him not. 

Ihe cart now reached the fatal spot, and here a brief, 
onus'" Tvs made while some necessary forms were suh- 
••aabevl to. 


CHAPTER CL IV. 

TOM KING IS RESCUED AT A CRITICAL SIOHEN't BE BIS 
FRIENDS. 

It will he neither out of place nor uninteresting for us to 
take advantage of this interval in the proceedings of this 
terrible drama, and make the reader exactly aware of the 
manner in which persons were executed at Tyburn, inas- 
much os the mode now adopted differs widely from it, 
which makes an explanation necessary for the due com- 
prehension of the unlooked-events which so closely fol- 
lowed. 

The method now practised must he p.ecty well known. 

A firm wooden stage is erected, having at its opposite 
sides two upright beams of wood. 

Resting upon the tops of these is a horizontal beam, 
from the centre of which the rope is suspended. 

In the middle of the platform is a trap-door, secured on 
the under-side by a strong steel holt. 

Upon this trap-door the prisoner stands, the cord is 
scientifically adjusted about his neek, the white cap drawn 
over his face to conceal the convu’sion of the countenance 
All being so far accomplished, the ceremony is terminated 
by the hangman making his way beneath the scaffold and 
withdrawing the bolt. 

The instant this is done, the trap-door swings back upon 
its well-oiled hinges, and the body, falling with great 
swiftness, is stopped by a sudden jerk, which in most 
eases is sufficient to extinguish animation. 

But in the good old times they were by no means so 
humane ; the simple fact of the procession to Tyburn 
being enough to bear out that assertion. That is all done 
away with now. The execution takes place in front of 
the prison, and the needless exposure to a gaping crowd 
avoided. 

That, however, is not all. The contrivance of a scaffold 
with a trap-door in it was unthought of. 

The gallows at Tyburn was composed of three large 
beams of timber, driven equidistantly into the earth in 
such a manner as to form a triangle. 

Across these three horizontal beams were fixed, and it 
was from these the rope was hung. 

But there was nothing resembling a scaffold. The earth 
about the place was smooth and grass grown. 

This is liow the execution was performed. 

The cart containing the condemned was driven under 
the beams. 

Then the prisoner was made to stand up in the cart 
while the rope was placed about his neck. 

This done, the ordinary would finish his exhortations, 
the white cap put on, the ordinary aud hangman would 
leave the cart, and the latter, seizing the horse by the 
bridle, would strike him with a whip, and draw the cart 
from under the fatal beam, leaving the body swinging in 
the air. 

This was a mode at once barbarous and inhuman. 

The fall was gradual, not sudden, consequently there 
was no dislocation of tho vertebra. 1 , and the poor wretch 
died slowly, in all the convulsive agonies of strangulation. 

And now, after this long description, which was, how- 
ever, unavoidable, we will resume the thread of our 
narrative. 

The cart, then, containing Tom King, was drawn under 
the gallows in such a manner that one of the beams was 
directly over it. 

As the horse stopped, the crowd became profoundly 
silent. 

Close to the gallows were the carriages in which the 
sheriffs Rad been conveyed. 

In a circle round these objects, that is to sa y, Tyburn 
Tree and the carriages, were first the officers on foot. 

Then those on horseback. 

The outermost ring was composed of the detatehment 
of dragoon guards, who anything but liked their duty. 

Mr. Colley touched T»m on the arm, and asked him 
to stand np. 

He obeyed. 

Once more, and as he almost thought for the last time, 
he looked up at the sky, and then at the crowd before 
him. 

In such t dense, enormous mass, and from his position, 
it was next to an impossibility for him to particularize 
individual objects. 

He could see nothing of his friends. 
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But if he had, he asked himself, and they had been 
waiting till the present moment to make their desperate 
attempt, what chance would they have in breaking though 
the triple line around him ? 

None, he thought. 

“ Is it yiur wish, misguided yonng man,” said the or- 
•Unary, “ is it your wish to address those who have to-dayj 
assembled in order to see yon die ? ” 

“ Mo,” replied Tom. i 

“ Do you confess, young man ? Oh ! let me beseech 
you so to do, and ask pardon of your offended Deity for I 
your heinous guilt.” ( 

“ Peace,” said Tom. “ What I do I do, but never 1 >r 
oue moment will I believe that your interposition can he 
of the slightest benefit to me. So you need say no 
more.” 

The ordinary made a sign to the hangman that he had 
finished, and he immediately proceeded to pinion Tom, as 
a preliminary to placing the noose around his neck. 

And now it would seem that the whole of the persons 
there present as spectators of the fearful scene had fixed 
their eyes upon the chief actors in it, and allowed the 
whole of their attention to he absorbed. 

The officers and soldiers on guard were no exceptions. 

They had ceased to believe that a rescue would he 
attempted. 

This, as will bo seen, was exactly what our three frieuds 
calculated upon. 

While tho authorities were on their guard and on the 
look-out for an attack, they stood but a poor chance of 
achieving their design. 

When, however, they were lulled into a false feeling of 
security, and unprepared, would be tho time, since they 
would be taken completely by surprise. 

Seizing, then, upon the moment when universal atten- 
tion seemed to be riveted in one direction, the signal was 
given to attack the soldiers and police. 

It was shortly after dusk ou the preceding evening that . 
nearly the whole of the “ family ” repaired to Tyburn, and 
took up their positions around it. 

They were divided into three bodies. 

One was headed by Dick Turpin. 

The other two by Sixteen-String Jack and Claude 
Duval. 

For the reasons we have before given, it was at length 
decided that Tyburn should be the place where the rescue 
should bo attempted, they believiug that the chances 
there were much more in their favour. 

So careful, too, wore they to maintain a peaceable 
demeanour, that not the least suspicion was excited by 
their presence. At first sight they seemed mere ordinary 
people brought there by curiosity alone. 

But their eyes were all the time fixed upon their leaders, 
and the moment the signal was given they were in readi- 
ness to obey it. 

They drew their weapous, aud made a vigorous and 
tremendous attack upon the guard. 

It was irresistible, not only on account of their numbers, 
but because each man felt his heart was in his work, and 
the object for which they fought concerned him nearly. 

Simultaneously they made their attack upon the guard. 

At the same moment they cried, in stentorian tones — 

“ Hurrah for Tom King ! Down with the sheriffs ! 
Set him free ! Set him free ! A rescue ! a rescue! On| 
to them, boys ! Don’t flinch, and we are sure to win the 
day ! ” 

But if the soldiers were for a moment taken by sur- 
prise, they quickly recovered themselves, and reoeUed 
their assailants. 

And now the re mainder of the mob, who were not 
actually of the “ family,” but yet who were prepossessed 
in favour of Tom, no sooner saw this energetic movement 
to overthrow the authorities, than cbey at once ler f their 
aid. j 

In tact, it is probable they would have done this earlier, 
but they wanted a leader to give them the wo^d of 
command. 

In comparison wim the number of the people, the 
■soldiers aud polite were hut a handful, and though well- 
discipfined and fully armed, they gave way before the 
pressure. 

Foremost in the throng, and inciting the people on to the 
•fmost, the three friends. 


With desperate energy they strove to fight their way tr 
the triple tree. 

But upon the first intimation of the attack, iha sheriff*, 
had aoted with the greatest presence of mind. 

Even if the crowd proved the victors the? determined 
the victory should he a bootless one. 

There was yet time to hang the crirmntw. 

They might do with his dead body what they thought fit. 

But Turpin saw this, and so did Claude and Jack, and 
they determined, at all hazards, to defeat it. 

Tom King was unable to help himself in the least. * 

Je was standing up in the cart. 

The fatal noose was ahout, his neck. 

The white cap drawn down over his countenance. 

His arms and legs were pinioned. 

He was, therefore, not in a position to so much as 
struggle to avert his doom. 

The soldiers and police closed round the gallows, as the 
crowd pressed onwards : closer and closer to it they drew. 

The “ family ” fought like demons, and with a fury that 
nothing could withstand. 

The hangman stepped out of the cart. But as he did so, 
his foot slipped, and he fell to tho ground. 

Quickly scrambling to his foot, and uttering some most 
awful curses, he ran to his horse’s haaa, and catching him 
by the bridle, made him start. 

The cart moved. 

CHAPTER CLV. 

THE AUTHORITIES ARE EXASPERATED AT _.JE DEFEAT 

OF THEIR SCHEME, BUT TAKE MOST EFFECTUAL STEPS 

TO CAPTURE THE FOUR HIGHWAYMEN. — DICK TURPIN 

IS DULY MADE CAPTAIN OF THE BAND. 

Tom King heard the wheels revolve, and felt the cart 
going from under his feet. 

Another moment and he would be suspended. 

But that moment was uot destined to arrive, for just as 
the hangman set the cart in motion, and before it had 
moved more than a few inches, Claude Duval broke 
through the ranks, and, with one well-directed blow, laid 
the hangman prostrate, and stopped the cart. 

Then, with an agility which no oue would have given 
him credit for possessing, he climbed into it. 

It was just at this moment that Dick Turpin reached: 
the other side of the cart, and, leaning forward in his 
saddle, he took Tom in his arms. 

“ Quick, Claude ! ” he cried. “ Quick, for your life ! 
Get on to the coflin, and cut him down! I have hint 
safe ! ” 

How grateful those words were to Tom King. 

He liad heard all the confusion that had taken place, bui 
seen nothing. 

Claude Duval lost not a second in obeying Dick’s 
instructions, and, taking a large sharp knife from his 
pocket, he mounted upon the coffin, and severed the repe- 
at a stroke. 

Dick caught Tom as he fell, and, exerting his utmost 
strength, placed him ou the saddle before him. 

Then he took a hasty glance at what might, with every 
propriety, he called the field of battle. 

The conflict continued, but its violence wa~ much 
abated. 

The scene was one of inextricable confusion. 

By the dead weight he held he could tell that Tom had 
fainted. 

He undid the rope that had become drawn rather 
tightly about his neck, and tore the cap from off his face, 
so that his breathing should not be obstructed. 

“ Get clear, if you can,” shouted a voice from some- 
where above, “ and do so as quickly as possible. There 
is a reinforcement coming.” 

Dick Turpin raised his eyes the moment these words 
kreachod his ears, and then he saw, very much to his sur- 
prise, one of the men ho had brought with him, on the 
horizontal beams of the gallows. 

From his elevated position he was o.c course able to 
command a very extensive view. 

“ (ret clear, Dick ! ” he said again, " 1 can see the glit- 
ter of soldiers on the Oxford-road, and there is a tremen- 
dous cloud of dust ! It will take them some lew minutes 
to get here, but you must be off before they come. 01 it 
will he all over with you.” 

“ We must fight our Way through the noM-er* 
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[DICK TURPIN AND HIS FRIENDS BEARING OFF TOM KING.] 


police,” said Claude Duval, as he jumped off the coffin. 
« Once among the crowd all will be well. They will open 
a way for ns, and cover our escape. Where is Jack t 

“ Here,” Baid a voice, and Sixteen-String Jack, looking 
very much the worse for the encounter, presented himself 
before them. 

“ Are you hurt?” asked Turpin, anxiously. 

“ Not to epeak of. We have gained our purpose ; the 
battle is wod. Is Tom all right ? ’ 

« He has fainted,” said Dick, “hut that was from the 
sudden revulsion of feeling, no doubt.’ 

« Be off with you,” said the man on the top of the gal- 
lows - “ be off, or you will all be oaptured. There ie a 
large body of soldier.- coming. In a few minutes they w dl 
be upon the spat.” 

« Soldiers ? ” repeated Jack, m accents of surprise, for 
he had not heard the man’s former oommunieation. “ How 


“We must not stop to inquire,” said Claude DuvaL 
« The coast, is clear now. I will get my horse. 

As he spoke, Duval took from his pocket a large steel 
whistle, aDd blew upon it a blast of exceeding shrillness. 

This signal was thrice repeated. 

The clear, shrill sounds rose high above all the surround- 
'ing din. . , , 

l Ere the last notes had become extinct, two men, mounted 
Upon magnificent horses, rode into the little dear space 
ft£at was immediately around old Tyburn-tree, for the 
express instructions the family had received were to seep 
» g dear a space round it as they could, and to use their 
efforts to drive the soldiers and police steadily m one 
direction away from it. . , 

These instructions were most admirably carried out Dy 
tbd fanaaly. 

Claude and Jack sprang into them saddles as soon as 


he had not heard the man’s former oommomeation. “Bow ! “d J amt spra g f ba ,j yagate< j 

eoold they have sent for find obtained a reinforcement m toe two men who had orougnt we 
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“ TYe are ret 4 r,” '"id Sixteen-String Jack. “ Captain, 
four order*.” 

“ Forward, then," ;tid Dick, “ since you will have it 00, 
You, Claude, lead the way, and Jack keep at my side.” 

“ Right!” was the immediate reply, and Claude Duval ' 
rode a few steps in advance. 

He was closely followed by Turpin and Jack Ra a. 

Black Bess had enjoyed a long interval of rest, and was 
therefore strong and able to bear, without inconvenient •> 
double burden. 

Tom King was placed in front of Dick, aria was re- 
tained in his position on the saddle bv Dick’s arm. 

With his other hand he held the reins, so that it wat ' 1 
necessary for some one to be at his side to defend him. 

No signs of returning animation showed themselves in 
either Tom’s feoo or form. 

As soon as they saw the three highwaymen hearing off 
his body, they uttered a stentorian cheer, and, as Claude 
had predicted, opened a lane to allow them to pass 
through. 

“Taanks, my friends,” cried Turpin. “Many thanks 
for the assistance you have rendered me to-day. I shan’t 
forget it, you may depend.” 

And so, with similar speeches, he greeted the people as 
he passed onwards. 

But the lane which had been made closed up after, 
even as the water closes around the rudder of a ship, 
leaving no traoe whatever of its progress. 

Our friends had aeached somewhere about the centre of 
the crowd, when a loud blast upon a bugle reached their 
ears. 

Jaok turned, and looked back. 

The cavalry, of whose approach they had been fortu- 
nately apprised, had reached the outskirts of the crowd, 
whe?«* a scene of the utmost confusion was taking place. 

' The bugle blast which Jack bad heard was a signal for 
the soldiers to charge. 

This was about as ill-advised a step as they could well 
have taken, for it brought them into immediate collision 
with the populace. 

Their heat polioy would have been to conciliate them. 

But the officer in command was one of those obstinate, 
pig-headed fellows, who always attempt to do everything 
by force, and so he gave the order to charge. 

fie had experienced a great deal of difficulty in gettiug 
so far. 

Some explanation of their presence on this occasion is 
due, aud we may as well give it hero at onoe. 

It must, then, be understood that on that very morning 
a communication was forwarded to the Secretary of State, 
whose contents were of rather a startling character. 

The sum and substance of it was, that the writer had 
good grounds for believing that a desperate and well- 
organized attempt would be made to rescue Tom King 
upon the arrival of the procession at Tyburn, and that 
the attack would be headed by three daring aDd notorious 
highwaymen, to wit : Dick Turpin, Claude Duval, and Six- 
teen-String Jack. 

Now, ns a general rule, the Secretary of State, as all 
sensible persons would, took no heed of anonymous letters, 
aud, therefore, having perused this one, he threw it into 
the fire. 

in spite of himself, however, its contents would obtrude 
upon his mind, and he felt very uncomfortable indeed. 

He did not like to break through his rule, and notice an 
anonymous letter. 

Nor did he like the idea of allowi jg thv opportunitv of 
capturing the three highwaymen to pass by. 

So, after wasting a great deal of time in fruitless 
[.‘Irate, he resolved to a troop of Light Dragoons to 
Tyburn. 

/is, we have seen, this was done. 

But the Secretary was so long making up his mind, 
tha' the opportunity was lost, fur, instead of arriving 
at the time ttiev did, they ougk- to have aoeompai.itd 
the procession. 

A properly dr.-v .vn-up and legal document was given to 
Sue commanding officer, empowering him to capfrt'e the 
.tun ee hi jhwavinm, and lodge them in any one of his 
majesty's yp.-.l,, <J< good men and true loyal subjects 


were called upon to render the soldiers all the assistance 
in their power, to enable them to rcoomphat the end 
desired. 

Thus armed, the officer set out. 

, He was in a very bad temper at the duty whim had 
neen assigned to him, and so, too, were all ma men, for 
the military never like performing the duty o* nr’-ee 
officers. 

What little patience the hot-headed offio-r possessed 
was quite exhausted with the time aud trouble he had to 
force his passage through the mob to Tyburn. 

On arriving, he Raw »>. once that the rescue bad already 
taken place. 

Then he ordered the bugle to be blown, and gave the 
signal for a charge 

Thus attacked, the mob at once turned round and de 
fended themselves, and a regular riot was the consequence. 

The forms of the three highw aymen, being on horseback, 
were plainly visible to the officers and his men, and they 
endeavoured to out a passage direct to them, through the 
living mass. 

And however well the crowd of unarmed men stood the 
charge, they were compelled to give way before the sabres 
of the soldiers, who used them without mercy. 

And so they struggled through the mob. 

Yet, in spite of all their exertions, they could not gau; 
upon their prey. In fact, the distance between them did, 
if anything, increase ; for our friends, having reached the 
outskirts of the mob, were able to make better progress, 

Still, their perils were very far indeed from being over. 


CHAPTER CLYI. 

THE TROOP OF LIGHT DRAGOONS CHASE THE FOUR 

HIGHWAYMEN ALONG THE EDGW ARE-ROAD, BUT LOSE 

SIGHT OF THEM AT BROCKLEY HILL. 

Too late the commanding officer perceived that he had 
made a false move, and that it would have been better not 
to charge the mob at all, but waited on the outside of it, 
anckthen made the attempt to capture the highwaymen. 

But although he felt the full force of this conviction, he 
would not allow it to appear in any way whatever. 

The people, however, seeing the desperate manner in 
which they had acted, rather shrunk from them. Still, 
they were only able to go at a walking pace. 

In the meantime our friends had got clear of those who 
bad been of such important assistance to them, and reached 
the Edgware-road. 

Then the people, as soon as they saw them break into a 
gallop, conceived they had done enough, and no longer 
offered even the semblance of resistance, but opened to allow 
the soldiers to pass through them, even as the highwaymen 
had done. 

But these were neither members of the family, nor were 
they those who had suffered from the charge of the 
dragoons. 

Away went Claude and Jack, urging the beautiful horses 
which they bestrode to the utmost, but, despite of her 
double burden, bonnie Black Bess kept ahead with ease. 

Ere long, however, the numerous band of dragoons 
came thuuderiug along the road after them. 

The troop was one that had been long distinguished for 
the beauty and fleetness of its ltorses, aud that was the 
reason it was selected, in case they should have to chase 
the highwaymen. 

The road was broad and level. It was, moreover, firm 
beneath the horses’ feet, and the speed they made realty 
V. as ainuzmg. 

Neither of the highwaymen spoke, for- ceuverutios 
would Lave been next to an impossibility. 

Tbs whole of their attention, too, vms m .oofe 

ing to th* safety of their horses, for a false eSt>p or a slip 
would have heon fatal. 

Tom showed no sinus of recovery, and ibis was a cir- 
cumstance that filled Dick Turpin with uma-iness. He 
began to fear that the rope hud already pressed with 
sufficient tightness round his neck to strangle him. 

Or lie knew that it not unfreqnently happened that " 
s u.iilen and unexpected deliverance- from any gt 
peril resulted in death. 
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An instance of this was given to the writer some three 
years back. The narrator was an eye witness. At the 
time spoken of ha was a resident in Dublin, and business 
took him requenfly to the barracks there. On one occa- 
sion a soldier was sentenced to be shot, though the offence of 
■Which he was found guilty would be deemed oy most a 
trivial one. Some hopes that the sentence would he miti- 
gated were entertained, but the morning for the execution 
arrived without bringing with it anything official. The 
man was led out to die. 

An order was made that all civilians should be excluded 
from the barracks, hut the nairator contrived to evade 
this order, and was present in the courtyard. A small 
body of soldiers, destined to perform the disagreeable 
duty of executioners, were marshalled forward, and 
the guns loaded. The condemned man, who was calm 
and composed, was led ont and blindfolded. A hand- 
kerchief was placed in his hand, the letting fall of 
which was to signify that he was ready. An intense 
silence prevailed, but it was presently broken by the loud 
tones of an officer, who cried, “Make readv ! ” The 
rattling of muskets immediately followed. “ Present ! ” 
cried the officer again. The guns were pointed at the 
doomed man, who at that moment let fall the handkerchief. 
Then followed a moment’s awful stillness. The soldiers, 
with their fingers on the triggers of their guns, awaited 
the command of their officer io fire. But the word never 
came. The feelings of all present were wrought up to 
the highest pitch. None could imagine the cause of the 
delay, until it was announced that the condemned man 
was reprieved. The poor fellow rose to his feet as soon 
as the words reached his ears, but he almost immediately 
fell backwards. It was thought that he had swooned 
from excess of emotion, but, upon examination, it was 
found that he was quite dead. Joy and the sudden 
delivery from death had killed him. 

Such is the substance of the narrative related to the 
writer. Some of the minor details may not be quite 
correct, but still the story is told as near as he remembers 
it. For the truth of it he cannot, of course, vouch, though, 
as before stated, the gentleman who related the incident 
stated that he was present, and well acquainted with the 
whole of the particulars. 

Of the humanity of the military authorities nothing 
need be said. 

Let us resume. 

Turpin, then, finding the insensibility of his friend 
continue, was afraid that joy had killed him. 

He had no opportunity, however, of ascertaining whether 
this was actually the case, for their pursuers were hard 
upon their track. 

They would have, too, a very difficult job to escape, even 
if they were so fortunate as not to be captured, which 
was, of the two, by far the most probable event. 

But when men feel that life and liberty depend upon 
their exertions, it is wonderful what deeds they can per- 
form — such ac under less dominant influences they would 
not dream of attempting. 

The soldiers, too, were indefatigable, and tore along in 
ursuit of the highway men at a tremendous speed. They, 
owever, were not actuated by such a powerful one, but 
almost. They felt they had a disagreeable duty to per- 
form, and, therefore, the sooner they performed it the 
better. 

Besides, the little fracas with the mob had warmed 
their blood, and they began to have a personal feeling in 
the matter, which increased every moment. 

Then., again, there are few to whom hunting is not a 
most delightful sport, and they were huntsmen in every 
sense of the term, only theirs was of the most exciting 
character, for the game they hunted was human beings 
They spared neither whip nor spur. 

Still, in spue of all their exertions, they could not get 
on so well as they wished. Do what they would, the high- 
waymen maintained the same distance betweem them, and 
that distanoe was just out of gunshot. 

They came on, too, in a straggling throng, for those 
who rode the fleetest tiorses were foremost. Had they 
have kept in rank, and all moved at one regular pace, they 
would have stood no chance whatever of capturing their 
praj- , . . 

b When making their arrangements for Tom’s rescue, our 
tfieuds had not calculated upon such an energetic pursuit, 


nor did they anticipate that Tom would be incapable o! 
helping himself. In fact, a horse had been provided for 
him to mount npon, but which, under the circumstances, 
they deemed it best not to encumber themselves with. 

All pur readers may not be aware that the Edgwaro- 
rood is a broad turapike-road, running in a north-westerly 
direotion from London. For exactly ten miles its course 
is a straight line, deviating not in the slightest perceptible 
degree, having not an appreciable cr.cvc luring the whole 
of that long distance. 

Many people have, no doubt, been idled with admiration 
when they saw it, and remarked what a beautiful road it 
was, but our three frieiHls were quite of a contrary opinion, 
at all events, just then. 

It gave them no opportunity of evading those in pursuit, 
for they were all the time in sight. 

Had there been a bend in the road, the ease would have 
been different. Once free from the observation of their 
foes, they might have a chance of finding some place of 
refuge. 

There was do help, therefore, but to keep straight on. 

The road was familiar to all three of them, and they 
knew that a bend in the road would not occur until they 
reached Brockley Hill, at which place it curves round 
rather suddenly to the right. 

In a little more than a mile, however, it resumes its 
former direction, and continues in a straight liue to St. 
Alban’s. 

This bend in the road, then, was the only chance they 
had of being out of sight of the dragoous, and it was there 
that they calculated upon being able to strike across the 
country. 

Such being the case, it was obviously their best policy 
to strain every nerve to place as great a distance as they 
could between them. 

At the rate they were going at, the ten miles wai 
very soon accomplished, and the bend in the road reached. 

As they swept round it — which they did with great 
swiftness — Sixteen-String Jack turned in his saddle, and 
looked back. 

The foremost of the soldiers was rather more than three 
quarters of a mile distant. 

The large or principal body about a mile off. 

The cloud of dust which their horses threw up made 
their position apparent. 

Our friends kept on for half a mile further, and then 
came to a halt. 

Their pursuers were neither within sight or hearing. 

An anxious consultation now took place as to what was 
best to be done ; but scarcely had they commenced, than 
Turpin perceived Tom King evince some signs of return- 
ing consciousness. 

This was an event which filled him with joy. 

“ You must not heed him now,” said Sixteen-Strimr 
Jack j “in something less than five minutes the dragoons 
will reach this spot. That, then, is all the time we can 
hope to have to reach some place of concealment, for to 
continue the race would he nothing hut folly 1 What are 
we to do P ” 

“ I know not what will be best,” said Turpin. 

“We must do something, without you intend to fall 
into their hands.” 

“ This will serve as in place of nothing better,” exclaimed 
Claude Duval. “ Look here.” 

He pointed to i board, which was fixed on the top of 
some wooden palisadings, on the left hand side of :he road. 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ Draw nearer, and you will see.” 

“‘Thig house and grounds to let ’’’said Jack, 

reading the words upon the board. “ Capital ! That will 
do it. We shall find safe refuge there for a little while, 
beyond all doubt. Do you not think so, Dick ? ” 

“ Yes— yes.” 

“ Then leap over the palings without loss ef time, or 
the dragoons will be npon us.” 

Indeed, at this moment the beat of the horses’ hoofs 
npon the hard road came quite plainly to their ears, »Dd 
impressed upon them the imperative necessity there waf 
for them to be expeditious in their movements, if they in- 
tended to elude capture. 
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CHAPTER CLVII. 

felCK TURPIN DECIDES UPON TAKING SHELTER FOR A 

TIME IN MINERVA VILLA, BUT SOON FINDS IT TOO HOT 

TO HOLD HIM. 

“ Keep still, for he/wen’s sake ! ” 3aid Dick Turpin to 
Tom King, as he backed Boss to the opposite side of the 
road. “ Keep still until we are over. It will be taxing 
the mare’s powers to the utmost to put hei - to such a leap 
as that.” 

This was unquestionably true. 

Very few horses could be found who would liavo faced 
such an obstacle as that palisading. 

It was between four aud five feet in height, and on the 
other side grew a quick -set hedge, which made it at least a 
foot higher iu the lowest part, and, of course, considerably 
wider. 

No slight achievement would it bo for a horse to leap 
such an obstruction, aud for any one to do so that carried 
a double burden seemed quite beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility. 

But Black Bess was a creature of no ordinary stamp, 
as the extraordinary deeds which she performed will tes- 

ut, as Dick said, he was now taxing her to the utmost. 

He patted her neck encouragingly, taking the reins in 
his teeth while he did so, and then gave her tho impulse 
forward. 

She obeyed it with the utmost willingness, and, making 
a tremendous rush, cleared the palings gallantly, alighting 
on her feet on tho soft turf on tho other side with a barely 
perceptible shock. 

All who have had anything to do with horses must have 
noticed how great an influence examplo exerts upon them. 

So it was with the two horses upon which Claude Duval 
and Sixteen-String Jack were seated. 

Without the example of Black Bess before tbem, the 
probability is they would never have accomplished tho leap ; 
as it was, they performed it with apparent ease. 

Claude’s horse, however, missed his footiug upon reach- 
ing the earth, and fell on to liis knees. 

lie struggled to liis feet again. 

Then all three highwaymen dismounted. 

The trampling of the dragoons sounded nearer. 

The place into which they had so unceremoniously 
leaped appeared to be a park or shrubbery, but, whichever 
it might be, it was in a very neglected condition. 

The ground was covered to a depth of several inches 
with decayed leaves, and this explained at once how it 
was Black Bess had descended so tightly. 

Dick Turpiu laid his comrade Tom upon the bed of 
leaves, and gave him the strictest injunctions to neither 
move or speak. 

Then he took Bess by the bridle, and led her close to 
the palings. 

Claude and Jack immediately followed his example. 

All now awaited with extreme impatience and anxiety 
the approach of the dragoons. 

In the positious they then occupied, it was quite impos- 
sible for anyone passing along the road to see the least 
vestige of them. 

Nor would the hard impacted roadway receive any im- 
pressions of the horses’ hoofs, to show at what part the 
leap was made. 

The only risk they ran was that, at a critical moment, 
the horses might, by some slight sound or movement, 
betray their whereabouts. 

This, however, they considered a remote contingency. 

Another circumstance in their favour was that, at the 
time they halted, they were out of bearing of the soldiers ; 
consequently, the officers would be out of hearing of tbem. 

There would bo no sudden cessation of the horses’ foot- 
steps to generate the suspicion that they had sought a 
hiding-place on the roadside. 

For all that, their position was a tickVisS. one. There 
was a clianco of their being discovered, in the event of 
which, all resistance would be futile : captivity or death 
inevitable. 

The clanking of the soldiers’ accoutrements could now be 
heard, mingled with the rapid hoof-beats. , 

Another moment and they would reach the spot where 
out friends were concealed. 

Placing their arms round their horses’ necks, and keep- 
ing a firm hold upon their bridles with the other hand, 


the three highwaymen sought, by gentle oarcsses, to keep 
the creatures quiet. 

Of Black Bess Dick had little fear, but the other two 
were strange horses, and the worst was to be looked for. 

Then the soldiers swept by with undiminished speed. 

It was evident they had no suspicions as yet. 

The noiso they made, and the cloud of dust which 
enveloped them, were something prodigious. 

But the highwaymen did not venture to make the least 
movement until the last of the throng was almost out of 
hearing. 

Then, animated by one impulse, all three directed their 
steps to where Tom King had been laid. 

Upon their approach, however, he rose. 

A glance told them that he had not only quite recovered, 
but that he fully comprehended their situation. 

“ Waste no more time with me ! ” he said ; “ You have 
for my sake already run too many risks. Let us proceed 
to action ! ” 

“Spoken like yourself!” said Claude and Jack, both 
grasping him by tho hands. “ Wo have met under 
strange circumstances, but let us hope it will be a long 
period before we separate.” 

“ Thanks ! ” said Tom King ; “ hut we must defer such 
speeches to a better opportunity. Those who are in pur- 
suit of' us, and who, I take it, from the clatter they made, 
to be soldiers” 

“ They are. A tvoop of light dragoons.” 

“ I thought as much. They have passed us ; but you 
cannot tell how soon they may meet some one on the road 
who will tell them no one answering to our description 
has gone by." 

“ We cannot,” said Turpin, who was beyond measure 
pleased to find his comrade’s mind so clear ; “ aud in the 
event of such a thing, they will immediately guess wo 
have sought shelter somewhere, and will turn hack, and 
make a vigorous search.” 

“ There can he no doubt of that,” said Claude Duval ; 
“ so the sooner we see about making our position more 
secure, the better. You lead the way, Dick.” 

Turpin led Bess forward, taking pains to keep as much 
in the shelter of tho trees as possible. 

“ What place is this ? ” asked Tom. 

“ I do not know the name of it,” replied Turpin ; “ hut 
while we were in the road deliberating as to what course 
we should pursue, Claude saw a board stuck up with 
words painted upon it to the effect that there was ;i house 
and grounds to let. These are the grounds, and there, 
look, is the house.” 

Dick Turpin, as he spoke, raised his arm, and pointed 
to a gap in the trees, through which a view of a large and 
substantial-looking stone mansion could be obtained. 

Claude .and J aclr, who were in the rear, pushed forward 
when Turpin pointed, to see what it was. 

1 1 was the front of the house which they saw. 

Before it was a very spacious lawn, skirted by a broad 
carriage drive. 

This, however, was in many places scarcely distinguish- 
able from the lawn. Both were completely overrun with 
weeds. 

The house, too, had an appearance of neglect about it, 
or, more properly speaking, it was in that state of dilapi- 
dation into which houses so soon fall when they are left 
unoccupied. 

With buildings the natural order of things is reversed. 
They wear out quickest when they arc not used. 

“ It looks a cheerless place, does it not ? ” said Turpin. 

“It does, indeed.” 

“ Would it be safe, think you, to venture upon the 
lawn ? ” 

“ In my opinion it would be wisest not to do so. You 
stand a chance of being seen.” 

“ I know that, hut I was wondering which would be the 
best plan to adopt, to push forward and get out into some 
of the cross-country lanes, of which there are so many 
hereabouts, or to take shelter for a time within the house 
itself.” 

“ That will, I expect, be rather a difficult point to 
settle,” said Claude. “ My first Idea was that the place 
would afford us capital means of concealment.” 
j “ But yet,” said Jack, “ it looks to me mors reasonable 
to endeavour to place a great as distance as we 
between ourselves and the dragoons.” 
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"Bo it does,” Baid Tom, “I quite agree with Jack 
there.” _ j 

* Then pen .ps von will agree wit'h me in this as well, ; 
that the safest rood for us to take to escape the dragoons 
would be the road back to London, provided, of course, 
that we can do so without their knowledge, for if they 
ehase-i us back to London we should be irrevocably lost.” 

“ V jg a bold idea,” said Tom, “ to think of running 
into toe jaws of danger in that manner, and yet I should 
not be surprised if the daring nature of the act did not 
carry safety along with it.” 

“That is just the view I take of the case,” said Jack. 

“But,” exclaimed Duval, “it will never do for us to 
remain consulting here. If we do, all the chances will be 
lost.” 

“ There are three courses open,” said Turpin. “ One is 
to take refuge in the house— another to seek an entrance 
into some of the cross country lanes— and the other to 
ride back towards London. Now, which shall it be ? You 
must decide at once ! ” 

“We will leave it to you, Dick,” was tlio unanimous 
reply. “ What you think the best to do shall be done. 
Speak.” 

“ I will,” replied Turpin, “ because I think by so doing 
that valuable time may be saved. The soldiers seem to 
have gone on, and in my opinion the safest thing we can 
do will be to lie snug in yonder house until a bit of the 
bother is blown over, and the vigilance of the authorities 
relaxes.” 

“Agreed,” cried the three highwaymen. “Lead the 
way, Dick. We will follow.” 

Having thus decided, they proceeded, without further 
loss of time, to seek an entrance. 

In order to do this, Dick, after a rapid survey of the 
exterior of the mansion, did not go upon the lawn, hut 
continued to force a passage through the trees round to 
the back part of the house 

This they found very secluded. Indeed, there was no 
dread of their being overlooked from any quarter. 

But the neglect which they noticed in the front, was 
much more apparent in the back part of the premises. 

Crossing a garden, which alone was the very personifi- 
cation of desolation, our friends came to one of those 
French windows, as they are called, which reach from the 
ceiling to the floor, and open in the manner of folding- 
doors. 

This they instantly fixed upon as the place where an 
entrance would be most easily effected, and this proved 
quite right, for they got the window open without a very 
great deal of difficulty. 

“ The best plan,” said Turpin, “ will be to bring all the 
horses into the house with us. They can easily come 
through the window, and then we know they will be quite 
safe.” 


CHAPTER, CLVIII. 

THE SOLDIERS, DIRECTED BY HR. GROVES, APPROACH 
THE EMPTY VILLA AND SURROUND IT, WHICH PILLS 
OUR HIGHWAYMEN WITH CONSTERNATION. 

Whether or not the empty house would prove a safe 
place of refuge depended entirely upon one condition. 

That condition was an obvious one. 

It was that the officers should not learn in any way that 
they had taken shelter there. If they did, their predica- 
ment would be an awkward one indeed, for to be besieged 
in a place of that Bort by bo many well-armed men would 
be no joke. 

But »hat Turpin thought was, there was no mode that 
he could think of by which the soldiers could be made 
aware that they had taken shelter there at all, and con- 
sequently that being a never-visited place they would be 
safer there than they could possibly be elsewhere. 

Passing through the room into which they had come by 
means of the French window, they emerged into a hall of 
very tolerable dimensions, 

Thai was the lightest place in the house, for hi the 
rooms the shutters had been closed, so that, except where 
a few rays of daylight made their way through the chinks, 
they were in utter darkness. i 

But in the hall there was a very good Bupply of light. I 
ft came in through a fan-light over the door, and also 1 




through a large and beautiful stained-glass landing, which 
could be seen just at the bend in the stairs. 

They had no trouble in tying the horses to the balusters, 
and then they felt themselves quite free fr- go where they 
chose. 

“ Let us ascend,” said Dick ; " not only shall we be in 
lighter rooms, but also from our elevation able to command 
a view of the surrounding country, which may prove an 
advantage to us.” 

“ Most decidedly,” said Sixteen-String Jade. “ I only 
hope they don’t como here to look for us, for as sure as 
they do we shall be in a fix.” 

“ I do not anticipate such a thing, myself, even for a 
moment, though there is no harm in being prepared.” 

“ None at all, and now that brings me round to the 
subject I spoke of once before. Tom, my boy, I want 
; you to give me your attention for half a minute.” 

“ What is it, Claude? ” 

“ I will tell you in a very few words. The other day, 
while we were all three talking about your escape, Jack 
and myself came to the determination to form ourselves 
into a band of four, as soon as you were free, and place 
ourselves under the command of Dick, who should be our 
leader, or captain, or whatever you like to call him. All 
we want is for you to consent to the proposal.” 

“ Then you have it, and, if you will believe me, I never 
said yes to anything more willingly in my life. It is the 
best plan of action that could possibly be adopted.” 

“Hurrah!” said Sixteen-String Jack and Claude Duval, 
in the same breath. “ Hurrah ! I thought you would 
agree to it.” 

“ I do. Together, I believe we may do much, and be 
safe, but separated we could do nothing, and shonld, in a 
short time, take a ride to Tyburn, as I did to-day. Indeed 
my own case is about as good an instance of what I say 
as could very well be found. Had I been alone I should 
have perished, but through having you for my allies, 1 
have been saved, and, to the end of my life, I shall always 
feel grateful to all three of you for what you have in done 
in my behalf.” 

“ Come on, ” said Dick, “ we have only done by yon 
what you would have done by us ; I am impatient to see 
the upper part of the house.” 

“ Lead the way, then, and we will quickly follow yon,” 
answered Sixteen-String Jack ; “ 1 am quite as impatient 
as you are.” 

Turpin sprang up the stairs, with his comrades at his 
heels. 

Upon reaching the lauding they saw before them a 
number of doors. 

Dick choose one which he imagined, from its position, 
would have its window situated in front of the house. 

“ Hold back,” he said, “ we must not show ourselves, 
for, as you know, this is a safe place for us only so long as 
no one suspects us to he in it. 

It wa3 well indeed for all that Turpin had the presence 
of mind to check, on the part of his companions, the very 
natural impulse which they felt to go direct to the casemeut 
and look out. 

All four crossed the room cautiously, and then crawling 
to the window, peeped out of it, 

It was next to an impossibility for them to have been 
seen by any one outside, for they only raised the upper part 
of their heads above the sill. 

The first thing that attracted their notice was the 
entrance gate leading into the grounds surrounding the 
house. 

It was some distance from it, and opened into the 
Edgware-rosd. 

Before they had time to see anything more, Jack uttered 
an exclamation. 

“Done!” he said. “We have brought our pigs to a 
nice market. Look, here come the dragoons back again.” 

The other three saw them before Jack finished speaking, 
for they followed the dlrectien of his eyes. 

About a quarter of a mile off down the road, and coming 
at a walk, was the troop of soldiers who had been so 
specially sent out by the Secretary of State to capture 
them. 

They were looking about from side to side with great 
eagerness, as though each moment they expected to 
catch sight of something for which they were on the look 
out. 

Turpin drew a long breath. 
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“ It’s all right,” he said. “ I expected they would come 
back, seeing- and hearing nothing of us in advance. They 
must have been right on to St. Alban’s.” 

“ They needn't know we are here,” said Claude ; “ and 
I don’t think there is anything that would serve to put 
them on the soent. I wish night would come.” 

“ Your wish will soou he gratified, then. The sun 
must be about setting, by the colour of his beams.” 

“ Under cover of the night we should be able to steal 
away from here first-rate, and betake ourselves to a place 
of greater safety.” 

‘‘Good heavens,” exclaimed Jack Rann, whose eyes had 
never been off the soldiers for a moment. “ Good heavens, 
they have already discovered us ! They are pointing to 
the house ! ” 

A glance confirmed this startling intelligence. At the 
short distanoe from the house which the dragoons were, 
it was easy enough to see that they were all attentively 
regarding the empty house. 

But whether this had any connexion with our friends 
was more than they could say. 

It would, however, be quickly seen. 

Our readers can one and all imagine with what intense 
eagerness the highwaymen watched the progress of the 
soldiers along the road. 

All depended whether they rnad. a halt before the 
entrance-gates. If they did, all would be over with them. 

Nearer and nearer they came, and at the same gentle 
speed. 

Had they given up the hope of capturing them ? 

It looked like it. 

And now, when the foremost in the troop were within 
about a dozen yards of the gates, the eager anxiety of our 
friends increased to an intolerable extent. 

Their doubts and fears were quickly set at rest. 

The troop stopped before the gates. 

And now the interest they felt in what was going to 
happen next absorbed the whole of their faculties. They 
could neither move nor speak. 

That the empty house was their destination was evident 
enough, for gradually the whole troop formed in a dense 
cluster round the entrance-gates, which were at length, 
after a good deal of trouble, thrown open. 

Then they filed in, making in a direct line for the front 
door of the house, without paying the least regard to the 
path. 

To reach the lawn took them but a few moments. 

Then, as they came more fully to view, they noticed 
something which had until then escaped their observation. 

And that was that the soldiers were accompanied with 
a stout bulldog-looking man, who was attired as a country 
farmer. 

This man evidently was on rather friendly terms with 
the officer, for he walked near the neck of his horse in 
an important aud imposing way. 

It so happened that several of the panes of glass in the 
window out of which the highwaymen were looking had 
been broken out— indeed, demolished is the more appro- 
priate word. 

This happened luckily, for it enabled our friends to hear 
with tolerable ease what was being said outside. 

They listened, stretching their ears to the utmost. A 
few words would decide them how to act. 

The commanding officer was speaking. 

“ And so, Mr. Groves, this is Minerva Villa, is it ? ” 
u It is, sir.” 

'And you think most likely tho gentlemen we seek 
save taken shelter there ? ” 

“ I do.” 

“ Then, if I speaV the truth, I must say I don’t.” 

“ You’re wrong.” 

“Not so! You do not know our men. They have 
cleverly enough managed to give us the double, and, by 
this time, are many a mile off. You may make your mind 
easy about that; though, of course, 1 shall eenrch the 
villa just for the sake of feeling satisfied.” 

“ Do so ! and you will be rewarded.” 

“ What makes you so positive, Mr. Groves ?” 

“ Well, I don’t mind telling you. Some fifteen years 
ago, Jonathan Wild was pursued by the police along 
this road, when all of a sudden he disappeared : and 
where do you think he went to ? ” 

“ That is more than I can tell — without this house was 
umpty then, as it is now, and that he took shelter in it.” 


“ Snoh is precisely the state of the "ase ! The house 
was empty, and he did take refuge in it.” 

‘ The devil he did ? ” 

“ Yea ; and what is more, he was oanght : and now you 
know what makes m* think they are bidden there, 
because they appear to have disappeared about the rime 
spot ; and they are quite as likely to think it a likely place 
of concealment as Jonathan Wild.” 

“ To be sure ! I am much obliged to you, Mr. Groves, 
and we wiil soon set the matter at rest.” 

By the time this little dialogue was at an end — every 
word of which had reached the highwaymen’s ears — the 
whole of the soldiers had reached the lawn, for severahof 
the horses having fallen lame, they came in stragglers. 

Turning round, and seeing all there, he, in qmok mili- 
tary tones, gave them the order to dismount, and form 
themselves into a circle round the building. 

This manoeuvre was quickly executed. 

Some of the men proceeded to picket the hones. 

The commanding officer and Mr. Grovee walked about 
together. 

As soon ss the men had formed themselves into a circle 
round the villa, he turned to his companion, as he said — 

“There; if they are in the house I shall very soon 
have them. I hope and trust they are there, and then 
this disagreeable duty, which I feel it a disgrace to be 
set to perform, will be over.” 


CHAPTER Cl IX. 

RELATES THE MANNER IN WHICH MINERVA VILLA WAS 

ATTACKED BY THE DRAGOONS, AND THEN BURNED TO 

THE GROUND. 

To say that the four highwaymen viewed these energetic 
proceedings with something akin to dismay, would be to 
tell no more than the truth. 

What hope could they have to cope with so many, with 
the least chance of success ? 

None at all. 

They looked upon their capture or death ss certain, and 
so resigned themselves to either the one or the other. 

The place itself was in the worst possible conceivable 
state for them to stand a siege. 

They bad found no difficulty in making an entrance, 
nor was it likely the soldiers would. 

They were at their wits end 

Dick Turpin was vexed, and took all the blame upon 
himself for what had occurred, though, of course, he had 
acted, as he thought, for the best. Too late he saw that 
the plan proposed by Sixteen-String Jack would have 
been the best one to follow. 

Such regrets as these were now worse than useless ; 
still he could not help cursing the officious Mr. Groves 
from the bottom of his heart, for it was clear enongh, had 
it not been for him, they would not have been molested. 

Dick resolved to pay him out, if ever he was blesBed 
with an opportunity. 

What is the best thing to be done ? was the question 
uppermost in the minds of all of them. 

But they could think of nothing. 

Their reflections were disturbed by three teriffie bang? 
upon the knocker of the front door. 

Then a voice called upon those within to open in the 
king's name, and to fail not at their peril. 

Of course, no notice whatever was taken of this appeal. 

It was thrice repeated. 

They were now permitted by the law to break into the 
house. 

“ I can see but one plan that offers ns the least chance 
of success, and that chance is so very remote, that we 
might almost as well stay where we are and be captured ! ” 

Let us hear it, nevertheless,” cried Claude 

“ It is this. Let us mount onr horses, and then taking 
advantage of a time when the attention of all is occupied, 
let ns make a sadden dash out — cut our way through the 
soldiers — aud then fly for our lives ! ” 

Claude shook his head. 

“ It is a desperate plan,” he replied, “ and, from the 
very boldness of it, deserves success, One thing would be 
greatly in our favour.” 

“ The soldiers are not mounted, and if we succeeded in 
getting through their ranks we should have the start \ 
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. mr. for it would take them some little time to get into 
their saddles.' 1 

“ So it would — so it would. I did not think of that.” 

“ Moreover, night is coming on apace.” 

“ Another very favourable occurrence. I am beginning 

10 get a better heart.” 

“I have an amendment to propose,” said Ton 1 King, 

11 and one to which I have no doubt you will agree.” 

Quick, then. Speak it ! ” 

“ Let us barricade the plaoe below as well as we are 
able, so as to keep them for a short time at bay.” 

“ Well, what then ? ” 

“ In the meantime let us set fire to the house in « • many 
places an we can.” 

“ Set fire to the house ? ” 

“ Yes, why not ? ” 

" What is the good P” 

“ Cannot you see ? " 

“No, that I am sure we cannot.” 

“ 1 am surprised, When the house is fairly alight we 
will mount, as Dick said, and wait as long as we possibly 
can.” 

“Yes -yes 1 ” 

“ And then, when the flames are at their height, and 
when they are least in anticipation of such a thing, we will 
fling the door open, and make a rush for our lives in the 
way Dick proposed.” 

“ That is an amendment, with a vengeance 1 ” said Six- 
teen-String Jack, “but yet I like the plan. If you can 
manage to carry it out, yon will have a much better chance 
of making your escape. 

“ You think so P ” 

“ I do.” 

“ And you, Claude ? ” 

“ Yes, if the barricading can be done, and the soldiers 
kept out long enough.” 

“ That I own is the worst part of it. But still, are you 
willing to make the attempt P ” 

“ Perfectly, since it eannol, by any possibility, make our 
condition worse than it is, while there is just a faint hope 
of making it better.” 

“ Exactly ; and you, Dick ? ” 

“ I consent, of course, and let us carry it out at once. 
Who has the means of setting light to the plaee ? ” 

“ I have,” said Jaok. 

“ Then do you perform that part of the business, while 
we three will do our best at barricading the doors and 
windows. You had better begin to set light to the top of 
the house.” 

“ All right. You perform your part of the business, 
and I will perform mine.” 

As he spoke, Sixteen-String Jack darted up the stairs, 
and, with great rapidity, made his way to the top of the 
house. 

The top floor consisted of two large attics, which had 
clearly been, at some former time, used as lumber rooms, 
for a cousiderable quantity of rubbish yet remained on the 
floor. 

This was just what he wanted, so, taking a piece of 
paper from his pocket, he disposed it to the best advan- 
tage ; then took out his phosphorous bottle and matohes. 

fly the aid of these the paper was soon set fire to, and 
he had the satisfaction of seeing it blaze up bravely. 

Then he turned to the front room, and went through a 
similar performance. 

This done, he alumed to the other room, and found 
there was quite a fierce fire burning, so he scattered the 
lragoiente about in such places where they would most 
readily take hold of the woodwork. 

Only those who have seen a fire break out, can form a 
correct estimate of the speed with which the flames Epread. 
When seen it almost seems incredible. 

Y[ith such pains as Jack took, the upper part of the 
house was quickly in flames. 

Then he descended to the next floor. 

Here the materials were not so plentiful, but the walls 
were all lined with wood, so he tore down one or two 
of the panels and lighted them, placing them afterwar Js in 
such a manner as to easily catch the remnant. 

And so on he performed his task, and without being J 
long about it, too, and when he descended into the hall, 
were the others were, the upper part of the mansion was ! 
roaring like a furnace. 


And now we must go back and relate what happened to 
the other three. 

As Sixteen-String Jack dashed up the stairs, they ran 
down them into the nail. 

Just when they reached it, the soldiers commenced a 
violent attack upon the front door. 

They were not used to their work, or they would have 
looked for a place where a breach could have been more 
easily effected. 

They did not, however, calculate that the door would 
prove much of an obstacle, nor would it have done so, had 
not our friends fitted a couple of stout bars into their 
staples, and then piled aga ust the wood-work all the 
heavy articles they could find. 

Then they took a hasty survey of the proceedings of the 
besiegers outside, but they did not seem to be making an 
attack at any other point. 

In fact, what the officer intended to do was to keep his 
men well surrounding the building, and then to batter 
down the door, and enter with a good body, and take the 
inmates prisoners ; or, if they attempted to fly, they would 
only fall into tbe bauds of those stationed outside. 

So far all was good, but the plan which the highway- 
men had hit upon was just calculated to upset it. 

Finding the barricading doue, Dick Turpin produced a 
tinder-box, and so did Claude, and the pair, in a few 
moments, set fire to the ground floor in more than fifty 
places. 

Ths lire caught surprisingly, but the bouse was old, and 
full of dry wood-work. 

It blazed bonnily. 

When they perceived the fire from the outside, it bad 
obtained a firm hold of every part of tbe house. 

The violence of their blows redoubled. 

When Jack, therefore, descended the stairs, he found 
the lower part enveloped in flames. 

The horses got frightened and restive. 

As a last stroke, they set fire to tlie barricade, which 
they had erected against the front door. 

Tbe heavy, cumbrous articles, of which it was composed, 
were as dry as tinder. 

Tbe soldiers continued their attack with increased fury, 
and presently a crackling sound announced that tbe door 
was giving way. 

When they saw this was the case, tbe highwaymen led 
the horses into tbe room which they bad entered. 

This one they had been careful uot to set fire to. 

Nevertheless, the woodwork was burning in many 
places, and the apartment was filled with pungent, suffo- 
cating smoke. 

This being the case, Jack ran no risk by going to the 
window and opening the shutters. 

It became evident, then, immediately, that the flames 
and the smoke were driven from the front to the back of 
the house. 

Outside the window, when the shutter was thrown 
baok, our friends could see nothing but a dense mass of 
black smoke. 

But how far it extended, or whether it merely huug 
there as a curtain, w as more than they could tell. 

They trusted, however, to its being the former. 

They mounted. 

But the moment they seated themselves in the saddles, 
a terrific crash announced the demolition of the front 
door. 

But when they heat it down, Buch a furious body of 
flame and smoke rushed forth, that they were, one and all, 
compelled to retreat. 

From every window’, too, and from the roof as well, 
the flames and smoke came pouring forth, and it was 
clear that in a few minutes very little would be leu of 
Minerva Villa hut a heap of blazing ruins. 

The officer in command hardly knew what to make of 
the affair. 

All ht could do, however, was to order his men to he 
extra vigilant, and fire upon any one they saw attempt to 
make their escape under the cover of the smoke. 

A minute elapsed, during which the smoke grew thicker 
and thicker. 

Then the loud report of a volley of fire-arms was heard, 
and at the same moment the roof of the old villa 
with a tremendous crash, burying all beneath f , 
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CHAPTER OLX. 

OUB FRIENDS GET CLEAR FROM THE BURNING VILLA, 
BUT BY NO MEANS OUT Or DANGER. 

A. column of white dust shot up high into the night sky 
a a the roof fell. 

In its downward course it caused the walls to collapse, 
and all fell together to the ground in one immense 
smoking, smouldering heap, which was all that remained 
of Jlinerva Villa. 

We now return to the proceedings of the highwaymen, 
whom we left as they seated themselves in their saddles. 

The smoke, hanging as it did in a dense mass in front 
of the window, favoured them greatly in what they had 
to do. 

If this had not been the case, they could not have made 
the charge in a body as they intended, and therefore they 
would have stood a much fainter chance of achieving their 
purpose. 

Tom King, the reader will remember, had no horse, so 
Dick insisted upon his mounting behind him. 

The horses now began to show signs of distress, so they 
guided them as silently as they could through the 
window. 

The sagacious creatures seemed to recollect having en- 
tered it, and also to he aware that silence was desirable, 
and they put their feet to the ground with the greatest 
stealthiness. 

The smoko completely hid them when they emerged. 

All three of the horses were now made to stand close 
to each other. 

Eie they made the charge, they listened in the hope 
that, by so doing, they might make themselves acquainted 
with the position of their foes. 

They also strove to recollect what they should have to 
encounter in the shape of obstacles. 

But in both instances the effort was a vain one ; they 
could neither form any definite idea of the position which 
the soldiers occupied, nor could they distinctly call to 
mind, having only once seen it, the general aspect of the 
garden 

Their charge, therefore, would be obliged to be made 
headlong, ana at random. 

Providence must be trusted for the result. 

And r ow, to look at the general aspect of affairs, there 
really did seem to be a probability that the highwaymen 
would escape unscathed from one of the most perilous 
straits in which it had ever been their lot to be placed. 

There is no doubt, however, but that for Tom’s lucky 
thought about setting fire to the house, they would at that 
moment have been in a far less enviable position. 

Yet they were far— very far from being safe. The rank 
of the dragoons would have to he broken through. They 
would have to run the risk of the shots that would be 
fired at them. 

The smoke which had so far been such a friend to them 
was now a foe. 

It was just at this minute, and when they had deter- 
mined upon the charge, that the roof of the villa fell in, as 
related at the end of the last chapter. 

The crashing sound frightened the horses, and made 
them increase their speed. 

Then, dimly and [faintly through the smoke, they saw 
a dash of fire, and beard the loud report of the guns. 

The soldiers who discharged them had not, of course, 
caught sight of the fugitives, for that was simply impos- 
sible, but they hed heard the tramp of the horses’ hoofs, 
and they aimed their pieces in the direction of the 
sound. 

Instantly all were on the alert, and prepared to with- 
stand a charge. 

But the highwaymen were upon them Defore they were 
aware of it. 

So impetuous wa6 the charge, that the soldiers, who 
were only a single line on foot, gave way. 

“ The prisoners have escaped ! ” they cried, as loud as 
they could bawl. “ This way ! this way ! An escape ! 
Bring the horses round! Mount, and ride in pursuit! 
U"vi! or you will be too late! Fly! There they go ! 
&ver the fence ! They’re off, by Jove ! ” 

These were a few of the ejaculations than came from 
* e 'ff>a of those who had witnessed the highwaymen’s 
eitinng ciaai ge and flight. 
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One half-second after the encounter with the dragoons, 
and they were clear of the bewildering smoke. 

And just in time it was, too, or a moet sen . js accident 
would have occurred, which would have possibly resolM 
in their capture. 

Just before them was a rather high wooden fence. 

They saw it, and the horses saw it only just in time. 

The obstacle in itself was nothing, and they went over 
it without the least trouble. 

Beyond this was a paddock, and then a meadow ; after- 
wards a hedgerow, and then they emerged into a narrow, 
winding country lane. 

They turned their horses heads towards London. 

Black BesB carried her double burden bravely, though 
nothing but the most urgent necessity would have tempted 
Dick to place her powers to so severe a test. 

The sounds of pursuit reached them. 

The dragoons themselves began to feel quite a personal 
interest in the affair, and they all acted as though it was 
of the utmost importance to themselves to succeed with 
the design they had in hand. 

Therefore they ran to the lawn where the horses had 
been picketed, and scrambling into their saddles, set off at 
a belter skelter pace, without thinking of, or waiting for, 
the word of command. 

But in spite of all they could do, the highwaymen had 
got a good start, and in a long chase a start is every- 
thing. 

The road they had now chosen was very unlike the 
Edgware-road. Not only was it tortuous, but miry, and 
very heavy and tiring for the horses. 

They resolved to leave it at the first opportunity. 

The pursuing dragoons used whip and spur unmer- 
cifully, and goaded on their poor and jaded animals at a 
furious rate. 

This persistence in keeping upon their track made all 
four of the highwaymen uneasy. It 3howed how deter- 
mined was the effort made to hunt them down. 

And when we take a careful and comprehensive view of 
the whole matter, we shall not fail to see that they had 
ample room for apprehensive dread, and that they might 
dread the worst. 

If they survived this attempt at annihilation, they 
thought they could bid defiance to all others which might 
afterwards be attempted. 

This was such a systematic and weE-organized pursuit, 
that its termination appeared to point to running the high- 
waymen to earth. 

Tom King, having no horse, was quickly felt to he a 
very serious inconvenience, inasmuch as it prevented 
Black Bess making full use of her powers, and, besides, 
fatigued her in no ordinary degree. 

She had now been on the road for a long time, and had 
received neither rest nor refreshment, except such a„ she 
received for the few minutes she was in the hall of the 
empty mansion. 

But there was one thing that was very much is their 
favour, and that was darkness. 

This increased every moment as night deepened, and as 
the clouds piled themselves up in the Bky, shutting out 
all glimpses of the blue vault. 

A blustering wind, too, esane every aow and then in 
violent gusts from the south-west, and there was every 
indication of coming rain. 

This the highwaymen did not care for, so that the roads 
were not made too heavy by it. 

In spite, however, of their utmost efforts, they were a 
long time before they conld get out of earshot of their 
pursuers, who came thundering on with untiring per- 
severance, but at last they began to grow fainter and 
fainter. 

The imperative necessity of adopting some strategic 
measure now pressed itself upon the ir.inds of aU four of 
the highwaymen. To continue their flight under existing 
circumstances would be nothing short of utter madness. 

Presently they came to a place where the river Brent 
crossed the lane. It was spanned by a huge wooden 
structure, for it so happened that just there the mimic 
river was of more than its ordinary width. 

The horses hoofs raised many a strange echo as they 
clattered over the bridge, but scarcely had they reached 
the opposite aide than Claude Duval cried out, in a loud 
voice, “ Halt ! ” at the same time arresting the progress 
! his own steed. 
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The command was immediately obeyed by his two and bold on by the bridles. If they are not encumbered, 
eomrades, who were, filled with surprise, in wLich alarm with a rider’s weight, the cold water will fi ' them with 
was also mingled, for they dreaded that some accident new life.” 

had befallen him. Before Dick Turpin bad finished this speech, all had 

The next words, though, that he uttered dispelled their taken to the water and were ready for a start ; nor were 
fears, and infused a momentary gleam of hope that they they any too soon, for the approach of the Light Dragoons 
would yet succeed in baffling their enemieB. waa now plainly (listing oishable. 

“ Halt ! ” Claude cried ; ‘‘ I have an idea which I think To their unspeakable reliei, they found the nver, near 
can be successfully carried out. The river here appears the centre, was quite deep enough to allow the horses to 
to be both broad and deep. What is to prevent ns from swim down it with, ease, and not only that, there was a 
walking our horses into it, and then swimming down the strong current tending in a southerly direction, 
stream.” Certainly it waa rather a strange mode of p .-egression, 

“ Nothing,*' said Dick Turpin. I( It is a good thought, but though it waa slow it waa silent, and they built > beir 
but it mus he acted upon at onoe, or we shall be either hopes on the supposition that the ronte they had taken 
seen or heard by our foes. Into the stream at once.” would be unsuspected, and their pursuers accordingly 
“ We cannot make our position worse, be It how it thrown completely off the scent for a time, at any rate, 
may,” said Sixteen-String Jack, as he followed Claude In accordance with Dick’s commands, as soon as the 
down the rather precipitous bank of the river, and then | horses found themselves out of their depths, all four 
fairly waked hie horee into the stream. slipped from their saddles, and committed themselves 

“ It will be a rest for our steeds. Slip off the wholes the water. 
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Having a firm grasp upon the reins, they found a 
tt. nail amount of exertion sufficient, to keep them afloat 

The horsef jeemad to be much refreshed by their im- 
mersion, ai.j they struck out more vigorously every 
moment. 

But though their course seemed slow, it was not so 
actually. Progress in water is always deoeptive, and, 
as they had the ourrent in their favour, they drifted on- 
wards almost without being aware of it. 

CHAPTER CLXI. 

FOR A 3HOBT TIME OUK FRIENDS SUCCEED IN ELUD- 
ING THE DKAQOONS. 

Fkom time to time they cast anxious glanoes behind 
them, in anticipation of seeing something of the troop 
of dragoons. 

But the outlines of the bridge became oonfused, and 
at last faded altogether from their sight. 

This happened before they heard the dragoons arrive. 

Still they thought it not exactly prudent to leave the 
river yet, for fear they should not be far enough off to 
prevent the sound of their horses’ hoofs being heard. 

The river wound about very much, and they ,vere not 
able in the darkness to take notice suffioient for them 
St> tell how much they had doubled on their course. 

There was the danger that it might wind them round 
again to the high road which they had left, but upon 
Turpin being applied to for information upon the subject, 
he replied that there was no danger of any such thing. 

“ I know the course of the little river well,” he said. 
« if we continue to follow it wa shall come out upon 
the Uxbridge Road at a point called Stonebridge, wbout 
half-way between Wilsdon and Twy ford. Do yon liL.'W 
the plaoe P” 

“Quite well,” replied his comrades. 

“That is enough, then. When we get there it will 
be time enough for us to consider which will be the next 
thing we had better do.” 

“ You are right,” Baid Tom King, ‘and one of the first 
things neoessary will be to provide me with a horse- 
Blaok Bess won’ t be able to carry your weightand mine.’ 

“ That is true, and it is a shame to tax the poor ani- 
mal so. Nothing but dire necessity would have induced 
ms. But never mind, ahe has not sustained much 
damage yet.” 

The river, after a little while, grew shallow again, 
which oansed them to make another change. • 

They resolved, however, not to leave the oourse of the 
river, but walk their horses along the banks. 

This time Claude Duval would insist upon Tom King 
riding behind him. 

Without meeting with any adventure worthy of nar- 
ration, they reached the stone bridge which spanned the 
river, and were glad to get up upon the broad highway. 

From having been so long in the water, their olo thing 
had got completely Boaked through, and it now hung 
about them iu a most disagreeable uncomfortable 
manner. 

To a spectator, at any rate, they would have appeared 
but very sorry objects. 

Theohill night air struck through to their very bones, 
and made their teeth chatter like castanets. 

They clustered together, and a rather anxious consul- 
tation took place as to what step was to be taken next. 

No sounds indicative of the vicinity of their pursuers 
reached their ears. They felt pretty certain, in fact, 
that they had completely succeeded in throwing them 
off their track. 

Such being the case, the comforts which woula accrue 
from a pleasant fire and a glass of something hot and 
strong, oame vividly across their imaginations. 

But their appearance, all dragged with mud and water 
as they were, was quite sufficient to rouse suspicion. 

“Our position won’t be improved by waiting,” said 
Sixteen-String Jaek, “and so the sooner we make up 
our minds what we are going to do the better." 

“So say I,” said Claude; “ lam about as uncomfort- 
able as a Imrnau being well could be.” 

“ I only know of one thing that we can do,” said Tur- 
pin, “and that is running rather more riek than I think 
imvisable.” 

“ Let us hear it.” 
v. *<• i am your captain, you say ?” 


Exaotly.” 

“Then you are under my -.lommands?" 

“ I suppose we ought to couaider ourselves so. 

“ Then I will tel! you what I had thought of, and nhat 
to me seems about the only course left open to us,” 

“ Well?” 

“ You can decline if you like, About a mile further 
on from here is a public-house known as the ‘Fox and 
Grapes,’ kept by a man mimed Pilbeam." 

“ I just know the house,” said Tom King, “and that 
is about all.” 

“ I know the landlord, and the landlord knows me,” 
continued Turpin ; “ I have stayed at his house when ] 
have been hard pressed by the runners.” 

“ And he never betrayed you ?” 

“ No j and yet there is something about the man's 
face and manner which makes me mistrust him.” 

“ Perhaps that is your fancy.” 

“ It may be.” 

“ Why did he not betray you before ?” 

“ It may not have been worth while to ao so, and, 
more than that, at the time I speak of, I bad not don®- 
anything particularly notorious.” 

“I see.” 

“ But now you may depend there will be a great outcry 
made against us. The fact of a troop of dragoons having 
been despatched purposely to effect our capture will beat 
out that assertion. A large reward will be offered for 
the four of us ; enough, in fact, to tempt any man.” 

“ You are right ; it will be running a great risk.” 

“Precisely; and yet, after all,he may be well disposed to. 
wards us, and have no thoughts of acting treaoherously,” 

“You are willing, then, that wa should try our luck?” 

“ I am ; good fortune has always hitherto invariably 
attended us, and I do not see why she should desert us 
now. The thing is, the house is not far from London, 
and they may have heard of what has taken place at 
Tyburn to-day.” 

Most likely, I should say.” 

“ Still, if you are willing, I think we cannot do better 
than take shelter there for an hour or two at least — not 
solely on account of ourselves, but our cattle." 

“ And it must not be forgotten,” said Claude Duval, 
“ that we are now four strong, and that it would be no 
ordinary foe that we should have to dread.” 

“ True ; when we look more closely at it, the danger 
is not so great, only it would be awkward if the dra- 
goons chased us here.” 

“ It would, and no mistake ; but I do not think WP 
need be afraid.” 

“But, oorne. are you ready, all?” 

“All!” 

“Forward, then!” exclaimed Diok Turpin; “ it s .ua 
first house you will oome to on tha left-hand side of the 
way.” 

Once more putting their steeds to rapid motion, they 
aped along the road. 

The “ Fox and Grapes ’ was very quickly in sight. 

As soon as it was they drew rein a little. 

To have made too much clatter would .20 1 have 
served their purpose at all. 

Lights were beaming from nearly all me windows on 
the ground floor of the inn, thus showing that its inhabi- 
tants had not yet thought of retiring to rest. 

There was an opeuing at the side of the public-noues 
leading to the Btables, and down this they turned. 

The hoofs of tne horses made a slight sound, and u, 
appeared to be heard by the individual who performed 
the duties of ostler, for there oame from the further 
end of the yard a flash of light, as thongh some one was 
carrying a lantern. 

Our four friends dismounted, and then, taking the 
horses by the bridle, advanced to meet the man carry- 
ing the light. 

Upon approaching him they fouuti him u. He a youth 
of about twenty years of age, with dark, curling hair, 
and a good-humoured expression of oountenance, 

“ Well, Joe,” said Tnrpin, with tho air of an old ac- 
quaintance; “well, Joe, do you reeolleot me?” 

Joe turned the lantern so that its principal beame 
shonld fall upon Dick’s countenance. 

“ I thought it was your voice,” he sait. “ Why, you 
are the noble gent that gave 1110 a guinea the last time 
you ware here, for grooming that blaok mare of yoore.” 



nrs lnight o» the road 


* Jnat so. These are friends of mine, and they v well 
ae myself, want their steeds well taken care of." 

" rv do it, sir. I’ll do it.” 

“ l knew yon would : and now, Joe, do you kmn who I 

“ I think I ao." 

“ How did you enme ro know t ” 

“ The uard of the coach told me.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes, bijt don’t be afraid of trueong me- . ’ll never 
betray you as long as the world stands ! 

“ I will trust you, Joe, and if you will believe mo, so Jar 
ss your own money interest goes, you will get more by 
befriending me than ever you will by giving me up to 
jnstioe.” 

“ I wouldn’t do no such thing ! No, not irae it ever so! 
said Joe, with great emphasis. “ Let me have the cattle, 
and I'll take care they are all right. You eay those with 
von are friends of youm ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ May be some of them that Helped you at Tyburn this 
mvrning ? ” 

“ Ah ! How did yon learn anything about that ?" 

“ Why, Lor bless you, I was there m.'aelf, and didn’t I 
pay into the officers downright well.” 

“ I ara much obliged to you, and here’s some ono "-ho 
will feel even more so than 1 do.” 

“ Then that’s Tom King ? ” 

“ It is ; hut you ought to know it is not at all prudent 
for you to mention his name in that sort of .way. Ynu 
don’t know who might be listening.” 

“ Mum’s the word with me in future.” 

“ Will it be safe for us to enter the house P ” 

“Well, I don’t know. Yon see it might bs and it 
might noi." 

“ I suppose so,” said Dick, with a slight smile. 

“ IT as any one belonging-to the place sees yon come in ? ” 

“ No one but yourtelf, I think.” 

“ Very good; then if you will be content to coma up 
into the loft with me, and make yourselves as comfortable 
a bed as you can amongst the hay, I think it will be the 
best thing for you.” 

“ Can yon conceal us, there ? " 

“ Without any trouble, if no one has seen or beard you 
arrive besides myself.” 

“ I am much obliged to you for your offer," said Turpin. 
“ You won’t lose anything by it. I will consult with my 
friends a moment.” 

“All right. You’d better come inside the stable, and 
then you won’t he so likely to be seen. Come up.” 

Joe, the ostler, led the horses into the stable, and was 
followed by the four highwaymen. 

Then pulling the dear shut, Joe hung the lantern on 
a hook m such a way that its light was pretty equally 
diffused over the stable, and onr friends drawing close 
together, considered over the proposal the ostler had 
made to them. 

In the end, after arguing the matter pro and son for 
some time, they determined to accept his offer, and fol- 
lowed him up into a spacious hayloft, which extended over 
the whole rauge of stabling. 


CHAPTER CLXI1. 

THE TROOP O? DRAGOONS STILL TOLLOW IN Tfck **AC 
OP THE POUR HIGHWAYMEN. 

The fresh hay with which the loft was literally cr»«x*ied 
sent 0 “t an odour peculiarly grateful and pietcing s4.o 
senses. 

At least, it was so to onr friends. 

They were really surprised to find what a com table 
bed the 03tler managed to make for them. 

Then, when the- laid down, he covered ‘hen o- 
tifuHy with it. 

Fain would they have taken off their wet clothes and 
dried them, but that was not to be thought of, an-J tiey 
found the dry hay quickly absorbed the moisture frran 
them. 

All four were dreadfully fetigusd, aad VAJ bad y in 
■ant of rest. 

“ Are you all right, gentlemen F ” assed Jo*. 


“Yes; and coaid Bleep, if you would only keop gus.ro 
over ns, aud warn us of the approach of any dangesv 

“ Sleep, then, for rest assured 1 will do 90 .” 

“ Many thanks.” 

“ Do not thin 1 :, said Claude Duval, * that wo ohali 
allow this, great service to go unrewarded.” * 

“ Well, I won’t say I shall be angry with yon if yon , 
offer me something for my trouble.” 

“ That’s right. We shall look upon it as work done, 
sod pay for it accordingly." 

“ Good night, then, gentlemen. Sleep in security, for 
upon the least sign of anything going amiss, you may 
depend I shall wake you.” 

“ We can depend upon that ?” 

“ Yon can.” 

Joe, the ostler, descended from the hayloft into the 
stable, where he proceeded to give bis every attention to 
the horses, for the state they were in required it. 

But he was well master of his business, and in a very 
short space of time indeed he had thoroughly cleansed 
and fed them. 

Continually looking danger in the face as they did, 
made the highwaymen indifferent to it in a very great 
degree, and though they were on this occasion surrounded, 
as one might say, by an atmosphere of danger, and with 
their liberty depending solely upon the fidelity of a man 
they scarcely knew, hut who had professed good faith 
towards them, they allowed themselves to sink into a pro- 
found slumber. 

It was placing a great temptation in the ostler’ s way. 
The aggregate rewards that were offered for the appro- 
hension of the four would amount to a considerable sum, 
and be enough almost to tempt any one when they found 
it all but within their grasp, 

We should not be doing that strict justice whioh it is 
Lalwaya oifr wish 'to do if w_ said that some thoughts of 
ihij wealth he would obtain by acting' ‘reacheronsly did 
not flit across Joe’s mind : and when the operation of 
grooming the steeds was over, he sat down upon the lid 
of the corn-bin, and putting his head between his hands, 
gave himself up to thought. 

A severe struggle took place in his breast. 

By giving up the highwaymen to justice, he would he 
merely doing his duty to society, and at the same time he 
woukf be placing in hia hands what to him would be 
competency tor the remainder of his life. 

More than once he started to his feet, walked to the 
irtable door, having all but determined to deliver them to 
their foes. 

But as often he returned, and resumed his seat. 

And so the night wore on. 

Little did the slumbering highwaymen think that they 
were in such peril as they werB. Peacefully, quietly, ana 
deeply they slept; 

But Sixteen-String Jack, who was lying nearest to the 
circular window in tbe loft, suddenly grew restless. 

He rolled over and over, and tossed h's arms up and 
down. 

The rustling sound which the hay made as he displaced 
it tended still further to disturb him. 

Presently he awoke. 

Accustomed as he was to waking up and finding him. 
self in strange places, for he very rarely was twice at the 
same place — accustomed as he was, we say, this time he 
felt baffled and confused. 

But the feeling lasted only for a moment. 

Quickly shaking it off, he rose to a sitting postnre, ana 
: endeavoured to pierce tbe darkness which surrounded 
him. 

In this attempt he was unsuccessful, but he could tel! by 
the deep and reppuiar breathing that his companions slept. 

The circular window, of which we spoke, was close to 
him. The wooden shutter, with which it was provided to 
exclude the wet when necessary, was drawn over it j hut 
as it only fitted rndely, he could see the night sky through 
many a chink and erevice in aud round about it. 

In contrast with the interior it looked quite light. 

Before he laid down again and composed himself 
to sleep, Jack thought it would be no harm to draw 
aside this shutter, and have a look at the appearance 
of things outside. 

Accordingly, he crept towards it as quietly as he 
could, for he by no means wished to disturb the 
repose of his companions. 
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The woodwork was strolled or damp, for the shutter 
stack firmly ia its frame. 

A little patience, however, enabled him to pash it on 
one side silently, so that a apaoe was left large enough 
for him to put his head through and look ont. 

Before him was the inn. 

The sky was cloudy, the wind blowing occasionally 
with great violence, and then subsiding almost to a 
calm. 

Through the rifts in the olouda, whioh were 
oontinually opening and closing np, oame a faint, 
grayish-white light, by the aid of which he oould see 
few a considerable distance arcuind him. 

The stable was built at the rear of the “ Fox and 
Grapes,” but the stable window was so situated as to 
command a view of the high road in the direction of 
London. 

Along thih he gazed, until it could no longer be dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding meadows. 

A solemn stillness was everywhere about. Not even 
the hooting of an owl, or the whirring sonnd of the bats, 
ae they winged their nocturnal flight, could be heard. 

But suddenly a faint sonnd smote upon Jaok's ear. 

He listened, but this time in vain. 

He could not hear it. 

A sudden furious gust of wind Bwept by, whioh made 
noise enough to drown all other sounds. 

When it subsided again, however, he listened even 
more intently and eagerly than before. 

“ Horsemen !” he muttered, after a few moments’ 
pause ; “ they are well monnted, too, and coming at 
great speed. Who are they, £ wonder ? The dragoons, 
perhaps, who may have got upon our traok. Now I 
hear them Why, there muBt be a score of horses, at 
least, to raise a sound like that.” 

He projected his head yet further ont of the circular 
window, and bent all his faculties to listening. 

This time there oould be no possible mistake. The 
olatter of the horses’ hoofs could be plainly enough dis- 
tinguished. They were, however, ^at a great distance. 
Only the stillness that prevailed could have enabled 
him to hear them at all. 

“ I wi wake them np,” he said, illuding to his com- 
rades ; “ it may bode no speoial harm to us, aud we 
may not be in auy special danger ; atill it is best to be 
prepared.” 

t Acting upon this conviction, he drew in his head. 

The breathing *a.s quite snffioient to guide Mm to 
the exaot spots where his companions lay. 

He was well aware that the sonndeat sleep may gene- 
rally be broken by a tonch. He oame to Diok Turpin 
first, for he happened to be nearest to him. 

He placed his band npon his face, and said : 

“ Hist ! Wake np, Dick, and be prepared for action. 
There may be danger !” 

Turpin was awake instantly. 

“ Crawl to the window yonder,” said Jaok, “ while 1 
wake the others. Yon will not need me to tell you 
what is the matter.” 

Dreading the worst, Turpin crawled to the window. 

While he did so, Jack hastily roused up Claude Duval 
and Tom King. 

There are some who, for the first few minutes after 
they are awakened, are soarcely oonsoions of what ia 
going forward, but our friends were not of these. 

Danger was a word sufficient at once to pnt them 
into full possession of all their mental faculties. 

Eagerly and excitedly they all orawled to the window. 

“ What is it P What is amiss ?” asked Claude aud 
Tom King, anxiously. 

“Hark!” replied Sixteen - String Jack, ‘‘Cannot 
you hear the tramp of horses’ hoofs ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what ia more,” added Tnrpin, “ I can see 
them 1 I should think twenty, at least!” 

“ They are coming from London ?” 

“ Apparently.” 

“ 'Then they are oar foes P” 

1 “ There is little doubt of that.” 

“ Look, Dick, again. Can you make out what they 
are ? ’ 

“No; they a.o at too great a distanoe. All I can 
see is a dark moving uiubs.’’ 

• “ How Bhall we act ?” 


“ That is hard to say." 

“ There ia but one course open to us,” said Cia 

“ And what is that ?” 

“ To stay here where we are, and conceal ourselves 
as best we can. We stand no chance of leaving here 
unperoeived.” 

“ But little, I am afraid,” Baid Turpin. 

“ It oaunot be done.” 

“ We may, alter all, be alarming ourselves withont a 
cause,” said Jack. “ They surely oaunot have any 
special knowledge of our whereabouts. Perhaps they 
have only a suspicion that we are on this road, and if 
so, they will be almost sure to ride past.” 

“ We shall have our doubts set at end soon,” said 
Tom King. “ They must be very dose now. Can yon 
make them out yet?” 

“ Yea ; I think 1 oan.” 

“ And are they the dragoons ?” 

“ That I cannot say for certain, hut they are 
mounted soldiers of some sort, and well armed, for I 
oan «ae the glitter of their weapons.” 

“ It is them, then, safe enough.” 

“ How far should you take them to be off P” 

“ About half a mile.” 

“ Draw in your head, then, for fear you should be 
seen. It is never worth while to run unneceseary 
risks.” 

“ You are right,” said Diok Tnrpin, drawing in his 
head, for during the foregoing conversation he alone 
had been looking out, while the others cronched down 
close behind him. 


CHAPTER CLXIII. 

RELATES WHAT TOOK PLACE UPON THE ARRIVAL OP 
DRAGOONS AT THE “ POX AND GRAPES.” 

The approaching soldiers oame on at a gallop, which 
seemed to shake the very earth. 

It was Tom King who drew back the shutter to its 
full extent as he said : 

“ That will be much better. If we lie down all of ns 
we shall be able to Bee, withont running muoh risk of 
being seen.” 

This was ao obvious that all followed his suggestion, 
and then looked with straining eyes and slightly 
quickened pulses at the approaching olond, for such it 
seemed. 

Suddenly, however, the clouds opened overhead, and 
a brighter light was shed upon the scene. The forms of 
the approaching horsemen were now plainly visible. 

They were either the same troop of light dragoons, 
which had previously chased them, or another detach- 
ment from the same regiment, for their accoutrements 
were just the same. 

The closer they came, and the more plainly they saw 
them, the further our friends drew hack. 

It should be ffietinotly understood that the window 
we have bo often mentioned was situated in the gable 
end of the stable, aud a view straight up the road could 
be obtained from it. 

On came the soldiers, showing no signs of diminishing 
their speed. 

Our friends’ hearts beat high with the hopes that 
they would sweep by, and leave them unmolested. 

Neither ventured to speak. All their attention was 
absorbed in watching and listening. 

The voioes of the riders, and the ringing sound occa- 
sionally produced as their weapons clashed against oaoh 
other, could now be distinctly heard. 

Two more minutes would carry them past the front 
of the inn. 

The question was, would they go past, or would they 
draw up P 

They oould only ascertain Dy mastering their im- 
patience for yet a little longer. 

Little did they think of the danger they were actually 
in. 

The state of the ostler’s mind was quite unknown to 
them. 

They did not entertain the slightest doubts as to his 
good faith, 

If they had theyjwould not have taken things so 
quietly as they did. 
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" Are the soldiers going to stop f ” was the question some fellow. However, if it will you any good, I will 
that oorar.ie’ ‘heir minds to the exelusion of all oth$r tell ron what I am waiting for.” 

Noughts. » ** What is it r 99 ^ 

They almost neld their breaths as they came still nearer I “ The Uxbridge coach. „ 


tell yon what 1 am waiting tor. 

“ What is it F ” 

“The Uxbridge coach." 

* The Uxbridge coach F ” 

“ Tee. I have been expecting it ever so long, bci. 1 here 
it aomes at last.” 

At this moment, in confirmation of Joe the ostler** 
> orda. the loud blast of a horn rung shrilly on the night 


And now Dick’s eyes caught sight of a humac flgwe .4? I jJL expec ting it ever so I 
ntwnding at the gateway leading to the highway from the ^ eame * >t p 8 

stable-yard. ...... ,, _ At this momeut, in confirmation of Jo 

A aeoond gland, showed him it was the ostler. WIs, the loud blast of b<>rt , TOng sbril i 

He did not speak, but raised his arm and pointed. »; r 

The other three turned their eyes in that direction. “There she is. The Dreadnought} but she’s behind 

A suspicion that all was not well ccvBsed their minds , her time.” 
and then deepened into conviction. “ Cnrse the Dreadnought ! " 

Before, however, they had time to adopt any particular “ Oh ! as you please.” 
mode of action, ibe troop of dragoons, with a sudden das’ , “ And^you haven’t beard any one pass F 

nnlled no in front of the inn. * No.’ 


and then deepened into conviction. 

Before, however, they had time to adopt any particular 
mode of action, the troop of dragoons, with a sudden das’ , 


pulled up in front of the inn. No. 

They gave themselveB up for lost 1 Nor seen them either r 

While the trampling was subsiding they neard aloud “No.” 
ijfoe say— The officer turned round, and spoke in a low tone to 

“ Hullo ! there ; who are yon ? ” those who were nearest to him . 

The uestion lifted a load off their minds. The reader can conceive what pleasure the highwaymen 

It showed them that the suspicions they had entertained felt when they found the ostler so determined to stand 
were baseless. their friend, and throw the soldiers off the scent. 

The ostler was not in collusion with the dragoons. In breathless eagerness they waited for what was going 

He had not connived to bring them there. to happen next. 

Chance done had done it. The guai i on the coach blew his horn again, and the 

But vhy his presence at the gates at that late hour, rumbling of the wheels began to be heard as the unwieldy 
when one would have thonght all persons were asleep F vehiole came howling along the highway. 

That looked suspicions. The officer of dragoons could make nothing of Joe. 

These thoughts Hashed simultaneously through their Nor was there any suspicion attaching to his conduct, 
minds in the brief interval which elapsed between the for, for all that he knew, it mir^he part of his duties tc 


‘ I tell yon yon are." 
' I tei! .wo a ain't." 


officer asking the question and the ostler replying to it. await the arrival of the cos 
n Trri the ostler,” he replied ; “ Who are you F ” I But, if he we- not suspioious, he was not satisfied. 

“ Don’t be insolent, fellow.” I “ 13 *ssg have you been here F Tell me," he said. 

" 1 ain’t insolent.” j “About ien minute*.” 

“ I tell yon yon are." “No longer F ' ! 

“ I iei! jwo x ain't." “ Well, 1 won’t swear it hasn’t been a quarter ol an 

The officer seemed upon the point of breaking out into hour, for the coach is late to-night.” 
a rage, but by a great effort he controlled himself, “ We have the most positive information that the 

Probably be thought he would be demeaning himself persons of whom we are in search are somewhere on this 
too far to fall into a passion with an ostler. road ’ 

Choking with rage, he cried — “ Well, I don’t say they ain’t, because it’s likely enough 

“ Let ;ne advise you to be careful." they are, but I haven’t heard them. Lor bless yer! they’d 

“ Thank yon all the same, I am. How are you ? ” be cunning enough not to make much noise in passing a 

“ In the king’s name ! ” cried the officer, who was the house.” 
same hot-headed individual who had ordered the charge to “ There’s something in that.” 

bs made upon the mob, and who was now more than ever “ If you’ll take my advice, you’ll wait till the coach 

disgusted with nis task of hunting highwaymen, “ In the comes, and then ask if they have met any suspicious look- 
tang’s name I call upon you to answer my questions truth- ing characters on the road.” 
folly and without prevarication ! ’’ “ A good thought ! I will.” 

“ Fire away,” said Joe, “ I’m a-listening j what do you “ Here it comes, then ! You won’t be kept long a-wait- 
want to know ? ” ing.” 

“ We are armed with a warrant for the apprehension of From where the highwaymen were concealed.it was not 
three notorious villains, known respectively by the names possible to obtain a view of the road leading to Uxbridge, 


disgusted w>th nis task of hunting highwaymen, “ In the comes, and then ask if they have met any suspicious look- 
tang’s name I call upon you to answer my questions truth- ing characters on the road.” 
foil? and without prevarication! ’’ “ A good thought ! I will.” 

‘ Fire away,” said Joe, “ I’m a-listening j what do you “ Here it comes, then ! You won’t be kept long a-wait» 
want to know ? ” ing.” 

“ We are armed with a warrant for the apprehension of From where the highwaymen were concealed.it was not 
three notorious villains, known respectively by the names possible to obtain a view of the road leading to Uxbridge, 
et Richard Turpin, Claude Duval, and Jack Rann, alias but they could tell by the grinding of the wheels that the 
Sixteen-String Jack. They have with them one Thomas coach was not very far off. 


They have with them one Thomas coach was not very far off. 


King, who is under sentence of death. I call upon you in The troop of dragoons placed themselves in a straggling 
the king’s name to say whether you have seen them. sort of line across the road. 

“ I don’t know as ever I seed ’em,” said Joe. In a few minutes afterwards the coach pulled up. 

“ How long have you been standing here F ” “ In the king’s name,” cried the officer, “ I call upon 

“ That’s my business.” you in the king’s name. Have yen passed yey horsemor 

“ Be careful, or it will be my duty to arrest you on on the road ? ” 
vuspicion.” “ No, ne’er a one,” replied the driver. 

“Suspicion of what ? ” “ You are quite sure 1 ” 

“ Being an accomplice.” “ In coorse I am ! ” 

“ Me “ Let me tell you there are lour highwaymen on the 

“ Yes, yon. Do not dally with ns any longer. Kaxo road to-night.” 
you been standing here long F ’’ A chorus of screams from the passengers followed upon 

“ What do you want to know for F ” this announcement. 

“Have yoa seen four men go by, mounted (as talus “ Four highwaymen ? ” 


horses, during the last two or three boors F ” 
“ No, I htrwn’t,” said Joe. 

This was perfectly true. 

He had not seen them go by, 

“ You haven’t F ” 


“ Yes ; and four as desperate villains as ever Dreathed. 
I am charged with a special warrant from the Secretary 
of State to apprehend them and lodge them in jail, and 
empowered to call upon any one to assist me in so doing.” 
“I only hopes you’ll catch them, that’s all ! But you 


“Certai ily not, though I haven’t been standing here may iake your oatn they ars nowhere between here and 
die while, but I shouldhave heard thorn. ’ ■ Uxbridge, or else I should have seed ’em 1 ” 

“ But your conduct is suspicious.” " That is enough ! ” 

“ Is it F ” i The soldiers drew op. ouo side, and allowed tnr ooecSs 

“Yee. You seem to be waiting for something * to pass. 

“Bo I am.” The coach man cracked b t whip, and off the horse* 

“ What is it F ” started on their way to Lo-sdcn at a capital pace. 

“ i don’t see as I onp b . y CtP You’ve got a The officer of dragoon looked half a a,. nil to fori*;* 

ffonca, and look very but you're an swtul troa *, when he askod wild e.J»— 
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“ How long does the coach take to reaoh her# from 
Uibridge ?'*’ 

“ About half an hour, I should think.” 

“ Then it’s likely enough they passed before the 
coaoh started. Forward, my men, they are somewhere 
on this road, I am confident, and to find them I am 
determined. Forward!” 


CHAPTER CLXIV. 

JOB, THE OSTLER, MAKES ALL THE REPARATION 

FOR HIS FAULT THAT HE IS ABLE, AND THEN 

ADVISES THE HIGHWAYMEN AS TO THE BEST 

COURSE FOB THEM TO TAKE. 

In obedience to the command given to them by their 
superior officer, the troop set itself in motion and were 
soon at a considerable distanoe from the “ Fox and 
Grapes,” 

And so the great danger whioh had threatened onr 
friends, thanks to Joe, the ostler, had passed away, 
leaving thorn unhurt. 

They could scarcely believe in the reality of their 
narrow esoape. 

Joe watched the retreating horsemen down the road 
to see that none of them lingered behind, and then 
turned towards the stable. 

Dick looked out. 

'* Joe,” he said ; “ Joe, oome here.” 

Now Joe had no idea the highwaymen were awake. 
He thought, somehow, that they were asleep all thia 
time, and he felt confused. 

That was because his consoience smote him for what 
he had meditated doing, 

‘ Come up here, Joe, I want to speak to yon.” 

“ All right, Captain, I’ll be with you in a moment.” 

And he was as good as his word, for in less than the 
time mentioned he stood beside them. 

“ Joe !” they all four oried, “ you have saved our 
lives ! What can we do to show our gratitude ?” 

*' Don't say a word about that, I don’t deserve it.” 

“ Not deserve it ?” 

“ No, I do not, and I may as well be candid with you 
as not.” 

” But you deceived the soldiers.” 

11 I know I did.” 

“ You put them off the scent when they had us _u 
their power.” 

“ I know that, too.” 

“ Has not that course saved our lives ? To be sure 
it has, and how can we be otherwise thau grateful?” 

“ I tell you I don’t deserve that you should think so 
well of me.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ What do you think is the reason I wa.. np and 
dressed and standing at the gate when the soldiers 
arrived ?” 

“ We have no idea. You told them you were waiting 
for the coaoh.” 

“ J ust so.” 

“ And wasn’t that the reason ?” 

“ No ; I wish it was.” 

“ Can you tell it us ? We are curious.” 

“ I will tell you, though it will cause me to lose your 
good opinion, but better do that than hold it wrong- 
fully.” 

“Speak on. You need not fear.” 

“ But you do not kuow what I have to say.” 

“ Nor do I want to know, if you would rather not 
tell it.” 

Poor Joe was silent. His emotions mastered him. 

He was full of remorse for the deed he had contem- 
plated. 

But yet, witfi a candour whioh oanuot be sufficiently 
admired, lie made np his mind to tell them. 

He little thought it, but by resolving upon such a 
course, his fault was more thau half atoned for. 

The highwaymen notioed his agitation, and were very 
milch surprised at it. They knew not what to think. 

“ Have patience a miuute," Baid Joe, “ and I will tell 
you.” 

‘ You need not, if it is something so painful to yon.” 

“ But I will. 1 went to the gateway because I had 
made np my mind to go to London.” 


“ To London P” 

“ Yes.” 

“ For what ?” 

“ To betray yoK.” 

It is impossible to describe the tone in which these 
three words were uttered. Equally vain would it be to 
paint the astonishment of our four friends. 

They were incredulous. 

“ Betray as?” 

Joe did not reply. 

“ You cannot be in earnest, Joe,” said Diok Turpin, 
kindly, for he felt deeply tonohed by the manner in whioh 
the lad had behaved. “ You cannot be in earnest ?” 

"I was,” Baid Joe, in a choking voice; “and yon 
never ought to trust me any more.” 

“ But,” asked Claude Duval, “if yon had made np 
yonr mind to betray ns, why did yon behave in the 
manner yon did to the dragoons ?” 

“ I repented then, though when I firBt saw them 
ooming, I made np my mind to tell them you were here. 
It was the reward that did it.” 

“ The reward p” 

“ Yes. How much do you think the reward.; that 
are offered for all four of yon wonld amount to if they 
were added up together p” 

“ A very largo amount, and enough to tempt anyone.” 

“ Do you think so ?” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ Bear with me, then, and think no worse of me than 
yon can possibly help. When I left you, and had 
groomed the horses, the thought oame into my head to 
add up the rewards.” 

“ And how much did they oome to ?” 

“ Two thousand pounds !” 

“Why, that’s five hundred a-piece 1” said Turpin. 

“ There is more offered for you than any of the 
others." 

“ And when you added it np, you thought how desir- 
able it would be for you to possess such a sum.” 

“ I did ; but I didn’t think of getting all of it ; now do 
you know the reason why I so wished to obtain a por- 
tion ?” 

“ What ie it P You have told ns all so far pretty 
freely, and if, as I suspect, this is something in your 
favour, by all means let us hear it.” 

“ I don’t know for it being in my favour, but, you 
muet. know, I have a mother.” 

“ Alive ?” 

“ Yes, and very poorly off. She depends wholly 
npon me for all she has, bnt, as this is not mnoh of a 
place, it iB but little I am able to take her.” 

“ I begin to understand.” 

“ That is not all,” said Joe. “ There is — there is ” 

“ What?” 

“ Some one I am fond of.” 

“ Oh !” 

“ But she will uot have me until 1 have saved money 
enough to take a public-house myself.” 

“ And very prudent of her.” 

“ Do you think so ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, yon see now what I thonght. ’ 

“ Pretty clearly, I think,” said Turpin. “You have 
a mother and a sweetheart, of both of whom you are 
fond. The one you wonld like to see much better off, 
the other yon want to see your wife. Ie that it ?” 

“ It is.” 

“ And with the reward you would have been able to 
do all this, and which, without some euoh slice of luck, 
you would have to wait a long time for.” 

“That is just what I thought.” » 

“ Then I do not for a moment wondeojthat you con- 
templated giving us up to justice. Do yon, my friends ?” 

“ Not at all !” 

“ In fact, I wonder yon held back. You have not 
told us what caused you to alter your mind when the 
dragoons came up. Did you think there would be too 
many to share the reward with to make your portion 
worth having ?” 

“ No ; that was not it 1” 

“ What then ?” 

“ I hardly know, but I think it was more the manner 
in which the officer spoke to me than anything else.” 

“Now, Joe,” said Turpin, “listen to me.” 
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“ Can it be possible that yon wish to be friends with 
me after this ?” • 

“ Certainly ; I think very highly indeed of yon !” 

“ And yon are willing to forgive me for my baseness 

“Every excuse possible can be made for yon. Will 
yon listen to me?" 

“ You know I shall.” 

“Now do not be offer red at what I am going to say. 
nor refuse what I am going to offer. Will you meet me 
at Stonebridge, about hall a mile from here, at twelve 
o'clock to-morrow night ?” 

“ For hat ?” 

“ I will then reward yon for what you have done.” 

“ t deserve no reward.” 

“ Do not say that, because I think otherwise. Will 
yon leet me?” 

“ If yon wish it.” 

“ I do wish it.” 

“ And may I aek the reward you intend to offer me ?” 

“ Yea ; I have no reason for concealing it from you. I 
will give you the means of accomplishing your desires.” 

“You will ?” 

“ I certainly will.” 

“ After the manner in whioh I have behaved ?” 

“ It is just that which determines me to act as I have 
said. What do you say, my friends ? Do you approve ?” 

“Most certainly, and we will do all we can to assist 
you.” 

“Thanks. I knew such would be the case. Now, 
Joe, we have wasted rather more time perhaps in talk- 
ing than we ought to have done, bnt never mind, bo 
that we understand each other. The dragoons are 
far enough off by this time.” 

“They are; and, if you will take my advice, you will 
have your horses saddled without delay, and set off in 
an opposite direction.” 

“ We will ; but uow, Tom, that reminds me of your 
difficulty. How are you to manage for a horee ?” 

“ I know not,” replied Tom King, “ without Joe here 
oan provide us with one. Can you ?” 

“ 1 can, if you will pay me for it.” 

“ Very well ; Claude, I faucy, can manage to do that. 
Let us have them at once.” 

“Come down, then. They only want the saddles 
olapped on their backs, and yon can assist and save 
time." 

The highwaymen followed Joe down the ladder, and 
the saddles were qoiokly put on. 

The horse that was brought out for Tom to buy, was 
one that had been left with the ostler to sell. 

The prioe wsb forty guineas. Claude had en ough, bo 
the horse was bought, and Tom mounted it. 

“ Now, Joe,” said Dick Turpin, as they quietly walked 
their horses out of the stable-yard, “ don’t forg et to be 
at Stonebridge at twelve o’olock to-morrow night, and 
I will place in your hands a sufficient sum of money to 
enable you to gratify your wishes.” 

“ I don’t deserve it,” blubbered Joe, as the highway- 
men rode away. 

. CHAPTER CLXV. 

THE FOUR HIGHWAYMEN LEAVE THE “FOX AND 
GRAPES,” AND LAY IN WAIT FOR THE OXFORD COACH. 
“I fairly tremble,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “ when 
I think whatia frightfully narrow escape we have had, 
though no one could blame the lad for aoting in the 
manner he did.” 

“ I cannot, for one. Little did the officer think that 
hie hot temper waa the means of losing us.” 

“ Which way shall we take ?” inquired Claude Duval. 
“ You are our captain, Dick, and we are under your 
oommands. ” 

“ Then let ns push on to the Oxford-road. If we keep 
on for about half a mile, and take the first tnrning to 
the left, it will bring ns out at Harlington-oorner. Do 
you know it ?” 

“ Quite well.” 

“ Forward, then, because the sooner we are off the 
TTxbridge-road the better.” 

Brief as was the rest the horses had had, yet it was 
long enough to enable them to reomit their strength, 
end not only that, they had been well-fed and groomed. 


They, therefore, willingly responded to the impulse 
forward which their riders gave them, and swept at a 
swinging gallop along the turnpike road. 

Tom King was pleased to find that the horse he had 
purchased bore every indication of being a good one, 
and of a kind well suited to his requirements. 

Upon turning into the lane, however, they were com- 
pelled to go at a elower pace, for it was very narrow, 
and had two deep rnte on either side, where the cart- 
wheels had been. 

Dick took advantage of this opportunity to speak to 
hie friends, and unfold bis views. 

Accordingly, when they were all close enough to- 
gether for conversation to be easy, he spoke. 

“We have succeeded so far," he said, “in eluding 
our foes, and making their plans of no avail. That they 
have tried what they could do is tolerably certain, and 
now, jnst for a change, I propose that we try what we 
can do in return.” 

“Agreed, captain— agreed !” cried the three others. 

“ What is it you propose ?” 

“ A bold and daring deed at any time, bnt now un- 
usually so.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Cannot you guess ?” 

“No — no. Tell us, do not keep ns in suspense.” 

“ I will not. I propose, my friendp, that when we get 
into the Oxford-road, whioh we shall do in about half 
an honr ” 

“ Yes — yes.” 

‘ When we get there, I propose we look for some dark 
and sheltered piece of roadway, and there lay in wait.” 

“ But for what ?” 

“ The Oxford Mail Coach !” 

“ Are you in earnest, Dick ?” asked Claude. 

“Never more so in my life.” 

“ It is a daring deed, then.” 

“ bo much the better. I like to achieve exploits that 
will bear talking about.” 

“ But it will sure to be crowded with passengers, and 
the guard and the driver, it is well known, have been 
chosen as being brave men, und well able to make use 
of the weapons with which they are provided." 

“ I know all that,” Baid Diet, “ but I do not see any- 
thing in it to cause me to alter my determination.” 

“ Let us do it,” said Tom King and Sixteen-Striug 
Jack ; “ the bolder the deed the better it pleases me. 
As for Claude ” 

“ 1 shall give way to the majority,” said Duval ; “ hut 
while I do so I think we are running into much un- 
necessary peril.” 

“We have been in greater many a time. Come, 
Claude, shake off your fears.” 

“ I have none.” 

“Here we are, then,” cried Dick Turpin, as they 
emerged into the Oxford-road, “ let us try our luck.” 

He proceeded to make an examination of the priming 
of his pistols as he spoke, in doing which he was imme- 
diately imitated by hie companions. 

All being made secure, they trotted on at a gentle 
pace, expecting every moment to hear some sound in- 
dicative of the coming of the coach. 

The place, however, where they now found themselves 
was scarcely so well suited to their purpose as they 
could have wished. 

The country for miles around was open, and the 
hedgerows more than ordinarily low. 

It wae getting much lighter, too, every moment, and 
in the east a faint misty radiance foretold that before ' 
long it would be daybreak. 

Of oourse, had the mail-coach come along while they 
were in this part, Dick would not have changed his 
determination of stopping it, but, as it was, he deemed 
it good policy to move on and meet it. 

A gallop of about ten minutes, though, brought him 
to a place whioh seemed expressly made for hie design. 

The ground rose up to a slight elevation. 

Instead, however, of the road passing over it, as is 
generally the case, a patli had been cut through it, thus 
doing away with the steep ascent that there would have 
been on one side. 

But doing thie had its disadvantages as well as its ad- 
vantages, though probably the latter more than balanoed 
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the former, as it made the road for a few yardB very 
dismal and dark indeed. 

In the highest part, the embankment on either side was 
about fifteen feet in height. 

The BideB were ae perpendicular as a wall almost, 
and were profusely overgrown with ank vegetation. 

The top of the embankment was fringed by a qnick- 
Bet hedge. 

From the foregoing description, it will be Been that, 
although the road was of a good width, yet the sides 
were more than suffic’ont to cast a dark shadow overit. 

In the day time even, except when the sun was at his 
greatest elevation, it waB a dark-looking place, and at 
night it was ail but impossible to see your hand before 
you 

Well snitea therofore was it in all respecte for the 
successful accomplishment of the daring adventure 
upon which the highwaymen were bent. 

The only thing now necessary was for the coach to 
come. 

All their preparations being made, our friends did 
not speak, but sat like statues on their horBes in 
Various picturesque, listening attitudes. 

Dick Turpin and Tom King had taken up their sta- 
tions olose to each other on the south side of the road. 

Claude Duval and Sixteen- String Jack, in a similar 
manner on the opposite 3ide, only lower down towards 
London. 

They were to attack the fore-part of the coach. 

The others the rear. 

Minute after minute passed by, but still they could 
bear nothing like the grinding of wheels. 

They began to be fearful that they wore too late — 
that the coach had passed. 

So dark as it was, seeing the time waB quite out of 
the question. 

Nor had they any clear idea of what the time was, 
only from the appearance of the sky they judged that 
dawn could uot be far off. 

In fact, they could find it growing lighter and lighter 
each instant. 

If the coach did not oome soon, they would have it 
daylight, and that would have by no means suited them. 

At last, however, and just as their impatienco had 
increased to an unbearable extent, the long-wished for 
eonnd arrived. 

Very faint it waB at fitst, like the rustling of the wind 
among the trees, and suoh by an unexperienced listener 
it would be taken to be, but long practice had enabled 
our friends to discriminate between the two. 

The state of expectation in which they had been kept 
had put them in a proper mood to execute their daring 
feat. 

The road was straight, and presently, as they looked 
along it, the bright carriage-lamps on either aide be- 
came visible. 

On— on they came, with a motion that appeared per- 
petually inoressive. 

The rumbling of the wheels sounded like the mutter- 
ing of far-off thunder. 

With their bridles tightly in their grasp, a loaded 
pistol in each of their left hands, our friends held them- 
selves in readme bb to attack the coach. 

The guard blew a loud blast upon his horn ae they 
entered the hollow, in order to warn anyone who might 
be there to get out of the way of the horses, for in the 
darkness that there prevailed it would be impossible 
tor them to be Been. 

The driver of the coach had jnst confessed to the pas- 
senger, who sat on his off-side, that he never felt very 
comfortable when driving through this dark bit of road- 
way, when a bright rad flash appeared, followed almost 
instantaneously by the lond ringing report of a pistol. 

A voioe cried out, “ Halt !” ere the reverberations 
had fairly died away. 

The horses were terrified. 

Claude Duval, who was nearest to them, by a sudden 
and dexterous movement of his hand, suooeoded in 
throwing the leaders down. 

Those behind could not avoid falling likewise. 

They kicked and plunged fearfully. 

But keeping out of the reaoh of their hoofe, Claude 
draw hi3 sword, and watching his opportunity, in two 
strokes severed the traees. 


While be was doing this his companions had not. oaon 
idle. 

We must deeoribe their actions separately and in do- 
dail, though of course, they all happened simultaneously. 

According to the arrangements made, Sixteen-String 
Jack spurred his steed as cluse as he could to the ooack- 
man’s box, and holding a pistol pointed at hie he-d, com- 
manded him not to move at hi ; peril. 

But the coachman, who was not a man to give in 
lightly or easily, immediately drew a double-barrelled 
pistol from a little pocket in the seat, made purposely 
for its reception, and taking a hasty aim at the uusky 
figure, he pulled both triggers in rapid succession. 

Jack managed to move aside in time to avoid the 
first bullet, bnt he was not equally fortnnate with the 
second, for he felt something inflict a stinging sensation 
upon bis cheek, as though he had been struck by a 
thin switch. He knew by this that the ballet had 
ploughed up the skin. 

“ Shotfor shot !” he cried, as he pulled the trigger of 
his piBtol and fired. 

CHAPTER CLXVI. 

THE TIDE OP FORTUNE, WHICH HAS BEEN FOB SO 
LONG IN FAVOUR OF THE HIGHWATMEN, NOW 
TURNS AGAINST THEM. 

A loud yell of a most awful and startling character 
followed the discharge of Sixteen-String Jack's pistol, 
and the coachman, after swaying to one aide, fell head- 
long off the box. 

The cry was echoed by the passengers on the roof, 
who were now in a state of the greatest possible alarm, 
and almost dead with fright. 

“ Move not, at your peril !” cried Sixteen-String Jack, 
drawing another pistol and pointing it at them, for his 
blood was now thoroughly heated, and he did not much 
care what he did. 

The passengers on the roof could tell he was a despe- 
rate character, and so obeyed his imperions demand, 
being fearful that their lives would not stand in hie 
way, if they angered him. 

And in this they were perfectly right, for the pain of 
the wound he had received in his cheek grew worse and 
worse every moment. 

And now for Tom King. 

He, as we said, waB on the other Bide of the road, 
When the coach was level with him, he sprang out, 
and held his pistol to the guard, and cried out to him 
not to move upon peri] of his life. 

But the guard had hiB hand upon the stock of the 
blunderbuss, which hung at the back of his seat. 

Slowly and imperceptibly he raised it in his hand, 
until at length he got it so that its broad, bell-shaped 
month was pointing to Tom King. 

Hie finger was on the trigger when Jack fired his 
pistol. 

The flash dispelled the darkneBS, and Tom saw the 
bright barrel of the blunderbuss, with its muzzle turned 
towards him. 

Comprehending what had taken place, in a moment 
he struck his horse Bharply with the Bpur, which caused 
the animal to utter a snort of pain, and bound forward. 
That Baved his life. 

The guard had his finger on the trigger, and he 
pnlled it. 

The blunderbuss exploded with a sound like that of 
some mimic cannon. 

A perfect storm of bullets flew forth, bnt they did no 
exeention. 

They sank into the earth of which the embankment 
was composed, bnt that was all. 

Turning his horse back, Tom held his pis f «l to the 
guard. 

Bnt fully believing that his last hour haa come, ha 
shrank down in his seat, and hid himself from sight. 

The other passengers, with Jaok at one end and Torn, 
at the other, were cowed into perfect submission. 

And now for the last, we prooeed to desoribe the 
actions of Dick Turpin 

At the same moment that his companions sprang for- 
ward to do as we have deeoribed, Dick Turpin, by a par- 
ticular touch upon her flank, whioh the gallant creature 
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[the farmer gives the jour highwaymen a hospitable reception.] 

flutter of dresses, as well as several sereams which lei- 
lowed his appeS^rance, he could tell some of them were 
females. . 

His principal Attention, however, was directed to an 
individual who sav with his back to the horses, next to the 


faliy understood, made Black Bess take one leap, and then 
alight just at the door of the coach. 

There she stood, as though carved in Btone, except she 
tossed her head proudly, as if in satisfaction at what she 
had done. 


Long practice had taught Dick Turpin Die knack of | door. 

His attire was of sober black, and the coat ho nad on 


J.ong practice naa taugni jluck xurpui uie uiiuuui. 

letting down a coach window rapidly and dexterously | He was taU and weU-buUt. 
from the outside. 


It made a terrible clattering noise. 

•Your money or your life ! 1 said Turpin, assuming ^as 


wee one of unusually large dimensions. _ 

Bound his Deck was an enormous frilled neckcloth, n 


ferocious a tone and" manner as he possibly could. “Do which, whenever he bent his head, his chin was eoni* 
not dally with me. The coach is surrounded by my men, pletely buried. 

so that resistance will be futile. Hand over your valuables He had taken his hat off. . . . .. 

at once— to those who refuse their death will be on theii Upon his head he wore a large white wig, every 
own head.” and curl of which w as scrupu'ousl'' , '..ranged so as to be 

As ha anoke uiese words, he projected the Panel of in perfect order. . . , . . 

Tie pistol which he carried into the coach. His face was large, full, and florid, having, in ' ' , 

By stooping slightly in the saddle, he was able to ob- bloated appearance so conspicuous in the ecanteminces ot 
ter>e the actions of those within. , j those who are too much addicted to the good things eJ 

The inside wa» quite full of passengers, and by the this life. 
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His mouth was large and sensuous, his eyes small, 
deeply Bet and sleepy-looking. 

All this Dick Turpin waB able to take in at a glance. 

But it was not that there was anything very peculiar 
in this person's appearance or oostume that made him 
regard him with so much attention. It to? because he 
felt a vague consciousness steal over him that he had 
seen that faoe before. 

It was not a friend’s, ne was confident, nor ".’as it 
under favourable circumstances that he had seen it. 

All of a sudden, like a flash of light, Dick recollected 
not c"lv where and when he had seen him, but also who 
he was. 

It was the oounsel who had prosecuted Tom King at 
the Old Bailey. 

Consequently, Dick looked upon him as a foe, thongh 
of course tho man had done nothing more than his duty. 

It did not take an instant for all these thoughts to 
pass through Turpin’s mind. 

No attaok, however, was attempted to be made upon 
him by any of those who occupied the interior of the 
ooach. 

Probably tho reason of this was none of them oarried 
arms. 

In fact, the Oxford, mail ooach was looked upon as 
being about the safest conveyance that could possibly 
be imagined, and the idea of any highwaymen having 
the audaoity to stop it and rob it was not dreamt of. 

To those who were speotatorB of the scene, no interval 
was appreciable between the time Dick reached the 
coach-door and took off his hat. 

Tho light in the inside fell with full force upon his 
countenance. 

It was far, very far indeed from being an unpleasing 
one. There was upon it an expression of dauntless 
courage, wliioh no one would fail to adrrfire. 

He had dropped the reins upon the neck of Black Bess, 
for he knew that he could safely trust her not to move, 
and this allowed him to have both hands at liberty. 

In one, then, he held his hat, and in the other a 
pistol. 

He repeated his demand. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “I must trouble yon 
for all you have of any value. If you are wise, you will 
give it up at once. You cannot possibly escape, for the 
coach is well surrounded by the men who acknowledge 
me as their captain. If I cannot obtain what I want by 
gentle means, I shall be compelled to have you dragged 
out. one by one and searched. But this I shall not do if 
you will satisfy my wants. Come, my hat is before you.” 

This was said with an air of the greatest apparent 
case, but all the time Dick took good care to keep a 
sharp eye upon every one, and was quite prepared for 
any sudden movement that boded danger to him. 

But the passengers, finding the hopeless predicament 
they were in, like sensible people, preferred to lose their 
money rather than risk their lives, so they began slowly 
one after another, to drop different articles into the hat. 

Watches, brooches, seals, bracelets, pursos, and loose 
cash all made their appearance. 

But there was nothing like so much in the hat as 
Turpin considered there ought to he. 

Another demand produced a trifle more, 

“ Really,” said Dick, at length, “ if you go on in this 
way I shall lose what Bmall amount of patience I am 
blessed with, and then when I do I will not be answerable 
for the consequences. Come be generous. I have been 
temperate where many would have been violent. I should 
be Borry to subject any one of you to the least ill-usage, 
and you ought to give me full credit for my considera- 
tion, when you find you are so entirely in my power.” 

The obviousness of this at once struck home to the 
hearts of all, and they gave up ttieir things freely, being 
satisfied that, under the circumstances, it was the best 
eeurse they could possibly pursue. 

Hiey had two disagreeable alternatives. 

One was, to give up what they had. 

The other, to have it taken from them. 

The result of both was just the same, and so the first 
was clearly the lesser evil of the two. 

Tn a few minutes it was heavy enough to satisfy him, 
aud so drawing back his arm and replacing the pistol 
in i he holster, he quickly transferred the booty to the 
capacious pocket of his coat. j 


[ While hs did so, his ears caught the sound of some one 
weeping, while every nov .nd then utterance was given 
to a deep and heart-breaking sob. 

One of the inmates of the ooaoh was in trouble about 
something. 

What that something was, Dick determined at all 
risks to find out. 

Of course it wae no other than a female who thus 
manifested her grief. 

And was it not his duty, as he emulated the doinge of 
the knights-errant of old, to succour, protect, and com- 
fort all females in distress ? 

CHAPTER CLXVII. 

A VISION OF GENTLENESS, BEAUTY, AND GRIEF 

APPEARS TO DICK, WHICH AROUSES THE DORMANT 

FEELINGS OF HIS BETTER NATURE. 

Leaning forward, then, in his saddle, Dick put his 
head inside the window of the coaoh 

Its inmates observed it with surprise, and hegan to 
fear that the highwayman was not satisfied with what 
he had extorted from them already. 

But this alarm was soon dieeipatsd. 

In a kindly tone of voice, and whioh he could always 
assume without an effort, Dick spoke : 

“I can hear some one weeping.” he said, “whioh is 
sufficient to show me that one of you is in trouble. Who- 
ever it may be, I conjure them to speak, and if it lies 
in my power to do anything to assuage heir grief, 
believe me I shall only be too glad to do it.” 

A profound silence followed these wordB. 

No one replied to him in any way, but he still heard 
the sobs, as though a violent effort was being made to 
stifle them. 

“ Speak,” said Dick again, after a brief pause, and 
in a more earnest tone of voice than before. “ Fear 
nothing. Who is in sorrow ?” 

“ You speak kindly,” said a woman’s voice, “ and so 
I do not mind telling you that it is this young girl who 
is sitting next to me who is orying so, but whether you 
can do her any good is more than I can tell.” 

As ebe spoke, the woman drew on one side and allowed 
Turpin to catoh a glimpse of a young girl who was 
sitting next to her, and leaning as far baok as she could, 
as if in the endeavonr to esoape observation. 

She was dressed entirely in black. 

Her face he could not see, for she had concealed it in 
a white cambric handkerchief, which she held up to hor 
eyes. 

What her age might be he could not, therefore, guess, 
except from a contemplation of her form, and as its con- 
tours were only partially developed, he came to the con- 
clusion that she must be young — fifteen or sixteen at 
most. 

The hand that held the handkerchief before her faoe 
was as tiny as a child’s. But the fingers were longand 
wasted, looking as thongh her grief had been great aud 
incessant, and aB if she had suffered much. 

The moment Diok’s eyes rested upon this young 
creature, he felt an immediate and deep interest in her. 

He longed to see her face 

That it waB a very beautiful one he did not doubt. 

With a still greater depth of pathos than had tinged 
liis words before, he addressed her. 

“ Fair girl,” he said, “answer me, as a great and in- 
estimable favour, the question I am about to ask you. 
You are in deep — very deep grief. I am a rude, violent 
man,butlam willing, nay, anxious to stand your friend. 
Tell me then, witheut fear, whether it lies in my power 
to alleviate your sorrow.” 

The counsel who had prosecuted Tom King, and who 
resolutely disbelieved that there was anything like dis- 
interested kindness in human nature, moved impatient- 
ly round in his seat, and uttered an indignant “Pish !” 

Dick just glanced at him, but took no further notice 
just then. 

As for the other passengers, they were one and all 
deeply moved at the manner in whioh the highwayman 
was aoting. 

There was something about his whole air and manner 
that was sufficient to convinoe them that lio was play, 
ing a part, but that he was quito in earnest in what he 
said, and unquestionably would, if the opportunity was 
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Wfered him, try hiB utmost and do his best to ease that 
young heart of its anguish. 

The woman who had before spoken, and moved to 
allow Diok Turpin to see the girl, now bent over her, 
and by her manner it was evident that she was endea- 
vouring to persuade the young girl to speak, and, if she 
did no more, at least to thank the highwayman for the 
interest he had manifested in her welfare. 

Her arguments had their effect, for the young girl re- 
moved the handkerchief from her faoe. 

The Sight fell upon it. 

In all his experience, and, as the reader may imagine, 
It had been tolerably extensive - never, Diok thought, 
had he seen a human faoe so nearly like what an angel’s 
might be supposed to be as that one was. 

Not even the painter’s art, wondrous though it be, 
could do justice to its singular and rare beauty. 

How insufficient, then, must worda be to convey an 
impreesiou of it. 

We ehall not attempt the task, but simply say that 
it was a reflex of the holiest and best feelings in human 
nature. 

But the whole was chastened, overspread, and softened 
by the traces of grief — deep, permanent, inconsolable. 

There was a strange feeling about Diok’s heart — a 
feeling whioh he had never until that moment felt— as 
he gazed upon this heavenly face, and felt her dark eyes 
fixed in earnest gaze npon him. 

How great the contrast ! 

The one the personification of gentleness, purity, and 
holiness. 

The other of plunder, violenoe, and sin. 

And yet Dick Turpin, aB many of his actions have 
testified, was far from being all that is bad in humanity. 
There were many who, in his day, were looked up to 
with respect, and whose names oven now are held in 
reverence, who were far worso than he. 

But, nevertheless, he felt a strange aching in his 
breast, and a ohoking sensation in his throat, as he 
thought how great a gulf there was between them. 

Even as her eyes met his for a brief instant in that 
monrnfal gaze, they filled with tears, and she again 
carried the handkerohief to her faoe. 

But feeling that gratefulness alone ought to oomne! 
her to command her feelings sufficiently to express her 
thanks, she made a strong and successful effort to sub- 
due her grief. 

And then, when she wonld fain have spoken a few 
worda, utterance ras denied her, and the words passed 
a. ay in an inaudible mnrmnr. 

I: the deep aud absorbing interest whioh Dick felt 
in this little episode, all other things faded from his 
mind. He no longer thought of the perils and difficul- 
ties of his situation, nor remembered that his life at 
that moment hung upon a thread, 

“ Speak,” he said, still more gently. “ Let me have 
the atisfaction of hearing yon say that it is in my 
power to relieve yon of at least some portion of your 
distress, Speak to me frankly.” 

“ I will try,” replied the young girl, who found her 
voioe at last. “ Yon speak kindly to me, and so — so — you 
see you spoke so kindly that — that — I could not bear it.” 

The tones in which she spoke, though very, very sad, 
were low, sweet, and silvery. 

Diok w as still more entranced. 

Those other passengers, too, who had up to then 
looked on this scene with indifference and coldness, 
began, in spite of themselves, to feel an interest in it. 

So modest and retiring had this yonng girl been 
during the whole of their long jonrney, that they were 
scarcely sensible of her presence and existence. 

Now they began to wonder how it was they had not 
noticed her. 

All but the prosecuting oonnsel had an expression on 
their faces significant of sympathy, but he looked on 
contemptuously. 

“ I have nothing to tell yon, sir,” continued the young 
girl, whose voice grew firmer as she proceeded, “ at 
least nothing that will interest yon. Believe me, I am 
very, very grateful to you for your bind expressions of 
good feeling to^ardB me, and I shall always pray that you 
may quit this kind of life, for which yon are so unsuited.” 

A shade passed over Diok Turpin’s face. 

It vh one of vexation. 
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Ant he chased it away qniokly ; but when he spoke 
jgain there waB a peroeptible alteration in his voice. 

Tiie young girl sank back again into her old position, 
and replaced the handkerchief over her faoe. 

“ Is that all you have to say to me ?” asked Turpin. 

There was no reply. 

He was almost choked, but he continued. 

“ Can I do nothing to assist you P If I can, pray let 
me know it. It will euable me to in part atone for that 
whioh I have done to-night.” 

The girl again looked np. 

“ There is only one thing,” Bhe saH, “ and that I ought 
not to ask.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ I ought nbt.” 

“Will yon let me hear it, and allow me to judge 
whether you ought to ask it ?” 

Again silence. 

“ Speak ! Let me hear it ! Cannot you grant me 
that favour?” 

A flush mounted to her face, and spread over her neok 
and forehead, as she replied — 

“ I am an orphan, and the clothes I wear will show 
that my bereavement has been recent. It haa bee n sud- 
den, too. Both my parents died within a week of each 
other, and not ten days ago ! I am on my way to Lon- 
don, where my relatives reside, and where 1 trnst I shall 
soon find employment. I am poor, and now destitute, 
for when you held your hat inside the ooach, and com- 
manded us with threats to put into it what valuables we 
each possessed — threatening ns ifwe refused — I plaoed in 
it a small, beaded purse, which contains every farthing 
I possess in the world ; I have not even enongh to pay 
the expenses of my journey, and what I shall do I know 
not. Your last behavionr has been so different to the 
former, that I have overcome the repugnance I felt in 
speaking to you ; but now that I have done as you wished, 
I trust you will withdraw, and allow us to proceed with- 
out offering further violence.” 

It wonld be hard to say what were Dick’s sensations 
while the girl addressed this long speech to him. The 
griefful manner in which she spoke, and the utter deso- 
lation of her position, cut him to the heart. 

How muoh additional sorrow, too, had he caused her ? 

His hand Btole to the pocket of his coat, and he sought 
among its miscellaneous contents for something that 
felt like a beaded purse. 

He drew it forth. 

“ You would have asked me to restore it to you ?” he 
said. “ I do it gladly. If this is it, tske it freely. It 
will ever be a reproaoh to me when I think of to-night’s 
doings.” 

So saying, Dick held the purse towards her. 

It was of blue silk, elaborately worked with steel 
beads. It was of a hind now grown obsolete, with slid- 
ing rings, and a receptacle for money al both ends. 

But as he thus held it in his hand he could not help 
noticing how slender and how light it was, and what a 
little money itjeontained. 

" That is it,” said the girl, beginning to weep again 
“ my mother worked that purse, and gave it to me on 
my last birthday.” 

“ Take it back, then,” said Turpin, as he plaoed it in 
her hand, “ and with it my best wishes, though I sup- 
pose they will not do you any good. I take shame to 
myself, however, that I ” 

“ Off with you, Dick ! off with you !” cried a voioe ; 
“ fly at once ! The Philistines are upon ns l” 

CHAPTER CLXVIII. 

THE OFFICERS THINK THAT THEY HAVE AT LAST GOT 
THE HIGHWAYMEN SECURE IN THEIR GRASP. 

Dick Turpin gave a great start at this sudden inter- 
ruption to ids apologetio speech. 

He reoognized the voice, 

It was Claude Duval’s. 

If we were to say that he had completely, for 1 be 
time being, forgotten the existence of his companions, 
we should scarcely be going beyond the truth. 

In a moment, however, he recolleoted all. and he was 
once more ealm and aelf-possesBed, as he always was in 
| the hour of extreme danger. 

I Bo wing deeply, therefore, to the inmatea of the carnage 
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generally, and the young orphan particularly, he, with 
great deliberation, left the ooach door. 

He oould hear the sounds of many voioes, and the clat- 
tering of horses’ hoofs. 

“ Halt, all of you,” he cried. “ Halt !” 

He wheeled his horse round as he spoke. 

Hut before we prooeed to relate what happened next, 
it will be neoeasary for us to desoribe the events which 
had transpired during the time Dick had b'<>nat -lie 
ooaoh door. 

Tom King, then, still remained in the position lie had 
oooupied, that is to say, he was at the back part of the 
ooaoh, keeping the guard and the passengers near him 
in subjection. 

Sixteen-String Jack was near the box. Not one of 
the passengers, after the summary manner in which he 
had dealt with the coachman, ventured to stir or make 
the least resistance. 

Claude Duval, who had had the difficult duty of 
stopping the horses by throwing the leaders down, had 
been ohosen for the execution of this duty because ho 
was the tallest and by far the strongest of the four. 

This, ns wo have seen, he had successfully performed. 
The leaders had been dexterously thrown down, and as 
they fell, brought the others to the ground with them. 

By a few strokes of his sword, then, he severed the 
traces, and entirely freed the animals from all contact 
with the vehicle. 

They plunged about madly for some moments, making 
it extremely dangerous for anyone to be near them. 

Then they one after another struggled to their feet, 
and with a snort and a bound set off at a furious and 
frantic gallop along the road. 

Their first fright over, they proceeded to their des- 
tination more steadily, being 

right glad to miss 

The lumberiug of the wheels. 

All fear of the ooach moving being now at an end, 
Claude rode up to the side and very coolly made those 
who sat outside hand him everything they had about 
them of the slightest value. 

Menaaed in the front and the rear, they oould do no- 
thing but submit. 

Claude’s pockets soon grew heavy. 

His character had already been pourtrayed. 

Cautious ever in running into danger, and willing to 
avoid running the slightest risk, yet, once in, no one 
oould be more recklessly brave and daring. 

He began to think, however, that to atop the Oxford 
mail was by no means so difficult and dangerous as it 
seemed. 

But just as he had finished taking from the last per- 
son on the roof, he happened to look across the fields in 
the direction of London. 

The dawn had sufficiently advanced to make objects 
even at a considerable distance dimly visible. 

Coming along at a rapid pace, and with their arms 
extended towards him, was a large troop of mounted 
polioe-officers. 

That they were aware of what was taking place, aud 
making direct towards the ooach, was quite certain ; 
and it was when he had this conviction that he called 
out to Dick in the startling manner he did, as related 
at the end of the last chapter. 

Not even the awe in which they were held by the pis- 
tols of Jack and Tom King could prevent those on the 
roof from giving ntteranco to a shout of gratification 
at the sight of this unexpected succour. 

Although our highwaymen were not awai of the 
means by whioh the officers had learned what they were 
about — being, in fact, quite in the dark upon the subject 
— that is uo reason, we opine, why we should not put 
the reader in possession of the facts of the case, for in 
this narrative it has been our special aim, even at the ex- 
pense of interest, to avoid all inexplicable appearances. 

We may briefly slate, then, tlm,t this party of officers 
was one of many who had been despatched by the au- 
thorities upon the sole mission of watching „ae roads 
round the metrooolis, and endeavouring to capture the 
highwaymen. 

In fact, never before had such energetic steps been 
taken for the apprehension of any criminals, and no 
expense and no paws were spared to achieve their 
objeot. 


Already have we seen how near they have more than 
once been in capturing our friends, but chance, fortune, 
or whatever it may be, had every time been in their 
favour. 

But now they were menaced with a danger of nocom- 
mon kind. 

The officers who now oame over the fields were, with- 
out exception, experienoed, well-tried men, and well up 
in the duties of their profession. 

They had been set to patrol the Oxford-road, and be 
od the look-out for any event that might be of a aus- 
picious character. 

They were, moreover, not the only ones who had been 
sent out with similar instructions. Every road, in- 
deed, leading from the metropolis was thus guarded, 
and the more important ones were furnished with as 
many as three or four detachments. 

This, of course, necessitated the employment of a vast 
number of new hands, but none of tlisBe were sent npon 
this dangerous errand, but set to do the work which the 
others in an ordinary way performed. 

The one body that had patrolled one portion of the 
Oxford-road during the whole of the night without the 
occurrence of anything unusual, and, as day was coming 
fast, they began to think that for that night at least 
they had had their trouble for nothing. 

Chilly and miserable— for remaining on horseback the 
whole of a winter's night is no joke — they were thinking 
of turning in somewhere, when the sound of several 
-feeds coming along the road at a headlong, break-neck 
gallop, reached their ears. 

Fully impressed that something was going to happen 
at last, they became instantly on the alert. 

There was about a score of them, so they formed in a 
double line across the road, determined to oppose the 
further progress of whoever might be coming. 

Naturally enough, the idea they had had upon the sub- 
ject was that those who were coming along at such a 
furious rate were the very individuals of whom they were 
in searcl), and the reason of their rapid speed, that the 
other detachment that was stationed nearer Oxford was 
ohasing them. 

Having formed this hypothesis, they began, as one may 
say, to count their chickens before they were hatched. 

An old proverb particularly impresses the ntter folly 
of doing this, and on the present occasion the wisdom 
of the advice was made powerfully apparent. 

For, behold, instead of seeing the four redoubtable 
highwaymen approach, they beheld nothing but four 
riderlesB horses. 

Their disappointment may be imagined, and it was 
more from the influence of this fe-ling than any other 
that they stopped where they then were. 

The horses, which were those who hud been out loose 
from the ooaoh, seeing the obstruction in their path, 
came to a dead stop. 

They were close enough, however, to enable the 
officers to perceive, by the assistance of the early morn- 
ing light, that they had been out away from some con- 
veyance or other. 

Then one of their number expressed his conviction 
that the horses W6re none other than those of the Ox- 
ford mail ooaah. 

The number — four — served to confirm this assertion, 
and to bring his companions to the same belief. 

“Then you may depend,” said one, “ that the villains 
have actually had the audacity to stop the mail, and 
that under our very noses.” 

”Pho, pho,” said another, “ I can hardly think it. 
They are daring, I admit, yet scaroely foolhardy enough 
to do such a trick as that !” 

“ Well, vre don’t know. Anyhow, we must go and 
see, and if it turns out as I expect, we must not let 
them escape, or if we do, we shall be laughed at ail the 
rest of our lives.” 

“ Be off at onoe, then,” cried one, who was in com- 
mand of the rest. “ We shall lose our opportunity 
while we stand chattering here.” 

There was a sudden movement forward after the 
ntteranoe of these words, and then the offioer who had 
first spoken, said : 

“ Let ns take to the fields, and by keeping under the 
shelter of the hedgerows, we shall ho able to steal upon 
them unawares.” 
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“ A good Ida* that of yours, Nutkins,” said the turn- 
mantling officer, “ and it shall be aoted upon. Bide 
along, my men, gently and quietly, nntil we come either 
to a gap in the hedge that we ear oonvenietiy leap, or 
else a gate which we can open and pass through.” 

They did not have to go far along the road before 
they found a gate leading into the holds on the left-hand 
side of the road, aud one of them dismounted to open it. 

It was locked, but that proved a oiroumstanoe of 
little moment, for the officer took from his pocket a 
bunch of picklocks, and had it open in a trice. 

In those days the line of distinction between officers 
and criminals was less dearly defined than it is now, 
and there were positively times when all traces of it 
were lost, and the one merged completely into the other. 
Here was an instance. 

The gate wae held open while the rest passed through, 
and then secured ain. 

Their road was then plain before them. 

Meadows stretched around in all directions. 

Over these they were able to pass at a good speed, 
without making any notioeable noise. 

They took care to keep aB dose to the highway as 
possible. But presently the appearance of the place 
altered. Instead of smooth, firm meadows, they came 
to a succession of ploughed fields. 

Sapid progress over these was quite impossible, so 
they preferred to make a detour, believing that to be 
the quickest in the end. 

It was after this, that turning round to get nearer 
the high-road, they saw the coach standing still, aud 
snrrouoded by mounted men. 

CHAPTER CLXIX. 

A WOOD UPON THE OXFOBDROAD AFFOBDS A TEMPO- 
RARY PLACE OF SHELTER FOR THE HIGHWAYMEN. 
This was a sight for which, despite their anticipations, 
the officers were scarce prepared. 

But there was no doubt whatever as to what was 
going on. 

They had arrived in time to see the highwaymen in 
the very act of plundering the coaoh. 

Confident in the power which, in point of numbers, 
they had over them, and stimulated by the reward and 
oredit they would gain if they secured them, they, with 
a boldness most remarkable, dashed their spurs into 
their horses’ Hanks, and urged them forward at the top 
of their speed. 

It was a lucky thing for our friends that Claude was 
fortunate enough to see them as soon as he did, or the 
consequences might have been even more disastrous 
than they were. 

Tae manner in whioh he called ont we have already 
described. 

Dick Turpin comprehended in an instant the full ex- 
tent of his peril. 

To have all four galloped off at random, and possibly 
in different directions, wonld, he felt sure, be fatal, and 
■o he gave the loud command to halt. 

His comrades obeyed instinotively. Already they 
began iu good earnest to look up to him as their leader. 

It was at this moment that the officers reached the 
hedgerow just before the cutting or hollow commenoed. 

Excited by the prospect of capturing the highway- 
men, they leaped over into the roadway, and came on 
at a prodigious rate, and making a terrible clatter. 

“ Form together !” cried Turpin, as he saw them 
coming: j “ all together ! Are yon ready ?” 

“ Quite,” cried his three followers, as they ranged i 
themselves close to him. 

“Forward, then!” he exclaimed; “it is e case of the 
devil take the hindmost.” t 

He himself set the exampleof retreating at fall speed, 
for lie spoke in a peonliar manner to his mare, and al- i 
lowed her to feel the reiuB fall slackly on her neck. i 
She gave one terrific bound, and then flen over the 1 
ground with a long sweeping gallop. 

Indeed, so great was the speed she attained, that i 
Dick was compelled to rein her in, in order not to leave 
his companions. . 

Do what they would they oonld not make their oattle 
go even for a short distance at a speed that would matoh < 
Blaok Bess. . 


i- And yet they were all animals of first-rate quality, 
le The offioers, as soon as they perceived this sudden 
ir movement on the part of our friends, uttered a loud 
>r shout, and, as they dashed into the hollow, presented 
their pistols, and fired an irregular volley after their 
■e retreating forms. 

d The passengers in the coach implored the police to 
t. stay and render them some assistance, bnt they were 
»f quite deaf to their cries. 

a Their object was to catch the highwaymen, and, 
either dead or alive, lodge them in Newgate, 
a lhe horses upon which they were mounted could not 
r, be said to be exactly fresh, for they had been out all 
t night with them patrolling the road, but they were not 
:. tired, as the progress they made testified. 

Our friends.however, had got the start of them, though 
i, it wae so slight as to be scarcely worth mentioning. 
Away— away they went, the hoofs of their horses 
striking sparks of fire from the flint stones of the road. 
It was towards Oxford, and away from London, that 
1, they went. 

The officers kept well behind them, 
s They made sure they had their prey safe, if they could 
e only manage fora little longer to keep them in sight, for 
e they know if they did so while the chase continued, they 
mus' eventually come up with the other troop, who 
3 were patrolling another portion of the same road, 
e Then, hemmed in before and behind by forty well- 
armed men, what hope oonld there be that our friends 
r would escape. 

1 They would be literally surrounded. 

The odds ten to one. 

But there was one oondition upon whioh this de- 
pended, and that was that they should continue to fly 
along the highway. 

If they left it the oase wonld be quite altered. 

Most eagerly did the officers look out ahead for some 
, indications of the ooming of the other troop. 

The morning was a beautiful one. 

3 The dense and heavy clouds which had during the 
night overspread the entire firmament seemed to be 
l driven back by the first flush of dawn, as the pale gray 
light struggled into the sky. 

, But when the sun’a beams rose above the horizon, 

1 they oompleted their dispersion, 
i And so, by the time the whole of his bright, rosy 
> disc was fairly visible, there was not a cloud or speck 
i of vapour to be seen. 

Hia rays had in them but little warmth, still, for all 
i that, they were not deficient in illuminative power, and 
i where the ground rose up to a slight elevation, a -/ery 
i extensive prospect could be obtained. 

It was after breasting the highest of these hills that 
they had yet come to that Dick Turpin pulled up his 
mare, and aalled out to his comrades to halt. 

Then, turning round in his saddle, he took a long and 
careful look behind him. 

His pursuers were hard upon their track, though the 
distanoe whioh intervened between them had perceptibly 
increased. 

Having satisfied himself upon this point, Diok ex- 
amined the road before him. 

He could see for many miles, bnt nowhere anything 
suspicious in the shape of an obstruetion. 

Then he went down the hill at a walking pace, bnt 
descended only so far as to be in suoh a position as not 
to be within the range of their pursuer::’ vision. 

He stopped. 

r It will not do to keep np this sore of thing,” he 
said, “ or we shall assuredly be run to earth. Besides, I 
question whether your horses wonld maintain it.” 

“ Mine would not,” said Tom King ; “ I have notioed 
that during the last mile she hae given palpable signs of 
lagging, and I believe she would have given up ere this 
had it not been that the example of the others encour- 
aged her to make greater exertion. Look ! now we 
have stopped, her distress beoomeB more apparent.” 

And, incited, the appearance of Tom’s steed was 
snch as to fill onr friends with the utmost concern. 

That it could be able much longer to keep its legs 
was clearly impossible. 

“ Wbat is the best thing to be done,oaptain ?’ ssked 
Claude Dural. “ It will not da for ns to wait. Svery 
second bring onr pursuers nearer to ne.” 
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“ Trne,” said Turpin. “ I stopped beoause I felt it 
would be madness to continue the abase any longer.” 

“ But you do not dream, surely, of making a stand 
against 10 many ?” Baid Sixteen-String Jack. 

11 Wo must either do that, or manage so as ';o get out 
of their way. What is to be done P” • 

“ That is for you to decide.” 

“ Well then,” eaid Dick Turpin, as he oast a rapid look 
around him, taking in at a glance all the varied features 
of the landscape. “ If you will take my advice ” 

“ We are bound to do that,” cried his comrades. 
“ You are onr captain. It is for you to command, and 
for ns to obey.” 

“ Since you will have it so,” said Dick, with a alight 
laugh, “ agreed.” 

“ What are your orders ?” 

“Follow me to yonder wood,” said Turpin, pointing 
to a dense mass of trees on their left, a little further on. 
“ If we can plnnge into its intricacies unperceived, I 
think we may manage to elude them.” 

“It is the only chance we have,” said Tom King, < 
“and a poor one at best. We have no time to lose. 
Let ns set off at once.” 

“ Stay,” said Dick, “ we will borrow a bint from onr 
pursuers. Over the hedge with yon. Not only shall 
wa be less likely to be heard, but we shall be able to 
gain the wood with less ohance of detection.” 

There was common-sense in this, so watching for a 
spot where the hedge was a little lower than it was else- 
where, Dick pnt Black Bess to the leap. 

The gal lan ! animal cleared the obstruction, apparently 
without an effort, and alighted in a meadow. 

Example is a great thing with many animals, but es- 
pecially with borseB, and the present proved a remark- 
able instance of it. Singly, neither of the other three 
horses would have oleared the hedge at the first attempt ; 
as it was, they went over beautifully. 

The meadow into whieh they leaped, although of great 
extent, was quickly crossed. 

Beyond it was a ploughed field. 

They were separated by a low wooden fence, which 
oonld scarcely be called an impediment to their progress. 

“ Keep to ihe path,” oried Dick, taking the lead, and 
alluding to a well-beaten foot-road which ran along by 
the side of the hedge. 

Along this they could only proceed in Indian file, and 
at a comparatively alow pace. 

By bending their heads down to a level with the horses’ 
necks, they found the hedge was both high and thick 
enough to soreen them from the observation of any one 
who might be on the high-road. 

This ploughed field was succeeded by another and 
another. 

Then the wood was gained. 

As soon as they found themselves fairly among the trees, 
they felt they were for a moment comparatively safe. 

Without pausing, they pushed on in an oblique direc- 
tion, for now that they were so silent they could hear 
the offioers coming along the road at a furious rate. 

Whether they had actually made their way into the 
wood unseen was, of course, more than they could take 
upon themselves to say, bnt they believed, or at any 
rate hoped, such was the case. 

Brave, bold, and daring, as we know the fonr to be, 
thoee qualities would not tie enough to enable them to 
cope with a force so much in point of members "Uperior 
to theirs. 

A fair fight between them might be protracted for a 
great length of time, bnt it would inevitably result in 
their defeat or death. 

Even now they stood upon very dangerous ground, and 
we confess we feel no slight amount of anxiety in look- 
ing forward to the events which must now immediately 
ensue. 

CHAPTER CLXX. 

DICK TURPIN IS MINDFUL OF THE PROMISE HI MADE 

TO JOE, THE OSTLER, AND DETERMINES TG PRR- 

POKM IT. 

The reader should bcav in mind that onr friends had 
been upon the road for very many hours without resting, 
for their bCef sojourn in the stable at the “ Fox and 
Grapes ’ was scarcely worthy of the name, since the whole 
•f their atay there was something less than two hours, j 


No men could bet* so mnoh fatigue without feeling 
its effects, and highwaymen, in that respect at least 
wire in no way different to ordinary mortals. 

It is no wonder, then, that they and their horee* 
Bhould exhibit very perceptible signs of exhanstion. 

As they penetrated still deeper arid deeper into the 
wood, the sounds of pursuit came still more faintly to 
their ear?. 

At length they altogether died away, and then they 
began in good earnest to entertain the hope that they 
had succeeded in throwing the officers off the scent. 

Had it been night instead of day their chances of ulti- 
mate escape would have been much greater, but many 
hours would have to elapse before darkness again 
eovered the earth. 

Presently they reached a large open space, perhaps 
rather more than an acre in extent, and, when near the 
centre, Dick suddenly wheeled round. 

The othere drew in immediately. 

“ Let us halt here a moment,” he said, “and listen. 
It may be that the officers have, like ourselves, taken to 
the wood.” 

“ All four listened eagerly, bnt, 3 ave the rustling of 
the trees and the chirping of the birds, they could hear 
nothing. 

Not satisfied with this, however, Sixteen-String Jack 
slipped off his horse, and, without letting go of the reinB, 
laid himself down at full length upon the turf. 

In this way, with his ear pressing upon the ground, 
distant sennds would become more audible. 

For full two minutes did he coutinue in this position, 
his companions during the whole of the time remaining 
profoundly still. 

Then lie rose to his feet. 

“ I can hear nothing,” he said. “ If they are in the 
wood at all, they must he a long way from here.” 

“That is a great relief, then,” replied Tnrpin. “It 
would be out of the question for us to go mnch further.” 

“ I am almost ready to fall from the saddle,” said Tom 
King, “and no onz woo knew what I have gone through 
during the last forty-eight hours would wonder at it.” 

“ Yon are quite right there. It is to me a matter of 
wonder that you have kept up eo well as you have,” said 
Claude Duval. “It is what few men could ha»e lone, 
and to look at you no one would give yon credit for sc 
much power of endurance.” 

And an inspection of Tom’s personal appearance would 
have fnlly borne out what his companion said. 

His frame was slight, his skin soft and fair, his fea 
tures delicate, yet not feminine in their oharaoter. 

“A rest is imperative,” cried Tnrpin; “our cattle 
require it quite as rnuoh, or even more, than ourselves. 
Our best course, I take it, will be to push straight on. 
In doing so we must inevitably emerge upon the opposite 
side of the wood, and, judging from the extent of it, we 
are not likely to run rnuoh risk in being seen by our 
enemies.” 

“ It is to be hoped,” said Jack, “that when we do 
reach the other side we shall not be long in finding some 
place where we can rest for a few hours.” 

“ Forward, then,” exclaimed Turpin. “ Keep on in the 
same direction as we have done hitherto. But let me tell 
you it will bo necessary for us to exercise the utmost care 
in seeking out a roof to shelter ns. The deeds we have 
recently performed, added to the preceding ones, will 
create no slight commotion in the land . All will be made 
aware of them, and such a reward offered as will tempt 
people to go to any length to capture or betray ns.” 

“ Very true,” said Claude Duval, “ but we must have 
a rest somewhere. I can hold out aB long as most, and 
I must confess I am all but overcome.” 

Nothing further was now said. 

At an easy, gentle rate, agreeable to their norses and 
themselves, for now they had little fear of being pur- 
sued, they pushed through the trees. 

But the wood was even greater in extent than they 
had at first imagined it to be, and if they had not known 
they had paid the greatest attention to the route they 
took, they would have feared that they were only wan- 
dering round and round. 

In a short time, however, to their no small gratifica- 
tion, they began to perot i ve things whioli iiidic»*“d that 
the confines of the wood were clod- at hand. 

The dense undergrowth of fern and brake begai. to die- 
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Appear, ana the trees were thinner in the stem, and at 
a greater distance from each other. 

Before they quite left the protection of the wood they 
were very oarefnl to reconnoitre. 

Bot no trades of their enemies were anywhere to be 
seen. 

It was with a feeling of great relief that they assured 
themselves such was really the faot. 

Cautiously, then, they emerged on to a common of 
considerable size. 

Oorse bnetie-; were growing upon it in abundance, as 
well as many other dwarfish shrubs indigenous to such 
places. 

But none of theBe grew high enough from thegronnd 
to in any way obstruct their view, which was unusually 
extensive. 

What common it was they had no idea, for, to the 
best of their knowledge, they had never been in that 
pari of the country before. 

They skirted it for some distance, in the hope of find- 
ing som« beaten path that would take them across it, 
nor were they disappointed in their search. 

Before long they arrived at a broad track, wbioh 
stretohed before them in a straight line as far as ever 
they ooold see. 

With little or no hesitation they took this path. 

The morning was now beginning to get advanced, for 
their passage through the wood had taken some time. 

When they entered it, it will be remembered, the sun 
was only a few degrees above the horizon. 

Now he had attained a considerable altitude, and, for 
the time of year, his beams were unusually warm. 

Nowhere in the sky waft the thinnest cloud or mass 
of white vapour perceptible. All was one pure, beau- 
tiful, azure blue. 

In their progress across the oommon the highway- 
men, from time to time, took care to cast around them 
anxious glances to see that their foes were not ap- 
proaching them. 

It was bnt at a walk that they went, for every step 
they took only served to show how muoh exhausted they 
were, and how badly prepared they would have been to 
defend their liberties and their lives. 

They were right glad when the other side of the 
common was reached, for their situation, while they 
were upon it, was by tar too mnoh exposed to please 
them, or make them feel exactly comfortable. 

They found the path they had been pursuing made a 
juration with a high-road whioh ran through a little 
village the thatched roofs and red tiles of which could 
be distinguished through the trees, as well as the 
slender spire of the ehuroh and the time-stained sails 
of the windmill. 

It was decided not to passthrough the village, as their 
appearance oould not fail to excite a great deal of com- 
ment. It would be better, they thought, to find some 
isolated dwelling —a road-side public-house for instance 
— where they could remain for a little while. 

Acting upon this belief, they left the village to their 
right, taking their way down a narrow, shady lane. 

Where it led to they knew not, but, from its direc- 
tion, they imagined it would lead them clear of the 
village. They entered it. 

The walking pace was still continued. 

Before they had proceeded many yards they heard a 
clattering sound by far too familiar to their ears for 
them to mistake it. A horseman at rather a fast trot 
was approaohiug them. 

“ Who is it, I wonder ?” asked Dick. 

“ A traveller.” 

“Shall we stop him ?” 

“ By no means.” 

“ Are you in earnest?” 

“ Certainly. We appear to be nnknown here ; let ns 
endeavonr to remain so. If we vere to plunder this 
■nan there von Id be an end of our resting anywhere 
abont here.” 

“ So there wonld, Dick, so there would. We'll just 
walk on quietly as we are, and allow him to pass us.” 

So said, so done. 

The spaoe of little more than two minntes brought 
the approaohinr horseman in sight. 

He was evidently going in the same direotion as 
thtmselvf 


As his paoe was something considerably more thau 
double that of our f deads, he Boon reached them. 

“Good morning!” lie cried, in that cheerful, good- 
tempered say so noticeable in the country. “ Goof 
morning !” 

“ Good morning 1” cried our friends. 

“ It’s a lovely morning for the time of year !” cried 
the traveller, slackening his pace, “is it not?” 

“ Very, indeed 1” 

He was a sturdy, healthy-looking, middle-aged man, 
and would have done well to have sat for the portrait 
of that familiar character, John Bull. 

By the way in which he accommodated his speed to 
theirs, and attempted to enter into a conversation, it 
was plain he was of a talkative, sociable disposition, 
and delighted in making himself friendly with all he 
happened to meet. 

Thinking it would best Berve their purpose to humour 
him, our friends did so. 

Englishmen, a hundred and thirty years ago, had 
then, as now, a favourite subject for conversation, and 
that is the weather. 

As soon as the topic was exhausted, the burly man, 
who, by his dress and manner, appeared to be a farmer, 
said : 

“ You will excuse me, gentlemen, for saying so, but 
I be main curious to know where you are going, and I’ll 
tell you why, because this here lane ain’t no publio 
road, but a private way as goes direct to my farm, and 
nowhere’s else, as I knows on.” 

He turned an inquiring glance upon our friends as he 
spoke, 

Turpin took npon himself to reply, as the others con- 
tinued silent. 

“ You are asking what we don’t know onrselves, for, 
to speak the plain truth, we came out this morning for 
a ride, and have lost our way.” 

“ Oh, that's it, be it ?” said the farmer. “ Danged if 
I could make it ont! Now, look here, you seem tired 
and hungry, and civil sort of gents, would you like to 
oome to my houee and have an hour’s rest ?” 

CHAPTER CLXXI. 

AFTER A BRIEF REST DICK TURPIN SETS OUT ON HIS 
PERILOUS EXPEDITION TO STONEB RIDGE. 

“You make no mistake,” replied Dick Turpin, “in 
saying we are hungry and tired, foi we are both, and I 
trust you will accept onr thanks for your kind offer, 
which we shall have very great pleasure to embrace.” 

Dick took off his hat as he thus spoke, and made a 
very low bow, in doing which he was immediately 
imitated by his companions. 

The farmer, thinking not to be ont of the fashion, 
took off his broad-brimmed beaver, and bowed as well. 

“ I'm much obliged,” he said. “ You see we are but 
plain, simple, country folks, like, and not used to 
Lnunun wayB, and all you'll find to eat and drink is 
simple country fare, and ” 

“ There’s nothing we so much admire as country fare, 
is there, Fitz-John ?” said Turpin, addressing Sixteen- 
String Jack, who happened to be nearest to him. 

“ Nothing in the world, Clarence, nothing in the 
world,” replied Jack. 

The worthy farmer, when he heard the highwaymen 
address each other by such aristocratic names, at once 
beoame impressed with the idea that those whom he 
had so casually encountered must be persons of dis- 
tinction. To be sure their appearance was not exaotly 
the sort of thing to strengthen hhu in such an opinion, 
but he knew young bloods delighted in getting them- 
selves into scrapes, and showing the contempt they had 
for the rich clothes they wore. 

His desire for them to visit his houBe amounted to 
absolute frenzy, for this farmer sn no way differed 
from most of the English agricultural classes in the 
reverential feeling they had for the nobility. 

"This is my farm, gentlemen," he said, as they 
reached the end of the laue, “ and, though f say it my- 
self, a pretty one it is, and if you will only be good 
enough to sondesoend to sit down and take a meal with 
me, I shall feel muoh honoured.” 

“ But,” said Turpin, not wishing to make it appear how 
anxious he was to avail himself of tbs invitation, “ we 
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are none of ua, owing to some rather rough Bport, in a 
oondition to go anywhere.” 

“Oh! yea, yes,” said the farmer; “don’t let that 
stand in your way on no account.” 

“ We are uiuoh obliged, for if we are to tell you the 
truth, we are sadly in want of food and rest. I don’t 
know how it is you are willing to allow such suspicious- 
looking characters as we must be to enter your house, 
without it is owing to your superior discernment, which 
has enabled you to see wliat we actually are 1” 

“Gentlemen,” said the farmer, who was no more in- 
sensible to skilful flattery than the rest of mankind. 
“ Gentlemen, I hope yon'll exouse me saying so much 
for myself, and making so bold as I do. But I flatter 
myself that if I can do nothing else, I can tell a real 
gentlemau from a false one. Now, it doesn’t need for 
me to give a second glance in order for me to see that 
you are real gentlemen, every one of you, and that is 
the reason I ventured to ask you to step in.” 

The farmer took out a spotted blue pocket-handkor- 
ohief as he finished this speeob, and wiped his face with 
it ; then pushing open a gate, he led the way into his 
own farmyard. 

Our friends merely bowed in reply to his speech, and 
followed him. 

The glance which they gave at their surroundings fully 
justified what the farmer had said. Neatness, order, 
and fruitfulness were everywhere apparent. 

The bright golden autumn sun, which shed his beams 
upon the scene, contributed not a little to its appearance. 

Half buried by an orchard, the trees in which our 
friends oould see were literally loaded with fruit, was 
the farmer’s homestead. 

It appeared to be a long straggling building, one 
story high, looking very muoh as though some six or 
eight thatched oottages had been built, and then all 
knocked into one. 

Upon a closer approach this became all the more ob- 
servable, though the probability is that such was not 
the oourse adopted in building it. 

The farmer observed the look of gratification whioh 
was upon the faoes of his guests, and his heart warmed 
still more towards them. 

Subduing his propensity to talk, lest by so doing he 
should distract their attention from some of the beauties 
of the place, he walked on in perfeot silence. 

His farm was his hobby, and he did not begrudge 
either time or money in improving it, and the result of 
his labours must have been highly satisfactory and 
pleasing to him. 

The door of the farmhouse was soon reached. 

There was a pretty old-fashioned porch over the door, 
and in this, although the season was so far advanoed, 
three persons were seated, two of whom, upon hearing 
the farmer approach, rose and ran ont to meet him. 

They were two pretty, fresh-ooloured country girls, 
and looked to be sixteen and eighteen respectively. 

Upon perceiving the four strangers they drew back 
in confusion. 

“ My daughters,” said the farmer, proudly, alighting 
from his horse as he spoke. 

Our friends again bowed, and with such a courtly 
grace, that the hearts of the two maidens were quite 
won by the action. 

They then proceeded to follow the farmer’s example, 
and dismount. 

The steeds were all given into the charge of a clown- 
ish-looking lad, who led them off to the stables. 

Fain would our friends have aooompanied hitp, and 
seeu where their onttle were bestowed, but they felt 
they could not well do so without exoiting auspioion — 
a thing they by no means wished to do. f 

So they allowed them to go, but it was with the mu- 
tual mental resolution that they would, before long, find 
some pretenoe for looking at them, and seeing exaotly 
where they were placed. 

The third person who had been sitting in the poroh 
was the farmer's wife — a buxom dame, well worthy to 
be the mistress of such a spot. 

The highwaymen followed the farmer into the large 
kitchen, where, with that oordial heartiness which is 
now so rarely seen, they were invited to sit down and 
make themselves at home. 

The conversation which passed between thoBC as- 


sembled is scarcely interesting enough for us to give it 
in full, but we should be tempted to do so, however, if 
merely for the sake of character, but so many exoiting 
and thrilling incidents press upon us f*»r speedy recital, 
that we shall refrain from doing so. 

Let it suffice to say, that the wolcome and hospi- 
tality our friends reoeived was of the warmest kind, and 
when, after the dinner had been served, the whole party 
sat down to the table to onjoy themselves, the happiness 
of the whole party was complete. 

Never before had the old roof echoed to such shonts 
of hearty laughter as it did that day. Giving no though' 
of their imminent danger, and the immediate vicinity o_ 
the officers, our four friends entered fully into the spirit 
of the scene. 

Spying his first opportunity, Dick rose from the table, 
and went outside. 

His comrades knew his object. 

Dick found the stables only a few yards distant from 
the house. 

Well pleased was he to find that all the horses had 
been well fed and rubbed down. 

Caressing Black Bess, as one would a favourite dog, 
he left the place again, for he was fearful of calliug 
notioe upon himself by remaining too long. 

The stable door he found, upon examination, to have 
no other fastening than a latch. 

Then, before entering the house again, he looked 
about him carefully, so as to impress the position of the 
different objects upon his mind, for he calculated that 
in all probability he would want to find his way there 
in tlie dark. 

He had not forgotten tho promise he had made to Joe, 
the ostlsr. 

The reader must know, in fact, that Dick Turpin was 
not the man to make a promise and hold back from it 
on account of the extra danger he might, by so doing, 
bring upon himself. 

On re-entering the kitchen, he found things looking 
muoh about the same as they did when he left. 

Another tankard of the famous old October ale was 
brought in, and while they quaffed it they amused them- 
selves with relating many an incident well calculated 
to excite both interest and laughter. 

And so hours passed. 

Not the slightest suspicion that they were the famous 
highwaymen, about whom the farmer had a great deal 
to say, was entertained. 

At length, pleading their fatigue, they were allowed 
to retire. 

It was then just about sunset. 

As good luck would have it, the rooms in the farm- 
house were so arranged that our friends were obliged to 
take a double-bedded room. 

Nothing could have suited them better. 

When they were all four within the chamber, they 
threw off the heavier part of their apparel, and flung 
themselves upon the beds, heartily grateful for the 
chance which had procured them such a luxury. 

Their fatigue was great indeed, and in less than ten 
minutes they were all sound asleep, eo sound that it 
would require no ordinary noise to awaken them. 

Truly are they in a dangerous and helpless situation 
now. 

Those officers who had pursued them would not be very 
long before they found they had in some way misBed them. 

Then they would return, and perBeveringly searoh for 
the spot where they would most likoly disappear. 

Suppose they should get upon their track and find 
them— slumbering, helpless? 

Then indeed would the officers have an i-aBy prey. 

Let ua hope, however, that the extraordinary ran of 
good fortune which they have at present had, may con- 
tinue for yet a little longer, in order that we may follow 
them in their soul-stirring exploits. 

Nothing, perhaps, which they have ever done, will 
serve so well to show the bravery of their dispositions 
than the readiness and ease with whioh they laid down 
and surrendered themselves to sleep at a time when 
they knew they were, in the strictest sense of tho word, 
environed by danger. 

May no unfriendly hand disturb them. 

So far there is no indication of coming danger. With- 
ont the house all is strangely calm and still. 
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[DICK TURPIN AND CLAUDE DUVAL BINDING THE BILL STICKER TO THE GATE.] 


Ig it that deceptive lull which so often preeedea a storm P 
We must wait and see. 

The night wear3 on. .... u 

The darkness gradually increases, and the sta T s, or ay 
one, peep ut of the blue sky. 

CHAPTER CLXXII. 

!MM KING VAINLY ENDEAVOURS TO PERSUADE DICK 
TURPIN TO ABANDON HIS PERILOUS PROJECT. 
Between four and five hours after the highwaymen had 
entered the bed-chamber, Dick Turpin awoke. 

Hastily rising from the bed, he proceeded to_ attire him - 
self with those portions of his apparel of which he had 
divested himself 

He took the gw ...eat care not to make any more noise 
than he could possibly help. 1 

TTiii three companions still slumbered. . j 

When he had laid down to sleep, it was with the r«so- 


lution to rise at least two hours before midnight fixed 
firmly in his mind. 

And he had awoke. „ 

He did not know the time exactly, but he telt pretty 

sure he had not overslept himself. 

Watches he had in plenty, but there was no light, and 
no means of getting one to enable him to see the hour by 
any one of them. . 

The operation of dressing occupied hut a tew moment!. 
When he was quite ready he paused and listened. 

All was still. , , , , , ... _ 

He was rather in doubt whether he should wake eitner 
of bis comrades. As the reader susoects, it was his wish 

10 ]fhe awoke them, he feared they would try to persuade 
him out of his resolution. . , , , 

But, then, if he left them without their knowledge, and 
they should awake before he returned, the most disastrous 
consequences might ensue. 

He resolved to wake Torn Kingv 
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Tins he did by shaking him slightly. 

“ Hist ! Tom,” be said. " Be silent.” 

“ Is it Jangor P ” asked Tom, in a voice almost below a 
whisper. 

“ No ; cairn yourself. There is no danger at present 
«hat 1 am aware of.” 

“Then why are you up and dressed?” asked k.u*r, 
sitting up on the bed. 

“ Be quiet, and I will tell you. I do not want to wake 
Claude and Jack.” 

“ Why not P What is the matter ?” i 

“ Yon shall hear.” 

“ I am all impatience.” 

“ Do yon recollect last night that I made a promise to 
Joe, the ostler ? ” 

“ Yes, now I do.” 

“ Had yon forgotten it P ” 

“ For the moment.” 

“ Do you remember what the promise exactly was ? ” 

“ Yes; that yon would meet him at midnight at Stone- 
bridge, and place in his hands a sufficient sum of money to 
enable him to set up in business.” 

“ Just so.” 

r But, Dick, my friend, surely, under all the circum- 
stances you do not think of attempting to fulfil your pro- 
mise P ” 

“ No, I do not.” 

’ I am glad of that ; I was afraid you were.” 

“ You misunderstand me, I think.” 

’* How P ” 

•‘Yon said I did not think of attempting to fulfil the 
promise.” 

“ I did.” 

“ And I do not mean to attempt, but to do it ! ” 

“ But the danger p ” 

“ It has never yet made me turn aside from my purpose, 
and never will.” 

“ It is madness to think of such a project.” 

“ Nay, I am inclined to think it less difficult than you 
appear to do. 1 ' 

“ And did you think of going alone P ” 

“ I did.” 

“ Worse and worse.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ It is utter madness — I might say, suicide ! ” 

“ Pho — pho! I am sure you magnify the peril. Liston 
to me, Tom.” 

“ I cannot.” 

“ But you must.” 

“ Am I to understand that you have fully resolved upon 

sr°™g ? ” „ 

“ I have. 

“ Then I give in, for I know when once you make up 
your mind to do a thing, no arguments in the world will 
turn you.” 

“ It is so, and more especially upon the present occa- 
won.” 

“ Then, Dick, such being the case, you will at least 
grant me one favour.” 

‘ “No.” 

“ But you will.” 

" No. Before you speak I know well enough what the 
favour is. You wish to accompany me.” 

“ That is it.” 

. ” I knew it. Tore, my friend, for the sake of my own , 
safety, no less than your own, I must refuse.” 

“Why?” 

For many reasons. In the first place, the officers will 
he looking for us in twos or four,'. By going alone. 1 run 
less risk of detection.” 

“ There is something in that.” 

“There is a great deal in it. Believe me, I have not 
decided upon this course of action without due and suffi- 
cient thought, and 1 am firmly convinced that it will as 
best in every respect to go aloue.” 

Tom was silent. 

“ Do aot be dispienOed, my frieud. I awoke yon in 
order that my disappearance should create no alarm, since 
you would be able to account for it.’ 

“ But how long shall you be away ? ” 

“ That is a question I cannot well answer. I hope no 
longer than it will tuke Bess to gallop from here to Stone- 

■' but long v ay from that place, are we nol ?’’ 


” We are, and yet perhaps not jo tar aa yon wouro 
imagine, f have taken accurate notice of our route, and 1 
fuel confident of being able to push across the country to 
fly destination in a tolerably straight line.” 

“ I am very uneasy about it, Dick,” said Tom, after > 
brief pause. “ Take my advice for onoe, and do not go.’ 

“ I air very sorry I cannot, but my mind is made up. 
Nothing svrr yet held me hack from keeping ray word, 
and notamg -Pall.” 

“ That is all very well on principle”— 

“ Now, Tom, don’t say any more. It is quite needless, 
and I cannot stay to hear you. I shall try my utmost to 
go and come back without the people here knowing any- 
thing of it. Bess is tired, it is true, hut yet I fear not she 
will doit.” 

“ 1 shall see you go very unwillingly.” 

“ That may be, hut, Tom, as vou value mj friendship, 
do not let anything tempt you to follow me. Promise ihat 
yon will not.” 

“ I cannot refuse you, Dick, because ” 

“ There, never mind. You promise, do you not f “ 

“ I do.” 

But Tom spoke the words very reluctantly. 

“That iB enough. Now let me go. I shall return ah 
safe, do not fear. If Claude and Jack wake up before I 
oome hack, tell them where I have gone.” 

“ I will. I know what they will say, however.” 

“ So do 1, and you need not tell me. I have been t« 
the stable, as you know. The house, being all upon the 
ground floor, will he left easily, and I can make my waj’ to 
the stable without any difficulty. Then I shall saddle 
Bess, and be off.” 

“ It sounds very tine, Dick, but you do not thiuk enough 
about the awful risk you run.” 

“ And you think too much about it.” 

“ Not so.” 

“ It resolves itself into a matter of opinion, and I can- 
not stay to argue the matter with you. Lie down, and, if 
possible, sleep until I come back, for I am sure yon are 
more in want of sleep than either of ns.” 

“ I am very weary.” 

“ Of course you are. How could yon be otherwise f 
. As for myself, the sleep I have had has quite refreshed 
| me, and I am ready for anything. Good-bye! I shall 
’ soon he back.” 

Dick cautiously and quietly opened the window as he 
spoke. 

It was one of those old-fashioned latticed casements 
opening like a door, and composed of a number of tiny 
diamond-shaped panes of glass. 

The opening made was just large enough for Dick to 
pass through, and no more. 

The ground was about three feet below him, and he 
alighted without a sound. 

Tom stood at the open casement. 

“ Shut the window, Tom,” whispered Dick, “ and gci 
aud lie down again, and leave me to myself. 1 shall come 
back safe, 1 know.” 

Tom did not reply, but he shook his head ai'sntly and 
significantly. 

He did not close the window. 

Dick did not stay to argue with him, but directed hir 
steps to the stable. 

The night was clear and fine, and Tom, as he stood a* 
the window, was able to see to a considerable distance. 

All presented the calmest imaginable aspect, aud as he 
gazed out into the stillness, and Baw the stars twinkling 
faintly overhead, he could not help asking himself whether 
all that had happened was not a dream, and wl ether there 
really were such persons as police-officers. 

It was a strange semi-somnoleut state into which he had 
fallen. 

How long it continued he knew uot, but he was aroused 
by hearing a slight noise. 

He looked up. 

In a moment he recollected all. 

Then immediately after he heard a faint sound, which 
was to him perfectly intelligible. 

A horse was trying to walk noiselessly. 

1 That is Bess, he said. “ I trust neither sue nor hei 
rider will come to harm to-night.” 

Even as lie uttered this aspiration tk'ier Its had t 
tinned appeared in sight. 
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Slowly and »refull\ Black Boss was piekint tv* wut | 
through the iarra-yar.1 

There wa» no moot. but yet such was the aunuea* «ud 
wcnsparaum of the a>'-i>sphere, that he could watch hits 
to a great distance 

At last hia form, ami that ■-( hs- steed, became so id- 
defined that it was only by a great effort that he was able 
to keep his eye upon it. I 

He felt assured that if he once removed his glon<M he 
should never he able to fix his gaze again upon it. 

Fainter and fainter they grew. 

ne strained his eyeballs vainly. 

They disappeared. 

With a heavy heart Tom closed the window, and 3$au» 
laid down upon the bed 

But this time, do what he could, sleep fled stum him. 
His mind a as too busily occupied in thinking of his friend, 
and the perils he would probably encounter. 

“ May he achieve his errand, which iB a good one,” he 
said, “and return in safety, but I doubt very much 
whether m ’ wish will meet with a fulfilment.” 

CHAPTER CLXXIII. 

•ELATES THE MANNER IN WHICH DICK TURPIN MET JOE, 
THE OSTLER, AT 8T0N EBRIDGE. 

Whethfr the forebodings which haunted Tom Ring’s 
mind are doomed to be realised we shall quickly see, for 
leaving him to his uneasy slumbers, we will follow llick 
upon what it is only just to term — his temerarious expedi- 
tion. 

The bearings he had takeD enabled him to go direct to 
the stable. 

He pushed open the door, and a word spoken to the 
sagacious creature was enough to make her at once come 
forth. 

The saddles and bridles were banging near the door, 
flis own he knew by the touch, for the stirrups were of a 
peculiar pattern. 

Hastily placing it upon her back, and making all 
secure, be leaped into the saddle. 

Then, as Tom had seen, he had walked her as genrty 
and quietly as he could acioss the faim. 

But no sooner wes he beyond its precincts, than, uttering 
a cheering shout, he patted his mare upon the neck, ? r.l 
letting the reins fall loosely, allowed her to proceed at 
her own speed. 

Thoroughly refreshed by her four hours’ rest, Black 
Bess put forth that astonishing speed for which she has 
always been famed. 

Endeavouring as much possible to go in a straight line 
to his destination, he paid no heed to the beaten roads. 
Like some wild huntsman, he scoured over the fields, 
leaping hedges and brooks, and not turning aside fa r any 
object. 

It was a long time since Dick had enjoyed such a gallop 
as he then had upon the back of his bouny mare, and its 
exhilarating influence soon exerted itself upon him. 

In the whole of his wild ride he met not a single living 
creature. Without any stretch of the imagination, he 
might have fancied himself upon an uninhabited island. 

But he soon discovered that thb distance from the farm- 
house to Stonebridge was greater than he thought it was, 
and he began to grow apprehensive that he wonld not be 
in time to keep his appointment. 

Although her speed was even then greater than any 
other horee would have made, yet he did not scruple to 
urge her to still greater exertion, for he knew that the foil 
extent of her powers had not yet been reached. 

On, on, over hill and dale, hedge and stream, thej- 
flew, crossing lanes and high-roads, and plunging into 
and swimming acre ss those brooks which were too wido 
to leap. 

In the darkness the two rapidlv -moving ognu-« could 
scarcely be distinguished ; o» Lad any one caught r tn>n- 1 
sient glimpse, they woo) have looked like setae spec-*'! 1 
horse and rider. 

And now, st last, ne moad, smooth Uxbridge-ror.d, a 
little above Stonebr dge, was reached. 

Dick paused in a field that was on one side of the ncd, ‘ 
and, ere he lea pod into it, listened to assure himself t bat I 
there was so fo.nie pns-. h.;.r or enemy of Lie wilhis I 
bearing. I 

Vo signs of either reached turn, and feeling secure I 


from immediate ianger, he touched Bees lightly oa tLs 
Sank. 

It was ali she needed to make her give one Wind, and 
then alight upon the hard roadway. 

Lightly and gracefully she did it, and then stood firm 
as a rock, in readiness to turn in any direction. 

It’-k turned her, of course, towards the plfvo ap- 

i don’t KihiW,” he said, “ whetner I am over my tune, 
Cut for all that I chad trot the remainder of the distance 
Joe would not expect me to be punctual to a minute, l 
have no doubt. Gently, Bess, gently.” 

At a trot which, though it seemed an easy one, yet got 
ovei the ground in a surprising manner, the remainder of 
the journey wns performed. 

As soon as Dick saw the dim shadow jf the bridge 
before him, he slackened his pace still more, and kept a 
sharp look out on both sides of him. 

For a moment he turned sick at heart when he thought 
of the horrible position he would he in should Joe, the 
ostler, have after all proved treacherous, and caused an 
ambuscade to be laid for him somewhere about that piece, 
but he combated this feeling as much as possible, for he 
thought he was doing the young man an Injustice by har- 
bouring such a thought against him. 

The bridge was reached. 

On arriving in the centre of it, he pulled up a-.d waited. 

As he thus stood, he was even in the darkness a con- 
spicuous object 

" If 1 pass this danger,” he said, “ 1 shall consider 
myself safe.” 

It was a hazardous mode of obtaining the satisfaction. 

3ut all remained still as before. 

“ I am here either too soon or too late,” said Dick. “ I 
will draw aside a little while and watch.” 

He was rather at a loss where to conceal himself, so as 
to be able to seeany one approach without being seeu 
himself ; but at last the thought occurred to him that il 
he descended by the side of the bridge to the margin of 
the river, he might stand there in the shadow without his 
presence being suspected. 

No sooner did the thought occur to him, than he 
resolved if possible to carry it out, and accordingly he 
walked Bess to the end of the wall of the bridge, and 
made her go down the slope. 

At the bottom he found a place where she could stand 
comfortably. 

As the level of the river was only a few feel below that 
of the road, the archway was a very low one, and as Dick 
sat upon his mare, he was able to look just over the 
parapet. 

He took care to place himself as close to the stonework 
as possible ; tLen he waited. 

A few minutes passed. 

41 No one is here,” he muttered, “ am I behind my time f 
I have a watch or two, 1 will try if 1 cannot find out what 
the hour is.” 

As he spoke, he drew from his pocket a very massive 
silver watch, the face of which certainly was not more than 
four inehes _n diameter. 

This he held so that the greatest possible amount of 
light should fall upon it, but evon that was uot enough for 
his purpose. 

Finding he couid not see, be determined not to be 
baulked if he could help it, so he opened the glass, and 
fe't the position of the fingers. 

In this way he was able to tell to a trifle, out not 
accurately j he made out the time to be something less than 
a quarter to twelve. 

‘ Hurrah ! ” he said , as he made this discovery, “ then 
I am here fiFst, afLer all. That's just what T like ! Bravo, 
Bess, lass 1 There’s no other steed in England, or in the 
worm either for that matter, who could have performed 
the distance you have in the same space of time. 

It would seem by the way in which Black Bess pawed the 
ground, tossed her head, end uttered a low, whinnymg, 
neighing sound, that she was fully aware her master was 
speaking in her praise. 

Deeming it best, however, to snbside toto 6 eh-nce, lest 
the tokens of his presence should reach unfriendly pare, 
Diek spoke to her to be silent and still. 

He was immediately obcji- l. 

Then, resuming his former attitude, hs |wcrtG jvet 
, ow stone parapet of the bridge. 
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II wad aoni ewhere about ten minute* after this thav 
Diet heard some one approaching at a rapid walk, aiul 
looking in y fie direction of the “ Fox and Grapes,’ he 
almost imr mediately saw the outlines of a human form. 

There was every probability that this was Joe, the 
ostler, ' at as a means of precaution, Dick determined not 
to dis' x)ver himself till he had quite satisfied himae 1 f upon 
the p „lnt. 

And now whoever it was that was coming, began V, 
whistle in a very loud tone one of the popular melodies of 
the day. 

Presently the figure reached the bridge. 

Even as Dick had done, it walked to the centre, and 
there stopped. 

Still Turpin did not move. 

Then the figure spoke. 

“ I am afraid he won’t come,” he said, “ and I don’t 
wonder at it. He’s far enough off by this time, I’ll warrant. 
How glad 1 am I did not tell mother and Susan what I 
expected.'. They won’t be disappointed now, as they would 
have been if they had known all about it, and then him 
not keep his word. However, it’s only just twelve, and I 
ought not to expect him to be punctual. I’ll wait an 
hour before I give him up.” 

Thus resigned, the ostler walked to the side of the 
bridge and sat down, determined to keep his disappoint- 
ment down. 

“ Joe !” said Turpin. 

The ostler heard the voice, and glared around him in 
alarm. ... 

“ Joe ! ” said Dick again, ana this time a little 
louder. . 

“ Who is it?” asked Joe, recovering himself a little } 
“ is it the captain ? ” 

“ Yes ; silence ! I will be with you directly. 

Joe could tell by the sound whereabouts the high- 
wayman was, and he crossed over to that side of the 
bridge. 

Turpin, in the meantime, turned Bess round, and re- 
gained the high-road. 

“It really is the captain!” said Joe; “ ah . I never 
thought you would come.” 

“ But here I am, you see.” 

“ Yes, you are here, but do you know your danger ? 

“ Never mind that, Joe j I made you a promise.” 

“ I know you did.” 

“ And I am here to perform it." 

“ It’s a great deal more than I deserve.” 

“ Not a bit of it ! Now, Joe, how much do you 
want ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ But surely you have fixed upon some sum that would 
be just about enough for your purpose.” 

“ Yes I have.” 

“ And how much is it ? Come, tell me." 

“ Two hundred pounds.” 

“ Is that all ? ” 

“ All ! I think it id a very great deal, though it may 
not seem much to you.” 

“ But, Joe, don’t he afraid to speak. Do you really think 
the sum you mention would be sufficient ? 

“ 1 Jo - , „ 

“ Very well, 1 don’t ; and so to make sure, you shall 

have just double.” 

“ Double ? " 

“Yes, double.” 

“ Four” 

“ Hundred pounds ! ” 

Joe gasped for breath. The bare idea of possessing 
so much money was mure than he could hear with any- 
thing like composure. 

lu the meantime, Dick very coolly began to take the 
money out of his pocket and count it. 

CHAPTER CLXXIV. 

DICK IB ALARM ED BY THE APPROACH OT THE PATHOL, 

BUT JCZ, TUB OSTLER, SUGGESTS A CAPITAL HIDING. 

PLACE. 

« Hold your cap, Joe,” he said, “ and I will put the money 
id it.” 

foe defS d his hat in a moment. 

Than Turpin, as fast aa he had ten guineas oounted, 
Stopped them ia. 


The hat soon grew heavy. 

Many and many a purse contributed the money, but 
Dick took care to give nothing hut guineas, for he by no 
means desired to give the poor follow notes, which might 
be recognised as having been stolon. 

Upwards of throe hunuitd and fifty guineas had he 
thus couuted, and transferred from hia po^kat to Joe’s 
lint, when a faint, mulfied sound an.**. 

Both stopped and listened. 

Louder, louder, and louder it goew 
“ It is she patrol,” said Joe. 

“ The patrol ? ” 

“ Y es, they are out to-night in double strength, 80 I 
am told, upon all the roads leadin^’ - om the metropolis” 

“ That is awkward.” 

‘ “ Very.” 

“ I am glad you told me this." 

“ Why P ” 

“ Because I shall know how to ict.” 

“ I thought you were in ignorance of it." 

“ And why ? ” 

“ If you had known, I thought you vould never hire 
run the risk of coming here.” 

“ I should. It is a part of my principle always to keep 
a promise. What I say I mean.” 

“ But hark ! ” said Joe, “ they are coming at a good 
rate. Can you hear the horses ? ” 

“Quite plainly. Are they dragoons P” 

“ I do not know. I have seen three or four different 
parties upon the road to-uight. Some were dragoons— 
some police-officers." 

It seems as though they had made up their minds to 
capture us.” 

“ They have, and unless you are very, very c.reful, the; 
will do it.” 

“ Fho, pho ! " 

Although the advance of the patrol could be plainly 
heard, owing to the silence of the night, yet they were at a 
great distance, and completely out of sight. 

“ You must be careful,” said Joe, earnestly. “ Until 
you are all captured the authorities have resolved that 
every road leading from London shall be thoroughly well 
watched, so that for you to commit a robbery will be 
impossible.” 

“ But we stopped the Oxford mail last night,” said Dick, 
with a smile. 

“ And a foolish thing it was, too,” said Joe, “ though I 
hope you will excuse me for making so bold as to say so.” 
“Why? We had s capital booty ! ” 

“ Like’y s uwi.:’o i have heard that every passenger 
was strippsd of all he possessed. But you were in quite 
difficulty enough, I think, without making matters worse.” 

“Never mind that now,” said Dick. “All’s well that 
ends well. Will the patrol pass over the bridge P” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ How shall I get out of their way then ? ” 

“ I hardly know. They wco’t pass you without stopping 
and questioning you, and then, ten to one, you will be 
recognised.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“ There is the risk.” 

“ Yes, of course, there is the risk.” 

“ Then do not run it.” 

“ But have yon any idea which will be the best for me 
to do p” 

“ If you attempt to fly, you will, ten to one, be heard 
and pursued.” 

“ That 1 should not mind in a general way, only Bess 
has had her powers very much taxed lately, and 1 do not 
wish to strain her by putting her to a gallop, though if I 
did so I shocH get out of the way easily enough.” 

“ She is a wonderful animal.” 

“She is. Now, Joe, can you think of anything? I 
don’t want the patrol to see me, and I do not want to put 
Bcs.- *o a long and fatiguing gallop. What shall I do r ” 

J scratched his head. 

“ That’s a hard question to answer/ 1 he ECni. 

“There is not much time to spam, 

“ I can only think of one thing.” 

* What is it ?” 

“ I hardly like to tell yea.” 

“Why not?" 

“ Because it is sc hazardous,” 
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“ Do aot bold back for that reason. Generally spanking, 
sL greater the hazard the more I like it.” 

“ Do you indeed P " 

“ I do.” 

“ Yon are a strange fellow, I can hardly make you sat, 1 ’ 

“ Never mind. Quick ! What is your scheme P ” 

“You see this bridge ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Well, I think it just possible that if you were iu go 
down by the bank and then walk your mare under 

“ I understand You think, then, the patrol would pass 
over our heads without knowing anything of ns being so 
near ? ” 

“ It is just likely.” 

“ It is very likely.” 

“ Do not be too sanguine.” 

“ Joe, my lad, it is the best idea I have ueard for some 
time.” 

“ Do yon really think ao ? ” 

“ I do ! And how it is I have never thought of it before 
( can’t conceive. It is so simple, and yet, so certain to 
succeed.” 

“ Yon will try it, then ? " 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ Then come at once, or if we stay longer where we are 
we shall stand a chance of beiDg seen.” 

“ You are right ; and as you must know the way 
about here better than myself, just be my guide for 
once.” 

“ I will.” 

“ Take hold of Bess’s bridle, and lead her where she is 
to go.” 

With a gratified feeling swelling at his heart, when he 
thought the bold highwayman so approved of his plan, 
Joe took the mare by the bridle, and led her to a place 
where they could descend to the brink of the river with- 
out difficulty.” 

“How deep is the water p ” asked Turpin. 

“Under the arch only a little more than a foot, except 
in rainy weather, and the bottom is all beautiful little 
pebbles. 

“ The very thing. Bess will be able to stand there with- 
out any trouble.” 

“ She will ; but if von sit on her back you will have 
to stoop a great deal, for, as you see, the arch is very 
low.” 

“It is; but we can manage nicely, I think. Now, 
Joe, the best thing you can do is to jump up behind 
me. Quick ! don’t stop, for we have no time to lose now.” 

“ I don’t like,” said Joe. 

“ But it won’t do for yon to stand in the water yourself, 
and if yon are here alone yon will rouse suspicion. Jump 
up.” 

Feeling it would be vain to remonstrate, Joe jumped 
up behind Dick, and then the latter, walking Bess into 
the water, guided her along the centre of the stream. 

A faint plash ns she lifted her feet out of the water 
alone betokened her progress, and the patrols were tot 
yet near enough for them to hear such a sound as tha» 

llnlf-a-dozen steps, aud she was fairly underneath the 
ircli. 


As Joe had said, it was necessary for them to stoop very 
much, but such a trifling inconvenience as that thev were 
quite ready to pnt np with. 

When exactly half way under, Dick gtopp, - his mare. 

The noble animal seemed fully to understand all that 
was going forward, and to comprehend the necessity there 
was for silence, for no sculptured horse could have stood 
more immovably than she did. 

The cold water round her hoofs was doubtless apteeaole 
are] pleasant to hev 

Neither ^ tnc strangely -assented pair who sat huddled 
spun ner bask ventured to speak, fotr the vibration of ; 
the earth tsld them that the patrols were very close si. ] 
hand indeed 

On, on, with • mull -vah'u, tramp, they came. 

Under the arob the round reav'-od their ears, lik,- 
muttering of far off thunder. 

Dick felt pretty well at none, an . Ad not much antici- 
pate an attack ; but still he thought it best to be on the 
safe side . so he drew forth his pistols, and, as well as he 
could, examined the priming, and pat them in a condition 
St for instent servioa 


This done, he felt more secure, and awaited the coming 
of his foes with great composure. 

_ Only one thing gave him anxiety. Would cue patrol 
ride on without stopping at the bridge ? 

If they did stop his posi.ion would be awtward in ths 
extreme. 

Another minute now would set his dounts and fears 
at rest. 

He bent all his faculties to listening. 

The horses came, he fancied, at a gentler pane as they 
neared tne bridge. 

But this he thought must be his fancy. 

Some words that were spoken, however, showed him it 
was not. 

No sooner had the foremost of the patrol set foot upon 
the bridge, than a loud and commanding voice cried out, 

Joe clutched Dick tightly. 

“ Halt ! ” said the voice again, and then, when the 
trampling of the horses had ceased, all was still. 

“ Kemp ! ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Come forward.” 

The two beneath the bridge heard some one on horse- 
back advance out of the ranks, 

“ You will stay here, Kemp.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Von understand your duty. Ride quietly np and down 
until you meet the other sentries. As soon as you hear 
anything at all suspicious, do not wait to see whether it 
really is so or not, but at once fire your carbine, which 
will be enough to bring the remainder of the force to 
this spot.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Do yon understand P ” 

“ Quite, sir.” 

“Forward then!” said the officer in command. “II 
the villains are on the road to-night, it will go hard with 
me if I do not capture them.” 


CHAPTER CLXXY. 

THE SENTINEL ON THE BRIDGE PROVES A SERIOUS 
OBSTACLE TO DICK TURPIN AND JOE. 

As these words were spoken, the patrol pot themselves 
in motion, aw d left the spot at a sharp trot. 

Dick listened for a long time to their retreating foot- 
steps. 

He found himself in a most unenviable predicament. 

There was a soldier posted as a sentinel just above his 
head, with the strictest injunctions to raise an alarm if hg 
heard the least suspicious sound. 

He was in the water under the bridge. 

That he would be able to walk Bess out without 
attracting the sentinel’s attention was scarcely to be hoped 
for. 

What was he to do ? 

He was in a serious dilemma. 

Joe wished to speak, hut did not dare to do so. He sat 
mute and still behind the highwayman. 

The sentinel, whose name appeared to be Kemp, re- 
mained for some time just where he was, looking after the 
receding forms of his companions. 

Then Dick heard him say something to himself, which 
showed that he was not in the very best of tempers. 

“ Hang this sort of work !” he said; “it’s a scarypiug 
shame, that it is, to set soldiers to do police duty ! Curst 
the highwaymen ! I only hope I come across them, and 
see if I don’t settle them pretty quick. A nice treat on 
a cold winter’s night to patsol up and down a lonely road 
tike this. However, I s’po3e it’s m» good gnt-nhling •. 1 
I a, it grin and abide by tt.” 

, Having come to tins pmiosopliical conclusion, Ken. 
slowly walked his herse up towar.#« the *• Kox as 
Graipes.” 

It now beoams rather an interesting povai lot Dios t* 
ascertain how far his beat extended, and whether, whan 
he reached its utmost limit, it would afford him an oppor- 
tunity of slipping oat 'inperoeived. 

The pace at which this patrol went along the road was 
a very leisurel y one, and it was sosre time before he go> 
far enough off for Diok to be able to speak in Hafe^jL 

A« boost, however, as he had done so, he a aid— 
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“ Well, Joe, what’s to be dona aov. f " J 

“You may well ask that,” saio Joe; *’ we are i’ 'n<j 
awful fix ; you see wLat comes of taking my advice ’ j 
" Your advice waa good enough, if these eonfou-mw. j 
patrols ware not so vigilant. Who would have thought, i 
now, they have f alrsn the trouble to pc-^t aentiw* ‘-q 

in that manner ? ” 

“ Who, indeed f ’’ 

“ Hark 1 Can you hear inn. ? V 
“ Not now.” 

“Nor I. How far do you think be will go be, ore he 
turns hack ? " 

“ Not very far, 1 should think ” 

“ Well, Joe, I’ll tell you what 1 wish you fc do.” ; 

“ I’ll do it.” 

“ I know you will. As we cannot hear the patrol, ae 
will not he able to hear yon if you slip off the mare’s back, 
and go under the arch as quietly as you can, and creep up 
the hank.” 

" But what do you want me to do P ” 

“ Find out how far he goes, if you can, .aid whether it 
would be safe for me to come out. 

“ I wished to propose the same thing to j.-: 

“ Did yon P ” 

“ Yea, only I was afraid yon would misunderstand 
me.” 

“Well, no matter about that. Slip off, and knowing 
the place as well as you do, you will easily be able to gain 
the high-road. Then note how far he goes.” 

“All right,” said Joe; “ I’m off.” 

As he spoke he dismounted. 

The water reached half-way up to his knees, but he did 
.not care for that. 

Feeling the sides of the arch with his hands, be 
crept along stealthily, and was soon at the top of the 
bank. 

Here he crouched down, and took a long look up aud 
down the road. 

The sentinel was quite out of sight, and it was only 
indistinctly that he could hear the beat of his hoise’s 
hoofs. 

Whether be waa approaching or receding he could 
scarcely tell, for the sound did not seem to grow louder 
or fainter. 

But this was owing to the distance, and the slow rate 
at which the patrol went. 

The sound began to increase in loudness. 

“ He’s coming back,” said Joe, as he crouched still 
aloser to the earth. 

And now he was rather puzzled. 

The officer, he felt sure, had gone towards the “ Fox 
and Grapes.” 

And yet, as the sound got plainer and plainer, he felt 
confident it came from the opposite direction. i 

He waited, watching and listening. 

The horseman who was coming must be either a traveller 
tr another patrol. 

By the speed he judged it to be the latter. 

Nor was he wrong; for presently, through the darkness, 
he could distinguish a military-looking form on horse- 
back. 

It rode right up to the bridge, waited a moment, then 
turned round and retraced his steps. 

“ Ah ! ” said Joe, as he slid down the bank towards the 
stream “ l see it all now.” 

“What have you learned?” naked Turpr, anxious'v, 
ks soon as he was within hearing. 

“ Hush,” said Joe. 

“ Will it be safe for me to emerge ?” 

“ Listen, and I will tell you wliat I have seen.” 

“ Go on, then, I am impatient to leave this place.” 

“ I don’t doubt that,” said Joe “ It’s nice and cool in 
the summer, I should think.” 

“ How far does the sentry go r ” 

“ It doesn't matter.” 

“ Not matter? ” J 

“No, there are two of them, and their beate es 
vranged, that when one is furthest from the bridge the 
9ther is upon it, and the reverse.” 

“ Confound their cantion 1 ” 

“ So say I.” 

“ Then, don’t you think they go tar enough for me to be 
able to get out unheard P " 


“ I should think yon would stand a bit of a Qtianoe if yen 
were to wait until they were both halfway.” 

“ J see, both about the same distanoe from the bridge " 

“Jest so.” 

“ Then, with care, you thick l mignt do it f " 

“ It is your only chance.” 

“ ft shall be tried, then, and it won’t f ay fault, nor 
Bess’s either, if it does not sueeeed. 

" Now’s your time, then. I’ll walk oui with you, and I 
only hope you'll got off all right, as yon deserve to do.” 

“Stop that, Joe. If yon want to offend rae^ just begin 
praising me- Lead the way out of this place.’ 

“ Quietly, quietly, or you will spoil all.” 

Joe again took Black Boas by the bridle, and led hex 
along. 

They quickly emerged, and theu Dick stopped to listen. 

He could hear one of the sentinels approaching at a 
brisk walk. 

“ Good-bye, Joe,” he said. “ Take care of yourself. I 
shall get across the country as quicbh as I can, and I am 
glad I came to-night, for I have acquire,! some information 
very important to me, and which I could not otherwise 
have got. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Joe, “ and to the longest day I live I 
shall feel grateful to yon.” 

At this moment they saw a bright flash as of lightning, 
and then heard the loud report of a carbine. 

“ We are seen,” said Dick. “ Fly, Joe, and 1 will do 
the same. They will find it no small task to catch me, 
I’m thinking.” 

So snying, he struck Bess upon the dauks with tus heels, 
which caused her to give one terrific oound, and then 
dart forward with incredible speed. 

The shot which had been fired w as speedily answered 
by another, and then the trampling of horses at full gallop 
followed. 

“ Hurrah 1 ” said Dick, as Bess leaped a hedge that 
most horses would have turned away from, “ hurrah ! 
Let them follow us ; we will lead them s rare dance to- 
night.” 

That he had been perceived by one of the sentinels 
seemed tolerably certain, for he uow heard most unequi- 
vocal signs of pursuit. 

But he felt he could well afford to laugh such efforts to 
scorn now that he had got so good a start. 

One bold effort he determined should free him from 
them, and so, urging Bess to the utmost exertion, he flew 
along with the swiftness of the wind. 

Very soon all sounds of his pursuers died away. 

Then he drew reiu, and went at a pace less fatiguing to 
himself and to his noble mare. Impatient ae he was to 
reach the farm, where his friends were doubtless as im- 
patiently awaiting him, he would not satisfy that feeling 
at her expense. 

Rut the long, sweeping, easy gallop which she went at, 
and which she could perform with the greatest ease, 
carried him over the ground at a very swift pace indeed. 

As near as possible, he took the same route back as that 
by which be came. 

How late it was he had no idea, but there were no sign* 
of daybreak visible in the sky, and he yet entertained the 
hope of being able to reach his destination before the 
farmer or any of his family were astir. 

At Last the comfortable-looking place came in sight. 

Here he polled up, and returned with the same caution 
as he had left. 

As he crossed the yard near the stable he looked to- 
wards the window of the room in which his companions 
were. 

It was open. 

Within he could see a face, while a hand was waved 
towards him. 

“ That’s Tom King,” he said ; “ he is a true friend, 
ana deeply grateful for the service I have rendered him. 
It will cut me to the heart to ever part with him, and so 
it will to part with you, my iass,” he added, patting Black 
Bess upon the neek. 

Ihen, having arrived at the stame door, Se alighted, 
took off the saddle and bridle, replaoed them on the nail 
from which he had taken them, and sent the mare to find 
her owl. way to her stall, which he felt sure sue would tx 
better able to do tbau himself. 

Then olosing the stable-door, he made hi* way to fc» 
chamber. 
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" Thank God,” said Tom King, “yon hare returned 
lately. A thousand tines, as the night wore on and you 
diii not return, save 1 been tempted to set out in pur- 
suit of yon, and nothing but the promise I made you 
would have beta sufficient to keep me back.” 

“ It is as well you made it,” said Turpin. “ AH has 
passed off right enongh. T must, give you the particu- 
lars anothertimo. Has neither Claude nor Jack awoke ?” 
“ Vo." 

" Let os lie down, then/' said Tnrpin, p and while wo 
awve the chance get all the sleep we can.” 

CHAPTER CLXXVI. 

Jacm TURPIN AND ms FRIENDS IAVE THEIR SERENITT 

DISTURBED BY THE APPARITION OP A Bl LL-STICKER. 
Th e snn was high jp in the sky before our friends awoke. 

The inmates of the farm would not have them disturbed 
on any account. 

As for the farmer himself, he was delighted, and nothing 
would bare pleased him better than for h s strange guests 
to hare etayed with him for a month. 

That they were gentlemen he was confident. 

Tom King, too, had succeeded in making a favourable 
impression upon both his daughters, and the reader will 
scarcely feel surprised at this 

Dpon awaking, they took all the pains with their toilette 
which they possibly could, and by the aid of clean water 
and a brush they much improved their personal appearance. 

The wound which Sixteen-String Jack had received 
from the coachman was so slight as to be scarcely worth 
talking about. There was a long ugly scratch along his 
>hees and ear, but it did not look like what it really was, 
tai a a though he had been torn by a brier. 

or his night adventure Dick did not say a word, for he 
resolved to defer the narration of what had taken place to 
a Defter opportunity. 

All four felt pretty sure the officers must haye lost the 
clue to their whereabouts, or they would have heard some- 
thing of them before now. 

On leaving the chamber where they had passed the 
night, they repaired to the kitchen where so many happy 
hours had been spent the day before. 

There they found assembled, and apparently waiting 
for them, the hooect old farmer himself, his wife, and bis 
two daughters. 

The favourable impression which onr adventurers had 
made was deepened considerably by the improvement 
risible. They did, indeed, look like gentlemen, and Tom 
King more especially, who, as the reader already knows, 
was one both by birth aud education. 

A substantial meal was spread upon the table, and, take 
the apartment for all in all, it would have been diffi- 
cult to find a place that had so many evidences of comfort 
about it. 

The air, unlike that of the previons day, was raw and 
chilly, so a large fire had been heaped up in the spaeions 
fire-place. 

The flame? were high and bright, and cast a cheerful 
glow upon tire faces of those who sat around, as well as 
on the walls and rafters. 

Dick thought, as he looked around, he had never before 
seen such a picture of content, and he could not help con- 
trasting the placid life of the inmates of the farm, nndi- 
versilied ss it was with any remarkable incident, and his 
own wild, tnrbuleDt career, lull of wild and soul-stirring 
excitement. The one was like the unruffled waters of » 
lake, trie other like the mountain torrent. 

During the meal, which was as happy and as jovial a 
one as ihnt on the preceding day, no one, to have looked 
it the four highwaymen, and noticed the careless, happy 
expression of their countenances, would have thought 
that so heavy a price was set upon their heads, aud that 
tn„ 'fficers of justice were straining every nerve to effect 
their capture. 

Of the jests, the merry tales, the jokes, the iaoghtec, 
we shall say but little. The episode of their stay at too 
farm- house is too dull rud devoid of interest for ns to 
huger iv ex its details. 

But as our aim is to give the real lives of these »>ur 
fcstorious characters, we could not pass it ovv without 
makfng mention of it. 

There was no msli that the highwaymen Bhould leave 
lius «&nner’a roof ; in fact, they were pressed to stay, and 
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onr friends would doubtless have accepted the in- 
vitation, from the fact of its affording them a secure 
and nuBiispected hiding-place, had it not been for an 
untoward incident. 

Scarcely had they finished the hearty breakfast, laid 
before them, and in which the farmer and his Vila 
joined, out of compliment to their visitors, than a 
strange step was heard outside. 

Our friends judged it. was a strange step, for the dog, 
which had been lying in front of the fire, arose and uttered 
a low, fierce growl. 

*' Down, Rover ! down” cried the farmer, tnen turning 
to his daughters, he added, “ go to the door, Alice, and 
see who it is.” 

In obedience to fhis request, the elder of the two sisteri 
went to the door and opened it. 

“ Good morning, miss ! ” said a voice. “ I’ll just trouble 
you to take that, and, if you'll allow me. I’ll stick one or 
two about the farm.” 

“ What is it p ” 

" It’s a bill, miss, ( Jering a reward of two thousand 
five hundred ponnds for the apprehension and conviction 
of those Four desperate highwaymen, Dick Turpin, Tom 
King, Claude Duval, and Sixteen- String Jack, who are 
supposed to be hiding somewhere in this neighbourhood.” 

It would be impossible bo describe in any reasonable 
space the effect which this speech had upon our friends. 

But the emotion they showed was not for a moment 
attributed to its real cause. It was thought to be merely 
the surprise which the sudden intelligence had elicited. 

The farmer got up off his chair and went to the door. 

“ Good morning ! ” said the man, who, by the imple- 
ments he carried, was evidently a bill sticker. “ Good 
morning ! ” 

“ Good morning ! ” replied the farmer. “ What’s thai 
you say about highwaymen ? ” 

“ Here’s a bill offering a reward of two thousand five 
hundred pounds for their apprehension, and containing a 
full and accurate description of their appearance.” 

“ Oh ! indeed 1 ” 

11 They are thought to be in hiding somewhere in this 
part of the country, so I want you to give me permission 
to stick a few of the bills round the farm.” 

“ Ob ! certainly — certainly ! stick np as many as yon 
like ! I only hope they'll he caught, for, rat ’em, they 
robbed me once of my money as T was coming home from 
market ! ” 

“ Did they, though ! ” 

“ Yes, they did.” 

Then you needn’t fear they’ll do it again, for such 
steps are taken as will make their capture certain ; they 
cannot escape, and every road is guarded.” 

“ Glad to hear it ! ” said the farmer. “ Glad to hear it! 
Where’s the bill you spoke about p Oh ! there it is ! 
Alice has got it! But come, you seem a civil sort of 
ebam will you walk in and warm you, and have a jug of 


“ Thank you ! if you will p ” said the bill-sticker, 
putting down his can. " it’s an awfully cold morning, and 
1 am chilled to the bone ! ” 

“ 1 daresay you are. Come in — come in ! ” 

The bill-sticker entered. 

The highwaymen felt very uncomfortable indeed, but 
what were they do ? 

Move they could not, without exciting suspicion, and so 
they were obliged to remain where they were and stand 
their chance of being unrecognised. 

The bill-sticker was a thin, sharp, active-looking, little 
man, with a very inquisitive east of countenance, and 
ferret-like eyes, which glanced n.r everything in the 
place in a moment. 

A chair was placed for In'* cex: the fire, and a !ar<»e 
mug of alt poured ont. 

. ^5rink that,” said the farmer, heartily, as he handed 
it to^him, and if that don't warm yon, nothing will.” 

"Many thanks, and good health to you all,” said the 
bill-sticker, as he took the proffered mug and drank off its 
OOiatesits • but all the time he did so, he fixed his eyes upon 
'on r friends with the greatest attention. 

Of coarse they noticed it, and knew what was the reason. 

But their entertainers tlAmght it wa9 only rude curiosity 
cn the man’s part, for so impressed were they with the 
idea that their guests were gentlemen, that the fact <9 
-* o being four of them did not rouse their suspicious, 



The former had taken np the bin, and war looking 
aaruestly at it, but to read the document was beyond his 
power. 

He saw the figures on the top, £2,500, and, by dint of 
spelling every letter, he made out the word “ Reward.” 

“ I say,” he cried. “Just let ns hear what the bill 
says. Now, Mr. Bill-sticker, read it out to the company.” 

“Oh! certainly. .Tust hand it to me.” 

“ Excuse us,” said Dick, beudiug forward and speaking 
in a low tone tc the former, “ but while yon listen to this 
we should like to rim out and look at our cattle ; they are 
valuable creatures, and we alwayB make a point of looking 
at them the first thing every morning.” 

“ No — no, never mind now. Stop and hear the descrip- 
tion read.” 

“ It is not worth v. bile — we shall not be long away, and 
I thought if we went while you were listening to that, we 
should not be missed so much.” 

“ Oh ! very well — very well,” said the farmer. “ But 
don’t be long gone. I shall be main sorry to p»rt with 
yon.” 

Dick upon this rose, and made a sign to his companions 
to do likewise. 

The bill sticker looked after them suspiciously, but he 
did not tike to speak, for fear of falling into some ridiculous 
mistake. 

All four of onr friends could not help giving a sigh of 
relief upon finding themselves in the open air. 

“ Game’s up,” said Turpin. “ That man suspects who 
we are. I saw it in his eyes. Quick to the stable with 
you, and then we will mount and he off.” 

“ That’s the plan,” said the others, as they followed him. 
“ Confound the fellow for coming and turning us out of 
such comfortable quarters.” 

“So say I," replied Dick. “Only let me cateh him, 
and see whether I don’t pay him out.” 

They laughed. 

Dick pushed open the stable door, and then,~ ante ring, 
each one set about the task of getting the horses ready for 
the road. 

They were saddled in an incredibly short space of time, 
ind then led out. 

“ Mount,” said Dick, “ and let us be off — unseen, if we 
can, or that bill-sticking rascal will raise such an outcry 
as will alarm the whole country-side.” 

Scarcely had the words left his lips, and before they had 
axed themselves in their saddles, than, with a sudden 
rush, the hill-sticker and the farmer ran out of the house. 

“Murder,” they cried. “Stop them! Highwaymen! 
Stop them 1 Two thousand five hundred pounds reward ! 
Stop them ' Stop them ! Oh ! murder ! Fire ! ” 

CHAPTER CLXXV1I. 

DICK TURPIN ANB CLAUDE DUVAL FIND ANOTHER BILL- 

STICKER IN THE LANE, AND TAKE THEIR REVENGE 

UPON HIM. 

Dick Turpin thrust his right foot into the stirrup, and 
then, gathering the reins in his left hand, he raised his 
j»t and made an ironical kind of bow. 

“ Good morning, gentlemen,”, he said. “ You see we 
are off, and rather suddenly. But it can’t be helped. I’m 
aorry to leave you. Good bye.” 

As he thus spoke he touched Black Bess lightly on the 
flanks, and she darted off at once. 

The others followed. 

The vociferations of the farmer and the bill-sticker soon 
died away. To be sure they ran as fast as their legs 
would carry them, shouting as they went at the top of 
their voices, but they were no match for the highwaymen’s 
homes. 

“ 1 should like io smother that fellow in paste," said 
Claude Duval, as they walked their horses op a bit of a 
bill. “Confound him for coming and turning ns oat of 
such comfortable quai-cers. I don’t know when I was so 
happy before.” , 

“Oh! never heed that," said Jack. “I for one bau 
quite enough nf it, though I must say I shall always look 
ap to the old farmer as one of the right sort.” 

“ It's that infernal bill-sticker,” said Turpin “ ) «*>5y 
hops we fall across him, and I’ll inane him remember us 
Sur one while.” 

“ V\ bat ho yon intend to do next, Dick ? 

* We ought to reflect a little before wo act, I tlnnk. 


“ L am sure we ought-** 

“ W e have pretty good evidence that all the roads rtxitni 
London are pretty weK watched, and I will give you as 
idea how it is done.” 

H ; ck then proceeded to relate to nis friends the udven- 
tu.es he had had during the night. Their astonishment 
may be imagined, for Claude and Jack never know that he 
had been absent from the chamber. 

But, despite their recklessness, they could Dot help feel- 
ing ather uneasy at the extreme vigilance of their foes. 
They oould no longer conceal from themselvas that they 
were in real earnest. 

“ I think,” said Tom King, “that the very nest thing 
we can do is to leave London for a while, and bend iur 
steps inland. We have Dever visited the midland counties 
yet. What do you say to doing so ? ” 

“ Say ! ” cried the others ; “ that no better plan of action 
can be proposed.” 

“ Since we are so unanimous, then,” said Tnrpin, “ we 
had better start at once. That we are more than sus- 
pected to be in this part of the country we have abundant 
evidence, and for that reason it strikes me we shall have 
a great deal of difficulty in leaving it undetected.” 

“ We must expect that ; but we have got out of worse 
difficulties before now, and I trust we shall again.” 

“ And now where are we ? ” 

“ I have no idea.” 

“ Which direction, then, ought we to take to go where 
yon propose ? ” 

“ There is only one way. It is about noon now, I shouia 
think.” 

“ Just ten minues’ past,” said Dick,' consulting a watch 
“ V ery good, then j the sun ia somewhere about due 
south, so the simplest plan will be to go straight on anc 
keep cur backs to it.” 

“We shall do, then ; but mind, above all, you keep « 
sharp loot; round.” 

“ What's that, then ? ” cried Claude. “ Do you sea f “ 

“ Where P ” 

“ Further on down the lane.” 

“ I see nothing,” said Dick. 

“ Look at that 'large tree yonder. Can’t you see some- 
thing close to it moving about p ” 

“ Yes I can,” cried Tom King. “ It is a piece of stick 
moving about.” 

“ I see it now,” said Turpin. “ Halt a moment, and let 
ns try if we cannot make out what it is.” 

“ It Iooks to me,” said Claude, “ as though somebody 
was standing in the lane, and poking the trunk of the tree 
with a walking. stickr” 

“ But what on earth can they be doing that for P ” 

" I don’t know.” 

“ There doesn’t look anything dangerous in it.” 

“There does not, and yet there might be. We must 
now look with an eye of distrust upon everything we 
cannot understand.” 

“ Let us walk on gently and see what it is, and be pre 
pared, if necessary, to defend ourselves.” 

The lane down which our friends were now travelling 
was a very winding one, with good high hedges on both 
sides of it. 

It was round the first bend in it that this strange sight 
was seen. 

At a walking pace, and looking very keenly about them, 
they went on. 

As soon as they pass'*d the curve, the mystery explained 
itself. 

A man, armed with sticks and brushes, was pasting 
bills ii'jou the trunks of sneb trees as were wide enough 
for tbs p-irorwe. 

“ Another hill -sticker, by Jove ! ” said Turpin ; “ curse 
all the tribe. Why, if they go on at this rate, we snail be 
made known everywhere ! Let ns alight, Claude ; we’ll 
serve this one out, at all events.” 

So saying, Dick dismounted, and his example was im- 
mediately followed by his three companions. 

4 But what shall we do with the horses ? ” 

' } will hold them, if you like. They will lie safest 
if 1 do, and yon three are surely a match far that fellow ! *' 
“ Oh ! yes.” 

Sixteen-String Jack immediately took charge of ft* 
horses. 

This care off their mmds, the others walked steoJUuiy 
down the lane. 




[DICK TURPIN AND HIS FRIENDS DISCOVER THE DESERTER EXHAUSTED ON THE WAYSIDE.] 


The man was so intent upon what he was about that 
he did not perceive their approach. 

He had jnst got a refractory bill to stick against the 
bark of the tree, and he was patting it down at the sides 
and corners, in order to make it secure. 

Dick would not speak to distnrb him, but made a sign 
with hie hand to Claude. 

The two then crept forward on tip-too, until they wero 
close to the man, who little suspected who were behind 
him. 

Then they gave a sudden dart forward, and caught him 
by the arms. 

The bill-pi.a^r uuered a cry of tright upon feeling 
himself seized thus unexpectedly, and he twisted his 
head round in order to see who his assailants were. 

Familiar as he had made himself with the description 
given o n the bills, he recognised onr two friends at a 
glance. 

“ Murder 1” ne cried. “ Help ! Save me ! Oh ! Lor’ ! 
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Two thousand five hundred pounds 1 Oh ! murder ! 
Fire 1” 

“ Stop that !” said Dick, and as he spoke, he snatched 
np the paBte-brush, and sent it with a dab into the man’s 
face. 

Of course, it became an impossibility for him to con- 
tinue hie outcries any longer, for the brnBh was well 
charged with paste, and it filled up his mouth completely. 

He managed, however, to make a terrible spluttering. 

“ Villain !” said Claude Duval j “ what do you mean ? 
Answer ns this moment, what do you mean F” 

The bill-Bticker made an effort to speak, but, aB lie 
did not seem to relish swallowing his own paste, it was 
an ineffectual one. 

“ Oh ! you won’t speak,” said Claude ; “ men we will 
have onr revenge upon you. We have sworn not to leave 
a single bill-atiekor alive, and you have fallen into our 
hands.” 

An expression of the most absolute fright came over the 
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mce cl the unfortunate man, and his hair fairly hristled 
np and stood on end. 

In a spasmodic sori, of wav he managed to gasp ter 
mercy 

“ It’s no use,’ said Dick, who at the same time made an 
expressive motion to his friend, yj'hich he perfectly uudsr- 
stood. 

There was a nve-barred gate close by, opening into ' a 
field, and Claude immediately divined Dick wished him to 
be tied to it ; for though they strove to frighten the man 
bv threats, they had never for a moment entertained the ' 
idea of doing him any serious or wanton injury. 

The bill-sticker himself, however, was not aware of this, 
and when he felt himself being forced backwards to the 
gate, he did not know what he had to dread. . 

“ Here, Tom,” cried Dick, “ while we bold him, just 
feel in this fellow’s pockets, aDd find whether he has any- 
thing about him in the shape of rope thr* will do to hang 
him with.” 

“All right!” said Tom King, interrupting himself in 
his occupation of reading the bill which had been stuck 
npon the tree. “ I’ll do it.” 

In a very scientific manner, Tom proceeded to rifle the 
man’s pockets, and he very soon had the whole of their 
miscellaneous contents strewed upon the ground. 

Among the rest were several pieces of very strong twine. 

“ These will do,” said Turpin. “ Now, Claude ! ” 

Both set to work to tie the man to the gate, and this 
they did in a very little while. The cord they had was not 
quite enough, nor was it so thick as ♦hey would have liked 
for their purpose; but they made die best shift with it 
that they could. 

There was a piece of leather strap that was fastened to 
the paste-can, and made so as to slip over the shoulder. 

This they took, and formed one excellent hand with it. 

In brief, between them, by dint of a great deal of rum- 
maging, they found a sufficient quantity for their purpose ; 
ana at length they had the hapless bill-sticker tied firmly 
to the gate, and quite powerless to help himself. 

“ Now, villain ! ” cried Dick, “ you will remain where 
you are until such time as some one comes along this 
lane and releases you ; and as it appears to me to he 
rather an unfrequented one, you will, I expect, have to 
wait for some time.” 

The bill-sticker had got rid of the brush out of his 
mouth, and he set up a dismal howl. 

“ Silence ! Oh ! you won’t ! Then take that ! ” 

Dab went the brush into his mouth again, almost 
choking him with paste. 

As it was stuck quite firmly hetween his jaws, and, as 
he had no use in his bauds, he would have some difficulty 
in getting rid of it. 

Quite satisfied with what they had done so far, their 
next proceeding v, as to take possession of the packet ot 
bills tlie mall carried with him, and also to puli down the 
one that was stuck against the tree. 

They then formed the whole into a loose pile, and Dick, 
taking some phosphorous matches from his pocket, set 
light to it in several places. 

Then a bright Same shot np, and in a little while all of 
them were consumed. | 


CHAPTER CLXXVIII. 

OUR FRIENDS ARE NOT DESTINED TO GO FAR ON THEIR 
INTENDED JOURNEY' WITHOUT MEETING WITH AN IN- 
TERRUPTION. 

The poor bill-sticker looked with a rueful eye upon these 
proceedings on the part of the highwaymen. 

To think that he should be able to see two thousand five 
hundred pounds — for in that light he looked upon our 
friends — right before his nose, and yet not t'~' able to take 
it, almost drove him to distraction. 

“ So far very good,” said Turpin, as he poked about 
the ashes of the bills, to see that none was left unburut. 

“ Put his cap on,” cried Sixteen-String Jack, who had 
been an amused spectator of the scene. “ Poor fellow ! 
he’ll catch cold. Put hie cap on.” 

“ All right,” said Claude, who divined tbs meaning 
that lurked beneath his comrade’s words. 

Stooping down, he Diakcd np the can ir. which the paste 
was carried. 

A good poruuu or its contents was spilt upon the road_ 


way, but yet there remained the m ire glutinous part ot it, 
which clung tightly to the sides and bottom . 

All saw now what Jack meant. 

A shout of laughter came from their lips when Claude, 
holding it up as high as be could, reversed it and brought 
it down upon the man’s head. 

It was large enough to go right over it, and the rim 
rested upon his shoulders. 

He looked about the most ludicrous object imaginable. 

The tin can looked like some remarkable helmet. 

“Now let us he off,” said Dick. “ We have done finite 
enough to make him remember us to the longest day of 
his life, and the sooner we move away the better. It 
won’t do for us to stay too long in one place.” 

“ Come on, then ; we have certainly put a stop to Lis 
exertions — for a little while, at least.” 

“ I wish he represented all his tribe.” 

“ No doubt.” 

The four highwaymen remounted their steeds, and, 
after casting one last look at their enemy, resumed their 
wav. 

But they went at an easy pa?e, for it was obviously 
their best policy to husband thtir horses’ strength as 
much as possible, whenever they bed an opportunity, in 
order that when a time arrived which rendered it necessary 
for them to make great exertioD, they might be equal to 
doing it. 

“ I cannot see any signs or sounds of pursuit,” said 
Dick. “ Can you ? ” 

“ None whatever.’ 

“ It is tco much to hope that we have altogether eluded 
our pursuers. They are off our track now, but there is no 
Knowing how soon they may be on it again.” 

“ There is not.” 

“ Both ourselves and our cattle have had a long, good 
rest, and, if we do not suddenly fatigue them, they will be 
able to take us a considerable distance without requiring 
another halt, and you know whenever we make one some 
fresh danger is pretty sure to arise.” 

“ True. 

“ I suppose we still keep to our intention of seeking the 
midland counties, and trying if we cannot make ourselves 
snug there for some time ? ’’ 

“ Oh ! yes — yes.” 

“ We are all agreed upon that, then, which is sufficient 
for the present.” 

The lane, after a few more capricious convolutions, ter- 
minated in a broad high-road. 

They did not know for certain, but, from its position, 
they judged it to be the one leading direct to Warwick. 

If this should turn out so, their future progress would 
be easy. 

And so, without any incident worthy of recording, they 
travelled this road until close upon sunset. 

They had passed and met many vehiclesand people, and 
from the latter they had received a great deal of scrutiny, 
but they did not offer to interfere with our friends, and 
our friends did not offer to interfere with them. 

It was, then, just as the sun was about to set, that they 
noticed on the road before them a tremendous cloud of 


dust. 

“That is a stage coach, I’ll he bound,” said Turpin, 
after looking for a few moments. 

“ It, looks like it.” 

“ It does.” 

“ But, Dick,” said Claude. 

“ What?” 


“ You do not think of stopping it P ” 
“ No, I cannot say that I do.” 


“ 1 am glad of that.” 

“Why F” 

“ Because it appears to me our presence on this road is 
at present unsuspected, and such being the case ” 

■' You think it would be injudicious to do anytbiug that 
would serve to put the grub* upon our track.” 

“ I do.” 

“ And so do I. Nevertheless, I hope it will prove to be 
a stage coach.” 

'“Why?” 

" We shall then know whether we really are upon the 
road to Warwick. I have not much doubt upon kite 
subject, but still I should like to feel quite sure.” 

“ I can scy nothing against that.” 
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u Oli ! no. Wo will ride by qnietlyj and then we snail At the same time that be uttered this command, he 
create neither sneuieion nor alarm.” pressed against her shoulder. 

“ Good.” The gentle creature understood him. ana, bending her 

In accordance with this, our friends trotted quietly knrw, ley down upon her sale, 
along. i A., they expected, this being done before the otherhorses, 

They did no., go all four in a body, but in twos, they were able to make them lie down also. 

Turpin and King first. i While they remained in this position it was a matte i or 

Claude Duval and Jack Kanu a little in the rear. ' impossibility for them to he seen from the high-road by 

The stage coach came bowling along in capital style, any one. 


and in a very short time they were able to distinguish the 
driver and the passengers on the top. 

The sun was then just setting behind a large black 
cloud upon the very verge of the western horizon, and his 
last bright red beams fell with full force upon the ap- 
proaching vehicle. 

It was i beautiful sight, and one that might well call 
forth the admiration of any one. 

But, ardent and enthusiastic as our friends were over 
horses, it gave them especial delight. 

In fact, so charmed were they, that they forgot all tlse, 
and reined in their 3 teeds to look, shading the sun from 
their eyes with their hands as they did so. 

The driver, seeing this, and having heard of the stoppage 
of the Oxford coach, felt just in the least degree appre- 
hensive when he saw our travellers, and he drew a long 
breath when he found he was allowed to pass unmolested. 

It was more than he anticipated. 

“ All right,” said Dick. “ That was the Warwick mail. 
We shall have now no further trouble about our route j all 
we shall have to do will he to keep straight on.” 

As he spoke, the sun sunk completely behind the cloud. 

A sudden darkness seemed to overspread the face of 
nature, and a chill blast of wind made the denuded 
branches of the trees clash lightly against each other. 

Evening deepened into night, and when the moon arose, 
which she did with an almost full face, our friends were 
a considerable distance from London. 

From having met with no molestation, they began to 
indulge in the hope that they had got beyond the range of 
the dragoons. ' 7 

Such being the case, it was clearly their best policy to 
push on as quietly as they could, taking care to do nothing 
calculated to call attention to their whereabouts. 


In order to keep their horses thus, they were obliged to 
keep hold of the reins, and lie down close beside them. 

But the creatures were too tired to he restless, and 
they lay there cropping the short sweet grass in silence. 

As the bright moon shone down upon them they looked 
exceedingly picturesque. 

The rest did them all good. Those only who have sat 
for as many hours in the saddle as our friends had without 
alighting, can tell how fatiguing it is, and how welcome a 
change, no matter of what sort, always is. 

Half-an-hour, perhaps, passed, and during the whole of 
that time they had not been disturbed by the passing of a 
single thing along the high-road, but now’ a feint sound 
reaches their ears, which showed them that they on that 
night were not alone upon the road, as they thought they 
were. 

CHAPTER CLXXIX. 

THE FOUR HIGHWAYMEN ARE UNSUSPECTED WITNESSES 
OF AN EXTRAORDINARY INCIDENT. 

“ They are horsemen,” said Claude Duval, as he raised 
himself upon his elbow, in order to hear more plainly. 
“ They are horsemen, and well mounted.” 

“ Yon are right, and, not only that, they appear to he in 
force. I should think there must be six of them, at 
least.” 

' “ Listen ! ” 

There was a silence of some minutes’ duration, during 
which all four of the highwaymen listened eagerly ana 
earnestly. 

The sound, which had at first been so feint as scarcely 
to be distinguished, and so equivocal that none but the 
most practised ear could have told what it really was, now 
While they adhered to this, their progress through the grew more and more distinct, until, in a short time, the 
country can afford but little matter for incident. peculiar clattering noise which horses’ hoofs make when 

It was, however, something pest ten o’clock when, in ■ striking upon the hard road, was plainly heard, 
spite of themselves, they had about the strangest adventure “ Are they our foes ? ” asked Tom. 
they had ever met with, and which, in its results, had a “ Very likely, I think,” replied Turpin, 
material effect upon their future conrse of action. | “ They have got upon our track in some way or other, 

What that adventure was we shall now proceed to you may depend.” 
relate. j “ If so, then, it is obviously our best course of action to 

The horsea having been so long npon the road without ; remain where we are.” 
once stopping to rest, began to evince signs of weariness, | “ Certainly.” 

and the highwaymen themselves were somewhat cramped “ They will pass us, to he sure,” said Turpin ; “ but 
and stiff, by remaining so long in one position. I then, you must recollect, we shall have the disadvantage of 

It was, therefore, thought advisable to come to a halt their being on the road before us.” 
for a little time. j “ Yes, that’s true enough.” 

There were no dwellings anywhere near. Nothing but 1 “ Still, better that, 1 think, than have them at our 

wide open country. heels ; but we are by no means certain that they aro 

Nor could they see in the distance anything that looked 1 officers. It may be, they have nothing at all to do with 
as if they were approaching a village or town. 


But on either side of them were some very verdant 
meadows, screened from the high-ro“d by a hedge many 
feet in height. 

In one of these they determined to stay awhile, and 
perceiving a gate at their left hand, they opened it and 
passed through. 

The meadow was one of great extent. 

Getting as close to the hedge as they could, our four J 


“ Yes, it may he so j hut it is not very likely, I think. 
However, we must he unanimous in one thing.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ Why, that uuder all circumstances, the best thing we 
can do is to remain quite still while they pass, let them be 
who they may.” 

“ Ob ! yes.” 

" So far well, then. The horses seem quiet, and I should 


friends dismounted, and, holding the reins in their hands, I think we might venture to leave them, while we crawl yet 

laid down to rest awhile. /closer to the hedge. The moon is shining, and we shall 

But though the hedge was high, they were fearful be ahle to see everything on the road as plainly as if by 
that their horses would be seen If they stood up as they daylight.” 

were. I “ So we shall, and, by so doing, we shall have the satis- 

But how wt'ie they to get them to lie down , I faction of knowing who they are, and whether they are in 

That was a question. pursuit of us or not.” , 

Ii past times Dick had taught his mare, Black Bess, co “ Just so.” 

lie down, and b-'l little fear that she would obey him “ Come on, then, and lie down. The hedge does not 

now. grow too close together for us not to be able to see through 

He resolve- to try, for then, they thought, and reason- j it, and, ’hough a slight sound would not reach their ears, 

ably enough, that they_jnight induce the other three to | still it will be safest to take up our positions at once, 30 

lollow her example. 1 that, when they do reach this spot, we shall have noneces- 

AccordiDgly Dick rone, and patting her on the need sity to move in the slightest.” 
oade her lie down. 1 Tu '" ' rM 


1 There spoke Claude Duval,” said Diea Turpin. “ Ever 
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eautious, never runnin" into danger if he could Dossibly/ 
avoid i:.' 

“ Never mind tiiat now, Dick. Take np your position 
so that you can sec plainly all that passes, and we will all j 
do the like. Quick, they will he here directly.” 

And, in truth, it seemed as though the little troop of , 
horsemen was very close at hand indeed, but at present , 
they were further off than our friends exactly imagined. , 
The intense silence was so deceptive. 

Tramp — tramp — tramp they came. ; 

Our friends’ excitement and impatience rose to its 
nighest pitch, and they crept forward as far as they were 
able. 

The mouo was high tin in the sky, and lighted up the 
road with great brightness. 

From where the; were, however, they were bound to 
have a capital view of whatever went by. 

On they came, at the same regular, steady trot. 

At last they came in sight. 

They were not police-officers. 

One glance was enough to assure our friends of that. 

Nor were they their more dreaded foes, the light 
dragoons, who had kept hitherto so pertinaciously upon 
their track. 

But, to the unbounded astonishment of the highway- 
men, these men, who were well armed and mounted, 
pulled up exactly before the spot where they lay con- 
cealed. 

It looked, indeed, just as though they knew the precise 
spot where they were. 

But this was only fancy, and the idea was disappointed 
almost as soon as it had formed itself in their brains. 

And now our friends, with a feeling of the greatest 
possible curiosity, lay profoundly still, just as they were, 
for, having halted, the least sound would bo heard by the 
horsemen in the road. 

For themselves they had no fear, but they could not for 
long be answerable for their horses. 

Why the troop had halted just where they did they 
could not conceive, and the peculiar situation in which 
they were placed, made them fear that it boded uo good to 
them. y 

“ This place will do as well as any, I fancy,” said an 
authoritative voice, “ if you are sure he will pass here.” 

“ We are quite sure of that.” 

“ Then get behind the hedge and wait.” 

Our friends considered discovery certain, but they ha,' 
sufficient discretion not to make the slightest movement. 

It was very strange that these persons, whoever they 
might he, should think of concealing themselves where 
the highwaymen had. 

It was one of those extraordinary coincidences that will 
sometimes occur. 

It was a fortunate thing our friends did not move and 
betray their hiding-place, for it so happened that they 
chose the opposite side of the road, where there was a gap 
in the hedge. 

Through this they, one after another, made their way, 
and, so far as the highwaymen could tell, dismount ,‘d from 
their steeds, and disposed themselves much in the same 
manner as they had done. 

That they were waiting for some one, their action, co ' 
the few words they had let fall, pretty clearly evidenced;. ' 
and who it was they waited for, and why they waited for 
him, they were full of curiosity to know. 

They were each full of thought, and would have longed 
to have conversed, but thqv deemed it would be impru- 
dent. 

Those in the hedge, or, ratner, behind it, no doubt were 
fully of opinion that they had the place all to themselves, 
and the chance circumstance of any one else lying in wait 
at the same place, never once struck them. 

The result of this strange combination of incidents will 
be quickly apparent, for, as the highwaymen listen, they 
begin to hear the sounds of an approaching horseman. 

On — on he came, and that at a most rattling pace. His 
horse, indeed, was going at full gallop. 

The manner in which the hoofs struck upon the ground 
told them this. 

It was only fair to suppose chat the six men behind the 
opposite hedge heard the same sounds that onr friends did, 
but there was nc movement of theirs made to indicate it. , 

On came the horseman, and, the nearer he came, the l 
greater grew the highwaymen’s suspense. | 


P here was a vague feeling in their minds that something 
terrible was going to happen, but, beyond that feeling, 
they had no idea that they could reduoe to nnythinu like 
consistency and form. 

Whether the ambush boded any danger to tn* coming 
traveller they had no means of knowing, nor the special 
shape which the danger might assume, and, even if they 
had, they would not have been able U. have apprized him 
of it. 

At length he came in sight, at all events to Clande 
Duval, who chanced to be in such a position that he could 
see some distance farther down the road than the others 
could. 

By some fatality the horseman slackened bis pace, and 
came on at a trot. 

He glaucod, too, uneasily from side to side, as though 
he had a presentiment of coming evil. 

His horse was reeking with perspiration, and his mouth 
and chest were covered with thick white foam. 

The rider was a man dressed in a semi-military cos- 
tume. 

All this Claude took in at a glance. 

Suddenly, and just as the horseman was in front of the 
spot where the six men had concealed themselves, a lond 
voice cried out, in startling tones — 

“ Halt ! ” 

Ninety-nine people in a hundred would have done as the 
rider did. 

He stopped his steed in a moment. 

But this action was all the more natural on his part, 
since from his occupation he was in the habit of receiving 
abrupt commands, and instantly obeying them. 

Scarcely, however, had the echoes of the voice which 
had pronounced the word “ Halt I ” died away, and before 
the soldier had fairly stayed the progress of his horse, than 
there arose a loud and sharp explosion. 

Mingled with this was a cry. 

It came from the lips of the rider. 

The men behind the hedge had taken up that position, 
then, to assassinate him, for the explosion was such as 
would be caused by a volley of small firearms. 

A cloud of smoke hid all things from view for a moment, 
hut, when it cleared away, the pale moonbeams discovered 
the rider and his steed lying in a strange confused and 
bleeding mass upon the road. 

Our friends were horrified. 

That such a cold-blooded and atrocious assassination 
could be planned and put into execution by Englishmen 
was almost more than they could believe. 

But that such was so, there could now be no dispute. 

Simultaneously and unanimously they sprung :o their 
feet, and, drawing their swords, they rushed to the gate 
that led out into the lane. 

The hedge was too thickly planted for them to force 
a way through it. 

What might be deemed an infinitesimal portion of time 
sufficed for them to reach the gate. 

When they entered the meadow, they had not fastened 
it, but merely let it swing to, which, from the way the 
hinges were hung, it had a tendency to do. 

Bashing it open, they all four, in a compact body, 
rushed into the lane, and sped along it to where the unfor- 
tunate rider lay. 

But they saw, ere they reached the spot, that the six 
assassins had crawled through the gap in the hedge, and 
were making for the same point. 

CHAPTER CLXXX. 

IW -WHICH IS GIVEN SOME EXPLANATION OF TH* 
ASSASSINATION IN THE LANE. 

“ Forward — forward, my friends ! ” shouted Turpin, as 
he perceived this circumstance. “ Do not let them reach 
the poor fellow before we do, and thus allow them an 
opportunity of finishing their barbarous work.” 

With a rush, then, and a shout, they reached the plaee 
where the slaughtered soldier lay. 

But the assassins, seeing persons approacning, did not 
fly, but came on as though it was fully their intention to 
contest what they had done. 

Both parties arrived at the same moment 

Both had their swords drawn. 

The assassins had the advantage in point of number^ 
since there were six of them, while our friends were four. 
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But they had come off victorious at greater odds than 
those, and they felt no misgiving in attacking them, 
though, when they were close to them, they noticed in 
their foes a certain /''ii itarj appearance which they ha | 
not at first observed. ; 

“Villains!” said Dick, “what is the meaning of this j 
deed ? Are we in England, that such thing? are suffered P j 
Concealed behind the hedge, we have been spectators of’ 
all. Explain yourselves.” 

“ We do not recognise your wgbt to desire «ucu a thing,” 
said the man who had given the others instructions to get 
into ambush, and who, though there was no differ?nee in 
them, might he supposed the one having tho command. 

“ We do not recognise your righ*-. Begone, or you may 
get yourself into trouble.” 

“I say, explain yourself,” said Dick, again, “nr we 
will compel you to do so at the sword’s point.” 

“ That man is a traitor.” 

The one in command pointed to the ghastly, bleeding 
mass at his feet. 

“ Then, if so, whv did he not receive a traitor’s death ?” 

“ He has.” 

“ Not so. For the traitor there is the headsman’s axe, 
and a public execution. Why was he shot down like a 
dog ?” 

“ For State reasons.” 

“ State reasons ? ” 

“ Yes ; and now, knowing so much, wad which I have 
exceeded my duty iu telling you, depart.” 

“ Never ! The reasons you have given are not sufficient 
for us ; and, look you, I staud now before his corpse, and 
none of you shall approach to extinguish the last spark of 
life that may cling to the wounded wretch, except over the 
dead bodies of myself and my companions.” 

“ Treason — treason ! ” cried the man, “ treason ! These 
are doubtless traitors and rebels, too. Upon them ! Take 
them prisoners ! Slay them if they resist ! ” 

With this, the six men precipitated themselves npon 
our friends, who met the onslaught bravely. 

It would seem that these men were armed only with a 
sword and a short carbine. The latter had been dis- 
charged, so it would he a hand to hand contest. 

A spectator would soon have seen how superior the 
highwaymen were in the use of the sword. They flashed 
their weapons round them with a rapidity which com- 
pletely confused their adversaries. 

Soon they had around them a circle of the dead and 
dying, while they, by the dexterity they parried all blows 
aimed at them, were unhurt. 

Seeing the advantage they had gained, they pressed 
with still greater determination upon the assassins, over 
whom they felt they would obtain a speedy victory. 

At length, all hut two were beaten to the ground, and 
they, seeing the futility of longer opposing themselves to 
the highwaymen, threw down their swords, sank upon 
their knees, and sued for quarter. 

This, of course, was granted to them npon the condition 
that they did not move in the least from where they then 
were. 

The highwaymen were glad enough to sheathe their 
swords, and rest a moment to regain their breath — for the 
conflict, though short, had been a desperate one. 

While doing so, ho, ever, they looked around them at 
what might, with grei t propriety, he called the field of 
baMle. 

Four of the assassii 5 were stretched upon the ground, 
weltering in blood. 

One was dead : his head had been literally split open. 

Three others were so badly wounded that it was very 
problematical whether they would recover. 

One of these was the commander. 

Then turning round, they saw a still xnore tcrrib/ soeo- 
tacle. 

Mingled in one inextricable mass ; bleeding — palpitat- 
ing— from those places where the six bullets had entered. 

The faint groans that arose, however, showed that the 
unhappy man vho had been so treacherously slaughtered, 
a as sot dead. 

The scene was a singular one. 

“ I say, Dick,” exclaimed Claude* “this is a very 
singular affair, don’t you think ? 11 

,? I do.” 

“ What do you mate of it t ” 

* Nothing 


' : That is conclusive, at any r° f “! Can none cf you 
make anything of it p ” 

The other two shook their heads, 

•' Can you make anything of it, Claude ?” asked Dick. 
“ I confess I cannot. Altogether it seems quite inex- 
plicable. Had it occurred in Italy — Rome, for instance, 
a could have understood it.” 

“ Ay, so could I ; but here, in England, it is a mystery.” 
“ Let us go to the two who have asked for quarter. 
Surely from them we shall he able to get some informa- 
tion.” 

“ You question them, Dick ; 3nd don’t let us he long 
about it, for if any one was to come along the road, we 
should be in a very awkward predicament indeed.” 

“We should. 1 will question them quickly.” 

Followed by his three comrades, Dick Turpin drew 
closer to the two men, who still remained npon their 
knees as they had been hidden. 

“ Now,” said Dick, sternly, “ we have spared yonr lives 
when we might have taken them. For this you are com- 
pelled to do something to show your gratitude. Now tell 
us the meaning of all this.” 

“ Ask us, and wc will reply,” said one. 

“ Yes, we will,” said the other. 

“ Good, then. Tell me why you so treacherously shot 
down that poor soldier yonder.” 

“ He was no soldier.” 

“ That does not matter." 

“He was a rebel ! ” 

“ A rebel ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“How so? In what way was he a rebel? Against 
whom and what did he rebel ? Where is the rebellion ? ” 
“ In Scotland, sir!” 

“ In Scotland ? ” 

“ Yes; the Pretender’s son, assisted by the French, has 
landed on the northern shores of Caledonia, where it is 
his intention, so we hear, to raise an army, and invade 
England.” 

This was startling news to our friends. 

“ How long have you learned this ? ” 

“ Only to-day, when a spy brought word that a mes- 
senger from the rebel camp to some Jacobites in London, 
was on the road, and would pass this way.” 

“ And so you were ordered to shoot him down in the 
way you did ! ” 

“We were, and did no more than obey the orders 
we received.” 

“ This is monstrous ! ” cried Dick ; “ were he ten times 
a rebel, he deserved better treatment than that. What 
end did you hope to gain by his assassination ? ” 

“ There you ask more than I can tell for certain, hut I 
fancy they expected to find upon his person papers which 
would enable them to arrest the chief Jacobites in 
London ! ” 

“ It is a poor cause for snch means to be taken, and 
they will never better it.” 

“ We have nothing to do with that. A soldier’s duty is 
merely to obey.” 

“ Are you soldiers, then ? ” 

“ We are.” 

“ But you wear no uniform.” 

“ I am aware of it. We were ordered to attire our- 
selves as yon now see us. I imagine because we should 
be less likely to attract attention.” 

“ It is as foul a deed as well could be. But you have 
told us enough ! Rise ! begone ! and consider yourselves 
well off that you haie escaped with your lives ! ” 

The two disguised soldiers did not need to he told 
twice that they might go. They scrambled in a moment 
to their feet, and set off at full speed. 

“ This is a most extraordinary affair altogether, but we 
will say no more about it until we have looked to the 
messenger, and as soon as we have done that we will be 
off ! ” 

So saying, Dick strode to where the person in question 
lay. 

Ilia three friends followed him. 

A little examination showed them then was no hope 
that they would be able to restore him to life. He still 
lived, it is true, but it was but the last flickering of the 
lamp. 

Dick bent down over him. 

The horse was quite dead. 
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.30 bad fallen in sucli a manner upon his rider, that to 
..cpa.ale t.fom woihd uo an impossibility without causing 
the poor wretoh much unnecessary suffering. 

“ Speak ! ” said Dick. “ If there is yet life enongn in 
you to do so, speak 1 We are friends. ^ Rest assured of 
that. Friends to you and to your cause ! 

“Prince Charlie!” cried the dying man, iu a feeble 
tone of voice. “ Prince Charlie for over ! The papers ! 
the papers ! ” 

“ Where are i ney . 

“ They contain full details of the course our army is 
going to take, and there is a list of all persons in London 
who aro favourable to our cause.” 

“ But where — where are these papers P ” said Dick. 
“ Tell me where they are, and I will answer with my life 
that they do not fall into the hands of the Hanoverians ! ” 

“ Hurrah ! for Prince Charlie ! ” cried the dying man, 
again. “ He will yet be the king, and the Stuarts will 
he restored to their rights ! That will be a bonne time, 
but I shall never see it! The air grows dark— dark ! 
Hurrah! for Prince Charlie! Tandem triumphans* 
At length triumphant ! I am cold ! My lungs fill — 
till — with blood ! I — I ” 

There was a gasping groan, and tho spirit of th» rebel 
fled for ever. 

CHAPTER CLXXXI. 

TOM KINO RECALLS AN ADVENTURE TO PICK TURPIN’S 
MIND WHICH HE HAD FORGOTTEN. 

“ Dead ! ” said Turpin. 

“ Yes, poor fellow ! ” replied Tom King. He s dead 
enough now, and of all the shameful and disgraceful 
thing3 I have ever heard of, this is the worst.” 

“ The very worst ! ” said Claude Duval. “ But let ns 
be moving. I look upon it as something like a miracle 
that we should have had the road to ourselves so^long as 
we have without an interruption, but we shan’t much 
longer, for hark ! I can hear a vehicle of some sort or 
other coming now.” 

The others paused at this, and after listening a moment 
a slight sound reached their ears, which verified what 
Claude had said. 

“ But do not let us go,” said Tom King. “ Whatever 
it may be that is coming, it is a long way off at present.” 

“ But why should we stay ? ” 

“ Do you remember what the poor fellow said about the 
papers? It will not take us a moment, let us possess i 
eurselves of them.” 

“ Agreed ! ” said Turpin. 

No cloud dulled the brightness of the moon, and so 
they were well able to see what they were about. 

But the task they had set themselves was by no means 
an agreeable one. 

When they moved the mangled remains, they perceived 
a kind of wallet that the messenger had carried suspended 
from bis neck by a strap. 

In this, doubtless, would be found the papers of which 
he bad spoken. 

By cutting the strap in two places they were able to 
get possession of this wallet. 

It was of leather, and secured by a lock, which they 
did not attempt to try to unfasten, bat Dick with his 
sword cut away the leather around it. 

The wallet opened at once. 

Their suspicious as to its contents were quite correct. 
It was filled with papers. 

They were tied up neatly in packets. 

Tom King transferred them to his coat-pocket. 

“ There,” he said, “ we can do no more good hare, that 
that is certain, so we will be off at once.” 

“ Quick ! ” said Turpin, “ or you will be too late.” 

They all four now ran down the lane to the gate. 

Opening it, they all passed through, caught their horses, 
and mounted in an incredibly short space of time. 

They did not reach the high-road, however, one moment 
too soon, for the vehicle they had heard appr — ’ling was 
now close at hand. 

Short as the rest haa ..eon, It, y.'Afl enough to reiuvi L'oiH.c 
the horses, and they dashed along the road at. a rate that 
soon left all sights and sounds behind. 

About five miles farther on they came to a rather steep 
hill, so they cheeked their cattle while they ascended it. 

* The mutto anon the Pretender’s Standard. 


Tom King took this opportunity to speak to Turpin ; he 
had been anxious to do ao for some time. 

“ Dick ! ” 

“Yes, my friend.” 

“ What we have just heard witnessed has very 
forcibly brought back to my mind an incident which had 
entirely slipped my memory.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ Is it possihle it has not reminded you of it Y ” 

“ No, I remember nothing.” 

“ I will tell you. Do you remember our first meet- 
ing?” 

“ Of course I do. 

“Very well. It was not far from the ‘ Hand and Keys,’ 
at Hornsey, was it ? ” 

“ Tom Davis’s ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ No, it was not very far from there. What, of it ? ” 

“ Do yon recollect how your mare was in London, and 
how Davis went to fetch it ? ” • 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ And how we went afterwards together ? ” 

“ Yes. What then ? ” 

“ As we were going on to London, we heard a horseman 
approaching ; we stopped him, and he drew his sword and 
attacked me.” 

“ By Jove ! ves. The Young Pretender.” 

“ The what r ” asked Claude and Jack, who had listened 
with some curiosity to the little dialogue that had taken 
place between Turpin and King. 

They, of course, were quite in ignorance of the incident, 
though the reader will doubtless remember it. 

Should he not, it will be necessary for him to refer to 
the twenty -ninth and thirtieth chapters of this history, 
where it is given in detail. 

The adventure was related to Claude and Jack. 

“ So,” said the latter, “ yon really mean to say that you 
chanced to meet with young Charles Edward Stuart ? ” 

“ We did.” 

“ And you did not find him a coward ? ” 

“ Quite the reverse, as the adventure proves.” 

“ I asked, because he has always been represented to me 
as a coyvard.” 

“ That is his enemies. He is no more a coward than I 
am." 

“ You must know,” said Dick, “ that Tom is quite on 
the side of the Stuarts.” 

“ I am, and though they may have had their faults and 
failings, yet they are, nevertheless, the rightful heirs to 
the throne of England.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Sixteen-String Jack, “ that’s a matter that 
interests me very little. What say you, Claude ? ” 

“ The same.” 

“ Though, of course, just looking at it, I should be more 
on the Young Pretender’s side than I should be on a 
foreigner's.” 

“Hear! hear !” said Tom. “ Spoken like an English- 
man. If they had been content to elect an Englishman 
to the throne, all would have been well, and there would 
have been but little disaffection ; hut, for my own part, I 
feel it an insult to the nation to set a lot of beer-swilling, 
muddle-headed Germans ou the tliron 
“ You are getting excited, Tom.” 

“ Never mind. It is a subject u -on which one may be 
excused for exhibiting a little feeli’ g." 

“ So it is.” 

“ I spent my youth in the north of England, almost on 
the border, and so it is only natural that I should have 
imbibed some Scotch notions.” 

“ That immediately accounts for your predilection in 
favour of the Stuarts.” 

“ In a measure it does ; hut now, Dick, do you remember 
a little circumstance in connexion with our meeting with 
Charles Stuart, and which we have not yet mentioned ? ” 
“ I think 1 do.” 

“ You must do.” 

“ What is it ? " asked Claude Duval 
I “ Why, this ! Dick and myself both swore that as soon 
| as he raised his standard, or rather as soon as the news 
of his having done so reached ns, we would hasten to 
place ourselves under his banner ! ” 

“You did?” 

“ Certainly. Didn’t we, Dick ?” 

“ Oh ! we did. there’s no deniiiux that.’ 1 
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"And now we have the news that he has just raised his 
gtandard.” 

" Bnt,” said Claude and Jack, “ do yon think of going?’' 
“ Why not? You would not hav us break our words.” 
"Well, not exactly; but a soldier’s life is none so 
pleasant.” 

" Pho, pho ! • 

“ You will find it out/’ 

"We shall be favoured.” 

“ Put not your trust in princes. ' 

"Ha! ha!” 

“ You may laugh.” 

" But, seriously speaking ; and I will propose it more 
particularly to the captain here. Under all cireum- 
itances, don’t you think the best thing we can do would 
be to push forward to the north, and take refuge hi the 
ranks We shall be quite safe there.” 

“ I, for one, should approve of such a course, not only 
because I have sworn to do so, but because of the safety 
we should obtain.” 

“ Then, captain,” said Jack and Claude, “ if that is your 
opinion, of course we subscribe to it ! ” 

“ Not if it is at all against your inclinations, my friends. 
Yon yourselves elected me to be your captain, but it is 
far from my desire to control all your actions. If you 
would rather not accompany us upon this expedition, you 
have only to say so, and we will either separate or abandon 
the idea altogether.” 

“ It appears to me, now I come to think of it,” replied 
Sixteen- String Jack, “ about as good a thing as we could 
do.” 

“ Then I give in to the majority,” said Claude Duval. 
“ I should be very sorry for us to separate.” 

“ So should we all 1 ” 

“ Am I to understand, then,” asked Turpin, “ that in 
this matter we are quite of one mind ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And our plan of operations will be to make what 
speed we can to Scotland.” 

“ Jnst so.” 

As these words were uttered they reached the top of 
the hill, and as the ascent bad been a long and steep one, 
they paused for a little while to breathe their horses. 
Before and behind them all was perfectly still. 

“ That must be a strange sight for any one coming upon 
it unawares ! ” said Tom. 

“What?” 

" The scene where the battle took place ! ” 

" It must, indeed.” 

“ For one thing, there is nothing to identify us with it, 
or such an outcry would be raised that we should never be 
able to evade capture, because all the fault would be sure 
to be laid to ns.” 

“ U ndoubtedly .” 

“ Whatever person in authority can have sanctioned the 
perpetration of such an act, I am at a loss to think.” 

“It seems incredible. Why were they not content with 
taking the poor man prisoner, and not shooting him down 
like some wild, noxious auiroal P ” 

“ We shall learn nothing by thinking of it,” said Six- 
toe u- String Jack ; “ and when we say it is a foul and 
dastard deed, we say all we can.” 

“ I am pleased,” said Tom King, “ that I have been 
able to prevent these papers, containing his future plans, 
from falling into the bands of his foes. Had they become 
possessed of them, his cause would have been overwhelmed 
in nun.” 


CHAPTER CLXXXII. 

THE FOUR HIGHWAYMEN RESOLVE TO JOIN THE ARMY 
OF THE YOUNG PRETENDER. 

" Do you really think, Tom,” asked Claude Dural, " that 
the young prince stands any chance of regaining the crown 
of his r acestors ? 

“ I do ! The best or all chances ! Unless L very tnuen 
rustake, as soon as the intelligence is spread that he has 
been proclaimed, and at the head of an army, hundreds 
of thousands will flock to hif standard ; and every day 
will serve to bnug him fresh adherents.” 

“ Yon are enthusiastic.” 

“ Perhaps I am ; but, rely > 1 >x>n it, I shall do all I indi- 
vidually can to aid him.” 

“ We do not doubt it,” saad tn® others, laughing. 
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“ It was the way he Dehaved upon th n occasion, of ths 
fight I had with him that won my heart/' 

" He acted most gallantly, by yonr accounts ” 

"We have not exaggerated, have we. Dick 1 
“ Certainly not.” 

“ Then he is one of the right sort, and I should think 
it would he a happy fKy for England when he is pro- 
claimed her Jang ! ” 

“ There is this to be said,” remarked Claude Duval, 
" we cannot well make our position worse, even if we do 
join the rebel ranks, as they will be called, for we have 
forfeited our lives already.” 

“ Oh ! drop that part of the subject.” 

“ I was going to observe, if the young prince is de- 
feated, we shall not lose anything ; hut if he gains ” 

“Ay, there it is,” cried Tom King, exultingly. “ If he 
gains, we shall stand high in his esteem. He will grant 
ns free pardons for what we have done, and place us in 
a position that will enable ils to be gentlemen for the 
remainder of cur lives.” 

“ You must not forget that he will have a great many 
claimants upon his bounty.” 

“ 1 do pot ; but we stand upon rather peculiar ground. 
He promised ” 

“ People in his position are always prolific in promises, 
and his race more particularly ; but they have never beem 
good at perto-ming.” 

“ Well — well, we shall see. The road is clear again, 
forward.” 

As he spoke, Tom King urged his horse to make better 
speed, and, the others following his example, they swept 
along the road at a gallop of about fifteen miles an hour. 
This rate of travelling got over the ground quickly. 

At last, morning broke. 

The first early leaden-coloured beams of light showed 
them to be at the outskirts of a small town, though what 
it was they, of course, had no idea, for neither of them 
had been in that part of the country before. 

Lest they should, at that early hour, attract unusual 
notice, they slackened speed as they passed through the 
High-street. 

None of the places were open. 

The town, which was of tolerable size, was quickly left 
behind, and the open country again reached. 

It was now a great many hours since either of our 
friends had tasted food, and they began to feel the cravings 
of hunger. 

But nowhere could they see a place where they could 
be satisfied. 

The keen morning air served in no small degree to whet 
their appetites. 

Therefore, they kept a sharp look-out for a roadside 
public-house where they could get the refreshment they 
needed. 

The sun, however, rose, and attained a considerable 
elevation before they found one. 

This they perceived at a great distance, for in accord- 
ance with a by no means uuusual fashion, a stout post was 
planted in the footpath near the road, and a swinging 
sign suspended from it. 

When they cams near enough, they saw the letters on 
this sign were, “ The Bald-Faced Slag, by James 
Marsh.” 

“ This will be the place for us,” cried Dick Turpin, 
exultingly, as he walked Black Bess to the large horse- 
trough attached to the sign-post. 

As soon as he reached it, a man came rather leisurely 
from the inn-door. 

“ Going to bait here, gentlemen ?” 

“We shall stay for a little while. Have you good accom- 
modation for man and horse ? ” 

" Look there. Don’t you see that truss of straw hanging 
up?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What does that mean, then ? ” 

“ Oh ! I suppose it is all right. Where are the 
stables?” 

“ I’ll take care of the horses, gentlemen.” 

“Yes, I know, but we would rather see them house i, 
fed, and groomed ourselves. Do yon understand P ” 

Dick slipped a five-shilling piece i** *he ostler’s hand, as 
he aeked the question. 

“ Oh ! yes, gentlemen, I quite uiiuerstantf. Be good 
enough to come this way. Just under that arch, >u« 
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tates yon to tue stable yard. Mind yon stoop your heads, 
^endeiucu ; you see i lie area is rather low.” 

So saying the ostler, wno now was all ohseauiouaev i 
led the way to the stables. 

According- to their usual custom, then, our frien'tV' paid 
particular attention to the disposal of their steeds. They 
had too often experienced the benefit of doing so ever to 
neglect this precaution, although on the present occasion 
they might fairly have been excused if they bad omitted it. 

They were absolutely famishing. ( 

And they felt pretty well certain that they were jaear 
none of their foes. 

The delay, however, v*us but trifling, and they eat their 
meal in all the greater ease in consequence. 

Had they been suddenly surprised, and they in ignorance 
of the situation of the stables, they would have been in 
a very awkward fix indeed. 

There is nothing connected with their stoppage at this 
inn at all worthy of record. 

Haying quito satisfied their hunger, they paid their 
reckoning, mounted their steeds, and departed. 

That they were nearly, if not quite, unknown in that 
part of the country was pretty clear ; but for all that, they 
took care not to do anything calculated to draw suspicion 
upon them. 

It is questionable whether, in the whole length and 
breadth of England, four blither hearts could be found 
than those of the highwaymen. 

As they cantered along the road, no one would have 
thought from their manner that they were in such great 
peril, or that so heavy a reward was hanging over their 
heads. 

But then a danger that would have appalled most men, 
would have been looked upon by them with a careless 
smile. 

And now, while they are travelling so quietly along the 
road, we feel that we cannot do better than give a few 
words of explanation before we enter upon wliat is cer- 
tainly the most interesting and exciting episode in the 
lives of these celebrated highwaymen. 

Many of the readers will not require to be told who and 
what the Young Pretender was, but yet there may be an 
equal tramber who do not, or, at all events, have at best 
but a confused idea upon the subject. 

To these we shall more particularly address ourselves. 
The others may skip the few following lines. 

King James II., then, as all who are in any way con- 
versant with English history are aware, was dethroned, 
or, perhaps, more correctly, was compelled to abdicate the 
throne, npon which Prince William of Orange, afterwards 
King William III., was placed in his stead. 

Now, the adherents to the family of Stuart, which, per- 
haps, included the whole of the Scottish population, would 
not admit that this forcible abdication barred the right of 
their family to the crown, and, on the accession of King 
George I., this question was agitated with much warmth. 

Now James Stnart, or King James II., had a son, and it 
was contended by the Stuart faction that this son was the 
true heir to the crown, while the opposite party espoused 
the cause of King George I. 

This son of the dethroned monarch, like him, bore the 
Christian came of James. 

By the upholders if the Stuarts he was stayed King 
James III. 1 

By the upholob.tf of the Hanoverian dynasty tie was 
styled the Pretender, and this is the name by which he is 
most generally known — particularly at the present day. 

Now, when George I. ascended the throne, an invitation 
was sent to the Pretender — who had taken refuge in 
France — to come to Scotland, where the friends to his 
cause were enlisting men for bis service. 

This invitation he accepted. He landed in Scotland, 
and very soon found himself at the head of a large army, 
whose numbers were continually augmenting. i 

The consequence was the outbreak, or civil war, between 
the two opposing parties, known to the reader of English I 
history as the Rebellion of 1715. / 

The result of this is known. After a protracted strugrleV 
the Pretender was overthrown. Many noblemen who had 
taken part with him were exeented, and their possessions 
confiscated; while the unfortunate James Stuart, accom- 
panied by the Earl of Mar, managed, under the cover of 
the darkness, to get on board a vessel lying off Montrose, 
End afterwards land iu France 


[ But, though his defeat was so complete, all hope of 
ceing him upon the throne was not abandoned by the 
J acobites, as those persons where styled who adhered to 
the side of the Stuarts. 

But no very active steps were taker tor nearly thirty 
years after this event, when the son of this James Stnart, 
the Pretender, by name Charles Edward Stuart, was in- 
vited over to Scotland, as his father had been before him. 

A.t tnis timo George II. Bwayed the English sceptre. 

And now the whole affair divided itself into two por- 
tions, or pretty nearly so. One the Catholics, the other 
the Protestants. 

Charles Edward Stuart, line his ancestors, was of the- 
Catholic faith. 

King George II., of the Protestant persuasion. . 

This brief, and necessarily imperfect summary, will, we 
think, be sufficient to enable the reader to have a clear 
idea of who the Young Pretender was, and also what his 
pretensions were. 

It will be seen they rested chiefly upon hereditary trans- 
mission. 

Charles Edward Stuart, then, came over to Scotland 
upon the representations of those noblemen who were 
affected with him, and what was the ultimate result of this 
step, we shall, from the circumstance of the highwaymen 
attaching themselves to his fortunes, quickly kuow. 


CHAPTER CLXXXIII. 


DICK TURPIN PERFORMS A TV ACT OF CHARITY, AND THEN 
ONE OF RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE. 


Returning from this digression, which succeeding events 
will show to be highly necessary to the proper under- 
standing of the narrative, wo will follow the fortunes of 
the four daring highwaymen upon the road. 

They were a long way from Scotland and the Pretender’s 
army, and they were destined to meet with some remark- 
able adventures before they reached either. 

Mid-day saw them still upon then' route, and a consider- 
able distance from the inn where they had stopped to 
breakfast. 

Despite the rapid approach of winter, the sun’s rays, 
while he was passing the meridian, were very powerful, 
and, for the sake of their steeds, our friends were fain to 
go at a slower pace. 

The district through which they passed was very 
sparsely populated, and conveyances were only now ana 
then met with. 

None of these did our friends venture to molest. They 
were under no pressing necessity, for the money they had 
in hand would serve to last them for a long time yet, and 
they by no means desired to be hunted through the 
country until they were forced into the Pretender’s ranks. 

For their own sakes it would look better if they came 
voluntarily. 

It was somewhere about an hour past noon when 
Turpin, who was riding first, descried some object in the 
roadway. 

In the distance he conld not discern what it war 

Its appearance was something unusual, and, therefore, 
he slackened his pace a little, in order to enable his com- 
rades to come up with him. 

“ What is it, Dick ? ” 

‘‘That is just what I want to know. Look yonder.” 

' *‘ Where r 1 ” 

“ On the right hand side, at some distance farther on. 
Can you see it ? ”■ 

“ A mass of something ? ” 

“ Yes, that is it.” 

“ I see it very plainly.” 

‘‘And I — and I ! ” 

“ What do you make it out to he r - 

1 J should say a human form, only it looks too large.” 

tl That was my first thought,” said Turpin. “W» can- 
not be too careful.” 

“ Certainly not ! ” said Clande Duval. 

“ It may Dot bode any danger to us, but I have made 
up ny miu.l during onr journey to be on the sale sid9, 
and diatiust everything which I cannot exactly make 


oui : _ 

“ That is the plan ! ” chimed in Claude Duval Keen 
to that, and we shall be right, never fear ! ” 

“ I knew such a course -would meet with your faJ 





approbation, if it did no one elae’a. But come 1 Go 
quietly ! We shall soon aee what it is.” 

At a brisk walk, our friends now went along the road, 
before them ^ tlm6 £xed Up0n tlle confu «ed muss 

i;n? y K 6grre0 f’ aS the ? ?rew nearer a "d nearer, its out- 
goes began to grow distinguishable. 

Half-sitting half-lying upon the roadway, hie back 
siipported hy the green embankment, upon the top of 
a eoldier. 0 h WaS planted > wa « a man in the garb of 

wa, ! notti n ” n M inl Wa “ <orn in “ an - T P'acea; in fact, it 
was nothing but mere rags and tatters. 

armf was! wo e man m ’ *** 8Up P° rtin ? with her 

‘ r , lt ? nt ^ a8 ehe n P° n what she was about, that she 
did not hear the sound of the horses’ hoofs, or if she 
did ; she paid no sort of attention to it 

Upon perceiving what it was, the others would have 
Ko?^.’-B JcTB n i S \ 0 . DChed Whh the dae P distress 


| apparent in both, and curious to learn aome particulars 
of them, came to a halt. a 

I litHe I^n t!l !h T ° ry ol ° 80 ’ 1,e , aQW tLat th « soldier was 
iittle more than a mere youth. 

His oheeks ware thin and haggard. 

His countenance pale, even to ghastliness. 

ID a s'ate of utter prostration, from what 
cause, of course, Dick knew not. 

The woman, who seemed howed down with suffering 
and privation, was long past the prime of life. B 

Oeep furrows crossed and recrossed themselves over 
her face, aud her hair was streaked with silver. 

Her apparel, too, was ragged and travel-strained ; the 
mots, too, which, in some mysterious manner, clung to 
her feet, indicated that they had done much service, 
groan came occasionally from the young man’s 

It was echoed by a sigh and a gush of tears from her 
wbo by her age and similarity of features, was doubt- 
less his mother. 


Ko. 34- 
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Her whole attention was centred upon the exhausted 
youth. 

It did not take long for Dick, with his keen eyes, to 
note all this. 

That their suffering was genuine he had no doubts, 

Upen-hearted and generous, and always ready to assist 
the necessitous whenever he had the power, it is not 
to be wondered at that ho addressed the poor grief P 
strioken woman. 

He drew yet nearer to her, and then resting his hand 
upon his mare’s croup, he turned half round in the 
saddle, and spoke — 

“ Look up, my good woman,” he said. “ Look up. 
You are in trouble ! I am a friend! Can I do any thing 
to help you, or lighteu your load of misery f" 

The poor woman turned round with a sob of anguish, 
as those words of sympathy and kindness fall upon her 
ears. 

They were the first she had heard for a long, long 
weary time. 

Dashing the tear-drops from her eyes, she strove to 
look upon the face of he who had addressed iier, aud, 
at the same time, she endeavoured to control her voice. 

But a faint “God bless you, sir 1 ” ™as all that she 
could ntter, 

“ Calm yourself,” said Dick. “My time is precious. 
Toll me, if I can do anything to help you ; tall me whe- 
ther I can relieve any part of your unhappiueas. Calm 
yourself, and speak.” 

Dick Turpin spoke these words in a kind, gentle, re- 
assuring manner. 

They had their due effect, for the poor woman removed 
her arm from around the youth's neck, and rose to her 
feet. It required a great effort for liar to do so. 

“God bless you, sir,” she said, “ and thank you, for 
I cannot. You see that poor young man there — he is 
my son.” 

This was an announcement for which Dick was fully 
prepared; but, nevertheless, observing that she paused, 
ha endeavoured to put her still more at her ease. 

“ He is a soldier ; is he not f ” 

“ Yes, sir, ha is— or rather was.” 

“ Is ho not a soldier now = ” 

“ Ho, sir.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“Ah, sir, you may well ask that questiou. It is a 
black tale, but my poor boy wifi surely be set right at 
last — though I fear ho will never be alive to eee it. I 
oan tell you his history in a faw words, and then you 
will be able to toll whether you can assist me.” 

•“I will listen with pleasure,” replied 'I orpin, “ that 
13 , providing that yon do not keep mo hero too long, 
and I tvust that it will be in my power to do you a per- 
manent benefit.” 

“ You are very kind, sir— very kind. Thera are few 
I find who can foel for the distresses of another as you 
do. Would there wero more like you.” 

“ Pho, pho ! don t mention that; let me hear your 
story.” 

“ You shall, sir ; are those friends of yours?” 

Sho indicated the other three, who wereafewyards off. 

“ Yes,” replied Dick, “ they are intimate aud dear 
friends of mine.” 

“ That is enough. Arid now, sir, I will begin, though 
I fear I have tired your patience alreadj'.” 

“ No — no.” 

“ Twelve months ago then, my poor son there took 
the King’s sliil mg and cnlistad. It has proved a sad 
tiling for him.” 

“It seems sc.’ 

“ Perhaps 1 ought to mention, sir, that at one time 
we occupied a decent position in life. Put the same 
thing dragged me down into the depths of poverty that 
has dragged down others. My husband took to drink- 
ing and to gambling.” 

“Alas ! I see the end.” 

“ I will toll you, sir. My husband gambled till ho was 
ruined, till there was not a fraction we could call our own, 
and theu — then— he drank— drank himself to death !’’ 

It was in a choking and broken voice that the wife 
confessed the husband’s degradation, 

“ I struggled on as wall as I was able, and managed 
to earn a scanty living. My son, who had never been 
brought np to any trade, took what he considered the 


only honourable course open to him— lie entered the 
army. That, as I told you, was twelve months ago.” 

The poor woman paused, and wiped her eyes with her 
apron. 

Dielc fonnd he was listening eagerly and impatiently 
for the continuation of her melancholy history. 

“ I ought to mention that from the time he was a 
mere child, an affection has subsisted between him and 
one who was the daughter of a neighbour in the time 
of our prosperity, 

“ This feeling endured through all the vicissitudes of 
fortune which we have known — unchanged, unabated. 

“ lint her parents — and, as I may say, only reasonably 
and justly — forbade her to hold any communioation with 
my sou ; but she loved hi m too well to obey this mandate. 

“ In brief,! after his enlistment, aud things were going 
on a little smoothly, she forsook her fathers’s roof, and 
they were secretly married ; a stop, which, however 
well-advised it may sometimes seem, is invariably a 
forerunner of unhappiness aud misfortune. 

“My son, of course, enlisted as a private. 

“ One of the lieutenants in the regiment to which my 
son belonged, whose name is Beokwith, and who has risen 
in the world, as we have sunk down in it, for some cause 
or other, I know not what, took a dislike to my son. 

“ I could never hear tho cause of this dislike, but I 
can more than suspect it.” 

“ I will toll you !” said a hollow voice, and the ex- 
hausted youth endeavoured to assume an erect posture. 

CHAPTER CLXXX1Y. 

DICK TURPIN MEETS WITH A SERIOUS MISHAP THROUGH 
THE TREACHERY OF LIEUTENANT BECKWITH. 

“ I have heard all that you have said,” continued tho 
exhausted youth. “ Many thanks, sirs, for your kindness. 
I would have said as much before had I been strong 
enough. But now I can tall you how — how ” 

Vainly did he try to rally his oneiv i ; ha sank back 
again into his old position against th .Kaiik. 

His mother was in a momout dowJ".gnin upon her 
knees, her arms enoircling his neck. 

He had swooned, and her agony for a minute or two 
was really dreadful to witness, for she thought him dead. 

Slowly, however, he unclosed his eyes. 

“ Do not try to speak,” said Dick, perceiving he was 
about to address him. “ The effort is too much for you. 
lam much interested in your story. Your mother shall 
toll me the rest.” 

“ Do, mother.” 

“ I think I told you, sir, that Lieutenant Beckwith 
concoived an animosity against my bon P” 

“ Yon did.” 

“ Ah ! sir, I don’t snpposo there is much need for me to 
tall you that when a superior officer has a grudge against 
one of the men under him, that that man is marked out for 
disgrace and punishment. It was so with my poor son.” 

“ Curse him !” said the son, feebly, who bad sufficient 
possession of his senses to understand the import of 
what was said. 

“ Hush, my boy ! hush ! Curse him not. Curse no 
one. Look you, sirs, in a little while, for some trifling 
offence, my son was sentenced to receive fifty lashes. It 
was not the pain he cared for, it was the degradation. 
Again, In a few weeks after ho was wa 1, the same thing 
occurred. Tho last time he deserted, and hero you soo 
him. It is the lacerated state of his back which makes 
him so powerless and unable to bear fatigue. You would 
not have patience to listen to all the privations we liavo 
suffered. Whan ha came to me, and told me what he 
hud done, I broke up my little home at once and fled 
with him, carrying away all that was valuable. 

“ What vve have gone through since then no tongue can 
tell. The little supply of money that we had was very 
soon exhausted, and since then we have wandered about, 
subsisting upon tho charity of others. Hitherto we liavo 
managed to oludo those who have been sent out to appre- 
hend him aud drag him back to barracks, though how 
wo have managed to do it is a mystery. Lieutenant 
Beckwith is upon his track, and I fancy “’ll never rest 
until he has recaptured him.” 

“ I am truly sorry for you,” said Dick, “ and I wish I 
was in a position to afford you permanent assistance, but 
that I cannot, for many reasons. However, here are a few 
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guineas. Take them and nse them to the best advantage. ! 
They will enable you to buy him new apparel ; and have j 
his hurts properly seen to. Here ; take them ! ” 

Ashe spoke, Dick drew iiom his pocket a handful of 
guineas, and dropped them into the poor woman’s apron. 

Then, not wishing to receive the united thanks of the 
mother and the son - he made a sign to his companions and 
rode away. ‘ 

During the "brief conference which ha^. taken place, his . 
three comrades had stood around him in a circle a little 
distance off, yet not far enough to be out of earshot. 

“ What do you think of that little episode of military 
life, my friends P” asked Dick ; for they were not going 
fast enough to make conversation difficult. 

“Unfortunately,” said Claude Duval, “it is only too 
commonly the case. That poor fellow is the type of 
thousands. In the army, if a superior officer takes a 
dislike to one beneath him, and if a revengeful disposition, 
it is a case. The host thing the fellow can do will be to 
blow his brains out at once.” 

“ You seem to know a little of military matters, Claude,” 
said Turpin. “ I have never heard jour history, except 
in a fragmental fashion ; hut I should uncommonly like to 
do so.” 

“ I am yours to command, captain, ar.d when we have 
an opportunity of sitting down quietly together, I shall 
have great pleasure in relating it.” 

“ Agreed ; I shall call npon you to fulfil your promise ; 
but you did not reply to my question.” 

“ As to being in the army I” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, I have, though it is a good many years ago now. 
When you hoar my history you will know all about it. 
Ah ! look ! here ! who’s coming ? ” 

Upon this the others looked along the road, and there 
they saw approaching them a man on horseback. 

He was magnificently mounted. 

As tbe sun shone upon his attire, it showed by glittering 
here and there, that he wove some kind of uniform. 

He was coming at a gentle trot, and looking carefully 
around him, as though in quest of something. 

On getting closer our friends perceived by his dress that 
he was a lieutenant in the army. 

It is astonishing how ideas, or notions rather, will spring 
up into the mind, and remain there with the full force of 
touviction. A 

No sooner did Dick perceive Ibis traveller than he im- 
mediately connected him with the story he hod heard. 

In fine, he made up his mirul he was the evil genius 
who had haunted the poor soldier’s life, and driven him 
to desertion — Lieutenant Beckwith. 

“ Hold hack, my friends,” he said, “ and allow me to 
ride forward and meet this man, myself.” 

“ But why ? ” 

“ Oh ! never mind. I wish to sec whether a suspicion 
I have formed will be confirmed.” 

As ho spoke, Dick gave Bess the rein, and soon shot 
ahead of his companions. 

The lieutenant, upon hearing the rapid bent of horses’ 
hoofs approaching him, looked up and perceived Turpin. 

Somewhat to the surprise of the latter, the lieutenant 
quickened the speed of his horse, and hastened towards 
him. 

“ Good day ! ” he said. “ May I trouble you a mo- 
ment ?” 

Dick, of course, came to a halt. 

“ Have you come far along this read ? ” 

“ Yes; a considerable distance.” 


“ Indeed, then perhaps you will fell me whether you 
have met with an old woman and her son. The latter 
in the uniform of the regiment, from which he has de- 
serted. I received intelligence, less than an hour ago, 
that they were somewhere upon the road. Have you seen 
them ? If so, let me know when, for, 1 need scarcely tell 
you, 1 am empowered to arrest him. Have you scc-n any 
one answering this description ?” 

“Yes, I have.” replied Turpin, quietly. 

“ Where P .pet me know where, or the villain may 
Igain escape.” 

You are Ihe villain.” 

“ Sir ? ” 

“I say, yon are the villain.” 

“ You shall retract that word.” 


“ Never ! That is, if you are the individual I take you 
to be.” 

“*My name is Beckwith. Lieutenant Beckwith.” 

I thought as much, and, being so, 1 say you are a 
villain. I have seen the poor fellow of whom you are in 
pursuit, and from his mother’s lips have heard his his- 
toiy.” 

The lieutenant’s face became livid with rage. 

“ I will let you know, sir, that a soldier is not to he 
insulted with impunity. But I know you not. Who are 
you ? ” 

“ That can matter little ; I know you.” 

“ But you may be a robber, and under such belief I act 
as I now do.” 

During the time he was speaking, the lieutenant had 
held his hand in the pocket of his coat. 

Dic-k had his eye upon him. 

As .aeon as he uttered these last words, he drew, with 
inconceivable rapidity, a pistol, and, aiming hastily, fired. 

Prepared as l.e, to some extent, was for this treacherous 
assault, Dick was not able to draw back quick enough to 
wholly escape the shot. 

lie felt that he was hit, and no sooner did he have this 
consciousness than he staggered and fell off his mare. 

Well it was for him that he rode so docile an animal, 
or Lis life would assuredly have been forfeit. 

As it was, however, Black Bess stood perfectly still, and 
he sustained no further injury than in coming in contact 
with the ground. 

But the report of the pistol rang out loudly and dis- 
tinctly, and reached the ears of his three friends, who at 
once galloped forward to his assistance. 

Lieutenant Beckwith, who, by this act, showed that he 
was dead to all feelings of honour ar.d fair play, would 
have subjected Dick to still further ill-usage, had it not 
been for his three comrades. 

When he saw them rushing towards him with swords 
drawn, and cries of menace on their lips, a new phase in 
the lieutenant’s mental composition showed itself. 

That w as cowardice. 

But the reader will hardly feci surprised to hear that 
such a man was a coward ; it would have been strange had 
he not hc-en. 

He immediately turned and fled. 

“Alter him, Claude! After him, Jack!” cried Tom 
King. “ Do not lose sight of him. Capture and punish 
him. 1 will stay here and look to Dick, whoso condition, 
1 hope, is not so had as it appears.” 

There was no time to hesitate, so Claude Duval'and 
Sixteen-String Jack spurred their horses orward, and 
gave chase, while Tom King, throwing himself off his 
horse, lather than alighting trom it, hastened to ascertain 
the extent of his friend’s injuries. 

And, in sooth, they seemed to be great indeed, for Dick 
lay at full length, without the least signs of life or motion, 
while blood flowed in great quantities from a ghastly -look- 
ing w ound in his head. 

Black Bess was standing near him, her head bent down 
towards his face. She could tell something was amiss, 
and knew not what. 

fa de trembled all over with intense terror. 


CHAPTER CLXXXV. 

DICK. TURPIN RECOVERS SLIGHTLY FROM HIS WOUND, 
AND TREATS HIS ENEMY MUCH BETTER THAN HE DE- 
SERVES. 

“ Wo A, Bess, lass,” said Tom King, for he feared she 
might he startled and run away. “ Woa, Bess, lass. 
Gently, gently ! All’s well, 1 daresay. There now, mare 
— quiet., quiet.” 

He patted Ler, at first gently, then firmly, upon the neck 
r s he spoke. 

This seothed her. 

But, in order to prevent accidents, he kepi a firm hold 
of her bridle while lie bent down over his friend. 

“ Dick — Dick, old hoy 1 Are you too bad to speak ? 
Dick ! Dick ! ” 

But the highwayman paid no heed to his words. He 
might as well have addressed himself to <* block nf in- 
unimate matter. 

Tom now began to grow seriously alarmed- The woundi 
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he feared, was n. more serious one than he had at first 
imagined. 

He was in great perplexity what to do. 

He wauted water, but there was none at hand, and he 
did not like the idea of leaving him in his defenceless 
condition upon the roadway while he sought for some. 

Taking a handkerchief from his pocket, he proceeded 
to wipe away the blood, in order to ascertain, if possible, 
the extent of the injury he had received. 

The result was rather reassuring. 

The bullet had struck his head a little behind his left 
temple, but it had not broken the bone. 

It left a very ugly furrow, though, along the side of his 
skull, leaving, in a place or two, the bone completely bare. 

From this the blood came at an alarming rate, so fast 
indeed, that Tom began to grow apprehensive that he 
would bleed to death. 

He listened in vain for the sounds, chat would indicate 
the return of his companions. 

All around was still — still as the bleeding form by the 
side of which he knelt. 

It was not, perhaps, until that moment that Tom Iflng 
really felt how much attached he had growu to Turpin, 
but the prospect of for ever parting with him served to 
show how dear a place he occupied in his heart. 

He would have given anything to restore him to life and 
health and strength, even as he had been only a few 
minutes before his meeting with the treacherous officer. 

The time seemed very long to Tom. Each second was 
prolonged into a minute, each minute into an hour. 

At last, however, the welcome tramp — tramp of horses’ 
hoofs — reached his ears. 

Now, he trusted, all would be well. 

He rose to his feet, and, standing in the middle of the 
road, looked down it, anxious to catch the very first glimpse 
of them he could. 

On they came at a rapid rate, for they were very 
uneasy about the condition of their captain. 

Tom saw three horsemen coming, and he knew then 
that they had been successful in their chase. 

They had Lieutenant Beckwith prisoner. 

A few minutes brought them to where Tom stood. 

The officers hards were bound tightly behind him. 
Claude Duval had his reiu ; Sixteen-String Jack held him 
by tho collar. 

“How is Dick?” was the question that came simul- 
taneously from their lips. “ He is not much hurt, I 
hope ! ” 

“ I fear he is.” 

“ Woe be to tbe villain, then, who injured him ! ” 

“ He is quite insensible ! I cannot rally him ! And 
he bleeds profusely ! ” 

“You waut some water. Ride back, Jack, and fetch a 
hatful from the brook that crosses the road a little lower 
down.” 

“ All right, but mind you keep hold of our prisoner ! ” 

“ Trust me for that ! ” 

Sixteen-String Jack released his grasp, and galloped 
back, until lie came to a brook or mimic river that flowed 
completely across the road. 

Here he filled his hat, and, as it was steeple-crowned 
in shape, it held a tolerable quantity of tho pure fluid. 

Hastening back as quickly as he could, he found Claude 
in the meantime had adopted rather ingenious means ol 
securing their captive. 

Ilia arms having already “noen tied behind him, he had 
made him alight from the horse. Then unbuckling the 
stirrup leather, he passed it between his arms and his 
back, and then buckled it again, thus binding him to the 
saddle. 

The reins Claude had tied to the stout projecting arm 
of a tree 

This having been done, he was ablo to aataad - ® 1 
persona] inspection of Turpin’s hurt. 

He was thus engaged when Jack returned. 

Ths first thing done with the water was to sprinkle a 
little of it on Dick’s countenance, and endeavour * j bring 
him back to life. <• 

This it succeeding in doing. He gave a shuddering 
sort of sigh, and then opened his eyes. 

He looked about him with a bewildered air, being at 
first quite unable to oomprehend what had happened. 

'Bat seeing the familiar faces of hia three friends bend- 


ing over him what little amount of uneasiness he may 
have at first felt was dissipated. 

“ Lie still a minute or two, Dick,” said Claude, seeing 
that Turpin was about to rise. “ Lie still a moment; you 
have been hit, wounded. Let us dress your wound first, 
and wash away the blood that bus clotted round it.” 

To this Dick ottered no opposition, so with the hand- 
kerchief that he had previously used, steeped in the cold 
water, he proceeded to bathe it. 

When the blood was completely washed away, the 
wound looked nothing like so serious as it had done 
before. 

In those days it was the fashion to wear neck-clothes of 
white cambric, of a very voluminous description. They 
were folded several times, passed twice rouud the throat, 
and had ends hanging down almost to the waist 

Tom took off his own, and thoroughly soaked it in water. 

Then he placed it rouud Dick’s head, tying it as tightly 
as he was able behind. 

“ Better ! ” said Turpin, as soon as tliis was done. 
“ if ueb bettor ! Until you tied that knot, I felt as though 
my Lead was falling to pieces ; but jt is all right now — 
quite right ! ” 

“ Do you think you could keep your feet, if we assisted 
you to rise P ” 

“ Oh ! yes ; with all the ease in the world.” 

Upou this assurance, they lifted him up as carefully 
ami tenderly as they could. 

But when he was in an erect position, Dick felt the full 
extent of his weakness, and, had they not held him firmly 
up, he would have fallen to the ground. 

By an effort, not to allow himself to he overcome, he 
recover.^, liimselr. 

" Where is Bessr” he cried. 

“ Here 1 ” 

“ Help me to mount her ! Once in the saddle, and be- 
striding her back, 1 shall feel that I am safe. Where is 
the villain who fired so treacherously upon me?” 

“Close at hand ; but do not trouble yourself about him. 
Leave us to deal with him.” 

“No— no!” said Turpin. “Oh! for a draught of 
water — I parch.” 

“ One moment,” said Jack, “ and I will fetch you some, 
though 1 have nothing bettor than my hat to bring it in.” 

“ That will make an awkward drinking cup ! I think 
the best way will be for Dick to mount, and ride to the 
place— it is not tar off.” 

“ Yes — yes ! Believe me, I get stronger and better 

each moment, and some water will put me quite right.” 

“ I will go with you, then,” said Sixteen-String Jack, 
“ as I know the place, and the others can keep guard over 
the prisoner.” 

This was assented to. 

The brook was soon reached, and here Jack assisted 
Turpin to dismount. 

Then the latter, lying at full length upon the road, 
put his lips to the surface of the water aud drank heartily. 

When he had quite assuaged his thirst, Jack persuaded 
him to remain where he was for a little time, while he 
poured water over him. 

This he did by filling his hat, and then holding it above 
Dick’s head emptied it. 

The fresh, cool water was very refreshing and grateful 
to Dick’s wound. It allayed the irritation. 

Ten minutes of this treatment made a wonderful dif- 
ference to Dick’s feelings. 

He rose to his feet a new man. 

No longer did he require assistance to mount. He 
seated himself in the saddle without difficulty. 

Then turning her head, he directed Black Bess towards 
where the others stood. 

Well pleased, indeed, were they to see him looking so 
i mch better. 

But there was an expression of stem ferocity upon his 
face which none of them had ever seen before, and which 
boded no good to Lier tenant Beckwith. 

A clear recollectr.a of all that had taken place came 
back to them. 

And certainly, if anything more than another was cal- 
culated to raise a feeling of exasperation in the breast of 
any one, the treacherous attack which had been made was 
well qualified to produce that effect. 

Dick Turpin was a good-tempered enough sort of fellow. 
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bat lie could not put up with such n thing as that, nor 
allow it to go unresented. 

Well, Dick ? ” they said. 

“Yes, I am well, he replied. “But where is the 
traitorous wretch who attempted my life ? ” 

“ Calm yourself, he is here. Take my advice, do not 
get excited, or the consequences may be more serious than 
you imagine 

“ I shall keep cool, never fear.” 

As he spoke, Dick guided Black Bess past Tom and 
Claude, who had purposely interposed themselves between 
him and the lieutenant . 

But they saw how determined Dick was, and they judged 
it would be more harmful to thwart him than it would be 
to let him have his own way. 

“ Dastard ! villain 1 ” he Baid. “ You fully deserve 
instant death at my hands ; but I will be more magnani- 
mous than you could ever think of being. You haye had 
your shot at me ; it is now my turn to have my shot 
against you. But I will not take your life, like an execu- 
tioner, i will give you a chance, and put you on a better 
footing than I am sure you can deserve.” 


CHAPTER CLXXXVI. 

THE END OP LIEUTENANT BECKWITH— THE ARRIVAL AT 
THE “ OLD WHITE LION INN.” 

“Mercy! have mercy !” cried Lieutenant Beckwith, as 
he heard Dick speak, and saw the stern look upon his 
features. “Spare me, and I will promise not to molest” 

“ Silence 1 ” said Dick ; “ do not make me think more 
contemptuously of you than I do already.” 

“ What do you intend to do, Dick ? ” asked Tom, 
hastening to his side. “ You are exciting yourself. Pray 
be calm, and tell us what you intend to do.” 

“ I will ; I intend to give him back shot for shot. Re- 
lease him, but take care that he does not escape. Give 
him a loaded pistol, and I will take one L.J. You 
can serve as umpires to see fair play between us. Come, 
make haste, we have no time to lose.” 

“No,” said the lieutenant, in a different tone of voice to 
that in which he had previously spoken, “ no, we have no 
time to lose. I will consent to what he asks, although I 
know him not.” 

This sudden alteration in his manner may seem strange, 
but it can be easily accounted for. 

Lieutenant Beckwith was an accomplished duellist. 

He had conceived a sudden and rancorous animosity 
against Dick. 

To have slain him or put him to great torture would 
have given him the utmost pleasure. 

So when he found by the words he Lad spoken to 
his companions, that he was going to allow a duel to 
take place, he felt bold aud elated, for so great was his 
skill in the use of a pistol, that he was confident of ob- 
taining a victory over his opponent. 

Dick’s comrades saw, by the fixed and determined ez- 
expression of his countenance, that it would be mere folly 
to attempt to dissuade him from fighting the duel, though 
they saw how perilous it was. 

They could only hope for the best. 

The officer was released from his bonds. 

Jack was on the look out to see that he did not escape ; 
but their late prisoner did not make the attempt. 

He was going to face the matter out, and that with as 
much valour as he could muster. 

But his face was deathly pale, and hie eyes looked fixed 
and stony. 

Turpin dismounted. 

He took from the holster of his saddle a pistol. 

That it was well and carefully loaded he knew, and ne 
threw up the nan in order to see that the priming was all 
right. 

It had caked slightly, so he handed it to Torn, wfio 
primed it afresh. 

Then a pistol w as placed in the hands of the lieutenant, 
and the two combatants /Mt ready for fight. 

They stood facing each other at about eighty wet dis- 
tance. 

The agreed upon signal was the pronounciation oy 
Claude of the words one, two, and three. 

He was to hold a handkerchief in his hand, and as he 


said three, he was to let it fell, the adversaries keeping 
their eye upon it. 

Claude began. 

“ One 1 ” 

“ Two 1 ” 

. But before the threa fairly came from his lips there was 
the report of a pistol. 

The officer had fired. 

Fired before his time, hoping by so doing to slay his 
opponent. 

But the word was on Claude’s lips, and ho uttered it, 
letting fall the handkerchief as arranged. 

Apparently, with the utmost calmness, and yet with the 
utmost rapidity, Dick raised his arm, pulled the trigger, 
and fired. 

The eehoes of the sharp report mingled strangely with 
a horible death-cry, and then all was still. 

Lieutenant Beckwith fell to the ground. 

Our three friends rushed forward to Turpin. 

He was erect, and apparently unhurt. 

“ All is well, I fancy,” he said ; “ the traitor did not 
sueceed. It was a close touch, though, as you may guess. 
Look ! ” 

Dick moved the collar of his coat, and showed that it 
was perforated by a bullet, which had left a track of its 
progress on the skin upon the side of his neck. 

“ Close enough ! ” 

“ Is the rascal dead P” 

“ 1 think so ; but, Dick, you look very — very pale. I 
fear this matter, take it altogether, will bo too much for 
you.” 

It was Tom King who spoke. 

“No— no'!” be said; “let us ascertain what sort of a 
condition lie is in, and tl ;n we will push forward upon 
our road.” 

Dick went towards his foe as he spoke, and the others 
noticed with alarm how unsteadily he walked. 

Tbe lieutenant lay quite still. 

He bad fallen forward upon his face. 

It was Jack who, stooping down, turned him over on 
his back, and said — 

“ He is dead ! ” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“Quite! Your bullet has passed completely through 
his brain 1 ” 

“ And. so may all treacherous villains, as he was, meet 
with their reward 1 ” cried Dick. “ Draw him to the sido 
of the road, and then let us be off. The sooner we remove 
ourselves now from thru part of the country the hotter.” 

It cost Dick a great effort to carry things off with a high 
hand in the way he did. 

The wound in his head was one beneath which most 
persons would have succumbed. 

The other three highwaymen could say nothing against 
leaving that spot with all speed. It was evidently the 
best thing they could do. 

Accordingly they set off at a gentle gallop. 

In aftes times, Dick often wondered how that gallop 
was performed, and by what mysterious means ho retained 
his seat in the saddle. 

But little was said. 

Dick was silent, because be felt he had scarcely strength 
enough to speak. 

His comrades were silent, because they did not want to 
tempt him to join in the conversation. 

They saw what a bad state he was in. 

Each of them, full of apprehension for his ultimate 
safety, and cursing in their hearts the unfortunate meet- 
iug with the deserter, looked carefully after him, and were 
in readiness to afford him assistance, the very moment 
that he needed it. 

In this way they proceeded for a long, long time. 

It was their intention to put up for the night at the 
first roadside public-house they came to, and. chance tho 
consequences. 

The day now began to draw rapidly to a doae ; but as 
yet they had not been successful in meeting with what 
they desired. 

Swaying about in the saddle, and keeping up with very 
great difficulty, Dick Turpin endeavoured to hide, as much 
as possible, the dreadful pain that he bad endured, 

The wound in hia head was but a flesh one, though of a 
very disagreeable and dangerous character.! but it had 
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bled freely, and to this circumstance he unquestionably, 
upon that occasion, owed his life. 

Then the manner in which his head had ueeu dressed, 
though simple in the extreme, yet was the one hest calcu- 
lated to drive away all inflammation and irritation 

But it was the after -part that the three friends dreaded : 
not only would Dick be in danger, hut it would delay them 
upon their route, and allow their descriptions to get 
before them. 

If this shouiu Happen, the remainder of their joi-rney 
would be performed with great peril. 

This risk, however, they would have to run, for that 
Dick could be expected to hold out much longer, was out 
of all questiou. 

Deeper and deeper grew rfle shades of evening. 

Nothing occurred to vary the dull monotony of their 
route. 

At length, and when it had grown quite dark, they per- 
ceived in the distance a faint star-like, stationary light. 

This seemed to indicate that at last they were close at 
hand to what they had for so loug been on the look out 
for. 

They were impatient to ascertain this, and one and all 
urged bis horse to quicker motion in order to ascertain. 

Yes ! they had reached a house of entertainment at last. 
The light which they had Eeen was a candle, placed 
behind a small window in the gable end of the roof. 

The clatter of the horses’ hoofs as tbev stopped in front 
of the inn, reached the ears of thos6 within, and two 
persons hastened to the door-step. 

These beings were the landlord and the ostler, respec- 
tively. 

Tom King took upon himself to be spokesman ; so 
riding forward a pace or two in advance of the rest, he 
said — 

“ Can you give us and our horses accommodation here 
for the night, landlord ? One of us has beeu slightly 
wounded in an attack made upon us by some robbers a ^ 
few miles from here, and lie stands very much in need of 
rest and refreshment.” 

“ Of course — of course, gentlemen. Walk in — walk in ! 
Simeon, take the gentlemen’s horses, and assist them to 
alight. This way, if you please, this way.” 

The landlord, who was an active, dapper little man, led 
the way into the interior of the inn. 

All followed him, with the exception of Claude, who 
went to see where the horses were placed. 

The “ Old White Dion ” — for such was the name of the 
inn — was a quiet public-house in a very lonely, sparsely 
populated place, and doing but little business ; so it is not 
to be wondered at that four guests coining all at one 
time, and wanting accommodation for the night for them- 
selves and horses, should create some slight commotion, 
and induce the utmost willingness to attend to all their 
wants. 

The ghastly pallor of Dick’s face, which, by the ruddy 
firelight, was all the more perceptible, called forth a great 
deal of remark, for the landlord was rather inclined to be 
loquacious. 

Not to linger too long over trivial details, when we have 
so much pressing upon us of the utmost and stirring im- 
portance to relate, let it suffice to say that, after a tolerable 
meal, of which, however, Dick partook sparingly, our 
friends were shown to a large room at the top of the house, 
where all four could sleep. 

Here the bandage that enveloped Dick’s head was 
resoaked with water, which was about all that could be 
done. 

Ily mutual consent they postponed all conversation as to 
what should be their next proceedings, until tomorrow, by 
which time tbey hoped Dick would bo tolerably well. 

lie either would be in a fair state of recovery, or else in 
a high fever, so the morning was looked ferwpjd to witn 
much anxiety. \ 


CHAPTER OEXKXVJ1. 

THE LANDLORD OF THE “ OI.D WHITE I.10N ” MAKES A 
BESPF.RATE ATTACK UPON Cl) It FRIENDS. 

Many hours had not passed away when the slumber of 
our friends was broken by the shrill blast of a horn. 

. it was profoundly dark, and they rose at first without 
knowing wnat it was that had awoke them. 


Before, however, they could ask themselves, they heard 
the sound again. 

“ What’s that ? ” 

Such was the question that rose simultaneously to the 
lips of the highwaymen. 

And now, as their eyes got familial with the darkness, 
they were able to see tire windows in the room, of which 
there were two, and situated opposite to each other. 

After asking the question, their next impulse was to 
crawl to the window, and look out. 

They could not ‘see very distinctly through the little 
panes of green bottle-glass, so they quietly opened one- 
half of the latticed casement. 

I The moment they did this, a rush of cold air filled filled 
■the chamber, chilling them to the hone. 

But they heard something which madn them pass over 
this circumstance unheeded. 

It was the low, rumbting sound of some vehicle upon 
the road. 

“ The coach,” Baid Claude, with a disappointed air. 

“ What coach ? ” asked Turpin, whose brains were not 
in the clearest state. 

“ The Warwick coach, I fancy.” 

“ Stand and deliver ! Tom”— — 

“ Hush, Dick ! listen.” 

The rumbling, grating, and grinding of the wheels now 
grew much plainer,' and again the horn sounded, with 
a shrillness sufficient to have awakened the soundest 
sleeper. 

Some undefined feeling of curiosity made the four high- 
waymen linger near the window, and listen to what took 
place upon the arrival of the coach — for such they took it 
to be, and, considering the experience they had had in dis- 
tinguishing the sounds of different vehicles, they were 
pretty certain to be right. 

They were in this instance, for, in a few minutes, the 
coach stopped before the inn door. 

Having the window open, tbey were able to see down 
into the front of the inn, where a scene of great animation 
took place. 

The “ Old White Lion,” it seemed, was a place where 
the horses were changed. 

There was a great deal of hustle and talking, and the 
busiest in making both was the landlord. 

Our friends looked down with considerable interest. ‘ 

The operation of changing was soon over, but just 
before it was, the guard drew the landlord aside. 

“ Here’s a parcel of bills for you,” be said. “ I had a 
lot given me when I started from London, with instructions 
to leave a packet at every place I stopped.” 

“ What bills are tbey r ” 

“ You must read and see. Tbey offer two thousand five 
hundred pounds reward for the apprehension and convic- 
tion of those four notorious highwaymen, Richard Turpin, 
Thomas King, Claude Duval, and John Banu, otherwise 
known as Sixteen-String Jack ! ” 

“ Lor ! ” 

“ They are known to be somewhere on this road. They 
have been traced to it, so I would advise you to keep your 
weather eye open. Such a sum as that isn’t seen every 
day, and, when it is, isn’t to be sneezed at.” 

“ By no means ! I’m much obliged to you.” 

“ Read the bills attentively, old fellow, and pay par. 
ticular attention to the descriptions. They are cunning 
foxes, and just beware whenever you see four chaps 
together on horseback.” 

“ Four chaps ” 

“ On horseback. I say, look sharp, for, ten to one, tbey 
are the individuals.” 

“Oh! ah! I shouldn’t wonder ’’—who, on the surprise 
of the moment was about to let out that he had four gen. 
tlemen in his house at that moment. 

But the dread of having to share the reward, when, he 
considered, if he only managed properly, he could have it 
all to himself, and the credit of the capture besides, he 
became silent, and stopped himself in the middle of his 
speech.'^ , 

The guard did not notice it, but, just at that moment, 
the coach began to move, so lie was obliged to run and 
scramble up into his seat as well as he was able. 

The coach, which was on the way from London to War- 
wick, disappeared in the darkness of the night. 

They heard the landlord enter the inn and shut the 
doer. 



THE KJTIGIIT OP THE ROAD. 


" What do you think of that, my friends,” asked Dick, 
in his natural tones. The new peril with which they were 
menaced, seemed to have the effect of dispersing the mists 
of delirium that hung about his brain. 

“ I think it is high time we were off,” said Tom iving. 
“ This is certainly no longer any place for us, hut I am re- 
joiced to find that you have so far recovered from the 
effects of vonr wound.” 

“ Thanks. Yes, I feel aiz right now. When I say all 
fight, 1 mean excepting the disagreeable pain there is all 
along one side of my head.” 

“I am glad it is no worse. I was se dly afraid,” said 
Claude. “ It was a close touch.” 

“ Bather too close to he pleasant ; hut do not let us stop 
to speak about that now ; we have other matters of 
greater moment to take into immediate consideration. 

“ We have, indeed ; and the first one, I consider, will be 
to see in what way we can best leave this house, so that 
our departure may be neitbex_seen nor heard.” 

“ There is no doubt about that.” 

“ It will not do to attempt to get out by descending the 
stairs. The inmates are astir. Perhaps, by this time, 
hey have read the bills and reeoguise us.” 

“ [ think that’s extremely likely.” 

“ How are we to leave, then ? ” 

“ The window ? ” 

“ Too high. We have no rope, and there are no build- 
ings to break the descent.” 

“ But here is another window opposite, and conse- 
quently, as I take it, at the back of the house. We have 
not looked at that yet. Perhaps we may be able to get 
out through it.” 

“ This was probable enough ; and, feeling that the 
sooner they got out of the “ Old White Lion ” the better 
it would be for them, they hastened to the back window. 

Exclamations of gratification rose to their lips when 
they saw that immediately below it was a slanting roof, 
down which they could proceed without much difficulty, 
and thence drop to the ground. 

“ Capital,” said Dick. “ Let us be off at once. Claude, 
you know where to find the horses.” 

“Yes, but you must not think of going first. As I con- 
sider 1 know the way best, and as y ou are not so well as 
you might be, you ought to give way in a moment.” 

“ And so I do,” said Dick, as he drew back. 

With a little trouble, Claude managed to squeezo his 
bulky frame through the window, 
lie readied the tiles in safety. 

“Como on,” he said. 

“No,” replied Turpin, in a whisper. “You go first, 
we will follow. Ten to one if the roof will hear our 
united weights, whereas it might do singly. Make your 
way to the stable and get the horses ready.” 

Claude was well-pleased to find Dick again assuming 
the command, and he would not have thwarted him upon 
any account. 

So he slipped down the tiles and disappeared in a 
moment. 

Tom King went next, then Turpin followed, and at last 
Sixteen-String Jack brought up the rear. 

They all dropped to the ground in perfect safety, and 
so far as they could tell at present, without creating the 
least alarm. 

The night was a very dark one, and they were fearful 
to move at first, lest they should stray to some place, and 
he discovered. 

“ Hist ! Claude ! ” they cried, but to no effect. Claude 
appeared to he out of earshot. 

Impatiently, then anxiously, they waited there, for him 
to make his apDearance. 

But as no signs of his doing so manifested themselves, 
Sixteen-String Jack ventured to go alone to seek him, 
bidding the other two on no account to move from where 
they then stood, or he might not be able to find them in a 
hurry, when every seeond would be of the utmost import- 
ance. 

Ana now we will proceed to relate now it was tfiat 
Claude was so long away. 

On going to tn? stables with the ostler, ha Dad given 
particular instructions where the saddle-y „ at> . to be 
placed, and saw it hung ud in one part of the stable, 
•shove hooks were driven into the wall for the purpose. 

Pint, to his consternation, when he came now to find 
th'f* the well "ys bare, the hooks empty. 


"m 


A cold perspiration bsoke out over him at the thought 
that it was suspected who they were, and that the saddles 
had been removed on purpose to prevent their departure. 

To quite satisfy himself upon that point, he took out a 
phosphorous match and a small nieee of wax -taper, which 
he ignited. 

These means of procuring a light he always ioo^ care 
to have about him. 

It is a pity he did not adopt this course earlier. If he 
had, it would have saved him much time, and still more 
uneasiness. 

By the aid of the tiny flame, he found he had made a 
mistake, and gone to the wrong side of the wall. 

With an exclamation at his own folly, he stuck the end 
of the wax-taper upon one of the stalls, and going to the 
saddles, placed them as rapidly as he could upon the 
horses. 

He had nearly finished, when he heard a footstep, and 
some one call him by his name in a suppressed tone of 
voice. 

It was Sixteen-String Jack, who, entering, assisted 
him to complete his task. 

Then each of them taking a horse by the bridle, they 
led them as quietly as they could across the yard to where 
Turpin and King were standing. 

But, let them go as quietly as they could, they could 
not avoid their mak'ug a slight noise. 

This noise, too, was heard by the landlord and others, 
who were in the house, for a door was thrown open vio- 
lently. 

A beam of light from the passage came into the yard. 

It showed the landlord the forms of his suspicious 
guests, with their four horses. 

“Murder!” he cried. “They’re off! Stop them ! 
Fire! Where’s my blunderbuss ? Quick— quick! that’* 
it! I see them! Just mounting! Take that, yoL 
wretches, and I hope it will do you good ! ” 

As he uttered tlqjse words, the landlord pulled the 
trigger of large blunderbuss that had been handed to 
him. 

There was a blinding flash of light, a loud report, and 
a cloud of missiles hurled above and around the highway- 
men and their steeds. 

CHAPTER CLXXXVIII. 

THE FOUR HIGHWAYMEN FIND TIIF. JOURNEY TO THE 
NORTH A VERY DANGEROUS ONE. 

The recoil of the cumbersome weapon was so great that 
the landlord fell backwards into the passage after firing 
it, and his head went such a hang against the stone flags, 
that it nas quite awful to hear it. 

By great good luck, however, neither of our friends 
were in the least injured by the discharge. 

Mounting their steeds, and led by Claude, who had 
taken care to familiarize himself with the' locality, they 
dashed into the high-road, and once more wore quickly ou 
their way to the north. 

In the eastern sky there was just the least flush of light 
that served to show darkness and night were about to bo 
superseded by day and light. 

“ Take it all through,” said Claude, “ during the last 
twelve hours, I think circumstances have turned out as 
vexatious as they well could.” 

“ They have, it is true, but we must not always expect 
to be as furtnuate as we have generally been.” 

“ No, uo; but it’s all through that confounded Lieutenant 
Beckwith.” 

“ Ah ! he’s dead now. Let him rest.” 

“ It strikes me we have by no means heard the last of 
that affair. It has brought us into trouble enough already, 
but it will briug us into more.” 

“ Well, it is very certain if it had not been for him we 
should have been on the road iu advance of the stage- 
coach, and then it would not. have mattered how much 
disturbance was made.” 

“ It will make matters awkward now.” 

‘ Vtry awkward.” 

“ We shall be obliged to avoid all large towus, i expect. 
We must look out, too, very carefully, that wo are not 
known. I hoped the remainder of our journey would be 
pleasant, but there looks to me to be a strong probability 
of our being hunted into the Pretender^ ranks. ’ 

“Hold!” said Tom King.'- i must tam exception 
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that word. It savours of Jacobinism. lie is no pretender, 
but a Stuart, and consequently lawful heir to the English 
throne.” 

“ Well, Tom, well be careful not to offend in iucure. 

“ Let us turn to anothef'subjeet, Dick.” 

‘‘Yes, my friend.” 

“ Do not misrepresent the case, but tell us truly. What 
do von imagine to be the state of your wound.” 

“It is very bad.” 

“ I feared as much.” 

“ And yet, perhaps, not so bad as you might think. It 
is very painful.” 

“ You must expect that.” 

“ It was a providential circumstance that I escaped so 
well as I did. Have you ever heard of a more treacherous 
action P ” 

“Never.” 

“ While I was speam’ng, though, I noticed Lis hand in 
his coat pocket, and was on my guard, but he whipped out 
the pistol and fired it in a smaller space of time than I 
could have believed possible, and I only had time to make 
just tho movement I did.” 

“ And which most unquestionably saved your life.” 

“ I acted fairly by him.” 

“ You did, Dick, a great deal too fair, and I should 
never have suffered you to stand up against him, only I 
was fearful that by thwarting you I should cause too great 
a flow of blood to your head, which might have brought 
on a brain fever.” 

“ All is well.” 

“ Not altogether. Just think what a commotion the 
deeds we have done during our journey will cause. We 
shall never hear the last of them. ’ 

“ I think every day serves to show ns the absolute im- 
portance of taking onr way to Prince Charles’s camp, and 
as his followers we may yet win distinction and renown.” ] 

Claude shook his Lead. | 

“I have thought the matter very carefully over,” he 
said, “and the result of my deliberations is this : I^ think 
he stands a very poor chance indeed of being King of 
England.” 

“ Do you ? ” 

“ I do, indeed ; and 1 think if you will only perpend the 
matter, you will come to the same conclusion.” 

“ It is a matter hardly worth the discussing now, we 
have so many things on hand,” said Turpin. “ There is 
the Warwick coach.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ It cannot surely, in this short time, have so much got 
the start of us that we shall be unable to overtake it.” 


“ No, no.” 

“ Let us do so, then.” 

“ But for what purpose P ” 

“ Merely to pass it, because if we can do so we shall be 
out of all the trouble we shall be sure to get into if it is 
before us.” 

“ So we shall.” 

“ Black Bess is pretty fresh, considering the number ^of 
miles she has travelled. How do you find yonr cattle P ” 

“ Equal to a good gallop of two or three miles.” 

“ Forward, then. But hark, what is that behind us P ” 

A confused noise from their rear,' as though a number 


of persons were not far off, reached their ears. 

They turned instantly te see what it was. 

To their surprise, a multitude of persons, armed with 
every imaginable weapon at all practicable for defence, 
some mounted on horses, others on foot, were, with fierce 
gesticulations, hurrying towards them. 

“Wo may thank the landlord for that,” said Turpin; 
“ but wo can afford to laugh at such a pursuit. Forward 1 
forward ! ” 

In obedience inese words from their leader, our three 
friends gave their horses a sudden impulse forward. 

A loud shout — it appeared to them oue of derision — 
came from their pursuers. 

What it could mean they knew not. 

It seemed silly. 

And yet Dick felt a vague uueasmess creep over him. 

He feared something was wrong. 

Oh 1 could he but have sesn what took place in the 
stable a little before Claude reached it, his heart woul^ 
indeed have sank within him, and he would have been 
ready *o give no evervtning as lost. 

jaut a no was in ignoranoe, the reader must not remain 


so, and, therefore, we letum to the scene which took place 
upon the arrival of the Warwick mail. 

There was one other person besides the landlord who 
heard what the guard said about the highwaymen, and 
the colossal reward offered for their apprehension. 

There was one who was struck with the coincidence of 
four persons arriving there, who tallied in general descrip- 
tion with the highwaymen. 

Now, it so happened that a slight disagreement had taken 
place between the landlord and this ostler the day before, 
about a rise in his wages, which he wanted, and which 
his master refused to give. 

Since then they had not been on such good terms as 
they had been formerly, or the landlord would have been 
the first person he would have applied to in the matter. 

As it was, he determined to take the case more into his 
own hands, and he set off to alarm some of the villagers. 

But it occurred to him that the highwaymen might 
take the alarm while he was absent, and be flown by the 
time he returned, so he thought, to prevent all accidents, 
he would prevent them from going far. 

With this end in view, then, he ran into the stables, 
and, with a piece of iron used to clear obstructions out 
of the foot, contrived to loosen one hind shoe on the hoof 
of each horse, leaving it apparently secure, but yet held 
only, and that frailly, by two nails. 

This done, he darted off, and he had scarcely got clear 
of the premises, than Claude entered the stable. 

Not suspecting for a moment that the horses had been 
tampered with, we have seen how Claude led them out 
—how his comrades and himself mounted them, and how 
they reached the high-road in safety. 

While they went a tolerably steady pace, the shoes 
kept on, hut directly they set them to a gallop, off they 
came, one after another. 

That was why those in pursuit set up the cry of deri- 
sion, which had made Dick uneasy, he did not know 
wherefore nor at what. 

They were not long, however, before they discovered 
what was the matter. 

The discovery came upon them like a clap of thunder. 

What to do, or how to act, they knew not. 

To turn and fight with their pursuers, although they 
might iu the end prove victorious, yet perhaps it would 
be at the sacrifie of the lives of one or more of them. 

To go on would only be to lame their horses, and rendci’ 
them incapable of doing them service. 

Truly; were they on the horns of a dilemma. 

Moreover, despite the akwardness of their position, 
they had but little time for reflection. "Whatever course 
of action they might resolve to adopt, must, to be of any 
good at all, be adopted speedily. 

And now, as if to add to their perplexities, they hoard 
several horsemen on the road, approaching them. 

They would be hemmed in between the two, for, of 
course, the new comers would see that something out of 
the usual way was taking place, and would lend their 
assistance to intercept them. 

“We are in a dreadful fix !” said Turpin, hurriedly, 
And for the life of me, I cannot see my way out of it,” 


CHAPTER CLXXXIX. 

THE HIGHWAYMEN FIND THEIR PERILS AND PERPLEXITIES 
ON THE INCREASE, AND THERE SEEMS TO BE BUT A 
SMALL DEGREE OF PROBABILITY THAT THEY WILL BK 
ABLE TO SUCCESSFULLY CARRY OUT THEIR UNDER. 
TAKING. 

“ There is only one thing wo can do,” said Tom, “ and, 
therefore, we must do it or give in.” 

“ What is it P ” 

“ Take to the meadows.” 

“ Good ! On the soft turf our cattle will not so much 
feel the inconvenience of being without a shoe. It is a 
good idea; but if it is to be of any good to us at all, 
we must do it at once.” 

“ Of course.” 

“ How ? ” 

“ Look for a gap.” 

“ The hedge is lower here,” said Claude. “ Leac the 
way, Dick, for the love of heaven. It is the only tb-ng 
we have at all resembling a chance.” 




[DICK TURPIN AND HIS COMRADES SWEAR FEALTY TO CHARLES STUART.] 


4r It is” replied Turpin ; " so follow me at once ! There 
is no time to lose. The lane is full narrow for a leap, but 
we must do the best we can.” 

While he spoke these words, which be did in a very 
rapid tone of voice, he got as far from the hedge he was 
about to leap as the opposite bank would let him. 

Eia three companions ranged themselves near him. 

Then, settliug himself more firmly in the saddle, Dick 
grasped the reins, at the same time pressing his heels 
against his mare’s flanks to urge her onward. 

With a sudden dash and a bound she was over. 

The others followed in quick succession. 

All alighted in perfect safety in the meadow. 

But from their pursuers, who were too oloso beliind 
them to be pleasant, there arose a furious cry. It seemed 
as though the highwaymen would triumph over the 
obstacle they had placed in ’‘‘heir way, and get off alto- 
gether. 

re^rd, however, that was offered for their capture 
tck, ' te M t a .nd tempting for them to give up the pur- 


suit very easily, and so, with incredible speed and utter 
disregard of pain, they scrambled up the bank and through 
I the thickly-planted hedge. 

But quick as they were in doing this, those of whom 
they were in chase had had time to cross the very_ large 
meadow in which they found themselves, and were in the 
act of leaping into another, whose extent was more than 
they could discern. 

On — on they went, unheeding the danger and difficulties 
of their route, filled — unlisted with the idea that, ere 
long, the robbers’ steeds would be too lame to proceed 
J further. 

When this happened, and they hugged the nenet that 
it could not be very long before it did, they were in sufficient 
| force to overcome four men 
! At least they thought so. 

Had they known the character of our friends as well ns 
[ the reader knows it, it is probable they would have becc 
of a different opinion. 

j Leaving them, however, to continue their pursuit, we 
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will turn our attention more particularly to. describing the 
actions of the four highwaymen, whose positions, incon- 
sequence of the ostlei's trickery, was a most perilous one. 

“ Take it easy now,” said Dick Turpin, after they had 
leaped into the second meadow, “only go just fast 
enough to keep these fellowB at the distance they are.” 

“ We sliall soon tire them out.” 

“ I think so, Claude. We will lead tnera a pretty dance, 
and were it not for the loss of the shoes, we would quickly 
show them a clean pair of heels.” 

“Curse the ostler!” said Sixteen-String Jacir. “It 
is the most awkward thing for us that possibly could be.” 

Yes, we ought to have got ahead of that coach. Now, 
as we go on, we shall find the whole country alarmed, and 
ou the look-out for us.” 


■ “ Hurrah ! ” shouted Dick. “ On to them ! on to them ! 

Forward! forward! Death to them all ! Do not let one 
of them escape with life ! ” 

This was said in loud enough tones to reach the dis- 
orderly flying throng, and with the intention of intimi- 
dating them. 

As Dick had said, it was a pity they had not thought of 
this bold plan of operations sooner, and yet, perhaps, it 
was all for the best. At an earlier moment it might not 
ha\e produced the effect it then did. 

A short time, considering the distance, served to take 
them to the high-road again. 

Over the hedge they went headlong, each one intent 
only upon getting clear. 

But our friends followed them no further — that is to 


“ Confound it, yes. But we must make the best of it say, they did not cross the hedge which divided the 
we can. Take care of your horses, my friends ; for if they meadows from the road, since they could only have done 
are knocked up I do not know how we are to get otters, so at the risk of seriously injuring their horses. 


and one heavy tread on a stone will do the business.” 


They, nevertheless, kept np a succession of shouts. 


“They are gaining on us, Dick,” said Tom King, a Down the road, in the direction of the “Old White Lion,” 
minute or two afterwards. “I have been looking back scampered their discomfited foes, all thoroughly tired and 
continually, and I am sure they are a great deal nearer sick of acting as amateur police-officers. 


than they were.” 


Tho highwaymen did not change their positions until 


At this moment there was a loud report, as though | they had watched the whole of the disorderly throng as 
several muskets had been discharged ; and this was the , far as the “ Old White Lion.” 

case. Then, having done so, they looked at each other rather 

But it was quite useless. They had much better have anxiously for a second or two in silence. 


reserved their fire, for they were not within range of their 
mark by many yards. 

It served, however, to show the highwaymen the neces- 


Their position was gettiug more and more complicated, 
and at the same time more full of peril. 

Hitherto they had met with many risks and hairbreadth 


sity of maintaining a greater distance between themselves escapes during their journey, and when they passed through 
and their pursuers, who they considered must ere long the country they were unknown j but now, wherever they 
give in. went, it would be only reasonable for them to expect to 

But for some time they evinced no signs of anything of find people anxiously on the look out for them, and pre- 
the kind, and the perseverance with which they kept up pared in more ways than one to insure their capture, 
the chase was remarkable. | These words will give a summary of the thoughts that 

“This sort of thing won’t do,” said Turpiu. “ I fancy I filled their minds during the brief period they looked 


Bess goes slightly lame already.” 
“ You don’t mean that ? ” 


“ Yon don’t mean that ? ” 

“ I nm afraid it is so.” 

“ But what are we to do ? ” 

“ Ah ! that is where I am puzzled.” 

“So are we.” 

“ Who were they, should you think, whom we heard 
ooming along the road P ” 


These words will give a summary of the thoughts that 
I fancy filled their minds during the brief period they looked 
into each other's countenances. 

“What are we to do next, captain?” they asked. 
“ Which will he the best course to take ?” 

“ 1 scarcely feel competent to say,” replied Turpin. 
“ I do not know whether you have all forgotten the wound 
in my head : but if you have I have not.” 
i heard “ It was forgotten for a moment, Dick, and yet not alto- 
gether ; but yon carried things off so well that we fancied 


“ I was wondering,” replied Tom King, “ and that is you felt nothing of it, and so thought it best policy not to 
what has made me look back so continually. I have been recall it to your remembrance.” 


expecting every moment to see them make their appearance “ I see ! ” 

behind ns.” “ That is exactly it. Is the pain very great ? " 

“ But you have seen nothing of them ? ” “ Not so bad, perhaps, as it has been, nor yet so had as 

“No. might have been expected. My head feels very heavy; 

“Nor I, so lot us hope they went by unnoticed, or and every now and then there comes such a cloud -over my 


“ But jyou have seen nothing of them ? ” 


perhaps we were mistaken in the sound. But we have no ; eyes that I can hardly see ; hut that I shall soon get the 
leisure to speculate upon that point now, we must turn better of, no doubt.” 


round and make a stand.” “You 

“ Turn round and make a stand ? ” your wc 

“Yes, and ten to one if by doing so we shall not ghost!” 
frighten our foes out of pursuing ns.” 

“ It is a hazardous plan,” said Claude Duval. 

“ That I do not dispute ; but if we continue in this way 
we shall knock all the hoofs off our horses, and then we 
shall be done for to a certainty.” CONTINU 

“So we shall.” THE F 

“ Turn, then.” north 

“ We obey, captain.” And in ; 


“ Y on alarm me, Dick ! ” said Tom King, “ not only by 
your words, but by your looks. You are as white as a 


CHAPTER CXC. 

CONTINUES TO DETAIL THE ADVENTURES WHICH BETEL 
THE FOUR HIGHWAYMEN ON THEIR JOURNEY TO THE 
NORTH. 

And in good truth, any one gazing upon the countenance 


“ Ten to one if it does not put our enemies out more of the celebrated highwayman, who felt an interest in bis 
than anything else we could do would.” welfare, would to the full have shared in Tom King’s 

As he spoke all wheeled round, and then stood per- anxiety, 
fectly still. It was p a ] e even to ghastliness, while his eyes bore a 

The result was just as Dick had predicted. B tony appearance, really dreadful to behold. 

The run at which the men had been coming slackened a j must sllako off the filing ^ we n as I C an, Tom,” 
t° a trot, and then a walk. he sa id. « yy e h ave more important things to think about 

Finally they stopped altogether. • st Q0W » 

The sudden and unexpected change in tactics was more lied Claude; “andlthink I can give 

than they could exac ly understand. you ^ ^ ^ UEolation . In the cour6e of my life I 

They were^too frightened to advance. . have given and received a great many wounds, and the 

Charge. cne .S J u ’T ln - 13 ou f chance. | svm p toma y0ll describe are not BO unfavourable as one 

Charge, and they will fly before us What a pity we did J |Y;vy c » 

not think of it before ! Charge ! ” w °f* d ^ n , k „ at a M glance ' 

His order, extraordinary as it appeared, was obeyed. / Indeed. . 

The pursued and the pursuers now changed places, for I N o, while you £eel as you do yon have nothing to 

the moment they perceived this movement, those who had j eince the effect is principally produced by los» <?r *•<£**• 
kept sc perseveringly upon their track, turned and fled in ( aQ d you will soon make up for that again, 
the utmost panic and contusion. “ That’s all right, then ; aud now, my friends, let 
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teffire the diseuesion of that point, and attend to others of 
<kt greater importance.” 

_ “ With all my heart,” said Claude. “ But, under all 
circumstance*, it will be most prudent for you to koap 
yourself as quiet as you cun for a short time.” 

" What are we to do, then 0 ” 

“ Leave here at onoe.” 

"Easily said/’ 

"It will not do to stay where we are. Lot us dis- 
mount. The horses, then, will get on ranch better.” 

" But what are we to do, then ? ” 

" Find some plaoe whore we can get them ahoed. There 
is no other course.” 

“ So be it, then. We will dismount. Let us hope ws 
have frightened those fellows too much for them to come 
after ns just yet !” 

“Stay,” said Tom King; “I will assist you down. 
Ton are not strong enough to dismount unaided. Stop, 
now !” 

As he spoke he hastened to the side of Black Bess, and 
helped his friend Turpin from the saddle. 

Nor were his services unwelcome. The short rest they 
had had at the “Old White Lion” was not enough to pro- 
perly recuperate his exhausted energies ; and though, in 
the moment of danger, excitement had enabled him to 
triumph over his weakness, yet, when all was over, he was 
more terribly prostrated than before. 

He staggered slightly on reaching the ground ; but, by 
an effort, he recovered himself. 

“ I must do the best I can,” he said, in reply to his 
friends’ expressed fears for his safety. “ To stay where we 
Are will be madness. The panio that has seize’ upon 
them will quickly dissipate, aud then they will be upon us 
with fresh force. 

“ Even so!” 

“Come on, then! Take your oridles iu your hands, 
aud oreep cautiously underneath the hedge. The ground 
is soft, and will not hurt the horse3 now, having only their 
own weight to carry.” 

“ And we shall not wander far out of our way,” added 
Claude Duval, “ if wo take care to keep along the hedge 
skirting the high-road.” 

"I take it, replied Sixteeu-String Jack, “that onr 
greatest difficulty has yet to come.” 

“ You mean with respect to shoeing the horses.” 

“ I do.” 

“ There I am of your opinion. Still, the danger and 
difficulty, great or little, must be faoed. There must and 
cannot he any shrinking.” 

“ True !” 

During the whole of this brief conversation, our friends 
had not stood still, but pushed on as rapidly as circum- 
stances would permit them. 

Without dwelling upon their hopes and fears as ex- 
pressed in their conversation, the reader will not fail to 
comprehend and form a duo estimate of the gigantic 
nature of the peril with which they were threatened. 

In the first place there was the dread that their late 
pursuers would summon up courage enough to re-attack 
them, and would, perhaps, bring with them an overwhelm- 
ing reinforcement. 

They were perfectly aware of the helpless state in which 
the highwaymen were, and that they could not possibly 
go any distauoe without rendering their horses quite 
useless. 

Then there was the difficulty of finding a shoeing forge 
m the vicinity, and the danger they would incur during 
their stay there. 

But, above all, there was the desperate condition of 
their leader ; and this it was that gave the others the 
greatest amount of uneasiness. 

Under this adverse combination of events, we shall see 
how far fortune favoured them. 

Dick bore up bravely. 

The pain he suffered was almost beyond endurance, but 
he made as little of it as he could. 

His limbs were like lead. 

But the imperative necessity of removing from tneir 
present position was foremost in his imagination, and ho 
made all other sensations subservient to it. 

No sounds to indicate that their late foes had resumed 
the chase reached their ears, aud as miuute after minute 
passeu away, each one increasing the distance between 


them, they began to indulge in the hope that they had 
abandoned it altogether. ^ 

Ere long, however, they saw iu the distance a man 
crossing the meadows in a diagonal direction, which 
would enable him to oorne up with them. 

By the way this man fixed his gaze upon their persons, 
it became perfeotly eleax that ha intended to intercept 
them. 

One man, however, the highwaymen did not dread, 
though all four looked rather curiously aud anxiously 
towards him.. 

Upon a nearer approach, they perceived he „as a short, 
stout, apoplectic-looking man, dressed iu the costume of a 
farmer, and having on his face an expression of agricultural 
obstinacy and stupidity. 

Ho carried in his hand a long double-barrelled guir, and 
as soon as he was certain our friends saw him, he waved 
it over his head in a threatening manner. 

By his side walked two dogs of a very ugly and ferocious 
breed. 

Disregarding all three of them, our friends still con- 
tinued striking across the meadows. 

Fortunately, however, they watchod what he was about. 

Tho farmer began to shout. 

At first they could not distinguish the words one from 
another ; hut presently, as the distance between them 
decreased, they found them to be something like tho fol- 
lowing — 

“ Hi ! there ! Stop ! stop ! Do you hear ? Stop ! 
It’ll he the worse for you if you don’t ! Trespass, I say ! 
Hi ! Stop, will you ? You can’t go on ! ” 

“ I daresay this is the old bloke’s grouud,” said Sixteen- 
String Jack, “and we are trespassing on it. Keep on. 
Don’t take any notice. He will catch us just nmv.” 

And so he did ; for observing that no heed was paid 
either to his words or his actions, the farmer left off 
shaking his gun and shouting, but changed his pace from 
a walk to a ruu instead. 

In a few minutes, panting, breathless, and exhausted, 
he stood before them. 

“ Out of the way,” said Dick. “ Don’t interfere with 
us. Out of the way ! ” 

“ But I tell you there’s uo road this way, aud you eau’t 
go any further.” 

“ Nonsense ! Can’t yon see that we are iu the majority, 
and that if we chose we could toss you over the hedge ! 
For once in your life be a sensible man, and allow us to 
ass unmolested, or the consequences will be anything 
ut pleasant.” 

“ Stop, I tell you,” cried the farmer, who was quite as 
pig-headed as he looked. “ Stop, or 1 fire ! ” 

As he spoke, he planted himself before them, and raised 
his double-barrelled gun to his shoulder. 

His two dogs were oue on either side of him, and they 
showed their teeth and growled, and looked as defiant as 
their master. 

Of course the highwaymen were obliged to come to a 
halt. 

“ Now then,” cried the farmer, having accomplished his 
first intention, “ turn hack and be off. I don’t allow uo 
trespassers on ray grouud. Turn back, or I fire ! ” 

“ Turn back be hanged I ” said Claude Duval ; and to 
the great astonishment of all, he made a sudden hound 
forward, knocked the barrel of the gun up in the air, and 
then wrested the weapon out of the farmer’s hands. 

But he had like to have paid dearly for this feat, for tlm 
two dogs we have mentioned, the moment they saw him 
attack their master, with a natural instinct sorang upon 
him. 

Claude, however, could he nimble when lie chose, aud 
jumping backwards with great suddenness, be grasped 
the gun tightly by the barrel, and swung if round him 
with tremendous velocity, so that the butt-end described a 
circle about a foot above the ground. 

In its progress it caught both dogs, as the terrific yell 
they uttered testified. 

But although hurt — crippled, in fact — they were not 
disabled, and the pain they felt made themllv vpon Claude 
with greater fury than before. * 

But this lime he was not left to combat mem single- 
handed. His friends Jack and Tom came to his assistance. 

They shot both the ferocious animals. 

Tne farmer turned black iu the face with rage, and 
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danced about as though in convulsions, or the agonies of 
strangulation, 

Still, With praiseworthy courage, be would not give in 
until Tom, having seen Claude in safety, rushed forr-ard, 
and grasping him by the collar, thrust the muzzle of a 
pistol into his ear. 

“ Silence,” he said, “ or it will be the worse for you ! 
As you have seen, we are not men who will stand trilling 
with." 


CHAPTER CXCI. 

THE EOUB HtQHWAYMEN PUT AN END TO THE INTER- 
PEKENCE OF THE FARMER. 

The farmer glared around him with some dismay, but all 
that he saw fully bore out the truth of what Tom King 
bad said. 

A remarkable change took place in the colour of his 
countenance. 

From a dusky black it subsided into a nondescript 
wbitey-brown tint. 

“ Mercy 1 mercy 1 ” he said. “ Spare my life 1 spare 
my life 1 I am a sinner — a miserable sinner 1 Spare my 
life!" 

“ Keep quiet, then,” said King, “ and your request will 
De listened to j otherwise, there will shortly be a vacanoy 
in the agricultural districts.” 

At this moment Claude approached. 

“What do you mean?” be asked, threateningly. “What 
do you mean by treating gentlemen in the manner yon 
have treated us 1 What do you menu by telling gentlemen 
to stop, and that they cannot go through your fields ? 
What do you mean by it?” 

“ Trespass 1” cried the farmer, recovering himself a 
little. “ Trespass ! that's what it is ! This is my ground, 
I’d hage yon know.” 

“ Be quiet !” said Tom King, as he pressed the muzzle 
of the pistol yet harder against the farmer’s ear. “Claude,” 
he added, “ I want a word with you.” 

Duval approached, and Tom whispered something in 
his ear. 

A nod and a pleased expression of countenance was the 
reply, and then Claude spoke to Dick and Sixteen-String 
Jack. 

“ Tom has hit upon a capital idea,” he said. 

“What is it?” 

“ He proposes, by dint of threats, to compel the farmer 
to take us to some place where we can have our horses 
shoed.” 

“ Capital 1” 

“ Ai d make him give out that we are particular friends 
of his.” 

“ Good 1 ” said Turpin ; “ and so, inopportune as hiB 
presence seemed, we shall be able to turn it over to our 
own advantage.” 

“ I hope so.” 

In the meantime, Tom bad explained bis purpose to the 
farmer. 

“ D'» you wish to live ? ” he asked, “ or are you quite 
weary of life ? If the latter, I will put you out of the 
world at once. If the former, I will tell you how to 
remain a little longer in it.” 

“ Spare me 1 Spare my life 1 ” cried the farmer, in the 
utmost alarm. “ 1 will do anything if you will only spare 
my life.” 

“ Spoken like a reasonable man. Your life shall be 
spared.” 

“ But what am I to do ? ” 

“ Obey me in all things for the next liour, and then you 
shall be free to do whatever you think proper. Other- 
wise ” 

Tom had no occasion to complete the sentence. 

“ I will obey — T will obey. But tell me what I have to 
do.” 

“ In one moment. Here, Dick ! ” 

His three comrades advanced. 

“ lie is quite reasonable, and has promised, to obey me 
in all things.” 

“ Then,” said Turpin, sternly, “ see that lie does so.” 

“ I will — I will, indeed, gentlemen,” said the farmer, 
who, ever since the loss of his gun and the death of his 
dogs, had been in a perfeot fright ; “ only tell mo what I 

have to do.” 


“ We will. Do you know a place where T can get a 
shoe put on my horse ? ” 

“ A blacksmith’s forge ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Oh 1 gentlemen, if that is all you require, I can tel! 
you where to find one.” 

“ Then 1 should adviBe you to.” 

“ 1 will — I will. There is one on my own farm — this 
very farm.” 

“ Have you really ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Lead us to it, then, and understand this, and believe 
us perfectly in earnest.” 

“ Yes, gentlemen. Ob ! yes.” 

“ Lead us to this smithy. I am rather weak, and will 
take hold of your arm. So. My friends will walk just 
behind us with pistols ready in their grasp, and the least 
thing they see that looks like treachery on your part, or 
hesitation to do as you are bidden, will be the signal for 
them to fire, and, as you have witnessed, they know how 
to use a pistol.” 

While speaking, Dick slipped his hand under the 
farmer’s arm, and held it tightly. 

The other three took up their positions a little in the 
rear, with their right handB in their coat pockets, grasping 
a pistol. 

“ Forward ! ” cried Dick. “ We are going to let you off 
lightly, and you ought to be grateful accordingly. If you 
will have some shoes put on eur horses, we will let you go 
free and unharmed, and pay you a reasonable sum for your 
trouble and the damage we have done.” 

The moment Dick spoke of payment, the farmer’s 
manner entirely changed. 

They did not know it then, but he was avaricious in the 
extreme. 

“ Come this way, gentlemen,” he said ; “yon need not 
trouble about your pistols, I arn your very obedient servant 
to command. This way, if you please. I see now you 
are gentlemen, and I am sorry any disagreement arose 
between us, but really such a many common people 
come ” _ 

“That will do— that will do,” cried Torpin; “lead on 
in silence, and hear what we have said in mind. Treachery 
will only provoke your death. It will not be possible for 
you to escape.” 

The farmer was eileut, and led the highwaymen across 
several fields, until, in the distance, some thatched roofs 
were discernible. 

These he soon after reached. 

From the one to which they first came issued a bright 
light, and the clanking of hammers and anvils. 

They found, too, that they approached this shed from 
the back, and that the front of it looked out upon a broad 
high-road, though not the one our friends had so long been 
travelling. 

“ Jackson 1 ” cried the farmer, as they reached the large 
door of the smithy. “ Jackson ! ” * 

In obedience to this call, a burly smith came forward. 

Our friends kept a keen look out upon both, having fully 
determined to punish the farmer severely should he prove 
treacherous. 

But all Beemed well. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Bates,” said Jnckson, with that 
servile respect so noticeable in farming districts. “ What 
can I do for you ? ” 

Mr. Bates, somewhat to the highwaymen’s surprise, 
spoke quite freely. 

“ These gentlemen want their borees’ shoes seen to at 
once.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

“ Make haste,” said Turpin ; “ wo are pressed for 
time.” 

“ Do you hear, Jackson,” said Mr. Bates j “ tho gentle- 
man says he is pressed for time.” 

Dick looked upon the farmer in wonaer. tie oould 
scarcely believe it possible that so great a change oould 
have taken place in a person in so short a time. 

But he did not know how dominant a passion love of 
money was in the farmer’s soul, and that he wouid hardly 
have scrupled at any means, however base, to obtain it. 

Claude Duval was suspicious, and watched his every 
movement with the greatest attention. 

“ Do they all four want attending to ? ” asked Jackson. 
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“ Yes,” replied Dick. “ I want the old shoes taken off 
and new ones placed on them all." 

“Very good, sir. I’ll take yours first.” 

"Do so,” said Turpin. “Be gently with her, for she 
has a rare spirit, or temper rather, if you ore in the least 
rough.” 

The blacksmith led Turpin’s mare into the shed, and 
secured her head. 

Then began his work. 

“ You have lost a shoe,” he said. 

" Yes, put a new one on carefully. Her hoof will be 
tender.” 

“ So it will, sir.” 

“ It will take a good while, gentlemen,” said Mr. Bates, 
“ to put sixteen shoes on. Don’t stand here, I beg, but 
come up to the bouse.” 

“ No, tbauk you,” replied our hero, promptly. “ I am 
much obliged to you all the same, but I would rather 
stand by and see the shoeing done.” 

“Just as you like, gentlemeu ; and while we are wait- 
ing we may as well settle about the little recompense you 
spoke of.” 

“Very good,” said Turpin. “What harm have we 
done ? ” 

“ There’s my two dogs.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And my gun.” 

“ Go on.” 

“And the trespass, end the time” — 

“Never mind,” said Dick, “ going on any further. I’ll 
tell you what, when your man has sliced the horses 
properly, you shall have five guineas from each of us.” 

“Five guineas? Yes, gentlemen — your lordships, I mean. 
Five and five is ten, and five is fifteen, and five is t . 

Did you mean twenty guineas altogether, my lord ? ” 

“ Exactly,” replied Dick. 

The farmer rubhed bis bands together. 

Covetousness sparkled in his eyes. 

“ You’re welcome, your lordships,” he said, “ to come 
on my grounds whenever you think proper. Of course, 1 
did not know you, or I should not have acted as I did. 
I’m very sorry. Why, my dogs, Towler and Snap, might 
have bit one of your lordships ! ” 

" Very probably.” 

In such like conversation as tliiB was the time passed 
away while Black Bess was shoed. 

It was not that she exactly required a new set, but Dick 
thought, and wisely too, that he would take the present 
opportunity and have them all done — for it might be a 
very long time indeed before another such chance befel 
him. 


CHAPTER CXCII. 

A CART IS DRIVEN UP TO THE OLD SMITHY; WHICH 

EVENT HAS THE EFFECT OF OPENING THE EYES OF 

MR. BATES. 

“Why, I'm blest !” said Jackson, suddeuly, who, having 
finished Bess, had begun upon Claude’s horse, “ why this 
one has cast a shoe too.” 

“ We are aware.” 

“Their lordships are aware, Jackson,” roared the farmer, 
in a rage with his dependant for making the remark “ go 
on with your work.” 

Thus rebuked, Jackson went on. 

Presently Claude’s horse was done. 

Our friends' hearts grew lighter. They were glad to 
give twenty pounds for such an important service as that 
was Just at that moment the value of it was incalculable. 

Jackson took Tom King’s horse in exchange for 
Claude’s. 

The circumstance of the off-hand shoes of two horses 
being off at the same time filled him with astonishment, 
and he looked upon the highwaymen and Mr. Bates 
inquiringly. 1 

But from the iooas of neither oonld he gather anyTmng. 

It was really amusing to 6ee the way in which he 
examined the feet of Tom’s horse. 

He began with the fore ones. 

Then took the near bind leg. 

All three shoes were worn, but quite perfect,, and fit to 
do a great deal more service, 

Slowly he picked up the other foot. 


He let it down with a dab. 

The shoe was gone. 

_ This seemed to Jackson mysterious and incomprehen- 
sible, and the manner in which he looked at the horses 
and their riders was ludicrous in the extreme. 

However, he did not dare make any remark, but went 
on with his work. 

In time, Tom’s horse was finished. 

Then there remained only Sixteen- String Jack’s to do. 

As before, Jackson looked at the feet, and just in the 
same order. 

He lifted up the last one, thinking surely all four shoes 
would not he short. 

But they were. 

Letting go the hoof, and braving the anger of his 
master he stood up. 

His astonishment was too great for him to contain his 
words. 

“ This caps all ! ” he cried, “ clean caps all ! There’s 
four horses brought to the forge at the same time, and, as 
I’m alive, they have all four cast the same shoe ! ” 

This circumstance seemed to strike Mr. Bates as being 
n most peculiar one, and be looked up at our friends with 
undisguised curiosity. 

“ It’s all right,” said Dick, for he thought no harm 
could be done by trying to account for the matter. “ Yoij 
I see it’s been done for a wager.” 

I “ It’s been done for a wager, Jackson,” cried Mr. Bates, 
who seized upon this idea with the greatest avidity. 
“ Get on with your work, do. Their lordships know all 
about it. It's been done for a wager.” 

Half satisfied, Jackson resumed his work. 

The time altogether that it took to put on the shoes was 
something considerable, and the day was far advanced 
before they were all finished. 

At last, however, the horses were led out into the road in 
front of the shed, rubbed down, and given a mouthful of 
hay and water. 

Mr. Bates, too, finding our friends would not, on any 
account, be persuaded to leave their horses, had had some 
refreshments brought out to them. 

It was just at tins moment that there came round the 
corner of the high-road a horse and cart. 

Two men were seated in it, and driving at a very rapid 
rate. 

But they drew up exactly in front of the smithy. 

It was by no means part of the highwaymen's plan ft 
draw attention to themselves, and therefore they remained 
just as they were, thinking that the best means of eluding 
observation. 

A man was rubbing down their steeds, and they were 
standing close by, with Mr. Bates, watching him at his 
work. 

Upon the stoppage of the cart, all looked up to see what 
kind of people it contained. 

One was a man, and the other a youth of about eighteen 
or nineteen. 

“ Hullo ! ” said the former, as he scrambled rather 
awkwardly out of his vehicle. “ Who belongs to this 
piece ? ” 

“ I do,” said Sir. Bates, stepping forward, and desirous 
of showing his authority to liis visitors. “ What do you 
want ? ” 

“ Perhaps you’ll be kind enough to look at that, and, 
with your permission, I’ll make use of one or two.” 

The man thrust a printed paper into the hands of Mr. 
Bates as he spoke. 

Then, without waiting to hear what he said, he ran 
back to the cart, and produced a paste-pot. 

Mr. Bates unfolded the bill. 

“The devil!” cried Dick Turpin, bb he saw all this. 
Mount, my friends! It’s another of those inf«>-nal bill- 
stickers ! ” 

It was in a suppressed voice that he spoke, but still it 
was loud enough for those to whom he addressed himself 
to hear it. 

A glance showed them that what tneir leader nad said 
was perfectly light; so with that ease and dexterity which 
long and continual practice had given them, they sprang 
into their saddles. 

Nor were they a moment too soon. 

Mr. Bates, who had unfolded the bill, and begun the 
attempt to decipher it, looked up with amazement upon 
this sudden movement upon the part of our four friends. 
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Ere he could peak, however, something else ooouired 
which changed the whole posture of affairs. 

The boy in the cart — for he was little more — ha- of 
course made himself ac uaiuted with the description given 
of the fonr highwaymen. 

His eyes had rested upou tne horsemen close at bend. 

Of course he recognised them instantly ; and whatever 
doubts he had were dispelled when he saw the celebrated 
mare Black Bess. 

Therefore, as soon as tne man came to the cart for the 
purpose of reaching out some bills, he communicated liis 
suspicions to him. 

A glance served to show the bill-sticker that his as- 
sistant was right ; so, standing up cn the shaft of his 
cart, he shouted — 

“Stop thief! Two thousand pounds reward! Two 
thousand five hundred pounds for those four men on horse- 
back! Dick Turpin, Tom King, Claude Duval, and Sixteen- 
String Jack. Stop them!” 

Prom the insight the reader has already been given of 
the character of Hr. Bates, the electrical effect which the 
mention of this enormous sum had upon him can be 
readily enough imagined. 

But he was too dumbfoundered to speak. 

As for the highwaymen, they were quite at their ease. 

To be sure, they were iu such peril as would alarm 
most men, but all things are comparative; and in compa- 
rison with the difficulties they had been in such a short 
time previously, the present was a mere nothing. 

At least they thought so, if one might judge by the easy 
way in which they took it. 

At a sign from Dick they rode forward with great sud- 
denness. 

Mr. Bates, who made a wild and maniacal attempt to 
stop them, was thrown down. 

And Sixteen-String Jack, as they passed the cart, gave 
the bill-sticker, who was still standing rather precariously 
upon the shafts, a vigorous push, which had the effect of 
sending him backwards over his horse at once. 

This done, they increased the speed of their horses, and 
swept along the road, leaving Mr. Bates and the discom- 
fited bill-sticker to console themselves as best they might. 

In less than ten minutes afterwards, during which time 
they had torn aloug at their utmost speed, they drew np. 

So rapidly and strangely had the last few events fallen 
out, that they could hardly bring themselves to believe in 
their reality. 

But the necessity for proceeding with the utmost cir- 
cumspection pressed itself upon them. 

Altogether, they had been delayed something like 
eighteen hours, which would enable the news to get well 
spread abroad respecting them, and as for hoping to 
overtake the Warwick mail, that was quite out of the 
question. 

But in other respects their position was materially 
improved. 

Their horses were well shod and thoroughly rested. 

They had no foes to dread upon their track. 

By mutual agreement they proceeded at a good sharp 
pace, keeping a keen look-out for any indications of their 
enemy. 

But none such came in sight. 

The rest at the smithy, too, had another good effeot, 
and that was Turpin’s wound. 

This ugly gash, as it appeared, was in reality nothing — 
that is, it would have been nothing, had he kept still, and 
received proper attention ; but, as the reader knows, he 
had neither one nor the other. 

They quickly found, however, by his manner, that he 
was much better, and Claude Duval presaged that, ere 
long, he would feel nothing of it. 

And so, in company, they pressed on together, avoiding 
the main roads, and all towns and villages, sleeping in the 
open air, and managing in the best way they could. 

Indeed, had they not adopted such means as these, 
their discovery would have been certain, so we" and skil- 
fully were plans laid for their capture. 

Then, with respect to the expedition they had taxen m 
hand, it was most unquestionably the best thing they 
oonld do, for while the same supervision was continued to 
be exercised upon the different roads, thev would be quite 
debarred from pursuing their avocatioi. 

Besides this, it had that to recommend ft which is 
needed in all things, and that is variety. 


CHAPTER CXCIII. ' 

OUR FRIENDS REACH SCOTLAND IN SAFETY, AND MAK* 

A HALT AT PERTH, AT THE “ MORAY ARMS,” WHERE 

DICK TURPIN HAS A STARTLIN’ 9 ADVENTURE. 

Five days after the occurrence of the events we Lave 
just related, four horsemen, whose apparel was torn and 
travel-soiled in many places, and whose steeds evinced by 
their gait a fatigue of no common order, drew rein before 
a small roadside public-house in the vicinity of Perth. 

It is scarcely necessary to tell the reader who those 
four horsemen were. He knows already they are those 
in whose varying fortunes and exciting adventures we feel 
so deep an interest. 

During those five days their journey had been un- 
diversified by any incidents worthy of special mention. 
They had been careful to go by the most unfrequented 
roads, and bad succeeded in escaping observation. 

But the time will show that they had not dallied much 
upon their journey. In fact, with the exception of such 
brief halts as nature imperatively demanded, they had not 
stayed once during the whole journey. 

But now, having come so far in safety, they felt in 
tolerable security, and resolved, let the result be what it 
would, that they would remain for the rest of the da}', and 
during the night, at a public-house, about two miles from 
Perth, and on the high-road leading from it. 

It is at this moment that we again present them to the 
reader. 

The countenances of all are haggard, and show the 
immense fatigue which they have undergone. 

The wound in Turpin’s head, thanks to the close atten- 
tion Claude paid to it, and despite all adverse circum- 
stances, was quite well. 

But he was far from looking the man he had done a 
short time before, though a good rest would soon put all 
that right. 

It was in the latter part of a winter afternoon that 
they halted before the door of the public-house here 
alluded to, and which was known by the sign of the 
“ Moray Arms.” 

They met with rather a cold reception from the occupiers 
of the house, who, from the fact of their all wearing the 
highland costume, they conjectured were high Scotch, 
who, at that time, were much prejudiced against the 
English, or Southrons, as they called them. 

Of course, the dress which our friends wore showed 
them to belong to this latter nation, and to that they 
ascribed the cold reception they received. 

They called for a private room, and a dinner of the best 
they could procure, and while they were getting it in 
readiness the highwaymen, as usual, paid a visit to the 
stables, conciliated the ostler, and saw their steeds 
properly groomed and fed. 

No account of their exploits seemed to have reached so 
far north, and upon this they congratulated themselves, 
for they not only required rest, but desired to enter the 
Pretender’s ranks as though they had oorne there of their 
own accord, and not selected it as a plaee of refuge from 
their foes. 

On their return they were shown to a small and com- 
fortable apartment — at least, it seemed such to our friends, 
who had been deprived of such a luxury for some time. 

Here they dispatched a very hearty meal. 

Abnudance of wine had been placed upon the table, 
and, at the conclusion of the repast, Tom King filled a 
bumper, and, standing up, said — 

“ Now, my friends, fill up your glasses, and drink to 
the health of Prince Charlie and his father, King James ! ” 

Some portion of Tom’s enthusiasm had infased itself 
into the breasts of his three comrades ; so, standing up, 
they responded to the toast with great warmth. 

The conversation, of course, turned upon their mode of 
future procedure. 

So far, they had come in a straight line, without any 
\cka*as to the exact locality of the Pretender and his 
army, and although they had made numberless direct 
or indirect inquiries, they were unable to gather a notion 
of his whereabouts. 

But it is not to be wondered at that they were unaue 
Cessftil in this respect, for those of whom they made in- 
quiries doubted their sincerity, and feared they were no 
other than English spies, nor would all their asseverations 
tend in the least to dispel this erroneous idea. 
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but he could not so much S3 catch a single word of what 
was said. 

But the more he thought, and the longer he listened, 
the more uneasy he became. 

What could be the nature of the conference taking place 
at that dead hour of the night ? 

U was only natural that he should connect it with him- 
self 

He rose to his feet, and, as he did so, formed a hasty 
resolution. 

He would not wake his companions, but arone go forth 
aud learn whether there really was or was not danger. 

Accordingly, he, with great speed, put on the remainder 
of his clothes, and looked carefully to his weapons. 

But it was more to his sense of feeling that he trusted 
than his sight when he tried the primiug of his pistol. 

Then, with his sword drawn in his hand, in readiness 
for any attack, he crept on tiptoe across the room, in the 
direction of the door, which, being of old oak, stood out 
clearly defined from the white-washed wall around it. 

He bad himself secured the door, and, therefore, was 
able to set about unfasteuing it noiselessly. 

This he succeeded in doing, and as, when he ascended, 
be had taken very particular notice of his route, he was 
able to find his way to the head of the stairs in the dark, 
without comiug into collision with anything. 

On the landing the voices could be heard with much 
greater plainness than they conld in the room. 

Not pausing, however, Dick Turpin stcalthilycommeuced 
the descent of the stairs. 

It took him a long time, considering the distanoe, hut 
at last he reached the first floor. 

As he got lower aud lower, the more distinctly could he 
hear the mysterious voices. 

And now he noticed that, from underneath one of the 
room doors on the right-hand side of where he stood, 
there came a broad beam of light. 

That, doubtless, then, was the room in which the con- 
ference was taking place. 

Cautiously he approached the door. 

Then, stooping down, he put his ear close to the key- 
hole. 

But scarcely had he done so, than the door was suddenly 
thrown open, and a loud ejaculation e.u e from a man’s 
lips. 


The only thing they had to guide them was that an 
engagement had taken place between the rebels and the 
king’s troops under the command of Captain Scott, at a 
place called Loch Lochy, not far from invergary, and in 
which encounter the Younc Pretender’s army proved 
triumphantly victorious 

Towards this place, then, cney had directed their steps'. 

The papers, which it will he remembered Tom King 
had taken from the wallet of the messenger, no doubt 
contained tho information they were in search of, but, as 
all were carefully sealed and tied np, Tom would not 
listen to any proposition to making themselves acquainted 
with their contents. 

On the present occasion the point was rs\ aer warmly 
contested by Sixteen-String Jack and Claude Duval, who 
both maintained they should be doing no more than right 
by opening the papers. 

But they had not the respectful feeling for the young 
prince that Tom had, for he looked up to him as his law- 
fnl sovereign, and considered that to do such a thing would 
be to commit an unpardonable offence. 

As for Turpin, he remained neuter, leaving them to 
settle the affair between them. 

But Tom was firm. 

At length, however, as night was drawing in, and the 
necessity for rest made itself more and more apparent, 
they desired to be shown to their chambers. 

The landlord — an old highlander he seemed — replied to 
their summons, and reluctantly proceeded to obey their 
biddiug. 

Bat, perhaps, thinking from the appearance of the 
highwaymen that it would be best to keep on friendly 
terms with them, he subdued this feeling as much as 
possible, and led the way up stairs. 1 

The inn was a substantial building and of tolerable 
size. 

The first floor was passed, and the second flight of stairs 
ascended. *- 

Then our friends were shown into two bed-chambers 
adjoining each other. 

Here they divided in their usual fashion — that is to say, 

Diek Turpin and Tom King — Sixteen-String Jack and 
Claude Duval. 

Those only who can obtain proper rest at long and un- 
certain intervals can form a just idea of the pleasure with 
which the highwaymen laid down. 

In five minutes all slumbered soundlv, but not knowing CHAPTER CXCI 

what might occur, they had only partially divested them- - THE HIGHLAND CHIErs ASSUMB 
selves ot their apparel. 

Their chamber doors they had carefully secured 

These precautions taken, they surrendered themselves The opening of the door was so unexpected by Dick 

to sleep. Turpin, that he was a minute before ha could recover 

About four hours afterwards, Dick Turpin, after a few ! himself, and he half fell over the threshold of the room, 
restless movements, awoke. I But, ere he could quite reach the floor, the owuer of the 

He lay profoundly still, for he was at a loss rather to 1 voice which had uttered the exclamation stooped down 

think where he was. and clutched him by the collar. 

Darkuess of the blackest character environed him, but, There was a hurried movement of many feet, and a 
after a little while, he became conscious that some few hubbub of voices. 

rays of light must find their way in from somewhere, as When Dick drew himself np to his full height aud 
he began dimly to see snmmudiug objects. 


MENACING ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS THE HIGHWAYMEN, 


As he lay therein perfect stillness, his ears were assailed 
by a strange murmuring sound. 

It arose suddenly and as suddenly ceased. 

Then it broke forth again, and continued uninter- 
ruptedly. 

He could not have been properly awake and in full pos- 
session of his senses, or he would have recognised the 
sound much sooner than he did. 


looked around him, he found he was surrounded by a 
number of stalwart, well-armed men, who, by their attire, 
were evidently above the common breed. 

The person who held Diek in his grasp was a noble- 
looking Scotchman, dressed in the costume of the chiefs 
of one of the highland clans. 

Several others he noted wore similar apparel. 

“ Close the door,” said a voice, in loud, commanding 
tones, “ and we will see what curious knave has dared to 


At last, however, he aroused him.-elf thoroughly, and, pry into our counsels.” 
sitting up in the bed, listened. | “ I am no knave,” cried Dick, who by .this time realized 

14 Voices,” he muttered. e< What can that mean ? his position. * c Stand back, gentlemen, or it will he the 
There are a great many, too. What time is it, I wonder ? worse for yon. I am well armed.” 

Late. Long past midnight, I should think. It is i As he spoke Dick waved his ponderous sword around 
danger. And yet, perhaps, it is not. However, I will his head. . , , 

not awake my comrades until I have ascertained,' 1 Instinctively those who were nearest to him drew oack 

With this Turpin slipped quietly off the bed, and stand- But it was only, for a moment, 
ingupon the floor, listened. I Uttering a shrill fierce cry, they drew their claymore 

He quickly discovered that the sound of the voices came from their sheaths and rushed upon him. 
from below. Before they quite hemmed him in, however, nick drev 

As boot ZM he u ad assured himself such was the case, (v pistol with his left hand and fired — takiug care tevoint 
he, with the greatest care and secrecy, laid himself down the weapons above the heads of those surrounding. nun. 
at full length, and placed his ear to the floor. He know it would have the effect of arousing his ram- 

Xl>e murmuring of voices became much more distinct, rades, and quickly bringing them to his tcscue. 
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“ A southern spy ! ” cried th® highlanders, fiercely- 
“ A southern spy ! Down with him ! Slay him ! or iiis 
assistants will be uDon us ! Death to the spy ! Death 
—death i ” 

Dick met the onslaught that was made upon him with 
the greatest coolness and skill. 

With a truly marvellous dexterity, he parried the num- 
berless blows made at him from all sides. 

“ Hold, gentlemen ! ” he cried. “ Hold — hold ! Hear 
me speak. I am no spy ! Hear me, hear me ! and then 
slay me afterwards.” 

“ Yes, hold !” said a voice, full of rich music, gentleness, 
and strength. “ Hold, my friends ; we will hear what the 
southerner has to say, but keep an eye upon him ! ” 

The command was instantaneously obeyed. 

Dick turned towards the speaker, for he judged he must 
be one high in command over the others. 

But, ere he could address him, there was the hasty 
trampling of footsteps ; and, a moment afterwards, the 
door of the apartment was burst open, and Tom King, 
followed closely by Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack, 
rushed in. 

“ Ha ! betrayed ! ” cried the highlanders, as they per- 
ceived this. “ Down with the dogs ! down with the 
southerners ! They are spies upon ns, and our lives are 
no longer safe.” 

“ Hold ! ” said the voice which had before spoken ; 
“ hold ! ” 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the tone in which 
this word was uttered ; but it bad its effect upon all, even 
upon the three highwaymen. 

They, like the rest, obeyed. 

“ Guard the door! ” said the voice again, “ and then we 
will question these intruders.” 

The men drew back, leaving tko four friends in the 
centre of the apartment. 

They stood closely to each other. 

The scene was one of rare picturesque beauty. 

The room in which they stood was spacious, and the 
ceiling lofty. 

Round the walls, placed in tin sconces, were a number 
of wax candles, and these diffused a brilliant light, dis- 
persing the darkness in the most distant corners. 

In the centre, as we have already said, stood our four 
friends. 

Grouped round them were about twenty distinguished- 
looking highland soldiers, each one the chief of a clan. 

There was sufficient difference between them for any- 
one to have told that. 

But apart from the rest, and facing our friends, was the 
tall noble-looking chieftain, whose commands had been so 
scrupulously obeyed. 

Who he was, neither of onr friends had the least idea. 

“ Speak ! " he said, “ and he careful how yon reply. 
Who are you, und why are you here ? ” 

“ Will you allow me to reply ? ” asked Tom King, 
making a step forward as he spoke. 

“ Yes ; if you will be truthful.” 

“ Do not doubt that, my lord. If I mistake not, you 
are of those who would rather see a Stuart on the throne 
of Great Britain than a Hanoverian.” 

“ Proceed ! That matters not.” 

“ My lord, it does. All depends upon it.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ Whether we are friends or enemies.” 

“ Friends or enemies P” 

“Even so.” 

“Answer our question first,” said the chieftain. “We 
have a right to demand it. Who are yon ?” 

“ Friendsto Prince Charlie and his father, King James.” 

“ Spies — spies ! ” interrupted several voices. “ Spies — 
spies ! They are southerners. Down with them.” 

The chieftain raised his hand. 

The action, simple as it Was, yet seemed so ma.iestic, 
that the rude aud ioleut men there present immediately 
obeyed it. 

“ Hold ! ” he said. “ We will ask them for some yroof 
of what they say.” 

Then turning towarus Tom King, he continued — 

“ Your ausvver does not satisfy us. You wear the garu 
of those hostile to the cause you profess adherence to. 
But explain first, how it was one of your number was 
listening at the door during our secret councils ? ” 

A murmur of assent followed this question, which, as 


the reader must be aware, was one to which Toro King 
was unable to reply. 

But Dick was ready. 

“ I alone can explain that ! ” he said ; " and I beg 
you will listen to me in patienoe. Last afternoon we 
arrived, and put up here. We have journeyed from 
England, and have heen pursued as far as the borders 
by those who would gladly have taken our lives. But we 
eluded them, and were fortunate enough to reach here in 
safety, and, so far as we could tell, unperceived. The 
remainder is simple. The chamber in which I slept is 
immediately over this. I was awoke by the murmuring 
of voices. Fearful that it might be our enemies who had 
discovered us, I listened more intently, but still could 
hear no more than I had at first. _ The sounds came from 
below, and I resolved to ascertain whether our enemies 
were at hand or not. Accordingly I dressed myself 
hastily, and, taking my sword in my hand, crept down the 
stairs, and just reached yonder door as some one opened 
it. The rest you know. The pistol I fired was the 
signal to bring my friends to my assistance.” 

Dick spoke so calmly, and the whole bore suoh an 
impress of truth upon it, that the Scottish chieftains were 
all hut convinced. 

But still, with that pertinacity for which they are cele- 
brated, they clung to the idea they had at first formed — 
namely, that they were English spies, and they were not 
willing to he disabused of it. 

“ Your speech is plausible,” said the tall chieftain, who 
was. evidently the head of the assembly. “ But beyond 
doing so very vaguely, you have not told ns who you are, 
uor by whom, nor for what you were pursued.” 

“ Nor can we do so replied Turpin, “ that is a piece 
of knowledge we have determined, at all hazards, to keep 
to ourselves.” 

There was another threatening movement after this 
speech, hut the chief stayed it. 

Turpin continued, — 

“ But from your dress, and the fact of your having 
chosen this lonely and unlikely spot for a secret council, I 
gather that you are partizans of King James, and, under 
that belief, I do not hesitate to say that we are of the 
same faction. Moreover, too, that our journey here was 
for the purpose of joining his army.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the chieftain, “if what yon say i3 
true, then no one will be so pleased to take you hy the 
hand. If you prove false, and traitors, mine shall be the 
first claymore drawn to slay you.” 

“ We have no fear. We have but little proof of the 
sincerity of our words, hut I may state that two of us are 
personally acquainted with the young prince, and it was 
upon the occasion of our parting that we promised, so 
soon as the intelligence should reach us that he had 
planted his standard upon Scottish soil, we would hasten 
to place ourselves beneath his standard, and do battle for 
him as best we might.” 

“ It should he stated also,” said Tom King, “ that we 
were fortuuate enough to render him a service, and in 
tokeu of it he gave each of us a ring, and which was to be 
the means hy which he would recognise as at a future 
date.” 

So Baying, Tom King drew off the ring which Prince 
Charles had given him, and, with a graceful bow, presented 
it to the chieftain, who examined it with the closest atten- 
tion, while the dense throng of Highland warriors looked 
on with curiosity and eagerness. 

“ I know this ring,” said the chiettain ; “ and so far 
what they say is carried out by proof. Whether all is 
true is more than I could take upon myself to decide.” 

“ We will give you our words,” said Turpin “ und, 
among gentlemen, that ought to he sufficient.’ ^ 

“ These are troublous times,” said an aged man. so- 
lemnly, “ and times when all should be distrusted. Our 
lives, our fortunes are in the balance, and it behoves u» 
to be extremely cautious, when so much is at stake. If 
what these gentlemen now say is true, they cannot object 
to what I now propose, which is, that they shall remain 
with us under guard, and accompany us to the meeting 
pines agreed upon, where, if what they say is true, all 
will he well; if false, they shall meet with the death that 
such black liars and base traitors host dose .. Are you 
agreed?” 

A unanimous “We are!” came from the lips oi all 
present. 
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-* We aro willing to abide by your decision, said rurpin ; 
“ for all we desire is to reach with all speed possible the 
young prince's ranks.” . . r , . 

“We go at once, then,” said the tall, noble chieftain, 
who, by his mildness and gentlemanly bearing, presented a 
6troug contrast to the wild spirits by whom he was sur* 
rouuded. 

CHAPTER CXCV. 

CAMRir-s UP LOCHIEL AND HIS TROOPS ESCORT OUR 
FRIKN.h* TO THE VALE OF GLENKINNAN, THE REN- 
DEZVOUS OF THE CLANS. 

The bare outline we have given of this chieftain’s manner 
and appearance, will enable those who are conversant 
■with Scottish history to immediately recognise him. 

It wts the gallant Cameron of Lochiel. 

His name and fame have descended to us in many a 
romance, drama, e^d ballad j and his unfortunate fate is 
deplored by all. 


From his unvarying kind behaviour he had gained tin 
title of the “ Gentle Lochiel,” and yet he was perhaps 
the most powerful chieftain in the highlands. 

It was unquestionably to the temperateness pt ms ma- 
position, and the respect in which he was held by those 
who had assembled at the secret council, that our four 
friends owed their lives. Had he not interposed the 
highlanders would have annihilated them in the 

^Yt^o'ulTseem that the little public-house at which 
our friends had halted had been selected as the meeting- 
place for the heads of the various dan?, m or »r to taS9 

council as to their proceedings. 

It was not, however, until some time a fie ■•wards tnai 
onr friends learned this. „ , , . 

The meeting was just over as Dick descender 
and the one who opeued the door was about to depart, m 
order to ascertain, as a precautionary measure^ that tnere 
were no spies lurking about. 

Our hero was certainly found u. a very ausprcioua 
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situation, and one, unaer the circumstances, that would 
have justified those present in taking some very sum- 
mary proceedings. * 

As it was, they were desired to deliver up tueir wea- 
pons, while a band escorted them to see the f no treachery 
was attempted. 

To all this Tom Jiing cheerfully enough assented, ont 
not so the others. Grumbling, however, would have 
done not the slightest gmii, and so they were compelled 
to submit. 

They were, however, permitted to mount their own 
steeds, and the whole party then set out. 

The journey was a long, and, in consequence of the 
nature of the ground, a most fatiguing one. 

Ou their way, they were joined continually by large 
bodies of men, each one composing the clan of one of the 
chiefs who had assembled at the ‘‘Moray Arms.” 

Lochiel led the van, closely followed by the other 
Camerons. 

Ere two days had elapsed, our friends had succeeded in 
quite gaining the confidence of their guards, so that their 
arms were restored to them ; but, notwithstanding, they 
continued to keep close to them, and had the bighwaj'men 
wished to escape, they would have found it very difficult, 
if not impossible. 

They learned, however, that the place to which they 
were repairing was the Vale of Glenfinnan, which had been 
appointed as a general rendezvous for those who favoured 
King James. 

It was here that they were going to meet the young 
prince. 

A bright sun was shining in a perfectly clear bine sky, 
upon the morning when the party reached their destina- 
tion. 

Their numbers had continually increased, and they now 
counted upwards of eight hundred men, all highlanders 
— or nearly so— inured to every imaginable privation, 
strong, well armed, and ready for any deed, however 
desperate. 

It was a grand and imposing spectacle, for those who 
were there to see it, when the highland troops, in tartan 
array, commenced the descent into the valley. 

The sun had dispersed the mists which at that time 
of year hung generally over and around that spot ; and, 
as they slowly wound down that narrow path, our friends 
gazed with undisguised admiration upon the scene before 
them. 

Glenfinnan is a narrow vale, in which the river Fiunan 
runs between lofty and craggy mountains. At its extre- 
mity is Loch Ghiel, a lake upwards of fourteen miles in 
length ; and it is this beautiful sheet of diaphanic water, 
in which the rugged mountain peaks and the hlue sky are 
duplicated, which gives the valley the grand and magni- 
ficent appearance which it wears. 

But the centre of the peaceful glen was now occupied 
by soldiers, who, from where they stood, perceived the 
approach of their friends, and hailed them with loud cries 
of joyous welcome. 

The total change of scene which this presented to the 
highwaymen was, of course, not without its charm, and 
they were prepared to enter with full spirit into the new 
mode of life open to them. 

And if the reader will reflect upon past events he will 
not feel surprised that they should begin to tire of their 
latter mode of life, which had but few agrceables and a 
myriad perils. 

Above all, was this the case with Tom King. His his- 
tory, which we have given in a former chapter, will serve 
to show that lie had been, by a strange series of events, 
forced to seek a living upon the highway ; it was no_^ as 
with many, from pure choice. 

And now he was tired of the life he had been leading. 
When he looked back to the fearfully narrow escape of 
his life be had had at Tyburn, and remembered the 
horrors of that morning, was always with a deep and 
’insuhduable shuddor. 

No wonder. 

By birth, education, and breeding, Tom King was a 
gentleman, and up to his majority always looked forward 
to being one for the remainder of his days. 

The sudden appearance of his father’s unrecogmzoc *on, 
and the result of the trial, had dispersed all these hopes. 

yci, Tom did not like the idea of continuing to 
rink iower and lower down in life. Kain would bs have 


abandoned his exciting career, despite tlie pie.ueur* 
tachiBg to it ; and in the preseut insurrection he had 
that in the event of the Stuarts proving victonoos. " •> 
should stand a chance of regaining the estates which had 
be-n wrested from him. 

There were many who flocked to the Pretender’s etanaora 
from the same reason. 

At any rate, as lie had before repeatedly said, they 
could not worse their position, let things turn out. as they 
would. 

But in his own miud he took a far more sanguine 
glance at the prospect in the future. He was, in fine, 
enthusiastic in the cause he had espoused, and already 
saw the Hanoverian swept from English soil, and either 
the Pretender or his son seated on the British throne. 

Then, for himself and his friends, the prospect was, if 
possible, more cheering still. Already he saw all four 
high in the estimation of their sovereign— filling honour- 
able situations — their past offences against the laws for- 
gotten and condoned. 

Whether things eventuated in the manner he antici- 
pated can only be seen in time, by tracing the course of 
the different incidents as they arose. 

At any rate, they were about to enter upon quite a new 
phase of existence — quite new to all of them, except 
Claude Duval, who, it was believed, had fought under the 
French flag. 

At length the bottom of the mountain pass was reached ; 
and here, by the orders of their commander, the gentle 
Lochiel, they halted, and formed into two lines, each line 
being three men deep. 

Between the two lines, without their arms, walked 
those prisoners whom they had captured in the various 
skirmishes they had had with the regular troops upon 
their route. 

And now, looking in advance, our friends perceived 
Prince Charles, in a semi-highland dress, standing upon a 
slight eminence in the centre, surrounded by his most 
trusted adherents, who waved their caps as the soldiers 
approached. 

The scene was one of the greatest possible animation, 
nor was the additional enlivenment of martial music want- 
ing, for the bagpipes made the air vocal with their spirit- 
stirring notes. 

In a short time the detachments of troops were arranged 
in a circle round the eminence upon which the young 
prince stood, with his head uncovered, returning the salu- 
tations of the chieftains, and responding to the heart ^ 
“ Deoebs laint an Reogli ” of the men, which was very 
good Erse for “ God Save the King.” 

Seeing himself at last surrounded by wliat had :he out- 
ward appearance of an army, the heart of cue young 
prince grew light within his breast. From the time he 
had left the shores of France he had met with nothing but 
disappo otments, and though this is hardly the place, yet 
we cannat refrain from enumerating a few of them. 

For motives best known to themselves, the French 
promised to afford the Young Pretender all the assistant, 
both in the shape of troops and pecuniary supplies, that 
lay in their power. 

Upon the faith of this, and hacked -by the repeated in. 
vitations of the Earl of Mar, Lord Lovat, and other power, 
ful Scottish noblemen, the Young Pretender embarked on 
board a ship of war of 18 guns, which was joined off Belle- 
isle by the Elizabeth and other ships. 

Ou their way to Scotland, however, they were unlucky 
enough to fall in with a British man-of-war, the Lion , 
commanded by Captain Brett, who immediately bore 
down upon the Elizabeth, the crew of which defended 
themselves with the greatest valour and resolution : and 
although, in the end, they obtained a victory over the 
English ship, it was at the destruction of nearly all their 
own ships, and the Elizabeth was totally disabled; bnt 
she managed, after incredible difficulty, to <ret back to 
Brest. 

This was a serious blow to the Pretender's ente. prise. 
Not only did it render those be had with him dissatisfied, 
but the loss was very great, as the Elizabeth carried, be- 
sides arms and ammunition for several thousand men, 
nearly four hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

But, undismayed by this disaster, the gallant young 
prince continued on his way to Scotland, where he lande® 
on the Isle of Skye. 

And now he met with a fresh disnnroistmeni:. 
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r reucn suddenly backed out of tie affair — or virtually so— 
■■viviaf; him resourceless on a hostile shore. 

The consequence of this disaffection of the Frond; was, 
tnat many of the powerful noblemen, upon whose renre- 
sentations and fidelity he had relied, fell off also. 

But, undaunted where many would have been cast do.vn, 
the young prince persevered against the adverse tide 
which fortune poured upon him, and in the end gained 
the partizansbip of the Camerons, from which moment 
things had looked better; and therefore, in consideration 
ot all these circumstances, it is no wonder that he should 
experience a glow of joy when he positively saw the nucleus 
of an army gathering around him. 


CHAPTER CXCVI. 

PRINCE CHARLES RAISES HIS STANDARD, AND RECEIVES 
A STARTLING COMMUNICATION FROM TOM KING. 
Again and again he bowed to tbe assembled multitude, 
and, amid tbe acclamations of all present, tbe young 
priuce gave the order for his standard to be raised and 
his colours unfurled. 

This was done by brave old Tullibardine. 

Tbe flag was made of ailk, and double the size of any 
that had been formerly used — the colours white, blue, anil 
red silk. 

A soldier assisted the old highland warrior to support 
the long, heavy staff, the sharp point of which could not 
be made to enter the hard, rocky soil. 

The spot where the flag was raised is still pointed out. 
It may be seen to this day by the curious reader who may 
take the trouble to make a pilgrimage to Glenfinnan ; for, 
in order that the event should never be forgotten, Mac- 
donald of Glenualadel erected a small stone tower upon the 
spot, with an inscription on the base in Gaelic Latin and 
English commemorative of tbe occurrence. 

Then, while the beautiful flag streamed out in the pure 
mountain air. Prince Charles, amid a profound silence, 
read a manifesto from his father James Stuart, and the 
commission of regency. 

This over, he made a short but energetic speech to tbe 
men, which was received with loud shouts of joy, while, 
in the words of an eye-witness, “ such loud huzzas and 
skimming of bonnets up into the air, appearing K'-o a 
cloud, was not heard of a long time.” 

The Leurts of all beat high with hope. 

And now onr four highwaymen, thinking it quite time 
they declared themselves, pushed forward as well as they 
were able, and reached at last the base of tbe little emi- 
nence upon which the Pretender was standing. 

At the moment they thus appeared, Cameron of Lochiel, 
who was standing with bis hand clasped by that of bis 
prince, perceived them, and said something in a low tone 
j Charles Stuart, who turned round abruptly. 

It was evident that at the first glance be did not recognise 
tho highwaymen, but that was scarcely more than they 
bad expected, for tbe night when their singular encounter 
took place was a very dark one, and he must necessarily 
have obtained only an imperfect view of tbeir counte- 
nances. 

Moreover, if Dick had forgotten the adventure 
altogether, how very likely it was that tbo young prince 
would do so. 

“ Excuse us, your royal highness,” said Tom King, 
“ but I have fulfilled a promise I made to you some time 
back. Do you remember giving me this ring ?” 

As be spoke, Tom held out between bis fiug©r- + ■ [-):! the 
bauble of which he spoke. 

Lochiel took it from him, and placed it iu the hands of 
the prine© 

“ Ha ! ” He saiu, as the well-remembered jewel met his 
gaze. “ You are the two men who attacked me while dis- 
guised. I was on my way from London.” 

“ You were, my prince, and then.it you'Tecollect, we 
r&*de a promise, which you were pleased to sanction, to 
ik i effect that, as soon as we heard you had raised your 
ttt.iudard, we would hasten to enrol ourselves beneath it.” 

“ You did so,” said Charles Stuart, “ and you are here. 
Believe me, you are most welcome. The incident, from its 
very peculiar nature, has frequently been present in my 
r'l"! • but there seems to be four of you 1 How is that ? ” 

' *' will nardon ua. my prince, for bringing with us 




two of our dearest friends, who will espouse your cause' 
with equal warmth as ourselves.” ■' * 

“ That needs no pardon. The more who join us, tho 
easier will it be for me to regain possession of my own,' 
and the more bloodless will be the struggle.” 

“ I thank your royal highness,” said Tom King. 
“ There is another matter, of the gravest importance, 
about which I wish to apeak, but would fain find ' : oro 
fitting opportunity,” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“ The matter's importaut — yet not urgent.” 

“ I will then dismiss the clans shortly, and, when that 
is done, do you repair to yonder cottage, where I am at 
present lodged, and there you shall have your say to me.” 

As he uttered these words, the prince gracefully held i 
out his hand in true royal fashion. 

Respectfully Tom took it in bis, and, bending down over 
it, with his bat in his left hand, just touched it with his 
lips. 

In this he was followed by his companions, and then all 
four withdrew. 

The business with tbe soldiers lasted for some time 
longer yet, but at last they were all dispersed. 

Ere Tom could gain bis promised audience with tins’ 
rince, tbo day was almost spent, for the sun bad ivith- 
rawn his rays from the water of the lake and was sinking 
fast behind the- mountains. 

As the reader is aware, Tom’s business with Charles 
Stuart was the restoration of th ) papers which had been 
taken from tbe wallet of the unfortunate messenger. 

He went aloue, though his comrades were close at hand. 
Upon receiving permission to enter, Tom found himself 
in a small, scantily-furnished room in a cottage. 

Besides the young prince himself, there were present 
several chieftains of note. 

All looked with great curiosity at Tom King, but 
especially was he regarded by Lochiel. 

“ Your royal highness,” he said, “ I must request you to 
keep secret who and what I am, or, rather, in what cha 
racter you found me.” 

“ Willingly. ” 

“ Then, if you will have patience to hear what I have 
to say, I will put it into as few words as possible,” 

“ la it so important ? ” asked one of the chiefs present, 
and who, by bis appearance, be surmised to be the Earl 
of Mar. 

“ I thirl- it so. If you will permit me to commence, I 
will tell you, and then leave you to judge.” 

There was no reply to this speech, so Tom began — 
“Tbe intelligence, my prince, that you bad landed in 
Scotland fell into my bands iu a strange- manner. A little 
more than a week ago, while in the midland counties of 
England, I was travelling the high-road to Warwick, iu 
company with my three t'rieuds, whom you have this day 
seen. We had been in the saddle many hours, and our 
steeds were tired, so we led them into a meadow on the 
road-side, in order that they might have a rest. 

“ We, too, were tired, and glad enough to lie down ou 
the turf beside our steeds. 

“ Not for long, however, bad we been iu this position, 
when, iu tbo distance, we beard the faint sound produced 
by the coming of a troop of horsemen. 

“ Having no idea who they were, we did not attempt to 
move, but resolved to He still, and allow them to pass us. 

“ To our surprise, however, the horsemen — there wero 
six of them — drew up iu the lane exactly before the bedgv 
behind which we lay concealed.” 

“ A Btrange coincidence,” said the Young Pretender, 
who felt a deep and immediate interest in the narrative, 
which is scarcely to be wondered at, for it was well cal- 
culated to excite it, and the feeling was shared in by all 
the grim highland chiefs around him. 

“ What to make of it we knew not,” continued Tom 
King, “ and, as we wor6 fugitives, the idea very naturally 
took possession of our minds mat tney had some special 
reference to us, and that they had halted where they did 
because they knew it to be our hiding-place. 

“ But we soon found this, our first surmise, v Pj an in- 
correct one, for one of the mounted men spoke 

“ ‘ This place will do as well as any, T fancy,’ ha saidj 
1 if you are quite sure he will pass bora 
“ Then another one replied— 

“ ‘ We are quite sure of that.’ 

“ 1 Then act behind the hedare and wait.’ said the nu» 
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who had first spoken, and who, for certain, was the com- 
mander of the others. 

“ And now I ought not to forget to mention that, tilled 
with curiosity, we crept silently close to the hedge, and 
peered through it. in order to see what kind of men they 
were. 

“ Although it was night, we were well able to do this, 
for the moon was shining with unusual brightness, and 
brought to view the smallest objects. 

“ We s.uv, then, in the first place, that the strange and 
mysterious new-comers w’ere in number six, and that they 
were each mounted on a steed of more than average 
quality. 

“ All six, we found, were dressed pi wisely alike, m 
dark-coloured vestments, and there was no distinction, in 
dress at least, between them. The one who had the com- 
mand bore about him no distinguishing token by which he 
could be recognised from the others. 

“ When the order was given to conceal themselves be- 
hind the hedge, we looked upon our discovery as certain, 
but, strangely enough, they chose the one on the opposite 
side of the way. 

“ They leaped over into the meadow, and then lay per- 
fectly still. 

“ What to make of all this we knew not ; and while we 
were only ruminating upon the subject, the silence was 
disturbed by the faint clatter of horses’ feet. 

“ We did not require to listen iwice to know that it was 
a .single rider who was approaching, nor that his steed 
was coming at a gallop. 

“ Clearly, you will think the men behind the hedge 
were lying in ambush for the one we heard coming, but 
we had no grounds sufficient for us to act, nor did we see 
how we were to interfere. 

“On the horseman came, and at length he come in 
sight. 

“ For some reason or other, he reined in his steed as he 
reached the ambuscade. 

“ At last he came opposite to it. 

“ Just as he did so, a loud voice cried, in startling 
tones — 

“‘Halt!’” 

“ The horseman who had just arrived, we saw wore a 
kind of military costume, and it was only natural that he 
should obey the order with the promptitude he did. 

“ He cheeked his steed. 

“ But before he could look around, and ascertain from 
whence or from whom the order had come, we heard a loud 
report, as of the discharge of several muskets, and then 
the horseman, uttering a loud scream of agony, fell head- 
long, with his steed, into the roadway. 

“ A cloud of thin blue vapour for a moment hid all 
things from our sight, hut a puff of wind carried it com- 
pletely awav.” 


CHAPTER CXCVII. 

OPR FRIENDS ARE APPOINTED AS BODY-GUARD TO THE 
YOUNG PRINCE. 

When Tom King reached this point in his narrative, he 
paused for breath, for be had spoken rapidly, and without 
stopping. 

To his surprise, he found himself surrounded, hemmed 
in by a crowd of eager faces, for, as he had gone on, his 
auditors had, in the intensity of their interest, lessened 
little by little the space which intervened between them 
ant'd they could positively come no closer. 

However, when he paused, they drew hack again, but 
they were still intent and listening eagerly fav the next 
word he should utter 

Not only was there The interest the narrative itself 
excited, hut in addition the fact pressed sternly upon them 
that all that they had hitherto heard was but the prelude 
of something that closely touched themselves. 

“Proceed!” said the young prince; “let us u„ar the 
Us^r-el of this most mysterious and horrible affair.” 

v will, your royal highness As you mey easily 
wiimise, we were at first completely overwhelmed with 
horror, and were unable to move ; but soon another phase 
vn the drama developed itself, which had the effect of 
immediitcfy restoring to us the use of our lost faculties. 

“There was a movement on the opposite side of the 
Sedge where the assassins had concealed themselves 


“ Doubtless they were about to consummate their 
hellish purpose. 

“ But the sound, slight as it was, was enough to release 
us from the enchainment of our minds, and as if domi- 
nated by tbe same impulse, we all four sprang to our feet 
and dashed into the lane. 

“ Before, however, we could reach the spot where the 
murdered man lay, the six men had crawled through the 
hedge on their side. 

“ We met over the dead body — for both parties directel 
their steps to that one point, and reached it at the same 
moment. 

“ We had our swords drawn, and the hilts tightly in 
our grasp. 

“ So had they. 

“ Moreover, they out-numbered us ; for, as I have said, 
they were six, we were four. 

“ We did not make an attack upon them, however, with- 
out first demanding an explanation of the causes that led 
to the commission of the foul deed we had witnessed ; hut, 
beyond saying that he was a traitor and a rebel, we could 
learn nothing. 

“The man they had shot down was not dead; though, 
of course, had it not been for our intervention, they would 
quickly have extinguished the last spark ol life remaining 
in his body. 

“In brief, we fought tbe villains — for they are deserving 
of no better name — and worsted them. 

“ All hut two were beaten to the ground, and these, in 
the most abject manner, sued for quarter, which we did 
not hesitate to grant to them, ou condition of their throw- 
ing down their arms, and telling us all they knew of the 
affair. 

“ It was from the lips of these men that I first learned, 
my prince, that you had landed on the northern shores of 
Scotland, and were about to raise an army and invade 
England. 

“ In addition to this they told ns that information had 
been given by a spy, that a messenger from you to the 
chief Jacobites in London would pass that way, and that 
he would carry with him papers of vast importance. 

“ To our inquiries whether that was the reason why 
they had been sent out upon such a brutal errand, they 
answered in the affirmative. And the sole reason they 
could give for the sanguinary deed was, that it was ex- 
pected to find upon liis person a list of names which 
would enable them to arrest tbe principal adherents <e 
tbe house of Stuart then residing in London or i»s 
vicinity.” 

A loud, angry, guttural shout came from the throats . . 
the highland chieftains and Prince Charles as they were 
made the recipients of this news, and their pale, stern 
faces, showed how deeply they felt the danger in which 
their cause and lives bad been. 

But the deep desire they felt to hear the remnant — for 
they could tell Tom King’s narrative was now rapidly 
approaching a termination — made them curb as much as 
possible all outward manifestation of their feelings. 

Amid a partial silence he continued — 

“ These two men, whom wc found afterwards were sol- 
diers, we suffered to escape ; and then, having done so, 
we turned our attention to the wounded messenger. 

“ The moon still shone brightly, and showed ns his 
figure very distinctly. 

“ Tbe horse was quite dead. 

“ But his rider lived. 

“ Assuring him that we were friends, he with Ins latest 
breath confirmed w’.iat the men had told us, and, having 
giveu a cheer for Prince Charlie, he expired.” 

The eyes of the hold highlanders glistened, and the 
angry expression of their faces was softened somewhat 
when they thought of the loyalty of their countryman. 

“And m-w,” said Tom, “I shall be obliged to speak of 
myself. Believe roe, mv prince, that 1 am sincerely 
devoted to your cause • and so I resolved that, come what 
might, papers of so dangerous a character to you as 1 
supposed those were carried by the messengei , should 
never fall into your enemies’ hands ; and so, loathsome as 
the task was, I stooped down to search tbo pockets of the 
murdered man. 

“ The result of that search, my prince, is here, i 
tender yon the papers in the same condition as I founci 
them in the wallet of the messenger. They have been u> 
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my possession ever since, and during that time they have 
been touched and read by no one.” 

With these words, Tom King took from his pocket the 
packets of papers, ami bending upon one knee, presented 
them to his prince. 

Blood was upon them in many places. 

And now the highlanders, but tor the respect they ielt for 
young Charles Stuart, would have crowded around onr 
.‘iiend with every manifestation of friendship j hut as it 
wa3, they held back. 

The prince rose from tne rude chair in the cottage, 
upon which he had been sitting, at the same time extend- 
ing his hand to Tom King, and assisting him to rise like- 
wise. 

Then he placed his right hand upon the shoulder of the 
highwayman and spoke. 

The tones of his voice were deep and fervent. 

“ For the great service you have rendered me,” he said, 
I shall never be able to show myself sufficiently grateful. 

1 am poor in thanks, and never had the gift of eloquently 
expressing myself in words. But, if 1 cannot speak, I can 
act, and you will find that 1 shall do so on the present 
occasion in a manner that will please and satisfy all ; for, 
had these papers been taken possession of by our foes, we 
should have been irredeemably ruined.” 

Tom bowed. 

There was a pleased feeling at his heart. 

He had done a service, and it had been appreciated. 

Still he did not wish the young ehivalric prince to bestow 
the meed of honour upon him only, and, therefore, he took 
the earliest opportunity to state that his three friends had 
been animated by precisely the same feelings as he had, 
and desired that they might meet with a reward equal to 
his own. 

This speech still further increased the admiration which 
the highlanders felt for our friend, for, let them have been 
as rude and unpolished as they may, they yet were able to 
properly appreciate magnanimity and courage — two 
qualities that must of necessity ever go together. 

“ Call them hither,” said the prince. 

This was done. 

Our three friends, who had been outside during the 
whole of this scene, received the summons to enter with 
some surprise. 

“It fills my heart with joy,” said Prince Charles, as ho 
gazed upon the forms of the four highwaymen, “ and I am 
sure it must all those friends who are here present, to 
gaze upon such staunch friends to our cause, and such brave 
men. But,” he added, turning to Tom King, “ it is to you 
that I feel myself most specially indebted, and so I say to 
you, name your own reward for what you have done.” 

“ I am more than repaid,” replied Tom, “ by possessing 
the kind opinion ot your royal highness.” 

This speech pleased and flattered the Pretender, 

It seemed as though he already held the sceptre in his 
grasp. 

“ But,” he added, “ there must oe something you can 
wish for. Let me know what it 's r you wish to please 
me. If in my power, your request shall be granted.” 

“ We have no other wish than to serve your royal high- 
ness,” replied Tom King. “ Will you permit us to join 
your ranks ? ’* 

“We have already done so,” replied Charles, “ hut I 
will name something. 1 admire you. You are all four 
truly brave men, and I should like you to form a species 
of hodv-guard abaut my person. Will you do this ? ” 

“ Willingly, my prince 1 I am glad you made the pro- 
posal, for it is one I should never have presumed to ask 
myself. You will indeed confer a high honour upon us, | 
aud reward our services more richly than they deserve.” 

“Not so — not so!” replied the prince. “What is 
your opinion, my friends ? ” he continued, turning to the 
ebiefs, who were around him. “ Can I place too high a 
value upon the service which these men have collectively 
and individually rendered us ? ” 

“No — no!” they cried, with one accord. o — no! 

Hurrah ! for the brave Southrons ! ” 

As soon as the tumult had a little subsided, Lochiel 
•li pped forward. 

lie looked upon our trienas. 

“ Do you accept,’ he asked, “ the post which your 
p nice offers you ? Are you content with that as a reward 
for all that you have done ? ” 

“We aiv more than satisfied! We trill defend him to 


the last gasp, and he need fear nothing from his enemies 
while we are round him.” 

Little by little the story of the assassinated messenger 
was diffused among the troops ; and so, ere long, the four 
highwaymen found themselves treated wherever they 
went with the greatest consideration and respect. 

Better days we hope are in store for them than any 
they have yet seen, but at present we have only the lio]i6 
to rely upon. 

We must, with what patience we can, continue to watch 
the progress qf events as we have hitherto done. 

CHAPTER CXCVIII. 

THE YOUNw, RF.TENDF.R SUFFERS HIMSELF TO BE DELUDED 
BY Ills TRANSIENT TRIUMPHS. 

Every hour which now elapsed only served to show fresh 
men flocking to the standard of the Pretender, whose 
troops now began to assume the appearance of a regular 
army. 

But all these proceedings had not taken place without 
attracting a great deal of notice to them, and the result 
was that Sir John Cope, the commander-in-chief of the 
forces in the south of Scotland, received instructions to 
raise what force he could, and march against the rebels. 

Intelligence of this soon reached the Pretender’s camp, 
who, under the advice of his chiefs, set his troops in mo- 
tion, and began liis march southward, their avowed object 
being to take possession of the palace of St. James’s, in 
London. 

By the intimate knowledge of the mountain passes 
which some of the highlanders possessed, they were able, 
without much trouble, to elude the force under Sir John 
Cope. 

The two armies passed each other in Argyleshire, and 
the young prince proceeded to Perth. 

Of this place they took possession, without the least 
resistance being offered them ; in fact, they were much 
strengthened, for they were joined by the Duke of Perth, 
Lord Hurray, Lord Nairn, and many others of less note, 
yet all powerful men. 

Flushed with their success, aud auguring from it the 
most favourable conclusions, the rebel army left Perth 
behind them, and pushed forward rapidly, the point to 
which they were direetiug their steps being the city of 
Edinburgh. 

This they reached in three days. 

They found the ancient city in a very defenceless state, 
and, as their numbers were now very formidable, they 
took possession of it with very little trouble. 

Here they supplied themselves with arms and ammuni- 
tion, and on the following day marched out to attack the 
royal army under the command of General Cope. 

The two opposing forces came in sight of each other at 
a place which will he ever memorable in English history. 

This was Preston Pans. 

Early in the morning the Pretender’s troops made a 
furious attack upon their foes, and threw them into un- 
speakable confusion. 

The conflict was a desperate one, but at leugth the 
Young Pretender gained a complete victory over his foes, 
and compelled them to fly before him like chaff before the 
wind. 

Still more elated, they marched hack to Edinburgh, and 
the next morning attacked the castle, which had been put 
in the best possible posture for defence by the governor. 

But it would seem that the rebels were destined to carry 
all before them. 

They were now, at least, twelve thousand strong. 

Leaving Edinburgh, and indulging in the wildest hopes 
of ultimate success, they determined to penetrate into 
England. 

In accordance with this determination, they proceeded 
to Carlisle, and, much to the surprise of the inhabitants of 
that city, they were discovered one momlng as the leg 
cleared off surrounding the walls. 

This unexpected sight filled them with a paric from 
which they never recovered. The most exaggerated 
accounts had reached them of the power of the rebels', 
and they felt that their last hour was come. 

But, when the attack was made upon this city, great 
•lifficultv was excerienced in carivimr it. for a dt-ss .' rate 
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resistance was made at the eleventh hour. It, however, 
availed nothing. The young prince was again a victor. 

It can easily be understood how rapidly people would 
flock to his standard under such circumstances as these ; 
and, indeed, the manner in which their imbers increased 
was really astounding. 

The French, too, now that uiey saw some prosper of 
the Pretender carrying out his original intention, hastened 
to send arms, ammuuitiou, and money to his asssistance, 
all of which were very thankfully received. 

But during this time the English Government was not 
idle, and the king thought fit to send his son, the Duke of 
Cumberland, at the head of eight battalions, and nine 
squadrons just '..turned from service abroad, to march 
against them. 

But, in tho meanwhile, tne young prince, by the counsel 
of his officers, lost no time in following up the advantages 
he had gained, and he continued his course for some time 
longer into the very heart of England. 

It will be noticed that we have not entered into the 
details of this episode in the lives of the highwaymen. 
There is so little always to vary the monotony of a sol- 
dier’s life, almost constantly on duty, that particulars 
would but bo destructive to interest. 

In consequence of tho favour with which they were 
looked on by the prince and the whole body of the sol- 
diery, they fared much better than many of the others 
did. From this circumstance, however, it must not be 
inferred that they had no privations to endure, but then 
they were tolerably inured to hardships of all kinds. 

As, however, the rebel army got farther into England, 
so did their dangers and difficulties increase. They no 
longer met with the easy victories which they had done 
hitherto. Every point had to bo contended with the 
sword’s point. 

And now, to add to the young chief's troubles, disaffec- 
tion arose among tho troops. The highland chiefs, as 
they got nearer to the object, got more and more fright- 
ened at its magnitude, and would willingly have with- 
drawn, 

England was to them a term incognita, aud they ad- 
vanced with much the same feelings as the ancients when 
first prosecuting their discoveries. 

It was in vain the prince exhorted them not to leave 
him and abandon his enterprise when so close upon 
achievement. They grew more obstinate, and at last 
refused to proceed altogether. 

This was a dilemma which the prince was very far 
from anticipating. 

There was, of course, much danger in advancing, but, 
perhaps, not any more than there would be in retreating. 
Either way they would have to cut their way through an 
army, for they were menaced both in frout and rear. 

To remain undecided, moving neither one way or the 
other, would be utter ruin, for it would give time for the 
two armies to coalesce, and then, hemmed in eom.ietely, 
what could they hope to do ? 

At last they began that disastrous retreat, so well 
remembered by tho student of English history, and which, 
while it crushed the present rising, effectually put an end 
to all hopes of the Stuarts regaining possession of the 
throne. 

It was with heavy and reluctant hearts that our friends 
turned their backs upon their undertaking. Such a 
course was entirely foreign to their nature. Rather than 
have retreated, they would have walked boldly and fear- 
lessly to certain death, 

But, under existing sircumsranees, what could they do ? 
The more they saw of the young prince, the more they 
liked him, aud the more deeply they sympathised with his 
unfortunate situation. With that chivalric feeling, which ( 
formed so important an element in their dispositions, they I 
resolved to stand by him to the last. 

The post of body-guard, to which they had been 
appointed, ' maintained throughout the whole of the 
campaign. 

Between the ' oul & Pretender and Tom King mere 
arose a warm feeling of friendship. At his earnest solici- 
tations, the highwayman had acquainted him with the 
melancholy details of his history. 

Their ages, too, were similar ; and so this friendship, 
strange as it may at fast sight seem, was not much, to bo 
wondered at. 

iieanlv did all four teel for the distress oi tho Pretender, 


when his army, of which ho had had such great expecta- 
tions, fairly turned their backs upo” London, and began 
their retreat. 

Sanguine and enthusiastic as he was, ho hau continued 
to hope on, and had never allowed himself to be cast down 
by any adverse circumstance. Now, however, it was 
impossible for him to hope any longer; the bright vision 
which he had had before him from the earliest moment of 
bis existence faded away. 

From town to town, from city to city, they weui, en- 
during greater hardships than could bo conceived, and 
those of the populace who had been favourable to them, 
when there was a chance of their gaining their ends, now 
turned against them with the utmost fury. 

The consequence of this was, that all order was lost. 
The troops no longer marched in companies, but diffused 
themselves in every direction, committing excesses of all 
kinds. 

It may be imagined with what different feelings the 
young prince re-entered the towns of which he had taken 
possession during his advance. Then his heart was elate 
with joy. He saw in the distance the great project of hie 
life achieved. Now all was at an end. 

No matter what may he the prejudices or new sympathies 
of any one, it is impossible not to feel a deep interest and 
pity for the fate of this young man. 

Like his father before him, ho had only been made 
tL„ tool of others, who desired to gain their own ends, 
not his. 

At length the borders of Scotland were reached, and 
the soldiers, now that they found their feet upon their 
native soil, felt ashamed of their fears, and expressed a 
return of that bravery and courage for which they have 
always been celebrated. 

They resolved even yet not to abandon the Pretender’s 
cause, but make a bold and vigorous stand. 

But it was too late. 

Awful words ! 

They seem like a death knell. 

Too late ! 

TLe resolution was ODe that should have been m.id» 
long ago. 

The government had had time to take such measures 
as would effectually crush the insurrection, even though 
it was thrice as great and thrice as pow erful as it then 
was. 

The kiug’s troops, under the command of the Duke of 
Cumberland, were hard apon their track. 

Sanguine to the last, the Pretender hoped that this 
most desperate chance would enable him to retrieve hi* 
shattered fortunes. 


CHAPTER CXCIX. 

WHICH RELATES HOW THE HEBEI, ARMV AND THE KING’* 

TROOPS TOUGHT A PITCHED BATTLE UPON CULLODEN 

MOO It. 

Not to weary the reaaer too much with historic details, 
wo will pass over all the minor incidents which occurred, 
and present to him a scene fall of grandeur, magnificence, 
and horror. 

It is the night before the battle or Culloden — that 
struggle upon which depended everything. 

The two armies had halted at some distance from each 
other ; but both, naving decided on a pritehed battle, de- 
termined to abide the issue of the day. 

In the rebel camp — for such we must perforce denomi- 
nate it — all is bustle and excitement, despite the fatigue 
from. which all suffered. 

The young prince was much agitated, nor could all the 
assurances of his friends tend in any way to calm him. 

He felt with fall intensity the importance of the coming 
struggle. 

Lnt there was a little tent pitched not tar from th® 
one appropriated to the use of the Pretender, and, from 
among all the others dotted over the plu : a, we select that 
one for our especial consideration. 

The weather was bitter cold, but it! this tent them 
blazed, in a kind of iron-basket in the centre, a good fire, 
round which were seated four familiar faces. 

Does the reader require to be told who they are P 

The fatigue and harassment of the campaign had left 
its traces upon them. 
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i'hev were pale and thin, with their features sharp and 
iMttcfied. 

A,! out Tom King looked sombre. 

He all through had felt, and still continued to ,eei, us 
deep an interest in the whole struggle as though he had 
been the priuce himself, and though he felt ill at ease 
about the morrow yet his enthusiasm would no f allow 
him to show it. 

He was elate. 

“ Do not look so moody, my friends,” he said. “ Fr w .j 
to-morrow all will he changed, for I have still the greatest 
confidence in the highland broadswords. There is not a 
man who is not fully conscious that all will depend npou 
this day's issue.” 

“ That may be,” said Claude Duval j “ and I sincerely 
trust that so it mdy turn out, hut 1 fear it will not.” 

“And I,” said Sirteen-String Jack; “in fact, I look 
upon the Pretender’s cause as perfectly hopeless.” 

“ But you will not desert it on that account ? ” asked 
Tom, eagerly. 

“ Certainly not. Having gone so far, I will see the 
end.” 

“ And you, Dick ? ” 

“ Of course, I shall remain with you. I hope we shall 
all cling together ! To-morrow will be a sharp contest, 
thitherto, you must remember, we have been fortunate 
enough to escape without a wound. Whether we shall do 
so or not to-morrow is another matter.” 

“ Do not anticipate evil, Dick,” said King. “ You seem 
very gloomy to-night ; to be sure, there is cause for 
gloominess.” 

“ It may oe, Tom, that this is destined to he the last 
time we shall all four sit together. I do feel very heavy 
at my heart, but that is a thing no one can help.” 

“ For one,” said Duval, “ 1 always cling to the belief 
that there sometimes comes such things as presentiments 
of danger.” 

“ Talk upon some other subject,” said Tom King. 
“ The more you dwell ' upon such imaginary evils, tlie 
more terrible they become.” 

“ True — true ! But let me ask you to speak candidly, 
and say what chance yon think there is of any good 
coming of this rash undertaking.” 

“ Tilings do not look very promising just now, to he 
sure,” replied King ; •“ but yet 1 do not despair.” 

“ Nor I, exactly ; hut from one of the spies I learned 
the British army is much superior to ours in point of 
numbers and weapons ; and not only that, the men are all 
thoroughly rested.” 

“Which cannot be said of ours,” chimed in Sixteen- 
String Jack. “ Such a miserable lot of half-starved 
wretches 1 never remember to have seen.” 

■ “ But they have true courage and are strong, and so the 
king’s troops will find them to-morrow.” 

“ You will, perhaps, think it Polish,” said Dick Turpin, 
“hut I cannot divest myself of the idea that fate has all 
along been unpropitious to this enterprise. There has 
been nothing gained as yet, and I do not believe there 
ever will. Too much valuable time was wasted at the 
first — time which they should have employed in active 
op nations against the enemy. Time tost can never be 
regained. It afforded the government the opportunity of 
concerting the most summary proceedings against ns. 
Tom, my friend, rely upon it, we have lost the day. The 
young prince, Charles Edward Stuart, will Tetiie into 
that, obscurity from which he has emerged, and never fce 
heard of more.” 

Tom King shook his head. 

“ I am of that opinion,” said Juval. 

“And so am 1,” coincided Jack. 

“ You are all against me, then ? ” said Tom ; and as he 
asked the question, there was just the least tinge of vexa- 
ti. in perceptible in the tone of his voice. 

“We are.” 

“ 1 am sorry to hear you say as much,” he i spiled,' 
“ very sorry.” r 

“ But in a few \ours we shall know the worst,.” i 

“ Or the best-" ’ i 

1! Yes, or the best; but I should say the former wo’Td 
he most likely as regards ourselves.” I 

“ I cannot help yourbeiug ot such an opinion ; out, my r 
ti-ienus, for the sake of all of us, and for the sake of the I 
•oumr oriuce, who has acted so well to us, do not go out I 


to-morrow to the conflict with suen thoughts as thos»- 
upon your minds.” 

“ How can it be helped ? ” 

“ That I leave to yourselves ; but you cannot do other 
wise than agree with me in saying that were such a 
feeling general throughout the armv, defeat would be 
inevitable.” 

“ So it would.” 

“ Confidence in a cause or undertaking goes a long way 
towards insuring its success.” 

“ 1 know that,” said Turpin, “and will try my best to 
look on the bright side of things. You ought to know 
that I am not one given to despondence.” 

“ That is true, 1 admit.” 

I “ Look 1 ere, Tom, I will promise you this, and I should 
not be afr id to say that Claude and Jack will promise 
you'the s .me thing.” 

“ Whr ; is it ?” 

“ Whi , that to-morrow — or, rather, to-day, for it is now 
long past midnight— in the struggle we will, as much 
for your sake as anything, cast our own feelings and 
prejudices on one side, and use our best individual ex- 
ertions in the coming fray. Do you promise. Jack ? ” 

“ Willingly.” 

“ And you, Claude ? ” 

“ Host certainly.” 

“ 1 am glad to hear as much,” said Tom King ; “ do 
not forget, 1 pray, how much depends upon the issue of 
to-morrow’s conflict. It will either make or ruin ns.” 

“ No, no,” said Turpin, “ I will not say that.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because it would not be true.” 

“ But I maintain it would ” 

“ How can that be ? ” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“ With all my heart. 1 giant, in the first place, thi.a i' 

the Young Pretender ” 

“ He is no pretender.” 

“ Well, then, the young prince. I say I am willing to 
grant that if he gains the day our position may be much 
bettered ; but 1 do not see that it follows we should he 
any worse off if lie loses than we were before we joined 
ourselves to his fortunes.” 

“ 1 don’t say we should ; hut what I meant was, there 
would be no hope of quitting our late mode of life upou 
the road.” 

“ Nor, to tell the truth,” said Dick Turpin, “ do I par- 
ticularly wish to do so. Next to it, the life of a soldier 
must be most adventurous and exciting, but 1 am sure 1 
shall never prefer it.” 

“ And shall you never tire of the highway ? ” 

“ Who knows ? 1 fear there is not much chance of our 
doing anything else. Our lives are now doubly forfeit, 
aud to hope for pardon or mercy would he mere folly. As 
we have been so must we be.” 

“ Let us defer the consideration of that until after th. 
battle. But there is one point in connexion with it wbicl 
we have not hitherto touched upon, hut yet which 1 
should like you to attentively consider.” 

. “ What is it, Tom ? Speak out.” 

“ I will. Let us suppose the battle over, the king 
troops victorious, and the young prince defeated.’.’ 

“ That is a very rational and probable supposition, in 
deed,” broke in Claude Duval. 

“ It may be.” 

“ But go on.” 

“ Will you listen to me ? ” 

“ Certainly we will.” 

“Well, then,” resumed Tom, who was not altogether 
pleased with his companions’ manner, “ supposing that 
things should eventuate in the manner 1 have spoken of, 
the young prince’s position, assuming that he should 
escape death or capture, will be a most dangerous one, 
will it not ? ” 

“ It will, indeed.” 

‘ But what should you do under the cirenmstances ? ” 

“ In what way ? ” 

“ I mean should you depart in the best way you are 
„ule, or should you consider it your duty to stick by 
Priuce Charlie to the last ? ” 

“ I don’t know for the last” 

“ I mean until we have seen him disposed in some place 
of safety. Whether you do or not, 1 consider liiai you 
are in duty bound to do so. Ke appointed us, as a totes 
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of' hia esteem, tu be his body guard, and that, too, at a 
time when thing: looked promising; and no amount of 
reasoning will make me think it lees than an act of base- 
lines to desert him in the hour of difficulty and danger.” 

“ You are chivalric, Tom, to a degree.’ 

“No matter, I feel that I am rich 1 ” 

“And so do we. Until you mentioned it, we never 
gave the matter the least th r;gbt ; but rest assured, 
let the fortune of war be wlia-* i. will, we, like you, wall 
bold bv him until we see him in safety — seated either on 
the British throne, or landed on some shore where hr will 
be out of the reach of his foes.” 

“ We are, then, it seems, quite agreed upon this point. 

I am glad of it. But morning- cannot be far distant; let 
us, ere it comes, obtain vvliat sleep and rest we can, for 
who knows low long it may be before wo have another 
opportunity P * 

CHAPTER CC. 

DICK TURPIN SAVES THE LIFE OF CHARLES STUART, THE 

10UNG FRET BINDER, AT THE RATTLE OF CULLODEN. 
Mistilv, gloomily, coldly, and cheerlessly dawned the 
morning which preeeded the dread battle of Cullodeu. 

So dark was it that neither army was astir until a 
much later hour than they had intended. 

The heavens were covered with one huge black cloud, 
which, like a funeral pall, bid the face of the god of day, 
whose beams should otherw ise, for an hour before, have 
revivified the earth. 

Prince Charles, when he perceived the aspect of the 
weather, and noted the absence of the sun, drew an unfa- 
vourable augury from both events, and allowed his spirits 
to become proportionably depressed. 

Unlike the savage and ruthless Duke or Glo’ster, he 
was not endued with that philosophic force which Sliaks- 
peare has, iu common with many of his other characters, 
assigned to him ; and so the young prince could not chase 
* way the ominous effect it had upon him by thinking, as 
he did, upon a similar occurrence iu the well -remembered 
scene before tlie battle of Bosworth Field, where tip asks 
vho bas seen tlie sun, and is replied to, that be baa not 
yet broken forth : — 

Then lie disdains to shine -for by the clock, 

He should have braved the east an hour ago : 

Not shine to-day ! Why, wliat is that to me, 

More than to Richmond? for the self-same heaven 
That frowns on me, looks lowering upon him ! 

But,, as we have said, the young prince could not draw | 
consolation from suck a source ; and though those around 
him endeavoured to rally him, the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock in the forenoon before the 
opposing forces fairly came iu contact with each other ; 
hut, from that moment, a struggle commenced of so san- 
guinary a character as bad never before been known. 

The highlanders, although some discontent bad arisen 
respecting the position the several elans occupied, behaved 
with great valour and intrepidity. 

To add to their difficulties, a fine, sharp, sleety rain, of 
that kind so common in Scotland, began to fall. It was 
carried by a high wind into their faces, which, accustomed 
as they were to inclement weather, baffled and confused 
fliem. 

As for the royalists, they felt comparatively little or no 
inconvenience from it, for they bad the wind and rain to 
their backs instead of to their faces. 

It bas been general on the part of those antagonistic 
to the Stuart cause to describe the young scion, Charles 
Ildward, as a young man destitute of personal courage, 
and especially is the statesman Horae® Walpole notice- 
able for this, but there are two sides to all questions, and 
it is hardly likely that we should be correctly Ortea^od 
by our enemies. 

The fact was, . -mce Charles bad round L necessary 
and advisable to adopt the costume of bis owu men in 
order that be might not be recognizable from tbs 
mass except by those who knew him. As must be well 
knawn to all, the government bad offered a reward of 
£30,000 to any one who should take him prisoner either 
dead or alive, and we shall see presently bow this circum- 
stance actually turned out favourable to the prinoe, instead 

adverse, as any one would think. 

The four highwaymen, with him in tlieir centre could 


be seen in the very thickest of the fray, urging ttic men 
to make still greater efforts, and using every possible 
argument they could to induce them to do so. 

Very soon, however, was the disagreeable conviction 
[ forced upon those best qualified to form an opinion that 
I the hope of the Stuarts gaining a victory was but slight 
indeed. The highlanders, bold as they were, could not 
make any impression ou the English bay net— the most 
formidable of all weapons in the hands of a dei<"-imued 
infantry. 

Onwards— imperceptibly at firsr, but yve there was a 
movement— came the British troops, and, ns a mnlter of 
course, as they pressed forward, so did the highlanders 
retreat. 

But the advantage gained by the king’s troops was only 
temporary. The moor in many places was little better 
than a treacherous bog or morass, and, fearful lest the soft, 
oozy mud should ingulf them, they held back. 

This moment was seized upon by the prince’s troops to 
make a furious charge upon their foes, nor was the oppor 
tunity ill-chosen. 

Prince Charles himself, mounted upon a powerful war- 
horse, and surrounded by bis body-guard, the four high- 
waymen, led the way; and this was an act which excited 
tlie utmost enthusiasm of his men, aud made them second 
his efforts with unparalleled intrepidity. 

The royalist trOLps wavered. 

One of the first to note this was the prince. 

Joy, and triumph, and hope beamed in his eye ; aud, 
bolding bis claymore aloft, ho cried aloud to bis followers 
in tlieir native tongue. 

They dashed impetuously onwards. 

But the royalists bad received a reinforcement, and came 
to a stand. 

The infantry sank down, and presented a triple row 
of bristling steel bayonets, which looked as solid as a 
wall. 

And here, it should be stated, that the Dnke of Cum- 
berland, brother to King George the Second, and com- 
mander of the troops, found a new mode of using the 
bayonet, which was put into execution with terrible 
effect. 

It may be briefly described in a few words. 

The usual plan was for the bayout't-man to attack the- 
swordsman facing him ; but, instead of this, the left-hand 
bayonet-mau attacked the swordsman fronting bis right- 
hand man. From this it will be seen that be was covered 
by bis adversary's target, where he was open on his left,, 
and his adversary's right was open to him. 

This change produced an inconceivable difference. 
Puzzled at this fresh mode of fighting, the highlanders 
staggered. 

Following up their advantage the bayouet-inen pressed 
more closely upon them, until they forced them to retreat. 

It was in vain that the young prince and the gallant 
hearts he bad around him strove to once more rally their 
almost defeated troops. They were deaf to all commands, 
all entreaties, aud all threats ; and, at last, fairly turned 
and fled. 

Prince Charles made a bold stand to the last, resolved 
that no effort of bis own should be wantiug to insure tlie 
victory; but, while iu the very act of beating back a» 
enemy, bis claymore, which bad hitherto served him so- 
wed, snapped off suddenly, about six inches from the hilt, 
leaving him, for a moment, utterly defenceless. 

His foes pressed closely upon him, aud one would as- 
suredly have taken his life bad not Dick Turpin, with the 
greatest promptitude, sprung forward, aimed a pistol, 
hastily drew the trigger, and fired. 

The reader knows already that it was very rarely indeed 
Dick missed his mark ; and this time he assuredly did not, 
for the soldier, with an awful death -shriek, fell backward* 
on the battle-field. 

“Alight, myprince!” cried Turpin, ’Hurriedly. “Down! 
down ! it is our only chance ! They are upon us!” 

Seizing the Young Preterder by the arm, lie half 
dragged, half-assisted him from his horse. 

Then followed a volley of musketry, which, if he had 
been in the saddle, would assuredly Rave raddled the 
prince with bullets. 

As it was, he was safe, or comparatively so, but Pi* 
king’s troops at that moment made a sudden charge. 

Both turned to fly. 

The prince had hold o( the highwayman by me vvn 
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[the banditti in the cavern afford the fugitive prince protection.] 


But one or both of them, in their blind haste, caught 
their feet against some obstacle, and were thrown heavily 
to the ground. 

Ere they could regain their feet, something fell with 
terrific force upon them. 

The nest moment the right wing of the royal army 
rushed over them at full speed. 

Tom King, Sixteen-String Jack, and Claude Duval had, 
in th( rapid encounter, got iu some way separated from 
them. 

. Jhey were on foot, and armed to the teeth, and well, 
indeed, was it for their safety that they were, for the tide 
of battle that drifted them from the side of the prince 
earned them into the Tery thickest of the fight, where they 
had to use every exertion to defend themselves. i 

As it was, Claude Duval was struck down by a bullet, ; 
and as hi. companions feared, killed, and though they ! 
would fain have ascertained the extent of his injuries, and, 
if possible, have got him on his feet, yet they were unable 
to do sc without running the risk of being thrown down 


laud trampled to death, so impetuous was this last aud 
| decisive charge of the king’s troops. 

| Like the rest, therefore, they scattered before it, and 
. finding that there was no hope of gaining the day, and that 
their lives depended upon their speedy flight, they managed 
to escape with only one or two trifling hurts. 

But when, after for an hour or so fleeing from their foes, 
i they sunk exhausted on tho ground, they began to entertain 
| the most serious misgivings for their comnanion’s fate, 

| and for the young prince’s also. 

But the only chance they had of safety was to remaht 
where they were for some time, at least. 

So soon, however, as it was prudent for them to do so, 
they determined to rise aud seek them. 

| The hearts of both were heavy, and, not only that, they 
.were filled with disappointment; Tom King especially so, 
.for he had, up to the last, hugged the belief that thy 
Pretender’s army would prove the victors. t 

Now, however, he saw that hope entirely lust. The 
downfall of ths Stuarts was complete, and from such a 
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defeat as that which tl-*y met at the fatal battle on Cul 
loden Moor, he felt certain they would never recover 

But we shall see what next took place in this crisis in 
our mends’ affairs. 

CHAPTER CCL 

TOM KINO AND SIXTEEN -STRING JACK SEARCH THE BATTLE- 
FIELD BY TORCHLIGHT FOR THEIR HISSING COMRADE*. 
It is the night after the battle of Culloden. 

The strife of battle is over. 

Heaps of dead and dying strew the plain. 

From the latter there comes incessantly a terrible 
groaning sound. At times it is louder than others, as 
some chill blast of air sweeps over the bleak moor, 
augmenting the sufferings of those who He there helpless 
to move. 

The a ggregation of sound which rose from the hundreds 
of parched and burning throats was truly horrible. It 
was the representative of a world of agony. 

An almost full moon showed her face uow and then as 
gaps in the clouds occurred, revealing upon such occasions 
with greater distinctness the melancholy spectacle. 

Different portions of the plain are also brought into vivid 
relief by pine-wood torches, borne by those who have come 
to search for some friend or relative among the ghastly 
mass. 

Other figures, too, could have been seen creeping 
stealthily about. They were the plunderers of the slain. 

How much additional pain these wretched carrion 
caused, no tongne can tell. 

Very few upon the battle field who wore the Highland 
dress were left aUve. They had not fallen until they had 
not breath and strength enough left to stand. 

The Duke of Cumberland, with the natural ferocity of 
bis disposition, had given his men the order, in a signifi- 
cant tone, “ to take no prisoners.” 

All knew what was meant, and the savage order was 
ruthlessly carried out. 

Among those who bore torches and searched among the 
dyiug and the dead, seeking for a familiar face, were two 
old friends of the readers. 

Each carried a blazing torch in his left hand, and a 
sword in his right. 

The features of both, as they were occasionally seen 
with more than usual plainness, bore upon them the im- 
press of fatigue and disappointment. 

“ This is weary work, Tom,” said one, after they had 
one by one displaced a large heap of slain. “ Very weary 
work." 

“ It is, indeed. Jack,” replied the other ; “ but I hope 
it will not be fruitless.” 

“And so do I, indeed. We have met with no success as 
yet, and we have travelled over no inconsiderable portion 
of the field.” 

“ We have. None but those who have experienced it 
can tell what it is to search a place like this. I had no 
idea how vast it was.” 

“ Nor I, Jack- But do not let us despair.” 

“ No — no.” 

“ I knew yon would not.” 

“ I will not.” 

“ It is very strange that we should lose both of them — 
or, as I might say, all three.” 

“ You think, then, the young prince is on the field.” 

“ I do. I feel almost sure of it, indeed, and for that 
reason I have done my best to spread a report that he had 
retreated to Inverness.” 

And so, by sending his foes upon a wrong track, give 
him a better chance of escape.” 

“ Just so, but I tremble for him if hs is here wounded 
anywhere. There are many who know him who would 
not scruple to deprive nim of his life, for, as you know, 
the reward of £30,000 will be paid to any one who will 
carry his head to London.” 

“The Hanoverians are bloodthirsty butchers.” 

“Right. They do not want him a prisoner. They ant 
by far too merciless. They want him dead, for, while he 
Hves, they just exist in terror.” 

“ Let us hope he will escape - Jam She power of Ms foe*. 
Peer young man, his lot is a sad one.” 

**T aannot help pitying him myself, Tom.” 

“Nor con any one with the least spark of ruth within 


their bosoms. He Hi. » his faults and failings, but thes fee 
has had enough to try his temper.” 

“So he has,” - » , ' . •• 

“Just help me, Jack, a moment,” said Tom King. 
“ There seems to be some one lying under this great horse. 
I don’t know whether we shall manage it, but let os try 
to move Mm. It may be one of those we seek lies under- 
neath him.” 

“ I hope not, for if there is I would not give much 
for hia life ! It would be stifled out of them.” 

“ I am afraid it would, but Jack, my friend, you must 
not, because we have escaped without scarcely a scratch, 
expect that the others have been equally fortunate. If 
we find them at all, we shall find them badly wounded, 
perhaps dead.” 

“ I hope not,” said Sixteen-String Jack. “ I shall be 
good for nothing if Claude should be no more ” 

“ It is strange where he could have gone. He waa by 
our sid6 when we were overtaken by that rush and cast 
down, and I thought he was cast down with us.” 

“ Bs* it seems he was not.” 

“ It floes ; but you must not forget that, though we 
made a search for him around the spot where we ourselves 
cose, it was necessarily an imperfect one, and since that 
time we have not been able to say with certainty this is 
the place.” 

“ AU that is very true, and I don’t dispute a word of it. 
The plain bears always the same appearance by this Hght, 
let vou go where you will.” 

“ I am of opinion that we have not reached the spot 
again where we fell, though, of course, I could uot speak 
positively.” 

“ It may be, Tom,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “ that 
Claude has been made a prisoner.” 

“ Very likely he has, and yet I don’t know, the order 
given to the soldiery by the butcher, Cumberland, was to 
make no prisoners.” 

“ And that is equivalent to no quarter.” 

“ The same thing in other words ; but come, my friend, 
help me to move this horse. We shall be doing some one 
a good service, for I can hear there is some person beneath 
who is alive.” 

“ All right ; but it will take our whole united strength 
to move the animal.” 

“ 1 know it will.” 

“ And we have only got oue hand at liberty. What ars 
we to do with the torches ? ” 

“ I don’t know, hardly.” 

“Nor I.” 

“ The ground is soft.” 

“ A good thought. We shall, I daresay, be able to 
stick them upright in the damp soil. Try.” 

“ I will.” 

After several unsuccessful efforts, the two highwaymen 
succeeded in sticking their torches perpendicularly in the 
ground, wiiere they burned almost as well as they did 
while they held them in their hands. 

This done, they turned the whole of their attention 
to moving the horse to which they had alluded, and 
which seemed to he lying upon two or three people. 

He was unusually large and powerful. 

To various portions of his body there dang pieces of 
Larness, the character of which seemed to show that 
this horse had been used to drag a camion about the 
field. 

He was quite dead, and his whole body was rigid as 
marble. 

How he came there of course -hey knew not, but 
from what they could see, it would appear that he had 
broken from the gun-carriage, snd had either been shot 
down where he then was, or had fallen there exhausted. 

But whichever of these it might be, assuredly did not 
much matter. 

With right goodwill they set about the removal of the 
gigantic beast, and in doing so they were careful not to 
inflict any additional injury upon those beneath it. 

The task was ocs almost beyond their strength to 
accomplish, hut at length they succeeded. 

The moment afterwards a voice, well known to both, 
said — _ - 

“ Many thanks, you have saved uj Ufo. I fatew yoAi 
or i am mistaken.” 

“ The prince 1 ” cried Tom King. 

“ Yes. help me to my feet” 
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" But are you wounded P ” 

“ I think not. I am bruised by that horse falling upon 
me, but that is aO, and I fancy nothing more oils your 
companion.” 

“ Companion, my prisce * Whioh one I '* 

“ Turpin." 

Ha ” 

“ He was with me in the strife, and t>v great prorapti- 
tude shot 1 soldier through the heart, who would other- 
wise most certainly have slain me.” 

“ And he saved you ? ” 

11 He did,” said the prince, who, having risen, was able 
to stand by supporting himself with bis sword. “ He 
dragged me from my horse, and bade me fly. He clutched 
me tightly by the arm, and pulled me so I was forced to 
obey him ; but the enemy charged, and in our basty flight 
we stumbled, and something fell upon us seemingly a ton 
weight, and after that I remember nothing anti] this 
moment.” 

“ I rejoice, my prince, that you are n» worse hurt. I 
have sent your foes upon a false track, by spreading a 
report that you had fled to Inverness, which will make it 
all the easier for you to quit tho field.” 

“I Bhall never know the extent of my obligation to 
yon,” said Charles Stuart ; “ but before we tab upon such 
subjects as those, we ought to see to the sti te of your 
oompanion.” 

“ Dick Turpin ! ” 

“Yes; you will find him on the ground, some* kere 
close to the spot where 1 myself laid.” 

“ Is he killed, my prince P ” 

“No, I think not. I do no expect to find him any 
worse hurt than I am.” 

“ That is good news,” said Jack. " We were almost 
beginning to despair of finding him. for we have searched 
the field very many hours.” 

“Another of our companions is also missing, my 
prince,” said Tom King, “ and that is Claude Duval. 
During the last impetuous charge made by the king’s 
troops we got in some manner separated, nor have we 
beeu ahle since to find anything of him.” 

“ Indeed, you have been unfortunate, and yet things 
might have been ranch worse j but why do yon not attend 
your comrade, who, I say, fell down with me P ” 

“ Pardon us, prince. With your permission we will do 
eo now.” 

“ And I will sit down upon the carcase of the horse the 
while, for standing tiree me.” 

As he spoke, the young Prince- Charles, who was in a 
sadly exhausted condition, sat down npon the haunches 
of the war-horse, while the two highwaymen again taking 
their torches in their hands, commenced an examination 
of the dead bodies thBt had been buried under the noble 
animal. 

CHAPTER CCII. 

OUB FRIENDS, ArTER MUCH DIFFICULTY, FIND THE BODY 
OF CLAUDE DUVAL UFON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

Suddenly a cry broke from Tom King’s lips, which was 
immediately echoed by one from those of Sixteen-String 
Jack. 

They had recognised Turpin. 

He was lying quite motionless, in a strange huddled-np 
attitude. 

Instantly replacing their torches in the earth, they 
stooped down and straightened his limbs. 

Dick groaned slightly as this was done, but he did not 
in any other way manifest his consciousness. 

Still the sound was r welcome on oo his tw o comrades, 
for it was enough P, show them that life still held pos- 
session. 

His body was very cold, but that was scarcely to be 
wondered at, considering tbs inclemency of the season, 
sod the length of time he had been lying upon the ground. 

Before departing upon their melancholy expedition, Tom 
King had taken care to provide himself with a bottle con- 
taining some kind pf pungent essenoe- so taking the little 
glass stopper o« he ncsk, he held it to big friend’s 
nostrils. 

One iahalatiot. , > enough. 

Uttering a long-drawn sigh, To; pin opened his eyes. 

He looked for a minute >r two confusedly abont bios, 
inn tneil he reiuerr.hered what had taken plane. 


He raised himself to a sitting posture, and then, 
the aid of Jack’s arm, gained his feet. 

But he had almost taxed his strength too far. 

Every object which he saw appeared to be ercmnin|r 
round him in mad gyrations. 

By cloeiug his eyes, however, he put an end to that. 

“ How are you, Dick?” asked bis companions, anxionriv 
“ Better ! ” 

“ That is well,” 

“ My brain swims, but I am getting tne better of that 
now.” 

“ It will soon cense,” said Jack. 

“Are you wounded?” asked Tom King. “I have 
looked, but did not discover any traces of one.” 

“No, I am not wounded — at least, I think not. It was 
that confounded horse that did it. He threw us down, 
and then fell with his whole weight on the top of us. I 
lay a long while perfectly aware of what wa j going on, 
but after a time I lost all consciousness.” 

“ I think it was fortunate we found you when we did. 
Yon were doubled np in a very awkward way, and it is 
quite a mystery to me how yon managed to draw your 
breath.” 

“ It was that that finished me, my friend. You see I 
got into that position by my own exertions, in trying to 
get free from the mass above me, but I could not manage 
it.” 

“Well, well j let ns be thankful yon are no worse.” 

“ Where is the prince ? ” cried Dick. “ Have yon 
found him ? He fell down, and lay beside me, for he was 
buried by the horse.” 

“ I am here,” said the Young Pretender, as he stepped 
forward a few paces, for he had been standing on one 
side in order to allow the friends to speak to each other 
without restraint. 

“ And unhurt ? ” said Turpin. 

“ Quite, with the exception of some such bruises as yon 
yourself may have received, but they are nothing.” 

“ That is good news. Tem, my friend P ” 

“ Yes, Dick.” 

“ I feel rather faint.” 

“ I suppose you do.” 

“ Have you got such a thing abont yon aa a drop of 
brandy ? ” 

“ To be sure, why didn’t I think of it before. Forgive 
me, my friend.” 

“ Oh ! don’t mention it.” 

“ At least, it is not brandy, bnt it is something quite as 
good. I could not get brandy for love or money.” 

“ What is it, then ?” asked Dick, as he took from his 
comrade’s band a tolerable-sized bottle, and carried it to 
bis lips. 

“ Rum.” 

“ Better still,” replied Turpin. Then, before he tasted 
the spirit, he turned and handed it to the prince. 

“ Drink,” he said ; “ I am sure yon must require some 
stimulant. Drink deeply, for we shall have great fatigue, 
doubtless, to undergo.” 

Thus adjnred, the Young Pretender took the bottle, and 
drank a portion of its contents. 

He then returned it to Turpin, who let it trickle down 
his throat at an alarming rate. 

“ Stop I stop ! ” said Tom and Jack. “ Stop I stop ! 
Don’t drink it all, Dick. We shall want some left for 
Claude Duval.” 

“ Claude Duval. Where is ho ? Not here?” 

It was the first time Dick had noticed that one iamiliar 
face and form was absent. 

“ No,” replied Tom King, “ Clande is not here.” 

“ Is he dead ? ” 

“No. At least I hope not. We wyra all three thrown 
down and trampled upon by a sudde’ charge made by tho 
enemy's troops.” 

“ Like the prince and myself.” 

“Just so; hut when we rose, although we searched 
in every direction for Clande, we could not find him.” 

“ Has he been taken prisoner ? ” 

“ 1 trust not ; bnt that is more than I can tell. I Cancf 
we shall find him somewhere on the plain, even m wn 
found yon.” 

“ Have you searched long ? " 

"Nearly four hours.” 

" What time is it, then ? " 
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«* I know not, but I jkocld fancy it wants about two “ Then it appears to me this is the most spot to 

hoora of daybreak.” , , ,, . „ 

“ No more ? " But we have already search'd it. 

“I fancy not.” . And you found him not P ’* 

"We must be speedy, then,” said Turpin, was riiv No. ... , , . . 

moment recovered himself more and more, for the hurts But did yon look closely r L 

he had received were really most insignificant. “We Pretty weU; and yet not to closely m w*. 
must find some safe hiding-place between now and day- in otter places/’ 
light. It will n<-ver do for either the prince or ourselves How was that ? 
to remain here.” t It was before we had a torch. 

“Very true, Dick; and so, if yon are strong enongh, “Then I have hopes yet. We 

we will resume our search for Claude at once. nowhere. 

"Oh, yes, I am strong enough; and you, my prinoe, ‘ That was what we ourselves 1 

what will you do P” have had the torches ive have not 


" With your permission, accompany you. 


“ Then I have hopes yet. We shall find him here or 
nowhere.” 

“ That was what we ourselves thought, but since we 
have had the torches ive have not been able to find the 
place, aud, so far as my knowledge goeB, this is the first 


•‘Yon are most weleome so to do, but let me ask you time we have reached it since.” 
the question that was asaed of me, ‘ Are you strong “ Come on, then. My prince, you are fatigued." 
enough?’” “ I am, in truth.” 

«* f think so. At any rate I will make the attempt, if “ Then seat yourself upon this mound. It will pro- 
yon will lead the way.” vide you with a tolerably good resting-place. There seems 

“Agreed, my prince. I think, under all circumstances, to be no one in this part of the field but ourselves, so you 
yon will be safest in our company, and should you feel the will be in no danger. We are only going to search round 
exertion beyond yonr powers, we can each take it in turns about this place.’ 

to support you.” Tho young pnnoe was only too glad to do as Dick 

" You are brave fellows,” said Prince Charles. "Would Turpin suggested, 
that I had had a few more in my army like you, and the He seated himself and watched them, 
result would have been very different.” After a few minutes the three friends came to a place 

To this speech neither of cur friends made any reply, where some twelve or fourteen bodies had all been dis- 
It was a delicate point to talk upon. placed, and turned face upwards by some one whose 

Instead of speaking, then, they stooped down and took errand was doubtless the same as theirs— namely, to dis- 
up their torches, aud set forward again on their dreary cover a missing friend among the slain, 
task of turning over and peering into the countenance of One of these arrested their attention immediately, 

every dead and wounded body to which they came. The moon shone with great clearness upon it. 

The time that this consumed was really prodigious, but Extended upon his back at full length— his legs straight 
thev toiled manfully at it. and placed close together — his arms outstretched— his 

Whatever amount of feebleness Dick Turpin might have head thrown back, and his eyes closed— presenting, in 
felt, he allowed none whatever to be seen, and no one fine, all the appearance of a dead body, was he whom they 
would have credited that he was so near death so short had for so long vainly sought, 
a time before. # # Claude Duval . 

As Dick would insist upon carrying a torch, the chief * 

partof the pulling about fell to the share of Sixteen- String CHAPTER CCIII. 

Sack who was the only one who had his two hands at adherents have a nakko* 

liberty, for the young prince walked by the aid of a sword fspapf from their enemies 

whioh be bad picked up, and which he used as a walkmg- ESCAPE FROM THEIR enemies. 

gt ick. Dick Turpin held his torch still closer over the prostrate 

On, on they went, with the same nnsuccess. Hundreds form 
of bodies had passed tinder their notice, but not the one His apparel was besmeared with blood. - 

they sought. Blood, too, was on his hair, his face, his hands, and all 

For some little time now the moon had been completely around him. . 

hidden by clouds, and the only light they had was such Sixteen- String Jack stood motionless for a moment, 

as the torches afforded them. Although it was in some such plight as this which he 

But now the moon broke forth again. had all along anticipated he should find his friend, yet he 

She was low down on the horizon, and her splendour had at the same time cheated himself with the hope that 

was dimmed by the vapours that were floating in the he should find him in d much better condition than that in 

atmosphere, and the rays which she cast upon the battle- which he had found him. 

field were dull and sickly. But it was only for a moment that he allowed this 

But, by contrast with the darkness that had previously feeling to retain possession of him. 
prevailed, they seemed comparatively bright. Dropping his sword, he eauk upon his kneeB, and placed 

Our friends were certainly enabled to see to a greater h i s hand eagerly over his old comrade s heart, 
distance around them than they were before. The two others looked on in anxious suspense to know 

Sixteen- String Jack happened to stand up just bb the the result, 
moon thus broke forth, having been for the past few “ Does he live, Jack ? ” they aeked.^ 

moments busily engaged in disentangling a body of men. A minute elapsed, and then he replied— 

As he looked round, he said— “ I cannot tell. I am too excited. Do you, my fnend, 

« Tom — Tom t ” kneel down and try. I fancy every now and then that I 

« Yes/* can feel a slight pulsation, but that may, perhaps, be in 

“ Glance about you. J>on*t this place look familiaj to my own hand/’ . 

yon.** He drew back as he spoke, and Turpin, kneeling down, 

fl It does, rather. We have been here before/* placed his hand onder Clande’s apparel, and immediately 

K We have, that’s very true, but when ?” above the region of the heart. 


1 It does, rather. We have been here before/* 
* We have, that’s very true, but when ? ” 


“ We have not been going over the same ground agair “ He is not dead yet,” he said. “ There is a pulsation, 
in our search, have we ?” asked Dick Turpin. but it is so slight as almost to elude detection.^ We must 

“No, no, I don’t mean that; but it was just about this be prompt, and we may yet restore hirr^to life.” 

•pot that we were when the enemy charged upon us.” “ I see no wound of any magnitude,” said Tom King ; 

«« Indeed ? ” “ at all events, not one that looks as though it was suffi- 

“ Yes, I can tell it by that little mound of earth there, cient to cause death. Can you ?” . 

which is just where we fell.” “ No, but there is a very ugly gpsh in Ms left arm. 

af I know it now,” said Tom Sling, “ though I did not Give me the bottle with the rum in it, and I wi^ ^oui 
at first.” some gently down his throat.” 

“And Claude >with you, you sayF” said Turpin, “If there is any life in him,” said Tom, as he gave 
interrogating. Dick the article he asked for, “ that will bring it back- 

“ He was.” And the result exactly justified the words, for Dick’s 

“ And thrown dovm with you P” foot happening to slip as he was in the act of gently pouring 

“To the best of ouv belief” a small quantity of spirit into his comp&mon a month, 
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•tout twice u much had ran from the bottle than he had 
intended 

The effect of this upon Claude wae for a minute rather 
alarming. 

From being ashy pale, his face tamed first red, tn»n 
parple, and finally almost black. 

A convulsive, ohoking movement shoes bia body from 
'lead to foot. 

Dick dropped tho bottle, and placed bis arm nndar bis 
head. 

Then be raised him to a sitting posture. 

No sooner was this done than a violent lit of coughing 
attacked Claude. 

But our friends wero by no means displeased to see this 
symptom of returning life. 

“ Give him a little mors rum, Tom,” said Turpin. 
“That will put him right. I dropped the bottle, but I 
don’t think it is all spilled.” 

“No, there is a little left," said Tom. “ Here, Claude, 
drink this.” 

Claude Duval swallowed about a tablespoonful of it, and 
then made an effort to rise, 

But this his friends would not suffer him to do just at 
present. 

They forced him to lie down. 

Sixteen-String Jack addressed him. 

*' Speak, Claude ! ” he said. “ Tell us, are you bodily 
hurt ? Speak ! ” 

“ What has happened?” asked Duval, in whose brain 
the runs had produced a temporary confusion. “ What is 
all this?” 

“ It means.” replied Jack, “ that the battle is over, and 
that we have fonud you among the wounded.” 

Claude was silent. 

He was trying to recall his recollection. 

" I remember now,” be said, at length. “ We were 
thrown down, and, ere I could recover myself, several fell 
upon me. I made several efforts to rise, but had not 
strength enough to do so. Nevertheless, I struggled to 
some distance, and then something struck me on the 
head I think it was a bullet. I had been previously 
wounded in the left arm, and I lost a great deal of 
blood.” 

“ Come— come,” said Turpin. “ Thank the fates, yon 
will soon be all right ; it is not half so bad as I expected ; 
and as for the wound in yonr head, it can’t be much, or you 
would not he able to speak as you do. Do you think you 
could rise and walk with Jack’s assistance ? ” 

“ I think <o. I do not feel so strong as 1 did a little 
while ago, but yet I thiuk I could manage that.” 

“ So do I ; and besides, the sooner we are away the 
better. Dawn cannot be far distant. T«S young prince, 
too, is here, and waiting for ns.” 

“He bas escaped, then ? ” 

“ Without a scratch.” 

“Help me up, then; that’s it. And yoB, Dick, and 
Tom, and Jack, I see you all around me. Have you all 
got off' nnhnrt ? ” 

“ I might almost say so. We are knocked about a 
little, but that is all.” 

“ H m-rah, then ! That news makes me a better man 
directly. And now, where are we going ? ” 

“ I will speak to the prince.” 

“Do so/ 

“ We will follow, then. Tom and Jack can support mo 
between them.” 

“ Good.” 

Dick Turpin, who bad quite recovered from the effects 
of the slight hnrts be had received, made his way at a run 
to the mound upon which the voting prince was sitting. 

It was distant about a hundred yards from where they 
had found Claude. 

Upon a nearer approacn he saw Prince Charles was 
seated in an attitude of deep dejected thought 

His elbows wero resting on his Lneys, and Ids face was 
completely buried in bis hands. ^ 

What ms meditations were, who 'em tell? 

So deeply did they absorb him that he had forgotten 
everything, even the place where he then was, and the 
danger by whioh he was surrounded. 

lie had forgotten that any one had been with him, and 
though they were so close at hand, he had not noticed the 
discovery of Claude. 


So absorbed wos he, that he did not 'osar the bold high- 
wsvman’s approach. 

Dick was embarrassed. 

Time was precious, and yet he scarcely felt inclined to 
invade the privacy of the young prince’s grief— for grief 
he could tell it was. 

He knew how bitterly he most feel his defeat — that 
defeat which he had met in an hour when he oonfideutly 
expected victory. 

That his cause was now completely, hopelessly lost, he 
could not but he aware, nor could he blind his eyes to the 
fact that there would never be a hope again of raising an 
army in favour of his rights. 

The rest of bis life would be a weary blank, and when 
he died it must be with the conviction that he bad left a 
great purpose nnaebieved. 

Turpin coughed in the hope that that would arouse the 
prince. But no, his abstraction was too deep for that. 

At last, feeling that it would never do to longer hesi- 
tate, he ventured to draw yet nearer, and touch him on 
the shoulder. 

Charles Stuart started up instantly. 

There was alarm visible in bis countenance, but the 
moment bis eye fell upon our friend, and he recognised 
him, the expression changed at once. 

“ Ha ! ” he said. “ What is it now ? ” 

“ Pardou me, ray prince,” said Turpin, making a low 
obeisance as he spoke, “ pardon me. I should not have 
ventured to disturb you only it was so urgent.” 

“ Do not apologise, I beg.” 

“ We have found our companion, and he is, I am pleased 
to say, but very slightly hurt.” 

“ 1 am glad of that.” 

“ I knew you would be, for be is one of the most devoted 
of your adherents, my prince.” 

“ But why did you come to me ? ” 

“ It is now time to leave the battle-field. Every moment 
now that we stay is fraught with danger. Dawn is very 
close at hand. Tell us, my prince, in which direction 
shall we escort you.” 

“ It does not matter now. Anywhere. To me one 
place is the same as another, and the grave the most 
acceptable of all.” 

“ You are full of gloomy thoughts, my prineo. Discard 
them. I am one who has known many a reverse of for- 
tune, but I never allow myself to be cast down. 1 have 
that within me which makes me fight to the last.” 

“ But, then, yon had something to fight for.” 

“ And so have you.” 

“ What P ” 

“Your life! ” 

“ The thing with which I would most gladly part.” 

“ It may be now, my prince, that yon feel weary of it, 
hut there are others who would not be willing for you to 
quit this world. Live, if you can, and never yield your 
life until you are compelled, for it is a possession which 
once lost can never he regained.” 

The prince smiled faintly. 

" Besides,” continued Dick, “ if you live yon know not 
what time may yet briDg forth. While there is life there 
is hope. Cling to it to the last.” 

" I will,” said Charles. “ You have mad* me lighter- 
hearted already.” 

“ I am glad ; and now let us depart. Which way shall 
vre take ? Yonder are our friends ; they have halted 
there because they saw we were engaged in conversation.” 

I “ Call them, then. For myself, I know not which way 
to turn to escape my enemies, but doubtless they will be 
able to give us some information.” 

Dick Turpin beckoned with his hand for the three 
others to approach, for, as he had said, observing he was 
is deep and earnest conversation with the young prince, 
they had halted when they were oat of earshot.- 

But upon perceiving Dick’s signal, they instantly cams 
to where he stood. 

All three saluted the prince, and stood in silence. 

Charles Stuart spoke— 

“ I cannot tell yon which way to take,” he ~iid ; “ I 
must leave that to you.” 1 — 

“ Then,” said Tom King, “ if you would permit me to 
advise ” 

“ Say on.” 

“ A remnant of the army, which still hang_ together, if 
not very far from here. Would you like ns to join them ?” 
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” What do yen advise F I hare every confidence in your 
judgment. 11 

“Union is strength,” replied Tom. '* I think we car- 
5 ot do harm by joining them. We shall then see better 
how things stand, and form a more precise opinion of the 
general complexion of affairs.” 

“ Your words aie wise It shall be done. Who can 
lead the way in the required direction ?” 

“ I can.” 

“ Do so then.” 

“ The path lies in a direct line across the battle field, 
my prince. Would you please follow in my steps.” 

CHAPTER CC1V. 

OUR FR1»„<PS ESCAPE BY A HAIll'S-BREA DTH A GREAT 
DANGER ON THE BATTLE-FIE1 0. 

Jdst as the little party set themselves in motion, a faint 
white light appeared in the eastern horizon, which gradu- 
ally diffused itself over all things. 

The dawn had at last come. 

It made the dismal scene by which they were surrounded 
look very chill, and very, very ghastly. 

The upturned faces of the dead bodies that strewed their 
path seemed of a preternatural whiteness. _ 

The morning came on with alarming rapidity j at least, 
it seemed so to our friends, the peril of whose situation 
grew greater as it advanced. 

The distance they had to go across the open plain to 
reach the spot of which Tom spoke was very considerable, 
and they could not make such speed as they wished for 
several reasons, not the least of which wa3 the numerous 
bodies and pools of blood through which they had to pick 
their way. 

Those who followed kept continually glancing aronnd 
them, in order that no foe should approach them at un- 
awares ; but, so far as they could tell at present, they 
seemed to have the place quite to themselves. 

The many little parties of searchers had one by one 
disappeared, and now not one remained in sight. 

When near the outskirts, however, Tom King perceived 
before him in the distance two mounted soldiers approach- 
ing. 

They were too far removed for him to be able to say 
whether they were friends or foes. 

In this state of things, he deemed it best to halt at 
once. 

“ What are you stopping for, Tom?” asked Dick, in 
some surprise. 

“ Two mounted soldiers are coming at a gallop from the 
very place, apparently, to which we are going. Whether 
they are or are not our enemies, I cannot from this dis- 
tance make out. They are as likely to be cne as the 
other.” 

“ I see them,” cried his auditors, “ and I can tee more 
behind. They are our enemies.” 

“ Down, then,” cried Tom King, who did not stop to see 
whether liia comrades were right ; “ down with you, every 
one, or we shall be perceived, and then it will be too 
late ! ” 

“ I understand,” said T urpin. “ You mean us to feign 
death.” 

“ Exactly. If they are our friends who are now coming 
we can easily make ourselves known to them, and if they 
arc our enemies they will pass us by.” 

“ I trust they may. I am hear their hoofs now { am 
upon the ground. They are in good force, be they whom 
they may. ’ 

“ Crawl along out of the way,” cried Tom, “ we seem 
now to bo in their direct line, and it will be no treat to 
be ridden over by a detachment of cavalry.” 

This was a fact that did not need impressing upon 
any of them, and they crawled away as fust as they were 
able in tbs direction of the oth-r dead bodies on the 
plain. 

When fairly amongst these, they threw themselves 
down into various attitudes, aud remained profoundly still. 

Tramp — tramp — tramp, the hollow beat of the horses’ 
hoofs, coming at one steady pace, reached their ears with 
greater plainness every moment. _ 

Dick Turpin had managed to dispose himself so that he 
would obtain a view of the ground before him. 

In a few minutes, the two soldiers who rode first, came 


near enough for him to distinguish their oniformo, and be 
said, in a low tone— 

“ Lie still, my friends, and simulate death at well as 
you can. They are our foes who are now approaching.” 

The words were, of course, enough to make them obey 
instantly. 

That- they would safely escape the scrutiny of the 
soldiers there seemed every probability, provided they 
properly carried out the character they had assumed. 

Dick Turpin was lying with his body partially concealed 
behind that of one of the king’s soldiers, aud heiug thus 
screened, he was able to continue his watch without any 
fear of being noticed. 

All he hoped was, the troop would continue in the same 
direction as they had hegun, for if they did, it would 
then bring them past where our friends lay at a distance 
of several yards from them. 

And now the two soldiers who were, he supposed, sent 
on as a kind of advance-guard to reconnoitre, he found 
were gradually slanting towards him. 

Still he hoped they would pass, or, at all events, that 
they would not discover them, for, if they did, their case 
would be hopeless ; for against such a superior force it 
would be madness to contend. 

Apparently, however, they looked neither to the right 
nor the left, but kept straight on their course. 

Dick coased to look, and held his breath. 

The two soldiers swept past. 

But they were very near them, and he thought it very 
questionable whether the troop behind would puss without 
trampling over them. 

“ I fear we have Dot got far enough away,” he said to 
his comrades, who were very anxious about their position, 
but yet dared not move. “ But, if they do, you must bear 
it, and not betray your being in life if you can possibly 
help it, or we are lost indeed.” 

“ All right, Dick.” 

“ Silence, now. They are coming.” 

And, in fact, the jingling of their weapons and accoutre, 
ments could now he heard among the medley of other 
sounds, and this alone was enough to indicate their 
proximity, and the consequent necessity there was for 
them to keep silent. 

Stiffening themselves in their different positions, they 
steeled themselves to hear the worst. 

But fickle Fortune for once was on the side of the high- 
waymen and the persecuted young prince. 

The body of troops, to the number of two hundred, 
passed by. 

They were not seen. 

They were not ridden over. 

Nor was their ruse suspected even, let aiiKe detected. 

The troop rode in a compact body, and took its way 
across the battle-tield in the direction where the king’s 
army was encamped. 

Dick waited for a long time before be would allow his 
companions to move, and before he ventured to move him- 
self. 

He feared there might be some stragglers, and to be 
seen by any one of them would have been fatal. 

But at last they rose, all thankful for the narrow escape 
they had had, but yet wishing they had been able to pass 
on their way unhindered. 

While they had laid there, however Imperative the 
necessity might be, they had lost much valuable time 

Not only had day dawned, hut the sun had risen, aud all 
around them conld be seen with the greatest distinct, 
ness. 

While crossing the open space, they could not fail to ha 
conspicuous objects. 

Thee was no help for it, however ; they must run the 
risk of being seen. 

At the best speed of which they were capable, then, 
they crossed the remainder of the moor, but, fortunately 
for their chances of not being discovered, the distauce 
they had to go was but short. 

In going that distance, too, they were so lucky as not to 
perceive a single person. 

All of them much wished, of course, that they were pro- 
vided with steeds, hut they did not waste any lime in vain 
regrets. 

Under the direction of Tom King, the* took tlie way 
which he believed would bring them up with the remaining 
portion of the Pretender’s army. 
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Bat, though they toiled on for many hours, they could 
neither see nor hear any indications of its presence. 

The road wound in between inaccessible and lofty 
rocks. 

It was harrt and difficult to travel, but still, without 
uttering a word of complaint, they kepi steadily on. 

Several times during tlieir journey they were forced to 
hide from their foes, either by ascendiog trees or crouch- 
ing behind huge masses of rock. 

But, so far, they had kept clear of all mischances. 

In this way they continued until night began to fall. 
Then they were all tired and hungry. They had during 
their march rested many times, and eaten such food as 
they carried with them, but, nevertheless, when darkness 
began to close around them, and they saw nothing in 
advance to make them think they were nearing the flying 
army, they felt the absolute necessity for a long rest and 
sleep. 

Besides, without a guide it would he in the dark most 
dangerous to attempt to continue in the path they were 
travelling, for they had reached the wildest part of Inver- 
nesshire, and their path .lay constantly amid the moun- 
tains. 

At times there would he upon one side of them a preci- 
pitous wall of cliff, the top of which would tower high 
above their heads. 

Then on the other there would be a deep abyss— some- 
times the lied of a mountain stream, at other times a 
precipice forming the brink of a ravine. 

A short council was held as to what they had better do, 
when they decided that they would push on as long as 
they had light to do so, in the hope that they might 
reach some place where they could pass the night in 
greater comfort than they could in the open air. 

From their enemies, the king’s troops, they did not 
consider they had much to fear. The region into which 
they had penetrated was one into which they would not 
care to venture, and as for any of the inhabitants that 
they -might find in that inhospitable region, the young 
Prince fully counted upon their loyalty and devotion to 
him not to seek to do him injury. 

Whether he was right in holding this good opinion, 
or whether he was not, we shall very shortly see. 

When it grew quite dark, which was not long, for it 
is one of the peculiarities of mountain districts that night 
comes on with great rapidity, they found themselves 
apparently as far off their object as ever. 

* Their own safety at last compelled them to come to a 
halt. 

What they should do next was a question that increased 
in difficulty every momeut. 

The prospect of having to sleep all night upon the hard 
rocks was anything but an agreeable one. 

“Are there no shepherds’ huts about this place?” 
asked Turpin. 

“ I know not,” replied the prinoe. 

“ There is a narrow footpath here, which seems to 
lead off among the mountains. Perhaps that may conduct 
to one.” 

“ But the passage of it may be dangerous.” 

“ With your permission, I will go alone, and ascer- 
tain.” 

“ No 1 ” interrupted the young prince, “ let ue all keep 
together. The path seem3 smooth, though narrow. I 
think, by exercising common caution, we may ascertain 
to what place it leads, and I nm sure, gentlemen, I 
think it will be worth the trouble to try to ascertain.” 

CHATTER COY. 

THE HIGHLAND BANDITTI IN THE CAVERN FIND THH 
• PRINCE AND HIS FRIENDS FOOD AND SHELTER. 

“Undoubtedly so, my prince,” replied Tom King; 
“ bnt, as you see, the path is very narrow.” 

“Well?” 

“ Then, as I proposed it, 1 hope you will allow ins the 
privilege of going first.” 

“ With all my heart, but pray take care. It would be 
sad indeed for a brave, gallant heart ,like you are to quit/ 
life in so dismal a fashion as falling over some ueep' 
precipice.” 

Tom laughed, and commenced traversing the narrow 
mountain path which he had been the first to discover. 

The others were compelled to follow him in Indian file. 


for in no place was it wide enough for two to walk 

abreast 

Tom King, as v e have said, went first 
/ Dick Tnrpin followed. 

Then came the young prince. 

The rear was brought up by Sixteen-String Jf&tk and 
Claude Duval. 

The latter was much better than, under all the oircum- 
etauces, he could be hoped to bej but Claude had 
not only an irou constitution hut an iron wili, which 
enabled him to triumph over the infirmities of the body. 

But, for all that, his unsteady gait proclaimed the 
debility under which he was labouring. 

The mountain path was long and tortuous. 

To add to its difficulties, too, it had an upward ten- 
dency, and in places the incline was so steep that they had 
much ado to ascend it. 

But the sides were all the timo hemmed in with walls 
of rock, so the only danger they ran was that of losing 
their proper path, or of some of the pieces of rock above 
falling upon them. 

But this last was such a remote contingency that it 
scarcely, if at all, entered into their calculations. 

On they went steadily and perseveringly. 

They were encouraged to proceed by the conviction that 
grew in force in the breasts of all of them that this well- 
kept path must lead somewhere or other. 

And the end showed them to be perfectly correct. 

The path terminated upon a kind of plateau, about 
halfway up the side of a tall mountain. 

Three sides of this plateau were hemmed in by the 
mountain. 

The fourth was the one by which our friends had 
gained it. 

As soon as they stood upon thi3 place they saw before • 
them a fissure in the rock. 

But in the darkness the fissure would aever have been 
visible, save from one circumstance. 

It was faintly lighted up. 

Oar friends almost hailed the sight with a shout of 
welcome, but prudence restrained the sound. 

They did not know yet who or what they had to deal 
with. 

This, however, from what the reader already knows of 
the highwaymen’s characters, was a state of things that 
was not likely to be of any great duration. 

Without speaking a word, but motiouiog to the rest to 
remain where they were and be silent, Tom King crept 
forward carefully to reconnoitre. 

The fissure in the rock was soon reached. 

lie peered cautiously round the side of it. 

The sight which met his gaze was at once well qualified 
to call forth his pleasure and admiration. 

At the further extremity of a large cavern, hollowed by 
the hand of nature out of primeval rock, was a huge 
fire. 

It seemed to be composed entirely of wood, and it 
burned with great briskness, and the glow it cast irradiated 
the whole place. 

Before this fire, on a very rude spit indeed, hung w hat 
in the distance looked like either a pig or a sheep, but Tom 
could not tell which. 

And this was not all he saw. 

There were, as might be supposed, come human occu- 
pants of this place. 

They were six highland soldiers. 

Great brawny men they were, real types of their class, 
but their faces were pinched and hollow, and their uniform 
hung in tatters about them. 

This uolooked for spectacle, full .of picturesqueness as 
it was, made Tom King remain at the entrance of the 
cave immovable. 

His friends, who could not any longer curb their im- 
patience, crept towards him. 

He heard them coming, but, ere he could turn or speak, 
they had reached the spot, and had seen the same as he 
had, and with equal astonishment. 

For a moment they stood as he had. 

But, as may be anticipated, they had made some slight 
noise in their approach, and the highlanders had heard 
it> 

Not dreading anything in the shape of an attack, they 
had laid aside the heavier portions of their armour. 
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Bat, seizing their sword® with martial quickness, they 
ran towards the outlet of the cave. 

Had it not been for the presence of the young prince, 
the position of our friends would have been rather des- 
perate. 

He, however, tn a moment recognised the features of 
ihe men before him. 

He had noticed them in the battle, where they had 
made themselves conspicuous by their daring actions. 

Without the least hesitation, he took off his plumed 
bat, and walked auietly a pace or two inside the cave. 

The man who had hastened forward with such fierce 
gestures stopped abruptly. 

They knew him. 

Despite his haggard locJ* despite his ragged dress, for 
the day’s scrambling over rocks, and the stains of battle 
had not improved it, they knew him. 

With one accord, then, and as though each breast w.is 
simultaneously animated by the game impulse, they all 
sank down upon their knees, and bowed their heads in 
revorent submission. 

It would be by no means an easy task to define tea 
feeling which these lawless, nncivilzed men had for their 
prince. In it there was no slight trait of ancient feudalism, 
and this is scarcely to be wondered at, when we consider 
how long that system of government was retained in the 
highlands by the more powerful chiefs. 

These six men, as their plaid indicated, were members 
of the clan of Macdonald, who, to the last, remained 
steadfast to the Pretender’s cause, and, nnlike others, 
boldly and defiantly proclaimed it. 

These Macdonalds, then, in the cave, with their rude 
and uncultivated intellects, looked upon a Stuart as a 
being second only" to the Deity himself, and they paid 
respect to this last representative of the ancient and once 
powerful race. 

And here let us remark that this incident is no fiction. 
These men actually had existence, and were found in the 
cavern by the prince, and received him in the manner we 
have described; and no better proof of their loyalty can 
be given that not even tho large reward of £30,000 offered 
for the prince’s bead would tempt them to betray him. 

Divided between them, it must be borne in mind that 
this large sum would be sufficient to provide them with 
an ample income for the remainder of their lives; and 
many a man has been tempted into committing the most 
atrocious crimes for less than half such an inducement. 

But the prince trusted these men. In fact, he felt 
quite safe with them, and assured that nothing whatever 
would tempt them to betray him. 

He bowed deeply in return to tboir salutation, and in a 
pleasant tone of voice bade them rise. 

This they did, and stood with their arms still folded on 
their breasts, and their eyes bent upon the ground. 

Prince Charles advanced, followed by the four high- 
waymen, who had witnessed this scene with the greatest 
astonishment. 

Of course, they did not feel that amount of reliance 
upon the fidelity of thes9 highlanders that the prince did. 
But, upon their parts, this was nothing more than natural. 
They did not know their loyal nature, and in their lives 
they had seen enough of human nature to make them 
more than ordinarily suspicious. 

Everything was done by these men that lay in their 
power to make the young prince and his companions com- 
fortable. 

A couple of nide benches were placed at a convenient 
distance from the fire for them to sit upon, end they 
warmed themselves until the roast was finished. 

It was a small sheep, which had by some means or other 
fallen into their hands — most likely it had been “ lifted,” as 
they called taking things when there was no one looking — 
but, whether this was so or not, the sheep was there. 

As it was the least trouble, the sheep had just been 
trnssed and bnng before tlie fire, whole as it was. 

It was suspended from the roof of the cavern by a 
stout rope. 

The prince ana his friends arrived just in time, for the 
sheep was almost cooked. 

The mode in which they ate it was at once singular 
and picturesque. 

The only implement they had to serve them for bolh 
(Ujife and fork was their doggers. 

Bat hungry Evsa are ~^-ays willing to put up -r*h 


some trifling inconvenience when an enticing meal is DO* 
fore them. 

The daggers were Bharp, end so one by one, with great 
dexterity, they went np to the fire, and each one eat ofi 
a shoe as the meat hung before the fire. 

Of course the prince was allowed the precedence, and 
then our friends followed. 

The slices they each cut off were r 'tally prodigious, but 
by the time the six gigantic highlanders had taken .heir 
portion, there was little more than a frame of bones left 

behind. 

In fact, a glance into their gaunt countenances would 
have been enough to show that their fare had lately been 
of the hardest. 

For about a quarter of an hour nothing was heard is 
the cave but the grinding of jaws. 

After a time, however, their appetites were appeased, 
and then they felt a new want. 

Like the want of food, it was imperious. 

Sleep. 

That was what they all required. 

The prince set the example to the rest by flinging him- 
self full length upon the rocky floor of the cavern before 
the fire. 

One by one the others followed him, and lay down like- 
wise. 

All hut one highlander, and he was posted at the en- 
trance of the cave as a sentinel, in order to give the 
alarm to his slumbering companions in case any danger 
should present itself. 

So passed the night. 

The sentinel nodded, but there was no need in reality 
for keeping watch. 


CHAPTER COVI. 

TKi DUXE O? CUMBERLAND SURROUNDS THE MOUNTAIN 
CAVERN. — THE YOUNG HIGHLANDER’S STRATAGEM. 
This cave, which had been so providentially discovered 
by the young prince aud bis four followers, afforded them 
a shelter for five weeks. 

At frequent intervals during that period single spies had 
been sent forth to reconnoitre, but they all returned with 
the same intelligence. 

The closest search was being made in every direction by 
the Duke of Cumberland for the young prince, and they 
were in imminent danger of being discovered in their 
hiding-place. 

But they did net dare to leave it, as by so doing they 
would only have exposed themselves to fresh dangers. 

By the advice, however, of Dick Turpin, the pathway, 
in its narrowest part between the rocks, had been choked 
up by a huge fragment of stone, which had been cast 
down from the crags above. 

The only way by which tbe cave could be gained and 
left was by a route circuitous and difficult. 

During these five weeks they had been several times 
driven to great straits for the procuration of sufficient 
food, and, indeed, the chief thing they had to suhsist upon 
was the flesh of such wild goats as they were lucky enough 
to capture. 

And here we pause a moment to supply an omission. 

No doubt many of onr readers have asked “What 
became of Black Bess all this time ? Where did Turpin 
lodge herP” 

Strictly speaking, we should have related in its proper 
place that, after joining the prince’s army, Dick naturally 
felt unwilling to ruH the risk of tailing his valuable mare 
with him during the c?jni}aign, and he had said as much 
to Prince Charles. 

His half-implisi rpq.&gt met with immediate attention, 
and one night during their stay at the house of a Scottish 
gentleman, Sir Kenneth Grant, the prince personally re- 
quested him to take care of his friend’s mare until such 
time as he should come or send for her. 

This Sir Kenneth readily promised to do, and so Black 
Bess had been in safety and security, while her owner had 
been so many times in such great peril. 

Tbe mass of incident pressing upon ns for speed* 
recital drove this from our mind, and so it wss not set 
down in tbe proper place, and with this explanation we 
will leave it, trusting that the time is not far distant when 
Dick Turpin, the hie-hwavmuu, will mount bis Donny 
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mare. Black Bess, and resume Ins old daring and romantic 
career. 

For a little while, however, we must continue to follow 
his fortunes with the Young Pretender. 

It is, then, five weeks, or rather more, after the night 
when they found shelter in the cavern, that we again 
introduce them to the reader. 

The youngest of the six highlanders had iust returned 
from a spying expedition 

The intelligence he brought hack was mor.t alarming, 
under the direction of the Duke of Cumberland, orders 
had been transmitted to all the towns and villages along 
the two arms of the sea, between Inverness and Edinburgh, 
to stop any person without a passport from the duke him- 
self, or the magistrates of Edinburgh. The same instruc- 
tions were also sent to all the seaports of . Great Britain, 
prohibiting all masters of merchant vessels from receiving 
any person on board without a passport, or contributing 
in any manner to the escape of a rebel (for such, of course, 
waatbe term applied te all the young prince’s adherents), 
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under paiu of high treason, and of being liable to tha 
same punishment as those who had taken arms. 

And this was not all, for the duke had also, at th# 
same time, detached his cavalry into the low country at 
the foot of the mountains, to seize all those who might 
present themselves without passports to cross the first 
arm of the sea, with orders to send out continual patrols 
along the coast, and to search all the towns and village'} 
in the neighbourhood of the sea. 

The principal, and indeed the sole object whicn the 
duke had in taking all these proceedings, was to secure 
the body of the Young Pretender ; and it states in his- 
tory that his instructions to his commanders were, not 
to take him a prisoner, but to put him to instant death. 
r It was in consequence of this cruel and savage ordw, 
as well as the other atrocities committed by his sanction, 
that he obtained the nickname by which h* was ever 
I afterwards known of c; the Butcher/’ 

This news naturally) filled the prince and tbe tew de- 
voted adherents with him with alarm and almost duspair. 

Price One Halfpenny 
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tJnabie to leave their present shelter, they were like 
rats who had taken refuge in a trap, for they felt certain 
if the duke continued his search, as doubtless he would do, i 
their hiding-plane would be discovered, and the force of 
their enemies so overwhelming, that resistance w O hM be 
quite out of the question. ^ j 

In this state of affairs much anxious consul tatio* took j 
place. i 

The young ^»nnoe himself laboured under a gre*t r #- ! 
pression of spirits, so that oar friends had the direction of ! 
affairs almost in their own hands. | 

One of the things they deemed advisable wae to rend 
a man to the highest portion of the mountain, or the 
place from which the most extensive view of the sur- 
rounding scenery could be obtained, who was to keep a 
vigilant watch, and give them timely notice should any of 
the enemy approach. 

This duty was taken in turns by the six highlanders, 
for our friends had not the same ability to scale the pre- 
cipitous rocks that these hardy Scots had. 

By this time, we ought to say, Claude Duval had quite 
recovered from his wounds. 

The one in his arm, although it looked by far the 
worse of the two, got well first ; the one in his head, 
which had been caused by a bullet, had given them a great 
deal of trouble. 

But now it was quite well, and he was once more the 
8ftme man as he had formerly been. 

Their looks, however, had by no means improved during 
their stay, but such a triviality as that was not likely to 
concern them much. 

As the five sat aronnd the fire — that is to say, the prince 
and the four highwaymen — they looked about as lugu- 
brious as ihey well could. Tom King especially, for 
he had two causes for vexation : his companions were 
discontented at their lot, and he felt that it was through 
his advocacy of the step that they had taken it, and they 
seemed to be a continual reproach; and in the second 
place, he was deeply concerned for the position of Prince 
Charles. 

Moodily, therefore, they all sat around the fire. 

The gloom which hung around the prince seemed also 
to envelop them. 

What to do, or how they were to hope to make their 
escape, they knew not. 

Could they but gain the sea-shore at Locbnanuagh, near 
which place the men in the cave informed them the Mac- 
donalds and the Camerons would be found, they doubted 
not that these powerful chieftains would find some means 
of evading the embargo which the sanguinary duke had 
laid ; but to reach this much -desired spot they would have 
to cross the line which the king’s troops formed across the 
country. 

To accomplish this feat seemed absolutely impossible, 
and, in fact, was so while their vigilance continued as 
active as it then was. 

And so, with this uppermost in their minds, each one 
seeking to find some way out of the diiliculty, but without 
success, all five sat gazing at the embers of the tiro. 

Apart from them, and quite ont of earshot, were the 
five highlanders. 

The sixth was ontside on guard. i 

Like the others, they looked dejected and hopeless, oc- 
casionally speaking to each other in a low tone, in their 
cwn uncouth, guttural language. 

And so the night passed. 

How it was the duke had failed to discover their hiding- , 
place they could not think ; and yet, when we take the 
size of the country’ into consideration, it was not so re- 
markable as it looked. 

Morning came. 

Those in the cave did not observe tbe flush of de*wn, 
but they were made aware of it by the signal of their 
comrade who was ou guard outside, and who had been 
long anxiously looking for it. 

Another of the men was sent on duty, and the one 
who had passed the night on the lonely peaks above came 
gi. 

lie was the youngest of these highland banditti, and 
there was in his youthful countenance an expression of 
ingenuousness of which the others were altogether de- 
ficient. 

resemblance in complexion and general configure- 
ox countenance to the Young Pretender fcad oeen 


freqtK" tly remarked by all present ; and b* an* mm 
was not in the habit of seeing them together, tan one 
might be mistaken for the other. 

Of course, as is the case with most such likenesses^ they 
cea&od to be striking when the two were seen side by side, 
for then the little differences wliiob existed showed them- 
s/-lvea. 

The frank behaviour of this ynmg man made him a 
general favourite with all ; and many a time, when all the 
rest had been desponding as they were now, he had in- 
fswed hope into their breasts by his wwn sanguine enthu- 
p’asm. 

But on the present occasion it was noticed, when he 
returned, his face was totally changed. 

It was stem and determined, ae though he had resolved 
upon some course of action which it would require aU his 
nerve to carry out. 

And his face was a true index of what was really the 
case. He had resolved epoa a particular plan of action, 
and the result of it was to save his prince and free him 
from the perils that surrounded him. 

What this plan of action was the next few lines will 
speedily develop. 

It was, indeed, one that made it necessary for him to 
summon np all his self-command — all his stoicism — all his 
loyalty for the unfortunate prince he served. 

The change in his looks and manner was noticed by all 
present, but no remark was made. No doubt it was 
thought that he, like them, had at last suceumbod to that 
despair which weighed upon their own minds. 

The youug highlander, however, ate some food in silence. 
Then he called one of his comrades apart, and spoke. 

What he said none knew ; but those who had the euri- 
osity to look on saw that a look of admiration overspread 
the features of the man addressed, which in a moment 
afterwards changed to the deepest and utmost dissuasion. 

CHAPTER CCVII. 

SUSiICION IS GENERATED IN DICK TURPIN’S 3‘ -KAST BY 

THE MYSTERIOUS CONDUCT CE THE HIGHLKKOERS. 
One by one, however, the yonng highlander called his 
comrades aside, and addressed them. 

Prom some he reoeived encouragement ; from others— 
and these were the ones who felt the deepest interest in 
his welfare — tbe reverse. 

But by hie way it could be seen that his mind wag Grmly 
made up — that what he heard made no difference to him 
— that he merely snbmitted his intention to them for the 
purpose of obtaining their opinion, and yet not for that 
opinion to bias him. 

But the oldest highlander, who seemed to have eome 
degree of command over the rest, addressed him earnestly; 
aud in the end it would seem that they managed in some 
way to compromise the matter between themselves. 

Dick Turpin bad not failed to notice these whispered 
conferences between the men, and apprised his three 
friends of it. 

In common with himself they looked upon it with ap- 
prehension. 

For their own parts, they had no great faith in the 
devotion of these men like the young prince had, but 
then they had all four during their careers seen quite 
enough to make them distrustful. 

They knew how great a temptation a reward of £30,600 
would be to any one, but especially to these men, who were 
not only in want of the necessaries of life, but had also 
placed themselves in a position of great danger. 

Of course, if they remained where they were ana were 
discovered with the prince (and that they would be ore 
long discovered appeared a certainty), their lives, as well 
ae his, would be taken ; but if, on the other hand, they 
betrayed him, they would receive the reward, and not 
only that, bnt a free pardon also, for snob was the con- 
dition attached to the proclamation of the reward. 

These., it must be conceded, were powerful inducement* 
to make these meu act treacherously to their prince, and 
it was while having these considerations in view, that 
the highwaymen were suspicious of them. 

Immedintely after sunrise one of the men was sent ont 
as a spy. 

Onr friends would fain have prevented hi* ieoiritSfcr 
but they were unable to do so. 

, Tile man left 
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Fnl' of fresh uneasiness, our friends whispered to 
each other and consulted as : o what course thej should I 
pursue in this alarming c riels of their fortunes. They ' 
wished to communicate their suspicions to the prince, 
but he was so cist down that, for oompassion’s ens*» they 
forbore to do •«. 

And so, with their minds ia a stats of' indescribable 
anxiety and suspense, the time wore on. 

And to the credit of the highwaymen he it said that, 
though they might have found safety in flight, they did 
not attempt to pain it. A desertion of the man v ho had 
so amazingly favoured them at such a time they felt to bo 
in act of baseness such as they would never commit, let 
things eventuate how they might. 

They waited, therefore, to see what would happen next. 
They had steeled themselves to hear the worst. 

Above all, they kept a keen eye upon the young high- 
lander whose conduct had first excited their suspicion, 
but in his countenance, stem and severe as it was, they 
saw nothing to indicate a traitor. 

They were perplexed, too, by the behaviour of the 
others, for whenever they looked upon them their faces 
assumed an expression compounded strangely of com- 
passion and admiration. 

What this meant the highwaymen were unable to con- 
clude. 

But the day, contrary to their expectations, wore away 
without any new danger manifesting itself 

The man, however, who had been ostensibly sent out as 
a spy, did not return. 

To be sure, on former occasions they had been absent 
for much longer periods, and their absence unnoticed 
or uncommented on, but now our friends counted every 
hour with feverish eagerness. 

At last, to so great a pitch did their impatience and 
uneasiness rise, that they left the fire, and made their way 
to the entrance of the cave. 

It was quite dark. 

No moon lighted up the wild and magnificent aosnery 
by which they were encompassed, and the pale, twinkling 
stars only partially defined the huge mountains in their 
immediate vicinity. 

A dead silence was around them, unbroken even by 
murmuring of the wind among those shrubs which found 
a scanty sustenance upon the rocky soil. 

It was, too, intensely cold, and, as is generally the case 
under such circumstances, the air was very clear, and capa- 
ble of carrying the faintest sound to a great distanoe. 
i It was while they stood upon the small plateau, which 
we have already mentioned as being outside lie cave, 
that all four were startled by a slight noise. 

It came suddenly, and ceased with equal abruptness, 
leaving those who heard it no opportunity of learning 
what it was. 

Tbejr listened, however, with great eagerness for the 
repetition of the sound. 

Nor was it long in coming. 

A little while, and then they felt certain some one was 
approaching the spot upon wluch they stood. 

But who ? 

It was too dark, and the comer was too distant for them 
to distinguish him. 

It might he, and probably was, the spy who had been 
sent out in the morning returning. 

It would be no harm, the highwaymen thought, to draw 
aside, and aee who it really was, without affording any in- 
dication of their presence. 

To conceal themselves by standing in the shadow of the 
rocks was an easy enough matter, and they executed the 
manoeuvre in perfect silence. 

Plainer and clainer grew the sound which thoy had at 
first heard. 

One person only was coming they felt certain, bus the 
intense silence and sonorousness of the air had deceived 
them with regard to the distance he was from tfieaa, end 
they had to wait for his making bin appearanie much 
b*ger than they anticipated. 

But at length he came. 

Their vision had become accustomed to the darkness, 
and they sa w s dark figure creeping stealthily up the steep 
pathway leading to the plateau, 

When he drew himself up and stood before *!»—■«, they 
fond their conjectures correot. 

it was the highlander who had been seat eat to noon- 


noitre the position of the enemy, and bring back a 
report. 

He did not hesitate or even glanoe arounJ him, bat 
.walked straight to the entrance of the cave. 

Our friends felt almost ashamed of themselves for the 
suspicions they had harboured, so unsinistor wan the be- 
haviour of this man. 

Nevertheless, they allowed him to enter rh© eave, anil 
when the sound of his footsteps had quite died away, thoy 
listened again. 

But this time all was still. 

Feeling all but convinced that they had misinterpreted 
what they had seen, they returned to the cave. 

When they entered, they saw ia a moment that the spy 
who had come back had brought with him some intelli- 
gence of rather a startling kind. 

All were crowding round him, and it could bo easily 
seen that he shared to the full the excitement which 
every one experienced. 

This made the highwaymen hasten forward to listen to 
what he was saying. 

We will not tire the patience of the reader by repeating 
the speech in his own outlandish dialect, but reduce the 
substance of it to plain English. 

“ On all sideB,” he said, “ the king’s troops were sur- 
rounding them. The Duke of Cumberland was furious 
at the delay which had already taken place in not cap- 
turing the young prince, and had issued his orders in a 
more peremptory manner than before. To still further 
exert the men, he had determined upon taking the task of 
hunting him (the prince) to death in his own person, 
and that very day had set out, at the head of a large 
detachment of foot-soldiers. Some suspicion as to his 
whereabouts appeared to bold a place in the duke’s breast, 
and he was conducting the search with the greatest cir- 
cumspection and the utmost precision, never going over 
the same ground twice, and never leaving any place 
un visited. 

This news was indeed alarming, and seemed to point to 
their immediate and certain discovery, for in what way 
were they to prevent it ? 

The spy further stated that he had had the grea test 
difficulty in eluding detection, and that once he had to lie 
concealed among some rocks to avoid being seen by the 
enemy, or he would have been back much earlier to 
inform them of the great danger in which they all stood. 

Tba highwaymen aould not help regarding this man 
with admiration. Unquestionably he had had the oppor- 
tunity of betraying the young prince, aud also the op- 
portunity of making his own escape, a thing that now 
seemed impossible. 

The effect of this news upon Prince Charles hi m /elf 
was really heart-breaking to witness. 

Up to the present moment, thanks tf the representa- 
tions of our friends, he had still clung to the hope that he 
should at least escape from Scotland and rejoin kin 
parents, if he did no more. 

Now that hope was entirely reft from him. 

While his foes continued as euergetio as they appeared 
to be, he knew well enough that he had not the slightest 
chance. 

The stupor of despair settled upon him and upon all. 

What could save them ? 

Nothing. 

Nothing but the adoption of some clever scheme by 
which their enemies could be hoodwinked. 

But what stratagem was this ? 

None at all any one would think who considers how 
destitute they were of resources. 

And yet wo shall see how something was proposed that 
was exactly calculated to achieve the required aim. 

The young highlander to whom we have lately bo re- 
peatedly made allusion stood forward, and, despite the 
opporition which some of his companions made, addressed 
iVc.ce Charles. 


CHAPTEB CCVIII. 

THE T0UNG HIGHLANDER UNFOLDS HIS PLAN CP SELT- 
SACRIFICING DEVOTION TO PRINCE CHARLES. 

The Young Pretender had assumed what recently had 
been a favourite attitude. 

He had seated himself noon the rede bench near the fin 
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placed his eloows upon his knees, and allowed hie sace to 
rail between his hands. 

But when he heard the deep rough tones of the young 
highlander’s voice, he raised his head and looked at t***“ — • 
not without surprise. 

“ My prince, he said, * you have hoard, as 1 have, 
the report which our scout has to-day brought back so us j 
and, having done so, you must be well aware that to-mor- 
row it will be no good to send oat any one ; by that time 
we shall have fallen into the hands of our enemies ! ** 

“ I am afraid it will be as yon say. 1 have resigned 
myself to that, and so should you. When it comes to the 
last and the worst, we can only die like brave men, with 
our claymores in oar grasp and our backs to the ground. 
For myself I will never surrender with lit*, but figh* it 
out to the last!” 

A murmur of admiration came from the I'pa of the 
highlanders as the prince gave utterance to this resolute 
and martial speech. 

“ I do not doubt your bravery, my prince,” responded 
the young man ; “ but will you pardon me if I suggest a 
means by which you can throw your enemies off their 
guard, and so afford yon an opportunity of mating your 
sscape P ” 

“ If yon can show me how to do that,” said Charles 
Stuart, the fire of renewed hope kindling in bis eyes, “ I 
will not only pardon yon, but you shall have my best 
thanks — and not only mine, bnt those of all here present.” 

“ But, my prince,” interposed the chief of the high- 
landers, “ you know not the means of which he speaks, 
and when you are made acquainted with them, I am quite 
certain you will never consent to such a sacrifice.” 

“ Heed him not, prince,” said the young highlander. 
“ Listen to me, I pray, and do not be offended with what 
I propose, nor deny my request out of any consideration 
form} self.” 

“ That will depend,” said the Pretender. “ Speak, and 
let me hear. Speak freely, too, for there is nothing of 
which you need be afraid.” 

“ You encourage me,” was the reply, “ and yet I don’t 
know bow to frame my speech or give utterance to my 
wishes. My prince, forgive me for my presumption, but 
have yon noticed that in general outline there is some 
resemblance between yon and me, sufficient to deceive 
any one who was not very intimately acquainted with von 
indeed ? ” 

“ I had not noticed the cirenmgtimce until you spoke, 
bnt now” — and Charles Stuart looked closely at him as 
he spoke — “ I wonder how it is that anything no obvious 
and conspicuous can have escaped my notice " 

“ It has been seen and remarked by others. Look 
closely at me, prince, and tell me whether you consider 
the resemblance sufficiently great to deceive any one who 
bad not seen you many times.” 

“ In the face, most certainly,” replied Charles. “ But,” 
he added, in accents of the greatest astonishment and 
incredulity, “surely you do not for a moment dream of 
securing my safety by giving yourself np to my enemies — 
by personating myself ! ” 

‘‘Pardon my presumption, prince, I beg!” 

“ But was that your idea ? Is it possible that you ever 
seriously eutertained the idea of” 

“ Not only is it poesible, but true.” 

“ Never!” 

“ My prince, surely you do not doubt me !” 

“No; forgive me; I would never do that; anw yet, at 
first, I found myself almost unable to believe in the erist- 
ftrice of loyal devotion of so chivalrio a character.” 

“ Yon flatter me.” 

“ Not I ; no one could ever accuse me of that. But, 
come, I shall not think of granting your request of allowing 
such a sacrifice to be made ; but gratify my cariosky fen 
telling me the plan yon had formed.” 

“ Your wishes are law, my prince ; but when I tel! you, 
it will be in the hope of g ainin g more than your curiosity, 
—your approval likewise.” 

Charles Stuart shook his nead, and made a rwm>Erent 
with his hand for the young man to common**. 

He obeyed at once. 

“ You must know that last night, my prince, it fell to 
my lot to be placed outside upon the summit of the roek, 
to watoh for the appearance of our 6neraies, and give 
timely notice of their approach. 

“ ia my long, weary watch, with no on o near cm- no 


sound to break the awful still uSsa- no right to see bm 
the bine sky and stars, and the dusky outlines of the 
mountains — many strange and solemn thought* occupied 

my mind. 

1 “ I thought, my prince, of von. I rCfibwed the whe's 

of your present position, amt saw how fell of danger it 
was ; and as I continued to gaze upon them, I 1 .came 
more nnd more impressed with tbs extreme difficulty you 
would have in avoiding them. 

“ Naturally enough , having reached this point, I pur- 
«ri my thoughts still further, and having reatked the 
fall extent of the peril which impended over yon, I begs* 
to east about for some means by which it could be 
averted. 

“ For a long time, my prince, I endeavoured in vam to 
find a means that carried with it any appearance of feasi- 
bility of accomplishing so desirable an end. I was un- 
able to see in what manner the vigilance of your enemies 
could be eluded. 

“ And then, not to weary you too much with a recital 
of my reflections, I. thought that the only thing that oonld 
be done would be in some way to deceive your foes, and 
loll them into a feeling of false security. 

“ But, although conscious of the desirability of this, I 
could not concoct a scheme which would be calculated to 
effect it. 

“ At last, my prince, and I trust you will pardon use 
for the idea, the fact of the remarkable resemblance — in 
features, I mean — which exists between ns pressed itself 
upon me. 

“ I had myself noticed it, and been surprised, and those 
who are with me have frequently spoken >f it to me. 

“ Then I thought to myself, ‘ Suppose I was to make 
the proposition to the prince that I should personate him, 
and give myself np to the enemy.’ Knowing you so 
slightly as they do, I feel sure that the deception ould 
not be detected. When they had me prisoner under the 
impression that I was you, they would cease their rigor- 
ous search, and you would then have the best of all 
chances of reaching the sea-shore and m akin g your way 
back again to France.” 

“ I have heard yon to the end without interrupting 
you,” replied Charles Stuart; “not because I assented 
to what you said, but because 1 wished to hear all. Never 
did I dream that I should ever have so devoted a follower 
as your words prove you to be — never did I believe that 
such chivalrous devotion existed hi these degenerate 
tunes.” 

The young highlander bowed deeply at these words of 
praise from the prince he was willing to serve so faith- 
fully, and a flush of gratified colour mounted to his 
cheeks. 

Charles Stuart, however, did not allow him to speak, 
but continued — 

“ You have not heard all, my friend — for such I should 
feel prond to call you — yon have not heard all. Much as 
I may admire the loyal devotion which prompted the 
imagining of such a plan, and, however much I may 
desire the end which it is intended to achieve, I v.nnoi 
for a moment think of accepting so great a (sacrifice.” 

“ Sacrifice, my prince ! ” 

“ Yes ; do you not know the consequences of acting in 
the manner you proposed. If you gave yourself up tc the 
1 Duke of Cumberland, and passed yourself off as eing 
me, what do you think would be the result — whether or 
not detection should ensue.” 

“ I know it, my prince.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“Yes!” 

“ It is death ! ” 

“ I am aware of that, my prince," said the yonng 
highlander, firmly ; “ but I have devoted myself to yon 
service, and 1 am quite willing to lay down my life in it.” 

The Young Protender, in the present extremity of Me 
fortunes, was much overcome by the behaviour of this 
follower. 

In the hour of his prosperity, much as he might hav* 
thought of such an act, had it been related to him, still it 
would not have made the impresf.iOn which it now did 
while he was destitute of friends and hope. 

But let ns do him the justice to Bay that he never cnee 
thought of accepting the sacrifice so pleadingly proffered, 
though he was pleased to learn the extent <d this young 
man’s devotion. 
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" You aw silent, my prince,” lie continued. “ I trust 
you are reflecting upon the proposition I hare taada, an d 
that in the end yon will accept it.” 

“ No, it is not that,” replied the Preteeda#. * N «ver 
eould I dream of accepting juoh a samiffw.” 

“ \Fhy a sacrifice r” 

" Shall you not sacrifice your lifo P" 

* My life prince P " 

"Yes.” 

“What is it that I should not wii«i (ny ,j n a-yvrz 
in your service ? That is no more thnn the duty eg all 
who rank themselves under your banner, to conquer 
for yon if they can — if not, to die.” 

"Say on,” exclaimed the prince, “the wort j-jk say 
the greater becomes my admiration.” 

“ Als s ! ” 

" Why do yon say alas ? ” 

“ I regret that yen should listen to vjo, my prince, from 
suwh a motive. But still 1 will try ro persuade yon to 
ailopt my scheme. Believe me, my prince, when 1 say I 
have thought long and earnestly u T , on the subject, since it 
is an important one, not only to me, but to you, and all 
here present. You, as I do, must know fall well that 
our intimate capture and heritable death is certain. 
It will, in all probability come upon ns to-morrow, 
unless something is done *0 entirely change the current 
of events.” 

“ I do not dispnte 'vnat,” rep i fed Charles. “ I expeot 
to see them com6 i have Pally npade up my mind to it. 
But we will meet them. We will eaoh draw our swords, 
and fight to the last gasp, and if we fall, as doubtless wp 
shall, it will not be until we have left our mark upon 
more than r ne of our foes. They shall slay us in fair 
fight if they ean, but I will never gratify their malice 
by allowing myself to fell into their hands a prisoner, 
«ad aP, who are here, I feel certain, will defend me so 
ksr* as a drop of blood remains in their veins.” 


CHAPTER OCIX. 

TUB TOHNG HIGHLANDER PERSISTS IN HIS DETERMINA- 
TION OF DYING TO 8AVE HIS PRINCE. 

Twrrb are certain times when a ms n can, by his voice, 
and animated actions, command the involuntary admira- 
tion of his fellows, and rouse their enthusiasm to its 
utmost pitch. 

So it was with the Young Pretender on the preseat 
oq»sion. 

Pus auditors wew, without exception, men who looked 
np to personal bravery as being the most estimable 
quality a man could possess 

Therefore, they listened with kindling eves to the 
heroic sentiments he expressed, and wLen he finished 
thev were all dominated by the same feelings as he was. 

The yonng highlander, however, who had showed him- 
self si) jnuoh attached to the cause of the Stuarts, waited 
until this sudden outbreak of excitcmenfPhad passed away. ! 
Then he again spoke. i 

He commanded great and immediate attention. 

“ Prince,” he said, " the words which yon have spoken 
to me, and the manner in which yon have listened to what 

I said, has had the effect of makmgme bold, and ” 

"Do not apologise,” said .lie Pretender ; "you will 
please me best by speaking freely.' 1 

“And should I say that which will offend yon, will 
yon forgive me ? " 

“ Freely.” 

“ Then, priDCs, it is this. I do not wish for a moment 
to detract from your bravery, or those others present, but 
as you say, and truly, we shall all perish i now, let me 
ssk yon whether it would not be better for on« to naffer 
in oider that the others might escape ? ” 

“ And would yon be that one ? ” 

“ I would, prmce, with your permission. - 
” And iu order that the others might be saved yoo are 
quite willing, young as you are, to quit life f" 

“M.i life, as I cave said, is devoted to your service, 
and to put you beyond the reach of your enemies I 
would st orifice it with the utmost gladness ” 

“ This surpasses all belief.* 

“Not so, prince; I have thought the matter deeply 
over, and I am snre that I could so arrange it that, though 
sty life will pay the forfeit, yet your safety will be as- 
vurei” 


“ How P ’ asked the Pretender ; for it cannot be denied 
that he wished to save his life, but was reluetant to do su 
at the cost of another’s. “ How, my friend ? toil me!” 

“Thus!” said the young highlander ; and as he spoke 
the word, he drew, with inconceivable rarfrHy, a poiuard 
from its sheath. 

It flashed for a moment in tLs air ; and tnen, before any 
one could interpose, or even anticipate his design, he 
plunged it into his breast. 

The prince started to his feet, and the ejaculation ot 
horror which burst from his Ups was echoed by the others, 
who, out of respect, had remained silent spectators of the 
scene. 

“ What have you done P” asked fcba priaca. “ What 
have you done?” 

“ My duty,” repHed the highlander ; and as he spoke 
he drew the dagger from the wound, and threw it to a 
remote corner of the cuvem. 

The blood gushed in incredible quantises from the 
orifice. 

Then he sunk down upon one knee at the Pretender i 
feet. 

“ My dear prince !” he cried ; ** I die, in ordor that you 
may live, and my comrades escape. On the battle-field I 
was willing to risk my life for you, and shall I begrudge 
it now, when I know how great a gainer you will he by 
my decease P Forgive mo ! par — !” 

His strength was ebbing from him fast, and he was 
unable to complete the sentence; but, with the last effort 
of expiring nature, he caught the hand of Charles Stuart 
between both his, and pressed a fervent kiss upon it. 

Then ho relaxed his grasp, and would have fallen back- 
wards on to the hard flooring of the cavern, had it not 
been for the support Dick Turpin’s arm afforded — for the 
highwayman sprang forward in time to save him. 

“Let me lie down!” gasped the young man, feebly. 
“ Let me lie down ! I shall be better then. Let me lie 
down ! ” 

Dick did not hesitate to comply with the request. 

The wound, he felt certain, from the quantity of blood 
that had in so short a space of time effused from it, must 
be a mortal one. 

Consequently it could matter littlo whether he remained 
in un upright or decumbent posture. 

“ The prince,” said the young highlander, in a yet 
fainting tone of voice, “ the prince ! ” 

“ I am here,” replied Charles Stuart, and as he spoke 
he knelt down by the fast-dying youth, and took his 
hand. 

“ Forgive me, my dear prince,” he said, “ forgive me 
for my disobedience. Believe me, it is better that I alone 
should die than you should all perish. Do not shake 
your head. What I have done cannot now be undone, 
and do Dot let me die with the consciousness that I have 
so deeply offended you ks to bo unable to obtain your 
forgiveness.” 

“ I forgive you freely,” replied the Pretender, in a 
broken tone of voice, for naturally lie was deeply touched 
by this great proof of devotion to his cause. “ I forgive 
you freely.” 

“ Then I shall die panglcssly. Are yon sure, my prince, 
that I have yonr fall pardon.” 

“ Quite ; but yot do not think that I approve of your 
rash act, for to do that would be impossible. 

The highlander sighed deeply. 

“ Well — well,” he said, “ I suppose I must remain 
content. But ere I die, listen to what I have to say. Yon 
will listen, will you not ? ” , 

“ Certainly." 

“ Bend down oloser, then, my prince, for to speak in so 
loud a tone as I have just done, exhausts me.” 

The Young Pretender, in obedience to the wish which 
his dependant expressed, bent his ear yet nearer to his 
lips. 

“ I have thought long and deeply upon wLat had best 
be done, my prince, and so I trust yon will listen with 
what patience you can command, to what I am abont to 
say. When the idea of parsonating your royal bignness 
first found a place in iny mind, I felt almost certain that 
you would nfeim consent to it, but I determined, never* 
tboless, to carry ont my intention.” 

“ Rash youth.” 

The speaker did not heed this ejaculation, but ijh* 
tinned— 
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“ As we all know well, my prince, the orders of the 
savage and unBcrnpnloua Duke of Cumberland to all his 
sqldiers are that when you are discovered by any of 
them, they are not to attempt to spare your life, but 
slay you without mercy. That very order, cruel as it 
seems, my prince, will turn out to your advantage, and 
to his defeat.” 

“ How so P” askeu the Pretender, for he oould not 
help feeling a deep interest in what was said. 

“ I will tell you. Great as may be the resemblanoe 
between ue, so far as our faces and complexion are con- 
cerned, yet that resemblance extends not to our bodies. 
I have known harder service than yon, and my body is 
more muscular ; it may be that I am altogether stouter 
built. At any rate, if they saw my body, the oheat we 
wish to put upon them would be almost certain to be 
discovered. Do you not think so, my prince ?” 

“ I do.” 

“ I am certain of it ; but our enemies play into our 
hands, and that whioh would have been impossible be- 
comes the easiest matter in the world.” 

“ In what way ? Explain yourself. I do not yet un- 
derstand yon.” 

“ When lam dead — which will be in a few minnteBnow 
— I must request you to do something more, or I shall 
have died in vain. Surely that is not worth while ! 
Promise me to accede to my request !” 

“ What is it P” 

“ Promise me !” 

“ I do. Speak !” 

_ “ It is this. As soon as I am dead, let some on9 draw 
hie sword and sever my head from my body. Do not 
start and look so horrified ! I shall not feel it. You 
have promised, and I rely upon you to keep your word. 
Do not delay me, for I feel that I am sinking fast, and 
I have yet much more to say.” 

“I am listening,” said the prince, mournfully. 

But the young highlander was almost exhausted. 

By making a great effort, however, he rallied himself, 
and went on, though his voice now was little better than 
a hoarse whisper. 

“ Let some one sever my head from my ehoulder9. 
You understand me, do you not ? That head, my poor 
head, will be worth thirty thousand pounds ! My prince, 
that sum of money will be of the utmost serviaeto you. 
Therefore, let some one upon whom yon can depend 
carry my head to the Duke of Cumberland, declare it 
to be yours, and obtain the reward which is offered for 
it. I will defy them to detect the imposition, unless 
there should be someone there who is very intimately 
acquainted with yon indeed. 

The boldness of the plan which the young highlander 
thus unfolded, filled the prince and the highwaymen 
with admiration. 

As for the highlanders, they stood looking on mourn- 
fully, for in the morning when, after hia descent from 
the mountain, he had called them aside and one by one 
spoken to them, which circumstance it will be remem. 
bered had excited the enapicion3 of Dick Turpin, he had 
told them his scheme, and while some admired his bra- 
very, all had endeavoured to dissuade him from it. 

“ Prince, prince,” he cried, so feebly, that had not the 
cave and those within been profoundly silent, his voice 
would never have been heard ; “ do you comprehend my 
plan ? Let my head be taken to the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and passed off as yours ! ’Let the reward be claimed. 
It is a large amount, and when it is obtained, let it be 
handed to you, to do with as you think fit. Thus will 
ou be doubly revenged upon your enemies ! You will 
e able to escape, and obtain the thirty thousand pounds 
as well. Can you hear what I say?” 

“ Quite plainly. But your voice shows me that your 
death is hastening on with rapid strides. Oh ! for a 
priest to grant you absolution for the sin you have com- 
mitted ere you die !” 

“ Do not think of that, my prince. To obtain a priest 
here is utterly impossible, but I shall die with the con- 
viction on my mind that if ever any one was justified in 
committing self-destruction, I was, and that the motive 
will sanctify the deed. I am dying now, my prince. I 
feel myself growing cold, and things fade away from my 
view. Promise that I snail have my wishes carried out 
—promise that I shall not die in vain ?” 

“ I promise 1” said the prinoe. 


“ A smile lighted up the face of hia devoted servitor, 
but either from a sudden pain, or from a remarkable 
fixity of purpose, he banished it, and assumed an ex- 
pression of extreme anguish. 

It might have been that, even in hie last moments, 
he thought of still further imposing upon hie foes, for, 
with the same look upon his features, he drew a gasping 
Dreath, a convulsive shudder overspread his body, and 
he expired. 


CHAPTER CCX. 

DICK TURPIN AND CLAUDE DUVAL CUT OFF THE 
HEAD OF THE YOUNG HIGHLANDER. 

For several minutes after the young highlander thus 
drew hie last breath, no one in the cavern either spoke 
or moved. 

All were deeply impressed with the solemnity of what 
had just taken place, and that mysterious influence 
which the preeenoe of a dead body never fails to produce, 
was shared in the full by all. 

Prince Charles was the first to break the kind of spell 
by whioh their faculties were enchained. 

He rose from the kneeling postnre, which at the re- 
quest of the now dead man, he had assumed. 

The others, however, did not presume to move or 
speak, but waited with no in considerable degree of curi- 
osity and interest to see what he would say or do next. 

They were not long kept in snspense. 

Drawing back a few paces from the oorpse, round 
which the highlanders and our friends had rather closely 
congregated, the young prince spoke. 

Without exception, his words were listened to by every 
one with the most profound attention. 

“My friends,” he said, “it seems that yon all per- 
fectly comprehend, as I do, the motives which led thie 
poor young man to commit the crime of self-destruction 
and, such being the ease, it will be unnecessary for me 
to say anything about them. As he very truly said, 
our situation iB a most desperate one — so desperate, 
indeed, that it is questionable whether by any adverse 
combination of ciroumstances it could be worse. If we 
leave the shelter of this cavern we shall assuredly, in 
a few houre, be captured; if, on the other hand, we 
remain where we are, our discovery will be certain. We 
have two courses open to us, the termination of both of 
which ie precisely the same. 

A murmur of assent responded to hie words. 

“ The matter is one which concerne yon all equally, 
intimately, and individually ; and therefore I shall leave 
you to decide what had better be done. In the first 
place, do you consider the plan proposed a feasible one, 
and, if so, shall I be justified in adopting it P” 

The prince paused, and looking at the group of an- 
xious faces by which he wae surrounded, awaited a reply. 

The rude highlanders, however, would never have 
dreamed of advising their prince. To them a Stuart 
was a being little inferior to a god, and anything he 
chose to say they would have looked upon as law. 

But, with our friends the highwaymen, it was alto- 
gether different. 

Each of them was accuetomed to perilous emergen- 
cies and to taking the responsibility of action upon 
themselves. 

Yet they felt that for them all to have spoken atones 
would have shown a want of respect, so they nndged 
Turpin to speak for them. 

He knew what they meant, and obeyed them promptly. 

“ It appears to me, prince,” said Turpin, in l.isrough 
and ready way, at which no one could take offence, 

“ that suoh important business demands -ome amount 
of deliberation ; and as we have but very little time, the 
sooner we come to a decision the better.” 

“ Let me hear your candid opinion !” said the prince. 

“ In the hour of danger I have always found you a most 
trustworthy adviser, and in the present instance I shall 
be greatly guided by what yon say.” 

“ If you wish for my candid opinion, prince,” replied 
Turpin, bowing in acknowledgment of the compliment 
which Charles Stuart had paid him, “ I oan give it to 
you in a very few words.” 

Pray do so.” 

Then I consider the plan a most excellent one. It 
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trill require great bold’]-' > and address to pot in erect- 
tion, bit I think all the better of it for that. 

“ And do yon feel inclined to adopt it ? ” 

“ I do, moat certainly ; not, however, that I should ever 
hare sanctioned or approved of the deed which this young 
man has commuted; but as he is dead, and it is beyond 
the power of all of ns to bring him back to life, I think 
we shall be greatly to blame if we soruple to mijie nee of 
him to secure our own safety.” 

“ And von think we shouid be justified in mutilating 
his remains ? ” 

“ It is not a very pleasant idea, I confess,” replied 
Turpin, “but it strikes me that I would much rather 
mutilate his body than not, when I knew that by eo doing 
I should not be injuring him in the least, but save my 
own life and the lives of my triends at the same time ” 

“ That is enough. I own at first I felt some sen. pies 
whether I should keep the promise made him, bnt now 
yon have qnite removed them.” 

“ The end to be gained will, I am sure, justify the means, 
and I for one should rejoice most heartily at the idea of 
your playing vonr foes such a trick as actually to receive 
the reward offered for your apprehension.” 

“ Stop !” oried the prince ; “ that reminds me”— 

“ Of what ?" 


“ Where is there any one to be found who will he willing, 
if we cut off this young man’s bead, to carry it to the Duke, 
sod chum the reward ? ” 

“ I will — I will- — I will!” cried every one, the high- 
landers included. 

The prince smiled. 

“ Are you so ready to leave me ?” he asked. 

“ Nay, it is not that,” replied Turpin. “ Had the sei • 
vice been to have remained by your side, and fight to the 
death, your appeal would have been as readily responded 
to. ' 

" I believe it — I believe it I” 

“Bnt yon see we are willing to do as you desire. It 
will remain with yon to make election as to which ©ee 
shall perform the mission.” 

“ It will be one of extreme danger.” 

"Perhaps, prince; perhaps.” 

“ If the fraud ia discovered ?” 

“ Why then I admit the bearer of the head wonld be 
ha rather an unpleasant predicament I Bat, for my own 
part, I am sanguine of snooees if the one who goes per- 
forms hie part well.” 

“ Who shall I aeleot P” 

“ That I shall leave entirely to yon, my prince. I 
wonld apeak, however, only I do not wish to shut my- 
self out from the list of candidates.” 

“It shall go by the general voice,” cried Chailee. 
“ That will he the fairest and most atisfactory.” 

“ It will. How shall we proceed p for, my prince, I 
have always found it advisable, whenever a particular 
coarse of action hae been decided upon, to Bet abont it 


at oaee.” 

As yon will. A shew of hands shall decide it, and 
.•ach candidate shall stand forward in succession." 

“ And you will decide who shall have the precedence ? ” 
“ I have no objection." 

“ It will he best.” 

“ Then I decide upon yon ! * 

“Me?” 


K Even so. Stand forward.” 

Turpin, of coarse, complied. 

“ Now, my friends,” continued the prince ; “ those 
who consider this the most proper person to depart upon 
the dangerous expedition, let them hold np their hands.” 

Scarcely had the words passed his Isos than, as if by 
the exertion of one mnscle, every hand was raised. 

The decision was unanimous. 

Dick Turpin looked round with a pleased smile upon 
his face. 

He had all along coveted this task. 

The inactive life whioh he had of lata base landing 
made him long for such an enterprise as this no doubt 
would prove to be. 

“ Is this your decision ? " cried the prince. 

“It is.” 

* Enough, then. It will not be worth wbilo for any 
other to stand forward, and if it will be any satisfaction to 
the electors and the elected, I can say that I heutily 
wpro.o of the choice which has been mode” 


With an expression of counteuance which one would 
think but ill accoided with what he was about to do, hack 
Turpin drew his heavy sword from its shaath. 

“ It is a disagreeable task,” he said, “ hut it is one that 
must be performed, and I am not. the man to shrink front 
what is necessary." 

He mace a sign to Claude Duval, which was Instantly 
understood. 

H e came to his side. 

The others ia the <sve looked oh with the greatest 
curiosity. There was not one who could have turned 
away. 

The dead highlander lay out quite straght upon his back. 

Dick stooped over him, and with his left hand took hold 
of him by the clothing about his neok. 

Then, with soma slight exertion, he raised him to a 
sitting posture. 

Claude Duval sank down behind him upon his bauds 
and knees. 

Then Dick gently let tho body fall backwards, a* it 
hud a tendency to do. 

It balanced, of course, over Claude’s back. 

The head hung back, leaving the neck fully exposed. 

It was a fair mark. 

Dick lifted his sword. 

He caught hold of the mas?' e hilt with both hands, 
in order that he might bring it down with greater force. 

The steel weapon r ,e a sickening, swishing noise ad 
it descended. 

But such was the vigour with which it was brought 
I down, and so accurate was the aim whioh Turpin had 
taken, that the head was severed at a single blow. It 
rolled several paces along the floor of the cavern. 

1 Very little blood followed the stroke. It had nearly all 
drained out of the wound which the young man had in- 
flicted upon himself. 

Diok assisted Claude to rise from his awkward position. 
I “ That is done,” he said j “ but there is yet more to 
do.” 

“ What, oh ! what ? ” asked the prince ; “ this sickens 
| me” 

I “No doDbt — no doubt. When I leave here, let a spy 
accompany me. By hovering about at a distance he will 
be able to learn whether the ruse is a successful one, and 
| whether the troops that guard the mountain passes are 
, withdrawn. If this is done, let me implore you not to 
| lose a moment in quitting this place, and making the best 
I of your way to the sea-shore, at ths point most convenient 
for you. There yon must find some opportunity of em- 
barking and getting safely over to France, where you will 
be sure to find an asylum.” 

“ Unless,” said the prince, mournfully — “ unless indeed 
they, in the hoar of my extremity, should turn against 
me.” 

CHAPTER CCXI. 

DICK TURPIN SETS OUT UPON THE MOST PERILOUS ENTER- 
PRISE HE HAS EVER UNDERTAKEN IN HIS LIFE. 

“ Do not anticipate misfortune, my prince,” said Turpin, 
“it ia bad enough without that.” 

“What?” 

“ Your position.” 

“ I snow that.” 

“ If I snoceed, you will have many difficulties to con- 
tend with in gaining the sea-shore. The fraud may not 
be suspected at first, and yet afterwards be detected, and 
a hot pursuit instituted after you.” 

“ Bnt have you reflected wliat you shall do in the evert 
of discovery ? ” 

“ I have not— nor shall I. I shall wait till the time 
comes. Leave me to shift for myself, and I shall be all 
right. It must be close upon sunrise now, and so it is 
time for me to start, bnt let me, before I take my de- 
parture, advise you what to do, in order that my proceed- 
ings may be all the more effectual.” 

“ What is it you wish ? ” 

“ My friends here,” said Tnrpin, indicating by approve- 
ment of his hand, Tom King, Jack Kaun, ind Claude 
Duval, “ will remain with you, and will do their best to 
aid you in making your escape. They will also be hostages 
for me.” 

“ Hostages ? ” 

“Yea, my prince, I look forward, with great oiukaren* 
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to obtaining the thirty thousand pounds, and should I 
do so you will want some security for my handing it 
over to you. As I said, escape to France. I will take 
the earliest opportunity of rejoining you there. If you 
do not see or hear anything of me, you may conclude 
that my mission has failed, and that I am no more." 

“ But you will *.ake every precaution to insure your 
own safety?” 

“ Do not fear that, prince, I am not so tired of my 
life that -I am desirous of flinging it away. 1 shall 
meet you in safety, I feel assured." 

I trust you will, indeed.’ 

“ And now listen, further. As quickly as possible, I 
shall take the head, and carry it direct to the Duke of 
Cumberland. 1 shall not adopt any particular diaguise, 
for I do not believe 1 am known as one of your adherents. 
I shall invent on my journey a plausible tala to account 
for the head coming into my possession. On delivering it, 
however, the probability is that I shall be asked to lead 
them to the spot where the body iB to be found." 

It “ Ah ! I did not think of that." 

„ " But it is a thing likely to ocour.” 

“ Certain.” 

Pi “ I think bo, too ; therefore, some means must be taken 
to fix the deceit more deeply in (heir minds.” 

“ But how ?” 

" My prinoe, I will tell you. These means will be 
rather disagreeable, but they cannot be avoided.” 

“ What are they ?" 

“ There are several things you oarry about your person 
whioh will go a long way towards establishing your iden- 
tity, suoh as your claymore, your dirk, your target, your 
eporran, and your curiously-worked belt. These you 
must transfer to the body of the man who died to save 
us.” 

The prinoe hesitated. 

“ It is inevitable, my prinoe, or I would not press it 
upon you. Tour best oourse will be to exchange ap- 
parel, and, with your permission, I will proaeed to strip 
these things off.” 

Turpin hardly waited long enough for the required 
assent to be given, but stooped down, and with great 
rapidity took off the different articles of clothing whioh 
the highlander had worn. 

Ha carried them to the prince, 

“ They will furnish you,” he said, “ with that of which 
yon so greatly stand in need.” 

"And what is that ?” 

“ A disguise ! Take the things as they are ; retire to 
a oorner of the cavern, and ohange them. We will then 
dress the oorpse in those whioh yon take off.” 

Dick, as he spoke, almost thrust the clothes into the 
prince’s hands. 

.Repugnant as it was to him, no doubt he clearly saw 
the necessity of doing as he had been advised ; aud as 
the old proverb saye, “ necessity knows no law,” so he 
cveroame his dislike as well as lie oould, and exchanged 
apparel. 

The operation was one that did not oooupy much time. 

In a few minutes he returned to where the highway- 
men stood. 

Of course, during his absence they had taken the op- 
portunity of speaking to each other, and making a few 
arrangements as to their future proceedings. 

The difference whioh the simple ohange of habiliments 
made to the prinoe was really astonishing, and the high- 
waymen were more than ever struck with the great re- 
st mblanoe whioh existed between him and the big nlander. 

Dick was well pleased to perceive it, since it gave him 
all the better chance of success. 

Without loss of time, he and his three oomrades 
dressod the dead body in the olothes whioh the prinoe 
had just taken off. 

The job was a very awkward one, but they succeeded 
in accomplishing it. < 

Then the resemblanoe waH perfeot. 

The olothes fitted tightly, for the young man was 
larger made about the body than the prince was. 

“ Now,” said Turpin, “ I think we may look upon suc- 
cess as almost certain, I shall bring the Duke and those 
who like to come here to see the body. But, stay ! I 
must make it appear as though there had been an en- 
counter !” 

Struok with the thonght, Dick drew the claymore from 


its sheath, and plentifully smeared it with blood, and 
laid it near the dead man’B hand. 

Not content, however, with this, and wishing to make 
the deception as complete as possible, he drew Ids own 
sword, and plunged it several times into the inanimate 
clay. 

No blood, of course, to speak of, flowed from these 
places, but he took care that there should be plenty 
placed there ; for, owing to the manner in which the 
dagger had entered, the yonng man had bled to death. 

These preparations were ghastly aud horrible, but 
they may be axcused on the ground of ‘be absolute 
naoessity there was for them. 

At length all was ready. 

Dick took np the head. 

He held it by the hair. 

The others w ho were present involuntarily turned their 
eyes from contemplating it to the prinoe, in order to 
compare the two. 

Of oourse some differences oould be detected, but they 
wore very slight, and intimate as he was with the prince’s 
features, Dick felt that had the head he held been shown 
to him, he would, without hesitation, have declared it 
to be that of Charles Stuart. 

It was Claude Duval, howevor, who proposed, as a 
precautionary measure, to infliot a wound upon the face 
in snoh a manner, that while it did not mar the faoe, 
would yet make it more difficult of identification. 

Dick approved of this entirely, and so accordingly as he 
held it, Claude drew his sword and inflicted a slight gash 
upon the face, extending from the' mouth to the temple. 

"Now I think all is finished. Look! the sun has 
already broken forth.” 

All turned as he spoke. 

The entrance to the cavern faced the east, and a few 
beams of the rising sun penetrated a foot or two inside 
the entranoe. 

“ It is time I took my departure. Farewell, my prinoe. 
You understand, I think, how you are to act. Nothing 
will elapse, I hope, hefore I learn the weloome intelli- 
gence that you have esoaped. Then, as soon as may be, 
I will meet you in France, bringing with me, I hope, the 
thirty thousand pounds, though I shall oonaider effieot- 
ing your esoape the primary objeot, and the other a 
secondary one." 

“ Right,” said the Pretender. “ I oan feel now he 
much I shall regret to part with you ; bnt that time will 
have to come. I am reoonoiled now, however, by the 
hope that, though the enterprise you have taken in hand 
is one of a most dangerous character, you willesoap® all 
peril, and join me in a little while. Farewell ! and may 
suooesa attend your efforts.” 

The prinoe retired to a distant portion of the cavern 
for a double motive. 

To conceal his own emotion. 

And to allow Dick to take a farewell of his comrades, 
without the restraint whioh his presence woold of ne- 
cessity impose. 

Dick found that bidding good-bye for aa indefinite 
period to those three gallant hearts with whom he had 
shared so many perils, and from whom he hoped never 
to be separated, was anything but a pleasant business. 

It had to be gone through, however, and he — 
Screwed his courage to the sticking place. 

It was necessary that he should do so, for he oould 
not blind himself to the fact that the peril he was about 
to incur was one of no ordinary character ; bnt Dick 
Turpin was never the man to flinch from danger, as the 
present occasion fully proved. 

“ Good-bye, old friendB !” he said, in as cheerful a voice 
as he oould assume. “ Good- bye ! W a shall meet again, 
I hope, ere long ,• and then wa will once more cry, 
* Hurrah for the road T Do your beat to prooure the 
yonng prinoe’s escape. Nothing oa my part shall bo 
wanting, rest assured of that ; but I have every confi- 
dence in the success of the plan, whioh is one of the best 
I ever knew of." 

“ Take care of yourself, Dick l" said Tom King. *‘.Do 
not run into any kind of needless danger 1" 

" I will not, Tom, rest asBnred of that. Farewell, 
friends 1 Let the Bpy be sent after me, and the moment 
he returns, ev .oaute this place, for I shall bring the d uke 
here, Tl»t will be your beet el auoeoi escape. Farewell 1” 
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[DICK TURPIN CLAIMS THE REWARD FOR THE PRETENDER’S HEAD. | 


** Farewell,” cried his comrades. 

They shook hands all ronnd. 

But they were very loath to leave him, and followed 
him out on to the little plateau in front of the entrance to 
the cavern. 

Holding the head in his hand in the same manner as he 
bad first taken hold of it, he began the descent of the 
precipitous mountain path. 

The highlander who was to watch his movements, and 
bring back a report of his proceedings, followed. 

Then the prince came out on to the little plateau. 

So, too, did the highlanders, whose numbers were now 
reduced to four. 

The little party stood there and watched the recoding 
form of the highwayman until the masses of rock at the 
base the mountain hid him from their sight. 
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CHAPTER CCXII. 

DICK TURPIN CARRIES THE YOUNG PRETENDER’S HEA1B 

TO THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND, AND CLAIMS THE 

THIRTY THOUSAND POUNDS REWARD. 

More than once during his descent of the perilous moon- 
tain path, Dick Turpin turned hack and waved his hand 
to his companions. 

Those companions who it was questionable if he should 
ever see more. 

But at length, when the bottom of the path was ^ached, 
and he turned ronnd again, he found them no longer 
visible. 

The immense masses of rock among which he had wound 
his way intercepted his view. t 

But the highlander who had followed mm b ~ -ould etifl 
see at a distance. 

And now, having gone so far, Diok began to very 
seriously consider as to which would be the best manual 
in which to act. 

Price One Halfpenny. 
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Accustomed aa he was to trust to the chapter of accidentB, 
and rely upon hie own resources in the moment of danger, 
yet he felt that upon the present occasion, so pregnant 
with importance aa it was, it would be better for him to 
depart from his ordinary method, and arrange beforehand 
some plan of action in his mind. 

While thus deliberating, he found that the head, in the 
manner he carried it, was a serious inconvenience. 

Besides which, should he meet any one, it would be the 
means of attracting more notice to himself than he wished. 

And not only that, too, did it not represent a sum of 
thirty thousand pounds, and should he tell any one that 
it wsb the head of the Pretender he carried, would they 
not try to take it from him ? 

Assuredly so, and then not only would the chance he 
nad of obtaining this large sum be lost, but also the escape 
of the young prince himself be jeopardized, if not made 
impossible. 

These reflections showed him the necessity there was 
for him to conceal the nature of what he carried from every 
prying eye that might rest upon him, and he resolved to 
ao so at once. 

A fragment of rock — or rather what geologists would 
sail a bowlder — projected conveniently from the hard 
ground a few paces before him, and »n he seated himself 
upon it. 

The head he placed beside him. 

He wanted something like a cloth in wnioh to tie it ®p. 

This he soon found. 

In the days of which we write it was customary to wear 
round the neck a cravat of very voluminous dimensions. 

They were made generally of white cambric, folded into 
four thicknesses. 

They were worn once round the neck, and tied in a 
large bow, the ends of which were of preposterous length, 
and trimmed with lace, according to the wealth and posi- 
tion of the wearer. 

This, then, Dick felt was not only what he could spare, 
but what would best answer his purpose ; ao he pulled it 
off and carefully enveloped the ghastly-looking head in its 
folds. 

This done, he rose and resumed his journ°y. 

The highlander who followed him, on perceiving him 
stop, stopped also, so that the same distance was mam- 
tamed between the two. 

From the spy who had Returned with such a budget of 
alarming news, Dick had learned which path he ought to 
take, in order to reach his destination. 

The way, however, was long and toilsome. 

At the expiration of three hours from the time of his 
starting, and jnst when he was ready to drop with fatigue, 
he saw before him, in the distance, a small troop of 
English soldiers. 

This nerved him to proceed at a still quicker pace— for, 
at first, he was unable to tell whether they were approach- 
ing or receding from him. 

He found the former to be the case ; and that if they 
continued in the same line of march, they must pass over 
the very spot upon which he stood. 

Under such ciicumstances there could be no necessity 
for him to continue on his way ; and so he determined to 
wait till they came up with him. 

The highlander, who had also perceived the soldier*, 
and comprehended Dick’s motive, halted, and hid him- 
self from observation by lying down at full length on the 
top of a distant rook, and allowing no portion of his body, 
save the upper part of hie head, to be visible. 

Strains of martial music now began to make themselves 
heard. 

Dick scarcely dared to hope that this, the first troop he 
came in sight of, was the one of which the Duke of Cum- 
berland had taken the command, hut he resolved upon no 
account to surrender the head, unless to that individual 
himself. 

From these, however, he reasonably calculated that he 
should be able to ascertain bis whereabouts. 

It took the soldiers about a quarter of an hour to reach 
th e sp ot where Turpin sat waiting for them. 

When pretty n«'r. however, he rose, and advanced to 
meet them. 

In number they did not much exceed thirty, hot they 
were all exceedingly well armed. 

They were on foot. 

however, who rode, sometime*; in the van, and 


sometimes :i the rear, attracted Dick’s immediate atten- 
tion. 

He had never 'n the Dube, for daring the past few 
years he had been commanding the army on the continent, 
and he had only been sent for home t*_ crash this formid- 
able rebellion. 

But more than once he hail been described to him by 
those who had had frequent oppo. Amities of observing his 
appearance, aud the figure who sat o- horseback entirely 
coincided with the description ho had had of him 

Seeing Turpin approach, it would seem as ' hough orders 
had been given to take him prisoner, for several hastened 
towards him. 

But, with the rapidity of thought, Dick stripped off the 
. covering that concealed the ghastly burden which he 
. earned, and again grasping it by the hair, he held it aloft, 
as high as his arm would allow him, and shouted — 

“ The reward — the reward ! I claim the reward ! Thirty 
thousand pounds reward ! I claim it, I say ! Here is the 
head of the Young Pretender! Charles Stuart’a head! 
Where is the duke P Lead me to the duke ! I claim the 
reward ! ” 

These vociferations caused, as might be supposed, the 
utmost surprise and excitement among the soldiery, and 
something of their import seemed to reach the ears of 
the personage on horseback, whom Dick took to be the 
.Duke of Cumberland, for he spurred his horse forward as 
he said — 

“ Vat is this P Vat you say ? Donder and blitz eu ! 
Zay zat one time more f Zirty zouzand pounds ! Mein 
Gott ! Did you zay it was ze Pretender’s head ? ” 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland always 
spoke execrable English, hut especially so if anything 
excited him. 

“ My lord duke,” replied Turpin, as he stood near the 
duke’s horse, and holding up the head in his right hand, 
and pointing to it with his left, “ my lord duke I said this 
was the head of Charles Edward Stuart, the Young 
Pretender, and so it is, and I claim the reward of thirty 
thousand pounds ! ” 

“ Donder and blitzen ! ” cried the duke, doubt, astonish- 
ment, and triumph alternately appearing upon his face. 
“ Hold ze head up, and let me have von look at him.” 

He turned half-round in the saddle as he spoke, and 
Turpin held the head in such a manner that he could per- 
ceive the features. 

The duke looked long and keenly. 

“ Mein Gott ! ” he cried, at length, “ zat’s him, for sure, 
though he looks fatter as when I zaw him last. Where 
did you find him p ” 

“ With the permission of your royal highness,” replied 
Turpin, “ I will relate to you the whole of the particulars.” 

“ Goot ! Is zat his head P ” 

“Your royal highness, I know your character too well 
to be foolish enough to attempt to impose upon you in any 
way.” 

The dnke smiled. 

He was not insensible to flattery. 

He liked to be thought sagacious and cunning. 

But that may be easily accounted for. 

It was because he was neither the one nor the other. 

But then he, in common with most others, like to be 
flattered for that which they do not possess. 

He looked with an eye of favour upon Dick already. 

The highwayman saw his advantage, and, of coarse, did 
not fail to profit by it. 

“ It would he an insult to your royal highness to attempt 
to deceive yon in any way, and, not only that, it wonld be 
sure to fail. Look, your royal highness. Look upon this 
face, and tell me whether there is any doubt about it.” 

“ Certainly not. As you :ay, zat is ze traitor’s face.” 

Upon hearing this decided expression of opinion upon 
the part of their chief, the soldiers gave three cheers. 

But the subordinate officers who attended the troop 
pressed forward to examine the head. 

They looked, too, very curiously at Turpin, but he 
assumed an air of the most perfect self-possession, though, 
for all he knew, one or more of those who crowded round 
him were acquainted with his person. 

The exultation of the duke n as great — so great, indeed, 
that he wonld have overlooked all details had net the affine™ 
reminded him. 

Not one, however, entertain/ 4 the least dount of it being 
the Young Pretender’s head, wd the idea of a mu being 
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temerarious mough to pass some one ease’s off for it, never 
occurred to them at all. 

They ware exceedingly jeaious, tnod^ti, of Turpin. 

.Bach one entertained the hope of being the lucky man, 
and now they were dieCjj pointed, though the probability 
in they vonld not aaveeo much cared had the reward been 
claimed by one of their comrades. 

Bnt the duke now turned to tlie highwayman, and said — 

“Vat you zay may be quite true, but you will have to 
give us de proof.” 

Turpin bowed. 



CHAPTER CCXIII. 


TH* YOUNG PBIN6K AND BIS FOLLOWERS COMMENCE 
THBIB HAZABD0U8 JOUHNEY TO LOCBNANUAGH. 
Fbom his lofty post of observation, .he spy who had fed- 
lowed Dick saw all that had takes place. 

It was rather premature, bnt he considered the whole 
affair now settled. 

The troop they had ao much reason to dread was 
there. 

He could not tell, of course, how soon they would, 
under the direction of Dick Tnrpin, set out for the 
cavern. 

He, therefore, considered himself justified in jnmping 
to the conclusion that all was well, and so, with great care 
and Health, he had crept down from the rock, and, by a 
• irt . tons route, made his way to the little mountain path 
leading up to the carom. 

Upon arriving it ito isommensement, he paused and 
looked hack, in order to make sure that his foes were not 
dose behind him. 

To his great relief, there was no one at all in sight. 

To say that this man did not feel the full peril of the 
situation in which he was placed, and that he was not 
anxious to get safely out of it in the best manner be 
possibly mid, wonld not be true. 

For hia own part, however, he would never have 
dreamed of betraying bis prince, although he might hare 
gained so mnoh if he hod. 

Nor wonld he have consented to the sacrifice of his 
companion’s life if he could have in any way prevented it ; 
but as th< sacrifice had taken place, he thought it would 
be best to take all the advantage of it that he possibly 
could. 

Satisfied that the cast was quite clear, he commenced 
the steep ascent of the mountain path. 

By this time it was nearly noon, and the sun was at his 
greatest altitude. 

The mists which usually hung about the mountain had 
been dispersed, and having passed the rocks at the bottom, 
be looked up to that plac. where the little plateau was 
situated. 

An eye ‘ene keen than his, and less familiar with the 
spot, wonld fail to have detected anything upon it, hat he 
canid tell even at that distance that bis friends were there 
watching and waiting for his return. 

Up, up he went steadily and slowly, for he fonnd 
climbing was a severe strain upon his already much-lived 
strength. 

Bnt when be reached his destination, he was literally 
overwhelmed with questions respecting the manner in 
whioh Tnrpin had got on. 

'The reader is already in possession ofmore faots than 
the spy could give, and so it will be needless to repeat 
the inperfeot imformation which he imparted 

They, however, like him, looked upon the affair as 
already settled— as though the result was already 
achieved. Bnt how great woe their mistake. 

We willnot, however, anticipate the course of events, 
but, leaving Diok Tnrpin for a little while in the 
snen y’e camp, proceed to relate what steps were taken 
by his companions. 

Hope had once more revived in the breast of the 
young prinoe. Not that he thought he should ever 
accomplish that whioh had been the dream of his own 
and hia father’s life, bnt he had the hope that he 
should escape from his enemies. 

Moreover, he was stimulated by the hope whioh Tur- 
pin had held ont of getting possession of the thirty 
thousand pounds. 
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This sum, large as it was, would not indemnify hit for 
the loss of the crown of England, nor watt it with that idea 
that he wished it. 

It was chiefly because it wonld gratify a certain feeling 
of revenge which he very naturall y felt. 

Added to which, it would provide aim with the means 
of recompensing those who had bo bravelv stood bv him in 
his direst extremity. 

He wonld, in fine, be able to give them as mneb as they 
would have obtained had they betrayed him and handed 
him over to his foes. 

But should Turpin fail, they wonld have to rest satisfied 
with thanks, for he wonld have no more substantial payment 
to offer them, the unfortunate enterprise which he had 
undertaken having left him impecunious. 

A great thing he felt, however, it would be to leave 
the shores of Scotland, taking the men with him, and 
thus swing their lives. 

He listened, therefore, with the utmost ibtentness to 
every word which the spy uttered. 

As soon as he bad finished he spoke. 

“ My friends,” he said, “you have all heard the sews. 
All of you, too, heard the instructions which our absent 
friend gave ns. They were that we should immediately 
evacuate the cave, for he would not be able to tell how 
soon he should return with the troops after ha had fallen 
in with them.” 

“ Exactly so,” replied Tom King ; “ and, therefore, my 
prince, let us bid this plac - good bye, without delay. I 
have great faith in Dick’s strategic abilities, and so 
would you have, were I to relate a few anecdotes about 
him. He will impose on them successfully, beyond 
doubt, and, relyinmupon our carrying ont the instructions 
h was so careful to particularly give ns, he will lead the 
soldier* to the cave.” 

“And so, the sooner we are out of it, the better," 
replied the prince. , 

“ Unquestionably,” said Tom King, "and so it only 
remains for yon to decide what we shall do, and then we 
will make a start.” 

“ I am anxious that we should all keep together,” 
answered the prince,” for in the present case I folly 
believe union to be strength. Lochnannagh will be the 
nearest point where we can meet with our friends, and 
where we have a reasonable prospect of getting a boat. I 
propose, then, that we make that our destination. Do you 
agree with me there, my friends ? ” 

A general murmur of assent came from the lips of 
those whom he addressed. 

“ That is sufficient. The next thing is, we shall reqnire 
a guide, for I am not familiar enough with the country to 
find my way there. Let the one, therefore, who knows 
the road beat stand forward, and we will make him our 
guide.” 

Neither of the three highwaymen were better qualified 
tc take this post than the prince was himself, so it rested 
entirely with the five highlanders. 

They spent some minutes in earnest conversation with 
each other. 

There seemed to he some slight difference of opinion, 

But as they spoke in their own outlandish guttural 
language, and in a low tone, the others could not tell its 
import. 

The dispute, if any there was, was soon decided. 

| Perhaps this was m some measure due to the presence 
ut the piiiice. 

One highlander etood forward. 

He was one to whom particular allusion has more than 
once been made. 

He was the oldest, and the one that seemed to hare 
some degree of command over the others. 

He was a stalwart, sturdy Scot— a perfect type of his 
hardy race, and though his hair and hia beard were of a 
grizzly gray, and his countenance interlaced with count- 
less wrinkles, yot he was as strong and firm as many a 
one who had not attained to Half his age. 

The attitude in which he stood before the yonng prinoe 
was one of profound respeot. 

He did not speak, but waited for him to address him 
first. 

“SpeaK freely,” said the Pretender; “do you feel 
yourBelf qua! fie 1 to guide us to the Bpot I mentioned ?’’ 

“My prince,” replied the old highlander, “ I am an 
old man now, and all my life I have lived about this spot, 
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and am as familiar with the road to the place you want 
to reach vs I am with the pathway which you can see 
winding d^wn to the base of the mountain.” 

“ We will trust you, then,” said Charles Stuart. “But 
if you know two roads, and one of those two is leas fre- 
quented than the other, let ns take that one.” 

“ Enough, my prince ! X can lead you the whole dia- 
sanoe.along a pathway inaccessible to horse, and where 
it ie a thousand chances to one if we meet any one.” 

“ Then let it be decided that we take that route ; so 
now, my friends, forward, and I fervently hope not only 
that our brave oomrade may bring his undertaking to a 
•uooessful issue, but that we shall be so fortnnate as to 
reach the shores of France, where I make little doubt 
we shall meet with a hospitable reception. At any rate, 
they will not treat us as our foea would.” 

“ My prinoe,” said the old highlander, respectfully , 
who had bean intrusted with the duty of guide. 

“ Say on, old friend.” 

“ If I might advise, 1 would nave the order of march 
agreed upon before we start.” 

“Ton are right ; it ought to be decided. Speak ; let 
us hear how you think it should be done. I shall defer 
entirely to y on, believing that you have the best idea of 
the difficulties we should meet with.” 

The highlander’s face assumed an expression of the 
utmost gratification as the words fell upon his ears. 

He drew himself np even more proudly than before. 

“ I think it will be beat, my prince,” he replied, “ for 
one of my companions to go before us, in order to ascer- 
tain that the path is free from all dangers and obstruc- 
tions.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And that another should bring up the rear, whose 
duty it will be to apprise us of the approacL of tho 
enemy.” 

“A better mode of procedure could not be devised,” 
said the prinoe, “ and let it be fully aoted upon. The 
news that I am no more will quiokly spread from place 
to place, and the vigilance of the troops who have been 
set to guard the various mountain paths will be abated.” 

“Let ne trust so,” said Claude Duval. 

“Forward, then!” cried the prinoe; “it is high time 
now that we left thiB place.” 

“We shall have to cross the mountain,” said the guide, 
** not descend it. The path will be rough and difficult, 
but eaoh man must do his beet.” 

He then gave some instructions to one of his com- 
panions, who set out first. 

The others then followed. 

The guide and the young prinoe. 

The three highwaymen. 

The highlanders. 

And then one was left behind to bring up tho rear in 
the manner they had arranged. 

CHAPTER CCXIV. 

FIOXLB FORTUNE SEEMS AT LAST TO SMILE UPON THE 

FORLOBN ENTERPRISE OF YOUNG CHARLES STUART. 
In this way, then, they began their long and toilful 
jonmey. 

The path was narrow, and in some plaoes almost per- 
pendicular. 

Its oourse was upward and round the mountain. 

They gained the highest portion, and then they were 
compelled by sheer fatigue to halt. 

Naturally they looked back upon the route they had 
just come. 

The prospect was full of grandeur. 

As they gazed around, the breaBte of the principal 
oharaev were animated with very different emotions. 

Tho cld highlander, as he stood up and looked at the 
magnificent scenery below him, felt a glow of the warmest 
admiration at his heart — he was proud of his native land. 

But the young prince felt his heart swell almost to 
bursting, when, on looking round, he contemplated that 
whiah he considered by right belonged to him, and yet 
saw himself a disguised fncitive, with his life in the 
most imminent danger. 

The three highwaymen, altuuagh impressed by the 
beauty and sublimity of what they saw, looked keenly 
upon It e plain, in order to deteot, if possible. some 
truoe of their foes. 


Claude shaded ais eyes with his hands, and looked 
long and earnestly. 

Suddenly an exclamation broke from tiis lips. 

At the same moment he pointed wi*** hi" finger in a 
particular direction. 

“Look,” he cried, “ look there, all of yon, and tell me 
whether those tiny specks are not soldiers.” 

In an instant every eye was turn ad upon the Spot ha 
indicated. 

A cluster of specks, looking like a number of small 
red insects, could just be seen. 

To distinguish them required a steadfast gate and a 
clear eye. 

Most particularly did the old highlander fix his looks 
upon them. 

Our readers must have noticed how well aged people, 
when in possession of health and strength, can peroeive 
distant objects. 

I In this respect they have the advantage of youth. 

| The reason is obvious. 

As age increases, the pupil of the eye becomes flattened. 

This produces a twofold effect. 

One is, that objeots near at hand, such as the leOers 
in a book, canuot be seen unless held at a considerable 
distance from the eye. 

The other is, that objeots afar off, snoh as the figures 
upon the face of a distant church clock, or a balloon in 
the air, oan be seen by them when invisible to younger 
persons. 

And this was the case with the highlander. 

Claude Duval was what is familiarly termed “ long- 
sighted,” and that is the reason he was the first to sea 
the moving specks below. 

But the guide, when he fixed his glance upon them, 
was able to make them out distinctly. 

They were soldiers. 

“ I oan see them,” he said, “ quite plainly. They are 
on foot, and are making their way towards the path 
leading to the cavern. 

“ Are you sure P” aRked Charles Stuart. 

“Quite, my prince,” was the reply. “We mnBt put 
ourselves again in motion. Fortunately, a faw-SetspB 
will take ub round the side of the mountain. If we Btay 
here we shall run the greatest risk of being seen.” , 

“Lead on, then,” cried the prince. “Do not delay a 
single moment. If they saw us, they would try all they 
oonld to capture us, although they might not suBpeot 
who we really were.” 

“ Very true, my prinoe.” 

Once more, after their brief and insufficient halt, the 
little troop put themselves in motion. 

But now their path trended downwards, whiah made 
a vast difference. 

At first, they made all the speed they possibly could, 
but, as soon as they wore quite out of sight of the sol- 
diers, they slackened their pace, and proceeded at a 
more easy rate. 

To measure in a straight line from where they were 
to the plain beneath was no great distance, but they 
could not, of conrae, reach it in this fashion. 

The path wound round and round in the most tortuous 
manner oonoeivable, and, by the time they were near 
the base, it was quite dusk. 

By the advioe of the guide, they halted at a spot 
where stood an old ruined hut, doubtless erected by 
some poor shepherd. 

It was now quite deserted. 

The whole of the little party, Bave two, entered it, and 
these were left outside as rentinels. 

Had they deemed it prudent they would have lighted 
a fire, not only for the sake of the agreeable warmth, 
but also for the light it would have off rded them, but 
they were obliged to forego this oomfort. 

Here they broke their fast with such rude food as they 
had eaoh brought with them, and, throwing themsflves 
at full longth upon the floor, sought that- rest wflioh 
nature imperiously demanded. 

Here they stayed for nearly four hours. 

Night had then fully oome. 

The slender oresoent of a new moon shad a faint and 
subdued light upon the surrounding country. 

All was still — oppressively so, in faot. 

That this was as good a time to veeommenM their 
maroh.aa they oonld possibly have was beyond doubt 
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But before they fairly started, by the advice of Tom 
King and his comrades, one of the highlanders was sent 
out to reoonnoitre. 

He was absent nearly half-an-hos, , 

When he came back, he bronght with him some rather 
alarming intelligence. 

Some distance further down the path a party ol soldiers 
were stationed. 

As soon aa the guide heard this, he said, at once — 

“ We meet stay where we are It is onr only chance of 
safety. To j)bsb them while they remain there will be 
impossible." 

“ Are yon sure of this ? ” asked the young prince. 

“ Quite sure.” 

“ Then we must trust to our scheme having the effect 
of removing them. When they hear of my fictitious 
death they sriil withdraw, for what other motive can they 
have for keeping watch f ” 

“ None, my prince.” 

“ Then we must stay, and wait till they remove.” 

A this moment the clear notes of a bugle rang out 
shrilly npon the night air. 

The sound came from a distance. 

It was immediately responded to by one close at hand. 

Our friends did not dare to move or speak. 

They bent all their faculties to that of listening. 

Another note was blown, and then another, as though 
for the purpose of enabling the two parties to wait. 

Had either of the three highwaymen been familiar with 
the nature of the ground, they would have crept forward 
to reconnoitre, but being in total ignorance of it, they 
considered it would be too hazardous. 

The same idea seemed to strike the old highlander, 
although no word was spoken 

Motioning to them with bis hand to be silent, be 
glided away like a spectre. 

He was quickly ont of sight in the darkness. 

He was out of hearing sooner, for he had slipped off his 
shoes and stockings, and walked barefoot. 

A - ery anxious time elapsed while he was absent. 

All listened eagerly for his return. 

The sounds of the bugles had ceased, leaving them as 
much in the dark as to their meaning as they were before. 

Five minutes passed. 

Still there was no sign of the old man. 

Just., however, as their impatience had risen to such an 
unbearable extent that they were about to rise and seek 
him, he returned. 

The young prince and his followers stood together in a 
dense throng at the door of the ruined hnt. 

“ All is well ! " said the highlander, in a deep voice, 
which was deeply tinctured with satisfaction; “All is 
well ! ” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ I will tel] yon, my prince. 'Then I left your side I 
made mv way with all possible silence down the path to 
where the troop of soldiers were picketed.” 

“ And did you discover the meaning of the notes upon 
the bugles P ” 

_ “ I did, as yon shall beaT. Taking advantage of thos* 
times whet the clear, shrill notes made the ear deaf to all 
other aonnds, I crept nearer and nearer, until at length I 
was able not only to distinguish their forms, but also to 
hear what was said.” 

“ Go on.” 

“ It seemed to me, my prince, that the bugle was Diown 
by the soldiers below, in order to direct some one to tbe 
exact place where they were. 

“ Presently I heard a heavy footstep, a challenge, and 
a rejoinder. 

“ I listener with the utmost intentness. 

“The new comer was a soldier, and be brought the 
otbera the intelligence that they might break np their 
watch, as the Young Pretender bad been already cap- 
tures. 

“ I lay quite still, and eoon, to my great joy, the whole 
party m soldiers, who were twenty in number at the very 
least, retreated, leaving the pathway free ” 

“ Is it possible ? ” 

“ Fortune at last favours yon, my pnnee. Xiet ns lose 
no time in ‘'king advantage of this fortunate circum- 
stance.” 

“ The ruse seen, ' have succeeded, then ?” said Charles 
Stuart. 


“ Yes ; may he who has successfully carried it out fell 
into no great ds-nger in consequence.” 

It was Tom King who uttered these words. 

The deep and solemn tones of h™ ,oide left no doubt 
behind as to their earnestness 

“ Most fervently,” said rrince Charles, •• do I re-echo 
your wish ; and let me also add that we may be fortuuate 
enough to pursue the rest of onr journey without moles- 
tation.” 

CHAPTER CCXV. 

AN UNEXPECTED SPECTACLE PASSES BEFOBE THE EYES 
OF THE FUGITIVES. 

The stirring episode in the lives of the fonr highwaymen, 
in whicn Charles Edward Stuart, the Young Pretender, 
played so prominent a part, is fast approaching a termina- 
tion ; and as in a little while we shall have to busy our- 
selves with relating the adventures of Dick Turpin in the 
English camp, we think it will be best, in order that there 
may bo no future interruption, to follow the young prince 
and those he had with him in their dangerous journey to 
Lochnanuagh. 

The withdrawal of the small band of troops, who had 
been set to guard tbe mountain pass at such a critical 
moment, seemed almost like a special interposition of 
Providence in their behalf. 

At all events, the young prince thoughtso, and even if his 
followers did not, it seemed to re-animate them with fresh 
hopes, and they drew from the event the most favourable 
auguries. 

The advice of the old highlander, who had brought 
this, the only welcome intelligence they had for so long 
received, was too good not to be immediitely acted upon. 

Accordingly, preserving the same order of march as 
heretofore, they recommenced their journey. 

Morning was now, however, very close at hand, and so 
it became necessary for them to proceed with the utmost 
circumspection. 

Indeed, so far as actual safety went, it would un- 
doubtedly have been best for them to halt by day and 
travel by night ; but they did not adopt this mode of pro- 
gression, because they feared that the deception might 
ere long be detected, and so their escape from Scotland 
be for ever prevented. 

Their main object was not to lose time, but to reach 
the coast as quickly as possible. 

They relied much npon the knowledge of the country 
to be traversed which the old man possessed. 

Every Btep they took served to confirm the words that 
he had uttered — namely, that every step of the road was 
perfectly familiar to him. 

He still continued to express his belief that there was 
scarcely any probability of their encountering either friends 
or enemies, so little used, on account of its difficulty, was 
the path by which he proposed to take them. 

On reaching the base of the mountain, a wild-looking 
glen or ravine was reached, on the other side of which 
they could just distinguish the outlines of another ohain 
of mounta'os, whose summite were just a shade darker 
than the eky they seemed to pierce, save in those places 
where they were crowned with snow. 

A terrible rushing, roaring noise, as of some turbulent 
mountain torrent assailed their ears, and aa they etill con- 
tinued their progress across the ravine, the sound grew 
louder and louder, until at last the very ground beneath 
theii feet trembled perceptibly, so impetuous was ita 

course. 

The din was terrific, and it is only those who have 
witnessed such a phenomenon who can form a just idea of 
what it is like. 

All such will say that it is utterly ont of the power of 
language to express it. 

With great difficulty the old highlander made his voice 
heard. 

“Take care all,” he cried. “A narrow eridge, that 
will allow of the passage of but one man at a time, is the 
only means by which this mountain torrent can be crossed. 
Follow me, my prince. I will lead the way.” 

He walked forward as he spoke. 

The others followed him anxiously, 

A little more than a dozen paces bronght them to &• 
arge of the deep abyss, through some contracted choanal 
in which the water forced ite way. 
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The place in whioh they now stood was in the pro- 
foundest darkness, and had not their eyes grown thoroughly 
accustomed to ih they would nerer have beer able to per- 
ceive the end ofwfce midge over which they had been told 
they would have to pass 

As it was, however, they could just distinguish the 
wooden railing intended for a support for the hand. 

Boldly and fearlessly, however, the old highlander, 
after giving a word or two of advice to his beloved 
prince as to how he should proceed, advanced, and com- 
menced the perilous passage 

The bridge, as he had called it, was nothing more than 
the trank of a huge tree, which had been laid from one 
brink of the abyss to the other. 

The upper surface, however, originally round, had been 
rudely chopped with an axe, until there was a flat place 
to walk upon, and a hand-ra' 1 had been formed by driving 
two posts in at each end of the tree, and fastening a long 
piece of wood of convenient thickness to them . 

The young prince followed in the steps of his faithful 
and aged servitor. 

More than once, as he thought of his perilous situation, 
and the awful depth of the abyss, his brain reeled, and it 
was only by clutching the railing with additional firm- 
ness, that be saved himself from falling. 

But difficult and full of peril as the undertaking seemed, 
the torrent was safely crossed by aft, without the occur- 
rence of Rny accident whatever. 

This done, they still continued their progress, relying 
wholly upon the old man who walked before them with 
the utmost confidence. 

And now they again commenced the ascent of a moun- 
tain, but all were inspired to put up with the fatigue by 
the reflection that each step they took served to bring 
them that much nearer to safety. 

Day dawned, and found them about half-wav up a moun- 
tain, superior in every respect to that in which the cavern 
was situated. 

Some alarm was generated in the breasts of all by the 
idea that they might be seen by some one from the 
plains below ; but the old man promptly allayed them by 
the assurance that there was really nothing of the kina 
to fear. 

The mountain path presented every appearance of being 
but little used. In fact, few had tbs courage to attempt 
to cross the mountains, and incur the risk of falling down 
some tremendeus precipice. 

They preferred rather making a detour by taking the 
broad and well-beaten road whioh wound round the base 
of the mountain. 

Bnt snch a road as that would have been ill-suited to 
the fugitives, whose main object w as to elude observation. 

At present, so far as they could tall, they had not en- 
countered a human being. 

Fatigue compelled them a" lo nait tor awhile soon after 
sunrise. 

Here they broke their fast with such rude food us they 
had been able to carry with them. 

Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack both had an ex- 
pression npon their faces which very plainly said they had 
nad enough of it. 

It will be remembered that all along they had felt 
rather unwilling, and it was only not to be separated from 
their oomrades that they made a sacrifice and came. 

Tom King was anxious for the fate of Turpin. The 
more he thought upon it the fuller of peril did the enter- 
prise whioh he undertaken seem to be. 

For the young prince, too, he felt the greatest possible 
solicitude. 

But, with that coriou*ncy of purpose which formed so 

E rori'inent a trait in his disposition, Tom determined to 
old by him to the last — that is to Bay, until he had seen 
him in a place of perfect eafety. 

They stayed no longer than nature compelled them, and 
again set forward upon their journey. 

The old highlander, however, gave them the welcome 
assurance that the distance they now had to go was com- 
paratively short, end that, by pushing forward vigorously, 
is ;y would probably reach it by nightfall. 

This infused a little fresh energy into their exhausted 
frames. 

Soon after Hu 3, too, the descent of the moamcoiL was 
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exercise the greatest caution, because there they wowid 
have to cross the broad high-road, which during the day 
was much frequented by passengers of all kind' 

Owing to the very peculiar manner in whioh the path 
wound among the rocks, they were able, by stooping, 
to descend without exposing themselves to the gvre of any 
one upon it. 

But now they reached a part where it would be no 
longer possible to do this- 

They stopped. 

It would be necessary to watch for an opportunity of 
crossing the road when It was free from travellers 

One of the men, after a little while, was sent forward 
to reconnoitre. 

Scarcely, however, had he departed than the loud and 
spirit-stirring strains of martial mnsi buret upon their 
ears. 

But it was not Scotch music. 

It was the brass-band belonging to some English regi- 
ment that sent forth the oheerful sounds 

Not daring to move, they crouched still closer down 
behind the rock where they had concealed themselves. 

The tramp - tramp of the soldiers could now be heard. 

From this they could tell they were in large numbers, 
and marching steadily along a well-kept road. 

At this moment the spy returned. 

Alarm was in his kicks. 

“ The Southrons,” he said. “ They ira. I Their 
numbers are countless ! They are matching along the 
road ! ” 

“Have they learned our whereabouts, think you?” 
asked Charles Stuart. 

“ That, my prince, I cannot tell, bnt they are ooming in 
this direction." 

“ This is serious,” said Tom King. “ But with your 
permission, I will make a suggestion. 1 

“ Say on, my friend. I have every confidence in you x 
judgment.” 

Tom bowed, as he replied 

“ It may be that this bodes no special harm to us. 
Let yontier fragment of stone be rolled against this, aud 
I will stand upon it. By so doing I shall command a 
view of the road, and as only the upper part of my face 
will be exposed, here will be no fear of my being seen.” 

“ As you will,” s«?n the prince ; “ bnt pray be careful 
not to betray our hiding-place.” 

“ FeaT nothing,” said Tom. “ My own safety weald 
make me take measures not to do that, withont counting 
yours aDd my companions. 

As he spoke, Tom mounted upon the piece of stone 
which he had mentioned, and cautiously peered over the 
edge of the rock. 

CHAPTER CCXVl. 

THE PRINCX AND HIS FOLLOWERS REACH LOCWf A» VI 

AND ARE WRECKED UPON THE ROSE? COAST OF BARBA 
To his great satisfaction he found ha could obtain an 
excellent view of the high-rosu. 

It was many feet Mow him, and he considered the 
danger he was in of being seen by any one upon it was so 
slight as to amount to no danger at all. 

In the distance he could perceive a large moving m&w, 
the top of which was a forest of bayonets. 

He watched its onward course witii great attention. 

It soon became obvious to him that they would have to 
pass just beneath him, or else mount the path, and dis- 
cover them where they stood. 

But when he came to consider, he felt that from the 
latter he had very little indeed to dread. 

The circumstance of their passing along the road just 
at that time, amounted, he considered, to a coincidence, 
and nothing more. 

Seeing that some time must of necessity elapse beJw 
the troops actually pussed by, he descended, and requested 
the young prince to take his place and look. 

The same was done by all of them, and then Tom re- 
sumed his old post of obsc'-vafion 

The foremost of the soldiers had now got a little be- 
yond the rock behind which he stood, and up the od, as 
far as over his eye conld carry him, he saw them there ia 
countless numbers. 

What it meant he was rather at a loss to guess. 

He turned round to the guide. 
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Pain would the boatman, as he glanoed op at the 
threatening 3ky and heard the tokens of a coming storm, 
have turned baok to the shore, but our friends would 
not listen to it : such a course would have beaO* more 
dangerous to them than going on. 

And now the waves began to swell, and on their tips 
appeared a thick vrhito foam, which glistened around 
them wherever they turned their gaze. 

Still on they went. 

The storm rose to its full height. 

The boat was tossed about like a feather. 

All control of it was lost. 

Suddenly, however, a tremendous crash made itself 
heard above the din of the tempest. 

The boat had struck against a rock and gone to pieces. 


CHAPTER CCXVII. 

THE DUES OP CUMBERLAND REACHES THE CAVE AND 

SATISFIES ALL HIS DOUBTS, AND THE HEADLESS 

BODY IS BURIED ON THE PLATEAU. 

“ Donder and blitzed, den yon shall make von begin.” 

Such was the elegant manner in which the Duke of 
Cumberland requested Dick Turpin to give him an 
aocount of how the head name into his possession. 

Concealing the Bmile which rose to his lips as he heard 
these unoouth words by bowing deeply, Dick said — 

“ Your royal highness, it will take some time to re- 
late the whole history to you, and, therefore, if you will 
permit me, I will defer it to another and more con- 
venient opportunity.” 

“ Nein I nein I Mine Gjtt I Nein I You shall make 
von begin at von now I” 

“ Your royal highness’s wishes are my oommands,” 
repliod Turpin. “ I was fearful of tiring your patieuoe.” 

“Nein I Goon!” 

“ My namo,”j3aid Turpin, assuming a manner which he 
judged would make him thought well of by the soldiory, 
“is John Palmer, and by those who know me well 1 
am called Jack Palmer, and nothing more. I oome from 
Essex, and when 1 heard of the rebellion and the re- 
ward our good king offered for the prince of the Jaco- 
bites, for so I call him, I thought I would come to Soot- 
land and try my luok. Well, a very hard time I have 
had of it since. I have been climbing over mountains 
and such like, but I met with no success. I was just 
thinking about coming back and giving it np, when, as 
I came down a road, I saw a narrow path leading up the 
side of the mountain. I don’t Snow hardly what made 
me go up, only it was a sort of forlorn hope yon see. 
Well, after a while, I fouud that this path brought me 
out on to a square piece of rock almost like a large 
table, and before me I saw what looked like the entrauce 
to a cavern ; and, fearing nothing, I entered, 

“ It was very dark inside, except just by the mouth, and 
I was going to turn away again, when I heard a groan. 

“‘Hullo!’ I thought, ‘what’s that?’ but I hadn’t 
muoh time to wonder, for some one crawled out of the 
dark part of the cave into the light, 

“ I looked at him, and saw he >vas droased in s Sootcli 
dress, but 1 did not know who he was. 

“ But he spoke to me, and implored me to save his 
life ; he Baid he was dying with cold and hunger, rind 
that he had got separated from his companions and had 
been wandering about the mountains over since, r r 'Ml 
he had laid down iu the oavern to die. 
i- “ I asked him who he was, your royal highness, and 
then, after a great deal of hesitation, he confessed that 
he was Prince Charles Edward Stuart, for so he oalied 
himself, and begged of me not to betray him 

“There was my thirty thousand pounds, I thonvht; 
eo 1 flrew my sword and made a lunge at him. 

‘ I wounded him slightly, but, faint and worn ouc as 
ne was, he drew his own sword and attacked me with 
the desperation "ig man. 

“ Of course y«u »...» the one. now. i conquered him, 
out off his head, and hore it is. and I olain *hy thirty 
thousand pounds reward.” 

“ Good,” said the onk«, w ho nad listened with pleasure 
tb this barbarous tale. “ Vera good indeod.” 

No sooner did he give utterance to this speech, than 
the soldiers set np a anammous cheer. 

When the sound had died away, one of the inferior 


offioers addressed a few words in German to the date, 
who gave a nod for s, reply, and said — 

“ Vera good, mein frient. It is all sera good. Bub oan 
you take us to the cave where his body may be found t” 

“Certainly,” replied Turpin, with the greatest readi- 
ness. 5 ‘ It is a long way from here, but I oan lead you 
there direct.” 

“ Good, then make von Btart.” 

? The order to march was given, and then the whole 
party made their way to the mountain path. 

While coming, Dick Turpin had taken the greatest 
possible notice of his route, so he was able to lead the 
duke witnout hesitation to it. 

But he Air] not hurry, for fear his friends should not 
have had time to leave the place and get fairly out of 
eight. 

For if even a glimpse were to be caught of them it 
would spoil ali, and when in the distance he could per- 
ceive the mountain, ho did not dare to turn his eyes np 
to it for fear he should see them, and that those ac- 
companying him should follow the direction of hiB eyes 
and soe them also. 

And, in truth, had he looked up and his eyes been keen 
enough, he would have seen his comrades where they had 
taken the first halt, and from which place Claude Duval 
had detected the soldierB moving across the plain. 

Fortunately, however, for all those in whose good for- 
tune we feel an interest, the little plateau before the cav- 
ern was reached without a glimpse being caught of them. 

The duke had been obliged to dismount at the foot of 
the mountain and ascend it on foot like the rest, for by 
nature dukes are no more.respected than any other people. 

No time was lost in crossing the little open space and 
penetrating the cavern, for all were filled with curiosity 
to see the remains of the young prince. 

When there was no fire, the interiorof the oavern was 
rather dark — too dark for any objects to be Bee- with 
proper plainness. 

Turning round, Diok requested a light, but none of 
those present had the moans of obtaining one. 

It was then proposed that the body should be dragged 
ontside into the daylight. 

The outlines of the still, stark form could just be dis- 
tinguished from the floor of the cave, and that was all. 

But it was sufficient to enable two of the soldiers to 
catch hold of it by the feet. 

Iu this ignominious manner, then, the bouy was 
dragged out on to the plateau. 

Headless and besmeared with blood as it was, it pre- 
sented a most ghastly and horrible appearance, such as 
would make any heart quail to look upon. 

But it had the effect intended. 

Whatever doubt might have lingered about the hearts 
of the duke, his officers, or his men, it was completely 
dissipated when they saw it. 

There could be no mistaking the dress. 

It was the same as he had been described as wearing. 

Then there was the belt, with itscurious workmanship, 
which was well known to belong to, and be highly prized 
by, the unfortunate prince, sinoe he had received it at 
the hands of one very dear to him indeed. 

His target, also, as the shield was called, and his 
sporran, or leather pouch, worn in front of the kilt, all 
went to place the question of his identity beyond dis- 
pute. 

A close examination was made of the headless body, 
and Diok, who wished to quite satisfy them, again un- 
wrapped the head, and placed it on the tjeck from which 
it had been taken. 

Al l oould see, then, that it had beon out from that, 
and no other. 

The features, too, now that they had quite stiffened 
in death, and partially disfigured as they were, bore so 
remarkable a reaemblanoe to those of Charles Stuart aa 
to absolutely startle even Turpin Id nisei f. 

His heart beat high with hope. 

Hitherto the bold and daring scheme had succeeded in 
a manner that he never conld have hoped for. 

The duke and every one were perfectly satisfied. 

And now Turpin had the other and more difficult por- 
tion of the plan to oarry out, and that was to obtain the 
thirty thousand pounds. 

This the Duke of Cnmberland, in his nneonth manner, 
was aleased to express hie opinion h* had fully earned^ 
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but, before be could actually receive it, he would have to I None had spades or shovels whefemth to Jig, but 
accompany him to London without delay, and place the i Turpin set the example by rawing * 

head before the kins- turning up the hard rocky earth. 

This Turpin wouid, of course, gladly enough have A dozen were ordered to asswt kim, and, thtmgb the 
backed out of, but he could not see a means of doing progress each individually made was small, job togethe 
so, aDd, besides, he thought for so great an end he could it quickly mounted up. * +1,pvc 

Afford to incur a little danger. . At the expiration of about a quarter of an hour, there- 

Having been absent from the road for so long a time, fore, a tolerable sized hole ha e P 

he thought he might almost be forgotten. rock. ... , , „„ ^„„„i„ r ; n 

At any rate, he should run the risk. : It was rather shallow', however, and not \ cry p 

When all had quite satisfied themselves by looking upon shape. _ 
the blood-stained corpse, Dick ventured to propose U’"l he But it was better than no grave at all. ’ ■ 

should be buried there and then upon the spot. [ With very little ceremony the body ot le t .. 

For some time the sanguinary duke refused to lisUiu to 1 lander, who had so bravely died in oi dor 
\ny such suggestion. , ] might be saved, was thrown into the hole. 

His brutal Dature would have been better satisfied bad j TbeD they began filling in the dirt.. i j 

they mutilated, in some horrit' 1 * way, the inanimate 1 . This was an operation that was quick y p 1 

remains. ; the whole was packed in as hard as possible by the men 

But, in tne end, he was prevailed upon to pay this last stamping upon it with their feet. , , -p,- ; 

tribute of respect. • j A' last the unhallowed funeral was finished, and Dick, 
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again cr.refttlly wrapping up the head, followed the duke 
and his troop from the melancholy spot. 

CHAPTER CCXVIII. 

HIE EXTRAORDINARY MANNER IN WHICH DICK TP'JtHN 

REGAINED POSSESSION OP niS MAEE, BLACK BESS. 

It was easy to gather from the manner of the duko that 
he considered his enterprise in the highlands was quite 
achieved. . *■_ , •• - ; 

He was the victor, and felt elated accordingly. 

It will not be hard to belief© that he cordially liaWi all 
members of the house of Stuart. ; 

lie rejoiced, therefore, at having, as he thought, seen 
the last of the race. 

Gladly would he have had all of them exterminated, for 
he felt that while auy of them lived, the members of his 
family held the English throne by a very uncertain tenure. 

He gave orders, therefore, as soon as his troop was 
again in . marching order, to withdraw, all tho soldiers 
who had been set to guard the different mountain passes, 
there being no longer a necessity for their being posted 
there. ; .. . 4 ■ 

The main body of the army was at Fort Augustus, 
a considerable distance further north, and it was to this 
place that, after some deliberation, ho made his way. 

lie would then and there have set out for England, 
only ho felt he could not justly and consistently do so. 

Therefore, with an unwilling heart, he took the road 
to Fort Augustus. 

He made all speed there, however, and immediately 
upon arriving, sent out messengers to the different troops 
commanding them to return. f t . 

Considering the manner in which they were scattered 
about the country, they reunited in. a very short space 
of time. ■■ ,- v ti-- if -» . . 

It was early one fine morning that the army com- 
menced its return march. ■ ; 

The hearts of all heat high with satisfaction and delight, 
but no one experienced such a joy as the duke himself 
did. 

Ho was crafty enough, however, to keep a sharp eye 
upon Turpin. 

Without actually saying as much, he contrived to make 
him a kind of military prisoner. 

Dick Turpin, with the duke and his staff, stood together 
on the morning when the army began their march, in 
such a manner that the whole of the troops passed by 
them. 

It was a pleasing and invigorating sight. ... 

In the contemplation of it Dick almost forgot the peril 
of his situation. 

There wa3 something like pride visible in the glance 
which the commaudcr-in-chief bent upon his soldiers, as; 
accompanied by bands of martial music, tboy all marched 
by. N 

The greater part was composed of foot-3oldiers. 

Then came the cavalry. 

Suddenly, however, as those were passing by, Dick 
uttered an exclamation of tho most unbounded surprise. 

It was so loud as actually to amount to a shout. 

The duke turned round. 

An angry look was on bis face, for he did not know from 
whose lips the cry had come. 

But when he saw it was Turpiu, that expression softened 
a little. 

“ Tour royal highness,” cried D : ck, “ hear me. Call 
to the men to halt. Do so. 1 beseech you, it is somctliiug 
of tho utmost importance.” 

The duke muttered something in which the word 
“ donder ” could be distinguished, and gave the required 
command. 

It was obeyed with that promptitude upon wuieh 
generals so much pride themselves. 

The progress of tho whole was stayed. 

Then the duke, in common with all the rest, turned an 
inquiring look upon Turpin, to know the reason of his 
sudden ejaculation, and tho motive for making the extra- 
ordinary request he had. 

Respectfully, ho advanced towards the duko. 

“ Your royal highness will, I hope, pardon me when I 
tell yon why I asked you to bring the troops to a halt, 
but as the cavalry wore passing by I saw one man mounted 
os a black raaro which 1 would swear belongs to we.” 


Snch was the case. 

Dick’s quick eye had detected from among the horses 
which the soldiers rode, the familiar form of his own 
bonny mare, Black Boss. 

At first he could hardly bolieve his own eyes.. 

He fully believed she was in perfect security in the 
charge of Sir Kenneth Grant. 

And yet here she was before him. 

There could be no possible doubt upon the snbject. 
Ho knew the look of her too well, had seen her too often, 
to fall into any kind of mistake upon the subject. 

And so ho called out in the manner wo have recorded. 
“A horse !” cried the duke. “ Donder and blitzen, do 
yon stop tho troop for a horso f ” 

“ Excuse me,” cried Turpin, and then he paused. 

He hardly knew what to say about his mare, or where 
he had loft her. 

It would not do to relate just the facts of the case, that 
was quite dear. 

Nor would it do to hesitate. 

But Dick was used to doing things upon the spur of 
tho moment, and concocting a tale upon an emergency, 
and though on this occasion, as we have said, he' hesi- 
tated, yet it was so slightly as scarcely to be noticed. 

“ Excuse me, your royal highness, bnt I have no doubt 
of what I say. One of your men is riding upon a black 
mare which belongs to me, and by whom I set great 
store.” — - i .-'T • -'.I 

“ Donder and blitzen ” — — 

“ One moment more, your royal highness,” said Turpin. 
“ I would rather a thousand times surrender the large 
amount which you acknowledge that I have gained by 
slaying the Young Pretender than I would part with 
her.”, . , "• yi. . M p 

“ But, mein Gott ! hew did von soldier have von horse 
of yours ? ” 

“ That I cannot toll, yonr royal highness, bnt sbo Is 
mine ! She was stolen from me ! I don’t say that the 
man who rides her committed the crime, but she has 
been stolen from mo, and I appeal to you as a just and 
upright man to demand her restoration to me ! ” - 
“ It is von trifling thing vot for to stop da march ! 
How can you prove your voids P Donder and blitzen, bow 
can you prove dom ? ” 

“ Easily, your royal highness,” replied Turpin, “ if you 
will only allow me the opportunity.” 

“ The troops is como to von stop ! Be quick ! ” 

“ I will— I will prove it to yon, becauso sho will know 
mo.” - 

v “ Yon torso know yon ? ” 

“ Even so, your royal highness.” 

“ Mein Gott, dat is good — vera good ! Let us seo von 
horse know bis master.” 

“ Command the whole regiment before us to dismount, 
your royal highness, and loose their bridles, and the thing 
is done.” 

Filled with surprise, and no small degree of curiosity 
either, the German duke gave the command to his men. 

The regiment, of which Dick spoke, was a troop of 
horse soldiers. 

In number they were about three hundred. 

The one who rode Black Bes3 had, during the colloquy 
between the duke and the highwayman, got a considerable 
distance in advance. 

A slight hustle and confusion of course ensued upon the 
obeyal of this command; but it soon subsided. 

Every 3oldier and every horse stood immovable. 

“ Now, your royal highness,” said Dick Turpin, and as 
he spoke hi3 eyes sparkled with joy and pride, “ if I call 
my mare, and she comes to my siae out of all that number, 
shall you consider it a sufficient proof that she really 
belongs to me ? ” v ' 

“ It vill be von vera vonderfnl zing,” said the duke. 

“ Shall you consider it a proof ? ” 

11 Donder and blitzen, yes ! I should like to zee ze home 
or ze mare zat could do it 1 ” 

“ Then you shall at onee, your royal highness, for upon 
giving the signal, she will make her wav to «uy side in a 
moment.” 

From where Turpin stood it was quite impossible. tor 
him to seo Black Bess, so, of course, it follows that Blsofr 
Boss could not Bee him. 

But Dick was not afraid of the test he was to 
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apply. Ion g as was the timo ha had bean separated from 
hi; gallant steed. 

She had heard and obeyed the sound too often whan 
he was ongaged in some perilous highway 'exploit to forget 
it now. n 

Not only the duke, but all tkoso who had hears* what 
had taken pluce, looked forward to see what would bo the 
result. 

All wore sileut. 

Then Dick Turpin- turned his face towards the soldiers, 
so that the signal should be heard with proper plainness. 

He looked' not, however, particularly iu the direction 
in which he knew Black Bess to be, but straight before 
him. 

Then he gave utterance to a strange chirping sound, 
such as might be heard at night in a lonely wood, bs one 
nocturnal bird gave a signal to another. 

Tbo sound was loud and shrill. 

Before, however, its notes had fairly died away, a Budden 
commotion could bo perceived in advance. 

But whatever might be the cause, it was quickly over. 

With a sudden dash, a horse leaped out into the open 
space before the soldiers. 

It stood there a second, as though in doubt. 

Turpin repeated the sound. 

It was echoed by a joyful neigh, and the next instant 
his gallant mare, Black Bess, was at his side. 

She rubbed her head gently against his shoulder. 

The recognition was complete. 

A feeling of the utmost joy filled Dick’s breast. 

His bonny steed was once more with him in perfect 
Bafety. 

More than half the peril of his situation seemed to pass 
away now, and patting her encouragingly upon the nock, 
he took the bridle in his hand, and led her to whore the 
Duke of Cumberland was standing. 


CHATTER CCXIX. ‘ 

THE GOVERNOR OP EDINBURGH CASTLE SEEMS TO HAVE 

SOME DOUBTS ABOUT THE HEAD, AND PKOTOSES A 

MEANS OP SETTING THEM AT REST. 

“ Your royal highness,” said Dick, respectfully^ raising 
his, hat as he spoke, “ are you satisfied that this horse 
belongs to me, and to no other ? ” 

“ Mein Gott 1 Yah ! It is von vera vondorful circum- 
atauce. Donder and blitzen ! it is more dan von can 
believe ! ” 

And this last opinion was one that seemed to be shared 
in by most of those present — that is, if their looks of 
astonishment could be taken as any guide to their feelings. 

When Dick had first taught Black Bess to obey a call 
from him, in the same manner that a dog would, lie had 
done so under the conviction that it would be of the 
greatest utility, -but ho never dreamed it would be so 
important as it had proved. 

It established his right to her beyond all doubt, a thing 
which might have boon otherwise exceedingly difficult 
to do. 

It should be here stated that a considerable degree of 
jealousy towards Turpin existed among the officers form- 
ing the duke’s staff, and they let slip no opportunity of 
suggesting things to the comraandcr-in-chief which he 
would never have thought of. 

On the present occasion one of them whispered some- 
thing to the duko which was immediately responded to by 
a nod. 

The officer, then, who was mounted on a beautiful 
horse, rose forward, and cried out — 

“ Whero is tho soldier who rode upon this black borso ? 
Let him stand forward.” 

In obedience to this command , a soldier stepped ouL of 
the ranks, and was led by the officer in front of the duke, 
who, however, Turpin noticed was getting rather impa- 
tient at the delay. 

The reader, like Dick, of course anticipates the question 
about to be asked. 

It was how Black Bess had come to be m the soldier’s 
possession. 

A great deal would depend upon his answer. 

At a sign from the duke, the officer propounded the 
queries. 


“ Is that the steed you have been riding upon ? ” 

“ It is, sir.” 

“ How long have you had it ? ” 

“ It’s a mare, sir.” 

“ Never mind that, I ask how long have you had it ? ” 

“ Just before the battle of Culloden.” 

“ How just before the battle, didn’t yoa bring it from 
England f ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ How was that ? ” 

“ The one I had first was shot under me at the begin- 
ning ot the campaign.” 

“Well?" 

“ And this was one that was taken by forced levy. 

“ Are you sure P ” 

“ Quito, sir.” 

“ From what place was it taken ? ” 

“ From the house of Sir Kenneth Grant.’’ 

“ Sir Kenneth Grant p” 

“ Yes, sir ; if you will remember, somo doubts were en- 
tertained of his loyalty, and so, to prove it, he allowed 
what was wanted to be taken.” 

“ And you took .this horse from his stables ? ” 

“ I did, sir.” 

“ That is enough, then.’’ 

“ May I venture to hope, your royal highness, that you 
are quite satisfied now that you find it is as I said. Sir 
Kenneth Grant is a friend of our family, and I left my 
horse in his stable.” 

“ It is von enough,” said the duko. 

“ Many thanks,” replied Turpin j “ and I hope you will 
accept my apologies for having delayed you so long.” 

“ Mein Gott ! yes. Forward ! ” 

The order was given to resume the march. 

Turpin, with as light a heart as any man in Scotland, 
despite the immineney of his danger, mounted once more 
his bonny mare, Black Boss. 

Ho had been full of anxiety to know how ho should 
gain possession of her, when, !o ! she was, by a series of 
apparently adverse circumstances, placed iu his hands. 

The officers, however, took good care to keep close 
guard around him. 

Many were suspicious. . 

And so, n 3 the army was marching southward, it 
happened that Tom King, Claude Duval, and Sixteen- 
String Jack caught sight of Dick Turpin, escorted like a 
prisoner, and mounted on bonny Black Bess. 

It will now he understood hoiv it was that the prince 
and his followers reached Lochnanuagh without meeting 
with anv difficulty. 

Tho Duke of Cumberland was quite firmly impressed 
with the idea that he had seon the end of the Young 
Pretender, and who can wonder at his holding such a 
belief P 

The consequence was that he no longer troubled himself 
to keep guard or to send out parties. . 

He was desirous of reaching London with as httla 
delay as possiblo. 

Already he fancied he felt upon his brows tho laurel 
wreath which would ho awarded to him for the prompt 
manner in which ho had crushed this rebellion, which had 
at one timo threatened to completely overthrow the existing 
government. 

With little of interest to relate to the reader, the army 
reached the city of Edinburgh. 

The whole distance had been perforvned by means of 
forced marches, and when they reached the ancient city, a 
rest became imperative for both man aud beast. 

They found that the account of what had taken place 
had already preceded them, and the streets were conse- 
quently thronged with the inhabitants when they arrived. 

To gratify these, the duke caused the head to bo set up 
ou a tali pike, and carried iu such a manner that it might 
be seon by all. 

The greatest curiosity was manifested respecting it. 

The principal portion of the army took up their quarters 
in the ancient castle, and it was to tins pla.ee that 1 nr pin 
was drafted. , , . 

The governor of the castle received thj auko and his 
staff, aud, as a token of respect, was allowed to inspect the 
head. .... , „ 

Some days having now elapsed since it was cut mom 
the body a considerable alteration had taken place id ita 
looks. 
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The governor, however — who had seen the yonng priuee 
himself upon the occasion of the rebel army tat mg pos- 
session of Edinburgh — when he looked at it, his 

head with a puzzled air. 

Turpin, who was present, noticed the circu msma-j*, 
misgivingly. 

But let the governor’s suspicions have boon what they 
might, he did not give utterance to them. 

Dick was rendered all the more uneasy by this occur- 
rence. 

He folt he was now treading upon very dangerous 
ground. 

Yet his heart did not fail him in the least, and, having 
carried ont the enterprise so far successfully, encouraged 
him to go on. 

Besides, the least attempt to draw back would have 
the effect of bringing danger upon him. 

He resolved to stand his ground. 

A repast for the officers was laid in one of tho largest 
apartments in the castle, at which Dick and the governor 
sat down. 

As a matter of course, after the meal was over, the 
conversation turned upon the Young Pretender. 

But Turpin noticed that the governor managed to bring 
np tho subject. 

What motive had he in doing this ? 

Dick knew not, but he maintained his composure. 

Tlio story of the manner in which the young prince’s 
head had been brought before their notice was told over 
again. 

“ It lias just occurred to me,” said the governor of the 
castle, after listening attentively to all that had been 6aid, 
and having come to the conclusion that he had heard the 
whole of the facts. “ It has just occurred to me that 
there is an easy way to settle all doubts.” 

“Doubts!” said Turpin, rather fiercely, “who dares 
insinuate” 

“ No one, my good sir,” replied the governor with pro- 
voking calmness. “ I do not wish to insinuate anything.” 

“ Then, sir, just allow mo to ask what you mean by 
doubts ? ” 

“ I cau easily do so, if you will give me the opportunity.” 

Turpin bowed, as though ho wished for the explanation 
to be given at onee. 

No one, to have looked in his face, could have read the 
feelings of his heart. 

“ When I said doubts,” begun'the governor, “ perhaps I 
was not altogether right in using the word. In fact, I 
admit I was not. Tho fact is, although the story is rather 
extraordinary, it seems to bo amply substantiated by facts. 
Now, you admit to solve doubts, yon led the duke to the 
cavern wlicrtvfhe body was to bo found. Did you not P” j 

“ I certainly did,” replied Turpin, “ and what they saw | 
there fully bore out what 1 said.” 

“ Just 80 .” 

“ Well, then?” 

“ It was evidence proviug the fact, was it not ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Now, in my opiuion, any further evidence as to the 
identity of tho head ought to be satisfactory to all parties, 
and especially so to you, for it would still further establish 
ycur right to the reward." 

“ I am well aware of that, and so far from objecting to 
have any confirmatory evidence brought forward, I shall 
only be too glad, for the very reasons you have named. 

The governor looked at him keenly. 

“ Bat,” continued Turpin, “ when yon spoke of doubts, 
1 naturally took exception to the expfession.” 

“ Oh ! just so. You see it is all right,” 

“ You have quite satisfied mo. For my own part, I 
must admit that the whole affair is singular enough.” 

“ I think it remarkably so Poor young man! I feel 
sorry for him. His wild ambitious dream is over now.” 

“ And with it, I fear, all hopes of the Stuart family 
bolding the sceptra of this country or England,” said 
Turpin. 

“Bonder and blivzeo! I say yah to zat. Vera good. 
But, mein Gott, governor, what was it you did say about 
da more of von proof? Let ns hear vat zat migLt be at 
se Tonce.” 


CHAPTER CCXX. 

A PRISONER IS BROUGHT UP PROM TUB DUNGEONS 0» 
THE CASTLE TO IDENTITY THE HEAD. 

It was the Dube of Cumberland who spoke. 

There was no mistaking the voice, and the utterance 
was now rendered more than ever unintelligible by the 
wine he had drunk. 

He had been a silent, bnt not unobservant, listener to 
the conversation between Dick Turpin and the governor. 

He at once took hold of the ides of gaining some ad- 
ditional testimony. 

It was only natural that he should. 

And when a notion once took root in his mind, the ob- 
stinacy of his disposition would for ever preclude all hopes 
of removing it. 

An acute observer of human nature, Dick had been 
ablo to come to a correct conclusion as to tho duke’s cha- 
racter, and this speech of his added greatly to his uneasi- 
ness 

What kind of test was going to be applied to the 
spurious head he could not think. 

Of course, he dreaded the inquiry, for reasons well 
known to tho reader. 

Ho was powerless to act. 

Ho was like a rudderless ship, borne onwards by some 
irresistible current. 

It might have been fancy, but Dick thonght he could 
detect upon the governor’s face a look of malicious satis- 
faction. 

Could it he possiblo that he knew who he was P 

Could it be possiblo that he, by some inexplicable 
means, divined tho cheat which ho had kept np so 
long? 

He could aot tell. 

He shut his teeth to maintain his calmness, while the 
governor replied to the duke’s question. 

’• Your royal highness, I am pleased to find that you 
think this so important a matter, and that you wish to 
know the means of placing the identity of the head be- 
yond all donbt. It happens that I am in a position to do 
this.” 

“ Mein Gott ! Go on.” 

“ You must know, then, your royal highness, that I 
have at this moment a prisoner in the dungeons beneath 
the castle, tho personal attendant or valet of the Young 
Pretender." 

“Valet?” thought Dick, and then in a moment he 
remembered who ho was. 

Ho had disappeared ai the early portion of tho rebellion, 
and was, as he thonght, slain. 

But, by tho governor’s words, it would seem that he 
lived. 

“ With the permission of your grace/’ continued tho 
governor, “ I will have this man re mo veil ti’om his plaoe 
of confinement, and brought hither.” 

“ Yah — yah.” 

“ When, without knowing tho reason for whioh he is 
sent, tho head Bhall be placed before him, and, as the oon- 
dition of his liberty, he shall swear whether it is the 
head of his late master, the Young Pretender, or not.” 

“Mein Gott! Yes, let it he done. Donder and blitzen ! 
.Vs you zay, Meinheer Governor, we shall know zen for 
share.” 

The governor bowed, and, summoning an attendant, 
gave orders for the valet to be removed from his dungeon, 
and brought there without delay. 

But little was said after tho man had left. 

All were anxious and excited. 

Dick found himself the cynosure of all eyes. 

ne had trouble enough to maintain his composure 
without this addition. 

But, by a rare command of the fi.cial muscles, he with- 
stood the scrutiny, seeming in no way interested — as 
though he felt quite assured of the result 

Such, however, was very far indeed from being the state 
of his mind. 

Upon the next few moments depended everytmng. 

The prince and his friends, he hoped, were by this time 
completely out of danger, and yet circumstances might 
have arisen to make their quitting Scotland impossible. 

He bad no means of telling. 

Should the man who nas about to be presented declare 
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the head not to be hie master's, Dick felt hia position 
would be truly desperati 
Perhaps hopeless would be a better word. 

Could he by any means communicate with this man. and 
let him know the secret, all would be well. 

To save hie prince lie would swear the head was his. 

But onforewarned— without the least idea of what had 
taken place — and offered so powerful an inducement for 
speaking the truth, what was to be expected ? 

The worst, unquestionably. _ 

Intimately knowing the prince, as he would, from the 
fact of his being his p rsonal attendant, and having filled 
the situation of valet, he would be able to pronounce with 
certainty that it was not tho head of the young prince. 
What was to be done ? 

Nothing. 

Dick felt it was so, and, therefore, with the best grace 
he could, resigned himself to the current of events. 

Luck had hitherto befriended him in many a perilous 
situation, and he could only hope that it would do so now. 

He had one consolation under bis difficulties, though 
it was so slight a one as to be scarcely deserving of the 
name. 

Should the head pass this ordeal triumphantly, he 
might laugh at everything else, save positive proof that 
the Pretender was yet alive. 

Only a few minutes actually elapsed from the time the 
attendant left the room until he returned, but it seemed 
an age. 

He brought word that the prisoner would arrive in a 
moment. 

The door through which he would come now became 
the centre of attraction, to which all eyes were turned. 

No ona spoke. 

Presently, however, there was heard outside the door, 
in the stone corridor, the tramp of martial footsteps. 

A voice cried, “ halt.” 

Then the door wa3 thrown open, and the prisoner mar- 
shalled into the apartment. 

In obedience to a sign from the governor, the little 
trucks which had escorted him separated, and allowed a 
view" of the prisoner to ho obtained. 

Ho was aa ordinary-looking man, with nothing special 
either in his face or figuro to require description. 

He had that unmistakable appearance about him, how- 
ever, which always enables any one to distinguish a ser- 
vant from a gentleman. 

lie looked around surprisedly, for he had not been 
informed for what reason he had been summoned. 

Oh! how fervently Dick wished that he conld commu- 
nicate invisibly with him, but be feared to gaze at him 
even, lest the action should be taken notice oh 
Events must take their course. 

The bold highwayman felt his heart beat at an unusual 
rate. 

“ Your royal highness,” said the governor, “ shall I 
interrogate this man ? ” 

“ Yah ! make von begin.” 

The governor turned to the prisoner. 

“ What is your name ? ” he asked. 

Tho man hesitated a moment, and then replied— 
“David Morrison.” 

“ Good ! And what was your last occupation ? ” 

“ That of valet.” 

“ To whom ? ” 

“ To Prince Charles Stuart.” 

“ There is no such prince ! However, listen to me, and 
remember that your life depends upon the answcis you 
give ! ” 

No reply came from the prisoner’s lips. 

The governor continued — 

“ If you were valet to this young man, it follows that 
you must he intimately acquainted with his personal 
appearance. la it so ? ” 

" I — I know him,” said the valet, stammeringly. 

“ Enough. Should you be able to recogniso him ? ” 

“ Why — why do you ask ? ” 

“Beply to my question,” said the governor, sternly, 
“ and .ever mind the reasons. Should yon be able to 
ro ognise Charles Stuart ? n 
. “ From a thousand 1 ” 9 

“ That is sufficient, then ; yon shall be pnt to tho tost. 
Speak truly, and yon shall be immediately set at liberty. 
I promise this in the n.iv;e of the commander-in-chief.” , 


Tho man’s eyes brightened at the prospect of quitting 
his prison with life. 

“ Where is tho young prince ? ” he asked j “ has he 
fallen a captive into your hands ? ” 

This speech was quite conclusive. 

He clearly had not heard the intelligence that the 
Young Pretender was supposed to be no more. 

Dick’s heart sank. 

He felt certain that this man would immediately be able 
to detect the deception. 

It was impossible for him to do otherwise. 

In his joy he would be sure to declaro it was not hia 
master’s head, and rejoice that he was yet alive. 

He could never tel!, Dick thought, that he would he 
rendering his prince an essential service by declaring that 
to ho his head when he knew it was not. 

Turpin’s agitation increased. 

By the order of the governor, the ghastly head had been 
sent for. 

It was brought in wrapped up in cloths. 

This was done in such a manner that no one could have 
guessed what it was. 

The valet looked on curiously and inquiringly. 

Not long, however, was his state of suspense allowed to 
continue. 

One by one the cloths that enveloped it were removed. 

Then the terrible-looking object was disclosed. 

A shout of horror came from Morrison’s lips. 

He evidently recognised the head. 

With no little satisfaction, Turpin noted this. 

His hopes, too, revived when he perceived another 
circumstance. 

From a variety of causes, such as its transit from place 
to place, in which it had received several contusions, and 
the partial progress of decay which had already began to 
make its loathsome presence apparent, it had lost that 
shavpuess of outline which it had formerly had, and 
consequently, those finer features, which would have ena- 
bled one to identify it, were no longer visible. 

CHAPTER CCXXI. 

DICK PEAKS THAT, AFTEB ALL, THE SHJBIOUS HEAD 
WILL BEING Ilia MORE TEOUBLE THAN PROFIT. 
When Morrison uttered the cry, he would have sprang 
forward to make a closer examination of what, at the first 
glance, he had taken to be the head of young Charles 
Stuart, but the firm grasp of hie captors held him back. 

Tho governor spoke— 

“ Release him,” ho said, “ and allow him to come 
forward. Now, examine the head, and tell us, on your 
life, whether it is the bead of the Young Pretender.” 

This was said to Morrison, who, as soon as he was 
released, had sprung forward. 

Tho head was on one corner of the table at which the 
duke and his officers were sitting. 

As soon as he got near, the valet looked for a moment, 
fixedly, at the horrible countenance. 

Then ho sank down upon his knees before it, and covered 
his face with his hands. 

Dick grew more hopeful still, but yet he dreaded a dis- 
covery being made. 

Preserving the same unruffled demeanour, however, as 
he had hitherto done, ho bent all his attentiou to the 
kneeling servant. 

“ Speak,” said the governor, “ and tell tne whether this 
is the head of your young master.” 

The valet removed his hands. 

Hia cheeks were wet with tears. 

“ It is he, poor young man,” ho said, in a broken voico. 
“ Alas ! that I should ever have lived to see this day. 
Alas ! that such should have been his untimely fate. lie 
was a good master to me. I shall never have such 
another?’ 

He recovered his face, and rebowed his head. 

The Duke of Cumberland uttered a sigh of relief, and 
his usual exclamation — 

“ MeinGott!” 

The valet surely was deceived. 

But the governor, unwilling to believe that his sus- 
picion" wero unfounded, ivas very loath to quit the 
Subject. 


“ Rise,” he said, “ and bo a man. Look again at the 
head, and repeat your assurance that it is your roaster's.” 

In obedience to this command, Morrison stood sp. 

lie looked in the governor's face with surprise, a»i2 then 
turned to tho duke and his companions. 

lie could cot understand why they wished him to bo so 
particular. \ 

Their doubts communicated themselves to him. 

Perhaps, after all, be thought, his beloved master was 
not dead. © 

Perhaps this was the head of some one resembling him. 

His face became animated with the hope that his 
master might after all be alive. 

Now was the danger. 

Suddenly a thought seemed to strike him. 

Tremblingly he approached tho head, and put back tho 
hair from tho forehead near the right temple. * 

Ho started, and a half-suppressed cry came from his 
lips. 

To Dick it was perfectly intelligible. 

He closed his teeth, and drew in his breath. 

The valet, doubtless, had suddenly recollected some 
mark by which he could tell for certain whether it was 
the prince’s head. 

Hick knew tho mark for which he looked. 

Ho had once seen it. 

It was during their stay in the mountain cavern. 

On the prince’s right temple, and close to the hair, was 
a kind of mole, or fleshy excrescence of a veiy remarkable 
character, and any one having once seen it would certainly 
know it again. 

Unquestionably it was this for which tho valet looked. 

He would not find it. 

Turpin knew that well enough, and finally gave himself 
up for lost. 

To conceal his agitation, he took up the glass before 
him, and raised it to his lips. 

But his fingers refused to grasp it properly, and it fell 
with a loud crash to the floor. 

This had the effect of turning all eyes towards him. 

He laughed lightly, and muttered an excuse about his 
carelessness. 

Among the rest the valet turned. 

His eye fell upon Turpin’s countenance. 

He knew him instantly. 

He nearly betrayed his recognition, bnt, by great pre- 
sence of mind, he controlled himself. 

Then a fresh current of ideas rushod through his 
mind. 

He bent down once more over tho head. 

Dick Turpin he knew to be one of tho prince’s most 
devoted adherents. 

What did he do, then, in tho enemy’s eamp. 

Why should he he hero ? 

The mole, too, which he had scon a thousand times 
was absent from tho head on the table before him. 

Was it some deep laid plan to pass off a spurious head, 
and so allow the prince a chauce of escape ? 

He thought so. 

When once the idea took possession cf his mind, it 
strengthened every moment. 

Should he befriend his prince ? 

Unquestionably. 

It was his duty. 

Rut how was he to do it ? 

Was he to declare tho fraud, and say the head before 
him was Dot that of liis master ? 

Or was he to say it was p 

Tho question was a difficult one. 

How should ho decide ? 

He determined to look at Turpin. 

By the expression of his countenance, he judged ho 
should he able to tell which he ought to do. 

These thoughts had swept through his brain ia on in- 
finitesimal portion of timo. 

In fact, while he made, or affected to make, an exami- 
nation of the prince’s countenance. 

Then he raised his head, taking care as he uid so, to 
look nr. Turpin. 

The latter had his eyes fixed upon the valet, and he gave 
a look of such deep meaning that it was quite impossible 
to mistake it. 

Fortunately this was not observed. 


The attention of all just then was centred upon the valet. 

“ Speak,” said tho governor, “ and speak truly, is 
that the head of the Young Pretender ? " 

“ It is,” said Morrison, firmly, “ and I am quite ready 
now to swear to it at any moment after the examination I 
have made.” 

Turpin smiled triumphantly. ~ 

The danger was past. , 

( Tho governor had a look of deep vexation on his visage. 

It was dear he wished the decision to ha otherwise. 

“ Stop !” he said. “ How can you tell f How Can you 
make so sure ? ” 

“I knew him.” 

“ I am aivaro of that, but why did you look at the right 
temple.?” . 1 • 

As he spoke, the governor leaut forward in his chair, 
and raised the hair in tho same manner as tho valet had 
done. 

Here was a now difficulty. ' 

But luckily the valet, while looking for the mole, had 
noticed a slight scar upon the temple, so he did not hesi- 
tate to say — 

“ I had often noticed on the prince's left temple a cer- 
tain mark.” 

*“ And what was it ? ” 

“A soar, almost imperceptible, hut yet to be distin- 
guished, on tho left temple.” 

“ It is here ! ” 

S Your royal highness,” said Turpin, who felt sure the 
danger had now passed away, “ I really hope this testi- 
mony will be sufficient. , 

• “ Mein Gott, yes ! ” 

“ I am glad to hear you say as much. That I felt very 
anxious I oanuot deny; but, then, if this man had declared 
it was not the prince’s bead, I should have been in a very 
awkward position, and net only that, havo lost tho reward 
as well! ” 

The duke nodded. 

“But now, when it is impossible for there to exist a 
doubt, I do hope you will treat, or cause me to bo 
treated, in a loss suspicious manner than heretofore.” 

“ How f ” 

“ I will explain, your grace. Wherever I have moved 
I have found an armed party at my heels, which is ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable, hut not only that, I have been 
deprived of my weapons.” 

“ It sail he altered. Give me your hand ; I zall recom- 
mend you to zo kiug in London.” 

“ Thanks, your graoe ! ” . 

“As for zis man, ze prince’s valet, ho zall consider ho 
has earned von freedom, but he must us accompany to ze 
king.” 

“ I am willing,” said tho Yalet, who, with the natural 
perspicacity of a Scotchman, had divined pretty correctly 
the state of affairs, and was only too glad of an opportu- 
nity of serving this last scion of the bouse of Stuart. 

The governor was thus completely discomfited. 

It was not, however, out of any feeling to Dick Turpin 
that he had spoken as ho did, hut ho was of an incredu- 
lous disposition, and would nover believe anything until it 
was incontestibly proved to ho right. 

That Dick had found it very disagreeable and uncom- 
fortable to he so closely watched and to ho disarmed, and 
he received tho assurance that it should be altered with 
the utmost pleasure. 

And so tliia event, which looked at first so unfavourable 
to him, really turned out to his advantage in more ways 
than ono 

In life how often is this the case ? 

It was decided that the troops should remain in Edin- 
burgh twenty-four hours, in order to thoroughly refresh 
themselves. 

Now Dick, it must he understood, had latterly had an- 
other inconvenience to put up with. 

And that was, ha was short of that most esseutial re- 
quisite, money. 

But this he had been careful to keep secret. 

Now - that a close watch was no longer to be kept upon 
him, ho felt he might replenish his purse. 

- lu the evening, therefore, Le obtained a pass from the 
Duke of Cumberland to allow him egress from the castle, 
ostensibly to pay a visit, to some friends of his.. 

I n reality, to resume his old life as a Knight of the 
Road. 
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CHAPTER CCXXII. 

DICK TURPIN ONCE WRB RESUMES HIS C-T.D VOCATION 

Of KNIGHT OF THE ROAD, AND MEETS WITH AN ADVEN- 

TUEE. ^ 

With a very groat amount of diffidence and roluctance tno 
author of “ Block Boss ” ventures for the first tiiise Ss 
address himself personally to his numerous readers. 

Bat let it bo clearly understood that it is necessity, not 
choice, whioh ha3 dictated this step. 

That the present romance has achieved a snocssa totiily 
without parallel in tho annals of literature, is a fact which 
must he patent to all. 

For this amount of patronage the author begs, in the 
first place, to tender his sincerest thanks. 

But the extraordinary success of tho present work, how- 
ever gratifying it may bo to the author, has had a con- 
trary effect upon many others. 

Envy, the most despicable and yet the most prevalent 
passion to which humanity is prone, has been plentifully 
engendered by it. 

Other publishers, jealous of the approbation with which 
the present work has been universally received, have been 
instigated by this passion — not in a fair spirit of competi- 
tion, or the desire of pleasing the public — to put forth other 
works of a similar character, in order that by so doing the 
sale of the present one should be injured. 

But all these attempts, the author is proud and h?.ppy 
to say, have signally and deservedly failed, and he would 
not have alluded to the matter at all except for the follow 
ing reason. 

About a month or five weeks ago, a work was pnt forth 
of a character precisely similar to this, and, so far as the 
printing goes, as close an imitation as it is possible to 
make. 

Not content, however, with trading in a disreputable 
manner upon this work, and introducing Dick Turpin as 
the hero, the tiQcrupulons and dishonourable proprietor 
has bad the audacity to print in large letters upon tho out- 
side of the wrapper the words— a 

“Companion to ‘Black Bess ; or, the Knight of the 
Road,’ ” 

so as to deceive the public by inducing the belief that it 
was from the pen of the same writer. 

Now, what the author of “ Black Bess ; or, the Knight 
of the Road,” wishes to say to hi3 readers distinctly and 
emphatically is, that he has no-conncction whatever with 
this work. It is got up solely with the view of doing him 
an injury, and such being the case, ho hope3 that his 
readers will not in any way individually give the Least 
encouragement to this bare-faced imposition. 

Unfortunately the law, stringent as it is in most things, 
is very lax in that of copyright, or protecting an author’s 
prescriptive title to hi3 work, or otherwise legal steps 
would have been taken to suppress its issue. 

But the same effect will be produced if the readers of 
this work refuse to purchaso it, for let them bear iu mind 
the fact that every copy they purchaso assists iu tho main- 
tenance of a fraud, and inflicts a direct injury upon the 
author. 

One by one the puny and disreputable attempts to 
supplant him in the favour of his subscribers has proved 
abortive. They have lingered out a painful existence, died 
away, and been forgotten. 

But “ Black Bess ” has had a uuiformly largo and 
steady circulation from the first, and the author here pro- 
mises that no effort shall be wanting on M 3 part to retain 
it. 

At the present moment there is only one work by his 
hand besides this in circulation, and this is entitled “ Blue- 
skin,” the only work that can, with any justice- ha sorted 
a companion to “ Black Bess.” 

This ha3 been mentioned because, nor content with wnafc 
ha3 been described, the proprietor of tho disreputable work 
in question has endeavoured, by distorting the words, to 
mako it appear to be written by the author of this romance. 

Under all those circumstances, it was felt that for onoe 
tut. j-W-ihers to this work should l/e appealed to, and 
urged to use thi' hast, exertions in putting »» cud to such 
unfair and disgraceful competition. _ ' v * v - 

The author, however, would wisl' to one word mute 
before he parts company with his readers. 

Letters have from tuno to time been forwarded h. 


containing the query “ is ‘ Black Bess ’ a true story ? ” 

: All of these the author would- refer to the first portion 
'ef chapter the Bixth. 

But, in addition to what is there set down, it may he 
stated that the chief incidents are strictly true, aud as the 
narrative proceeds, it will bo found that the greatest pains 
will be taken to make ths terminations of tho careers of 
the four highwaymen correct. 

With those words the author takes his leave, but not 
without again expressing his Cordial thanks for the 
support and favour they have so steadily accorded to his 
cffMs. 

Armed with the pass which tho Duke of Omsbcrland had 
given him, Dick Turpin ordered his mare, Black Bess, to 
bo saddled, and, when the night had fully come, Ballied 
out into the silent streets. 

Soon, however, he left the city behind, and gained the 
open country. 

Then, when ho reined in hi3 steed upon the highway, 
and listened for the approach of auy travellers, a wild sort 
of glee filled his heart, so forcibly was tho old time brought 
back to him. 

When he reflected upon the strange life he had led 
during the past few months, he could scarcely believe that 
it was not a dream. 

The absence and perilous position of.- his three com- 
panions soon made it seem reality. 

A deep shudder involuntarily swept over him as he 
thought of the peril ho had so safely passed through that 
afternoon. 

His life then had hung upon a thread. 

And now he is onco more the Knight of tho Road — bold, 
dashing, aud chivalrous as he had been in former times. 

_ lie wondered what had taken place in London during 
his absence, and whether he had been forgotten. 

But especially did the recollections of those, who had 
proved themselves bis friends in the hour when they were 
most needed occupy his mind, aud he felt like ope who 
had long been absent in some foreign country, aud who 
was looking forward to a return to his native land. 

But a peculiar movement on the part of Black Bess 
soon roused him from his reverie. 

It was one that she was wont to give, and signified tho 
approach of some vehicle along the road. 

lie listened, aud found that the warning given by tho 
faithful creature was a real one. 

Some one was coming. 

A better position than that which he had taken up could 
scarcely have been found. 

Tho night was dark, but clear. 

Right rind left of him, to a considerable distance in both 
directions, was the broad high-road. 

Behind him was a tall and closely-grown hedge, which 
served as a most excellent background. 

In the distance the forma hath of himself and his mare 
were invisible. 

Grasping a large holster pistol firmly in his right hand , 
which he had previously ascertained to be ready for imme- 
diate use, ho waited. 

The sound of the approaching traveller could now be 
beard with very great distinctness. 

Although he had been so long differently employed, 
Dick bad not forgotten his old skill, and, as ho listened, 
he could tell with certainty that it was a vehicle on two 
wheels, drawn by one horse that was coming. 

The speed was enough to show that it was of some light 
character. 

It was from the direction of tbo city that the sound 
came. 

For this he was glad. 

The probability is, that had ii been going the reverse 
wav, ht would have allowed it to pass unmolested. 

A recognition would have been awkward. 

A minute more, and then he saw the faint flashing of 
two carriage lamps. 

When he first caught sight of them they looked like 
two tiny stars behind a vapoury cloud, but they^ rapidly 
increased iu size and brightness, until at length they shed 
a light all round them, illuminating the trees and hedges 
and mossy banks which skirted the highway. 

The light, however, was perplexing to Dick’s vision, 
and he was unafet? ift what, was coming, or who was 
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He had to judge by bis ear alone. 

At length, having waited till the vehicle was nearly 
opposite to him. he darted out from his place of partial 
concealment. 

“ Halt ! ” ho cried, in loud, deop tones, such as would 
arrest the attention of any one. “ Halt, I say, or l 
fire ! ” i . 

A faint shriek followed hi3 words, and upon looking 
closer, Dick could see that the vehicle he had stopped was 
a kind of tilbury, a conveyance at that time very much in 
use, and that two persons were seated in it. 

One was a female, and it was unquestionably from hor 
lips that the faint shriek had come. 

The other was a man. 

He held the reins in one hand and a whip in tho other, 
bnt upon hearing Turpin’s summons, he dropped the latter 
and drew a pistol, the trigger of which he pulled with 
great rapidity. 

The aim he had taken was a good ono, and the oaroer 
of the gallant highwayman would then and there have 
been brought to a close but for one circumstance. 

The hammer snapped upon the lock, and the powdor in 
the pan flashed, but the pistol did not explode. 

It ought to be understood that pistols in those days 
were made rather differently to what they are now. 

The invention of the percussion cap, which makes 
missing fire a very rare circumstance indeed, was not then 
known. 

In place of it there was a piece of flint, the spark from 
which sot fire to the powder in the pan, and that was com- 
mnnicated to the pistol. 

But if the powder was to shake out or get damp, or the 
small touch-hole get clogged up, a missfire would be the 
inevitable result. 

CHAPTER CCXXIII 

DICK TURPIN STOPS THE TRAVELLERS ON THE HIGH- 
ROAD, BUT HAS TO PLY POE HIS LIFE. 

With a bitter curse the traveller flung the useless weapon 
in the roadway. 

Ere he could draw another from his pocket, or urge his 
horse forward, Dick Turpin grasped him by the throat. 

ne pressed tho muzzle of a pistol against his temples. 

The female who was with him uttered a succession of 
shrieks of so piercing a character, that were any one 
within half-a-mile of the spot, they would certainly hoar 
her. 

“ Now,” said Turpin, “ you have tried to take my life, 
and there is no reason whatever why I should spare you. 
Silence ! ” he added, turning to the woman, “ or you will 
not live five minutes longer 1 ” 

This threat, uttered in a cool, resolute tone, had its full 
effect upon the woman, for she ceased her erics at once. 

Then Dick turned to the man. 

“ Hand over what valuables and money you carry with 
you, and no further violence will be offered. If you 
resist you cannot save yourself, and will only have your 
own folly to reproach for ill-usage.” 

Tho grasp Dick had of the man’s throat wa9 a very 
tight one, and he continued the pressuro so long that he 
was scarcely able to move. 

“ Give up your money, J jhn,” said the woman, “ and 
save your life. The one you can replace, but not tbe 
other.” 

“ Spoken like a sensible woman,” cried Dick, releasing 
the man’s throat. “ Take your wife’s advice, for such she 
is, I fancy, and make certain of this, that if you attempt 
to move in the least, or try to injure me, the lives of both 
of you will pay the penalty. In general I am a tempe- 
rate man, but when my temper is roused, I am a deeDerate 
one. Quick ! Hand over 1 ” 

The traveller was about to comply with thi forcible 
request, when there suddenly arose upon the light air 
shouts of ms"'' Yoices, and the trampling of many horns’ 
feet. 

A curse came from Dick’s lips as he heard both tho 
sounds, for it looked very much as though ho wa3 going, to 
have all his trouble for nothing. 

But the traveller seemed to draw hope from it. 

Turpin, howover, was determined not to let his prey 
■lip through his fingers i t he could help it, and though he 


felt he waa running a great risk, ho did not change hi* 
position in the slightest degree, but said - 

“Quick! quick! On your life, quick! Haul over 
your money, 1 say! H you hesita.e or palter with me, 
you are a dead man ! Quick, Isay!” * , 

“ Give it him, John ! give it him ! ” Baid the woman 
again, in an imploring and terrified tone of voice. “ Give 
it to him ! It is not much for you to lose, and I am sure 
it will be best.” 

But the husband disregarded the wife’s appeal. 

Louder and louder grew the shouts, and the trampling 
of hoofs, and every second served to bring them frightfully 
near. 

That they were some persons who had heard the wife’s 
screams, and were hastening in the direction of the 
sounds, thore could be little doubt. 

They wore in considerable force, let them be who they 
might. 

Dick could tell that. 

He knew that it would be madness for him to attempt 
to cope with such numbers. 

They were not yet in sight, so he did not move. 

lie presred the pistol against the man’s head. 

“ Now,” he cried, “ you have one chance of your life 1 
Hand me over your money ! ” 

The wife was too much alarmed to Bpoak. 

But the husband, gathering courage from the nearness 
of tho now comers, replied, resolutely— 

“Never!” 

At the same moment he tried to wrest the pistol from 
Dick’s hands. 

But the highwayman was too quick for him. 

“ I will count three,” ho said, with the most perfect 
coolness, “ and if, when I pronounce tho last, you have 
not handed me your purse, I will surely fire 1 ” 

The horsemen still came on. 

“ One ! ” cried Dick. 

He held the pistol in such a manner that the mnzzle 
completely covered the traveller’s person. 

“ Two 1 ” lie cried. “ I shall say throe, and then if 
you are still obstinate, your death be upon your own 
bead 1 ” 

The traveller, seeing the determined character of the 
man he had to deal with, and that he was a highway- 
man of no ordinary kind, at last saw the prudence of 
sacrificing what money he might carry with him ratLor 
than his life. 

Accordingly, he produced from a breast-pocket a heavy 
and good-sized puTse. 

This Turpin took instantly. 

He was only just in time. 

About a hundred yards off was a body of horsemen. 

There must have been from a dozen to a score of them. 

That he was seen seemed pretty certain, for all uttered 
a loud shout. 

But Turpin, having accomplished his ends in procuring 
a sum of money, was all right. 

Placing the purse in his pocket, he turned Black Bess’s 
head in the direction of the open country, and giving her 
the rein, darted off at a tremendous pace. 

The angry tones of the man’s voice, who had parted 
with his money so reluctantly, rose for a moment on the 
night air, and then he was out of earshot. 

The horsemen, whoever they were, did not wait long to 
listen to his complaints and expostulations, but prepared 
to give chase to the highwayman. 

But they knew not the matchless steed upon which ha 
was mounted, or they would have saved themselves tbs 
trouble of their ride. 

Dick would gladly have learned who and what the- 
were, hut ho could not quite see how he was to do this. 

He scarcely thought they were police-officers, hut let 
them be whom they might, lie determined to lead them a 
good danco across the country. 

Accordingly, he tightened the rein a little, ana reduced 
Black BesaU; speed. 

A clear level road was before him, though where it led, 
or how far it went, he had no idea. 

The heat of horses’ hoofs at full gallop soon reached his 
ear. 

Still he slackened his pace, determined, if possible, to 
pbb>m a glimpse cf his foes and, ascertain their character. 

’ A shoot from the rear made him aware of their proximity, 
so he turned round to look. 


THE KNIGHT OP THE ROAD. 
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I.DICK TLEPriv IS DETECTED IN THE SALOON.] 


A Li he oould see was a dense body of men on horseback | By none of them was he injured. 

Beyond that he could form no idea of their appearance , This is not to be wondered at. 

whatever. | Those who have tried to take aim with a fire-arm while 

Still lingering, he nearly paid the penal'’ of hi3 life, for i riding at full gallop well know how extremely difficult it 
the sharp repor* -tf a pistol arose, and bullet whistled is to hit the object aimed at. 
past bis chee'_. I For this reason, then, Turpin was unhurt. 

It was immediately followed by another, which showed ! So soon as he was at a safe distance ouce more, he pro- 

him the nature of the men with whom he had to deal. ceeded to carry out his original intention. 

To tarry loDger would he insanity, so he gave np the I The reason that principally moved him was this. 


attempt of endeavouring to ascertain who they were, and 
dropped onoe more the reins upon his mare’s neck. 

She had been all the time anxious to proceed, and the 


He did not wish to exhai.-'D his mare’s strength any 
more than he could help. 

A brief time only would have to elapse, and then the 


moment she felt her head at freedom, she sped over the march would be resumed — a march more tedious and 
ground with a succession of long, sweeping leaps'' tiring than the preceding one. 

_ Each one was made apparently without the least pxer- By contriving to keep a little ahead of them, Dick 
Uon, so gently and gracefully was the action performed. j fancied he should soon tire their patience out, and so ho 
It was, however, a. race that got over the °™’m0 with able to return to the city at a gentle pace, 
wondrous celerity. Had he known who his pursuers were, he would have 

Before he could get out ot pistol range, though, he was at once dismissed the idea as absurd. 

"aluted with several more shots. j But he was in ignorance of it, and was likely to remain mo 
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Host perssveringiy they kept upop his track, and by | 
the sound alone coaid he tell that they were sparing | 
neither whip nor spur to urge their horses e&ward. I 

la a saint time ho found it necessary to increase toe j 
speed of his own care, m order to maintain the sanso« 
distance between them. 

This was not what he wished. 

Still he kept on, wishing, if possible, he ri~e laem out. 

But of this there seemed no prospect. \ 

On the contrary, it looked as thongh they would tire 
Out him. 

Reluctantly, then, Dick was forced to the 
that he would have to change his tactics. 

His pursuers were not to be easily shaken off. 

This gave him a little anxiety. 

It seemed to show that they had some stronger motive 
for pursuing him than mere desire of assisting the man 
in the gig to recover his loss. 

But u they were not officers, what special motive could 
they have P 

Dick knew n't, and finding it impossible to come to a 
satisfactory conclusion respecting it, ceased to perples 
his brain, but turned the whole of his attention to getting 
away from them. 

The only means by which this could he done would he 
the adoption of some stratagem that would aeud them on 
a wrong truck. 

He looked round right and left. 

On either side of him were tall hedgerows and meadows 
beyond. 

Should he take to these, and striking across them, find 
a circuitous way hack to Edinburgh ? 

He thouglit so. 

But he would have so get completely ont of earshot, 
first, because if he did not they would know, by the ces- 
sation of the beat of the horse’s hoofs that he had 
stopped. 

Accordingly, he spoke a few encouraging words to his 
matchless steed. 

As he did so he gradually slackened the reins. 

Then, as an additional inducement for her to make 
greater speed, he pressed his heels gently against her 
flanks. 

She responded by a slight neigh, and dashed forward 
at a pace that fairly made Dick shut his teeth together, 
and hold his breath. 

CHAPTER CCXXIV. 

Dick TUKPIW, BV A STRANGE ACCIDENT, DISCOVERS WHO 
AND WHAT HIS PURSUERS ARE-. 

Fob not more than three minutes did Dick Turpin allow 
his mare to contiuue this tremendous pace. 

At the expiration of that time, he began gradually to 
rein her iu. 

He continued deing so until she came to a dead step. 

Then he listened. 

Faintly, very faintly, but increasing each moment in 
loudness and distinctness, he could hear the tramp, tramp, 
of his pursuers. 

But he considered, from the gradual manner in which 
he had reined Bess in, that they would imagine rather 
that he had distanced them, rather than tnat he had 
stopped. 

As for himself, he considered the time he halted that 
he was out of hearing. 

The souml of their approach still came to his but 
then they were in large numbers, and the noise they would 
make would be proportionably greater thau hie. 

But there was no time to loss. 

Drawing hack to the one side of the road, he prepared 
to take a leap over the hedgerow into the meadows. 

But while lie did so, his quick ear caught another sound, 

H was very slight, and one that might well have escaped 

observation. 

He listened. 

But only for a sreon ^. 

It was merely to assur* romself that he was ngfcl 

A single horseman was approaching him. 

He was coming, too, a 4 - a snarp psco. 

This circumstance, si ight as it wstJ, filled Dick’s baif&nt 
wain hope. 

; t cffrrded him the shasscs he wished foe os 


i Without longer hesitation, he petted Ben spot the neck, 
Bind pat her to the leap. 

There was a very short distance to rah had give a spring, 
bet it was enough. 

&he cleared the obstruction gallantly, and alighted upon 
the soft turf in the meadow with a scarcely perceptible 
shock. 

At this moment the moon, which during the whole of 
the night Lad not once permitted her face to be seen, 
broke forth. 

The landscape for mile3 around wa» lighted np as 
by magio. 

It would scarcely have been possible, at the present 
juncture of affairs, to have found a circnmstanoe more un- 
favourable to the highwayman than this was. 

To have struck across the meadows would have been 
ridiculous. 

His pursuers would have seen him instantly. 

There was only one resource. 

That was, to lie down close under the hedge, and 
trusting to their passing the spot without noticing him. 

It was running a great risk. 

He resolved upon it, however, because he felt certain 
that it was the best thing to be done. 

Short as was the time which had elapsed since he first 
halted, it was long enough to enable his pursuers to get 
close to where he was hidden. 

A minute or two more and they would be in sight. 

The horseman, too, that he had heard coming from the 
opposite direction, was now as nearly as he could guess 
at an equal distance from him. 

If this was the case, the meeting would take place just 
in front of where he was. 

Well tutored as Bess was, he had but little difficulty in 
forcing her to lie down. 

In order to keep her still, he put his hand upon her 
head. 

There was one thing which reconciled Turpin, in a great 
measure, to the risk he was going to run. 

He should be able to see his pursuers. 

By parting the hedge a little with one hand, he could 
see very plafnly into the roadway, while the chance of any 
one seeing him was very small indeed. 

There was little or no shadow cast by the hedges cm 
the high-road, and the rays of the moon lighted it np with 
great distinctness. 

The longer Dick listened to the trampling hoofs, th* 
more he became convinced that his previous calculation 
was cortsct, and that a meeting would take place as nearly 


opposite to him as possible, 
liis patience was not mucl 


ilis patience was not much taxed. 

By the time he had completed all bis preparations, sud 
taken up a convenient position, they were not more than a 
hundred yards distant. 

He heard his pursuers give a loud shout when they saw 
the single horseman riding towards them. 

Of course, owing to the moon’s light, they could not see 
him a long way off. 

The cry was one of astonishment, and Turpin interpreted 
it as signifying that they had fallen into the very 
natural mistake of supposing that the reason they heard 
the tramp of hoofs before them grow plainer and plainer 
was, because they fancied they were gaining upon the 


It might have been that the moon, happening to peep 
forth at the moment she did, was an unfortunate one for 
Dick, but it was, most assuredly, a fortunate ons for the 
traveller. 

Had they not seen him, his life would probably have 
been sacrificed. 

On came the little troop, and then they pulled up with 

* go- 
alie traveller also reined in his steed. 

They were face to face. 

Dick had an excellent view of both. 

The traveller was an elderlv ~an. mounted cpc*t m 
dappled-gTay horse. 

His hair wsa long and white, and patriarchal-lcckiay 
beard of the same hue descended upon his breast. 

There was an air of great distinction abost him, 
although he rode unattended. 

He was, in fine, one SI those men who involuntarily 
c'-r'uvxid the respect of all with whom they ec*£3 » 


THE fCSIGHT 01 THE ROAD. 
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From tills individual Dick’s eyes turned to the troop of 
horsemen who bad given him so much trouble, . 

They were all plainly-dressed, well-armed n.-on with 
the exception of one. 

That one Dick knew instactty. 

He wore a military costume. _ 

Hu was one of the o dicers oocnpc&e^ ft* ston of too 
oommauder-in-chief. 

His name was Major Nicholson. 

Dick took all this in at a glance, but before b? £&a<d 
make any reliections upon what he saw, the major spoke. 
If anything had been wanting to make Dick quite sure 
of his identity, his voice would have sufficed. 

“ I ask your pardon, sir,” he said, poiitely.addreesin^ J 
the traveller, “ but have you come tar along this road P ” 

“ By what right do you ask ?” 

“I will tell you,” said the major | “because 5*osy 
moment is of the utmost importance,” 

“ I suppose --ou mean to yourself f ” 

“ Precisely.’ 

“' r ' , sir, be good enough to understand that the 

same words apply to me in an equal respect as to yourself. 
Every moment is of importance.’’ 

“ We are in chase of a highwayman,” eaid the major, 
smothering the irritation of temper which he experienced 
at being treated in so olf-hand a manner. 

“ Well, sir.” 

“ We have kept hard upon his track for some miles, and 
when we heard your horse’s hoofs, so far from thinking 
that, it was any one approaching, we fancied we were 
gaining upon him.” 

“ Then, sir, allow me to pass, and don’t trouble me any 
longer, I know nothing about the highwayman.” 

“ No, sir ; but ” 

“But v,hat ? Jfou surely don’t imagine that I am fee, 
do you ? ” 

“ Certainly not ; but, perhaps you have com® some 
distance along the road, and, if so, you can tell us whether 
a man, mounted upon a beautiful black horse, has passed 
you P” 

“ I have come more than ten miles along this road,” 
replied the elderly traveller, and I will give you my word 
that no one answering to the description you mention has 
passed me.” 

“ Enough, sir. And X suppose you have not seen any- 
thing of him ? ” 

“ No, I have not.’ 

“ Then, is some mysterious way he has eluded es, and 
yet he has never been fairly out of earshot. Pass on, sir, 
and accept our thanks.” 

“You are quite welcome,” said the old man, raising 
his hat about a couple of inches above Lin head. 

As he spoke, he struck his horse with his spurs and 
-node forward. 

The troop of men parted in the centre, and allowed him 
to pass through 

After he had gone, the horsemen looked rather blankly 
at each other and inquiringly upon the major. 

They wanted to know what had better be done next. 

The major himself looked vexed and bewildered. 

“ What is the meaning of all this P ” he asked. 

The question elicited a general negatory Bhake of the 
Head. 

“ It is no good riding any further, that I can see.” he 
Added. “ Surely that gentleman would never have deceived 

«s ?” 

“ You may depend he has not,” said one- 
“ Why ao P ” 

“ The highwayman has doubled upon us la so ie wa ?» 
And, perhaps, by this time is a dozen mires off.” 

“ But how ?” said the major, “ how P We have 
m a manner of speaking, lost sight of him. How ca e 
have got off? ” 

“ That is more than I can tell, sir, but, if he waa a rea ] 
highwayman, and one used to the trade, he wou j,j 
to avoid u» withi iit much trouhle.” 

“ l cau’t see it,” eaid the major. 

“ Why, I remember a remarkable instance of thei* 
cleverness. Have you ever heard of Dick Turpin f” 
“Dick Turpin P” 

“ Yes." 

“ No, I don’t know that I have particularly.” 

“ You have been absent for a long time in the ware, so 
Jl esppote that is the reason. Well, this Dick Tnrpin is a 


very famous highwayman, or waa, I traght to say, for 
nothing has been heard of him lately.” 

“ Well, what of him P ” 

« A party of officers once chased this Dick Tnrpin a lung 
way into the country, and then back to London again, for, 
though he doubled upon them, they were soon alter him. 
However, he distanced them completely, and the officers’ 
hcvsM being quite knocked up, they turned back and 
stopped awhile at the village of Acton, which they had 
passed through some time before. They had not stood 
drinking at the bar very long before a man came in and 
told them that the very man they had chased so much 
further on the London-road v.-as at that moment on the 
top of his cart, and that his cart was in the inn yard 1 ” 


CHAPTER COXXT. 

V J.'OB NICHOLSON TRIES VERT HARD TO DEf EAT DICE 
TURPIN. 

“ But how could that be ?" roared the major. 

“ I don’t know, sir ; but when the officers got outside 
they found what the man said was true enough. There 
was Dick Turpin lying ou the top of some turnips in the 
cart, as comfortable us he could be.” 

“ Bat it’s impossible,” cried the major j “ quite impos- 
sible.” 

“ May be, sir, hut they caught him. And so, after 
hearing that, if this should turn out to be a regular high- 
wayman, we stand no chance of catching him. 

“ I shall be very loath to give it up.” 

“ But you said you wanted us for some other business.” 

“ I know that, but never mind, we are too late for it 
already, so you had better earn the money I have promised 
you by finding the highwayman, and taking him prisonet 
dead or alive, whichever you like.” 

“ Bat how are we to do so, sir? We are all abroad, 
but, if you’ll give your orders, they shall be carried out at 
once.” 

“ How es n I ? ” said the major. “ I am as much abroad 
ae yoirself.” 

“ Then, sir, I am afraid we must give it up. It is no 
good going further down the road. I should advise you to 
turn back, and examine the road all the way.” 

“ A thought strikes me,” said the major j “ turn back 
and follow me.” 

With these words on his lips, and in the manner of one 
across whose brain some fresh idea has flashed, the major 
set off agnin in the direction he had come, with his troop 
of men at his heels. 

Dick Tu rpin waited till the sounds of their retreat had 
quite died away, aud then he rose to his feot. 

Black Bess tollowed his example. 

He did not mouut, but stood with the bridle over his 
arm in an attitude of deep thought. 

What v, as he to think of what he had just witnessed ? 

Major Nicholson was one of the officers who felt so 
jealous of him. 

Why was he out that night, thus armed aud thus 
attended ? 

What idea was it that had crossed his mind when he sc 
suddenly determined to retrace his steps ? 

These were questions almost impossible of solution. 

But Dick did not despair of coming to a reasonable con- 
clusion. 

He patted hi j mare abstractedly upon the neck, while 
he endeavoured, link by link, to torrn a chain of thought. 

At last his face brightened, and though there was nc 
one by to hear what he said, he spoke, as people often do 
when they arrive at the solution of any matter that hag 
puzzled them. 

nave it,” he said. “ I see it all now, ana I mast 
be speedy. Yes, this Major Nicholson was one who 
showed himself jealous and auspicious of me from the 
first moment. He it waa that caused me to be deprived 
of my arms, and treated almost hke a prisoner. Perhaps 
hs may suspect something, though by his manner when 
the man spoke of me, he did not appear to know my name ; 
but that >s nothing. It is my firm belief that, when he 
learned i had a pass from the duke, hu set out to watch 
me, and hired those men from the city to accompany him. 

ss 1 1 I.ave avoided teem. Steady lass t 

ords were addressed to to* marc, as he pre- 
pared to mourn tou. 


thank goodnt 
These last w 


It so happened that Dick exactly hit upon the troth in 
lain Burmiaes. 

Major N icholsou, uk« many another officer in the aflny, 
had rirmly resolved that the large reward offered tor the 
head ot Charles Stuart should fall into no Otk^ hands 
than his. 

Therefore, when Turpin appeared and laid claim to it, 
10 looked upon him as a deadly foe — as an interloner, who 
had Stepped in between him and his rights. 

His immediate impulse was to try all he could to piaue 
obstacles in the way of Dick obtaining his desires. 

With a dog-in-the-manger sort of spirit, he determined 
that, if he could not have the reward, no one else should — 
that is, if he could in auy way prevent it. 

Hut the story which Dick told was too plausible and 
too circumstantial for him to be able to pick a flaw in it, 
and, besides which, it was unvaryingly adhered to. 

Accordingly, he had managed to indirectly suggest to 
the commander-in-chief the expediency of depriving Turpin 
of hi3 arms, and treating him as a prisoner-of-war, which, 
as we have seen, was done. 

The suspicions which the governor of the , .stle had, 

infused a fresh current of thought into his mind. 

He was present at the time when the Duke granted the 
order for Dick to leave the castle. 

Alter a little deliberation, he made a similar request. 

Of course, it was acceeded to. 

Going, then, into the city, he hired a dozen men, all 
mounted and armed, to accompany him upon an expedi- 
tion. 

What that expedition was, he kept locked in hia own 
breast. 

At the appointed hour the little troop was ready, and he 
rejoined them at the place agreed upon. 

From where they stood, a view could be obtained of all 
persons leaving the castle. 

They waited here for some moments, and then the 
sound of the heavy door being unfastened reached their 
ears. 

In a moment or ao afterwards, Dick made his appear- 
ance. 

Xhe major did not move, but watched him until he had 
proceeded for some distance. 

Then he followed. 

He had taken, previously, a very ingenious precnm con 
to prevent Dick hearing that he was followed. 

Over each horse’s hoofs he had caused a thick worsted 
covering to be drawn. 

By this means, the footsteps of the horses were rendered 
inaudible. 

They followed like spectrjs. 

They were very careful, too, not to draw too close, ao as 
to be seen, but allowed the trampling of Bess’s hoofs to 
be their sole guide. 

But, suddenly, the horse which the major rode, from 
some cause or other — probably from the manner in which 
his feet were bandaged — grew restive, and, had not his 
rider been a most accomplished horseman, he would have 
been thrown. 

The others were, of course, obliged to come to a halt, 
and everything was tried to soothe the terrified animal, 
but all in vain. 

The major, in his agitation, probably increased the 
terror of the steed, for this delay was the most provoking 
thing that could possibly be. 

Had such a feat been practicable, he would, rather than 
have wasted the time, have dismounted, and taken a steed 
from one of his followers ; but such an attempt would 
be full of danger, and, besides, no one when ruling likes 
to be mastered by a horse. 

At length, after great loss of time, the animal suffered 
himself to be calmed down, and then it was found that the 
cord by which the worsted bandage had been bound to 
his leg had moved in some way, and got tightly drawn . 

This, however, was seen to, and then the horse was 
quiet enough. 

It was at this moment that there came to Pie ear* of shb 
whole party a succession of shrieks which mast have boan 
loud and shrill ou-^ hut, '' r viug to the dist&noe, Lad 
become faint. 

A fresh start was just thew about to be made, and the 
major, with a smile of triumph on hia face, ordered his 
men to push on at full speed. 

The shrieks onotinuou. 


In a little while, owing to the stony 
ground, the coverings over the hoofs were 
Dutwiow the major <hd not heed the sound. 

When he arrived, however, he was just too late. 

From the man and woman together, however, he learned 
they had been stopped and robbed by a highwayman. 

Upon receipt of this intelligence he bade the men give 
chase, and endeavour to overtake him. 

The result of this has been already seen. 

Of course, the reader i3 in possesion of a few more 
facts than Turpin was, but the bold highwayman was not 
very far off the mark. 

Satisfied with himself so far, and feeling quite assured 
that he had battled the major, he set about thinking 
what it was that had induced him to turn back so 
suddenly. 

As in the former instance, this for a long time baffled 
him. 

He considered it, though, as rather a secondary affair, 
and, while pursuing his thoughts, struck across the 
meadows in a direct line for the city. 

At last he reached a broadish road — not the one he had 
previously travelled, but one that evidently trended to hie 
destination. 

A low hedge divided him from it, and this he did not 
attempt to leap, but walked on in the expectation of hading 
a gate through which he could pass, and thus gain it 
without difficulty. 

Nor was he disappointed in this expectation. 

After skirting the hedge for about a hundred yards, he 
came to one. 

It was fastened, but not locked. 

Dismounting, he quickly undid the chain, and flinging 
the gate open, allowed his mare to pass through. 

Then, in order not to leave any palpable traces of the 
way he had come, he refastened it, which was done bj 
passing the links of a chain through one another. 

“ There,” he said, as he once again seated himself ix 
the saddle, “ that will do. I rather think the major Las 
taken a vast deal of trouble to little or no purpose. How- 
ever, we shall see. Come, lass ! ” 

At a very gentle pace, for Dick had given Bess more 
work than he intended, he took his way along this road. 

It seemed a very lonely and unfrequented one. 

He did not meet a soul. 

The moon had climbed higher and higher in the sky, 
and the clouds, which at the commencement of the night 
had oovsred the heavens, were now entirely gone. 

It was really a beautiful night, and Dick, as he went, 
hummed a few staves of a popular drinking sossg, but his 
thoughts were chiefly occupied by Major Nicholson, and 
wondering what fresh scheme he had hatched against 
him. 

In this way a couple of miles were passed over, and 
then, in the distance, Dick, by the aid of the moonbeams, 
perceived a building of some sort. 

On a nearer approach, he found this to be a road-side 
inn. 

Simultaneously with the making of this discovery, I 
fresh thought darted into his mind, and he resolved to 
carry it out at once. 

“ I wonder I never thought of that before,” he muttered. 
“Never mind, it is none too late. _ Now, Mr. Major 
Nicholson, 1 think I shall be even with you ! Ha 1 ha ! 
you had need be sharp to outwit Dick Turpin 1 ” 

He langhed lightly as he spoke. 

In one more minute he drew up opposite the inn door. 

It was open, and from one of the windows on the ground 
floor streamed a faint light, thus showing that, late as tbs 
hour was, the inmates hud not yet retired to rest. 


CHAPTEE CCXXVI. 

DICK TURPIN GROOMS AND FEEDS BLACK BESS AFTER A 
FASHION OF HIS OWN, AND COMPLETELY BAFFLES 
MAJOR NICHOLSON. 

" Hallo, there ! hallo ! ” shouted Turpin, asd as b* 
spoke he took from his pocket one of his pistols, and, 
grasping it by the barrel, knocked with the butc end upon 
the uoorpost 

His summons was quickly replied to by a tall, pmnt- 
looking woman, with a rather remarkable-iookutg widow’s 
I cap on her head. 
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“What do yon want, sir ?” raid she respectfully, for 
Dick’e important manner had its full effect upon her. 

“ I want my horse seen to,’’ said Dick, " in the first 
place.” 

“ Tea, sir, of course.” 

“ Have you an ostler ?” 

“ Oh ! dear, yes, sir ! I’ll call him. Jim ! Jim !” 

In reply to this call a shock-headed urchin of about 
fourteen years of age made his appearance. 

He understood at once what was meant, and Dick, 
having dismounted, led the >’ay to the stables. 

Here the highwayman, with his own hands, carefully 
groomed his steed. 

Of course, in her progress that night, she had got in 
a sad plight. 

Her usually sleek skin was rough and wet with per- 
spiration, and foam was about the bridle, and on her 
lips and nostrils. 

Her legs, too, showed that she had crossed more than 
one ploughed field. 

All these indications of a hard gallop, Dick one after 
another carefully removed, until at last not a single 
traoe was left. 

To have looked at her and her trappings, no one would 
have believed that she had been out of the stable. 

When this was over, Dick sent the boy for a quart 
measure of ale. 

Then, going to the oornbin, he took out a small quan- 
tity of oats and ohaff. 

These be well mixed together, and, as soon as the boy 
brought the ale, he proceeded, very muah to that indi- 
vidual's surprise, to moisten the whole with it. 

This would be beneficial for two reasons. 

In the state that Bess was then in it would have 
been very injudiaiouB either to have allowed her to drink 
water or sat dry food. 

But by moistening the oorn and chaff in the nanner 
we have desoribed with a quart of ale, both evils would 
be remedied, and great additional vigour imparted to 
the animal. 

Dick did not go into the inn himself, but stood by his 
mare while she ate, taking care all the time that ehe did 
not sat too quickly. 

He esnt the boy, however, for another quart of ale, 
the greater part of which he drauk himself, and then 
handed it to him for his trouble. 

Diok waited for some time after Bess had finished 
her meal, and every now and then he rubbed her down 
with a wisp of clean hay 

But he was quite oool now, or nearly so. 

Feeling satisfied, at length, that all was right, and with 
the conviction on his mind that the major would be 
rather disappointed, Dick led Black Bess into the stable 
yard, and mounting her, rode off at a gentle trot. 

Soon afterwards the portals of the grim old castle 
were reaohed. 

He was challenged by the sentry, but the pass from 
the duke, whioh Diok handed to him, was quite suffi- 
oient, and he was immediately allowed ingress. 

He directed his stepi; at once to the stables. 

On his way he looked keenly about on either side of 
him, and waB presently rewarded for his trouble. 

Standing in the shadow of a projecting angle of 
masonry, his form scarcely distinguished from the dark 
background behind it, was the figure of a man. 

Dick took no notice, but rode carelessly on to the 
entrance to the stables, 

A man was there to receive his steed, and, after giving 
some audible instructions respecting how ehe was to be 
treated, he resigned her to his care, and sauntered away 
towards his own quarters. 

But a?; the causes t opportunity he stopped. 

Then, taking advantage of the darkness of the wall, 
crept noiselessly back. 

He looked at the spot where he had Been the dark 
form standing. 

It was gone. 

Still creeping onwards, he reached the stable wall, 
ant’ paused before one of the windows. 

The shutter was down, and through the iron bars he 
oould eee distinctly. 

The murmur of voioes reached his ears. 

Taking care not to place himself where he would be 
•sen, Dick strained hia sense of hearing to the utmost. 
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But all he oould manage to do was to catch a word 
here and there. 

He was, however, tolerably satisfied. 

One of the voices was that of the man into whose 
charge he had given Black Bass. 

The other belonged to Major Nicholson. 

Disjointedly as the words reached him, Dick oould 
form a pretty good idea of their import. 

The major was asking the man whether the mare had 
or had not had a long and hard gallop. 

The man expressed himself confident that she had not. 
That she had not been far, and not faster than a trot. 

In support of what he said, he called the major’s at- 
tention to several little points, all of whioh tended to 
confirm hia assertion. 

The major was always hard of belief. 

But he could not get over the positive testimony of 
the stable-keeper and the evidence of his own senses. 

He had fully expected to find Black Bess in some 
such trim as she was when Dick so carefnlly cleaned 
and fed her. 

But instead of that, there she was, cool and fresh, and 
looking as though she had only been a short distance, 
and that at a very easy rate. 

Those appearances, however, had a two-fold origin. 

One was the excellent quality of the mare herself. 

The other was the skill with which her master had 
groomed her. 

The major was baffled. 

But not defeated. 

In a rage with himself and the world in genoral, he 
dashed out of the sf able. 

Dick drew hastily oack out of sight, for he by no means 
wished that the major should know he suspected him, 
and that he played the spy upon his aotions. 

Looking, however, neither to the right nor to the left, 
he strode up the yard. 

Diok followed him at a little distance, and entering 
the castle, laid himself down to take all the rest he could 
before the march to London was commenced. 

In spite, however, of his wish to sleep, he could not 
do so, but tossed over and over continually. 

His thoughts were active, and when that is the case, 
sleep is quite out of the question until the brain U tired. 

His thoughts were much occupied in thinking of his 
three comrades, and wondering in what oiraumstances 
thsy were then placed. 

The young prince, too, whose cause he had so zealously 
espoused aud supported, where was he ? 

But it was mostly upon Tom King that his thoughts 
rested. 

Somehow or other there seemed to be a closer band of 
union between him aud himself than there did between 
either of the two others. 

That this feeling was reciprocal there can be no doubt. 

From a consideration of these, Dick’s thoughts re- 
verted to his own position, and the dangerous ground 
upon which he stood. 

IVhat he had seen already of Major Nicholson was 
quite enough to show him the necessity there wae for 
his continuing to keep upon his guard. 

In him he saw a foe to be dreaded, because he was 
suspicion! and Bly. 

Then he thought of reaohing London, and the auda- 
cious feat he was about to perform, of laying the spurious 
head before the king and claiming the large reward. 

London ! 

When he repeated the word, it seemed to him almost 
like home. 

He forgot his danger. 

He looked forward with pleasure to reaching it. 

The timo that he had beep absent seemed endless. 

What a joy he felt it would be to make his way to the 
“ White Horse,” in Drury-lane, and take jovial old 
Matthew by the hand. 

He could fancy how hia face would expand into a smile 
when he ,;aw him safe and sound. 

Then there was Tom Davis, who had shown himBelf 
to be in the hour of necessity a staunch, true friend. 

He could picture him, he thought, without difficulty, 
aud the quaint old building in whioh he had resided for 
so long, and which had been in possession of his family 
for so many generations. 

Diok felt that to onoe more meet this free and good- 
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hearted spirit would be a pure delight indeed, and be 
could tell with what interest he would listen to the story 
of the adventures he had met with duriug his long ab- 
sence. , _ . ... 

Then arose another recollection of a face that would 
smile, and a heart that would grow light in his presence. 

This was Ellon. 

The poor nameless, homeless, friendless, ill-used ap- 
prentice girl, whom he had rescued from the brutality 
of her rascally mistress. 

His breast glowed with irrepressible joy at the re- 
membrance of this one good deed in hi3 career, wjioh 
elioue out from the rest like 

Some bright particular star. 

and which, he hoped, would go far to palliate many of 
the darker ones, against which this one shone Out with 
all the more effulgency from the contrast. 

He had changed her lot in life — had made it a happy 

en 'Iom Davie, with hie huge, kindly heart, overflowing 
with sympathy and good nature ns it always was, had 
coon felt hor twine around his affections, and he had 
adopted her as his own child. 

A sigh came from D ck’s lips as he thought of the 
blissful calm of such an existence, and how widely dif- 
ferent it was from his own wild and turbulent career. 

Wearied out at length, he fell into a slumber, in which 
confused images of all his reflections were presented. 

Alas ! while thinking as he was, and picturing the 
condition of Tom Davis and 1.1 Ion, e little thought how 
far he was from reality. 

He did not take into considers ion what great and 
magical changes a few months wil effect. 

A person may arise from poverty to affluence, or sink 
from affluence to poverty, in such a space. 

But we will not anticipate events. 


CHAPTER CCXXVII. 

A GLANCE IS GIVEN AT DICK TURPIN’S THREE COM- 
RADES AND THE PRINCE. 

Probably enough, it will be a long while before we 
can leave Dick in greater security than he is now, or in 
a situation of less danger, so we will take advantage 
while he is sleeping, to devote a few moments to his 
comrades and the unfortunate young prince. 

It will be recollected that, with infinite trouble, they 
had procured a small boat, the owuer of which had 
undertaken to row them to a spot where he had a few 
hours before seen a French vessel at anchor. 

Accordingly, Charles Stuart, Tom King, Claude Du- 
val, and Sixteen -String Jack had taken their places iu 
the frail embarkation, and stood out to sea. 

Ere long, however, indications of a coming storm 
made themselves apparent to the eyes of all. 

The boatman wished to put back to the shore, and 
endeavour to make some safe harbour till the fury of 
the winds and waves were past, but our friends would 
listen to no such thing. 

They preferred the danger of going on to that of turn- 
ing baok. 

Moreover, they were in hopes that they would soon 
gain the large vessel, and then, doubtless, all would be 
well ; for, however much such a tempest might endanger 
their little craft, a large one would scarcely bow before 


its influence. 

Their hopee, however, were doomed to be disappointed. 

The storm had increased in fury. 

The waves swelled. 

The wind blow in short and sudden gusts. 

All command over the little boat was lost. 

It drifted about at the mercy of the tempest. 

Suddenly, however, and with a shivering shock, it 
struck against some jutting rock and went to pieces. 

It parted first in the centre. 

With the instinct of self-preservation, each one, as 
he felt the shook, clutched tightly at whatever portion 
of the boat happened to be within their reach. 

To this instinct they owed their lives. 

The broken boat floated. 

They had, therefore, only to maintain their grasp. 

That they would do this there was little fear. 

Tbs tenaoity with vrhioh persons in danger of drowning 


will cling to anything which they have onoa seized I* 
proverbial. 

The wind howled mournfully. 

The din of the storm increased. 

As the four breathless beings held oil for dear life ter 
the boat, they felt themselves raisod high in the air by 
the force of a gigantio wave. 

Then they were propelled violently forward. 

Blinded and half conscious, they felt themselves cast 
npon a rocky Rhore. 

The wave receded. 

They were once more on land. 

Bat the wave which had carried them there wculd 
return, and wash them baok into the deep. 

That is, unless they either got out of its reach or 
shifted their grasp from the fragments of wood to soma 
immovable object. 

The latter was what they did. 

From the shore opou which they had been so sud- 
denly and violently cast jutted up numberless pieoe of 
rook conical in shape, and a few inches in height. 

These were fimly imbedded in the sand, being, so to 
speak, the exoresconcos of the large rook which loomed 
up behind them like a giant. 

They could not communicate with each other in any 
way. 

The tempest drowned their voices in its roar. 

They could not tell each other what to do. 

But blinded, bruised, and semi-conscious as they were, 
eaoh had the same idea at the same moment. 

Letting go the boat, they clasped with might and 
main one of the little rocks. 

And only just in time. 

The wave came back. 

Tons of water were poured upon them. 

They felt themselves rising. 

They felt the rock slipping from their fingers. 

Then the wave leoeded. 

Once more, then, wore they allowed aa opportunity 
of drawing breath and renewing their store of life. 

But before they could thoroughly recover, the wave 
name baok again. 

This time they fanoied with less force. 

And so wave after wave, wave after wave broke over 
them. 

Still they did not quit their hold, bat pressed their 
bodies as tightly as they could against the sand. 

But now, as a longer interval elapsed between each 
wave, so did they decrease in their intensity, until at 
last, though tho ocean still heaved and tumbled, they 
did not reach them at all. 

Then all lapsed into nnoonsciousness. 

The wind lulled, 

i The sea no longer rolled in huge, mountainous billows, 
but. as if thoroughly exhausted, sunk into a dead calm. 

The remainder of the night passed away, and then 
the oun rose. 

His beams revealed no other tokens of the preoeding 
night’e devastation than those fivo still and deathlike 
looking forms clinging to the pointed rooks. 

At last Claude Duval, who was the strongest of the 
party, and in whom the vital principle was most firmly 
implanted, aroused himself. 

He was the one who hnd sustained the least injuries, 

He gradually raised himself to a sitting postnre. 

Several groans came from his line as he did so, for he 
felt as though every bone in hie body was broken. 

For a little while he was at a loss to remember what 
had occurred, and oould scarcely believe that what he 
saw was reality. 

Presently his eye rested upon the forms of his com- 
panions. 

Then, like a flash of light, there swept across his 
brain a recollection of all that had occurred. 

As he aat up and looked about him, he felt that he 
was every moment getting bettor, so at length he- 
crawled to the person next to him. 

He was lying on his faoe 

Whether he was alive or dead, he knew not. 

He tamed him over. 

It was Tom King. 

The faint moans which came from his lips, now that 
hia position had been altered, took a great load off 
Claude’s mind, for it showed that he still lived. 
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Situated ae be then was, he felt he oonld do little to* 
wards assisting him to recover his senses, si be left 
Nature to take her course, auo trawled onwards to the 
Bert form. 

This was the boatman. 

He, too, was living and re.iviiying wider the oeamt cf 
the rising sin, which poured down every moment an in- 
crease of heat. 

Under these cireu..istaneeB, Claude ventured to induce 
in the hope that he should be fortunate enough to find all 
living. 

Sixteen-String Jack a s the next to him, w ue was at 
some little distance off. 

Beyond him, again, was . ne form of Charles Strait, 

While in the act of crawling towards the former, flit ace 
saw him move his arms about and then rise np< ja ort 
elbow. - 

“ Jack ! ” he cried, in as loud s. voice as he could corn , 
raand, “ Jack ! ” 

The highwayman turned upon hearing his friend’s voice, 
and looked in his face with a puzzled air. 

But he soon comprehended his situation. 

By a great effort he, by his comrade’s assistance, sat up 
and looked around him. 

Claude glided off towards the young prince, whom he 
found in a perfectly senseless state, ana looking so rnnch 
like death that he gave utterance to an ejaculation, which 
caused Jack, feeble as he was, to approach him. 

But, upon placing his hand upon his heart, he oould feel 
i% slight, fluttering pulsation. 

But though Claude and Jack, who were presently joined 
by the boatman and Tom King, tried their utmost to 
restore him to consciousness, they were unsuccessful. 

No doubt, had they been furnished with better means, 
the case would have been different, bnt then ail were so 
weak that they oould not so much as chafe his limbs, and 
so promote the circulation of the blood. 

The pangs of hunger and thirst, too, began to make 
themselves felt by those who had recovered ; but though 
they cast ther eyes all around; them, they could not see 
so much as a blade of grass, nor a spot of fresh water. 

In fact, they had been cast upon a mere projecting 
piece of rock, upon which nothing grew — upon which 
nothing found a resting-place, and where no water, ex- 
cept such as fell from the sky, was ever seeu. 

The part, too, in which it was went against them. 

Mariners invariably avoided it, because of the dangers 
of the sunken rocks, which grew np from the ocean bed 
like teeth in a shark’s jaw. 

Were they then preserved from a more lenient death 
to perish of starvation upon that rugged one! barren 
spot ? 

Surely, yes, unless assistance comes, and that promptly.- 

Higher and higher rose the sun, and when be was in 
his full power the young prince recovered. 

The great heat of Hie sun, in their exposed situation, 
was now found to be a serious inconvenience to them all. 

But there was no place where they could shelter them- 
selves from his burning rays. 

At last the sur- declined — day faded — and_night once 
more esme upon the Jeep. 

Cold, hungry, weary, thirsty, suffering great torment 
from their wounds and bruises, the unfortunate party lay 
upon the sand. 

The intense coldness of the evening was now felt to 
be even a greater hardship than the Fun’s fervency, but 
they were helpless, and could not shield themselves from 
either the ore or the other. 

They waited for dawn. 

It was near the close of this second day that Claude 
Duval, ae be cast hie eyes around, caught sight of a 
white object. 

Almost dreading to give any room for hope, he die > 

e*-- k»tx> any <yhis compactions, but looked again 


h°'jing it by the sleeve* so that it fluttered out like a 
b ‘rile flag. 

By rare good fortune the signal was seen by those <m 
I hoard the vessel, and its coarse was alterea towards 
them. 

And then, for the first time, they thought of the un- 
pleasant predicament they would be in if this ship, as most 
likely was the case, was an English one. 

But prospective danger is preferable to present. 

It 30 happened that the Bhip was really the French 
•loop of war of which the boatman had spoken. 

Ht knew it again at once. 

.Animated now by hope, they waited the approach of 
♦he friendly bark, and, in less than an hour afterwards, 
ware safe on board of it, where every attention was paid 
tO IJjOCt. 


CHAPTER CCXXV1II. 

DICK TURPIN AND THE ABUT BEACH LONDON, AND THH 

FORMER PAYS A VISIT TO OLD MATTHEW, THE LAND- 
LORD CF THE “WHITE HORSE,” IN DRUKY-LANE. 

It is not our intention to follow, step by step, the progress 
of the British army back to London. 

S’'ch a recapitulation of ordinary every-day occurrence* 
wov d be wearisome both to the reader and the chronicler. 

The lapse of time, therefore, which it took for the army 
to go by forced marches from one place to the other, must 
be passed over in a word or two. 

Major Nicholson kept a very keen eye upon Turpin and 
all his movements, so the highwayman was cautious to m 
degree accordingly. 

During the march, however, nothing further occurred. 

No more doubts had been expressed about the genuine- 
ness of the head. Indeed, it seemed to be taken fox 
granted, on all hands, that it was exactly what it was 
represented to be. 

London was reached. 

Banners waved, crowds gathered, guns were fired in 
honour of the arrival of the commander-in-chief. 

The news of the victory had, of course, preceded them, 
and preparations for their reception had been made upon 
a grand scale. 

Dick Turpin, however, was fearful that some curious 
eye should single him out from among the throng and 
recognise him. 

He did not forget that a very large reward was offered 
for his apprehension. 

Therefore, upon nearing the suburbs, he contrived, in 
spite cf the opposition of Major Nicholson, to obtain 
permission from the duke to leave the ranks. 

The conditions under which this leave of absence wag 
granted were these — 

The head was to be left in the duke’s custody. 

f orpin was to be at St. James’s Palace without fail 
at nightfall, when the head would be presented to him. 

To these conditions Dick at once agreed, and faith- 
fully promised to comply with them. 

lie then separated himself from the troops, and at a 
hand-gallop made bis way into London. 

Alter carefully thinking the matter over, he considered 
that his best place of refuge, and where his priceless mare. 
Black Bees, would be safest, was the “ White Horse ” in 
Lruvy-lane. 

Old Matthew, he knew, would be able to furnish him 
with the fullest information. 

i He had, moreover, many contrivances for fcatiling the 
officers, should they by any chance get scent of him. 

It was not without some degree of trepidation, how- 
ever, that he made his way in broad daylight into the 
[ heart of London. 

[ lie shaped his course to Bloomsbury -fields, at that time 
| £sb4e in rae-.'h.r 
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No longer oontaining the Joyful intelligence, he shouted 

*" Wearied and worn on* as they were, this »-*nsed 
fresh life into his companions’ breaBts. 

painfully they struggled to their feet, and then lccttus 
seaward, satisfied themselves that there was no mistake. 

Of course fhe next thing now was to attract attention 
<m> 4 this Claude did by hastilv stripping off hi shirt, and 


Here, of course, few people were met with. 

Passing Montague-house, on the site of whioh the 
British Museum new stands, h?, erasable to go in a direct 
line to the top of Drury Lane. 

Down that unsavoury thoroughfare, then, he passed, 
hut when he reached the corner of Priuoe’s Street he 
paused. 

it will hardly do, he rr uttered, “ for me to be see* 
riding up to the door of t; a ‘ White Hocss ’ in brood 
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daylight. I shall surely be seen, and my presence com- 
mented upon by some one. No, I will go the tack way." 

With these words on his lips, he turned the corner of 
Prince’s-street, and, after going a little way, took aga in 
the first turning on his right, now called Stanhcpe-stwe*. 

It was at the back of, and parallel to, Drury-lano, and 
White Horse-yard — the name of the passage at the aide 
of old Matthew's dwelling - connected the two. 

The place is hardly wide enough to admit a man «a I 
horseback, bnt Dick bad been before. 

In a moment or two more, the strange Ettle Soot is -we 
wall — the secret of which was known only to a few — <m 
reached. 

Then he pressed upon the hidden spring aud waited. 

Before his summons was responded to, he had alighted 
and stood with his mare’s bridle over his arm. 

Silently the dooi swung open. 

There stood old Matthew on the threshold. 

At the first glance, bp did not recognise Turpin, so 
greatly bad his looks altered during the campaign. 

Bnt Turpin seised his hand, and, pressing it warmly, 
spoke. 

The worthy landlord knew the voice. 

That had not changed. 

“ Why, Dick ? ” he said, in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment, almost crushing the highwayman’s hand between 
his huge palms, “ that is never you, surely. I had given 
up all thoughts of ever seeing you again. 

“Yet here I am,” replied Turpin, “safe and sound, 
and what is qoite as much, if not more, here is Black 
Bess, safe and sound too.” 

“ So she is j but don’t stand there, Diek — come in, 
come in ! I’ve such news to tell you. Where have you 
been all this long time ? Come in, come ! ” 

The worthy old landlord bustled about as quickly as his 
portly old form would let him. 

The secret door was opened to its full extent. 

“ Be quick, Dick,” he cried ; “ I don’t want any un- 
friendly eye to see me.” 

“ All right, Matthew, here we are.” 

Dick, as he spoke, led his mare into the little square 
yard which 1ms already been described in the earlier por- 
tion of this history, and then the landlord rapidly shut 
and carefully fastened the door. 

“ Now Dick, lad, where have you been P Come, tell 
us, and I will tell you afterwards all that I know. And 
where’s Tom King, and how is he, and what has become 
of Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack, and ? ” 

“ Stop — stop ! ” cried Dick, with a laugh. “ How do 
you think I am going to answer any of your questions, if 
you keep on at that rate ? ” 

“ I forgot, my lad j but you see there is so much I 
want to know.” 

“ I don’t doubt that, bat, Matthew, my friend, let us 
first attend to bonny Black Bess, here. Lead the way to 
the stables, and when I have seen her safely disposed of, 
we will go indoors and have a glass together, while we 
talk over the past.” 

“ Bravo ! Dick, so I will. You’re one of the right sort, 
you are, and know how to behave to a good herse when 
you’ve got one. It was always the same. The mare first 
and yourself afterwards.” 

“ So it ought to be.” 

“ As you say, so it ought to be. Now, Diek, fellow me. 
5’»e got the door undone at last. Come along.” 

Olcr Matthew threw open a door as he spoke, and led 
the way along a passage, from which came the unmistafee- 
able odour of stables. 

At the extremity of this passage was another door, 
which led into the stables themselves. 

It was not the first time that Diek had seen them, and 
even Black Bess seemed to recollect, tor she walked direct 
to the stall which she usually occupied. 

Old Matthew supplied Ler plentifully with corn, 
t'tor xl down her stall with a quantity of fresh 
straw. 

This done, he would insist upon the highwayman ac- 
companying him without delay into the little bar- 
parlour, where none but privileged guests were admitted. 

On the present occasion, in order not. to be disturbed, 
he locked the door. 

if roti a little cupboard he produced two ©* liree bottles 
cramming wines snd spirits of a choice; quality than any 

x wars vended in Loudon. 


These they sat don u by (he fireside to discuss. 
Matthew, however, $nn!y and flatly refused to answer 
any questions, or impait any information, until Dick had 
satisfied his curiosity by telling him all that had taken 
place since their last parting. 

To do this, Dick had to go hack to tk- execution of Tom 
King — ci attempted execution, rather. 

. Beginning, then, with his rescue, he as briefly as ho 
[ oodd, consistently with clearness, narrated to tlie land- 
lord (Jie principal events that had taken place, ending, of 
course, by his presence where he was at that moment. 

To the whole of the extraordinary narration old Mat- 
1 thaw listened, with his eyes wide open with astonishment. 

Rut, above all, was he astounded at the bold aud daring 
plan which had hitherto been carried out so successfully 
of passing off a spurious head for that of the young prince. 

When he learned, however, that on that very night, 

! Turpin was going to consummate it by presenting him- 
self before the king, and demanding the reward, he grew 
alarmed and tried to dissuac'i him from it. 

The risk was immense. 

But Dick was deaf to all his persuasions. 

“ It is no good for you to say a word, Matthew — not a 
hit. I have resolved npon it, and you know when I mce 
take a thing into my head there is no turning me ! Now, 
will you Ksten to me a moment.” 

“ What is it P " 

“ Will you listen ? ” 

“ To be sure I will.” 

“ Very well, then. I have told you all that has taken 
place without hearing a word from you.” 

“ I know yon have.” 

“ Then before anything more is said, you must toll roe 
what has happened during my absence.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ Do you hear anything of the officers P * 

Matthew smiled significantly. 

“ They drop in now and then.” 

“ Still at the same game, eh ?” 

“ Oh ! yes. Bnt if yon want to knew if they have t-esc 
for you, they hav’nt. Wriggles — you know Wriggles? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Well, then, he gave me the most trouble.” 

“ Did he P ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How was that P ” 

“ He got the idea into his head that you were concerted 
here somewhere, and he searched the old place from :op 
to bottom.” 

“Did he?” 

“ Yes, and even then he was not convinced, but set n.ou 
to watch, and made no end of fuss.” 

“ All to no good ?” 

“ All to no good ! ” 

“ Capital; and lately there have been no inquiries ? ” 
“No. I began to grow afraid that yon had departed 
this life, but I see here you are safe and sound.” 

“ Yes ; and now there is another point I want to be 
satisfied upon.” 

“ What is it P ” 

“ Am I much altered ?" 

“ Very much.” 

“ Then you think I am not in kjnch danger of being 
recognised.” 

“ I don’t know. You are almost forgotten already, 1 d: 
think! Such along time has passed since you did any 
husiacss. People now are not so afraid of taking a 
journey at night as they used to be.” 

“ So much the better, then. I will soon let them Know 
that Dick Turpin is alive ! But come, Matthew, lend mi 
your assistance. It is growing dusk, now, and I must be- 
at the palace at dark.” 

Matthew shook his head. 

“ I should never run the risk , Dick, if I was you ” 
CHAPTER CCXXIX, 

WHEN TOO LATE, KICK TUkPIN FINDS IT WOULD HAYS 
BEEN BETTEE TO HAVE TAKEN OLD MATTHEW’S ADVICE, 
AND THAT THEBE IS SUC/I A THING AS CABBYING A JOKE 
TOO FAB. 

It is night. 

St. James’s street and Pall-maU wo a scene of the 
greatest possible confusion. 
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[THE SENTINEL MAKES AN ABORTIVE EFFORT TO PREVENT DICK TURPIN’S ESCAPE." 


These two streets, and many other subordinate ones, 
are choked up with numberless vehicles of every descrip- 
tion, while the footpaths are thronged with hundreds of 
pedestrian spectators. 

The front of the substantial-looking old palace, which 
has of late fallen into comparative disuse, was brilliantly 
illuminated. 

At least our ancestors thought so, hut then they never 
dreamed even of the invention of so wonderful an agent as 
gas. 

All over the city, too, and especially in the more aristo- 
cratic portions of ’t, the windows were lighted up from 
cellar to roof. 

Not only was this done by the upholders of the house 
of Hanover, who were just then in the ascendant, but also 
by many of those who were attached to the fortunes of 
the exiled and vanquished Stuarts, who wished to avoid 
popular ill-usage. 

The assembled crowd, of course, was densest just 
where the carriages stopped to deposit their contents, who 


had to make their way across the pavement to the en- 
trance. 

Occasionally a loud hurrah or a bitter groan would arise 
as some popular or unpopular personage alighted and 
crossed into the palace. 

As may be supposed, the Duke of Cumberland was just 
at that present moment the popular idol. 

Accordingly, when his carriage drew up with a jerk, a 
stentorian cheer which made the whole x>alace ring again 
issued from a thousand ihroats. 

The commander-in-chief paused a moment to retura 
these acknowledgments by bowing deeply, and then 
vanished into the recesses of the building . 

Within, the palace was one scene of dazzling splendour. 

The whole of the aristocracy of tl\o kingdom were 
present, in order to receive the victorious duke in a manner 
which they deemed worthy of him. 

Dick Turpin — who, it must be borne in mind, was known 
to the duke aud his officers as Mr. John Palmer — was 
present. 
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. fib was dressed in a style befitting the occasion, bat be | He kept a watchful eye upon the behaviour of those 
strove, as much as possible, to elude observation, nearest to him, and demeaned himself accordingly. 

In thiB he, to a very gTeat extent, succeeded, for, ob- One by one the assemblage made their obeisance to 
serving a little ante-chamber, which was fitted np like a their sovereign, and then the dnke had several flattering 
refreshment-room, he entered it at once. compliments passed npon him for the manner in which he 

A massive curtain of crimson damask, with bullion had conducted the campaign, and the promptituue with 
fringe and tassels, hung before the entrance of it in lieu j ’■thick be had crushed out this formidable rebellion, 
of o door. I It was then that the death of the YouDg Pretender was 

The room was quite vacant when he entered it, so, ] r h°re particularly, spoken of. . 
choosing the least conspicuous seat he could, he sat him- Now Turpin felt that bis time was coming. 


self down upon it, and waited patiently. 

The hum of voices from the large onter asartmem now 
reached his ears very faintly indeed. 

“ What’s to be the end of this desperate adventure ?” 


He could not control a slight beating at his heart. 

The ghastly and terrible-looking head had been pre- 
served from the ravages of decay by having been kept 
in spirits of wine during the march from Edinburgh to 


vv nat s to De tue end ot this desperate adventurer T Jj b “ 

he asked himself, musingly. “Am I to meet with the ljC !5 aon - , - „ , . . . , 

same success that I have done hitherto ? As Old bo J ever > .»* hod been carelully dried, in order 

Matthew rightly enough says, it is a fearful risk; but tbe km § nu ^ H gratify his curiosity by looking 

never mind, Dick Turpin never was the man to relinquish aI » k .. , - . , , 

what he had taken in hand on account of any perils or A u tba fe xt h 1 ad , Wn B F reed lt aboald be stack U P°“ 
difficulties that might nresent themselves.” a G ke ? ver Temple-bar. 


He was silent for a minute or two, for a louder noise n fe’. 9f ra v tbe f r imm , eDae reward wbicb bad bee ” 
than usual came from the saloon. cb ; ect - ^ ^ regard 

, , , ,, . , , .... inrpin with the utmost interest and attention when he 

• M wba “ Ter ml Sbt have been the cause of it, it was stood forward, by the duke’s command, to assert his claim 


quickly over. 

“ I ought to arrange a retreat,” he added, “in case I 
should be discovered. That will only he acting like a 
skilful general when leading his forces into the field. It 
will he my best course to set about that at once.” 

With this conviction on his mind, he rose, and, crossing 
the refreshment room, pushed aside the crimson curtain, 
and entered the saloon. 


to it. 

Now was the critical moment. 

Was this audacious imposition to be successful ? 

Was the Young Pretender, after all, destined to Lave 
the laugh against his enemies ? 

We shall ace. 

Scarcely had Tnrpin taken the head m his hand, and 
standing before the king, commenced the recital of how 


It was much fuller than it was when he had left it, and he came to be in possession of it, than a strange hubbub 
therefore he had all the better chance of doing what he arose. 


wished to do nnperceived. 

Gradually, then, he paced round the room. 

He came at length to the doors, through which fresh 
guests came streaming in. 

A crowd of menials were about it. 
lie shook his head and passed on. 


The oourtly guests looked about them with dismay 
An angry look came over the king’s face. 

But, despite of tliis, the hubbub increased, and came 
nearer and nearer. 

Probably only one person there present could give a 
guess as to what it meant. 


bo, no, he said ; “ if .the worst comes to the worst, And that was Dick Tnrpin, whose eyes had suddenly 
auci I have to make a flying retreat from this gorgeous encountered the gaze of Major Nicholson, 
apartment, I shall stand no chance of getting free if I fry Upon the face of this in dividual was an expression of 
to pass there. ’ triumph. 

The windows of this room were all upon one side Simultaneously with his observing this circumstance, a 
of it. chair, which came from no one knew whither, was pushed 

They were small, like all the windows in the old palace, forward, 
but they were many in number. Then a man, in a state of frantic excitement, which 

Without exception, they were all composed of little blinded him to all notions of etiquette, sprang into it. 
diamond-iike panes, set in a framework of lead. , t ldj individual, upon whom the glance of all centred. 

Some of these little panes were or atafried glass, and *s j was short and thin, 
placed as to form curious devices. He was attired as a police-officer. 

Dick strove to look through several m tnese windows. As if still further to show his authority, he held np at 
in order to see what kind, of place it was into p^hich they full length in his right hand a little staff with a gilt crown 
looked, but.he was each time unsuccessful. to it, such, indeed, as was carried by constables as an 

Having, in a short time, made himself perfectly familial emblem of authority, 
with the different bearings of the room, he felt himbelf “ Seize him ! ” he cried “ Murder ! It’s all a sham ! 
more at his ease. The Pretender’s alive, and has escaped ! That is Dick 

Just at this moment, however, some one touched him Turpin, the highwayman ! Seize him! Down with him’ 
bghtly on the arm. A thousand pounds reward ! Murder!” 

Dick turned like lightning, and then saw it was one of To paint the effect which these few words produced 


tbe duke s personal attendants. ! upon the guests in the saloon, is quite out of our power. 

.This individual did not speak, bot merely beckoned While he uttered the first few sentences, a dead silence 
with his finger tips for Turpin to accompany hum. I ensued. 

This the highwayman did not hesitate to do. i Sat chat only lasted while they were dominated by 

In a few seconds be reached the duke’s side, who made surprise, 
a motion for him to remain where he was. J t. was succeeded by a kind of roar, which quickly rest 

Then, before he had time to look around him, even to into a shout, 
see by what persona he was encompassed, some large A rush was made in the direction where Turpin stood, 

tolding-doors at the further extremity of the saloon were The chair upon which the officer stood was overturned 

thrown open, disclosing another apartment of similar ap- He was thrown to the ground before he could complete 
pearauce beyond it- hiv ejaculatory denunciation. 

Towards inis, men, all Cent tneir course But he was quickly up again. 


see by what persona he was encompassed, some large 
folding-doors at the further extremity of the saloon were 
thrown open, disclosing another apartment of s imilar ap- 
pearance beyond it. 

Towards this, tnen, all Cent tneir course. 

Upon a nearer approach, Dick saw that this was where 
the king intended to receive his guests. 

lie was seated in a massive high-backed arm-chair, 
which was placed npon a dais. 

Upon his fat and vacant-looking face appeared a smile 
of complacent satisfaction. 

It was the first rime Dick had ever breathed the 
atmosphere of royalty, and ao, as a matter of course, it 
'■ppreaaed him. 

In what way to comport himself he knew not. 

But vet he did not annear awkward. 


CHAPTER CCXXX. 

DICK TUB PIN IS FORCED TO FLY THBOFOH THE PALACE 
FOB HIS LIFE, 

The king started to his feet. 

Swords were drawn. 

Fierce cries uttered. 

It may seem strange, bat we are not afraid to wy that 
the highwayman, who assuredly was in the greatest 
danger, was the calmest and most self-possessed of all. 
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It arose in a great measure from the fact that he anti- 
dpated the catastrophe. 

But eo suddenly had the officer sprang up upon the 
chair, and eo rapidly had he spoken, that it was not until 
he was fairy overturned that Dick tried to fly. 

His position was desperate 

He was surrounded. 

Hemmed iu on all sides. 

His first impulse was to get rid of the head, which had 
now become merely an incumbrance to him. 

Swinging it once round his head, he flung it into is»e 
face of his foes. 

Then, with the quickness of thought, he dnw a»o sword 
from its sheath. 

It was not the trusty broadsword he wu =u»»4U>m<?d to 
use, but a rapier. 

He glared about him. 

To get to the windows who impossible. 

The crowd of excited guests was between him and 
them, and to attempt to force a passage through so com- 
pact a body could only result in his own death or cap- 
ture. 

Some other outlet to the room must be found. 

There were but two others. 

One was the large folding doors leading into the outer 
saloon. 

The other a small private door leading to the state 
apartments, through which the king had come. 

To this Dick at once resolved to make his way. 

He reached it at a bound. 

A couple of yeomen of the guard 3tood on duty beside 
it, and, upon seeing him approach, they presented their 
long halberts at his breast. 

But, with a blow from both arms, he dashed these 
aside. 

Ere they could recover their cumbrous weapons, he 
gained the door. 

He did not attempt to unfasten it, but flung himself 
with all his force against it. 

There was a crash. 

The door gave way. 

.A yell from the rear echoed the performance of this 
feat. 

Diek stumbled when the door gave way, and almost 
fell. 

Luckily, however, he preserved his footing. 

k quarter of the force he used would have been suffi- 
cient. 

Not stopping, however, he looked anxiously around to 
aee what kind of place he was in. 

It was a long and dimly-lighted corridor, from which 
opened a number of doors. 

Willingly enough would he have tried to take shelter in 
one or other of the rooms into which they led, but his 
pursuers were too close upon his heels for such a maareuvre 
to he successful. 

The confusion and excitement in the salcons were ter- 
rific. 

The scene altogether had been too much for the royal 
nerves, so the king had sunk down in a swoon after 
springing to his feet. 

Several rushed forward to his assistance, vociferating 
loudly 

But by far the greater number hastened to pursue the 
audacious highwayman. 

Foremost among these were Major Nicholson and the 
police -officer. 

But Dick had got a start, though not much of a one, 
and did not allow himself to be frightened fcy the noise 
his pursuers made. 

At the end of the corridor was another door. 

It was ajar. 

To dart through it was the work of a momcst 

He noticed, too, that the fastenings were inner 

side. 

He slammed the door to at once. 

Then turned the key, which happened to be in the lock. 

Then shot two braes bolts into their sockets. 

Frail as the door was, and littlo strength as would be 
required to force it from its hinges, yet it answered one 
good purpose. 

Tt enabled Dick to get out of aight of bis pursuers. 

Turning round, he found himself in a small ante-room, 
or vestibule. 


Opposite was au open door, leading into a larger apart- 
ment. 

Two steps brought him to it. 

As he put his hand upon the knob to close this secoud 
door, his pursuers arrived at the first. 

Some heavy blowa were struck. 

What followed next ha did not stay to see, but closed 
thia second door. 

From afar off he could hear various sounds, which 
showed that the alarm waB spreading, and would soon 
become general. 

A bell was tolling furiously. 

The kettledrums of the soldiers on duty at the palace 
sent forth their deafening notes. 

“ This is a serious affair,” said Dick. “ It strikes me, 
unless I find some way out of the palace, and that very 
quickly, I shall be captured.” 

He was now in a large and magnificently-furnished 
room. 

It was illuminated by a chandelier, carrying some hun- 
dreds of wax candles. 

Now, however, only two or three of these were lighted, 
so that the gloom was only partially dispelled. 

Dick took this in at a glance, for, of course, he did not 
stay to make any examination. 

It was vacant. 

There was then a loud crash. 

The first door had given way, 

A moment 

And then his foes were at the second, and, by the 
vigorous manner in which they attacked it, Dick saw ■ '■ 
would not hold up two minutes. 

Running, therefore, the full length of this apartmei 
he passed into another. 

Beyond this was another 

In fact, he was iu one of those long suites of rooms of 
which there are so many in St. James’s Palace. 

He had no resource but to keep on, for his pursuers 
pressed so closely after him. 

Every door, however, through which he passed, he 
fastened as well as his hast9 would permit. 

Having at length gained a little upon them, he stopped 
and drew aside one of the curtains before the windows. 

This he found was an injudicious action. 

He could just see very dimly what was beyond. 

The window looked into an open paved court, which 
was thronged with people in a state of the greatest possible 
excitement. 

From the loud cry which arose as soon as he drew back 
the curtain, he felt sure he mast have been seen, and that 
he had given his enemies a clue to his whereabouts. 

To have attempted escape from that window would have 
been madness. 

Probably the time that he paused to draw aside the 
curtain and look out did not amount to a minute, but yet 
it enabled his pursuers to gain the door of the room iu 
which he was. 

They were expeditious. 

There was a reason for tbi3, but Turpin did not know it. 

They had provided themselves with efficient, instru- 
ments, by which they were able to demolish the doors 
almost as fast as Dick could fasten them. 

He had no resource hut to continue his flight through 
the suite of rooms. 

These must come to an end some time, though they 
really seemed interminable. 

Surely never before that night, and never since, Lad 
there been such a racket and confusion as there was then. 

In a few moments, however — after, indeed, passing 
through two more rooms — the end was reached, and Dick 
emerged into another corridor, running at right angles to 
the coarse he had been taking. 

The last door, however, he conld not fasten, for the 
bolts and lock were upon the inner sid9. 

Looking right and left down this corridor, for it 
stretched equally in both directions, he conld see no one. 

“ I will turn to the left,” he said. “ Perhaps a little 
further on I shall come to a staircase, down which to 
force my way.” 

With these words in liis mind, rather than upon bis lips, 
Dick Turpin ran along the corridor, in the direction he 
had named. 

Ere he had proceeded many yards, however, loud shouts, 
the clashing of weapons, and the hurried trampling of feet 
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behind him, gave notice that his pursuers onoe more had 
him in fall view. 

Still Turpin ran on. 

He was afraid 'o stop and make the attempt to gain one 
of the many apartments which opened to the right and 
left of him, lest it should enable them to gain too much 
upon him. 

It was a strange race. 

With unabated speed, however, the highwayman kept 
on. 

The long, low corridor was only dimly lighted by a few 
oil lamps, placeC in the hands of statues at long intervals. 

To a certain extent, this was an inconvenience, hut it 
advantaged him in this way. 

Those in pursuit could not see him so easily as they 
would otherwise have done. 

And now, in the distance, Dick fancies he can discern 
the termination of the long passage. 

Perhaps there was the much wished for staircase. 

But, if so, he was destined never to reach it. 

F* esh sounds suddenly greet his ears. 

They come from before him. 

Another moment, and he sees the flashing of lights, the 
murmur of voices, the rush of feet. 

A cry of triumph comes from those in the rear, who 
press onward with greater eagerness. 

|t is echoed by a groan from the highwayman, as, thus 
placed between two parties, be comes to a halt. 

To go on would only be to throw himself into their 
grasp. 

What is to be done ? 

To stand still is t-o be captured. 

There is no hope of being able to force a passage 
through either those in advance or those in the rear. 

Their numbers are too great, and they are too well 
aimed. 

CHAPTER C0XXX1. 

IHCK TURPIN ESCAPES FROM THE PALACE, BUT IS MADE 
PRISONER BY A SENTINEL. 

Despairingly, Dick Turpin, the bold highwayman, turned 
his eyes around him. 

He dashes the heavy drops of perspiration from his 
face, which, trickling down from his forehead, obscure 
his vision. 

His drawn sword is in his hands, and, for a second, it 
looks as though he was going to turn at hay, and fight his 
numerous foes. 

But that idea is too preposterous to bold place in his 
mind. 

A door was near him. 

He did not know it might, if he passed through it, so 
far from aiding his escape, ensure his capture. 

But the risk must be run. 

His foes are close upon him: 

He hears their swords clash. 

Tie hears them cry to him to surrender. 

Unheeding them, however, ho grasped the handle of 
the door, and tried to enter. 

Alas! 

The door was fast upon the inner side. 

A firm, heavy door it 3eemed. 

Could lie force it ? 

Ho knew that if he stayed where he then wns, before 
bis heart could pulsate thirty times his foes would be 
upon him. 

He drew back to the opposite side of the corridor. 

As he did so, there was the sharp report of a pistol. 

He staggered. 

No doubt he would have been shot at earlier, but none 
of those in chase were provided with firearms with the 
exception of the police-officer. 

He had only one, and he reserved that until he could 
almost make certain of his aim. 

Dick was hit. 

But only slightly. 

Although he staggered, he did not pause. 

He rushed across the corridor, and flung himself with 
might and main. 

It cracked. 

It gave way. 

He could not stop haerolf, but fell heavily with it to the 
floor. 


Before his mind, however, was so palpable on idea of 
his danger, that he was on bis feet again instantly. 

But his foes were on the threshold. 

“Surrender!” they cried. “ Surrender, and your life 
will he spared. Surrender 1 It is impossible for yon to 
escape.” 

“ Never ! " shouted Dick, hoarsely. “ Never ! ” 

The room into which he had just made hia way, was 
almost in total darkness. 

From the surrounding obscurity, however, he could 
just distinguish the outlines of the window. 

Many of his pursuers had provided themselves with 
lights, but those who carried them were in the rear. 

They did not wait for these to come up with them, but 
dashed into the chamber, crying out for Dick to surrender. 

But this was a thing Dick Turpin determined never to 
do with life. 

There was the window. 

He knew not how high it might bo from the ground. 

He knew not what sort of a place there might be 
beyond. 

But he knew it was the open air, because he could just 
distinguish the night sky. 

Therefore, with the one word of “Never!” upon his 
lips, he made a terrific spring forward. 

He concentrated in it the whole of his remaining 
energies. 

He mounted on the broad window-sill. 

Then flung himself, head-foremost, through the case- 
ment. 

There was a tremendous crash of broken glass. 

A wild cry from the king’s guests, who were amaied at 
the boldness of this desperate feat. 

Just then, those with the lights arrived upon the thres- 
hold. 

A general rush was made to the window, from which 
came a strong current of cold air, that threatened to 
extinguish the lights. 

All that could he seen, however, was a large hole in the 
very centre of the casement. 

Framework and glass had both disappeared. 

For a moment all 3tood still with astonishment, but, re- 
covering themselves, they ran out of the room. 

“ This way — this way ! ” some one had cried. _ “ He has 
leaped into the garden, and cannot escape, This way will 
take you to it. We shall find him lying lamed upon <Si<* 
ground, for the fall is enough to kill him. This way, all ! 
We have him safe enough now.” 

But in this they were disappointed. 

The communication between the eye and the brain is 
instantaneous. 

When Dick had jumped on to the window-sill, and 
sprang through the casement, he caught a glimpse of the 
tops of some trees waving near him. 

This at once made him aware that he was a considerable 
distance from the ground. 

And also that ground would be of a soft character. 

Had it been otherwise, however, he could not have 
halted. 

He plunged through the window. 

The mere weight of his body would have been sufficient 
to have shattered it to atoms. 

He held his breath as he fell. 

Then, with a sudden shock, he reached the ground. 

But, fortunately for him, he happened to alight upon a 
bed of soft mould. 

He fell, too, on his hands and knee». 

For full three moments, though, he was deprived of con- 
sciousness. 

Although the alarm appeared to be so general, there 
was no one at all about this spot. 

Had there been, his capture would have been certain, 
for he could not have raised a hand to defend himself. 

His senses soon returned to him. 

Before he ventured to stir, he listened. 

Various sounds indicative of alarm, and such as he had 
previously heard, still reached his ears, hut they did not 
seem to be particularly near that spot. 

When he took the leap, it was only with the idea of 
escaping immediate capture, hut now the hope of being 
able to get dear off began to fill hie mind. 

But clearly there was no time to lose. 

He struggled to his feet. 



no nun o» thb aojls. 


Be wa*- Braised and shsken, but no bones had bees 1 Bat that touch was not destined to be given, 
kronen. | It was a hazardous experiment, bat, with the gwiftne* 

He was ha pain— great nein—and his left aukWujcfei j of thought, Dick seized the barrel o£ the gun “no tamed 
seemed out of place. .• . 't aside. . 


Ricked is the colloquial worn for it. 

This, he was aware votud soon pass oft. 

He glanced round him, in order to take in hi* poehs Oi 
The garden into whinb he had fallen seemed bo be 
ery great extent. 

Behind him wan the pafcae. 


it aside. 

1 He was only just in time. 

The sentinel had seen the movement, and prepared to 
jftm. 

' The highwayman was quickest. 

I Had a. person stood there, however, and been a spectator 
of the affair, he would have declared that Dick seized the 


Before him, ehwply defined against the night &?, was muzzle and the soldier drew the trigger at precisely the 
a wall. same moment. 

What was on the other ride of that wall ? In reality this was not so. . . . , . 

He looked around him onoe more. A gpace of time — certainly Infinitesimal — intervened. 

It must be St. James’s Park. and it w»? during this period that Dick turned it aside. 

Could he once get into that large inclosure, surely hs The bullet flattened itself against the wall within a foot 


should stand a chance of baffling those who were in chase of him. 

of him. The recoil of the weapon made it for a moment unsteady 

In a moment, then, now that he had resolved upon a in the sentry’s grasp, 
particular course of action, he hastened to the garden wall. Dick was prepared for this, and took advantage of it to 

It was, he fonnd upon nearing it, only a little mors than wrest the musket from his grasp, 
six feet in height. Then, still holding it by the barrel, but shifting one 

To scale it, therefore, would not be a matter of ranen hand further along it, he swung it with great swiftness 
difficulty. round his head, aiming a terrific blow at ms opponent as 

He raised his arms, in order to pull himself up, but a he did so. 
sadden pain forced him to drop them again. But the man knew what was eoming, and drew hack to 

In his fall, he had almost forgotten the wound he had avoid the etroke. 
received from the pistol of the police-officer while in the He did not go far enough. 


corridor, The butt of the gun, instead of reaching his head, as 

But v sw he waB disagreeably made sensible of it. the highwayman intended, alighted on his shoulder. 

The fullet had struck him in the top part of his Bnt, such was the vigour of the blow, that, with a yell 
should*#, near its junction with the neck. of pain, he sank to the ground. 

He rapidly put up his hand to ascertain the extent of Dick’s blood was up, and well if might be, taking all 
the injury. • oirenmstanoes into consideration, and he did what he would 

It was slight, not in a moment of less excitement have thought of doing. 

There was, though, what most would have considered a He struck the man again, 
serious and ugly gaal This time he fell like an inanimate body upon the 

The pain he feft arose, more than anything, from % per- ground, 
tion of his apparel having stuck in it, .ind now that bleed- The struggle was a very brief one, but when Dick 
ing began again, he felt scarcely anything of it. — looked round, he found his enemies were very close upon 

Once more, then, he placed his hands upon the edge of him. 
he wall, and, bj the muscular force contained in his arms, A small door in the garden-wall, which he had not pro* 
‘raw himself np until his breast was on a level with it. viously noticed, was thrown open, and the disorderly 
To get his legs up was easy enough. throng, worked up to a pitch of the greatest possible 

An a now those who had left the chamber to mzke their excitement, poured forth. 


wav into the garden, arrived. They were this lime in greater numbers than ever. 

Their numbers had considerably augmented, and they He turned and fled, 
iad, moreover, provided themselves with torches, which The musket, which had once already rendered him such 
threw a ruddy light around. good service, he would not abandon. 

They perceived Dick almost instantly, before he could It was unloaded, but, used like a club, it would be a very 
lower himself from the wall, and they made a rush in his effective weapon at clone quarters. 

direction. As he crossed that open space in the park, known ever 


But, ere they could accomplish more than half the dis- since the reign of Charles II. as “the Mall,” he heard 
ante, Dick im-1 defended. the lond clear tones of a bugle rise on the night air. 

Only to fell it to a fresh peril. What this meant, he knew not, but scarcely had the 

Directly his feet touched the ground, he felt something echoes died away, than its notes were taken up by another 
raid pressed against his body, and a voice cried — in the distance. 

“ Stand, or you are a dead man I If you attempt to It seemed to be at the Horse Guards. 


vara, I fire!” 
f 1 was a soldier who spoke. 

fheh could distinguish his form, for his eyes had grown 
Wrtomed to the darkness, 

1! » was one of the sentinels who were deputed to Keep 
fish round the royal residence. 


It was a signal of some sort or other, for it was taken up 
by another, this time in another direction. 

For a brief space Dick was at a loss to think what this 
signified, and then he muttered — 

“ 1 have it. I know now. Confound it, my troubles 
are not half over. They have communicated with the 


The hard object which was pressed against Dick’s soldiers at the different gates, who will now refuse to lot 
weast, was the muzzle of his musket. I any one pass out.” 

He had seen him on the wall, and, as he thought had j Dick hit exactly npon the real state of the case. 

Urn secure, [ There were then, as now, several gates by which Ft. 

But he little knew the man he had to deal with. James’s Park could he left or entered. 

When any one feels that his life depends upon his At each of these gates were posted soldiers as sentinels, 

actions, it is wonderful how much more he done than The bugle call was understood by them as a commas 

under 'ess pressing circumstances. to close the gates and allow no one to pass out. 

Had some trifling punishment only been tfc: result Dick Tvyin was in a cage — a large one, it is trae, bue, 

winch followed his capture, Dick would then and then s nevertheless, it was a cage, and one in which he stood a 

have surrendered good ohanee of being caught, unless luck befriended him 

Bat he was well aware that, should ho oCvS 5 *• taken in some extraordinary an*' onlooked for manner, 

prisone?, his life oould oe the penalty The park was dark, and the many trees that grew in it 

i. - threw jeep shadows all a round. 

or , pTpp CGXXXn For him to keep oat oi the way of tl—se who were perv 

* tiring him with lights was no difficult matter, because 


ores tubpijt Dispones op THE "ti*TYai, exp sXo, .* V j their exact position was always known to him. 

trroK s PLxcs of bepuox. | But with them the case was quite altered. 

Uhk touoh upon tht trigger of that musket, and Dick I The torches only made the darkness appear dar t ei„aiu4 


Tun>>- would have b»ar a dead man. 


1 aonfused their ryes. 
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Unless just witliin the sphere of their rays, Dick could 
not bo seen. 

The only thirty that could guide them was the sound of 
his footsteps. 

All had paused, as if actuated by one impulse, when 
they oamo to the sentinel, who lay upon the gronnd with 
every appearance of death. 

This gave Dick a slight advantage, aud he availed him- 
m-il of it. 

After crossing the Mall, he earns to the tall iron palings 
■which surround the green inclosure in which the piece of 
ornamental water is situated. 

lie had some trouhle in climbing over these, for he had 
no place upon which he could rest his feet. 

But he overcame the obstacle. 

The Mall was hard aud dry, so that no trace of his foot- 
steps could be seen. 

But in the inclosure it was soft. 

He went onwards, however, until he came to a gravel 
path, changing his course a dozen’ times as he found his 
foes were on his track. 

One of these gravel paths brought him out at the very 
verge of the piece of water. 

The clumsy iron suspension-bride which now connects 
the opposite shores of this pretty lake, and takes off all its 
beauty, is of modem construction. 

At the time of which we are writing there was no such 
contrivance. 

“ What shall I do ? ” asked Dick of himself, as he stood 
breathless and exhausted at the brink of the still waters, 
and tiling his eyes upon his pursuers as he spoke. u What ■ 
shall I do ? ” 

A dreadful sensation of weakness came over him. 

lie felt as though he should fall to the ground. 

But, by a strong mental effort, he recovered himself. 

“ It is my wound,” he said ; “ aud yet it seems to have 
bled scarcely any. How is it ? ” 

He put his hand upon it, and found his clothes all round 
about sopping wet. 

It had bled more profusely than he imagined, and the 
crimson fluid had been absorbed by his apparel. 

“ I must stop this,” he muttered, “ or, in a little while 
I shall fall helpless into their hands. T must be quick, 
too.” 

While speaking, he pulled off his cravat. 

He tore it into halves. 

One he soaked in the cold clear water at his feet, 
and then bound as tightly as he could over the wound. 

The other he likewise soaked, and tied lightly around 
his ankle, which pained him excessively. 

Whilo doing this he was all the time careful to keep an 
eye upon the movements of those who were in pursuit of 
him. 

They had wandered off into quite another direction to 
Opal in which he was. 

Doubtless they had been misled by some accidental 
sound, which they took to be indicative of his presence. 

This just afforded him breathing time. 

, Though, in comparison with some of the other parka, 
St. James’s is not a very large place, yet it extends over 
a good-sized piece of ground, and it can easily be imagined 
how Turpin managed to elude them. 

But that would only he at night. 

They had only to keep the guard at the gates, and 
when the morning came, he would be seen and hnnted 
down easily. 

“ What shall I do P ” asked Dick again. “ I think I 
will cross the water. I shall at least have an obstacle 
between them which they will not cross iu a moment.” 

This was true. 

To have skirled the lake, however, would have taken 
him some time, a 

He was an excellent swimmer. 

Therefore, without hesitation, he committed himself V* 
the water, taking the utmost care not to make a splash 
that would betray his whereabouts. 

It did not require many long, vigorous strokes to carry 
him to the opposite bank. 

The imni ion, however, did him good. 

It cooled his heated body, and allayed the smarting of 
I is wound. 

1 1 seemed to clear his brain, too, for when he stood up 
again on the shore, and shook as well as he could the 
mnvitnre from his clothing, he experienced, not only a 


fresh accession of energy, but a new idea darted into his 
mind. 

“ The haunted house,” he said. “ Ths haunted house. 
Why did I not recollect that before, and make my way 
for it at once P Never mind, it is not now oo late The 
liannted house in the Birdcage-walk will afford me a 
secure refuge, provided I can gain the shelter of its roof 
unobserved.” 

He ran forward as he spoke, and cleared the palings 
dividing the inclosure from the road he had named, and 
which extends from Bridge-street, Westminster, to 
Buckingham Palace. 

Along one side of this road — for such it is, though 
called somewhat strangely Birdcage-walk — is a row of 
substantially-built palatial-looking residences. 

A hundred and twenty years ago, however, it was a 
much more fashionable place of residence than it is now. 

It was one of these dwellings to which Turpin alluded. 

He could remember how for years back it bad been shnt 
up and allowed to go to ruin. 

From time to time some adventurous person, tempted 
by the lownesB of the rent, had taken up his residence 
there. 

But their tenancy was never of long duration. 

At last it came to be looked upon as unlit for humau 
habitation. 

It was this which first depreciated the value of the 
other houses contiguous to it, and they have never re- 
covered their former status of respectability. 

Strange stories had at one period been eurreut about a 
horrible murder that had been committed there, but, iu 
the lapse of time, the particulars had almost been forgotten, 
though the house stood there — a deserted ruin, as a per- 
petual memento of it. 

CHAPTER CCXXXIII. 

DICK TURPIN TAKES REFUGE IN THE HAUNTED HOUSE 
IN BIRDCAGE -WALK. 

By this time the reader of this history ought to know 
Dick Turpin well enough to be aware that he was not the 
sort of man to have any dread of ghosts and spectres. 

He feared no man living, and it was not likely he should 
fear one dead. 

He set the whole story of the house being haunted to 
some ridiculous tale or other. 

Whether he was right or not, we shall very quickly see. 

He looked np and down the broad road, as well as the 
darkness would permit him. 

No one was in sight. 

Then he looked back in the direction he had just come. 

Those who had so pertinaciously followed him, had 
penetrated the inclosure, and were standing on the bank 
of the lake, as nearly as possible at the spot where he had 
plunged into it. 

Perhaps they had managed, in some way, to get upon 
his track. 

He could see the reflection of their torches in the 
water. 

This warned him to be speedy. 

Crossing the road, he looked up at the houses, to fiud 
the one of which he was in search. 

All of these dwellings had gardens between them aud 
the park palings. 

Dick turned a little to the left, or in the direction of 
Storey’s-gate. 

He soon found the house for which he looked. 

5e gave a sigh of relief as he did so, for within the last 
few seconds the disagreeable idea had occurred to him 
1 that, perhaps, during his long absence from London, the 
house had either been pulled down or tenanted. 

But no, there it was, dimly revealed in the darkness, and 
presenting precisely the same appearance as it had done 
when he saw it lust. 

He paused before the little gate, which, like the palings, 
was composed of iron rods, with wood at the back to shut 
out the vulgar gaze. 

Dick placed his left foot upon the ruety Jock, and 
clambered over easily. 

Then crept stealthily along a path, paved with flag- 
stones, which led directly to the mansion. 

For it to be a safe place of refuge for him, he must 
leave no indications of anyone having entered it. 

But how was this to be managed 9 
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He commenced a patient examination, convinced 
that, for a minute or two, at least, he had nothing to 
fear from his pursuers. 

This examination, however, was not very assuring, 

Dilapidated as the place appeared, he found upon 
a close approach, that every part of it was firmly 
eecured to prevent any one from gaining ingress. 

In the lower windows the panes of glass were every 
one demolished, but they were defended on the inner 
side by strong iron bars, too closely placed together 
to allow anyone to squeeze between them. 

Dick caught hold of one, and tried to wrench it 
from its socket, but the effort was a vain one, it was 
as immovable as a rock. 

Time was passing. 

There was a door leading into the lower part of the 
premises — the kitchen, most probably. 

He had tried this before and found it fast, but he 
was now driven to it as a kind of forlorn hope. 

He tried to skake it, and partially succeeded, but 
there was ample evidence to show that it was firmly 
fastened on the inner side. 

He had the musket with him- for he knew its value 
too well to relinquish it. 

With it he could, no doubt, have battered down the 
door, hut that was out of the question. 

Not only would the sound betray him to his 
pursuers, but it would call the attention of the people 
in the neighbouring houses. 

He looked upward, but he conld see no chance there of 
Accomplishing his object. 

The windows were all provided with large shutters, 
made somewhat in the shape of Venetian blinds. 

“No,” he said, “the door is my only chance. Curses 
On ihis delay 1 It was what I never expected.” 

As he spoke, he felt the door all over wifi his hand. 

In doing so, he discovered something which had escaped 
b previous observation. 

Near the upper portion were two p lines of glass ; or 
rather, there had been, for now very Ettle of the glass re- 
mained. 

The holes were small, but Turpin immediately resolved 
to try to crawl through one of them. 

His first proceeding was to knock away all the jagged 
pieces of glass as gently as possibly with the butt end of 
the musket. 

Next, to climb through. 

But this was almost an impossibility. 

He put his hands through first, and then his head. 

This was all well and good, hut when it came to his 
shoulders there was the difficulty. 

By wriggling about, however, and moving one side at 
a time, he managed, at the expense of his clothes and 
his skin, to craw] completely through the aperture. 

No one would have believed it possible, and few, save 
a practised acrobat would have attempted such a feat. 

Dick rose to Ms feet as quickly as he could, and then, 
going to the hole, removed those portions of his clothing 
that clung to the points of glass. 

The kitchen — if kitchen, it was — mto which he had 
thud surreptitiously made his way, was in the profbundest 
darkness. 

When he held np his hand before his eyes it was in- 
visible. 

“ What will be my best plan now, I wonder ? ” he mut- 
tered, as he stood near the door. “ Shall I try to get out 
of the front of the mansion at once, or shall I stand a 
better chance if I stav here, where I am, until tie pursuit 
after me abates ? ” 

This was rather a knotty point. 

But, after a little reflection, and duly deliberating the 
matter, he came to the.conclusion that it would lie best to 
try and leave the premises at once. 

Alany a bold heart would have fluttered at finding 
themselves in such a place as Dick was, and surrounded 
by so much silence and darkness — two things which have 
so powerful an influence over the imagination. 

Even he, however, brave as he was, did not feel alto- 
gether comfortable, and he kept every now and then' 
uttering Ids thoughts aloud, so oppressive did the silence 
Oecome. 

Which way to turn, in order to find art outlet to the 
room, he had not the remotest idea. 

However, be projected the musket before him, so as to 


avoid coming into contact with any obstacle, and 
moved his feet carefully across the floor, taking care 
not to move one until he had a safe resting-place for 
the other. He had started with his back to the door, 
and endeavoured to make his way in as straight a 
line as possible. ■* 

After taking about twenty steps, the barrel uf the 
musket struck against some object, which, upon 
closer observation, he found to be the wall. 

By continuing along this, and maintaining the same 
caution as heretofore, he judged that he should before 
long come to the outlet for which he sought. 

Nor was he mistaken in his supposition. 

He did come to a door. But it was fast. 

Inside the house, he was not likely to stand upon 
so much ceremony as he did out, when he wanted to 
conceal his entrance. 

He drew the rapier from its sheath, and inserted its 
fine point in the crevice. 

He continued to work it in gently, until the Btrong 
part of the blade was reached. 

Then he bore his weight upon the hilt, using it in 
the manner of a crowbar. 

The door cracked 

He repeated the pressure, and then the door swuhg 
open. 

But he lost his rapier, for the blade snapped off 
close to its junction with the handle. 

He did not care so much for that, as he had another 
effective weapon in his hands, and as it had already per- 
formed its modicum of service. 

The door creaked open. 

The same pitchy darkness was beyond. 

“ Thereought to be some stairs somewhere about here,” 
said Turpin. “ I wonder whether I shall be able to find 
them ? ” 

This seemed highly problematical. 

By dint of a good deal of searching abont with the 
musket-barrel, he succeeded in finding them. 

Then he cautiously commenced their ascent. 

As he went higher and higher, he found it grew lighter, 
and on arriving at the top, he saw the source from whence 
the light proceeded. 

He had reached the entrance hall of the mansion, the 
front door of which opened into a street running parallel 
with Bird Cage-walk. 

Over this door, which was a very large one, was a fan- 
light, thickly coated with dirt. 

But, nevertheless, a few faint rays of the night.-ligbt 
found their way through it. 

At the sides of tho door, too, were two long, narrow 
windows, and through these light also came. 

Contrasted with the kitchen below, this place appeared 
qnite light, though anyone just coming into it would have 
thought the reverse. 

Dick could see about him with tolerable ease, and a 
certain feeling of curiosity, which he found impossible to 
repress, made him gaze all around to take in as -veil as he 
could its general appearance. 

The hall was broad, bnt the oeiling was low, and thus 
took off in a great measure the imposing appearance which 
it should have had. 

On his left hand, and facing the door, was a spacious 
staircase conducting to the upper stories. 

" It lookB a remarkably fine place,” said Dick “ What 
a shame for it to be abandoned in the way I have known 
it to be ! I wish I had a light. I would make an exami- 
nation of it from top to bottom.” 

Dick’s curiosity was strongly roused, and it looked as 
though he waB half inclined to undertake it without a 
light, for he added — 

" If I go upstairs and look out of one of the back-room 
v. mdows, I shall be able to aee all over the park, and find 
what my foes are abont, and by going to the front I shall 
know whether there is any one there on the look-out for me. 
I’ll do it, and at the same time gratify the longing I feel 
to make an attempt at discovering the mysteries of this 
haunl ed house.” 

Having come to this determination, he went to the foot 
of the stairs, and commenced ascending them. 

But, before he had reached the first landing, he heard a 
sound which made him immediately pause. 

Then hastily ascend the few emauimg Blairs, and crcach 
down in the corner out of sight- 
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CHAPTER CCXXXIV. 

•the presence or DICK TURPIN in the haunted 
HOUSE TURNS OUT TO BE A FORTUNATE) CIRCUMSTABCK 
FOR THE YOUNG, INNOCENT, AND QOOD, 

A ket rattled in the lock of the front door. 

That was the sound which had attracted Dick's atten- 
tion. 

What could it mean ? 

Who could it be, at that In.iely and mysterious hour, 
that was about to seek an entrance to that ill-omened 
dwelling ? 

Of course, the question was one ont of Dick’s power to 
answer. 

But, be it whom it might, it was no stranger. 

The key, however, was obstinate, and wonld not turn at 
fast. 

Upon a second trial, the lock shot hack with a snap 
which echoed and re-echoed through the lonely building 
in a startling manner. 

The door was thrown open. 

Dick ventured to stretch his head over the bolusterB, in 
order to see who was about to enter. 

They were three men. 

Dick could only just distinguish the outlines of their 
figures in the deep gloom. 

One was tall and stout, and attired in a long riding- 
cloak, which reached from his nock to his knees, thus con- 
cealing all traces of his form. 

On his head was a large felt hat, with a slouching brim. 
Turpin had a better opportunity of observing him than 
he did the other two. 

It was this individual who had unlocked the door, and 
been the first to enter. 

He stood to hold the door open, and take the key out of 
the lock, and it was while he was thus engaged that Dick 
had an opportunity of studying his appearance and 
manner. , . ,. 

The other two men were dressed in a very ordinary 
costume. , 

By their behaviour he could tell they were tower in de- 
gree than the one in the cloak. 

With increasing interest Dick looked down. 

The door was closed. 

At the same instant a voice said, in suppressed tones, 
the one word — 

No^reply was made to this command, verbally, at all 
events, hut directly afterwards Turpin saw one of the men 
produce something from his pocket, which proved to be 
a dark lantern. , , . , 

A broad bright beam of light came through the lens, 
and fell upon the wall. 

It revealed as well the countenance of one of the men. 
Villain was visibly impressed upon it. 

The intense desire which Dick felt to know what 
could be the motive of their visit, predominated over 
everything else. , . , , , , r ,, , , 

He forgot the curiosity which he had felt to explore 
the gloomy mansion. 

He forgot the danger through which he liad jnst passed, 
and that with which he was threatened. _ 

His presence in that house could not fail to be one of j 
great peril. , . . , 

He could not tell at what moment his pursuers might 
Jearn where he had taken shelter, and they could but- 
,ounJ it in such a manner as to make escape utterly im- 
possible. 

A house would be a very different place to a large open 
space like the part. , 

But, as we have said, he quite forgot all about that, aua 
only rememberc-l what was taking place in the hall down 
ftairs. 

When the man who carried the dark lantern unolc^fy* 
it, he held it in such a manner that the greater*, oar! of 
the light fell upon the staircase. 

Then the one in the long riding-cloak stepped forward, 
and began to ascend the stairs. 

The two men followed him at > short bnt respectful 
distance. . . 

As soon as he perceived tki' m'-.rnient. Did: nasteoes 
to go still higher. 1 


8ome thick snbstance seemed to be upon the stain 
which had the effect of deadening Hie sound of his foot- 
steps. 

In this way he proceeded up two flights, and com- 
menced a third, when he perceived the three men pause 
upon the landing below him. 

He stopned, of course. 

He did aot turn, it must be understood, and fly precipi- 
tately, but ascended with due deliberation, so that just, the 
same distance was preserved between himself and those 
who were following. 

So far, he felt certain that 1 Is presence in that strange 
and mysterious house was unsuspected. 

The three men evidently thought they had it all to 
themselves. 

It did not take Dick long to arrive at the conclusion 
that they were there after no good. Every little circum- 
stance pointed towards it. 

They came there stealthily and secretly, concealing 
themselves under cover of the darkness. 

The manner in which they ascended the stairs, pausing 
at dv’ery few steps to listen, showed their desire to be 
unheard— -their presence in that lonesome place unsns 
pected. 

On the landing at the top of the second flight of stairs, 
they paused. 

Dick had reached a bend in the stairs jnst above them, 
and screwed himself into the smallest possible compass 
that he could. 

It must not be forgotten that the whole place, except 
just where the beams from the dark lantern fell, was in 
the deepest darkness, so that this precaution on Dick’s 
part was hardly necessary, and taken more from impels* 
than reflection. 

As soon as the door was reached, tne stranger in the 
cloak threw that garment on one side, and commenced 
feeling in bis pocket, probably for the key. 

The other two still stood in the same silent, respectful 
attitudes as they had before assumed, the one with the 
light holding it in such a manner that the principal 
portion of its beams fell upon the doorway near the key- 
hole. 

At length the stranger, after a moment's search, pro- 
duced the key. 

When his cloak was partially displaced, it showed that 
the dress he wore beneath it was of the costliest descrip- 
tion, both as regards the material used, and the manner io 
which it was embroidered. 

Of his face Dick also obtained a transient glimpse, but 
only of the lower part. 

The mouth, chin, and cheeks were buried in a profusion 
of dark hair, worn after some continental fashion then 
ecarcely known in England. 

This was the extent of his observations, ror, naving 
found the key, the cloaked stranger rather hastily and 
impatiently thrust it into the keyhole. 

Dick heard plainly enough in the silence that was 
around, the creaking noise produced by the key turning in 
the wards of the lock. 

Then the door was flung open. 

Ere, however, either one of them could cross the 
threshold, there arose a strange wailing kind of cry. 

So full of woe was it, so heart-rending, and so unex- 
pected, that it was a thousand wonders Dick Turpin did 
not, by some hasty movement or ejaculation, betray liis 
presence. 

He did move slightly, bnt the faint sound which he 
made was absorbea by the cry tliat came from the room, 
or whatever it was, into which, the door opened. 

“Cease — cease! - ’ said a teeble nut screaming vevj*,. 
“persecute me no longer. Away — away! I hear yosi 
footsteps, and the very air tells me of your loathed pre- 
sence! Henco— hence ! I will not listen to you. Yom 
words are vain — quite vain ! I have seen a vision in the- 
night, and the recollection of it will make me deaf n sti 
your urgings. Hence — hence, 1 say ! ” 

“He is in one of his old fits again,” ceinvaeJ un» 
the men. “ How excited he do"" seem. J am afraid *» 
! gives him too much to eat.” 

“ Silence 1" said the stranjirar- is r . 8 ksu..<. oven 
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• Silence, uotli of you, and enter, l will follow.” 

The two men obeyed this command immediately. 

Shriek after shriek arose from the lips of the person 
within, and who, from the words just uttered, Dick imagined 
bo be of the male sex. 

But, had it not beer for this, he would scarcely have 
surmised it. 

The voice seemeU rather that of a female, and the 
strange shrieks, too, which floated with so horrible a 
cadence through the air in that deserted mansion, served i 
in a great measure to confirm the idea. 

Suddenly, however, those shrieks ceased, and the high- 
wayman heard a few words uttered in a low tone, but he 
was too far off to catch their import. 

Fully impressed with the idea that they had that lonely 
house entirely to themselves, the stranger in the cloak, J 
when he followed his two subordinates into the chamber, j 
did not flosa the door, but swung it to after him, leatvio o- 
It ajar. _ 1 

5 3*38 open, in fact, to a space of about three inches 
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Dick noticed this, for the stream of light mar | it very 
conspicuous. 

With this little circumstance under his observation, as 
soon as he found himself unable to hear what was said, he, 
with all the caution he was master of, stole down the stairs. 

The thick coating which lay upon them, and which had 
before deadened the sound of his footsteps, wa« nothing 
more nor less than dust. 

The eare he took was really quite unnecessary. Ilia 
steps would have been quite inaudible. 

It was rather a remarkable feature in Dick’s disposition 
to feel immediately curious when anything strange or in- 
comprehensible came under his observation. 

So, ou the present occasion, he lost all sense of the 
danger he was in, and the additional pr ■)’> v ^ was bringing 
on himself. 

Something of a very mysterious character was tak’ 9; 
place. 

And, not only that, there were indications to ahor? <j.a ; 
it was of an iniquitous character likewise. 
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Ha paused for a moment on the second landing to listen, jjour own choice freely. The result will fall upou no 

in order to make sure that he was unheard. ' other head than yours.” 

But, feeling tolerably assured, ha crept forward to the 5 “ And Blanche ?” 
partially .open door. j *’ Ah ! yes, and Blanche. Certainly on Blsnohe, if you 

Leaning, then, upon the musaet he had wrested from t ire fool enough to persist in your refusal to accede to my 

the senuuel, he listened with the utmost intentnose. ! conditions.” 


The deep toned voice was still speaking 
Dick could now fur certain recognise it lor the tall 
stranger in tho cloak. 

'The words came clearly to his ears. 

“ Take care, old man-lake care. Do not decide hastily, i 
Reflect upon this last chance I offer you. Bear to mind, 
too, that your life — and not only your life, but the life of 
one which you hold at. ten times more value — depends 
upon your reply. Speak, I say. Speak. You are in my 
power, and What has taken place up to the present moment 
ought to show you the futility of struggling against the 
inexorable decrees of fate. Cheat yourself no longer with 
false hopes. Reply — reply, I say, at once ! 4! 

The deep-toned voice censed, and Dick listened with 
the utmost eagerness for the reply it was so anxious to ' 
elicit. 

CHAPTER CCXXXV. 

IN WHICH IS GIVEN SOME DETAILS OF THE ITTSTEEIOUS 
a- ’ ' DOINGS IN THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

“ M ercy— mercy.” 

Those were the words that came plaintively and feebly 
from the lips of the person addressed. 

“ Answer me,” cried the stranger. “ Answer rue at 
once.” 

“ Have mercy.” 

“You palter with your fate, old man. Return me 
a direct reply.. Will you comply with my conditions ? ” 

“ Conditions F What conditions ? ” 

“ Yon try my patience to the utmost. What have I 
just asked youP” _ . ‘ 

. “ You are my fo9. I tell you I have seen a vision in 
the night to show me how deadly an enemy you are to me 
and mine.” 

“ Pho — pbo. You rave.” 

“ No — no.” 

" I say you do. Dreams always go by oontrari.es-” 

“But what I saw was true. I toll you, you are my 
enemy.” 

“A delusion — a delusion. So far from that, I am, 
could you but see it, your friend. Think of Blanche ! ” 

“ Blanche — Blanche ! ” shrieked the old man, with a 
sudden accession of vigour as soon as the name was pro- 
nounced. “Blanche — Blanche! Where is she? Tell 
me 1 Take me to her ! Let me once again have tlie pure 
jov of looking into her blue eyes ! Fiends, you mock me ! 
Where is Blanche P Where is she P ” 

“ I will tell you.” 

It was the tall stranger who spoke. 

“ You— you ? ” 

“ Even I.” 

“And know you where she may be found ?” 

“Ido.” 

“ Heaven have mercy on her, then, and shield her.” 
“Pho — pho. You rave. You see not csearly the aspect 
of affairs.” 

“ How P ” 

“ You ask heaven to do tbnt which you can do yourself. 
Is it possible that you can have lived so many years with- 
out knowing that the machinery by which this world is 
set in motion, when once started, goes on and on, over- 
coming in its mighty revolutions all plrny obstacles, and 
that heaven never interposes on behalf of uuy oixe who has 
the power of helping himself ? ” 

“ Scoffer! ” 

"You tire my patience. It is tried. This terse to- 
night is but a repetition of many that have preceded it. 
So many that you, as well as 1, must have lost all oount.” 
“ I know it.” 

“ But I tell you, old man, that, let the after consequences 
be what they may, this night shall be the last. Do you 
understand me ? The last 1 ” i 

“ I am thankful.” ' 

“Now you are more reasonable, but do not misunder- 
stand me. You have two alternatives.” 

* Two alternatives ? ” 

“ Sea, and you are free to choose between them. Make 



| “ Blanche! Blanche !” shrieked the old man again, for 

[ it seemed as though the pronunciation of the word drova 
‘ him to a kind of frenzy. “ Speak to me of her, 1 implore 
you. Oh! speak to mo of her.” 

“ If you accede to my conditions, not without.” 

“ I tell you she is the only tie which serves to bind me 
to this life. Were it not for her, 1 should be content to 
die and leave this world, so full of care and trouble, to 
itself and those whose joy it is to live in its turmoiL But 
1 cannot. Blanche binds my life to this poor wasted 
frame. I tell you, she is all that is left to remind me of 
the past. Save her, I stand here a wretched miserab’s 
man — the survivor of all his kindred.” 

“ Peace — peace. We have heard all this before.” 

" One tie binds me ! ” cried the old man, with ever 
greater vehemence, for the interruption chafed him 
“ One tie, but that one is so strong and so tightly woven 
in my heart-strings, that the one can never be wrenched 
from the other. In that one tie are condensed all those 
which almost broke my heart to part from. I love hei 
with my whole love.” 

“You say so,” replied the stranger, “but prove the 
contrary by your actions. But, come; calm yourself, and 
listen to me. ’ 

* What would you say ? ” 

“ That which you have heard many times before, but 
which, I believe, you have listened to unheeded.” 

“ Blanche, I ray ! ” shrieked the old man. “ Release 
me, fiends, and let me fly to her ! Release me, I say.” 

A slight struggle ensued, which ceased almost as soon 
as it had begun 

The old man was very weak, doubtless, and with bis 
three antagonists stood no chance. 

The tall stranger spoke again. 

“You shall go to Blanche,” he said ; “ and, if you wish 
it, remain with her for ever. But, unless you comply with 
my conditions, you may nake your mind easy that you 
will never see her more.” 

“ I defy you and your power ! ” 

“ Reflect well ere you decide.’’ 

“ I have reflected.” - - J ~* 

“ And is that your decision ? ” 

“ It is.” 

a I trust you will change. Do you know tho conse- 
quences of your refusal to my conditions ?” 

“ I defy you.” 

“Old man, you must be mad — utterly insaae. Yon 
know not what you say.” 

“ Are you really so anxious to save my life P ” 

“ I am.” 

“ And wherefore ? ” 

“Because I would rather not have your blood upou mj 
bands.” 

“Ha! ha!” M I 

“ But, if you drive me to extremities, I shall banish 
the idea, and then, when you find life is ebbing from you 
— that it is impossible for death to be averted — then, I 
say, you will repent, and wish you had acted otherwise.' 
“Never.” _ 

“But I say you will. The workings of the human 
heart are no secret to me. I say again, that when it if 
too late, you will repent.” 

15 It is hard to die” 

“I am glad you know it,” interrupted the stranger; 
“ and, bear in mind, that there is auother who will find it 
equally hard. There is Blanche. Surely you have not 
forgotten her. Is this tho strong attachment you have 
always professed for her? Would you obstinately die 
when you might live to watch over and protect her, until 
seen time as she was able to defend herself.” _ 

“ Cease — cease.” 

“ Why should I cease ? ” 

' “ You tear my heart.” 

“ And should it not be torn ? You are blind fcc yoai 
own Interests aud the interests of one who you syaght tv 
consider far more than yourself.” 

“Aud do I not? Havo I not? False villain! A j 
intellect ia not yet so stultified as to be unable to detest 
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poor sophistry. Ton would gloze over yoor own villainv. 
* <m hare not a aid a word abc at that.” 

“ This is worse than all. I have had patience with yon 
#0 far, but, let me warn you, it will not be of much longer 
continuance. The limit will soon he reached. Will yon 
(uteri to me ? ” 

“ What would you svv t ” 

“ That which it would benefit yos ranch to hwr. 7 * 

“ Say on, then." 

“You are an old mea.“* 

“ I know it.” 

" But few years of yonr span of life remain.” 

“ I know that, too, hut thay are much abbreviated 
through your plottings.” 

“ Be calm ! ’ 


“ I am calm.” I 

“ Seemingly. Let me entreat yoa to cast away ail 
excitement. It cannot be productive of aught but harm." 
“ I am calm, I tell you ! ” _ 

The fretful peevist tone in which these words were 
uttered, but ill concealed the excitation beneath them — 
ready to break forth at the first opportunity. 

“ I will take you at your word I A t first it was ray 
intention to recapitulate the whole of the facts, hut that 
would be most tedious and unnecessary I am deter- 
mined to have an answer at once ! And upon that 
answer will depend whether you go from this house a free 
man, at liberty to do what you think fit. To once more 
have Blanche restored to vou, or whether yonr life p.«ya 
the forfeit, ant: hers also! ” 

“ Monster!” 

“ Be calm ! ” 

“ Calm P Who could be calm while smarting c nder 
wrongs so flagrant as mine are ? ” 

“ Be calm, I say, and answer mo. Do you know what 
the conditions are ? ” 

“ I do.” 

“Are yon quite para of that f K 
“ Quite sure.” 

“ That is well.” 

“At least, you have told them to me. Yon 'would 
have me assign my lends and inheritance to you, mil in 
return, to have my daughter Blanche restored to rap.” 

“ To be sure. You are quite right. And why should 
you refuse ? ” 

“ Why should I refuse P ” 

“Yes.” 

“ For my own sake, or rather, I should say, f :r my 
daughter’s. 

“A wicked and selfish plea,” 

“ Wicked and selfish ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ How so P ” 

“ How so ! You know the history of the past as well as 
I do.” 

“ Agreed ; hut that knowledge does not show mj that I 
am either wicked or selfish.” 

“ And I do. There is that little difference between us 
Who was it first turned my father’s heart against me, and 
caused me to be deprived of that which wa3 lawfully my 
own ? ” 


“ Your own evil deeds, and more evil passions.'* 
“False!” 

“ It is true,” said the old man, in louder tones, “ we 
are brothers, but, thank heaven, the same mother did not 
bear us. Mine died, and when our common father took 
another bride, he little dreamt that he was warning a 
serpent in his bosom, hut so it was — so it was.” 


CHAPTER CCXXXYI- 

ran rior becomes a little clzaber, put digs is 

ANXIOUS TO HEAR STILL MORE. 

Feverishly interested, and deeply curious as Hick hau 
been while listening to the foregoing dialogue, and accus- 
tomed as he was to penetrate an affair, yet it was not until 
the last words were uttered that he was able to form any 
thing at all like a clear idea of the case. 

But that famished him with a clue, and on 3 which it 
was very easy to pursue. 

Hitherto he had stood without moving in the least a. cm 
his position, but now he made a change. 

The reason that influenced him was, he thought ue 
should have a chance of seeing into the interior of the 


room, and not only listen to what was said, but observe 
the actions of those within, if he moved a little. 

He made the trial carefully, choosing for his opportunity 
the time when thoii voices were raised loudest in talking. 

As he expected, he found he could see into the room, 
hut only partially 

In a few words we will describe what it was he saw. 

At one end of the apartment was seated, in a strange- 
looking high-hacked chair, an old man. 

His frame was much emaciated. 

His features covered with a network of wrinkles, which 
crossed and recrossed each other in every imaginablo 
direction. 

His hair — what little there was of it— wac srow-wliite. 

His head was bald, and the hair encircled it like a 
trimming of white fur. 

Many marks of great age were upon him, but still they 
hud the appearance of being prematurely caused. 

His arms were held on each side by the two men, tho 
accomplices of the stranger in the cloak. 

_ The grasp they kept was a tight one, and they forced 
him to remain seated in the chair, from which he every 
moment made an effort to spring. 

Dick saw him very plainly, 83 well as the two men who 
had him in their grip, bnt he could not see the principal 
actor in this strange scene. 

He was standing just so as to be out of sight from where 
Turpin stood. 

The door hid him. 

One table was in the room, which otherwise was barely 
furnished. 

This table occupied a place near the ami-chair. 

Upon it was the dark lantern. 

The door containing the convex lens was open, so that 
the light was diffused over the apartment, instead of being 
condensed into one broad ray. 

Anguish, despair, defiance, alternately distorted the face 
of the old man. 

Such a conflict of the passions could not but be debili- 
tating in the frame of so old and worn a man. 

Many speculations concerning what he saw passed 
through Dick’s mind, but he did not stay to elaborate any 
of them. 

That which was taking place engaged tho whole of bio 
attention. 

After the words the old man had last uttered, the 
cloaked stranger was unable to speak for a metnent or so. 
He was actually convulsed with rage. 

But at the end of that time, instead of giving vent to 
the burst of passionate invective which rose to his Bps, he 
controlled himself by a mighty effort. 

“Leave the past,” he said. “To rake it up again can 
do no good. Attend to my conditions. Assign to me all 
right and title to the estates which you possess, and then 
your daughter shall be restored to you j refuse, and her 
fate will be such as to wring pity from the fiends.” 

“ Cease — cease. Why torture me thus ? ” 

“ Why ? Because I have determined that all shall be 
mine — mine, as they would have, had it not been for you. 
I would have slain yon long ago, hut I knew the conditions 
of the will, and the only way in which I can obtain what 
I covet is by a legal transfer of all from you to me.” 

“ And think yon I shall give it ? ” 

“ Why not ? Surely of the two alternatives I offer, it is 
the more preferable. I do not reduce you or your daughter 
to absolute beggary. I will provide you with a competence. 
You shall both have sufficient to supply you with far 
more than the necessaries of life. Yon niffist be blind to 
your own interests to refuse.” 

The old man was silent. 

The other made no offer to interrupt him, or to prses 
him for a reply. 

He hoped, by waiting patiently until he had well 
weighed it over in his mind, to receive one favourable to 
his desires. 

“ What guaranty have I ? ” asked the old man, at last. 

“ Guaranty of what ? ” 

“ That you will keep faith with cw,” 

“ In what ? ” 

“ In allowing an income to myself and my poet 
daughter." 

“ I swear it.” 

I would sooner have yooi' promise than your oath. 1 
should depend on neither.” 
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“ In what way can I assure it P ” r ! 

“ I know not, nor do I wish to know it. Again do i 
defy yon, and your utmost power. It may be that you 
hold me here a helpless prisoner— it may be that you hold 
uiy daughter in a similar condition — but, in spite of all 
that, l defy you — shall continue to defy you— for I have 
yet faith in heaven’s willingness to throw a shield of cto- 
tection between the helpless and their persecutors.” 

“ Go on— go on ! exhaust yourself. You will try my 
patience in so doing, but still go on. When you are calm 
— when you no longer rave — then I shall bo able to talk 
t'itb. you.” 

probably no means could have been found ac "minoutly 
wjculated to effect the end desired. 

As if by magic, the old man became calm. 

This request to beat out his fnry, and the knowledge 
that it would be passed over without being heeded in the 
least, made him silent. 

On the contrary, had he been opposed, he would have 
gone on and on, gathering new strength from the conflict. 

Of a surety, when the cloaked stranger boasted that the 
workings of the human heart were well known to him, he 
said no more than the truth. 

The present proved a remarkable example. 

Observing that the old man was quiet and subdued, he 
spoke again. 

This time, however, he approached the table. 

Then Dick saw him. 

But he could gather little more tliau he already knew . 
The broad-brimmed felt hat still concealed his features, 
and the cloak his form. 

But, as he bent down his head over the table, between 
Dick and the light, a portion of his profile became discern- 
ible. 

When he saw it, the highwayman was at no loss to 
detect a likeness — faint, certainly — between the two half- 
wothers. 

He had stooped to put something on the table before 
the old man, upon which he rested one finger. 

It was a piece of parchment, and at one comer web a 
dark-coloured stamp. 

He next produced a pen and ink. 

The old man watched his every movement with the 
greatest eagerness. 

'But that was a token of the semi-imbecilo state to which 
be had been reduced. 

“ Behold,” said the stranger. “ This is a document 
legally framed, and done so cunningly as to leave no loop- 
hole to creep out of. Sign it, and by that act yon will 
make yourself free, end your daughter also. One would 
think, from your wild speeches, that you were an affec- 
tionate father, that you would endure anything ratter than 
one so dear to you should suffer pain.” 

“ Pain ? ” 

“Yes, pain. You need not think that her captivity is 
anything pleasant, except in comparison with her future 
fate, if you still continue obstinate.” 

“ Mercy 1 Have mercy upon me ! ” 

“ Have mercy' on yourself. Sign that paper, and I will 
take you hence to the place where she now is. You shall 
both be free and unmolested from that moment. Do you 
hear me ? ” 

“ I do hear you.” 

“ Then do yon consent, or am I at Mice to close this 
scene, which would long ago have had an end, had I not 
felt the tie between us, and been unwilling to have your 
blood npon my hands P ” 

For the first time, the old man hesitated. 

Dick feared he would consent. 

The poet has said, “ the woman who hesitates is IgsI,” 
and the remark is applicable to either sex, under all 
circumstances. 

But, imperfectly as we are at present acquainted with 
the history of these two men, of whose strange meeting 
Dick Turpin, the highwayman, bo unexpectedly became 
a spectator and an auditor, yet enough ean be glossed to 
justify the thonght that there were many things to oxcose 
the old man if he wavered. 

Ere long, however, the wboJe will be unfolded vo the 
reader, and it will be found to be the most remarkable 
episode which baa yet been narrated. 

Had there been an opportunity, Dick would have 
interposed, and cautioned the old man not to take his 
brother's specious promises as granted. 


Bnt he bad no chance of doing this, and moreover, in 
the desire he experienced to be of serv.ee to him and his 
daughter, bv felt that his host cocree wonld be to remain 
where he was, and not let his presence be suspected. 

_ ‘‘Sign! ’’said the stranger again, “sign! You bars 
had time enough for deliberation. Have you come to 
a decision P ” 

The old man was silent. 

The pen was dipped in tfcs ink, and thrsjt into hi* 
hand. 

Then he looked up. 

Tears were in his eyes. 

If," he said, “ I thus abalienato my rights, to save my 
own aud my dear daughter’s life, will yW keep your word 
with m o ? ” 

“ I will.” 

“ Enough, then.” 

With s heavy sigh, the old man put his pen to the 
paper. 

Then, with the rapidity of desperation, and much in the 
same state as a man is when he commits suicide — when 
he dreads to think — he signed his name. 

Bnt the very instant be finished forming the last stioke 
his unatural brother placed a pistol to his head, and drew 
the trigger with the rapidity of lightning ! 

CHAPTER CCXXXVII. 

DICE TURPIN HAS YET A GREAT DEAL OF TROUBLE WITH 

HIS FOES, WHO ARE DETERMINED NOT TO GIVE UF 

THR PURSUIT. 

There was a flash, and a puff of white coloured smoko, 
succeeded, without the elapsion of a second, by a loud 
report. 

The old man was dead ! 

So suddenly was this horrid deed performed. 

So rapidly had it been carried out, that Diek Turpin, 
prompt to move as bo generally was, for a moment stood 
aghast. 

He had never dreamed of so much perfidy. 

He had had his doubts and suspicious of the stranger in 
the cloak, hut he had not thought so badly of him as 
that. 

Could anything more treacherous be conceived ! 

From the manner in which the deed was done, it must 
have been premeditated. 

As soon as he had recovered somewhat from the 
sudden shock of astonishment he had received, Dick half 
stfrted forward. 

But ere he could achieve his intention of rushing into 
the room, and confronting the murderers and their victim, 
something else occurred which immediately had the effect 
of arresting his footsteps. 

Bang— bang — bang. 

Such was the sound which came with sudden and start- 
ling distinctness from the front door, which had been 
struck by some heavy instrument. 

Bang — bang — bang. 

The intention was to batter down the door. 

But if the sound had the effect we have described upon 
Dick Turpin, who knew perfectly well to what cause to 
assign it, what effect could it have had upoi the guilty 
wretches in the inner room ? 

They moved confusedly. 

There was but one resource open to Dick. 

That was, to ascend the stairs. 

Ho did so before those in the room had recovered them- 
selves. 

A panic seemed to have been struck into their guilty 
breasts. 

Bang — bang — bang. 

Whatever little noise Dw Juipia might have made In 
moving, was effectually drowned by the revf rberations of 
the heavy blows as they echoed and re-echoed through the 
deserted mansion. 

Dick Turpin at once came to the conclusion that his 
pursuers, who had been forgotten, had ascertained in some 
way whereabouts hi was concealed. 

They had attacked the house. 

Never could their presence have been mo tt too {mo- 
tune. 

At least, Dick thought so. 

He had, as we have seen, taken a deep interest a ih* 
actors in the scene we have depicted. 
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He would hare liked to have seen the termination of it, 
tad used his owe endeavours to right the innocent. 

Now however, there seemed to he hut little ohance of 
his doing so. 

But one thing remained for him if he wished to remain 
uncap to red. 

And that was to fly. 

To leave the mysterious bouse, and this strange mystery 
within it, to elucidate themselves 

The discovery of what had taken place would no doubt 
create a diversion in his favour. 

The reader does not require to he told which he con- 
sidered to be the most important to himself. 

It was to make his way with all speed from that ill- 
omened spot. 

But how wan he to do it t 

The roof. 

That was the thought that darted into hU mind in- 
stantaneously. 

But how was he to reach it ? 

He was unacquainted with the upper portion of the 
house. 

He war in darkness. 

Or nearly so. 

The only exceptions were when he happened iso he near 
• window, through which some glimmering of night light 
penetrated. 

He had fo a guide the nature of the stairs he had 
ascended, and he was well enough acquainted with the 
interior of houses to know that the upper flights do not 
differ materially from the lower. 

Before, however, he had well reached the third landing, 
his ears were assailed by a terrific crash. 

The front door was down. 

His pursuer! would now soon be close upon his heels. 

He would fain have lingered, though, in order to learn 
what effect the discovery of the murder would have upon 
them, and whether the three men wonld escape or be 
apprehended. 

But a consideration for Ids own safety precluded all 
idea of this, so he was forced to continue bis ascent. 

And ts he went higher, he remembered, with an un- 
comfortable spirit, what great difficulty he had had in 
effecting an entrance. 

Was >.t not only reasonable to argue from this that he 
would experience an equal amount of trouble in leaving it ? 

But, not allowing himself to ho disheartened by this 
idea, he bnrried on. 

From the wound in his shoulder he felt bnt little pain, 
which was mainly to be attributed to the skilful manner 
in which he had bandaged it. 

Hie ankle-joint, however, had swelled to more than 
double its usual size, and entirely filled his huge top boot, 
so that every time he moved it was at the expense of a 
great deal of anguish. 

At length, he reached what he had no doubt was the 
topmost story in the house. 

But the place upon which he stood was darker than any 
other part of the staircase, and he was consequently unable 
to perceive whether there were any indications of a trap- 
door in the roof above him. 

Groping hastily round the wbI's, ha came to a door, 
which he raimediately opened. 

While his hand was upon the knob, a terrible uproar 
came to his ear3 from the lower part of the house. 

There was a confusion of voices, and the hasty trampling 
of feet. 

Aware as he was that he had no time to lose, yet he 
could not control the impulse to run to the balusters and 
peep over. e£ 

The sounds still continued, and he had little doubt the 
body of the murdered man had been discovered. 

Lights flashed npon the walls, and it was not long 
before he found those who carried them were ascending. 

But he was yet in doubt whether those persons who had 
tnade so forcible an entrance were really his old pursuers 
from the palace 

Once more, then, crossing the little landing, he passed 
through the door which he h»d just before opened, and 
closed it after him. 

The key he felt was on the outer side, so he pulled it 
oet and rapidly locked himself in. 

Taming, he saw he stood in a chamber of vory limited 
dimensions. 


[ Facing him was a window, and, from having been eo 
long in the dark, the little light that came in was 
enough to enable him to distinguish the outlines of the 
walls. 

It appeared destitute of furniture 

But it was merely by a glance whicn he oast r&tsnd him 
that he noted these things. His uttenOdn was instantly 
riveted upon the window as the most likely means of 
escape. 

Treading very softly, for he did not weak 4a betray his 
whereabouts, he reached it. 

The panes were of that kind then almost exclusively in 
use. 

That is to say, small, diamond-like in shape and set in 
lead. 

It opened, of course, in the usual old-fashioned manner, 
by swinging back upon two vertical hinges, and not by 
eliding up in a groove. 

It was fastened, bnt it gave him no trouble to turn 
the little buttons at the top aud bottom by which it was 
secured. 

Then the casement swung silently open. 

Dick looked out. 

As he had quite anticipated, he found himself at the 
back of the house, and with St. James’s Park before 
him. 

Hie eye wandered over the huge green inclcsure, but, 
so far as he could tell, there was nothing either suspicious 
or remarkable to he seen. 

The pursuit of him had eitho: been abandoned, or else 
his foes were at that moment in the hour-* 

We may as well set all doubts at rest by saying hers 
that those who had broken in were not the persons who 
had chased him through the park, but a body of ordinary 
police-officers. 

Their presence can he easily accounted for. 

The stranger and his two companions, before they ven- 
tured to approach the house, took a long look around and 
about them, in order to make sure that they were observed 
by no one. 

Having satisfied themselves in this manner, they boldly 
crossed over, and stood concealed in the shadow of the 
doorway, which was of a curious and antique fashion. 

Then they had entered, as we have recorded. 

But it so happened, and it really was about as wonder- 
ful a thing as could well happen, they were seen by a Bow- 
street police-officer. 

He had been out upon some special service, and was 
returning, when by chance he saw three dim shadowy 
figures cross the street, and disappear in the doorway of 
the haunted house. 

This circumstance in itself looked a simple one enough, 
hut not only was the behaviour of the men cxcitive of 
suspicion, but the officer well knew the house to he un- 
inhabited and haunted. 

He was, however, of rather a matier-of-fact turn of 
mind, and he came at once to the conclusion that he had 
discovered a very important thing indeed. 

With great presence of mind, then, he had shrunk back 
into the shadow of the houses, and arrested his footsteps, 
in order that the mysterious individuals should not take 
the alarm. 

When he had waited what he considered was a proper 
length of time, he left his place of concealment, and ap- 
proached the door. 

It was closed, and presented no signs of having been so 
recently opened. 

The office’' placed his ear against the panel. 

All w&3 still. 

But, feeling certain that he had not been deceived in 
what he saw, although there were now no indications of it, 
b» fastened off at full speed to procure assistanoe- 

CHAPTEE CCXXXVIIL 

tHE OFFICERS OF POLICE PURSUE THE MURDERERS, AND 

A RATHER LUDICROUS MISTAKE IS MADE RY DICKS 
- FOES FROM THE PALACE. 

It was during his absenco upon this errand that the 
Btrangc interview between the half-brothers took place. 

■ Had the officers arrived a little earlier than they did. 
tfiv awful and cold-blooded murder would doubtless Lava 
| been prevented. 

But fate bad decreed it otherwi«9. 
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Just as <bey reached the portal, the clear, ringing report 
of the pistol reached their ears 

This was enough to warrant them in taking rather nacro 
energetic orMoedings than they wonld otherwise have 
done. 

They nattered down the door. 

This done, they stood for a moment, in listening atfiteies, 
in order to learn in what portion of the house t'.is dis- 
turbance was taking place. 

Sounds came very clearly to their ears from above. 

They bounded up the stairs, therefore, with all possible 
speed. 

All were provided with lights, which they held in their 
left hands. 

Guided hy a hasty ejaculation, they proe-easd to the 
room on the second floor, in which the murder had been 
committed. 

They pushed open tho door, which still stood ajar, and 
enjfcered in a body. 

The first thing they perceived was a doe? £n front of 
them. 

In the general rush forward which all made to reach it, 
one stumbled over the prostrate body of the old man, 
which had not been noticed, and fell heavily to the floor. 

In a moment their lights were turned upon the spot, 
and then the hideous object was fully brought to vieiv. 

Their comrade was assisted to hta’feet. 

•“ Never mind the body,” he cried ; “ bat look rite? the 
murderers, or else they will escape.” 

“ Which way shall w e go ? ” 

. Some on the landing outside, to see that no one gees 
up or comes down tho stairs, and the remainder through 
yoiider door, which is the' way I fancy they have taken.” 

As soon as these words were spoken, the officers 
divided themselves into two portions. 

The officer who had given the instructions what to do, 
and assumed the office of chief, choose himself to go 
through the door. 

They found upon passing through it, that it led into 
another chamber similar to the one they had jnst left. 

Another doer led out of it to a small staircase. 

Down this, they rushed with the utmost precipitation. 

At the time that house was built the principle of 
malring.two staircases was much more generally adopted 
than it is at the present day. 

The stairs loading from the hall was what was called the 
grand staircase. 

The other, the secondary one, which was used hy the 
domestics in the establishment! 

It was down this latter one, then, that the officers 
precipitated themselves in search of the murderers. 

Tho bottom was reached in an incredibly short space 
cf time. 

A gush of cool air came to their faces, which showed 
them that a means of exit must be Bomewhere doss at 
hand. 

And in fact a little door was found, which, when they 
passed through, they discovered led into a narrow passage. 

Pursuing this, they came to the garden at the hack 
of the mansion, looking into St. James’s Park. 

They hud made good speed, for on looking before 
them, two men were jeen effecting a hasty retreat over 
the palisades. 

“Halt! or we fire,” shouted tho officers, has tea eg 
forward ; “ surrender, or you are dead men ! ” 

But their words were qnite unheeded. 

Before, however, they could descend, tho offirer? fired a 
volley of pistols at them. 

Groans and shrieks mingled with the discharge. 

But ns coon as the smoke cleared away, nothing vAa to 
bo seen of the men. 

They' had merely fallen upon the hard i rad Cm the 
other side, and were too severely hurt to be able to escape. 

Here they were quickly captured. 

They were the two accomplices — the principal fiad suc- 
ceeded in making an escape. 

But only temporarily. 

The different exits to tho park were, as wC know, sinttly 
guarded, and tliere was no chance of leaving the enclosure 
hy the ordinary means of egress. 

The two men had neither received a dangerous wound 3 
they were, indeed, more frightened than hurt. 

The blood, however, was stanched, and handewfis placed 
epen their wrist". . 
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Hot knowing that the gates had been closed, and not 
being able to hear any sounds of footsteps, no attempt 
was made to search for the third person who entered the 
house, as they believed that such a search eould only 
prove vesdtless. 

Content with their prey, they returned to the house, is 
order to regain their companions on the landing. 

Leaving, however, these and Dick for a little while, ws 
i will devote a word or two of very norcssar® explanation to 
the man in the cloak. 

When he heard the heavy blows strucs: upon the door, 
he guessed in a moment that, by some unforeseen means 
or other, all had been discovered. 

The suddenness, however, with which the intelligence 
had come upon him, deprived him for a minute or two of 
all power of action. 

Then, recovering himself, h 9 called to the men to follow 
hhn. 

By his actions, it wonld appear that he was intimately 
acquainted with the interior of the house. 

Without hesitation, he made his way to the door on the 
opposite side of the room. 

It was fastened, but he quickly had it open. 

lie did not stay to cee whether his followers closed it 
after them or not, but rushed down the stairs and oat into 
the gp.rden. 

With an sgility that no one would have thought he pos- 
sessed, he leaped the palisades, and alighted on his feet in 
Birdcage-walk. 

Nothing but instant flight, lie considered, wonld save 
him. 

Anticipating no difficulty in leaving the park, he ran at 
foil speed in the direction of the Horse-guard 3 . 

He heard the report of the pistols, and guessed that his 
followers had been made prisoners. 

A curse escaped his lips, for, next to preserving his own 
freedom, be wished to insure theirs. 

It was in their power to reveal some very disagreeable 
secrets, which he preferred should be kept from the light 
of day. 

He had no chance of rescuing them, he knew, and 
therefore did not make the attempt. 

His original intention had been to make his way into 
Whitehall through tho Horse-guards, but upon nearing 
this place, he caught sight of several officers on duty. 

This induced him to alter his mind. 

There was the narrow passage at Spring-gardens, 
which wonld answer his purpose quite as well, if not 
better. 

Hurejing along in the darkness, he directly afterwards 
came in sight of the Mall, or broad-walk through the 
Park, leading from Cliaring-cross to Buckingham-palace. 

To his dismay, he saw, at no very great distance^ 
several figures moving rapidly. 

He could distinguish them because they carried torches, 
which made them look like dim spectres. 

By their manner, he could tell they were searching for 
some one or something. 

Who could it be but himself P 

He jumped to the conclusion no one. 

A desperate effort must therefore be made to get free. 

They did Dot see him where he stood — for he had come 
to a halt when he first caught eight of them— he felt 
pretty sure. 

He must take care that they should not do sc now. 

A person less intimately acquainted with the position 
of the different objects in the park than he was would 
never have been able to direct their eteps so unerringly to 
the point he wished to reach. 

That poirt was the gato leading out into Spring-gardens. 

Little did he dream how blindly he was rushing on to 
his own capture — what pains he was taking to effect it. 

Skulking along in the shadow of the trees, in order that 
he e’nould not ho perceived, he came a* length to a place 
where it was no longer possible to do tUs. 

‘ He reached the gate. 

In the deep daikness he did not notice tout the gate 
was cloiad, or if he did thought nothing of it, making sure 
that it wonld be opened at his command. 

Ho was doomed to be wccfully deceived. 

He darted forward. 

No sooner did he dc so, thau the sentinel on guard, 
who had heard his approach, and wisriv continued silent, 

■ ' rasped him hy the throat. 
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57tan he raised such an ontcry a3 won Id have readied j 
the en’-B of the party from the palace, liad they beeD at I 
thriee the distance they really were. 

On they came. 

The stranger made a desperate effort, to rslesas iuai'r-elf. 

But it was in vain. 

The sentinel at that time on duty happened to fca the 
strongest man in the whole regiment. 

Powerful as he was, the stranger was but a child in ills 
grasp. 

Then the others came np. 

" he police-officer, with a cry of wild exultation, clasped 
the struggling prisoner round the breast, thus pinioning 
bia arms to Lis side. 

“ I’ve got him 1 ” he cried. “ IJurrah ! Nabbed at 
last! Hurrah! Capital! Tie him up, somebody ! Make 
caste ! ” 

Some rope was produced, and with this the stranger 
was bound very tightly indeed. 

“ Bring him along,” eried tho officer. “ Bring Lim 
along. I knowed I should have him ! Somebody call a 
coach, and I’ll have him taken to Newgate at once.” 

The. iron gate was flung open, and the whole party 
passed throngh it. 

It did not take them more than a minute to reach 
Charing-croea, and then they looked about them for a 
hackney-coach. 

CHAPTER CCXXXIX. 

THE STRANGER IS TAKEN TO NEWGATE, AND IB All BUT 

SET FREE, WHEN ANOTHER ARRIVAL AT THE PRISON 

TAKES PLACE. 

Op course the reader haa not failed to perceive the mis- 
take into whieli the pursuers of Hick Turpin Lad fallen. 

It seems at first sight rather remarkable that such 
should have been tbe case, but after a minute or two’s 
consideration, it will look extremely probable. 

In tbe first place, from the length of time the gates had 
been elosed, they felt pretty sure that there eould be no 
one in the park except the person of whom they were in 
search. 

Then tho manner in whieh the stranger had been 
caught, all looked as though it was their prey. 

He had also favoured them in a great measure, and 
helped to fix the deceit in their minds, for when he began 
to run, feeling bis cloak a very great incumbrance, he un- 
fastened the little clasp at tbe throat, and allowed it to 
fall on the ground beside him. 

A puff of wind scon afterwards blew off his large felt 
hat. 

It rolled away into the darkness instantly, and I 19 made 
no attempt to recover it. 

The dress which his cloak concealed was, as Diek had 
seen, composed of tho richest materials, and, as might he 
expected from that fact, was made in a fashionable 
manner. 

In general appearance, therefore, as ho was a rout the 
earae height as the highwayman, he did not greatly differ 
from him. 

His hat was off, and his hair partially bid his face. 

The remarkable black-looking beard, too, had disap- 
peared, which showed it was a false one. 

Under ali these eireumstanoes, and bearing in mind 
that the only light they had was such as tbe torches 
afforded, tho surprise which their blunder at first excites 
gradually passes away. 

Not the faintest breath of suspicion rested on tho minds 
of any of the party. 

Indeed, the question of whether this was really tfie 
man they sought never entered the heads of ono of 
them. 

Tho elation of the officer at his having been so for- 
tunate as to capture tbe celebrated Hick Turpin, was very 
great, and manifested itself in a very extraordinary 
Bliincai'. 

^ At that busy spot they baa not long to wnV;, late as 
the hour was- *“Eore a hackney epaeh made ite aouoar. 
K.ce. 

Tbe driver was Bailed, and the vehicle with eomoi 
difficulty brought to a standstill near the kerb-stone. I 

The door was then opened, and the prisener, who 
said not a word, was thrust inside in uo very geuilc , 
manner, J 


Of course, he thought it strange that his foes should be 
so close npen his track, but a guilty conscience needs no 
kennser, and he, therefore, did not ask the motive of his 
Captivity. 

“ Where to ?” asked tho driver, gruffly. 

The officer hesitated a moment, and than mswersd — 

“ Newgate!” 

Tho reason of his hesitation was (his. 

The great city prisou was only used_ for the detention of 
such prisoners as had been duly committed by a magistrate 
to take tbeir trial at the sessions. 

This rule was, however, at times departed from, and 
tho officer thought the present occasion sufficiently im- 
portant to warrant his departing from it now. 

Several warrants had, from time to time, been issued 
for the apprehension of the notorious highwayman, and 
one thing that influenced tho officer was, that no prison 
could be so secure as that. 

To be sure, not very many years hack, the celebrated 
Jack Sheppard had made his escape from it, but then he 
was the only person on record who had performed so 
incredible a feat. 

The driver, as scon as he received the order, whipped 
up his sleepy cattle, and drove straight to his desti- 
nation. 

Those acquainted with London, of course know that 
tho distance between Charing-cross and the Old Bailey 
is not very great, but still it takes time to pass over the 
ground. 

At a shuffling sort of trot, then, the horses made their 
way along the Strand and Flea*-street, and up Ludgate- 
hill. 

There was no light in the inside of the coach, so ihs 
mistake was not likely to be discovered there. 

The officer was seated by tho side of tho prisoner. 

Major Nicholson sat opposite. 

The others had elimbed up on the roof, while not a few 
ran along by the side of the coach, which they were able 
to do without very greatly exhausting themselves. 

At length the gloomy walls of Newgate were reached. 

A thundering peal was delivered with the knocker upon 
the door through which prisoners ware admitted. 

Since the dismission of Mr. Tapuer, and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Cawthom in his place, several improvements 
in the prison regulations had been made. 

All those men who had been found derelieting from 
their duty in any way, or exceeding it, bad been sum- 
marily dismissed. 

Consequently there was almost a hew set of officials in 
the prison itself, though not many changes had taken place 
among the officers themselves. 

That some alterations had been made could have heon 
seen by any one who was acquainted with the manage- 
ment of things under the old code, for the door was 
opened immediately. 

Without much trouble, the prisoner was got out of the 
coach, and escorted to the vestibule. 

Morning was not very far distant, bat still it was quite 
dark and night like. 

The only illumination that there wes in the vestibule 
proceeded from an oil lamp, the rays from which were of 
a very dim and sickly character indeed. 

The result of this was that neither the officer nor Majoi 
Nicholson found out the mistake they had made. 

“ Where’s the governor ? ” roared the former, in a voice 
of the utmost importance. “ Where’e the governor ? ’’ 

“ In lu3 blessed bed, I hope, and fast asleep,” replied 
the man on the lock. 

“ Go and wake him, then, and tell him to eome here 
immediately, as I have a prisoner of the utmost im- 
portance to give into his charge.” 

“ I’m on the lock, and it’s more than my placo is worth 
to leave it till my time’s up.” 

“ Where’s some one who can go ?” 

“Why, there’s Jinks somewhere about, tiii Jink®. 
Where are you ? You’re wanted.” 

This man, who had been to some other part di 'id-3 
prison, hearing himself called, made his appeaianee. 

“ Wot’s tho row ? ” 

“ Mr. Cawthome is wanted. Go ami call him/’ 

Tha man, who seemed of rather a surly nature, midis 
no reply, but at once set off upon his errand. 

( About ten minutes elapsed, and then the (jOTSmOi 
made his apueawoca- 
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“ Mr. Cawthorne,” said the officer, “ you won’t grumble 
when you know vchat v ou have been called up for."’ 

“ What is it ? ” 

“At last — I may say it last — I have succeeded iu doing 
what so many others have tried and failed to do. Ears 
is Dick Turpin, the highwayman, for the first tints a 
prisoner within the walls if Newgate.” 

“ Dick Turpin ! ” ejaculated the governor. 

“ Dick Turpin 1 ” echoed the prisoner, in tones of the 
greatest surprise. c Dick Tnrpin ! My line fellows, you 
have made somo mistake. I am no more Dick Turpin 
than you are.” 

“Ha! ha! ha I Very good! Ha! ha! ha!” laaghed 
those assembled. 

“ That dodge won’t do, Dick,” said the officer. " Lor’ 
bless yon, we are not quite so green.” 

“ Green or blue,” said the stranger, “ I toll you I am 
not Dick Turpin.” 

“ Ah ! well, it don’t much matter.” 

“ The devil it don’t. How do you make that out.” 

“ Why, you will have an opportunity of proving your 
identity, that’s all." 

“ ISut I protest against this,” cried the stranger. 
“ Call who you like, I tell you I’m not Dick Turpin." 

Something in the tones of his voice sounded rather 
unfamiliar to the ears of Major Nicholson, and, in spite of 
himself, he felt the disagreeable conviction creeping over 
him that he had made some dreadful mistake. 

“ More light,” he cried. “ More light. I will soon set 
this matter at rest.” 

“Lor’, sir! yon needn’t take the trouble. There isn’t 
no doubts to set at rest. However, here’o my bull’s-eye 
lantern.” 

With these words on his lips, the officer produced the 
article mentioned, and handed it to the major, who 
removed the slide with a nervous hand. 

Then he allowed the broad, bright ray of light to fall 
full upon the prisoner’s face, who bore the examination 
unflinchingly. 

But the very first glance was sufficient to confirm the 
major’s worst suspicions. 

The man they had with so much trouble made prisoner 
was not the man they wanted. 

The offices- who had so congratulated himself upon his 
prize made the same discovery at the same moment. 

He was too much astounded and overcome at first, but 
at length he broke out with — 

“ Oh ! blow me tight, here’s a go ! ” 

“ Come, come,” said Mr. Cawthom, who was not in the 
most amiable of tempers at having been called out of his 
warm bed on a cold night, “ what’s the meaning of 
this?” 

The officer looked dreadfully ohapfallen. 

The major replied for him — 

“ We have made an unfortunate mistake. Thii is not 
Dick Turpin.” 

The stranger 6miled triumphantly. 

Then the officer spoke. 

_ “ That may or may not be ; hut there’s something pecu- 
liar about the whole affair, end quite enough to warrant 
our detaining him on suspicion.” 

“ Do so, at your peril,” said the stranger. “ Release 
me at once, or you shall pay dearly for this night’s 
work.” 

There was something very authoritative in the manner 
in which he spoke. 

“ What shall 1 do, Mr. Cawthom ?” 

“ If you are sure he is not the person you catac, you 
ought by all means to let him go free, after apologisii^; $jr 
the treatment he has received.” 

“ I will waive the latter part if yon will let roe £ro-i ai 
once,” said the stranger ; “ for the time I have lost is of 
the utmost importance to my own interests.” 

“ In” began the governor ; but what he was going 

to say is unknown, for he was interrupted by a violent 
hanging at the prison door. 

CHAPTER CCXL. 

ma OEHCESS CHASE DICK TUUPIN OVES THS E-iiOiP 
TOPS. 

What ensued upon the knocking at the door must be Jell 
to another chapter, for we feel it is quite time we returned 
to the adventures of the oiiief character iu this history. 


A portion of the officers had stationed themselves -,7-ru 
the Sanding on the second floor of. the haunted mansion, 
in order to see that no one made his escape. 

Casting their lights around them, they slickly dis- 
covered the trace of footsteps. •' 

When Dick ascended the stairs, he bid ccL'ced ho trod 
upon some soft, yielding substance. 

But what that substance was he did not pause to 
inquire, though it would have been quite as well if he had 
done so. 

The soft substance was dust. ' 

Dust collected in such incredible quantities that it lay 
as thickly as snow. 

Like snow, too, it retained the impression of every 
pressure. 

The officers then discovered upon the upper flight of 
stairs such indications as left no doubt upon their minds 
that some one had ascended only a short time before 
them. 

Having made this discovery, they deputed the office of 
guarding to one of their number, and hastened np the 
stairs in pursuit. 

That they should fall into the mistake of supposing 
that the footsteps were those of on9 of the three men who 
had been seen to enter was natural enough. 

Every stair bore the impress of the same boots, so it 
was the easiest matter imaginable to follow tne track. 

Up, np they went, until at length they reached the 
place where they terminated altogether — namely, at the 
door of the room which Dick had entered and secured 
after him. 

Nothing was heard from the interior, and they imme- 
diately set about battering the door down in the same 
manner as they had the other one. 

At the very first blow it gave symptoms of yielding, so 
it scon fell upon the door. 

Dick had opened the window when hs found the men 
were really after him, with a view to making his escape 
by its means. 

But this, he found, would fc9 very difficult and dan- 
gerous. 

Upon looking out, he saw that he was indeed at the 
top of the house, hut the window, instead of looking out 
upon the tiles, as attic windows usually do, was flush with 
the building. 

Casting his eyes upwards, he saw that the top part of 
the window was immediately beneath a stone parapet or 
coping, which seemed to run completely round the 
building. 

It was just possible, he thought, by standing upon the 
window-sill, to reach the edge of this parapet. 

Then, having done this, he felt pretty sure of his own 
power to draw himself up and over it fairly on to the roof 
of the mansion. 

But the danger was immense. 

Still his enemies would have all the greater difficulty in 
reaching him ; and should he stay where he was, he must 
inevitably die or be captured. 

Of the two alternatives he would have chosen the first, 
and he would rather have received his death by a fall 
from the top #f the house to the bottom, than at their 
hands. 

Accordingly he resolved to run the risk, being comforted 
with the assurance that death was all he could meet 
with. 

This feeling inspired him with a kind of desperate 
daring, which not a little helped him to prosecute hia 
perilous undertaking. 

Mounting on to the window-sill, and holding tightly one 
half of the casement for support, he carefully and slowly 
got to an upright position. 

Then shifting his grasp from the side to the top of the 
window, he steadied himself. 

It was just when he had reached so far lha* the door 
showed unequivocal symptoms of giving way. , 

But he did not allow this circumstance to unnerve at 
i flurry him for a moment. 

; When he was balanced he moved one hand, and ex: - 
ported himself with the other. 

The one at liberty he raised above his head as high as 
| he possibly could. 

To his joy, he found that he could just take hold «f ISi 
edge of the stonework. 

Still his grasp was on insecure one. . 
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The leasr thing would destroy his equilibrium. 

And should the coping-stone give way beneath his 
weight, which was no improbable event, nothing could 
save him from utter destruction. 

This was sufficient to dismay even the boldest heart, 
but Dick Turpin was undauuted. 

He clutched the edge of the stone as tightly as the 
muscles in his fingers would allow him. 

He had then the most perilous part of his task to per- 
form. 

And that was to release his hold upon the window, 
trusting entirely to the one ho had upon the parapet, 
and raise that arm to a level with the other. 

But pressing himself against the wall as close as he 
could, he succeeded iu doing this. 

Then his course was comparatively easy 

Exerting all his strength, and giving a slight upward 
impulse to his body, he raised himself until his breast 
was on a level with the topmost edge of the parapet. 
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I He then, with little difficulty, got one leg up, and 
! finally rolled on to the roof iu safety. 

1 But he did not perform the feat quite quiok enough 
! to throw the officers off the scent. 

| They saw with wonder the route he had taken. 

Every one placed too high a value upon his life to 
' risk it, by attempting to follow the adventurous high- 
1 wayman. 

The idea, however, simultaneously occurred to all of 
them that there must be a trap-door somowhere at hand, 
by which access could be had with speed and 
safoty, 

Nor were they disappointed, for in the ceiling over 
the lauding was the object for which they sought. 

Had Turpin possessed a light as they did, ho would 
have found it likewise, and used that mode of reaching 
the roof, but we know he was in the profoundest dark- 
ness. 

Some little delay on the part of the officers took jjiftC§- 
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owing to their inability to procure anything by whioh 
the trap-door could be reached. 

But at last this obstacle was overoome, and, with all 
the speed they could possibly make, they scrambled ont 
upon the tiles. 

But they had now little to guide them. 

Dick had got out five minutes before them, at the 
least. 

However, they made a guess as to the direotion he 
would most probably take, and set about searching for 
him with right good will. 

Dick, however, had made the most of his time. 

When he had accomplished his extraordinary and un- 
paralleled feat, he laid still upon the tiles for a few 
seconds to recover himself. 

Alive, however, to the necessity there was for imme- 
diate, action, he scrambled along the gutter in which 
he found himself until he oould go no further. 

liaising himself, he looked over the low stone wall, 
and found that he was divided from the next house by 
a chasm about four feet in width. 

The distance was not very considerable, but a leap 
would be no trifling matter. 

He looked down. 

Or rather strove to do so, for the thiok obscurity hid 
all things from his gaze at a depth of more than a few 
yards. 

Diok cast one glance behind him. 

His pursuers were not in sight. 

Here, then, was an unexpected opportunity of getting 
free from them. 

Without any more hesitation, he climbed up on to 
the parapet, and, standing on the top of the wall, made 
a spring npon the next house. 

He performed the distance safely, but alighted with 
considerable force — so much so, indeed, that he feared 
the roof would give way beneath him. 

But this apprehension proved groundless, and he 
crawled along much in the same fashion that he had 
done before. 

To his joy, however, he found he had no more such 
gulfs to cross. The houses were built in one solid 
block. 

Taking care to orouoh down so as to be out of sight, 
be crept on and on. 

He heard the Bounds of his pursuers on his track, and 
this warned him to be still more oareful not to make a 
noise, or do anything that would betray his position. 

Presently he came to the end of the street. 

He looked over, but oould see nothing by whioh he 
could acoomplish a descent. 

His heart now misgave him, and the reader can judge 
what a relief it was when ha found that the houses 
were oontinued at a right angle. 

The further the distance he placed between himself 
and his enemies, before he made any attempt to leave 
the roofs, the better he knew it would be for him, so 
he pushed on with still greater speed than before. 

Bnt after a while, when he found that his enemies 
were out of hearing, he cast about him for some meanB 
by which he could descend from his elevated position. 

A rope just then would have been of especial value to 
him, but as there was no probability of his obtaining 
one, it was no nse for him to think about that. 

He mast find some other mode. 

The mof t natural idea to occur to him was to seek an 
entrance through one of the numerous attic windows, 
but then he felt the great danger there was of raising 
an alarm if he should do this. 

But he could not see how he was to avoid it, so ha 
determined to run all risks, and trust to his luok, which 
certainly had befriended him already in a most sur- 
prising manner. 

When he made this resolution he saw an attic win- 
dow a few feet before him, and towards this he crept. 

On reaohing this, he ventured to peep through the 
window. 

But he did so very cautiously, for as there was no 
light in the room, of course auy one within it would 
immediately be able to distinguish his dark outline. 


CHAPTER CCXIil. 

AN ENTRANCE IS MADE THROUGH THE ATTIC WINDOW, 
AND A FRESH ADVENTURE BEFALS THE HIGHWAYMAN. 

Dick Turpin strained his vision to the utmost, but he 
oould see nothing. 

He listened at the same time, bnt no sounds came to 
hie ears. 

To be sure this was no great proof that the chamber 
was nnoooupied, bnt it Buffioed for Dick. 

Creeping still further, until he oame quite in front of 
the window, he slid his hand up it, to see whether it 
was unfastened. 

As he more than suspected, it was secure. 

Such a fastening, however, as it possessed, he knew 
very well he could undo without making much noise. 

Taking a pocket-knife from his pocket, he opened 
the largest blade, and, with the point of it, gently raised 
the lead round one of the panes nearest the fasten- 
ing. 

Having loosened it all round, he next proceeded to 
remove it from its setting. 

This was done skilfully and silently. 

Then, squeezing his hand through the contracted 
aperture, he undid the fastening. 

The oasement creaked open. 

Nothing iudicative of an alarm reached his ears. 

But he paused before he ventured to enter. 

After a short interval, however, finding the silence 
ooutinue, he cautiously got through the window into 
the room. 

To hie delight, he found not only was it nntenanted, 
but destitute of all furniture. 

In order not to leave so palpable an index to the road 
he had taken as the open casement would do, he dosed 
and refasteuei it. 

Then sought about for the door of the room. 

His intention was to try whether he could not descend 
the stairs without notice, and make his way out through 
the front door. 

At that hour of the night, when most persona would 
be in a deep slumber, there seemed to be a strong de- 
gree of probability this plan of action would succeed. 

The door of the room was composed of some kind of 
dark wood, and, as the walls were whitewashed, it 
showed out in strong relief. 

The only fastening it had was a rude kind of drop 
latch, whioh Turpin raised cautiously, and then allowed 
the door to swing open. 

Before him the darkness was most intense. 

“ I would give something,” he mnttered, “for the 
commonest rush candle that ever was made, bnt it is 
no good thinking about that ; I have no light, and no 
means of getting one.” 

That the head of the stairs must be somewhere olose 
at hand to where he stood he felt pretty certain, and 
he, after a moment's reflection, hit npon rather a clever 
expedient to ascertain their precise situation. 

He went down npon his hands and knees, and crept 
cautiously forward. 

It was well he took this precaution, for he found that 
he had been standing much nearer the top of the stair- 
case than he had imagined, and a heavy fall down them 
would not only have severely injured himself, but raised 
an immediate alarm. 

His great object was to get away from that house nn- 
ohserved. 

But fate had determined to place some obstacles in 
his path whioh would bs by no means easy to overoome. 

The first or top flight of stairs were, however, des- 
cended iu silence and safety. 

More than onoe, however, he stnmbled against dif- 
ferent things, but he did not make a loud enough noise 
to startle any one. 

Creeping steadily onwards, he reached, at length, the 
hall leading to the front door. 

A few steps now would lead him to freedom. 

But at that moment there came to his ears a sonnd 
like the opening of a door, and then the flashing of a 
light appeared upon the stairs. 

Some one was descending. 

Voices, too, became audible. 

Dick felt at once that it would be impossible for him 
to rnn to the door, and undo its fastenings unperoeived. 
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He knew not whether any of his foee were lurking 
ootside, but suoh a thing wua extremely probable. 

What was he to do ? 

He had no time to reflect or decide upon which was 
the beet course to pursue. 

A door was close to his right hand. 

It was ajar. 

It seemed to lead into a parlour of some kind. 

The interior was in perfect darkness. 

Likely enough he would find somewhere within it a 
■eoure hiding-place whioh would serve him for a little 
while. 

He slipped in. 

The door stood open just wide enough to allow him 
to do eo. 

The atmoephere within was of a genial warmth, and 
through the nbBourity he saw the dull red embers of an 
expiring tire. 

This seemed to indioate that its ooonpants had only 
recently quitted it. 

Hick noticed these things, but, at the s« oe time, paid 
particular attention to the persona he heard approaching. 

Step by etep they oame down the staircase, with great 
deliberation. By the voioes, Hick quickly found there 
were two of them. 

That they were male and female. 

That they were aged. • 

Upon reaching the foot of the stairs, they oame 
straight up the passage. 

A few rays from the light they carried penetrated 
the apartment in whioh Hick had taken refuge. 

Could it be possible they were coming towards it f 

That they intended to enter it ? 

If so, what an unfortunate and unlucky step it was 
for him to take t / seek shelter there. 

But there was no time for regret. 

The best thing he oould do was to hide himself at 
onoe, and trust to his luck. 

They were coming towards that door, it is true, but 
then it waB just as likely as not that they would pass it. 

Hiok made first for the window, in the hope of find- 
ing some curtains there, behind which he could con- 
ceal himself. 

Nor was this hope doomed to defeat. 

Some curtains were there, and, by the feel, long heavy 
ourtains, too. 

They were not drawn across the window, but hung 
in folds at the side of it. 

Choosing the one nearest the door, Hick slipped be- 
hind it, and arranged the foldB in such a manner as to 
effectually prevent any one suspeoting a person was 
concealed there. 

He wa* only just in time. 

Scarcely had the curtains ceased to flutter than 'the 
door was pushed open, and the old conple entered, 
carrying a light. 

The curtains, Hiok now found, were of a Bemi-traDS- 
parent quality, for he found, now the light was on the 
other side, he could see into the room with perfect 
plainness. 

The person who first entered was a venerable-looking 
man, clothed in a fashion that even then was quite ob- 
solete 

In his hand he carried a ourioualy-conBtructed lamp, 
whioh emitted a much greater amount of illumination 
than lamps at that time generally gave. 

He was followed at a vary short distance by a lady, 
asold,as venerable, and as strangely dressed as himself. 

Both were attired with that scrupulous exactness 
which was so noticeable in elderly people a couple of 
generations back 

Bnt what struok Hiok most, and attracted the chief 
part of his attention, was that upon the conntenances of 
both of them vas an expression of the utmost grief. 

That grief, however, was not of a violent or demon, 
strative kind. On the oontrary, it was subdued and 
chastened, as though the sorrow under whioh they 
laboured was of long continnance. 

That they were husband and wife, it did not require 
a second glanoe to see. 

There was that indescribable but unmistakable re- 
semblance between them. 

At a rough guess, the age of the old man oould not 
have been less than sixty years. 
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How muoh older he was, it would be hard to say, but 
there are some who assume a patriarchal look much 
earlier than others. 

HU wife was uot much his junior. 

They were speaking when they entered, and the first 
words Hick heard were those : 

“ It’s no good, wife— no good at all. I can’t help it. 
So don’t say another word. I have tried to rest, bnt I 
cannot — I cannot.” 

“ Calm yourself, John,” said the wife, gently and 
soothingly. “ Calm yourself, pray. Put the lamp 
down on the table, and 1 will stir the fire. Come, John, 
do.” 

The old man, with a trembling haud.plaoed the lamp 
upon the table, as ha had been requested, while hia 
wife stirred the embers together, and made them burst 
into quite a oheerful blaze After depositing the lamp, 
the old man, with a faint sigh, sank back into an arm- 
chair and covered his faoe with his hands. 

“ You are not going to weep, John, surely ?” said his 
wife, aa she peroeived the aotion, and drawing away 
the thin wasted hands as she spoke. “ Yon are not 
going to weep. Cheer up." 

The old man shook his head despondingly. 

“ I can’t help it, Martha,” he replied. “ You know 
it is always the same, and as each succeeding yea~ 
comes round, instead of my sorrow abating, it increases.” 

“ But you should try to bear up under your affliotion, 
John. It is wicked to repine, though, Heaven knows, 
our otobb is heavy enough to bear — I ” 

The kind-hearted wife’s voice failed her at this junc- 
ture, and she sobbed aloud. 

With a praiseworthy devotion she hadBtriven to ease 
the drooping spirits of her husband, and sunk herself 
in the attempt. 

It was now the husband’s turn to oonBole. 

He drew a pretty carpeted stool close to his ohair, 
and gently foroed his wife to Bit upon it. 

Then he smoothed her thin, silvery hair upon her 
forehead, as he had been wont to smooth it years long, 
long ago, when that hair was thick and glossy, and 
black as jet itself, and when that now oareworn and 
wrinkled brow vied with polished marble in its fair 
smoothness. He aooompanied the aotion with a smile 
bo wan, so sickly, and so sad, that it was more heart- 
breaking to look upon than bis grief. 


CHAPTER CCXLII. 

DICK TURPIN DISCOVERS THE CAUSE OF THE OLD 

COUPLE’S GRIEF, AND HIS HEART IS DEEPLY 

TOUCHED BY THEIR DEVOTION. 

There was something so peculiar about this old oonple, 
and something so mysterious in their grief, that Hiok 
became immediately interested in them. 

Above all, their kind and affectionate demeanour 
towards eaob other made a deep impression on his heart. 

It touched him aoutely, and when he witnessed their 
vain attempts to oonsole each other, he felt a disagree- 
able ohoking sensation rising up in his throat. 

The soene had the effect of pressing his own isolated 
state upon his mind. 

There he was, a foe to all men. 

His hand was raised against his fellow-creatures, and 
their hands against him. 

In the hour of tribulation there wae no one to oon- 
sole him or make his load of affliction lighter. 

But he banished these thoughts as much as he could, 
and fain would have escaped being any longer spectator 
of a scene that wae eo painful to his feelings. 

But this was quite out of the question, and, besides, 
a certain kind of fascination, a Btrange contradictory 
feeling, made him long to be away and yet desirous of 
learning more. 

“ My dear wife," continued the old man, in a broken 
voice, “ God blee a you for your kindness to me, and the 
meek spirit which enables you to sustain your heavy 
load of grief with fortitude and resignation. We are 
poor weak creatures. In spite of myself, whan this 
dreadful anniversary comes round, my spirits completely 
give way, and 1 cannot rest, slesping or waking.” 

“ 1 know that, John, and it show s how affeotionate and 
good a heart yours is, or it would not be so. We ought 
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not to repine, though, quite bo muohaB we do. Try, 
John, if for ouoe you cannot overmaster it.” 

“ I have tried, wife, and no one, not even you. knowB 
how hard. But my heart bleeda whenever I think of it. 
It seems to me as though the wounds would never 
heal." 

“ It is a long time Binoe tney were inflioted, but mine 
seam as poignant as at first.” 

“ So do mine — eo do mine ; and so you see, wife, how 
it is I cannot bear this dreadful night in the year to 
come round.” 

“ It is almost over now, John. In an hour or two we 
shall see the sun, and a new day will begm. You— you 
will be more cheerful then, will you not F” 

“ I will strive to be. But, oh ! wife, when I picture 
her — when I think how good — no, not how good — how 
beautiful she was — she was very beautiful, was she not, 
Martha P” 

“ Too beautiful, John,” replied the wife, as she burBt 
into a flood of tears. “ She was too beautiful, too happy, 
and — and ” 

“ Good, you would say. Yes, that is the word which 
your lips hesitate to utter. She was too beautiful to be 
good ; and yet, wife, do you know— — ” 

“ What, John P” 

“ Sometimes, when I reflect upon the past, I do not 
think her quite so much to blame— not quite so mnoh 
to blatne as I used to think she was in olden times.” 

“ Bless you, John. I believe, even now, if she was to 
return — if she was to kneel at your feet and entreat 
your forgiveness ” 

“ Hold ! hold I” cried the aged man, vehemently. “ Do 
not speak of such a thing, do not speak of it. You 
make me feel quite strange.” 

*“ I know how you feel, Johu. You would like to see 
her once more before your eyes for ever olosed in death. 
You would like to tell her that, deeply ae she has sinned 
against us, you forgive her. Am I right, John ?” 

There was no reply, butDiok saw the old grief-stricken 
man bowed his head still lower and lower, till his oheek 
rested against his wife’s forehead. 

It was a touohing scene, and hard indeed would that 
heart have been which could have witnessed it withont 
emotion. 

There was about them both all the fondness of early 
years. Their affection had been a lasting one, but, 
perhaps it was their deep and mutual grief whioh had 
served to knit them into closer bonds of union. 

Singly they would never have borne up against it, but, 
uuited as they were, the one sustained the other iu the 
hour when their affliction was the deepest, and thus the 
one alternately proved a support to the other, 

“John! John!” said the wife again. “You do not 
answer me. Tell me whether I am right. Do you think 
you could quite forgive her ? Do answer me.” 

“ I should, Martha. I never thought that 1 should be 
able to forget the paBt, and overlook it, but now I feel 
that 1 can do so. Ae you say, it would be a consolation 
of no slight description, if 1 could see her once more on 
this earth. Bnt why should we think of that? There 
— there is no hope for it !” 

“ I fear not,” replied his wife, gently. “ But yet I like 
to know that if she should come, you oould pardon her 1 
Tell me so agaiu, John.” 

“ Do you forgive her ?” 

“Do I ? Oh ! John, how can you ask me such a 
question P Where is the mother to be found who oonld 
not forget and willingly forgive the sine of her own 
daughter ?” 

“ Not you, Martha ! Yon have forgiven her long ago 
— I know that ; but my heart was hardened against her.” 

“And enough to make it, John, enongh to make it ; 
bnt yon are eure it is softened now F" 

“Yes, atjthis moment, should she come before me, I 
feel I oould grant her forgiveuess, nnaaked.” 

“ God bless you for those words, John ! Yon have a 
kind, good heart, What years of anguish she has caused.” 

“ Do not speak of that now. Lottlie past be forgiven. 
Oh 1 that I could see her ouce moro — only ones !” 

“ Your prayer, John, may be answered some day 1 
You should recolleot that we have never seen her siuoe 
she fled — have had no explanation from her. Who then 
can tell what arts were used, what means employed to 
wean her from ns ?” 


“As you 3f;y Sometimes I think we have been 
heavily bnt justly punished.” 

“ He w ao, John ?” 

“We thought too much of her. We exalted her by 
far too much— indeed, we almost worshipped her. She 
left us.” 

“ Yes, that is it ! I feel happier now. Do yon, 
John ?” 

“ I do.” 

“ It is because you have forgiven her. Yon can bear 
to talk now about what has always driven you mad. 
Can you not P” 

“ Do yon mean the past ?” 

“ I do.” 

“ I think I oan.” 

“ Do you know how long ago it is — sinoe — since ” 

“ Since she left her home, to throw herself into a 
villain'a arms P” 

“ Don’t speak like that, dear John ; you almost break 
my heart. But that is what I meant. Do you know bow 
long ago it is ?” 

“ Yes ; this very night is the thirteenth anniversary 
of the event.” 

“ Do you recollect that morning, John P Do not be 
isxoited, but let ns talk gently over the past. I found 
the letter, John ; yon remember she wrote it before she 
left us P” , 

“ Oh 1 God, yes— yes«! Too well I reoolleot all that 
took place upon that awful day ! It is written on my 
brain in characters of fire, which nothing will erase!” 

“ But forgiveness,” pleaded his wife, “ nothing bnt 
forgiveness. You told me you could forgive her.” 

“ Forgive me, Martha. Iam a weak-hearted and sin- 
ful old man.” 

“ But do you remember that letter P” 

“ Why P” 

“ You read it ?” 

“ I did, and was not blinded by the wordB ; but almost 
— almost.” 

“ You have never seen it since that morning, have 
yon, John P” 

“ Never.” 

“ Do yon know what beoame of it ?” 

“ No j why do you ask p” 

“Should you not like to see it once more, if euoh a 
thing was possible ? To once more hold in your hands 
that which she last touched before she left ns 1” 

“ Wife — wife !” 

“ What, John P” 

“ You have not got that letter !” 

“ I have indeed, John. I have never parted with it 
sinoe that dreadful morning. I have carried it in my 
bosom till it is almost worn out, and it is stained in 
many plaoes by tears ; for whenever I could fiud an op- 
portunity, I used to read it ; and never without weeping.” 

“ Martha ! Can it be possible that you have kept 
this to yourself — that you have had this ooneolation, 
and refused to allow me to share it with you ?” 

“ You are not angry, John P” 

“ No — no, not angry, but ” 

“ You know you never oonld bear to have that day 
allnded to, nntil to-night, and I am afraid that the sight 
of it would anger you.” 

I dare say it would — I dare say it would.” 

“ And so, you iree, I kept it a secret— the only seoret, 
John, that I have ever had from you.” 

“ Bless you, I believe you. But have you that letter 
now P" 

“ I have. I am never without it.” 

“ Let — let ” 

“ Let what P” 

“ Let me see it." 

“ Shonld yon like to do bo ?” 

“ I Bhould indeed.” 

“ Would it etill further soften your heart P” 

“ I think ao— I think so.” 

“ Then I will read it to yon.” 

“ Do so, Martha.” 

“ Yon can look upon the paper while I do so. Oh 1 
you cannot think how I cling to it. It is the only thing 
I have in remembranoe of her. Yon had all other things 
destroyed, and her bed-room door nailed np and covered, 
so that none shonld ever see or enter it,” 

“ I did all that, Martha,” 
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n But never mind now, John. Since that time we 
have never been able to see or hear anything of her. t 
wonder where she went.” 

“ You will break my heart. Cease, oh ! cease !” 

“ 1 think much upon the past-, and should like you to 
do the same ; we oould talk then about that, as we do 
about other things.” 

'• Ton are right, Martha ; but where is the letter f 

“ Hero, John. Yon see it is very much worn, but it 
is quite perfeat. I hare taken such care of it, for i 
thought perhaps it would be all we should ever see of her.” 

As the old lady spoke, she drew from her bosom a 
little parcel. 

Carefully taking off the cover, a folded letter was dis* 
closed, and this, with trembling lingers, she spread out 
upon her husband’s knee, while her tears fell thick and 
fast npon it. 

CHAPTER CCXLIII. 

WITH A LITTLE TROUBLE, DICK MANAGES TO GET 
OUT INTO THE OPEN AIR ONCE MORE. 

“ Take heart, Martha, take heart,” said the old man. 
“ You were going to show me how to be brave and firm. 
Come — come, read the letter !” 

“ With a great effort, the heart-broken mother snb- 
dned her emotion, and then began to read as follows : 

“My dear, dear parents, — What will you think when 
yon find I have gone, and when this letter falls into 
your hands ? I tremble when I think of it, but your 
anger, if there is any, will, I am certain, pass away 
when you read this expianatiou. 

“ I have had a secret from you, my dear parents. I 
have guarded it jealously, and even your affectionate 
eyes have failed to notice it. 

“ Could I have had my own way, it would never have 
been kept a secret, bn t let me relate what has taken place, 
and then I shall leave you to form your own conclusions. 

“Three weeks ago, my dear parents, while walking 
in the park, I was accosted by a yonng man — a gentle- 
man — handsome — noble — wealthy. 

“ He paid me many compliments, and we at last grew 
quite friendly. Before we parted, however, he most 
earnestly entreated me to keep secret what had taken 
place. I refused at first, but afterwards he persuaded 
me. 

“ I kept the interview a secret. I saw him again, 
and thee he told me that he was titled and wealthy— 
that he loved me. Bat he had friends, he said, who 
would oppose onr union, bnt that in a twelvemonth he 
Bhonld behi3 0 wn master, and independent of the world. 

“ He pressed me to wed him — wed him secretly, and 
keep the marriage a secret for twelvemonths only. At 
the end of that time he wonld own me as a wife. 

“ Then he told me his name and rank, but adj ured 
me to reveal it to no one. 

“ In fine, my dear parents, I have consented to wed 
him in the manner he proposes For twelvemonths I 
muBt bid you adieu. When that period expires, you 
will see me again, happy, and the wife of oue of Eng- 
land’s greatest nobleB. 

“ You will wonder muoh at this, my dear parents, and 
you cannot imagine how it dampe my joy that you can- 
not be at present the sharers of my good fortune, but 
the time I speak of will soon pass away, ami, until it 
does, I shall remain in the most absolute seclusion. I 
have promised that 1 will do so. 

" By the time you read this, my dear parents, I shall 
be a bride, and with no other cloud upon my pare and 
perfeothappinsss than that which I fear yonr displeasure 
will cast. 

“ Bnt pray pardon me and wait, and, in the end, you 
will Bee that all will turn out for the best. 

“ From your ever-loving daughter, 

“ Isabel.” 

A deep groan was the only comment which was made 
to this letter, and that was uttered by the bereaved 
father. 

We have chosen to give the letter in its entirety, and 
have not related the various interruptions which took 
place while it was being read 

The poor mother carried the paper to bar lips, and 
hissed it. 


What can exceed the love a mother has for her child ? 

“ She is a poor angel,” Bhe sobbed. “ It was very- 
very wrong of her to keep biicIi a secret, and allow her- 
Belf to be guided by her own inexperience.” 

“ She deceived us,” Baid the old man, with a slight 
tinge of bitterness in his words. “ She deceived ua.” 

“ But who knows, John, what arguments may have 
been used. You cannot tell. She ie wrong. She has 
sinned. But who is always right, and who is sinless ?” 

“ True— true.” 

“ Many excuses cau be made for her, John, rtlie never 
dreamt of doing harm, and never for a moment suBpeoted 
the villain who lured her from her home. That year 
has passed away, and twelve more years beside. We 
have never heard of her during all that long — long weary 
time. What must have been her feelings when she dis- 
covered how cruelly she bad been deceived P What may 
she not have suffered since, for she would have been 
afraid to oonie to us !" 

“ Peace— peace, Martha ! You maks me like a ohild.” 

Both wept. 

“ Where is she ?” moaned the mother, again ; “ where 
has she been all this long time P” 

“ Heaven only knows.” 

“ If her sin was great, her punishment has been ade- 
quate. But have yon never thought, John, that we 
were muoh to blame ?” 

“ No, I never thought that.” 

“ But we were.” 

“ How— how f £ know yonr kind heart will make 
every excuse for her you can poesibly think of.” 

“ It is not that, John ; bnt do yot remember how we 
brought her up ? We strove to keep her from all know- 
ledge of evil.” 

“ We did.” 

“ And that was where we erred. Pure and stainless 
herself, she never dreamt there ooald be treachery in 
another, or, at all events, between a smooth and frank 
exterior.” 

“ I see now — I see now." 

“ We ought to have taught her to distinguish evil from 
good, and shown her what a loathsome place the world 
was made through the influeuoe of the bad passions of 
humanity.” 

“ We ought, wife. I see the error now. We ought 
indeed.” 

“All the blame muBt not rest upon her, you know.” 

“You are right. I have done wrong, and added to 
my wrong doing. Wonld that I conld recall the past. 
I would have had all England searched until I found 
her ; but I was stubborn and obdurate.” 

“ You could forgive her now if she cams back P” 

“ Ah ! yes, my dear wife ; and, all through yon, I see 
at last, when it is too late, that I alone am to blame.” 

“ So — no.” 

“ Yon wonld fain excuse me.” 

“ None are perfeot and but hark !” 

“ What P” 

“ Did yon hear nothing ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Hark again.’ 

“ Did you hear something ?” 

“ Yea." 

" What, oh ! what ?” 

“ A moan as of some one in great pain.” 

“ HeavenB ! wife ! What can it mean ? My heart 
beats strangely. Now I bear it.” 

A half-moaning cry from Bomewhere olose at hand 
now came to their ears. 

A presentiment was on the old man’s mind that that 
sound had some connexion with their conversation. 

There was the same impression upon the mind of 
Dick Turpin also. 

“ Wh — what is it — what is it, John P” 

“ I don’t know, Martna. Hark 1” 

Again came the strange cry, but this time more wad. 
ingly than before. 

“ It comes from the street,” said the mother, with 
bated breath ; “ it comes from the Btreet. ’’ 

“ Let ns go to the front door, Martha,” added the old 
man, tremblingly ; “ let us go to the front door.” 

With these words on their lips, the aged conple slowly 
left the apartment hand in hand. 

No sooner had they got fairly out of sight, than Tnrpia 
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looked out from the curtain, behind which he was con- 
cealed. 

His face wore a serious look, suoh as had rarely be- 
fore appeared upon it. 

One could easily see how muoh he was affected by the 
simple and touching scene which he had witnessed. 

But, interested as he was, the desire to get away rose 
paramount above it, and that is why, as soon as they 
had left the room, he looked out from the curtain. 

He was, however, unable to see any means by whioli 
he oould effect a retreat. 

There was the sound of bolts being withdrawn and a 
lock shot back, for, of course, the door had been secured 
at night. 

Then followed the oreaking of hinges, which was 
eohoed by a scream. 

“ What can it be f” asked Dick. “ Ah, stop, I have 
an idea. How was it 1 did not think of that before ?” 

Aa he spoke, he slipped out of his place of conceal- 
ment, and approached the table on tiptoe. 

The lamp which the aged couple had carried was 
standing upon it, and burning brightly. 

They had not carried it to the front door. 

Familiar with the interior of their home as they were, 
there was no need for it. 

The reader will, perhaps, guess what idea had entered 
Dick’s mind. 

It wae to extinguish the lamp. 

Under cover of the darkness, he would then stand a 
better chance of getting away unperceived. 

He understood the mechanism of the lamp in an 
instant, and, by merely turning a screw, he put it out 
at onoe. 

Then he stood profoundly still. 

The darkness, contrasted with the previous light, 
seemed most intense — more so, indeed, than it was in 
reality. 

“ Bring her in, John,” he heard a voioe aay. “ Bring 
her in, poor dear thing. Who oan she be P Perhaps it 
may be our own lost one come back to ue, now that you 
have forgiven her.” 

“ It ie she !” cried the old man in a hyaterioal voioe. 
“ It is she ! I know it ! I know it !” 

“ Come this way, then. Why— why ” 

“What?” 

“ The lamp is out.” 

“Out P” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How extraordinary.” 

“ Quick, wife, quick. Light it again, and let ns look 
npon our poor lost one ! She moans ! She knows me I 
She put her arms around my neck, and presses her 
oold lips against mine ! Mercy ! Mercy ! My child ! 
Bless you, my child ! Bless you !” 

The old lady made her way back into the room, and, 
as she did so, Dick stole out into the passage. 

A gush of cold air came upon his face. 

Before him he could see the open door, and, upon a 
nearer approaoh, the dim and half-defined outlines of 
some person on the door-step. 

Cautiously he mads his way towards it. 

The old man, with what little strength he had, strove 
to raise some heavy burden. 

Diok’s heart, more than his eyes, told him that it was 
a female form. 

The flash of light from the lamp which the poor 
mother had succeeded in igniting, now shone upon the 
wall. 

Now was the time for action. 

He was close to the door. 

With one bonnd he sprang into the street, and, with- 
out pausing, ran hastily forwards, until he turned the 
first corner on his left. 


CHAPTER CCXLIV. 

DICK TURPIN OBTAINS A DISGUISE BY A SUMMARY 
PROCESS, AND DIRECTS HIS STEPS TO THE “ WHITE 
HORSE ” IN DRURY-LANE. 

“ This has been a night of adventure !” muttered Dick, 
as he looked around to gee what direction he ought to 
take “ but this last incident affeots me most. What a 
good-hearted oonple 1 I should not have feared to have 


thrown myself on their protection ; bat then, why 
should I bring oare and trouble under their roof P They 
have borne enough already. 

“ What blaok-hearted wretch could it have been, I 
wonder, who, by his sophistic arguments, persuaded 
her to leave her happy home? The tale is a dear one 
to ms, and not the leaBt strange part about it is that, 
after a lapse of thirteen years of unforgiveness, as soon 
as her father pronounoed her pardon, she had returned, 
as though the intelligence had been invisibly conveyed 
to her.” 

It will be seen by this speech that Dick jumped to 
the conclusion that the female form upon the doorstep 
was that of the erring and repentant daughter. 

There were many things, certainly, to induoe such a 
belief, but nothing amounting to a positive proof. 

If she had returned just at that moment, the coinci- 
dence was a strange one. 

And, although he had nothing to show it, Diok could 
not divest himself from the idea that the sconeof which 
he had just been a spectator had some connection with 
the murder in the haunted house. 

But whether this waB so or not, time alone oan 
avidenoe. 

The morning was now close at hand, and a dull gray 
light seemed to fall upon all things and give them a oold 
and ghastly look. 

By the aid, then, of this dim light, Dick looked about 
him. 

To his relief, he could neither see nor hear anything 
of his foes. 

But he wa9 too olose to the scene of his daring ex- 
ploit to feel safe, and yet he hardly knew to what place 
to proceed. 

Nor had he any distinct notion as to which would be 
the best direction for him to take. 

He presented altogether a very suspioious appear- 
ance. His clothes were dirty and torn. 

They were spotted with blood in many places, and 
over his shoulder was a crimson bandage. 

He limped too, as he walked, for his ankle pained 
him exceedingly. 

No doubt, by this time, a pretty aocurate description 
of him had been posted all over London. 

People would be on the look out. 

He would feel Bafer at the “ White Horse ” than any- 
where, but then how was he to reaoh that plaoe unob- 
served, and morning fast coming on P 

Old Matthew’s roof would only afford him a safe 
asylum if he was not seen to enter it. 

When he reached this point in his reflections, he heard 
a footstep approaohing him. 

Desirous to escape the observation of every one as 
much as possible, he shrunk baok into ths deep shadow 
of a projecting doorway. 

It might be a mere chance pasBengsr who was coming, 
and it might be a foe. 

He looked in the direction from which the traveller 
came, and in a little while distinguished him. 

He was walking at a rapid rate. 

Ab he drew yet nearer, Dick saw there was a certain 
military air about him, both in respeot to his walk and 
upright bearing. 

A long black cloak which he wore tended materially 
to favour the idea. 

It completely enveloped his form, and allowed only 
his boot-tops to be visible. 

On his head was the almost universally-worn, three- 
cornered felt hat. 

As he saw this person approaching, and noticed how 
completely ths cloak covered his form, hiding every- 
thing he wore, the idea struck him of what a capital 
thing it would be for him if he could obtain a similar 
piece of apparel. 

No sooner had this thought struck him, than he deter- 
mined to possess himself of the very identical oloak 
whioh the comer wore. 

He was upon the same aide of the way aa Diok was, 
and in a few minutes would pass the doorway in whioh 
he was concealed. 

But to take anything from so warlike a person would, 
most likely, be no easy matter. 

Diok, however, was not the man to trouble him self 
muob about that, 
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H< wanted the'oloak, and he made up his mind he 
would have it, and that, by boldness, too. 

He felt rapidly for tv hat weapons he had about him, 
but found the only thing he had got was a discharged 
pistol. 

His eword had been broken. 

Bat if the pistol was harmless, his enemy need not 
know it. 

Grasping it firmly in nis right hand, he waited. 

The stranger, not dreaming of an ambuscade, walked 
on unconcernedly. 

But, as soon as he was close enough, Dick sprang 
from his hiding-place, and, with unerring aim, caught 
him round the throat. 

"Silence!” cried Dick, impressively, almost before 
the stranger knew he was attacked. “ Silenoe ! (Jtter 
a cry, or do anything to cause an alarm, and you are a 
dead man.” 

A gurgling aonnd followed these words, and Dick, 
fearful if he continued the pressure, his adversary 
would ohoke, relaxed his graep a little. 

At the same time, he pressed the muzzle of the pistol 
against the strauger’s cheeks and said : 

“ I want your cloak. Give it to me without resist- 
ance, or you die. Your life now hangs upon a thread. 

I am a desperate man, and shall not shrink to take it.” 
The stranger endeavoured to nod his head. 

“ If you mean you are willing to let me have what I 
require, be it eo But beware how you play me false. 
No violenoe will than be offered. The oloak is all I 
require. It is of little value to you, eo give it up at 
onoe. If you are treaoherous your death be on your 
own head.” 

As he spoke, Dick relaxed his hold. 

But as he did so, he very dexterously unolasped the 
oloak, and, oatching the garment from the stranger's 
shoulders, threw it over his own person. 

“Now, sir,” said Diok, “you are free. I am much 
obliged to you, and, if you wish to know to whom you 
have lent your cloak, it is to Richard — commonly called 
Dick— Turpin, the highwayman.” 

Then, ere the military -looking individual could re- 
oovor his surprise, Diok hurried down the street, and 
was qniokly out of sight. 

He found the cloak was of first-rate material, and 
such as would be woru by any gentleman. 

He adjusted it properly, and fastened itatthe tbroat. 
It was trimmed with fur, and made very full, so that 
be could completely wrap himself up in it. 

Everything now that would have made him an objsot 
of suspioion was hidden from observation. 

He walked along rapidly. 

The streets were all but empty. 

At the dawning hour few people are abroad. 

Suddenly, upon emerging from a narrow street, he 
found himself close to Westminster Abbey. 

“I will make my way to the river-side,” he said, 

" and take a boat from thence to the Savoy-steps. 
That will suit me first-rate. I shall get to oid Matthew's 
without any one being the wiser ; and glad enough I 
shall be, for a little rest would be about as welcome a 
thing as I could tliiuk of.” 

With these words on his lips, Dick tookthe direction 
npon which he had determined. . 

The naarest point at which ha could make sure of 
finding a boat was at the foot of Westminster-bridge ; 
so it was towards that venerable and almost forgotten 
structure that he made big way. 

A few minutes enabled him to reach it, and, descend- 
ing a flight of stone steps on the east Bide of the bridge, 
made slippery by the recession of the tide, he saw be- 
fore him several boats waiting to be hired. 

He was quickly hailed by one of the watermen, who 
were always anxious, like cabmen are now, to have a 
well-dressed, distinguished-looking person for a fare. 

With all possible speed, Dick' stepped into one of 
the little vessels, and ordered him to row him to the 
Savoy-steps. 

The usual “ Ay, ay, sir,” followed his command, and 
pushing off from the steps, the waterman, by his long, 
steady strokes, made the boat glide over the surfaoe of 
the river at a rapid rate. 

The tide, too, waB running jut, whioh made their 
progress all the easier and swifter. 
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Eut when the prow of the boat touched against the 
Savoy-steps and Dick leaped from the boat, it was broad 
daylight. 

Taking care to draw the cloak closely around his 
form, and pulling his hat down over his face as much 
as possible, Dick took the shortest and most direct 
route to the “ White ilorse.” 

He saw no signs of pursuit, and nothing that looked 
suspioious, but for all that he did not relax his caution. 

Upon second thoughts, however, he determined cot 
to go to the front door, so he made a bit of a detour, 
and got into Stanhope-street. 

Then, turning to the left, he entered the narrow pas- 
sage whioh even now exists, and whioh is known as 
White Horse-yard. 

Straight up to the secret door he went, and pressed 
upon the hidden spring, which sounded a bell in the 
interior. He had hardly to wait a moment before the 
door opened. 

Old Matthew, in a state of the greatest uneasiness, had 
been on the watch for him, and his joy may be imagined 
when he found him standing there safe and sound. 

“ Come in,” he cried. “ Don’t linger. Quick! There 
may be pryiug eyes about.” 

Diok stepped in at once. 

The moment, however, that the door was closed, and 
before old Matthew had time to speak, he said — 

“ Black Bess ! Where is she ?” 

“ Safe, quite safe.” 

“Let me see her first, and I will tell you my adven- 
tures afterwards.” 

“As you will. This way. I never thought to see 
you back again !” 

“ Yet here I am.” 

“ Yes, here you are, nnd more by good luck than any- 
thing else, I take it.” 

“ I daresay that has a great deal to do with it, my 
friend.” 


CHAPTER CCXLV. 

MR. WRIGGLES TAKES HIS MEASURES FOR CAPTURING 
DICK TURPIN, AND SEIZES HIM IN STANHOPE-STREET. 
“Ah! well,” ejaculated the worthy landlord, as he 
threw open the cunuiugly-oontrived stable door, “ luok 
is a very fine thing, that’s certain !” 

“ You are right.” 

“ But, however, here’s your mare. Woe, Bess !” 

The landlord patted the noble creature affectionately 
on the neck. 

Dick, too, approached, and a faint neigh proclaimed 
that he was recognised. 

Of course, she was quite safe and properly attended to. 

Old Matthew had seen to her himself. 

But Dick always felt it to be a great satisfaction to 
know, from personal inspection, that such was theca>e. 

The landlord was exceedingly impatient to hear Tnr- 
pin’s adventures, so he hurried him off at once into the 
bar-parlour, where a good fire was burning, and where 
the landlord had been sitting awaiting his return. 

To satisfy him, then, Diok briefly gave him an outline 
of the incidents which have been already presented to 
the reader in detail. 

As soon as he spoke of his hurts, however, the land- 
lord insisted upon having them dressed, so he took Dick 
upstairs to a bedroom, and attended to them himself, 
for he had an excellent knowledge of all kinds of 
wounds, and knew how they should be treated. 

Whan this was over, the highwayman was completely 
exhausted, and laid down upon the bed to enjoy a few 
hours’ rest and slpep. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” old Matthew said. “ If anything 
goos wrong you shall have the alarm soon enough. 
Trust mo for that.” 

“ Many thanks.” 

“ Oh ! don’t mention it. A good sleep is the best 
thing you could possibly have, and when you wake up 
you will find something to eat beside you.” 

“ All right.” 

“ I shall go and have a turn in myself for a little 
while.” 

“ I should think yon want it,” 

“ I do, though, if you will believe me, I don’t take so 
much sleep as some do. I don't require it,” 
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“ Ah, well, my friend, I can go to sleep here in 
aeourity, f know. Good morning.” 

The landlord left the room. 

Dick turned over and over upon his bed. 

Somehow, although he was so exhausted, he could not 
Bleep. 

His brain was busy. 

It was ocoupied with many distracting things. 

There was his night’s adventures, his failure in what 
he had undertaken, Tom King and his absent comrades, 
all running one after another through hiB mind. 

At length he fell off to sleep, nor did he wake until 
the short winter’s day was drawing to a close. 

As the landlord had said, he found beside him both 
eatables and drinkables. 

To these he paid the first attention. 

Then, having satisfied the cravings of hunger, he saw 
that his old friend had been thoughtful enough to pro- 
vide him with a new suit of clothes, which were hang- 
ing on a chair-hack at the bedside. 

The highwayman then rose. 

His wound waB well bandaged, and the hemorrhage 
had entirely ceaeed. 

He had nothing to do now but to let it take its course. 

Having thoroughly washed himself, and gone through 
the various operations of the toilet, the change that he 
affected in himself was great indeed 

Indeed, he looked as he had looked of old, as he looked 
upon that November night when we first introduced 
him to the reader. 

Before he had quite finished attiring himself, old 
Matthew made his appearance. 

He was delighted with the change. 

“ Is all safe P” was Dick’s first question. 

“ Quite, I think.” 

“ You think P” 

“ Yes, there is a deuce of a hubbub about you !” 

“ About me P” 

“ Your name is in everybody’s mouth.’’ 

“ The devil !” 

“You may well say that. If yon want to save your 
neck, you’ll have to keep yourself remarkably snug.” 

Dick smiled. 

“ What are you laughing at p” 

“ Do you see how carefully I have dressed myself ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what pains I have taken with my toilet ?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ And what do you think induced me to do so P” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ You don’t P” 

“ Had you any special reason ?” 

“ I had.” 

“ What was it ?” 

“This, my friend : Blaok Bees is all right.” 

“ Eh 1 what P” 

“Of oourse she is. Well, Matthew, my frieDi, I am 
going out for a ride into the country.” 

“ No — no.” 

“ But I say, yes — yes.” 

“ You must be mad !” 

“ Why so ?” 

“You will be captured, to a certainty 

“I will take my risk of that. Now, Matthew, you 
have known me some time, and so you must have no- 
ticed one thing.” 

“ What P” 

“ That when I take an idea into my head, or make up 
my mind to do anything, nothing in the world will 
turn me.” 

“ I do know it, but pray for once listen to reason.” 

" Not if it means stop here.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ I want a ride out in the free open air. I want to 
feel that I am once more a knight of the road. The 
adventures I had last night have whetted my appetite, 
and I am determined to see some more to-night.” 

“ Well, well— a wilful man will always have his own 
way.” 

“ Now, Matthew, don't be offended.” 

“ I am not offended.” 

“ Just oonsider, The authorities, knowing this to be 
an old haunt of mine, may take it into their heads to 
search the place thoroughly from top to bottom, and 


eo, for your sake, as well as my own, it will be best to 
be out of it.” 

“ Yes, but ” 

“ Now, Matthew, will you oblige me ? I ask yon as 
a friend.’' 

The landlord groaned as he said it. 

“ 1 know what you want.” 

“ That’s alt light, then.” 

“ You want your mare saddled.” 

“ I do, but not just yet. Say, in an hour’s time. It 
will be quite dark by then.” 

“ So it will, and, in the meantime, just think over 
what yon are going to do.” 

“ Oh ! all right. Nevor fear. Go and get the saddle 
on’at once, and then all will be ready iu ease of an alarm.” 

The landlord, finding further remonstranoe would be 
useless, unwillingly withdrew to do our hero’s bidding. 

The hour he had mentioned soon passed away. 

As he had said, it had daring that space of time 
grown quite dark. 

And uow the use of the iron bare in tlie wall was dis- 
played. 

Had Dick gone down the staircase, be would surely 
have met some one. 

But as it was, the square yard we have before described 
was never entered by any one but the landlord and 
those he could trust. 

It was impossible for any persons in the neighbouring 
houses to see iuto it. 

Dick threw open the window, and took hold of one of 
the horizontal bars. 

Then, placing his feet on another, he closed the 
window and begun to descend. 

This was the easiest matter imaginable, for the bars 
were arranged so as to be just like the rounds of a ladder, 
and could be aseeuded and descended with equal facility. 

In a moment or two Dick reached the ground. 

Then he bent his steps towards the stables. 

There he found old Matthew examining the trappings 
of Black Bess, and Beeing that all was perfectly Bee re. 

He made one more attempt to induce Dick to derelict 
his enterprise, but he met with no better sneoess than 
he had the first time. 

When all was ready, Matthew furnished Dick with six 
pistols. 

Two were for the holsters in the saddle. 

Two he placed in his belt ready for immediate servioe. 

The other two in his coat-pocket. 

He loaded them with his own hands, and placed the 
remainder of the ammunition in his pocket also. 

Old Matthew then opened a door which led into a 
narrow passage. 

“ Take the bridle in your hand,” he said, “and walk 
to the bottom of the place, and yon will find yourself in 
Stanhope-street. I trust I shall see you safe back again.” 

“ Never fear for that,” said Dick. “Good-bye.” 

As he spoke, be obeyed old Mattliew’s instructions, 
and passed the court— for such it was, though no other 
doors opened into it. 

Twenty steps took him to the bottom of it. 

He led Bess out into the middle of the street, and 
prepared to mount. 

But, before he placed his foot in the stirrup, he felt 
himself seized from behind by some one. 

Releasing his hold of his mare, he wrenched himself 
round. 

But the person who had caught hold of him kept a 
firm grasp, while he shouted out: 

“I ha.e him! I have him, Mr. Wriggles! Mr. 
WriggleB, I’ve got him ! Make liaste ! Here he is !” 

A sudden trampling of footsteps followed these words. 

Dick knew his danger at onoe. It was imminent. 

His old foes had got scent of where he was. and had 
waited ti’l he came out to pounce upon him. 


CHAPTER CCXLVI. 

RELATES HOW DICK TURPIN FARED AT THE HANDS 
OF MR. WRIGGLES, THE BOW-STREET OFFICER. 
His only chance of escaping being overpowered by num- 
bers, vras by at once disabling the man who had seized 
him. 

Summoning, therefore, all his strength, he wtenohed 
bis whole body round, and eo got ont of his grasp. 
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Tmr. wriggles and HIS OFFICERS ATTACK DICK TURPIN.] 

j That is to say, if they went in to search for any one, 
But only for a moment. , , , In him thev always had their trouble for nothing. 

The man would not be shook off, and “ i ls T o member of the family had ever been found there, 

again. . , ,, , llo *ir Wriggles had from time to time experienced all 

B Turpin, however, struck him a heavy blow in the face M te3 quite a different plan of action, 

which made him stagger shghtly, while his gr p j £ various convenient places he had stationed his men, 

*ts?L* ..a «. *«*•»»— **«*"* - 

than before, i Here he resolved to wait and watch. _ 

f0 Mf WrteKles'iio'sooraa be hear, battle fajnou^Dickj to kavealata^ ^ to0j f or the door leading foam the 
Turpin had again made his appearanooi in £ ^ stab]ea ; nto the narrow passage was quite unknown to 

had not attempted to give chase to him m any %v j , b offioers as be ; ng a means of exit. , 

already learned the ooint, he Had , One of them, however, who kapi*°<^ 


fii/a {< AVliite Horse, bis old place oi reiu^c j k * i ,, j . 

“Old Matthew, the kmUord, koweveni ^^“ anag d > j tb H ^n darted forward and clasped Dick rounc from 
somehow or other, to get the better ot the officers 
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behind, while he oalled out to his superior for assistance 
in the manner we have related. 

Upon hearing his voioe, they had hurried forward at 
the top of their speed, and arrived just iu time to see 
their aomrade atretohed at full length on the ground. 

Turpin, however, the moment ho had freed himself 
from his adversary, drew his Bword from its sheath. 

It was along-bladed and beantiful weapon, which old 
Matthew had placed by the side of the apparel ho then 
wore. 

Its brightly-polished blade flashed like lightning as, 
the moment it was released from the soabbard, Dick 
whirled it round his head. 

The officers, who had been advancing, halted, and 
drew baok a step. 

And during this scene Black Bess had not moved 
from her master’s side. 

She stood immovable as a rock, watohing the progress 
of the affray. 

The indecision of the officers was only momentary. 

At a word from their leader, they made a rush forward. 

But Turpin waved his sword again, describing a semi- 
circle with it. 

None of his foes were within its oircumference, or 
they would have been mown down. 

Now was Turpin’s time. 

Taking advantage of the temporary supremacy he 
had gained over them, he turned with great swiftness 
towards his mare. 

Then giving one spring, he leapt upon her back, at the 
same time uttering a cry which heknew would have the 
effect of making her bound forward at her utmost speod. 

A yell came from the officers. 

Up to the present, in obedience to the instructions 
they hail reoeived from their superior, they had not fired. 

His design had been to oapture the oelebrated high- 
wayman alive, and hand him over to the authorities, to 
be dealt with aaaording to law. 

But now he found he was slipping away from him, 
Mr. Wriggles gave the order to lire. 

The officers, who had not been in time to cling to 
Diok after he had mounted, ,though several had rushed 
forward to do so, at once drew their pistole from their 
belts, and many shots were fired in quick succession. 

But Turpin, having heard the commaud, did not waver. 

Ho set his teeth hard, and struok Black Bess with 
his heels. 

She flew along the narrow and deserted street at a 
terrific speod. 

Its length was trifling, and ha was round the oorner 
into Lincoln's Inn-fields in the Hpaoe of a few seconds. 

His foes, however, raised a tremendous outcry, and 
followed him on foot as fast as they were able. 

But the danger was now passed. 

Or nearly so. 

Hick had not expected to esoape injury from the many 
shots that were fired at him. 

To be sure all would, in the excitement of the moment, 
be discharged almost without aim, but even so, some 
chance bullet could scarcely fail to reaoh him. 

Feeling no immediate effects from it, he did not stay 
his course, but made his way in a direct line to Blooms- 
bury-fields. 

Here he drew rein, having ascertained that nouo of 
his enemies were within sight or hearing. 

His first act was to move himself about in various 
ways, and exercise all his limbs, iu order to learn whether 
he had been struck. 

But the result was more than he could have hoped for. 

He had not received a scratch. 

Having assured himself of this, he patted his mare 
upon the neck in a cheerful manner, as he said i 

“ Well done, lass ! well done ! We are all right, and 
Wriggles is again defeated ! Now, 1 once more feel 
myself a real Knight of the Koad, and it is odd to me, 
if I do not do something to-night which shall serve to 
prove my right to the title. Bravo ! bravo !” 

Black Bess made a neighing sound as soon as these 
words were utterod, which almost seemed as though 
the gallant creature had made an effort to speak. 

Turpin did not taka it in that manner. 

It was not the way in whioh she usually replied to him 
when he spoke enoouragingly to her. 

Hie face assumed a serious expression. 


The sound to hit cars sounded like one of pain. 

Could it be possible f 

Had the matohless animal been less fortunate than 
her rider when the pistols had been discharged P 

Some stray bullet might have struck her. 

Might even have reached some vital part. 

W>th his heart muoh agitated by this thought, Dick 
alighted from the saddle, 

“ Art hurt, lass ?” he asked, anxiously, stroking his 
hand over her glossy coat aB he spoke. “Art hurt, lass 
—eh P What’s this P” 

Diok held up his band, and in the dim night light he 
could Bee that it was smeared with blood. 

He quiokly found the plaoefrom whioh the blood had 
come. 

There was a wound upon her croup. 

Whether it was a very serious one or not he conld not 
tell. 

The blood flowed from it at rather a rapid rate, though, 
now she was standing still, it was fast beginning to oon- 
geal over it. 

He did not try to atop this operation, because he knew 
when completed, that it would ba a more effectual means 
of stanching it than any other. 

The matter was a very serious one indeed, but it was 
most fortunate for both that the officers had not been 
well mounted, or the result would perhaps have beeu 
the oapture or death of both horse and rider. 

Dick was at a loss for a little while to know what to do. 

Where oould he take his mare to have her wound at- 
tended to, and what should he do in the meantime with- 
out her ? 

These were puzzling questions. 

But it is surprising hew much quicker we arrive at a 
deoiaion when pressed by time, when we know there is 
no time for a lengthened argument pro and oon. 

Diok had to make up his mind quickly. 

But just at that moment he heard a faint jingling of 
bells, accompanied by the rumbling of he vy wheels. 

“ A waggon,” said Dick, as he heard the sound. 

“ Perhaps I shall learn something from the driver if 
I wait until it oomes up.” 

Aoting upon this idea, he took Black Bess by the 
bridle and led her to the side of the road, where he waited 
somewhat impatiently for the approach of the waggon. 

It came crawling on at a snail's pace, as such vehicles 
usually do. 

It wa9 coming from the direction of London. 

At length, when the highwayman’s stock of patience 
was quite exhausted, it arrived. 

He oould just see that it was drawn by three horses ; 
on the head of the foremost of whioh were some little 
bells, whioh jingled pleasantly as the horse tossed his 
head up and down. 

“Hoy!” shouted Turpin, at the top of his lungs ; 
“hoy! Stop!” 

But the driver did not appear to take any notice. 

Dick shouted again, but without further effect ; bo, 
lest the waggon should pass him after having waited 
for it so long as he had, he loosed the bridle, and spring- 
ing forward, caught the foremost horse in the team, 
and made him come to a standstill. 

Tho others, of course, stopped also, and the huge 
heavy wheelr ceased to revolve. 

A voice now oried out : 

“ Gee— woa— whoop 1 Dangit, who hist thee stopping 
my horse f ” 

The voioe belonged to the driver, who had been sitting 
on his seat fast asleep, which accounted for his not hear- 
ing Dick when he oalled out to him. 

Indeed, it was the oessation of motion whioh cansed 
him to open his eyes. 

Nothing else, hardly, would have had that effect, 

“ Stop,” said Dick j “ I want to speak to you.” 

“Speak, be dom’d,” said the driver, in a rage, and 
making a slashing cut at Dick, as he uttered the 
words. 

“ Speak, be dom’d ! What do ye mean by a stopping 
a my team r” 

“ Look here,” said Diak, “ do yon see this ?” 

“ See what r ’ 

“ A crown piece.” 

“ Eh 1” said the driver, forgetting hia anger in the 
interest he took in what had been last said. 
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“ A cron n pieoc,” laid Turpin. “ Listen • moment, and 
ft is yours." 

" Ail right, your honour, alt right. What did too please 
to want ? " 

“ Do you tr#r«i this road often t m 
” Twice a week.” 

“ Then you know it pretty well.” 

“ Yes, 1 do. But what o’ that ? ” 

“ My horse here has met with an accident. Soar, where 
is the nearest place I can get a doctor ? ” , 

“ What sort of a doctor ao you want ? ” 

“ Why a horae-doctor, to be sure. There most be sue 
aot far off, I should thick.” 

“ Well, there is, certainly. Is your hem mooh hurt t ” 
“ Well, yes; rather." 

“ Ah ! * 

“ Why do you ask P " 

“ It’s a matter of four miles farther along the road.” 

“ The devil it is ! The way you are going ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Shall you pass anywhere near it P ” 

“ Of course I shall/’ 

“ Very well, then. I’ll make the crown pieot hatf-a- 
guinsa if yon’il give me and mj mare a lift ae far as 
there.” 

“Will yon, by gom P ” 

“ I will. Is the waggon empty t K 
" Yes, barring some traw at the bottom of it" 

“ That’s the very thing.” 

“ But, how can I give your mare a lift P " 

“ I’ll show you. Stop a minute.” 

The man loosed round with great curiosity, and Dick 
went to the back part of the waggon. 

Jumping up on the hoard at the back, he drew back the 
tarpaulin which hung there. 

Then he called to Black Bess by means of the peculiar 
whistle which he had so particularly taught her to obey. 
She came towards him at once. 

He patted her on the neck, and made her understand 
that he wished her to leap up. 

Tbit she did easily, for the distance from the ground 
to the bottom of the cart was nothing to speak of. 

One hound, and she was fairly inside. 

The waggoner was filled with astonishment. 

He had lifted the oanvas at the front of the cart, and so 
was able to see into the interior, which was lighted by a 
small oil lamp. 

“ Dom me, he said, “ that licks all I ever seed in my 
life.” 

Dick patted Bess on the neok, and gently forced her to 
lie down, for he imagined she would travel easier in that 
manner. 

Having accomplished this, he went to the front of the 
waggon, and said — 

“Now drive as fast as yon can, and the sooner you get 
to where I want to go, the more liberal I shall be.” 

“ All right, your honour,” replied the driver, smacking 
his whip, so that it sounded like the report of a pistol. 
“ Come up, with yon.” 

The horses put themselves iu motion at once.. 

They went at first at a kind of trot, but that jolted the 
waggon in such a fearful manner that Dick oonld not 
stand it, eo they subsided into a walk. 

The cumbersome affair did not go more than four miles 
an hour, at about the end of which time the driver pulled 
up, and said — 

“ Here yon ars, sir. You’ll find the door a little way 
down the lane there to the right.” 

" Very good,” said the highwayms* “ Wbt> shall I 
ask for ?” 


" Mr. Evans.” 

“ Here’s a guinea, then, tor your trouble, and a*; «ton 
as I get out, drive on, and the best thing yon can do is to 
forget this night’s work.” 

with this, Turpin scrambled out of the back of the 
waggon, and assisted Bess to follow him. 

The waggoner, pleased enough with what he hud sc 
unexpectedly earned, and which was about equal to two 
weeks’ wages, seemed to take Dick’s advice, for he drove 
off at once, 

<>m hero atoned him down the road until be was out 
of sigh', and the: he "coked about him for the lane of 
winch the man had spoken. 


8nm enough, just on his right hand was a narrow 
turning. 

Down this Dick Turpin did not hesitate to direct his 
steps. 

He was glad to see that his priceless mare did not exhibit 
•ny outward signs of her hurt. She walked alo ng steadily 
and firmly. 

According as he had beau told, he found, a few yards 
«swa the lane, some large double gates, which were sur- 
mounted by a circular piece of wood for a sign- board, upon 
which some words were written, but it was too dark for 
them to be deciphered. 

Nor did Dick make the attempt. He merely gave 
a glance upward to see what kind of place it looked to be. 

A little search showed him a handle by the side of the 
gate-post, and this he pulled downwards. 

The. loud clanging of a bell not far off from where he 
stood immediately ensued, followed by the barking of 
dogs. 

Then he heard a heavy footstep, and a voice cried— 

“ Who is it P What do yon want ? ” 

Dick paid no attention to the first part of the question. 

“ I want to see Mr. Evans. I nave hurt my horse. 
Open the door. Be quick.” 

The authoritative and off-hand manner in which he 
spoke, procured immediate obedienoe. 

One half of the gate was thrown open, and a man 
appeared holding stable-lantern as high above his head 
as he oonld, in order to see what the late easterner was 
like. 


CHAPTER CCXLVIL 

DICE TOErlN HA* BLACK BESS’S WOVKM PBOrtELf 

ATTENDED TO. 

Dick Tubpin, however, by no means wished to be ciouei, 
scrutinized, be the man whom he might, so he walked 
forward, leading his mare by the bridle. 

The man drew aside to allow him to pass, aad closed 
the door after him. 

No one was better aware of the polioy of conciliating 
people wherever it was possible, by giving them money, 
! than onr hero. He always looked upon it as money well 
| and profitably spent. 

Accordingly, while the man was fastening the gate, he 
took the opportunity to draw half-a-crown from hie 
pocket, 

*' I don’t want to waste any more time than I can 
possibly help,” he said, placing the coin in the man’* 
hand. “ Just ask Mr. Evans to make as much haste as 
he can.” 

“ All right, sir ! ” said the man, touching his hat, and 
quite certain in his own mind that Dick was a gentleman, 
and consequently a customer well worth having. “ He 
will be here in a minute, I know.” 

“ The sooner the better. Yon can tell him from me 
that he will be well paid for bis trouble.” 

The mas hurried off to do hia bidding. 

Nor did he keep him long, for he soon returned, accom- 
panied by a tall, gaunt old man, who had mnch of the 
appearance of having served in the army. 

This idea was confirmed in Dick’s mind by the kind of 
semi-military salute he made as he approached him. 

Turpin spoke to him in an undertone. 

“ Are you a man content to do a service and be veil 
paid for it, without troubling yourself unneoeesarily about 
it, because, if such is the case, you can have such a job to 
do now.” 

Mr. Evans hesitated a moment, and then he replied — 

“ What is the nature of the service which yon wish me 
to perform f ” 

** Nothing which you reed oirink from doing.” 

“ You must tell me what it is before I can give you a 

i"*s t is simply this. You see my horse hers P ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, she has been bait.” 

" Go on, sir.” 

“ Are yon willing to dress the wound she has received, 
without troubling ibout how she got it, and where and 
when P ” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Evans. ” That is a matter 
j which don’t oonoern me, and I always endeavour, as uuuib 
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aa possible, to act op to the principle of every man mind- 


be well rewarded, especially if you do your business well 
and carefully, for, I can assure you, I Mt great tor* by 
the animal. " 

“ Just so, sir," said Mr. EraA 
“ Have you any objection f ’’ 

" None in the least.” jg? 

“ Then perhaps you will have a good look at her wound, 
and do the best you can for it.” 

“ Ton may depend upon that, air. Here, Ike, lend me 
the lantern.” 

The man had stood a little aside during the dialogue, 
but upon hearing h's master speak, he approached. 

Mr. Evans took the lantern from, his hands, and, by the 
•id of its light, mads a good examination of Black Bess. 

Turpin looked himself, for, in the darkness in the road, 
he could not say for certain that the wound _ he had dis- 
covered was the only one which she had received. 

But such proved to be the case. 

The blood had coagulated on her croup in a large osses 
But it had ceased to flow. 

Mr. ; Ivans evidently looked upon it with surprise. 

“ Will yon follow me under cover,” he said, turning to 
Dick. “ Perhaps you would like to lead your horse you r- 
•elf.” 

“I should.” 

“ Then, if yon will keep beside me, I will take you to 
my room, where all my things are kept, and where she 
ean be properly attended to.” 

Turpin aid not scruple to follow Mr. Evans. He would 
not have hesitated if he had known for certain that he was 
incurring great danger by so doing. 

Indeed, jt is hard to say what risk he would not have ran 
upon his mare’s account. Certainly more than he would 
for any other living thing. 

He had not far to go, for Mr. Evans merely led him 
across a small yard to a door leading into a shed. 

This be opened and passed through, with Dick oloee at 
bis heels, 

“ Ike ! ” he cried to his man, “ ran into the house, and 
fetch a bnoket of hot water.” 

The man went off, and nothing could be done until he 
returned. 

But he scarcely kept them a moment.. 

Mr. Evans took a sponge, and, dipping H in the hot 
water, washed away the blood which had »ked over the 
wound. 

He continued this bathing process for >tr i time, and 
then Dick saw that a bullet bad ploughed up the akin on 
her croup, making an oblique farrow about three inches in 
length. 

Mr. Evans looked at the wound, bnt, in accordance with 
bis agreement, made no remarks and asked no questions. 
No donbt he knew what had caused it. 

11 This must he sown np," he said. 

“ Is it anything serious ? ” 

“ No, not at all. Yo» see it is merely skin deep.” 

“ I see.” 

“ 80 that all that will be necessary will be to draw the 
Ain together. It will heal all the quicker then." 

* Let it be done if that is best,” said Diok. 

“ Oh ! I will do it at once." 

“ Shall yon be long ? ” 

“ No, a few minutes only.” 

"lam glad to hear it.” 

“ The bleeding, you perceiv e, has quite ceased. I will 
try to do something (hat will prevent it breaking eat 
afresh." 

“ It is in a good ph**.” 

“Well, yes, so far aa travelling goes, it a A • good 
plaoe.” 

“ There will not be any fear of its coming unstitched, 
will there ? ” 

" I should recommend yon to be carefuL" 

“ You may depend I shall be.” 

“There is no occasion for putting her aside for such * 
hurt, but it wo*dd do her no harm.” 

“ I* shall be done if possible. I value her very highly.” 
“ She is a beautiful mature,” said Mr, Evans, i.dmii- 
tnsly ( “ a very beautiful creature.” 

“Bhe is indeed.” 


During this conversation Mr. Even* very irefuity 
stitched the edges of the wound together., ana when he 
had done, there ms very little of the wound to he seen. 

Dick then gave Mr. Evans five guineas for the aervioe 
he had done, and the horse-doctor vaa not a little surprised 
a* receiving so liberal a payment, although, from what 
Dick had said, he expeoted something handsome. 

A second examination was made, in order to asoeristm for 
certain that she had received no other injury, but the 
result was quite satisfactory. j 

Bess was then led to the front gate by which she had 
entered, and Dick Turpin, with a heart considerably 
lightened, trotted her gently out into the high-road. 

What the speculations of Mi . Evans and his man were 
does not matter. He kept to his part of the bargain, and 
so did Dick to his. 

But when Turpin had given him the five guineas, he 
found that was nearly all the money he possessed. 

This was a state of things which oould not be psamitted 
to continue. 

“ Gently, Bess,” he said, as hit mare made an attempt 
to break into a gallop, “ gently, Bess. You shall not go fast 
to-night, if I can help it; and certainly not without there 
is some urgent reason for it.” 

It was clear, however, from the manner in which she 
moved, that Bess felt very little, if any, effects of her 
wound, which fortunately had happened where it would 
not interfere with her motion. 

Her rider would only allow her to proceed at a very 
gentle pace. 

Money he had resolved to have, and an adventure too* 
and he would not be baulked of either, if possible. 

He so w ent on for several miles. 

The night was dark and cold, and as he got further and 
farther into the oountry so did the eoldnees appear to 
increase. 

The moon was not shining- or, at any rate, was not 
visible, though them were sorae indications of her presenoe 
behind a clond on the eastern horizon. 

The road was quite deserted, and Dick was beginning 
to despair of meeting any one that night, when the sharp 
strokes of a horse’s 1 oofs beating upon the hard road met 
his ears. 

He drew aside and waited. 

The traveller, which he could tell immediately wai 
man mounted on a steed of good quality, came on at a rapid 
pace, so only a few minutes elapsed before he was up with 
him. 

Aa soon as he saw his horse’.’ head waa on a level with 
him, Turpin darted out of his place of ocoocaiment with a 
cocked pistol in his right hand. 

He galloped for a few yards side by aide with the horse- 
man, while he cried — 

“ Pull up your horse, sir. Halt ! I say, and that at 
once, or yon are a dead man. My finger is already on tha 
trigger, and the muzzle of the pistol not more than a foot 
from your head. Halt, I say ! ” 

Thus forcibly persuaded, and dreading to lose his life, 
the traveller, with a bitter oath, reined in his steed. 

At the same moment he plunged hie hand into the 
breast of his ooat. 

Turpin saw the movement, and before hi could with- 
dsaw it, he clapped his pistol to his forehead, and cried— 

“ Move that hand, ana I fire. Do you understand me t 
The muzzle i s against your face : can yon feel it T ” 

He pressed more heavily as he spoke, until the pistol 
made quite a dent in the traveller’s forehead. 

“Now,” he continued, “you have a weapon of soma 
sort or other fcmdy to you it grasp. Fling it in the read- 
way this moment if you wish to preserve your life.” 

“ You have the advantage of me,” cried the traveller, 
“ and I am forced to submit. Besides, I place too high a 
value on my life to throw it away upon the high-road ” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” said Turpin. “ Down with 
your weapeu i Remember, I shall keep a sharp eye upon 
you, and if I see anything that looks in the least sus- 
picious, I fire— so 1 would advise you to be careful ! ” 

The traveller could tell by the firm, cool, ana decided 
way in which Turpin spoke that he wa> quite in earnest 
in what he said, so he, without farther delay, drew a 
pistol from his breast, and immediately threw it iu tha 
road. 

| “Now *he other! "cried Dick- “(^uickl i reo*ta* 
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VMM Kk« yon would not think of travelling without a 
brace. Down with the other ! " 

The traveller gnashed hia teeth, but he bad no resource 
save to submit, so he threw down another pistol. 

This showed Dick was quite right when he said a 
gentleman like him would not think of travelling with 
lees than a brace. 

“ So far, sir, very good,” said the highwayman. “ Now, 
sou will find it your best policy not to tamper with me. 
You are completely in my power, ind if you do not wish 
to throw yon. life away, yon will attempt no useless resist- 
sues, but hand me ovi whatever cash and valuables you 
have about you.” 

“ Yon take this matter very coolly,” said the traveller, 
with peat diilicalty controlling his anger. 

“Very coolly,” replied Dick, “ and I trust yon will he 
influenced by my example. It is so much better to carry 
out tjeee little affairs quietly, and withont making a 
disturbance.” 

“ Curse your quietness. Here, take this, and be off.” 

The horseman held out at arm’s length 8 good-sized 
purse, which Dick could see was tolerably well filled. 

“ I will take the purse,” he said, “ but as for being off, 
that is quite another thing. I shall want something 
more in remembrance of this pleasant interview before I 
go. Come, let me have your watch and chain and the 
appendages thereto. I am sure you carry one. Come, 
be quick ! ” 

With another oath the traveller took off his watch and 
ohain, and handed it to the highway man, who then said — 

“ You may go now. Good evening, sir. I am much 
obliged to yon, and I shall always lock back to this meet- 
ing with gratification.” 

‘ Curse yon, yes j” and as he uttered the words, the 
borsem-m stuck his spurs deeply into his steed’s flanks, 
and galloped away. 

With a gratified air, Dick Turpij felt his booty, and 
estimated its value by its weight. 

“ Not a bad commencement,” he muttered ; “ hut still 
not enough to be called a night’B work. I must go on, 
there is plenty of time yet, and see what fate has in Btore 
for me .” 

Still he went slowly. There was no particular occasion 
for hurry. 

Presently he saw before him some obstruction in the 
road, which a nearer approach and a closer observation 
showed him was a toll-gate. 

It was closed. 

He rode up to it gently, and the man came out of hia 
wooden house and lazily sv ung open half the gato. 

“ Tuppence,” he said, holding up apiece of white papeT. 

" Tuppence.” 

“ Here yon are.” 

“ Why, this is half-a-crown.” 

11 All right. Keep that on account of next time, for I 
may, perhaps, be in a hurry, and, if so, it won’t do for me 
to have to wait while you fumble at the gate.” 

“ Lot' bless you, vour honour, no. I understands you. 
Long life to you. 1 11 take care you don't have to wait at 
my gate.” 

“ All right,” said Turpin. “ Good night." 

CHAPTER CCXLVIII. 

A TRRT REMARKABLE ADVENTURE BREAK WC* WKfIN 
ON THE HIGH-ROAD. 

It was always good policy for a highwayman to keep on 
good terms with the tollmen. They were to a position 
sometimes to render them a good deal of assistanoe. 

This suffrage was in a general way easily obtained by 
behaving liberally to them. 

Dick could mention more than one instance when he i 
would have had much difficulty in eluding his pursuers, 
had it not been for a tollman hindering the officers two or 
three minutes while he undid the gate to allow them to 
pass through. 

The speed of his mare was matchless heyo^j doubt, hoi 
then it had a limit, and, after awhile, her swittness would 
abate materially. 

Thoee behind might ha indifferently mounted, but every 
**w and then they would get more cattle, so it -jas only 
bj stratagem that a highwayman had a chance of getting 
•mi of their clutch—. 


A delay of two or three minutes from any little circum- 
stance, would be of immense importance. 

After passing through the toll-gate, Dick still kept on 
towards the country and away from London, which was 
now about ten miles behind him. 

The road was broad, level, and straight, and, when th« 
moon broke forth, he was able to see- a long way in ad- 
vance. 

In the far distance he could just oea two tiny lights. 

They were no larger than stars, or rather, looked like 
two glowworms. 

Both were on a level with each other, and about <aqui. 
distant. 

Of course Turpin knew in a moment whai those two 
lights signified. 

A carriage was approaching. 

If he had any doubt, the rumbling sound which soon 
followed would have oonviuced him, and, not only that, 
the lights, while preserving precisely the same position, 
continued to grow brighter and brighter. 

Dick changed his mare’s pace from a trot to a walk. 

The carriage was coming at a very rapid rate, as though 
its inmates had some more than usual motive for travelling 
post haste. 

But whatever their business might be, or however great 
a hurry they might be in, Dick resolved to stop them and 
exact a tribute. 

And now the lamps shone very brightly, and showed 
him the forms of two steaming horses, who were harnessed 
to the carriage. 

Dick bad learned from experience that one of the most 
effectual methods of making the driver of a carriage stop 
his horses, was to fire a pistol in the air, and then orv out 
“Halt!” 

This was the course he pursued on the present occasion. 

“ Bang ! ” went his pistol, with a report that echood far 
and wide over the country, accompanied by a momentary 
flash of intense brilliancy, which revealed his form to the 
driver of the coach. 

“ Halt ! ” he cried. “ Halt ! or you are a dead man." 

There is something remarkable about the word “ halt ! 
Clearly enunciated, it seems to have a magioal effect in 
arresting any one’s progress. 

In the present instance, its effeot was heightened by the 
words which followed it. 

The coachman stopped at once, and withont any tremble 
brought bis cattle to a standstill. 

It almost seemed as though they understood the mean- 
ing of the abrupt tone of command. 

The stoppage was immediately followed by a scream to 
a female voice, and before Turpin could reach the carriage, 
the door was thrown open, and a young lady alighted. 

Dick could see at a glance that she was young, and, not 
only that, the moon's rays showed him that she was beau- 
tiful. 

This was an action which astonished Dick not a little. 

The young lady, the moment her feet touched the 
ground, ran towards him, and cried crat, in the sweetest 
voice our hero had ever heard — 

“ Tell me — tell ms ! Who are yon ? What is your 
name ? Tell me, I implore yon ! It is of the greatest 
importance to me. I guess it, but tell me your name.” 

She clasped her hands together as she spoke, and sank 
into a half-kneeling attitude. 

Under the sudden impulse of the moment, Dick slipped 
off his mare, and tried to raise the young lady to her feet. 

But she sank quite down into a kneeling posture, and 
said, anxiously — 

“ Tell me — tell me who you are ! Do not delay, I pray 
yon ! Tell me your name ! ” 

“I cannot refuse you,” replied Turpin, “hut I should 
first like to know your reasons for wishing to learu my 
name before I give it.” 

“ No — no ! that will take too long. No — no, tell ms 
your name. Tell it me at once.” 

“ Rise, then, to your feet. Let me assist you.” 

“ Not until you have told mo your name. I more than 
euspect who you are, but tell me — pray tell me for cer- 
tain.” 

Dick hesitated. 

In the first place, the whole transaction was ot su extra, 
ordinary a nature, that he may be excused if be felt r»tuss 
confused. 

He was At s loo* to understand what wee meaaa 
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When he had alighted and endeavoured to raise the 
young lady to her feet, he had released his hold of hie 
mare’s bridle, and she had, after straying a few paces 
onward, commenced cropping some of the short sweet 
grass which grew upon the roadside. 

Dick had only given one glance at the carriage, the 
door of which had swung open. 

That glance, however, had shown that it was occupied 
by some one, but whether male or female, he had not 
beer able to determine. 

All around was still. 

The vagne idea that this was some deep-laid sohame 
of his foes for hia entrapment, glanced through his mind, 
but it was instantly dismissed. 

He could see by the expression of the face of she who 
knelt before, him, that Bhe was in earnest, and that her 
position in life was such as to place her above joining in 
any scheme against him. 

Besides, he could not believe that one so fair and 
candid-looking as she was, could be guilty of treachery 
towards him or any one else. 

Something very urgent could alone have instigated 
her to do as she had done. 

But what was it f 

Dick was curious in the extreme. 

It was useless to speculate. 

The only means by which he could satisfy his ourioBity 
would be by at once avowing who he was, and noting 
the effect the pronunciation of his name had upon her. 

.These thoughts passed with great rapidity through 
his mind, bnt during the time they oooupied the young 
lady had renewed her entreaty. 

The person in the coach had uttered some words, but 
what their import was, Diok neither knew nor oared. 

His whole attention was absorbed by the singular be- 
haviour of the beauteous being before him. 

“ My name,” he said, “ though I am quite at a loss to 
know why you wish to hear it, is John Palmer.” 

“ John Palmer 1” repeated the lady, in acoents of the 
deepest disappointment. “ Then all this time has been 
lost in vain — when time is so precious. But I made 
sure that you were the person I took you to be.” 

She accepted of Dick’s aid to rise as she spoke. 

“ Surely, miss,” said Diok, “ after complying with 
your request, and telling you my name, you cannot, I 
should think, refuse to tell me for whom you took me.” 

“ I took you for another.” 

“.So I can readily judge ; but what other ? You have 
raised my curiosity excessively, and Burely you will not 
refuse to gratify it P” 

“ I will tell you, sir, but pray lot me return to my 
carriage, and resume my journey. Your surprise will 
doubtless be great — perhaps, even, you may be offended 
— bnt I took you for a celebrated character.” 

" Who, miss ?” 

“ A highwayman,” 

“ I do not sornple to avow that suoh is my profession.” 

“ But the person I fanoied you were is one who is 
justly entitled to be called the prince of highwaymen.” 

“ And who may that be, with so enviable a title ?” 

“ Riobard Turpin.” 

Dick started, bnt he took off his hat, and mads an 
elaborate bow, as he said : 

“ I am your humble servant.” 

“ Ah 1 I was right, then. You deceived me before. 
Your name is not Palmer ” 

“ My name is Palmer, lady. I did not deoeive you. 
I am known, however, not by that name, but the one by 
which you addressed me.” 

“ All is well, then ?” 

“ May I ask what is well ?” 

“You may. My behaviour seemsinoomprehensibleand 
lunatic, no doubt, but it will all be explained.” 

Turpin bowed. 

“ I have heard that you have ever proved yourself a 
friend to the nnfortunate, That you, although trans- 
gressing the laws, have atoned for many of those acts 
by deeds of mercy and goodness towards those who have 
been friendless and unprotected. Have I heard rightly p” 

“It does not become any one to speak of himself,” 
replied Turpin, “ but I have oertainly, us every man 
would, when I have seen the defenoelesB oppressed, in- 
terposed between them and the oppressor.” 

“ I am right, then, I knew I waB right. It was a 


fortunate chance that I should have met you, I was in 
hope of doing so ; something seemed to tell me that I 
should see you.” 

“ But your journey ?” 

“ There is no need of it.” 

“ You have not explained yet.” 

“ No, I have not ; but I have a, favour to ask of you, 
a great favour.” 

“ Speak freely, and without fear.” 

“ I am in distress, and require a strong hand to succour 
me — at least, not myself, but another.” 

“ I am at your service,” said Turpin. “ In what 
way can I assist you ?” 

“ Time is precious. I cannot tell yon now. I had in- 
tended to go to London to find a friend there— a person 
with whom I am acquainted, but from whom I did not 
expect to gain what I wished. I was in hopes of find- 
ing you, and, having done bo, I must beg of you to accom- 
pany me. Will yon do so ? At the first opportunity 
everything shall be explained.” 

Dick hesitated. 

For the second time the thought had risen up in his 
mind that this was some deep-laid scheme for his appre- 
hension ; that the lady was only playing a part, and that 
he was about to follow her to his own destruction. 

But, for the second time, one glance into her face 
was sufficient to dispel these half-formed enspicions. 

He could not bring himself to believe that she could 
be guilty of such baseness. 

She, with a woman’s quickness, noticed his hesitation, 
and said : 

“ Do not fear to trnst yourself with me. No harm 
shall come to yon. Take my word for it.” 

“ I will believe you.” 

“ You may do so in safety. Assist me into the carriage 
where my attendant is waiting for ms, and you can 
either enter or ” 

“ I will mount and rids by the side of, the carriage,” 
said Tnrpin. “ But to what plaoe are you going to take 
me ?” 

“Not far from here. You will accompany me, will 
you not ?” 

“ I will, but yet, believe me, I should like to know the 
nature of the service which you require me to perform, 
and how far are you going to take me ?” 

“ It will require too much time, and there is none to 
lose. All shall be made clear to you, and the distance 
is only trifling. I had done little more than commenoe 
my journey to London.” 

As she spoke, Tnrpin assisted her to enter the carriage, 
and closed the door. 

Then, at her request, he bade the driver turn the horses 
round, and go back the way he had come. 

A faint chirping whistle brought Black Bess to his 
side in a moment. 

He vaulted into the saddle and had fixed himself in 
the Beat before the coachman had obeyed the order 
whioh had been given him. 


CHAPTER CCXLIX. 

IN WHICH THE READER, AS WELL AS DICK TURPIN, 
BEGINS TO SEE THE LIGHT. 

Much wondering what all this meant, and how the 
most singular adventure he had ever met with would 
terminate, Turpin trotted gently at the side of the 
carriage, accommodating the speed of his own mare to 
that of the horseB who drew it. 

That his curiosity waB raised to the utmost piteh, the 
reader can doubtless readily believe, and he was anxions 
in the extreme to have his bewildering speculations set 
at rest. 

There was something so mysterious about the manner 
of the young lady, and withal something so romantic, 
that he felt himself irresistibly attracted towards her. 

In the positions they then occupied, conversation was 
difficult, and'almost impossible, as the combined sound 
of the rnmbling of wheels and clattering hoofs drowned 
all words not uttered in a very loud tone. 

From time to time, however, the highwayman oast a 
glanoe into the interior of the vehicle at the lady who 
had made the strange supplioatory request to him. 

He noticed opposite to her was a woman of about thirty 
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yMii of age. and who «u the attendant who had keen 

alluded to. 

li this way upwards of balf-an-h elapsed, ending 
whioh about four railee had been travelled 
At the end of .hat time they came in sight of at<arge 
white stone building — a kind of residence common eaaagh 
in the present day, but not so then. r% 

On the right-hand side of the load were some large Sna 
gates, and, adjoining them, a kind of keeper'? lodge. 

At the request of the young lady, Dick rode ton/vr* a 
little, and pulled the handle of a bell. 

The summons was replied to by a man, who, as soon as 
he saw the carriage through the bars, threw the gate open 
without delay. 

They then entered, taking thei'f way along a broad, 
smooth, gravelled path, which wound about in a serpentine 
fashion. 

They did not, however, continue to keep to this path, 
but took one that branched off to ths left, leading, Dick 
afterwards found, to the back part of the mansion. 

The night was now, of course, very far ad?anced, and os 
he looked up to the house, both at the back and front, 
Dick could perceive no signs of auy one inhabiting it. 

From one window alone, and that was high up is Um 
building, streamed forth a feint light. 

The carriage stopped before a small door, wtuah looked 
like a private entrance to the mansion. 

Finding that they were to go no further, Disk Turpin 
dismounted, and, opening th fl door, assisted the lady and 
her attendant to alight. 

The former spoke. 

“ Will you enter ? “ she said, “ and then I will give yon 
the explanation whioh I am sure you must be am. loos to 
receive." 

“ Willingly,” said Diek, “but”—* 

** But what ? ” 

“ My mare.” 

“ She will be quite safe Lears her, and James will 
take her, and see that she is put in the stable and made 
aomfcrtable.” 

“ Exactly. Still — 

“ You hesitate. Speak freely, I. beg.” 

“I cannot feel s.ie or comfortable unless I know that 
my mare is in perfect safety. I mean without I see her 
stabled with say own eyes.” 

“ Ah ! yes,” said the lady, “ I have heard as mnch, and 
also that yon love Black Bess as you would love a mis- 
tress.” 

“ Yon have heard correctly ,” said Turpin. “ I do love 
her. I am grateful to her because she has saved my life 
apon more than one occasion.” 

“ I should much like to hear the story of your life, hut 
this is neither the place not time for you to tell, or for ne 
to hear it. James will show yon to the stables, and then 
bring you back to me.” 

Turpin bowed. 

James was the name of the man who had driven the 
oarriage, 

lie had descended from his seat, nnd when the young 
lady had finished speaking, he said — 

“Will you take the bridle of your mare and follow 
me t" 

The highwayman replied by at once leading his mare 
forward. 

He had not, however, to go many \sfda. 

The stables were close at hand. 

James left tbe horses in the carriage, and opened the 
door to allow Dick to enter. 

The stable w»s large and well fitted up. 

It was divide-. into many stalls, in which wowi several 
horses, which a glance showed to be of first-rate quality. 
Dick, us usual, saw his mare littered down and fed. 

He also ooncuierfed the coachman by making him a pre- 
sent of a crown piece, and requested him to finish pro- 
perly attending to her. 

He then followed him from the stable, full of impatiaaoe 
to learn the sequel of this adventure 
As he went out, however, he carefully noted all the dif- 
ferent objects around him, and impressed their different 
bearings upon his memory, so that he might, should occa- 
sion require it, be able to find his way alone and unguided. 

Toe door leading into the mansion before which the oar- 
•sage ha stopped, was %i&r. 


James poshed H wide open, and led Diek aloof a paa- 
sage which waa dark as the grave. 

But ita termination waa soon reached, and then Diek 
'■•as ushered into an apartment to whioh we must devote a 
tine or two of deeeript ion. 

It was spacious, and furnished with massive oak. 

The walls, top, from floor to ceiling, were composed of 
panelled oak. 

Opposite the door by which be mtered was the flre- 
, place, in which several logs of wood were blazing. 

rbis wae the only illumination in the apartment, but it 
' was quite sufficient. The wood was dry, and of a resinous 
quality, so that it emitted a brilliant and ruddy light. 

It revealeo every object within the apartment, and, bad 
there been a is mp, it would have been of no service, for its 
rays would have been quite lost 

Seated by tbe fire, in au oak chair of an antique fashion, 
waa the mysterious lady. 

She rose, however, as soon as Turpin made his appear- 
ance, and, with well-bred ease, requested him to seat him- 
self in a chair that had been placed upon the opposite 
side of the fireplace to that where she was sitting. 

She had taken off her travelling apparel, and now ap- 
peared attired in a muoh more bewitching manner. 

Her dress was composed entirely of blaok serge, cut 
low in the neck, with short sleeves, the arms being left 
bare. 

They were of dazzling fairness, and so, too, were her 
neck and shoulders — they seemed, perhaps, even more so 
by the contrast which her sombre habiliments presented. 

Yet that fairness, great as it was, had nothing unhealth- 
ful in it. It was a pure, clear white, relieved upon the 
cheeks by a feint rosy tinge, which quite took off all ap- 
pearance of ghastliness or disease. 

Dick had thought, when he had seen her in the open 
I air, and in the partial darkness, that he had never eeen a 
, face so purely beautiful. 

Her beauty, indeed, was of that kind whioh the old 
Grecian eculptors so much delighted to delineate. 

But the living original possessed something whioh th* 
other lacked. 

It is true the marble accurately represented the lovely 
contours of the cheeks and chin and curving lips, and 
displayed the perfect form of the square forehead, but the 
ey *■ ss were absent. 

The eyes, the most beautiful feature in her faoe. 

No marble could imitate them, or convey an idea of 
what they were like. 

They were intensely black— jet black — large, full, and 
languishing. 

Her eyebrows, too, wero black, and strongly pencilled- - 
indeed, some critics would have considered them a blemish 
to that otherwise faultless face. 

Dick looked at her eutranced, and the longer be gazed, 
the more apparent did her bewitching loveliness become. 

For a few seconds after he had seated himself, tha 
silence was unbroken. 

Each were engaged in pernsing the lineaments and 
noting the appearance of the other. 

Dick would have spoken earlier than he did, only he 
knew not what to say, and whether he should be doing 
right by taking upon himself to speak first. 

A certain amount of embarrassment could have been 
detected by a close observer in the lady herself. 

It was evident she wished tv utter something, but 
knew not how to begin. 

The fire blazed and cracked, while a large, old-fashioned 
clock, which stood in a recess by the side of the grate, 
sent forth & monotonous tick — tack, which made itself 
plainly heard in the silence. 

The singularity of his position had a strange effect upon 
Dick. 

He began to ask himself whether what was taking place 
around him was real, or whether it was simply a creation 
of his disordered fancy. 

It seemed unreal. 

Tnere was something altogether out of the usual emu* 
of things from first to last in the whole affair. 

He wa3 about to break the silence, which had begun u> 
Oppress him terribly, when fortunately the lady, making a 
strong effort, spoke. 

“ Sir,” she said, “ yon have been kind enough to accede 
to my request so far, aud I sincerely thank you. A yoojjjt 

lady , fair, rich, aud beaubiul, has, by s series of onto! Ue 
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-silent s, been placed in ss position of tie utmost distress. 
She is alone, anil wit! but one friend in the whole world, 
and that friend, with all the will, has not the power to aid 
her. She requires a strong hand, a willing heart, and a 
powerful mind to free her from the meshes which threaten 
to involve her in destruction. These words, I doubt not, 
•rill furnish you with the elue you desired to have, but, 
before I enter into particulars, you must teke a glass of 
wine. You must be cold and exhausted after your ride. 
It was remiss of me. I ought to have mentioned it 
before.” 

“ Pray do not apologize or put yourself t* any trouble 
upon my account.” 

“ But you will take some wine,” and, as she uttered 
the words, the lady rose to her feet and walked to the 
opposite side of the apartment, where stood an okl oak 
buffet. 

Opening one of the doors, she produced a couple of 
bottles and a glass, which she placed upon a salver and 
set down on the corner of the table where Dick was sitting, 
end within reach of his hand. 

She, however, poured out a glass of wine, and pressed 
her strange guest to partake of it. 

Of course, Dick complied. 

It would have been churlish to refuse, ,nd besides, u e 
felt that a glass of generous liquor would be acceptable— 
for his hurts made him more susceptible of fatigue than 
usual. 

The lady reseated herself, and Tnrpin turned round and 
leaned back in the chair with more ease and freedom than 
he had before done. 

When she had spoke* at the distressed lady, and said 
that she had bnt one friend, and that one not able to 
assist her in the manner in which she needed assistance, 
Dick was at no loss to come to the conclusion that the 
friend alluded to was no other than herself. 

That he had determined to render all the aid that lay in 
his power, the reader can easily believe — since such a 
resolution accords so well with his character. 

He waited, therefore, to be placed in possession iff snob 
facts as would enable him to act. 

CHAPTER COL. 

DldC TURPIN FINDS A CONNEXION BETWEEN THE LADY'S 

STRANGE STORY AND THE MYSTERIOUS MURDER IN THE 

HAUNTED HOUSE. 

“I hate so much to tell yon,” began she young lady, 
14 end so many facts rise up in a moment in my mind, that 
I hardly know where to begin, or how to tell you what I 
wish to communicate.” 

“ I hope you will believe, lady, that I am most desirous 
of rendering your friend all the Resistance in my power. ’ 
Many thanks. For my own part, I never doubted 
your willingness.’* 

" Indeed ! ” 

“ I judged you by what I had heard recounted <rf you, 
and I find that I was right.” 

“ Do not compliment me. b am the worst in the world 
to bear anything of the kind. I always feel uncom- 
fortable.” 

“ But they are merited.” 

“No matter, the effect is just the same; but, lady, you 
spoke just now of not kuowmg where to commence your 
history. Will you pardon me for making a suggestion f ” 

“ What is it r " 

" I think, for me to be thoroughly useful — to know how 
to act— I ought to know all. I think, then, that you had 
better begin at the beginning, and tell me all the par- 
ticulars which yea can recollect.” 

“ Wdll, perhaps it will be bast,” ssud the lady, 
musingly; ** and yet — 

“Yet what? ” 

“No matter, I will do as yon desire, and then you will 
M better able to come to a conclusion.” 

"At last,” thought Dick to himself, “ I shall know the 
meaning of this must incomprehensible affair.” 

The la dy was silent for a moment or so, during which 
eeriod of time she seemed to be running over in her mind 
what she was going to say. 

At length, in a clear voice, and with a distinct articula- 
tion, she Dcgan as follows — 

11 This Lous - — or hall, as it is called- -in which we are 
mam sitting, t ' property and residence of William 


Winberry, whose father was one of the richest mer chants 
the whole city of London oould boast. 

“ When a comparatively young i»m, he gave up busi- 
ness and retired here. 

“ He was then a widower, and it wae the raoent death 
of his wife, of whom he was very fond, that had the 
greatest share in inducing him tc withdraw from the. 
world. 

“ He had one child, a aon — the same, indeed, who now 
owns the hall — the William Winberry of whom I spoke. 

“ He remained in a state of absolute retirement from 
the . world for a space of three years, and he married 
again. 

“What were the precise reasons which led him to take 
this step I know not, nor does it matter in the least te 
what I have to say.” 

Dick bowed assontingly, though he mentally took a note 
of the circumstance, for he thought it not unlikely, trivial 
as it seemed, that the event would turn oat to be of im- 
portance in the end. 

The lady continued. 

“ I perhaps ought to tell yon that this second wife was 
i above him in station, but not in wealth. She was, indeed, 
ran earl’s daughter, and the icliei of the merchant 
widower doubtless swayed her choice. 

“ However, be that as it may, they were married. 

“ One child, a son, was the trait of this union. 

“ It seems very strange for me to relate to yoa a private 
family history, but it is necessary that you should k-iow all 
this. I can trust to your honour to divulge none of it.” 

“ You can,” said Turpin, “ and it rejoices me to find 
that there is at least one person in the world who has not 
a bad opinion of me.” 

“ There are many, I cod -Mure yon, who, while regret- 
ting that yon have chosen the mode of life yon have, yet 
cannot withhold their admiration of the many good deeds 
yon have performed." 

“ Let ns return to the subject under discussion,” said 
Dick, who hated to hear anything in his own commenda- 
tion. 

“ You have a noble heart, and that is why yon wish 
your deeds of good to be unnoted. I have seen nothing 
of you until to-night, but you have at present frilly borne 
ont the opinion I have formed of you, and the more I 
speak to you, the r.iore inclined do I feel to trust you, and 
the more persuaded am I that the step I have taken, 
though an extraordinary one, will be folly justified in the 
end." 

“ Proceed, lady,” said Tnrpin. 

“ I will not delay yon any longer than 1 can p. smoky 
help. Mr. Winberry, then, lived as unhappily with his 
second wife as he had lone happily with his former one. 
They were quite nnsuited to each other. 

“His wife was haughty, proud, cruel, and vindiotwa 
to all save one, and that one was her son, who inherited 
much of her fierce patrician disposition. 

“He was, as well, of a most } erbearing temper, and 
passionate in the extreme, bnt his mother, so far from 
ohecking this vicious inclination, fostered it, and allowed 
his passions, whether for good or evil, to have fall and un- 
restrained play. The latter predominated. 

“ The first-born son, William, was the veiy opposite. 
He resembled his mother, whom his father had so dearly 
loved, not only in his countenance, bnt also in his mental 
composition, though he united with it much that his father 
possessed. 

“ In proportion as the gulf of estrangement between the 
husband and his second wife widened, so did the bands of 
sympathy draw the father and his first-bom together — 
they were inseparable. 

“It would seem that the second wife noticed this, and 
took alarm at it, for her demeanour suddenly, and without 
any perceptible cause underwent a total change. 

“ Her son, too, whom she had named Adrian, curbed, to 
a great extent, the violence of his nature. 

“ His mother grew suddenly attentive to, and fond of 
her husband, bnt whethci his own feelings changed is 
more than I am able to tell yon. ' 

“ I ought not to omit to tell voi that Adriau, the 
second son, was fearfully jealous of nia elder brother, and 
hated him with the bitterest rancour. 

" Things were in this state, when the second wife died 
of a contagions disorder, which was then de c i m a ting tit* 
the neighborhood. 
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« To this ..coarse her husband himself fell a victim 
very soon after— so soon, indeed, that both were boned in 
»ne gravo. 

“MrTwinberry had had it drawn up with scrupulous 
'are by a London attorney, and no one in the house was 

acquainted with the nature of its contents. b 

ft There was in the chamber in which Ml. Winoerry 
slept a cabinet of curious and antique manufacture, in 
which papers of value were deposited, such as mortgages, 
eecuriteea, and si'eli like documents, for though ne had 
retired from business, Mr. Winberry frequently lent money 

0ll “ The day came uuon which the will was to be read. 

•* The keys were handed to the lawyer, who at once 
advanced to the cabinet I have spoken of, and in wh'ch be 
stated the will of the deceased had been deposited with 

But npontooHng, to tks eausiernation of all i>«sseu4, 
Ad will was to he found# 


« The circumstance of its having been scmmi-for that 

was the conclusion unanimously c ° rae ,^7p a fl% PU Surefv 
What motive could there have been for the deed? Sure y 
the younger brother could have had no hand in its re movab 
for of course, in the event of the father dying intestate, the 
whole of the property, landed or personal, would deseend 

to the eldest son. , . . .. o 

“ Who could have been interested in H 
“ The only person was the eldest son, William, to wbora 
advantage it would he to destroy the will, if the property 
had been bequeathed to the younger bora. 

“Tint those who knew the deceased felt certain this was 
not tb? case" In the first place William was . Imown to he 
too highminded an.l honourable a . y° u ?£ ““’ d 
fond of his father to attempt sucii a deed, and, in me 
second, the deceased had not sufficient "ve for && 
tn deprive William of his ngnts. 

“It was a very remarkable and perplexing occurrence 

W “verv t? indeed,” replied Turpin, whose inters* urr 
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increasing every moment the beautifh. being before him 
■robe 

“ However, it turned ont to be of no importance. Indeed, 
tbe lawyer offered an opinion relative to its disappearance 
different to any that had been vet expreseed. 

“He stated that the deceased bad aue< d to be prepared 
s will, which he had seen witnessed, and which he then 
held in hiB possession. 

"An exact copy of this will had been given to the 
Joceased, who had had it deposited in the cabinet where 
he had gone to look for it." 

“ That was the copy, then P " 

“ Precisely. The lawyer then took from his portfolio of 
papers the original document, whim he proceeded to 
read to those present. 

“ By this will, the bulk of the property was left to 
William, the eldest son. To Adrian was bequeathed an 
annual income of eight hundred pounds, sufficient to beep 
him sa afflnence, but no more. 

“ There were other minor bequeath ments, bnt those do 
not matter in the least. 

“After reading the will, the brothers met and quar- 
relled. What passt d between them no one knows j their 
interview had no auditor. 

“ However, Adrian left, and went no one knew whither. 

“After a time, William, married. 1 apeak now of the 
present owner of the hall — the eldest son. 

“ In due coarse a child was horn, but, in giving it birth, 
the mother, who was of a very delicate constitution, lost 
her own life. 

“ This child was a girl. 

“Her father never married again, consequently the 
girl, who is now about my own age, is the sole heir to the 
wealth and the estates.” 

“ I preseme, then,” said Dick, “ that this is the friend 
of whom you spoke ?” 

“ It is. 

“ And what is her name P ” 

The question seemed a strange one for Dick to ask, and 
one that was of little importance. 

Bnt it was not so. 

He had a motive for asking the question, as will pre- 
sently be apparent. 

He even anticipated the reply which would be given 
him, and he evinced no astonishment when the lady 
replied — 

« Blanche ! " 


CHAPTER CCLI. 

DICK TURPIN IS ABLE TO IMPART SOKE IMPORTANT 
INFORMATION TO TBE MYSTERIOUS LADY. 

Prom a very early stage in the story the lady was relating 
— from, indeed, the time when the two brothers had been 
mentioned — Dick had felt the conviction creep over him 
that there was some hind of connexion, near or remote, 
between what he then heard and what he had witnessed 
during his brief sojourn in the repnted haunted house in 
Birdcage-walk. 

The <. ircum stance of the double marriage — the unhappy 
wife — the two brothers — and, last of all, the name of the 
girl proving to be Blanche, all tended to fix that convic- 
tion in bis mind. 

Bnt it was a most wonderful coincidence. 

As yet, however, he stood bnt on the threshold of the 
knowledge that he was about to be put in possession of— 
oil that he had heard was bnt the prologue to the drama 
— the heart of the mystery had yet to be laid bare. 

Nothing that he had listened to hsd enabled him to 
come to a right understanding of the mysterious events 
which had so puzzled him. 

The lady saw nothing particular in Dick’s asking the 
name of the daughter. She evidently looked upon it as 
a mere commonplace casual question, fior she expressed 
no surprise respecting it. 

She continned. 

_ “ After the departure of Adrian, f. jthing was heard of 
him for a long — long time William lived here the 
peaceable and contented life of a country gentleman, and 
spending all the time he possibly could with hi* daughter 
Blanche, upon whom he doted with a double love — that 
'tiiiica he Lad borne for bar mother and that which was 
mru. 


“ Had you searched the whole kingdom through, yaw 
would not have found a happier and more peaceful baan 
than this. 

“ Its felicity was doomed to he interrupted. 

“ Three months ago - -or it may he longer — the younge. 
brother Adrian made his appearance at the hall, 

“ He had an interview with William in the horary, 
which was his favourite apartment when indoors, and he 
came forth with compressed lips and flashing eyes. 

“ Quite by an accident, I sometime afterwards learned 
the substance of what had passed between them. 

“ Large as was the annual income settled upon him by 
bis father, Adrian had squandered it, and was chin-deep 
in difficulties. Indeed, his annual revenue for sevens 
years to come had been forestalled, and he had nothing 
whereon to live. 

“ Under these circumstances he had applied to William 
— not like one who requires assistance and would be grate- 
ful for it, but with the endeavour to extort money from 
him — to wrest away that which belonged by law to Liro and 
to no other. 

“ William, although rich, was a careful man. I do not 
mean that he war niggardly, bnt he was not improvident ; 
indeed, he not only hated that, bnt all who were guilty of 
reckless extravagance 

“ He dismissed his brother, therefore, whs departed, 
and the slight cloud which he cast upon the happinesa of 
those at the hall passed away, and things resumed their 
usnal course. 

“ But the effects of his visit were Boon apparent. 

“ Like some dark clood on tbe horizon of a pure blu* 
sky, prognosticating that ere long the bright heavens were 
to be clonded as with a pall and a storm break forth, so 
did hia appearance foretell disaster and misery to thi» 
happy Lome. 

“ About a month after his visit, and when that ill- 
omened event had almost been forgotten, Blanohe dis- 
appeared.” 

Dick nodded bis head. 

It was just what he expected. 

“ In vain was the closest search everywhere made for 
her. Her father was like one frantic. All their effort*, 
however, proved abortive — not the slightest trace of her 
was to he found. 

“ It was then that I heard of the interview, and what 
had taken place between the half-brothers. 

“ In a moment I connected Adrian with the s.bde,;tion. 
though what was his motive for it I wa* not able to 
hazar d a guess, 

“William Winberry, her father, instituted a moat 
vigorous search in every direction, placing himself always 
at tbe bead. 

“ One morning, and that is about six week* ago, b* 
went ont at the head of one of tbe excursions. He wa* 
mounted on horseback, and somehow or other he got 
separated from his companions. 

“ He never returned. 

“ Yon may guess this doable blow plunged the whole 

ousehold into the deepest grief, for William and hi' 
daughter were universally beloved for their good quaUtiei 
of head and heart. 

“ Rewards were offered and men sent out, and every 
day some intelligence was hoped for and expected, but, 
alas ! those hopes and anticipations were doomed never to 
be realized. Each night only brought us tbe tidings of 
a day of disappointment. 

“ And so things have gone on np to the present moment, 
I think I have told you that Blanche is my cousin. Suoh 
is scarcely the case, but wa are distantly related to each 
other, and we fixed upon that as being both convenient 
and friendly. 

“ Between Blanche and myself there has always existed 
a very warm attachment, and you may think how much 
all these terrible occurrences have disturbed me. There 
is no one in the mansion Bave myself who is able to under- 
take the conduction of affairs. 

“ Nor have 1 any person to comult with, for, with th* 
exception of the two persons I have named, 1 hav* not a 
relative in the world, 

“ I have done all in my power, and tatifeii. 

“ What to attempt next I knew not. 

“ Suddenly, I remembered having heard at you, and 
low- though you and tbe law ware at war, voi| dot-* 
a good action. 
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in the manner I hare described, until I reached the 
commencement of the third flight of stairs. 

“ The three men paused upon the landing below me. 
That is to say, npon the ebcond floor of the house. 

“ Of course, I did Dot go any higher, but stopped at 
once — for I felt extremely curious to know what was 
their business there at suoh an hour, and surrounded 
with so much mystery as they evidently were. 

“ By the aid of the lantern, which one of the men 
carried, I could see that several doors led from this land- 
ing, either into apartments or corridors. 

“ Before one of these doors they paused, and the one 
in the cloak, after feeling in his pooket, produced a key. 

“ With this he unlocked the door and passed through 
it, followed by his two companions. 

“They did not close the door after them, but left it ajar. 

“ And then arose a suooession of shrieks, so shrill and 
ear-piercing, that I felt confident they came from a 
woman’s lips, had not a few words dropped by the men 
let me know it was a man.’’ 

“A man !” ejaculated the lady, as a sadden suspicion 
glanced into her mind ; “ a man ?” 

Up to this point in Dick’s wondrously interesting nar- 
ration, she had not spoken a word. All her faculties 
were absorbed in that of listening. She had sat with 
wide-open eyes and parted lips devouring his words. 

It was with an effort that she asked the question. 

“ Yes, a man,” replied Dick, “ but pray do not inter- 
rupt me. I would rather yon listened patiently to all I 
said. When I had finished, you would then be better 
able to draw your own conclusions.” 

“ I should — I should.” 

“ As I told you, then, they left the door ajar, never 
dreaming for a moment that there was any other living 
being in the house beside themselves. 

“ I waited a moment, in order to make sure they had 
fairly entered ; and, as I heard the sound of voices, I 
descended the stairs and approached the partially-opened 
door. 

“ At first I saw nothing, and the import of the words 
which now came distinctly enough to my ears, was, that 
there was an old man Confined in the apartment — that 
the three persons I had seen enter were his enemies. 
Moreover, I learned their purpose. One, who by his 
deep voioe I recognised as the stranger in the cloak, 
was endeavouring both by threats and persuasions, to 
induce him to sign a deed which would transfer the 
chief part of his property to him.” 

“ Good heavens !” 

“ Calm yourself— pray calm yourself.” 

“ I am. But pray go on.” 

“ The chief argument used to persuade the prisoner to 
accede to the terras he wished was that his daughter, 
who waB also held a prisoner, should be restored to 
him.” 

The lady clasped her hands together with awe as she 
heard these words, and then she cried — 

“ His daughter ! Tell me her name. Did you hear 
it mentioned? If you did, tell it to me. Pray tell it to 
me at once.” 

“ I must again ask yon to calm yourself,” said Turpin, 
drawing his chair closer towards her. “ I must again 
ask you to be calm ; and, as I before said, prepare your- 
self for the worst.” 

“ The worst P” 

“ Even so. Doubtless you now comprehend the mo- 
tive of my apparently objootless question of the name 
of Mr. Winberry’s danghter P” 

“ I fear I do.” 

“ The name was the same.” 

“ Blanche ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ My heart told me so ! my heart told me so 1 But 
continue, pray oontinne.” 

“ Willingly. I would rather you had listened calmly 
to the end ' 

“ I will do so, I assure you I will do so, if you will 
only resume.” 

“ I may as well tell you that when I had stood at the 
door a little while listening, I changed my position, so 
that I was able not only to hear, but also to ace what 
was going forward. 

“ The first thing, then, that met my eyes wae the figure 
of an old man. His face was wrinkled and oacewom, and 


he had about him the appearance of extreme age, yet I 
could tell that it was permature. 

“ This old man was muoh emaciated. 

“ He was held down in a chair by the two men. 

“ The dart lantern I have mentioned had been placed 
npon the table, and the door opened. It was frem the 
light from this which enabled me to see that which I 
describe. 

“ I did not at first catch a glimpse of the one who 
wore a cloak. The door hid him, bat presently he step- 
ped forward and came into full view, 

“ I could, however, see but little more of him than I 
had seen before. The large cloak etill enveloped him, 
and he still kept the hat drawn down closely over his 
brows. 

“ The lower part of hia face was quite hidden by the 
dense mass of hair whioh grew about it. 

“ I could, though, see a little more than I had Been 
before, for I was able to trace a faint resemblance be- 
tween him and the old man sitting in the chair.” 

“ Mer ” 

“One moment,” said Dick, interrupting the lady as 
she wae about to speak. “ The one in the cloak placed 
npon the table a properly drawn-up deed, and wanting 
only a signature to complete it, in which was assigned 
the whole of the property the old man possessed. 

“ In return for signing thiB document, he was to reoeive 
his freedom and be restored to his daughter Blanohe, 
as well as have a certain sum settled upon him for life. 

“ Some conversation then ensued between them, the 
one in the cloak etri ring to bring the other to his desires. 

“ The old man, however, used some words which still 
ring in my ears. I will repeat them even as I heard 
them. They were these — 

“ ‘ We are brothers, bnt, thank heaven, the same 
mother did not bear ns. Mine died, and when our com- 
mon father took another bride, he little dreamt that he 
was warming a serpent in his bosom, but so it waB.’ ” 

“ He said those words ?” 

“ He did ; but listen, I beseech you. After a great 
deal of hesitation, the old man consented, for his daugh- 
ter’s sake, to sign the deed. 

“ Fain would I, hac( it been in my power, have inter- 
posed to save him to prevent this consnmmation. But 
how was I to do so ? I feared some ill and treachery 
lurked beneath his words ; hat I ask again what could 
I do ? In brief, the old mar, seized the pen which was 
temptingly offered him, and signed the deed.” 

“ Neva-!’’ 

‘ “ He did. Bnt listen further. Scarcely had he 
finished the last stroke, than the man in the cloak drew, 
with the rapidity of lightning, a pistol from his breast, 
and placing it against the old man’s head, fired.” 

The lady uttered a piercing shriek, hut by a wonder- 
ful effort of strength she controlled herself, and requested 
Turpin to continue. 

“ The report from the pistol sounded with startling 
loudness through the eilent mansion. 

“ But the deed was so unexpected upon my part, and 
So suddenly performed, that 1 was for the space of about 
ten seconds, positively deprived of motion. 

“ It is hard to say how long this would have continued, 
but I was doomed to receive another surprise. 

“ Some heavy blows were struck upon the front door. 

“ I have told you that I was pursued, that I had 
entered the haunted house in the hopes of escaping from 
my pursners. I fancied I had been unperoeived, bnt 
these sounds seemed to show that somehow or other 
they had got upon my track. 

“ I should have darted forward to the old man’s assist- 
ance had not this ocourred, but as it was, I saw that I 
could not aid him, and that my own safety depended 
upon instant flight. 

“ The manner in which the blows were struck npon 
the front door were sufficient to show me that it was 
intended to break it down.” 

CHAPTER CCLIII. 

DICE TT7BPIN SETS OVT FOB. LONDON TO GAIN ADDI- 
TIONAL INFORMATION RESPECTING THE WTJRDkB. 

“ This is indeed a fearful tale !” said the young lady. 

“ It approaches a termination. Pray allow me to 
oonelnde it.” 
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“ Go on, sir ! I can see tne hand of Providence. The 
guilty will be yet confounded !” 

“ I trust bo ! The heavy blows upon the door discom- 
posed i he men quite as much or more than they did me. 
I could tell that by their hurried movements I was, 
however, compelled to seek my own safety by instant 
flight, eo I sprang up the stairs. Had I been found 
where I was. I should, in ail probability, have been im- 
plicated in the murder, and I should have bad great 
difficulty in clearing myself of the charge. 

“ Besides, my liberty was already forfeit, and had I 
been captured my death would have been the inevitable 
result. 

“ The interru' >tion was a most inopportune one. Had 
it not been for .hose heavy blows, I should have sprung 
into the room to the old man’s assistance, though 1 fear 
I could have rendered him but little aid. The pistol was 
placed in contact with his ear, and the discharge which 
followed could not have been otherwise than fatal. 

“ It has been my lot to witnees many a cold-blooded 
murder, but I can say I never saw one eo awful as that. 
I never for one moment dreamt that a human being could 
have acted with eo mnch perfidy.” 

“Oh, it is horrible — moat horrible!” exclaimed the 
young lady, who, prepared as she had been by Dick’s 
words, had sat stupefied with terror from the time the 
revelation had been made. “ It is moet horrible 1” 

“ Listen ! I sprang up the stairs and gained the roof. 
What took place afterwards I cannot tell, nor whether 
the murderers were arrested. I was fortunate enough 
to males, my way over the house-tope and to enter a win- 
dow, and thence I descended into a street, having es- 
caped the great peril with which I was so imminently 
threatened 

“ From that time until the present moment I have 
heard nothing more of tli extraordinary affair of which 
I was a witness. You will not, I fancy, be at any loss 
to connect it with what you have related to me !” 

“ I can do so easily enongh ! You overcome me. I 
am bewildered at the strange combination of incidents, 
producing such wonderful coincidences. It seemB be- 
yond belief !” 

“ It does indeed 1” 

“ Let me think — let me try to think !” 

As she spoke, the lady let her head fall upon hei hands, 
or rather, she clasped her hands over her head in the 
manner of one who wishes to shut ont from contempla- 
tion all external objects, and whose desire it was to 
concentrate the whole power of thought. 

Turpin waB silent. 

The fire had burued down and its ruddy light had 
faded away. Only occasionally came a fitful flash which 
illuminated the apartment with a transient brightness, 
leaving it in deeper darkness .an before. 

The wood togs had burned down to a red heat. 

Thewierdlike nature of the scene pressed heavily upon 
Dick. It was in vain he tried to shake off the impres- 
sion. 

He, too, tried to think, and to Bhut out his etrange 
fantastical surroundings likewise placed hiB hands over 
his eyes. 

But soon the desire to know what the lady would say 
next rose paramount above every other consideration. 

He did not move from hie position, but shifted his 
fiDgere slightly so that he could see between them. 

She had thrown herself back iu the large chair in 
which she sat. Her sable robe could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the dark oak of which it was composed, 
but her white and beautifully rounded arms shone ont in 
all ttie greater contrast. 

It was evident ehe was perplexed and overcome by the 
intelligence whicn Dick had just imparted to her. 

At length, however, she rouBed herself. 

’Looking Turpin steadfastly in the face, and even in 
the gloom fixing her bright eyee upon him, ehe said — 

“ Tell me, if yon can, what I had better do in all this. 
Your intellect is more calm and logical, your judgment 
is assisted by experience, and therefore, I look to yon 
for advice. It was a girlish and romantic feat to set out 
in the hope of meeting with yon, as I did, and how many 
would have laughed at me for it. Yet how strangely 
things are brought bout. Apparently by the most un- 
likely means Providenoe brings about her ends. You, 
U. 3 U probability, arc the only person who oonld supply 


me with the information for which I sought, and I meet 
with you and learn all !” 

“ I should think a parallel could scarce be found.” 

“ And so Bhould I. And now do not be offended if I 
mate an appeal to you — if I entreat a favour.” 

“ Fear not; speak f reely and without hesitation.” 

“ I am a poor, weak, inexperienced girl, left to the 
management of matters which might puzzle a wiser head 
than mine ! I have confided in you. I have been im- 
pelled to do so by the good opinion I had formed of you. 
I shall have to place even more confidence in you than I 
have done hitherto. Let me appeal to your honour not 
to abase it.” 

“Lady,” said Turpin, proudly, “as you say, you do 
not know me. Had you done so, you would not have 
needed to make the prayer which has j uet passed yonr 
lips. Letts content you. Bad I may be in the opinion 
of many destitute of honour, but I can lay my hand 
upon my heart, and say that I never yet proved false 
to those who trusted me, or even abused the confidence 
of the defenceless. On the contrary, I have npon every 
occasion done all in my power, and run the greatest 
risks to defend them from their enemies.” 

“ That is sufficient. After what you have just eaid, I 
shall feel no dread of placing the utmost confidence in 
you. I ehall trust you utterly, and if you betray me, I 
am lost indeed.” 

“ I shall say no more by way of protestation — prove 
me. Trust me freely, and do not fear for the result.” 

A smile of trusting innocence appeared upon the lady’s 
lips. 

“ And now,” continued Turpin, “ let us consider that 
as settled, and proceed to a consideration of what had 
best be done.” 

“ With all my heart. Pour out more wine, and I will 
stir the fire, or we shall be quite in darkness.” 

As she uttered the words, the young lady stirred the 
fire, and made it once more burst into a bright blaze. 

Dick drank eome more wine aa he had been desired, for 
it was of snch a quality as he had never before taBted. 

“ Now let me hear what you think had best be done. 
The sooner we decide and act npon our decision the 
better.” 

“ True. In the first place, then, the newspapers can- 
not fail, I should think, to contain some details of the 
murder, which I feel certain was discovered.” 

“ Well?” 

“ From them we ehall, without doubt, be able to glean 
some additional information, whiob will, ten to one, 
point out a plan of action.” 

“ So it would. I eee that at once. How simple, and 
yet I never thought of that?” 

“ Nor did I until the moment before I spoke. I am 
glad yon are of the same opinion. Have you a paper 
here ?” 

“ No.” 

“ That is awkward.” 

“Not very. Morning is now close at hand. Suppos- 
ing I called up one of the domestics, and sent him off to 
London to glean all the news respecting the murder he 
could, and then to return with each papers as he might 
be able to obtain ?” 

“ A good plan, but I have an amendment to propose.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ This. Instead of sending one of the domestics, let 
me go Pardon me for having the conoeit to think that 
I could manage the business best.” 

“ I do not donbt that, bat think of the fearful risk of 
capture whioh you would incur. No, no. I shall not 
consent to that.” 

“ Stay ! stay ! Take my word for it, it will be best. 
Then, as for risk and danger, that for both !” 

Diok filliped his fingers a a he spoke, to show the small 
amount of estimation in which he held them. 

“ You terrify me !” 

“ There is no cause for alarm.” 

“ Do not Bay that. Were you situated differently to 
what you are, I should have proposed your going as by 
far the best, but, with a price upon yonr head, I cannot 
think of permitting it.” 

“ I will promise yon, not only for my jwn, but for yonrs 
and Blanche’s sake, that I will use all possible caution, 
that I will run into no unnecessary danger, but that I will 
pry into the matter ho the ntmoet, sod return to yo» 
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without fail to-morrow night, bringing yon full par- 
ticulars.” 

The young lady's eyas glittered. 

She admired true bravery and courage it a man above 
all other qualities, and her heart bea with a strange 
sensation of pleasure when ehe heard Dick talk so 
calmly and confidently, as he did, about his perilons 
enterprise. 

The immediate ooDsequenoes of his manner wa„ that 
it begat a eimilar feeling of confidence in herself, and 
she no longer looked upon the excursion with the Bame 
amount of terror as she had at first beheld it with. 

Dick was impatient to be gone. He explained to her 
the importance of hie Betting out at once, and if possible, 
of reaching London before daybreak. 

He assured her that she might expect him at mid- 
night, and, having done so, bade her farewell. 

Aquarter-of-an-hour afterwards he had mounted Black 
Bess, and was galloping rapidly along the high road in 
the direction of London. 

But, coming to a rather eteep hill, he drew rein and 
proceeded at an easier pace. 


CHAPTER CCLIV. 

DICK TURPIN FINDS ELLEN AND TOM DAVIS DES- 
TITUTE AND IN DISTRESS. 

“ Can all this be eal !” said Dick, musingly, ae Bess 
walked up the hill. “ Can it all be real ? Mine is a 
strange life ; full of strange mutations and vicissitudes, 
but 1 have never yet met with any thing that will 
parallel this. The more I think npon it, the more won- 
derful does it seem 1 It is not bo much the events them- 
selves, but the manner in which they are connected to- 
gether. How rare a ohance was it that I should have 
overheard and witnessed what I did, and how much 
rarer was the ohance which threw me in the way of the 
dear friend of the murdered man and Blanche — Blanche 1 
I have long heard he? name as yet, I wonder whether I 
shall ever see her ! I trust so, for the interest I feel is 
no oommon one 1 But who is this mysterious and lovely 
lady, who has treated me as I have never before been 
treated ? I have not beard her name as yet, but I Bhall 
soon 1 It oannot but be a pretty — but pshaw 1 let me 
leave that and turn toa consideration of the whole affair. 
I hare not so olc&r a comprehension of it as I should like 
to have, but I shall soon resolve it, I make no doubt. 

“ In the first place there are two brothers, or rather half 
brothers, having the same father, but different mothers. 

“The first of these, and by all accounts the better of 
the two, and the possessor of the estate and the prin- 
cipal portion of the wealth, marries, and has a daughter 
stamed Blanche. So much for him. 

“Then there iB the younger brother— the black sheep, 
and doubtless the cloaked stranger I saw in the haunted 
bouse, who wishes to obtain by force, or fraud, or both, 
that which iB rightfully his brother’s. 

“ He learne how the daughter, Blanche, iB doated on, 
and that furnisheB him with the key for action. 

“ She is mysteriously abducted. 

“ Then her distracted and almost maddened father is 
aeized upon and confined in a solitary place, where the 
terms were made which I heard offered to him. 

“ It iB truly a most delectable plot. For I feel sure I 
have arrived at the facta of the case. But how am I to 
frustrate it f I must defer that. Blanche — Blanche! 
What a pretty name ! I must find out where her ras- 
cally relative has concealed her. Her father, alaB, ehe 
will never see more, for that was her father I saw mur- 
dered in BO cold-blooded a manner, I feel certain. 

“ For her sake I should like to bring him baoktolife, 
lor if he loved her so devotedly as appears by all which 
1 l 'ave heard, it is but reasonable to suppose that bIio 
lo.es her father in the same fashion. What, then, will 
be her grief when she learns he has fallen a victim to so 
terrible a fate ! It will be great indeed. 

“Adrian. That is the half-brother. I wonder whe- 
ther 1 should recognize him again from what little I 
saw of his face ? How did he get on, too, at the hands 
of the officers ? That I know not. Perhaps both he 
and his two associates have been oapturod ?” 

The reader must not forget that Dick was quite in 
ignorance of what had happeued after he crawled out ou 


to the roof. He knew nothing of the manner in which 
the three villains endeavoured to elude the polioe, nor 
how the two subordinates were oaptured in the garden. 
He knew nothing of the flight of Adrian through the 
park, nor how he had thrown hie bushy beard and moos 
iaohe away, and loBt his hat and cloak With all this 
the reader had been made acquainted, being necessary 
to the dne comprehension of the story ; and not only 
that, how Adrian was mistaken for Turpin, and carried 
into the lodge at Newgate, where we last Soft him. 

Had Dick been aware of all this, it would have saved 
him a vast deal of trouble, and made a material differenoe 
in his plans ; but there was no ready means by which he 
coaid arrive at the information. 

We must be content to follow him npon his hazardous 
journey to London, and traoe, step by step, the various 
incidents which befell him. 

As for the wound his mare had received, it was nothing 
more than Bkin deep, and wonld have got well if it had 
been left to iteelf, but under the judioious treatment 
which it had received it had got almost well. 

From its position, too, it luckily did not interfere in 
any way with her motion. 

On gaining the brow of the bill, therefore she set off at 
a rapid rate, though Dick ohecked her speed to some 
extent, for he d id not wish her to exert herself too muoh,. 

Soon in the distance he conld perceive, like a huge 
black cloud, the city of London. 

It was profoundly dark, being the hour before the 
dawn. 

There was not muoh likelihood of his meeting with 
any one on his journey. Few people would be abroad 
The late ones had retired, and the early ones had not 
yet risen. 

By the time he reached the outskirts, however, a faint 
leaden tinge appeared in the eastern horizon, which each 
moment grew imperceptibly brighter. 

The new day was coming. 

Still fall of meditation, the highwayman trotted on, 
and he did not allow his thoughts to pre-oecupy him 
entirely, for ever and anon he cast rapid glances aronnd, 
in order to make certain that no prying or unfriendly 
eye3 were fixed upon him. 

Brighter and brighter grew the long white streaks of 
light whioh shone in the »ast. Higher and higher it 
mounted in the sky, shedding npo all things a dim and 
cold gray light, and making the old fashioned house 
with their qnaint roofs and overhanging stories, look 
speotral and ghostlike. 

“ Where will be my safest place, I wonder ?” thought 
Dick. “ The officers have now got a good scent of me, 
and the large reward which is offered for my apprehen 
aion, will preclude all hopes that they will relax their 
efforts. Where ehall it be ? I mnst put up Bomewhere 
The proverb sayB, the nearer the ohuroh the further from 
heaven, and I believe it. Why, then, should not I be 
safest in the plaoe of the greatest danger ? They have 
turned me away from the White Horse, suppose I return 
there straight. I’ll do it, let the risk be what it may. I 
shall feel safer there, and more at ease than I should 
anywhere else.” 

Having arrived by thia train of reason at a decision, 
he at once turned in the requisite direction. 

He slightly increased his speed, too, for he did not 
oare to go to his plaoe of refnge by daylight. 

To get there as soon as possible he took several short 
cuts through narrow streets, where the poorest portion 
of the inhabitants of the city dwelt. 

Suddenly he heard a faint, low cry. 

It came from somewhere very close at hand, but ere 
he could think where, a thin wasted-looking figure 
bounded towards him, and clasping her hands together, 
pronounoed his name. 

He started with wonder, and nndor the impulse of the 
moment, reined in his Bteod. 

The young girl w ho had spoken came still nearer. 

At the first glance Turpin fancied he had seen her 
somewhere before, but where, he could not recollect. 

Certainly, the circumstances under which the meeting 
took place, were widely different to the present. 

“ Thank heaven !” exclaimed the girl. “ I have found 
you.” 

“Found me!” 

“ Can it be possible that yon have forgotten me: 1 
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The tone in whioh these words were spoken was touch- 
ing, and heart-breaking in the extreme. 

“ Your voice and form seem familiar to me, bnt yet I 

am at a loss to recollect ” 

“ Alas ! that it should be so. I had fancied— bnt no 
matter. I knew yon in a moment.” 

“ And I know yon. Give me some clue to onr former 
meeting.” 

“ Do yon remember the poor ill-nsed orphan apprentice 
whom you rescued and placed in a comfortable home ?” 
•’ Ellen ?” 

“That ii my came.” _ 

41 Impossible ! This cannot be yon in tlrid condition ; 
or if it is, by what chance do I find you destitute and 
in distress P’S 
41 Alas — alas 1” 

44 3pe*k, Tell me.” 

44 It will take long. Bnt are yon still prepared to stand 
my friend ?” 

44 Can yon donbt it, my dear girl ? I have often 
thonghtof you, and the recollection of the one good action 
I performed has sola ced me in many a bitter hour.” 
Ellen Bobbed, and tears ran down her cheeks. 

44 1 am not alone in misfortnne,” she said. “ Your old 
friend, Mr. Davis— my father, as I call him— ie in the 
same abject condition.” 

“TomDaviBl Has evil come upon him P” 

44 Tarn round. Look behind yon. Do yon see yonder 
doorstep ?” 

44 1 do.” 

44 Do you see two figures, bowed down tnd helpless, 
with want and goffering, seated upon it ?” 

44 1 do — Ido! Bnt ” 

44 That, then, is the condition of yonr old friend and 
bis worthy wife. Ought I to say that they owe all their 
troubles o yon P” 

Dick did not hear the latter part of this speech or if 
be did, he .Seated not to do so. 

He had sprang off his mare upon the first intimation 
that it was his old friend in such distress, and hastened 
towards him. 

On one side of the street there was a strange looking 
archway, whioh had the appearance of leading into a 
iarge piece of gronnd, which was surrounded with a high 
stone wall. 

Fitted in this archway was a ponderous door, thickly 
studded with Urge headed iron nails. 

Two steps led up to this door, and seated upon them 
were two wretched beings. 

They seemed to be absolutely perishing, either of 
hunger or starvation, perhaps from tb»s two combined. 

They v«ere male and female, and both in a state of 
npathetio unconsciousness. 

Faint as was the cold gray light which fell npon their 
faces, Dick Tnrpin was immediately able to recognise 
them as Mr. nd Mrs. Davie, who had for so long kept 
the Hand and Keys at Hornsey Wood. 

CHAPTER CCLY. 

ELLEN FINDS SHE HA8 NOT BEEN MISTAKEN IN HER 
EXPECTATIONS, AND DICK TURPIN, AFTER A LITTLE 
DELAY, REACHES WHITE HORSE YARD. 

Dick Turpin was inexpressibly shocked when he be- 
held the condition to which his old and faithful friends 
had been reduced. 

It was evident that they had been acquainted with 
gaunt poverty for some time. 

The emaciation of their forms — the tattered state of 
their apparel, all showed that they had been, for months 
at least, exposed to the ntmost degree of want and pri- 
vation. 

When Turpin last saw Davis few men could have been 
found to rival him in portliness of form, bnt now he was 
little more than a framework of bones, npon which the 
skin bung in large folds. 

His hair had turned mnoh whiter, and indeed, take 
him for all in all, be presented as true a picture of 
mendicancy as could well have been found. 

Black Bess, as soon as her rider had alighted, followed 
him as a dog would, and when he stopped she svopped 
also a few paces behind him. 

Ellen, too, approached. 

“Tom,” said Turpin, in a husky vows, “ can it be 


possible that yon are in such a state as this ? Nay, do 
not hang yonr bead, bnt look up and speak to no. I 
am your Id friend Dick. Do on recollect me?' 4 

Tom Davis had allowed hie bead to sink down up&n 
his breast, and he made no effort to move it from that 
position. 

He seemed as tbongh ha had totally succumbed be- 
neath the weight of hie misfortune, and nothing conld 
rones him. 

When he uttered the words we have recorded, Dick 
accompanied them by plaoing his band npon bis Id 
friend e shoulder. He shook him gently, too, and at 
length Tom looked np, with something like a look of 
recognition in his eyes and on his lips 

44 Help ub,” said Ellen, whose youthful and vigorous 
constitution had enabled her to bear np against the priva- 
tions they had suffered mnah better than her adopted 
parents. 44 Help us. We are perishing from cold and 
want of food. Help ns. Pray help ns,” 

44 Help yon P” ejaoslated Tnrpin. 44 There ie nothing 
on earth which 1 would do with greater willingness. I 
wish I knew how I conld be of the most service to yon. 
Let me think. Let me think.” 

44 Only a copper, good sir — only a copper. Have pity 
npon ue. We are hungry. Only a copper.” 

It was Mrs. Davie who spoke. 

She had failed to recognise their preserver, and so 
made this appeal for alms in a whining voice. 

The wordB eat Dick to the heart. 

Between the old conple and himself there had for a 
long time existed a warm feeling ; and those only who 
know what it ie to be isolated can tell how muoh the 
highwayman thought of hie friends, and how their mani- 
fest distress touched him. 

44 1 must find yon all a place of shelter, if I can,” said 
Dick, addressing himself more to Ellen, who, however, 
listened eagerly to his wordB. 44 That is if it ie in my 
power. I don’t know where to turn to find what I re- 
quire. Time, too, is preoions. Chance mnst do it. I 
have trusted more than once before to its guidanoe, and 
I hope that it will once more befriend me.” 

44 1 knew you would help ns,” said Ellen, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks. 44 I have so longed that we 
might meet yon, and I have my wish at last.” 

44 You have,” said Dick. 44 1 wish that yon had so rzt 
me sooner.” 

44 1 will tell yon all that has happened sinoe yon saw 
ns last at the first opportunity, bnt the condition of my 
father and mother demands attention first.” 

44 Yon still call them by that title ?” 

44 1 do. My own parents I never knew — cannot in the 
least remember ; but they have well supplied their place.” 

44 1 am glad to hear yon say as much, and gladder still 
to find that yon are grateful to them for it ! But follow 
me. No, stay ! I have a fresh idea ! Here is a parse 
containing a large sum ! Takeitand make the best nseof 
it. I should recommend yon to take up yonr quarters at 
an inn for a little while, during whioh I will try if I can- 
not find yon a place where yon can permanently remain.” 

Ellen took the parse reluctantly. 

Diok observed it. 

44 Believe me !” he said, 44 1 have business of the 
greatest importance under hand, in whioh time is of 
especial importance! I have undertaken to perform 
something by a stated time ! Do not, then, think ms 
nnkind if I do not set about it at once,” 

44 Bnt how shall we find yon again ?” 

44 1 will tell yon. Take a lodging at some qniet out 
of the way inn. and ae soon as yon have made the >ld 
folks comfortable, bend yonr steps to the 4 White 
Horse, 4 in Drury Lane. Yon know the place ?” 

44 Quite well.” 

44 If yon will recollect, I sent yon there npon a former 
oocaaion. Find the same person you then spoke to, old 
Matthew, the landlord. Tell him where you are to be 
found, and I will come to yon and take yon to a place 
where the remainder of their days maybe spent in peace,” 

44 Yon are very — very kind !” sobbed Ellen. 

44 Pho — pho ! Say no more, I beg ! Do you quite 'un- 
derstand the directions I have given yon (” 

44 Quite.” 

44 That is well, then, or rather all will be well, if yon 
will carry them out Now, farewell ! It will not bw 
long before yon see me again ! Farewell I” 
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“ Fareweli, Tom !” he added, making a last effort to 
rouse his old friend. “Farewell!” 

Bnt the attempt, like the preceding ones, was a failure. 
With a deep sigh Dick tamed round and mounted hie 
mare, after once more bidding Ellen good-hye. 

This little incident did not occupy much time, but 
still the dawn had now fully oome, and distant objeots 
could be tolerably well distinguished. 

Another half hour and the largest portion of the inha- 
bitants of the city would be astir. 

It behoved Dick, therefore, to make what speed ho 
could to his destination, or he would stand but a poor 
chanoe of reaching it unperoeived. _ 

The distance, however, was but short, and in some- 
thing leas than half in hour afterwards he trotted into 
Drury-lane. 

That usually busy thoroughfare was now completely 
deserted. Not even a solitary watohman could be seen. 

Upon this state of things Dick congratulated him- 
self, and he increased his speed, for ha oould not tell 
how long it would continue. 

The well-known corner was reached in safety, and as 
the highwayman believed, without anyone having seen 
him. The secret spring which rang the bell was 
pressed, and he waited patiently. 

Some time elapsed, and as he was impatient to be ad- 
mitted, he pressed the spring again. 

Scarcely, however, had he done so, than the door was 
flung open by old Matthew, for no one else was allowed 
to answer that bell but himself. 

His astonishment at seeing Turpin was so great, that 
it quite took away the faculty of speech, and he stared 
at him with wide open eyas and month. 

Then the ideadarted into his mind that Dick had been 
killed, and that it was the ghost of tho celebrated high- 
wayman and his steed that stood before him. 

But that idea was dissipated almost aa soon as it was 
engendered, for Diok oried — 

“ Now, Matthew ! Let us come in, my friend 1 It’s 
all right.” « 

He clasped the landlord’s hand as he Bpoke. 

“ Dick 1” ho said ; “ Dick ! Is it really yon ?” 
“Ofoourseitis! Stand out of the way ! Don’tblock 
the door up with that great paunch of yours, but let me 
oome in.” 

But instead of responding to this in the way he gener- 
ally did, Matthew held out his hand, and pushed Diok 
away. 

“Bo off!” he said. “Be off! You must be mad, 
clean — stark, staring mad 1 Be off, I tell you!” 

“ Won't you 1st me in ?” 

“ Of course not. Do yon think I want yon nabbed 
and scragged ?” 

“ Stuff . Let me in, I say.” 

“ Shan t !” 

“ Bnt you shall, or if yon don’t, I’ll never oome near 
yon any more.” 

The implication of this threat was enough to make 
Matthew draw baok, and Diok took advantage of the 
movement to walk in, and lead hie mare after him. 

He then closed the door behind him, and, turning to 
the landlord, said — 

“ Now, Matthew, what is the matter with yon f Speak 
out at once. Come.” 

“ Spoak o at. It don’t want speaking out that I knows 
of.” 

“ But it does." 

“ Well, then, ain’t it enough you were nearly nabbed 
in Stanhope-street ?” 

“ No. What of that ?" 

“ What of it ? Everything. The officers suspect my 
house. They will first surround, and then search it, 
when nabbed you will be to a certainty.” _ 

“ Nonsense, Matthew, you have only just woko up 
from a sound sleep. That is it, I am sure. Come with 
me, and take Bess into the stable. I will then tell yon 
what has befallen me sinoe wo parted, and give you my 
reasons for returning here.” 

“Oh! very well. Come on. It don’t much matter. 
We are both lone for, that’s very clear.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense. It’s all right, I toll yon.” 
Most reluctantly old Matthew fastened the door 
opening into White Horse-yard, and conducted the 
highwayman to the stable. 


CHAPTER CCLYI. 

DICK TURPIN SUCCEEDS IN OBTAINING SOMK AD- 
DITIONAL INFORMATION RESPECTING BLANCHE 
AND ADRIAN WINBEBRY. 

Dick Turpin would have trusted old Matthew to do 
almost anything, but there was one e xoeption. 

He would not allow him, or any other living human 
being, to plaoe Bess in the stable, and see her properly 
fed and littered down. 

He always did this himself, and while he waj so 
engaged, he managed in a few words to give an outline 
of what had taken plaoe since they had last seen each 
other. 

He concluded with these words — 

“ Now, Matthew, I want you to go over into Bow- 
street to your old friend the costumier's, and bring 
him here with you.” 

“ I don’t mind.” 

“ Let him bring a disguise with him. Whioh should 
you think would be most suitable ?” 

Matthew considered a moment, and then he said — 

“ A lawysr’s, I should think.” 

“ So should I. That is a capital idea. Let it be a 
lawyer’s. I should get on best with that.” 

“ I suppose it’s no good asking you not to run the 
risk P” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“ I thought not. I am getting tired of it. I can tell 
you, I have never been successful as yet.” 

“ And never will he, for when I once make np my mind 
to a thing, you may be sure there is no turning me,” 

“ I think that is about the truth.” 

“ You may rely upon it. Now, Matthew, will yon do 
as I deBire ?’ 

“ I will.” 

“ That’s settled. You had better start at once. You 
perfectly understand what I require ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Stop a moment, though 1 I would not let yon in- 
terrupt me while I was speaking, but now I am very 
anxious to learn something about Tom Davis." 

“ Oh ! ah ! yes. I had forgotten that again 1 Well, 
you must know, very soon after Tom King's escape, 
when he was had up before the magistrate.’ 

“ Yea ; I reoolleot that. I was at his house during the 
time.” 

“ Very good, or I ought to say, very bad. Soon after 
that it came time for his licence to be renewed, and his 
application was not granted. They refused it on the 
ground of his having harboured dangerous characters, 
and that will be the way with me one of these days,” 

“ Pho — pho 1” 

“It’s all very well to say ‘pho! pho 1’ Tom Davis 
would have done the same, I dare say, but you see the 
result ! Well, after the licence was refused, he still lived 
in the old place, but the police made a regular crusade 
against him, and as misfortunes never come single, one 
night the house was burned down, and Tom Davie, with 
his wife and daughter, only escaped with their lives. 
Everything else was destroyed 1” 
j “ What became of them then ?” 

“ No one knew, and I had never heard a word about 
them until yon spoke to-night ! Poor Tom ! I am very, 
very sorry for him !” 

“ So am I !” 

“ Why did he not call here before, I wonder ?” 

“ I don’t know, without it was his independent spirit. 

I know he was one who would prefer to starve a thou- 
sand times, than ask charity once !” 

“ And you found him starving, Dick ?” 

“ Yes, and reduced to suoh an extremity as to be quite 
unconscious of what was taking plaoe around him?” 

“ But you gave them every assistance in your power ?” 
“ To be sure I did.” 

“ Then God bless you for it, Dick. It was a noble 
action, and I like you a thousand times better than 
before.” 

“ I did no more than I ought.” 

“ True ; but yet how few would have done as you have ? 
And you are not content, but mnstdomore. Well, well! 
I hope you will succeed. It will not be your fault if Tom 
does not end his days in peace ! I trust, too, you wilL 
succeed iu the other enterprise you have undertaken.” 



[DICK TURIMN’ S SECOND 1NTERVU 

“ Thanks ! Prove the sincerity of your words by goiug 
to the costumier’s at once and bringing him back with the 
articles required.” 

Matthew started off without delay, and soon returned, 
bringing the old man with him, who made a most 
respectful bow as soou as he saw Dick. 

About two hours afterwards a rather remarkable-looking 
individual stepped off the door-steps of the ‘‘White Horse,” 
and walked down Drury-laue in the direction of the 
Strand. 

He was of medium height, and a peculiar stoop in the 
shoulders made him look shorter than he actually was. 

Upon bis head he wore a carefully -brushed hat, which 
gave token of having seen better days. 

Beneath this hat appeared a light flaxen peruke, such 
as was generally worn at the period. 

But this had a faded and indifferent look like the 
hat. 

The face was very smooth shaven. 

The attire was that worn by attorneys, and to complete 
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the costume, he carried a blue bag in his left band, while 
he supported himself with a stick, for he seemed to have 
a little lameness in one foot. 

Many people passed him, hut few favoured him with a 
second glanee. 

Our readers can, of course, guess who this person was. 

It was Dick Turpin. 

So well disguised, and, to use the theatrical term, his 
“ get up ” so complete and excellent, that it would have 
absolutely defied detection. 

Surely that was the garb under which none of his foes 
would lock to see him. 

No nervousness of step — no hasty glancing from side to 
side — as if in momentary dread of being seen by some one 
whose gaze he much wished to avoid, marred the effect of 
the whole disguise; ou the contrary, lie walked firmly and 
steadily, and as though he had nothing whatever to tear.. 

Dick made his way direct to the Strand, and reached it 
by passing dow'u Drurv-court, now much altered since the 
erection of the large prmtiug-oflices on its eastern side. 

Price Ons Halfpenny. 
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^I vie by St. Mary’s Clnirch were several hackney car- 
riages wafting to be hired. 

He hailed one of them by holding up his stick, and 
directed the jarvcj to drive him to Birdcage-walk. 

Off went the cumbersome and obsolete conveyance. 

Dick leaned back in the seat and closed his eyes. 

He did that to shut out external objects, which al<vay3 
disturb th" train of thought, and huried himself in deep 
reflection. 

The stopping of the carriage aroused him, aud upon 
looking through the window he saw he had reached his 
destination. 

“ Which house do you want, your honour P ” asked the 
driver. 

“ The one where the murder was committed ! ” 

“ The haunted house P ” 

“ Yes, that is it.” 

“ Yon will have to go round. It’s the backs of these 
here houses what looks into the park.” 

“ Drive round to the front, then, and be quick ab .ut it.” 

Tbe order was obeyed ; and in a few moments the car- 
riage again stopped. 

This time before the quaint and antique portal of the 
haunted house. 

The driver got down oif his box, and opened the door for 
Dick to alight. 

He then gave the man a liberal fare and told him to 
drive off. 

Turpin watched him down the street, and as soon as ho 
had turned a corner aud got out of sight, he (Turpin) 
ascended the steps aud knocked at the massive door. 

He had not learned it from any authority, hut he came 
to the conclusion that the whole of the premises would be 
in the charge of police-officers until the inquest took place. 

It was a bold and daring feat to make his way to this 
place, but Turpin was one who believed in the policy of 
going to head-quarters tor information. 

Certainly, here he would ascertain everything he wished 
to know, but by following his actions wo shall learn how 
far his boldness carried him. 

No notice was takeD of his first summons for admittance, 
so he repeated it, and this time with much greater vigour 
thiin before. 

Ere he released the knocker, the door was flung open, 
and a police-officer that Dick had seen many a time, and 
whom he knew instantly, appeared upon the threshold. 

“ Good morning,” said Dick, in a plausible voice, and 
making a very deep bow as he spoke, “ good morning.” 

At the same time he managed to cross the doorslep and 
stand in tbe hall, and with so much tact was it done that 
the officer gave way before him. 

“ What do you want, sir ? ” he asked, rather gruffly — it 
would have been very gruffly only he saw by the costume 
that his visitor was a member of the legal profession. 

Dick made no reply — at least, no verbal reply, hut intro- 
duced the thumb and forefinger of his right hand into his 
waistcoat pocket and drew forth a guinea. 

This, with a sly dry cough, and holding up bis blue bag 
with his left hand to conceal the action, he placed in the 
police-officer’s palm. 

The effect of the contact was wonderful and instan- 
taneous. 

His whole manner changed, and he made quite a low 
bow as be asked — 

“ What did you please to want, sir? Should you like to 
see the stiff' ’un ?” 

CHAPTER CCLVII. 

DICK TU' .,N AT THE HAUNTED HOUSE LEAKXS 
IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 

“ Shut the door first ! ” said Dick Turpin, altering his 
voice as much as he could, so as to prevent any familiar 
tone reaching the officer’s ears. 

“ Certain!- sir, with all the pleasure in life. One 
moment ! ” 

The officer h»stily closed the door and secured it. 

_ Dick felt a great deal of confidence in bis disguise, for 
this man evidently did not suspect him, and yet. he wa£ 
quite familiar with his ordinary appearance. 

As soon as the door was shut Turpin spoke. 

“ My errand here is quite legitimate,” he said, “ please 
- war that in mind, Aly errand is perfectly legitimate.” 


“Of course it is, sir! ’’said the office! au he Hneere*} 
tbe guinea about in his trousers’ pocket. “I am quite 
aware of that.” 

“ Very good. But in order that you may have do 
scruples at all, 1 will tell you at once wiiat business brings 
me to this place.” 

“ Just so, sir.” 

“A murder was committed here tbe night before 
last ? ” 

“ There was.” 

“ Has the murdered man been identified ? ” 

“No, be hasn’t; leastways, not yet, though a good 
many have come to look at him.” 

“ So 1 suppose. When does the inquest take place?” 

“ In about half-an-hour, sir.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ Here.” 

“ lu this house?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Oh ! well, my friend, mv business here is the same 
it seemi. as several more. 1 want to look at the body and 
identify it if I can.” 

“ I thought so, sir. Please to come this way. The 
body is on the second floor. A good many persons have 
been to look, hut you are the first gentleman.” 

Probably Dick was the first who had given him any- 
thing. 

In a most amiable and obsequious mood, the officer pre- 
ceded him up the stairs. 

Ho was rather stout, was that officer, and the going up 
stairs took all his wind, so he said nothing during the 
ascout. 

The landing where Dick had stood ind seen the murder 
committed uac reached in a few secouds. 

The door leading into the room was closed 

The officer tapped at ii, however, aud it was opened 
from the inuer side by oue of li is companion!!. 

“ Here’s a gentleman come to ’deutify the body, Jim," 
he said, and then, turning to Turpin, he added, “my post 
is downstairs in trie hall; but Jim hero will show you 
every attention.” 

With that the first officer left the room and went down- 
stairs again. 

Dick glanced at the officer who had been called Jim. 

His face was familiar to him likewise. 

The success which he had achieved with the first guinea 
encouraged him to invest another in the same manner, so 
he went through exactly the same performance. 

The munificence of the gift produced an immense 
amount of morigeratioD upon the part of the officer. 

He touched his hat and muttered his thanks. 

Dick’s eye then fell upon an object in the middle of the 
floor. 

The shutters had been thrown open, end some of the 
dust cleaned off tic window panes, which allowed the 
light to penetrate, hut otherwise not a single article in 
the apartment had been touched. 

The Lable and the curious high-backed chair in which 
the old man had sat were jnst in their former position. 
The dark lantern was lying overturned upon the floor. 

Between the table aud the chair was a huddled-up mass 
of something covered over with a white sheet. 

Although no portion of the object itself was visible, yet 
Turpin knew very well wbat it was. 

Tbe officer advanced, and turned down the sheet a little 
way, so that the head and shoulders of the dead body 
were exposed to view. 

During bis strange career, it had been the lot of CIax 
T urpin to look upon many horrible and ghastly spectacles, 
yet be thought this was more horrible tha n any he had ever 
seen, without it was that of the man he had found in tbe 
subterraneous appartmont beneath the woodman’s hut. 

The /ace was shattered terribly, so much eo indeed, as 
almost to destroy all the features. 

The pistol had been discharged within naif an inch of 
his ear, and one half of the face was literally blown 
away. 

Dick turned away. His heort heaved at the awful 
sight. 

The polioe-officer covered the wb'te sheet over it again. 

“ Do you know him, sir? ” asked Jim. 

“ Ii is hard to say from what I have just eeeu.” 

“ Very true, sir. He’s an awful object, that’s oertain * * 

“D~«dful!” 
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“ I could see it gave you a bit of a turn. But, lor’ fcle^s 
you, sir, you will soon gat used to it I ” 

“ Has the body been searched ? ** 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Who searched it t ” 

“ The surgeon.” 

“ What did be find ? ” 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

“ Nothing ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Not a card, or a scrap of paper, or anything of that 
sort ? ” 

“No, his pockets were quite empty.” 

“ That is strange . Then, beyond the face, there is nothing 
by which he can be identified P ” 

“ Nothing at all, but leastways, I forgot, there is his 
clothes.” 

Oh ! ah ! to be sore, there’s his clothes." 

“ Should you like to see them, sir ? ” 

“ No, no, never mind. Have you anything to sit down 
upon ? I don’t feel very well.” 

“ Not in this room I haven’t, sir,” replied Jim. “ I 
am keeping guard in the next. Would you like to step in 
there ? ” 

“ Yes, if you will allow me.” 

“ Oh ! certainly. Please to walk this way." 

"There is a question or two I should like to ask you.” 

“ All right, sir ; I am sure it will give me very great 
pleasure to give you all the information i possess, for you 
are a real gentleman and no mistake.” 

With this complimentary speech upon his lips, Jim, the 
officer, ushered Dick Turpin into the adjoining room, 
through which, it will be recollected, the cloaked stranger 
and his two accomplices had effected their retreat. 

A fire was burning in the grate, aud the room had 
altogether quite an inhabited look. 

There was a table aud two or three chairs. 

In one of th* latter, which Jim placed close by the fire- 
side, Dick sat down. 

On the table was a pipe and a stone jng, with which 
the officer had been regaling himself, and beguiling the 
tediousness of his employment. 

He looked rather shyly at them for a moment, and Dick 
perceiving it, soon put him at his ease. 

“ Have you anything to drink there ? ” he asked. “ If 
you have, I shall be glad, for I can’t get that sight out of 
my head,” 

“ Y es, here is a drop if you would like it ” 

“ Thank you.” 

Dick took the proffered jug, and found its contents to 
he some excellent old ale, to which he did ample justice, 
and then handed it to Jim, who, with the characteristic 
salutation, “I look towards you, sir!” took a hearty 
draught. 

After this they felt quite old friends, and the officer 
resumed bis pipe. 

“ Yonr companion in the hall told me the inquest would 
be held here in balf-an-hour,” began Turpir,. 

“ Yes, that is the case.” 

“ But w here are the juiy to sit ? ” 

“ Oh ! they won’t sit here. They will come and view 
the body, and sit in the club-room of the ‘ Bull and 
Gate,’ round the comer.” 

“ Ob ! ah ! I thought sc. Well, now I may as well 
tell yon that a client of mine, an old gentleman, is 
missing. I don’t say that is him in the bext room, but I 
couldn’t swear that it is not. However, 1 shall stay here 
to watch the case, you undesNand, in case anything should 
turn np is the evidence.” 

“ Quite right, sir.” 

“ In the meantime, I should be v^iy glad if you would 
favour me with an account of all you know of tho murder, 
as it may be of the utmost importance to me.” 

“ Of course, sir. You have, 1 fancy, come to the right 
party, for 1 know all about the affair from beginning to 
end. 1 ’ 

“ Oh ! do you, indeed ? Then I am very glad to 
hear it.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

The officer, who was an intelligent man of his class, 
then proceeded to give a full account of the affair, bs I ae 
the reader is already acquainted with the partiunlaro, we 
aced do no more than say, that he was the very man who 
bad seen the cloaked stranger and his follow"^ enter the 


house, and who had returned the moment after the com- 
mission of tho murdei . 

Much of this was quite new to Dick, especially that 
part where Adrian /as caught and taken to Newgate, 
under the belief that he was the famous highwayman. 

But the reader*s knowledge only extends tc a oertaki 
point, and therefore we shall resume Jim, the officer’s, 
narrative at that place. 

It will be recollected that we have described how the 
mistake was discovered, and how the cloaked stranger 
had demanded to be released, and how, at that moment, 
there came a violent knocking at the wicket of Newgate. 

At this point we resume. 


CHAPTER CCLVIII. 

A VERDICT OF WILFUL MURDER IS RETURNED AGAIN!)* 
ADRIAN WINBERRY AND HIS TWO ACCOMPLICES. 

“Or course,” continued Jim, the officer, “everybody 
stopped still, and the governor — that is Mr. Cawthome, 
you know — shut his mouth in the middle of what he was 
saying. 

“ The man on the lock, however, turned the key, and 
opened the door at once. 

“ In came a party of officers with two prisoners. 

“ The moment they got inside, the two prisoners, who 
were men, uttered an ejaculation which showed that they 
and the man who had been brought to Newgate in 
mistake for Dick Turpin, were acquainted with each 
other. 

“ The outer door was closed, and then, in answer to 
Mr. Cawthome, who asked who the prisoners were, one 
of the officers stated what had taken place in the haunted 
house, and how they had captured two of the culprits, 
while one had made his escape into St. James’s-park, aud 
the other over the house-tops.” 

“ But,” interrupted Turpin, “ I thought you told me 
that three men only were seen to enter the house P ” 

“ Quite right, sir, but then there might have been one 
left inside. At any rate, there is very good evidence that 
there were four of tLem altogether.” 

“ Oh ! indeed.” 

“ Yes — but let me go on.” 

“ Oh ! yes, go on. It is the most wonderful story I 
ever heard in my life. Take a pinch of snuff.” 

“ Thank you, sir. Well, this man — I mean the one who 
was taken in mistake for Dick Turpin — disclaimed all 
knowledge of, and acquaintance with, the two prisoners, 
and with all that, had taken place.” 

“ Did he P ” 

“Yes; but yet it was thought there was sufficient 
rounds for keeping him in custody, and bringing him 
efore a magistrate.” 

“ And was this done ? " 

“ Yes, sir. All three were locked up in separate cells, 
and brought before the magistrate in the morning.” 

“ And what then ? ” 

“ All three were committed to take their trial. His 
worship would have allowed bail for the one, but nobody 
came forward, so he was carried off along with the rest.” 

“ And do you think he had any hand in the murder P” 

“ Well, that’s more than I can tell.” 

“ Did you find anything of the man who escaped over 
me roofs P ” 

“No.” 

“ Had yon any idea of who he was or what he was 
like P ” 

“ None at all. It was quite dark at night, and we lost 
sight of him almost directly.” 

“ It la a strange piece of business altogether P ” 

“ Very, sir. Now, I have had a good deal of experience; 
one way and another with murder, but this beats them 
all.” 

“ I should think we shall learn somethii g at th< 
inquest that will give a clue. I was in hopes some papei 
had been found, but you tell me there has not P” 

“No; there was nothing. Snspicicn is very strong 
upon the three men in custody, don’t jou think P ' 

“On two, certainly. They declare that they merer} 
acted by the directions of the man in the cloak ; but be 
altogether disowns them, and says he never saw them i« 
his life before.” 

“ Very odd. What’s that ?” 
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“The jurymen, I suppose. At any rate there is some 
one knocking at the door.” 

Jim rose and so did Dick. 

“ I will go now,” said the latter. 

“ There’s no occasion, sir. Perhaps yon had better 
bo here when they view the body, in case anything 
should turn up ?” 

“ Well, perhaps it will be better. Tom will let them 
in.” 

At this moment there came a tapping at the doer of the 
chamber of death, and the officer hastened to open it. 

As he expected, the jurymen were outside, and the 
whole body of them, headed by the corouer, ::d the 
rear brought up by the beadle, entered. 

The. coroner perceived Dick, and made a slight in- 
clination of liia head, while a look of inquiry appeared 
upon his fae r. 

The highwayman understood what it meant, so he, too, 
bowed, and then said — 

“Pardon me for tliis intrusion, but I am a solicitor, 
and bearing of this murder I came up to town this 
morning in order to look at the body, aa desired by a 
client of mine.” 

“Oh! indeed, sir.” 

“ Yes j that is it.” 

“And do you identify itp'’ 

“ Not at present, sir.” 

“ What do j-ou mean by not at present ?" 

“ I mean that the features are so much destroyed as to 
make recognition, by means of an inspection of them 
merely, quite impossible j but I think it probable that 
something may transpire, and therefore wish to be present 
at the inquest.” 

“Ob! certainly, sir — certainly I have no objection 
whatever; and if this fearfully dark affair can be cleared 
up, no one will rejoice more than myself.'’ 

“ I, too, shall be glad.” 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the coroner, addressing the 
jurymen, “be good enough to stand round, and we will 
proceed to view the body. Mr. Tripp, turn down tb» 
sheet.” 

Mr. Tripp was tbe name of the parish beadle, and as 
soon as tbe coroner spoke he bustled forward and did bis 
bidding, after which he stood looking on in a majestic 
attitude. 

One by one the jurymen looked at the cold and hideous 
corpse, and Turpin, though he strove to lock another way, 
found it impossible to withdraw bis gaze. 

This ceremony occupied but little time. Most took 
but one glance, though some of a more morbid turn of 
mind made a close examination. 

This done, tbe party adjourned to the pubb’e-house Jim, 
the officer, bad spoken of. 

Turpin followed. 

He sbrunk a little, tliougl , when be got to the bottom 
of the stairs, for several police-officers were in the hall, 
and among them was his old enemy, Mr. Wriggles. 

The two officers, who had been left in charge of the 
house, were relieved from their duty as their presence was 
required at the inquest. 

It waa only the first sight that startled Dick. lie 
recovered his composure almost instantly, and walked 
steadily forward. 

His disguise was about to be put to a severe test, bet 
if Mr. Wriggles did not recognise him, be should feel 
tolerably certain of escaping detection altogether. 

The individual in question gave a good look at him, 
bnt Dick returned bis gaze without flinching. 

But the redoubtable police-officer took no further 
notice, from which the highwayman inferred that he was 
unknown. 

The distance from the baneted house to the “ Bull and 
Gate” inn was only about u, couple of hundred yards, so 
that Dick was not for long exposed to tbe gaze of the 
peoplo in the street. 

The inn was one of those rambling, comfortable places 
which our forefathers delighted to build. 

It was tolerably full ot company, for the murder had 
caused wliat would now-a-days be called a “ sensation.” 

Tbe large room on tbe first-floor bad been set aside 
for the inquest. 

With an little delay as possible tbe jurymen seated 
themselves round the table, and the coroner sit deyvn 
\» the -chair it its Lend 


Tbe investigation was commenced. 

\ In the examination of tbe different witnesses, however, 
very little additional information was gathered. 

Turpin was seated at a little side-table where be could 
si c and hear ail that was going forward. 

He was n ueh struck with tlio appearance of Adrian 
Wiuberry. for such be announced his name to be. 

In him lie could scarcely recognise the cloaked stranger, 
who wore so conspicuous a black beard. 

llis face was smooth -shaven, m accordance with the 
pievailing fashion. 

A lawyer defended him. 

Bnt all bis eloquence, aDd he was a perfect master of 
the art of rhetoric, failed to remove the suspicion which 
hung around his client. 

Tbe two men when they w ere examined endeavoured to 
set aside what they bad previously said. 

That they bad witnessed tbe murder they did not deny, 
but they stated they had been employed by a stranger to 
accompany birn to the house where they were found, 
and that the murder was committed without their having 
any idea of it and without their being abie to prevent it. 

Adrian Wirberry smiled in a triumphant and defiant 
manner wbeu this statement was made ; but there was 
not so much importance attached to it as he evidently 
expected. 

Tbe former words which they bad made use of were 
distinctly sworn to by several wituesses. 

That they had been tampered with somehow or other, 
and induced to depart from tlieir original declaration, 
there could Dot be rnneb doubt, and tbe coroner expressed 
an opinion to that effect. 

A verdict of wilful murder was then recorded against 
the three prisoners. 

Tbe lawyer engaged by Mr. Winberry then rose, and 
in an eloquent speech proposed that bis client should be 
released en bail.; but the application was peremptorily 
refused. 

Bick bad taken rough notes of the chief events which 
bad transpired, but otherwise he took no part in the pro- 
ceedings w batever. 

When all was over be, having roll confidence in bis dis- 
guise, went to different places and purchased all the 
accounts of the murder that were published. 

By the time he bad finished it was nearly dark, so be 
bent his steps in the direction of tbe “ White Horse.” 

By virtue of tbe previous committal, Adrian Winberry 
and his two accomplices were conveyed to Newgate. 

But tbe unnatural brother bad by no means lost hope, 
and his peculiar line of conduct will quickly become 
apparent 

CHAPTER CCLIX. 

DICK TURPIN REPORTS THE SUCCESS OF HIS MISSION TO 
THE MYSTERIOUS LADY. 

The hour was verging upon midnight when a single 
horseman took his way, at a rapid pace, along the western 
road. ( 

The clattering of his steed’s hoofs was the only sound 
that broke tbe silence which reigned around. 

There was do moon ns yet, but the stars shone brightly 
over head, and in the eastern horizon could be seen seme 
faint indication of tbe coming of tbe queen of night. 

Occasionally tbe horseman shitted hia riding whip — 
which he carried more for defence than aught else — from 
his right hand to his left, and when he did so he would 
pat his steed on the neck and speak to it In aD encouraging 
tone of voice, and by the way in which tbe beautiful 
creature tossed her head and neighed, it would seem as 
though she perfectly comprehended what he said. 

Our readers cannot he at a loss to recognise this horse 
and rider. 

It was Dick Tuipin, mounted on his boDny more, Black 
Bess, on bis way to keep his appointment with the young 
and beautiful lady, whose name was unknown to him at 
present 

His thoughts, however, ran greatly upoD the daring 
scheme which he had formed and almost carried out. 

He w as thinking of the young prince and the disappoint- 
ment he would feel. 

Borne means or other must he found of communicating 
with him. 
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}i was not possible for Dick to think of this without 
remembering his three friends, from whom he had been 
so long separated. 

He wondered what they were doing ami where they 
were. 

They might not even have reached the shoreB of France 
in safety. 

He had not heard a single word of them from that 
morning when they parted on the little plateau in front of 
the entrance to the cavern which had been the scene of so 
many remarkable events. 

Between Claude Duval and Sixteen -String Jack and 
himself there had not existed that feeling of intimacy and 
friendship that there did between him and Tom King. 

The latter he felt the warmest possible interest in, and 
the feeling could not have been greater if he had been bis 
own brother. / 

It would have been a satisfaction to him of no ordinary 
character if he could have felt certain of his welfare and 
his safety. 

He would, too, have much liked to have bad his assist- 
ance in the affair he had then under band. It would have 
been invaluable. 

He determined, however, as soon as he bad brought it 
to a conclusion, provided he did not hear or see anytbing 
of his comrade in the meantime, to set out at once in 
quest of him. 

The moon rose. 

Her beams at first were sickly, few, and laint, but they 
soon increased in power, bringing out the different objects 
in the landscape with marvellous distinct ness. 

“The road is empty to-night,’* muttered Dick. “1 
have not met a single person since I fairly got clear of 
London. Well, perhaps it is as well, for 1 should not be 
able to resist the temptation of stopping them, aud it 
might only serve to place the officers upon my track, and 
I shall have sufficient trouble with this business with- 
out that. Woa, mare. Gently, lass — gently. What is 
it ? ” 

Black Bess bad reared suddenly when Dick spoke. 

He was paying no attention to what he was about, and 
bad he been a less practised rider IhuD he was, he would 
inevitably have been thrown. 

As it was, he retained bis seat in the saddle with great 
difficulty, for his usually docile mare paid no attention to 
the soothing words be uttered, and the attempts he made 
to calm her by patting lier upon the neck. 

Much surprised at ibis extraordinary behaviour, he 
looked up to 6ce what it was which had produced it. 

His eyes fell upon a spectacle that was quite enough to 
fill the heart of any one with dread and horror. 

Just where a narrow winding lane turned off from the 
high-road was a gibbet. 

From its blackened cross-beam depended a ghastly and 
horrible burden. 

It was the body of a man. 

Many and many a long year muM havotjupsed since 
that malefactor was suspended there as a terror and a 
warning to others. 

Spring winds, sun-meT suns, autumn rains, and winter 
frosts, had all wreaked their repeated effects upou it. 

The long and massive iron links, with which the body 
was held together and hung from the top, were corroded 
with rust. 

Tbey creaked and clanked dismally, however, as the 
fitful gusts of cold night air blew upon it, and made it 
swing slightly to and fro. 

Here and there the bleached bones of the doomed man 
glistened with a sickening lustre in the moonlight. 

In one or two places, too, something that looked like 
long strips of clothing fluttered in the wind. 

It was loathsome to the eye— to the ear — to the smell — 
and well indeed may the highwayman’s mare he excused 
for the alarm she manifested. 

Turpin himself, although a shudder of horror swept 
over his whole form, could not for a moment remove bis 
gaze, which seemed to be riveted and fascinated. 

By aD effort, however, be broke the spell, and tvned 
his eyes in another direction. 

But he was unable thus easily to remove Bess’s tear. 
She oranced and reared, nor could he by any means calm 
her down. 

His way lay directly past that gibbet, but his mare reso- 
lutely refused to puss. 


To have punished her for this natural alarm would not 
'only have been cruel, but futile, and he knew it. 

lie dropped the reins, therefore, upon her neck, and 
placed his riding-whip between his teeth, where he held 
it firmly. 

This left both hands at liberty, so, stooping forward, be 
placed one over each of Lie mare’s eyes, thus shutting out 
entirely from her view the horrible object which had go 
.much alarmed her. 

The ruse succeeded. 

He struck her flanks lightly with his heels, and she 
obeyed the impulse forward readily. 

The road was level and um-bstructed, so he allowed her 
to go for some distance in this manner, and then he 
gradually removed bis hands, and resumed bis bold upon 
the reins. 

The alarm of Black Bess bad ceased as soon as tbe gibbet 
was shut out from her view, and she went on now quietly 
enough. 

In a little while now the 6tone front of the house came 
in view, and he quickened her speed slightly, for he 
feared he was behind his time. 

Orders had been left at the lodge for him to be 
admitted, for, so soon as he reached the entrance gates, 
they were flung open. 

Dick trotted up the gravelled path, taking the same 
route precisely as be Lad done the preceding evening, 
when in company with the carriage. 

The little door before which they had stopped was soon 
reached, and at it stood tbe steward who had played tbe 
part of coachman. 

Seeing this, Dick alighted, but scarcely bad bis feet 
touched the ground, when a slight figure, shrouded in a 
large dark cloak, bounded forward. 

It was the mysterious lady. 

Tbe steward led Black Bess towards tbe stables. 

“ Pardon me,” be said, “ I must see her housed.” 

" Ab ! yes, I had forgotten. But I am so impatient.” 

“ I will be back as quickly as possible. I have much to 
tell you.” 

Turpin hurried off after the steward as he spoke, who 
had almost got out of sight. 

We need do no more than say that Dick saw his mare 
properly attended to, and then, in company with the 
steward, returned. 

Under the direction of the latter, he was led to the same 
apartment as before. 

The steward knocked lightly at the door, and in a low, 
sweet voice tbe lady said, 

“ Come in.” 

The steward opened the door and ushered Dick in. 

The lady was standing near the fire. 

With her left hand she leaned rather heavily upon the 
corner of the massive oaken table. 

There are some faces which look beautiful when first 
seen, but which fade under a second examination. 

But the lady’s was not one of these. 

On the contrary, Dick thought she looked eveu more 
lovely than before. 

Anxiety — the most intense anxiety and suspense — were 
depicted upon her counteu once, and she looked into Dick’s 
face with the utmost intentness, in order to gather some- 
thing from its expression, if possible. 

The highwayman advanced, and in obedience to a sign 
given him, seated himself in the antique arm-chair by the 
fireside. 

The lady, too, sank back into a seat. 

As on the preceding occasion there was no light in the 
room save that which came from the fire. 

But its beams were very, very bright, though somewhat 
flickering and unsteady. 

It was only after two efforts that the lady found her 
voice to ask for the news which Turpin brought her. 

“Tell me — tell me all at once, I beg. Pray do not 
keep me any longer in suspense. You cannot tell what a 
fearful state of anxiety I have been in all day, and how I 
have longed for night to come. I have learned the worst, 
surely. You cannot have any more evil intelligence to 
communicate. Speak, and toll me ! ” 

“ Willingly, lady ; but I must ask you to oc calm. You 
have nothing further to dread.” 

* c And Blanche — Blanche, where is she ? Whs* haw 
yon learned respecting her ? Where is she ? 99 

Turpin shook his head. 
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“ That is more than I can tell ; but for your sate, ladr, 

I will know no rest until I find out.” 

CHAPTER CCLX. 

MCE TURPIN FINDS A PLACE OF REFUG* FOR TAM DAVIS 
AND ELLEN, AND FOR HIMSELF AS WELL. 

A slight flush suffused the lady’s cneeks as Tuiqiiu 
uttered the words with which the last chapter concluded. 

“ Thanks,” she said, with a faint sm lc, which was tLe 
only notice she took of the highwayman s bold speech. 

We have followed Turpin through ail his adventures in 
London, and therefore we will not tee the reader by 
repeating them. 

Let it suffice to say he told the lady all with which the 
reader has been made acquainted, confining himself, of 
course, to that which had especial reference to her affair. 

“And now," said the lady, when she had heard him to 
the end, and expressed her thanks for all which he bad 
done, “ And now what am I to do ? ” 

“ That is a very serious question to answer.” 

“ I know it.” 

“ Yet a course of action must be decided upon at once, 
for the trial will take place, I believe, to-morrow.’ 

“ To-morrow ; surely not so soon as that.” 

“I think so; but midnight has passed, and to-day is 
here.” 

“ Oh ! I see. It is then the day affer to-morrow.” 

“ Exactly, if you take it so.” 

“ I thought it could not be so soon as I imagined. Now 
what is to be done ? Is such an unnatural viilain as he 
has proved himself, to be allowed to escape the penalty 
due to his crime? Is he to come away from the trial in 
triumph and usurp my cousin’s rights? Oh! no, no! 
that would be monstrous in the extreme.” 

“ Do not excite yourself so much, I pray you. Such a 
flagrant wrong is of course not to he permitted.” 

' Bat how am I to prevent it ? ” 

“ Let us consider first and weigh the matter over, and 
then without a doubt we shall be able to come to a 
decision.” 

“ 1 am much beholden to you. Your words are wise,” 

Turpin bowed. 

“ You flatter me. However, don’t let us waste time in 
trivialities. I itiiuk in your narrative you mentioned a 
lawyer ? ” 

“ The one who prepared the will P ” 

“ Yes. Is he living ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Is his son ? ” 

“ I believe so.” 

“ Who is the family solicitor P for, of course, there is 
one.” 

“ I am sure I cannot tell you, hot I will ask the steward.” 

“Stay; nevermind. The name is of secondary import- 
ance. You are sure there is a family solicitor p ” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“Then my advice is, you send for him at once and let 
him see me.” 

“ See you ? ” 

“ Yes, it will be running a great risk, hut I shall trust 
to his honour not to betray me.” 

“No, no! I cannot — will not consent to that. You 
have already exposed yourself a thousand times too much 
tor my sake ” — 

“ Pardon me, lady, for interrupting you. Do not think 
I made this proposal without having calculated the nro- 
bability of danger. 1 have done so. and do not find n. _o 
great as you seem to imagine. Tbe solicitor to a family 
like this cannot, 1 should think, but be of honourable 
principles. He will bavo tbe interests ot it at heart, jnd 
would do all that lay in tiis power. Do you think 1 .m 
right in surmising this ?” 

“ Doubtless you are, but ” 

“ Nay, do not raise objections. With y our permission, I 
should propose that you sent off for him at once— indeed, 

X ought to have suggested the adoption of so obvious a 
course before : yet still it is not too late. When be arrives 
I will see him — that is, with your permission. I need not 
reveal myself in any way, and that ho will he able to 
recognise ray features, I think hardly likely. I have had a 
wide experience in bumau nature, aud 1 am not afraid to 
say that I shall be able to correctly estimate bow far itf 
will be safe to trust him at first sight. If 1 hud that lull ) 


confidence is to be placed in him, I shall relate what 1 
have seen, and the information I have gathered respecting 
the murder. At the last, should circumstances require it, 
I slial. uot scruple to disclose myself aud tell him who T 
am.” 

“ Oh you make me tremhle with dread for youraafety. 
No, no ‘his cannot be. You must think of something 
less dangerous to yourself.” 

“ I am afraid, lady, 1 cannot.” 

There was a pause, during wnich the lady appeared to 
be thinking deeply. 

At length she spoke. 

“ I cannot think of any other plan so good, but yet I an! 
reluctant, most reluctant, to accept it. Can you not think?” 

“ I cannot. It seems to me that is the only course to be 
pursued.” 

“ And sc it seems to me.” 

“I am glad. As for the danger, dismiss it from vour 
thoughts, it is uo more than I incur daily. I shall be able 
1 to judge best. Let me remind you of the importance of 
what we are about. The circumstances are most singular. 
You are alone in the world— have no one to whom yon can 
appeal for assistance and advice. It seemed like the work 
of Providence that I should be cast into your way as I was. 
It looks as though I was predestined to set this dark 
matter right. Most fervently indeed, do I trust that it is 
so ! Mine has been a life in which has been enacted many 
a dark deed, but here and there I have had a chance of 
doing a good action, and I have always embraced that 
chance, for I have always clung to the belief that those 
good actions have atoned, in a great measure, for the 
others.” 

“ I have heard this of you,” replied the lady, who 
listened to all that Turpin said with the most profound 
interest, “ aud I fully believe in tbe correctness of your 
philosophy.” 

“ It rejoices me to hear it, for it encourages me to 
pursue the plan of action which I had worked out. In all 
the good actions which I have performed there has never 
been so glorious a chance afforded me as this. I shall be 
tbe means, I trust, of bringing to justice as great a 
miscreant as could be well conceived. I shall be tbe 
means of avenging bis brother’s death, and keeping from 
him not only these estates, but also the poor girl Blanche, 
whose fate, though yet enveloped in obscurity, I am deter- 
mined to discover.” 

“ Yon speak like one who has a brave aud noble heart, 
and in such an undertaking as this, let the past be what it 
may, I do not think you can come to any harm. 

“ I, too, have a similar conviction. And now let me 
request you to send off to London for the solicitor. There 
is no time to lose, if our efforts are to be successful.” 

“ There is not, indeed. I will call him.” 

She rang a bell as she spoke. 

The summons was responded to by the steward. 

He was a gray-headed, honest old man, who had 
been in the service of the family from his birth, and he 
looked up to every member of it with reverence and 
affection. 

“Shockley,” said the lady, “who is the family 

solicitor ? ” 

“ The family solicitor ? ” 

“ Yes ; what is his name — where does he live ? " 

“ That is more than I can tell you ; but I have no doubt 
you will find it in tbe library.” 

“Ah! A good thought. I shall find it there, aurely. 
Fetch me a lamp.” 

The steward departed upon his errand, and quickly 
returned, bringing with him one of those curious old oil 
lamps, some of which may be seen in our museums. 

Holdiug it high above his bead be led tbe way, tbe lady 
aud Turpin, by her desire, following. 

A large corridor was crossed in a diagonal direction, 
aud then an autique door was reached. 

This the steward opened, and then the highwayman 
found himself in a large gloomy apartment, the recesses 
of which the light of the lamp was quite unable to reveal. 

A chill air, too, seemed to come from it and strike to 
tbe blood, so that he fairly shivered. 

The steward crossed tbe library and stopped before a 
shelf, upon which were several boxes containing docu- 
ments of various kinds. 

He placed the lamp on the table, and then look dowij 
one of these. 
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The lady produced a bunch of keys, and In a little 
urmo had the bos open, and commenced searching among 
its contents. 

Dick stood a few paces in the rear, for he by no means 
wished to appear intrusive or inqg.sitive in thiugs that 
concerned him not. 

The search in the box continued for some time, bnt at 
.ength a packet of letters was found. 

. “This will tel! us what we want to know,” said the 
lady, addressing Turpin. 

As she spoke she locked the box, and rose to her feet. 
Returning then to the chamber, in which they had 
before sat, she drew a letter from the parcel. 

“ The name of the solicitor appears to be Kersey — John 
Kersey.” 

“ And from what place is the communication dated f ” 

“ The Temple.” 

“ That is enough. Does it say from what part cf the 
Temple ? ” 

“ No. ‘ The Temple,’ merely." 

“ That will he quite sufficient, and now, Shockley, you 
will start at once, and make all speed to this gentleman's 
office. You had better take the carriage. Tell him his 
presence here is desired upon the most urgent business, 
and ask him to return w ith yon.” 

The steward looked at the young lady inquiringly for 
a moment, in order to know whether he should be doing 
right by taking the commands of a stranger. 

She understood him, and at once added — 

“ Yes, that is right, Shockley. You will do precisely 
as this gentleman has told yon, and for your late dear 
master’s sake, and for the sake of bis dear daughter 
Blanche, let me implore you to make all the speed you 
can, but do not return without bringiug the lawyer with 
you.” 

“ I understand you,” be said. “ It shall he done, and 
I will be as quick as it is possible lor any human being 
to be.” 

“Tkanks, Shockley. Depart at once.” 

“Iam off, lady,” replied the steward. 

A short silence followed bis departure junng which 
both listened. 

Presently they beard tlie trampling ol hoofs, and the 
rumbling of wheels, which told them that Shockley had 
already commenced his journey. 

CHAPTER CCLXI. 

SOME MORE COMPLICATIONS OF THE Vi;.!.„.M,i:R PLOT 
AGAINST BLANCHE AND HER FATHER ARE MADE 
APPARENT. 

The remainder of the night was spent in conversation. 

The lady could not retire to rest, ai_d as lor Turpin, he 
felt no need of it. 

When morning came, breakfast was served, to which 
Dick aud the lady sat down together. 

It was while they were discussing this meal that a car- 
riage drove up the gravelled path, aud stopped before the 
front door. 

Both started eagerly to their feet, for ioey, of course, 
supposed that it was Shockley who had returned, bringing 
Ur. Kersey with him. 

A lond summons for admittance was given upon 
the knocker, and the lady, when she heard the sound, 
turned with an inquiring look upon tier face. 

“ Strange visitors at the hall,” she said j “ that is never 
6bock!ey 1 ” 

“ Who can they be ?” 

“ I have no more idea than yourself.” 

“ What is to he done ? ” 

“ How?” 

“ Will they enter here ?” 

“ Most likely.” 

“ But— but — you comprehend me ? " 

“ What ? ” 

“ I must not be seen by any one.” 

True — true. How foolish of me to forget.” 

“ Nay, nay. It is natural. Who can it be I wonder P” 
Tap — tap. 

Some one knocked gently upon the panel of the door 
“ Come in.” 

A servant entered. 

“ Mr. Josiah Skinner.” 

-Who?” 


“ Mr. Josiah Skinner."’ 

“ What does he want ? ” 

“To see you, my lady." 

“ I am astonished,” said the lady, ' igtiing to our hero. 

“ Do you not know him ? ” 

“ No. What shall I do ?” 

“ I should recommt-od you to give him an interview, by 
all means You know not wbat important intelligence he 
may have Co communicate.” 

“ And yon P” 

“ Never mind. Give your servant orders to show the 
gentleman in here.” 

The lady did so, aud as ioou as the domestic had left 
the room, she turned to Dick, and said— 

Now tell me what you intend to do. Pray do not be 
rash, or bring yourself into danger.” 

“ Trust me. With your permission, I should like to be 
a witness of this interview. 

“ But you must not expose yourself.” 

“ I know it.” 

“ What do you propose P ” 

“ To conceal myself.” 

“Here?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But I sec no hiding-place.” 

“ I will sood find one if you will give me your ner- 
mission.” 

“ You have it freely.” 

“ Well, then, if I mistake not, that is a fire-screen 
folded up in yonder comer P “ 

“It is.” 

“Unfold it, then, and I will hide myself behind it. I 
shall then be able to hear all that is said without being 
seen.” 

“ Agreed. Quick 1 or he will be here.” 

The fire-screens in use in those days are not often seen 
now, and therefore a few lines, to convey an idea of what 
they were like, will not be out of place. 

They were made in narrow strips about five feet high, 
and one in width, hinged together so that they could 
cither he folded up iuto a small compass, or stretched 
quite across the fireplace, generally then no inconsiderable 
width. 

They were painted with many eurious devices. 

A better hiding-place than that which one of these 
would afford could scarcely be found 

It was unfolded, then, and placed across the recess at 
the side of the fireplace. 

Turpin stepped behind it, and scarcely had he done so, 
than tLe door opened and Mr. Josiah Skinner entered. 

He was a tall, stout man, dressed in a suit of solemn 
black, and he made a low bow on bis entrance, as he 
soiu — - 

“ 1 beg you will excuse me, lady, for thus breaking in 
upon you, but I have some important business to transact 
here.” 

“ important business ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Skinner, coolly taking a chair, and 
seating himself in it. “Very important business, and I 
trust you will give me your attention for a few moments.” 

The young lady bowed. 

She was too terrified to reply in any other way. 

Turpin peeped cautiously aud curiously through a little 
crevice in the fire-screen, for be anticipated that some- 
thing of more than common interest was about to occur. 

“ In the first place,” said Mr. Skinner, his tone 
becoming at every word more authoritative aud over- 
bearing. “ In the first place, I want to know what other 
members of the family are in the house besides your- 
self?” 

“ By what right do you ask that question, sir ? ” said 
the young lady, assuming as much boldness of behaviour 
as she possibly could, though inwardly she was almost 
ready to sink to the ground with terror. “ I think your 
behaviour very extraordinary, indeed.” 

“ Do you, indeed ! I will so far satisfy you as to say 
that I have a statement to make, and 1 wish it to be 
heard by the whole of the family, so. perhaps, to save 
me the trouble of continually repeating the same thing, 
you will call them in.” 

j “ Speak to me, sir.” , 

I “ Am I to understand, then, that you are the ouj 
t member of the family at present in the house?” 

“ Yon can. sir.” 
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“ Very good. Then have the kindness to listen to me.” 

M r. Skinner’s mode of speech kept getting more and 
mor* otlensive and insolent. 

“1 am listening to you, sir; and perhaps you will he 
bind enough to put what you have to say in as few words 
as possible, in order that I may be relieved from your 
presence, which 1 car. assure you is most distasteful to 
me ; nor cau 1 see a uy thing to warrant your intrusion 
here.” 

This was a very courageous speech for the lady to 
make, aud she would never have ventured upou it had she 
not felt how close she was to Dick Turpin, and that be 
would effectually shield her from all harm. 

“Ha! ha!” said Mr. Skinner. “Very good — ver3* 
good, indeed. Can’t see anything to warrant my intru- 
sion. Capital. Ha! ha! I like that. But wait a 
minute — wait a minute.” 

Mr. Skinner commenced rummaging liis pockets as he 
spoke. 

“ I have already waited long enough,” replied the lady. 

“ Let me know your business here, aud then depart.” 

“Ha! ha!” Now don’t, miss; please don’t. I shall 
die of larfin’. I know I shall. Depart ? Lor’ no ; Dot 
et, I hope. Bless you, miss, you and me are fated to 
ecome a great deal better acquainted with each other 
before I depart. We are, I can assure you. Ah ! that’s 
it/’ 

Mr. Skinner alluded to a crumpled-looking document. 

While speaking he had taken several packets of 
papers from his pocket, and he selected one out of the 
miscellaneous heap when he uttered the satisfactory 
ejaculation. 

The lady looked on in surprise and terror. 

She dreaded that something terrible was about to 
happen — that the presence of this insolent man heralded 
some calamity. 

Her forebodings were right. 

“ You see this paper, miss,” said Mr. Skinner, as he 
held the document in his hand. “Very well, then ; that’s 
my a uthority for what I’m doing, do you understand that?” 

“ Go ou, sir.” 

“Very well, ve — ry well. Then listen. I, Josiah 
Skinner, attorney-at-law, hereby take possession of this 
bouse and all the estates aud appurtenances thereto 
belonging, as well as everything in this house, without 
any exception whatever. Do yon understand that ?” 

“ I quite understand your words, sir, but ou whose 
behalf do you take possession of this house and premises?” 

“ That of my client.” 

“ And who is your client ? ” 

“ Mr. Adrian Winberry, to whom the wLole has been 
assigned lor a quid pro quo .” 

“ Indeed.” 1 

“ Yes, indeed, and in fact, too. I have tha fullest 
authority for what I come to do, aud you will please to 
remember that it is your dutv obey me in all things.” 

“ I shall do nothing of the kind.” 

“ Won’t you ? We’ll pee about that. Call the servants, 
and save all bother by telling them all about it. Do you 
hear me ? ” 

“ I hear yon, certainly.” 

“ And will you not obey ? ” 

“Never! Quit the house this moment, sir. * refuse 
to recognise your authority.. Begone, aud do not let me 
see you another moment, or i will call the servants as 
you suggest, but it shall he to have you tnrued out.” 

“Turned out,” said Mr. Skinner. “ So it’s come to 
turning out, has it? Then we’ll soon see who is to be 
turned out. Now, my lady,” he cried, jumping off his 
chair, “ 1 have had enough of your impudence. I know 
who you are. You needn’t think to impose upon me. 
Troop off this very moment. Leave the house, and uever 
emer it again. Do yon hear? Be off.” 

The lady mtered a faint shriek, and cried for help. 

“Ha! ha!” exclaimed Mr. Skinner. “It’s all very 
fine. Call lor help as much as 3011 like. You have con- 
fessed there is no one in the house but yenrself, so 1 shall 
be aide to have it all my own way without any trouble. 
Be off with yon, 1 say. I take possession.” 

The lady drew further back, but it was towards the 
screen behind which Turpin was concealed. 

“Go,” continued Mr. Skinner, following her. “Go — 

f o oi your own free will, or 1 will thrust yc/r* forth. Go, 
f. What— you won’t? then I’ll make you.” 


He endeavoured to grasp the lady’s wrist as he spc*e- 
but ere he could do so, Dick Tnrpin glided from behind tfav 
screen like an apparition, while he said quietly — 

“No you won't* Mr. Skinner. lust let the lady aloca, 
if you please.” 

CHAPTER CCLX T L 

TOM KING ANT* HIS COMRADES, SIXTEEN STRINO JACK AND 

CLAUDE DUVAL, COMMITS A RO.EBEKY UPON THE FRENCH 

highway. 

Such n long time has elapsed since we either saw or 
heard anything of Dick Turpin’s three comrades — Tom 
King, Claude Duval, and Sixteen-String Jack— that we 
feel ourselves now in doty hound (albeit, we leave Tnrpin 
himself in rather a peculiar situation) to turn onr attention 
to them for a little while, and describe the adventures 
which befel them. 

The reader will remember that when we saw them last 
was after their shipwreck upon the rocky islet, when 
Cluude was fortunate enough to perceive a sail. 

It was only just in time. 

The limit of their endurance bad been reached. 

Hunger, thirst, heat, cold, all had done their work as 
they alternately oppressed them, and on that evening of 
the second day after the shipwreck they were in such a 
deplorable condition that it is very questionable whether 
they could have ourvived till sunrise. 

The cold upon that barren sea-washed rock during the 
long winter nights was most intense. 

But Claude bad been fortunate enough to perceive a 
sail, and as soon as be felt sure that it was no delusion of 
the senses, he had stripped olf his shirt, and holding it by 
the sleeves let it flutter out like a flag. 

Fortunately for them the signal was perceived, and the 
ship’s course was turned towards them. 

They approached as close as they could with safety, and 
then a boat was lowered. 

When they hailed the ship, they did not think of the 
danger of their position in case it should prove to he on 
English f»ne. That danger was prospective — the present 
was immediate. 

But it seemed as though at last the tide of fortune wap 
to turn in their favour. 

The ship ivas not an English one, but the French man- 
of-war of which the boatman had spoken. 

He knew it again in a moment, aud lost no time in 
communicating the joyful intelligence to our friends. 

In a little while they were all ou boird, and as soou as 
they stated who they were, the greatest attention was paid 
to them. 

The surgeon was sent for to examine their hurts, but 
they were nothing to speak of; and after partaking of 
some refreshment and enjoying a long sleep, the three 
highwaymen woke up, feeling very little the worse for 
their adventure beyond a sensation of weakness, wLich 
would at times seize upon them. 

In the morning they came ou deck. 

They were making all speed for France. 

Our friends felt very- far from satisfied with their 
! position. 

Now and then they would wish they had never seeu the 
Pretender, or embarked themselves in his cause, but being 
in they determined to go on, and never once thought of 
beating a retreat. 

The young prince himself, whose frame was not so 
hardened as those of the highwaymen were, was still 
below in his hammock. 

As evening was coming on the three friends strolled aft, 
and leuuing over the taflrail conversed together upon 
various topics, chiefly the adventures they had severally in 
the course of a long career met with. 

While thus engaged, they perceived in the distance 
something, which a closer investigation showed them to 
be a ship. 

They looked at it for a long time unthinkingly. 

Tom King was the first to notice that it wassailing dead 
in their wake, and evidently 7 sailing at a much greater rate 
ot speed than they were. 

Then the idea suddenly darted into their minds that it 
| was a vessel in chase of them, and they were about to h ; rt 
as much to the captain, when they found that the sail l/*-*’ 
already been seen, and its character made out. 
j A. scene of great apparent contusion now ensued, as 
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cailors sprang into the rigging to execute the orders which 
were given them to crowd all sail. 

And now the ship came close enough for the highway- 
men to be able to make out her character. 

She was an English man-of-war, and one of the largest 
they bad ever seen. 

An encounter would be inevitable. 

They saw that at once. 

The excellence of the English over the French ship 
in point of sailing, was evident ; for despite all the efforts 
which the latter made, they could not increase their dis- 
tance from her. 

On the contrary, little experienced as our three friends 
were in nautical affairs, they could see that the English 
man-of-war was rapidly gaining upon them, aej> that an 
engagement was imminent. 

The captain of the vessel upon which they stood evi- 
dently by no means wished to tackle the enemy. His 
policy was to run away. 

He had only one chance in fa'j«r of doing this, and 
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that was, night might come upon them and enable them 
to get away from their adversary under cover of the 
j darkness. 

This was rather a forlorn hope. 

! Night was coming on, it is true; but then some hours 
| would elapse before it was actually dark, and during that 
I time the English vessel would be able to come up with 
! them. 

( Every stitch of canvas they carried was spread to the 
breeze, and the masts cracked and bent to the strain. 

Whether their escape bad been discovered, and the 
ship sent out to re-capture them, was of course more than 
the highwaymen could tell, yet it looked very probable. 

If so, the utmost exertions would be made to overtake 
them. 

| It might, however, merely be an English vessel or a 
| privateer. 

| At any rate, on it came, and with extreme rapidity. 

| Preparations were made upon the French vessel for a 

light. 
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The guns were mu oat, loaded, and pat ready for imme- 1 
Jmte service, while small arms, sueh as swords, pistols, 
etc., were ssj-ved out to the crew. 

The shades of evening drew on. 

The son sank behind an immense bank of clouds on the 
north-west horizon. 

Still on came the pursuing vessel 

“Look! look!” exclaimed Claude Duval to his two 
comrades, and pointing to the English vessel as he spoke, 
“ they have fired the first shot 1” 

“ Down with yon, then, every one !” 

“ They axe too far off to injure us.” 

“ Yon don’t kuow that. Down ! down ! ” 

The highwaymen crouched down, and the moment they 
did so, the sullen boom of a cannon reached their ear? 

Tom had seen the wreath of white smoke, and had 
given the warning in time. 

As it happened, it was not needed, for the hall fell far 
short of the mark. The shot was fired long before they 
were in range. 

But it showed the enemy to be in earnest, and after a 
short interval another shot was fired. 

This, like its predecessor, did not reach its mark, hot it 
came nearer, and served to show how fast the enemy was 
gaining on them. 

A deep silence reigned on board the French vessel. 
Everything which would serve to urge them through the 
water at the utmost speed had been done, and nothing 
remained but to wait patiently for events to take their 
course. 

Au anxious glance was occasionally cast np to the 
rigging, as the masts cracked or bent more than usual, 
but that was all. 

Another shot was fired from their enemy, and this time 
it carried away some of the tackle at the stem. 

It was easy to see that these were nothing more than 
trial shots. 

As soon as they found they were fairly within raDge, 
they would have something more to expect. 

Still the dusk came on. End one singular effect of it was 
by rendering the outline of the enemy’s ship less distinct, 
it made it seem as though it had not gained npon them. 

But this was a delusion, as the shots proved. 

She excitement under which onr friends laboured was 
most intense. 

Were they, after all, to be overhauled when they had 
succeeded in escaping so far ? 

It would be most vexatious, after taking so muoh 
trouble and running eo many risks. 

But there was a strong probability of it. 

They had long been aw. ro of the snperior powers of the 
English ship as a sailer, and now they saw she was larger 
and better appointed in every way. 

By the aid of a glass, dense masses of men, all armed 
and ready for action, could be seen swarming her decks, 
and all apparently frill of eagerneas for the prospective 
contest to begin. 

The French man-of-war was well manned and well 
provided with guns, though certainly in every respect 
inferior to the English one. 

To be sure, a battle is at all times a rather uncertain 
thing; but anyone looking at the two vessels would 
declare in favour of the English winning the victory. 

And now through the deepening gloom there came a 
vivid flash of light, followed by a roar like thunder, with 
which mingled the sound of broken woodwork. 

The English ship had fired a broadside at her opponent. 

It was aimed rather too high, however, for it whistled 
through the top part of the rigging without doing any 
vary serious damage. 

Then the highwaymen heard the French captain give 
orders to return the shot. 

The order was obeyed instantaneously, for the men 
were all in readiness. 

After this, the firing began to grow continuous and 
incessant. 

The vessels came nearer and nearer to each other. 

A thick smoke, too, enveloped them, and it was only 
occasionally that a glimpse of the enemy conld be ob- 
tained. 

The slaughter on board the French ship was terrible. 

The caooon seemed all to he fired with a life-destroying 
aim, for while but comparative little injury was done to 
the ship itself, the men were cut. down by score*. 


Suddenly the m a i nm ast was struck ami its iunoticn 

with the deck. 

It trembled, and befor it could recover itself .nether 
toll buried itself dose to its predecessor, and the tall mast, 
with all its intricate tackle in 0 the shape of rigging, agile, 
yards, and space, fell bodily over the side into thi sea. 

The natural result of this aws that the ship keeled over 
to that side in an alarming manner. 

Bnt men were at hand 'provided with hatohete, and by 
the aid of these the whole mace of cordage was cut away, 
and the ship, as soon as it was freed from this incum- 
brance, righted itself beautifully. 

_ Their sailing rowers were now, however, very muoh 
diminished ; indeed, what little hope they might hitherto 
have had of outstripping their adv ei sary was now 
destroyed — it was a matter of impossibility. 

But it must not be supposed that the English ship had 
altogether escaped the effects of the encounter. 

Bier riggpng had been seriously injured, and many of 
her crew killed or desperately wounded. 

CHAPTER CCLXIII. 

THE THREE HIGHWAYMEN, ASTER MANY PERILS, 
SUCCEED IN REACHING THE COAST OP FRANCE. 
When the three highwaymen saw the critioal turn whioh 
aff irs were taking, they, after a brief consultation, went 
below, in order to cpe&k with the Yonng Pretender. 

He had risen from his hammock, and was sitting in one 
of the cabins. 

He looked very weak and ill, and there was upon his 
face that wearied, heart-broken expression, which was 
distressful in the extreme to see in one so yonng. 

Now that the bright'and glorious dream, with whioh he 
had from boyhood indulged himself, was swept away, 
he felt that he no longer cared to live. 

In a few words our friends managed to make him 
thoroughly acquainted with the state of affairs above, and 
seeing the desponding state in which he was, endeavoured 
to rouse him from it. 

To a partial extent they succeeded. 

“And now,” asked Tom, “it remains for us to devise 
some plan by which we can escape or avoid capture.” 

“ Is there do chance of our obtaining a victory over our 
antagonist ? ” 

“ I fear none.” 

“ Or, if there is,” interrupted Claude Duval, “ it is too 
slight for us to count upon it.” 

“Just so. The contest may be prolonged, but eventually 
1 think there can he no doubt about the result.” 

“ And what do yon advise ?” 

“lean hardly toll what would be the best. On the 
water I am entirely out of my element. Had we been 
on land I should have known what to do at once." 

“ Are we far from France ? ” 

“ I have not the least idea, bnt it is a point which ought 
to be ascertained, so I will go np on deck at onoe and 
inquire.” 

It was Sixteen-String Jack who spoke, and as he uttered 
the words he left the cabin and made bis way on to the 
deck again. 

Darkness had now completely set in, and he had great 
difficulty in picking his way through the dekrxt which 
strewed the deck 

At length, however, be was fortunate enough to find the 
captain, who was standing with his back against one of 
the masts, issuing orders to bis men with unabated valour 
and resolution. 

For a long time Jack found all efforts to speak in rain, 
but an opportunity presently occurring, he said — 

“ How far are we "com the Coast of France ? ” 

“ The captain understood English, for it was in that 
language that Jack had asked the question, and he 
replied — 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ But you can give ns some idea ” 

“ I should think about thirty miles.” 

“ No more ? ’’ 

“ It might be forty.” 

“ That is enough.” 

The captain resumed his occupation of giving orders. 

“ We ere between thirty aud forty miles from Franoe," 
said Jack, as he re-entered the cabin. 
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“ « guod new*. then,” said Tom King. “ Som# 

.■■mm may ooroe to our tisfeusee.” 

“ But that is a forlorn hope,” 

“ Well, yes it is, and scarcely o«f to be relied oa.” 

"By no means. Ws may oe taken prisoners before 
.ben. 1 oneider onr great question is, 1 Hoc "re »« So 
•ooape ?' ’’ 

“And leave the vessel to its fate T “ 

“ Why not ? ” > 

“ Oh 1 1 don’t know why not ” J 

*’ Tee, let it be that," said tk to eng PnteadM, itch ini | 
eagerly at the idea, 

Desert the ship t n 
« Tee.” 

11 Bnt hew f” 

“That I leave to yon.” 

* I will think or it.” 

“ We ca. do no good hen. Onr aid will aot wOffltee the 
ade of battle.” 

“ True.” 

“ Then let ns seek sefet in flight.” 

11 Bnt that is no eeey matter.” 

“ There s* the boat.” 

” We might get in one and lower it over the side of the 
»hi ( furthest from the enemy.” 

' To be sure we might.” 

“ And then row off. We shall not be out of danger, bnt 
still I think we could manage a distance of thirty miles.” 

“ la that agreed upon ? ” 

“ It is.” 

“ Come on deck, then, and get the boat in readiness. 
We shall see, too, how the battle is progressing.”* 

The three highwaymen made their way on to the deck 
again, which presented about the same general appearance 
do’ e of the dead and dying lay about than there did 
when they left it, and the deck itself was redder with 
blood. 

A scene of the greatest slaughter and devastation met 
their view. 

Yet the firing from both vessels continued with unabated 
fury. 

The English had made more than one attempt to hoard 
them, bnt each one had failed. 

Another effort was being made, however, just «ss our 
friends reached the deck, and every one was intently 
occupied in repelling it. 

Bnt grappling-irons had been thrown, and the vessels 
were aiiiily lashed to each other in many places. 

Indeed, it seemed as t rough the crisis of the fight had 
eome, and that a very little while would suffice to show 
who had the victor* , 

Seeing this, onr friends hastened their preparations. 

On the opposite side of the vessel they found three 
boats, and selecting the largest one, they lowered it into 
the water. 

The sea was tolerably 'aim, though there was a good 
stiff breeze blowing. Still the boat would be able to carry 
itself in it, beyond a doubt. 

Tom returned to the cabin to tell Charles Stuart all was 
ready. 

He fonnd him in the same dejected-melancholy attitude; 
but he arroused himself upon Tom King’s approach, and 
mid — 

fs la all ready t ” 

“ Quite." 

“ Come, then.” 

“ There is, indeed no time to lose.” 

“ Which has the advantage ?” 

” The English. They are superior in every respect, 
and have had it all along.” 

They reached the top of the ladder as they spoke, and 
the Young Pretender, as he cast a glance upon the field 
of battle, turned away with a shcldei. 

“This way,” cried Tom King. “Quiofe — quick » sf J 
fear, after all, we shall be too late.” 

The din of the battle was terrific. 

Tom led the Touag Pretender acroee the dock t» where 
the boat awaited them 

Then with all speed they entered it, and cast off. 

It was a four-oared boat, and the requisite number at 
rare to propel it had been placed in the Dottom part. 

One was taken by essh, and they puehed >ff as rapidly 
■wthey wold, being anxious in the darkness of *h* night 
to escape all poesibls observation 


They had every reason to believe that their departure 
was unnoticed. 

And now, when they tad drifted some dietanoe from the 
vossel, our friends with one aceorsi looked earnestly up 
into the sky, in orde- to ascertain, by an inspection of the 
stars, wbeKAbonts they were, and what was the course 
they had to take. 

They looked np for th* norm pole star, for tney knew 
that when they had fonnd it, if they kept their backs 
to sards it, they must, in time, reach France. 

It wae Claude Duval who wa: the first to point out its 
position to his comrades, 

The two ships, though lashed together, were by nc 
means at anchor, bnt were sailing along with great speed ; 
so the consequence was, that when the boat had heen cat 
sway they had swept rapidly a way from them, and now 
the two vessels seemed miles off in the darkness. 

Their situation was mad e quite palpable by the intensely 
bright flashes of fight hieh shot from them. 

It was the best policy of the fugitives, for such they 
might with propriety be designated, to keep as far away 
from the sM|>s as thev could, lest, after all, they should be 
captared. 

Suddenly, however, their senses were assailed by a 
bright flash, immediately followed by a loud report. 

An intense darkness succeeded — the two ebips vanished 
from their view, and there was not so much trace left as s 
faint glimmer, to show where they had heen. 

“ The powder magazine of one of them has exploded,” 
said Tom King, “ and all is over now. Perhaps both 
ships have been involved in a common destruction. If so, 
we had need be thankful that we are here.'* 

They bent to their oars still more steadily oe they 
spoke. 

The three highwaymen rowed 

The Young Pretender sat at the tiller, keeping the little 
bark as well as he was able in its proper course 

Time passed on and our friends grew tired, still they 
were very loath to acknowledge the abatement of their 
strength. 

No more reports or flashes esme from any point of the 
horizon to indicate that the ships had renewed the con- 
flict. Tom King was quite right, doubtless, when he said 
that all waa over. 

Beyond the vague piece of inform itioii which they had 
got from the captain, they had no idea whereabouts upon 
the wild waste of waters they were. 

But by keeping as much as possible ia a southerly 
direction they could not do wrong. 

Still a long time might elapse before they reached ths 
port. 

The little boat, which looked like a nutshell upon the 
immense expanse, bounded bravely over the crests of the 
waves as she was urged forward by the rowers. 

But little was said, for each one was busily occupied in 
looking for the dawn, which carae at last. 

Gradually over the whole surface of the sea there etole 
a faint and misty light, which made those in the boat look 
like spectres wearing the human form. 

But the light brightened, and that effect departed. 

Well pleased were the three highwaymen as they bent 
their backs to the oars to find that the dawn had eome 
first in that portion of the sky which lay to their right 
hand, 

Up to the present, then, thoy had been going in a 
right direction. 

They had eome assistance now from the wind, which 
blew a gentle breeze from the north, and made their 
passage over the waves much easier. 

At last the sun showed his bright face above the 
horizon’s verge. _ There were no dark clouds to dull the 
glory of bis majesty, and bis bright golden beams fell 
with a beautiful and sparkling effect upon the rippling 
ocean. 


CHAFTSE CCLXIV. 

oux rmiBNns meet with hors mine two woven. 

TUBBS ON THE DEEP, BUT AT LENGTH ABB POcTUNATI 
ENOUGH VO BEACH THB SHOKE. 

" No land in eight,” said Tom King, with a nigh of die 
appointment, as he turned round and locked eagerly ts 
southward as soon as there wae light enough. “No lav.:* 
in sight!” 
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“ No,” aaid his comrades, who had turned to loot with 
him } “ but we are holding on a proper course, and have 
done so, I think, from the commencement. Patience! 
patience!” 

Tom King mid no more, but again bent himielf to his 
task. 

All three, however, from having had the oars so long, 
were horribly fatigned j but it would never do to give in 
so soon^so neither said a word about it. 

The Young Pretender wee silent and moody. 

And so more time passed. 

The sun climbed up in the sty higher and higher, and 
be gnu to mate not only bis light but his beat manifest. 

From time te time onr Mends cast anxious glances 
behind them to the southward, in the hope of seeing land, 
hot there were no more signs of it than at first. 

This was terribly disheartening. 

Tet they wonld not give way nutil Sixteen-String Jack 
spoke, who said in a voice of grave concern — 

“ I am very hungry. Who put any provisions in the 
boat?” 


There was a silence for a moment, and then Tom King 


said — 


“ That was forgotten. We are without provisions, and 
without water too.” 

“ Then I trust we shall soon reach land.” 

" And so do I, indeed, or else our esse will be most 
desperate. In the hurry and bustle of our departure, I 
forgot all about food and water.” 

“So did I !” exclaimed the others. 

“ And even if I had remembered it, I should not have 
known where to look to find what I wanted ; and a vain 
and bootless search would probably only have had the 
effect of hindering ns until too late. 

“ True — true !’’ 


“ Our best plan is to think as little of onr convenience 
as we can, and make all speed for land, from which, 
surely, we cannot be very far distant now.” 

“ I see no signs of it as yet, Tom,” said Claude Duval, 
as shipping his oar he stood upright in the boat, and 
looked long and keenly in a southerly direction, “ I see no 
signs of it yet.” 

” Are yon sure P ” 

“ Quito sure.” 

" Then we have no resource but to keep on as we have. 
Land moat come in sight ere long.” 

"And soon I hope, raid Jack, “for my arms and back 
•re so stiff and tired, that I feel as though I could scarce 
draw another stroke.” 

“ Mine are the si me,” said Claude Duval. 

“ Mine too,” said Tom, “ but it will never do to despair. 
Say, shall we rest awhile ? One will be sufficient to keep 
the boat ,K head in its proper course, and we can drift with 
the tide.” 

His two oomrades hesitated 

“ Yon had better rest now,” he added, than when you 
•re too fatigned to feel the benefit of it.” 

There was cound wisdom in this, and they felt it, so 
without another word they shipped their oars and rested, 
while Tom kept the boat’s head as near dne north as be 
was able. 

Oh! how sweet was that rest ! but as their bodies grew 
cooler, another want began to make itself apparent, an 
awful want. 

It was thirst ! 


Bnt not one mentioned it. Neither s«uw 'word respecting 
the fierce thirst which burned within him. 

They looked all ronnd them, bat they seemed to be the 
only living creatures on the sea. They were far from easy 
io their minds. Some English vessel might come up and 
pat out a boat to take them aboard, bnt this they deter- 
mined, if possible, to prevent. 

It was for about the space of on* half-hou: that they 
rested, taking in turns the dnty of guiding their little 
vessel, and then they fell to their work again. 

They did not know how long it was since they left the 
ship, but fancied it must have been eight or ten hoars, and 
if they were correct in this they ought ere now to have had 
a glimpse of land. 

Bnt nothing whatever of the kind wee visible. 

And now the sun reached almost the highest point m 
the heavens to which he would attain, and as the heavens 
were free from clouds, the heat that he lent down upon 
the head* of onr friends seemed absolutely scorching. 
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It materially increased their thirst Their tongue* 
were dried up and parched, and their lips cracked, but 
there was nothing wherewith tc moisten hem bnt the 
salt sea, to drink of which would be nothing bnt utter 
madnets. 

The Young Pretender, perhaps through the influence 
which the oondnet of those by whom he wae surrounded 
afforded bim, bore his sufferings with a fortitude which 
elicited the warmest admiration. 

And so the time passed on — passed on without bringing 
to their sight that which they so longed to nee. 

Not a woril was spoken. 

They found that to utter words dried their months and 
aggravated their thirst, therefore they wisely abstained 
from speech. 

In this condition things remained until the _-un declined 
—and declined— until hi- disk almost dipped beneath the 
horizon. 

It was now quite clear that either the captain was 
very far ont of his reckoning when he said they were only 
thirty or forty miles from the coast of France, or else our 
friends, in some incomprehensible maimer or other, had 
been sailing in a wrong direction, 

Which of these two it was it wonld be impossible to say 
as yet. 

The sun sank. 

A cold wind seemed to sweep across the waters as soon 
os he disappeared, bnt the sudden chill which was felt by 
all, was to be attributed to the withdrawal of the light as 
mnch as anything. 

Was another night of horrors to be passed through ? 

It seemed so. 

The fair and beautiful daylight faded away. 

One by one the stars came ont, according to their 
different degrees of brightness, and they resumed their 
old mode of steering. 

Bather anxiously they looked up to note the position of 
the north pole star. 

They found it where they hoped to find it, and this set 
their minds tolerably well at rest that they had not come 
ont of their course. 

The captain, then, must have been in error about the 

distanoe. 

It was impossible to say how tar he wm wrong. Perhaps 
thej' had etili more than forty miles to go before they could 
touch land at its nearest point. 

Should this be so, what were they to do for food and 
drink? 

Already they thought the utmost limit of their endurance 
had been reached. 

The cravings of hanger and thirst w«re really terrible 

A whole volume might be filled with the depiction of 
their sufferings. 

To add, too, to their perplexities, the wind changed 
and began to blow fiercely from the north-east. 

This increased their labour and made he task of 
keeping in their proper course a most difficult one. 
Each moment, too, the wind increased in violence, while 
clonds began rapidly to oome up from the windward 
quarter, 

Onr frieneb marked these things with a feeling winch 
might almost be called dismay. 

They were no sailors, and quite inexperienced in nantfoal 
affairs. 

Up came, too, the clouds with great swiftness and in 
prodigious quantities. 

Very soon the whole face of the heavens was covered by 

them. 

The stars were completely blotted out. 

They had now no compass %-hatever to steer by. 

The wind increased to a gale. 

The waves swelled and rose to « great height, while 
their crests were tipped with s white foam, which glistened 
faintly through the darkness. 

What were they to do now. 

To hope to keep in their proper coarse, without sane 
fixed object to guide them, was quite impossible, and, 
knowing it, did not even make the attempt. 

Their whole a ttention, too, was demanded lot vie care 
of the boat, which every moment seemed in the moat 
imminent danger of sinking. 

They soon found they had bat one chance of keeping 
her s-float, and that was to let her head be before' the 
wind. 
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Th*y scwSded to before the wind with fearful speed 
Week and exhausted, our friends threw their oats into 
the boat, nd in a jmom- of speaking resigned themselves 
to that advene Mr Trhioh deemed to pursue them so 
malignantly. 

▲way, away vhej wadded with vemble velocity ovw 
the rapidly rolling foaming waves; but the little boat 
seemex! strong and taut, ana bounded freely on ite wry. 

With anxiorn blood-Bhot ayee, throbbing pulses, burn- 
ing brains, psrdhed lips, and exhausted .'tames the four 
inmate of the little boat endeavoured t« "'era? the 
obscurity around them. 

Bat afi was of one unifonn bimkness, and they oonld 
distinguish nothing. 

Thai thev were new going out of their course con- 
siderably, ail felt certain. They might, perhaps never 
oome near the ooast, but be drifted out to sea, and so be 
loet. 

On board of a large ebip the wind, that blew with so 
mnoh foroe npoc onr friends, and seemed to them a 
hurricane, would but have been a breeze to waft them on 
their course. 

At leng® the ears of Gland# Duval heard a sound with 
which he was familiar. 

It rose plainly above the wind. 

H Breakers 1 ’ ha shouted. “ Breakers 1 we are near 
the land now with a vengeance ! ” 

Looking in advance, they saw a white line of foam 
The next moment they swept over it. 
f ortunately at a lucky moment. 

The boat was light, and they shipped one wave, bat 
that wae all. 

they were now riding in comparatively smooth wo ter. 
The huts were resumed with a better spirit, and in a 
few minutes they felt the keel grate against the and. 

They were so exhausted ana overcome that they could 
see reefy find strength to crawl out of the boat. 

But at length they did so, and all four together made 
their way wearily towards a light which they saw in 
the far distance. 

They had, indeed, reached France. 

The Young Pretender quickly made himself known to 
the authorities, %nd then out friends had every attention 
paid to them which their condition demanded. 

CHAPTER CCLXV. 

CLAUDS DUVAL ADD HIS VEIEND3 3E80LVA TO HTC&N 
ONC1 XOU TO ENGLAND, AND COMMIT A HIGHWAT 
AOAB1BT ON THE CALAIS AO AD. 

Thaaa is, or rather there was, at the period of which 
ws are writing, behind the convent of Cannes Deschaux, 
Paris, a piece of waste ground much used as a spot where 
duels might he fought, or meetings take place without 
much fear of an interruption. 

Indeed, it had rather a bad reputation, that convent of 
Cannes Deschaux, which was a stone edifise, rapidly 
crumbling to decay 

It wa* >;ne morning Hither more than a week after the 
events which we described at the end of the preceding 
ehapter, that four persons stood upon this piece of waste 
ground behind the convent to which we have allnded. 

Had any one seen them they would at once have come 
to the conclusion that a duel was about to be fonght, for 
til w are well armed an 1 had serious countenances. 

The time, too, would have favoured that supposition, for 
it was early morning, and the huge city yet slumbered. 

The early rays of the morning sun fell with a beautiful 
snd picturesque effect upon the moss-grown crumbling 
walls of the convent, sad upon $ko attirs of th« four 
renoo*. 

They wans oha cquaintanees of the read?. 

One of these stood a little apart from the other three, 
who he m. addressing in a rich, calm, but sad voice. 

His words will be quite enough to explain all, asd we 
need do no more than simply chronicle them 
“ Mv friends, for ench from the first you have proved 
yourselves to be, I have appointed to meet you at this 
place in order that we may have a little conversation with 
meb other, which shall be heard by no one but ourselves.” 
The others bowed, and the speaker continued — 

“ I need hardly tall you that I ant s thsi#pointeo man 
1W dream of ambitioa wherewith I have beguiled mjseil 
If utterly dispersed. I have made, in the face of the 


nost discouraging carcumeiances, an attempt to reoovw 
that which I cannot help considering my rightful inherit 
anoe. In that attempt you have aided me like bra7i 
men But fortune was against ns. The enterprise failed, 
N Avar mind, Let us soar no more of it. We have 
escaped from onr enemies. Onr lives are yet onr own. 
But it was not to tell yon that which yon must know well 
already that I called yon here. No. It was in a few 
wards to say that I must retire into an obscurity from 
v 1 rah I can cover emerge. I am poor. I have no money. 
All the wealth we possessed vras lavished upon this enter- 
prize, and has been lost, It is, then, very unwillingly 
that I confess that I have nothing wherewith I can 
reward you but my thanks. Those you can have. Believe 
me, they arc most cordia’ and sincere ones. Yon have 
done all that men conld do, and who could accomplish 
more? Bnt 1 wish yon to understand me. In this 
obscurity to which I am about to consign myself, I shall 
have only my poverty for my companion I must, there- 
fore, part from you, for when 1 withdraw from the world 
there is no reason why you should withdraw with me. It 
grieves me exceedingly that I should have to part with 
yon — to dismiss you from my service without rewarding 
you. But it cannot be avoided. To your companion I 
we my present life and liberty. The daring scheme whioh 
he had the boldness to attempt to carry out, and of the 
success of which he spoke sc onfidently, he may perhapB, 
though it is somewhat doubtful, bring to a successful 
termination. Should he do so, I shall consider the reward 
offered by the English government for my dead body as 
lawful spoil. Therefore, when I leave yon, I must beg of 
yon to return to England and rejoin your comrade. 
Should he have been lucky enough to obtain the reward 
it is my particular desire that it may he divided equally 
among you. Yon will then have, each of you, enough to 
live upon, and you will he able to quit that mode of life 
which is derogatory to you. Courage and honour. I 
shall never forget you, and the zeal you have displayed in 
mycause, and I shall be eternally grateful for it. 

The Pretender paused. 

Respect forbade either of the three highwaymen to 
interrupt him, so he spoke on to the end in the manner we 
have recorded. 

But though we set down the words, we are wholly 
unable to represent the tone of deep pathos in which they 
were uttered. 

“We shall ever amember you," said Tom King, at 
length ; “ and you do not yonceelf regret the failure of 
this enterprise more than we do. Bnt it is past. And 
now, my prince, allow me to dissect from yon. Let us 
stay here until we hear from England.” 

“No; I am firm. I have decided upon my course 
H you respect me, as I believe and hope yoa do, glow that 
respect by not prolonging this to me most painful scene, 
but bid me farewell, as I requested.” 

“ If such is your wish, prince, we of course obey,” 

“ It is my wish. Farewell ! farewell ! We shali meet 
no more. Let me give each of you some souvenir by 
which you can remember me. Tbn gifts are simple; 
would that they were of greater wealth. 

He took four rings from the fingers on his left hand sa 
he spoke, ant! gave one to each of onr three friends. 

Then, holding up the fourth, hs said— 

“ This is for your companion I must beg of yon, whet 
you rejoin him, to place it upon ibis finger in my stead, and 
with my best wishes Now, farewell ! Do not prolong 
the parting. Farewell ! ” 

The Young Pretender turned rapidly away S3 he epoke 
and was quickly lest to light round an angle of that 
building. 

" AbiJ «, rl>i» m tiie end,” arid Ckntde Duval, ak«r a 
pause •, “ aud we are free to return to Engl— id. Weft, Cat 
my own part, I am glad of it.” 

“ And so am I," said Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ I know you both Joined the enterprise chiefly because 
Dick and I did so. Well, we have come to do great harm, 
as it bo toms out, and there is a chance that we may corat 
to some grod, for I have great faith in Dick.” 

" So have I ; and I ehould not wonder if, aft*. UL he 
does not succeed in carrying off the reward.” 

“ I trust he may, foi the *ake of no all ; bnt I am afi-aul 
too many inquiries wi' ! he made, and too much delay wit 
takr place.” 

time will show t*. 
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“ I am anyone to know. There is nothing tc keep ne 
here; and since we are free to do so, let u set off for 
Enplane at once.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“ Gome on, then!" 

“ Stop a moment. How are we off for funds to proeecnte 
onr journey?” 

“Badly/’ 

“ I thought go." 

“ But how are we to remedy that F In the old fashion ? ” 

“ Why not P ’’ 

“ I see no reason why not." 

“Nor I.” 

“Nor I.” 

“ Bnt where are horses and accoutrement* to3sr fegadf” 

“ Yes, that is a serious question.” , 

“Not very, either. We present a tolerably deoent 
exterior.” 

“ Thanks to the prince, yes.” 

“ But what has that to do with getting horse* ? ” 

“ Everything. We will go to a livery stable* somewhere 
and hire three for a day.” 

“ A day P” 

“ Yes, and stick to them.” 

“Bather dangerous. We should aoon have them in 
pursuit of us.” 

“ What does that matter ? ” 

“ Oh ! not much.” 

“ We are going to make our way straight out of Prance, 
only stopping to pick up money by the way. We shall be 
off before they can catch us.” 

“ Well, we will try it.” 

Having resolved upon this plan of action, the three 
highwaymen immediately bent their steps to the city, 
ana scon reached a place where horses were let out on 
hire. 

Being so early in the morning, there was no one about 
but the ostler in charge of the cattle, and our friends 
immediately propitiated him by giving him a liberal 
gratuity — so liberal, indeed, that he jumped to the con- 
clusion they were gentlemen. 

It was no unusual thing for strangers to come there and 
hire horses for a time, so that our friends got what they 
wanted with even less trouble than they had anticipated. 

They were quickly in the saddle, and trotted off down 
the street. 

The ostler stood at the entrance of the stable-yard and 
looked after them, jingling the money he had received 
from them in his pocket. 

He little thought that he was never fated to see those 
horses again. 

The st?eds of which onr friends had got possession 
seemed of excellent quality, but desiring to attract as 
little attention as possible, they trotted gently along the 
streets nntil Paris was left behind them. 

Upon gaining the open country, they increased their 
speed, and stopped at the next town to refresh the 
horses while they purchased pistols and ammunition, for 
they were wholly nnprovided with those necessaries. 

They were easily obtained, though the people of whom 
they were purchased, finding them to be foreigners, 
charged them a most extortionate price. 

Sixteen-String Jack, too, bought some cloth which he 
divided into three portions. 

In these holes were cut to see through, and being 
plaoed upon their heads, and their hats used to keep 
them in their places, formed excellent masks. 

Thus provided, they kept upon the road all the day, 
resting occasionally at quiet inns, so as not to knock the 
horses np too soon. 

During daylight they 'offered no molestation to the 
persons they met upon the road, bnt when it grew dark 
they prepared for action. 

A dispute then arose as to who should stop the next 
conveyance that looked worth the trouble. 

All were anxious to have the honour. 

Finding it could be agreed upon in no other way, they 
determined to draw lots for it. 

The chance fell upon Claude Duval. 

Scarcely had this little arrangement been inmV, than 
the rumbling of wheels upon the silent road came to 
their quick ears. 

“ Here goes,” said Claude. “ Keep back all of you, and 
do not interfere without you find my safety demands it.” 


He trotted forward towards the carriage, which was a 
huge affair drawn by two horses. 

“ Halts Id < ”* be shouted to the coachman, and in m. 
agony of fright the driver pulled up in a moment 
“ Au si-onrs I” f he yelled at the top of his voice, bnt 
Claude discharged his pistol in the air. and the man 
fell to the ground us though dead. 

The carnage window was let down at this moment, and 
a voice cried — 

“ Volewrsde grand chemin. Au secours. Au secour3.”X 
Claud 1 was at the window in a moment, and holding 
hispistol in a threatening attitude, commanded silence. 

He saw the occupants of the carriage were well dressed, 
and male and female. 

| CHAPTER CCLXVI. 

ME. JOSIAH SKINNER UNDERGOES A LITTLE DISCIPLINE 
AT THE PUMP, AND IS DESERVEDLY WHIPPED OP? 
THE WINBERRY ESTATE. 

The expression of Mr. Joeiab Skinner’s face when Diek 
Turpin stepped so unexpectedly from behind the screen 
was really a sight to see. It was a most absolute picture 
of ludicrous frighi and horror. 

He released his hold upon the mysterious lady instantly, 
and alarmed excessively at Dick’s hostile appearance, sank 
in a collapsed condition in the chair which was nearest 
to him. 

“Now, Mr. Skinner, if such is your name, he good 
enough to explain the meaning of your intrusion here, 
and vhen you have done that you wifi have to account to 
me for your behaviour to this lady here ! ” 

“ Oh ! I shall, shall I ? ” asked Mr. Skinner, assuming 
a courage though he felt it not. “ I shall, shall I." 

“ You will, and bear in mind I am not to be intimidated 
by you. What is the meaning of your intrusion here ? ” 

“ Here’s my authority,” said Mr. Skinner, slapping the 
letter he held in his hand in the most approved melo- 
dramatic fashion. “ Here’e my authority to enter this 
house and to take possession of the same.’ 

He rose from his chair as he spoke, and elevated the 
document in his hand. 

“ Oh 1 indeed,” laid Dick. “ That authorises yoo to 
enter here, does it ? We’ll jus see.” 

As he spoke, and before Mr. Skinner could have 
divined his intentions, Turpin snatched the paper ont of 
his hand. 

The attorney uttered a howl, and made an attempt to 
recover it, but Dick woe not so easily taken by surprise. 

He took a pistol from his coat pocket, and deliberately 
cocking it, he held it in the face of the man of law. 

“ Sii down,” he cried, “ and don’t move, or so sure as 
this is a loaded pistol you art a dead man.” 

“ A dead man Oh ! lor ! ” ejaculated Mt. Skinner, 
who had a mortal dread of firearmB. “ I'll sit down, sir ; 
I’ll sit down.” 

Dick opened the paper, and saw it was signed and sealed 
in a very imposing and legal manner; but as for the 
contents, they were a little beyond him, and, indeed, he 
made no attempt to interpret the mass of legal jargon. 

“ And so this is your authority, is it ? ” 

“ It is.” 

“ And am I tc understand that it is by virtue of this 
yon act ? ” 

“ You are.” 

“ And that if you had not this document yon oould not 

act.” 

“ Certainly not, it would be informal.” 

“ Ahem! Thank yon. Now, Mr. Skinner, attorney-at- 
law, what do you think of that?” 

As he asked this question, Dick Turpin rapidly and 
skilfully tore the paper to shreds, and then threw them in 
the lawyer’s face. 

“Murder! Murder!” he shouted, “Oh! murder!” 

“ Sit still and hold your row ! ” cried Dick, again pre- 
senting his pistol. 

Mr. Skinner sank hack. 

“ Now how can yon act ? Where’s your authority ? ” 

“ Murder ! murder ! I have that paper, I legally ta»« 
possession of this house and all that belongs to it, in the 
name of my client, to whom they have been assigned.” 


* Halt inert 
t Help 

t Highwayman t Help! ualp ' 
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" Who lr your client?*’ 

“ Mr. Adrian Winfaeiry." 

“ Oh ! yon avo . that r" 

“ Avow it ? Of course I do.” 

“ Vorr well. Where ie he now f* 

" I decline to answer that question.” 

“ I daresay you do, bat it is all one. 1 ' 

“ How all one P ” 

“ I know," 

“ You know, do you?” 

“ Yes I know.” 

“And where is he, pray l’” 

“ In Newgate, committed to take hie trial ta t charge 
of murder.” 

“ Pfcc !— pho ! " 

“ Which he committed.” 

“ Eh ! — eh ! Committed P Taka care what yon say. 
Yon may have to prove yonr words.” 

“ I am quite ready to do so.” 

“ Eh ! what ? ” ejaculated Mr. Skinner, a look of farm 
overspreading his countenance. “ Ready to prove that he 
committed the murder ? ” 

“ Is what yon have just attempted to do quite legal I” 

“ Quite legal ? ” Of course it is. Why f ” 

“Nothing. Only it is a good thing for you if it is. 
Now, why did yon inquire so particularly whether there 
was anybody in this house besides the lady ?” 

“ That’s my business,” 

“It may be, but it looks to me as though yon were 
doing something not exactly oa the square. Now, suppose 
any one else had been in the house, should you have taken 
possession P ” 

“I— a— I— why — oh! yee— that ia— no! Of course I 
fhould.” 

“ Very good, that ia quite clear and satisfactory." 

“ Of course it is.” 

“ As you very justly observe, of course it is. Now, Mr. 
Skinner, just listen to me.” 

“ I’ll listen i but I a m not going to be bullied, I 
can tell you that,” exclaimed the lawyer, once more 
endeavouring to show a valorous front. 

“ It seems quite clear to me that your authority for 
acting in the manner you have was never very good, and 
now you have no authority whatever. And now that we 
have settled that part of the business, just look here. You 
came like an unprincipled villain sbvou are, the agent or 
tool of a villain, an unprincipled villain. You thought to 
find this house in the possession of this lady, and ini ended 
to abate into it. But I am here to defeat your abominable 
schemes. I hare told you that you should answer to me 
for yonr conduct, and so yon shall.” 

“ Mercy, mercy ! I assure you, sir, that it is quite right 
and legal — quite right and legal. Mercy ! ” 

“ Silence ! ” said Dick, who had caught the unfortunate 
lawyer by the nape of his neck. “ Silence Yon shall 
not depart hence until you have received condign punish- 
ment.” 

“What would you do with him P ” asked the lady. 

“ Leave him to me. The steward has gone to London. 
What other male domestics have you got in the house ?” 

“ The butler and the keeper.” 

" Capital ; they will do.” 

“What for?” 

“Call them." 

The lady did so 

The two men haetily obeyed the summons, for they 
found something unusual was taking place, and were on the 
alert accordingly. 

“ You v ill please obey me,” said Dick. 

The lady nodded her brad assentingly. 

“What is it, sir?” 

“ You see this man. He lias offered an insult to the 
lady here, and has illegally tned to take possession of your 
master’s property ; and w ould, no doubt, have suoceeded, 
had it not been for my presence." 

Mr. Win berry was much loved and respected by his 
servants, and they gave a bound forward, which terrified 
Mr. Skinner exceedingly. 

The intelligence of their master’ „ death had not been 
imparted to them for several reasons. 

" Where is master ?” they uked. 

“ He is dead,” said Dick, 

“Dead!” they exclaimed, honor-struck. “HowP— 
when and where ?” 


4 That you shall know presently, but not in the presence 
of this man. He has endeavoured, however, to despoil 
Mis« Blanche of her father’s possessions, Now, what 
does he deserve ?" 

“ Let me get at ’an," said the keeper, “ and I’U show 
him what’s what.” 

“ Murder ! ” 

“ Stop a minute," said Dick ; “ have you got such a 
thing as a horsepond P” 

“Yes! yes!” 

“ Duck him in it, then !" 

“Ism afraid there is not water enough." 

“Oh!” 

The lawyer’s countenance brightened. 

“ But there is a beautiful pump.” 

“A pump!” 

"Yea.” 

“ The very thing.” 

“ Oh ! it is such a pump! It draws nearly two gallons 
at every efroke." 

“ Excellent.” 

“ And then the water !" 

“ What of the water P” 

“ Why, it comes out a well that is I don’t know how 
many yards deep !” 

“ Yes— yes.” 

“ And i do believe it’s colder than ice.” 

“ Capital ! Show the way to the pump, and I’ll brine 
the lawyer We will have him under it for half an hour.” 

“ Bravo ! Hurrah ! " shouted the servants, in an ecstacy 
of delight, 

“Murder! murder!" yelled the lawyer, making frantic 
struggles to escape his impending fate. “ Murder ! 
murder ! ” 

But it was all in vain. 

The lawyer was but a diminutive, shrivelled-up speci- 
men of humanity, and possessed of about at muoh strength 
as a cat. 

The grasp Dick bad of him was a tight one, and he 
could no mars wriggle himself out of it than he could 
fly- 

His struggles were, however, most desperate. 

He clung frantically to every object he came to in his 
way, movable or fixed. 

To prevent this confusion, Dick took hold of him with 
his other hand, and riiis time by the seat of his breeches. 

He shifted his bold from his neck to his coat-collar, and 
fairly carried him before Lim into the hall. 

He kicked, he writhed, he swore, but it was all to no 
use. 

Out of the back-door he went into the yard, and at 
length the pump was reached. 

Dick deposited him, breathless and exhausted, in the 
capacious trough beneath. 

“ Now keep him there, my men,” he said, “ and I will 
use the pump.” 

“ All right, sir,” said the servants, seizing the unfortu- 
nate Mr. Skinner, and compelling him most reluctantly to 
remain in his uncomfortable position. 

Dick went to the pump-handle. 

It was a massive affair, and of great length. 

He raised it, and brought it down with hearty good- 
will. 

| He was rewarded by seeing an immense ueh of water 
follow the application, and certainly when the keeper said 
two gallons were thrown at every otroke, he did not much 
exaggerate. 

Mr. S kinn er howled and MKsiwd, but Dick was deaf 
to his cries. 

Up and down, np and down went the pump-handle, as 
fast as his muscles oonld make it, and he never paused 
until, utterly exhausted, he was unable to work it any 
longe" - - 
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Ms. Skinnb* was thoroughly exhausted, too. 

Whso the two men released him, he never offered to 
move, but laj like a limp piece of rag in the trough under 

the pump. 

The dressing he had had was a rerv severe one. 
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It was a cold winter’* morning in che first plane, and I 
the air was quite frosty. 

The water came from a rery great depth, aod was pro- 
porti on ably oold. 

“ What shall we do with him oow, air ?** 

“ I think he has almost had enough.” 

* But he must not stop here.” 

*’No, he must not. Run into the hall and fetch a hone- 
whip, and whip him off me estate.” 

The alacrity with which they ran off showed their 
extreme willingness to obey this order. 

Indeed, they enjoyed the sport mightily. 

Back they came, cracking the whips most formidably. 

Still Mr. Skinner did not offer to stir. 

The keeper, however, upon reaching the pump, gave bis 
whip a “ flick,” at he called it, and the extreme point of 
the lash oaught the lawyer on the tender part of his 
person. 

Mr. Skinner had been in a "state of partial insensibility 
up to that moment, but that roused him. 

He nttered a most awful yell, and scrambled to his 
feet. 

Crack — crack ! went the two whips, as soon a* he was 
fairly on his logs. 

His natural unpnlse was to run, which he did with a 
speed that was really astonishing. 

The two servants followed, answering his cries for mercy 
with loud pealB of laughter. 

Away they went, the lawyer quite blinded with the 
water whioh ran down out of hie hair into his eyes, 
hounding on like some india-rubber ball. 

The Bervants kept well up to him, and when he flagged, 
a stroke with the hip accelerated his speed in a manner 
wonderful to behold. 

More than once he canght his foot against or fell over 
aome obstruction, and on such occasions he really did not 
stop to piok himself up, bnt kept Tolling on and on until 
he rolled on to his legs again. 

Dick stood on the steps leading into the hall, from 
which elevated spot he had an excellent view of the chase 
for a long time. 

The men literally obeyed the orders they had received. 
They whipped him off the grounds. 

They got him at last to the high-road, but he was in a 
meadow, and to reach it he would have to surmount a 
very high and very thick hedge. 

Away he went at it, never seeing what was in hie course 
until he was dose to it, and then he gave a frantic bound 
to get over. 

But he fell short of the mark. 

He alighted in the most prickly part of the hedge. 

Here, to the intense delight of the servants, he 
struggled and fought like a mudman, until at length 
he rolled into the dusty high-road in a most deplorable 
condition. 

Unfortunately for him just as he reached this place, 
which he did with a bang sufficient to break every bone 
and knock all the wind out of his body, there earn 9 along 
a drove of boys who were on their way to the village to 
school. 

Directly they saw him they set up a yell. 

The lawyer heard it. 

The pursuers were close behind, he thought, 

Up he scrambled. 

Bruised, covered with weals from the whip, soaking 
with water, caked with dirt, and his clothes hanging 
about him in shreds, he looked just like an amimated 
scarecrow. 

The boys, astounded at the sight, pursued him along 
the road to the village, pelting him with stones as they 
went. 

On reaching the houses, however, he saw the door of 
one standing open, and made a rush into it. 

11 Murder! ” he yelled. “ Call the police ! Call the 
police ! Murder, murder ! ” 

It was into a little cottage that he rushed, and the 
woman who occupied it was busily engaged in scrubbing 
the floor on her bauds and knees 

At this sudden intrusion her fears and alarm were so 
great that she pnt her head into the pail of water instead , 
uf the sernbbing-brush. | 

The neighbours soon same np, and among them, of, 
course, the parish oons able and beadle, who pnt an end to ' 
Mr. Skinner's persecutions 


Bnt we hav? ether and more important eimtter* te 
attend to, and therefore direct the attention of the reader 
to the proceedings of Dick Turpin. 

When he had watched Mr. Skinner until he could see 
him no longer, he turned into the hall again, and made hi* 
way to the room in whioh he had left the lady. 

To his surprise he found her seated near the fire, and 
crying bitterly. 

She looked np as she saw him ater, and, mastering her 
emotion, said, in a voice broken by sobs— 

“ Oh ! what is to be the end of this ? I am terrified to 
death. Where is Blanche ? Oh ! I shudder when I 
think what may be her fate." 

“ Calm yourself,” said Dick. “ Calm yonrself, I beg. 
This violent agitation will do nothing but unnerve yon. 
I pray you now be calm. There is no fresh danger." 

The lady dried her tsars and looked at Dick, 

“ I do not know what I should have done,” she said, 
“ had not chance thrown you in my way. Think of this 
morning.” 

“ Yes, the rascally attorney has met with the treatment 
he so rishly merited. He will keep his distanoe of this 
place for the future, I’ll warrant.” 

“But what do you understand bv his presence t " 

" I think I can easily explain it. 

“ Fray do so.” 

“ Adrian Winberry would send for this man in Newgate. 
He would tell him that this charge against him is a device 
to keep him from an inheritance, and, to prove his words, 
would show him the deed whioh his brother signed. He 
would then employ this lawyer to abate, that is, to enter 
upon possession of these premises on his behalf, in order 
to prevent any one else doing so, for ‘ Possession,* as the 
proverb sayB, * is nine points of the law.’ ” 

“ I see.” 

“Upon farther thoughts, however, I am iaelined to 
think that tdrian Winberry hat taken this Mr. Skinner 
more into his confidence than I at first imagined, as some 
of his words prove. If so, then the punishment he has 
received is indeed most richly merited. 

“ It is a terrible affair.” 

“ It is, indeed : bnt I trust I shall be able to set it 
right. But, hark ! What is that P More visitors P ” 

At this moment there came a loud knocking at the 
front door. 


“ It is, perhaps, 'Shockley turned from London with 
Mr. John Kersey, the lawyer.” 

“ Most likely. I had forgotten that.” 

The lad; wav right, for the steward soon appeared, 
ushering in the individual mentioned. 

Mr. Kersey was a man of about fifty years of age. 

His hair, what little there was upon his head, was 
quite white. 

His face had a kind benevolent look, and this was most 
perceivable in his eyes. 

But yet he was a mss of acumen and intelligence. 

Did, was favourably impressed with his appearance 
directly he saw him. 

He felt that he was a man to be trusted. 

“ You have sent for mo, miss,” he, said politely. 

" Yes, sir, upon very serious business, 1 pray you be 
seated/' 

Shockley handed Mr. Kersey a chair, and then left the 


room. 

“This gentleman,” said Hie lady, indicating Turpin, 
** will make you acquainted will: the nature of the business 
upon which we have summoned you for your *«. istanoe 
and advice.” 

The lawyer bowed, and assumed an attentive attitude 

Dick then related those facts with which the reader is 
already acquainted, and which it will be unnecessary for 
us to repeat. 

We ought to observe that he most carefully ooncealed 
who he really was. 

“This is a very serious business, indeed,'* said the 
lawyer. “ My father used to say that Adrian would come 
to no good. I have seen the account o» the murder, but 
never knew until this moment that my client William wm 
the murdered man.” 

“ Yet such is the «*se.” 

“ And you saw this murder committed, you say P ” 

“ I did. 

M Then why did you not praolaim at ones all you knew, 

• and step forward boldly.” 
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[THE ENCOUNTER BETWEEN CLAUDE duvaj. and the gendarme.] 

„ 7 j The lawyer looked very grave. _ . . 

u There are reasons. . , ... . u ^"mvnnwflr to gave this family, to defeat 

“No matter, you must giro your evidence, It will be ^chinations of a villain. WiU you listen to me ? 
indispensable. wm vou reC eive, in solemn confidence, the commumca- 

" btop a moment, sir . ti on j J am about to make to you ? Answer me, yes or no ! 

.fcKfjm 1 >">' d “ ~"S^ th» 

this family. aside.” 

“ A^d you would do a great many things to benefit it.” “ ^ f^^tr your communication.” . 

“ Enough y ra you receive a communication in eon- “ Prepare yoursolf jor„a = se-an ^whelming 

to a Jou y r ! S; do ; not forget the terms under which 1 make it to 

° H ‘‘fw ? onld, indeed. Try me! Ton can trust ne.” '“Sir Kersey looked rather anxiously at K*, as he 

“ i think I can, sir. Well, then, the reason that I did replied— _ , 

not oome forward is because I am inimical to the laws of * f toTaywill'take but a moment to utter. 3 ’ 

this land.” T.n r i a ” 


Inimical b ^ „ 

* There is a reward ofiered for my apprehension. 


‘ Wliat is it ? ” 

‘I am Dick Tukpin, the Hichwayma™ i 
r Prics Ohs BALrr**»T- 
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CHAPTER CCLXVIII. 

MB. KRRH8T RECOVERS FROM HIS ALARM, AND ttt/ES 
HIS ATTENTION TO DICK TURPIN. 

It is quite certain that no other announcement v, oulJ 
have produced suoh a startling effect upon Mr. Johu 
Kersey as the one did which ended the last chapter. 

He opened bis mouth to its full extent, and drew his 
breath in strange, hurried gasps. 

Had he been standing, he would, doubtless, in his 
astonishment, have started back several paces. As it 
was, he gave his chair an impulse backwards, and its 
legs grated as it moved over the polished floor. 

Dick Turpin enjoyed the amazement of the lawyer 
excessively, and it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that he controlled himself from laughing aloud. 

Mr. Kersey’s speech entirely deserted him. 

His first shock of astonishment over, he endeavoured 
to say something, but the effort was a complete failure. 
His lips moved, but no sound came forth from them. 

Uis eyes glared. 

“ Come, come, Mr. Kersey,” said Dick, at length, “ do 
not look so much alarmed and astonished. There is no 
occasion far it, I assure you. But let me remind you of 
the condittous under which the avowal was made.” 

Mr. Ko.ieoy spoke at last. 

“ Do — do you really mean to say t^at yon are the des — 

no, I mean the note — that is, cele ” 

“ If yon mean am I really and truly Dick Turpin, the 
highwayman, I say yes.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ Remember your promise," 

“I will, but” 

“ But wbat ? ” 

“ How came you here in this place, and how came this 
lad j to know yon ? ” 

“ I have already told yon, Mr. Kersey, that, pursued 
by my foes, I took refuge in a deserted and reputed 
haunted house in Birdcage-walk, St. James’s-park. While 
there, as I related to you at length, I heard the con- 
versation which took place between the half-brothers, 
and witnessed the murder of the elder by the younger.’* 

“ Yes, I know all that.” 

“ And do you clearly comprehend it ? " 

“ Most clearly. It would be impossible to mistake it.” 
“ I am glad of that. You understand what I have 
since learned in London ? ” 

“ Fully.” 

“ Then, Mr. Kersey, the reason we have sent for you is, 
we want to know our best course of action. Give us your 
advice as to the plan to be adopted to preserve these 
properties aud recover Blanche, and how to punish the 
perfidious half-brother for his black-hearted villainy.” 

“ It is a matter requiring much deliberation,” said Mr. 
Kersey, “ and the circumstances are altogether of so 
extraordinary a nature that I own myself completely at 
fault.” 

“ I like you all the better for making that admission,” 
said Turpin, bluntly, “ but you must think how much more 
you would have boon at fault bad it not been for my 
presence here, and having accidentally witnessed what I 
have.” 

“ True, and yet there lies the difficulty.” 

“ In what way ? ” 

“ Ahem — well — a ” — - 

“ Speak plainly, Mr. Kersey. You need not be afraid 
of offending me by what you say. Pray speak plainly." 

“ Well, then, 1 will. You cannot very well walk into 
the witness-box, and give your evidence.” 

“ No, that is the worst of it." 

“ I presume you would not care to do that P ” 

“ Not if it could be avoided.” 

“ Certainly not. But supposing that it could no* be 
avoided P” 

“ Why, then,” said Dick, in a tone oalm but resolute, 
and whioh left no doubt of its sincerity behind, “ then 
I should not scruple to step forward in the cause of 
justice, let. the consequence to myself be what it might.” 

“'Is this U, utile ? ’ said Mr. Kersey, full of adrnira- 

uci. 

I fully mean what I say; but of course you will 
i^dervtaud that I should do this not from cho.ee, but 
Iron) neoTvait.v.” 

*“ Covtja.uv.‘’ 


| “ The peril to myself would be doubtless great; bat I 

should think the sacredness of my cause would shield me 
from capture.” 

Mr. Kersey shook his head. 

“ I don't know that," he said. “ I am afraid not.” 

I “ No, no,” said the lady, “ I will not permit that. Some 
other means less dangerous to yeurself must be found. I 
cannot consent that for onr sakes von should peril your 
life, as you would do if you were to act in the manner you 
fropose.” 

“ Can any other means be found P” said Dick. “ If so, 
then no one would be more glad to embrace them than 
myself, for I confess myself to be by no means tired of 
my existence, tLough in it there is little of happiness 
and enjoyment. However, that ia neither here nor 
there.” 

“ It is not.” 

“ Mr. Kersey." 

“ Sir.” 

“ You have been put into possession of all the facts of 
the case. Yon agree with me that it would be little short 
of madness for me to make my appearance in the witness- 
box.” 

“ I do." 

“ But you also agree with me that it would never do to 
let Adrian Winberry escape the punishment which is his 
due for lack of sufficient evidence; nor would it do 
to let his nefarious scheme of taking possession of this 
place succeed.” 

“ I cannot do otherwise than agree with yon." 

“ I have been told, Mr. Kersey, that you are the 
solicitor to this family, and that your father had that 
situation before you. Such being the case, you ennnot 
fail to feel a more than common interest in the welfare 
of its members.” 

“ I cannot, sir.” 

“ For myself, I hardly know why I feel the very great 
interest I do ; probably 1 could find a cause for it in the 
strange manner I have been mixed up in it, and the 
detestation I feel for the monstrous villainy of Adrian 
Winberry." 

“Just so, sir.” 

“Then, Mr. Kersey, I once more ssk you to advise us. 
I am willing to do all, but yet I do not wish to expose 
mj'self unnecessarily.” 

“ I think I may venture to say that I comprehend yon 
perfectly in all that you have said. The worst of it is, we 
have so little time before us.” 

“You are right ; the trial will take place to-morrow.” 

“ I am aware of it. You see that leaves ns with hardly 
any time before us.” 

“ Well, Mr. Kersey, what is your advice P ” 

“ I must really refrain from saying just at present. I 
wish I could advise you, but at this moment I am unable — 
that is to say, I do not see bow anythiug could be proved 
against Adrian. To be sure, he might be convicted of the 
murder, but that is not all. No ooe saw him commit the 
crime, with the exception of yourself and his two accom- 
plices. Now, if those two men — and from wbat I can 
bear, I think they are unscrupulous enough — if, I say, 
they choose to deny that Adrian had anything to do with 
the transaction, we shall obliged to call upon you for your 
evidence.” 

“ I see all that quite clearly. But would my evidence 
he received ? ” 

“ The question may be raised. Have you ever been 
convicted of any offence ? ” 

“ Once in my boyhood.” 

. “ That is a pity. What was its nature P” 

“ Nothing important. 1 was tried for deer-stealing, 
and at the time of my conviction, considerable doubts were 
raised whether I really was or was not guilty.” 

“And were yon P ” 

“ What ? " 

“ Guilty P ” 

“ That is almost beside the question, A think.” 

“ So it is. But were you convicted r ” 

“ I was.” 

“ Then your guilt or innocerse don’t much matter. J 
don’t think that will damage your evidence in any way." 

“ I am glad of that. And now these is one thiap 
facie." 

“ Na'j.; it.” 

“ Could I not (five IP” evidence by prana I * 
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"So; certainly not." 

1 orpin was silent a m^^ient. Then he added — 

‘ But suppose it was stated to the court that there was 
an important witness in this case whose evidence would 
be sufficient to prove the guilt of the prisoner, hut circum- 
stances prevented that witness from standing before *he 
court and delivering his testimony.” 

“ W ell, sir/ 

“Do you thins in that case the conrt would be induced 
to throw the shield of its protection before this witness, 
and allow him to enter the witness-box and give his 
evidence, and after doing so, permit hi m to depart 
unmolested ? ” 

“ I cannot precisely answer that question. I do not 
know whether it would be in the power of any judge ir 
this kingdom to do such an act.” 

“Well, then, suppose the reasons for the non-appearance 
of the witness which I just now uttered were given to 
the conrt, and that you produced a document signed by 
me, which contained a narrative of all that had taken 
place, do you thick that document would be received as 
evidence ? ” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“I an afraid not, and more especially in a case of 
murder.” 

“ And so, you think, neither of the proposals which I 
have made practicable or feasible ? ” 

“ I could hardly go so far as to say they were, not hut 
l am afraid that they are not.” 

Turpin looked disappointed, and a brief silence ensued, 
in which all those three who were present at this singular 
conference gave themselves up to deep and earnest 
thought. 

Dick was the first to speak. 

“ But, Mr. Kersey, if you think that neither of my 
schemes will answer, there is no reason why they should 
not successively be tried.” 

“ None whatever.” 

“Ther by all means let them he tried. If they are 
successful, then so much the better. If they fail, we shall 
be none the worse off, and the last resource will still 
remain.” 

“ Very true. But I should be sorry to see you driven to it, 
because your liberty, and necessarily your life, would most 
certainly he the forfeit. The judge would have no powe: 
to prevent your capture.” 

CHAPTER CCLXIX. 

- KB. KEE8ET AND DICK Tl'RPIN COME TO A DEFINITE 
UNDERSTANDING. 

Dick Turpin’s lips were curled with a dissenting smile 
when Mr. Kersey said that his capture must of necessity 
follow his appearance in the witness-box ; but, except by 
this smile, he did not in any way contradict what he 
said. 

As to the latter part of his speech, that might have 
seen, and doubtless was, correct. 

“ If the object so much wished for cannot be attained by 
any other means, I am willing to run the risk.” 

“ But, my dear sir — ” 

“ Mr. Kersey ! ” 

“Listen to me”— 

“ Nay, sir ; you listen to me." 

“ I will, since you wish it ; but ” 

“NobutB. As you must already know, 1 am a man 
of rather an uncommon kind. 1 am one who never 
suffer danger to dismay him or turn him aside from 
the execution of any purpose upon which he bad 
determined. 

“That may be; hut still I consider it to be the do*” of 
every one to preserve himself.”/’ 

“And so do I,” said the lady, “and I will never 
consent to this sacrifice, fra: I can call it by no otner 
name.” 

“It ij i ai»c'»ince,“ caid Mr. Kersey, “ and however 
mach yon ms; he admired for making it, or offering 
to make it, still I think it i* one which ought not to 
nerroitted.” i 

" l am sum iv ong'i* uotv” 

“I am in year hands/ jaid Turpin, “and nothing ! 
is further from my wishes than to act contrary to your I 
inclinatious. I have merely made these proposals ; and 
if anything else can he suggested, I shall bo pleased, for 


yon must not think that I wish to expose Lr,'-«"lt tar vhe 
mere sake of doing so.” 

“ That is a very sensible speech,” saia Jttr. Kersey. 
“ It seems very strange, I can assure yon, sir, for 
me to be sitting down in your society; and I can 
hardly bring myself to believe that I an awake or in 
my senses.” 

“ I dare say it does seem strange, sir. i have trusted 
you. I have taken your word ; I shall rely upon that as 
a guaranty that you will not betray me." 

“ I am offending against the law,” said Mr. Kersey, 
with a smile. “ I ought, if I did the strict letter of my 
duty, to denounce you with all speed possible to juetioe ; 
but, then, circumstances alter cases.” 

“ You are right, sir.” 

“ You can trust me, then, and safely.” 

“ I believe you. I came to the conclusion that I conld 
do so as soon as I saw you. Your countenance is the 
countenance of a man who can be trusted.” 

“ You flatter me.” 

“ Not at all — not at all. And now, Mr. Kersey, shonld 
you like a few hours for reflection ? If so, I am sure you 
can have it.” 

“ Oh ! yes, Mr. Kersey,” said the young lady. 

“ No, no ; I shall not reqnire it. I should like to find 
some other means of hiinging Adrian to punishment, but 
I am afraid I shall not be able. The trial coming on so 
quickly as it does, leaves us no time for deliberation, and 
very little for action. With your permission I will return 
to London and hold a consultation with one of my 
brethren.” 

“ But, Mr. Kersey” 

“ Rely upon my discretion. 1 will taka cere that you 
are not jeoparded in any way.” 

“ I spoke for fear you should forget my peculiar posi- 
tion.” 

“ I will recollect it. I shall have to instruct counsel ; 
indeed, I shall not have a spare moment from now to the 
commencement of the trial.” 

“ You will not, indeed.” 

“Both of you had better see me to-morrow morning, 
before the commencement of the trial.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

“ And you,” added Mr. Kersey, addressing himself more 
especially to Dick, “ I should recommend you to employ 
all the time between now and then in writing down on 
paper all that has taken place, omitting no particular, no 
matter how trivial. We may have no want for such a 
document, but atill it will be far the best to be prepared 
with it in case it should be required.” 

“I will sit down and do it immediately after yonr 
departure, and will make it as complete as 1 cam Bat 
there is one thing more before we part.” 

“ Wbat is that ? ” 

“ Where are we to meet in the morning P ” 

“At my house.” 

“ Your private residence ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where is it sitnated P ” 

“ No. 7, Red Lion-square.” 

“ I shall recollect : and what time shall we fcs there ? ” 

“ Not later than eight, I think.” 

“ Oh ! yes.” 

“Well, eight be it, then. And cow, Mr. Kersey, it so 
happens that, being in my way a rather celebrated cbarac 
ter, I am known by sight to many persons in London.” 

“ I daresay.” 

“ You will, then, I hope, see the necessity of having no 
prying domestics about.” 

“ You can leave all that to me with perfect confidence,” 
said Mr. Kersey. “ At eight o’clock to-morrow morning 
I shall be at my front door waiting to receive you.” 

“ I shall be there.” 

“ With this 1 think all is quite arranged.” 

“ I think so.” 

“Do you, lady?” asked Mr. Kersey, turning to the 
mysterions female, who had taken so little part in what 
had been going forward. 

“ 1 shall leave that for you two to ueaue, &2 l have 
the other, ='•» sunl. “ 1 consider you arc by far more 
competent to do it than I am.” 

“ Weil — ft ell ; hut yon will be at my iibt.-Sin the inora- 
mg?” 

“ r win.” 
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“ That is enough. And now, could Blanche be found, 
all would go well. The overthrow of the villain ria o 
will be complete ; but I am afraid — 

“What— oh l what?” 

“ That, standing as she did in the way of hie possessions, 
and likely as she would be to interfere with all bis future 
projects, that he has disposed hei somewhere in so safe a 
place that we shall have irreat trouble in finding uer, if we 
ever succeed.” 

“ I will find her," said Dick, “ il she is upon the earth. 
I have previously uetermined to strain every nerve tc 
do eo.” 

“ Then all I can say is, may you be successful. It is 
monstrous that a father should he ruthlessly murdered 
and a daughter abducted from her home.” 

“ It is ; but the crime shall not go unpunished.” 

“ I am glad to hear you say as much, for I cau tell you 
are a man who always carries out what he resolves upon. 
From this day I shall alter the opinion I had formed of 
you.” 

“ Doubtless you believed I was all that is infamous and 
bad in human nature. If so, I rejoice at having the 
opportunity of showing you I am not.” 

“ I am already satisfied j and now let me depart. You 
set about performing your part, and I will do the same.” 

The lawyer then exchanged farewells with the unknown 
lady and Dick Turpin. 

Shockley, the steward, drove him back to town. 

Soon after his departure, the lady had brought into the 
apartment where Turpin waB sitting materials for writing, 
and left him to commence his task. 

Now Turpin had received but a small amount of edu- 
cation. To he snre, he could rend and sign his own name ; 
but his accomplishments did not go much further than 
that. 

When it came to writing down, and succinctly and 
deliberately writing all that had taken place, he found 
himself completely at fault, and he Bpoilt many sheets of 
paper in the attempt. 

At length, after about an hour had been epent in this 
fruitless manner, the lady entered to see what progress he 
had made. 

“ 1 have undertaken what I canuot perform,” he said, 
“ without you will lend me your assistance.” 

“ In what way can I assist you ?” 

“ If it would not he too much trouble, I should like to 
tell you what occurred, and for you to write it down 
correctly.” 

“ I shall hare no objection,” replied the lady ; “ indeed, 
I consider myself bound to do all I can in return for the 
services you have rendered me.” 

“ Do not speak about that.” 

“ I will not, since you do not wish it. But if I write 
this, you will have to read it over aud sign it." 

“ So I am aware, and I can do that.” 

“ Very well. Let ns commence at once.” 

The lady eat down, and as Turpin spoke, put down 
upon paper one of the most extraordinary adventures he 
hnd ever met with in the whole of bio career. 

As Turpin entered into every detail, it of course occi> 
pied a great deal of time, and it was dusk before the lady's 
task was finished. 

It is not necessary to give the contents of this docu- 
ment, because the reader is already acquainted with 
every detail which it contained. 

When finished, however, the lady read it over aloud to 
Dick from the beginning to the end, and having pro- 
nounced it quite correct in every particular, the highway- 
man affixed his name to it. 

The evening meal was then prepared, and Dick did full 
justice to it. 

When over, he made his way to the stables, where his 
mare was placed, and as he had expected, found she had 
been treated with every care, and that, had he done it 
himself, she coo'd not be more to his satisfaction than she 
was. 

The groom was there, and Dick gave him a liberal 
present, for he considered the man fully deserved it. 

Then, returning to the hall, he found the lady in the 
same apartment as that in which he had left her, hut he 
could see that she was suffering greatly from fatigue. 

At bit request she retired to her apartmeut, for in the 
morning they would nave to rise early to he in London at 
sight. 
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She wa? glad enough to yield to his request, and soon 
afterwards Shockley, the steward, entered, and showed 
Dicf- to a slcening chamber where he onnld pass the 
night. 

Dick was very weary aud greatly in want of repose, ana 
besides which, he wished to recuperate his energies as 
much as possible, to be in readiness for the ensuing day. 

It must not be theuglit that Dick either underrated ot 
war, blind to the amount of danger he would incur. 

CHAPTER CCLXX. 

DICB TURPIN AND THE MYSTERIOUS LADY SET OUT FOR 

LONDON, AND REACH IN SAFETY THB LAWYER’S RESI- 
DENCE IN RED LION-SQUARE. 

Long before daybreak Dick Turpin awoke. 

The lamp, which he had left upon the dreeamg-fahlo, 
was burning dimly. 

A momentary confusion followed his awakening, for he 
was at a loss to think where he was. 

Thai feeling, however, quickly vanished, and springing 
from his couch, he trimmed the lamp, and looked at the 
time. 

It was just five. 

Even as he looked there cam* a faint tapping at the 
door, and the voice of old Shockley, the steward, said — 

“ Rise, sir, please. Breakfast is ready, and we shall 
have to start to London soon.” 

Dick replied, and hastily apparelled himself. 

He was one who, in a general way, bestowed hat little 
(rouble upon his personal appearance. 

The present occasion, however, proved an exception to 
the general rule. 

He took the utmost pains possible with his toilette, and 
as there was every convenience necessary to the purpose 
ready to his hand, he succeeded marvellously. 

Still he did not consume much time over the procese, 
but when he descended, the unknown lady was waiting 
for him to make his appearance. 

The breakfast was sosn despatched, and then they 
prepared for their journey. 

The care of the equipage was given to Shockley, who, 
as before, acted as coachman. 

Hick rode inside. 

It was barely light, aud bitterly cold when they started. 

But ns they travelled on, the dawn advanced with rapid 
strides, though the sun did not show bis face above the 
horizon until they bad almost reached London. 

When he did break forth the light he gave was trifling, 
for his brilliancy was hidden by the fuliginous exhalations 
which hung upon the horizon. 

The time passed quickly enough, for during the whole 
of it, from the time they started, the two strangely- 
assorted occupants of the carriage were busy in talking 
over the momentous events of the day. 

Punctually at eight o’clock, the vehicle drew np before 
the residence of Mr. Kersey, in Red Lion-square. 

According to the promise which he had made, the 
lawyer was standing upon his threshold waiting to receive 
them. 

Shockley got down off the box — it was a plain travelling 
carriage — and opened the door. 

Previous to his doing bo, Dick had taken a cautious 
;>eep all round him, and, to his satisfaction, no one was in 
sight. 

He alighted, therefore, with confidence, and, turning 
round, assisted his companion to alight also. 

To cross the pavement and pass through the lawyer** 
door did not take a moment. 

According to instructions which had been given him 
before starting, Shockley took the horses to livery -stables 
close by. 

Mr. Kersey closed the door behind his strange guests 
without uttering a word, and then led them across tk ? 
passage to a room which he had had fitted np like an 
office, and where he transacted a great deal of nrivats 
business when he was at home. 

To the intense surprise of Turpin, here was seated s 
gentleman, who rose from his seat as soon as they entered. 

He was thin and pale, and seemed at first sight to bo 
sadly deficient in physical energy, but that was far more 
in appearance than in reality. 

A second glance vould have shown that, though us 
frame was thin, yet it was wiry and muscular. 
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Bat his heao wss really remarkable. 

Across his forehead, from temple to temple, it was an 
enormous width, and was circular in shape; bnt this 
wi%th of forehead was in some measure taken oh , (** 
height, which was proportioned to it. 

from this great width at the t emplcs, his face tapered 
vS like the two sides of a tria rgl e , of which his coin formed 
ths apex. 

His eyes were small and deeply set. 

The frontal bone projected over them to au .jausual dis- 
tance, and his cheek bonet were high and prominent, so 
hat the eyes seemed literally buried in two deep sockets. 

Bat, nevertheless, respite the smallness of their size, 
and the peculiarity of their position, they were intensely 
bright and piercing 

They had in them always a particular sparkle when 
they were directed to anything. 

The above outline— for description it cannot be called — 
imperfect as it is, will serve to give the readeT seme 
general ides of what kind of man it was with whom 
Dick so suddenly and unexpectedly found himself face to 
nice. 

He turned an inquiring glance towards Mt Kersey, who 
shut the office-door, and said, indicating the singular- 
looking individual we have mentioned — 

“This is Mr. Serjeant Nuttall, the gentleman to whom 
is intrusted the case for the prosecution.” 

Dick bowed. 

Mr. Kersey saw that the highwayman was not at ease, 
so he added — 

“ I have had a long conference with him, and placed 
him in possession of all the facta which you commuuicated 
to me yesterday. I have also entrusted him with the 
secret of who you are But yon need fear nothing. It 
was indispensable, and I obtained from him a promise 
that he would keep your secret, and do nothing whatever 
calculated to cause your capture.” 

Mr. Nuttall had risen when Dick entered the room, but 
it was more out of habit than politeness and respect that 
he did so. 

He resumed hia seat immediately, and fixed his 
sparkling eyes upon our hero’s countenance, as though 
he would read him to the soul. 

It was evident that he was not inclined to he very 
friendly. 

The words that he first spoke, however, will eerve 
better than anything else to indicate the state of his 
feelings. 

“ Mr. Turpin,” he said, “ what my learned brother has 
just stated is quite correct in every particular. I have 
given such a promise a3 he has mentioned, and I shall 
consider myself in honour bound to keep it ; hut I can 
assure you that nothing but the sacred cause of justice, 
and the desire I feel that the guilty should be punished, 
would ha ., induced me either to give or make such a 
promise.” 1 

“ I am consent, sir, so that you do keep it. Of course, I 
desire to do this service, and preserve my liberty at the 
same time : though, as for your motives, they are not of 
the slightest consequence to me.” 

Mr. Nuttall was too old a practitioner to allow anything 
to disconcert him ; and though he winced under Dick’s 
words, and the balf-contemptnous manner in which they 
were uttered, yet he did not permit the muscles of his 
face to indicate it in any way. 

He spoke, and the tones of hia voice were calm and 
unruffled as it was possible for any humar. being to be 
under the least exciting circumstances. 

“ I can hold out no hope to yon of retaining your 
liberty If you come into court it will be entirely at your 
own nsF ; I shall bo ’•lute powerless to assist you in any 
way.” 

“ I annet Help tnat, sir. I do not wish to expose 
myself, as yon can readily believe ; but I am resolvud to do 
so should there be no other means of making the heiaoua 
guilt of Adrian Winberry apparent.” 

“ Much as I may and do detest yon in your general 
character,” Basd Mr. Nnttall, “ still, m this instance, your 
behaviour is so praiseworthy and noble that 1 almost 
forget who you are; and, indeed, it seems quite inooo- 
eiaient and impossible for a highwayman to speak as you 
have just spoken, and announce bis intention of acting i*. 
the manner von have just stated.” 

“ I am glad that I have been the means of showing yon 


that a highwayman is not wholly and utterly bad — that he 
has his natural impulses as well as others, and perhaps as 
good a notion of honour as many of those ha'”' “bo rank 
tnem..„Vl es above him." 

“ Come, come, gentlemen,” interposed Mr. Kersey, “ wa 
ought not to go to work in this spirit, we ought not, 
indeed. Mt. Nnttall, pray bear in mind what Mr. Turpin 
is aDout to do; and let me ask yon, where could you find 
any one who wonld have come forward acted as he 
has -offered, and I firmly believe intends to dc. 1 

“ I cannot withhold my admiration of hie conduct,” 
said Mr. Nuttall; “it would be impossible to do so: and 
I shall feel heartily sorry if any harm comes to him.” 

“ That is better. Now let us proceed. Have you the 
document written which I spoke to you about ? ” 

“ Yes ; here it is.” 

“ And does it contain all the particulars ? ” 

“ I think it contains them all.” 

“ Let me see it,” said Mr. Nuttall, extending his hand 
for the paper. 

Mr. Kersey, who had taken the paper from Dick, 
placed it in Mr. Nuttall’s, who opened it, and became 
immediately absorbed in its contents. 

Mr. Kersey addressed Dick and the lady in a low tone 
of voice. 

“ Mr. Nuttall, here,” he said, “ is a very singular but 
clever man, and when I heard that the case for the 
prosecution had been confided to him, I brought him 
here and had a long conference with him, which, indeed, 
could scarcely be said to have ended when you arrived. 
He feels a more than common interest in the case, 
especially now I have put him in possession of so many 
facta of which he was previously in ignorance. But you 
must understand that his prejudices are all against yon. 
When I first mentioned your name he ripped out dread- 
fully, but I partially calmed him, as you may see. That 
his feelings should he like this is nothing more than 
natural. All his life he has been occupied against such as 
you are.” 

“ I ’'quite understand all that.” 

“ You may rest assured that you have nothing to fear 
from him ; he will not betray yon. On the contrary, I 
should not feel surprised if he doe" not warmly interest 
himself in your favour.” 

“And what course ia going to be pursued at the 
trial ? ” 

“ That which you yourself proposed. Namely, that 
this document you have written be endeavoured to be 
given in evidence instead of you; and if that does not 
succeed, for an application to be made to the court to 
shield you from the consequences of coming forward.” 

“ Very good, sir; and should both these fail, yon 
will, as I before told you, find me readyto come forward 
and give my evidence, taking whatever risk I may incur in 
doing so upon my own head.” 

CHAPTER CCLXXI. 

DICK TURPIN IS MENACED WITH GREAT DANGER IN HR. 

KERSEY’S HOUSE IN RED LION-SQUARE. 

During the brief silence which followed this speech, 
there came distinctly to the ears of all present the low 
murmuring of voices. 

Dick Turpin, although the others heard the sounds as 
well as himself, was perhaps the only one who attributed 
them to their proper cause. 

His face paled slightly, and he put his hand in bit 
breast-pocket, as he strode towards the door of the apart- 
ment. 

The two lawyers and the lady looked at him in surprise, 
and were about to speak, but Dick held up his hand with 
so expressive a gesture that they checked themselves and 
were silent immediately. 

The murmuring sounds continued, and Turpin put his 
ear against the panel, but he could not make ORt what 
waa Baid. The conversation was carried on in too low a 
tone of voice — 

Finding this to be the ease, be lcokc_ _/o»r« saw 
the key was sticking in the lock. 

To turn it was the work of a moment, and »net ho 
crossed the room and beckoned Mr. Kersey towards him, 
who came at once, and so did Mr. Nuttall and the lady. 

“ Mr. Kersey," said Turpin, “ who is in yoor bain 
talking?” 
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“ I have no idea, but I will quickly nee." 

“ Nay, stay ! Who is there in the honse that yon have 
made acquainted with my secret ? ” 

“ No one but Mr. Nuttall here.” 

“ Do you occupy this house yourself?" 

05 ' 1 es, why ? ” ft 

* Who hntfo you is st P “ 

* My wife and servants, and my private derir.* 

“ Private clerk P ” 

“Yea.” 

“And who is he f" 

“ A young man who attends to my private business.” 

“ Does be know anything about my being here P " 

“ No. At least, not that I know of.” 

M You have not told him ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ What sort of a young man is he ? ” 

“ Oh ! ordinary kind.” 

“ Du you think he might have found out who 1 azu, and 
that I am here P ” 

“ He might ; but yet” 

“ You may depend he has. The large reward which is 
offered for my apprehension has tempted him, and he has 
called in the police. Now if I am taken, not only will it 
seriously compromise you, but it will nullify my evidence. 
Besides which, I have made a resolution never to be taken 
prisoner, but to die with my sword in my right hand.” 

The face of the mysterious lady looked the picture of 
dismay when she heard the words Dick spoke. 

But she had presence of mind enough to control any 
impulse which she might have felt to cry out. 

She only gazed with clasped hands and half-open Dps 
into his countenance. 

But Dick himself was perfectly self-possessed. 

“ Do you think they are really officers in the passage ? ” 
asked Mr. Kersey. 

“ I have veiy little doubt about it.” 

“Then it is a most perplexing circumstance. What 
is to be done P ” 

“ I should think the best thing wonld be to ascertain 
whether you are right in your suppositions,” said Mr. 
Nuttall. “ They might not be officers after all.” 

“ But who would be likely to be carrying on a whispered 
conversation in your passage, Mr. Kersey ? ” asked Dick. 
“ No one.” 

“Very well, then. However, if they are officers they 
will quickly make their presence manifest.” 

There was another silence after this, during which all 
stretched their senses of hearing to the utmost. 

About Mr. Nuttall and Mr. Kersey there was a certain 
amount of excitement visible, which they could not 
conceal or subdue. 

Dick bad his eye upon the door. 

Presently there wa* a faint sound. 

Some one turned the handle cautiously, and tried to 
open it. 

Bnt they were nnsnccessfnl, in consequence of Dick 
having had the prudence to turn the key in the lock. 

The handle turned round in the opposite direction, and 
that attempt to enter the room was abandoned. 

Diek exchanged glaneea with the two lawyers, as they 
perceived this surreptitous attempt to enter. 

But he motioned to them to be silent, and watch 
farther. 

Some one now tapped lightly upon the panel. 

“ That’s Francis," said Mr. Keraev, in a whispwr. 

“ Who’s Francis ? ” 

“ My clerk." 

“ How can yon tell P** 

“ I know his knock.” 

“Oh!” 

Tap— tap — tap! 

“ What does he want ►“ 

“ To come in." 

“ So he shall, ana then we shall find oat all about it .” 
Dick crossed the room as he spoke. 

Be gently and carefnlly turned back the bey in tho look. 
Then he turned the handle. 

The moment he felt that this was done. 

The moment he felt he could draw the door open swiftly, 
he did so with his left hand. 

His right hand ha held in readiness, and as soon ns the 
door was opeu he thrust it outwards like a tiger's flaw, 
nad taught hold of something 


Then, with the same speed, having once got his grasp 
quite firm, ho dragged this something into the room, and 
closing the door, locked it again. 

So suddenly wa? all this done, that those who witnessed 
'• could scarcely believe their owu even. 

It seemed as though the door had beon swiftly opened, 
ena as swiftly closed, without 5 an appreciable inter cl i * 
time taking place between the two actions. 

But, to their astonishment, the something which Dick 
had managed with so much adroitness to drag in, was a 
young man, who in a moment Sopped down upon his 
knees in a supplicatory attitude. 

“That's Francis! ” said Mr. KerBey. 

Dick did not pause, nor did he release his hold upon the 
trembling, abject wretch. 

Ere be could open bis mouth and cry for help, Dick 
thrust the barrel of a pistol into it, at the same time he 
dragged him to that portion of the room farthest from the 
door. 

“ Speak,” he said, in a low whisper, but which sounded 
most alarmingly distinct in the eara of the lawyer’s clerk. 
“ Speak, and tell me all I ask, or I will blow ycur brains 
out this very moment! ” 

The clerk’s teeth chattered against the barrel of the 
pistol, and he endeavoureu to say, mercy! 

“ Silence !” said Dick again. “ Now tell me, on pail 
of death, who is in the paseage ?” 

He removed the pistol a little. 

“ No one, sir,” moaned the elerk. 

“ No one! Be careful what you say. Who was whis 
pering ?” 

“ No one, sir. Oh ! good sir, let me go ! I’ll declare 
there was no one whispering.” 

“Yon lie! We heard them.” 

“No! no! you are mistaken. Yon can look in the 
passage if you like ; there is no one there j indeed there 
is not.” 

Certainly there was one thing which looked as though 
the clerk was speaking the truth. 

No notice was taken of the attack which had been made 
upon him, and Dick argued in his mind that, had the 
officers been there, they would then have immediately 
made some demonstration of their presence. 

But the stillness of the grave now reigned outside. 

Dick was puzzled. 

In the shifting glance of Francis, the lawyer’s clerk, 
Dick could perceive an immense amount of duplicity and 
cunning. 

He mistrusted him. 

But it would be no good to remain in that state of 
uncertainty, so he resolved npon a bold and daring plan of 
clearing up bis doubts. 

He bad never released his hold npon the collar of 
Francis’s coat, and, uttering the most awful threats, he 
drew him across the room against the door. 

The derk’B legs trembled beneath him. 

His knees smote each other. 

Bat not heeding him in the least degree, Dick unlocked 
the door ad flung it wide open. 

He had a pistol ready to his right hand, and he grasped 
it with the r.rpidity of lighning. 

Bnt to his unbounded astonishment, when the door was 
flung open, not . a soul was to be seen in the passage 
beyond. 

Dissatisfied, however, he dragged the olerk completely 
into the hall. 

He was followed by the two lawyers and the lady, all of 
whom were much bewildered and alarmed at the strange 
events which were taking place. 

But in the hall all was quite still. There were no traces 
whatever of the presence of anyone. 

Dick’s face assumed an expression of great uneasiness. 

He was sure he had heard voices, ami cow wher- wore 
the speakers ? 

He looked all around him, but nothing was l* be seen. 

He distrusted that calm however. 

There was a mystery in it. 

But what was its character ? 

It was important he should know, ana that at once, for 
it would never do for him to be detained by anything, and 
his presence at the trial made impossible. 

“ Back into the office,” be said. “ Wo must have this 
affair well looked into before we go any further. r ‘ Bark 
into the office, 1 say.” 
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Hs addressed these words to Francis, the clerk, who 
node a feeble resistance to accompany him. 

The whole, then, once more entered the office. 

There was a large arm-chair in which Mr. Kersey 
habitually sat, and into this Dick flung his prisoner. 

He feU into a strange hnddled np position, for he 
seemed as though what little animation he was blessed 
with had deserted him. 

Once more Dick held his pistol threateningly before mm. 
Francis glared at it with a look that would have been 
rather difficult to interpret whether it was abject terror or 
assumed fright. 

“ Mr. Francis,” said Dick, “ your lire hangs upon a 
thread. One touch with my finger, and you quit this 
world for ever ! Of the two, I would rather not take your 
miserable life. It is not worth the haying. Now tell me, 
at once, who wae whispering at the door, and whai the 
whispering meant ? You won’t answer ? Well, then, I 
wil' count three distinctly, and as I pronounce the last 
word, if you do not speak, I will plaster that chair with 
your brains as sure as yon now draw breath.” 

CHAPTER CCLXXII. 

BICK THEPIN TBIUMPHS OVER PRANCIS AND MR. 

WRIGGLES. 

A vert peculiar, dusky-yellow kind of tint overspread 
the countenance of the lawyer’s clerk, as Dick Turpin 
enunciated these menacing words. 

“ One ! ” said Dick. 

The yellow tint deepened, but Franois did not spent 
“ Two ! ’’ 

His lips opened , 

Dick put the pistol on fuU cock, and carefully examinee 
the priming. 

Then, finding all quite right, it could be seen by his 
resolute eye that he would say the word, and keep his 
promise, too." 

“ Mercy — mercy ! ” said Mr. Francis. 

“ It is useless to ask for such a thing, yet it it _'a your 
power to earn it. Confess all.” 

“ I will — I will.” 

“ Do so, then, at once. It is the only chance you have 
of saving your life. What was the meaning of the whis- 
pering in the passa ge IF Who was it ? 

“ Mercy ! mercy !” 

“ Speak ! I say.” 

“ I am — I am — 1 listened at the door.” 

“ Go on ' I suppose you heard my name mentioned, 
and thought you would like the reward,” 

“Mercy !” 

“ Is that it?” 

“Yes.” 

11 And what did you do 1" 

“ I cannot tell you.” 

“ You can either do so or d"*.” 

“ I will tell yon, then. But yon will promise not to 
take my life ?” 

“ If you tell me, I will not ,” 

“ I called in the offisers.” 

“ Just as I thonght.” 

“Eh?” 

“Onst as I thought." 

“ Did you think it ?’* 

“ Of course I did.” 

“ Oh ! mercy.” 

“No more of this delay. Yon ealled in the officers. 
What did yon do next ? ” 

“ We came in the hall, end I told them you were in 
this room, hut they would r.ot come in. They would 
rather wait outside and take you as you came out, when 
you were not aware of it.” 

“Oh!” 

“ That’s it,” 

“Is it?” 

“ 1 assure you it is.” 

“ Then why did you tap alt the door ?" 

“ 1 wanted to come in.” 

“ For what purpose ? ” 

“ To stay in hers if I possibly could, in order to beep a 
sharp eye upon ,vou. But it seems I am done.” 

“ You certainly are. I wonder you had so little respect 
ibr your life a* to attempt tuck a thing. You will yet 
Uve to repent of it 1 ” 


“ You promised to spare my life.” 

“ I have, and I will do so. 

“ Thanks — thanks. Let me go no®, I beg of yon.” 

“ No, sit still. If I made the promise I did, I did not 
intend for yon to get off soot free — neither shall I.” 

Francis uttered s hideous groan. 

“Silence!” cried Dick, who was fearful the sound 
would reach the ears of the officers, for he did not know 
where they were hiding j “ silence, on your life ! Tell me 
this moment, in a whisper, whereabouts the officors hare 
concealed themselves.” 

“ Just outside, in the doorway.” 

“ Oh ! the front doorway ? " 

“ Yes.” 

“ And how many of them are there ? ” 

“ Four ; but they have sent off for more.” 

“ Oh ! have they ? ” 

_ “ What is to be done ? ” asked Mr. Kersey, for the 
little episode between Dick and Francis had happened so 
quietly, that neither of the spectators were able to inter- 
fere or interrupt. “ What is to be done ? Time is speed- 
ing fast. We ought to be at the Old Bailey now.” 

“ We ought indeed,” said Mr. Nuttall. “But how in 
the world are you going to get there ? ” 

“Leave that to me,” said Dick. “You start, and 
never mind me. Yet stay. A thought strikes me.” 

“ W hat is it ? ” 

“ Come here, Mr. Kersey, and I will whisper to you, 
and ypu can communicate it to the rest.” 

Francis’s curiosity was roused to its utmost pitch, bnt 
ha could not hear what the highwayman said, though he 
strained his ears to the utmost. 

' Whatever it was Dick said, met with Mr. Kersey’s 
approval, for he smiled and nodded, and then drew th» 
two others aside to relate it to them. 

“ He proposes,” he so id, “ to get a long cloak , and, 
enveloping Francis in it, take us out with him. This he 
calculates will deceive the officers. Seeing some oue 
muffled in a cloak, they will make sure it is the man they 
want, and will pounce upon him. Turpin himself will be 
prepared, and take advantage of that moment to leave the 
house by another door which opens into a court, and he 
will then make all speed to the Old Bailey.” 

“ It is a hazardous scheme,” said Mr. Nuttall; “and I 
fear, through your clerk’s meddling, we shall get into some 
bother, and be compromised in this highwayman’s 
affairs.” 

“ It cannot he helped now. As for the scheme, it 
will answer, I am confident. I will go and fetch the 
cloak.” 

Mr. Kersey left the office and quiokly returned, 
bringing with him not only a long horseman’s cloak, but 
a felt hat also, of a very similar description to that worn 
by Turpin. 

TJnder threats of bis life, Francis was com pel] ad to rise 
from the chair, and wrap himself in the folds of the cloak, 
and to put the hat on his head. 

He seemed to have a good deal of fear of Mr. Kersey, 
his master ; but that was doubtless, in a. great measure, 
the effect of habit. 

As soon as he was equipped, Mr. Kersey spoke to him 
in a very ateraoto^e of voice, and took his arm beneath his 
own. 

He led him ti to front door. 

Then he drew aside, to allow Mr. Nuttall and the lady 
to pass him, he judging it would be best that he and 
Francis should come out last. 

The position of the private door was pointed out to 
Turpin, and he stood at it in readiness to depart as soon as 
the officers made their capture. • 

As for Francis, he was getting bewildered. He could 
not comprehend what was about to take place. 

AH being quite ready, Mr. Nuttall unfastened the front 
door, and opening it, walked out with the lady leaning on 
his arm. 

His eyes glanced all round, and ha jarv text amt 
shadow of the men. 

But he did not look, for fear of arouftag tfcerr enjjnoione. 

Mr. Kersey and his olerk followed closely. 

No sooner, however, did they appear, than a nuyiDe- at 
men — eight at least— Parted forward, and laid their hands 
upon the latter. 

One, who was very stout and had a purple-looking fao», 
cried oat exultinglj — 
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“ Hurrah — hurrah ! Caught at last ! I knew it would 
some to this. Caught at last ! Hurrah l — ah !” 

The hit ah ! wae anything but a cry of exultation. 

The dealt fell from the person of the lawyer’s clerk. 
The hat was knocked from his head. 

Then the recognition was instantaneous. 

“ Done !” 

“Help! heip shrieked Francis. “Let m» go! 
Help! help!” 

Mr. Wriggles — for that wits the name of the officer with 
the purple face — caught hold of Mr. Kersey by the sleeve 
of his coat. 

“ Stop, sir !” he said, “Stop!” 

“ What for ?” 

“ There ’s some mistake.” 

“Mistake! what do you mean ? Release me, sir!” 
“Shan’t! I am a police-officer.” 

Mr. Wriggles flourished his staff, with the little gilt 
orown on the top of it, as he spoke. 

“ And I am a solicitor,” saiu Mr. Kersey ; “ so I should 
advise you to be careful what you are doing.” 

Mr. Wriggles drew back a little on receipt of this 
announcement, but he said, rather fiercely — 

“ I have received information, sir, that the notorious 
Dick Turpin was in your house — Dick Turpin, the high- 
wayman, and that he would come out with you, sir.” 

“ Don’t be violent!” 

“ I am violent.” 

“ I see you are. But your information must be wrong. 
Do you think it likely that Dick Turpin would be in my 
house, and that 1 should walk out of it with him having 
hold of my arm ? Absurd ! absurd ! ” 

Mr. Wriggles released his grasp, and glared in the 
lawyer’s face. 

It did seem absurd. 

“ Some one has been playing you a hoax,” continued 
Mr. Kersey ; “ that is say clerk, Francis.” 

“Yes,” said one of the officers, “and it was lie who 
told me that Turpin was in the house, and would come 
out with you.” 

“ Then he must have been amusing himseif at your 
expense.” 

This idea took root immediately, and the officers were, 
m their wrath, about to make a unanimous attack upon 
Francis, when that individual cried — 

“ It’s all right ! What I told you is all right ! They 
have only brought me out here to play you a trick. 
They found it out, and Dick Turpin is in the house 
now ! I have seen him myself ! ” 

No sooner did the police receive this intimatioo tLan 
they rushed simultaneously into the house, with Francis at 
their heels. 

Mr. Kersey smiled, and so did Mr. NuttaU aud the 
lady. 

The ruse had succeeded to admiration, and by this 
time Dick was doubtless far on his way to his destination, 
and quite ont of the reach of all pursuit. 

Just at this moment, in accordance with Mr. Kersey’p 
orders, a carriage drove up to the kerb-stone. 

All three then seated themselves in it, and the ordts 
was given to drive to the Old Bailey with all speed. 

The house was left to the officers. 

With great expertness, they searched the house from 
top to bottom, and then they came to private door. 

Francis assured them that it was .rough that which 
Dick had made his escape. 

But in the court not a soul was in sight, and Mr. 
Wriggles was so convinced of the futility of getting up a 
pursuit against him that he did not even attempt it. 

He uttered some curses, though, in a very diabolical 
tone of voice, while his face changed from purple to 
black, as he thought how neatly he had been done. 

CHAPTER CCLXXIII. 

BICS TURPIN IS RECOGNISED AT THE CORNER OF RES 
LION-STREET, AND HAS TO FLY THROUGH THE STREETS 
FOR HIS LIFE. 

If Dick Turpin had been aware that it was hie old enemy 
Mr. Wriggles he was about to defeat, his glee aud satis- 
faction would have been much greater than they were, 

Of all the rest of the Bow-street officers he had made 
himself conspicuous for attempting the capture of the 
••doubtable highwayman. 


Every attempt which he has; hitherto made has, os tts 
readet well knows, signally failed ; but whether this ia a 
state of things that will always continue is more than wa 
can tell at present. 

Certain it is that, after every defea, jrhion ne expe- 
rienced, Mr. Wriggles grew mori and i /ore exasperated, 
and moic determined to devote his whole energies to 
bringing the daring offender to justice. 

We shall see what success his future exertions met 
with. 

When the officer caught hold of Francis, Dick flung 
open the private door leading into She court and darted out. 

He had previously possessed himself of the key of it, 
aud oow be thrust it into the lock on the outer side, and 
tried to turn it in the lock. 

But, some how or other, whether from long disuse or 
some other cause, the wards would not act, and he could 
not shoot the bolt ; so, fearing to lose any more time, he 
left it as it was, and ran down the court at the top of his 
speed. 

The court wound round about in a rather intricate 
manner, hut in all its windings Dick took good care to 
preserve the proper direction. 

At length he emerged at the lower end of Red Lion- 
street, close to its junction with Holborn. 

He paused here a moment, and resolved to hail a 
hackney-coach, which would take him all the more quickly 
and safely to his destination. 

But at this moment a man lounged past him. 

The circumstance was a trivial one. 

But this man — who was a kind of hanger-on, or 
supernumerary police-officer, at Bow-street — no sooner 
caught a glimpse of Turpin than he uttered a cry which 
had the effect of arresting the attention of everybody 
who happened to be within a hundred yards of where 
he stood. 

At the ame time he made a dart forward and 
endeavoured to clutch Dick by the throat, but the 
highwayman was too quick for him. 

Doubling his fist, he struck the man a blow with the 
whole strength of his arm. 

It alighted on the man’B forehead exactly between 
his two eyes. 

He fell down as though shot. 

But many people had witnessed this, and Diok found 
himself almost surrounded. 

No one, however, seemed to exactly understand what 
was amiss, and Turpin was elbowing his way through the 
crowd, and was in a fair way of getting off. 

But, unfortunately, it so happened that a police-officer, 
who had been drinking at the bar of a public-house at 
the corner, came out to see what was the cause of the 
tumult. 

He knew Dick and the prostrate man at a glance, and 
at once guessed what had occurred. 

“Stop thief!” he cried, in stentorian tones. “Stop 
thief! Dick Turpin, the highwayman ! A thousand pounds 
reward, dead or alive! Stop thief! Stop thief! Dick 
Turpin, the highwayman ! Whoever catches him has the 
reward ! ” 

A roar came from the populace as they heard these 
words. 

An instant and universal desire to possess the reward 
flamed up in the hearts of every one. 

They dashed forward in pursuit of the highwayman. 

But Turpin never for a moment lost his presence of 
mind. 

When he saw what occurred he knew what would be 
the consequence. 

With one effort of strength he broke away from those 
who held him, and ran up the street ere the officer had 
finished his vociferations. 

Bnt the concourse of people, hooting, yelling, shouting, 
and screaming, were quickly, after him. 

Every moment, too, saw fresh persons joining in the 
chase. 

It was up Bed Lion-street, in the direction of the op«» 
country, that Dick ran. 

To have turned down Holborn would, he knew well 
enough, be nothing short of ahaolnte madnees, for, in 
so orewded a thoroughfare, it would not have wen 
possible for him to go at any speed, besides whioh, 
there would have been all the greater risk of capturing 
him. 
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[DICK TURPIN MAKES HIS APPEARANCE IN T1IE WITNESS-BOX AT THE OLD BAILEY.] 


Accordingly, we say, he made his way up Red Lion- 
street to escape from his foes. 

But from the courts and alleys that branched off from 
this thoroughfare the people came in shoals. 

Dick had got a good start, and being a swift runner he 
was able to maintain it. 

Just as he reached the corner of Guildford-street he saw 
what he had first looked for. 

A hackney-coach. 

It was empty. 

Turpin dived his hand into his trousers-pocket. 

He drew forth two guiueas. 

He held them aloft in the air 

The driver saw them, and stopped. 

“Two guineas for your fare,” said Dick. “Be quick! 
Two guineas. Drive round the next two corners like the 
devil, and they are used.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

Dick gave the man the coins. 

Then opening the door, he sprang into the coach. 


The iarvey — as the drivers of hackney carriages wer* 
generally called — stimulated hy the large sum of money 
which had been given him, whipped his horse, and mads 
them go at a speed that no one to have looked at them 
would have thought them capable of. 

A hundred people at least saw Dick get into the roach, 
and they hastened forward to intercept him. 

But they were too late. 

The coach rolled before them and turned a corner. 

For a moment it was out of their sight. 

But they soon had it in view again, but only to lose it 
lound a second turning. 

When he was out of sight of his pursuers, Dick pro- 
jected his head from the carriage window, and cried— 

“ Round the next corner on your right, and then keep 
on. Don’t stop. I will get out and shut the door. You 
will be caught, I daresay, and they will find no one inside, 
1 you know.” 

| “ All right, your honour ! Lor’ bless you ! it ain't the 
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fiiirt time I’ve done this trick for cent* in distress. Oat 
v.th you, and I am off like a shot !” 

Dick was pleased to find that the driver so well under* 
stood what he meant, and was so willing to aid him. 

He unfastened the coach door, and let it swing open so 
its hinges. 

He looked behind him. 

His pursuers were out of sight. 

The entrance to a court was just before him. 

Such a favourable opportunity might not occui again. 

He sprung instantly off the step into the roadway, and 
ran for a moment by the side of the coach while he 
refastened the door. 

The clumsy vehicle lurnhered an down the street, which 
was a long, straight one, and qnite empty, so that it 
formed a very conspicuous object. 

Dick in ODe more moment was within the mouth of the 
court. 

It was e narrow, dark archway, and he felt that he 
should be almost well enough concealed if he remained 
just where he was. 

Besides, he wanted to see the sport. 

A minnte elapsed. 

Then there came upon his ears the roaring of a vast 
multitude. 

His pursuers had much increased in numbers, and were 
close upon his track. 

They rushed into the long, empty street. 

In the distance they could see the object of their pur- 
suit. 

The coach. 

Another roar came from their lips, and then yelling, 
shrieking, swearing, fighting, they kept their eyes upon it, 
and tore along at full speed. 

There was a rush, and then the mob passed by the arch- 
way in which Turpin was concealed. 

He pressed himself as close to the wall as he could 
when they swept by. 

But be need uot have troubled himself. 

Had he stood in the street, they would scarcely have 
noticed him, so intently were their eyes fixed upon the 
• coach, inside of which they felt sure he was, for had they 
not seen him enter it with their own eyes ? 

When the laet stragglers who brought np the rear of 
the main body who went by had passed, Dick ventured to 
look out from his p'ace of concealment. 

The mistake had not been discovered. 

The mob still held on to the pursuit of the coach, which 
baffled all their attempts to catch it. 

Dick stood for a moment reflectively. 

He hardly kuew what to do. 

He leant rather heavily against the wall. 

He was breathless and exhausted, for the short ride he 
bad had in the coach had not enabled him to recover from 
the immense exertions which he bad made. 

He took off bis hat and wiped the perspiratioD from hie 
ferehead, which stood there in huge drops 

Drawing his breath rapidly and painfully, he half- 
muttered — 

“ Curses on this accident, which has produced so much 
delay. After all, now, I may be toe hte, or, what is quite 
is bad, the court may be so crowded that I shall find it 
impossible to enter. What shall I do P Perhaps the 
whole affair may have got wind, and, if so, I shall find 
plenty of officers outside the prison waiting to pounce 
npon me the moment I make my appearance.” 

This was a very likely supposition 

How much the clerk Francis overheard, was more than 
he could tell, bnt most probably he knew all. 

“Never mind,” said Dick. “I have sworn to appear 
in the witness-box if events should make it necess&iy, and 
I will do so if a thousand officers bar the way, or if nay 
immediate capture is the reBult.” 

With this resolution firmly fixed upon his miuti, Dick 
looked about him, in order to ascertain the direction he 
ought to take, and then made his way at a ranjd race to 
Newgate. 

CHAPTER CCLXXIV. 

KjT.TiIE.NS TO roll KING, CLAUDE DUVAL, AND SIXTEEN- 

51' JUNG JACK, AND RELATES HOW THEY WERE PURSUED 

BY THE GENDARMES 

l* ow?or tnat the remarkahle events which are obout to 


be related should be properly understood, it will be nsoeo- 
esary to leave Dick Turpin in his perilous position for a 
little while, during which time we must turn onr attention 
to the proceedings of his three intimate acquaintance*, 
Tom Kang, Claude Duval, and Sisteen-String Jack. 

We have said that Claude Duval, upon looking into the 
interior of the carriage, saw that its inmates were mala 
and female. ^ 

His acquaintance with the French language was bat 
slight ; still, from having occasionally resided in that 
country, lie had become familiar with those expressions in 
colloquial use. 

Consequently hie orders for silence, ottered as they 
were in a deep, stern tone of voice, met with immediate 
attention. 

The female occupant of the carriage, and who fell back 
into a half-fainting attitude, was a woman about fifty year* 
of age. 

She was thin even to scragginess, aud her pretension* 
to beauty rested upon a very slight foundation. 

On the opposite seat was a mnu about a match for her 
in age, bnt not in slenderness, for he inclined rather to 
corpulency. 

We will translate what took place. 

“ Be silent ! ” cried Claude, in French. “ Offes no 
resistance. Hand over as quickly as possible all the valu- 
ables you carry about you, and you will avoid all further 
ill-usage, and be allowed to continue your journey without 
interruption.” 

The gentleman — for such by his dress he appeared to 
be — to whom these words were addressed, made no other 
response to Claude’s speech than to utter, with extreme 
volubility, some very diabolical French oaths. 

But Claude put an end to them before the old French- 
man had exhausted his vocabulary, which seemed to be 
unusually copious, by thrusting his arm into the carriage, 
and placing the muzzle of the pistol against bis forehead. 

“ Quick ! ” he said. “ Quick ! I cannot afford to waste 
time like this listening to your foolish words. Quick ! I 
»ay, or you will repent it. Hand out your purse, watch, 
rings, and what other valuables you may carry about with 
you.” 

The old Frenchman very unwillingly put his hand into 
his pocket, and withdrew a purse. 

With still greater unwillingness he handed it to Claude, 
who transferred it to his own pocket with a dexterity 
which could only have been acquired by long practice. 

“Now your other valuables,” he said. “You cany* 
very fine ring on your fiuger, I see. Pass it this way.” 

The old Frenchman looked wistfully at the article whiclt 
Claude had mentioned. 

It was a diamond ring, aud a glance was enough hi 
show that it was worth a considerable sum. 

Just, however, as Claude was about to take it, he w** 
startled by the rapid trampling of horses’ hoofs in hi* 
rear. 

Still he did not allow that to disconcert him, bnt took 
hold of the rmg. 

At the same moment, however, he heard Sixteen-String 
Jack cry at the top of his voice — 

“ Fly, Claude — fly ! Do not wait on any account. 
There is a party of armed men behind us, and I believe 
they are gendarmes. At all events, they are armed, and 
donbtless in pursuit of us. Fly at once ! ’ 

Even as Sixteen-String Jack spoke, he and Tom King 
8 wept past the carriage at a rapid gallop. 

The old Frenchman appeared to be well acquainted 
with the English tongue, for he gave vent to a cry of 
exultation when he heard wh8t Sixteen-String Jack said. 

Claude, however, took no notice of it. 

He judged, by the actions of his comrades, that th* 
danger must be imminent. 

Therefore he turned bis horse's head away from th* 
car; iage- window, and gave it a sharp impulse forward. 

He vras by the side of his companions instantly. 

Glancing behind him, he saw the glitter of accoutre- 
ments, and heard the loud trampling of many horses’ 
hoofs. 

A momentary halt of the whole body took place, how. 
ever, when they reached the carriage, and our friends took 
all the advantage of that moment which they possibly 
could. 

The road was raugh and uneven, bo that to travel over 
it with any grp a* speed was to ran a gseat amount of rink. 
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That danger, however, great as it was, nnder the present 
aspect of affairs, was a minor one, and the highwaymen 
thonght but little of it. 

It would seem that the gendarmes stopped at the 
carriage only jnst long enough to ascertain what had 
taken place, a ud then they set off again at full speed, 
which showed clearly enough that our friends were the 
objects of their pursuit. 

And now a word is necessary to explain how it was that 
they had approached so closely without Tom and Jack 
giving the alarm. 

While Claude rode forward to attack the carriage, they, 
aa we have already staled, kept in the rear. 

They had just passed a rather broad cross-country road, 
which intersected the highway which they were travelling, 
but no more than a passing glance was bestowed upon it. 

The fset was, however, that this, though not very much 
frequented, on account of its evil reputation, was a much 
nearer way from Paris than that by which they had come, 
*e that, had they taken it, they would have reached the 
spot upon which they now stood a considerable time 
earlier. 

Down thia lane, however, there came a party of gen- 
darmes, or military police, who had been dispatched in 
pursuit of our friends. 

In consequence of their taking this route, and as the 
miry state of the lane necessitated their going at a slow 
ace, they were actually upon the highway before they 
ad the slightest idea that enemies were so near. 

Upon perceiving it, they, as we have seen, lost no time 
in giving the alarm to Claude, and bidding him to fly 
without delay. 

Their horses began ere long, they found, to evince the 
most unequivocal symptoms of exhaustion. 

But upon each occasion the poor beasts received a sharp 
application of the spur, which stimulated to a great extent 
their tailing powers. 

They proved themselves nevertheless to be steeds of an 
excellent quality, and our friends were in nowise deceived 
in the estimate they had formed of them. 

This rapid pursuit was a thing which they had not 
counted upon. 

In along race a little start is a great matter, and so the 
present occasion proved. 

Of conrse, from the first our friends had had the advan- 
tage, though certainly it waa not much. 

They gamed agaiu when their pursuers halted at the 
carriage- though that halt was about as brief a one as 
well could he 

In addition to this, they were not so heavily mounted 
as the gendarmes. 

Having all these things in their favour, it is scarcely 
anything to surprised at that they should keep well ahead 
of them. 

The rate at which they were going had the effect of 
quite taking their breath away from them, so that no con- 
versation passed between them. 

Besides, the whole attention of each one was centred on 
his steed. 

Unfortunately, so far aa their chances of getting away 
were concerned, there was a peculiar white misty sort of 
light, which made distent objects easily perceivable; but, 
had it not been for this, it is scarcely probable they would 
have gone so far without meeting with an accident of some 
kind. 

This idea occurred to Tom King, *ad even as it was 
passing through his brr in, his horse, from some cause or 
other, stumbled, and fell heavily to the gronud. 

Of course, the rider weut down too, but Tom was so 
accomplished a horseman that, quickly and suddenly as 
the whole affair had occurred, he hid had time to dis- 
engage his feet from the stirrups. 

The consequence was that personal)/ he received little 
or no injury, but the accident was a most serious one. 

The horse, from the time it tumbled, made not the 
slightest effort to stir. It had, in fact, all the appearance 
of being thoroughly overpowered. 

Had not this been the case, it might have recovered its 
footing, bnt, once down, it did not seem tc have the 
strength to make an attempt to rise. 

The other two highwaymen, upoo perceiving what had , 
occurred, reined in their own steeds as quickly as thev 
possibly could, and turned the whole of their attwili:jii 
to succouring their comrade 


But Tom was on his feet before they had time to do 
than reach the spot where his horse lav. 

“ The horse is quite done for,” said Tom King. “ It is 
hopeless to think of getting him up again.” 

” What are we to do, then ? In a few minutes the 
gendarmes will be upon us.” 

“ I know it, and a hand to hand conflict would not suit 
us Claude, you have the strongest horse. Let mo mount 
behind you. 

“ Agreed. Bat be qnick about it. The gendarmes 
have gained upon us tremendously, and, whatever slight 
advantage we may Lave gamed by onr farioua galloping, 
we have lost again.” 

Tom did not need telling to make haste. He knew the 
peril of their position, and was aware of the immineuey 
of their danger quite as much as his comrades were. 

He was on the back of Claude’s horse in a moment, and 
in this manner they resumed their flight. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, came the sounds of the pursuing 
gendarmes behind them, and each beat appeared to sound 
louder than its predeeesser. 

The tired horses, under the repeated application of the 
spur which they received, kept up wonderfully, though 
now and then a dangerous stagger would Show how much 
their strength was spent. 

The double burden which it carried soon began to make 
a difference to Claude’s horse, so that, after a few miles, 
they were compelled to halt again, while Tom King 
dismounted, and took his seat behind Sixteen-String 
Jack. 

CHAPTER CCLXXV. 

IN WHICH CLAUDE DUVAL HAS A SWORD COMBAT WITH 

THE GENDARME, AND THE THREE HIGHWAYMEN SEES 

REFUGE IN THE RUINED MILL. 

This, of course, produced another delay, and, slight as it 
was, the difference wa9 perceptible. 

But, though they goaded the poor animals to make 
fresh exertions, it must be apparent that their chances of 
out-distancing their pursuers were very slight indeed. 

Indeed one might say that it was impossible, for the 
gendarmes had had a relay of horsea since they left Paris, 
and those horses, though strong and heavy, were yet 
capable of making excellent speed. 

After the change had been made, however, they got on 
much faster than before. 

Away they flew over the ill-kept roadway, their horses’ 
hoofs continually striking fire as they caught against the 
flint stonea which bestrewed it. 

Somewhat to their astonishment, our friends soon 
afterwards found that, despite the adverse circumstances 
which oppressed them, they still maintained their dis- 
tance from their foes, if, indeed, they did not slightly 
increase it. 

But thia is not so much to be wondered at when we 
give the subject a few moments’ thought. 

Without calling in the musty adage that a stem chase 
is a long chase, we will call the reader’s attention to a 
little circumstance which otherwise might have escaped 
them. 

When a troop or body are in motion, and in pur 
suit of some object, one of the first things that is 
observed ia for all to keep together, each one having 
bis partienlar place, and each keeping pace with the 
others. 

Now, in a number of horses, there will always be 
found a difference of quality. They may be all 
apparently up to one standard, and, for a certain dis- 
tance, all of equal fleetness, but, after a time, when 
endurance ia called into question, they will vary. 

So it waa with the horsea upon which the gendarmes 
rode. 

There were several in the troop who, singly, would 
quickly have caught up with the highwaymen, but 
by far the greater majority were quite incapable of it. 

Such being the case, in order to keep together, those 
who could go fast had to accommodate their speed to 
those who went slowly, aud thus our friends were able to 
’"eep ahead of them. 

The gendarm&s were not slow to perceive this, nor were 
they ignorant of the cause of it. Slill it did not give them 
much disquietude, for they confidently calculated npia 
running du»D their prey in ihe ioug ruia. 
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The second in command of the troop, however, who wu ' 
perhaps the best mounted of all, ep oke to his superior 
officer, sod requested lea™ to ride forward singljr sud 
overtake the fugitives, and if possible delay them until the 
main body of the troop came up. 

The oroposa' was received with immediate favour, and 
accordingly this officer, who was quite a young man, struck 
his horse sharply upon the flank with bis spars, and 
qnickly shot ahead of his companions. 

The highwaymen soon became conscious oi what had 
taken place, and they oould Lear this single horseman 
coming along at a furious pace behind them. 

Be was gaining, too, upon them, and that most rapidly. 

Claude quite understood the tactics of this young officer, 
and could not but admire his bravery j still his own safety 
demanded that his attempt should be defeated. 

Still he went on at the top of his speed, taking no 
further notice, while Sixteen-String Jack did the same. 

Tom King, from his awkward and uncomfortable seat, 
looked back with very great anxiety. 

On came the gendarme at a speed that was really terrific. 

At length he reached them. 

Quick as thought, Claude Duval at that instant wheeled 
his horse round, while he called to his companions to con- 
tinue their flight. 

This injunction, however, was not obeyed. 

Sixteen-String Jack halted, though, or course, from the 
awkward manner in which hr was situated, he was not 
able to render the least assistance. 

Claude Duval held his drawn sword in his hand. 

The gendarme wrs similarly armed. 

At the instant, then, that Claude wheeled round and 
made a desperate slash at his adversary, the gendarme 
put np hie own weapon, and received the blow upon it, 
immediately giving Claude a blow hack in return, which 
he only escaped by a movement of hit horse. 

This at once let Duval know that he had no novice in 
the use of the sword opposed to him, and it wonld re- 
quire his utmost skill to bring the encounter to an end in 
a few seconds. 

Of course, if it was prolonged, the main body wonld 
come up with them, and then resistance would ne futile. 

There were very few, however, who oould match with 
Claude in the nse of the broadsword. 

He had made it his particularly study, and had brought 
the art to the summit of perfection. 

In addition to this, he had the advantage which a huge 
films and immense personal strength gave him, so that 
every blow he gave, while it was delivered with great 
skill, descended with a force almost sufficient to break 
through all guard opposed to it. 

Knowing, then, the importance of being speedy in what 
he was about, Claude attacked this young gendarme with 
great force and fury. 

Their weapons clashed together with that sound whiob 
can be likened to nothing else, while the long blades of 
their swords gleamed with a faint radiance in the misty 
light. 

The horses tramped, and neighed, and reared, and, like 
their riders, seemed in the excitement of the moment to 
fore 'et the fatigue which they had undergone. 

The oombat did not last above eighty seconds. 

During that brief interval of time, however, an incredi- 
ble number of blows were given and received ; but at the 
expiration of it, Claude, perceiving bis opportunity, rose 
up in the stirrups, and brought down hiB sword with full 
force upon liis opponent’s head-piece. 

The violence of the blow may be imagined when we 
say that it shivered Claude’s sword like glam. 

But it was effective for all that. 

To be sure, the weapon did not cui through the ateel 
helmet and reach the gendarme’s head, but the concus- 
sion was so great that it completely stunned him, and he 
fell to the ground like a log of wood. 

The horse stood still, trembling with fear. 

Throwing away hie now useless sword, Clande Duval 
caught hold of it by the bridle. 

“Here, Tom ! ” he said “ Quick ! mount. Hare is a 
capital steed for yon ! ” 

Toro King slipped off Sixteen-String -lack’s horse m a 
moment, and ran towards Claude, 

Be was in the saddle instantly. 

“ Now forward. We have a better chinos now- Spatr 
yo*» horses. or they will yet capture ns.” 


'Neither of bis comrades required modi urging to do 

this. 

Their position wae now considerably improved, and they 
began to indulge in the hop© that thev would, after all. 
succeed in baflling their roes. 

Bnt there seemed no signs of their being tired yet. 
They paused vhen they came to tho body of the officer 
lying across the roadway, and one dismounted to attend 
to him, while the other* swept, on in pursuit, now mnch 
more exasperated against the highwaymen than they were 
before. 

Previously they had acted merely because it was their 
dnty. Now a kind of personal feeling was infused into die 

matter. 

A personal feeling is always to be dreaded. 

This young officer was much liked and Mapected, and 
they all pressed forward eager to avenge his death, for 
they jumped to the conclusion that he was either killed or 
fatally wounded. 

And now our friends aw with dismay not only this 
additional impairment of vigour to their pnrsners, hut 
also that the two horses were in Bueh a frightfully exhausted 
state that they threatened to fall down every moment. 

The result of a hand-to-hand contest on foot, with four 
or five times their number opposed to them, could not be 
doubtful. 

And as if the measure of their inconveniences should 
be full, they came to a long steep hill, np which they, 
with the greatest difficulty, urged their exhausted cattle. 

Within about twenty yards of the top, Sixteen- String 
Jack’s horse fell, and almost at the same instant that of 
Claude Duval. 

Torn King was now the only one mounted. 

His friends urged him to fly aud make hia escape while 
he had the opportunity, but this he refused to do. 

“We must leave the high-road," he said, “and seek a 
shelter somewhere. We Lave a minnte or two to do so, 
for the gendarmes will not be easily able to ascend this 
hill.” 

“ They will not, indeed [ but they are already at the 
foot." 

“We mnst be speedy, then. Let ns ran to the brow at 
the hill, my friends, and endeavour to look around ns. 
Perhaps we shall be able to see some place that will serve 
us for a shelter.” 

“ Or, at all events, for a plaoe which will enable m to 
intrench ourselves, and so givens a better chance with our 
foes than we should have upon even ground,” 

All three now ran to the summit of the hill, and looked 
about them, as well as the darkness would allow them. 

Over a low wooden fence on their right hand, and about 
a hundred yards off, was a building of some sort or other, 
bnt what they could not tell. 

They could only see ar ’indistinguishable mass of some- 
thing, the outlines of which were confused and dim. 

But it was the only thing in sight, so they resolved to 
make their way towards it. 

The gendarmes were now about half-way up the hill. 

Tom King let go the bridle of his horse, and, hitting 
sharply, sent him at a gallop down the hill. 

He and his two conr pani .ns then leaped the fence, and, 
alighting, found themselves in a kind of meadow. 

Upon a closer approach, they found the building to be 
a windmill. 

It was built quite upon the brow of the hill. 

Bnt even in the night as it was, they could perceive 
that it was in an advanced stage of ruin and decay. 

One of the long arms had been half broken away, whilo 
round about its base wa u spread an accumulation of rub- 
bish, such as one always finds in places deserted by human 
beiogs. 

“ This will be the very place,” said Tom King, pro- 
vided we can only make a a entrance; and that I doubt 
not, from the appearance of the place, will be an easy 
enough matter.” 

“ You must he quick,” said Claude, “or the gendarmes 
will be upon os.” 

CHAPTEB CCLXXVI. 

DICK TBEEIN BEACHES THE OLD BAILEY IN SAYETT, AB» 
IS TAKEN INTO COUKT BY BE. KERSEY. 

A cold frosty wind was careering through the streets 
when Dick Turpin, after his narrow escape from captnn 
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turned in • direction which would lend him towards 
Newgate 

Hie body being greatly headed made him snort sensible 
of this coolness in the atmosphere than he otherwise 
would save been, and ho drew his apparel more cleanly 
•round bie person 

As he did this the natural thought oeeured to him, that 
if he walked into the first clothier’s shop he came to, and 
purchased one of the Song ample cloaks at that period so 
much in vogue, it would not only shield him from the cold, 
but also serve as an admirable disguise. 

Having come to this conclusion, and feeling the necessity 
there ws« for him to conceal his personal appearance in 
some way, Dick looked about him for a clothier’s. 

In London then, as now, he had not long to look for 
what he wanted. 

Just a little lower down on the other aide of the street 
he saw a tailor’s. 

It was no flaunting, pretentious establishment, such as 
might be seen now-a-days, hut a quiet place, where only a 
little business appeared to be earned on. 

But this wai in appearance only. 

Dick crossed over the street, end entered the ahop 
without hesitation. 

It went down a step from the street, and the highway- 
man was far from displeased when he found that the 
interior was quite dark — so dark, indeed, that ha did not 
see the man who was minding the shop, until he spoke 
to him, 

Dick quickly signified hie wishes, and the man, taking 
his measure with ais eye, soon supplied him with the 
article he required. 

Turpin pnt it on, and making some remark about the 
coldness of the morning, drew it close up in his neck, and 
■allied ont of the ahop, looking quite a different personage 
to what he did when he entered it. 

In a few minntes afterwards he reached Holboro, and 
this time the lower part. 

The distance to Newgate was still jonsiderable, so that 
if only for the sake of the time it w juld save, he sprang 
into a hackney-coach. 

Having entered this unperceivf i, the chance of his 
being recognised was but slight. 

Soon afterwards the cumbers' me but really comfort- 
able vehicle turned out of PL/jner-street into the Old 
Bailey. 

A large number nf 'irsCJs were loitering about, while 
aear tbe e»triuce to vestibule of the prison, an un- 
usual (yjrnpiction appeared to be taking place. 

Bet Turpin knew not the cause of it, though he might 
have hazarded a pretty good guess. 

Passing by this, they came to that part of the huge, 
beart-chilling structure where the witnesses enter at such 
time as the court is sitting. 

Before these doors the hackney-coachman halted, and 
then, gymnastically descending from hie seat, came to the 
door and opened it. 

Dick paid him about sir times his proper fare before he 
■lighten, o the driver was civil accordingly. 

According to immemorial custom, several police-officers 
were louDgmg about the steps, or parading to and fro, 
but there was not one whose face was familiar to Turpin. 

Wrapping his cloak aronnd him, he descended from the 
carriage, and then almost the first person upon whom his 
eyes lighted was Mr. Kersey. 

The lawyer had a very anxious look upon his face, and 
he was glancing up and down the street in a fidgety 
manner, as though he was waiting for some one who 
ought to 1 ave made his appearance earlier. 

He did not recognise Dick, muffled up as he was, but 
the highwayman tapped him on the shoulder. 

“ Thank goodness you are here ! ” said the lawyer, with 
a sigh of relief; “ I was beginning to get terribly alarmed 
about you. 

“ And well you might ; I can assure you I have had a 
narrow escape of capture.” 

“ But you are free ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

“ Come this way, -ben.” ■» 

“ Have the proceedings commenced t ** 

“ Yob, the court is opened. ” 

“ Then I am late ? ” 

" Y«s.” 

Bat nor too late, I hope?" I 


" Oh ! dear, no.” 

“ I am glad to hear that." 

“The trial in which you feel eo great an interest has 
not come on yet, though it stands next on the list. The 
one they have on now is a trivial one, and will not occuiiy 
much time.” 

“ That is a great relief." 

“And so was yonr presence to me. Come this way. 
The court is crowded to excess, but I shall be able to find 
a corner for you to stand in.” 

“ That will do, and the more I am removed from public 
gaze the better I shall be pleased.” 

“ Of course you will. I think 1 can manage that for 
you, and now understand, aB we shall not have another 
chance of speaking together, that you will not be called 
upon unless it is absolutely necessary. Mr. Nut.taU will 
do all he can to prevent it, but if he is obliged to call you, 
he will not do so until he has made an appeal to judge and 
jury to protect yon.” 

“ Enough, Mr. Kersey, I feel sure you will do all you 
possibly can for me.” 

“ Rely upon that. Now, this way.” 

Mr. Kersey pushed open the door, and then Dick found 
himself within the precincts of the court. 

It is scarcely possible for a stranger to enter this place 
without emotion. 

Tbe semi-darkDess. 

The strange, bushed silence. 

The low monotonous voice of the jadfge. 

All conspire to produce a benumbing influence upon the 
spirits. 

The breath even is drawn painfully and by jtealth, 
while every one has his sense of hearing stretched to the 
utmost. 

The judge was passing sentence when Dick entered, so 
the court was unusually and profoundly silent. 

The case, as Mr. Kersey had said, was a trivial one, 
and, indeed, it looked an though it had been arranged 
as a kind of prologue to the after part of the day’s pro- 
ceedings, as theatrical managers, when they produce any 
important drama, first have performed a piece of minoi 
excellence, which serves as a foil to the one that follows it, 
and makes it seem all the better by comparison. 

No such idea as this entered tbe minds of tbe officials, 
still the appearance to tbe breathless spectators was the 
same. 

The prisoner — a woman — was removed from the dock, 
after which a brief interruption took place. 

Bat soon all was still and orderly again. 

The different counsel at the table busied themselves with 
their briefs. 

The clerk of the arraigns turned over his parchment 
.documents. 

The oath was administered to the jnry. 

The judge took a fresh pen in his hand, and prepared 
paper, as thongh be anticipated he should have to take 
copious notes. 

He was a venerable-looking man, with thin white hafr 
scrupulously brushed, and having a benevolent expression 
of countenance ; bnt hiB occasionally contracted brow, his 
steady glance, and firm compression of his lips, indicated 
that he was one who would administer justice with an 
impartial hand. 

His decisions would be just and legal. There war 
neither leniency nor harshness; he wsb what is leldom 
to be found — an upright, strictly conscientious, and honour- 

Woulf there were more like him I 

Then, when all these preparations were completed, 
there was a momentary pause in the proceedings. 

But it was only momentary. 

Then there came into the dock- 

First, one of tbe men who had been captured in Ilia 
attempt to escape from the haunted house. 

Secondly, his companion. 

Then Adrian Winberry. 

His appearance created in the oouii an immense 

sensation. 

Every eye was in a moment riveted upon his oounte- 
| nance. 

Considering the important part he has played lately in 
ear narrative, and, as he ha- appeared disguised, w# 
think a few lines desc ri pt i ve of his personal appearance 
j cannot be out of plass. 
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On the present occasion lie had evidently taken im- 
mense pains with his toilette. 

Perhaps he was desirous of winning the suffrage vf 
those wlio might chance to see him. 

In height, then, he was close upon six feet. 

His form was in proportion to his height, for he was 
exceedingly muscular in appearance, and well built. 

Hits hair was black, and hia face of a dark, tawny 
colour, as though his skin had been for some time exposed 
to the fierce heat of a tropical sun. 

The same thing was observable with his bauds — they 
were almost the hue of a mulatto’s. 

His face was clean, and closely shaven. 

The alight moustache that was upon hia lip when he 
wss examined before the magistrate had now disapt 
peered. 

But the most singular oharacteristio of his face has yet 
to be noticed. 

His forehead was very broad, and very high. 

Indeed, the bair seemed to have been removed from 
it, or else he was partially bald. 

This portion, in consequence of being always covered, 
was quite white, and in contrast to his swarthy face 
seemed dazzlingly so. 

At this singular appearance no one could help looking. 

Having been once fully seen, he could be ever after- 
wards identified. 

Upon taking bis stand at the bar, he drew himself up 
with a haughty movement to bis full Leight, and glanced 
round him prondly and calmly. 

Then be made a deep and courteous bow to the judge, 
who unconsciously returned it. 

A smile either of assured innocence or else of desperate 
hardihood was on his face. 

Which of the two it was the reader knows. 

But a human tribunal, like all other things human, is 
fallible and erring. 

The guilty, when brought before it, are not always 
punished, nor are the innocent invariably set free. 

CHAPTER CCLXXVII. 

IK WHICH THE COUNSEL FOR THE PROSECUTION STATES 

THE CASE AGAINST ADRIAN WINBF.RRY AND HIS TWO 

ACCOMPLICES. 

Amid a profound and deathlike silence, the clerk ef the 
arraigns rose from hia seat. 

The faint rustling Doise which he made as he turned 
over bis papers, waB plainly audible to every one within 
the crowded area. 

Then, in a rapid voice, he read the indictments against 
the prisoners; 

It is not necessary to trouble the reader with the con- 
tents of this document, fall as it was of the technicalities 
of legal phraseology. 

The substaDee of it will appear in the speech for the 
prosecution. 

And every one appeared to think so — so very little 
attention was paid to what the clerk said. 

It seemeto be always a point aimed at by these gentry 
to read over the indictment without pausing once to draw 
breath, and without making any atop between their 
words. 

Why they do this is best known to themaelues, but if 
they think it makes them better understood, they labour 
ander an extraordinary delusion. 

But perhaps they look upon it aB a necessary buttrouble- 
some form they have to go through, and they feel that the 
sooner it is over the better both for themselves and those 
who have to listen to it. 

Be it bow it may, the clerk quickly gabbled over it, and 
then sat down looking very red in the face, and very much 
out of breath. 

Then there was another pause. 

The spectators drew a lcng breath. 

They felt that the trial was now abont to begin in good 
earnest. 

All three of the prisoners put in the plea not guilty. 

With breathless expectation they waited for the aounsel 
for the prosecution to commence hia speech. 

Hr Nuttall and Mr. Kersey whispered together, and 
then the former roae. 

He aettled his gown about him, and took from the sassfls 
tf one of his assistants a folded paper. 


Then he commenced hia address as fellows .— 

“ My lord, and gentlemen of the jmy — 

* It is my duty on the present occasion to ay before 
you the details of one of the most remarkable cases 
that have ever fallen under my notice, and I have no 
doubt you will coincide with me as regards it* singu- 
larity . 

“ The charge against the three pnsonei s at t he bar, as 
sbown by the indictment, involves abduction, conspiracy, 
and murder, three of the most heinous crimes they could 
possibly commit. 

“The evidence that I Bball bring before you is of a 
character that will fully hear out and substantiate all 
that I am about to say. 

“My province is as briefly and as clearly as possible, to 
lay before you a succinct account of all that has taken 
place. 

“ My lord and gentlemen of the jury, the best way in 
which I cau do that is to begin at the beginning, and 
relate things as they occurred. 

“ Between the villages of Hendon and Hapstead there 
stands a large stone residence surrounded by spacious 
grounds, which was in the possession of a gentleman 
much loved and respected in the neighbourhood in which 
he lived, for the consistent kindness and urbanity of his 
behaviour to all persons, and upon all occasions. 

“ The name of this gentleman was William Winberry, 
commonly called by his tenants and the residents around. 
Squire Winberry. 

“ This house and estate had been bequeathed !o him 
by his father, who was one of the richest mei chants in 
the city, and amassed a large fortune by his industry and 
frugality. 

“ William Winberry wos the eldest son, and conse- 
quently the heir. He had a brother some years younger 
than himself. I should, perhaps, say half-brother, for 
they were by different mothers, Mr. William Winberry 
having been twice married. 

“ As has been the case from the earliest times, and as 
the case always will be, these two half-brothers were not 
friendly with each other. Yet, in impartiality, I must 
say, that this unfriendliness was wholly and solely caused 
by the younger brother, Adrian Winberry, the prisoner at 
the bar.” 

Upon hearing theae words everyone, without a single 
exception, who was in the court, beut their eyes upon 
Adrian, who shrank slightly before so close and undivided 
a scrutiny. 

He was much paler than he was when the investigation 
commenced, and those w ho were near noticed be pressed 
his teeth closely together. 

He bad never expected the revelations that had just 
been made. 

Nothing that had previously taken place in the pro- 
ceedings gave him any clue to it, and his guilty heart told 
him that the counsel for the prosecution, from the manner 
in which he had commenced, was iu full possession of all 
the facts of the case. 

He felt his position to be a very dangerous and awkward 
one. 

But he was uot master of his own actions. He would 
have to stand where he was, and abide by the result. 

Mr. Nuttall continued, and his whole attention was 
absorbed by what he said. He literally hung upon every 
word. 

“ My lord, sad gentlemen of the jury — 

“ It ill becomes any one to apeak ill of the dead, but 
there are certain things which I cannot pass over without 
makiug some allusion to them. 

“ Mr. William Winberry, senior, then, the father of the 
prisoner at the bar, lived very unhappily with hia second 
wife. The circumstance is well kuow n, and the motives 
which caused unhappiness need Dot be mentioned here. 
These are unimportant. 

“ Suddenly, however, it is not known from what cause, 
Mrs. Winberry totally altered her behaviour to her hus- 
band, and they seemed once more to live happily together 
But soon after this she fell a victim to au epidemic which 
was decimating the neighbourhood. 

“To this disorder her busbaiid likewise fell a victim, 
and died a few days after. Both were interred in one 
grave." 

“My lord,” said one of the barristers, rising to his 
feet, “ I must really protest against the manner in which 
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m learned friend if opening the ewe for the prosecution. 
Thlf family romance to which he is now treating is if 
most irrelavent to the case and prejudicial to my chant, 
the charge against whom is that of murder upon the 
person of an old mar whose tiody is not inown 

The radge looked inquiringly at Mr. Nuttell, who 
hastened to reply. 

“ My lord, my learned brother, who appeals to be 
intrusted with the esse for the defence is slightly in error 
with respect to the statements he has made, for I shall 
bring witnesses to prove the relevancy of this piece of 
family romance, as my learned brother calls it, end also 
witnesses who will identify the body, and give such 
evidence as will in every respect bear out what say. 

“ That is enough,” said the judge. “ Proceed." 

“ But, my lord ’’ said the counsel for the defence. 

“ You will have an opportunity given you for making 
whatever remarks you may think proper as regards this 
case now under investigation.” 

The counsel sat down with a mortified iook upon his 
face. 

Adrian Wiuberry scowled. 

“My lord, sad gentlemen of the jury,” resumed Mr. 
NuttaU, “ I will continue my narrative from the point at 
which it was interrupted. 

" After the funeral of Mr. and Mrs. Wiuberry, of course 
the will was sought for. 

“This, the lawyer stated, he had seen put by the deceased 
into a cabinet of antique workmanship, which stood in his 
bed-chamber. 

“But, on going to this cabinet, do will waa to be 
fonnd. 

“ This, however, proved to be of no consequence, for the 
lawyer stated that, in anticipation of some such occurrence, 
two wills had been drawn np, both of which were exactly the 
same. One of these was in his possession, and accordingly 
he produced it. 

“By virtue of this document the hulk of the wealth 
and property was bequeathed to the eldest son, William, 
2 nd to Adrian was left a clear annual income of eight 
hundred pounds, and no more. 

“After readingthe will, the brothers met and quarrelled. 
What passed between them, of course none can tell. 
After it, Adrian departed, and was not seen at his brother’s 
house for many years. What became of him during that 
period no one knows. 

“ And now William Wiuberry, about two years after his 
father’s death, married, and the issue of that marriage 
was one child, a daughter, whose mother died in giving 
her birth. 

“And nassing over a long period of years we come to 
the things which have recently happened, but which could 
not have beeD properly understood without this allusion 
to the past. 

“During this interval, Mr. Winberiy led the calm and 
happy life of a country gentleman. Hi3 daughter grew up 
iu grace and beauty, and he doated upon her with a rare 
affection. 

“ But this happy state of things mi destin'd to be 
interrupted. 

“ After all this long absence Adrian returned. 

" He sought for ana ootained an interview witn his 
brother. 

“ It afterwards transpired what took place between 
them on this occasion. Adrian, large and sufficient as his 
annuel income was, had squandered it all, aud had come 
back, not to ask bis brother for assistance, but to en- 
deavour to wrest money from him. 

“ This William Wiuberry refused to permit, and for a 
second time did the brothers part in anger. 

“ About a month after this, Blanche — for that wsj the 
name cf the daughter — disappeared. 

“ She had last been seen walking out in the grounds 
alone, as war her wont, but although the closest search 
was made, not a trace of her could be found. 

“ On one of the occasions, when all hope of finding her 
bad been ahandoued by all but the father, tho berea'cd 
parent set out alone upon his melancholy search. 

“ That night he never returned. 

“ Nor the next, noi the next, and from that time nothing 
timid he heard of either father or daughter. 

“ The only person left in the house besides the domestic* 
cat a young lady, a playmate and companion of Blanohe’a, 
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wbojwill come forward u one of the witnesses *» this dark 
and intricate affair.” 

CHAPTER CCLXXYIII. 

HI WHICH THE COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENCE CROSS- 

EXAMINES THE POLICE-OFFICER, AND ACCU858 DICE 

TURPIN OP THE MURDER. 

" M r lord, and gentlemen of the jury — 

“ I am well aware that my opening speech has already 
exceeded the limit considered usual iu these cases, hut I 
must beg of you to bear in mind that I have used no cir- 
cumlocution, but have confined myself to a bare recital of 
facts. 

“ But much ae I have said, more ?emains to be told. 
Indeed, my speech here naturallv divides itself into two 
portions, each of which hear equally upon the other. 

“ I now come to the part which seems, nevertneleM, 
more intimately acquainted with the matter in hand. 

“ Without saying how or by whom these persons were 
abducted, I will take up the thread of my narrative at the 
point where the charge against the prisoner begins. 

“ In the Birdcage-walk, as that broad road leading 
through St. James’s-park is called, there stands a row of 
mansions. 

“ Not one of yon, perhaps, have failed to see them. 

“ These houses are all well built, commodious resi- 
dences, aud from their desirable position and splendid 
prospect, command a large rent. 

“ But the property has recently deteriorated in value 
from a rather remarkable cause. 

“ One of these houses to which I am alluding incurred 
very many years hack the imputation of being haunted. 

“ Whether the grounds upon which this imputation 
rested were well or ill-founded it is not for me to say, bat 
at all events tho house was shut up and abandoned to rnin 
and decay, for no one could be found to live in it. 

“ From this cause, then, the adjoining property suffered 
abatement in value. 

“ And now, on the twenty-seventh of the past month, 
and close upon midnight, one of the police-officera em- 
ployed at Bow-street, whose name is Pursford, was 
walking along in front of the houses mentioned, when 
his attention - as suddenly arrested by the stealthy and 
mysterious approach of three persons. 

“ Secrecy was evidently desired by them, from the 
manner in which they walked along the street. 

“ Two of these men were attired in ordinary costumes, 
the third was enveloped in a cloak which completely con- 
cealed his form. 

“ Perceiving the suspicious appearance of these persons, 
Pursford, the officer, shrank back into the shadow of the 
houses, and resolved to keep a watch upon their actions. 

“ What was his surprise to see them, after cautiously 
looking round to ascertain whether they were observed, 
cross the road and disappear beneath the projecting 
doorway of the haunted house. 

“ This looked more suspicious than before. 

“ Pursford left his place of concealment, and came to 
the doorway of the haunted house. 

“ It was closed. 

“ The three mysterious individuals had entered it. 

“ Convinced that something was wrong, Pursford, being 
alone, ran off for assistance, end returned about half-an- 
liour afterwards, bringing a strong force with him. 

“ Finding the door fast, they broka it open, and asoesded 
the stairs. 

“ In a room on the second floor they fonnd the body of 
a man weltering m his blood, his head being almost 
shattered by a pistol-ball — the features were so disfigured 
as to make identification by them impossible. 

“ Seeing a door before them, the officers rushed through 
it, aud captured the two men — one iu the gardens, and 
the other in the act of leaping over into St. James’s-park, 
whither the one in the cloak, and doubtless the principsl 
in the crime, had already made his wav. 

“ But in that large space there was little hope of find- 
ing any one, so they gave up the attempt, and contented 
themselves with leaving the house in charge of the police, 
and escorting their two prisoners to Newgate. 

“ And now I must break off to say that on that par- 
ticular night a notorious criminal had concealed himsell 
in the park, all the avenues irom which were guarded, 
while others searched the grounds. 
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“ Suddenly the man who mis on duty at Spring- 
crurdens' gate heard some one approaching, and pounced 
upon him. 

“ The other party oi searchers now came np, aud 
labouring under the idea that he was the person of whom 
they were in quest, they carried him straightway to 
Newgate. 

“ In the vestibule of the prison, however, the mistake 
was discovered. The v had not caught the person they 
thought, but Adrian Winberry, the prisoner at the bar, 
who thereupon indignantly demanded his release, and 
was about to he set free, when the officers arrived, 
bringing the two men they bad captured at the haunted 
house. 

“ Between them and the prisoner at the bar a mutual 
and immediate recognition took place, which will be 
distinctly sworn to by several persons. _ 

“ Afterwards, however, the recognition was disclaimed 
by the prisoners, the one asserting that he knew them 
not, and the others saying that they had made a mistake, 
as the officers themselves had. 

“At any rate, the governor of Nswgate thought fit to 
retain Adrian Winberry a prisoner, and on being brought 
before a magistrate in due course, he, in common with the 
men beside him, was pronounced guilty of murder, and 
sentenced to take his trial in this court, at the bar of 
which he now stands. 

“ Such, my lord, is the case against the prisoner at the 
bar, who stands accused of obtaining a document from bis 
brother, William Winberry, by force, in which the whole 
of bis wealth and estates were made over to him, and also 
of sending down an attorney to bis brother’s house, and 
commissioning him to take possession of the place in bis 
name. 

“ And now, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, I have 
brought to a conclusion the longest address I have ever 
before delivered ; but it ought rather to he termed a state- 
ment of bare facts than an address. 

“ It now remains for me to call snch evidence as will 
substantiate that which I have stated to you, after which 
it will be your province to decide.” 

Mr. Nut tall sat down amidst a slight hum of applause, 
which was immediately stifled by the crier. 

Mr. Nuttal) was quite exhausted, and therefore one of 
his assistants rose to call the witnesses. 

The first witness called was Shockley, the steward. 

It is not requisite to give his evidence in full— it is 
enough to say that he deposed to the main facts in the 
life of William Winherry, and also bow both his master 
and daughter bad been carried off, all which entirely 
agreed with what Mr. Nuttall had stated, so that that 
part of the question was disposed of. 

The next witness called was the police officer. 

“ Abel Pursford ! ” said the crier. 

In obedience to this call, and in an off-hand, every-day 
manner, the police-officer entered the witness-bos. and 
swore to the facts which the counsel for the prosecutiou 
had related. 

The counsel for the defence had not troubled Shockley, 
the steward. Perhaps he felt that there was nctuing to 
be made out of him. 

But as soon as the junior counsel for the prosecution 
had done asking Pursford questions, he was upon his feet 
in a moment. 

Assuming a loud dictatorial manner, he said — 

“Now, Able Pursford, listen to me, if you please.” 

“ Yes, sir." 

“You saw three men enter the haunted house, you say ? 
Now, what sort of looking men were they P” 

“ I could not see very well, because it was dark. They 
were ordinary-looking men, and one wore a long black 
cloak.” 

“ Oh ! ordinarv-looking men, were they P Now. what 
do you mean by ordinary P ” 

“ OnUnarv ? ” 

“ Yes ; A you mean they were just such looking men 
as you would find in London streets at any time P ” 

“Yes, sir; with (he exception of the one in the 
slook.” 

“ Oli ! very good. With the exception of the one 
in the cloak P Now, what wae there not ordinary about 
mm r” 

“The cloak, sir.” 

“ Ok ! and was it a very extraordinary looking oloak t" 


“ Well, no, sil : not verv." 

“ Not very ? Not a very extraordinary locking cloak I 
Just so. Now, it was quite a common-looking cloak, 
I larv ray, and such as any gentleman might ont on 
to kerp aim warm on a cold winter’s night P 

“ Well.- yes, sir, it might.” 

“ 1 thought so. There turns ont to be nothing remark- 
able about it, after all. It wag a little bit heightened by 
your imagination, I dare say. You admit that the three 
men you saw enter were just such ay I might meet in the 
street at any time ? ” 

“ Well, yes, sir.” 

“Exactly,” said the connsel for the defence, looking 
round him with a triumphant air. 

He had certainly achieved a great deal, for he hs^ 
destroyed the identity of the prisoners. Mr. Punfcrd 
could not swear they were the same he Been enter, 
after making such an admission as that. 

“ Stop a moment, Mr. Pursford, I have not done with 
yon yet. After you watched these three men in — by-the- 
by, will yon swear they are the three prisoners at the 
bar ? ’ ’ 

“ Well, eir, I” 

“Will yon swerr the men yon saw enter are the 
prisoners at the bar P Kecollect you are on your oath, and 
perjury is punished heavily, both in this world and the 
next. Can you swear to them ? ” 

“ Not by their looks I can’t, sir.” 

“Of course nbt. Then how else can you swear to 
them P ” 

“ I’ll swear that those two standing this side are the 
same that I captured in the house when I broke into it, 
and that is much the same thing to my thinking.” 

“Oh! hut it isn’t. It’s quite a different affair 
altogether. Will yon swear to the other prisoner ? ” 

“ No, sir, I can't swear to him.” 

“ Very good, then, that is just what I wanted to come 
at ; but stop a moment, I have not done with yon yet. I 
have a question or two more to ask yon Mr. Pursford.” 


CHAPTER CCLXXIX. 

THE COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENCE TRIES TO BOTHER THE 

JURY, AND CHARGES DICK TURPIN WITH THE MURDER 

OF WILLIAM WINBERRY. 

The counsel for the defence inflated his cheeks as he 
spoke, and looked very knowing and pompous, while the 
spectators looked anxiously to see what piece of cleverness 
was going to follow. 

But Pursford, the police-officer, preserved an unruffled 
demeanour. 

It was not the first time he had stood in the witness- 
box, nor was it the first time he had stood the test of a 
cross-examination. 

His coolness seemed to aggravate the counsel slightly, 
for the officer seemed to say by his looks, “ Proceed, 1 am 
quite ready to answer any question you may think proper 
to ask me.” 

“ Now, Mr. Pursford.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ You say yon saw three ordinarv-looking people enter 
the house in Birdcage-walk, to whose identity you do not 
like to positively swear ?” 

“ I have already answered that question. 

“Ob! very good — very good. You have already 
answered that question. Well ; perhaps yon will have 
no objection to answer another. When yon watched 
these persons in, yon went to the door yourself, did 
yon not?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And found it fast P” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then you set out for assistance. Now, how long 
do you think you were away P ” 

“ About balf-an-hour.” 

“Just so; and, during your absence, did yon leave 
any watch uwon the door of this said haunted house ? ” 

“ No, sir* 

“Oh ! you did not leave any watch ? Just take % 
note of that, if you please, gentlemen of the jury. He 
left no watch at the door while he went away. Then, 
Mr. Pursford, it is just possible that some other person* 
might have entered the bouse dmsug his ibseuce, an# 
that those he saw enter might have left it. 
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These words were spoken with great emphasis, arid had 
the effect of attracting the attention of every person in 
court, while the jury nodded their heads, and looked 
preternaturally wise. 

“ Now, Mr. Pursford, said trio counsel for the defence, 
ns he adjusted his gown to his satisfaction, “ when you 
a, /client.”' t broke into the haunted house — I believe I am right in 

“Not at all — not it all. The witness says he cannot saying you broke in ? ” 

« V r positively that, those were the men he saw enter “ Quite right, sir.” 

tk house, though l believe I am right in saying that “Just so, Mr. Pursford— just so! Now, when you 
*uoL is his impression. But this the witness does most broke in you were cn the ground floor of the house, of 
distinctly swear to— the two prisoners at the bar are the course.” 

cuen he captured while endeavouring to escape from the , “ I was, sir, iu the entrance-hall.” 

haunted houset, berefore I cannot help considering these I “ Exactly, as you say, in the entrance-hall. Now, auuu 
question*; unnecessary and irrelevant.” being the case, will you be good enough to inform the 

“ J how before your opinion, my lord/’ Su-id the counsel, ( jury vihat circumstance induced you to go upstairs, be- 
'and will take up my questions at another point, and I j cause it appears to me by mv notes that you found ‘ ho 
trust 1 shall be able, not only to remove the imputation i dead body ou the second floor.” 

KU*lt,from mj innocent client , but fix it upon tha real “ You aro quite right about where we found the dead 

body. It was UDon the second floor.” 


“Really,” interrupted the judge, “ I cannot ste the 
drift of these questions.” 

“ I beg your pardon, my lord,” said the counsel for 
the defence, not abashed in the slightest, for his object 
was to bother the jury, and get them into a kind of fog. 
'' t hag your pardon., my lord, it concerns the identity of 
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“Then what induced yon to go np there, for it ap- 
pears to me that yon did go np, and that direot, too. Be 
good enough to answer that question, Mr. E'ursford.” 

“ Certainly, eir. Before we struck a stroke npon the 
door we all heard the loud report of a pistol.’’ 

“ Who do yon mean by we f Take care, air ; yoa are 
upon yonr oath, reoolleot.” 

** Myself, and the police-officers I had g> t with me." 

" On 1 am I to understand that yon heard the report of 
the pistol yonrself ?” 

" Yes, sir, 1 did hear it.” 

** Very good. Yon sweat that P* 

“ I do.' F 

it That is enough, then ; hearing the report of the pistol 
I suppose, oonpled with the suspioions which had arose 
from -shat yon aaw, removed whatever sornplee yon 
might have had, and yon at once proceeded to demolish 
the door P” 

“ Yon are right, eir ; that was just it.’ ’ 

“ But am I also to understand that ae yon stood out- 
side of the house, and heard the report of a pistol, you 
oould tell preoisely from what portion of the honse the 
sonnd came, and that yon mounted to the seoond-floor 
accordingly." 

“ No, sir.” 

“ How was it, then P" 

“ When we got inside, the first thing we all did was to 
nnmask our lanterns and look about ns. The first thing 
we noticed was the dust on the floor." 

" What made yon notioe snoh a trivial thing as that P 
Gentlemen of the jury, don’t be impatient, I shall get the 
piece of information I am short of direotly.” 

“ The house had been shnt up for a considerable length 
of time,” said the police-officer, in reply to the question 
propounded to him by the counsel for the defenoe, “ and 
the oonseqnenoe was that the duet had accumulated in 
it in the most snrprising quantities, and on the floor of 
the entranoe-hall it lay almost ae thickly aB snow." 

“ Oh 1 indeed, very singular, but if it lay as thiokly as 
snow, I presume it was of rather a different look.” 

“ It resembled snow in this respeot — it left the dis- 
tinot impression of every foot that trod upon it.” 

“ Oh 1 did it,’’ 

" Yes, and upon looking down on the ground we saw 
by the aid of the light which the lantern afforded us, 
that there were the impressions of very many feet, and 
we at once followed them." 

" Then, I snppoBe it was these footprints in the duet 
that conducted yon so quickly to the seoond floor P” 

“ It was, sir; and not only that, we could smell the 
gunpowder, and hear the rapid tramping of footsteps, 
as of persons attempting to escape." 

“And then, acoording to the evidence you have given, 
yon entered the room and found the dead body of a man, 
And yon oaptnred two men escaping from the premises." 

" That is right, eir.” 

“And did yon look at the faoes of the men you 
oaptnred P” 

“I did.” 

“ When and where t” 

“ At the time of oapture and at the time I gave them 
into onetody of Mr. Cawthorn, in the vestibule of New- 
gate." 

“ And now, looking as the two men at the bar, are you 
prepared to ewear that they are the two jon oaptnred P” 

“ I am, eir, quite ready.” 

“ Whioh are the two P” 

‘ Those standing nearest me.’’ 

ThU waa conclusive, and the aonnsel for the defenoe 
oould say nothing to it. 

And now several persons in the oonrt witnessed Mr. 
Kersey and Mr. Nuttall sending mysterious little 
billets one to another, and at the end Mr. Nuttall said, 
addressing the judge : 

“ My lord, I am instructed by the attorney for the 
prosecution to ask this witnef j one or two more ques- 
tions of very great importance, whioh will serve to 
throw eoneiderable light npon the question of the 
identity of the prisoners.” 

The judge bowed his head aeeontingly, and amid a 
general curiosity, Mr. Nuttall asked Pursford, the offi- 
oer, the following questions, to whioh he replied readily 
enough. 

“ When yon arrived at Newgate with the two prisoners 


was not something of rather an unusual character tak- 



“ Be good enough to explain, as briefly as yon eon, 
what was taking place.” 

“ Mr. Cawthorn, the governor, and several turnkeys, 
and other persons were in the vestibule all engaged in 
talking about something very excitedly, and the sub- 
ject of the conversation was Mr. Adrian Winberry, the 
prisoner at the bar, who was t here a prisoner.” 

“Just so. Now yon are quite ready to swear yon make 
no mistake. Ie it the same who now stands attbe bar p” 
“It is, sir.” 

“ Well, now, something else took place, did there not e ‘ 
“ Yes, sir,” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ The moment the two prisoners caught sight qi Adrian 
Winberry, they uttered ejaoulations of recognition.” 
‘■And did Adrian Winberry recognise thev in return ?” 
“ I oannot swear so positively to thri, but it is my 
belief he did, for he started and looked extremely vexed 
when the two prisoners said they kaew him.” 

“ That is sufficient; There w.-/e several others pre- 
sent who notioed the recognition P” 

“ Oh t yes, eir,” 

“And are you prepared to ewear that the prisoner at 
the bar, Adrian Winberry, is the same perron that jou 
found in custody in the vestibule of Newgate upon the 
occasion in question t" 

“ I am, Bir.” 

Mr. Nuttall sat down. 

But the oonnsel for the defence was on his legs again 
instantly. 

“ Now, Mr. Pursford, attend to me. It appears you 
have a tolerably good recollection of what took place in 
the vestibule of the prison ?” 

“ 1 recolleot all the circumstances quite well.” 

“ Then did it not transpire tiiat Mr, Adrian Winberry 
had been taken prisoner by mistake P” 

“ Yes, sir. They had taken him under the idea that 
he was another person.” 

“ And pray who was the other person they mistook him 
for, Mr. Pursford P” 

“ Dick Turpin.” 

“ Diok Turpin, the highwayman ?” 

“ The very seme, sir.” 

“Now, gentlemen of the jury,” said the oonnsel for 
the defenoe. “Now, gentlemen, I have arrived at the 
point of which I spoke. Please to bear in mind that 
this witness distinctly swears that my client, Mr. 
Adrian Winberry, was taken prisoner in mistake for 
Diok Turpin, the highwaymau. 

CHAPTER CCLXXK. 

THE MYSTERIOUS LADY REVEALS HERSELF, AND HER 
BEAUTY CAUSES HER TO BE A POPULAR FAVOURITE. 
Now, if the truth must be told, the jury themselves did 
not see anything in this to make snoh a rumpus about ; 
but they said nothing, and waited in dignified silenoe 
to hear the rest. 

More imposingly than before did the counsel for the 
defenoe arrange his robes and settle his imnmeulate 
peruke npon his head. 

“ Mr. Pnrsford, have you ever seen Diok Turpin, 
the highwayman P” 

“ Yes, sir, onoe,’’ 

“ Only once P” 

“ That is all, sir.’’ 

“ Should you know him If you saw him again P” 

“ I think I should. Onoe seeing a person is generally 
enough for me.” 

“ I have no doubt. That, of course, is a part of 
your profession. Well, will you swear that the parson 
in the cloak was not Diok Turpin 5 ” 

“ Whioh person, sirP” 

“The person who was enveloped in a dock, and 
aooompanied by two others, you saw oross the road 
and enter the haunted house, ’ 

Mr. Pursford hesitated. 

The counsellor saw it, and the question was re. 
pealed in a louder and more emphatic tone of voice. 
“ I won’t ewear that is was not-. — ” 

“ There 1 The witness- won’t iwear that the man in tin 
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jfa*i «H not Dick Turpin, from which 1 think the in- Her beauty, too, wa of that kind whioh nerer huh i to 
fcreuc* is clear, that this v fllain ons highwayman, who hae win the human heart, and stoat lU warmeet ByinpathiM, 
.11 FmZ’nd ™ with his crimes, is the iutfaor of Her beauty was of that hold attractive character 
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»*de all England ring with hi s crimes, is the author of * Her beauty was of that bold attractive character 
this murder ! ” which some so much admire. 

This announcement, uttered as it was with matrons. One expression was ever on her countenance, and SO 
vehemence, took the court sy surpri**, plain a one that no one could mistake it. 

Dick Turpin, howeve, , was the one who tu ft. most That expression was pure, candid, tmthfn. mnoccnoe. 
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MtoundecL Her features were small and somewhat Madouna-lir® 

Never in all his life had he felt such an inclination to to their general configuration, especially when «he ra 
knock any one down as he did to knock down the counsel pensive. 

for the defence. Her forehead was broad, but not particularly high still 

Knowing all the eircumstances fresn first to last, of high enough for the peculiar style of beauty, 
course the reader is well aware hew utterly groundless No Parian marble could have vied in whiteness with it, 
was this charge which the counsel brought against him. and the contrast between it snd her dark — almost Llaoii 
Nothing hut the thought of the svrv.ee he should be hair, which was parted smoothly upon it— made that 
able to render the mysterious lady and Blanche, whom he whiteness all the mere apparent. 

had never seen, oould have kept him back Upon finding herself in so conspicuous a position, and 


As it was, however, he remained immovable. 


with so many eyes fixed upon her, a flush of colour 


“ My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, I proclaim my mounted np into her cheeks, and remained there, en- 
elient to be perfectly innocent of the crime wherewith be haneing in a very great degree her wondrous loveliness, 
is charged, and Dick Turpin, the highwayman, guilty of Mr .Nuttall considerately paused a few moments before 
it.” questioning her, in order that she might recover her com« 

Hearing this, Mr, Pursford was shout to step out of the posure somewhat, and be able to reply to him with dear- 
witness box, but Mr. Nuttall, with a wave cf his hsnd, ness and precision, 
stopped him. At length he spoke. 

“ You seemed to break off to what you were going to “ Your name is Mand Gouldman, I believe t ” 
say just now, is it not so ? ” She inclined her head. 

“Yes sir." “ That answer is not deemed sufficient. You must be 

“ Finish your sentence, then, if yon please." good enough to reply in words.” 

“ I intended to eav, that, though I conld not swear that “ It is, sir.” 
it was not Dick Turpin I saw with the two men cross the “ That will do. Will yon be good enough to relate 


“You seemed to breaa off to what you were going to 
say just now, is it not so P ” 

“Yes sir.” 

“ Finish your sentence, then, if yon please." 

“ I intended to say, that, though I conld not swear that 
it was not Dick Turpin I sow with the two men cross the 


road and enter the haunted house, yet I did not for a what you know as touching this case now under investiga- 


moment think it was him.” 

“ Oh ! very good, that wilt 
“ May I stand down ? ” 


tiro ? ” 

She began thus. 

Her voice at. first was low and almost inaudible, but as 


“ Yes, provided my learmjd brother does mot want to sis proceeded she gathered confidence, and Bpoke in a 
ask you any more questions.” I louder tone. 

“ No, there is nothing more,” said the counsel for the But so desirous was t«sry one to hear every word that 
defence. came from her lips, that th rilenoe of the grave prevailed 

“ Mr. Pursford,” said Mr. Nuttall, struck with a sudden in the crowded court, 
thought, and preventing the officer accomplishing his “ I ain distantly related to the family of the Winberry* 
escispefrom the witness-box, which he seemed very desirous Between Blanche Wiuberry and myself there has always 
to do, “You can go now, hut, in all probability, I shall existed a strong attachment — it dates from our infancy, 
want to call yon again at another stage of the proceed- We are not, strictly speaking, consins, bnt from our inti- 
mgs.” maey we have assumed that title.” 

With this injunction, Pursford was allowed to take hie “ Does this hear upon the case ? ” asked the judge, look- 
departure. ing towards Mr. Nuttall. 

“ So far there was very little elucidated, though all that “ It does, my lord. But should you prefer the '.fitness 
they had heard served but to stimulate the deBire they felt to tell her story in her own way, or shall I elicit the testi- 


With this injunction, Pursford was allowed to take hie “ Does this bear upon the case ? ” asked the judge, look- 
departure. ing towards Mr. Nuttall. 

“ So far there was very little elucidated, though all that “ It does, my lord. But should you prefer the '.fitness 

they had heard served but to stimulate the deBire they felt to tell her story in her own way, or shall I elicit the testi- 

to hear the sequel. mony I require from her by questions ? ” 

After Pursford several more witnesses . ere called, who “ By questions, I think. ; 

did no more than corroborate what he had said, but it is “Very good, my lord. I have no doubt it will save 

not worth while to give all in detail, since it would be time.” Then, looking at Maud Gouldman, he said— • 
nothing but a recapitulation of what has gone before. “ From your infancy you have resided with the deceased 

We pass on, Mr. Winberry, have you not ?” 

Maud Gouldman ! ” said Sir, NuttaU’s assistant “ I have. I was an orphan, and he adopted me.” 

The name was repeated by the crier. “Will yon be good enough to lock towards the prison*™ 

Dick Turpin locked up when he heard this name pro- at the bar ?’’ 


nonneed, curious in the extreme to know who would 
respond to it, though he moie than half suspected who it 
was. 

Nor were his anticipations wrong. 

The mysterious lady, in whom Dick felt so much interest, 
was ushered into the witness-box. 

Shi commanded the instant and universal attention of 
the whole court. 


The witness turned her eyes in that direction. 

“ Do you know either of them— I nvun, have joa tssa 
either of them before ? " 

“ I have sir.” 

Which one ? ” 

“ Mr. Adrian Winberry.” 

“ Point him out to the wort.” 

“ He is the one standing •urthest from me. The dark 


She was attired a a she had teen during the whole of | one with the white forehead.” 


the time Dick Turpin had known her— that is to say, in 
deep black. 


e dazzling fairness of her m-oaster skin was dU- oaticn. 


This was so prominent and die tingnis'ing afeatoe 
that there could be no doabt vrhntever at*it the identifi- 


played to the utmost advantage by it ; and her extreme “ When ha 

beauty drew many a sigh of envy from those females who “ Only one 

were in the court, snd manv a sigh of admiration from those “And whe 

of the opposite sex. “ About sit 

Judge snd jurymen alike turned round and gazed upon “ What wa 

her while they prepared themselves to listen to what she * It was at 

was about to say with more than ordinary attention. “Yon men. 

Such ie the influence which personal beauty will always Hampstead.” 
;to dune “Yes sir.” 


“ When have you seen him t " 

“ Only once.” 

“ And when was that F ” 

“ About six weeks ago.” 

“ What was the occasion t r 
IJ It was at the Hall.” 

“Yon menn the residence ot Mr. William 
ampstead.” 


From where he stood Dick had an usoellent view of I “ U nder what circumstances did yor see him t ” 
kpy j *• 1 was in the library with Blanche and herfether, wb*B 

He cad seen uer very many times during their brief j he servant announced Mr. Adrian Winberry.” 
ioqnaintanceahip, and under many aspeots. 4 Cocthine, please.’ 

In all she had looked exiretnely beautiful, i Mr. Winherry desired ns both to leave Jt* rerun, gayiUff 
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as to lid ao, that to did not wiih a* to tak« any norico of 
him." 

“ What then F “ 

“We obeyed— that i», Blanche and mysslfr ^V'A , to 
*ro ae the hall, we eneocsteeed him.” 

“Mr Adrian Winberry P” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did he speak P” 

“ No, he merely bowed and passed OB." 

" But you saw him very plainly f ” 

“ Oh I yes, be had bis hat off as he haa bow. and I 
noticed the difference in colour in the upper and lower 
parts of his face.” 

“ So yon can swear to his identity unhesitatingly."" 

" I can sir.” 

“ That point, then, I prerume is settled. Can yon tell 
what took place between the brothers at the. meeting 
ipoken of ? ” 

“ I was not present, but, after he had gone, I returned 
with Blanche to the library, where we found her father 
mnch agitated. His daughter, of whom he was extremely 
— doatingly fond, questioned him closely respecting his 
agitation, and tried her best to soothe him, when he told 
her, in my presence, that his brother had squandered away 
the income left him by his father, and had endeavoured to 
compel him to advance him money, which he refused to 
do. High words rose between them, and he sai d that he 
bad forbidden him ever to enter his doors again.” 


CHAPTER COLXXXI, 

KAVB WOULDMAN'S EVIDENCE PB0VE8 TO BB VEST 
IMPORTANT INDEED. 

It is questionable whether there could have been found in 
the whole court a single person who did not implioitly 
believe every word which Maud Gouldman uttered. 

All, save one, bent upon her looks of approval and ad- 
miration. 

That one was Adrian Winberry. 

With folded arms and lowering brows, be stood at the 
bar and scowled at her. 

No stranger was he to those effects by which the 
human heart is swayed, and he saw with execration the 
feeling of favour with which this witness was received. 

He knew how fearfully every word she uttered would 
militate against him, and how hopeless would be the 
attempt to disprove a single one of her statements. 

But, like a straw upon the surface of the water, he had 
no control over himself, bnt was forced to drift with the 
tide. 

Mr. Nuttall made another pause, affecting to he search- 
ing for aomething among his papers, in order that Maud 
should quite recover herself, and not lose her presence of 
mind and say something which would at all tend to throw 
discredit upon her evidence. 

"Now what is the next event which happened in con- 
nexion with the present matter P Did you see Adrian 
W inberry again ? ” 

“ No, sir ; he did not come near, and Blanche’s father 
particularly requested ns never to mention his name to 
bim, because be wished to forget that he had so unworthy 
a brother in existence." 

“ Those were his words, I presume ? " 

“ Yes, sir; as nearly as I can remember them." 

" Just so ; and now what happened next p ” 

" It was about a month after the visit of Adrian to the 
ball that Blanche went out to walk in the groands in the 
evening, as she was frequently in the habit of doing.” 

" Alone P ” 

"Yes, sir.” 

“ Did you see her go ? ” 

“Yes; she kissed me before she went, and I stood St 
one of the windows and watched her across the lawn.” 

“ What time was that P ” 

" I do not remember wactly, but it tome 
able time before sunset.” 

" What then ? ” 

“ I have never seen her since that time. ’ 

“ Then, I understand you to say ‘hat she walbsd out 
alone in the manner you hivs ^scribed -ad M W returned 
tgain.” 

j Yes, air, that is it ” 

“Now oortinoe. if you please. 


“ When it grew dwk her father nquired for her, and 
then it was discovered that she had not omm back from 
tor walk. Her father, whoev affection for her knew .m 
bound*, got terribly anxious and alarmed, bnt ruspecring 
■0 ill, 1 went out ith him in search of her." 

“ And that search was .-‘wultlesa t ” 

“Quite; not a trace of her could we End ife returned 
to inquire whether she bad come back, and were replied 
to in the negative. It was then quite dark, and its all 
grew frightened. Her father, accompanied by the men- 
servants on the estate, and provided with lanterns, set ont 
again in search of her, bidding me keep the bouse. They 
returned some hours afterwards, tired ont, and unable to 
find the least trace of the object whioh they sought.” 

“ And she was not found, you say ? ” 

“ Never ! The neighbours all — for they knew and loved 
her — joined with her father in tto search for many days 
ensuing, but at last all except her father gave it up in 
despair. He, however, continued it alone, being all the 
time distracted with grief for the loss of his daughter, 
whom he loved more than he loved his own life.” 

Upon reaching this point in her evidence, Mand broke 
down. 

More than once she had stifled the sobs which rose np 
in her throat, and restrained the tears which were ready 
to gush from her eyes. 

But at length she found she could do so no longer. 

Her emotion could no longer be subdued, and she wept 
bitterly. 

There rere many moist eyes in the court, for the 
simple, clear, and truthlike manner in which she had 
given her evidence touched the hearts of all, and even the 
stern judge, undeT the pretence of wiping the perspiration 
from his forehead, wiped a tear from the corner of his 
eye. 

A chair was called for and placed in the witness-box 
for her to sit down upon. 

A glass of water was brought for her to drink. 

Indeed, all seemed to vie with each other in offering 
her attentions. 

But after a brief pause, during which she composed 
herself, she rose to her feet to show that she was ready 
for her examination to continne. 

" Would you like a longer rest P” asked Mr. Nuttall, 
kindly. 

“ No, sir, I thank yon ; I do not wish to waste the rime 
of those present; I am quite ready, if you will resume 
your questions.” 

“ Very well, then ; I will do so, and as briefly as I can, 
in order to release you from your unpleasant situa- 
tion.” 

Maud bowed. 

“ You were speaking of Mr. Winberry ?” 

“Yes; I said that though his friends and neighbours 
gave up the search in despair, he did not, but continued 
it himself.” 

“ Did he go alone P ” 

“ Not at first ; he took the servants with him, butia a 
little while he tired them completely out. At for himself, 
he seemed unconscious of fatigue, and rather than re- 
linquish the search, continued it himself alone and un- 
aided.” 

“ For how long did he continne it P” 

“ Only a few days. Like Blanche, to went out and 
never returned.” 

“ How strange.” 

“ Very strange. I was then tbs only one left at the hall 
with the exception of the domestics, and wtot. to do I 
knew not." 

“ What did yon do eventually P ” 

“ I asked for advice, and was referred to Mr. Win- 
berry’s solraitor, Mr. John Kersey, who came down to 
the Hall, and to whom I related all the particulars). ” 

“Just so; then that, I presume, is sufficient so far. 
Now, be good enough to tell me what followed.” 

“ By Mr. Kersey’s advice I came up to London to his 
house. He then took me to view the body of a man who 
bad been found murdered in a bona* in the B : *dcags- 
walk." 

“ Well,” 

“The features were much disfigured — obliterated I 
might vay — but I recognised him instantly." 

“And who was it i " 

“ Blanche's fotto£” 
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k strange sound in the crowded eowt followed this 

s> aounoement. 

Everybody expected the reply which would be given to 
the question, and the moment the simple words, 
“Binoche's father,” were ottered, every one in court drew 
is hie breath involuntarily, and it was this simultaneous 
inhalation of breath into so many lunge, which produced 
the strange soond we have meewonea. 

United, the: formed a kind of gasping sob. 

But Mr. Nuttall, after waiting a moment for this reply 
to have its foil effect, resumed his interrogation. 

" Tou are quite certain that yon were not mistakes in 
the identity of the dead body t" 

" Quite sure.” 

"It was he whom you had known in life as Mr. William 
Winberry ? ” 

“ It we;i.” 

M But if the features were, as you say, almost obliterated, 
how is it you can he so positive with regard to his identifi- 
cation P ” 

“ I went by his general appearance to some extent, and 
besides, I was shows the clothes, which I could swear to 
as being those worn by him when I last saw him.” 

“ A ad was *here anything more to assist you in this 
identification ? ” 

“ Yes, something which put it beyond all reasonable 
doubt.” 

“ Will vou tell ns what it is ? " 

“Mr. William WinbeiTy was slightly lame in his left 
foot, and was in the habit of walking with a stick. The 
lameness we 3 caused by a heavy weight once falling upon 
his foot and almost crushing it. I believe some of the 
bones were crushed, but at any rate it left the upper part 
of ais foot a purplish -black. The accident happened 
when 1 was a little child, though I remember it perfectly 
well, and have seen his foot as 1 have described it to you 
a thousand times.” 

“ And did the left foot of this dead body exhibit the 
appearance which yon have just described ? ” 

“ It did.” 

“ l >ic therefore yon dismissed all doubts from your 
mind p ” 

“ I did.” 

“And when did you see this body ?" 

“ This morning, juBt- before the commencement of the 
trial.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ In an adjoining 1 >on, " 

“ My lord, said Mr. Nnttall, “I have done with this 
witness for the present. The evidence she has given, yon 
cannot tail to see, is most important. In my humble 
judgment there should be a pause made in the proceedings 
here, in order that the jury may have an opportunity of 
inspecting the body of the deceased, and ascertaining 
whether it presents the appearance she has described. 
Of course, 1 say this without prejudice to my learned 
brotht r for the defence, who may wish to cross-examine 
Hiss Maud Gouldman.” 

The defending counsel rose up— 

“ I have no questions ’I w isb to ask Miss Maud 
Gouldman. I would not be guilty of the rudeness of 
insinuating that she has misstated or perverted any 
fact.” 

This sentiment, concurring so well as it did with the 
opinion of the mass of spectators who thronged the court, 
produced a loud demonstration of applause, which no one 
attempted to check. 

The counsel for the defence eat down with a smile on 
his face. 

A politic ma was that counsel for the defence- 

He knew well enough that he Bhared in the odium 
which hnng over his client. 

He knew that the popular feeling was againBt him. 

He knew the unfavourable nature of the eompans on 
which would be instituted Moreen Adrian Winberry 
and Maud Gouldman. 

To have asked a single question — U, have maot the 
least attempt to tLrow discredit cm her tests moo v— 
would only have increased the public dislike. 

But his object waa to win for himself and tear hie chant 
as much suffrage and *vm petty as pooriMe, mA that 
abject was gained. 

7 the refusal to oross-ex&imiie, and bg th« *tfc» rauo- 
*f that sentiment, he bad ingratiated him M mom 


he oould possibly have done by any other means, and he 
can am bnt be admired for the taot and management with 
which he had successfully achieved his end. 

And though his cause appeared so hopelesb, vet fas by 
no means despaired of gaining the acquittal o* hss .vent, 
Adrian Winberry. 


CHAPTER COt XXXI I. 

TH« COUNSEL FOR THE PROSECUTION HAKES AM A /VIAL 

TO THE JUDGE FOR PROTECTION FOR HIS WITNESS, 

WHICH IS REFUSED HIM. 

The suggestion made by Mr. Nnttall to the effect that 
there should be a temporary suspension of the proceedings 
while the jury went to view the body, was immediately 
acted upon. 

The corpse of the deceased Mr. William Winberry had 
been removed to the Sessions-house, Old Bailey, and 
placed in one of the ante-rooms adjoining the court. 

Mr. Kersey was aware of this, and though ha would 
fain have spared Maud Gouldman the additional horror 
of gazing upon the disfigured corpse, still the sacred cause 
of justice rendered it imperatively necessary. 

Nerving horself, then, as well as she was able, to bear 
the revolting sight, shwhad, as she had stated in her evi- 
dence, entered the room and identified the body of the 
murdered man. 

As at on as the jury had left their seats, Mr. Kersey 
made his way towards the witness-box, and, taking Maud 
by the hand, led her to an obscure seat. 

The prisoners, too, were allowed to sit down, while in 
the body of the court there arose that hum and murmur 
which ever takes place upon suob occasions. 

All was confusion. 

The jury, however, were not long absent. 

They were satisfied with one glance at the ghastly and 
horrible form. 

Then they turned away sickened and disgusted. 

The foot, however, was shown to them, and its appear, 
anot entirely corresponded with the description which the 
fair witness had given of it. 

Moreover, one of the jurymen, who by profession hap- 
pened to he a surgeon, gave it to he his deliberate opinion 
that wLat they saw had been caused by a weight falling 
upon it and crushing it. 

This, then, was satisfactory in the extreme, so far as the 
identification of the body went, and this also established 
the oonneoting link between the two divisions of the 
counsel for the prosecution’s address. 

They then all returned to the court, and took their 
seats. 

Silence was restored. 

Mr. Kersey was next placed in the witness-box. 

The facts he swore to were unimportant, but still cor- 
roborative of what had been stated in connexion with 
him. 

The counsel for the defenoe was asked whether he 
wished to put any questions to this witness, and be replied 
in the negative. 

Then there was a pan®*. 

The judge spoke. 

“ Is this the ease for the prosecution P" 

Mr. Nnttall rose. 

There was something he wished to say, but he did wot 
know how to give it utterance. 

“ It is, and it is not, my lord.” 

“ What do you moan P ” 

“ This, my lord, if you 00 nsider the evidence we have 
adduced sufficiently conclusive to substantiate 'he oharge 
against t’oe prisoners at the bar, the case is ended : but if 
v «u Bhould be of a contrary opinion, and think the evi. 
deuce not sufficient to Bupport the aoensation, we have 
another witness to call." 

“ This is something very extraordinary. I am not in a 
position to express an opinion. I should be taking tbs 
function out of the bands of the jury- Why not call this 
witness at once r" 

“My lord, I wish sincerely that 1 couiu, because the 
evidence that he would give would be so -.moil to the 
point, and so terribly conclusive, inasmuch ar be was 
positively a spectator of the murder of whiob the three 
prisoners at the bai stand accused.” 

This announcement, which Mr. NaUali uttered m a 
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toed, clear, and distinct v ■see- ereeted a profound #su- 
sation in the ooarh 

The counsel for the defence looked doub' ml and mooos, 
though he was on the watch to la? hold of an) iar-ra- 
eter.ee that might take place. 

But as for the three prisoners, they wen the must 
affected by this speech 

It was easy to see that the sell-poseeeeion wired they 
bad hitherto preserved forsook them, and Miir Win- 
berry, turning ghastly pale, grasped the front <rf the dock 
with a nervous grip 

Who was this witness t he -.eked Limseh 
Who was in that foot-forsaken place at the etrne tine 
M he was. 

What invisible eye had witnesfed the fori murder f 
These were the questions which succeeded each other 
with lightning rapidity in Adrian’s mind. 

But all those questions, terribly and vitally important 
as they were, were unanswerable 

With straining eyes and bated breath, he glared at the 
counsel for the prosecution, anxious to catch the next 
words which came from Lis lips. 

“ This, then,” said the judge, “ is an all-important 
sud indispensable witness. Why do you hesitate to call 
him ? ” 

"My lord, there are cogent reasons for it. Chance 
alone — Providence — call it what you will, caused hie 
presence in the haunted house when the murder was 
committed. But he was there, and an unsuspected 
witness of the murder which was perpetrated.” 

“ Then why did he not come forward on the inqaast ? 
This conduct, you will find, will have the effect of throwing 
discredit on his evidence.” 

“ I trust it will not, my lord, when you hear the reason 
of his non-appearance.” 

“ What is that reason P” 

“ Personal danger.” 

“ Personal danger ! ” repeated the judge, in accents of 
the utmost surprise. Believe me, I am curiouB in the 
extreme to know what personal danger a witness can 
incur in coming into court to give his evidence.” 

“ My lord, he does incur very great personal danger. 
It was hoped that he would be spared the necessity of 
coming forward. That hope, however, which wea a frail 
one, has turned out fallacious.” 

“ Be good enough to come to the point, brother 
Nuttall.' 

“ I will, my lord. Do yon think that the personal 
attendance of this witness conld be avoided P ” 

" Certainly not.” 

“ I am sorry to hear you say as much, my lord. I 
thought if he put dowD in writing what he had seen, 
and swore to it before witnesses, that the reading of such 
a document world enable yon to dispense with bis appear- 
snee.” 

“ It might under some conditions, perhaps, but 
decidedly not where sc grave a charge oa the present 
is at stake. It would ne most prejudicial to admit 
written evidence of such a kind.” 

“ I am in duty bound to bow to your decision, tnv lord.” 
“ What is the nature of the personal danger which the 
witness will incur by stepping into the witness-box P ” 

“ Capture by the police, my lord.” 

“Ahem. That is awkward. Why a he liabls to 
saprnre p ” 

“ Ee is liable to a charge of felony.” 

“ Oh ! fiXIeed/ 

“ That is precisely the ease, tuy lord ; or rather, to 
have it in full, thus. The witness of whom I speak, being 
pursued by the police, took refuge from them in the 
haunted houfe, which has to-day so frequently been made 
mention of. While hiding there he saw the three prisoners 
enter, ami also saw the murder committed. Then, as 
Pursford, the officer, has related, he broke in ; and this 
witness was again compelled to fly for his life, and only 
escaped capture by making his way over the honBetops, 
to the imminent hazard of his life.” 

The judge glared at Mr. Nuttall while he made this 
statement, and, not knowing what else to say, ottered 
his former ejaculation of— 

“ Oh ! indeed.” 

Mr. Nuttall held up a small folded paper. 

" I have here," he said, “ in writing, and sworn to in 
the preaenoe of two witnesses, an xooount of what the 


person witnessed, to whom I have alluded j nod M k 
cannot make his sppearance without exposing himself to 
the certain risk of capture, I think your lordship would 
not be doing wrong in permitting this document to bt 
read as evidence.” 

Before the judge conld reply, tt>» ananas ror She deforce 
rose to his feet. 

“ Pardon me, my lord, one moment,” he said. I have 
not spoken before, because I wished to see how far my 
learned friend for the prosecution would go in thie matter. 
Surely, my lord, you will not do my client — of whose 
periect ana entire innocence I feel convinced— I say yon 
will not do him such an injustice, nor establish in this 
■court so dangerous a precedent, as to receive the written 
evidence of a witness who dares not come forward. Th* 
mischief that would hereafter ensue is incalculable.” 

“ 1 beg your pardon,” said the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, “ the witness of whom I speak does dare to come 
forward j but, as he perils his liberty by doing so, it was 
wished to try whether it cannot be dispensed with. My 
lord, 1 wail .or your decision,” 

“ Has this man been guilty of many serious crimes ? ” 

“ He has not been tried sud found guilty of any, though 
several have been laid to Ms charge.” 

“ Is there a warrant out against him authorizing his 
apprehension ? ” 

“ I believe so, my lord.” 

“ It appears to me that the evidence you say it lies in 
his powvi to give is indispensable, and such as no other 
person can give ? " 

“ JuBt so, my lord.” 

“ It ie very awkward.” 

“ My lord, I have yet another proposition to make to 
yon. If this document cannot he received as evide- ee, 
would you throw the shield of your protection round this 
witness, and prevent his capture ? ” 

“ I fear I have no power. My jurisdiction is oonfined 
within the four walls of this court. 

“ But, my lord, if this mau comes here voluntarily in 
the cause of justice, and at the peril of his own liberty, 
surely, I should think, he ought to be protected.” 

“ You say be will come forward ? " 

“ Yes, my lord ; he is in the court at the present 
moment awaiting your decision.” 

There w as a visible commotion all over the court, eaused 
by each person looking earnestly and eagerly into the few 
of his neighbour. 

Dick did not shrink back and strive to avoid detection 
Such a course would, he knew, immediately ensure detec- 
tion, so he assumed as much curiosity as those who hap- 
pened to be standing near him, and who returned his gas® 
without Buspecting him to be the person alluded to 
“ My decision is this,” said the judge. “ If the witness 
chooses to come forward and give his testimony, it will be 
entirely at his own risk — 1 am powerless to protect him. 
Still, should he he captured here, the circumstances under 
which the capture took place will doubtless have th# effect 
of mitigating the rigour of his punishment.” 

Mr. Nuttall shook hie head. 

“That is poor encouragement, Still, I cannot help 
your decision. Of its justice I do not say a word. Th# 
witnosi is here, and has overheard all that Las passed. If 
he likes tc step into the witness-box he can. If he does, 
the punishment of the guilty must follow, and it appear# 
to me his capture also. The risk is tc be run. He can 
come forward or not, just as he may think proper. Only 
i Chink he ought to he warned what will be the result.” 

“ If a warrant is out against him,’* said the judge, “ I 
cannot interpose between him and the officers of justice." 

CHAPTER CCLSXXIU. 

DICK TURPIN, AT ALL RISKS, ENTERS TEE WITNESS' 
BOX, AND IS RECOGNISED BT MR. WRIGGLES. 

A strange hnshed silence followed this deoision, which 
was enunciated in a low tone, yet aith extreme dis- 
tinctness. 

It will be seen that this last speech of Mr. Nnttall’s 
was intended entirely for the edification of .Dick Turpin, 
so that hi Bhould not come forward in ignorance of 
what would he the coneequenoe. 

There was little very tempting in it, and Dick asked 
himself the question whether he should be justifind in 
throwing away his life-for it would be doing nothing less 
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for ena chief good of some one he had never seen — 
nameiy, Blanche Winberry, 

His eye* roamed ronnd the court after the counsel 
bad spoken, and they rested upon the countenance of 
Maud Gouldman. 

That decided him. 

She did not perceive his glance her attention eras 
rivetted upon the judge and Mr. Nuttall. 

Bnt that one glanoe decided Dick 

Drawing his oloak dose up to his chin, he moved 
a~ide those who were before him, and strode in a direct 
line towards the witness-box 

The movement of this one cloaked figure from among 
the mass attracted immediate attention. 

All eyes were fixed upon it. 

Those who could not see so well rose up and craned 
their necks over the heads of those who Bat before 
them. 

A lane was opened. 

Every one stood aside. 

Seeing this, Dick availed himself of it to make all 
speed possible, and then, not without a strange flutter- 
ing at his heart, which he tried in vain to subdue, he 
stood vithin the witness-box. 

He held bis hat in his hand. 

The lower part of his face, however, was covered with 
hiB cloak. 

A faint cry came from the lips of Maud Gouldman as 
she saw him, and she said : 

“No, no, it must not be — the sacrifice is too great.” 

"Nay,” replied Dick, “ I am here.” 

The full, rich tonee of bis voice penetrated like music 
into the utmost recesses of the court. 

The ouriosity of all persons received a fresh addition, 
and no smali degree of attention was direoted to Maud, 
who, covering her face with her haudkarohief, shrunk 
back from the public scrutiny. 

It would be hard to say who looked at Diok with the 
greatest amount of eagernesB. 

Adrian Winberry glared at the oloaked and unre- 
vealed character which was to utter such oonolusivs 
and condemnatory evidence against him. 

The judge wee the first to recover himself. 

Looking at Mr. Nuttall, he said : 

“ Is inis the witness of whom you spoke ?” 

“ It is, my lord. Yon see, despite the warning words 
I nttered for his special behoof, he has, of his own free 
will, made his way into the witness-box. He knows 
the penalty of what he has done, but he is there to far- 
ther the ends of justioe, and take the responsibility of 
his own actions.” 

“ Then,” said the judge, with some degree of fervour, 
“be he whom he may, such behaviour is in the highest 
degree praiseworthy and commendable.” 

Dick bowed deeply in reply to this complimentary 
speech. 

“ Let the witness revea.' himself,” added the judge. 

“One moment, my lord,” said Mr. Nuttall. “ Ere it 
be too late, let me make a last appeal, that as lie has 
come forward in the manner you have seen, you will 
soreen him from the consequences.” 

“ I have already said it does not lie within my power. 
If it did, I should only be too glad to act in the manner 
you reejnest.” 

“ There is no resource, then. Witness, are you will- 
ing to reveal yourself P” 

Diok made no reply by wordB. 

He released his cloak, which he held around him with 
one hand only, and it fell flutteringly to his feet. 

He drew himself proudly up to his full height, and 
stood exposed to the gaze of all. 

Bat there was no sudden cry of recognition, as he had 
more than half suspected. 

The book was handed to him, and the customary oath 
proposed. 

It was taken. 

Then was propounded tha first and vitaliy-important 
question 

“ What is your name f” 

A breathless silence followed the nttefanoe of this 
query. 

A silence that was positively painful. 

Diok once more glebed around him. 

Then he said, quietly : 
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“ John Palmer.” 

Scarcely had the words passed his lips, than a man 
near the door of the court gesticulated furiously, and 
oried : 

“ Fake — false ! A thousand pounds reward ! I claim 
It ! False — false ! That is not John Palmer, but Diak 
Turpin, the highwayman! Seize him ! seize him !” 

The scene of contusion that now ensued is perfectly 
indescribable. 

As if by magic the interior of the court was converted 
into Bedlam. 

For a long time all attempts to restore order were in 
vain. 

The judge stood up. 

“ Clear the court !” ha cried, “ clear the court ! Am 
I to be insulted in this manner P Clear the court !” 

These words had the effect of restoring silenoe. 

“Where is the man who oried out just now P” ex- 
claimed the judge, as soon as he could make his voioe 
heard. “ Bring him before me ! Where is he ?” 

“ It is me, my lord. Here I am,” said a voice, and 
some one Btrug&fled forward to the centre of the court. 

Dick knew him at a glance. 

It was his old foe, Mr. WriggleB. 

Now the judge, when ht saw this man was a police- 
officer, was not so wrathful, still he demanded what he 
meant by breaking the peace of the court. 

“ Pardon me, my lord,” said Mr. Wrigglos, “ but that 
man in the witness-box is no other than the notorious 
and desperate highwayman, Dick Turpin, and for whose 
apprehension I have a warrant now in my possession. 
May I seize him, my lord P” 

“ Certainly not, Mr. Officer, certainly not. He stands 
here in the sacred position of a witness on the side of 
truth, and as such he is entitled to protection, at all 
events until he leaves the place where he now is, after 
which I have no power to prevent you from exeroising 
the duties of your office upon him.” 

The former part of the speech was greeted with ap- 
plause by the spectators of the court, but the latter 
portion with loud expressions of disapproval. 

It was easy to set that Dick was a favourite, and 
that the popular feeling was entirely on his side. 

He bowed several times to the mass of people during 
the manifestation of their suffrage. 

This appeared to give them unqualified delight, wliilo 
abuse of all kinds was levelled at the head of Mr. 
Wriggles ; nor could silence be obtained until they set 
about clearing the court. 

The desire to hear the rest of the remarkable pro- 
ceedings, which had now reached their most interesting 
point, triumphed over every other consideration, and 
seeing the officials fully in earnest, they suddenly be- 
came as quiet as mice. 

Mr. Wriggles gradually worked his way to the wit- 
ness-box, until he got so close that he could, by reach- 
ing oat his arm, have touched Dick Turpin, had he been 
so minded, There was on exultant grin upon his fea- 
tures. He had entered the court, still smarting under 
the defeat he had just experienced, and wondering how 
he should get the highwayman in his clutohes, when 
suddenly he appeared before his very eyes. 

And now this interruption and excitement over, the 
business of the court resumed its ordinary manner. 

The judge himself addressed our hero. 

“ It appears, then, that you are the notorious high- 
wayman, Dick Turpin. I can now understand your re- 
luctance to coming forward as a witness ; and that yon 
should do so at nil risks fills me with admiration.” 

Dick bowed. 

“ I ara not afraid to say that this is the first time such 
a thing has occurred,” continued the judge, who could not 
overoome his surprise ; aud I am scarcely able to believe 
it. However, not to take up the time of the oourt, for 
this case has been prolonged for a considerable length, 
be good enough to state what you know about this 
transaction. Speak freely and fully.” 

There was an intense desire to oatob the Eret words 
from the highwayman’s lips. 

“ My lord,” he began, in a calm voice, ana not like 
one who stood in so perilous a position. “ My lord as 
you have already teen told in court, I wrote down the 
whole of the particulars of this business, so far as I 
was oonoerned in it.” 
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“ Tes, wa havo had that stated already by the counsel 
for the prosecution.” 

“ I was about to ask whether you would permit me to 
have that paper to refer to, eo that I shall not make any 
mistake, or omit any detail. It was written with great 
oare and attention.” 

The counsel for the defence rose to his feet. 

“ My lord,” he said, “ will you have the kindness to 
inform me whether it is your intention to reoeive what 
this man says as evidence ?" 

“ Assuredly.” 

“Then, my lord — pardon me for my boldness in saying 
so — I oon iider you ha ve deoided very improperly.” 

“ Sir!” 

“ Pardon me, my lord, but this man is a common felon 
— his life is forfeit to the hangman; besides, I aoouae 
him of being the perpetrator of this foul murder.” 

“ You are slightly in error, I think, brother,” Baid the 
judgo, calmly. “ You wish to throw discredit on what 
this man is about to say.” 

“ I consider he ought not to be believed upon his oath, 
my lord.” 

“ And I am of an entirely different opinion. The very 
fact of hiB forfeiting his liberty, and consequently his life 
in the manner that he has, is sufficient proof, I should 
think, that he oomes here on the side of truth and 
justiae.” 

A loud cheer from the spectators greeted this speech, 
but it was immediately cheoked by the criers. 

“ I shall certainly hear what this man has to say,” 
said the judge, “and shall note carefully how what he 
says corresponds with the evidenoe which haB formerly 
been given.” 

“Shall I hand him the paper for which he asked ?” 
inquired the counsel for the prosecution. 

“No; give it to me. I will myself peruse it, and 
question him from it, which will be imposing a severer 
test.” 

In accordance with this determination, the paper was 
handed to the judge, who looked at it for some momenta 
in silenoe. 

The eubstance of it seemed quite satisfactory, so be 
turned round to Dick and prepared to question him. 

As he did so there was upon his face too plain an 
expression of interest and compassion to be mistaken. 

Seeing what was going to follow, it must of necessity 
be fnll of interest. There once more reigned in that 
oonrt the death-like and oppressive silence which had 
more than twiee marked the day’s proceedings. 


CHAPTER CCLXXXIV. 

PICK TURPIN GIVES HIS EVIDENCE AGAINST ADRIAN 
WINBERRV, AND SWEARS TO THE IDENTITY BOTH 
OF HIM AND HIS ACCOMPLICES. 

“ On a certain night,” said the judge, “yon, Richard 
Turpin, the highwayman, were pursued by the police, 
and took refuge in St. James’ a-park. Is that so P” 

“ It is, my lord,” replied Diok. 

“ After you had gained theinolosure, be good enough 
to relate what took place.” 

“ My foes were hard upon my track, and I ran across 
the Mall, which brought me to the palings protecting the 
inolosure containing the pieae of ornamental water. I 
had previously sprained my ankle, and I sufEered acute 
pain. I intended to climb over these palings, but owing 
to the pain, I was not able to do it at the first trial.” 

“ Go °n ; that exactly corresponds with what is set 
down here.” 

“While standing here to recover myself, 1 heard the 
loud blast of a bugle somewhere within tho park, which 
was presently answered by another on my right, another 
on my left, and another before me.” 

“ Just so. Please eontinue. These ar*> minor pn rticu- 
ars. but still they may tarn out to be of importance as 
the evidence proceeds. What next P” 

“ I was at a loss to think what this meant, until the 
thought occurred to me that my foes, knowing I was 
somewhere in the park, had communicated with the 
soldiers who guarded the various exits from the park, 
for them to allow no person to pass onfc.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Having come so this oonolusion, I succeeded in 


olimbing over the palings, and made my waj to the 
ornamental water. To have gone round it would have 
taken me too much time, so 1 swam across it.” 

“ Yes, Proceed, so far you are quite right according 
to the paper.” 

“ Upon reaohiug tho opposite bans, 1 felt I had a few 
minutes’ rest and reflection left me, so I paused, and 
thought what means I should adopt to get out of the 
park. I then all at once remembered that one of the row 
of houses which are in Birdcage-walk was shut up and 
deserted, being haunted. To this I determined to make 
my way, and try and effect an en trance to it, for I feared 
my foes more than apparitions.” 

“ Go on.” 

“ Having taken this resolution, I made my way with all 
speed to my destination, and, as the distance is not great, 
1 reached itina few moments. Mydeeperate emergency 
lent me strength, and I mounted those palings also, and 
dropped into the garden of the haunted house, for such 
it has all along been called. 

41 1 need not describe all the difficulties I encountered 
in seeking to effect an entrance to this deserted mansion. 
Let it suffice I entered through the door leading into the 
lower kitchen. 

“ Prom this last-named place I made my way np to 
the floor above, which was, of course, the ground-floor 
of the mansion. 

“ The whole place was intensely silent, and the only 
thing that can be oompared to its silence is its profound 
darkness. 

“ Upon reaching the entrsnce-hall I could, by the aid 
of the fanlight over the front door and the two narrow 
windows which were upon either Bide of it, Bee tolerably 
well about me. 

“ On my left hand, as I stood facing the front door, 
was a flight of stairs very noble in their appearance and 
with richly-carved balusters. 

“ I had now to consider what should be my next step 
to oaoape, so I determined to ascend the stairs, and try 
and find (if 1 could) some hiding-place above.” 

Dick pansed for breath. 

“Go on,” said the judge. “You are quite right so 
far.” 

“ I ascended the stairs, then, but before I reached the 
first turn in the Btaircase, I heard a alight sound which in 
the stillness of that empty house sounded like a loud one. 

“ At first I did not know what produced it, but I soon 
remembered it was a key rattling in a lock, as though 
some one was rather impatient about unfastening it. 

“ This, considering the reputation of the house, was a 
strange and auspicious occurrence, so I crouched down 
upon the stairs to see what was about to take place. 

“ I was not kept long in suspense, for the door was 
thrown open and three men entered.” 

“Will you swear distinctly that yon saw three men P” 

“ I will, my lord ; for, having entered and closed the 
door behind, one called for a light, and immediately a 
dark lantern was produced. By the aid of this 1 saw 
thorn, though not so distinctly as I did afterwards. One, 
however, (he who had called for a light), wore upon his 
head a large felt hat with slonohing brim and a long 
black oloak muffled up in his nook.” 

“ You saw that ?” 

“ Yes, but more distinctly a little while after, as I will 
relate to your lordship.” 

“ Go on, then.” 

“ As you may suppose, my lord. I felt so much interest 
in this atcalthy visit at the hour of midnight— for, as I 
take it, it was somewhere about that time — that I forgot 
to a great extent my own danger, and the occasion of 
my presenoe in that house, and became quite absorbed 
in watching their aotions. 

“ I was well hidden where I was, and thought I should 
not have to move, but in this I was mistaken, for tba 
three men came directly towards the stairs, and com- 
menced ascending them. 

“ This, of course, necessitated a change of position, 
and, therefore, I silently ascended the stairs before them, 
and did not pause until they etopped upon fh “ second 
landing. 

“ Here there was a massive-looking door, ana it was 
before this they all halted.” 

“ I presume,” said the jndge, “ from the position you 

occupied upon the lower portion of the third flight of 
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stairs, yon had a fall view of the door of the room in 
question ?” — 11 1 had, my lord/* 

“ Continue your narrative.” 

« The one in the cloak pushed aside hia cloak and felt 
lor the key which he presently produced. I mention the 
displacement of the cloak becanse I then saw the cloth- 
ing beneath it, which was of a rich and costly material, 
and such as would be worn by gentlemen.” 

“ Did you see the face of the person who wore the 

“ I saw the lower portion of it, my lord, as he stooped 
down and fitted the key into t.'je lock. The beams of the 
dark lantern, which one o£ tfca others carried, fell full 
upon it.” . , , 

“ Now look carefully at the prisoner*, -it the bar, ana 
tell me whether you recognise either of them as the per- 
son you saw fitting the key into the lock of the door r 
“ My lord, the one standing furthest from me, with M3 
hand clutching the front of the dook, is the one. He 
feas made some changes in hia personal appearance, but 1 


can swear to him, for all that. I saw him so distinctly* 
not only at the time now referred to, but afterwards. 

“ In what respect has he changed his appearance f 
“ My lord, you now see him with his face smooth- 
shaven. When I saw him he wore a profusion of hair 

upon the lower part of it.” 

“That will do, and now continne your narrative, 
which, up to the present time, you have given with re- 
markable clearness and accuracy, so far as correspond- 
in'* with this document goes. The principal, and by 
far the most important portion of your evidence, I see, 
remains to be given, but do not be hasty, Le ■ us have 
the whole straightforward.” , - . * 

“ 1 will try my best, my lord. I left off where . -toot, 
watching them fit the key into the lock. The door waa 
opened, and the moment it was I heard some one with n 
the room into which it led utter some words in a shrill 
and shrieking tone of voice, and so strained waa it tha» 
I could not tell at first whether it was a man or wneth 
it was a woman who spoke/ 
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“ What was the purport of thoBe words P” 

“ That, my lord, I can hardly tell you, they were so 
disjointed and incoherent ; but they were to the effect that 
lie would not listen or be persuaded to do something.” 

“ And you do not recollect any of them ?” 

“No, my lord.” 

“ Continue, then.” 

“ The oue in the cloak bade those with him to enter, 
saying, at the aame time, he would follow. All three 
passed into the room, the door of which they left ajar. 

“Immediately upon their entrance the shrieks ceased, 
and I, more carious thafTbefore, stole down the stairs, 
and stood close to the partially open door. 

“From where I stood I could not see into the interior 
of the room, but l could hear every word that was said. 
The exact words I canuot remember, but the substance 
of what was said is this. The tall man in the cloak, 
who I could recognise by the deep and peculiar tones 
of bis voice, was endeavouring, by threats and per- 
suasions, to induce Borne one to sign a deed transfer- 
ing his property to him. 

“ Stop a moment," said the judge- “ You swear that 
is the Bubstance of what passed ?” 

“ I do, my lord,” 

“ I will make a note of it, then.” 

“ The person to whom he addressed himself, and who 
appeared to be kept in this room as a kind of prisoner, 
refused to accede to what was demauded of him, but the 
argument that the one in the cloak brought forward 
oftenest, and laid tho most stress upon was this. If he 
would sign the deed, his daughter should be restored to 
him. lie also agreed to leave sufficient to keep them 
both in comfort, provided he would sign the dead.” 

“ Was the name of this daughter mentioned ?” 

“ Yes, my lord ” 

“ What was it?” 

“ Blanche.” 

“ Indeed 1 This affair growa blacker and blacker. 
And was this daughter Blanche spoken of by the one iu 
the cloak as being in his power ?” 

“ She was, my lord ; and he also held out threats as to 
what her fate should beif he refused todoaslierequired.” 

“ What next ?” 

“ Some harsh recriminating words followed, in the 
course of which things which had happened in the past 
were referred to. TliiB conversation let me know that 
the one in the cloak and the person to whom he ad- 
dressed himself were brothers — or rather half-brothers, 
being sons by the same fathers but different mothers.” 

“ You eonld not repeat that conversation ?” 

“ No, my lord, I cannot recollect it word for word, 
bnt what I have just said is what it all amounted to.” 

“ Proceed, then.” 

“ Up to this point, my lord, I had heard without see- 
ing, but it ocourred to me that if I made a change in my 
position, l should be able to see into the interior of the 
room, which would materially assist me to comprehend 
what was taking place.” 

" And could you see ?” 

“Yes, my lord ; I moved, and then found I could seethe 
chief actors in the interesting scene I had overheard.” 

“ Be good enough to describe what you saw.” 

“ My first ideaB respecting it, my lord, were quite 
realized. The door led into an apartment, at one end of 
which, andfullin my view, was seated in an old-fashioned 
chair an emaciated, white-headed old man. 

“ His arms were held down on either Bide of him by 
the two men, who kept a firm graBp upon them — for 
every moment the old man strove to rise from his seat, 
bnt each time they forced him back into it.” 

“ Ston,” said tbs judge ; “ I will make a note of that.” 


CHAPTER CCLXXSV. 

DICK TURPIN IS CROSS-EXAMINED BY THE COUNSEL 
FOR THE DEFENCE. 

Not a single word in the shape of interrnption had been 
uttered from the time when Dick Turpin commenced to 
give his testimony. 

From the mere fact of the judge having questioned 
him all through in the manner he did, it oan be peen 
how ueep an interest he felt in all that fell from bis lips, 
and bow mnob value he set upon what he Bald. 


Himself and Dick, then, were the only Speakers in 
the court, and had been eo for some time 

As for the spectators, their first excitement over, they 
had sat mute andfmotionless, listening to the rc.£?'— tio 
narrative which Dick related with breathless fever- 
ish interest. 

The reader is, of course, acquainted witn it all from 
first to last, but it was deemed expedient to Bet down in 
this place the worde exactly as they came from Dick 
Turpin’b mouth, because the counsel for the defence 
afterwards cross-examined him upon many of the points 
upon which he spoke, being engaged all the time Dick 
was speaking in taking down his words iu shorthand 

The judge finished his note, and turned over a fresh 
page. 

“Now,” he said, “I have written here, that from 
wherejyou Btood, yon eonld see the men as they held the 
old man down in the chair. Is that right ?” 

“ Quite right,” 

“ Be careful, please, for this is a serious business,” 

“ 1 am aware of it, my lord, and am relating to you 
juBt what 1 witnessed, and no more ,” 

“ Exactly ; now tell me, could you see the faces of 
these two men ?” 

“ I could, my lord ; and their forms also.” 

“ Indeed. Well, then, look at the prisoners at the bar 
attentively, and then tell the court whether you can see 
the two men who held the old man down iu the chair.” 

The two accomplices of Adrian Winberry looked very 
uneasy upon hearing these words, and screwed up their 
faces so as to baffle Dick if they could. 

But they failed in their attempt. 

Lika the police-officer, Pursford, who, in giving his evi- 
dence said that when he once saw a person he always 
knew them again, Dick had a remarkable memory of 
faces. 

When he looked at the two men, then, he knew them 
instantly — for, of course, while he stood a t the partially- 
open door, he had had an ample opportunity of studying 
their countenances. 

“ My lord,” said Dick, “ I am quits prepared to swear 
that those two men, who are standing nearest this way, 
are the same I saw in the haunted houBe, holding the old 
man down in the chair.” 

It was easy to “ee that these words, uttered a: they 
were in a tone of firm and earnest conviction, produoed 
a great effect on the jury. 

“That is quite conclusive. Now relate what else yon 
saw and heard.” 

“ I will, my lord. The means by which I saw the old 
man and those who held him was afforded me by the 
dark lantsrn, which they had placed on the table with 
the door open, so that the light which it emitted wan 
diffused, and not concentrated, as it would have been if 
the lens had been before the light. 

“ At first I did not see the one whe wore the cloak 
He was standing whore the door had hid him from my 
view. Presently, however, he stepped forward, and I 
saw him as distinctly as either of the others, and that is 
the reason why I swore so positively to his identity 
before when you asked me.” 

“ I will make a note of that, ’’said the judge. 

Several of the jury did likewise. 

The judge, having finished his writing, looked up to 
Dick, who understood from the action that he was to 
continue. 

“I saw him with a paper in his hand, which he Bpread 
out and put upon th s table. From its general appear- 
ance. seeing it from the distance, i took it to be a deed. 
The one in the cloak rested one finger upon it, and re- 
newed hiB solicitations to the other to sign it. 

“ Still the old man refused. 

“ Ab the conversation went on, I soon found that the 
conditions were that the old man should be teles* sed 
from his present place of confinement, his daughter 
Blanche be restored to him, and an annual income set- 
tled upon him if be would sign this deed, and transfer 
the whole of his wealth and property to him.” 

“ But yon cay that this proposal was rejected ?” 

“ Yes, my lord, for a long time ; but at length he did 
consent. In order to be reunited to his daughter he 
sacrificed everything. With a hasty hand he sc-saed 
the pen and affixed his signature to the document.” * 

“ Did you see him do it ?” 
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“ I did not see him write hie name, my lord. I was 
not near enough, but I saw him take the pen and write 
something rapidly.” _ ' ^ 

“ Tea, that is what i thought.” 

“My lord, I ought to tell yon that I anticipated the 
perpetration of some atrocious treaohery, and, could I 
have done bo, I would have warned the old man not to 
sign. But I was powerless to interfere.” 

“ What did you see next ?” 

“ Scarcely had the old man finished making the few 
strokes with his pen, than the one in the cloak with 
great rapidity pulled a pistol from his apparel, and 
holding it against the old man’s head, fired it.” 

A lond cry of irrepressible horror rose from all in court 
apon hearing the particulars of this cold-blooded assas- 
sination. 

But, seeing the judge’s lips move, all were again 
instantly silent. 

“ Did you not, then, seeing what was his intent, spring 
forward, and prevent the consummation of the murder?” 
asked the judge. 

“ My lord, I had no time. You conld not have drawn 
breath between the time when tho deed was sigued and 
the pistol fired. Nevertheless, I started forward, and 
was about to dash into tho room, when my footsteps 
were suddenly arrested.” 

“Arrested? How? By whom?” 

“ By a loud knocking at the front door. In a moment 
I thought of my pursuers, and the wish to preserve my 
own life and liberty rose superior to every other con- 
sideration.” 

“I understand.” 

“ The sound of the blows told me that they were 
attacking the front door in good earnest, and that they 
wonld soon have it down I felt sure, so, without further 
hesitation, I sprang up the flight of stairs leading to the 
third story, intending to make my escape by the roof. 
In this I succeeded, though not without great peril.” 

“And does thatccnclude your testimony in this oase ?” 

“It does, my lord. Chance threw me in the way of 
those who were snffererB by the villainy I had witnessed. 
Without my testimony it was considered the guilty could 
not be convicted. At the same time, it was quite certain 
if I did come forward and state what I knew, it would 
be at the sacrifice of my life. However, I resolved for 
the sake of the family of the murdered man, to come for- 
ward at all risks,, and I have done so, as you see. If you 
will believe me, it was not without the hope that when : 
all the circumstances were known, I should be allowed 
to go forth unmolested. I am well aware that I stand j 
charged with committing several offences against the 
laws, and that a warrant has for a long time been issued 
empowering my apprehension. Still, for all that, I trust 
that the evidence I have given will be received, and 
that the guilty will be punished, while I am allowed at 
least a chance for my life, for all know that I have 
perilled it voluntarily, and in a righteous cause.” 

There was a hum of Applause in the court as Dick 
thus spoke. 

He was popular with those who were assembled there, 
beyond all doubt, and he felt hopeful, for they might 
yet be able to render him assistance ; for, from what the 
reader knows of Dick’s character, he must be aware that 
he was not likely to snbmit tamely or give in easily. 

But, if the truth must be told, Dick cherished in his 
heart the hope that some protection wonld ba afforded 
him — that, in fact, he would be set free. 

Whether this hope was doomed to realization or dis- 
appointment time only can determine. 

“ Silence !” cried the usher. 

Then the judge spoke in answer to Dick’s appeal. 

“ I have no power to protect you from the cfficcrs ex- 
cept while you are within the precincts of this court, 
during which time you will be regarded in the eacred 
light of a witness, and free from the grasp of any 
officer.” 

“ I sincerely thank you, my lord. Have you any fur- 
ther questions to ask of me ?” 

“ No, none ; what you have said entirely corresponds 
with what is here set down. Perhaps, however, one of 
my learned friends may wish to put a few questions to 
you.” 

Both Mr Nuttall and the counsel for the defence rose 
instantly to their feet, but Mr. Nuttall, from the fact of 


his being on the sido of tho prosecution, was allowed 
the precedence. 

“ I have nothing further to say just at present,” ho 
said, “ though I may, perhaps, have occasion to recall 
yon. Ton can stand down now so far as I am con- 
cerned.” 

“ Wait a moment, please,” cried the counsel for the 
defence, “ wait a moment ; if my learned friend has done 
with you, I have not.” 

Dick bowed, and a very percoptiblo hiss arose in iiie 
court somewhere. 

“ Turn that man out of court,” said the judge. 

But all were suddenly silent again, so the. order was 
rather a difficult one to carry out. 

The counsel took no notice ; he was a man not very 
easily disconcerted, and went on with what he intended 
to say. 

“ Ahem ! Mr. Dick — or, perhaps, I onght to 3ay Mr. 
Bichard Turpin — it appears to be quite admitted on all 
hands that your character is none of the best, doesn’t 
it ?” 

“Bad or good,” said Dick, “I would much rather 
stand here before my fellows in the capacity I qo than 
appear as the accomplice of a murderer.” 

The counsel turned very red in the face and for a 
moment speech was denied him, so great was his rage. 

The audience applauded. 

“ My lord,” he cried, “my lord, I must request yon to 
call the witness to order.” 

“ I consider,” said the judge, “ that you fully deserve 
what you have got.” 

“ Hear 1 hear 1” said a voice, and the judge issued no 
order for the speaker to be turned out of court, but 
continued — 

“If you had begun to cross-examine the witness pro- 
perly, he would not have replied to you in the manner he 
did. I questioned him, and he treated me with no rude- 
ness. My learned brother overlooks the circumstam.es 
of tho case. You should bear in mind, not that he is an 
offender against th9 laws, but as one who has nobly — 
for I can call it by no other name — one who has nobly 
come forward at the peril of his life to give evidence in 
the cause of truth.” 

A loud burst of applause followed this speech from 
the judge, and he made no attempt to suppress it until 
it became too boisterous. 

The time that elapsed, however, before order was 
obtained, permitted the counsel for the defenoe to re- 
cover himself from the confusiou into which he had 
been thrown. 

But he resolved not to quit Dick, though he began 
questioning him iu a far different tone and mauner than 
he did before, though there was a good deal unpleasant 
in it. 

“ I have some notes here,” he said, “ a few notes that 
I took down while you were giving yonr evidence just 
now, and I wish to ask you a few questions respecting 
them, in order that this matter may be cleared up a little. 
Yours is a very plausible and well got-up story, but we 
are not going to take all you say for gospel, Mr. Turpin, 
if you are a highwayman, and a witness on tho peril of 
yonr life.” 

CHAPTER CCLXXXVI. 

IN WHICH THE COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENCE COM- 
MENCES HIS ADDRESS TO THE JURY, AND MAKES 

THINGS LOOK VERY BLACK AGAINST DICK. 

Dick Turpin did not condescend to make any reply to 
this offensive speech, bat looked up at the ceiling atten- 
tively. 

However, tho counsel for the defence had the good 
sense to take no notice of it, and ho at once asked the 
question to which he had made such obscure allusion. 

“ You say that on the night in ques'iim you were iu 
St. James’s-park ?” 

“ I was,” replied Dick. 

“ Why were yon there r” 

“ I have already stated that I took reluge in that place 
from my pursuers.” 

“Very good ; and after that you made your way inta 
the haunted house ?” 

“ Just so.” 

“ Just so ! Well now. Mr. Highwayman Turpin — yon 
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»re on your oath, please to bear in mind — personally, I 
have no doubt you attach but email importance to that 
little ciraurastance, but I take occasion to remind you of 
it, nevertheless.” 

“ You might have saved yourself the trouble. The 
* little circumstance’ has not escaped my memory. I am 
here to speak the truth, and I will speak It without the 
slightest reservation.” 

“I hope you will,” said the undaunted counsel; 
“ because that will make matters so much simpler. Begin 
at once, then, by confessing that you were the person seen 
by Pursford, the officer, wearing the long cloak and ac- 
companied by two companions, enter the haunted house.” 

“Who? I ?” said Dick, staggered fora moment by 
the question. “ Certainly not. I most indignantly 
deny it.” 

“ I thought so. 1 Btsew how far your confessions go. 
You are determined to put me to the trouble of proving 
it, 1 see.” 

“ You will have a great deal of trouble to prove it, it 
etrikeB me,” said Dick. 

“ I shall do it,” said the counsel ; “ not by attempting, 
in the course of a cross-examination, to entrap you into 
making a wrong answer. I feel you have got your tale 
too well conned over for that, so you can stand down now. 
so far as I am concerned, until you are wanted again.” 

Hearing this, Dick gladly enough descended from the 
witness box. 

Upon reaching the floor of the court, however, he 
found hie old foe, Mr. Wriggles, standing in disagree- 
able proximity to him, and the officer nodded and winked 
in a satisfie ' manner, as much as to say, “ I have got 
yon safe at last.” 

There was a pause. 

Mr. Nuttall turned over his papers anxiously. 

He could Bee that the battle was not won, aud that he 
should have a great deal of trouble in achieving the 
victory. 

“ Does this terminate the case for the prosecution f” 
asked the judge. 

“ It does, my lord.” 

The judge looked across to the counsel for the defence, 
who was busy with his papers. 

feeing him not prepared, he rose and retired to an 
adjoining room for refreshment. 

Only a partial silence was reserved after bis departure. 

The jury bent down their heads, and talked earnestly 
together. 

This state of things continued for about ten minutes. 

Then the judge resumed his seat upon the bench. 

The lonneel for the defence rose. 

Amid a profound stillness, which was caused by the 
universally felt desire to know what he said, he com- 
menced his address in the following terras — 

“ My lord, and gentlemen of the jury — 

“ When my learned brother for the prosecution, com- 
menced the delivery of his address to you, he spoke of 
the present case as beiug one of the moBt remarkable 
that had ever fallen under his notice. 

“ Withoutarroguting too much to myself, for, of course, 
I have not had the lengthened experience which my 
learned brother has enjoyed, I think he would not have 
gone too far if he had styled it the most remarkable in 
all the annals of criminal jurisprudence. 

“ The time occupied already has been immense, yet ro- 
luotantly enough I say it, we have not got half way 
through the more simple part of this difficult business. 

“ My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, I am here to- 
day as the advocate for the cause of Adrian Winberry, 
now Btanding at the bar of this court. 

“ I have been deputed to rebut the charges brought 
against him, and this is the defence. 

“ My client distinctly and emphatically pleads three 
things, » 

“ Firstly, that he is innocent of the crime of f"hich he 
stands accused. 


_ “ Secondly, that he was never in the se-often-men- 
tioned house in the Birdcage- walk in his life. 

“Thirdly, that he never had any dealings with the 
men who stand beside him, and that the first time he 
saw them was in the vestibule of Newgate, to which 
place he had been taken prisoner hv mistake, for Dick 
Turpin, the highwayman. 

" ?! '-w, gentlemen of the jury, wnfle perpending -upon 


these three several and distinct denials, let me craw 
your attention to one important fact. 

“ I allude to the words which terminated the third 
negation — 

“ My client was taken to the vestibule of Newgate a 
mistake for Dick Tnrpin, the highwayman. 

“ Now, who waB it made the mistake ? 

The officers ? 

“Now, in the evidence for the prosecution it was stated 
with particular emphasis, by the witness Pursford, that 
when the two men who had been captured in the haunted 
house were brought into the vestibule of Newgate { which 
happened while my client was there), I say the witness 
Pursford stated that .’mutual recognition took plaue 
between them. 

“ Thie I deny. 

“When the two prisoners, who were undoubtedly 
captured in the haunted house, were brought in, they 
appeared to recognise my client. 

" But that was in consequence of an error. 

“ The prisoners took him for another person who it 
may be presumed he resemoled, but upon & second look 
they acknowledged their mistake. 

“ From this it will appear that the recognition was all 
on one side. 

“My client could not have reoognised them, because bo 
had never to his knowledge seen them in hie life before. 

“ Now, my lord, and gentlemen of the jury, I will aal 
you what is tbe most natural deduction to be inferred 
from this ? 

“ My client was mistaken for another person. 

“ First, by tbe officers. 

“ Secondly, the two men. 

“ This is strange. 

“ We know, from the evidenoe whioh has just beea 
given, who it was that the polioe-officera mistook him for. 

“ It was for Diok Turpin, the highwayman. 

“ That they did fall into this mistake is oertain. 

“ If they did so, it is easily supposed that the two men 
did the same, and that both made a precisely similar 
error. 

“By their confession these two men declare that 
they were hired by an unknown person, tor an unknown 
purpose 

“ That person might have been Dick Turpin for the 
reasons I have just stated. 

“ But let the person be whom he might, he asoosted 
these two men, and offered them a oertain sum of money 
to accompany him ; and they, having no idea that tnnrdar 
was intended, oousented to receive it. When the officers 
broke in, which, as you have been told in evidence, was 
almost simultaneous with the firing of the pistol, they, 
having the example of their employer before them, and 
the conBequenceB in view, overcome with horror, at- 
tempted to escape, but were captured in the attempt. 

“ So far, then, gentlemen of the jury, suoh is the true 
state of affairs, aud I wish in the next place to explain 
the presence of ray client in the park at the time men- 
tioned when he was mistaken for the murderer, and un- 
der that impression conveyed to Newgate. 

“I shall bring before you in evidence a witness who 
will prove to your satisfaction that on the night in ques- 
tion, and at the time spoken of, Mr. Winberry was at his 
house in Birdcage-walk, aud having transacted some busi- 
ness together, Mr. Winberry, wishing to make his way as 
quickly as possible to Charing-cross, was let out by agate 
leading into St. Jaines’a-park, and when last seen wae 
crossing the enclosure in the direction of Spring-gardens. 

“ Upon reaching this gate, however, in consequence of 
the order which had been issued to the soldiers on guard, 
he was stopped, and, in spite of all his protestations, 
carried off to Newgate, where he has remained until the 
present moment. 

“Suoh, gentlemen of the jury, is a simple statement 
of the whole case, and I truBtthat when you have heard 
the evidenoe whioh I shall bring forward, you will find 
my client innocent, and give your verdict accordingly. 

“ In conclusion, I would wish to remind you of the 
strange manner in which the highwayman, Diok Turpin, 
is mixed up in the business. 

“ He first oomes before yon as a witness for the prose- 
cution. 

“ Then it appears that he was in the haunted house. 

“ A mutnal mistake was made. 
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“ My client was taken for Dick Turpin by the officers 
«f police. 

11 He was taken to bo the individual who had employed 
the two men to go with him to the haunted house. 

“ My lord, aud gentlemen of the jury, it is while asking 
you to bear these tliingB well in mind that I call upon 
my first witness, Mr. josiah Skinner.” 

Diok started. 

He recollected the name. 

There was another person, then, more intimately mixed 
up in the plot than he iiad at first imagined. 

The witness called was the rasoally attorney , to whom 
he had caused to be administered such a well-merited 
punishment. 

Mr. Kersey, too, who was acquainted with all the 
particulars concerning him, likewise remembered who 
he was, and haetily wrote down something on a slip 
of paper, which he handed to Mr. Nuttall, who pernsed 
it, and nodded his head. 

“ Mr. Josiah Skinner,” cried the usher of the court. 

In reply to this call, the attorney stepped forward, 
and entered the witness-box. 

Upon the book being presented to him to kiss, after be 
had taken the oath, he smacked his lips loudly, iu order 
that no one in the court should make any mistake about 
his not having kissed the book. 

The counsel for the defence began his examination 
by asking the apparently useless question — 

" What is your name ?” 

“ Josiah Skinner.” 

" Very good. Where do you reside?” 

I I have apartments on the ground-floor of a house, 
the back windows of which overlook St. James’ s-park.” 

"Is the house situated in the Birdcage- walk ?” 

“I believe that is what it is called.” 

“ Just so. Have you a door through which you can gain 
aocess to the park if you wish it ?” 

II Yes ; there is a gate in some pailings which divide 
the garden at the hack of the house from the park.” 

“ Very good, Mr. Skinner. Now, look at the prisoners 
at the bar.” 

Mr. Skinner did so. 

“Do yon know either of them ?” 

“ Certainly.’ 

“ Whioh one ?” 

“ The one standing farthest from me.” 

“ What is hie name ?” 

“ Mr. Adrian Winberry.” 

“Very good, again, Mr. Skinner; so far that is quite 
satisfactory. Now— please be careful — do you recollect 
when you last saw him ?” 

“ Certainly I do. I recollect the occasion perfectly 
well.” 

“ When was it ?” 

“On the twenty-seventh of the last month.” 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, please pay attention to the 
date mentioned by this witness. The twenty-seventh 
of last month.” 

CHAPTER CCLXXXVII. 

MR. NUTTALL MANAGES TO FIND SOME FLAWS IN MR. 
skinner’s EVIDENCE. 

Dick Turpin took note of the date as well as the jury. 

How the case was to end in consequence of the re- 
criminatory defence Bet up by Adrian Winberry, was 
more than he could tell. 

The twenty-seventh of the last month was, he knew 
well enongh, the date when the murder was committed. 

Was an alibi about to be proved ? 

Was he, after all the risk he had run in his effort to do 
good, to be convicted of a crime of whioh he was perfectly 
innocent ? 

It looked very much like it. 

With a breathless interest he watched the unfolding 
of the schemes of the opposing counsel. 

Ke know not how far he would be involved in them. 

Well might Dick Turpin tremble for his safety 

The defending oouasel was a man who would stick at 
nothing. 

“Mr. Skinner,” he said, resuming his interrogation, 
“you Bay it wan on the twenty-seventh of the last month 
when yon last saw Mr. Winberry ?" 

“ It was.’ 
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“ Do yon remember what time in the day it waa f” 

“ No, I do not.” 

“ You do not P” 

“No, for a very simple reason.” 

“What reason ?” 

“ It was not day at all.” 

" Oh!” 

“ It was night.” 

“ This is quibbling, Mr. Skinner.” 

“ No, no — not at all. I like to be exact. 

“ Just as you like, but please do not take up the time 
of the court unnecessarily.” 

“ I will be careful not to do so, sir.” 

“ Then it was at night when you last saw my client, Mr. 
Winberry P” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Late at night?” 

“ Yes, very late.” 

“ Can you recollect the time ?" 

“ Not exactly.” 

“ That is a pity.” 

“ I can form an idea ” 

“Let us have it, then.” 

“ It was after midnight.” 

“ After midnight ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Much after ?” 

“ No, very little.” 

“ How can yon tell P” 

“ I remember hearing the clock at Westminster Abbey 
strike twelve.” 

" Yon swear that ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where were you when you heard the clock strike?” 
“ At my house.” 

“ And was Mr. Winberry with you ?” 

“ Yes. He came to pay me a visit.” 

“ Very good ; and how long was it after the clock struck 
twelve that he left you P” 

“ Only a few minutes.” 

“ Only a few minutes ?” 

“ It might be a quarter of an hour.” 

“Well, say a quarter of an hour, then/ 

“ When I heard the clock strike, I said to him ” ■ » 
“ Said to who ?” 

“Mr. Winberry, my visitor.” 

“ Well, what did you say ?” 

Something about it having struck twelve ; and he said 
something in reply about his not knowing it was so late, 
and that he had an appointment at Charing-cross, and 
he feared if lie did not make haste he should be late.” 
“What DextP” 

“ He stayed chatting some moments, and then I sug- 
gested to him that his nearest waytoCharing-cross would 
he across the park, and through Spring-gardens gate.” 
“ Please to go on with your statement.” 

“ He inquired how he could gain the park, and I told 
him there was a gate in my garden leading into it, and he 
agreed to avail himself of that means of egress ; ««d he 
did so.” 

“ And you have not seen him since ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ That is all you know about the matter ?” 

“ It is, sir." 

"Then yon can stand down, without my learned friend 
for the proseoution wishes to pnt any question to you.” 

Mr. Skinner did not stop to hear the last part of this 
speech, bnt hurried out of the box. 

He would fain have avoided a cross-examination, hut 
Mr. Nuttall called him back. 

“I won’t keep you long, Mr. Skinner,” said Mr. 
Nuttall, “ as you appear to be iu a hurry.” 

“ I am in no hurry, sir, only I thought the evidence I 
gave sva so simple, I was donefwith.” 

“ Oh ! the error is of no consequence. Now attend to 
me, if yon please.” 

" Yes, sir,” 

- “ What is your profession ?” 

“ Profession P” 

“ Yea— avocation, or what you pleaee tc .'all it— or am 
you one of those favoured few who are jot dependent 
upon their insertions for their livelihood P” 

11 1 am an attorney sir.” 

" Oh! indeed. You did not mention that before, I think f 
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« No air. I was not asking the question.” 

“ Have you known Mr. Adrian Winberry long?” 

” Not very long.” 

“ How long should you think ?” 

“ About four months, as nearly as I can remember.” 

“ Oh ! indeed Then 1 might say the acquaintance is 
quite recent ?” 

“Just as you please, sir.” 

“And in what capacity did you become acquainted with 
Mr. Adrian Winberry ?” 

“ What do you mean, sir ?” 

“ Did you become acquainted with him as a client, or as 
a friend P” 

“ As a client.” 

“ Oh ! as a client. What was the nature of the business 
that brought you together ? 

“ I decline to anBwer that question.” 

’■* Do you ?” 

“ I do, most emphatically.” 

“Very well. I will not press it, being of no great 
importance, but will ask you another question. Was it a 
friendly or professional visit that Mr. Adrian Winberry 
paid you on the evening, or rather night, you referred 
to, while giving your evidence a little while ago ?” 

“A professional visit.” 

“Oh! indeed. But are yon in the habit of transacting 
businoss at your house in Spring-gardens ? I understood 
yon to say that was your place of residence.” 

“ So it is, sir ; though I sometimes transact business 
thereif ithappens tobeof aprivate, urgent, or important 
nature.” 

“ Oh ! indeed ; then we may come to the eonolusion, I 
suppose, that the business you had with Mr. Adriau 
Winberry may be classed under one of those heads ?” 

“It might, sir.” 

“ Then, perhaps, you might tell us exactly under what 
head ?” 

“ The business comprehended all three." 

“ Ah ! It was private P” 

“ Yes ” 

“Urgent?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And important ?” 

“Very.” 

“ Did any one else see Mr. Adrian Winberry at your 
house on the occasion referred to P” 

“ I think not.” 

“ You think not. Can you not speak with certainty ?” 

“ I do not know of anyone who saw them. We entered 
together. I have a latch-key, so that I can gain admit- 
tance at any hour.” 

“Oh! I see.” 

“ Some one might have observed ns. I am not prepared 
to swear that no one did.” 

“ Oh ! and did no one see his departure ?” 

“ No one but myself, for I took him, as I told you, to 
the little gate in the pailings, and I soon lost sight of 
him in the darkness of the park.” 

“ And that is the last time you saw him P” 

“Yes.” 

_ “ Yon are quite sure you have not seen him since that 
time until you were brought face to face with him in 
the court to-day P” 

“No.” 

“ No ! What do you mean by no ? Have you seen him 
eince ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Why, you have twice distinctly sworn that yon have 
not. Let me remind you to be careful, Mr. Skinner ; yon 
are on your oath.” 

“ I saw the prisoner at the inquest. I thought yon 
meant the last time I saw him to have any dealings with 
him.” 

“ Oh ! Now, Mr. Skinner, please to refresh your 
memory. Are you prepared to swear that you have 
never seen him either between his visit to your honse 
on the twenty-seventh of the last month and the inquest, 
or between the inquest and his appearance here this 
morning ?” 

Mr. Skinner shifted about uneasily, and hesitated. 

The whole of his evidence, from beginning to end, was 
a tici.as of falsehoods, and he began to tremble, for, from 
the manner in which the last few questions were put, he 
suspected that something was known. 


Therefore, and from that sole cause, he hesitated to 
reply in the affirmative, lest ho should immediately be 
deteoted in hie perjury, 

“Answer me!” saic Mr. Nuttall, in a tremendous 
voice. “ Answer me without hesitation or prevarication. 
You are on your oath. Have yon, or have you not, seen 
the prisoner between the times I mentioned ?” 

“ Once,” replied Mr. Skinner. 

“ Oh ! once since,” said Mr. Nuttall, raising hie voice 
to a still higher note. “Once since; and pray when 
was that?” 

“I decline to answer,” 

“Decline to answer! That reply will not do, eir. I 
command you, answer my question.” 

“ The counsel for the defence rose. 

“ My lord,” he said, addressing the judge, “ I must 
really appeal to you to interpose between my learned 
friend and the witness.” 

“ Interpose !” said the judge. “ Wherefore, I should 
like to know P” 

“ He is using intimidation, and trying to frighten 
replies out of him.” 

“ Nothing of the kind. I call upon the witness to reply 
at once to the question he has been asked, and I take this 
opportunity of warning him to be careful what he says. 
As it is, I do not know whether I ought not to commit; 
him for wilful perjury, since it is plain to see he must 
have told an untruth somewhere.” 

Upon hearing these wordBfrom the judge, the defend- 
ing counsel sat down, and Mr. Skinner turned biliously 
white, and trembled visibly. 

“Answer my question,” said Mi Nuttall. “When 
did you see the prisoner at the bar ?” 

“After the inquest.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ In his cell in Newgate.” 

“In his cell in Newgate, eh? Now, under what pre- 
tence was it you visited him in his cell ? Tell me that.” 

“ It was under ho pretence at all,” said Mr. Skinner, 
plucking up a little courage. “I visited him as bia 
legal adviser.” 

CHAPTER CCLXXXVIII. 

AN UNEXPECTED, BUT MOST IMPORTANT, WITNESS 
APPEARS FOR THE PROSECUTION. 

Me. Josiah Skinner, attorney-at-law, was making a 
sad bungle of his evidence, and up to the present time 
he had done Adrian Winberry more harm than good. 

Mr. Nuttall saw that he had gained an advantage, and 
he improved upon it to the utmost. 

“ Dear me 1” he said j “ it is very singular that you 
should have done that, and then sworn positively that you 
had never seen him since the night of the twenty-seventh 
of last month, when he had an interview with you ! 
Please be careful. Now, just be good enough to tell me 
the nature of the business you transacted with him.” 

"I have before said that I decline to answer that 
question.” 

“ But I shall insist upon yonr answering, sir.” 

The counsel for the defence got up again. 

“ I object to that question, my lord.” 

“ Tlie witness must answer it, nevertheless,” replied 
the judge. “ I should not have decreed so had it not 
been for his tergiversation. He must give a clear ac- 
count of all his dealings with Mr, Adrian Winberry.” 

The counsel sat down again, with a mortified, discom- 
fited look upon his face. 

Mr. Nuttall resumed — 

“ Now, Mr. Skinner, answer me this. Was not your 
business with your client in the first instance to draw 
up a transfer of all the Winberry property from his 
brother to him? Answer me, and don’t take up the 
time of the court.” 

Mr. Skinner glared despairingly around him. 

But stern immovable faces, with their oyes fixed upon 
him alone, met his gaze. 

“Answer me, I say,” said Mr. Nuttall, raising his 
voioe till it became k shout, “and don’t prevaricate.” 

“ It was,” said Mr. Skinner, in a feeble voice. 

<t I thought so,” said Mr. Nuttall, triumphantly. 
“Note, gentlemen of the jury,” he added, “first the 
tergiversation of this witness, and then the collusion 
between him and the prisoner at the bat." 
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'•And did yon make out this deed of transfer ?” 
■•idid.” 

“And what were the conditions of the bond P Quick— 
tell me.” 

“ The whole of tno estates and personal wealth of Mr. 
William Winberry were to become Mr. Adrian Win- 
berry’e absolutely.” 

“And what was Mr. William Winberry to have in 
return for this transfer ?” 

“There was nothing mentioned.” 

“ And when was the deed to take effect ?” 

“Upon the death of Mr. William "Winberry.” 

Oh ! indeed. Upon his death ? . That looks very 
euspieious — most suspicious. That would make his death 
ver ? advantageous to your client, would it not ?” 

Mr. Skinner was silent. 

Mr. Nuttall did not press him for an answer, simply 
because an answer was needless 

He took up his examination at another point. 

“ Then, Mr. Skinner, I understand you to say that 
you visited your client in hie cell in Newgate in the 
capacity of his legal adviser ?” 

“ I did, sir.” 

“ Well, then, after that interview, will you swear that 
you did not go down to the residence of Mr. William 
Winberry, and try to make an abatement into it p” 

“ I went down to take possession of the property in his 
name.” 

“Oh! then, Mr. William Winberry must have been 
known by you to be dead, or else the step you took would 
not have been a legal one.” 

“I was informed he was dead.” 

“ By whom P” 

“ By my client.” 

“ While he wae in Newgate ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How did he know it ?” 

“ It is not in my power to answer that question, for I 
don’t know.” 

“Who would convey the information to him while he 
was in his cell?” 

“ I oannot tell.” 

“Yes, yon can; you kuow very well no one did,” 

•• I don’t.” 

“No one would be permitted, so I think it only fair 
to infer that your client knev of his brother’s death 
before he was incarcerated in Newgate ; don’t you p” 

“I am not bound to tell you what 1 think.” 

“ "But you are bound to depose to facts. Now, answer 
me this.” 

“ What, eirP” 

“ if hen you saw your olient in the cell, and he em- 
powered yon to go down and take possession of the 
pronerty for him, what authority did he give you for 
doing his commands ?” 

“He showed me the deed.” 

“ The transfer-deed P” 

“ Yea.” 

“ i think you said yon had drawn up that deed ?” 

“ I might have said so.” 

“ Then, of course, you know it was all right — I mean 
without a. flaw, or anything of that sort ?” 

“ I might.” 

“ We want positive replies here, Mr. Skinner, not con- 
ditional ones. Please bear that in mind. 

“You say your client Bhowed you the transfer-deed, 
whiohhad been properly drawn up byyourself, and whioh 
was quite free from all flaws ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Skinnar, faintly. 

“ Was the deed signed?” 

11 It was, sir.” 

“ By William Winberry p” 

“By William Winberry.” 

“ Did yon see the signature ?" 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did you examine it ?’ 

“ No.” 

"Are yon acquainted with Mr. Winberry’s writing?” 
“No.” 

“ But you saw the deed properly signed, and did not 
hesitate to go down according to your client's instruc- 
tions, to take possession of the property r” 

“ Certainly not. Such a proceeding was quite legiti- 
mate.” 




“Did you take possession then?” 

“No.” 

“ No ? How was that, when you were armed with sue! 
powers P 

“ I had been told ” 

Mr. Skinner checked himself, but Mr. Nuttall insisted 
upon his completing the sentence he had began. 

“ I was told that the only person in charge of the 
property was a young girl.” 

“Well?” 

“ But when I got there ” 

“Go on.” 

“ I found she had got a sweetheart, or somebody 
hidden in the room, and ” 

“And what, Mr. Skinner?” 

“He interfered, and would not allow me to take pos- 
session.” 

" Oh ! indeed. And pray how did he interfere P” 

“ In a very bullying manner.” 

“And how was it he prevented you from taking 
possession ?” 

“ He used force.” 

“ Describe the nature of it.” 

“ He used force.” 

“ Did he not call the servants to his assistance ?” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“ And did they not carry you out into the yard, and 
put you in tho trough, and pump on you till their arms 
ached, for the insulting manner in which you behaved 
to the young lady ?” 

Mr. Skinner was silent. 

“ And did they not horsewhip you off the grounds for 
your rascally behaviour, and dare you ever to show your 
face there again, under pain of being subjected to the 
same punishment ?” 

Mr. Skinner waB silent still, 

“ Of course they did, and you know it, and you also 
know that you fully deserved what you got. And now, 
in the next place, where is the deed about whioh so 
much ha 9 been said ? Where is it P Produoe it.” 

“My lord,” said Mr. Skinner io the judge, imploringly ; 
“you will not compel me to give up the deed ?” 

“ Certainly,” said the judge, who seemed to see through 
Mr. Skinnor’s lies and subterfuges without much trouble. 
“Hand it over to me at once.” 

Mr. Skinner would have refused if he had dared, 
but. he had not the courage to do so, and he knew the 
consequences too well to think of defying a judge on 

I the bench. 

Therefore, with an ominous groan, whioh echoed 
through the court, he drew from the breast-pocket of 
his coat a small parcel ti<-d up with red tape, which ho 
surrendered into the hands of the usher with another 
groan. 

The usher handed it to the judge, who unfolded it, and 
soon became immersed in its contents. 

Mr. Skinner seemed to collapse. 

“What ie this ?” said the judge. 

“ What, my lord P” 

“This deed is signed by two witnesses. "What are the 
namee of the two prisoners at the bar ?” 

The clerk of the arraigns referred to hie documents, 
and then said — 

“ John Norman and Bioliard Sare, my lord.” 

“I thought so,” said the judge. "Here, then, is a 
most important and unlooked-for piece of evidence. This 
deed, the purport of whioh has been correctly described, 
iB signed by William Winberry, and the signature has 
been witneBsed by John Norman and Bioliard Sere, the 
names, it appears, of the two prisoners at the bar.” 

These words caused a profonnd seneatioD throughout 
the court. 

The judge had the deed handed to the jury, who, ov* 
by one, examined it. 

“ I have done with you,” said Mr. Nuttall to Mr. 
Skinner. “You can stand down.” 

Mr. Skinner did not need telling twioe. 

He was out of the box like a shot. 

But the judge wae notgoingtolet him eaoapr 30 easily, 
so he said — 

“ Officers, detain that man. Do not let him leave the 
court until I give him permission.” 

Wriggles was close ar. hand, so he made himeeGt 

II eel 11 1 by taking the rases !ly attorney isto custody. 
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Ths counsel for the defence looked very wrath at 
Mr. Skinner for the woeful botch he had made of the 
affair. ! 

But instead of giving up, as one would have thought, 1 
he resolved to stick to the battle to the last, 

“ Call Robert Hood,” he said. 

“Robert Hood,” repeated the usher 

All looked eagei ly and anxiously to aee who the next 
witness for the defence could be. 

They were rather disappointed when they aaw a Bow- 
street police-officer enter the witness-box. 

The oath was administered, and then the oounsel for 
the defence said — 

“ Is your name Robert Hood ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You are a police-officer, employed at Bow-street?” 

“I am, sir." 

“Do you recollect the night of the twenty-seventh of 
the past month P” 

“Quite well, sir.” 

“Be good enough to toll the jury what happened on 
that night which causes it to live in your memory. 

“Take your time, and be careful.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 


CHAPTER CCLXXXIX. 

THE COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENCE MAKES A BEWILDER- 
ING SPEECH TO THE JURY, AND THE TRIAL MEETS 
WITH A STARTLING INTERRUPTION. 

There was not a person present who did not wonder 
what this officer could have been called to swear to. 
Bnt their wonder was soon satisfied. 

The officer proceeded to give his evidence in that me- 
chanical kind of way for which such gentlemen are 
noted. 

“ I was at the station in Bow-street, when Pnrsford, 
the officer, came in and asked for assistance.” 

“Well.” 

“ I was one the inspector sent with him.” 

“ What did he want assistance for?” 

“He said he had seen three suspicious-looking per- 
sons enter the haunted house in Birdcage- walk." 

“ And you were one who accompanied him, you say ?” 
“ l’es, sir.” 

“Then be good onough to relate what took place.” 

“ We made onr way to our destination as fast aa we 
could, and, on arriving, we went straight up to the front 


“ We had scarcely gained it whei we heard the lond 
report of a pietol from somewhere within, and we con- 1 
sidered that sufficient to authorize us to break down 
the door, which we did with implements we bronght 
with us for the purpose, in expectation that we Bhonld 
have some such work to do.” 

“ Please to continue what you saw and did.” 

“ When the door was broken down, we of course found 
ourselves in the entrance-hall of the houee. 

“ With our lanterns we looked all about us, and the 
first thing we noticed was a number of footprints on 
the floor the dust upon which had left the impressions 
just as snow would.” 

“What next?” 

“ We followed these traces, and found they all, with- 
out deviation or exception , led to the bottom of the stairs. 
Up these we ascended, until the footprints terminated— 
some at the door of a room on the second-floor, while 
others went up to the higher portion of the houeo.” 

“Yes; — what of those which went up to tho upper 
portion of the house ?” 

" I stood at the bottom of the Btairs, by Pursford’s 
orders, in order to see that no one either went np or came 
down, while the others went into the room.” 

“Never mind their proceedings, continue your own.” 

“ Some were left at the bottom of the atairs, while I and 
several more ascended them to see what was above.” 

“ And what was the result of your search p" 

“ We found by the prints in the dust that one person, 
w ud one only, had ascended the stairs, and those foot- 
prints terminated at an attic door, which we broke down. 

“ We were, howevor, rather too late. Whoever it was 
had managed to get out of the window, and most peri- 
lously draw himself up on to the roof.” 


“ Did you »«o taw man f” 

“ No, at least whan I aay no, I did Just oateh a glimpseof 
him, but that v« all.” 

“ What next?” 

“Ws went ont on to tha landing, and got out on to tho 
roof by means of a trap-door ; bat we were too late, onr 
prey had escaped, nor oould we fiud the least traoe of 
him, although we hunted olosely all over the roofs.” 

“ And then yon returned to your companions, I sup- 
pose P” 

“ Yes, air.” 

“ That will do, then, I have no further question to 
ask you.” 

“ Stay,” said Mr. Nuttall, as the officer was about to 
leave the box. “ When yon came down after your unsuc- 
cessful search, yon went to your comrades, you say ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Had the;, made any prisoners ?” 

“Two, air.” 

“ Did you see them ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Did you notice their faoes ?” 

“ Yes, sir, for I thought perhaps I might be called 
upon to swear to their ’dentity.” 

“ Well, then, look at the dock, and tell me whether 
either of those men you see standing there are the 9ame 
as you saw in custody at the haunted house.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Which are they P” 

“ The two standing next me, sir.” 

“ Did yon accompany them to Newgate after their 
capture?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Did you notioe them recognize the other prisoner ?” 

“ Yes, they cried out when they Baw him, as though 
the; were surprised to find him there.” 

“Oh! did they? Now, did you notice whether the 
other prisoner responded to that recognition in any 
way ?” 

“ He looked angry. That was all.” 

“Very good. You can stand down, Mr. Hood. I have 
nothing further to say to you.” 

The counsel for the defence, who had beer eagerly 
engaged iu a whispered conversation with a barrister who 
sat next to him, now rose to hie feet. 

“ My lord, and gentlemen of the jury — 

“ The witness just dismissed is the last one I shall call 
for the defence, and I shall do no more than crave your 
indulgence for a few moments, while I recapitulate a 
little, and call your attention to one or two points in the 
evidence, both defensive and proseoutive. 

“ In the first place, you cannot have failed to have 
perceived that the most militatory evidence against my 
client is that given by a person to whom you ought to 
be most careful how you give credibility, since he avows 
himself a highwayman, and a violator of those laws by 
whioh society is banded together. 

“ At the same time, it must not be forgotten that he 
is obnoxious to the charge of murder, as the evidenoa 
produced has testified. 

“ The presence of my client in the Birdcage- walk has 
been most satisfactorily accounted for. 

“ His capture followed as a matter of course. 

“And now, as to the deed, which 1 maintain ehonld 
never have been given into the hands of tho court. 

“ I consider that altogether beyond the question. 

“What arrangement might have existed between my 
alient and his deceased brother is more than I can say, 
but that the deed was signed by him cannot be disputed. 

“ This empowers him, of con~se, to take possession 
of all. 

“ But, my lord, and gentlemen of the Jury, you must 
«ee that thore are certain persons whose interests would 
suffer greatly by suoh a state of tilings as this, and that 
they would endeavour to set aside this deed of assign- 
ment if they possibly could do so. 

“The treatment which Mr. Skinnor received when he 
nent to the hall on a perfectly legal erraud will servo 
to bear out what I say. 

■'The hypothesis I humbly submit ie this. 

“By some means or other it got to their ears that 
Mr. William Winberry had made adeed of assignmentof 
all his property and personal effeots to his brotherAdrian. 

“ I than assume that they caUod on the assistanoe 
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of the notorious Dick Turpin, and concerted with him 
as to what means should be adopted to set this deed 
aside. 

“ They then, with great ingenuity, devised the death 
of Mr. William Winherry, under such circumstances 
as would tend to fix the guilt upon Adrian. 

“But they rather reckoned without their host. The 
capture of my olient so soon was what they scarcely 
expected, and was brought about by accident alone. 

“ What they would have wished, no donbt, would be, 
not to bring the case to the light of day in this oourt, 
bnt compel my client to flee the country. 

“ But that object failed. 

“Such, my lord, and gentlemen of the jury, is the 
theory for the defence, and it will be for you to decide 
how far it is borne out by the facts that have been 
brought before yon, 

“ That it carries upon the face of it a certain amount 
of plausibility is certain. 

‘‘With confidence, then, I leave the case to you, 


I gentlemen of the jury, for yonr decision, under the firm 
1 conviction that you will acquit Mr. Adrian Winberry of 
the crime imputed' to him, and also the two men from 
any complicity in the murder, since they were hired 
without having the remotest idea that any such crime 
as murder was intended.” 

The counsel for the defence sat down, 

! Every person in the court drew a long breath. 

They looked at each other with a puzzled air as they 
seemed to ask the question — 

“ Are we dreaming, or are our intellects so stultified 
that we have quite misunderstood this case from the 
first, and is Adrian Winberry innocent, after all ?" 

Certainly the counsel’s extraordinary speech was 
rather bewildering. 

The jury looked at each other like men in a dream. 

They were fairly puzzled. 

The intellects of jurymen are never over keen. 
Indeed, those who are gifted with tho smallest modicum 
of intellectual powers are usually seleoted for the office 
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Those on the present oooasion were, for the most part, 
men whose brains or minds were capable of holding but 
one idea at the time 
The counsel for the defence knew this. 

He knew, too, that his cause was hopeless, or nearly 
ao. 

He knew however, that the jury would be most im- 
pressed with those faots which came laBt before them. 
The trial had lasted for very many liourB. 

Of a necessity, he argued, they must by this tune 
hare got confused on the subjeot. 

Bnt if such was the condition of the minds of the 
jurymen and spectators, it certainly was not of two 
persons at least. 

One was Mr. Nuttall. 

The other the judge. 

Their aoute, well drilled, and logioal minds retained 
everything tangible from beginning to end. 

Still thev w ere staggered by the audacions statements 
put forward by the counsel for the defence. 

Bnt that effect soon evaporated. 

Mr. Nuttall rose to hie feat. 

It then beoame apparent that be was about to exer- 
cise his right of reply. 

Much has been said both for and against thie right 
of reply, and it is only occasionally that the proseonting 
counsel enforce it ; but surely, if over it was needed, if 
ever it was justified, it was in this instance. 

An intense desire to hear what Mr. Nuttall was going 
to Bay took possession of all without reservation —judge, 
jurymen, counsel, spectators, prisoners, officials — every 
one, indeed, who stood within the crowded area of the 
court. 

He waited a moment before he commenoed speaking, 
in order that every noiee might be allowed to subside. 

Seeing why he paused, everyone beaame immediately 
silent. 

Then he began. 

“My lord, and gentlemen of the jury — ” 

But before he oould do more than utter those few, 
oft-repeated, stereotyped wordB a great hubbub and 
confusion took place at the door of the court. 

The judge rose. 

An angry look waB on his faoe. 

“ Silenoe !” he said. “ Silenoe ! or no matter at what 
jost or trouble, I will clear the court." 

But his wordB, although thoy were uttered in firm, 
decided tones, were without effeot— the noise grew 
louder and louder. 

CHAPTER CCXC. 

BLANCHE WINBERRY MOST OPPORTUNELY MAKES 
HER APPEARANCE IN COURT. 

OUR powers of description are quite inadequate to de- 
scribe the soene of confusion which now raged in the 
heretofore quiet court of justice. 

The tumult, too, instead of leesening, perceptibly in- 
creased — one by one the Bpectatore joined in it. 

The judge himself, although much annoyed at the 
unseemly interruption, oould not oontrol or subdue 
the ouriosity he felt to know what had caused it. 

That it was no ordinary event he felt sure, and with 
hie hands resting upon the desk before him, he leaned 
forward, and strained his eyes to the utmost, in order 
to be the first to catch a glimpse of what it was that 
bad oansed the disturbance. 

But he could see nothing. 

The people wayed to and fro, and uttered cries. 

That was all. 

Suddenly, however, the door of the oourt waa thrown 
open. 

The din increased. 

But above all the olamour a voioe rose. 

Its tones, let it belong to whoever it might, were 
absolutely stentorian. 

“ Make way, good people, make way,” it said, 
“ ra&Ke way, in the name of justice and the dead ! Stand 
aside 1 There is another witness — another witness for the 
prosecution ! Stand aside gently, good people all, and 
leave a path to tbt witness-box. It is a young girl. 
The witness is a delioate young girl. Let her hav 
deer way ! Stand aside ! stand aside ! She is here 1” 
These words reaohed the ears of the judge, 


They reaohed, too, the ears of everyone in that court, 
whioh was now so crowded that on.- would have de. 
dared it an impossibility for another person to be 
squeezed into it. 

They reaohed the ears of the three prisoners at the 
bar, and what little hope they might tiave entertained 
up to the present moment was dissipated. 

They had no longer any hope to oling to. 

Their guilty hearts told them who the witness was 
that was ooming, and whose advent had caused so great 
a Bensation. 

But crowded as the oourt was, the people pressed baok. 
A kind of laae was formed extending to the witness, 
box. 

It was a narrow passage, it is trne, bnt still it was 
wide enough for one person to squeeze through. 

And here it Bhonld be stated that the crowd in the 
various avenues leading to the oonrt was quite as great 
as was the one within it. 

Whoever the witness was that was coming, we know 
that she was a female from the words uttered by the 
man with the stentorian voioe. She had to foroe her 
way through these. 

Her progrese was slow. 

But it was Bure. 

At length she parsed through the doorway, and stood 
fairly within the oourt. 

Thee the judge, from his elevated and advantageous 
position saw her. 

The jury, too, who had one and all risen to their 
feet, could see her also. 

She was young. 

She was fair. 

She vaB beautiful. 

That they could see at the first glanoe. 

But her hair was dishevelled. 

Her apparel torn. 

There were traces of the deepest anguish upon her 
countenance. 

But, despite of these drawbacks, her oeauty was visible. 
Then Maud Gonldman, who, like the rest was full of 
interest to know who the witness was, at last caught 
sight of her. 

She reoognized her. 

She clapped her hands together. 

Then in a tearful voioe, Bhe exclaimed, heedless and 
forgetful of those by whom she was surrounded, and 
the strange manner in which the meeting took place — 

“ Blanohe !— Blanche ! It ie Blanche! It is Blanche, 
my dear oousin, come back again ! I had given up all 
hopes of seeing her; but ehe is here. She is here, and 
her evidence will suffice to complete the conviction and 
prove the guilt of her father’s murderers. Blanche ! — 
Blanche ! It ib Maud, your cousin, who calls to you ! 
Blanche ! — Blanohe !" 

These words were Bpoken with hysterical vehemenoe 
and volubility. 

They produced ar, eleotrioal effect upon the mass of 
spectators who crowded the court. 

It might have been that very many of them, from the 
facts they had become familiar with during the progress 
of the trial, had something more than a suspicion of 
who this witness was who had made so Btrangs an in- 
trusion into court at the eleventh hour. 

But the words which Maud Gould man spoke were 
quite sufficient to Bot all doubts at rest. 

The mysterious Blanche, of whom they had Loard so 
much, wae to appear before them. 

As wo eaid, a kind of lane was formed, extending from 
the door of the court to the witness-box. 

Along this Blanche passed, until the worde her play- 
mate and omnpanion uttered Btruck upon her ear. 

But she did not pause a moment after those words 
were uttered. 

She seemed fully ooneoious of the fact that there was 
no time to Bpare. 

Merely waving her hand to Maud, Bhe passed on. 

To reach the witness-box, however, she had to pass 
very near to the dock at whioh the three prisoters 
stood. 

The expression of Adrian's faoe when she oame so near 
him waa awful to behold. 

Its expression even strnok the turnkey who was >. the 
dook on guard over him, and kept a watchful eye upon 
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hit aotions, for he tented that he would offer tome vio- 
lence to the witness, whose evidence oould not be but 
molt prejudicial to hie case. 

But Blanohe passed on in safety, and now she oame 
tlose to where Dick stood, aud he bad a full view of 
her. 

It might have be a said with perfect truth that ever; 
one in coart looked at her with the greatest onriosity. 
But let their curiosity have been ae great ae it might, 
it fell far short of that felt by Dick Turpin. 

He saw before him the being about whom he had 
heard so much but never eeen, aud whose fortunes had 
become ao strangely interwoven with his own. 

He saw before him the being to whom he was utterly 
unknown, and yet for whom he had perilled his liberty 
and bis life. 

He was much struck with her appearance. 

Despite the unfavourable circumstances under which 
they met, he could Bee that she was of surpassing loveli- 
ness — yet loveliness altogether different in style to that 
of Maud Gouliman. 

She stepped into the witness-box. 

In modest oonfusion she bowed her head before the 
myriad eyes that were fixed upon her. 

The crier atepped forward. 

He had a small book in his band. 

We have already reverted to the extraordinary Bilance 
whiob several times had taken place during the trial- 
remarkable, beoause even the breathing of the cloaely- 
paoked mass made an audible sound. 

But thrios had even that sound been hushed into 
silence. 

That phenomenon again took place at this moment. 

It might have ueen that judge, jury, oounsel, and 
speotators, all held their breath for a short time. 

But let it be how it might, that remarkable and pro- 
found silenoe again prevailed. 

. The judge sank back in his chair. 

Mr. Nuttall, whose speeoh had been so strangely in- 
terrupted, eat down likewise. 

The jury regained their seats. 

Then the oath was formally proposed to Blanche, and 
when she kissed the book, she did it with so much grace 
that it won the hearts of even the least snsaeptible who 
saw it. 

The judge looked toward a Mr. Nuttall, and the worthy 
barrister, who perfectly understood the meaning of that 
glance, rose to his feet. 

“ My lord, and gentlemen of the jury — 

“ I must onoe more orave your attention to this re- 
markable case, upon whioh, I doubt not, a clearer and 
better light is about to oe thrown. 

"Much that we oould only have surmised at, aud 
stated ae the result of surmises, will be made quite' 
patent. 

“ My lord, and gentlemen of the jury. Believe me, I 
must unfeignedly rejoice in the appearance of this wit- 
ness for the prosecution. ’’ 

Mr. Nnttall had got thus far when the counsel for 
the defence rose. 

Turning to the judge, he said — 

“ My lord,— In the course of this investigation I have 
frequently been compelled to rise to my feet, and pro- 
test against the manner in whiohit has been oonducted. 

“I tannoi; refrain from doing so again, and I trust 
jour lordship will not be offended by this attempt to 
reoall yon to your duty.” 

The judge frowned, but said nothing. 

Not in the least daunted, the oounsel for the defence 
went on — 

“ My lord,— I must humbly recall to your notioe the 
evident fact that the case for the proseoution is closed 
— entirely closed — and it is now too late for them to call 
any witnesses. I have made my speeoh for the defence." 

The judge replied. 

His voice was low and calm, but the words he uttered 
were stinging ones, and made even the oounsel for the 
deft t oe wines again. 

“ My learne 1 brother oould not, with an hour’s ruetoric, 
have furnished us with a better exemplification of the un- 
sonndness of hiseaBe than i— has done by the few wordB 
he has just spoken. Truth fears nothing, and additional 
•vldenoe oan only serve to elucidate it, I hold that, in 
IMt lifer I have sweated {By duty fairly and impartially | 


at auy rate, I have endeavoured to the beet of my ability 
to do so. Far be it from me, beoause the case for the 
proseoution is olosed, and the speeoh for the defenoe made 
— far be it from me, I say.cn such grounds as those, to 
set a seal upon the lips of the witness who now stands 
before the oourt. Let us patiently hea; all that she -the 
daughter of the man whose murder we have assembled to 
adjudicate upon — may have to say ; and let us hope that 
wuat she say:: will enable us to oome to a better under- 
standing of this intricate oaae — prevent us from falling 
into error, and assist onr fallible and prone to err judg- 
ments to oome to a proper and just decision, that the 
real culprit may not escape, but reoeive She penalty 
whioh attaoboB itself to the perpetrators of the heinous 
orime of murder.” 

CHAPTER CCXCI. 

UR. NUTTALL EXAMINES BLANCHE WINBEBBT, AND 
EXTRACTS SOME IMPORTANT EVIDENCE. 
There was a universal and spontaneous bnrst of ap- 
plause when the judge concluded this speech. 

When he commenced, there was not the least exoite- 
ment visible either in the tone of his voice or in his 
gestnros, but as he proceeded he warmed with his sub- 
jeot, aud no longer spoke with the slow, measured accent 
he did at first. On the contrary, his voioe rose, and as 
his utterance became more rapid, so did his whole body 
participate in what he said, and at the conclusion of 
his address he was dramatio and impassioned. 

But not even thia, nor the expression of approval with 
whioh his speech was greeted, had the effeot of intimi- 
dating the oounsel for the defenoe. 

He rose, and before Mr. Nuttall oould comment his 
examination of Blanahe Winberry, he spoke as follows, 
in a voice of deep, affected humility — 

" My lord, with what you have just now said, I and all 
in this court most fully and oordially agree. But in the 
administration of justice, though the main objeot must 
always be to elicit truth, yet iu the elicitatiou of that 
truth there must be certain forms observed, or else the 
whole would beoome a ohaos. But, my lord, I trnst, you 
will excuse me if I say that I have noticed throughout 
this day’s proceedings that the personal beauty of the 
witnesses has exercised an improper influence upon the 
judgment. Let me, then, cantion you, gentlemen of 
the jury, to shut your eyes to all attractions and blan- 
dishments of form and feature, and take the evidence 
of the witnesses for just what it is worth, and no more.” 

The counsel for the defenoe sat down. 

The judge evidently considered the speeoh as not 
calling for reply ; at any rate, he made no reply to it. 

Mr. Nuttali had no r sat down during this little dis- 
cussion between the judge and the opposite oounsel, and, 
at a sign from the former, he continued his speech. 

" My lord, and gentlemen of the jury— 

“ The oounsel for the defence thought fit to interrupt 
me in the remarks 1 was making to you. The objeotioug 
he raised as to the examination of this witness have been 
set aside by his lordship ; therefore I shall proceed with 
my questions, in the first place promising to taka up 
no more time than I am oompelled. 

" First, however, let me oordially endorse what my 
learned brother for the defence has said with respect to 
not allowing our judgment to be biassed by the per- 
sonal attractions of the witnesses. 

'' He has gone so far as to accuse us of having already 
given way to that natural feeling, but on my own f ast 
let me state that the cause referred to hag had no effeot 
whatever upon me. 

“ But the caution, nevertheless, is a wise and good 
one, *nd with him I trust that it will be borne in mind 
by all when the time for decision arrives.” 

After thus speaking, Mr. Nuttall turned towards the 
witness whose evidence he deemed sufficiently impor- 
tant to justify his questioning her himself. 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ Blanche.” 

The accents of her voice were low and musical . 

“ That is only your Christian name,” said Mr. Nut- 
tall ; “ what is your surname p” 

" Winberry.” 

" Thank you. And now tsll me your father’i nami." 

" William Winkirry,” 
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“ Where did he reside P” 

“At the Hall. 

“ Where is the Hall situated P” 

“About midway between Hendon and Hampstead.’’ 

“ Upon what uocasion did you see your father last ?” 

“It was at the Hall, sir.” 

“ How long is it ago ?" 

“Along time it seems to me, sir— so long, indeed, 
that I cannot tell when, for in my solitary prison I have 
lost all count of time.” 

Blanohe Bobbed convulsively. 

“My lord, and gentlemen of the jury — Excuse me for 
interrupting myself to make a remark relative to this 
witness . Having only just made her way into the court, 
she must of necessity be altogether ignorant of all that 
has transpired in the course of these long proceedings, 
whioh fact oaniif \ fail to impart additional importance 
to all ahe says." 

Then turning to Blanche, who had somewhat recovered 
her oomposure, ho said — 

“Yon oannot recollect how long it is since you last 
saw your father P” 

“ No, sir, I cannot, but it is a long time." 

“ You saw him at the Hall, I think you Baid P” 

“ Yes, sir. It was one afternoon — or rather evening. 
I left him in the library, while I went out to take a ram- 
ble through the grounds, as was my usual austom.” 

“ Alon P” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Whst was your destination P" 

“A walk.” 

“ Ob 1 simply a walk.” 

“ Yea, sir." 

“Who was the last person you saw, after leaving the 
Hall?” 

“ My oouein Maud.” 

“ Where was she P” 

“At a window whioh overlooked the lawn, aoross 
whioh I took my way. She watched me, and waved her 
hand repeatedly.” 

“ Exactly. We were acquainted with all these par- 
ticulars. Now be good enough to tell the court what 
happened to you after you got out of sight of your com- 
panion Maud.” 

Blanohe hesitated. 

From what source no one could tell. 

“ I presume, air, you do not wish to know all that 
took plaoe after the time you mention, but simply wish 
an aaconnt of the manner I was abducted, which was 
while 1 was on my way back home ?” 

“ If anything of a private nature took place during 
your excursion, not relating to the subject in hand, we 
have no wish to press you.” 

Blanche looked relieved. 

It .then beeame clear that there was some Becret in 
connexion with her solitary rambles. 

It was noted by several that the counsel for the 
defenoe took a note of this oircumstanco, so it was clear 
he had not lost all hopes of winning the battle, or that, 
at all events, it was still his determination to fight to 
the laat gasp. 

“ You eay it was while you were returning home, 
after your walk, that you were carried off P” 

“ Yea, sir ; I was passing through the shrubbery, which 
adjoins the lawn, when suddenly I heard a crackling noise, 
but before I could turn round to see what it was, or ut ter 
a cry for sucoonr, something was thrown over my head.” 

“ What was this something like ?” 

“ It esemed to me, sir, to bs a kind of cloak, such ns 
are sometimes worn by geutlemen in cold weather, 
either when riding or walking.” 

“And something of that sort was suddenly thrown 
over your head ?” 

“Yes, sir, and drawn closely over my shoulders, so 
that I could neither see who my assailants were or cry 
for help. Nor was I able to struggle, for my arms were 
seized with a powerful grasp.” 

" What happened next ?” 

“ One of my captors Bpoko, and threatened to slay mo | 
on the spot if I refused to ueoompany them. I was ter- 
rified and half-fainting. 1 was carried away without 1 
being wholly oonscious of what was happening to me.” I 

“ Pray, gc on.” 

“ I was hurried along for some distance on foot, and I 


then we came to a halt. Immediately l was raised on 
and set down again. 1 could not see, but the feel tola 
me I was in a carnage or a vehicle of a similar descrip- 
tion.” 

“ And all this time you did not so mnoh as oatob a 
glimpse of the countenances of your abductors?” 

“ I did not, sir. The cloak waB kept close down over 
my face.” 

“ Then the vehicle in whioh you had been boated was, 
I presume, eet in motion?” 

“ It was, air, aud I was taken some distanoe ; how fur 
I know not, nor do I knowhow long a space of time the 
journey lasted, so extreme was my agitation. At length 
the carriage stopped. The eloak was trill over my face, 
so I could not tell where I was. However, they fedma 
forward a few paoes, and then a door was closed.” 

Blanche paused a moment, and the usher handed her 
a glass of water, whioh she drank with evident pleasure. 

The interest that was felt in her narrative far trans- 
cended any that had been felt that day, when eo many 
Btrange transactiona were brought to light. All Bhe said 
no t onlypresented all the glowing attractions of romanoe, 
but it also bad the additional ohartn of being true. 

After a brief pause the witness resumed. 

“I heard a door oloeed behind me,” she said, "and 
securely fastened. Then I was forced to ascend agreat 
many steps, so many, that when I readied the top I 
was quite breathless. Here another door was opened 
and then closed. 

" I remained immovable for several minutes, until 
the deep silence with whioh I was environed terrified 
me. Then I made a desperate attempt to remove the 
oloak, and succeeded. 

“ I should have done eo more easily if I had gonemore 
gently about the task. However, aB Boon as the cloak 
was removed, I looked as well as I oould about me, 

“ I was alone. 

“ I was in darkness. 

“But the darkness was only partial, and doubtless, 
in consequence of my eyes having bee.' kept from the 
light so long, I was able to see tolerably well about me, 
and to define the kind of plaoe I wbb in. 

“ It was a small apartment, rudely furnished, like a 
bedchamber. The roof was low and irregular in shape, 
as though it was immediately beneath the roof. 

“ The light came in through a email window, and I at 
once nastened towards it in the faint hope of accom- 
plishing my escape. 

“ But on a closer approaoh I found the aperture, whioh 
was scarcely large enough to admit the passage of my 
body, was strongly defended by a network of iron bare. 

“ I then burst into tears, and wept till daylight. 

“ When the dawn camo, and the different objects in 
the room beoame more distinguishable, I looked out of 
window in the hope that I might form some idea where- 
abouts I was. 

“ Nothing, however, met my gaze, but a number of 
roof-tops and little attio windows, packed as closely as 
possible together, and extending as far as I oould see 
in every direotion. 

“ I then felt sure that I must have been oarried to 
London ; and while I wondered what was the cause of 
my abduction.I wept when I thought how slight aehanoe 
my father would have of finding me in a huge place like 
London. 

“ As I had fanoied in the night, the room in whioh I 
was confined was an att ic immediately beneath the tiles. 
The door through whieh I had been brought was oppo. 
site the window. I had not been to it ; I had not tried 
to open it and endeavour to make my escape that way, 
because 1 felt certain that it was securely fastened. 

“ However, as a kind of forlorn hope, I crossed the 
room in that direotion, but before I could reaoh it, I 
hoard someone removing the fastenings.” 

CHAPTER CCXCII. 

BLANCHE WTNBERRY CONCLUDES HER EVIDENCE, AND 
IDENTIFIES THE BODY OF HER FATHER. 

Again did Blanche Winberry pause for breath in her 
wondronsly interesting narrative. 

She had spoken with oonBiderable rapidity, being 
anxious to take up no more time than she possibly oould 
help; but it seemed that there were times WMft Hi 
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recollection of the dangers and the difficulties she bad 
gone through overpowered her. 

With a peroeptible effort, however, she regained her 
composure, and oontinued — 

“ When X heard those sounds I knots that some one 
was about to enter the apartment, and instinctively I 
drew baok as far as possible from the door, while my 
heart beat so painfully that I oould scarcely breathe, 

“ One of my abductors was doubtless about to make 
his appearance Perhaps I should learn the reason why 
I had been oarried off. 

“The door was thrown open and a mac appeared 
upon the threshold. ' 

“ At first, however, I soarcoly obtained e glimpee of 
his conntenanoe, for he turned round the moment he 
entered, and carefully closed the door behind him. 

“ Then he stood with his baok to it, and lookod at 
me attentively 

“I returned his gaze as well as my terror would 
alio.’, me. 

“ I knew him in a moment, although I had only seen 
him once before; but the circumstances of our meeting 
were of such a character that it made it impossible for 
me to forget him." 

“ What were those circumstances ?’’asked Mr. Nuttall. 
“ I was in the library with Maud and my father, when 
Mr. Adrian Winberry was annonnoed. My father desired 
Maud and myself to leave the room, and let Mm have 
his interview in private, for it was not his wish that we 
shonld make the acquaintance of our uncle.’’ 

“And did yon lea' e the room in aooordanoe with his 
desire P” 

“ Tea, sir.” 

“ And yet you saw him then P” 

“ I did.” 

“ How sac shat ?” 

“ We left the room ” 

“ Your companion and yourself ?” 

“ Yes. We determined to take a ramble together in 
the grounds, and, while we were oroesing the hall, we 
oQOunntered my nude, who was then going in the 
direction of the library.” 

“ And that was when you Baw him ?” 

“ YeB ; he had his hat off, and I saw him very plainly. 
I looked at him more attentively than I should have 
done, bnt I felt ourions about this uncle whose acquain- 
tance my father did not desire me to make." 

“Did your nnole speak to you ?” 

“ No, sir ; he merely bowed and passed on. When we 
returned from our walk we found father in the library 
very muoh agitated. He was a long time before he 
would tell me the cause of it, nntil I elicited from him 
that my uncle, having squandered away the annual in- 
oome left to him by my grandfather, had endeavoured 
to extort money from my father.” 

“ Bat he did not succeed in his endeavours 
“No, sir. My father refused him, and solely on ao- 
oonnt of the manner in which the demand was made.” 

“And yon say the person you saw in the hall an- 
nounced himself as your uncle, Mr. Adrian Winberry, 
and was acknowledged by your father to be such ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And you saw his features distinctly ?” 

“ I did, sir.” 

“ And you reoognized the person who oame into your 
room as your unole, Mr. Adrian Winberry ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You are sure you made no mistake P” 

“Quite sure, sir.” 

“ Well, then, be good enough to look carefully at the 
three prisoners at the bar, and then tell the court 
whether yon recognise any one of them as being the in- 
dividual yon saw upon the two occasions referred to, 
namely yonr uncle, Mr. Adrian Winberry.” 

As directed, Blanche turned her eyes towards the bar 
At which the prisoners stood. 

As she did so, the eyes of every person in the court 
followed hera, and settle^ noon the prisoners with a 
oonoentrated gaze. 

It was observant that all three shrank before it. 
They looked like three miserable objects in whose 
fereaBts all hope was dead. 

The gaze which Blanohe fixed upon the prisoners was 

ft «tM» ftrt etikdy soft, 


She waa slightly puzzled with the change which Adrian 
had made in his personal appearance. 

But that white mark upon his forehead, whioh seemed 
set there like the brandof Cain, that lie might be known 
of all men, prevented her having any serious doubts of 
his identity. 

She raised her arm and pointed towards him, while 
he cowered down in the dock like a guilty wretch bs* 
fore the finger of the accusing angel. 

“ That is the man !” she said. 

“Which p” asked Mr. Nuttall. 

“ The third one from me ! He who stands furthest 
off 1” 

There could be no mistake aB to who the fair witness 
meant. 

“ Will you swear positively to his identity?” 

“ MoBt positively. He has made some changes in his 
personal appearanoe sinoe I last saw him, bnt never- 
theless I have not the least donbt upon my mind !” 

“ That is quite sufficient ; oontinne yonr relation. 
Yet, Btay ! Do you know the other two prisoners at 
the bar ?” 

“Yes, I have seen them both before !” 

“ Indeed ! where P Under what ciroumstanoes ? Ia 
company with the other prisoner?” 

“ Yes, Bir ; I have seen them both at the house where 
I was confined. They appeared to live in it.” 

“ You are sure of that ?” 

“ Perfectly sure 1” 

“ And it is a long time Binoe you saw them first i u 

“ Oh ! yes ; but I saw one of them on the first day of 
my incarceration. He brought my food !” 

" Indeed 1” Then turning to the judge, Mr. Nuttall 
said — 

“ My lord, this portion of the evidence given is most 
important, sinoe it serves to altogether demolish the 
theory set up by the counsel for the defence, and of 
whioh this witness knows nothing. You muBt oouple, 
too, with this the faot of their nam .s being upon the 
deed, whioh I think clearly shows them to be aooom- 
plioes, and criminal in the highest degree.” 

“ I have not allowed any of the facts to escape my 
observation, brother Nuttall. The oase is now rapidly 
becoming dearer, and I think we ehall have but little 
trouble in bringing the guilt home to the right parties. 
Be good enough to continue the examination of this 
witness.” 

Mr. Nnttall bowed assent, and then turning to 
Blanche, he said — 

“ You swear, then, to the identity of all three prisoners 
at the bar P” 

“I do, sir, most unhesitatingly.” 

. “ Then we will leave that point. Will yon be good 
enough to return to that portion of your narrative at 
which yon broke off, namely, the intrusion of Adrian 
Winberry into the room in whioh you were confined p” 

“ I will, sir.” 

“What happened after he entered and dosed the 
door P” 

“ He stood with his baok to it, and regarded me at- 
tentively, nntil at length he spoke. I cannot pretend to 
repeat what he said, word for word, bnt the substance of 
it was this. He told me that he had oarried me off be- 
cause my father had refused to accede to his demands 
to furnish him with money, and that he was resolved he 
should comply with his wishes— that he would compel 
him to do so, in fact. He knew the deep love my father 
bore me, and he determined to use that as a weapon to 
carry out his ends. Hence my abduction.” 

“ Was he candid enough to avow all this to you P” 

“ He was, and the ciroumstanee much amazed me, for 
until then I could not conceive that any one would be 
bold enough to avow suoh villainy. But he did, and 
moreover endeavonred to foroe me to write a letter to 
my father, telling him my circumstances, portraying 
my horrible fate, and entreating him by his love for me 
to aooede to his brother’s demand." ^ 

“ This is monstrous,” exclaimed the judge. •* Do you 
swear to all this ?" 

“ I do, my mrd,” replied Blanche, firmly, and some- 
what haughtily, for she did not like the question. 

“ It surpasses all belief 1 Continue, I beg.” 

“ I resnlately refused to assist him iu his infamous 
desijJpjn iu ac> way whatever. I dared kith te i* hit 
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worst. I did not fear him, and that neither threats, 
arguments, or ill-usage would bend me to his purpose." 

“ Did he renew hie solicitations P” 

"Not then, sir. He left me with the idea that my 
firmness would soon give way. But he was mistaken. 
He did not know the person with whom he had to deal. 
On the next occasion he found me as at first." 

“ And did you never give way ?” 

“ Never ; but when I was alone devoted the whole of 
my energies to making my escape But, alas! my pri- 
son was too strong for me to break out of it." 

“ And yon saw the three prisoners frequently p” 

“ Oh ! yes. The two standing nearest to me brought 
me food, and appeared to ocoupy the house. Though 
whether ' hey did so or not, is more than I oan sav for 
certain." 

“ Bnt yon made your escape P” 

“ Oh ! yes ; but not unaided. All ac onoe my three jailers 
disappeared. On the last few occasions my uncle told me 
that he had my father securely in hie custody in a place 
where he would never be found, and that if he did not 
oonaent, he should slay him. But this threat I heeded 
not, beoause I did not believe my father was in his cus- 
tody. I thought that was only said to terrify me.” 

Here Blanche again burst into tears, bnt by a power- 
ful effort she controlled her emotions, and continued — 

"After this, days passed, and I saw nothing of my 
jailers. No one came near me. Fortunately I /ad been 
left with a tolerable Btoak of provisions, or 1 should 
inevitably have died of starvation ; but I eked them out 
as well aa I oould. 

“ Last night, however, or rather, I should think, very 
early this morning, though it was not light, I was aroused 
from a light sleep I had fallen into by hearing a tapping 
at the window of my prison. 

“ I ran towards it instantly. I felt sure it was a friend 
who had oome to resone me. My heart told me so ! No 
enemy would have oome in such a fashion 1 On reach- 
ing the window I found I was right, that a friend had 
indeed found me. r, 1 was about to rescue me. 

“ I threw open the window, and then we oould speak 
to eaoh other ” 

"Pardon me,” said Mr. Nuttall ; " bnt was this per- 
son who appeared at the window known to you P" 

Blanche looked distressed. 

She hesitated. 

She stammered as she had done on a former occasion. 

She glanced furtively at Adrian Winberry. 

Then her eyes roamed over the court as though she 
was in quest of something. 

Bat that something, let it be what it might, did not 
seem to meet her gaze, and onoe more she glanced at 
Adrian Winberry 

This behaviour was strange. 

It was notioed by all. 

Various interpretations were put upon it. 

And though the trial had lasted so long as it had, yet 
it oould be leen that the interest which was taken in 
the prooesdings increased rather than diminished. 


CHAPTER CCXCIII. 

I* WHICH A FRESH CHARACTER APPEARS UPON THE 

SOENE OF ACTION, TO THE DISMAT OS' ADRIAN 

WINBERRY. 

Thebe was some mystery in this behaviour of Blanche 
Winberry, but what that mystery wap was more than 
the aouteit intellect there present oould snrmise. 

She wished to speak. 

Yet some consideration made her hold baok. 

Mr, Nuttall, whose interests lay solely with her, and 
who knew that her hesitation and disinclination to 
speak arose from no improper motive, wae desirous to 
remove as much as possible the injurious effect which it 
could not fail to have upon the minds of all. 

He addressed himself to her in a calm and gentle voice. 

“You hesitate to reply to the question I have asked 
you. You hesitated upon a former oocaeion. It may be 
that Buch hesitation is quite natural, and that you have a 
good reason for it, but I must request you, for your own 
sake, and for the saored cause of justioe, to speak freelv 
nu l fearlessly. Make no reservation, lest that which you 
should hold bask mould indite ts against yea. Till ms, in I 


a word, whether the person who attracted your atten- 
tion by tapping at the attic window war known to yon f" 

“He wa» known,” said Blanche, faintly. “ That is— ” 

"What P" 

" I had seen him many times. ** 

“ Then you muet have known him ?” 

" Yes, I did know him.” 

"That is all we wished to ascertain," said Ur. 
Nuttall. 

Blanche gave an evident sigh of relief. 

The mystery ;ng not eluoidated yet, though doubtless 
it soon would be. 

11 When I opened the window we spoke to each other. He 
told me how he had been searching for me ever sinoe my 
disappearance, but that he had only just succeeded in 
finding me. To the bottom part of the honse he oould 
not obtain aacees, nor could he force away the iron bars 
which guarded the attia window. At length he deter- 
mined to make a breach through the roof, and this, after 
incredible labour — for he had no tools — he accomplished 
He drew me through the aperture on to the roof, and 
from thence without much trouble, wo made our way to 
the ground. With all speed I made my way to the hall, 
and, upon arriving there, learned what had happened, 
and what wae taking place here to-day, and, in spite of 
all obstacles and objections, I made my way here and, 
ad I hope and trust, not too late to be of servioe.” 

One of the jurymen rose. 

" I have to snggeet that this witness, having identi- 
fied the prisoners, should, in order to make her evidence 
oomplete, be taken to view the dead body, and identify 
that also.” 

"I would tain have spared the witness i ) painful a 
task,” said Mr. Nuttall, "but if you think it necessary 
to the ends of justioe, lam Bare she will not hold back.” 

" I leave the matter with hie lordship,” said the jury- 
man. 

“ I think it will be best to identify the body.” 

" I am ready,” Baid Blanohe, in a low, firm voice. 

We will not linger upon this painful portion of our 
story. 

Let it euffioe to say, simply, and once for all, that 
Blanche was taken to the anteroom where the corpse 
lay, and that she of eourae identified it as being that of 
her father. 

She returned to court, and then the trial was con- 
tinued. 

“ I have no more questions to ask this witness,” said 
Mr. Nnttall, “ and she may stand down, without my 
brother for the defenoe wishes to put any questions to 
her.” 

The counsel for the defence rose to his feet. 

“ Beally,” he said, " this case has been conducted in 
such an extraordinary manner — there has been snoh a 
oomplete abrogation of all existing forms and prece- 
dents, that I very candidly oonfess I hardly know how 
to act. The first thing that strikes me, however, is that 
we have nothing to prove the identity of the witness, 
who has just given what I may call the most reman tio 
narrative fo. evidence that was ever heard within the 
four walla of this court,” 

Mr. Nnttall roBe. 

“ If the identity of this witness presents any difficulty 
to my learned friend, and he would like to have her 
sworn to, there are at thi* moment a dozen persons in 
oourt who are willing to do so.*’ 

“ We will pass over thatpoint, then,” said the counsel; 
“ I merely adverted to it because it was the first thatoc- 
curred to my mind. Admitting that the witness is what 
she professes herself to be, I think it quite evident that 
she has not told the whole truth in the matter. I am the 
more sure of thi9, because once or twice during her ex- 
amination by my learned friend, eho faltered and hesi- 
tated, either like one who had something to oonceal, or 
else like one who had but imperfeotly learned the part 
she wae to epeak Which of this two it is. as you are 
aware, is out of my province to decide.” 

" The witness awaits your cross-examination, if you 
wish to put any questions to her,” said the judge. 

“ Then, my lord, 1 will just ask this witness to tell the 
court what took place after she left her father’s house 
on the cooaaion referred to.” 

Again came that distressed and agitated look Over 
the eouatsuanos of Blau she. 
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Again did »he glanoo furtively at Adrian Winberty, 
Again did her eyes roam over the eea of faoes in the 
court, as if in search of a particular one. 

Hut thiB time she seemed to suooeed in seeing that for 
which she looked, for, upon her eye resting somewhere, 
the expression of her faoe underwent a total change. 

She looked up into the faoe of the counsel for the 
defence calmly, and as though quite prepared to answer 
any question he might ask her. 

This little bit of bye-play had not been lost on any 
one, though it was inexplicable to all who saw it. 

The counsel took a note of it in hie own mind, and 
then seeing Blanche apparently waiting, he repeated 
the qneBtion he had previously eased. 

“ After crossing the Uwn,” said Blanohe, “ I entered 
the shrubbery which adjoins it. Passing through this 
I oame to a stile, where i waited.” 

“ For what reason did you wait ?" 

“ I had an appointment.” 

“Indeed," said the counsel for the defence, with a 
triumphant look at the jury, as muoh as to say, I have 
got hold of something important at iast. “ Indeed !” 

“ Yes, sir." 

" Would yon be good enough to say with whom ?” 

“I cannot.” 

"Cannot?” 

“ No." 

“ But yon must ” 

“I esnnot.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Becrr.se I do not -now.” 

“ That is a very satisfactory reason ; but excuse me for 
making the remark, it seems a little singular that you 
should hare an appointment, and not know with whom !” 

“ I did not know his name.” 

“ Oh I Then it appears the appointment was with one 
of the masculine gender, whose name you did not know r 
I am afraid, now, if the whole truth is told, your dis- 
appearance from home will be very easily accounted for.’ ' 

“ I do not understand you, sir !” 

“ Will you save trouble now at onoe by confessing 
that the story of the abduction, with all the romantic 
inoidenta belonging to it, is a fiction ?” 

“ Certainly not, sir.” 

“Oh ! yot won’t Bare trouble ?” 

“ What I hare sworn to, sir, is the truth, and I call 
npon heaven to witness it.” 

The counsel shrugged his shoulders and continued— 
“ Well, then, be good enough to say what took place 
while yon waited &i the stile.” 

The person for whom I waited oame.” 

“And yon had some conversation with him f” 

“Yea.” 

“ What next ?” 

“ We parted.” 

" Parted ?” 

“Yee.” 

" Are yon sure of that ?” 

“ Quite, air.” 

“ What caused you to part ?” 

“ Our meeting ?aa a secret one — it had already lasted 
some time, and I was afraid we should be discovered, 
so we parted.” 

“ With a promise to meet egaiu ?” 

“ Yes, air.” 

'And what took place after your parting?" 

“ What I have previously related to you.” 

“ That a cloak was thrown over your head, and you 
were oarried off ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, now, then, was not the person yon met at the 
■tile the one who carried you off ?” 

" What, Mr. Adrian Winberry ? Oh ! no.” 

“ It was not Mr. Winberry who carried you off ?” 

“ That is ot what I meant,” 

“ What did you mean ? I should really advise you to 
be careful, for yon are trifling with your evidence in a 
very improper manner.” 

“ I am not, sir. It is you who wish to pervert and put 
a wr-.ng construction upon all my replies. What I said 
was, that the person I met at the itile had nothing to 
do with my abduction, and it was he who rescuod me, 
and without whose aid I could not possibly have heen 
hue to day 1” 


Blanche i poke with great spirit and energy, and a 
hum of applause followed her vords 
But the ushers soon hashed it by attering their mo- 
notonous cry, “ Si— lenoe, Si— lenoe !” 

“ And do you positively swear to that f” 

“ I do, sir.” 

“ Then why did yon hesitate ana appear confused 
when you were questioned upon this point by my 
learned brother for the proeeontion ?’’ 

“ Beoanse ”— 

“ Because what ?” 

“ The person had requested me to avoid, if possible, 
all mention of him.” 

“ Indeed, then, there is something mysterious in that, 
and it is always a safe rule to call anything or any one 
mysterious, Buapicious likewise." 

Blanche’s eyes again roamed over the court. 

“ Now, witness,” said the oounsel for the defence, 

“ look at me, and tell me whether the person yon speak 
of is in court ?” 

Blanohe looked appealingly at the judge. 

“ Must I answer that question, my lord ?” 

“ It will be best to do so.” 

“Then he is in court.” 

“Then,” said the counsel for the defence, “I trust, 
my lord, you will give orders for no one to be allowed 
egress from this place. This mysterious individual, of 
whose identity, however, I have more than a snspioion, 
must be brought forward.” 

“ You may save yourself the trouble,” said a voioe 
from the body of the court. “ I am here, and am quite 
reedy to step forward.” 

The voioe that pronounoed these words was stern in 
its tones, and yet anyone could tell it was a youth who 
spoke. 

But the effects of that voioe upon two persons was 
marked and extraordinary. 

Blanche Winberry started, and a orimson glow over- 
spread her countenanoe. 

Adrian Winberry started, and at the same time uttered 
such a horrible cry, compounded of rage and fear, that 
every one shrank back appalled. 

It was evident he recognized the voice of the person 
who was willing to come forward. 

But what was there in that recognition to cause ham 
to utter Buoh a ory ? Why should it have produced 
such a remarkable effect upon him ? 

These are questions to which the next few lines will 
afford an adequate answer. 

CHAPTER CCXCIV. 

IN WHICH THE MYSTERIOUS WITNESS REVEALS HIM- 
SELT, AND THE JUDGE COMMENCES SUMMING UP 
THE CASE TO THE JURY. 

That the person who said he :»&« ready to come forward 
fully meant what he said could be seen by the vigorous 
manner in which he set about forcing a passage through 
the orowd. 

He made his nay in a direot line towards the witness- 
box. 

From the judge on the bench, down te the meanest 
official or the most uninterested spectator among the 
audience, there waB not one who did not feel the keenest 
desire to see what this person was like. 

Those, too, with whom he came in contact, gave way 
right and loft before him. 

It took him but a moment to reach the witness-box, 
and as soon as he did reach it, without waiting for 
Blanohe to descend, and without being told what he 
ought to do, he pulled open the little door, and stood 
in the narrow place by her side. 

Then he looked fearlessly round the court. 

All Baw, then, that he was a yonng man about twenty 
years of age — that time of life when the high aspirations 
and poetry of yontb have not become lost in manhood. 

He was strikingly handsome, not merely in his features 
but in his form, which was manly and robust, while he 
carried himself with an air which could not fail to win 
the admiration of all who saw it. 

But though his eye was bright, and its expression fear- 
less, yet it oould ho seen that if he had been left to his 
own choice in the matter, he would never have revealed 
himself, though foe what reasu.i none knew. 
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The attention of all in court was to muon o&w upon 
this foungf man, that very (air, if any, noticed the ex- 
pression of Adrian Winberry'a oonntenanoe. 

It was awful in the extreme. 

He glared at the young man who stood in the witness- 
box with the deadliest hatred in his eye. 

In fine, the expression wae snoh that if he had been 
possessed of any means of taking away his life he wonld 
not ha? e shrunk from doing so. 

As they stood in the witness-box Blanohe and this 
mysterious youth formed a well-matched pair ; nor did 
it require muoh foresight to see that they loved each 
other 

But it was against the usage of the court for two per- 
sons to stand together in the witness-box, so the usher 
held open the door for one of them to descend. 

“ Who do you wish to remain P" asked the judge. 

“The young man,” said the counsel for the defenae, 
“though I may probably wish to recall the other witness.” 

Blanohe had no resource but to quit the witness-box. 
and whioh, to tell the truth, she was by no means un- 
willing to do. 

The counsel for the defenoe looked for a long time at 
this yonng man, and then he said — 

“ What is your name P” 

Mr. Nnttall rose. 

“Pardon me,” he said addressing the judge, “ but as 
this is a witness for the proseoution, though somewhat 
strangely brought forward, it is my right to be the first 
in putting any questions to him.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ But I claim him for a witness for the defenoe, my 
lord !” said the opposing counsel, “and I maintain that 
I have the right to question. My learned friend for the 
proBeoution may cross-examine at his discretion.” 

“ If you will listen to me,” said the young man from 
the witness-box, in a clear but sad tone of voice, “ I 
can give an account of all I know without being ques- 
tioned by any one.” 

“ I deoide in favour of the counsel for the prose- 
oution,'' said the judge. 

The counsel for the defenoe sat down with a bang. 

Mr. Nuttall turned his attention to the witness, and 
of course put the same question as the other had done. 

“ What is your name ?” 

" Be good enough to understand that though 1 am 
aoquainted with Miss Blanche Winberry, yet she is not 
only in ignorance of who I am, but does not know even 
my name. Chance brought us together in a simple 
manner, which need not to be told here. I had a reason 
for concealing my name.” 

“Thatreason cannot hold good here,” said Mr. Nuttall, 
“ so you will be good enough to tell the court what it is.” 

“I intended to do so. Only I thought it would be 
best to make that statement.” 

“ Very well, sir. Now tell us your name ?” 

“ Adrian Winberry !” 

Had a bombshell fallen into the court it oould not 
have produced a greater sensation than the mere utter- 
ance of that name did. 

All were positively aghast. 

As for Blanche, she uttered a faint scream, and shrunk 
back when her unknown preserver revealed himself. 

Mr. Nuttall, it seemed, oould soarcely credit his own 
sars, for he said — 

“Did I understand you to say that yo-- name is 
Adrian Winberry ?” 

“ You did, eir. Snoh is my name.” 

“ Then you aro a relative ?” 

“ I am, sir.” 

“In what degree do you stand related to her ?” 

“ I am her cousin !” 

“ You are, then, a relative of the prisoner at the bar r” 

“ I am, sir." 

“ You are sorry for it, no doubt ? Be good enough to 
tell the court in what precise degree of relationship you 
stand to him P” 

There was a moment's silence after this question was 
propounded, during which the spectators looked from 
the Adrian Winberry who stood at the bar and the 
Adrian Winberry who stood in the witness-box. 

As they did so| all could trace certain points of resem- 
blance between the two, so that when the witness, in a 
sad and unsteady tone, sft’d — 


“ He is my miner I” 

None were surprised They had anticipated the reply. 

“Your father ?” exolaimed Mr. Nnttall. “Then of 
course yon will give no evidence against him ?” 

“ I trust I shall be ipared that trial. Yet I can 
oorroboratea portion of Miss Blanohe Winberry’a state- 
ment without doing so.” 

“ Then we shall be very glad to hear yon.” 

“ I suppose it does not matter in what way the 
aoquaintanoeship between Miss Blanche Winberry and 
myself began. It was, as I before stated, in the first 
oaee the result of a raere ohanoe accident.” 

“ We are bound to believe that part of your testimony. 
But I think you said Miss Winberry was unacquainted 
with your name until you now pronounced it. Is this 
so P” 

“ It is, sir.” 

“ But, on the ooossion of your first meeting, I presume 
you kill w who she was ?” 

“ I did, sir. She told me. Then I knew that tny 
father had an ill feeling towards this part of our family, 
and he striotly forbade me ever to make the acquaint- 
anoe of any member of it.” 

“ Bnt how oame you to be near Hampstead on the 
oooasion in question ?” 

“ I had not long returned from Spain with my father. 

I was born in Spain. I accompanied him to Hampstead. 
He said he was going there on business with thiB brother 
whom he so deteBted, and would not allow me to enter 
with him, so I had to wait in the lane until he oame to 
me.” 

“ I understand. It was then, while waiting, I pre- 
aume, that c hanoe threw you in the way of Miss Blanohe 
Winberry ?” 

“ Yon are right in that snrmisal, sir.” 

“ And were your meetings afterwards continued ?” 

“They were, sir ; and with that perverseness whioh 
so often manifests itBelf, a mutual affeotion sprang Up 
between us whioh neither oould control.” 

“ But did you not oonfide the seoret of who yon were 
to the lady ?” 

“No, eir. On the contrary, I implored her to keep all 
that had passed between us a profound secret, because 
I argued that, as the hate was mutual, she would only 
draw muoh ill usage upon herself.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“ That is precisely it. I saw her many times, and 
when I last left her, it was with a promise upon her 
part to meet me at the same place on the following 
evening. I went, but she came not, and then I learned 
the intelligence, from various people 1 saw in the neigh- 
bourhood, that she had mysteriously disappeared.” 

“ And was that all the intelligence you possessed npon 
the subject ?” 

“ It was, sir.” 

“ Where was your father ?” 

“ I cannot tell, sir.” 

“ Why not ? Do you refuse So do so ?” 

“ By no means. I simply say I cannot tell yon, because 
I do not know ; he said he should be absent for some 
time, and desired me to remain at the hotel at whioh we 
had taken up our quarters during our stay in England.” 

“ And did you ?” 

“ Not altogether. When I hoard of the mysterious 
disappearance of Miss Blanche Winberry I direated the 
whole of my attention to finding her. I oould not join 
in the search in a legitimate manner, as I oould have 
wished, because of revealing myself. Bnt I worked in 
solitude and secrecy, and after infinite trouble, succeeded 
in finding her almost dead with oold and hunger in the 
garret of a house in Lambeth.” 

" Well, sir?” 

“ I freed her from that place, and accompanied her t« 
her father’s residence, with the intention of avowing 
who I was, and of asking the hand of his daughter. 
Upon arriving, however, we found the whole place in an 
uproar, learned that Mr. Winberry, her father, had been 
murdered, and that the trial was even then in progress. 
Accordingly, at the urgent request of Miss Winberry, 
1 brought her here, and with what has happened since 
you must already be acquainted.” 

The yonng man paused. 

It will he notioed thatnoton'- word of 1 he evidence he 
gave criminated his father iu any way. All he did waste 
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corroborate the statements made bv the being whom he 
loved and valued more than any one in the world beside. 

Mr. Nuttall made a sign that his examination had 
conoluded, and the counsel for the defence, on being 
aaked whether he had any questions to ash. gave a 
surly reply in the negative. 

CHAPTER CCXCV. 

THE JUDGE SUMS UP THE CASE AGAINST ADRIAN WIN- 
E E RET IN A VERT CLEAR AND LOGICAL MANNER. 
The aspect presented by this trial at the present junc- 
ture was certainly without all precedent. 


Snch a battle might be prolonged, but victory would 
be quite hopeless. , , , 

It will be reoolleoted that when Blanohe made her 
Budden and somewhat dramatic appearance in the court, 
the counsel had made his speech for the defence, and 
Mr. Nnttall had began to make his reply. 

In what way, then, were the proceedings to be resumed ? 
The evidence which had just been given, so complete 
as it was, and bearing, as it did, so intimately upon the 
case, was altogether against him, nor could hiB aonte 
intellect peroeive any point upon wlnob an attamr could 
be made with any prospect of success. 

If he had, he wonld have oroes-examinea his client s 


Bur?he°prSed ' 'proee^ings wer “new close npon ' sou though’ perhaps he thought it quite as well to leave 


^The^oonn'sel for the defenoe had, beyond doubt, 
fought his client’s battle well. , i 

He had fought it in the face of the utmost opposi- | 
Mon, and in defiance of common sense. 
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him to himBelf. , , . , . 

! The judge, however, passed the compliment or ashing 
j him whether he had any more to say. 

He replied in the negative. . 

“ I auite ignore the latter part of this ease, _ie 
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I have made mj speech for the defence, and the mat- 
ter now rests awaiting the verdict of the juiy ” 

With these words he eat down. 

Mr Nut tall rose. 

“ Since this is the determination of my learned bro- 
ther, I shall* not trouble the court with my reply, but 
leave the case to his Lordship to sum up.” 

Mr Nuttall sat down. 

The judge turned over his notes. 

They were more than usually voluminous, and it 
would speak well for the clearness of his intellect if he 
was able to have them all in view, and give a luminous 
summary of the whole. 

Those who had listened to the proceedings thus far 
felt liko those who have watched at the bedside of a 
loved one laid prostrate with a lingering illness, and 
then been told that the time for the crisis had arrived, 
and that the patient would either recover or die. 

There was no occasion, then, to call for order while 
the judge looked over his notes. Indeed, all were in- 
tently occupied with gazing upon hie countenance, as 
though they could see there the shadow of ooming events. 

But the attempt was a futile one. 

His stern face, compressed lips, and clear bright eye, 
were inscrutable. 

At length lie commenced the delivery of his address 
in the following terms. 

His voice, when he began, was low and somewhat in- 
distinct, so that his hearers were oompelled to stretoh 
their senses of audition to the utmost to catch at the 
purport of what he said. 

But as he proceeded his voice grew stronger, until 
eventually it filled the whole of the courthouse, and 
every one could hear with perfect distinctness. 

“Gentlemen of the jury — 

“ When opening their speeches, both the counsel for 
the prosecution and the counsel for tho defence ad verted 
to the singular nature of the case upon which you are 
now called upon to adjudicate. 

“ I caunot refrain from commencing in the earns man- 
ner, and endorsing what they have said. The case is 
certainly a most singular one, and there is nothing iu 
the whole course of my recolleotion like it. 

“ It is complicated, too, to a most extraordinary 
degree, and I much regret that so much feeling — so 
much romance — so much extraneous matter has been 
imported into it. 

“ Tho difficulty of separating the incidents is great, 
and that the incidents do require separation isevident, in 
order that some kind of clear oonclusion may be come to. 

“ It is my duty to put the case before you in this 
manner, gentlemen of the jury, and if I do not properly 
accomplish that important duty, I hope you will do mo 
the justice to take into consideration the perplexing cha- 
racter of the evidence, and the volnminousness of the 
notes I have beeD compelled to take, which conspire in a 
very great measure to increase the difficulty of my task. 

“However, 1 will do the best I can, and occupy as 
short a space of time as I possibly can. 

“ In the first place, then, we have the clear evidence 
to show that a murder has been committed. 

“ The body of the murdered man has been seen and 
sworn to by two witnesses who ought to be relied upon. 
One was tho cbiughter of the murdered man, and the 
other the constant and intimate companion of that 
daughter. 

“ We may then, I think, safoly say that the question 
of the identity of the murdered man is beyond all cavil 
and dispute. 

“And now, it having been settled who this man is, 
the question naturally arises, what circumstances led to 
bis death ? and by whom would the crime moat likely 
be committed ? 

“ I\ith respect to tho first of these questions, it has 
beon shown you in evidence that Mr. Winberry was a 
gentleman residing on his own estate, which has been 
stated to be situated about midway between Hampstead 
and Hendon. 

“ It has also been deposed that the deceased Mr. 
Winberry had a brother — or rather ahalf-brother--named 
Adrian, who, it is admitted on all hands, stands at the 
bar of this court, in company with two other prisoners. 

“ It is also clear that a oertain amount of ill-will or 
dislike subsisted between the two brothers, the cause of 


whioli hatred has been ascribed to the father's will b" 
which the bulk of the property, both real and personal, 
was left to the elder brother William, and merely an 
income of eight hundred pounds a year to Adrian," the 
younger brother. 

“ With tho terms of this will, whether just or unjust, 
we have nothing whatever to do, nor uoes it signify 
whether the will was tho cause of the ill-foaling, or 
whether the will was sufficient cause for it. 

“ With all this, 1 say, you have nothing whatever to 
do, so that you will bear in mind the clearly established 
fact that the brothers were unfriendly with each other. 

“ In consequence of this unfriendliness' the younger 
brother, Adrian, appears to have left England, and ac- 
cording to a statement made by bis son, while under 
examination, took up his residence iii Spain, in which 
country there is every reason to suppose he remained 
for a considerable length of time. . 

“ At length, however, having made away with the 
allowance granted him, it would seem he returned to 
England, and sought out bis brother, demanding of him 
some kind of pecuniary assistance, which was refused 
him, and the two brothers separated greater enemies 
than over, Mr William Winberry strictly prohibiting 
his brother Adrian from entering his doors again. 

“ But upon the occasion of this visit, the younger 
brother was distinctly seen by two witnesses, who have 
both sworn to bis identity in the most unhesitating 
manner. 

“ So far all is, I think, very straightforward and satis- 
factory. Unfortunately, the complications have yet to 
come. 

“ You have been told how, after these events, Blanche, 
the daughter of William Winberry, went out oneeveuiDg 
for a walk in the grounds, and never returned. 

“ By her own evidence you have been shown that she 
had, by chance, made the acquaintance of the sou of her 
father’s younger brother, and that dating from the com- 
mencement of that acquaintanceship, a mutual affection 
sprung np between them, though this Adrian Winberry, 
juuior, carefully concealed who he was, the probability 
oeing that had he not done eo his suit would haveoome 
to an end there and then. 

“ The witness Blanche then related how, after parting 
with this secret lover, she had hastened home, when her 
progress was interrupted — in fine, she wasoarried off. 

“ The evidence of this witness is in very many respects 
most important. 

“ She has sworn that she was taken by her unseen 
and unknown abductors to a garret at the top of a house 
in London, where she was left alone. 

“ She then further affirms that the first person who 
came in was Adrian Winberry, her uncle. She knew him, 
site says, instantly, and from this it may be inferred that 
he presented himself before her free from any disguise. 

“The object of his visit was, according to her state- 
ment, to endeavour to compel her to write a letter to her 
father, stating where site was, and what peril she was 
fut.urely threatened with, coupled with the request to 
accede to the request made by her captors. 

“ This, with praiseworthy firmness, fihe yonng lady re- 
fused to do, nor could any threats or arguments induce 
her to alter her decision. The conditions to which her 
father was t.o consent in order to procure her liberation 
were, that he should transfer his wealth and title to his 
younger brother, reserving only a sufficiency to keep 
them in comfort. 

“ This, gentlemen of the jury, must at* .fee you as being 
a most monstrous proposition, and yon cannot wonder 
if Miss Winberry resolved to suffer a groat deal before 
she made such a request to her father ; for she feared 
that out of his love for her, ana consequent grief for her 
Iobs, ho would be induced to grant the request, in order 
to have her restored to him, groat aB the sacrifice was. 

“ And now it must be boruo in mind that the witness 
positively swears that she saw all three prisoners at the 
bar in the house in which she was confined, and her im- 
pression was that they were the tenants of it. This 
alone, without any additional evidence, would serve to 
show that the three prisoners were accomplices, and not, 
as stated by the counsel for the defence, perfect stran- 
gers to each other. 

“ But I shall shortly oome to a more conclusive proof 
of their aocomplicity, bat I would wish to finish with 
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what I am upon. It will be presented to yon in due 
season. 

“ I wish to recall to your mind that the witness states 
that for several dayt before 3he effeoted her release or 
escape, she was not visited by any one, so that she was 
in imminent danger of starvation. This points to the 
identity of the prisoners, beoause during that time they 
were detained in custody in Newgate.” 

CHAPTER CCXCVI. 

THE JUDGE CONTINUES HIS DIFFICULT TASK, AND 
STANDS UP BOLDLY IN FAVOUR OF DICK TURPIN. 
Having reached thus far in his summing-up, the judge 
paused to wipe his face, which was hot and flushed. 

The spectators took advantage of the lull, and gave a 
sigh of relief. 

Their pent-up feelings required some outvent. 

But the pause which the judge made was only a mo- 
mentary one, and he resumed in the following manner. 

It was observed that several of the jurymen took 
rough notes of the principal pointB to which the judge 
directed their attention. 

“ Up to the present timo, gentlemen, you will perceive 
that the inclination of the whole of the evidence is to 
fix the onus of the guilt upon the prisonere at the bar, 
who were beyond question mixed up with the affair of 
the abduction. 

“ This point being conceded, then, see how accurately 
the whole drift of that evidence ohimes in with the other 
proceedings of the prisoners. I mean with reference to 
getting possession of the Winberry estates. 

“ The evidence of Mr. Adrian Winberry, junior, is only 
valuable for ite corroborative qualities, since he can 
swear that Miss Blanche Winberry was found by him 
in such a plaoe as she describes. 

“ This portion of the case, then, oan, I think, be left 
just as it is for the present, while we turn our attention 
to the discovery of the murder. 

“ Pursford, who is a Bow-street offiaer of experience, 
has stated upon oath how he saw, on the night of the 
twenty-seventh of the past month, three persons oross 
the road and enter a house in the Birdoage-walk, which 
was known to him (Pursford) to be deserted and under 
the imputation of being haunted. 

“ This, gentlemen of the jury, was deemed by the 
officer to be a very suspicious circumstance. Ho saw 
these three men at the hour of midnight enter the empty 
house, and the conclusion to whioh he came was a very 
natural one, namely, that they were there after no good. 

‘'In his evidonoe he states that he went up to the door 
and found it fast. He listened, hut ho oould hear no 
sounds of any hind within. He was alone, and conceived ■ 
it his best plan of action to set off immediately for 
assistance. He did so, and returned with several men, 
who had been placed by the inspector at the police- 
office under his command. 

“ On their arrival, they gave a summons for admission 
in the name of the king, but at the same moment there 
came to their ears the sound of the report of a pistol, 
and this was judged sufficient to warrant them to break' 
down the door, which they did, and then rushed into 
the house in a body. 

“ Ton will doubtless recollect that in his evidence he 
gave at length the causes which led them upstairs to 
the room on the second-floor, in which was found the 
corpse of the murdered man. 

“ They had also, in their ascent of the stairs, heard 
voices and the trampling of feet, as though those in the 
house had heard the approach of the police, and were 
seeking safety in instant flight. 

“ Oh entering the room in which the murder was com- 
mitted, they sa w opposite to them an open door, and 
through this they went in search of the murderers. 

“And now, gentlemen of the jury, I wish to direct 
your attention very particularly to this point — the 
aounsel for the defence having, at ono time, tried to 
destroy the identity of the two prisoners at the bar, 
John Norman and Richard Sare. 

* Passing through this open door, of which I spoke, 
and crossing another room, tho police-officers came to 
a flight of stairs. e 

“ These led into a passage of some kind or other, which 
terminated in the small plot of garden ground which lies 
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at the rear of these houseB, and is separated from th6 
Birdoage-walk ny iron palings, as I daresay many of 
you have seen the house in question, it having recently 
acquired no small share of notoriety. 

“In the act, of making their escape from this little 
piece of garden ground, the two men I have just men- 
tioned — Norman and Sare — were captured. 

“ They were captured, too, by the very police-offioer 
who has given his evidence to you. He swears, without 
the slightest hesitation, that the two prisoners at the 
bar are the same as he captured, having looked in their 
faces attentively both at the time of capture and also at 
the time of his delivery of them into the hands of the 
governor of Newgate. 

“ In the meantime, Mr Adrian Winberry had been 
captured and brought to Newgate. 

“ I do not wish to touch upon his capture now ; I would 
much rather the circumstances attending it were con- 
sidered separately. 

“ What I now wish to draw your attention more par- 
ticularly to is this. Pursford, the officer, swears that 
when he took his two prisoners into the veBtibnle of the 
prison, and they caught sight of Adrian Winberry there, 
they, doubtless under the surprise of the moment, were 
incautions enough to utter cries of recognition. 

“ Whether the other prisoner responded to these 
recognitory cries is not clear. 

“ And now, gentlemen of the jury, I wish you to con- 
nect the several links of my evidence together. 

“ Miss Blanche Winberry swears that Adrian, the pri- 
soner at the bar, came into the room in which she was 
confined, and made those propositions which baveal- 
ready heen given at length. 

“ She also swears that the two other prisoners, Norman 
and Sare, appeared in the room, their errand being, as I 
take it, to bring her the necessaries of life. 

“ Now observe what Pursford, the officer, swears. 

“ He swears that he saw three persons enter the 
haunted house. 

“ He swears that, being directed by certain sounds and 
indications, he found in a room upon the second floor 
the body of a man who had been cruelly murdered, and 
the evidence given at the inquest serves to show that 
when the officers broke in the murder had only just been 
committed, and that life was scarcely extinct. 

“ He swears most positively to the identity of Norman 
and Sare, and is convinced they are the two men he cap- 
tured escaping from the haunted house, and delivered 
into the custody of the governor of Newgate. 

“ Then he. swears, gentlemen of the jury, and this, in 
my humble judgment, is a most important point, that 
these two prisoners recognised Mr Adrain Winberry, 
and appeared surprised to find him in the vestibule of 
the prison. 

“In connexion with what I have just now stated this 
says a great deal, and 5 wish you to ponder over it while 
I take up another thread in this intricate affair, which I 
have now the strongest hopes of thoroughly unravelling. 

“It unfortunately happens that the events themselves 
are complicated with minor and extraneous incidents, 
which make my task difficult to a degree. 

“However, I will begin with considering the evidence 
of one who has come before yon in a very remarkable 
manner — I am not afraid to say in such a manner as no 
witness evor before came into a court. 

“You know, of course, the person to whom I allude, 
it being, unfortunately for him, no other than the 
notorious highwayman, Richard Turpin. 

“ The evidence he gives is all important, but before we 
consider the evidence itself, there arc one or two things 
requiring your attention. 

“As you have heard, the cniinep) x nr the defence 
strongly opposed his evidence being recti; cd at all. But 
though, in his capacity of highwayman, Richard Turpin 
stands charged with the commission of many crimes, yet 
ho has never been convicted of any. 

“ But being pursued by the officers who hold a warrant 
for his apprehension, and having had very many narrow 
escapes of capture at their hands, it must follow that 
his apprehension would be tho immediate consequence 
of his appearance in the witness-box to-day. 

“ Urged, however, by some good feeling, yon see he 
made his way as a spoctator iu the body of the court An 
appeal for protection was made to me on liia behalf by 
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the counsel for the prosecution. But that appeal was 
quite beyond my jurisdiction. I bad no power to pro- 
tect the witness whatever. 

“ In spite, however, of this, as you saw, gentlemen of 
the jury, he oarne forward and sacrificed his own life — I 
eay sacrificed it, for he has virtually done so, in order 
that justice should be done upon a daring criminal, who, 
by committing the revolting orime of murder, has made 
a happy home desolate. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, the circumstances under 
which the witness came forward must go far to stamp 
all that he says with truth, and to remove the prejudice 
against receiving his evidence, whioh the oounsel for the 
defence endeavoured to establish. 

“ Taking, then, into consideration all the various cir- 
cumstances under which he came forward, I think, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, you cannot do wrong by receiving his 
evidence, and attaching that importance to it whioh I 
am sure it deserves. 

“ For my own part, I cannot help aharaoterizing the 
conduct of this witness as noble in the highest degree, 
and let me ask where would another person be found to 
step forward boldly, as ho has done, when they were 
perfectly assured their death would be the result. 

“ I may say no more. It is possible this witness, by 
his conduct in this matter, may endeavour to palliate 
his past misdeeds. How far he may sucoeed in any Buch 
endeavour it is difficult to say. 

“ There, can however, be no harm in stating that if 
it had laid in my power I should have allowed him free 
passage from the court to-day, and given him, at least, 
a chance for his life.” 

A loud cheer followed the termination of this speech, 
and there were very few indeed in the court who did not 
join in it. 

The judge was, in spite of all his skill and judgment, 
not insensible to popular applause. Indeed, it is sweet 
to all, from the sovereign on the throne to the pauper 
in the workhouse. 

The judge held up hia hand for silenoe, but the ges- 
ture was only replied to by renewed aheering. 

At length, however, by the strenuous exertions of the 
ushers and other officials of the court, order and silenoe 
were restored. 

The judge resumed his address to the jury. 

“ Perhaps” he said, “ you will consider I have dwelt 
a little too long on the point of the evidence of this wit- 
ness being received. 1 feel that if I am understood I 
need go no further, simply stating that though ere now 
there have been many undoubted cases of a witness 
giving false evidence, yet I think 1 may make bold to 
say that a case was never heard of where the witness 
threw away his own life to do it. 

“ The fact of the witness being able to make his way 
through the orowd of officials who throng the entranoes 
to this court without being detected speaks volumes in 
favour of hi3 keeping out of the clutches of the officers 
if he was surrounded. 

“ Nevertheless, he is here! He has avowed himself, 
and the consequence will be that upon the termination 
of this trial he will be taken under the escort of the 
police to one of the strongest cells in Newgate- 

Loud expressions of dissent from among the popnlaoe 
responded to this speech, whioh was far from being in 
unison with their feelings. 

Unheeding it, howeve-, the judge went on. 

Gentlemen of the jury — 

‘‘We have yet some important work to do in the shape 
of reviewing the case, which it is necessary to do com- 
pletely. I have exceeded the limits I marked out for 
myself in speaking of this witness, but I will endeavour 
to compensate for my prolixity. 

"In the first place, then, let us carefully weigh over 
the substance of the testimony given by Turpin, winch 
in one part has a very remarkable connection with the 
accidental manner in which Adrian Winberry was taken 
prisoner. 

“ It appears, th_n, that on the night in question, 
Turpin was pursued by his foes, and took refuge in 
St. Jamcs’a-park. 

“ Bnt it seems it was not his intention to remain in 
the inolosure, but make his way out by one ef the many 
gates around it without lose of time. 

“ When, however, near the piece of ornamental water 


in the centre of the park he heard some bugles blown, 
and doubtless from experience he knew the meaning of 
the signals. 

“ They signified, it seems, that the soldiers on duty at 
the different gates were not to allow any person egress 
from the park, which would then become a place where 
their prey could be speedily hunted down. 

“ Turpin, however, in this esperate emergency, re- 
members a house reputed to be haunted, situated in 
the Birdcage-walk, and with the determination of mak- 
ing his way into it, if possible, he crossed the park in 
that direction. 

“ By his own statement he succeeded in his attempt, 
and got into this empty house— how, doee not matter. 
It seems he did get in. 

“ His next step was to ascend to the upper regions of 
the house, and when going np the first flight of stairs, 
he heard a key rattle in the lock of the front door, which 
was immediately opposite to him. 

“ And now, gentlemen of the jury, pray mark what 
follows, and how it ooincides with the evidence given 
by Pursford, who is an officer well known for his skill 
and integrity, and whose testimony no one will attempt 
to controvert. 

“ From the outside Pursford, the officer, saw three meu 
enter the haunted house. 

“From the inside, Turpin, the highwayman, who was 
biding from his foes, saw the very same thing. 

“ Moreover, the description given by him of the per- 
sonal appearance of these three men perfectly ooinoides 
with that given by Pursford, the offioer. 

“ But Turpin does more. He saw the faoes of the 
three men distinctly, and he avers they are the prisoners 
at the bar. 

“ The nase against two of them, then — Norman and 
Sare— is quite complete and conclusive. They are sworn 
to by Turpin, who saw their faoes at the time the mur- 
der was oommitted ; they are aworn toby Pursford, who 
captured them in the act of making their escape ; they 
are sworn to by Miss Blanohe Winberry as being con- 
cerned, if not in her abduotion, at any rate in her im- 
prisonment in the house in Lambeth. 

“ All this accumulation of testimony must, I think, 
leave their guilt apparent, and therefore I will say no 
more about them, but proceed to sum up the evidence 
against Adrian Winberry, the prime mover and insti- 
gator in the whole affair.” 

CHAPTER CCXCVII. 

THK JURY HAVE SOME LITTLE DIFFICULTY IN AGREE- 
ING UPON A VERDICT. 

The judge referred to his notes again before he entered 
upon this the most important portion of hia whole 
address. 

It gave the jury the opportunity of whispering to each 
other, and commenting upon the evidence aga nst the 
two prisoners. 

But the judge did not stay long, for having in his own 
mind no doubt whatever of the guilt of the three pri- 
soners, he was anxionn to bring this very protraoted case 
to ae early a termination as possible. 

He went on in the following words — 

“Gentlemen of the jury, — 

“ In entering upon this part of the question now under 
consideration, I must request you to give me your 
earnest and undivided attention. 

“ I shall commence by directing your attention tc what 
was sworn to by the witness Maud Gouldman, as being 
the oause which brought Adrian Winberry into contact 
with his elder brother William, after so many years of 
separation. 

“ She had it from the lips of William himself, who told 
her that Adrian, having squandered the allowance left to 
him by his father, had sought him out and endeavonred 
to extort money from him, but he refused to listen to his 
application. 

“ Then, with that on your rniads, I shall direct your 
attention to the account which Miss Blanche Winberry 
gave of the interview she had with her nncle Adrian 
after her abduction. 

“ That interview was not sought, for it was thrust upon 
her by her uncle. She was a prisoner confined in the 
garret of a house stated to be situated in Lambeth. The 
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account she gives other unde' proposal is Bimply this : 
Knowing the great love her father had for he** he had 
torn her from him, in order thereby to achieve hiB ends, 
which now Beam not merely to extort a snm of money, 
bnt the audacious idea of inducing his brother to trans- 
fer hie wealth and estatec to him, reserving only an in- 
come for their support, thus, indeed, totally reversing 
the conditions of the father’s will, • 

“ But sb I have before had occasion to remark, with 
most praiseworthy firmness Mias Winberry refused to 
do this, though threats of a sufficiently terrible nature 
were held out to her to make her hesitate to refuse. 

“ She did refuse, and now oonneot these two together, 
and the motive of Adrian Winberry appears the same. 

“ With these two examples, however, connect the 
evidanoe given by Tnrpin as to what took place in the 
haunted house, ' 

“You will remember in his statement he deposed to 
standing at the door of the room in whioh the interview 
took place, first where he could only hear what took 
place : and afterwards where he could both see and hear. 

“The purport of what he overheard is this. Adrian 
Winberry was urging his brother, then a prisoner in 
his hands, to sign a deed, which would mass over to 
him all his wealth and estates, with the reservation 
above mentioned, and in return he was to be restored 
to freedom himself, and his daughter Blanche given np 
to him and saved from some terrible fate with whioh 
she was threatened. 

“ Here, then, yon have Adrian Winberry sworn to by 
three diffe re nt people, and Btrange to say, while they 
each identify his personal appearance, they at the same 
time show him actuated by the same motives; they 
have all three seen him under one aspeot. 

‘‘ The witness Turpin deposes that he saw the three 
prisoners at the bar in the room in the hannted house. 
The light of a lantern which wai placed upon the table 
revealed their features fully to him. 

“ Two— John Norman and Kiohard Sare — had hold of 
the deceased Mr. Winberry by the arms, and kept him 
in his seat, while the other, Adrian Winberry, pressed 
him by these arguments to sign the deed of transference. 

“ In the end his arguments prevailed, and the elder 
brother affixed bis signature to that document. 

“ No sooner had he done bo than, horrible to relate, 
upon the evidence of this witness, Adrian drew a pistol, 
and blew ont his brother’s brains. 

“ Then Turpin, hearing the sounds whioh Puraford 
made in breaking in, and naturally jumping to the con- 
clusion that his pursuers had tracked him to his hiding- 
place, felt that his own safety demanded his first con- 
sideration ; therefore he ran upstairB, and made his 
escape over the roof-tops. 

“ One of Pursford’s companions has given evidenoe 
which fully bears out this portion of the witness’s 
story, for he use the one who pursued Turpin in the 
upper part of the house. 

“ Now if there was any donbt about this deed, that 
doubt must be dissipated, for behold, here is the iden- 
tical deed made mention of !” 

As he spoke these words the judge held up the deed, 
of which Mr. Skinner had go unwillingly relinquished 
possession. 

“ And mark, ” continued thejudge, “this deed is taken 
from one of the witnesses for thedefenoe — not from one 
for the prosecution ; and mark as well, that it is signed 
by the two prisoners, John Norman and Biohard Sare, 
who have all along, by the evidenoe of other witnesses, 
appeared aa the accomplices of Adrian Winberry. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, will it please you to inspect 
this document ?” 

ThnB speaking, the judge gave the deed to the uBher, 
who passed it to the foreman of the jury. 

It was handed from one to another, and oarefully ex- 
amined by all. 

“Nowtliisdaed,itappears,byhls own confession, was 
drawn up by one Josiah Skinner, who is now in oustody 
upon a charge of perjury, for his evidenoe is nothing more 
than a tisane of wilful misstatemonts. In his crosB-ex- 
amination, the prosecuting connBel also elicited the foot 
that he had endeavoured to abate into the premises of 
the deceasod Mr. Winberry, by the advice of his client 
Adrian, hut that attempt, it appears, was frustrated. 

“I have cow to touch upon the ms.nner in which I 
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Adrian Winberry was apprehended, which certainly 
famishes one of the most remarkable exemplifications 
of the means whioh are taken by Providence to work 
out its ends. ^ 

“After this I shall make some remarks upon the 
theory set np for the defence, and then leave the case 
in your hands for decision. 

“ Yon must bear in mind, then, the rather peculiar 
aspect whioh St. James’s-park presented upon that 
particular night. 

“ A large number of persons were searohing the park 
in every direction, the object of their pursnit being the 
oaptnre of Diok Turpin, whom they knew to have taken 
refuge in it. 

“ Besides this, the usual exits to the park were guarded 
by soldiers, whose orders were to allow no one to pass 
out. 

“ This state of things, however, was known to bnt few 
persons, and certainly Adrian Winberry was not one of 
the few who were in the seoret. 

“And I must remind you, gentlemen of the jury, that 
if Puraford, the officer, had been one moment later than 
he was, he would have failed to capture the two men he 
took into custody, for, as already stated, they were in the 
very act of making their esoape into the park. 

“And now we have only to snppose that Adrian 
Winberry was the first in the flight, and that he managed 
to get over the palings befose Puraford arrived, to ac- 
count for his presence in the park. 

“Being here, however, his first impulse would be to 

lake his way to one of the gates, and he appears to 
have mads his way in a direct line to the one Bituate in 
Spring Gardens. 

“ Here, however, the soldier on duty, in obedienoe to 
the orders he had received, took him into oustody, and, 
upon the others ooming np, he was oarried off to New- 
gate. 

“ In the vestibule of the prison, however, the mistake 
that had been made was discovered, and then Adrian 
Winberry, declaring who he was, oomplained bitterly 
of the treatment he had reoeived, and indignantly de- 
manded to be set at liberty. 

“This demand Mr. Oawthorn, the governor, declined 
to aoeede to, and in the midst of the dispute, Puraford, 
the officer, arrived with his prisoners, and then, acoording 
to his evidenoe, the recognition took plaoe between 
them. 

“ Now all this, as a seqnel to the rest, lookB very blaek 
mdeed, nor doss the theory of the defence stall aooonnt 
for it in a satisfactory manner. 

“ The principal evidence, indeed, is that given by Mr. 
Skinner, and the tendenoy of that evidence is to set np 
an alibi. I cannot think, however, that it has suc- 
ceeded in doing this. On the oontrary, his evidence is 
more damaging than otherwise against the prisoners. 

“This, gentlemen of the jury, is as olear a statement 
ae T can give of this extraordinarily-involved case, whioh, 
at first sight, seems to set summary at dsfianco. 

“With respoot to the defenoe, the counsel employed 
haB,I think, in olined more to utter wild and insupportable 
statements, none of which he, or any one else, could sub- 
stantiate, than toshift the gniltfrom the shoulders of his 
olient or olients — for I am not clear whether he appears 
on behalf of one or all three of the prisoners. 

“ Among these random charges, the one which needs 
moBt reference is that whioh charges Dick Turpin with 
the committing of the crime which he saw committed 
by another. 

“ To charge another person with being guilty, does 
not have the effect of proving the innocence of another. 

“ In my opinion, however, the charge is utterly ground- 
less and ridiculous, and based upon the most improba- 
ble of inppositions, and I, in my own mind, feel quite 
olear that the highwayman is gniltless of that ono 
crime, nt least. 

“And now, gentlemen of the jury, I conclude, and it 
rests with you to pronounce a verdict in accordance with 
your convictions. If yon have any reasonable doubt about 
the guilt of the prisoners at the bar, your consciences and 
your duty compel you to give them the advantage of that 
doubt; but if you feel assured of their guilt, then does 
your duty to society at large compel you to register a 
verdict in accordance with that conviction.’’ 

The judge sat down. 
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A burs of applanae greeted the lamination of his ad- 

Considering the great length of the trial — the many 
and complex incidents which had been brought into it, 
the contradictory nature of some of the evidence, and 
the number of witnesses examined, he had oertsinly 
performed his onerous taBk with more than usual ability. 

To retain all those things in the mind required a memory 
of no uncommon tenacity, and to produoe them in a 
tangible shape required a clearer intellect than many 
could boast of possessing. 

The jury conferred busily together, as though there 
was some diversity of opinion relative to the guilty 
parties. 

The judge leaned back in his chair, with his eyes closed. 

He was an old man, and the exertion he had been 
obliged to make had tried his energies greatly. 

We may avail ourselves of this pause to take a glance 
at the different actors in this strange drama of human 
life. 

In the first place, then, we will turn to the three pri- 
soners at the bar. 

They were ghastly pale. 

On their stern-looking countenances there was no ray 
of hope. 

With a fixed and burning gaze they glared into the 
jury-box, and watched the every movement of those 
twelve of their human beings with the same intentnees 
as a oat will watoh every movement of its intended prey. 

Not a single glance— not a single motion, however 
slight, escaped their notice. 

Their lives hung upon the next few moments. 

If in the solitude of his prison-cell Adrian Wiuberry 
had been able to close his eyes to the awful nature of 
his position, assuredly he was not now. It must have 
pressed with full foroe upon his breast and brain. 

What were his reflections, what tongue save his own 
could tall ? 

All noted, however, his awful haggard look and his 
bloodshot eyes, which neverfor a single instant wavered 
in their direction. 

Then there was Maud Gonldman. 

She was still in the same place as she had been when 
Blanche entered the court. She had not been able to 
move a step. 

Her attention was divided between the prisoners, the 
jury, and Blanche. 

And there was one other to whom she felt deeply 
thankful. One who but for whose aid her case would 
have been sad indeed. One whom she had, in spite of 
her better judgment, learned to like, and who had cast 
away his life lor her sake. 

At least, that was what the judge said, bnt she had 
better hopes, and visions which would never be realized 
passed through her mir.d. 

Then there was Blanche. 

With a beating heart and colourless oheek, she waited 
for tho verdict. 

Alas ! poor giil, her troubles in life had begun early, 
and seemed likely to continue. 

' She Ixid conceived a passion without knowing who he 
W-s— with the son of her father’s murderer. 

Uuhappy fate 1 

It was impossible, she felt, that her dreams for the 
future should ho realized. 

Whether Adrian Winberry, her lover’s father, was 
pronounced guilty or acquitted, would be all the same 
to her. 

Alas ! poor heart. 

Alien, where, and how would her troubles cease ? 

Standing very near her was the object of her thoughts, 
ilia eyes were fixed upon her countenance occasionally 
with a inournf ui gaze, and then lie would look up at the 
dock where his father stood and utter a bitter curBe 
upon his ovil fortune. 

He knew the bar that now stood like a wall of ada- 
mant between his cousin and himself ; ho had, too, the 
bitter pang of knowing how greatly he had added to the 
unhappiness of her he loved, for he should never have 
introduced, himself to her, or, at all events, havo kept 
her for so long in ignorance of who ho was, and won her 
pms urst virgin love. 


CHAPTER CCXCVTIL 

THE JURY RETURN A VERDICT OF GUILTY AGAINST 

THE THREE PRISONERS, AND RICHARD SARE MAKES 

A CONFESSION OF HIS GUILT. 

From a contemplation of these proceedings we turn to 
our old friend Diok Turpin. 

He was far from satisfied with his position. 

He was in doubt, too, how the oare would terminate. 

To be sure the judge had expressed his own convic- 
tions pretty plainly, but then the jury will not always 
be rnled by the judge. Indeed, their disposition would 
rather be to run counter to it. 

And so Dick felt doubtful for the resnlt, and those 
doubts rapidly increased when he found the length of 
time the conference continued. 

Mr. Wriggles had passed Mr. Skinner into the custody 
of a brother-officer who happened to be near, while he 
himself kept a sharp look-ont upon Dick, determined not 
to loso him this time, let things turn out how they would. 

Dick treated his old foe in a very friendly manner, 
occasionally interchanging a whispered remark with him. 

The hope that Turpin had hitherto entertained, namely, 
’hat the judge would interpose on his behalf, had quite 
left him. He saw that it waB foolish to expeot it. 

But there was the mass of people who filled the court. 
They were all on his side, and had manifested their 
partiality several times. 

Wonld they, then, assist him ? 

Wonld they prevent his oaptnre hy the myrmidons of 
the law ? 

He had slight hopes of that. 

He knew how little dependence was to be plaoed upon 
a body of people. 

And so he waited for the verdict, and for his own fate 
as well. 

And now we think we have taken a glance at all in 
whom we feel any interest, without we include the 
counsel. 

He for tho defence sat down at his table, biting the 
feather end of a quill-pen in a rather disconsolate manner. 

Mr. Nuttall had upon his thoughtful face an expres- 
sion which seemed to say, I have done my duty. 

Mr. John Kersey still looked on anxiously, impatient 
for the verdict to be given in. 

But there seemed to be a discussion of some kind or 
other going on among the jurymen. 

At length, however they turned round, and all Bat 
down. 

The clerk of the arraigns rose, and said — 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, do you find the prisoners at 
the bar guilty or not guilty ?” 

There was a moment of breathless suspense. 

Literally, every one seemed to hang upon the lips of 
the foreman of the jury. 

He was a fussy, pompons little man, and seemed to 
be aware of the important position in which he just 
then stood. 

He waited, then, for every noise to subside, and when 
a silence of several seconds’ duration had prevailed, he 
said, in a very important tone of voice — 

“ Gnilty !” 

Again followed that same rushing sound which we 
have before described. 

It was caused by every one in oourt giving a sigh of 
relief. 

Then some one tried to get up a cheer, bnt the oriers 
nipped it in the bud. 

The prisoners did not by any ontward sign show the 
effect which this verdict had had upon them. 

The usual question whether they had anything to say 
why sentence should not be passed upon them was 
put. 

Adrian Winberry tried to speak— to make a reply of 
somo kind or other. 

He moistened his lips, and endeavoured to olear his 
throat of something which seemed to be choking him. 

“My lord, my lord !’’ he gasped, “ I protest against 
j the verdict of the jury. I am an innocent man, my lord, 

1 only tho oaso has been placed in hands not competent for 
I its conduction. I say I am innocent, innocent — quite 
innocent, and if I am hanged, I shall be a murdered 
1 man !” 
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A shudder ran through the court upon hearing thia 
assertion, mad© at bo awful a moment. 

The judge looked at him sternly. 

However he did not speak. 

One of the prisoners, however, was endeavouring to 
do so, or appeared to be, by the way in which hie lips 
moved. 

It wa3 Bichard Sare. 

He was the youngest of the three, and there was not 
upon his countenance quite so hardened an expression 
as there was upon that of his companion. 

The judge stooped down 

He know for what object. 

He fumbled about, and at length from a drawer in the 
pedestal before him, produced that ominous thing the 
black »p 

Dread horrible, yet significant memento of past 
times, when the administration of justice was accom- 
panied with very many more forme than it ib now. 

As he held this cap in his hand then, previous to 
placing it npon his head, he saw that Eichard Sare 
seemed about tc speak. 

He pausod in what he was about, and asked the 
question — 

“ Havo you anything you wish to say, prisoner?” 

“ I have, my lord.” 

“ Say on, then.” 

The judge put hie cap down on the top of the pedestal. 

The moment Sare spoke, Adrian Winberry turned 
round like lightning. 

He seemed to read the intention of his accomplice in 
iniquity in hiB face 

Utteringa howl of rage, he sprang forward past Nor- 
man and clutched him by the throat with bo violent a grip 
that his fingers were almost imbedded in the fleeh. 

Sare fell down with his antagonist upon him. 

A shriek arose in the court, and then a Beene of the 
most awfnl imaginable confusion ensued. 

So suddenly did ail this take place. 

So totally unexpected was the murderer's attack that 
the jailers who stood in the dock to keep watch over the 
prisoners were thoroughly taken by surprise. 

Eecovering themselves from their shock of astonish- 
ment, they threw themselves upon the struggling men, 
and endeavoured to separate them. 

After several fruitless attempts they succeeded. 

Adrian Winberry seemed to divine the intention of 
hiB accomplice, and resolved to prevent him from carry- 
ing it into execution if possible. 

But the jailers tore him from his prey, though not 
antil he had almost strangled him. 

Then, livid with rage, he was forced to stand np in 
the dock, held firmly in the grasp of two men. 

A universal cry of execration greeted him the moment 
the people caught eight of him, and several missiles 
were thrown. 

More dead than alive, Eichard Sare was sat up in a 
chair. 

Meanwhile, the confusion and turmoil in the body of 
the court increased rather than subsided. 

The judge rose. 

In a voice that made itself heard above every other 
sound, he cried — 

“ UnleBe there ie instant eilenc9, clear the court. Clear 
it, let the consequences be what they may, unless there 
is immediate and total silence ! Clear the court !” 

There was no doubt about the speaker being fully in 
earnest in what he said. 

The desire to hear the termination of the trial trium- 
phed over that to create a disturbance, and the peonle, 
one and all, became silent instantly. 

Not even a murmur rose. 

In the meantime some pungent essence had been held 
to the nostrils of the man Sare, and he had recovered 
somewhat. 

His first, act upon regaining his consciousness was to 
look where Adrian was standing, and when he saw his 
foe eo well guarded he seemed to take heart. 

He rose from the chair, and assisted by two of the 
turnkeys, stood at the front of the dock. 

All could see where the talon-like fingers of Adrian 
Winberry had actually infixed themselves into the flesh, 
and tiny streams of blood trickled from several wounde. 

The attack which had been made npon his life was a 


Bndden and desperate one, and itismuoh to be wondered 
at that it did not succeed. 

“You were going to speak,” Baid the judge, “ were 
you not ?“ 

“ I waB. my lord.” 

“ Speak new, then.” 

“ I wanted to make a dean breast of all this busi- 
ness, and 1 suppose Mr. Adrian guessed it, and thought 
to atop my voice.” 

“ It is the most outrageous thing lever heard of, but 
before you proceed to make any confession let me give 
yon a word or two of warning. You must not forget Shat 
yon have been prouounced guilty of murder by the verdict 
of twelve of your countrymen, and nothing now can re- 
verse that verdict. If, however, you like to make any 
statements to the court you are at liberty to do so, but 
you must distinctly understand that nothing you can say 
will have a mitigatory effect npon the sentence I am about 
to pronounce npon you, nor can I hold out any hopes of 
your obtaining a commutation of that sentence.” 

The prisoner hesitated. 

“ I cannot make my situation worse by telling you 
what I know ; can I, my lord p” 

“ Certainly yon cannot ; and if you confess your guilt 
you will take away any doubt there may be upon our 
minds as to the justioe of the decision we have come to.” 

“ I will tell you what I know, my lord ; and I hope 
you will try to do what you caD for me. You must 
know that about two months ago, or it may be more, 
Mr. Adrian 'Winberry came to my house in Fore-street, 
Lambeth, and said he had work for me to do, if I wae 
in the humour to do it.” 

“ How came ho to know your address ?” 

“He had it from Mr. Josiah Skinner, my lord. Mr. 
Skinner recommended me to him.” 

“Oh! indeed. Then it seems Mr. Skinner has taken 
a greater part in this business than I had expected. 
Officers, look well to him. You have him already in 
cuetody.” 

Mr. Skinner’s face changed to the colour of some old 
parchment deed which had not seen daylight for a hun- 
dred years or so. 

But he made no struggle. 

He had not the courage to make au attempt to preserve 
his own life. 

The judge looked at Sare to continue. 

“It’s no good for me to deny it, my lord. We came 
to terms together, and he engaged my mate as well, who 
lived in the same house with me, and promised to reward 
us well if we would be faithful to him.” 

“ Well ?” 

“ Our firBt business was to lay in wait for Miss 
Blanche Winberry, and carry her off to Loudon. Wo 
were to keep her looked up securely in the attio during 
the pleasure of our employer.” 

“ And this yon did ?” 

“ Yes, my lord ; we caught her in the shrubbery, as she 
herself says, by throwing a cloak over her head, and car- 
rying her to a carriage. Then we drove to London.” 

“ Go on.” 

“ But the schema did not seem to succeed so well as 
was anticipated, and another wae to be tried ; eo me 
and my mate had another journey down to the hall, 
and, spying our opportunity, we made Mr. William 
Winberry a prisoner, and carried him off as well !” 

“Did you take him to your house in Lambeth ?” 

“ No, my lord; that was not judged prudent! Mr. 
Skinner suggested that Mr. Winberry should he taken 
to the haunted house in Birdcage- walk, of which he had 
the key, and confined there until such time as they 
thought fit to set him free." 

“ Had you, then, no idea that the nnfortunate gentle- 
man was brought to that lonely house in order to be 
murdered ?” 

“ None whatever, ray lord ; I never dreamt such a 
thing as murder was intended, or I should not have had 
anything to do with it. When Mr. Winberry was a 
prisoner wo paid several visits to him, and each time 
Mr. Adrian pressed him to sign a deed making over the 
property to him.” 

“Stop a bit. You signed that deed, did you not? 

“ I did, my lord, and eo did my mate. We were only 
to witness it. Well, Bir, on the night of the twenty- 
seventh of the last mouth, we three all went to the haunted 
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houso, aud not dreaming we were watched, or that there 
waa any one in the house, we went into the room where 
the prisoner was, and, as I now recollect, leaving the door 
ajar. The lantern was put down on the table. Me and 
my mate had hold of the gent by his arms, while Mr. 
Adrian put the deed down on the table, and asked him to 
sign it. At last the old ohap did as he was asked, and then 
I thought Mr. Adrian would be satisfied, and that he had 
got what he wanted, but all at once he whipped a pistol 
out of his pooket, and before I knew what he intended 
to do, he fired it, and his brother lay dead on the floor !” 

The auditors of this awful tale oould not refrain from 
a groan upon hearing this horrible statement of a cold- 
blooded and heartless murder. ’ 

But, at a sign from the judge, the prisoner continued — 
“ At the moment the pistol was fired, we heard some 
heavy blows struck upon the front door, and we dreaded 
capture. Mr. Adrian told us to follow him, and that we 
should be all right. We were horror-struck about the 
murder, and spoke to him, but he cursed us for a reply, 
aud went out of the room. I spoke to my mate, and then 
hearing some one coming, we thought we had better fly 
with all speed, whiph we did, but we wore too late. We 
were capture - in the garden, and brought prisoners to 
Newgate, aud when we got there who should we find but 
Mr. Adrian. Of course we spoke to him, but ha locked 
terribly angry, and made on as though he did not know 
U9. We were all looked up, and the next day Mr. Skinner 
came to see us, and he said he would get us out of all the 
trouble if we would do as he told us, which we promised 
to do. Then he said we were to make on as though we 
did not know Mr. Adrian, but to say it was a mistake, and 
that we were strangors to the man who had hired us, and 
that we had no idea murder was meant, so we didaShe 
told us.” 

“And that is a plain statement of the case, ie it p” 

“ It is, my lord. I am ready to take my oath of it at 
any moment.” 

“Very well. Have you anything more to say?” 

“No, my lord, except that neither me nor my mate 
knew that Mr. Adrian meant murder, and it waa done 
so quickly there was no time for us to prevent it.” 

“Does your mate, as you call your fellow-prisoner, 
agree to the truth of what you have just said P” 

“I don’t know whether ho will confess, my lord.” 
“Yes, my lord, I confess,” said John Norman, “and 
I hope as how we shall be leniently dealt with. I am 
ready to take my Bible oath at any minute, that what 
my mate has said is quite true in every respect.” 

CHAPTER CCXCIX. 

THE JUDGE PASSES SENTENCE OF DEATH UPON THE 
PRISONERS, AND MAKES AN APPEAL TO THE JURY ON 
BEHALF OF DICK TURPIN, WHO IS, CCWEVER, CON- 
FINED IN A CELL IN NEWGATE. 

The judge drew on the blaok cap. 

The task he now had to perform was one from which 
any one would shrink. 

But now that the prisoners had confessed, and added 
their testimony to that which had been given by the 
other witnesses, agreeing as it did in almost every parti- 
cnlar, his duty was less responsible and disagreeable. 

Still, it is an awful thing for one human being to 
doom three of his fellow-creatures to death, no matter 
what the circumstances may be, nor how imperatively 
their deaths should be called for. 

In those days, however, so much was not thought of 
hanging a man as there is now. In the good old times, 
as some call them, there was always a gaping, riotous, 
disorderly throng round Tyburn-tree, and they were 
pretty sore of being presented with two or throe trem- 
bling wretches, if not more. 

This judge, however, as the reader cannot have failed 
to see by his conduct, was a man somewhat in advance 
of his time. He had enlightened thoughts, and took a 
more comprehensive view of things in general than 
was usual at that time. 

His voice lacked firmness when he spoke, and all in 
the court could see the extent of hie emotion. 

TIg spoke as follows. 

But, low as his voice was. there was not in all the 
court a single person who did not hear distinctly every 
word he said. 


“ Prisoners at the bar, — 

“You have been tried by a jury of your countrymen, 
and have been by them decreed guilty, and I have now 
to oonolude these proceedings by passing the last sen- 
tence of the law upon yon. 

“Prisoners at the bar, — Yon have had a tong and 
patient trial. Every circumstance connected with the 
horrible tragedy of which you are decreed guilty has been 
carefully weighed and examined. Withthe justioeof the 
verdiot which the jury has returned, I may say I fully and 
cordially agree, more especially as since that verdict has 
been reoorded two of you have made confessions of your 
guilt. The mere fact of yonr having done so has taken a 
great load off my mind, and so it mast have done to the 
jury themselves. The painful duty I have to perform is 
materially lightened, and I shall have less compunction 
in passing sentence upon yon. 

“But first, I feel it to be my duty to animadvert 
upon the conduct of you, Adrian Winberry. The part 
that yon have all through played in this dark drama is 
such as to make you hated and detested of all men. 
You have no excuse to make for yonr monstrous vil- 
lainy. It appears, upon credible evidenoe, that you 
were left by your father an" income quite sufficient 
to keep you in comfort, if not in luxury. But you 
thought fit to squander that income in extravagances, 
and then sought to extort money from your brother. 
Manyovents have been hinted at by the witnesses as to 
what took place at the time of your father’s death, which 
show yon in anything but a favourable light. With those 
events, however, we have, of course, nothing to do. 

“Situated ae we are with respect to yourself, it is im- 
possible for ns to say what were your intentions when 
you first mooted the question of money to your brother, 
nor are we in a position to say what passed between you 
on that occasion. A witness states, however, that the 
reason your wishes were not complied with was solely 
owing to the manner in which the demaud was made, 

“ It may bo that up to that time you had formed no 
designs upon your brother’s life. It may be that during 
that very interview something took place or was said 
which roused your hatred against him. But let that be 
how it may, you sought to break his heart by oarryiug off 
his daughter. What were your intentions with respect 
to her it is out of my power to say, and perhaps always 
will be. Not content with this, however, you carried off 
the father, and confined him in a gloomy and terrible 
prison-house— a place which would be most calculated 
to exercise an effeot upon the mind of the person con- 
fined in it. Then, by specious arguments, you won him 
to yonr purpose, and the deed was signed, entitling you 
to possese all you coveted. One would have thought that 
would have eatisfied you, bnt so far from doing so, you 
murdered him in cold blood. Oh! it was an awful crime; 
so awful that the watchful eye of providence would not 
allow it to go unpunished. When any one begins to think 
of the peculiar position of affairs on that night, and the 
extraordinary manner in which you were captured, no one 
can help being struok with admiration at the manner in 
whioh one oiroumstance hinges upon the other. The 
avenging spirit was behind yon, and drove you onwards 
blindly to destruction. 

“Yonr crimes have been brought to I'ght, and are 
about to receive their punishment. For yourself not 
one word in the shape of palliation cau be said — 
there is nothing to excuse you in the least. Murder 
comprehends under its name various ways of taking life. 
The life may be taken in a moment of passion under cir- 
cumstances of the utmost provocation. But you cannot 
plead either of these. Yours was long premeditated. 
That ie established by the manner in which the murder 
waa committed. You had resolved that so soon as he 
signed that document he should die. When your brother 
took the pen in his hand, yours, beneath your cloak, 
grasped the butt end of a pistol. You hoi d it in your hand 
in such a manner as to produce it in an instant. You did 
so, aud your brother’s brains were scattered on the floor. 
Oh ! it is a crime so horrible as to send a chill of horror 
through the blood of the most callous. Iu speaking of 
this fiendish crime, well could I say, in the words of one 
to whom the hnman heart and all the feelings that bo ayed 
it were laid open like a book, well could I say with him — 

“ Murder most foul, as in the best it is. 

Bat this most foul, strange, and unnatural.’* 
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it is s description that folly agrees with the one of which ; after those awful words seemed to have the power <* 

■*- — '1 — x 1 speech and motion. 

But the turnkeys were the first to move. 

They tapped tbeir prisoners upon the shoulders to 


yon have been found guilty. To slay a brother — to commit 
fratricide — to commit the crime for which Cain suffered 

is indeed most unnatural under any circumstances, and . .. t - , 

most foul under the circumstances in which you slew your intimate to them that they were to prepare to go. 

£. otber I But the judge held up his hand lor silence, and then it 

“ Pris<* 6 at the bar, for none of yon can I hold out became evident that be had something more to say. 
the slightest hope of meroy. Yet two of you, having made . He turned towards the jury-box and said— 

the confession vou have, may be entitled to some commu- > • Gentlemen of the jury 

tation. But it is not for me to hold out any hopes to ycx •- [ Before x dismiss you from your sea :s, I must crave 
The sentence of this court upon all three of you is, that your attention to some httle matters connected with the 
you be taken from the dock at which you stand tc the tnal which is jr ->t concluded. . 

’ ir — xi it.. i “The first concerns Mr. Josiali Sir inner, who states 


pl?ce from whence you came, Bnd from thence to the place 
of public execution, there to be hanged by the neck until 
y »u be dead, and may the Lord in his goodness show that 
ueYCy to your souls which we are forbidden to show to 
^urDodies.” 


himself to be an attorney-at-law, though i hope, for thi 
credit of the legal profession generally, that statement 
may be tound to he untrue. 

' I have ordered him to be taken into custody. 


JVith these impressive words the judge concluded his] “ From the evidence laid before us it appears pretty 
©marks - * clearly that he was an accessory to all that has taken 

Goey were joUoived by an intense silence, for no one I place. Perhaps much of it mw bs due to his instigation. 
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Still, I think 1 haw tnde grounds for committing him i oare thought it possible that Diet Turpin, th« velt-known 
So take his trial." highwayman, should, undisguised, hare made !>•« way in 

The foreman of tlfo J...V sodded his head I with the wet, unrecoguisnd and undetected 

The officers tightened their grasp npon Mr. Skinner. “ This, in my judgment, speaks volumes in "favour of the 
The judge continued. supposition that for a length of time to come be would 

“ The next point upon which I wish to address you ji haie been successful in defying capture hy the police, 
tbsst of one of the witnesses for the prosecution, who came “ For my own part, it seems impossible for any one to 
forward in a very singular manner and under very e ttra- have been single-minded enough to have acted in the 
ordinary circumstances to give his evidence. manner in which he has acted 

“ Of course, gentlemen of the jury, I allude to no ocEar “ That he should expect some consideration to oe shown 
person than the notorious highwayman, Dick Turpin- him is, I think, only natural ; and I much regret that it 
“ It is not, I imagine, necessary for me to dwell upon is not in my power to hold oat protection to him — but 1 
the manner in which he entered the witness-box. am powerless to do so. 

“ But as he lies open to the charge which my learned “ Nor by a detractor could it be said that he came here 

brother for the defence has brought against him, I think ignorant ol the consequences to himself, 
it will be best for me to revert to his behaviour on the “ He was in the conn and was expressly warned before 
present occasion. he came forward ad a witness what would be the certain 

“ Above all ought these facts to befoome in mini. - ■' consequence of his doing so. 

“ He is a highwayman, aud an offender against the “ But this did not have the effect of keeping him back 
laws, for which reason one would scarcely look to find in or of causing him even to hesitate. 

him any of the virtues and refined feelings which might l>e “He gave his evidence clearly and satisfactorily, and 

expected from <T holding a respectable position in the moment he stepped out of the witness-box he was 
society. - arrested by an officer of police, in whose custody he still 

“ But, nevertheless, let that be as it may, it seems there remains, 
are certain ranks and differences in crime, and that there “And now I wish to refer to the charge which has been 
are some of so atrocious a character as to fill the mind of brought against him by the counsel for the defence, 
a highwayman with horror. “ He broadly and unconditionally accuses him of having 

“Aud if 'yen will all bear in mind, though the fact committed the murder himself, 
ought not to be admitted in extenuation or palliation of “ But, gentlemen of the jury, a moment’s consideration 
their deeds, it is, however, certain that a certain degree of will be sufficient to convince you of the utter absurdity of 
romantic generosity is always ascribed to knights of the this accusation. 

road, as they are popularly called. 9 “ It seems impossible to all of you, I am sure, that any 

“ For the moment, I cannot recall an instance in which one could have acted in the manner in which I have 
a case has been brought before me of a highwayman com- described Dick Turpin acting. 

mitting any further offence against the person than that “ But if this is your opinion, should you not think it 
of robbery, and during the evidence the defending counsel more impossible still — admitting for a moment that ira- 
has always elicited that the robbery was unaccompanied possibility admits of comparison — I say, gentlemen of the 
with any violence whatever. jury, should you not have considered it still more impos- 

“ From this it would not be going too far to infer that sible for a man placed as Dick Turpin is to commit a 
there exists in the breasts of these depredators generally murder aud then come into the vritness-box at the sacrifice 
a kind of wild, lawless, chivalrio spirit, such as might of his own life, in order to give false witness against 
have belonged to the knights errant of the middle ages, another P 

between whom and the knights of the road of our own “ The one case I have put to you can he ascribed to a 
day there is less difference than many people imagine. kind of romantic chivalrousness, but the other is totally 
• Such, then, being the case, it is not difficult to believe beyond all the bounds of sense and reason, 
that Dick Tnrpiu, highwayman as he is, was horror-struck “ What my learned friend the counsel for the defence 
when he saw the atrocious crime committed in the manner will bring forward in support of his accusation it is not for 
which has been described to you in evidence. me to say; but if tbe charge was, as I expect, brought 

“ Some concatenation of events, unnecessary to be forward without anything to substantiate it, I should 
described here, brought him, it seems, into contact with recommend him to withdraw his accusation before the 
the members of the family of the murdered man. matter proceeds any further.’’ 

“ He would see their grief and the unutterable woe — — — 

which the mysterious disappearance of the head of the CIIAPTRE CCC. 

house would cause in the hearts of all his descendants. ‘ 

“Then he would kuow that he alone was a witness of ™ people in tiie court make an UNSUCCES. Fit 
the awful crime — that his evidence alone could complete effort to rescue DICK TURPIN, 

the conviction of the murderers. There was a faint hum of approval from the body of the 

“ But how was he to come forward ? people in the court when his lordship thus spoke, aud all 

“ Too well would he be aware that a price was set upon looked curiously towards the counsel for the defence in 

his head, that the officers of the law wore in search of order to see what notice he would take of the appeal, 
him, and that, if he disclosed himself, his capture and in- He rose to his feet and the judge remained silent, in 
carccration would inevitably follow. irder to afford him an opportunity to speak. 

“ But we see that this all-important consideration did “ My lord,” he said, “ since you have been pleased to 
not triumph over his desire to do justice to the family of allow me a chance to retract what I have said, I beg to 

the murdered man, and accordingly he has stood before us take it, and therefore say, once and for all, that I ludi- 

to-day in his true character, and stated upon oath all the viduaUy draw hack from the accusation.” 
particulars with which he was acquainted. The counsel sat down. 

“ And let not too light a value be set upon hlz coming Hia lordship resumed his remarks, 
forward. , . “I think you have acted very wisely. And now, gen- 

“By some it will be urged that he could jw* cave tlemeu of the jury, I will not detain you above a moment 
escaped apprehension, but that I beg leave to doubt. longer. _ _ , 

“ It is a matter of notoriety and public comment that, “ Dick Turpin is now free from the charge of the murder 
for a very long time past, all efforts whioh have heoa of Mr." William W inberry, bat I have yet a wo r i or tw# 
made to take him into custody have proved uueuscraiful. move to say respecting him. 

“ And from one little event which has happened in eon “ It was not solely with a view of allowing my learned 
neiion with his presence in this oourt, I am inclined to 'brother for the defence an opportunity of retracting hi: 
infer that all atteumts would no..- been equ?Uy unsuccess- charge that I addressed myself to you. 
ful for a long time to come. “ This highwayman has rendered signal e»irioe to 

“ The fact to whioh I alfotfe is this. society at large by the manner in which he has acted in 

“To-day being a day appointed for trial, this cou t- this trial, and has set an example worthy he followed, 
house and all the passages contiguous to it are thronged “Under each circumstances, then, I tiL.uk gome steps 
«iu spectators aud officials belonging not only to New-- ought to be takes in h s behalf. I, for my own part, shall 
gate, but the various police-officers. 1 ntereat myself to the utmost in his favour, and *11 that I 

“ finch being the case, then, who would for a moment j am do, I may safely gay, »hufi be done T trust my «ampi* 
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wfl) be followed by ■,* tho»v who have ui active 

put in to-day's proceedings “ 

Another round of appls«s« T which made the roof oi iia 
court rmg again, followed thie sneech. 

The judge oontinned. 

“ At prerent I have no alternative bn. to lar/e hia\ in 
the bunds of the officer who has taken him fuui custody , 
end I think it will not be ont of place to giro him a tew 
words of advice a* to the manner in which l le conducts 
himself." 

Then, looking at rock, and addressing himself more 
particularly to him, he went on — 

“ Let me advise yon,” he said, “ to make no resistance. 
Snch a proceeding could not possibly be attended with 
any good results, or I should he the first to countenance 
it, for yonr behaviour has filled me, if no one else, with 
the utmost admiration. S ibmit quietly. You will lie 
taken to a cell in Newgate, but that yon must put np with. 
While yon are there, I trust yon will create no disturbance, 
and rest assured that every exertion will be made to 
obtain some amount of leniency from the crown on your 
behalf. 

“ I cannot prom mo anything, however. The jury I have 
retained in their seals, in the endeavour to interest them 
on yonr behalf also. And, now, attend to my last words. 
Do nothing to aggravate the charges which have been made 
against you. Remain for awhile passive, until you learn 
that the exertions made for you have proved unavailing.” 

Dick bowed to indicate ids consent to what the judge 
had just said. 

“ I have now a few words to say to those who have met 
here to-day as spectators and auditors of this strange 
trial. 

“ Throughout the course of the investigation I have 
noticed that yon have all greeted the witness of whom I 
have been speaking with a considerable degree of favour. 

Whenever yon saw an opportunity of applauding him, 
you seized npon it, in defiance of the roles and regulations 
of tbiB court. 

“ This breach of the peace, however, we will pass over, • 
and come to the point upon which I wish to address 
yon. 

“ From the manifestations spoken of, it has occurred to 
me ns not being unlikely that you would not think it right 
for this witness to be detained a prisoner, and that conse- 
quently you would attempt his rescue. 

“ For the sake, not only of him, but also of yourselves, 
let me intreat yon not to make an attempt to interpose 
between the law and its victim. 

“ If you, however, persist in making the attempt, you 
will be sure to be defeated, and not only will you accom- 
plish no good in that way, but you will also render 
nugatory those efforts which I have pledged myself to 
make. 

“ Therefore, .leave this court in peace and quietness, 
even as you entered it, and if any of you have decided 
upon the rash undertaking, rescind that decision ere auy 
harm Le done.” 

As the judge concluded these words, he leaned back 
again in his chair. 

.Tnst for about a moment no one in the court moved band 
or foot. 

Then the jury, no doubt glad enough to be released 
trom their protracted sitting, got np and proceeded to leave 
the box. 

Next the turnkeys took away the three prisoners in the 
dock. 

A few persons noticed that, while attention was attracted 
by these movements, the judge hastily wrote something 
on a slip of paper, and passed it to Mr. Wriggles. 

Thar worthy functionary, as as be Moeiv&d it, 

nodded his head with a pompous air. 

Then he whispered to Dick — - 

“ Step this way His lordship wishes to sneak to von." 

What oonld Dick do but obey this mandate ? 

The judge had certainly throughout behaved in a most j 
considerate manner towards him, and it would have I 
looked very ungrateful to fcsve refused jo *tanl» '* | 
request. 

Immediately upon pse.iu, the i ole, the judge mured 
to the little room immediately beh;n V him, admittance to 
which was gained by a heavy curtain. 

Dick did not for a tuoi t hesitate to accompany Mr. 
Wriggles. 


The distanoe they had to go was short. 

| Therefore, almost before any one perceived the move* 
meat, he was ont of eight, for, as soon as the curtain was 
prised and be passed through, it was allowed to fall into 
its jratj f place again. 

i The ^jop’e in tho couit had not offered to stir. 

Had it noa been for the last words the judge had uttered, 
they would assuredly have cm and all sprang forward ts 
the rescue of our hero. 

As it was, they were undecided and hung back, ponder- 
ing the while on what had been said to them. 

And it was during this momentary indecision that Dmk 
passed ont of their sight. 

Then some one among the crowd cried — 

“Hurrah for Dick Turpio, and down with the police t 
Fetch him out, friends! Never mind what the judge 
says; he isn’t king. We won’t have the bold highway- 
man scragged ! Three cheers, mates, for Dick Turpin, 
and then we will set him free ! ” 

The three cheers were given with startling effect, and 
then, like a mighty torrent, the crowd pushed forward. 

But it was in vain they surged to and fro. They found 
themselves everywhere opposed by the officers, who 
poured into the crowded space from every imaginable 
point. 

A funuas contest ensued. 

Then one or two of the populace, more daring that the 
rest, sprang on to the judge’s bench. 

They were soon followed by others. 

Then, with a dash, they reached the curtain. 

One hasty snatch, and it lay in a mass at their feet. 

_ There wae nothing now to bar their entrauce ts the 
little room. 

They dashed into it. 

But to their astonishment and dismay, the place was 
empty. 

Not a soul was in it. 

There was a small arched door opposite to where they 
entered, and towards this they made a rush as soon aa 
they realized that Dick had really gone. 

It wae fast. 

But that was an obstacle that they resolved to over- 
come. 

They made a simultaneous dash at it. 

There was a creak and a crash, and then the door gave 
way. 

It opened into a narrow arched passage, and the first 
discovery the mob made after the door was broken down 
was that this passage was literally choked up with officers, 
who did not wait to bo attacked, hut pressed forward to 
disperse the mob. 

But this was not so easily done. 

— Mobs are obstinate. 

And especially so when they are opposed. 

Now all this opposition which they had already met 
with only served to stimulate them to an extraordinary 
degree, and they were more than ever determined to 
accomplish their object. 

But there seemed little hope of success. 

The numbers of the police kept continually augment- 
ing. 

Some of them, too, adopted a rather novel and curious, 
but very effective, method of clearing the court. 

These were the officers who stood nearest the doors. 

Their plan was this. 

They would make a dart into the court, and sei/.e some 
individual and drag him ont. 

Then ho was handed to another and another, through 
Camerons Passaires, until he suddenly found himself pro. 
relied into the Old Bailey. 

It was really wonderful to see with what expedition this 
waa y rlonned. 

To be sure, only one was taken out at a time, and a 
great many ones filled the court, but then the process was 
prosecuted with so much rapiditv that its effects very soon 
became perceptihle. 

Then those officers who were in the pcsn.iv-t, pressing 
forward in a phalanx, soon forced these who were in tbs 
judge’s private room out on to the bench aauin, and off the 
bench into the court. 

Here, however, the mob mane a hold and determined 
stand, resolved not to give np the accomplishment of thaii 
purpose without one more straggle. 

Tho scene that pnrued baffles depcriptiim. 
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Mingled with the mob were many who toot no part in 
their disorderly proceedings, hut who, nevertheless, 
suffered severely from them. 

From these arose loud shrieks and cries as tb“ mob 

eg ther- might be ocanled several wr’*ii whom the 
Header is acquai ated. ’ 

For instance, Blanche Wicberry and her lover usd Ka>'d 
Gonldman, as well as Mr. Nnttall and Mr. Kersey. 

They were all inextricably involved in tho general con- 
fusion — for what chance did they have of leaving the 
court ? 

It was jn vain they tried to maintain a stand or a 
position in one place — the effort was altogether a useless 
one. They were drifted hithor and thither with the crowd. 

The pressure at times was fearful. 

And still the infuriated people fought tuaOTy with the 
police, although they could not gain any possible advan- 
tage either to themselves or any one else by so doing. 

With an exertion of considerable strength and agility, 
young Adrian Wiaberry, who had never left the side of 
Blanche for a single moment, climbed up into the jury, 
box. 

This was a place of refuge. 

If he could manage to get Blanche there, she would bc- 
perfectly safe. 

He held down his arms, therefore, and the instinct of 
preservation made the poor girl seize his hands. 

She took a firm hold, and then, to his infinite joy, Adrian 
■ucceeded in drawing her fairly into tho jury-box, and 
placing her on one of the seats. 

Then he hold down his arms for Maud, who was cling- 
ing with all the desperation which despair and terror 
could give her to the woodwork. 

- Mr. Nuttall was near her. 

It was observable that from the first commencement of 
the disturbance he had left his seat at the table and 
placed himself beside her, shielding her as much as he 
was able from tho rude assaults of the crowd. 

And now, when he saw what young Adrian Winberry 
was about, and that tho jury-box would be a place of 
eecurity, he raised Maud in his arms and assisted her to 
reach the young man. 

In another moment she was hesido Blanche and in 
safety. 

The mob still continued its vain efforts. 

The people who composed it were wound up to the 
utmost desperation, and they were quite blind and heed- 
less of what they wore about. 

The police-officers, however, who were armed with 
staves, laid about them in good earnest. 

But the numbers were too great for them to be able 
even by this means to make a rapid impression. 

Every movable article within the place was overturned. 

The benches and seats were broken up to fragments, 
and were either hurled about the room or used asweapous 
for defeuce. 

Officers and people were struck to the ground every 
moment, and the dismal groans they uttered, and. the 
shrieks and yells which came from their lips, all combined 
to make this terrible scene still more horrible. 

It might have been that Dick took it as a demonstration 
of popular feeling on his behalf, but the worst of it was it 
offered him no advantage. 

At length, however, the officers succeeded in quelling 
the disturbance, and the ringleaders of the riot were taken 
into custody. 

Tho others, who were unwounded, made their escape in 
the best way they conld. 

Then all that remained were the wounded on the floor, 
who were unable to crawl a way. 

The police achieved a victory, hut no* xrifkout a wvj 
severe struggle. 

When the court was clear, Maud and Blanche expra* ul » ! 
their wish to leave it. 

Young Adrian Winberry, who looked really heurt- 
broken, went to the door of the jury-b' v, and, opening it, 
•Bowed them to pass out. 

Mr. Nuttall and Mr. Keraey w ere there waiting tc receive 
them. 

Blanche was very pale. 

She was terrified by the awful scene of tumult which 
she had just witnessed, and oould not control her agita- 
tion. 


I As she passed him, Adrian just bowed to bar* and uni 
was all. 

J . He did not deeoend himself. 

Blanche appeared scarcely oonadon.' of it. 

Mr. Kersey offered her hrs arm, and Mr. Nnttall offered 
his to Maud. * 

Thus escorted they made their way oat of tho court 
Mr. Kersey hailed a hackney onach, and directed the 
driver to take the whole party to his house in Bed Lion- 
square. 

They reached this place in safety, and, having paused a 
little while to rest and refresh themselves, Shockley was 
called, and the carriage brought to the door. 

Mr. Kersey undertook to see to all future matters, and 
to communicate all he heard from time to time to them. 
With this understanding they parted. 

Shockley drove direct to the Hall. 

Inside the carriage Blanche Winberry and Maud Gonld- 
mau sat clasping each other’s hands. 

Scarcely in all the world could have been found two 
sadder hearts than theirs. 

Both were weeping. 

Weeping silently, and for different causes. 

Neither had the power to address the other. 

And so, in silence and in tears, they leaned baek in the 
carriage as it rolled upon its way towards the Hall. 

Here for the present we must leave them, but, ere long, 
we shall return, for this strange episode in the life of our 
hero is not yet over. 

These two young girls, now so doubly left alone, will be 
again introduced to tho reader under circumstances both 
strange and perilous. 

It is hoped that an interest is felt in their varying and 
cruel fortunes. 

Alas! that it should be so; their troubles are cot over 
yet. 


CHAPTER CCCI. 

dick ruariK is left in the cell to meditate upon 

HIS PROSPECTS AND POSITION. 

Leaving, then, these two fair and unhappy girls to con- 
tinue their journey towards their desolate home, we will 
return to Dick Turpin, and relate what took place after 
his obeyal of the request made by the judge. 

Dick assented to it without hesitation, because, from 
the whole tenor of his words and actions, he could tell 
that his lordship was favourably disposed towards him, 
and that he had nothing to fear in the shape of treachery 
and harm from him. 

Therefore Turpin followed Mr. Wriggles very willingly. 

The distance he had to go was very short. A dozen 
steps, indeed, brought him to the curtain, which served 
the purpose of a door. 

It was drawn aside, and he entered with his captor. 

He found himself face to face with the judge, who was 
standing with one arm resting upon the back of a chair of 
elaborate and antique workmanship. 

Besides himself, there was only one person in the room. 

That was Mr. Cawthorn, the governor of Newgate. 

As the reader knows, this worthy had filled the office he 
now held for a limited time only. 

Upon the occasion of the suspension of Mr. Tapner, 
owing to the extraordinary behaviour of that intemperate 
individual while Tom King was in custody, it will be 
recollected ho was placed in the situation temporarily, 
during the inquiry which was made into Mr. Tapner e 
conduct. 

That investigation, however, terminated in the way in 
which it ought to have terminated. 

Mr. Tapner wa3 dismissed. 

The next step, of course, was to appoint a new n! per- 
manent governor in his stead. 

Applications were numerous, but owing to the influence 
he had with those in whom tho appointment rested, .Mr. 
Cawthorn gained the situation, and he had ever since 
retained it. 

There was nothing particular to be said against him. 
Ee was a stern, strict man, but yet not nnjustly rigorou* 
towards the prisoners under his care. 

They were, however, well looked atie,, and every pre- 
caution was taken in order to prevent them making tb~a 
escape. 7 

indeed, Mr. Cawthorn is fairly entitles the 
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Using one of tie very first governors who made an attempt 
to reclaim tha abuses of Newgate., which had hitherto 
•rtoj ed nnchecked growth. 

fir. Caw thorn, then, and the judge were the only two 
persona present ic the Uttle ante-chamber whew Turpin 
Bbbvrt-d. 

80 4 e e profound bow t« the judge, for he acuh net 
Ijtto feeling a reapeel for b-m. 

fcb lordship ktedly retm aod the salutation, and then 
teici- 

“ Turpin, i have sent for you here _ —-der that you 
might quietly surrender np yourself, and be taken to your 
cell. I more than anticipate some misguided attempt to 
rescue you may be made by your friends in the court. I 
should be glad to avoid it, if I could, and 1 trust yom will 
assist me. If those without do attempt your rescue, they 
cannot succeed, so strong is the muster of police-officers 
assembled within these walls to-day. Your capture is 
inevitable; therefore, take my advice — give in quietly. 
Not only would ell the resistance you could make prove 
futile, bat it would be offensive to me. I do not like to 
say too mnch of myself, but still, as you must know well 
enough, I have power and influence. I will give you my 
word to exert both of them to the utmost in your behalf ; 
I will promise that your conduct in this day’s affair shall 
be represented in the proper quarter in a proper light. 
Nothing shall be overlooked. I consider myself bound to 
do this for the manner in which, up to the present time, 
you have behaved. I give you now into the bauds of Mr. 
Cnwthorn. He is already acquainted with all the par- 
ticulars, and, moreover, knows what my intentions are. 
Therefore, from him you may expect to receive nothing 
but proper treatment Accompany him. He will place 
you in a cell, hut bis duty compels him to do that. Your 
stay in it, however, I hope will be brief; and now, fare- 
well; I hope you uuderstand all that I have said, and I 
further hope that you will not mar what I am doing in 
your behalf by any injudicious attempt to escape from 
your confinement.” 

“ I am deeply indebted to yonr lordship,” said jJick ; 
“ I feel it bettor than I can express it. I will carefully 
attend to all your wishes; notone of them shall be dis- 
obeyed. More than once I have said that I would never 
yield myself a prisoner with life — that I would never be 
taken except in death ; but I feel these circumstances are 
so exceptional, that I sbouid be justified in foregoing that 
determination , and therefore, my lord, I am quite willing 
to do all that you request.” 

The judge was pleased with this reply, and made a sign 
to Mr. Cawtborn, which that individual immediately un- 
derstood. 

He came close up to Dick and said— 

“ I am ready. Follow.” 

Dick readily complied, for he judged it was the best 
policy to do so. 

Mr. Wriggles, however, with a rather puzzled expres- 
sion upon his countenance, kept close by his side, deter- 
mined not to lose sight of him until he was safely placed 
in a cell. 

If Dick had tarried a moment longer than he had, the 
people would have forced themselves upon him at the 
interview. 

As it was he got out just in time. 

The door was closed. 

The passage filled up with officers. 

The judge accompanied the procession a little way 
down the passage, and t.lieu he turned off to the left. 

The governor of Newgate, Mr. Wriggles, some few 
turnkeys, and Dick Turpin took the lugh-road to the 
Cells. 

Mr. Cawthom was pleased immensely to think he had 
at last got the notorious highwayman, Dick Turpin, in 
custody. 

According.-,, he sti-ofted on before in the most pompous 
manner conceivable <f 

No fetters of any description were placed np«m D. v, ■ 
and during their progress to the cells, Mr. Wriggles cluwe ! 
to make a remark about it. I 

“ Ah! Dick,” he said, "you att a lucky «Slow. '9 -v 
arc inside Newgale at last, bat it’s without any bother, ! 
and without any jewelry npon your person. Ah ! well, I 
it isn’t every hightobyman that hae the head beak on his 
s>de. But I am afraid yop have done too much to get off 
very easuy , but still it can he tried.” I 


“ So it ean,” replied Dick, “ hut, as 1 said just now, ! 
should never have yielded myself np under other circun 
stances, for I had made np my mivd to fight to the leaf, 
and never to give in till death.” 

“ You are a brave chap, Dick, and I like 

"DikeisaP" 

‘ 1 c e*as» I &. I ttMt all was nae you. Bat «q&~: 
a snesis. „. They tels about the tinm coming when thee* 
will be no hightohrmea, set, if if does, what will tk 
officers have to do f ” 

“ Ah ! what indeed ? I never thought of that before.” 

“ Very likely not. But, thank goodness, that event is 
not very likely to take place, either in your time or mine, 
so leave it, I say, for those who come after us.” 

Dick was silent. 

Bnt Mr. Wriggles went on — 

“ Dick, you’re a trump. A regular trump. The more 
I think, the more I think so, and, if you come to grief, it 
will break my heart, there now.” 

“ Silence, said Mr. Cawtborn, coming to a halt. 
“ Smithson, where are you ? ” 

“ Hero, sir.” 

“ Open this door.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The door to which the governor was alluding, was a 
massive-looking one, deeply set in the wall. 

Thera were others of a similar kind beyond it. 

Smithson was the name of one of the turnkeys. 

Ue took from his pocket a huge hunch of keys, and, 
applyiug one of them to the door, opened it. 

The whole party walked in. 

As Dick had expected, the door led into a cell. 

It was a large one, and doubtless, for a cell, very com* 
fortable. 

The last rays of daylight found their way into it when 
they entered, and allowed Dick the opportunity of seeing 
wlmt his prison was like. 

The first giance did not prepossess him. 

But scarcely had he betaken that glance, than the day- 
light which had illumined the cell faded away. 

Immediately it became involved in obscurity. 

“ Jly orders,” said Mr. Cawthom, “ are that I should 
not place any fetters upon you.” 

Dick bowed. 

“ But I think you ought not to be left thus. Still, will 
yon give me your word of honour that you will not attempt 
tc escape ? ” 

“ What I said to the judge I will certainly stick to,” 
replied Dick ; “ and, as for asking me for any more, it’s 
no good at all.” 

“ Veiy well — very well. I know what that means. I 
have received instructions not to put any irons upon you, 
and don’t choose to disobey it. But, for all that, I shall 
take a few precautions of a different kind to make sure yon 
do not escape.” 

“ That you are quite at liberty to do. I hope you won’t 
allow me to interfere wiln any of your projected arrange- 
ments.” 

“ Here you are, then, and here yon will remain for the 
present. I am quite ready to stake my life about that.” - 

“ I should advise you not to be rash, Mr. Cawthom. 
There is no knowing what may happen.” 

“ I know this, though,” said the governor. 

“ Know what P ” 

“ Why, that you are in a cell under my charge, and 
here you will remain until you are either taken out for a 
ride, or I receive an order for your release.” 

“ Very well. I have no objection.” 

“ Will you give me your word of honour, then, that you 
will not attempt to escape ? ” 

“ Certainly not. I made the judge a p.cmiso in you; 
presence.” 

“ And shall you keep to it P” 

“ Certainly I shall.” 

“ That is quite enough, then. Bnt I am auspicious of 

you.*’ 

“ 80 .t seems,” said Dick, “ but I can't help that. You 
are master here, and can do as yea like.” 

Mr. Cswthorn was evidently far from easy in hig mind 
about his prisoner. 

He well knew the world-wide notoriety he bad obtained, 
and how the intelligence of his incarceration in Newgate 
would disperse itself ovei the length and breadth ot t h» 
land. 
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The means whicn had been taken to secure this notorious 
offender were well known, and also that hitherto every 
scheme had met with signal failure. 

If now, after lie had been safely lodged in prison, h* 
was to make hie escape fcoa tfconco, Mr. Caw them 
thought, and justly, too, that he would not for long after- 
wards retain the sitna*ion be had war so desirous of 
gaining. ' * 

Hence, then, lii. anxiety, which was greater cnar. it 
seemed, and much greater than he liked in leknow’edge, 
even to himself. 

Dissatisfied with the replies Dick gave Inin, and puzzled 
and perplexed as to what would be the beet thing foi him 
to do, Mr. Cawthorn left the cell. 

Mr. Wriggles tad the other prison officials of course 
followed him. 

The door ws.9 emsed, and the governor secured it him- 
self. 

The oare he took to see that the bolt of the lock shot 
properly into the bus provided for it, and that the holts 
fitted securely into their sockets, was almost ludicrous to 
behold. 

Then, last of all, lie saw the strong iron bar pnt up, 
which went in a slanting direction across the door. 

This done, he gave a last glance, and took his departure, 
leaving, however, one of the men outBide the cell in the 
passage, as a sentinel or guard. 

Somewhat relieved in his mind, but not with his heart 
altogether at rest, the governor made his way to his own 
apartments in the prison. 

As soon as the door was closed, Dick turned round, and 
made another effort to look around him. 

Darkness was deepening rapidly, but his eyes were 
accustoming themselves to the obscurity. 

In one corner, jost under the little grated aperture 
which served for a window, was a rude kind of pallet or 
bed. 

Towards this he walked aud sat himself down upon it. 

From this point he endeavoured to survey his cell, but 
the outlines of it were so indistinct that he found toe 
effort was a futile one, and be determined to postpone it 
nntil daylight. 

Having come to this decisiou, he changed his sitting 
posture for a recumbent one, s 

Then his brain became crowded with numberless 
isonghte. 

An was alone, and he found it some relief to mutter hie 
noughts aloud. 

'"And so,” lie said, "I am at last, really and truly, 
where I had made up my mind 1 never would be — in the 
interior of a cell in Newgate — a prisoner. I, who have 
defied the officers so long, that they must have considered 
it quite a hopeless task to capture me — yet here 1 am. 

“ Bnt what a strange series of events have brought me 
here ! They surpass, in strong and sustained interest, all 
that I ever read or heard. Certainly, nothing like it has 
ever before happened to me. 

“ I have made some friends, that is quite conclusive, 
and, T hope, friends who have power and influence, which 
they will exert to the utmost to get me out of this present 
difficulty. But 1 wonder what conditions they will 
attach to it ? 

“ I like the judge. He eeems a™ upright, honourable 
man, aud very different to many who now sit upon the 
oench. I must esteem myself lucky that he presided on 
this occasion. Had it not been so, I should not have 
fared so well as I have. I have given him my word that 
I will not eseapo, and 1 will keep it, even if I was free to 
walk out of Newgate this moment. If he fails in what he 
is going to try to do, well and good; I shall then be. 
absolved from that promise, and shall be able to meditate I 
upon escape, for something seems to tell as tlsai I ten) 
not near the end of my career.” 

“ I think he will keep his word with Sie. i don’t think 
I ought to doubt him. I will u •“■.£. is shorn " soon fi/vd 
whether he really was interesting himself in u i behalf/ 

“How strange it seems for me to bo here! I cd L , 
scarcely realize my position! How strange, too, arc the 
circumstances winch brought mo here ! I cannot hfnp 
thinking about that. I cannot dismiss it from my mind. 
During the trial, too, it came home to me very forciby. 
To think that the simple fact of my taking refuge in that 
haunted house, at the particular time I did should have 
produced such wonderful results 1 


’I might have gone there earlier or later than I did, 
in either of which easee 1 should n«-~>r byve known any- 
thing. 

“ ffow strangely, too, was thp capture or AdrStn Win- 
berry effected ! Upon any other night, at any other ">me, 
he would have been free to leave the park uunoti«ea ana 
unquestioned, and then he would have eecaped the 
righteous doom which has overtaken him. 

“ Then there is Maud Gouldman. IIow wonderful I 
should meet with her as I did. Maud — Maud. Beautiful 
Maud — I wish ” 

Dick was suddenly interrupted ia his meditations by 
hearing some one unfasten the door of his cell. 

CHAPTER CCCIL 

RELATES ,’tOW THE FRENCH GENDARMES ATTACKED THB 

RUINED UtLL IN WHICH TOM KINO, CLAUDE DUVAL, AND 

Sixteen -string jack had taken refuge. 

Before we proceed to relate who it was that thus sought 
an entrance to Dick Turpin’s cell so soon after he had 
become an inmate of it, we must revert to some events of 
a wild and startling nature which were taking place else- 
where. 

Doubtless the reader would much rather not be left hr 
suspense, bnt, unfortunately, it is unavoidable. 

As soon as we possibly can, however, we will return to 
our hero. 

It will he recollected that, since the commencement *t 
the long trial we have just concluded, the narrative has 
met with do interruption. 

This proceeded from two causes. 

One was because the author desired to place the whole 
of the trial before his readers in such a manner that their 
attention should never once be diverted from it by other 
incidents. 

For tb : » reason, many interruptions which actually did 
take nlaco in the proceedings were passed over in silence. 

Bnt, now that the trial is over, we must remind the 
raader.of the length of time their undivided attention has 
been given to Dick, to the exclusion of other characters in 
the history. 

But now that he is in Newgate. 

Now that some little time must elapse before he can do 
anything hut sit there supinely awaiting the progress of 
events, we feel certain that a better opportunity of leaving 
him could not be found. 

Moreover, in order to understand subsequent events, it 
is necessary that we should turn our attention elsewhere. 

And so, while he is half sitting up upon his pallet, . 
watching the door to see who was about to enter, we will 
leave him, and return to Tom King, Claude Duval, aud 
Sixteen -String Jack. 

It will be remembered that the three highwaymen were 
making the best of their way to Calais, in order to get a 
boat there of some kind or other, so as to cross over to 
Dover. 

But they had the ill-luck to be closely and hotly pursued 
by a large party of gendarmes. 

They had, however, urged their jaded oorsos to the ut- 
most, nntil, upon reaching the top, the horses of Claude 
Duval and Sixteen-String Jack dropped exhausted to the 
ground. 

Tom King was mounted, and the hill having been 
ascended, his steed would doubtless he able to carry him 
down it, and this his two friends urged him to attempt, 
and so escape, leaving them to do the best they could. 

But Tom King, with that rare generouBness which 
formed so prominent a trait ia his character, refused to do 
AO. 

• He .esolved that, if bis eoramdes were captured, he 
would be captured with them. 

So he alighted instantly, for there was not a moment to 
spare, their foes being close behind them, and releasing the 
bridle of his horse., ke seni him off at a gallop down th* 

; trill. 

Tin*, all three leaped overs Jo w wooden tone* whicu 
skirted a mtadow 

Before them, in the darkness, they wuia just distinguish 
the outlines of some building, which, upon a nearer ap- 
proach, they found to be a ruined windmill. 

From its very dilapidated condition, they judged they 
would not have much trouble in obtaining at sntrance to 
it. 
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And in this expectation they were not disappointed. j 
But if they got ip so easily, was it a good place in. vhieii 
to take shelter f _ t 

That was the fhougnt that occurred to our friends. j 
A moment's reflection served to answer it. I 

It was not a good place for shelter, and yet thssy would I 
stand a better chance in an encounter with their tr-aa Q*ix \ 
they would nave done w itbout any shelter at all. 

Besides, there was just a chance, and no more, tint! 
they might not he tracked there by the ga- laraies. 1 

However, there was no time to spare for deliberation, 
go, after scrambling over an immenoo quantity of rubbt.'h, 
they fairly crawled into one of the chambers in the milt. 

It was through a small aperture like a window that 
they made their way, and was quite high np in the build- 
ing, which was buried to a depth of several feet iu the 
rubbish that had from time to time accumulated round it. 

The first thing they did, after rising to their feet, was 
to go to this place and look out, in the hope of being able 
to catch a glimpse of their foes. 

Nor were they defeated in their expectation. 

Just dimly visible as a something darker than tha night 
sky waa the troop of gendarmes. 

They must have been standing in a group together. 
OoubtlesB they were looking about them for some 
trace of their prey, or listening for some sound to come 
to their ears which would indicate their whereabouts. 

Then they scattered themselves — some leaping their 
horses over the fence into the meadow. 

Suddenly there arose a shout from thiB portion of the 

E arty, and onr friends, though they were too far off to 
ear the words, could teil by the tone that they had 
noticed the windmill. 

And the uext movement on the part of the gendarmes 
showed them that this supposition was a correct one. 

The cry we have mentioned was responded to by 
another from those on the high-road, and then the remain- 
der of the troop jumped over the fence and rejoined their 
companions. 

Freuchmen are always fond of gesticulation 8Dd 
vociferation, and the chattering that now ensued baffles 
all description. 

Rather anxiously our three friends peeped out of the 
wiudow in the mill, and watched their actions. 

A word of command waa given in a loud voice, and 
then the whole body came at full gallop up to the wind- 
mill. 

Of course, being mounted, they reached it in much less 
time than our friends did, who were on foot. 

But, before they came pear enough, to hear what they 
were about, the three ’ riends busied themselves with 
blocking up the windofc through which they had been 
peeping, with some pieces of timber and other rubbish 
which they found convenient to their hands. 

Then a rapid exploration of the building seemed to show 
that there was but that one opening through which ad- 
mission could be gained. 

But, so frail was the whole of the building, that very 
little trouble would enable the gendarmes, well armed as 
they were, to cat an entrance into it, for the body of the 
mill was composed of nothing but planks of wood. 

Just as they finished blocking up the aperture all but a 
small hole, which was reserved for the purpose of recon- 
noitering the enemy, the troop dashed np to tha mill and 
surrounded it. 

A few moments elapsed, during which the men were 
posted round the mill so us to form a perfect chain, am! 
some one in commend made a loud speech in French to : 
the fugitives. j 

All three of on r friends r* sg well acquainted with the ) 

tongue, Tom King from education, and Sixteen-String 
Jack and Claude Duval from residence in the country, they 
could tell what was said. 

It was nothing more in substanoe than an appeal to 
surrender themselves prisoners for the glory of fet Ml* 
France, la grande nation 

But, of course, our friends took no notice of this ; the» 
were hardly the sort of men to do so. 

When this officer had finished his harangue, he waited 
patiently for a minute or two for a response, and then 
gave the order to his men to attack the mill. 

They began t>y climbing ap on the heap of rubbish rotmd 
it, ana battering the woodwork with the butt end of their 
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It was old and rotten, and a few vigorous blows would 
soon make a breach for them to crawl through. 

Being on the inside, our friends oouid tell exaot\ 
which was the spot the dragoons were attackmg. 

Tbat point, then, must be defended. 

A very ready »ud ingenious moans suggested itself to 
them. 

Tbe machine./ of the mill was, for the most part, 
lying »»> a confused muss npec the floor. 

It was oompoaed of heavy pieces of iron ana srone, and 
they set about placing them against that part of the wall 
of the mill which the gendarmes were trying to batter in. 

This made a vast difference. 

Their blows no longer produced the effect they did at 
first. 

It did net seem, however, that they snspeoted what had 
been done, for they continued their attack with unabated 
vigour. 

Doubtless they suspected that they had come upon 
some part of the mill that was stronger and better able to 
resist them. 

But they persevered, and our friends noon saw to their 
dismay that this would not avail them much longer. 

But the same voice which had before called out now 
did so again. 

The men who were attacking desisted from theii 
attempt. 

Then followed another demand for our friends to sur- 
render. 

But, as before, they took no notice of it. 

This seemed to enrage the official personage, for, in a 
very intemperate voice, he said — 

“ Fire ! ” 

The command was followed by a littlo delay, and then a 
rattling discharge of musketry took place, which was 
directed to every part of the building. 

It was a wonder our friends could be in the budding 
and escape injury, but they did. 

The bullets flew around them in every direction, but did 
them no injury. 

This discharge over, the attack was resumed whh'a 
the others reloaded. 

Claude Duval felt in his pockets, and produced a small 
dark lantern, which he ignited. 

His comrades looked at him in silence. 

“ It will never do to stay here,” he said. “ Those gen 
darmes seem terribly in earnest. We must make our 
escape somehow.” 

“ But how ? ” asked Tom and .Tack. 

“ That is the question. We shall certainly never find au 
guswer to it by standing here doing nothing. I will look 
about me.” 

“ Be careful of yourself.” 

“ All right ; but we must either get away from here 
somehow or other, or else wait and be comfortably shot or 
captured.” 

“ But I can’t see any means of gett.iug away,” said Ton 
King ; “ and if we do get out, we shall not be any bericr 
oir than we were at fivst before we got iu.” 

“ I don’t know ; but we can’t do worse than stop here 
Ah 1 what is that ? a ladder P ” 

“ Yes, but it leads up to tbe top of the mill.” 

“ Never mind, we may fiud something.- * 

Claude Duval ran to the foot of the ladae,, and hastily 
ascended it. 

It led up to a trap-door, which he pushed open. 

Then he found himself in the top chamber of the old 
mill. 

Passing through the trap-door, he got on. to the floor of 
i'to upper chamber. 

.11* two comrades, after pausing a moment, followed 
Pun. 

The chamber waa encumbered with machinery, and it 
waa also much emaller in size than the one that was be- 
neath it 

Th«s was a email bole on on- .nae, and upon going to 
tnia, oar friends saw that the piece of wo<w supporting 
the sails passed through it. 

Ti eir enemies were beneath. 

“ Here is a chancs of alarming our iocs,” said Sixteen- 
&frn.g Jack. “ They are immediately underneath these 
tong sails. Let us cut away this rotten beam of woeU, 
ana allow them to fall down npon them j " 

* Agreed 1” 
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“ Help me, lien, both of yon, ami we will soon do the 
business.’' 

Claude hung the lantern, by a contrivance with which it 
was provided, to his belt, and then all three drew tliair 
swords ar^ hee-an hacking away at the rotten beam of 
wood. 

As Jack had said, rue wood was rotten, >»aan impression 
was easily made upon it. 

The centre gave them the most trcpble. for '•here the 
wood was mors soond. 

But in less than five minutes the beam was completely 
severed, and then the sails, having nothing to support 
them, gave way. 

They went down with a tremendous crash, CN..ying 
away a portion of the top and side of the old m’H with 
them. 

There was a shout from the soldiers beneath, and they 
hastened to get away, being impressed with the idea that 
the ruinous old building was about to fall bodily upon 
them. 

For a few moments there was a scene of unutterable 
confusion, and then by degrees they gradually recovered 
from their panic. 

Some suspicion as to the truth of what had occurred 
crossed their minds, for the officer again gave the com- 
mand to fire, and nearly all the shots were aimed at the 
top portion of the mill. 

But our three friends, having produced this consterna- 
tion in the ranks of their foes, took all the advantage of it 
they could. 

Claude instantly renewed his explorations, and a cry 
from his lips had the effect of calling his two comrades to 
his side. 

: Look here,” he said. 

He pointed as he spoke to a rude flight of steps, which 
seemed to descend to a great distance into the interior of 
the mill. 

“ P.at that is going down again,” said Jack. 

“ It know it," replied Claude, “ but it does not t&ke v.i 
info the same part as that from which we have 
r.acendcd. I am in hopes now we shall either get av.ay 
or else find some place of security.” 

“ I hope we shall.” 

“ Follow me, then, and we will make the attempt.” 

“ The gendarmes seem rather alarmed at what wo have 
dene.” 

“ They do, and that will give us all the better chance 
of escape.” 

“ I am afraid their panic will not last very many 
minutes,” 

“ Never mind. It has lasted, you see, until we have got 
to the bottom of the steps.” 

“ And no longer,” replied Tom. “ Hark.” 

At this moment they heard the order given to fire, and 
when such deadly and part ieular aim had been taken at 
the upper portion of tho mill. 

“ And lucky for us we descended when we did,” said 
Claude Duval, “ for, if we had been above, we could not 
have escaped that murderous tire. We should all have 
been annihilated.” 

“ We should,” said Jack; “and how we are to escape 
eventual capture I am at a loss to think. ” 

“ We are in a desperate position, and desperate diseases 
require desperate remedies.” 

“ Very true, but what are we to do ? ” 

“ The best wc can, and trust to luck for the rest.” 

“ Follow me carefully and as quickly ns you eau,” ex- 
claimed Claude Duval. “These steps seem to lead down 
to the very foundations of the mill, and there, perhaps, 
we may find some outlet.” 

CHAPTER CCClIl. 

THE POSITION or THE THREE HIGHWAY MEN IS 

RUINED MILL BECOMES CRITICAL. A 

This was a very faint and, most likely, fallacious hope, out 
still our friends grasped at it as drowning men will grasp 
at a straw, in the hope that it may save them from drown- 
ing. 

Accordingly tnoy lollowed Claude Duval down thf 
orambUng, decaying steps, which every moment threatene 1 
to give way and precipitate them to the bottom , 

Hut they proved strong enough to take them down. . 


utter the lapse ot a few minr'os, they reacheu ine Ljctois 
in safety. 

They were now upon what was evidently the lowest 
story of tho mill above ground. • 

And, in reality, this was not above grouna, t*r the 
rubbish which we have spoken of as having aocumuktcl 
round the mill, reached up considerably higher. 

They were, therefore, tolerably 3afe until the gendarmes 
should positively make a breach into the bvulding and 
\ attack them sword in hand. 

Certainly they were iu no danger from firea. ms dis- 
charged from without. 

“What’s the best thing to be done now,” asked Claude. 
“ 1 daresay we shall have a minute or two to deliberate.” 

“ I don’t know what had best be done,” replied Tom 
King. “ We are in' an awkward fix altogether, and I can 
assure you I can’t tell how we are going to get out of it.” 

“We must trust to luck, as I said before.” 

“ It is a thousand pities we stopped that carriage.” 

“ Well, so it is, viewing what has taken place since ; but 
then who could have expected it p ” 

“ No one ; and, besides, it is no more than our fortune. 
We have been in perils before to-day, and I hope to be in 
many more before I die.” 

“ Oh ! don’t talk of dying. It always makes me un- 
comfortable whenever that subject is mentioned.” 

“ It is not a very agreeable one, I confess; but we ale 
very near it just now, I am afraid.” 

“ Never mind that. What had we better do P 

“ That is a question.” 

“ An important one.” 

“ Yes, as you say, an important one.” 

“ What are we to do, then ? ” 

“ Cannot you suggest anything, my friend ? ” 

“ No. I have been trying in vain.” 

“ I thought so.” 

“ We are in an awkward fix. Hark ! there they go 
again.” 

A tremendous discharge from without testified that the 
gendarmes were keeping up tho siege iu good earnest,. 

“ I tell you what it is,” said Sixteen-String Jack. 
“ You have said a great deal about our being in an 
awkward fix, but if we allow ourselves to be defeated by 
a set of gibbering Frenchmen, I shall consider we fully 
deserve the worst that can happen to us.” 

“ It’s all very fine for you to say that, Jack, but how are 
we to get out of onr difficulty ? that’s the thing.” 

“ I .know it is.” 

“As for the gibbering Frenchmen, as you call them, 
they are gendarmes, all picked men and capital officers.” 

“ Pho — pho! ” 

“They are, and you ougLi to know that before to-day.” 

“ Do you mean to say, Claude, that if they were English 
Bow-street runners anil we in here, that they would have 
been as long outside this rotten mill as these fellows 
have ? Why, they would have been in like shot instead 
of peppering away at the woodwork in that simple 
fashion, upon the mere chance of hitting us.” 

A terrific crash followed these words, and completely 
drowned what was said in reply to them. 

But it was soon over, and then our three friends looked 
in each other’s faces as well as they could, in order to 
gather their expression. 

“ The mill is certainly coming down about our earp,” 
said Tom Kiug. “ I wish we were safely out of it.” 

“ The gendarmes have got iuside at last, you mnj 
depend.” 

“ What shall we do ? ” 

“ Why, in the first place, make it as difficult for them fo 
get at us as you can.” 

“ How shall we do that P ” 

“ Demolish the steps.” 

“ Oh ! yes.” 

“ They will then have to jump rather further than 
will hke in order to stand by the « r/t of us.” 

“ So they will.” 

This hint was acted upon at oace. 

With their long, heavy swords our friends slashed awaj 
at foe flight of steps which had oasbled them Vv reach the 
1 -net upon which they stood. 

i Tin steps were very frail, and so ttien task w r 
| enough. 

i By cutting away the lower part, t her succeeded in jmA 
I line dowa the other. 



[the poi.ice officers make an attack upon the “white horse” inn. 


Just as it was falling, Sixteen-String Jack said — - 

“ I am afraid we have done a very foolish thing.” 

“ Do you mean by outting away the steps ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ Why, how can we get out again P We shall be starved 
« death here, like rats in a hole, if not worse.” 

“ That is, supposing there is no other outlet from here,” 
Bid Claude. 

“ Still, that ought to have been aceertained first.” 

“ So it ought ; lint we must make Ik " 1 best of it, and set 
ibont it now.” 

“ Hark ! here come the gendarmes.” 

There was the hasty trampling of feet overhead, and, 
mingled with the sound, the voice of the officer in 
omraand. 

They had clearly made a breach through some part of 
(he side of the mill, either where their original attempt 
had been made, or else where an entrance was more 
4Mily effected. 


The position of the highwaymen was now critical in the 
extreme. 

Imagine, if you can, reader, a small chamber about 
eight feet in width, by ten in height. 

The walls and ceiling composed of wooden planks 
roughly nailed together. 

The floor also of wooden planks. 

Just overhead the square aperture in the ceiling, up t* 
which the demolished steps had led. 

Such was the appearance of the place in which our 
friends were literally imprisoned. 

Above them, coming closer to the square aperture 
referred to every moment, and entirely surrounding the 
mill, a large body of gendarmes. 

These latter, however, knew not in what part of the mill 
to find our friends. 

They had made their way Into the same chamber as our 
friends had when they first entered it. 

Should they — and beyond a doubt they would— find 
where their prey was hidden, nothing would be oasiw 
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tlian for them to stand at the square hole in the floor above 
and open a most murderous fire upon them. 

The hasty trampling of so many feet caused the old build- 
ing to shake in the most alarming manner. 

But, heedless of this, tho gendarmes continued taeir 
search. 

And now our friends set about doing that which they 
ought to have done at first. 

And that was to see whether there was any kind of out- J 
let from this chamber. 

To be sure, there were some steps leading down to a I 
kind of vault which was just above the foundation of the | 
mill, but then it was not likely they would find any outlet 
from thence, except the means by which they had entered 
it. j 

They, however, as a kind of forlorn hope, decided to go j 
down and see, as they could not make their position worse 
by so doing. 

Accordingly these steps were descended, and upon 
reaching the foot of them, our friends found they were 
standing in a kind of vaulted chamher of very limited 
dimensions. 

Claude had the lantern, and directly he found himself 
standing upon firm ground, he flashed the light of it about 
him. 

But there was little to see. 

The walls and floor were composed of a kind of clayey 
eaith, beaten hard and flat. 

Several huge beams, doubtless used for the support of 
the structure above, crossed tho place in various direc- 
tions. 

But, beyond this, there was nothing to see.. 

A closer inspection was, however, made, in ordor to 
ascertain whether there was any meant jf exit. 

Owing to the limited dimensions of the place, a search 
did not occupy many minutes. 

On one side, half-hidden by one of tbs huge wooden 
beams, was a door. 

It opened to a touch, and our friends, without hesita- 
tion, passed through the portal, Claude carrying the light 
and leading tho way. 

The atmosphere in this inner vault was very impure j 
and damp; so much so, indeed, that our friends found con- 
siderable difficulty in breathing, whilo tho lustre of the 
lamp perceptibly diminished. 

But this was principally owing to the door having been 
closed. 

The foul, pent-up air rapidly rushed out, while fresh 
poured in in its place. 

But this circumstance did not look well for finding an 
outlet. 

Glancing round, our friends saw they were in a kind of 
cellar or vault. 

For what purpose it had been designed was more than 
they could tell, uor did they stop to inquire. 

It was quite sufficient for them that such a place was 
there. 

The sounds, which from time to time came to their 
ears, showed them that tho gendarmes were rapidly 
approaching. 

They had no time to lose. 

They had been forced to burrow in the earth like foxes, 
and there was every probability of their being speedily 
unearthed. 

Considerable tact had been displayed by the gendarmes 
in their attack upon the mill. 

If they were slow in what they were about, they were 
sure. 

Upon forcing au entrance, and standing fairly within 
tho building, they looked all round them, bat no trace of 
those they sought could they see. 

The officer in command then gave his instructions in 
the following fashion. 

Half the gendarmes remained outside. 

They turned themselves into a ring round the mill, 
standing within a few feet of each other. 

' Every man held his musket in his hand, ready fer im- 
mediate service in case either o f he fugitives should make 
their appearance. 

in me event ot their doing so, they were not to wail for 
further instructious, but to tire at them, and, il possible, 
they were to wound end disable tLem without taking their 

jives. 

The remainder, along with the chief officer, having _ 


entered the building, were, by bis orders, sent to the very 
top of the mill. 

Then, having satisfied themselves that they could not 
possibly go any higher, they set about the task of search- 
ing narrowly all around them. 

As soon as they felt quite certain there was no one 
there, they went down to the next floor, repeating jnst the 
same mode of operation as before. 

( l nd so they went steadily down thus, thinking to make 
quite sure of their prey by driving them to the earth. 

There was only one thing to be said in disfavour of this 
plan. 

It tool: Lime. 

■ Rather too muen time to be altogether safe. 

In such cases speedy measures are the best. 

However, the gendarmes got down to the lower floor of 
the mill, and having searched that, and met with no 
better success than had hitherto attended their efforts, 
they proceeded to go still lower, when they discovered 
that the communicating steps had been cut away. 

Fearlessly enough, however, several of them, finding 
there was no one in the chamber below, lowered them- 
selves into it, and dropped down. 

They then renewed their search. 

How they were to escape not one of the highwaymen 
had any idea. 

They could tell the gendarmes were very dose at hand, 
and yet they seemed as far off attaining their object as 
ever. 

They ran hastily round the vaulted chamber, into which 
they had made their way, and discovered a small opening 
on a level with the floor, looking like tho entrance to some 
cavernous place. 

Indeed, from the first, Claude Duval had been inclined 
to think that caverns must exist somewhere in tho huge 
hill upon the crest of which the mill had been built, and 
it was this which encouraged him to continue these 
explorations underground. 

The jupposition was not an unlikely one, and it would 
turn out a very lucky thing for our friends if good grounds 
were found for it. 

Certainly the rude little arched passage which Claude 
found seemed to lend colour to the idea. 

The gendarmes were too close behind to allow them 
any time to deliberate whether they should seek safety by 
crawling through this arch, so Claude Duval set the 
example at once, leaving his comrades to follow him. 

The archway, as he had expected, formed the entrance 
to a passage which in shape more resembled tile entrance 
to a vault than aught else. 

Still it was high enough to allow Claude to walk 
through it in an upright posture. 

The length of this passage was only a few feet, and 
they emerged from it into a large cavern. 

The most noticeable thing in t his was a most tremendous 
rushing of water, as of a cascade, though at a considerable 
distance from where, they stood. 

The place was as dark as it is possible for any place to 
he, even were it in the very inmost recesses of the earth. 

“ Now, Claude, what are we to do? ” asked Tom King, 
as soon as they emerged from the passage. 

“ Have yon anything to suggest, Tom ?” 

“ No, without we were all to make a stand at this 
narrow entrance, and defeud ourselves from any one who 
attempted to pass through it.” 

“Cur numbers are too unequal for us to do any good 
at that ; besides, they would collect together and rush for- 
ward in a body with sufficient impetuosity to break through 
any guard which we might oppose to them.” 

“ 1 am afraid so.” 

“ What then is to be done ? ” 

“ We must continue to retreat. We have certainly haea 
very lucky in getting so far as we have. It is more than 
either of you expected.” 

“ It is.” 

“ Come on, then, as quickly as you can, or else out foes 
will come up with ns, and we shall ho quite done for. 
This ca* era seems to me, so far ns I can cell, of vast 
extent, and somewhere in the distance I win hear the 
dashing of a waterfall.” 

“ And you think that shows some prospect of oar Bail- 
ing an outlet? ” said Tom King. 
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CHAPTER CCCIY. 

CLAUDE DUVAL AND HIS TWO COSIRADES Ef^AFE SR >5> 
i'Hff GENDARMES BY THE ADOPTION OF A PE»JLOJS 
CHANCE. 

" I hopm bo, at any rate,” replied C lands. 

“Ther° are many more unlikely things.” 

* I wish we could stop up the passage, and so put a stop 
to pursuit, for some time at least.” 

“ It would be a good thing.” 

“ Shall we do it ? ” 

“ I think we had better not. We have no time, and we 
have no tools or materials suited to the purpose.” 

“ That is very true.” 

“ Our best plan is to beep ae great a distance between 
our foee and ourselves as we possibly can. This cavern 
seems to stretch out a long way, let us make our way in 
as direct a line across it as we possibly can.” 

There was sound sense in this proposal, and so his com- 
rades resolved to accede to it. 

To take a path in a direct line across the cavern was a 
more difficult mattpr than one would be apt to think at a 
first glance. 

The place was so dark that none hut those who have 
been in a similar place could form any idea of what it was 
like. 

The only meaDS they had of dispersing this darkness 
was the lantern which Claude Duval earned in his hand, 
and, as may readily he supposed, this was quite inadequate 
for the purpose. 

They could Dot, indeed, eee more than a yard before 
them — the light was more like that emitted from a star 
than anything else. 

Claude held it in such a manner that the principal rays 
which passed through the lens fell upon the ground close 
before liis feet. 

By taking this precaution he avoided coming ia contact 
with any article. 

As they advanced, which they did in true Indian file, 
the sound of rushing water continued to come more and 
more plainly to their ears. 

In a little while afterwards the beam of light which the 
lantern sent forth shone upon water. 

A halt was made, and then our friends found themselves 
upon the banks of a stream. 

Claude Duval flashed the lantern about him in order to 
take in, if possible, the general aspect of the place. 

To his surprise he found the cavern had grown much 
narrower — indeed, he seemed to be in one corner of it. 

The black walls were visible all around him. 

Straight in front was a narrow stream, tho water in 
which was rushing along with the greatest Impetuosity. 

The channel in which it flowed seemed to be solid rock, 
worn away by constant attrition. 

Seeing this, onr friends ran along the bank for some 
distance, until they came to the place where the water fell 
down. 

This was at one end of the cavern. 

From some height which they could not see, even when 
the light of the lantern was directed upwards, the water 
came pouring down with great force, forming, indeed, 
quite a cascade. 

It was this which made the rushing, roaring noise they 
had at first heard. 

How that they stood so near, the ground seemed to 
fairly tremble beneath their feet, so heavily did the water 
fall down into the kind of basin which it had hollowed for 
itself ont of the rock. 

In their surprise at seeing so strange a spectacle as a 
waterfall in a pitch dark cavern, our friends for a moment 
forgot the peril of their position. 

But they were quickly reminded of the imminency of 
the danger which impended over them by tho appearance 
of their enemies the gendarmes. 

These had been able, with some little trouble, to track 
the fugitives to the cavern, and then they set abrvt pro- 
curing lights to assist them in searching it. 

This was easily enough cone, as the materials i-vf“ all 
ready to their fingers. 

Oue of tne gendaisnaa, Dy means of a flint and steel, 
(track a light. 

Then the others with their swords chopped off largo 
pieces of the many beams of wood that were in th« mill, 
(ad raadily hewed them into a torch-like shape. 


They then ignited them, and the wood, being exceedingly 
dry and of a resinous quality, burned up brightly and 
answered the purpose of giving a light as well as' tho best 
torches could have done. 

Every gendarme was thus provided, and, as they were 
in rather large numbers, the light which they cast around 
them was almost enough to illuminate the whole of the 
cave, a, which was not so vast as the highwaymen at first 
imagined it to be. 

It was in this way the gendarmes made their way 
through the passage into the cavern 

They held th >ir extemporized torches as high up in the 
air as they could, so that their light should be diffused as 
much as possible. 

But, of course, they did not see our friends as quickly 
as our friends saw them. 

Claude immediately masked his lantern, and spoke in a 
whisper to his comrades. 

“ We must be quick,” ho said, “ and endeavour to find 
our way out of this place.” 

“We must, but how ?” 

“ As the gendarmes carry so many lights it will be easy 
for us to avoid coming into contact with the gendarmes.” 

“ Certainly ; hut which way must wo take that will give 
us the most likely chance of escape ? ” 

“ We cannot go any further this way ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Then let us follow the cocrse of the stre&'xa. You 
see, it flows in a straight direction as far as we are able to 
see.” 

“ But where will it take ns to ? ” 

“ That I know not, but a stream cf water like that 
must flow out somewhere, so I think we had better 
keep along its hanks until wo find out where it really doea 
go. 

“ That is a good idea, Claude, and excellent advice.” 

“ I am glad you think so.” 

“ Lead on, then, quickly ; we will follow behind you in 
Indian file.” 

“ Come on, then.” 

“ Go as quickly as you can, Claude.” 

“ I will.” 

“ Look how the gendarmes are dispersing themselves 
about the cavern. It is a thousand to one now if we are 
uot intercepted before we 30 a dozen yards further.” 

Claude glanced rouud, and saw what his companion said 
was perfectly correct. 

The gendarmes were rapidly dispersing themselves over 
the area of the cavern, and searching about with a vigour 
wbicb bid fair in a little while to unearth our friends. 

A. faint reflected light came from the distant torches — 
so faint, indeed, that the foaming, rapidly-flowing water 
was hut just discernible to Claude. 

But it enabled him to make his way along the bank of 
the stream without wandering from his proper course. 

The thundering din of the waterfall effectually drowned 
the slight sound which the footsteps of the fugitives 
raised. 

On they went with tolerable rapidity, but the gen- 
darmes were quicker in their movements, and ran 
hither and thither with bewildering quickness. 

They were, doubtless, making a thorough search of the 
cavern, and eventually the highwaymen must have been 
discovered if they remained in it. 

Suddenly, however, Claude came to an abrupt stand- 
still. 

His friends quickly learned the cause of it. 

He had reached the wall of the cavern, through which 
tho water flowed, and he oould get no further. 

Dimly — very dimly — they could see the outlines of a 
low and irregularly-shaped arch. 

Underneath thi3 the water flowed. 

But to where ? 

That was a mystery. 

It might be that it took its cour.-o deep down into the 
very bowels of the earth, where it went to supply some 
huge subterranean lake from which thcr<* was no outlet. 

Under the arch all was darkness. 

Not a single ray of light came to inspire the hope that 
in that direction they might be able to make their 
escape. 

Claude’s idea was that, by following this stream, he 
ihould be enabled to gain some other cavern and finally 
reach the open air. 
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lie did not anticipate that the passage would con- 
struct itself into an aroh. 

The stream narrowed considerably, and tlia water 
rushed under thearohway with tremendous speed, foam- 
inr aud hissing as it went. 

What wero our friends to do p ' 

Looking round, they found to their dismay that they 
had got into a portion of tko cavern which was elon- 
gated in shape. 

Indeed, the whole was very irregular in its figuration, 
and contained numerous indentations and projections. 

It was into one of these indentations that our friends 
had got, and they saw with the utmost uueasiness the 
contracted space in which they stood. 

But it was too lato for them to emerge from it. 

The gendarmes had already searched the whole area 
of the place, aud were comiug directly to them. 

A good idea can bo had of the kind of place in which 
the highwaymen were by saying that the recess in 
which they stood was like a funnel in shape, the funnel 
being laid upon its side. 

The entrance to this recess was very large, and gra- 
dually tapered off until the wator flowed through a space 
abont equal in proportion to the hole at the bottom of a 
funnel. 

The gendarmes wero advancing rapidly. 

To have attempted to pass them would have been im- 
possible. 

The space too limited for them to hope to do so unde- 
tected. 

Then how were they to aot P 

The question was more than either could answer 

If they stood there, although they might maintain a 
resistance for a time, yet eventually they would bo over- 
powered by numbers. 

They could not fly. 

If they attempted they would be captured or slain. 

If they stayed where they were they would meet with 
precisely the samo fate. 

There was but one alternative open to tham, and that 
was of so horrible a nature that it is not surprising if, 
bold as they were, they shrank from the adoption of it. 

There was no time for hesitation. 

If they did not make up their minds at once they 
would be deprived of oven that one desperate chance. 

Yet they did hesitate, and shrank from embracing it. 

At the worst, however, they could but meet with death. 

That would be their fate if they remained. 

But the other did offer them a chance of life. 

The reader will perhaps guess what the alternative 
alluded to is. 

We think so, because it suggested itself spontaneously 
to the three friends, and though not a word was said, 
yet each camo to tho same conclusion respecting it. 

It was this. 

To commit themselves to the current of the stream, 
and allow it to drift them beneath tne arch. 

Bu 1 though that promised a chance of safety, yet 
there wero such contingencies attached to it that made 
them hold back. 

To what place that stream might flow they could form 
no accurate idea. 

It might be that if they once passed beneath that arch 
they would never again emerge into the light of day. 

It might be that the arch grew narrower and narrower, 
until the bulk of water filled it quite up, and the pass- 
age became converted into a pipe. 

Or it might be that the cause of tho water had a down- 
ward tendency, aud that the rapidity of its motion 
would iucrease to such a degree that they could not 
prevout themselves from being dashed to pieces against 
its jagged bauks. 

Or it might lead to the inmost recesses of tho earth, 
from which it would bo impossible for them to got away. 

Or if these dangers were passed through, how could 
they tell what horrible creatures inhabited those waters, 
and whoso instinct caused them to prey upon human life P 

Then how horrible it would be, in that dark place, to 
suddenly find themselves in tho oold grasp of Borne slimy 
monster. 

The brain turns sick at the contemplation of Buch 
horrors. 

But our friends did not wish to be captured. 

In a strange country they knew they would meet with 


a Bhort shift, and they were not many seconds reasoning 
themselves into the belief that, aa they had to die, it 
would not matter how. 

Tom King touched his two frieuds. 

“ There is no help for it, we must adopt this last re- 
source. For my own part, 1 have determined to dare 
and do auythiug rather than be captured. Follow me, 
my friends. Quick— quick ! or it will be too late.” 

Tom King’s words had an immediate effeot upon his 
comrades. 

They had already made up their minds to do as he 
had determined upon doing. 

No sooner had he Bpoke than Tom King leaped into 
the stream. 

His companions followed his example. 

They were either seen or hoard by the gendarmes, for 
they could not avoid making a slight splash. 

A loud cry assailed their ears, however, and the men 
rushed forward, casting the light of their torches upon 
the water. 

Tho current was very strong, but the stream was not 
very deep, so the highwaymen were able to keep their 
footing. 

Tom King was the first to pass beneatli the arch. 

He had to assume a stooping posture to do so. 

The current seemed stronger beneath it, perhaps 
owing to a still further oonsiriction of the channel. 

But by stretching out his arms, ho was able to touch 
the walls on either side of him. 

This was of great assistance, for by pressing against 
them, or occasionally grasping at those pieces of rook 
which projected from them, he was able to preserve 
himself from being carried away by the tide. 

In tho most intense darkness ho groped his way on- 
wards, more than once striking his head against the 
roof, the height of which was very irregular, and from 
which, in Borne places, pieces descended lilco stalactites. 

He found that, to avoid serious injury from them, he 
should havo to stoop still more, and so he proceeded with 
his back bent and his lips almost touching the water. 

His two comrades followed close after him -, Sixteen- 
String Jack coming noxt, and Claude Duval bringing 
up the roar. 

But as soon as they were out of sight beneath tho 
arch, the dragoons arrived at tho spot upon which 
they had so recently stood, and the light from their 
torohes showed them plenty of indications which pointed 
to the direction the fugitives had taken. 

CHAPTER CCCV. 

THE OFFICER COMMANDING! THE GENDARMES ENTERS 

THE PASSAGE AND MEETS WITH A HORRIBLE ADVEN- 
TURE. 

A loud guttural kind of yell, which came plainly to the 
ears of the three highwaymen, arose from the gendarmes 
when they discovered the route the fugitives had taken. 

But though, beyond all doubt, there were amongst 
them several brave men, yet not one could be found who 
did not shrink from the thoughts of entering that nar- 
row gloomy passage, though they had the powerful in- 
fluence of example before them 

It seemed too much like walking into the tomb. 1 

The officer in command looked for a moment all the sur- 
prise he felt ct the daring of tho three Englishmen, who 
had already given himself and his troops so much trouble. 

But a feeling of rage and anger soon supervenod, 
and he determined by a summary process to put an end 
to tiio whole business at once. 

Least of all did he liko the idea of entering the nar- 
row sewer-like passage. 

But, notwithstanding his disinclination to follow them 
further, he waB resolved they should not escape. 

Accordingly, he spoke to his men, and commanded 
them to stand together in a throng, faciug as nearly as 
possible the little arobway. 

Then rapidly followed the words t 

“ Make ready !” 

The rattling of muskets followed. 

“ Present !” 

The words were uttered in a loud tone, and came 
plainly enough to the ears of the three highwaymen, 
who felt uncomfortable according. 

But all they did was to press forward with still great#? 
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rapidity along the narrow passage in which they found 
themselves. 

Before giving the final order., the officer in command of 
the gendarmes addressed himself as follows to the three 
fugitives. 

“ Surrender ! Surrender yourselves at once, and yoor 
Jives will be spared. I will give you one minute to con- 
sider of my. offer. Surrender, I say, and save your lives. 
Otherwise, if you refu , I shall give the word to my brave 
followers, and they will fire up this narrow passage If 
they do vour lives must he lost, for how can you escape a 
dozen bullets when yon are in a place no larger than will 
just admit your bodies ? Surrender, I say, and your lives 
will be spared." 

The officer paused. 

Doubtless he fully anticipated that our friends weald 
not hesitate a moment, but yield themselves up to him 
without further trouble. 

But let us see how the highwaymen received his 
announcement. 

The reader will guess that, desperate as was their 
emergency, they did not intend to give in so ignominiously 
os to crawl ont of the tunnel, and be taken one by one as 
they did so. 

Such a proceeding was not at all in aooordance with 
their ideas. 

Claude Duval who was last, and who consequently stood 
the worst chance, when the gendarmes fired did not 
flinch, but simply cried to his comrades in advance — 

“ Make haste — make haste ! Be as quick as ever you 
can, or those confounded Frenchmen will put an end to 
us.” 

“All right, my friend,” responded Tom King j "press 
on as quickly as you can j you need not fear overtaking 
us.” 

The time having elapsed which the officer had speci- 
fied without his receiving any reply, he spoke again. 

He evidently wished to take them prisoners and not to 
slay them. 

“ Ton make no reply,” he cried, getting as close to the 
entrance of the passage as he could ; “ I shall call upou 
yon once — I shall call upon you twice — I shall call upou 
you three times ; and then, if you do not respond, I shall 
give the word to fire.” 

No notice was taken of this speech j and so, grown 
somewhat furious, the officer cried— 

“ Surrender, onco.” 

No reply. 

“ Surrender, twice." 

Still silence. 

“ Surrender, three times." 

Then, as no reply followed this last appeal, he cried to 
his men — 

“Fire!" 

The gendarmes had stood with their fingers on the 
triggers of their muskets. 

The muzzles of every one of them were pointed to the 
little arch. 

They had also assumed such positions as would cause 
the shots to carry the greatest possible distance. 

As soon, then, as their commander gave the word, they 
simultaneously pulled their triggers, and a terrific report 
and a blinding sheet of flame followed. 

For an infinitesimal small space of time the interior of 
the cavern was lighted up with it. 

Then succeeded what looked like a double darkness. 

The bullets from the muskets went crashing against 
the rocks. 

But no sonnd came to the listening ears cf the gen- 
darmes to show that their murderous volley had met with 
the success they intended it should- 

Am quickly then as possible, the officer commanded them 
to reload and fire again. 

He was obeyed with true military promptitude. 

Again was the cavern illuminated. 

Again did the ear-deafening report oi weapons 
raise a thousand echceB amongst its recesses. . 

Again did the ballets come in crashing contact with 
the jutting rocks. 

But with the same result as before. 

If there was anything more calculated than e&ctf.er 
to fill the officer of genaavmes with vexation it was this. 

If he hod heard a yell of anguish — a groan — or a try 
tor mercy, he weald have felt more satisfied. 


But silence was most perplexing and annoying. 

He did not know what to make of it. 

Had they been annihilated by the first discharge P 

That seemed scarcely probable. 

Had they, by mean? of that dismal looking passage, 
emerged into another cavern Bimilar to that whioh they 
had left t 

That was possible, but still he was not sufficiently assured 
of it to follow them. 

Or had they already come by their death ? 

Did the floor of the passage abruptly change its level, 
and had they been carried over the verge of the abyss, 
and plunged perhaps fathoms down in the boeom of the 
earth ? 

It might kc Cr numerons other casualties might 
have befallen tbuin, any of which would produce instan. 
taneous death. 

The officer soon made these reflections, and he came to 
the determination, in his own mind, that he would not 
fire again. 

He paused a moment to consider what had best be 
done, and consult, in a low tone, with a few of his subor- 
dinates. 

The result of the conversation was this. 

The men were called upon to volunteer who would run 
the risk of entering the passage. 

All were silent until the chief officer announced his 
intention of leading the way, and then the gendarmes, 
ashamed of the pusillanimity which they had displayed, 
pressed forward in a body. 

The chief did not shrink, but took a torch from the hands 
of one of his followers. 

Then, with his drawn sword in his other hand, he 
stepped into the stream, and walked boldly up to the little 
arch. 

Having their leader before them, and with his example 
exerting its influence upon them, the gendarmes could not 
for shame hold back, bo they all crowded closely at h,ij 
heels. 

The passage wk entered. 

In the Bame manner as the highwaymen had done, the 
gendarmes made their way along it. 

The chief, however, went at a more steady pace than 
they did, and waved his torch about him in the expecta- 
tion of coming upon some signs of the death of those of 
whom he was in search. 

But nothing of the kind met his gaze. 

The velocity of the current increased, and more than 
once ho all but lost his foothold, so he was forced at length 
to consign his sword to its sheath and proceed unarmed, 
using his right arm as a moans to cling to the rock, by 
which alone he could hope to retain Lis footing in the 
treacherous current. 

A kind of mist, caused doubtless by the rapid flow of 
the water, rose in the air, mingled with fine spray, which 
threatened every moment to extinguish the torchus. 

However, they did just keep alight, burning in a dim, 
sickly fashion, and yet serving to illuminate the recesses 
of the passage. 

They were able to avoid those projections of which we 
have spoken as being such serious impediments to our 
friends. 

Suddenly, however, the ohief of the gendarmes came to 
a halt. 

Ho was about twenty yards within the passage — that in 
to say, he was about that distance from the arch by which 
he had entered. 

His followers stopped also, ard those who were nearest 
to him peeped over his shoulder, in order to ascertain 
what was the cause of the abrupt stoppage. 

Those who did so were immediately satisfied. 

In their path — a few feet only in advance — and seeming 
to block up the passage entirely, was some strange, shiny, 
half-defined object. 

What it was none could tell, but in the centre of thir 
dark mass, and separated from each ether by a space of 
not mure than two inches, were a couple of bright lumi« 
nous objects. 

A glance was sufficient to show what they were. 

They were eyes. 

There could be no doubt about that. 

They were bright, fierce-looking eyes, too, ana susft M 
were calculated to make any one shrink back in half- 
defined terror. 
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To what kiud of animal they belonged -nej," could nut 
tell. 

But certainly to no human being. 

A strange puffing, snorting noise come to the ea-rs or 
the gendarmes, and it evidently proceeded from tho crea- 
ture which blocked np the passage. 

Had it been in some fair open spot, and in the broad 
daylight, it is possible that the gendarmes would hart, 
looked upon this animal with very different feelings to 
what they did. • 

But in that intensely dark, cavernous passage, standing 
up to their knees almost in cold water, and in such a Cla- 
imed place, where they had no means of seeing what it 
was, or forming some idea of the power of mischief which 
it possessed, they felt nervous and terrified, when resiiaja 

there was very little foundation for it. 

Involuntarily they drew back a step, and tho chief did 
so likewise. . 

He by no means relished the position which he occupied, 
and the thought of an encounter with the st'-auge inhabi- 
tant of that dark place made him feel anything but com- 
fortable. _ 

The puffing, roaring noise increased In loudness 

It was a sound expressive of anger. 

The creature was irritated. 

The eyes seemed to glare more fiercely. 

In vain the chief of the gendarmes raised bis torch and 
strove to send some of its rays upon tho cbject before him, 
in order to come to some kind of conclusion as to what it 
was like. 

All he could see was something black, like the rocks 
which formed the walls and roof of the passage, and where 
its outlines ended and the others began be could not for 
the life of him discern. 

He was prudent enough not to make any aggressive 
movement; if he had dona so, he might have placed him- 
self in a situation of much danger. 

And now another fact pressed itself rather unpleasantly 
upon his notice. 

The eyes seemed to be growing larger and larger. 

Their brightness increased also. 

At first ho was unable to account for this, but soon the 
conviction forced itself upon him. 

.The animal— if such it were— was coming nearer. 

It was doing what they were alraid to do. 

Advancing to the attack. 

If he aDj doubts upon this point, they were removed by 
the splashing of the water, which lie heard plainly enough 
as the creature forced its way through the stream. 

The chief of the gendarmes drew back. _ 

It only needed that movement to lead wings to the feet 
of his companions. 

Thoroughly dismayed and terrified, not only at their 
strange position, but also at the unknown creature before 
them, they were glad to seize upon any pretext for a 


The movement which the chief gave communicated 
itself to the whole of the Iroop, and they turned end fled 
along the passage in tho direction of the cavern which 
they had just left, . 

Many a time they stumbled m their slippery path and 
fell into the water, or knocked their heads terrible blows 
against tho pieces of rock which depended from the 
ceiling. 

But, heedless of all the injuries which they received- 
intent only upon getting out as soon as possible, which 
mode them insensible to all else— they still continued their 
course. . 

Those who fell scrambled in some incomprehensible 
manno> to their feet again, and those whose heads came 
into contact with the rocks most marvellously escaped un- 
consciousness, though many of the blows received wore 
quite sufficient, under ordinary circumstances, to produce 
it. 

Having penetrated so short a distance as they had, of 
rse was not long before they all emerged into the 


cavern. 

Ho one qan conceive what a sigh of relief they giive 
when they found themselves there in safety, nor could ary 
one believe what -a comfortable placo they thought it 
after the vague horrors which beset them in the passage. 

As soon as the chief of the gendarmes emerged into the 
cavern, in justice to him let it be said he regained his self- 
possession. 


The panic which he had been a vi.tirn to left him. 

He whs once more a cool, intrepid officer. 

H e ordered his men to prepare their muskets and stand 
in readiness to fire. 

He was obeyed, for soldiers will obey mecnanicaTly under 
almost all circumstances, so thoroughly is the principle of 
implicit obedience drilled into them. 

The soldiers stood in readiness. 

The position they occupied was the same e* before when 
they fired a volley into the passage. 

The chief then cautiously approached the little arch, 
and listened. 

He could still hear the same puffing, snorting. noise, 
although the roar of the waterfall almost made it inaudi- 
ble. 

He caught one glimpse of the gleaming eyes. 

The creature had then followed them along the passage, 
undaunted by their numbers. 

He was full of wonder to know what it could be. 

But, great as his wonder was, it did not make him for- 
getful of the fact that now they had the creature at a 
manifest advantage. 

He had no idea what its aggresive powers might be if 
it once emerged into the cavern, nor how difficult and dan- 
gerous it might be to achieve a victory over it. 

CHAPTER CCCVI. 

OUR THREE FRIENDS HAVE SOME FURTHER PERILOUS 
ADVENTURES IN THE CAVERNS. 

But wedged in the passage as the creature appeared to be, 
the advantage was greatly upon his own side, and the 
chances of obtaining an easy victory over it almost 
certain. 

Like a skilful general, then, who never allows such a 
favourable opporunity to slip, he gave the order to hia 
men to prepare to fire. 

The muskets were carried to the shoulders of the gen- 
darmes, and their muzzles pointed to the entrance of the 
passage, close to the mouth of which the strange creature 
must be. 

The men had their fingers upon the triggers, awaiting 
the word to fire. 

But this the chief did not gyve. 

He was watching the little dark arch, and had deter- 
mined to give the word of command only when he caught 
sight of those horrible gleaming eyes, which had caused 
such a sickly feeling of terror to gather about his heart. 

He had not long to wait. 

Courageously the creature came on, never dreaming for 
a moment of the danger in which it stood. 

The officer saw the eyes. 

The gendarmes saw them too, for their gaze was in- 
tently fixed upon that same spot. 

“ Fire 1 ” 

The word rung out with extreme distinctness in that 
vast cavern. 

It was obeyed with greater promptitude than any order 
was ever obeyed before. 

Scarcely was the word pronounced than there was the 
simultaneous discharge of the muskets which the gen- 
darmes held. 

Once more was the interior of the cavern transiently 
illuminated by a bright flash almost blinding in its 
brilliancy. 

Once more were the echoes of the place raised by the 
thundering discharge. 

But scarcely one bullet struck agatost the rock, so 
accurate was the aim which every man h *d taken. 

Mingled with the reports of the muskets there arose a 
strange yelling cry, the like of which not one of those who 
heard it ever listened to before. 

It was, however, clearly a cry indicative of great bodily 
pain. 

Then all was still! 

Not one of the gendarmes movei?. hand or foot. 

With an effort the chief officer shook off the effect 
which these strange adventures had upon him. 

His words aroused the men. 

By his orders the torches were trimmed, and fresh ones 
obtained and lighted. 

Then, with feelings which we conld not desoribe— feel- 
ings brought about by the strange nature of the place in 
which they stood — the gendarmes in a body pressed 
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forward to see what kind of greuture it was that they had 
slain. 

Slain ? They were by no means certain upon th'sl 
loint. 

They knew well enough that many wild animals when 
badly hurt would feign death, and that so cunningly as to 
deceive any one until, upon a near approach pf its adver- 
saries, it would gather all its remaining strength, and in 
an expiring effort inflict great injury upon them. 

And this reflection canned the gendarmes to approach 
the arch with great caution, lest one of them should be 
badly hurt by their strange antagonist. 

But there was one thing which they entirely o.erfooi:ed 
or forgot. 

And that was the strength of the current and the im- 
petuosity with which it flowed beneath the arch. 

The animal, as we have seen, had been able to overcome 
the resistance which the rapidly-flowing water offered, and 
make its way to the arch. 

But when the gendarmes fired that terrible volley, the 
contents of so many muskets being concentrated upon so 
small a spot, it had the immediate effect of depriving the 
animal of that strength which had hitherto enabled it to 
make a stand against the current, and it was with great 
swiftness drifted along the passage. 

By the time, then, the gendarmes, in their cautiousness, 
had reached the arch, the body of the creature was far 
away. 

Their disappointment was very great when, upon looking 
and expecting to see their adversary, they found the arch 
quite clear and just as it was when they first entered it. 

They were at no loss to account for this, and they felt 
angry with themselves that the thought had not occurred 
to them. 

They held a torch as far underneath a's they could, but 
nothing but the foaming water mot their gaze. 

There was nothing to be seen. 

Nor was there any means of ascertaining the nature (jf 
the creature which they had the encounter with, except 
by once more entering the gloomy passage. 

But all naturally enough shrunk from doing this. 

They withdrew, and the chief officer once more hold a 
brief consultation as to what would be the best thing for 
them to do. 

Not one of hie arguments, however, oould induce the 
gendarmes to enter the passage which was inhabited by 
such dreadful and mysterious creatures. 

They were willing to fight against men, they said, to 
the last gasp, but they could not fight animals which they 
could not see, and of whose powers of mischief they were 
entirely ignorant. 

Tho chief officer himself, if the truth must he told, felt 
no individual iuclinatiou to enter the passage again. - 

lie had already had enough of that sort of thing. 

Eventually he determined to leave six of his men as a 
kind of guard in the cavern. 

They were to station themselves close to tho arch, with 
their muskets ready for immediate service, and to shoot 
the first living thing that made its appearance. 

Then he himself, with the remainder of his men, left 
tho cavern, with tho intention of finding whereabouts the 
stream emerged. 

Men were left, however, at short intervals, and this was 
continued until the exterior of the mill was reached, so 
that a ready and easy means of communication was esta- 
blished between those above and those below. 

The result of what had taken place was communicated 
to those gendarmes who had been on duty surrounding 
the mill. 

These, of course, had seen and heard nothing of those 
whose capture they were so anxiouB to effect. 

A slight change was aldo made. 

Those men who had been in the caverns were left to 
surround the mill, and those who had previously been 
occupied iu the performance of that duty accompanied the 
chief officer iu his search for the spot whore the stream of 
water, flowing through the passage, found its way ont into 
the earth. 

The hill upoo which the mill was built was one of a 
chain of hills which extended for some considerable dis- 
tance right and left of where he stood. 

These hills were both high and large enough to contain 
many caverns underneath them, and doubtless there were 
many. 


The officer had certain knowledge that there was at 
least one. 

But we -will leave him to prosecute his search, while we 
mure particularly turn our attention to describing the 
adventures and proceedings of the three highwaymen 
themselves. 

It will be recollected that the last time we saw them 
was upon a very critical occasion, namely, when tho gen- 
darmes were about to fire into the narrow passage. 

When the chief officer made the speech in which ha 
called upon them to surrender, our friends heard every 
word he said with the greatest distinctness. 

But they never for a moment dreamed of yielding them- 
selves prisoners in the kind manner proposed. 

They pressed forward with increased speed, and imme- 
diately afterwards Tom King uttered a faint cry of satis- 
faction. 

Ilis comrades heard it distinctly enough, but they did 
not have any occasion to ask what was the cause of it. 

It was very simple. 

Tom King had reached a certain point in the passage 
where it turned off to the right, at au acute angle from 
the direction it had previously taken, which was undeviat- 
ingly straight. 

It was incident upon making this discovery that Tom 
King uttered that ejaculatory cry of satisfaction, and he 
was round the corner in a moment. 

He was followed, with extreme quickness, by his two 
comrades — for they knew the immiueucy of the danger in 
which they stood. 

Just, however, as Claude Duval turned round, the order 
to fire was given, and the next instant many of the bullets 
passed over the spot upon which they had so recently 
stood, and flattened themselves against the wall, formed 
by the sudden curve in the passage. 

Our friends were much delighted, too, to find that tho 
passage increased in size as they proceeded, and that very 
rapidly. 

So they did not wait to see what else the gendarmes did 
Kfter the discharge of their volley, but hastened along 
the passage in the hope that ero long they should emerge 
iuto the open ail. 

At every step they took the passage grew wider and 
higher, and, of course, one effect of this was that the 
velocity of the current was much diminished, and they 
were consequently able to walk in the bed of tho stream 
with much more convenience than before. 

But their hopes of being conducted to the open air were 
doomed to disappointment. 

Tho termination of the passage through the rocks was 
reached, and then they found that it was no more than au 
unpleasant means of communication between the cavern 
they had left aud another of zery similar general appear- 
ance. 

Claude Duval now ventured to unmask his lantern, tho 
light from which he had hitherto carefully concealed, and 
handed it to Tom King, who at once led the way out of 
the stream on to the dry floor of the second cavern. 

His two comrades quickly stood by his side, but, before 
they had time to exchange a word with each other, they 
were startled with a strauge sound. 

It was like that which would be produced by some un- 
wioldy animal when out of breath. 

They instantly drew their swords and put themselves iu 
an attitude of defence, for they did not know with what 
danger they might bo threatened. 

Tom King, too, waved the lantern about higvso as to 
diffuse its light. 

Their eyes then fell upon a singular object. 

On a projecting piece of rock, which was only about a 
foot above the surface, was one of the most singular-look- 
ing creatures they had ever beheld. 

in length it was about seven feet — in width, at the 
thickest part, about four. 

It bad a small head in proportion to the rest of the 
body. 

But the head had a very intelligent look, a3 small heada 
frequently have. 

The shape of it, and K the face also, was quito anlika 
anything our friends had before seen in the whole course 
of their experience. 

But one of the most remarkable features connected 
with this creature, whatever it might be, wore its eyes. 

; They were large, round and foil and intensely bright. 
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They seemed even to possess some degree of luminosity 
of their own, so brightly did they appear to gleam. 

They shone in the darkness like two bright orbs of light. 

This small head was joined to a neck whioh was round 
and sleek 

This neck wa; s supported by two massive shoulders. 
These, indeed, seemed the most massive part of the 
animal, for it was just there where its width and height 
was the greatest. 

It was furnished with two feet or fins, our friends could 
not tell which. Doubtless they were intended to serve 
the purposes of both, and were shaped accordingly. 

Prom the thick unwieldy shoulders the body of this 
strango speeimen of the animal creation tapered off until 
it terminated in a tail, in all respects like the tail of a 
middling-sized fish. 

The colour of the whole body was either black or 
something approaching it, and shone like highly-polished 
marble. 

For some few moments the three highwaymen stood 
looking at this strange creature with the utmost surprise, 
interest, aud cariosity. 

They found that the snorting noise they had heard, and 
which bad first attracted their attention, was caused by 
the animal breathing, which it seemed to do with great 
labour and difficulty. 

“ What do you think of that ? ” asked Claude. 

" I have no idea,” replied Tom King, to whom he 
addressed his remark. “Do you think it meditates making 
an attack upon us ? ” 

“ It looks very fierce,” said Sixteen-String Jack, draw- 
ing back a step. “ I wonder whether it can move 
quickly.” 

“I do not know. I never saw the like of such a 
creature before. What a lucky thing we did not meet it in 
the passage.” 

“ In the passage ? ” exclaimed Tom King. “ Stop ! I 
nave an idea.” 

“ What is it ? ’’ 

“ An idea for ridding ns of onr foes — for a time at least." 

“How?” 

" Why let ns drive this strange-looking creature into the 
passage.” 

“ What for ? ” 

“ 1 should not wonder if the gendarmes, who must by 
this time be thoroughly enraged, do not attempt to follow 
ns through the passage." 

“ Oh ! I see now what yon mean, Tom. You think if 
yon can drive this creature into the passage, it will so 
terrify the gendarmes that they will tarn back.” 

“ That is just it.” 

“Then it is a capital idea, and I wish yon success. 
And another thing : if we can drive it before us as we 
wish, who knows r — we might work it up to such a pitch 
of fury that it would actually attack the gendarmes, and 
force them to retreat." 

“ It is a capital notion,” cried Claude Duval. ** Let ns 
set about it at once, for we have nc time to lose. For all 
we know, the gendarmes may at this very moment be half- 
way through the passage.” 

“ Most likely.” 

“ The chief difficulty will he to get the creature into the 
passage. It may refuse to stir.” 

“ Do not anticipate that. We can but try.” 

“ Come on, then. You had better draw yonr swords.” 

The three highwaymen, with their drawn swords in 
their hands, now cautiously approached the shelving 
piece of rock upon which the strange animal lay.. 

It evidently viewed their coming with dissatisfaction, 
and a sort of growling sound mingled with the puffing, 
snorting noise of which we have before spokon. 

It did not offer to move, however, even when it* 
assailants were within a few feet of it. 

Oar friends were certainly running a gTeat risk in thus 
provoking a conflict with an animal of whose power* of 
destruction they were completely ignorant. 

But so much would he gained if they could carry out 
their original intention that they felt they oould afford to 
run a good dead of nsk 

Tom King held the light cc amt the beam* fell fall 
■spon the face of the CTeature. 

It blinked its eves, but did not offer to Btir. . 

Then Sixteen-String Jack waved his sword, bat the 
animal took no notice of that hostile demonstration. j 


There was nothing more to do now than to proceed to 
harsher measures, so Jack with the point of bis sword 
just pricked him gently whore he fancied the skin would 
be thiaseat and most; sensitive. 

CHAPTER CCCVTL 

THE — .UATION 0? THE Til REE HIOBWATUEB BECOMES 
STILL MORE CRITICAL. 

The growing sound to whioh the strange amphibious 
creature had given utterance increased in loudnes3. 

It ehowed its teeth, too, and a vicious kind of look cam* 
over its whole face. 

But Claude Duval seconded the attack which his com- 
rade made, and then, with a cry of pain, the animal sprang 
off the piece of rock into the stream. 

The victory was so far gained, and the highwaymen of 
course followed up their advantage. 

The creature was a great weight, and it fell into the 
water with a tremendous splaBh. 

With the points of their swords the highwaymen con- 
tinued to prick the skin of it, and it naturally shrunk 
every time a puncture was inflicted. 

In thia way, then, they succeeded in driving it in the 
direction they wished it to take. 

When it once fairly got into the passage, their task wa* 
very much easier. 

They pricked it more vigorously, so as to enrage it as 
much as possible. 

At full speed, then, it made its way along the passage 
towards the first cavern. 

Soon such sounds came to the ears of onr friends as 
incontestably proved that the gendarmes bad entered the 
passage, and wore in full pursuit of them. 

Upon making this discovery, they deemed it prudent to 
go no further, so Claude Duval gave the poor creature one 
vigorous parting thrust — such a one as would, he imagined, 
carry it the remainder of the distance. 

Maddened, and thoroughly infuriated with the pain 
which it suffered, the creature continued its way along ths 
passage until it confronted the gendarmes. 

Then it came to a stand. 

But only for a moment. 

Blinded by fury it made a rush forward. 

The gendarmes retreated. 

The rest we know. 

When that volley was fired, the creature -was just be- 
neath the arch. 

Indeed, a portion of its body waB already within the 
cavern. 

Nearly ell the bullets that were fired lodged in its 
body. 

The cry, then, that the gendarme* heard was the last 
one it uttered. 

It fell down dead, and the current carried it far away in 
a moment. 

But onr friends did not know this. 

Their troubles, nevertheless, were far from being over. 

They retraced their steps to the second cavern without 
meeting with any accident. 

Their unanimous decision wag to get out into the open 
air as soon as possible. 

Accordingly, they made a rapid examination of the 
cavern, the result of which was that they found it very 
similar to the other. 

At one end was the passage by which they had entered. 

The stream of water flowed in a serpentine manner 
across it, and passed ont again under another arch. 

Than this there was no other exit that onr friend* 
eonld find. 

After some hesitation ftey determined to try their lnck. 
The former one having been pas3od in safety gave them 
courage to make a second attempt. 

In the hope, then, that this stream might condnct them 
out of these gloomy regions, the three highwaymen again 
stepped into the bed of the stream and passed underneath 
the arch. 

But it was not without great misgiring lest they ahonld 
be so unfortunate as to meet with some other inhabitant 
of it, with whom they by no means desired to have an 
encounter. 

■ Thia second passage was very much longer than the 
first i it was, too, more irregular, winding in and ont is a 
perplexing manner. 
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It was not long before* a very disagreeable circum- 
itftnod forced itself upon their notice. 

The bed of the stream sloped rapidly. . 

This downward tendency filled them with the utmost 
uneasiness, and they began to fear that after all they 
bad got into these caverns, and that they should nave 
great difficulty in emerging from them alive. 

But neither spoke of this, although the thought was 
uppermost in the minds of each. 

Down— downward the stream went, until it became 
difficult to keep their feet. 

Indeed, it was only by clinging cloee to the rocks that 
they were enabled to do so. 

A roaring noise, too, came to their ears, increasing in 
loudness every moment. 

It was like that which they had heard np^n emerging 
from the foundations of the mill. 

And now a thought occurred to their minds of so awful 
A obaracter that the pulsations of their hearts almost 
ceased. 

No. 57. 


ft was Tom Kina who first spoke, though, when he 
raised his voioe, his comrades knew well enough what 
he was about to say 

“ Jack— Claude,” he said. 

“Yes, Tom,” replied his companions, with dithculty 
raising their voices sufficiently to be heard above the 
roaring water. 

“ We aro lost.” . ..... 

No pan could possibly describe the tone in which these 
three words were uttsred. 

“ Yon fear, then ” 

“ I don’t fear, but I am sure that we have got either 
into the vortex of a subterraneous whirlpool or cascade. 
Cling tightly to the rocks, or yon will lose yonr footing. 
The water seems to rush by witli more and more vio- 
lence every moment.” 

“ Can we retraco onr steps ?” sau* Claude. 

« Wo can try, hat I fear we have got too far down 
the taeaoherons onrrent, and the bed of the stream is 
more slippery than ice.” 

Price Onn Hal&tennt. 
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" Let us try, then, at once,” said Cluude, “ before we 
go further.” 

“ Lead the way,” said Tom King ; “ and be caretut 
to secure your footing.” 

The three highwaymen turned round and made a des- 
perate effort to retrace their steps along this under- 
ground stream. 

But alaB ! the effort was a vain one. 

Unconsoiously they had approaohed the verge of a 
waterfall, and werein that portion of the stream which is 
called the rapids, from the great increase of the flow of 
the water just before it reaches the place of its descent. 

It is well known how easy it is to be engulfed in a 
treacherous stream, even in broad daylight, so that it is 
no matter of surprise that our three friends, surrounded 
by darkness as they were, and under the excitemsni 
produced by the pursuit of the gendarmes, should not 
have discovered their terrible situation until too lat«. 

It was not until Claude turned round and tried to 
return that he fully found how far they had been lured 
to their destruction. 

The rapidity with which the water flowed seemed to 
have increased ten-fold. 

And the bed of the stream, which rose with alarming 
rapidity, afforded not the least foothold. 

Before, then, he was aware of such a catastrophe, he 
felt his feet give way beneath him, and himself carried 
with fearful swiftness down the stream. 

He uttered a cry of horror, and made a terrific effort 
to clutch the point of some of the rocks which projected 
into the stream. 

But the attempt was utterly futile. 

He could not obtain a firm grasp of any one of them. 

Sometimes he would take a precarious hold, but ere 
he could tighten it, the slippery rook would slip between 
his fingerB, while he was carried with augmenting epeed 
down the stream. 

As we have said, the three highwaymen almost simul- 
taneously turned round to retrace their steps. With 
difficulty they preserved their footing, untiK'laude lost 
his, and of course, the weight of his body coming against 
them had the effect of destroying their equilibrium. 

Away, then, all three were swept like straws along 
the remorseless torrent. 

In a little while they altered their endeavours to grasp 
the sideB of the rocke in order to arrest their descent, to 
keeping into the middle of the Btream, for they were con- 
tinually receiving bruiseB from the sharp, jutting points. 

How long they were drifted in this manner, they had 
no idea. 

It was not for long, however, though, to them, the 
time seemed prolonged into an age. 

Suddenly, and with an awful rush, they felt them selves 
carried with still greater rapidity forward, and then 
carried over a precipice. 

They had long since given themselves up for dead 
men, for where else could that cataract fall but into 
the very bowels of the earth ? 

Down — down — they went, with a speed that almost 
deprived them of breath and ooneciousness. 

Then they felt themselves plunged into a boiling 
seething mass of water, until there seemed to be tons 
of water upon them. 

Then they rose to the surface— stunned, and almost 
insensible. 

They did, however, possess sufficient instinct to crawl 
towards the side of the stream, and having done so, 
they lapsed into a swoon of so deathlike a character, 
that no one would have believed they lived. 

In thi9 state they continued for a long, long time. 

Claude Duval, who was, perhaps, the most inured to 
hardships of various kinds, and who was gifted with the 
strongest constitution, was the first to recover his senses. 

But for full two minutes after he returned to con- 
sciousness he was unable to recollect what had taken 
place, and where he was. 

By degrees, however, recollection dawned upon him, 
and then he became aware that he had escaped from 
what he had made up his mind was inevitable death. 

He was drenched to thesktn, and he found that where 
he lay the descending water splashed over him. 

His first thought was to seek for a light, but his im- 
mersion had effectually deprived him of all means of 
obtaining one. 


Then ho groped about in the intense darkness in the 
hope of finding his comrades, though he more than 
feared that they had perished, and that he was the only 
one who had esoaped. 

Presently he came in contact with something which 
he knew immediately to be a human form. 

Passing hiB hands over it, he reached the face. 

But the moment he touched it he was startled by 
hearing a loud cry. 

He recognised the tones of that voice. 

To his joy, Sixteen-String Jack was alive as well as 
himself. 

A few rapid words passed hetween them, and then 
Sixteen-String Jack, who did not feel much the worse 
for his perilous adventure, assisted Claude to search for 
Tom King. 

They found him at only a few paces distant, and so 
near the stream that if he had rolled over he must have 
fallen into it. 

The darkness of the place they were in was most 
intense, but they succeeded, nevertheless, in removing 
Tom King from his perilous situation. 

Then they adopted the best means within their reach 
to restore him to consciousness. 

After a time they suooeeded, and then the two, feeling 
much better, rose to tbeir feet, and endeavoured to 
pierce the darkness which environed them. 

But the effort was a oomplete failure. 

If they held up their hands close before their eyes, 
they could not perceive any trace of it. 

Nor could they consequently see each other, so they 
adopted the very wise precaution of keeping hold of each 
others hands. 

At that moment they would have given anything for 
a light, in order to ascertain what kind of a place they 
were in, and whether it bad any outlet to it. 

Perhaps they thought they had only been spared death 
by drowning in older to perish by one ten times more 
terrible. 

But a light waB ont of the question. The water had 
put ont the one they carried and inevitaby damaged the 
materials wherewith they might hope to obtain another 
With a roaring, crashing sound the water continued 
to fall from the height above. 

The highwaymen were all under the impression that 
they were very far down below the level of the surface 
of the earth. 

To them the cascade down which they had fallen 
seemed to be hundreds of feet high, at the very least, 
though it is probable that the darkness led them into 
error upon this point. 

Certain, however, it is that their position was an un- 
pleasant and alarming one. 

Destitute of light, and food, and tools, what chances 
had they of once more standing beneath the pure blue 
sky ? 

Very little, indeed, unless fortune should stand their 
friend. 

For a long time our friends remained just as they 
were, casting their eyes around them, but still unable 
to see anything but the darkness, which to their strained 
vision, seemed to take all manner of strange and alarm, 
ing shapes and roll rapidly towards them. 

At length they agreed to step forward for a few paces, 
all three beeping in a straight line, and each one put- 
ting his foot forward aud securing a footing before be 
moved the other. 

This was certainly about the best thing they could do. 
In this way they proceeded some distance, until, 
indeed, the loudness of the cataract had much diminished, 
so that they were able to make the.tnselves heard with- 
out straining their voices. 

They then again paused. 

But still there was nothing that they could see. 
Suddenly, however, Sixfeen-String Jack uttered a cry 
which sounded like one of joy. 

“Look,” he cried, addressing his comrades. “Look.” 
“ Look where ? At what ?” they asked, eagerly. 
“Yonder — yonder. Straight before yon. Cannotyou 
see something which looks like a faint and tiny star P” 
His two companions strained their eyes to the utmost, 
bnt were at first nnable to distinguish the faint speck 
of light to which Jack alluded. 

At length, however, they caught a sight of it, and 
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having onoe done so, oould not be persuaded to take 
their eyes off it. 

The," were filled with joy when they aaw it, for not 
one had any kind of doubt as to what it meant. 

“ Keep it steadily in view,” they oried to euoh otfler. 
“ Do not lose sight of it a moment, lest we should be 
unable to find it. Keep straight on towards it, for that 
will load as to freedom.” 

With these words of encouragement on their lips, and 
their hearts full of hope, the three highwaymen stepped 
forward, still, however, taking the same preoautiou iu 
their progress that they had done hitherto, namely, 
not to more one foot until they were certain of a secure 
resting place for the other. 

In this way they went on and on foi a long time, until 
that which looked at first eo faint, and dim, and star-like, 
increased in magnitude and brightness, nntil at last they 
eonld see that it * as really an opening in the rocks. 

Through what kind of a plaoe it was that they were 
making their way they had no idea. 

It might hare been some vast and epaoioos oavern, 
across whioh they were making their way out — it might 
hare been a narrow passage only, extending bnt a few 
feet beside them. 

The din of the oataraot was now almost inaudible, 
which proved that the diatanoe they bad come was con- 
siderable. 

Still they bad a long way to go, for the opening must 
either he a very small one, or else at a great distance. 

They found the latter to be the case, and, on a closer 
approach, saw that it was a rnde natural arch, through 
which the stream of water flowed into the open air. 

Thankful that' its oourse waa not, as they at first 
feared, directed into the very bowels of the earth, they 
•moe again committed themselves to the stream, for 
there wore no means of passing under the arch on foot. 

The stream was not, however, deep, nor had they far 
to wade throngh it. 

In a few moments, to their intense satisfaction, our 
three friends stood upon dry ground, and with nothing 
but the eky above them. 

It was broad daylight, and the sun was shining with 
fall power and splendour. 

Never before, iu the whole course of their existeuce, 
had the faae of nature looked so beautiful. 

Certainly the spot at whioh they had emerged was 
abont as lovely a one na could well have been imagined, 

Aa far as they could see was a wide expanse of well- 
ealtivated country. 

To be sure, the summer had gone and the winter was 
close at hand, but still it was one of those bright, sunny 
mornings whioh even in mid -winter sometimes come and 
give us sd idea of summer. 

CHAPTER CCCVIII. 

TOM KING, CLAUDE DUVAL, AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK 

AT LENGTH LAND UPON THE SHORES OV ENGLAND. 
But our friends were soon recalled from their oontem 
plation of the beautiful scene spread out before them 
by their thoughts. 

Dangers had been avoided and perils escaped without 
injury, but, for all that, they were far from being in a 
position of security. 

The gendarmes would not eaeily relinquish their 
>«earoh, after the determined opposition they had met 
with, and the mischief they had done. 

They would, doubtless, aeon the whole conntry for 
miles round. 

Looking behind them, they saw that the arch under- 
neath whioh they had passed, and through whioh the 
water flowed, was situated at the baBe of a high hill, 
doubtless the one upon the brow of whioh the ruined 
mill had been built, or else one contiguous to it. 

On foot they would stand but a poor chance of escap- 
ing from the well-mounted dragoons, whose horses 
wonld by this time have rested sufficient!* to reoover 
from their fatigue. 

Butonrfriends were in avery uncomfortable situation. 

They were hungry and weary. 

Their olothes were dripping with water, which was 
as cold as ice itself. 

Every now and then they would shiver from head to 
foot. 


“I’ll tell you what it is,” said Tom King ; “ we can- 
not stay here in such a condition as we are now, nor 
can we hide.” 

“ But what, then, oau we do . ” asked his two oom- 
rades. 

“We must endeavour to rea i, unperceived by our 
foes, some small auberge where we Can have shelter and 
accommodation. It will be easy to remove the sus- 
picions whioh our appearance would be likely tu excite, 
by saying that we had been oapsizsd.” 

“ We can try it. The chief difficulty will be to avoid 
the gendarmes, but, when that is done, the rest will be 
comparatively easy.” 

“ .Make haste, then. The gendarmes are doubtless 
searching all about for ns, but then, if they are, we have 
a very good chanoe of esoape, for they are nowhere in 
eight.” 

“ Come on, then.” 

The three highwaymen set forward on their search 
for an auberge or inn. 

It was not long before they oame across a narrow 
sinuous lane, and, passing this, they shortly emerged 
upon a high road. 

Somewhere along this they made no doubt they should 
be able to fiud what they sought. 

But, having walked at least four miles without per- 
ceiving any more traces of what they wanted than they 
had seen at first, they began to grow disheartened. 

Presently a peasant oame in view. 

He was trudging along with his eyes on the ground, 
but, upon hearing the sound of Tom’> voice, who ad- 
dressed him in French, he raised his head. 

He looked surprised when he saw the appearance 
whioh his interlocutors presented. 

Tom King bad some trouble in making this fellow 
understand, and still more in understanding what he 
said iu reply, for he spoke in one of the horrible bar- 
barous dialects in the north of France. 

But at length they gleaned that there wasau auberge 
about a mile further along the road. 

Tom tossed the peasant a small coin for his informa- 
tion, and with renewed vigour the three highwaymen 
continued on their journey. 

The auberge was at length reached. 

It was a small, poor-looking place, but still they 
thought it would answer their purpose. 

TJpon entering, Tom told the tale agreed upon, namely, 
that they had been out upon a pleasure excursion, and 
that the boat had unfortunately capsized. They had 
lost their way being strangers in the neighbourhood, 
but would pay liberally for any accommodation afforded 
them. 

This sounded a very plausible story, and the landlord 
of the auberge was completely taken in by it. 

Perhaps the exhibition of a well-filled purse had some- 
thing to do with his acquiescence. 

However, be that as it may, our three friends were 
Bhown to sleeping chambers, and while there their 
clothes were taker and dried. 

Fortunately for them, they seemed to have got quite 
out of the way of the gendarmes, who must have been 
se irohing another part of the country. 

But the highwaymen stayed no longer than they 
were obliged beoause of the danger to whioh they ex- 
posed themselveB. 

Thsir clothes were brought to them thoroughly well 
dried and cleaned, and they put them on with the 
| greatest satisfaction, 

i Then, descending the Btairs, they oalled for refresh- 
ments, and dispatched a hearty meal. 

They did not linger over it, however, and aR soon as 
they had finished they prepared to start. 

“ The sooner we get away from here,” said Tom King, 
“ the better it will be for ns, for there is no knowing- 
bow soon the gendarmes may make their appearance.” 

“That is uncommonly true, Tom,” said Claude, “ but 
we shall stand a poor chance of getting away from them 
if w® have to travel on foot.” 

“ We shall. What are we to do for horses P” 

“ I think it might very likely be managed." 

“ How 

“ Let us count up how much wo arc all worth iii ready . 
money. You must recollect I took a good-sized putaa 
from the old man in the carriage.” 
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“ Oh ! did yon, Claude ? I have been going to ask 
yon what sort of lnok yon had, only the gendarmes were 
down npon ns so soon that I have had no chanoe.” 

“ Empty yonr pockets, and count np. I am in hopes 
we shall mnster amongst ns enough to bny three horses, 
and then we -.re off to England J” 

“ For one,” said Sixteen-String Jack, " I slsan „ oare 
how soon we *cet there. I am thoroughly tired of 
France.” 

“ We are all the same about that, I think ; bnt come, 
out with the money." 

The highwaymen somplied with this demand, and 
there was soon a goodly heap of coin npon the table. 

Claude counted it, and, when he had finished that 
highly-interesting operation, he said — 

“ Good news, my friends. Unless horses are mnch 
dearer here than they are in England, we have enough 
money to buy three, and something to epsre.” 

“ Let us call the landlord, then, and ask him about 
horses for all three. Perhaps he can supply ns.” 

“There is no harm in asking him, at any rate. Call 


him in.” 

The landlord was oalled, and, npon his making his 
appearance, he was questioned with respect to his capa- 
bility for finding them with horses. 

“X have three magnificent creatures in my stable,” 
he said, “ that have been left here for ealo." 

“ How mnch each?” 

“ You shall come and look at them, and then we will 
talk about the price.” 

Our friends roBe and followed the landlord to the 
stables at the rear of the inn. 

Here they were shown three horses of middling quality. 

But Btill, although not very handsome, they seemed 
of that tongh, wiry sort, whioh can endure any amount 
of fatigue, and get over the ground at a rapid rate. 

“ How much do you want ?” asked Claude. 

“ I cannot take leas than seven hundred and fifty 
francs each for them." 

“ That ia a long price." 


“What?” 


“ I say they are dear.” 

“No — no. Cheap.” 

“ How much is seven handled and fifty franca in 
English money, Tom ?” 

“ Thirty pounds.” 

“Then thatisagraat deal too mnch,” said Claude, 
turning to the landlord, “ but I tell you what we don’t 
mind doing.” 

“What?” 

“ Why, we will give the money you ask, if yon will 
throw the furniture into the bargain.” 

“ Throw the fnrnitnre ? I do not understand.” 

“I mean, wo will give you thirty pounds apiece for 
the horseB, if you will find saddles and bridles also for 
the same money.” 

The landlord hesitated for a moment, and, as he had 
been told to sell the animals for three hundred francs, 
he thought he oonld afford to give in, and accordingly 
ho did so. 

Saddles were fonnd, and, in a few minutes the horses 
were ready for the road. 

The reckoning was paid, and then, the three highway, 
men feeling rather more like themselves, trotted out into 
the high-road, and made the best of their way to 
Boulogne. 

This plaoe they reached without meeting with any 
particular adventure worthy of special mention. 

By Tom King's advice, they resolved upon a bold 
coarse of action. 

That was to go to the appointed landing place like 
ordinary passengers, and take places for themselves and 
their horses on board the boat which plied between that 
port and Dover. 

It is often the case that a bold course is the aafest, 
and so it proved in this ease. 

In an easy, off-hand sort of way our friends secured 
their places and got on board 

Once there, however, they took care to keep as much 
out of Bight as possible. 

Another circumstance was in their favour. 

It was quite dark when they got on board, and, of 
course, as the passage across the channel is a short one, 
it was dark when they landed. 


It was, in fact, about an hour past midnight. 

Somehow or other the English Channel had been very 
unfortunate to oar friends. 

They had never been upon it without meeting with 
some perilous adventure or another. 

But thie time they crossed without the occurrence «f 
any incident whatever, beyond those whioh always uiLo 
place upon euch occasions. 

The reader must please be good enough to hoar in mind 
that the three highwaymen were in total ignorauoeof all 
the varied and extraordinary incident whioh had befallea 
Dick Turpin since they parted with him at the entrance 
to the oavern where they had made a temporary stay. 

They were full of anxiety respecting him, and much 
wondered what had taken place daring the hist interval 
when they had had so many narrow escapes from death. 

Not for one moment, though, did they anticipate 
what had really taken place. 

Little did they think that, at that very moment, Dick 
Turpin was an inmate of a cell in Newgate. 

That little eurprise was in store for them. 

It is needless to say how much Dick was liked by his 
three comrades. 

During the course of thie history we have seen how 
they have all looked up to him ae a superior spirit. 

Indeed, he had, by general consent, been elected 
captain, the other three to form a band and act nnder 
his directions. 

But ciroumstanoes had taken snob a turn that this 
was never properly carried out, thongh the other three 
when they landed recollected it, and determined to have 
the' arrangement renewed and fulfilled. 

They did not know what obstacles even then stood 
in the way of it. 

Whether they were eventually to accomplish their 
aim, time alone, the great unfolder of all mysteries, can 
determine. 

Full of these thoughts, and impatient to see their old 
companion, Claude and his party did not stay a moment 
longer at Dover thau was necessary to laud and get. 
their oattle on shore. 

As soon aa this was done, they mounted and set off 
at full speed along the London-road, for it was in the 
metropolis that they thought Dick Turpin was most 
likely to be fonnd. 

To Loudon, then, they directed their steps, nor did 
they halt until they had performed a oonsiderable por- 
tion of the journey. 

Of course the endurance of their oattle had a limit, 
and they were obliged to halt several times in order to 
allow them rest and food. 

But no unnecessary time was lost. 

On one of the oooasions, when they halted at a road- 
side puhlic-house, where they regaled themselves witl 
some of the finestold October ale they over remembered 
to have tasted, they received the first intimation of 
Dick Turpin’s position. 

They had not dismounted from their steeds, bnt sat 
in the saddle at the front door of the inn and had the 
ale handed to them. 

They were waited upon by the landlord — a real jovial 
specimen of an Englishman — and his pretty daughter. 
Mins host was inclined to be communioativo. 

“ Are yon much of travellers on the road ?” he asked. 
Of course, he was replied to in the affirmative. 

“ Then I have a piece of good news to tell you — if you 
have not heard it already. I don’t suppose you have, 
for it has only just been brought down to me direct 
from London.” 

“ No, we have heard nothing. What is it ?” 

“ You’ll rejoice, I’ll he sworn. You will be able to 
perform yonr journey on the highway with more security 
and less risk thau you have done for a long time past.” 
“ How so ?” 

“ Why, I have bee; told, upon the very beet authority, 
that the notorious Dick Turpin, who has for so long 
past beet a terror to all travellers on the road is — why, 
bless my life, how astonished you look !” 

The landlord might well make the remark. 

Upon the first mention of their old comrade’s name, 
which they heard at a moment when they least expected 
it. neither of them oonld avoid exhibiting the surprise 
they felt. 

But they would not allow the landlord to break off ia. 
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the middle of hie sentenos, bnt impatiently clamoured 
Tor him to oontinne it. 

“ Why, gentlemen, I didn't think hie name wonld so 
•mnoh surprise yon, but the faot is, Dick Turpin, the 
highwayman, i»”— — 

“ Ter -ye ! What P” 

“ Safety lodged in Newgate." 

“ In Newgate ?” 

" Tee. I slwayi said he wonld get there at last, and 
yon see my words hav come true.” 

“ In Nf ' gate is he ?" 

“ Tee. I hare no donbt about the eorreotneaa of my 
informer. He ie in Newgate safe enough.” 

“ Whan was he taken there ?” 

“ Three days ago.” 

“ Indeed ; then it is quite recently ?” 

"Quite.” 

"Well, you saw we were surprised ?” 

I did.” 

" I am not at liberty to tell you the reason of it, bnt 
it was a very good one. I may say, however, that we 
were in searoh of Diok Turpin, and at the very moment 
you spoke we were thinking abont him." 

“ 1 deed ! Then yon are officers ?” 

“Mom !” eaid Tom King, holding np his finger in a 
mysterious maimer. “ I can’t say what we are. Be 
enre yon don’t say a word abont what we have told yon. 
Good morning.” 

“ Hi ! Stop !” said the landlord, ae the highwaymen 
trotted off. ‘‘I’ll be shot if you have told me anything ! * ’ 

CHAPTER CCCIX. 

DICK TURPIN DISCOVERS THAT, AFTER ALL, NEW- 
GATE IS NOT SUCH AN UNCOMFORTABLE PLACE 

AS HE EXPECTED TO FIND IT. 

Having brought the adventures of Tnrpin’e three com- 
panions np to this point, we feel that we can leave them 
for awhile, and turn oar attention to Dick Turpin him- 
self. 

We suppose they have not forgotten where they saw 
him last. 

He was seated in his dungeon in Newgate, reflecting 
upon the strange Btring of events which had terminated 
by his being placed there. 

In this oooiip ifcion he was interrupted by hearing the 
fastenings of his dnngeon door undone. 

Curious to w who it was that had come to disturb 
him so soon, Dick raise ! his head, and looked towards 
the door. 

It was thrust open rather ronghly, and a couple of 
men entered. 

One was a turnkey, and the other was the man 
employed to go the round of the prison at certain inter- 
vals and enpply the prisoners with food. 

He put down a small pitcher of water just inside the 
cell, and a small loaf of contraot bread upon the top of it. 

Diet, was hungry, but tbs sight of the fare set before 
him did not tempt him to eat. 

But the regulations of tbs great city prison were very 
different then to what they are now. 

Diok sad money in his pooket, and he was well aware 
that while he had that he should not have to go short 
of luxuries. 

So, when she man put down the pitcher, he said — in 
a tine of afficied hilarity — 

“ Is that the best fare yon can set before the priuoe of 
highwaymen ? Nothing bnt water and black bread ?” 

“ No offenoe, Hr. Dick,” said the man, with as mnch 
deferential civility as he wonld have used if he had 
spoken to the governor himself ; for among the officials 
of Newgate, Diok Turpin was looked upon as being a 
very distinguished character indeed. “ No offenoe, Mr. 
Diok ; only as juty is juty, why, of oonrse, I was obli- 
gated to bring you the pervisions which thereggleations 
pervides.” 

" Oh ! I daresay it’u all right.” 

" Oh 1 yeB, it’s all right.” 

“ Well, I feel rather peckish. What could you get 
me for snpper ?” 

“ Anything your honour wants.” 

“ Very well ; here’s a guinea. Get what you like that 
is nice, and yon can keep what yon have left for yonr 
trouble.” 


“ That’s right, your honour,” eaid the man, as he took 
the ooin from the high wayman’s haud and slipped it iuto 
his pocket. “ I don’t want to get no profit out of you, 
captaio, and I won’t. You shall have the worth of 
your gninea, every hap’orth. You Bhall have a supper 
fit for a king.” 

“ All right,” returned Turpin, who was well aware of 
the policy of keeping on good terms with all the prison 
officials with whom he oame in oontact. ** Treat me 
well. You will find it answer your purpose beBt.” 

“Lor’ bless yon, captain," said the man, looking 
towards the turnkey, “ we know a real gentleman, don’t 
we, Jim ?” 

“ In coarse we does. We have seen plenty in our 
time, so we are able to judge.” 

“ I suppose so," said Dick ; “ and now, as I feel rather 
hungry, the sooner yon oan get my snpper the better I 
shall be pleased.” 

“ What will yon have to drink, captain ?” 

“ Oh ! some prime old ale, if yon oan get it." 

"You can get anything here, captain, by paying for it.” 

“ I suppose so. Well, here is another guinea. You 
can spend the first, and divide the second between you.” 

Highly satisfied with their prisoner’s bounty, the men 
withdrew. 

In abont half.an-honraftBrwardB they returned, bring' 
ing with them as nice and tempting a supper as could 
poerdbly be imagined. 

“ Eat it in comfort, captain. The governor has gone 
out, so we Bban’t be troubled with him. Ah ! times ie 
Badly altered to what they used to be. I can hear talk, 
too, of fresh ahanges, but I hope they won’t be in my 
time. Why, I actually heard that they intended to 
take onr perquisites off us !” 

“ No,” said Dick, sympathizing^, “ you don’t mean 
that?” 

“ I do, indeed.” 

“ Then, it’s too ba * ” 

" That’s what I said.” 

"It’s infamous. However, what did you Bay about 
the governor just now ?” 

“I said that he had gone ont, so we shonldn’t be 
troubled with him just at present.” 

“Then, does he make himself busy in prying abont 
the prison ?” 

" Oh ! vary. You never know when to expect him. 
Instead of keeping in his own room, like a governor, and 
leaving the proper fishals to look after the prison, he 
keeps poking about here and there and everywhere " 

"But yon expect to be free from him for a little 
while ?” 

“ Oh ! yes.” 

" Then I’ll tell yon what yon shall do.” 

“ Anything you like, captain, besides letting yon ont 
of this here place.” 

“ Yon need not trouble yonreelf about that.” 

The man gave a knowing wink, 

“ I am speaking earnestly," said Turpin. “ I have 
given my word of honour to the judge that I wonld make 
no attempt to escape.” 

“ He aieauB to get you off himself, then ?” 

“ Well, I fancy he will try at it.” 

" And suppose he don’t succeed ?” 

“ Why, of course, that will be another matter. But, 
come, I have not eaid yet what 1 was going to say.” 

“.What is it, captain P” 

“ Why, as you don’t expeot the governor just yet, I 
want yon to sit down here and help me eat my supper.” 

“ Lor’, captain 1” 

“ Don’t refuse. I can’t eat without I have company ; 
so sit down and make yourselves at home.” 

Highly delighted with the invitation, the meu sat 
down, and without any further pressing, commenced 
a vigorous attack upon the tempting viands before them 

Dick waa hungry, and as the supper waB of Buoh a 
character that it would almost tempt the appetite of an 
epicure, it may be believed that he did ample justice to it. 

As for the two turnkeys, Bomehow or other these 
gentry are always in feeding condition, and the quantity 
they put under their waietooats was really alarming. 

But still there was enough and to spare, for the meal 
was not only of so excellent a quality, but it was ex- 
cellent in quantity — sufficient having beon provided fos 
half-a-dozeit men at least. 
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During the dispatchment of this meal they beguiled 
the time with various refleotioua upon things in general. 

But above all, these men were struck with the noble- 
ness which Dick had displayed by coming forward as a 
witness in the manner he did. 

“ Where is Adrian W inberry ?” Dick asked, at length, 

“ Oh ! he is safe enough. His ce'l adjoins yours.” 

“ Does it ?” 

“ res.” 

“ Oh ! whioh side P” 

“That.” 

The turnkey pointed to the wa.i which w as on your 
right hand as you entered the dungeon by the door. 

“ Oh ! that is his cell, is it i" 

“ \es.” 

“ Does he know I am next door to him ?” 

“ Oh ! dear, no ; and we should not think of telling 
him.” 

“ Yet you have told me.” 

“Ah ! but yon and him are two different people.” 

“ 1 suppose so.” 

“ What we tell you we should not tell him; that’s 
what I mean.” 

“ f know. How does Adrian behave himself ?” 

“ Like a wild beast.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“ He sits crouched up like a tiger, anti when yon enter 
his cell he looks at you like a maniac, but never offers 
a word.” 

“ Yon seem rather afraid of him.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t like to go within reach of his 
clutches, I can tell you.” 

“ Is he chained ?” 

“ Oh ! yea, very heavily, and a good watoh is kept upon 
hi m , be cause i t is feared that, having powerful friends out 
aide, lie may attempt to escape — and perhaps get off.” 

“ It will be an eternal disgrace to all in the prison if 
such a wretch is allowed to regain his liberty.” 

“ Don’t you be afraid of that. Such a striot watch is 
kept that he could not possibly go half-a-dozen stops 
without being seen.” 

“ I should advise you myself to keep a sharp eyo upon 
lum. He might give you the Blip, you know, aud 1 am 
sure if anyone ever deserved a ride to Tyburn, he does.” 

“ You are right, captain.” 

“How does he behave to you ?” ! 

“ Like a wild boaBt, as I told you.” 

“Does he live on the prison fare ?” 

“ Yes, what little he does eat.” 

“ Oh ! You never got anything for him ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ And never speaks ?” 

“ No. So, in oourae, we don’t speak to him. Why, if 
lie was to lay down ten guineas for me to do for him 
what I have done for you to-night, I would saj no.” 

“ X am much obliged to you for your good feeling, I 
am sure.” 

“ I would have dono it for nothing for you, captain, 
if so be you was hard up and hadn’t got no ohink.” 

“ X am well provided, though, as it happens,” replied 
Dick, “ thougli I thank you all the eame. You will find 
I shall act liberally towards you.” 

“ I know you will.” 

“Well, now then, what about Adrian's two accom- 
plices — where are they ?” 

“ Do you mean Norman and Sare ?” 

“ Yea.” 

“ They are in a couple of cells on the other aide of 
the corridor.” 

“ What do you think of thorn ?” 

“ Why, I feel sorry sometimes.” 

“ Do you ?” 

“ Yes. I fancy they were led into the business with- 
out being awares of the nature of it.” 

“ Well, I think so, too.” 

“ Now, in my opinion, the worst one of the whole 
bunch is old Skinner, the lawyer, and I am afraid he 
will get off the lightest.” 

“ I daresay he will.” 

“ Don’t you think ha is the worst ?” 

“ In one way I do,” 

“As how ?” 

“I think he put a great deal into Adrian’s head which 
Tie Laver would have thought of himself." 


“ I am sure of it.” 

“ Whereabouts have you put him P” 

“ He is in the next cell to Adrian Winberry.” 

. “Then he is between us?” 

. “Adrian Winberry is.” 

: “ Yes. I mean Adrian Winberry is between us , I am 
in the cell on one side of him and Skinner in the ono on. 
the other side.” 

“ JuBt so.” 

“ But how times it that we are all here in one place P 
These ain’t the condemned cells, are they ?” 

“Oh! no.” 

“ Well, that’s where Adrian and hiB two accomplices 
ought to be." 

“ I know that, captain. Bnt you see there is some 
repairs going on in that portion of the prison whore the 
condemned cells are situated, and bo we thought they 
Would be safest here. Why, these are about, tbs 
strongest cells in 11 Newgate.” 

“ I suppose so." 

“ Because you are pnt in one of tnem P” 

Dick nodded. 

The turnkeys laughed. 

“ They want to take care of you, captain.” 

“Well, perhaps they had better,; aud X should also- 
advise them to keep a very Bharp eyo upon all Adrian's 
movements.” 

“ You needn’t fear ; but, captain ” 

“ What ?” 

“ We must bid you good-bye." 

“ Oh 1 don’t go yet ; let’s have a little more of your 
company, for I hate to be alono. Don’t go the moment 
you have finished your supper.” 

“ We should like to stay, captain, uncommonly ; only, 
as I told you before, juty is juty, and if we stay here 
muoh longer, we shall have the governor popping in 
upon us, and, of course, if that was to be the case, why, 
we should have an end put, very likely, to all future 
meetings.” 

“ Then go, by all means. Don't let me be the means 
of getting you into trouble.” 

“ I think we had better start at once, then, oaptain 

“ Very well, then. 1 shall see you at breakfast time ?” 

“ Oh ! yes. What should you like?” 

“ Anything. I am not at all particular, so long as 
it’s nice, f 'll pay you for it when you bring it.” 

“ All right, oaptain ; yon may depend upon us.” 

“Can’t you leave me the light P” asked Diok, as the 
men rose preparatory to leaving the cell, and took thou 
lanterns iu their hands. 

“ It breaks my heart to refuse you, captain.” 

“ Can’t you do it ?” 

“ If I do I shall sure to be found out.” 

“ IIow?” 

“ Why, there’s a hole over the top of the door, and 
the light would come through into the passage, aud if 
Mr. Cawthorn was to see it, I should lose my place, for 
he is awful strict.” 

“ Take it away, then,” said Turpin. “ Don’t get your 
selves into trouble upon ray account, only if von oould 
have left the light, why, of course, I should have liked 
to have it.” 

“ I know you would, captain, but we can’t do it.” 

“ Well, good night, then. And don’t forget a good 
breakfast in the morning.” 

“ All right, captain. Good night.” 

“ Good night,” said Tnrpin, again. 

The two turnkeys who had shown themselves to be 
thus friendly disposed towards him, left the cell, and 
closed the door after them. 

Then Dick was left in profound darkness. 

It seemed doubly so after the light he had had, for, 
though not a brilliant one, still it was amply sufUoient 
to illuminate the dungeon. 

He was left in solitude, too, and Diok was of a 
sociable disposition, fond of company, and one who did 
not like solitude for long together. 

Aud when the reverberations raised by the footsteps 
of the turnkeys as they walked along the passage died 
away, he was left in the moat profound silence. 

He was theu in solitude, in darkness, and 9ilence. 

Not a single object was discernible in his cell, save the 
small grated aperture high up in the wall, through whioh 
a glimpse of the night sky could bo obtained. 
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Dick gropec himseif towards tiie bed, and threw him- 
mU down wearily upon it. 

The fatigues and excitements which he had sc recently 
passed through had their effects upon him, and though 
at first his thoughts were bnsy, yet be soon lapsed into 
-a sound slumber. 

CHAPTEi! OCCX. 

DICK TURPIN IS VISITED IN HIS CELL BY BLANCHE 
WINBERRY AND MAUD GOULDMAN. 

And so passed Dick Tnrpin’s first night in Newgate. 

To be sure it might bare been ranch -orse for a 
prison is never a pleasant place for any one. 

But, then, Dick was indulged in various ways. 

He had supped as heartily and luxuriously as he could 
have wished to have done. 

He was unfetter*. 

The bed upon which he lay was a hard one, but, then, 
he was used to inferior accommodation in that respect. 

At any rate, he slept sonndl.v enough, though his 
dreams were somewhat disturbed, being a distorted reflex 
of all the events which had recently occurred to him. * 

Daylight was streaming into his cell when he awoke, 
and he was able to have a better look at it than he was 
the night before. 

It was built of huge blocks of masonry, clumped to- 
gether at various plaoes with bands of iron. 

The window, or rather the bole whieh received that 
designatory appellation, was as high up in the wall at* it 
could conveniently be pnt, considering the size of the cell. 

It was very strongly barred. Indeed, so close were 
the pieces of iron pnt together, that a cat wonld have 
found it impossible to squeeze between them. 

Nearly opposite this window was the door. 

Diok’s principal attention was given to thiB. 

It seemed a tirade of strength and seonrity. 

The inner aide was entirely oovered over with sheet 
iron, and, where the pieces joined, they were lapped over 
for about a oonple of inohes, and then strongly riveted 
together. 

Dick had heard how many daring spirits had succeeded 
in breaking out of Newgate, when their limbs were so 
loaded with fetters that they could scarcely walk, and 
he wondered however it had been done, or however the 
prisoner had had the heart to set abont a task which 
presented so many apparently insuperable obstacles. 

Is might be that, at this moment, the thought ocourred 
to him that he should have to owe escape from his cell 
to hie own exertions alone. 

He rose whether or not, and, going to the door, pnssod 
his hand over it, and endeavoured to shake it in its 
frame. 

Bnt he might just as well have tried to shake one of 
the massive stone walls. 

He was quite as likely to succeed in one as the other. 

This was his own opinion upon the subject as he paced i 
up and down the oelL 

It must have been early morning, for he could hear 
none of the officials astir. 

The cell was very cold, and Dick’s blood was chilled, 
bnt, after taking a few turns np and down, he succeeded 
in increasing its circulation. 

He was thus engaged when be beard footsteps and 
voioeB in the corridor, and he came to the conclusion 
that his breakfast was abont to make its appearance. 

But he was disappointed. 

He could hear the voioes and footsteps, and he could 
hear the various cell doors in the corridor outside opened 
and closed. 

At length they name to his, and the same turnkeys 
who had visited him the preceding night made their 
appearance. 

One of them earned a large-sized tray covered with a 
beautiful white doth, which was of itself quite appe- 
tising to look upon. 

“Excuse us, captain,” said the other, as he closed the 
door, “ for keeping you so long : but the fact is, we 
thought we had better attend to the other cells first, so 
that we Could come here las* and wait upon yon.” 

‘ AU right,” said Dick ; “ I am much obliged to yon.” 

“ What do yon think of that* captain ?” asked the 
•ther, as he removed the covering from the tray, and dis- 
posed tiie tempting articles which were spread upon it. 


“ It’s first-rate,” said Dick, as he rubbed his hands. 

“ Sit down, and we’ll make an attack upon it.” 

The men did not require to be told twin, so they eat 
down and began their breakfast. 

There was just the same profusion as there had been 
the preceding evening. 

There were viands of all sortB, and drinkables of vari- 
ous kinds. 

Among the latte,' was some hot coffee, then not so 
common a breakfast beverage as it is no® , 

Diek lias chilly, so he drank heartily of it, and it soon 
had a beneficial effect upon him. 

The turnkeys were as much inclined to be companion- 
able and pleasant as they were upon the former occasion. 

As before, Dick asked after Adrian Winberry. 

“ He don’t look as if he had bad snch a good night 
as yon,” replied one of the turnkeys. 

“ i have had a pretty good night,” said Dick, “ but 
the place is so infernally cold.” 

“Ah ! cold nights is coming on now,” replied the 
janitor. “I shall expect to hear lots of complaints.” 

“ I should think so, if the other cells are as cold as 
this one is.” 

“ As cold, captain ! why there’s some as wonld freeze 
the breath as it came out of your mouth ; this here is 
reckoned one of the warmest cells in the prison.” 

“Then I ought to esteem myself lucky ?” 

“ Ton ought, oaptain, for take my word for it, you 
might be lodged very much worse than you are.” 

“ I daresay ; bnt oome, yon don’t eat !” 

“Thankee, captain, I am getting on pretty well; now 
do yon like your breakfast P” 

“ It is first-rate, and I hope I shall have as good a one 
as long as I am here, which I hope won’t be for long !” 

“ Now, don’t say that, captain.” 

“ Oh ! no offence to you, you know, but yon under- 
stand.” 

“ Oh ! yes, captain, we understands.” 

“ Ie the day fixed for Adrian Winberry’s execution P” 

“ Well, the warranthasn’t been delivered, I don’tthink; 
bnt I daresay they will be tuoked up on the usual day.” 

“Monday ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then they have got a short time of it. Does be 
Beem to feel hiB position at all ?” 

" Not that I can see. Ho looks just like a wild beast, 
as I told yon before, and how could you expect a wild 
beast to feel his position P” 

“ Why, not very well.” 

“ Of course not. But we must go again, captain. It 
grieves ns to leave you, bnt the governor’s so strict.” 

“ He is awful,” said hiB companion ; “ and if he was 
once to find ns here so friendly with you, the first thing 
he would do would be to put us on some other duty.” 

“ I should be sorry for that,” said Dick ; “ so pray take 
every care of yourselves I wonld do anything rather 
than yon Bhould get into trouble on my aocount.” 

“Oh ! captain, you are one of the right sort. It’s a 
thousand pities that ever you should be here ; but I 
shall never forget yon, no, not to the longest day Hive.” 

With these words the turnkeys left the cell. 

“ They are disposed to be friendly to me,” muttered 
Turpin, when they had closed the door, “ and I will take 
care not to offend them. I have heard it said that it is 
the worst policy to offend any one, let them he ever so 
humble ; and I shall make it my study to keep on good 
terms with my jailors, for I fully believe in the truth of 
the saying. . The day may come when I shall be glad to 
avail myself of their assistance — who knows ?” 

Dick paced up and down the dungeon as he spoke 

“ I wonder what sort of success the judge will meet 
with in his endeavours on my behalf P I fear he will 
find the authorities very obstinate, fori have snide my- 
self notorious, and, at the same time, brought them into 
bad repnte. Well — well, I must wait my time. I am 
not so uncomfortable here as I expected I should be, 
and no barm can possibly arise i c I remain and await 
the onrrent of events. 

“ It will be dreary work, though. I am not used to 
being cooped np between four stone walls — on the con- 
trary. I have ever loved to have the pure, open sky above 
me. AndBess— bonny Black Bess— my matchless mare, 
without whom Dick Turpin would have been nothing — 
how is it I have forgotten her P I wonder how she lias 
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fared lately ? Well, donbtleea, for the inmates of the 
Hall would, out of respect for the eerriues I have done, 
attend to the wants of my steed.’’ 

If the reader will remember upon the occasion of 
Hick’s return to the Hall, which for distinction’s sake, 
we may as well call Winberry Hall, he had delivered hie 
mare Black Bess into the care of Shockley, the steward, 
who conducted her to the atablos belonging to the man- 
sion, whither Turpin himself followed him. 

He had seen her carefully bestowed, and in addition 
gave the ostler a liberal gratuity. 

So Dick did not feel much uneasiness and alarm 
respecting his mare. 

He felt pretty sure she was safe and comfortable, and 
where his enemies would not think of looking for hm 
Then Dick’s thoughts, finding a rest here, travelled 
to his three companions. 

“ What a long time it is,” he said, “since I parted 
from them. 1 wonder what vicissitudes they have bad ? 
Perhaps they are no more, and yet I can scarcely think 
that, for somehow or other, 1 have a presentiment that 
I shall see them soon. 1 wish they were here now, I 
should then feel more at ease than 1 do , and yet, what 
have I to fear ? I must be etill and bide my time. 

“ If they should return to England, how astounded 
they will be when they learn that I am here, and by my 
own free will, as I might say. They will recolleot my 
oft-repeated words of preferring death to capture, and 
will wonder what has happened to cause me to alter my 
determination. 

“ They will never suspect, I fancy, for I will scarcely 
acknowledge it to myself. And yet why should I fill my- 
self np with a hope that must, in the end, bring nothing 
but disappointment and despair ? But I love her — I love 
her! I cannot help it. The feeling is one over which I 
have no control. I can arrest it by no effort of the will. 

I love her, I felt the change about my heart when I first 
looked into her face. But she is not for me, and nevor 
from my words or from my actions shall she glean the 
state of my affections towards her. 1 should be a baser 
villain than I am were I to do so I can see she is pos- 
sessed with a rare romantic spirit, which I caunot but 
think delightful, and which so well accords with my own. 

“What a strange and romantic notion it was upon her 
part to seek mooutyand yet how fortunate a circumstance 
it proved to be — if not for me, at least to those to whom 
Maud is endeared. Beautiful Maud, I love you — dearly, 
fondly, truly love you — but it is with that kind of adora- 
tion which one might pay to some dear object far, far 
above him, which it would be impossible for him to 
reach. I will be content with that distant worship. 

“It is now that I regret that fate has made me what 
I am, and yet how can I help that. We are all crea- 
tures in the hands of destiny, and have our separate 
paths carved out. I was to be a highwayman, and a 
highwayman I am, and, I am free to say, a bolder one 
never took np his station upon heath or road. 

“But oh ! if I could blot out the past, not only from 
my own recollection, but the memory of all men 1 But. 
why think of that? It is impossible, and therefore folly 
of me to do so. 

“ But if I cannot love Maud as I should wish to love 
her, if I cannot receive from her those sweet tokens of 
affection which would convert this life into Elysium, still 
I can be ever at hand unknown to her, watching over 
her, and shielding her from every peril with which Bhe 
might be threatened. I will do that. I must be content 
with the lesser happinoss which that will afford me. 

“ Yes, I will do it. I will be her guardian spirit, ever 
at hand to protect and shield her from all harm. Yes, 
that shall be the future occupation of my life ; but no 
word to her, no sign- even that would betray '«he secret 
of my heart.” 

Dick Turpin was much movod as he uttered these 
words, and something came into his eyes whioh made 
his vision dim and indistinct. 

His voice grew husky, too, with emotion, and he struck 
I 113 breast twice or thrico with his olenthed hand, as 
though by that means he could subdue the agitation 
which tumultod beneath it. 

Then he ceased his hasty walk, and sat down facing 
the grated window, upon the only movable seat there 
was in the place. 

This was a rickety , rqdqly-fashvjaed chair. 


How long ha thus sat, with folded arms, gazing out 
upon the piece of aky whioh he could see through the 
grating, ha knew not, bat it must have been for some 
time, for the nnn rose higher and higher in the heavens, 
and then declined towards the west, when a sunbousu 
found its way into the oell, and the excess of light caused 
him to turn his eyes away. 

Then he became aware that be was about to receive 
an interruption. 

The seeurements of the dnngeoudoor were one by one 
undone, and then it was thrown open. 

Diok had scarcely curiosity enough to turn towards 
the door, and look who it was that was about to enter. 

He quite made up hie mind that it was his jailors 
bringing bis mid-day meal. 

But he heard a voice whioh showed him that he wna 
mistaken in this supposition. 

It was the voice of Mr. Cawthorn, the governor of 
Newgate, that he heard. 

“ This way, if yon please,” he said, in the moet defer- 
ential tones. “This way, if you please, ladies. Bo 
carefnl of the step.” 

p Then the governor made his appearance in the cell, 
ushering in some one who was as yet invisible. 

When he heard the words he uttered, however, and 
the ruBtling of silk in the passage, a wild kind of hope- 
epraug np in Dick’s breast, which gave him eo much 
delight that he oould scarce contain himself. 

The reader will no doubt understand Iijb feelings. 
Could it be possible that she who had become so dear 
to him — with whom his thoughts had been so long and 
busily engaged, and who was uppermost in his mind — 
could it be possible, ho aBked himself, and his heart 
beat rapidly as he did so, that she had remembered him, 
and had come to visit him in his lonesome prison-house. 
Feverishly and eagerly Dick had risen to his feet. 

He clenched the baok of the chair upon which he had 
been Bitting with his left hand, und, by tightening his 
graep, atruve to conquer his emotion. 

With a burning gaze he looked towards the door, in 
order to ascertain whether his presentiments were true. 
He was not kept long in suspense. 

In reality it wa3 not a moment, though to him it 
eeemed ten times as long. 

The governor had preceded the visitors along the. 
passage by a few steps only, and in courtesy entered the 
cell first. 

Dick’s anticipations were not mistaken. 

There was a light step, and lie then saw standing 
before him Blanche Winberry and Maud Gouldman. 

“ A couple of vieitorB,” said the governor, briefly, 
an t, as he spoke, he left the cell. 

With his BenseB in a whirl, and with the sound of hec 
voice murmuring like sweet music in his ear, Diak Tur- 
pin, still keeping his hold upon the back of the chair, 
placed his right hand upon his heart, and bowed deeply 
and respeotfully to his fair visitants. 

Ere wo relate what took place between them, we will 
go back a little and narrate the causes of their being 
there. 

CHAPTER CCCXI. 

BLANCHE WINBERRY MORE THAN SUSI>ECTS THE 
NATURE OF IIABD’S SECRET. 

It was quite dark and late at night when Shockley, the 
steward, drew up at the door of Winberry Hall. 

During the whole of their rido from London, Maud and 
Blanche had sat in the carriage in silence and in tears. 

Scarcely a word passed between them during the 
whole of their journey ; their hearts were too full to 
allow them to speak, although they had so much to 
ooramunicate to eacli other. 

Blanche especially was much cast down. 

She had suffered greatly sinoe her abduotion, and in 
her own account of what happened to her she stated 
how, during the latter portion of tho time, ehe had 
been upon the very verge of starvation. 

And there is scarcely any instance when the body 
and mind suffers separately. Indeed, it may be as- 
serted that there is no ailment of the body, however 
trifling, which does not produce corresponding and 
proportionate influence upon the mind. 

I Feebleness of body is always attended with feebleness 
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of mind, and that is the reason why strong men, and' 
Englishmen as a rule, are so strong in all their opinions 
and prejudices. 

Debilitated, then, to no ordinary degree, Blanche Win- 
berry, as soon as her escapo was accomplished, without 
resting scarcely a moment, undertook a fatiguing journey 
to the Hall, only to learn upon her arrival there all the , 
disastrous and <rriefful events which had happened during I 
her absence. 

Distracted witn grief and maddened with excitement, 
we have seen how she posted back to London, determined 
to make her way to the trial. | 

We have seen, too, how sR-' forced her way into court at 
a most critical moment. 

Ihen she had to go through the long and trying 
ordeal of an examination in the witness-box. 

And not only that, but to proceed to the ant ^room and 
identify the body of her murdered father. 

Oh ! it was terrible and soul-crushing. 

What, except the deep love she bad tor her parent, ■rod 
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the sense of duty towards society, would have sustained 
her through that awful day ? 

Then came the terrible d.scovcry that her lover was the 
son of her father’s murders..'! 

And yet she was sustained. See seemed, indeed, en- 
dowed with a strength of miud that was absolutely super- 
human. 

Not once had she faltered, or wavered, or broken down, 
but had given her evidence clearly, straightforwardly, and 
truthfully. 

Still she bore up, and then, last of all, there came that, 
terrific scene of confusion in the courthouse, where the 
-rowd made the frantic effort to rescue their favourite, 
Dick Turpin, from the clutches of the myrmidons of the 
law. 

And so, when she got into the carriage, wha„ matter for 
wonder is it that she at ouce gave wav. and Undei 

her accumulated trials. 

On her return home, however, she succeedeu tn jO/ae. 
what composing herself. 

Prior One Halfpenny. 
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But the hour -wse eo lute thet they proceeded without 
delay to the slveping-ohamber they occupied in common, 
end had done from their earliest childhood. 

Many days had elapsed since they last shared it, how- 
ever, and this thought same to the minds of both of them i 
■s they threw themselves into each other’s arms 'nd 
indulged in a warm and affectionate embrace. 

It was an antique room in which they stood, ana well 
in keeping with the exterior of the hall, which wee auaint 
and ola fashioned. 

The .imall hand-lamp fcney had brought with them had 
keen placed upon the old broad mettle-shelf, in its accus- 
tomed position. . . 

Bat the light which name from it wa * quite inadequate 
to illuminate the distant comers of the vast apartment, 
in which the dispersed darkness seemed to accumulate in 
large and weirdlike masses. 

On this occasion, however, the light of the lamp ..as 
rendered more than usually useless, for a full moon that 
was shining brightly in a "southern sky, her lustre un- 
dimmed by a single cloud, poured her rays full into the 
chamber, distinctly revealing the figures of the two young 
grief-stricken girls. 

It was a very large-sized window, end filled with in- 
numerable diamond -shaped pause. 

Some of these were of unooloured glass, while others 
were beautifully stained in many colonrs, and elaborately 
embellished. 

And as the bright, pure, silvery beams of the moon 
passed through these, they acquired their tint, borrowing 
their colour from them, and fell with a beautiful effect 
upon the polished oak flooring of the chamber. 

For a few moments the two lone creatures remained in 
that embrace, speechless and motionless. 

Then Maud, making a great effort, raised her hand 
from Blanche’, shoulder, and, passing her arm round her 
waist, said — 

“ Come, Blanche j we shall be calmertben.” 

It was evident the fair and beanteous girl understood 
what her companion meant, for, rousing herself slightly, 
sue moved in th» direction of the window. 

Maud half-supported her. 

It was a bow-window, one of that ancient make, so 
commodious and yet eo pleasant. 

The recess in it was sb large as a small apartment, and 
all round, at a convenient height, was a broad, polished, 
oaken seat. 

Upon the floor, and against that portion of the seat 
which was under the front part of the window, was a 
velvet cushion. 

In the darkness anti shadow it could not have been 
seen by any one save those who knew of its existence 
there 

But Blanche a d Mand did not look for it even. They 
knew its exact position and so, upon reaching the window, 
with their *rme still «ici.'*ling each other’s waists, they 
sank down on their anees upon it. 

Then clasping their hands over their faces, and resting 
their arms upon the window-seat, they prayed silently and 
fervently. 

It was a beautiful and touching spectacle to sec these 
two yonng girls, so utterly alone as they were, thus 
prostrating themselves in adoration to and oommuniun 
with their Creator. 

As they knelt thus, the bright rays of the moon fell 
with full force and brilliancy upon them, revealing every 
outline of their features with a distinctness that was re- 
markable. 

And so, in the silence of this vast and antique chamber, 
they knelt and pnyed for aid aad strength and assistance 
in their troutdee to Him who alone could vouchsafe «>\ck 
blessings to them. 

And the soothing beneficial of calm and holy prayer 
soon made itself manifest upon them. 

After thus pouring ont their souls in fond lavotion, 
their hearts grew gradually lighter and their troubles 

But still they knort and prayed until they were peif-etly 
composed. 

Then, raising theii leads, they once more threw their 
arms abont each other* s waists. 

Now they fouud they were able to speak calmly, chou ?h 
»ry, very sadly over what bad happe id. 

Blanche Wufi en 7 > * lip quivered, and her voice tremble 


move than once, for her trials and sufferings were Mniast 
more than she could bear 

But she grew better after confiding them to he- old 
playmate Mand. 

The latter, however, could not fo,. i«proacbing he* 
for the saciet she had kept so closely locked within her 
bosom, for, until she had heard her Bay as much in the 
court, Mand had no idea that Blanche bad got a lover, 
with whom she had secret assignations. 

“ Forgive me, Maud,” said Blanche, the tears ready to 
start from her eyes. “ It is the only secret I have ever 
kept from you, and I have suffered enough for it. Oh 1 
what an unhappy, wretched girl I am. What have I done 
to merit such a cruel fate ? ” 

" Do not repine, Blanche, darling. There is One above 
who ordains all for the best, though we, afflicted with 
soul-blindness, canno> see it. I forgive yon, Blanche, 
though it was nuxmd of you. But that is all past now. 

Blanche let her head fall upon her companion’s shoulder. 

“ Do not rise yet, Mand, hut tell me all that has hap- 
pened daring my absence. Don’t omit anything, how- 
trifling ; I shall feel mote at ease then, for yon cannot 
think now anxious I feel.” 

Maud complied with the request, for, being so strongly 
urged, she feared to refuse it. 

But, as the reader is already acquainted with the whole 
of the particnlars from first to last, it is not needful to 
set down at length all that Mand said. 

But she dwelt greatly upon tlie nobleness of Dick’s 
conduct in behaving in the manner he did, and drew such 
a picture of the celebrated highwayman, that, when she 
had done, Blanche felt scarcely a secondary interest in his 
welfare to Maud. 

All that Dick had done, all that he had said, -as elabo- 
rately described. From the way in which each incident 
was given, and none forgotten, it was evident how deep a 
root they had taken in her memory. 

From tins love she bore her father, Blanche felt grateful 
to this unknown man for the manner in whicb he tiad 
given his testimony in his behalf, and brought the guilty 
ones to justice, and when she learned the result of his 
noble self-sacrificing behaviour, she was filled with pity. 

“ Oh ! ” she cried, “ he most not perish, he must be set 
free. My father had influence with the authorities, he 
was beloved and respected by them all, and donbtless they 
will listen to the supplications of his daughter.” 

“ And shall yon really interest yourse't, and do the best 
you can towards obtaining his release from his imprison- 
ment, dear Blanche ? ’’ said Maud, gently, as she pressed 
her companion more closely to her bosom. 

“ Certainly I will, for I feel that my duty, if not my 
sympathies, require it of me.” 

“ Oh 1 I am so glad to hear yen .say-hat, Blanche, dear. 
I know you can do so mneb if y onion ly try.” 

“ How ansions you ere. Do you d s : re liisfreedom so 
very much ? ” 

“ I da indeed. Oh ! Blanche, if you could but see 
him ! He looks bo noble and so handsome, and when he 
speaks it is so gently, and hie voice sounds like music. 
And he looks so well, too. He is so strong and vigoroue, 
and look as though be could protect any one. I don’t be- 
lieve any danger would daunt him, and — 

“ Mand ! ” interrupted Blanche, raising her head, and 
striving to obtain a glimpse of her companion’s face. 
“ Maud, do you know what yon are saying ?" 

Maud made no reply, but buried her countenance rtill 
deeper in her shoulder. 

Blanche continued— 

“ Why, Maud, if you were to speak about any one etas 
but a highwayman like that, I should think » 

“ Think what ? ” 

“ That you were in love with him j but as it is, I knor 
it is impossible that you could forget your dignity so far.” 

“ Yon are right, Blanche,” said Maud, with a sigh, 
“ you arc quite right. If he was anything but what he is 
I should love him ; I could not help it, nor you could not 
help it if you were to see him and he with him 13 I have 
been. Oh 1 it is 3 thousand pities that one so gifted with 
noble qualities as he is, and with each a self-sacrificing 
Bpirit as he evidently possesses, and with so much single- 
mindedness, it is 3 thousand pities that he should ever be 
a highwayman.” 

"It is, Maud, darling,” said Blanche, who vas iere 
'antic than ber cousin ; “ hnt you must not let your 
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MUnga oarry yon too for. Ton mast recollect wi at he is, 
llthoagl he has done ns uaoh a eeniss, and he must be , 
sonteut if we ahoi our gratitude by procuring bis release 
* Oh ! if we could but accomplish that 1 ” 

" Yon heard what the judge said i ” 

"I did.” 

"Well, then, let us try to rear, and in toe moraing 
when we rise, we will go to London nd call upon this 
judge, and ask him what -noosss he has met with, and 
inform him of our intention of interesting ohmIns for 
bim to he almost.” 

"Will yon do that Blr jiche, dear f — will you de that f ” 
" Yes, certainly ; but yon must come to bed at am, 
and wait patiently until morning.” 

With a heart considerably lighter than she had had for 
many hours, Mand complied 
But she could not rest, let alone rest in patienoe. 
fiat' mind was filled with the imago of the highwayman 
who had made so deep an impression upon her heart. 

In fact, although she denied it to her own heart. Hand 
loved him. 

She strove to call in he; reason to banish the idea— to 
conquer it. 

Bnt in vain. 

She felt that she loved, and that without any power 
upon her part to prevent it. 

But she resolved to keep a close guard upon her feel- 
ings. 

Not for one moment did she si ream of allowing her 
pMaion to beoome known. She determined to name it in 
silence. 

Her pride, position, and dignity, all forbade her to be 
anything more to the bold highwayman than she then 
was. 

Bnt she wonld nourish his image in secret 
How she kept repeating to herself all throngn that 
weary night as she tossed restlessly upon her couch, that 
the object of her love had been - nything but what he 

was. 

She felt that if such had been the case, she could have 
permitted a little hope to have access to her heart, but 
now she was compelled to utterly preclude it. 

Not for one moment did the thought occur to her that 
Dick’s feelings were precisely similar to her own It 
never onoe ooonrred to her mind to take that view of the 
•use. 

II Abe had done so, it is bard to say in ' what way she 
wonld have acted. 

However, the morning came at length, and then shs 
rose and carefully attired herself. 

Blanche, too, although ahe sc&nsely felt herself equal to 
the task, Mac .nd attired herself also, for she saw how 
Hand bad set her heart upon her journey, and she had 
too much regard for her feelings to disappoint her if ahe 
could possibly help it. 

But there v ras another cause for Maud rising so early 
m she did on that particular morning. 

While lying awake, she all at once recollected that 
Turpin’s mare Black Bess was at that moment, or, at all 
events, ought to be in the stables attached to the hall. 

She vma no stranger to the numberless wondrous deeds 
which were ascribed to the highwayman's steed. 

She knew, too, how often she bad been told that her 
rider was indebted solely to her exertions for his countless 
•scapes fsom death and capture. 

But, most of all, she was , w ire of the anxious considera- 
tion for the welfare of Black Bes which Turpin mani- 
fested during his stay at the hall. She remembered every 
eulogistic word which he had nttered respecting her, ana 
how t attended to her want* with his own hand. 

And Maud detent ' ned that, now that Turpin was 1 . • 
prisoned and incapable of performing all those little offices 
which he wonld have done if he bad been free, she would 
take his place in that respect, and personally me that the 
aoble animal was well cared for and allowed to want for 
nothing. 

An-1 it war after making this determination that she 
rose from her bed so early, having made np her mine to 
lose no time in jurying her resolve into execntioi 
Long, then, before Blanche war-: ready, she had dressed 
herself and, muttering some words at excuse, hastily da- 
wended the *t -tin. 


CHAPTER CCON.II, • 

SAJI) OOULDHAN AND BLANCHE WINBF.SKT iS* 007 ro* 

LONDON, AND HAVE AN INTERVIEW WITH THE J1ID8E. 

Although the hoar was snoh an early one, yet Maud 
found, when she went down, that the few domestics who 
were employed at the hall were all astir, and they greeted 
her with a kindly word, for Maud was universally liked 
by all the household for her unaffected and charming 
manner. 

But hastouHjg on, Mand passed out of the door in the 
rear of the hall, and crossed the large yard in the direction 
of the stables, nhioh were built at some considerable 
distance from the residence. 

The whole place was very familiar to Mand, for, being 
of so gentle a nature as sbe was, sbe was, of course, foud 
of animals. Above all, however, horses w< re her 
favourite pets, and in happy days past she had spent 
many an hour in the stables, feeding and caressing them. 

Accordingly she made her way in a direct line to the 
stable door. 

It was open, and the groor w is there. 

He touch en his cap respectfully when he saw Maud. 

The stables belonging to Wiaberry Hell were models of 
construction. They were light, high, and welj ventilated, 
while each horse waB allowed plenty of room in his stall. 

Maud did not require to be told which was Black Bess. 
It was impossible for that noble creature to be confounded 
with any other. The elegant symmetry of her form, the 
sleekness of ber skin, and the proud arching of her neck, 
and the flashing of her eye, all testified the excellence of 
her breed. 

Without fear or hesitation, Maud walked up to the 
beautiful animal, and stroked and patted her cm the neck. 

Bess neighed, and evinoed signs of pleasure and satis- 
faction. She was accustomed to the caresses of her 
master. 

With ber ow! hands, then, Mand fed her. 

The groom looker' on with a smile. 

“ That’s a beautiful creature, miss,” be Mid, respect- 
fully. 

“ Beautiful, indeec . For my sake, Robert, I hope you 
will pay her every att 'ntion, and see that she wants for 
nothing. Her mastei is a friend of mine, and will be 
absent for a time. During the period, however, his steed 
will remain here, and I have ;. uised to be responsible 
for its proper treatment until his return.” 

“ Yon leave it to me miss. I’ll give you my word she 
shall go short of nothing. I have seen a good deal of 
horse flesh in mv time, but that caps all of it. Do you 
say the owner of it was a friend of yours, miss f ” 

“Yes, Robert.” 

" Well, miss, if you hadn’t have said that, do yon knew 
what I should have thought t ” 

“No.” 

“What I should have bees ready to lay a wager 
about ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Why, that that, was no other than Dick Turpin’s cele- 
brated mare, Black Bess.” 

“ Black Bess ? ” 

” Yea, that is the only steed I have ever heard of that 
could come up to this, but, of course, it can’t be, because 
you say it belongs to a friend of yours.” 

“ Exactly so, Robert ; so don’t let me bear :®y more 
such foolish gosup. I wonder what be wonld think if he 
kuew his favourite steed was takes for a highwayman’s 1 ” 

“ Oh 1 no offence, miss. You will excuse me for u iking 
the remark, for do yon know, at onetime or other, feeling a 
good deal of interest in how a*, I have heard such a lot 
about this Black Boss, ind the wonderful things she Las 
done, thu I really thought to myself when I saw this 
mare, ‘that is exactly what I picture Black Bess to be 
like,’ and the funniest thing, too, is that she is .11 black, 
and, if yon pal and stroke her and say 1 Bess,’ she really 
seems as though she knew what it meant, and that that 
was her name. 

“ Well, Robert, yon quite surprise me. Now rou^peak 
of it, it dose seem rather singular, but, Robert — 

"Yes, miss.” 

" I beg you will not say a woro aoout sms to any one, 
oecaaae, if it wag to gel to the ears of our guest, be would 
be highly offended, and I should be very sorry far that, 
beea a so he is a particular friend of mine.” 
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“ All right, miss, 1 wou t say a word. I shouldn't 
bave mentioned it to you, only I thought it was so 
singular.” I 

“ Then, do not let that, he a reason for yonr month ning 
it to any one else.” 

“ No, miss, I won’t You can depend upon me.* 

“ I will, Robert ; and I trust you will prove yourself 
worthy to be depended upon. Above all," she added, 

. let rae hear no more such remarks as you have made to 
me.” 

The groom touched his hat in silent aeqoicscenos. 

Maud then left the stable. 

But, as soon ob she had gone, Robert looked at Black 
Bess with a puzzled and dissatisfied air, as he muttered — 

“Dang me if I can understand this here business. 
There’s summnt in it. I am sure there is summnt in it. 
But dang me if I can find it out. However, n> urn’s the 
word, since Miss Maud desires it.” 

On her part, Maud, when she got out of til* stable, 
murmured in a low tone— 

“ Ob ! wbat shall 1 do ? He seems already to be sus- 
pected, and it will never do for him to come here and 
reclaim his mare, even if he succeeds in getting his free- 
dom. Oh ! what shall I do? I will see him, and tell him 
all that has taken place, and aBk him for his advice.” 

With a look of the greatest anxiety upon her fair fore- 
head, Maud entered the Hall. 

Upon proceeding to the breakfast-room, she found' 
Blanche already there awaiting her. 

But she said not a word respecting the manner in which 
she had been engaged, and luckily Blanche was too much 
immersed in her own thoughts and griefs to make the 
inquiry, so she was spared the necessity of owning the 
truth or inventing any excuse. 

There was much to occupy Blanche's mind. 

Until that moment when the horrible disclosure was 
made, she had no idea how much she loved young Adrian 
Winberry. 

Now, however, she felt that he was twined round her 
heart in such a manner that she could not tear him from 
it without destroying it. 

She felt, nevertheless, that she could never be the 
bride of the son of her father’s murderer, yet, at the same 
time, she was conscious that she could not be the bride of 
another. 

His image was prominent in her mind before every- 
thing else, and though she strove to turn her thoughts to 
other subjects, she found, upon every occasion, that the 
eflort was a vain one. 

Breakfast was partaken of in almost perfect silenoe. 

When it was over, Blanche summoned Shockley, and 
told him her destination. 

“ I have been the coachman before,” he replied, “ and 
perhaps I had better perform the part again.” 

“ I should feel so much more at ease if you would, 
Shockley,” said Blanche. 

“ I will, then, miss, and the carriage shall be at the 
front door as soon as ever it is possible for me to get it 
ready.” 

With these words on his lips, the faithful servitor with- 
drew from the presence of his young mistress. 

By the time they were attired, Shockley was waiting. 

Entering the carriage, they directed him to drive to 
Mr. Kersey’s, in Red Lion-square. 

Upon arriving here, they found the lawyer was not at 
home. 

This was a disappointment, for they fully expected to 
learn from him the name and address of the judge who 
had promised to interest himself upon Dick Turpin’s 
behalf. 

However, undaunted by this, Blanche went to Newgate, 
and obtained the information she required from Mr. 
Cawtliorno, the governor, who received her with the 
greatest civility, for it was always, in his opinion, good 
policy to be friendly with those whose friendshin iroa 
worth having. 

The name of the judge was Hulycak, and his revy,r-nee 
was situated in the Oxford-road. 

To this place, then, Blanche dii acted Shocy-*” to 
drive. 

The hour was quite an early one when they arr- •- 

But, nevertheless, the inmates ot the judge’s bo 
were all astir, and, upon sending in their narnea, an 
audience was immediately granted to them. 


i They were shown into a room plainly yet handsomely 
furnished. 

The walls were lined with books, and the table in wrf 
oentre of the apartment was covered with papers. 

The judge rose from his seat, and politely placed chairi 
for his two visitors, then sat down and prepared himself 
to listen to what they had to say 

Without any preface or circumlocution, Blanche began 
to speak npcu the subject which had brought him there. 

“ You doubtless recollect me, sir -to you not ? '■ she 
asked. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. “Yon appeared in the extra- 
ordinary trial which was brought to a conclusion yesterday, 
and announced yourself to be the daughter of the man 
whose murder we were then investigating.” 

“ Precisely so,” said Blanche, in a failing voice, for 
these words brought vividly back to her mind all the 
painful occurrences connected with the trial 
“ And yon, if I mistake not,” continued the judge, indi- 
cating Maud Gouldman, “ also gave important evidence at 
the commencement of the trial in question.” 

“ I did, sir,” she replied. 

“ Then may I inquire the nature of the business which 
has brought you here so early this morning ? ” 

this question was more particularly addressed to 
Blanche, and she at once replied to it. 

“ I wul tell yon, sir, and in as few words as I possibly 
can., I am sure you recollect that during the trial a wit- 
ness came forward, and, at the sacrifice of bis own life and 
liberty, delivered his testimony.” 

Tho judge nodded. 

“ You allude to Dick Turpin,” he said 
“ I do, sir, for I find that is who he is. He is quite % 
stranger to me, though my companion, Mand, singularly 
enough, encountered him, and one by one these things 
came out.” 

“ The encounter wot an accidental one P ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, I do not see that matters much just now, so, 
with your permission, we will waive that part of the ques- 
tion.” 

“ I do not wish to take up any more of yonr time than 
1 can possibly help 1 was about to say that, being the 
only daughter of Mr. William Winberry, I cannot help 
feeiing that, highwayman as he is, a deep debt of gra .i- 
tude is due from me to him.” 

“ I think so, too ; for the evidence he gave wa s all im- 
portant and conclusive. Had it not been for him, we 
should never have known the precise manner in which the 
deceased was murdered, nor so certain who were the 
guilty persons.” 

“ You will see, then, sir, that I feel myself under a 
great obligation to him. ’ 

“ Just so.” 

“And I am desirous of repaying it. Now, from your 
manner at the trial, and what 1 subsequently heard, you 
seemed inclined to intercede for him.” 

“ I not only seemed inclined, but gave my word to exert 
all the influence which I possess, and when yon entered, I 
was at that moment engaged upon th« business.” 

“ I am glad to hear so much, sir. Have yon any hope 
that you mil be successful in yonr efforts ? ” 

“ I have. In the first plaice, coming direct from m e, 
the application will have great weight, and moreover, I 
know just how to put it into its proper channel.” 

“ I trust you will succeed, sir, said Blanche, earnestly; 
“ for if he was to perish in consequence of what he has 
done, it would be a source of the deepest grief to me, snd 
therefore I had determined to question you upon the 
point, and ascertain your opinion whether he would be 
more likely to be released if I personally came forward in 
hie favour ? ” 

“ What could you do ? ’’ 

“ My father was a man who had much influence in the 
city, and who was much reBpected by the greatest men 
j who dwelt there, and so I thought that if I, as his 

! ' daughter, presented myself before hem, they could not 
refuse to listen ui my supplications.” 

“ They would listen to you, no donbt, but that, I am 
1 atraid, would be all yon could accomplish, I am sorry to 
put a damp upon so laudatory an undertaking, but really 
I do not think that the amount of good yo oonld effect 
would be of any importance, and moat oertainly would sot 
recompense yen for your trouble." 
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“ My troubie, air, I think nothing of.” 

“1 am glad to hear you e»y aa much. But I can put 
you in the way of doing Turpin more service than you 
could by your single exertions.” 

“ Let me know what it is, sir, and judge of my sin- 
cerity by the readiness with which I promise to do it.” 

“ 1 hate here a petition addressed to the highest au- 
thority in the land, which 1 have had carefully drawn 
up. In it the whole of the circumstances are clearly 
and expressly stated, and the conduct of the highway- 
man throughout the oourse of the trial expressly dwelt 
upon. I have only just received the document from the 
hands of the person 1 instructed to prepare it, and have 
just finished perusing it. I consider it exceedingly well 
calculated to answer the purpose required. The deed 
is as yet unaignatared. Now if you, the daughter of 
Mr. Winberry, would be the first to sign it, I think 
your name would have great effeat in inducing others 
to sign it likewise.” 

“ Do you, Bir ? then I will write my name at once, and 
Maud, too. She shall write ber’s as well.’ 

The judge spread the petition out smoothly upon the 
table, and, giving Blanche a pen, direoted her where to 
eign. 

With trembling fingers she obeyed. 

Maud came forward next, full of eagerness to do any- 
thing that would help the highwayman out of his pre- 
sent perilous situation. 

With a firm hand she wrote her name immediately 
beneath that of Blanche. 

“ And yon think,” she said, “ that we have done more 
good by signing our names there, than we oonld do if we 
were to attempt to get up a similar petition ourselves f ” 

“ I do. Leave the affair in my hands, and you may 
depend npon my doing all that oould possibly be done.” 

“ I am much obliged to you, sir, and we shall rely 
upon you.” 

“ Pray do so.’’ 

“ But there is another favour I should like to ask of 
you,” said Maud. 

“ Speak.” replied the judge, “ and, if it lies in my 
power, it shall be granted.” 

“ Can you write au order that will allow us ingress to 
the prison, bo that we can have an interview with Tur- 
pin r” 

The judge was silent for a moment, and then he said • 

“ Your request seems a strange one. What is the 
motive for your visit ?” 

“ Merely to thank him for what he has done, and aesnre 
him that we will do and are doing all we oan for him.” 

“ Such a motive as that is right enough, but, if I give 
you this order, pray do not, through any mistaken idea 
of kindness towards the prisoner, in any way abuse it. 
I mean, as to supplying him with tools, or in any way 
assisting him to make his escape.” 

“ You may rely upon our doing nothing of the kind,” 
said Maud, earnestly. “ But do not refuse me the order 
for admission,” 

The jndge Beamed full of surprise at this request. 

He hardly knew what to think of Maud. 

However, as she had given him her word not to make 
any improper use of it he could not well refuse, so he 
wrote an order to the desired effeat. 

Upon reoeiving it, the young girls again expressed 
their thanks for the trouble he had already taken, and 
thus the interview terminated. 

CHAPTER CCCXIII. 

dick tuepih’b interview with blanche winberr? 

AND MACD GOULDMAN. 

Ashed with this pass, Mand Gouldman felt ten times 
more happy that: ever she had done in her life before. 

Blanche and herael* entered the carriage, and in- 
structed Shockley to drive them direct to Newgate, 

When Maud made the application to the judge for an 
order to visit the celebrated highwayman in Newgate, 
Blanche was completely taken by surprise. 

She had no idea that her oompanion was about to 
prefer snob s request, but when she made it of couree 
she oould not well step forward and interfere. 

But Bhe viewed the act with very great uneasiness, and 
■he felt oonvlnoedthat the suspicion whioh had dawued 
fact mini <m th< preceding evening* that Maud felt 
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a warmer interest in the highwayman than she ought 
to do, increased in consistency and strength- 

“ Maud !” she said, when the carriage had been set 
in motion. 

“ What, Blanche ?" 

“ I had no idea that you were going to ask the judge 
for an order to visit this Turpin in Newgate.” 

“ Had you uot ? I thought we had come to the reso- 
lution to do eo last night.” 

“ No, I cannot remember that a word was said about 
it.” 

“ But surely you cannot be vexed at having the op- 
portunity afforded you !” 

“To see this highwayman ?” 

“ Yes. Not to gratify any ourissity you might feel 
upon Buch a point, but to thank him as a daughter ought 
for all that he has done. Yon must remember he haa 
sacrificed his liberty for you, if not his life ; for I do 
not for a moment buoy myself up with the hope that 
the judge, influential though he may be, will secure for 
him a full pardon.” 

“ What then ?” 

“ He might gave him from death ; bnt if he does, it 
will only be for the lingering punishment of perpetual 
imprisonment.” 

“And is it possible he has done all this for my sake ?” 

“ Yes ; and yst not altogether for your sake, either. 
He has done it for the sake of jnstioe, and in order that 
so base a villain as Adrian Winberry Bbould not aahieve 
a perfect triumph. He would have slain you, or some- 
thing worse, and would have taken possession of the 
estates, had it not been for the intervention of this, 
highwayman.” 

Blanche sighed. 

“ I am afraid it would have been so,” she said. 

“ I am sure of it ; but you see, by sacrificing himself 
he haB prevented that, and surely it would not be too 
much for you to pay him a visit, and in person thank 
him for all that he has done on your behalf, and assure 
him of the exertions whioh are being made for his pre- 
servation.” 

“ It seems you thought so.” 

“ I did, aud I thought as well that I ought to do just 
as I have done, and here we are before the walls of New- 
gate. Do not go against your inclination. Do you feel 
desirous of expressing your thanks P” 

“ Yes,” said Blanche ; “ as we have the order we will 
make use of it.” 

At this moment Shockley appeared at the door of the 
carriage, and opened it. 

The reader must not fall into the mistake of thinking 
that Blanahe Winberry waB unwilling to utter her 
thanks to the generous witness. 

On the contrary, she womld have done anything in or- 
der to obtain an interview with him, but it was Maud 
that made her hesitate and draw back. 

She feared that an impression had been made npon 
the susceptible heart of the young girl, and Bhe dreaded 
anything to take plaoe which would tend to deepen it. 

But now that she wae at the grim portalB of New- 
gate, and was authorised to pass through them, she 
thought she would avail herself of the cha re afforded 
her, but at the same time determined that Maud should 
never pay another visit if she conld possibly help it. 

Accordingly, when Shockley held the door open, she 
alighted, but not until after Maud had done eo. 

Upon presenting the order, they were immediately 
admitted into the lobby of the prison, but were not 
permitted to go any further until Mr. Cawthorn was 
sent for. 

The governor was not long in making his appearanoe. 

He saluted them with the utmost respeot, and upon 
the order being handed to him, he called a turnkey, and 
prooeeded to escort the fair visitors to the cell himself. 

We have seen how the governor led them in, and then 
retired. We have also seen how Turpin respectfully 
sainted them. 

It 1 b at this point that we resume. 

By a great effort Diak regained possession of him- 
self. With another and yet deeper bow he said — 

"To what circumstance, ladieB, may I attribute the 
honour of this visit ?” 

“ You know ns, I presume,” said Blanohe, 

“ I do, lady, Yon revealed yourself at the trial as the 
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daughter of the unfortunate Mr. W inberry, and yaw com- 
panion I bar* Already had the pleasure of seeing many 
tunes.” 

“ You are o-.Teet, air." 

“Pray pard on me,” said Diok. “ I am a rough, nidc j 
man, and but little accustomed to the usages of polite 
society. The accommodation offered by this cell is slight, 
yet before this I should have asked yon to be seated. 

II Nay, never mind,” replied Blanohe; “we woulu 
rather stand. I bare come here because 1 felt that 1 was 
under a deep obligation to you. The service you have 
rendered me is a great one, a very great one, and no 
words of mine would ever be sufficient to express my 
gratefulness for the ebivalnc manner in which yon have 
Acted. 

II I need no thanks/* aaid Dick, “ though, at the witne 
time, I cannot but feel pleased at hearing yon exprew 
them. Still, at the same time, I feel deeply honoured to 
think that you should have sought out the highwayman in 
his cell to express yonr obligations to him.” 

“ I cannot do so in words,” continued Blanche, muoh 
struck with Turpin’s gentlemanlike behaviour, ‘‘but I 
have chosen to do it in another way. I have jtwt had an 
interview with the judge who presided at tho trial. He 
is exerting himself immensely in your favour, and I have 
lent all th« assistance in mv power. If the object sought 
for is not achieved, it will not be from any negligence 
upon our part. I have great hopes myself, however, that 
this, so far from tarring out an unlucky event for you, 
will prove a fortunate one.” 

“ I sincerely tLank you,” aaid Dick, “ sincerely thank 
you. Indeed, I cannot attempt to express my feelings. 
In this matter, although a highwayman, and with the 
bands of all men raised against me, yet I have merely 
acted in the manner which a sense of honour prompted 
me to act. I will not say, however, that I anticipated 
being made the inmate of this dungeon. My own con- 
viction was that protection would be extended to me, and 
that I should at feast be allowed a chance of my life. 

“ I should have expected the same thing, and yet, in 
one way, you have the chance you speak of. The repre- 
sentations of the judge, made as they will be in the proper 
quarter, cannot fail to have a great effect, and I trust that 
the and will be that you will be allowed to pass out of the 
portals of this prison a free man, and with nothing to fear 
as the consequence of your past deeds.” 

Dick shook his head. 

“ I should not like to buoy myself up with such a hope 
as that. I am afraid it would be expecting too much. 
Be under no apprehension, however, about my life. Until 
the result of what the judge is doing is known, I have given 
my word of honour not to mako any attarapt to escape. 
But, when that result is known, and it should be un- 
favourable to my life and liberty, I shall consider myself 
absolved from that promise, and, then, doubt not, I shall 
be free, for I have powerful friends outside the prison 
walls who are aware of my situation.” 

“ I trust,” said Blanche, “ that you will be spared the 
necessity of calling upon them for aid, but that you will 
be set at liberty in a legitimate manner, and with the 
chance before you of beginning life afresh.” 

« I am deeply grateful for the good feeling which you 
manifest towardi me. I am sorry that I was unable to 
prevent the consummation of the catastrophe which has 
plunged yon into so mnch grief.” 

Blanche wept. 

“ Adrian Winberry is in the cell next to this,” oontinued 
Dick. “Yonder stone wall is all that divides us from 
him. In the cell beyond is the villainous lawyer, Mr. 
Bkinner.” 

“ You seem to biO* a great deal about tb i interior of 
the prison, considering you have been for so shorter time 
an inmate of it.” 

“ My knowledge of it is more extensive than you would 
perhaps imagine You will see that in less than twenty- 
four hours after I receive the intelligence that the judge 
hat tried and failed, I shall be out of Newgate But, 
cow, I would not go if there was not a single obstacle 
interposed between me and liberty.” 

“And why not?” 

“ Yon will, perhaps, smile incredulously when I tell you 
the reason, but it is because I have given my word if 
honour not to escape, and at all towards I shall certainly 


case wards were spoken in a ta of firm and matter- 
* .* decision, and without any boastfulness. 

Blanche Winberry eonld lot avoid being mnch struck 
with Turpin’s manner, and onoonsoiously she repeated 
mentally the words wkioh Maud had spoken on the pre- 
ceding evening, namely, that it was a thousand pities he 
was a highwayman. 

A 5 for Maud, she had stood silently beside Blanohe, 
drinking in every word Dick uttered, and dwelling upon 
every gesture and change of expression 

T t was then ehe felt that love was a thing over which 
tne -wind had no control. 

She loved this highwayman — ehe felt it — she knew it. 

Id vain ehe straggled against the feeling, and en- 
deavoured to dismiss it as unworthy of her— it would 
come again and again. 

And sow Dick turned himself to her and spoke. 

He wished to ask her a question and elicit a reply, in 
order that he might once more hear the tones of her 
voice. 

“ Lady,” he said, “ if yon will remember when I set ont 
with you to London I left my mare. Black Bess, in yonr 
otablea j need I tell you that I prixe her almost dearly 
as I do my own life r I would not part with her for her 
weight in gold. While I am cooped np here a prisoner, 
would it be asking you too much to continue to grant her 
an asylum, and see that she wants for nothing r If you 
would, I should consider any obligation which you may 
feel yourself >;ndcr to me more than repaid- -indeed, I 
should think the obligation -.-as on my side.” 

“ I have already seen to her wants,” replied Maud, 
quietly ; “ I thought by so doing I should be proving my 
gratitude for what you have done. I am not mistress at 
the hall, but yet I think I could take upon myself to pro- 
mise that your request shall be granted ; and that, so long 
as you wish, a safe asylum for your steed shall he found 
in the Bt-ibles, where she Bhall have every attention. Am 
I right, Blanche P ” she added, turning to her companion, 
“ in promising this mnch ? ” 

“ You are, and confirm it. I will make it my especial 
care to see that all her wants are supplied.” 

“ Thanks — thanks 1 ” ejaculated Turpin. “ I wish I 
could say how very mnch I appreciate and feel this kind- 
ness ! Now that I know my bonnv mare — who haa 
brought me in safety out of a thousand perils is in safety, 
I shall care little for my incarceration, and await with 
patience tho progress of events.” 

“ Farewell, then,” Baid Blanche, extending her hand ’ 
for the more she saw of the highwayman the more did 
her feelings change towards him. “ Farewell ! When 
next we meet, if we should ever do so, I trust I shall find 
you a free man." 

Dick made no reply to this speech, but raised the hand 
proffered him respectfully to his lips. 

Blanche drew it away with a slightly offended air, 
which Dick pretended not to notice hv i king a low how. 

Fain would Blanche have prevented Mau ’ from taking 
her leave of the highwayman. 

But just then it was out of her power to prove. 1 it. 

Timidly — with her heart fluttering so violently that she 
could only cateh her breath by short and sudden gasp* 
with the colour mounting in her fair cheeks, Hand Gould- 
mau held out her hand to Dick in the same manner as 
Blanche had done, and, making a great effort, articulated 
the word “ farewell.” 

As before, Dick took the small, fair hand that wa- held 
out to him between his own, and with on inclination of 
the most profound respect, touched the tips of the Angers 
with his lips. 

As he did so, s thrill shot through both with the 
rapidity of an electric shock. 

It as suddenly ceaseC 

Dick released the hand, but not without s shgnt pres- 
sure, which he could not prevent himseif from giving. 

Then, with his head etui bent down, he murmured in • 
tone of deep seriousness — 

“ FiejwalL” 

When he raised his head bis visitors were gone. 

The cell-door was closed. 

Dick sank down upon the chair. 

But, starting the moment afterwards to Ms feet, he 
paced up and down the ceLl with rapid strides. 

This interview produced a great effect npon him, not 
wold be prevent its doing so, or banish it from bis mind, 
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By the quick motion up and down the cel!, However, ho 
succeeded, «#?•..- & Hrw in subduing his agitation. 

He waa interrupted by the appearance of his jailor*, 
and, though he at core to conceal from them all traces of 
his emotion, yet they did not fail to peseeive that some- 
thing h§d taken place which had moved him much. 

Bat, by a forced hilarity, Dick strove to disguise hi* 
sadness. 

“ I have got a piec*. news for yon, captain,” said oot, 
at length, when dinner was over. 

“I ' deed — what is it ? ” 

“ The wairairts have arrived.” 

"Well?” 

* The condemned are to suffer on Monday mornir 

“All three?” 

“ Tes. Adrian Winberry, John Kerman, and Biohard 
Bare, are all three to be executed at Tyburn on Monday 
morning.” 

* Bnt Normas and Bare expected a respite." 

“ Tea, I think they did, but it has not been granted 
them. 1 saw the execution warrants myself." 

“ To-day is Friday, is it not ? " 

” Yes." 

- id dropped off into a fit of musing. 

Finding themselves unable to arouse him from it, the 
*wo jailors left the cell. 

And o the day passed away — a long weary day it 
seemed to Dick. He fancied night would never one. 

But if the time appeared to pass slowly to him, there 
were those to whom it seemed to pass by with lightning- 
like rapidity. 

Thot. were the three men condemned to death. 

They had so few hoars to live that they were easily 
numbered. 

Norman and Bare were utterly prostrated. 

They had filled themselves with the hope that, after 
making a confession as they did, the capital sentence 
would he commuted. 

But now that that hops had proved to be ntterly fella, 
eioua, they had giv an themselves up to the most abandoned 
grief. 

They wept, they shrieked, they implored for mercy, bat 
to no avail. 

With Adrian the case was different. 

Ee knew he had no hops to eipect, and, then afore, after 
the reception of the warrant, his demeanour underwent 
no alteration. 


CHAPTER CCCXIV. 

IH1 THEBE HIGHWAYMEN BEACH THE WHITE HO KM IN 
DEVKY-LANE, AND TOM KING ANNOUNCES HIS INTEN- 
TION O? BBTlfBNINO THE COMPLIMENT TO SICK TUB- 
PHI, WHEN THE OIFICER3 MAKE A SUDDEN ATTACK 
UPON THE INN. 


The landlord of the public-house at which Tom King and 
his comrades had learned each important information 
respecting Dick Turpin, looked after the highwaymen 
with deep indignation, until a turn in the road hid them 
from his sight. 

" Don't tall anything, indeed," he muttered, wrathfully. 
“ I wonder what I could tell, if I was a mind to try ? ” 

In the meantime our friends continued on their way to 
London. 

“What are we to think of this?'’ said Tom King. 

“ Dick Turpin in NewgBts ! ’’ 

“ I can scarcely believe that such a thing is true. 

“ Nor 1, Claude,” rejoined Tom King. " You L-ow 
how often he said he would never yield himself up a 
prisoner, hut tbat se would rather die a thousand deaths.” 

“ Oh 1 yes, he always declared that.” 

“ He did ; and yet we are told he is there. Well, it is 
no good for us to specula! a upon it, because we vhouli be 
sure not to get at the truth. The best thing we can do is 
to pash on for Loudon :it full speed, and learn all we can 
t quickly as possible.” 

“ That is the plan, Tom. Jtut whereabouts shall yew 
go?” 

“ Why, to old Matthew's in Drury .lane. We are sui« 
to hear tidings of him there.” 

“ Of course we are,” said Claud c “ I had forgotten 
a'l about him.” 

“ You would not here done so if you k*-* known turn 


•s king as I have. He is a real friend, and no mistake.'* 

“Then, let us make our way there at full speed, for, 
M Dick is in Newgate, why, of course, we must get him 
out." 

“ Of course we must j but it is no good our trying tn 
Ao that until we have learned the full particular! ’’ 

“ Forward, then. The sooner we reaoh Drury-lane th» 
better.” 

This was an opinion in which all three unanimously 
acquiesced, so they urged their horses forward with all 
the speed they possibly could. 

It was growing dusk hen all three pulled up in Vere- 
street, Lineoln’s-mu Fields. 

It as Tom King who set the example, and the others 
immediately followed it. 

“ I think we had better not go any farther en horse- 
back,” he said. 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ We ball attract so much attention, and that is wuA 
we ought to avoid, if possible.” 

“ Certainly." 

" I oropuse, then, that we alight here, and give our 
horses in charge of soma one or other.” 

“ What shall we do with them eventually ? " 

“ Why, when we get to old Matthew’s, I will tell him, 
and then he will send some one to fetch them, by which 
all suspicion will be avoided.” 

“ So it will, that is a capital idea.” 

The three highwaymen immediately alighted from their 
steeds. 

It was not long before they found a man who was quits 
willing to take charge of their horses for a little while. 

Then, singly and on foot, they made their way up White 
Horse-yard. 

I Tom King went first, taking care to iseocnoitre. 

But he saw nothing suepidons, so, in a bold and confi- 
dent manner, he crossed the threshold of the old inn. 

The place seemed, for a wonder, to be quite void of 
customers. 

Tom knew every part of the building well, so ne walked 
down the passage to the door leading into the bar, which 
we are sure the rsader will remember. 

To reach this of course he had to pass the bar window, 
where the customers were served. 

As he stepped swiftly by, he saw old Matthew ensconced 
in the depths of a huge arm-chair. 

Without making any more noise than he oouid avoid, 
Tom turned the handle of the door and entered. 

Old Matthew was sound asleep. 

There wsia chair just opposite to where he sat, so Tom 
silently sank into it, intent on giving the worthy kndlord 
a slight surprise. 

Having composed himself t > his satisfaction, he took a 
tobacco-pipe which was standing against the grate, and 
made one end of it rather warm bj putting it between 
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the ban. 

Theta he touched Matthew upon the back of his Hand. 

The effect was electrical. 

Old Matthew uttered a shout, and opened his eyes. 

Then he closed them again, for he thought he must be 
dreamin 0 . 

But upon opening them once more, he saw, still in the 
same position, Tom King. 

Before be could recover Lem his surprise or utter an 
ejaculation, another figure glided in. 

That w&i Sixteen-String Jack. 

The landlord rose to his feet just as another form 
entered. 

That was Claude Duval. 

“ Bless my life, gentlenseD ! ” he said, at length, " whal 
can be the meaning of this ? ” 

“ Do you know us ? ” 

“ Know you ? asK me if I know Drury-lane from any 
other street in London. But you mustn’t stop here and 
be seen. Come in — oomo in ! ” 

He opened the inner door as he apofte, ana ushered the 
three highwaymen into the private parlour, which no one 
woe allowed to enter without his permission. 

He i*accd seats for all, including himsolf, and then put 
• number of bottles and tankards and glasres upon the 
table, so that they could partake of whatever they thought 
proper. 

“ Then, as he deposited himself in a chair, he said-' 

“Now, pray do not keep me is bus penes a h msb u h* 
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longer, but tall me, what brings you all three here ? 
Why, do you know 1 had quite given up all hopes of 
ever seeing you any more.” 

“ It’s a long time since we met, certainly,” said Tom 
King, “ but I am very glad we have met onoe again.” 

“ So am I. Come, now, stand upon no oeremony. 
When you are here, you are at home. Pour out for 
yourselves, and drink just as much as ever you like.” 

“ Thanks, Matthew. You are a real good sort, you are, 
but there is something we want you to do for ns at once.” 

“What is it?” 

“ Why, we came here on horseback, but we thought 
if we all three rode up to the door, we should attract a 
good deal of attention, so we alighted in Vere-etreet, 
and got a man there to take charge of the horses until 
we eent for them.' 1 

“ And very wise of you. I can tell yon, it was a lucky 
thing for all of us that you had so much thought.” 

“ Why, is there anything particular the matter ?” 

“ No, only lately yon would not believe what a close 
watch the police have kept upon this house. They have 
rushed in once or twice, but they were not clever enough 
to find anything.” 

“ I suppoee not, Matthew. It strikes me you are 
more than a match for all the Bow-street officers in 
London, if you only feel inclined.” 

“ They did not find anything,” added the landlord, 
“ because there was nothing.” 

“ Oh ! indeed. But come, send for the horses.” 

“ I will at once.” 

“ I suppose you can find room for them ?” 

“ Oh ! yes.” 

“ That is all right, then,” 

Old Matthew left the room for a few minutes, but he 
quickly returned. 

“I have put that matter all right,” ho said. “I wish 
I could manage everything as easy. Now, then, tell me 
what brings you here ? Where have you been p What 
have you been doing ?” 

“ Well, that would be a long story to tell.” 

“ So much the better.” 

“ We can’t stop to tell it.” 

“ But you must.” 

“ I tell you we can’t.” 

“ Why not <" 

“Because time is too precious for us to waste a mo- 
ment of it.” 

“ What is the matter, then ?” 

“ Dick Turpin.” 

“Oh! ah!" 

“ He is in Newgate." 

"So I have heard.” 

“ Is it really true ?’’ 

“It is, indeed, I am sorry to say.” 

“But how did it come about? He always said ho 
would nover yield himself a prisoner.” 

“ I know he did." 

“ But what induced him to alter his mind ?" 

“ I don’t know all the particulars, but all I dc know 
you shall very quickly be made acquainted with.” 

. “Go on, then, we are burning to hear it.” 

“ I have a good mind not.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Because you would not satisfy my curiosity with 
respect to your adventures.” 

“ You shall have them in full, never fear, but not until 
you havo told us all about Dick.” 

“ I will tell you all I know.” 

“ Do so, then.” 

Old Matthew then proceeded to give an outline of 
what had taken place at the trial. 

Ho did not know all the circumstances, but he was 
pretty well acquainted with all that had taken piaco at 
the Old Bailey. 

The three highwaymen were filled with admiration 
when they heard of the noble manner in which Dick 
Turpin had come forward to give his evidence, and pro- 
portionably indignant when they learned the judge had 
refused to hold out any protection to him, and prevent 
him being taken prisoner. 

They heard of the riot whioh had ensued with feelings 
of greater salisfaction. 

But that Turpin had been actually locked up in a cell 
after all, they thought was incredible in the extreme, 


Old Matthew, however, took care to inform thereof 
the words whioh the judge bad uttered, And the promif 
he had made to interest imself on Dick’B behalf. 

But to this the highwaymen attached less importance 
than they really ought to have done 

They had nc iaith in judges being their friends. 

“ And so Dick is still in Newgate ?” he said. 

“ He is.” 

“H ave yon Been him ?” 

“No.” 

“ Have yon tried ?” 

“ Of course I have. I went to the door of the prison 
as soon as I heard the news, bat they would not let me 
see him. They knew me, and turned me away.” 

“ Oh ! indeed !” 

“ Yes. What could I do ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Just so. But I heard a bit of news whioh filled me 
with surprise.” 

“ What is it ?” 

Why, the judge succeeded in gammoning Dick into 
making a promise that he would not attempt to escape.” 

“ Bah 1” 

“ It’s a fact. The judge promised in return that he 
would do all in hie power to procure his release — he 
was so pleased with his conduct at the trial.” 

“ Well, there might be something in that, but I don’t 
like it.” 

“ Nor I.” 

“ Well, then, Matthew, what iB to be done ?” 

“ That is just what I want to know.” 

“ Of oourae we can’t let him stay in Newgate ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Then we must get him out.” 

“Iam afraid that will be a thing very difficult to ac- 
complish,” 

“ It won’t be very easy, that’s certain.” 

“No, it won’t; and I don’t think the judge will do 
much good, for Dick has balked the authorities so long, 
and has played each a desperate game with them, that 
now they have once got him into their clutohes, they 
won’t be very willing to let him go again.” 

“ That is precisely my opinion. * 

“ I’ll tell you what it is,” said Tom King. “Dick is 
in Newgate, and we must get him out. Yon don’t dispute 
that, do you ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Very well, then. It is no good for us to attempt to 
do anything tending that way without establishing a 
means of communication with him of some sort or other.” 

“ But, how is that to be done?” 

“ I have an idea.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ I will tell you. Do you recollect when I was in New- 
gate ?” 

“ Yes, very well.” 

“ Dick came to the prison and paid me a visit.” 

“ And nearly got nabbed.” 

“ Never mind, he escaped.” 

“ He did, that’s true.” 

“ * Well,’ said he to me, ‘ you will never haveto return 
the compliment, for I intend to die before ever I am 
taken prisoner ; consequently, 1 can never become a 
live tenant of Newgate.’ ” 

“ He said that, did he ?” 

“ He did.’’ 

“ I have heard him speak to the like effect myself.” 

“ Listen. Now it seems. I am in a position to return 
him the compliment, though he never thought I should 
be.” 

“ But you don’t intend to do so ?” 

“ I do ; and I have got a oapital scheme in my head.” 

" To see Dick ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then let us hear it at once.” 

“ I intend ” 

Tom suddenly ceased. 

“ What’s that ?” he asked. 

Old Matthew sprang to his feet. 

“Quietly,” he said. “Don’t move or make a noise. 
It may he nothing after all.” 

The others followed his example, and rose. 

The noise which had interrupted Tom King in what he 
was about to say, was the trampling of feet and the eriee 
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[DICK TURPIN FRUSTRATES ADRIAN WINBERRY’S ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE.] 


of voices, and as these sounds continued old Matthew 
drew a couple of bolts at the top and bottom of the door. 

Scarcely had he done so than some heavy blows were 
struck upon it, and a commanding voice shouted, in a 
lond tone : 

“ Open the door, in the king’s name !” 

Then, without waiting sufficient time to know whether 
the order would be obeyed, a vigorous attack was made 
upon the door, which soon began to show signs of giving 
way before the blows which were rained upon it. 

“ The officers have made another attack,” said old 
Matthew 

“ Confonnd them ! what a nuisance they are.” 

“ What shall we do ?” 

“ I am afraid they know you are here.” 

“ What then ?” 

‘‘It makes the chance of hiding you all the more 
difficult.” 

“ 1 know that, mu t what shall we do ? If yon are not 
quick, they will hav- the door down.” 

No Kh— Black Base, 


And this looked very likely indeed, for it was giving 
way in all directions — it never having been intended to 
withstand snob an attack as that which was now made 
upon it. 

“ I vote we give them pepper 1” said Claude, and, as 
he spoke, he went to the fire-place, and very deliberately 
took up the poker. 

Armed with this formidable weapon, he made his way 
to the door. 

He reached it at au opportune moment. 

CHAPTER OCCXV. 

THE POLICE-OFFICERS MAKE AN ATTACK UPON THE 
HIGHWAYMEN AT T1IE ” WHITE HORSE ” INN IN 
DRURY-LANE. 

One of the officers who were outside had succeeded in 
partially forcing his way through the door, in spite of 
the efforts whioh Tom King and Sixteen-String Jack 
made to prevent him. 
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To swing the poker Tound his head was, to Clande 
Dural, the work of a seo >nd only. 

He brought it down with full foroe upon the shoulder 
of the offioer whioh was plainly risible between the 
door and the doorpost. 

The man uttered a howl of agony as he felt the 
weight of the orushing blow which Claude inflicted, and 
he made a desperate effort to withdraw himself from 
the dangerous position whioh lie had taken upon him* 
self to occupy. 

He was induced to make a second efEort ten times 
more desperate than the firBt, by another blow whioh 
Claude administered with the poker. 

This time he succeeded in withdrawing himself, and 
the door was again closed as well as the dilapidated 
oondition of the fastenings would permit it to be. 

But a roioe was now heard to ory — 

“Fire, my men — firo 1 Give them one volley through 
the door, and then follow ine, and down with it.” 

A rattling noiBe followed this order, which filled our 
friends with no little dismay. 

“ Stand aside,” cried old Matthew in a low voice, and 
yet loud enough to be plainly heard by our friends, 
“ stand aside, all, or you will be injured by the bullets.” 

The caution came just in time, for at that moment 
there came a loud report of firearms, with which the 
sound of orushing wood, as the bullets made their way 
through the door, waa mingled. 

But when old Matthew spoke it was the easiest 
matter conceivable to step on one side bo as to be out 
of the range of the shots, and our friends, therefore, es- 
Oaped without the least injury happening to them. 

There could be no doubt, however, about the officers 
being fully in earnest in what they were about. 

And hare let us give a word of explanation. 

It is ever our wish to avoid mystery. It is not to 
that which we look for interest, and therefore we do 
not attempt to preserve it. No circumstanoe is inten- 
tionally left unexplained to the reader. 

During the conversation which he had had with the 
three highwaymen a few minutes before, old Matthew 
had stated that of late he had been much troubled with 
the police. 

And this was the fact. 

Old Wriggles was aware that Matthew was a 
firm friend to all the family generally, and to hightoby- 
men in particular, and that this waa well-known among 
the olasses referred to was quite certain. 

That astute, or, as they say now-a-days, intelligent 
officer, determined to keep close watch upon the “ White 
Horse,” and make periodical incursions into it when- 
ever anything of a sufficiently suspicious nature occur- 
red to justify him in doing eo. 

But hitherto old Matthew had been a matoh for him. 

It might have been that he really had no one con- 
cealed on ilia premises, but whether that waB bo or not, 
he put on an appearanoe of great candour, and placed 
his honae at their disposal for them to Bearch it as they 
thought proper. 

At present, then, no good had been achieved by the 
officers in these attacks. 

But they had had no preoise information. 

Now the oase was different. 

Undaunted by the numerous repulses they had met 
with, and the unsuccess which they had hitherto had, 
the officers, under the direction of Mr. Wriggles, still 
maintained their watch. 

And what was it they expected to find ? 

Dick Turpin had been seen in London, and had been 
captured. 

His three inevitable companions, they argued, were 
somewhere not very far off. 

Where so likely a spot to look for them as the “ White 
Horse ” Inn, the landlord of whioh had to their know- 
ledge on more than one ocoasion signally befriended 
them f 

This was the reason, then, why the watch was kept, 
and why old Matthew had been so mnoh troubled. 

We have now to aocount for the present attack. 

Our friends certainly acted very wisely in ooming to 
a halt in Vere-street, Lincoln's-inn Fields, instead of 
proceeding on horseback direct to White Horse-yard. 

If they had done eo, they would inevitably have been 
captured, for the officers were even then upon the watch. 


Luokily, however, thia was avoided 

By going on foot as they had, and taking suoh pre. 
oantione to reoonnoitre they had entered without being 
peroaived by their enemies. 

But our friends had been seen when they alighted 
from the horaes, although they were not aware of that 
unpleasant faot. 

It was an offioer who saw them, but, like a prudent 
man, he affected to take no notioe, and when the high- 
waymen bent their steps towards Drnry-lane, he made 
no attempt to follow them. 

He oontentsd himself with keeping a Bharp eye on 
the oattle, the ownerB of whioh were not, he was sure, 
going very far away. 

His watching was soon rewarded. 

Presently a man came who had been dispatched by old 
Matthew upon that especial errand to fetch the horses. 

Cautiously, then, this officer followed the horses, 
until he saw them housed in the stables at the rear of 
the “White Horse.” 

Then, convinced there was no more to be seen at - 
present, he made his observations known to Mr. Wrig- 
gles, who at once resolved upon what he should do. 

He would attack the inn so vigorously and rapidly 
that no chance should be given either for concealment 
or escape. 

He bad little or no doubt in his mind that the three 
daring highwaymen of whom he had so long been in 
search, and who had given him such a deal of trouble, 
were at that moment under the roof of the inn. 

He sentoff then for reinforcements, and surrounded the 
inn as well as the number of hiB men would allow him. 

Then, placing himself at the head of the remainder, 
he rushed in. 

Wo have already detailed the commencement of the 
attack, and described the success he met with. 

The position of our friends oertainly looked critioal 
in the extreme. 

But we have faith in old Matthew, and are not void 
of the hope that somehow or other he will be able to 
trick the offiaers. 

At any rate, owing to hie timely warning, they es- 
caped all injury from the volley with which Mr. Wrig- 
gles thought fit to favour them. 

But before the din of the explosion was well out of 
their ears, he beckoned to the highwaymen to leave the 
position they then occupied, and follow him across the 
apartment. 

Of oourae they did this quickly and willingly enough 

At that very moment Mr. Wriggles and his officers 
dashed vigorously against the door. 

Matthew did not speak, but having reached one side 
of the room, he opened a door, of the existence of which 
our friends were utterly in ignorance. 

And so they would have been if they had been in that 
room a thousand times oftener than they had. 

It was invisible. 

We will describe how this was. 

The parlour behind the bar of the “ White Horse ” 
was papered with a rather gorgeous complicated pat- 
terned paper. 

There were curious curves and scrolls upon it, and 
huge bunches of flowers of variegated hues. 

In one of the darkest corners of the parlour was the 
door we speak of. 

But there were neither fastenings nor hingep visible. 

It was oovered with the paper, and presented a level 
unbroken surfaoe with it. 

The orevioe, too, whioh one would have thought wonld 
have marked the shape of the door, was invisible. 

The eye running round it failed to detect anything of 
the kind. 

How was this ? 

It was simple enough. 

The shape of the door had bean out to correspond with 
the extraordinary pattern of the paper referred to. 

If ths paper took a oaprioioue curve, ths shape of 
the door followed it. 

Then in these curves one portion was shaded very 
deeply, so that, when the door was closed, it would 
hava taken a sharp eye to have discovered it. 

The darkest and obscurest corner had been chosen for 
it, and the back of tits door had been lined with some 
anbatanoe whioh wonld have caused the wood to emit, 
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a doll Sonne like briok work when strnok, so that it would 
stand the ordeal of the moat nanal teats applied for the 
disaovery of secret doors, namely, to strike the walla with 
the butt-end of a pistol, and listen for a hollow sound. 

But, as the reader may suppose, the highwaymen did 
not hare much time afforded them to examine this door 

A dark recess was disclosed by it. 

Old Matthew spoke hurriedly. 

“This is the beat I oan do for yon this time. Make 
kaste ! Get in there, and I will shut the door.” 

“ But—’’ 

“ Never min. I. Listen ! You will be able to hear all 
that passes. If you find this hiding-place is in immi- 
nent danger of discovery, you must quit it.” 

“But how?” 

“I will tell you as rapidly as possible if you will not 
interrupt me. At the baob of you is a door whioh you 
oan open easily enough ; it leads into the yard. Here 
you will see another door; that leads you into White 
Horse-yard. But don’t leave this place of concealment 
without you find it positively necessary.” 

The three highwaymen instantly gave their promise 
to comply with the instructions given by the landlord. 

No sooner had they done so, and squeezed themselves 
into theonpboard — for therec 'ss looked more like that 
than anything else — than old Matthew closed the door, 
which fa stened with a spring. 

He had evidently a particular course of aotion marked 
out to perform, for he seized the poker whioh Claude 
Duval had used to such good advantage, aud stood with 
it in his hand in an attitude of defence. 

In the meantime, Mr. Wriggle3and his men had made 
a seoond rush against the bar door, flinging their bodies 
against it with all the force they were capable of. 

This second rush was effectual, so far as the demolition 
of the door went, for down it fell and the officers with it. 

But springing to their feet, they rushed forward to 
the attaok, when to their surprise, they found there was 
ao onetooonfront them but old Matthew, the landlord, 
who, however, held np the poker in a menacing manner, 
and loo ted as though he had fully made np his mind to 
defend himself if attacked. 

Panting for breath — his eyes flashing fire — and his 
usually red face now of a purpliBh-blaok hue — Mr. 
Wriggles, pistol in hand, rushed into the little parlour 
with his men. 

Old Matthew preserving upon his countenance an ex- 
pression of perfect oalmness, retreated a Btep or two 
towards the fire-place as the officers advanced. 

That these worthies had fully made up their minds that 
the persona they sought were in this parlour was fully 
proved by their looks of disappointment and rage when 
they saw that old Matthew was the sole inmate of it. 

By an effort, Mr. Wriggles oommanded his voice and 
spoke. 

But it was in a gasping, jerking sort of way that the 
words were uttered, 

“ Wh — what’s — the— m — meaning of this ?” 

“ I think I am the proper person to ask that question,” 
said Matthew, coolly, “ and you the proper peraon to 
reply to it.” 

“ Th — that won’t do.” 

“ I shall try, at any rate.” 

“ Do you mean to say you have not had three high- 
waymen in here, and that you have hidden them some- 
where ?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ Who attacked us, then ?” 

“ You attacked me.” 

Piio— pho. One of my men has had his shoulder- 
hone smashed with a blow from a poker.” 

“ And here is the poker,” replied old Matthew, still 
with the same calmness, and holding up the article men- 
tioned as he spoke. 

“ But where is the man who used it ?” 

“ Here he is.” 

“ You P” 

“ Yes, I.” 

“ By what right did you use it p” 

“ The right which every man has to defend his owu 
house.” 

“Pho — pho- nonsense. That won’t do. Yon knew 
we were police.” 

“ No I didn’t. You broke in here like thieves, and 
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without saying a word to anybody, tried to break the 
door down. Of oourse, I defended myself, I should 
not have been a man if I had not. Then yon must fire 
a volley of bullets through the door,a«d smash it down 
completely.” 

“Where are the highwaymen? They are here. I 
have evidence of that. You have hidden them.” 

“ I tell yon what it is, Mr. Officer. You have got a 
spite against me, that’s the long and the short of the 
matter. But I’ll see whether there’s any law in the land, 
or whether there’s not. I am a patient, easy-tempered 
man, or else I shouldn’t have put up with this sort of 
thing so long as I have, but I don’t intend to put np with 
it any longer. You have made a dead set at me, but I 
don’t know for what reason. I never did you any harm 
that I know of, and I don’t believe I ever have done you 
any. But I should just like to know what harm you 
have done me. You have taken away my character asa 
respectable publican and you have quite ruined my trade, 
for who would ever think of going into a house whioh waS 
continually watched by the police, and where they were 
liable to be pounced upon at any moment ? Why no one, 
of course, and yet that is juBt the state of things here.” 

“ Hold your row,” said Mr. Wriggles, at length sue- 
ceeding in stemming the current of the landlord’s elo- 
quence. “ Hold your row. We don’t want none of that 
gaff. We know our birds are here, and we means to 
have them.” 

“ Take them, then.” 

“ We shall.” 

“ You’ll get yourself into trouble. Here was I sitting 
quietly in my private room — mark that, if you please — 
private room — I say, here waB I sitting in my private 
room ” 

“ Oh ! d — n your private room,” yelled Wriggles, in a 
rage. “ D— n your private room, and yon and all.” 

Oh ! just as you like, but I eay you broke in all at 
once like a parcel of thieves, so, of course, I stood np and 
defended myself. And that’s the truth of the matter.” 

“ Don’t pay any attention to him,” cried Wriggles. 
“ Search the house, my men, from top to bottom, and, if 
he obstructs you, I give you my authority to take him 
into oustody. I will take the responsibility of that 
upon myself,” 


CHAPTER CCCXVI. 

ME. WRIGGLES FINDS OLD MATTHEW RATHER MORE 
THAN A MATCH FOR HIM. 

From their well-contrived place of concealment our 
friends could hear with perfect distinctness every word 
uttered, and they could not help feeling mightily <;mnsed 
when they heard old Matthew give vent to his well- 
acted indignation. 

Finding that so far they were menaced with no particu- 
lar danger, they remained perfaotly still, faarfulof bet ray- 
ing their hiding-place by making the slightest movement. 

But the reader can without doubt imagine to some ex- 
tent the anxiety which they experienced, and the eager- 
ness with which they listened to what was going forward. 

After the order had been given to take him into cus- 
tody, old Matthew assumed a deeply injured air. 

He seated himself in the chair by the fireside, the 
back of which was turned to the Beoret door. 

Than looking the officers in the face, he said— 

“ Now, gentlemen, here I am, quite powerless. Be 
good enough to finish knocking my house to pieces. 
You have begun it very nicely. There lies one door, 
burst from its hinges and riddled with bullets. Go on, 
gentlemen, and knock the house down !” 

“ If we do,” eaiil Wriggles, “ you will have no one to 
blame but yourself.” 

“ How do you make that out?” 

“ You know how I make it out, without asking me.” 

“ No, I don’t,” 

“ You do, I say.” 

“ Tell me how I am to blame for yon knooking my 
house to pieces and ruining my trade. Just answer me 
that.” 

“ Why, as everybody knows, your house is the most 
notorious resort for highwaymen and ‘ family ’ men of 
all descriptions in all London.” 

“ Who says so ?” 
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“ I gay it.” 

“ : know you do.” 

“That is enough, then.” 

“ No, it isn’t." 

‘ What more do you want?” 

“ Prove it.” 

“ Prove it 

“ Tee, prove it, Mr. Wriggles. What authority have 
you for making such a statement P Have you ever 
found any highwaymen or ‘ family ’ men in my house f 
Just answer me that.” 

And as he spoke, the landlord stamped his foot upon 
the hearth, and in the act oaused the arm-chair in which 
lie wae sitting to run back upon its castors until the 
back touched that part of the parlour wall whore the 
secret door was placed. 

He thought he was putting at least one more barrier 
between our friendB and the offioers. 

Mr. Wriggles evidently did not see anything sus- 
pioious in tho movement, for he went on in reply to old 
Matthew Gale’s remarks. 

“Yon have always been one too many for ne, Mr. 
Gale. I know we have never found any one we wanted 
in your house, but that is only owing to your superior 
ounning. But we have seen people who were wanted 
enter your house, and never come out again.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense.” 

“ Nonsense?” 

“ Yes. There isn't one of the whole ‘ family ’ in Lon- 
don who does not know how sharp a watch is kept upon 
this place by your police, and do you think they are 
suoh fools as to enter it P” 

“ Well, let that be as it will, I have the clearest proof 
that throo well-known highwaymen, Tom King, Claude 
Duval, and Sixteen-String Jaok, entered this publio- 
house not half-an-hour ago. Now I know very well 
they have not left it, because the inn is well snrronnded. 
Consequently they must be here.” 

“Find them, then.” 

“ I datesay yon think you can defy us to do that with- 
out feeling uneasy. Como, landlord, don’t he a fool. 
You know the men we want, and yon know they are here ; 
and, what’s more, you know a good reward is offered for 
their apprehension. Now, I’ll make you an offer.” 

“ What is it P” 

“ I know the men are here.” 

Matthew shrugged his shoulders. 

“ You seem to have got that idea pretty firmly fixed 
in your head.” 

“I have. Very well, then ; produce those men. Give 
them up to me, and I will guarantee that yon shan’t 
get into any trouble through their being found in your 
house ; and, what’s more, you shall share the reward 
upon the same terms as the rest.” 

Matthew heaved a deep sigh. 

“I wish I could, ” he said, “that’s all. But the 
thing’s impossible. If they were here, however, I would 
give them up in a moment upon such advantageous 
terms being offered me.” 

And this was said with an air of so muoh apparent 
sincerity, that the officer would have beer completely 
deoeived by it if he had not known old Matthew as well 
as he did. 

But Mr. Wriggles was not deceived. 

Ho moroly put his finger in a waggish manner by the 
eido of his nose, and looked as cunning as he possibly 
could. 

“ Won’t do,” he said, “won’t do. Now, Matthew, do, 
for yonr own sake, think over the offer I have made you. 
I know tho men I want are in this house, although you 
havo denied it before so many witnesses. Now I will 
find them, if I have to pull the ‘White Horse ’ down 
briok by brick, and when I do find them, why, of course, 
I need not toll you you will bo placed in a very awkward 
position indeod.” 

There was no one better aware of this fact than old 
Matthew himsolf, but still that did not have the least 
influonoo upon him. 

Ho would not havo betrayed onr friends, even if his 
life was at stake. 

lint he spoko to tho officer. 

“Mr. Wrigglos,” he said. 

“ What ? Have you thought better of it ? ” 

“ Hotter of what ?” 


“ You know of what. Do you agree to aooept my 

offer ?” 

“ I tell you, I only wish I could, bnt I des ire yon will 
listen to me for a moment, and I will tell yon some- 
thing that will benefit yon.” 

“ What is it P Yon see I am in no hurry, because my 
precautions are so well taken that a mouse oould not 
got out of this place without being seen by some one.” 

“ Very well. Such being the oase, take it easy.” 

“ What were you about to say ?” 

“ Oh ! I forgot. You have been kind enough to pic- 
ture what would be tho oonsequenoes to me if those you 
seek are found conaealed on my premises.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, yon say yon have seen them enter, and use 
that as an excuse for having acted in the way you have. 
Now, if you fail to find them, or make good yonr aoou- 
sation, you shall suffer for it if it costs me all my sav- 
ings to make you. 1 am tired of this sort of thing, and 
am resolved to have an end put to it.” 

“Very well — very well,” eaid Mr, Wriggles, in a 
cracked tone of voice, and with ar, uneasy sensation 
about his heart. “ We have wasted time enough, my 
men. Now, then, to business. Search thi apartment 
thoroughly. Don’t leave a corner unexamined, and we 
will serve all the house just the same.” 

“Youarequito at liberty to do bo, gentlemen,” said old 
Matthew ; “ only 1 warn you, Mr. Wriggles, of what will 
be the consequences of your failing in your objeot.” 

“ I’ll chance that. Now, my men About it.” 

The polioe-officers dispersed themselves about the par- 
lour, and peeped under the different artioles of furni- 
ture, without, of course, discovering anything. 

At length they were satisfied they had pried into 
every oorner. 

During the search old Matthew preserved his equani- 
mity in a most admirable manner. 

He had retained his seat in the arm-chair, never offer- 
ing to move in inoh, and narrowly watching every 
movement of the officers. 

In the position he occupied, he certainly was of great 
service to our friends, for it prevented that part of the 
room from undergoing so close an examination as the 
rest. 

And, so well did he perform his part, that no suspi- 
cion generated from hie actions. 

When the men had finished their search, Mr. Wrig- 
gles gave an ironical smile, and eaid— 

“ I have not quite done yet, Matthew, my friend. I’ll 
show you something else.” 

As he epoke he took from bis coat pocket a small 
hammer. 

It was entirely made of iron — handle, head, and all. 
The handle was very thin, and the head of a oiroular 
shape on one side, and elongating into a spike on the 
other. 

“ There’s a pretty little too) he said, affecting to eye 
it with admiration. “ It’s really beautiful, that it is.” 

“ What is it for ?” asked old Matthew, who could 
have given a tolerably good guess. 

“ Why, my friend, I think you may have heard of 
suoh things as secret doors in tho walls of rooms.” 

“ I have hefore now.” 

“ Well, tins little instrument is especially intended 
to disoover them.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Yes. Yon see it is nioely balanced npon a slender 
handle. That is for the convenience of the person 
making use of it. Then look at the head. On one side 
it’s rounded. That’s to knook the wall with. If a dull 
sound is produced, it’s all right — you know there’s 
nothing bnt a wall. If hollow, a door." 

“ That’s all very well,” said Matthew, “ bnt thebutt- 
ond of a pistol would have answered the purpose juet 
as well.” 

“ Oh ! no, it wouldn’t. Sometimes you feel rather 
doubtful as to whether the sound is dull, like a wall, or 
hollow, like a door. When that is the oase you can 
easily satisfy yourself. To do that, you must bring 
tho spiky part into requisition.” 

“ Very interesting !” said old Matthew, who, although 
he preserved his coolness, looked upon the instrument 
with which Wriggles seemed to be bo pleased, with 
distrust and uneasiness. 
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He did not know the exact extent of hi* powers. 
Having given thiH explanation, Mr. Wriggles set 
about his task of sounding the walls. 

He did this with great oare, not leaving a single 
square foot of the wall without a blow, using for this 
durpoae the blunt or rounded end of the hammer’s head. 

While he was thus engaged old Matthew was struck 
with a fresh thought, i 

So exoellent a one was it that he felt he oould fairly 
rub his hands together for very glee. 

But he did not venture upon so great a demonstration 
of satisfaction as that. 

But he could not prevent his eye from sparkling. 
Hitherto he had looked upon Mr. Wriggles’ opera- 
tions with an indifferent air. 

Now, however, he affected to cast uneasy glances 
upon the walls, and more especially upon the corner of 
the fire-plaoa on the side of the room opposite to that 
upon whioh he sat. 

It was not long before this was noticed. 

Mr. Wriggles was the first to perceive it. 

But thongh he notioed the spot to which the land- 
lord’s eyes were continually and uneasily turned, he 
took no notice further than to get to that part of the 
room as quickly as he could. 

At length he reached it. 

Cautiously and gently he rapped with his nammer. 

Ab he approached, which he did in what ho considered 
an artful manner, he looked at old Matthew out of the 
oorners of his eyes, and observed the ohanges in his 
countenance as he neared the important spot. 

Full of exultation, and doubting not that he had 
the gatna entirely in his hands, Mr. Wriggles tapped 
away at the wall. 

But he ought to have known old Matthew better by 
this tiine. 

The foot was, the officer was blind just at that moment 
to everything else but hi3 own superior cunning. 

Tap— tap— tap. 

As yet the wallB had returned a uniformly dull sound, 
and Wriggles knew that up to the present moment he 
had struck upon nothing but brick. 

Now, however, he struck another blow, and this time 
the sound which followed was of a decidedly different 
oharaoter. 

To use a common simile, it sounded as hollow as a 
drum. 

Old Matthew gave a great start, and pretended to 
olutoh the arms of the ohair for support, as though the 
discovery had oome. 

He did this because he saw Mr. Wriggles was peeping 
at him. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed that individual, his exultation 
taking quite a facetious form. "Ha! ha! Mr. Land- 
lord ; there’s something here Ha ! ha !” 

Old Matthew opened and shut his mouth several times 
in a gasping manner, as though he wanted to speak and 
could not. 

"What’B this, I wonder?” continued Mr. Wriggles. 
11 That gives a decidedly hollow sound. Ha ! ha ! I 
must call in the assistance of my spiky friend to prove 
that. Ha ! ha !” 

_ As he spoke be turned the handle of the hammer in 
his hand. > 

Then he prepared to strike a blow with the Bpika. 

Old Matthew fell back in the chair. 

Mr. Wriggles poised the hammer in the air, but 
paused before he gave the stroke. 

He was like a cat whioh feels secure of its prey, and 
thinks it a pieoe of excellent amusement to play with 
it for a while. 

And so it was with the police-officer. 

When he thought that he had tormented the landlord 
enough he struck the blow. ( 

There was a orashing sonnd. 

The spike upon the head of the hamme? buried itself 
in the wood. 

“ Ha ! ha 1 Mr. Gale ! you’ll alter your note now, I 
rather think. You are a very olevor man — a very clever 
man indeed ; but, dear me ! not near so olever as some 
one else I know. The secret’s out now. But oome, I’ll 
be generous with yon, old chap ; give them up, and you 
shall hear no more about it, and have your share of the 
•award,” 


Old Matthew knew by this time that he had quite 
hooked his fish. 

The bait, so cunningly held out, was swallowed. 

A great ohange took plars in his manner. 

He assumed a defiant, off-hand way of speaking, and 
laughed at what WriggleB could do, and defied him to 
do his worst. 

And this so oleverly that the men thought the beha- 
viour only put on — like that kind of conrage which fails 
to make itself apparent until the animal is forced to bay. 

“ There’s nothing,” he cried, hoarsely, “ there’s no- 
thing there. Come away, I say. I tell you there is 
nothing there.” 

“ Ha 1 ha !” was ;he reply made by Mr. Wriggles. 
“We shall soon see about that. Take care of him, my men, 
and be prepared for aotion. I will knock the door down 
myself, and then yon be prepared to grapple with the 
highwaymen as soon as they make their appearance. 
Hurrah ! my hoys, we have them ! The reward is ours!” 

CHAPTER CCCXVII. 

CONTINUES TO RELATE THE INTERESTING PROCEED- 
INGS OP HR. WRIGGLES AT THE “ WHITE HORSE ” INN. 

Mr. Wriggles was not more sure of his own existence 
than he was that he had really hit upon the place where 
the highwaymen were oonoealed. 

He had achieved his end at last. 

The hollow reverberatiug sound whic.. had followed 
the blows with the blunt end of the hammer, proved 
that there was a recess. 

Then the blow with the sharp end had quite set the 
matter at rest, as well as shown that there was a oon- 
oealed door. 

And what could be behind that door but the high- 
waymen ? 

Then lie considered old Matthew’s behaviour as an 
additional assurance. 

But the cleverest people are sometimes over-matohed, 
and those who pitted themselves against the landlord 
of the “ White Horse " generally oame off worst in the 
encounter. 

Mr. Wriggles did in this instance. 

He took a pistol from hiB pocket, and, cooking it, 
took up a position in front of the door, and at a few 
paces from it. 

He commanded his men to do the same, and with 
faces full of the expectation of anticipated triumph, 
they obeyed. 

Old Matthew pretended to be quite overcome. 

And now Mr. Wriggles proceeded to “ draw the 
badger,” for by this term he designated what he was 
about to do. 

His first proceeding was to knock three times upon 
the hidden door. 

Theu he said, in a loud, pompous voioe — 

“Tom King, Claude Duval, and Sixteen-String Jack, 
we, officers of police, know you to be concealed behind 
this door, and, in the name of his most gracious majesty 
the king, we call upon you to surrender yourselves to us. 
If you refuse, the consequences will be upon your own 
heads. We shall call upon you three times, and if, when 
we have done so, you do not deliver yourselves into our 
hands, we shall attack you.” 

Of oourse, for the very best of all reasons, there came 
no response to this speech from behind the door. 

Although, in their hiding-place, the three highwaymen 
oould not sen what was taking place in the parlour, yet 
they were well a ware the officers were upon the wrong 
Bcent, so they did not trouble themselves in the least. 

“ Once !” oried Mr. Wriggles ; “ wo call upon you to 
surrender.” 

A pause. 

No reply. 

“ Twice !” 

The same result. 

" Three times ! we call upon yon to surrender.” 

But no more notice was taken than there had been 
upon the two preceding occasions. 

There was silence still. 

Mr. Wriggles began to grow angry at this contumacy. 

At the same time he could not oonoeal from himself 
that; a disagreeable presentiment was stealing over him 
that he was doomed to be “ done ” in tome waf. 
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“Fite !” he oried, in a husky tone of voice. “ Fire, 
every one of you, since they will have it.” 

The man had nothiug to do but to obey orders, be- 
sides, their ohiof set them the example of tiring first. 

The report of so many pistols in so oonfined a space 
was rather stunning and tremendous. 

The concussion of the air broke several of the window- 
panes, and the glass fell with a clattering sound into 
the yard outside. 

The parlour, too, wae tilled with blue smoke, which 
was some seconds in clearing a way. 

When it did so, a glimpse of the spot at which their 
shots had been aimed could be obtained. 

A number of holes were visible, and in many places 
splinters of wood oould bs seen. 

But no cry as of anguish from a wound reached their 
ears, nor nothing which oould he construed into a death 
scream. 

The uncomfortable feeling which we have described 
Mr. Wriggles as experiencing increased in intensity. 

But, calling to his men to draw their cutlasses, he 
sprang forward with his own in his grasp, and com- 
menced slashing away at the woodwork. 

By the united exertions of the police the door was 
soon pulled down, and then a dark-looking recess was 
disolosed. 

But it was empty. 

A glance assured them of that faot. 

But Mr. Wriggles, dreading the worst, as he had 
begun to do, oould scarcely bring himself to bolieve 
that suoh a horrible state of things oould be real, and 
that, after all his cunning, his exultation and his trouble 
had been thrown away. 

Cutlass in hand, he dashed into the little recess. 

It was about four feet in depth only, and the width 
of an ordinary door. 

He minutely examined the walls, the floor, and the 
Coiling, but without any good result. 

He was foroed at last to come to the oonolusion that, 
there was no means of outlet to this place, save the 
legitimate one. 

Turning round, with his heart swelling almost to 
bursting with furious passion, his eye fell upon old 
Matthew, the landlord. 

One glanoe at that individual’s countenance almost 
maddened him. 

He wae laughing — yes, positively laughing at and en- 
joying his discomfiture. 

And yet he seemed to be stifling his mirth, for he in- 
flated his oheeks.and then drew them in again, while the 
shaking of his fat sides oommunioated a movement to 
the chair npon whioh he was sitting. 

It was really too bad of old Matthew to so exasperate 
a oisoomfite foe. 

But he did it. 

He felt that it was his turn to rejoice. 

“What do you mean, you hoary -headed old villain ?” 
said Mr. Wriggles, striding up to him, his rage quite 
overcoming his prudenoe. “What do you mean by 
this ?" 

“ Ha ! ha 1” 

“Look out that you don’t suffer for it.” 

“ Mr. Wriggles 1” 

“ Curses !” 

“Mr. Wriggles, I oan’t help laughing, indeed I can’t.” 

“ What have you got to laugh at ?” 

“ Why, you, to be sure.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, to think what a jolly fool you have made of 
yourself.” 

“ You mean what a jolly fool you have made of me.” 

“ Oh 1 have it that way if you like, only my modesty 
would not allow me to put it so.” 

“ Oh 1 d — n your modesty !” 

“Very well. Just as you like. But I can’t help 
laughing. Now didn’t I tell you as plain as ever I 
oould speak that there was no one there P” 

“ You said so, but it was not likely I was going to 
believe yon.” 

“ So it seems.” 

“ But you have not conquered me yet, Mr. Gale.” 

“ Oh 1 you are going to give yourself more trouble, 
then ?” 

“ I am. The failures I have met with do not daunt 


me in the least. Ou the contrary, they do but serve to 
increase my vigour and determination-” 

“Very well, search away, but if yon will take my 
advice you will just go quietly about your business.” 

“ Bah 1” 

“ I know very well you will not be advised by me. If 
you had, you wouldn’t have made that groat hole in 
the vail there.” 

“ The very fact of yonr having such a place in your 
parlour wall is suBpioioue.” 

“ Oh ! is it P” 

“ Yes, it is.” 

“ But suppose I didn’t know it was there ?” 

“ No one would ever suppose such a ridiculous thing.” 

“ Oh 1 wouldn’t they. Well now, do you know ? hat 
that place is that you are making such a grand fnas 
about P” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

" What is it, then P 

“ A hiding-plaoe for gentlemen who are wanted.’’ 

“ Now, don’t get such foolish ideas in your head.” 

“ Foolish ideas ?” 

“ Yes, foolish ideas. For that place is nothing more 
and nothing less than a cupboatd which used to be there 
when I first took the house, but as I had no use for it 
and considered it spoilt the look of that eide of the 
room, I had the door nailed up and papered over as you 
see, and so it has remained to this day.” 

“ Then why couldn’t yon tell na so ?” 

“ Why, you wouldn’t have believed me any more than 
you didamomant ago, when I told you the highwaymen 
were not here.” 

“ But they were watched in, and their horses are at 
this very moment in your stable.” 

“Ah 1 it’s no use talking to you, I am Bure Go on — 
go on. But if you don't find them I can tell you you 
will have to suffer for it.” 

“ I will run the risk of that.” 

“ Very well. Yon are free to act just as you think 
proper.” 

“ Of course I am.” 

“ Go ou, then.” 

“ I will pull this house down, I tell you, and examine 
every brick one by one, but what I will find them.” 

Matthew waved his hand, and was about to speak. 

But the words he had almost began to utter, died 
away upon bis lips. 

His cheek blanched. 

A sound had come upon his ears and also npon the 
ears of Wriggles and the ofBoers. 

They started, and, with ories of rage upon their lipe, 
darted out into the bar. 

The sounds whioh they had heard were those of evi- 
dent conflict. 

The idea that struck them all was that the highway, 
men were making their escape from some part of the 
premises, or, at all events, were trying to do so. 

Old Matthew guessed, perhaps, just exactly what had 
occurred. 

But we will properly relate to the reader what had 
taken place. 

To do so we must direct attention to the place where 
onr friends were hidden. 

We know that up to a certain time they had remained 
here in perfeot safety, until, indeed, after Mr. Wriggles’s 
attack upon the door. 

It will be recollected that when old Matthew left our 
friends, he gave them some parting instructions, to 
whioh he requested their particular attention. 

They were to be acted upon in ease they should be 
threatened with discovery, and related to the means 
whioh they were to adopt in order to make their escape. 

At present there seemed to be no probability of their 
being put into requisition. 

The space, however, in whioh they had to stand was 
a limited one, and they experienced considerable incon- 
venienoe ; yet they did not dare to stir, for fear their 
movements should be heard by the offioers, and their 
hiding-plaoe betrayed. 

But when they heard them preparing to fire a volley 
at the door on the opposite side of the apartment, they 
considered that a favourable opportunity to endeavour 
to make some change in their position. 

They did slightly suooeed, but only slightly. 
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They were more comfortable than they were before, 
bnt not much. 

Then came the little alteroation between Matthew and 
Mr. Wriggles. 

During this, Claude, who oould not gain anything 
like^ comfortable position moved gradually and silently 
until hie baok was against the wall, opposite to the 
door by which they had entered. 

AgainBt this he rested, when, to his unutterable dis- 
may, he felt it give way behind him. 

But he recovered himself quiokly enough from falling 
to the ground, whioh he had a narrow escape of doing. 

He saved himself , 

The faot was, he had leaned up against the door of 
whioh Matthew had spoken, and whioh, he said, would 
take them out into the little yard at the rear of the 
public-house. 

Whether the door was secured by a Bpring and Claude 
had accidentally pressed upon it, or whether it had not 
been seourely fastened, is hard to Bay ; but, certain it is, 
from one or other of tiieae causes the door gave way in 
the manner we have described. 

This was a moat unlooked-for and dangerous occur- 
rence, for no eooner wae the door open than some one 
oalled ont as though to give the alarm. 

This some one was a police-officer, who had been 
stationed in that identiaal back yard by his strategio 
chief in order to keep watch. 

Claude guessed this, and the peril of their situation 
made him more than usually rapid in his actions. 

With the swiftness of a tiger’s leap, he sprang out 
through the unexpected aperture into the yard. 

There he saw an officer. 

To spring upon him and dutch him by the throat 
with no friendly grip, was the work of a moment. 

Bnt the offi ->r was a tall and stalwart man, and 
Claude oould tell that, strong aB he was, he had opposed 
himself to one who wa3 almost hie equal. 

But putting forth his utmost strength be grappled 
with this man. 

It was but for a moment he had to sustain the con- 
flict single-handed. 

His two companions feeling oertain that, after what 
had occurred, their hiding-place would be no further 
good to them, emerged into the yard, closed the door 
after them, and hastened to Claude’s assistance. 

Against snch odds, of course the officer did not etand 
the ghost of a chance. 

Sixteen-String Jaok, watching hie opportunity, 
clenched his fist and struok him a heavy blow on the 
side of his head. 

But, of course, all this had not been done without 
making a noise. 

It was these sounds of confliot whioh had reached 
the ears of old Matthew and Mr. Wriggles in the bar, 
and which bad caused euoh a tint of deadly paleness to 
overspread the countenance of the worthy landlord. 

It was this struggle which had caused the police-offioer 
and his men to give vent to the cries of rage they did, 
and to rush ont into the bar. 

They knew of no other means by which they could 
reach the yard. 

No sooner had they disappeared than old Matthew 
Bprang to his feet. 

He looked anxious and disconcerted. 

But quick as thought he moved his chair, and, press- 
ing the spring, caused the secret door to fly open. 

He passed through it, and closed it after him in a 
moment. 

Then he saw the door opposite to him, which led into 
the yard, was open. 

Two steps took him to the threshold of it. 

He oould then eee into the yard. 

The officer who had nttered the alarm lay on the 
gronnd without motion. 

His companions and Mr. Wriggles had not yet arrived. 

Bnt doubtless they would be there in another moment. 

Anxiously old Matthew glanced round the yard in 
-earoh of onr friends, for even now he had not lost all 
hope of saving them. 


CHAPTER CCCXVIII. 

RETURNS TO DICK TURPIN IN HIS CELL IN NEWGATE, 

AND GIVES SOME INTERESTING PARTICULARS RELA- 
TIVE TO THE PROCEEDINGS OP ADRIAN WINBERRY. 

Albeit we leave Dick Turpin’s three brave oompanions 
in so perilous a situation, the exigencies of onr narra- 
tive compel ns to revert to the proceedings of Dick 
Turpin himself. 

It will be seen that onr hero’s stay in the great city 
prison was destined to be marked by the occurrence of 
some very remarkable events. 

It will doubtless be remembered that when we saw 
Diok last was on the Friday. 

That Friday whioh preceded the Monday fixed for 
the execution of Adrian Winberry and his two com- 
panions in guilt. 

The jailers who were upon such friendly terms with 
Diok, had informed him of the arrival of the warrants 
ordering their execution. 

The interview which Turpin had with Maud Gouldman 
and Blanche Winberry produced a great effect upon him. 

He tried to Bhake off the feeling, but found the effort 
quite a vain one. 

He longed for night to come, and yet when darkneBB 
descended upon the earth, and the different objects in 
his cell were shrouded from his view, he felt no better 
off than before, and, with the same impatient restless- 
neBB, longed for day to oome again. 

But time lagged. 

The honra passed by slowly and wearisomely, and Diok 
Turpin, like Richard III., felt his stern impatience. 

Chide this tardy-gaited night, 

That, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 
So tediously away. 

But what a oontrast there waB between him and 
Adrian’s two accomplices, Noruian and Sare, 

Horrible thought to euch eouls as theirB’ — they knew 
they had but bo many hours to live. 

So many ? Say rather how few, for they were able 
to count them easily. 

To them the minntee flew by with lightning-like 
rapidity. 

The day was gone, and aB the last rays of daylight 
faded from the cell, they felt that they would only 
twioe more eee that spectacle. _ , 

Oh ! it was horrible to feel as they felt. The mind is 
unable to form a proper estimate of their sensations. 

Hour after hour slipped by so swiftly that thoy 
seemed like minntee. 

At that awful hour they repented, when it was too 
late, that they had heen weak enough to allow them- 
selves to be persuaded by the inducements and argu- 
ments which Adrian Winberry held out to them. 

How gladly would they have recalled the past. 

And so, in fruitless groanB and shrieks for mercy, 
which the stone walls of their oell heeded not, they 
passed away the night. 

They did not dare to sleep, for they dreaded the elap- 
sion of time during unconeciousneBS. Miserable though 
they were, they wished to live ae long as possible. 

And now let ns take a glance at Adrian Winberry. 

From the time of hie condemnation he had unvary- 
ingly preserved a dogged stoicism of manner. 

It had completely fixed the idea in the minds of all 
the officials by whom he was visited, that he had given 
himself up to despair. 

But snch was not the faot. 

From what the reader has casually seen of Adrian 
Winberry, he oan easily believe that he was not the kind 
of man to allow himBelf to be daunted by whatever 
obstacles might obstruct his path. 

Neither was be the kind of man to tamely submit to 
circumstances without making an effort to turn the 
current of them. 

From the very first moment of hie incarceration one 
word and one idea had been nnceaaingly uppermost in 
his mind, and before his mental vision. 

And that was escape. 

He had resolved to free himself from his confinement. 

Hitherto, however, he had not been able to make even 
an attempt. 

Now time pressed, and he felt that if he wae to escape 
at all it must be without further lose of time. 
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On this Friday night, then, to which we adverted, he 
determined that a trial should h« made. 

With an eagerness which equalled that of Dick Tur- 
pin. he waited and watched for the night to oome. 

The jailers made their aocustomed rounds, and found 
him in his usual pos’tio" — that is to say, crouohed up 
li.ce a wild beast. 

He vouchsafed not a word to them when they placed 
his food upon the floor of the oell, but only glared at 
them with his haggard eyes. 

But as soon as they closed the door his demeanour 
underwent a remarkable alteration. 

Springing to his feet, he seized upon the loaf of 
bread, and, ooarse and repulsive as the fare was, began 
to devonr it eagerly. 

He did this, not because he was particularly hungry, 
but because he did not know how long a time would 
elapse before he had the chance of tasting food again. 
And, moreover, he wished to endow himself with as 
much vigour as possible, so as to be the better able to 
r oseeute his escape. 

He did not cease till the whole of the loaf had dis- 
appeared. 

By this time night had fully come. 

The faint, roaring hum which had reached hiB cell, 
telling him of the busy world without, came no longer 
to hie ears. 

Nothing could be heard stirring within the prison. 

“ It is time,” he said, and as he spoke he rose to his 
feet and paoed the cell. 

It is probable at that moment he was elaborating 
some plan of escape which he had engendered in his 
scheming brain. 

At length he paused, and groped hie way upon his 
handB and feet towards the spot where the jailer had 
deposited the water. 

It was a large, strong, stone pitcher. 

Eaising this to his lipa, Adrian drank deeply of its 
contents, though the quality of the water was not of 
the purest kind. 

He drank again and again at frequent intervals, and 
then, turning the pitoher over, he allowed the remainder 
of tlie water to flow away. 

What was he about to do ? 

In what way was he to accomplish his escape ? 

We shall see. 

The reader must bear in mind we have not mentioned 
that Adrian Winberry was supplied with any tools. 

Nor was he. 

But, by noting his actions, we shall see what steps 
he took to remedy that deficiency. 

Having drank his fill, and having, as he imagined 
satisfied his thirst for a long time to come, he poured 
away the water. 

As soon as the pitcher was empty, he raised it in his 
hands as high above his head as he could. 

Then dashed it down with considerable force on to 
the floor of the dungeon. 

The crash aouuded with alarming loudness in the 
silenoe of the night. 

But no notioe appeared to have been taken of it. 

He listened, however, for several seconds, and then, 
hearing no sound indicative of an alarm having beeu 
given, or of the approaoh of anyone, he stooped down. 

The pitcher had been broken into several large frag- 
ments, which lay scattered about the floor of the oell. 

One by one, and with extraordinary patienoe, he col- 
lected them together. 

Then he felt them — for he had no light and could not 
see — and selected from among the rest one pieoe, which 
he oaloulated would best answer the use to which lie 
was about to put it 

This muoh done, ne rose to his feet and looked about 
for the little grated aperture through which light - waa 
admitted to his cell. 

He was easily able to fix his eyes upon this, Vcunso 
it was somewhat lighter than the rest of the walls. 

By thie simple means he was able to exactly and 
correctly ascertain hia precise whereabouts. 

' tV'ith a steady step, as though he had fully resolved 
upon what he was .bout to do, he turned to the left, 
and walked nntil hia further progress was stopped by 
the stone wall. 

It - fw not, however, as some would have thought, the 


stone wall leading into the passage before which he 
paused, but the one dividing his dungeon from the one 
next to it. 

Was it his intention to first make his way into that ? 

If so, for what purpose ? 

He had learned that his lawyer, Joaiah Skinner, was 
in the oell adjoining hia, and his resolve was to work 
hie way into that and obtain the oo-operation of his 
legal adviser, who, perhaps, would be provided with 
tools, which would make the task of escape lighter. 

But, if he had not, he considered he should still have 
the advantage which the e’sistanoe of Mr. Skinner 
would give him. 

There was another motive, too, which induced him 
to adopt this line of oonduct. 

The cell iu which he stood, and which had been chosen 
for hie reception, was doubtless one of the strongest in 
tiie prison, so that it would be a matter of great difficulty, 
if not impossibility, for him to make his way out of it. 

But with the cell in which the lawyer was confined 
the case might be different. 

The same precautions for strength might not have 
been taken. 

At any rate, if the cell was just the same, it could not 
be more difficult to escape from, and he would have the 
oertain advantage which assistance would give him. 

And so, for these reasons, instead of making his 
attack on the wall which divided hie cell from the pas- 
sage, he made it upon the one that separated hie from 
the one in which he believed Mr. Skinner was confined. 

As yet that worthy was only in custody on the charge 
of perjury which the judge had preferred against him, 
uud therefore no great strictness would be exercised 
towards him. 

Pausing, then, before thiB wall, Adrian Winberry 
carefully felt it with his hands. 

Ho passed them over the huge block of stone of which 
it was composed, until the ends of his fingers came in 
contact with the mortar which cemented them together. 

He ran his fingere along the crevice or indentation 
between two blocks of stone. 

Then, satisfied apparently with the result of his 
labours, he knelt down on the floor of the dungeon, and, 
with the piece of the stone pitcher he bad selected from 
the rest, began to pick out the mortar in small fragments. 

For this the piece of pitcher was admirably adapted, 
for it had a sharp point, which dug into the somewhat 
moist mortar easily and gradually removed it. 

But still the task of dislodging a huge piece of stone 
by such means would never have been undertaken save 
by a prisoner, and that prisoner animated by the hope 
that each tiny grain that lie picked out took him so 
much nearer to freedom. 

It was in this light that Adrian Winberry looked 
upon his superhuman tusk. 

ft was this thought which encouraged him to continue 
his exertions and endowed him with the requisite 
amount of patience. 

He put forth his whole energies, and it was really 
wonderful to see what a quantity of mortar he removed, 
and how eoon he had worked hie way all round the stone. 

And now, as he proceeded, he found the difficulty of 
what he was about increase. 

So much so that, looking back, and judging by what 
he bad to do, the first portion of hiB laborious work 
looked like insignificant child-play. 

The deeper he worked hia way into the interstices of 
the stones, the more trouble he had to introduce the 
pieoe of pitoher and dislodge the mortar. 

But he persevered, never allowing hia courage to 
abate for a moment — never suffering his mind to expe- 
rience the leaet sensation of depression, 

Presently a curse broke from hia lips. 

In using the piece of pitcher which had done him 
such good service rather roughly, it had broken in hie 
hand, leaving a portion sticking in the wall. 

This compelled him to pause, and when he did so he 
found how much hiB exertion had heated him. 

The perspiration poured off him in streams. 

With a hasty movement he brushed away the ctuatenmg 
drops from about his face, aud, having done eo, groned 
his way to where he had left the other fragments ot the 
pitcher, and began to search among them for another 
piece which would perform the duty he required of it- 
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At length he found two, and, in the anticipation of 
meeting with another accident, took them both and i*e» 
newod bia operations. 

The piece ot pitcher sticking in tho crevice was re- 

m Thne passed, and still Adrian was at his work— for 
two hours he never rested onoe, except for the purpose 
we have mentioned, but kept on untiringly. 

•At the expiration of that time, however, he paused, 
bnt only heeause his task was so far accomplished 

He had worked all round the four sides of one of the 
huge blocks of store, until the crevice lie had made was 
so deep that the piece of Ditcher was not long enough 
to reach the mortar. , . 

Surely new, he thougnt, he diould be able to loosen 
the stone in its setting somewhat, so he rose and, put- 
ting his finee.s as ?j.r as he could in the top crevice, ex- 
erted all bis strength and pressed downwards. 

To his great joy, the mass gave way beneath the 
pressure: slowly and gradually. 


But he stopped and placed the piece of pitcher in the 
under crevice, so that it Bhould uot sink so far that he 
should he unable to raise it again. 

This precaution was one very necessary to take. 

In this way, then, and with inoredibie patience, ne 
worked the block of stone up and down— backwards and 
forwards — until he had loosened it in a surprising 
degree. , . 

The services of the pitcher were then again called into 
requisition, and, taking the strongest fragment he could 
find, he used it like a lever, and, byjslow degrees, worked 
the stone out into his cell. 

This was a very tedious operatiou, but, when the Btone 
projected about half an inch, he seized it with his fintyprs, 
and strove to pull it towards him. 

He broke his nails and bruised his fingers m cue at- 
tempt, but he did not care for such minor inconveniences 
as these, and, at last, to his inexpressible gratifies.' 
i tion the block of stoue lay upon the floor of the dOv- 
I geon. 
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CHAPTER CCCXIX, 

ADRIAN WINBERRY MAKES A FATAL ERROR, AND DICK 
TCTRFIN FRUSTRATES HIS ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE, 

To Adrian Winberry this seemed a good deal done to- 
wards the accomplishment of his purpose, and he felt in- 
Bpired with hope accordingly ; but anyone b-sirng at it 
as a partial escape from the prison at Newgate, and tak- 
ing into aooount what would have to be done before free- 
dom was attained, would be apt to oonsider the dis- 
placing of that stone ae a Very trifling thing indeed. 

But flushed with the suooess whioh had hitherto 
attended upon him, the prisoner, without allowing him- 
self more than a moment’s rest, returned to hie work 
with nndiminished vigour. 

It was now that he felt how weloome a draught of the 
water he had thrown away would have been to have 
cooled his parched lips and burning throat ; but he oon- 
soled himself with the thought that ere long he should 
stand within the dungeon ooonpied by the raBoally at- 
torney, where, beyond doubt, he would be able to sinks 
his thirst with abundance of water — for, he argued, Mr. 
Skinner would have had no motive to ponr bis away. 

A large square aperture was now presented in the wall 
where the stone had been taken sway, and thrueting his 
head and shoulders into this, Adrian, by the aid of his 
sense of touoh, oommenoed a careful exploration of it. 

Theflakesof mortar orumbled away benea th hie Angers, 
until he could again feel the orevioe round another stone. 

Undaunted by the awkward position he would have to 
assume in order to set to work again. Adrian took up 
the pieoe of pitcher, and resolutely picked away at the 
mortar. 

He had the satisfaction of finding that he made very 
rapid progress, for in the middle of the wall where he 
was n W at work the mortar was quite moist, and con- 
eequently easily removed. 

Still it was a weary time, and his arms aohed insuffer- 
ably before he was able to work that stone up and down 
as he did the other. 

But at last that time came, and, feverishly impatient, 
he loosened it in its setting. 

Then the next thing was to remove the stone. 

He did not attempt to draw it towards him this time. 
On the oontrary, ae he judged that etone was all that 
divided him from the contiguous dungeon, the easiest 
and beet method by far would be to pueh it from him. 

And accordingly he applied the pressure in that 
direotion. 

At first without resnlt, but presently he felt it gradu- 
ally slipping before him. 

Enoonraged, he pushed harder and harder, until, with 
an ominouB orash, the huge stone fell into the next 
dungeon. 

To writhe through the aperture was, to Adrian Win- 
berry, the work of a moment, but when he did so and 
regained hie feet, he met with a surprise that he waR 
little prepared for, and he uttered a ahout either of 
anger or of fear. 

The next moment he felt himself tightly olntched 
round the throat by some one 
But in order to make things quite dear, we will just 
for a moment revert to the doings-of Dick Turpin upon 
that eventful night. 

After all his longings for the time to pass away, the 
night had come, but without bringing any relief to his 
vexed spirit. 

He paced up and down the narrow limits of his cell 
with an impatient tread, till, tiring of the exercise, he 
flung himself upon the rude couoh whioh did duty for a 
bed. 

But though he thus sought for repose, sleep did not 
come to him — indeed, he never remembered being so 
very wide awake as he then was. 

The silenoe and the darkness at last, however, had 
the desired effect upon him, and towards the time when 
Adrian Winberry commenced his operations, Diok fell 
into a restless and uneasy elumber. 

In this state lie continued for a long while, until, in 
fact, Adrian had dislodged his firRt stone. 

Just then Turpin sat "p on the bed and strove to 
look about him. 

but he could see nothing save the darkness and the light 
nquare patch in the wall where the W.sdow was iltuatsd, 


Hs had awoke with some faint, peculiar sound in hi* 
ears, hut what it was he was at a loss to think. 

Now, however, all was profoundly still 

Under the impression that hiB fancy had .aisled him, 
snd that his awakenment was dne to an awkward posi- 
tion, or some suoh trivial oircumatanoe, he proceeded to 
lie down again. 

But almost immediately he heard a faint scratching 
sound. 

Had it not been for the ivtenae silence which pre- 
vailed within the cell, it would have been inaudible. 

Diok heard it, however, and he lay quite still and lis- 
tened with the utmost intentness. 

Convinoed that his imagination was playing him no 
trick, he gradually and quietly roBe. 

Then slipping off the bed, he stood upon his feet on 
the floor of the cell, and turned himBelf round until he 
was quite sure hie face was turned in the direction from 
whioh the noiee proceeded. 

This mnoh done, he orept stealthily forward, until his 
further progress waB arrested by the vail. 

The eoratohing was on the other side of it, for a cer- 
tain ty. 

Now this was a sound which Diok could not altogether 
make ont the oanee of. 

The sound eeemed to oome from what he had been 
told was Adrian Winberry’s cell, but that that indivi- 
dual should be working his way into his cell he con- 
oeived was too abenrd a supposition to be indulged in 
for a moment. And yet, ae the reader is aware, such 
was actually the case. 

But then Adrian Winberry was labouring under a 
mistake, 

He had the idea implanted in his mind that he was 
working his way into the company of his associate. 

But he was in some way wrong in hie information an 
to the side of the cell upon whioh Mr. Skinner’s abode 
was Bituated. 

And instead of getting nearer to hie friend, or pro- 
gressing in his escape, he waB in reality labouring so 
hard to get into the presenoe of one who had by hie 
actions proved himself to be hie greatest enemy, and if 
it had not been for whom he would, in all probability, 
have completely succeeded in his nefarious undertakings. 

Diok Turpin, as we say, could soarcely bring himself to 
believe that the sounds he heard were produced by Adrian 
W inberry, because he was at a loss to think what motive 
he could have for making bis way into his presenoe. 

It seemed altogether preposterous, and yet ho could 
not help the idea occurring again and again to him, be- 
cause he could not think what elee it oould be. 

Puzzled and perplexed. Diok made his way to the 
chair, and sat down upon it. 

“I suppose,” he said, “ I oan do nothing better than 
await the progress of events. It’s a very extraordinary 
circumstance — very, indeed. I can’t think it’s Adrian 
Winberry. Perhaps it is some friend of mine, who thinks 
by getting into my cell to enable me to make my escape. 
I shall be sorry if suoh proves to be the oese because, ae 
I have given my promise, I could not avail myself of 
Ins servioeB, and, upon the discovery being made, my 
position would become worse instead of better.” 

This was unquestionably true, because the authorities 
would be put more upon their guard, and their prisoner 
wuuld bo hemmed in with so many precautions that 
ultimate escape would be a very doubtful affair indeed. 

And for this reason Turpin hoped that it was no friend 
of his who was at work with the intention of effecting 
his escape. 

Impatiently Dick v.Bted to see wnat was going to 
happen next. . 

As he sat thns waiting, he beoame conscious that the 
cell waB gradually growing lighter. 

He could distinguish the walls — his own limbs and 
the rude table upon which his meals were served. 

At first he was inclined to attribute thiB increased 
vision to the expansion of the pupils of the eyes, for he 
had more than onoenotioed now, after a Rhort s tay in a 
place that had at first aeemad utterly dark, he had been 
gradually able to define objoots. 

But the lightness kept increasing, and that to such 
an extent that he was unable any longer to attribute it 
to the cause whioh we have named 

Raising hie head be locked towards thesraMaa-P^*-'^'*' 
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of the call, through whioh » small glimpse of tbe sky 
could be obtained. 

Then the myetery of the auoeeeion of light was dissi- 
pated at onoe. ^ 

A number o't small, white, fleeoy olouds were flitting 
rapidly across. 

Diok Torpin had not been oat upon so many noatur- 
ual exourciona as he had without noting with a particu- 
lar eye the various aspects of the ever-varying sky. 

By the mere look, then, of these flee cy olouds, he waa 
able to tell with certainty that the moon was cot far 
distant, and that it was her silvery rays which gave 
them the appearance that they wore. 

This would account for hie being able to see about 
him so well as he did. 

And he wae destined to see even more distinctly, for 
the edge of the moon now appeared at one side of the 
grating. 

At first it waa but a mere silver thread, but as the 
moon oontinued her rapid motion towards the west, it 
increased in size, until the whole of the full rouud face 
of the orb of night whs visible. 

When this was the case, the interior of Dick Turpin’s 
cell was ;iven more brilliantly lighted up than it was 
during the greatest part of the day, and every object 
could be Been with remarkable distinctness, though, as 
is always the case with moonlight, sharp black shadows 
were thrown. 

It was just when the moon had thns attained her full 
power, snp the oell was so well illuminated, that the 
scratching sound beoame louder and louder, uutil it sud- 
denly ceased. 

It was succ eeded by a oraaking, cracking noise, and this 
was caused by Adrian’s efforts to move the stone up and 
down, and so loosen the mortar where he oould not reach 
to pick it away with his rude yet effeotual implement. 

It so happened that the rays of the moon, coming as 
they did in rather a slanting direction into the oell, fell 
with full foroe and distinctness upon the very wail on 
the other Bide of whioh Adrian was at work. 

Such being tbe oase, it was au easy enough matter for 
Diok, who waa guided by the sound, to fix his eyes upon 
the identioal stone whioh was being displaoed. 

He saw it rise and fall, and more to the right side 
and then to the left, with a slightly peroeptible motion. 

Then that ceased, and the stone began to gradually 
and gradually oome out of its setting, until it pro- 
jected from the wall. 

Diok Turpin knew that the jailers had told him that 
wall was all whioh divided him from Adrian Winberry, 
and yet he fanoied he must have made some niataae, 
and that he was situated on the other side of the oell. 

He waa puzzled to find a motive for Adrian working 
a way into his oell. 

What possible objeot could it serve ? 

He had fancied he would make an attempt to escape, 
from the daring with whioh he had attempted to carry 
out his other sohemes, and had expressed his opinion to 
that effect upon more than one occasion when oon versing 
with his jailers ; but then, he thought, the last plaoe 
Adrian would think of attaoking would be that wall, 
upon whioh, however, it was plain an attack was most 
unquestionably being made. 

For, behold, the pieoe of stone projects further and 
further into the cell as the pressure from behind is 
steadily applied to it. 

Ere loug the mystery of this nooturnal worker would 
be revealed. 

So, with straining eyes, Diok watched the moving 
•tone, npon whioh the moon’s rays fell with suoh bright- 
ness that he could ese every grain in it. 

Tbe stone grated and creaked as it came forward little 
by little, until at length, as we have desoribeti, it fell 
with a crash upon the floor of Turpin’s oell, into whioh, 
of oourse, Adrian was immediately able to see. 

The ory whioh had come from his lips was caused by 
bis first view of Dick’s oounlenance. 

He recognised him instantly, for Dick’s faoe was fully 
turned towards the moonbeams. '' 

On his side Diok Tnrpir was not slow to reoognise the 
countenance of Adrian Winberry, whioh was suoh a 
peculiar one, and so firmly imprinted upon his metm&tv, 
Chat it Was imnns-ible for him to mistake it. ' 

In an instant Disk sompreheuded, by theory and the 




look of taxation and rage whioh overspread Adrian’s 
features, what had oeourred. 

Adrian had forced his way in there by mistake. 

When his eyes rested upon hie sinister-looking face 
projecting from the hole in the wall, and clearly defined 
by the light, Diok sprang to his feet, and almost imme- 
diately recovering from his surprise, olutched Adrian 
tightly round the throat, and with main force strove to 
drag him into the oell. 

But he did this easily, for Adrian Winherry, so far 
from doing anything to impede his progress, aotually 
assisted it. 

As soon, however, ashe felt hisfeet upon thefirm floor 
of the dungeon, he made a sudden Btand, and with an ex- 
ertion of strength whioh we should never have given him 
credit for possessing, he released himself from Turpin’s 
grasp, and followed up this advantage by fixing bis bony 
fingers in his throat with a vioe-like grip. 

Diok felt the power of the compression, and knew that 
unless he suooeeded in releasing himself from his adver- 
sary’s grasp at once, he would soon be put out of the 
power of doing so. 

A furious struggle now ensued. 

Adrian Winberry was ohoked with rage and endowed 
with thrice his ordinary strength. 

Tiie thought that he had had all his careful work for 
nothing maddened him, but he resolved if his esoape was 
frustrated, he would not be baulked out of his revenge. 

He saw before him — he held in his grip— the man who 
had proved himself to be his most dangerous enemy, and 
to whom might be entirely attributed his disoovery, 
condemnation, and imprisonment. 

Nerved, then, with bate, he struggled furiously with 
Dick. 

But our hero soon reoovered his coolness. 

By a skilful mnntsuvre he extricated himself from 
his grasp. 

Then throwing the whole weight of his body into enc 
blow, he bore his antagonist to the earth. 

Here the struggle was renewed. 

But Diok was uppermost. 

And now the most uneqivooal signs were given that 
the prison authorities had been aroused by tbe tumult. 


CHAPTER CCCXX. 

ADRIAN WINBERRY IS ACCOMMODATED WITH A SET 

OF JEWELLERY, AND FORTHWITH REMOVED TO 

STRONGER QUARTERS. 

Lights gleamed -long the oorridor, and there wae the 
trampling of many feet without. 

The alarm had been given, and the various officials 
whose duty it was to watoh during the night were has- 
tening to the soene of tumult. 

Diok heard them coming with no little satisfaction, 
for Adrian Winberry, in his present furious state of 
mind, was anything but a comfortable opponent, and he 
would not oare bow soon he got rid of him. 

Accordingly, hearing the turnkeys approaoh, he raised 
his voice, and sailed aloud to them. 

He wae heard, and direotly afterwards a key was thrust 
into the oell door, which was unlocked and thrown open. 

An aatonished-lookiug group appeared upon the thres- 
hold. 

What was their surprise to see two persons on the 
floor of the oell, struggling furiously with eaoh other. 

Those turnkeys were, however, rather accustomed to 
sudden surprises, and they soon recovered from this one. 

Several of them, darting forward, seized bold of both 
the combatants, and forcibly separated them. 

It was then they received another shock, for, to their 
unbounded astonishment, they found one of the oom- 
bafants was Adrian Winberry. 

Having made this dUoovery, they did not require to 
be told how lie had gained admission there. 

One g'anoe at the breaoh in the atone wall was enougu 
to tell them that. 

“ Run for the governor,” said one, “and bring him 
here at onoe.” 

A turnkey immediately set off upon this errand. 

While bn was gone, those who remained divided them) 
selves into two groups. 
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On ft held DLk Turpin tightly in their grasp, in order 
that ha should not make any sudden attempt at escape, 
or rush at his foe. 

The other kept hold of Adrian Winberry for pre- 
cisely the same reason. 

But the courage and strength which had hitherto 
sustained that bold bad man, seemed at this juncture 
to utterly abandon him. 

He had received rather rough usage during his 
struggle with Dick, and lie showed upon his person 
several marks of it. 

Ilia head was now bowed down upon his breast, and 
he looked utterly dejected. 

And who can wonder at it r 

He had had the chance of escape, he had used what 
might fairly be deemed superhuman exertions, but, 
owing to one fatal error, lie had lost all, for now their 
suspicions were aroused, ho would be effectually de- 
barred of all further chances of accomplishing his aim. 

He must resign himself to that death which he so 
well deserved. 

Not many minutes el ipsed before the turnkey who 
had been dispatched to fetch the governor returned, 
bringing that individual with him. 

Mr. Cawthorn prided himself upon his personal 
promptness on all matters connected with the prison. 

As he came along the turnkey had communicated to 
him an outli \c of the facts which had occurred, so that 
the governor did not display that astonishment which 
he would have done if he had eutered the coll wholly 
unprepared. 

He set -bout questioning the turnkeys first, who de- 
posed to having heard shouts and cries, and the scuffling 
noise wl .ch a struggle produces, and, finding the noises 
to proceed from that cell, i.iey entered it, when they found 
Hick Turpin on the floor of the cell with Adrian Wiuberry 
beneath him, and that, upon turning to look how he 
came there, tl»*»y had seen the hole in the dungeon wall. 

The governor w. hed up to this and examined it him- 
self with great care and attention. 

Then, turning to Turpiu, he asked him for an account 
of what had taken nlaoe. 

Hick complied with hia demand, and, as he had no 
reason for keeping >?^ck any circunstance connected 
with the affair, hctvddall — how he had been awoke from 
sleep by some slight noise — how that noise had been re- 
peated — and how lie watched the wall from which it ap- 
peared to come, until the stone was foroed out of its 
setting, and Adriau Wiuberry’s face appeared at the aper- 
ture, when, coming to the oonclusk n that he was in the 
aot of endeavouring to effect an escape, he had clutched 
him by the throat until the turnkeys arrived and spared 
him the necessity of doing so any longer. 

To this narrative Mr. Cawthorn listened with the 
most profound attention, and, upon looking round again, 
he could see so many things corroborative of it that he 
oould not withhold his belief. 

He ordered a set of heavy fetters to be brought into 
the cell, and for the smith to be called up. 

While his men were absent upon this errand, Mr. 
Cawthorn occupied himself with an examination of the 
hole in the wall through whioh the prisoner had made 
his way. 

For this purpose he took a lantern from one of the 
turnkeys, and disappeared through the aperture into the 
adjoining oell. 

In the meantime, the other jailers, who had received 
no orders to the contrary, kept a firm hold upon Adrian 
and Dick. r 

Upon crawling through the opening, Mr. Cawthorn 
*aw the corresponding stone lying in the next oell, with 
a heap of mortar near it. 

i f fcil ] waa at a loss to think how it had been dis- 
lodged. 


He saw the fragments of the broken pitcher, but tli 
tncught never onoe occurred to him that they had bee 
used for the purpose, or that, indeed, they oould be c 
any possible service. 

But there were the atones, sure enough, and by th 
appearance they presented it was quite evideut Mia 
•hey . been freshly removed. 

"? S tl,a extent of the governor's discoveries i 
tv ‘^i- n’ a w 8 > 0, pr ° bab, y as It was the nearest TO a; 
«t -raffled book through the hr/1® into Xurri: ' 


At this moment the smith arrived, carrying a email 
portable auvil, some rivets, and a hammer. 

There was a sleepy look about his eyes, and every now 
and then he yawned in such a manner that his jaw-bone 
was in imminent danger of dislocation. 

Behind him came a couple of turnkeys, who dragged 
after them a Bet of fetters. 

The passage of the iron links over the floor of the 
corridor made a hideouB noise. 

In answer to the question which the smith propounded, 
as to whioh of the prisoners he was to oblige with a set 
of jewellery, Adrian Winberry was pointed out, SO he at 
once turned his attention towards him. 

But his task was easy enough. 

The prisoner was quite passive in his hands, and 
suffered himself to be loaded with the ohains without 
the least resistance. 

The task of riveting them on did not occupy muoh 
time, tmd then Adrian was quite helpleSB, and in a much 
worse position, so far as effecting his escape went, than 
ho was before, because now, as a preliminary Btep, he 
would have to divest himself of the heavy maBs if iron. 

As soon as all this was done, Mr. Cawthorn direoted 
Adrian to be removed, specifying the dungeon to which 
.he was to be taken. 

It was in a part of the prison even then rarely used 
for the incarceration of prisoners. 

At the present clay it haB wholly disappeared, and 
scarce even the tradition of its existence remains in the 
memory of the officials, 

It was entirely underground, and its position may b* 
indior.tcd by c.~,ying it was under what is now the 
western portion of Newgatc-market, 

This was a remnant of the old prison, built some time 
iu the eleventh or twelfth century. 

The dungeons iu this part were, of course, almost 
always in a state of utter darkness. 

Koisome exhalations end disgusting reptiles, ever the 
accompaniments of such places, were there in plenty, 
rnukiug it a most disagreeable part to sojourn in. 

But to make an escape from that part of Newgate was 
justly held to be impossible, from the fact of it being 
underground, and from every precaution having been 
taken to prevent any prisoner confined there from 
making hiB way through the surface. 

Mr. Cawthorn did not accompany the turnkeys who 
led Adrian Wiuberry, heavily laden a9 he was, to this 
cell, but determined to visit him after he was properly in- 
stalled there. As soon as he had departed, he made a sign 
to those who held Turpin in their grasp to release him. 

They obeyed. 

Mr. Cawthorn was not and oould not be blind to the 
value of the service which Diok had rendered him by in- 
terfering and putting a stop to what, judging by what 
had been done, looked like Adrian’s successful attempt 
to esoape from Newgate. 

But it was not exaotly the thing for the governor of a 
prison to be on good terms with one of the prisoners, 
no matter what services might have been rendered. 

And yet Mr. Cawthorn did not like to go without 
saying something, 

" How was it,” ho asked, 11 that you interfered in this 
matter ? Why did you not join your services to his and 
endeavour to effect au escape between y ou P” 

*• For a very simple reason.” 

“ What is it ?” 

" In the first place, I have pledged my word not to 
make any effort to escape ; and in the second, I have 
such a horror and detestation of Adrian Winberry and 
his crimes that I oould not put myself under an obliga- 
tiou to him, or aot in concert with him iu any way.” 

“ I see. And so you grappled with him, and held 
him tightly until aBsistauoe arrived?” 

“Just so.” 

“ Well, Turpiu, I may us well confess the fact as not, 
but by acting in the manner you have to-night, you 
have rendered me a very great servioe, and I am not the 
sort of man to forget it.” 

Dick bowed. 

‘ By what I can see,” he contiuu d, “he seemed 
to have every prospect of finishing what he 
has so successfully began, and 1 need sot 
Couoeal from yon the fact that, if up one so 

;sr ■: -.!!? ebhorred as ho l» M sheresceeo 
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in making iiii mo»p», i auomu iu ail probability hare 
forfaited my situation " 

“ If what I have done is any good to you,” replied 
Diok, “ yov are heartily weloome to it, but noth ug was 
done with that intention, epeukiug candidly." 

The govenor smiled. 

“Well— well,” he eaia, "I daresay you don't look 
upon me with very friendly eyes, but I can t help that, 
yon know. But you might be in prison under a worse 
governor, I can tell you that.” 

“ I have no fault to find with you,” said Diok, ” and 
as I said before, if what I have done is of any benefit to 
yon, I am glad, and you are heartily weloome.” 

“ Very good — very good. But there is one thing 
whioh pusdes me.” 

" Wuat is it ?” 

“ Why did Adrian work hie way to your cell, instead 
of out iuto the passage ?” 

“There I confess you pnszle me.” 

“Do If” 

“Von do, indeed.” 

“ Hava you no idea f ” 

“ I could scarcely say no to that, and speak truthfully .’ ’ 

" Then yon have some idea f” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What is the opiuion you have formed ? for if you 
will believe me, I am quite at fault in the matter.” 

“ I raay be wrong, but still this is the view I take. 19 
not Adrian Winberry's lawyer, Mr. Skinner, oonfined in 
one of these aella P” 

“Toe ” 

“ In the one whioh adjoins that ?” 

Diok pointed, ae he asked this question, to the cell 
whioh had up to such a little while ago been tenanted 
by Adrian 

“ Yes ” 

“In fact,” said Dick, “ as Adrian stood in his cell, 
say dungeon was on one side of him, and Mr. Skinner’s 
on the other.” 

“ Preoisely. He was placed between you both." 

“That is what I thought.” 

Bat what of that P” 

“ Adriai would perhaps learn in some way the oonti- 
guity of his raaoally aeeomplioe, and think that he 
should have a better ohanoe of success if he broke into 
the lawyer’ s oell, and obtained his assistance.' 1 

“ I see And so you think that Adrian made a mis- 
take somehow, and took your oell for Mr. Skinner’s.” 

“ Just so.” 

“ And did not find out his mistake until you had him 
by the throat P” 

“Ye*.” 

“Well, it may be as you say. At any rate, I oannot 
help expressing my obligations to you. T shall have to 
find yon fresh quartern of course, but I suppose you 
will not object to that.” 

“ Not if I am no worse lodged than lam at present.” 

“ I will see to that.” 

“Would you allow me to make a suggestion P” 

“ Certainly, what is it ?” 

“ It is that you should visit your other three prisoners, 
Norman, Sara, and Skinner.” 

“I had intended to do so.” 

“ I rise yon understand your duties better than I can 
tell them you." 

The governor bowed, and felt pleased at this oompli- 
msnt. 

"Come this way," he said. “Yon shall have the 
next cell along the passage.” 

Diok Turpin was led out of the dungeon by the jailers. 

He could not leave it without some regret, because it 
was there where he had been hououred with a visit from 
the idol of bis heart, Maud Gouldmau. 

He oould fancy just where she stood, and stand upon 
the Barne spot himself, but now he was going to be 
deprived of even tnat slight pleasure. 

Regretfully, then, Diok cast his eyes around the oell, 
and took a farewell glanae at it. 

The next moment he stood in the passage and 
direotly afterwards was installed in the next cell, and 
whioh was in every respect similar to the one which he 
had jnst left 

Mr. Oawthorn aoten upon Disk’* suggestion, and 
ttw a of tv# p»(son. 


But he found his prisoners all safe. 

Last of all he repaired to Adrian’s dungeon, and had 
him carefully searohed, bat he was unable to find upon 
his person any instrument which would have assisted 
him to remove the two large atones. 

He quite overlooked the pieces of platter. 


CHAPTER COCXXI. 

OLE idATTHEW GAINS A COMPLETE VICTORY OVER 
MR. WRIGGLES. 

The effeot of the blow which Sixteen-String Jack struck 
the officer who was struggling with Claude Duval in 
tlie little bit of a yard belonging to the ” White Horse ” 
Inn, was instantaneous. 

It was delivered with great precision. 

His fist went with full foroe against the officer’s ear. 

He dropped down like a shot. 

They had nothing further to fear from him for some 
time at least. 

He was quite incapable of speech and motion. 

But the three highwaymen were fully oouscious that 
an alarm had been given — that, indeed, the souude of 
the little conflict they had had must have reached the 
ears of the police-officers in the private bar-parlour. 

It, therefore, beoame incumbent upon them to make 
up their minds quickly as to what waB the best thing 
to be done, and to lose no time in carrying their designs 
into effect. 

The reader may be sure they did not forget that old 
Matthew had made particular mention of a door which 
he informed them would take them out into White 
Horse-yard. 

They glanced hastily round in search of it, and, as 
soon as it met their view, they made a dash iu that 
direction. 

Not a word was said, bat the action was simultaneous. 

This door was situated in a high brick wall 

It was looked, but the key was Btiaking in the lock, 
so, without loss .of time, they turned it round and flung 
the doer open. 

It was at this moment that old Matthew made his 
appearance in the manner detailed at the close of a pre- 
ceding chapter. 

The offioers had not arrived. 

Our friends were in the act of rushing through the 
door, when the voice of old Matthew restrained them. 

They halted aud looked round. 

They saw his face pale with anxiety. 

“ Quiok — quiok," he said. “ Quick, for your lives, 
and for my oredit. Leave the door wide open just as it 
is, aud onme to me. Quiok— quiok ; all will yet be well.” 

Our three friends had unbounded faith in old Mat- 
thew’s ability and willingness to aid them, so, without 
an instant’s hesitation— without, indeed, reflecting upon 
the matter, they obeyed his commands to the very letter 

They hastened to where he stood, whiah was just in- 
side the recess which had hitherto found them suoh a 
secure hiding-place. 

He dragged them hack into it again and closed the 
door — whioh from the yard could not be distinguished 
from the rest of the wall— just in time. 

Before he had time to slip the little bolt whioh secured 
it into its sookets, the officers, with eriea of rage, rushed 
into the vard, 

But Matthew, unflurried by this oiroumstanae, pro- 
perly fastened the door, aud then said to our friends — 

“ Remain where you are, aud do not offer to stir for 
your lives. I have nob time to explain what I am going 
to do, but you will know presently, Have faith in me 
and all will be well.” 

Then, wheeling his arm-ahair until it occupied just 
the same position as it did when the offioers left him, 
he sank down again into it in precisely the same atti- 
tude as before. 

Old Matthew did not wait to hear any reply to this 
speech, bat hastily made his way into tlie parlour again, 
and with all speed possible closed the cunningly con- 
trived secret door. 

The reader, doubtless, oomprehend3 the uK.ive for 
his conduct, and gnecrea at the mei" i by which be 
meant to bnffii Mr. Wriggles and t,*> • »«rs, 
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Ha oaloulated that upon making their way into the 
yard and oatohing sight, first of their prostrate comrade 
and then of the open door, they would fall into the mis- 
take of supposing that they had made their eaoape 
through it, and rush off in oousequenoo. 

Then, in the event of any of them returning to .the 
parlour they would find him composedly seated \ust 
where he had been left. 1 

Old Matthew’s oaloulations were ounningly made, 
and the sequel proved that they were in every respect 
correct. 

The officers, and Mr. Wriggles included, fell blindly 
into the trap which he had laid for them. 

We will relate what took place. 

Mr. Wriggles, upon hearing the shout which the 
officer in the yard uttered, knew in a moment that his 
prey had been seen. 

But, ere he could move, so quiok were Claude Duval’s 
motions, he heard a straggle, whioh ceased as suddenly 
as it had begun. 

Uttering a shout to his meu, he dashed out of the 
parlour into the bar, and out of the bar into the passage 
beyond it, with the intention of making his way into 
the yard from which the ory had oome. 

But the “ White Horse ” Inn was built in rather an in- 
tricate mannei, and for a stranger, it was no easy mat- 
ter for him to find his way from one part of it to another. 

Excited as Mr. Wriggles was, it is eoaroely to be 
wondered if he did what any one in his oool blood would 
be likely to have done— namely, missed his way to the 
yard. 

But altogether he did not lose a oouple of minutes, 
but, when important events are taking place, a couple 
of minutes is a long time. 

It is long enough to decido the fate of a kingdom. 

Bnt Mr. Wriggles discovered his error, and made 
another, and this time more successful, effort to reach 
the yard. 

As old Matthew had fully antioipated, the first thing 
which met his gaze and the gaze of his men. was the 
polioe-offloer lying at full length in the yard, just as he 
had beei. struck down by Sixteen-String Jaok. 

Beyond a cursory glaoe, however, Mr. Wriggles paid 
no attention to this prostrate officer. 

Other and more important objects occupied him. 

He gave a hasty glance round the yard. 

No one was visible. 

There were no traces of any one. 

The door whioh old Matthew had closed, and whioh 
was all that separated our friends from their foes, was 
perfectly invisible, and all of a piece with the wall in 
whiah it was plaoed. 

Perhaps a very olose examination might have deteoted 
it, but Mr. Wriggles just thou waB not likely to bestow 
a close examination upon anything. 

He saw the door leading into White Horse-yard. 

He could not have helped doing so. 

There was no concealment about that. 

It was flung wile open upon its hinges, as far as ever 
it would go. , 

Now the idea which immediately seized upon Mr. 
Wriggles, as well as those who were with him, was one 
whioh would have seized upon anybody. 

It was that the highwaymen had got ont into the 
yard, struck down the officer, and then rushed through 
the gate. 

He could scarcely arrive at any other supposition. 

Accordingly, with a loaded pistol in one hand and 
bis drawn sword iu the other, he rushed ont into White 
Horse-yard. 

He then had the ohoioe of turning either to the right 
or the left in the alley. 

The first wonld have taken him to the slums of CJp.re- 
market and Lincoln' s-inn Fields. 

The other to the classic region of Drury-lane 

There was nothing to guide them either way, so he 
shouted out an hasty order for his troop to divide itself 
into two portions, one to take one route, and one the 
other. 

He ohose himself to go in the direction of Clare- 
market because he thought that wonld be the most 
likely.. 

In Stanhope-street, however, he found one of the men 
who had been set to keep watch, 


Breathless and exhausted, Mr. Wriggles stopped be- 
fore him, ana asked whether he had see”, anything of 
the three higlwaymen 

The man replied in the negative, and averred that 
they were the only persons who had emerged from 
White Horse-yard while he had been standing there, 
beoause he had fixed his eyee upon it, and never moved 
them off onoe. 

Thie was oonolusive, and Mr. Wriggles was driven to 
ths oonvioviou that the highwaymen must have turned 
up towards Drury-lane 

Aooordingly, without losing a moment, he made his 
way in that direotion. 

But, just as he was entering the alley, he met the 
other half of his men returning. 

Upon asking them the reason, they said that they had 
come to the oonclueion that the highwaymer had gone 
Linooln’s-inn Fields way, beoause the man on guard at 
the Drury-lane end of White Horse-yard had most 
solemnly declared the three highwaymen had not passed 
him. 

Mr. Wriggles glared like a hyena in the faoe of tb/s 
man who made this communication. 

Then he uttered a dismal howl, and turned round two 
or three times upon his heels. 

But that prooess did not seem to have muoh effeat iu 
olearing Lis brains. 

Somehow or other the couviotlon crept over him that 
he had been “ sold.” 

But how it occurred he oould not for the life of him 
make out. 

In such a state of rage and anger that he soaroely 
knew what he was about, he knocked his hat firmly on 
his head and ran back to the inu yard. 

His men followed at his heels in a disorderly throng. 

Arrived here, Mr. Wriggles looked onoe more about 
him. 

Bnt there was nothing more to «ee 

The offioer, however, who had been knocked down, 
began by thie time to evince symptoms of returning 
animation. 

He wae raised to bis feet. 

"Bring him in,” shouted Wriggles. “Follow me. 
Bring him in, I say.” 

Thus speaking, the irate polioe-offioer made his way 
baok into the inn. 

Upon entering the private parlour, heeaw old Mat- 
thew, the landlord, seated in hie chair just where he 
had left him. 

He never once thought he had moved. 

“ Haven’t you found them ?” asked old Matthew, 
quietly. 

The question seemed to exasperate the discomfited 
polioe-officer to the utmost degree. 

He oaught hold of his hat, and uttering a volley of 
curses, dashed it on the ground. 

His wig followed, the only difference being that this 
was dashed down with even greater vehemenoe than the 
hat. 

Then, in the extremity of his rage, he executed a kind 
of war-dance upon them, all the while pouring ont curses 
with great volubility, until at length he was compelled 
to stop from sheer want of breath. 

In the meantime the officer was led in, and sat down 
upon a chair. 

One of hie comrades took French leave with the brandy, 
and, pouring some from a bottle on the table, foroed 
it down his throat. 

The man gasped and ooughed and began to show 
signs of rapid reoovery from his state of insensibility. 

Old Matthew grew uneasy again. 

He did not know how muoh this man might have sesn, 
or how muoh he was in a position to tell. 

Most fervently did he wish that Sixteen-String Jaok 
had hit him a little harder. 

But he would have to abide by the course of events, 
he oould do no more just then but float like a straw 
upon the current. 

The man was revived. 

Then questioned. 

At first his answer- were rather confused, for his 
mind was not in a very luoid state. 

All that -*oulii be elicited from the fellow, however, 
' -*a» this 
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Ha had seen tha three highwaymen euddenly make 
♦heir app«,uance in the yard. ' 

Than one grappled with him, and while they wore 
straggling another oame np and knooked him down. 

After that he reoollected nothing, except that he had 
a remembrance of seeing three shadowy figures rush 
»cro83 the yard and open the gate. 

* Old Matthew drew a long breath. 

He was safe. 

Mr. Wriggles rubbed hie bald pate with a puzzled air. 

As yet he bad eluoidated nothing, or at all events, 
nothing but what had tended to oonfirm hie own pre- 
vious ideas on the subjeot. 

He tamed to old Matthew. 

“ You have had a narrow squeak this time, old fellow,’' 
he said. “The men I wanted were here, that’s dear 
enough, although you so stoutly denied it, and they 
appear to have got away, but how I can’t exaotly make 
out. I shall soon hear tidings of them, never fear.” 

"Mr. Wriggles.” 

" What?” 

“1 wish you would leave me in peace.” 

“ I daresay.” 

“ Why do yon persecute me like you do ?” 

“ Ha ! ?ia !” 

" You have never found anything in my house.” 

“ Through your cleverness.” 

“ And never will.” 

" I hope so.” 

11 Yon won’t. As for these three highwaymen, if they 
did some in it was without my knowledge or contri- 
vance, and if they hid themselves anywhere about the 
premises they appear to have got off and without my 
knowledge or oontrivaooe, too, for have I not been 
seated here all the time ?” 

Mr. Wriggles oould not deny the latter part of old 
Matthew’s speeoh, bnt he considered the commence- 
ment of it was open to very grave donbt indeed. 

However, he did not say a word abont that, but 
merely remurked — 

"I suppose I must give up the game this time, but 
mark me, my friend, I shall keep a very sharp look-out 
after yon.” 

“ Oh ! never mind ; don’t trouble yourself about that,” 
said Matthew. 

“ Oh ! it’e no trouble, I assure you. ’ 

“Well, if you don’t like to spare yourself the trouble, 
t wish yon would spare me the inoonvenienoe of your 
visit*.” 

“ I daresay. Bnt it’s easy enough — you shouldn’t 
find shelter for suob gentry se you do.” 

” There yon go again. You really are the most ridi- 
eulous man—” 

“Well— well, Matthew,” said Mr. Wriggles, assum- 
ing an off-hand air whioh eat with very bad graoe upon 
him, " we will say no more about what has happened. 
I daresay they have got far enough off by this time, and 
are pretty safe, 1 am sorry 1 had any suspicions of you. 
Good morning, Matthew, good morning. Follow me, 
my men. We will be off, for we can do no more good here 
Come— along, come along. Good morning, Matthew.” 

" Good morning. Bnt are you really off ?” 

" Yes 

“ Won’t yon have anything to drink ?” 

“ Not now, thank yon. We must be off, or the gen- 
tlemen we want will get too far away for us. Good 
morning.” 

In another moment Mr. Wriggles had goBG, taking 
hie Ken with him 


CHAPTER CCCXXII. 

AffAlKS GROW STILL KOBE COMPLICATE© AY THE 

“white horse” inn, and on® ebiends find 

■MAT THOUGH MR. WRIGGLES HAS GONE AWAY 
THEY ARE IN AS MUCH DANGER AS EVER. 

No sooner, however, had Mr. Wriggles passed thrmu.li 
the doorway, after having uttered the words with which 
the preceding ohapter oonoluded, than old Matthew, 
who aad never offered to move from his arm-chair, put 
his finger to the side of bis noee, and perpetrated a 
series of knowing winks, although there was no one by 
to pereelve them. 




Then in a low voice he muttered, as tfell i 1 dnb' 
dued chuokling laugh would let him— 

“ Not so green, Mr. W., not so {.reen. Old Matthew 
wasn’t born yesterday, and it would require a cleverer 
bit of acting than that to take him in. All right, my 
hoy, you are done — done brown.” 

As he uttered these words, old Matthew rose quietly 
from his seat and crept stealthily across the parlour. 

He could see into the bar, but not one of the offioers 
were there— or at all events none were visible. 

The worthy landlord waa in a fright for fear the 
highwaymen should jump to the oonolusion that now 
the officers had left the parlour the ooast was dear, and 
injudiciously make their appearance. 

He was equally in dread of communicating with them, 
and telling them to be sure not to move until he gave 
them permission to do so, for he had more than a suspi- 
cion that Mr. Wriggles had hit upon some clever scheme, 
and was about tc play some very deep game indeed. 

But whatever it was, we ore not afraid of old Mat- 
thew being equal to it. 

Mr. Wriggles’ sudden uhange of manner, from the 
extreme of nngovernable rage to foroed hilarity, was 
carefully noted by the landlord, and he drew his own 
oonolusions from it. 

Just at present, owing to being alive to the neoessity 
of being well upon his guard, he felt himself to be in a 
quandary. 

However, he felt the only thing he oould do would be 
to rely upon the discretion of our friends. He fanoied 
they would have too much good sense to emerge from 
their hiding-plaoe until they were told it was safe for 
them to do so, especially after having suoh a narrow 
esoape as they had. 

Accordingly, he stepped into the bar._ 

Going to the window, from whioh a view of the pas. 
sage and the front door oonld be obtained, he looked 
towards the street. 

But there was no one about. 

The police-officers oertaiuly seemed as if they hod left 
the premises. 

From the bar window old Matthew made his way to 
the front door. 

He looked up and down Drury-lane, first to the righf 
and then to the left. 

But there was not the least trace of any one of then 
visible. 

While standing on the door-step, a man loueged up 
to him and said — 

“ Then yon have got rid of your disagreeable visitors, 
Mr. Gale?” 

Qld Matthew turned round sharply, and looked keenly 
and euspioiously in the faoo of the man who had ad- 
dressed these words to him. 

He was a stranger — at least, the landlord had no re- 
collection of having seen him before. 

“ Yos, they have gone I fanoy.” 

“ Oh ! yes, I saw them myself.” 

“ Oh ! did you P Whioh way did they go ?” 

“ Down Wycli-street.” 

“ Towards the Strand ?” 

“ Yes.” 

" Oh ! I didn’t know which way they had gone. They 
have put me to a great deal of trouble, and I am glad 
enough to get rid of them.” 

“ I daresay you are,” said the man. with a knowing 
wink ; " they didn’t find who they wanted, did they ?” 

“No.” 

“ You're a olever one, you are. 1 shall come to you 
when I am in trouble.” 

“ Oh ! shall you ?” 

“ Yes, I know you will be able to hide me from the 
grabs safe enough.” 

“Don't you place too muoh confidence in me, my 
friend ; but I must go in and put my house to rights, 
for they have upset everything.” 

“ I don’t a’pose they are very particular about what 
they do, eh ?” 

“ Not vory.” 

“ Well, I ii just come in and wot my whistle.” - 

Old Matthew would much havo preferred his room 
to hiB company, but he could not tell him so without 
exoiting his suspicion, and that was a thing to be moel 
•peoially avoided 
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So he said not a word, but walked in doors with the 
man oloso at hie heels. 

It is almost nnneoessary to say that old Matthew bus- 
peoted this man to be some agent of Wriggle*. 

But still he was not sure. 

Matthew walked into the bar, and the man stood just 
at the little window through which the different liquors 
were served. 

“ I’ll have a ‘ go ’ of gin,” he said. 

A small quantity of gin was put into a measure and 
handed to him. 

The man seemed much inolined to stand and be talk- 
ative, 

Leaning his Mauds upon the window-ledge, he looked 
at the door oommunioating with the parlour, which had 
been battered down by the polioe. 

“ They have been knooking the place ahont, I see,” 
he said. “Now, do you want anybody to help you put 
your house in order, because, if you do, I' in your man ? 
I have got no work to do to-day. aud I’m a capital oar- 
pen ter.” 

“No,” said old Matthew. “I have a man that I 
always employ to do any jobs about the house.” 

As he spoke, Matthew fidgeted about the bar, and 
went into the parlour and oame out again, but all to no 
purpose, there stood the man as provoking as possible, 
as though he did not intend to go for some time yet. 

Old Matthew went out of the bar, and turned the key 
in the lock. 

He directed his steps towards the bnok door 

While he was in sight of the man he sauntered along, 
but as soon as he felt sure he oould not see him, he ran 
with great quiokness aoross the yard to the bar- window 
looking out into it. 

He got close to this and peeped in, allowing the 
smallest portion possible of his head to be seen. 

He was well rewarded for his trouble. 

The man who had drank the glass of gin gave a stealthy 
glanoe around him. and, seeing nothing, imagined the 
coast to he dear. 

In a moment, then, and with the eiartion of an agility 
really remarkable, the man raised himself on to the 
window-ledge. 

Then he oarefully and quiokly lowered himself till 
he stood inside the bar. 

Here, however, he did not hesitate, for donbtless he 
was aware of the necessity there was for being quick 
in his movements. 

He glanoed quiokly round him, as though in search 
of some place of oonoealment. 

He espied, just under the counter we have so often 
mentioned, a small cupboard. 

The key was stioking in the look. 

tie turned it, and opened the door. 

The interior seemed to afford him satisfaction, and in 
muoh less time than it takes us to write it, he was in- 
side the onpboard. 

Then ho pulled the door close after him, though, of 
aonrse, he was unable to look it. 

Convinced that he had no mure to see, old Matthew 
withdrew from his position at the window looking into 
the yard. 

His suspicions were now fully realized. 

He was sure beyond all doubt, that this man was a 
spy employed by Mr. Wriggles to watch for the spot 
where the highwaymen were conoealed. 

Matthew oould not divest himself of the idea that 
there was at least one police-officer conoealed, either in 
the bar itself or else somewhere close at hand. 

He had still a very difficult part to play. 

The officers were by no means foiled yet. 

The most important and necessary thing for him to 
do was to give warning to the highwaymen, and let 
them know what was taking place. 

But how to do tliis was the difficulty. 

Suddenly old Matl hew thought of communicating with 
them through the secret door which opened into the yard 

When the thought occurred to him, he was quite at a 
loss to think how it was it had not orossed his mind 
before. 

However, thoro was plenty of time yet for it to be 
acted upon. 

Matthew stepped across the yard, and a precau- j 
iwnary measure, (soured the door, I 


Having done thii, he looked about him, but be ouuld 
not see anyone. 

Going then, to the secret door, the exact position ot 
whioh was well known to him- ho knocked upon it in 
a 6ignifioant manner. 

Then he said, in a low voioe, and yet he spoke in a 
tone loud enough to reach the ears of those for whom 
it was intended — 

“ It ib I— Matthew. Open the door a little way. but 
silently. Make so noise. I have something important 
to say to you.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ There is danger.” 

The words were uttered with great rapidity. 

He put his mouth close to the crevice of the door as 
he spoke. 

He was heard. 

Tom King, as silently as he possibly could, withdrew 
the little bolt, and opened the doo.v to the extent of 
about half-an-inch. 

Conversation was now an easy matter. 

“What is it, Matthew P” asked Tom King: “did 
you say there was danger P” 

“ Yes.” 

“Imminent?” 

“Very.” 

“ What next ?” 

“ Listen to me.” 

“ We are all attention.” 

“ You have not moved P” 

“ No.” 

“ Nor attempted to get out t” 

“ No.” 

“That’B fortunate.” 

“ You give quite a sigh of relief,” 

“ And well I might.” 

“ Why P” 

“ Old Wriggles has gone.” 

“ We heard him.” 

“ I mean he hae pretended to go." 

•‘Oh!” 

“ Aud he is in hopes of oatching us. But patience. 
You keep still where you are, and leave the rest to me. 
I’ll be a matob for him, I’ll warrant.” 

“And so will I. We are much beholden to yon, 
Matthew.” 

“ Oh ! don’t mention it.” 

“ We won’t move.” 

“ No, pray don’t, until I coma to the door and give 
you permission, or you will spoil all.” 

“ But you won’t keep ns in here longer than it ne- 
cessary ?" 

“ Not a moment.” 

“ That’s all right, then.” 

“ Now I’m off. I here’s a man concealed in the bar.’ 

“ The devil there is. Do you think he can hear us P” 

“ No ” 

“ I breathe again. What are you going to do with 
him ? How shall you manage ?” 

“ Leave that to me.” 

“ I oan do that 6afely, I know.” 

“ If I dont' give him pepper, and make him wish he 
had never seen the ‘ White Horse ’ in his life, call me a 
Dutchman.” 

With these words, which perhaps the vanity of the 
landlord was not free from thiukins; were very appro- 
priate ones to close a conversation with, he closed the 
door, and directly afterwards had the satisfaction o* 

I raring the little bolt shot into its sooket. 

With great deliberation Matthew crossed the yard. 

“ Now for the gentlemen in the cuphoard. It will 
do me good, that will. It almost makes my eyes water 
wIkmi I think of it.” 

What excellent plan it was whioh old Matthew oao 
devised for the discomfiture of the spy, we shall verv 
quickly see. 

Haviug crossed the yard, he entered the house by the 
legitimate back door. 

But he did not go direot to the bar. 

On the contrary, after having given oneglanos tc see 
that all was right, he proceeded a few paces along a. 
passage, until he came to a flight ®? stairs leading 50 
some Underground region. . - 

It was to the hitch**. 



THE KNIGHT OF THE KOAD. 


[JUDGE hollyoak's INTERVIEW WITH DICK TURPIN.] 


Entering the place, which was in a Btate of Betni-dark- 
neee, he directed his steps to the fireplace in Bcarch of 
something. 

What it waa could not be seen at firBt, but presently 
he lifted off the coala a kettle. 

It was a large kettle. 

From tho careful way in which he had handled it, and 
from the fact of his carrying it at arm’B length, 0110 
might easily coma to the conclusion that it was full of 
boiling water. 

And such, indead, was the case, and when the worthy 
landlord emerged into the passage, whore it was some- 
what lighter, clouds of vapour could bo seen issuing 
from the spout and from the lid, which kept fluttering 
up and down. 

In this place oi l Matthew’s face could bo caught a 
glimpse of, and its expression noted. 

His eye? were twinkling, and very bright. 

His mouth waa distorted into a grill. 

Altogether, any one looking at him would have como 
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to the conclusion that ho meditated some very capital 
practical joke, or, at all events, that he was bent upon 
mischief of eome sort. 

So he was, and, not only that, ho meant to have a 
little revenge as well. 

Crossing the passage, he paused a moment at the har- 
door while be unlocked it. 

Then entering, lie put tho kettle of hot water down on 
the counter, at tho same timo muttering in a lialf-audililo 
tone, some disrespectful remarks about Mr, Wriggles. 

CHAPTER CCCXXIir. 

OLD MATTHEW HAS HIS REVENGE UPON THE SPY 
CONCEALED IN THE CUPBOARD. 

If the unfortunate spy who had so cleverly concealed 
himself in the oupboard had had the least idea of. what 
kind of fate was awaiting him, he would not liavo stopped 
there, screwed up into a most uncomfortable position, a 
moment longer, but, risking all, he would havo rnado u 
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clear IxmnCt out, and got as far array from tho “ White . Matthew, however, as scon as the counter was oiaar&S, 
flors9 " a? ne could, in tlie smallest possible space of tine. I seemed as though he was about to revive the use of it, for 
•But, alas ! the spy was in utter ignorance of the doow , \no took down a corkscrew which hung on a hook, and, in» 
which was impending over him, and, so far from feeiirg /sertin g the point into the cork, proceeded to draw it just 
any presentiment or dread, he was felicitating him/ elf as he would oat of a bottle. 

upon the great success which had attended his cli.rei This he. did without much trouble, although it had 
•a. tmeuvro been fixed in its present i>osition for a very long time. 

He was safe, he thought, and, frstn Via capital place of A » uoon as the cork was out of tho hole, ho took 1 

concealment, all i.9 had got to do was to watch all that 1 %nnel, or tundish, and put the end of it in. 
was done, and take notioo when tho highwayman appeared What the spy thought of all this ie hard to say. 
and were well off their guard. He was a prisoner. 

The instructions given him by Mr. Wriggles — for that Doubtless he heard old Matthew at work above him, 
individual was firmly ox opinion that tho highwaymen though ha would not bo able to conjecture what he was 
were concealed somewhere about tho premises — were to about, nor, doubtless, would the ray of light which 
keep strict wa^h, and, when the favourable opportunity streamed through the hole above tend to enlighten him 
arrived, to blow a. whistle snrilh’ ''ffiich he carried about in any way. 

him. ■< - He certainly did not anticipate the horrible fate of which 

Mr. Wriggles and his men would take caro to he some- he ivas soon to be made a victim, 
where close at hand, so that they could hear the signal as It must be understood that the cupboard was of very 
scon as it was given. limited dimensions. 

This was a very excellent plan, and great eredit is due to The bottom of it was on the floor, and the height to the 
Mr, Wriggles for having so promptly devised it. top about four feet. 

One thing only was necessary to its success, and that It had no shelf dividing it— the inside was quit® 
was that tho spy should hide himself somewhere and not empty. 

be seen. As for tho width and depth of it, those dimensions just 

Now the spy was quite confident he had done this, allowed the spy to squeeze himself into it, though in a 
although much easier than he could have hoped for. very liuddlcd-np fashion. 

But S 3 we are aware, old Matthew peeped, through the From this it will be seen that he occupied nearly the. 
window and saw him. whole of the interior of the cupboard. 

Such was precisely the aspect which affairs presented Old Matthew’s plan must now be manifest, or, at all 
upon that very memorable day, or rather evening, for events, guessed at. 

night was fast closing in. Having fixed the tundish into the hole in the counter, 

“Hullo!” said old Matthew, as he put down the just as he would havs fixed it into the neck of a bottle he 
bottle on the bar counter in the manner we have recorded, wanted to fill, he raised tho kettle of boiling water, and 
“ I wonder where the chap is that had the go of gin. Oh ! poured it into the vessel as fast as ho could, 
here’s hi 3 glass, so I suppose he has gone. Confound him, Of course, tho result of- this was the scalding fluid ran 
if he had stayed I would have set him on at tbi3 door, for in a heavy and continuous stream on to the officer, 
the sooner I get it mended the better I shall bo pleased.” A horrible ho wl, which echoed and re-echoed through 
The spy was almost ready to groan when he heard the the building, wss the result. 

.andlord utter these words, and ho fervently wished ho . Then the officer commenced a violent struggle to release 
had stopped a little longer, for, of course, while employed himsiSf. 

in the capacity mentioned, he would havo a much better No flesh and blood could stand such treatment as that 
chance of performing his mission. Old Matthew, however, took no notice. 

But still, he tried to make himself content, and over and With the utmost composure he continued emptying the 
over again congratulated himself that Matthew had no boiling water out of the kettle. 

suspicion of him, and that least of all he had an idea be When full, it held about a gallon, and it was little shorf 

was concealed in the cupboard. of that quantity which the landlord emptied upon th* 

By accident, apparently, Matthew managed to kick spy. 
igainst the cupboard door, which was a little way ajar. It must have been dreadful to have received it. In th< 
and then in the most natural way in the world be muttered position he occupied, he must have been scalded from head 
something about the door being unlocked. _ to foot. 

At the same moment he stooped down, and pressing The officer made a terrible clamour, 

the door, shut it, and turned the key in the look. He yelled, and shrieked, aud struggled, and fought. 

Tho spy was fast. But all to no purpose. 

Old Matthew’s face beamed all over with satisfaction. Old Matthew had him secure. 

As for the man in tho cupboard, he could in no way ■ Then the spy, maddened with pain, pnt the whistlo to 
interfere with what Matthew had done, though he his lips, which he had all the time held conveniently in 
mentally uttered soma very diabolical curses upon bis his grasp, and, concentrating all his energies into one 
head. blast, he' blew it with ench shrillness that old Matthew 

Stfb he was impressed with the idea that his presence was fain to drop the kettle end stop his ears with his 
%>Q.s quite nnsnspectcd. hands.. 

Wo have all seen a cat play with a mouse before Having done this, the spy commenced afresh his 
destroying it, and we suppose it was some such feeling efforts to release himself from his uncomfortable situa- 
whieh prompted old Matthew to dally with the officer tion. 

when he might have done what he wanted to do at once. But the signal had been heard. 

Time was precious, however. Mr. Wriggles and his men, who were lying in wait close 

The top of the little cunboard formed a part of the baT at hand, as soon as the shrill, piercing sound reached 
counter. their ears, felt confident that the trick had succeeded, and 

Old Matthew moven aside the different articles upon it, that the highwaymen were at last as good as in their 
and then, just in the centre of the top of the cupboard was power, so they rushed pell mell into the bar. . 
a round hole about three quarters of an inch in diameter, They arrived just in time to hear some furious yells, 
into which a cork had been very tightly fitted like a plug, which came with full force of bodily anguish from the 
aud the top cut off so as to he on a Jovel with tho rest of lips of the spy, and to see tho cupboard shaken visibly, 
the counter. Old. MaUhew assumed a look of the utmost surprise, 

This hole had been stopped np in the manner described curiosity, and dismay, 
oecause there was now no longer any use for it. [Before Mr. Wriggles could do more than glare about 

But, previous to some alterations that had been ■’aaao, him — at any rate, before ho could utter a ward, there was 
this hole was used to carry off whatever quantity of l.qpnr a terrible crash, 
was spilt, and for this purpose a pitcher was placed in the The cupboard door was dashed open, 

cupboard immediately under the hole, eo as to receive *11 i Out rolled the spy. 

that ran through. >“ Murder,” he shouted. “Oh! murder! Fire ! The 

But now another place naa Been made, and a pipb was devil! Oh! — oh! — oh! Mnrder! Fire!” 
itiwsned to it, which was a very great improvement, and “A man-pa man,” cried old Matthew, acting a* though 
fcjwt more convenient surd clear than the old method. he knew nothing. “ You have arrived just vj tuns, Hr, 




Wrigglea. Seize him. Seize that man. Tike him into 
custody. He is a thief, doubtless, and has concealed him- 
*elf on my premises, intending to rob me. But, forte* 
nately, an accident has discovered him. Take him into 
custody, Mr. 'Wrigjjlw — toko him into custody. I ~i?a 
him in charge.” 

“ Murder, 1 ’ roared the spy. ** Ob ! murder. I’m satti'. 
dered. I have been murdered with boiling oil. Oh! 
murder. The devil.” 

Now, Mr. Wriggles could tell to a trido jast what had 
taken place, but, nevertheless, ho said, in his off-hand, 
bluetemyo; ,-=»■ 

“ lit iTthe meaning of all this ? ” 

“ Why, Mr. Wriggles,” began the spy. 

“ Silence,” said the officer, in a voice of thunder. 

“ I’ll tell you all about it,” said old Matthew, wciViKj 
himself up into a state of the utmost excitement. “ I'll 
state the charge. Take him into custody. Sea that hs 
does not escape.” 

“Do not make such a row,” said Wriggles, with a frown 
which old Matthew enjoyed mightily- “ Tell me what yon 
have to say.” 

Mr. Wriggles found himself in rather a disagreeable 
predicament. 

Old Matthew knew he had got him “ in a hole,” ns he 
called it, and he determined to make the most he possibly 
could of the advantage he bad gained. 

“ It’s a most fortunate thing you came in just an you 
did. I wanted to clean down my place here after your 
visit, and Eee, there is the kettle I went to fetch to do it 
with. When I went out I left that man drinking gin at 
the bar-window, and when I came back his glass was 
there, but he was gone, so I supposed he had finished his 
draught and left the house. But it seems I was wrong. 
In doing down the counter, some of the hot water went 
down that hole, and then I heard a most awful howling. 
I was scared, I can tell you, when you came in, and then 
the cupboard was dashed open, as you saw. I give that 
mau into yenr custody as a Bow-street officer. My charge 
against him is concealing himself on my premises with 
intent to commit a robbery.” 

Old Matthew uttered this long speech with the utmost 
volubility. 

It was in vain Mr. Wriggles and the spy strove inter- 
jeetionally to stop the current of his eloquence. Ho would 
not stay until he was compelled to do so by the exhausted 
condition of his lungs. 

“ Now look here, Matthew,” said Mr. Wriggles, “ you 
are a very clever follow, and I give you credit for it. Bat 
don’t come it too strong.” 

“ No, d — n it ! ” yelled the spy. “ I am ail of a blister 
from head to heel.” 

“ Silence,” said Mr. Wriggles. 

“ Yes, sir — oh ! yes, sir. But if yon had ciuy hsss in 
that internal cubpoard, and had a gallon of boiling water 
poured on to you like I have, you would not take it so 
d.— d easy. Ob! curses.” 

A fresh accession of intolerable pain brought a volley of 
most horrible imprecations from bis lips. 

“ Silence,” said Mr. Wriggles agaia. 

The discomfited spy’s curses subsided into groans. 

“Now, Matthew,” continued Mr. Wriggles, addrersi-ig 
the landlord, “ you have carried this game on very well, and 
so far yon have been victorious, but you can’t cany the 
joke any further. Of course you know and I know what 
it all amounts to. You Lave outwitted me tbis tireo I 
sent my man to keep watch, but I suppose he played hie 
part so clumsily that yon detected the deception.” 

Old Matthew gave one of bis most knowing winks, and 
pat his finger to the side of his noso in a very sagacious 
manner. 

“ You don’t get the bettor of me very easily, Mi . W., I 
can tell you that, I suppose, however, it’s no good m .7 
tolling you that those you want aro i-c-i hero 8 ” 

“ Not a bit of good.” 

“I thought not. k uu are a most nu.xiJonable msn. 
Well, I tell you so again, and you can do as you like about 
believing me. But, whether they are i.r re or whether 
they are not, you will have to try some very good scheme 
before you catch them. Bo, for the present, I 7 ho si* 
advise yon to give it up." 

“ I suppose we must. Bat, mark me, I aen Kr; me* 
core that I am ».r. officer than I am that yon have get the 
highwaymen hidden somewhere os the premises. Don't 


deny it! — it’s no good yon doing so. Now, 1 give yon 
warning, I will surrour J tbis house in snch a manner inat 
tot a soul shall leave it without my knowledge.” 

“ You are free to do just as you like about that. 1 
.-.could advise you, though, not to try th9 dodge oa of 
Bending a man in, or lie might get into trouble.” 

“ Yes, curse me ! ” said the spy, whose hurts wars 
really of a very serious character indeed ; “cunso me, if 
over I get into a cupboard again.” 

“ I should think not, my friend," repned Matthew. 
“Now, Mr. Wriggles, don’t let’s have any iil-wiil about 
this matter. You have done your best and I have done 
mine, so that’s all right. Let’s shake bauds, and have a 
olass together.” 

K I don't mind if I do,” said Mr. Wriggles. “ for 1 hav* 
had almost enough of it this time.” 

“ if you haven’t, I know who has,” said the spy, with 
a dolorous groan. “ Whatever shall I do ? ” 

Mr. Wriggles and old Matthew were unfeeling enough 
to laugh. 


CHAPTER CCCXXIY. 

OLD MATTHEW ACHIEVES A COMPLETE VICTORY OVER MG, 
WRIGGLES, AND HOLDS A CONSULTATION WITH THE 
THREE HIGHWAYMEN RESPECTING DICK TURPIN’S 
SITUATION IN NEWGATE. 

It looked rather strange to see all the officers, Mr. Wriggles 
included, sit down in the parlour ,n the very seats our 
friends had occupied such a short time before, and throw- 
ing off all appearance of enmity, proceed to enjoy them- 
selves. 

Willingly enough old Matthew covered the table with 
plenty of drinkables of every description, and then he sa* 
down at the table himself. 

They were, now business was over, the best friends 
imaginable, and no one to have looked at them would have 
believed that they had so lately occupied such antagonistic 
positions with each other. 

Such a scene as we are describing is, perhaps, one that 
would not he met with now. 

On the whole, the police regulations of t..o present day 
are vastly superior to those of the good old time3. 

The police-officers and old Matthew were now hail 
fellows well met. They laughed, and talked, and smoked, 
and told tales ; and in fact, enjoyed themselves, as Sliaks- 
peare has it, to the “ top of their bent.” 

As for the highwaymen, cooped up as they were in the 
narrow recess, they were anything hut jolly and comfort- 
able while the officers were enjoying themselves, and they 
heartily wished them at the bottom of the sea. 

However, as everything must have an end, excepting a 
circle, this carouse of the officers was at length brought 
to a conclusion, and they separated at length with expres- 
sions of the utmost goodwill towards each other. 

As soon as thoy were gouo — and old Matthew took caro 
to see that every one went cut — he fastened up the front 
door, determined for that night at least, as ho had u< 
company, to shut up the house. 

Having done this, he, with a great deal cf roconnoiter- 
ing, snd watching, and prying into out-of-the-way nocks 
and corners, to make sure no one w?.3 hiding, went to the 
secret door in the wall and gave oar friends permission to 
emerge. 

They were heartily glad to do so, though they had kepi 
their promise to the letter, and had not made the slighted 
attempt to como out, though they had the power of doing 
so. 

But, having once got permission, the reader may be 
sure they did not lose any time, but stepped out : nto the 
bar, and stretched their limbs with *** appearance of 
great relief. ^ 

And certainly they had found it very irKsonio to remain 
long in one position without being able to move, 
though they preferred doing that to being captured. 

They hastened, however, to press round old Matthew 
end congratulate him upon the success he had mot with 
sdi t.ierough the adventure, and expressed their gratitude 
C.v to* magnitude of the service lie had rendered them. 

' b. ri thoy sat down — the table was cleared, the fir* 
.-srpiaaiaaed, fresh pipes brought in, and then they were 
unite, comfortable. 

The only thing which cast a gloom 0 ” 0 r their spirit* 
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was the eir ximsl.i noe o) Dick T»rpin being a prisoner in 
Newgate. 

It was on 'yin a confused, impartial manner that oar 
friends had heard what had taken place, so they would 
havfc old Ma tthew to tell all from beginning to end, which 
he did with a very great deal of willingness, for he had 
imbibed just * ufficient to make him feci pleased at heart 
ing liim3df talk. 

Our {yieivls were content to laugh heartily at the graphic 
description he gave of the agonies of the epy, and th«y 
could not withhold the admiration which they felt 'nr 
tho worthy landlord’s capital plan of serving him out. 

They were all quite inclined to think Mr. Wriggles wa3 
defeated, and that they would not bo troubled with him 
for some time to come. 

Whether they were right or not will very quickly 
appear. 

They were jolly enough now about him, and exulted 
over his failure, for they knew he could not make another 
razzia upon the inn without their having ample notice of 
it, because all the doors were secured. 

Their mirth waxed Fast and furious. 

It was Tom King who, in a manner of speaking, recalled 
them to themselves. 

lie spoke in a serious tone of voice. 

“ It’s not just the thing for us to be here enjoying our- 
eelves as we are and never so much as giving a thought 
about our absent companion ! ” 

“ That’s very true,” chimed in old Mathew, his voice 
becoming grave in a moment, for Dick Turpin was a 
special favourite with him, and he would gladly have in- 
clined an} amount of danger or personal inconvenience pro- 
vided it was the means of doing him a service. “ It’s very 
true we ought not to be laughing and talking about 
nothing at all, like we have been, but we ought to avail 
ourselves to the utmost of the favourable chance presented 
to us of having a little quiet conversation together. I vote 
that before we separate we come to some sort of conclusion 
os to what is the best thing to be done.” 

“ Hear, hear ! Matthew,” said the three friends in chorus. 
“ Bravo, Matthew! wo quite agree with you.” 

“ Very good, gentlemen, then what do you propose ?” 

_ “ Let us consider a little first before we make a propo- 
sition,” said Claude Duval. 

“ if 1 recollect right,” remarked Sixteen-String Jack, 
“Tom King was in the act of saying something to us when 
bis speech was interrupted by the officers breaking in.” 

“ You are quite correct,” said Tom King, seriously ; “ I 
was in the act of announcing my determination, and if 
you will allow me, I will resume where 1 left off.” 

“ Hear — hear.” 

“ Stop a moment,” said old Matthew. “ I hs»e an 
amendment to propose.” 

“ What is it P ” 

“ You will excuso me for speaking ? ” 

“ Oh ! of course. Let us hear wha f were going to 
say.” 

“ Well, then, gentlemen, since we had our conversation 
this afternoon, so many thiugs have occurred that I declare 
they have quito driven all I have heard out of tny head. 
Now, you must be something the same, so, in my humble 
judgment, it will he the best for all parties to mako a 
fresh beginning, and reconsider tho matter from tha com- 
meneoment,” 

“ Agreed, Matthew, agreed. So we will.” 

Tho landlord complacently resumed his pipe and leant 
back in his chair, prepared to pay the utmost attomion to 
all that might be said. 

“ Now we will retrace our steps,” said Tom King, “ but 
I don’t tbiuk we need go any further hack than this. Yon 
told ns Dick was in Newgate, and all the events which 
had conspired to bring him there.” 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“ We may begin at that point, then.” 

“Very good.” 

“ Well, then, continue/ 

“As I said before,” resumed old Matthew, " ap poou asr 
I heard what was o’clock I started oil to Newga'e, in 
the Lopes of being ablo to obtain an interview with Dick, 
and ask him how he was, and see that he wanted nothing, 
bat when I got to the wicket, Sire man on the lock kno*» 
me, and wouldn’t let me in.” 

“ What a sham®.” 

“ That’s what T said, but it was no use. I tried all 


manner of schemes to get admission, but they a!! failed."’ 

“ It seems they keep a very good guard ”. 

“ They do. They mean to keep him safe if they pos- 
eitJy can You see, Dick has douo such a many daring, 
desperate thiugs in his lifetime, and the officers Lave never 
been able to lay hold of him oneo.” 

“ He was very lucky.” 

“ But, now they have got him into their clutches, they 
won’t let him go very easily, I can tell job.” 

“ We shall see, Matthew. Do yon recollect what con. 
elusion we came to before the officers interrupted us ? ” 

“ What was it P ” 

“ Why, that as Dick T»r>'hi was in Newgai*, >u must 
get him out.” 

“ J ust so.” 

“ Now, from what you have just said, I opiue that will 
ho a very difficult matter.” 

“ It wou’t be the easiest thing in the world, certainly.” 

“ But never mind, Matthew, we don’t miud ruuning the 
gauutlot of a little danger, provided we ean save a com. 
rade’s life by doing so, and, as for you, I know you have 
the wit and the cleverness to deviso some scheme which 
we can carry out.” 

“ Really, gentlemen, you flatter me — you do, indeed,” 
said old Matthew, putting his hand upon his heart, and 
bowing in a deprecatory manuer. 

“ No — no, not a bit of it, Matthew. Yours was 
capital scheme to eouvey a couple of files into Newgate, 
when I was confined there. A capital scheme 1 ’’ 

“ I’ll try what I can do,” said old Matthew. 

“ One liiing is certain," said Tom King. “ If wo are to 
do any good for Dick as regards effecting his freedom, we 
must establish some means of communication with him, 
and in my judgment that is the first thing that ought to he 
done.” 

“It seems very necessary.” 

“ I think so. But how is it to be douo ? ” 

“ It will he difficult..” 

“ Wo might get hold of a turnkey who was friendly to 
Dick, and by means of bribes win him over to our 
interest. But the worst of it is, there is no trusting 
them.” 

“ There is not. I should feel inclined to say no to that 
proposal at once. They would lead you on, ten to one, and 
at tho last moment turn against you and ruin all.” 

“ But if we discard them,” said Sixteen-String Jack, 
“ what are we to do p ” 

“ I will tell you,” replied Tom King, “ and that will 
just bring the conversation round again to where 1 left 
off.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ Do you remember the time I wa3 in Newgate ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Well, then, didn’t Dick disguise himself as a farmer, 
and passing himself off as my father, pay me a visit ? ” 

“He did,” replied old Matthew, “though I used every 
argument 1 could thick of against it. It was all to 30 
purpose, however — go he would.” 

“ Certainly he did, aud vre had an interview together.” 

“ Yes, but just think of the risk he ran in doing it, and 
what a narrow escape of capture he had.” 

“ I know all about that; but he got off freely enough.” 

“ By little less than a miracle.” 

“ It doesn’t matter how it was, so that he did get off.” 

“ Well — what of it p ” 

“ I shall just put it to all of you impartially,” said Tom 
King, “ and ask you for your decision.” 

“ Very good." 

“ Not that your decision, if it goes against me, will have 
the slightest effect in turning me from what 1 intend to 
do.” 

“ That’s good — Out go on.” 

“This is tho point. Dick Turpin having visited me 
when I was a prisoner, in order to give E»8 a chance of 
making my escape, do you think I ought to allow myself 
to be outdone by him ? ” 

“ Outdone by him p ” 

“*Yes. Certainly not — that’s your reply, of course { 
and if it isn’t, it’s mine. When I was talking to Dick 
about it, I said ‘ I am heartily obliged to you, oomra.de, 
and whenever I have the chance I will return the compli- 
ment.’ 

“ 4 Do you mean vibu me in at coll ? ’ Dick aakod. 

M ‘ Yes,’ said I. 
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** 4 Tliea you'll never have tho ebance.’ 

*“ Why not?’ I asked. ‘You must not be too confi- 
dent. If von have escaped hitherto, it dues not follow 
that you always should.’ 

“‘I know that. Torn,’ he said, ‘but I havernaae 3 
determination, and I have expressed it many a timo. It 
is that I will never yield myself a prisoner, but fight to 
the last gasp, so you see, Tom, although I am much 
obliged to you for your offer, you will never have a ehanco 
of returning your compliment, because I shill never bo in 
Newgate alive.’ ” 

“ I have beard Dic't f , y a eimilar thing,” said Mattuew. 

“ And eo have 1,” said Claude Duval and Sixteen- 
String Jack. 

“ But you see, friends,” continued Tom Kiug, “ that, 
contrary to his expectations, he is where ha made np his 
miud he never would be.” 

“ That’s true. We none of us know wliat wo may como 
to. But now, Tom, you may as well speak out at once. 
I know very well what you are going to say." 

“ You can form a pretty good guess, no doubt.” 

“ There should be no guess work about the ms tl er. 
Come, speak up.” 

“ Well, then, what I have firmly made up my miud to 
jo, is to go to Newgate and pay Dick a visit.” 

“ I knew it,” said old Matthew, “ I knew it.” 

“ Well, then, my friends, now that I have announced 
my determination, do not try, any of you, to got up argu- 
ments against it. If you do, they wiU have no effect 
upon me, so fiu os making me change my determination 
is concerned, and they might perhaps unnerve me, for I 
know to the full the dangers of my undertaking.” 

“ I hope you do.” 

“ I am sure I do. I have thought the matter over 
thoroughly from first to last.” 

“ I am sorry your mind is so firmly made up, and that 
you are resolved not to listen to reason, for I should have 
liked to have had a try at persuading you to give up the 
notion, but, as it is, I suppose the best thing 1 can do is 
to spare my breath.” 

“ Quite the best thing. And now, what I want you to 
particularly boar in miud is, that I am not going to return 
the compliment, as 1 call it, just for the mere bravado of 
the thing, but I shall do a great deal of good.” 

Old Matthew did not speak, but shook his head. 

Listen to me,” said Tom King, eager that they should 
be convinced by bis arguments, “ listen to me. You have 
agreed upon the necessity of communicating with Dick, 
now who could you Cud better qualified to do that than 
myself ? I could hear all he had to say, and bring it back 
to yon. We should then be able to agree as to what must 
be done.” 

“ I am afraid the risk is too great, Tom,” said Claude 
Dural. “ You yourself have admitted how sharp a look- 
out they keep.” 

“ I know.” 

“And, besides that,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “you 
may depend every one who pays a visit to Dick will be 
very closely scrutinized indeed. Not only that, but they 
will have the recollection of the trick Dick played them 
well a short time ago, and therefore they will be doubly 
•m the alert.” 

" I don’t dispute that,” said Tom King, 

CHAPTER CCCXXV. 

TOM KINO RESOLVES TO DISGUISE TIIMSELV IN FEMAtJt 

APPAREL, AND TO PAT A VISIT TO DICK TURPIN IN 1513 

CELL IN NEWGATE. 

“ You speak in a very confident tone, Tom,” said Claude 
Duval, “ and from that I argne that yon have gat some 
good schema on band, by which yon think you will be 
able to get the better of the ofhbiak of Newgate ? ” 

Tom nodded. 

“ In fact,” added Sixteen-Btring Jack, * i i-icollect you 
said something about it,” 

“Did I?” said King. ■* Well, then, without funner 
preface, I’ll let yon know in a word -or two what I intend 
to do.” 

“ That’s the sort,” said old Matthew j “ I *m dying to 
Rear it." 

“ Well, if yon jeggest any improvement in the jilan 

I pm going to lay before you, 1 shall be very glad iuoesd, 
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cold water on it or try to make mo give it up alte- 
gether.” 

“We won’t j begin.” 

“ I will. In the first placo, then, I intend to pay Dick 
a personal visit in hiS eoll. You quite BBtkzsUnd that, 
don’t you ? ” 

“ Quito.” 

“ As we have every reason to believe the ottnooJ 
vigilanco will be. exercised, thereforo the ne< essity of dis- 
guise becomes immediately obvioua- You grant that, 
don’t you ? ” 

“Oh! yes.” 

“ That point being conceded, then, we pass on to the 
next. In consequence of the extraordinary vigilance 
anticipated, the sTssguise, if it is to bo effectual, must be a 
most oxcellcnt one.” 


“There’s the difficulty. You will bo scrutinized tco 
closely for any disguise to stand it.” 

“ Do you think so ?” 

“ Yes. With disguises you must bear this thing in 
mind. If there is no suspicion directed towards you, well 
and good, but, if people are on the look out, they will 
penetrate your disguiso and detect you.” 

“Just leave that part of the question for tho present, 
and listen to what further I have got to say. I will 
answer your objections presently.” 

“ Go on, then.” 

“Assuming the difficulty of disguising myself to be 
very great, we will proceed to consider wliat kind of dis- 
guise would be least likely to be suspected.” 

“ That is a point to he considered, certaiuly.” 

“ It is a very iuiportaut poiut, indeed, and one that 
requires the utmost consideration.” 

■ Have you considered it ? ” 

“ Yes.” 


“ I thought so. What disguise have you chosen t ” 

“ A woman’s apparel.” 

“ A woman’s apparel ? ” 

“ Yes. You know I am thin and slightly made, than 
my faeo is small, aud my features small also. Altogether 
I think you will find I shall ruako up as a womau first- 
rate.” 


“ I shouldn’t wonder now,” said Old Matthew, as he 
surveyed the lithesome form of the youug highwayman, 
which had a decidedly feminine appearance. “ I congra- 
tulate you upon your scheme. It’s a good one, aud ought 
to snccecd.” 


“ I think it will susseed. Tho Newgate officials may 
liavo their suspicions, but I fancy they will never fancy 
looking for Tom King, the highwayman, iu the disguise of 


a woman. 

“ No, perhaps not.” 

“ Now, Claude and Jack, what do you think ? ” 

“ Why, a good deal bettor of the scheme altogether than 
I have done all along.” 

“Iam glad to hear that. And now, Matthew, I want 
your assistance.” 

“ You can have it to the full extent of my powor.” 

“ I know I can.” 

“ What is it you want to know ? ” 

“ Why, can you tell me any oue who would be able to 
furnish me with a good disguise, or could you tell me 
where I could get one.” 

“ Well, rather.” 

“You can.” 

“ Oh ! I forgot for the moment. I thought you bad 
already mado the acquaintance of my old friend tho costu- 
mier.” 

“ No, I have not.” 

“ But we have,” said Claude and Jack. “ He disguised 
us when we went to hear your trial,” 

“ Oh ! did he ? ” 

“ Yes, and what’B more,” said old Matthew Gale, “ be 
disguised Turpin on the occasion when he paid a visit to 
you in your cell.” 

“ Thou he is very clever in his art, that’s all I can say j 
for I didn’t know Dick until he spoke.” 

“Bo is very clever. Yon see he has been connected 
with fhe theatre all bis life, aud been accustomed to dree? 
the actors for their different parts, so yon see cn has 
acquired a kind of proficiency . 

“ I understand.” 

“You eau safely leave tlio matter to him. If env one 
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“ I &K. glad to receive these asenrane.ee, because it 
makes rcy task all the lighter, and diminishes the dtSieul- 
ties. Now, do yoa think he couhl make me up ts» took 
like a respectable female P ” 

“ I have not the least doubt of it. Now I come U> Sack 
at you 1 fiud your appearance is decidedly feminine.* ' 

“ fill much the better, then.” 

“ Tom, I don’t mind telling you I have a much hotter 
opinion of your plan than 1 have had:" 

“ Hurrah ! ” 

“ And upon mature consideration, I think there c: * some 
chances of its being successful.” 

“ I think so too, said Tom. “And now the only life# 
I want is the approval of my comrades here." 

“ Will you permit me to say a word ? ” asked Sixteen- 
String Jack 

“ A dozen, if you wish it. My desire is to hear ell you 
can possibly say upon the subject.” 

“Well then, I admit, of course, tlmtTt is nesessary, if 
we aro to rescue Dick Turpiu, wc must open a means of 
communicating with him, but I am sadly afraid the 
officials at Newgate will keep too sharp a look-out for us 
to manage it.” 

“ And then,” said Claude Duval, “ you must recollect 
who is the governor of Newgate. It is Mr. Cawthcrn. 
He got the appointment through looking extra sharp 
after Lis prisoners, and you may depend h9 will try to 
retain it by adopting the same means, and being cn the 
watch for every one who enters. You will have a good 
deal of trouble in passing him undetected.” 

“ I can’t help thinking that you magnify the. daDger, 
though you must not think that I do not place proper 
value upon it.” 

“The real fact of the matter is this,” said Matthew 
Gale. “ We don’t like to run the risk of losing yoa, and 
we think the chances of our doing so are very great — 
that’s it.” 

“ I know it is, and I feel very grateful to you. I quite 
understand it. But we must think of duty. We are 
banded together, and one of the conditions of our union 
is, that we mutually aid and assist each other. Now, as 
for rescuing Dick, I consider it to be my especial duty to 
do so.” 

“You must ba very careful.” 

“ You may depend upon that.” 

“ If they were to detect you, and confine you ia y cell 
as well as Dick, we should be very awkwardly placed.” 

“ So you would, Jack, but I will try my best to provido 
against such a contingency as that. And now, Matthew, 
what about this costumier ? Where shall I find him ? ” 

“ I will fiud him.” 

“ But I shall have to go to his house.” 

“ Oh ! dear no. He lives close by, in Bow-street, next 
doer to Covent Garden Theatre.” 

“ Will he come here ? " 

“ Yes ; iu the first place to have a look at you ; then he 
will go back to his warehouse, and return with ali the 
articles necessary for disguising you.” 

“ Capital. Why, when; I was ready, yon could eall a 
hackney-coach to the door, and I could get into it without 
nay one being the wiser.” 

“ Oh ! yea ; you could do that.” 

“ Coma, I have better hopes than ever.” 

“But do not elate yourself too much. In an ordinary 
caso I should say success was certain. Being dressed as 
a female, you could keep a veil down over your face, and 
that would i>reveut any one seeing your features very dis- 
tinctly.” 

“ Good again. But why shouldn't this case succeed ? ” 

| W eil, if you must know, 1 think you will be examined 
eo closely that it will bo impossible for you to avoid being 
found out.” Q 

“We must try that, and now I propose that we separate, 
End try to get a few hours’ repose before daylight. It is 
no good for us to lay our plans any further until 1 have 
reen Dick, and brought back word what he says, tad the* 
we shall be able to speak decisively.” 

“ So we shall.” 

“ Until then speculation is useless.” 

1 There is one thing which I ebettld very much like to 
know.” 

“What?” 

“Why, where Dick Turpin a mart Black Bets is.* 4 

* Don’t yon knew ? ” 



! “No; do you?” 

Of course not, but I thought, to bo sure, yoa won hi 
know where she wa3.” 

“ Bat I don’t, and I Iiave no more idee than you have. 
1 often feel anxious when I think about it. It is to be 
hoped she is . somewhere safe.” 

“ Yes, if anything was to happen to her, I do believe 
Turpin would give up at once if he was to lose his mare.” 

“ (she is certriniy a beautiful creaturo. If die was 
mine, I shonldprize her quite as much as he does." 

“ So should I,” 

“ I have taken esa tsi of her many a time,” said old Mat- 
thew, “ and I was very fond of her.” 

“ 1 should be inclined to think she was sale,” said Tom 
King, after a pause. 

“ Why so ? ” 

. “ Because Dick Turpin seems to have gone into the 
court deliberately. I mean, he had fully made up his 
mind what he was going to do, from which we may argue 
that he had calculated all the chances of his position, and 
come to the conclusion that there was at least a doubt 
about his coming out again. Such, then, being, in all 
probability, the ease, he took care to bestow his mars, 
Black Bes3, somewhere where she could remain in' perfect 
security.” 

“ That is very good reasoning,” said the landlord, “ and 
it carries conviction along with it. I have no doubt that 
it is iust what Dick Las done.” 

“ Well, we shad know that when I see him," said Tom 
Kiug, “for I will take care to make some very particular 
inquiries upon the subject ; and when I return I will tell 
you all about it.” 

“ I hope you will.” 

“Do not be down-hearted, Matthew; I have faith in 
the power of your friend to disguise me efficiently, and I 
Lave faith in my own powers to keep up ths character I 
shall assume.” 

“ Well. I hope you will. Of course, the great stake 
yon have in the ease will insure your being careful ; and 
when you seo Dick, be sure you ask him very particularly 
about the promise he made to the judge.” 

“I will.” . '* 

“ I mean as to the precise nature of it, for upon that a 
groat deal will depend.” 

“ Trust me for that. And now, as I said just- now, let 
us seek a little repose, for I can assure you I feel greatly 
in need of it.” 

“ I daresay yon do. I am ready whenever you aro.” 

“ Stop a minute,” said Claude Duval, “ I have an 
amendment to propose.” 

“ Speak.” 

“ In the morning we cannot tell what may happen, and 
the chances are a thousand to one against our having such 
a good chance of consulting together as we havo got now, 
so I propose we devote a few minutes to the consideration 
of a point which seems to have been entirely overlooked 
or disregarded.” 

“ What is it, Claude ? ” 

“ Why, this : you cannot disguise the fact that there is, 
to say the least, a probability of your disguise being de- 
tected and yourself made a prisoner ! ” 

“There certainly is a probability, but” — — 

“ Never mind. I know what you arc going to say. I 
think, as there is a probability, we ought to take it into 
our calculation, and determine what should he doue iu the 
event of your being detained a prisoner.” 

“ And very right, too,” said old Matthew. The design 
promises well, hut it may fail. There can ho no harm in 
making up our minds as to what we should do under the 
circumstances proposed.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Tom King, though, by the indif- 
ferent tone in which he spoke, it could be told that he 
thought it rather an unnecessary precaution. 

But it was not, ns events will prove. 

“ I think,” said Claude, “ we can put it in this way. IT 
you do not return by a certain time, wo may come to the 
conclusion that you are nabbed.” 

“ How long will you give me ? ” 

“ Till to-morrow nieht. If you are not back by dark 
we shell make up our minds you are a prisoner.” 

* Very well.” 

v Yon rupy then depend npon us, without loss of time.. 
Retting about procuring your freedom, and taking those 
steps whim are the likeliest to answer the end aimed at.” 
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w Very good, but I hope 10 save you the trouble.” 

•“ And yon can easily believe we don’t want to have ii" 

“Of coarse you don't.” 

“ Well, gentlemen/’ said cld Matthew, as he knocked 
Ihs ashes out of his pipe, “ 1 thick wa have done ail wo 
ean do, and the best thing now will bo to gat a good rest, 
in order to be o™wl to any fatigue which you may be pat 
to.” 

* X am sure that will be the best," esid Tom Ring. 

“ Then, gentlemen, as you are all so unanimous, ho good 
enough to follow me, apd I. think I can promise ;yon a 
good night’s rest.” 

“ I do 't think Mr. Wriggles will trouble us again,’* 

“Nor do I. You need fear nothing, however, on the 
score of capture.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“Neither Mr. Wriggles or any one c-lso tould get into 
the house without my knowing of it plenty time enough 
to hestow you in some safe spot.” 

“ That’s a comfort, certainly, and as wo have ail the 
greatest confidence in you, we shall go to sleep without 
the’ slightest apprehension.” 

“ You can safely do so, for I can assure you you will 
come to no harm under my roof while I am alive.” 

“ I quite believe that, Matthew.” 

“Come this way, then,” said the landlord, as he pre- 
ceded them up the stairs and showed them into a comfort- 
able sleeping apartment. 

CHAPTER CCCXXVI. 


TOM AING IS DETECTED IN IIIS DISGUISE, AND ONCE 
MOHS BECOMES THE TENANT OF A NEWGATE CEIL. 

The night passed away without the occurrence of any 
event tending to disturb the three highwaymen, who 
therefore slept well and soundly — for such was the faith 
they had in the fidelity of old Matthew, and his power to 
shield them from any danger which presented itself, that 
they felt not the least apprehension. 

When morning came the friendly landlord had a sub- 
stantial meal laid for our friends in one of the upper 
rooms in the house, where they would bo less likely to 
meet with molestation or interruption. 

“ I have sent for the old costumier,” he said, as he 
came into tho room after the highwaymen had dispatched 
their meal. 

“ That’s right," said Tom King. “ When will ha be 
here ? ” 

“ He sent word back that he would come directly,” 
replied Matthew, “ so he is sure not to be long.” 

“ Tho sooner the better. What time is it now ? ” 

“ Nearly nine.” ^ 

“ It is full early yet — I thought it was much later.'"' 

At this moment the faint tinkling of a bell somewhere 
in the lower regi-023 of the house reached the ears cl the 
little party. 

“ What does that mean F ” asked Claude. 

“Oh! it’s all right. It means that the costumier has 
come ; I will go down and fetch him.” 

Old Matthew departed, aud shortly afterwards made 
his appearance, bi-inging the cld eostumier with him, who 
has already heeu more than once or twice introduced to 
the reader of this narrative. 

In his usual cringing manner he made a low bow, and 
desired to learn the gentleman’s pleasure. 

Tom King informed him how he wished to ba disguised, 
and also stated what a close scrutiny he expected would 
be made of it, so that he would require him to exert his 
utmost skill. ax 

The old man smiled. He liked to have an opportunity 
of displaying the perfection to which ho had brought his 
art, aud he was quite anxious to set about his task. 

He looked at Tom from head to foot, as though I 13 
would take his measure with his eye, and then he said— 
“ My friend Mr. Gale, the landlord, informs mo that 
you wish me to come here and disguise yon ? " 

Tom nodded. 

“ I must go back, then, to my house. I shan’t ho !:ey 
sway. I will return with all the things rsquiaito for rl». 
guising you. I shan't be long.” » 

With these words on his lips the old costumier loft t> y 
room. 

When the door had closed behind him, Tcm sais- * 

" floes he know ns, Matthew f ” 


i ° I daresay he does.” . 

® Sac he be treated ? w 
I "Can IP” 
j “ Of course you can.” 

, * Then I will be responsible far him.® 

a That’s Bulficient. I want no better guarantee a 
“ He has only to go to Bow-street, eo ho won’t bo " irv 
minutes.” 

And he was not, for iu much less time than either of 
our fiiends could have believed so old and decrepit u man 
could have gone the distance, he returned, bringing with 
him a very large bundle, which was, however, of very in- 
considerable weight. 

Untying this, he displayed to the gaze of cur friends an 
assortment of female clothing. 

His task now commenced. 

It was a tedious one, but it will not take cs long to 
describe it. 

Tho female apparel was put ou over that which Tom 
wore. 

By skilful padding, his form was mado to assume that 
of a woman’s, after which a dress of very good quality, and 
sueh as any respectable woman might not be ashamed to 
wear, was put on over it. 

When this was done, tho transformation was pretty 
complete, but as yet the old eostumier had not proceeded 
to tho manipulations of his craft. 

He first trimmed Tom’s hair, cutting it rather short. 
Then he took a box csssteining some kind of white 
paste or enamel, and carefully smeared it all over the 
highwayman’s face. 

The effect of this was to remove the deep brown tint 
which the gun of France had given to it, and it also 
covered from view the marks upon liis chin and lip, where 
the hair had been shaved off. 

It made, too, a greater difference in his personal 
appearance than any one would have thought. 

Over his hair the costumier then placed a very neat 
trig, with curls hanging down on both sides. 

Then, when he had surmounted it with a hat and 
feather of the kind then most in fashion, and thrown over 
his shoulders a shawl, a complete change was immediately 
effected. 

His disguise was now complete. 

There was a ganze veil attached to the hat, and, when 
this was drawn down over it, his features were nearly con- 
cealed, and so much altered that no one could have recog- 
nised them. 

Claude and Jack actually clapped their hands with 
delight when they beheld the metamorphosis, and they 
had now but little doubt that Tom King would be success- 
ful in his perilous enterprise. 

“ I have done all that I can do,” said the costumier, 
deferentially. “The rest will row remain with you. 
Mind you do not forget the part you are playing. In 
order for the disguise to be complete, and for it to rouse 
uo suspicion, you must adopt a feminine gait as well as a 
feminine voice ; and, indeed, in all respects comport your- 
self as a woman would.” 

“ I will try my beat,” said Tom, “ and I have sufficient 
conceit to think i shall succeed.” 

It was at this moment that old Matthew re-entered, 
having left the room while the disguising was going on in 
order to attend to his business. 

I Ho was really astounded at the change, and when Tors 
| mado an elaborate curtsey, as it was then the fashion for 
females to do, ho was struck with admiration. 

He had already a very high opinion of the costumier’s 
! skill, but he considered this to be his masterpiece. 

Tom’s slim figure was just suited to the character ha 
had assumed. 

“ Theu you think I shall do, Matthew ? “ 

“ I do. It all rests with yourself now, I fancy. I shall 
let you go with r-v'ch less reluctance than I rbould hava 

ikpna.” 

“ And I have evarv confidence myself. But it is time 
I started.” 

* I will send for a haekney-ooaoti.” 

** Ho, at once.” 

Old Matthew left the room for this purpose, and then 
Tom bade his two friends adion, and they repeated their 
! instructions to each other. 

This done, Tom gave the eostumior a liboral rofvin- 
pense for his trouble. 
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Thera was a stand for hackney carriages close to the 
theatre, so that one was quickly at the door. 

Torn King descended the stairs. 1 

He bade the worthy landlord farewell, and thanked 
him for the trouble ho had taken, and then entered the 
hackney conch. 

The coachman was then directed to drive to Newgate. 

Off went the cumbersome, but really comfortable, 
vehicle at a speed of quite four miles an hour. 

Tom King did not much note the longth of time it 
took him to reach his destination. 

His thoughts were busily occupied in speculating 
upon what he should any and do, and what would be 
the result of his perilous errand. 

It must not fora moment be thought that Tom King 
was blind to the danger into which he was abont to run. 

He had thought the matter over, and weighed every 
circumstance of the oeeurronco of which there was the 
least probability, most carefully in his mind. 

But ha had confidence inliie own powers and his own 
address to free him f rom any dangerous combination 
of ovonts. 

At length the carriage drew up before that door of 
Newgate by which visitors are admitted. 

The driver got down off his seat, an 1, opening the 
door, assisted his faro to alight. 

“ Shall I wait, miss ?” he asked. 

11 Yes. I shall not bo long. I am only going to visit 
a prisouor.” 

“All right, mis3 ; “ you'll find mo here a waiting for 
you.” 

Not forgetting that he was new a female aud not a 
male, Tom crossod the pavommt, and, ascending the 
steps, knocked timidly at the door of Newgate. 

How strange it soomed that ho, above all other men, 
should voluntarily have corno to such a place. 

But, in the cause of friendship, much has beon 3one 
and many perils incurred. 

A bold heart, in the ordinary accoptition of tl )3 term, 
might woll have shrunk from going so far as to do what 
Tom did. 

The last time he passed from beneath those walls was 
ia tho hangmau’s cart, sitting on the coffiu intended for 
the recaption of his own body, and on his way to Tyburn. 

Yet hero ho was again. Ilis life still liable to the law. 

The first timid summons which Tom gave was dis- 
regarded, so ho repeated it, and this time a little louder 
thau bofore. 

The little panel in tho door was dashed aside, and a 
man’s lace appeared behind the bars. 

“AVIiat do you want?" in growled, for, though Mr. 
Cawlliorn had boon successful ia making tho jailors and 
turnkeys partially polite, yet, when they had a chance, 
they always snubbod those who applied for admission, 
that is, provided the governor was not at hand to hear 
them. 

\Ve ought to state hero that tho day of the week upon 
which Tom thus stood at tho door of Newgate was 
Saturday. 

The day, indeod, after tho evonts we have list des- 
cribed as happening to Dick Turpin. 

It will be romemberod that it was on the Friday night 
when Adrian Wiuborry had made his abortive effort to 
oscape, and that Dick’s cell had been changed. 

“ What do you want growled the turnkey. 

“ To soo a prisoner.” 

“ Who?” 

“ Ono who calls himself Richard Turpin.” 

“Eh?” 

“ Yos.” 

“ Whoro’s your order ?” 

“ I havo none:” 

“ Can’t see him, then. ’ 

Bang shut wont Ilia wicket. 

Tom’s heart sunk. 

This was ail obstacle ho had not calculated upon. 

.^thought he should be able to obtain an interview 
with tho pri ic nor without going through tho formality 
of presenting au order. 

How was lie to get one ? 

What magistrate would listen to his application ? 

He knockoff again. 

Ho felt that was the only chance he had, and 
determined to persevere. 


The knock this time was obeyed with the utmost 
promptness. 

The same faco presented itself at the grated aperture. 

But so changod was it that Tom almost failed to 
recognise it. 

Ho was at a loss to account for it. 

There was, however, no less an alteration in his 
words and manner thau there was in his looks. 

“Oil! it’s you again, miss, is it ? I am very sorry, 
but if you haven’t an order, you can’t see the prisoner/ 

This speech astonished Tom. 

But he soon arrived at the mystery, for lie heard a 
voice say, in an authoritative tono of voice i 

“ Wbat’s that, Wilks ?’’ 

“If you please, air, it’s a female.” 

“ What does alio want ?” 

“ She wants to seo Hick Turpin, sir, but she hasn’t'' 
got no order.” 

'J he grating had not been closed, eo, standing close 
by as bo did, Tom could bear every word of this littlo 
dialogue. 

The person with tho authoritative tono of voice was 
no other than Mr. Cawthorn, who had just made his ap- 
pearance in the vestibule, and it waB in consequence of 
this that the remarkable chango took placo in the 
demeanour of the man on tho lock, as wo have described. 

When the governor heard Wilks say that it was a 
female who sought admittance to Hick Turpin, he 
thought it just possible that it might be one of the two 
ladies who had visited him on a former occasion, so he 
had the door opened, and gave instructions for tho 
visitor to be admitted into the lobby. 

Tom felt his heart heat strangely, and a tremor to 
seize upon all his limbe ns tiie door was flung opon, and 
lie had nothing more to do than to lift np his foot and 
cross the threshold of the prison. 

But without a percoi tible hesitation, he obeyed the 
man on the lock and entered. 

The moment ho did so, Tom found himself confronted 
by the governor of Newgate, who lie immediately recog. 
nised, because he had soon plenty of Mr. Cawthorn 
during his recent incarceration. 

A glance assurod the governor that the female who 
now stood bofore him was not either of those he had 
seen npon a former occasion. 

Still his manners underwent no great alteration. 

In a tono of great politeness he repeated tho question 
which AVillcs had asked. 

Of course, Tom made the same reply. 

The governor shook his head. 

“You must bo aware,” he said, “that no one is 
allowed to visit tho prisoner without a special order.” 

“ Havo not yon any discretion in the matter ?” asked 
Tom, who performed the part ho had assumed with 
great perfection. “ I thought the governor of Newgate 
would allot? visitors to enter. I have only just come to 
London, and I am a stranger here.” 

Mr. Cawthorn rubbed his bauds together in a dis- 
agi’eeable fashion. 

There was au expression about his face which Tom 
by no means liked, 

“ Ha ! yes, Tiie governor has a discretion in these 
affairs.” 

“ I thought so,” said Tom ; “ and the thanks of a 
poor woman will bo your due if you will bo kind enough 
to allow me a few minutes’ speech with tho prisoner 
upon family matters.” 

“Ahem — yes. Johnson.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Show this lady to Turpin’s cell." 


CHAPTER CCCXXVII. 

TOM KING’S INTERVIEW WITH DICK TUEPIN IN THE 
NEWGATE CELL, AND ITS RESULTS. 
Beyond a doubt tho governor of Newgate had some 
reason for thus granting the visitor’s request, and what 
that motive was will very quickly be made apparent. 

For a moment Tom felt a sickly sensation creep over 
his heart. 

But lie banished the feeling quickly. 

It might bo the success which had attended his en- 
deavours made him suspicious that all was not well. 

At, anyrptp '“'■felt a, I'cjjjp.ntiuienl of coming danger. 
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He thought, however, that it might be the walls of the i 
prison which cast this shadow over his soil, 

Johnson, whom the governor had addressed, was one of; 
le turnkeys who were lounging about, and, in obedience 
iothe instructions of his superior, he led the way down a 
corridor in the direction of Turpin’s cell. 

As 300U as Tom had disappeared, Mr. Cawthoro, with 
m expression which it would be hard to define, hast’ly 
left the vestibule by a different door. 

He mado his way through several passages, and then 
up a flight oc steps leading to a corridor, from which 
several doors opened. 

Here he paused a moment os if for reflection. 

Then he went forward several paces and stopped 
before one of the doors to which we have alluded. 

By his actions he seemed to wish to pass through one 
of them for some particular reason, but was undecided 
as to which would best answer his purpose . 


For the present, however, we must not describe any 
more of the cunning governor’s proceedings, bnt turn to 
Tom King and relate what befel him. 

He walked along the corridors, then, along with 
Johnson, the jailer, still taking the utmost pains to keep 
up his character, and not to do anything anomalous to it. 

In good time the door of the cell in which Turpin wa3 
confined was reached. 

The ponderous fastenings were one fiy one removed, 
and finally the door itself turned slowly back upon its 
hinges with a disagreeable grating sound. 

“ A visitor,” said the turnkey, gruffly, as he stood asiue 
and allowed Tom to pass him. 

The latter took care to do so without betraving any 
undue haste. . , 

The cell was light, especially in comparison to tne 
. passage they had been traversing, and Tom’s eyes had 
[.become accustomed to the gloom to a considerable extent. 


After a brief calculation, be opened one of the doors, : which enabled him to see every object in his companion 
■ad passing through it, closed it quickly behind him. | dungeon with perfect ease, 
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■Then Turpin heard the jailer pronounce the words, K a 
visitor, ” a wild hope sprang up iu bis breast that Maud 
Oouldmac, with whom hie thoughts had been busily occu- 
pied for some hours past, had come again to soe' him. 

And tills supposition was iucreased when he heard the 
rustle of female garments, which came quite plainly to 
his ears, for Tom was attired in a black silk dress. 

On his side, Tom Kiug was fearful that Dick would re- 
cognise him, and betray him by a sudden ejaculation, bo 
‘ie held back, and kept the veil down over his face. 

The turnkey closed the door, but did not fasten it. 

Strictly he should have remained in the cell, and heard 
all that passed between the prisoner and his visiter, but 
then, if he had done that, he would only have done his 
duty, whereas by going outside he was almos'; sure r 3 
having a fee of some kind. 

Dick did not speak, but remained wi?h his head St at 
down waiting to t-3 3-lureseed, fo- tho illusion had s-yf yet 
been dispelled. 

Indeed, he had scarcely raised his eyes to look Av. Hie 
form of bis visitant. 

Tom was struck with surprise . 

Could tbe bumble deferential-looking being standing 
before him be his old comrade in many a desperate high- 
way exploit ? 

“ Surely no,” ho thought. “ There is some mistake. 
This cannot be Biek, or else he is changed indeed.” 

And yet a second glance at the outlines of his form 
showed him that he had made no mistake, so he was 
forced to adopt the latter supposition. 

But Tom could not bear this state of things, so in a 
whisper he spoke. 

lie was astonished, however, at the distinctness with 
which the faint soundB came to his ears, and, looking np, 
be- saw that the top of the cell was circular in shape, 
rising, in fact, into a kind of a dome, and ho attributed it 
to that. 

“ Dick,” ho said, “ Do 1 ', -don’t start — don't speak. Do 
von know my voice ? ” i 

It is true these words were uttered in the faintest pos- 
sible tones, bat Dick recognised them, ns was plainly 
-ndenced by the start be pave. j 

“ Good heavens ! ” be cried aloud, ia spite of Tom’B i 
mjunetiou, “ It cannot b$ you, and ia this guise-— imp's- ! 
sible ! ” 

“Hush, Dick, do not sepeak so loud. I am here tinder j 
yeril of my life.” 

“Forgive me, I will bo all caution now. My surprise 
is over. Give me your hand, Tom. I am pleased to hold 
it once more in my grasp.” 

“That’s something like yourself, Dick. Why, when I 
came in I am sure I did not know you. You stood there 
quite humbled aud east down. Whatever is the meaning 
of this?” 

Dick mailed in a sickly Eorfc of fashion as he said— 

“ Sit down, Tom, my friend, and listen to what I have 
got to tell you. I have a long history, and one that will 
much surprise you.” 

“ Be quick and tell rue, then, but don’t be any longor 
than yon can help, for I suppose they will send me away 
presently, and I have much to sav to you myself.” 

“ No doubt, Tom. When did yoa leturn to England ? " 

“ Only a few day:, ago.” 

“ And Claude and Jack P” 

“ They came with me." 

“ Brave hearts ! i wish I wag with tr-em once again.” 

“And eo you eliatl he tfe+ore long, lieep your 
spirits up. But I don’t wor.der at your getting gloomy 
iu this place ; it gave me the Jiorrors, 1 oan tell yon. 
But come, let us hear what you have to say.” 

In compliance with this jeouest, Dick gave liie old 
oomrade a brief account of all that had happened to 
him since their parting at the month of the cavern in 
Scotland. With all this the reader is acquainted, so it 
is needless for us to repeat it here. 

There was only one thing that Dick omitted, and that 
yvas to declare his passion for Maud Gouklman. 

Of course he had to make mention of her, and be also 
set Tom’s mind at ease about Black Bess by telling him 
where she was. 

To all Tom listened with the utmost attention. | 

The thing.' which had hitherto looked so strange were i 
tow clear enough, and Turpin’s behaviour whs no longer 
v.oy mystery to him any more than it is to the reader, j 


in return Tom related tbe adventures cS himself au , 
hts two comrades by sea and land, and ended with the. 
statement that Claude and Jack were staying at tb« 
“ White Horse, ’ whither he was about to return. 

“ And tow, Dick,” he said, “ the little time we have left 
to be with each other mast be devotod to the consideration 
of our future proceedings. What about thid promise yon 
■have made? ” 

“ It simply amounts to thii. I htw» p„.ted my word 
that i will not make any attempt to escape trom this place 
until I learu from the judge who showed himself so 
friendly disposed towards me that the efforts he is making 
to procure my liberation are ineffectual.” 

“ And do yon believe he is taking any stepB ? ” 

J “ I am sure of it, by what Blanche Winberry and Maud 
j Oouldman told me when they paid me a visit.” 
j Well, Dick, this is really about the most wonderful and 
j ror.li- series of events that I can remember. But- to 
i " r ‘ -'•a. If the judge tells you be has succeeded, what 
shall vou do?” 

“ Why, then ail will bo well.” 

“ Perhaps. But if ha fails ? ” 

“ Then l shall he released from my promise, and I shall 
at once set about making my escape.” 

“ Then that’s what I want to talk about, aud just lot tue 
give you a word of advice. Don’t let tbe judge keep you 
dallying too long, or else yon will let the ehauoe of escape 
pass by.” 

“ D« not fear.”. 

“ I do fear. Judges are onr enemies, end I should 
never think of trusting one so far as you have. Was I in 
your place, I should cast my promise to the winds. If on 
have friends without the prison who are ready and willing 
to render you valuable aid, and you are much to blame 2 
you neglect to avail yourself of it.” 

“ I cannot break ray word. Tom, so do not press me ta 
doit. No ene yet has ever been able to sav tlu-t Dick 
Turpin ever .broke his word after having once given it.” 

“ I know that.” 

“ Then don’t let this prove an exception. Be content as 
I am to let events take their course. Ere long, I shall 
doubtless have an answer from the judge, and then I s ha <i 
be able to decide hbw to act .” 

“ But how shall I kuow what is bis decision ? ” 

“It will soon be known. 1 fancy it will give you little 
trouble to ascertain from some of the turnkey*.’ 

“ That can be managed ; and now, suppose the judge 
tells yen he has failed. 

“Well." 

“ Wo must decide upon wh?t we are to do. It is true, 
owing to rtiy admirable die {uise, I Lave succeeded iu 
making my way to yOur cell unsuspected, but the second 
time I might not be so lucky.” 

“ I should be very sorry for you to run the riBk a second 
time. If yon will recollect, when I came to see you, 1 got 
into the prison all rij?ht. It was the getting out that was 
tbe difficulty. If it had not been for the pistols I had 
secreted in my pocket, and which escaped their search, I 
don’t know what 1 should have done.” 

“ It ie to he hoped 1 shall be luckier than you. I don’4 
thin ix any suspicion is aroused at present.” 

“ You must be careful, Tom. Mr. Cawthom is rather 
a cunning man, and he might, perhaps, find you out.” 

“ Never mind that. I shall have to go directly. Now, 
Dick, look heTe, we will make this arrangement.” 

“ Go on. I am listening ” 

*■ (Jo’iiib closer, tor tear tT.-j turnkeys siTould overheat 
us. I will take earo to learn the result of what the judge 
communicates to you, and when he communioates it. On 
the following night you must do your best to work your 
way out, and, in the meantime, we will think cf the best 
means of aiding you.” 

“ All right.” 

“ That is agreed between us ?” 

“ You may consider it eo.” 

“ Very good ; and now, Dick, don’t yon suffer yours-*, 
to be bamboozled hy this judge, and pnt you off to the 
last minute, lfyou must know just what 1 think, he has 
not, in iriy opinion, the remotest elianoa of success.” 

“ Why not ? 1 believe lie is a man of great influence.” 

“ That may be, but the fact of the matter ia, yon have 
set the authorities at defiance for a long time, and done 
more desperate deeds than half-a-dozen other men.- Fut 
this reason 1 think you have no chance of patdoii," 
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“Don't look on tlie gloomy tide of things, Tom.” 

“ Your imprisonment lias done you no good, Pick.” 

“ Why ?' 

“It has taken away to a very great extent that energy? 
and self-reliance for which at one time you were so re- 
markable. You Bhould not have listened to the words 
of the judge, no matter how softly they were spoken. 
Had you thrown yourself upon the protection of the 
mob, yon would, ten to one, have got out safely, and 
with very little trouble.” 

“ It’s no' good to talk about the past, Tom, not a bit. 
What is done oaD’t be undone. Here I tun, with my 
word pledged, and.here I shall remain uutil I am re- 
leased from it.” 

“ I can't altogether blame you for that ; the only mis- 
fortune is that yon should have made such a promise.” 

“But we understand oach other, do we notP” 

“ I think So ” 

“ Time’s up long ago,” said Johnson, the jailer, put- 
ting hi9 head into the sell. 

“ All right,” replied Tom. “ One moment, and I will 
be with yon.” 

The jailer retired. 

“ Now, Pick, I most, bid yon good-bye ; but it won’t 
be long, f hope, before I see you mounted on your bonny 
mare in company with us once again When you came 
to see me while a prisoner here, I told you I would re- 
turn the oompliinent, and, iu spite of your confident 
aesnrances to the ooutrary, I have done so.” 

“ You are a true friend, Tom,” said Turpin, grasping 
his hand — "a true friend. My confinement here does 
seem toaifeot my spirits, but when I mount, a gallop in 
the fresh air will dissipate all that gloom, and I shall be 
myself again.” 

“ I trust so.” 

“Oil ! 1 shall be right again when I am free from this 
place, and something like an inward conviction sustains 
me and assures me that I shall be free, and that we 
shall have yet many a glorious adventure together which 
will by far surpass all that we have ever done.” 

“ Spoken like yourself, Pick. I shall be able to carry 
back a good account of you to Claude, and Jack, and 
old Matthew.” 

“I quite understand all yonr instructions, Tom, and 
shall trust to you to find out when the judge Iras his 
interview with me, and act accordingly.” 

“ Yon can trust me fully, and perhaps some pc-' ' 
may be found hy which we can co; ■mnisata with each 
other; at all events, we will do no should anything oc- 
our'of a different nature to what we expect.” 

“ Very well.” 

" Good-bye, Pick, then ; good-bye ; and ere long I 
trust to grasp your hand with nothing above ns bnt the 
sky.” 

“ Good-bye, Tom ; and believe me, I heartily echo 
yonr wish, for I am sick of this place. ” 

“ I daresay you are. Ouce more, good-bye. Here is 
the turnkey.” 

Johnson entered at this moment, and Tom, after once 
more pre.-'ing Piok's hand within his own, hastily left 
the cell and followed his guide along the passages to the 
vestibule of the prison, where a Blight surprise awaited 
him. 


chapter eccxxvm. 

JIR.. CAWTHORN HAS TOM KINO CONFINED TIT A CELT,, 
AND TAKES SOME VERY GOOD PRECAUTIONS TO 
PREVENT HIS ESCAPE. 

We must now return to the proceedings of Mr. Caw- 
thorn, the governor of Newgate, and furnish a clue to 
his mysterious behaviour. 

When lie closed tlie door behiud him in the manner 
we have described, lie was surrounded by the most in- 
tense darkness. 

The governor, however, did not take any means to 
procure a light, from which it may be inferred f bat he 
did not need one. 

He lowered himself on to the door of the apartment, 
if such it was, and commenced groping his way along 
it, making in his progress a scarcely audible sound. 

At length he paused, 

He had then reseller! the centre of flic chamber, 
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When vs describe the position of this chamber, the 
reader will have a suspicion of what is about to follow. 

It was immediately over the cell occupied hy Turpin. 

The cell into whioh our hero had been placed after 
his adventure with Adrian Winberry, was one of a series 
which had been constructed in a peculiar manner for a 
certain purpose, though it was very rarely, from some 
oanse or other, that they were ntedo use 0 f j n tlie mau- 
ner their projector intended. 

It will he recollected that when Tom King entered his 
old comrade's dungeon, he spoke in a whisper, and was 
astonished at' the loudness with which it sounded. 

Then glancing up at the ceiling of the cell, he attri- 
buted the effeots produced to its dome-like shape, and 
in this he was perfectly correct, as such a construction 
magnifies the sound in the same manner that a convex 
lens will magnify all objects seen through it. 

But further than this Tom did not go. 

The idea never for one moment struck him that the 
cells were built in that shape for the sole reason of 
making faint sounds audible, and still less did he ima- 
gine that in the ceiling there was a small aperture com- 
municating with a chamber exactly overhead, and 
throngb which sounds were transmitted as through a 
speatiug-trumpet. 

Yet such waB actually the cage. 

The oontriyanee wae an ingenious one, and tlio end 
for which it waB devised requires no explanation. 

There is no longer aDy mystery with respect to Mr, 
CawtliOrn’s conduct. 

Acquainted with all which we have just set before the 
reader, lie resolved to set at rest those suspicions which 
sprang up in his mind when Tom applied for admission. 

Likely enough, he thought, his suspicions were utterly 
without foundation, but then he had an easy means of 
satisfying himself upon that head. 

He resolved to do so. 

His hesitation upon reaching the corridor was caused 
hy the uncertainty he ielt as to which of the doors would 
take him into the chamber over Dick’s dungeon. 

By counting the doors, however, he arrived definitely 
at this piece of information. 

Lying down, then, at full length upon the floor, Mr. 
Cawthorn placed his ear over the orifice in the topmost 
portion of the dome and listened. 

In this position every ward which was uttered by the 
two highwaymen reached his ears with the utmost plain- 
ness, and tlie intelligence he thus learned was important’ 
indeed. 

Tlie seeming female, who had come to soe Turpin, was 
no other than thealiuost equally notorious highwayman, 
Tom King. 

Tom King, who had once been in his hands, bnt who 
had cheated the gallows in a most surprising manner. 

, Of this he had no doubt. 

“ A capital invention tin's,” he muttered, mentally. 
“ They little think I am hearing every word they speak 
as plain or even plainer than they can themselves. An 
excellent invention, truly !” 

The governor was quite pleased with it, becauso it 
answered his purpose. 

But there are few, we think, who would altogether 
approve of it, though, for soma reasons, they might be 
disposed to do so. 

It seems treacherous, and anything savouring of 
treachery is repugnant to the feelings of a true English- 
man. 

It was quite certain onr two friends spoke to each 
other under the impression that there was no one at 
hand to overhear t hem. 

When tlio conference was over, Mr. Cawthorn rose 
from his recumbent position, and made his way out of 
the little chamber, again closing the door behind him 
with M*e same silence as before. 

The: i, bending bis steps direct to the vestibnle of the 
prison, he stood not far from the man on the lock. 

There wore two or three turnkeys besides, sitting on 
a bench, which was provided for their accommodation, 

A quizzical kind of look was on Mr. Cawthorn’s face, 
as, standing in his favourite attitude, with his hands 
clasped behind his back, he looked in the direction which 
Tom King was to come. 

The men knew that something ',m> aumit m hn.pp«n, 
bat they ooiiid not tel! what. 
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However, they kept themselves on the alert. 

Mr. Caw 4 born had not to stand long. 

The sound of footsteps could be heard in the corridor 
lending to the cells.. C' 

Now, Tom Ring war under the oonvictioD t»at his 
enterprise had been successful to a degree, and he con- 
sequently felt the greatest confidence in his disguise. 

To be ante, there was the danger of leaving, but he 
considered that as little or nothing. 

As for the turnkey, Johnson, who had so considerately 
kept oat of the way, and allowed them to have their talk 
to themselves. Tom thought he deserved some recom- 
pense. 

Accordingly, es they came together along the passage, 
the disguieed highwayman took an opportunity to slip a 
liberal gratuity into his palm, and an immense amount of 
deference and respect was the result. _ 

Alas ! Tom King had no presentiment even of whet was 
shont to happen. 

Everything was going on in a moat satisfactory manner. 

At length, the door which separated the corridor from 
the vestibule was reached, and Johnson, taking a pon- 
derous key from his girdle, thrust it into the lock »nd 
opened it. 

Tom gave a hasty glance into the vestibule. 

At first he couid not see the governor. 

A projection of the masonry hid him. 

Straight in front was the half-door leading oat into the 
street. 

No sooner, however, did Tom emerge frmn tbs corridor 
and fairly stand within the vestibule, than he caught sight 
of Mr. Cawihorn, and the glimpse he got at his face was 
anything but assuring. 

VVitb his hands behind his back, and in an attitude 
of great affected cleverness— his face screwed up into an 
expression of comical derision — the governor of New- 
gate peered into the countenance of Tom King- 

Gladly would our friend have passed him without say- 
ing a word, and he made an attempt U> do so, but it 
tailed. 

Mr. Cawthorn did not iutend him to pasa 

He planted himself exactly in his path. 

'‘Ahem! ” he said. 

Then for the first time the thought darted through Tom’s 
miad that he had been discovered, and he gave a despair- 
ing look at the outer door. 

“ See’ll your friend, I suppose, eh ? ” continued the 
governor. 

“Yes, sir, I thank you,” replied Tom, commanding his 
voice as well as he was able. “ I am very much obliged 
to you for your kindness.” 

d In-deed ! ” 

Mr. Cawthorn swayed gently backwards and forwards 
on his toes and heels. 

“ Yes sir, and I can only say again, that my best thanks 
*re your due.” 

“Ahem. Yes. It’s really quite pleasant to be in a 
position to render you a service which affords von so much 
•atisfaction. Ahem : ” 

“No doubt," said Tcm, whose heart misgave him 
more and more. 

He feared that he had rashly ventured into the lion’s 
den, and that it would be no easy matter to leave it un- 
scathed. 

But what could he do ? 

Mr. Cawthorn stood exact'? between him and the ©o'er 
door. 

To attempt to rush paet him and endeavour to get into 
the Btreet by main fore* was quite out of the question, 
and he felt it was so. 

The man on the lock, too, and toe othea turnkeys 
fathered round the governor, £Dd looked on curiona'y 

His behaviour was so extraordinary . 

They ail knew it portended somethin,*. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Cawthorn, “I s appose 749 
femnd your friend all right and properly attended to. 1 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Ah I Vfbat relation did yon sr.y jrei were to the 
prisoner r ” 

Tom did cot recollect mentioning the relationship, but 
still he said — 

“ O'a ! cousin, eh ! That’s another form of sweetheart, 
I suppose, eh 


Tom mode no reply. 

“ We omitted one little ceremony," continued the 

S ivernor, “ but it is not toe late to remedy the omission, 
licks and Moggs ! ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied two of the turnkeys. . 

“ Just take hold of that lady for a moment." 

The men darted forward, and took a firm grasp of Tom’s 
arms. 

Possibly he might have shook them off, and yet he did 
not want to disclose his secret. 

It was quite time when he was found out. 

Tom resolved to keep up the character of a female— at 
any rate for a little longer. 

“ Hicks,” said the governor, addressing the turnkey on 
Tom's right hand 
“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Take off the lady’o hat." 

This command was rather roughly obeyeo, ior Hicks 
took hold of the hat by the brim, and pulled it with some 
violence off Tom’s head. 

Then the governor pretended to discover what he all 
along knew very well. 

“ Ha ! ” he said, when Tom’s features were fully exposed 
to his view. “ Hold him tight. Help, here. Just what I 
thought. That is Tom King, the highwayman I ” 

Not one of the turnkeys had expected this announce- 
ment, and they were astonished accordingly. 

But, being in the habit of having surprises, they had a 
knack of quickly reoovering'theniselvea, and, hi less than 
a moment, Tom found himself sm mounded by a number 
of men, everyone of whom took hold of bim somewhere 
or other. 

In spite of the odds against him, however, Tom made 
a desperate effort to recover bis liberty. 

He struggled and fonght with all the insensate fury of 
a madman. 

He knew the result of his straggles 
Not only his liberty but bis life depended upon his 
getting free, for, of course, having bean already 003 
demned, the first opportunity would have been taken of 
carrying the sentence into effect. 

The man on the lock joined the fray. 

The key of the outer door was in his pocket, ao he *r?> 
quite sure the prisoner could not escape. 

The racket was prodigious, and, in a very little while, 
the whole of tho prison was roused. 

From the corridors leading to the different ranges of 
cells turnkeys poured forth, while passers by in the street, 
hearing the uproar, ascended the stone steps without in a 
dense crowd, and effectually choked up the entrance. 

No weapons, save those with which Nature had pro- 
vided them, were used. 

Tom had pistols about bis person, bnt up to tbe present 
he bad not succeeded in getting bis hands at liberty for a 
sufficiently long penod of time to draw them 

As for the turnkeys, their sole object was to secure him 
— he was already a prisoner — but they found the task of 
slipping hendcuffs on a very difficult one to accomplish. 

In the struggle, the voluminous female apparel with 
which he had been clothed was torn away, until, et 
length, net a ehred remained, and then Tom was ex 
posed in his ordinary dress — for it will be remembered 
the costumier put on the female apparel over his clothes. 

He was now readily elm-igli recognised, for the wig had 
been one 1 ‘frie first things to disappear. 

Tom fen. ‘hat he cut a rather ludicrous figure, and was 
enraged accordingly, 

Notwithstanding ad fits efforts, however, he was in the 
end overpowered by numbers. 

But he did not give in while he had strength left to 
resist. 

At length one of the officers, more dexterous than the 
rest, elipped on a pair of handenffs. 

Resistance was then entirely at au end. 

Still keeping their hold of him, the men stood aside, sod 
permitted the governor to have a glimpse at hiB prisoner 
There could now be no doubt whatever about Tom 
King’s identity, though Mr. Cawthorn was made quits 
certain on the point by what be had overheard. 

“So this is your trick?” he eaid, eneeringly; “and *. 
pretty one it is. The idea to dress up in women’s petti- 
coats. Ha ! ha ! ’’ 

“Ha — ha!’’ laughed the turnkeys in ononis, as though 
it was the funniest thing in the world. 
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They always laughed when the governor did. , 

“ Well, yon haw done a good thing for yourself, Mr. 
King. Bsally Newgate is quite honoured. Dick Tnrpin 
and Tom King both nnder its roof at ^nce ! I’ll declare 
it will be a thousand pities if you a.' no, botli tacked «p 
at Tyburn together. Ha 1 ha ! " 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” laughed the turnkeys again. 

“You ain’t quite sharp enough, Mr. King. Do you 
think I was going to be taken in by euch a shallow do rice 
as that? Tab! Well, here you are, and here you will 
remain, for 1 will take care there are no escapes made 
from the prison while I am governor of it. Secure him 
well, my men. He is a desperate character, truly. Take 
care of him, and if he escapes you shall every one of you 
suffer for it.” 

“ Shall we try seme irons, sir ? ” 

“No, never mind irons What’s the good of Irons? 
Put him in a ceil, and watch he don’t oome out of it.’ 

This was very good advice of the governor’s, ao far as 
the detention of a prisoner was concerned — the means pro- 
posed were far better than trusting to bolts and hare. 

CHAPTER CCCXXIX. 

JUDGE HOnufOAK COMMUNICATES TO TUCK T WttFtS THE ! 

UNSUCCESSFUL RESULT OF HIS ATTEMPT VO wSTiJJi 

HIS PARDON. 

a’h e turnkey who had so officiously proposed hampering 
Tom’s limbs with fetters, shrunk back when he saw that 
his proposal was not relished. 

In obedience to the orders of the governor, the prisoner 
was dragged to one of the cells. 

We 63V “ dragged,” because Tom King did all he could 
to impede the progress of his jailers. 

But bis resistance was overpowered, and he was 
gradually forced along the passage. 

At length a door was reached, which Mr. Cawthoru 
doubtless considered, would answer the purpose ho 
required of it. 

It was opened, and a strong-looking stone cell was dis- 
closed. 

Into this Tom was hustled rather roughly, ssd the 
door was closed upon him . 

The rage of our friend was so great that it almost 
threw him into a fit of madness. 

To think he should have succeeded in his designs, as far 
as he did, and then at the last moment to be baulked by 
the extra cleverness of the governor. 

The reader must bear in mind that Torn had no idea 
how it wa3 the governor had penetrated hie disguise. 

He was, however, now left to his own reflections and 
speculations upon the matter. 

His first ebullition of rage and passion died away, and 
then he began to think more calmly of his position. 

While doing so, he, at some pains, removed from his 
person all the fragments which remained of the female 
apparel he had worn. 

When this task was completed he felt rather more at 
home with himself, and he seated himself upon the 
bench, which apparently was to serve him for chair, table, 
end bed. 

“ This is awkward,” he said to himself ; <! most 
awkward. How am I to communicate with Clande and 
Jack ? Curses on it all ! nothing oouid fce more provok- 
ing. Then there’s myself. I am by no means comfort- 
ably circumstanced. Let ms see. To-day is Saturday; 
they will have some hanging cn Monday, and if I am 
here I shall be included among the number. I must 
escape. But how? Confound that Cawthoru ! there’s ! 
no such thing as getting the better of him. Hi« did he ' 
find ont my disguise P ” 

In such reflections as these did Tom .xteu.-, himself 
with continually the same resul*s. 

He was driven every time to the same uonclusioiv-*He 
only and inevitable conclusion. 

He must escape. 

As for Mr. Cawthoru "himself, it would SwjTcely he pos- 
sible to find in all England a man more content and satis- 
led with himself than he was. 

Dick Tnrpin, the most famous highwayman iu tt-e 
world, was in his custody. 

Now he had captured that famous highwayman's c cm- 
ode, under such artumswnoes an would ever redound to 
*« credit. 


He considered his reputation established. 

No pains or trouble should he snared by him, he deter- 
mined, to keep his slippery guests safe under lock and 
kev. 

u I shall have him tuck ad np on Mor.Jiy,” he said to 
bimself, “ along with Adrian Winberry, and Norman, and 
' ere. Capital. I oouid not he blamed for Tom King’s 
tormer escape, hut, if there was the least blame attached 
to me, it would be quite removed by my recapture of him. 
Ha ! ha 1 I shall Lave a pension yet.” 

And so, while Tom King frett9u and fumed, Mr. Caw- 
thorn congratulated himself upon the aspect of aSaira. 

It was not long before Dick T urpin was made acquainted 
with what had taken place. 

His regret was exceedingly great, because h ft Knew the 
immense peril ia which Tom stood. 

Beyond a doubt he would be executed off hand. 

This was serious, became Dick could not help consider- 
ing himself to a certain extent the cause of his death. 

From his place of espial overhead, Mr. Cawthom had 
not heard a word uttered about tools, nor did he think for 
a moment that Dick had been furnished with any. 

But it was a point upon which he resolved to be quite 
sure, and to have no doubts upon whatever. 

Accordingly, accompanied by several turnkeys, he made 
his way to Dick Turpin’s cell. 

He had him carefully searched from "head to foot, so 
that nothing whatever oouid be concealed about his person 
without inevitable discovery. 

Being quite assured upon that point, he did not search 
the cell, as being a useless labour, but quietly had Dick 
removed to another, so that, if he had secreted anything 
in it, it would cease to be of any value to him. 

Nothing, however, had been given to Dick, so the 
governor went to all this extra trouble for nothing. 

Turpin learnc-d that Tom had been confined in one o f 
the strongest cells in the prison, and that Mr. Cawthoru 
had given express instructions for him to be well watched 
over. 

The jailers who were friendly to Dick communicated 
this ana other intelligence. 

That memorable Saturday was an anxious day for Dick 
Tuipin. 

He repented now over and ov er again that he had passed 
his word not to attempt to escape. 

Indeed, he almost felt inclined now to break it, although 
it was given. 

He wished to achieve the rescue of Tom King. 

And, unless he was very quick in his movements, b- 
wonld he too late. 

Hanging day, us Monday was always called, was cloen 
at hand, and, if Tom did not escape before then, it would 
be all over with him. 

For himself, however, it was somewhat different. 

He had yet (o be put upon bis trial, so that some tira« 
must intervone, at any rate, before his execution could 
take place. 

There was no ench formality in the case of Tom King 

Well, then (knowing as we do the friendship which sub- 
sisted between them), might Dick Turpin feel anxious an i 
alarmed. 

The affair was a most unfortunate one, let it hi viewed 
in what light it might. 

In this way the day passed wearily away. 

It was growing dusk when Dick Turpin, as he sat in his 
cell, heard the sounds cf voices and frqfotepa m the air 
ridor without. 

They paused before his own door. 

The ponderous fastenings were reuse 'fed, and then it 
swung open with a creaking sound. 

“ A visitor,” said the turnkey 

As tha man spoke, an elderly gentVmaa, dressed ia 
black, stepped info the cell. 

At first sight, owing to the darkness iu t«e place, Dick 
did not recognise his visitor, but a second glance allowed 
it to be Mr. Hollvoak, tha iudge who had presided at the 
trial of Adrian Winberry. 

Dick rose and made a profound how as soon a» he found 
who his visitor was, and waited for him to speak. 

With the mauner of one who has a disagreeab'e duty to 
perform, and who wishes to get through it bs quickly 
possible, the jndge addressed him — 

“ I need scarcely tell you the motive ol this rust to ywj, 
since yon must know it woD already.” 
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“ I do know it,” said Dk>k. • It is to communicate to 
me tbe result of th« exertions which you have mwde fa 
mv bohalf.” 

“Just so.” 

w Ami ore you ill a position to do so P” 

■* I will tell yon in a few words. I set about performing 
the promise I made to yon, and by a proper representa- 
tion of.the case, succeeded in intere'ting a great many 
people in your favour.” 

Dick bowed. 

The judge continued. 

“• Having done this, I had a petition drawn up, setting 
forth tbe whole case, and proceeded to get s gnatnres for 
it. The first were those of Blanche Winberry and Hand 
Gouldman, two very near relatives of the dueeass-A.” 

“ And did they sign f ” 

" They headed the list. I then proceeded to get ether 
names, and when I found I could obtain ro mere, 1 for- 
warded the petition in the proper quarter.” 

“ I am much beholden to yon, sir,” said Dick. “ But 
have vou yet had any reply with reference to this peti- 
tion ? ” 

“ I have." 

"And that reply p” 

“ Is simply this. All that is stated there shall be 
borne in mind at your trial, and it will serve to obtain, 
most likely, some commutation of your seuteuce.” 

“ And is tliis all you have been able to eifect ? ” 

“ You speak in a tone of disappointment, but I don’t 
wonder at it. My own expectations were much higher, I 
confess, but I have been able to accomplish no more.” 

“ I am much obliged to you for what you have done, 
sir,” said Dick ; “ but will you grant me one request p ” 

“ iV bat is it ? ” 

" Release me from the promise I made von.” 

“ Not to attempt to make your escape ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

41 Should you keep your promise until I did F ” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ Then I release you.” 

“ Many thanks, sir, for that, and all that you hare done 
Jbr me besides.” 

“ And now, tell me. Do vou think there is any pros- 
pect of making tout escape r” 

“ I shall try.” 

“ That is not exactly on answer.’ 1 
“ I am (. ware it is not.” 

H Theu you think there is a chance P 
"I do. 

" 1 beg to differ from yon there. So many precautions 
have been taken that ib will be an impossibilty.” 

Turpin smiled. 

“ I have not moved hand or foot since I have been here, 
though 1 have had plenty of good chances of escaping. 
Son, however, that I am released from my promise, the 
case will be different.” 

“ We shall see.” 

" We shall, sir.” 

“ 1 am heartily sorry I have not been able to do more 
good for yon than 1 have. Still I have tried my nest. I 
think if the matter goes to trial the petition will not have 
much effect with the judge and jurymen.” 

“ 1 am of the name opinion, 6ir.” 

“ I think, considering the manner in which you came 
forward, the authorities ought to have allowed you one 
more chance for your life.” 

•‘That was ail I vrewLi sir. 


I fiud a change in your position and prospects. I must 
think — I must think.” 

He paced the cell hurriedly ae he spoke, end strove to 
hit apon some scheme which afforded some reasonable 
prospect- of success. 

For a long time he was unsuccessful. 

Night came and found him with the Jroblera still un- 
solved. 

Many difficulties were in the way. 

Dick wanted, not only to escape from Newgate, trot, to 
take his comrade with him. 

He had, however, not the least idea where his sell was 
situated. 

Nor did there appear any ready moans by which ho 
could find out. 

When the turnkeys came with the supper, they found 
the “ captain,” as they always called him, in a not veiy 
amiable frame of mind, and so they were wise enough to 
leave him to himself. 

Any other night the time would have lagged, and every 
minute seemed prolonged into an hour. 

Now, however, when so much was at stake, the hours 
flew by like minutes. 

The rapid flight of time chafed Dick terribly. 

Every moment was, as he well knew, of the most vital 
importance. 

_ But, nevertheless, the night was wasted in indeci 
sion, and Sunday morning came and found him as far otf 
the result as ever 

He never slept a moment all the night. 

In the morning he looked pale and haggard, and his 
eyes were bloodshot. 

There remained now only twenty-four hours, and, n' 
something was not done for Tom King during that time’, 
he mast inevitably perish. 

It was this which weighed, too, heavily upon Dick’s 
mind, and prevented him thinking so clearly as he would 
have done. 

He was over anxious, and the feeling defeated its own 
obiect. 

Then, ns now, it was the practice to take all the prisoners 
to church on the Sunday morning, for which purpose a 
chapel is provided in the building. 

Here, at least, Dick thosght he should be able to obtain 
a glimpse of his old comrade, if nothing more. 

Perhaps he should be able to learn some important re- 
formation. — — — 

At length the time for semce arnvea, ana, according 
to custom, Dick, as well as the rest, were marshalled into 
the chapel. 

For a long time Dick could not see Tom, for the 
prison just then was rather full of tenants. 

Presently, however, he saw him. „ 

Tom was looking round him anxiously, doubtless for the 
same reason as himself. 

Dick kept his gaze steadily fixed upon him, and at 
length their eyes met. 

A gidnee of intelligence was exchanged between them, 
but that was ad. 

After service they were taken hack to their cells, and 
Dick was m. nearer his object than before. 

CHAPTER CCCXXX. 

i Of.U MATTHEW AMD THE TWO HIGHWAYMEN HOJ,D AN 
ANXIOUS CONSULTATION RESPECTING THE PATE OF 
TO a KING. 


, know that was all you asked for.” 

“ I hope, sir,” said Dick, “ you will allowres to say h lw 
very grateful I feel for all the trouble you Lav; taken.” 

‘ I’lio — pho. Do not mention that.*’ 

“Should I come to trial, 1 hope I shall hats the good 
fortune to appear before you.” 

1 hope not ; because if you were I should do toy doty j 
strictly aud impartially, which in this cuss weald lv> very j 
painful.” i 

Ilick liked .the judge all the better for this enudid 
acknowledgment, 

A few words of no importance or interest to the read- r 
passed between them, and then tbe judge withdrew. 

When the uooa closed behind him Turpin rose to hie ! si 


height, and said- 
“ Mow I am free, auil master of my own actions. Toi : , 
lay friend, it will go hard with me if, ere long, you dew ’t 


oo remarks me an occurrence as the captors of Tom Eir.g 
in the manner we have recorded soon cpread with amaz- 
ing swiftness over the whole city of London, and before, 
the Saturday night had come, there were few who had 
Hot heard some exaggerated version or other. 

Amongst the first who learned what had taken place 
I was Matthew Gale, the Landlord of the “ White Horse,” 
f in Drury-latie. 

, Somehow he was scarcely surprised at the intelligence, 
, Ever since Tom had taken his departure in the haeknt v 
coach, the heart of the worthy landlord had been haunted 
with a vague presentiment of corning danger. 

The feeling was one which could not be shook e-L 
Indeed it seemed ali the efforts which he made To this 
end only tended to increase it. 

The news of Torr’e capture wru only the r-il— ali-jn d 
his forebodings 
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Aa won as he ascertained the particulars, he hastened 
upstairs to the room iu which Claude Duval and Sixteen. 
String Jack were confined, and ooomnr. looted all to 
them. 

The concern of the two highwaymen, who had the 
warmest possible admiration for Tom King, waa extreme. 

Unlike old Matthew, they refused to give credence to 
the tale, auu insisted npon bis obtaining seme verfieation 
of what he bad stated. 

This be had ac objection U doing, if merely to satisfy 
himself. 

“ I will go,” he said. “ it will be less dangerous for 
me to do bo than to confids the mission to any one else.” 

“Yon will run nc great risk,” said Claude ; “all you 
pill have to do will he to conduct your inouriea 
cautiously.” 

“ Trust me for tna'ty’ said old Matthew. “ I won't be 
any longer away thso T can help, and when I return you 
can rely u pon my bringing you full and correct ji.faraui. 
don.” 

" I know we can.” 

*' Yon will start at once?” asked Sixteen-String Jack. 

•* Without a moment’s delay *’ 

~ That is well. Pray go at once. We shall be anxious 
till you come back.” i 

“I am off, and I will be back as quickly as I can. 
While I am away, be sure you stay where you are , don’t 
rhow yourselves npon any account, and then JL don’t 
think yon will have anything to fear.” 

“ All right, Matthew.” 

" 1 am off, then.” 

The worthy landlord, who certainly never looked at his 
trouble when he was serving onr friends, left the room, 
sad set out for Newgate. 

As the distance from hia house to the prison war not 
great he determined to go on foot. 

One reason that influenced him in this was the thought 
that he might be able to pick up some information ca the 
mad. 

He made several inquiries, and entered into brief con- 
versation with many persons, but without his eliciting in 
either case more than he knew already. 

The story of Tom’s capture was repeated to him with 
very few alterations or variations, and this went a long 
way towards convincing him that it must be somewhere 
near the truth, or they would not agree so well as they 
did. 

At length the prison waa reached. 

Old Matthew looked up at the black and gloomy 
structure, and very wistfully at the little door through 
which visitors passed on their way into the prison. 

From the man on the lock he knew every information 
c*uld be obtained, but that surly official would never have 
communicated it to him. 

Old Matthew waa thrown npon bin cwn resources to 
learn what he wished to know. 

As on other occasions he was not fct fault. 

He had partly made np his mind what *o do. 

In the first place be weut to the pie-sL^p on that side of 
the Old 3uiley which faces the prison, and saw his friend 
Coles. 

The reader will remember Coles. 

He was the man who, at old Matthews request, had so 
cunningly secreted the spring saws in the crust of ono of 
hia pies. 

He was to be trusted. 

Here Matthew thought he was sure of jetting every in- 
formation, for the jailers and other prison officials were 
continually coming or sending over for pies, and Coles 
* ae frequently sending for dishes after the pies had been 
r.iten. 

Nor was old Matthew disappointed in has expecta- 
tion. 

Coles wi. very glad to see him and pressed him to stay, 
tut Mattnew told him how urgent the business was esou 
Which he had come. 

Nevertheless, the subject was not branched until old 
Matthew sat down in the little room behind the shop. 

“ Now, Matthew,” said Coles, as he closed the door. 
" Break freely, and lei me hear what you want.” 

“ I will. Coles.” 

“ Go cu, then.” 

“Hcmethinjj rather extraordinary took place over the 
•ay tide morning, didn't there ? * 


“At Newgate P” 

“Yes.” 

I believe you, why 

“ Stop a moment, my friend ; I wan( yon to be good 
enough to give me ail the particulars you aro acquainted 
with without auy embellishments of your own.” 

“ Ka for particulars,” said Coles, “ I can’t say that l 
know many of them, but, if the main facte of the case will 
do, 1 can supply you with them.” 

“ Those are just what I want to knew.” 

“Well, then, by all I cau learn, it appears that this 
morning Tom King, the highwayman, disguised as a very 
respectable young woman, called at, Newgate and asked 
to see Dick Turpin, who is confined in one of the cells, 
and waiting for his trial.” 

“ Yes — yes.” 

“ At first no suspicions were excited, and the seeraiig? 
young woman was allowed to go into the cell.” 

“ He did have an interview with Dick, then?” 

“ Tom King ? ’* 

“ Yes.” 

“ I believe so, for after he had been to the cell he came 
along the passage and was going to be let out, when v.ho 
should be standing in the lobby but Mr. Cawthorn 1 ” 

“ That's the governor p ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Go on.” 

“.Fill up your glass again.™ 

Old Matthew did so. 

Then he nodded to his friend to continue. 

“ The governor must have had some suspicious — though 
what they exactly were perhaps |no one knows but him- 
self. However, he had the female apparel pulled off, and 
there stood Tom King in his own clothes.” 

“ What next ? ” asked old Matthew, eagerly, for the 
reader can believe he felt a more than common interest in 
what he said. 

“Tom King, when he discovered he was found out, 
made a desperate resistance. He had no arms, or, at 
all events, did not make U9e of any, aud in the end bo was, 
as you may think, completely overpowered by numbers, 
and carried to a cell ; but I believe he struggled anJ 
fought to the very last.” 

“ And that has really happened ? ” 

“ Oh ! beyond all question. 1 will vouch for the rther 
part.” 

“ How?” 

“ Why, I heard a tremendous uproar, and conld see 
■something curious was going on, for I stood at my shop 
door at the time, so 1 ran across the road and peeped over 
the top of the wicket.” 

“ What did you see ? ” 

“ Why, Tom King, sure enough, fighting the jailers— 
there was a dozen Of them at least — like the very devil ! ” 
“ You knew him.” 

“ In a moment.” 

“ And you saw him carried off to a cell P ” 

“ Yes. 

“ That is enongh, then. I suppose you have nothing 
more to tell me.” 

“ Nothing certain, bnt I’ll tell you what Johnson 
the turnkey, said when ho was m the shop about half-au- 
hour ago.” 

“ What P ’* 

“ Why, that on Monday Adrian v7inberry ai d his two 
accomplices are to he executed for murder at Tyburn, and 
that Tom King is going with them." 

Old Matthew sprang to hi3 feet- 
“ Tom King ? ” he ejaculated. 

" Yes.” 

“ Going with them 9 ’ 

“Yes. ,? 

K Impossible! ” 

“ I t’s true, if it is. 1 

“ Bat how can they execute him jean ? * 

“Well, I asked Johnson that question.” 

“ And wnat did be say ? ” 

“ That the reason was this : Tom King has already 
been tried, cast for death, and the warrant sent to tius 
prison for hi* execution.” 

“ Yes.” 

\ “Well, that warrant was never curried out. He -m* 
j taken to Tyburn, and escaped by « haif’s-krewetk ” 

I “ Yes — yes.'' 
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“Consequently the warrant against him remains in 
full forae, ttnd they are determined it shall ho carried 
out as quickly as possible, and they will take such pre- 
cautions with respect to a guard of military, that a 
rescue will bo impossible.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“ To-day is Saturday, you know, and Monday being 
so close, the authorities think Tom will not have such a 
good chance of escape as he would if it was put off for 
another week.” 

“ I see. Coles, my friend. I am much obliged to you. 
The information you have giver, me is important — in- 
deed, very important.” 

“ Fill your glass again.” 

“So, I thank yon. I have just emptied it because I 
must be off. I can’t stay a moment longer.” 

“ I can guess.” 

“ What ?” 

“"Wlmt yon are going to do.” 

“ Well, if you can, keep it to yourself, for any revela- 
tions would spoil all,” 

“ Ton can trust me, Matthew, I wouldn’t say a word 
for the world.” 

“ I know that, Coles. I may want your services. I 
can’t tell, but, in tha event of my doing so ” 

“ You can have them.” 

"That’s right. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

Old Matthew shook hands with Coles, and then made 
the best of his way back to the “ White Horse." 

The intelligence he brought with Siitu was important 
indeed. 

Not only was it confirmatory of all that he had before 
heard, but he had gleaned some additional particulars, 
which were of the greatest importance. 

He found all at the house just as he left it. 

There had been no disturbance. 

No alarm. 

No attack by the police. 

Claude and Jack waited very impatiently for Matthew 
to return. 

To them he seemed to be absent an endless time. 

At length they heard him ascending the stairs. 

They ran to the door and opened it. 

As soon as they caught sight of his faoe that was 
enough. They had no need to ask whether what they 
heard was true. 

Nevertheless, they did put the question. 

In a voice of great concern, Matthew told them all 
that he had heard from his friend Coles, and, as he pro- 
ceeded, the faces of the two highwaymen assumed quite 
as grave an expression as his. 

“This is indeed most serious,” said Claude Duval. 
•’ We shall have to be very speedy in our movements, 
or he will perish.” 

“ He will.” 

“I had no idea,” remarked Sixteen-String Jack, 
“ that he was in so much danger ; but 1 might have 
known it if I had given the subjecta moment’s thought.” 

“He has not time to make an escape, ’’cried Claude. 
“ What is to bo done ?” 

“Affairs have assumed a very serious aspect,” said 
old Matthew — “ a very serious aapeot; and, frankly 
•speaking, I have no idea what would be the best thing 
lor us to do.” 

“ Nor 1.” 

“ But,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “ wo must not 
allow him to perish.” 

“Not if we can prevent it.” 

“ But wo must prevent it." 

“ How ?” > 

“ I cannot answer that question.” 

“ Nor I,” said Claude. 

“Put we must reflect, 1 ' said Sixteen-String Jack. 
“ There is a little time between now and nightfall ; let 
os all three occupy it by ikinldng the matter over and 
considering it in our minds.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“ Surely between us we shall think of something 1” 

“ It is a vary ugly affair altogether,” said Matthew. 
“ You see, wa had quite enough to do to think how we 
akonld get Diok Turpin out of his difficulty, and we 
wanted Tom to help us to do that.” 

“And now be is the worst off of the two.” 


“ Decidedly.” 

“ But if an old comrade is in ever suon great danger 
we will not desert him. Never mind the risk. We :an 
but save, or perish with him.” 

“ Let us do the former.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

Como— come,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “ all this 
discussion lends to nothing, and wastes valuable time 
besides. Keep quiet, and let us think of something," 

“ I must leave you,” said old Matthew ; “ the busi- 
ness below requires my attention, and if I am too long 
absent from it, suspicion may be awakened.” 

“ Take care of it.” 

“ I will, you may be assured. I will, however, oorne 
back as soon as it is dusk, and that will be in about an 
hour’s time, I faDcy.” 

“ About that.” 

“Very well, then. s I will think the matter over in 
the bar, and do yon talk it over the while between 
yourselves up here.” 

“ We will.” 

Old Matthew went downstairs, acd kept his word. 

Jack aud Ciaude occupied the hour he wa3 absent in 
proposing a thousand schemes by which the liberation 
of Tom King could be effected, but they were rejected 
one after the other as being unsuitable 

And so the time wore on until the shadows of evening 
crept into the room in which they sat. 

Then came the sounds of old Matthew’s feet as he 
slowly ascended the stairs. 


CHAPTER CCCSXS1. 


A DESPERATE PLOT IS HATCHED BETWEEN THE TWO 
HIGHWAYMEN AND THE LANDLORD TO EFFECT THE 
LIBERATION OF DICK TLTKFIN AND TOM KING 
FROM NEWGATE. 


When old Matthew opened the door and entered the 
apartment, our friends saw he carried a lighted candle 
in his hand. 

It was not quite dark enough for one to be absolutely 
needed, but still the gloom in tne room and the gloom 
in thoir minds made a light look cheerful and pleasant. 

Without a word being spoken by either of them, Mat- 
thew closed the door behind him, put the candle on the 
mantelpiece, and sat down. He looked inquiringly 
into the faces of the two highwaymen, aud then epoke:- 

“ You look very dull and glumpish,” he said. 
‘ What’s the matter ? Can’t you make up your minds 
as to what is the best thing to be done to save Tom 
King from Tyburn Tree on Monday morning?” 

“ Ko, Matthew, we can’t ; and that’s just the fact of 
the matter.” 

“Nor can I.” 

“ Oh 1 yon can.” 

“ I can’t.” 

“ I have faith in your powers.” 

“ Then don’t have too much faith.” 

“ But you have thought of something.” 

“ No, 1 have not.” 

“ Not of anything?” 

“ Of nothing that promises the least ahance of 
success.” 

“ How unfortunate 1” 

“ And you have not ?" 

“No. We have disaussed a thousand different plans, 
but we have disoarded them all as being unsuitable.” 

“ I'll tell you how it is,” Baid old Matthew " We are 
over anxious, that’s the reason we can’t think of some- 
thing. Now, we ought to get, quite cool, and talk over the 
matter quietly, striving not to think of Tom’s great dan- 
ger, and the little time we have got to get him out of it." 

“ Very true, Matthew ; bat the difficulty lios in for- 
getting that and keeping ourselves oool.” 

“ I know it does j but if yon will take my advice, you 
will fill your pipes, and have a smoke, and 1 will do the 
same. There is nothing like a smoke, in my opinion, to 
calm vour mind.” 

“ Well, we will try your remedy, Matthew.” 

“Do.” 


Pipes were reaohed and lighted, and after a few whiffs 
the conversation reooramenced. 

“ How do you feel ?” asked old Matthew, anxious that 
this remedy should be approved of ; “are you ealm ?” 
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“ I think so.” with your propositions, can’t you tell^us something that 

<£ Try a few more whiffs.’ 1 will enable us to achieve our purpose. 

Our friends did so, and then the landlord broke out into Matthew shook his head, 
the following remark — “ Are you sure ?" ... T , 

“ You may depeud the only way we shall do Dick and _ “ I can t just at present, and yet, stop. L have an 

Tom any good will be by making a very bold stroke.” idea.” 

« How ? ” “ vVhat is it ? Let us hear it. ’ 

“ I don’t know how, but you may take my word for it “ You will laugh at me.” 

that only some desperate scheme, and such as no one “No— no.” 

would think of doing from its very daring, will succeed.” “ But it is so preposterous when I come to think ot it a 
“ I see.” f second time.” 

“ Yon understand me ? ” “Is it?” _ 

“ Quite, so far as your remarks go.” i ” It is, indeed. No, it won t do. . , 

'’“Exactly; what now remains is to devise some very “Then, never mind. And yet, just for curiosity sake, 
6ol_ jnd daring scheme, and put it into execution.” suppose you tell us what the idea was that occurred to 

“ Yery true* But there are a great many difficulties in you.” 
the way.” “ I don’t mind telling you if you won t laugh at me, tor 

“ I ko-,w rSut they will never be overcome if you 7 can’t bear to be laughed at.” j( ' 

do not resolutely attack them.” “Goon — go on; we won’t laugh at you. ' 

“ But, Matthew, having advanced so far as yon have , “Very well, then, the idea whioh just came ah of * 
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enddon into my mind, was that we should attack New- 
gate as we should a castle, and fetoli those we want out 
of it by main force.” 

“ Ila ! ha !” 

“ There you go. Now you said you would"’::, laugh 
at me.” 

“ I know X did.” 

“ And you do.” 

“ But it’s suoh a comical idea. The very notion, now, 
of we three storming Newgate. Ha ! ha !” 

“ Stop a minute,” said Sixteen-String Jack, 

“ What is it F" 

“ Well, as you know, there’B many a true word spoken 
in jest.” 

“ Oh ! yee.” 

“Well, then, I don’t see why a good plan of action 
should not be suggested in the same manner.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ You eh all hear.” 

“ Surely yon do not entertain old Matthew's idea of 
storming the citadel.” 

“ I do, though.” 

Ha ! ha !” 

“ Never mind, Claude. Let those laugh who win.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, the idea seems so excessively 
droll.” 

“ Not so droll, perhaps, as you would first imagine.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“ Willingly, if you will allow me the opportunity.” 

“ We shall only be too glad to do that." 

“ In the first place, then, just carry your thoughts 
back to what old Matthew expressed his conviction to 
be." 

“ What for the scheme to have any oliance of success, 
must be a desperate one.” 

“ Just so.” 

“Well, what then ?” 

“ Isn’t the soheme daring P” 

“ Certainly." 

“ Desperate P” 

“ Absurdly so.” 

“ No — no ; don’t go so far as that. Just admit that 
it is desperate.” 

“ What next ?” 

“ I am surprised you do not oatch at my idea.” 

“ I do not.” 

“I will soon make matters clear to you.” 

“ Pray do, for though I began in jest, I feel by this 
time fully in earnest.” 

“ I intend yon to be.” 

“ We are, then.” 

“ Matthew.” 

“Yes, Jaok.” 

“ In the first place, I address myself to you.” 

“ Very well.” 

“ After the trial of Adrian Winberry, and Dick Turpin 
was taken prisoner, what did you tell me the people in 
the court did ?” 

“ Why, mado a desperate scrimmage, and tried to 
rescue him with might and main.” 

“ Precisely so. Now what does that argue P" 

“ Argue ?” 

“ Yea. What conclusion could you come to from 
that circumstance ?” 

“ Do you mean that the people in the court wero 
friendly to Dick Turpin ?” 

“Certainly, that’s just what I do mean. I think it’s 
quite clear the people were dispo sed to stand Dick Tur- 
pin’s friend, and liberate him if they could, or els? they 
wonld not have tried to rescue him as they did.” 

“That is clear enough,” said Claude Duval. 

“ Then put that and that together.” 

“ No, I would rather you.” 

“I will, theu. At first I was, like you, inclined to 
laugh at old Matthew’s idea of storming Newgate, but 
then I thought that it might be done, and that the very 
darmg of the enterprise would insure its success.” 

“ Very likely ; but I don’t see how it is to be done.” 

“The thing seems to you to be an impossibility,” 

“ It does.” 

“ I’ll make it plain. It’s very oertain we three can’t 
do it unaided. ” 

‘‘Very true.” 

“.Thau ws must gat sens one to aid ««.” 


“ But who p That’s the difficulty,” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ Not at all P” 

“ No.” 

“ How P Who could you find who wonld take part in 
such a serious affray ?” 

“ The ‘ family ’ ” 

“ The ‘ family ’ ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And I’ll be sworn,” said old Matthew, springing to 
his feet, with a joyful expression on his countenance, 
“ and I’ll be sworn that they will join you, every one." 

“ Perhaps they would,” said Claude Daval. 

“ I am sure of it.” 

“ I think they would,” said Sixteen-Sfcring Jack. 

“ Now, what do you think of that for a daring plan ?” 

“ I don’t think that one more daring could possibly 
be devised.” 

“ Nor I.” 

“ And yet have so many chances of success.” 

“ We have not touched upon that part of the question 
yet.” 

“ I have thought of it, however,” 

“Well?” 

“ Yon may depend, in the event of such an attack asl 
contemplate being made, those who are opposed to us 
will be completely paralyzed with astonishment, and we 
shall achieve enr purpose before they recover from their 
surprise." 

“ What kind of an attack do you think of making ?” 

I s We would enlist every member of the family in our 
cause, and I don’t think myself there would bo much 
troubiein doing that. We should have a very large force 
at onr disposal, of which Claude and myself could take 
the command ; and 1 am not afraid to say that we 
should storm Newgate oven if it waa twenty times 
stronger than it really is.” 

Old Matthew drew in his breath with an audible sound. 

“ It’s an awful plot to talk over,” he said. 

“ It is. But what will be the oonsequenoes P We 
shall break into the prison and liberate those we wish 
set free.” 

“ Well,” said Matthew, “ I suppose it can’t be helped ; 
and aB I said before, unless we adopt some desperate 
measure we can’t succeed.” 

“ That being the case, then, what more desperate 
means could you conceive than the one I have proposed?” 

“ None, certainly.” 

“Very well, then.” 

“ It seems too dangerous.” 

“ Pho — pho !” 

“ It does.” 

“ But think how likely to succeed.” 

“ Stay a moment, Jack.” 

What is it ?” 

“ I want you to tell us in few words wliat your plan is.” 

“ To give an outline of it ?” 

“ Just so.” 

| “ I will do that with very great pleasure. W T e must 

see all the 1 family ’ somewhere. Go to one of the large 
knimand propose what we want, namely .that they should 
plaeethemselves under our leadership and stormNeweat© 
— break into it, and set Dick Turpin and Tom King free. 
We could have horses ready and take advantage of the 
confusion to make our escape with all speed. Then we 
will all four once more cry “ Hurrah ! for the Hoad !” 

“It will be worth something to he able to do that. I 
am sick of the life I have been lately leading.” 

“ So am I.” 

“ That reminds me that I have got an amendment of 
your plan to propose.” 

“ Let us hear it, Claude.” 

“ Suppose to-night we ask Matthew to get ns a couple 
of first-class horses.” 

“ Yes — yes.” 

“ Provide us with arms.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And then we would set ont and spend the night ii* 
search of booty and adventures.” 

“ Hurrah !” cried Sixteen-String Jack. “ Capital. I 
second that motion at once.” 

“ Come on, then. Now Matthew, let us have the, 
horses.” 

But the landlord shook his head, 
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“ You are not content,” he said, “ with what you have 
done already, but must incur fresh aud unnecessary 
peril. Suppose you are captured to-night. How will 
yOur friends stand then ?” 

“ You must not look at things from such a gloomy 
point of view, Matthew, We will, for our own sakes, 
take great care of ourselves.” 

“ I suppose it is no good my advising you.” 

“Yes it is, Matthew. What do you think of ourp,an 
for enlisting all the ‘ family ’ in our service ?” 

“It is a good one.” 

“ That’B right. And you think we shall succeed 

“ You have a chance of success.” 

“ Very well, then, Matthew, go and fetch the horses.” 

“ No — no." 

“ Will you if I give you somo good reasons for doing 
so f” 

“I will try.” 

“ In the first place, we ought not to go asking favours 
of the 1 family ’ without money in our pockets.” 

“ No.” 

“ Then we have none. So you see we require a booty 
for that. Isn’t that a good reason ?” 

“ It is the risk I speak of.” 

“ Then there you make a great mistake. I have shown 
you we are in want of booty, and the next thing will be 
to show you we are in want of an adventure. Now do 
you know how I shall do that ?” 

“No.” 

“ Well, then, Claude and myself have been cooped up 
so long, aud kept from any advonturo on the highway, 
that our talents arc quite rusting away. Our blood is 
getting chilled in our veins, and we want a good ride 
along the high-road to warm it. We shall then be in 
good condition for our work, bo you see the reasons why 
We should make an excursion to-night are excellent.” 

“ Well, well,” said old Matthew, “ I won’t baulk your 
fancy, for fear, after all, that something should go 
wrong in consequence, and thon you would shift all the 
blame on to my shoulders.” 

“ Just as you like, so long as you get us the horses.” 

“I will do so, but it will never do for you to mount 
here, everybody will be aware of it. You had better 
make your way out of the back door on foot, and as 
quietly as possible, and without attracting any more 
notice than you can help, direct your steps to the Ox- 
ford-road, where the horBes shall be waiting for you.” 

CHAPTER CCCXXXII. 

CLAUDE DUVAL AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK SET OUT 

ON THE OXFORD- HOAD, AND MEET WITH A VERT 

REMARKABLE ADVENTURE. 

The two highwaymen were too well acquainted with 
the perils of their position not to see at onee the wisdom 
of the little arrangement proposed by old Matthew, aud 
they immediately acquiesced in it. 

If there was anything that would warm the blood of 
our friends and steady their nerves, a gallop along the 
liigh-roart and a spirit-stirring adventure, such as they 
had had in past times, would assuredly produce that 
effect. 

In fact, the hide-and-seek sort of game which they 
had been playing so long did not suit them any better 
than tlie close confinement they had had ever since their 
arrival at the “ White Horse.” 

Then they were rather poorly off for cash, and they 
knew some money would certainly be required in the 
carrying out of their designs. 

For instance, when paying their visit to the “ family,” 
at the ken, one very requisite thing would be to treat 
those assembled all round with whatever they liked to 
cull for, and if a couple of hundred happened to be 
present that would cost something. 

Then again, they could not tell what emergency might 
occur in which monev might not be of the most essen- 
tial service. 

Under these circumstances, and influenced by these 
reflections, there certainly did seem every reason that 
they should set off on their little expedition. 

Old Matthew, however, although he unwilling.^ gave 
his consent, took rather a different view of the affair 
than our two friends. 

There was great danger attached to their excursion. 


Mr. Wriggles, he felt sure, had by no means given up 
his search for them, although he had made no demon- 
stration lately j but then he might perhaps bo trying 
to lull them into a Bonse of falso security. 

That was the first danger, but by no means the last. 

A knight of the road was exposed to many perilB. 

They might have an end put to their career at any 
moment by a chance or well-directed shot, or by Cap- 
ture, or a thousand other accidents inseparable from 
their oalling. 

There was no reason why, if they had escaped SO far, 
| that they should escape to-night. 

Then, if anything happened to them, how would Dick 
Turpin and Tom King fare in the Newgate ceil ? 

This was the view which old Matthew took of the 
affair, but which was not participated by our two friendB 
themselves. 

Danger was a thing with which they were so familiar, 
that they had long ceased to look upon it with ordinary 
feelings. 

They disregarded it completely. 

Matthew requested them earnestly to take all possible 
care on this night at least, and painted the conse- 
quences which would occur if they should not return. 

They readily promised. 

Thus satisfied, the landlord set out to look after the 
horses. 

Our friends, while ho was gone, occupied themselves 
with making an examination of their different wea- 
pons, and placing them in such a condition that they 
would be available for instant service. 

“ Which road shall we take, Claude ?” asked Sixteen- 
String Jack. “Wo may as well make up our minds 
before we start.” 

“To be sure, Jack.” 

“ Then, which do you say ?” 

“ I hardly know. It seems ages to me since I cried 
‘ Stand and deliver !’ upon an English high-road!” 

“ And to me.” 

“ Well, which way shall we take ?” 

“ Suppose wo say the Oxford-road r” 

“ Agreed. That will suit us as well as any.” 

“ 1 have had many a good booty there.” 

“Oh, wo will say the Oxford-road.” 

They had agreed upon this point when Matthew 
entered. 

“ I have sent off to a plaoe for a couple of horses 
whore I am sure of having good ones from, and I have 
told him to have them waiting in half-an-hour in front 
of the railings before Montague-house.” 

“ That is iu Bloomsbury Fields, is it not ?” 

“ Yea." 

“ But you said the Oxford-road, Matthew ?" 

“ I know I did, but thiB was a second thought.” 

“ Oh ?” 

“ Yon see, Montague-house iB in a very retired spot — 
it is not so far from hereto there as the Oxford-road.” 

“ It will suit you for that, then, admirably.” 

“ So it will.” 

Tho Montague-house referred to by our friends was a 
rather ancient edifice, which has, however, _ long since 
disappeared. Its site, however, is occupied by the 
British Museum, so it will bo easy for our readers to 
understand its position. 

Indeed, somo will remember that the street on the east 
side of the British Museum, leading from Great Rus- 
sell-street to Russel-square, is called Moutague-street 
to this day. 

This was tho rendezvous which old Matthew had ap- 
pointed. 

No sooner had the half-hour expired, than the two 
highwaymen, who were in a state of perfect readiness, 
shook hands with old Matthew and departed. 

Claude Duval had asked fora piece of rope, and had 
been accommodated with a ooil of that material, which 
he wound round his waist. 

Ho thought such a thing might come in useful. At any 
rate, if it was not wanted it would not much matter. 

Thus equipped they started off. 

They wore allowed egress — not from tho front door, 
but by the door in White Horse-yard. 

Upon reaching this place, they looked up and down 
it as well as the darkness would allow them, hut they 
I saw nothing of their foes. -- 
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Encouraged by this, they, after a moment’s delibera- 
tion, turned to the left, preferring to go in the direction 
of Drnry-iane. 

Upon emerging into this thoroughfare, the same 
searching glances were given, but neither Mr. Wriggles 
nor any of his men were in sight. 

The night was early as yet. 

The streets were tolerably thronged with people, 
though not eo thiokly as at the present day, for London 
a century and a quarter ago did not number bo many 
inhabitants as it does now. 

It would seera that, after all, Mr. Wriggles had given 
up the task of capturing the highwaymen. 

Without any interruption whatever, Claude and Jack 
made their way along Drury-lane until they reached the 
top of it. 

Then crossing the end of Holborn, they passed along 
a narrow street— now called Museum-Btreet — which led 
them direct to their destination. 

In the dim nightlight Montague-house looked huge 
and sombre. 

Advancing close up to the railings, the highwaymen 
stood with their backs to them, and waited for the ap- 
pearance of the horses. 

They had not long to wait. 

Out of the gathering gloom they saw a mail come 
mounted on a horse, and leading another by the bridle. 

He was walking the animals slowly. 

“There they are,” said Claude, and, as ho spoke, he 
hastened forward and addressed the man, who pulled up 
as soon as he saw them. 

“ Were yon waiting for ns ?” 

“ Who are you ? I am waiting for two gentlemen,” 

“ And we are waiting for you.” 

“ Give me some proof.” 

“ We are friends of Matthew Gale’s, the landlord of 
the 1 White Horse’ in Drury-lane.” 

“ All right,” said the man, slipping out of the saddle ; 
“ he ordered them.” - 

Sixteen-String Jack gave the man a crown pieoe, and 
then followed Claude's example and mounted. 

They seated themselves firmly in the saddle in a mo- 
ment, and set off at a sharp trot. 

The commencement of the Oxford-road was soon 
gained. 

Claude and Jack, as soon as they were mounted, ex- 
perienced that sense of exhilaration which no one can 
faii to feel when mounted on a good Bteed. 

The motion, too, warmed them without fatiguing them. 

“ A gallop !” cried Jack, “ a gallop ! I fed onoe more 
as if I was a free man !” 

He touohed his steed lightly with his spur as he spoke, 
and the gallant creature responded to it by bounding 
forward at a rapid speed. 

Claude followed. 

The Oxford-road was then quits free from houses, ex- 
cept a few which stood back surrounded by their own 
grounds, and they were very few about. 

Tho road was almost deserted, bo our friends had no 
obstacles to their progress. 

On reaching Tyburn Gate our friends drew up, and 
Claude, thrusting his hand into hia pooket, pulled out 
a handful of loose silver, which he gave to the tollman. 

Having passed this obstruction, they proceeded at a. 
more gentle pace. 

They did not wish to exhaust their horses, but to re- 
serve their powers until they had occasion to make use 
of them. It was a glorious night, and one which well 
suited their purpose. 

There was uo moon. 

But the sky was thiokly studded with brilliant stars 
which seemed to cast a faint twinkling radiance upon 
the earth. 

With the exception of the slight illumination recoived 
from them, it was profoundly dark, yet not so dark as 
to prevent Claude and Jack from seeing the hedgerows 
and tall trees on either side of the road. 

They were now fairly iu the country, and quite away 
from all houses. 

“ This is glorious, Claude.” said Sixteen-String Jaok. 
“I feel myself again.” 

“ We want something.” 

“What?” 

“ The presence of our two comrades.” 


“ Dick and Tom.” 

“ Yes, we do indeed.” 

“ We Bhall have them, ere long.” 

“ I trust so, and then we will see whether out old plan 
cannot be carried out. I mean the one which we devised 
immediately after Tom King's escape from Newgate.” 

“ You mean forming oursolves into a band of four, 
with Dick Turpin to aot as our captain.” 

“Just so.” 

“ That would be glorious.” 

“Thus united, we will perform some deed* which 
sliall by far transoend all that wo have hitherto accom- 
plished.” 

“ We should be strong enough to overcome almost 
any force opposed to ns, should we not ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Do not let ns speculate upon the future too muoh ; 
youmuBt recollect it looks very dark and unoertain.” 

“ It does, indeed.” 

“ Hark !” 

“ What !” 

“ Halt. I fancy I heard the sound of horses’ hoofs.” 

Claude pulled up in a moment and so did Jaok. 

Then the two leant forward in their saddles, and lis- 
tened intently for the repetition of the sound which tho 
latter had heard. 

It came quite plainly to their ears. 

Undoubtedly it was the sound of horse’s hoofs. 

But unaccompanied by the rumbling of carriage 
wheels. The horse was coming at rather a Blow walk. 

“ What are we to do, Claude ?” 

“ Stop him.” 

“ He is coming this way, I think.” 

“ Oh, yes, he is coming to London. I wonder what 
makes him walk his horse so slowlyas that ?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ It seems strange.” 

“ It does. The tread is quite measured and slow, as 
though the rider was in no sort of hurry.” 

“ It is something unusual and strange, and that is 
quite sufficient reason for us to be oautious.” 

“ It is.” 

“ Let us draw aside as close under tho shadow of the 
hedge as we can, and then, when the horseman passes 
us, which he is sure to do presently, we wiil have a look 
at him, and, if he seems of the right sort, it will be easy 
for us to overtake him.” 

“ It he goes no faster than lie does now.” 

The sounds came with greater and greater distinct- 
ness to the ears of our friends. 

It was high time, they thought, that they took up 
their position, so they did so at once, and as noise- 
lessly as possible. 

Having done so, it would have required an eye of 
more than usual sharpness to have distinguished them 
from the hedge behind them. The only difference was 
the ground looked rather darker. 

Our friends did not speak for fear the light breeze 
which was blowing should carry the sounds with it 
upon the still night air, and waft them into the ears of 
the approaching horseman, 

They did not want him to have the least suspicion 
that they were on the road in ambush. 

Should they attaok him, their success would in a great 
measure depend upon taking him by sudden surprise. 

With the same slow, steady motion the horseman 
camo on. 

There was something excessively odd about any one 
travelling tho road at night at such a paoe as that, and 
onr friends could not make it out. 

Anxiously they waited for a solution of the mystery. 

To while away the time, each of the highwaymen drew 
a pistol from his belt, and, cocking it, held it in their 
right hands. 

They wore then armed and in readiness. 

Five minutes elapsed. 

Then, as Claude and Jack straiued their vision down' 
the road, a moving object came in sight. 

They, assisted probably by their fancy, quickly mads 
out its outlines to be a horse and rider. 

Nearer and nearer he came, at the same slow walk. ! 

He became more and more visible. 

At length be came to within a few yards of OM' 
friends, who then saw that they were quite right, , 
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It Trap a horse and rider. 

The latter was clothed in garments of some lark 
colour, so dark, indeed, that his form was scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. 

On he same. 

Suddenly, to the great surprise of our friends he 
pulled up in the middle of the road exactly opposite to 
them. 


CHAPTER CCCXXXIII. 

CLAUDE DUVAL HITS UPON A VERY INGENIOUS EX- 
PEDIENT FOB BRINGING THE OXFORD MAIL COACH 

TO A STANDSTILL. 

There was something very strange and mysterious in 
all this, but the two highwaymen nevertheless felt that 
the mystery would be still further developed. 

Straining their eyes until they positively aohed again, 
they watched all the movements of the strange horBO- 
man. 

They saw him look up the road, and to the right and 
to the left. 

Then he assumed a listening attitude. 

“ I thought I heard horses' feet upon the road,’’ he 
Baid ; “but all is still now, bo I suppose I was mistaken. 
And yet I oonld almost have sworn to it.’’ 

The horseman listened again, and somehow or other 
the idea came into the minds of Claude and Jack that 
the man ou horseback was of the same trade as them, 
selves, and that he was on the lookout for travellers. 

Nevertheless, they did not move hand or foot, but con- 
tinued to keep their eyes fixed upon him. 

That they were perfectly invisible and indistinguish- 
able from the hedge in the shadow of which they tood, 
they felt oertain, for the horseman had several times 
looked in the direction of them, and never made the least 
movement or sound to show that he had seen them. 

“ I oan’t hear anything,’ 1 said the horseman, aloud. 
“ Curse it ! what confoundedly dull work it is. Here 
have I been pacing up and down this road formore than 
an hour. I shall be glad when my time is up. How- 
ever, I’ll turn back, and try and meet my mate, and if 
we have a bit of chat together, that will pass away 
the time better. Come up, will you.” 

As the horseman addressed these last few words to 
his steed, he turned round, and walked slowly away in 
the direotion he had just come. 

It was not until the sounds of his horse’s hoofs had 
entirely died away, that the highwaymen ventured to 
address each other, or even to move. 

And then Claude Duval spoke. 

' “ What do you make of that, Jack P” 

“ To tell the truth, I don’t know what to make of it.” 

“ Nor I, exactly.’’ 

" If he had spoken on purpose to mystify us as to 
who he was and what he wanted, he could not have done 
it better.” 

! " It was a strange speech.” 

“Very.” 

“ Did you hear what he said about riding down the 
road to meet his mate ?”■ 

“ Yes." 

“ What did he mean ?” 

“ I am no better able to judge than yourself.” 

“ I don’t like it at all, because I don’t understand it ; 
and anything I don’t understand I don’t like.” 

“ Nor I.” 

“ The best thing we can do, I fancy, is to walk for- 
ward very quietly, and, as soon as we come to a gap in 
the hedge, or a gate, or anything of that sort, we will 
make our way through it.” 

“ And then follow this mysterious horseman, and try 
to overhear what he says to his mate.” 

“Just so.” 

“ We shall then, no donbt, come to the root of the 
matter.” 

“So we Bhall.” 

“ Forward, then. There is a dry ditch here. Walk 
along that, and then we are not so likely to be heard.” 

This good advice vras followed. 

About twenty yards further on along the road there 
was a gap in the hedge 

They resolved to avail themselves of it at a means of 
getting into the meadows* ( 
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Both dismounted, and getting through the gap first 
themselves, took hold of their horsee by the bridleB and 
drew them up after them. 

They then mounted, and finding there was a quantity 
of short grass behind the hedge, they pushed on at a 
gentle trot. 

The ground mi do the beat of the horses’ hoofs qnito 
inaudible. 

At every fev. yards they would pull up and listen for 
the sound of the mysterious horseman. 

At length they heard him. ' • 

He was going at the same slow, steady pace as before. 

Presently their praotised ears could detect the sounds 
of another horse approaching them, also at a walking 
pace. 

It may be that some suspicion of who the rider was 
crossed the minds of our friends, but, if so, they did not 
make any remark to each other concerning it. 

Indeed, it would not be prudent for them to have done 
so. 

Gently they kept on their way. 

At length they heard avoico say i 

“ la that you, Jenkins ?” 

“ Yea, mate.” 

The trampling of horses’ feet ceased, ahd the highway* 
men came to a standstill. 

“ What awful dull work this is.” 

“ Awful.” 


“ Have yon heard anything P” 

“No. Have you?” 

“I fanoied onee I heard horses’ feet coming from Lon- 
don, but I must have been mistaken, for I listened and 
could not hear them.” 

“ Oh, you were mistaken, no donbt. I wonder when 
the relief will come P” 

“ Not for hatf-an-hour yet.” 

“ How dreadful.” 

“ It is. This patrolling the road is the dullest work 
I have ever had to do.” 

“ I am sure it is that I have,” 

“ I’d sooner bo at Bow-street a good deal. When yen 
are in London there is a chance of your getting shelter 
and some one to talk to.” 

“ And something to drink.” 

“ Yes, but here we are up and down this road without 
a liouso or a human being in sight." 

“ It’s dreadful work.” 

“ It ie that. I had no idea what it was to patrol a 
road for two hours every night, but now I have found 
out to my coat.” 

“ We have been on this job now for a matter of two 
months, and I am tired of it, I can tell you. We have 
never had an alarm of any sort all the while, have we P” 

“ Not onee." 

Sixteen-String Jack touched Claude on the arm. 

“ Come,” lie said, in the faintest possible whisper. 

He pressed his heels against his horse’s flanks as he 
spoke, and at a walk led the way across the meadow, 
going in a direction at right angles to the road. 

Their progress was almost noiseless, and they got off 
without being heard by the men in the road. 

The meadow was of considerable length, but our 
friends did not stop till they came to a hedge which 
barred their further progress. Then, feeling they were 
quite out of earshot, they spoke. 

“ What do you think of that, Claude ?” asked Sixteen- 
String Jack. 

“ Why, I think we have acquired a piece of very im- 
portant and useful information.” 

“ Very, indeed.” 

“I understand it all, now. The polioe authorities 
must have appointed a troop of mounted men to patrol 
the roads contiguous to the metropolis.” 

“ That’s it.” 

“And we have just seen two of them.” 

“ Who don’t seem very well pleased with their job.” 

“ It must be awful dull work.” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“ That accounts for his walking up and down the road 
in that mysterious manner, I couldn’t make it out at 
first.” 

“ Nor I.“ 

“lam afraid this will interfere with va a great deal.” 

“ It ie sure to,” 
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“ I wonder old Matthew did not mention it.” 

“ You may depend he knows nothing at all about it.” 

“Perhaps so.” 

“ We discovered it by an acoident.” 

“ And a fortunate thing it was for ua that we did.” 

“ Decidedly.” 

“ But I supposo you don’t intend to let them baulk 
you of your intention.” 

“Oh, dear no. It will surprise me if I so back to 
London empty handed.” 

“ And me.” 

“ Jack.” 

“ What, Claude ?” 

“ Do you recollect I asked for a piece of rope r” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Do you know what I wanted it for ?" 

“ Not exactly.” 

“ Well, I may as well tell you. I have set myself a 
taek.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“You will join me, I know,” 

“ Let me hear what it is.” 

“ Well, then, I set out with the intention of stopping 
the Oxford Coach.” 

“ The devil !” 

“ It’s a bold saliemo, isn’t it ?” 

“ It is, and more especially so now the roads aro 
patrolled by mounted police.” 

“ That makes it awkward certainly, but I’ll tell you 
how I shall do it.” 

“ How ?” 

“ I shall pick a nice dark piece of road, with trees on 
each side, and I shall tie the rope right aorosB.” 

“ I understand.” 

“That will throw the horses down in a moment.” 

“ It’s a good plan, Claude, and I don’t see why it 
shouldn’t answer. We should have to be quick." 

“Yes. But just think what a good booty we should 
have from all the passengers, without counting the 
mail-bags, which are sure to carry something worth 
having.” 

“ That will set us up for a bit.” 

“ It will. Now, if you will take my advice, you won’t 
stop any one else if you have ever so good a chance.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Beaause it can’t be done without raising an alarm.” 

“ I see.” 

“Which would be fatal to us. When we have stopped 
the coach we will make our way in as direct a line as 
possible to London, and not trouble after anything else.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“ Come ou, then. We will follow this hedge a little 
way, and then get into the high-road again.” 

“ Perhaps, if we get further out into the country, we 
might miss the patrol.” 

“ Very likely.” 

Our friends again resumed their way, taking their 
way along the hedge which divided the meadow from 
the one next to it, and which ran parallel to the road. 

It was a very fortunate thing for our frieude that 
they discovered tho existence of a mounted patrol on 
the road as they did. 

If they had remained in ignorance of that fact, they 
might have been made acquainted with it at rather an 
awkward juncture, and in rather an awkward fashion. 

Now, however, they were on the alert, and probably 
would not have much difficulty in avoiding the danger 
now that they were made acquainted with its presenoe. 

The soft turf in the meadow was very grateful to the 
horses’ hoofs, and they trotted along rapidly. 

At length they came to another he'ge, which put a 
stop to their progression in a straightforward direction. 

They did not jump this as they might have done, but 
made their way towards the highway again. 

As they had fully expected, they found a gate leading 
out into it. 

It was fastened with a padlock, but Claude alighted 
from his horse, and soon got rid of that difficulty. 

The gate swung open, and they all passed out into 
the road. They listened intently, but they were unable 
to hear anything of the patrol, 

As quickly as possible, then, they made their way for- 
ward in buoIi a direction that they must inevitably meet 
the Oxford Coaoh, 


It was a daring feat for any two men to attempt under 
any circumstances, but especially so now the road waa 
so well guarded as it appeared to be. 

But our friends were bent upon the accomplishment 
of it, aud the reader by this time must be aware that it 
was no trifle wliioh prevented them from carrying oat 
anything they had taken in hand. 

We are rather inolined, however, to tremble for their 
safety. 

Should they bo either killed or captured, the aspect 
of affairs would be rather serious. 

But, without the least dread whatever upon sheir 
mindB, they trotted along the road as though nothing 
in the world was the matter. 

At length, without meeting with any interruption, 
aud without the occurrence of any incident, they arrived 
at a spot which Claude considered very well calculated 
to answer their purpose. 

From some reason or other, the road was some few 
feet narrower than elsewhere. 

It took rather a sharp curve, too, to the right. 

On both sides were some very tali trees, which grew 
to a great height, and, as a natural consequeuce, cast 
a deep shadow on the roadway. 

That was increased by the tendency which the tope of 
the trees had to touch each other — indeed, in some places 
they were actually in contact. 

So far all was favourable. 

But there was something else which induced Claude 
to select that spot above all others. 

The driver of the coach, would, of course, be aware 
of the sharp curve in the road, and, as a measure of 
safety and precaution, not only to himself, but to any- 
thing approaching, he would rein his horses in, and 
come round slowly. 

This was just what was wanted, 

Sixteen-String Jack saw the advantage at onoe. 

“ This will be tbe place, I think,” Claude said. 

“ Oh, yes ; you could not possibly find a better.” 

“ Then just hold my horse a moment, and I will alight 
and tio one end of the rope to a tree in readiness.” 

“ Do so.” 

Claude slipped off his horse, and, as he did so, he 
said : 

“ I will put my ear to the ground first, aud listen if 
any one is coming.” 

“It will bo prudent.” 

Claude laid himself down at full length in the road- 
way, and, placing his ear on the ground, listened very 
intently. No sound, however, came to his ears. 

Satisfied of this, he slowly uncoiled the rope from 
round his waist, and then proceeded to tie one end of it 
very firmly to the trunk of one of the trees. 

This done, he walked across the road, holding the 
rope slaoldy in his handB. 

In another moment, however, their ears were assailed 
by the blast of a horn. 

“ The Oxford Coach,” said Sixteen-String Jack. 
“Fasten the rope, Claude, we are just in time.” 

CHAPTER CCCXXXIV. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK AND CLAUDE DUVAL PLUNDER 

TEE OXFORD MAIL, AND BOTH HAVE A NARROW 

ESCAPE FROM DEATH, 

Another blast of the horn followed Jack’s words, 
which, though louder than the preceding one, was fee- 
ble— though, doubtless, bad the coach been nearer than 
it was, it would have sounded a lusty note. 

Claude Duval slipped the end of the rope round the 
tree on the other side of the road, and pulled it tight. 

He held it in thie position a moment or two, ready to 
let go in an instant should anything else want to pass 
before the stage-coach came up. 

But there seemed to be no other vehicle upon the road. 

The rumbling of tbe wheels could now be heard with 
a distinctness which momentarily inersased. 

Claude now ventured to secure the rope. 

Having done so, it formed a line right across the road, 
about two feet from the ground, and was a barrier of a 
very formidable character indeed. 

It was tight and well secured. The rope was strong, 
and there were no fears of its breaking dr the knots 
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giving wsy, at all events, until the service it was de- 
oiguad to perforin was completed. 

Claude put his hand upon it near the middle and 
tested its firmness, aud feeling quite satisfied upon that 
poiut, he remounted his horse, » 

The coaoii was now very oioae at hand. 

The rapid revolutions of the wheels upon the hard 
turnpike road made a continuous gratiug, showing the 
speed at whioh it was coming to be very great. 

The horn was blown at frequent intervals. 

In one of their qalon'ationa, however, our friends 
proved to be iu error 

They had reokonod that, upon approaching the bend 
in theroadolose to whioh they had taken up their station, 
that the driver of the coach would slacken his speed, and 
oorae round carefully, for fear of a collision with any 
other vehicle whioh might be coming towards them. 

But the driver did nothing of the sort. 

He did not perceptibly oheok his horses, but the guard 
kept on blowing his horn almost unceasingly, the mean- 
ing of whioh was to let all people on the road know the 
stage-ooach was coming, and to warn them to get out 
of the way. 

From their advantageous position on horseback, our 
friends could see over the hedgerows, and after the lapse 
of a few moments they could sue the reflection of the 
lamps on both sides of the vehicle, which shone with a 
strange effect upon the vegetation. 

Little did the driver and guard and passengers think 
what sort of an adventure was awaiting them. 

fu fact, ever since the monuted patrol had been esta- 
blished, a feeling of great security had taken possession 
of the breasts of the public. 

This owed its exi3tenoe to the fact that, since the 
mounted police had patrolled the road, no robberies had 
been committed. 

"To stop a coach filled with people, many of whom 
were well armed, was at any time a daring undertaking 
for two men to resolve upon, but trebly so when the 
roads were watched by mounted police officers, whose 
particular duty it was to see that no such act was con- 
summated. 

But our friends had resolved upon it, and a few min- 
utesnow will serve to show what sort of success they 
met with. 

The coach rolled on. 

Claude and Jack backed their horses as close as they 
could to the bank on one side of the road, and then, with 
their pistols already in their grasp, they waited. 

But at the same time they listened intently, so as to 
be aware if anything else besides the coach approached 
them. At length, with a sudden dash, the huge convey- 
ance, with its four spirited horses, came round the 
corner of the road. 

“ Now, Claude,” said Jack, “ be ready. Cry ‘ Stand.’ ” 

“ All right.” 

Sixteen-String Jack made this last request because 
Claude Duval had got a stronger and loader voice than 
he had himself. 

The rope across the road must have been perfectly in- 
visible to both the coachman and his horses. 

Clauds left his place of concealment. 

He had two pistols in hie hands. 

One was loaded with ball. 

The other with powder only. 

This latter he discharged in the air, and immediately 
throwing it on the ground, passed the loaded one into 
his right, and, followed by Jack, reached the side of the 
stage-coach. 

Our friends had found discharging a pistol loaded with 
powder only an excellent device. 

They wore able to load it heavily, and ram the charge 
down hard, so that, when the pistol was fired, not only 
would the report be tremendous and startling, but an 
intensely bright red flame would issue from the muzzle. 

The eight and the sound of this had the effect of 
frightening people. 

it made the higiiwaymen seem as though they were 
in good earnest. 

Scarcely had the report of this pistol ceased than 
Claude, in his most stentorian tones, oried : 

“Stand and deliver ! Halt! Pull up, coachman — 
pull up, I say, or I will send a bullet into your brains.” 

, “ Highwayman, r-H said the ooaehman, as he 


made a vain effort to rein in his horses, who were start- 
led by the report of the pistol and the sudden burst of 
flame proceeding from it. 

But just at that moment the feet of the two leading 
horses got entangled in the rope whin 1 ' had been placed 
across the road for that purpose. 

The others could not stop themselves, hut fell down 
likewise, so the coach was brought somewhat suddenly 
to a standstill. 

A succession of shrill shrieks now came from the in- 
terior of the coach. 

By an arrangement to whioh they had mutually 
agreed, Sixteen-String Jack looked after the passengers 
on the roof of the coaoh and levied his contributions 
upon them, while Claude Duval performed the same 
interesting operation upon those who occupied the in* 
! terior. 

Now the guard of a stage-coach, who always sits at 
the back in a seat provided for his speoial accommoda- 
tion, was provided with two instruments which he was 
to make proper use of as occasion required. 

One was a long tin horn. 

The other was a blunderbuss. 

The first was to herald the approach of the coach. 

The other was to defend the passengers from any 
attack which might be made upon it. 

Both hung in wicker baskets provided for their recep- 
tion, in very loving contingency with each other. 

The guard, then, as soon as lie saw Sixteen-String 
Jack, who had ridden close up to thecoaoh anddeinanded 
the parses of the outside passengers, tho guard, we say, 
with many wise shakes of the head and hushes, pro- 
ceeded to draw tho blunderbuss from its receptacle. 

Then, when he had it out., he cocked it, and placing 
the butt against his shoulder, took careful aim at the 
highwayman. 

The huge, bell-shaped mouth of tho instrument looked 
terrifying to a degree. With a triumphant and exult- 
ant feeling about his heart, the guard pulled the trigger. 

The result was rather startling to the guard, aud 
decidedly not pleasant. 

It was many a day since the clumsy firearm had been 
discharged. 

Now it was overloaded. 

There was a flash of white smoke. 

Then a roaring report like the discharge of a small 
cannon. 

Mingled with tho sound was an awful cry. 

It came from the lips of the guard. 

It was echoed by many of the passengers on the roof. 

The barrel of the blunderbuss had burst, aud the 
guard, with the hideous yell we have mentioned, fell 
bleeding aud wounded, from his seat at the back of the 
coach into the roadway. 

It was the recoil of the weapon which did it. 

Several of the outside passengers were injured, but 
not seriously. 

But how did Sixteen-String Jack fare? 

He escaped unhurt. 

But how ? 

His attention had been attracted towards the back of 
the coach. 

He saw something was going on. 

The next moment lie caught sight of the bell- 
mouthed barrel of the blunderbuss pointed straight at 
him. He knew how little dependence could, in a 
general way, be placed upon those weapons, 

Still he did not like to run the risk of this one being 
powerless to harm him. 

Directly he saw it he slipped off his horse on to the 
ground. 

Nor was he a moment too soon. 

The discharge followed instantly, and a perfect storm 
of missiles flew over hie horae, and which must have 
riddled him through and through had he remained. 

No sooner was the danger over than he recovered him- 
self, and, springing into the saddle, called out so that Ilia 
comrade should know he was nnhurt. 

He spoke in somewhat sterner tones than before. 

“ Quick — quick. Give me your purees every one of 
you. Throw them into my hat. If any one hesitates, 
that moment will be hie last.” 

This threat had the desired effeot, and purses of various 
kinds were thrown into the haN 
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Jaok rapidly transferred them to the capacious pockets 
of his ooat, and then oried : 

“ Now, gentlemen, your watches.” _ 

There was a little demur to this, but the sight of 
Jack’s pistol silenced all scruples, and the watches were 
handed to him. 

Jack now turned his attention to the driver, from 
whom he expected to get by far the most valuable por- 
tion of booty. 

“ Coachy,” he cried, “ do you want to see the bub 
rise to-morrow ?” 

The driver glared at him, but made no reply. 

‘ ‘ Because, if you do,” continued Jack, “ the only way 
by which you can do so will be by immediately band- 
ing me the mail bags which you know are in the box 
under your scat.” 

“ The mail bags,” gasped the coaoliman. “I am a 
ruined man. Oh, good gentlemen, protect me.” 

But the passengers were deaf to his appeal. 

If they did not feel inclined to imperil their liveB for 
tho salvation of their own valuables, they were scaroely 
likely to do so for those belonging to other people. 

“ Coachman,” said Jaok, “ hand me those bags. If 
you refuse or hesitate a moment longer, so sure as you 
now breathe, yon are a dead man.” 

“ Murder.” 

“ Yon may call it murder if you like, but I should oall 
it suicide." 

“ Suioide ?” 


ness first and pleasure afterwards. I will attend to 
you, sir, in a few moments.” 

These words were addressed to the man who had 
shrunk back, and who Claude suspected of haviug fired 
the shot. 

He was still further confirmed in this suspicion by 
seeing him change colour visibly. 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “time presses. 
Be good enough, therefore, to be aB quick as possible. 
Your money, watches, ringB, and other valuablee. Hand 
them to me quietly, and you will receive no personal 
violence whatever. But you must be quick, aud give 
them up without resistance. Now.” 

Still the passengers hesitated. 

“ Come now,” said Clande, “ this is really too bad. 
You cannot escape, and it will be much better for you 
to give the things up with a good grace than compel me 
to use force, which I shall be compelled to do. Now, 
then, I will begin with you, sir.” 

Claude addressed an elderly gentleman who Bat next 
the door with his back to the horses, and whoso faoe 
was a picture of ludicrous fright. 

In a helpless, oonfused sort of way, he put his hand 
into his breast and pulled out a pocket-book, which, in 
less than a minute afterwards, was safe in Claude’* 
pocket. 


CHAPTER CCCXXXY. 


“ Yes, for you will be throwing your life away when 
there is no occasion for you to do so. Come — come. I 
cannot linger longer. The mail bags, I say, without 
you want me to shoot you first and take them after- 
wards, for to have them I a« determined.” 

With a dismal groan, as hd reflected upon what would 
be the consequences of this night’s work, the coachman 
got up off his seat and opened the box to which Sixteen- 
String Jack had alluded, and which was provided for 
the reception of the muii bags. 

The ooaohinau was very reluctant to give them up, 
because he was responsible for their safe keeping. 

But then, he thought, as the highwayman was deter- 
mined to have them, that he had better give them up 
than be shot, and have them taken afterwards just the 
Sany. 

\V ith a heavy heart, then, he handed them to Jack, 
who threw them before him on the saddle. 

Having related so far what befel Jack in his attempt 
upon the outside, we will proofed to turn our attention 
to the success Claude had With the inside passeugors. 

Riding straight up to tile door of the coach, he caugh t. 
hold of the window with his left hand, and let it down 
with a crash. 

Scarcely had it finished clattering down in its frame 
than there was a sudden report. 

Clando felt his hat fly off his head, and a tingliug sen- 
sation all along his scalp. 

This, of course, startled him for the moment, but 
Claude had been fired at more than once in his life, and 
he knew from experience that if you hear the report of 
a firearm you are alive. 

So on this occasion he was oertain that, beyond a 
slight wonnd, there was nothing the matter. 

Without, then, a perceptible pause, he put his head 
in at the carriage window, and projected the barrel of a 
pistol into the vehicle. 

An oil-lamp oast a tolerable radiance around, and by 
the aid of this Claude was able to Bee the different pas- 
sengers. 

The inside of the coach was quite full. 

“That's a rough welcome,” said Claude, in off-handed 
tones, as though it was the simplest matter in the 
world. “ But never mind, I must have my shot back, 
or else it would not be fair.” 

Claude used his eyes well while he made this speech, 
for tho double purpose of seeing when anyone made an 
attempt upon his life, and who it was who had fired the 
ehot which was so near being a fatal one. 

When he spoke about returning it, he saw one gentle- 
man shrink back. 

That was enough. 

Claude knew him. 

“ Come, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ You don’t 
seem very well pleased. However, we must have busi- 
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“ That’s a beginning,” he said. “Come, follow this 
gentleman’s example. Really, it’s too had of you. You 
don’t deserve to have any forbearance shown you — you 
don’t, indeed. Come, I shall proceed to harsh measures.” 

The passengers looked at Claude and saw the deter- 
mined expression on his countenance, though he spoke 
so good-temperedly. 

They also looked at the long, bright barrel of the 
pistol, which was resting in a negligent sortof way upon 
the side of the coach window. 

They thought it best polioy to Bubmit. 

Purses, watches, rings, brooches, ear-rings, snd all the 
valuable articles worn by people tolerably well off, were 
one after the other handed to him. 

The booty was considerable, and mnst have repre- 
sented a very large amount. 

Claude wae highly pleased with the success he had 
met. with, and felt inclined to pardon the man who had 
fired at him, and who after all had only done his duty, 
and acted just as he would have done himself had their 
positions been reversed. 

But something else occurred which produced a oom- 
pleto revulsion of feeling. 

While Claude’s attention had been wholly ocoupied 
in receiving the various valuables as they wore handed 
out to him, this man, with the utmost secrecy and oau* 
ticn, managed to draw another pistol. 

He was not perceived by anyone. 

Then, when Claude was off his guard, and in the act 
of making the reflection we have -ecorded, he hastily 
pat the weapon on full cock, raised it to a level, toe - 
aim, and palled the trigger. 

The first intimation that Clande had as to what had 
taken place waB the click of a piece of steel. 

But the pistol missed fire. 

The powder merely flashed in the pan. 

With a terrible oath, this man flung the useless pistol 
full in the face of the highwayman, in the hope that he 
might thereby do him a serious injury. 

But Claude drew aside just in time to avoid the well- 
aimed and dangerous missile, which fell harmlessly 
enough into the roadway. 

There was now an end to all Claude’s paoifio inten- 
tions. His life had been a second time deliberately 
and treacherously aimed at. 

Nothing but the chance circumstance of the pistol 
missing fire saved his life. 

Had it not done bo, he mnst have inevitably perished, 
for his body quite blocked up the ooaah window, so as 
to make it an impossibility to avoid bitting him some- 
where. But providentially he esoaped. 

There was, however, a flushed and angry look npon thf. 
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face of Clando Duval, as turning the handle of the coach 
door, he flung it open. , 

“Come, sir,” he said, addressing the man who had 
fired, “I must trouble you to alight. You have had 
what you would oall two fair Bhots at me, and I must 
have what I call'two fair shots at you.” 

“ No — no.” 

“ No, say you f But I must. I er«eume you are a 
gentleman." 

“PreoiBely so; and it is for that reason I cannot 
esohange shots with a highwayman ” 

“ Such a pretext as that will avail you little. I have 
no such scruples, and I tell you, once for all, if you do 
not alight, I will fire at you where you are. There will 
be the risk of hitting some of the other passengers, but 
that will be entirely your fault." 

'No— no, good Mr. Highwayman,” oried the other 
passengers. “ Make him alight. Don't fire in here 
pray duu’t. Why, all the way along that gentleman has 
been swaggering and boasting, and Baying howhe should 


like the coach to be attacked by highwaymen, just tc 

allow ns what he should do.' , n . a t 

“Ladies and gentlemen, saM Claude Duval, 
should be very unwilling to injure an J o£ /° n ‘ 
aliah+pst decree or even to ruu the most distant risk ot 
dofng so, bft reaUy you must, in self-defence, compel 

th ?< fve’lUoon do that, sir, if you will wait a moment/ 
cried the passengers, and, as they spoke, they set about 

f ° r T tfldlita g te n tbe m m D iu t0 wt^1hey were about, Claude 

OP Tbe d whole 0 of h th° 0 passengor8 made oommon cause 

aga r ty puthed&i'tr 6 ^ tbeir might, and, as their 
uniteif strength by far exceeded his, they succeeded m 
getting him close to the coach dour. . , • 

l Then Claude, leaning forward on his saddle, ~“® , 
out his hand, and, seizing him by the collar of his oo 
with a firm grasp, drew him out into the roaU aj. 
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The old gentleman who sat next to the dooralamined 
it shut iu a moment, leaving him to his fate. 

The boasting gentleman fell rather heavily into the 
roadway when Claude released his hold. 

But he quickly scrambled to bis feet. 

“ Now,' - said Claude, “ I give you a chance for your 
life. I willoount three, and, if by the time I pronounce 
the third word you are uot out of the rauge of this pis- 
tol, you will have no oue to blame but yourself. Now ! 
One !” 

“ No, my fine fellow,” said the traveller, pluokiug up 
a courage that had a great deal of desperation in it, 
“ No, I will try what I can do for you.” 

He fumbled in his pockets while speaking. 

Claudo took no notice, but quietly said : 

“ Two.” 

The traveller turned round, and prepared to fly. 

“ Three,” said Claude. 

But his adversary had taken one bound, and then 
gone through the hedge. 

However, Duval fired his pistol after him, though 
whether it took any effeot he did not stop to inquire, for 
he heard the sudden trampling of horses’ hoots, which 
showed that some one was approaching at a very rapid 
rate, indeed. 

At the same moment, Sixteen-String Jack, who had 
quite finished with the outsides, cried — 

11 Off and away, Claude ! Off and away I The grabs 
are after us 1 Off and away !” 

At the same rnomeut, Sixteen-String Jack struck his 
spurs into his horse’s flanks, and galloped in the direc- 
tion of the country. 

Claude lost no time in following his example, for the 
sound of horsemen, coming from the direction of London, 
reached his ears with a great dtal too much plainness 
to be pleasant. 

The hearts of the highwaymen were elated with the 
success thoy had met with in their perilous adventure, 
and they looked upon this prospect of a gallop into the 
country with feelings of pleasure rather than otherwise. 

A few words passed betweeu them as to what kind of 
booty they had been able to obtain, aud the question 
was asked as to what kind of hurts they had received, 
which were really too ineiguificant to be mentioned. 

“ We have done a daring thing, and got off well in 
every respect,” said Claude Duval. To-morrow all 
London will ring with this.” 

“ It will, indeed.” 

“ Hark, what is that ?” 

With a sudden ruBli two horsemen darted forward and 
planted themselves exactly in the path ofour friends who 
were consequently compelled to pull up or be thrown 
down. Of course they chose the former alternative. 

“ Surrender !” cried the two horer aen, by whom they 
were confronted. ‘‘ Surrender !” 

“ For what ?” 

“ You know for what. We are perfectly well aware of 
who you are. You are highwaymen, aud onrprisouers.” 

“ We may be the one but wa are certainly not the 
other,” said Sixteen-String Jack. “ Let ns pass.” 

“ Not so fast, my fine fellows j we have got you, aud 
we mean to keep you.” 

“ As for having us, I think we could show you a clean 
pair of heels if we wished it.” 

“ And meet the next patrol along the road.” 

“ Is that it y Then we will try, if you like, whether 
we are your prisoners or you ours ?” 

Our friends uoticed that the two mounted police- 
officers held drawn swords in their hands, aud as they 
(Claude and Jack) carried such weapons by their sides, 
they drew them from their sheaths. 

The next moment the four bright blades were crossed. 

The steel clashed together with a ringing sound. 

The two police officers, who were well skilled in the 
sword exercise, did little more than defend themselves 
from their antagonists. 

They were prolonging the conflict as much as they 
could, so that the sounds of the affray should reach the 
ears of the other men patrolling the road, and so that 
they should surround them, thus making them an easy 
prey. 

From the way in which they dallied, this suspicion 
soon entered the minds of the highwaymen, and shout- 
ing out their oonviotiona to each other, at the same 


momont precipitated themselves with the utmost vigour 
upon their foes. 

The fight now commenced in real earnest. 

The weapons rang together. 

The bright blades flashed in the murky light. 

The horses reared and plunged. 

The cificers had much ado to defend themselves from 
the furious onslaught thus made upon them, aud they 
were effectually prevented from taking any undue ad- 
vantage by firing a pistol or otherwise, because the left 
hand was continually employed in holding the reins and 
manoeuvring the horse, while with their right they had 
to ward oft as best they oonld the furious attack which 
the highwaymen commenced. 

It was no longer child’s play. 

• It was not long before the two police-officers became 
aware that, skilful as they were in the use of the sword, 
their opponents were far superior to them. 

Anxiously, then, they strained their sense of hearing 
to the utmost, in order to catch some sound which would 
indicate the coming of assistance. 

Whenever they could, too, they cast uneasy glances 
up the road, but they could see nothing. 

Suddenly, however, there came upon the ears of all 
four of the combatants the trampling of horses’ hoofs 
upon the road. 

The sound was faint. 

But distiuot. 

Our friends had everything to dread from that sound. 

Their foes everything to hope. 

The consequeuoe was that both redoubled their endea- 
vours- 

The highwaymeu were quite certain that unless they 
disposed of their adversaries, and that at once, they 
should be surrounded aud opposed by such a force as 
would make resistance futile. 

Still, let it be said, that they did not take or attempt 
to take any unfair advantage of ih«ir foes. 

They merely fought with greater desperation. 

And now Claude, by putting into execution a skilful 
feint, threw his enemy off his guard. 

It was only for a moment. 

But that moment was enough. 

Changing the position of his sword with the rapidity 
of lightning, he made a thrust at the officer’s breast, 
and b fore he could recover his guard, the sharp Bteel 
entered his breast with so much violence, that the point 
protruded from his back. 

Claude withdrew his sword instantly, and held it in 
an attitude of defence, for he did not know how muck 
his foe might have been injured from this thrust. 

And well for him was it that he did so. 

The officer, who seemed maddened with rage and pain, 
attacked Claude iu such a frantic manner that he had 
the greatest difficulty iu defending himself. 

Soon, however, the vigour with whicli the wounded 
officer dealt his blows, abated, and oue more slashing 
cut in the shoulder from Claude’s sword sent him head- 
long to the ground. 

Sixteen-String Jack had found himself opposed to a 
man much his superior iu those physical qualities neces- 
sary to a swordsman. 

He was a taller aud a stronger man than Jack, and had 
besides a very great advantage which a long arm bestows. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, however, Six- 
teen-String Jack did uot shrink from the encounter, but 
put forth all the cunning tricks iu fencing of which he 
was the master. 

It was only by this that a balance of any kind was 
preserved betweeu them. 

Jack, however, had been wounded twice, and rather 
severely too, but still he did not show the slightest 
Bymptoms of giving way. 

He was still engaged with bis foe when Claude freed 
himself from his antagonist. 

Of oourse the first thing to which Claude Duval di- 
rected his attention was the condition of his friend. 

He saw him much tho worst off iu the affray, and h« 
hurried to his assistance, for the trampling of the horses’ 
hoofs sonnded with a distinctness that was really alarm- 
ing. 

It was evident that in lesB than another minute they 
would reaoh the spot upon which he now stood. 

The police-officer who bad so nearly obtained a victory 
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♦ver Sixteen-String Jaok, finding that hiB aomrade had 
fallen and that he was opposed to both, flung down his 
weapon and sued for quarter — although aBsiatanoe was 
to all appearance bo close at hand. 

Quarter was granted to him on condition that he dis- 
mouuted, which he immediately did. 

Claude then caught hold of his steed by the bridle, and 
compelled him to gallop along by the side of hia own, 
into ;hoB< flanks he struck the epura rather deeply. 
Sixteen-String Jack did the same. 

With a rush, then, the defeated police-officer was 
left in the roadway, for the horseB hBd all grown excited 
while the battle was in progress, and, consequently, feel- 
ing the spnr, they darted off ata very rapid rate indeed. 

But though ourfriends had come off victorious in this 
encounter, yet they were far from being seouTe. 

On the contrary, they were placed in a position of the 
greatest da tiger. 

Sixteen-String Jack had received two severe wound* 
from the sword of his opponent, from both of which the 
blood flowed in great quantities. 

Then the horsemen they had heard approaahiug from 
the direction of London were, by the time they started, 
fully m sight. 

A cry which they uttered had the effect of making the 
highwaymen aware they were seen, and they turned 
round quickly to see who their pursuers were. 

One glance was sufficient. 

Coming along at a tremendous gallop was a large body 
of police-officers. 

They eaw the highwaymen turn round, for they Bet 
up a shout the moment they did eo, which sounded in 
their ears like a demand to surrender. 

This our friends were not likely to pay any attention to, 
without their position was very much worse than it was. 

All they did was to strike their Bpurs once more into 
their horses’ aides, which caused them to tear along the 
road at full speed. 

CHAPTER CCCXXXVI. 

CLAUDE DUVAL AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK SEEK SHEL- 
TER IN AN INN, AND HAVE A TERRIBLE ADVENTURE. 

Claude Duval quickly found the horse he held by the 
bridle was a very ;reat incumbrance. 

He would not have bnrdened himself with it at all if 
he had not thought by so doing he should be depriving 
the defeated officer of the means of following them. 

And this he quite succeeded in doing, for the other 
horse, when his rider fell headlong to the ground, was 
caturally mnoh terrified, and he galloped off over the 
fields at a, great rate, and was out of sight almost 
immediately. 

Having effected hia object, Clande thought he cou'd 
not do batter than release his hold upon the bridle, 
which he accordingly did. 

The horse, however, seemed by no means disposed to 
part company, but galloped by the side of them juac as 
before. 

There was no objection to his doing this. On the 
contrary, it might, for all they knew, turn out to be a 
great advantage to have a spare horse in case either of 
their own should fail. 

The officers in pursuit, who had reached the stage- 
coach soon after the highwaymen had stopped and 
plundered it in the manner we havo related, there 
'earned ail the particulars of the outrage. 

A description of the two highwaymen was furnished 
them, and they were also told in whioh I'.asotion they 
had gone. 

They set off in pursuit at once, leaving the coachman 
and passengers to do the best they could. 

The horses, who had grown very restive after the rope 
threw them down, had broken the harness and done other 
mischief, sn, in all probability, some little time would 
elapse before they would be able to resume their journey. 

The police-officers, however, cared nothing at all about 
the pas sen gers, nor about the inconvenience they suffered. 
They were intent upon capturing the highwaymen. 
After a short gallop they were so fortunate as to get 
in sight of them, and this acted as a considerable 
stimnlus to their exertions. 

Going at snoh a rapid rate as they were — and their 
horses’ hoofa making such a din upon the ground as 


iliey did— the two highwaymen found conversation a 
very difficult tiling indeed. 

But it was necessary Iliey should speak to eaoh other, 
so, raising his voice to its utmost pitch, Claude asked — 

“Are you hurt much, .Tack?” 

“ Yes,” replied his companion, but although he strove 
his utmost, his voice was so faint that Claude could 
scarcely tell what he said. 

“You alarm me, Jack.” 

“ No — no.” 

“ You do.” 

“The wounds are merely flesh wounds.” 

“Oh!” 

“ But they bleed profusely, and it is from loss of blood 
I am suffering as much as possible.” 

“ Cannot you do anything to stanrch it ?” 

“ Not while we are going at this rate ; and to stop 
would be madness. No, no, my friend ; we must push 
forward at our utmost speed, and distanceour pursuers.” 

“ 1 think we are doing that now At any rate, I am 
sure they are not gaining upon us.” 

Sixteen-String Jack listened as well as lie could to the 
sounds which came from his pursuers in the rear, and he 
was certain they were much fainter than they had been. 

But this, so far from making them feel satisfied wiih 
the exertion and the progress they had already made, 
induced them to urge their horses to still greater efforts. 

- The gallant creatures obeyed them well. 

Doubtless old Matthew had chosen the horses himself, 
and waB aware of the excellence of their quality— a thing 
so necessary to our friends. 

Away they went, then, at a tearing gallop. 

Sixteen-String Jack felt very faint and giddy. 

With difficulty he retained his seat in the saddle. 

Every now and then he would sway from Bide to side, 
and be in imminent danger of falling off. 

But each time he recovered himself. A thing more 
attributable to hia skill in horsemanship than anything 
else. 

He had reoeived two wounds, and both almost in the 
same place — that is to Bay, in the fleshy part of his 
right shoulder. 

They were deep, and the blood flowed from them i- 
surprising quantities. 

The rapid action, too, increased the hemorrhage. 

Presently, upon Clande calling out for him to do bo, 
he pulled cp. 

Both listened. 

It was only in a very faint manner that the hoof-beats 
of their pursuers came to their ears, but the ever- 
increasing loudness of it told them they were pushing 
forward with all possible speed. 

“Now, Jack,” said Claude, “ let me bind up your 
wound.” 

“ No — no. Never mind. Push on a little further, 
until we are qnite out of the hearing of our foes, and then 
we will take to the fields.” 

“If you can wait, Jack, until then, It worn., be much 
better for us, as pome time must be lost in the opera- 
tion, and we might have a great deal of difficulty in 
regaining the advantage we now have,” 

“To be sure we shall. Forward — forward 1” 

Sixteen-String Jaok struok his spurs into his horse’s 
sides as he spoke, and set the example of galloping 
forward. 

Claude Duval could not help admiring the pluck which 
lie displayed. 

It was some time before they came to a halt again, 
and when they did a large piece of ground had been 
passed over. 

The most attentive listening could not, on this occa- 
sion, bring to their ears the leust sound of the officers 
in pursuit. 

“ Now, Jack,” cried Clande, “all is well. We have 
distanced them at laBt. A tew minutes more and we 
shall quite elude them.” 

“Thank heaven for that,” said Sixteen-String Jack, 
Faintly, 

“ Cheer up, my friend. Your voice is low.” 

“ I have lost much blood.” 

“ I am afraid so. Bat, look ! here is a white gate 
whioh leads apparently into some meadows. I will dis- 
mount and open it. When we have passed through Hi 
will close it again, so as to cause no suspicion.” 
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As h, spoke, Claude slipped off his horse aud opened 
the gatfe, which was merely fasteuod withapieee of chain,' 
hut iu such a manner that any one not let iuto the secret 
of it would not undo it without a great deal of trouble. 

But it wiw the busiueBs of the highwaymen to make 
themselves acquainted with fastenings of every descrip- 
tion, so the probability is, that Claude opened the gate 
with as much ease and quickness as the farmer himself 
could have done to whom the field belonged. 

He fastened it again, aud then remounted. 

“ This is a ploughed field,” he said. “ We shall have 
to cross it slowly or we shall knock our horses up com- 
pletely. Still as I cannot hear anything of our foes, it 
will not matter, and you will besides have an opportu- 
nity of putting a rude bandage of some kind round your 
Bhoulder. Here, you had better take my neokcloth ; 
you will fiud that answer the purpose admirably.” 

Claude Duval pulled off his neck the obsolete piece 
of attire be had mentioned, aud handed it to Jack. 

It was already in the form of a bandage, and he 
slipped it over his shoulder without much difficulty. 

They went at a walking pace across the ploughed 
field, e > th it he was enabled to drop his reins upon his 
llorsc » nock, aud proceed iu perfect safety. 

By tuis means ne had both his hands at liberty. 

The dow of blood was checked in a very groat degree, 
but the wound was not properly bound up. 

By the time he had done this the opposite side of the 
field was reaohed. 

There was a gap in the hedge through which they led 
their horses. 

They then found themselves iu a spacious meadow. 

This they crossed, and proceeded in a Btraight line 
for a considerable distance across the country. 

They had now every reason to believe that they had 
completely baffled their pursuers and thrown them off 
the scent. 

Believing this, they oame to a halt ; and then the first 
thing Claude did waB to bind up his companion’s wound 
afresh, and iu as skilful a manner as he tvaB able. 

The baudage was already saturated with blood. 

Jack was very faint aud sick. 

'Die quantity of blood he had lost was incredible, and 
the wonder is that he contd have borne up againBt its 
loss with so muoh impunity as he did. 

He was, however, in reality in a fearful state of weak- 
nessaud the feeling increased in intensity every moment. 

Jack did not complain, but Claude could tell Mb con- 
dition, aud the necessity for his seeking shelter and rest 
somewhere was imperative. 

But they seemed to be in one of those Bparsely popu- 
lated agricultural districts, at that time by far more 
common than they are now. 

Nowhere could the least signs of a habitation of any 
kind be seen. 

But they determined to push on in the hope of meet- 
ing with one ere long. 

After the elapsiou of about half-au-hour, they oame 
to what they had all along expected to find by proceed- 
ing iu one direction, and that was a lane. 

It was a broad one, and extended right «nd left as 
far as they could see. 

But to what place it led they had no idea. 

They could see the lane through the interstices of 
the hedge, but none of these were large enough to admit 
of a passage. 

But our friends felt convinced that they had only to 
go a certain distance to find a gate through which tinny 
could pass without any trouble. 

Indeed, there was one in sight just at their left hand. 

Upon reaching it they found it wa3 secured by a pad- 
lock, but a large atone happening to be close by, Claude 
pioked it np, and dashed it with full force upon it, 
smashing the whole affair at once. 

This done he pulled the gate open upon its hinges, 
and his friend passed through. 

Claude Duval had not grown so far confused in his 
geography as not to know in which direction to go 
along this lane in order to get nearer Loudon. 

He had to turn to the left. 

This was the way, then, he went at an easy pace for 
the comfort and convenience of his wounded companion, ; 
all the time keeping a sharp look-out for a dwelling of j 
BOme kind. 


But they wont three miles at least, without meeting 
with a shed even. 

Suddenly, however, Claude’s quick eye d itacted n 
bundle of Btraw hanging by a rope to a post. 

In the olden time the proximity of an inn was often 
denoted by this means. 

Biding up to this post, Claude taw a board projecting 
from it, upon which in the faint night light, lie could see 
some letters were painted, but he could not make them 
out. 

But when he lighted a small lantern which he carried 
in his pocket, he was easily able to do bo. 

The words were these— 

“ The ‘ Spotted Dog.’ First turning on the right. 
Hood accommodation for man and beast.” 

Claude read these wordB aloud to Jack, who said — 

‘•Do you know this inn, Claude?” 

“ No." 

“ Will it be safe to stop there, think yon?” 

“ We will risk it, my friend. In the state you are in 
a little rest and proper attention to your wounds are 
imperative, or you will eventually suffer severely.” 

I do want rest, Claude.” 

11 1 know you do.” 

“ Shall we be safe ?” 

“ We will run the risk. If danger c r mes we must be 
prepared to resist it, and defend ourselves." 

At this moment a narrow turning wub reached, and 
Claude added — 

“ Here we are.” 

“It looks a dismal-looking entrance. 

“ It does. If I had been travelling along thiB road, I 
Bhould never have thought of turning up there to find 
an inn, if the inscription on the board bad not warned 
me to do so.” 

“ Nor I.” 

A Bhudder crept over Jack’s frame ae they turned 
down thiB narrow lane. 

Why he could scarcely say. 

He attributed it to the blood he had lost. 

But certainly the aspect of the place was rather for- 
bidding. 

The lane which apparently led to the “ Spotted Dog ” 
was a very narrow one, being barely wide enough to 
allow the passage of one vehiole. 

On one Bide of this lane was an unusually high hedge- 
row, with tall treeB at frequent intervals. 

The other aide appeared to be bordered by a planta- 
tion of considerable extent. 

Being so narrow, these trees cast a very deep and 
black shadow over the lane, so that it was more like 
entering a cavern or a tunnel than aught else, except 
that the blue sky and stars could be discerned overhead. 

It was certainly a very extraordinary locality to 
choose for an inn, and with bo forbidding an entrance, 
Claude thought that it mUBt have been seldom they had 
any customers. 

After proceeding Borne twenty yards, however, the 
lano widened somewhat, aud then on the left-hand side 
of the lane Claude saw a faint light. 

It looked as though it oame from a candle placed 
close to a window-pane, and this waB really the case. 

The sound of their horse’s hoofs must have been heard, 
for a man emerged from the inn, carrying a stable-lan- 
tern iu his hand. 

The inn was built upon that side of the lane which 
was bordered hy the plantation already spoken of. 

The trees which grew in it consisted chi> fly of dark 
firs and horse-cheBtunts, which gave it a gloomy ami 
sombre appearance. 

Our friends oould not see what kind of a man it was who 
approached, for he held the lantern before him in such a 
manner that none of the beams fell upon his own person. 

“Hnllo!” he said, in a gruff voice, “Hullo! there. 
Who are yon ?” 

“ Travellers. We saw your board np, and the truss 
of straw a little way down the road, and we want to 
rest ourselves and onr horses for a little while.” 

“ All right, gentlemen,” said the man with the lantern. 
“ Ton will find the best of accommodation at the 
* Spotted Dog.’ ” 
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CHAPTER CCCXXXVII. 

30M.F "ERY STRANGE ADVENTURES BEFALL CLAUDE 

DUVAL AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK DURING THEIR 

STAY AT THE “SPOTTED DOG’’ INN. 

“Lead the way, then,” cried Claude Duval, “ and we 
will follow you." 

“ All right, gentlemen. This way, if you please. 
This way. John— John !” 

“ Yes,” said a sleepy, surly voice, and then Claude 
and Jaok heard a heavy footstep. 

The next moment he came within the light of the 
lantern, and it could he perceived that he was attired 
like au ostler. 

But the expression of his countenance was forbidding 
in the extreme. 

He came towards the horses, and held the stirrups 
for our friends to dismount. 

As soon as his feet reached the ground, such an ac- 
cession of weakness came over Sixteen-String Jack that 
he almost fell to the ground. 

Claude rau to his assistance, and was just in time to 
save him. 

“ My friend has been wounded,” he said, addressing 
the ostler and the man who held the light. “I am 
afraid lie is in a state of extreme weakness, but I don’t 
think he is seriously injured.” 

“1 will help you to take him indoors,” said the man, 
putting down his lantern. “ We have only a etep or 
two to go.” 

Of course Claude Duval did not reject the aid thus 
proffered, aud between them Sixteen-String Jack was 
led to the door of the inn. 

This was closed, but it opened to a touoh. 

They entered a room on the ground floor, where there 
was a light and a fire burning in the grate. 

As soon as he was placed upon a seat, Jack fainted. 

Claude called for water and a sponge. 

They were quickly brought, and with the aid of these 
the coagulated blood was washed away, and then two 
very ugly-looking, gaping wounds were disclosed. 

But Claude Duval’s surgical knowledge assured him 
that those wounds looked to be by far more dangerous 
than they actually were. 

He applied cold water plentifully, and then skilfully 
bandaged his shoulder. 

Still Sixteen-String Jack continued insensible, and in 
this condition he was, by his comrade’s directions, car- 
ried upstairs and placed upon the outside of a bed. 

Left to himself, Claude proceeded to recover him from 
his swoon, and after some time succeeded. 

Almost immediately afterwards, however, Jack fell off 
into a deep sleep, which Claude did not attempt to 
interrupt, for lie knew that would more than anything 
tend to recuperate his strength. 

He sat beside him and watched. 

From his pocket he produced one of the numerous 
watches he carried about him, and looked at the time. 

It was half-past eleven. 

“ The night is young yet,” he mnttered. “We can 
stop lie- e some hours, aud then manage to return to 
London before daybreak, which will suit very well.” 

Having come to this conclusion, Claude, who felt not 
in the least sleepy or fatigued, prooeeded to count np 
the booty they had taken from the passengers in the 
Pxford mail. 

He found it represented a very large sum, being, in 
fact, about three times as much as he required for his 
immediate purpose. 

Having doue this, Claude looked round him at the 
nature of the place lie was in. 

It was an ordinary looking apartment, with one 
plain bed, without hangings, in one corner of the room. 

The floor was uncarpeted. 

Claude could not but think the behaviour of the in- 
mates of the inn rather extraordinary. 

He had seen no one but the two rough-looking men 
we have described, and these had willingly enough left 
him and his wounded companion to shift for themselves. 

No questions had been asked about him or the con- 
dition in which he was. 

All that they seemed to care about was to get them 
into the inn. 


Not the least sound from below reached his ears. H > 
might as well have been in an uninhabited house. 

After listening for a moment, he went to the window. 

It was one which opened like a door, and, undoing the 
catch, he pushed it back upon its hinges. 

Then looked out. 

He found the view exceedingly circumscribed. 

He could see nothing but the black-looking trees in 
the plantation, the branches of some of whioh were al- 
most long enough to toucli the window-panes. 

There was nothing to be seen there, so he closed the 
window again. 

The intense stillness of the place made Claude feel 
uneasy, and a thousand vague apprehensions entered his 
miud. 

The strange position of the inn— so retired— so out of 
the way as it was — struck him as being very strange 
aud unusual. 

Then there was the forbidding countenances of tlm 
two men. 

Tlie more lie thought, the more did gloomy feelings 
creep over his mind, so at last he was fain to rise to his 
feet and endeavour to ohase them away by walking up 
and down the room. 

But in this he failed entirely. 

They increased. 

The ohamber was but dimly lighted by a solitary can- 
dle whioh ha had plaoed upon the mantel-pieoe, because 
he thought there its light would be most diffused. 

Sixteeu-S ring Jack was breathing laboriously. 

Claude was anxious about the condition of his com. 
rade, because he knew so muoh was dependent upon his 
exertions on the morrow. 

He took the oandle in his hand and walked towards 
the bed, in order to judge, if possible, by his looks what 
kind of condition he was in. 

The heavy slumber entirely produced by the exhaus- 
tion of hie system, still continued, and there was upon 
the face of the sleeper an expression of great agony. 

Doubtless the pain of the wound was great, though 
Jack was unconscious of it. 

The bleeding had, however, entirely ceaaed, oratany 
rate, it had not penetrated through the wet bandages 
which Claude had tied over it. 

We have said that he had caused Jack to be laid on 
the outside of the bed. 

But now, perceiving that he shivered at short inter- 
vals, he considered it must proceed from the cold, and 
that it would be best to cover him over in some way aud 
keep him warm. 

He would feel the cold, he thought, in conseqneuceof 
the blood which had been drained out of his body. 

It was easy to cover him, Claude thought, without 
disturbing his position in the least, by simply going to 
one side of the bed, and turning the clothes over him. 

This he resolved to do, so he deposited the candle on 
a chair by the bedside, and, taking bold of the clothes, 
he folded them half over, by this means of course, 
covering his companion completely, for the bed was 
wide and of an old-fashioned make. 

In turning the clothes over, although he was not aware 
of it at the time, Claude had taken hold of them ali, the 
bottom sheet included, so that when they wore in the 
position we have indicated, the bed was exposed to vie ,v. 

Claude did not notice this until he took the eandie up 
in his hands again, and held itdown to look at his friend 
onoe more. 

The light of the candle then foil with full foreo upon 
the striped fabic which contained the bed. 

Mechanically Claude's eyes rested upon it, but his 
attention was attracted by a large dark stain, only one 
half of whioh apparently was disclosed to view, the other 
half being under the folded dallies. 

There was something peculiar about this stain, and 
Claude held the caudle so as to look more closely at it. 

As he did so, he felt a cold, clammy feeling about bis 
heart, and all those vague suspicious aud seusations o c 
alarm which he had previously experienced swept over 
him again with redoubled intensity. 

There was something very strange about this Iar>»e 
dark stain in so strange a place. 

Claude bent closer over it. 

A glance almost showed him what the dark stain was, 
and he turned away with a shudder of horror. 
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That dark stain was blood. 

Not blood whioh had been recently spilt, or whioh 
cculd have flowed from hia comrade’s wonnds. 

There were no traces of it upon the sheets, but upon 
the ticking of the bed only. 

Moreover, by the yellowish tint it had in plaoes assu- 
med, Claude could tell that it had been there some time. 

To satisfy hitnBolf, he touched it with his finger, and 
found just where the stain was the bed was hard and 
stiffened with the serum of the blood. 

What talo did this stain tell P 

What deed of horror was it the sole trace and witness 
of? 

Claude could not tell, but the suspicions he had pre- 
viously and vaguely entertained took consistency and 
shape. 

A murder had been committed in that very room. 

into what kind of place had they got?_ 

Claude was no stranger to the tales whioh were afloat 
respecting inns where travellers stayed, and were never 
seen again. 

Such dens of murder were unfortunatoly too oommon. 

Was there not every probability that he had fallen 
into one P 

Surely, yes. 

The strange position of the inn itself. 

The forbidding countenances of the two men. 

Their strange behaviour. 

The plantation at the back, so well adapted for the 
concealment of any crime. 

And lastly, the crimson stain upon the bed. 

All these things were confirmatory of such a suspicion. 

Claude had a horror of assassination. 

For a fair fight he would care little, but he knew very 
well that such a proceeding as that would be altogether 
in opposition to the conduct of murderers. 

He drew his sword from its sheath and laid it across 
the bed. 

He also examined his pistols, and placed them so that 
lie could take hold of them in a second should any 
emergency occur. 

Then he paused a moment to reflect. 

What should he do P 

He looked at his watch. 

It now wanted about ten minutes to twelve. 

Would it be best for him to awake his companion and 
communicate his suspicions to him ? 

Sleep and rest for a little while were, he knew, very 
essential to Jack, so he muttered — 

“No, I will not wake him. I will sit here and keep 
watch, and woe to those who attempt anything against 
him or me. I am more than a match for a couple of 
such wretches as those, and, perhaps, after all, there is 
no occasion for mo to be alarmed.” 

While he spoke these words, Claude Duval seated 
himself on the Bed beside his wounded and slumbering 
companion. 

From this position ho commanded a full view of the 
door. 

And now he saw something in connexion with the 
door which lie had not previously noticed. 

There were no fastenings upon it, with the exception 
of a drop-latch, which could be raised with as much 
facility from without as within. 

This, then, could scarcely be called a fastening. 

Anxiously, then, and witli his heart pulsating rapidly, 
Claude fixed his eyes upon the door, and stretched his 
sense of hearing to the utmost. 

Hut the same remarkable stillness of whioh we have 
spoken continued. 

Nothing would have pleased Claude better than to 
have taken the candle and gone downstaire, iu the en- 
deavour to solve the mystery, but if he did this, he 
should be compelled to leave his comrade, and during 
his absence the worst might happen. 

So he was forced to content himself with keeping 
watch where lie was. 

Slowly and wearily the minutes passed by. 

It is always so when one is watching. 

At every few moments Claude would take a watch 
from his pocket and look at the time, but growing tired 
of that he put the watch upon the bed, so that he could 
look at it any moment he wished. 

Half an hour elapsed. 


During tuat time nothing occurred to recompense 
Claude for his trouble. 

Sixteen-String Jack still slept, but he breathed much 
easier than before, and a faint tinge of colour was be- 
ginning to tome back to his cheeks. 

Claude looked upon these symptoms with favourable 
eyes. 

“Jack will be all right soon,” he said. “Perhaps 
after all I have been frightening myself with a shadow, 
or perhaps if they had any evil intentions they would 
be afraid to engage themselves with us.” 

It was just as ne was making these reflections that 
Claude heard a faint creaking sonnd. 

He was on the alert instantly, and listened with great 
intentness for a repetition of it. 

He had not long to wait. 

It came again, and this time with much greater plain- 
ness than before. 

Someone was ascending the flight of rickety stairs 
leading to the room in which he sat. 

Presently the sounds ceased, and then Claude heard 
some one whispering. 

There could be no doubt about what it was. 

He did not move from the bed, however, but fixed hie 
eyes still upon the door. 

The candle now required attention, but he could not 
give it. The wick had grown a preternatural length, 
and the illumination was consequently muoh enfeebled. 

It cast a dim, shadowy light over the chamber. 

Suddenly the whispering ceased, and then Claude 
heard the creaking of footsteps on the staircase again. 

On — on they came, until they paused just outside 
the door. 

Here some more whispering took place. 

Claude had not the least doubt that there were two 
persons without, and that those two persons were the 
men he had seen, and who possessed such forbidding 
physiognomies. 

His mind’s eye enabled him to see through the door, 
and he pictured the two just as they were standing 
whispering to each other. 

What they said, however, was more than he could 
make out, although he stretched his sense of hearing to 
the utmoat iu endeavouring to do so. 

The whispering ceased. 

A brief interval of silence followed. 

Then Claude heard some one tap very gently on the 
door with his knuckles. 


CHAPTER CCCXXXVLII. 

THE LANDLORD AND THE OSTLER AT THE “ SPOTTED 

DOG ” VERY DESERVEDLY COME TO A BAD END. 
Affairs in the bed-chamber of the “Spotted Dog” are 
now beginning to assume a critical and interesting aspect, 
and it is, we confess, with considerable anxiety and inter- 
est that we look for the termination of this adventure. 

What could be the meaning of this tap on the door, 
Claude could not precisely say, but the hypothesis which 
he adopted was doubtless the correct one. 

And that was, that the tapping was meant to ascer- 
tain whether he was asleep or awake. 

Suppose he feigned the former. 

His doubts and suspicious would surely then b con- 
firmed or dispersed. 

He resolved npon this course. 

As silently as possible, then, he slipped off the side 
of the bed, taking his weapons with him, and crouotrd 
down close to the floor. 

The bedstead wae now between him and the door, so 
he was toleratr'v well hidden from the view of anyone 
coming in. 

The tapping came again, and this time it was a little 
louder. 

Still Claude took no notice. 

Then the whispering outside recommenced, after 
which the latch was slowly and silently raised. 

Then the door was pushed open to the extent of a 
few inches. 

Claude raised his head so that he could just see ever 
the bed-olothes. 

When the door was open far enough a rough-looking 
head was projected into the room. 

One glance at the features was sufiioient to show Claude 
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that it belonged to no other than the man who he took 
to be the landlord of the “Spotted Dog" Inn. 

It ia probable the dim light of the candle rather haf- 
fled and confused the intruder’s vision, for he put his 
hand up to his eyes as though to assist his sight. 

But he was apparently satisfied with what he saw, for 
he ventured to step stealthily into the room, and then 
turned and beckoned to some one without. 

Another head then appeared in the doorway. 

ThiB Claude alsp recognized without difficult} . 

It belonged to the man who had played the part of 
ostler. 

It was impossible, having once seen those faces, to 
mistake them. 

“Hush,” said the first corner, “Be quiet. I told 
you they were both asleep by this time. If one was 
awake do yon think he would let the caudle burn like 
that r” 

“ It has got a thundering long wick, Joe, that’s cer- 
tain.” 

“ Hush, I say.” 

“ I’m whispering.’’ 

“ I know. But let us get this business settled. We 
shall be well paid for our work this time. Come on. 
Never mind about there being two. If they are asleep 
we can manage them easily enough, and, besides, isn’t 
one almost dead already. Why, it would be doing a 
good action to put him out of his misery.” 

“Ah! ah! Joe! you is a rummy one, you is! the 
idea of that, now." 

“ We have got the truss of straw and the direction- 
board to thank for this slice of luck. They little thought 
we carry it out there every night to get the people here, 
and bring it away every morning.” 

“ Come on, Joe I ■ Business — business ! I know you 
are always fond of talking about that finger-post affair, 
because that was yonr own invention,'’ 

“ And a good one, too ! Ah 1 ah !” 

“ Hush, Joe ! Let’s settle them, and then we can talk 
afterwards.” ’ 

“ All right, mate.” 

The two viilainB, aoout whose murderous intentions 
towards their guests there could be no sort of doubt, 
now produced from their breasts, where they had con- 
cealed them, two long bright, glittering knives. 

'Then, witli the stealthy tread of trained assassins, they 
crossed the room on tiptoe. 

They reached the side of the bed. 

“ Here's one,” said the man who had been addressed 
by his companion as Joe ; “ but where’s the other F” 

“ All right, 1 11 be bound ! But let ue make sure of 
this one first. We shall then be able to attend to the 
other.” 

“ Of course we shall 1” 

The ruffianly ostler raised the hand in which he held 
the long bladed knife high in the air above the breast 
of Sixteen-String Jack. 

Another moment and it would have descended, and 
the gallant heart would have ceased to beat for ever. 

But that moment was not destined to arrive. 

He had not yet reachod the end of his career. 

Like an armed apparition, Claude rose up from his 
crouching position to his full height, and no sooner had 
he done so time, having taken a careful aim, he pulled 
the trigger of the pistol and fired. 

The report of the pistol waB something tremendous. 

The ostler uttered a yell of fear and agony, and fell 
in a huddled-np mass upon the floor. 

The bullet from Clande’e pistol had entered his brain, 
and killed him instantly. 

The arm which had held the knife waB now powerless, 

Sound as Jack’s slumber unquestionably was, the dis- 
charge of a pistol within a few inches of his ear was 
sufficient to break it, and he started up to a sitting 
posture on the bed as though galvanized. 

The landlord of the inn, seeing the fate which had 
befallen hiB comrade, and that he was one man opposed 
to two, turned to flee 

Claude sprang over the bed after him. < 

In his right hand he held his Bword,andin ids left 
the other pistol. 

The landlord darted to the door and pulled it open. 

Be then stood at the top of the flight of stairs. 

Claude saw that if he was net speedy in Iiis movements 
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the mail would be off, and being acquainted with all 
the intricacies of the place would probably escape, or 
perhaps summon some assooiate to his assistance. 

These were both two very undesirable things indeed, 
and Claude felt that he must adopt summary means to 
provide against them. 

Accordingly lie raised his second pistol and tired. 

The bullet struck the landlord in the back, and came 
out at his breast. 

He uttered a dismal yell, and throwing up his arms, 
fell headlong down the staircase. 

So suddenly did all this take place, that Sixteen-String 
Jack had oniy just time to get off the bed and come to 
Claude’s side. 

What he saw puzzled and bewildered him. 

“ Claude,” he cried, “ what in tiie world has happened ? 
Where am 1 P Am I mad or dreaming P” 

“ Calm yourself, Jack — calm yourself. You must not 
get excited. I will tell you all presently.” 

Sixteen-String Jack rubbed his head in a very con- 
futed manner. He could not make it out at all. He 
I ad not the slightest recolleotion of his arrival at the 
“ Spotted Dog.” 

Therefore lie looked at the dimly -lighted chamber 
with very peculiar feelings. 

Claude was not sure the ostler was dead, so ha 
approached him with the candle to look. 

One glance was enough. 

The man was quite dead. 

He had now to ascertain the condition of the landlord, 
who he had not heard move after reaching the bottom 
of the staircase. 

The fearful fall he had had without the wound was 
quite enough to kill any ordinary man, but then Claude 
knew very well that gentry of his class took, in a gene- 
ral way, a great deal of killing. 

So, with the candle in his grasp, he descended the 
little flight of stairs. 

The body of tiie landlord lay in a huddled-up mass at 
the bottom. 

“ Hold the light, Jack,” said Claude to his comrade, 
who had followed him downstairs. “ Hold the light, 
and let us see whether the wretch is really alive or not.” 

A groan followed these words. 

1 1 came from the object at their feet, and at once lob 
Claude know the rascally landlord was not dead. 

Sixteen-String Jack, however, took the light, and 
Claude stooped down over the prostate form. 

It was rather repugnant to his feelings to touch the 
wounded wretch, but he noticed he was lying in a very 
peculiar manner, so he mastered his feelings and turned 
him over with his foot. 

The moment this was done, a yell, apparently of' 
dreadful agony, came from the landlord's lipB. 

It was followed by a gush of blood from the mouth. 

Then a spasm of shudder seemed to convulse the 
whole body. 

That was death. 

Sixteen-String Jack was so bewildered at what he 
saw, and so utterly incapable of comprehending it, that 
he gazed at Claude like a man in a dream. 

But Duval, being assured that the two assassins were 
quite dead, resolved to give him some explanation, which 
would clear his mind from the mists of doubt which 
hung over it. 

“ Come,” he said, addressing Jack, and stopping over 
the dead body of the landlord as lie spoke. “ Hollow me. 
and I will relieve you of your astonishment rud bewilder- 
ment. But first tell mehowdoyon feel — ar *yon better ?” 

Sixteen-String Jack passed his hard over his eyes in 
a bewildered sort of way, as lie replied— 

“Oh ! yes. I recollect now, I was wounded.” 

“ Yes, by the patrol.” 

“ And we escaped.” 

“ Yes, but that iB not an answer to my question. Do 
you feel better ?” 

“ I am very weak and fa:r„t.” 

“ I was afraid so.” 

“ But I find myself better ench moment.” 

# “ Come on, then. A little drop of wine will nut y( 
right beyond a doubt.” 

“ But, where are we to get it?” 

“ I will try to find eome.” 

“ 1 can tell you this, Claude. If I quite understood ; 
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that lias jnst taken place, I should feel very much 
better.” 

‘‘Say you so ; then T will tell you in a half-a-dozen 
words.” 

Claude then rapidly made his companion acquainted 
with thoea circumstances whioh are already well known 
to the reader, and whioh consequently do not require 
reeapitnlation. 

Jack’s astonishment was very great. 

“ I had no idea, Claude,” he eaid, “ that such atroci- 
ties oonld possibly bo perpetrated.” 

“ Nor I. But from the few words uttered by the two 
villains, and the stain upon the bed, it is pretty clear 
they make a regular system of decoying people here 
during the night, and then murdering them.” 

" We have had a narrow escape, my friend, and the 
8oo n^r we getaway from this place, I think, the better.” 

“And so do I; but do you think you are strong 
enough ?” 

“ I fancy so.” 

“ I am glad to hear that ; bnt still I should recom- 
mend you to adhere to my advice, and have a drop of 
wine— that will give your blood new vigour.” 

“ But where are we to find any ?” 

“ Why, without doubt, there is some in the house, so 
we have nothing else to do bnt look.” 

“ Theu here goes for an exploring expedition.” 

" Just so.” 

"And who knows what else we may find 1” 

These words were uttered in a tone of deep signi- 
ficance, and as though the speaker quite expected to 
make some discovery. 

“I will oarry tho oandle, Claude,” aaid Jack, “ and 
then I shall at least be making myself useful, if no more.” 

“ Agreed.” 

In this way the two friends made their way through 
several rooms on the ground floor, but without seeing 
anything unusual, and without finding what they sought. 

At length, opening a door, they feltagush of cool air 
upon their faces, and upon closer examination they 
found that before them was a flight of brick steps, lead- 
ing apparently to the cellars. 

They hesitated a moment, in doubt whether they 
should or should not descend and prosecute their as 
yet nn resultful search any farther. 

Claude made up his mind that the cellar should at 
least be searched. He was very anxious that Jack 
should not set out on his return journey to London 
without a stimulant of some kind. 

Accordingly, he oalled to his companion to follow, 
and commenced the desoent of the steps. 

But not until he had his sword handy in his grasp, so 
as to bo prepared to meet any attaok that might be 
made upon him. 

The steps were slippery and steep, and, in order to 
feel Bure of his footing, he soon discovered the neces- 
sity of holding the wall with his left hand. 

The steps were about twelve in number. 

The bottom was reaohed without the occurrence of 
any accident, and then they found they wore standing 
upon sawdnst, with whioh the floor of the cellar was 
literally covered. 

A number of barrels wero now disclosed to view. 

It was some time, however, before they found, stocked 
in a corner, a number of bottles. 

Claude took ono from the top of the heap; and, as 
he held it in his hand, a fresh thought struck him — 
namely, that it would be dangerous to a degree to drink 
anything they foundin that murderden, for fear itshould 
either be drugged or poisoned. 

The same thought struck Sixteen. String Jack at the 
very same moment, for he said — 

“ Claude, we have had our trouble for nothing ; I 
should feel afraid of drinking anything we found here.” 

“And so should I, though the thought did not occur 
to me until just this moment.’’ 

“ Nor to me.” 

“Depend upon it, the best thing we can do is to make 
the host of our way back to London, and the sooner we 
reach old Matthew’s, the better. 

“ So say I, but do you think you are equal to the 
journey?” 

“ Oh ! yes.” 

" Come on, theu.” 


“ Where are the horses?” 

“ I’ll be hanged if I know.” 

“ Did you not see them stabled ?” 

“ No ; the fact was, I wus so engaged wily /ou — for 
you swooned as soon as you got off your stood — that I 
never troubled about the horses, hut left them to the 
ostler.” 

“ The chap you shot upstairs P” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then I think the best thing we oan do is to set about 
finding them at once, and But hailt, what is that?” 

I What — what?” 

“ Hark !” 

CHAPTER CCCXXX1X. 

THE POLICE-OFFICERS MAKE A DESPEEATB ATTACK 
UPON THE ‘'SPOTTED DOG.” 

Both the highwaymen assumed listening attitudes, and 
then there came to their ears with uudesirable distinct- 
ness a lend knocking, as though some one was hammer- 
ing at a door demanding admittance. 

There could be no sort of mistake about the character 
of the sound, and our friends looked rather inquiringly 
in each other’s faces as they wondered who in the world 
it could be. 

Ban g — bang — bang 1 

The knocks succeeded each other with a rapidity 
whioh spoke well of the flexibility of the muscles of tho 
person who struck them 

It was a simultaneous impulse whioh made Claude and 
Jaok, without saying a word to each other, rush in tho 
direotion of the steps hading out of the cellar. 

They ascended them at full speed, tho diu of tho 
knocking all the while sounding in their ears. 

On reaching the bar they hurriedly opened the door 
leading into the passage which led from the front to the 
back of the inn. 

They were then certain upon a point of whioh they had 
had Borne doubts before, and that was, that the knock- 
ing was at the front, or principal door of the inn. 

Avery interesting question was now suggested to them, 
and that was, who could those persons be who were 
outside ? 

Were they friends or enemies ? 

They soaroely thought it possible that those officers 
from whom they had had such a narrow escape, could 
have tracked them to their present destination. 

But, if not, who could those be who demanded ad- 
mission in so olamorous a manner ? 

They did not knock like guests. 

Very soon, however, all doubts were set at rest as to 
who the parties were, for the hammering ceased a 
moment, and then some one said, in a loud and com- 
manding tone of voice- 

“ Open— open 1 Open in the king s name. We call 
upon you in the name of the king, to open this door, and 
we give you notice that, if you do not obey ua at once, 
we will break In ! Open, in the name of the king ! We 
are his officers of police !" 

After tlieBe words, it was quite a matter of impossi- 
bility for Claude and Jack to have any sort of doubt 
respecting those who were at the front door. 

They were police-officers, unquestionably. 

They might not be those they had encountered — their 
errand to the “ Spotted Dog ” Inn might be wholly un- 
connected with them, but whether this was so or not, it 
was quite clear that the best thing onr friends could do 
would bo to get away from the ill-otneued spot with all 
possible speed. 

This, however would be attended with a good deal of 
difficulty, for when the police attacked a house like they 
did this inu, they generally took pretty effective mea- 
sures to prevent anyone leaving surreptitiously. 

And, unfortunately, as we have already described, 
Claude, upon his arrival, had felt his attention so wholly 
attracted to his wounded comrade that he forgot the 
horses, and neglected to perform the necessary duty of 
eeeing whore they wore housed, and making himself 
sufficiently familiar with the place to be ahle to tin' 1 his 
way there alone without hesitation or delay. 

Now that he had, probably for the first time in his 
life, omitted this, he realized its full importance. 

Could he have only kuown where tho stable was, lie 
felt the rest he would have to do in making his escape 
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would be comparatively easy, though iu reality such would 
not be the case. 

His ignorance upoD this point was, however, as aE our 
readers can see, a very serious matter indeed. 

There was not, either, any time for dehberation, for the 
officers, having repeated their formula and found that no 
more notice was taken than on the preceding occasions, 
had set about demolishing the door in good earnest. 

It was a strong door, being wholly made of oak, and 
defended with oaken beams placed horizontally across it, 
but it was not strong enough to withstand such heavy 
blows as the police-officers now rained upon it. 

At first the blows only sounded like hard knocks, being 
clear, sharp, and distinct, hut they very quickly changed 
their character, aid a crashing noise succeeded. 

It was the stout oak door splitting and giving way in 
all directions. 

This was quite enough to unnerve uny one, but it was 
particularly calculated to produce that effect upon our 
friends. 

NO. 66. 


It was very important that they should not be «ap. 
tured and kept prisoners for a short time even, for if so, 
then Dick Turpin and Tom King would assuredly perish 
at Tyburn, for who was there to render them assistance if 
they were prevented ? 

And it was having this responsiuuity upon their minds 
which made Claude and Jack lose a great deal of that 
self-possession upon which they so prided themselves, and 
which was so very necessary to them. 

What was to be done ? 

The door was clearly giving way, and ere many more 
minutes passed away, the officers would certainly have it 
down. 

Opposite to this front door was another much smaller, 
one which, from its position, the highwaymen fancied 
must lead somewhere at the back of tbo inn. 

But, if they opened it, they would probably expose 
themselves to much danger. 

There was a strong probability that a portion of the 
officers had taken up their positions there. 

P,u3B On a HALFpaNNr. 
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Am i yet, on the other hand, they might not have d'-xe 
«o. 

But what a fearful risk it was to run to ascertain 
whether they were or not ! 

Better that, however, than remain where they wore 
with the certain knowledge that the police would be face 
to face with them iD a moment or two. 

If any were at the back door, they thought surely they 
would ere this have demonstrated their presence by 
making an attack upon it. 

They must run the risk. 

Having their weapons ready in their so that, if 

occasion required, they should be able to make immediate 
use of them, they quietly drew aside the fasteniugs which 
secured the back door. 

Then they opened it gently a little way. 

There was nothing to cause alarm as yet. 

Emboldened by this, they hastily pulled the door wide 
open upon its hinges, passed out as swiftly as they could, 
closed it after them, ami stood with their backs placed 
against it in attitudes of defence. 

At this moment there was a tremendous crash, which 
announced the fact that the officers had at last succeeded 
in breaking down the front door. 

Claude and Jack peered eagerly around them, but they 
could see nothing of the police-officers. 

This was a great load off their minds, so, sheathing 
their swards, they proceeded to make a search among the 
out-buildings. 

The back of the inn, they found, was built close against 
the large plantation of which we have made mention, and 
what yard there was had been formed by clearing away a 
few of the trees. 

There were several sheds, apparently of wood, con- 
tiguous to the main building, ana these the highwaymen 
very naturally imagined would form the stabling. 

Accordingly thoy directed their steps towards them. 

Before, however, they had gone half-a-dozen paces in 
that direction, a lond voice cried — 

“ Who goes there ? Stand, or I fire 1 ” 

Our friends stopped instantly, for the threat just uttered 
might be the opposite of an unmeaning one. 

Looking in the direction from which the voice pro- 
ceeded, the two highwaymen perceived a dusky figure 
hastening towards them. 

Another voice now utteTed the same words, and another 
form came running towards the fugitives. 

The alarm was spreading. 

Doubtless, if it came to an encounter, Claude and Jack 
would have proved more than a match for these police- 
officers, for such they were ; hut then the time occupied by 
the struggle would enable the other officer? to come up 
with them, and the issue of a contest with, perhaps, four 
times their number would be very doubtful indeed. 

There seemed to be no resource but immediate flight. 

It was certain they would have to abandon all idea of 
getting their horses out of the stable, at any rate for the 
present. 

But the plantation was within a few yards of them, and 
they dashed off in the direction of it at once, for its leafy 
coverts were well adapted for concealment. 

The officers now began to appear in greater numbers, for 
they had heard something unusual was taking place, 
though they did cot know what. 

Quickly, however, they saw the flying forms of the two 
highwaymen, as well as the course they were taking, and 
they put forth their Bpeed, not in the endeavour to over- 
take them, hut to intercept them. 

But they were too late to practise *his manoeuvre suc- 
cessfully. 

Seeing this, they called to them to surrender, but no 
heed was taken of their words, so, fearful of losing their 
prey altogether, the police-officers drew their pistols and 
fired. 

But tne instance was too great for the clumsy, ill-eoa- 
structed weapons which they carried to be effective, and 
the bullets crashed harmlessly among the trees. 

One more dash, and then Claude and Jack found term- 
selves fairly among the branches. 

A sensation of comparative safety not. came over them, 
among the intricacies of such a place as that the officers 
would have the greatest difficulty in following them. 

’D’c trees grew very close together, and there was, too, 
»u siaggeiated growth of undenvood- 


Both these circumstances impeded their progrese 
greatly. 

But they plunged boldly into the recesses of the plan* 
tation, quite heedless of the numerous bruises and 
scratches they received. 

The officers firei again, but this discharge was, if 
possible, more harmle ■ than its predecessor. 

And now Clande and Jack began to think that, after all, 
the loss of their horses was not so serious a thing as they 
at first thought. 

If they had mounted and rods away, the officers would 
have been very close indeed behind them. 

They might not have come up with them, and yet they 
might have dogged their footsteps into London. 

It was quite certain if they had been on horseback they 
could not have availed themselves of the protection which 
the plantation afforded them, for the gimple reason that it 
was quite impassable to horses. 

So out of these circumsto ncee our friends gathered new 
hope, and crashed on through the underwood, each 
moment penetrating deeper and deeper into the plantation, 
and each moment becoming more and more involved in the 
darkness which prevailed there. 

For this they cared little, because there was all the more 
difficulty for their pursuers to see them. 

They made all speed possible, being satisfied that if they 
could once get out of the hearing of the police, they should 
be able to escape from them altogether. 

As it was, the loud crashing of the branches and the 
crackling of the twigs as they forced their way through 
them, formed a capital guide for their pursuers. 

See them they could not, for Jack and Claude could 
scarcely see a yard before their own faces. 

From time to time, however, the officers, as if to show 
how determined a pursuit they were making, called out to 
the highwaymen to surrender, and fired their pistols. 

Bnt all this was quite nseless. 

Sixteen-String Jack several times felt his strength fail 
him, for he was by no menus equal to such violent exer- 
tion] but each time he felt the sensation of weakness 
come over him, he shook it off with a vigorous effort. 

It is wonderful what capability the mind has of sub- 
duing the body to it. 

Sixteen-String Jack kept on, and was very little in the 
rear of his unwounded comrade. 

Gradually, to their great relief and joy, they heard the 
sounds which the officers made in pursuit grow fainter and 
fainter. 

They were either falling off, or else they had taken 
some wrong direction. 

Fancying that it might be the latter, and that the sound 
of their progress might bring them on the right track 
again, our friends stopped still and listened. 

Thoy could then hear the officers forcing a passage 
through the dor.se vegetation which covered tlie ground. 

It was then that Sixteen-String Jack made a sugges- 
tion which, from the simplicity of it, is a wonder had not 
entered their minds before . 

“Let ns ascend one of these trees, Claude. If we are 
not seen or heard we shall be quite safe, and we shall be 
able to remain there until the officers have left the spot. 
Then we can descend, and act as we may in the meantime 
determine.” 

“ Agreed,” said Claude. “ That is, I fancy, about the 
best thing you could do. Ascend first, and I will assist 
you. I shall not he far behind.” 

With this Claude assisted Jack to climb the lower part 
of the trunk of the tree, and as soon as he canght a lair 
hold of the branches, he left him to himself, while he 
began to climb also. 

In doing this be was careful to make as little noise as 
possible, for every moment he could hear the sounds which 
indicated the approach of the police-officers grow plainer 
and plainer. 

To Claude the feat of climbing a tree was an easy one, 
and he was soon ensconced among the leaves of an umbra- 
geous chestnut, and seated by the side of his oM comrade 
m arms. 

They did not venture to speak, lest the sound of their 
voices should reach the ears of the police-officers and 
betray them, nor did they move after having once seated 
themselves. 

With some anxiety and suspense thoy now stn Vhtyi 
their sense of hearing to the utmost. 
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On oame the officers, crashing their way through the 
trees. 

The murmur of their voioes presently became heard. 

It was in vain that the two highwaymen peered down, 
and strove to pierce the darkness beneath them. It was 
too intense, ;*nd, moreover, the leaves of the chestnut- 
tree effectually hid the ground from their sight. 

CHAPTER CCCXL. 

CLAUDE DUVAL AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK ELUDE 
THE OFFICERS IN THE PLANTATION, BUT RUN 
AGAIN INTO THE LION’S MOUTH. 

They had, therefore, only their sense of hearing to 
depend upon, and this fauulty they etretohed to its ut- 
most extent. 

Louder and louder grew the sounds, nntil, at length, 
the two highwaymen were certain that their foes were 
actually beneath the tree in which they were hidden. 

They were talking loudly to eaoh other, and the high- 
waymen easily distinguished what was said. 

“ Stop a minnte,” said a voice, “ it's no good going 
on like this. Stop a minnte, and then, perhaps, we 
shall hear something of them, for, curse me ! it’s so 
dark, there’s no seeing a yard before yon !” 

The polioe officers came to a halt, and then there was 
silence of a few minntee’ duration. ’ 

They were listening, no donht. 

Claude and Jack took care not to make the slightest 
movement in the tree so as to attraot suspicion towards 
them. 

“ I can’t hear anything," eaid the voice which had 
before spoken, and wbioh, doubtless, belonged to the 
officer who had some sort of oomnaand over the others ; 
11 I on, n’t hear anything, and as for hunting for them in 
this dark place without any olue, why, it’s nothing but 
d — d folly, so let’s go baok to the inn," 

"The place seems as silent as the grave, sir,” said 
another voice. 

“ It does, The rasoals have doubtless hidden them- 
selves somewhere, and if so, we might look for ever 
without finding them. Follow me. We will go baok 
to the inn, where doubtless we are wanted.” 

The trampling of feet followed this speech, as the 
officers turned round to make their way back to the inn. 

Iu a few minutes the sounds of their retreat com- 
pletely died away, and then Sixteen-String Jaok com- 
menced the descent of the tree. 

But Clande Duval laid his hand upon his arm, and 
arrested his farther progress, saying as he did so— 

“ Stop a minuto, Jack It may not bo quite judicious 
to quit our place of ooncealuient so soon. Theso officers 
consider themselves artful fellows, and they may have 
merely made the speeoh we overheard in the hope, of 
being able to throw ns off our guard.” 

There was some sense in this, so Sixteen-String Jaok 
acquiesced at onoe, and made no farther movement. 

But in a low tone of voice Clande Duval addressed him. 

“ What do you think of these officers, Jack ?” 

“ In what way ?” 

“I mean, do you think they knew of whom they were 
in pursuit ?” 

“ No I do not.” 

“ Nor do I." 

” If they had, they would not have relinquished the 
pursuit as they appear to have done. My view of the 
ease is this. The authorities have in some way beoome 
acquainted with atrocities which have unquestionably 
been]perpetrated at the * Spotted Dog,’ and these polioe- 
offioerB have been dispatched to take those who were 
found in the inn into custody, and when they saw us 
escaping they took ns for the rasoally gang.” 

“That is precisely my view of the case Jaok. I 
don’t for a moment think that they suspect who we are, 
and I feel pretty sure these officers are not the same 
that pnrsued us after our enoounter with the patrol.” 

“ So am I , or they would have arrived much sooner 
than we did, for we left no olue behind by which they 
could follow ns.” 

" Certainly not.” 

“ The officers will find, though, when they enter, that 
we have been rather beforehand with them ' 

“ They will, indeed. Do yon think it will be safe to 
descend now f” 


“ We will listen a moment first.” 

“ Agreed.” 

The highwaymen listened intently for some time, bnt 
nothing save the rustling of the tree-tops, as they were 
dashed backwards and forwards by the wied, reached 
their oars. 

“ All is still,” said Claude, at length. 

“ Yes, all soems still.” 

“ Before we attempt to desoend, however, I think there 
would be no harm in considering onr position a little 1 

“ I was going to propose the same thing.” 

“ In the first place, then, we ought to get baok to 
London as soon as possible, but how are we to do it?” 

“ That is just the question.” 

“ We are some distance from town, and I am snre the 
state of your wounds is such that, after the exertion you 
have already undergone, it will be impossible for you to 
walk the distance.” 

“ I fear so ; but even if it was possible, we should 
have to relinquish all ideas of Bnoh a thing because of 
the time it would neoeesarily take.” 

“ But what are we to do ? Our horses are gone.” 

“Don’t you think it possible to regain them P” 

“ How ?” 

“ By going to the stable, and trying to get them ont 
nnperceived.” 

“ That would be running a very great riek.” 

“ I know that ; but just think of the advantage that 
would be gained by it.” 

“ I admit that.” 

“ For my own pan,, I am inclined to think that aa yet 
the officers are quite unaware of the horses being in the 
stable, and, if so, we might creep back quietly, enter 
unknown to them, mount in the stable, and be off at 
full speed before they are aware of it.” 

“ It is a bold plan.” 

“ But a good one.” 

“ I think so.” 

“ Then let ue lose no time in setting about it. Admit- 
ting our conjectures to be true, the offioers will have 
quite enough to do in searching the inn, without troub- 
ling about the outbuildings.” 

“Very likely.” 

"Como on, then, at onoe, for if we are to make th» 
attempt at all, the sooner we make it the better. As it 
is, I fear we shall have some ado to reach old Matthew’s 
before dawn.” 

“ I am ready.” 

“ Descend, then, and I shall be glad if you will assist 
me.” 

“ I shall do that willingly enough, you may depend.” 

Claude Duval lowered himself easily, and then, catch- 
ing hold of a branch, swung fora moment and dropped 
to the ground. 

He assiatsd hie wounded comrade also. 

Upon reaching the ground, however, they found them- 
selves in rather a Berious dilemma. 

All around them was as dark as pitoh. 

In coming from the inn, the two highwaymen had 
been too much occupied in esoaping from their pursuers 
to take any notice of the route they had taken, and now 
they found as they stood at the foot of the tree that they 
had not the remotest idea in whioh direction the inn lay. 

They had turned round and round so often that they 
had quite lost their bearings. 

They stood undecided for a moment, and then sud- 
denly they heard the report of a pistol. 

It was no diffioult matter for them to say with 
certainty from which direction the sound oame. 

What it meant they knew not, but they faced round 
towards it. 

It seemed to indicate the whereabouts of the officers, 
and aa a matter of oourse, of the ” Spotted Dog ’’ also. 

In this direction they proceeded, using the greatest 
possible amount of caution. 

How far they had penetrated into 4he plantation they 
had no very definite idea, bnt they felt sure, from the 
speed they had made, that it muBt be a oonaiderable 
distance. 

They kept on for some ! ime, nowover in profound 
darkness, but apparently without oomiug any nearer to 
the boundary of the plantation, whioh they might natu- 
rally expect to be indicated by the trees growing at a 
greater distanoe from eaoh other. 
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suddenly, however, the two highwaymen perceived a 
faint light glittering before them, and after some hesita- 
tion, they advanced cautiously towards it. 

tin a nearer approach they found that this lignt pro- 
ceeded from one of the windows of the inn, which was not 
far off on the left hand of whore they stood. 

This light formed an excellent beacon for them, and 
enabled them to make direct for their destination. 

At every few steps they would pause and listen. 

But hearing nothing alarming, they gathered more con- 
fidence. 

At length they saw before them, just dimly visible in 
the darkness, the ontlines of the sheds which appeared to 
belong to the “ Spotted Dog ” inn. 

With the stealthy tread of Bed Indians on the wai -trail, 
Claude and Jack crept towards these sheds, keeping as 
much as possible in the dense shadows that fell every- 
where around. 

To their joy and satisfaction they at last reached them, 
without having raised an alarm of any kind. 

After a time they found a door, which they opened. 

As soon as it swung back npon its hinges, the unmis- 
takable odonr of stables saluted their nostrils, and con- 
vinced them that they had reached their proper destina- 
tion. 

With every confidence, then, they stepped inside and 
closed the door behind them. 

Claude then ventured to produce a light. 

He gave it to Sixteen-String Jack to hold, ana then 
looked about him. 

He found himself standing in stables of rather a spacious 
oharacter, and such as one would scarcely have expected 
to fiud in such a situation. 

There were but two horses in the stalls, and those the 
highwaymen immediately recognised as their own. 

“ Look here, Jack,” said Claude, as they went close to 
the animals. “ This shows the necessity of always fol- 
lowing the plan we have adopted of first of all seeing our 
horses properly attended to.’ 

And, indeed, the sight before them was ample evidence 
of the truth of Claude’s remark. 

The horses had been led into the stables just as they 
were, and never touched. 

They had not been rubbed down, and the mud, with 
which they were plentifully bosprinkled, had caked upon 
them in large masses. 

None of the trappings had been removed. They stood 
there saddled and bridled, in fact, just as they were when 
Claude and Jack alighted. 

The mangers were quite empty, and it was pretty cer- 
tain the horses had neither had anything to eat or to 
drink. 

At any other time the discovery of this would have pro- 
duced a great deal more anger in their breasts than it did j 
but the fact is, the feeling was submerged in the anxiety 
they felt to get away. 

They turned the horses round in the stalls, and prepared 
to mount, hut, just at that moment, they heard a hurried 
trampling of feet. 

They listened. 

The sound approached them. 

Dreading the worst. Jack put out the little hit of lighted 
candle he held in his hand, and ran to the door. 

Looking through it, he saw a number of police-officers 
in the yard of the inn. 

They carried lanterns, and one of them extemporized a 
kind of cresset, such as were used by the watch in olden 
times. 

This diffused a bright ruddy light. 

They came in a straight line to the door of the stables, 
and the only inference to be derived from this was that 
our friends had been seeu to enter it. 

Jack did not wait to see any more, but closed the door 
at once, and rapidly secured it by means of a couple of 
huge bolts and a swinging bar, whiob his sense of touoh 
eas.lv enabled him to discover. 

This done, he waited rather anxiously for the result. 

His apprehensions might he without foundation. 

Time would soon decide that. 

The officers advanced steadily in a direct line to the 
stable door. 

They reached it in another moment, and then the doubts 
and fears which the two highwaymen entertained were 
completely set at rest. 


In the first place, they tried to open the door, but find- 
ing the attempt a fruitless one, they struck sorao heavy 
blows upon it, and called upon those within to surrender. 

The two highwaymen seemed now to he iu a more 
perilous position thau before. 

How were they to escape ? 

There seemed to be but one mode or egress from the 
stable, and that was the door by which they had entered, 
and which was now commanded by their foes. 

They remained profoundly still after the offioera had 
called upon them to surrender. 

But, if they hoped by this course to induce a belief from 
the minds of the officers that they were not there, it was 
a totai failure. 

Tho next words that were uttered quite testified this, 

“ Yon may as well open the door and submit quietly ,” 
said a voice, “ because we know yon are here, and have 
surrounded the stable that you cannot possibly escape, so 
give in at once, and your lives shall be spared.” 

To this speech Claude and Jack paid no more attention 
than they did to the other. 

The officer who had spoken waited a moment in antici- 
pation of receiving a reply, but finding none came, lie 
cried, in a voice of exasperation — 

“ Curse them ! how nuch more trouble are they going 
to give us P I am sick of this sort of work, and I don’t 
mean to put np with it any longer. Down with the door, 
my men! Down with it! We will capture the rascals 
either dead or alive. It don’t matter a damp to ns which. 
Coine on. Down with it! ” 

A succession of heavy blows npon the door followed 
theso words, which showed that the officers had set about 
breaking it down in right good earnest. 

Leaving them to this work, we will turn our attention 
to what Claude and Jack were about. 

The door was a very ill-fitting one, and in it there were 
numerous chinks. 

Through any of these a tolerably good view of the yard 
could be obtained. 

What they 6aw was anything but encouraging. 

Round the door, in a compact mass, was about a dozen 
men, all police officers, as their dress fully indicated. 

They were armed with various heavy weapons, all of 
which were well calculated for the execution of the task 
they had before them. 

“ What was to be done T ” 

This was the question the two highwaymen isked them- 
selves as they looked anxiously and inquiringly into each 
other’s faces. 

It is probable at this moment, finding themselves 
environed with so much danger, that they repented of 
having been so temerarious as to return to the inn after 
having once got clear of it. 

CHAPTER CCCXLI. 

THE POSITION OP CLAUDE DUVAL AND SIXTEEN-STRING 

JACK IN THE STABLE OP THE “SPOTTED DOG " 

BECOMES CRITICAL. 

The din made by the officers hammering on the door was 
| something terrific, and had a rather confusing effect npon 
the intellects of Claude Duval and Sixteen- String Jack. 

Just for the satisfaction of the reader we will break off 
our narrative, and, in as few words as possible, simply 
state what officers they were who made this attack upon 
the “ Spotted Dog ” inn. 

We may begin, then, by stating that the two highway- 
men were perfectly correct in the conclusions they came 
to. The errand of the officers to the inn was in no way 
connected with them. 

The fact was, that some rumours of rather a disagree- 
able eharaoter, respecting the proceedings at the “ Spotted 
Do<{,” had reached the ears of the police authorities, and, 
having received some rather definite information, they 
thought it high time to send a force to the spot in order 
to asoertain whether what thqv had heard really was or 
was not the truth. 

Hence their arrival in strong numhe.j, and, finding the 
front door secured — for the intended murderers had 
taken the precaution to fasten it — they gave the noisr 
summons for admission which had reached the ears of our 
friends while iu the cellar. 

Before attacking the door in this manner, the officer in 
command had posted several of the men in various pod- 
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tions round the inn, with instructions to raise an imme- 
diate alarm *f they saw any oua attempting to leave the 
promises. ^ 

We have seen bow this was done when Claude and 
Jack endeavoured to cross the yard of the inn. 

The ollicers of police never dreamt for a moment that 
the two men they were pursuing were uo other than 
Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack ; if they had been 
„ware of it, thev would have been more energetic than 
they were. 

They were baffled in the intricacies of the plantation, 
and forced to beat u retreat without haviug accomplished 
their errand. 

With an audacity that wa9 really wonderful, the two 
highway men returned to the stablo. 

They were seen to enter it by one of the officers, who 
had the prudence not to raise an alarm which should 
reach the cars of those they wished to capture, but 
hastened off to the chief to communicate the intelligence 
quietly. 

The result of this we have seen. 

The officers came in a body, and attacked the door of 
the stable with a vigour and determination that bid fair 
to have it down in a very few minutes indeed. 

The position of the highwaymen was critical in the 
extreme. 

But they soon recovered themselves from their surprise, 
and coolly set about making a rapid examination of the 
stable, in order to find, if possible, some means of ogress 
from it. 

In this, however, they were unsuccessful. It was clear 
there was but one means by which the stables could be 
entered or left, and that one was commanded by tbe police- 
officers. 

Wbat must be done? they again asked themselves, and 
this time with increased anxiety. 

To bo sure, they might have adopted the desperate 
expedient of flinging open the door and making a sudden 
sortie. 

But there was so much risk about that course. 

Had those who were opposed to them been any other 
than trained men, or had there been fewer of them than 
there were, they would unquestionably have availed them- 
selves of this hazardous expedient, but as things stood they 
rather shrank from doing so. 

It was too much to hope that they could succeed in 
taking these men by surprise, and dashing through their 
ranks before they recovered themselves. 

“ I can see but one other chance,” said Sixteen-String 
Jack to his comrade in a hasty whisper ; “ and I have 
serions doubts as to the practicability of that.” 

“ Wbat is it ? Speak, be quick. Another moment and 
he door will be down.” 

Sixteen-String Jack cast an nneasy glance towards the 
door, and saw that what his compauion said was only too 
true, and that the officers would quickly demolish the only 
impediment which stood between them and entering. 

“ Look at the back of the shed, Claude,” said Jack “ It 
seems to me that the boarding is very rotten, and that 
we might make a breach in it in a few moments.” 

“ What is there on the other side ?” 

“ I have peeped through one of the numerous crevices, 
and there seems to be a kind of lane.” 

“ What a pity we did not think of that before. Now, 
I am afraid, it is loo late.” 

"No — no. Do not say thnt. The door bolds bravely 
upon its hinges, but it is tbe bar which we put up that 
does that. Just look at the back of the shed,” 

Claude hastened to comply with his comrade’s re- 
quest, and found that what he said was quite correct. 

Tho shed was wholly built of wood, and this, in some 
parts, seemed in the last stage of decay. No doubt this 
was where the hoarding had been more '"'posed to the 
influence of the weather. 

As Jack had said, there were numerous crevices, and 
looking through one of these, he saw that the only thing 
which interposed between them and the narrow lono in 
which the inn stood was a few rotten wooden planks. 

Hope rose in his breast in a moment, and he oriad to 
Jack’ in alow, but exultant tone of voioe — 

We are free — we are free 1 Lend me your assistance, 
and in less than a moment we shall have a breach large 
enongb for us to lead the horses through with compara- 
tive ease I” 


Jack did not require to be told this twice, but proceeded 
to assist his comrade with tbe greatest good will. 

A vigorous push sent oue of tbe plauks flying into the 
lane, and when one was gone the removal of tbe rest was 
easy. 

Indeed, the boards gave way beiore the pressure that 
was applied to them, just as though they were so much 
pasteboard, aud, iu far less time than it takes us to write 
it, they had made a hole large enough to lead the horses 
through. 

The efashing blows which the police continued to 
deliver upon the door, effectually drowued the slight noise 
which our frienda made, and they were quite in ignorance 
of what they were about. 

But when Claude and Jack mounted, which they did 
before they attempted to pass through the breach, they 
glanced at the door, and saw that it had quite lost its per- 
pendicularity, and that a very few more blows must level 
it with the ground. 

Indeed, this was done before they could properly soat 
themselves in their saddles. 

As the hole was jnst in front of the door — or rather just 
opposite to it — the officers saw iu a moment wbat had 
taken place, and, with a yell of dismay upon their lips, 
they dashed into the stable. 

But the highwaymen were too quick for them. 

One touch with the spur upon the flanks of the high- 
mettled horses made them bound through the aperture in 
a moment. 

Sixteen-String Jack went through first, and Claude 
Duval followed, but there was so little time between tbe 
two actions that anyone would have declared they occurred 
simultaneously. 

“ Fire — fire ! ” yelled the officer in command. 11 Fire — 
Arc! Ten thousand curses ! they will escape us yet.” 

Tbe officers drew their pistols from their belts as hastily 
as they could, and fired au irregular volley. 

It had not the slightest effect, however, for the persons 
at whom they fired were uot withiu range. 

Tbe chief officer appeared to be in a state of groat 
exasperation. No doubt, from the kind of resistance ha 
had met with, tbe suspicion dawned upon bis mind that 
those of whom he was in pursuit were not exactly wbat 
be thought they were. 

Having leaped through tbe bole in the stable, tho two 
highwaymen turned their horses’ beads, aud sped down 
tho lane at a rate that soon left the “ Spotted Dog” behind, 
and made any attempt of tbe officers to overtake them 
quite futile. 

Tbe high-road was soon gained, and, without saying a 
word or relaxing their speed in tbe slightest, they turned 
in the direction of London. 

There was good policy in thus at once placing as great 
'a distance as possible between their enemies and them- 
selves, because it made pursuit all the more difficult. 

They had, too, auother motive for making all speed 
which was quite independent of the last. 

It was this. 

The many strange adventures which bad befallen them 
upon that most eventful night, had occupied a great deal 
of time, and, by glancing up at the sky, they could see 
that they would have very great difficulty indeed in reach- 
ing London before it was fairly daylight. 

The worst of it was, too, that their horses were tired, 
and not in condition to put forth much speed, while Six- 
teen-String Jack was by far too weak to endure any violent 
exertion. 

It is really wonderful, when we take into consideration 
the nature aud extent of tbe injuries bo has received, that 
be should have borne up against their effects in the re- 
markable manner he has. 

But, then, he had a powerful incentive. 

Now, however, that a great deal of the excitemeut which 
had been the means of keeping him up had passed away, 
the reaction commenced, and every now and then » sensa- 
tion of deadly weakness would corns over him, and lie 
would fairly reel in his saddle. 

This was in consequence of the immense quantity of 
blood he had lost. 

With regard to the wounds themselves, cbey were not 
at all of a dangerous oharaeter, and, doubtless, a day’s 
rest at the “ White Horse ” inn, together with tbe skilful 
atteutions of old Matthew, would put him all right tor 
the uigtat. 
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The reader will please to bear in mind that it iB now 
early on Sunday morning- — that Sunday preceding the 
Monday which was fixed for the execution of Tom King. 

Time was short, and, as yet, there was very little done 
towards effecting the escape of the two highwaymen 
from Newgate. 

Still, if all went we” they saw very little grounds for 
apprehension. 

More than once Olauae and Jack reined in their steeds 
and listened for any sounds betokening pursuit, but 
nothing of the kind struck upon their ears. 

Every moment now they found it grew rapidly lighter, 
and yet they were a long way from their destination. 

They continued to urge on their exhausted horses, 
however, and, by means of whip and spur, maintained 
a tolerable speed. 

One tiling, it being Sunday morning, people were jot 
likely to be up so early as on any other morning during 
the week, so they would not run quite so much risk of 
detection. 

On their way to the metropolis they did not meet with 
a single person, or an adventure worthy of recording. 

By the time they had fairly entered London, it was 
broad daylight. 

People were abroad lounginglistlesBly about the streets 
and many of them casting inquiring glances at our friends 
whose appearances wore caioulated to excite suspicion. 

They wore covered with mud, and as for Sixteen- 
String Jack, he was besmeared from head to foot with 
the blood which had flowed from his wounds. 

In this plight they could not fail to attract attention. 
According to the arrangement which had been made, 
onr two friends rode up to the front of Montague-houBe, 
the spot from whioh they had started. 

Here they fonnd a man waiting for the horses. 

Ho came up to them as soon as they arrived, and 
assisted them to dismount. 

Tlie distanoe from Montague-house to the top of 
Drury-lane is very short, aud so Claude and Jack Boon 
reached it. 

Once beneath the shadow of its houses they felt that 
they wore tolerably safe, for then this thoroughfare 
boasted even more courts than it does now. 

The “ White Horse” was readied without any hin- 
drance being offered them. 

Both kept a sharp look-out, but they saw no one 
whose appearance seemed foe-like to them. 

They turned down White Horse-yard, and knocked at 
the secret door. They were necessitated to do this, 
because the froDt of the house was closed. 

The door was opened almost as soon as their summons 
was given upon it. 

Old Matthew had been on the watch for them all 
night, and when dawn came without the highwaymen 
having arrived, he grew agitated in the extreme. 

He feared the worBt. 

His joy at seeing them was proportionally great. 

The door was quickly closed bohind them. 
Refreshments were already laid upon tho table in the 
parlour behind the bar, and Claude and Jack did ample 
justice to the good things set before them. 

Old Matthew had some knowledge of surgery, aud he 
washed and dressed Sixteen-String Jack's wounds in a 
manner that would have been no discredit to a professor 
of the art. 

They then communicated to him the successful result 
of their excursion on the highway. 

They poured out their booty upon the table before 
him, and he was really astonished at the amount. 

“ There will be a devil of a rot^about this,” he said. 
“ Never mind.” 

“ Well— well, the risk must be run. And now I must 
bog of you to take my advice.” 

“ What is that f” • 

“ To go and lie down and get all the sleep you possibly 
cau till dusk. I will call you then without fail, and it 
will be quite time foryou to»etaboutyour business then. 
11 Quite time.” 

Follow me, then, and got your strength np, foryou 
don’t know what you may have to do. Be thankful 
that you have succeeded so woll as you have.” 

“ Load on, Matthew ; we shall be glad enough to fol- 
low you ; and if, while wo are resting, you can get a 
change of apparelfor both of us, we shall be very gratef ul.” 


“ It shall be done.” 

Old Matthew led the highwaymen npstairs to a sleep- 
ing chamber, and there left them to prepare themselves 
in the best manner they were able for the startling 
events that were to happen that night. 

The day passed away quietly enough, and without the 
occurrence of any incident of an alarming or threatening 

character, 

CHAPTER OCCXLII. 

CLAUDE DUVAL AND SIXTEEN -STRING! JACK VISIT THE 

THIEVES' KEN IN HANGUNG-SWORD-ALLKT, WHITE- 

FRIARS. 

Conformably with the promise he had made, old 
Matthew awoke Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack 
just as dusk was coming on. 

They changed their apparel for some whioh ho had 
provided for them, and thin they descended the stairs 
and partook of a hearty meal. 

While they were discussing this, they talked over 
their plans, and speculated upon the probabilities of 
their coming to a successful issue. 

“ I have ascertained one important fact for you,” Baid 
old Matthew. 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Why, that the largest meeting of the ‘ family ’ to- 
night will take place at the ’Jew's Harp,’ in Hangiug- 
Sword-alley, Whitefriara,” 

“ Indeed ! That bit of intelligence is of the utmost 
importance.” 

“ I know that.” 

“ We ehall certainly proceed there. Until you spoke, 
we were wondering whore we should go, but now you 
have decided ue.” 

“ JuBt so.” 

“ Do you know what time the meeting is to take 
place P” 

“ No, but I should reoommend you to get there early.” 

“ We will start at once.” 

“ I think that will be the best plan. You can rely 
upon the assistance of all the family.” 

“ I am glad to hoar chat ; and they won’t have their 
trouble for nothing,” 

“ Go — go. I am most anxious for this business to be 
over. If your plans were to miscarry, it would be ali 
over with poor Tom ; and if he was to come to grief, I 
know yon would never forgive yonraelvos.” 

“ I am certain we should not.” 

“Take every precaution, then. If you fail, Tom 
King has only fourteen hours to live.” 

A clock struok the hour of six as Matthew spoke. 

“ We will do our best, you may depend, and no one 
can do more- Bnt qniet your apprehensions. In seven 
hoars’ time both Dick Turpin and Tom King will be 
out of Newgate.” 

A few more words paeeod, and then the highwaymen 
bid old Matthew adien, for it was very uncertain when 
they should fee each other again. 

At a rapid pace, Claude Duval and Sixteen-String 
Jack made their way from the “ White Horse” inn, in 
Drury Lane, to Hanging-Sword-alley, in Whitefriars. 

They Baid but little to eaah other upon the road. 

Both were busily occupied with their own thoughts, 
and, moreover, they were fearful of being overheard. 

The thieves’ kon to whioh they were proceeding was 
ono of the largest and beBt known in London, though 
neither of our friends had ever paid a visit to it. 

Still they knew its situation. 

With some amount of curiosity, therefore, they looked 
about them as soon as they had ascended the flight of 
steps whioh led into Hanging-Sword-alley. 

The place was aB dark as pitch, for the alley being 
narrow, and the houses on each side being very high, a 
deep shadow was upon the ground. 

At first, although they walked up this alley from be- 
ginning to end, our friends oould "e nothing of the 
“ Jew’s Harp.” 

Presently, however, they saw a light appear at the 
window of a house, the remaining portion of which was 
in nttar darkness 

Towards this they proceeded, and then they saw that 
I it was a public-house. 

I They had little doubt it was the one they wanted. 

| The front door stood invitingly open, and there was 
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nothing whatever which bore a suspicions look about the 
place. 

tipou reaching the bar window, however, they were 
roucnly asked what they wanted. 

Claude Duval replied in the peculiar dialect then em- 
ployed by the thieves in London, s.nd rhioh was as unin- 
telligible to any one not acquainted with it as any foreign 
language possibly could be. 

The countenance of the man who had spoken to the 
highwaymen underwent a complete change when he heard 
the few words which Claude uttered. 

They were simply an announcement of who they were. 

But the man’s surprise seemed to be succeeded by a 
kind of disbelief, for he peered closely into the counte- 
nances of both. 

Satisfied, however, with his scrutiny, he opened the 
bar-door and allowed them to enter. 

He still spoke in the thieves’ dialect, but, as it would 
he quite incomprehensible to our readers, we will is ;t 
trouble them with it, but translate as we go on. 

“ Do you want to attend the meeting here to-night P ’’ 

“ Yes,” replied Claude. “ I have a particular proposal 
to make to the 1 family ’ with respect to Dick Turpin and 
Tom King, who are, as I daresay you know very well, at 
this moment prisoners in Newgate. 

The man nodded. 

“ I think they will relish the proposal, and, moreover, 
it will not be a bootless one, for all who do anything will 
be well paid for their trouble.” 

“ That’s better. There will be a strong gathering here 
to-night.” 

“ So we were told.” 

“ By whom ? ” 

“ Old Matthew." 

“ What, the landlord of the ' White Horse ’ in Drury- 
laoe?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ All right, then. I have no doubts now,” 

“ Then you have had some ? ” 

* Well, you ought not to be offended if I say, yes. You 
see, we are obliged to be very careful. The grabs are up 
to all manner of trickB.” 

“ Of course.” 

“You are full early. The meetiug won’t take place for 
a couple of hours yet. Would you like to wait here, or 
go at once to the room P A few have arrived, but not 
many.’” 

“ If it’s all the same to you, we would much rather go 
where we are least likely to be seen. Tlio grabs are after 
us, and have given us a great deal of trouble lately. We 
had a sharp skirmish on the Oxfovd-road last night.” 

“ Were yon on business ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you had better go into the meeting-room at 
once, to guard against accidents. The time will soon 
pass away, and you will find plenty to amuse yourselves 
with.” 

“ I don’t fear that. We came early purposely.” 

“ Will you follow me- if you please, gentlemen ?” 

“Willingly.” 

The man with whom they had had this brief couveiea- 
tion opened a door which led from the bar into an inner 
apartment. 

As soon as our friends had crossed the threshold, he 
carefully closed the door after him. 

The apartment in which the highwaymen now stood 
was a small one, and tolerably well illuminated by an oil 
lamp which hnng from the ceiling. 

The appearance of this place was ordinary enougn, and 
would nb "*r have generated suspicion in the minds of any 
sue. ' 

It was plainly furnished, and when they entered, was 
apparently unoccupied. 

The man made no stay in this room, hut walked straight 
across it in the direction of the fireplace, which was 
placed so as to oe opposite to the door. 

On each side of this fireplace were two large cupboard*, 
reaching from the ceiling to the floor. 

They were closed. 

It was not exactly to the fireplace that this man went, 
followed by Claude and Jack, but to the cupboard on the 
left-hand side of it. 

Taking a small key from his pooket, he unlocked this 
Mpboard, and threw the doors open. 


A large recess was then disclosed, looking more like a 
oloset than anything else, and quite destitute of shelves. 

The back of this oupboard appeared to be formed of oak 
wainscoting. 

All this was quite fresh to our friends, so they looked at 
all that was taking plaoe with the interest which novelty 
produces. 

The man walke d into this cupboard —for so we must call 
it for want of a better appellation — and going to the back 
part of it, he stooped and raised the lower half precisely in 
the same manner as he would have raised the bottom saab 
of a window. 

It slid up into grooves, and tnere was the creaking of 
pulleys, which showed that the principle of construction 
was the same in both. 

When the lower half of the back of the cupboard was 
thus raised, a gloomy-looking recess was disclosed. 

“ This way, gentlemen, if you please,” Baid tho man, as 
he stepped aside so as to allow them to pass him. “ You 
will find a flight of steps there, and when you have 
descended them you will find yourselves in the meeting- 
room.” 

Claude and Jack stepped into the cupboard, and upon 
looking more closely at the gloomy recess, they saw that 
there was indeed a flight of steps leading down intc 
positive darkness. 

Naturally enough, they shrunk a little from descending. 

The man noticed their hesitation. 

“ It’s all right,” he said. “The stairs are straight and 
safe. When you get a little lower down, you will see a 
light." 

The highwaymen were forced to eontent themselves 
with this assurance, and accordingly they went down the 
steps. 

As soon as both fairly stood upon them, the man who 
had so far acted as their guide drew down the clevcrly- 
construcled back of the cupboard, and restored it to its 
ordinary appearance. 

Then he closed and locked the cupboard door. 

Had they wished to do such a thing, Clando and Jack 
would have found it rather difficult to effect a retreat. 

No such thought, however, entered their minds, and 
they descended the stairs with a feeling of the utmost 
security. 

Ere long, they Baw the light of which the man had 
apokeu. 

It was very faint at first, but as they went lower and 
lower it grew brighter, until at length they fouud it pro- 
ceeded from an oil lamp of large dimensions which was 
hnng from the coiling. 

. On reaching the bottom of the steps, Claude and Jack 
saw before them a strong-locking door, which they pushed 
open at once. 

It led into a large department, to which we will devote 
a line or two of description. 

As a matter of course, this chamber was underground ; 
the mere fact of their having descended so many steps as 
they had was sufficient proof of that. 

It mis of considerable length, but disproportionately 
low and narrow. 

Down the centre of this place thero was a long narrow 
table, on both sides of which seats were placed. 

It was lighted by means of a rude chandelier, consisting 
of two pieces of wood nailed across each other, and into 
which candles were fixed. 

These were suspended from tho roof at uncertain 
intervals, but as there wero several of them, they served to 
illuminate the apartment tolerably well. 

Only two or three people occupied this place when our 
friends entered, and thoy were busily talking to each 
other. 

They looked np as Claude and Jack entered, but beyond 
that they took no kind of notice of their arrival. 

They turned back and resumed their conversation. 

Claude and Jack sat themselves down close by. 

A waiter now made his appearance, and stood before 
them for i rders. 

I It was said that tho best of everything in tho shape of 
driij"’.bles could be had at the “ Hanging-Sword ” ken, 
and Claude resolved to test the truth of popular rumour. 

Placing a guinea in the waiter’s palm, he desired him 
to bring in a bottle of the best wine there was in tLe 
place, and to keep the change himself. 

| The lad who performed thu duties of wuitei ocmigaeJ 
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tbe gained to his pocket with great satisfaction, and soon 
returned with a bottle of oid port, which, upon being 
tasted, the highwaymeu pronounced to he of most mordent 
quality. 

The group of persona who alone seemed to occupy the 
apartment were talking rather noisily to each other, and 
Claude and Jack could not avoid overhearing some of the 
words they uttered. 

A? first they carried no meaning, but the highwaymen 
anickly found that the subject of the conversation was 
tee exploits they ad performed on the preceding evoning. 

The account that was given was rather an exaggerated 
one, and at times our friends could not forbear or control 
a smile. 

The narration, however, was wound np with a piece of 
intelligence that was quite fresh. 

Information of tho robbery, and a description of the 
two robbers, had been forwarded to all the police-officers, 
and their instructions were to leave no stone nntumed 
and no place nnvisited, but, at all risks, to capture these 
two highwaymen. 

It was just as they finished that some fresh arrivals took 
place, and in less than half-an-honr the hnge place was 
full, which proved the truth of the man’s words who said 
that the gathering would be a large one. 

It was a palpable fact that all those who came in cast 
glances npon Duval and Jack, bnt beyond this they did 
not venture to make any recognition, such a proceeding 
being at variance with the rules of the society. 

At last, when all were assembled, th. chairman made 
his appearance, and took his accustomed seat. 

There was now some approach to order. 

Rising to his foot, the chairman said — 

“ My pals, — You, as well as myself, I daresay, have 
been told that there are in our company to-night two 
gentlemen, who we all feel proud to know are amongst 
us. You have been told, like me, I make no doubt, that 
these gentlemen — these ornaments of our profession, as I 
might call them — have come here to-night with an ohjeet 
in view — with a proposal to make.” 

“Hear — hear!” cried those assembled, banging their 
drinking vessels violently upon the table. 

“ What that proposal is we don’t know, but we are very 
anxious to find out. We shall know soon. Pals all, only 
this very last night you have heard what a glorious deed 
these two gentlemen have done. You have heard all the 
particulars. Well, then, I say we ought to be proud that 
we have got two such gentlemen in our company to- 
night.” 

“So we are — so we are!” shouted the turbulent 
throng. “ Shut up ! aud let’s know what the proposal 
is.” 

“ Order, pals ! ” vociferated the chairman. “ I hereby 
call upon the two gentlemen, by name Claude Duval and 
Sixteen-String Jack, to step forward ap4 state their pro- 
posal to the company ! ” 

CHAPTER CCCXLIIE, 

CLAUDE DUVAL PROPOSES TO THE “ FAMILY ” THAT 

THEY SHALL ATTACK NEWGATE, AND RESCUE DICK 

TURPIN AND TOM KING BY MAIN FORCE. 

A perfectly deafening round of applause followed this 
last speech made by the chairman. 

It was quite certain that the utmost curiosity was felt 
to know what it was that the two famous highwaymen 
could have to say to them. 

They were impatient to a degree. 

Claude Duval and Sixteen-Striu,,' Jack forced their way 
through the throng until they get to the end of the table, 
and then tho former said — - 

“ Gentlemen,— I beg that the first thing yon will one 
and all do will be to driuk up whatever you may have 
before you, so tba' I may have the pleasure of treating 
you all round.” 

The cheer which responded to these word? was some- 
thing tremendous. 4 

The hearts of all present were won at once. 

With the greatest avidity they drained then glasses, 
and placed them on the table before them in an inverted 
position to show that they had fairly doue so. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” cried Claude, “ you are at liberty 
to call for whatever you like, no matter what it is. 
There’s something towards paying for it.” 


He flung a heavy pane npon the table as he spoke. 

“ Poach -punch I ” cried everybody, as with one voice. 

“ Punch be it, then,” sa-.d Claude. “ You shall have 
enough to swim in if you like." 

Punob was a drink always in requisUirm at the ken, and 
preparations had been made on an extensive scale for the 
manufacture of a large quantity. 

The consequence wa that very fitCe Sine elapsed 
between the issuing of the order and the steaming drink 
being placed on the table. 

Tbe glasses were all filled, and then the company stood 
up While the chairman proposed the health of their enter- 
taincre. 

Of course this toast was drunk with the greatest 
applause. 

As soon as the tumult subsided, the two highwaymen 
responded, and then Claude said — 

“ Gentlemen ali, fill your glasses again, and fill them 
this time to the brim, and drink the toast I am about to 
propose to you.” 

The glasses were filled, and then, amidst a breathless 
silence, Claude stood up and spoke as follows : — 

“ Gentlemen all, the toast 1 want you to drink is this : 
May Dick Turbin and Tom King make a speedy escape 
from the stone jug in the Old Bailey.” 

Not a sound followed this speech. 

The toast was drunk in perfect silence. 

The glasses were placed down upon the table without it 
being broken. 

Claude continued. 

“ By the look of every one of you I can toll that you 
expect what I am going to say. It is this. Dick Turpin 
and Tom King are at this moment prisoners in Newgate 
— yon must nil know that. You must all know how it 
was that Dick Turpin was taken prisoner, and confined 
in one of the cells, so it iB not necessary for me to say a 
word about that.” 

“ Hear — hear! ” 

“ While he was a prisoner, his old comrade, Tom King, 
anxious to procure his freedom, disguised himself and 
visited him in his dungeon. But somehow his disguise 
was detected— he was made a prisoner, and confined in 
one of the cells also. That was in the cause of friend- 
ship.” 

Murmurs of admiration followed these words. 

“ You see his design failed. Now, we are the only I wo 
friends they had left. We wanted both released from 
Newgate, but, single-handed, how were we to effect their 
liberation P We were harassed, too, by the knowledge 
that we had no time to spare, for to-morrow morning is 
fixed for Tom King’s execution at Tyburn, along with the 
murderer, Adrian Winberry.” 

There was a general groan of execration at this 
announcement. 

“ Gentlemen all, — The strictest watch is kept in New- 
gate— the place is trebly guarded. The authorities are 
determined thut these two flowers of our profession shall 
be at once cut off. But, gentlemen, shall we suffer it ? 
Shall we permit them to have their own way ? No, 
gentlemen ; 1 have a proposal to make to you, and I feel 
Bure you will accede to it. We will do a glorions deed ! 
The stone jng is a disgrace to ns — a lasting disgrace! 
Gentlemen, why should we suffer it to exist ? Why 
should we not level it with the ground ? Why should we 
suffer one stone to stand upon another ? Down with it ! 
Down with the stone jug, I say ; aud we will set Dick 
Turpin and Tom King at liberty ! ” 

The effect which these few startling words produced, 
spoken as they weio with fiery vehemence, is inde- 
scribable. 

The fiercest cnes -ame from the tips of those who 
listened; they rose toibeirfeetand gesticulated violently; 
but, above all the other cries, came the words, “ Down 
with it — down with it ! Down with the stoBe jug ! ” 

The uproar was perfectly deafening. • 

It was in vain that Claude Duval held up his hand in an 
attitude which he spoke his desire for silence. 

At first not tbe least attention was paid to it, but by 
degrees the turbulence of the assembled company abated, 
aud they turned towards Claude, anxious to hear what 
farther he had to say. 

Not, however, until there was the most perfect silence, 
did he attempt to speak. 

“ Hv friends. 1 think yon have roneht at the [dorfons 
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iJea which I wished to convey to you, and I think as well 
that my proposition is very far from being a distasteful 
one.” 

“ Hear — hear ! Hurrah ! ” 

“ If yon will allow me, however, I will set forth the 
proposition in much plainer terms than I have done. I 
will tell you exactly what I wish you to do, and how and 
when you are to set about it.” 

“ Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Silence for Claude Duval ! Let 
ns hear him ! ” 

Claude, while these words were being uttered, turned 
round to Sixteen-String Jack, who handed him a bag 
which was crammed to the *"outh with the proceeds of 
tlieir last night’s robbery. 

Then he got on to the tame, and loose 1 ronnd at the 
numerous fierce faces by which he was surrounded. 

Expectation was the prevailing expression upon all of 
them* 

Claude held np the bag in such a position that every one 
(ould see it. 
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He saw the eyes of the men sparkle as they looked upon 
it. 

When he was sure that every one had looked at it, 
Claude spoke — 

“ My friends — you see this bag. It is large — it is heavy. 
Its contents are the proceeds of the toll which we levied 
last night upon the passengers in the Oxford coach. That 
money is destined to be shared equally among you, pro- 
vided you agree to perform the service I am about to ask 
of you.” 

“Hear — bear> Speak — speak! Let us 1 w what wo 
are to do ! ” 

“When I tell you, I daresay you will all be wi, ing 
enough to bear a share in such a glorious undertaking 
without receiving any reward for so doing, but the fact 
of your receiving several guineas each to do something 
you would be glad to do for nothing, will not abate ycur 
ardour, I know.” 

“Goon— goon!” • 

“ This is the proposal, then, i w-nt every member of 
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Ike glorious ‘ family ’ to assemble together within two 
boors from now. 1 want them to place themselves entirely 
under the orders of myself and my comrade. We will 
then lead the way from here to the prison of Newgate, 
where Dick Turpin and Tom King languish as prisoners 
in their gloomy cells. When we arrive opposite to this 
building, which lias witnessed the last hours of many a 
gallant heart, we will rush forward; we will attaek.it; 
we will batter down the doors, and force an entrance into 
its stone corridors ; we will release Dick Turpis and Tom 
King, and all other prisoners who are worthy of l; hera- 
ti'Vl ” * 

“ Ilorrah — hurrah ! We'll do it — we’ll do it. Lvuu 
the way. We’ll follow. Down with it. Down with the 
eld stone jug ! ” 

Claude endeavoured to make himself heard, but be 
found the effort a fruitless one, so he desisted. 

Presently, seeing that he had something more to say, 
tVn uproar subsided. , 

Then Claude continued — 

“ Friends all. This ready and unanimous consent is 
mure than I could possibly have hoped for. f am rejoiced 
tt find you so willing, because willing hearts always suc- 
ceed in what they undertake. As 1 said before, we will 
eel free all prisoners law in Newgate, and then, when we 
have done that, we will level it to the ground. We will 
not leave one atone otanding upon another, and to-morrow 
morning nothing but a mass of ruins shall show where 
the prison of Newgate so lately stood.” 

“ Fire it ! ” cried a dozen voices. “ Set fir e to it ! 
Burn it down ! That’s the plan ! Bum it down ! ” 

“A good suggestion,” cried Claude. “We will free 
the prisoners, and burn Newgate down.” 

“Hurrah — hurrah ! ” 

“Are you all agreed, my friends ? Do yon consent to 
the proposition I make to you ? All those that do, let 
them hold np their hands.” 

A forest of hands was immediately shown. 

There was not a single person in the room who did not 
in this way testify their approval of the plan proposed. 

Some, in their enthusiasm, held np both hands as high 
as their arms would let them, while others would have 
held up both feet as well, if such a thing had been pos- 
sible. 

The feeling was qnite a unanimons one. 

Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack were mush 
pleased with the result of their efforts. It was far more 
than they had expected, for they quite thought they 
should have a kind of battle to fight, and have to use a 
great many arguments to bring tha “ family ” to a right 
state of mind. 

Hut they had succeeded without, a3 one might say, the 
least trouble. 

The fact was, Dick Turpin was an immense favourite 
with every member of the “ family,” both great and small. 

Had it been for any one else, they would not have boen 
so ready to risk life and limb to do them a service. 

There was another thing, too, of which Claude and 
Jack were in ignorance. 

The circumstance of Dick Turpin being a prisoner in 
Newgate bad been frequently spoken upon, and already 
they had devised several plans among themselves by which 
they would he able to set him at liberty. 

Not one, bmvever, had thought of such a bold, daring, 
and desperate scheme aa that which Claude Dnval had 
just proposed. 

They wished to set Tnrpin at liberty, and would freely 
have done all in their power towards doing so. 

But they considered, at the same time, that to destroy 
the great prison of Newgate, which was an incubus to so 
many of them, was a glorious thing indeed. 

And then, again, there happened to be at that very 
moment — as there generally was every sessions — a great 
s&any of their companions inmates of the city prison. 

They would have an opportunity of procuring tl e 
liberation of these also. 

Altogether tl;' catei-priso appeared oefore them clothed 
m the most alluv^ng colours. 

They had several objects to gain, and they hai! got two 
*'£•4 for their leaders who would shrink from nothing. 

A>e chairman of the meeting rose to his feet, anJ 
tco.eavoured to restore something like order. 

‘■k. a partial extent be succeeded. 

* Gentlemen,” he said, “ I must say that the proceed- 


ings to-night, although important, have been very irregular 
—very irregular indeed. It seems, however, that you all 
quite agree with the proposal made by the two illustnou* 
highwaymen who have honoured the ken with their pre- 
sence this evening.” 

“ Tee — yes.” 

“ Then we will consider that settled, and say no mcru 
about it. In the next place, I wish to call to your recol- 
lection the fact that you have been offered a large aum of 
money to do that which you were qnite willing to do 
without any payment at all.” 

“ Yes — yea ’ ‘ 

- “Then I have a proposal to make to you respecting 
that money. In the bulk, it is a very large and hand- 
some sum indeed ; hut when it is divided it will not 
amount to much each. Now, if this money was to be put 
aside we could make a sort of fund of it, and use it in this 
way. Suppose one of us was to get into trouble, and a 
good counsel would get us off; why, we could use tLis 
money to pay the lawyer’s fee.” 

“ I beg to second that proposition,” said Claude Duval. 
“ It is a very excellent one indeed, to my thinking.” 

“ Hear — bear,” said the remainder, but not in a very 
vehement sort of way. 

Still it was agreed to. 

The object was a good one, for, by the means proposed, 
the money would be made available for a good purpose. 
But if distributed among all, they would not individually 
or collectively be any the better for it. 

Claude hastened to turn the conversation. 

“ As for the distribution,” he said, “ I shall leave that 
entirely w-ith you. Here is the money. Do with it just as 
you please. I believe I am right in understanding that 
you are quite ready and willing to place yourselves under 
onr orders, and liberate Dick Turpin and Tom King from 
Newgate.” 

“ Yes — yes. Wo are all agreed to that — every one. 
We will burn the place down, and set the prisoners free It?’ 

“ Exactly. It will he a glorious achievement. Such a 
one as will never be forgotten. We shall succeed easily 
enough, because the authorities will never dream we have 
such a thing in contemplation. We shall have all the 
advantage which taking our foes by surprise will give us.” 

“ Hurrah — hurrah ! ” 

“You are ready for action, 1 can tell by your voices.” 

“ We are — we are.” 

“ Good. It is now ten o’clock. In two hours’ time I 
shall want every member of the ‘family’ assembled. 
We shall be able to collect together without suspicion. 
At precisely one o’clock you are all to be opposite New- 
gate, in readiness for action. Wo shall be there, and at 
the word of command you will rush forward, batter down 
the entrance doors, force your way through the prison, 
and burst open all the cells. Then, when the prisoners 
are at liberty, we will set the prison on fire in half-a- 
dozen. places ! ” 

“ That’s it — that’s it. Down with the old jug. Down 
with it. Don’t let us leave anything more than a heap of 
stones to show where it stood. Down with it. Hurrah! 
hurrah ! ” 

. “ ill ore punch ! ” cried Claude Duval, in such stentorian 
tones that they rose clear and distiuct above the Babel of 
other souuds. “ More punch, and we will drink to the. 
downfall </ Newgate.” 

CHAPTER CCCXL1V. 

TAKES A Q! ANCE AT DICK WKPIN AND TOM KINO IF 
TIIEIK KESPECTIYE CELLS IN NEWGATE. 

While these energetic-looking proceedings for effecting 
the release of Diek Turpin and Tom King from Newgate 
are in progress, we will just take advantage of a few 
inmates to have a peep at them and their doings. 

The tide of events has, for some little time past, carried 
us away from the gloomy old prison, and we now avail 
oureekea of this fi.st. opportunity of returning to it. 

It will Le recollected that the last we saw of Dick 
Tnrpin and Tom King was on the Sunday morning when, 
after the usual service had been performed, they had been' 
marched hack to their cells. 

The sermon, which was preached by the reverend 
ordinary, was what was called a funeral one — it being tbs 
custom to bring in the names of those prisoners who wta* 
to suffer at Tyburn 00 the following morning. 
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Those against whom the sentenoo was to be carried 
out were Adrian Winberry, John Norman, Kiohard Sare, 
and Tom King. 

For the three first-named, warrants had beon sent to 
the prison in the usual and legitimate course, so that 
was all right enough. 

But for Tom Kiug the case was ratner different. 

Tho warrant which had been delivered at the time of 
his former incarceration was still unexecuted and in 
force, for, as the reader is vory well aware, the terms of 
that warrant were never fulfilled, for Tom King was 
never hanged. 

That, then, was the document, upon the authority of 
which they proceeded to act, but the sheriffs were of 
opinion that it ought to receive a fresh endorsement. 

About obtaining this it was not expected there would 
be any difficulty or delay, and thore was not, for a mes- 
senger very quickly returned witli it. 

The governor’s mind was now quito at ease. 

Tom King and Dick Turpin, as we have doscriboa in 
a former chapter, were fortunate enough to obtain a 
glimpse of each other as they satin the chapel during 
Bervice, but they did not exchange any further commu- 
nication than a glance. 

As may be supposod, Tom was in a far from enviable 
state of mind — iudood, he was in a desperate fidget. 

Ho was annoyed to think that his scliemo for seeing 
Dick, about which he had spoken with so muoh confi- 
dence, should have terraiuated bo unsuccessfully. 

He had not accomplished tho least good, and had got 
himself into a very awkward situation. 

It was the shortness of time which troubled him most. 

He had no idea that the authorities would lmrry on his 
execution in the manuer they had, and when ho reilectod 
how few hours intorvenod between them and the hour 
fixed for his doath, a cold clammy perspiration broke 
out all over him, and he almost gave np all hope. 

Then he would think of his friends. 

He know they were staunch and true, and that tho 
nature of his situation would bo well known to them. 

That they would not stand idly by and see him perish 
ho could have staked his life ; but with so short a notice 
what olianco had they of getting up a plan of escapo 
with suocess ? 

Moreover, he had not heard a word from his friends 
outside. The governor took the greatest care that no 
communications whatever should roach him. 

From this it may be conceived that the stato of Tom’s 
mind was wretched enough. 

He could not turn his thoughts in any direction and 
rest upon a ray of comfort. 

All was blank despair. 

He would start to his feet a thousand timeB, and, de- 
spite the great weight of his fetters, would paoe n.p and 
down the cell with hasty strides, as far a3 the chain by 
which ho was Beoured would allow him. 

He was distractod. 

It was not either so innch for his own fate that he cared, 
nor would he have grumbled if, by becoming a prisoner, 
he could have procured the liberation of his friend ; but 
it was so aggravating to think that he had not bettered 
Dick’s position in the least degree, and yet he had thrust 
his head into the halter. 

At longth his thoughts began to assumo a more settled 
form, and it was fortunato they did, for, if his present 
state of mind had continued, he would certainly have 
gono mad. 

The conclusion to which he come was this. 

He must by some means or other get his execution 
postponed for a week. 

“I will protest against being hurried out of the world 
like this. It is too bad. I will sond for tho governor. 

I will apeak to him, and try whether I cannot get it put 
off. Why, a week will mako all tho difference in the 
world to me. That must be it. I must have a weok’s 
grace. Now for tho governor.” 

Tom King had arrived atadeoision,and he felt all the 
calmer in consequence, but those who know the disposi- 
tion of Mr. C'awthoru will, we think, come to the con- 
clusion that the chances of obtaining a week’s delay 
wore very slight indeed. 

Howevor, Tom was rathoj; hopefnljn the matter. 

His chain would not permit him to reach the door of 
his cell, or else he would soon have made such an uproar 


by battering upon it, as would have brought all the 
officials ill the prison to know what was the matter. 

Some other means must be adopted, because, for tho 
roasons mentioned, it was quite out of the question, 

Tom know there was a turnkey stationed in the cor- 
ridor, but how to attract his atteutiou wub the difficulty. 

He knew from experience that it was no good to shout. 
He might bawl himself hoarse for all the notice that 
would be taken of it. 

Just within his reach, however, was a stone pitcher, 
in which his allowance of drinking water was placed. 

That gave him an idea. 

He tricked it up and drank heartily of its contents. 

Then what water thero was left ho poured out on the 
fioor of the ooll and allowod it to flow away. 

He next took the empty pitcher in his hand, 

It was very heavy. 

He swung it backwards and forwards, bo as to gire it 
an impetus, and then, letting go, it went with full force 
against the do r of the cell, and was broke into a thou- 
sand fragments. 

The crash wa3 tremendous, for the door was lined 
with iron. 

Scarcely had the sounds died away than Tom was re- 
warded for his expedient by hearing tho trampling of 
footsteps iu the passage. 

The next moment tho door was flung open, and the 
governor of Newgate, with a turnkey at his back, ap- 
peared upon the threshold. 

The look of half-fear, half-curiosity which was dopic- 
tod upon his countenance when ho first appeared, 
quickly changed to one of anger. 

“ What do you mean by such violentcondnet as this ?” 

“ I wanted you,” replied Tom, coolly, folding his arms. 

“ Wauted me f” 

“ Tes ; and, as I knew it was no good to call out, I 
adopted this means of arresting your attention.” 

“ Oh ! indeed.” 

“ I hope you won’t be offended, Mr. Cawthorn ; but, 
the fact is, I want to speak to yon upon rather a serious 
affair.” 

‘‘Oh! very well, Say on — say on. I am bound to 
listen.” 

And tho govornor, as ho spoke, assumed his favourite 
attitude, which consisted in placing one hand behind 
him and the other iu the bosom of his vest, whilo he 
swayed gently to aud fro upon his heels. 

‘‘Mr. Cawthorn,” began Tom, “I want to know 
whether to-morrow morning has really been fixed for— 
for — my exeoution ?” 

The governor grinned. 

“ Well, yes ; it has,” ho said. 

“But you cannot bo in earnest. You do not intend 
to carry suoh a monstrous thing into effect ?” 

“ Indeed wo do, though.” 

“ But I protest against it.” 

“ Protest, then.” 

“Mr. Cawthorn, I appeal to you aB a man. Is it right 
for me to be brought suddenly into this cell, and tol l 
that I must perish so soon ? It is mouetrous. What 
time is there left for repentance ?” 

Tho govornor looked into Tom's face with a comical 
expression, which, undcranyother circumstances, would 
certainly have provoked a smilo upon the lips of the 
prisoner. 

11 Notv, Mr. King.” 

“ What ?” 

‘‘You must think me jolly green ” 

“ No — no.” 

“ I say yes. You must think me jolly green, or yon 
wouldn’t try on a dodge liko this, it’s no good. You 
will find it won't answer. So say no more.” 

“ What dodge ?” 

“Why, trying to get your execution delayed. Now listen 
to mo, and I will give you a few word3 of friondly advice. 
Abandon all thoughts of obtaining any postponement of 
your execution. You may just as well, for we don 'tin tend 
to allow you the ghost of a chance to escape, if we can 
help it. Do you understand that ? Let me advise you, 
then, to occupy your time between now and to-morrow 
morning in the best way you are ablo, for I oan assure 
you you will not clioat the gallows this timo.” 

“ It’s a monstrous piece of iniquity, then.” 

“ I daresay it is, in your judgment, but it is quite tho 
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reverse iu mine. I have got your warrant indorsed, so 
that will be all right. Every preliminary has been 
arranged, and to-morrow at this time yon will be dangling 
at the end of a rope on the triple tree at Tyburn.” 

With these highly consolatory words upon his lips, the 
governor turned round and passed ont of the cell 

The turnkey hastened to close the door. 

As e -on as it was shut, Tom sank back upon ms sent. 

“That is over. They are determined to kill me. They 
havo resolved that I shall die. But something or otne» 
comes over my mind like a conviction that I am not jet at 
the end of my career. Claude and Jack are at liberty 
and doubtless doing all they can for us, and I will no* lose 
hope until the verv last moment, and even then I shall 
not quite lose it, for I shall remember how mi wow an 
escape I had before.” 

Tom put his hands to bis throat as he spoke. 

He always felt an uncomfortable sensation there when- 
ever he though' about his little adventure at Tyburn. 

Tom King little dreamt what very energetic measures 
his two old companions in arms were taking, and how well 
calculated those measures were to insure success. 

He was forced to content himself with the reflection 
that they were doing all they could for him, and that they 
would not let him perish if they could avoid it. 

And so the remainder of the Sunday passed. 

It was a dreary, wTetched day for him. 

From Tom King we will turn our attention to the hero 
of our story, Dick Turpin, who lately has not received so 
much notice as he ought to have done. 

We may simply state that he still remained on the same 
good terms as heretofore with the officials of the prison. 

His life was rather monotonous, and there were few 
incidents indeed to disturb it. 

He passed the greater part of his time alone in his cell. 

Few people are calculated mentally to endure a life of 
solitude, and most certainly Dick Turpin was not one of 
that number. 

His was a convivial, jovial spirit, and he was never so 
happy as when surrounded with plenty of his fellow- 
creatures. 

Such being the case, his solitary confinement preyed 
somewhat heavily upon his mind, nor could he prevent 
its doing so. 

Then he had heard but little intelligence of a cheerful 
character. 

The news that Tom King’s clever disguise had been 
detected by the governor, and that his old comrade had 
been taken prisoner and lodged in one of the cells, very 
quickly reached his ears. 

He felt much concerned with respect to his position, for 
he alBO heard that there would be no delay in issuing a 
fresh warrant for his execution, but that they would 
proceed by vir) ue of the old one, which they alleged was 
m full force. 

Later still, in order to preclude all possibility of a hitch 
in the business, he heard that the old warrant had been 
freshly indorsed. 

Dick conld not forbear a shudder when he was made 
acquainted with all these preparations for hurrying bis 
comrade into eternity. 

His sou' revolted at the indecent haste. 

Too well he knew the cause of it. 

Luckily Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack were 
aware of their incarceration, and they might render 
efficient aid, but Dick was one who never placed much 
reliance upon any oue’fl help but his own. 

During the whole of Sunday he was to the fall as anxioue 
and restless as Tom King himself, and he oounted every 
minute that would elapse until the time arrived for big 
companion to be taken to Tyburn. 

At length night came. 

Tbat night which the authorities had fully determined 
should be the last that Tom King should pass on ecr*h. 

Whether they were doomed to disappointment a not 
we shall very quickly see. 

As tho different objects in his cell faded from his view, 
and darkness came stealing on. Dick Turmn sprang to 0c j 
feet. 

“This will never do,” he said. “Surely the damp»o£ 
this cell have struck a chill to my heart. But I will shake 
off the feeling. Snrely I yet possess some portion of that 
M«rgy for which I was once so famous, x wifi summon 
4 c mj aid what I have got left. Tom King most act 


perish while I live. I will free him, or perish ia the 
attempt.” 

It was something with his old maimer of speaking tb*i 
Dick Turpin pronounced these words, and when be. hod 
nttered them be felt a fresh accession of vigour fill his 
whole frame. 

“ I have been here long enough,” he added. 1 The iron 
will eat so deeply into my soul if I stay hero *ny longer, 
that I shall never be able to recover mysa from the 
effects of it. I must escape. Yes, that is it. I will be 
free from these stone walls, and I will not p ace myself 
■elder an obligation to any living person for t lat favour, 
l will be free, and that by my own unaided exe rtions ; and 
when once I stand in the corridor on the outiiide of this 
cell, I will wager my life that, ignorant os I now am upon 
the subject, I shall not be long before I find o*it in which 
cell my friend is confined Then, when I have made that 
discovery, few minutes will elapse before he is freed from 
it, and then it will be bard indeed f we are not able to 
force a way out of Newgate after having accomplished 
this much.” 


CHAPTEE CCCXLV. 

DICK TUBPIN 8UCCEEDS IN BEE.' KINO OUT OF THE NEW- 
GATE CELL, AND HAS A 8TEANGE ADYENTUBE IN THE 

PAVED YAED. 

Thebe was a wild excitement in Turpin’s manner as ae 
nttered the words with which the last chapter concluded, 
and, when he ceased, he drew himself proudly up to his 
full height, and seemed to breathe defiance to all the 
numerous dangers which environed him. 

It required a man of no ordinary stamp to boldly look 
such peril in the face as he did. 

There was no vapouring — no idle boasti g. nis words 
exactly expressed his meaning, and no mare. There was 
no one to hear what he said — indeed, ho was unconscious 
of having spoken aloud. He merely uttered his own 
inmost thoughts. 

But what man, unaided by tools, or any other person, 
conld hope to accomplish that which Dick had so daringly 
proj acted ? 

Not one, unless he had as powerful a motive to urge 
him on to make the utmost exertion as 1 m had. 

Not only was he striving for his own life and liberty— 
and it is well known what powerful incentives these are— 
but he was striving foi the life and liberty of his friend, 
who, he felt certain, without his aid would most assuredly 
perish before the sun that was so soon to rise had crossed 
the meridian. 

It was, however, easy enough to make such resolution* 
as Dick had ; the difficulty was to carry them into prac- 
tice. 

Dick glanced around his cell as. well as the obscurity 
whioh prevailed in it would permit him. 

But his eye rested upon nothing that looked at all likely 
to aid him. 

The movable objects were very few, nd those that 
did exist were unwieldiog and unserviceab e. 

It was not, however, because he was in search of any- 
thing that Dick glanced round the cell. 

It was merely to ascertain how far the night had ad- 
vanced, and to judge as near as he conld what time it 
was. 

He had been the inmate of that gloomy cell for a suffi- 
cient length of time to be able to tell with tolerable accu- 
racy, by the deepening shadows on the wall, how much of 
the night had gone. 

“ I must pause awhile,” he muttered. “ I shall do no 
good by beginning yet. The turnkey will make his last 
round in a few minutes, sad then I shall bo able to com- 
mence operations with the certainty of not hektg dis- 
turbed.” 

With these ww ds Dick Turpin sa down upon the rude 
stone bench which served him for a bed. 

Scarcely had ha done so, than hi* quick ears eanght th* 
well-known sounds of the turnkey’s (notate p* in the corri- 
dor without. 

He threw Umsolf back upwn the bench •* *n attitude 
of -bsc med in difference. 

Slowly tjbe,tu>merou3 and ponderous fastenings of th* 
cell door wetrijrltHlrawn, and th* heavy donr gntedlwril 
upon itslriiigra. 
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But it wag only opened wide enough to allow the turn- 
key to project one hand and hia head into the cell. 

In this band he carried a lantern, and he flashed the 
light of it about him, nntil at last its rays fell upon the 
(firm of the notorious highwayman 

Dick pretended to be aronsed by the light falling on his 
face, and, rising to his feet, he said in a cheerful voice, as 
he was wont to do — 

“ Is that you, Parker P ” 

“ Yes. Mr. Tnrpin ; it’s me." 

“ All right. You roused me out of a bit of a nap, I 
fancy. I suppose you hare come to see that all is right 
for the night ? “ 

«Yes. ,p 

“Take a look round, then j for I feel very sleepy to- 
night.' 1 

“ Oh ! I don’t want to take no look round, Mr. Tnrpin. , 
It’s all right, I know. IP* a mere matter of form— one 
d the new-fangled regulations that have lately been mode 
in the pnsoa." 

“ So I believe.’ 1 

“ Good night, Mr. Turpin." 

“ Good night. Parker. I hope I shall be able to get a 
few honrs* rest. 

“So do I, sir. It’s a shame you are here. But I can’t 
help it. Good night. Good night.” 

With these words on hia lips, Parker, the jailer, who 
had not only a friendly feeling towards Turpin, but admi- 
ration and respect for him as well, closed the door and 
carefully refastened it. 

Dick Turpin was once mort alone. 

No sooner did the door close than he sprang Bilently 
towards it, and listened with feverish impatience to the 
replacement of the fastenings. 

Listened ns no one else but a man similarly situated to 
himself could listen. 

To him every creak had an interest and was full of im- 
portance. 

Those bolts which the jailer so easily tljot into their 
sockets would take him hoars to remove, ti.d it was also 
very necessary for him to know what fastenings he would 
have to contend with. 

First there was the lock. 

There could be no mistake about the sharp snap with 
which it shot into the box provided for it. 

Then there were the two bolts at the top and bottom of 
the door. 

He heard those slowly worked into their seekers. 

And, lastly, the ponderous iron bar which the turnkey 
sonld scarcely lift — for its strength was considered in pro- 
portion to its weight — was placed in its staples and ee- 
smrely fixed. 

Then the jailer retired. 

From the inner side of that door who could hope to be 
successful in removing those fastenings which was only 
done with difficulty by the man ontside. 

But Dick was not disheartened by the prospect he had 
before him. 

None of the obstacles were new ones. 

They uac existed from the first, and he was acquainted 
with them all. 

Soberly and steadily he set about removing them. 

In the first place he groped his way to an obscure ] 
corner of the cell, and picked up something small, whiob 
he had doubtless placed there for security. i 

Had there been a light in the cell, it could have been 
seen what that object was. 

It w as a knife. 

Snch a knife as is commonly naed at table. 

It had come into Dick’s possession in a very simple 
manner. 

In former chapters we have related at fall length bosr be 
had his meal* brought to him in the cell, turn be paid for 
them himself, and how ho invariably invited the two 
jailers to sat with him. 

This had been done so frequently, that what little 
aantion the men at first exercissd was relaxed — whether 
purposely or not would be -bard to say. 

However, on the preceding day Dick saw an opportu- 
nity of secreting the knife, which he had use.! to eat bis 
dinner with, and he could not resist the temptation of 
availing himself of the opportunity, for he Ahonght the 
time would come when that knife would be of inestimable 
value to him. 


’ We are inclined to think that the turnkeys were await 
of his having abstracted it, hut they said nothing. 

At any rate, it is quite ol-ar that the knife must have 
been missed bv them. ^ 

But although it was a good deal to be possessed of a 
strong table knife, yet it reema but a poor i.nd inefficient 
instrument wherewith to effeot an escape from a cell in 
Newgate. 

And yet that ?as the sole tool whioh Dick possessed, 
and he not only hoped to escape, but had determined at all 
haznrds to do so. 

We will observe Ms proceedings. 

Having taken the 1 nife in his hand and felt the strength 
of the blade by bending it, Dick crossed his cell again in 
ths* direction of the door. 

By this time the interior of the cell was involved in 
darkness, and none could see where the door was situated ; 
but Dick walked direct to it in the dark, so familiar had he 
become with the topography of his dreary cell. 

As he well knew, the inner side of this door was covered 
with sheet iron, whioh was riveted on to the woodwork 
of which the door was composed in suoh a manner as to 
leave no part of the wood visible. 

The lock was still further protected by another inde- 
pendent plate formed of such well-tempered steel that no 
drill could penetrate it. 

Dick Tnrpin sunk down into a kind of sitting posture 
close to the bottom of the door, and began carefully feel- 
ing the iron plating with hia fingers. 

It was well aeeuved in every part. 

Undaunted, however, by this, he took the knife, and 
after many efforts, succeeded in introducing the blade 
between the iron plate and the door itself. 

He considered this a great deal done, and he proceeded 
with greater confidence to execute the remainder of his 
task. 

That was, to raise one corner of this sheet iron, and 
gradually lift it np nntil a sufficiently large portion of the 
woodwork was exposed to enable him to eat a hole through 
it. 

But he eoon found this to be utterly impracticable. 

The knife was not strong enough to move the rivets. 

A small strong crowbar would have been required to de 
it, and be posset -ed no such instrument. 

He bent the blade of the knife until he was afraid to do 
so any longer, for fear it should break off close to the 
handle, and leave him weaponless. 

He paused in hia operations. 

What should he do ? 

He was loth to relinquish this means of making his way 
oat of his cell. 

He was reluctant to oonfess to himself that he had 
failed at the very ontset of his undertaking. 

.But such was i he case. 

He left the knife sticking where it was, and gave him- 
self np to thought. 

Mechanically he raised his eyes to the little grated 
aperture in the wall which did duty for a window, and 
which conld be distinguished from the black wall of the 
cell by the faint light which appeared behind it. 

The aperture was small, very small, and it was strongly 
defended with iron bars. 

Still, as Dick looked up at it, and then thought of the 
iron-plated door and the massive stone walls, he thought 
enrely it must be easiest to make a way throught here. 

Dick knew where that grating looked to. 

It was into one of the paved yards of the prison. 

He had ascertained that by placing the table under the 
window and a chair on the table. 

By standing on the chair he was enabled to look through 
the bars. 

But he had noticed how firmly they appeared to be fas- 
tened in their settings. 

Still they did no: now seem snch Pipassable harriers 
between himself and freedom. 

Abandoning all hope of being able to remove » small 
portion of the iron plating on the door, Dick withdrew 
; Lis knife from the crevice in which hp had taken so much 
trouble to introduce it, and placed it in his bosom. 

Then he moved the table, and placed it just beneath the 
window, and then he put the chair on the top of tb»A» 

To ascend these was a matter of no difficulty. 

In another moment Dick was looking out through tbs 
grating into the paved yard before him. 
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It waB surrounded by high walls, and very little of its 
general appearance could be distinguished. 

As it happened, however, that was a matter of very 
little importance, for Dick was familiar with the place. 

While he looked through the grating, preparatory to 
taking any more decisive steps, he heard St. Paoi’a strike 
the hour of midnight. 

The sound was taken up ia a jingling fashion afoe 
various churches in the vicinity. 

At length the echoes of all died away, and then Die* 
wag startled by hearing a footstep in the vsrd before him. 

He drew back a Ihfcle way from tbe baara, u at 
down with eagerness and curiosity. 

Who could it be ? 

Tbe mystery was quickly solved. 

The sound of the footstep grew louder and louder, dud 
then Dick saw a faint light like a small star. 

He comprehended all instantly. 

It was one of the prison watchmen making his round. 

Dick looked at him with increasing attention, and, by 
straining hie vision to the utmost, managed to make out 
the outline of the man’s form. 

He strolled across the yard in a sleepy, negligent Bolt 
of way. 

When that man was first set that duty he had performed 
it in a very different manner. 

He had Sashed his lantern about liim, aud looked into 
©very corner, not leaving one unvisited. 

But, after a time, he grew rather tired of this, for it 
never resulted in anything, and, as a matter of course, 
carelessness followed, until he bad taken to strolling 
through the yard in the semi -somnolent state we have 
described, and not paying attention to anything. 

But this is always the case. 

Dick watched this man cross the yard and then disap- 
pear through a small door in the wall. 

Dick now considered he should have the coast clear for 
a little while. 

Taking the knife from hie bosom, where he had placed 
it, Dick Turpin, with the greatest patience, began to pick 
away the mortar surrounding the stouos in which the 
bottom bars of the grating were imbedded. 

The operation was a tedious one, but not half so tedious 
as he expected to fiud it, for the mortar was either not of 
first-rate quality, or else the weather had had an undue 
effect upon it. 

It was softened considerably, and Dick picked it out in 
large pieces. 

For such a purpose ss tide tbe knife which he held in 
his hand was most admirably adapted, and before the 
various churches chimed the hour of half-past twelve, he 
had loosened the whole of the bottom row of stones. 

lie placed the kuifo once more in his bo3om, aud, taking 
hold of the stones with both hands, he exerted his utmost 
strength and drew them towards him. 

At first the iron was obstinate, but the leverage power 
he had got was great. 

Tbe bars bent at the top. 

Encouraged to no ordinary extent by the pTnonnt of 
success which had so far attended upon his efforts, Dick 
redoubled his exertions. 

Another half-hour passed. 

The clocks st ruck one. 

At the expiratiou of that time he had eo twisted, bent, 
an 1 broken the iron bars that there was room enough &>r 
him to pass through the aperture. 

With his heart beating high with h®pe, and his wnole 
frame in a state of the greatest possible excitement, Dick 
Turpin prepared to make bis descent, into the yard. 

This was uo easy matter. 

But while thus eugaged his ears were assailed by a 
strange sound, the like of which he never remembered to 
heard. 

Instinctively and involuntarily he paused tc 

Tfc.s strange sound continued 

It increased in force and intensity. 

CHAPTER CCCXLV'J- 

RKLATES DICK TURPIN’S ADVENTURES 

WHILE DISGUISED AS A WATCH..? AN, 

For a few moments, eo absorbed was he in what he he^rd, 
Dick Turpin forgot where he was aud the peculiar position 
ha occupied. 


All his thoughts and faculties were concentrated Id 
sense of hearing. 

H© was intent only to catch every sound. 

For a very short time did he remain in ignorance fro a* 
whence those sounds proceeded. 

It was from the Old Bailey. 

Dick Turpin knew this because in tbe afternoon a faint* 
reflected beam of the setting sun used to make its way 
into his tungeon through the grating at which he n*w 
stood, vud from this fact he knew that he must be facing 
the west. 

And, if he was facing the weal, he must of a necessity 
be facing the Old Buile}', for that street runs from north 
to south aloug the west front of the prison of Newgate. 

It was from the street,, then, that Dick Turpin felt con- 
fident that the sounds came. 

And those souuds. 

There was no mistaking their character or natnre. 

They were produced by the trampling of many hundreds 
of feet. 

The murmur of many hundreds of voices, none of them 
speaking, perhaps, much louder than a whisper. 

Evidently a large body of people was assembling in 
tbe Old Bailey. 

But for what purpose? 

In the present day, when malefactors are executed in 
front of the prison, such a question would be easily enough 
answered. 

On a Sunday night, when a hanging is to take place on 
the ensuing Monday morning, it is no uncommon thing 
for a crowd to assemble. 

But at the time when Dick Turpin lived, and for a very 
long time afterwards, prisoners were not executed in frout 
of Newgate. 

Such a thing hnd never been thought of, nor the device 
of a movable scaffold either. 

In those days the executions took place for the moat 
pari at Tyburn. 

The condemued men were pinioned, placed in an open 
cart, attended by a powerful t,_ort, and drawn to Tyburn. 

Now, it was at this last meutioned place that people 
might be expected to collect early and in large numbers. 

To be sure there was always a crowd to see the pr^es* 
sion start, but tbeu its size was insignificant compareu to 
the other. 

Knowing all this, Dick Turpin was at a loss to think 
why the crowd had assembled there at such an early 
hour. 

And such a large crowd, as from the sound he felt quit© 
sure it must be. 

Dick was compelled at last to give it up in despair. 

He turned his attention to the business he had under 
hand. 

Little did he imagine that the crowd he heard collecting 
had so intimate a counexion with him aud his fortunes as 
it really bad. 

Little did he thiuk that it was owing to the exertions of 
bis true and well-tried friends, Claude Duval and Sixteen- 
String Jack, that tbe crowd had been drawn together. 

Still less did be think that he waa taking all the trouble 
he had been taking aud was about to take for nothing; 
that he would have been released if he had been content 
to sit quietly in his cell and await tho coming of bia 
liberators. 

Of all this he was in tin most profound ignorance. 

He considered the eivwd had no connexion with him 
whatever, and therefore he bent all his energies to the 
task he had under hand. 

It was by uo means an easy matter, now that the bare 
were removed, to pass through the small aperture aud 
descend into the yard ouUirlej which was several feet 
ki’ver than the floor of tbe oeiL 

ifter some trouble, howev?*. *hck succeeded in thrust* 
hig his feet through, and then he gradually lowered himself 
to the ground. 

In another moment he was standing on tho riones in 
the yard. 

He drew a long breath of relief, and fanciea he wai 
already free, though actually he was as far off freedom as 
ever, or so nearly s* as not to make much difference. 

Still he felt that be had achieved a great deal, and 
felt stimulated accordingly to do still more. 

Dick glanced around hi:u, and endeavoured to tok* 
the uoLicryd aspect of tho place in wbiob he 
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He could only very dimly aee about him. 

Suddenly, however, he heard a faint rattling’ noise, for 
which he could not at first account, and then all at onca 
he knew it was caused by some one rattliug a key in a 
lock, as though attempting to unfasten it in too great 
a hurry. 

The moment he made this discovery, Diek drew back 
into the shadow of a wall. 

He had scarcely done so than a door close to hie left 
hand was openod, and the same watchman as he had 
seen a Little while back cross the yard, again made his 
appearance. 

Dick watched him close the door through whioh he 
had just passed, and then an idea entered his mind which 
he lost not a moment in carrying out. 

Watching his opportunity when the back of the watch- 
man was turned towards him, Diok sprang forward and 
grasped him tightly by the throat. 

So tightly aid Dick grasp him that, though the watch- 
man made a desperate effort to. cry out, ho failed to ar- 
ticulate a sound. 

“Silence!” exclaimed Tnrpin, between his teeth; 
“ silence, and your life will be spared. If you make tho 
least sound you are a dead man,” 

Tho watchman appeared to collapse upon hearing 
these words. 

Ho dropped his lantern, but fortunately it fell upon 
its bottom, and preserved an upright position, so that 
it was not broken. 

With great dexterity and swiftness, Dick pulled off 
the watchman’s hat and great oout and throw them on 
the ground. 

This done, he pulled off bis cravat, and, with the aid 
of this, tied h's hands behind his back. 

Dick now released his hold of the watchman’s throat, 
and he took immediate advantage of that circumstance 
vO utter a sepulchral sort of howl. 

“Oh! you won’t be quiet, won’t you?” said Dick. 
“Then I must try if 1 can t make you. .1 havon’tagag 
at the present moment, but this will answer the pur- 
pose quite as well.” 

As he spoke, he made a snatch at the short stick, or 
dudgeon, which the watchman carried, and gave him a 
rather sharp crack on the head with it. 

' Tho man fell down in a moment in a state of insensi- 
bility. 

“You would have it,” said Diek ; “ and, now you have 
§ot it, I hope-yon like it.” 

With this philosophical remark, Turpin dropped the 
jtick, and proceeded to attire himself in the watchman’s 
great coat and hat. 

When ho had put on these articles of apparel, the 
change in his appearance was very great indeed. 

A feeling of much greater security now came over 
Dick’s mind, and his hopes of being able to achieve his 
design increased in a proportionate ratio. 

He had certainly a much better chance of getting 
through the prison unnoticed. 

But Dick did not stop with the appropriation of the 
coot, hat, stick, and lantern. 

He went to the body of the prostrate watchman, and 
after searching nearly all his pockets, produced a bunch 
of keys. 

• They were the only things he thought it was worth 
while to take away with him. 

Thus armed, Diek Turpin, with a bold and confident 
step, took his way across the yard. 

He found the lantern a most useful and agreeable com- 
panion. 

IIo flashed the light round him fearlessly enough, 
because ho knew that if it was seen no suspicion would 
be excited. 

Now Diok did not think it would be altogether prudent 
to go through the door by which the watchman had just 
entered the yard, so he looked about him for some other 
means of leaving it. 

On the opposite side he found a door of similar appear- 
ance. 

Ho held the light close to tho keyhole, in order to 
judge of the size of key he should require, and then pro- 
ceeded to select one which from its size he thought was 
likely to fit. 

He was so lucky as to hit upon the right ono the 
first time. 
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| Ho had the door open in a moment, and he oloBed it 
rapidly after him, of course taking the precaution to lock 
it. 

Looking round him, he found himself in a soi " ?>f oor- 
1 ’idor, or passage, at the extremity of which was a flight 
of stone steps. 

Now he had entered this passage and closed the door, 
the noise made by the mob in the street became inaudible. 

To, this, however, Diok attaohed very little import- 
ance indeed, being still under the impression that the 
assemblage had nothing to do with him whatever. 

Thera were no doors opening from the passage in 
which Diok Turpin now found himself, and bo he has- 
tened along it with ail possible speed. 

Asoending.iAie steps of which we have made mention, 
he found Ilia further progress was barred by a door. 

This was now no obstacle to him, and he opened it 
easily enough by means of tho bunch of keys. 

He then fonnd himself in another paved yard. 

This sort of thing was not what Dick wanted. 

He wished to gain the interior of the prison, and not 
keep hovering about the outworks. 

However, taking all things into consideration, he had 
not much to grumble about. 

Again, however, there came to his ears, and this time 
with much greater distinctness than on the former occa- 
sion, the uproar produced by the mob in the street. 

This might proceed from two causes. 

Either he was much nearer to the Old Bailey, or else 
the noise had increased. 

Dick was inclined to think tho latter. 

At this moment St. Paul’s chimed tho half hour past 
one. 

Time was speeding on, and Dick felt that he had a 
great deal to accomplish. 

Going close to the wall in this socond paved yard, ho 
walked completely round it. 

He counted no less than fivo doors. 

One of theso unquestionably led into tho streot, and 
into the Old Bailey, too. 

• That door was the only barrier between him and 
liberty. 

Indeed, it could scarcely be considered a barrier, for 
that word implies something which would have to be 
difficultly surmounted. 

But there could be no possible difficulty for Dick to 
pass through this door, because the bunch of keys he 
held in his hand would most certainly have furnished 
him with the means of passing through it. 

His life was in danger. 

He had but to make one step and be free. 

The temptation was a great one, and no one, without 
they stood in the Bame position as Dick Turpin, could 
say how great a one. 

But if he availed himself of this means of escape, he 
must abandon his friend to his fate. 

The idea of doing this never entered Dick’s mind for 
a moment, and he turned away from the door without a 
feeling of regret. 

Back into the jaws of danger he went with a steady 
tread. 

From the door opening into the Old Bailey, he could 
command a tolerable view of the prison of Newgate. 

He walked straight across the yard to a door which, 
from its situation, he imagined would lead him direct 
into the prison. 

Oh ! how he wished he had found Tom King, and that 
instead of standing there alone as ho did, that his old 
comrade was with him ; how easily then could they have 
effeoted their esoape, and laughed to scorn all ideas of 
pursuit. 

But such was not to bo. 

Just as Diok was about to introduce the key into tho 
lock, ho was startled by hearing a hoarse sort of cry 
from tho mob outside. 

What it portended he knew not. 

It was followed by the rapid rush of many feet, appa- 
rently in one direction. 

Then there came a tremendous battering noise. 

Dick was surprised, but not for one moment did tho 
faintest glimmer of tho real truth dawn upon his mind. 

But the reader, from the facts of whioh ho has been 
put in possession, will be at no loss to understand what 
these sounds meant. 
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hessiug through the door, which he closed and lock®^ 
after him, Dick Turpin raised hie lantern, and found hint* 
•elf in a kind of vestibule or lobby. 

This place was dimly lighted, and at a glance oni friend 
•aw several doors opening from it. 

Dick did not doubt now that he was on the right track, 
and that the doors he saw before him led into the corridors 
from which the cells opened. t . 

No sooner, however, had he closed the door and aavanoed 
a pace or two, than a man roee from a seat npoh whioh he 
bad been sitting, and said — 

“ Hullo ! Wilks, what the devil are yon doing here f 
Your post is on the outside of the prison.* 1 

Here was a dilemma. 

Dick had encountered one of the watchmen, in whose 
bo3ora at present it was tolerably certain there was no 
suspicion. 

But how was Dick to act P 

As scon as this man found out the mistake ha had made, 
he would raise an immediate alarm. 

If Dick retreated through the door again, suspicion 
would be roused. 

If he advanced he would be detected. 

Upon the spur of the moment, he adopted the only 
course that appeared to be open to him. 

Assuming a very mysterious aspect, he beckoned to the 
watchman who had questioned him, and at the same time 
advanced in a cautious stealthy manner. 

The deluded watchman quite fell into the snare thus 
laid for him. 

Bethought that something peculiar had come ander 
his notice, and that he w ..tied to impart it to him. 

Full of expectation, and quite unsuspiciously, the watch- 
man allowed Turpin to come close to him. 

To his great surprise, however, the seeming Wilks 
raised the short thick stick he carried, and bronght it 
down upon his head with such force and suddenness that 
he fell to the grouud insensible, without haviug time to 
otter a sound. 

“ I could not help it,” said Dick. “I could not stop at 
trifles, and that bit of a crack on the head won't do you 
any harm, I know.” 

As he uttered these wards he heard a tremendous crash. 

Then a bell began to toll most dismally. 

It was the alarm-bell of Newgate J 

CHAPTER CCCXLVII. 

BIOS TURPIN AND TOM KINO HAVE A NARROW ESCAM 0» 
BEING BURNED TO DEATH IN NEWOATE. 
Leaving Dick Turpin in his very peculiar position, me* 
will just turn our attention to the proceedings of his two 
friends, Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack, and relate 
what success they met with in their desperate enterprise, 
as well as explain the meaning of the sounds which had 
from time to time reached Dick Turpin’s ears daring his 
extraordinary perambulation of the prison. 

The “ family ” had a ready means of communicating 
with each other, and in less than an hour from the time 
when Claude’s proposal was agreed to, not a single 
member of the large fraternity was in ignorance of it. 

It would not be going too far to say that there was not 
one unwilling heart amongst them. 

Dick Turpin was an immense favourite with them, and 
they would gladly render him any service in their power, 
bnt, on the present occasion, they were perfectly mad for 
the hoar of action to arrivo. 

To them it seemed like being free from the trammels of 
the law if the huge prison-house could he destroyed. 

Long before the appointed hour small groups of men 
collected in the open apace in the Old Bailey which faces 
the prison, and their numbers kept continually augment- 
ing, so that in a very short time a large body of vrooie 
had congregated together. 

Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack had stipulated 
that the conduction of the whole affair should rest in their 
hands. 

They were to be the commanding officers, so to speak, 
whose orders were to he promptly and unconditionally 
•beved. 

Their preparations wore soon made. 

Their dir . ctions were simple. 

ltd Bader a gateway that faced the prison, four horses 


were to aland in a stale of perfect readiness for oar 
friends. 

A man was appointed to take charge of »oh of these 
horses. 

It was in this way that oar friend* pw-Med to r their 
retreat. 

Then the general instructions to the body of the people 
were — 

First, to make a dash at the doom leading to the prison 
— to break them downs — overcome all the resistance; offered 
to them, and, proceeding to the cells, open the doors of 
every one, thus setting all who were prisoners at 
liberty. 

Diok Turpin and Tom King were to be got ant of the 
prison as quickly as possible, mounted on their steeds, and 
taken away from the spot by Claude and Jaok, before 
pursuit could be commenced. 

The mob were then to complete their work of demo 
fishing the building. 

These plans were well laid, and well calculated to achieve 
the end proposed. 

The only thing was to get them carried ont, and with sa 
fierce and turbulent a body of men this would be no easy 
task. 

However, Claude and Jack felt a great amount of oonfl 
dente as to the result. 

At length the whole of the “ family ” had assembled, o» 
at all events quite enough of them for the purpose re- 
quired. 

Then the word of comnund was given. 

There was not a man present who was not well armed 
with such weapons as were likely to be of the most service 
to them. 

As soon as the word of command was given, then, the 
compact mass made a dash across the Old Bailey, and 
began battering at the different doors leading to the 
prison. 

These men were armed with large, heavy axes. 

The doors of Newgate were strong, but not strong 
enough to withstand such weapons as those. 

Splinters of wood flew about in all directions. 

The first door that was forced was that little one at the 
top of the flight of stone steps which lead into the vesti- 
bule. 

The turnkeys in this place made no attempt to defend 
the door, but as soon as they became convinced of the hostile 
intentions of the mob, made all speed to the governor’s 
apartments, locking all the doors they possibly could in 
their progress. 

Then the other doors were smashed in. 

The alarm in the prison of Newgate was now very great 
and general. 

There was quite a rush to the alarm-bell, which was 
palled by half a dozen hands. 

The clangor was terrific. 

The alarm-bell of Newgate was a huge affair, fixed in 
tlio roof of the prison. 

It was intended to be used as a signal to give notice 
that a prisoner had escaped, or in the event of any ex- 
traordinary occurrence. 

The dismal sounds echoed far and wide over the sleeping 
city. 

The people living nearest to the prison were of course 
the first to take the alarm, and soon many anxious faces 
eonld be seen peering ont of the windows, while others 
ascended to the house-tops. 

As soon as the men got fairly inside the prison" they lost 
all recollection of what had been said to them, and at once 
set to work. 

They fired the building in a dozen places. 

In fact, wherever they saw a chance of setting nre to it 
they did so. 

There was a great deal of wood work about some parts 
of the building, and the fire, of coarse, made rapid pro- 
gress. 

Moreover, several of the men had carried in armsful of 
dry twigs, which they were anxious to get rid of, so they 
threw them down and set fire to them. 

It would have been by far more prudent to have released 
the prisoners first. 

In a dense mass however, which there was noreeistfo*, 
they swept into the passages and burst down all the Avow 
which opposed themselves to them in their onward 
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Foremost in the throng ".nd making almost superhuman 
exertions, were Claude Duval and Sixteen-String .Jack. 

To the full were they conscious of the many difficulties 
that stood in the way of their achieving their aim, and 
now that they were so much nearer to it they felt a pro- 
portionate amount of anxiety. 

Indeed, as they then stood beneath the roof of New- 
gate, for the firBt time in their liveB, they felt far from 
safe, although their position was so peculiar. 

There was something in the very atmosphere of the 
place which oppressed them. 

Brandishing the axes with which they had armed them- 
eelvea, they dashed forward and furiously attacked every 
obstacle which opposed itself to their onward progress. 

But, above all the din and racket whioh was made, 
could be heard the dismal tolling of the alarm-bell of 
Newgate. 

Oh ! how jur triends wished they could only find the 
rope whieli was attaohsd to it. 

Bow quiokly would tbey have severed it, 


Unless the din was stopped, the whole of the oity 
would be aroused, and then what a desperate situation 
would he theirs. 

Claude and Jack were well aware of the amount of 
dependence whioh could be placed in the mob ostensibly 
under their control. 

They knew how fickle and unstable they were, and 
how likely to give np the enterprise at the very moment 
when they might be successful. 

Onr readers may, therefore, imagine what a load of 
responsibility was at their hearts. 

Already Clande and Jack found a portion of tho 
instructions they had given had been disobeyed. 

They could feel the hot breath of fire upon their cheeks. 

It was impossible for them to say what sort of pro- 
gress it would make, or what hold it had taken of the 
building. 

It might spread with great rapidity, as fires some- 
times and generally will. 

It might seize upon the whole of the edifice in such a 
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inauner as to make it imnosBible for them to eaoape 
witn their lives. 

Vory little good would, however, be done by thinking 
of this. Other and more important matters called for 
their attention. 

They had only a vague and general idea of the position 
of the cells, and no deiinite idea whatever as to the locality 
of the ones in which their two comrades wore contined. 

Down went the doors as soon as thoy oatne to them, 
and whenever a flight of steps appeared, having a down- 
ward tendenoy, they descended them immediately. 

At length the corridors from which the dungeon doors 
opened were reached. 

The mob had now something to do. 

With loud ories, they dashed at the coll doors. 

But they were repulsed. 

The iron doors were too strong for them. 

Then they noticed what they might have seen before, 
if they had only taken the trouble to look, and that was, 
that not only were the doors themselves of tho strongest 
possible material, but that they opened outwards, and 
that the pressure they applied only had the effect of 
shutting thorn closer. 

Moreover, the fastenings were on the outer side, and it 
would only be a few minutes’ easy work to remove them. 

When onoe they had made this discovery, they set 
about removing the fastenings at once. 

The oreaking bolts were withdrawn. 

The pondorous bars lifted from their staples, and flung 
on to the floor of the corridor. 

There then remained nothing but the looks. • 

But these were such insignificant obstacles that they 
thought nothing of them. 

They were either wrenched off, or else the boxes pro- 
vided for the reception of the bolts were knocked to 
pieces. 

Then the prisoners were released. 

They immediately joined the throng of their liberators, 
and set about doing the same service for others. 

In those cases where the prisoners were secured with 
Chains thoy were violently and roughly freed from their 
fettors. 

Somo dozen or twenty cells were opened in this man- 
ner and their inmates set free, but as yet they had not 
succeeded in finding either Dick Turpin or Tom King. 

Claude and Jack continually occupied themselvos 
with shouting out the names of their missing comrades, 
but no reply was vouchsafed to them. 

They got terribly anxious, for thoy feared Newgate 
would Boon be too hot to hold thorn. 

They were not only approhonsive of the fire, which was 
raging with great fury in many parts of tho building, 
but they feared that the alarm wonld spread rapidly, 
and that a force might be opposod to them that might 
be death or madness to resist. 

One after the other the whole of the doors in the 
corridor had bean opened, but without the wished-for 
disoovery having being made. 

itstracing thoir steps, however, they proceeded to 
another corridor. 

Claude and Jaok were the first to enter it. 

They ran down to its farthost extremity, calling out 
to their comrades in the loudest tones, but without 
meeting with the wished-for response. 

Still more uneasy, and fearful that, after all, they 
should not accomplish the misson, they left the chief 
part of the mob to the task of liberating this fresh lot 
of prisoners while they sought in other directions. 

They were followed by a great number of people. 

Presently the loud ories of Claude Duval were 
responded to by a voice, which, though it Bounded weak 
and faint, he immediately recognised. 

He oriod out in a joyful tone to his comrade, Jaok, 
who hastened to his side. 

Claude spoke again, and once more came the reply. 

It was from a dungeon on his right hand that tho 
respouso proeooded. 

“ Here Is Tom,” cried Claude, “ and it is to be hoped 
Dick is not far off. Lend me your aid, my friend, and 
we will try if we oannot quickly release him.” 

Claude and Jaok had taken care beforo they started 
upon their enterprise to stow iwa ’ t about their persona 
a multitude of articles, of wliiob they might possibly 
want to make some use. 


Jack produued a buuoh of skeleton keys, and fitted 
one into the look, while Claude withdrew the uoitoand 
removed the iron bat. 

By the time he had done this, Jack had found a key 
which would fit the look. 

He turned it round, and had tho satisfaction of find- 
ing that it acted upon the wards at the first trial. 

The door was swung open. 

A glare of light was projected into the dungeon, aud 
then, heavily ironed in the manner wo havo described, 
they saw their companion, Tom King. 

Astonishment of the most unbounded character was 
expressed upon his face. 

In the silence and solitudo of his darkness he had 
heard tho fearful uproar without, but he was quite at a 
Iohs to find a cause to which he could ascribe it. 

He know that eomething of an unusual character was 
going on, because he oould hear, above all other sounds, 
the clanging din of the alarm-bell at Newgate. 

After waiting iu anxious suspense, the sounds of 
many footsteps in the corridor without oame to his ears, 
and then ho hoard himself oalled upon by name. 

At first, so overcome was ho that, though he macis a 
tremendous effort to speak, he found it was impossible. 

His emotions overpowered him 

He oould scarcely oredit his own 6ars. 

Againand again, however, he heard his name repeated, 
and by the same friendly and woll- known voice. 

Then he managed to speak in a low tone at first, hut 
tho second time muoh louder. 

In a oheerful voioe he heard Claude Duval bid him to 
wait with patieuoe for a moment, and then he Bhould 
be free. 

There oould be uo sort of doubt or mistake about the 
meaning of the words that were uttered, for they were 
immediately followed by the withdrawal of the fasten- 
ings of the door. 

Surely, he thought, he must be dreaming. 

How on earth could Claude aud Jack be in Newgato ? 
and how carao it that they showed themselves so indif- 
ferent about being heard as they evidently did ? 

His brain was in a whirl. 

Not for a singlo moment did tho least glimmering of 
the real state of the case dawn upon his mind. 

But whatever doubts he might have entertained with 
respect to tho reality of what was taking pluco, they were 
dispelled entirely when the door of the cell was thrown 
open, and his two comrades appeared upon the threshold. 

He sprang forward as far as the chain by which he 
was confined to the floor would allow him. 

The greeting between thorn, although much hurried, 
was a warm one. 

No time was to be spared for much speoch or lengthy 
explanations. 

Sixteen-String Jack produced another bunch of skelo- 
ton keys, of a much smaller make than the others, and 
concentrated all his energies npon the task of freeing 
Tom King from his fetters. 


CHAPTER CCCXLVIII. 

TOM KINO, CLAUDE DUVAL, AND SIXTEEN-STBINO 

JACK, DETERMINE TO SAVE DICK TURPIN PROM 

THE BURNING PRISON, OR PERISH WITH HIM. 

This was far from being an easy matter, for, out of 
compliment to the prisoner, the irons were secured in a 
very intricate manner. 

But with the assistance of the various instruments 
with which he was provided, Jack soon rid Tom of these 
encumbrances, and right glad was our friond to find 
himself onoe more with his limbs at liberty. 

“Follow ub,” cried Claude and Jack to him, “We 
cannot stay to give explanation now. Follow us ! we 
have yet a great deal to do.” 

“ Dick Turpin,” oried Tom, whose first thought 
was for his old and well-tried friend. “ Dick Turpin, 
where is he ?” 

“ We have not found him yet.” 

“ On — on, then !” cried King. “ You wore right when 
you said you had much to do. The most imports’ part 
of your enterprise has yot to be achieved.” 

“ Do you know whero his coll is situated ?” 

‘ No ; 1 hare no better idea than yoursolves." 
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“ We hare no resource, then, bnt to adopt the same 
plan as enabled ns to discover you.” 

“ And what was that ?” 

“ To shout at every cell door, and listen for a reply.” 

“ Newgate is a vast plaoe, and that will take a long 
time.” 

“ It will. More time than we can spare. Can you 
bear that roaring, crackling sound p” 

‘‘Yes. What is it?” 

“ Fire.” 

“ Ic the prison on fire ?” 

“ Yea.” 

“Good heavens, we ire lost.” 

“ Nay, calm yourself,” 

“ But I can feel the heat now of the flames upon my 
face, and the corridor, I soe, is full of smoke. How are 
we to escape with our own lives, let alone rescue Dick 
Turpin ?” 

“ I have no very serious misgivings respecting the 
fire — at all events just at present.” 

“ Then you know something of it P” 

“ Yes. The arrangement was that yon and Dick should 
be liberated, and then the prison set on fire, but they 
were so impatient that they could not wait until the 
proper moment, but fired the prison in a dozen places.” 

“ Good heavens ! Yon fill mo with alarm. And see 
what a monstrous flame that was that swept past the 
ends of the corridor. I fear the fire is of a much more 
serious character than you imagine.” 

And this really was the case. 

The old prison was in the interior fitted with wood, 
and these fittings the fire had caught. 

Then the devastating clement had spread to the roofs 
and ceilings until the whole of the building was fairly 
in flames. 

The mob on the outside saw the tremendous progress 
the fire was making, and shouted out iu alarm for the 
safoty of those within, and desired them to oome out 
while there was yet time, 

Tho alarm thus uttered entered the battered-down 
doors of Newgate. 

It spread from corridor to corridor. 

It reached the ears of those within, and, as they heard 
it, they one and all made a simultaneous rush to the dif- 
ferent exits. 

It reached tho ears of the terrified officials, who from 
the first had fled before the mob, intent only on placing 
the greatest possible distance between them. 

They were now iu tho upper part of the building. 

At length the note of alarm reached the ears of the 
three highwaymen in tho corridor, and it almost mad- 
dened thorn. 

Was it possible that, so far from rescuing Dick, they 
bad doomed him to destruction— to a worse death than 
the law would havo awarded him ? 

The reflection was poignant in the extreme. 

With loud wild cries upon their lips, they dashed up 
and down the corridors. 

Every cell had been broken open, but no trace of Dick 
could they sec. 

It was, they tried to think, just possible that he had 
been rescued by some other portiou of tho mob, and was 
by this time in safety on the outside waiting for them 
to make their appearance ; but all that they knew of 
Dick’s character and disposition gave the lie to this sup- 
position. 

The numbers of those around them rapidly decreased, 
until at length there remained only their three selves. 

But, although abandoned by those who had 3Worn to 
aid them, they determined not to follow their example 
and abandon their comrade. 

Yet, whero could lie be ? 

They bad searched all the cells they could fiud. 

In what other part wore they to look P 

Distracted, scorched, and half blinded by the smoke, 
they tore madly up and dowu the passages, aud called 
upon Diok Turpin until their throats were hoarse, 
they could shout no longer. 

At length, convinced— and most reluctantly were they 
driven to tho conviction — that he was nowhere in the 
cells iu the corridors on a level with where they stood, 
they were driven to ascend to a higher level, where it 
was just possible he might be found. 

But when they came to the Btaircase which led to the 


upper part of the prison— or, more strictly, that part 
which was on a level with the ground, for our friends 
were now beneath it — they were met with suoh a blind- 
ing, soorohing sheet of flame that they were oompolled 
to shrink back before it. 

It was the horrible roaring sound it made which dis 
mayed them as much as anything. 

They waited a moment, in the hope that the violence 
of the flames would abate. 

But they were disappointed. 

It seemed, on the contrary, to be gaining fresh foro.' 

There was bnt one course >pen to them. 

It was a disagreeable one. 

It was to make np their minds to be soorched ly 
dashing swiftly through the blaze. 

There was, however, no alternative in the matter, 
without they chose to romain where they were, and that 
they considered worse than death itself. 

Mounting the steps as high as the raging flames would 
allow them with comfort, they prepared to maim a 
sudden rush. 

Up the few remaining stairs they bounded— how, they 
scarcely knew. 

Through the wall of flame they dashed, and foil breath- 
less and scorched in the corridor beyond. 

Springing with all haste to their feet, they hurried 
along in the direction where the flames wore less fieroe, 
and where, in consequence, the heat was least. 

The cries of many voices now oamo to their ears. 

They were in advance of them, and in that direction 
they ran. 

The sounds became plainer and plainer as they wont 
on, and, in a few moments more, a gush of cool air met 
their faoes most refreshingly. 

Ten more steps brought them to an open door. 

It led them into the Old Bailey. 

The street they saw was one mass of people, all sway- 
ing to and fro in the greatest disorder. 

Loud and fierce cries came from their lips. 

Their faces were plainly revealed by the ruddy beams 
of light which came from the blazing building. 

The houses which were visible had a crowd of faces at 
each window, while the roof-tops of others wore covered. 

There seemed to be something going on in the crowd 
of a character which excited them to the utmost fury. 

They groaned — they hissed — they yelled — and swayed 
backwards and forwards like the waves of a monster 
sea. 

There was no hopo of ever gaining the slightest com- 
mand over such a turbulent seething mass as that. 

This was the reflection that simultaneously crossed 
the minds of the three highwaymen a3 they stood in the 
doorway watohing the maniacal throng. 

A tremendous roar now came from tho throats of tho 
nearest portion of the mob, and Claude and his com- 
panions strained their eyes in the endeavour to ascertain 
what was taking place. 

The only thing which caught their eye was a bundle 
of something which was tossed here and there above the 
heads of the mob, as a cork might be tossed upon the 
surface of greatly agitated water. 

Backwards and forwards tho bundle went— first one 
way, and then another. 

It bore B.U appearance of elasticity, for it scorned to 
bound up into the air every time it reached the mob 

But that was not caused in reality by any power 
possessed by the bundle itself. 

It was caused by the people holding np their arms 
and catching it as it was about to fall. 

Then hurling it np in tho air as high as thoir strength 
permitted. 

And all this was accompanied by the most discordant 
cries and yells and exeoratious that ever carno from the 
throats oE an excited mob. 

Our friends were entirely at a loss to account for 
wliat they saw. 

They could not make it out at all. 

This spectacle was one which they were quite unpre- 
pared to see. 

No words could be distinguished as coming from the 
lips of the exoited throng, or these might have furnished 
some clue as to the meaning of the proceedings. 

Ab they gazed thus for the space of a few minutes, and 
saw what we have described, as well as made the reflee- 
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tioiiB which tho scene called for, their attention became 
so absorbed, that they forgot all else. 

Percoiving a man close before him to whom he was 
known, Claude Duval seized hold of him, and by main 
force dragged him inside the door whore hia associates 
stood. 

The man made a desperate resistance at first, but upon 
seeing who it was that held him, he became suddenly 
still. 

“Speak,” said Claude Duval, “and toll me at onco ! 
What is the meaning of tho strange scene going on be- 
fore ns ?” 

“ Strange scene ?” 

“ Yes. What bundle is that the people are throwing 
about, and what are they throwing it about for ?” 

“ It ain’t no bundle.” 

“ What then ? And why do they yell in that fright- 
ful manner ?" 

“ You nBk me two questions at once,” said the man, 
“and I don’t know which to reply to; but if you will 
be quiet a moment, I will tell you all I know.” 

“ Say on, then.” 

“ Among the prisoners who were released from the 
cells, was a man named Adrian Winberry, whose exe- 
cution was fixed to take placB to-morrow morning.” • 

“ Enough, I know him.” 

“ It was throughhim that Dick Turpin was captured.” 

“ It was.” 

“Well, then, the mob, when they found who it was 
they had let out of the cell, determined that he should 
not escape the fate he so richly merited, but die a more 
horrible death.” 

“ What death ?” 

“ They carried him out into the street, despite his 
furious struggles. They denounced him as the murderer 
of Mr. Winberry, aud hurled him at the people’s heads. 
Ho was caught as he descended, aud tossed up again, 
and so he has been tossed about ever since, and so he will 
continue to be while there is a breath of lifo left iu 
him.” 

“Oh! this is horrible!” exclaimed Claude Duval. 
“ Bad the man may be, but surely he does not deserve 
go terrible a fate as this.” 

“ You cannot help it. Besides, if you could induce 
the people to desist, it would be no good. He must be 
quite dead by this time.” 

With these words on his lips, which he spoke in the 
most unooncerned manner possible, the roan turned, and 
would have mingled with tho crowd again. 

But his progress was arrestod by Tom King, who 
clutched him tightly by the arm. 

“ You said just now, did you not, that you saw some 
prisoners liberated from their cells ? ’ 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“ Well, then, can you toll us whothcr olio of the pri- 
soners set free was Dick Turpin, iu whoso behalf this 
attack upon Newgate was principally made ?” 

“ No, he was not. I have not seen him, and I am 
almost — nay, quite — certain that he is not at liberty.” 

“ I feared as much,” said Claude Duval. “ Now, my 
friends, what are wo to do P” 

“DoP we can do but one thing. If Dick Turpin is 
not free, ha must be somewhere within the building, whero 
he will perish unless we find him.” 

“ Forward, then,” cried Tom King. “ I, for ono, will 
either save or perish with him, and I know both you will 
be of tho same mind as myself. Follow uie, and we will 
search the building from tho roof to tho foundation but 
what we will find him.” 

And, as he spoke these words, quite heedless of^the 
peril of the course lie was about to adopt, Tom King 
dashed back again into the burning building. 

He did not turn his head to sec whether ha was fol- 
lowed by his companions. 

That, he knew, would be quito useless. 

Ho was certain they were close behind him. 

“ Back, then, into the blinding smoke and scorching 
flame they went, intent upon rescuing their gallant 
comrade from the fate which threatened him. 

From chamber to chamber they went, up staircases 
and down, through long dreary corridors, all the while 
shouting for him at the top of their voices. 

But Newgate is a large plaoe, and, besides, neither of 
out friends were acquainted with its intricacies, and, 


therefore, they wore not likely to be very successful in 
their search. 

In the meantime the fire spread with the most alarm- 
ing swiftness, and in a little time it became clear that 
the fire had seized upon the whole of the building. 

Maddened by the want of success whioh had hitherto 
attended their efforts, the three friends rushed from 
room to room. 

Still to no purpose. 

And now the flames increased in foroe and heat, and 
more than once they were compelled to retreat before 
thorn. 

But, gathering courage and fresh strength from each 
repulse, they persevored and fought their way onwards. 

They had, they fancied, been all over the edifioe, but 
thoy might have been mistaken, for the smoke was con- 
fusing, and the stone chambers and the vaulted corridors 
were bewilderingly alike. 

No words of onrs could possibly express the dread and 
anxiety which filled the hearts of the three highwaymen 
as they found all their efforts unresnltfnl. 

Every moment, too, that elapsed threatened them 
with fresh danger. 

When they got outside the building they expected to 
have many difficulties to contend with. 

The mob might be attacked by the military, for there 
had been time enough for the alarm to spread all over 
Loudon. 

Suddenly they came to a door which they did not 
remember having seen before. 

It was unfastened, aud they flung it open in a minute. 

To thoir disappointment they found it led into the 
Old Bailey. 

The people wore still assembled in a dense mass. 

Their countenances wore still lighted up by the ruddy 
light. 

Our friends were about to turn away again, when a 
cry burst from tho lips of the mob, which had thoeffeot 
of instantly arresting thoir attention. 


CHAPTER CCCXLIX. 

DICK TURPIN HAS SOME HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES IN 

THE BURNING PRISON, AND GIVES MR. CAWTHORN 

ONE FOR LUCK. 

Let us leave Claude Duval and his two comrades for a 
few moments — they have had lately a full share of atten- 
tiou— and let us relate the further extraordinary adven- 
tures of Dick Turpin iu the prison of Newgate. 

The reader will doubtless recollect that, when we last 
loft him, it was under rather peculiar circumstances. 

Ho was disguised in the exterior articles of apparel 
which had been worn by the watchman he had loft insen- 
sible in the paved yard. 

The long white coat, the felt hat, the short thick stick, 
the lantern, and the thick woollen comforter whioh was 
wound round his throat made a very efficient disguise 
indeed, and almost any one, casually glancing at him, 
would be deceived by it. 

It had deceived the watchman in the vestibule, for he 
had addressed Dick by the name of Wilks, which pro- 
bably was the name of the man who lay so quietly in 
the yard. 

We have related how Dick succeeded in getting close 
to this watchman without exciting any suspicion in that 
individual’s broast, and how he had suddenly taken ad- 
vantage of his proximity to deal the watchman a blow 
with his stick on his head, which gave forth an ominous 
sort of crack. 

Tho watchman dropped down on the floor of the vesti- 
bule as if he had boen shot. 

It was just as he had done this that Dick heard a tre- 
mendous crash. 

What it waB, or what it meant he Had really no idea. 

It was tho mob, who had just succeeded in breaking 
down one of tho outer doors of the prison. 

Then Diok's cars were assailed by the clanging of a 
bell, which he reoognised as being the alarm-bell of New- 
gate. 

Something of an unusual character wat: iow evidently 
taking place within the prison, and the idea that natu- 
rally first presented it«elf to his mind was that his escape 
from the cell had been discovered. 
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lie drew in his breath, and clutched the stick firmly 
in his right hand. 

It was the only serviceable weapon he had got. 

He then looked around him, determined not to aban- 
don his idea of rescuing his comrade. 

He ooanted no less than sevon doors opening from 
the vestibule. 

It was only natural that he should hesitate a moment 
as to which he should take. 

It was while in this state of indecision that he heard 
the trampling of feet, and then the door which happened 
to be facing him, was thrown violently open. 

A crowd of persons rushed in. 

By their attire Dick oould tell they were Newgate 
officials every one of them. 

They seemed to be in a state of the greatest panic and 
consternation. 

Nearly all carried lights. 

Some were only partially dressed and among these 
was one who Diok Turpin reoognised instantly. 

It was Mr. Cawthom, the governor of Newgate. 

He presented quite a picturesque appearance. 

But his countenance was expressive of tho utmost 
alarm. 

IV hat shall we do ?” he oried ; “ what shall wo do P 
We shall be murdered, e very one of us, or burnt to death, 
or something. We can't get ont, because of the mob, 
and the mob won’t let any one come near us who would 
render us assistance. Hullo ! what is this P” 

He saw the body of the prostrate watchman. 

“ Here’s Wilks,” said someone. “ What brings Wilks 
here P He ought to be on the outside of the prison.” 

“ That is not Wilks,” cried Mr. Cawthorn, as a ray of 
light from one of tho numerous lanterns fell upon Dick’s 
face. “ That isn’t Wilks, you idiot. Seize him !” 

The men rushed forward in a body to execute this 
command, but they beat a precipitate retreat directly. 

Dick saw his danger, and did the wisest thing ho could. 

That was to place his back against the wall of the 
vestibule. 

He met the onslaught of his foes with a vigorous 
flourish of the short thick stick. 

He brought it down upon their heads, or any other 
part of their bodies that came in his way, with right 
good will, and they fell back bruised and bleeding. 

“Confusion!" cried Mr. Cawthorn, as he witnessed 
the defeat of his men. “ Upon him again ! That is 
Dick Tnrpin in disguise. Seize him! A hundred pounds 
will be dividod among those who succeed in making him 
a captive !" 

Theso words produced a wonderful effect upon thoso 
to whom they were addressed. 

Mr. Cawthorn was a man who happenod to bo gifted 
with an extraordinary memory of faces. 

Heonly needed to soeaman once to tell him everafter. 

Now with Dick’s appearance ho was, as the reader 
may suppose, owing to his long sojourn in the jail, toler- 
ably familiar ; and so he was with Wilks, the watohmau. 

He saw, then, at a glance that it was not Wilks, and 
another glance enabled him to identify the disguised man 
as Dick Turpin. 

How he came to be there, or how he had sueoeeded in 
disguising liimsolf in Wilks’ apparel, he did not know. 

Finding himself known, however, and certain that 
the cumbersome clothing he had put on would no longer 
be of any assistance to him, Dick Turpin pulled off tho 
watchman’s hat and comforter, and thon divested him- 
self of his coat. 

Ho stood there then in his own proper character, and 
ready to do battle with his foes. 

They numbered twenty to his one. 

But the mode of action he adoptod rather astonished 
them and took them aback. 

Instead of waiting for the attack, which they were 
preparing to make, and which, doubtless, would have 
been a successful one so far as his capture was concerned, 
Dick uttered a loud yell, enough of itself to strike terror 
into the boldest heart i then, whirling the watchman’s 
stick round hiB head, he dashed forward, and vigorously 
attaoked his foee. 

This was a manosuvre which they never for a moment 
expected, and they were in oousequence for a moment 
too much surprised to do anything in the shape of ward- 
ing off the attack. 


It thus happened that during this movement Dick 
Turpin was able to do a great deal of execution. 

His enemies seemed to fall before him like gras3 before 
the Bcythe. 

Bight and left they gave way before him. 

Then Diok made a leap whioh oarried him a good four 
feet towards the door through which Mr. Cawthorn 
had entered. 

Mr. Cawthorn himself was standing close to it, and 
Diok thought this a capital opportunity of paying off 
old scores. 

The governor of Newgate could tell perhaps by the 
expression of Turpin's face what he was about to do, and 
he darted aside. 

But he was not quick enough to evade the blow which 
Dick aimed at him. 

Crack ! came the end of the watohman’B stick on to 
the top of tho governor’s head, and then iu an instant 
he measured his full length upon the floor. 

Without stopping to see how far the blow had been 
effectual, Dick darted through the door close to whioh 
he was, and slammed it behind him. 

Hastily turning round, he felt for the fastenings. 

He found a couple of bolts. 

It dm not take him a second to shoot them into their 
sookets. 

He was only just in time. 

With a tremendous rush, the men dashed against the 
door, no doubt under the expectation that it would 
immediately give way, but they were deceived. 

It remained as firm as a rook. 

Diok turned round, and found himself in a low, arched 
passage, whioh seemed to extend in a straight line for a 
considerable distance. 

There were no doors opening from it, so he was forced 
to run along it, no other course being open to him. 

At the extremity of this passage there was a flight of 
steps, which led upwards, and the top of which he could 
not sec. 

This was not what Dick wanted. 

He was quite low enough down in the prison to be 
where the cells were situated, and, if he went any higher, 
he would get ont of tho way of them altogether. 

There was no choice left for him, though. 

He must either ascend thoso steps, or go back to his 
foes. 

The latter alternative was so out of the question as 
not to amount to any choioo at all. 

Up tho stairs he went, then, takiug two at a time, in 
order to get to the top as quickly as possible. 

Upon reaching it, howovor, tho unmistakable odour 
of fire came to his nostrils. 

In the distance, too, ho could see dense volumes of 
smoke. 

By listening he oould hear the roaring and crackling 
of the flames. 

He thon recollected what tho governor had said about 
the prison being attacked by a mob and set on fire, and 
then the oonviction oame over him that all this was to 
bo attributed to his friends, who were, doubtless, taking 
this mean3 of rescuing him. 

This was to him, under the circumstances in which he 
was placod, a very consoling thought. 

Perhaps they had already succeeded iu freeing Tom 
King from his cell. 

But Dick did not like to trust to this supposition with- 
ont having some better proof than ho had at prosent. 

On arriving at the top of the stairs, he found himself on 
a little square landing, from whioh only one door opeued. 

Tho steps commenced again in a corner, and still led 
upwards. 

Disregarding them, Dick turned all his attention to 
the door. 

It was fast, but, exerting all his strength, he burst it 
open. 

No Booner had he done so, however, than such a mass 
of flame rushed forth, that he was compelled to either 
draw back or sacrifice his life. 

What was on the other side of tho door, or whero it 
led, Dick was, of course, nnablo to form any idea. 

Rapidly he retreated, for the flames, having found an 
outlet, rushed forth with great fury. 

Dick was still compelled to aseend. 

He ran to the corner where tho stairs commenced, pur- 
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sued by a long tongue of flume, which seemed intent 
upon reaching him. 

But Dick gained the race, and was quickly out of the 
way of that danger. 

There was one comfort. The fire would form a tole- 
rably good barrier between himself and his foes, and 
they would not bo able to pursue him with such readi- 
ness as they otherwise might. 

Up the staircase, theD, he sprang, determined to go 
no higher than he was obliged. 

The staircase was a spiral one. 

Coming, at length, to a kind of landing, he saw a door, 
which he pushed open. 

There was a great deal of smoke beyond, but Dick 
did not hesitate to pass though the door, and close it after 
him. 

He found himself in an apartment, which was com- 
fortably furnished as a bed-chamber. 

There were many little valuable article lying about, 
and the materials of which every object was composed 
were of excellent quality. 

Indeed, although Dick Turpin only took a hasty 
glance around him, he was rather surprised to find such 
a looking placo inside Newgate. 

The thought did not at first strike him that he had 
made his way into that part of tho prison occupied by 
the governor, but such was the fact. 

This will account for his friends having searched so 
unsuccessfully for him among the cells. 

Dick did not stop to mako any examination of this 
room. 

There was an uncomfortable feeling of heat in it, and 
tho smoke was rapidly increasing in volume and density. 

The thing whioh took Dick’s attoution was the door, 
and he hastily opened it. 

He saw another room beyond. 

Uttering an exclamation of impatience, Dick crossed j 

it- 

The fire was beginning to give him very great uneasi- 
ness. 

He was fearful that Tom would perish iu the burning 
mass. 

It was some means of getting lower down that he 
wanted to find. He knew that while he remained where 
he was, or went up higher, ho should only be wasting 
time. 

A feeling of great satisfaction, then, came over his 
heart when, on crossing this room and passing through 
the door of it, ho fouud himself upon a spacious stair- 
case, which went both np and down. 

He chose the latter direction, and wentdown at what 
might, with great propriety, bo called a breakneck speed. 

As he went down, however, he found tho heat increase 
in an astonishing degree. 

The smoko, too, bocarno thick and blinding. 

Plainly could he hear the roaring sound which flame 
produces— a sound which, once hoard, can nevor bo for- 
gotten. 

Still he kept on, determined, if possible, not to allow 
himself to bo turned hack. 

He felt his face scorch, and his hair singe, while his 
clothing seemed ready to burst iuto llamo at a dozen 
places. 

Then he paused, and abandoned the idea of descending 
any further, for to look down was like looking iuto a 
furnace. 

Under this impulse, Dick stepped back a few paces, 
and well was it for him he did so. 

If ho had remained any longer than ho did upon the 
spot ho had just occupied, he would have assuredly 
perished. 

With a tremendous crash a large piece of the staircase, 
which, by the action of tho fire, had been rendered 
unable to sustain its own we’ rht, gave way, and fell 
into tho blazing depths below 

It had tho effect for a mome..t of subduing the raging 
of the flames. 

But they soon broke forth again with redoubled fury, 
as though from the restraint that had been put upon 
them. 

Turpin shuddered when he thought of the narrow 
ascape he had had. 

It was certain that he would have to find some other 
means 06. descending than that 


He looked around him. 

Ho I ra-e standing ®n a larding from which several 
doors opened. 

Selecting one of these ac random, no found it give 
way before tho pressure he applied to it. 

Crossing the threshold, lie entered another bed- 
chamber. 

The floor beneath his foet felt burning hot. 

Looking down, he could see between the crevices of 
the boarding long bright linos of light. 

For the first time the idea crossed his mind that he 
was in a situation of extreme peril, and that he might 
have the greatest difficulty in saving hie own life. 

Convinced that he Blionld do no good to his friend by 
perishing in the fire, he advanced towards the window, 
with the intention of making his way out of it before the 
fire in the room beneath made such a thing impossible. 

CHAPTER CCCL. 

DICK TURPIN SUCCEEDS IN MAKING A PERILOUS 

EXIT FROM NEWGATE, AND IN JOINING HIS FRIENDS 

IN THE STREET BELOW, WHERE HE FINDS HIMSELF 

BESET WITH FRESH DIFFICULTIES. 

No sooner did Dick Turpin mako his appearauoe at the 
window, than ho was greeted by a loud shout, which 
seemed to come from a hundred thousand throats. 

It was not, however, a yell which grouted him, hut a 
cry of satisfaction and pleasure. 

There was no mistaking the character of it. 

Looking down, Dick Baw that the window at which 
ho stood was a considerable distance from the ground, 
and that boneath him was the Old Bailey. 

He know the street instantly. 

It was brilliantly illuminated by the flamos which 
rose from the blazing building. 

Opposite he could see the well-known and familiar 
shop kopt by Coles, tho pie- maker. 

The Old Bailey was filled with people. 

Never in all his life had Dick Turpin beheld such a 
vast assemblage. 

Once afterwar Js he saiu a vaster. 

He could tell those beuoatb him wore his friends, and 
he waved hie hands repeatedly to them. 

Eaeh time that he did so they cave vent to a tremen- 
dous cheer, whioh made ail the place echo again. 

Dick Turpin looked down as he meditated making his 
descent. 

Thoro was a window immediately below the one at 
whioh lie stood. 

Through this tho flames and smoke poured in volumes. 

Through this, too, he would have to pass, before ho 
oould reach the grouud. 

While he stood for this short time in doubt, the fire 
broke through the flooring from the room below, while 
smoke surrounded it. 

The people noticed it and gavo a loud cry, which 
warned Dick of his danger. 

There waB clearly no reaourco for him but to leave 
Newgate, and that at once. 

If he remained he would surely perish. 

He must give up all hopes of rescuing his comrade, 
and console himself with the reflection that some one 
had been beforehand with him. 

The reader will remember that at the close of a pre- 
vious chapter wo stated that Claude Duval, Sixteen- 
String Jack, and Tom King were about to turn back 
into the prison, and renew their search for Dick, when 
their footsteps were arrested by a cry which came from 
the throats of tho people outBide. 

It was the cry whioh greeted Dick Turpin’s appear- 
ance at the window. 

Something of an extraordinary nature had happened 
they felt certain, and it was very necessary for them to 
know what it was. 

They made their way therefore into the crowd. 

The first thing thoy nut oed was that tho people all 
turned their faces in one direction. 

They followed them, and then they saw the person 
for whom they had been so anxiously searching, standing 
at one of the front windows of the prison. 

But he seemed to be literally surrounded by flama 
and smoke. 

No sooner did they see this, than the three highway- 
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men at once gave up the idea of making their way into 
the interior of the prison. 

They pushed through the crowd so aB to get as close 
to the windows as they could. 

But they would never have got tnrougli the compact 
mass in the way they did, if it had not been for tine 
circumstance of their being recognised. 

They were known as being the intimate friends of Dick 
Turpin, whose position looked so perilous, and they 
wonld doubtless do all in thoir power to rescue him. 

In holding this opinion tho mob were perfeotly correct. 

A lane was opened just wide onougli for the highway- 
men to got through, and as soon as they passed it was 
dosed up after them. 

In a comparatively short spaoe of time, then, they 
managed to get just beueath the window at which 
Turpin stood. 

Then they shouted and wavod their hats, iu the endea- 
vour to attract hie atteutiou. 

In this they were alBO successful. 

Down through the mass of smoke Dick looked, as the 
wsll-rememberod tones struck upon his ears, and then 
a friendly gust of wind blew the smoke away, and he 
saw his old comrades making encouraging signs to him. 

“ Descend — descend !” they cried to him, at the top 
of their voices. “ Descend ! Get something and let 
yourself down as low as you can. "We will be beneath 
and catoh you.” 

Dio".: nodded, and then his comrades knew he compre- 
hended what was Baid to him. 

As he looked down through the smoke the first person 
Diok Baw was Tom King. 

He was quite overjoyed to see his old companion at 
liberty. So muoh so that, with a light heart, and uncon- 
cerned manner, he set about freeiug himself from his 
perilous situation. 

Tom was free. 

The object for which he bad risked so muoh was gained. 

He had now nothing to do but to drop into the friendly 
arms that would be extended to catch him. 

Turning round, then, Diok strove to look across the 
apartment, and see whether there waB anything that 
looked likely to aid him in his descent. 

But bo filled waB the chamber with a denae, blue, 
suffocating smoke, that he found to look across it was 
a matter of impossibility. 

Then Dick recollected having noticed that the apart- 
ment was fitted up with great elegance aud taste as a 
bed-chamber. 

He remombored the exact position of the bed itself, 
and also that it was furnished with white hangings. 

If he could reach this bed, then, and obtain possession 
of a couple of long curtains which hung at the head of 
it, he would be furnished with a rope that would go a 
long way towards aiding his descent to the street. 

No sooner did this recollection occur to him than he 
abruptly left the window, and, in spite of the bewilder- 
ing smoke, made his way towards the bod. 

He heard the people give a shout as he disappeared 
from their view. 

Tho floor cracked beneath Dick’s footsteps. 

It was all bnt burnt through, and he was foarfnl that, 
after ail, it might give way, and precipitato him into the 
furnace that was raging underneath. 

Moving, then, as quickly as possible, so as not to leave 
bis weight in one place any longer than he could help, 
he made his way to the bed. 

Dimly before him he conld see the white hangings. 

He olutohed the one nearest to him, aud gave it a 
sudden snatoh ; using so muoh force that the rings, or 
whatever, the fastenings were at the top, gave way, and 
the curtain came down in his hands. 

Leaning over tho bed, he caught hold of the one which 
hung on the opposite side, and, by a similar snatch, 
brought that down also. 

This done, he made his way back with all speed to 
the window. 

His appearance was greeted with a vociferous cheer. 

Quickly tying the two long onrtains together, Dick 
proceeded to fasten one end to the nindow-sash. 

He then found he had a rope of about twelve feet in 
length, and though this was by no means long enough 
to reach the ground, still, if he descended by it, it wonld 
materially break the foroe of his fall. 


The more expeditious he was in his movements now, 
the better it would bo ; bo, having assured himself that 
the knot was firmly tied, he proceeded without delay to 
lower himself through the window. 

He projected his feet first, keeping hold of the curtains 
as he did so. 

It was quite time he left the chamber. 

Indeed, it is questionable whether lie could have 
remained in itabovo another moment, for the flames now 
burst fortli through the casement with the utmost 
fury. 

Dick felt the hot blaze seoroli his hack. 

Without losing his presence of mind for a Bingle 
instant, however, Turpin Btcadily descended the rope. 

With gn at anxiety his friends stood below iu rcudi- 
neaa to receive him. 

Diok allowed the rope to slip through his fingers until 
the end was reached, and then he paused. 

He was at least fifteen feet from the ground, and that 
seemed a loug way to fall. 

Part of the distance, too, was through a mass of flame, 
the ascending heat of which almost roasted him when 
lie hung. 

Bnt through this, when lie let go, lie would pass with 
great rapidity, so the probability is that he would receive 
only slight injuries. 

The immense crowd of human beings that filled the 
street were now intensely silent. 

Not a sound came from any one of them. 

Their interest was wholly concentrated upon the scene 
that was taking place before them. 

The only sound that rose above the roaring of the 
flames and the tolling of the alarm bell, was the voices 
of Dick’s friends encouraging him to let go. 

Dick obeyed. 

He relaxed his hold of the rope, and closing his eyes, 
allowed himself to fall. 

There was a sadden sensation of heat. 

A still more sudden shook. 

Then he was safe and surrounded by friends. 

A thousand handB were now outstretched to grasp 
his in a friendly pressure. 

As well as they could, his three friends kept off the 
pressure of the mob. 

They had now only one object to achieve, and that 
was to get away as quickly as they were able. 

But this was destined to be a very difficult matter. 

The crowd was quite solid, and it seemed asimpossi- 
blo to force a way through it as to force a way through 
the strong stone walls of Newgate. 

Claude Duval had laid his plans well, but this was a 
little obstacle which he had not foreseen. 

Under an archway, on tho opposite side of the Old 
Bailey, and just facing the principal entrance to tho 
prison, were four horses of first rate quality. 

Tiiey were in the charge of men upon whom the 
utmost reliance could be placed. 

This archway, then, under which the horses were kept 
waiting — saddled, bridled, and ready for instant service 
— led into a kind of iun-yard. 

On the left-hand side of this yard there was another 
gateway, similar in all rospeets to the other. 

But this lod from the ynrd into Floot-lane— a very 
narrow and disreputable thoroughfare, which is now 
partially in existence. 

From this description the reader will be easily able 
to obtain an insight into Claude's plan. 

He calculated that they would be able to reach the 
archway and mount the horses there. 

Then, when they had done this, the cattle were to be 
walked down the yard, and out of the other archway 
into Fleet-lane. 

Thia thoroughfare wonld be puie to bo dasertad. 

For tire eon venienoe of those who may not be acquainted 
with the locality, we may as well Btate that Fleet-lane 
is a narrow street which runs at right angles out of the 
Old Bailey , and eonneots that thoroughfare with Farring- 
don-street. 

Bnt, at the time of which we are writing, Farriugdon- 
street was not in existence. The space now known by 
that namo was then designated Fleet-market 

It wasdown thisFleet lnne.then, that Claude thought 
they would be able to make thoir way without having 
to eucou»kier any obstacles. 
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And, doubtless, bis calculations would have proved 
to be quite correot. 

But there was the difficulty of getting to the arch- 
way. 

It was in vain they strove to foroea way through the 
mob. 

Every individual of whom it was composed seemed 
intent upon grasping Dick Turpin by the hand. 

It might be very satisfactory to know that one 
possessed so many friends, but just then their demon- 
strations of amity were rather undesirable. 

Suddculy, however, there was a loud cry, and signs 
wore given that something of an unusual character was 
going on upon the outskirts of tho mob. 

This caused a favourable diversion. 

And here let us take an opportunity to pause a 
moment. 

We liuvo been altogether led away from describing 
the effects of the actions, and have simply described the 
actions themselves. 

In the first place, then, there wub the prison of New- 
gate. 

From having been set on fire in so many places, the 
fiames had spread with great swiftness over the whole 
edifioe. 

A great portion of it, being built of stone as it was, 
would, doubtless, for a long time withstand the aotion 
of the fire, but there was fuel within which would buru 
for a long time. 

Indeed, it soon beoame evident that nothing but tho 
shell of the building would be left. 

The alarm-bell had ceased to toll. 

The inmates of the prison, we mean the official inmates 
of it, finding the desperate aspect which affairs presented, 
had made their way to the roofs, and from these had 
succeeded in gaining the roofs of the adjoining habita- 
tions. 

In thesa days, when there are so many moans of 
quencliiug a fire, and so much promptitude in making 
use of them, some effectual step would long since have 
been taken ; but the case was entirely different a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. 

The alarm, of course, spread— it eould not fail to do so. 

Indeed, the intelligence had been diffused nearly all 
over London. 

Numbers of police-officers arrived, but they wore in 
such a decided minority, when compared with the crowd 
that filled tho space in front of the prison, that they 
ware powerless to do anything but remain passive 
spectators of the scene. 

They could make no impression on such a superior 
force. 

And so the mob had things all its own way. 

They remained wedged tightly together, and refused 
to budge an inoh. 

While they did this, the officers could do nothing but 
watch the progress of the flames. 

The utmost consternation and exaitement prevailed 
in the immediate vicinity of the prison. 

All the people who dwelt there wore in the greatest 
possible fright. 

Having stated these facts, the reader will beat no loss 
to understand how it was the mob was allowed to pursue 
its course nnmolestedly, and how it was that the high- 
waymen remained in the prison so long as they did. 

The cry, however, of which we have jnst spoken, 
showed that something peculiar was taking place. 

The crowd began to lose its stability. 

Tho reason was simply this. 

The polioo, finding how utterly useless they were, had 
despatched some of their nuuiher to the nearest barracks, 
in order to call in the aid of tho military to quell the 
disturbance. 

This was done, and the ory announoed the arrival of a 
large troop of mounted dragoons, who were all well 
armed. 

The mob shrank back a little at the sight of such for- 
midable antagonists as these looked to be, and the 
soldiers, perceiving this slight advantage, hastened to 
follow it up. 

The mob still began to give way, though very slowly. 

Still they did give way, and were only prevented from 
giving way still further by their inability to do so. 

From mouth to mouth tho intelligence passed that they 


were attacked by a regiment of dragoons, and at last the 
tidings reached the ears of the four highwaymen, whose 
chances of reaching their horses under the arohway now 
seemed to be very mnoh diminished. 

CHAPi’Eli CCCLI. 

DICK TURPIN, TOM KINO, CLAUDE DUVAL, AND SIX- 
TEEN-STRING JACK MOUNT THEIR HORSES UNDER 

THE GATEWAY, AND ARE PURSUED BY THE POLICE. 
From what has just been said, it will be seen that the 
aspect of affairs was rather peculiar. 

Tim four highwaymen were now menaced by a danger 
they had uever counted upon. 

It was dangor from those who had been so friendly to 
them. 

A kind of panic seemed to seize upon the mob when 
they found they were opposed to a military force, of 
which they had a very reasonable and natural dread 

Besides, they considered they had accomplished ail 
that they had set ont with the intention of doing. 

Newgate was nothing but a mass of blazing ruins. 

Dick Turpin and Tom King were at liberty. 

The other prisoners had been released. 

Vengeanoo had been wreaked upon Adrian AVinberry. 

What occasion, then, was there to oppose themselves 
to the dragoons, and be finally dispersed after receiving 
many wounds, when they might as well quietly disperse, 
and esoape the consequences of what had been done ? 

Looking at things from this point of view, the conduct 
of the mob was nothing but rational and consistent. 

Quietly, then, they began to disperse along the dif- 
ferent streets. 

In this movement, however, the highwaymen did not 
wish to participate.' 

They wanted to get to the opposite side of the way 
but it was like thinking of crossing a torrent. 

To remain where they were would be but to court 
destruction. 

In what way were they to act ? 

Dick suggested that they should mingle in the stream, 
taking care not to lose sight of each other, and, while 
going iu the same direction as the mob, to endeavour 
to cross it iu a diagonal manner. 

This was a course that would have answered very 
well with a real current of water, and might answer 
with this current of people. 

At any rate, as this was the only feasible plan that 
could be thought of, it was adopted. 

The regiment of dragoons had approaohed the Old 
Bailey from the Ludgate-liill end, and, of course, the 
people drifted towards Newgate-street and Snow-hill. 

Tn this direction our friends went. 

They found it easy enough to follow the tide, but not 
very easy to carry into effect the aeoond part of Diok’s 
suggestion. 

Slowly, however, but surely, they increased the dis- 
tance wliioh intervened between them and the stone 
walls of Newgate, until, at length, they had got fairly 
into tho middle of the road. 

To be brief, they succeeded, after awhile, in crosEing 
the street, and standing in safety, all four together, on 
the opposite pavement. 

• It was nearly at the top of the street, however— close 
to the corner of Skinner-street, in fact — and they had 
now to work their way back to the archway. 

This was at least a hundred and fifty yards distant 
from where they stood. 

They would have to force their way, too, in a direction 
contrary to that whioh was takeu by the mob. 

This they were able to do by going in Bingle file, and 
keeping very close to the houses. 

When the pressure was greater than usual, they were 
able to withstand it by clinging to such projections as 
they met with. 

In this way they forced a passage, and got on muoh 
more quickly than any one would have thought. 

To their great satisfaction, however, Diok Turpin and 
Tom King at length heard Claude and Jack say 

“ All right— here we are at last. Turn down under 
the arch.” 

Another moment and all four of the highwaymen 
stood beneath the gateway of vhich we have spoken. 

The red reflection of the fire illuminated this plaoe,aud 
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th 4y were easily able to see the horses and the men who 
w«re there in dha*ge of them. 

A great load was now removed from the breasts ot our 
foiends, and they thought themselves completely out of 
danger, but in this they were slightly in error, aa succeed- 
ing events will quickly show. , . 

A word had been agreed upon, the pronunciation ot 
which should he a signal to the man who held the horses 
that the right persons had called for them. 

With all speed possible they mounted their steeds. 

By the time they had fairly seated themselves in the 
saddle, and were in readiness to move, the first part of the 
soldiers had reached the end of the archway, and were 
fighting desperately with the mob. 

More than this the four highwaymen did not wait to 

,6 Givi^fr tneir horses the impulse forward, they made 
their way into the yard to which the gateway led, and 
from thence to the other gate, which, as we have already 
said, wouid enable them to gain Fleet-lane. 


As Claude Duval aud Sixteen-String Jack Dad arranged 
between themselves what was to be done, Dick lurpm 
and Tom King held back and allowed them to take tne 

lea The gates were closed, but the man who had been left 
in charge of the horses ran on in advance and opened 
them. 

There was now nothing to obstruct them. 

Passing under the archway they emerged into tne 
'narrow lane. , , , ■„ 

No sooner had they done so, than iney heard a voice, 
which came from, the direoiKWt of the Old Bailey, say in 
loud tones — „ , 

“ There they are— there they are ! Hurrah i i orward, 
my lads ! We shall have them, and a good night s work 
it will be for us! There is two thousand hve hundred 
pounds to be divided between us if we can succeed in cap- 
turing them ! Forward— forward ! ” . 

Instinctively the four highwaymen looked in tne dnec- 
tion from which this sound proceeded, and there they saw 
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irnaf seemed •* be a very large body of mounted polioe- 
Othcers. 

They were in strong enough numbers to completely 
block up the thoroughfare. 

Of course our friends did not wait to do more than ding 
one hasty glance at their adversaries. 

Having done this, they turned their horses’ heaa* in 
the direction of Fleet-market, and, just grazing their 
flanks with their spurs, darted off at full speed. 

Tbo officers raised a loud shout, and set off after them 
at the beat speed their horses were capable of making. 

The rate at which the four highwaymen tore down 
Fleet-lane was rather alarming. 

Several people were in the street, but tboy hastened to 
ensconce themselves in the doorways that '"ere nearest to 
them. 

With a rush the highwaymen turned tne corner into 
Fleet-market. 

This place was crowded with stalls, barrows, baskets, 
end such litter as may now be seen around Covent Garden- 
market early in the morning. 

Clande Duval and Sixteen-String Jack were still in 
advance, and, without saying a word, they turned to the 
right, taking their course np Fleet-market towards Snow- 
hill. 

At the period of which we are writing, and long after- 
wards, a kind of open sewer, called the Fleet Ditch, flowed 
through this place. 

The Stygian stream was spanned by a rude wooden 
bridge. 

Over this the highwaymen clattered at unabated speed, 
but the officers, who valued their necks a little more, 
slackened speed slightly as they crossed it. 

U p Snow-hill — across Smithfield — our friends went with 
the police-officers at their heels. 

Shots were fired every now and then, hut they were 
harmless. 

It is a difficult matter to take aim at anything on horse- 
back while going at full speed. 

Continually the officers shouted ont to the highwaymen 
to surrender. 

But, an a matter of course, they paid not the slightest 
attention to them. 

The officers were mounted upon horses of excellent 
quality, and were almost equal to those our friends 
bestrode. 

Such a race as this was, then, coold not fail to be fell 
of interest. 

As they looked bank, and saw how close the troop of 
offioers kept behind them, the four highwaymen became 
uneasy. 

The issue of the race Beamed doubtful. 

It was in vain they applied, with all possible vigour, 
both whip and spur to then animals. They were going 
at the utmost speed, and could not exceed it. 

The officers goaded their horses cruelly. 

A little horse flesh did not matter much to them ; the 
reward was all they looked for. 

Claude led the way towards Islington, then a little 
village some distance from the metropolis, and not, as it 
is now, a portion of the huge wilderness of bricks and 
mortar. 

They were in the open country. 

London was already far behind, and on both sides of 
them was nothing but meadows, bordered by tall hedge- 
rows. 

They now reached the foot of a long, steep hill. 

The horses showed the most unequivocal signs of ex- 
haustion, and it was pretty certain that, if they were gal- 
loped np the hill, they would not be good for much by the 
time they reached the top. 

However, they spurred them onwards, and got half-way 
up the hill. 

Then Dick Turpin, seeing how matters stood, and that 
it would be something like madness to keep up such a 
race, cried out “ Halt ! ” at the top of bis voice, and, at 
the same moment, brought his own horse to a stand- 
still. 

His friends were somewhat surprised, and wondered 
what could be *he matter. 

But, for all that, they obeyed his command, and came 
to a full stop. 

Dick Tumiu tumea round and faced tb* officers 

Uu comrades did the arte 


The officers, who were about twenty in number, were 
about a quarter of the way up the hill. 

Upon seeing their prey stop and turn round m tba 
manner we have described, they were filled with astonish- 
ment, and, under the impulse of that feeling, reined in 
their horses also. 

A curious spoctacle now presented itself. 

The pursuer? and the pursued sat regarding eech other 
in silence. 

They were just out of the range of pistol-shot. 

Wliile the officers eoutinued for a short space of time in 
this condition of astonishment and indecision, Dick Tur- 
pin spoke rapidly to his comrades, thus anticipating the 
questions which he knew would be asked him. 

“ It is no good keeping on like this,” he said. “ We 
don’t stand the ghost of a chance of getting away from 
them. They will keep on our track like bloodhounds, and 
follow ns everywhere. We had no start, and it is impos- 
sible to gain one.” 

“ But what are we to do P We cannot engage with a 
force so much our superior in point of numbers." 

“ I have thought of a plan. You see the state of in- 
decision they are in. Already they know not what to 
think of our sudden movement. From our advantageous 
position let us charge down upon them. Bely upon it, 
they will give way before us like chaff before the wind.” 

This was a bold and daring proposition, and just such 
a one as we could oonceive Dick Turpin to make. 

His comrades were surprised at it for a moment, but 
they soon saw its advantage, and determined that Dick's 
plan of operations should be followed. 

They felt sure the officers would be completely taken by 
surprise. 

Moreover, owing to their advantageous position, they 
would be able to sweep down upon their foes with a 
velocity which there would be hardly any resisting. 

Jn the meantime, however, the officers appeared to have 
recovered from the panio into which they had been 
thrown, for one of their number, who probably was the 
one in command, rode forward a few paces with a pistol in 
his hand. 

“ It’s no go,” he cried, at the top of his voice. " You 
had better give in handsomely, for we mean to have you 
anyhow. Yon can’t escape, so surrender at once, and I 
will give you my word you shall not be subjected to any 
ill-treatment. Come, now, that's a fair offer, seeing as 
how you’re as good as captured already.” 

“ We are of a different opinion,” cried Dick, “ and w« 
will try to bring you to think the same as we do. For- 
ward, my friends ! Down upon them ! Hurrah ! ” 

The loud hurrah which Turpin gave was weK echoed 
by his companions, and then, plunging their spurs deep 
into their horses’ flanks, they set off at a fearful gallop 
down the hill. 

The officers saw this movement on the part of tbs 
highwaymen with the utmost surprise and consternation. 

They made an irresolute sort of stand for a moment, 
and then, finding how the highwaymen canto thundering 
on, they one and all, as if animated by the same impulse, 
turned round, and galloped down the hill. 

They fully bore out what Dick had said ; namely, that 
they would scatter like chaff before the wind. 

The holsters of all the saddles were furnished with 
uistols, so the highwaymen took the reins between theii 
teeth, and grasped a pistol in each hand. 

These they fired, ‘find it was wonderful to see what as 
impetus the discharge gave to the movements of ths 
offioers. 

Their speed was much increased. 

. it was by no means part of Diek’g intention to pursue 
the officers hack to London. 

As doon as they could after reasliing the bottom of the 
hill, they reined in their horses, and then turned round. 

Back up the hill they went, urging their horses to maki 
all the speed they could, because a little distance Hten in 
the shape of a start would make o great difference ta 
them. 

It would almost seem as though the report of the 
pistols had had the effeot of exciting or frightening their 
horses, for they tore along at a rapid rate, and sserned 
oblivious of their fatigue. 

Upon reaching the top of the hill, however, our friends 
paused, and allowed them a short breathing time ; but 
while they did so, they took care to keep a sharp look-out 
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Sown tte hiii, so a* to bs aware when their foes mad® 

their appearan- s, 

It waa here, then, that the four friends t&u ta» feet 
opportunil y of exchanging a few worths with each 'Ah r. 

The greeting between them was of the wanHead ®«*d 
Must cordial description. 

There was not* however, much tims tor the imcrefc nge 
rf courtesies. 

Important meteors preesou upon them, requiring speedy 
sonaideration. 

In the first place, Dick wanted to know the arrange- 
ments which had been made by Claude Duval and Six- 
teen-String Jack, 

Upon inquiring, however, he found that the-r arrange- 
ments had not extended any further than bringing them 
to the spot where they now stood. 

The expedience of getting to some plaoe of oover was 
now very palpable. 

The officers were not in sight, though, doubtless, not 
many minutes would elapse before they made their appear- 
ance. 

Now was the ohanoe of getth.r shelter somewhere, and 
looh a chance might net occur again. 

It would be too much to expect that the same maaceuvie 
would answer a second time, though so successful on the 
first occasion. 

All four, therefore, set their wits to work to hit npon 
some scheme which would enable them to ontwit the 
officers. 

“ There is one plan,” said Turpin, speaking very slowly, 
“ which I ha ve pnt into operation a great many times, 
and never without succeeding ; and why should not ths 
lame plan answer now r ” 

“ What is it ? ” asked his comrades eagerly. 

"It is to get into the meadows unperceived, and lie 
down behind the hedge, thus allowing the officers to pass 
by.” 

“A good suggestion,” cried Claude Duval, “and a 
thought has just struck me which will, I fancy, enable us 
to put this rase successfully into execution.” 

CHAPTER CCCLII. 

•T ACTING UPON CLAUDE DUVAL’S SUGGESTION TH* 

HIGHWAYMEN SUCCEED IN DOUBLING UPON THS POLICE- 

OWICEBS. 

" That is good news, Claude,” oried Diok Turpin ; “ let 
as hear what yon have to propose.” 

“ Oh ! it is very simple, but it is not less likely to be 
successful on that account.” 

“ Cerainly not.” 

“ Let us break through the hedge, or get through in 
some manner that will not leave any trace of where we 
have gone, and then, instead of lying down behind the 
hedge, let us creep gently down the hill again.” 

“I understand yon.” 

“ Stop a moment. By dismounting and holding the 
horses by the bridles we shall be able to lead them down 
under cover of the hedgerow. There wiU then be less 
danger of our being seen.” 

“ But how about the officers t ” 

“ When we hear them approaching we must remain 
profoundly still. There will be or ought to be nothing to 
cause them to stop, but will continue their course up the 
hill, under the impression that we ate deacon*, mg it on 
the other side.” 

“ A oapital plan.” 

"I am glad yon think so, bat I h»^* not told you all 
yet.” 

“ What else is there P ” 

“ If yon decide npon acting as 1 recommend, dismount, 
for there is no time to lose, and I will tell you in the 
meanwhile.” 

“Agreed.” 

The four highwaymen having resolved npon th* ftdop- 
Don of the course proposed by Claude, dismounted from 
their horses, aud proceeded without further delay to look 
for some gap or opening in the hedge through which they 
could make their way without leaving anything to show 
which direction they had taken. 

Claude continued. 

“ As soon as the officers have parsed us — as 1 hsvs no 
foubt they will — and sm soon as we feel snro they have 
got far enough to be mt of ear-shot, we will oontinns our 
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progress down the hill until at, reach fo bane We shall 
then be able to take one of the numerous arc***- tads tha* 
will be spread before us.” 

“ Better and better, Clande. Really, that Is a capital 
expedient, and I have no doubt in my own mind ih» 
officers will be completely deceived by it.” 

“ You must make haste,” said Sixteen-String jack 
“ If you do not, yon will be too late, for S avn hear thi 
hoof-beats of the officers’ horses.” 

The sound to which Jack had afirtded tamr quits 
plainly to the ears of his comrades, and it acted as ar 
incentive to them tc make all the speed they were able. 

As is very often the ease in England, the road waa 
bounded on both sides by a bank several feet in height, 
and on the top of this a hedge was planted so thickly as 
to be impervious to anything. 

Our friends went on in the hope of finding a gap 
through which they could scramble, but uothing ot ths 
kind presented itself to their view. 

The hedge was in too good a state of preservation. 

At length, however, and just as they were beginning to 
despair, they came to a gate. 

But it was locked- 

Such a tmng as that was not likely to interfere much 
With the progress of the highwaymen. 

Sixteen String Jack had it unfastened in a moment. 

He held the gate open and allowed them to pas* 
through. 

Then, closing it, he restored it to its original position. 

The trampling of horses’ hoofi could still be heard, 
though the son ad - as so faint that any leas practised earj 
than theirs would have failed to detect it. 

The officers were, however, at a considerable distance, 
and some time must elapse before they oould reach the 
top of the hill. 

There waa consequently an opportunity for our friends 
to make good speed. 

There we- no fear of their being heard, for the meadow 
was covered to a depth of several inohes with long 
grass. 

Upon this the noise f feet raised no sound. 

The summit of the hill was oon reached, aud then the 
descent was commenced. 

Presently they could hear the officers were very close at 
hood, so they slackened their pace to a walk, and finally 
became still altogether. 

They had no fear of being seer from the road ; the 
bank, and the hedgerow above it, elfectually seoured them 
from all possibility of detection. 

There was only one thing that was in the least difficult. 

That was to keep the horses perfectly still, so that do 
sudden movement should betray their presence to their 
enemies. 

By patting the creatures, and otherwise oaresaing them, 
they were in hopes of doing this. 

The officers came on at a gallop. 

They were talking very loudly to each other, but the 
highwaymen oould not detect the words they used. 

They swept past in a moment. 

Our friends drew a long breath, but did not venture to 
move for several minutes. 

At length, when they considered all danger was past, 
they continued their conrse down the hill. 

The bottom was reached in perfect safety. 

Breaking through the hedge, they emerged into ths 
high-road. 

The offioorg were now before them. 

The pursuers and the pursued had changed potations. 

But they did not care about continuing this. 

Mounting their steeds, they kept on along the mad, 
looking carefully about them for a cross-road. 

They had not far to go before they found one, and they 
plunged down it without hesitation. 

It was i, matter of the most perfect indifference to them 
where it led. 

As there was >>o pressing need for speec., -hey judged il 
unndvi sable to distress their cattle unnecessarily. 

At a gentle trot, then, they took their way along the 
umbrageous lane. 

From time to timo they stopped and listened, but they 
could bear nothing of their pursuers, and they now hegai 
to indulge in the hops that they had haf^ed them alto- 
gether. 

With this feeling of partial security in their ramdff, (A* 
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four friends talked over the various occurrence* of the 
past. 

They had much to speak about, but then is no necessity 
for as to do more than al lude to it, because the occurrences 
of the past have been ohronicled at length 

Over and over again did they congratulate each other 
on having made suah a fortunate escape. 

Thev saw in the sky indications of the coming 

day, 

A faint gray tint was overspreading the sky, and the 
sun was about to rise upon that day hich so many people 
confidently anticipated would be the last that Tom King ; 
wonld pass upon earth. 1 

It was bis second narrow escape. 

He had need be careful of the third time. 

He was, however, light-hearted enough now, and 
langhed and ohatted gaily with his comrades. 

The danger was past., and no longer thought of or 
heeded. 

That they were all greatly fatigued after what they had 
gone through, our readers can easily believe j and, now 
that the day was advancing, they looked rather aimously 
about them, in order to find some place of shelter. 

It might be, however, that they wonld have to travel a 
considerable distance before they came to a house, for 
they bad got quite far enough from London for houses to 
be things of vary rare occurrence. 

A substantial meal and an hour’s rest at some roadside 
inn would be a good thing both for their horses and them- 
selves. 

In the desire to reach an inn as quickly as possible, 
they put Bpurs to their steeds and increased their speed 

Presently the end of the cross-country road w s reached, 
and here, as they had more than half expected, they found 
a pnblio-honse. 

The junction of a cross-road with the main highway 
was the place generally chosen for their erection. 

Although the hour was such an early one, the inmates 
of the pubHo-house were all astir. 

The sounds of their horses’ feet brought the landlady 
and the ostler to the door. 

It was Dick Turpin who inquired whether they could 
take the horses into bait for an hour or two, and find them 
with a meal. 

He was answered in the affirmative. t . 

Accordingly they dismounted, and, having seen their 
steeds disposed of in th© stable and properly attended to, 
they returned to the house. 

Upon entering the hnge, comfortab le kitchen they found 
that a substantial repast had been laid for them, and they 
sat down to it with hearty good will. 

Their exertions and the keen morning air had made 
them as hungry as hunters. 

They washed their food down with copious draughts of 
some of the finest October ale they had ever tasted. 

They remained at the inn nearly two hours, at the end 
of whioh time the day had fairly began. 

However, they had their horses saddled and brought to 
the front of the inn ; then, mounting them, they turned 
their heads in the direction of the country. 

When they left the inn they had to ascend a hill— being, 
in fact, another portion of the one they had ascended a 
short time before. 

Upon reaching the top the fonr highwaymen pansed to 
look about there 

The soeue that was spread before them «ra* truly mag- 
nificent. 

The day was an unusually clear one, and the ground, 
being ntfier flat, they were able to see oudjI them in a 
circle that was very many miles in diameter. 

Not a word had been said about pausing at the i*5p of 
the hill, nor was the reason for doing so mentioned,. hut 
all did so, and all, shading the extraneous ray j of light 
from their eye* with their hands, took a long and earnest 
Jook around them. 

But it was not at the splendid scene whioh lay betor* 
them that they looked. 

On the present occasion the beauties of Nature nad no 
eh arms for them. 

They were looking wr traces of their foes. 

Bat, though they looked long and carefully, they were 
suable to see anytfing of their pursuers. 

It was too much U hope that they had gives up the 
abase. 


Still, as we have said, there were no sigm >f then to 
be seen, although our friends had such a good post from 
which to take an observation. 

It fas Dick Turpin who first turned round and broke, 
the silence which had fallen npon the little party. 

“ I cannot eee anything of our foes,” he said, “ but we 
must not allow that oiren instance to lull ns into a state of 
false security If we do, we shall assuredly be taken 
by surprise, and perish." 

“You are right enough thamj, Dick," muttered his 
comrades. 

“ We must keep ourselves constantly on the alert, and 
betake ourselves to some place of safety It is not possible 
that the occurrences of last night will be allowed to pa*, 
over without notice. The authorities had fully determined 
npon making an end of us, and they will be enraged 
accordingly, when they find we have escaped Then that 
uaob is a serious miriness ; and then to conclude, there is 
the burning of Newgate. All these events, my Mends, 
will have the effect of directing the attention of the whole 
of the country to us, which mil materially increase the 
danger that has always environed ns. This is very serious, 
and demands onr attention ; and, to come to the point I 
wished to reach, what have yon made up your minds to do 
in the future P" 

“That entirely depends apon yourself, Dick," said 
Claude Duval ; “we are quite ready to place out valves 
under your direction, and he guided by you. I am, how- 
ever, of rather a different opinion to yourself with reepest 
to the consequences of last night’s actions.” 

“How so?” 

“ You take too serious a view of it. That we shall be 
the focus of a great deal of attention in oonseqnenoe of 
what las been done, I do not attempt to Sony, but that 

e shall be in any more danger than we have been all 
along, I beg leave to dispute. 

“ On what grounds P " 

“ The simplest in the world.” 

“ I am ourious to hear them." 

“Then I will tell yon. For a long time past the 
authorities have done their best to capture and destroy us. 
They have made every effort— strained every nerve Hut 
they have failed. Is this true, or is it not t ” 

“It is quite true." 

“ Very well, then. If the authorities have been trying 
to do their best, you will very much oblige me by tolling 
m«* how they can do any more.” 

There was a general laugh at this. 

“I think it is quite clear," said Dick Turpin, “ that it-l 
take too serious a view of the matter, you take too trivial a 
one. Yon are certainly open to that accusation. At any 
rate, it is necessary we should be exceedingly cautious and 
oareful." 

“ Oh ! certainly— certainly. Publio attention will he 
fixed upon us for the spues of nine days perhaps, and 
during that time the barning of Newgate will form a 
general topio of conversation, but after that you may rely 
upon it things will resume their wonted oourss." 

“ There is a good deal of sense in your remarks, Claude,” 
said Dick Turpin; “ and now that we have got so far, and 
now that we appear to have a favourable opportunity, I do 
not think we can dc & better thing than calk onr horses 
gently dong the road, and talk e*er our future plans and 
prospects." 

“ We ought to do so." 

“ We have already broken the ioe. #o let us continue. 
There are no police officers in right, so we will go down 
the hill geiatly and talk.” 

“Agreed. 

“ If you like, I will tell you what my opinions are. 

“ Do jo— do so." 

“Those will be such an outory made about what has 
taken place, that even were they not inclined to do so, as 
they are, the publio voice would compel them to put 
into execution some very energetic meaM of effeoting our 
capture." 

" I should not wonder." 

“ Nor I.” 

’• Still, that is not mnoh to dread,” persisted Claude. 

“ We shall see.” 

“ Very true.” 

“ But, just suppose for a moment that the authorities 
should talk it into their heads to organise a very strong 
force, whose especial duty it should he to search thy 
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•Gantry for us, what, in your opinion, would be the best 
means we could adopt in order to secure our safety P " 

“That is a question more easily aBked than answered.” 

* So I am aware.” 

“ Still, it is not unanswerable.” 

B Yor, have something to propone, then f r 

• I hare.” 

CHAPTER CCCL1II. 

tHE POUK HIGHWAYMEN BEACH ENFIELD CHAilfc M 

SAFETY. AND DICK 7UBPIN IS MADE CAPTAIN OP THE 

BAND. 

Dick Turpin, Tom King, and Sixteen-String Jack 
looked, with an expression of great interest trinbio >c 
their features, at the face of Claude Duval whan he 
uttered the words with which the preceding chapter con- 
cluded. 

Claude had showed himself rather more inclined to take 
the lead than usual. 

“Let as hear _yoar answer,” cried his comrades | “and, 
if your scheme is a good one, we will adopt it.” 

“ You are very kind.” 

“ Come, the answer.” 

“ In the event, then, of the occurrence of such a cir- 
cumstance as you have mentioned, I should advise, in 
order to ensure our mufoa safety, that we should plunge 
into eonie thinly-populated part of the country — where 
there is a forest, for example — and that we should there 
secrete mrselves until such time as we should find it safe 
to eruoige. In the intricacies of a forest we could easily 
set all the efforts of our enemies at defiance.” 

“ Excellent — excellent,” exclaimed Claude’s three com- 
panions, who immediately caught at the idea he wished 
to convey to them. “ Most excellent.” 

“Iam glad , the bare outline oi my scheme, for it is 
nothing m e, is so well appreciated by you.” 

“The idea is mom -xcellent,” cried Dick Turpin. 
"The more I think of it, the better it pleases me, and 
the more confident I feel that it will enable ns to elude 
our fries.” 

“ Of course it will ; but yon must hear in mind that a 
great part of safety will rely upon our whereabouts being 
Sept a secret.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, then, since yon are bo pleased, what do you say 
to putting my plan into force at once f I don’t know 
when we shall have a better chance than we have at 
present. It is beyond a doubt that there arc none of our 
enemies it aight, and we have left no track by which we 
can be followed from the hill where we doubled upon 
them.” 

“Do you know of any place that would answer our 
purpose, or that corresponds with the description yon 
have given t ” 

“ It is a long time since I was in that part of she 
country, hut T can recollect that, years back, there used to 
be an extensive forest near the village of Enfield. It was 
not exactly a forest either, because it was called Enfield 
Chase.” 

“ I have heard of the place yea name,” said Dick Tur- 
pin, “though I have not been there to my knowledge. 
Do yon think, then, that this Enfield Chase, if it remains 
in the condition it was in when yon saw it last, would be 
likely to answer our purpose f ” 

“ I do.” 

“Why soP” 

It is in ft very quiet, out-of-the-way place, and !■ hut 
little known. I think yon three were all but ignorant el 
its existence. 

“ So we were.” 

“It is, however, a vast place. ’A hundred men might 
conceal themselves in Then, as for provisions, we 
should never want, for the Chase abounds with poos of 
the finest deer that can be found in England.” 

“ Bravo ! excellent I ” exclaimed Dick. “ I see, v»s ore 
going to lead a Robin-Hood sort of life in the greenwood.” 

“Just bo ; and we shall be four merry men. I promise 
you. If we can but gain this place unperceived, 1 am 
sure wo cannot do better than remain there for a week, by 
which time the occurrences of last night will be best part 
forgotten, and, from our not having been seen daring that 
period, people will came to the oonclasfoB tha6 wo have 
loft the ooaatry.” 


“ I like Claude’s plan vastly,” said Sixteen-String Jack. 
“ As yon said a little while ago, Dick, the more 1 think of 
it, the better I like it. I question whether any p’ace 
could be thought of offering us more ohaucee conceal- 
ment and fewer of discovery ’ 

“I an perfectly agreeable to it,” said Tom King 
" While admitting the force and efficiency of all your 
argument*, it would be very agreeable as a change from 
the eells of Newgate, which are by no means to m» 
liking.” 

11 Then it seems,” said Dick, “ we are quite unanimous 
upon this point.” 

“ Quite.” 

“Very good; then we witl make our way to Enfield 
Chase at once — that is, if Claude Duval will direct the 
way.” 

" I dare any I shall be able to do that when I have con- 
sidered our bearings a little. Let me see. Ye3 ; if we 
keep along this road until we come to the next turning on 
the right, and go down that until we emerge into the 
high-road again, we shall only have to follow that to reach 
the place I have named.” 

“ Very good, then. Let us increase our speed a little, 
because, having made np onr minds where we are going, 
the sooner we reach onr destination the better. You, 
Claude, lead the way.” 

In this light-hearted manner the four highwaymen 
made their way towards the place which they had agreed 
upon for a resting-place. 

No one to have seen them laughing and chatting gaily, 
as though such a thing as care was utterly unknown tc 
them, would have guessed the part they played on the 
preceding night. 

It was the joy of their reunion which went a good way 
towards banishing those gloomy feelings which they 
might individually have felt. 

Dick had been separated from his companions for a 
long time — ages it eeernec to them — and they were 
rejoiced to once more see him in their midst. 

We need not trouble the reader with the details of their 
journey to Enfield Chase. 

This magnificent forest, though now no longer in exis- 
tence, was, at the time of which we are writing, in full 
gVy- 

Its size wa* somewhere about equal to that of Epping 
forest at the present day. 

It was thickly grown with trees of all description, and 
stocked with deer, which fully deserved the eulogy that 
Claude Duval passed upon them. 

Other kinds of game were to be found there in abundance. 

Scarcely a tree now stands to mark the spot where this 
royal chase once stood. 

It was disforested in the year 1779, and since that time 
it has rapidly dwindled away until it has become merely 
a thing of the past, and ere long it will be forgotten that 
there was ever such a place in existence. 

It was a capital suggestion of Claude Duval’s, that they 
should make this extensive chase their hiding and .-biding 
place, and his comrades acted very wisely in falling it 
with it. 

Indeed, it may be questioned whether, if they had per- 
plexed their brains for months, they could have hit upon 
any plan so likely to set at nought any exertions thei? 
enemies might make to effect their capture 

if they reached the chase, and fairly plunged into its 
tangled recesses without being seen to do so, thay were 
what, might be called safe. 

Hothing bnt some extraordinary accident could discover 
them. 

.le chase itself, admirably adapted for concealm -nt as 
it was, had many other special recommendaW^a. 

It was situated in a part of the country thpt was b 
thinly inhabited, and in a place which really deserved the 
appellation of ont of the way. 

It was about three hours before noon when tne four 
highwaymen arrived at the outskirts of F.nfield Chase. 

All the wtw they bad been careful to keep a very siiarp 
look ont, and from time to time had ascended trees ami 
eminences in order to assure themselves that thev were 
not followed. 

Upon no occasion had they seen the least sign* of a 
human bein^. 

Indeed, the only living creatures which had flika under 

their vision were the cattle in the paaturoa 
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Even these were ioc in number. 

With hearts full of hope, then, our four friends guided 
their horses beneath the wide-spreading branches of the 
stately trees, and fairly entered the ohase. 

Each step they took filled them with delight. 

Having boo - ’. cooped up between walls so long as they 
had, our friends felt all the keener enjoyment of what 
they saw. 

But the scenery aronnd them was of such a beautiful 
eylvau Character, that no one could Witliold their admi- 
ration, no matter how dead they might be to the ap- 
preciation of the beautiful. 

It was autumn, and the trees presented that variegated 
appearance which they always do at that season of the 
year. 

The bare branches were not yet exposed, thou s u de- 
caying leaves lay in large quantities upon the ground. 

The morning was one of unuBual fineness for the sea- 
son. It was like summer. 

The birds carolled sweetly in the trees, and in the air 
there was that delicious hum which iB often heard in the 
country, and which proceeds from thousands of inseots. 

With the exception of this hum, and the faint rustling 
of the boughs of the treeB, there was not a sound to 
break the profound silence. 

As they proceeded, however, taking their course in a 
direct line into the centre of the ohase, the murmuring 
of a waterfall came npon their ears. 

The faint, ruBhing, gurgling noise of the water, as it 
bubbled over some obstruction, sounded pleasantly on 
the ear. 

The mimic stream was not, however, discernible. 

It was hidden by the dense undergrowth with which 
the ohase was oovered. 

The ground had a downward tendency, and presently 
our friends found themselves in a kind of dell, or dingle, 
whioh was of more than magio beauty. 

Its sides were clothed with trees of every imaginable 
shape and hue, while down one Bide the little brook they 
had heard, came pouring in a kind of mimic cascade. 

The water waB sparkling and bright, and with the sun 
shining upon it with full power, it looked doubly so. 

It fell into a kind of natural basin whioh it had hol- 
lowed out of the soft rook 

From thiB there arose a cloud of spray. 

Never in their lives had the highwaymen Been a scene 
of Buch enchanting loveliness, and bo much delighted 
were they with it, that they reeolved to halt there aud 
go no further. 

Accordingly they dismounted, and tethered their horses 
to the trees in such a manner that they could crop the 
short, sweet herbage which grew there in abundance, 
covering the ground as with an emerald oarpet. 

Our friends sat down eloso to the little waterfall, and 
quenohed their thirst with its pure fluid. 

Ail were oharmed with the :-pot, and declared they 
could make it a permanent residence if it was necessary. 

Birds of various kinds Hew about in every direction, 
and from their tameness, it was pretty certain that they 
had remained for a long time unmolested. 

The highwaymen were furnished with arms and ammu- 
nition, so, as they sat, they amused themselveB by firing. 

They soon brought down enough birds to last them 
for the day. 

The reports of the pistols sounded with great loudness 
in that silent spot, but they considered the;; had pene- 
trated far enough into the forest for it _ fre eafe. 

A short search among the neighbouring buEhes soon 
supplied them with an ample store of fuel in the shape 
of dry twigs and grass. 

These they made into a heap, and set fire to by means 
of the flints attached to the locks of their pistols and a 
little gunpowder. 

In rather a primitive feshion the birds were dressed, 
and hung before the fire roast. 

But hungry men are easily satisfied, and our friends 
were content becauso they coul . iiove nothing better. 

They wero as happy and oontented as it was possible 
for any four human beings to be. 

That Dick Turpin really did for a time make a home 
in Enfield Chase is a matter of history. 

Such was actually tbs case. 

An anecdote the writer once heard, Bed which now 
«awu.-a to his recollection* will bear out the tenth of it. ] 


It was from the lips of a personal friend — a gentle- 
man well known to the reading public by his powerful 
writings — that the author heard tho anecdote. 

He stated that, when a young man — now about fifty 
years since — be was on a visit to Eufield, and, during his 
stay, spent a great deal of time in rambling about the 
chase, the beauties of which filled him with admiration. 

In these excursions he waB generally accompanied by 
an old gray-headed man, who held the post of steward 
over the estates belonging to the gentleman with whom 
he was staying. 

This gray-headed man, from ftte fact of his always 
from a boy having resided within a short distance of the 
ohase, was intimately acquainted with all its intricacies, 
so he was admirably qualified for a guide to lead the 
way to those placeB whioh were worthy of notice. 

On one of these occasions the steward panBed opposite 
to a tree, and pointed out to his companion a large iron 
hook, which w* a very cleverly ooncealed under one of 
the lower branches. 

This hook was maty, and over-grown with moss. 

It was driven firmly into the trunk of the tree 

On being aBked his reason for pointing out this hook, 
the old steward replied — 

“ I never fail to Bhow that hook to anyone who ac- 
companies me to the chase. It is full of interest to me, 
and so it will presently be to you.” 

“ In years long back, many and many a fat buck taken 
from the king’s deer has been bung upon it.” 

“ But by whom ?” 

“By my uncle.” 

“ Your uncle ?" 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then he was a deer-stealer.” 

The steward nodded. 

“And a good many other things besides.” 

“ But it seems Btrango that you should point out to 
a Btranger the crimes of one of your relations.” 

“ It does seem so j but do you know who my uncle 
was ?” 

“No.” 

“ Did you ever hear of the famous highwayman, Diok 
Turpin ?” 

“A thousand times; but surely you are not hie 
nephew p” 

“ I am,” replied the steward. “ Diok Turpin, the 
highwayman, was no other than my uncle. I believe I 
am the only descendant of the family that now remains 
alive, and, as yon see, I am an old man aud not likely 
to live many jears longer.” 

“ But you have children ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Then you are the last of yonr raae.” 

“Iam. My name is George Turpin. Now loot at 
that hook. Dick Turpin has hung many a king's deer 
upon it, and it has been pointed ont to you by the only 
relative of the highwayman in existence.” 

CHAPTER CCCLIV. 

DICK TURPIN BIDS FAREWELL TO HIS COMRADES, AND 
SETS OUT UPON HIS PERILOUS EXPEDITION. 
Such iB the substance of the anecdote related to the 
author when the first number of this romance was pub- 
lished. It is interesting from its personality, and 
about its authenticity there can be no doubt, for npon 
making enquiries in the neighbourhood, the gentleman 
alluded to fonnd that what the old steward had told 
him was quite correct. 

Like moat other persons, this gentleman felt a deep 
interest in any little personal particulars connected 
with the bold highwayman, and he had frequent con- 
versations with the steward upon the subject. 

In this way be became possessed of many little dotails 
that would have remained unknown, but of whioh the 
writer, as the narrative proceeds, will^ be enabled to 
avail himself. 

He found the steward, who was a trustworthy, con- 
fidential servant, w as the only son of Diok Turpin’s 
only brother. 

“ It was through my father,” said the old man, “ on 
one occasion, that my unde Diok got into trouble.”' 

“ Indeed,” asked the gentleman ; “ and how was 
that?” 
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* Ib r rery strange manner. DUc Turpin, alter hi»( Heir tin.® was pretty fully oeoupied ic teilinj-'' '« eaeo 
famous ride to Tort, van apprehended on suspicion, and other’" adventures. 

lodged in York Caide, whioh. as I dare say you know, At length, on the evening of the aeventn day alter uieu 

carves the purpose of a prison- - arrival in the ohase, aud just as it was beginning to grow 

“ I have heard as touch.” dusk, Dick Turpin called his comrades around him. 

. “ Well, when he was apprehended the officer* did rot “ We have been here a week now,” he aaid ; “ and what 

know who he was, and Dick accordingly gave them a false Jlaudo 8; id has proved quite right, for I don’t beliefs 


came. The 
way robbery. 


“Do I derstand you to say that your uncle was “Nor I.’ 

apprehended on a charge of highway robbery, and lodged “ But, my gallant comrades, it is quite time we asoer 

in York Castle, without the authorities knowing who ue tained what was going on in the world. We are oomplew 
really was ? " I strangers to the transactions of the past few daye, and wbc 

“ Just eo. That is the case. Well, my unele thought in-ewe hov mportant it may be to us to learn the trans 


thus escape ; so he bribed one of the jailers in the prison “ I have been thinking about that,” said Tom King, 
to bring him pens, ink, and papei . This done, he sat “ In fact, I may say, we have all been thinking about it, 
down s nd wrote a letter to my father — that in, to his and, if yon had not spoken just when you did, I should 
brother.’* have made a request which I will warrant now is fere. 

“ I quite understand you.” stalk A” 

“ W ell, in this let ter he wa very explicit. He told him “ Idy friends, I dnre sacj you feel as anxious as I do te 
how he had been apprehended oa a fake oharge, and know what has happened. I am exceedingly anxious, and 
how he should be easily able to escape if my father would would fain gain some particulars.” 
only come forward and eay where he was at the time “ 1 know what yon mean,” aaid Claude Duval. “Yon 
when the crime was- alleged to have been committed, want ue to go to London, and we will do it.” 

In this letter he also told my father that he had not given “ Yon are not quite right, Claude, this time. I want 
his real name, bnt a false one, and cautioned him not on to learn what has taken place, bnt I do not want you with 
any account to let his real name be known, for if he did, it me.” 
would be all over with him.” “ Oh I " 

“ And did vonr father refuse to coma forward P” “I will tell you why not. It appears to me (hat, if 

“ I will tell you, sir. Having written the letter, the they are making search after ns, they will look to find us 
substance of which 1 have made you acquainted with, my all tour together. For this reason, I thin’’ • if I go alone, 
ancle carefully sealed it np, and then, watching his opuor- I shall not ran so much risk of detection 
tunity, got the jailer he had bribed to carry the letter to “I partlyagree with you,” said Sixteen-String Jaok, 


the post It was addressed to my father at Thaxted, in “bnt not altogether.” 

Esses, where he dwelt, and the postage amounted to one- “ Where is the difference ? ” 

and-tenpenoe . Dick gave the ailer a crown piece, -.nd “ Why, it will be better for one to go than four j but, 

expressly desired hin to pre-pay the letter, and added then, I don’t think you are the most suitable one.” 
that he might keep the change. “ Why not P ” 

“Well, sir, you would have thought the jailer would “ Because you are the best known of all four of ns, and 
have executed this little commission all right, bnt he did the most likely to be recognised. Now, with me the case 
not. would be different.” 

“ He took the letter to the post-office, and dropped the “ I know all yon are going to say, Jack,” interrupted 
letter into the box without paying the postage at ad, thus Turpin, “ so yon can spare your breath. You want to 
keeping the orown piece to hiu-seif.” convince ns that you are the person beat qualified to go. 

‘‘And what was the result P ” In faot, you all want to go.” 

“Why, very serious indeed to my nnefe, as you shall “That’s about it,” said Tom King, 

hear. In dne time the letter reached Thaxted, and when “ Bnt need I say how injudicious such a course would 


‘‘And what was the result P ” 

“Why, very serious indeed to my nnefe, sc yon shall 
-ear. In due time the letter reached Thaxted, and when 


“ That’s about it,” said Tom King. 

“ Bnt need I say how injudicious such a course would 


it arrived my father found there wasthree-and-eightpeaee be ? Only one must go. And there is another thing I 
to pay. Now, only the week before some friends of his wish to re nind you of.” 
had played him a trick by sending a blank sheet of paper “ What is it P” 

through the post in the form of a letter, and causing him “ When yon have asked me about my mare, Black Bess, 

to pay two-and-fourpence for it. Of course he was vexed, I have invariably told you she was in perfect security, and 
for no man likes to be made a fool of. I firmly believe that such is the case. But we must not 

“Now, when this second letter arriied, the first thing doom ourselves to a life of perpetual inaetion here. Such 
he thought of was how he bed been duped before, so he a life would never do for me. ‘ Hurrah for the road I ' is 
looked at the postmark, and found it York. my motto.” 

“ He knew very well he had no one in that part of tile “ And mine — and mine ! ” said his comrades, 

oountry to whom he was related, or who would be likely “ I know it. And now let me ask you a question, 

to write to him ; so, convinced tins was only another trick. What would Dick Turpin have been without hie bonny 
and that he should be laughed at again, he resolutely Black BeaaP Why, nothing — absolutely nothing. The 
refused to take the letter. _ fame all belongs to her ; and, if we are to go on the road 

“ In the end it was carried away and forwarded to again, as I hope we ahall for many and many a bright 
London, where it was opened, in order to see by whom night, how could I hope to achieve anything without 
the letter was sent, and so as to he able to return it to her?” 

him. Well, of course, when the letter was opened at the The three highwaymen waited to hear wbat further he 
post-office, London, the whole secret was ont. The had to say 

polico were communicated with, and Dick was detected.” “ I oould not hope to achieve aaything. _ Now, I alone 
This, and much more, did the old steward communi- know where ehe is, and this is the proposition I wish to 
cate, and the writer will be able to embody these facte in make to yon. Will yon three remain here for the 
the narrative when the proper time for doing eo arrives. remainder of to-night, and allow me to aet out upon my 
For the present, howevsr, we must confine ourselves to two-fold errand j namely, to fetch Black Bess, and to 
a elation of the occurrences whioh immediately took ascertain what haa taken place in London daring ou« 
place. • absence from it ? ” 

In acoomanca with the suggestion of Claude Duval, “ It is very necessary that we shorn j obtain the infor- 
they remained for the spaoe of one week without daring mation, and also that yon should regain possession of y our 
either individually or oollectively tovtir from their hiding- mare, but that does not make the slightest difference to 
place. what I said.” 

They had rather a rough time of it, for, ttwogli tlie “ How so ? ” 
days were fine, the nights were cold, and they ootud find “ It will be better, ana less hacardous, for me to go to 
nothing better than the trees to shelter then?, London titan yourself ; and then, as for not knowing whew 

But they were unmolested, and this compensated for a Black Bets is to be found, you can tell me t'-rh, and then 
yreat m&nv of the Boonvynienoea they ware compelled to there will be an end of that diffioultv.” 

«oujw “ Not quito,” said Dick, with a -mile, “ though i set 
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you are bent upon going if you can The persons in 
wliose charge Black Bess is left will deliver her to no 
one bat myself, and so it will be useless for you to try.” 

“ You mean you are bent upon going, Dick. How- 
ever we shan’t say you nay. Indeed, I will tell you 
what we have made up our minds to do.” 

“ What ?” 

11 What we made up our minds to a very long time 
ago, but which we have never been able to carry ont, 
from the interposition of adverse circumstanoea.” 

Dick smiled. 

Ho guessed what .ras coming. 

Sixteen-String Jack continued ! 

“ We have resolvod,” he said, “ to make you our cap- 
tain, to plaae ourselves entirely under your oontrol — 
to elect you, in fact, our leader. We have already done 
so, in fact, and now the time has come for the arrange- 
ment to be oarried out.” 

“ You will force this honour npon me,” said Dick, 

“ though, if you will believe me, I would much rather be 
without the responsibility. Still I am well aware of the 
advantages which must always accrue from a leader — 
npon having some one whose word shall decide what is 
to be done in the moment of danger.” 

11 That is just it. And you consent ?” 

“ How can I refuse ?” 

“ Three cheers, comrades,” 

The highwaymen gave three lusty cheers, whioh made 
the old chase ring again, and then Dick said : 

“ I warn yon I shall take advantage of the authority 
you have vested in me to do just what I was proposing 
a little while ago.” 

“ I expected that.” 

“ We must give way,” said the others. 

“I trust you will,” said Dick. “ For my own safety’s 
sake you may dopend I shall be very oareful. I will 
make what inquiries I oan, and then, without further 
delay, I shall make my way to Winberry Hall, for it is 
there I left Black Ebbs.” 

“And I hope yon will find her all right again, Dick.” 

“ I hope so too. Not that I have any doubts.” 

“ You have got the whole of the night before yon, so 
you ought to be able to conduct your enterprise com- 
fortably.” 

“ Yes, the night is young yet, but do not in oonse- 
quenoe of that expect me too soon. I may be detained, 
but something will be wrong if I am not back by day- 
break.” 

“ We shall be anxiously expecting yon, captain.” 

“Above all things, do not be tempted to roam from 
this spot, no matter how great may be the inducement. 
The consequence of your so doing might be serious, and 
I should be deeply vexed if so capital a place of con- 
cealment as this has proved to bo is discovered.” 

“ It would be a thousand pities.” 

“It would indeed, and therefore I hope you will be 
guided by what I say. And now I will prepare to 
6tart ; there oould not be a more favourable time.” 

In this Diok was perfectly correct. 

Evening was just deepening into night, and a vague 
kind of obscurity prevailed everywhere, which had the 
effect of confusing all objects. 

Dick selected the best horse of the four, and rapidly 
put on his saddle and bridle. 

That done, he mounted. 

He felt something more like himself than he had done 
for a long time past. 

He looked carefully to his weapons, and took care to 
be well supplied with ammunition. 

Then, fully armed and accoutred for the rather peril- 
ous undertaking he was about to perform, Dick Tnrpin, 
followed on foot by his three faithfnl comrades, took his 
way at a walking pace towards the borders of the chase. 

Just visible above the tree-tope was the rising moon, 
and this enabled Dick to direct hia ooureo with toler- 
able certainty. 

He wished to proceed due west, so all be had to do 
was to keep his back to the moon. 

But little was said on their way to the borders of 
the oiiaso. 

All four, however, were busily oooupied with their 
thoughts. 

At length, when the increasing thinness of the vege- 
tation, and dietanoe from tree to treet warned them 


that they would eoon emerge into the open country, the 
little pa) t| paused. 

It was Diok nrpin who halted first. 

The probability is, that if he had not taken the 
initiative in the matter, his companions would have con- 
tinued walking by his side for some distance further yet. 

“ Farewell,” he said, raising his cap as he spoke. “ We 
had better pari here. You may expect to see me here 
to-morrow by daylight, accompanied by Black Bess.” 

“Farewell, captain,” said the three highwaymen, 
raking off their hate, and bowing profoundly to Dick. 
“ Farewell, captain. A safe journey to yon." . 

Waving his hat, Dick reiterated his injunctions for 
them not to attempt to leave the place until he re- 
turned. Then, striking his spare into his horse’s flanks, 
he rode rapidly away. 

CHAPTER CCCLV. 

DICK TURBIN AND MAUD GOULDMAN ARE PURSUED 
BY THE POLICE. 

The strange adventures which befel Claude Duval, 
Tom King, and Sixteen-String Jack in Enfield Chase 
after parting with their captain, must be deferred to 
another chapter. 

So much interest is attached to ■ he expedition 
which Dick was about to set out that we are perforce 
compelled to follow him, and narrate what adventures 
he met with upon the road. 

The reader will doubtless not be at a loss to find the 
trne reason for Dick being so very anxious to fetoh 
Black Bess himself. 

It was not that his comrade conic not find Winberry 
Hall, or that Black Bess would not be delivered to him 
when he did find it, and applied for her. 

No, neither of these was the reason. 

The fact was, that Dick oould not banish the recollec- 
tion of the beautiful Maud (rouldman from his mind. 

To be sure, he did not try to banish all thoughts of 
her quite so hard as ho might have done. 

Diok loved her. 

For the first time in his life he felt the influence of 
that power of whioh some dullards have attempted to 
deny the existence. 

Ever since the first time he had seen her he loved her, 
and all subsequent events had only tended to increase 
the violence of his passion. 

It was for her dear sake that he had perilled his life 
and liberty in the way he had. and very nearly forfeited 
both. 

But now he was free he felt an insatiable desire to 
aee her, and he rejoiced to think he had so good an ex- 
onse ready at hiB hand as that which fetching Blaok 
Bess afforded him. 

With his mind filled with pleaBant thoughts Diok took 
hie way along the broad high-road. 

His blood courted through his veins. 

As the poet Bays— 

“ His bosom's lord sat lightly on his throne,” 

Higher and higher climbed the moon, and as she rose 
in the pure blue vault her light became brighter, and 
fell with a wondrous and beautifnl effulgence upon the 
various objeots in the landscape. 

But her brightest rays seemed to glitter and fall upon 
the person of the highwayman and npon hie stead. 

"Very handsome and very piotureaque he looked in the 
romantic light. 

His body was erect and his head high. 

A pleasant smile was on his lips. 

From time to time he spoke kind and encouraging 
words to his steed. 

Only a little time wonld have to elapse, he told him- 
self, and then he should bestride his bonny mare Blaok 
Bees. 

That wonld be a delight of no common order. # 

So eager was he to reach Winberry Hall, that he de- 
parted from the agreement he had made with hie com- 
rades. 

Thi s was, that he should first prooeed to London and 
learn the state of affairs, and then go for Black Bess. 

But, now that he was upon the road, Dick deter- 
mined upon leaving London nntil the last as being leas 
important. 

After proceeding for some dietanoe across the country 
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[BLACK BESS RECOGNISES HER MASTER.] 


from east to west, be stood up in the stirrups and looked 
about bim. 

He seemed to recognise bis locality, for be nodded bis 
bead complacently, and continued on bis way. 

Dick met with many vehicles and travellers in 'the course 
of bis journey, but he drew aside and avoided all of 
them. 

Without the occurrence, then, of any important or in- 
teresting incident he arived in front of Winberry-Hall. 

lie recognised it in a moment. 

As it stood before bim, the occasion when be bad 
first looked upon the structure rushed vividly across bis 
mind. 

The whole place now seemed to him to wear an air ©f 
desolation. 

There were no lights visible at any of the numerous 
windows, though the hour was too early a one for the in- 
mates of the hall to have retired to rest. 

For some moments Hick sat unmovable upon bis steed 
looking at the building. 

Then, recovering from bis fit of abstraction, be touched 
his horse slightly with the spur. 

He directed bis course to the door at the back of the 


ball which be so well remembered, and through which be 
bad so often passed. 

The back of the hall faced the south, and the moon was 
now near the meridian. 

Consequently her beams poured down upon it with mil 
force. 

He could distinguish every object with the greatest ease. 

There was the door. 

There were the stables. 

There wa3 the pump, the never-to-be-forgotten pump, 
under which Mr. Josiah Skinner had received such a well- 
merited punishment. _ 

But, taking ouly a hasty glance at these things, Dick 
rode up to the door and dismounted. 

He then knocked lightly upon the panels with his riding- 
whip. 

To him it seemed an age before his summons was at- 
tended to, but in reality only a few seconds elapsed. 

A domestic unknown to Dick opened the door. 

He carried a candlo in his hand, and looked curiously 
and suspiciously at our hero. 

** What is it you want ?” he asked, in a voice that well 
corresponded with the expression upon his features. 
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Dick hesitated a moment before ho gave a reply, and 
the servant repeated liis inquiry in a tone of the greatest 
imnatience. 

But Dick, who had mado up his mind how to reply, 
said — 

“ I wish to see Mr. Shockley, the steward. Be good 
enongh to ask him to come here to the door and speak to 
me.” 

As he uttered these words, Dick slipped into the hand 
of the surly domestic a coin. 

The touch of the precious metal produced an immediate 
change in his behaviour, and, desiring Dick to wait a 
moment, be hurried off to deliver the message. 

Dick had not long to wait. 

The summons was such an unusual one that. the worthy 
steward made all possible haste to respond to it. 

lie recognised Turpin in a moment, though he did not 
betray his recognition otherwise than by a start, which 
escaped the notice of the domestic who had brought 
the message, and who, at the command of Shockley, now 
retired. 

“ And can it really he you, sir, that I see f he said. 
“You may credit the evidence of your own eyes; but 
time is precious to me, Shockley. Tell me, is your young 
mistress in the house ?” 

“ She is, sir.” 

“ And her companion ?" 

“ Miss Maud ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Yes, she is within.” 

"Let them know that I am hero, Shockley. If they 
will vouchsafe me an interview, I should feel gratified. 

[ should not like to think that I have seen them for the 
last time.” 

“ They will see you, I am sure.” 

“Why so?” 

“ I have heard them speak about you so often. 

“ Well then, Shockley, announce me j and, if yon will 
permit mo, I will stay here and await the result of the 
announcement.” 

“ No, no ; come in.” 

“ I would much rather stay here. Let me have my own 
way : I will wait here.” 

“ Well, since you will have it so, I suppose I must give 
way.” 

With these words on his lips, Shockley turned away. 
Dick listened to his footsteps as he walked along the 
paved flooring of the hall. 

Ho returned in a moment, and said — 

“ The young ladies will see you. Come this way.” 

Dick now did not hesitato to enter. 

He followed the steward along the hall to the door of 
the room he knew so well. 

Here they halted, and Dick was shown into the apart- 
ment in which his first mysterious interview with Maud 
Gouidman had taken place. 

Little did he imagine what would be tho consequences 
o' 'hat interview. 

As he crossed the threshold he cast an anxious glance 
around him, but somewhat to his relief the room appeared 
to be empty. 

And the words uttered by Shockley were confirmatory 
of this, for he said — 

“ Sit down a moment, sir. The ladies said you were to 
wait, and that they would be here directly.” 

The steward withdrew as he spoke, closing the door 
after him. 

Slowly Dick crossed the vast antiquo apartment. 

As on the occasion which was so vividly before his 
mind, there was no other light in the room save that 
which the fire afforded. 

This, however, was amply sufficient for all purposes of 
illumination, with tho exception, perhaps, of reading or 
writing. 

The fire was composed partly of coal and partly of 
wood, and it sent up a large bright flame into the 
ekimney. 

Dick sat down on one of the antique cliair3 by the fire- 
side, and waited for the coming of Blanche and Maud. 

Maud ! His heart beat strangely and his breath came 
irregularly from his lungs as he mentally pronounced hei 
name. . 

Before ne had time to indulge any further in his 
reflections the door opened, and the object of hia 


thoughts, accompanied by Blanche Winberry, appearea 
before him. 

Dick rose, of course, in a moment, and bent lew in 
profound salutation. 

They acknowledged bis bow, and then, with that case 
which good breeding can aloue bestow, requested him to 
be seated. 

In this they set him the example. 

They indicated a chair which was placed exactly in 
front of the fire, while they sat down npon either side 

0 it. 

.t'here was a silence of a moment’s duration, and Diek, 
fearful that it might grow into a pause of embarrassment, 
ha stened to begin the conversation. 

“ I trust, ladies,” he said, in those deep, rich, and yet 
respectful tones which he knew so well how to assume, and 
which never failed to cause a feeling of interest in the 
breasts of his auditors, should they be of the softer sex, 
“ I trust you will excuse this intrusion, but” 

“ I cannot accept of any excuses or apologies from you,” 
said Blanche Winberry, “ so do not utter them.” 

Dick bowed. 

He was much struck with the altered tones of her 
voice. 

They expressed a world of sadness, suffering, and woe. 

Such tones striking npon a sensitive ear would be 
almost sufficient to produce tears. 

But bow much had tho poor girl suffered ! 

She had suddenly found hcrsolf bereft of every hope. 

Her father, whom she.loved with that passionate adora- 
tion sometimes experienced by an only daughter to her 
sole surviving parent, had been snatched from her under 
circumstances of the most terrible anguish. 

Then the young man, for whom she felt an undying, 
unalterable affoction, and which sprung up in her breast 
at once, and continued to bum with nndiminished vehe- 
mency — that young man who loved her, too, with an 
affection only equalled by her own — what a terrible barrier 
had sprung ttp between them. 

Her dreams of bliss had been rudely and violently 
dissipated. 

He was the son of her father’s murderer. 

Oh ! horrible combination of events ! 

Under the affliction which tho bereavement of her 
father occasioned, what a solace it would have been to her 
had there been some one who possessed her heart, and to 
whom she could unbnrthen all her sorrows ! 

But this was denied her, and fresh causo for poignant 
grief given instead. 

From tho time they had parted in tho court she had 
seen nothing of him. 

He had studiously kept himself aloof from her, and 
had not mado the slightest overture. 

He felt that it would be hopeless. 

That the gulf which yawned between them was so wide 
as to bo quite impassable. 

And for this the love she felt for him, and always should 
foel, was increased. 

It bore out the estimate she had formed of his cha- 
racter. 

But, without any description of ours, wo think the 
reader, placed as he is in full possession of all the extra- 
ordinary incidents relating to this affair, will be able to 
picture for liimself the grief of this young girl, and the 
effect which it mnst have, both bodily and mentally, upon 
her. 

Then Maud Gouidman was not less wretched than her 
mueh-loved Blanche, 

The reader cannot have failed to penetrate the secret of 
her heart. 

She loved Dick Turpin. 

Loved him with all the fond fervour which might be 
expected from so romantic an attachment. 

It was in vain she called in common-sense and reason 
to her aid. 

Those good and safe counsellors were unable to make 
themselves heard above the voice of love, which spoke 
with impassioned accents in her heart. 

And now, whon she gazed upon tho really handsome 
; countenance of the highwayman, and marked Lis robust 

1 and symmetrical figure — coining, as both did, so fully tip 
I to the idea of what a man should be, she felt her passion 

Tor the bold highwayman increase. 
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CHAPTER CCCLVI. 

BLANCHE WLNBEERr COMMUNICATES SOME IMPORTANT 
INTELLIGENCE TO DICK TURPIN 
A SLIGHT pause had followed the last words spoken by 
Blanche Winberry, but now Dick Turpin hastened to 
break it. 

“ You excuse this intrusion, then,” he said, smiling 
slightly. “ I thought you would, or otherwise I should 
not have ventured here. My errand is, however, a simple 
one ; it is to assure you of iny safety, and to request you 
to give me back my steed, for which you have been kind 
enough to provido an asylum.” 

“We have heard of your escape,” said Blanche, “and 
have taken pains to learn all the particulars of it that we 
possibly could. How you have reached here in safety I 
know uot.” 

“ I have met with no opposition ; but, pardon me, your 
last speech seems to intimate something more than it ex- 
presse8s.” 

“ It does.” 

“ To what did you allude ? ” 

“ I believe tho police have had some sort of suspicion 
that you would make your way here, for they have several 
times surprised us, and insisted upon making a thorough 
search of the hall.” 

“ Indeed,” said Dick, contracting his brows. “ I am 
much vexed that yon should have been subjected to so 
much annoyance on my account.” 

“ Do not mention it. So long as you were not here I 
did not carepand I thought while the officers were here 
upon a false scent, yon might he somewhere else in 
safety.” 

“ I cannot express my thanks for thi3 feeling in my 
behalf.” 

“ Nor need yon. What I have dono has been in re- 
quital of what you have done for me, and when the two 
are placed together, how insignificant mine seems ! Can 
I ever forget that had it not been for your generous 
behaviour, a villain would have succeeded in effecting his 
purposes ? Had it not heen for your self-sacrifice, I should 
not he here now, nor would my father’s murderer have 
been discovered.” 

Her voice faltered a3 she made this allusion to her 
father, and Dick, who always felt uneasy when he heard his 
own praises sounded, hastened to change the topic of con- 
versation. 

“Won have said the police have been here." 

“Yes.” 

“ How many times P ” 

“ Three times.” 

“ Indeed. Their suspicions must bavo been strong, 
then. When was the last time ? ” 

“ Tho day before yesterday.” 

“ And how did they depart ? " 

“ Apparently satisfied that it was no good looking here 
any longer.” 

“ Apparently satisfied ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” 

“ I fancy they aro not satisfied. Shockley told me he 
was almost certain they were lurking somewhere in the 
neighbourhood.” 

“ This is serious.” 

“ It may he so ; but, should the officers make another 
attack to-night, he under no apprehension — they will not 
find you. I shall be enabled to show my gratitude.” 

“ I accept that, then, as an assurance of safety,” said 
Turpin, cheerfully. “ I have kept myself closely con- 
cealed during the past week, in a place where my foes 
would never think of looking for me. 

“ I am rejoiced to think you have got so secure a place 
in which to cun coal yourself.” 

“ My comrades are there now awaiting my return. We 
have heen kept close prisoners, and they are impatient in 
the extreme to be set at liberty.” 

“ They must be cautious. The authorities are using 
the most strenuous efforts to secure your apprehension 
and theirs also. They are determined that the daring 
outrage you have committed shall not go unpunished.” 

“Ah! well,” said Dick, “we shall see! I am not 
afraid of them ! I have set them at defiance for a long 
time now,” 

“ You have, indeed.” 


“ And shall do again, never fear for that ! — and when 
I have Black Bess once again.” 

“ She is quite safe,” said Maud, breaking tho silence 
which sho had preserved all through the interview. “ I 
have seen to her safety and comfort myself.” 

“ Many thanks ! ” said Turpin, his soul thrilling with 
the music of the words he had just heard. “ When I am 
once seated upon hor back, I shall care nothing for my 
foes.” 

“ Wo have trembled for your 'safoty many and many a 
time,” said Blanche, “ and we were pleased -Wend 
measure when Shockley told us you were here.” 

In acknowledgment of this Dick could merely bow. 

“I am not insensible,” he said, “of all that you have 
done on my behalf. The judge who showed himself so 
warm a friend to me told me all about it.” 

“ It was all done out of gratitude,” said Blaneho. 
“ Indeed, when I think back upon the past, I seem as 
though I should never be able to show myself sufficiently 
grateful, and to repay you would be impossible.” 

“ Enough ! enough ! ” said Dick, “ I did my duty ; and 
if this is what may bo considered a good action, I trust 
it will palliate the many bad ones that I have in my 
lifetime committed. I can assuro you that, had I (he 
same motives, I would do the same thing to-morrow.” 

“ I do not doubt your singlemindedness ; but what a 
dreadful fate it was that overtook my uncle.” 

“ Dreadful, indeed ! ” 

“ Far worse than he deserved.” 

“ Perhaps so. His sufferings mast have been terrible ; 
but the mob was incensed, and it would have been as 
easy to quench tho Taging of the sea as to have caused 
them to desist.” 

“ I know it.” 

“ I was not, thank heaven ! a witness of that scene, but 
my comrades told me the particulars of it.” 

“ And what has become of Skinner, and the other two 
accomplices of my uncle’s ? ” 

“ I know not. Probably they were set free along with 
the rest of the prisoners, and have escaped.” 

“ I have heard nothing of them, though I have made 
every inquiry.” 

“ Perhaps, then, you would be able to afford me some 
information with respect to what has taken place in the 
metropolis during the past week.” 

“ You mean with respect to yourself? ” 

“ Just 30. 

“ I havo not much to tell beyond what I have already 
told you. The police authorities, assisted by the military, 
are making the most strenuous efforts to capture all four 
of yon, and should they do so, no doubt their proceedings 
would be very summary indeed ! ” 

‘ • I do not doubt it. And now, what about the prison ? ” 

“ Newgate ? ” 


“ We drove past there three days ago.” 

“ And how did the place look ? ” 

“ It is nothing but a ruin. The ruins were smouldering 
i nd smoking even then, and a large number of people 
M ere assembled, gazing upon it. Nothing hut the 
si longest walls remain, and they are charred and black- 
er ed by the intense heat. The whole place will have to he 
rebuilt.” 

1 ‘ Is it possible ?” 

* Do not let my description, however, so far influence 
you, as to make your curiosity overcome your prudence.” 

“ Well, I will confess that I should much like to look 
upon the scene, but that idea must, I supp?*®* ho 
abandoned.” 

“ If you place any value upon your life.” 

“ The excitement will soon subside, however.” 

“ It cannot long remain up to the present pitch.” 

“ I reckoned upon its having quite or nearly died away 
by this time.” 

“ Then you will he disappointed, for I think it is fiercer 
than ever. You are quite safe here, however, for there aro 
hiding-places in the hall so cunningly contrived that they 
would defy detection.” 

“ Do you anticipate an attack ? ” 

“ I have no reason for doing so, but you may have been 
seen to enter the place.” 

“ I think not. I knew there was danger, and I 
omitted no precautions.” 

Blanche rose as he snoke, and rang a bell. 
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“ You will partake of some refreshments ere you leave ? 
she said. 

Dick bowed. 

Shockley appeared. 

“ Have supper laid in the dining-room, Shockley. 

“ Yes, miss,” replied the old steward, retiring to execute 
her order. 

“ I must not stay here too long,” said Turpin, " though 
I shall be loath to tear myself away, hut I promised my 
comrades I would return before daybreak, and I must 
make some allowance in case of interruptions oa thfc 
road.” _ 

“ Have you far to go to reach your destination ? 

“ Yes, many miles ; and my comrades will bo Alarmed 
if I am later than tho time I mentioned.” 

At this moment the steward returned , 's? «ay that the 
supper was quite ready. 

Dick and tho two ladies followed him to the dining- 
room. 

The interior of Winborry Hall vras tolerably familiar 
to Dick in consequence of his stay there. 

A comfortablo meal was laid upon the table, and Dick 
did not omit to do justice to the good things before him, 
for his fare of late had been something of the roughest. _ 

How long they would havo permitted him to stay is 
more than we could determine, nor was Turpin at all 
anxious to quit company so pleasant. 

As he from timo to time stole a glance at Maud 
Gouldman, and saw bow lovely she was, his heart burned 
with love, but that was soon succeeded by an aching 
sensatioD when he thought of the difference between 
them. 

Dick Turpin, however intoxicated ho might he with 
love, was not oblivious of the fact that the night was 
passing away, and that his comrades wero impatiently 
awaiting him. 

Accordingly, after some more conversation of too general 
a character to merit being placed before the reader in 
detail, he excused himself to go. 

They knew his reasons, and made no effort to detain 
him. 

Besides, they were aware how dangerous it would be 
for him to travel by daylight. 

“ If you will show mo to the stables,” be said, “ I wil 
depart. I would ratber not attract tho attention of your 
groom. I can Baddle Black Bess myself.” 

“ I will go with you,” said Maud, rising. 

“ Nay, nay,” cried Dick. “ If you will call Shockley, 
that will do. Or, indeed, I could find my way there 
alone.” 

“ You had better have a guide,” said Blanche. 

" I will lead the way,” said Maud. “ Black Bess has 
been solely under my care during her stay here.” 

“ Then sho has been well attended, I’ll warrant. Lady, 
I am deeply grateful to you for your kindness to my 
steed; it touches me more closely than kindness to 
myself.” 

“ You come with me, Blanche,” said Maud. 

“No, I dread tho cold, and I havo suffered so much 
illness lately, and I should bo afraid of encountering tho 
night air. 

“ I cannot suffer either of you to come,” said Turpin, 
“Let me go aloue.” 

“ It is a consideration for your safety which causes me 
to refuse that request. I wish your’ departure to he as 
quiet and unnoticed as possible. Como w ith mo. 1 will 
show you to the stablo-door and also to the stall in which 
Black Boss is. Could you saddlo her in the dark i ” 

“ With ease. Besides it will not ho dark ; the moon is 
shining with so much brightness that it seems liko day.”' 

“ Come, thou.” 

Dick bade Blanche Wiuberry farewell. 

Tears came lu her eyes as she pronounced the word. 

She forgot that it was a highwayman who stood before 
her. 

His behaviour, from tho first to tho last, had been so 
noble, so generous, so self-sacrificiDg, that she could scarce 
believe that he was really what ho was. 

Indeed, on that night it is questionable whether she did 
not regard him with some stronger feeling even than admi- 
ration. 

She felt that she was looking upon him for tho last 
time. 

Fain would she have put some question to him respect 


ing her father, and the dark transactions in the house in 
Birdcage-walk, but her emotions so far overpowered her, 
as to deprive her of tho faculty of speech. 

Indeed, she found horself unable to articulate the word 
farowell. 

Dick saw how much sho was agitstou, and hastened to 
withdraw. 

The spectacle was painful for him. 

Blanche made no opposition to Maud leaving with Dick. 

Tho errand seemed to her a perfectly reasonable one. 

As soon as the door had closed behind them, she felt 
that she could no longer control her tears. 

She buried her face in her bauds, and sobbed as though 
her heart would break. 

Poor girl ! her sufferings were almost moro than she 
could bear. 

The effects of her grief were visible upon her counte- 
nance, and tho black mourning-dress which she wore 
rendered her appearance even more ghastly. 

In this state of grief, then, sho remained, and while it 
continued she was quite oblivious of all else. 

The duration of Maud’s absence was, therefore, un- 
noticed by her, until, hearing a loud uproar at the back of 
tho house, she started to her feet, aud then she recollected 
all that had taken place. 

“ Where is Maud ? ” she asked. “Oh! heavens, what 
has happened ? ” 


CHAPTER CCCLVII. 

DICK TURPIN AND MAUD MEET WITH A SLIGHT SURPRISE 
IN THE STABLE. 

Dick Turpin’s perceptions were not so obtuse as to pre- 
vent his perceiving that there was something peculiar in 
this behaviour of Maud Gouldman. 

The reasons she had given for accompanying him to the 
stable appeared to be ridiculously insufficient. 

But it was not likely that be would quarrel with them 
or make any remark upon the subject. 

He was only too delighted at the idea of having her 
company for a few moments, and the privilege of bidding 
her farewell alone. 

And Dick had determined to bid her farewell, although 
the love which filled his heart had increased rather than 
abated. 

Let not this he wondered at, for there were few better 
qualified to command love from all hearts than she was. 

Dick Turpin, however, in despite of this passion, over- 
whelming as it was, did not forget that rude sense of 
honour which had regulated his whole career. 

He determined not to utter one word of love, but to 
bid bor farewell, and then take every precaution not to see 
her again. 

About, then, to take what he fully intended should be 
an eternal adieu, he rejoiced at the opportunity of doing 
so without having any eye to observe them. 

But his heart fluttered when he asked himself the ques- 
tion, why had Maud been so eager to have no one present 
at the parting. 

One or two things which had taken place had impressed 
Dick with tho idea that the passion he experienced was 
reciprocated, and he fancied that, led away Ly a romantic 
affection, she might he tempted to say and do that which 
she would afterwards repent. 

Y\ r e need not reuiiud the reader how rapidly a whole 
train of thought will pass through tho mind, and Dick 
mado these reflections during the brief interval which 
elapsed between his bidding farewell to Blanche and his 
passing out into the passage. 

Maud closed the door behind her. 

There was a lamp burning in the ball, aud by the aid of 
this Dick saw the face and form of bis companion. 

He had always thought her incomparably beautiful, 
hut never moro so than at this moment. 

There was a kind of bewitching confusion visible in her 
countenance and manner as sho turned towards him. 

Sho held down her head, and her eyes sought the 
ground. 

Dick hesitated a moment, and then, encouraged by her 
manner, bowed politely and ventured to offer her his arm. 

It was accepted, and with a readiness that betokened 
anything bnt displeasure. 

How his heart hrillcd, aud how every nerve ik his wholw 
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body appeared to vibrate when he felt the pressure of her 
hand upon bis arm ! 

Still, with her head down and silent, she walked with 
him along the hall in the direction of the door through 
which he had a short time before entered. 

There was not a single person visible, nor did any sound 
arise to indicate the proximity of any one. 

Indeed, the household at Winberry Hall had, since the 
death of Blanche’s father, been much reduced, and those 
few servants who remained were at this moment in their 
own quarters iu a distant portion of the building. 

Tlio whole place was, of course, familiar enough tc Dick, 
and he opened the door with as much ease and readiness 
as his companion could have done who had lived there all 
her life. 

Crossing the threshold, they passed into the yard. 

It was then that Maud spoke for the first time. 

Sho requested Dick to close the door after him. 

He did this in a moment. 

Tho moon, which, when he started from Enfield Chase, 
was only a short distance above the horizon, wa3 now a 
little past tho meridian, and as near the zenith as the 
moon ever is in England. 

There was not a cloud nor even the thinnest vapour 
visible in the sky, which was of an intense and beantiful 
bine. 

The stars shone, but their brightness was obscured, 
and in some cases extinguished, by tho superior brilliancy 
of the queen of night. 

There was no wind, and the most perfect silence pre- 
vailed, giving an air of delicious repose to everything. 

It was a night that fully accorded with the feelings that 
held a place in the hearts both of Dick Turpin and Maud 
Gonldman. 

The yard was crossed in silence, and the range of 
buildings constituting the stables was reached. 

Dick opened the door, and the pair entered. 

Tho interior of the stable was very light. 

In the roof several skylights were fixed, which, for the 
purposes of ventilation, were so constructed as to admit of 
their being raised or closed at pleasure. 

Through these skylights the rays of the moon, came 
with full force, and the place was almost as well illuminated 
as it was in the day time. 

Maud Gouldman led the way to the stall in which Black 
Bess stood. 

She knew it well, for she had made it a practice to feed 
her with her own hands. 

It so happened that Turpin’s mare stood exactly under 
one of these skylights, so that she eould be seen with the 
greatest distinctness. 

Dick was full of joy to see his bonny mare, to whose 
exertions on so many occasions he had owed his life, in 
snch comfortable circumstances. 

She was certainly in first-class condition, for everything 
in the shape of good feeding and grooming had been done. 

Maud withdrew her hand, and Dick, with an impatience 
which he conld neither control nor conceal, hastened up 
to the manger, and patted Black Bess upon the neck. 

He spoke to her at tho same moment. 

Although so considerable a period had elapsed since he 
had seen her, the gallant creature recognised her master 
in a moment. 

Uttering a joyful, half-ncigliing, half-whinnying sound, 
she turned round and responded to the caresses her master 
bestowed upon hor by rubbing her head against his 
breast. 

Had it been some dog wbo bad for a leugtb of time 
been separated from his master, be could scarcely havo 
exhibited more joy than Black Bess did. 

Again and again did Dick pat and caress her. 

“ You see Bho is quite safe,” said Maud, perhaps with 
the intention distracting Dick’s attention from bis steed 
to herself. 

“ Yes, thanks to your kindness and attention,’ - replied , 
Dick, turning round and taking hold of her hand, which 
he pressed warmly. “ How shall I he able to repay you 
for it ?” 

“Nay, how shall Blanche and myself repay you for 
what you have done in our behalf? Do not for ono 
moment imagine that wo havo forgotten how much wo 
owe you ; ana that, if it had not been for you, the murder 
of Mr. Winberry would never havo been discovered and 
brought home to the guilty parties. Oh! it was noble of 
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yon— truly noble, to risk your life and liberty in tbs way 
you did for the sake of the orphan and of justice ” 

“ Do not speak of that.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ As 1 have said, I do not like to near my own praises 
sounded,” 

“But I cannot refrain from expressing that admiration 
which such conduct as yours is so well qualified to call 
forth ! Had I been told of snch a thing, I should have 
discarded it as being beyond the bounds of belief.” 

“ Well, well, say no more upon the point.” 

“ Blanche feels her los3 very, very keenly. Sho loved 
her father with all the affection of an only daughter. 
We, of course, expected you to make youT appearance, 
and I know Blanche intended to ask you seme questions 
respecting the last moments of her father; hat I am 
afraid that her emotion was too great to allow her to do 
so.” 

“ I eould have told her very little, I fear ; and certainly 
not more than I havo related to you, and which I dare 
say you have repeated.” 

“ I have, but then sho would havo felt a consolation in 
hearing only that mnch from your lips.” 

“Would I had been aware of it earlier, and then I 
would have approached the subject somehow ; hut, as it 
was, I was studious to avoid it, for I feared to hurt her 
feelings.” 

“ I understand tho motives which kept you silent. It 
is only natural that you should think any mention of the 
subject would be painful to hor feelings. Again, however, 
let me express our heartfelt thanks for tho service you 
have rendered ns, and the admiration we feel for your 
noble-hearted conduct." 

“ Enough, enough. I shall be quite content if it will 
weigh against some of my other deeds.” 

“ It will, it will ; rest assured it will. But I will not 
detain you thus. I know every moment now is of tho 
utmost importance to you. Look, here aro the trappings 
belonging to your steed. I have had them placed here in 
anticipation of your visit.” 

She led the way to the stall adjoiuing the one in which 
Black Bess stood, and which was unoccupied. 

In this were the articles of which she spoko. 

Dick hastened to remove them, and in a few moments 
had hi3 mare fully caparisoned, so that all he would have 
to do would he to mount. 

Ho turned her head round towards the stablc-door. 

Then he paused. 

Tho hour of parting had arrived. 

It was at this moment that he fully realized how deep 
an impression Maud Gouldman had made upon his lvoart. 

He was about to bid her farewell, and for ever. 

• He tried to command his voice to speak. 

But in vain. 

His thfoat swelled and ached so terribly that he found 
it impossible to articulate a word. 

On her side, Maud seemed scarcely less affected. 

The bright moonlight, as it shone down through the 
skylight upon tho nobledooking forms of the highwayman 
and his steed, lent them a charm and an air of romance 
which, in daylight, they would not have possessed. 

The idea uppermost in her miud was a fervent wish 
that Dick Turpin was anything but what he was. 

She loved him ; but she shrank from avowing, even to 
herself, that she loved a highwayman. 

Observing his emotion, and guessing its cause, sLo 
hastened to speak, if ouiy a word, bo as to break the 
awkward and embarrassing silence which now prevailed. 

Tho Boouer the parting was over, slio thought, the 
better, for she felt scarcely able to trust herself. 

She held out hor hand. 

“ Farewell ! " oho said, faintly, as she did so, “ farewell ! 
It may be that we shall never part again, aud therefore 
you — you ” 

She paused, and could go no further. 

Her throat seemed to swell up and choke her. 

“ In all probability,” said Dick, “ wo shall never meet 
ngain ! Indeed, I shall studiously avoid a futuro meeting, 
for the sake of my own peace of mind.” 

He took her extended hand, which hitherto ho had not 
ventured to do, and pressed it slightly. 

“ Lady," ho continued, “ for such is the title by which 
such a one as I should address you— lady, believe me, this 
is om *“*■ meeting, unless some unions sen accident 
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should bring 11 s face to face again. I shall try to avoid 
even the possibility of such an accident.”. 

“ Why ?” asked Maud, in so faint a voice that none but 
the ear of a lover could have caught it. 

“ Do not ask mo why, but believe that I have a good 
and sufficient reaeen for coming to such a determina- 
tion.” i 

“ I cannot feel content with that,” said Maud j tell 
me what this reason is." i 

“ Lady,” said Dick, becoming, as ho proceeded, more 
and more respectful, “ it has been my good fortune, to 
create in your mind a favourable impression concerning 
me — yon have said as much, and I am bonud to believe 
it ; indeed, I would not doubt for worlds ! But it is such 
a rare thing for anyone to hold me in esteem, and the 
knowledge that at least one person does so is so pleasant, 
that I should be loath indeed to say anything which 
would be calculated to reverse your good opinion.” 

“ I am not afraid of your doing so,” said Maud, 
huskily. 

“ Then do not ask me for my reason.” 

“ You are unkind — unjust.” 

“ I would not have you think me so for worlds.” 

“ Then toll me.” 

'‘And lose your good opinion ?” 

“ No, no ; be under no apprehension upon that point, I 
beg you. I will give you my word that I will not allow 
anything you may say to prejudice mo in your disfavour. 
Now tell me— surely you can do so after such an assurance 
as that.” 

“ If I could be snre of not incurring your displeasure.” 

“ You may be sure.” 

“ Then, lady, 1 will tell yon why I have resolved never 
to seo you more, why I have determined that this shall 
be our last meeting. Tho resolution will be a bard one 
for me to keop. It is because I love you ! ” 

It is impossible to describo the tone in which these 
words were uttered. 

Maud was silent, and so was our hero, until at length 
the latter said — 

“ You seo I have offended you. But no matter. It 
is, perhaps, my fate not to retain the good opinion of 
anyone. Farewell ! farewell ! I will leavo you, and forget 
that you ever saw or knew Dick Turpin, the highway- 
man ! " 

He tried to release her hand, hut he found himself 
unable to extricate his own. 

She pressed it with such tightness that he could not 
disengage it. 

She came a step or two closer, and placed her other 
hand upon his breast. 

“ No,” she said, “ I am not offended j believe me, I am 
not. And so far from having lost my good opinion, I 
think a thousand times more highly of yon now than I 
did before. Oh ! I am carried away. I cannot express 
myself! I”- 

Iler head sunk upon Dick’s shoulder. 

But at this moment there was a rapid rush of feet, 
and a voico cried, in a loud tone — 

“ Dick Turpin, you are my prisoner ! Surrender at 
once! Resistance is worse than useless! You are sur- 
rounded I ” 


CHAPTER CCCLV1II. 

DICK TURBIN IS ATTACKED IN THE STABLE BY MU. 

WRIGGLES AND HIS OFFICERS. 

So very suddenly and unexpectedly these words camo 
upon Dick Turpiu’s ear, that for the space of about a 
moment ho was rooted to tho spot, uuable to recover 
himself from his surprise. 

Maud Gouldman uttered a picrciug shriek, which plainly 
told how deep au interest he felt iu the highwayman’s 
safety, aud clung to his arm with frantic lightness. 

Tho voico which uttered the words with which the last 
chapter concluded was familiar to Dick, aud he recognised 
it instantly. 

l't was the voice of Mr. Wriggles, the Bow-street police- 
officer. 

But before we relate what ensued consequent upon this 
attack, wo feel that it is duo to the reader to explain to 
him how it was that Mr. Wriggles learned Dick Turpiu’s 
whereabouts, and how it was he broke in upon him at 
** -uopportune a moment. 


In a former chapter wa hive stated that the polieo had 
made one or two appearances at Winberry Hall, and had 
searched the edifice from the roofs to the foundations, 
each time, of course, without receiving any recompense 
for their trouble. 

They did not find what they sought. 

Upon the last occasion, however, Mr. Wriggles, who 
was at the head of these little expeditions, wem away far 
from satisfied. 

Finding himself unsuccessful, and clinging to the idea 
that Turpin was at Winberry Hall, 1*“ resolved to change 
his tactics. ft- 

Hitherto, he had proceeded to the accomplishment ot 
his design in what ho considered to be ft very open 
manner. 

That did not succeed, so now stratagem and cunning 
must he tried. 

Accordingly, he affected to withdraw all his men, and 
dropped some hints to the servants that bo supposed he 
must give it up, and search elsewhere. 

This he had no intention of doing. 

Going to a short distance, ho halted at a public-house 
with the intention of taking up his quarters there until he 
received some additional information. 

As soon as night came, he called aside one of his men 
who, he judged, would bo best able to carry out his in- 
structions, and spoke to him in a low tone. 

The police-officer fully understood what was required of 
him, and he set out at once, alone, iu the direction of Win- 
berry Hall. 

lie approached the place carefully, and spent tho night 
in keeping watch round tho premises. 

But, as this was the night preceding Dick’s arrival, of 
course he had all his trouble for nothing. 

He returned to the public-house soon after daybreak 
the next morning, as Mr. Wriggles had instructed him to 
do, and there communicated his unsuccess. 

Mr. Wriggles was almost ready to give the job up in 
despair, hut in the end he resolved to have one more trial. 

But it was not until late at night that he made up his 
mind — later, indeed, than on the preceding evening. 

In consequence of this, it so happened that Dick arrived 
at the Hall before the officer, and was comfortably sitting 
down. 

The officer, however, prowled round and round the 
premises, bnt without making any discovery. 

At length, when his patience was all but exhausted, and 
he had come to the conclusion that it was “no go,” his 
attention was attracted by the opening of the back door. 

Keeping close in the shadow of the outbuildings, close 
to which he stood, he set himself to work to observe who 
came forth at that unusual hour. 

The bright moonbeams enabled him to seo with perfect 
distinctness two figures, male and female, emergo from 
the house and cross the yard. 

He began now to have better hopes, but ho had the 
prudence to remain quite still. 

Ho watched the two figures, who, as the reader is aware, 
were no other than Dick and Maud, cross the yard in the 
direction of the stables. 

But, whether they entered them, was more than he 
could perceive in his present position, and he was fearful 
of having been seen if he stepped out into the moonlight. 

He waited a moment or two, therefore, and then the 
footsteps of those he had seen having ceased to be audible, 
he ventured to creep, with a stealthy tread, in their track. 

Upon reaching the stables, there was no trace of them 
to be seen. 

Where they had gone he was unable to determine. 

Ho spent some little time in making a tour of the pre- 
mises, and being still unable to see them, he came to tho 
conclusion that they had not left. 

Returning, he made a closer examination, and noticed 
something which had escaped his observation on tho pre- 
vious occasion. 

The door leading into the stable was a little way open. 

Ho approached with a silence that would have done 
credit to a Red Indian. 

The murmur of voices struck upon his ear. 

He listened intently. 

At first he could only hear a confused murmuring 
sound, but, by degrees, he could distinguish several 
words, though ho was not able to make oonneetea wimr 
oi them. 
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One sentence, however, reached his ear in fall, because 
it was spoken with greater loudness than the remainder 
of the conversation. 

The voice that uttered it was a manly one, and the 
words of which it consisted were — 

“ Forget that you ev“: «aw or knew Dick Turpin, the 
highwayman 1" 

The reader will remomoe, ihat in the course of bis con- 
versation with Maud Gouldman, Dick Turpin nttered 
’hose words. 

Stimulated by what ho heard, the officer stretched his 
tense of hearing to the utmost 
He was afraid to believe in the reality of such good 
ortune as those words seemed to presage. 

Could it be possible that the notorious highwayman was 
in the stable ? 

A few succeeding words convinced him that such was 
really the ease. 

No eooner had he come to this conclusion, than his 
movements became rather extraordinary. 

Like a shadow he glided away from the stable-door. 

He crossed tho yard. 

Then, standing in the shadow of a wall, ho produced 
from his pocket a small round object, about four inches in 
length and one and a-half in diameter. 

He next took from his pocket a long thin stick. 

With as much haste as possible he tied the round object 
we have described to the end of this piece of stick, and 
then in a moment it became evident what it was. 

It was a sky-rocket, though one of rather unusual size. 
The officer stuck one end of this stick into the ground, 
taking care to give it a slanting direction. 

Then, by means of what is called a thief’s match, and 
which resembled in many particulars tho lucifer now so 
common, be procured a light, which he applied to one end 
of the rocket. 

With a rnsbing.sound it sped into tho air, leaving behind 
it a long stream of fire. 

This was not seen so plainly as it would have been had 
the moon not shone so brightly. 

However, it was plainly visible. 

And now this rocket showed itself to be not one of the 
ordinary kind. 

As the reader must know, these ascend until they have 
attained their greatest elevation, and then burst. 

But this rocket, going high into tho air, described a 
complete semicircle, leaviug behind it a train of fire as it 
descended, just as it did when it rose. 

Then, on reaching tho ground, it exploded, doubtless 
with great violence and loudness, for whore the officer 
6tood he conld faintly hear it, and it fell at tho distance of 
nearly half a mile. 

But the performance of this wonderful rocket was not 
yet over. 

Upon exploding in the manner we have described, it did 
not go oat, but burnt with a steady, bright blue flame. 

This was the signal that Mr. Wriggles had devised, 
and a capital one it was. 

It was an almost instantaneous means of letting him 
know w hat had taken place. 

And, not only that, the officer who gave the signal would 
be able to keep his prey in sight, so that Mr. Wriggles 
would have no difficulty in getting upon tlieir track. 

With all these proceedings, however, Dick Turpin and 
Mand Gouldman were entirely ignorant. 

Nothoughtsof anysnch thingeutered theminds of either. 
The signal was, of course, seen by Mr. Wriggles and 
heard too. 

He was on the look out for ; t, though he hardly dared 
hope to see it. 

The horses were a/1 standing in tho stables adjoining 
tho inn in a state of perfect readiness. 

All their harness was on, and they were turned round 
with their heads to the stahie-doo^. 

The snen were all armed, and ready to mount instantly. 
Mr. Wriggles lost not a moment in telling them to do 
so ; and, in a space of time which seemed miraculously 
small, tho officers were all monn'.ed and on their way at 
full gallop to Winherry Hall. 

The officer who had given the signal perceived their 
approach. 

They halted close to the Hall, and the greater part of 
them, by tho order of their leader, immediately dis- . 
mounted. | 


On tip-toe they approached the stable. 

From what has just been narrated, it must he perfectly 
clear that the time which elapsed between the officer 
making the discovery that Dick Turpin was in the stahlo 
and the arrival of Mr. Wriggles with his band, was short 
indeed. 

Tho exultation of the chief officor knew no hounds. 

He could not subdue it. 

At last, he thought, his prey was securely iu hi3 grasp, 
and that escape was utterly impossible. 

Under the influence of this feeling, then, he had dashed 
open the stable-door and spoken the words with which 
the last chapter concluded. 

Dick Turpin was more taken by 'urprise than ever he 
had been in his life. 

The reason was simple. 

nis mind wars intoxicated with hive, and tte manner in 
which Maud had spoken and acted wero well qualified 
to produce such au effect. 

She loved him. 

Dick knew it, and his heart swelled when ho became 
conscious of the knowledge. 

Despite of his profession she loved him, and did not 
shrink from avowing her affection. 

But he was soon aroused from such blissful dreams. 

Tho piercing scream which burst from Maud’s lips wont 
as far towards recovering him as anything. 

But she clung to him with terrified violence, nor could 
he disengage himself. 

And she was deaf to his request to releaso him. 

It seemed as though he was safer whilo she retained her 
hold upon him. 

But that was an error attributable to the excitement of 
the moment. 

It was fortunate for Dick that Black Bess was ready for 
the road. 

His left liafld grasped the bridle. 

To his right arm and shoulder Maud clung. 

“ With you,” she cried, “ with you ! Escape ! cseape ! 
With you, with you ! ” 

Dick understood her meaning. 

There was no timo to hesitate without he chose to 
yield himself a prisoner. 

There was no time to urge those scruples which, at 
another period, he would have urged. 

Besides which the voice of love, which is nearly always 
more powerful than that of the mind, influenced his 
conduct. 

The officers, who surrounded tho door in a dense mass, 
now began to show signs of making an attack, though it 
was clear they all shrunk from entering the stable and 
coming to a personal encounter with our hero. 

“ Surrender, Dick,” cried Mr. Wriggles, who held a 
braco of loaded pistols in bi3 hands. “ You nmy as well 
give in qnietly as not. What is the good of being 
wounded unnecessarily, and you can’t escape ! I will 
count throe, and if you do not choose to give in by 
then we shall all fire, and the consequences will he upon 
your own head ! ” 

To this long speech Dick Turpin paid no attention. 

His wholo thoughts were concentrated in what he was 
about. 

With an easy exercise of his enormous strength, lie 
took hold of Maud and lifted her into tho fora part of 
the saddle, or, rather, on to tho withei'3 of his steed. 

Then he mounted after her. 

He passed his left hand round Maud’s waist, thus sus- 
taining her in her frail seat, and grasped the reins. 

Ho plunged his right hand into his coat-pocket and drew 
forth a pistol. 

Mr. Wriggles saw what Dick was about, and could 
hardly credit the evidence of his senses. 

That he should even think of resisting seemed incre- 
dible. 

Uttering a howl of rage, lio commanded hie men to 
follow him. 

He rushed into tho stahlo. 

But before he could reach ihe stall in jhich Black Boca 
stood, Dick Turpin was firmly in the saddle. 

Mr. Wriggles, however, darted forward, and caught hold 
of her bridle. 

“ Surrender ! ” ho said ; “ surrender ! or I will give my 
men the word to fire, and you will he blown to atoms I " 

Dick’s blood ran cold about his heart. 
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It was not, however, for liimself that b« **jed, bat for 
the fair creature in the saddle before him. 

Black Bess, who, from her long rest, was full or ire and 
spirit, did not approve of Mr. Wriggles holding her b* the 
bridle. 

Suddenly, then, she lifted up her foro foot and kicked 
out with great force. 

Mr. Wriggles uttered a dismal yell, and fell to the 
ground. 

Black Boss’s iron-bound hoof bad come into violent 
contact with his leg, aud, as ho believed, had broken it. ^ 

At the same moment that this occurred Dick Turpin 
pressed his kuees tightly against his mare’s sides. 

She needed no other impulse forward. 

CHAPTER CCCLIX. 

MB. WRIGGLES AND HIS OFFICERS PURSUE HJOK tURrlN 

AND MAUD GOULDMAN ALONG THE WESTERN ROAD. 
There was a rush as of a heavy body falling through 
space, a short, sharp neigh of satisfaction, aud the rapid 
clatter of horses’ hoofs. 

Right gallantly did Black Bess obey the only impulse 
forward her master was in a position to give her. 

Dick cheered her by uttering those words which, from 
experience, he knew to have an animating, exhilarating 
effect upon her, for he knew her work was far from being 
over. 

A second did not elapse before he reached the stable- 
door, round which the police-officers, under the command 
of Mr. Wriggles, stood in a dense throng. 

They made a kind of stand, or rather attempted to do 
so, when they saw Black Bess coming, with the intention 
of stopping her. 

But it was vain to think they could oppose themselves 
to a body moving with such swiftness. 

They gave way, and some were knocked down by the 
shoulder or legs of the gallant steed, and trampled under 
foot. 

Those who wore fortunate enough to be able to draw 
back with safety did so, and, taking a basty aim at tbe 
flying figures, fired. 

Tbe report of so many pistols, fired, as we might say, 
all at once, was both startliug and tremendous. 

But it was not the explosion which gave Turpin any 
uneasiness. 

Ho had felt the bullets sweep by, leaving him unhurt, 
but he shuddered as he thought that his fair companion 
might not have been so fortunate. 

The shot which had passed him seathelessly might have 
injured her. 

“ Speak ! speak ! ” he cried, in loud tones ; “ tell me 
that you are not hurt.” 

“ I am not hurt," said Maud Gouldman. 

When this little conversation had taken place, Black 
Bess had crossed the yard. 

The officers were still at the stable-door, where a scene 
of indescribable confusion was taking place. 

Dick pulled up. 

lie turned round so as to face bis foes. 

At that moment the door leading to Winberry Hall was 
thrown open, and Blanche, accompanied by a number of 
terrified domestics, made their appearance, in order to 
ascertain what wa3 the occasion of the uproar. 

They would Lave appeared sooner, only Blanche bad 
previously given them all strict instructions to retire to 
rest ; and, bearing such alarming sounds, she was afraid 
to venture forth unaccompanied by them. 

What they saw astonished them not a little. 

Clearly visible in the bright moonbeams, whiih seemed 
to .shine unon him with particular effulgence, was Dick 
Turpin. 

There, too, was bonny Rlaek Bess, her sleek, ebony 
coat shining like velvet. 

But, most astonishing oi all, seated upon her back, her 
arms clinging round Dick, and bis arms supporting her, 
was Maud Gouldman. 

They could not believe their eyes at first, and when they 
were convinced that it was ind eed no optical delusion, they 
were quite at a loss to think w hat conjuncture of circum- 
stances had conspired to place h er there. 

The officers scrambled to their feet. 

Mr. Wriggles was assisted to rise. 


He limped to the door of the stable, and there standing 
only a few yards off was Dick Turpin. 

Uttering an impotent curso, ha yelled in tones loud 
enough to reach even the fears of our hero — 

“ Fire ! fire, my men ! Wing him if you can 1 Bring 
him down ! ” 

An irregular volley followed this command. 

But Dick was at a safe distance. 

Seeing that thn shots wore ineffectual, Mr. Wriggles 
•houted — 

“ After him 1 after him ! Mount, my men ! We won’t 
loso sight of him ! Wo’ll run him to earth 1 Oh 1 
Curses. 

The last ejaculation was wrung from his lips by the pam 
which his leg gave him. 

Fv t he moment be forgot, in his excitement, the injuries 
he had received, and he attempted to run towards tbs 
horses. 

But bis recollection soon returned to him. 

Dick Turpin had faith in the power of his mare. 

That faith was the result of frequent trials. 

With an air of tbe greatest coolness he raised his hat 
from his head, and bowed low in the saddle. 

“ Come on, gentlemen,” he said, oalmly. “ It seems 
you are inclined to have a ride, and I am not in the humour 
to baulk your inclination. Gome on 1 wo shall probably 
see some sport ! ” 

These words aggravated th© officers until they could 
scarcely bear themselves. 

They made a frantic dash towards the spot where they 
bad left tbe horses. 

Tbe officers who had ehargo of them now led them 
towards tbe stable. 

Then ensued an immense scrambling into their saddles. 

Dick waited to seo no more. 

Replacing his bat upon bis bead, aud grasping the reins 
more tightly in bis left band, be seated himself firmly in 
the saddle, and urged bis mare forward. 

Black Bess responded to the impulse freely. 

She sprang onwards, at that long sweeping gallop for 
which she was so famous. 

j Without appearing to make any very great exertion, she 
flew over tbe ground with immense speed. 

As he passed tbe comer of some outbuildings, however, 
a man sprang forward and strove to interrupt their pro- 
gress by clutching Bess’s bridle. 

He did, indeed, seize it, but bis grasp was only a tem- 
porary one. 

Dick now held in his hand a strong riding whip, which 
be carried, not for the purpose of using it upon bis stood, 
but as a weapon of defence when in close quarters. 

In bis saddle there was a Ettle place made on purposo 
for the reception of it, and be had taken it out a moment 
before. 

Ho bad twiued tbe thong round and round his hand, so 
as to have a strong hold of it. 

The handle was loaded with lead, and it now swung in 
bis band like a bludgeon, or tbe modern life-preserver. 

Swinging this round once, be brought it down with full 
force upon tbe officer’s bead. 

An ominous crack was the result, and he fell down in 
the roadway, as if shot. 

There was a rush, aud bo was far behind. 

He bad scarcely impeded our friend’s progress at all. 

Away, away they went. 

Tbe lane was reached — tbe open, broad high road was 
gained. 

But tbe officers were now all mounted, and in full pursuit 
of the highwayman. 

The hoofs of their horses made a terrible clatter on tbe 
stony road, for otherwise there was not a sound to break 
the silence. 

From time to time a pistol was fii'"*, but without any 
result. 

Maud Gouldman had fainted. 

Still sho clung with great tightness to Dick’s breast, 
while he supported bet with bis left arm. 

And, as she leant back, there was but little difficulty in 
keeping her in her seat. 

Away, away, then, with the velocity of a race-horse, 
went Black Bess— her hoofs striking lire upon tbe flinty 
ground beneath her feet. 

Dick Turpin took tbe road loading into tlio open 
country. 
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To have gone towards London would have been mad- 
ness. 

He was careful, too, to take a road that led him away 
from Enfield Chase. 

He was fearful of being seen to go in that direction, lest 
the suspicions of the officers should be aroused. 

That was a safe refuge only while their presence in it 
was unknown and unsuspected. 

Going, then, in a westerly direction, instead of an 
easterly ono, which would hare taken him to his destina- 
tion, Dick rapidly left that and his pursuers behind. 

The distance between both was increased every moment. 

The police-officers, however, did all they conld to keep 
up with the highwayman’s matchless steed. 

They lashed and spurred incessantly, and altogether 
behaved as though they had not the least regard for their 
own necks. 

But though at the first Black Bess had shown herself 
insensible, or nearly so, to her double burden, she now 
gave indications of feeling it, 


It was not so much the actual weight, hut where that 
weight was placed. 

It was too far forward for her to he able to use her fore 
.legs with proper freedom. 

Indeed, Maud was actually seated upon her withers. _ 

As much as possible Dick had striven to counteract this 
by leaning as far back in the saddle as he could. 

To a certain extent he had succeeded in his object, hut 
only partially. 

Unwilling to distress the gallant animal, and satisfied 
by the start he already had of his pursuers, he reined her 
in. . 

He w as the mere iuelincd to do this, because he saw just 
a little way on before him a'ratber steop hill which they 
would have to climb. 

A loud shout, like one of exultation, coming from the 
rear, told Dick that his pursuers had noticed tho abate- 
ment of his speed. 

He cared not for it. 

Mr. Wriggles was almost frantic. 
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Such a chance of capturing the highwayman he felt sura 
ho should never have again. 

In spite of the pain he suffered — for his leg was almost 
broken by the kick Black Bess dealt it — he insisted upon 
being placed in the saddle. 

Then he started in pursuit. 

lie urged ou his men, and commanded them to urge on 
their steeds. 

They did so. 

They were animated, too, when they perceived, as they 
thought, that the highwayman’s mare was flagging. 

Every inch of ground they gained — thus lessening the 
distance between them— they felt fresh stimulus. 

From time to time Dick looked hack, to see what kind 
of progress they were making. 

He saw they were rapidly approaching. 

But he cared little for that. 

lie knew ho could soon recover lost ground. 

Slowly, then, he allowed Black Bess to make her way 
up the bill. 

The officers did not draw in a bit. 

But in spite of all their efforts they could not make 
their horses go up-hill at the same speed as they had gone 
over level ground. 

When Turpin reached the top of the hill, they were 
rather more than half-way up. 

lie stood for a moment on the summit, and looked down 
upon them. 

He did this with a double motive. 

It was to keep an eye upon their motions, and at the 
came time to allow Black Bess a momeut to recover her 
wind. 

Soon the gallaut creature champed her hit, and showed 
herself impatient to be off. 

It was time. 

The officers had got much nearer, and Dick could hear 
themshoutiug something, but what the words were he could 
not make out. 

Nor did he care much, for if he had heard them the 
chances are a thousand to one whether he would have paid 
any attention. 

Suddenly, however, a shot was fired. 

It did no damage, being merely a trial shot to ascertain 
whether they were within range. 

But Turpin considered it was now high time to start. 

AVheeliug rouud, he again set his mare in motiou. 

There was a gradual descent from the top of this hill to 
the bottom, aud down this they went like the wind. 

Nor did the officers lag beliiud. 

But what is that in the distance which gleams in the 
moonlight with a ghastly wL-teuess ? 

A second glauco was enough to show Dick. 

It was a toll-gate. 

The road was wide, and the toll-lionse was built in the 
middle of it, with a gate on each side. 

The whole seemed to have been freshly painted while. 

It was this which made it so conspicuous, aud caused 
Dick to see it so soon. 

He drew in slightly. 

A shout came from the rear. 

It was one of triumph. 

His capture was now considered certain. I 

It was not without some apprehension that Dick saw I 
this obstruction in his path. 

The gate was a high one. 

The chance that it would be opened to allow him to pass 
through was a faiut one. 

Had he alone been upon the back of Black Bess he 
would have laughed at snch an obstacle. 

But now, with a double load, and after having made so 
much exertion, he felt somewhat apprehensive of the 
result. 

Aud now the toll-man, aroused probably by the 
trampling and shouting, opened one of the windows in 
the toll-hou3e and projected his head. 

As soon as he saw this, Dick gave up all hopes of having 
the gate opened. 

Black Bess must either leap it, or he mast be captured. 

The former seemed impossible. 

The gate, upon » nearer approach, seemed to he of an 
unusual height, aud the top bar was garnished by a row 
41 sharp iron spikes. 

Shutting his teeth close, Dick kept on. 

The officers shouted with gratification. 


It was evident that, great as might be their opinion nt 
the powers of Black Bess, they looked upon the feat of 
her leaping a toll-bar after such a long, fatigning gallop 
as an impossibility. 

“ Hurrah ! ” shouted Mr. Wriggles, though the pain in 
his leg was almost more than he could endure. “ Hurran, 
my men ! Forward — forward ! We have him at last ! ” 

CHAPTER CCCLX. ) 

BLACK BESS CLEARS THE TOLL-GATE, TO THE CONSTER- 
NATION OP MR. WRIGGLES AND HIS OFFICERS. 
“Hoorat !” cried the toll-keeper, in a high, screaming, 
excited voice. “ Hooray! This will do it ! ” 

From an advantageous post — one of the upper windows 
in the wooden house — he was able to command a good 
view of all parties. 

He knew in a moment what it meant. 

It was not tbe first time he had witnessed a chase after 
a highwayman. 

Thus, though Mr. Wriggles and his men shouted! out at 
the top of their voices, he could not tell what they said — 
he knew a highwayman was on the road. 

He, too, considered he was as good as captured, and it 
was under this impression that he gave vent to the tri- 
umphal ejaculations recorded above. 

What he meant by the latter portion of his speech, when 
he intimated that something would do it, could very soon 
be seen. 

lie produced an enormous brass bell-mouthed blunder- 
buss — a species of firearm now obsolete, but at that time 
one upon which great reliance was plased. 

The butt of this he placed to his shoulder, and the 
muzzle he poiuted in the direction in which Turpin was 
coming. 

“ Pull up ! ” he screamed. “ Pull up, or I’ll fire aud 
blow you to bits 1” 

Dick Turpin heard these words, aud so did the 
officers. 

Both looked towards the toll-house, and both, by the 
aid of tbe bright beams of the moon, saw the toll-man at 
the window with the blunderbuss in his hand. 

The officers raised a shout of exultation when they saw 
this unexpected ally. 

Dick’s situation was now truly desperate. 

He could hear the thundering hoofs of his pursuers. 

Black Bess must leap tbe gate. 

Steadily he led her to it. 

He uncoiled the lash of the whip from round his hand, 
and grasped it firmly by.the baudle. 

Then he smacked it twice. 

The unexpected sounds made a marvellous impression 
upon his steed. 

With three bounds she reached the gate. 

Then, snortiug loudly, she gave another bound, just a? 
Turpin for the third time smacked his whip. 

Up iuto the air rose the gallant creature, clearing the 
obstruction bravely. 

She left full a foot to spare. 

A cry of astonishmeut came from the lips of the toll- 
man when he witnessed this, as he. believed, impossible 
feat. 

So surprised was he, that he forgot he held a blunder- 
buss iu his hand, aud, though his finger was ou the trigger, 
he did uot. fire. 

Black Bess reached the ground with a scarcely percep- 
tible jar, an 1 then bounded forwards at full 3peed. 

Ejaculations of rage burst from tbe lip3 of the police- 
officers when they saw their prey again escape them, at 
the very moment when they believed they had him safely 
in their clutches. . , 

A moment before, tbe advantage was all on their side, 
and now just tbe contrary was the case. 

It was quite clear that not one of their horses was equal 
to the task of leaping the gate, and they wisely forebore 
to make even the attempt. 

With n chorus of imprecations they drew up. 

“Gate — gate!” they veiled. “Open the gate! Be 
quick ! Open the gate ! * 

The toll-man had scarcely yet recovered from his sur- 
prise, nnd, in the coufusiou of the moment, he fired oil the 
blunderbuss. 

Luckily for the officers, it was not pointed toward* 
I utcm. or the oonaeauencee would have beta serious. 
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Aa it was, tliere was a tremendous explosion, which 
goemed to shake the frail building to its foundations. 

“ Come down, you d — d fool,” roared Mr. Wriggles, 
foaming with rage and impatience, for he knew what vast 
importance every moment was to him. “ Why the devil 
couldn’t you fire before, and do some good ? ” 

“Who are you calling ad — dfoolf” roared the toll- 
keeper, wrathfully. “ Open the gate yourself, and De d— d 
to you ! ” 

He slammed the window shut as he spoke. 

Mr. Wriggles was convulsed with rage. 

His countenance was contorted into all manner of shapes, 
and his mouth opened and shut like that of some huge 
fish gasping for air. 

He was past swearing. 

ne took off bis hat, and flung it with frantic vehemence 
upon the grouud. 

Then he caught hold of his hair, and tore it out by 
handfuls, each one of which he flnug with the utmost fury 
into the road. 

One of the officer?, however, who happened to have his 
souses about him rather more than the rest, dismounted 
his steed, and, going to the gate, made an examination of 
its fastenings. 

He found it was secured by a chain and padlock. 

These obstructions he did not despair of overcoming. 
Drawing a holster pistol from his pocket, he held the 
mnzzle within an inch of the padlock aud fired. 

The effect of this was to shatter it completely. 

“ The gate is open ! ” cried this very clever officer, as 
ho swung it back upon its hinges. 

Without stopping to thank him, the whole of tbo troop 
dashed through, leaving him to mount his horse and 
follow in the best way he could. 

Muttering curses at this treatment, for now his chance 
of obtaining the reward was considerably lessened, he 
turned round, hut at that moment he found himself in the 
grasp of some oue. 

Turning round furiously, and inwardly rejoicing at 
having an object upon which he could vent his resentment, , 
he found that his adversary was the toll-man. 

“ Hullo, my spark 1 ’’ said the latter ; “ that’s how you 
does it, is it ? Blest if that isu’t a fine look-out 1 Do you 
thiuk I am going to he bilked of the toll like that ? And 
to break the lock, too! I’ll lock yon up till you make the 
damage good.’’ 

“ Don’t be a fool,” said the officer, whose anger cooled 
as soon as he saw the toll-keeper was a stronger and bigger 
man than himself. “ Don’t you see that we are officers of 
police in pursuit of a highwayman ? We were bound to 
get through the gate, or lose the reward. Why the devil 
didn’t yon fire that blunderbuss of yours a little sooner 
than you did ? and then you would have come into your 
share.” 

“ I was flabbergasted,” said the toll-keeper ; “ I was 
flabbergasted ; that’s what I was ! ” 

“ Well, let me go ; I shall never catch him if you 
don’t.” 

“ But who’e to pay the toll P” 

“Mr. Wriggles.” 

*' Who’s he ?” 

“ One of the head runners at Bow-street.'* 

Upon receipt of this intelligence, the irate toil-man 
released the police-officer, who made immediate use of his 
freedom to mount his horse. 

But while this little altercation was taking place, his 
comrades had got almost out of sight. 

As for Tnrpin, he was nowhere to be seen. 

Leaving this unfortunate officer to follow his companions 
in the best way he is able, and to catch them if he can, 
we will take a glance at the proceedings of our hero. 

After Black Bess had jumped the gate, he felt a sensa- 
tion of almost perfect security. 

He knew that none of their horses would be ablo to do 
what his had just done. 

And he knew that there must of necessity he some delay 
while the gate was opened. 

Daring that space of time he should be ablo to do 
wonders. 

The unwonted sound of a smacking whip still rung in 
the ears of Black Bess, and she sped aloug the road at a 
kmd of frightened gallop. 

Dick let her have her head freely, and go at bar own 


A little exertion now would enable her to rest all tho 
sooner. 

Owing to the expedient of blowing the lock to pieces, 
which the officer had devised and adopted, the gate waa 
got open much sooner than he expected. 

The consequence of this was that the officers wero in 
full pursuit of him before he had got quite such a good 
start as he intended to have. | 

Still the distance whioh intervened between them was 
considerable, for when the officers dashed through the 
gate in the tumultuous manner we have described, they 
could barely distinguish Turpin in the distance, though 
the road spread level and straight before them. 

The horses had breathed a little during the altercation 
at the toll-gate, and they now set forward with renewed 
vigour. 

The lash and spur were, however, liberally bestowed. 

It soon became dear that Dick was gaining upon them. 
They were afraid at first to atlir.it this, but the 
fact soon became so palpable that it was impossible it 
could he concealed. 

Stiil they did not despair of achieving their ^im ulti- 
mately, if they could only keep him in sight. 

But this Dick determined should not bo. 

While he had such an advantage it was manifestly his 
best policy to improve upon it, and distance his foes com- 
pletely. 

In pursuance of this determination, then, he continued 
to urge Black Bess to make good speed. 

Certainly that night she had achieved wonders, but she 
showed no signs of exhaustion. 

Away, away they went — the hedgerows and trees seem- 
ing to flit by them with lightning speed. 

Maud Gouldman recovered from her swoon — indeed she 
had never been utteily unconscious of what was taking 
place around her. 

Still she was too much alarmed cither to move or speak. 
And as for Dick, his whole thoughts were absorbed by 
the danger of his situation. 

He had taken an opportunity once or twice to speak to 
his fair burden, but as he failed iu each case to extract any 
rep’y, lie concluded that she was still unconscious. 

Suddenly, however. Black Bess stumbled and almost 
fell. 

She regained her feet, however, with a tremendous 
effort. 

But she galloped no longer. 

She limped a'oug, dead lame. 

Full of despair aud grief at this circumstance, and 
making no doubt now that he should be overpowered by 
his foes, Turpin forced her to come to a halt. 

How terrible waa bis position uow 1 
lie dropped his whip, and wiped away the large heads 
of perspiration which had started forth upon his forehead. 

“ What is the matter ? Why have you paused ? ” asked 
Maud faiutly. 

Dick dreaded to answer her. 

“ Wait,” he said. “ Sit still. I must dismount a 
moment." 

“ No, no.” 

“ All will be well.” 

Me, too. I must dismount if you do.” 

She clung to him as she spoke. 

“ Come, then,” said Dick, who not only felt nnable to 
refuse her request, but also kuew there was no time to be 
lost in argument. 

lie assisted her to the grouud as bespoke, aud then dis- 
mounted himself with a heating heart. 

What could he the cause of his mare’s lameness f 
What was the result of it ? 

Those were questions that would intrude themselves 
upon his mind, and to which he could frame no reply. 

Stooping down, he proceeded to make an examination 
of her hoof. 

What words could express his relief when he found she 
had picked up a large flat pebble. 

It fitted completely in the cavity of the hoof, and, by 
pressing upon tbo flog, was the immediate cause of the 
lameuess. 

No doubt the effect would cease when the cause wag 
removed. 

He hoped so, however. 

Quick as thought he drew out big knife, and by meuui 
of that removed tbo stoue. 
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So far as ho could 8oe the foot was unhurt. 

Hut, as he stooped down, his ears caught the dull beat 
of his pursuers’ hoofs upon tho hard roadway. 

lie took advantage of the occasiou to move *ho saddle 
further back. 

Then, hastily mount big, he hold out his arras, and his 
companion gave a spring and was placed in her former 
seat. 

She was, however, more comfortable than before, and 
her weight was not so likely to interfere with Blaok Bess’s 
movements. 

Now came the anxious moment. 

Was the mare larao or not. 

Dick was almost afraid to matte the 

He set her in motion, but with a heating heart and a 
mind full of apprehension. 

To his unspeakable relief and joy, however, he found 
that she stepped freely, and that she had sustained no 
hurt. 

Thankful for this narrow escape, he allowed the reins to 
fall upon her neck. 

She responded to tho signal by darting forward at 
something like her old swift gallop. 

Hut, looking back, Dick eould just discern in the dis- 
tance tho figures of his pursuers. 

Whether they saw him he was too far to judge. 

It might be so. 

His heart was now eomparatively light, for he did not 
doubt that he should soon recover the ground he had 
lost. 

But now he had a fresh cause for solicitude. 

The moon, which had given so much light, wa» now 
almost level with the horizon. 

In a few minutes she would set. 

By this Dick knew that dawn could not be far distant. 

Indeed, as he turned back and looked towards the east, 
he could distinguish a faint leaden tinge creeping over 
that portion of the heavens, and which seemed to increase 
with terrible rapidity. 

He felt anxious respecting his companions. 

Ho knew they would expect him with the dawn, accord- 
ing to their agreement, and yet hero it wa3 at hand, and 
he nearly a day’s journey from his destination. 

Ho was increasing his distance from it, too, every 
moment. 

CHAPTER CCCLXI. 

DICK TUItPtN PUTS UP AT THE “BULL AND GATE” INN, 
AND MEETS WITH A SLIGHT SURPRISE. 

The moon sunk, and as soon a3 she disappeared below 
the horizon the dawn fairly came. 

Over tree and bush stole tho pale gray light, revealing 
all things through a kind of misty obscurity. 

Again did Dick look behind him. 

No trace of his pursuers could he sec. 

Nor did the least sound indicate their coming. 

He had fairly distanced them, and he determined to quit 
the high road and make his way in a diagonal direel ion 
across the couutry, his iuteutiou being to reach Enfield 
Chase as soon as possible. 

He would have turned towards it sooner only hi did 
not want to lead his pursuers at all in that direction, and 
he resolved that should they by any means get upon his 
track, to immediately change his course, and not repair 
there until he was certain ho could so in secresy and 
safety. 

As he expected, he had not far to go beforo ho found 
one of those narrow lanes so common ra England. 

Down this he instantly turned, still hearing notlnng of 
his foes, and leaving no trace by which they could follow 
him. 

A lane better adapted for his purposes could not hare 
oeeu found. 

It was serpentine to a degree, and on each side of it the 
kedgerows grew to a fabulous height. 

These were, too, planted upon the top of high hanks, 
so that as he sat in the saddle Dick could not see into the 
meadows. 

This was a circumstance favourable in the extreme, 
for had the top of Lis hat been visible above the top of 
the hedge it might have been seen, but now all fear of 
such a thiug as that was effectually precluded. 


After a short time Dick slackened speed a little, but 
not much. 

He was too near hia enemies to feel comfortable. ' 

The lane was of considerable length, and upon reaching 
its extremity Dick found that it debouched npou another 
high road similar to the one he had left. 

The lane was continued on the opposite side, but 
deeming it new high time to change his direction, Dick 
turned to his right along this high road. 

He imagined this must be the road back to London, 
and coming presently upon a milestone, I. a was confirmed 
in that idea. 

This was a place quite unsuited to him, especially by 
daylight, so he took tho next turning, still being careful 
to proceed towards his destination. 

In this manner ho travelled for full three hoars, nntil, 
indeed, the day had really and truly began, it being 
about eight o’clock. 

lie was now in quite a different part of the country. 

He had neither heard nor seen anything of his foes 
since ho turned down the first lane. 

He could not coneoivo any means by which they could 
get upon his track again. 

Under these circumstances of security, he made np his 
mind to halt at the first inn he caino to, the exterior of 
whieh took his fancy. 

He found, besides, that it would bo Impolitic to continue 
to travel to his destination by daylight j for, though it is 
true he met with few persons, yet they looked at him and 
his burden with great cariosity, which, in somo case, 
might have a dangerous result. 

These thoughts were occupying his mind when he espied 
before him a place which he imagined would precisely 
answer his expectations. 

It was a large, old-fashioned roadside hotel, standing 
back a long way from the road, with a tall sign-post near 
the footpath, and adjoining it a horse-trough. 

Then, as for the house itself, it looked to be tho very 
pink of cleanliness and order. 

Dick had a great fancy for clean people. 

He always fancied when he saw a house with clean win- 
dows and clean curtains — and, in fino, that an aspeet of 
cleaulincss overspread the whole building — that tho iuhabi- 
tants of such a houso were kind-hearted and fit to be 
trusted. 

Whether Dick was right or not we cannot say, but we 
do know that ho had had a great deal of experience, and 
that ought to go for something. 

Pleased, then, with the appearance of this roadside inn, 
the sign of which he saw was the “ Bull and Gate,” he 
rode up to the front door. 

He dismounted before anyone appeared, and assisted 
Mand to dismount too, who neTer questioned him as to 
what he was about to do. 

When he had done this, a stout, florid, middle-aged 
man, with a long pipe in his mouth, came to the door. 

He looked at our travellers a moment, and Diok said— 

“ Have you any ostler on the premises ? I suppose you 
have, as you sdvertiso good accommodation for man aud 
beast.” 

Dick pointed to the sign as he spoke. 

“ Arn’t you seen Obi P ” 

“ What Tbree-fiugercd Jack ? ” 

“No, no! I mean our ostler. His name’s Obadiah, 
only we call him Obi for shortness, you see.” 

“No, I havn’t seen him.” 

“ Oh ! that boy, that boy ! He’ll drive me mad, I know 
he will. Now, sir, I am not afraid to say that he’s fast 
asleep in the hay-loft this very minuit. But, never mind, 
eir, I’ll take your horse.” 

“ And I will go with you,” aaid Dick. 

“ I’ll take care on him, sir.” 

“ I don’t doubt that, but I’ll go with yon aE tne same.” 

Then, turning to Mand, he added, in a whisper — 

“ We shall stop here a little while. Black Boas must 
rest. Go into the house. Yon will meet with every 
attention from the landlady, who doubtless will come for- 
ward to receive you. I shall not be a moment before I 
rejoin you. I am only going to see where my horso is 
placed.” 

Maud Gouldman inclined her head in token of assent, 
and entered the inn as she had been requested. 

“ Lead on,” said Turpin, addressing the landlord, who 
looked all the surprise he felt at the appearance of his 
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visitors. “Lead on to the stables, and I will follow 
yon.” 

He took hold of Black Bess by the bridle as he spoke, 
and the landlord at once started off in the direction of the 
stables. 

Dick kept dose at his heels. 

“ You wouldn't believe,” said the landlord, “ what 
trouble I have with that Obi. He’s the aggravaiine st lad 
that ever lived. I can’t keep him awake. He Bleeps all 
night and all day too, and there’s no such thing as rousing 
him. I’ll warrant we find him fast asleep ic the hay- 
loft.” 

“ Why do you keep him, then, if hid services £5® .■>? no 
little value ? ” 

“ Ah ! there it is.' 

« Where ? ” 

“ Why, it isn’t me at all, you Bee, bat my wifi* 

“ Oh ! indeed.” 

“ You see, she has taken a kind of fancy to Obi, go its 
no good my complaining, or anyone else saying a word 
against the lad. She shuts her ears to it all.” 

“ And what is the reason of her partiality ? ” 

“ Eh ? ” 

“ I say, why is Obi a favourite ? ” 

“ Ah ! there you puzzle me completely. You see, 
women is such rum creturs. There’s no accounting for 
them or their tastes.” 

“ Very true.” 

“ But here is the stable, sir. Just lead your horse in, 
for the place happens to be empty just at present; and 
then you come up into the loft, aud there we shall find 
Obi, I will wager my life.” 

Dick led Black Bess over the threshold of the stable, 
and she walked into one of the stalls, and put her head in 
the manger in the most natural manuer possible. 

Almost before the landlord knew what he was about, 
Dick had divested his mare of the whole of her trappings, 
and put a halter over her head. 

The saddle and bridle he hung on the end of the stall, 
in such a manner as to be readily taken hold of. 

He requested the landlord to allow them to remain 
there, for he had officiously stopped forward, and was 
about to carry them off to the harness-room. 

They now set off to find the ostler. 

The landlord pointed to a ladder fixed perpendicularly 
against ihe wall, which led up into the loft, and com- 
menced ascended it. 

Dick followed him closely. 

The loft overhead was profoundly dark, and Dick did 
not venture to stir from the top of the ladder until the 
landlord had removed the shutter which covered the cir- 
cular aperture. 

The place was then, comparatively speaking, well illu- 
minated. 

There was a plentiful supply of hay and straw in the 
loft, and, on going to one corner, there they found the 
ostler, snoring away as if for a wager. 

Dick looked with some curiosity at this somnolent in- 
dividual. 

Imagine a lad about eighteen years of age, short, and 
so enormously fat as to m ako it a debatable matter whether 
he was not broader than he was long. 

ilia clothes fitted him almost as tightly as his skin, and 
how he managed to get in and out of them 6cemed a 
mystery. 

The seams, indeed, had burst in many places, leaving 
the stitches gapingly visible. 

Such was the ostler of the “ Bull and Gate," and the 
particular favourite of the landlady. 

Dick Turpin regarded him for a minute or two in 
silence, and then the landlord said — 

“ What do you think of that, sir ? ” 

“ I am not at all surprised at his sleeping so much.” 

“ No ? ” 

“Not a hit.” 

“ How is that? ” 

“ Why, tho follow Is so enormously fat that I don't 
suppose he could keep awake if his life depended upon 
it.” 

“ I don’t suppose he would.” 

“ And you have tried to cure him ?” 

“ Oil ! yes.” 

“ But failed ? ” 

“ As you see. I gave the job up in despair." 


“ Now I’ll tell you how to cure him.” 

“ How ? Tell me, aud I will thank you for ever.” 

“ Oh ! the means are very simple. I wonder the same 
thought has not strnok you.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ Starve him ! ” 

“ Starve him ? ” 

“ Yes, Don’t let him have anything to eat for a week, 
and you will soon find a difference in him.” 

“Not give him anything to eat ? ” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“ Why, my wife would break her heart." 

“ Eh?” 

“ I Bay my wife would break her heart." 

“ What for ? ” 

“ If he had nothing to eat. Why, she is always fretting 
abont him, and feeding Mm when he happens to be awake. 
She says she is sure the poo; l »i-j <*- . have half enough 
to eat.” 

“Ha! ha!” 

“ You laugh.” 

“ I do, my friend. I can’t help it. You may depend 
you will have to put up with your sleepy ostler, or else 
get rid of him altogether.” 

“ Oh ! that's quite out of the question.” 

“ Is it ? ” 

“ Yes ; my wife would never, submit to that, I feel con- 
fident.” 

“ Ah ! well, it can’t he helped then. Wake him up.” 

“ I will, sir. But he do sleep uncommonly sound.” 

“ He appears to do so.” 

The landlord was doubtless experienced in waking Obi, 
for be stooped down and caught hold of his oar with so 
much violence that Dick thought ho would surely have 
pulled it off. 

It had tho desired effect of arousing him. 

ne rubbed his eyes, and looked about him with a stupid, 
silly expression. 

But when Dick saw he had fairly got his eyes open, he 
took half-a-crown from his pocket, and said — 

“ Look here, Obi. Here’s lialf-a-crown waiting to go 
into your pocket, if you will just rub a horso down with a 
wisp of straw.” 

These words had an astonishing effect. 

The ostler sprang up, and sleep seemed to fly from his 
eyelids at once. 

“ Come on,” said Dick. “ I’ll show you tho horse.” 

Obi manifested every desire to follow him, so Dick 
descended the ladder. 

In another moment all three stood in the stable. 

Obi set about his work with right good will, and in a 
manner that showed he was well aware of what he was 
about. 

But half-a-crown was a stimulant he rarely met with. 

■ Dick stood by according to custom, and saw his mare 
properly attended to, for he knew by experience that ostlers 
were not to be trusted. 

This done, he fed her himself, and then put the pro- 
mised guerdon into Obi’s band. 

His dull eyes sparkled when be felt tbe contact of the 
precious metal, and he consigned the coin to his pocket 
with an air of the greatest satisfaction. 

Dick could not holp being much amused by this ludi- 
crous incident of the fat ostler, and as he walked towards 
the house he felt no small degree of curiosity to see the 
landlady who had mado choice of such an extraordinary 
pet. 

It might he that Diek surmised the occasion of her par- 
tiality, hut if he did he made no remark to the landlord 
concerning it. 

Upon entering the inn, the first parson he saw waa the 
landlady. 

He was a little surprised at her appearance. 

She was exactly tbe reverse of the ostler. 

She was very tall, and very, very thin. Indeed, 
she would have done well to personate the character 
of a living skole'ou. 

There seemed to be scarcely an ounce of flesh on 
her bones. 

She had, too, rather a vinegar-looking expression of 
countenance, and she looked at Dick closely and sus- 
piciously. 

He, however, looked at her with a smile upon his 
countenance. 
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Ho wag thinking of the fat, sleepy ostler, and contrast- 
ing the two with each other. 

He inquired after Maud, and wa3 told that she was in a 
private room, awaiting his arrival. 

The door was pointed out to Dick, who made his way 
with rather a slow step towards it. 

CHAPTER CCCLXII. 

DICK. TURPIN AND MAUD GOULDMAN AT LENGTH COME 
TO AN UNDERSTANDING WITH EACH OTHER. 

For the first time since his interview with Maud in the 
stable, Dick Turpin began to have a little reflection. 

So many incidents had takeu place of the most startling 
character, and they had succeeded each other with so 
nnoh rapidity, that he had really neither opportunity nor 
leisuie for cool thought. 

Now, however, his recollections almost overpowered 
him. 

It was in consequence of this, then, that he walked so 
slowly towards the door of the room in which Maud was 
awaiting him. 

Whevt he reached its threshold, he hesitated and 
falterod. 

“I have acted like a villain,” he muttered; “like a 
base villain 1 I see it now while I am in my cool blood, 
but I did not then. My brain was in a whirl. I love 
her ! I feel that I love her, and, unfortunately for her, 
she seems to love me too ! But I ought not to have taken 
advantage of her passion in the way I have done. I ought 
to have resisted all her entreaties. It is too late now, 
however. No, not too late. It is not too late yet to 
make reparation for the fault I have committed. I will 
do so though I break my heart ! I will do so ! 1 am 

resolved ! ” 

Having come to this determination, Dick Turpin, still 
repeating the words, “ I am resolved,” entered the apart- 
ment. 

He found Maud seated near the fire in a pensive 
attitude. 

_ But upon seeing him enter, she rose and came towards 
him with a smile. 

With the quickness of a woman's apprehension, she 
•aw, however, that some change had takeu plaee. 

She drew back suddenly, and then looked at him with a 
wondering expression. 

Dick had composed his face into a stern regard. 

He felt that he had a difficult part to go through, and 
cue that would require all his fortitude and self-commaud 
to sustain. 

He tried to speak. 

But his voice failed him. 

“What has happened?” asked Maud, at length. 
E Something terrible has taken place. Tell me what it is. 
Let mo know the worst at once. I can bear anything 
better than suspense.” 

“ I will tell you,” said Dick, huskily. " Sit down a 
moment.” 

He placed a chair as he epoke. 

“ And you sit dowu too.” 

“ No, I will stand.” 

Maud turned pale, and looked up into his Cice. 

This total change of manner alarmed her. She had 
never seen Turpin under such an aspect before. 

She was at a loss to think what it could portend. 

The prominent idea in her mind was that he had found 
himself menaced by some fresh and terrible danger. 

Anxiously and suspensely, therefore, she looked up into 
lus countenance, eager to catch the first words that should 
fall from his lips. 

“ Lady,” said our hero, “you see before you one who 
has, for the first time in his life, acted a villain’s part.” 

“ now ? I do not understand you.” 

“I will explain, and endeavour to make my moaning 
clear. To begin, I love you! I am not ashamed to make 
the confession. I love you! How much it would bo hard 
for mo to say. Our meeting was a strange one, aud the 
events which afterwards occurred were much stranger 
still. The teudency of all was the same. It was to bring 
me into closer connection with vou ; and the result of this 
was the love of which I speak,' and which I found totally 
beyond the power of my control ” 

“ But I ” began Maud Gouldman. 

e< Pardon rae,” said Dick, interrupting her. “ Hear me 


at. I beg that you will do me the favour to listen to all 
that I have to say. You know what I am. I am a highway* 
mau, a violator of the publie peace, a law-breaker, ^fugi- 
tive from justice, a criminal so far as committing robberies 
is concerned. For me to raise my eyes towards yon was 
wrong — wrong in the extreme. But I did so. Por me, 
however, to love something, all beauty, all goodness, all 
purity of heart, was nothing surprising Who could 
remain insensible to such attractions ? Presently, how- 
ever, as time passed on, though I religiously forbore to 
allow the faintest trace of my passion to be visible, several 
little things occurred which generated a suspicion in ray 
| bi east that you have conceived a similar passion to myself. 
At first I refused to give credit to the evidence before me, 
but soon I had pioof. I regretted this, but still 1 thought 
1 the fooling was nothing more thau gratitude inspired by 
I those services which it was my good fortune to bo iu a 
position to render yoh.” 

“One word,” said Maud. “Let me speak one word.’ 

“ Nay, listen. I have but little more to say. Although 
my own love for you was so great, I made up my miud 
never to avow it. It would have been folly and presump- 
tion for mo to have done so. I determined, then, to 60 e 
you once more — to to bid you a farewell which I intended 
to be an eternal oue, and, having parted from you, to have 
adopted such precautions as would have prevented the 
possibility of a futuro meeting. 

“ There is a gulf between us, so wide and so deop that 
to cross it would be impossible. I came — I saw you. I 
looked, as I thought, for the last time upon your counte. 
nauce. But I was weak. I ought to have resisted the 
temptation of bidding you adieu alone. However, I did 
not. And here let me frame the only possible excuse 1 can 
for the base blackness of my conduct. In our conversa- 
tion we were surprised by the sudden appearance of the 
police-officers. From that moment all was confusion, and 
that confusion has continued uutit this moment, and uow 
you are here with me.” 

“ I am here,” said Maud, quietly, “ and of my own free 
will. You have suspected my love. It overmasters every 
other feeling. I know what you are. Yon have never dis- 
guised yourself, and 1 am willing to dare all and share all 
with you.” 

When he heard these words, Dick’s first impulse was to 
spring forward and clasp the lovely girl to his heart. 

But a second thought enabled him to restraia the im- 
pulse. 

His countenance assumed a more mournful expression. 

“ Alas ! alas 1 ” he said. 

“ Why do you sav alas ? ” 

* Because I regret to hear what I have just, heard. Oh J 
lady, I pray you pauso. Pause and refleet. Pause, ere it 
be too late. We were never intended for each other. 
You know not what I am— -you know not the uatureof my 
life.” 

“ I care not,” said Maud. “ I love you. Ferveutly, 
indeed, do I wish that you were anything but what yon 
are. That, however, is useless. The past cauuot be re- 
called.” 

“ It can be forgotten.” 

“ By some.” 

“ Let it be by you ; forget that you ever saw me.” 

" No, no. That would be impossible. I have seen yoS 
under many aspects. In the hour of danger I havn seen 1 
you cool, collected, and daring. I have witnessed jjoiwf 
courage, your devotion, your siaglemindedncss— in fact, uii 
those qualities which call forth admiration. What am I ? 
An orphan — a dependant on the bounty of another.” 

“ Do not depreciate yourself,” said Dick. “ I know too 
well the whole circumstances of your life. You areas far 
above mo in station as you are in virtue aud imioceif^t. 
Lady, I pray you, forget this mad infatuation. Forget, ivy 
I before asked you, that Dick Turpin ever had esiateue*.” 

“ Never 1 never ! ” 

“ Oh ! you wound ine to tits heart.” 

“ Will you listen to me ? ” 

“ I am bound to do so.” 

“ But I mean, will you pay attention to what I say, auj 
believe that I am in earnest aud sincere in all I say ? ’’ 

“ I cannot refuse you.” 

“ Well, then, let me tell yon that 1 have well weighed 
tbo consequences of the step I have tanen. I kuew you 
loved me — I was quite sure of it : a thousand things have 
occurred to place it beyond all doubt. For my owu part 
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I loved yon. At first I fought against the feeling, and 
•troye to subdue it. In vain. The more I tried the 
stronger did my love become. I then relinquished the 
struggle ; I relied upon your love. 1 had the vanity to 
feel: that 1 could do so with security. 1 devised our 

vting. You saw it. Then came the hour of danger. 

hat! felt 1 cannot describe. I had hat one idea, and 
that was that I must be with you. Need I say more ? 

I am here.” 

Dick Turpin listened to these wards with mingled 
emotions. 

He saw before him a girl — young, inexperienced, and 
enthusiastic, lie saiv tier carried away by the violence of 
b romantic passion. What should he do r 

The position was a trying one. 

Had' he been heart-whole, tha case would have been 
simple. _ 

Now it was complicated by the love he felt for her. 

It required something more than human strength to he 
prool against the temptation. 

Who could renounce the proffered love of one who was 
adored with all the ardour of a first affection ? 

To the justice of our hero be it said, he made the 
atlein pt. 

It is probable that, under no other circumstances than 
those which actually occurred, would Maud Gouldman 
have left Wiuberry Hall under his protection. 

Now, however, he felt that fatal step had been taken— 
that her reputation would ho sullied — that for her to 
return would he impossible. 

Torn and distracted by contending feelings, he endea- 
voured to address her. 

“ Yon tell me you have duly considered the step you 
have taken : let me hope for your own dear sake that you 
have done so. Oh 1 Maud, dearest,” he exclaimed, 
taking her hand and passionately pressing it, “ 1 love you 
a thousand times more than life itself. I would not have 
you share the dangers and hardships of such a life as 
mine for worlds ; such a fate would be too horrible. 
Hitherto, you have seen but one scene in my life. 1 am 
a fugitive. 1 am allowed no rest — I am hunted from one 
place to. another by the minions of tho law. It is as 
much as ever I can boar ; but what would become of you ? 
Oli ! my heart bleeds when 1 ti.iuk of what I have doue 1 
It would have been better a thousand times that 1 had 
suffered the officers to slay me than have lied, taking you 
with me. Hut, alas 1 my love blinded mo, aud I have 
doue you an injury which I cannot repair.” 

“ I canuot allow you to accuse yourself of that. What- 
ever injury I may have sustained has been of my own 
bringing on, and 1 alone ought to be the sufferer. Listen 
to me. So far from regretting the step 1 have taken, I 
should do the same thiug agaiu.” 

“ 1 mpossihle ! ” 

“ I am speaking of myself. And now I have another 
word to say, for I hope we shall never need another such 
an interview of explauatious. Much as I loved you, I did 
not leave my home with the iuteution of becoming a high- 
wayman’s bride. No; I saw that you were qualified for 
hotter things, and trusted I had tho power to reclaim you. 
You have spoken of your mode of life — its perils and in- 
conveniences. But you spoke as though they must en- 
dure for ever. Why not quit this daugerous course? 
You are young, and there is time to repeat.” 

“ Alas ! ” 

" Again that word.” 

“ I regret that you could have set out with an idea so 
chimerical. You do not know that in England, if a man 
once transgresses tha laws, he is an outcast from society. 
He can never enter it again. It is so with me. Dick 
Turpin has for so long been a highwayman that the world 
would not allow him to bo anything else. You must 
dismiss that as a vision.” 

“ 1 cannot, and 1 will not,” said Maud, with energy. 
“ Tt is a thousand pities that one so gifted by nature aa you 
ire should so abuse those gifts. But wo will quit the 
theme. Farewell 1 ” 

She rose abruptly as she spoke. 

“ Farewell ! ” repeated Turpiu, in astonishment. 

" Yes, farewell. Mine is a wretched lot. I thought 
yon loved me — could have laid my life of it. Far your 
sake I have left home and all that I hold dear, and even 
you spurn me from you.” 

She burst into a passionate flood of tcais as she spoke. 


The sight of those tears at once drove away all Turpin’ n 
hesitation. 

He wavered in his strong purpose. 

Springing towards her, he clasped her by the hands, 
and in a voice broken by emotion said — 

“Oh! Maud, Maud. You know not how false are ths 
words you have just uttered. I do love you, and it is 
because I do love you that I am acting as I now am. 
Believe mo, a time will come when, looking back upon 
this scene, you will rejoice that — that ” 

“Never,” said Maud, through her toa-s. “I compre- 
hend, your conduct. I know its motives. I comprehended 
all from the first. I love you for it all the more. In your 
single-heartedness you would not hesitate to sacrifice all 
that yon hold dear. But could I be happy in knowing 
your despair ? No. Yon have acknowledged, have you 
not, that I have already com milted myself in the eyes of 
the world r” 

“ Is it not so ? ” 

“ I care not if it is. I rejoice that I have done so. I 
cannot return. That is impossible. Tell mo, theu, which 
you will do. You have the choice of two alternatives.” 

“ What are they r ” 

“ You must either leave me friendless, alone, and unpro- 
tected upou the wide world, or take me with you.” 

“ Fain would I he spared either.” 

“ I leuow the feeling which prompts you to make that 
remark. But I am here. To return is impossible. I 
would die rather. Wo love each, other. The fact cannot 
and ueed not be disguised. Why, then, should we make 
ourselves wretched when happiuess is within our reach ? 
I havo told you that l am ready and willing to share your 
lot, whatever it may be ; still it will be with a hope of 
bringing you to better things. Choose, then, between our 
mutual happiness or our mutual despair. The fate of 
both of us is in your hands 1 ” 

Turpiu was silent. 

lie saw too well the position of the young girl before 
him, and yet he dreaded to allow himself to be convinced 
by her reasoning. 

lie hesitated, and Maud observed. 

Gently she approached him, and, stealing her armi 
round his neck, laid her face against his breast. 

She conquered 1 

CHAPTER CCCLXIII. 

dick turpin’s three comrades have a remarkablb 

ADVENTURE IN ENFIELD OilASB, AND MAKE AN 1M- 

PORTANT DISCOVER V. 

Having traced thus far the proceedings of Dick Turpin 
aud his fair companion, we must request tho reader to 
direct his attention to Enfield Chase, where, during 
Turpin’s absence, events of the greatest interest have been 
taking place. 

It will be recollected that the last we saw of Dick’s 
three faithful comrades was iviieu they had bid him fare- 
well upon the outskirts of the forest. 

They stood for some time after his departure without 
moving or speaking. 

They listened to the sound of his progress through the 
wood. 

But gradually those sounds became inaudible, aud then, 
turning round, they took their way to the inmost recesses 
of the wood, to spend the time in the best manner they 
were able until their comrade should return. 

They felt a considerable amount of uneasiness respect- 
ing him, for they knew the enterprise was a dangerous 
one. 

Yet, such was the dread that they all had of inaction, 
and such was the despision they fjlt for danger, that they 
all coveted the undertaking. 

“ This is awful dull work,” said Claude Duval, as tney 
walkeu down a broad glade in the forest. “ Here we have 
told over all our exploits, and have got nothing left to talk 
about.” 

“ It is dull work,” said Sixteen-String Jack; “bnt x 
am in hopes it won’t continue long.” 

“ If I thought it would,” exclaimed Claudo Duval, I 
would he off this moment.” 

“ Fair and softly,” said Tom King. “ We are safe. 

“ A fig for safety.” 

“ That’s all very well ; but you were one of the first te 
be in favour of a rest ” 
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l! I Enow that.” 

** And now you are the first to got tired of it." 

" I can’t help that. Here we are cooped up in this 
wilderness of a place, with nothing to do and no chance of 
meeting with an adventure.” 

“ I’ll tell yon what you *t»all do, Claude.* 

“ What ? ” ' ■ 

" Tell n» theltory of your life. You have promised to 
do so many a time, and where would you find a better 
opportunity than the present ? ” 

" Capital. That will p iss the time away bettor than 
anything else. Como on, Claude. We will go back to 
our old quarters, and then, Claude, you must begin.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind.” ■ 

Como on, then.” 

Having made up their minds to do something, oar friends 
felt more at ease, and strode with a more rapid step- 
They had made np their minds, in order to diminish the 
chances of discovery, to get always as far as possible into 
the heart of the chase, and it was towards this spot that 
thev now made their way. 

The little dell, or dingle, so full of natural beauties, 
where they had first halted, was where they had fixed 
upon. 

They had not been tempted to stray far from that lovely 
spot. 

It was sheltered and retired. 

A rather long walk brought them to it. 

Hut at length they arrived. 

The moon was shining brightly, so they were able to 
find their path with the greatest ease. 

Seating themselves near the root of a gigantic tree, they 
all prepared to listen to the story of Claude’s early adven- 
tures, of which they were perfectly in ignorance. 

Claude seemed to gather his thoughts and recollections 
together for a moment, and then he said — 

“ If I am to begin with the beginning, I promise you I 
shall have rather a long story to tell.” 

“ So much the bettor. We shall have plenty of time to 
listen to you between now aud daybreak. 

“ So you will.” 

" Begin at the beginning, then.” 

"Very good. My parents, then < 

“ Go on. Why do you pause f ” 

H Did you hear nothing ? ” 

“No.” 

“ But I did.” 

“Nonsense. Go on with yonr story, and don’t keep us 
in suspense.” 

11 1 tell you I heard something.” 

" What was it like ? ” 

“ I can hardly tell yon. Liston a moment, wo may 
perhaps hear it again. I am certain I was not mis- 
taken.” 

All now listened attentively, for, situated as they were, 
it behoved them to pay attention to all sounds of an un- 
usual character. 

For some moments all was still. 

The trees rustled slighly as their topmost branches 
swayed to and fro in the night wind, hut that was all. 

■Claude himself began to fancy that his ears had deceived 
him, and was about to say as much, when all three were 
startled by a repetition of the sound he had before 
heard. 

It was a low, faint, moaning cry, as of some living 
creature in great pain. 

There was no mistaking the sound, nor the character of 
it, and our friends sprang to their feet. 

There seemed a chance of an adventure. 

Although they had heard the sound, they were unable 
to say with precision from which direction it proceeded. 

Before they ventured to move then, they listened for a 
repetition of it, in order to havo some guide for their foot- 
steps. 

They had not long to wait. 

The sound came again. 

But thin time with much greater distinctness than 
before. 

Having listened for the express purpose of ascertaining 
the direction from which the sound had come, and being 
in anticipation of hearing it, they were now all three in a 
position to say which course they ought to take. 

Without uttering a word further, Clande Duval sprang 
forward, and tha others immediately followed him. 


Regardless altogether of tho various obstacles in his 
way, Clande strode oa in a straight line for the point he 
wished to reach. 

But, having gone for some considerable distance with- 
out meeting with anything to reward their search, and 
without hearing another ery confirmatory of the previous 
ones, they paused and once more listened. ; 

As they did so, they naturally looked aronnd them. 

They then noticed, for the first time, that they were 
in a portion of the forest which they did not recognize as 
having seen before. 

It had a much wilder look than the port they had fre- 
quented. 

The trees were larger and grew closer to each other, so 
that their branches, intermingling above, made one huge 
canopy, through the interstices of which the moon’s rays 
streamed with a remarkably beautiful effect. 

The undergrowth, too, was rauob more luxuriant and of 
a more impenetrable character. 

At every step they took they experienced a constantly 
increasing difficulty in forcing their way. 

The scene itself was, however, grandly and sublimely 
beautiful. 

But, although they looked around them and noted tha 
different peculiarities of the landscape we have mentioned, 
they did not bestow much attention upon it. 

They were occupied with the mysterious sound which 
had interrupted the tale Claude was about to tell, and 
longing to hear it once more. 

They were not kept much longer in suspense. 

The sound came again. 

But this time, although they were quite certain in 
their own minds that they had drawn considerably nearc< 
to the spot from which it emanated, it was mueh more 
feeble than on the preceding occasions. 

It had, too, a more wailing and mournful character. 

Evidently, however, our friends had some distance 
further to go before they would be able to clear up the 
mystery. 

But they did not care much for that. 

Noting the direction from which it came, they struggled 
through the nuderwood with the best speed they wore 
able to make. 

At every step they took the scenery grew wilder and 
wilder, while the ground roso into deceptive mounds, or 
sank into treacherous hollows, thus making their route 
very difficult and perplexing. 

But, in the pursuit of any important object, all minor 
inconveniences are disregarded; and so the tbreo high- 
waymen did not heed those obstacles from which, under 
ordinary circumstances, they woBld have folt inclined to 
shrink. 

For some considerable time the ground had had an 
upward tendency, though the rise was so gradual that it 
was some time before they noticed it. 

Now tho ascent became abrupt. 

After proceeding thus for a little more than a hundred 
yards, they came to a sudden halt. 

It was Claude who stopped first, and he called out to 
his companions to follow his example. .JjH 

They did so at once, and without hesitation. 1 

To their unbounded astonishment, they found tnem- 
selves upon the brink of a tremendous precipice. 

Had they incautiously advanced a couple of steps fur- 
ther, they must have fallen hcadloug into the abyss and 
perished. 

It was a wonder and a mercy that Clande saw the dan- 
ger when he did, for the brink of the precipice was over- 
grown with shrubs and underwood, which would have 
almost allured anyone to destruction. 

Moreover, the sides of the precipice, in some places, 
formed a rootliold for trees. 

The danger of this spot at once ceased when its nature 
was known. 

Cautiously, then, our t^reo friends approaohed the 
verge of the precipice. 

By the aid ot the moon, shining as she was in a per- 
fectly nnolouded aky, they were able to see about them 
with great ease and distinctness. 

As nearly as they could estimate, the precipice was 
about a hundred feet in depth. 

But in their position it was difficult for them to form 
any accurate idea of distance. 

I Below them was a small open space, upon wbkli 
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nothing grew, owing probably to the rooky nature of the 

Beyond that the forest stretched as far ae the eye 
oould reach, and from their elevated position they com- 
manded a tolerably extensive prospect. 

Nothing was visible but tree-tops. 

The precipioe consisted of an almost perpendicular 
wall of rock. , 

Its colour was white, and it glistened strangely as the 
moon’s rays ponred upon it. 

But, on looking down at the ground]ieneatli, tlie wholo 
attention of our friends was immediately absorbed by 
perceiving the dim outline of a shadowy-looking figure. 

As they gazed their ears were assailed by the same 
strange ory. 

There was no doubt that it ascended from the ground 
below, and from whence could it prooeed save from the 
shadowy figure which they ccnld just faintly distin- 
guish ? , . . 

There wai. nothing else to be seen from which sncn a 
•tv oould oome. 


More intently, thon, they gazed down upon it, and 
strained their eyes in a vain endeavour to mako out what 

lt But'the distance was too great, and the light not suffi- 
cient, to enable them to do this. 

It might be a human form — indeed, it loosed more like 
one than aught else. 

But the cry which they had heard r 

Was that human f , 

Their curiosity was stimulated to the utmost dgiee 
by these questions, which naturally suggested themselves 
to their minds. ,, 

With one accord, they looked around them at tne 
nature of the place upon which they stood, to ascertain 
what means there was of reaching the ground below. 

It seemed clear they would have to make a consider- 
able detour in order to do this. . 

While they were thus engaged, they again heard the 
moaning sound, and this time they fancied they coul 
faintly distinguish a word. 

And that word was help. 
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iiut it might he fancy only j for they were by no menus 
aertain that the form beneath them was a human one. 

“ We must descend somehow or other,” said Tom 
King, “ Surely there must be a meanB of doing bo ; 
and if it is, aa I suspect, a fellow-creature lying at the 
base of these rooks, we ought to loee no time in render- 
ing such assistance as lies in our power.” 

“ Certainly — certainly !” cried his oomrades. 

“ Follow mo, then, and we will try if we cannot find 
some means of descending to the foot of this rook.” 

As Tom King spoke he led the way along the top 
of the precipice. 

Uis oompamouB followed closely in his footsteps. 

The rook seemed to extend as far as they could Bee 
both to the left and right of them, aud v ried but 
little in its average height. 

They had no resouroe but to follow along this, for it 
was quite impossible for them to lower themselves 
down the side of the abyss. 

Presently, however, they notioed that the depth to 
the ground below materially and rapidly diminished. 

This was caused not by the ground they were upon 
tending downwards, but by that below rising upwards, 

In a little while, no doubt, all beaame of one uniform, 
unbroken level. 

But they did not go far enough to ascertain this. 

As soon as the depth of the abvse bad decreased 
sufficiently for them to lower themselves with safety, 
they did so. 

Upon feeling their feet touob the ground, they 
hastened along, keeping aloee to the faoe of the rook. 

Bnt now they had changed their position, the general 
aspeot of the plaoe was, of oonrse, ohanged also, aud 
they were unable to recognise the spot where they had 
seen the figure lying. 


CHAPTER CCCLXIV. 

TIE DYING POACH! R TELLS TH* STORY OP HIS LIFE, 

AND REVEALS TO OUR FRIEND! THE JEORET CAVE 

AMONG THE ROCKS. 

In this delemma, then, they paused, after having gone, 
as they imagined, far enough to reach the desired spot. 

But they could see nothing lying at the base of the 
rocks. 

This was annoying. 

They had, however, no resonroe but to remain pro- 
foundly still, and await a repetition of the ory. 

But none name. 

Puzzled and perplexed, the three highwaymen, after 
having waited for a considerable time in vain, set for- 
ward, under the impression that they had not gone far 
enough to reaoh the object of their eearoh. 

But every now and then they would pause and listen. 

In this manner they went a long distance — so far 
that ail hree unanimously agree 1 they muBt have 
passed the spot where the figure had been lying. 

Under this impression they retraoed their steps. 

Scarcely had they turned than the moaning sound 
came upon their ears 

It was somewhere dose at hand, and they at once pro- 
ceeded in the direction from whioh it appeared tooome. 

They were now more fortnnate than they had been. 

Lying oloso to the trunk of a huge tree, whioh was 
situated about twenty yards from the faoe of the rook, 
was a man. 

There oould be no mistake about the matter, for 
throngh an opening in the trees came a bright ray of 
light, vhich revealed him fully. 

In all probability it waB from the lips of this man 
that the startling ory had oome. 

His dress was that of a common labouring peasant. 
Indeed, he seemed to be nothing more than a farm- 
labourer. 

He was quite motionless, and lay with his faoe up- 
turned. 

The moon’s rays fell upon it with fnll foroe. 

It was furrowed and swarthy, and the lower part of 
it was buried in a beard — rough, shaggy, and of many 
days’ growth. 

Out friends were not a little surprised to see this 
man. He waa the first they had seen since they had 
been in the abase, and the- imagined they had the plaoe 
entirely to themselves. 


Now it became clear that this waB a mistaken notion 

Upon a closer approach, this man presented every 
appearanae of death, with whioh all three of the high- 
waymen were familiar. 

For some moments they stpod gazing upon him in 
silenoe, until, at length, they were startled by a faint 
moan, whioh oame from the lips of the apparently dead 
man. 

Its oharacter was prooieely similai to the sounds 
whioh they had previously heard, and which had so 
much attraoted their attention and ouriosity. 

“He is not dead,” exclaimed Sixteen-String Jack. 

‘ Poor fellow ! I wonder who he is ? But never mine^ 
let him be who he may, he shall not perish if this will 
revive him. I have nothing better to offer.” 

As he spoke, Sixteen-String Jack produced a small 
flask of brandy of the strongest quality. 

He always made a rule of carrying this with him, not 
for the purpoBfl of drinking it, but in order to have a 
stimulant should any accident happen to make one 
neoesBary. 

He pulled out the oork, and requested Claude to raise 
up his head a little whilo he poured some of the spirit 
down his throat. 

This Claude set about doing ; but, upon nearing the 
prostrate man, he saw him show symptoms of reviving, 
and endeavour to commence a struggle with him. 

He evidently feared him as an enemy. 

But, taking no notice of this, Claude raised his head 
as his companion had requested. 

Jack now approached, and, in spite of the feeble re- 
sistance the man made, poured a good drop of the 
brandy down his throat. 

A violent Bpasm now convulsed his frame, but it 
quiokly passed away, and then the »ian, opening his 
eyes, glared wildly around him. 

He saw onr friends in a moment, and, under the im- 
pression that they must be enemies, tried to rise to his 
feet, and either escape or attack them 

But his strength was insufficient for this, - he 
Bank back again. 

Jack made a sign to Claude that he wished to renew 
the application of the brandy. 

Again Claude raised his head, and again Jack poured 
a quantity of spirit down his throat. 

This time the man was conscious of what was taking 
place, for he made no struggle as he did on the former 
occasion. 

He swallowed the brandy, but with great difficulty, and 
then he said, in a faint voice : 

" Spare yonr trouble, spare your trouble. You need 
not take me prisoner. There is not half-an-hour's life 
in me ! I can feel that. So let me lie where I am, and 
die under the shade of the old trees !” 

The highwaymen were at first not a little surprised 
at the style of this address, bnt they soon understood 
how it was. 

The dying man — for suoh he had proclaimed himself, 
and suoh he appeared to be — mistook them for his 
foes, 

Bnt Tom King soon spoke, and tried to remove this 
erroneous impression. 

“ You are labouring under some mistake,” he said. 
“ We are no enemies of yourB, and are even inclined, 
let yon be who you may, to bo yonr friends. Look at 
ns, and be undeceived. We heard your ories from a 
distance, and with some difficulty have traced you to 
this spot,” 

It was evident these words resohed the senses of the 
man, for, making a great effort, he raised himself npon 
one arm, and looked about him. The forma of the high- 
waymen were olearly enough visible in the moonbeams. 

But he passed his hands over hie eyes, as though his 
sight was dim and he wished to olear it. 

“ No — no,” he sail. “ You do not wear the garb of 
keepers. I oan see that, now, although my sight i a 
going fast.” 

At hearing these words, the three friends ex- 
changed significant glanoes. 

“ Can we do anything for you ?” asked Sixteen String 
Jack. *' If so, do not be afraid to speak.” 

“No — no,” replied the mar “You oan do nothing 
for me, bnt leave me here to die.” 

He sank back again npon the ground as he spoke, 
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" Speak to us,” said Clande. “ We have heard in the 
tilenoe of the night strange and unearthly ories. Did 
they proceed from your lipa 

“They did.” 

1 A nd as we stood upon the top of the rocks, yonder, 
was it you we saw lying down at the base of them ?” 

“ It was.” 

“And yon crawled here P” 

“Yea.” 

“ But— pardon me— how oomee it that you are here 
alone, and, as you say, dying ? You can apeak to us in 
all confidence, and rely upon our doing no harm to you.” 

“ I will Cell yon,” said the man. “ I will tell you.” 

He again, and apparently with great pain, raised him- 
celf np upon one arm. 

“ I will tell you what has brought me into this plight. 
You seems now— you see what lam. Look upon me, for 
in me you behold a victim of the aocursed game laws.” 

“ Yon are a poaoher, then ?” 

“That is the name whioh is applied to me.” 

“Bat how b'f.ve you been wounded ?” 

“ Let me tell my fale in my own fashion, and do not 
interrupt me. I Bhall live just long enough to tell you 
the whole, perhaps, bat not longer ; for I oan feel that 
my injuries are mortal.” 

“ What is the nature of them ?” asked Sixteen-String 
Jack. “Let ns know that, and then, perhaps, we may 
be able to relieve you.” 

“ Ne— no. My hurts are past all relief, even the most 
ekilful ; but if you wish to know how it is I am here — 
how it is I am wounded ; if yon wish to listen to a tale 
of terrible, ornel, and nnjust oppression, listen to what 
I have to say. If yon do not, X will be silent.” 

And he sank baok again upon the ground. 

“Nay, speak,” said Claude Duval, whose onriosity 
was strongly exoited. “ Let ns hear what you have to 
say. We will promise not to interrupt you ; and, as for 
harming you, that is quite ont of the question, for we 
are fugitives from jnstice ourselves.” 

As he expected, the man was somewhat reassured by 
this piece of information, and he raised himself once 
more, but this time in snoh a manner that he partly 
rested himBelt against the trunk of the tree beneath 
whioh he was lying. 

Then he spoke. 

“Two years ago,” he said, “I was looked npon as 
being the smartest yonng fellow in the oonntry side. 
My parents were well to do, and I was their only child. 

“Nothing important in my life took place till about 
two years ago, when I fell in with a company of young 
men, all somewhere about my own age. 

“ Well, they were free, rollioking fellows, every one 
of them and nothing delighted them so mnohas sport 
and mischief. 

" We earned on all manner of innooent freaks for a 
long time, and included among them snaring a hare now 
and then, or shooting a few pheasants occasionally, 

" We had more than one skirmish with the koepers, 
and the intelligence was quiokly oomm mioated by them 
to the lord of the manor. 

“ He was a man good enough in many things, but he 
was what is called an upholder of the game laws — that 
is to say, he would only allow those the pleasure of sport- 
ing that he thought proper, and that favour was never 
accorded to his tenants, one of whom my father was. 

“ Ho ssnt a very threatening mossage concerning me 
and my depredations, as he called them ; and my father, 
who knew his violent and vindictive temper, cautioned 
me to be oareful. 


“ Well, so I was for a few days, until I fell in with 
the old lot again, and they nroposed another night ex- 
cursion. I had my father’s warning ringing in my ears, 
and, for a moment, I hesitated ; but unfortunately for 
me, I went. 

“ It seemed tha keepers had some inkling of what was 
going to take place, and had made preparations accord- 
ingly. At first we saw nothing of them, and soon 
bagged a considerable qnantity of game j and, when we 
had everyone of us got something or other in our pos- 
session, the keepers aame upon ns suddenly, and in groat 
numbers. A desperate struggle ensued, and many itjurd 
blows were given on both sides, 

11 Several of my companions eeoaped. 

“ The remainder were taken prisoners. 


“ I was among the latter. 

“ We were "placed in very safe custody, for our captors 
determined that none of us should escape. 

“ In the morning we were brought before tte lord of 
the manor, who, in conjunction with two other gentle- 
men, officiated as magistrates. 

“ You may gues9, under these circunistauces, what 
sort of meroy we had to expeot. 

“ I knew, in a moment, we should be punished with 
the utmost rigour of the law. 

“ The crime, for such it was called, was clearly 
brought home against all of us. 

“ We were, in consequence, committed to take oar trial 
at the next assizes. 

“Bail was refused, although many offered it, and we 
were all haled off to the county jail, there to await the 
next assizes, 

“ This would be in nearly six months’ time, for the 
last assizes were just over. 

“ In the jail, then, wo were foroed to remain until the 
expiration of the time I have mentioned, so we already 
suffered one sentence of imprisonment before we were 
tried. 

“ A good deal of indignation was expressed by several 
persons when they learned the particulars of the affair, 
but that made not the least difference to the lord of the 
manor, who determined that we should be severely dealt 
with, and made an example of. 

“ At length the assizes name round, and we were duly 
brought up for trial. I knew what we had to expeot 
when the lord of the manor was our prosecutor. 

“ In short, for I may as well make an end of my tale, 
we wore all sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment 
in the common jail. 

“ I quite despair of making you comprehend what an 
effect this affair bad npon my parents. 

“ I was the first in their family who had ever become 
liable to the law, and they felt the degradation keenly, 

“ Besides this, the lord of the manor was not content 
to wreak his vengeanoe solely upon myself. During 
my imprisonment the term of my father’s lease, under 
which he held the farm, expired, and he refused to renew 
it. This was a severe blow to my father, who had laid 
out all the little capital he possessed upon the farm, and 
now he found himself obliged to sacrifice it, for the 
landlord was inexorable. 

“ They had to turn out of the farm almost at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

“That ruined him. 

“ He was already almost broken-hearted to think that 
his only ohild should be the inmate of a jail, 

“ Well, gentlemen, he pined and pined away, and 
placed as I was, what could I do to assist him in the 
least ? Over and over again did I ourso myself for my 
foolishness, the lord of the manor for his nnkindness, 
and my oonntry, whose laws permitted suoh monstrous 
evils to exist. 

“The next blow that name was the death-of my mother. ’ 
She was ailing and delioate, and this sadden reverse of 
fortune was too muoh for her to bear in her weak state. 

“ This was, you may depend, a severe blow to my 
father. Indeed he never rallied from it, and, on the daj 
when tbo term of my imprisonment expired, he died. 

“ There I stood, then, alone in the world, without a 
friend, and with the ourse of a crime imaging over my 
head. 

“ I walked to my native village. 

“ But the people, when they saw me, all shrunk from 
me. I hod the contamination of the prison-house about 
me.” 


CHAPTER CCCLXV. 

THE POACHER'S STORY INCRF.ASES IN INTEREST. 

A VIOLENT fit of coughing seized upon the poaoher at 
thie moment, and interrupted the continuation of his 
strange narrative. 

The three friends exohauged glances, and then bent 
the whole of their attention upon the form at their feet. 

Tom King thought, from the tone of this congh.that 
it was feigned, with a view probably to coocealing his 
emotion. 

And suoh was really the case. 

By au effort, however, the poacher recovered himself. 
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The brandy which had been poured down his throat 
had recalled, in a wonderful degree, his fast-expiring 
energies ; but now he felt that his strength was waning 
fast, and he hastened to bring his story to a oonolusion 
ere death should seize upon him and prevent him. 

And, indeed, the highwaymen, as they looked down 
upon his oountenauce, which the ghastly moonbeams 
rendered so distinctly visible, felt no Bmall apprehen- 
sion that death would appear before he had time to 
finish, for the traces of it were already to he seen. 

It was the emotions which this recapitulation of the 
past had conjured up that overmastered the poacher, 
but, having recovered himself, he oontiuned — 

“ All shunned me, and mine was a proud spirit. I 
could not brook their aversion, and I determined they 
shonld see me no more. 

“ And so 1 turned my back upon my native village, 
with the resolution firmly fixed in my mind that I would 
never return to it. 

“ But where was I to go p 

“ That was a question which very soon obtruded it- 
self upon my notice, and which demanded my imme- 
diate attention. 

“ But I oould not reply to it. 

“ Wherever I went, the taint of the prison-house 
would he upon me. I should be shut out from all the 
ordinary employments of my fellow-men. 

“Those thoughts were gloomy enough, and my mind 
was gloomy, too. 

“ It was while I was in this state that I entered a 
road-side puhlio-house — for I was hungry, tired, and 
thirsty, and felt as though I must have rest and re- 
freshment before I proceeded a yard further. 

“Upon entering the kitchen of the public-house, what 
was my surprise to find seated there the whole of my 
prison companions. I mean those with whom I had 
beets captured, and who had shared the jail with me. 

“They greeted me, of course, and 1 recognized them 
readily enough, for I felt there was a kind of bond of 
misfortune between us. 

“All spoke bitterly of what we were compelled to 
endure for so trivial an offence, for we could not look 
upon it in any other light ; and after we had sat awhile 
and partook somewhat freely of the good things the 
honse afforded, we vowed to band ourselves together 
and have a deep and lasting revenge for what we had 
suffered 

“ We stayed at the public-house, talking the matter 
over, until night oame, and then we went out. 

“ I ought to have told you that the place where this 
publio-house was situated was a small village called 
Waltham. 

“ It is not very far from where we now are. 

“ Near this village there is a chase — almost as exten- 
sive as this one is. 

“ Towards this ohase, then, which was only a short 
distance from the public-house, we went. 

“ We determined to take up our abode in it for the 
present, and fully concert our future proceedings. 

“ That very night, as we sat beneath some of the 
wide-spreading trees in the chase, we matured our plans, 
and swore a solemn oath of secrecy. ! 

“ We resolved that our revenge should be this. 

“ We would arm ourselves, and go in succession to 
the residences of all those persons who were is any way 
oonneeted, ilireotly or indirectly, with our imprisonment, 
and then make them suffer dearly for what tkey had 
done. 

“ When we came to this determination, we captured 
a fine deer, and the following night set out upon our 
errand of retribution. 

“ We had taken care to provide GVV'Qelves with arms, 
and we had sworn a solemn oath to continue true and 
Steadfast to each other. 

“ We had also sworn not to allow any oironrastances 
to cause us to desist until we had fully accomplished 
our mission. 

“ In order that we should not be recognized, wo dis- 
guised ourselves in large white smock-frocks, and 
blacked our faces with a mixture of gunpowder. 

“This uot only answered our purpose of baffling re- 
cognition, but also imparted to us a most horrible and 
unnatural appearance ; so that, we calculated, the very 
looks of us would strike terror into the stoutest heart. 


“ The arms we carried, too, gave us an exceedingly 
ferocious appearance. 

“ Thus equipped, wo sot out. 

“ I need not relate all the deeds which we performed, 
now, should I live long enough to be able to do so. Let 
it suffice to say, that we obtained our revenge upon 
almost all our persecutors before we suffered anything 
from the consequences of our actions. 

“ The whole country side was, however, soon thrown 
into the utmost confusion and dismay. 

“ Not knowing our intentions, people who had nothing 
whatever to apprehend from us grew terribly alarmed ; 
and, in short, a general panic soon spread throughout 
the country. 

“ From the first, our depredations being almost wholly 
confined to one spot, and from our always being seen 
with our faces blacked, we received the appellation 
which has ever since clung to us. 

“ That appellation is The Waltham Blacks.” 

When the three highwaymen heard this announce- 
ment, although they were, in a manner of speaking, 
prepared (having anticipated it), they could not control 
a slight start of surprise. 

From time to time they had her rd of the atrocities 
committed by, or, at all events, attributed to, the Wal- 
tham Blaoks; and now strangely enough, one of their 
number lay at their feet. 

With greatly increased interest, therefore, they lie- 
tened to the continuation of the narrative. 

“ The authorities were aroused, and very prompt 
and energetic measures were taken for our capture ; 
hut for a long time we eluded them, and still pursued 
our scheme of vengeance. 

“ As soon as we had consummated it, it was onr in- 
tention to separate, and seek safety by flight to diffe- 
rent quarters of the country. 

“ But until our design had reached a consummation, 
we were bonnd by our oath not to separate. 

“ A good many of the things which we did must have 
reached yonr ears, and, therefore, I will not repeat them 

“ At length, the good fortune which we fancied had 
hitherto been ours, deserted us. 

“ Two of our band were captured one night, and on 
the sucoeeiing day two more. 

“ This reduced our strength very materially, and on 
the third day the police-officers, having received some 
information of our whereabouts, oame stealthily to the 
Bpot, and surprised ns. 

“ Finding ourselves thus attacked, we fought despe- 
rately. 

“ But it was in vain. 

“ Their numbers were three times as great as oars. 

“ Retreat was cut off 

“ We were surrounded, and, in the end, every one of 
us was taken prisoner. 

" We ware deemed suoh desperate offenders that 
there was but one prison in the kingdom considered 
strong enough to hold us. and that was Newgate. 

11 Towards this plaoe, then, we were all led without 
delay. 

“ My companions all seemed to give themselves up 
to despair, and to resign themselves to their fate. 

“ But I did not. 

“ I resolved to make my esoape, if such a thing was 
at all within the bounds of possibility. 

“This resolve I kept before my mind to the exclusion 
of all other thoughts, and keenly watohed for any oppor- 
tunity with whioh I migl)- 1 be favoured. 

“ As we got nearer and nearer to London, however, 
my hopes diminished. 

“ But I would not despair. 

“ At last, however, wo fairly entered London. 

“We traversed its busy streets, until at length the 
gloomy prison of Newgato was reached. 

“ As we paused beneath its portals, a shudder passed 
over me, and hope fled. 

“ knddenly, however, as we were being marshalled 
into the prison, I saw a chance, if I made one desperate 
effort, of effecting my esoape. 

“ I resolved to make that desperate effort, for, let me 
do what I wonld, I oould not make my position worse 
than it was now. 

“Urged on by despair, I straggled furiously when it 
oame to my turn to be led into the prison. 
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“They were unprepared for this attack. 

“ t web tlie last, and all the others had gone in quietly 
and peaceably enough. 

“ You know what it is if you can take your opponents 
by surprise. 

“ I broke from their hold. 

“ I was free. 

11 A little crowd of people had collected, as they al- 
ways do, round the door of Newgate, and when they 
saw my bold action, they applauded me, and, separating, 
allowed me quick passage through their ranks. 

“Tlie offiuers were, liowevor, very soon upon my 
track. 

“ I was running for my life, and the exertions I then 
made seem, when I look back to them, as being utterly 
beyond belief. 

“ However, in the end I escaped. I am compelled to 
hurry over the remainder of my story, for each breath 
1 draw, comee with d.ffieulty from my lungs. 

“It is enough to tell you I escaped, but 1 was the only 
one who was so fortunate. 

“The reBt of my companions were brought up for 
trial, and sentenced to death. 

“ They all suffered at Tyburn. 

“Thus I was left alone. 

“ Soma kind of fascination seemed to draw me to the 
scene of my former exploits. 

“ 1 still continued m,v depredations. Indeed, since the 
time I have mentioned, I have made my home almost 
entirely in this forest and those near to it, but ’’ 

The voioe abruptly ceased. 

The poacher, with a faint groan, fell back. 

“He’s gone at last, poor fellow !” said Tom King. 

“No — no; I think not,” said Sixteeu-String Jack. 
“ Quick ! Claude ; quick ! Hold up hiB head again, and 
let me pour some more brandy down his throat.” 

This was done, and then, somewhat to the surprise of 
Tom, the man gave signs of fresh life and of recovery. 

It was a min ute or two before he could epeak, although 
he tried several times to do so. 

At last, however, he gasped out — 

“ Water — water !” 

Claude Duval no sooner heard these words, than he 
hastened off to procure some, if possible. 

His two comrades remained. 

The poacher drew himsolt up again, but manifestly 
with great pain, and he said — 

“ I am going— I am going fast. Listen, and I will tell 
you the reBt. I have lived here a solitary life, You told 
me, did you not, that you were fugitives from justice ?” 

“We did.” 

“ And such is the case ?” 

“ It is.” 

“ Then I will repay your good offices by the disclosure 
of something which may prove to be of as much value 
to you as it has been to me ; for when, many a time, I 
have been bard pressed by the keepers, I ” 

“ What — what?” eaid Tom King, anxiously bending 
over him. 

“ I have found safe refuge there. Look ! do you see 
the rocks yonder, which form the precipice at the base of 
which you found me lying ?” 

“ Yes — yes.” 

“ Wei’ then, if you will go from herein a straight line, 
yon willjsee a large bush of prickly thorn. I can see it 
here, or my dying eyes deceive me. Look — look !” 

“ les^I can see a bush,” eaid Tom King, “or wliat 
looks very much like one.” 

“ It is one. Go np to it, and take hold of one of the 
top twigs, and bend it down. You will find, with a little 
pressure, it will almost lie flat upon the ground. Upon 
doing this, an opening in the rocks will be disclosed. It 
is the entrance to a cavern, and so cunningly hidden ae 
to defy detection, for when you release your hold upon 
the thorn-bush, it will fly up into its natural position, 
and the opening in the rook will then be invisible.” 

Tlie two highwaymen listened eagerly to these words, 
but the poaoher coutinued to speak rapidly ; and, fear- 
ful that they should lose some important information, 
they forbore to interrnpt him in any way. 

“ That secret cave has been a place of shelter for 
me many a time ; and now let me make all cloar to you. 
Two nights ago, as I was coming through the chase, I 
trod unexoectedly upon a mantrap, of which there are 


many lying about. In a moment the Bharp iron teeth 
fixed themselves in my leg. 

“ The pain was so great that I sank down on the 
ground in * swoon, from which, however, the dreadful 
agony I endured soon recovered me. 

“ I could not refrain from uttering several groans, my 
anguish was so terrible. 

“For some time after I recovered myself from my 
swoon I lay on the ground without moviug. My pain 
seemed to paralyze me. 

“ But the dread that the keepers would shortly make 
their rounds and discover me, inspired mo with forti- 
tude, and gradually I rose to my feet. 

“ I fonnd myself, however, utterly unable to release 
myself The spring was too much for my streugth, 
and, moreover, I was in such a position that I could 
not obtain proper power over it. 

“Finding this to be the case, I lay down and gav9 
myself up to despair. 

“ I tried all I could to resign myself to the fate which 
I felt sure awaited me. 

“ In this wav hour after hour passod by. 

“ Tne severity of my pniri now somewhat abated. 

“ It seemed to subside into a feeling of numbness. 

“ Finding this to be the case, I raised myself a little 
from the ground, and had a look at the trap once more, 
in the faint hope that I might bo able to free myself 
from it. 

“ But this second effort only served to show me the 
futility of the first one. 

“ I was never one, however, to succumb to difficulties. 

“The idea struck me that I might unfix the mantrap 
from the ground, and drag it after me, either until I 
met with someone who could release me, or untill aould 
find some means of releasing myself. 

“ I set about acting upon this idea at once, and after 
incredible suffering and labour, I succeeded in loosening 
the mantrap from its fastenings. 

“I now tried to drag it along the ground with me, 
but the frightful angnish which the attempt occasioned 
me compelled me to desist. 

“My position seemed now to be worse, if anything, 
than it was before.” 

CHAPTER CCCLXVI. 

TOM KING, CLAUDE DUVAL, AND SIXTEEN-STRING 

JACK MAKE AN EXAMINATION OF THE POACHER’S 

SECRET CAVE. 

The dying poacher seamed to gain fresh energy as he 
proceeded; and he now continued the relation of his 
strange adventures in a rapid tone of voice, as though 
he was desirous of bringing it to a conclusion. 

“Still I had done a good deal, I thought, and that 
stimulated me to make fresh efforts. 

“ Looking all round me, I at length espied a large 
round stone. 

“Could I but crawl towards it and obtain possession 
of it, i thought I might perhaps be able, by using it ae 
a hammer, to so break the springs of the trap as to be 
able to set myself at liberty. 

“ But the stone seemed to be far out of my way, and 
I feared I should not be able to reach it. 

“ By slow degrees, however, I managed to decrease 
the distance it was from me, until at length, by lying 
down and stretching out my hand, I was able to grasp it. 

“A gush of joy came over my heart when I found 
that I fairly had it in my possession ; and, impatient 
to test this mode of operations, I commenced my attack 
forthwith. 

“ The stone, I fonnd, was but ill-adapted for tho pur- 
pose I required; but I had no belter tool, and I perse- 
vered. 

“After hammering for a long while — I cannot tell 
you how long, 1 so far weakened the springs and other- 
wise broke the trap, that, in the end, I managed to free 
my leg. 

“ 1 fainted when this was done. 

“ As bofore 1 wae brought back to my sensos by the 
intolerable aching of my wounded limb. 

“ I sat up and tried to examine it. 

“ It was swelled to thrice its usual size. 

“ Blood was slowly oozing from it, for the sharp 
teeth had penetrated far icto the flesh- 
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“It is a thousand wonders that the bone was not 
broken — indeed, l am by no means sure thatitie not, for 
I hare Dever had the slightest use in either leg or foot 
vince. 

“ The chase was familiar enough to me, and I knew 
whereabouts to look for the nearest stream of water. 

“ Thither I made my way, and bathed my leg in the 
oool water. '' 

“ I then found that there was every symptom of inflam- 
mation, or something worse, having oommenced. 

“ I bathed it, however, as wel! as I could. 

“ But when I had finished, I found my strength was 
almost gone ; and my leg, though at first muon easier 
after battling it, now increased in painfuluess to a ter- 
rible degree. 

“ I had no use in it whatever ; and, when I stood up 
and tried to drag it along after me, it seemed as though 
it would drop off. 

“*Bnt it is no good for me to linger over my dreadful 
sufferings I found myself continually growing weaker, 
and, upon looking at the wounded place again, I oonld 
tell that it was mortifying. 

“ I could feel the pain which prooeeded from it all over 
my whole body. 

“ It almost seemed as though the teeth of the trap had 
been anointed with some poisonous substance ; though 
perhaps it was the rust with whioh it was encrusted. 

“I felt confident that the hurt was a mortal one. and 
resolved to orawl, if I possibly could, as far as the secret 
cave of which I have spoken, where I intended to lie 
down and die nnseen. 

“As I made my way towards it, my torment became 
extreme, and, from time to time, I oould not repress 
a cry of agony which was indeed forced from my lips. 

“It must have been this whioh yon heard. 

“ I crawled on and on until I arrived at the base of the 
rocks where you saw me. I was completely overcome, 
and my Bufferings were so terrible that 1 groaned fre- 
quently. 

“ In the silenoe of the spot I heard you arrive at the 
verge of the precipice above. I heard you speak to eaah 
other, but I oould not distinguish what you said 

“ I was lying with my face upwards, and I oould see 
you looking down upon me. The idea, of course, entered 
my mind that yon were the keepers in queBt of me ; and 
acting under the influence of that impression, I orawled 
jivay among the nnderwood ; but, when I reaohed this 
•See, my strength deserted me, and I could go no further.” 

These last few sentences had been uttered with inoreae- 
-g faintuoss, and Jack again administered some of the 
'-randy. 

At this moment Claude returned with some water. 

But the man was too far gone for it to have a revivify- 
ing power upon him. 

Be passed his hands repeatedly over his eyes as he 
gasped, rather than said — 

“The cave — the cave ! I have told you all, now, and I 
shall die in peace. You will find it a good piace for con. 
cealmerit, and it will be your own faults if yon do any- 
thing to betray it. Ha 1 yon have oome at last 1 I 
have beer deaeived ! False— false 1 Off! I say; off! 
Slay me. if you will ; but you Bhall not take me prisoner 1 
Off-off ! I ” 

The last words died away in an inarticulate gurgle, 
and he fell back dead. 

For a moment or two neither of our friends broke the 
silenoe whioh followed the poacher's death. 

Presently Claudo spoke. 

“It’s all over with him at last, poor fellow ! and I am 
very sorry for it. He was a brave fellow, there’s no mis- 
take about that ; and it is a pity a biave man should ever 
die such a death as he has.” 

“It is, indeed, a pity,” rejoined Sexteen-String Jaok 
“ But it’s no good grieving over it; the fault >* nono of 
cure.” 

“Trne, we have the ooneolation of knowing that we did 
all wo oould for him.” 

“ So we have,” added Tom King. “ Yon were talking 
about our having an adventure, Claude, and we have with 
a vengoance.” 

" Yes,” said Clatlde, “ and I wonder what sort of a 
place this save is that he talks about. I am afraid we 
shall find it all a myth.” 

“ Why so t" 


“It is quite clear that his senses wandered part of the 
time, and it may be that this cave was but some illusion 
of the imagination.” 

“ We can. soon put that doubt at rest,” said Sixteen- 
String Jack ; “ but, first of all, 1 think wc ought to ascer- 
tain whether he is really dead or not.” 

“ By all means let us do so.” 

“ An examination of the poacher's body was now made, 
and the result of it was that they found life quite extinct.’ ’ 

A feeling of curiosity caused them to look at the leg 
whioh had been caught in the trap. 

They fonnd that the bone was broken, and that morti- 
fication of the limb had taken plaoe, which was the imme- 
diate cause of death. 

“ This is a nice state of things, is it not?” said Tom 
King. “ I fairly shndder when I think of the risk we 
have so blindly run. We must be oareful for the fntur* 
where we tread.” 

“ We must, indeed, or no one knows how soon that 
poor fellow’s fate will be ours.” 

“ As Tom says, I fairly shudder when I think of the 
danger we have been ignorantly exposed to.” 

“There is but ods thing for us to do," said Clande, 
“ and that is to exercise the utmost oaution.” 

“ You are right. But oome, since it seems we cannot 
do any more for this poor fellow, let us find whether 
there really is a cave or not.” 

“ With all my heart,” replied Tom King. “But I 
don't quite agree with yon when you say that we cannot 
do any more for this poor fellow here.” 

“ Yon mean we might afford him decent burial, and 
so prevent his body being a feast for oarrion ?" 

“Just so.” 

“ We will do that, ,oidedly. But yon know what I 
meant, when I spoke P” 

“ Of oontBe.” 

“ Come on, then.” 

“The highwaymen now made their way to the parti- 
cular part of the rook whioh the poaoher had pointed 
out. 

Upon arriving there they were somewhat puzzled, for 
they found that the rook for some distance was over- 
grown with the thorn bnshes of whioh the dying poaches 
had spoken. 

This was all the better, so far as the secrecy of the 
oave was conoerned, but it made our friends' task of dis- 
covering it difficult. 

It was Tom King who hit nponan excellent expedient 
for ascertaining which was the particular thorn-bush 
thoy sought. 

He drew his sword, and plunged it into all of them in 
succession. 

He was rewarded for his trouble after several trials, in 
eaoh of whioh the point of bis sword, passing through 
the bush, struck the rook. 

Presently, however, the sword went in np to tha hilt 
without coming in contact with any obstacle 

“ Here it is,' ’ he cried, exultimgly. 

He sheathed his sword as he spoke. 

In the meantime, Claude aud Jack, who were full of 
anxiety, caught hold of the upper portion of the bushin 
the manner they had been directed, aud, giving it a smart 
pull, they fonnd it oome towards them. 

They oontinned their pressure until it reached tha 
ground, and then a black looking opening in the rock 
was disclosed, whioh seemed just about largo enough for 
a man to enter. 

This was confirmation of what the poaoher had told 
them. 

The ourioaity of the highwaymen was by no meauB a; 
peased. 

They wanted now to explore this cavern, and ascertain 
ita obarsoter. 

But a! 1 within was most profoundly dark. 

This did not much signify, for the highwaymen took 
oare to be never unprovided with the means of obtaining 
a light. 

“ A toroh will be the thing to assist us in cur explora- 
tions,” said Tom King; “and we can soon form one 
from the branch of the first resinous tree we eoui-j to.” 

“ Of course we otui.” 

“Then let US look about us, my friends, and provide 
ourselves with eeveral, in case they should ho needed.” 

I Out friends had not far to look for the speoies of wood 
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thej required ; end, haring radely trimmed half-a-dozen 
pieces into the form of torches, they returned to the 
entrance of the eeorei save. 

As before, they pulled down the thorn-buBh, aud 
Claude Dural held it in that position while Tom King 
and Sixteen-String Jaok entered. 

They halted just inside the entrance, and there, being 
sheltered from the wind, they proceeded to ignite one 
of the torches. 

As soon ai it had fairly oaught light, and there was 
no fear of it* being suddenly extinguished, Claude en- 
tered, too. . 

By seizing some of the twigs on the inner side, and 
pulling them towards them, they were able to fill np the 
gap completely, and so that no one oould hare told 
what wa. behind it from the other side. 

Tom King had the toroh, and he held it as high above 
his head as he oould. 

By the aid of its light they found they were standing 
in a rude, arehed passage, rather narrow and tolerably 


high. 

It seemed to extend for some distance in a straight 
line, though to whe-e it led the light they oariied did 
not liable them to determine. - 

The air did not seem altogether of the purest, for the 
torch burned but dimly. 

Finding they had so little light, two more torches 
were ignited, which were oarriad by Claude and Jack 

The ground beneath their feet was firm and le rel, and 
they made their way at a rather rapid rate along the 
passage. 

It was abont a hundred feet in length, and so irregu- 
lar in height, shape, and width, as plainly proclaimed it 
to be the work of nature unassisted by art. 

After going the distance we hare mentioned, they 
suddenly' ®m ged into a spaoions cavern. 

A cold chill strnok them as they entered it, and 
the air seemed muoh purer and fresher than that in the 
passage. 

The torches bnrned more freely, bat still the light 
they gave was quite inadequate to illuminate the vast 
extent of the oavern. 

Claude Dural stationed himself at the entrance of 
the passage with a toroh in hie hand. 

This was a by no means unnecessary precaution, for, 
if it should prove that there were other reoesses in the 
cavern presenting a similar appearance, they might be 
puzzled to find their way out again. 

While Jaok and Tom King wfere thns engaged in their 
explorations, they found that a soft, gentle light began 
to pervade the whole of the cavern. 

It stole upon them so gradually that they were nnaware 
of its approach until the oave was quite filled with it. 

At first they conld not aooount for this phenomenon. 

The place was quite dark when they entered it, and 
now it was every moment getting lighter, and they oould 
see, not only the sides of the oavern, but aleo nnmerou s 
natural columns, which appear* to have the effect of 
supporting the roof. 

This, however, was invisible. 

A kind of hazy mist seemed to have settled there, 
which hid it from view, 

I. was evidently from this mist that the light pro- 
ceeded. 

What could it be ? 

After a little thought our friends hit upon it. 

The roof of th$ oavern was an immense distance from 
the floor, and, donbtless, in it were numerous small 
crevices through which the light came. 

But, if this wa* the case, day must have dawned, 
and the time arrived when Diok Tnrpin promised to 
retnrn. 

No eooner did they reoollect this, than they precipi- 
tately left the cavern. 

:Jpon emerging into the open air, they found that, not 
only uay had dawned, but that the sun had risen. 

Finding this to be the case, they haetened towards 
the spot where they expected to find their comrade. 

Bat they might have spared themselves the tronble, 
for, as the rsoaer is aware at that very moment Dick 
Turpin was flying for his life. 


CHAPTER CCCLXVII. 

A TROOP OP OFFICERS ARRIVE BATHER UNEXPEC- 
TEDLY AT THE “ BULL AND GATE,” AND DICK'S 

POSITION BECOMES EXCEEDINGLY CRITICAL. 

“ Look ! look, Diok ! What is that yonder ? Do you 
sec that olond of dust P What is it ? Oh ! what is it ?” 

It was Mand Gonldman, who, in an anxious tone of 
voice, addressed these words to onr hero. 

As she spoke, she pointed in a particular direction 
with her finger. 

It Was close upon sunset, and they were standing 
together at one of the windowBin the “ Bull and Gate” 
inn. 

Some hours have olapsod since we saw them last. 

The time was ocoupied in coming to an understanding 
with eaoh other. 

And now, having succeeded in doing this, they were 
standing, as we have said, at one of the windows in the 
public-house. 

They had been looking at the magnificent prospect 
Bpread out before them, for the room in whioh they 
were was on the upper floor, and was fitted with a large, 
old-fashioned bow-window. 

It was the bast room in the inn, and wae never need 
except upon special occasions. 

Bat the liberal manner in which Diok paid for what 
he had, oaneed the landlord to offer him the best accom- 
modation he had at his disposal. 

When she spoke, Diok Tnrpin looked immediately in 
the direction to which liis fair companion pointed. 

It was along the road, and the way they had come. 

The glowing rays of the setting snn Bhone somewhat 
perplexingly into the room, and Diok put up his hand 
to Rhade his eyes from them, so as to have a good look 
in advanoe. 

There, as she had said, he oould distinctly perceive a 
olond of dost, whioh indicated the approach of some 
large troop either of horses or uien. 

"What is it t Oh I what is it?” said Maud, anxiously, 
repeating her former inquiry. “Tell me at once.” 

“ I am by no means certain what it is.” 

“But it may be our foes ?" 

" It may be, but I soaroely think it probable.” 

“ Still it is possible.” 

“ It is.” 

“Oh I fly ! fly ! Let us fly at ones! Do not let na 
inonr any unnecessary danger. Let us fly at once.” 

" I wonld rather a eoertain whether they really are 
officers upon the road.” 

“ How oan you do that f” 

“ We shall Bee them presently.” 

“ No, no ; a thousand times no ! Such a course wonld 
be by far too dangerous. We should not have time to 
fly, then.” 

Diok smiled at the alarm of his companion, whioh 
was, however, nothing more than natural. 

“ I will tell yon what I will do,” he said, " and that will 
quiet all yonr apprehensions. I will summon the land- 
lord, and tell him tohave Blaok Bess saddled and brought 
to the back door. Should there be any danger we shall 
then be able to fly, and leave our pursuers far behind.” 

Maud oonsented to this arrangement, but with con- 
siderable reluctance. 

Diok, however, oalled the landlord, and gavo him his 
instrnotioni. 

He was promised immediate obedience. 

Daring this time Maud had not onoe removed her 
eyes from the olond of dust whioh she had seen. 

The road extended before them in a straight line, until 
it vanished to a point. 

It was at this point where she had first seen the aloud 
of dust. 

Now, however, it was very muoh nearer, whioh showed 
that whoever was on the road was coming at a good 
speed. 

Still, nothing of them oonld bo seen, 

Dick rejoined Maud at the window, and, not without 
feeling some anxiety himself, looked out. 

He had stayed at the inn until now for several reasons. 

Ferhaps the first one was on account of Black Bess. 

He knew how muoh depended upon her fieetness and 
endurance. 

Her strength had been severely tried during the past 
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night, and he was anxious she ehonld hare rest suffi- 
cient to recover from it. 

They had, too, a long way to go before they could 
reach Enfield Chase. 

And Black Bess would have to carry a douhle load. 

These reasons alone were suffioient to cause Dick to 
remain, hut there were others as well. 

lie did not know what other means could he found of 
oonveying Maud to Enfield Chase without their destina- 
tion being known, which he wanted to keep a profound 
secret, unlees lie adopted the same means as before. 

But this kind of travelling was, iu the highest degree, 
calculated to excite attention. 

For this reason Dick resolved to postpone the com- 
mencement of his journey until night. 

He calculated upon reaching his destination about 
dawn the next m irning. 

There was only ono point upon which he felt any 
anxiety, and that was that hiB comrades, finding he did 
not return at the appointed time, would fear that some 
accident had befallen him, and would, contrary to his 
injunctions, set out in Bearcli of him. 

If the truth must he told, Dick felt but little alarm 
when the cloud of dust was pointed out to him, for the 
simple reason that lieoould notoonoeive by what means 
the officers could have gut upon his track. 

Nevertheless, he did not regret the precaution which, 
for the sake of soothing his companion’s fears, he had 
taken. 

All around was very still, and presently Dick’s keen 
ear could distinguish a faint sound, which was perfectly 
well known to him. 

“They are horsemen who are approaohing,” he said ; 
and, after he spoke, Maud noticed that he looked with 
much greater eagerness than before. 

She was soon able herself to recognize the trampling 
of horses' hoofs. 

Louder and louder they grew, but still the riders con- 
tinued invisible, in consequence of the dust which en. 
veloped them. 

Suddenly, however, Dick drew back from the window. 

The horseman had come near enough for him to know 
who they were. 

They were mounted police-officers. 

- Maud did not require to be told this. 

She guessed it in a moment. 

“ They are your foes,” eho said. 

“ They are officers,” rejoined Turpin ; “ there oau be 
no doubt about, that.” 

“ Then fly— fly at once ! Why do yon hesitate ?” 

“ Beoause 1 was considering whether I should not do 
better by remaining here.” 

“ What, and be captured P” 

“ Nay — nay ; I did not mean that. But do not look 
so alarmed, or suffer your mind to be so filled with ap- 
prehension. Believe me, I do not think we are in any 
danger.” 

“ Why, then, are the officers on the road ?” 

“ That I cannot tell yon, but they might be there with- 
out having the slightest connection with me. I do not 
think it possible that they could have traoked me hither. 
If it had, they would have been here long before this.” 

Maud waB only half-Batisfied with this reasoning, but 
she was silent. 

Dick wnB anxiouB to reassure her. 

“If these officers who are now approaching so rapidly 
aro on the look-ont for someone else, my safest place will 
be here, hecanse they will pass by ; and, believe me, I 
would willingly allow those gentlemen the precedence, 
and have them on the road before instead of behind me.” 

“ I can understand all that,” interrupted Maud ; “ but 
the clanger." 

“I have considered that. Suppose, now, that these 
officers were not in pursuit of mo, that their business 
had nothing to do with me, and I was to go out and 
gallop away. I should b« seen, and a pursuit be in- 
staidly commenced; and this, if only for your sake, 1 
would fain avoid.” 

“But how shall you learn whether they are in search 
for you until too late?” 

“ How too late ?” 

“ For you to make your escape.” 

“ Easily.” 

:1 The officers are oloso here no-w.” 


“ l oan tell that by the sounds You stand by the 
window, and keep a look-out. I will keep here, in the 
mid lie of the room and so avoid being seen. How fa* 
are the officers off ?” 

“ Only a few yards.” 

“They have slaokene ' ' peed, have they notf” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What are they doing ?” 

“ They seem to be talking to each other in as exoited 
manner, as though theycould not agree about something.” 

“ But they are still slowly approaching the inn P” 

“ Oh ! yeB.” 

“ Draw baok a little. Do not let them see yon if you 
oan avoid it.” 

Maud obeyed. 

But she did not remove her gaze for one Beoond from 
the group of officers. 

They were now ooming at a walking pace, and pre- 
sently, to the great alarm of Maud, one of them raised 
hie riding-whip and pointed to the inn. 

He accompanied the action with some words nttered 
in a loud tone of voioe ; but what the words were she 
oould not tell, although she strained her sense of hear- 
ing to the utmost. 

Dick now began to grow terribly anxious and fidgety. 

“ Tell me,” he said, “ if they go on, or whether they 
atop at the inn-door.” 

“ We shall soon know that. Oh! fly! Fly at once, 
while there is yet time 1” 

“ There is plenty of time ; and, by anting preoipitately, 
I might draw down upon myself that very danger which 
I am so anxious to avoid.” 

Finding him thue determined, Maud Gouldman urged 
the matter no longer, bnt continued to rivet her atten- 
tion upon the officers, among whom a dispute of some 
sort or other wae unquestionably taking pla-oe. 

Some were of one way of thinking— some of another. 

But Maud could not ascertain what the difference 
arose from. 

They were all walking very leisurely. 

The horses looked tired and weary and their sideB 
were wet with perspiration. 

How Maud’s heart beat as the momentous crisis 
arrived 1 

W ould they pass the inn ? 

How that would lighten her heart of the fearful load 
whioh now weighed it down ! 

Alas ! » 

It was not to be so. 

The dispute, whatever it was, terminated. 

The officers drew up in front of the inn. 

More than this Mand did not wait to see. 

With her face the pictureof ularm, ehe rnshed towards 
Dick, who, during the laBt few moments, had oooupied 
himself in loading aDd repriming his pistols. 

“ Fly — fly 1” ehe oried. “ I fear it is too late." 

“No, no. Be calm, and then all wih he well. Are 
you euro the officers have stopped?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Go onoe more to the window, and see whether they 
have passed on.” 

Maud felt there was a slight hope in this, and she 
obeyed instantly. 

She almost shrieked with terror- 

“No, no,” she cried. “They are all dismounting 
hastily from their steeds, and entering the inn. Oh 1 
what shall we do ? — what shall we do ?” 

“ Calm yourself,” said Dick, quietly, whose manner 
afforded a striking contrast to that of his companion; 
“calm yourself,! pray! It is the time for action! 
Come 1” 

He passed his arm round her waist as he spoke, and, 
going towards the door of the room, he opened it and 
passed out. 

The sounds of many loud voices struck upon his ears, 
convincing him of the truth of the intelligence which 
Aland had just given him. 

But he could not tell what was said, so many were 
speaking at once ; nor, indeed, did he stay to listen. 

He had noticed the interior arrangements of the inn," 
and ha was certain ho could make his way anywhere 
about it without difficulty. 

He reached the top of the stairs, but paused ere he 
descended them. 
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fancied he oould hear voices at the foot. 

IWjub, perceiving, as she thought, all hope of retreat 
8Bt off, Maud Buffered an agony of apprehension. 

Nut not ao our hero. 

“With a stealthy tread, he passed the top of the stairs, 
and entered a room the door of whioh ws i nearly oppo- 
site and only a few paceB distant from the top of the 

The room was vacant, and fitted ab a bed-chamber 

There was a large window in it, with a folding case- 
ment which opened likes a door. 

ThiB opened on to a kind of rude wooden balcony, or 
gallery, which ran along the back of the building, on a 
level with the first, floor. / 

Dick opened this window with all Bpeed, and passed 
through it. 

Then he assisted his companion to follow him. 

No sooner was Dick on the wooden gallery th&s he 
looked over the railing which protected it 


From this plaoe he commanded a view of the bask 
door. 

No Black Bees wa3 there. 

But, looking in the direction of the stable, he saw the 
fat Ostler, Obi, leading her along. 

So far, then, all Beemed well. 

Maud grew calmer and more collected when she saw 
the chances of escape thus increase. 

There was at hoth extremities of the wooden balcony 
amde flight of steps, which led down te the yard below. 

To the nearest of these Dick now directed his own 
and his companion's footsteps. 

As yet he Ba w nothing of the officers. 

They made all the Bpeed they possibly could, and the 
top of the flight of riekaty Bteps wa» quickly reached. 

Down this they sped with a rapidity winch astonished 
themselves, and caused Obi to look up with a kind of 
sleepy wonderment. 
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CHAPTER CCCLXVIII. 

WCK TIJWIMN HAS A GREAT DEAL OT DryPIODXTT 

shaking owe his pursuers. 

Bn Dick paid Httle, if any, attention to the sleepy 
ostler. 


were at this time patrolled ?J largo todies sf iflkier*, 
whose duty it wag to keep a ahaJP look-out for Diet Tnr- 
pfn aDd his comrades, and to spi*ro no means of taking 
them prisoners, either dead or alive 

They had been upon the road for ™ horns, and both 
horses and men were tired: so, upm perceiving in the 
distance the sign of the “Bull am’ Gate” inn, they 


His thought* were intent npon one object distance tne sign oi ®.e " urn i am, «m*e ma, may 

That was to reach Black Bess in the smallest possible slackened speed and a rather animate ■ ducnesron ensneP 
tmce of time m to whether they should pause the^ a litUd while for 

Right glad was he to see that his gallant msn? was refreshment, or pushon. 
folly caparisoned for the road, and read; fo instant In the end they resolved to stop, and they accordingly 
service did so- 

The 'exertions she had already made did not seem to In all probability ,fi»ving no suspicions inpon the point, 
have had anv effect upon her. , they would have left, without knowing that Tnrpm was 

Her coat' was sleek, and hex neok proudly arahed, there, or distnrhir.g him in the fepi. 
while at every step she took she seemed to “spurn the But fate had decreed it otherwise. 

«ound »» Upon alighting at the door of the inn, they spoke U 

"Dick felt his eyes glow with admiration as they lighted the landlord, who came forward to receive them, and then 
apon the steed to whom he owed so muoh, and to whom en if rec ‘- , 

he was about to trust to save himsolf from the foes who The horses were, however, left, at the foor m charge of 
were so dose at hand on ® * be °®ce rs ; 

He did not pause when he reaohed the bottom of the The remainder inquired for the ostler, 
wooden steps, but hastened forward to whore Obi itooi. . The landlord then replied that he would be disengaged 
With great promptitude he swung Maud up on to the directly, as he was at that moment engaged in saddling a 
fore part of the saddle gentleman 8 horse. 

Heving done this, be put his hand into his pocket, and .The officers walked down the passage, and into the inn 
drew forth another half-crown to reward the sleepy ostler kitchen, which was situated at the back of the house, and 
for his services. had a l ar 8 e how-window, which commanded a view of the 

Just as he was placing it in his hand, however, the back y a r£- , . , ... ... , . ... 

door of the inn was thrown open. , Nothing was more natural than that, on entering this 

The souud caused Dick to turn in that direction, and place, the officers should look through the window into 
there he saw the landlord of the “ Bull and Gate,” with tee yard. . , , , 

a throng of Bow-street officers around him. Indeed, they could scarcely .avoid doi-g so, for the doot 

“There he is! there he is!’ they cried, and, as they was immediately facing the window. 

•ttered these words, they made a rush to the spot where They looked through it, then, and the arst thing they 


Turpin was standing " saw was <Jbi i the ostler, leading a beautiful black horse. 

But, ere they could reach it, our hero had vaulted into Now, of couree, these officers had been furnished with 
the saddle very accurate descriptions both of Dick Turpin nud hie 

In' an iiistant he passed his left arm round Maud’s steed, and the first glance they gave at this black horse in 
waist, thus retaining her in her position, and took hold of the yard engendered the suspicion in their minds that 
4fae reins they had by aocident fallen npon what they bo wished to 

In the other hand he held a loaded pistol. ,, , , . , . . . . , 

He did not wait to see or hear what the officers would Ere they c ou d recover from their surprise, or, indeed, 
do, hut, the moment he found himself fairly in the saddle, give a second glance at the beautiful black steed they saw 
he fired the pistol at his foes, producing considerable eon- two figures move rapidly across the yard towards the ostler 
aasiou among their ranks, and then throw the discharged Here they paused ; and with a ramdity that bewildered 
weapon among them. they saw Maud swung on to the saddle. 

At the sami moment he touched Black Bess lightly on They then had a good view of Dick. 

U, B flunk with the heel They recognized him nstantly. 

^The touch was sufficient. A wild sort of how! came from their lips, , md, m E 

Bhe gave one tremendous bound, and then set forward actuated by one impulse, all rushed towards the back door 

i£ a crallop which she alone was able to perform. the inn. # ' . , . . j t\* u 

A shout came from the officers, and they made a simul- They were in nopes of being able to eunround Disk, at 
taneous rush to the front door, where they had left their reach him before he was able to mount, 
horses standing But in this hope they were disappointed. 

Then ensued an immense scrambling into saddles. His movement* were muoh quicker than they thought 

Bed, though they made all speed, by the time they were they coma oe. . 

ready to start, Dick had got a long way ahead. What now ensued the reader is already aware, auc 

Ho had leaped a low wall that bounded the inn yard, from what he knows of the character of Black Be**, 
and gained the high road, along which he sped at a rate for swiftness and endurance, he will think that the officer* 
that made pursuit appear ridiculous. stood rather a poor chance, ... . 

But the officers did not intend to give in without m aking But pertinacious perseverance mil do a great deal, and, 
an effort, at least, to capture their prey. we must wait and see what the officers will accomplish by 

The large reward that was offered, and the nmown that hanging on the track of the Highwaymen, 
thev wotiii gain should they succeed in capturing the As for Dick himself, as. Boon as he saw what;* capital 
oelebrated highwayman, acted upon them as ve ry power- start he had got, he dismissed all thought? of uneasiness 
fol stimulants for action. from his mind, and let his mare go at a pace which. 

Plunging their spurs, then, into tue flanks of their though a swift one, was not swiftenough to distress her. 
exhausted cattle, they tore along the road . From time to time he cast anuoas glanocs back, and so 

Dick Turpin was j'nst visible in the distance, hut the did his companion, 
reason of this was the straightness of the road, which But the sun had now sot, and darkness was fast begin- 
enabled them to see for a long way. ning to render distant objects indistinct. . 

Onr hero was never aware of one Jrcumstanoe con- This was a favourable circumstance for Dick, since it 
oected with this affair : and it is as well, perhaps, thi ,t he made his chances of escape all the greater. 

-as not, for the knowledge would only have supplied him Comiug at last to a long, steep hill, he allowed his mare 
with cause for vexation. to ascend at a walking pace , r , , 

But there is no reason why the reader should renruu in Upon reaching the summit, h»h»,*ed and faoed round 
ignorance of it to the direction in wkioh he had just come, 

The troop of’offieers, then, who were now in full pursn.t, From the top of ths hill a very extensive view of th* 
end who had heel perceived by Maud, had not thu surrounding country could be obtained, 
least idea, when they halted at the door of the inn, that But the outlines of the various objects were contused 
Xch Turpin was staying there. and indistinct. , , . . 

Thev were in scare!: of him, however. . Only the highest features of the landscape ceau- <*• 

‘•deed, all the principal roads round the metropolis ffistmeuishod. 
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The valleys were filled with darkness. 

Looking back upon the road he had come, Dick' strained 
his eyes in an endeavour to piero" the obscurity which 
lay below him, and to obtain a glimpse of his foes. 

But both attempt were equally unsuccessful. 

On the top of a hill, however, Turpin was aware that 
sounds could be heard from a great distance — more 
especially if he applied his ewr to the ground. 

He resolved to adopt this expedient, and, having ac- 
quainted Maud with his intention, he dismounted. 

He laid hiuiBelf down at full length, and, putting his 
ear fiat on the ground, listened fos some moments with 
the utmost intentuess, « 

But all was still. 

He could not distinguish any sound, however faint, 
which indicated the approach of his enemies. 

From thiB circumstance he came rather too abruptly 
to tho conclusion that they had given up the chase. 

He, therefore, leisurely rose to his feet, and again 
mounted his mare. 

But, although l,e was so easy and confident, hie com- 
panion Wus quite the reverse. 

To her tlin danger of their situation seemed magnified 
a thousand times. 

As Dick placed his foot in the Btirrup, she said to 
him, anxiously — 

“Look, look. Oh! what is that over the hedge? 
Look ! I can see men, and horses too. Oh ! Diok, your 
foes are upon yon. We are lost !” 

These words were apeken in a low, suppressed voice, 
and in accents of the utmost terror. 

They were calculated to have rather an embarrassing 
(ffeot upon Diok — just at the moment wheu he was 
felicitating himself upon being bo uncommonly safe. 

Dick was one, however, who never allowed surprise 
to long retain the mastery over him. 

He was in the saddle in a moment. 

But bofore he had time to look and ascertain the 
truth of Maud’s information, there was a flash and a 
.sport. 

Ho felt something hot whistle by his cheek. 

Thau he heard a voice cry— 

“Forward! forward, my lads, and we have him! I 
winged him that time, I’ll be sworn 1 Forward ! for- 
ward !” 

There was a hasty trampling of feet, and the cracking 
of twigs, as the words were uttered. 

Diok comprehended the Btata of affairs in a moment. 

The offiaers had been ennning enongh to leave the 
high road and take to the fields. 

On tiie soft turf they made scarcely any sounds in 
their progress. 

They had continued to push on at full speed, and had 
galloped np the hill while Diok walked it. 

When they reached the top they saw him. 

Had it not been for the warning received from Mand 
Oouldinan, Dick would have found hia position much 
more serious than it actually was. 

However, he knew that he was unhurt, and that the 
best thing he could do was to set off at full Bpeed. 

He did so, and shortly received from Maud the grati- 
fying assurance that she had not been in any way in- 
jured by the pistol-shot which had been fired. 

This was the only thing whioh Dick cared for ; and, 
having received the assuranoe that she was unhurt, his 
heart grew light again. 

Still, he resolvod to shake off his foes as quickly as 
possible. 

He was annoyed with himself to think he had allowed 
diem to gain upon him in the manner he had. 

One thing was certain. 

He must shake off his foes at onoe, or else give np all 
idea of making his way to Enfield Chase, or they would 
lie too rnuoh upon hie track and the secret of his retreat 
be in danger of discovery. 

Indeed, as it was, he thought it would be better if he 
could change his course, a/d ao mislead them as to the 
lirection he had taken. 

I ui pressed with this idea, he turned down a lane that 
branched off from the high road. 

The officers descended the hill with break-neck speed, 
and followed after him. 

Dick heard the clatter of their horses’ hoots. 

Convinoed that they were in the lace, Diok now urged 


Blaok Bess, for onoe in her life, to put forth her utmost 
speed. 

The reBnit was surprising, 

A~«;&y she flew, at a speed which would be deemed in- 
credible, and whioh, perhaps, none but a mare of her 
matchless breed could accomplish. 

The faint Mattering of the offioers* horses’ hoofs died 
away into utter silence 

Still Dick was carefui not to pnll np too soon, and so 
run the slightest risk of making hia enemies aware of 
his intentions. 

Presently, however, he pulled up. 

He listened for a moment, but all was still. 

He then backed his mare close to the bank of the 
ditch on one side of the road, and me.de her face tbe 
hedge on the side opposite. 

It was only a low one, and he was convinced she 
would clear it easily. 

Nor was he mistaken in his calculations. 

She gave one Bpring, and alighted on the soft ground 
in the meadow. 

Dick had considered his position, and he now ehapod 
his oourBe aoross the field, in what, he thought, was as 
nearly as possible a straight line to Enfield Chase. 

Hia judgment did cot deceive him. 

In a short time he emerged upon the high road, along 
wbioh he took his way at an easy gallop 

He was now tolerably free from apprehension. 

He oonld hear nothingof hie foes, and he doubted not 
that he had baffled them completely, 

Bnt he resolved to waste no more time, and not to 
allow them another opportunity to oome up with him. 

He begnilec the tediousnesa of hia journey by con- 
versing with bis companion, who now began to expe- 
rience a feeling of greater aecnrity than she had hitherto 
done. 

CHAPTER CCCLXIX. 

DICK TURPIN AND MAUD GOULDMAN AT LENGTH 
ARRIVE SAFELY AT ENFIELD CHASE- 
It was just about daylight on the morning following 
when Dick Turpin and Maud Gouldman came in sight 
of Enfield Chase. 

The night had been oconpiedwith travelling inoeesanUy 

Black Bess had rather a tired look, bnt still she sped 
along as though she was aware the termination of her 
journey was almost reached 

Dick had taken the opportunity, whioh their long ride 
had afforded him, to explain to his companion hie exact 
position in life. 

He also mentioned his three companions, who, the 
reader will bear in mind, Mand had never seen, and 
never even heard of. 

Diok put the worst face upon everything ; bnt Maud 
still continnedwillingtosharebiBlotjWhateveri might be 

Our hero oould not avoid being touched with this 
devotion, and a sharp pang Bhot through his heart as he 
asked himself what was to be the termination of this 
romantic affection. 

Indeed, tho thought was bo painful a one, that heen- 
deavoured to banish it from his mind altogether. 

Dick could not help feeling anxious with respect to 
hie comrades. 

Ho was now something like twenty-four hours beyond 
the time he had appointed for his return. 

He knew their impatienoe, and felt almost certain 
that it would not stand such a trial as that. 

They would be ignorant of the cause of bis delay, and 
would doubtless oome to the conclusion that some mis- 
chief had befallen him. 

When once thoy had got hold of this idea, b« vnew they 
would not rest nntil they had set. ont in search of him. 

And this was what he dreaded, for of course they would 
beignorantof the presence of so manyof their foesupon 
the road, and their danger would be that muoh increased. 

He did not keep hie thoughts secret from Maud, but 
freely told her what was passing through his mind. 

At length Dick readied the spot where he had parted 
from hia comrades, and whioh they had mutually agreed 
should be the meeting-place. 

He looked around him in vale for oome signs of Lhniv 
appearance. 

AH was still. 
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Th* bird* bed scarcely yet began to chirp and leap 
bora bough to bough. 

Dick trap quite sure he had not been observed to 
enter the chase by anyone. 

A long time had elapsed since he had ®e»»> a hnman 
Wing. 

And now, as they stood thus upon the appointed spot, 
they might, without any great stretch of the imagination, 
have easily imagined theraselve-s alone in the world. 

r rhe hour was, perhaps, about the stillest of the whole 
twenty-four, and they were in one of the thinnest pullu- 
lated districts in England. 

Dick waited *nx-‘*»<>ly ana impatiently ft* ... vral 
9. urates but no eigo ,rr his comrades appeared, and his 
worst suspicions were r«“*tiaod, 

They had gow off in search of him, and the result of 
this would probably be that they would either be taken 
prisoners, or their hidirg-place discovered. 

As a last hope, and -rat that he thought it would be 
responded to, Dick uttered a kind cf chirping whistle, 
d-itn which, in olden times, he had been wont to summon 
bis oomrades. — - 

The shrill sounds died away upon the silent air, hat 
there was no reply. 

Dick dismounted, and assisted his companion to 
alight. 

“ This fills me with uneasiness,” he said ; “but it is no 
more than I expected. What to do, I know not. If I go 
•way in search of them, I may only be the means of incur- 
ring fresh danger ! ” 

“Why not stay here,” said Hand, “and await their 
•oming ? ” 

“ I am afraid I cannot do better.” 

“Wait with patienee. It may be that they will return 
in safety.” 

“ I trust they may." 

With such conversation and speculations as these, they 
whiled away the time. 

Presently their ears were saluted by a faint sound, 
which could not have reached their ears but for the int ense 
stillness of the place. 

Dick drew back yet further into the shadow of the trees, 
and listened. 

The sound grow plainer, and its character soon became 
perceptible. 

It was a rustling noise, as though someone or some, 
thing was forcing a way through the dense undergr wtt 
with which the ground, to a depth of a ooaple of feet, at 
least, was covered. 

Someone was approaching. 

Bnt who ? 

That was a question which he could not deW-amine, 
thongh he hoped to find it one of his companions. 

He pe*-rsfd forth, at the same time taking care to keep 
htmseK concealed. 

Ho could distinguish the sound of a horse’s hoofs, bnt 
oould not see either animal or rider. 

Suddenly the sound ceased. 

Still he could see nothing. 

Wound up to the highest pitch of excitement, he 
listened. 

He heard a voice say — 

“ I am back first, it seems, and I am a good deal behind 
my time. I bone they won’t be long, or I shall be un- 


Dick felt as thongh he could Bhout for joy. 

He knew the voice. 

It was that of his old comrade, Tom King. 

He whistled egain, and then emerged from his place of 
•eoceaimen-, leading Maud Gouldman by the hand. 

His vjhistle was this time responded to by a cheerful 
«y, and the next moment Tom King au s Hed from his 
steed, and came hastening towards them. 

Hut when Tom saw that Dick was accompanied y a 
lady, be shrunk back a little. 

Turpin, however, advanced, and, grasping him die 
hand, shook it warmly. 

"Ism back safe, you tee, and have brought aovaeue 
ith me. You are surprised, no doubt, bnt this Is lliae 
Sand Gouldman, to whom I have been fortunate en .nigh, 
o be of service, and she has rewexiftid me fee whirl I hove 
tone by consenting to share my future kd.” 

Tom King looked astounded. 

But he au'cVVi navi-grad husuaiH 


He had had his snspioiona before upon the point, thowgk 
he bad never said a word about them, and now ho saw 
them more than confirmed. 

Tom King had reoeived the education f a gentleman, 
and it was in quite a oonrtly way that he acknowledged 

D'"’ 1 -’" i..twvWion 


He i ' wed his hat, and made a . ceful and profound 
how, afttr the manner of the time*. 

Maud Gouldman war surprised, although Dick had 
somewhat prepared her for those she bad to meet, by 
describing their persona, maimers, and history. 

She was impressed in Tom King’s favour immediately j 
and, indeed, his personal appearance was well qualified to 
produce such an effect. 

But as for our old feiend, he looked upon her mss 
trustfully. 

She vividly brought back to bis mind the half-forgotten 
memories of the past. 

He felt that he could never again trust a woman. 

But no expression correspond jg with this feeling was 
permitted to appear upon his countenance. 

lie turned to wards Dick. 

“ I am rejoiced to see you safe back again,” he said. 
“Yon have no idea what anxiety we have suffered on 
account of your long absence.” 

“ I can form a good notion of it. Bnt, Claude and Jack 
— where are they P And where have you been ? since, 
to my knowledge, you have only just returned to the 
chase.” 

“ One question at a time, Dick — one at a time ! Alter 
we parted from yon, the night before last, we returned to 
the chase, and there met with a marvellous adventure, 
the particulare of which I will presently communicate to 
you. 

“Well?” 


“ This adventure oocupied ns for some hours, and it was 
daybreak before we ware aware of it. However, as soon 
as we made the discovery, we hastened off to this spot, 
expecting to find you here waiting for us.” 

“ But you were disappointed ? ” 

“ We were. Well, we waited here until it got folly 
day, and then we imagined something or other had de 
tained yon, and we made up onr minds to wo.it for night 
with what patience we could, for we did not expect you 
before then.” 

“ Go cn. You have not answered my question.” 

“ I will in a moment. But, if you will im»t pay attention, 
you will understand all that has taken place, 

“Very good.” 

“ Haring made up our minds, then, that yon would act 
return until uight, we retired to the chute to get a few 
hours’ sleep, of which we stood greatly in need, as you 
will seadily believe when I relate our strange adven- 
ture.” 

“ Yon fill me with curiosity, Tom. ] to at a loss to 
think what adventure yon can have had.” _ 

“ Never mind that, just at present ; it will take too long 
to tell. We slept for several hours, and woke up a little 
before sunset. Wo then had something to cat, and by 
the time we had despatched onr meal, we found that ft 
was fairly night.” 

“ What then P ” 

“ We repaired once more to -his spot, in the hop* of 
seeing you shortly make your appearance. But in this 
hope we vere disappointed, and it length we faund it 
impossible to wait idly any longer.” 

“ What did yon do then P ” 

" We agreed to go it search of yon." 

“Just as I thought ! ” 

“We could not rest here. Well, we got onr herses, 
mounted them, and separated, each one of 11s taking a 
different road, and agreeing, whet er successful in our 
search or not, to meet here as soon after daybreak as 


I possible." 

** 1 understand now.” • 

“I thought you would. Of course, my search, 
theirs, has been a frjitless one. I am glad to see you 
bock, for if yon bn #> not been here when we returned, sa 
should have ran tl»e risk of going to London. 

“ X was in dr^ad that yon had already done *o $ 
ainc£ yon how not, all ia well. * • j t 

^ As you say, all i * well. In all my excumor, ana l 
have bacs. tome mile*, I bare not mot with a Bin&l« hsim 
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“So mnoh the better. Bnt where are Claude and 
Jack ?” 

“That is a question I can answer no batter than your- 
self. You know the agreement we made with each other 
when we parted. I suppose they have gone furiher 
than they were aware, and found itimpossible to return 
at the appointed hour. 1 was myself somewhat late for 
that very reason.” 

“ Yes, it was daybreak whe» we arrived, and we had 
been waiting here some time when we heard the Bounds 
of yonr approach.” 

“Of course, you did not know who I was ?” 

“ Of course not, and hence my caution. But, hark !” 

“ Some one approaches.” 

“Claude or Jaok?” 

“That t do not know.” 

“ It will be no harm to stand aside and reconnoitre.” 

“ Certainly not. Let ns do so.” 

All three onoe more betook themselves to the shelter 
which the trees afforded them. 

It was a horse approaching, and it stopped somewhere 
about the same spot as Tom had a little while before. 

In another moment there was a low whistle. 

“That is Claude,” said Tom King, in a whisper, as he 
replied to the signal. 

They then emerged from their concealment, and found 
Tom to be quite correct. 

It was Claude Duval who had just arrived. 

His delight at seeing Diet safe back again can easily 
be imagined by the reader without our describing it. 

He was much struck with the beauty of Maud Gould- 
man, whom he treated with more respect than he would 
any priucess ; and Claude Duval always bore the charac- 
ter of being the “ gentleman highwayman.” 

Ere they cad time to do little more than exchange 
greetings, Tom King espied Sixteen-String Jaok at a 
little distance. 

He was making his way for the spot npon which they 
stood, and would arrive in another moment. 

Car friends were thus happily reunited, though fate 
destined that it should not be for loug. 

Every face bore a light-hearted, happy expression, and 
to have looked at them just then, no one, not knowing 
them, would have dreamed what they wsis. 

On foot, they all turned towards the ohase, and 
plnnged into its leafy recesses. 

Each led his own steed by the bridle. 

On their way, Tom King related to Turpin and Maud 
their adventure with the wounded poacher. 

When Dick learned what had occasioned his death — 
namely, that mantraps were laid abont — he felt a pang 
of alarm and apprehension. 

He stopped short in a moment. 

But his comrades assured him that they had care- 
fully examined the route they were about to take, and 
were quite confident that there was no fear of man- 
traps, 

Thus reassured, Turpin ventured forward again ; but 
his companions could not avoid noticing the extreme 
caution he observed at every step he took. 

Bnt it was not for his own safety that he was anxious, 
but for Maud’s. 

The secret of the existence of the cavern was now 
communicated to him, and he was also told that that 
was the place of their destination. 

This was welcome intelligence indeed to Dick, for he 
had been wondering where he could find a shelter for 
his fair oompanion. 

He trusted the cavern was a comfortable place, and 
fit for habitation and he questioned his comrades 
closely npon the subjsot ; bnt they conld afford him but 
little information, having made only a casnal examina- 
tion of the place 

They told him how a soft, gentle light, in Bomo way 
or other, managed to make a wny into it ; and that oir- 
jan. stars e filled him with hopeB that it would prove a 
jomf or table place. 

CHAPTER CCCLXX. 

CLAUDE DUVAL, TO!] KING, AND SIXTBEN-8TRING JACK 
BBT GOT UPON AN IMPORTANT EXPEDITION. 

Ik a few minutes now they reached the face of the rocks 
m which the concealed cavern was. 


Dick Turpin and Maud Gould man both looked aronnd 
them with surprise, interest, and cariosity. 

Especially was the mind of the latter filled with these 
feelings. 

To her, all that she saw, and all that was taking place, 
hal .he ineffable oharm of novelty. 

All accorded, too, with her own romantic disposition, 
and she gazed npon the lofty trees, and the rugged sur- 
face of the rooks, with inconceivable delight. 

She would not have changed her position for a home 
in the noblest and grandest mansion in the land. 

There are some minds which are so constituted. 

But to nearly all, we fanoy, there must bo a great 
oharm about leading a primitive life in some vast 
forest. 

If so, it is very natural, for such originally was the 
state of man. 

Dick’s three companions had well marked the appear- 
ance of the particular thorn-bush which hid the entrance 
of the cave, and they were able, without the least 
difficulty, to distinguish it from the others that grew 
near it. 

Claude caught hold of the top of tho bush, and pulled 
it down. 

He kept it in that position by placing his foot upon it. 

In the meantime his comrades had removed all the 
trappings from their steeds. 

They carried them just inside the passage, and piled 
them up iu a little angular recess, which was admirably 
adapted for their reception. 

The horses; were theu left at liberty to feed on the 
rich herbage that abounded there. 

They were not afraid of their straying far away. 

When this was done, they all entered the passage, 
with the exception of Claude Duval 

This place was in total darkness, so Tom King lighted 
one of the torches they had made use of for the previous 
occasion. 

When this was done, Claude entered, and replaced 
the thorn-bush ; taking care to do so in such a manner 
as to defy detection. 

A few minutes enabled them to reach the termination 
of the gloomy passage, and then they emerged into the 
cavern. 

Here the toroh was not only unnecessary, but nselesB ; 
and so Tom extinguished it, and thus got rid of an in- 
cumbrance. 

Outside the cavern it was now broad daylight. 

Looking up to the roof, from which the licht mani- 
festly proceeded, our friends found, after a little atten- 
tion, that their conjecture was perfectly correot. 

They were just able to detect numberless small cre- 
vices in the rock ; and it was through these that the 
daylight made its way in a Lind of misty radianoe. 

Upon gaining the cavern, Dick’s first impulse, after 
having looked np to the roof, was to ascertain, if possi- 
ble, the size and extent of it. 

There was not mnoh difficulty abont doing this, for the 
whole of it was thoroughly illuminated s and, as their 
eyes got more and more accustomed to the subdued light, 
they were able to distinguish even the minutest object. 

The cavern was in shape somewhat circular — it ap- 
proached this form more nearly than any other. 

At a rough estimate, its diameter iu its widest part 
was abont fifty feet, and iu its narrowest thirty. 

The height was a hundred, or perhaps more. 

The wails of the cavern were in many places covered 
with some kind of glittering ore, which reflected tho 
rays of light with a remarkably beautiful effect. 

From the roof depended numerous stalactites, some 
of which were only a few feet in length, while others 
were so long as to reach the floor, and had the appear- 
ance of being natural supporting pillurB. 

But this was only in appearance. 

The floor of this cavern was composed of some kind 
of hard earth, and this seemed to he the only thing that 
was artificial abont the place, aDd even this might have 
been natural. 

Such were the most prominent oharaoterisUoa of this 
remarkable place. 

Upon looking abont them more olosely, however, tho 
highwaymen fonnd several indications of the plane 
having, at some time or other, been inhabited. 

In one part of the floor was fixed a large flat stone, md 
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upon this there still remained the extinct earners of a 
wood Gre. 

Then, pushed into u kind of recess, of which there 
seemed to be a great number all round, were a table and 
some seats, all roughly made with t he rudest of mate- 
rials, and yet competent to perform the service required 
of thed 

Our friends were glad of these necessaries, which would 
so materially conduce to their comfort, should they think 
of remaining long. 

Having found tlieae articles in a recess, prompted them 
to renew tneir search in the remainder. 

/hey resolved to go regularly round tbv cavern, and 
take each one in its turn as it presented itself. 

Ere they hud gone many paces, they came to a very 
large deerskin, which was hang up on the wall of the 
cavern. 

Thinking there might he something behind this, Dick 
took hold of it and pulled it aside. 

An opening in the wall was aow disclosed. 

Looking in, they saw a small chamber, al'Out ten feet 
square, which seemed to bo lighted in the same manner 
as the outer cavern, 

But what immediately attracted Turpin’s attention was 
a. dark-looking mass of something in one corner. 

He strode towards it in a moment, in order to ascertain 
its character. 

He found it to be a great many deerskins, all laid per- 
fectly flat, and one on the top of the other. 

The use of this was obvious at a glance. 

It was, indeed, to serve as a conch, and no doubt it 
would make a very soft one. 

Highly pleased with thia discovery, they left the little 
chamber, and on making the circuit of the cavern they 
were astonished to find seven mo; * chambers of a similar 
character, and all furnished with skina in the same 
manner. 

This promised them something better in the shape of 
sleeping accommodation tlmn they had had lately. 

All were now quite in high spirits. 

“ I believe we shall be able to live here like merry 
men,” exclaimed Dick Turpin. “ There seems to be 
almost every convenience we oan require,” 

“ There does indeed, and we ought to feel glad we have 
got so secure a place where we can stay until our last 
affair blows over a little.” 

It was Tom King who said this, but Claude added — 

“ It would do for a time, no doubt, but yon would 
find being here terribly dull. Indeed, I have fonnd it so 
already.” 

“ Yes,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “ hut why should we 
not take permanent possession of this place, and make 
sallies from it whenever we t hink proper P” 

“ That sounds better,” rejoined Claude Duval. 

“Yon feel the want of some employment, Claude, do 
you not?” said Dick. 

“ I do, and that’s just it.” 

" I thought so. Now, I have a little expedition for all 
of you, if you think proper to undertake it.” 

“You are our captain. Command, and we obey 1 ” 
“Very good, if you like to look upon it in that light.” 

“ What ia it to be ? ” 

" Do not be so impatient.” 

“ But 1 can’t help it.” 

“ Why, you have only just come back from one expedi- 
tion.” 

“Very true j but I met no one. I had nothing but a 
solitary ride.” 

“ Well, then, this is what I want you to do.” 

Dick Turpin whispered something in Clande’a ear. 

He looked amazed for a moment, and then he said — 

“ All right, captain. It shall he done.” 

“ What — what ? ” asked his comrades, eagerly. 

“ He shall toll you presently,” said Turpin, 

“ Shall we start at once ? ” asked Claude. 

“ What do you think P ’’ 

“It's daylight.” 

“ So it is.” 

“ 1 think we had better wait till dark.’* 

“ A greed ; there will be much less danger then.* 

“ You. are right, captain.’’ 

Ilere the subject dropped, but Claude was ooliged to 
■via spur in the ears of Tom and Jack what Turpin had 
to mm. 


As they became the recipients of the intelligence, their 
countenances for a moment expressed the same amount of 
astonishment as his had. 

At any rate, nothing was to be done till night, and that 
was far distant, the day having only just begun. 

They occupied their rime makiug several prepa- 
rations. 

Fuel was brought in, and a fire made up on the hearth, 
for the season was far advanced, and the cavern wa. 
chilly. 

A dense volume of smoke arose from the fite, and 
then our friends thought they had done a very injudicious 
thing. 

The smoke would make its way out of the numerous 
crevices in the roof of which we have spoken, and should 
anyone happen to pasa by a discovery must take price. 

There was, however, but little fear of any one ri siting 
that unfrequented spot, and yet such a thing might 
happen at the most- inopportune moment. 

In order to set this point at rest, they all resolved to 
leave the cave, and get upon the roof of it, if auoh a thing 
was at all practicable. 

Co emerging from the cave, their first care was to take 
aouirate note of the bearing!! of different objects; and, 
having done this, they proceeded to ascend to the top of 
the rocks. 

In order to do this, they had to make a considerable 
detour. 

At length, however, they were convinced they stood 
upon what was the roof of the cavern. 

The smoke was mperceptible, and so, too, were the 
crevices through which the daylight penetrated. 

These latter were eo small, and so overgrown with 
dense vegetation as to be quite invisible, unless the closest 
search was made. 

And, even then, they seemed nothing more than cracks 
and fissures in the rock, through which it was impossible 
to see down into the cavern. 

Then, as for the smoke, the only way they could account 
for not being able to see that was that, by ascending to so 
great a height, it was converted into an impalpable vapour 
before it r, .ached tbs surface. 

In order to set the point at rest, several coins were 
dropped threugh the crevices. 

Upon re-entering the oavem, these coins were all found 
lying upon the floor of it. 

The highwaymen now experienced a feeling of the 
greatest security with respect to the eecreoy if their 
strange habitation. 

The more they found out about it, and the better they 
became acquainted with it, the more they liked it. 

By this time the fire had burned up, and was quite 
clear, and the next thing to be thought about was a 
meal. 

This they set about having in their usual primitive 
fashion, and here it was they experienced the full benefit 
of Maud’s presence among them. 

The meal was served up with the best of all sauces, and 
that was a keen and vigorous appetite. 

It was wonderful to see how soon all adapted themselves 
to their new quarters, and began to feel quite at home. 

When the meal was over, some hours were spent in 
cheerful conversation, in which the various actions of the 
past were fully discussed. 

Presently, however, Diak Turpin’s three comrades with- 
drew. 

They had recollected something which they had promised 
to do, bnt which had been forgotten until the present 
moment. 

The reader will perhaps guess what it was. 

It was to bury the remains of the poacher to whose 
confession they were indebted for the comfortable habits- 
tion they had got. 

. There rat, something abhorrent to the facings of all 
three of them in the thought that his inanimate remains 
should become, the prey of the wild denizen# of the forest. 
A very little trouble on their parts would prevent it. 
This, then, was the reason they withdr <r, leaving Turpin 
and Maud in the cavern, who probably did notmuoh regret 
• rite circumstance of being left alone 

The body of the dead poacher was bnt a few paces from 
the entrance to :he cave, so Tom and his two oomr&dee 
quickly reached it. 

They found that the carrier crows had already begrtj> 
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their feast, and they had lome difficulty in soaring the 
loatheome birds »?, ij. 

They were but ill-provider with tools requisite for dig- 
ging a grave, bot for each a thing as that it wae not 
likely they would hold back. 

With the aid of their swords and some fragments of 
wood, they sncoeeded in making a hole large enough and 
deep enongh for their purpose. 

In this they placed the body of the poaoher, which 
already preempted a terrible epectaole. 

Ths sarth was shovelled in and hammered down hard. 
By the time thiB wae done they were Bnrpriaed to find 
that darkness was rapidly closing in around them. 

Bnt winter was very close at hand, and the days wero 
short. 

Returning to the oave, they signified to Dick their 
intention of setting ont at once upon their little expedi- 
tion. 

To this he made no demur; bnt, on the contrary, 
pressed them to be as speedy as possible, and not to re 
turn on any account until their object wae accomplished. 

To these terms they consented ; and, pleased with the 
idea of having some business on hand — *ud business, too, 
in which they felt a peculiar interest — they set out with 
light hearts 

Their stee le we re saddled, and Maud and Diok aooom- 
panied them to the outskirts of the chase, where they 
bade them adieu. 

What was the nature of the business upon which they 
were engaged, and what sort of success they met with, 
we shall very quickly see 

CHAPTER CCCLXXI 

RELATES WHAT BEFEL THE THREE HIGHWAYMEN 
UPON THEIR MYSTERIOUS EXPEDITION. 

When the three highwaymen left Enfield Chase, it was 
not quite night, though darkness was fast approaching 
and increasing. ' 

Objects at a short distance were invieible, and a gene- 
ral gloom overspread the whole of the landscape. 

The night offered a remarkable contrast to the pre 
ceding one, which had been so unusually bright and 
beautiful. 

Now, however, the heavens were entirely covered with 
one dense, sad-coloured cloud, which permitted not a 
glimpse of the blue ether to be obtained through the 
<*nalleet rift in the whole of its vast expanse. 

So far, too, from the moon pouring down upon the 
earth a flood of bright and beautiful light, her position 
iu the heavens could not even be distinguished. 

To our friends, though, and the expedition they were 
upon, thiB night was unusually favourable. 

In a short time their eyes became accustomed to the 
insufficient illumination, and they were able to see their 
path with the greatest ease. 

Ere they had gone a hundred yards, however, they 
drew rein, au<1 as well as oould be distinguished in the 
darkness, looked at each other irresolutely. 

It was Claudo who broke the silenoe. 

“ My friends,” hesaid, “ I have already acquainted you 
with the nature of the business we have to carry out to- 
night, but the subject requires Borne little consideration. 
In the first place, the question arises, where are we to 
look for our destination ?” 

“ That sounds a strange question, Claude,” replied Tom 
King, “but I perfectly well understand what yon mean. 

I am not able to answer you, but perhaps Jack is.” 

“ Well, yes I am,” said Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ Whore — where ?” 

“ As I was ont early this morning, on the look-out for 
Diok, I saw just the plaoo we want.” 

“ Did you- '"deed ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Bnt did younotioe ite position well enongh to he able 
to find your way back to it in the dark.” 

“I think so, for I maintained the earns direction all 
the time.” 

“ That will do, then,” said Tom King. “ It is lucky 
yon noticed it, for I saw nothing of the kind, I an 
certain.” 

“Nor I,” said Claude Duval. 

“ Never mind, all ie well. Just bear round a littte to 


the left-hand, then you will come to the high road ; keep 
along it, and you will soon be where you want to bo.” 

> “ Have you got what I asked you to provide yourself 

with ?” asked Claude Duval, 

“Yes,” answered Sixteen-String Jack; and, as he 
Bpoke, he patted a little bundle of something, whioh he 
had got strapped before him on the saddle. 

“ That’s all right enongh, then, and we can look npon 
the whole of the business as settled.” 

“ I hope we may. I have been engaged in many a 
strange adventure before to-day, but never in one half 
so strange and curious as this.” 

“ The same here,” exclaimed the two others ; and, as 
they spoke, they turned their horses’ heads in the direc- 
tion of which Sixteen-String Jack had spoken. 

There was now a silence of some minutes’ duration, 
but it was broken by Claude Duval, who, addressing 
Tom King, said — > 

“ What do you think of this last affair of Dick’s t" 

“ You mean about Maud Gouldman ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why, taking all things together, I am sorry it hap- 
pened.” 

“ Are you ?” 

“ Yes ; and if I do not mistake, you are of the same 
opinion as myself.” 

“Well, Tom, I am.” 

“ So am I,” said Jack. 

“ Then we are all quite unanimous upon the point.” 
continued Claude. 

“ Well, I don’t wonder at it. You see it will upset 
everything, and, let you look at the matter in what way 
you will, it presents a disagreeable aspect.” 

“ True ; and for that reason 1 thiuk we ought to make 
the best of it we can.” 

“ We cannot alter it, that is very certain.” 

“Of conrseitis; then, in my judgment, thebest thing 
we can do is to submit to the ohange with the beat grace 
wcoan.” f 

“ We must try to do so ; though it strikes me we shall 
find it very disagreeable.” 

“ Well, if so, we must put up with it, that’s all. But 
hero wo are at the high road at last.” 

The three highwaymen leaped the low wooden paling 
whioh skirted the meadows they had been crossing, and 
alighted in the high road. 

"Now follow me,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “and 1 
will lead the way, But we have some distance before 
us, I can tell yon that.” 

“ Never mind ; our cattle are thoroughly refreshed by 
the rest they have had. Forward ! forward ! ” 

At a sharp trot, which got over the ground in a really 
amazing inanner.they took their way along the high road. 

Their horses’ hoofs made a tremendous clatter, whioh 
made conversation too difficult to be pleasant ; and, ab 
they had nothing more to tall: about than the expedition 
they were upon, they were s lent. 

Each, however, busied himself with his own thoughts ; 
and, unconsciously, they all dwelt at the same moment 
upon the same topic. 

And that was about the advent of Maud Gouldman, 
and the changes which were likely to result from it. 

Iu this way they continued for a long distance — until, 
indeed, the winter evening had deepened into night. 

The air was raw and cold. 

The whole atmosphere seemed to be loaded with damp- 
ness, and nothing but the strongest necessity would 
have induced ordinary travellers to be abroad. 

But the highwaymen paid little attention to the incle- 
mency of the weather. 

During the whole of their journey they had scaroely 
met with a single individual, and they had not passed a 
vehicle of any description. 

The road was a lonely one, and at ench an hour, and 
in such unfavourable weather, it was deserted entirely. 

Sixteeu-Striug Jack continnod to lead the way without 
the slightest hesitation, and his friends followed him 
with the most implicit faith in his power to guide them. 

At length they reached a small village, whioh strag- 
gled for some distance along the high road. 

What was the name of it they had no idea. 

Passing through it, however, without peroeiving a 
single inhabitant, they kept on for about a qnarter of 
a mile further, and here thoy halted. 
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“ Js thiB the place, Jack ?' 

“ Ye?,” wae the reply. “ Look yonder !” 

Sixte-a-String Jack raised his riding-whip as he Bpoke 
and pointed to what appeared to be the sqnare tower of 
a church. 

Ab soon as his friends perceived it, they e&id — 

“ Oh ! yea, this must be right. Have we much farther 
to go ?” 

“ I suppose not, but I cannot precisely lead the way ; 
for, when I pacsed this spot thia morning, I was going 
at a rapid rate, and did little more than cast a hasty 
glance around me.” 

“ We must approach and reconnoitre.” 

“ We must. Come this way quietly.” 

The three now took their way across the road; and, 
after going a few yards, arrived at a lew atone wall, over 
which a few white gravestones could be distinguished 
glisteuing in the darkness. 

This showed that the building to which Jack bad 
pointed was no other than a church. Indeed, they could 
now perceive the dim outline of the ancient sacred 
edifice. 

“ I should think thia churchyard wonld be a good place 
to leave the horses while we do our business ; that is, if 
we can get into it pretty easily.” 

“ Go on a little further. You are almost sure to come 
to a gate.” 

They did so, and quickly discovered one of those white 
gates which, iu country places, so often open into the 
graveyards. 

This gate was simply secured by a ponderous iron 
latch, and this Claude raised with very little difficulty, 
and the party fairly entered the churchyard. 

They dismounted, and led their horses by the bridle 
nntil they reached an alder-tree, which grew at the 
junction of the two broad paths intersecting the chnrch- 
yard. 

To this they secured their cattle, though in such a 
manner as allowed them liberty to graze. 

This done, they paused, and endeavoured to pierce the 
darkness which surrounded them. 

In this attempt they were unsuccessful. 

But, luckily for them, the clouds just at that moment 
parted, and, through a long straggling rift in them, the 
moon shone sweetly down. 

Her rays seemed all the brighter in consequence of 
the darkness which had hitherto prevailed, and which 
was now completely dissipated- 

Those objects which had betore been invisible were 
now distinctly revealed. 

The ma-sive square tower of thechnrch could now be j 
seen, even from a considerable distance ; and, in addition 
to this, something which instantly attracted the atten- 
tion of the highwaymen. 

This was a stone building, contiguous to the church, 
and, from its position, doubtless the residence of the 
vicar. 

They pointed this house out to each other in a manner 
which plainly indicated that the business thoy ware upon 
was in some way connected with it. 

With hasty steps they crossed the churohyard, and 
went straight towards it. 

A small gate separated the garden of the vioarage — for 
such it was — from the chnroh ; and this the highwaymen 
opened, sud passed through. 

The front door was reached by a flight of broad and 
handsome stone steps, and it was surmounted by a por- 
tico of great solidity and beauty. 

No notice was as yet taken of the intrusion of our 
friends, who looked np at the various windows of the 
dwelling before them, in order to ascertain whether a 
light appeared at any of them. 

But all was dark, which seemed to indicate mat the 
inhabitants had all retired to reet. 

The highwaymen were not satisfied of this, however, 
until they had looked all round the bnilding ; having 
done which, they returned to the front, and took np 
their former position. 

And now the moon, who by her light had rendered 
them such good service, was again completely obscured 
by the clouds. 

For this they cared not, as they had already perfor- 
med all the service which lay in their power. 

In a whisper, however, Claude Bpoke — 


“ There ie one piece of information which it is Tliy 
desirable we should be in possession of,” 

“ What?" 

“ The name of the parson.” 

“ Bnt how are we to find that ont P” 

“ There's the difficulty.” 

“ Stop.” 

“ What?” 

“ I kno how we can find it ont.” 

“ How?” 

“ By going to the door of the church. Don’t you know 
that the name ie always painted there on a board ?” 

“ Of conrse it ie. I might have thought of that my- 
self.” 

“ Make haste, it will not take ue a moment ; and snoh 
a piece of information will be valuable in the extreme to 
us.” 

Being of this opinion, they hastily left the garden in 
front of tlie vicarage, and re-entered the oliurohyard 

It was easy enough to go straight up to the porch, and, 
having arrived there, they felt about for the position of 
the notice-board. 

Having found it, Tom King lighted a thief's match. 

He fancied this would burn just long enough to 
answer his purpose, and so it did. 

They saw the name, an 1 managed to make it out, 
though the letters were half effaced. 

Being in possession of the name of the parson, they 
returned to the garden. 

They were now ready for action. 

Sixteen-String Jack had removed the bundle from the 
front of his saddle, and he held it under his arm. 

What its character was could not be distinguished. 

With stealthy tread the three highwaymen ascended 
the little flight of Btone steps in front of the vicarage, 
and stood olose to the door. 

At a sign, Sixteen-String Jack and Claude Duval 
retired behind one of the pillars, where they were com- 
pletely out of eight. 

No sooner was this done than Tom King seized the 
I knocker, and banged away with right good will. 

The hollow sound reverberated through the dwelling, 
but no immediate notice appeared to be taken of it. 

In consequence of this, Tom, after pausing a moment, 
renewed the assault, and this time with a vigour that 
was really terrific. 

Ere he had ceased, one of the npper windows was vio- 
lently thrown open. 

The swinging leaf of the lattice went back with a 
crash against the wall, and the clattering of broken glass 
followed. 

Tom looked np, and in the imperfect light, he could 
just distinguish the white night-capped head of some- 
one. 

Whoever this individual as, he appeared to see our 
friends, for he instantly oalled ont — 

“ Who’s there ? What do yon want ?” 

The tones of the voice were angry and insolent. 

“ Is that the Keverend Mr. Martext ?” asked Tom 
King, in a voioe of well-affected grief and oonoern. 

“What if it is?” 

“ If it is, reverend sir, although I am very eorry to 
trouble you at snoh an unseasonable hour, I must ask 
you to come and see my brother. He lies even now at 
the point of death, and is sadly in want of yon, holy sir, 
to administer spiritual consolation to him.” 

“ Who is yonr brother, eh P” 

“ A stranger to you, J have no doubt, reverend sir,” 
said Tom King, still keeping up, with ooneummate skill, 
the peculiar tone of voice he had assumed. 

The parson hesitated. 

He was not fond of being called up of a night after 
having gone to bed. 

Tom continued — J 

You will only have a few yards to go, reverend sir, 
and, with your permission, I will lead the way. My 
brother is dying, and lie so earnestly requests to see yon 
that I dc hope y on will not refuse.” 

Mr. Martext, the parson, was completely deceived by 
this statement of Tom King’s, and no suspicion of it* 
genuineness once crossed his imagination. 

Nevertheless, could he have got out of the job of having 
to leave his home at that hoar of the night, he would 
gladly have done so. 
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But ba could not. _ I 

He knew hia position in the pariah too well to dream of ' 
refusing. 

Should be do so, the fact would, of course, become 
public, as all disagreeable facts are sure to do, and the 
result would be considerably to bis prejudice. 

So he resolved, after a moment of hesitation, to visit 
this dying man, and be called out to that effect from the 
window. ( 

But, as the reader will not fail to have observed, it was 
not from any desire to smoothe the passage of a dying 
soul from this world to the neat that he gave his consent, 
but merely from a selfish feeling. 

It would not do, in a worldly sense, for him to ...mse. 

He closed the window, however, with very angry and 
unohristian-like feelings about his heart, and commenced 
attiring himself. 

The Bufferings he presently underwent seemed almost 
like a ipeoics of retribntioo. 


It is quite certain he fully deserved the punishment he 
met with. 

He was not long putting on all his clothes, and, as 
soon as he was dressed, he descended to the front 
door. 

The night was cold, and he was seized with sudden fite 
of shivering. _ . . ,, 

He put the lamp down on a little side-table in the kali, 
and undid the fastenings of the door. __ 

He opened it and passed out. 

Tom ascended the steps, and came towards him. 

Seeing, he was there, the parson closed the door. 

He advanced to the top of the light of stone sts^s, and 
there he paused. 

“Now," he said, “how far do you wamt me to go ? 
Where is your brother ? and who m ho ? Anew**’ these 
questions, or I won’t go a step further. I don’t knew 
you.” 

“ Hr. Marteit,” said Tom, in the seme isessmed voioe. 
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" my brother is a stranger to you, but the distance yon 
will have to go to find him will be very short.” 

“ Where is it ?” asked the parson, angrily, about whoso 
heart strange suspicions began to gather. 

“ Close at hand,” said Tom. “ Close at nand, 1 assure 
you.” 

“ Then I shan’t go, for I don’t like your looks. Ha I ” 

This last was a sudden ejaculation of surprise. 

The parson tried to turn round, and rush back into his 
house. 

But he was too late. 

He had suffered himself to be ensnared before the 
suspicion that anything wrong was taking place had 
entered his mind. 

What had happened we will now proceed to relate. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXII. 

THE EXTRAORDINARY MARRIAOE OP DICK TURPIN AND 

MAUD GOULDIIAN IN THE GLADE IN ENFIELD CHASE. 

WnEN Sixteen-String Jack and Claude Duval, at a sigu 
from Tom King, had slipped behind one of the pillars of 
the portioo and concealed themselves, the latter took the 
bundle from under Iris arm and unfolded it. 

It fluttered down, and, as he held his hands before him, 
reached to his feet. 

But what it was, the darkness of the place in whioh he 
stood did not allow it be seen. 

In this way they waited during the little dialogue whioh 
took place between Tom and the parson. 

Ai soon as they were aware of the result of it, they pre- 
pared themselves for aotion. 

They heard the door opened, and dimly saw the figure 
of the parson cross the threshold and advance to the head 
of the steps. 

As toon as he had done this, they glided from their 
place of concealment as noiselessly as two spectres. 

The parson never suspected who was behind him. 

Cautiously, silently, and slowly they drew nearer and 
nearer to him while the little conversation took place 
between him and Tom King, whioh was purposely pro- 
longed by the latter, in order to give Lis comrades proper 
time to achieve their design. 

It was a bold and novel one. 

Having stationed themselves behind the parson, both 
highwaymen took hold of the mysterious object which 
Sixteen-String Jack had carried rolled up like a bundle. 

It could then be seen what it was. 

It was a sack, and one of rather unusual dimensions. 

Claude and Jack had hold of it near the month. 

The ejaculation which eame bo promptly from the 
parson’s lips was caused by his suddenly finding the upper 
part of his body enveloped in the sack, whioh Claude and 
Jack had drawn ovor his head. 

To use a common expression, “ before he knew where 
he was,” the sack was slipped down as far as his feet. 

In vain he struggled. 

In vain he tried to turn round, and gain the secure 
asylum which his home afforded him. 

He was lifted off bis feet with bewildering rapidity. 

At firBt he was totally at a loss to think what had hap- 
pened to him, and the agony of uncertainty which he ex- 
perienced was something terrible. 

He struck out wildly with his arms, and plunged madly 
with his feet. 

But he did not achieve his freodom thereby. 

He was lifted op by Claude and Jack. 

Tho mouth of the sack was firmly secured by Tom 
King. 

Parson Hartext was then a complete prisoner, and 
wholly in the power of his captors, for theta to do with 
him as they might think fit. 

A position in which he was less capable of helping him- 
•elf could scarcely be imagined. 

He could not see what was going on, or judge by the 
expression of his captors’ countenances what sort of fete 
was destined for him. 

What strange and terrible thoughts swept like a dismui 
phantasmagoria through tho brain of the unfortunate 
parson when he found himself in this inexplicable situa- 
tion, no tongue can tell. 

He made up his mind, however, that his doom would 
he death at least. 


One would have thought, from his occupation, and the 
doctrines he enunciated when standing unthreatened by 
the least prospect of dangor in his pulpit, that death would 
have presented few terrors to him. 

But iueh was proved to be anything but the ease. 

A most abject fear book possession of him, and he shook 
like one afflicted with the ague. 

lie tried to command his voice sufficiently to implore 
tho mercy of his captors, but his tongue refused to do hi» 
bidding. 

In the meantime, the sack, having been properly secured, 
Claude Duval took hold of it at one end and Sixteen- 
String Jack at the other. 

Tom King then led the way across the garden and 
through the churchyard, and, in a few minutes, the high- 
waymen emerged into the lane. 

The parson was deposited on the ground while the 
highwaymen regained possession of their horses. 

It was while he lay thus that Parson Martext became 
aware of the fact that tho mysterious object in which he 
was confined was notliiug more Dor less than a sack. 

But this discovery in no way enlightened him as to the 
motives for which he had tliu3 been made a prisoner, nor 
did it tend to remove in the slightest degree the appre- 
hensions under which he suffered. 

Before he had time to make any further reflections, the 
three highwaymen nrrived with their horses 
Parson Martext heard them pause. 

He heard them whisper to each other. 

But he could not distinguish the words they uttered, 
for they spoke in a very low tone of voice. 

“ It won’t do for us to ride straight off now wo have 
got him,” said Tom King. “ I daresay he knows every 
trick and turn about the place, and, if so, in spite of his 
being in the sack, ho will find out where we take him to.” 
“ What shall bo done ?” , 

“ That is a point well worthy of consideration.” 

“ We must decide quickly.” 

“Oh! certainly. The less time we lose, the better. 
What do you propose ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ The thing we want to do is, to thoroughly confuse 
him, and cauie him to lose all idea of whereabouts he is 
— supposing him to have any idea upon the subject." 

“Just so." 

“ Well, how is it to be done P ” 

“ I have an idea,” said Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ What is it ? Let us hear it once,” exclaimed his 
comrades. 

“ You know, when they play at blind man’s buff, they 
always make the one whose eyes are bandaged turn round 
several times ? ” 

“ Of course they do.” 

“ And what do they do it for ? ” 

“ To confuse his ideas, and make him uncertain in 
which direction his face is turned.” 

“ Exactly. You have hit it. Now, this is what we 
want to do with the parson.” 

“ It is. But, then, how are we to make him tarn 
round in the manner you mention P ” 

“ I confcsss, at first sight, that seems very difficult ; 
but, as I don’t see why we need be very particular with 
him, I think it may easily be got over.” 

“ How ? ” 

“ Why, we will so turn, and roll, and bundle him about, 
that he will no more know where he is than if he had 
bceu suddenly put down in the moon.” 

“ Bravo ! That will do.” 

These last words were spoken rather more loudly 
than those which preceded them, and, the consequence 
was, they reached tho over-strained cars of Parson Mar- 
text, who immediately put upon them the most terrible 
signification. 

lie thought they must allude to his murder. 

No sooner Lad they come to the decision^ we have re- 
corded, than they at once set about putting it into execu- 
tion. 

The first thing they did was to piok up the hag at botr; 
ends, and then to run round and round in a circle with it, 
us though for a wager, to the parson’s great amazement, 
who found tins circumstance more inexplicable than the 
others. 

He 300n grew giddy, and siek, and faint ; but, heodle® 
of that, tho gyratory movement was continued. 
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Suddenly, however, they stopped, and then ran round 
in the opposite direotion to that which they had taken 
before. 

This lasted for a few moments, and then, denning 
the unfortunate prisoner not sufficiently bewildered, 
they made him stand upon his feet. 

This, however, he was scarcely oapable of doing, and he 
was only prevented from falling by the following means. 

The three highwaymen stood round him in a triangle, 
and neai enough for them to be within arm’s-lefcgth of 
their prey. 

First Claud® would seize him by the arm, or some 
other portion of his body, and give him a whirl round. 

Then, before h e could fall to the ground, he would be 
seized by Tom King, who would whirl him round in 
precisely the same manner, and then pass him on to 
Sixteen-String Jack. 

Thus the parson was knocked about from one to the 
other of them, until at length they ceased, for they 
were completely tired. 

Ho sank breathless and exhausted on the ground, and 
incapable of making the slightest movement. 

It was while h was in this state that Mr. Martext 
was lifted up on Tom King’s horse, whioh happened to 
be the strongest animal of the three. 

The manner in which he was placed upon it was any. 
thing bnt an agreeable one. 

He was laid across the withers of the hone, just a3 a 
sack of oora might be. 

Tom got up and sat behind him in the saddle. 

He grasped the sack with one hatid in such a mauriar 
that it oould not possibly fall off, and then held the 
reins in the other. 

The order to advance was now given, and off they Bet 
at a canter which jolted Mr. Martext about in a terrible 
manner. 

After going for some diatanoe, Tom King relinquished 
his burden t Claude Duval, who, in his turn, passed it 
to Sixteen-String Jack. 

Thus taking it in turns, they at length reached En- 
field Chase. 

Their design had been to thoroughly baffle and be- 
wilder the parson, and this they sucoeeded to the fullest 
extent in doing. 

Whether he had gone north, east, west, or south, he 
had not the remotest notion. 

The pleasant little dell where they had first halted on 
entering the chase, and which had so often been a 
render vous, was the point to which the highwaymen 
directed their steps, for it was here they had agreed to 
meet Dick ; and, from the length of time they had' 
necessarily bec-n absent, they fully expected to find him. 

Nor were they mistaken. 

Immediately upon their arrival at the sweet sylvan spot 
whioh the moonbeams now lighted up', for the dense 
olouds had dispersed, they saw Dick and Maud emerge 
from the shadow of the trees, to which they had retired 
upon hearing their approach, in order to be quite certain 
it was their friendB before they made themselves visible. 

With all speed the highwaymen alighted, and ParBon 
Martext, still enveloped in the sack, was laid upon the 
ground. 

The horses were led away, and a few words passed 
between Diok and his oompanions. 

The result of it was that Diok withdrew with Maud 
for a little while to some distance. 

He was to return to the dell upon receiving a signal 
from his comrades. 

In the meantime they made themselves very busy 
Indeed. 

A. small empty oask, which had served them for a 
seat, was plaoed on end upon a level piece of ground. 

Then they proceeded to untie the bag and release 
their prisoner. < 

When the sack wag removed, they were some- 
what alarmed to perceive that the par ion lay quite 
still, without exhibiting the least signs of life. 

Conjecturing, however, that he had merely fainted, 
Claude Duval fetahed some wate*" from the natural basin 
into whioh the mimic waterfall fell, and plentifully 
besprinkled him with it. 

He was quickly rewarded for his trouble by seeing 
the apparently defunct parson stretch forth his arms 
and open his eyes. 


Observing these signs of recovery, the administration 
of a little spirit was next resorted to, and it was won- 
derful to see what a revivifying effect a small quantity 
of it produoed. 

In a few minutes they had him thoroughly restored 
to consciousness. 

It was some time before the reverend gentleman 
could reoall to his mind the occurrences of the paBt. 

He glared round him with mingled surprise and 
curiosity. 

He was quite at a loss to think to what place ho had 
been conveyed, for the trees by which he was surrounded 
possessed no distinctive character by which he oould 
recognise them. 

As soon as he had partially recovered from his stato 
of mental confusion, Tom King addressed him. 

The Bound of hie voioe had the effect of bringing all 
that had happened full before the recollection of the 
parson, and again he was seized with the horrible fear 
that he was destined for eome terrible death, which had 
formerly possessed him. 

Perceiving this, and the great extent of his fright, 
Tom endeavoured to reassure him. 

“ Fear nothing,” he said ; “ your life and body are in 
no danger. Do you comprehend that you are in no 
danger ?” 

The parson opened and shut his eyes in a wild and 
convulsive mannor, and made several ineffectual at- 
tempts to speak. 

He made several pantomimio gestures with his arms. 

“ I eay again,” repeated Tom King, observing the 
effeot his former words had upon him, “ I say again, you 
are in no danger. I tell yon, once more, that your life 
is safe, but only upon oertain conditions.” 

“ Conditions ?” repeated the parson, at length being 
able to speak. 

“ Yes, conditions. Your life will bo sparod, and your 
person carefully preserved from all harm, if you do 
exactly as you are told. But the moment you refuse, 
or even hesitate, to do what is commanded, that moment 
will be your last, and you will be handed over to a 
terrihle fate.” 

“Oh! good gentlemen,” eaid Parson Martext, rising 
to his knees, for he now began to find that his situation 
was not so bad as he had thought it — “ Oh ! good gen- 
tlemen, spare my life, pray Bpare my miserable life, and 
I will do anything you ask; indeed I will. Try me, 
gentlemen ! I will do anything you ask, if yon will bnt 
spare my life.” 

“ That is well,” eaid Tom King. “ In the first place, 
then, you must swear ” 

“ Oh ! yes, gentlemen. Contrary to the regulations of 
my profession as it may be, and unseemly a3 it may 
appear, yet, to save my life, I will even Bwear. D — n 
you all ! D — n me for a fool ! D — n all the world !” 

Our three friends could not oontrol their laughter at 
this ludicrouB interruption ; for, of course the sort of 
swearing in which the reverend gentleman indulged was 
not the kind that Tom King required, and as he would 
have found if he had only had patience enough to allow 
him to finish what he was about to say. 

They judged, however, from this that the parson was 
rapidly recovering from the abject fear with which he 
had been posBoased, and this was really the case. 

Tom King, however, Bpoko to him with some severity. 

“ You muBt swear,” he said, “ not to reveal to a living 
soul any of the events of whioh to-night yon may be a 
witness. A solemn oath will presently be proposed to 
you, whioh, if you refuse to take, you will that instant 
oeaso to exist ; for we are desperate men, and should 
think no more of taking your life than we should of 
taking a sparrow’s.” 

“ I will take any oath you like to propose to me, gen- 
tlemen,” said the'parson; “but, oh! spare my life — 
spare my life.” 

“ You will he uninjured if you will consent to the terms 
I have proposed. A m I to understand that you do so ?” 

“ Yes, yea, gentlemen. Anything to spare mj life,” 

“ Very well, then. Listen.” 

“ I am listening, ineroiful sir.” 

“ You have been brought here to-uight to perform 
the marriage ceremony upon two persons between whom 
no legitimate impediment exists." 

“ Anything but that, good air, Ask mo anything but 
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that, and I will obey you. But I cannot do that. Indeed, 
1 cannot.” 

“ Then prepare yourself for instant death.” 

“ Mercy ! mercy !” r 

“ Have mercy on yourself. You have been brought nere 
for the express purpose of solemnizing a marriage, and. if 
you refuse to do it, you die at once.” 

“ But, good sir, pray reflect.” 

“ There is neither time nor need for reflection. I tell 
you, again, you have these two alternatives, and the choice 
you make depends upon yourself.” 

II But if, as you say, there exists no legitimate impedi- 
ment why these two persons should not be joined together, 
why do they not in a proper manner present themselves 
at a church ?” 

“ There are good reasons why such a thing is impos- 
sible; and with those reasons you have nothing whatever 
to do. Decide ! Will you perform the ceremony, or will 
you die at once ?” 

As he spoke these words in a very determined manner, 
Tom King took out of his pocket a pistol, which he loaded, 
primed, and cocked. 

The parson watched his every movement with an intent, 
ness that was really ludicrous to witness 

Advancing close up to him, Tom King thrust the muzzle 
of the pistol rather roughly in hia ear, as he said — 

II I shall count three, and if you do not consent then, the 
moment I pronounce the word three, I shall pull the 
trigger, and your brains will besoattered upon the sward.” 

The contaot of the muzzle of the pistol had a remark- 
able effect upon the parson. 

There was no doubting that Tom would carry out the 
intention he had expressed ; and then, as for the pistol, he 
knew that the slightest pressure on the trigger would do 
the business — for he had seen it loaded with his own eyes. 

In a screaming voice he cried out— 

“ Oh ! yes, gentlemen. I will do it ; I will do it. Any- 
thing to spare my life.” 

“Agreed,” said Tom, as he removed the pistol. “Beliove 
me, you have chosen wisely, for I should not have hesi- 
tate d to keep my word.” 

“ I shall he ruined through it, though." 

“ Pho-pho ! ” 

“ It is against the express orders of the bishop.” 

“ Oh ! bother the bishop.” 

“It’s all very well for you to say, bother the bishop! 
Tou are independent of him, and I am not.” 

“ That’s very true. But I suppose you will only he 
ruined when the intelligence of what you have done 
reaches the bishop’s ears ? ” 

“ No, not till then.” 

“ All right, my friend ; then you have nothing what- 
ever to fear, for, of course, you would not be such a fool as 
to tell him yonrself.” 

“ No, I should not tell him.” 

“ Then, you may rely upon it, the information will not 
reaoh hia ears from any of our lips, for it will be to our 
interest to keep the matter a seoret. So you need have 
no apprehensions on that score.” 

The clergyman smiled in a feeble and ghastly sort of 
way. 

“ Where are the bride and bridegroom ? ” he said. 

“ They, are in waiting,” said Tom King, “ and will 
make their appearance sv soon as ever we are in readiness. 
Now, let us have no further trouble. We shall keep a 
close watch upon you, end the moment you refuse or 
hesitate to obey us, yon die ! " 


CHAPTER CCCLXXIII. 

BBLATE3 THE MANNER IN WHICH THE MARBIAGE 
CEREMONY WAS CELEBRATED BETWEEN DICK TUKJ^N 
AND MAUD GOULDMAN IN ENFIELD CHASE. 

Parson Martext was now thoroughly subdued, and ms 
repared to resign himself to Lis fate with the best grace 
e was able to command 

Tom King looked round, and saw tlat hia comrades had 
completed their preparations. 

Mr. Martext still continued on his knees. 

Ton: took hold of his arm, as he said — 

“ Rise at once, and follow me.” 

With a groan, which he tried in vain to repress, the 
parson did his bidding. 


Tom kept hold of his arm, and led him towards ms 
spot where the cask had been placed. 

“ Do you see that ? ” he asked. 

“ Ye — es,” stammered the parson, misgiving!/. 

“ Well, then, mount it.” 

“ Mount it ? ” 

** Yes.” 

“ What for ? ” 

“ Don’t ask questions, but obey J Torn will stand upon 
it to perform tbe ceremony.” 

Mr. Martext had no resource butte submit. 

With a veiy had grace, he got upon the cask. 

He was a little man, and, like most little men, bad a 
very great idea of his own dignity and importance. 

The head of the cask was only just large enough for 
him to stand upon, and he cut a rather ridiculous figure. 

“ Now,” said Tom King, “stand perfectly still, as you 
value your life. Where is your prayer-book ? ” 

As he heard this question, a gleam of hope shot across 
the parson's face. 

He fancied that perhaps, after all, he should be able to 
escape the solemnization if the ceremony. 

“ I have no prayer-hook,” he said ; “ and, therefore, I 
cannot read the service.” 

This was an entirely unlooked-for obstacle. 

} The throe highwaymen stared blankly at each other. 

Mr. Martext ventured to smile. 

Was their project after all to be defeated, at the very 
moment, too, when they had begun (o felicitate them- 
selves upon its speedy accomplishment p 

It seemed so; for, as our readers may suppose, the 
highwaymen wore not in the habit of carrying prayer- 
books about with them in their pockets. 

The parson’s smile expanded into a grin. 

He saw the dilemma in which they were placed. 

“ I don’t believe the rascal,” said Claude Duval, at 
length. “ We have only his word that he don’t carry a 
prayer-book . Search his pockets, and see.” 

“Agreed.” 

Claude aud Jack sprang forward, and, in spite of the 
resistance which he made, proceeded to search the 
parson's pockets. 

“ What’s this ? ” asked Sixteen-String Jack. 

He bad taken hold of the parson’s coat-tails, and his 
hand came in contact with some hard substance, which, 
from its shape, be felt certain must bo a book. 

He plunged his hand into his pocket. 

His conviotion was confirmed. 

He drew forth a book. 

“ Now, then,” he cried ; “ who would take the word of 
a parson ? ” 

“ I told yon he was not to be believed,” said Claude 
Duval. 

“ What do you mean by telling us suoh a deliberate 
falsehood?” said Tom Kiug, angrily, addressing tbe 
parsou. “ Do you know you are playing with your 
life ? ” 

“ He deserves to forfeit it,” cried Claude Duval, indig- 
nantly. 

“ He does, indeed.” 

“ Mercy, gentlemen — mercy ! ” exclaimed Mr. Martext. 
“ You promised to spare my life ! ” 

“ I kuow we did ; and, in return for our mistaken 
clemency, you tell us a deliberate falsehood.” 

“ No — no.” 

“ Shame — shame ! ” 

“No — no!” screamed the parson, again; “I haven’t 
told you a falsehood.” 

“ I say you have.” 

“ But I haven’t.” 

“Didn’t you say that you could not perform the 
marriage oeremony, because you had not a prayer-book 
with you ? ” 

“ Yea, I did.” 

* You admit, then, that you told us a lie ? ” 

“No— no!” 

“ But you must have done. Here is the book." 

“ No there isn’t ; that is not a prayer-book.* 

“ Not a prayer-book ? ” 

I “ No.” 

“ VYhat is it, then p ” 

“ A hymn-book.” 

“ Oh ! d — n it ! ” 

Sixteen-String Jack opened the book, and, by usa mO at 
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“ Silence,” said Tom, “ and listen to what I have to 
say.” 

“ Ye— es, good sir; I am all attention.” 

“ Very well, then. If you don’t want me to blow your 
brains ont this moment, you will mount up again t'Q to 
that cask.” 

“ No — no! Morey ! ” 

“ I will show no mercy if you do not obey me.*” 

“ But the gunpowder r ” 

“ Yon have nothing to apprehend from that. If you 
perform the service properly, you will be as safe standing 
on the top of that cask of gunpowder as yon would be if 
you were standing upou an empty one.” 

“ 1 can't do it. 

“ You have yew choice between that and certain and 
immediate death. Which do you choose ? ” 

“ Oh ! I am a dead man. Have mercy upon me, a 
miserable sinner 1 ” 

“ Your alarm is quite groundless. I tell you, over again, 
you have nothing to fear if you will only comply with our 
demands. Rise, or sit still and have your brains blown 
out.” 

It would seem by his mauner that the parson set a very 
high value upon this article, for any mention of it made an 
immediate effect upon him. 

He rose tremblingly to his feet, and looked around him 
with a pitiful expression, which was, however, a comical 
one. 

“ Mount that cask,” said Tom, pressing the muzzle of 
the pistol into his ear with still greater force. 

Reluctantly the parson obeyed. 

He mounted the cask with the air of one who mounts 
the scaffold. 

When upon it, his knees trembled so excessively as to 
make it problematical whether he would stand or fall. 

“ Keep still,” cried Claude Duval, in a tremendous 
voice ; “ and now understand your position. Take this.” 

Ho thrust the hymn-book into the parson’s hands as he 
spoke. 

It was taken submissively. 

“ Never mind about it’s being a hymn-book,” continued 
Claude. “ I am quite certain you know the marriage 
ceremony by heart ; so, when the bride and bridogroom 
kneel before you, you will repeat it as though the words 
were before you. If you do this, all will be well ; no harm 
will come to you. To guard against all accidents, how- 
ever, and to secure your compliance with what I have pro- 
posed, I shall stand at one end of the train with a lighted 
match in my hand, and, if yon fail in any way to perform 
yonr contract, I shall not scruple to blow you to atoms.” 

At this awful contingency, the parson seemed again in 
imminent danger of falling off the cask. 

He recovered himself, however, when Tom presented 
his pistol. 

Claude went on. 

He judged he had already frightened and threatened 
the parson sufficiently, and so he thought ho had better 
reassure him a little, for fear he should be too much over- 
come by his terrors to do what was required of him. 

“ On the other hand,” he said, “ if yon perform the 
service to our satisfaction, and take the oath of secrecy 
which we shall propose, not only will you be perfectly 
free from all injury, but we will make you a present of a 
round sum of money, and take you in safety to your own 
house again. Now, silence. Those are onr terms. You 
may aocept them or not, just as you please. Prepare 
yourself. I am new going to summon the bridegroom.” 

As Claude spoke, he uttered [the agreed-upon signal, 
and Dick immediately camo forward in response to it. 

He was at a loss to think what had been the cause of 
the delay, though he fancied it must proceed from some 
contumacy on the part of the parson. 

Maud accompanied him. 

She leaned heavily upon his arm. 

Of the means taken to bring the parson to the chats (he 
knew nothing. 

She was, however, a consenting party to the solemni- 
sation of the ceremony. 

Entirely led away by the romantic attachment whioh 
she experienced for [Dick, she did not take into calcula- 
tion all the results which must inevitably follow the step 
she was about to take. 

If she is really in love, however, when does a woman 
pause or reflect upon future consequences P 


At the last moment Maud felt some slight misgiving. 

But she shook it off, and would not allow her determi- 
nation to be shaken by the strangeness of her position. 

She could not avoid feeling it acutely, in spite of her 
efforts net to do so. 

Unresistingly, then, she allowed Dick to lead her up to 
the cask upon which Mr. Martext was standing. 

She knelt down beside him, at his request. 

Then Claude, who held a long piece of lighted touch- 
wood in his hand, made an imperative signal to the 
parson to commence reading the service. 

Fearful of the consequences of a rofusal, he began 

But he was in anch a slate of agitation that he could not 
speak properly, and all that reached the ears of the bride 
and bridegroom was a confused, mumbling sound. 

Whether it was right or not, they had no idea, but they 
took it for granted that it was. 

As Claude had assumed, Mr. Martext knew the marriage 
service by heart perfectly well. 

He faltered and hesitated once or twice, but, each time 
that he did so, Claude put the lighted match closer to the 
train of gunpowder. 

This was sufficient. 

The parson would recover himself, and proceed with 
renewed vigour. 

He had a mortal fear of his life, and would rather do 
anything than sacrifice it. 

As the reader may be sure, there was in reality no gun- 
powder in the cask. 

That was a little fiction invented purposely to terrify 
Mr. Martext. 

Tue cask was an empty one, which had been found 
among the miscellaneous odds and ends in the cavern, and 
had been used for a seat, for whioh purpose it answered 
very well indeed. 

The powder which had been sprinkled about was 
genuine, but then scarcely any harm would have resulted 
to anyone if it had exploded, and Claude by no means 
intended that it should. 

It shows how much the person must have suffered his 
fears to get the better of him, or else he would have 
known that he was in no danger of an explosion, because 
the others would have been involved in the same destruc- 
tion as himself. 

That idea, however, never once occurred to him. 

In a gabbling voice, he proceeded with the service until 
he had ended it. 

He signified this by closing the hymn-book with a smart 
slap. 

Then, completely overcome, he once more doubled up 
and rolled on to the ground. 

The ceremony was over. 

Dick Turpin and Maud were man and wife. 

There was only one thing that was wanting to complete 
it, and that was a wedding-ring. 

This deficiency, however, was not material, and could 
he supplied at the first convenient opportunity. 

The union of the highwayman and a lady such as Maud 
was, was a strange conjunction of destinies, and we look 
forward with interest to trace its results. 

Raising Maud to her feet, Dick at onee led her away 
from the dell, leaving his comrades to square accounts 
with the parson. 

This they at once set about doing, for tima was fleeting 
fast; and oro long, they knew, the night, whisk had 
witnessed so many strange occurrences, would completely 
flit away. 

They had a great deal to accomplish. 

The dismay of the parson was to them a source of tho 
greatest amusement. 

Tom King had all along token the initiative with respeet 
to any proceedings connected with him, and he now 
tinued to do so. 

Knowing bv previous experience the remarkable offset 
which the cold muzzle of the pistol had upon him. Tons 
1 once more pressed it into hi3 ear. 

The parson rose the moment ho was commanded to do so. 

He assumed a kneeling posture. 

" Shake off your fears," said Tom. “You have done 
what we required of you, and you have now nothing 
whatever to dread from us in the shapo ef personal 
violence.” 

The repetition of this assurance seemed to have • 
revivifying effect upon him- 
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tie etruggled to his feet. 

“ We have promised to take you back to yonr house, ” 
continued Tom, “and you may rely upon our performing 
that part of the contract. Have you any idea where you 
ore ? ” 

The parson looked round him. 

Observing he did not immediately reply, Tom repeated 

t question. 

* 1 am in a wood,” said Mr. Martext, at length. 

“You needed no conjuror to tell you that; but what 
wood ? ” 

“ Ah 1 that I don’t know.” 

“ Then I should advise yon not to attempt to find out. 
As we don’t want you to know, you cannot be surprised if 
we take steps to make such a thing utterly impossible.” 

“ You were good enough to promise me something for 
my trouble.” 

“ Eight,” said Tom. “ I am glad you reminded me ; I 
always like to fulfil all my engagements.” 

Then, turning to Claude, he added— 

“Yon carry the purse, so I leave that part of the 
business to you.” 

The parson turned round eagerly and avariciously 
towards Claude, who drew forth a large leather bag, and, 
plunging his hand into it, drew forth a number of 
guineas. 

These he pressed into the parson’s hands, who extended 
them impatiently. 

The next moment they were oonveyed, with a sigh of 
satisfaction, to his pocket. 

Mr. Martext was poor, and the amount he now received 
was more than his annual stipend. 

He by no means repented his night’s work. 

He considered himself amply paid for all the incon- 
venience, alarm, and terror he had suffered. 

He professed his utmost willingness to take any oath of 
secrecy which they might think fit to propose. 

Claude dictated one, which Mr. Martext readily 
repeated. 

He seemed anxious to convince them of his good faith. 

“ We will now take you hack to your residence, as we 
promised,” said Tom King, “ and you must not feel ang > 
with us if we adopt such means as we think will prevent 
yon discovering this retreat." 

“ Do anything bat put me into that sack.” 

“ If you have so great an objection to it, I daresay we 
can devise some other equally effective mode.” 

“ Do so, then, I pray you, for the sack is excessively dis- 
tasteful to me.” 

The highwaymen consulted togother for a minute or two, 
upon this request. 

It was at length agreed that Mr. Martext should 
merely be blindfolded, and placed upon a horse behind one 
of them. 

To this the parson himself consented, and they at once 
proceeded to carry out the arrangement. 

The long neckcloth which he wore was taken off, and 
bound over his eyes in such a manner as to make itan im- 
possibility for him to see in the slightest degree. 

Tom King then mounted his steed, and his two com- 
rades lifted the parson on to the horse behind him. 

“ Clasp me round the waist, ” said Tom King, “ and 
hold on for yonr life. If you don’t, you will probably find 
yonrself in the roadway.” 

Mr. Martext did not require twice telling to do this. 

He clasped Tom convulsively. 

There was no fear of his hold being shaken oft'. 

Claude and Sixteen-String Jock now mounted their 
steeds, and accompanied Tom to the high road — it being 
their intention to take it in turns to relieve Tom of his 
burden. 

They were careful, too, to fane overy precaution they 
could think of to baffle the parson, and oonfuse him as to 
the direction taken. 

For tins reason Tom would cause his horse to wheel 
round and round for several times in rapid succession, and 
then to set off in a straight lino — but in what direction he 
judged it to be out of the parson’s power to tell. 

And in this he was quite correct; for though, w en 
they sot out, Mr. Martext had made np his mind to 
accurately observe the route taken, be soon became so 
completely bewildered that he gave np the attempt in 
deerelv. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXIY. 

CLAUDE DUVAL HAS AN ADVENTURE ON THE HIGHWAY, AN* 
MEETS WITH A SAD MISHAP. 

Has iNG succeeded in baffling the parson as to the route 
taken, the highwaymen set forward, at the best speed of 
which their horses were capable, in the direction of his 
dwelling. 

This they readied without the occurrence- of any inci- 
dent worthy of record ; but, when just within sight of the 
church, the same mancBuvres were repeated. 

Then, suddenly darting forward, Torn drew up with a 
jerk just opposite the gate leading into the churchyard. 

Claude and Jack dismounted; and Mr. Martext, upon 
receiving the intimation that his home was reached, 
suffered them to lift him down. 

When once they had got him in their grasp, they did 
not release him, but with great swiftness carried him to 
the palings, and, lifting him over, dropped him on to the 
soft soil in the graveyard. 

The parson uttered a yell when he found himself fall- 
ing, and, as soon as he reached the ground, he made a 
desperate effort to remove the bandage which covered his 
eyes ; but, long ere he could succeed iu doing so, he heard 
the trampling of horses’ hoofs die away in the distance. 

When, at length, he removed it and looked around, he 
found himself alone, sitting on a mound in the ohurch- 
yard, and with no human being in sight. 

Our friends considered that they had managed this 
usiness very cleverly, and congratulated themselves upon 
it. 

The road before them was straight and level, so they 
pnt their horses to Epeed ; for already upon the eastern 
boric, on could ho perceived some faint indications of the 
coming day, and they wished to gain the shelter of the 
chase before it got thoroughly light. 

Gradually, however, a faint gray tinge overspread all 
objects, rendering them indistinctly visible. 

As this pale, spectral sort of light increased in bright- 
ness, a curious kind of white mist became perceptible. 

It seemed to rise from the ground and to increase in 
density as they proceeded, until, at length, they appeared 
to be enveloped in a cloud of white steam, making it im- 
ossible for them to see half-a-dozen yards beyond their 
orses’ heads. 

This was a phenomenon which all three of the high- 
waymen, when returning from their excursions on the 
road had frequently witnessed, and more than once they 
had owed their escape to it. 

Never was the white mist more acceptable than on the 
present occasion, and they earnestly hoped that it would 
continue until they reached their destination. 

It was of the utmost importance that they should not 
be seen to enter the chase by anyone, because the safety 
of their _ refuge there depended entirely upon their 
presence in it being unsuspected. 

Despite the manifest danger, then, of so doing, they 
pushed on at full speed through the mist, trusting more to 
the sagacity of their horses than their own to keep them 
clear of any obstacles. 

Soon, howevor, it became evident that the mist was 
local, or else that it was passing away; for, as they con- 
tinued on their way, its density rapidly diminished. 

Suddenly as they looked in advance, the three highway- 
men saw simultaneously some huge, black, shadowy object. 
It was approaching them rapidly. 

Under the impulse of the moment they pulled up, and 
drew their horses close to the side of the road. 

No sooner had the clattering of the hoofs of their own 
steeds ceased, than another sound reached their ears. 

They recognised it in a moment. 

It was that peculiar grating, crushing noise which is 
produced by a vehicle passing rapidly over a gravelled road. 

Before they had time to more than notice this, the huge 
shadowy object which they had first perceived swept by 
them at full speed. 

They then saw that it was a large travelling carriage, 
wliioh appeared larger to their eyes than it really was, in 
consequence of seeing it through the mist, which, though 
thin, magnified and distorted ail objects in a remarkable 
manner. 

There was a sudden rush, and then the vehicle became 
lost to sight, though the grinding of the wheels could still 
be heard. 
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“ It to a fortunate t' u ing,” said Tom King, “ that we 
perceived that carriage when wo did and drew aside. If 
we had not, we must inevitably have come into collision 
with it, and we, beyond all doubt, should have been the 
greatest sufferers.” 

“ There can be no question about that,” coincided Jack ; 
“ for they never reduced their speed in the least. I wonder 
who they can be, travelling at such a tremendous rato, and 
at this unusual hour, too P ” 

“ I have a great mind to find out,” said Claude Duval ; 
“ for, I can assure yon, what I gave the parson has reduced 
the amount of onr wealth very materially.” 

“No — no, Claude.” 

“But I say it has.” I v 

“ I don't mean that.” 

“ What do you mean, then ? ” 

“ Why, don’t think of stopping that carriage." 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because, as sure as you do, we shall not reach the 
ohase until long after daylight ; and I should not like the 
secret of our place of refuge to be discovered just yet.” 

“ Nor need it be. This is a thinly-populated piece of 
country, and we need not feel so afraid of being seen.” 

“ Well, do not let us run the risk on this ocoasion." 

“ Why not ? I cannot allow a good booty, such as that 
probably is, to pass me without making an attempt to 
obtain possession of it.” 

“ But it will be unwise to do so in this iustanoe." 

“ Not a bit.” 

“ Besides, while we have been talking the carriage has 
got quite out of hearing.” 

“ Never mind that — I can easily overtake it.” 

“ What ! going at such a speed as it was P ” 

“ Yes." 

“ But think how late it will be when we return." 

“ Not at all. The business will be over in ten minutes ; 
and it is so long since I had an adventure on tbo road, 
that I feel it to he a matter of impossibility for me to let 
this one pass by.” 

So saying, Claude struck his spurs sharply into his 
horse’B flanks, and, before his comrades could say another 
word, or make the least attempt to stay him, he darted 
off at full gallop in the direction the carriage had taken, 
and which was, of course, away from Enfield Chase. 

Tom King and Sixteen-String Jack conld not help feel- 
ing annoyed to find their comrade act in so headstrong a 
mannsr, and tlioy feared the worst results would ensue. 

However, the mischief was now done, and the only 
thing they oould do was to make the best of it. 

Accordingly, then, they turned tlioir horses’ heads in 
the direction Claude had taken, and followed him, deter- 
mined to share whatever danger he might incur, and also 
to be at hand in case their presence should bo needful. 

But such was the impetuosity with which Claude had 
set forward, that he was already out of sight and hearing. 

They, however, spurred their horses and endeavoured 
to oome up with him. 

The reader will doubtless recollect that, several times 
lately, Claude expressed his dissatisfaction at the dull, 
inactive life they were leading. 

He longed for the excitement of an adventure on the 
road j and on the present occasion, as we havo seen, this 
feeling got the better of his prudence. 

He knew the danger and risk that he would run, hut 
the knowledge did not deter him ; and he galloped off 
alone in the manner we havo related, calculating that his 
companions would follow him, and earing very little 
whether they did or not. 

lie soon found, however, that the carriage had got 
much further in advance than lie could have believed 
possible; and, although his own speed was so terrific, it 
was some time before he came in sight o f it. 

When he did so, day had fairly dawned, and the faint 
light in the east was rapidly extending itself over the 
whole of the heavens. 

In spite of this circumstance — and he could not fail to 
notice it — Claude kept on. 

He was csrtainly gaining, on the carriage, and he 
pressed his steed to make a still greater effort, and over- 
take it as speedily as possihl e. 

The clattering of hoofs way terrific, and sparks flew from 
the flinty stones upon the rottd at every bound he took. 

It seemed as though the sounds. of his approach reached 
the ears of those of whom he was in such hot pursuit. 


At any rate he fancied their speed was muoh increased. 

Still he gained on them rapidly. 

Claude looked back once or twice, hut he could see 
nothing of them. 

A few more minutes elasped, and then he approached 
within a yard or two of the carriage. 

He held a loaded pistol in both hands, having taken the 
reins between his teeth. - , 

Judging himself to he near enough to effect his purpose, 
ho fired one of the pistols in the air, and, the moment he 
had done so, dropped the now useless weapon into the 
road. 

His left hand was now free, and he seized the reins with 
it. 

Then, when the report of the pistol had died away, he 
cried, at the top of 1iib voice. 

“Halt! coachman. Pull up yoar horses, or yon are a 
dead man!" 

The first pistol Claude had fired in the air, but the 
explosion terrified the coachman, and he was by no means 
sure whether he was not dead already. 

However, he still retained his senses sufficiently to com- 
prehend Claude’s oommand, which fell upon his ear with 
painful distinctness. 

Mechanically he tightened his hold upon the reins, and 
the four horses by which the carriage was drawn came to 
a standstill. 

The vehicle itself swayed about a great deal on its 
springs in consequence of having been stopped so quickly, 
but before the oscillation ceased the window was let down 
with a tremendous clatter, and a man’s head was projected 
through it. 

“ Drive on, coaohman ! " he cried, in tones of startling 
energy. “ Drive on, I say ! How dare you take orders 
from anyone but myself ? ” 

Implicit obedience was the coachman’s duty, and now 
lie did not scruple to give the horses a sharp slash with 
t> ■) whip, in spite of Claude’s threat. 

The high-mettled steeds plunged and reared for a 
moment before they stared off. 

During that moment Claude reached the side of ths 
coach. 

“ Halt ! " he cried again. “ Halt, I say, or it will be 
the worse for you.” 

With great suddenness the man who had put his head 
out of the carriage window turned round, and, before 
Claude had the least idea of what was about to happen, 
he levelled a pistol at him with great rapidity, and fired. 

It was evident that he was a proficient in the use of the 
weapon, or he could not have taken aim so hastily as he 
did. 

“ Take that ! ” he cried, as he pulled the trigger. 

At the same instant the carriage was set in motion. 

Claude’s finger was on the trigger of his pistol, and he 
fired. 

But the shot was an aimless one, and the trigger was 
drawn only by a convulsive contraction of the musoles. 

Ho reeled in his saddle. 

A gasping sol) came from his lips. 

The discharged pistol and the reins dropped from his 
strcngthlesa grasp. 

A film gathered before his eyes. 

Still he made a desperate effort to retain his seat in the 
saddle. 

It was in vain. 

Another gasping soh, which sounded almost like a 
groan, came from his lips. 

He swayed twice from side to side in the saddle. 

Then dropped like a log of wood into the road. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXV. 

DICK TUEPIN AND MAUD GOULDMAN HAVE A TERRIBLE 
ADVENTURE WITH A SNAKE IN THE OLD CAVERN. 

As we have already related, Dick Turpin, as soon as the 
marriage ceremony was concluded, led his newly-made 
bride from the spot at once, leaving his friends to square 
accounts with the parson, of which scene he by no mesne 
desired that she should be a spectator. 

He was married to her under the name of John Palmer, 
for it would not have done to trust the parson with the 
secret of who he really was. 

He thought, if his comrades properly carried out ife 
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instruction* he had given them, that no more would he I 
heard about the matter. 

Whether he was right or not in this conjecture, we 
must leave for time to determine. 

As might be expected, Maud expressed her surprise at 
the extraordinary behaviour of the parson, and questioned 
Dick closely as to the cause of it. 

But he returned only evasive answers to her interroga- 
tions, and endeavoured to change the subject of the eon- 
Yersation. 

This he had out little difficulty in doing. 

A keen wind swept through the forest- glades, and Maud 
■hivered more than once. 

“ Come,” he said, “ the night air is cold ; let ufl seek 
the warmth and shelter of the cavern.” 

11 And Claude and his two comrades, where are they ? ” 

u Fear nothing on their account. They are about to 
out upon an expedition, from which they will not 
••turn for some hours. Most probably it will be at day- 


break, and that is now far distant. Come, then, to tba 
cavern, where we can depend upon not being inter- 

Maud assented, and permitted Dick to lead her in the 
direction of the entrance. t , 

She was now a highwayman’s bride, and, though she 
repeated the words over and over again in her mind, stil. 
she could not realize fully her position. 

However, she said nothing, although she could not 
banish a slight feeling of depression. 

But, when she looked up into Dick’s eounWuiuce, and 
saw it beaming with love, and the deepest possible respect, 
she felt cheered and reassured. 

At length the cavern was gained. * 

A wood fire was smouldering on the stone which was 
in the floor. , . . . , . 

It was dim, and seemed on the point of expiring ; bm 
close at band was a heap of brushwood, placed ready 
replenish it, and this Dick oast on pretty freely. 

Price One Halfpenny. 
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i'lie wood was dry and the twigs small, so the fire 
quickly burned up, and diffused, not only a comfortable 
warmth, but a cheerful light over the cavern. 

Dick drew one of the seata they had found cloae up 
to the fire, and, seating his companion upon it, placed 
himself by her side. 

For some moments both were silent-. 

Dick’s thoughts were busy, an. I so were Maud's. 

Tho former was reflecting upon t tie change which had 
taken place in his position, and the effect it was likely 
to produce upon lii b future prospects. The latter was 
considering by what rneauB she could win him from his 
present mode of life. 

As the interval of silence increased ia length, it be- 
came more painful, aud Dick resolved to make a bold 
effort and break it. 

He placed his arm round Maud’s waist, and gently 
drew her towards him until her head reclined upon his 
shoulder. 

Then, in as cheerful a tone as he could command, he 
reverted to the occurrences of the past, and the extra- 
ordinary concatenation of events by which they had 
become acquainted with eaoh other. 

He alluded to all the manifold incideute which had 
since occurred, aud all of which must be familiar to the 
reader, so that ij will be unnecessary for us to repeat 
their conversation. 

As he prooeeded, however, Maud became insensibly 
interested, and joined in his remarks. 

Most particularly did they dwell upon Blanche’s un- 
happy lot, and Maud found it out of her power to re- 
strain her tears. 

She told Dick how much the poor girl had suffered, 
not merely from her father’s death, and all the terrible 
circumstances connected with it, but from the fact that 
ahe had fallen deeply and violently in love with the eon 
of her uncle, Adrian Winberry, but who in no way 
resembled his bad parent. 

Still, whatever his good qualities mighthave been, sho 
found it would be impossible for her to unite herself to 
the son of her father's murderer. 

From such a union no good could possibly result. 

And so she pined and grieved in the hopelessness of 
her affliction. 

In this way the time passed rapidly and pleasantly. 
Suddenly, however, Maud raised her head. 

As Bhe did bo her countenance became convulsed with 
sndden terror. 

Her lips parted, as though she was about to utter a 
shriek, but no sound issued from them. 

Her eyes were fixed upon some object which rendered 
her speechless with horror. 

She had encountered it the moment she raised her 
head, and found it impossible to remove her gaze. 

It was fascinated. 

But Dick Baw nothing. 

Maud knew it, and strove with all her might to Bpeak, 
aud warn him of the frightful danger with which he wa3 
menaced. 

But in vain. 

The faculty of speech was utterly denied her. 

Still, she clung with convulsive energy to her com- 
panion, and her grasp tightened rapidly. 

Surprised, Dick looked down to ascertain the cause 
of it, and was astonished to find her countenance dis- 
torted witli horror. 

He saw her eyes were intently fixed upon some object, 
and in a moment he turned his face in the direction in 
which she looked. 

As ho did so. a shout of surprise, but hardly of fear, 
burst from his lips, and he sprang suddenly to Ids teet. 

A sickening, hissing sound, which chilled the life- 
blood in their veins, followed the movement. 

Dick staggered hack a step, and, in doing so, over- 
turned the seat upon which they had been sitting. 

Brave and bold-hearted as we know him to be, Dick 
Turpin may well be excused for the emotion he ex- 
hibited. 

The object upon which his eyes had fallen was enough 
to dismay the stoutest heart. 

On the side of the fire opposite to that upon which he 
sat, was a huge Berpent. In some strange way it raised 
its long, shiny body upwards, and moved its head about 
with a restless, uneasy motion. 


The height at which it held its head from the floor, 
was at least four feet. 

Its body was of immense thickness, and covered with 
scales, which glittered with a hideous brightness in the 
firelight. 

At every movement they sparkled vividly, and as- 
sumed a thousand different hues and tints — from the 
brightest yellow to tho deepest black. 

Well calculated to inspire fear aud disgust as such 
an animal could not fail to be, its most terrible features 
have yet to be described. 

ItB head was large and broad, and furnished with two 
comparatively small eyes, but of the moat intense 
brilliancy that can postibly be imagined. 

No words could possibly describe their peculiar char- 
acter. They possessed a strange power of fascination. 

When Maud first saw the serpent, her gaze was imrne ■ 
diately riveted upon its eyes, aud she found it impossible 
to look in any other direction. 

As we have seen, it deprived her of every faculty. 

She was like one Bpell-bound. 

Every muscle was rigid, and insensible to her will. 

She was rooted to the spot. 

Precisely the same effect was produced upon Dick, bat 
not in the same degree. 

When he looked in the direction to which Maud's 
terror - stricken countenance was tamed, he saw the 
hideous creature, and, under the first ehock of surprise, 
had uttered a shout and Btarted to his feet 
His eyes had been riveted upon those of the serpent, 
and he felt it beyond his power to remove them. 

He made several efforts. 

They were all vain ones. 

The serpent's mouth was stretched open to its fullest 
extent. 

Its horrible, forked, fang-like tongue played in and 
out with a ceaseless motion. 

A sickening hiss issued from its throat, which seemed 
to increase in loudness and malignancy every moment. 
It appeared preparing for a spring. 

Dick was appalled. 

His breath came from hie lnngs in short and unequal 
gasps. 

Suddenly the eerpent moved, as though about to 
glide round the fire and attack them. 

For a moment, then, Dick’e eyes were freed from 
their horrible fascination. 

He took advantage of that moment. 

He grasped the hilt of his sword, and drew it from 
its scabbard. 

The polished blade gleamed brightly in the firelight. 
With hiB other hand he still supported Maud. 

On came the snake. 

This time, however, Dick took care not to encounter 
the glittering, reptile-like eyes. 

He stood prepared to destroy the snake, whioh, from 
its general appearance, he felt convinced was of a ve- 
nomous character. 

One touch of those long poisonous fangs would be 
sufficient to cause death either in himBelf or his com- 
panion. 

Dick was ignorant, too, of the full powers of mischief 
which such a creature possessed. 

Steadily it came towards them, with a hideous, undu- 
lating motion. 

Dick fancied it had the power to spring upon them 
from a distance. 

He held his sword in an attitnde of defence, deter- 
mined to use it upon him should an opportunity present- 
itself. 

Maud was motionless. She was once more under the 
influence of the eerpent’B fascination. 

Dick tried to release himself from her hold, and spring 
forward and attack it. 

But he could not shako her off. 

Gradually and stealthily the snake came nearer, until 
Dick fancied he could reach it. 

He raised hia sword and brought ii, down with the full 
force of his arm. 

It hissed through the air. 

But he missed his aim. 

The serpent saw the sword descending, A.6<ar<*v back 
its head just in time to avoid the tiow wbioh wm 
levelled at it. 
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Infuriated at hie failure, Dick started forward a few 
paces, despite the danger of so doing, and struck 
»nother,blow. 

He did not wait to see the result of the blow, but 
drew back precipitately. 

It was well he did so. 

He inflicted a slight wound upon his adversary, but 
that was all. 

Enraged by the pain the wound doubtless occasioned, 
the vibrations of the snake became more rapid. 

It was about to dart upon them and enfold them in 
its embrace, when Dick, instigated by the courage of 
desperation, again sprang forward, although Maud tried 
her best to hold him back. 

Again he struck at the snake, aiming as well as he 
could at the creature’s head, which, he believed, was 
the only mortal part about it. 

The sword descended with terrific swiftness, but the 
snake swerved aside, and the keen blade inflicted only 
a slight wound near its neck. 

Terrified by his failures to produce an effect upon 
the creature, Dick darted aside with all the rapidity he 
vas master of, dragging Maud with him. 

It was well he did so. 

Maddened by these repeated attacks, the serpent 
darted forward, and would have inevitably etruok them, 
had they continued to etand upon the same spot. 

As it was, they escaped. 

But Dick was now growing alarmed that, ere he could 
destroy this noxious reptile, one or both of them would 
be afflicted with its venom. 

The snake, baffled in its first attempt, turned round 
with surprising rapidity. 

Dick retreated. 

The snake followed with a rapid motion, leaving a 
streak of blood behind it on the floor of the cavern to 
mark its progrese. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXFI. 

THE NON-ARRIVAL OF TOtl KING, CLAUDE DUVAL, 

AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK AT THE CHASE AT THE 

APPOINTED HOUR, FILLS DICK TURPIN WITH UN- 
EASINESS AND ALARM. 

The danger with whioh Dick Turpin and Maud were 
assailed was of no ordinary description. 

The present adventure was one totally dissimilar to 
any he had ever had before, and therefore, it is not to 
be wondered at if he failed to act with his usual cool- 
ness and daring. 

As the serpent approached, therefore, he retreated, 
endeavouring to keep the fire oontinually between him- 
self and it. 

The behaviour of the serpent now indicated the ut- 
most anger and ferocity. 

It darted its forked tongue in and out of its mouth, 
with inconceivable rapidity, and hissed incessantly. 

Still Dick managed to keep out of its reach. 

This, however, was a state of things that could not 
last, as all hopes of tiring the animal would be futile. 

He would have sheathed his sword and drawn a pis- 
tol, and endeavoured by means of that weapon to defeat 
his adversary, hut he feared that, during the time it 
would necessarily take to do tMa, the eerpent would 
make an attack upon him. 

As for his oompanion, sue was too much overcome 
with fright to be of the least assistance to him— in fact, 
she was an incumbrance rather than otherwise, for. 
without her, Diek doubted not that he should he able 
to vanquish the reptile. 

As it was, she impeded the freedom of his movements. 

At length Diek paused. ' 

He felt that lie could not continue thus retreating 
round the fire, for it required increasing vigilance. 

Moreover, to add to the perplexity and horror of his 
situation, the fire showed evident symptoms of expiring. 

The light it now gave was dim and perplexing, and 
the flames were fast subsiding into a dull red glow. 

A vigorous stir would have altered this, and caused 
the fire to burn up brightly ; but, placed as Diek was, 
it was out of his power to do even this simple act. 

Gonfnsing shadows wpre cast around, but still Dick’s 
keen eye caught sight of the snake stealthily approach- 


slowing it came, with its body flat upon the grouru. 
and its treacherous-looking head raised only a lew 
inches from it. 

By a rapid motion, Dick changed his position some- 
what. 

He now stood with Maud more behind him than he 
had done hitherto. 

His intention was to shield her from barm as much 
as possible. 

Then, holding his sword in an attitude to strike, he 
awaited the approach of his enemy. 

Either unconscious, or unhcedful, of the uplifted 
sword, the snake continued to advance. 

Diek knew the danger of allowing it to come too near 
to him, and, watching his opportunity, he darted for 
ward with great suddenness. 

Just at that moment, the snake made a spring. 

But Dick observed the oscillation of hie body, and 
was prepared. 

Down came his sword, hut again the rapid movement 
of the creature rendered his aim untrue, and instead of 
the sword striking him full upon the head, as ho fully 
intended it should, it fell upon the fleshy part of the 
snake’s body, about two feat from the head. 

But such was the force and precision of the blow, that 
the body was completely severed. 

Dick now considered the victory was gained, but he 
soon found that the battle had yet to he won. 

Both portions of the snake now writhed themselves 
into strange contortions, and ho quickly perceived that 
the vital principle, which is so strongly implanted ia 
this class of reptiles, was far from being extinct. 

The fangs were still charged with poison, and he had 
a narrow escape of coming into contact with them. 

Providentially, however, lie escaped. 

Blood flowed in prodigious quantities from the Bevered 
body of the snake, and literally dyed the floor of the 
cavern. 

One more blow would, however, be requisite to des- 
patch the creature, but how to deliver it he knew not. 

Maud elung to him with frantic violence. 

Her fear was fast becoming more demonstrative. 

She was deaf to all Dick’s entreaties and commands 
to release him, and allow him to slay the monster. 

He had no resource but to drag her with him, aud 
this he found was no easy task, for she was no longer 
passive in his hands, as she had been. 

In some unaccountable manner the severed sgrpenfc 
still continued to writhe itself toward Dick, still ani- 
mated by the idoa of doing him an injury if possible. 

At length it came near enough. 

For the last time our hero raised his eword. 

This time his aim was not destroyed. 

The sharp blade descended full on the middle of the 
serpent’s head. 

There was a horrible, sickening orash, and then the 
awful creature ceased to exist. 

By this one blow Dick had divided its head between 
its eyes. 

It was dead. 

He gave a sigh of relief, and, flinging down his sword, 
he caught Maud in his arms. 

For a moment ho dreaded she would ewoon, but she 
recovered bersBlf. 

It was the dread that Dick had been hurt by tie fangs 
of the serpent that enabled her to do so. 

She was terribly frightened and agitated, and our 
hero had much ado to calm her. 

At length ho did so, and, upon learning that he was 
wholly uninjured she burst into a flood of tears. 

They soon relieved her heart, and eho was able not 
long after to look up into Dick’s countenance with a 
smile. 

That smile he would have givon empires to purchase. 

Looking up, ha saw, near the roof of the cavern, a 
dim, hazy light, which showed him that dawn waa ah 
hand. 

For the present the cavern conla not bo otherwise 
than disagreeable to Maud, and she required but little 
persuasion to be induced to leave it. 

“ I expected my three comrades hack again ere this,” 
said Dick, as they emerged from the passage into the 
open air ; 11 but they have not returned, and I cannot 
imagine what lias occurred to delay them.” 
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“ Bnt ns walk towards the borders of the chase,” said 
fitaua, 

“ I was just about to propose that we should do so 
It may be that we shall meet them on our way,” 

“ Was the expedition upon which you told me they 
had gone a dangerous one 

“ By no means. But you tremble. Are you cold ?” 

“ No, no ; but I cannot divert my thoughts from the 
terrible oouflict you had in the cavern with the snake.” 

“ You think too mu n h about it. Try to banish it 
from yonr mind.” 

“ I fear that will be impossible, for, to the longest 
day oi my exiatenoe, I fancy that awful spectacle will 
be before my eyes.” 

“It was ar awful speotacle,” said Dick, “and we ought 
to feel thankful we have escaped so well as we have.” 

“ I think I shall never be able to venture into that 
Cavern again.” 

“ Nay, nay j I think that fear a groundless one.” 

“But we may be attacked again.” 

“ Such a thing is possible.” 

“ Then, who oould run such a danger a second cime ; 
ear, if anyone was found willing to do so, how oould he 
hoffe a second time, to be the best off in the encounter ?” 

“ That is very just ; but serpents are by no means 
Common in England, and, in all probability, this is the 
only one for miles round. I now remember having 
heard that these strange creatures have a strange affec- 
tion for fire, and have been known to travel many miles 
in search of one.” 

“That, then, may have been the ocoasion of our 
visitation.” 

“ In all probability it was so. Do yon not recollect 
that, when we first perceived it, it was close by the 
fire ?” 

“ It was — it wuh ; and it may he that, if we had not 
molested it, it would never have hurt ns.” 

“ That, too, is possible, but I should not have liked 
to have trusted to it. However, when Claude, and Jack, 
and Tom return, I shall relate tho whole affair to them, 
and then, with their aid, make a thorough exploration 
of all the hidden intricacies of the cavern. Our safety 
demands that we should not delay doing this." 

“ But the danger P” 

“ It will be less than remaining in ignorance of the 
place, and, besides, we shall all the time keep carefully 
on guard. It is a disagreeable event and I am much 
annoyed that it has happened.” 

“ Hark ! Dick, what is that P” 

Both listened. 

“ I hear nothing,” said Dick at length. 

“ Nor I now.” 

“ What kind of sound was it that attracted your 
attention p” 

“It sounded as though someone was creeping through 
bushes, and trying how silently it could be done." 

“ But I heard nothing.” 

“ The noise was very slight.” 

“And now all is etill.” 

Both listened again, bnt no sounds reached their ears 
except those peculiar to the forest. 

It was a few moments after this that both reached 
the borders of the chase. 

Not only had day fairly dawned, bnt the snn had 
alreadyattainod a considerablealtitude above the horizon. 

There was an anxious expression upon Dick’s counte- 
nance as, having noticed this, he looked around and saw 
no signs which indicated the approach of his companions. 

He was entirely at h loss to account for their being so 
much longer than he had anticipated ; and, as the time 
continued to slip by without bringing him any indica- 
tions of their coming, he began to grow much alarmed. 

. This uneasiness did not escape Maud, and she ques- 
tioned him ub to the cause of it, for she now began to 
think that the expedition upon which they had gone was 
of by far more dangerous a character than Dick had | 
led her to helieve. 

He, however, assured her to the contrary. 

“ What can have delayed them,” he said, “ I am quite 
at a loss to think. I fear they have fallen into some 
unexpected danger.” 

“We can but wait with patience,” said Maud, “and 
hope for their return. They may arrive almost imme- 
diately.” 


“ I fear not.” 

“ Upon what grounds ?” 

“ I do not think they would venture to retnm to the 
chase while it is light ; but, then, whero oan they be ?" 

Dick was much perplexed, and very uneasy. 

He paced up and down with hasty strides, striving to 
calm the commotion of hie mind. 

Fain would he have leaped upon the back of his gallant 
mare Black Bess, and sallied forth to ascertain the fate 
of his companions, but the impossibility of leaving Maud 
behind him, and the manifest danger he must be the 
means of bringing down upon them all by thus exposing 
himself, put such a tiling entirely out of the question. 

As the day wore away without bringing any tidings of 
his absent comrades, uneasiness increased, until at 
length he made up his mind that the worst had happened. 

Never had a day appeared so long ; but at length it 
passed away, and night came on. 

Eight grateful did Dick feel when he saw thelengtly 
ening shadows which tho trees cast upon the greensward 

Ab the eun sank behind the horizon, a chill wim} 
swept over the face of nature ; but, heedless and insert, 
siblo of it, he stood near the borders of the ohase, 
listening for the faintest sound. 

The twilight, which endured a short time after sunset, 
deepened into night. 

Bnt his comrades came not. 

All things became involved in the general gloom. 

Still Tnrpin waited at his post in vain. 

The silence remained unbroken. 

CHAPTER CCCLXXVU. 

TOM KINO AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK SET OUT IK 
SEARCH OF CLAUDE DUVAL. 

From what has already been related, we doubt not the 
reader will be able to understand why it was that Dick 
Turpin and Maud waited vainly at the appointed spot 
for the return of the three highwaymen. 

We will return to them, and relate what further 
L happened on that eventful morning. 

When Claude had ridden up to the travelling carriage 
and stopped it, he little dreamt of the fate he waa 
bringing upon himself. 

The particulars of this adventure will be fresh iu the 
mind of the reader. 

He had fired a pistol in the air, and then, as soon as 
the noise of the explosion had ceased, commanded the 
coachman to stop. 

His order was obeyed, for the report of tho pistol still 
rung in his ears, and the coachman was not quite certain 
whether he was shot or not. 

No sooner, however, had the vehicle been brought to 
a standst ill, than the occupant of the carriage let down 
the window, with a terrible clatter, and, in a voice of 
extreme irascibility, inquired how 1 e (the coachman) 
dared take orders from anyone but himself. 

He concluded by ordering him to drive on. 

The coachman obeyed. 

He smacked hi3 whip, and the high-spirited horses, 
giving one plunge, set the vehicle in rapid motion. 

At thiB moment, the occupant of tho coach, turning 
his head round, saw Claude Duval. 

He then, without waiting another second, fired r. 
pistol at him. 

Clande was quite unprepared for this sudden attack. 

The aim was a tiza ' ~e, and the person who fired was 
evidently an adept C* use of the pistol. 

The bullet struck Sw; friend full in the breast. 

HiB finger was already on the trigger of his pistol, 
in readiness to fire, and the sudden spasm which shot 
through his form caused a contraction of the muscles 
in big fingers, and the weapon exploded. 

The shot, however, was perfectly aimless. 

Claude was conscious that he was wounded, and 
strove to retain his seat in the saddle. 

The effort, however, proved an abortive one. 
i The hand of death seemed to grasp him tightly. 

He swayed backwards and forwards twice or thrice a# 
he endeavoured to retain an erect position in the saddle. 

Each time, however, he grew more incapable ; until at 
length he utterad a strange, gasping sob, and fell into the 
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roadway like a mass of inanimate matter, and not like 
a human being. 

As he fell, the pistol he held in his hand slipped 
from his grasp on to the road, while his left foot in 
some way got entangled in the stirrup. 

When he fell he was utterly unconscious. 

Fortunately for him, his horse, though terrified to a 
degree, did not move from the spot, but stood exactly 
in the same position, trembling in every limb. 

Had the horse started forward at a gallop — and such 
a thing was far from improbable — the consequences 
would have been terrible in the extreme. 

Unable to make the slightest movement, and de- 
prived of all power to extricate his foot from the 
stirrup, he would have been dragged, a bruised and 
mangled mass, at the heels of his steed, until death 
should have released him from his sufferings. 

Claude Duval, however, was not destined for such an 
awful fate. 

As we have stated, when he fell from the saddle to 
the ground, the horse, although suffering an agony of 
fright, stood profoundly still. 

But of this Claude was ignorant. 

The film that had come over his eyes appeared to 
him to be that of dissolution, and after that moment 
he remembered nothing. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that he fully deserved 
the consequences of his own rashness and refusal to 
listen to the remonstrances of his comrades. 

The danger of the enterprise upon which he had 
announced his intention of setting out, had been 
poiuted out to him. But lie heeded not what they said. 

Intent only upon an adventure, which would vary 
the monotony of the life he had recently led, he cut 
short the brief dispute which had taken place between 
them on the subject by clapping Epurs to his horse’s 
sides, and darting olf in pursuit of the carriage, which, 
owing to the swiftness with which it rolled over the 
ground, was no longer audible or visible. 

For a moment or two after his abrupt departure, 
Tom King and Sixteen-String Jack sat in silence on 
their steeds. 

The former was the first to break the silence. 

*• How foolish itis of Claude,” he said, “ to act in this 
manner. It seems as though he was quite indifferent 
whether or not our hiding-place is discovered.” 

“It is either that," replied Sixteen-String Jack, “or 
else the devil has got possession of him.’.' 

•• You may depend it is the former,” said Tom ; 
“for latterly lie has done nothing but grumble about 
the inactive life which we have been leading.” 

“ So lie has ; and you think lie lias made up his 
mind to put an end to it?” 

“ I do.” 

“Well, I must say, he lias gone the right way to 
work ; for look, it grows lighter and lighter every 
moment, and we are a long way from Enfield Chase.” 

“ Itis very annoying, in every way you look at it. Not 
only will Dick be angry at such mail-headed conduct, 
but, doubtless, he is at this very moment standing at 
the appointed spot waiting for us.” 

“ We shall not be there by daybreak, that is certain.” 

“No, for it is daybreak already, and Dick will he 
fancying all manner of evil has befallen ns.” 

“ But what are we to do ? We must not stay here 
talking like this.” 

“ I can hear nothing of Claude.” 

“ Nor I. There's no knowing how far he may con- , 
tinue his mad gallop after that carriage.” 

“He will follow it until he overtakes it, you may 
depend." 

“ I suppose he will.” 

“ That is just his character. For my own part, now 
that day has fairly dawned, I think the further we 
6®* “ wa y fro { n Enfield Chase the better.” 

Exactly, for if we are seen, as we are almost sure to 
be, and are at a good distance from it, the chase will 
no t , v aaa I? eo ted as our place of refuge.” 

. Precisely go. Then I propose that, instead of wait- 
ing here like this, we set off in pursuit of Claude.” 

Agreed, my friend.” 

The two highwaymen, being both of the same 
opinion upon this point, struck their spurs into their 
somewhat jaded animals, and, at a steady gallop, 


took their way in the direction Claude Duval had 
gone. 

It was fortunate for him that his comrades came 
to this decision. 

The white mist, which we have mentioned, still 
hung in places on different parts of the road. 

It seemed to have rolled itself up into dense masses, 
and then waited for a puff of wind to carry it away. 

It thus happened that our two frieuds were unable 
to see very far in advance, for if they were not 
actually enveloped in one of these fleecy masses of 
mist there would be one on the road before them, 
through which they could not see. 

Besides this, the morning light was faint in the 
extreme, and a considerable time would elapse ere 
the sun rose, 

Tom King and Sixteen-String Jack were well 
pleased to find that all along the road thev did not 
meet with a single human being ; but this is scarcely 
to be wondered at, for the hour was one at which few 
people would be abroad even in populous places. 

Our friends pursued this road, for a Jong while, 
without meeting with anything that indicated the 
presence of their absent companion. 

At length, however, they entered one of those 
masses of mist of which we have made mention. 

The road sank down into a kind of hollow, and the 
mist appeared to fill it completely. 

It extended, too,, for a great distance over the 
meadows on either side. 

They quickly discovered, after going a few yards, 
that the mist was much denser here than they had 
hitherto found it. 

This was in consequence, not only of the road being 
so much lower in this part than any other, but be- 
cause of the immense tracts of swampy, marshy land 
in the vicinity. 

In a short time, so dense did the mist become, that 
our friends could scarcely see beyond their horses’ 
heads; and, as they were quite ignorant of the character 
of the road before them, except that they found it de- 
scended rapidly, they judged it prudent to reduce their 
pace to a walk. 

The further they proceeded the denser did the mist 
become, until they were unable even to see their own 
horses' heads. 

Consequently, they were invisible to each other. 

They spoke continually, in order to he sure that 
they were not far apart ; and it was only hy this 
means that they were able to keep together. 

To attempt to guide their horses was quite impos- 
sible, so they let their reins fall upon the animals’ 
necks, and placed themselves entirely under their 
guidance, relying more upon the finer senses of their 
steeds than their own. 

In tliis they acted wisely. 

The horses went very slowly but surely, and they 
kept the middle of the road. 

The silence that prevailed was something remarkable. 

Indeed, it had a painful effect upon our friends 

It was not as though all was still, but as though the 
mist enfolded all things in its embrace, and deadened 
all sound. 

Eveu the trampling of their own horses’ hoofs only 
reached their ears in a muffled manner, the effect being 
almost the same as if they had trodden upon snow. 

This was a natural phenomenon which neither of the 
highwaymen had ever before witnessed, and they 
longed to find the road rise, for, while it descended as 
it did, there was no hope of it getting thinner. 

In this expectation they were disappointed. 

The ground continued to have a downward ten- 
dency, though they fancied the descent was not so 
steep as it had been. 

What was on either side of them they could form 
no idea, and their eyes ached with the efforts they 
made to pierce the uniform-coloured mass before and 
around them. 

It was during this strange, hushed silence — if we may 
so speak — it was while the sounds of their own horses’ 
hoofs reached their ears but indistinctly, it was during a 
pause in the conversation which the two highwaymen 
kept up with each other, that their ears were assailed 
with a sound so dreadful, so horrible, bO utterly unlike 


auyri.ing which they had previously heard, thatthe first 
ebock oi ourprii ' caused them to fairly reel in their saddle* 
before they could recover themselves. 

AstraDge chill struck to the heart of Sixtoen-St ring 
Jack as he heard this terrible and unearthly *o and, 
and, in a voice of extreme agitation, he cried to tits com* 
panion — 

“What is that? Tom, Tom, what is toot ? 


In' spite of their philosophy, in spite of the scepticism, 
which they will endeavour to call in to their aid, they ml 
feel their soul shrink within itself, and their mind become 
a prey to superstitions influences. 

So it was with our two friends. 

Their daring and bravery hare, on many occasions, 
been exhibited, and the reader will not require to be told 
that they possessed those qsalities in an eminent degree, 

R,,i op they were surrounded with strange circuti- 
grucoev. 

They were in a portion of the country wholly ucknowe 
to them. 

They were surrounded by a mist possessing qualities 
different to anything they had previously known. 

They were unable to see where they were, or form aDj 
conception of the perils with which they might be er 
vironod. 

It wa3 under such circumstances as theso-that the, 
heard the terrible and heart- dismaying sound, and it was 
in consequence of this that it produced the effect it did 
upon them. 

Had they heard it in tlio bright sunshine, or in some 
place with which they wore familiar, the effect would 
have been different. 

Boldly enough they would have proceeded to ascertain, 
from whence it came. 

But now they remained quite still. 

Had this terrible sound some connexion with then 
missing comrade ? 

This was a question that would intrude itself upon 
their minds. 

They could not divest themselves of the idea that it was 
in some way connected with him. 

Was it the foretoken of his death ? 

Unable to move to ascertain this, they remained with, 
their hands clasped. 

At length, however, ashamed of this fear, which, though 
natural, they persuaded themselves was totally unworthy 
of them, they determined to push on cautiously for a few 
yards at least. 

Aec .dingly, they patted their steeds upon the necks, s« 
as to reassure them as much as possible, and strove to 
urge them forward. 

In vain; they planted their forefeet firmly upon the 
ground, and, drawiug their bodies back, refused to stir an 
inch. 

An application of the spur produced no better results. 

In fact, it served to confirm them in their obstinacy. 

It was while thus engaged that our two friends agaic 
heard the terrible sound, and they now noticed something 
in connection with it which had previously escaped their 
observation. 

This was that the sound appeared to proceed from 
somewhere very close at hand. 

But whether it came from the right or the left, from 
above or below, they could not tell. 

It seemed to till all the dense white mist with which 
they were surrounded, and to reach their ears on all 
sides. 

Rendered desperate by again hearing the sound, and 
furious that their horses should have disobeyed them, thoy 
renewed their efforts to urge them forward. 

The horses, maddened with the sharp application oi 
whip and spur, reared violently and swerved, but they 
did not advance. 

If anything, their motion seemed to retrograde. 

Suddenly the highwaymen ceased their fruitless efforts 


CHAPTER CCCLXXVIII. 

fOM KING AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK HAVE A fflfUTERrOUS 

ADVENTURE WHILE SEARCHING FOR THEIV MISSING 

COMRADE. 

Tom King did not reply. 

He could toll by the tone of voice in which his compa- 
nion asked this question how greatly be was agitated, and 
he could not conceal from himself the fact that, if he 
spake, it would he in the same anxious, hesitating manner 
as Sixteen-String Jack. 

Therefore he was silent. 

But, had he been able to command his voice, he would 
not have been in a position to return a satisfactory answer 
to his question. 

The sound he had heard was so totally unlike any other 
that had struck upon his ear ; and ho was quite at a loss to 
thiuk from whence it could have proceeded. 

it was, too, quite indescribable ; and, though its echoes 
still vibrated in the air, they would have been unable to 
convey to a third person any idea of what it wa3 like. 

Tom reined in his steed. 

At the same moment, by making a great effort, he was 
able to call out to his comrade to halt. 

Sixteen-String Jack was only too glad tojjbey him. 

Guided by the sound of his voice, he made his way close 
to his companion’s side. 

He extended his hand and touched him. 

Tom King uttered a ehout. 

This circumstance will Berve to show how omch he was 
ijmierved by the sound he had heard. 

Sixteen-String Jack was perfectly invisible, and the 
shout he uttered was one of alarm upon feeling himself 
touched, without being able to see by whom. 

Jack’s voice, however, reassured him, and, holding out 
his own hand, he grasped that of his stanuch comrade. 

Here they remained, quite motionless and speechless. 

They wero listening for and longiDg to hear a repeti- 
tion of the sound which had struck so much dismay to their 
hearts. 

Whether the horses were alarmed by the sound, or 
whether the infection of the fear which their riders exlii- 
cited communicated itself to them, would be hard to say ; 
certain, however, is it, that thoy manifested extreme 
terror. 

They trembled in every limb, and their ears stere pro- 
jected forward as though they, too, W6HJ listening for the 
awful sound to come again. 

The highwaymen were not kept long in suspense. 

The sound came again. 

But this time, it was louder and moro horrible than 
before. 

It was, too, more prolonged. 

It died away in a kind of sighing moan. 

What could be the meaning of such a sound ? 

It was certainly not human. 

Tom and Jack’ were not more sure of their existence 
than they were of this. 


What, then, did it portend ? The mist was growing thinner and more transparent. 

They shuddered as they simultaneously anted themselves and, probably, ere long would completely disappear, 
fh r? question. They soothed their horses, and induced them to remain 

All men are superstitions. ,, , , , I 

This may sound a bold assertion, but it is r. trme eat . Further and further they were able to see around them. 
It seems to he a feeling, an impulse, implanted in ei >ry as the mist slowly but imperceptibly dispersed. 

CUBL j At first they were able to distinguish the horses upon 

As a matter of course, it varies with different persons, wtucii they sat. 
both in intensity and degree. Then the two friends _<?nl<l dimly see fl* outlie-.* ui 

There may be some philosophic minds who would avow then own forms, 
that they were free from all taint of it. But every moment they increased in distinctness. 

Doubtless, under most circumstances, they would be so. Then the tall hedgerows which fringed both sides of tisa 

But, surround them with something awe-inspiring — road came into view, 
something which they cannot comprehend — something But the attention of both highwaymen became wholly 

Altogether out of the rale of their experience — and yieu absorbed in a contemplation of their steeds, 
observe the effect. They stood with manes erect, and necks outatretehad. 
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Their nostrils were expanded, and their ears directed 
forward. 

They shook with terror. 

It seeilied as though they could see something before 
them which excited their fears. 

Perhaps, however, it was only the effects of their 
former fright. 

Vainly did both Tom King and Sixteen-String Jack 
strain their eyes and try to ascertain whether anything 
was on the road before them. 

As yet the mist was too opaque for their vision to 
pierce it for any distance. 

Again they tried to urge their horses onwards, for the 
mist was now fast losing the density which had pre- 
viously characterized it. 

It was to no purpose. 

Their eyes were still fixed upon something. 

Again came the awf u . sound, and when they heard it 
the horses started and shook. And gave utterance to a 
strange cry, which was doubtless expressive of fear. 

Again the highwaymen bent forward in the Baddle, 
and tried to learn what was on the road before them. 

A black, dusky, shadowy-Iooking object at length met 
their straining sight. 

They closed their eyes a moment, fancying themselves 
deoeived- 

Quickly, however, they opened them again. 

Somethiug like a huge and shapeless black cloud was 
evidently before them. 

Its size was gigantio, and its outlines so faint as to be 
indistinguishable from the mist into which they merged. 
What could it be ? 

They knew not, but they could not help feeling con- 
vinced that, let the shadowy objeot be what it might, 
it was from it that the horrible sounds proceeded. 
Clearer and clearer grew the mist. 

Gradually it faded away. 

Its oolour ohanged in some mysterious way, and this 
was another occurrence for whioh onr two friends oould 
not aooount. 

The explanation of it, however, was simple. 

The sun had risen, and it was his early rays irradiat- 
ing the miBt whioh oaused the ohange of oolour so inex- 
plicable to the highwaymen. 

In oom equenoe of it the white mist assumed a golden, 
yellow tint. 

As they gazed upon the black object, its indistinctness 
seemed to inoreare, and its size also. 

What it was, however, they were still unable to form 
any idea. 

At laBt its outlines became better defined. 

Slowly they traced them, and likened them to various 
objects which, as they proceeded, they found to be 
erroneous. 

At length Tom King spoke. 

11 Look, Jaok,” he said. “ Look at it now. What is 
it like P” 

“ I oannot tell.” 

“Now, now,” oontinned Tom, “ it resembles a horse ; 
but whoever saw a horse of such dimensions ? It is 
larger than an elephant !” 

11 It doer resemble a horse, ” said Sixteen-String Jaok, 
after looking attentively for a few moments. “But 
that it should be a, horse is quite impossible, for who 
ever saw a horse such a size as that?” 

“There it is, my friend. That is what puzzles me ; 
and yet I can liken it to nothing else. Its resemblance 
to a horse becomes every moment more striking, lam 
bewildered.” 

“ So am I ; but we cannot do better than remain 
where we are. The mist is rapidly failing aw iy, and 
when it completely disappears, which it shortly most 
do, we shall then be able to come to a correct conclusion 
with respect to this extraordinary affair.” 

" You are right, my friend ; we will remain st/.Il, f -d 
watch attentively.” 

Both the highwaymen cow relapsed into silence. 
They ooncentrated all their attention npon the myste- 
rious object before them, which had oaused them so 
much alarm and speculative conjecture. 

So absoroed were they that, for the time being, their 
absent comrade w&e forgotten 

If they had oeen two statues they oonld net have 
remained more immovable than they did. 


Suddenly, however, the mist disappeared, as if by 
magic. 

The means, however, was Bimple enough 

A stiff breeze had eprung up, and the mist scattered 
before the first puff of it. 

Away it rolled, it rolled in fleecy masses, over the 
meadow's, leaving .the roadway almost clear, and fully 
revealing the mystery which had bo perplexed Tom and 
Jack. 

CHAPTER CCCLXXIX. 

CWCIIS duvaL’s condition is pound to be vert 

DESPERATE INDEED. 

Standing in the centre of the roadway waB a horse. 

There was no mistake now about the matter. 

But the horse was shorn of its tremendous s tat ore, 
and now presented itself of the ordinary size. 

A moment’s thought enabled our friends to come to a 
correct conclusion upon this point. 

The apparently gigantic eize of the animal had been 
caused in consequence of their viewing it through the 
dense medium of the mist, to which the sun’s rays com- 
municated extraordinary refractive power, causing all 
objects seen through it to appear magnified in a Bur- 
prising degree 

1 f Tom and J ack had looked at each other, they would 
have perceived the same thing had taken place with 
respect to themselves, though not to so great an extent, 
in consequence of their proximity. 

These reflections, however, did not occur to Tom Kiug 
and Jack at the moment, though we have thought fit, 
for the satisfaction of the reader, to set them down here. 

What they saw farther occupied all their thoughts 
and attention. 

The horBe, whose eize had appeared so gigantic, was 
standing in an attitude of the utmost terror. 

His mane was bristling, and his eyes, whioh were 
turned upon our friends, were almost starting from 
their sockets. 

In a word, the whole appearance of the creature was 
indicative of the utmost extremity of terror. 

In the surprise caused by the sudden discovery they 
had made, Tom King and Sixteen-String Jack had 
uttered a loud shout. 

It was one of angnished horror. 

It was not, however, the horse only which caused tbie. 

Lying on the ground in a pool of blood, whioh bad 
flowed from a wound in his breast, his arms outstretched 
upon the damp earth — with a pistol almost within reach 
of his hand — hie left foot entangled in the stirrup, was 
Claude Duval. 

Such, as the reader will remember, was the position 
in whioh we last described him, and such was the posi- 
tion in which he was discovered by his comrades. 

This was indeed adismal spectacle to meet their eyes, 
and ope which they were far, very far from expecting. 

It had never for a moment crossed their minds that 
they should find Claude in this unfortunate condition ; 
and eo great was their surprise that, for some moments, 
they remained without attempting to move. 

No longer were they at a lose to understand why 
their horses had refused to advance. 

The antipathy of snoh creatures to human blood is 
surprising. 

They will scent it from afar off, and refuse to pass it. 

Here the crimson fluid lay npon the road in large 
quantities. 

Not only was Claude literally surrounded with it, but 
there was a long streak of it extending for some dis- 
tance, showing that the horse had not all the time re- 
mained motionless as they found it, bnt had dragged 
the body of their companion along the road. 

That, under snob oirouniBtances, he could oontinue 
to live, seemed quite out of the question— or, if he was 
alive, they felt convinced that life was held by the 
frailest and most uncertain tenure. 

This was a point, however, which they would have to 
asoertain, and, in doing it, a oonsiderable difficulty 
presented itself. 

If they alighted from their steeds, they feared the 
horse, alarmed at the movement, wonld set off at head- 
long speed— dragging Claude, a bruised and mangled 
mass., after it. 
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This was so extremely likely, that the two highway- 
men, with a terrible feeling of sickness at their hearts, 
remained still in their saddles. 

The attitude of the horse, though expressive of so 
much fright, was one also that indicated his inclination 
to set ofi at a gallop upon receiving the slightest pro- 
vocation to do so. 

In anoh a state of excitement, the least thing would 
startle it, and onr friends, necessarily, felt full of dread. 

It seemed as though the least attempt to approach 
the animal would be sufficient to cause the “eath of 
their friend, if he was not dead already. 

On the other hand, to permit him to remain in his 
present position was not less dangeroUB. 

It was evident, then, that the horse would have te be 
approached and seized. 

Now, when in their calmest and most quiet moods, 
our friends were well aware this was a by no means 
easy task. 

For mere frolic they would gambol away from the 
hand outstretched to catch them. 

Their hearts sank ub they saw all the difficulties 
witli which they had to contend. 

Besidas, while they were in this state of indecision, 
some other persona might* arrive upon the scene, or 
something might ocour to startle the horse. 

The effort must be made. 

At length, Sixteen-String Jack resolved to make the 
desperate attempt. 

He spoke to Tom King, announcing his intention, and 
te fisting him to remain perfectly stillwhile he alighted. 

Tom consented, for of the two he had ranch rather 
his friond endeavoured to perform the unpleasant task 
than himself. 

Gently Sixteeu-String Jack slipped off his steed. 

Claude’s horse, attracted by the movement, gazed at 
him affrightedly. 

For some moments Jaok did not attempt to move. 

Slowly, however, he held out his hand in an encou- 
raging manner. 

The horse Beemed to look at it wistfully and sus- 
piciously. 

Then Sixteen-String Jaok Bpoke to it and in such a 
manner as he judged would be best calculated to 
soothe his apprehension. 

The horse looked at him for a moment or two, and 
then stretched out its neck. 

Eneonraged by this, Jack ventured toadvanoe a step, 
taking aare to kaop his hand still extended, and con- 
tinuing to address it. 

The horse took a step towards him irresolutely. 

Jaok advanced until he was almost near enough to 
touoh it, and then he paused. 

If he was too precipitate he would ruin all. 

He had met with more success than lie had dared to 
hope for, but still he did not allow it to bind his caution. 

Circumspection was more than ever necessary. 

Onoe more he advanced. 

But this time the horse showed an inclination to 
start away. 

Jaok did not trust him further. 

At the last moment he might deceive him and start oS. 

Measuring his distance, therefore, with all the accu- 
racy of which he was capable, Jaok sprang forward with 
great swiftness. 

His aim was a oorreet one. 

The horse Btarted and plunged, but not until Jack 
had firm hold of him by the bridle. 

He patted him with the other hand. 

As soon as he saw that his comrade had secured the 
horse, and that there was no danger of his starting away, 
Tom King hastily dismounted and came to his assistance. 

Leaving Jack to control the horse, Tom made his 
way to the prostrate form of Claude Duval, and set 
about releasing his foot from the stirrup. 

He saw, at a glance, that, in consequence of the posi- 
tion of the foot, the easiest and quickest way of disen- 
gaging it would be by unbuokling the stirrup-leather. 

This he hastened to do. 

He had no difficulty whatever in the matter, for Sixteen- 
String Jack had quite suooeeded in quieting the horse. 

When the latter saw Claude’s foot freed from the 
stirrup, he led the creature away and tethered it to the 
bough of a tree, which grew near the side of the road. 


Then, with a heart full of anxiety, he ran back to 
ascertain whether Claude was dead or alive. 

He was by the side of Tom King in a moment. 

The first glance was anything but assuring. 

His face was colourless and oorpse-like, and his body 
rigid. 

His eyes were staring wide open and covered with a. 
kind of glassy film, which they always present in death 

Both shuddered. 

Kneeling down, however. Sixteen -String Jack toie 
open his clothes in order to ascertain the character c f 
the wound he had received, 

A glanoe told him that it was caused by a pistol 
bullet, which had struck him in the chest. 

From this the blood had ceased to flow, in conse- 
quence of the serum having ooagulated over it. 

His body vas icy cold. 

With a choking sensation at his throat, Sixtenn-Strina 
Jack placed his hand upon his old comrade’s heart. 

He oould fe«l no pulsation. 

The action of that mysterious organ was stilled. 

A deep groan came from Jack’s lips, and tears started 
from his eyes. 

Tom King was scarcely less affected, for his acquain- 
tance with Claude was not a thing of yesterday. 

“Alas,” exclaimed Sixteen-String Jack, in a voice of 
anguish, “my first forebodings are realized ; he is quite 
dead. Littie lid I think, when he rode away from us so 
suddenly, that that was the last I should see of him in 
this life. He is dead, and the truest, best, and bravest 
heart has ceased to beat !’’ 

Jack ceased. 

His emotions overpowered him. 

He could speak no longer. 

His friendship and companionship with Claude Duval 
had been of euoh long standing that he never thought 
that it could oome to a termination. 

Now, however, the end was reached. 

So great was his grief, that he was oblivious of all 
things else, and it was some time even before Tom King 
became alive to the extent of their danger. 

It was, however, imminent. 

They wore upon the broad high road, and day was 
rapidly advancing. 

Discovery seemed certain ; and it was clear they conld 
not hope to remain much longer in their present ex- 
posed situation without being seen by someone. 

Gradually Tom King made Sixteen-String Jack sen- 
sible of this, but for a long time lie refused to take into 
consideration the danger in which he might individually 
Lie placed. 

At length, however, Tom King succeeded in persuading 
him to stifle his grief for a short time, while they removed 
the body of Claude Duval to some more retired place. 

The argument which had most weight with him — and, 
indeed, which induced him — was this. 

Tom King hinted the possibility of the dead body of 
his much-loved comrade falling into the hands of the 
officers of polioe. 

He at onoe consented to its immediate removal. 

With a heavy and almost bursting heart, he assisted 
Tom King to raise the body, 

Then the question arose, to what place should they 
take it. 

Looking aronnd them, they perceived at no great dis- 
tanoe a clump of trees, which formed either a plantation 
or coppice, and to thiB they resolved to direct their steps. 

It was too far off, however, for them to carry their 
comrade’s body, so, at the suggestion of Tom King, it 
was placed aoross the hack of his steed, which they 
would be able to lead in the required direotion. 


CHAPTEtC CCCLXXX. 

THE MYSTERY OFTHE HORRIBLE SOUND IS UN RAVEL tO, 
AND TOM KING AND SIXTEEN -STRING JACK CARRY 
CLAUDE DUVAL’S BODY TO THE WOOD. 

During the whole of these proceedings, Claude Duval 
exhibited no signs of life, but presented every appear- 
ance of a oorpse. 

There was not the slightest symptom to raise th* 
hope that he was yet alive, though holding possession 
of existence by a frail and uncertain tenure only. 
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[DtCK TURPIN COMMANDS THE EXECUTION OF THE SMf.] 


Like a sack of grain he was lifted hy his two sorrowful 
iomrades, who, haying carried him some distance, placed 
him on the back of bis o_wn horse. 

The creature trembled and shook. 

His eyes glared ; and once again the two highwaymen 
heard the frightful and unearthly sound whioh had so 
much alarmed them, 

Even now they starred, and, in their surprise, almost 
let fall the body of their comrade. 

The mystery was now explained. 

The sound came from the horse ! 

Ves ; strange a? the assertion may seem, it is neverthe- 
less true. , 

But it was such a cry as neither of oar friends lapd 
over heard a horse give utterance to j and, but for the 
evidence r-w before them, they would never have be- 
lieved it 

The sound was one expressive of the utmost terror, and 
is never uttered by a horse exoept when severely hurt, or 
mtremely brightened. 


Its character was most unearthly, and could he likened 
to nothing else but what it was. 

Claude’s horse, with that sagacity which is so fre- 
quently exhibited in suoh creatures, seemed to compre- 
hend what had befallen his master. 

The cry might have been wrung from him through 
terror, or — who knows ? — it may have been uttered for 
the purpose of bringing assistance. 

Many and many a time during that night had be 
startled all those aronnd witi the horrible s '""'" 1 ming', 
groaning sound. 

That the creature was terrified to a degree, wav quit* 
certain. 

Its glaring eyes, erected mane, and trembling form, all 
bore indisputable proof of the fact. 

It was, too, bathed in perspiration, which nothing but 
fright could have produced. 

Tom King and his comrade could nob bat teel gratified 
, at this satisfactory solution of what seemed to i-e. nti 
inscrutable mystery. 


No. 75*; 
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Tha condition of Claude Duval, however, too much 
occupied their thoughts for them to exchange r,ny re- 
marks with each other respecting it, though, doubtless, 
at a future and fitting opportunity, they would have 
some conversation on the Bubject. 

By this time day had fairly begun, and they were full 
of apprehension lest they should be discovered before 
they could reach the distant shelter. 

Sixteen-String Jack took upon himself the mourntul 
duty of holding Claude on the horse, so that the motion 
should not oanse him to fall off. 

The two other horses were close at hand, and those 
Tom King held by the bridle with his right hand. 

With his left ho grasped the rein of the frightened 
animal, whioh seemed possessed of fresh fear at its life- 
less burden. 

Tom, however, had little or no difficulty in leading it 
away along with the others. 

Ere he started, he looked eagerly np and down the 
road, in order to asoertain whether they were observed. 

All, however, remained silent. 

There seemed to be no people at all upon the road, whioh 
he oould not help thinking was an extraordinary oirourn- 
stance, though a very favourable ouo to him just thon. 

Suddenly, however, his keen eye detected in the dis- 
tance a small cloud of dust. 

“Look, Jack!” hecried. “ Look behind you ! Some- 
one is on the road. I fear now we Bhall be prevented 
from reaohing theshelterof yonder trees unperceived.” 

Jack's eyes were dim with tears, whioh he found im- 
possible to repress, and he had to draw his hand aoross 
his face before he could see what his oompanion pointed 
out. 

When he saw the cloud of dust, upon which the sun 
shone with great power, causing it to be distinctly visi- 
ble at a great distance, he said — 

“ Yes, Tom, horsemen are on the road, but they are a 
long way off. If we are speedy in our movements, we 
may get under shelter before they can percoivo us.” 

“ Como on, then, my friend.” 

“ Lead the way ; I will take oaro of poor Claude’s 
body. Alas 1 I never thought that he would die such a 
death as this. Lead the way, Tom, and don’t go too 
fast or you will shake him off.” 

Tom King looked up and down in search of some 
opening in the hedge through whioh they might make 
their way, but nothing of the kind presented itself. 

As far as he could see, the hedgerow presented a uni- 
form and unbroken line. 

It was necessary that they should cross the hedge in 
some way or other, because the little clump of trees they 
wished to reach was on the other side of it. 

This was exceedingly awkward at a moment when 
time was of so much importance to them. 

The horsemen, whose approach the cloud of dust indi- 
cated, were rapidly drawing nearer, and every moment 
diminished the chance of being unseen by them. 

If, as they more than suspected, these should be offi- 
cers of police, their situation would be embarrassing in 
tha extreme. 

Hampered as they were with the body of their late 
comrade, they would be unable either to fly with suffi- 
cient rapidity to distance their pursuers, or successfully 
contend with them if it should come to an encounter. 

No amount of danger, however great, would, we are 
persuaded, have had the effect of causing them to aban- 
don the dead body of their oomrade to their foes ; no, 
not even if they were certain of securing their own posi- 
tive safety by doing so. 

Under these oiroum3tances, then, and with all these 
thoughts fully before his mind, it is not to be wondored 
at that Tom King should experience a great degree of 
anxiety, and look eagerly up and down. 

To remain where they were, however, would do no 
good, and to go towards the approaching horsemen 
would be little short of madness. 

So, adopting the only course of aotion open to him, he 
led the way along the road in the opposite direction, 
hoping soon to see either a gate leading to the meadows, 
or else a gap in tb- 'ledge through Which they could 
lorce their wa). 

Sixteen-String Jack found his task of bolding his 
comrade’s body on the horse by no means an easy one, 

£ aud he also bcoame conscious that they were leaving a 


track behind them whioh oould be followed with the 
greatest ease. 

Erom various parts of Claude’s body, and also from 
his apparel, blood trickled slowly, and fell drop by drop 
upon the road. 

This must bo altered, or disoovery wo”ld be inevi- 
table. 

He spoke to Tom King upon the. subject, and for a 
moment they were puzzled what to do. ' 

At length Sixteen-String Jack hit upon an expedient 
of which Tom signified his approval. 

Both the highwaymen stripped off their coats, and 
wrapped their deceased comrade ir them. 

This was found to answer their purpose admirably. 

The blood no longer trickled down upon the roadway ; 
and, probably, the 'owts would prevent it doing so for 
some time. 

This occupied them several moments, and, when they 
again started, they peroeived that in the interim the 
horsemen had rapidly gained upon them. 

Still, however, they found they were too far off for 
them to speak with any degree of precision as to their 
character. 

Evidently they were in great numbers. 

The eizo of the cloud of dust which they raised in 
their progress was ample evidence of this. 

That they were either police-officers or soldiers, in 
search of the highwaymen, seemed beyond all doubt. 

As rapidly as possible Tom pushed on. 

Still ho was vexed not to be able to see a gate. 

They were now in almost the lowest part of the hol- 
low into which the road Eunk. 

Both before and behind was a long, steep hill. 

Down one the horsemen were coming, and up the 
other it seemed that Tom King and Jaok would have to 
take their way. 

There was a bend in the road not many yards before 
them, and, as soon as they passed round this, they 
hoped to bo lucky enough to find a gate. 

Even if they did not, they would be out of sight of 
those in the rear, for some minutes at least. 

Presently the bend was reached. 

Passing round it, almost the first thing that attracted 
Tom’s attention was a gate, which was swinging open 
in the road in a somewhat dangerous manner 

This caused him to increase his speed. 

As the gate was not very far off, it was soon gained. 

As soon as they passed through it, they endeavoured 
to close it after them. 

This, however, they were unable to do, for the fasten- 
ings were broken. 

There was a large stone lying near, and this Tom 
King placed against the bottom bar of the gate in suoh 
a manner as to prevent it swinging open again. 

They now found themselves in a ploughed field of 
vast extent. 

At right angles to the gate, however, and the road 
they had lately been pursuing, was a tall, quickset hedge 
running in the direction of the clump of trees whoso 
shelter they were so anxious to gain. 

This hedge divided the ploughed field in whioh they 
stood from a meadow ; and, as its direction was at right 
angles to the road their pursuers were coming, they 
-ere in hopes, by keeping olose underneath iS, of eluding 
their observation altogether. 

Animated by this hope, they pushed on at even 
greater speed. 

Just under the hedge wasanarrow, beaten path, upon 
which they could walk without difficulty. 

The ground rose rapidly beneath their feet, and they 
hoped to be able to pass the brow of it before the horse- 
men reached the pool of blood in the lane. 

This, they calculated, would delay them a few mo- 
ments at least. 

If those who approached were officers, then a close 
search would be certain to take place. 

If, on tho other hand, they were meraly civilians who 
were approaching, their first impulse would be to spread 
an immediate alarm, and look for the body 

Now, if Tom King and Sixteen-Striug jaou were not 
recognized in their character of highwaymen, the oir- 
cumstanoe of their being in possession of the dead body 
wouid be sufficiently suspicious to warrant their being 
detained ana taken into custody* 


THH KNIGHT OF THE ROAD. 
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The reader will, therefore, comprehend how manifold 
and cogent were the reasons which induced the high- 
waymen to shun observation as muoh as possiblo. 

At length the orest of the hill was reached. 

Below them were several fields, and beyond these the 
clump of trees which had first attracted their attention 
when in a higher part of the road. 

To this they still resolved to direct their steps, for 
they could perceive no other place whioh offered them 
the promise of a shelter. 

They commenced their descent. 

Scarcely had they done so, however, than a loud cry, 
whioh seemed to issue from many a lusty throat, struck 
upon their ears. 

They knew the meaning of it in a moment 

The pool of ldood had been discovered, and the fact 
that they had no time to loso was pressed more urgently 
upon them. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXXL 

A TROOP OP LIGHT DRAGOONS FOLLOWS HARD UPON 
THE TRACK OF THE HIGHWAYMEN. 
Accordingly, their pace was aocelerated as muoh as 
possible ; but they were not able to go very fast, from 
the fear they had that Claude would be shaken off. 

By this time, however, Sixteen-String Jaok had suc- 
ceeded in getting the body of his friend tolerably well 
balanced, so that he had not so much difficulty in hold- 
ing him on. 

At present, however, they were sure they were out of 
the eight of their enemies, and they hoped to be lucky 
enough to continue so until the wood was gained. 

It was now not far off, and ev6ry moment seemed to 
materially inoreaBe the dietanoe, 

No more sounds reached them, except the one wild 
shout of astonished discovery ; but whether this was 
beoause they were too far off to hear what happened 
further, or whether it was because no other cry was 
uttered, they knew not. 

The horsemen, whose approach they had perceived, 
were part of a troop of light dragoons, who, iu common 
with a great many more of the home troops, had been 
sent out on the (to them) unwelcome expedition of 
aearohing for the four highwaymen, whose late daring 
and desperate deeds had made the whole country ring, 

The authorities had at last taken the matter vigo- 
rously in hand. 

The length of time which had already elapsed since 
the daring outrage at Newgate, without the perpetrators 
of it having been brought to justice, caused a general 
outcry against the insufficiency of their means in dealing 
with such desperate characters. 

For their own honour’s sake, then, the authorities had 
taken the matter in hand, and they felt that their own 
reputation was at stake. 

The large rewards they had offered for the capture of 
the offenders had proved quite useless. 

If the police could not, under such a stimulus as this, 
accomplish the task set them, they were certainly quite 
incapable of doing it at all. 

Having come to this conclusion, the police were set 
aside, and they resolved to try what could be done by 
military aid. 

Orders were given in the proper quarter that so many 
troops should be einglod out for the service, and this 
was accordingly done. 

In a very military manner the soldiers, under the com- 
mand of their officers, were made to patrol the roads 
within twelve miles round London. 

They were divided into 9mall detachments, eaou one 
of which had a particular pieoe of ground to go over. 

Their instructions were commensurate with the exi- 
gency of the occasion. 

Should they encounter any of the highwaymen, they 
were to pursue them with all possiblo speed and energy. 

If they found it impossible to overtake them or to make 
them prisoners, they were to bo shot down without mercy; 
a3 captured they were to be, one way or the other. 

These orders sound somewhat sanguinary, and unlike 
those issued by the authorities in such matters gene- 
rally ; but the reader muat bear in mind the peculiar 
posture of affairs. 


The public prints of the period were loud in finding 
fault with the insufficiency of the means of dealing, 
with these desperate law-breakers, and this caused the' 
adoption of more stringent measures than, perhaps, 
would otherwise have been thought of. 

Suoh, however, were the instructions given to the 
soldiers. 

The highwaymen were to be captured, either dead or 
alive, and it did not seem to matter much which. 

As for the military themselves, small mercy could be 
expected from them. 

There was not e, man among them who was not dis- 
gusted and angry with the extra and uusoldier-like duty 
they had to perform ; and they made up their miuds, as 
they were obliged to Bubmit to their orders, to put an 
end to the affair as quickly as they could. 

In quite an angry and revengeful spirit, then, from 
whioh our friends had everything to dread, the soldiers 
set about their new duty. 

Up to the present moment, as wo aro aware, they had 
met with uo success whatever. 

Owiug to the highwaymen having kept so close within 
the shelter of Enfield Chase, all their patrolling had been 
without result ; and they had the additional aggravation 
of knowing that they had taken all this trouble for 
nothing. 

It was by no means a treat to be obliged to leave the 
barracks and pacoupand down apiece of roadway night 
after night — especially when the season was so far ad- 
vanced as it was. 

There was a sharp frost every night, and they felt the 
effects of it severely. 

Still they met with nothing to reward them for their 
trouble. 

The roads remained perfectly quiet ; people made their 
journeys to and from the metropolis in safety, and no- 
where was there any rumours of alarm. 

From this it became clear to them that those of whom 
they were in search were hiding somewhere.. 

If so, they had only to wait patiently for them to 
make their appearance. 

This was what they were least oapable of doing, but 
the authorities were inflexible, and they had to continue 
their disagreeable duty. 

The reader will easily understand how fraught with 
danger to the four highwaymen, in whoso fortunes it is 
presumed they feel an interest, such a state of things 
as this must be. 

But what waB worst of all was that they were ignorant 
of the additional danger with which they were menaced. 

Tom King and Sixteen-String Jack., as they made 
their way towards the plantation, thought that at most 
they were officers who were so close upon their track, and 
the idea of their being soldiers never once glanced across 
their minds. 

Upon reaching the bottom of the hill whioh they had 
been descending for some time, and upon reaching the 
loweBt part of the hollow into which the road fell, the 
horse upon which the foremost of the dragoons rode 
suddenly swerved ; and, had he not been an accom- 
plished and practised horseman, would certainly have 
unseated him. 

As it was, he only preserved his balance with diffi- 
culty. 

Looking down upon the ground to see what it was 
that had caused the animal’s alarm, he perceived an 
immense pool of blood. 

Under the impulse of the moment he gave utterance 
to a loud shout of surprise, which was echoed by several 
of his companions. 

It was this cry which had reachod the ears of Tom 
King and Sixteen-String Jack as they bore the body of 
Claude Duval over the fields. 

Upon making this discovery, several of the dragoons, 
by the command of their officer, alighted, and made a 
closer examination of the pool of blood, and the ground 
iu the neighbourhood of it. 

From the appearance of the former they were quite of 
opinion that it had not lain tliero very long. 

The discovery of the streak of blood which our friends 
had noticed fo lowed as a matter of course. 

This, the reader will remember, had been unused by 
the horse dragging the body of its rider after it. 

Following this streak of blood, which they had no diffi- 
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oulty whatever in doing, the dragoons found it extended 
only a short distance, and terminated in another pool 
of blood, the dimensions of which were almost equal to 
tho one they had found. 

Here, then, was ample enough evidence that a tragedy 
of some kind or other had been perpetrated, and they 
doubted not that, if they only took the trouble to look 
around time - they would quickly discover still further 
traces of id. 

With this impression they examined the ground all 
round, but this afforded them very little information. 

The ground was dry and dusty, and blurred all rouud 
with footmarks, produoed both by horse and man. 

Not a few were produced by tlieinselveB, and they 
found themselvea puzzled to eay whioh. 

The disoavery of the spots of blood whioh had howed 
from the wounds of Claude Duval when he had been 
placed upon his horse by his two companions, was next 
made, but these ceased after they had followed them 
for a few yards. 

They were unanimously of opinion that a struggle had 
taken place, though what evidence there was of it we 
know not. 

Still, that was their impression. 

They were of opinion, too, and in this they were in- 
disputably correct, that the struggle had only taken 
placea short time before — an hour they thought at most. 

To men who had been ordered out upon what they 
had been led to believo was dangerous servioe, but who 
hitherto had met with nothing to vary the dull monotony 
of patrolling up and down n lonely country road, this 
discovery which they had just made was quite an in- 
teresting one, and, for the mere desire of having some- 
thing todo, and something to oocupy their though ts with, 
they set about making a vigorous search all around. 

They had already consumed sufficient time in their 
explorations, and Tom and Jack made the best use of 
it they could. 

Leaving the soldiers to prosecute their searoh along 
the road for something which should elucidate the mys- 
tery of the pools of blood, we will return to the proceed- 
ings of the two highwaymen. 

When they heard the shout, they made sure that, in 
another moment, their foes would be upon them ; and, 
stimulated by this impression, they made still greater 
speed. 

They were well aware of the importance of their gain- 
ing the shelter of the trees unseen. 

If they did so, they had a secure hiding-place ; if not, 
they would only havo the meagre benefit which the cover 
would afford them in an encounter. 

Owing to the position of the hedgerows, whioh hap- 
pened to run most. conveniently for them, they were 
able to keep on their course without being exposed to 
the view of any persons who might be in the road they 
had so lately left. 

This was vory fortunate for them. 

Hud they boon compelled to oross tho open meadows 
to reach their destination, instead of being able to creep 
along under the hedges as they did, they would inevi- 
tably have been seen by the dragoons, many of whom 
stood up in the stirrups, and took aB long a look round 
the country as they from their elevated position could. 

For the reason just given, however, they failed to see 
onr friends, who were effectually screened from all such 
observation. 

With all steadiness and speed the two highwayman 
continued their melanoholy journey towards the little 
wood, which seomed to mock all the attempts they made 
to approaoh it, and to reoede as they advanoed. 

This, however, was the effect of their own anxious 
minds. 

Gradually they were nearing their mueh-wished-for 
destination. 

All sounds from the rear had ceased, and they began 
to indulge themselves in the hope that they Bhould be 
able to get off undiscovered. 

It was a very narrow escape, for, had the mist oon tinned 
much longer than it had, or had they any longer delayed 
the removal of the body, the dragoons would have been 
upon them before they could have got out of sight. 

At length our friends readied a spot where there were 
no longer any hedgerows to cover the route they took. 

The 1 * ‘’ad readied a large pieoeof barren, uncultivated 


ground, with whioh the little wood appeared to ha sur- 
rounded. 

This they would have to oroBB. 

The distance was not great, but all the way there 
was not so much as a Bhrub to shield therrvfrom observa- 
tion. 

Perceiving this, Tom King, who led the way, very pm- 
dently came to a halt, and resolved to reconnoitre before 
he went any further. 

With this intention, he polled aBide some of the twigs 
in the hedge, and, peering through, endeavoured to as- 
certain whether anyone was in sight, 

But, though he looked closely and carefully in every 
direction, he was not able to see anyone. 

Fancying that it was now safe for them to cross this 
open space, Tom King ouoe more took hold of the horses 
by their bridles, and the tittle procession ouoe more 
started on its way. 

Three minutes, or even less, sufficed to enable them 
to cross thiB piece of waste land, which apparently en- 
oiroled the wood like a belt. 

Quite a gush of joy came over their hearts when they 
found themselves fairly under the friendly ehado w of the 
treeB ; but, before they pushed on into the interior, Tom 
King again paused, and, having taken up a requisite posi- 
tion, looked long and keenly in the direction they had come 

With his eye he was easily able to follow the route 
which they had eo lately travelled, even to the gate 
through whioh they had passed on quitting the high road ; 
for the little wood was sitnated upon an eminence com- 
manding an extensive prospect, and whioh oaused it to 
be a conspicuous object for many miles round. 

Although hiB ecrutiny was bo close and searching, 
Tom King waB unable to see anything that was at all 
calculated to raise any fealing of Uarm ; and, with his 
heart relieved on this score at least, he Btruok at random 
into the wood, being intent only upon reaching some 
place of concealment. 

CHAPTER CCCLXXXII. 

TOM KINO AND SIXTEEN-8TRING JACK ARB INTER- 
RUPTED IN THEIR MELANCHOLY TASK OF DIGGING 

A GRAVE FOR CLAUDE DUVAL. 

He was fully impressed with the importance of doing 
this with as little loss of time as possible, not only on 
acoount of his pursuers, if suoh they were, but upon the 
account of Claude Duval. 

He was anxious to satisfy himself that he was really 
dead, for he did not feel disposed to take that unpleasant 
fact for granted. 

In fact, he would much rather remain sceptical upon 
the point until furnished with some more positive proof 
than he had at present. 

There was. however, very little in the appearanoe of 
his comrade to inspire hope, for he had not, up to the 
present moment, shown the least Bigns of vitality. 

Wrapped up in the ooats whioh his two companions 
had so hastily placed round him, he looked a strange ob- 
ject, and no mass of inert matter oould have laid across 
the saddle more helplessly than he did. 

The trees in this little wood did not grow very closely 
together, and they met with little or no difficulty in lead- 
ing the horses ouward. 

The ground rose rapidly beneath their feet, whioh 
was the chief thing they had to contend against. 

The wood was, in faot, nothing more than a conical- 
shaped hill, overgrown with trees ; so that, no matter 
at what part it was entered, the ground had a rapid up- 
ward tendency. 

In spite ot this, Tom King went on. 

He was anxiouB to get as far away from the outskirts 
as he could, whioh would lessen the danger of disoovery ; 
he was in hopes, too, of shortly finding that the trees 
would stand more olosely together, and afford a better 
ahanoe for oonocalment. 

In this, however, he was disappointed. 

There was little or no undergrowth, such as is gene- 
rally found in a wood ; for the most part, short, sweet 
herbage took its plaoe, and the trunks of the trees were, 
upon an average, two yards apart. 

Notwithstanding th'S, the hill, when seen from a dis- 
tenet seemed clothed with verdure from the base to ths 
summit. 
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This was because the trees were evergreens, and with 
large leafy branches. 

tip this steep aBoent, then, our friends toiled— Tom 
King with the bridles of the horses in his hands, and 
leading the way, Sixteen-String Jack holding the body 
of Claude Duval upon the horse, and so overcome with 
grief as to be only partially conscious of whither he was 
being led. 

Claude had been bis intimate assooiate for so long a 
period that no one losing their nearest and dearest rela- 
tive on eartn would have felt the parting more keenly 
than he did. 

From the rear no sounds of an alarming character 
reached their ours, and Tom King begau to congratulate 
himself upou the circumstance of having entirely eluded 
the observation of those who were so close behind him 
on the road. 

Suddenly a faint ejaculation of surprise came from 
Tom's lips, and, startled by the sound, Sixteen-String 
Jack looked up. 

He, too, was astonished at the strange view before him. 

The Burnmit of the conical hill was reached. 

A circular piece of ground, about twenty feet in dia- 
meter, upon which no trees grew, appeared. 

It was covered with grass, and here and there were a 
few email, stunted shrubs. 

It took but another moment for the little party to 
reach this level place. 

They advanoed to the centre of it, and then, pausing, 
looked about thorn. 

Tom King theu found his previous ideas fully verified. 

Round them, in an irregular circle, grew a tall belt of 
trees, and the place upon which they stood was not only 
the summit of the hill, but the centre of the wood. 

From the belt of trees by which they were environed 
the ground gradually sloped down to the level country. 

It was a singular piece of natural soenery, and, being 
so, we have taken the trouble to particularly describe it. 

Satisfied by the hasty glance they oast around them, 
Tom and Jack now turned all their attention to their 
comrade. 

With great oare he was lifted off the horse, and laid 
at full length npon the soft turf. 

This done, Tom King took the three horses, and, lead- 
ing them to a distance, tethered them to a tree in such 
a manner that they were able to orop the soft, sweet 
herbage. 

He then leturned to Sixteen-String Jack. 

Claude Duval had been laid upon the gronnd with his 
face upturned to the sky. 

Sixteen-String Jack was kneeling down beside him, and 
looking with a pained expression into his countenance. 

This was as white and inanimate in its appearance as 
a marble statue. 

The eyes were still blindly staring open, and oovered 
with a glasBy film ; the teeth were still tightly clenched 
together. 

The whole of his body was quite oold and rigid. 

That he was quite dead there could be very little donbt, 
and yol both his oomrades were loath in the extreme to 
admit it. 

They would not, could not, believe in the possibility 
of Bach a thing. 

Tom King observed the anguish of Sixteen-String 
Jack and said not a word ; but, going to the other side 
of the prostrate form, he knelt down and took hold of 
one of Claude’s hands. 

It was quite oold. 

He placed his fingers on his wrist, but was unable to 
deteot the least flattering of pulse. 

He let go the hand with a deep sigh. 

It fell .ike a stone upop the ground, assuming pre- 
cisely the same position. 

In a voioe, broken by emotion, Tom eaid — 

“Jack, my friend, what is to be done? Alas, I fear 
that all is ovor, and that onr gallant oomrade is no 
more.” 

Sixteen-Sirlng Jack made no reply, bnt, burying hiB 
face in his bands, uttered a deep groan. 

Tom leaned forward, and tearing open Claude's ap- 
parel, placed his hand npon his breast, immediately 
above the region of the heart. 

Here he fancied he could detect some little warmth ; but 
in this oironmatauce there was little hope, for, as he well 


knew, the heart and the parts surrounding it did not grow 
entirely oold until some hours after the Bpirit bad fled. 

He was anxious to know whether any beating could 
be distinguished. 

But all was still, and he was at length foroed to the 
oonolnsion that his heart had ceased to beat. 

All, then, was over. 

He withdrew his hand. 

Jaok still kept his face oovered, >, 

Tom addressed him, 

“Cheer np, my friend ; Buoh grief as you exhibit, 
though a worthy tribute to your Tespect for your old com- 
rade, is quite unavailing. It becomes our duty -now to 
look to ourselves. We can do nothing for Claude, j oor 
fellow ; he is far beyond the reach of our aid. But we 
are surrounded with danger, and it is a duty we owe our- 
selves to look to our own safety and preservation. Cheer 
np, then, my friend, and let us do the best we oan.” 

Sixteon-String Jack, thus addressed, removed his 
hands and looked Tom King full in tho faoe, who was 
pained to a degree to witnoas the grief-Btrioken appear- 
ance whioh it exhibited. 

“ Tom,” said Sixteen-String Jack, holding out his 
hand as he spoke, “ let us part. As you justly say, you 
have your own safety to look to ; as for me, my plaoe is 
here, by the side of my old comrade and friend, and here 
I will remain, in spite of every obstacle.” 

Tom King looked at him with mingled grief and sur- 
prise. 

“Jaok,” he Baid, “this is madness! But I can ex- 
cuse you, for I know the causes which have produced it. 
It is not solely my own safety which I wish to seek, but 
yours as well, my friend. Can you forget the troop of 
horsemen who were so close behind ns on the road ? 
They may have got upon our track, and if so, they will 
be shortly here. Then what is to be done P Because 
your old oomrade is dead, would you be content to resign 
yoursolf and his body into the hands of our enemies ? 
Never 1 We must defond ourselves. I oan pardon you 
for allowing your grief to obtain a brief mastery over 
your faculties, but now you must rouse yourself, and do 
that whioh is best.” 

Tom paused, expecting Jack to mako some reply. 

But he continued silent. 

Undaunted, however, Tom King renewod his solicita- 
tions. 

“We can do nothing for Claude now,” lie continued. 
“ It lies in the power of no man to recall the dead to life. 
We have only one sad, mournful doty to perform. You 
comprehend it. It is to consign his body to the earth, 
and thus preveut the authorities from wreaking any in- 
dignity upon his lifeless remains. Surely, you would 
make an effort to prevent suoh an occurrence as that. 
Ronse yourself, then, and assist me to dig his grave ! 
Alas ! it grieves me quite as muoh as it does you to think 
that is the best servioe we can render him.” 

While Tom spoke thus energetically his companion 
became more himself, 

Totteringly he rose to his fe6t. 

In a broken voice, he said — 

“You are right, you are right. It was weak and 
foolish of me, but ” 

He ceased abruptly. 

His sobs prevented further speech. 

Impatiently he dashed his hand across his eyes, and 
endeavoured to repress his rising emotion. 

“Come,” he said, “I will help you. Claude now is no 
longer able to defend liimBelf, and it is our duty, as you 
say, to preveut any indignity being wreaked upon his 
remains. We must not allow him to fall into the hands 
of his enemies. I am ready to assist you.” 

Tom was pleased to find that he had so far succeeded 
in rousing his companion. 

He looked about him for a spot whioh would answer 
his purpose. 

Then, crossing the little circular space, he halted be- 
neath the wide-spreading branches of one of the largest 
of the trees that fringed the enolosnre. 

Jaok understood him, and, after casting one glance 
upon Claude’s lifeless form, followed him. 

Not another word was Baid. 

They bad no better tools for digging a grave than tbs 
swords th-y wore by their aides, but it was by no meant! 
[ the first time they had turned tnem to suoh a ua«t 
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Tom King: now traoed the ontline of the grave with 
the point of his aword, and began removing the turf in 
auoh a manner aa to enable him to replaoe it as it had 
been found, and so as not to excite any anapiaion that 
the ground had been disturbed. 

ThiB was a work of time, but at length the task was 
completed. * 

It was now high time, Tom thought, to reconnoitre. 

Accordingly, he threw down his sword, and, leaving 
his oompanion to commence the oxoavation of the grave, 
he prepared to climb the tree beneath whose shade he 
had been at work. 

It was of considerable altitude, and, from its posit on 
on the summit of the hill, he doubted not that he shoild 
be able to obtain a very extensive prospeot of the sr »- 
rounding country. 

The tree was one easily to be climbed. 

As lie stood upon the ground, he could reach tli9 lowest 
branch, and, taking hold of this, he drew himself up 
with little difficulty. 

With great agility, he mads his way from bough to 
bough, until he judged he had reached a height sufficient 
for his purpose. 

Standing upon one of the upper limbs of the tree, and 
retaining himself in this position by grasping a branch 
above his head with his left hand, Tom King looked 
keenly around him. 

All, however, as far as he could see — and that was over 
many a mile of cultivated country — waB peaoeful and 
tranquil. 

N o trace of any human beings resembling those whose 
approach he had to dread met his view. 

He turned round and looked upon the scenery upon 
all sides of him. 

Suddenly his eyes were attraoted by a faint glitter. 

Looking more closely and earnestly, he perceived, 
upon a broad road at some distanoe, a troop of mounted 
soldiers. 

They were those from whom he had so narrow an es- 
oape while in the lane ; but this he knew not. 

He gazed upon them attentively, being anxious to as- 
certain whether they were approaching or receding. 

While in doubt upon this point a sudden turn in the 
road hid them from his sight, and be saw them no 
more. 

Having made this discovery, he at once prepared to 
descend the tree. 

The soldiers, even if their presence in that eparsely- 
popuiated district was connected with them, were so far 
off that a long time must elapse before they could reach 
the hill. 

During that interval they would, he calculated, have 
ample time to perform their melancholy duty. 

Upon reaching the ground, he found that Sixteen. 
String Jack had already dug to a considerable depth be- 
neath the surface. 

He had found this active exertion to be a relief to his 
over-wrought feelings. 

In a few words Tom made him acquainted with the 
result of his reoonnoitoring, and requested him to stand 
aside for a little while, and be would relieve him in his 
toil. 

This, at first, Jack refused to do, but in the end Tom 
prevailed upon him to accede to his request. 

Tom King then leaped into the grave and oomraenced 
turning out the soil with great rapidity, for he knew the 
sooner the job was over the bettor it would be, for more 
reasons than one. 

Sixteen-String Jack, meanwhile, had crossed till open 
space again to where his dead comrade lay. 

Again he knelt down by his side, and soon became 
oblivious of all that was happening around him. 

On his side, Tom King was so fully occupied with w„at 
he was about, and with his own reflections, that he heard 
not the stealthy approach of many footsteps, nor yet the 
occasional crackling of dry twigs, which denoted their 
progress. 

Suddenly, however, there was a loud cry which struck 
upon the ears of both the highwaymen with Startling 
effect, and, before they could recover from their surprise 
they found themselves surrounded by a dense throng of 
persons- 


CHAPTER CCCLXXXIII. 

TOM KINO AND SJXTEEN-STKING JACK HAVE A RE- 
MARKABLE ADVENTURE IN THE WOOD, 

The first impulse of both the highwaymen, upon making 
this astounding discovery, was to place tliomselvesin an 
attitude of defence; but this, they found, they were not 
capable of doing effectually, 

Tom King had his sword already in his grasp, and he 
held it before him in such a manner as to enable him to 
ward off a blow. But then he was at a disadvantage. 

He was standing in the grave, which was at least 
three feet deep, and the new-comers surrounded the 
brink of it in a moment. 

He was then completely at their mercy. 

As for Sixteen-String Jack, when he left the grave to 
throw himself upon his knee by the side of Claude’s 
body, he had not even taken his .'word with him, but 
left it sticking np in the ground, near the mound of up- 
turned soil. 

He was then defenceless, and before he could spring 
to his feet be was completely hemmed in. 

Nevertheless, he started up, and, unprovided with the 
means of defending himself against a host, aa he was, he 
placed himself beside the body of his slain comrade in 
an attitude to do battle with anyone who approached 
him too closely. 

But the new-oomers did not attempt to advance. 

They contented themselves with standing round him 
in a dense throng, and at a respectful distanoe. 

A glance at their forms was sufficient to show both 
Tom King and Jack that it was not their enemies who 
had so euddenly made their appearance. 

Tim garb they wore in no way resembled that of either 
a police-officer or a soldier, though it was quite as dis- 
tinotive. 

The throng was composed both of men and women. 

The total number was probably thirty. 

There was not one unarmed. 

Tlioy held in their grasp either a long dagger-like 
knife, or else a formidable bludgeon. 

Tbcir attitudes were threatening in the extreme, 
though, at the same time, their countenances expressed 
astonishment. 

Then from among the crowd which surrounded Six- 
teen-String Jaok and the body of Claude Duval, a man 
advanced. 

He halted within a few paces of the former, who 
looked at him with an inquisitive glance. 

This man, who stepped forward, seemed to be of anage 
almost patriarchal. 

His hair was silvery white, and hung down over his 
shoulders in waving masses. 

His beard, of the same hue, reaohed almost to his 
waist. 

But notwithstanding those indications of extreme age, 
lie held his body with great erectneas ; and it was in the 
manner of ons habituated to command over others that 
lie stood before Sixteen-String Jaok, 

His face was thin and wrinkled, and of a deep brown 
tint. 

His whole form was very spare, and ilia great height 
and erect attitude made this more notioeablo than it 
would have been had his stature been less. 

Although in his whole frame there was not a super- 
fluous ounce of flesh, yet all his bones were well covered 
with muscle, and ho was, doubtless, in possession of un- 
usual strength. 

With his left hand he grasped a long staff, not unlike 
the quarter-staff, which was so favourite a weapon with 
our Saxon forefathers. 

His eyes were bright and piercing, and he fixed them 
with inquiring keenness upon Jack’s countenance, who, 
however, returned his gaze with equal firmness. 

The attitude of the remainder of this throng, wlieD 
theold man stepped forward, was submissive to a degree, 
and each one fixed his eyes upon him in order to obey 
the slightest movement he should make. 

After bending upon Jaok the inquisitive glance, as we 
have recorded, the old man spoko. 

His voioe was clear and sonorous, but jt had a strong 
| foreign accent. 

The tones in which the words were uttered indicated 

1 both sternness and displeasure- 
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“Who ate yon?" he asked; “and what want yon 
here?" 

“ Before I reply to that question,” said Sixteen-String 
Jaok, boldly, “ I must know by what authority youaskit. 
At present I oannot see what better title you have to be 
here than myself.” 

The old man started baoK in surprise, as though unac- 
oustomed to be spoken to with so little deference. 

“ What right had yon,” continued Sixteen-String Jack, 

* to rush in and surround ns as you have done ? Wo were 
in no way interfering with you.” 

“Down with him ! down with him !” cried the motley 
crew, accompanying their words with menancing ges- 
tures. j i 

The old man held up his hand, and in a moment, aB if 
by magic, ever yon became still). 

“ You speak with little respeoc.” said the old man, 
addressing Jack. “ Do you realize the fact that your life 
ie in my hands, to take at any moment I think proper ?” 

“ I do not. Tour numbers are superior to us, and in an 
encounter we might, probably, be blaiu ; that is, if all of 
you were cowardly enough to attack two men who have 
done nothing to provoke your hostility.” 

“ You speak with singular boldness,” said thoold man, 
in whose manner Jaok fancied he could detect something 
akin to admiration. “ But with regard to having done 
nothing to provoke our hostility, there you are in error. 
You have done thiB.” 

“How? in what manner?” asked Sixteen-String 
Jaok, in the utmost surprise. 

“ You have infringed one of our laws, and the penalty 
of that infringement is death.” 

“ Yes death !” echoed the wild throng around, and 
again their gestures became violent and meuaoing to 
a degree. 

The old man, however, must have exercised over them 
some singular power, for they grew calm again the 
moment h a uplifted his hand. 

Then ad'? feeing himself to Sixteen-String Jack, he 
•aid— 

“ You have, doubtless, heard much hut know little 
respecting Zingari — that race which always keeps to 
itself, aud never dwells beneath a roof." 

“ Gipsies !” ejacnlated Jack. 

“ Such is the name by which you English know us, aud 
it servos as well as any other. But we are Zingaris. 
Our racois numerous, and we areall bound to each other 
by bonds wo dare not break without incurring the direst 
consequences.” 

“ But,” said Jack, who was now perfectly calm and 
collected, “ what has all this to do with me P Look 
yonder ; surrounded by another portion of your crew, is 
my companion.” 

He pointed towards Tom King as he spoke, and all 
eyes followed the direction of hia finger. 

“You have taken him at unawares,” added Jack. 
“ You see he is in the earth np to his waist. Your 
band surround the brink of the pit, and he is unable to 
effectually defend himself.” 

“ What does he here ?” sternly demanded the old man. 
“ I ask again, by what authority do you put this 
question ?” 

“ I was abont to tell you, but you refused to listen.” 

“ You told me yon were gipsies.” 

“I told you we were a portion of that numerous race, 
which is dispersed all over England. We are wanderers, 
and have no place of settled abode ; we wander whither- 
soever our fancy dictates. But we are bound together by 
universal laws whioh we are bound to reoognise. One of 
them is, that a member or representative of every family 
should, once in every nine years, repair to this spot here 
to meet, to prostrate themselves before their king, and 
renew their oath of allegiance. This is the appointed 
and important day, and here, you see, we have as- 
sembled.” 

“ But," interrupted Jack, “ I - » 

" Hearmeout,” said the old man, interrupting him in 
his turn. “For centuries immemorial the open space 
upon the summit of this Hill haB been the place where 
this important ceremony has taken place. From those 
remote ages, of which I have just spoken, a law has des- 
cended to us ; that law decrees that, should we, on the 
day in the ninth year when the meeting is to take place, 
find up on this spot one or more of the house*dwellers> 


their lives should pay the forfeit of the intrusion. Now 
do you understand ?” 

‘I understaud your words perfectly well,” said Sixteen- 
String Jack ; “ but I most resolutely refuse to recognise 
your power.” 

“Beware,” said thoold man, in a stern voice, which 
was echoed by an angry cry from those who eagerly 
crowded round. 

“ Beware of what ?” 

“I tell you, again, your life is in onr hands. By the 
laws of our race it is forfeit to us.” 

It will not be given up without a struggle.” said Jaok, 
coolly ; “ and now, as you have had your say, I must 
request you to attend tome.” 

“ You are bold.” 

“ Why should I not be p Listen.” 

The old man felt constrained to do 33. 

He could not but look upon Jack with admiration at 
the courage be displayed. 

Jack Bpoke. 

“ You see thia body here,” and he pointed to tho body 
of Claude Duval ; “ I and my companion, pursued by our 
enemies, brought it to this place, in the hope, first that 
he was not dead, and then, finding he had ceased to exist, 
to bury him here. When you abruptly broke upon tins 
spot, you found me kneeling by the side of the corpse, and 
my companion yonder digging the grave. You outnumber 
us, but, although such is the case, you need not delude 
yourself into the idea that we shall tamely submit to be 
put to death because a sanguinary law has been handed 
down to you. I give you waruing that, if you advance a 
step further to execute your purpose, I shall defend my- 
self to the utmost, and, though I have little hope of 
achieving a victory, yet, before I am slain, I shall be able 
to wreak more mischief upon you than you may consider 
at all agreeablo. And now I have spoken. Do as yon 
think proper.” 

As he concluded this very daring and defiant speech, 
Sixteen-String Jack folded hia arms across hia breast, and 
gazed calmly upon the crowd of swarthy, angry faces by 
which he was surrounded. 

His address evidently produced a great effoat upon the 
old man, and he remained for a few momenta in silent 
thought. 

“ You have spoken falsely,” he said, at length. 

“ I have not,” returned Jack, angrily. 

“ I say you have.” 

“In what particular?” 

“ That is not a corpse whioh lies at your feet.” 

When lie heard these words Jack started as though 
he had been struck by a bullet. 

Theold man had spoken clearly, and his words reached, 
with the utmost distinctness, the ears of Tom King, who 
had also heard the whole of the preceding conversation. 

Those around, however, were not prepared for the 
effect which this last statement had upon him. 

He gave one spring, and leaped out of the grave. 

So suddenly was this done, that no one was in time to 
prevent him. 

He whirled Mb sword round his head, and, as they 
heard the keen weapon whistle through the air, they all 
instinctively drew back, 

In three bounds Tom King was beBide Claude Duval 
and Sixteen-String Jack. 

He burst through the ring with which they were 
encirclod before a hand could be raised to prevent him. 

Then, standing over the prostrate body of hie comrade, 
he cried — 

“ Who is it that says he is not dead, and by what au- 
thority doos he make the statement?” 

“I say it 1” said the old man as he stalked forward a 
fow steps, with a majestic air, “ aud my authority is the 
truth. That is not a corpse.” 

"Do you mean to say, by that, that my oomradeis alive?’ 

“ Then I thank yon from my heart for such a pieoe of 
intelligence .though I hardly dare believe it to be true,” 
“ You may ~oly upon it. My eye is old and dim, por- 
chunce, but it does not deceive mo.” 

“ Then it was a blessed chance that brought you here, 
said Sixteen-String Jack, “ or we should have consigned 
him to that most terrible of all fatea * premature inter- 
ment " 

“ Is this really so?”. 
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“ It is.” 

“ Who are you, then ?” 

“ It would be dangerons to proolaim ourselves, for a 
prioe is set upon our heads.” 

“By the house-dwellers?” 

“Yes." 

“ Then I can spare you. I seek to know no raorc 
Under these circumstances you are clearly no house, 
dwellers, but outcasts from them. This enables me to 
set aside the law of which I have spoken, but there is no 
other person, besides myself, who has the power to do 
eo.” 

“Accept our thanks, then,” said Tom King, seizing 
him by the hands. “ For my own part, I can perceive no 
signs of vitality about our comrade ; but I know your 
race hold possession of many secrets connected with 
life and death, and therefore I place relianoe upon what 
you say.” 

“ You may do so safely,” said the old man, with a 
pleased expression of countenance. 

“ Restore, then, my friend to life,” said Tom King, 
“ and ask of me anything you like in return.” 

“ I will do so,” said the old man, if only for the cou- 
rage your companion has exhibited. I must, however, 
attach one condition.” 

“ You havo only to name it for it to be complied 
with.” 

“ It is that you keep profoundly secret all that has 
already come under your observation, and all that may 
futurely do so while you are with us.” 

“ That we promise readily, and it will go hard with 
us if we do not find some more substantial mode of tes- 
tifying to our gratitude.” 

“It is needless,” said the old man, who then turned 
round and addressed some energetic words to those as- 
sembled, in a language which was quite unknown to 
our two friends. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXXIV. 

THE GIPSY WOMAN RESTORES CLAUDE DUVAL TO 

CONSCIOUSNESS, AND GIVES UTTERANCE TO A 

WARNING AND A PREDICTION. 

The whole of the occurrences which we have related at 
full length in the preceding chapter took place with 
bucIi rapidity, and were, in themselves, of so bewildering 
a character, that Tom and Jack found their ideas in a 
state of great confusion. 

By degrees tliey recovered tho use of their faculties, 
and divided their attention between the body of their 
companion and the weird-like events which wore occur- 
ring around thorn. 

They were unable to form the least idea about what 
the old man said, but, let it be what it would, it met 
with immediate obedience. 

From this, they argued, that the influence of this 
Btrange old man was very great indeed. 

Like nearly everyone else, Tom King and Sixteen- 
String Jack had heard plenty about gipsies, and had 
occasionally encountered them ; yet the amount of actual 
knowledge which they possessed upon the subject was 
very small indeed, 

Of one fact, however, they were well aware, and that 
was, that certain members of this romantic raco were 
acquainted with strange secrets in the healing art; and 
that, whero wounds were concerned, instances were innu- 
merable where they had effected a cure after the best 
surgioal aid had failed. 

This was more particularly the case at the commence- 
ment of the last century, when the science of medicine 
was very far indeed from the position to which it haB 
since attained. 

. Therefore, although they could not seethe leaBt signs of 
life about Claude, yet they took the old man’s word + ^at 
he was not dead. 

Great as might be the authority of the old ..nan, this 
last command of his, although it was oboyed, wa 9 done 
so reluctantly. 

The majority would muoh rather have oboyed the 
sanguinary law enforced by their anoestors. 

I he account whioh the old man had given of their 
Btrange meeting in that plaoa was unquestionably oor- 


| Once every nine years; in aocordauce with immemorial 
oustom, one mombor of each family had to present him- 
self upon this Bpot, no matter how far he might happen 
to be distant from it, or what difficulties might iut& 
vene. 

If any family omitted to send a representative, they 
| were no longer oonsidered as belonging to the true 
Zingari. 

What was the object sought to be attained by this 
novennial meeting, would be hard to say ; doubtless it 
was intended by the projectors to be a means by which 
these wandorers might preserve some of the characte- 
ristics belonging to distinctive races. 

Be the object, however, what it might, it was this 
novennial meeting which had brought the gipsies together 
on this occasion. 

Ono more word of explanation, and we have done. 

The old man we have so often mentioned occupied the 
position and title of the king of the Zingari. 

ThiB title and position were hereditary, and had been 
faithfully transmitted from father to eon. 

As the wholeltribe only united onee every nine years, it 
was only on these distant oeoasions that the king was 
able to exercise the authority whioh devolved upon him. 

It was probably this circumstance whioh caused him 
to be so implicitly obeyed. 

The children, too, were taught by their parents, from 
their tenderest years, to obey the king in all things. 

It was a strange fancy for these outoasts to have a 
king, but doubtless they felt it added to their importance. 

Tho sceptre, however, was a barren one to the poBseseor 
of it. 

The present king was a man who happened to be gifted 
by nature with sentiments more human than generally 
fell to the lot of his subjects; and to this we may attri- 
bute his manifest inclination to save tho lives of Tom 
King and Sixteen-String Jack, as was demonstrated by 
the readiness with which he twisted the circumstance of 
their no longer having claim to tho title of house-dweller 
in their favour. 

Tlie reader is now in a position to comprehend what 
follows, and we at once resume. 

When the gipsy king had uttered these words of com- 
mand to his subjects, they dispersed, and no longer 
showed any manifestations of hostility. 

There were many, however, who bent upon our friends 
a ferocious glance. 

The old man now pronounced a single word which 
sounded like a name — at least, it was' tho manner in whioh 
it was pronounced, more than aught else, whioh induced 
this belief in the minds of our friends. 

It was confirmed by their shortly afterwards seoinga 
woman approach, who presented every appearance of 
extreme age. 

She had long outlived the brief Bpac9 of time allowed 
for human life. 

She supported her steps by means of a stout stick. 

She made her way up to the gipsy king, and stood in an 
attitude of great deference bofore him, as though await- 
ing his instructions. 

Her whole frame trembled like an aspen in oonsequenoe 
of her extreme age. 

Tom King and Jaok looked at her with the greatest 
ouriosity and attention. 

It was in vain, however, that they listened to the in- 
structions which were given her. 

They were uttered in a peculiar language, whioh might 
as well have been Greek for all the information whioh 
it oonvoyed to thoir ears. 

The old woman, however, understood them readily 
enough, since the language in which they were spoken 
was the dialect of the tribe. 

As soon as tho old man had finished addressing her she 
made a deep obeisance, and then,- turning round, hobblod 
towards the spot where Claude Duval still lay upon the 
ground, and, for aught our friendc could tell to tho con- 
trary, quite doad. 

The old woman knelt down beside him, anef. having 
removed his olothing sufficiently for her purpose, placed 
her ear upon his heart and listened intently. 

Apparently satisfied with this examination, she said 
something to two young men, who immediately disap- 
peared. 

This old woman fulfilled the funotions of snrgeon-phj. 




[DICK TURPIN AND HIS FRIENDS ARE ATTACKED IN THE CAVERN BY THE DRAGOONS.] 


Aician to the tribe, and was reputed to be possessed of 
more than ordinary skill in the treatment of wounds an 
external hurts. . , 

The two young men she had despatched quickly returned, 
one bringing water and the other some kind of unguent 
and bandages, such as would be required to dress a wound. 
The first thing the woman did was to wash away the 
. mass of coagulated blood, which entirely covered the orifice 
of the wound from observation. 

When thiB was done, Claude did not present halt such 
a terrible spectacle. „ 

We need not tell the reader with what intentness tom 

King and Jack watched every movement. 

As soon as the congealed blood was removed, the old 
woman commenced an examination of the wounds, and 
hy the way she set about doing this, our friends could tell 
she was no stranger to ber work. 

A strange cry came from ber lips, and she looked up to 
tbe countenances of the two highwaymen. 


In tolerably good English she said, with the greatest 
surprise perceptible in her tones, , 

“ Is it possible you thought him dead f K , 

“ We did, indeed, think so, replied Tom Kln B> , 
were tilled with grief on that account. But why do you 
speak in so surprised a manner ? , . f 

P “ Because I cannot account for your having fallen into 
eneb a mistake^! ’ 

“ Yes, Mistake. It is true he has received a wound 
from a pistol-shot, but it has done him little harm. 

The two highwaymen looked incredulous. . 

“ Speak,” they both cried, as with one voice ; explain 

y °“ r See here,” said the old woman. “ The bullet struck 
here,” and she touched Claude upon the breast as she 
spoke, “ hut it did not enter. Of course, had it douo so, 
the wound would have been mortal but it struck against 
the bone and then glanced off. It has inflicted a long, 
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agly gash, but haa really done no further mischief. Owing, 
perhaps, to some strange position of the body, an immense 
quantity of blood has flowed from this wound, and your 
friend now lies in this miserable state for the want of it." 

“ And is it possible," exclaimed Sixteen-String Jack, 
who hardly dared believe in this sudden reverse of fortune, 
" is it possible he is in nothing but a swoon from los3 of 
blood ? ” 

“ That is all," replied the old woman ; “ and, if you 
will leave him in my care, you will soon find him as well 
as ever he was.” 

Prepared as he was for this welcome intelligence, Six- 
teen-String Jack was almost overcome by it. 

He had begun to mourn for Claude as dead, and to look 
upon him as no longer belonging to this life. 

'To hear that he had only been insensible from loss of 
blood was, indeed, startling intelligence to our friends. 

There was no doubt, however, as to the veracity of 
what the old woman told them. 

They could see for themselves that the bullet had not 
penetrated his chest, but had struck obliquely upon a 
bone, and glanced off, leaving a deep gash to mark its 
oourse. 

From this blood had flowed in prodigious quantities, 
and it was this immense loss of the vital fluid which pro- 
duced those appearances which we can scarcely feel sur- 
prised at Tom and Jack taking for death itself. 

Great, now, was their joy upon receiving so favourable an 
account of Claude’s condition, and they now watched 
every proceeding of the old woman’s with redoubled 
interest. 

Fortunate, indeed, was it for all concerned that this 
strange encounter with the gipsies had taken place ; for, 
had it not have happened, the probability is Claude Duval 
would have been buried alive, as the contiguity of the 
troop of dragoons would have caused them to hurry over 
their melancholy task. 

Happily, all this was averted. 

Having removed from the wound every morsel of extra 
neous matter, the old woman dressed it with the ointment 
which had been brought her. 

Then, with surprising skill, she bandaged it up, assuring 
our friends, as she did so, that the wound, being only a 
superficial one, would require no further attention, except 
that the bandages should not be removed until it was 
thoroughly healed. 

All this time, however, Claude Duval remained in the 
same state of death-like torpor; and how it was the gipsy 
king had told at glance that he was alive seemed a 
mystery. 

It might be that, in his long life, he had had opportu- 
nities of comparing the difference between death and in- 
sensibility. 

Be that, however, as ,t may, his statement was proved 
to he correct. 

Having properly attended to the wound, the old woman 
now proceeded to restore Claude to consciousness. 

From the breast of her gown she produced, a small 
bottle of green glass, which was partially filled with some 
sort of milky-looking liquid. 

Removing the stopper, she held the open mouth of the 
vial close under Claude’s nose. 

For a moment no effect was produced, hut, at the end of 
that time, the two highwaymen were pleased to perceive 
a slight movement of the body, and then a faint sigh came 
from their wounded comrade’s lips. 

They would have pressed forward and spoken to him, 
hut the old woman would not permit them to approach. 

“ He is now in a state of extreme weakness, and groat 
caution must he used," she said. "Wait a moment 
until I have done.” 

As she spoke, she took up a bottle which had been 
brought along with the ointment and bandages. 

It contained a somewhat thick fluid of a bright crimson 
colour. 

This she suffered to let fall drop by drop into Claude’s 
mouth, who possessed just sufficient strength and sense to 
swallow these small quantities. 

This fluid the old woman continued to administer drop 
by drop, until the patience of our friends was fairly ex. 
liausted ; but still she kept on, until the bottle was 
uraiucu oi its last drop. 

Next, taking some of the oold water, she caused mm to 
it. 


This done, she drew back to watch the effect. 

Gradually Claude’s eyes closed, and ho dropped off into 
a profound sleep. 

When she was sure that the potion had fairly taken 
affect, the old woman turned round to onr two friends and 
thus addressed them — 

“ This sleep,” she said, “ will probably last many hours ; 
I cannot say how many, as that depends entirely upon 
circumstances. On no account, however, must his slumber 
be broken. He must be kept perfectly quiet, and allowed 
to wake of his own accord. When he does this, you will 
find he has recovered a considerable portion of his lost 
strength, and it will hourly increase. As for the wound > 
as that is merely in the flesh, you need not trouble any- 
thing further about it. It will get well of itself, and with 
rest he will soon recover his strength. But the faculty of 
looking into the future is given to me, and, as you are his 
friends, bid him, when he awakes, to beware of the next 
wound he receives, as it will assuredly be a mortal one.” 


CHAPTER CCCLXXXV. 

CLAUDS DOTAL TAKES ONE MORE OLANCE AT THIS 
WORLD. 

It was the peculiar circumstances under which this pre- 
diction was uttered that caused it to produce the effect it did 
upon the minds of Tom Kiug aod Sixteen-String Jack. 

At any other time they would have laughed at the idea 
of the old decrepit woman before them aaving the gift or 
power of fortelling ev enter— especially if the prediction had 
been uttered by itself. 

But she had been speaking of Claude’s condition, and 
telling them how he would awake; then, more in the 
manner of a friendly caution than aught else, she uttered 
the remarkable words with which the last chapter con- 
cluded. 

As soon as she had spoken she rose to her feet, aud, 
mingling with those assembled, was in a moment lost to 
sight. 

Upon looking around them, our friends found that the 
number of the gipsies had very much increased during the 
time that they had been watching the old woman’s pro- 
ceedings, and fresh arrivals kept continually taking place. 

Tom and Jack would have mingled with the throng, and 
singled out the old woman, to whom they wished to give 
some more substantial token of their gratitude than mere 
words, bat they were prevented by the gipsy king, who 
placed himself directly in their path. 

“ Whither go you ? ” he said. 

“ To see the woman who has dressed our comrade’s 
wounds, in order that we may reward her for what she 
has done.” 

“ No reward is required, young man,” said the gipsy- 
king. “ What she has done has been done freely.” 

“Still” 

“ Attend to me, if you please,” interrupted the old man. 
“ You are here upon sufferance only, and you must be 
content to do as you are bidden. In the first place, then, 
you may take my word for it that the condition of your 
friend is by no means serious, and when he awakes from 
his sleep he will be almost himself again.” 

“ Those are most welcome words to us,” said Sixteen- 
String Jack, “ for we had already mourned for him as one 
dead, and we are proportionably oveijoyed to find that 
he is yet alive. It is for this reason that we would fain do 
something to testify onr gratitude.” 

“ I am about to afford you an opportunity,” said the 
gipsy king. 

“ Speak ! You have only to tell ns what it is, and it 
will be dene.” 

“ In the first place, then, I shall require you to take a 
solemn oath of secrecy, not only as to what yon have 
witnessed in this place, but all you have been told in ex- 
planation ; for I need scarcely tell you that the secret of 
our meeting on this spot is known to no ether house- 
dwellers than yourselves.” 

“ We will readily take any oath you may think fit to 
propose.” 

“ That is well, then. And now, in the second place, 
although you are here, we cannot allow you to remain and 
be a witness of the ceremonies which are performed on 
this occasion. Some of our race will construct a kind off 
litter of the boughs of these trees, and, placing your 
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comrade upon it, will carry him to the base of the hill, 
where you must promise to remain and watch him.” 

" To all this we readily consent. If you will have the 
Utter constructed, we will carry him down the hi)', our- 
selves.” - 

“Kay, nay; for reasons of our own we will do that, 
too.” 

The gipsy-king then turned round and addressed a few 
words of command to some young men who were standing 
at no great distance. 

These the highwaymen oonjectured to be connected 
with the construction of the litter, and ench proved to be 
the case, for the young men set about hastily lopping off 
several of the lowest branches. 

In a very short time they had sufficient for their pur- 
pose, and they weaved them into a Utter with very great 
shill indeed. 

As soon as it was ready they placed it down by the side 
of Clande, and, with the greatest care and gentleness, 
Ufted him npon it. 

Th< next thiog was to carry it down the hill, which 
they did with the same amonnt of care. 

Tom and Jack followed it ; but not until they had 
expressed their thanks to the gipsy-king — not only for 
having saved their lives, but also for his attention to 
Claude Duval 

Then they freely took the oath which he proposed to 
them, after having done which, the;; descended the hill 
again very willingly, leaving the gipsies to perform their 
mystic ceremonies unobserved, 

Neither of them had forgotten the soldiers which Tom 
bad seen in the distance from the summit of the tree, but 
so long a time had elapsed since then without their 
making their appearance, that they very correctly came 
to the conclusion that they were retreating when they 
saw them. 

The lower part of the hiU seemed, then, quite as likely 
to afford hem the shelter they needed as the npper 
portion of it. 

The litter was deposited npon the ground, and Claude 
was allowed to remain in it. 

The horses, too, were then brought down and tethered 
-close at hand. 

The gipsies then left them, though not until they had 
received a reward from onr friends. 

Tom and Jack watched the gipsies ont of sight, anc 
then the former turning to the latter said — 

“ Well, Jack, I think, of all the strange adventures I 
have ever had, this is the strangest.” 

“ Unquestionably,” eaid Jack. “ I never before knew 
anything Uke it.” 

“ I have heard many strange things concerning the 
gipsies, but never anything to eurpass or even equal 
this.” 

“ The most surprising thing is the coincidences,” said 
Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ In the first place, there was our selecting the wooded 
hill as onr place of concealment ; and then, to think that 
when we arrived there was upon the occasion, in the space 
of nine years, when the gipsies repair to it.” 

“ It seems more strange the more we reflect upon it.” 

“ It does, indeed ; but most of all do I rejoice in the 
discovery that Clande is still left to be among us. I 
confess at times I can hardly believe in the reaUty of such 
good fortune.” 

“ I am puzzled to think how the gipsy king could have 
told at a glance the difference between death and a state 
of insensibility.” 

“That seems very si rprising.” 

** And he was right.” 

“ Did you notice one thing the old woman said ?” 

“What? About Clande taking care how he received 
his second wound ?” 

“No, that is not what I meant just then.” 

“ What P” 

“ In speaking of the wound, she said it had bled copi- 
ously, hut doubtless that the flow of blood had been 
increased by his body having remained for some time 
in a position calculated to drain it of blood.” 

“ Yes, she said that.” 

“ And then think of the position in which we found 
Claude.” 

“ It was certainly just what she Beemed to indicate.” 

“Just. His foot being in the stirrup, and his head 


npon the ground, the blood was naturally drained ont of 
hjs body.” 

* You must recollect, my friend, that at present we 
have no idea how it was ;hat Clande e me to be in the 
state in which we found him.” 

“I know we have not, and we shall have to wait 
patiently until he wakes before we can know.” 

“ H sleep seems very heavy, almost like death.” 

“ It does, except that yon can eee he is breathing 
rather heavily,” 

" I would give a trifle for a box of the wonderful heal- 
ing ointment which the old woman carried.” 

“ If its virtues are what she represents, it would be 
invaluable to us.” 

“ It would, indeed.” 

“ I wonder how long Clande will sleep.” 

“ I know net ; but I am certain Dick must be full of 
alarm and agitation at onr non-appearance.” 

“ We must contrive to get back to the chase before 
daybreak to-morrow morning, or he will be setting ont 
in search of ns.” 

“ What time is it now P” 

“ Noon has passed. It will, however, be six hours, at 
least, before darkness comes ; and let us hope, by that 
time, Claude will awake and be well enough to accom- 
pany us. If we started early in the evening, wo canid 
travel slowly, and yet reach the chase before dawn.” 

“ So we could." 

“ That is what we must hope for, then.” 

In such conversation as this, the two highwaymen 
whiled away the time during which they watched by the 
side of their slumbering companion. 

Without some such conversation, the time would have 
passed slowly indeed ; and, as it was, they found it hang 
rather heavily on their hands. 

At length, however, they observed that the shadows of 
the trees grew rapidly longer, and by this they knew the 
sun was sinking io the west. 

In a short time from now it would be dark enough for 
them to commence their journey; the only thing was, 
would Claude awake P 

‘The injunction, not on any account to rouse him from 
his slumber, was urged npon them with too much earnest- 
ness for them to think of disobeying it. 

At present Claude showed no signs whatever of awak- 
ing. 

His sleep seemed as profound as it had been at its com- 
mencement. 

Anxiously his two comrades looked upon him, as well as 
the fading light would permit, in the hope of being able 
to see some signs of returning animation. 

But none appeared. 

Weary with watching, they at last turned away. 

The sun sunk, and the brief autumnal twilight which 
succeeded quickly deepened into night. 

Darkness came over all things, and beneath the shadow 
of the wide-spreading branches of the trees it was pro- 
found, and they were unable to distinguish each others’ 
forms. 

Fain would they have lighted a fire with some of the 
dry brushwood which was lying about, and which they 
could easily have gathered together, but they feared to do 
so lest it should prove a beacon to their enemies to show 
them their whereabouts. 

For this reason, then, although they had the means of 
procuring a light, the fire was not ignited. 

As the darkness increased they seated themselves as 
close as they conld to the litter npon which the slumber- 
ing form of Claude Duval reposed, in order to be aware, 
by their sense of hearing, the moment when he awoke. 

Their patience was put to a severe trial. 

Time glided onward, but still he awoke not, and were it 
not that in the silence of that place they could occasion- 
ally hear his somewhat laboured breathing, they wonld 
have fancied he was not sleeping but dead. 

A circumstance now ooeurred which afforded them some 
consolation. 

The moon, which was only a few days past the full, rose 
majestically from the eastern horizon, and, in a short 
time, attained to such an altitude that onr friends were 
able to see her silvery face above the tree tops. 

The light she shed was oiear and beautiful, and once 
more the form of Claude Duval beoame revealed to their 
eager gaze. 
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Motionless and deathlike he lay, however, as the cold 
moonbeams ponred their lustre upon him. 

As they gazed, strange thonghta of the atorieB they had 
heard Bitted aoroaa the minds of the two highwaymen. 

They recollected the prevalent and apparently well- 
authenticated snperatitiona of the vampire, and the life- 
loss looking form of Claude Duval, with the pale moon- 
beams flooding it, was well calculated to recall anoh a 
superstition to their recollection. 

They had both heard how the dead body of a vampire, 
should it be exposed to the moonbeams, became restored 
to a horrible and loathsome vitality ; and, as they gazed 
upon Claude’ a pallid countenance, they wondered 
whether the moon’s light really did possess resuaoitative 
powers. 

Neither spoke, but the same thoughts occupied their 
minds. 

Suddenly both started. 

They had observed Claude make a alight movement. 

Ashamed of the superstitious ideas which they had 
permitted to run riot in their brains, they turned round 
and watched eagerly for some other signs of his awaking. 

They soon oame. 

The effects of the liquid which had been administered 
to him were rapidly passing away. 

Claude’s whole frame trembled, and his eyelids flat- 
tered. 

At length, with a deep sigh, he awoke. 

He started at onoe into a sitting postnre, and looked 
about him like one bewildered to think where he was. 

That feeling, however, immediately subsided when 
he oaught eight of the forms of his old comrade bending 
over him. 

They spoke. 

“ Lie down again- Clande,” they said. “ Lie down 
again for a moment, and colleot your thoughts. All is 
well ; we are with you.” 

Clauds.laid down again as his companions had re- 
quested, and, closing his eyes, endeavoured to collect 
his scattered thoughts. 

For a moment or two he was unable to do this, but, 
with a rash, a full remembrance of the past came upon 
him. 

In a rather faint tons of voice, he said— 

“ 1 have been wounded.” 

“ We know that well enough,” replied Sixteen-String 
Jack, in a cheerful voica ; “ but your hurt rat a slight 
one, and, by this time, you will perhaps feel little of it.” 

These words encouraged Claude, and made him feel 
much better. 

With comparative ease he raised himself to a sitting 
poBtnre, and then became immediately enrions to know ^ 
what had befallen him since he had received his wound. 

Mutual explanations rapidly followed, but we need not 
trouble the reader with a detail of them, Binoe every 
incident has been related. 

When they had come to an understanding with each j 
other, Tom and Jack expressed their wish to return to 
Eufield Chase with as little delay as possible, because 
of the anxiety which Dick Turpin would experience, 

Claude was equally desirous to return, and declared 
that he could feel himself grow stronger every moment. 

If this really was the case, and he did not allow his 
fancy to deceive him, the draught administered by the 
gipsy must have been a potent and invaluable restora- 
tive. 

Claude, indeed, was willing to start at once, but his two 
comrades urged him to remain a little longer where he 
was, in order to recover himself as thoroughly as possible. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXXVI. 

CLAUDE PUVAL, TOM KING, AND SIXTEEN-STRING 
iXJii REA II ENFIELD CHASE IN SAFETY, AND DICK 
TUUI’IN HAS A SLIGHT ALARM. 

HALE-an-hour quickly passed away in pleasant conver- 
sation upou the events that had recently taken place, 
and, at the end of that time, Claude Duval expressed his 
impatience to commence the journey. 

It is quite certain, however, that his recovery from 
what looked so much like certain death, was little less 
than miraculous, and so his friends considered it. 

As for Claude himialf, of course he had no due appre- 


ciation of the amount of danger through which he had 
passed, and, finding limiBelf tolerably well, he immensely 
overrated his strength. 

This is nothing to be surprised at, since those who 
have been sick almost invariably do so 

He would have mounted his horse and set off at a trot, 
but his two comrades had too great an amonnt of pru- 
dence to permit him to do any anoh thing. 

They assisted him into the saddle, however, for he 
would insist that he was strong enough to ride. 

Tom and Jack determined on no acoonnt to go any 
faster than ai a walking pace. 

This they doubted not he would be able to accomplish, 
for it could scarcely be said to fatigue anyone. 

Having seen him properly seated in the Eaddle, his 
two companions mounted their horses, and the little 
party at once emerged from the wood. 

The moon waB shining with extraordinary brightness 
in a sky which was not even specified by a single cloud. 

Although her light had been so useful to them such a 
Bhort time ago, they would now willingly enough have 
dispensed with it altogether. 

This, however, they were unable to do. 

Tom and Jack both judged it expedient not to approach 
the road upon which they had discovered the body of 
Claude, for fear suspicion should be attached to them. 

Accordingly after having carefully noted their posi. 
tion, they made their way in almost a straight line for 
their destination. 

The only times when they deviated from a direct 
conree was when they enoountered some insurmountable 
obstacle which compelled them to do so. 

This was a kind of travelling with which onr friends 
were familiar, and, in Bpite of occasional detours, they 
lost very little ground indeed. 

The pace at which they went, however, was one that 
took them a long while to go a short distanoe, but they 
soon perceived how wisely they had acted in adopting it, 
or their wounded comrade would have been completely 
overcome. 

He found his strength had rapidly evaporated, and it 
now required him to make continual efforts to retain nn 
upright poeition on the back of his steed. 

Tom King and Sixteen -String Jack notioed thiB, but 
said nothing. 

Efficacious in each cases as the gipsy’s cordial unques- 
tionably was, still it was hardly to be enppoeed that it 
would supply the place of the immense quantity of blood 
which Claude Duval had lost. 

Nevertheless, its effects were wonderful, or he would 
never have been able to travel in the manner he had. 

At length, to the satisfaction of all three, Eufield 
Chase appeared in the distance. 

Its immense 6ize, and the circumstances from portions 
of it being at a considerable elevation above the surround- 
ing country, made it a eonepicuone object for many miles. 

The bright moonbeams on that night made it vieible 
at a great distance. 

The sight of his destination seemed to have a strength- 
ening and invigorating effect on Claude Duval, and he 
sat more erectly in the saddle. 

Right glad would he be when the journey was over. 

As, however, the chase, although in sight, was still a 
long way off, and as they would, on account of the slow, 
ness of their progress, be a long time in reaching it, they 
propose a halt, to which Claude only assented with great 
reluctance. 

Happening to be in a very lonely and unfrequented 
part of the country, Tom and Jack felt there wonld be 
little risk in halting for some time. 

Not only would Claude regain fresh strength by the 
rest, but they should still have ample time to reach the 
appointed spot before daybreak. 

The place they had chosen for their halt was far away 
from any public road or private footpath, and they seated 
themselves and tethered their horses in the deep^shadow 
of a hedgerow. 

Here they had little fear of being eeen. 

Sixteen-String Jack produced a fias.< o e spirits, of 
which he compelled Claude to partake very sparingly. 

The small quantity he drank acted upon his body as 
a stimulant, and endowed him with Sctitious vigour. 

Still, he did not drink enough to produce any ill effect. 

Their halt was a short one, but this wae nrinoipaily 
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upon Claude’s account, who manifested extreme impati- 
ence to recommence his journey. 

Onoeagain, then, in compliance with his urgent wishes, 
the trio mounted their steeds and set out towards the 
chase. 

It was encouraging for them to be able thus to see tho 
termination of their journey. 

Much time was occupied in speculation as to the efifeot 
which their long abaenoe would be likely to hare upon 
Diok Turpin. 

All hoped that he bad not teen tempted to set out in 
‘search of them. 

As the three highwaymen are not likely to meet with 
any interruption or further moident during the remainder 
of their journey, we will leave them slowly approaching 
the chase, and occupy ourselves in relating the proceed- 
ings of Dick Turpin. 

In a former ohapter we have described how, after 
their perilous adventure with the serpent in the cavern, 
Maud and our hero had made their way to the spot whioh 
had been appointed for a meeting place. 

Here they watched the faint light of the new day 
gently steal through the trees, aud gradually bringing 
all things into view ; but, though they listened intently, 
and waited patiently, they could not hear anything.to 
indicate the approach of the three highwaymen. 

The extent of Dick's anxiety upon their sooount oan 
be imagined ; but, when the sun rose, and the day fairly 
passed away without the least symptoms or their return, 
hs was in a state of mind bordering on distraction. 

Although he did not for a moment think that his three 
comrades would venture to approach or enter the chase 
during daylight, yet Maud could not induce him to quit 
the spot upon which he knew they would first appear. 

During the whole day he manifested his agitation by 
pacing the green sward, with rapid and unequal strides. 

At length, to his relief, the sun set, though his im- 
patience had made him think that that event would 
never come to pass. 

Never had a day appeared of snch tremendous length. 

As the sun declined behind the bank of clouds on the 
western horizon, and the faint twilight crept over the 
scene, Diok’e impatience, so far from abating, increased. 

Nothing but the fact of Maud’s presence in the chase, 
and the impossibility either of leaving her in it or tak- 
ing her with him. would have had the effect of oausing 
Dick to remain in the same spot all day like he did. 

indeed, now, the impulse to mount his bonny mare, 
and sally forth in quest of his absent comrades, was so 
strong as almost to be irresistible. 

He, however, possessed sufficient strength to struggle 
with, if he did not overcome, the feeling 

Mand’a anxiety was scarcely less than Dick’s, and 
most fervently did she hope that the three highwaymen 
would rapidly return. 

Her left hand was resting lightly on Dick’s arm, and 
both had their attention fixed and their countenances 
turned in the direction in which they expected them to 
come. 

Every moment Diok grew less and less able to control 
himself. 

The twilight, passed away, and was succeeded by the 
darkness of night. 

Still no signs of his oomrades. 

Somehow the idea had taken hold of ilia mind, almost 
from the firsr, that they had fallen into the hands of 
the police. 

Perhaps, ft than very moment, when he stood there 
so vainly watching and waiting for them, they were all 
three confined in some place of strength and secnnty. 

This was a reflection that maddened him, and, the 
more ho pondered over the idea, .the more convinced ha 
became that it must be the actual state of affairs. 

He was well aware that, if they had all three been taken 
prisoners, they would have had neither the means nor the 
opportunity of communicating that unpleasant fact to 
him. All, then, was uncertainty and doubt. 

Suddenly ho felt Maud’s hold upon his arm increase 
to a degree of tightness almost painful, while she clung | 
close to him, convulsively. 

Surprised at this incident, he forgot for the moment 
theharassing thoughts whioh had so long held possession 
of his mind, and questioned her eagerly as to the oause 
of the alarm she exhibited. 


Instead of replying to his question, however, Mand 
only olung still closer to him, and implored him, with 
the greatest anxiousness, to be silent. 

He looked around, as well as the dim light would per. 
mit him, but no alarming object met his view. 

“ Speak, Maud,” he said. “ Speak. Tell me at onoe, 
I implore you, the cause of this alarm.” 

“ Hush ! hush !” replied Maud, in accentsof the utmost 
terror, but in a voice so faint that it could not have 
readied any other ears than those for which it was in- 
tended. “Hush! hush! Do not speak so loud.” 

“ Tell me, then, tbs meaning of this sudden alarm,” 
said Dick, who sank his voice nntil it beoame a faint 
whisper. 

“Tell me. It may be of the utmost importance.” 

“ I fear we are observed; said Maud, glancing around 
her in extreme terror, as though she every moment ex- 
peoted her eye to rest upon some terrible object. 

Dick started. 

Her alarm was too great for it to be unreal. 

Like a flash of light he drew his sword, and Btood up- 
on the defensive, with his arm encircling Maud's waist 

“ Yon fear we are obeoi ved ?” he said, repeating her 
words. What grounds have you for suoh a dread ? In 
this plaoe we are alone.” 

“ No — no.” said Maud, in the same low, whispering 
tones ; “we are not alone.” 

“Are you sure of that ?” 

“ I thought” 

“ What, dearest ? Tell me, I pray you. Keep me no 
longer in this dreadful state of suspense.” 

“ I thought I heard afaint rustling among the bushes.” 

“ What, again ?” 

“ Yes. again ; and the sound was precisely similar to 
that which I heard this morning ” 

“Ah ! say you so ?" 

“Yes.” 

“ You describe it then as though some one was endea- 
vouring to creep through bushes as silently as possible.” 

“Yes — yes ; that is the sound.” 

“And you have heard it again?” 

“Yes — yes.” 

“ When ?” 

“ This moment ; when I pressed your arm.” 

“Indeed!” said Dick, and, aB he spoke, he looked 
around him as well as the dim light enabled him. 

But he could see nothing and hear nothing save the 
murmuring sound which is always audible where trees 
grow together in large quantities. 

“ThiB is most serious, 1 ’ he added. “ Are you quite 
snre you w ere not mistaken P" 

. “ Quite.” 

“But I ueard nothing.” 

“Nor did you this morning.” 

“ I know I did not.” 


“That, then, is because, perhaps, your faculties are 
so absorbed by thinking of your comrades.” 

“ Perhaps so. But this matter is serious in the ex- 
trerne ; and you must give me all the imformation in your 
power. Be under no apprehension, however. J am 
with you ; and let the danger be what it may, all will 
be well.” 

“For me, perhaps, bnt not for you; and it is on ac- 
oonnt of your safety that I feel alarm, and not on my 
own.” 

Dick pressed her still closer to him as lie said — 

“ But this sound which yon have heard, and winch 
has caused you so much alarm ? Tel! me all respecting 
it, for I can assure you I heard nothing.” 

“ I did, and I am sure I am not mistaken. It was as 
though some person was endeavouring to crawl through, 
th? nnderwood without his progress being heard.” 

Dick's face beoame more anxious. 

“When I heard the son* d,” continued Maud, “I 
grasped you by the arm, and no sooner had I don© so 
than” 

“What — what? Oh! what!” 

“ I distinctly saw some dark object move.” 

“ Where ?— where ?” 

“ Yonder, among those bnsheB.” 

Diok looked in the direction in whioh she pointed, but 
oould see nothing. 

“The object I saw is no longer there,” said Maud. 

“ What was it like?” 
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“ It was Koae too soon for mo to be able to say fort 
certain, but I tli ought it was like the head of a man.” j 

“ Release me a moment,” said Dick. “ This must be I 
looked into.” 

As he spoke th<ese words, he somewhat rudely disen- 
gaged himself from the hold which Maud kept upon b \n. 

Sword in hand, he dashed among the bushes which 
grew where Maud had pointed. 

With a faint scream she darted after him, tor she feared 
he would receive some injury, 

Dick laid about him most vigorously with his sword, 
and plunged it into every bush, but without encountering 
any obstacle. 

He continued his exertions in spite of Maud's entreaties, 
until he had searched all around him for a considerable 
distance. 

He met with i othing to reward him for hi* trouble, 
and at length he ceased his fruitless search. 

He could not help feeling somewhat alarmed at what 
Maud had told him. 

He feared some of his foes were upon his track, and 
taking steps to encompass his destruction. 

ne would have been much better pleased if he could 
have fa lien across some animal which would have caused 
Man j’s alarm, hut his being unable to find anything 
tried him with uneasiness and made him dread the worst. 

Oyer and over again he questioned his fair companion, 
but he was still unable to come to any conclusion. _ ■ 

1 le resolved to be more attentive, and to keep hi* ears 
opnn to catch the slightest sound. 

It was not long before he heard a slight noise, which 
each moment increased in loudness. 

“ That is not the same sound as I heard before,” said 
Maud. 

As she spoke, Dick’s practised ear told him that the 
noise he heard was oansed by horses’ feet. 

He grasped his sword tightly by the hilt, and held 
Maud in suoh a position that he should be able to defend 
her should an encounter take place. 

On came the horsemen — nearer and nearer, until at 
length three mounted horsemen presented themselves 
beiore him. 

CHAPTER CCCLXXXV11. 

DICK TURPIN AND HIS TWO COMRADES HAVE A CONVERSA- 
TION UPON A SUBJECT OP GREAT IMPORTANCE. 

So entirely was Dick Turpin’s- attention occupied by this 
fresh incident, that for the time being he beoame quite 
oblivious of the fact that the reason he was waiting there 
was that he was in expectation of the return of his 
comrades. 

As the reader has no doubt surmised, the three horse- 
men, who so suddenly made their appearance, were no 
other than our old acquaintances, Tom King, Claude 
Duval, and Sixteen-String Jack. 

Dick Turpin, when he heard them coming, connected 
the sound which they made in their approach with the 
cause of Maud’s alarm, and the attitude in which they 
found him was a very hostile and threatening one. 

His comrades looked all the surprise they felt, but 
Dick, perceiving in a moment the mistake he had made, 
flung down his sword, and, springing forward, greeted 
them warmly. 

lie overwhelmed them with questions as to the cause of 
their late appearance, but Tom, bidding him be patient, 
said he would relate all at the flrst opportunity. 

So saying, he and Sixteen-String Jack sprang nimbly 
oh their steeds, and then going towards Claude Duval, 
assi ted him to alight. 

This was the first intimation Turpin bad that his com- 
rade had mot with a misfortune, and again he addressed 
a dozen eager questions, but all the information he conld 
gai her was that Claude had been wounded. 

The remaindor of the journey of the three highwaymen 
to the chase after we last saw them was, as we had antici- 
pated, performed without the occurrence of any particular 
incident, and without their encountering a single human 
being. 

At times a dreadful sensation of weakness and ex- 
hatisliou would come over Claude, but on each occasion 
he rallied his failing energies by the thought that he had 
now only a short distance to go. 

As we have soon, ho gaiuod the chase in safety. 


Tom King took charge of the horses, and led them off 
by the hridle, while Sixteen-String Jack supported the 
steps of Claude Duval. 

Dick Turpin and Maud brought up the rear. 

The dawn of the new day was not far distant, and they 
debated whether they should enter the cavern or remain 
in the open air. 

Dick, who knew the disagreeable eight which would be 
resented to them when they entered it, briefly described 
is adventure and encounter with the serpent. 

The information that the cavern was frequented by 
such creatures was received by the three highwaymen 
with anything but pleasurable emotions. * 

It was only reasonable to suppose that where one had 
been seen there were others not very far distant 

Snch companions as these they had a decided objection 
to, and they already exhibited a reluctance to re-enter 
the cavern. 

Their unwillingness, however, was overruled by Claude 
Duval who complained that his limbs were cramped 
with cold, and that he must have a fire to warm him- 
self. 

This decided the matter at onoe, and, overcoming their 
very uatnral repugnance, they bent their steps in the 
direction of the entrance. 

At a word, however, from Dick Turpin, Tom King, 
having disposed of the horses, made his way into the 
cavern first, in order to remove, as well as he could, the 
disagreeahle evidences which remained there of the 
creature’s presence 

Dick and Maud held hack until informed by Tom 
that all was ready, and that they might enter. 

It was no wonder Claude complained of the cold. 

He was in a condition now to be more than usually 
susceptible of its effects. 

A keen east wind swept through the forest, and that 
dampness which always prevails soon after daybreak 
seemed to inorease its dullness. 

As the wind blew upon them, it seemed to be laden 
with minute aqueous partioles, of ioy eolduass. 

The whole of the party, then, having been for some 
time subjected to it, felt the shelter of the cave to be very 
welcome and desirable. 

Of course, the fire which Dick had left burning so 
many hours ago was extinct, and all traces of its warmth 
had dissipated ; but Tom King had already heaped 
another pile of fuel on the hearthstone and ignited it. 

Little more than smoke proceeded from it at present, 
but that state of things would soon be altered. 

Claude Duval, who, now that all excitement was over, 
felt his weakness momentarily increase, was temporarily 
placed by Sixteen-String Jack upon a rude bench. 

Leaving his side, he made his way to one of th« inner 
chambers, and quickly returned with as many of the deer- 
skins as he conld carry. 

These he laid smoothly upon the floor of the cavern, 
near the fire, in such a manner as to form a comfortable- 
enough oonch. 

Upon this Claude was placed. 

By the time this was done, the fire had begun to burn 
up and to diffuse a cheerful light and warmth around it. 

The excitement of their meeting having now subsided, 
the cravings of nature began to make themselves felt. 

AH were hungry, bnt they were not at first able to see 
how their appetites should be appeased. 

There was nothing whatever n the cave of an eatable 
character, so an excursion into the chase was imperative. 

The matter was finally adjusted in this manner. 

Claude Duval, whose weakness proceeded in a great 
measure from hunger, was clearly not competent to »o* 
company them ; so he was left upon hia conch of deer- 
skins bv the fireside. 

Maud was to remain with him, and replenish the fire 
when requisite. 

Dick Turpin, Tore King, and Sixteen-String Jack 
equipped themselves for a hunting expedition, and set 
forth in order to obtain something comestible whioh 
would serve them for a breakfast. 

There was little fear that they would be any longer 
away than they were compelled, for they were almost 
famished. 

Then they would not he likely to be detained in oonse- 
queuce of the scarcity of game 

Indeed it was more than probable that they would be 
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»ble to obtain what they required immediately upon 
gaining the entrance of the cavern. 

Such, however, on the present occasion was Itstined 
not to he the case. 

Maud showed great unwillingness to part with Dick, 
but the thought that he wsu, not going far away, and 
would net be absent long, somewhat reconciled her to it. 

Upon entering the ch ise, after having carefully son- 
coaled the entrance to the eave, Dick Tnrpin demanded 
from hia two comrades a full account of all that happened 
since they last parted with each other. 

This they were well able to do - and as Claude had 
told them all that happened to himself, they were in a 
position to present Dick with a tolerably well-connected 
account of all that had taken place. 

With all this the reader is acquainted. 

It was not, however, until this relation was fairly over 
that they thought in good earnest of the errand upon 
which they ha I been sent, and they now began to look 
about them for game of some description. 

There was a considerable risk in firing a pistol, as they 
well knew, but there was no hope of their being able to 
avoid doing; so. 

In trampling through the bushes, a large deer suddenly 
started np, and set off at full speed. 

Two young fawns were with her, and hastily aiming at 
one, Dick fired. 

The shot was a true one. 

The bullet did its work, and the pretty. Innocent look- 
ing creature, which it really seemed an act of cruelty to 
slay, rolled over and over upon the turf, mortally hurt. 

The mother of the fawn, perceiving what had taken 
place, stopped suddenly short m her course and bounded to 
its side. 

The speedy approach of our three friends, however, 
startled it away. 

This was a lucky shot, and the purpose with which they 
set out having been fully accomplished by it, Tom King 
sluug the little creature over his shoulder, and they bent 
their steps towards the cavern, from which, while so occu- 
pied with conversation, they had strayed much further 
than they were aware of. 

The fawn was now quite dead, and as it was a very 
young one its weight was inconsiderable, and Tom carried 
it with ease. 

Ou their way back Dick spoke in a rather serious tone 
of voice to his comrades. 

It was unlike the mode in which he generally addressed 
them, and in consequence it commanded their instant 
attention. 

“My friends,” said Tnrpin, “daring your absence 
something has occurred with which it is necessary that 
yon should be made acquainted, and when I hive told you 
what this is, I shall expect to receive your advice upon the 
matter.” 

This commencement filled his two sorarades with curi- 
osity, and they impatiently requested him to begin. 

“ It may be,” continued Dick, “ that this may turn out 
to he an unimportant affair, hut there is doubt in it, and 
where there is doubt with us there is danger.” 

His companions assented. 

“ Early yesterday morning, after the adventure with the 
serpent in the cavern, which I have already related to you, 
Maud and myself made our way towards the spot at 
which I expected you to arrive. Just as we reached it, 
Maud started suddenly, and asked me whether I had 
heard anything? I replied in the negative, and at 
the same time inquired wha kind of sound she had 
heard ? She described it as though some persons were 
creeping through the bashes, and endeavouring to do so 
without being heard,” 

Tom and Jack both started. 

The matter wa i more serious than they had imagined, i 
‘ Dick continued to speak with great rapidity. 

“Knowing how much she had been alarmed such a 
short time before, I fancied she must hare deoeived her- 
self as to the character of the sound, which probably was 
one common to the forest. Under this impression I 
soothed her a.- 1 - well as I oould and, having succeeded in 
calming her appreaensioD, I thought no more abont the 
matter. Just before yoor arrival, however, and while 
we were standing almost on the same spat, I felt 
Maud suddenly dinging to my arm with great violence, 
"using towards her, I found her whole countenance 


exhibiting the utmost terror. Upon inquiring what had 
alarmed her, she informed me that she had been startled 
by a repetition of the sound she had previously heard, 
and, in addition, she had seen aomo dark object among 
the bushes move suddenly, which she fancied was the form 
of a man This was sufficient to alarm ms I conld not 
believe tl at she had been twice led into the same error. 
At my request, she pointed out the particular spot from 
which the sound had appeared to come, and where she 
had seen the figure move. Sword in hand, I rushed in 
that direction, ind searched the underwood narrowly 
around. I could, however, find nothing. Just then I 
heard you approaching. It was only natural that I should 
connect this sound with what had so recently taken place, 
and this will account for the attitude in which, to your 
surprise, no doubt you found me.” 

This communication, which Dick thus made to them, 
was of so important a character, that they forebore to 
interrupt him, but listened with the utmost attention to 
all he had to say. 

When he had finished, Tom King said — 

“This is, indeed, a strange affair, and my heart mis- 
gives me much respecting it.” 

“ What do yon think, then ? ” asked Dick. 

“ I dread the worst.” 

“ So do I,” coincided Sixteen-String Jack. 

" It seems, then, that we are unanimous,” said Turpin. 

“ Ton may depend,” said Tom King, “ that in some 
mysterious way or other our place of retreat has been dis- 
covered. Mand, no doubt, is right; and what she heard 
was some spy stealing cautiously through the bushes, and 
endeavouring to hear your conversation.” 

“ If such is the case,” said Turpin, “ and I fear what 
yon say is only too correct, the sooner we leave this place 
the better it will be for us.” 

“Ido not quite agree with you,” said Sixteen-String 
Jack. 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Because yon have nothing like proof that all this is 
correct. The sounds Maud has doubtless heard might 
easily have been produced by some harmless denizen of 
the chase, and it would be vexatious if we were driven 
from a secure retreat by the mere shadow of danger.” 

“ You are right, Jack ; bat what do you propose should 
be done ? ” 

“ In the first place, that we lose no time in returning to 
the cavern ; and, in the second, that we take no active 
steps in the matter until we receive some more definitive 
intelligence than we are in possession of. We can be 
vigilant. The apprehended danger may pass away, but 
let things be how they may, we cannot improve our posi- 
tion by leaving the chase.” 


CHAPTER CCCLXX XVIII. 

TOM KING DETECTS THE SPY, AND DICK TUEPIN COM- 
MANDS HIS IMMEDIATE EXECUTION, 

The view which Sixteen-String Jack had taken of this 
rather puzzling question was a common one, and the con- 
clusions to which he came were of such a ratioual 
character that they at once convinced his two auditors 
that nothing better could be done at present than to use 
extra vigilance, and he guided entirely by what events 
happened in the future. 

Having eome to this determination, the hearts of all 
three became lighter, and they made their way back to 
the cavern as rapidly as they could. 

Upon their arrival, they found Claude Duval and 
Maud anxiously awaiting their return. 

In the beat manner they could the fawn was dressed and 
cooked, and in a short time they had quite a tsmptiug 
meal before them. 

Not in the length and breadth of all England could 
jjfive persons be found who sat down to a meal with a 
keener relish. 

While it was discussed not a word was said respecting 
their late conversation. 

There wa3 nothing better than water to wash down ;he 
delicious viand, but of this there was plenty of excellent 
quality. 

This was an inconrenienoe which they coula easily put 
up with. 

The effect of this meal upon Claude was really astound- 
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ing, an jit was now tie extraordinary virtues of tie j Here, then, wa - no douht the explanation of the 

cine that he had taken began to manifest themselves. | alight sounds which the quick ear of klaud had 

He grew rapidly stronger, until at length, whenttesi caught, and which she fancied were produced by 
meal was concluded, he declared that he had never felt some one stealing stealthily among the bushes, 
better in his life. She was unquestionably right. 

His comrades advised him, however, not to try his In a stem voice Dick Turpin addressed himself to this 
strength too far. _ . man. 

He, however, laughed at their caution, and stated that “ Who are yon ?” he asked ; “what want von here P” 

In- felt nothing but e. slight soreness from his wound. The man endeavoured to pnton an air of determination, 

Lightly and cheerfully they talked about their past and and to brazen it out. 
future dangers, and, for a time, all was merriment. “What’s that to yon?” he said; “I have as much 

It was destined to be of short duration. right to be here as yon.” 

A sharp, crackling noise, which was heard plainly above “ I should advise you to be a little more civil,” said 
other sounds, startled them all. Claude Duval, “ or it may be the worse for you." 

Tom King was the first to spring to his feet. “ Answer me at once, said Dick ; “isli me what you 

He drew his sword. are doing here ! ” 

His actions were rapidly imitated by his companions, “ That’s my business.” 
upon whose faces wonderment was most visibly im- “ Ton will find it concerns me a* well as yourself.” 

pressed. “ Shall I ? I don’t see that. This ere chase is as fire* 

The sound which startled them evidently came from the to me as it is to yon.” 

passage which led from the cavern into the open air. “ That may be j but why were yon stealing into the 

“I know the meaning of that sound,” said Tom King, cavern ?” 
sneaking rapidly; “our worst suspicions are confirmed. “ That’s my business. ” 

Some one has entered the passage I am sure of it, be- “ Then am I to understand by that that you refuse to 
cause I took the precaution when w e came in just now to give any account of yourself P ” 
place several dry twigs just inside the entrance to the “ Yes— for I don’t see why yon ought to ask it." 

passage. Some one has trodden upon them. That is the All the time this little conversation ban been going fer- 

explanation of the soumH we have heard.” ward the man had been fumbling with his hands after 

These words produced an electrical effect. something. 

Ho sooner had he spoken than Tom King, with the Our friends still retained their grasp upon him, but 
velocity of an arrow, rushed down the passage. allowed him this much liberty, for they were carious to 

His companions were close behind him. know what he was about to do. 

In his excitement, Claude Duval forgot all about bis The reader may be sure that not one of his motions 
having received a wound. escaped the observation of the highwaymen, by whom he 

Upon reaching the end of the passage, there appeared was held captive. 

6very confirmation of the truth of what Tom King had With great suddenness, this man, after fumbling in the 
said. breast of the coat be wore, produced a bugle. 

When, a short time hefore, they had passed Uirough With a wrench, he freed his arm sufficiently to enable 
the secret opening in the rooks, Tom had handed the him to place this to his lips. 

fawn to Dick, while he replaced the bush in its proper Another moment and he would have, doubtless, pro- 
position. duced a loud note from the instrument ■ but ere he could 

It was while doing this that the thought occurred to command his breath to do so, Tom King dashed it from 
him that he might as well adopt some simple means his hand. 

which would inform them at once if any other person “Ho! ho! my fine fellow,” he said. “You are a dan- 
vHempted to enter the cavern. gerous customer, I see, bnt we know yon now.” 

For this purpose he had, as he had hastily stated, The man groaned and gnashed his teeth with •age. 

placed several dry twigs just within the passage in such at being prevented from giving this signal with the 

a position that one of them coulrt not fail to be trodden bugle. 

upon, the immediate result of which would be a snap of He was defeated, and he made the most desperate 
sufficient loudness to reach his ears. exertions to get free. 

This had evidently happened, and he had reason to It was in vain, however, 

congratulate himself upon his forethought in putting The grasp by which our friends held him was too tight 

such a scheme into execution. a one to be shaken off very easily. 

Upon reaching the end of the passage, instead of things His struggles were fatale, 
presenting the same appearance as they did when he left The aspect of affairs was becoming serious, far more 
them, the bush was found drawn away and trampled upon serious, in fact, than they had imagined, 
the ground. Dick was resolved to obtain all the information he could 

Not heeding this, the highwaymen gave one bound and from this man. 
were in the open air. There was bnt one way by which he could hope to 

The first thing that strack their notice was a rustling succeed in this design, and that was b; threatening to 
sound, and « commotion among the bushes at a little take his life. 

distance. In his struggles with Tom King and Sixteen- String 

They rushed in that direction, but, before they could Jack, a portion of his clothing had been dragged aside, 
reach the spot, they saw a man spring to his feet and run and Tnrpin now perceived that round his waist this man 
rapidly across the chase. had got a quantity of strong rope coiled. 

They commenced a pursuit immediately ; and how it For what purpose this was intended he was at a loss to 
would Vtave terminated would have been hard to tell, had think, though Dick was aware that police-officers occa- 
Lot the flying man, in his blind speed, caught hie foot sionally provided themselves in this manner when out 
against the root of a tree, which projected rather above upon any dangerous service, in ease rope should be re- 
the ground. quired to securely. bind their prisoners. 

The result of this was that he measured his full length Bnt there was something about this man’s appearance 

upon the turf, and, before he could regain his feet, the which was quite unlike that presented by a po o-officer, 

highwaymen were upon him. and Dick cameto the conclusion that he did not belong to 

Ail three seized him, and compelled him to rise. that fraternity. 

The man trembled in every limb. As soon as he spied '{he rope, out hero hastened ap ta 

Oar friends looked at him with curiosity. the man, and, taking hold of it, quickly unwound it. 

He was dressed in a very ragged suit of clothes, but The spy looked at him apprehensively, 

there were several things connected with them which at T he piece of rope was a goec: length ; and Dick, 

once convinced the highwaymen that they were merely finding lie bad plenty ti serve his ulterior purpose, 
donned for the purposes of disguise. drew his sword and ent off a portion of it. 

This man bad evidently been set by gome one as a spy He then beckoned to Claude to assist him, while he 
npon their actions, hut he had incautiously betrayed said to Ms two other comrades — 

himself. j “ Hold birr, firmly, my friends, and wo wU) > ini '- 1 nig 

To this conclusion they unanimously came. ’ arms behind him with this convenient bit of rope easur 
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winner" kind eno ,^ h t0 famish ”3 with, and then yon 
WU u°t have so much trouble with him.” 3 

quickly, tied ll? ’ ed 5 aDd > with assistance, they 

q To hold hlm ii Py ? arnls secure] y behind his back. 

“ Nnl" u became a comparatively easy matter. 

*o„ fe ,!“ d . £«*• «* ell, and alf for ouce whl 

, to reii os yonr business in this wood p ” 
c '■ will not.” 

Du^” 1 WU3 T ° Gr intentioa wLen voa tried to blow that 
I decline to say." 

-./sz"*!. s "* - -* -•> 

meant ^ loDg left donbt 113 to wi at he 

longest pieoe of rope Bt °° pod down ’ and P icVed «P the 


The spy watched him eagerly. 

His first proceeding was to make a running nooso in it. 
He did this with great deliberation. 
lonVoA“ S 'a 6 ! 1 * 10 kn ot to bis entire satisfaction, Dick 

branch 3 ?* VTr whit * had a SOod stout projecting 

tnanch not many feet from the ground 

I this'dfscrijriom 086 Le tad DOt t0 ! °° k far t0 find a tre ° °< 

^, I m dee i d i Ije w ? s shading within two yards of one, which 
could not have done better if it had been made on purpose. 
Jboilmg the rope round his hand, Dick swung it back, 
wards and forwards several times, and then, having taker 
lus aim threw it over the arm of the tree. 

I aid the secoud! e ** U0 " R ' 1CCeed “ his ob .iect, nut U 
hi^comrades— - 0 r0P0, “ d * fiading Jt aU ^ he Cried U 
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The man attempted a resist, anee, bat bo felt it seas so 
utterly useless, that be gave in at once, and reluctantly 
suffered himself to be led to the tree. ,r_ _ . 

Dick held that eud of the rope whicn cad the noose 5» j 
it, and, as coon as the man was led beneath the tro bf? 
dropped the noose over hia head. 

VVith one snatch he drew it jnst tight enough for the' 
man to feel what was round his neck. 

Torn King and Sixteen-String Jack did not require to 
be told to take hold of the other end of the rope. 

They did that at once. 

Then Turpin stood back a few paces. 

Addressing the mau, ho said — 

“ I am willing to give you a chanhe for your life, but 
the only means by which it can be spared will be by your 
disclosing your true object in stealing into the cavern.” 

“ 1 tell you that’s no busines'.- cf yours.” 

“ Very well, then j all I tan Eay is you must, polish in 
year obstinacy. I shall give you three minutes to n ake 
up your mind. If, at the end of that time, you do not 
think fit to id tike a full disclosure, I shall give the word of 
comma;, l to those who hold the rope, and up you will go 
at once! Now, understand, you have three minutes to 
decide whether you will be hanged, or whether you wil 1 
give me the information I require.” 

Dick spoke these words in a very resolute and menacing 
tone, and the man looked at him furtively, as though 
anxious to ascertain whether ho was in earnest. 

Dut Dick’s countenance was stern, and fully corre- 
sponded with the words he had just uttered. 

Turning to Tom King and Sixteen-String Jack, Dick 
said — 

“ Be prepared, comrades, to swing him up the moment 
I utter tliG word ’ now.’ You need not wait for any fur- 
ther instructions, but pull him up at once, for wo have no 
time to spare, and the sooner this job is oyer the bettor.” 

“All right, captain,” was the reply, given with great 
readiness, and willingness too the man. thought, and ha 
glared around him with increased apprehensivensss. 

“ Time is speeding,” said Dick; “that you are a spy, 

I feel convinced, and with yoar object I am pretty well 
acquainted, but I desire some moro definite information 
than I possess. Quick, tell me, and spare your miserable 
life.” 

“ I have nothing to tell,” said the man, dogge Ilf . 

*’ That may be a misfortune, and it may be a fault. 
Anyhow, I am sorry for it, for if you do cot tell me what 
I want to know, up you will go.” 

The man was silent. 

“ Will yon tell me, or will yon not ? I ask you now 
for the last time.” 

“ I have nothing to tolL” 

“ Very well ; I am sorry for that. Now, in;: comrades, 
up with him i ” 

CHAPTES CCCLXXXTX. 

T-1E SPY CONSENTS TO SAVE HIS LIVE BY KAZIJTC- 4 
TULL CONFESSION. 

Although the tone in which Dick Turpin had spoken 
was so firm and decided, that tho spy felt sure he was in 
samest, yet the reader, from his knowledge of our hero's 
character, may almost foci certain that it was never his 
intention to murder this man in cold blood— for, had he 
swung him up to the bough of the old tree, by no other 
name could the deed ho designated. 

Such a proceeding as this was entirely foreign to Dick’3 
natnre; and this his comrades well know, although the 
spy was iguorant of it. 

Thus was it, then, that, even aftei hi3 injunctions, tho 
command he had givvu was not put into immediata exe- 
cution. 

Dick had not communicated his p recise intentions, but 
they knew quite well how they were to act without hie 
doing so. 

xirdingiy, me moment their captain spoke, they, with 
great apparent good earnest, gave tho rope a sudden jerk, 1 
which tightened it in a most uncomfortable manner round 
tho spy’s throat. 

At this manifestation, which seemed tmuarkabiv real 
wad earnest, the man altered his mind about holding his 
Fcnas. 

oeceved that, in another second, a vigorous pull a! 
Wte ro?e would lift him completely off his legs. 


When that was once done, it would be out of his power 
<0 speak, no matter how much he might then wish to save 
his life by making a full disclosure. 

instantly, then, he bawled out that he would tell all if 
they would only spare his life. 

This was enough, and exactly what Dick Turpin re- 
quired. 

He made a signal to his three comrades with his hand, 
which they immediately understood. 

They slackened the rope, and the man, with chattering 
teeth and rolling eyes, ag-ain implored them to spare his 
life. 

His close proximity to death had frightened him exceed- 
ingly. ' ' 

At first he had thought hi3 life was not in danger, but 
tbc apparent earnestness of onr friends deceived him. 

" A 3 I told you,” said Turpin, still speaking as reso- 
lutely as before, “ you have a chance of your life, if you 
only like to avail yourself of it. The only condition upon 
which your life can be spared is, that yon at once disclose 
your object in creeping about the chase, and stealing into 
the cavern.” 

“ And if I do this you will spare my life ?” 

“Most certainly; I pledge you my word to that 
effect.” 

“ Take the ropo off my neck, then.” 

“Not just at present, my friend. In order to guard 
against the possibility of future trouble, we will just 
listen to what you have got to eay with the rope still 
round your nock.” 

While Dick spoke these words, tho spy looked very 
eagerly all round him, on every side, and assumed, at the 
same time, a listening attitude, ns though. he was in expec- 
tation either of seeing or hearing something which would 
benefit him in his present strait. 

This was not lost upon the highwaymen, and they con- 
tinued to observe his countenance attentively. 

They then perceived that it became clouded with disap- 
pointment. 

“ Come,” said Diclr, again, “if you are going to make 
us any disclosures, speak at once, for we cannot afford to 
waste time by remaiaiug here. Either speak or not, just 
ns you please. We shall not dally, I assure you ; eo, you 
have your choice of life or death before yon, and we can- 
not be blamed if you choose the latter,” 

“ What do you usmt to know ?” 

“ That you have already been told. Will you giro ns 
the information wo require, or not ? If you won’t, np you 
go.” 

By way of a comment upon what Dick had just said, 
Tom King jerked the rope again to the dismay of the spy, 
who thought lie was going to be lifted off his feet. 

“I will tell you!” ho yelled. “I era a telling you. 
Do not hang me up. Lot go of tho rope. I am telling 
you, I tell you !” 

The tope was slackens 1 again. 

“ I know you all four,” continued the spy, now speaking 
with great volubility, and poiutiug successively to ths 
highwaymen in the order indicated by the following— 
V You are Dick Turpin, you are Tom King, you era 
Claude Duval, and you aro Sixteen-String Jack.” 

“You aro quito correct,” said Dick, who took upon 
himself to reply for his comrades ; “ hut doe3 it not sfriko 
you that it is a very dangerous piece of infoimation for yen 
to avow yourself in possession of? ” 

The spy looked at him uneasily. 

“You have promised to epare my life,” he said, at 
length. 

“ True, true,” replied Turpin, cs though suddenly recol- 
lecting mmself. “ Go on. You know us ; but what elso ? 
Wo wish to bear something about you.” 

“I suppose you are aware,” said tbe man, “that tho 
military have been called out in quest of you ? ” 

“ No, I did not know it,” exclaimed Dick, who' was 
betrayed into this admission by the surprise v'lick ths 
Unexpected piece of intelligence occasioned him. 

. “ Then, if yon don’t know that,” said tho spy, “ l 
suppose you aro not aware that there is a reward of & 
hundred pounds for anyone who can give any precise 
information as to yonr whereabouts.” 

“ Proceed,” said Dick. “ What of that ? ” 

‘’There La such a reward offered, and I can tell you a 
good many have been trying to earn it, but no one ha* 
succeeded as yet. Yon must understand it don't apply is 
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say way to year capture, but the money will be given 6® 
any one who can lead the military to where you' are.” 

“Oh! indeed. Ti.es I suppose tlna will acocsnt jjr 
your presence here ? ” 

“ Well, it might.” 

Answer me atonce,and decisively; is thi* what brou gal 
you here . ” I 

“ It was.’ 1, • ' 

“ That will do ; I know what to make of such answers 
as those. And now, then, there is something else, llow 
came you to know we were here ? ” 

“ I thought this was a likely plaeo for yon to hide.'' ! 
This might be a correct answer, and it might not ; bat 
our friends were compelled to take it, and it was suffi- 
‘ently plausible as not to be open to a positive doubt.” 

“ lint how did you recoguise us ? Tell us that,” inter- 
rupted Tom King. 

The man hesitated s moment, and then he repliect — _ 

“ From the printed descriptions which I have seen, you 
are very accurately described.” 

“ Oh ! indeed ; that is it.” 

“ Yes, gentlemen, it is, I assure you.” 

“And yon have skulked about the chase, finding cut all 
yon could, and I suppose by this means discovered the 
secret entrance to the cavern ? ” 

“ 1 found the place wliero you disappeared, and guessed 
it led to a cavern. I was trying to find out when I trod 
on those cursed twigs, and then you heard me.” 

"Just so, and your capture followed. There ia oue 
thing, however, yea must tell us, and tell us truly, other- 
wise you swiug.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ To whom have you communicated the important dis- 
covery you have made ? ” 

“ No one, more’s the pity ! ” 

“ I don’t agree with you there.” 

The man looked sullen, and said nothing. 

What he had stated entirely agreed with what they haO 
suspected, and their situation was very critical. 

The chief difficulty in which they now found them- 
selves was whether they were to believe all that the man 
had told them. 

It might be that he had spoken the truth, and it might 
be that he had lied, but which it was they were quite 
unable to tell. 

“ lteleaso me ! ” exclaimed the man. “ I have kept <ny 
word, and told you all. Let me go.” 

“ Do you think we are mad '< ” 

“ You promised to spare my life.” 

“I know I did ; but I did not say a word about setting 
you at liberty — you must be mad to thick of such- a 
thing.” 

“ .Release me ! ” said the man. " Let me go, and I will 
promise net to reveal a word.” 

“ If is, perhaps, an unfortunate thing, hut wo cannot 
trust you. Wait a moment. You are quite secure as you 
are, amt I will confer with my comrades as to what we are 
to do with you.” 

The spy looked uneasy when he heard this, and, for the 
first time, began to wonder what fate was in reserve for 
him. 

Not heeding this, however, Dick Turpin crossed the 
sward to tho SDOt upon which his comrades stood, holding 
the rope. 

An anxious consultation caw ensued, which the spy 
watched with such intentnosa as a man only could watch 
who happened to be in his situation. 

lie could gather little that wa.3 sfJafactory from tho 
countenances of the highwaymen. 

Our friends were now exceedingly puzzled, and for a 
long time they were unable to decide what would be the 
best thing they could do with their prisoner, 

To take his life, even had they at first felt incE'ced to do 
to, they could cot, after having promised to spa m him as 
they had. 

To release tom would be or. act of utter m&dusss, for 
it is not likely that he would hold his peace respecasjg 
these events, no matter how many oaths lit might take K- 
do so. 

To keep him a prisoner seemed no less disagreeable 
than embarrassing and impossible, so that, whichever way 
tho highwaymen looked at thf matter, nothing bnt diifi. 
ealty was presented to them. 

It eras necessary, too, tuat they should decide quickly, 


m order that they might have an opportunity to consult 
together respecting this fresh danger with which they 
were menaced. 

They seemed to be driven to the resourse of keeping 
him n prisoner, bnt they had no means of doing this 
properly, and he was almost certain to escape. 

I At any rate, there was no place in the cavern where hs 
i could he kept in security. t’Q 

I At length, after a great many suggestions had been 
made, and the matter had been looked at from every pos- 
sible point of view, Sixteen-String Jack bit upon an 
expedient. 

It was noi , perhaps, quits so good a one 03 might be 
devised, hut, a3 n© better could be proposed, they resolved 
to adopt it. 

The proposition was a simple one. 

It was this. 

Cha spy was to be led, pinioned as ho was, tsto the 
deepest recesses of the wood. 

Ho was then to be bound both hand and foot, and 
afterwards to be blindfolded and gagged. 

In this hopeless and helpless condition he was to be 
hound to a tree, with the rope which was at that moment 
about his neck. 

This, at first sight, looked a very merciless proceeding, 
and oue little short of murder j but, as Claude suggested, 
it would do no harm for the man to remain there while 
they decided as to what proceedings should he taken. 

This, then, was ultimately agreed to. 

The spy knew in a moment by their dispersing that 
they had come to a decision, and he wondered what would 
now happon to him. 

So great was his impatience, that he implored to be 
enlightened on this point. 

But our friends were deaf to his entreaties. 

“ Ask no questions,” said Dick. “ Como with us; you 
will know what your fate will be soon enough.” 

The man, finding that part of their intention was to 
march him away from the spot where he now was, made 
up his mind not to stir on any account. 

As for our friends, having made up their minds as to 
what they should do, they, with great speed, set about 
carrying out their design. 

The piece of rope was pulled off the bough, and the 
prisoner requested to move. 

However, true to his determination, ho refused to 
budge an inch. 

“ Leave me to deal with him,” said Dick Turpin, as 
soon as he discovered what the man’s intentions were, 
“ leave me to deal with him, and you will see he will be 
all right enough then.” 

As he spoke, our hero once more drew his sword, 
f The rope, as we have said, had been pulled down off 
the hough, but it had not been removed from the 
prisoner’s neck, round which it still clung with unpleasant 
tightness so far as his own comfort was concerned. 

Dick held his sword in his right hand, and with his left 
he caught hold of the rope about four feet from the 
uoose. 

“Now,” he said, to the spy, “follow those who walk 
before you. If you refusa, I shall proceed to harsh mea- 
sures, and compel you.” 

The man still persisted in remaining as though his feet 
were rooted to the ground. 

Dick Turpin stood behind him, and, extending his 
sword, he pricked him with it. 

The incision he made was only just in the skin, hut tho 
spy felt it, and, uttering a howl of agony, sprang forward 
several paces involnutaiilv. 

Dick had to.iehcd him in about the tenderest part of 
hi3 person. 

“ Now,” he cried, “ go on, without you want it again. 

The pare sf the one slight wound lie had already re- 
ceived seemed, however, to be quite sufficient for the spy. 

Ho walked on after Turpin’s three comrades with all 
imaginable submission. 

Presently, however, when ho found that he was being 
conducted into the darkest and gloomiest portion of the 
shase, ho came to a desperate stand. 

But Dick was prepared for him. 

He still held the sword easily in his grasp, aid oca* 
more punctured a hole in the spy’s skin with it. 

Another howl of apony was the result, and he c £»• 
tinned on his way again without murmuring. 
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Into the deepest recesses of the chase the three high- 
waymen directed their footsteps. 

The ground beneath their feet was soft and swampy, 
and thickly overgrown with rank vegetation such as is 
ever to be found on such a soil. 

At every step they took their feet sank into the morass, 
but, altogether heedless of this, they pushed onwards. 

Not only, then, did the undergrowth of the forest in- 
crease tremendously in its exuberance and rankness, 
but the trees themselves— the legitimate occupiers of 
the ground — grew rapidly larger. 

The circumferences of their trunks increased until the 
girth was prodigious, and their branches, shooting out 
in every direction, orosaed and recrossed each other to 
such an extent, that they almost shut out the light of day. 

At length our friends paused, imagining they had 
reached a spot well suited to their purpose. 

The spy looked apprehensively around him, and, as 
well as lie could, into the countenances of his captors — 
endeavouring to gather from their expression some idea 
as to his doom. 

Nothing was satisfactory or cheering. 

Cold drops of perspiration started out upon his 
trembling body, and ho ones more glanced around him. 

Of all others he thought that spot best calculated for 
the commission of some awful crime, and lie shuddered 
as the conviction forced itself upon him that he was 
destined to be the victim. 

“ Help — help 1” he shrieked. “ Mercy — mercy! 
You promised faithfully to spare my life if 1 would tell 
you all, and l have done so ! Mercy — meroy ! Spare 
my life, and I will do anything you wish 1” 

“We have no intention of taking your life,” said 
Dick, “ without you compel us to do so by continuing 
to cry out in the manner you did a moment ago. We 
are going to keep you in safety, that’s all.” 

There was nothing very encouraging in this ; but the 
spy, when thus again asBursd that no harm was in- 
tended him, so far as his lifo was concerned, gathered 
hope from it. 

Without further delay, our friends now proceeded 
to carry out their arrangements. 

A piece more of the cord was cut off, and with this 
the spy’s ankles were tied togother. 

Ilis arms wore already pinioned ; and in this perfectly 
helpless condition he was placed in an upright position 
against the trunk of one of the trocH. 

The rope was then removed fr< m his nook, and with 
it his body was securely and firmly bound to the tree. 

All that now remained was to blindfold and gag him. 

Despite hie remonstrances and entreaties, our friends 
aocomplishod their purpose. 

They stopped back a pace, and, on looking at their 
work, came to the conclusion that for a time he was 
perfeotly secure, and what they were eventually to do 
with him would be a matter for future consideration. 

They had first of all their own affairs to sottle. 

Seeing him all secure, they turned back to the cave, 
taking precautions to leave such a track as would enable 
them to proceed direct to the spot upon another oeoasion. 

During their walk back to the cave, the information 
the spy had given them was thoroughly eanvasBod. 

It was not, however, until the last mument that Dick 
Turpin recollected that, when they had left the eavo 
with so much precipitation, they had loft Maud in it. 

What had become of her, ho asked himself, during 
his absence ? 

Terrified and alarmed she would sure to be ; and, 
under the dominion of those feelings, she would proba- 
bly rush out of the cave in search of them, and fall into 
some danger. 

With his heart oppressed with forebodings, and over 
and over reproaching himself for having left the cavern 
in such a manner, Dick Turpin hastened back, having 
communicated his fears to his comrades, who shared 
them in an equal degree with himself. 

But they had yet far to go. 

The distance from the spot where they had cap- 
tured the spy to the cave was considerable, and Dick’s 
anxiety now made it soorn three times as far as it really 
was. Regardless of the obstacles which lay before him, 
he rushed onward, forgetful of everything but the fact 
that, through his carelessuese, Maud would certainly 
suffer muoh uneasiness, if not danger. 


Leaving him for a few moments, however, we will 
direct the attention of the reader to a widely different 
scene which took place some hours before the events we 
have just described, and the consequences of which 
proved eminently disastrous to our friends, 

It is in this way wo shall account for the unexpected 
presence of the spy, and show how far correct the ao- 
count was which he gave to Diok Turpin aud his three 
companions. 

CHAPTER CCCXC. 

GIVES SOME INFORMATION ABOUT THE CAPTAIN OF 

A DETACHMENT OF DRAGOONS, AND RELATES HOW 

A SPi' WAS SENT TO ENFIELD CHASE TO DISCOVER 

THE HIGHWAYMEN. 

It was just tibout dawn on the morning preceding the 
one upon which Tom King and Sixteen-String Jack die. 
ooverod the apparently lifeless form of Claude Duval in 
tho roadway, that the officer in command of a small 
troop of dragoons, whose duty, in common with many 
others, was to patrol the roads in search of the four 
highwaymen, called out “Halt!" to his men. 

The word was pronounced in the true military 
manner, aud the little troop at ouee reined in their 
steeds. 

There was for a moment the faint jingling of accoutre- 
ments, and then all was still. 

The piece of roadway to which this particular troop 
had been appointed to patrol was at no very great dis- 
tance from Enfield Chase, which was, when they turned 
their eyes in one direction, a very conspicuous object. 

It was, in fact, the highroad leading from Loudon to 
Enfield town. The dragoons wonderedfor what purpose 
they had been told to halt, and looked rather curiously 
towards their captain for an explanation. 

The detachment consisted of twelve well-mounted 
and well-armed men, and the officer who had the com- 
mand, and who assumed by courtesy the title of cap- 
tain, made the thirteenth. 

It muBt not be supposed that there was one of these 
men who at all admired the duty upon which he hud 
been sent. 

Indeed, it is questionable whether any feeling could 
be more universal than this among all the military. 

To do what was, as they considered, their own duty, 
they never grumbled, but they did not like the idea of 
being made poHce-offioers of, or being got to do that 
which tho regular force had failed to accomplish. 

They had no resource, however, but to submit to the 
commands of their superior officers ; the only thing 
they were left to do was to grumble, and this they 
did to their hearts’ content. 

Nevertheless, it did not reconcile them in tho least 
degree to the duty they had to perform. 

Perhaps tho reader can, iu his imagination, realize 
tho difference between spending the night in barracks, 
with only the customary hours of guard, and between 
this duty upon which the dragoons were now sent. 

Eor the whole of tho live-long night — no mattor 
whether it was wet or fine, cold or warm — they had to 
mount their horses, and pace up and down a certain 
piece of road which was appointed them, until the rising 
sun should warn them that their watch was over. 

No doubt the persons who travelled justat that period 
very much approved of the additional safety with which 
they performed their journey, but these were the only 
persons who benefited by the manoeuvre. 

The authorities made a mistake in sending men to do 
that work for which they felt tho greatest possible 
amount of dislike, and they could scarcely expect it to 
be performed efficiently. 

They looked only at the rewards which wore offered, 
and certainly anyone would have thought that these 
were large and tempting enough to iuduce them to do 
anything, no matter how repugnant. 

The united rewards for the capture and conviction o£ 
the four highwaymen amounted to a sum considerably 
over two thousand ponnde, and in addition to this very 
large amount, a further sum of one hundred pounds 
had recently been offered to anyone who would give 
information as to where these daring charaetors were 
to be found. 

The Secretary of State, who had taken the affair in 
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band on benalf on tbt Government, was ranch annoyed to 
think on; friends should have so completely disappeared 
ne they had, for nothing had been heard of them for mere 
than a week after the burning of Newgate, rd though 
•naniries had been made in every possible QirecnoE 

This reward o£ a hundred pounds, however, to be paid 
to anyone who should merely disclose or discover where 
they were lurking, no matter whether they were captured 
or not, would, he flattered himself, be productive of 
verv gratifying result.. 

Bat he was disappointed and deceived. 

Nothing came ot thi3 extraordinary offer, srtich he 
thonght was such a master-stroke of policy ; and he was 
now at his wits’ end to know what else he could devise. 

Such was the precise aspect cf affairs upon the morning 
to which wo now desire to direct the reader’s particular 
attention. 

The captain of the little troop, as wo have said, called 
out to his men to halt, just about the time when they were 
thinking that, for t 1 ”/ ono night at least, their lonely task 
was over. 

What the captain was going to say to them they could 
not for tho life of them conceive, but they were not for 
long left in darkness upon this point. 

My lads,” said this officer, “ we have done one more 
night of thi8 disagreeable duty — I call it a disagreeable 
duty, and so do all of you, I know.” 

Various murmurs came from the troop, but silence im- 
mediately ensued, and the captain continued — 

“I don’t like this any better than you do; and tho 
sooner we cease to be police-officers the better I shall bo 
pleased. 1 am tolerably certain, though, that we shall 
not be called off this duty until these highwaymen are 
captured. From this, it is clear, our wisest plan will be 
to catch them, if we can. The reward will he well worth 
having, and then there. will bean end to this work.” 

“ That’s all very well, captain,” said one of the soldiers ; 
“ but where are we to look for these fellows ? We should 
like to set eyes on them well enough, but they appear to 
have vanished into air.” 

“They do,” replied the captain, “and that is what I 
wanted to talk to you about.” 

The men bent forward in their saddles, eager to hear 
what he had to say. 

“ There is one thing,” began the captain, “ which is 
grate certain, and that is, that these fellows have gone into 
aiding somewhere, and have made up their minds not to 
stir from their retreat until this storm has blown over. 
They have, doubtless, taken their measures very cleverly ; 
and, while the roads continue to be guarded like they are,, 
depend upon it, they will never make their appearance. 
They will tire our patience out first, I am certain.” 

“ There’s no doubt about that, if yon like, captain,” 
said the man who had before spoken, and who seemed to 
be the privileged mouthpiece of his comrades. “ I say, 
captain, there is no doubt about that; for, hang me! if 
they havn’t done that already ! ” 

There was a faint laugh, and something like applause, 
from the remainder, 33 he said this. 

The captain continued — 

“ Your patience is exhausted, no doubt; but vou must 
wait a little longer. I have something which I want to 
propose to you ; and, unless I am very much mistaken, it 
will be the means, not only of our obtaining and dividing 
among us all the rewards offered, but also free tie from 
this everlasting pacing up and down a dreary road.” 

This announcement on the part of their captain was 
received with acclamation, which he was too well 
pleased to hear to attempt to suppress. 

The enriosity of the men, however, who were anxiously 
impatient to hear what he had to propose, effectually 
n-evented its endurance for any length of time. 

“ X think we can take for granted,” he resumed, “ that 
these gentlemen are hiding themselves somewhere. If 
they were not, wo must have heard of them before now. 
Taking this for granted, I have occupied myself with 
thinking in this way : — ‘ Suppose I was one of these high- 
waymen,’ I said to myself, 1 where should I look to find a 
place that would shelter rae — someplace where I should 
not be found P’ For a long time I could not think where 
would be best, until all at once the idea oocurred to me 
that I should try to find some out-of-the-way place in 
the conn try where few people were ever abont, and where 
ray enemies were unlikely to look for me. Well, when 


I thought this far, I was able to get farther. I thought 
of what part of the country we happened to he in, anij ii 
seemed just the sort of place that I had made np mj 
mind would be suitable, for there’s no houses anywhere 
asai^ However, I needn’t go through with my thought s 5 
it will do if I tell you the conclusion I have come to. It 
i3 this. Do you see that great wood yonder p ” 

Ab he spoke he raised his hand and pointed to Enfield 
Chase, the topmost trees of which the rising sne had jusi 
began to tinge with a beautiful golden hue. 

“ yes ; we see it,” exclaimed the dragoons, “ and 
vre know it too; that’s Enfield Chase.” 

“As you sav, it is Enfield Chase. Now, I only go by 
hearsay, but I believe it is a more extensive forest than 
most people imagine, and, to make a long matter short, 
it’s my opinion, though I have no more grounds for it 
than I have told you, that Dick Turpin and his three 
companions are to be found somewhere in it! ” 

A deep silence followed the utterance of this very re- 
markable speech, during which the dragoons pondered 
over the idea which had been suggested to thfcm, and 
which was what they had never suspected. 

The more they reflected, the more likely they thought 
that either in this or some similar place the four high- 
wayrnen were hiding. 

They said ai: much to the captain, who was naturally 
pleased to find his own notion appeared a probable one to 
other persons besides himself. 

“ We agree so far, then,” he said, “and now listen to 
what I have further got to say. As you all know, there’s 
a hundred pounds to be earned by anyone who finds out 
whereabouts these highwaymen are. Now that’s a very 
handsome sum, to my thinkiug, and if I was not put here 
as captain, I should try very hard if I could not earn it.” 

“ How — how ? ” 

“Patience, and I will tell you. Iam shutout from 
this, but you are not. First of all, though, suppose those 
we want should be in the chase yonder. Well, if we all 
went in a body to look we should never find them, because 
it would be impossible to keep our presence a secret. The 
highwayman, if they were there, would instantly take 
to their heels, and we should have all our trouble for 
nothing.” 

“ But how should we do ? ” 

“ X have thought of a plan, and if you will only be 
patient for a moment I will tell you what it is.” 

The dragoons pressed forward with increased eagor 
ness. 

“ Although I cannot be spared from the troop myself, 
as I am held responsible, there is no reason why one o! 
you should not. Now, one of you had better get a dis. 
guise in the first place, and, having done that, creep steal- 
thily into the forest. Whoever goes will then be able to 
skulk and pry about; and, in the end, if the highwaymen 
are there, cannot fail to discover them. If this is done 
it will be a capital thing, because we should be at hand to 
make them prisoners, and we should get in that way all 
the rewards ; and, if they were not there, why we should 
have our trouble for nothing, and that would be no great 
matter. What do you think of that, my comrades ? ” 

The dragoons were one aud all enraptured with the 
brilliaut scheme which had been placed — uot without a 
_good deal of art — before them. 

■ jEvoryoue was anxious (hat the affair should bo coin- 
‘nVnced at once, so great was their impatience. 

The captain was well pleased to perceive this. 
stimulated them to the utmost of his power, 

“ It now remains to be decided which of you shall 
diBguiee himself and go on an exploring expedition into 
tho forest.” 

“ Send me, captain ; send me, captain 1” was the ory 
that came from every lip ; for they were all equally 
desirous of availing themselves of this chance of earning 
the hundred pounds which would of courBe belong ex- 
clusively to the man who made the discovery. 

“ I cannot Bend you all,” said the captain ; “ I would 
much rather that one volunteered to go upon this duty. 
Who will volunteer?” 

All pressed forward in a moment. 

“ X gee you all want to go ; but that is impossible. 
You muBt adopt some rr.odo of making a ohoice.” 

“ How P captain — how P” 

“ You had better draw lots ; that Will he the fairost 
way." 
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Against this nothing canid be said, and ttc jtoposo 1 ' course, it was no other than Dick Turpin and herself who 
wis at once agreed to and adopted. / the spy both saw cud heard approaching. 

They did this in a peculiar manner among themselves i A faint, gray light now begun to steal through tbs 
by tossing up o halfpenny, and guessing whether it w M | trees. 

bond or tail. It was dark in the chase long after it was light in the 

The result of this wau, that the enviable duty foil ;? psa plains, and when the sun rose there was never mere than 
cse of their comrades. a dim, hazy twilight. 

O: all tho rest, this m was least liked ; and the cap- This was tho light that now began co bring different 
tain, when he sa v. who fate had appointed to car.y out objects into view. 

his scheme, felt much vexed, and could not help wishing The spy was aware in a momont that bis movements 
was someone else. had excited suspicion, but ho had tho presence of mind to 

To alter this, without producing disaffeet, he woQ knew remain profoundly still, 
was impossible, so ho very wisely forbore to make the The alarm than ceased- 

least attempt. By a slight change in his position, which he effected 

"xj>e man stepped forward from tho rest, and prepared noiselessly, he could hear some of the conversation which 
t.0 receive his instructions from the captain. _ parsed between Maud and Dick, and it was not long before 

These were fow, and were comprehended eivrJ«t&a the spy was able, by attending to what they said, to 

had already said. . come to the conclusion that Dick Turpin stood before 

He was to disguise himself, steal into the weed, skulk him. 
about until lie made a discovery, and, when ho had This was, indeed, important information, and, as day 
learned all that he was able, he was to return and com- was fast coming on, ho thought he had better creep awii 
municate the intelligence to the captain. . from where he was, and communicate tho result of hia 

In addition to this, a bugle was given him, and, should errand to his officer, 
anything extraordinary happen, or should lie fall into any With great caution he stole away, eo far aa ha could 
danger, he was to blow a long note npon it — the captain tell, without giving a second alarm.” 
assuring him that ho would take care to keep with his Once at a distance he rose to his feet, and made his way 
troop within reach of the sound. _ at full speed to the placo where his comrades bad taken 

Matters being thus adjusted, they retired to their up their quarters, 
quarters, where they passed the day ; and the fortunate Upon arriving ho at once had an interview with his 
soldier, as he was considered, having had a long and capiain, who was delighted with the information given 
refreshing sleep, disguised himself and set out for his him, though he could not help thinking it was too good to 
destination. * • be true. 

He was sure he reached the ebaso UDobsorved. and As the spy hsd ibtained no information respecting the 
skulked about for a long time without being able to find other three highwaymen, the captain dispatched him 
out anything. again the samo night, with instructions to be particularly 

This man, as the reader must he awaie, was the very careful, and to find out all he could, so that, when the 
spy that our friends so fortunately captui’ed. dragoons made an attack upon the highwaymen, thoy 

ft so happened that he entered tho chase at a point far could make sure of the victory, 
distant from that portion of it which was frequented by Again, then, this man set off on his perilous errand, 
oar friends. Wo have seen how it eventuated. 

Consequently tho spy, although in the forest during He went direct to the spot where he bad seen Dick and 
the time the extraordinary marriage ceremony was per- Maud, and, somewhat to his surprise, found them still 
formed botweeu Dick Turpin and Maud, saw nothing upon the same spot. £ ■ 

of it. _ . On this occasion ho was enabled to approach them very 

He was a persevering man though, was this soldier, closely without being perceived, and lie also overheard 
and he did not allow this want of immediate success to sufficient of their conversation to let him know that thoy 
daunt him, and ho determined not to lose all hope until were waiting for tho return of their oemrades, who baa 
he had thoroughly searched the chaso in every part. , gone off npon some expedition or other. 

From its vast extent this would bo a work of time. It was only now and then, however; that he could di* 

Steadily pursuing his object, he worked his way round tinguish what was said, and he tried to creep still closer, 
hr that side of the chase opposite to tho one by whioh fcs The quick ear of Maud Gonldruan again detected bins, 
had entered it. and this time he had much difficulty in escaping tho rigid 

When he arrived here it was close npon daybreak. search whioh Dick made after him. 

Having reached. the confines of tho chase, he, with a . However, lie did escape, and shortly afterwards ho saw 
fooling of disappointment and vexation which ht> c-uld three horsemen arrive upon the seesn*. 
cat roprco», prepared to. turn baefca gain. - 

If was just as tie Msaud to do tins that >,% * 

startled by a fuiut sound, * CHAPTER CCCXOI. 

TUB S?J BREAKS LOOSE FROM IIIS BONDS, AiVD 0AH3S»l 
IMPORTANT INFORMATION TO HIS CAPTAIN. 

The three horsemen who now arrived were no other than 
Tom King, Clando Duval, and Sixteen-StriDg Jack. 

Ar we linvo related in a precedent chapter, they had 
just returned from their long and perilous excursion. 

Under the excitement of this meeting the alarm they 
had so recently experienced was forgotten. 

They all repaired to tho cavern, and the spy took gooiT 
care to keep upon their track, though at a very safe dis- 
tance. . . . 

Tho exaltation which now filled his heart knew uo 
bounds. 

His task was not over yet, however, 

He had to track the highwaymen to their secret hainff, 
lake an Indian ho kept upon then trail, halting v. hea 
they halted, and all tho time aeon's 'sedating his own 
speed to theirs. 

In this manner he followed them into the (Savers, 

But ho did not see them enter. 

P'udcnce compelled him to keep in fee kilt, and it 
thus happened that it waa not until some time after thoy 
entered the cavern that he becamo aware that they hsd 
disappeared. 

Where they had vanished to he knew not, bat, beky 


^10 paused instantly, anc nstcn-M . 

The sound came again, aud with increased distinctness. 

Anticipating, and yet scarcely daring to hopo for a 
discovery, the spy crouched down until the dense under- 
growth oftiie ciiase completely concealed his form. 

The sound he had hoard soon attained a decisive 
character. 

It was the sound of footsteps. 

Some persons were approaching. 

Eagerly he strained his cye 3 , and gated in tho direction 
from which tho sounds carno. 

Presently ho could distinguish voices minting with the 
footsteps. 

The darkness Dallied him, and ho could sec nothing but 
those objects which wore very near him. 

Ho was consoled by the knowledge that the sounds 
camo nearer, and that the murmuring cf voices became 
plainer. 

At length the dim and shadowy figures appeared in 
Sight, and continued to advance. 

Fearful that if they continued they would discover his 
whereabouts, the epy, as silently as he was able, slunk 
through the bushes. 

In his progress, however, he could not avoid making a 
slight rustling sound. . 

It wes this that reached the ears of Maud: fur, of 
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abla to form soma idea as to the spot wliere tho disap- 
pearance. had taken place, be wisely resolved to oaneeul 
himself in the vicinity and keep watch. 

ilia patience was not pnt to a very severe trial, foe. Kg 
the reader will remember, almost as soon as the fire was 
lighted, Dick Turpin, Tom King, and Sixteen-String Jack 
set ont upon theii nunting expedition. 

Tha spy did not see them emerge from tbs secret pas- 
sage, hut he caught sight of thei almost 'mmediately 
after they had done so. 

Seeing the rocks before nsm, it was very natural that he 
should come to the conclusion that there was a b'chng- 
place somewhere among them. 5 

H. argued, too, that the three highwaymen, who ho 
could licit? forcing their way tnrongh tlap. trees, would 
presently return. 

Under this impression, he took up such a position es 
enabled him to command a view of the whole face of the 
the rock in which the opening of the set.N; passage was 
situated. 

Here he waited patiently, and, ere long, ha Lad cause 
to congratulate himself upon having acted in the way he 
had dene. 

He saw onr three friends again make their appearance, 
and he saw that ono of them carried a fawn slung over his 
shoulder. 

Never did the soldier look so earnestly at all that now 
took place. 

He saw the hush pulled down in the manner we have 
so frequently described — ho saw the highwaymen enter 
the passage, and the bush pulled back into its former posi- 
tion, thus effectually concealing tho opening throngh which 
they had passed. 

For a moment or two after they had disappeared the spy 
remained profoundly still, moving neither hand nor foot, 
and keeping his eyes fixed upon the particular hush as 
though he feared that, if he once removed them, he should 
cover he able to pitch upon it again. 

Having waited what he considered a safe period, he 
cantiously stole towards it. 

Bnt in his progress he never gave one glance at where 
he was going, but steadfastly fixed his gaze upon tho bush, 
and continued to do so until he had reached it. 

Then he dreiv a long breath, and listened. 

But all was still as the grave itself. 

He drew yet closer. 

He placed his ear against the prickly bush, and listened 
again. 

But he could hear nothing. 

The passage leading to the cavern was of too great a 
length for any sounds made by our friends to be audible 
where he stood. 

What to do now the spy scarcely knew. 

Ilia curiosity was very strongly excited. 

He wished to communicate his intelligence to the cap- 
tain, and he wished to obtain even more information than 
was at present in his possession. 

After a brief period of hesitation he resolved, as all 
continued so still, to pull down this bush as ho had seen 
the highwaymen do, and find out what kind of place it 
was beyond. 

Accordingly, ho did so j and the result of this action we 
already know. 

Seeing a long, dark passage, he made ono step into it, 
and trod upon some of tho dry twigs which Tom King 
had so cunningly placed there. 

. The cracklisa: sound came with startling loudness in the 
silence, of. that rudely -vaulted passage; and, when he 
heard it, his heart seemed almost to turn to ice, 

So overcome was ho, that he could not move, tut leant 
against the rocky wall. 

The sound c-f Tom’s voice, however, asd t’j;* hasty 
trampling of feet, warned him of the danger t/frisumting, 
and, making a violent effort, ha started off, and concealed 
himself among the nearest bushes. 

Terrified bv the rapid approach, he started eff, run was 
hotly pursued by them. 

With all that aftcrna.__ xio k place, up to the moment 
he was bound to the tree and left there, the reader fo ac- 
quainted ; and, now that these additional circumstances 
Lave been related, it will be seen that the confession ns 
made to Dick Turpin was in most respeettf correct, though 
be concealed quite as much as ha disclosed. 

U will he now easy to understand why he ,vir cc bitterly 


disappointed when the bugle was dashed from his lips at 
the very moment he was going to blow a blast upon it, 
which would have brought his companions to bis imme- 
diate assistance. 

When he failed in this, a remarkable change in his be- 
haviour took place, and much of the hardihood and courage 
which up to this period he had displayed evaporated. 

When he was tied to the tree in the manner wo have 
described, he listened with the greatest anxiety to the 
retreating footsteps of our friends. 

He could not call out to them and implore them to 
return. 

He was gagged, and, bnt for this circumstance, fca 
would have made the wood resound with his outcries. 

At last tho footsteps of the highwaymen became in- 
audible, and then terrible thoughts took possession of his 
mind. 

Of what he endured no description coaid convey an 
adequate idea. 

. Aftei a time, however, he turned his attention to freeing 
himself from the bonds by which he was held. 

But this appeared a really hopeless task. 

The highwaymen had taken particular care that he 
should be quite.seeure, and although he struggled despe- 
rately to free himself from tho ropes, the only result bo 
achieved was to becomo more than ever convinced of their 
strength and security. 

Never. until that moment did he fully realize what useful 
things his hands were. 

He would have given anything to have one of thorn at 
liberty. 

He struggled hard at the cord, bnt to no purpose. 

By continuing his efforts, however, and by the total 
sacrifice of the skin round his wrists and on tho back of 
his hands, he fancied he slackened the tightness of the 
rope in some degree. 

This encouraged him to continue, and, after Buffering 
incredible agony, he released one of his hands. 

When he had done this, tha rest was comparatively 
easy. 

But he had a strong stimulant to urge him on to make 
the most desperate exertions. 

1 Smarting with paiu, and with his hands dripping with 
I blood, he removed first of all the bandage which covered 
his eyes, then the gag which prevented his speech, and, 
fiually, the cords by which his ankles were tied together, 
and by which his body was secured to the trunk of the 
tree. 

He was then free. 

His first act was to utter some horrible maledictions 
upon the heads of thos9 who had served him in this 
manner, and if the troop had been anywhere near at hand, 
there was no doubt that, under the influence of passion aa 
he was, he would have placed the bugle to his lips, and 
availed himself of the quickest and readiest means cf 
summoning his comrades. 

As this was oat of the question, he burst forth with a 
few more curses, and dashed off in the direction which 
would take him to them. 

He had a. long way to go, and the rapid exertion soon 
exhausted him. 

Ho kept on, however, and at length reached hia desti- 
nation. 

The captain, perceiving him return, questioned him 
eagerly. 

The spy. had a long tale to tell, but the captain was 
rejoiced at tho tidings he received, and from that moment 
looked upon the largo reward as already earned. 

Ho determined, however, not to do as the spy wanted 
him, which was to set off at once, but to wait until night 
fairly came, and approach tho ensmy under the cover of 
the darkness. 

This was unquestionably the best course to Le adopted, 
and tho aoidiev was compelled, though much against his 
inclination, to bow before the' order of hia commanding 
officer. 

The time to nightfall would he hot short, for already 
she sun was rapidly declining behind the clouds on the 
western horizon. 

The captain, in the meautimo, employed himself ia 
questioning and cross-questioning the man, and ho did 
this with so much address and skill, that ho made himself 
i familiar with every incident, however trivial. 

I Whan ho was sure that ho knew all, he ocmaidsrjsd 
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bis plans for a little while, and gave particular inatruo- Her terror was exocssive, and Di< k found his effort? 4a 
lions to every member of bis troop. etllm ber agitation were scarcely euflieieut. 

By the time this was done it was almost dark, and it The position of oar frieni; was now exceedingly era. 
was quite so when they were all mounted and in readiness hbarrassing. 

to start. /Doubtless a great deal of what the spy had told theta 

Upon arriving at the chase the whole party chsmoucteo, wsa correct, bnt in other points he u, ight have deceived 
and tethered their horses in sneh a manner that Urey were them, or suppressed something, 
perfectly secure, and, at the same time, able to crop the ’"^hera was danger every way. 

short, sweet grass which grew plentifully around them. If they remained in the chaso fcLey were almost oertaia 

This done, the spy at onee took upon himself the task to be attacked, and the result of such an encounter would 

of leading his companions, and never was a service mors be very doubtful ; and if they ventured to leave their 
willingly performed. ' plaoo of ooncealmeut, such a watoh would doubtless be 

They advanced with the greatest possible caati it, ^ ket4 »U around that they would be pounced upon .and 

The spy had noted the position of the cavern fee captured merely through the numbers of their assailants 
he made his way towards it without deviating from hie being so superior to their own. 

oourso iu the least. Claude Duval was of opinion that the secret of the 

Upon reaching the entrance they came to a hsl , whereabouts had been discovered, bat that their foes, 

It was, however, a brief one, for the captain had not altogether liking the idea of attacking them in their 

already made up his mind what to do. , stronghold, had adopted the expedient of sending thi3 

With his own hand he seized the thorn-bush," and, spy iu order to frighten them out of the chase, when they 

pulling it dovja, disclosed the commencement of the would immediately attack them with every advantage, 
passage. This was a view of the ease which might or might not 

Ho was pleased to see this, because it was important bo a correct one. 
coufimatory evidence of what the soldier had told him. At any rate there was a doubt upon the matter. 

At a sign, two of the men seized the thorn-bush, und ! Knowing the cunning of their foes, it tvas not unlikely 

pulled it up by the roots, thus leaving the opening clear. that they should adopt some such mode as that de- 
“ Now, my lads 1 ” ho cried, in a low but emphatic voieo, acneed by Claude Duval. 

“ follow me, and the reward will be ours ! ” The more they considered this subject the greater 

The soldiers made no response, but followed closely in dilemma did they find themselves to be iu. 
the footsteps cf their captain, who rushed into tho _ Claude Duval, however, strenuously opposed their leav- 
passage. j • ing their present quarters. 

Truly were «ur friends now menaced with a danger of There was no other place to which they could tabs 
no common or ordinary description. themselves where they would be more safe. 

The secret upon which they so ranch relied was dis- They were not quite certain, either, whether they would 
covered, and foes who, from their skill in the use of their bo attacked. 

weapons they had everything to dread, were close upon In the end, hewavir, they unanimously came to ths 
them. conclusion that to attempt, just at present, to leave the 

Iu order to understand wluvt follows, it will, however, chase would be dangerous in the extreme, and that the 
bo necessary for us to leave the dragoons in the passage best thing they could do was to remain patiently where 
for a little while, during which we will revert to the pro- they were, and await the result of what had happened, 
cccdings of.Dick Turpin and his friends. They fancied that should they be attacked by their foes 

Anxious in the extreme to ascertain whether any harm they should be able to stand a siego of some length, and, 
had befallen Maud, who ho had left so hastily and so in anticipation of this event, they set about putting it into 
thoughtlessly, our hero made his way back to tho cavern as good a state of defence as they could, 
with all the speed which ho was capable of making. Materials were collected and placed together in a heap. 

His heart was filled with dread that she had either by means of which they could barricade and block up the 
encountered some terrible danger by remaining in tho eutrauce of the cavern, and, iu short, nothing was left 
cavern alone, or else that she had incurred extreme peril undone that was at all likely to add to their security, 
by venturing to leavo it. Maud watched all these proceedings with great appr- 

over and over again did r»e reproach himself for what hensiveness. 
ho had done, but it was now too late. From what the She could not help thinking they were inmost imminent 

spy had said, and from his behaviour, Dick feared that he danger, and that it was next to impossible that they should 
had some cotnpauions in the chase, and who ho relied be able to escape. 

upon comiug to his assistance. The coolness with which the four highwaymen looked 

He could account iu no other manner for the singular upon it inspired her with some slight degree of courage 
boldness he had displayed. and confidence. 

At length Dick came in sight of the entrance to the Sixteen-String Jack made a proposition which he at 
oavem. once proceeded to carry out. 

It was still open, with the thorn-bu3h lying down upon It was to make his way to the oatside, so as to give 
the ground just as they had left ft. warning of the approach of anyone. 

To his joy, however, ho saw Mi'vd standing just within This was a very sensible undertaking, and nis comrades 
the passage. highly approved of it. 

She was safe and unhurt. They agreed to take this duty upon themselves by 

As soon as she found who was approaching, she tarns, 
bounded forward, and our hero felt full of joy to think the They wore uneasy chiefly upon one point. ■ 

apprehension under which he had laboured was ground- They were very short ot amrnuuitioa, and tboj- nad no 

less. means ot obtaining a fresh supply. 

One glance into all their countenances was quite bum- This would prove a second drawback to tnom, should 
cient to let Maud know that something, both disagreeable they be attacked. 

and_ important, had taken place : and she was impatiently Such, theu, was the aspect which things presented 
8uxious to kuow what had taken piaee, as writ ius (o havo in the old cavern after the discovery of the spy. 

an explanation respecting tho alarm wh>-ii lout caused Sixteen-String Jack was watching and waiting, close to 

h-Vm to rush oat into the chase with so msail p. capita- tho thorn-bush which concealed the opeuing in the rocks, 
feta. ’ and his companions inside adopting every moans which 

Dick asked her to be patient, and led .'do tho they thought would conduce to their common safety, 

cavern, where he was followed by his con-.'-ar.io.'iav There were several fragments of rook lying about tn 

Tom King remaiued behind to pLueu 4hx hr.-.- 1 - \> Uas various places on tho floor of tho cavern, and theso they 
proper position. all piled up close to the opening of tho passage, so as to 

This done, lie rejoined his comrades, nb a by this til block it u»> with them, should circumstances oeeur tc 
had reached the cavern. ' reader such an expedient necessary. 

A very anxious consultation as fro what had best DS • 1 u short, nothing that they could think cf was «ft 

done now took place between them, -a the course of whieJa undone. 

Maud wjs made aware of the precise nature cf the dang er . An d now night camo on. 

with whioh they were threatened. i T t > biguwuyinep had raid that, if Oat night paeomf 
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over without auy attack being made upon them, they 
should have better hopes of remaining unmolested. 

Presently, as the darkness deepened, the vigilanoe of l 
onr old friend Sirteen-String Jack increased. 

He paced up and down in front of the cavern like a 
sentinel, making use of all his faculties to detect any sign 
of an enemy’s approach. _ 

At length, in one particular direction, he fancied be 
beard a crackling, rustling sound. 

He paused and listened. 

He was not mistaken. 

Pressing onward, but with greet caution,* he saw the 
troop of dragoons advancing in the manner we have 
already described. 

This was enough for'Jack, and, without waiting to hear 
jny more, he hurried back to the cavern. 


CHAPTER CCCXCII. 

DICK TURPIN AND HIS TRIENDS ARE ATTACKED IN THa 
CAVERN BY THE DETACHMENT OF DRAGOONS. 

Brbathless — not only with the speed, he had made, but 
with the discovery of the dragoons — Sixteen-String Jack 
entered the passage, and replaced tne thorn-hush as 
quickly as he was able. 

Upon reaching the cavern, he found .that, his three 
friends were all standing up with anxiety imprinted upon 
their countenances. 

They had heard his hasty approach, and had started up, 
impatient for the intelligence of which they questioned 
no The was the bearer. , , 

The interior of the cavern would have been qmte aar*- 
but for the wood fire smouldering ou the hearthstone, 
| and, as this was for the most part composed of dry wood, 
I it diffused a cheerful light 'around it, and brought out 
iinto salient relief the rugged outlines of the cavern. 

1 Bv the aid of this firelight the three highwaymen weir 
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sb’ > j ' perceive the expression on the countenanee of their ) 
friend, and, before he had time to speak, they judged that 
something momentous had taken place. 

He hastened to let them know the worst. 

“ Quick — quick ! " ho cried. “ These is not a moment 
to be lost I Dnr foes are upon u« ! Some ten or twelve 
men — soldiers— for I caw tho glitter of their accoutre- 
ments, arc making their way through the chase in the 
direction of this place, and, doubtless, with the intention 
cf attacking ns. Block np the entrance as we determined 
to do, we shall then have a barricade behind which we 
»o fight ! ” 

Almost before he had finished speaking Sixteen-String 
Jack seised several of the fragments of rook, and began in 
good earnest the laborious task of blocking np the passage 
with tham. 

In this he was Instantly seconded by his comrades, who 
could tell by his maimer that there was everv need for 
them to be argent. 

As the piece of rock had been placed there tor this 
purpose, they were able to perform their work quickly, 
and they soon had the opening completely blocked np. 
They were only just in time. 

Ere the last block could be wedged into its place the 
dragoons had entered the cavern, and with great im- 
petuosity rnslsed forward. 

Their cavr&rd progress was checked by the mass of 
rock. 

Thsy were compelle d to halt. 

Thir was an obstacle which the captain scarcely ex- 
pected to find. 

It told him at a glance that preparation had been made 
for their reception, and that they would have to fight the 
matter out. 

Galling out in an enconraging manner to his men, and 
telling them that their prey was almost within their grasp, 
he commanded them to storm the barricade. 

This was a work to which the soldiers were accustomed, 
and they responded to his command with hearty good 
wiE. 

But though the haatily-conBtructed mass of stones 
trembied before the attack which was made upon it, yet 
it did not give way. , 

Onr friends had taken care that each piece should be 
wedged in firmly. 

Repnlsed on this first occasion, the soldiers immediately 
prepared for a j econd and more vigorous charge. 

They made use of the butt-ends of their muskets for : 
this purpose, and the concussion was so tremendous that 
several of the fragments were dislodged from their position, 
and rolled on to the floor of the cavern. i 

They were now able to see before them, though not 
much, for the highwaymen had scattered the fire about, 
and attempted to itinguish it. 

The only illumination there was, was a dull red glare, ' 
which proceeded from the fact-expiring ember*. 

By the aid of this they could, nevertheless, see into the 
interior of the cavern. i 

Another rush removed some more of the fragments, 
and the consternation of our friends can be imagined when 
they saw their barricade thus rapidly demolished. 

The captain of dragoons, having made tliiB demonstra- 
tion, conceived it to De his duty to call upon the high- i 
waymen to surrender. 

He did this in a very loud tone of voice, buv »u -...face i 
whatever was taken of his words. i 

He could neither hear nor see anyone in the cavern, and 
but for the fact that the last stone of the barricade had i 
oeen died when he was within a short distance of it, he 
would have fancied the place to be untenanted. i 

Finding his first summons to surrender disregarded, lie 1 
hazarded another, and this time coupled with the threat 
that if they did not immediately surrender, he should 1 
oommand his men to fire, and the consequences of their 
resistance would rest upon their own heads. I 

No more notice was taken of this thsu there was of his i 
former appeal. 

He waited a moment or two, however, when finding all i 
remained still, he oommanded his men to storm the barri- 
cade and enter the cavern. 

Dick Turpin and his comrades now felt that they joufd i 
mo longer hold back from action. I 

At this crisis something must be done. i 

Ji early half the hainuade had been removed, and the i 


! ’ iwer portion would probably be stormed with greater 
ease than the upper. 

There was only one thing that would prevent this, m d 
that was that the bottom block was of enormous aim. 

Neverthel a, our friends determined to strike a blow at 
their foes. 

Suddenly, advancing into the middle of the cavern, they 
levelled the loaded pistels they held in their bqpds, ana 
fired a volley. 

Maud, who had been left by Dick in a plaoe of safety, 
sprang forward, terrified for Dick’s safety. 

She dung to him, and he instinctively clasped her round 
the waist. 

“ Back— back ! ” he cried. “ Back for your live* I " 

He set the example of doing this while he spoke. 

It would have been madness for them to have remained 
where they were, md to have exposed themselves to the 
fire of their enemies. 

Th( detachment of dragoons was very densely packed 
in the little passage, which was only just wide enough for 
two men to stand abreast in, and the four bullets which 
came from the pistols of the highwaymen told upon them 
with terrible effect. 

Enraged by this unexpected etum for his temperate 
speech, the captain commanded his men to fire. 

“ Make ready ! ” he cried, in the stem, abrupt tones d 
military command. “ Present ! —fire ! ” 

The command was obeyed instantly. 

Almost before the last word had left his lips, a rattling 
discharge from the muskets of the dragoons raised s 
thousand echoes in that subterraneous plaee. 

The bullets, one and all, harmlessly expended them* 
selves against the wall of the cavern. 

Indeed, it would seem as though the captain’s object in 
causing this volley to be fired was more with the idea 
that it would cause a feeling of intimidation in the breasts 
sf the highwaymen than aught else. 

Certain is it, they were nowhere to be seen when the 
men fired. 

If this was his object, it failed most lan e ltably ; for 
our friends were the last people in the world to be dis- 
mayed into a surrender by the firing of a few muskeg- 
shots. 

The captain was soon convinced of this, for the high- 
waymen, as soon as they found their foes had fired, stepped 
forward to the opening in the rock, and poured forth 
another volley, precipitately retreating as soon as their 
fingers had pressed the triggers. 

This made the captain almost frantic. 

Such a disastrous reception as this he had never counted 
upon. 

In fact, his calculation was. that the highwaymen would 
he overawed bv tno very appearaorq 

The repulse he met with, however, only served to make 
him still determined to effect bis object. 

He bad now an additional motive, and this was a more 
powerful one than that which had first prompted him 
to undertake the expedition. 

This was revenge. 

He looked upon the death or capture of the fonr high- 
waymen with quite a personal feeling, and he determined 
within himself that, no matter at what risk, one of these 
should be accompb'shed. 

He had himself received a slight wound in his left arm, 
and the pain which this occasioned tended not a little to 
enrage him. 

Sword in hand, he rushed furiously upon the mass of 
toek, and set the example of scrambling over it. 

This was what all his men had hesitated to do, because 
of the manifest danger they incurred by thus exposing 
their persons to the enemy. 

But the captain was now v ound up to such a pitch that 
be became utterly heedless of this. 

After a desperate effort, he succeeded in scrambling on 
to the top of the barricade, and from thence be rapidly 
descended to the floor of the cavern. 

To bis surprise, he found that no attack whatever was 
made upon bun, either while he was on the rock-work or 
when he reached the floor. 

Inspired by his example, and encouraged by perceiving 
that their captain met with no mishap in consequence of 
this exploit, those dragoons who were unhnrt, or orly 
slightly wounded, also scrambled over the barrier into 
cavern. 
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Almost as soon as his feet touched the ground, the 
captain found several of his men close behind him. 

The interior of the cavern was now, however, in ntter 
darkness, and they were unable to distinguish anything. 

The fire had become quite extinct. 

The highwaymen had scattered the embers which com- 
posed it in every direction, and, after having smouldered 
lor a short time, they one after another expired. 

At the present moment there was rot one which emitted 
even the feeblest gleam of light. 

All was silent too. 

Their foes, who, from what had taken place, they ima- 
gined would greet them warmly, made no movement. j 

The captain turned round on his heels once. 

Nothing, however, met his straining eyes but uniform, 
utter darkness. 

The eilence, too, continued. 

Where were the highwaymen, from whom they had 
already suffered so severely? 

That was a mystery. 

They made no demonstration of their presence what- 
ever. 

The captain began to grow terribly apprehensive. 

He dreaded he knew not what. 

The prominent idea in his mind was that he was about, 
to be stricken down by some hideous, unexpected, and 
invisible danger. 

A thousand times more preferable would it have been to 
hie feelings had the highwaymen continued to attack 
them as they had done at first. 

“ Lights ! lights ! ” he cried, in a voice rendered. so un- 
like his own by apprehension and anxiety, that his men 
scarcely recognised it. “Lights, I say! Let us have 
lights ! ” 

When he had thus imperiously uttered this command, 
he felt calmer. 

He knew that in a moment or ao he would be obeyed, 
for his men were all provided with materials for obtaining 
a light readily. 

It- was while in this suspensefu? state, however, that 
there same to his ears a hollow, rumbling sound. 

All his men heard it, for the noise was considerable, 
but what it proceeded from they were unable to form any 
idea. 

It was like nothing which they had heard in the whole 
course of their lives. 

They could only compare it to the mattering of thunder, 
or the roaring sound which is heard from a cannon when 
discharged from a great distance. 

This added not a little to the uneasiness of the captain’s 
mind. 

.He connected the sound, naturally enough, with the 
highwaymen s but then, he asked himself, what could • 
they be about ? 

The horrible thought that they were about to take 
some step which would involve himself and his wen in 
utter destruction, took possession of his mind, and the 
thought was of such a nature as almost to drive him 
mad. 

Fortunately, at this moment the soldiers succeeded in 
igniting the torches which they had brought with them. 

They held them high in the air, so as to diffuse their 
light as much as possible. 

it first they were quite inadequate to disperse the 
darkness, which seemed to hang about the cavern in 
large clonds. 

Gradually, however, their brightness increased. 

With his eyeballs almost starting from their sockets, 
the captain of the dragoons glared all about him. 

But his gate rested not upon the forms of his foes, nor 
did they, even now, make the least demonstration of their 
presence. 

Thin was most bewildering. 

Snatching a torch from the hands of the soldier who 
stood nearest to him, the captain waved his sword round 
his head, and advanced still nearer to the centre of the 
cavern. 

But he saw no one. 

Heard no one. 

Again he raised his voice, and called upon the high- 
waymen, in the king’s name, to surrender, and again pro- 
nounced that, if they would submit quietly, and without 
resistance, their lives should he spared, and their persons 
be uoiqjurcd. 
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But he might as well have addressed his words to the 
rooky walls of the cavern for all the notice that was taken 
of them. 

By this time the torches had all fairly caught light, and 
by their aid he was able to see around him. 

But his eyes rested not on the forms he wished to see, 
and the thought obtruded itself, and refused to be banished, 
that he should even now be baulked of capturing them, 
although a little while ago he seemed to Btaud so good a 
chance of doing so. 

With his heart relieved front; a groat many of the vague 
apprehensions that had pressed upon it, the captain com- 
menced a rigid exploration of the cavern. 

Its area wa3 large, but it was not long before he had 
been all over it. 

He had encountered no one, nor bad he been able to 
perceive the least trace of those he so much wished to 
find. 

i His doubts now began to multiply, indeed, although ha 
would not have confessed it, he almost feared that his 
chances of effecting their capture were smalt indeed. 

In the cavern they certainly were not. 

He was quite convinced of that, because ho had been 
over the whole area of it himself. 

He had noticed, however, that there were numerous 
recesses iu the rock, and these he determined should be 
thoroughly explored, one by one, so that if they had con- 
cealed themselves they should not escape detection. 

With this end in view, he first of all cansed a man to 
seat himself upon the partially-demolished barricade, who 
was to see that no one attempted to leave the cavern by 
that means, while he, with the rest, who were in a condi- 
tion to do so, entered the recesses in succession, and 
explored them in every part. 

We have previously alluded to anti described these 
places. 

They were simply indentations in the rock, and had no 
outlet. 

Of this the soldiers qnickly satisfied themselves. 

One after another they entered these places, but with- 
out achieving any result whatever. 

The highwaymen were not in any of them, nor was 
there a trace of their recent presence. 

There were morn recesses however, to examine, and 
they bonyed themselves up with the hope of making the 
wished-for discovery in one of these. 

As they proceeded, however, and increased the number 
of recesses they had discovered, their hopes grew less aud 
less. 

At length they cams close to the one they had first 
entered. 

Close to this was one more cavity, and this was the only 
one left to examine. 

If they did not find the highwaymen here, their disap- 
pearance would remain an inscrutable mystery. 

Hoping, and yet scarcely daring to hope, when they 
thought of the many disappointments they had already 
experienced, that they were- on the right track at last, and 
that the highwaymen would either be discovered or the 
mystery of their disappearance elucidated, the captain 
and his soldiers thronged into this recess, the entrance of 
which was much narrower than any of the rest. 

CHAPTER CCCXCIII. 

THE DRAGOONS TAIL TO DISCOVER THE HIGHWAYMEN, 

BUT THE MYSTERY OF THEIR DISAPPEARANCE IS RE- 
VEALED TO THE READER. 

Such being the case, it immediately became blocked 
up, and'the dragoons in their efforts to enter it quickly, 
did nothing but impede their own progress. 

The captain was first, however, and he knocked his 
toroh against a projection of the roek so as to remove the 
charred portion, and caused it to burn more brightly. 

He then glanced about him. 

In its general appearance this recess differed but 
slightly from those he had previously examined, except 
that it grew rapidly wider and higher. 

Pressing forward, and not paying so much attention to 
where ho trod as he ought to have done, he called out to 
his troopers to follow him, and they obeyed with great 
alacrity, the moment the difficulty of passing through 
the narrow entrance was overcome. 

Sudderly the captain, after proceeding about twenty 
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paces, came to a halt, and, at the same time, uttered an 
exclamation of surprise and astonishment. 

He discovered that he could go no further. 

Before him was a mass of earth which completely 
blocked up the passage. 

From the peculiar smell which this earth gave forth 
the captain could tell that it had been recently disturbed. 

There was some deep mystery here, he felt convinced, 
and he waved his torch anxiously round and round lii» 
head, in the endeavour to discover something more 

Jn this, however, he was unsuccessful. i 

His men now all crowded eagerly around him. 

They, too, held their torches aloft, and, though there 
was now a great accession of light, yet it did not seem to 
show them any more than they at first perceived. 

The fresh smell of this earth, coupled with the manner 
in which the passage was blocked up with it, made the 
captain fancy that a portion of the roof of this passage 
had recently fallen in. 

He then remembered the peculiar roaring sound which 
he had heard while in the outer cavern, and for which he 
had not been able to account. 

The noise now, he all at once recollected, was such as 
would be occasioned by the fall of a large mass of either | 
rock or earth. 

By what he saw before him, he was driven to the con- 
clusion that this had taken place, and, on conferring with 
his men, he found they were of the same opinion as 
himself. 

This seemed to afford a clue to the disappearance of 
the highwaymen which had so much perplexed him. 

They might have sought shelter in this place, and either 
intentionally caused the roof to fall, or else they had been 
buried beneath it. 

Which of these two it was he had no idea, and both 
were merely suppositions, so that it was possible for him 
to be mistaken. 

The passage being obviously filled up with a mass of 
earth which had fallen from the roof was a suspicious cir- 
cumstance, but nothing more. 

For some time both he and his men remained gazing 
blankly at the obstruction in their path, but awakening at 
last to the inutility of this, he turned round, though still 
undecided as to what lie had better do. 

He almost repented now that he had embarked in this 
enterprise at all. 

He had gained nothing by it but disappointment, and 
had lost two or three of his men. 

The prospect, too, of his being able to gain anything 
seemed slight, and his breast was filled with a feeling of 
deep vexation. 

At length he determined to make his way into the 
outer cavern, and there hold a council of war with his 
men. 

He felt it a relief to have decided upon something, and 
he ordered his men to leave the passage. 

He was never more willingly obeyed than in the present 
instance ; for the soldiers, having come to the conclusion 
that the roof had fallen in, exchanged anxious glances with 
each other ; for they did not know how soon the portion 
beneath which they stood would also fall and crush them. 

This was by no means a pleasant thought ; and as soon 
as they were commanded to do so, they cleared out with 
uncommon expedition. 

The captain never once dreamt of this danger, and he 
wondered at the extraordinary alacrity whicl. his men 
displayed. 

He followed them, and, on emerging into the cavern, 
his ear was saluted with a succession of groans. 

These came from the lips of his wounded soldiers. 

The two volleys which our friends had fired had done 
terrible execution, for it was like shooting down a tube 
thronged with men. 

Several of the dragoons had teen severely hit, and it 
was feared that the hurts of one or two wos>)d prove 
fatal. 

The captain had forgotten this, and now that 'jk ..-ae I 
reminded of it, he felt greatly exasperated as this result 1 
was so different to what he expected. 

The wounded dragoons, hearing and seeing their com- 
panions approaching, cried out for assistance, and implored 
for a light to be left with them. 

While in the passage, the captain had had all the men 
who carried torches along with him, so that the cavern 


was plunged in utter darkness, of which the wounded men 
bitterly complained. 

Their leader felt that he was imperatively called upon 
to see that their injuries were attended to. 

Now that the fire no longer burnt upon the hearth, a 
chill atmosphere filled the cavern, and the captain shad* 
dered as he felt its influence. 

The night was one of intense frost, and the biting air 
found its way through the numberless crevices in the 
roof. 

At this moment the captain struck his foot against 
something, and, looking down to find what it was, dis- 
covered it to be a partially-burnt piece of wood. 

It was a log that had been knocked off by the highway- 
men when they had dispersed the fire and scattered the 
materials of which it waB composed about the floor of the 
cavern. 

“ Make a fire,” cried the captain, as soon as he Baw 
what it was that lay at his feet. “ There seems to be 
plenty of material, and you have your torches to light it 
with. Make haste, and then we will consult together 
as to what had best be done.” 

The stone slab, which waB fixed in the floor for the 
purpose of a fire, was quickly discovered by the men, a* 
they reamed about picking up the fuel, and as there were 
several of them engaged in the work, there was soon a 
goodly heap piled np upon it. 

With th" torches they ignited it. 

The half-burnt wood, some of which was still quite 
warm, lighted readily, and in less time than one would 
have thought possible, a large cheerful fire was burning, 
which not only dispensed that warmth of which they so 
much felt the need, but illuminated the cavern with much 
greater power than the torches had done. 

The wounded dragoons were now placed at a convenient 
distance from the fire, and their comrades attended to 
their hurts as well as they were able. 

Two, however, were judged to he in such a precarious 
state that the captain judged it his duty to despatch one 
of his men to fetch a surgeon, for it would never have 
done to have moved them. 

There was water in abundance in the cavern, and with 
this their wounds were washed, and their parching thirst 
assuaged. 

Nothing more could be done for v»ii now until the 
surgeon arrived, and the brave fellows, aware of this, did 
not utter another murmur, but waited patiently until he 
came. 

In the meantime, the fire having been replenished, the 
captain called his men around him to hold hie intended 
conference. 

Happening to see a cask, he rolled it up to the fire, and 
sat down upon it. 

It was the identical cask upon which the Rev. Mr. 
Martext bad stood when he performed the remarkable 
marriage ceremony between Maud Gouldman and Dick. 

A rather animated consultation now ensued as to the 
course it would be most prudent for them to adopt. 

Many suggestions were made, and many hypotheses 
started to account for the disappearance of the high- 
waymen. 

The prevalent notion appeared to be, not that they had 
been buried by the fall of the roof, or that they had 
escaped, but that they were hiding somewhere close at 
hand, and waiting for them to take their departure. 

Many arguments were brought forward in support of 
this view ; aud, in the end, it was determined that they 
should all remain where they were with their ears open — 
until the surgeon arrived, at least — by which time they 
thought something would happen to show whether they 
were correct or not. 

Having brought themselves into this frame of mind, we 
will leave them seated by the fire, listening eagerly for 
any slight sound which might happen to strike upon their 
ears, while we proceed to give the real and true explana- 
tion of the mysterious disappearance af our friends 
| We should have done so earlier, but that it was deemed 
best to relate the whole of the proceedings of the soldier* 
to this poiut, so that, when we once commenced, we should 
not have to break off the thread of the narrative. 

We resume, then, at that period when our friends, 
rapidly advancing, fired their second volley, after having 
done which they rapidly retreated. 

They were just in time to avoid the bullets from the 
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muskets of the dragoons, which flattened themselves 
against the opposite wall of the cavern. 

It may be imagined that our friends suffered no small 
amount of apprehension when they saw the very energetic 
manner in which they were attacked, and when they per- 
ceived how little their ardour was damped by the execu- 
tion they felt certain they had already done among 
them. 

“ It is all over with ns,” whispered Dick, who took in 
at one comprehensive glance all their chances and all 
their dangers. “ It is all over with us, without we can 
contrive to leave the cavern in some way. In another 
moment they will he upon us, and if it comes to a hand- 
and-liand erconnter on level ground I fear we shall get 
the worst off, for their numbers seem to exceed ours by 
far, and you may depend they are well skilled in tbe use 
of the weapons they cany.’* 

“ You have hit the right nail on the head, Dick,” said 
Tom King : “ but bow we are to leave the cavern I can- 
not imagine We have once explored it, and were only 
able to find one outlet." 

“ True ! and yet, ever since that affair of the serpent I 
have fancied that we must have been in error.” 

“ We can but make the attempt to leave the cavern,” 
said Claude Duval ; “ if we fail in doing so, wo cannot 
make our situation worse than it is at present.” 

“ That is, if we are expeditious.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Come, then; there is an opening in the recks just 
behind ns. Let us enter there.” 

They did so. 

Dick Turpin, with his arm round the waist of Maud, 
followed Tom King, who was the first to enter the recesB. 

The rear was brought up by those inseparable com- 
panions, Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack. 

They were only just in time in entering the recess, for 
at thie moment the captain of the dragoons was climbing 
over the barricade, 

Sixteen-String Jack had in his pocket a small dark 
lantern, and as they walked along he lighted it. 

A bright beam of light came through the lens, and 
though this was by no means sufficient to light up the 
place in which they were, yet it enabled them to see to 
some extent where they were going. 

As they advanced, they found the indentation in the 
side of the cavern increase rapidly in width and height. 
Sixteen-String Jack directed the ray of light for them. 
Suddenly Tom King paused. 

The passage became narrower, and the roof lower, 

“ Take care,” he said ; “ the roof is mnch lower here, 
you had better stop here all of you." 

As he spoke, he set the example of doing as he had 
directed, and continued on his way. 

Claude Duval came last, but, either owing to his great 
height, or else to his not having stooped sufficiently, 
caught his head rather a violent blow against a sharp 
piece of rook, which hung down from the roof like a 
stunted icicle. 

He uttered a cry, which instantly attracted his com- 
panions’ attention, and they turned round, for, of course, 
they could not tell what had happened. 

“ Confound it,” said Claude, “ I have struck my head a 
tremendous blow against something.” 

He turned round as he uttered these words, and then 
erceived the curiously-shaped piece of rock which hung 
own from the centre of the roof of the passage in an 
exceedingly dangerous and awkward manner. 

“ Thii is it,” he cried, the moment he saw it. < 

“ Come on, Claude cried to his companions. 

“ All right, I am coming.” 

Our old friend had taken nold of this piece of rock 
while he had been speaking, and now, instead of letting 
go of it, he gave it a vigorous pull. 

It was the pain of the blow he had received which 
prompted him to do this as being a species of revenge. 

But he was totally unprepared for the startling effect 
produced by this apparently simple action. 

To his unutterable astonishment, the piece of rock came 
away in his grasp as he tugged at it, and immediately 
there came the rushing, roaring sound which had struck 
so much alarm to the heart of the captain of dragoons. 
The roof of the passage had fallen in. 

Fortunate for them was it that our friends did not linger 
while Claude did this. 


If they had done so they could not possibly have escaped 
destruction. 

As it was, Claude Duval almost paid with his life for 
what he done. 

When he seized the piece of depending rock and pulled 
it, he was already in the act of following in the steps of 
his companions, and, ere the »oof fell, he had got several 
paces. _ _ m 

To this alone can he attributed his escape. 

Had he remained stationary, he must have been buried 
beneath the mass. 

Even as it was, he felt himself suddenly prestrated to 
the earth by the earth falling upon him. 

Both Turpin and Sixteen-String saw their companion’s 
danger. 

The first released himself from Maud, and the second 
dropped the lantern. 

Together they dartod forward, and, seizing Claude by 
both his arms, dragged him from his terrible situation. 

Scarcely had they done so, than a fresh quantity of 
earth came rolling down, so that, if he had not been thus 
promptly extricated, he would have been smothered before 
their eyes. 

He was so lncky as to escape with only a few slight 
braises and a shake. 

For some few moments there was such a cloud of dust 
that onr friends could hardly breathe, hut it subsided. 

They were now in total darkness, for the lantern was 
extinguished by its fall. 

Their situation now was terrible. 

They could not tell how soon some other portion of the 
roof would fall and involve them in a com mon destruction. 

The first thing Sixteen-String Jack did, after rescuing 
his friend, was to stoop down and grope after the lan- 
tern. 

At length his hand encountered it, and, almost dread- 
ing to see what its light would reveal, he ignited it. 

Upon the faces of all an expression of the greatest con- 
sternation was depicted. 

Slowly Jack raised the lantern. 

AU eyes followed the direction of the bright beam of 
light, eager and yet dreading to see what it might dis- 
close. 

By chance it so happened that Jack’s face was turned 
towards the spot where the roof had fallen in, and, as & 
matter of course, the light of the lantern turned in that 
direction also. 

The same, or nearly the same sight, met their gaze as 
the captain of dragoons saw frorn the other side. 

The way by which they had gained the spot upon which 
they stood was entirely blocked up with a mass of crumbling 
earth. 

Speechless and surprised, they gazed upon this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon. 

How to account for it they scarcely know. 

The only conclusion they could come to was that the 
piece of rock which Claude had seized was like the key- 
stone of an arch, and alone supported the immense mass 
of earth above. 

CHAPTER CCCXOIV. 

DICK TURPIN AND HIS COMPANIONS PIND THEMSELVES 
IMPRISONED IN A LIVING TOMB. 

There can be very little doubt that if this piece of rock 
had remained undisturbed much longer, it would have- 
given way of itself. 

It was manifestly inadequate to support so tremendous 
a weight,, and Claude, seizing it as he did, only anticipated 
that which would ere long have taken place of its own 
accord. 

Sixteen-String Jack directed the light of his lantern 
over every part of the fallen earth, hut he did not speak. 

Dick Turpin was the first to recover himself. 

He spoke in a tone of encouragement to his compa- 
nions. 

“ There is a barrier now,” he said, “ between onr ene- 
mies and ourselves, which, I fancy, they will have some 
trouble to surmount.” 

“ It has been a narrow escape for ns,” said Claude 
Duval, drawing a long breath as he thought of his own 
danger, “ but we ought not to feel displeased at this acci- 
dent, for the earth falling as it has, between our enemies 
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and ourselve?, looks like a good O'tcu, an 3 will prove an 
insurmountable obstacle to them.” 

Sixteen-String Jack said nothing, but turned round. 

A thought had occurred to him to which he felt he 
scarcely dared give utterance. 

It was an awful one, and hie heart fluttered strangely, 
and his hand shook. 

His companions, however, did not appear to observe his 
agitation, or if they did they took no notice of it. 

Perhaps they attributed it to the peril from which they 
had so recently escaped. 

But such was not the cause of it. 

It was a peril that was in perspective, and which did 
not seem to occur to the others at all. 

Slowly, then, as we have said, he turned rornd until his 
back was towards the fallen earth. 

Then he directed the light of the lantern before him, and 
glanced in that direction. 

He could not repress a slight exclamation which rose to 
his lips, though he strove hard to do so. 

Before him he should have seen a continuation of the 
passage. 

But he did not. * 

The light of the lantern fell only upon an almost per- 
fectly smooth piece of rock. 

“ Trapped ! ” he exclaimed. “ My worst fears are 
realized. 

These words at once made the others sensible of the 
extent of their danger. 

“ Trapped ! ” 

All echoed his word. 

They could do no more. 

Tom King sprang forward, and Sixteen-String Jack 
flashed the lantern rapidly around him. 

The only result which followed this, however, was the 
complete realization of what he had ataied. 

An examination of the place in which they were showed 
it to he a small and nearly circular cavern, the diameter of 
which was somewhere about fifteen feet. 

Its height they could not estimate. 

The rays of the lantern, when directed upwards, became 
lost in the deep gloom, and discovered no signs of a 
roof. 

The falling earth had choked np the passage whiob led 
into this cavern, which was formed in some places of a 
kind of clayey soil, and in others of masses of rock. 

They; were prisoners, hopelessly prisoners, and as they 
gazed into each others’ countenances, by the dim light 
which the lantern afforded, they saw nothing but the 
utmost consternation imprinted upon each. 

Mand clung tightly to Dick’s arm. 

Her whole form was conwlaed with terror. 

It was excusable if they all felt appalled by their fright- 
fal situation. 

The danger which they had just escaped seemed now to 
be not half so great as it had first appeared. 

It was some moments before either of them conld com- 
mand their voices sufficiently to speak with calmness. 

The silence of that dark and gloomy cavern was truly 
terrible and heart-chilling, while the darkness with which 
it was filled seemed to press upon their spirits like a 
pall. 

It was during. this strange and awful stillness that the 
dragoons came into the recess, and arrived at the oppo- 
site side of the mass of earth which choked it np. 

But our friends heard them not, and were altogether 
unconscious of their proximity. ] 

The quantity of soil which separated them was so 
great that scarcely any sound, no matter how loud, would ! 
have been able to penetrate it. I 

Sixteen-String Jack roused himself from the state cf j 
abject abstraction into which he, in common with the rest, 
had fallen. i 

Once more he waved his lantern avouud, and succes- 
sively let its light fall upon different portions of the a rails 
of the cavern. 

Almost mechanically the eyes of all r 'lowed upon its 
devious course, hut without meeting' wi’h the least 
encouragement. 

The damp walls of the cavern looked inexpn- asibly 
gloomy, and their spirits sunk still lower in their hi easts. 

Could they but have thought of some words of 
encouragement to utter to the rest, thej would have 
arr-okcm. 


It was vain for them to try this, for there was nothing 
to suggest hopefulness. 

Dick Turpin, feeling probably that he was looked ap tc 
as a chief by the others, was the first to shake off this 
apprehensive kind of nightmare which pressed so heavily 
upon them all. 

But it was not until aftet he had n ode viofent and 
repeated efforts that he was able to do this. 

“ My comrades,” he said, in a voice shaken with emotion. 

At the sound, all turned towards him, and Sixteen. 
String Jack raised the lantern, so that the bright beam of 
light which streamed through the lens should fall upon 
his countenance. 

“My comrades,” said Dick again, in escaping from, 
one danger we have fallen into one which seems to he of 
even a more terrible character. Before we had at least 
the chance which an encounter would have given us ; now 
it seems we are imprisoned in the bowels of the earth. 
The examination we have already made has shown eg thet 
this cavira has, or had, but one entrance and exit. That is 
now choked up with many tons of earth — so many that if 
would be useless for us, with such inadequate tools as we 
possess, to attempt to tunnel our way through it. Here 
is a cheerless prospect, but yet I think we ought not to 
lose all hope.” 

Dick said this, bnt he did not feel it. 

He was desiiou a, however — and itww a praiseworthy 
desire — to instil hope into the bosom of his companions, 
who he could tell had abandoned themselves to despair. 

No one liked to say where are we to look for hope, or 
there seems no prospsot of it, and yet that was precisely 
what all thought. 

The probability that the circul ir cavern in which they 
stood would prove to them a living tomb was so fright - 
fully strong that it seemed to palsy all their energasa. 

Turpin’s tpeeeh, however, produced one good effect. 

It seemed to break the spell of silence which had fallen 
upon them. 

Now that he had spoken, the others recovered the ose 
of their speech. 

They endeavoured, too, to speak in a strain which was 
at total yarianoe with Hie state of their feelings. 

It was Sixteen-String Jack who said — 

“ It is tme we have not been able to discover any outlet 
as yet, but still, for all that, one may exist." 

“ When we searched, you most bear in mind we were 
in a state of great excitement, in consequence of the shock 
of alarm which we had received. When we have recovered 
our calmness, I should recommend that we commence our 
e lamination afresh.” 

“ If we can hut succeed in affecting our escape from, 
this place,” said Tom King with a slight shudder, “the 
circumstance of the roof of the passage having fallen in 
will be a fortunate enough one." 

“ True,” said Claude Duval 5 “ and 1 think there is some 
consolation to be derived from the fact that I escaped 
being buried as I did.” 

“ You have had two narrow escapes, of y our life, lately, 
Clande,” said Turpin, “ but as yet all is well.” 

“ To be sure, my case has looked very desperate, but 
yet here I am, and not much the matter with me either,” 
replied Claude j “so there is, to some, hope to be distill ad 
out of that." 

“ It is to he hoped that things will turn ont better than 
they at present promise to do,” said Tom King, 

“If there is one thing I hate more than another, it ia 
burrowing in the earth in this manner,” said Claude 
Duval j “ and once let me get out of this scrape, and I don’t 
think you will ever find me getting beneath the surface of 
the earth agEin.” 

“ Tlie>, h something very disagreeable about it, I 
admit," replied Dick Turpin. “ Bat come, my comrades,, 
this talk is all very well, and may, perhaps, in one «ay 
have done us some good. I propose, however, that we 
set about a careful and rigid examination of this cavern ” 

This proposition was immediately agreed to by all. 

It would either have the effect of consigning them tc. 
despair, or else wonld fill their breasts with hope. 

They did not dare to think of the consequences, should 
this second examination terminate in the same manner as 
the first. 

Wisely they looked at the brightest side, and con- 
tinued to hope on for the best. 

Sixteen-String Jack handed the lantern to Dick Turpin 
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who, the moment he received it, set about making tnie 
important examination — the result of which wooia be so 
seriuns. 

Maud released the hold which she had hitherto mrim* 
tained upon his arm. and, clasping her hands together, 
followed him in speechless anxiety. 

Dick commenced his examination of the wall of the 
cavern at the spot where the earth Had fallen in. 

By this means he would be able to tell for certain 
when he had oompleted the circuit of it. 

Some sush mark as this was quite necessary,. 

The cavern walls looked very cheerlev* 

In moat places they were damp witn the moisture 
which exuded from the clay of which they were com- 
posed. 

Strange fuugic vegetation covered them in many pi saiss- 

Aiter examining the wall for some few paces, Dick per- 
ceived a cleft oi fissure. 

It was but small, and so narrow that it would not have 
admitted the person of one of them j still it might leaf, 
somewhere. 

If so, theD, the opening could be enlarged. 

Under this mpression he plunged his sword in. 

But the blade penetrated a few inches only, and then 
efe^Kk against the rock with a sharp sound, 

r inat hope, then, was destroy ed, and be onoe me e oon- 
risne* 

Be did ncA harry. 

He well knew tus there was time enough and to eptue, 
suid so he resolved that the examination should be a rigid 


one. 

With this intent he let the bright beam of light rest for 
a moment upon every square inch of the wall, from the 
lloor of the oavern up to as high a point as the ray would 
reach. 

What was above, or how high the roof might he, he had 
bo means of telling. 

He only knew that it must be very many feet above 
their heads. 

Gradually, then, Dick Turpin, accompanied by Mand 
and his three oemradea, worked his way round the 
aavern. 

A t every step that was taken the frail hope into which 
they Lad cheated themselves faded away, nntil at length, 
when they reached the mass of fallen earth again without 
having found what they so anxiously songht, it was dissi- 
pated completely. 

They were now forced to the conclusion that there was 
but one mode by which that ctrange, circular-looking 
cavern conic he entered and left, and that was by the 
outlet which the earth had completely filled up. 

There was not one now who dared to look into the 
countenances of their comrades. 

Toe well they knew the expression which appeared 
npon their own, and they desired to encounter it upon the 
countenance of another. 

Dick Turpin groaned slightly, as he said — 

“ My friends, our last hope is over now. Our fate 
threatens to be a fearful one, but we must meet it with 
what boldness we can.” 

“ It is clear there is no means of leaving this place, and 
the consequences of a long stay here are so obvious that I 
need not mention them. It seems as though we were all 
destined to perish from starvation. If snch is to be our 
fate, let us endeavour to meet it with firmness.” 

A deep silence followed these words. 

Under such circumstances, who could speak ? 

Death — lingering, painful death — stared them in the 
face. 

It was impossible for them to escape. 

They must remain where they' were and perish by slew 
•decrees. 

fo add to the inconveniences of their position, Dick 
now found that the lamp was beginning to burn dimly, 
and showing unequivoc-'il symptoms of expiring. 

Anxiously he inquired whether any of Ins comrades had 
the means to replenish it. 

Bnt they had not, and, after flickering for a few 
moments, the flame went out. 

They were now plunged in total darkness. 

The consolation that the light of the lamp would have 
afforded they were deprived of, and their situation, ter- 
rible os it was before, eeemed now to redouble in horror, i 

It was now impossible for them to gee each other, and 


the only proof they had of the existence of their comrades 
was when they spoke or touched them. 

is more deplorable condition than theirs now was canid 
not be imagined. 

Destitute of food, deprived of light, without fire, buried 
alive in the bowels of the earth without the faintest lfepe 
of release, such was the position of those whose fortune! 
we have followed with so ranch interest. 

Everyon j now abandoned themselves to despair, and it 
is not to be wondered at that under 6uch circumstances as 
these they lost all strength of mind. 

In this state time passed slowly and wearily away. 

How many hours elapsed they knew not. 

They were dead to all each knowledge. 

There was one thing which slowly forced its way npoa 
their minds. 

It was this. 

The cavern had been examined by. them and found to 
have no ontlet. 

Nevertheless they became aware that it was filled with 
fresh, oool air. 

Where this came from was s, mystery, and they were 
endeavouring to account for it, when they became 
eonscions that a soft and gentle light was beginning to fiU 
the plaoe. 

This at onoe brough the outer cavern to their recollec- 
tion, wLich, as we have already described, was tolerably 
wel H^ted in the daytime by means of the crevlsco 
innumerable the roof of it. 

From some swell law 10 . as this the light, which now 
every moment increased in power, 

Wearily and listlessly they turned their eyas upward 

They were right. 

It was day, and the soft, beautiful light that illumi- 
nated the earth above came streaming down upon them. 

It so happened that all looked up at precisely the sarno 
moment, so the discovery was made simultaneously. 

A cry of hope and joy came from their lips. 

The light came through the roof of the cavern, hut, 
instead of finding its way through so many small openings 
as it did in the outer one, it fame through one aperture of 
apparently considerable dimensions. 

It was high above their heads; hut, as the sun rose 
and the light increased, they were able to see the blue 
sky, upon which they had scarcely hoped to look again. 

It was afar eff, it is true ; bnt still they derived some 
consolation from the bare fact of being able to look npon 
it. 

“ Hope ! my friends, hope ! ” cried Dick Tarpin, in al- 
most joyous tones ; “ there is hope for us yet! Do yon 
see that opening in the roof above ? It is at a great 
height from the floor, bnt we most reach it by some means, 
and then our freedom will be secured.” 

. His companions shook their heads, 

“ Do not be sanguine, captain, over this.” 

It appears to be about as easy for ns to reach that 
opening as it does for ns to bore a hole through the 
earth." 

“ Not so, not so,” cried Dick ; “ it will be, no doubt, a 
difficult task for the first person to reach the earth above 
as, bnt the others will have little trouble. The one who 
stands above will he able to render immense assistanoe to 
those below, and help them out of this place easily.” 

*■ But how is the opening to be reached f ” 

_ K That is a point which we have plenty of time to con- 
sider ; but, before we attempt to do anything, there are on* 
or two things that we must take into consideration and 
consult npon.” 

CHAPTER CCCXCV. 

IK WHICH DICK TUEPIN SUCCEEDS IN EFFECTING HIS 

ESCAPE FROM THE CAVEEN, AND STEALS UNAWABES 

UPON HIS POES. 

The cheerful, animated tones in which Dick Turpin spoke 
could not fail to he productive of a good effect in the 
minds of his comrades. 

They felt themselves revived by them, and roused from 
that despairing apathy into which they had been plunged. 

They looked about them with bettor spirits, and pre- 
pared themselves to listen attentively to what their captain 
had to say. 

Tho daylight, too, which found its way in and revealed 
their countenances to each other, had an invigorating 
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effect upon their spirits, r.nd altogether the alteration in 
their feelings which now took place was really wonderful 
when contrasted with their Btate a few moments before. 

Dick spoke : 

“ My comrades,” he said, “in our enxiety to escape 
from this place we must not forget that the chase is 
occupied by our foes, to whom our sudden disappear- 
ance must Beem almost marvellous. That they will 
search narrowly for us you may be sure, from the 
vigorous and determined manner in which they at- 
tacked us. Such being the case, it will be our most 
prudent course to remain here for a time, sow M give 
them an opportunity to withdraw.” 

To this all assented, but as they did so, they glanced 
up at the aperture so far above them, asmuch as to say, 
“It is well for us to talk of remaining when there is 
such a slight ohanoe of onr getting away.” 

Dick conld tell this was the thought that occupied 
their minds, but he did not allude to it. 

“ I have more to say, my comrades,” he oontinued, 
“ if you will listen to me.” 

“ Yon may depend upon onr doing that, captain,” they 
replied. 

“ Very well, then. Under the circumstances, then, I 
think even if we had the chance it would be very unsafe 
and uawise for us to leave this place until we had some 
knowledge respecting the dragoons, or found ont, in some 
way, that they had left the chase.” 

“ Exactly, captain, but — ” 

“ Nay, listen, and do not interrupt. I will be brief in 
what 1 have to say. This place serves ns as a place of 
concealment, and I think there is little fear of our being 
discovered here tay our foes. Is not that your opinion ? ” 

“ Most certainly. 

“ Then I will tell you what I have to propose, and I 
think, when yon hear it, that you will agree with me that 
it is the best thing we can do.” 

“ Speak, captain ; we are all impatience.” 

“ Fortunately, then, we have a LI made a hearty meal, 
and though we may be hungry, yet we can manage, no 
doubt, to go without food for some hours to come. I 
would recommend, then, that we stay here until night. 
By that time I doubt not the patience of the dragoons will 
be exhausted, and they will withdraw for a time. We 
ought to ascertain, however, before we leave this place, 
whether they have gone or not.” 

“ It would be quite as well, captain, but how is it to be 
done ? ” 

“ That is just the poin',. Now I think that I shall be 
able to reach the roof of the cavern, and if I can succeed 
in this, all will be well. I must confess I have no doubt 
about being able to do this in my own mind, and there- 
fore, with your permission, we will suppose that it is 
done." 

His comrades could not forbear smiling at the confident 
tone in which he spoke. 

Unheeding this, however, he continued. ' 

“When I reach the top, 1 shall want you all tour to 
remain perfectly still where you are until t come back to 
you. My course of action will be this. A s cautiously and 
stealthily as I can I shall make my way about the chase, 
and endeavour io discover whether the dragoons have 
left or not. I shall be able to ascertain this beyond all 
doubt. If they have taken their departure, well and 
good. I will procure a rope or something of that kind 
by which I can assist you to leave this elane. Then as to 
when we once stand under the sky again, futon circum- 
stances can alone determine." 

The three highwaymen exchanged glances with each 
other while Turpin was speaking, and as soon as he had 
finished, Tom King safd — 

“ If one of us can get out of the aperture above, all will 
he well. You say you have some scheme in your head for 
doing this ? ” 

“ I have.” 

“ I rejoice to hear it. You will tell us what it is P " 

“ Of course.” 

“Then 1 have as amendment to propose.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“Instead of going yourself, I will go.” 

“Nay, nay, Tom. I guessed what you were about to 
*ay, but I tell you, once for all, my mind is made up, and 
i wall not, allow myself to be turned by anyone 1 ” 

“ * am sorry yon ore so determined as you appear to be, 


because I consider that it would have dou « quite as well if 
I had gone on this reconnoitring expedition." 

“ Don’t oppose me, Tom. I have set iu y heart upon it.” 

“ I shall aot gainsay a word yon may u ter, captain.’' 

“Very good, then. Do not press tins. It will be use- 
less if you do. I shall remain firm.” 

“ That is enough, then.” 

“ I am glad to hear you say as muen. Aud now I 
think you will agree with me that it would be better if we 
were to remain here until nightfall.” 

“ Decidedly.” 

“ The dragoons will be more likely to have taken their 
depa rture by that time than if I was to start now.” 

“ We don’t question that, oaptain.” 

“ Well, then, the best tiring we can do is to make our- 
selves os oomfortable as we can in these uncomfortab'u 
quarters.” 

To this hie comrades immediately assented ; and such 
was the implicit confidence they had in him that they did 
not even urge him to tell them how he proposed to per- 
form the apparently impossible task of climbing up to the 
roof of the cavern. 

Having made np their minds aa to what should be done, 
and feeling the amount of confidence in their leader which 
they did, the day passed away much more pleasantly than 
anyone would have expected. 

To he sure, the brief winter’s day seemed to them to 
equal the longest one in summer. But this is scarcely 
surprising. 

As well as they conld they relieved the monotony by 
conversation, and at length, towards mid-day, thoroughly 
overcome with fatigue and exhaustion, they laid down 
upon the damp floor of the cavern and slept. 

They were aroused by some kind of noine. 

What, they knew not, but they instinctively directed 
their gaze upward. 

What they saw there was enough to unnerve them, and, 
if in their surprise they had shouted out, they could 
scarcely have been wondered at or blamed. 

As it was, they remained silent. 

They were so astonished and so absorbed that they 
were deprived of the power of utterance, until they became 
aware that it was necessary to their safety to remain 
silent. 

The cause of the noise which had disturbed them be- 
came manifest at once. 

Upon looking up to the orifice in the roof, they perceived 
that it was darkened by something nttiich they could not 
at first make out, but ulmost immediately they discovered 
that several men were standing round the opening, and 
endeavouring to look down into it. 

These could be no other than the dragoons. 

Our friends were not much alarmed at this, because 
they knew it was impossible for them to be seen by any- 
one standing on the brink of the pit, for such it would 
appear to be to anyone standing on the level ground in the 
chose. 

TLe dragoons were talking, and by listening attentively 
our friends conld distinguish all they said. 

“ This is a strange looking place ; that’s all I can say 
about.it,” remarked one. 

“ Yon are right there.” 

“ What should you take it to be ? ” 

“ A pit, unquestionably.” 

“ That’s what it is, I think myself.” 

“ Do you thiuk it can have any communication with tut 
cavern P” 

“ Ah ! there you puzzle me, comrade, aud I feel myself 
unable to give an opinion.” 

“ It might be so. 

“ As you say, it might.” 

“ It’s a very strange thing where those fellows can have 
disappeared to.” 

“ Well, my conviction you already know j there is some- 
secret passage leading out of that cavern. They ha'-s- 
availed themselves of it, and are, doubtless, far enougu 
away by this time.” 

“ I fear you are right.’’ 

“ I fear so too j and this enterprise, which promised to 
turn out so well, will prove a failure.” 

“ I am afraid so, but if it does it will be uo fault of' 
ours. We have done the best we could.” 

“Very true, comrade, and I think we shall do little if 
any good by remaining here any lougcr. Have you auv 
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idea whether the captain intends to stay, or what he was 
going to do P ” 

“ No. That wound in his arm, which he at first thought 
nothing of, is playing the bear with him, and there is no 
knowing what he will do.” 

“ There it is, but I am more disgusted with this police 
officers « ork now than ever.” 

“ Don’t get on lo that subject. What do you think about 
this pit 5 ’ l ’he '"cry fellows we want might be concealed 
in it. 

” They might, Dut I don’t think it’s very likely. I’ll 
tell von what ve will do.” 

“What?” 

“ Form rotinu in z circle and fire a volley down into it.” 

‘ A good thought.” 

“ Stop a moment comrades,” said another voice j “ do you 
8*0 this large stone ? ” 
v es.” 

: Weil, then, instead of wasting our powder and shot by 


firing down on them, let us roll the stone over and over 
| until it falls in.” 

“ Agreed ; that is a capital idea.” 

11 You see comrades,” said the man who had proposed 
[ the expedient of rolling the stone down ; “ it the pit is 
I deep the stone will break into a thousand pieces on the 
i bottom, and if anyone is there we shall know of it, 1 11 
; warrant.” 

“ Let us call out first,” said another, “ and let them 
know what we are going to do ; pVuaps they will ca II out. 

“ There can be no harm in trying.” 

“ Call out, then.” 

“ No, you.” 

; “ Very well, I have no object ton. 

One of the dragoons now advanced to ir.e rruucu or tho 
! pit. , 

J What the feelings of our friends wore when they hear 
I this conversation, we will leave the reader to guess. 

They did hear it, however, and everv word too- 
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The man who had agreed to warn them of their fate 
now called out — 

“Halloo! helowthere! la there anyone below there?” 

Ho listened for a moment, but no reply came ; and then , 
turning round, he addressed his comrades, saying — 

“ I don’t think there is anybody there. However, I 
think I will call out a •’in.” . ^ 

“ Here, I will,” said another; “perhaps your voice is 
not loud enough.” 

“There’s no fiar ot iheir not hearing you, •Scroll'' 1 ” 
said the rest. ‘ 

A tall, bulky drngoou now stepped forward, and plac- 
ing his hand to his mouth, bawled out — 

“ Hullo ! below there. If there is anyone below, 
speak up, as we are going to roll a stone down. Hallo 1 
Below, 1 say 1" 

This dragoon bad a voice as powerful aa his form, and 
it reverberated with extraordinary loudness in the dome- 
shaped cavern. 

Still no notice was taken of it. 

The dragoons listened, but there came no sound from 
below to indicate the presence of a living creature. 

“ There’s nobody there,” said the dragoon with the 
powerful voice. 

“Never mind, we’ll roll the stone in for all that.” 

“ Oh 1 yes, by all moans, for they are quite artful 
enough to koep quiet.” 

“ So they are ; but if they don’t cry ont when they hear 
this atone come down upon them, it’s odd to me.” 

The idea of the soldiers was that it was a pit into 
which they looked, and they never dreamt thatit might 
grow larger towards the bottom. 

With one accord they now set about their self-im- 
posed task of rolling the stone. 

It was an enormous fragment of rock, and required 
their united strength to move it 

Slowly and gradually they got i± towards the brink 
of the abyss. 

A deep indentation was left in the earth where they 
had rolled it. 

At length it overhung the brink. 

One more touch and it would plunge down, and would, 
in consequence of its weight, acquire considerable mo- 
mentum in its descent. 

It would almost seem as though the soldiers had some 
dim and indistinct consciousness that there was someone 
below, for, having thus far oarried out their intention, 
they paused, and made another appeal to thoso below. 

But the result was the same. 

As before, their words were responded to only by the 
echoes of their own voices. 

Resolved, then, to dally no longer, they put their 
shoulders to the stone. 

There was one uuited effort of strength, and then it 
gave way. 

The earth on the verge of the abyss crumbled, and 
fell down in a shower, like a presage of that whioh was 
about to follow. 

Then, with a rushing sound, the huge stone dis- 
appeared. 

The dragoons, as they stood on the brink, heard the 
hissing sound of the air which was displaced by its 
descent. 

Animated by a universal and spontaneous impulse of 
curiosity, all crowded round the pit, and looked down 
into it, or rather strove to do so, for, of course, they 
could not see far down. 

They could not see the stone, but they fanoied they 
could. 

Anxiously they listened for the sound which should 
indicate that it had reached the bottom. 

It came. 

Crash ! 

The immense mass of rock struok the stone floor of 
the cavern, and broke, as the dragoon had prophesied, 
into a thousand fragments. 

But after tli t awful sound bad reached tlieir ears, and 
the strange echoes which it raised had died away, they 
listened in vain for any cry or groan which should testify 
to the presence of those they were so eager to find. 

The silence of tho very grave itself ensued, and, after 
listening for a long time, the dragoons were compelled 
to confess themselves defeated in their expeotation, and 
turned disappointedly away. 


Unwillingly they were forced to come to the conclusion 
that they were mistaken, and they had no other re- 
source than to recommence their search elsewhere 

This, as we know, would be resnltless, and so we will 
not follow them on their bootless expedition, bnt re- 
late how our friends fared when the heavy stone was 
rolled down upon them. 

We have already stated that, by straining their sense 
of bearing to the utmost, they could hear almost every 
word of the conversation that took place between the 
dragoons, who spoke in rather a loud tone of voice. 

The danger did not therefore fall upon them unawares. 

They had time to think and devise some means of 
safety. 

But this seemed to be impossible. 

The floor of the cavern waB, of course, very much 
larger in area than the opening in the roof, but still 
there was nothing to hope for in that oiroumstanoe. 

There could be very little doubt 1 hat the stone would 
break into fragments, and that those pieces would fly 
with incredible velocity in every direction. 

That none of these would strike our friends appeared 
in the highest degree improbable. 

Indeed, they were threatened with severe njnries 
from them. 

How were they to escape ? 

That was the question that immediately suggested 
itself to their minds, and they looked about them 
anxiously. 

It was a question of such vital importance, that it had 
the effect of driving all others from their minds. 

The dragoons spoke, but they heeded not their words 
— they were very thankful to think they had so much 
the more time loft them for reflection, and to make tlieir 
preparations. 

“There is only one thing we can do,” said Hick, hur- 
riedly, after having looked around him. “ There is only 
one thing that we can do, and that is far from being so 
safe and good as 1 could wish.” 

“ What is it, Dick P” asked his comrades anxiously, 
for in that hour of imminent peril they naturally looked 
up to him as their leader. “ Let us know what it is at 
once 1” 

“ We had better all lie down,” replied Turpin, “ and 
get as close to the wall of the cavern as we can. That 
is our only chance. The fragments which will be 
chipped off the stone by its fall will hnve a natural ten- 
dency to fly upwards, and this is the sole means by 
which we can avoid them.” 

“ We will do it,” cried his comrades, in a suppressed 
voice. “ We are saved from that danger at least;” 

“ What we have most to apprehend,” rejoined Dick 
Turpin, “ is the large atone. Bat hasten, my comrades. 
Quick ! quick, or wo shall be too late!” 

Not another word was said. 

Choosing different parts of the cavern, our friends laid 
themselves down at full length on the floor of it, and 
turned their faces towards the wall. 

Breathlessly, then, they awaited the result. 

They heard the earth clatter down, and the next mo- 
ment the huge piece of rock came swinging through the 
air. 

CHAPTER CCCXCVI. . 

PARTICULARLY DESCRIBES THE EXTRAORDINARY MAN- 
NER IN WHICH ’IURPIN ESCAPED FROM THE CAVERN. 
Involuntarily all suspended their breath. 

They continued to do so while the stone descended. 

It would be a vain task to endeavour to describe their 
feelings during this brief interval of time, and therefore 
we shall not attempt it. 

The sensations apparently of hours were compressed 
into a few seconds. 

They could not tell what would be tbe result of the 
fall of the fragment of rock. 

It might bo that one or more of them would be dan- 
gerously hurt, perhaps killed. 

They were powerless to do anything to avert either. 

At length, after to them an interval of siokening 
horror, the ornsh oame. 

It was terrific. 

It smote upon thsir ears at no other sound had 
hitherto done. 
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Thf stone, striking upon the mass of rook of which the 
floor of the cavern was ouipoeed, was dashed to atoms. 

The small fragments Hew about like hail. 

For about a eeoond this fearful shower lasted, and 
then all was over. 

The fragments struck against tho walls of the opvern, 
and rebounded with iucredible violence. 

Soon, however, they all lay still upon the floor of the 
oavern, wliioh wa“ literally covered with the remains of 
the huge stone. 

Then one by Ou« our friends ventured to look up, 
eaoh anxious to know whether the other had escaped. 

Fortunately snob was the case. 

The precaution which Dick had suggested, and which 
had been adopted, was proved to be a good one. 

As he had stated, the pieces that were chipped off by 
the violence of the concussion all flew upwards, and, 
from the position they occupied, they escaped without. 
Sustaining any injury whatever. 

It wae with the utmost joy they learned that they all 
had escaped the frightful peril with which they had 
been so fearfully mcnaaed. 

They crowded round each other, and expressed their 
satisfaction in whispers, for they were fearful of anj 
sound reaching the listeuing oars above. 

As they glanced upwards they could distinguish the 
dark forms of the dragoons as they bent over the abyss, 
and strove to pierce the obscurity which hid all things 
from their Bight. 

Our friends, Ihowever, were looking from darkness 
into light, and the forms of the dragoons were clearly 
define 1 against the morning sky. 

At length they withdrew, and after waiting for a 
little while in silence, our friends ventured to speak 
with less restraint to each other. 

Still they were oantious to a degree, for it was im- 
possible for them to be snre that there was not one of 
their foes listening attentively above. 

“ We have one more narrow escape to be thankful 
for,” Dick Turpin observed at length. “ Believe me, I 
scarcely dared to hope that we should all remain unhurt 
as we have done.” 

“ It is entirely owing to the excellence of the means 
yon devised, captain,” replied Tom King. 

“ Let ns hope that we shall never he exposed to so 
terrible a danger again,” said Sixteen-String Jack, 
shivering as he spoke. 

“ We must not forget,” added Turpin, “ that this 
circumstance will now.turn out to our benefit. Our foes 
having, as we have seen, assured themselves that we 
are not here, will search for us elsewhere, and the 
'hances are a thousand to one against their making any 
further examination of this place ; consequently it will 
ba the most secure place for us to remain in that can 
be imagined.” 

“ Yob are right enough there,” said Claude Duval ; 
“ but there is one thing which you must not overlook.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“We are without provisions, and, consequently, for 
us to remain hers longer is a sheer impossibility.” 

“ I grant that freely. But do not for a moment 
imagine that I had forgotten anything about this. It 
is a great drawback ; but what I have to propose is this. 
As soon as night comes on I will leave the oavern— or, at 
any rate, try to do so — and, when I have gained the 
open air, I shall reoonnoitre the enemy. Doubtless, 
while on this excursion, I shall be able to obtain some 
provisions, aud, if so, all will be well.” 

“ But, supposing,” said Tom King, “ that you have 
succeeded in reaching the upper air — by-the-bye, I don’t 
see ho-v you are to do it — supposing it done, however, 
what shall you try to do ?” 

“Why, in the first place, to ascertain the whereabouts 
of our foes. When that much is accomplished, I should 
endeavour to find out as much respecting their move- 
ments as I could. If I thought they would remain here 
for a length of time, I would procure some provisions 
and rejoin you ; if, on the contrary, I found they were 
about to leave the chase, I should keep in their track and 
watch their departure. 1 Bhould assure myself that all 
left, and. left without the intention of returning, and 
should notice whether any straggler was left behind or 
not. Then I should obtain th~ means of releasing you 
from this dungeon, for suoh it might well be called ; 


after having done whioh, it would be quite time to con- 
sult and decide upon our future plan of operations.” 

“That sounds all very well, captain," said Sixteen- 
String Jack, “but the enterprise whioh you propose to 
undertake is both a difficult and a dangerous one.” 

“ I am aware of that,” rejoined Turpin ; “ and now 
that you know my intentions, let us consider ths matter 
as settled. I shall be displeased if any one wishes to 
take my place.” 

This was enough. 

The three highwaymen had too muoh r spect for 
their captain to gainsay him in anything. 

As for Maud, she did not speak. 

She merely pressed tightly on Dick’s arm. 

After what he had said she would not have dreamt 
of raising her voice in opposition to his. 

She trembled at the frightful amount of danger whioh, 
as a matter of course, he would incur, and which would 
be perfectly unavoidable. 

Nevertheless, she had confidence in Dick's powers. 

1 He had ere now been the hero of adventures appa- 
rently far more dangerous, and why should he not succeed 
in the present instance ? 

Maud believed that he would succeed, aud this con- 
viction was a great consolation to hsr. 

She knew that they must all perish if soma means of 
leaving the oavern oould not be found. 

About the achievement of this task Dick had spoken 
with great confidenoe. 

Bat his companions appeared to look upon it as an 
impossibility. 

If he was so much better able to overcome this diffi- 
culty than they were, why should it not be the sains 
with all ths rest ? 

From these considerations, then, did Maud forbea 
to utter a single word of remoKttrance against his de 
parture. 

She deserved all praise for this manifestation ol 
sound sense. 

She looked upon the matter in a proper light, but there 
are few who would have looked upon it in this manner. 

Sha did so, however, and Dick was pleased with her 
for it. 

As for his aomrades, they no longer continued to 
press their point. 

Tom King, however, spoke. 

“ You have told us what you intend to do when you 
reach the upper air, captain,” he said, “ but you l.ave 
not told us how you intend to leave this cavern.” 

“ You will see in good time.” 

“ But I am full of anxiety upon the point. Allay my 
curiosity, for I cannot help deeming it an impossibility. 
Could I be shown that it was not, I should feel all the 
more content.” 

Tom King was warmly seconded in this appeal by 
the two other members of the band, and Turpin, unable 
to withstand their importunities, consented to explain 
this to them. 

He spoke as follows— 

“ When I was a boy," he said, “ I saw a man — a inoun- 
tebank-perform a feat very similar to the one I am about 
to attempt. At the time I saw him I was much struck 
with it, and the natural result of this was that I practi- 
sed the feat continually until f was able to accomplish it.” 

At this commencement, the highwaymen prepared 
themselves to listen to what he had to say with re- 
doubled interest. 

“I will describe what I saw as well as I am able. An 
upright piece of wood was fixed in the ground. Its height 
appeared to ba about thirty feet. The shape of this piece 
of wood was square, and it was perfectly straight. 1 1 was 
fixed in an upright position on the village green, where 
theexhibition took place. This post, if such 1 might term 
it, was pierced with circular holes, each about an inoliiu 
diameter, and at a distance of about two feet from each 
other. These holes commenced a short distauce from 
the ground and were continued to the top.” 

“ Do you mean that two sides of the Bquare post were 
pierced in this manner, captain ?” asked Claude Duval. 

“ Yes.” 

“I understand.” 

Dick continued. 

“The mountebank now came forward and invited the 
company to observe this exercise ol muscular strength, for 
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,o ue termed it. He held iu his hand two round pieces of 
*ood. They were about ten inches in length, and about 
three quarters of an inoh in diameter, so that thny would 
fit easily in the holes drilled in the post, as I hare men- 
tioned. These pieces of wood having been inspected, he 
held one in each hand as one might a dagger. Advancing 
to the post, he raised his arm as high above his head as 
he could, and made a stab at the post. So correct was 
his aim, that the piece of wood he held in his hand 
entored one of the hole3 drilled to receive it. Keeping 
his body in a perpendicular position, this man raised 
himself off the ground slowly and gently by the more 
strength of the mnscles in his arm and in the hand 
wherewith he grasped the stick. He continued so to raise 
himself until hi3 head was level with this peg, for the 
piece of wood, when thrust into the post in the manner I 
have described, had that appearance. Having done tliis 
much, he raised his other arm high above his bead and 
thrust the piece of wood he held in it into the hole 
which was next above him. With this hand he raised 
himself in precisely the same manner, and continued to 
repeat this action until he had reached the top of the 
post, upon which a broad flat piece of wood waa-fevd, 
and on this he seated himself.” 

“ It was a very remarkable feat,” said Sixteon-Ssriilg 
Jack, “ and one that I have never seen or heard of." 

“ Nor I — nor I,” coinoided his companions. 

“ Of course,” continued Diok,“ the feat was a wonder- 
ful one from the amount of muscular strength necessary 
to perform it.” 

“ Jnst so.” 

“ One word more, and I have done ; this man repoated 
the feat several times in succession, sometimes asoend- 
(ng with incredible speod and at other times very 
slowly. All this time, you must understand, his body 
hung down in a perpendicular position.” 

“ Yes, but ” 

“ Wait a moment, and let mo finish. As I told yon, I 
was muoh struck with thi3 feat, bo much so that I prac- 
tised it continually, and at length was able to perform it 
with as much dexterity a9 the man I had seen do it 1 ” 
“You will excuse me, captain,” said Claude Duval, 
bluntly, “ but although I havo listened with great atten- 
tion and interest to what you havo just been saying, 
for the life of me I can’t.see how you are going to turn 
this to any account.” 

“Well, wait a little while and I will show you,” re- 
plied Turpin, good humouredly ; “ I Bhall be able to do 
that much better than I shall be able to explain it. It 
will be dark ere long.” 

This conversation, which wo have just set down, 
lasted for a considerable period, for we have given ali 
that was said as briefly as possible. 

A long time bad elapsed since the stone had been 
hurled into the oavern, and since the dragoons had 
taken thoir departure, and the short winter’s day was 
rapidly drawing to a dose. 

In a little while Turpin would put into execution his 
scheme for leaving the cavern. 

His companions were full of ouriosity npon the point, 
but he would not satisfy them. 

At last he commenced his preparations. 

He first produced from his pocket a strong, dagger- 
like knife. 

It did not shut into a handle, but fitted into a sheath. 
It was remarkably strong, and Tom King carried 
one exaotly like it. 

This Dick now asked for, and it was immediately 
given him. 

Thus provided, our hero walked round and round tne 
cavern, narrowly inspecting the walls. Pa^wdug 
before one particular spot, he glanced upwards 

“ Now,” he oried,“ lam going to try my sohsme, mid 
ou will no longer be in iguorance of what it is. I hope 
shall bo successful in what I am about to attempt..” 

His three companions, when they saw lv.I 1 with these 
two dagger-like knives in his hands, seemed to have 
some dim notion of his purpose* but all was doubt att'l 
on certainty. 

<Ve have before had occasion to remark that the 
wails of the cavern differed widely in character. 

In eome peaces they were composed of solid rook, in 
ethers of clay, a.nd in others of olay and small-sized 
pumas of stone mi * 
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Was before a part of the wall of this description 
Diok Turpin paused, and from previous observation 
during daylight, he was aware that it continued "f the 
game quality up to the top. 

Going close up to it, ho raised one hand in the ..armor 
he had described, and then, striking one ?arce blow, ne 
buried the dagger-like knife up to the haft in the earth 
Our friends then understood in a moment what be 
was about to do, and they shook their heads, for they 
believed such a feat to bo utterly impossible. 

In a similur way to ths mountebank they now saw 
that it was Dick’s intention to plunge these knivea 
into the side of the oavern, and, trusting to their hold, 
raise himself up by slow degrees. 

Dick saw them shake their heads, and noted the in- 
credulous expression on their oountenanoes ; but, pay- 
ing no attention to it, he set about the very difficult 
task before him. 

When led by the spirit of emulation to imitate the 
deeds of the mountebank, Diok little thought that thiB 
one would prove to be of such service to him. 

Without having practised this feat he could never 
have performed it. 

The first time he had stuck the blade of the knife 
into the wall of the cavern it was merely by way of 
experiment. 

The principal thing he had to ascertain was wliet-ioi 
this would suffice to sustain his weight. 

He tried, and was overjoyed to find that, tacu'gh the 
knife bent slightly, it showed no symptoms of giving 
way. 

Hie heart was now comparatively light, and, with 
feelings of great confidence at his heart, ha set abont 
commencing his ascent in good earnest. 

Requesting his oomrados to 3tand beneath, so as to 
catch him Bhould ha bo unluaky enough to fall, he 
olutched the hilt of the knife tightly, and drawing him- 
self up until his head was almost on a level with it, he 
stuck the other kuifo in about two feet higher up, and 
sustained himself by that. 

He now discovered that to extricate this lower knife 
was no easy matter, but at a second attempt he suc- 
ceeded in doing so, and again, drawing himself up, 
stuck it iu at a considerable distance from the ground. 

A more fatiguing exercise for the muscles, or one 
that would tax thorn more, could scarcely be found. 

Dick Turpin, howover, had inured himself to this 
exercise, and though a long time elapsed sinoe he had 
had any practice, yet he was pleased to find that he had 
lost none of his former strength and skill. 

With eager anxiety and suspense, his companions 
watched his ascent, fearful, every moment, of witnessing 
an accident. 

Slowly and steadily, however, Dick oontinned to get 
higher and higher, until his form was almost lost to 
view in the gathering gloom. 

As he approached the surfaao of the earth he spoke 
encouragingly to his comrades below, and expressed 
his oonviction that he should bo able to accomplish the 
task he had set himself. 

Upwards he went, until at length he found that one 
more effort would suffice to place him ou the turf in 
old Enfield Chase. 

Summoning up all his energies for this last effort, he 
raised himself up, and, with a tremendous exeroise of 
strength, swung himself on to the earth. 

A faint cheer from his comrades below readied his ear. 
But, entirely overoome with his exertions, he lay for 
some moments on the grass without being able to move. 

CHAPTER CCCXCVU. 

DICK WATCHES THE DRAGOONS LEAVE ENFIELD CHASE 
AND PATS ONE MORE VISIT TO THE OLD CAVEBN. 

What words eould possibly convey an adequate idea oi 
the feeling of thankfulness which crept— not over the 
heart of Maud — but over the hearts of those who stood 
by her side when they found that the daring feat whiuh 
their leader had proposed was thus successfully carried 
out ! 

Now that he had reaohed the surface, all experienced 
a feeling of great seourity— perhaps greater than 
warranted by circumstance* 
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For a moment they were oblivions of the presence of 
the dragoons in the ohase, and that Diok might be cap- 
tured by them. 

Soon, however, they recollected this ; but they then 
relied upon the oonfidenoo thoy had in their captain. 

That he would be cautious in the extreme, they felt 
eertain j and that he would run into no unnecessary dan- 
ger they were assured — not only for his owu sake, but 
for theirs, who- without his aid, would surely perish iu 
that place. 

It was under the impulse of the moment that they ut- 
tered the faint cheer when they found he had reached 
the ground in safety. 

Then they listened intently for some sound from their 
captain’s lips ; but for a little while, which seemed to 
them an age, none came. 

Quickly, however, Dick Turpin recovered himself from 
the effeots of his late xertion, and fully anticipating 
that hie comrades would expect him to speak to thorn, 
he crawled closer to the brink of the abyss. 

Holding his head over, he looked down, but he found 
that those below were totally invisible. 

It was just as though he had plunged his gaze into 
some fathomless gulf. 

Nor could he discover anything that would lead any 
one to the belief that it was a cavern ; on the oontrary, 
its appearance waB only that of a deep and irregular- 
shaped pit. 

But, if hiB friends were out of the reach of his vision, 
they were assuredly not out of the reaoh of his voice, 
and he at once addressed them. 

As they looked up, however, they could see his head 
plainly enough. 

“ All i9 well, my faithful comrades,” said Dick Turpin 
— “all is well. So much of my enterprize I have per- 
formed with safety and success. Let us gather encou- 
ragement from it as to the remainder. Stay whore you 
are, rest yourselves in perfect security, and await, with 
what patience you may possess, my return. As soon as 
I have ascertained that it will be safe for you to leave 
this place of refuge, I will come here with Buch means 
and appliances as will enable you to do so. Until then, 
farewell. Do nothing — attempt nothing until I return. 
You may be sure that I shall not be long.” 

Dick Turpin's companions responded heartily to his 
farewell, and then our hero, rising slowly to his feet, 
took a long and earnest gaze about him. 

Nothing but the green trees, however, and the waving 
undergrowth methik’gaze, nor did any sounds strike upon 
his earB save those which were eommou to the forest. • 

No traces either remained of his enemies who had been 
so lately upou that Bpot, save where the ground had 
been trampled by their heavy boots. 

The necessity of using the utmost caution in all his 
movements was clearly before Diok’s mind. 

drees grew thiokly and plentifully around, so that 
there was no difficulty about keeping under cover. 

He glided, therefore, to a tree, the girth of whose 
trunk was unusually great, and from this point, feeling 
more secure, he gazed about him, and endeavoured to 
form something like a correct idea as to his preoise 
whereabouts. 

Short as had been Dick’s residence in Enfield Chase, 
it had sufficed for him to make himself tolerably familiar 
with the whole of it, and quite so with respect to that 
portion of it which environed the cavern where he had 
hoped to remain in safety with his comrades fora much 
longer period than fate had allowed. 

Such being the case, it was not long before hs was in 
a position to say with certainty just in what direction 
to go in order te reach the entrance to the oavern. 

To this point he had determined to repair with all tne 
stealth he possiby could, for, reasonably enough, he con- 
jectured that it was here whore hs would most likely be 
able to learn something about the motions of his foes. 

With great eaution, then, taking care not to make 
more noise than ho could possibly avoid, and darting 
from tree to tree, he made his way in ft circuitous man- 
ner to the place he wished to reach. 

Every time he paused he listened, but ’.earing corning 
indicative of the proximity ~ f the dragoojs, he continued 
tc creep onwards. 

Ae he drew nearer to the entrance to the cavern, his 
vigilance increased. f 


The same stillness prevailed, however, and ho could 
almoB t have brought him self to believe that the dragoons 
had already left the wood. 

Satisfactory as it might be to him if imey had done 
this, yet he would much rather have watched their de- 
parture, because then he would be in possession of posi- 
tive intelligence in the matter, and, in the former ease, 
it would have merely been conjecture. 

This silence, however, was both strange and suspi- 
cious, and our hero oould only account for it by sup- 
posing that they had either left the wood, or else were 
all in the cavern. 

Nearer and nearer he approached, until at length, as he 
stood behind a tree, he was able to see the face of the 
rock m which the indentation was that led to the cavern. 

Here were evident Bigns of the presence of his foes. 

The grass waB trampled down, the branches of the 
bushes broken, and the thorn-bush that had so well con- 
cealed the entrance to the cavern, had beon uprooted, 
and lay withering and dying on the ground. 

In contrast with its former aspect, this spot now pre- 
sented an appearance of utter desolation. 

Dick sighed as he saw this, for he had almost began 
to love the place, which would probably no longer afford 
a shelter for them. 

A profound stillness reigned about this spot, and at 
length, so long did it continue, that Dick .felt almost 
inclined to venture into the passage. 

Very fortunately, however, ho did not do this. 

While he was debating the matter in hiB mind he was 
startled by the sound of approaching footsteps. 

They were at a distance, and came from the direction 
of tho cavern. 

Several persons were evidently coming, and Dick Tur- 
pin glanced upwards at the branches of the tree beneath 
which he was standing, and resolved to hide himself 
among them ; for his present place of concealment was 
scarcely deserving of the name, and he ran, in conse- 
quence. a great risk of being discovered. 

It so happened that this tree had a horizontal pro- 
jecting branch, the distance of which, from the ground, 
was barely eight feet. 

I This was just what Dick wanted. 

Giving a slight spring, lie seized hold of this branch 
with his he, ads, and easily and rapidly drew himself up 
intU the tree. 

1 1 was an evergreen, and the large leaves which grew 
upon it formed an excellent and moBt effective screen. 

He had just time to Bettle himself in a secure position, 
when a dragoon made his appearance at the mouth of 
the passage. 

He was followed by another, and another, until Dick 
counted, in all, fifteen. 

But they were not all dragoons though all wore a 
species of uniform. 

Two wore surgeons, and two of the dragoons were 
carried by their companions upou rudely-oonstruoted 
litters. 

These were the two who had been so dangerously 
wounded by the bullets from the highwaymen’s pistols. 

The Burgeons walked by the aide of the litters. 

The captain had his arm in a sling, and his face was 
expressive both of pain and vexation. 

The result of this adventure, so different to what he 
had expected, annoyed and chagrined him exceedingly. 

He had had all this extra trouble, had received a 
wound, had had two of hiB best men badly hurt, and had 
gained nothing whatever in return. 

Under these circumstances, it is not wonderful that 
he should feel so mortified as ho did. 

A dejected, jaded look was also visible upon the coun- 
tenances of the other dragoons, who, of course, had been 
much harassed by their service, and scarcely one had 
escaped receiving a wound of some sort or other. 

Much wondering what this little procession meant, 
Dick looked earnestly at them. 

They all came to a halt as soon as they had emerged 
from the passage, but this our hero easily understood. 

It was in order that the bearors of the litters might 
be ohanged. 

As Boon as this was done the captain gave the word 
to march, and in a compact throng the troop of dra- 
goons direoted their steps across the ohaBe. 

From the tree in whioh he wa a hidden, Dick was ablft 
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comma ad a:i nxtensive prospect, and some moments 
elapsed Wdone tbe noMiers g-ot oat. of sight. 

As soon as ever he found himself unuble to P e revive 
them, our hero quitted his plaoe of oonceal merit anc 
*»nrd after them. 

To tbuow m their track was an easy enough matter, fur 
»o many persons forcing a path through the brushwood 
rendered the way they had taken plainly perceptible, for 
the dragoons took no pains to disguise their route 

At a cautious distance, Pick followed them. 

Hie heart was elated with the idea that his foes, tho- 
roughly weary of their search, were about to loave the 
chase. 

'1l ascertain whether he was right was h:s raotiva for 
foiled . g them as he did. 

The supposition was not at all an unlikely -jue, ^ad from 
the direction they took, Dick became more and more con- | 
firmed in his notion, for if they did not change their j 
course- they would in a short time reach txie borders of the 
chase. 

With increasing hope at every step, Dick crept after 
them. 

Occasionally the sonnd of their voices, and the jingling 
of their weapons would reach his ear, but he was unable 
to hear what was said, and to have approached them more 
closely would be dangerous to a degree. 

Wisely, then, he restrained his curiosity, and malntaksd 
the same distance between them. 

As they drew nearer to the borders of the chase, where 
the trees were not of such huge dimensions, and where 
they grew ar a greater distance apart, Dick’s progress 
became exceedingly difficult, and the chances of his being 
seen were very much increased. 

Ee was forced at length to adept the expedient of 
crawling on his bands auu knees. 

By this means be was enabled to advance without 
exposing his form to observation. 

Suddenly, however, he was forced to come to a halt, 
for the dragoons no longer continued to advance. 

Looking up stealthily, our hero saw that they now 
reached the confines of the chase. 

The bushes, which had so far afforded him a -aeiter, 
extended only a few yards further. 

Beyond these grass grew, and on this spot the horses 
belonging to the dragoons were grazing. 

11 Surely, *’ Dick thought, “ I shall uow know for certain 
whether it is their iuteution to leave the chase or not. 
Patience, and no doubt I shall learn all.” 

The litters were now deposited upon the grass, and the 
dragoons began to prepare to mount their horses. 

The captain was assisted into the saddle by two of his 
men, for the state of his arm would not allow him to 
mount unaided. 

All, then, followed hia example save four, and these had 
to carry the wounded men. 

The surplus horses were led by the bridle. 

When this much was done, the little cavalc&;ie again 
set itself in motion. 

But they went only at a walking pace, for the con- 
dition of th$ir comrades would not permit them to go 
faster. 

Moat eagerly did our hero watob them, until he was 
unable to do so any louger. 

He waited a minute or two, until be thought it waa 
aafe, and then crossed the open space. 

He could now see them once more, though they vanished 
from his view almost immediately. 

Still he knew that they hud really left the chase. 

At this scarcely hoped-for departure of his foes the 
exultation of Dick Turpin knew no bounds, but all at 
once be s^Mi-rd down as tee thought occuired to him 
that sorut .-■vtfibfcr* of the troop might yet bo 'erf in fcha 
ohuaa 

Ho had rather a large number depart, it is tr» e, 
but tncp waa no evidence to show that alt had gone. 

It was well he made this reflection when he dnl. or he 
might have incautiously run into muon danger. 

VVhat he should next do was rather a puzzling q ssti x, 
out, after some few minutes’ reflection, he ram; .o L-: 
conclusion Unit, if any dragoons had been left beh.cd, tn e} 
arm'd most likely be in the cavern. . . 

Towards U.ia place, then, be ~esolved at all neks to 

bind.! ^ nettutifo! moon, which wim only a lew 
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.it its bark chipped oil, a» it aeomod with ft tnif k 

“ ni1 - » A " ' ““■■oen.urv h( ^ feu, changed th» 

I direction in which he had been going. 

I He just then recollected that these pieces had nets 
[ chipped off in order that they might readily fiud their way 
| to ‘die tree to which the spy had '.icon bound. 

I Curious to learn something respecting bun, Hick made 
I his way towards this tree. 

He reached it in a few momenta, and tueo discovered, 
as tie had more than half expected, that his prisoner had 
gone. 

Dick toought very likely he had been released by his 
comrades. but we happen to know that this was not the 
case. 

j The spy nad got off without any one to help him bnt 
himself. 

Recollecting that he bed been bound with rope, and that 
this would now he useful in the highest dtf^jree to him, 
Turpin looked about for it. 

He succeeded in finding nearly ail of it. 

There were several yards, ana he took possession of it 
with a feeing of great satisfaction. 

Haviug done this, he once more made his way towards 
tH cavern. 

The distance was considerable, and some time neees 
sarily olapsed before he reached it, because his safety 
d *manoed that he should proceed with caution. 

At length he came in eight of the opening. 

This faced the direction ’.n which the moon beams fell, 
and, in consequence, the rock could he seen with great 
distinctness. 

The moon's rays penetrated a little way into the passage. 

But they revealed nothing bnt the bare earth, and the 
rugged sides ol the rock. 

A deep silence prevailed in this place, and the longer 
Dick stopped and listened, the more did he feel convinced 
that his foes had taken their departure. 

Eventually he made up his mind, after argning the 
matter pro and con for some time, that he would at all 
risks enter the oavern, and ascertain whether it was empty 
or not. 

He was well aware that the danger he would incur by 
this proceeding would be of no common description, but, 
considering the importance of the knowledge he would 
gain, he thought he ought to make the attempt. 

Having come to this determination, and encouraged by 
tne silence which still continued, he crossed over the little 
open space, and in a moment stood just within the passage 

Here he paused and listened. 

But he could hear nothing, and on tip-toe he proceeded 
towards the cavern. 

As a precautionary measure, he drew bis sword and pro- 
jected it before him. 

He would then be prepared should any sudden attack be 
made upon him, or should he run into au unexpected 
danger. 

At every few yards he took he would atop and listen, and 
then, encouraged by the unbroken silence, would advance. 

In his progress he felt certain that he made a scarcely 
audible sound. 

Of coarse the passage waR buried in profound darkness, 
but he was familiar with all its intrieasies. 

He strained his eyes in a vain endeavour to pie-ce the 
gloom, for every moment he expected to see a gleam ot 
light come from the direction of the cavern, for should 
anyone be there, it was scarcely likely they would remain 
in darkness. 


0EAPTER CCCXCVIII. 

j Did TUBPtl 1 SUCCEEDS IN RESCUING HIS ito d PAN IOft> 
j FROM THE CAVERN, 

i Bl.r uo gleam came. 

I Both the cilcuce and the darkness of the tomb prevailed 
! >n that glocmy region, and, the nearer Dick got to the 
j termination of the passage, the more oonviuued did he 
feel that tie was the only living human being anywhere 
near the place. 

Nevertheless, he did not abate his cantina, for ho to. 
mombered that a barricade had bean erected, aid b* krr>. ■ 
not whether It had been removed. 
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If £igL he w ssSd have to tzhz ea^a to avoid any con- 
tact with it. 

Ad he slowly put one foot before the othor, assuring 
himself before he placed it on the ground that thare was 
no obstacle before him, he found, by the difference in the 
temperature of the atmosphere, that he had really 
entered the cavern, so that the barricade, it was clear, 
bad been romovod. 

It was equally clear, coo, that tho tavern casern pry. 

Our hero now became conscious that a faint, misty 
bind of twilight found its way into this place, and, glam- 
ing upwards, he perceived that it proceeded from the 
rays of the moon finding their way through the oreujees 
in the roof 

As the Queen of Night rose higher and higher in the 
heavens, this hazy twilight increased in brightness, and 
Dick Turpiu quickly became able to see about him “ith 
tolerable ease. 

Or,c bj one, the many and well-reraembored features of 
the old <r»rern oamo into view, until, after standing for a 
little while near the entranoe of the passage, he was able 
to observe the whole outlines of the place. 

The pale moonbeams, penetrating through tho=m small 
apertures above, had an exceedingly beautiful effect. 

As soon as ha found himself ablo to discern one object 
from another, Dick Turpin moved from the spot upon 
which he had bean standing, and confident that there 
was no othor person in the cavern besides himBelf, he 
walked boldly to the centre of it. 

Unconsciously lie paused close to the hearthstone, 
and he aluioet instantly became sensible of an inorease 
of warmth. 

The cause of this was, of conrBe, no mystery to him, 
and with the point of his sword he stirred together a 
lew embers that were upon the atons. 

They were at the point of extinction, bnt by stirring 
them about Dick succeeded in procuring a blaze. 

It was a fitful one, it is true, bnt still it served to light 
np the cavern with a much greater degroe of brilliancy 
than the moonbeams, 

Tnore was no longer any need for opprohension, for 
had any person been in the cavern besides Dick, his 
presence would ere now have been manifested. 

Still, he held his drawn Bword in his hand iu an atti- 
tude ready for immediate servioe, so as to guard against 
the possibility of a surprise. 

Some more dry twigs were oloso at hand, and these 
be oast on the fire as soon ar he perceived them. 

A bright light was the result. 

<ery curiously, now, Dick looked about him. 

On every side he eaw traces of the recent presence of 
bis foes, bnt nothing to lead him to the belief that they 
would return. 

The conviction that they had in earnest taken their 
departure deepened in his mind ; and he resolvod, with- 
out further loss of time, to release his companion* from 
their unpleasant place of refnge. 

The thought, however, occurred tohim, that ho was but 
ill-provided with the meaus of doing this, and that in 
the cavern he might very likely find something of great 
nee, whioh bad been left behind by bis foes. 

In a moment, then, he took a fire-brand from tho 
hearth, and commenced an examination of the cavern. 

Almost the first thing he saw was a ooil of thick rope 
lying upon the floor. 

What it had been brought there for, he oonld easily 
guess : and he supposed that it had Itsen left where ho 
found it through negligence or acoident. 

Dick seized it with an exclamation of pleasure. 

It was of great length ; and with the pieoes he already 
had in his possession, he slionld, doubtless, have suffi- 
cient for hie purpose. 

This was a good commencement to his Bearch, and 
he continued it nth additional ardour. 

He found nothing, however, that promised to be of the 
least service to him and rightly imagining that his 
companions would feed uneasy at his long abseuue, be 
resolved to return to them without delay. 

Accordingly, he made his way towards the entrance of 
the passage, which be traversed with as much speed as 
bs could command ; and, in the space of a minute or 
two, found b imself in the open air. 

To reach the upper gronnd iu which the hole was 
situated, be was oomDelled to make a considerable 


detour ; for to climb up the perpendicular faoe of the 
rock was an impossibility. 

But Dick's heart was light and his steps fleet, so that 
a very short time elapsed before he reached his destina- 
tion. 

Dying down at fnll length upon the ground, he held his 
head as far over the abyss as he dared. 

Before he had time to speak himself, he was addressed 
by his friends below. 

To them an endless time appeared to have elapsed 
since his departure, and their eyes had been continually 
directed towards the aperture in the roof, in the hope 
every moment that they would see him make his appear- 
ance. 

They had ohcated tne time of mnoh of its tecliouaness 
by conferring together upon their future prospects, and 
endeavouring to oorne to some conclusion as to the best 
oourse of action to be adopted by them in future. 

In this Maud felt but little interest. 

Her thoughts were wholly occupied in thinking about 
onr hero, and wonderiug whether he was in safety, or 
whether be had fallen into the hands of his enemies. 

No sounds of alarm had reached her ears, though she 
knew that Enfield Chase was largo enough for a great dis- 
turbance taking place in one portion of it to be unheard 
in another. 

Her heart beat with joy when she saw him approach 
the aperture, for ehe did not dream it oonld be anyone 
but he whom ehe had so anxiously expected. 

“ All is well,” said Diok Turpin, in reply to the salu- 
tation of his comrades : “ I have the best of all news to 
communicate. The dragoous have left the ohase; I saw 
them depart myself 1” 

Tho three highwaymen uttered a faint hurrah, and 
then Claude Duval said — 

“ I am glad to hear that, captain ; and the next thing 
will be to get ns out of this place.” 

“ That shall be done as soon as possible,” said Turpin, 
in a cheerful voice; “ I have a good deal to do, though, 
in the way of preparation.” 

As he spoke lie rose to his feet, and proceeded to make 
an examination of the rope. 

He found he had a pretty large quantity — even more 
than he thought he should require. 

The first thing he did was to tie all the pieces of rope 
together, having done which ho tied one end firmly to 
the tree that grew nearest to the aperture, and pulled 
it with all his strength, to make sure it was perfectly 
secure. 

Ho had at first intended to tie some large knots in 
this rope to facilitate the process of climbing up it, but 
he suddenly thought of a fresh expedient, which would 
answer to the purpose much better. 

This was to out down some pieces of wood from the 
branches of the trees, each about eight inches in length. 

Those he resolved to tie in the ropo in such a manner 
that they should be horizontal to it, and thus form a 
rude kind of ladder. 

With one of the knives ho carried it was perfectly 
easy to out theso pieces of wood, for there ~as uo lack 
of material. 

This, then, wnB his next proceeding. 

Although it took him but a few minutes to cut each 
one, yet as a great many were required, the operation 
naturally ran into a great deal of time. 

At length having, as ho fancied, out as many as he 
required, he proceeded to tie them in tho rope. 

ThiB was an easy matter. 

All he had to do was to tie the rope into a loop, thrust 
the preparad piece of wood into it, and draw it tight, ro 
that the tighter the rope was pulled the firmer would 
the horizontal pieces become. 

They were fixod at rather irregular distances, bnt tho 
average was about a foot. 

At last Dick completed this rude kind of rope-laddsr, 
and announced the fact to his companions. 

All that now remained was to a -certain whethoi it was 
long enough to reaoh the bottom of tho cavern, but 
Diok had estimated this, and felt very little doubt. 

Nevertheless, he lowered it with a slight feeling of 
anxiety. * 

Eagerly and joyfully did our old friends Tom King, 
Claude Duval, and Sixteen-String Jack watoh its des cent 

They were thoroughly tired of their proscut quarter*. 
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*nd had been for ft long 1 'hSIe , B o that this prospect of 
escape was really delightful. 

Suddenly Dick, an he was lowering the rope, felt it 
become tight, and, at the same mcni-nt, a cry from below 
announced to him the fact that his comp nions had reached 
it. 

" Pnll it tight 1” he cried, when he foi d the? had 
taken hold of it. 

He was willingly obeyed. _ | 

In another moment the rope was pulled quite tight. 

“ Hang upon it with all your weight,” said Dick, “in 
erder that we may know whether it will be safe to ascend 
by it.” ' 

This was immediately done, ae the importance of ob- 
taining this piece of knowledge was obvious. 

The rope stood the test bravely. 

The three highwaymen were now impatient to ascend, 
but Turpin requested them to wait a moment. 

They did so, and then, somewhat to their surprise, they 
saw him lower himself over the brink of the abyss and 
commence a rapid descent. 

In less time than they conld have believed possible, he 
was standing among them. 

With a low cry of joy Maud sprang forward, and Dick 
clasped the devoted girl fervently in his arras. 

So great was her joy at tLus finding him in safety by 
her side. Hint it wns only with the greatest difficulty that 
she prevented herself from fainting. 

Turpin turned round to his comrades. 

“ Ascend, my gallant friends,” ho cried ; “the means 
of escaping from this dismal place are before you. 
Ascend with all convenient speed, for the sooner we 
teach the open air the better. I should advise you, how- 
ever, to ascend one at the time.” 

“ And you, captain ?” 

“ 3 will follow you as soon as you are above in safety.” 

“Nay — nay. You go first. We will follow.” 

“ Not so. You go first. Do not wasto time about this. 
Ascend.” 

The highwaymen no longer hesitated, hut they took 
good care to follow their captain’s excellent advice. 

Olaude Duval was the first to climb. 

The two others held the rope steady for him. 

Nothing could be easier than to ascent the rope by | 
means of the horizontal pieces of wood, and Claude was 
very quickly at the top. 

Tom King and Sixteen-String Jack followed him, and 
reached the surface of the earth without accident. 

They now looked down rather anxiously for the captain 
and his fair companion to make their appearance. 

While the three friends had been ascending, Dick had 
occupied himself iD endeavouring to calm the agitation 
under which Maud laboured. 

The poor girl was dreadfully excited, and ehe clung to 
Turpin’s arm with almost frantic violence. 

For the first time Dick now wondered by what means 
Maud was to leave the cavern. 

In her present state he was certain that it would be in 
the greatest degiee dangerous for her to attempt to ascend 
by the rope in the same manner as his companions had 
done. 

Some other mode must, therefore, be devised, and this 
for a little while completely baffled him. 

At length he hit upon an expedient which he thought 
would answer nis purpose, provided the rope was strong 
enough. 

At all risks, however, he resolved to attempt it, for, by 
lingering there, they were perhaps incurring great danger 
and diminishing their chances of escape. 

He called out to his oomrados to make sure that’ the 
rope was firm and bad not given way in any place, and 
having received a satisfactory reply, he fcddrossed him- 
self to Maud. 

“ Cheer up, dearest ; pray, cheer np. This is weak of 
you; indeed it is. Our greatest peril is over now, a d, 
believe me, there is little need of apprehension. The 
dragoons have gone; I watched thorn leave the chase 
with my own eyes. All we have to do is to rejoin our 
comrades at the too, and then to decide upon what w« | 
shall do in future/ 

“ I know all than, said Maud ; “ but what disvr jsps ! 
me k the fear that, after all that you have done, I shall 
net be able to asoend. I feel that my strength would 
■‘ , —=don a.- e, that I should grow giddy 


“ If that is all,” replied Dick, “ do not let that dirtrir-n 
yon a moment longer, for I have thought of a menus by 
which we’ll be able to ascend.” 

“Have you? How thoughtful you are I Tell me chit 
it is, and 1 will try my best. ’ 

There was a hopoful tone in her voice. 

” Show me, then,” said Hand ; “ fur m yen I bars 
every confidence.” 

“ I hope you have-’’ said Dick, earnestly, 

'‘Believe me, I have. Tell me what I am to dn first P" 
“ Clasp your V 'ads together, aud bold thorn out before 
yo«.” 

lie was immediately obeyed- 

Otu 1 hero then took off bis eravat, and by mesas of this 
ha ingeniously tied Maud's wrists together in such a 
manner as to be quite firm, and yet without giving her 
much pain. 

What this was 'for she conld not conceive ; but she uak»d 
no questions. 

As soon as he had assured himself that her wrists were 
secure.v tied together, Dick led her towards the rope. 
Graspmg it with both hands, he said — - 
“ Now, Maud, dearest, Bhow your confidence. Place 
your arms -ound my nock.” 

There was only ono way by which she conld do this, 
are] that was lifting her hands and putting them over 
Dick’s head 

This was what he desired her to do. 

“Cling firmly to mo,” he added, “and wo shall reach 
the surface without trouble.” 

“ No — no !” exclaimed Maud, when she saw what Diok 
intended. “ It is impossible that you can ascend the 
rope with me hanging on your neck in this manner.” 
Turpin laughed. 

“ Have confidence,” he replied ; “ and then yon ses.” 
At the same moment he commenced the ascent. 

With her wrists tied in the manner we have described, 
Maud’s arm formed a kind of loop round Turpin’s neck. 
This made her secure so far as this went but our hero, 
though he had spoken so lightly of this achievement, 
found that in reality, it was a most difficult one. 

He had, every possible inducement for exertion. 
Clinging to the cross-pieces of wood with his hands he 
eiowly but surely mounted, using his feet as a means to 
assist him- 

Maud held her breath. 

At every moment she expected that Dick w ould loose hn 
grasp, and that they would both be precipitated to the 
rocky floor below. 

As they ascended higher and higher, however, without 
meeting with any accident, she began to grow less 
apprehensive. 

In reality the danger now was greater than it had been. 
Diok fouud that it required the exertion of his utmost 
strength to preserve hi* balance, and to continue to Taise 
ono hand above the other. _ _ 

He felt his muscles strained until they almost^ cracked 
— his fingers threatened to give way — while his heart 
throbbed painfully and irregularly. 

Every aeooud served to take him nearer to the surface, 
and it was this which encouraged him to renew his 
efforts. . . „ 

Perspiration streamed from ovory pore, and occasionally 
his whole body would tremble like au aspen. 

At last, however, the top was safely reached. 


CHAPTER CCCXCIX. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK MAKES l PROPOSITION TO I'tOS 
TURPIN AND HIS COMRADES. 

Had not Dink Turpin’s three companions been waiting 
on the brink of the abyss, the escape from the cavern, 
though so far accomplished, would never have been oom- 
pleted. 

'When his hands grasped the last cross piece of wot 
our TiefO felt that, if the rope had been one foot longer, he 
'hould not have been able to ascend it. 

To have even now fairly reached the ground would have 
been impossible, bad it not been for the assistance hi# 
1 comrades rendered him. 

Bending over, they took hold of Maud oy --fie anus, un- 
fairly lifted her up. 

Sbs hung a dead w"’ght upon their hands, nnd timed 
immediately they discovered that she had fancteth 
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Accordingly they laid her down upon the turf, aud 
turned the whole of their attention to their captain, who, 
in truth, required all the assistance they were able to 
render him. 

When he had been relieved of the weight of Maud in 
the manner we have described, he felt most thankful, 
for he feared that he ehould not have been able to re- 
tain his hold a moment longer. 

Now, however, it was comparatively an eaBy matter ; 
though, when he tried to reach the ground, he found his 
strength insufficient for the performance of such a feat. 

It was while he was exhausting himself with making 
freBh efforts that hia comrades arrived. 

To Beize him by both arms, and drag him over the 
brink, was the work of less than a moment. 

At first he could do nothing; but, summoning the 
whole of hia strength', he rose to a half-sitting posture, 
and inquired eagerly after Maud. 

Tom King assured him of her eafety, adding, at the 
same time, that ehe was insensible. 


The violent exertion whiohDiokTurpm had just gone 
through w s really quite enough to exhaust anyone, but 
he was not long in recovering himself. 

He was anxious about Maud, and he immediate y 
made his way to where ehe was lying upon the ground. 
She was now ovinoing unequivocal eigus of reoover 

^AlmosTas soon as lie bent over her she opened her eyes. 

Her glanoe fell in a moment upon hie 
and then she uttered a faint sigh of joy and satisUc. 
tion, for she knew that he was safe. 

That was her first thought, and that was her s le 

aD M Dick's request, she did not attempt to move for a 
few minutes until she felt herself strong enough to be 

ab Sixtee d n-ltring Jack had a fl.sk containing a very 

small quantity of brandy. , .,„rtr,nk bf it 

This he handed to the captain, who partoos oi re 
1 .^,gerly. 
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it was wonderful to •»? what a difference the stimulant 
made to him. 

He next assisted llsud to her feet, and then *>'• five of 
them stood together in a huddled-np group. 

The moon still continued to shine with great tovce and 1 
power, though she had some time passed the meridian. 

What our friends now had to an was to sppW some 
temporary place of shelter, and then decide upon what 
should next be done. 

At a word, then, from their captain, the three fliguway- 
men left the opeu space npon which they had been stand- 
ing, aud concealed themselves among the trees and under- 
wood which grew at a short distance. 

Close to where they halted the trunk of a uuge tree 
lay upon the ground. 

It seemed as though it had been struck down with 
lightning, and had evidently remained for a long period 
in its present position. 

Upon this they eat down, and, amid the deep silence 
and solitude of nature, prepared to consider their present 
position and future prospects. 

It was well that our friends were so light-hearted as 
they were, or theyjwould have shrunk dismayed from the 
view before them. 

They waited in silence for Turpia to speak, although, 
during hiB absence, they had talked the ■"hole matter 
over, and come to their own conclusions. 

Dick understood their silence. 

“ Yon are waiting for me to speak,” he said, n and to 
advise what had best be done. 1 cannot take upon my. 
self to do this, though I have givew the rubjeot much 
reflection.” 

“ So have we,” replied his comrades. 

“ Then, I doubt not," rejoined Turpin, “ that we shall 
be able to come to a decision. In point of fact, what we 
have to make up our minds about, is this. Shall we 
remain in the chase, and risk another attack being made 
npon as, or shall we take our departure P” 

11 That is exactly it, captain,” said Tom King ; “ we have 
those two alternatives, and we must choose one of them. 
Which will suit qs best, is a matter for deliberation.” 

“ Right ! ” replied Tnrpin ; “ there is much to be -aid 
in favour of both modes of action. We must weigh the 
subject thoroughly in onr minds, consider it under all its 
aspects, and then determine.” 

“ I was to hopes,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “ that the 
chase would have afforded us an asylum for a long while, 
or, at any rate, until the violence of the pursuit after us 
had abated.” 

“ That hope is at an end now, however,” replied Claude 
Duval. “ Oar presence here is not only suspected, but 
known.” 

“ True,” said Dick ; “ but onr foes, as yet, have failed to 
discover us, and I watched them leave the chase early in 
the evening.” 

“ But that,” remarked Tom King, “ may only be a 
rose upon the part of our enemies, so as to lull ne into a 
sense of false security, while, in the meantime, they take 
such measures as will make our escape from the chase a 
matter of impossibility.” 

“ I fear that is but too reasonable a supposition,” said 
Dick Turpin ; “ and yet, they may have withdrawn from 
the chase solely in the expectation that we should leave it, 
and perhaps a large force is assembled on the border 
waiting for us to make ouv appearance, and in readiness to 
pounce upon us.” 

‘‘That is a sup. position,” said Sixteen-String Jack, 
“ that, to my fancy, is quite as probable as ths one cut 
forth by Tom King.” 

“Just so,” said Dick Turpin; “and it i? tin's which 
makes decision such a difficult matter, for, of course, all 
■411 depend upon which we do.” 

“ DecidWUy !” said his oomrucies, as with one voice. 

But for a short time we will leave them in this state of 
doubt and perplexity — remaining Idle when they ought 
to be active— aud consulting earnestly as to what should 
be done, while we turn our attention to the proceed- 
ings of the dragoons, and enlighten the reader with 
respect to their movements, about which, no doubt, a 
great amount of Interest is felt. - 

We will briefly record their proceedings from the 
moment when we left them seated round the fire in the 
cavern. 

Throughout the Hve-long night did tb*y keep guard, 


listening attentively to all sounds; but tbev learned notmnj 
respecting the highwaymen. 

Two surgeons arrived within a short ame after they had 
been sent, for, and when the wounds of the dragooie bad 
been attended to, the captain discovered that his own aria 
was very painful, end he applied to have it dr'sssd 

This was done at onco; and when the surgeon made an 
examination of it, it was discovered that a bullet had 
passed completely through the fleshy part of his arm. 

After it was dressed, the captain experienced a great 
deal of pain from it, and this added not a little to the ill- 
humour which he felt cousequeut upon the unsuccessful 
result of his expedition. 

In a wearying, tedious manner the night passed away; 
and at length, to the infinite satisfaction of the unwounde*’ 
dragoons, day broke. 

They requested the captain to allow them to make a 
search in the chase for the four highwaymen, and strive 
to obtain some clue to their whereabouts. 

To this request he consented, though he did not for a 
moment think it would be productive of any important 
results. 

With a portion of what took place on this occasion, the 
reader has already been made acquainted. 

We have described how the dragoons, in the course of 
their search, came to the orifice in the roof of the cavern, 
in which our friends were imprisoned and concealed. 

Ws have related, too, how they rolled the fragment of 
Took down, after having done which, they listened. 

But as no sound whatever came from below, they not 
unnaturally came to the conclusion that there was no one 
there, and took their departure. 

For some hours longer they continued their search in 
the chase, but there can be no interest in describing it, 
because they had all their trouble for nothing, and achieved 
no result whatever. 

thoroughly tired out, they returned to the cavern, and 
acquainted their captain with the failure oi their expe- 
dition. 

As this was just what be anticipated, he did not feel in 
the least, disappointed- 

A consultation now took place as to what they should 
do, cud one of the surgeons, a shrewd Scotchman, joined 
in the conversation. 

He was especially rPady with his advice, and one of his 
suggestions was by all present deemed such a good one 
that they resolved to act upon it without delay. 

His proposal was this. 

They were one and all to leave the chase — really leave 
it, and not preteud to do so — taking care to proceed with 
great deliberation, and not to attempt the least conceal- 
ment. 

He argued from this that the highwaymen, seeing them 
depart, would depart also. 

They would then be in readiness to pursue them, and 
when they had once started their game, the other detach- 
ments would join iu the pursuit, so that capture would in 
the end be certain. 

From this it will be seen that the highwaymen were in 
very great jeopardy indeed, and their danger was to 
reality much greater than {bey fancied it to be. 

The dragoons had only to be patient, and, sooner or 
later, they would accomplish their object, for it was sub- 
sequently determined that, should many hours elapse 
without the highsvaymen making their appears, at at 
cording to expectation, they were to re-enter the cnase 
and thoroughly search it iu every part. 

Owing to lie circumstances which have already been 
related to the reader, the specified time passed by wunoru 
anything being seen.and the captain, whose iiruoatieneo was 
now wrought up to the highest pitch, orJeraa his men to 
march, ami once more entered the chase'. 

A:i £ . mini, still, However, with the exception 
of the noise which they themselves made in their pro- 
gress. 

No trace of their prey could be seen, but, undaunted, 
they pressed ouward with the firm determination of 
searching every bush until they had unkennelled them. 

They had evidence that the cavern had been freqnented 
by the highwaymen, because they had been seen to enter 
it, and because they had, to their knowledge, so myste- 
riously disappeared from it; so, naturally enongh, they 
made their way hack to this place 

They were careful to make no more noise in tbekr 
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greva than they ooald possibly avoid, and for this purpose 
all Jismoui ted from their steeds, and left them in charge 
of one of ** w , r eomnamcne, 

a root, then, tnci stubs through the leafy g;s d -a of 
the f. Treat, animated by the hope that they should at 
length be able to steal unawares upon the highwaymen. 

From what has just been narrated, it will be seen that 
our friends were both right with respect to the interpre- 
tation which they put upon the dragoons leaving the 
chase. 

T o them we will now return. 

Little did they think, as they sat there conversing, that 
their enemies were stealing to stealthily upon them. 

Little did they dream that they were threatened with a 
da nger of eo imminent a, description. 

“ 1 am afraid,” said Turpin, in reply to liis oomrade’s 
observation, “ that the probabilities of both are so evvu'y 
balanced, that, without some more definite information 
‘ban we at present possess, or are likely to obtain, it will 
be impossible for us to come to a decision. It is, I thir.k, 
quite certain that, now that our presence here is kuowu, 
it will never do to remain ; if we do, we are sure to be 
captured. As we must leave, then, let ns do at ouee." 

“Bat the roads,” said Tom King; “you must not 
forget that fdl the roads are nightly patrolled by detach- 
ments of dragoons, and it is scarcely possible that we shall 
be able to escape being seen by some of them.” 

“ That is a danger,” replied Turpin, “ which, however 
great it may be at present, will certainly never grow less ; 
therefore the sooner we leave it the better chance we 
should have.” 

“So I think,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “and, if yon 
will listen to me for a moment, I will tell yon what I think 
had better be done under the circumstances.” 

“ Speak — apeak ! ” said Dick Turpin, “ let us hear what 
yon have to propose, by all means.” 

“ I can say it, then, uj a very few words, but I think it 
will be best to lead you on by degrees.” 

“ Jnst as you like.” 

“ Very well, then. In the first place, I think you will 
admit that it is well known to our foes that we are all four 
together.” 

“ Certainly.” — 

“ Consequently, then, the dragoons will look out fcr a 
party of four, and you may depend that no such party 
would pass them without examination.” 

“ Well — well.” 

“ I agree with the captain that the difficulties in the way 
of leaving the chase will never be less than they are at 
present. We m ist leave it at some time or other — and 
why nofcoow ? ” 

“That is jnst my opinion,” said Dick Turpin. 

“And mine — and mine,” said Tom King and Claude 
Duval. 

“ Then it seems we are all of one opinion with respect 
to the advisability of leaving this place without delay.” 

“ We are — we are.” 

“ Then I have something else to propose, which will, I 
hope, meet with your full approbation. 

“ Go on — go on.” 

“ It is this. You have admitted that the dragoons, who 
we on the look out for ns, will expect to see us all four 
together.” 

Yes.” 

“ Then I propose that we should separate." 

“ Separate ? ” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

“ I thought «*e had agreed to keep together,” said Tom 
King. 

“ Bo wo had, and the principal reason for oar doing so 
van because wo thought it would be conducive to our 
flommon safety. Now, however, I think that our safety 
would be best secured by our separating.*” 

There was a tew moment’s silence after Sixteen-String 

ack pronounced the.e words, but at length Dick Turpin 
•aid — 

“ I had not thought of this, but now that you mention 
ft, I am almost inclined -o think it would oe boat. In 
what manne* do yon propose the separation r.:y. f tali i 

lace?” 

“ I do not quite understand you.” 

“ Do you mean that we should separate into fesr portions 
V tw o r ” 

“ Ok two. most oertainW.” 
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“ ?ou and Claude, 1 suppose ; and Tom King aad ray 
self.” 

“ That was what 1 thought, captain." 

‘ ‘ Well, l have nothing to urge ag:iiuet sach aa arrange- 
ment." 

“ Nor 1, ’ said Tom King. 

“ I entirely agree with Jack," said Claude Duval. 

“ But,” added Turpin, “ I cannot thiuk that this separa. 
i»en, which is brought about solely with the view of pro- 
moting our personal safety, is intended to be permaneut.” 

“ By no means ! ” said Sixteen -String Jack, warmly, 
“ fcy no means. Yon wrong me by ontertmPhig such a 
thought.” 

“ Knough~-onongh ! ” replied Turpin. “ It now remains 
for uo to decide upon some place at which we are to meet 
at a certain time.” 

“ Just so.” 

“ Where, then, shall this place be P ” 

“ Wherever you like.” 

“ Nay, mention some place whiok, in your judgment, is 
least likely to suspected by our enemies.” 

“ Do you knuw Finchley ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Do you know where the road divides, one portion 
leading to London by way of Highgate, and the other by 
way of Hampstead ? ” 

“ Yes — yes, quite well.” 

“ Then you must have noticed that there is a triangulai 
piece of land overgrown with grass where these .cads 
separate.” 

“ There is — there is.” 

“ Let that, then, be our meeting place.” 


CHAPTER CCCC. 

OUR FRIENDS BID ADIEU TO ENFIELD GHASE. 

“ Agreed,” exclaimed the three companions of Sixteen- 
String Jack, speaking as with one voice. “ Agreed.” 

“ 1 am glad that you approve of my suggestion,” he 
said . 

'*1 do,” replied Turpin. “I highly approve of it. I 
know the spot you mention well, and a more lonely and 
unfrequented one could not, I think, be found within 
twenty miles of London.” 

“ Ever since a most horrible murder was eoramitted 
there some fifteen years ago, the neighbourhood has been 
shunned by every one," said Sixteen-String Jack ; “ and, 
knowing this, prompted me to name it as our place of 
rendezvous.” 

“Nothing could suit us better.” 

“ It is, then, determined that we shall meet there?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But when ? ” 

“ On the third night from this.” 

“ That will do. By that time we shall certainly be able 
to repair to the appointed spot, and, when we meet, then 
it will be time enough to decide upon some future plan of 
operations.” 

“ Just so.” 

“ Are you all quite agreed as to what is to be done ? ” 
asked Turpin. “ It is time we decided, for the night is 
waning.” 

“Yes, we are all agreed; and we think the sooner we 
leave Enfield Chase the better, at any rate for the present.” 

*“So I thiuk. We cannot lessen our danger by doing 
so j and, if we remain, I am afraid we shall increase it.” 

“ So am I,” remarked Tom King. “ Do not say a word 
about remaining, I beg.” 

“ There is no need to do so. The first thing necessary 
ts be done will he to secure our horses.” 

11 Yes, 1 have been thinking about that,” said Claude 
Duval, “ and I am sadly afraid that will give us a great 
deal J trouble.” 

“ 1 he dragoons may have disturbed them, perhaps," 
said Turpin ; “ but they did not capture and lead them 
away, I am unite sure of that.” % 

“ But how shall we capture them ? ” 

'* f think it will be done with greater ease than yco 
imagine. The cattle are almost sure to keep together, 
and I have a particular whistlo, by moetia of which I 
summon Black Bess.” 

“ And will she obey it ? ” 

“ Beyond all doubt. You will find that, wh«D 1 glw 
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utterance to the signal, she will neigh, and make that 
whinnying no ^e that horses a! ways do when they are 
leased, and then she will make her way towards me." 

“ But the other horses, captain ; what about them P " 

" I am of opinion that they will follow Black Bess.” 

“Well, perhaps they me v i and it is to be hoped that 
-hey will do so." 

“At any rate, w^ an but try. Should they arrive, all 
will be well ; il not, we must adopt some other means.” 

“Do you think," asked Sixteen-String Jack, “that 
Black Bess will make her way to thia spot if you give Sie 
signal here ? “ 

‘ Assuredly, if she is within hearing.” 

“Then I think Claude and myself had better make our 
way to the little recess just within the entrance of the 
passage, where, ae you well know, the saddles and bridles 
were deposited.” 

“ True,” said Turpin. * I had forgotten that. I am 
afraid, however, that oar trappings have fallen into the 
hands of our foes, and if so, we shall be very awkwardly 
situated indeed.” 

“ I scarcely apprehend anything on this score, for the 
place where they are deposited is dark, and little liable to 
discovery.” 

“ Away, then,” said Turpin, “ and make use of all pos- 
sible expedition i in the meantime, 1 will give the signal to 
Black Bess.” 

Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack now rose from 
the trank of the tree and hastened in the direction of the 
cavern, while onr hero uttered that shrill chirping whistle 
which wa have so frequently described. 

In the intense silence of the forest it sounded with sur- 
prising distinctness, and echoed far and wide through the 
leafy recesses of the chase. 

But the sound died away into nothing without creating 
any response, though Dick listened eagerly intently 
lor Black Bess’s answering neigh. 

As the silence continued, he resolved to try again, and, 
should he be unsuccessful, to remove to another spot and 
try the effect there. 

Once more, then, ne whistled, and this time with much 
greater loudness than before. 

The result was all that he could expect. 

Before the echoes had died away, the sound he had so 
much wished to hear came upon their listening e;irs. 

It was the short, sharp neigh of which Dick had 
spoken, and, in a moment afterwarde, the crashing 
oi branches, as the bonny mare bounded towards her 
master, made itself heard. 

Again and again did Dick repeat the signal so as to 
encourage the noble animal, and enable her to reach the 
spot upon which her master stood. 

The sounds she made in her progress sufficiently indi- 
cated the direction in which she was coming, and Dick 
Turpin, together with Maud and Tom King, eagerly 
turned towards it. 

Their patience was not put to a very severe trial. 

In another moment the bushes before them were rudely 
trampled down, and Black Bess appeared. 

A. first she stood motionless, but ns soon t* Dick 
repeated the signal she bounded to his side. 

Our hero patted and stroked his magnificent steed, to 
whom he wag so deeply indebted. 

He was delighted to once more behold her, ana the 
gallant creature seemed to be herself no less delighted, for 
she rubbed her head against his breast as play fail' as a 
dog. * 

Dick wss roused Ikon, caressing her by hearing Tom 
King speak. 

“ You are right, captain,” he said. “ Cere are the other 
horses. They look frightened, but we shall doubtless be 
able to capture them.’” 

Looking np as his old comrade spoke. Dice saw that toe 
other three horses were standing at a little .irntw"' vith 
their faces turned towards them. 

By their attitnde and appearance he could tell tuat the 
least thing would send them off at a gallop. 

It would, therefore, be necessarv to use the utmost wmi- 
don in approaching them. 

Taking Black Bess by the fore.oek, our h-.o led her 
towards the three other horses, who now secmcc u> a filer 
■inch less apprehension. 

Tom King followed closely nehmd Turpin. 

la this manner, and by speaking eoaxingly every tew 


momenta, they rncceeded in getting dose up to **# 
animals, and, at last, patted them 

After this, aH was easy. 

About Black Bess Dick Turpin knew he bed wmjccs Sion 
to trouble himself; he therefore released the hold which 
he had previously retained upon her, and grasped the 
two others, while Tom King secured the remaining one. 

Scarcely had they done this, than Claude Duval and 
Sixteen-String Jack, laden with the trappings belonging 
to the four steeds, came running towards them. 

At a glance they could tell, not only by the expression 
of their countenances, but by their very air and manner, 
that something of an unusual ar* **citing character had 
taken place. 

At full speed they came to where Dick Turpin wa# 
standing, and then, flinging down the heavy articles with 
which they had been encumbered, they strove to speak, 
but they were so breathless with the exertion they bad 
recently undergone that for a few seconds they were quite 
unable to articulate a word. 

At length, in a gasping sort of voice, Sixteen-String 
Jack said — 

“ Quick ! quick ! For your lives, be quick ! Saddle 
the horses instantly 1 Mount, and be off with all the 
speed you can make ! Quick 1 quick ! I say. Saddle the 
horses ! ” 

“ What is the meaning of all this ?” asked Dick Turpin, 
to whose arm Maud was again clinging, dreading, yet 
hoping to hear the news. 

“ There is no time for explanation,” said Sixteen -String 
Jack. “ On with the saddles and bridles ! Quick 1 I eay! 
I will tell you more presently. But, believe me, there is 
now no time to lose. * 

Urged by the energetic manner in which he spoke, as 
well as by his example, Dick Turpin and Tom King 
hastened to accoutre their steeds. 

Claude Duval and Sixteen-StriDg Jack occuuied them 
selves in a similar manner, and with that rapidity which 
long practice had given them, they saddled and bridled 
then steeds. 

In answer to Dick’s repeated inquiries, Sixteen-String 
Jack said — 

“ We gained the cavern in safety, and found the trap- 
pings just where he bad deposited them. Taking them 
up, we were about to return, when our attention was at. 
traded by a slight sound. What it meant, we knew not, 
but deemed it important to ascertain. 

“ Creeping through the brushwood cautiously, we dis 
covered that a troop of dragoons were making their way 
towards the cavern which they had just left. More than 
this we did not wait to use, but hastened hither, as yon 
have seen.” 

This was, indeed, alarming intelligence, and Dick 
Turpin and Tom King no longer wondered at the alarm 
which their comrades had manifested. 

By the time, however, that these explanations had 
taken place, the horses were saddled and ready for imme* 
diate use. 

With activity they sprang into their saddles, and pre- 
pared to stui t 

Turpin had no other means of conveying Maud at 
present tbf n he had formerly made use of — namely, to 
placo her (M the saddle before him. 

Thic "ic at once did, though he determined at the first 
opportunity that occurred to find her some more comfort, 
able mode of conveyance, and one not so likely to attract 
attention. 

While be carried her thus, everyone they oassed could 
not fail to noti.'c it as being something x. jusual and 
peculiar. 

To attract attention was what he least desired; but 
there was no bc/p for it in this instance, as there was nc 
other manner in which Maud could be carried. 

No time was lost in making a start after they were once 
in readiness to do so, and these reflections occurred to 
Dick as he forcid his way through the undergrowth. 

There was another circumstance, too, in oonne'ten with 
carrying Maud in this manner. 

Wik*' a double burden it was not likely tnat Blank Bees 
could put forth that marvellous degree of spend ter which 
she was bo celebrated ; and it seemed more than probable, 
on the present occasion, that there would be the greatest 
and most pressing need for her almost powers to & tried 

Already their foes were close behind them. 
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Tfi K. »n re, at present, the} bid mad no manifesta- 
tion of their presence, bat our trend - could nr^ toll How 
juddonly or unexpectedly this might happen. 

They hoped, however, to be able to emc.ge from the 
chaee with due caution and deliberation, and not be com- 
pelled to fly from it fur their lives. 

In the one case, they wornd have, at leant, a chacSO of 
avoiding any of their foe*, who might be stationed rauud 
the chaee to watch for their appearance, but in the other, 
JeteetioB would be inevitable. 

On their way towards the borders of the forest, Six- 
teen-String Jack and Clande Duval both declared that the 
dragoon- whose approach to the cavern had so muck 
claimed them, had not heard them,, and had no snsp; »ca 
of them, but they oonld not tell whether or how soon they 
might be followed. 

This intelligence, was much more cheering and hopeful 
than onr hero had hoped to receive ; still, he clung more 
than ever to his original idea, that the sooner they left the 
chase the better it would be for them. 

His companions had fallen back and allowed him to 
lead the way, so he directed his steps in as straight a line 
as he could to the outskirts of the forest. 

After proceeding in this manner for some distance 
without hearing ^anything of their enemies in the rear, 
they were warned by the rapidly-increasing thinness of 
the vegetation that they were close to the open country 
with which Enfield Chase was surrounded. 

Dick now came to a halt, and his companions did the 
same. 

“We had better part here,” Tnrpin said, “sine we 
have agreed nport the separation taking place. It will be 
better to emerge by twos than all four together.” 

“ Certainly f” said Claude and Jack. 

“There is no need for any delay over the ceremony of 
parting, and we have no time to spare. Yon understand 


“ Depend upon me,” replied Dick. " 1 know the spot 
wells and on the third night from this I will most surely 
be there ” 

“At what hourP” 

" It is impossible to say what hour, tor we cannot tell 
what may occur, Let it be some time between midnight 
and daybreak.” 

“ Agreed ! ” 

“ One word more, ere we part." 

* Wh&fc is it, captain ? ” 

“ It will be necessary for the sake o! year own safety 
that you use the utmost caution and circumspection in 
your progress. Remember, the roads all round London, 
as we have been informed, are nightly patrolled by 
detachments of dragoons, whose sole duty it is to endea- 
vour to capture us. Yon will, I fear, have much trouble 
in eluding them.” 

“ Rely upon our being cautious to a degree, captain.” 

“ I mil do so. The only chance you have of escaping 
them, 1 think, is this. I shall adopt it myself.” 

“ What is it, captain ?” 

“ To avoid the main roads altogether, and travel only 
through n't row and unfrequented lanes.” 

" A good thought. A s you say, we cannot do better ; 
and you may depend that in this, if in nothing else, we 
shall follow your example.” 

“ I am glad you have resolved to do so, b»ct'.->ep it will 
have the effect of removing a great deal of uneasiue- ‘rom 
my mind.” 

“We shall try onr beat to elude our toes, you may 
depend. It is v et the first time we have had to run the 
gauntlet, and, for my own part, I feel little reprehension-’’ 

It was Claude Duval who spoke. 

“ Let us part, then,” said Dick Turpin. “We nave 
already lingered here too long. Yet, ere we say farewell, 
•ook back for the last time upon the shelter we are about 
to leave. I thought old Enfield Chase would have proved 
» place of refuge for ns for a much longer period than it 
has, but that hope is over. Our sojourn there, though 
brief, ha* been s very happy one. Onr foes have forced 
as to quit it. Farewell ! ” 

As he spoae these words, his comrades loose* .<sck 
upon the scene they were about leaving, probably lot ever. 

They could not but regret tneir departure tre® this 
place undor such circumstances. 


They had hoped that in foture rimes ,t would ha vs ueeu 
a plac e to which they could have repaired, and hidden 
themselves froui their enemies. 

Now that hope was entirely over. 

Not only had their retreat been discovered, but even the 
secret of the cavern, which they had hoped to preserve to 
themselves, was now a secret no longer. 

After this one long glance at their greenwood home, the 
highwaymen turned ronnd. 

There was vme emotion visible in the countenances of 
each of them. 

It was caused by their leaving the forest and the 
cavern. 

Rarely was it that they were permitted to remain so 
long in one place as they had been in this, aud already 
they had begun to look upon it with those feelings with 
which everyone regards home, aud they felt leaving it with 
a keenness which none save those in their position can 
comprehend. 

“ Farewell ! ” said Dick, again ; and, as he spoke, he 
extended his hand. 

It was in succession warmly grasped by Claude Duval 
and Sixteen-String Jack, who repeated the word of vale- 
diction. 

They also shook Tom King warmly by the hand, and 
hade adieu to Maud. 

“ Now,” said Turpin, “ forward ! Yon shall go first , 
and we will follow,” 

“ Right, captain. Farewell ! Remember the third 
night from this on the Finchley-road, some time between 
midnight and daybreak.” 

“ I will be there,” said Turpin, " if I am in life. Fear 
nothing upon that head.” 

“ Once more, then, farewell ! ” exclaimed Claude Duval 
and Sixteen-String Jack; and, as they spoke, they urged 
their horses forward. 

Again and again did Dick Tnrpin repeat the word 
“ Farewell ! ” until their comrades had fairly vanished 
from view. 

For a moment or two all three were silent and motion- 
less. 

An uncomfortable feeling of foreboding came over them 
as soon as Claude and Jack had disappeared, and it was 
in vain they tried to shake off the depression under which 
they laboured. 

Dick Turpin was, however, the first to recollect himself 
and the peril in which they stood. 


CHAPTER CCCCI. 

DICK TURPIN AND TOM KINO ARE SMACKED AND PURSUE! 

BY THE DRAGOONS, AND MAUD HAS A NARROW ESCAPE 

OP HER LIFE. 

“We are forgetting that our enemies are so close behind 
ns,” he said. “ Now, Tom, do not let us linger any longer. 
Our two comrades have gone, and let us follow their ex- 
ample. We will, however, endeavour to emerge at another 
spot.” 

“ It will be most prudent to do so.” 

“ I am of that opinion.” 

As he uttered these words, Dick Turpin set his steed in 
motion. 

Now that the trees grew at a greater distance from each 
other, and the undergrowth was not so dense, it was 
perfectly easy for Tom King to ride abreast with Turpin, 
and he accordingly did so. 

Instead of going in a straight direction, which would 
in a few moments have led them clear of the Chase, they 
crept round the borders, intending to emerge at some 
point at a considerable distance from that where they had 
parted with Claude and Jack. 

Scarcely, however, had they proceeded nfty paces, than 
they were startled by a sadden blsst upon a bugle. 

lii came from somewhere very close at hand, and Btruek 
upon their ears with so much suddenness that it for a 
moment deprived our friends of sense and motion, accus- 
tomed as they were to sudden surprises of all descriptions. 

The horses, too, rearod slightly, for even thev were 
alarmed by the startling abruptness of the sound. 

Ere the two highwaymen could recover from ttieij 
astonishment, a sudden crackling and crashing of till 
bushes made itself heard, and then immediately there 
i appealed before them a man, who, at a glance, they saw 
j by Lis uniform, to be a member of the troop of dragoon.* 
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He held in his hand one of those ehort-barrelled oar- 
bines whioh they carry ) and placing this in a moment 
to his shoulder, he said — 

“ Surrendor 1 you are my prisoners ! Surrender, or 
I fire !” 

These last words were almost drowned by a tre- 
mendous uproar in the distanoe. 

Our friends now understood all. 

Indeed, there was no difficulty in coining to a correct 
conclusion upon the matter. 

The troop of dragoons, whioh Claude and Jaok had 
seen approaohing along the cavern, had dispersed them- 
eoi, — .--r the ohaso. 

iiaob oue had been furnished with a &ug!», with lEurcrue- 
tions to blow a loud blast upon it the moment thsv caught 
sight of the highwaymen. 

The effeot of this bugle blast would be to cease the 
whole of the little troop to make their way, rath ail speed, 
in the direction from which the sound came 

The dragoon who so boldly and daringly caJM upon 
our friends to surrender had suddenly caught sight of ths 
two horsemen, who he knew to be those he sought, from 
the description which had been given him. 

True to his commands, thid dragooD placed the bugle bo 
his lips, and blew the shrill blast upon it in the manner 
we have recorded j then, eager to earn as much of the 
reward as he could, he sprang through the bushes, with 
his carbine in his hand ready Tor immediate use. 

That he was a brave *»»*> his conduct is quite enough 
to prove. 

Raising his weapon to tH» nouldei, and covering those 
ne addressed with it, he called upon them to surrender. 

All this took place with so much rapidity that Diok 
Turpin and Tom King, who, under the first impulse of the 
moment, had reined-in their steeds, had not had time to 
set them in motion again. 

The remainder of the detachment of dragoons vae 
very close at hand, and, directly they heard the sound of 
the bugle, they rushed towards the spot from whioh the 
sound appeared to come. 

It was their approach which caused the uproar that had 
followed so close upon the command of the dragoon to our 
friends to surrender. 

1 Truly, they were now in a serious dilemma, and it is uot 
to be wonderod at if for a moment they hesitated as to 
what they should do. 

To be driven out of the chase with a party of dragoons 
at their heels, was what they most wished to avoid, for it 
made their discovery almost certain. 

Yet, to remain where they were, was quite out of the 
question. 

They saw at once that an enoounter with the dragoons 
could uot but be most disastrous to them, and that there 
would be no hope of their being able to fight it out and 
remaiu the victors. 

The real fact was, that our friends, skilful and courageous 
as they were, would not have stood the ghost of a chance 
with a body of men so well drilled in the use of the weupons 
they carried as these soldiers were. 

They had, therefore, but one resource, and that wbs to 
dy. 

was a. risk in doing this, for the dragoon 
poiuteu his weapon at them with a correct aim, and that 
he would fin toe instant they attempted to move was 
quite certain. 

Still this danger, great as it was, must be braved. _ 

Ere another second could elap“e, the greater portion of 
the troop would upon them, for already they could per- 
ceive the glitce: of their accoutrements as they forced 
their way through tne underwood. 

Loud shouts aud cries, too, came from their lijis. 

It was for Maud that Dick felt most apprehension. 

He was terribly afraid that she would he woundod. 

By her manner, and the way she trembled, he oould tell 
now great was the alarm she felt. 

It was to Tom King’s rapidity oi motion that nor saiety 
may be attributed. 

Suddenly drawiug a loaded pistol from his belt, he fired 
it lull in the face of the dragoon with the carbine, who 
was taken by surprise. 

But his Auger was on the trigger, aud he fired. 

But Tom’s shot caused him to loss hie aim, and the 
ballet with whioh the piece was loaded flew high above 
tksu Leads. 


“ Forward,” he cried to Diok Turpin, his voice min- 
gling strangely with the report of the discharged firearm. 

“ Forward - forward. Use your best speed, and we may 
yet escape.” 

While he spoke, he strnok his spurs deeply into his 
horse’s sides, while Diok Turpin just pressed with his 
heels upon the flanks of his bonny mare. 

That was enough. 

She bounded forward at a gallop that wae truly 
marvellous to witness, and before the dragoon oould 
recover from the shock, and before his comrades oould 
arrive upon the eeene, the prey, whioh at last they made 
sure was in their grip, had quite got out of sight. * 

At this their auger knew no hounds. 

It so happened that all the dragoons were on fo®t, for 
they had found it impossible to conduct their search on 
horseback, aud had, therefore, dismounted. 

Nearly all of them had been close enough to see the 
highwaymen gallop off at the tremendous rate they did, 
and, consequently, were well aware that to attempt to 
pursue them on foot was worse than useless. 

Nevertheless several ran in the direction they had taken, 
and had the satisfaction — or rather dissatisfaction — oi 
seeing them at a considerable distance pushing across the 
open country surrounding the chase with all the speed they 
were able to make. 

These, having once caught sight of our flying frieuds, 
did not remove their gaze, but closely watched the direc- 
tion which they took, eo as to be able to follow them with 
greater certainty. 

This was a very useful precaution. 

In the meantime, the captain, with a ready forethought, 
for which he deserves due credit, commanded the man 
next to him to blow three blasts upon the bugle. 

This signal was intended for the men who had charge 
of the horses, and they had been previously instructed to 
make their way to whence the sounds came without loss 
of time. 

The clear, sharp notes of the bugle rang oat with great 
effect on the clea: night air, and made themselves heard 
over a large tract cf country. 

Even our friends heard it in their wild flight, and maoh 
wondered what it meant. 

The musical sounds reached, too, the ears for which 
they were intended, and were obeyed with that prompti- 
tude which characterizes the soldiery. 

A serious delay, however, took place in bringing the 
horses to the required spot, although not a second wae lost. 

As soon as they arrived, however, the captain, command- 
ing his men to vault into the saddle, showed them the 
example by doing so, and was mounted first. 

He then called out to them to follow him, and, with the 
same reckless impetuosity, dashed forward before he had 
time to eee whether he was obeyed. 

Considering the difficulties they had to contend with, 
the dragoons were fairly mounted, aud in full pursuit, in 
an incrodibly short space of time. 

Some minutes had, however, necessarily elapsed, and to 
our friends these few minutes were everything. 

They enabled them to get such a start of their pursuers 
as made their chances of escape much greater. 

When the captain rode out of the chase they had 
entirely disappeared, and though the country wan lighted 
up with extreme brillianoy for many miles by the slant 
rays of the moon, yet he was unable to even catch a glimpse 
of them. 

f<or was there any sound to indicate their locality. 

The only chance they had laid in the foot of several at 
the dragoons having watched our friends out ot sight, so 
they were able, at any rate, to get upon the right track. 

The horses of the dragoons, thoroughly rented and 
refreshed, were in excellent condition for the road, and 
their rulers taxed their powers to the utmost. 

Away, then, they flew, as though upon “ the wings oi 
the wind,” and the rate at which they sped over the ground 
seemed, at least, to promise them a chance of overtaking 
the fugitives. 

Whether or not they were destined to cso this, will very 
shortly he seen. 

It is, however, we fancy, in the pursued that the great es) 
interest is felt, and not in the pursuers. 

Leaving, then, the dragooua to push c with all speed 
after the highwaymen, we will describe wi st happened as 
them. 


THE KNIGHT OP THE ROAD. 
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Owing to the pistol which Tom King had bo judi- 
ciously tired, the dragoon had been baffled and his aim 
confused. 

Consequently, although he fired, yet the bullet with 
which his piece. was loaded did not the least injury to 
either Dick Tnrpin, Maud, or Tom King. 

How they then darted off, has already been told. 

The two highwaymen had been pursued too many 
times in their lives not to know the importance of mak- 
ing all they oould of the short time that would elapse 
before their foes would be in a condition to follow them. 

In a chase of this description a good start would be 
everything, and, if they should only be lucky enough to 
obtain it, they did not doubt, should nothing disastrous 
occur, that eventually they would be able to shake them 
off altogether. 

Our two old friends did not say a word to each othor ; 
the rate at which they were travelling entirely precluded 
conversation, but there was no neoeseity for speech, 
they perfectly understood what was to be done. 

Urging their horses to the utmost, they flow over the 
country at a speed which entirely took away their breath 
and carried them out of sight of their enemies. 

They did not take to the road, but kept in a straight 
line across the face of the country. 

For the most part they had to traverse meadow lands, 
and the only obstructions to their headlong course were 
euch as hedges and ditches. 

Over these they forced their flying steeds to leap. 

From time to time they east anxious glances back in 
the direction of the chase, but they could see nothing 
of the dragoons, who were, as we have related, wailing 
for their horses to b9 brought to them. 

This cheered their spirits, and encouraged them to 
make fresh exertions, for conld they once get clear out 
of sight, they felt sure they would escape. 

It was a circumstance which rather struck them with 
surprise that they had encountered none of the other 
troops of dragoons, of whose existence the spy had in- 
formed them, and with whom they fully expected to 
come into oontact. 

It might be that the reason of this was that they had 
not taken to the high road anywhere, but had kept olear 
aoross the meadows. 

This oonjeoture was partially correct, but there was 
another reason with which the reador will presently be 
made acquainted. 

It is certain that the flying highwaymen felt much 
pleasure in consequence. 

Suddenly, however, they oame in eight of a narrow, 
cross-country lane, and immediately drew in their steeds. 

They were separated from it by a low hedge only, and 
over this they leaped 

When they alighted in the road they remained for a 
moment or two immovable, for the double purpose of 
allowing their steeds to recover, to some extent, from the 
tremendous exertions which they had made, and to allow 
Diok and Tom an opportunity of looking back and ascer- 
taining whether their pursuers were on their track. 

Bnt though they looked with keen and practised eyes 
in the direction of the chase, they were nnable to see 
anything of them. 

Kejoioed at this oiroumstanee, the two highwaymen 
ventured to address a few words of eneouragement and 
hope to each other. 

Dick Turpin cheered Maud as well aB he was able. 

The poor girl waB in a terrible state of alarm, but 
eventB had lately taken place with so much rapidity 
that she was Boarcely able to realize the full extent of 
her danger. / 

, She was nnhnrt, and our hero felt no small amount of 
joy upon being made acquainted with this important fact. 

She was breathless, however, not with terror alone, bnt 
with the rapidity with which she had been carried along. 

“ Our foes have no horses ready,*' Baid Tom King; 
“ you may depend that is the reason wo have been able 
to get so far in advance of them.” 

“ It may be,” replied Tnrpin ; “ but we must cot 
trust to that.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

‘‘I think, now that we have arrived at tbis cross- 
country road nnperoeived,that the best thing we can do 
is to keep along it at tolerable speed, but not so as to 
exhaust onr horses quickly.” 


“ That iB precisely my opinion, Diok,” said Tom King. 
“We shall be able to turn, and wind and double upon 
our course in such a manner that <5ur pursuers will be 
fairly puzzled if they attempt to follow ub.” 

“We will try if we cannot bring about suc\, a desi- 
rable result; and by confining ourselves entirely to these 
narrow lanes, and not veuturingout upon the high roads 
at all, I think we shall be able to avoid coming into 
collision with the other troops that may be patrolling 
tile roads.” 

“Jnstso. I think there can he no doubt ab jut that.” 

“ Forward, then. Wo ought to be moving, and our 
horBes by this time have rested long enough to reoover 
their spent wind.” 

Dick Turpin gave Black Bess the reins as he spoke, 
and the noble animal immediately set off at au easy 
gallop, but which, nevertheless, got over a large piece of 
ground in a surprisingly short space of time. 

It was a pace, too, which Tom King was able to keep 
up with. 

The lane wound about as country lanes nearly always 
do, and scarcely any time conld they see twenty yards 
before them. 

This it was not likely they would find fault with, 
bocanse it gave them a better opportunity of keeping 
out of sight of their pursuers. 

Unfortunately for them, however, the hedges en both 
sides were not high enough to conceal them from the 
view of any persons who might be in the meadows. 

This they could not remedy, so, very wisely, they 
made the best they could of their position. 

They now perceived, though, that the moon was ra- 
pidly declining towards the western horizon, and they 
knew by this that dawn was not far distant-. 

This was an inducement for them to increase their 
Bpeed, for, from the mere fact of his having Maud upon 
the saddle before him, it made Diok desirous of reaching 
some plaoe of shelter and Bafety before daylight fairly 
came, 

CHAPTER CCCCII. 

DICK TURPIN AND TOM KING ARE LULLED INTO A 
SENSE OP FALSE SECURITY. 

It was quite certain that the attention of anyone who 
passed them would be at once attracted by so unusual 
a circumstance. 

Curiosity would be roused — the whole affair would be 
commented on, and, nB a natural consequence, the dra- 
goons would have little or no difficulty in tracing them, 

This consideration, then, which he communicated til 
hiB companion, indnoed Dick to accelerate his speed. 

At that early hour of the morning — an hour at most 
before sunrise — it was scarcely likely they would meet 
with any persons in these lonely lanos ; but as soon os 
the sun rose it would bo a different matter, for rirral in- 
habitants are usually early abroad. 

All around them the country was monotonously level, 
but with this they were well enough pleased, for it 
enabled them to get over the ground in much lesB time, 
for they had no steep hills to climb. 

Lower and lower sunk the moon, until at length she 
disappeared beneath the western horizon, and still our 
friends oontinued their way. 

There waB nothing to be seen of their enemies, and if 
they wore in the rear they were at so great a distance 
as to be completely out of sight. 

This whs encouraging to our friends, who.'o hopes of 
ultimately being able to elude their foes increased every 
moment. 

Day dawned. 

A faint, cold, misty sort of .light crept by Blow degrees 
over the whole country. 

Gradually, distant objeots were brought to view ; and 
when at length day fully came, our friends reined in their 
steeds, and Tom King, standing in his stirrups, looked 
long and eagerly in tho direction they had just come. 

Attentively he scanned every object, no matter how 
small or remote, but still he was unable to detect any- 
thing moving. w 

For a long time lie continued thus scanning the coun- 
try, and shading the extraneous light with his hands. 

Still he conld see nothing; and at length, with an 
expression of content and satisfaction upon his couu- 
tenanoe, he onoa more eea*ed himself in the saddle. 
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•* All is well, Dick," lie said. “ Tba*. uapital start we 
bad did the business. We have fairly got rid of our 
pursuers, They ate, I am convinced, no i. .ere in eight." 

“ I am glad to hear that,” said Dick. “ And uovr I think 
the next thing we must see about doing, is to find some 
place where we can remain all day, and waere our horses 
will be able to have proper food and rest." 

“ Decidedly. If we are not careful S» attend to their 
wants, it will be all over with us.” 

“Yon are right; our lives wholly depend upon tbet„, 
and, therefore, we cannot be too careful. 1 ' 

“ We had better jog on gently. I should think, befo.e 
we proceed much farther, we shall certainly be able to 
meet with some place where we shall be ab’» to put np for 
• time.” 

“ I hope so." 

“ What wc want to find is some quiet, o«t-of-the way 
road-side publio house— one as tar removed from othor 
dwellings as possible, and the less frequented, the better.” 

“ Yon are right ; that is just the sort of place we re- 
quire.” 

“ We must look out tor it. Come fof ward J tf, will t-tt 
best not to linger. I expect every nr>o!U 0 Ct ti* meet with 
gomeoue.” 

The highwaymen urged their hoi-es to go State!, SUc 
quickly reached the termination of the lane. 

It opened into a broad country read 

UpOD reaching this place our irie’Jiis paused tte recon- 
noitre. 

No one appeared to be in sight, however, but a litrio 
distance down ibis road to the left could be seen the roof 
and chimneys of some building. 

A second glance showed them that at that portion of 
the road which was opposite to the dwelling s post was 
fixed, which carried a swinging sign. 

It was about a quarter of a mile off. 

The early rays of the rising sun fell upon tins sign- 
board and revealed some gilding upon it, but what it was 
they were too far off to see, 

' There is the very place we are looking °"t, it appears 
to me,” said Tom King, as he pointed towards it ; “I do 
not think we can do better than make our way towards 
it.” 

“ I am of the same opinion,” replied Turpin, “ though, 
tmd I been permitted any choice in the matter, I should 
have preferred one in some less busy road.” 

“In some respects such a one might have been more 
desirable, but perhaps it is better as it i9. 1 am inclined 
to think that we shall act wisely by taking np oar quar- 
ters there.” 

“ Bo am I ; and the thing which inUuences me most is 
the fatigue which Black Bess so palpably exhibits. A 
double load Is too much for her.” 

“It is ; but what you have just said has put me in 
mind of something which I am sure demands onr enruevt 
attention.” 

“ What is it ” 

“If you ride up to the inn yonder with Maud still 
seated on the saddle before yon, suspicion will be imme- 
diately aroused.” 

“ True. I am glad you mentioned it." 

“ At any rate, it will be provocative of curiosity and 
comment, and we want to bo ss little noticed as possible.” 

“Just so.” 

“ What means yon would like to adept to get over this 
difficulty, I know not. At any rate, some chains must be 
devised. 

“ Unquestionably. Have you any plan P” 

“ I must thins of one, then." 

Dick Turpin relapsed into silence. 

He comprehended in a moment the fah force of wl<«4 
his comrade had said to him, and was aware of the im 
perative necessity of diverting all observation from them 
as much as possible. 

“ There is only one plan that 1 can think of oy which 
this difficulty may be overcome,” he said, at length. 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ I am not at all pleased with it,” he replied, “ and if 
you could devise some other, I should be glad.” 

“ Let me bear it.” « 

“ It is tbis. Suppose Maad alights, and remains for a 
little while in the road. In the meantime, we will make 
"vr way to the inn, cue to our steeds, and then iit down 


in one of the rot ns, saying that we expect a lady 
presently, and that they are to show her into the re*. 

“ I UDdustand,'* said Tom. “ Maud would walk qut 
tovjards the inn.” 

“ Just so.” 

“ It is a good plan, and one well calculated to divert 
suspicion." 

“ I think so ; bet, at the same time, 1 am very un- 
willing to leave Maud here in the road to walk on by her- 
self.” 

“ If that is the only thing yon have fo urge against the 
plan,” said Maud, gently, *' coneider it as nothing. I am 
willing to do much more than that to secure your safety. 
Let me alight.” 

“ Brave girl, 11 said Dick, as he pressed her still closet 
to his brtost. “ 1 am nost unwilling that you should 
incur the danger of walking to this inn.” 

“ WJjat danger can there be? Your enemies are fat 
oehind. I beard you say as muoh.” 

“ True, but there is always danger, and I dread to allow 
vou to be a moment out of my sight.” 

“ It will not take many moments, aud I shall scarcely 
be out of your sight. Let me alight. I am sure uc 
better means could be found of averting suspicion.” 

1 This was exactly what Dick himself thought, but still 
he was reluctant to agree to its adoption. 

At length, however, after she had renewed her en- 
treaties, he assisted her to the ground, after giving hei 
very particular instructions as to what she should do. 

To all of them she promised implicit obedience, aud a 
few words of parting having taken place between them, 
the two highwaymen started off, leaving her on foot upon 
the road. 

A feeling of uneasiness, for which he was totally at s 
loss to account, filled Dick’s breast upon thus leaving her 
behind him, and all his efforts to banish it were unavail- 
mg. 

At every few yards he turned back to look where she 
was standing, until he was warned by Tom King of the 
danger of indulging in this propensity. 

The reader must be pleased to understand that, what we 
have just described, took place near the end of ;ne lane, 
and not upon the broad road into which it debouched. 

The reason for this was that they were fearful of being 
seen by any of the inhabitants of the inn, some of whom 
might be at the upper windows. 

As soon as they hsd started, however, Maud ventured 
to emerge into the roadway, where she stood, with clasped 
hands, watching their disappearance. 

A similar sensation to that which filled Dick’s breast 
weighed also upon her spiritB. 

She felt a strange foreboding, such as she had nevoi 
before experienced. 

She felt inexpressibly lonely, and, though Turpin was 
fully in sight, it seemed to her as though she had parted 
from him for ever. 

Bo strong was this idea, that it was not without diffi. 
culty that she restrained her impulse to call out to him to 
return. 

Ashamed of this weakness — for so she termed it — she 
forebore to do so. 

She saw him turn round in the saddle and look after 
her, and she waved her hand ia token of recognition. 

Iler eyes filled with tears as be receded more and more 
from her view, and a terrible dread that she should see 
him no more — that she was then taking her last look of 
him— filled her bosom. 

She saw them both halt before the inn, and then enter 
the yard. 

Upon seeing them thus utterly vanish, she borst into 
tears. 

Her impatience and anxiety would iot allow her to 
remain any longer whore she was, and, with slow and totter, 
ing steps, she walked along the dusty road towards the inn. 

Here we will leave her, and return to the two highway, 
men. 

It was well that Tom King had epffletent forethought to 
warn his comrade against continuing to look back in the 
manner he had done, for such a proceeding would have 
inevitably caused suspicion. 

“ It ia necessary that we should be caution* to ■ 
degree,” continued Tom King. “ You u<ay deput'd every, 
body is on the alert.” 

“ So doubt — uo doubt,” 
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und tnat reminds me when we go to the inn, be 
direful to choose a sitting-room upstairs.” 

“ Why ?” 

f< Because, from an upper window we shali bo sure to 
have a- more extensive prospect than one on the ground- 
floor, and I should recommend that we keep a continual 
look-out for our foes, tor yon cannot tell how soon the 
dragoons may get upon our track, and it will never do to 
be taken at unawares by such adversaries as those.” 

“ You are quite right,” said Dick Turpin, “ and I am 
pleased to fiud that you have lost none of your old 
prudence and ability. It really seems like old times for 
ns both to be upon the road together, and makes mo long 
for an adventure.” 

“ ilush 1 ” said Tom. “ We may be overheard.”. 

4.3 he spoke, he checked his steed, and Dick imme- 
diately did the same. 

Early as was the hour — being only just after sunrise— 
there sere ample indications that the inmates of the inn 
were all astir 


As soon as our friends paused before the door, a stout 
but somewhat aged man appeared upon the threshold. 

Thero was something in the expression of this hale ola 
man’s countenance that gave our friends quite a feeling ot 
satisfaction to look upon. 

It was beaming with health and good humour, ana there 
was a merry twinkle visible in his clear, bright, gray ej'C. 

His head was almost bald, and his shiniug pate made 
him seem at once venerable and agreeable. 

All this our frieds noted in a moment, and the next 
thing that struck them favourably was the scrupulous 
clearness that was visible, not only in his person, but over 
the whole of the house. , , 

“ Hood morning, gentlemen,” lie saia clieeriuJly an« 
respectfully, carrying his hand to his forehead as he spoke, 
“ Doyou want to bait here ? ” 

“ Yes, if we can do so.” 

“ Then you can. I think, if you mil give it a trial, that 
there is the best of accommodation, both for man and 
beast, at tb« ‘ Mountain Rilh' ” 
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“ Tliat is tho sign of tile i house, I suppose. 

“ Yes ; yon can see it is, if you will just glance np to 
the sign-board, and you’ll see tuy name underneath it— 
Timothy Goodridge. 

ft Well, Mr. Goodridge," said Turpin, “ we will try the 
accommodation you sp' jtr of.” ' • . 

“ Thank yo>\ gentlemen. Would you ploaae to ar^ir 
in?” , v 

.“ Not jusi this moment. We would prefer to see. our 
horses safe first.” 

“You leave that to me,” said Timothy Goodridge. 8 I’ll 
call the ostler out ; ho will take care of them." 

“ Oh 1 never mind. That’s the way to the stables, I 
suppose,” said Dick, pointing under 'in archway. “We 
will find the ostler ourselves.” ' : " 

As he spoke, our hero turned his horse’s head in the 
direction of which he had spoken, and Tom King instantly 
followed his example. .. P , ’ 

The landlord knew very well that it was always injr.di- 
ciqua to oppose the inclinations of his customers, so he 
ran after them, calling loudly upon the ostler as he did so. 

That worthy very soon made his appearance, and took 
hold of the horses' hridlas while they alighted. 

During the tim« he was removing their trappings, Dick 
took the landlord on one side. . _ 

“ If you can accommodate ns with a private room for 
the remainder of the day, and a couple of bedroom?, we 
should feel much obliged. Can you do so ? ” 

“ Certainly, gentlemen ; certainly.” 

“ Have you any sitting-rooms up-staira P " 

The landlord scratched his head. 

“ There’s the best room in the front oi the hcaae on the 
Srst.floor.” 

“ Is it engaged P” 

“No.” 

w Then we will take it.” 

“ As you please, gentlemen.” 

“And there is something eke, which I shall want you 
to attend to at once.” 

“ I am entirely at your service, gentlemen.” 

“ I expect a lady to call here in a few moments. She 
will inquire for U3. When she does so, you will he good 
enough to show her into the beet room cf the first-floor, of 
which yon have spoken.” 

“ Very good, gentlemen ; your orders shall be obeyed. 
But please to come to the house. The ostler will take 
care of the horses.” 

“ All right, we will foilew you immediately. Bo you 
make haste to the front door, for I cannot tell how soon 
the lady may arrive.” 

After this the landlord found it impossible to stay any 
longer, so ha waddled off at once. 

As soon as he had gone, our friends turned their atten- 
tion to the ostler, whose sympathy it was in the highest 
degree necessary for them to elicit. 

The preliminary present of a crown-picce had the effect 
cf placing them on excellent terms with each other, and 
the highwaymen adroitly bept him in conversation with 
them while he groomed and fed the horses. 

Having satisfied themselves upon this point, as wel? afl 
ascertaining the position of the stable, its distance from 
the bouse, the place where the saddles and bridles were 
deposited, as well as the manner in which the door svaa 
fastened, they crossed the yard, all tho time looking oare- 
tnlly about them, and entered the inn by the back door. 


CHAPTES CCOCIII. 

rua CCHDUCT OF TIMOTHY GOODRIDGE, Trir, LANDLORD, 
BECOMES SUSPICIOUS. 

That there was notLing whatever calculated to arouse 
suspicion in the manner in which onr two friends had 
arrived at the “Mountain Bill ” inn, the leader must be 
well aware. 

Nor two horsemen well mounted to halt as they did for 
refreshment, both for their beasts and for themselves, was 
a thing that happened frequently in thoso days, when the 
facilities for traveling which we now possess did not 
exist. 

Neither was there anything suspicious or extraordinary 
is the very legitimate message they gave ths landlord 
respecting the arrival of a lady. 

Ail tfm m* due to To n? King's oanbon, who, although 


they were co near to Enfield Obese, and consequently w 
close to their foes, nsvertheless. hoped that they would be 
able to remain at this inn for a sufficient length of ■ i me to 
enable them to recuperate their strength A 2 i consult upon 
what was to be done in the future. 

For oar own part va eanuot help consiorsng their 
position somewhat ticklish, and by no means share the 
confidoneo which they not only exhibited but felt. 

JuBt as though he had lived there all his life, Dick 
Turpin placed his thumb upon the latch of the back door, 
I and, raising it, entered the inn. 

< He found himself in a large and comfortable kitchen, 
in which,- however, there was no company, though this 
was easily accounted for by the fact that the sun had only 
just riser.. 

Nevertheless, a cheerful fire was burning in the grate, 
and the whole of the room presented that appearance of 
cleanliness, neatness, and order which had impressed our 
two friends so favourably when they first halted in front 
of the inn. 

A mere peering glance, which they cast around them as 
they erossod the kitchen, showed them this. 

Just before them wae a partially-open door, and to this 
they, of course, directed their steps. 

It led into the passage communicating with the front 
door. ./•" 

Here the landlord still stood. 

He was looking earnestly down the road, and shading 
his eyes with his hands, for the sun shone into them in a 
peimlexing manner. - , 

So intently occupied was he, that he did not observe 
onr friends approach. 

It was evident from this that Maud had not arrived. 

For this the highwaymen were not sorry; they would 
have preferred to have got comfortably seated in their 
private room. 

As they approached the front door, however, tho land- 
lord turned roaud. 

As soor as he caught right of tham he came towards 
them. . ' 

“ Yon took me at unawares, gontlemen. I thought yon 
would have come hack the other way. Pray'pai ion my 
not being-here to receive you.” 

'* Don’t mention that, I beg ; but toll me, has the lady 
about whom I spoke to you yet arrived ?” 

“ She has not, sir. Will slie come on foot P ” 

“ Why do you ask that question ? ” said Tom King. 
“No offence, sir, I hope ; but I was going to say that if 
eo, there is a lady slowly coming this way.” 

“ That is her, then,” said Turpin. “ Be sure that you 
are at hand to receive her.” 

“ All right, worthy sir. Would you like to go upstairs 
at ouco F It will be some minutes, no doubt, before the 
lady arrives.” ■ K ' 

“ Yes. Who is there to show me to the apartment P ” 

“ I will, sir.” 

“ But I want you to stay at the front door and keep 
watch.” 

“The lady is a distance down ths road, sir; and it 
won’t take me a moment to run upstairs and show you 
your room.” ' fj 

“ Very good, then ; make haste ! ” 

The landlord was almost as good as his word, 

Tho length of time it took him to show onr friends into 
the front room was short, indeed ; and, having done, lie 
descended the stairs with greater alacrity than anyeue 
| would have imagined possible. 

I Dick Turpin’s first impulse, upon entering tbe room, 

I was to make his way to the window. 

Tom King closely followed him, and the glance which 
he cast into the roadway was but little less anxious than 
that of his captain. 

There was no Maud to be seen. 

What could be the meaning of this P 
They had fully expected to catch sight of her approach- 
ing, and to have increased her contidtuce by skowmg her 
that they were in safety. 

“Did not the landlord say he could soe her at soma 
distance down the road P ” asked Turpin* anxiously. 

“ He did, Dick.” 

11 But I tan see nothing of her.” 

“Nor I. Yet stay. I have a thought. Haw foolish 
of ns, to be sure l” 

I “ How— what do you mean p I donot understand you.” 
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“ Why, we have been long enough talking to the land- 
lord and getting to tho window to allow Maud to have 
reached the door.” 

“ Of course. I did not give tho matter a thought, and 
expected to see her at a distance still.” 

“ She has arrived, you may depend.” _ 

“ This window does not command a view of the front 
door, which appears to mo to bo immediately below us.” 

“ Doubtless it is.” 

“ There will not be much risk in opening the window. 
Lot us do so. You see it opens like a door. We should 
then be able to see easily enough.” 

“ Let us do so.” 

Diols Turpin hastily turned the little fastening of the 
latticed window, and opened it carefully. 

Then both looked out. 

The sound of voices reached their ears, and almost 
instantly they saw Maud standing at the door. 

The landlord was there, and appeared to be question- 
ing hor closely. 

Doubtless liia curiosity was aroused, and he desirod 
to learn all he could about bis customers. 

There was a look of deep distress upon Maude’s coun- 
tenance that made Dick angry to witness. 

Doubtless she was alarmed at the cross-examination 
to whioh she was being subjected. 

Dick could not contain himself sufficiently to remain 
a spectator of this scene for a moment. 

“That will do, landlord !” he called out. “ That is 
the lady I expect : let her come up.” 

This action of Dick’s was rather an injudicious one, 
but perhaps it did not matter, as there was no one in 
sight. Ho was conscious that he had acted incau- 
tiously the moment after he had spoken, and drew in 
liis head hastily. 

When the landlord looked up he had disappeared. 

Maud gave vent to a faint scream of surprise as the 
well-known accents fell upon her ears. 

Where thoy came from she knew not, for when she 
lockod around Turpin wan nowhere visible. 

With considerable confusion pereoplible both in his 
voice aud manner, the landlord spoke. 

“ l'his way,” he said, “ this way. Be good enough 
to walk this way. The gentlemen you desire to see are 
in tho best room upstairs.” 

Ma.nd followed, of course. 

The mere fact of her arrival at tho door of the inn 
will suffice to assure the reader that she performed her 
walk in safety. 

What, thon, the forebodings portended which had so 
filled her breast sho knew not. 

Dick Turpin, after having spoken from tha window 
in the manner we have recorded, hastened to the door 
of the room, and, opening it, listened for Maude’s ap- 
proach. He could soon hear the sounds of tha land- 
lord’s voice, which, somehow or other, had grown dis- 
tasteful to his ears. 

He was apologizing to her for having detained her. 

In another moment the couple readied the top of tho 
stairs, and the landlord, with many bows, ushered her 
into the apartment. 

With a low, hysterical cry of joy, Maud sprang for- 
ward. Dick caught her in his arms. 

Ho was somewhat surprised at this exhibition of 
feeling. He ondeavoured to sootlio her. 

In the meantime, Tom King, who had all liis wits 
about him, ingeniously got rid of the gaping and cuii- 
ohs landlord by ordering him to bring the breakfast up 
as quickly as possible. 

After this order, Mr. Timothy Goodridge could do no- 
thing but retire, and he reluctantly left tho room. 

His ouriosity was strongly roused, and as yet he had 
not heen able to elicit any information calculated to 
quell it. 

Dick soon succeeded in soothing Maud aud calming 
her agitation. 

When she fully realized that Turpin was safe, her ox- 
oitemeut passed away. 

Our hero questioned hor closely with rospect to lier 
conversation with the landlord. 

It was just as lie. had expected. 

Tho landlord had asked a multitude of questions, all 
having the same tendency ; namely, to elicit from her 
some information respecting his two early visitors, 

■* - 


Maud, howover, had been fully on her guard, despite 
the excitement under which sho laboured, and Mr. 
Goodridge had not succeeded in exacting anything from 
her at the moment when Turpin put an end to the 
colloquy by speaking from the window above. 

All was now well, and after a few more words had 
been exchanged, Maud retired to the bedroom to arrange 
her disordered dress and attend to her toilette. 

Turpin and King, too, wore not at all sorry to do the 
same thing, and when the landlord came up with a first- 
rate breakfast, consisting of a host of homely deli- 
cacies, all three presented a much more civilized appear- 
ance than they had done a short time previously. 

That all three were blessed with a good appetite the 
reader need soarcoly bo told, and, notwithstanding the 
dangers which they had so recently passed through, and 
the no leas serious oues which seemed to menace them 
in the future, they sat down to this tempting meal with 
as light hearts as any in Christendom. 

Even Maud smiled, and looked as gay and happy as 
her two companions, though occasionally her fair face 
would become clouded whou her thoughts were directed 
to tho future. 

By tho timo the breakfast was finished — washed down 
as it was by copious draughts of ale of excellont quality 
— our friends felt much inclined to be at peace with all 
the world, and they became oblivious of all that was sns- 
pioious and disagreeable in thelandiord’s character while 
thinking of the good fare he had placed before them. 

Aware, as they all of necessity were, of the importance 
of sleep in recuperating the body from fatigue, and being 
also conscious that some length of time might possibly 
elapse before they would tiave so good an opportunity 
of slumbering as thoy had at tha prosent time, they 
agreed that they should sleep, if possible, till nightfall. 

For both tho highwaymen to have surrendered them- 
selves to slumber would have been dangerous to a de- 
gree, and so it was arranged that Turpin and King 
should take it in turns to watch. 

The lot fell first upon Tom King. 

Drawing tho dingy curtain which hung before the 
window, he sat down in such a manner that though he 
could command a good view of the country around, yet 
it would have been difficult for any one on the outside 
to have caught sight of him, and to have distinguished 
bis form and features would have been impossible. 

Here, then, he sat, with bis eyes roaming constantly 
over the vast expanse of flat country spread out before 
him, in order to ascertain at tho earliest moment whe- 
ther the dragoons were approaching. 

His first oaro was to make his eye thoroughly familiar 
with every feature of the landscape spread out before 
him, so as to bo the better able to doteot quickly the 
appearance of anything unusual. 

This was a wise precaution, but there really seemed 
no need of it, for the time wore on, and still there woro 
no signs of the approach of the dragoons. 

From this Tom began to indulge in the hops that they 
had really been successful enough to elude them alto- 
gether. 

At length the termination of his time of watching 
was reached, and, punctual to a moment, Dick entered 
the room to relieve his friend. 

A few words passed betwen them as to what had 
taken place. 

Dick was well pleased to hear that Tom had not Eeen 
anything of the dragoons ; and he, too, ventured to hope 
that for a timo they were safe from their enemies. 

Tom King was right glad to be relieved, though ho 
exhibited no hurry to retire ;bnt Turpiu could see by bia 
haggard face how much ho stood in need of rest. 

At his urgent eolieitation, he betook himself to the 
bedchamber which had been provided for him, and Tur- 
piu resumed his place at the window. 

With no less eagerness and keenness than hia com- 
panion ho scanned attentively the various features of 
tho landscape. 

But all was satisfactory. 

Where the dragoons were, or how it was they had 
not srfeoeoded in tracking them to their present piaoo 
of refuge, he was at a lo3s to think. 

From the window at whioh lie eat ho bad a prospect 
of many miles, but Enfield Chass was far beyond tha 
limits of his vision. 
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Still Lis caution did not relax, and well was it for 
him that it did not. 

,4a noon apiiroaohed, ho suddenly perceived in the far 
distance something which glittered brightly in the aun. 

Instantly his eyes were fixed upon it with a most 
piorcing gaze. 

The glittering object moved, although but slowly. _ 

Still it did move, and not for long did Dick remain in 
doubt as to ivbat it was. 

The great distance at which the object appeared to 
be would at once account for its motion seeming to bo 
so alow. 

It was a portion of the troop of dragoons. 

It might he that their horses wore going at a walking 
pace only, but that it was from the accoutrements of the 
soldiers that the glittering proceeded Dick felt confident. 

He did not yet venture to arouse his companion, but 
resolved to do so should the troop draw nearer. 

Dut this they did not appear to do. 

Their course, alow a3 it seemed, was still continued 
at tbo same rate ; but Turpin fancied that they carno 
no nearer to the inn. 

After a time be was convinced of this, and then he 
came to a correct conclusion upon the point. 

The dragoons ho had scon were pursuing a road 
parallel with the one on which the inn was built, and he 
was presently confirmed in this idea by perceiving 
that the dragoons slowly receded from his view, till at 
length they vanished altogether. 

It was just after this that Tom King entered the room. 

Tho time allotted to him for sleep had now expired. 

CHAPTER CCCCIV. 

DICK TURPIN AND TOM KING ENDEAVOUR TO AR- 
RANGE THEIR FUTURE PROCEEDINGS. 

So absorbed was Dick Turpin’s attention, that he was 
unconscious of Tom King having entered tho room. 

He did not hear tho unclosing of tbo door, nor yet his 
comrade’s footstep as be approached him. 

It was lot, indeed, until Tom placed his hand upon 
hia shoulder that Dick became aware of his presence. 

He started and turned round, but he. was reassured the 
moment he caught sight of his companion’s countenance. 

“ Has my term of watching just expired, then ?” 

“ It has. Has tho time passed so quickly that you 
wore unconscious of it. ?” 

“ The faot is, Tom, my attention haB been much 
absorbed for some time past.” 

“ What has happened P” 

“ Nothing of an alarming character, I hope.” 

“ That’a well.” 

“Sit down a moment, Tom, and I will tell you.” 

“ Do so. I was about to ask you to remain. I, too, 
have something I wish to say, and perhaps we shall not 
bo able to find a better opportunity than the present.” 

“ What is it you wish to say ?” 

“ That you shall know presently. Let mo hear you 
first.” 

Dick made no demur or hesitation, but at once told 
liis comrade what he had seen. 

We need not repeat his words, for the reader already 
knows the subject of hia communication. 

At first Tom was anxious, but, by the time our hero 
bad finished his narrative, bis uueasiuess very much 
abated. 

“The dragoonB are hovering around ns, that is cer- 
tain, and the sooner we get to some other part of the 
country from this tho better." 

“ Undoubtedly ; and that at once brings mo to the 
subjeot upon which I wished to speak to you.” 

“ What, our loaving this place ?” 

“ Yes.” 

" I ha 1 made up my mind. to take my departure this 
very night and to travel until daybreak, by which time 
we shall be at a considerable diatanoe from the scene 
of our late exploits.” 

“So we should ; and, what I regret is, the difficulties 
which lie in the way of our departing from here to-night.” 

“Difficulties?” repeated Dick. “ What difficulties P” 

“ Can it be possible that you are ignorant of them f” 

Dick reflected a moment. 

“I see, the same thought has not occnrred to you,” 
oontiuued Tom King, “ The difficulty is Maud.” 


“ Maud ?” 

“ Yes. Cannot you see that it will be impossible to 
leave here without doing so In a manner highly calculated 
to excite the suspicions of the landlord, whose curiosity 
we have good reason to believe is already so much in- 
flamed F Cannot yon see that, as wo are now sitnated, wo 
cannot direct our steps to a place of safety without both 
distressing Black Bess, and calling forth the attention 
of all those persons we may chance to enoonnter ?” 

“ I soo it all now,” said Dick, who had been silent 
and thoughtful daring his companion’s long speeoh. 
“ I see it all now. and am at a loss to think how I conld 
hare overlooked it.” 

“ I have been thinking of it for some time,” returned 
Tom King ; “ and I think the matter one of sufficient 
importance to call for immediate attention.” 

“ It is, it is.” 

“ We ought, too, to make some kind of arrangement 
as to our future plan of action. We have much to re- 
flect upon ero we can come to a decision.” 

“ We have, indeed.” 

“ But first of all we must make np ouf mind as to 
what wo are to do to-night. I am of opinion that to 
remain here will be running a greater risk than wa are 
justified in incurring.” 

“Yet, what is to bo done? Maud cannot be left 
behind.” 

“ True ; and it is equally certain that it will never do 
to take her with us as we brought her here It would 
be folly to think of reaching a place of safety.” 

“What do you propose, Tom? If you have con- 
sidered this matter over I am sure you lave come to 
some conclusion. You are not one to point ont a diffi- 
culty without being able to suggest a remedy.” 

“ I have certainly thought ovor different modes of 
getting out of this dilemma.” 

“ And you found one that was better than the rest ; 
one, in fact, that would perfectly answer the end we 
have in view.” 

“ I cannot say for that ; but still I have a plan.” 

“ Let me know it, then. Tell it me at once,” 

“ In the first place, then, our difficulty is in taking 
Mand with us with the meanB of which we are at pre- 
sent in possession.” 

“Just so.” 

“ It is clear that Maud must accompany us, and, 
therefore, what remains is to find some means by which 
she can do so.” 

“ But what means can he found ?” 

“ That is just it ; and much will depend on the reply 
you give to my next question.” 

“ What is it P” 

“ Can Maud ride ?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ You are sure of that ?” 

“ Oh, quite.” 

“ That is all right. The rest iB easy.” 

“ Pardon me, but you have not explained yonrself 
very clearly.” 

“ I know I have not, but will do so in a moment. Let 
us call the landlord and ask him whether he has a horse 
to dispose of. Doubtless he has, for I saw several in 
the stable as well as a side-saddle.” 

“ I see now. Your plan is a good one.” 

“ I am glad you think so. It may, perhaps, look bus- 
picioua for us to have a female travelling with ns in 
this manner, but it is quite certain it wili not be so 
suspicions as to havo her seated before you.” 

“ Certainly not. Tom, I heartily approve of your 
plan, and am much obliged to you for suggesting it to 
me, or otherwise I should probably not have seen the 
danger until at the last moment.” 

“ Shall we call the landlord ?” 

“ If you like.” 

“ I think it will be best to settle this part of the 
business first. We shall then he better able to talk 
over our future arrangements.” 

“ Agroed.” 

“ We will call the landlord, then, at onae.” 

“ Just so. But I have a caution to give you. I have 
already said how much his curiosity is inflamed. It 
will, therefore, be necessary to use grear- caution iq 
addressing him.” 

“ Trust me for that.” 
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** I can do bo If know } but still, there was no harm in 
breathing a caution.” 

“ None whatever.” 

The landlord was now called. 

He obeyed the summons with alacrity. 

As Tons had truly said, his curiosity was much inflamed. 

He felt convinced in his own mind that a mystery of 
some hind hung over his customers, and though 3 
thousand different solutions suggested themselves- tc his 
mind, he failed to hit upon the right one. 

He ms glad enough to make his way i ato the chamDer, 
for he hoped thereby to glean some additional informa- 
tion. 

Assuming a most obsequious manner, he bowed low as 
he entered the room, and said— 

“ What are your commands, gentlemen ? ” 

“A bottle ;f your best port and three wine-glasses, 
landlord,” said Dick Turpin. 

Mr. Goodridge bowed, and withdrew. 

“Three wine-glasses!” he muttered, ai he descended 
the stairs. “ What can they want with three wine, 
glasses P The lady is not with them, hut perhaps she 
will come presently. That must be it ! The third wine- 
glass is for the lady.” 

Thus muttering and ruminating, the landlord pro- 
ceeded to execute his guests’ commands. 

Then, going up once more into the room, he vess sur- 
prised to hear Dick say — 

“ Put the bottle and glasses on the table, landlord, and 
bring a chair and sit dow n with us. We want to speak to 
you. 

The landlord was completely taken aback. 

This was what he was fnrthest from expecting. 

Nevertheless, ha retained sufficient self-possession to 
obey, and, drawing a chair to the table, he sat down in an 
attitude compounded of assurance and deference. 

In the meantime, Turpin proceeded to draw the cork 
from the bottle of wine, and, having done so, filled the 
three glasses. 

One was pushed towards the landlord, who took it with 
a trembling and expectant hand, and a toast haying been 
proposed, he raised it to his lips. 

The two highwaymen emptied their glasses at one 
gulp, and then Dick Turpin somewhat abruptly 
approached the business he had in hand. 

“ Landlord,” he said, “ I have called you to see 
whether you can assist ns out of a little difficulty. You 
look a man of discernment and experience, and, for that 
reason, we have ventured to trouble you with our affairs.", 

At this very flattering speech the landlord grinned com- 
placently, and, bowing hia head with an affectation of 
modeBty, said nothing, but waited for our hero to pro- 
ceed. 

“ I fancy I was not wrong in thinking that you would 
do your best to serve us in our present strait.” 

“You were quite right, sir,” said the landlord; “and, 
in this business ae well as in every other, it will he my 
constant effort to deserve satisfaction.” 

“ That is all right,” said Turpin ; “ and now to come 
to the point. That young lady who called here to sea us 
wishes to continue her journey in our company, but, un- 
fortunately, it is impossible.” 

“ IIow impossible ? ” 

“ Why, yon see, we have bnt a horse a piece, aDd she 
cannot ride upon one of these.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Well, then, what we want is to find some means of 
allowing her to travel along with us.” 

“ I understand,” said the landlord ; “ and it so taps 
that I can get you out of your difficulty without any 
trouble at all.” 

“ I am glad to hear that,” said Dick. “ Have another 
glass of wine.’ 

He pushed the bottle towards the landlord as he spokn, 
who did not hesitate to replenish his glass. 

“ I can seen my way clear enough,” continued Mr. 
GUodridge, “ provided cue thing.” 

“What?” 

“ That the lady can ride.” 

“ Oh ! y68 ; the lady can ride.” 

The landlord rubbed hia hand3 together in a satisfied 
manner. 

“ Then,” he said, * I have got as nice a lady’s horse to 
an stable as ever was ‘jxlea, I bought it very cheap 


come days ago, thinking I might some d%y sell it to 
advantage.” 

“ Well, an opportunity has now offered itself. I am 
quite willing to buy the horse for the lady if it is a good 
one.” 

“ Coma down and seo it,” said the landlord, forgetting 
his curiosity in the prospect of eelliug the horse advan- 
tageously. “ Coma do'-a, and I’ll show it you at once.” 

• All right, so we will j but we will finish this bottle 
first..” 

Mors glasses were filled and emptied, and then all three 
rose. 

Tom King and the landlord went first, but Turpin 
lingered behind. 

Tom knew his motive, and contrived to occupy the 
whole of the landlord’s attention. 

Turpin tapped at the door of Maud’s rocm. 

She opened ik in a moment, and her face lighted up with 
pleasure when she saw who it was. 

“ Tear nothing, Maud ; all is well. I am going down 
into the inn-yard to try and purchase a horse for you to 
ride upon. Do not detain me.” 

After speaking thesa hasty words of explanation, Dick 
hastened down the stairs auJ overtook the landlord and 
Tom near the bar, where they had paused and waited for 
him. 

Maud closed the door of her room, and sprang to the 
wiudow, from which, as she was well aware, she could soe 
the whole of the inn-yard and the stables. 

Ere she had occupied this post a moment, she saw 
the trio make their appearance, and she watched them as 
they took their course towards the stables. 

It is with the doings of the highwaymen, however, that 
we are chiefly interested. 

With an alacrity which he conld Dot conceal or diminish, 
the landlord hurried across the yard, calling out lustily to 
the ostler as he did so. 

That worthy made his appearance after a brief delay, 
for he had been upon the loft cutting chaff. 

At the bidding of the landlord he re-entered the stable 
and fetched the lady’s horse. 

It was a fine-looking animal, and our two friends were 
pleased the moment they saw it. 

A closer examination had no other effect than to confirm 
thorn in their good opiuion. 

It was really a first-class animal, and, apparently, with- 
out the slightest defect or blemish. 

The landlord, like a keen man of business, noted the 
expression of ple^ure which appeared upon their faces, 
and took his on* from it accordingly. 

“ What is your pnee ?” said Dick, when he had finished 
making his examination. 

The landlord paused a moment, and Tom King added— 

“ Yon told ns you bought the horse ohaap. Now, don’t 
try to get too much out of it. We did not anticipate 
having to make this purchase, and we are rather short of 
funds.” 

At this armouncement the landlord calmed down some- 
what, and altered the sum he had just thought of mett- 
tiouing. 

“ I’ll tell you what I can do, and it will be fair both for 
you and for me. As to what I gave for the horse, that’s 
neither here nor there. It’s honestly worth eighty 
guineas; but I will take sixty, andthat’B the very lowest.” 

To this offer our friends at first said nothing, and having 
considered a moment or two, said— 

“You ask a good round sum for the horse.” 

“He’s worth twenty more ; and I should not have named 
t the price I did, had it not been for what your friend said. 
Of course I want to sell him as soon as I can, because the 
longer I keep him the less profit I shall get.” _ 

“ Of course. Now, look lJere, landlord ; besides a liorsa 
we wont several other things. We want a bridle, a side- 
saddle, a la<lyW*drog-habu and a whip. Can yon supply 
us with theso r’ 

“ Certs «y . j have them all od the premises. They 
not new, being those I keep to lend out on Lire.” 

“ That will not matter,” said Dick. “ And now, land, 
lord, I will make you an offer, and you can please yourself 
about taking it. If you like to let me have the horse and 
the other things I have mentioned for sixty gain?"?, why, 
here’s your money.” 

Our hero slapped his pocket significantly as he spoxe. 

The landlord hesitated a moment, :.i#i then he said— 
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“ Well, it’s driving n hard bargain, and 1 was in hopes 
of doing bettor, Howover, if you’ll tuako it sixty-five 
guineas, I don’t mind,” ■•* 

“"Weil, agreed/’-f ' \ 

“ It’s a bargain, then.” 

“Tea.” 

Torn King bent his mouth oloso to Turpin’s ear, and 
whispered: - - .» ■ • 

“ Wo are in a fix now. Wo haven't got half' sixty- 
five pounds between us.” 


CHAPTER CCCCV. 

THE TWO HIGHWAYMEN PLAN AN EXCURSION OH THE 
;j - HIGHWAY. 

Dick Turpin changed countenance slightly when Tom 
King made this announcement, but, recovering him- 
self almost immediately, ho said to the landlord : 

“ I n m not quite sure whether we shall start to-night.” 

“ All right, gentlemen, as long as yon like. My house 
and myself are quite at your disposal.” 

“ However,” Continued Dick, “ to do things fair and 
bnsiness-like, as well as to clinch the bargain, look, 
here is something on account.” 

So saying, our horo took from his pocket a leather . 
bag, from which he counted out twenty guineas into 
the landlord’s hand, who received them with evident 
eatisf action. 

“ We will oonsider the matter as settled now,” he said. 

“Just so.”- 

The horse was then led back into the stable, and our 
friends returned to the house. 

Upon entering their own room they sat down near the 
window, and Tom said : 

“Well, Dick, you have bought the liorso and paid 
twenty guineas on account, hut where the remaining 
forty-five are to come from I don’t know.” 

“ Don’t you ? then I will tell you. Where plenty more 
has come from.” 

“ It would he ridiculous upon my part to affect to mis- 
understand yon. You mean, you would seek for. the 
remainder of the mousy by an adventure on the road P" 

“ J.ufit so.” 

“ But think of the danger.” , 

“ It is great, I admit.” 

“ You cannot help doing so. It is something more 
than great.” 

“ Nevertheless, the danger must bo braved. Tom, my 
friend, listen to me. You were at some pains, a- little 
while ago, to show me that Maud must have a steed for 
herself. We obtain one, and not having money enough to 
purchase it, we must get the remainder how we may.” 

“ I know all that, but think of the inevitable effects 
that would result from our levying contributions on the 
highway just at the present time. The idea is suicidal 
in the extreme. The roads are filled with dragoons, 
and if wo have so far eluded them, a robbery would 
immediately set them upon our track.” 

“1 am quite willing to admit the amount of danger 
there must be in any such attempt, but nevertheless, the 
money must bo obtained. But stay ; a fresh thought 
strikes me. I have nothing but your word that we have 
not money enough between us to make this purchase. 
Turn out the contents of your pookets and let us see.” 

Tom King willingly enough complied with this re- 
quest, for he would have been only too glad to have 
owned himself in error, and discovered that they really 
did possess sufficient money. 

But ho had small hopes of this, for, some little 'time 
back, he had taken the trouble to ascertain with toler- 
able exactitude the state of their finances, and it was in 
consequence of this that he Hpoke to Turpin in the 
manner we have recorded at the close of the preceding 
chapter. As for Dick himself, with characteristic care- 
lessness, ho never troubled himself about the amount 
of funds in hand, and the probability is, ho would not 
have discovered he was short of so much until the 
actual time of settlement arrived. 

Thanks, however, to the forethought of Tom King, 
this disagreeable occurrence was avoided by being made 
known in good time. 

Turpin quiokly produced from bis pockets all the 
money lie possessed, and thou, sweeping his own and 
his comrade’s into ono heap- began to count it. 


Long before ho had finished Ilia task, lie became pain- 
fully aware that there' was nothing like sufficient. 

Tom King was right. 

Tho total amount of money before thoxn was under 
thirteen pounds. ~ 

“ That is what I said,” exclaimed Tom King, as soon 
as Dick had announced the result. “And we are in a 
much greater fix than you feel inclined to admit.” 

“Not so.” " i' / • ' ; 

“ I say we are. Doubtless one good adventure on 
the road wonld place in our possession the money we 
require to complete the purchase, hut than think of tho 
imminent danger of such an adventure at the present 
time. Our position is, in my opinion, by far more tick- 
lish than you seem to think it. Our only chance to pre- 
serve our lives and liberties is io keep quiet for some 
length of time ; and one such exploit as you propose 
would bring all our enemies upon our track before we 
had time to get fairly off.” 

“ 1 understand all tills quite clearly,” said Dick 
Turpin ; “ and you must not fall into tho error of sup- 
posing that I underrate the danger. I do not. I quite 
agree with you as- to the policy of keeping as quiet as 
possible, and no other oireumstances than those which 
have occurred would induoe me to attempt an adven- 
ture on the highway. , But the money must ho had, and, 
for my part, I can see no other means by which we can 
obtain it.” 

“Nor I. In fact, thero is no other.” 

- “ Very well, then ; we must resign ourselves to neces- 
sity, and try our best to avert the consequences you 
have just foretold.”. 

“ Then there is another thing,” said Tom King. “ A 
little while ago you agreed with me in saying that it 
would be unsafe in the extreme for ns to pass. the night 
in the inn, but in the event of an excursion such as you 
propose, how are we to avoid doing so P” 

“ That is a serious objection, I must confess, and yet 
.1 think it can be gob ever;”; i. / 

“ How so ?” 

“ Night' is fast closing in. Look ! Dusk has uncon- 
sciously Btolen upon ns.” k • -j 

It was as he had said. ?■ 

The time had passed rapidly, and now they found 
that the shadows of evening wore beginning to gather 
in the room, rendering all things indistinct. 

The brief winter’s day was fast- approaching a close. 

“ In a little while,” continued Turpin; “ it will be quite 
dark. As soon as it is sc. f will depart; and, if luck be- 
friends me ns she hitherto has done, I shall return hero 
before tho night is so far advanced as to prevent our 
departure.” . 

“ Stay a moment,” said Tom King, gravely. “ I bog 
that you will attend to .what I am about to say.” 

“ What is -it?” 

“ I can see that the money must bo had, and that 
thero is no other means of obtaining it than by going 
upon the road, great as is the danger of such a proceed- 
ing, and much as I wish it could be avoided. But .that 
is, unfortunately, quite out of the question. Turpin', 
ybu have spoken about setting out.” 

11 Certainly I have.” 

“ Then I liopo you will understand me properly. For 
a long time we have boon friends ; and, by the long con- 
tinuance of that friendship, I desire you to grant me a 
favour ” . 

“ You need not go on any further with your speech,” 
interrupted Dick Turpin, with a smile. “ I know the 
favour you wish to beg.” 

“ It is that I may depart upon this expedition instead 
of yourself." 

“ I knew that.” 

“ And you will lot mo ?” 

“Nay — nay. I do not see how I Can do so. Et is on 
my account that the money is to be obtained— it is 
through me that.this extra risk will have to ho run— and 
surely I ought to be the person who should have the 
responsibility.” 

“ That seems correct,” said Tom King ; “ hut I think I 
shall get you to consent to remain here while I depart 
upon this errand.” ■ ' - ’’ „ • 

Diok smiled, and shook his head negatively. 

“Istill think so,” said Tom King- “I admit all that 
voueny, and must admit that it sounds just and reason- 
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able. Bat, for all that, I think 1 ought to go, and not 
you.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Simply on account of the landlord.” 

“ The landlord ?” 

“Yea; from his inordinate curiosity we have every- 
thing to fear.’ 

“ Still I do not comprehend”—— 

“ But you will in a moment. Maud is a woman. You 
will scarcely be able to disguise from her the erraud up- 
on which you are going, or, even if you do, she, knowing 
as Bhe does the perils with which you are surrounded, 
will be in a state of dreadful anxiety and suspense until 
you return. It is tolerably cortaiu that I shall not ho 
able to seothe her — that nothing that I can say will 
have any effeot in calming her agitation.” 

“ Yes, I know all that ; but”— 

“ Do not interrupt me, but listen untily'-u hear all that 
I havo to say. With the landlord’s curiosity aroused, as 
it certainly would be, by your departure, he would infal- 
libly notice Maud’B agitation, and then there is no means 
of ascertaining the consequences which may result from 
his prying inquisitiveness. On the other hand, should 1 
go in your place, you will ha able to keep Maud calm and 
q net, and the landlord would find no fresh food for his 
ouriosity. I have one more reason to urgo why I should 
go instead of yourself, and that is, I should be cooler 
and oalmor than, you, and, for that reason, more likely 
to meet with success, becacseyon would feel anxious as 
to what was taking plaeo here ; and, in the hour of dan- 
ger, that very anxiety might so muoh unnerve you as to 
causo your destruction.” 

To the arguments thus set forth by his comrade, Dick 
Turpin listened with profouudest attention. 

He could not conceal from himself that all that Tom 
said was marked with the utmost good sense, yet he did 
not like the idea of allowing Tom King to depart on an 
expedition which he considered so peculiarly his own. 

Tom King could derive no profit from it, and oertaiuly 
would run into very great danger. 

In the end, however, after much discussion, Dick 
Turpin was prevailed upon by his companion to abandon 
his original intention, and stay at the inn while he 
wont in his plaoe. 

It was on Maud’s account, however, that Dick relontod, 
for he was unwilling to give her more cause for anxioty 
and uneasiness of mind than ho could help. 

That Tom King stood a much better chance of suc- 
ceeding in the enterprise there can be little doubt, for he 
could be cool, and calm, and collected, while Turpin, 
could only be so by the maintenance of a continual effort. 

Yet it was reluctantly and unwillingly that Dick did 
give way, and moro than once he felt inolined to rescind 
his decision. 

On each occasion, howevor, Tom King overruled him. 

By this time darkues3 had fully come, and they were 
aroused by a faint tapping at the door of the chamber. 

Upon permission being giving to enter, the door was 
thrown open, and the landlord appeared upon the thres- 
hold with, two lighted candles in his hand. 

“I waited-for some time, gentlemen,” he said, in an 
apologetical tone of voice as he advanced and set the 
candles down upon the table, “hut, finding you did not 
ring for lights, as I fully expected you would, I made 
so bold as to bring them without having any commands 
to do so.” 

Whde the landlord spoke, both of the highwaymen 
fixed their eyes with great intentness upon his counte- 
nance. 

But they could glean nothing from it. 

Its impassable expression baffled thorn. 

His sudden entrance, uncalled for, the; Could not help 
looking upon as a suspicious circumstance. 

Whether they were right or not time alone could show. 

His entrance had, howevor, one good effect. 

It confirmed Dick in the policy of remaining with 
Maud while Tom King was absent upon his hazardous 
expedition. '•? 

Perceiving that the highwayman mado no reply to his 
speech, the landlord asked a direct question. , 

It was his old and oft-repeatod ono. 

" Have you any commands for me, gentlemen ?” he 
asked. 

“ Yss,” said Tom King* 


The landlord looked at him expectantly. 

“ I want my horse saddled immediately. I am going 
out for an hour cr so.” 

“Very well, sir,” returned the landlord, with his usual 
imperturbability; “yon shall be obeyed.” 

Ho turned round and left tho room as he spoke. 

As soon as the door was closed, Tom King said— 

“ What do you think of the landlord, now ?” 2 

“ I am at a loss to say.” 

“ So am I, except that I consider his conduct grows 
more and more snspioious, and it behoves you to keep a 
careful look out upon him while I am away.” 

“ I shall do so, you may dopond. i can assure you I 
fool anything but comfortable when I think about him.” 

“ There is no immediate dread,” said Tom King, as 
he carefully loaded his pistols, “ though I quite think 
you ought to be careful. Have your eyes open *o every 
occurrence, no matter how trivial.” 

“ Trust me.” 

“Very well, then. As I am ready, I will go. Fare- 
well. 1 ’ 

“ Nay, nay ; I will accompany you to tho stablos.” 

“Upon no account.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Because I want to have a few words with the ostler.” 

“ But I shall not prevent that. You will havo nothing 
to say to him that you do not want me to hear?” 

“ No, no ; you mistake me entirely. I want to get 
that meddling, officious, iuquisitivo landlord out of the 
way. If we both go to tho stables ho will be sure to 
accompany ns, in the hopo of finding out something, and 
he will not be at a loss for an excuse.” 

“ But ho will acoompany you if you go alone.” 

“No, not so; when t descend I will send him up to 
you, and tell him you want to seo him. Upon some pre- 
text or other contrive to detain him until I am off. 
You will havo little difficulty in doing so.” 

“Oh, none at all — none at all. But, Tom, I cannot help 
expressing my admiration at the ready way you have of 
getting out of a difficulty. I will take eare the landlord 
don’t trouble you if you will send him up to me.” 


CHAPTER CCCCVI. 

TOM KING ONCE MORE FINDS HIMSELF UPON THE 
ROAD, AND MEETS WITH A STARTLING ADVENTURE. 
“"Very good,” said Tom King; “and, as that is all 
arranged, and as I am quite ready, I will be off at once. 
It is not worth while to delay.” 

“Be oareful,” said Dick Turpin, as he took his com- 
rade’s hand and shook it warmly. “ Remember how 
much depends upon your success.” 

“ I will be oareful, rely upon it ; and now, for tho 
present, farewell 1” 

“ Farewell t” said Dick ; “ and you may rest assured 
that ere long I shall find somo moans of requitting this 
service.” 

“Pho — pho ; Never mention that. Hark! I hear 
the stairs creak.. Some one is ascending.” 

Scarcely had he uttered these werds, than there came 
a faint tap-tap at the door, and, upon permission being 
given, the landlord entered. 

Bowing low, he said — 

“ Your horso is quite ready, sir, and waiting; and, if 
you will be pleased to follow me, I will lead you to the 
stablos.” 

AttliosewordsTurpinand King involuntarily changed 
glances. 

They ho. exactly bore out what the other had said. 

“ I am just ready too,” said Tom King, in reply. 

“This way, if you please,” said tho landlord. 

Tom King fully expected that Dick would say some- 
thing to detain the landlord, but to his surprise he did 
not. 

Nevertheless, feeling sure that his comrade under- 
stood him, and that he might safely leave him to do as 
ho promisod, he did not hesitate to follow tho laudlord 
out of tho room and down tho stairs. 

When they had gone about half way down, he had 
reason to congratulate himself for not having interfered, 
for just then lie heard his comrade call out — 

“Landlord — landlord !’* 

Of course Mr. Goodridge paused. 

“ My friend wants you,” Laid Tom King, quickly ; “rtd!. 
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op and seo what he wants. I can easily find the way 
to the stables myself.” 

The landlord uttered an ejaculation of impatience, j 
but ho had no resource but to obey. 

Most unwillingly, then, he reascondod the stairs. 

Tom resolved to make the best use of hiB time, so ran 
down the remainder as fast as ho eould and hurried to 
tho stable, for he was by no means certain that Dick 
would be able to keep the landlord upstairs. 

From his manner when he turned round to obey the 
call, it was clear that he had quite set his heart upon 
going to the stables and seeing Tom off. 

The first thing our friend did on emerging from the 
back door of the inn, was to look up at the sky and note 
its aspeot. 

He was pleased with its appearance, for he saw that 
the night was one that just suited his purpose 

Tho whole face of the heavens was covered with one 
huge black cloud. 

There was no wind, and a slight hazy fog floated here 
and there, giving an appearance of indistinctness to all 
things. 

On such a night Tom felt the most daring enterprise 
could be carried out successfully, and lie walked across 
the yard towards the stable with a feeling of light- 
hearted confidence. 

The ostler must have heard his approaching footstep, 
for, when ho drew near, he opened the door of the sta- 
blo, and led the horse out fully caparisoned. 

A lamp was burning just inside, and this illuminated 
the ground round the stable for some distance. 

Ere he ventured to mount, he carefully examined all 
the trappings to see that all was right, for he knew by 
experience how necessary it was to ascertain this before 
starting. 

The ostler had, however, done his duty well, fur the 
highwayman was unable to find anything out of place. 

In another moment, Tom King had vaulted lightly 
and easily into the saddle. 

Tho ostler held the horse by the bridlo while ho did 
so. Tom King took the reins, and then plunged his 
hand into his pocket. 

He drew out a five-shilling piece. 

“ Ostler,” he Baid. 

The man addressed grinned and touched hi3 forehead. 

“You have done your duty well, so here is a crown- 
pieoe.” 

“ Thank yon, sir,” was the reply, as Tom King 
slipped the coin mentioned into his hand. 

“ I hope you will understand,” continued the high- 
wayman, “that we feel inclined to bo liberal with you 
if you will only eerve ns faithfully, and oboy our orders 
promptly. That is but an earnest of what you will ro- 
ceivo. I am going out for an hour, perhaps four or five. 
Don’t go to bed while I am away, Sit up until I return. 
As soon as you hear me coming, run out, take the horse, 
groom it instantly, and place it in the stable in such a 
condition that no one could tell it had been out. Do 
you understand me ?” 

“ Quite well, your honour.” 

“Very well, then. Attend to my instructions and 
you will find you will have no cause to rogret it.” 

Tho ostler once more touched his forehead, and pro- 
mised strict attention and obedience. 

Having thus made matters right, Tom King seated 
himself firmly in the saddle and touched his steed 
lightly with his heavy riding-whip, which formed, when 
the lash was coiled round the baud, a very formidable 
weapon of offence and defence. 

It was then somewhat similar to tho modern weapon 
miscalled a life-preserver. 

The horse’s hoofs made a prodigious clatter on the 
stones with which tho inn-yard was paved, and just as he 
emerged into tho road, our friend caught sight of the in- 
quisitive landlord standing at the front door of the inn. 

But Tom did not check his Bpeed in the least, and in 
less than a moment was lost to sight in the obscurity 
of the evening, though not to hearing, for tho beat of 
his horse’s hoofs rung out cloarly and sharply upon the 
night air. 

At length, they, too, ceased, and then the landlord, with 
a sigh of disappointment, turned back into the inn. 

There was a wild, gleeful feeling about Tom King’s 
heart aB his horse bounded gallantly over the hard road. 


His blood ciroulated in his veins with redoubled speed, 
and such a sensation of exultation took possession of 
him that he felt as though he could w out aloud for 
very joy. • 

This impulse, however, he restrained, and by degrees 
reined in his steed, for he had no wish to distress it un- 
neoessarily. 

Subsiding at length to a trot, which the horse could 
perform with ease, he began to look about him for an 
adventure. 

But he seemed to have the road all to himself, for, as 
yet, although he had come a considerable distance from 
the inn, be had not met with a single individual. 

During the whole of the time, fbo, he had kept his 
ears on tho stretch, listening intently for the slightest 
sound, for he could not tell how soon he might encounter 
one of the numerous troops of dragoons, who, he knew, 
wero patrolling the roads. 

He thought it probable, however, that the disoovery 
that they were in the neighbourhood of Enfield Cliaso 
would have the effect of concentrating the soldiers 
about that spot. 

As the reader may be sure, Tom took the road that 
would lead him not only away from Enfied Chase, but 
away from London also. 

This was wise, for, as a matter of course, it dimin- 
ished the chances of meeting with bis foes. 

A long time had elapsed since he had an adventure 
on the road, but in the interim he had forgotten none 
of his skill. 

For this reason, then, although he was so environed 
by danger as ho was, he hoped to be able to escape 
capture. 

Being now, however, as he considered at a sufficient 
distance from the inn, he decreased his speed still more, 
until at length his horse proceeded at a walk only. 

Suddenly a faint sound struck on his ear. 

So faint was it, that.it scarcely rose above the other 
noises with which the night air was filled, but.tlie prac- 
tised ear of the highwayman detected it. 

He was, besides, able at once to recognise its char- 
acter. 

It was the sound produced by horses’ hoofs. 

They came from before him, though, from the extreme 
faintness of the sound, the rider whose approach was 
thus indicated, must have been at a considerable distance. 

Tom King continued to advanco at a walking pace, 
and had the satisfaction of hearing the Bound increase 
in loudness and distinctness every moment, until there 
was no longer room to doubt tho nature of it. 

Presently Tom paused. 

He had reached a pieeo of roadway which would, he 
considered, answer his purpose admirably, and he deter- 
mined to go no further, but here await the coming of 
the traveller. 

The placo needs some description. 

The roadway ]ust where ho had taken up his position 
was bounded by an embankment on both sides. 

From the shape and general appearance of this, it 
would seem as though the greater portion of a hill had 
been out away, in order to reduce the road to a more 
uniform gradient. 

Such places are common in England, and, as the road 
alone is reduced to a level, and the fields on each side 
left untouched, the natural consequence is the forma- 
tion of an embankment or cutting. 

Tom paused as near as possible in the centre of this 
place, where the embankment on both sides waB highest. 

The effect of this was to plunge the piece of roadway 
into profound darkness. 

One horseman alone was approaching— the sound of 
the horso's hoofs assured the highwayman of this — and 
he backed his horBe as close to the side of the embank- 
ment as he could, turning bis head away from the direc- 
tion the traveller was coming. 

Next, taking a pistol from his pocket, and holding it 
in an attitude ready for immediate service, Tom 
patiently awaited his coming. 

The horseman, whoever he was, came on at a swift 
trot. Little did ho think of the danger to which he was 
hurrying. 

Doubtless aware that ho had a disagreeable pieoe of 
road to traverse, he iucreasod his horse’s speed in order 
to pass through it as quickly as possible, 
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Ou he came, hut, somehow, as he drew nearer end 
uearer to the spot where the highwayman was lying in 
ambush, his pace faltered, and he insensibly drew in the 
rein. 

Still he came on at a trot. 

And now, when he came within a short distance of him, 
Tom King again exerted all his powers of hearing, in 
order to lean, for certain whether the coming traveller 
was 01 was not alone upon the road. 

Had he heard the echoing heat of another horse’s foot 
he would have allowed the horseman to have passed by 
unmolested, as it would have been runni' g too great a 
risk to attack him. 

But all was still. 

No ether sound broke upon the universa silence. 

The traveller was alone. 

Tom King prepared for action. 

He gathered the reins up in his hand, a «S grasped his 
pistol tightly. 

On* touch wiua his heel would, he knew, cause his obe- 


dient and well-trained steed to bound forward like an 
arrow. 

On came the traveller, 

Nearer and nearer be came at tbe same strange, falter- 
ing, hesitating pace. 

In another moment, Tom, whose straining eyes had, to 
a certain extent, become habituated to the darkness, 
caught sight of his house’s head. 

He was abreast with him. 

Like a dart, Tom’s steed bounded forward. 

“Halt!” cried the highwayman, in tones of startling 
abruptness, which rung out loud and clear. “ Halt ! I say, 
or I fire, and the consequences be upon your own head. ’ 

It was easy to see that the rider was completely taken 
aback by tbe suddenness with which the highwayman bad 
pounced out upon him. 

But he was a brave man. 

Recovering himself instantly, he plunged the ’"■‘wels of 
his spurs deep into his horse’s flanks. 

With a cry of agony— half a snort auv half a groan-* '• 
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the poor creature > eared np, and then bounded forward at 
a psce which could be designated by no other term than 
the appropriate one of break nock. 

It was evident the rider did not feel inclinea to atop 
when he was bidden, and preferred to take the ooDse 
quenoes of a refusal upon bis own head. 

To speak the truth. Torn King wa* scarcely prepared 
for this. 

Nevertheless, he was as good as his word, and fired his 
pistol at the flying form, while at the same moment he 
urged his own horse to make his utmost speed. 

The discharge of the pistol was followed by a blinding 
sheet of flame, ivV-'eh, for a moment, revealed cne wild- 
looking aspect of the scene, and the tremendous report 
which echoed and re-echoed among the hills. 

Whether his shot had taken any effect, Tom King knew 
not. 

lie had fired too suddenly to take anything like a cor- 
rect aim, and he had no doubt in his own mind that the 
hnL'et bad buried itself in the soft earth of which the 
embankment was composed. 

He was confirmed in this opinion by the rapidity with 
which the traveller tore along. 

The ground had a slight tendenoy downward, and this 
made his progress more rapid. 

As we have said, Tom King urged his horse to the 
ntniodt. 

But, in apite of all his efforts, he was unable to overtake 
the traveller's horse, which, maddened by pain and terri- 
Bed by the explosion of the pistol, tore over the ground 
as no other horse had before. 

Still he did not gain much upon Tom King, who, how- 
ever, could not overtake him. 

The bottom of the hill was reached, but on the level 
ground the horse continued his unabated speed. 

In the excitement of this chase Tom King forgot every- 
thing but his determination to overtake the traveller. 

He forgot the caution it was so necessary he should 
exercise. 

He forgot that the dragoons were on the road along 
which he was flying at such a tremendous rate. 

He forgot that his capture was imminent should -he 
approach them too closely. 

But the bold highwayman was oblivious of everything 
ssve b.is resolve. 

ilia streaming eyes were fixed upon the forma of the 
trav eller and his steed, which seemed to flit before him 
through the darkness with the swiftness of • phantom. 


OHiTTEE COCCV1I, 

VOH KINO PURSUES THE TRAVELLER DOWN THE SSI Si, 

AND MAKES AN UNEXPECTED AND TERRIBLE B ■«. 

COVERT 

Suddenly, however, and when his speed appe«..od to 
have attained its maximum, the traveller’s horse swer ed 
rapidly on one side, and darted down a narrow lane tl LI t 
can at right angles to tho main road. 

Do swiftly was this doDe, that, though Tom King \ /as 
in the rear and witnessed it, yet he was unable to chi ick 
the progress of hie own steed sufficiently to follow uis 
example. 

He pr.lled tightly at the rein, and the gallant creatv -a 
strove to stop itself, but was unable to do so until the la ie 
had been passed. 

It was then necessary to come to a dead stop, and tr ra 
round. 

This Tom did, and at a swift trot swept rouno r. iq 
corner. 

He found himself in one of those beautiful umhrageoi is 
lanes which are to he found nowhere else in th" wtrJ d 
but in England. 

It mas bordered on both sides by tall, thick bulges 
planted npoa the top of an embankment, while here am 
there tall trees grew up in tho summer time, casting i , 
delicious shade over the lane, but now the branches worn 
quite bare and lee-geas, giving an appearance of melnn . 
choly to the whole scene. 

Tom King just gave a gisnee at the scene, and then 
directed all his attention to the object he had in view. 

S'aintly— very faintly — there came upon his ear* the d *H 
and rapid beat of a horse’s hoofs. 


The traveller had evidently got a good start, tat 
the highwayman was determined that he should not 
escape t} 

Urging his horse forward by means of voice, whip, and 
spur, Toro tore over the nneven ground in the San* with a 
speed that was truly dangerous. 

But King was wrought np to a pitch of desperation in 
consequence of what l.ad taken place, and he determined 
not to abandon the chase until he was convinced that 
there would be no good in continuing it. 

He was annoyed to think that in the first inat/inoa he 
had managed things bo badly as to allow the traveller to 
slip through his fingers. 

Away, then, be went down this narrow, winding lane. 

It wne very dark, for the thick clouds with which the 
sky was covered, effectually shut out tho beams of the 
moon, although she was some distance above the horizon. 

A faint, gray tint in the clouds denoted her where- 
abouts, but that was all. 

As he continued his headlong course down the lane, 
Tom King leaned forward in his saddle, and listened with 
the utmost intentness. 

Suddenly the sound of the horse’s hoofs ceased. 

What could he the reason of it ? 

He was sure that the cessation of sound had not taken 
place in consequence of the traveller having got ont of 
'earshot. 

If this bad been the case, the sound would have dgsd 
gradually away. 

But to far from this, be hoard the hoof-heat* ous 
moment, and the next they ceased. 

There could be but one explanation of this event. 

The horse had come to a sudden stop. 

Tom King grasped a pistol in his right hand, holding 
it in such a manner as to be available for immediate 
service, for he could not tell the meaning of this 
manoeuvre. 

He slackened his pace, too, «o that if necessary he 
could pull up in a moment. 

It was wen >» took these precautions. 

The dense clouds parted, and through the rift the moon 
shone with beautiful effect, bringing into view all the 
different objects with which the highwayman wa* sui 
rounded. 

li was just as this took place that Tom King went 
round a bend in the lane. 

To kis surprise, he then saw before him, by the aid of 
the moonbeams, a pair of large iron gates. 

Beiore these stood the traveller's horse, but h* wa* 
riderless. 

1 lino uttered an ejaculation of astonishment as 6* 

! £SW 

The boras wsa asking a otrango moaning, gsoacfeg 
I sound. 

Eagerly Tom King glanced about him, auxions in the 
extreme to ascertain the whereabouts of the traveller. 

The moonbeams were of great service to him «n this 
occasion, for, coming from a high point in the sky, the 
roadway was rendered clearly visible. 

A noment’s glance enabled him to descry apon the 
giound the body of a man, or something that looked 
marvellously like it. 

It was' lying near the horse. 

It wag the traveller, no doubt. 

When this extraordinary scene presented itself before 
him, Tom King reined in instinctively directly he naught 
eight of it. 

He was about twenty yards from the horss. 

In an infinitesimal portion of time more can be *een 
than can be described in an hour. 

briefly, however, we will endeavour to show the reader 
all that yom King beheld. 

As we have said, a dark-lookiug mass, which, from its 
general appearance, he imagined to be the body of the 
traveller, was lying by the aide of the horse, and partially 
in the shadow which his body cast upon tho moonlit lane. 

The horse, trembling and groaning, was standing with 
his head close to the iron gate, as though he was desirous 
to pass through it. 

This, however, was impossible j and tla great height 
made it a barrier which no horse could overleap. 

These large iron gates, which looked line the entrance 
gates to a noblemaa’e ir a gentleman’s grounds, were 
firuked on both sides by a massive stone wall of grott 
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height, and which extended to the right and left a 3 far 
as Torn could ee<?. 

On the other side of the wall, and through the foliage- 
work of the gate, oonld be seen a kind of park, beauti- 
fully laid out and well stocked with trees. 

Over the tops of these the chimneys, gable3 and roof- 
tops of a mansion glittered in the clear moonlight. 

The picture was one of exquisite beauty, and one that 
any person could have gazeil at for a long time without 
weariness, because Borne fresh beauty presented itself 
at every moment. 

Such, then, is a foeblo description of the scene which 
was spread before Toni King when he halted after 
having passed round the bend in the lane. 

He could not forbear to pause aud look upon it. 

It was evident that the laue led nowhere else, save to 
these gates, and these gates clearly led to the mansion. 

It was certainly not the front or main entrance — 
perhaps it was the one made use of by the domestios. 

The tall hedgerows grew right down to the massive 
buttresses of the gates, and the stone wall divided the 
park, if suah it was, from the meadows. 

This lane was, then, probably a private road leading 
only to the mansion. 

Why, then, should the traveller have turned down it, 
for it was only taking him into a trap. 

Tom kndw not. 

To linger there, however, gazing as ho was, would 
certainly accomplish nothing; and so he touched his 
horse lightly with the spur to urge him forward, for he 
was anxious to obtain a closer view of tho traveller. 

To iiis surprise, however, the horse resolutely refused 
to stir. 

He then, for the first time, noticed that his steed 
gave indications of suffering under the greatest terror. 

His nostrils were dilated, his eyes expanded, and he 
exhibited every token of alarm. 

Tom patted his nook ; but, perceiving how great was 
his disinclination to advance, did not press him to do 
so, but alighted, and secured his steed by the bridle to 
the trunk of a tree that grew by the side of the lane. 

He then stepped forward on foot, but to his annoy- 
ance the riftin the clouds, through which the moon had 
been shiniug, closed up, leaving the lane in all the 
greater darkness from the contrast. 

In spite, however, of this adverse incident, he continued 
to advance towards the iron gates, which were still visi- 
ble. 

It took little more than a minute to reach the spot 
where the traveller was lying, for the distance was not 
more than twenty yards. 

Upon arriving here lie looked anxiously up at the 
sky, in order to see whether there was any prospect of 
the moon breaking forth again— for her light would 
have rendered him essential service. 

To his joy he saw a long, irregular shaped fissure, in 
which the stars could be seen twinkling brightly. 

The moon was on the borders of the fissure, and in a 
moment or so more would oertainly break forth. 

He waited, therefore until this time arrived before 
he attempted to do anything. 

Gradually, as the moon got nearer and nearer to the 
fissure, her light shone through the thinner clouds which 
fringed it, and cast a dim halo around. 

Gradually this brightened, aud once more the details of 
the extraordinary scene were brought bofore Tom’s view. 

Without loss of time he stooped down over the pros- 
trate form. 

It was a man, and he was lying in a strange, huddled- 
up position. 

That he was either dead or else seriously wounded, 
there could be no doubt. 

Repugnant as it was to his feelings, Tom took hold 
of ono of his arms and dragged hie body into the lane, 
where the moonbeams would fall unobsti netedly upon it. 

The faoe was turned upwards, and its peculiar ex- 
pression told Tom in a moment that the traveller, who- 
ever he was, wa3 dead. 

From various portions of his clothing oame various 
scintillations of light, which showed where diamonds 
were fixed upon it, aud the material was of the best 
description, most elegantly and expensively brimmed. 

The wearer was some person either of wealth or rank 
—probably both, 


The pallid features were delicately formed, and, even 
in death, had an aristocratic appearance. 

How he had come by his death was, at first, uncertain. 

It might be that the horse, stopping short, had thrown 
him out of the saddle, or it might be that ho owed his 
death to the pistol-shot which Tom had fired at him, 
but which the highwayman did not think had taken 
effect, because it was fired without aim, and because 
the traveller had continued his headlong speed. 

This was a point, however, whioh Tom King resolved 
to ascertain. 

Stooping down over him, he looked closely at him. 

At first saw no wound, and was about to adopt his 
I first supposition as the true one, when he felt something 
wet on the breast of the traveller’s coat as he passed 
his hand over it. 

Tom held up his hand in the moonlight and looked at it. 

It was stained with blood. 

Hastily wiping it away, he unfastened the traveller’s 
clothing, and at length his breast was exposed to view. 

In this a small round hole was visible, from which 
the crimson fluid welled slowly. 

The wound was such as a pistol would have produced, 
and was situated on the right-hand side of his breast. 

Very little blood indeed flowed from it, and his cloth- 
ing was little more than stained. 

It was evident, then, that the wound had bled in- 
wardly, and, from its position and proximity to his 
heart, he felt sure it must be mortal. 

This was a discovery which Tom King far from antici- 
pated, and he ehuddered with horror at the suddenness 
with which it had come upon him. 

The body was quite warm, but the heart had ceased 
to beat, and the features were fast becoming fixed in 
the stern rigidity of death. 

“Good heavens !’’ exclaimed Tom King ; “ oan it be 
possible P I had no idea that the shot which 1 fired at 
random, and under the impulse of the moment, would 
prove to be a fatal one. But it seems it is so. But how 
comes the traveller here P Suffering under such a 
wound, how could he have retained his seat in the 
saddle long enough to reach this place — and with the 
horse going at such a frightful speed p And then there 
was the sudden turn out of the highroad. It is a mys- 
tery. I oannot conceive how it wa3 he retained his seat. 
He must have been a brave man, aud one well akillod 
in the art of riding, or it never could have happened.” 

Ab he epoke, Tom King, with eadness upon his coun- 
tenance, looked again into the face of the traveller. 

“ Quite dead !” lie added ; “ quite dead. I never saw 
the impress of death more distinctly visible. Well, it 
is in vain to grieve. It oannot be helped. I am sorry 
for what ha3 occurred, but I can do no more than make 
the best of it. Had he attended to my demands, I 
should not have fired, and his life would have been 
spared. It is all over now, though, and all the regrets 
in the world will not bring him back to life.” 

So saying, Tom King rose to his feet, and made two 
steps towards the spot where he had tethered his horse. 

Then he stopped suddenly, as he said — 

“ I forget— I forget my errand. It is money that I 
require ; and from the dress of that dead man, he doubt- 
less carries plenty in his pocket. Now he is dead it can 
be of no further service to him. Why, then, should I 
scruple to take it from him ? And yet — but I must 
not give way to snch scruples. The night is going 
fast, and it is important for all that 1 get back to the 
inn without delay or further loss of time. Another ad- 
venture will he impossible, and the ohancee are quite 
against my meeting with anyone like this. He is dead, 
quite dead, and why should I hesitate ? itia weakness, 
folly ! The money is, then, to be had for taking. I 
wish all this had uot occurred, but yet I must have 
it.” 


CHAPTER CCCVIII. 

IN WHICH TOM KING LEARNS SOME PARTICULARS RE- 
LATIVE TO THE IDENTITY OF THE DEAD TRAVELLER. 
Although he uttered these last words in a very resolute 
manner, yet Tom King advauoed towards the body of 
the dead traveller with a slow and hesitating step. 

He felt a certain and very natural amount of repug- 
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oaooe to approaoWg the man for the purpose of rifling after a second glance, he felt couriered they proceeded 
his pockets. from lanterns carried by some persons. , 

It was a deed that he seemed instinctively to shrink What was their object, he knew not ; and he was aleo 
from, and most certainly it was one whioh he had aerer completely in the dark as to the meaning of the cry to 
committed bofore. which they had given utterance. 

Yet, as he eaid, why should he recoil from taking k That they were approaching the gate was evident, and 
now, when he would have deprived him of it while he the speed at which they came was very great, 
lived without remorse Tom King hesitated for a moment as to what he should 

Now, however, he was dead; and it seemed as vhoegh do, 
his body ought to be held sacred, and not profaned by the If he mounted hi» steed and hastened away, the mow 
robber’s touch. feet of his doing so would pnt these people on his trade. 

So powerfully did Tom King feel all this, that had the for they were so near that the tramDling of his horse’s 
need of tho money been any leas urgent than it was, tie hoofs could not but be heard. 

would have mounted his horse and rode away, lasying the To fly seemed, then, injudicious ; and yet, to remain 

pockets of the dead man untouched. where he wae, would be perilous to a degree 

But he knew how valuable the time was. Tom King, however, felt a great degree of curiosity to 

They would be compelled to leave the inn that very learn something more than he at present knew respecting 

night, for to depart by daylight would be dangerous to a tbo man who lay there so still in death, 

degree, and there remained to them only one uigbt to Could he conceal himself somewhere close at hand, he 
to find some place of refuge and safety for Mand, as the felt that he would gladly do so; for, not only would such a 
night after they had appointed to meet their two com- course be more conducive to his own safety than any 
fades on the Fiuchley-road. other, but it would also enable him to hear what took 

The sooner, then, that he was back at the inn the better place, should the body be discovered : in the event of 

it would be for their general safety. which, he wonld surely, he thought, hear something oon- 

Much time had already been consumed, and if he left ceming him. 
the traveller, and looked ont for another adventure, he Already in hie own mind, though almost without know* 
might be detained for an indefinite length of time, and ing it, be bad connected the dead rider with the mansion 

in the end run the risk of not obtaining the requisite which he had seen through the trees. 

,nm. Having come to this resolution, he hastened to the spot 

Now, however, it was beyond all doubt within his reach, where bis horse was tethered, 
for the prostrate man looked like one who would not travel Tbs creature still showed symptoms of fright, and Tom 
without valuables. feared that he should have some trouble with it yet. 

He was tbe more inclined to think he carried articles of A glance over his shoulder showed him that the people 
great value about him from his very conduct. carrying the lanterns were very close to the gate, aud he 

Had he carried a light purse, he would have surrendered would have to be very expeditious to esoape being seen by 
it rather than hove run the risk of being fired at. them. 

All these reasons pressed powerfully upon Tom King’s What he had to do was to get into the meadows that 
mind as he made his way towards tlie traveller, with a skirted both side* of the lane, and take his horse with 
alow and hesitating step. him. 

Making a 6udden effort, however, he passed ever the But how he was to accomplish this was the difficulty, 
remaining space which intervened between them. ( He had not taken particular^ notice aB he came down thy 

Here he knelt down once more upon the ground. lane, but he had no recollection of seeing a gate which 

He was easily able to find the pockets, but he did not led into these fields. # . 

pnt his hand into them. As he now stood, with his hands on ms horse s bridle, 

He contented himself with feeling the outside, in order he glanced up aud down ; but no gate was in sight, 
to leani whether there wae anything of a bulky character Then the hedges wore too high to be easily or quickly 
^thin. surmounted, and they seemed to be kept in first-rate prs- 

In the breast of his coat he felt something £ke a pocket- 6ervation, so that there were no gaps in it through which 
book. he could force his way. 

He thrust his hand into his pocket, and found be was He saw all this at one brief and comprehensive glance, 
quite right. He untied his horse from the branch of the tree, and 

It was a pocket-book, and, by its appearance, seemed to then he noticed, for the first time, that there was a small 
be full of something. space between the trunk of it and the hedge, which did 

He opened it ; and, as the moon continued to shine, he not grow close to it. 
was enabled to make an examination of its contents. There looked scarcely room to pass through such a 

They were bank-notes. place, bnt there was no choice, so Tom bad to make the 

These were articles that Tom King never cared mush attempt, 
about ; but, on the present occasion, he thrust them into He first of all scrambled up the bank, and managed to 
his pocket. get into the meadow, at the expense of a few scratch** 

There was at that time an extreme difficulty in passing only. . . . 

bank notes; and he thought perhaps the landlord of the Then, holding the bridle, he spoke in a low voice to hsat 
Mountain Bill ” might refuse to take them as pay- horse, and tried to pull him np. 
ment. The horse seemed to perfectly understand what it was 

The first feeling of repugnance which be had enter- required to do, for he placed his fore feet upon the bank, 

tained had now passed away, and he resolved to learn Tom pulled again, and the horse, making a kind of leap, 

whether the traveller had any gold about him. forced his wav into the meadow. 

He was glad he made this second search, for it dis- Tom patted it caressingly. t 

covered to him a large bag of gold, which was in the The grass in the meadow was short, vJt it was thick, 

other breast-pocket of his coat. so Tom had no fear of being heard walking over it. 

This Tom took with rery great satisfaction. He led the horse close under the hedge, and paused just 

Just, however, as he was about to riae to hi« feet, he opposite the 6pot where the body of the traveller lay. 
heard a loud shout, coming apparently from many throats. The hedge was plenty high enough to conceal both Tom 
He was npon his feet in a second, with his face turned King and his steed trom the view of anyone standing in 
in tbe direction from which the sound had appeared to the lene^ but there were several interstices throv.gb 
come. which he" himself would be able to see all tbal took plac*. 

Once more the clouds swept uv^r the moon, entire^ in* . Ee had reached his place of concealment just tv 'ime, 
▼olving her in thei* obscurity. * ana that was all. 

But her beams were not on this occasion wanted by the The party of men he had seen carrying thejfmte. a? had 
bighwaym»".and he was glad when he found this had taken now just reached the gate, which th&v unfafiteuoa aw 
place. passed through. 

Th-g ehonts which he had heard came from the other Xo sooner was the gate opened, howevei,Jt*u thi> 
ode of the iron gates, and that was the direction towarus i traveller’s horse, whioh had continued to stand r*i*r it, 
whioh Tom King’s face was turned. I gave utterance to a snorting sound, that ala/ ft* 5 j fr*ery. 

He saw immediately a number of moving lights; and, [one who heard it* and then bounded through i +2m 
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park — if such it was — with a speed that was absolutely 
astonishing. 

It was out of eight among the dark trunks of the trees 
is » moment. 

Two of the men who were in the act of passing throng r. 
the gate were thiV-vn down with great violence, and 
trampled under foot. 

Several others were alsc slightly injured, and a soeus 
of the utmost confusion ensued. 

Recovering themselves, they emerged into the lane, and 
then almost immediately they discovered the body of the 
traveller. 

Those who first beheld it, uttered a shout which caused 
the others to gather round them. 

One stooped down and raised the bead, while the ethers 
directed the light of their lanterns upon the face. 

“ Alas ! alas! ” said one, “ this is by far worse than I 
feared.” 

“ It is indeed a sorry sight,” said the one who held his 
bead. “ He is quite dead, and as cold as a atone ! ” 

, “ I know something was the matter,” said another, 
"when 1 came by the gate and heard someone groaning. 
I was too frightened to stop to see what it was, so I ran 
up to the haU to you.” 

“ Oh ! what shall we do ! ” cried an aged man. “ Alas ! 
ales! Little did I thiuk I should live to witness such a 
eight! Poor master murdered, and at the gates of his 
ow n park ! ” 

11 It’s horrible ! How ehall we let missus know what 
has taken place ? ” 

” Alas ! I would not be the one that had to oorn muni- 
cate such tidings to her.” 

“ Nor I, nor l,” said many voices. 

“ But »vho could have done suoh a ba rbarous deed ? He 
was the best master that ever lived ! And nc»> dead — 
quite dead ! Who is there that will tell us what has 
happened ?” 

" Do Dot let us give way to our sorrow in this manner,” 
said one who had not yet spoken. “ We do not know that 
master is dead. He may be in a swcon, or something of 
that sort. Carry him up to the hall at once, and 1 will 
•tart off for a doctor.” 

This was so rational a suggestion, that it was imme- 
diately acted upon. 

" I fear there is no hope,” said one. “ He is getting 
quite rigid now, and look where his clothing has been 
torn open. Poor master has been robbed as well as 
murdered ! ” 

A snout of execration came from the lips of the. 
domestics as they beard this announcement, and they 
pressed forward eagerly, bo os to assure themselves ot 
the truth of it.” 

“ Perhaps,” continued the one who had just spoken, 
"the robber and murderer is lurking somewhere close at 
band. Let gome carry the body up to the hall, and let 
the rest ot us make 8 search for the murderer.” 

“Agreed! agreed! ” they all cried, with one accord. 

Four now took up the body, and carried it tenderly 
through the gate into of the park. 

The others, to the number of six or seven, dispersed 
about the lane. 

It was not, of course, very long before they raw the foot- 
marks on the embankment up which Tom had climbed, 
and all clustered round this spot as soon as it was dis- 
covered. 

The horse, too, in scrambling fej>, had dislodged a great 
deal of the loose soil, which Ltd rolled down into the 
roadway. 

With great boldness the men ru> i up the bank iuto 
the meadow. 

But here all was still. 

So dark, too, was it, that chey could see nowhere 
beyond the sphere of light which was oast by the lanterns 
they carried. 

The clouds, however, were flitting across the moo-., and 
oi'csontly bar light broke forth in all its glorious effol- 
gency. 

It seemed to have the effect of extinguishing the light 
vf the lanterns, which now looked only like so many stars. 

The men embm-yjd the opportunity to look about Sham. 

Ejaculations of anger broke from their lips. 

At the farthest extremity of the meadow could be wen 
o mounted man, who was urging bin horse to mat 3 its 
ctmost tpeed. 
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They saw it but fora moment, and then it disappear!. 

Under the impulse of the moment, they rushed for- 
ward at full speed, but they soon checked themselves when 
they saw the utter futility of their attempt to overtake * 
horseman going at such a speed. 

■ But they hastened back to the ta.. for horses and 
! farther assistance, ae they were determined not to let ‘.he 
murderer escape if possible. 

The reader scarcely requires to bo told that the rider 
they saw in the distance war so other than Tom King. 

He had lingered behind tk i hedge, and heard and saa 
all that we have described. 

He did not attempt to move, indeed until ne heard the 
men announce their intention of searching for him. 

He then judged it high time to be off, so he mounted 
noiselessly, and led his steed away from the spot at a 
gentle rate, so as not to attract notice. 

As eoon as he was far enough off, however, he plunged 
his spurs deep into his horse’s sides. 

The poor creature flew over the level meadow with 
maddened bounds. 

From time to time Tom looked back upon the road he 
had just come, and, as he did so, he noticed that, in the 
far distance, he could see the twinkling of lights. 

There was a low hedge before him, and over this he 
leaped. 

This will account for his sudden disappearance from the 
gaze of the men. 

He alighted in anether meadow, but a« now he had 
nothing to fear from a pursuit, he allowed his horse to 
go at a more gentle rate. 

He changed his course slightly, and then directed his 
steed over fields, and streams, and hedges, taking an 
almost straight line to his destination. 


CHAPTER, CCCCIX. 

TOM HiSO 6URPBI6ES DICK TUKPIN BY HIS AGITATION 
AND HOBBOR. 

i It was nearly half an hour after this that a horseman, 
I whose steed showed palpable signB of exhaustion and 
latigue, trotted leisurely up to the gateway that led to 
the stables belonging to the “ Mountain Rill ” inn. 

The hour was by no means a late oue, and from several 
windows in the little roadside public-house came long, 
bright beams of light. 

The horseman seemed to be well acquainted with the 
premises. 

He glanced up to the old-fashioned bow-window on the 
first floor, and saw the dusky figure of some person 
standing at it. 

He just waved his hand in token of recognition, and 
theD he guided his horse uuderneath the archway. 

In another moment he was in the yard at the rear of 
the inn. 

A door was abruptly opened, and an elfish-looking lad 
appeared upon the threshold. 

In his hand be held a lantern, the door of which va M 
opened, in order that it should give a better light. 

Behind him could be seen the figure of a mac. 

It was the ostler. 

The liberal manner in which Tom King had betiaved 
to him was not without exercising a sensible effect upon 
him. 

He had sat on t corn-bin near the stable door daring the 
whole period of Tom’s absence, listening attentively far 
any sounds that would indicate his approach. 

The reader will scarcely need to be told that the horse- 
men who had just arrived was no other than our old friend 
| Tom King. 

He had seer nothing more of the domestics who com- 
menced a pm suit after him ; but, nevertheless, he made 
his way to the inn at full apeed, for he was well aware 
that there was no time to lose. 

Not only that Turpin would grow oneacy if he was long 
absent. 

Tom dismounted rapidly from his steed, and gave his 
instructions to the ostJer as to how tbs horse was to I s 
treated. 

The fellow proBifaed implicit obedient*? to all his com. 
mandj, but Tom would not allow himself to lest contented 
with the assurance merely, and though he had tolerably 
good faith in this ostler, he, nevertheless, waited and taw 
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everything done, although he wa3 impatient in the ex- 
treme to rejoin Diok. 

It was while he was thus occupied that Timothy 
Goodridgo, the landlord, made his appearanoe. 

In a smiliug, jovial, off-hand sort of way, he stepped 
up close to where Tom King was standing. 

“ Ahem he said, “ I see you are back again, sir.” 

“Yes,” replied Tom, who by no means desired to 
encourage the landlord in his loquacity, “ I have come 
back.” • 

“ Quiie^-Jad to eee you back safe so soon,” oontinued 
the landlord, not cheeked in the least. “ I am very 
glad to see you safe back again. Your horse looks 
tired. Has he been far, sir ?” 

“ Pretty woll.” 

“ Ah 1 I thought so. You have come fast, too. I can 
see that, lleally, it is not the thing to compliment any- 
one to their face, aud it is a tiling which I am not at all 
in the habit of doing; but, sir, you area magnificent rider. 
I was standing at the front door wheu you started, aud 
really, you sat in the saddle as though it was your 
cradle, and yon had never been out of it all your life. 
Perhaps you have been in the habit of riding, sir ?” 

“ Oh ! yes, occasionally.” 

“ Occasionally ? Well, really now, do you know I 
should have thought, from seeing you, that you were 
in euntiuual practice. You seemed so much at home.” 

“ i am glad my riding has pleased you,” said Tom, 
drily. fc 1 wish you could eay the same thing to me 
about your talkativeness.” 

This was an oblique bint, but. the landlord either did 
not or would not take it, but continued to gabble on in 
the same strain, his object evidently being to extract 
from Tom all the information he could. 

But he found that Tom was not very easily pumped; 
and, when he had finished, he was not much wiser than 
he was before. 

In his present frame of mind, this garrulity upon 
the part of the landlord was excessively distasteful to 
Tom, hut he had no means of escaping the infliction. 

He was compelled to listen to all. 

The ostler, however, was very nimble; and, in much 
less time than Tom King believed was possible, he 
thoroughly groomed the horse, and turned it into the 
stable. 

Tom King did not leave until he had superintended 
the feeding. 

Then, gladly enough, lie turned away, for he was 
thoroughly wearied with the landlord’s inquisitive 
questions. 

He was so good-tempered, and said everything with 
such apparent frankness and goodwill, that Tom fouud 
it impossible to offend him. 

At length, however, when he had seen all was properly 
done, our old friend directed his steps towards the inn. 

He was sure Dick had seen him arrive, and he was 
rather surprised that he had not era this made his ap- 
poaranco, but he hoped that he should have a reason 
given for it. 

The landlord would insist upon accompanying him 
to the door of tho room, though Tom did all he could 
to prevent him. 

Finding his efforts ineffectual, however, he was com- 
pelled to submit, aud g#t rid of him only wheu be en- 
tered the room. 

Turpin advanced eagerly towards him, but, by a look, 
Tom cautioned him not to spoak until the landlord had 
withdrawn. 

This Mr. Goodridge wa3 reluctantly compelled to do, 
for ha had no excuse whatever for remaining. 

Maud was seated near the fire, and her face lighted up 
with joy when she saw Dick’s faithful comrade had re- 
turned unhurt and in safety from his perilous expedition. 

She uotieed iu a moment, however, the peculiar ex- 
pression of his countenance, and wondered what could 
have caused it. 

She fancied it might proceed from having failed to 
aocomplisli his purpose, but iu this she was mistakeu. 

Dick Turpin noticed the’ strange, wild, haggard look 
upon his comrade’s face, and would have spoken bad 
not Tom placed his finger on his lip, as a signal for him 
to remain silent. 

At the eamo time he took our hero by the hand, and, 
leading him up to the window, he said in a faint whisper— 


“ Do not raise your voice. The landlord’s suspicions 
are, 1 am sure, aroused, by the questions he has just put 
to me.” 

“ Has he been questioning you, then ?” 

"Yes, while X have been looking after my horse. 
Why did you not come down ?” 

“ Because Maud did not wish to be left, and because 
I was uudesirous of doing anything to furthor rouse 
the landlord’s curiosity.” 

“ It was as well, perhaps. You saw me arrive ?” 

“ Yes ; I have been watching at the window, here, 
nearly ever since your departure— not merely for your 
return, hut to guard against being surprised by our foes.” 

“A wise precaution — a very wise precaution indeod, 
aud wo shall do well to continue to adopt it.” 

“ Good. We will stand here and talk. But Tom, my 
friend, speak — tell me what has happeued. Why do you 
look so strangely P Yonr face is ghastly white, and your 
eyeB roll fearfully iu their sockets. Do not keep me 
any longer iu suspense. Speak 1 Tell ino all. 1 am 
3ure something terrible has happened.” 

“ Hush !” said Tom, in a low but impressive whisper, 
casting his eyes all around him. “ Hush !” 

“ This mysterious behaviour fills mo with unknown 
dread,” said Turpiu, clutching his comrade tightly by 
tho arm. “ Answer my questions — relieve my uneasi- 
ness, I bog you.” 

“ Be calm, and I will tell you all.” 

“ Are our foos at hand ?2- — 

“ No — uo. I believe not— at least, not to my know, 
ledge.” 

“ You have failed, then, in your enterprise ?” 

“ No — no ; I have not failed. Look here. This bag 
contains gold to a large amount, and this pooket-book, 
bank-notes.” 

As he spoke these words, Tom King, not without a 
certain wildness of' manner which much alarmed his 
comrade, produced from his pocket the articles he had 
named, and thrust them hurriedly into Dick’s hands. 

“ What, then, is the meaning of your agitation, my 
friend ?" lie asked; 

“ I have had an adventure.” 

“ An adventure ?” 

“ Yes ; one of such a fearful character that I have 
never had before, and I hope and trust I never shall 
again.” 

“Good heavens !” exclaimed Turpin. “ Speak — Bpeak 
no longor in these ambiguous terms, but explaiu your- 
solf. Tell mo what has happened.” 

“ Patience — patience, and 1 will do so. I have not yet 
been able to overcome my horror ; indeed now I reflect 
on what has occurred, it seems to redouble in intensity." 

“ Calm yourself — calm yourSelf, I pray 1” 

“ You forget my cantion. The landlord may be at 
the door listening, and should he overhear our conver- 
sation, wo are lost.” 

“ I will bo careful. But tell me, I pray, what lias 
takeu place ?” 

“ I will do so as briefly as I cau. Listen 1” 

As he spoke, Tom drew Dick close to him, and inclined 
his mouth to his ear. 

“ I would not have Maud hear what I am about to 
communicate for worlds," he whispered ; “ so listen.” 

“ I am listening,” said Diok. “ I am quite at a loss 
to think what can have occurred to have produced such 
an effect upon you. Your nerves are well strung. It 
cannot be a trifle wliioli lias so overcome you.” 

“ It is no trifle, as you will say when you have heard 
me out. This is what has taken place — this is what 
has filled my very soul with horror and thrown me into 
this state of agitation.” 

Tom King then related to Turpin his adventure, 
whioli we have already placed iu full before the reader, 
and, therefore, there is no need of ours to repeat it iu 
his own words.* 

He had not exaggerated its horror. 

Well might he utter the wish that suoli an adventure 
should never again befall him. 

“ To think, Dick,” he added, in conclusion, “ that, 
unaware of it, I for so long pursued a dying, perhaps a dead 
man ! By what mysterious means he contrived to retain 
his seat in the saddle, I know not, for his steed’s speed 
was tremendous. I do not for a moment believe that he 
guided the animal to its destination. I believe the animal 
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ewried liim home by the mere fon e of it own instinct, 
and doubtless it would have carried him atill nearer to his 
honee had not the iron gates shown themselves to be an 
obstacle which he could not surmount.” 

“ It ia very terrible,” said Dick ; “ but you take this 
too much to heart. The fault is not so much yosrs m hia. 
Had he complied with your demands, he wmld hare been 
nnhurt.” * 

“True, ,ru« _ He wished to preserve his life »ud 
money I ” r 

“ And so be lost both. Tom this ia really not eo ter- 
rible aa you aeom to think it. Had he fallen anywhere 
eave at the gates of his own park, you would not have 
thought it half so dreadful.” 

“ Perhaps uot. It would, however, hava Coen better 
for my future peaee of mind if I had not stayed to witness 
the rinding of the body. I ought to have tied from the 
spot, but, as it was, I witnessed all — all! Never until my 
last moment shall I forget the terrible scene.” 

“ Come, come," said Dick, anxious to rouse his com- 
rade from this depressed state of mind. “ Shake off these 
feelings, s they are unworthy of yon — they are nnwortnv of 
anyone. What took place was clearly an accident. You 
did not aim the bullet, although it struck a fatal blow. It 
was purely a chance shot. Do not take the event so much 
to heart, I beg, It is wrong of you to do so.” 

“ Perhaps it ia, Dick ; perhaps it ia. But bad the need 
of money been any lesB urgent than it ia, I should have 
turned and fled the moment I discovered the lifeless body 
in the laue. Aa it was, I robbed the dead! ” 

“And what of that. Why ahnnld you object to take 
that from bis body while dead, which yon would not have 
scrupled to taka while living ? Pho 1 pho ! Whore is the 
difference ? Only in this. The dead man would not be 
sensible of bia loss " 

“ It is woil for you, Dick, to apeak thus philosophically ; 
but had it been you, I fancy you would have found the 
difference. It lias given my nerves a shook such as they 
will be a long time recovering from. But come, let ns 
quit this subject. We have other matters of much greater 
importance pressing upon ns. This is the time for action, 
not for talk ! ” 

“ You are right, you are right i and I hope you are cool, 
oalm, and collected enough to talk upon our future pro- 
ceedings.” 

“ I am, I am.” 

“ What, then, ary we to Jo f " 

“ Depart without delay." 

“ I think that will be the best plan. But stay. Toll 
me. I forgot to inquire before. While you have been 
out, have you seen or heard nothing of the dragoons ?” 

“ Nothing at all." 

"Well, then, that is good news. It seems to promise 
m> that we shall he able to leave this place without moles- 
tation from them.” 

_ “ It does, indeed. I am surprised we have been eo 
iittlo troubled with them, I cannot make it out.” 

“ It is strange." 

“ Very atrango. I wonder how Clande and Sixteen- 
String Jack have fared. You have no idea how aurious 
( am about them. I cannot help thinking that the reason 
we have not seen th# dragoons, is that they are all in pur- 
suit of them. 

“ Do not give way to such gloomy speculations as those, 
I beg. Let us prepare to start at once. Aa a preliminary 
vtep, we will call the landlord, pay the remainder of the 
money that is owing for the horse, and settle off the 
♦core.” 

“ Pray do. Le* ns summon him at ones. But, hark 1 
Listen, Dick I What is that t Louder a ad louder ! 
Plainer and plainer it becomes ! What is it ? I air afraid 
«o suv ! ” 

, Be calm,” said Turpin. “You do not eoem your- 
self.” 

“ O.nrtyuu bear nothing ?” 

“ I hear the trampling of many horses’ hoots.” 

K Yes — yes I That is tho sound! We are lost! T/e 
have delayed onr departure until it is too lato I Hark ! 
Tlrey are the dragoons ! By some means they have tracked 
ms to this place 5 Look out — look out, and tell sa» a ha; 
*W seal’ 


CHAPTER CCCCX- 

THE DHiG— «N9 B ACT AT THE FRONT DOOR OE THE 

“MOUNTAIN RILL” INN, AND THE POSITION OF TEE 

TWO HIGHWAYMEN BECOMES CRITICAL TO A DEGREE. 
Bueikq the time that Tom King related to Dick the par- 
ticulars of his terrible adventuro on the highway, Maud 
had retained her Beat near the fire. 

Her eyes were directed towards both, but their form* 
were partially concealed by the gloom of the chamber and 
the dingy curtain which hung before the window. 

Where she sat she could only bear the murmuring 
of voices, but could not detect a word, except on those 
occasions when Dick spoke, wheD he was immediatelv 
cautioned by his comrade to lower his tom;. 

It was well for our friends that they were thus prudent. 

Tom King had good reason to fear the landlord’s 
curiosity. 

At that very moment he was crouching down upon the 
stairs with his ear close to the bottom of the door, 
between which and the floor there was a space of nearly 
half an inch, for tha door was an old one, and now fitted 
very badly. 

If Maud, sitting by the fireside, could not hear what 
Tom King said, it is quite certain the landlord could not, 
and so he had all his pains for nothing. 

He heard a confused, murmuring sound, but that was 
all. 

When, however, Tom King spoke the words with 
which tne preceeding chapter concluded, she could tell, 
not only by the disjointed syllables which foil upon her 
ears, hut by the excited manner ia which they wens 
uttered, that something wrong had taken place. 

Ever on the look-out for danger, and apprehensive of 
every circumstance, Maud sprang in a moment from her 
seat, and hastened towards the window. 

She clasped her arms aronnd Dick, o is she said, m 
fearful acceuts — 

“ What is amiss t Tell me — oh ! tell me at once what 
is amiss.” 

“ Hush ! hush I Maud. Be not alarmed ; it may he 
nothing. We can but prepare ourselves for the worst. 
Let us hope that the danger with which we are threatened 
will pass away.” 

Maud clung still more tightly to Dick Turpin, as he 
spoke these words, for she knew they foreboded peril. 

In the meantime, Tom King had taken the two candles 
off the table, and placed them in one corner of the room, 
so that none of the rays of light from them should fall 
upon the window. 

This would enable them to look ont without so much 
danger of being seen by those who were approaching. 

When first the quick ear of Tom King detected the 
sounds of horses’ hoofs, they must have been a long way 
off. 

Now, however, they were close at hand. 

Anxiously the three fugitives crowded in the space of 
the old bon -window, and looked down the road. 

It was dark without ; and yet through the obscurity 
they could distinguish a dark mass approaching in various 
portious, of which something glittered brightly. 

That peculiar, jingling sound which is ever heard when 
soldiers are on horseback, reached their ears. 

That it was the dragoons who were approaching there 
could be little or no doubt, and yet the danger of their 
preseuce might be less than it appeared to be. 

They might be possibly doing no more than patrolling 
the road, and, if so, the best thing for our friends to da 
would be to remain perfectly still where they were, sines 
any hasty movement to escape might have only the effect 
of bringing immediate destruction upon them. 

In the hope, then, that the dragoons who were ap- 
proaching would pass the house, our friends stood at the 
window, looking out eagerly into the darkness. 

On they came ; the trampling of the horses’ feet and 
the jingling of the accoutrements sounding plainer and 
plainer each moment. 

Their speed did not relax. 

On they came, and the hope teat they would pass by 
»od leave them in safety giew stronger and stronger in 
their breaBts. 

! The approaching troop was a large one ; the largest oar 
friends had ever seen. 

It seemed almost as though the numerous email bodlflf 
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trf eoKiLr* that- had been kinging about had coalesced 'Jrto j 
uas. . I 

It this was so, and if inev would only pass the inn, then I 
all would be well. 

The circumstance would turn out a most favourable one 
for our friends. S' 

Nothing would be easier than for them to take their 
departure r-s aeon as the dragoons were out of sight, and 
go in a throe tion contrary to them. 

Here every step they took would increase the distance 
between them, and conduce to their safety. 

On the other hand, should the dragoons have bv some 
means or other traced (hem to the 11 Mountain Rill,” and 
made an attack upon them, their position would be One of 
the most imminent and deadly peril. 

The circumstance of the dragoons having combined 
together in such a large number, seemed Quite in accord- 
ance with this latter suppositiou. I 

It wouid account for such a thiug at once, because they i 
would consider by appearing in such great force they would 
be able to make sure of the victory. 

Such were the reflections that swept through the minris 
of both the highwaymen with the rapidity of thought. 

They did not speak to each other, or communicate their 
ideas, but both coincided in a remarkable manner. 

They felt that their fate would depend upon the occnr- 
-eiices of the next few momenta, and, therefore, the reader 
will easily be able to imagine lor himself the suspenseful 
anxiety with which they watched the approaching troop. 

Their lives and liberties depended upon whether they 
parsed by or whether they stopped. 

As they came nearer and nearer, so did tlieir suspense 
increase. 

At one moment hope would maintain the ascendency ) 
it the next, fear and despair. 

Fortunately for them, their suspense was not of very 
long duration. 

The dragoons came on at a slow, jogging trot., sneh ss 
k* peculiar to the military. 

They were now within ten yards of the inn. 

The critical moment had arrived. 

Would they pause ? 

No, they kept on at the same steady rate. 

Hopeful and more hopeful grew our friends. 

They ventured to breathe more freely. 

The danger would pass by. 

Another moment, and the danger would be over. 

The dragoons will continue on their way. 

No! 

Suddenly — startlingly — there came upon the ears oac 
woid. 

« Haiti" 

That was the word. 

It was uttered with that abrupt iou upon which militaiy 
oflieers so pride themselves. 

it was like the report of a pistol, and it sccned to pro- 
duce upon our friends the same effect as a suddenly- 
delivered blow. 

They staggered back, and a faint scream came from 
Maud’s lips. 

It was drowned by fke noise made by the soldiers rein- 
®g in their steeds. 

In an incredibly short space of time all were still. 

Turpin and King had not moved from the window. 

They seemed incapable of motion. 

The dragoons halted immediately beneath them. „ 

That is to say, at the door of the public-house. f 

“ All is lost,” said Maud, moaningly, with her face 
blanched by terror. “ Ail is lost.” 

The despondent words were echoed by the hearts c i J 
her two companions, but not by their lipi. > 

But the sound of her voice seemed to have the effeot 1 
of rousing them into action. _ ’ 

Rapidly both withdrew from the window, where there f 
was so muoh hazard of their being seen-; .•KJ V that the | 
dragoons were so close at hand. i 

. v jo rooms on the ground-floor of the ” Mountain KiA " 
T.i low ceilings, and as the soldiers sat on horsebacc, th sy 
I Umost reach to look into the bow-window. 

‘J-zzi and Dick paused near tha centre of the room. I 
}3y common conp^nt they looked at the priming cf th*M • 

"Wl-ai mast be none now, DiokP ” asked Tom King. 

■* fior’ethix.j, and that right Quickly," was the reply. | 


s " Pat what P" 

“ We wist not remain hero, os fro iMI it iafaas 
prisoners.” 

“ Where can we go P If we descend the stairs we shall 
be detected immediately.” 

“ The landlord's suspicions ars aroused, and if the 
dragoons do not know already that we are here, they will 
ask the landlord, and ho will recognise the description, 
and then all will be over with us.” 

“ Our position is t;-uly desperate, and unless we adopt 
Borne desperate expedient, it will be all over with os.” 

“ We must esca pe ! Wo must leave t his place at once 1 " 
“ But how ? — that is the question.” 

“ We must think — ah 1 an idea. Come, I believe there 
is hope yet.” 

As he spoke these words, Turpin passed his arm round 
Maud's waist, and led her towards the door.” 

“ What are yon about to do ? ” 

“ Follow us, and you will see,” said Turpin. " It will 
oe better than for me to stop and explain it. 

Tnrpin had recollected all in a moment that the room 
which Maud had occupied was in the rear of the house, 
and that the wiudow overlooked the stable-yard. 

Towards this he made his way. 

He crossed the landing, and entered the chamber. 

As he did so, ho called out to Tom King, who was close 
at his heels, to secure the door. 

He was instantly obeyed. 

All would now depend upon the speed they were able to 
make. 

Turpin opened the window. 

It was a large casement, and the leaf swung back sud- 
denly against the wall 
“ Joe — Joe,” he cried. " Here.” 

“ Let me call him," said Tom King 11 1 am on good 
rerms with him.” 

“ Ho not speak too loud.” 

Tom called, but there was no response for a moment, 

“ What do you waut with him ?” asked King. 

“ To briug a ladder and place it against the window. 
We shall then be able to descend into the yard, and, per- 
haps, steal away nnperceived.” 

“ An excellent thought. But the ostler, I fear, is out 
in the front attending to the soldiers’ horses.” 

“ I forgot that.” 

" Never mind,” continued Tom King j “ the distance to 
the ground is not so great but what I can drop it easily. 
Then, if there is a ladder, I will place it for you.” 

“ Stop,” exclaimed Turpin ; “ what is that ? ” 

He pointed to a dark figure standing in the yard as he 
spoke. 

“ It is the ostler ! ” ejaculated Tom King. “ AH is well.” 
Dick called him again. 

“ Here I U,” said a voice, which Tom instantly recog- 
nised as the ostler’s. “ Where be you ? ” 

“ Here, at the window.” 

“ Oh ! I sees you. What do you want ? ” 

“ Joe, if you want to earn five pounds, listen to me, and 
do just as 1 tell you.” 

“ Oh ! won’t IP” said Joe, as he came nearer. " Wb«* 
do yon want ? ’’ 

11 A ladder ! Quick 1 In an instant ! Place it again** 
the wiudow! ” 

“ Ain’t got never a one.” 

“ No ladder?” 

i " No i but here’s some steps." 

“ Put them here.” 

“ Tney ain’t tall enough.” 

“ Never mind j we will try to make them do." 

The ostler did not waste any more time in argument, 
but produced the steps he had mentioned, and placed there 
| w bei e Hick had directed. 

They were manifestly jbo short, but yet onr friend! 
thought they would answer the purpose. 

Tom Kini slipped through the window, and lowered 
himself until his feet touched them. 

Then, taking a firm foot-hold, he asked Dick to hand 
Maud down, and he wonld assist her to descend. ' 

A t me same time he tamed round to th^- -igtler, and 
said — 

*' Run into the stable and saddle onr two horse* as 
quickly as yon can, and put the side-saddle on the hors* 
we bought to-day of yonr master. Be quick, and yon 
shall have not five pounds but tael " 




DICK TURPIN, MAUD, AND TOM KINO ARRIVE AT THE RUINED MANSION. 

The offer of this immense sum seemed for a momeut or I They mounted in the stable, 
two to have a paralyzing effect npon the oetler, but, quickly But their difficulties were far from being ove r, 

recovering himself, he rushed into the stable, and began So far as their own knowledge extended, there was but 
•addling the horses with maniacal speed. C*ie means by which the yard could be entered and left\ 

He was used to his trade, and soon performed the duty, and this was by means of the gateway. 

In the meantime, in obedience to his friend’s injunction, Round this the troop of dragoons were clustered, , a o that 
Dick Turpin assisted Maud through the window, and Tom, it seemed absolutely impossible for them to emei t i^ith-* 
standing on the steps, helped her down. j out being captured, and, if they remained in the yai. , tho 

She reached the ground safely and easily. same event would take place. 

For Turpin to follow was an easy enough matter. ThiB was a dilemma truly. , , , , 

In fact. b« almost disdained to make use of the steps at They appealed to the ostler, who was, indeed, their only 
mil. j remaining hope. 

So then, ail was well, and with renewed hope they “ Quick, tell me,” said Turpin ; “ is there a °-V °™ ie * 
hurried aoross the yard into the stable. means by which this yard cai be left besides by the gat*- 

Their satisfaction may be imagined when they saw the way?” 

■wonderful progress which the ostler had made in capari- “ No, that is the only one. 

Boning tbe .seeds . “ Are you sure ?" 

Both highwaymen sprang forward to bis assistance, and, 1 “ In course I is. 

in lew than a moment more, all were r'.-udv. Our friends were in desDair. 
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•* ifrit is there no place in the yard where the wall is so 
low tlist *?e could jump overit into the meadows « r some 
thins?” , 

" No, bnt l’ll tel! yon what there is. 

"What?” 

■ A little door that feade into the paddock. 

“ The paddock ? ” 

M Yea, that ia where we turn the horses hi to ; 

n is inst at the back of the stable, ” 

“ The ve thing. But where is the doorr 
* I’ll shoo yon Follow me.” 

■« We will, never fear ; bnt pray be quick, as our lives 
are in danger.” . 

The ostler ran ont into the yard, and onr triends fol- 
lowed him. 

They walked their worses, bat even then Ibey could not 
help making a slight noise, which they were feariol would 
reach the ears of the dragoons. 

Their fear was realized. 

They heard alond shout, which came from the directioo 
of the gateway, and then a prodigious clattering of horses’ 
hoofs on the rough stones with which it was paved. 

Our friends heeded it not, but bent upon the ostler the 
whole of their attention. 

lie ran swiftly across the yard, and opened a small door 
in the wall. 

“ Through there,” he cried. “ Yon mast stoop, or you 
will break your heads.” 

The caution was a necessary one. 

Hand and Turpin passed tbrongh first. 

Tom King followed, and, as did so, thrust a handful of 
guineas into the ostler^ s band. 

“ Thank you, air,” he said. #< Keep right straight 
across the paddock, and von will come to a bit of a fence. 
Jump that, and you will be in Throttle Goose-lane.” 

“ Thanks !” said Tom. “ Close the door after me ; and, 
if you cau, send tie dragooDS olf upon a false scent.” 

CHAPTER CCCCXI. 

SHOWS HOW TIMOTHY OOODRIDOE, THE lAtfrrlORP, WAS 
OF OKEAT SERVICE TO THE HIGHWAYMEN WITHOUT 
KNOWING IT. 

Tom King did not wait to hear the ostler’s reply j indeed, 
he did not know whether he made any, for, as he spoke, 
he stooped and urged his horse forward. 

In a moment he was through the narrow portal and out 
into the paddock. 

He saw two dim figures bofore him, and halted. 

They were Turpin and Hand. 

“On— on!” he cried; “on for your lives! Keep 
straight across the place, and then we shall come to a 
hedge, on the other side of which is a country laue. On — 
onl"’ 

Turpin did not need much urging. 

He took hold of the bridle of Hand's steed, and followed 
Tom King, who took upon himself to lead the way to the 
hedge of which he had spoken. 

Here we mast, for a moment, leave them, in order to 
give an account of the proceedings of the dragoons. 

Already we have seen how they came np in rather 
strong numbers to the door of the “ Mountain Rill ” 
urn. 

They were the very same troop that had made the 
attack upon the highwaymen in Enfield Chase, and drove 
them from that comfortable place of shelter. 

i'rom time to time they had been reinforced by other 
detachments they had met with upon the road, and aO 
their number became greatly swelled ; for as soon as the 
other dragoons heard that the game had been fairly 
started, they were eager in the extreme to join ?u the 
pursuit. 

However, they had lost the scent, and, in spite of all 
their efforts, they could not find it again. 

But they had persevered untiringly, for they we™ Con • 
vinced that in the end they must come up with the olrect 
off their soaroh. 

In this manner, xne whole of the day was spent, which 
thf eighwaymen passed so snugly at the inn, aud so, too, 
they spent the night that followed, until they imvW la 
the manner we have related. 

The reader will bear in mind that Tom King and Dick, 
as they stood watching the soldiers approach, were unoer. 


dn, np to the last moment, whether they were ><jit, is 
! stay or continue on their journey. 

'Tin 8 inability of theirs to decide is easily accounted for. 

The officer in command of the dragoons had mi inten- 
tion of halting at the " Mountain Rilf ” inn until jnst as 
he came in sight of it._ 

Seeing the inn reminded him that he stood greatly in 
need of refreshment, and no doubt his men were in the 
same predicament, for they had not quitted the saddle for 
many hours. 

The horses, too, would be all the better able to perform 
their service if they had a bait ; and so all at once the 
officer cried out, “ Halt ! ” no less to the surprise than to 
the satisfsetion of his men. 

They pulled up with military promptitude, and aat still, 
waiting for further commands. 

From this it will be seen that the dragoons had no idea 
that those of whom they were in search had taken np their 
quarters at this very identical place, so that the alarm of 
our friends was somewhat premature and unnecessary. 

It was well, however, that they took the prompt steps 
they did to leave the place, as the sequel will prove. 

Had they known that the soldiers had no suspicion of 
their presence there, they might have been templed to 
remain. 

imeky, however, was it for them that they did not. 

Had they lingered, the worst and most disastrous son- 
sequences might hare ensued. 

Upon hearing sueh a tremendous clattering of hoofs 
bofore his door, of coarse the inquisitive landlord left off 
in the midst of what he was doing, and harried to the 
front of the house to learn what had taken place. 

His surprise was not so great as might have been 
expected, for he was aware that for some time past the 
roads had been patrolled by detachmeuts of dragoons ; 
nor was it the first rime they bad made a temporary halt 
before his <Jpor. 

He was glad enough to see them, and, in a bustling aud 
obsequious way, ran up to the officer’s horse. 

“ This is the * Mountain Rill’ inn,” he said, “aud 1 am 
the landlord, Timothy Goodndge, as von would see on the 
sign. if it was only a little lighter. There is the best of 
accommodation for man and beast.” 

“ Of course, of course, every landlord says that,” replied 
the officer. 

“ Y on will find that I don’t say it without good cause,” 
replied Mr. Goodridge. “ Will you alight, gentlemen, 
or ” 

“ Stop a moment,” said the officer, who was struck with 
a fresh thought. “I have a queerior *o ask you.” 

The landlord assumed an expression of great importance, 
and prepared to listen. 

“ 1 believe,” said the officer, “ th at yon are a man who 
generally takes notice of all that takes place around you, 
especially if it is of an extraordinary or unusual cha- 
racier?” 

“ VVell, yes; I generally keep my eyes open as to what is 
going on in the world.” 

“ Just so. I expected as much, and co J wa nt to ask yo« 
a question.” 

“ I shall be glad to answer it if I have the power.” 

“If you possess the information we require, you will 
find that it will answer your purpose to place i-s in pos- 
session of it.” 

The landlord brightened up, and impatiently waited for 
more. 

“ You must know that we are on the look-out for ftv# 
persons, four of whom we very ranch desire to capture. 
Now, have yon seen anything of them ? Can you give as 
any nformation respecting them ? ” 

“ No.” replied Mr. Goodridge. 

“ You have not seen them, then ?” 

“ Not as knows of, but” 

“ But wliifc ? ” asked the officer, quiokly, witos .lopes 
of learning something had revived. 

11 Yon haven’t given me any sort of description of Uiese 
five people, so 1 might have seen them and 1 might 
not.” 

“ To oo euro,” said the officer, “ I forgot that. Wall, 
then, one of the five is » young and good-lookup t«uo> 
girl, I might also say.” 

1 “ Yea, y es.” 

“ Have yon seen her f * 

“Go op— tta ao." 
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'ffet,. officer then proceeded to give a brief deaeriotion of 
ttto persons! appearanoe of oar foar friends. 

He oonuuded by saying — 

“ Now, Mr. Landlord, if yoaoan give na any infiwisatien 
about these individuals, or any of them, you will be' 
v ititled to a reward d a hundred pounds, which will be j 
mid to yon by the Secretary of State.” 

Mr. Goodridge gasped for breath, and then io a nervous 
sort of way he said — 

“ Ab ! ah ! I have — ah ! — earnt it.” 

“What!” exclaimed the officer. “ Spear Svcmip. 
•ourself. What do you mean by that ? ” 

“ I have earnt it,” repeated the landlord ; an ) as a« 
spoke he pointed in a mysterious manner to the low 
window on the firstfloor. 

The officer grew impatient. 

“ What is the meaning of all rhia mammary P ” he said. 

“Early this morning, said Mr. Goodridge, “ two men, 
whose appearance co. responds exactly with the descrip. 
tion given rne, arrived here on horseback. One was on a 
beautiful black mare, which is in my stable now.” 

The officer uttered an ejaculation, and sprang from his 
uorse. 

“Listen to me,” said Mr. Goodridge, placing his hand 
oa the officer’s arm. “ Wait, and I will tell you more.” 

"Quick, then, be quick ! There is no time to lose.” 

“lt’aall right,” said the landlord. 

•* Besides these two that I have spoken of, there came 
• girl also, on foot, and they are now all three sitting 
comfortably enough in that room there. I left them io it 
when you arrived, and they have not come down, because 
yonder is the stairs, and we should have seen them if 
they had.” 

This intelligence for a moment or so evidently oi m> 
came the officer. 

Then, in a hasty voice, he commanded a dozen of his 
men to alight from their steeds and follow him into the 
inn, while the others remained mounted and on the look- 
out, in ease their prey should make a dash to ‘-scape, 
when they would be able to intercept them. 

Under the guidance of the landlord, who m. mated at 
the idea of earning a hundred pounds so easily, he made 
his say np the staircase with his dozen dragoons close at 
bis heels. 

Of course, Mr. Goodridge was the first to enter the 
room. 

Wht he saw the door standing wide open, when he 
knew he had left it closed such a short time before, his 
heart misgave him. 

Upon entering, his worst suspicions were confirmed. 

It was tenantless. 

“Gonel” he exclaimed. "Gone! and all my money. 
Oh! I am a ruined man.” 

“Howl what? gone?” said the officer, sharply. 
“ What is the meaning of all this ? If you do not ei. 
plain '"’iOrytlring clearly and to my entire satisfaction, I 
shall toite you into onatody ! ” 

At this moment a shout came to their ears. 

It was uttored by the dragoons without. 

It was immediately followed by the trampling of many 
horses’ hoofs upon the stones within the gateway. 

“ Something has happened,” exclaimed the officer, and, 
with breakneck precipitation, he and hia men descended 
the stairs. 

The meaning of the shout was simple enough. 

Those dragoons who had been left outside to watch 
were thoroughly on the alert for any little circumstance 
that might take place. 

All at once they heard the trampling of horses’ fe :•*. i® 
Hba yard behind the inn. 

• Jhe sound was slight, but yet they heard it plairCj. | 

It suggested in a moment the thought that theii prey 
vau making their escape, so, to aHvact the atieution o?» 
liiuir comrades within the inn. they eu’iod sut and •hvd.ed- 
dmvn the archway. 

Wo must now once more, and for the last time, atop 
hack, and then all will be clear enough. 

We have now explained how it was that our friend* had 
sufficient time to moke their escape into the yard, saddle 
their steeds, mount, and be off; and now we have ir 
describe the proceedings cf the ostler, who had the utmost 
S icli nation to serv< those people in every W 2 y he nonld 
who had behaved ;»o liberally to him. 

It will be secollected that when our friends Srst ceiled 


to him ont of the window, he appeared to ho out of signt 
aod hearing, but almost immediately they saw a dark 
figure emerge froin the gateway into the yard 

Tom recognised it in a moment as the ostle* 

the reader must not suppo"' that Joe heard them l he 
first rime they called. 

Hia presence in the yard was not io any way attrumta* 
bla to that. 

Hearing the dragoons ride up io the door, he had hastily 
slipped co his elothes — for he had retired to rest some 
time ago — and made his way to the front of the inn, in 
order to see whether hia services were required. 

He had just come back to fetch a truss of hay and some 
water for the dragoons' horses, when onr tnecds saw him 
and called out to him. 

What afterwards took place we know. 

The ostler, of course, preferred to attend 'jfoo mi 
friends than on the dragoons, for he know by experience 
that he was not likely to get much out of the latter. 

No sooner had Tom King passed through the narrow 
door in the wall leading into the paddock, than he closed 
it after him and bolted it, muttering as be did so— 

“ I’ll serve yon all 1 con, bleat if I won’t.” 

The dragoons, however, were close at baud j bnt, from 
the darkness which prevailed io the yard, they had uot 
been able to see where onr friends were j besides which, 
the door was situated in e distant corner, the route to 
which was rather intricate, for the yard, like most old- 
fashioned inn-yards, was piled up with lumber. 

The dragoons could hear no longer the sound of horses’ 
hoofs, which had at first attracted their attention j tor, of 
oonrse, as soon as onr friends gained the soft turf in the 
paddock, their horses’ footsteps became inaudible. 

The dragoons called loudly for lights, and dismounted, 
for they found the task of searching the inn-yard whilst 
mounted to be impossible. 

The ostler, having closed the door, began to oonsider 
what would be the best thing he should do. 

He feared, and not without reason, that he would bs 
suspected of having aided the escape of the guilty parties, 
and he was apprehensive of the coneerueuces of such sus- 
picion. 

What should he do ? 

He had bnt scant time for consideration, and, naturally 
enough, the first thought that suggested itself to him was 
that be should hide himself. 

As a matter of course, the ostler was perfeofly familiar 
with the inn-yard and everything it contained, having 
spent the greater part of hie life in it. 

| Glancing round him, then, as well as the darkness 
[ would allow, he saw a large butt, which ho romembereu 
was empty. 

This seemed a oaptial hiding-place, and, without 
further reflection, he climbed up, with the agility of a 
monkey, and lowered himself into it. 

He did not think of the consequenoea of what he had 
done. 

Should he be found, suspicion would be directed te- 
wards him with ten times greater strength than before. 

He never thought of this, however. 

His mind was fully occupied in felioitating itself upon 
its cleverness in devising such a capital plaoe of con- 
cealment. 

But he got into the butt only just in tims. 

The other dragoons, as well as the landlord, many of 
them carrying lights, made their appearanoe ia the 
yard, and an active searoh at onoe oommeneed. 

The landlord was furious to a degree. 

In the first place, he called upon Joe, the ostler, in a 
vela? of thnnder. 

i Joe heard him, bnt he had too much prudence to reply. 


CHAPTER C3CCKII. 

• OB, *BB OSTLER, IS DISCOVERED BY THE BBASOlWIV, 
AND II AS A VARBOW ESCAPE. 

ApL he did was to crouch do'",, etill lower in the butt, tf 
though, by that means, he could more effectually cooeea? 
himself, while he strained his sense of hea^jg to the 
utmost, in order to learn, if possible, wheiks/* -to was in 
any danger. 

Mr. Goodridge was quite surprised when be toonu 
the ostler did not respond to his call, bnt, neysrthelese, 
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•naJe hie way into the stables, the dour of which was 
winging wide open. 

A cry of anger and horror cnroe from the landlord’s lips 
as soon as he entered, and he danced ahont in the > at 
frantic manner imaginable, to the infinite amusement and 
astonishment of tla dragoons, who had do idea what it 
meant. 

The stable was empty. 

At a glance, Mr. Woodridge saw that nos. oohr vovre toe 
two steeds bi '-"iging to the vjs'tora gone, bat also the one 
upon which Lie tad only receive- 1 a small snm eo account 
of th» purchase of. 

Curses, both loud and deep, issned from his tips, and 
once more he called frantically upon the ostler. 

Bnt, as before, he met with no response. 

The officer in command strove to arrive at some con- 
clusion from the landlord, bnt at last he was compelled to 
give np the attempt in despair, for Mr. Goodndge did 
nothing bnt cnrse and swear. 

“ Search the yard,” erl c J the officer. " Search tt e 
yard. They are somewhere close at hand I feel confident 
Search all around ’ 

The dragoons dispersed themselves immediately over 
the yard, and, assisted by the lights, which were carried 
by many of them, they proceeded to make an examination 
of the whole of the premises. 

Before they had done mnch, the landlord recovered the 
nseof his senses sufficiently to cease cursing and swearing 
in the stable, and he came outside looking and behaving 
more like a rational creatnre than he bad recently done. 

“We heard the sonnd of horsea’ hoofs in the yard 
here,” said one of the dragoons, addressing his superior 
officer, “ bnt we can see nothing of them.” 

“ They did not pass out of the gateway ? ” 

“ Certainly not. They could not have done so without 
being seen and captured by ns.” 

Mr. Goodridge was standing close by, and so turning 
to him the officer said — 

“ Now, landlord, can yon help ns out of this difficulty p 
Is there another way out of your yard, or is there some 
place where these fellows may have concealed them- 
selves ? " 

The landlord rubbed his head perplexedly, and then he 
laid— 

“ Curse that Joe ! I know d — d well he is at the bottom 
of it.” 

“ So I am,” muttered Joe, as he heard the remark, for 
he thought his master alluded to the butt, having only 
imperfectly heard the precedi ug sentences. “ 1 wonder 
how he knew that. It’s all np now, I suppose.” 

Nevertheless, Joe, the ostler, had the prudence not to 
make the least movement. 

“Who’s Joe?” asked the dragoon, impatiently. “Why 
don’t you answer my questions at once, when yon know 
how important it is that we should not lose a moment P” 

“ I tell yon, Joe’s at the bottom of it,” said the land- 
lord again. 

The ostler groaned slightly. 

“ Oh ! lauks,” he said, “ it is quite certain that master 
kn.'wa where I be, and I expects they’ll have me out 
pretty quick.” 

“ Who’s Joe P” 

“ He’s the ostler. 1 know as well as if I had seen him, 
that he hss shown these fellows the little door in the wall 
that leads into the paddock, ,«nd” 

“ What, wretch ! ” cried the officer in a towering passion, 
and clutching the landlord by the throat as he spoke. 
“ What, villain ! Do you mean to tell me that there is 
another means of leaving the yard ?*• 

The landlord nodded desperately. 

Speak he could not, for the hold which the officer kept 
upon his tiiroat made utterance an impossibility. 

“ It’s all np, thee.” said the officer, as he released his 
hold. 

Mr. Goodridge ooughed violently, and then he cried — 

“ 1 know he’s done it ; and if he has, they’re far enough 
off by this time, you may depend.” 

It was now the officer’s tarn to swear, am it was soon 
evident that he was quite as well skilled in this accom- 
plishment af 'he landlord himself. 

’’This is ail yarn- fault,” he. said. “B — i if I don’t 
«lisve you’re to league with them 1 I’ll take ,,ou i r to 
enstody.” 

” It’s Joo,” * rid Mr. Goodridge ; “J *now it’s Joe ’ 


low eonld it be mi - I have been with you all the whUay 
t»ut he has been aiding them to escape.” 

“Where is JoeP” cried the officer. “Who bar see* 
iiimP” 

The unfortunate ostler, “ distilled almost to a jelly by 
the act of fear,” heard every word of the foregoing oonver- 
- satien. 

Affairs had taken a very unpleasant turn, and he found 
his situation in the empty water-butt not half so com- 
fortable as he had thought it. 

“ I will try to ba off,” he said to himself. “ Master 
knows where I be, and be will tell the sojers. I’ll cut, 
or they’ll lock me up; for if 1 stay here, they will have 
me sure enough,” 

Now this was about the most unsrise rerolution that 
Joe, the ostler, could possibly have come to; for. if he had 
remained where he was, there was just a chance that he 
would not he discovered. 

Bnt, as we have seen, he was under the impression that 
his master was, by some means, acquainted with his 
hiding-place, so it was not safe, of course, t Remain there 
any longer. 

Cantionsly and slowly, so as not to make the least noise, 
Joe, the ostler, rose to his feet. 

He was then just able to see over the top of the water 
butt. 

The inn-yard was tolerably well illuminated with the 
lights the soldiers carried. 

He saw them standing close to the butt. 

The landlord was showing them the door that led into 
the paddock. 

The bolt ,„~is drawn instantly. 

Their backs were towards the bntt, and Joe thought 
this was the favourable moment to leavs it. 

He drew himself np rithout being either seen or heard, 
for the dragoons were m oily occny icd by the discovery of 
the door and attending the orders of their superior 
officer, who, having once acre got upon the back of tha 
highwaymen, resolved to renew the pursuit without delay. 

it thus happened that the flight noise whioh the ostler 
could not help making, was un-eeded, and he, at length, 
gained the summit of the wall in safety, which was only a 
few inches above the top of the w.\ter-butt. 

Bnt the success which had hith.rto attended him, now 
deserted him. 

The top of the wall was cmmb.ing and decayed, and 
portions of it came a way and rolled i'own into the yard. 

This was a circumstance which coni 1 not fail to instantly 
attract the notice of the dragoons. 

They looked np by common consent , and they sav Mr. 
Joe on the top of the wall, looking the very picture of dif- 
mayful fear. 

“Present arms!” said the officer to his men, with 
startling abruptness. 

He was obeyed instantly. 

Tben, turning to Joe, he said— 

“ Descend this moment, or you are a lead nan." 

The ostler glanced at the glittering barrels of the car- 
bines presented to him. 

That was enough. 

As though he had been shot, he roV td off the wall. 

But he took good care to fall into tl e paddock. 

The dragoons darted through th> door in a moment, 
and seized him ere he could rise h his feet and make a 
?un for it, as he fully intended. 

Trembling in every limb, and if a most unsavoury con- 
dition — for be bad fallen into a i ung-pit — he was led to 
the commanding officer, who lofted at him sternly, while 
ho said to the soldiers — 

“Hold him firmly, my men; see that he does not 
escape.” 

The dragoons tightened tbeir hold. 

“ So it is yon, is it,” said the officer, “who assisted the 
highwaymen to escape P Do you know yon will be trans- 
Vested to life for it r ” 

At this terrible announcement Joe’i kneei knocked 
together, and be would have ssnk to the ground had 
he not been held up by the firm grasp pf hi* captors. 

His teeth chattered, and his eyes tolled wildly as he 
looked from one to the other of the stem faces which 
surrounded him. 

“ Speak,” said the officer, “speak.” 

I The unfortunate ostler made several abstains to do Me 

J but ftoio.i. 
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m Yon admit yonr guilt, then?" oontinned the offioer. 
•You confess that you sahted Hie highwaymen to 
escape 7 ” 

A ray' of hope at this moment dashed . erort the 
oetler mind, and he recovered himself somewhat. 

" 1 didn't know they were highwaymen,” he said, with 
an effort. __ 

" But yon ome .. « them to escape f * 

" 1 was obliged.* 

“HowP” 

“They clapped a pistol to my head, ami swore they 
would blow my bvaiu- ont if I said a word, or refused 
to do all that they told met and for fear of my life 1 
obeyed.” 

This sounded such a plausible -icnse, that. 3ou began 
to plnck np his courage a little, and he ventured to 
indulge in the hopethat his case was not quite so despe- 
rate xs he had imagined it to be. 

“ Where have they gone ? Tell me, and that at once ! ” 
“ They made me show them the door leading into the 
paddock, and then they bolted through it like winking.” 

“ Which way did they go ?” 

" Across the paddock, ' think.” 

“ Bat what brought you on top of the wall P " 

" 1 was trying to get away.” 

“ What for ? ” 

“ I was afraid I should get Into trouble for what I 
had done. Bat 1 could not help it. If I had not obeyed 
them, they would have Mown my brains ont.” 

“ Yon are sure they went across the paddock P ” 

"Tea.” 

The officer reflected a moment. 

He -as not altogether pleased with Hr. Joe, and he 
had half a mind to take him prisoner, and the only 
reason be hesitated to do so was because he knew what 
an incumbrance he would be. 

“ Release him," be said to his men, as soon as he had 
finished his reflections. 

Joe was accordingly set at liberty, to his no small grati- 
fication, as the reader will easily believe. 

“ Wo will waste no more time here,” said the officer. 
"Mount, everyone of yon. We will renew the pursuit 
without further delay ; but in giving my account of this 
(natter, I shall not omit to state my suspicions both of yon, 
Mr. Landlord, and yon, Mr. Joe.” 

“ 1 am sure I am not in the least to blame,” said the 
landlord.. “ That’s one drop more, however, to my cnp of 
aggravation. I am snspected of aiding the escape of those 
rascals who have gone off with a horse that I eoold have 
get eighty guinea s for to-morrow.” 

“ Well — well, that may be ; but I have my suspicions 
nevertheless, I can’t help it. They may be unfounded. 
I don’t say they are not.” 

“ 1 ain’t to blame,” said Joe, who had grown hold with 
success. “ You would have done as I did, if yon had been 
placed in the same position.” 

“ I have nothing to do with that,” said the officer, as 
he glanced round to see whether his men were mounted. 
" Are all here P ” he added. 

“ All-all.” 

“ Follow me, then ; and, though these viHains have got 
such s long start of us, it will go hard with me if f don’t 
capture them before daybreak. Now tney are oat of 
cover again, we won’t rest until we have hunted them 
down.” 

As he uttered these words, in a very determined voice, 
the officer of dragoons directed his horse towards the little 
door. 

" Mind your head,” said Joe. " Stoop as you go out.” 
The officer was thankful for this caution, for he escaped 
ar ugly blow in consequence of it, and ke began to think 
better of Mi. Joe. 

The same caution applied to the rest. 

One by one they defiled through the narrow doorway, 
and, when all had gained the paddock, they set forwe^at J 
a sharp trot. | 

Joe and the landlord watched them until they were out 
of sight, and then the former closed the door, and bolted 
it carefully. 

With the landlord and the ostler we have now no more 
to do. ! 

Other and more important events are pressing upon us 
for attention. j 

It is, however, certain that Joe reaped a great deal more 


benefit (iMm the highwaymen’s visit than hia master did, 
for he had upwards of ten pounds in his pocket, which, to 
one in his position in life, was an enormous sum, while 
the landlord had received nothing for the use of his rooms, 
the eatables and drinkables he had supplied, and the feed- 
ing of the horses. 

All he had got was twenty guineas on account of the 
purchase of a horse, which he had refused fifty guineas 
for only the day before. 

CHAPTER CCCCXIII. 

DICK TURPIN AND TDK KING HAVE SOME DIFFICW 
IN FINDING A PLACE OF SHELTER. 

Fro* what has just been related, the reader will perceive 
that Dick Turpin and Tom Ring had an excellent start 
of their pnrsuers. 

Without meeting with the slightest molestation they 
crossed the paddock adjoining the inn, and quickly arrive J 
at the hedge of which the ostler had spoken. 

As he had truly said, it was a low one, and on the other 
side conld be seen thecountry lane he had mentioned. 

Tom King showed the example in leaping over it. 

“All is well,” he cried encouragingly, as his horse 
alighted on the clayey ground. “ There is excellent foot- 

old.” 

These words were highly satisfactory to Turpin, who, 
nevertheless, turned towards his companion with great 
anxiety. 

“Maud, dearest,” he sail, “do you think you conld 
venture to take that leap in safety p ” 

“ Oh 1 yeB,” was the reply, given in an encouraging tone 
of voice. “ Do not be afraid. 5 

_ As she spoke, Maud touched the horse lightly with the 
riding-whip. 

He understood the signal, and, giving a spring, he 
cleared the obstruction with the greatest ease. 

Hand was an excellent rider. 

In former times it had been her chief delight, and 
scarcely a day passed without her indulging, in this 
favourite exercise, for Squire Winberry had kept two 
beautiful steeds expressly for tbs use of Maud and Blanche. 

A more formidable obstacle than the low hedge had 
many a time been cleared by this brave girl, and now she 
performed the feat to the ofinite admiration of Turpin 
I and King. 

The former jnst pressed Black Bess upon the flank, and 
was by her side almost instantly. 

j “ Which way shall we take, captain ? ” asked Tom 
King ; “ the right or the left ? There is really no 

time to lose.” 

“ Let us wait a moment,” replied Dick. “ Canyon see 
anything of our pursuers P ” 

Both highwaymen looked in the direotion they bad 
jnst come. 

They conld see the inn, which was at no great distance, 
and the out-bnildings attached to it, bnt not their foes. 

“ I cannot 3ee them at all,” said Tom King at length, 
in a tone of voice which fully expressed the amount of 
smj—.se he felt at this circumstance. 

“ Nor I,” replied Dick. “ It is very strange. I can- 
not make it ont. When we passed through the door I 
thought they were close at our heels.” 

“ They were not far behind us, that is certain,” said 
Tom King ; “ bnt when I gave the ostler a trifle for his 
trouble, I ashed him to send the dragoons off upon a false 
scent if he possibly conld.” 

“ It looks as though he had done it, too, Tom, foT I 
cannot see them. It is quite certain they have not yet 
left the inn.yard.” 

“ Let ns hope, then, that they may be detained there a 
little longer, and improve this chance to the utmost. We 
shall get a good start of them, let things turn out how 
they may.” 

‘' Agreed. But it seems to me that if we turn to the 
left this lane will bring us out on to the high road again, 
ai not far from the inn.” 

“ I have no doubt of it,” replied King, os he glanced 
keenly about him. 

“ That, then, is the road we ought of ell others to 
avoid,” continued Dick, “so we moot turn to the rig”', 
and trust to ouf luck.” 

“ To the right be it, then. Forward, Diok j l wilt bnajj 
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op the rear. I must say that at any time, when I am 
in doubt as to whioh way I ought to go, I would always 
take the right ia preference to the left.” 

“ It ia to be hoped this will not take ua wrong,” said 
Turpin. 

Aa he spoke, he once more took hold of the bridle of 
Maude’s steed, and allowed Black Bess to proceed at 
an easy gallop, which was, however, in reality, little 
more than a canter. 

This was the pace that would be least fatiguing to Maud, 
and it was for this sole reason that Turpin adopted it. 

The horses, too, would be able to continue it for a long 
time withont distress. 

As he had promised, Tom King brought up the rear. 

He kept about twenty yards behind Maud and Diok, 
and every few moments he would look behind him, so as 
to become aware at the earliest moment when his 
enemies got upon their track. 

But the night was a dark one, and the inn gradually 
faded from his sight, without his either seeing or hear- 
ing anything to excite his apprehension. 

When he could see the inn no longer, and when he had 
convinced himself that the dragoons were not upon the 
road behind them, Tom increased his speed, and in 
another moment was riding abreast of Maud and Diok. 

He IoBt no time in communicating the gratifying in- 
telligence to them. 

By Maud at least it was received with satisfaction. 

Indeed, she could scarcely bring herself to believe that 
they had so completely escaped from a situation of so 
much peril. 

But such wap the case. 

Nevertheless they did not reduce their speed, for they 
could not tell how soon their enemies might make their 
appearance, and the sooner they got out of that part of 
the country, the better it would be for their safety. 

In this they at once agreed. 

“ We must not forgot,” said Turpin, “ that we have 
yet a great deal to do. There is our appointment with 
Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack, We must not 
forget that." 

“ I had not forgotten it,” replied Tom King ; “ to- 
morrow night we must be upon the agreed-on spot.” 

“ In the meantime we mnst find some place of shelter ; 
but where ?” 

“ I think we oannot do better than occupy our minds 
with pondering upon this point. It is one of the utmost 
importance.” 

“It ia, indeed.” 

“ For my part, I think we cannot do better than spend 
the remainder of the night in journeying towards Finoh- 
ley or Barnet, because the nearer we are to the spot 
where the meeting is to take place the better ohanee we 
shall have of keeping the appointment.” 

“ Just so. Have yon any idea how far we are off our 
destination ?” 

“None whatever.” 

“ Nor I.” 

“ This part of the oountry is almost wholly unknown 
to me, and I am not by any means certain whether we are 
not going away from Finchley instead of towards it." 

“I hope not.” 

“ It is a matter of the merest chance in the world, I 
can assure you.” 

“ The best thing we can do, then, is to ascertain as 
soon as possible whereabouts we are.” 

“ Undoubtedly ; but I cannot exactly see how we are 
to do it.” 

“ We must trust to chance.” 

“ At any rate, it will not do for ns either to panse or 
to ohange our course just at present.” 

“ Very true. Forward, then. The night mnst be far 
advanced, and who can tell how far we may yet have 
to go ?” 

'■ I wonld give much to know what can be the reason 
we have not been troubled with the dragoons. That 
ostler must be a clever fellow to have kept them off onr 
track.” 

“ I wish I knew the reason of their non appearance. 
As it is, I cannot help feeling mistrustful and EQspioiooa 
about it.” 

“ Pho — pho!” 

In suoh-like talk aa this did the two highway men be- 
guile the tedium of their journey. 


The lane which skirted the paddook belonging to the 
“ Mountain Kill ” ion led intoauother, and so on, aud they 
had never once crossed or came in eight of a tnrnpike- 
road, whioh was a rather peculiar c? oumr t “ne" aud 
showed bow little inhabited that part of theoo^uti was. 

Up to the present momeut the face of the heavens was 
oovered with clouds, whioh had seemed stationary. 

Now, however, a movement became perceptible . and 
it was evident that, ere long, the moon would break 
forth, for already her position in the sky was visible. 

The highwaymen would muoh rather have dispensed 
with her light, as it might be the means of bringing them 
iuto danger, and yet, when the clear, pure light did break 
forth and bring into view the country round, they could 
not help experiencing a sensation of pleasure. 

They were able to see the ground — the nature of the 
country through which they were travelling, as well as 
each other's faces. 

This was a satisfaction to all. 

The olonds now gave evideut signs of completely dis- 
persing before the slight wind which had sprung up, but 
the moon was verging towards the west, and would, ere 
long, sink beneath the horizon. 

Suddenly a turn in the lane brought onr friends to a 
spot where two other roads branohedoff at right angles 
to each other. 

Whioh of these would have been best for them to 
pursue, our friends would have found it very diffionlt to 
determine, had they not caught sight of a finger-post, 
with three white, ipectral-looking arms, which was 
planted just where the three roads joined. 

By the distinctness with whioh this ohjeot was visible 
iu the moonbeams, onr friends fanoied it had haen 
recently painted. 

“ Now,” said Tom King, with satisfaction perceptible 
in his tones, “ we shall be able to learn at last where- 
abouts we are, am) where we ought to go. Halt a 
moment, Diok halt here underneath the shadow of this 
hedge, aud I will ride forward and decipher, if I can, 
the words that are painted on yon finger-post.” 

‘’With all my heart," said Turpin, as he brought 
Black Bess and Mand’s steed to a halt at the plaoe 
whioh King had mentioned. 

Tom now rode boldly enough into the triangnlar-shaped 
enclosure in whioh the finger-post was planted. 

The three arms pointed, of course, in the direction of 
the three roads. 

The one whioh pointed to whence they had just oome, 
Tom took no notioe of, but went np to the one on his 
right hand. 

The letters were painted blaok upon it. and doubtless, 
in the daylight, were distinot enongh, but by moonlight 
it was quite another matter. 

Brightly as the beams had appeared to fall, Tom found, 
now that he was nearer, that they were Badly deficient m 
the defining quality. 

However, he did not despair of being able to make 
out the inscription. 

Biding as dose to the finger-post as he could, he 
raised himself in the atirrupt and caught hold of the 
projeoting arm with ono hand 

He was thue able to approach it very closely. 

The first letters he was able to make ont were those 
nearest his right hand. 

They gave him bnt scant information. 

“It’s three and a-half miles to somewhere, Diok,” he 
said, “ but I’ll be shot if I oan make ont where.” 

“ Look again.” 

“Iam. I oan make out some more of the letters nc-„'. 
T can see ‘n,’ and *o,’ and ' th.’ Ah ! and here is ‘ r.’ 
That makes North. It’s three miles and a-half to some 
plaoe beginning with North. What plaoe oan that be?” 

“ I oanuot assist yon, my friend,” said Diok Turpin, 
“for I have no ider vhat part of the oountry we are iu. 
There is a plaoe called North Minims.” 

“ It can’t be that,” replied Tom King, “ for there’s only 
two more letters, and one of them is ‘ w.’ And stop 1 
the other is * a.’ ” 

“ That seems av extraordinary name for a plaoe. 
What do you call it f” 

“ I can see plain enough, now, and without being ^.s- 
iaken in the least. It is Northaw.” 

“ Northaw ?” 

“ Yea." 
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11 Save von mi board of nob a plane ?” 

•• No." 

“ Have you f ” 

" No j and yet I think there is a village of that na no 
tome twenty miles north of London ; bnt that can’t he 
mr where.. te, sorely P” 

“I’ll look on the other arm that points the oontrary 
way, and try whether 1 can make that ont. T f I op. -1 , 1 
daresay we shall know better where we are.' 

Tom King, without more ado, turned bis horse round 
and approached the other aide of the finger-post. 

“That ought to lead to London," Baid Turpin. 
“ Does i '- 1 ” 

"Wait a moment, and I will tell yon. Yes, you are 
right. I can see the word London. Oh ! yes that is 
rhe ray to London." 

" How far does it say we are from it P” 

“ Why, I can’t Em very well, Dick j the figures seem 
him ted. Wait! It’s eiz; no, it'e sixteen milee to 
London.” 

" Then 1 was not far ont, was I ?” 

“ No ; you were remarkably near the mark. Now, 
Diok, where are we to go ? whiah way are we to go P'* 

“ If we are to follow ont yonr idea of finding a plane 
of shelter, somewhere near the spot appointed for our 
meeting with Claude and Jack, we cannot do better 
than take the toad towards London. I suppose it is 
about eight miles to Finohley P” 

“ Somewhere about that.” 

“ Then let ns take this road to Loudon. Clearly it ie 
not i highway — probably some cross-country road, and, 
th-—)fore, we are not bo likely to meet with any inter- 
ruption.” 

“ I agree with you entirely, Diok.” 

“ Forward, then ! There is no occasion to distress our 
cattle, and I think we may fairly congratulate ourselves 
upon having for the time being completely eluded our 
foe*.” 


'* I think so, too ; bnt we must not feel too secure. 
We may be surprised, unless we keep oontinnally on 
our guard.” 

“ We must he cautious.” 

“ We will not go quite bo far as Finchley, Diok ; and 
it wonld be better if we got somewhat to the west of it, 
as in that case we should be all the further from Enfield 
Chase.” 


" That is a good suggestion, and it shall be acted 
upon. It strikes me, after all the events that have re- 
cently taken place, that it will be a long time before it 
will be atall prudent for ns to show onrselves in that part 
«f the country again. 


CHAPTER CCCCXIV. 


THE UIOHWJ.YMEN SUDDENLY COME IN 8IOBT OF 
AN UNEXPECTED SPECTACLE. 


At a pace wbiob did not distress their horses in the 
least, and which enabled the three friends to converse 
together without difficulty, they performed the re- 
mainder of the journey. 

Tom’s suggestion that they should go as far to the 
westward of the village of Finchley as possible, wan a 
very wise one, and no better reason oould be found for 
adopting thi‘= course than that whiah he himself gave. 

They would be further from Enfield Chase, whiah wa-? 
in the east, and, consequently, they wonld he leas likely 
to encounter any of tbeir foes, who would have no sus- 
picion of their being in that part of the country. 

At the first available turning, our friends struck off 
from the road they were pursuing, and directed their 
•onrsf is much due west as possible. 

In this they ware assisted greatly by the moon, which 
if as just upon t >3 point of declining behind the western 
horizon. 

This was an excellent guide to them, and they ex- 
perienced a feeling of great regret when the radiant orb 
entirely disappeared. 

Luckily for them, this did not take place until they 
had gone a oonaideraole distance, and it wonld now 
matter very little if they inclined slightly towards the 
south, t-ir Finchley wsi some distance from them. 

By the time the moon had sunk, then, were some bunt 
indications in the opposite quarter of the heavens that 
dawn was fast approaching 


A long, bright streak of light, which perpetually in- 
creased in length and breadth, warned them of the ad- 
vent of the new day. 

The hour, however, was a very early one ; and, in 
that lonely part of the country, the highwaymen did not 
apprehend muoh danger from being seen. 

Still, the sooner they got >’uder cover, the better ; for 
the day was coming on witt .jpid strides. 

They were now, they thought, quite as near theplaoe 
of their destination as they desired to be. 

At present they had not made up their minds what 
place of shelter they should Beek ; and, probably, they 
wonld not. 

In snob matters they preferred trustingtoluok entirely. 

It was not possible for them to arrange their plans to 
any great extent as to what they should do in the 
future, for they could never tell what effects the next 
hour would produae. 

Now, however, that it was so fast becoming daylight, 
the neoeseity of finding some place where they could 
remain out of sight until midnight, forced itself power- 
fnlly upon them. 

It would not do any longer to delay ; and, therefore, 
is they rode along the narrow lanes, Turpin and King 
looked over the hedgerows on the rightand left of them, 
in the hope that they should presently peroeive some- 
thing that wonld answer their purpose. - 

It was easy to tell by the expression of his counte- 
nance that Diok Turpin’s mind was busily occupied 
about something. 

Hie brows were knit with anxiety, and his lips moved 
slightly, as though he was aommuning with himself 
upon some important subjeot. 

Tom King was too mnch engaged in looking about 
him to notice it ; bnt, as the reader may be sure, it did 
not esaape Maud’s observation. 

She looked ouriouely and furtively into his counten- 
ance, as though she wonld fain have read his thoughts, 
but she found this to be a task far beyond her powerB. 

She oould tell he was rufferiug great anxiety from 
some cause or other, but there her knowledge ended. 

She hesitated to question him, for she was well aware 
that tbeir perilous situation demanded much earnest 
thought, and a doable responsibility rested upon him, 
for in the honr of danger both looked np to him to re- 
ceive instructions how they were to act. 

Mand little thought that the anxiety under which 
Turpin laboured, proceeded chiefly from herself. 

Bnt sueh was the caee. 

It was upon her account that Turpin felt so muoh 
anxiety. 

He wae wondering what plaoe he oould find where ehe 
would receive those comforte of whiah she .stood so 
muoh in need, and not only that, Dick felt that it wonld 
be qnite impossible for her to aooompany him in all hi* 
excursions. 

Such a thing was entirely ont of the question. 

But, then, what should he do with her ? 

There was but one answer to this question. 

He must find some place of refuge for her where she 
oould remain in perfect safety while he pursued his 
hazardous career. 

Where, however, in all the length and breath of Eng- 
land, was such a place to be found ? 

What shelter would be secure from the prying eyes of 
the police-offioers, who were so intent upon his capture? 

That wae the difficulty in which our hero found him- 
self, and this was the reason why his countenance wore 
,uoh a thoughtful expression. 

Thought after thought passed through his brain, but 
be w*s obliged to reject them one after another as un- 
feasible. 

In the meantime, the day oame speeding on. 

The snn rose, and tinged with bis golden and early 
beams the wintry-lookiug landscape, giving it an aspect 
of great beanty. 

And during all this time they had not come in sight 
of a single habitation of any description. 

Nothing bnt fielde, meadows, and pasture-land met 
their view. 

They were nnable, too, to see for any groat distance in 
any direotion, owing to the rolling masses of mist which 
rose up from the damp earth, and floated about before 
! the faint early morning breeze. 
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/>■ the son rose higher and gained greater power the 
mist would be disperse 1, bnt, from their quantity and deft* 
■itv, this would not be for an hour to oome at least. 

At length Tom King noticed that Diok Tnrpm did not 
•pent, and that a long time had elapsed sinoe he said *oy- 
thing. 

Accordingly he turned round toward* him, and then he 
nrticed his thoughtful aspect. 

•' What ie the matter. Diet f ” he asked. “ Has any- 
thing gm JStsng ?” 

Dick started when he was addressed like one suddenly 
awoke from sleep. 

Recovering himself instantly, he said— 

“ I have been wondering wnat would be the best plaoe 
of shelter we could find. I should wish something as 
comfortable as possible. It is not as though a; were 
alone'; if we were, we could rough it.” 

“ So we could, Dick j but when I turned round I vsas 
just going to ask you what place of refuge we should be 
able to find.” 

“ I have no idea, though I have been perplexing my 
brain for some time upon that very point.” 

“ I can think of nothing but some quiet road-aide inn, 
where we could put up for a few hours.” 

Turpin shook his head. 

“ We must think of something better than that. Onr 
late experience at the “ Mountain Rill ” ought to show us 
that an inn is not a place at all suited to our purpose.” 

“ Yes, I thought of that. Now, if Tom Davis had got 
a place — 

“ Don’t mention that,” said Turpin. ” If that worthy 
fellow kept an inn now as he used to do in olden times, 
all our difficulties would vanish at once. He would 
sacrifice his own life rather than any harm should come 
to us.” 

“ He would — he would. You know more of him than I 
do, and yet, from what little I have seen, I am sure yon 
a sa right.” 

” Quite right. Ah ! Tom, yon little think what a pang 
it. gave me when I fonud them reduced to absolute 
beggary. You will recollect — I once told you of it.” 

“ I know you did.” 

“ It is often in my thoughts. On that occasion I did all 
that was in my power to aid him, which, unfortunately, 
was not much. Since then, I have been so hunted about, 
that I have never had the least opportunity of looking 
after them. It is a duty which I ought to perform, and 
nothing that I could do would ever repay the debt of 
obligation I owe to him. He has savod my fife more times 
than once.” 

“ So you have said, Dick — so you have said. I can tell 
that this is a most painful subject for you to speak npon, 
and so let us change the topic. We have no time to pursue 
it now. Look how fast the sun rises in the sky. We 
must get under cover, and that at once. If we delay much 
longer we shall be seen, and then all hopes of safety in this 
quarter will vanish.” 

“That is true enough, Tom ; and I know Maud would 
only be too glad to quit the saddle, in which she has sat 
for so many hours.” 

He turned towards her as he spoke. 

With a faint, and somewhat weary smile upon her lips, 
she replied- ■ 

“ Do not heed me j believe me, I an. not fatigued ; but, 
as Tom says, I am fearful that we should be seen and re- 
cognised now that it is broad daylight.” 

“ Your fear is a just oue, and I only wish we could 
remove it.” 

“ Look yonder,” said Maud, pointing over the hedge 
row with her whip as she spoke. “ I can see a building 
of some sort there. What is it, think you ? ” 

“That, I know not. It isastrange-looking place. What 
do you think of it, Tom ? ” 

“ I was just looking. You see that confounded mist 
which keeps rolling about prevents ns from obtaining 
anything like a clear view of it, hut it appears to me 
to be some kind of min.” 

“ It has, most certainly, a ruinous appearance. I 
wonder what it can be ? ” 

M I tbink we cannot do better thuu cry to get uiosc to 
it,” said Tom King. “ If it should bp a ruin rt will pro- 
iably be uninhabited, and if it will not afford us perm*, 
tteni snelter, it will do for a time." 

“ Agreed,” said Turpin, “ for I can see nothing else. 


* We must look about us for some means of approa. i > 
U. It is some dkianoe from the side of this lane. a' id w* 
ant on a piece of rising ground.” 

“ Forward, Tom j Doubtless a little ftirthe" on we 
shall come to a turning that will lead towards it.” 

When Maud had spoken all three bad some to a halt 
but now they set themselves in motion again. 

The building to which she bad directed their attention 
seemed a very large ons, but it could only be# seen imper- 
fectly in consequence of the masses of mist which were 
floating over the meadows. « 

Indeed, all that could be seen of it W&.-6 the chimneys 
and some of the higher portions of the roof. 

It was these which presented a ruinous appearance. 

The chimneys and chimney-pots were much mutilated, 
and one was completely broken away. 

Such a condition of things as this seemed to indicate 
that the place was uninhabited. 

Onr friends trusted that it might prove to be so, in 
whioh case they would have no further trouble. 

As they descended from the rather elevated piece of 
ground npon which they had halted, they lost sight of the 
building altogether, as the hedge- row,' and the mist 
combined completelyhid it from sight. 

Both Turpin and King, however, kept on the ook out 
for some turning which would lead them in a direction 
somewhere to the left of that they were now taking. 

They were, however, unable to find any such turning, 
though they noted that the lane itself wound round gra- 
dually to the right, and seemed to promise, if they fol- 
lowed its devious course, that it would lead them past the 
building. 

In this hope they pressed onward with additional speed, 
for they were fearful every moment of meeting with some 
one, and their presence in that lonely district, where 
strangers were scarcely seen, would be sure to be com- 
mented npon. 

Should they be seen in the vicinity of this building, it 
would cease to promise them the least security. 

At a kind of gallop, then, the three friends continued 
their course along the laue, until suddenly they came in 
sight of some large gates. 

They drew rein at once. 

“ Is this the entrance, think you f ” asked Tom King. 

“ I fancy so, by the rusty and dilapidated condition of 
the gates ; but I can seen nothing of the building itself.” 
“Nor I.” 

“ What do yon say P Shall we enter these grounds and 
explore them r We may find it well worth our trouble to 
do so.” 

“ I have no objection to such a proceeding. The gate 
hangs open temptingly, eo we shall be saved any trouble 
in electing an entrance.” 

Tom was right. 

The massive iron gates, which once no doubt had beea 
very handsome ones, were now almost eaten away with 
rust. _ ■ 

Those elaborate portions whioh had once given it snob 
an appearance of elegance, were now completely filled up 
with oxide, and the perpendicular rods were in some places 
so attenuated, that they were no thicker than thread, and 
could have been broken as easily. 

The massive atone pillars npon whioh the gates were 
hung, also exhibited symptoms of decay. 

The stonework was chipped and cracked, while the 
upper portion, upon which some figure had no doubt been 
placed, had completely crumbled away. 

Oue of the gates retained its proper position, though it 
was drawn sadly out of shape, but the other one hadswung 
open and there remained. 

The upper hinge had given way, and the mere weight 
of the mass of iron- work had caused it to sink deeply into 
the damp ground. 

Weeds and curious creeping shrubs had grown up and 
aw rad it, and now to close the gate would have been a 
matter of impossibility. 

On both sides of the gate a row of trees had been 
planted, forming, no doubt, at one time, ft handsome 
avenue. 

But now winter had stripped the trees of every leaf and 
bod. 

Nothing bnt the bare, dead-looking branches remained* 
wnich looked like so many arms stretched out meuaeing.’v 
towards those who anrtroachod. 
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The trunks of tbeae tall six! stately trees were covered 
with some green, parasitic kind of mose, which seemed 
to flourish and look green in epite of all the bitter blasts 
of winter. 

The ground between these trees was completelv over- 
grown with such wild and rank vegetation as is to be 
found in the dampest and inmost recesses of a wood. 

It was clear that a long time had elapsed since any 
human foot had trodden that place. 

The same thing waB observable in the land itself. 

It seemed as though it was rarely, if ever, visited. 

CHAPTER CCCCXV. 

DICK TURPIN, TOM KING, AND MAUD, AT LENGTH 
ARRIVE AT THE RUINED MANSION. 

This very strange spectaole of desolation came some’ 
what suddenly upon our friends. An abrupt turn in 
the lane had brought them in view of it. 
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For at least a moment they were so surprised at the 
strange sight that they did not speak, but having reined 
in their steeds, did nothing but gaze about them. 

Such a scene of ruin and neglect could ecaroely have 
been conceived. 

I ts contemplation had a chilling effect upon the blood, 
and nnconscionely our three friends shivered as though 
smitten with an ague. 

Tom King was the first to speak. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I really do think this is about the 
most lonesome and cheerless spot I ever beheld. I 
should never have believed that such a spectacle of 
desolation could have existed.” 

“ It is inexpressibly dreary,” said Turpin.^ 

“ Very bo, bnt we must not mind that. Wo ought to 
look upon these visible and unmistakable signs of the 
place being deserted by everyone with feelings of the 
ntmost satisfaction, since it seems to promise us that 
safety and security which we so much desire.” 

Price One Halfpenny. 
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“Tou are right,” said Turpiu. “ Sueh is, indoed, the 
tight in which wa onglit to look upon it. Prom the 
appearance of the place, I can have little donbt that theae 
are the entrance gates leading up to the ruined building 
of wbHi we caught a glimpse from the suraini* of the 
hill. 1 think we may be sure that we shall^be able »o 
remain here rmmolested.” 

“ It seems so. But look, Dick, what is that t IV) jau 
see that board, or whatever it is, that seems to ha 6 ;ed 
on the bars of the gate ? ” 

“ Ves, yes. What is it ? ” 

“ That is just what I should like to know. There tsema 
to he something painted on it. If I can deciphei^ifc, it 
nmv give us sume uecessary information.” 

1 am afraid yon will not be able to do trr.c, tuy 
fneiid.” 

“ N'evertbeless, I will alight and try,” said Torn ; “and 
1 think, if we are to pans through the gates, you had better 
alight as well.” 

“ Wait a moment. Tou shall look at that curious board 
first.” . 

Tom King alighted from his steed in a moment, and, 
folding him by the bridle, led him towards the gate. 

The piece of board to which be bad alluded was of that 
shape which is generally employed for paintiug notices upon. 

As he drew near to it, however, Tom perceived that it 
was in the last stage of rottenness and decay. 

It looked as though the whole would have crumbled 
• way beneath the least touch. 

Still there were traces left upon its surface which 
nhowed that at somo time or other an inscription had 
seen painted upon it. 

But what was its purport would now be a vain task to 
conjecture. 

Torn could just see some letters, and one line that 
'Or i nod to stretch right across the board. 

After an attentive examination, and by dint of deci- 
ihcring one or two of the letters, be pronounced this line 
,o consist merely of the word “ Trespassing” or “ Tres- 
passers,” 

“ It is probable, then, that this board was simply a 
warning to trespassers.” 

“ It seems very much like it. Shall we pass through 
he gates and try what further we can discover ?” 

“ 1 think so. 

“ Let me advise you to alight then. If you do not, you 
will have a great deal of trouble in preventing your heads 
coming in contact with those low boughs of the trees !” 

Turpin acquiesced in this, and immediately quitted bis 
'addle. 

He then assisted Maud to alight. 

Tukiug the bridles of the horses in their hands, all three 
passed through the dilapidated gateway, and took their 
wmrse along the neglected avenue. 

They found walking by no means an easy task. 

At every step they took their feet sank deeply into the 
soft oozy soil, and became entangled in the clinging, trail- 
ing plauts that grow in such wild luxuriance in every 
direction. 

It would, however, have been no less disagreeable had 
they remained on horseback, for the majestic trees, with 
which the avenue was liued, bad been allowed to grow in 
all their native wildness. 

The branches straggled across the avenue in the most 
perplexing manner and in every conceivable direction. 

Kveu as they walked od loot they had occasionally to 
bend their heads or step aside in order to avoid so~no low- 
lying or interlacing hranch. 

As is generally the case, this avenue ©1 trees was sernen- 
tiue in shape, so that at no time could they see far oeTore 
them. 

As for the building, that was completely hidden from 
view, and they had no idea in which direction they ought 
to look for it. 

Suddenly, however, Turpin caught sight of some uf the 
chimney-tops, which were visiblo through the trees 

In a moment more they vanished again. 

They had now scarcely, if any, doubt that theae neg. noted 
dud deserted grounds, through which they were with so 
much difficulty forcing their way, belonged to the ruinous 
buihlinfr Hi*y had seeu from the summit of the hill. 

If tb« was so it seemed as though the highwaymen 
naii acoidco t» !y stumbled upon a place which would offer 
m. ojo every promise of safety and uvcurtU* 


Occupied with these thoughts, and occasionally epos''.. aj 
it each other, they steadily kept on along the appmuaJj 
interminable avenue, wishiug every moment to reach the 
end. 

The silence wbioh prevailed about this plade was really 
terrible, and had a most depressing effect upon the spirits. 

At almost every step they took some wild bird or ani- 
mal started off swiftly, ruakiug the dried, frost-bil ten 
branches of the trees rustle and crackle in their pro - 
gress. 

From all these considerations our friends were war- 
ranted in coming to the oosolusiou that no other feet be- 
besidet theirii had trodden upon that soil for a long, long 
time. 

How long it was out of their power to tell. 

It seemed to them that the further they got from the 
gates the wilder and more desolate the whole place ep- 
peaied to bo. 

At uo other season of the year than the present would it 
have appeared more dreary and wretched. 

In the glorious summer time, when the trees were all in 
full leaf, when the grass and shrubs were green, and when 
wild flowers were blooming all around, the scene would 
have been one that would have charmed the soul from its 
mere wildness — so suggestive as it was, of those times so 
long gone past never to return. 

Now, however, that sole charm was altogether absent. 

There was much in a general way to make onr friends 
somewhat gloomy,’and it required them to be light-hearted 
to a degree so as not to sink beneath the perils of their 
situation. 

Itis not to be wondered at, then, if this cheerless-looking 
place should throw a gloom over their souls. 

All felt its influence, and they fouuu all their struggles 
to resist it quite in vain. 

The one who felt this most of all was Maud, and yet, 
strange to say, she was the one that exhibited it the 
least. 

The length of this avenue must have beeu a mile at 
least, though, to our friends, owiug to their impatience and 
the difficulties they met with at every step, it seemed more 
tbau double the distance. 

At length, however, its extremity was reached, and then, 
and not till then, did they obtain a view of the building 
of which they had had two transient glimpses. 

The avenue terminated somewhat abruptly upon a lav a 
of rather contracted dimensions. 

It was surrounded by a low wall, and two steps led i o 
to it. 

But now few of the appearances wbioh a lawu presents 
were discernible. 

it was one tangled mass of weeds and thistles. 

Upon this, however, the eyes of the highwaymen and 
their fair companion did not linger. 

Their curiosity had been much excited with respect to 
this building, and now that it was fairly before them they 
bad eyes for nothing else. 

It was a strange and wild, waird-looking place, which 
corresponded well with the scenery that surrounded it. 

A glance was almost sufficient to assure them that it 
was uDtenanted. 

No human beings would take up their abode in such a 
place unless from the direst necessity. 

All the windows were closed and protected by wooden 
shutters. 

Upon these green moss had grown thickly, affording 
unquestionable proof that they bad not been touched far a 
long period. 

A door, too, presented the same appearance. 

The wallj were everywhere crumbling and rufcous, 
and threatening to fall. 

It was now day, and an hour when most people won. d 
be astir , but from no one of those quaint and broken 
chimneys came the thinnest wreaths of smoke. 

Such a silence, too, reigned all around as was jctite 
incompatible with the presence of bumnn beings. 

It was as though the three persons who coniposea ta« 
little party were alone in the world. 

Tom King raised his riding whip and pointed with it. 
to the dosolate building. 

“ What think you of that P ’’ asked. “ It does not 
present a very tempting appearance, does it P and yet 1 
should think it must be safe.” 

“ No doubt of that," said Turpin j “ but I must 
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that, if I had been permitted, I should have chosen some 
more comfortable-looking place.” 

“ Pho ! pho ! Dick ; never heed that. It is all the 
better. \Ve tnay safely say that this place, for eome 
cnuse of which we are ignorant, is shunned by every one. 

I looked carefully about me all the way hither, and could 
nowhere see the least trace of a human foot.” 

“ Nor I. And I, too, looked closely.” 

“ Then I think we may go as far as to say that no one 
knows precisely that we are in this part of the country. 

I am sure we have passed no one who could set onr ene- 
mies upon our track, and it is quite certain the dragoons 
who pursued us were not close enough upon our track 
to note the direction we took.” 

“ I grant all that, Tom.” j 

“ Very well, and you must know as well as I do to ’ 
what point my remarks lead. No one knows we are 
here ; no one visits this place. Therefore, I say, that 
here .ve are likely to remain nnsuspeoted and in safety.” 

“ There does seem every probability of it, and I sup- 
pose that makes you think that we ought to overlook 
any of the disagreeables ?” 

“ It ought to reconcile you with the whole of them.” 

“Well, come, I will not say that it does not ; but it 
strikes me we are talking a little too soon. It would be 
better if we were to get nearer to the building, and ascer- 
tain first whether it ie or is not tenanted ; and secondly, 
whether we can obtain an entrance into it.” 

“ If we caii get over the first difficulty you can leave 
the second to me. That would be no obstacle, I know. 

I will guarantee to get iu if there’s nobody there.” 

“ Very well, Tom. And as I think we have stood here 
talking quite long enough, I propose we approaoh the 
place a little closer. It is fortunate all the windows are 
providod with shutters, for if they were not, and anyone 
was within, we have stood a good chance of being per- 
ceived.” 

“ I think that ia a needless apprehension, Dick, for 
ail the windows appear to me to be protec: ed with 
shutters, which look as though they had not been 
touched for years.” 

“ They have that appearance. But come, you lead the 
way, Tom, and we will follow ” 

“ With all my heart,” replied Tom King. And as he 
spoke he stepped forward, leading his horse at the same 
moment, and without difficulty ascended the two steps 
which led up co the lawn. 

Dick Turpin, Maud, and the other two horses followed 
closely behind him. 

Very little traces of a lawn were now perceptible in 
the piece of wild-looking ground which spread out before 
i he mansion. 

The grass upon it reached almost to their knees, and 
it was thickly intermingled with thistles and other weeds 
of a prickly character, which made walking somewhat 
unpleasant anu disagreeable. 

Disregarding these minor inconveniences, our friends 
struck across it in a straight line to the front of the 
mansion. 

They did not halt until they reached the foot of the 
flight of stone steps, but here were compelled to pause. 

Now,” said King, “ a question arises. If we find, 
as we anticipate, that this mansion is uninhabited, and 
consequently make our way into it, what shall we do 
with our horses ?” 

“ They muet not be forgotten, certainly.” 

“They must not be forgotten, because we owe our 
present and future safety to them entirely.” 

“Just so. But do you thiEk that I should have for- 
gotten Black Bess. Still I think we had better see to 
ourselves first,and then attend to the horses afterwards.” 

“Just aB you like.” 

“ Vou have halted before the front-door, Tom. Do 
you think that the best point at which to attempt to 
effect an entrance?” 

“ Well, no — not exactly. Upon second thoughts, I 
think we hail better go round to the back.” 

“ I think so, too. Indeed, we ought to survey the 
building all round before we make an attack upon it.” 

“ It will be more prudent by far to do so.” 

Having agreed upon this, they made their way ronnd 
to the back of the mansion. 

In doing so, they were surprised at its pxtent, which 
was muoh greater than they had imagined. 


They kept a careful look out all the time, and it may 
be aaid with Bafety that no portion of the building what- 
ever escaped their observation. 

All was silent and deserted, and the rustling which 
they made in forcing their way through tiie rank vege- 
tation sounded with ominous loudneSB. 

At length the back of the mansion was reached. 

Here they found numerous buildings, which probably 
served in former times for servants’ offices ; and, as they 
looked towards them, our friends felt certain that here, 
if anywhere, would be found the inhabitants of the 
place. 

CHAPTER CCCCXVI. 

THE TWO HIGHWAYMEN SUCCEED IN EFFECTING AN 
ENTRANCE INTO THE DESETED MANSION. 

We are thus minute iu describing the approach of the 
highwaymen to this deserted mansion, because the events 
whioh after wards occurred there wereuf so strange, wild, 
and wonderful a nature as to make'sume such introduc- 
tion necessary, lest, coming upon the reader with too 
muoh suddenness and unexpectedness, they should be 
deemed improbable. 

It may, however, be easily believed that the awful 
stillness whioh reigned about this spot — rendered more 
striking as it was by their footsteps being the only sound 
that broke npon it — was not without produoing a great 
effect npon the minds of the three persons who com- 
posed the little party. 

There was a strange, fluttered feeling about their 
hearts — an indescribable tremor, which extended over 
the whole of their body — which indicated that their 
minds were worked up to a higli degree of excitement. 

Without knowing it, they felt a conviction that they 
were standing upon the threshold of a moat remarkable 
adventure — one that would make all their former 
achievements seem tame and dull. 

In this place let us take the opportunity of describing 
briefly the exterior appearance of the mansion which 
was destined to be the scene of these strange occurrences. 

We can do ao while Turpin and Tom King and Maud 
are occupied iu walking round it and examining it. 

The style, then, in which it was built ie that whioh 
now-a-days is termed the Elizabethan. 

But it ia probable that this building, although present- 
ing this appearance, had been built — or, at least, the 
greater portion of it — before Queen Bese ascended the 
throne of England, 

Despite the aspect of desolation which hnng over it, 
it was not without a certain picturesqueness, which 
would, however, have been much increased had tile sur- 
roundings been more cheerful. 

But the ground around, which, donbtlesa, once had 
been in a high state of cultivation, had now such an 
appearance of neglect that it made the building seem 
ten times more dreary than it really was. 

In addition to this, our friends first saw it soon after 
sunrise on a gloomy winter’s morning, so that every- 
thing disadvantaged it. 

Still, its mullioned windows, its quaintly-shaped and 
elaborately-fiuished gables and chimneys, its pointed 
roofa, \ll had a pleasing look. 

No d mbt iu former times this place had been very 
beautifil, for now there were 60 many traces of that 
beauty left. 

But the beautiful carving with which the stonework 
had been adorned was now so much worn away by time 
that its elegancies could not be distinguished. 

Indeed, the whole edifice was in a state of crumbling 
ruin and decay, and seemed as though in a short time it 
would ceaBe to b*' inhabitable unless prompt and effi- 
cient steps were taken to make it so. 

So much for t’no dwelling itself. 

1 1 was entirely surrounded by grounds of vast extent, 
once beautifully cultivated, but now allowed to return to 
primitive wildness. 

All these things were noted by the highwaymen, and 
commented upon as they made the tour of the building. 

They arrived, at length, once more at the rear, where 
the out-buildings were situated, without having been 
able to detcot the least signs of the place being inhabited. 

In fact, they felt themselves justified in entertainingtho 
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oonvietion that no footsteps besides their own had trodden 
there for many years. . 

Still, with a dne and requisite amount of caution, they 
approached the servants’ offices, for such they undoubtedly 
were, or rather had been. 

These did not present quite such a dilapidated appear- 
ance as the rest of the structure, but probably they had 
been more recently erected. •' 

Here, as elsewhere, all was still. 

Seeing before them a door, which seemed to be toe 
hack entrance, our friends made their way towsrds.it. 

Upon a nearer approach they discovered that this dcor 
was overgrown with the same kind of green moss which 
had spread everywhere around, and which Lad unquos- i 
tionably been engendered by the damp. 

The steps, the door-posts, and the brickwork adjoining I 
were all covered with the same parasitic growth, and it ! 
was clear that that door had not been opened recently, or 
traces wonld remain of it. 

Our friends noticed, too, that where they trod the 
moss disappeared, being crushed into the soft earth or 
ground to water upon the stones. 

Looking hack, they could see that where this had taken 
place was just where they alone had trod. 

This seemed proof positive that they had the place 
mtirely to themselves. 

Tom King surrendered the bridle of his horse to Dick, 
and mounted the three steps that led to the back door. 

Upon this was a huge knocker. 

As soon as he perceived it, he said - 

“ x don’t believe there’s anyone here, Dick s but still, 
before we break in, suppose I was to knock. That Sam- 
mons being so legitimate a one, would surely be attended 


to P” 

“ There can be no barm in trying,” replied Turpin, 
“ For, of course, it is important in the first degree that we 
should know whether there was or was not anyone 
within.” 

“ Here goes, then,” said Tom King ; and as he spoke 
he seised the knocker vigorously with his right band. 

It was his intention to execute a rather startling rat-tat 


with it. , 

But, to his astonishment, he found that it required the 
exertion of his utmost strength to raiso the knocker in 
the least, and then, when it was lifted about two inches 
from the door, it required the same, or nearly the same 
amount of strength, to bring it down into its former place 
again. 

From this it was evident that the knocl er had not been 
very lately used. 

It had actually become so incrusted with rust as to 
make it thus difficult to move. 

This was encouraging to Tom, who endeavoured to 
push the door open by main strength. 

But in this attempt he failed most signally. 

The door was as firm as a rock. 

Ho doubt, had all the fastenings been rem< ved, It would 
liave been somewhat difficult to force the d jor open, for 
niobably the wood had swelled with the damp and stuck 
it firmly in the frame. 

“ We must try some other plaoe than this, Dick,” said 
Tom. 

“ There is a window yonder. The hinges ot jhe shutter 
before it seem to have rusted away. Scppose you try to 
move that.” 

Dick Turpin alluded to a mossy-grown shutter, which 
covered a small window on the ground floor. 

Tom hastened towards it, and seizing the woodwork 
at the lower part of it, gave it a sudden jerk. 

A creaking, splitting sound followed, and this encouraged 
him to make another effort. 

Turpfh, seeing that the shutter was fixed more firmly 
than he had fancied, let go the bridles of the horses, and 
came to his assistance. 

One more pull, given with their united strengths, com- 
pletely removed the shutter. 

A small-sized, latticed window was then disclosed. 

With the buti-ena of a pistol Tom broke those panes 
which were ^rarest to the cusps with which the casement 
was fastened, and introducing hir hand, undid them easily, 
though he found these even were covered with ru3t 

The window was composed of one leaf, which opener on 
two hinges like a door, ns all windows opened before the 
introduction of the modern rope and pu’leys. 


Within, all was darkness, so that Tom oould not tell 
very well into what sort of place it was that this window 
led, but it seemed to be a small-sized room. 

“ Here is the way into the house,” he said, “ and I 
think we may feel pretty sure that we have the place all 
to ourselves, or we should have seen something of the 
inhabitants before wo had got thus far with onr pro- 
ceedings.” 

“ I think we have no longer cause to feel apprehensive 
npou that head.” 

“ Well, then, I think before we go any further, we ought 
to look to the horses. Having placed them somewhere in 
8ttf< ty, we shall be able to enter through this window with 
very little trouble.” 

“ It will be best to dispose of the cattle at once, and then 
we shall have that trouble off our minds.” 

“ Do you think it wonld be safe to turn them loose P 
The grass seems very rank, but still their instinct would 
prevent them from eating anything injurious.” 

“ It wonld, no doubt ; but 1 fear it would be an unwise 
and dangerous proceeding to let them have their liberty.” 

“ They might stray away.” 

“ They might, hut that is not what I chiefly apprehend. 
There wonld be a great risk of their being seen, and then 
our presence here would no longer he a secret.” 

“ Of course. It will not do for that reason to let them 
loose, because onr safety here will depend solely upon 
no one knowing anything ef our whereabouts.” 

“Just so.” 

“But what is to be done ? ” 

“ Do you see that building yonder at a little distance P” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That looks like a stable, does it not ? ” 

“ I have no donbt that is what it is.” 

“ Then we will break the door open, and put the horse* 
in there. Then there will be no fear of their being seen.” 

“ Bnt how about fodder P ” 

“ Ah ! that is another difficulty. There is little hope 
of our finding any in the stable.” 

“ None at all, 1 should say.” 

“ There is only one thing we can do. We must gather 
the grass as well as we can, and give it them to eat. ’ 

“ I do not see what else we are to do.” 

“ Nor I.” 

“ Come, then ; let us see if we can get into the stable." 
Tbe highwaymen then crossed what had once been a 
paved yard, and presently halted before the door of the 
building in question. 

In appearance it in no way differed from the others they 
had seen, so far as being overgrown with moss was con- 
cerned. 

But it was not a strong door, and was fastened with a 
padlock and chain. 

As soon as he saw this, Tom knew that it would be 
easy enough to get into the stable, and he .mmediately 
looked about him for a stone. 

There were several large pebbles at a shirt distance, 
and he selected one of them. 

Holding this in his hand, he strucx tne chain and pad 
lock some very heavy blows with it. 

In this manner he completely shattered the padlock, and 
then the door opened to their hands. 

As they expected, it led into a stable, which was divided 
into several stalls. 

There was room for at least a dozen horses. 

This was just what they wanted, so with ail convenient 
speed they divested their steeds of saddle and bridle and 
led them up to the mangers. . 

There was nothing in them to eat, nor did they think it 
worth while to look for any fodder in the loft overhead, as, 
if they had found any, the chances were a thousand to one 
that it would be unfit for the horses to eat. 

Instead of wasting their time, therefore, they went out- 
side, i nd set to work in good earnest to gather a quantity 
of grass. 

This was done with much greater ease and speed than 
they had expected, for tho grass being of great length 
enabled them to take hold of it firmly, and the ground 
being very soft it came up by tbe roots with ease. 

Having in this manner gathered a very large heap, they 
proceeded to carry it into the stable, giving each horse an 
equal quantity. 

This was the host they could do for the present, so thus 
left them to look alter iLeoiSelvt*- 
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=-s the reader will easily believe, it took some time to 
do all that we have described, and when onr friends once 
more stood before the window through which they hoped 

gain admission to the mansion, they found, ou looking 
or to the sky, that the snn had attained a considerable 
altitude. 

All three were much fatigued by their recpnt exertions, 
and they looked forward to a rest with feeliDgs of great 
pleasure and satisfaction 

“ I will gel iu first,” said Tom King; and aa he spoke he 
stepped on to the wiudow-silt, for it was so near the 
ground that he was able to do so with ease. 

In auother moment he had passed through tile casement 
ami was standing in the little room— if room it was, for its 
dimensions were so contracted as to make it doubtful 
whether it deserved such a Dame. 

“ Now let Maud come,” said Tom. “ You can assist 
her on that side, and I can assist her on this." 

All right.” 

With Turpin’s help Maud easily got on to the w/b<1cw- 
siil, and then Tom King, taking hold of her hand, enabled 
her to jump down. 

Pick followed quickly, and closed the window after 
him. 

The glance whieh they e*st around them was one o» *ery 
gre t curiosity. 

It was not long, however, before they came to the con- 
clusion that the place in which they stood had once been 
a butler's pantry. 

But now nothing, save the damp, bare walls was left. 

A small door, and seemingly a strong one, was the only 
means of exit. 

To this Tom King at once advanced. 

As he had more than half expected, it was fast. 

The lock was on the inner side, and Tom ascertained, 
with the blade of bis clasp-knife, that the bolt had been 
shot. 

At first he tried to force the bolt back by inserting the 
point of his knife, but he failed, and, having brokeD a 
piece off the end of the blade in the attempt, he desisted. 

Turpin then suggested that he should remove the screws 
which screwed the lock to the door. 

This was a tedious operation, but Tom set about it in 
good earnest, for he could see no other mean 3 by which 
the door could be opened. 


CHAPTER CCCCXTII. 

OUR FRIENDS BEGIN TO HOPE THAT, APTEB ALL, THE 

DESERTED MANSION WILL AFFORD THEM SAFE SHELTER 

FROM THEIlt FOES. 

Slowlj and steadily Tom King proceeded with his work, 
and at lenglh the screws were one by one removed. 

A sudden wrench, then, forced the lock completely away, 
arid the door awnng open, leaving a clear passage before 
them. 

They slirauk back, slightly, front entering the darkness 
beyond, but this was a feeling which they shook off almost 
immediately. 

Turpin’s duty was to remain with Maud. 

She clung to him as though terrified. 

And who could wonder at it, whea the strange scene by 
which she was surrounded was taken into consideration. 

Tom King, therefore, was the one who took up.,t him- 
self to lead the way. 

The darkness, however, was very disagreeable, and be 
consulted his comrade as to the expediency of lighting one 
of the pieces of wax-candle lie had in his pocket. 

Turpin consented at once, chiefly on Maud’3 account, who 
he fancied would he cheered and reassured by a light. 

TLere might be tome danger in its being seen, bat h“‘ 
resolved to run the risk of that. j 

Moreover he Lad uotieed, when outside, that all the 
shutters were elosed, therefore the whole of the mansion 
would be in utter darkness 

Strangers in it as they were, they might fall mu. some 
danger while pursuing their explanations, if they bad no 
light. 

Tom King was quite willing, and then Turpin said — 

“ Where uiJ you get that candle ? ” 

" It’s a brave bit, isn’t ii ? and I have got auohier 
pece in my pocket, quite aa large.” 

“ cV uerc d.d yen get them Irvin?” 
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From the nra. I took them ont of the candlesticks and 
put them into my pocket, for I thought they would come 
useful some time or other.” 

“ I am glad you did so. They will prove of great 
service to us.” 

A tiuy flame bow appeared, which quickly increased in 
brightness, and then they were enabled to see about them 
with tolerable comfort. 

They were in a short, narrow passage, rrom both side* 
of which several doors opened. 

There was also a door at each end of it. 

One of these doors, from the position it occupied, Tom 
felt certain was the one at which he had so inefl'ectually 
endeavoured to gain admittance. 

Accordingly they did not trouble themselves in the least 
about ibat, but directed their attention to the one at Ibe 
opposite end of the passage, and which they felt no doubt 
communicated with the mansion itself, for they were now 
only in the ont-buildings or servants’ -.(Rees which sur- 
rounded it. 

About twenty steps took them to this door. 

At a glance Tom saw that it was well secured. 

When the house had been left, no matter for what 
reason it had been abandoned, great care bad been taken 
to secure it from being entered, and from this circumstance 
alone our friends were led to believe that they were on 
the *hro»hold of making some irapcrtaa f discoveries or 
other. 

Kverythisg they aw., indicative of Bntwtantialnees 
and strength. 

The door before which they now stood seeinet. \ 
impassable barrier to those who had not the proper toots 
to set to work npon it. 

But Tom did not despair. 

He gave Turpin the candle to hold, and with his broken 
knife be commenced an attack npon the lock. 

He treated it in the same way aa he had the proceeding 
one, and after some delay the way laid open before them. 

As soon as the door was poshed open they perceived 
there was no longer aDy need for the lighted candle. 

They found themselves at the lower end of what was 
evidently the entrance-hall of the mansion. 

This was filled with a soft, dim, and beautiful light, the 
source of which they did not immediately discover. 

As they advanced, however, they saw that it came in 
part from the fanlight over the front door, aud partly from 
a skylight in the roof of the mansion, for the staircase was 
somewhat of a well-shape, and ascended to the top of the 
building. 

Our friends gazed around them in admiration. 

There were traces of grandeur and beauty visible it 
that deserted hall, although the hideous aspect of ruin 
and desolation was so obtrusive. 

The dust lay thickly everywhere, thus showing that, 
however closely aud carefully the doors had been closed, 
they had not heeD closed carefully enough to exclude 
this mysterious eubstauce, which seems to possess the 
facnlty of penetrating everywhere. 

Several doora opened from this hall, but all were shut, 
and doubtless fastened. 

They did not try any of them, but Dick said — 

“ I think we may safely come to the conclusion that 
there is no one in this house, and that we have it all to 
ourselves.” 

“ Oh ! decidedly,” said Tom King. “ If there had been 
anyone here, we should not have been allowed to proceed 
as far as we have without some notice being taken of our 
intrusion. You may depend, for some reason or other, 
this house has been shut up aud deserted, aud allowed 
to fall to ruin just as it pleased." 

“ That seems a very strange state of things, Tom.” 

v It does. But do yon recollect Durley Chine P ” 

*• I shat! never forget it.” 

“Iam reminded of it by this place. But aa for finding 
this mansion iD this state, I do not think it anything tc 
be surprised at. Such a thing is far from being uncom- 
mon. Sometimes it is the result of caprice upon the 
part of the owners, and sometimes it is owing to legal 
proceedings, such as the property being in Chancery, or 
without an heir, or something of that sort.” 

“ Doubtless,” replied Turpin, “ there are plenty ol 
means by which tlie desertion of this place could be ex- 
plained ; but I do not think it worth cur while to trouble 
our heads about there.” 
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“ Certainly not. Our own affairs, if we will only (five 
them proper consideration, will suffice to occupy the 
whole of our time.” 

“ Well, then, let us first of all try to find some place in 
this house where we can rest, ourselves. I should prefer 
to try the upper floor.” 

“ So should I, because men wo should be able V- coni' 
man. I a (food view of the country round.” 

“ Lot us ascend these stairs then.” 

“ With all my heart; for it seems there is nothirir for 
us to see on the ground-floor, without we choose to 
the trouble of forcing open all these doors.” 

The little party now begau to ascend the stairs. 

Their footsteps raised strange echoes in that Asserted 
habitation, and, as they heard them, strange thoughts and 
feelings filled their breasts. 

But they strove, as well as they could, not to succumb 
to their influence, and spoke to each other upon indifferent 
topics. ! 

At length the top of the staircase was reached, and here 
they paused. 

As they had ascended they noticed that all the doors 
that opened from the landings were closed, ond these upon 
the topmost flight of all were no exception. 

Bat the doors were not of a heavy make, and the two 
highwaymen doubted not that they should be able to 
burst one open. 

Tom advanced, and tried the bandies in rapid suc- 
cession. 

All the doors were fast. 

“ Break one open,” said Turpin, “ and let us see what 
kind of place there is beyond.” 

Tom turned the knob of one of the doors, and pressed 
against it in a peculiar manner with his knee and shoulder. 

lie was in such a position as to be able to exercise his 
utmost strength, and he pushed firmly and steadily. 

The door cracked ominously, and gave signs of giving 
way. 

But Turpin, fancying his comrade’s strength was insuffi- 
cient for the task, came to his assistance. 

By their joint efforts the door was quickly burst open. 

It led into a small chamber, in which, to their surprise, 
they found a few articles of furniture remaining. 

Perhaps they were deemed not worthy of the trouble of 
carrying away. 

At any rate, there they were. 

The articles consisted of a small rude table, a few chairs, 
and a bedstead, which was in one corner. 

By the appearance of this latter object, it would seem as 
though it had been devoted to a servant’s nse. 

All the things were of a more antique fashion than any 
our friends had ever seen, and Maud looked about her 
with some interest and curiosity. 

“ Come,” said Dick, in a cheerful voice, as he took in 
at a glance the general aspect of the room, “ we shall be 
far more comfortable here than I thought we should be. 
Here are chairs to ait down upon, and a table and a bed- 
stead. When we have made a fire the place will be as 
comfortable as you please.” 

The cheerful manner in which Dick Turpin spoke was 
not without producing a due effect upon his hearers. 

The chamber, rude and comfortless as it really was, 
assumed a more cheerful aspect. 

“ And here is a window,” said Tom King, in the same 
tone of voice, “ which commands an extensive view. We 
shall be able to see danger long before it comes near 
ns.” 

ThiB window was somewhat important to them, so they 
all crowded towards it. 

It was a small latticed casement, unprovided with 
•butters, like the rest of the windows in tho house. 

Our friends were able to see for a long distance. 

Beneath and all around them were the neglected 
grounds belonging to the deserted mansion. 

They were in the front of tne house, and with thei ayes 
they could easily follow the route they had just come. 

There was the weed-grown lawn, the avenuo of trees, 
but not the gate by which they had entered. 

That was hidden from their view by trees. 

A prospect of beautiful country, many miles in extent, 
spread out before them, and in summer the view must have 
been a lovely one to gaxe upon, hut now all was bleak aud 
wintry looking. 

They continued to look oat of the window for some time. 


until, indeed, their eyes had grown familiar with the <H. 
ferent features of the landscape. 

Then they turned away, and Turpin said — 

“In the first place, we must find something to make a 
fire with, and then we shall be comfortable enoagli.” 

“ I am afraid though,” said Tom King, “ that we shall 
be ohliged to forego that comfort.” 

“ Ton fear the smoke will be seen ?” 

“ Yea, and if it is, the seeret of our being belts will im- 
mediately be known. * 

“ I think we may reduce the smoke to a mere trifle. 
When we light the fire we must put on but a small quan- 
tity of fuel, and then replenish it by slow degiees, so that 
the smoke will leave the chimney in the form of an im- 
palpable vapour.” 

“We might succeed in doing that.” 

“ We must try, for without a fire this place will be 
unbearable. ” 

“ But where are we to find fuel ? ” 

“ We must look.” 

“ Suppose we were to break open another of the doors, 
and cut that door up into fragments with onr swords.” 

“ That will answer the purpose admirably ; and then, 
not only that, we might find some articles in tne next room 
which would do for firewood.” 

“ So we might.” 

While speaking our friends passed out of the room again 
onto the landing, and paused before another of the uoors. 

This was forced open in the manner we have previously 
described. 

The chamber, however, contained no other article of 
furniture, save a bed, and this they never thought for a mo- 
ment of destroying, since it was likely to prove so useful. 

“ I firmly believe,” said Turpin, “ that chance, in direct- 
ing us to the house, has brought us to a place of perma- 
nent shelter, where we shall be able to remain in safety as 
long as ever we think proper.” 

“ I hope so,” said Tom King, “for such a place would 
be very convenient to us. ” 

“ It would, indeed ; but let ua carry out your suggestion. 
We will break this door to pieces with our swords and use 
it for firewoed. Stand aside, and I will make the first 
stroke.” 

With their swords it was a comparatively easy matter 
for the highwaymen bo chop the door to pieces, and they 
soon had such a heap of fragments lying on the floor as 
would last them for some time to come. 

Taking a small quantity they re-entered the other room, 
and, placing them in the grate, set fire to them ; for, as we 
have often remarked, the highwaymen took care never to 
bo without the means of procuring a light readily. 

With great anxiety they watched the ascending smoke, 
and, by the exercise of great caution, contrived to prevent 
it rising in large quantities. 

The wood being dry made their task easier, for it soon 
burst into a blaze, and then the smoke was consumed. 

When the fire had fairly burned up, the weed was 
brought and placed close at hand so as to replenish it 
without trouble ; the rickety table was drawn up to the 
fire, and the chairs placed close by. 

In these our friends seated themselves with manifest 
pleasure, for they were thoroughly wearied by their recent 
exertions. 

All three were in high spirits, and a happier trio than 
those who now occupied the little room in the empty 
mansion could scarcely have been found. 


CHAPTER CCCCXVIII. 

RETURNS 'tO CLAUDE DUVAL AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK. 
AND RELATES WHAT BEFEL THEM AFTER THEIR PAST- 
ING WITH DICK TURPIN IN ENFIELD CHASE. 

Surelt the reader cannot have forgotten our old friends, 
Claude Duval aud Sixteeu-String Jack 1 

A long time has elapsed, However, since we last occupied 
ourselves with their adventures, and we think a more fitting 
time than the present for returning to them could not he 
found. 

When we saw them last, as all, doubtless, well remem- 
ber, was when they parted from Dick Turpin and Tom 
King in Eufield Chase. 

They were to get off as well as they could, with the un- 
derstanding that all were to re-uuite upon the Ul-oin.ncu 
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.put opoo tbe Finchley-road, which had bees so .'etc as 
heinj! well knjwn lo them, and Dot likely to be visited jy 
toes foes. 

indeed, it was a desolate and fearful spot. 

It must be understood that the day on which as leave 
Dick Tnrpiu, Tom King, and Mand in the empty house, 
is the one preceding the night upon which the meeting 
was appointed to take place. « 

To describe the adventures of Claude Duval and Six- 
teen-String Jack, wa shall then be obliged to go bachdhree 
days. 

When they parted with their three friends, they u-.J sc 
with extreme reluctance, and looked back from time to 
time, anxious to keep them in sight as long as possible, 
for they thought how uncertain it was whether tney should 
ever all meet again. 

Bnt the thick-growing trees in the chase soon hid them 
from their view. 

Claude and Jack then ocoupied themselves solely with 
attending to their own safety. 

They were elose to the borders of the chare, but they 
knew not whether it would be safe for them to emerge 
into the open country. 

They might suddenly fied themselves assailed with a 
fresh danger, which might be fatal. 

Upon this they held a consultation, and in the end 
determined to get as near the borders as they could, and 
then reconnoitre. 

With this resolve they pushed forward slowly and 
cautiously, and, at length, came to a halt. 

One more yard would take them beyond the shelter of 
the trees. 

From this point they peered out, but could see nothing 
of their enemies. 

Emboldened by this, they were about to proceed, when 
tliey were startled by the report of a gun. 

>l Turpin and King are in trouble,” said Claude. “ Let 
us rush to their assistance.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Sixteen-String Jack, restraining him ; 
“ I have faith in their skill and ability to get otf, and per- 
haps by going towards the spot from whenee the sound of 
the shot appeared to come, so far from doing them ; Qy 
good, we shall only be getting ourselves into additional 
trouble.” 

“ All right,” said Claude Duval. “ I had forgotten.” 

JubI as he spoke, there came the clear, ringing sound 
of a bngle. 

The reader will remember how, when, and by whom the 
signal was given. 

Clande an*l Jack heard it responded to from various 
points aronnd them, and they looked at eaeli other with 
an expression upon their oountenanees which said plainly 
enough — 

“ Something imminent is going on." 

Directly after this they beard the dragoons forcing their 
way among the trees, all of them going in the direction 
from which the shot had proceeded. 

“ I think the best thing we can do is to be off,” said 
Claude Dnval. 

“ So I think,” rejoined Sixteen-String Jack. “ We 
shall never have a better opportunity thau the present, for 
our foes seem to be all going in one direction.” 

“ They do.” 

“ Forward, then. There is no one in sight, and we will 
make a bold rush to get otf.” 

“ Agreed, I am ready.” 

At the sarae moment they touched their horsee lightly 
with their spurs, and emerged at a smart trot. 

A belt of waste, uncultivated ground surrounded *he 
forest. 

Jt was overgrown with tuixe bushes and brake, 

To keep on through this was not an easy matter, but 
the two highwaymen knew better than to hesitate 

Despite the difficulties, they would not allow their horses 
to reduce their speed. 

.'j was well for them that they did not, 

A loud shout rang in their ears, and, turning ronna in 
the saddle, they perceivod a number of dragoena making 
towards them with all speed possible. 

They were mounted and well armed, and it was evidently 
their intention to give chase. 

The two highwaymen took off their hats, and waved 
tLwe Qedantly. 

Then reaching a less obstructed piece of road, they 
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goaded their horsea with their spurs, and set forward at a 
speed which 3eemed to make all pursuit a hopeless matter. 

Nevertheless, the dragoons showed that they had no 
intention of giving up the chase thus easily. 

The prey was fairly on the road before them, and they 
resolved to spare no effort to hunt it down. 

In this they thought they could scarcely fail, when they 
recollected how many bodies of dragoons were occupied 
in patrolling the roads, so that the highwaymen would 
continually find fresh and untired pursuers at their heels. 

Capture* then, seemed inevitable, snd, in high good 
spirits,* tbe dragoons commenced the pursuit. 

It was a change from the dull, inactive life ikey had so 
recently been leading. 

Soon, however, they found that their own heavily 
accoutred horses were no match in point of fieetness for 
those belonging to the highwaymen, although, perhaps, 
they would be able to keep up longer. 

It seemed to mortify’ them exceedingly, though, when 
they found the highwaymen gradually but perceptibly 
increasing the distance which intervened between them. 

At length they got out of sight altogether, aud 
eventually out of hearing also. 

Still the dragoons kept perseveringly upon their track. 

Their numbers had already been considerably reinforeed, 
and they were well aware that, if the highwaymen con- 
tinued along the road as they were then going, they must 
inevitably fall foul of tbe next patrol. 

But Claude Duval aud Sixteen-String Jack were not 
unmind I’ul of this danger. 

As soon as they had got so far ahead of their pursuers 
for the sound of their horses’ hoofs to be inaudible, they 
pulled up. 

** Claude, ” said Sixteen-String Jack, “ this sort of 
thing will not do; if we keep on like this we shall gallop 
over the next tot of dragoons who are patrolling tbe road. 
We must turn aside. If we are only eareful what we are 
about we shall distance those lumbering dragoons easily 
enough, for our horses are fresh and strong after their 
long rest.” 

“ Let us go on more slowly, then, and the next laDe w? 
come to let us turn down it.” 

“ We cannot do better.” 

Once more the highwaymen put spurs to their horses, 
and, at an easy gallop, swept along the smooth high road. 

Both took care to keep a sharp look-out on both sides 
of them, and suddenly Sixteeu-Striug Jack cried out — 

“ Halt! Claude, here is the very place.” 

They slackened speed as he spoke, and turned down a 
dark and narrow lane. 

The darkness was caused by a quantity of tall trees 
which grew elose together on both sides of it. 

• To see the ground was an impossibility ; nevertheless 
they galloped along at a speed which seemed to evince 
an utter recklesness for their personal safety. 

But the horses, feeling, no doubt, that all depended 
npon them, kept their feet admirably, by means of the 
wonderful instinct with which they are gifted. 

Away they went, then, at a truly furious rate. 

In a few minutes the end of the lane was reached, and 
they once more emerged upon the highway. 

No sooner, however, bad they done so, than they found 
they had run into tbe very danger they had been so solici- 
tous to avoid. 

Not ten yards from the spot where they emerged a troop 
of dragoons were trotting slowly along the road towards 
them. 

No soever did they catch sight of oni two friends, than 
sudden ejaculations came from their lips, which showed 
that the highwaymen were recognised. 

In an instant all put spurs to their horses and galloped 
forward. 

Ouv friends stood no other resource than to fly before 
them. 

A loud vi-tce from the rear came upon their ears. 

11 Haiti” it said, “ hak ! If you refuse, we fire ; and the 
consequences be on your heads, not ours. ” 

Jack and Claude could not forbear shudderiug slightly 
— not so much at the words as at the cold-blooded tone in 
which they were nttered. 

Of course they did not halt, but urged tho£/ horses to 
make their utmost speed. 

A long pause followed, during which their hearts ^erat-d 
i to stand still, and the blood in their veir* W grow ooid- 
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Then one word broke the sdence, and warned them that 
the moment of danger had come, perhaps the bw*. !;«*• 
merit they were destined to spend on earth. 

The one word was — “Fire!” , 

The command was scarcely attered before st 1 as 
obeyed. 

The dragoons all bad their carbines ready 

Tbeir fingers rested on the triggers 

Then came the rati ling discharge. 

i\ volley of bullets flew around oar friends. 

The horses swerved, and plunged, ana gaherhet ' ' ‘ tth 
the speed of terror. 

No sooner had they fired than the urn' fx.rw came 
I’amflbring on. 

In an anxious voice our friends address. a each (sber. 

Doth, however, were uuhurt — at least oownarativnly so. 

Sixteen-String Jack had been grazed f>«> (he eln efe by 
a bullet, which bad also chipped off a bit of Ids eai ; but 
ol so slight a misadventure as that he thought nothing 

“ Forward, Claude, and all will yet be well. Take to 
the first lane on the left hand tLat von come to. If you 
turn to the right it will take you to Knfield Chase.” 

“ Halt then,” cried Claude, suddenly. “ Gently. There 
is a lane. Go round the corner gently, and then put forth 
j our speed.” 

Sack saw the turning of which his comrade spoke. 

It was a few yards ahead, and he slackened speed as 
he approached it. 

In another moment he swept round it, and then the 
do: goons lost sight of their prey. 

But they were close enough at their heels to see where 
they had goue, and they, too, followed the bighwayaieu 
into the l ine. 

But the darkness was now baffling to a degree. 

Still, the soldiers strained their sense of hearing to the 
utmost, and then they could just catch the dull echo of 
the flying steeds before them. 

This encouraged them to keep on. 

Of course the dragoons, as they were somewhere ahout 
twelve in number, made a great deal more noise than the 
two highwaymen, so that Claude and Jack could hear 
them come tliundeiiDg after them for a long time. 

By degrees, however, the sound grew faiDter and fainter, 
until it was only at intervals that they could distinguish 
it. 

They had traversed many lanes, as they found they led 
one into the other, but had not come to another public 
road. 

B’or this they were glad, aud the reader may be sure 
they would bo careful how they emerged upon the next 
one. 

They would not do so as unguardedly as they had 
before, the reader may depend. 

At length, however, the end of the lanes was reached. 

But they halted some distance from the turnpike-road, 
aud listened. 

The dull thump — thump of the dragoons horses 
became more audible now that they had ceased to be in 

motion. 

1 1 was clear, then, that they had by no means given up 
the pursuit. 

Every moment, then, was of importance, and our friends 
list- tied eagerly. 

But no sound came from the direction they 

wished to take. 

Cautiously, then, they advanced a few paces, until tney 
emerged from the lane, just far enough to be able to 
glance up aud dowu the broad high road into which the 
lane led. 

Not a soul w as in sight. 

Taking heart at this, tbetwo highwaymen left theafeelte? 
ct the lane altogether. 

They resolved, however, not to remain on the 
a moment longer than they could help. 

At a swift gallop they tore down the road* 

Quickly they glanced from side to side in searofc erf & 
turning. . 

But. the uniform line of the hedgerows reaj&iuecl 
unbroken. 

Suddenly before them they saw two small twinkling 
lights. 

■jfhev seemed *o spring into existence all at one. 

* 4 hey were approaching. 


The highwaymen came to tbe conclusion in a iudH^y 
that they proceeded from some vehicle. 

H Halt! ’’cried Claude Duval. “ Pull up, Jack — puw 
up t Whatever this may be that is approaching, we w 1 
pull up and Ulow it to pass.” 

CHAPTER CCCCXIX. 

8i5T2EN*STlCIN0 JACK AND CLAUDE DUVAL ftOB TH* 
ARMEK ON THE HIGHWAY. 

Sixteen-String Jack, obeyed his comrade’s injunctions 
with remarkable promptitude. 

He was, indeed, in the act of reining in his steed when 
Claude spoke, and so he was able to quickly bring him to 
a stand-still. 

He, too, had become convinced of the policy of drawing 
on one side, and allowing the vehicle to pass. 

By this mean? they hoped to elude the observation of 
those within it, who otherwise, seeing them pass, would 
give in format iou to the dragoons in the rear. 

As soon as they bad stopped their horses, our two 
friends backed them as close under the hedge as they could, 
in order to leave the roadway clear. 

Scarcely, however, had they taken up their position, 
than Claude Duval addressed his companion in a low tone 
of voice. 

“ Jack,” he said. “ Jack.” 

“ What, Claude ?” 

“ That vehicle which is approaching « 

“ Well?” 

“ Shall we let it pass us ?” 

“ To stop it would be very dangerous.” 

“ A fig for danger. I never yet stood on the highway, 
aud allowed travellers to pass toll free, and 1 can’t do it.” 

“ But the dragoons ?” 

“ Never mind them. I am in hopes they are a long 
way behiud us. But come, we must make up our minds 
quickly. In another moment it will be too late.” 

This was true. 

Whatever vehicle it might be, it was coming along at a 
rather swift rate, and in something less than the tin.*- 
Claude had uamed, it would pass them. 

“ 1 think we had better not meddle with it, Claude.” 

“ Pho ! pho 1 How much money have vou got P” 

“ 1 don’t know.” 

“ You can guess.” 

** It is very little.” 

“ I thought so ; but let you have ever so hilly, you will 
still have more than me.” 

“ 1 ndeed ? ” 

“ Yes, for I have not a fraction.” 

“ I have only a few shillings.” 

“ Well, then, Jack, that proves we must have money, 
aud that at once. Yon cun’t tell what emergeucy may 
arise, and, ten to one, if we have a better chance of filling 
our pockets than we have got now.” 

“ I see you are bent upon it.” 

“ 1 am, Jack, and for more reasons than one. Come, 
you need not fear the dragoons, I am certain ; and we 
might just as well atop whatever is coming as let it pass. 
We sban’ f increase our danger either way. Now, Jack! 
Quick ! prepare ! ” 

Sixteen-String Jack somewhat unwillingly took a pistol 
from his pocket and cocked it. 

“ I don’t half like this busiuess, Claude,” he said; u if 
is too mad-brained by far. I expect every moment to hem 
the trampling hoofs of the dragoous* horses.” 

“Pho! pho! we have not heard them. Jack, since we 
emerged from the lane. Are you all ready ?” 

“ Yes, I am ready.” 

Then we shall have this business over in less than no 
time; and, cau’t you see, if we only get fairly off before 
the dragoons arrive, the cart and the man who has been 
robbed will detain them a moment or so.” 

“ Yes, but it will hinder us.” 

“Now, Jack, there is no time for another word. We 
must have money, for I intend to put up at the first con- 
venient inn we come to.” 

Sixteen-String Jack said no more, for really there wa« 
not time. 

The vehicle which was approaching was ou two whet**. 

They could tell that by the sound. 

Thfly oould also tell ths* it wu* drawn by oawa 
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In another moment it was Dearly opposite to them, and 
die two highwaymen, riding out with great suddenness 
from the place where they had been in ambush, cried — 

“Ilalt! halt! Pull up your horse, or you are a dead 
man. A dead man in a moment if you disobey. Halt ! ” 

As these words were spoken, the two highwaymen 
placed themselves one on each side of the vehicle, which 
they could now see was a cart of rather clumsy manufac- 
ture. 

An ejaculation of fear fell upon their hearing. 

Claude and Jack presented their pistols full at the head 
of the man who sat in the cart, and who had given utter- 
ance to the cry of terror. 

He was the sole occapant of the vehicle. 

Whether he checked the horse, or whether the creature 
understood the words which onr friends had uttered, would 
be hard to say. f 

At any rate, the korse stopped and looked half-terri- 
Bud. 


The man who sat in the cart, and wno was the sol 
occupant of it, dropped the reins as soon as he had given 
utterance to the ejaculation, and assumeu «n attitude of 
the most ludicrous fright. 

“ Spare my life — spare my life ! ” he cried. “ Take all 
I have, but spare my life ! ” 

“ Your life is in no danger,” said Claude Duval ; “ pro- 
vided you at once, and without hesitation, hand over to 
me whatever valuables you may have about Jyou. Quick ! 
your money or your life ! ” 

The man uttered a groan by way of reply to what tho 
highwayman said. 

/ “ I am only a poor farmer, gentlemen,” he said. 

I “ Nothing more, I can assure you.” 

“ A poor farmer ! Ila ! ha ! That’s a good joke, said 
Sixteen-String Jack. “ Why, there never was such a thing 
I known. Come, be quick. Hand over.” 

I The farmer uttered another groan, 
j 14 was clear he valued his life, and did net feel disposed 
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i« tnrow it aw»y merely for the sake of whatever money 
he might have about him. 

Slowly he put one baud into hie pocket. 

“Jle quick,” cried Claude Duval. “Be quick. We 
cannot waste a moment. If you do not give us your 
money quickly, we will heave you out of the cart and take 
it from you ; and you may depcud we shan’t ba over gent!* 
when we set about it.” 

The firm, resolute tone of voice in which Claude Duval 
spoke was quite enough to convince the farmer that he 
wus in earnest, and that he fully meant what he said. 

The farmer fumbled in his pocket, and presently pro- 
duced a small leather bag. 

Clande took it. ... 

" This is too light,” he said ; “ by far too light. Tins 
will uot do, Mr. Farmer.” , 

“ It is all I have, good sir. ’’ 

“ }>bo ! pho! I know better. Now, look you. is 
perfect follv for you to think of getting off and taking any 
of yonr money with you. We are determined to have it. 
Which will vou do ? Give it us, or will you compel ns to 
take it ? You will find the first the most comfortable to 
yourself.” . 

The farmer uttered another groan — tins time of a far 
more dismal character than before. 

“ Oh ! gentlemen,” he said. “ Be satisfied with what 
you have got. If you take all, 1 shall be a ruined man.” 

“We can’t help that,” said Sixteen-String Jack. 
“Quick. Dub up. We cannot stand parleying here.” 

The farmer, finding all his entreaties in vain, now put 
the best face on the matter that he conld, and from 
another pocket in his coat he produced another leather 
bag, which waB not only larger, but very much hea\ ier 
than the first one. 

Clande took it from him in an instant.. 

“ There, yon villains,” said the farmer, “ yon have got 


all now. 

“ I don’t know that,” said Clauae, and 

“Hark! hark!” cried Sixteen-String Jack, suddenly. 
“ Hark ! I hear our foes upon the road again. We must 
be off without delay. Forward, Claude, for you life.” 

Duval listened, and in a moment became convinced of 
the truth of what his comrade had said. 

The dragoons were on the road, and not far off, for the 
hoof-beats sounded with alarming clearness. 

Claude did not hesitate. 

Thrusting the bag which he had last received into his 
pocket, he turned his horse’s head sound at the same 
moment as his old comrade. 

Then, touching their horaes with the spur, they started 
off' at a speed that filled the farmer with amazement. 

While going at such a rate conversation was notan easy 
matter. Nevertheless, Sixteen-String Jack managed to 
say — 

H Keep on, Claude, at full speed, until we come to the 
next turning. You may depend the dragoons will step 
when they get to the cart, so we shall have some slight 
advantage there.” 

Claude did not reply. 

He thought it needless, but he let Jack know he folly 
understood him by doing ae he had advised. 

They had not very far to go before they came to a 
narrow lane that led off at right angles from tbs high road 
in the direction they wished to take. 

They turned down it without hesitation. 

They pansed a moment, however, and listened. 

They could no longer hear the sound of the horses’ boots 
beating upon the road, and they rigidly surmised that 
they had stopped when they came to the farmer’’* cart, 

This was sufficient. 

With fresh hope and confidence they gave their hones 
the rein freely, aud darted down the lane. 

It was narrow aud winding, like most country lanes 
are. 

Suddenly, however, Claudo pnlled up, and, somewhat in 
surprise, Jack followed his exampee. 

“ What has happened ? ” he said. “ What has hap- 
pened ? ” 

“ Nothing serious, only we have just passed a spot 
rhere another lano turns out of thin one.” 

“ We have — we have.” 

“ Let us turn back and go down it, then. T cannot beer 
tiny thing of our foes. Frobahly they will take the turning 
cut of the high road, as they hare done before, and i 


think we shall stand a better chance of throwing them off 
the scent.” 

, “ I quits agree with you. Come ! ” 

The highwaymen turned their horses round and re- 
traced their steps until they came to tho narrow lane of 
which Clauds had spoken. 

It was much narrower than the one from which it 
branched off. 

They galloped along it wrikout hesitation. 

All at once, however, they were compelled to come to a 
full stop, and our fronds looked in each others’ faces with 
dismay. 

The lane was not u thoroughfare. 

• It was simply a private road loading from tho lane to a 
farmhouse which they could just discern in the distance. 

There was no outlet to it. 

They had the choice of either entering the grounds 
belonging to the farm or turning buck again. 

Both courses seemed equally fraught with danger. 

“ 1 should have thought of this, said Claude, taking 
all the blame of what had occurred to himself. “ I ought 
to have thought of this. I ustcad of botteriug our position, 
as I hoped, 1 have only worsted it.” 

“Never mind,” said Sixteen-String Jack; “we must 
make the best of it wo can. It has turned out an unfor- 
tunate circumstance, but the idea of turning down this 
lane in order to throw onr enemies off the track was so 
good a (me, that I am sure anyone would have adopteu it 
as we have done.” 

“No doubt, no doubt. But still, we might have known 
that, in nine cases out of ten, these lanes which branch’eff 
thus lead only to some farm or homestead as this does.” 

“ But what is to bs done ? ” 

“ There you puzzle me. Car yon hear anything of onr 
foes ? ” 

Both listened with great intentness, but the rilenoe 
which reigned about tlmt spot remained unbroken. 

“ I oan hear nothing, Claude.” 

“ Nor I.” 

“ I have a thought. Do you remember our intention 
was to seek Borne place of shelter as soon as we conld ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, suppose we make our way tc the farmhouse 
yonder aud nslc for refuge.” 

“ It would be dangerous.” 

“ Why so ? ” 

“ Tne suspicion* of the people would be excited.” 

“ Not if we were careful, 1 think.” 

“ Aud at this hour the inmates will be all retired to bed.” 

“Do you think so ? Have you any idea what the hour is ?” 

“No.” 

“ Well, look yonder over those trees. Do you see that 
faint gray streak of light ? That shows the dawn to be 
close at 1 and." 

“ It does, it does. I had no idea it was so late.” 

“ So early, yon mean.” 

“ Well, just as you like." 

“ Farmiug people are in the habit of rising very early ay 
this time in the year. You may depend they are up before 
the dawn.” 

‘f But what excuse could you make for intruding on 
them ? ” 

“ That we must think of. Doubtless we shall be able 
to invent some plausible tale which will prevent them 
from having any suspicions.” 

“ If we do not, it will be fatal to ns.” 

“It will not do for us to turn back, will it t ” 

“ It would be equally dangerous ns going forwa.d.” 

”Thon forward bo it, then. The dragoons may lose 
the scent altogether, and then if we ear. only remain at 
yon farmhouse uutil night, we shall bo able to push on 
towards Finchley at an easy pace.” 

“ It would certainly be as safe to remain at that farm • 
house as at an inn.” 

“ Perhaps safer.” 

1 “ Do not, then, let us waste any more time in talking 

about, what we shall do. Look how light it is getting, 
and I should not relish being hunted by daylight.” 

But how arc you going tc excuse y vtrself to the** 
people ? ” 

“ I must think.” 

“ I don’t know how it is to be dene.” 

“ I do I have a fresh thought — quits a fresh thooght- 
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CHAPTER CCCCXX 

8IXTIEN-STRIN0 JACK AND CLAUDE D'.VAL HATlf T5J «2oT 
A PRECIPITATE RETREAT PROM THE FARMHOUSE. 

5.8 he spoke these words, Sixteen-String Jack, very mnen 
to the surprise of his comrade, Claude Duval, slipped off 
his horse, and, lying down on the ground in the lane, 
soiled over aud over several times. 

The natural result of this operation was that he speedily 
became completely beplastered with mud, for the lane was 
covered with this substance. 

Having accomplished this much, Jack got up. 

He then presented a very ludicrous appearance. 

“Good gracious!’’ exclaimed Claude Duval ? in a foam 
of voice which shewed how much he was bewildered by 
this action. “ What in the world have you dona that 
for?” 

Sixteen-String Jack seemed to eujoy bis ama*ement, 
for lie laughed ns he said— 

“ It is in order to get shelter at tha farmhouse without 
exciting suspicion.” 

“ But how cun rolling yourself on the ground and 
getting yourself all over mud in that style contribute 
towards it P ” 

“ I will tell you, Claude ; but first, as I am down, I will 
unfasten this gate, aud as soon as you are through, I will 
fasten it again.” 

“ A wise precaution,” said Claude. “ But shall you be 
able to open the gate, think you ? ” 

“ Oh ! no doubt I shall.” 

Sixteen-String Jack felt for the fastening of the .-rate as 
he spoke. 

As ho had quite expected, it consisted merely of a piece 
of chain, which was twisted and secured iu such a manner 
as would have puzzled a stranger to undo. 

But Jsck was in possession of the secret, and, with as 
little trouble, probably, as the farmer himself would have 
had, he opened the gate. 

Claude passed through at once, leading bis comrade’s 
horse by the bridle. 

Sixteen-String Jack then fastened the gate again, asd 
remounted his steed. 

A kind of continuation of the lane led towards the farm- 
house, and along this they proceeded at a walking pace. 

“ Come,” said Claude Duval ; “ tell me your intentions. 
You have roused my curiosity to the highest pitch.” 

“ It is very simple,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “but I 
think the scheme will be all the more successful for that.” 

“ Bet me hear it, then.” 

“ When we ride up to the door of the farmhouse you 
must give out that I have been thrown from my horse.” 

“ Thrown from your horse ? ” 

“ Yes. Being covered with mud from head to foot, as 
I am, will make it appear as thougU such au accident had 
taken place. I will also act as though I had been slightly 
hurt.” 

“ Capital,” cried Claude Duval, enthusiastically. “ That 
is a capital plan. They are sure to fiud you shelter, aud 
they will have no room for suspicion.” 

“ I hope not. We can say the accident happened a 
little way from here, and that we made our way to the 
farmhouse because it was the nearest habitation.’ 

“ Just so. Jack, you deserve great credit for hitting upon 
such a capital device, and if those dragoons will ouly be 
kind enough to go another way, we shall he able to have a 
comfortable day s rest.” 

“ Come on, then. I can’t say anything about the 
dragoons. In that respect we must trust to our luck.” 

“ Entirely.” 

“ Hush ! hush ! Say no more. We are too close uow 
to the house to speak with safety.” 

Cpon this, both were silent. 

_ The little path — for road it could scarcely he called— led 
right np to the farmhouse, pasbing through the —wl 
on the way. * 

As soon as the highwaymen eutered tlu'a losr-nam^tl 
place, the door of the farmhouse was opened, and seva-ai ) 
persons appeared upon the threshold j 

Upon the countenances of all the uttuosf. SEtyriAimiai 1 
was depicted. I 

Claude h dB tened forward, leaving Bixtoen-3tri«(j Jack ! 

’m.lbw at a more geutle pace. | 

Raising liis hat, and making a meet graceful Ivor?, ! 

Stddiwsssd himself to the persons who etuvd at the j 


door, but particularly to a very short, stout man, wifn a 
fiery visage. •’ ■ 

1'kic man, he rightly enough conjectured, was farmer 
and the others members of his family. 

J “ Excuse me, sir,” said Claude, “ for trespassing upon 
you grounds iu the maimer I have done, but I trust, when 
you hear the cause which has led me to d« so, yon will 
not be displeased.” 

The landlord nodded his head violently, but said 
nothing, though Claude fancied he got a trifle redder in 
■ the face. 

. At this moment Sixteen-String Jack arrived, 

He halted by the side of his companion. 

As may be easily supposed, the plight He was in 
attracted the immediate attention of those who beheld it. 

Their countenances assumed au expression of furiosity. 

“ You see my friend here,” said Claude Duvai. “ He 
ia the occasion of our presence here. You see the condi- 
tion he is in. it is the result of an accident. His horse 
shied suddenly, and threw him. Fortunately he is not 
dangerously hurt, but still he is much bruised and shaken. 
This being tLe nearest habitation, we made our way 
towards it, not doubtiug that you would allow us shelter 
for a little while, until he recovers sufficiently to resume 
his journey.” 

“Certainly — certainly,” said the farmer, in a cheerful 
voice. “You shall, of course. Yon did quite right 
to come. Here, Jack, Tom, Bill, help the geutleman from 
his horse.” 

Three young men, apparently sons of the farmer, sprang 
forward as he spoke, aud beir.iT o assist Sixteen- String 
Jack, who made believe to be very much hurt and very 
helpless indeed. 

Claude hastily alighted, and came to their assistance. 

Between them, Jack was fairly lifted out of the saddle 
and carried into the farmhouse. 

With every Imaginable care he was placed upon a largo 
settle, which stood at one side of the dre-plaoo. 

Ho groaned slightly. 

It will be recollected that, when the dragoons fired 
their volley at the highwaymen, one of the bullets had 
grazed Jack’s cheek, aud just nipped a piece out of his 
ear. 

From this blood had flowed, thought not in very great 
quantities. 

Nevertheless, mingling with the mud, it gave him the 
appearance of being badly hurt. 

The farmer, who, like most of his class, was a hospita- 
ble man, was most assiduous in his attentions. 

He imagined that the travellers must be persona of dis- 
tinction, or they would not travel on horseback. 

Before Claude was aware of it, the horses were led into 
the stable. 

He did not wish to appear over anxious about them, 
lest it should give rise to suspicion, yet he felt he would 
have much preferred to have aceu where they were dis- 
posed. 

An opportunity for visiting the stables would, no doubt, 
very shortly occur, aud so he controlled his impatience. 

It would have seemed strange to have neglected his 
friend, who seemed so seriously injured, iu order to look 
after the horses, which ho was over an 1 over again assured 
wore iu perfect safety. 

lie was compelled to rest content. 

The family had not long riseu, and when they had been 
eta riled by the sudden appearance of our friends, they 
ware sitting down to breakfast. 

Sixteen-Striug Jack acted his part to admiration. 

None hut a doctorcould have told that lie was uninjured. 

The simple-minded inmates of the farmhouse, however, 
never for one moment dreamed of calling into question tha 
truth of the talo they had been told, and the muddy state 
of Jack’s vestments was to them super-abundant proof. 

They washed the mud from his hands, tad bathed his 
Cwe. 

Then the wound he had received wax disclosed. 

Fortunately this happened te be just such a one as 
would be produced by a fall from a horse, should the rider 
chance to fall upon a sharp stone. 

This wound was caiefully bathed and strapped up fey 
Lie farmer’s wife, while the daughters were busily eceu* 
pied in cleansing the mud from hi3 apparel. 

By the time their attentions were over, tv.rter-u-F.trinft 
Jack Lboutfbt tit to fthu-v himself a bitie twi lex , .Vr i;-» wit 
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afraid, in tboir solicitousness for bis vralorfe, that they 
would send off for a medical man, and he by no means 
wished to run that risk 

Accordingly, he mad« an effort as though to rise. 

He was immediately assisted, and upon gaining a sitting 
posture, he declared he was wonderfully better. 

A great improvement in his personal appearance was 
perceptible, and he spoke in a louder and firmv tone of 
voice than he had previously done. 

At this the whole of the inmates of the farmhouse 
expressed themselves much delighted, and they pressed 
Claude and Jack to join them in the breakfast, ehich had 
been interrupted by their arrival. 

The highwaymen did not hesitate to accept this invita- 
tion. 

Their food for a long time past had been somewhat of the 
roughest, and they eyed the substantial viands which were 
placed upon the table with feelingB of considerable satis- 
faction. 

In less than a quarter of an hour, then, they had made 
themselves quite at home, and it was evident the honest 
farmer and hie family were much delighted with their 
company, which was quite an event in their monotonous 
existence. 

Sixteen-String Jack said, with a smile, that fw had been 
by far more frightened than hurt, and made a capital 
breakfast. 

Nevertheless, although they seemed to all outward 
appearance to be so thoroughly contented and happy, our 
friends in reality were not 60. 

They were a great deal too near the dragoons to he 
either safe or pleasant, and every now and then, when 
there happened to be a loll in the cheerful conversation, 
they listened attentively for any sound that might indi- 
cate the approach offtheir enemies. 

But all was still; and as minute after minute passed 
away they gradually began to believe that they would he 
left unmolested. 

That belief was fallacious, and they were destined to be 
made aware of it in a very abrupt manner. 

During the breakfast Claude thought continually of the 
horses. 

When he alighted and followed Jack into the farmhouse, 
they had been led off he knew not whither, though he was 
particularly assured by the farmer that they were all 
right. 

Of this he had little or no donbt. 

What he wanted to know was just where tViay were 
placed, so as to be able to make his way to them direct, 
in case any emergency should arise. 

He was fidgety and anxious, and made np his mind that, 
as soon as ever breakfast was over, he would make some 
excuse to go out and find them. 

But at a farm the breakfast is the principal meal, and 
occupied wh&t seemed to him an intolerable time; but 
that was caused by his anxiety. 

Besides, breakfast had hardly been begun when they 
arrived. ! 

Still all continued silent, and he breathed more freely. 

Whether the dragoons had lost the scent or not was a 
question they could not answer. 

As we have said, not even an acuU ibserver would have 
for a moment fancied that they were otherwise than light- 
hearted as they seemed, for not a trace of anxiety was per- i 
ceptible. 

Suddenly, however, Clande started. 

Jack started at the self-same moment, as though by 
sympathy. 

Their countenances changed slightly. 

£re they could move or speak, however, there was a 
hubbub of voices, aud the trampling and prancing of 
horses’ feet. 

“ Tracked," exclaimed Claude Duval, springing to hi* 
foot, “ and done, I am afraid.” 

Sixteen-String Jack also sprung to his feet. 

But the inmates of the farmhouse took little » nu 
notice either of their movements or words. ■' 

The whole of their attention was directed to something 
that was going on ontside the farmhouse, for they had one 
and all flocked to the door the moment the sound* we have 
described assailed their ears. 

The two highwaymen gave One giant* through ‘■•he 
window. 

That was enough. 


Coming rapidly towards the house were tho diagoon*. 
A There was fifteen <s? twenty of them at least. 

As Claude had said, they had been tracked. 

Truly was the position of onr friends most desperate, 
t “Ply I" exclaimed Sixteen-String Jack, with startling 
enorgv. “ Fly ! it is our only chance." 

“ V\ here ? where ? " 

“ To the back of the house. Here, this way.’’ 

“ Our horses ? ” 

“ Give up all thoughts of them. I know not where 
they are. We must eseape without them.” 

“Impossible. We might as well surrender at once." 

While speaking these rapid words the reader must not 
suppose the highwaymen were idle. 

They had previously noted a door that Appeared to lead 
to the back of the house. 

They darted towards it just as the dragoons reined ap 
at the front door. 

They heard them address some question to the farmer. 

But what it was they knew not. 

In another moment they were through the door. 

There were a couple of holts npon it, and these they 
shot- into their sockets instantly. 

They were then in a kind of kitchen whioh looked into 
the yard at the rear of the farmhouse. 

A door led into the farmyard, and through this they 
dashed with the utmost precipitation. 

“ Quick ! ” cried Jack. “ On, Claude, on. Yonder are 
some buildings ; the stables, doubtless. On, I say ; we 
may reach them yet in time. If we can only mount our 
steeds, all will be veil.” 

Claude saw the buildings to which his comrade alluded 
and made all speed in that direction. 


CHAPTER CCCCXXI. 

THE DRAGOONS MAKE A RUSn INTO THE STABLE, AND 

REACH THE LOFT OVERHEAD ABOUT A MINUTE TOO 

LATE. 

It is wonderful how much can be done under the impulse 
of some powerful incentive. 

Had not our friends been folly conscious that their 
lives and liberties solely depended upon their exertions, 
they could not possibly have done what they did. 

The time which it took them to reach the door ef the 
stable was infinitesimal. 

They thought the buildings must be stables when they 
first glanced at them, but as they drew nearer they became 
convinced of it. 

The door was standing wide open, and they could see 
into the interior, which set all doubt* at rest. 

Just as they reached the door, however, a loud shout 
fell upon their ears. 

They turned round with the rapidity of lightning. 

The sight they saw was one that was quite sufficient to 
extinguish in their breasts the least lingering hope that 
they would be able to effect their escape on this occasion 
from their persevering foes. 

Coming towards the stables at foil speed was the whole 
of the troop of dragoons. 

They 'earned in a moment from the farmer that two 
men had arrived a little while before on horseback, and 
their flight was discovered the moment after. 

What were the highwaymen to do now ? 

There was no longer the faintest possibility^# conceal- 
ing themselves from their foes. 

Where, too, where they to go 9 

It was a natural instinct that caused them, the moment 
after making this discovery, to turn round and dash with 
frantic speed into the stable. 

It put off their danger for a moment, but nothing 
more. 

To be sure, they slammed the door shut, and fastened 
it ere the dragoons could arrive, but then how -ere they 
to get oak of the stable without being captured P 

It was quite certain, too, that they oould not stood a 
siege. 

A dozen vigorous blows upon the frail door would 
demolish it. 

Both were se breathless with the speed they had made, 
and by the imminency of the danger with which they 
were threatened, that they could scarcely command thei! 

[ vetoes sufficiently tc speak to each other. 
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It would bo folly to attempt to eaddlo their horse" 

Before they could get half-way through that operation, 
even supposing every necessary article was at hand, the 
dragoons would have the door down, for the first thing 
they did was to strike some violent blows with the butt- 
ends of their carbines, which were admirably adapted to 
sncb a purpose. 

VYhat were they to do P ' 

“ The loft ! ” cried ClRude Duval. ** The loft! _ Let ns 
gain tha+, W e may then find some means of leaving this 
place.” _ ' 

■‘No use — no use!" gasped Jack. "We had better-give 
in at once.” 

“Never while I hL. e lifel” said Claude Duval, wrih 
resolution. 

“ The door will be down in an instant 1 ” 

“ This way— -this way ! ” cried Claude. “ It Is our only 
chance, and, if we do no more, we shall protract our cap- 
ture to the last moment, and even that is desirable. Quick 1 
After me* This way!” 

Claude hastened across the stable ug be spoke, and Six- 
teen-String Jack followed closely after him. 

The inside of the stable wan tolerably light, and Claude’s 
quick eye had detected one of those perpendicular ladders 
fixed up against the wall, by which the loft overhead is 
generally reached. 

Never were those steps so quickly ascended before. 

Just, however, as they gained a footing in the loft, utyre 
was a terrific crash. 

The door had given way, and the dragoons, hastily dis- 
mounting, came pouring into the stable, under the con- 
viction that they had only to make one vigorous rush, 
and then capture their prey. 

They had never given the loft a thought, and at first 
they looked about them in some surprise, unable to account 
for the disappearance of the highwaymen. 

A slight movement, however, attracted their attention 
to one portion of the stable. 

Having reached the floor of the loft, the idea had >e- 
curred to Sixteen-String Jack to try whether the ladder 
was moveable. 

To his joy he found it waB. 

He had now the means of interrupting, to some extent, 
the progress of the dragoons. 

They would not be able te follow them either bo easily 
and quickly as they otherwise would. 

It was the movement of this ladder which attracted the 
attention of the dragoons. 

They sprang forward (quickly, hoping to be able to 
seize the ladder and drag it down again, but they were too 
late. 

Sixteen-String Jack flung the ladder down on the floor 
of the loft, and turned to observe the proceedings of his 
comrade. 

Claude was busily engaged in making a hole in the 
thatched roof. 

“ Help me,” he cried. “ We will get through here as 
soon as the hole is large enough.” 

“ But what are we to do then ? ” 

“ Drop down and run for it. We shall be on th® out- 
side of the farmyard, and the dragoons will either have to 
come our way, or else surmount the high wall which 
encloses the farmyard.” 

While speaking, both worked with a good will at the 
thatch. 

It was the easiest matter in the world to make a breach 
in it, and they were out on the roof of the stable before 
any of 'the dragoons could reach the loft. 

“ Look, Jack !” cried Claude, “ here ai e the open Helds, 
and yonder is a plantation, o wood, or something of that 
kind. We ran drop down, and then we will run for it.” 

The reader must, understand that the etablo had a roof, 
one portion of which inclined towards the farmyard and 
the other towards the fields at the back. 

It was in the last described pier® of ljof thet the high- 
waymen had made a breach. 

Consequently they were out of sight of those dragoons 
who remained on the watch in th® yard. 

Claude’s suggestion was evidently the best that could be 
made, and it was immediately acted upon. 

Slipping down to the edge of the roof, they held by their 
hands a moment and then dropped. 

The distance was by no means great, and they alighted 
»poo some fine soft turf, so that they felt scarcely a shook. 


directly they reached their feet they started off as first 
as they could run across the fields, making direct for ths 
plantation which Claude had spoken of. 

It was not more than a quarter of a mile distant. 

i ary from their foes let them know that they were 
seen. _ f 

, By the exercise of very great gymnastic skill, a dragoon 
and succeeded in getting up into the loft, and the imruent 
Ho did so he let the lnddor down, which enabled his com- 
pai iona to follow him with all expedition. 

They ran, of course, first of all to the breach in the rcof, 
and there they saw tho highwaymen running “nth great 
swiftness across the meadow. 

The cry which reached the ears of Claude and Jack was 
uttered by the dragoons upon the impulse of the moment 
upon finding that their prey had got so cleverly out of 
their reach. 

It was a cry compounded of anger, rage, and fear. 

Some scrambled through the hole in the roof and rolled 
down recklessly on to the ground. 

The others, giving the alarm to their companions, 
turned round and descended into the stable again. 

With great expedition they remounted tboir steeds, and 
then, to their dismay, they found they would have to go 
round some distance to gain the meadow at the back of 
the stable, for the wall which we have spoken of as en. 
closing the farm buildings was several feet too high for 
them to leap. 

It was no good grumbling, however, and the less time 
they lost, the better, for evory moment was of infinite 
value to the highwaymen. 

With the utmost speed they got round in a straggling 
kind of troop into the meadow at the back of the stable, 
but by the time they arrived here, they found the high- 
waymen were just plunging into the plantation. 

Towards this they galloped at a tremendous rate, for 
they were determined not te give up the chase until 
forced to do so. 

Our friends had got a tolerable start, however, and both 
felt themselves to a certain extent safe when they gained 
the cover of the wood, which was of great extent. 

Here the dragoons would have to follow them on foot, 
for the trees grew too closely together for the horses to 
make their way between them, so ths* they would be 
upon more equal terms with their foes. 

Moreover, they had a chance of getting out of eight of 
their pursuers, and hiding themselves somewhere. 

The reader will, however, concede that the dragoons 
were remarkably expeditious in their movements. 

They had descended from the loft, mounted their horses, 
rode round till they came to tho gate leading out of the 
yard, and reached the meadow, while Claude and Jack, 
going at their utmost speed, had only been ablo to run 
about a quarter of a mile. 

Those dragoons who had bc precipitately and incon- 
siderately got through the hole in the roof quickly gave up 
their idea of chasing the highwaymen on foot. 

The weight of their accoutrements, and being so encum- 
bered with weapons, prevented them from taking two 
steps, while the highwaymen took three ; and those who 
had ridden round reached the confines of the plantation 
before them. 

The soldiers could not forbear from uttering an oath of 
vexation when they found the highwaymen had fairly 
taken shelter beneath the trees. 

They knew well enough how much it would diminish 
their chances of effecting their capture. 

Nevertheless their blood was up, and they were oo 
much interested in the hunt to give it up, so they alighted 
from their horses again, and plunged into the wood. 

Nothing, however, of Claude and Jack could they see ; 
nor could they, by listening attentively, heak the least 
sound of their footsteps. 

The case began to look hopeless. 

So many ways spread out before them, only one at which 
oceld be the right, and how were they to distinguish it 
from all the rest t ... 

Leaving the dragoons to get out of their difficulties in 
the best way they may, we will -atuni to Clautie and Jack, 
who were by no means out of danger yet, although they 
had materially bettered their position. 

They had ran as they had never ran before, from the 
stable to the wood, which appeared to them » haven 
safety. 
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The only thing was, -should they be able to reach it 
time enough ? 

They scarcely dared to think about this. 

So far they had succeeded much better than they <v.ald 
i»aee hoped for. 

Sixteen-String Jack wsa amazed, for ho had felt inclined 
to give ap at first, so hopeless did it seem to think of 

escape. 

But by the courage and promptitude with which Claude 
had acted, they were now much better off. 

Their heads spun round and round, however, w*fe the 
violent exertion they had been compelled tomato. 

Perspiration streamed from every pore, and they guaped 
painfully for breath. 

Their hearts throbbed, and the veins and arteries in 
their bodies swelled and threatened to burst. 

But, in spite of this exhaustion, they kept on at a speed 
that was absolutely astounding. 

As soon, however, as they got beneath Hie shelter of 
the trees, they gave a sigh of deep relief. 

Success, however, only prompted them to (vesli exertion. 

Now was the time to render available the advantage 
they had been lucky enough to gain. 

A glance behind them, before plunging into the wood, 
showed them the dragoons in the distance, galloping with 
tremendous speed towards them. 

This convinced them that they had, indeed, no tirw fcj> 
lose. 

Choosing their path at random, for they felt that to them 
all would be alike, they kept on steadily in one direction. 

It was important that they should do this. 

In a wood it is easy enough to run round in a circle 
without being conscious of it. 

So they kept steadily on. 

The wood was of vast extent, as we have previously 
remarked. 

Strictly speaking, however, it was not a wood, but 
rather a plantation or preserve. 

It was the property of the lord of the manor, and it was 
one extremity of it which abutted upon the grounds in 
the occupation of the farmer, who rented all from the lord 
of the manor before mentioned. 

As the highwaymen proceeded, they found the trees 
grew closer and closeT to each other, while its appearance 
of wildness increased. 

Suddenly, however, as they ran staggeringly on, Clande, 
who was first, caught his foot against the root of a tree, 
which projected slightly above the ground. 

He fell down as though shot, for in his exhausted state 
it did not need much to take him oil his legs. 

Jack, who was close behind, sew the accident, but not 
in time to stop or turn aside, so he fell headlong over his 
companion. 

Thna they lay, breathless, and utterly exhausted, unable 
co move either hand or foot. 


CHAPTER CCCCXX1I. 

I1ATEEN-STVING JACK AND CLAUDE DUVAL DISC0V3E A 
CAPITAL HIDING-PLACE IN THE WOOD. 
Consciousness, however, did not abandon them, although 
they reached the ground with so much violence. 

Although they were deprived of speech and breath, yet 
they wore sensible of what had happened, and knew that 
the dragoons would quickly be upon them. 

This was a terrible thought to have. 

Unless they could recover themselves sufficiently lo rise 
and seek some hiding-place, they would have all their 
trouble for nothing. 

Indeed, what they had done with so mnGh tail would 
only disadvantage them, for now they were not in such a 
good position to resist theii foes as they were at first.' 

If the dragoons came up now they would aisk-i them 
prisoners without any trouble. 

They would be bound unresistingly, 

Terrible were the efforts which the woimoEt highway- 
men made to regain their feet. 

All, however, were in vain. 

They could do nothing hut gasp tor fotea'-h. 

They were not able even to curse their own impotency. 

It aeomed to them, in 'no excited and anxious state of 
pJiail in which they were, that they kid (has helpless os 
SSivs tftyf for a long, Jung tievx- j 


But this was a delusion. _ 

In reality, hardly two minutes elapsed. 

At the end of that time, they, with many struggles, rod* 
to their feet. 

They listened, but they could hear m, , 0 uuda which in- 
dicated a dangerous proximity to their foes. 

When they stood up t h»-, felt much better, and every 
second that now elapsed witnessed an improvement. 

“Allis well so far, Jack," said Claude Duval. “ I have 
hopeB, after all, that we shall be able to make our escape. 
In the first place we must find a biding-pluce nCsniue sort 
or other. Come, follow me.” 

“ Do not go fast, Claude ; there is no occasion for «s to 
increase onr distress bv making great speed. Keep os 
gently. We are now, I take it, in the very heart of the 
wood.” 

It seems so, for the trees grow close enougs together.” 

“They do, aud this undergrowth would almost serve us 
as a hiding-place.” 

“ We will endeavour first to find a better, my friend.” 

While speaking thna, the highwaymen, at a walking 
pace, penetrated still deeper and dee] ■ into the wood. 

At every step the growth of vegetauon became denser 
and denser. 

This was a pleasant discovery for them to make, because 
they were aware of how much it would diminish the 
chances of their foes being able to perceive them. 

Whether the dragoons Lad started off on some wrong 
track they knew not. 

It seemed strange that they could hear nothing of 
them. 

But our friends were too wary to be lulled into a sense 
of false security by this silence. 

On the contrary, they were the more suspicious and ap- 
prebeusive, for they believed that it portended some deep- 
laid scheme on tLe part of their foes. 

The highwaymen, however, had left no visible track 
behind them. 

The dragoons were not well enough skilled in woodcraft 
to he able to trace them by their footsteps on the grass, 
or by the twigs which they had broken and displaced in 
their progress. „ 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if they wandered 
off in a wrong direction. 

Claude and Jack, as they got more and more involved 
in the intricacies of the wood, looked keenly about them 
on all sides iu search of a hiding-place, but nothing of 
the kind could they discover. 

There was the brake, and the gorse, and furze buslieb, 
beneath which they could have easily concealed them- 
selves, but there was too much danger of discovery, for the 
dragoons would probably make a close search, and heat 
the underwood in all directions. 

At length Claude paused. 

“ Jack,” he said, “ there is no good going on like this ; 
we shall travel till we come to the other side of the wood, 
and then a nice fix we shall be in.” 

“ What do you propose, Claude ? Where is there that 
we can hide ourselves ?” 

“ That is the question. It seems to me that the best 
thing we can Jo is to climb up a tree.” 

Sixteen-Striug Jack shook liis head. 

“ I am afraid that will uot prove a very good or very safe 
hiding-place." 

“ Why not ? The wood is full of trees, and how arc- the 
dragoons to tell in which particular oue we take up our 
quavteis ? Clearly they have no idea of our immediate 
whereabouts, and it would be an endless task to search the 
trees oue by one.” 

“ Very true, Claude, it would. I begin to think no\v that 
a tree would answer ou 1 purpose best.” 

“ It would, you ma_v depend.” 

“I should have no doubts upon the matter if it wore 
bight, but you must not forgot it is broaU day.'*. 

“ I know it is, and that is a circumstance in our dis- 
favour. Still, a tree served us ouce excellently, xnd I 
think one will again.” 

- I hope so. But you must remember that, whan nb b.d 
ourselves in one before, it was at night.” 

“ So it was. But come, since we have decided upon wiial 
we arc to do, let us look out for a tree that seems best 
adopted for our purpose.” 

“ We shall not have much trouble m Going that, for 
fee vs plenty to vslsyt fro mu Book* 700501- esttse *0 h** * 
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regular thicket of branches. They grow so thickly 
together, that yon can’t ace the sky between ths-ra.” I 

“That will he the place, then, my friend Come rn. 
Hark ! I am afraid we have dallied toe long.” 

Both listened, and very faintly they could hear Che 
mnrmuring of voices ana the crackling of hashes, an 
persons forced their way throngh them. j 

“ We mnst make haste if we are to tide ©urselves. 

“ Yes, oome on. Here we are.” 

Our friends were very fast recovering from the effect* of 
their tremendous exertions. 

They wero able to speak to eaoti otticr freely and easily, 
and beyond all doubt they would be able to perform the feat 
of climbing np the tree. 

Clande and Jack paused befjre one, the trunk of which 
was of extraordinary dimensions. 

They selected it because it grew very closely to four Or 
five others, and the branches of the whole overhead united, 
and formed an impervious mass of branches. 

Besides which they were eve> greens, and their long dark 
leaves seemed to afford them every facility for hiding 
themselves. 

From the fact of the trunks of the trees growing so close 
to each other, the highwaymen were able to climb up with 
tolerable ease. 

The one with the large trunk had many rough inequali- 
ties in its bark. 

These they grasped, and not without some difficulty, 
managed to scramble up. 

As soon as they eould reach to take hold of the branches 
their progress became easier, and, in less time than it 
takes to write it, they reached the top of the tree. 

Here, however, a surprise awaited them, and it was 
fortnnate for their personal safety that they made the dis- 
covery at the moment they did. 

The tree with the large trank was really a natural 
phenomenon. 

Upon reaching a certain height, our friends found that 
very few branches actually came from it, but its upper 
portion was completely buried by the leaves and branches 
of the other trees that grew in such immediate proximity 
to it. 

This trank was hollow. 

The whole of the inner part of the tree had completely 
decayed away. 

Still the circle round it was of no inconsiderable thick- 
ness, and it was from this circle that the boughs of this 
singular tree received their nourishment. 

“ What do yon think of that, Claude P ” said Sixteen- 
String Jack, as he pointed to the hollow in the trunk 
which we have described. 

“ It is the most singular place I ever saw.’’' 

“ What do you think of it for a hiding-place P” 

“ A hiding-place P ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why, I confess I should \ rraeh like the idea ol 
dropping down into it. In the place there would be 
the difficulty of getting up again, and then there ia the 
danger that it is the lair of some wild beast or other, for 
the place seems excellently well adapted to that purpose.” 

“There’s a good deal of sense in what you say; but 
with regard to the first objection, 1 don’t think we should 
have much trouble in getting up again if we lower our- 
selves down.” 

“Well, perhaps not; bnt how if some other s-eature 
has taken np ita quarters here f ” 

“ We can soon ascertain that.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Drop sometuing down. A pistol will do." 

Clande took an unloaded pistol from his rocket and 
dropped it down the hollow of the tree. 

They heard it strike against the bottom, bat n« iithgr 
sound followed. 

From this they came to the ooncluoion that it was 
empty. 

I, was jnst at this moment they were startled by ».>m« 
sounds, which showed veiy unequivocally that the dra- 
goons were close at hand , 

“ Quick, Claude ! " said Sixteen-String Jack. “Kale 
up your mind at once, cr it will be too late. I* another 
moment the dragoons will be upon us.” 

“ What Jo yon advise P ” 

** l should aay drop down at all riskg. I consider the 
rhanoes are all against the dragoons finding us in such ax 


unlikely hiding-place. We have left no clue by which 
they can follow aa to this place ; and while we are hidden 
la the trunk of this tree, we shall escape a danger to which 
we should moat certainly have been exposed if we had 
concealed ourselves among the branches-’ 

“ What ia that ?” 

* Why, yon may depend that the dragoons, if they heard 
its least stir among the branches of a tree, ot if they 
fancied they could distinguish any dark object among them, 
they would cot scruple to point their carbines at it and 
Ere.” 

“ True." 

“ To be sure, we might not be hit j and yet ajain wa 
might one of ua receive an ugly wound.” 

“ That decides me. Let ns go down inte the trunk.” 

“ Hash ! Quietly ! Make no more noise than you cun 
ossibly help. The dragoons arc almost within sight, 
to not speak again.” 

This good advice waa taken. 

Rapidly and yet noiselessly, Clande lowered himself 
down into the trunk of the tree. 

He held by his two hands at his full length, and then, 
not without a slight feeling of misgiving at life heart, let go. 

He reached the bottom in safety, and gave his comrade a 
whispered assurance to that effect ; who, however, imme- 
diately cautioned him to he siient as he valued hia life. 

Sixteen-String Jack now lowered himself into the tree, 
and, in less than a moment, was standing in safety by the 
side of hia companion. 

Owing to the enormous girth of the tree, the inside 
portion, that was hollow, was large enough to have con- 
tained at least four persona to stand within it, though they 
would have had some trouble to move. 

But the two highwaymen had plenty of room to 
move about. 

They kept perfectly still, however, for fear that any 
movement they might make should reach the ears of their 
enemies, who were now very close at hand indeed. 

The highwaymen would have given anything could they 
bnt have seen what was going on outside, but it was per- 
fectly useless to think of 8uch a thing as this, so they were 
forced to content themselves with stretching fibeir sense 
of hearing to the ntmost extent. 

What they heard was far indeed from being encourag- 
ing. 

On the contrary, it was calculated to produce an oppo- 
site effect. 

No sooner had they placed their ears against the tree to 
listen, than they heard a confused Babel of voices, and the 
trampling of many footsteps. 

Then the next sound almost shot through them like a 
bullet, so suddenly did it come upon them. 

That word was “ Halt 1 ” 

From the manner in which it was spoken on: fnenda 
could tell that a soldier had pronounced it. 

Why should the dragoons halt there, so close to the spot 
where they were hidden ? 

Could it be possible that they had been heard or 
seen ? 

Their hearts almost ceased to beat as they fancied this, 
perhaps, was the case; for the place in which they were, 
though good aa a hiding-place, yet wa9 bad in case the 
dragoons should learn they were there. 

The suspense which they endured can therefore be 
imagined. 

The command was instantly obeyed. 

The trampling of feet and the murmuring of voices 
abruptly ceased. 

“ This ia as near the centre cf the wood as oan be,” said 
a voice, which sonnded so close to our friends that they 
could scarcely forbear a start. . 

“ Yery well, then,” said another voice, “ we will com- 
mence at once.” 

“ Shall I order the bugle to be blown f * 

-■Yea.” 

The word waa given, and then, very much to 2ie sur- 
prise of our friemls, throe clear notes upon a bngle wern 
/given. 

The pretty musical sounds awakened i. thousand echoes 
in the leafy recesses of the wood. 

Scarcely, however, had those cohoes died away than tbs 
bn gif -call was responded to by several others, whioii 
seemed to eome from a great distance. 

Then another bugle-note wae blown close to the tree. 
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Thin was repeated at brief Interval*. 

In their uncomfortable portion in the tree, our 
friends heard all this, and srqndered what in the world it 
meant. 


CHAPTER CCCCXXIIL 

THE OrriOBB or DRAOOONS takes some very efficient 

MEASUVES TO PREVENT THE ESCAPE 0» THE BlftHWAY- 

MEN KilOM THE PLANTATION. 

In order to account for these inexplicable movements os 
the part of the dragoons, we must go back to the time 
when they arrived at the wood just five minutes too late. 

The officer in command saw that it would be ridiculous 
to run through the wood at random after the highway- 
men, and so he hastened to summon hie men about him. 

Then the plan which he adopted and the orders which 
he issued, were military in the extreme. 

He had seen with his own eyes our friends enter the 
wood, and he resolved to besiege them there, and take 
snch precautions as would effectually prevent them 
leaving it without his knowledge. 

Accordingly he commanded the greater portion of his 
troop to mount, and to post themselves round the wood in 
such a manner as to be in eight of each other. 

Then he (the commanding officer), with a few of his 
men, wonld make his way to as near the centre of the 
wood as he could get. 

As soon as he arrived here, one should blow three lond 
blasts upon a bugle to announce the fact. 

These sounds the others were to reply to, and then 
enter the wood, taking care to leave no hush uneiamined 
in their progress. 

All were to make their way towards the centre where 
he was standing; and, in order that they should have no 
difficulty iu kuowing where the centre was, the bugleruau 
should blow a note upou his instrument at frequent inter- 
vals, which sound would form a capital guide to them. 

This, then, was the explanation of the strange sound 
which the highwaymen bad heard, and, as the reader will 
readily believe, they puzzled their brains in vain to acoccnt 
for it. 

It was not likely that they wonld he able to arrive fcy 
speculation merely at t tie real state of affairs. 

Tlae commanding officer and the few men who were with 
him, all unconsciously followed almost in the very steps of 
the highwaymen. 

They kept a ebaip look-out on their way, but they were 
sot Kceu-sightod enough to see anything that was calcu- 
lated to excite their suspicions. 

At length they reached the very tree in which the high- 
waymen had concealed themselves ; and, judging them- 
selves, to be in the centre of the wood, the blasts had 
been blown upon the bugle in the manner we have related. 

The answering notes were given, and the dragoons, who 
had formed a circle round the wood, set themselves in 
motion, each one directing his steps towards the centre of 
the wood. 

On their way they beat all the bnshea with their car- 
bines, Bod peered narrowly among the naked branches of 
the trees, but, of course, without being able to see anything, 
though several random and useless shots were fired. 

At first the dragoons, who formed a circle round the 
wood, were at some considerable distanoe from each other, 
hut, as they drew nearer to the centre, the circle became 
diminished in circumference, and they got yet closer tc 
each other, until they were able to touch, and, finally, 
they were compelled to form a circle two deep. 

It was a good idea to endeavour to drive the highway- 
men into the centre of the wood, for they could not have 
broken through the ring ; and had they not sought shelter 
as they did, or had they concealed themselves among the 
bushes, as they at first thought of doing, they would inevi- 
tably have been discovered. 

As it was, the soldiers had all their flexible for nothing, 
and their officer’s very clever scheme produced ns results. 

Ere long the centre was reached. 

The men advanced to their officer in unt-x°*ken circle, 
out they drove no highwaymen before them 

Upon seeing this, the officer iu command ut.tersd a 
•nrse of vexation, for he made sure that this excellent 
•cneme would answer the purpose he V ~jd in view. 

bat it 4iil not. 


“ Whs is to he done now P ” asked the one aeooad la 
command. 

“ It is quite oert&in they are in the wood f u 
" Quite, «ur-” 

“ They have hidden themselves, then t* 

- Iim afraid that is it." 

“ What are we to do then P ” 

“ Well, the men have tramped through pretty well every 
S'.uare foot of the plantation without finding them, and 
one might just as well look for a needle in a bottle of hay 
as tty to find tliem ! ” 

“ I am afraid so. But look you, I will not give up this 
adveuture until I have captured or slain them. I am 
determined not to have all this trouble for nothing. My 
blood is up, and let them beware ! ” 

“ What do you propose, sir P " 

“ Let me think a moment, and yon, Louuley, tey if yon 
can suggest something that yon think likely to answer our 
purpose.” 

As the speakers were within a yard of the hollow tree 
In which the highwaymen stood, of course they overheard 
every word; and, with an impatience which perhaps 
may beconceived, they waited to hear what was further said. 

A silence of some few minutes’ duration ensued, and 
then the officer said— 

“ Have yon thought of anything, Locksley P ” 

“ Yes, I have thought of one scheme, sir. 

“ What is it ? Let me hear it at once.” 

“ I propose, then, that the men should be stationed 
rouud the wood at a short distance from each other, and 
ordered to keep close watch, and to give an immediate 
alarm if anything of an unusual character took place.” 

“ That is just what I had thought of, Locksley,” said 
the chief officer. 

Locksley bowed. 

It was generally in this manner that hts snpenoi 
availed himself of his suggestions. 

“ Then you thiuk that is the best thing that can be 
done, sir ? ” said Locksley. 

“ 1 do.” 

" So do I. These villains are hidden somewhere in the 
wood, and no doubt, while it is daylight, will keep close 
enough ; but as soon as night comes they will try to steal 
off.” 

“Then, Locksley, I will place such a guard round this 
plantation that not even a hare could leave it without my 
knowledge. 

“ You cannot do better, sir.” 

The officer now called his men together, and marched 
them off to the outskirts of the plantation, where he saw 
to their being posted himself. 

He also took the trouble to particularly impress their 
duty upon them one by one. 

He had not so many men nnder his control as he could 
have wished for this service. 

He would have preferred to have had thsm much closer 
to each other. 

This was impossible, and he was obliged to do the beat 
he conld. 

The men wonld have to be a little extra vigilant, that 
was all ; and he took care to impress upon them that it 
would answer their purpose to be so, since there would he 
all the fewer to divide the reward among. 

The men promised to be more attentive, and with this 
assurance the officer had to remain content. 

Let us now return to Claude Duval BDd Sixteen-String 
Jack iu e-.'Jir perilous and unoomfortable position in the 


They heard the conversation between Locksley and the 
officer with a feeling akin to dismay. 

They did not venture to speak or move, however, until 
some time after all the dragoons had left the spot, and 
then, iu a low and anxious tone of voioe, Sixteen-Stnn* 
Jack addressed his companion. 

“ Claude — Claude 1 ” he said. " Can you hear nie P ” 

“ Yes — yes.” 

“ Speak low, for fear we should be o-erheard. What do 
you think now ? ” 

“ 1 think we have escaped one great danger.” 

“ Yea, unquestionably we have ; but then we a*8 
threatened with one of equal magnitude.” 

“ I fear sc.” _ _ 

“ I am certain. If we wait here till night, I am a&al 
shall be discovered if we attempt to ks.v*.’’ 



\_WCK TURPIN AND T05I KING AWAIT THE ARRIVAL OF CLAUDE DUVaL AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACiv._ 


We must wait till night coiucg. It is some hours off 

^*1 know that.” 

“ We cannot do better, then, in my judgment, than 
•ocupy ourselves with considering what stratagem we can 
adopt to elude the vigilance of the soldiers.” 

“ But, Claude, do you foriget we have lost our horses ? ” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Do you bear in mind .hat the dragoons are mounted, 
and that, if we attempt to flv from them on foot, we shall 
be overtaken easily ? ” 

“ I know all about that, my friend, and you must not be 
cast down by these numerous dangers. We shall get out j 
of them if we will only keep up our courage. Think what 
we have already done. 

“ Our escape so far is little short of .miraculous, I grant.” 

“ Pho ! pho ! It was brought about entirely by promDti- 
tude of action and presence of mind.” 

“ Well, well, Claude, whatever credit there is must 


certainly belong to you, and I grant it to you readily 
enough. But what chances are there that we shall be able 
to keep our appointment with Dick Turpin and Tom 
King?” . , r 

“ There are obstacles in the way of it, I confess ; but 
then the hour fixed for the meeting is a good way off yet, 
and we shall have in the meanwhile to surmount the 
obstacles which obstruct our path. ” 

Jack laughed. 

“ You take the matter very coolly, Claude !” 

“ I do ; because, having been successful so far, 1 cannot 
help thinking we shall be able to get out of the difficulty. 

“ I hope we shall.” 

'‘These dragoons are hut thick-headed fellows at the 
oost of times, and so soddened with discipline that they 
would scarcely do anything without an officer was behind 
them to give the order. I grant, then, that they woiuJ 
obey quickly enough.” 

“ But Claude, seriously ; what do you think of doing r 
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“ It is certain we must remain here until night, or 
rather until ft fs quite dark. I should then recommend 
that we get out of this tree and creep towards the outskirts 
of the plantation as stealthily as ever we .ire able, and 
watch the opportunity to get off.” 

What then P” 

“ We must steal away unperceived.” 

“ Diffioult.” 

“ It will depend, in a great measure, upon toe amount 
of vigilance the sentinels make use cf and the darkness of 
tl;e night. Now, if it should happen to be bright moon- 
light, it would be difficult, I grant you.” 

“ There is no fear of that, then. The moon is in her 
last quarter, and does not rise until just before daybreak." 

“That is all right, then.” 

“ What about our horses ?” 

“ 1 am afraid we must abandon them.” 

“ But if we” are pursued, what chance shall we iavo of 
escaping while on foot P ” 

“ We must do the best we can. You may depend our 
horses are taken great care of, and if we were to go near 
with the intention of regaining possession of them we 
shall he nabbed to a certainty.” 

“We must give up that idea, then. I am reluctant, I 
confess.” 

“ So am I, for they are a couple of serviceable, valuable 
animals. Luckily, however, through stopping the farmer 
last night, we have got enough to purchase two more, of 
quite as good quality.” 

“ 1 suppose that is what we shall have to do.” 

“Wait till night conies, and we get free from the 
wood, we shall tnen be bettor able to see what we shall 
do.” 

“ I am afraid, Claude, by the way yon speak, that you 
under-estimate our danger.” 

“ I don’t think I do, but I should prefer that to over- 
estimating it.” 

“ J suppose you mean that for me P” 

“No, not particularly so; but 1 shall thiuk it very 
strange if we are not able to get the better of these dander - 
headed dragoons.” 

■ You force me to smile.” 

“ So much the better, then. It was very kind of the 
dragoons to allow us to remain at the farmhouse long 
enough to make such a good meal as we did. It will 
enabit us to go some hours without food without feeling 
much inconvenience.” 

“ You are right euough, there.” 

“ Come, Jack, if we talk to each other, the time that we 
are doomed to spend here will pass away all the more 
quickly and more pleasantly than if we remain silent.” 

“ I am philosopher enough to kuow that.” 

“ Prove it, then, by acting so. I fancy you are too 
much cast down by our danger. It is great, I confess, 
but not so great as that which we have passed through 
unhurt, and I am in hopes that all will yet be well.” 


CTTArTER CCCCXXIV. 

THE TWO It T GH'vV A Y XI EN ARE DETECTED IN THEIE ATTEMPT 
TO LEAVE THE WOOD. 

In thls tnanufer, then, did the two highwaymen endeavour 
to wile away the time between then and nightfall. 

But, in spite of all then* efforts, it seemed a long and 
weary time. 

They were cramped snes tired with remaining oo long 
in one position. 

To be sure, they rested themselves as well as they could, 
oy planting their beela firmly in the ground and leaning 
their backs s gainst the tree, but that was irksome and 
tiresome. 

During all the hours which elapsed they heart* nothing 
whatever of the dragoons, so they came to the conclusion 
that they were all posted on the outskirts tff the Dura- 
tion. 

Such was the case. 

The men were scarcely less tired than our f« v jds. 

At first they were uncommonly sharp, and looked 
about them whenever they heard the leas* eouad, but they 
soon got off this when they found each time tnut the 
alarm was a groundless one. 

'Jtsnnds, whioh at first would have attracted their utmost 
% ! viitlon, were now allowed to pas; 'ey unheeded. 


If this stale oi things continued, it would afford tne 
highwaymen an additional chance of escape. 

But, as all things must have an end, so had this day, 
wnich certainly seemed to Claude and Jercfc to be tne 
longest one they had ever spent in their lives. 

To their relief, however, darkness began gradually to 
steal over the face of nature. 

Stili l hey stirred not. f 1 

They calculated correctly teat the dragoons would be 
roused into fresh attention by the approach t»f night. 

Clearly, then, it would be best to wait until this feeling 
had time enough to wear off. 

It was well they did so. 

Soon after sunset the commanding officer went round 
and visited the sentinels. 

He stopped before each one, and expressly bade them 
to be vigilant, for night having come the highwaymen 
would be almost certain to attempt to get off. 

That they were in the wood he was certain ; had they 
left it he must have been made awaro of the circumstance, 
therefore he told the men that it depended solely upon the 
quickness of their eyesight whether they received the 
reward. 

This had the effect of sharpening the soldiers up again 
a little. 

It grew darker and darker, nntil at length night fairly 
caroe. 

Still they heard nothing of the highwaymen. 

No unusual. sound broke the silence of the night, and 
they fast began to relapse into their old state of restless- 
ness. 

That Claude and Jack were heartily glad when night 
did come, the reader need scarcely be told. 

Still they did not offer to move for a long, long time j 
until, indeed, they fancied the vigilance of the dragoons 
had again relaxed. 

At length, however, they deemed it time to make a 
move. 

As had at first been feared, they found it rather a 
difficult task to got out of the hollow tree, for the inner 
surface was just as smooth as the outer was rough. 

Had there been only one person, escape would have been 
impossible without the assistance of some one* but as it 
was, Sixteen-String Jack got npon Claude’s shoulders, 
steadying himself by the aides of the tree. 

When here he found he could reach the top easily 
enough, and in a moment drew himself up. 

Then leaning down he took hold of Claude’s hands, who, 
by this assistance, was enabled to reach the top in safety 
also. 

Here they paused for a moment to listen. 

But all was still, and they ventured to descend. 

In order to make all quite clear, it may be as well to 
state that this night wac the One upon which Tom King 
had his terrible adventure on the road. 

Having reached the foot of the tree, the highwaymen 
looked up at the sky. 

The stars were twinkling overhead ; and, after gazing a 
a moment, they perceived the pole-star. 

This was enough to indicate the route they wished to 
take. 

Their course was westward, and that was the direction 
which they took. 

At every few stops, as they made their way through the 
wood, they paused to listen ; and wheu they had assuivd 
themselves that all was well, they went once again. 

It so happeued, that by going in a westerly direction, &a 
they did, they took the longest way out of the wood, whLh 
stretched out in that direction until it terminated in a 
point. 

Alter some time the thinness of the vegetation, and the 
increased distance which appeared between the trees, 
warned our friends that the outskirts of the plantation 
were ciose at hand. 

It behoved them now to be doubly cautions. 

their only hope of escape, ami, under the circtms • 
stances, it was a very frail one, was that they should 
depart instantly lut of the wood, unseen by any of the 
dragoons. 

This was difficult ; hut, if they were once seen, their 
capture would be certain, for the dragoon being mounted, 
would overtake them in a moment, let them*^ as fast aa 
they could. 

Fin drug how near they had got to the outskirts « the 
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wood, the highwaymen redoubled their cs re, and crept 
through the bushes with a eilentness tha* woul Lave done 
urrdit to a red Indian. 

Lying down at full length npon the ground* they 
crawled alone like snakes. 

Suddenly Sixteen-String Jack paused, «ad pla^ 1 iiis 
hand upoS Claude’s arm. 

He stopped immediately. 

Jack pointed forwards . 

Claude followed the direction of hia finger. 

He then found that the outer limit of the mood htd been 
reached. 

Another yerd and they would La out of its aho |s ^t. 

Eagerly they looked out into tie darkness. 

But though they strained their ayes to the ntruoct th»y 
could bee nothing of the aentf'»e',« 

Before them there seemed to be, i V.ng, flat, open 
and beyond in the distance they coulu perceive & nwnbei 
of twinkling lights. 

From what they proceeded, or what they meant, our 
friends w ere equally ignorant. 

They gazed at them for a few moments, for, of course, 
their curiosity was excited when they saw anything that 
they could not understand. 

But gazing did not dissipate their ignorance in the 
least. 

The one part of it seemed as though the lights pro- 
ceeded from a mansion, every window of which was illu- 
minated ; but there were numerous other twinkling lights, 
besides these stretching in every direction, and at various 
irregular distances from this ground, and from each other. 

The more our friends gazed at this the more they were 
puzzled. 

Jack was about to make some remark in reference to it, 
when Claude abruptly checked him. 

He was silent, and then there came npon his ears the 
faint sound of a horse’s hoots. 

This was the sound which Claude’s ears ha* 1 caught. 

The horse was coming at a walking pace. 

Doubtless it was one of the sentinels. 

Eagerly our friends gazed in the direction from which 
the sounds came. 

At length they perceived, though dimly and indistinctly, 
the figures of a horse and rider. 

Upon the latter there was some glittering object, which 
caught the rays of light and reflected them. 

It was a dragoon, and, in accordance with his instruc- 
tions, he was pacing up and down that portion of ground 
which had been allotted him. 

The highwaymeu never took their eye* off him for a 
moment. 

Steadily he advanced, and presently arrived opposite to 
them 

He did not pause, but still continued on his way. 

By degrees he faded from their sight, and then, in the 
fiiiutest possible whisper, Claude Duval venture*! to address 
his companion. 

“ Now, Jack,” he said, “ we have a chance to speik. 
What are we to do ? ’ 

“ That 13 a seutiuel.” 

“ I know it.” 

<c We must find out how long it takes him to go np and 
down his beat, and ascertain by the time when Le is 
furthest from us. That will be the moment for ua to 
creep out as we now are, for if we keep close to the 
ground, and make no noise, I will defy them to perceive 
us.” 

“ Good. Liston ! ” 

They did so, but the sound of t^e horse’s feet died qaite 
away, nor did they hear it sgaiu for some little time. 

This was at once a proof that the soldier had rather a 
tong distance to go. 

It would now he necessary, before they moved, to ascer- 
tain whoD the sentinel was furthest a wav from the spot , 
where they lay. ^ ( 

This the highwaymen ascertained by counting the time 
it took him to go from one end of the heat to the ether, 
and then halving it. 

They counted one hundred and thirty from the time he 
passed them till he returned again, 30 it followed that 
when they had counted sixty-five, he would be just about 
to turn round, and, consequently, at th« greatest distance 
&3tn them 

would hr tha sngerttmity, 


esj 

I The sentinel passed them again, and once more they 
began to count es nearly as possible at the same rate oa 

I before. 

When they had reached np to fifty tiey began to 
more. 

Like two snakes they orept forward, 
j! Their hearts beat painfully as they got out into the open 
apace. 

But though they listened with the utmost inientness 
they could hoar no sound. 

The least precipitation vonld ruin aii, and so they did 
not quickeD their pace, but continued to crawl on iu the 
same slow and stealthy ""kuaer. 

Soon they heard tb* sentiuel returning, but they had 
the presence of mind not to allow it to cause them to 
hasten and so betray their whereabouts. 

Although their progress was so slow, still every moment 
seemed to take them further and further from the wood. 

They were thus congratulating themselves, when their 
hands carao in contact with something that seemed like 
wire or strong twine. 

It was stretched tightly, about six inches above the 
ground, and their hands struck against it as they cyawlod 
onwards. 

Ere they could think what it was a tremeudous report 
ensued, wnich was immediately followed bv another. 

Then two fierce blue-lights spruug up which illuminated 
all around for a considerable distance. 

Our friends started, bewildered, to tlieir feet. 

Then bugles were blown, and the trampling of horses’ 
feet followed. 

They were discovered. 

They had fallen into some snare which the canning 
dragoons had laid for them. 

What kind of snare it was they did i at pause to think. 
At that instaut the bare kuowledgo T'us sufficient. 

Their first thought was to run tor th-dr lives, and they 
set forward at a speed which was absoiu' cly wonderful. 
Upon their fleetness their safety would depend. 

For a moment we must pause in order to explain to the 
reader by what meaus their discovery ha*', been brought 
about. 

The dragoon, Locksley, who acted as a kind of lieutenant 
to the officer in command of the troop, was a man inoit 
fertile in expedients. 

lie had set his heart upon the capture of the bighway- 
-inen, and he res. lved to leave no means untried to bring 
about that desirable event. 

Accordingly, wLen the men had been posted round tli 9 
plantation, he began to tax b.is brain for some other scheme 
by which he could make cure of them not leaving the wood 
undetected. 

Several plans suggested themselves to him, and at 
length he hit upoD one which he thought would exactly 
answer his purposo. 

The scheme was really a good one, and as soon as it was 
proposed to the commanding officer it was adooted and 
acted upon. 

It was this. 

A quantity of twine was procured and cut mto aertain 
lengths. 

The ends of each of these pieces of twine were tied round 
the triggers of two loaded carbines. 

Then these were planted in such a manner that the 
striug from them was stretched tightly across the ground, 
so that the least pressure upon it wculd draw the well-oiled 
triggers and cause the carbines to explode. 

But this was not all. 

Close to each carbine a heap of inflammable matter was 
placed, in such a manner that the discharge of t’ue firearr* 
would set light to it. 

This was so arranged as to light up the surrounding 
scene and enable them to 3oe the highwaymen. 

The reader will admit that this was a capital scheme. 
Locksley thought our friends would catch their feet 
against the string as they were walking onwards, which 
would inevitably produce the discharge. 

But the highwaymen touched it with their hands, and 
the same result ensued. 

The wood was surrounded in this manner, so that unless 
the highwaymen were awar9 of what they were about, it 
would be utterly impossible for them to get away unseen. 
The bugles were blown a? a signal to toe eeatmola 

f it So longer for t'lSso to •rmt&fj, 
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And the bright light which was ourning served them as 
a beacon, and enabled them to make their way to tie right 
spot without delay, 

CHAPTER CCCCXXV. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK AND CLAUDS DUVAL BT5UGULS 
DESPERATELY AGAINST THEIS EATS. 

Such, then, is the explanation of what occurred, and it 
will be seen that our friends were now more menaced with 
danger than they had been hitherto. 

Those dragoons who were nearest to them at once 
caught sight of their flying forms, as they were brought 
into view by the bright light, and a pursuit at once com- 
menced. 

The highwaymen were in a state of mind that fairly 
balHes all description. 

Still they were sufficiently master of their thoughts to 
know that what they had to do was tc run as fast as their 
legs would carry them. 

But they could hear the dragoons come thundering in 
the rear, aud how were they to out-distance horses ? 

They kept on in a straight line. 

Just before them were the twinkling lights. 

As they looked they saw that their first conjecture was 
correct. 

There was a mansion there, every w indow of which was 
lighted up with extraordinary brilliancy, as though some 
unusual merriment was going on within. 

But the other lights remaiued a mystery, until, upon a 
nearer approach, our friends found that they were tiny 
lamps suspended to the branches of some trees, with which 
the mansion was partly surrounded. 

The strains of music, too, came upon their ears, telling 
that some scene of great rejoicing was going on. 

Seeing this, a fresh thought sprung np in the minds of 
the highwaymen. 

In this place, where many persons were assembled, they 
would, doubtless, be able to conceal themselves. 

It was their only chance. 

Before them was a low wall, and over this they leaped 
with reckless agility. 

They were now within the grounds of the mansion. 

Heedless of the obstacles which stood in their way, onr 
friends flew rapidly onwards, past the house, and to the 
other side of the grounds, where all the trees were also 
illuminated. 

The mansion was the property of the lord of the manor, 
and it was a lucky thing our friends sought shelter where 
they did. 

The dragoons saw them leap the wall, but did not 
follow them. 

The officer had too much respect for the occupants of the 
mansion to disturb their merrymaking by an intrusion 
with his soldiers. 

There was a ball there in honour of the marriage of the 
lord of the manor’s only son, and some of the highest 
and noblest were present at it. 

The dragoons were therefore bidden to keep a sharp look- 
out, while the officer, attended by one or two, dismounted 
and got over the wall. 

They hoped, by this course, to either capture the high- 
waymen or drive them away from the place where they 
had sought refuge; and if they succeeded in doing the 
latter, the dragoons who were stationed outside woo'd 
seize them. 

Om went Claude and Sixteen-String Jack, aware only of 
one circumstance, aud that was that they had got a start 
of their foes. 

Suddenly, however, as they ran aloug a path, they heard 
voices and approaching footsteps. 

They paused instantly. 

Discovery seemed imminent. 

There could be no doubt some one was approtk 
them. * 

They had no lesource but to tun, back, for on each *i;Ie 
the path was bounded by a thick -set hedge, through hich 
it would have bee* impossible to force a way. 

Accordingly they turned back. 

They recollected that a moment before they had passed 
what looked like a summer-heuse. 

u erhaDs this would afford them a momentary abslt « 
v "s *!>e rernons who were coming passed by. 


They wore the more inclined to do this, because they 
were so terribly exhausted by the speed they had made. 

Into the little summer-house then, for such it waa f%»y 
darted, and shut the door behind them. 

A small lamp hung from the dome-like coifing, and 
the aid of this they could see about them. 

There waa a little round table in the centre, farmed cun* 
ous'y of the trunk of a large tree. 

There were quaint, old-fashioned seats, too, in the place. 

But they glanced arouud them anxiously, eager to find 
some place of concealment which would serve to prevent 
them from being seen should any one chance to enter. 

There waa but one place that offered the least chance of 
safety, and that was so alight a one tCai thev hesitated to 
make nse of it. 

But as there was no other, and as they comd hear foot- 
steps coming nearer and nearer, they were driven to make 
use of it. 

Across one of the corners in the summer-house was a 
wooden screen, such as may be seen in many houses at the 
present day. 

It formed a seat somewhat like a bench, aud was far* 
uished with a tall back, which served the double purpose 
of a rest for the back and a shield from currents of cold 
air. 

As this screen was placed across the corner, there was, 
of course, a space behind it which was quite large enough 
to conceal our friends. 

They pointed it out to eaeh other, and then, as we have 
said, were driven by the exigency of the moment to seek 
shelter there. 

Quickly, then, they scrambled over the back and let 
themselves down behind it, whore, at any rate, they were 
out of sight. 

They were only just in time. 

Scarcely had they settled themselves, than the uoor of 
the sumruer-houso was opened. 

The murmur of voices foil upon the ears of the high- 
waymen. 

They listened eagerly and intently, for they felt that all 
that occurred concerned them. 

“ Come this way, dearest,” they heard a voice say in 
tender accents. “ Let us enter here and sit down awhile. 
It will be a relief both to you and to me to escape from the 
giddy throng which have to-night assembled here.” 

It waa a man’s voice wbo spoke these words in that tone 
which a true lover ever adopts. 

The highwaymen could also tell by the sound of his 
voice that he was a young man. 

He was replied to by a faint whisper — so faint that onr 
friends could ouly guess its purport. 

The rustling of a dress followed, and then both seated 
themselves upon the very screen behind which Claude and 
Jack had hidden themselves. 

A cold perspiration broke out upon the brows of both. 

They wore now prisoners, inasmuch as they oould not 
move without discovery, and they might remain so for an 
infinite period of time; for how could they tell how long 
the lovers — for such they wore — would remain seated in 
the arbour ? 

Discovery and capture were now most imminent. 

Their hiding-place was too flimsy and artificial to 
answer their purpose. 

In a moment or two the dragoons would arrive. 

They would search the summer-house as a matter of 
course, and it would follow as a natural consequence that 
they wonld be found. 

Indeed, in all probability, the space benmd the 6crcea 
would be the first place where they would look. 

Yet there they wore. 

To move or to remain would both be fatal. 

| They could not leave without being seen by tae 
! seople. 

‘ An alarm wonld be the result. 

The dragoons would be upon the right track, and the* 
the-e would be an end. 

heling convinced that they oould aot possibly better their 
position by moviug, they resolved to remain quite passive, 
allowing events to tak“ their own course, and Acting 
wholly to their luck. 

Both repented now that they had entered the summer- 

house at slf, but tbit regret was porf eet.lv useless now 

The words of the young people js rred upon their s a? 
but still thev listened to them. 
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Indeed, they found it impossible not to do so. * 

Indeed, as minute after minute glided by, and tuey 
beard nothing of the dragoons, our friends felt their hopes 
revive a little. ■ 'I 

“ Do you not feel more at ease here, dear Minnie P ” said 
the young man to his oompanion, his voice sunk almost to 
a whisper. “Do you not feel more at ease here, in the 
silence and solitude of this place, than in the apartments 
of your father’s mansion, among those v&ho nave met 
there to-night ? ” 

There was a fnint sigh, and then the yo.mgr girl who 
had been called Minnie, said— 

“ Yes, Ernest.” 

** You sigh, dearest, in a way that seems* to deny what 
you have said. No,eao ; you cannot mean that P ” 

** I do not, Ernest. You wrong me if you entertain 
such a thought; but when you mentioned mj fathee ■ 

“ Alas I alas ! ” 

“ I could echo your words. Oh ! Ernest, although you 
are with me, I feel very, very wretched.” 

“ No, no. Do not say that, Minnie dear ; pray do not. 
I know why yon are wretched. It is because you fear 
that” 

“ I fear that my father will discover all, and then his 
anger will, indeed, be terrible. Oh 1 Ernest, I tbink we 
had better leave this place for fear we should be found 
here together.” 

“That is a groundless apprehension, dear one; I am 
sure it is. As you know full well, this summer-house is 
situated in the most retired spot in all the grounds, and is 
rarely visited by anyone. Then the guests are all within 
the house, and it is thought that you are in your chamber, 
suffering from sudden indisposition.” 

“ I know all that, Ernest, but yet I cannot help feeling 
terrified. My heart is weighed down with a presentiment 
that something terrible is about to happen.” 

“Dismiss your feurs, my dear one; you have, indeed, 
nothing to apprehend.” 

“ Perhaps not, Ernest ; but do you know when you met 
me on the staircase I was sick at heart. I had retired 
from the banquet, for I could not bear to contemplate my 
brother’s happiness and think on my own misery. 

“ Oh ! dearest ” 

“ I was forced to return, Ernest, and then you met me. 
I saw my father smile upon my brother Edgar and his 
new-made bride, and then I thought of you, Ernest ; and 
—and — I knew he would never smile on us as he did on 
them.” 

A gush of tears choked further speech, and the young 
man strove earnestly to alleviate her anguish and cheer 
her spirits. 

The two highwaymen were deeply touched and very 
much interested by what they had heard. 

Fragmentary and incomplete as the story was, they 
were ueverthelcss able to fill up the missing links in the 
chain without difficulty. 

The plaintive tone in which the young girl, Minnie, 
had spoken went straight to their hearts, and so deeply 
were they engrossed with her distress, that they to a great 
extent forgot their own danger. 

Gradually Minnie — for by this sweet name we may as 
well ia future call her — grew calmer as her lover continued 
to pour his arguments into her ear. 

Her sobs ceased, and tears no longer came from her 
eyes. 

“Be of good heart,” said Ernest; “be of good heart. 
Let us hope that ere long things will wear » brighter 
aspect.” 

“What hope ie there that such will be the case?” 
as^ed Minnie. “ I tremble wheu 1 think of the anger of 
my rather, should he by any unlucky chance discover our 
attachment.” 

“ Do not anticipate evil,” said be? companion. It 
will be bad enough when it really comes.” 

“ I know that, Ernest; but I feel so low-spirited to- 
oignt. I am sure something dreadful is going to liapueu*” 

“ You think too much about your brother.” 

" 1 do think of him, and I cannot help it. Alas ! his 
choice is approved by my father. Oh] how vqry, very 
happy he must be.” 

“ Think not of him, crear one. Would, indeed, that your 
lather approved of your choice ! Let us hope that ere 
bug he will do so.” 

Minnie shook her head. 


“ I am afraid that is hopeless, Ernest. But let. us go 
now. We must part. If were discovered here 
together ” 

“ There is little fear of that, Gear one ; but since you 
wish to leave, 1 will not detail you against your inclina- 
tion. You are unwell ; you are' suffering from nervous- 
ness. I will go with you towards the house as far as I 
daie, and then you must retire. In vhe morning von will 
be better.” 

“ Yes. Let us go now,” said Minnie. “ Let ns go.” 

“ One moment, dearest. Let us say farewell here while 
we are alone, for feav we should not be afforded another 
opportunity.” 

A silence followed, which was broken onTy by the sound 
of kisses, which were distinctly audible to iur friends. 

But hark ! 

The silence is broken in upon by another sound. 

The lovers start to their feet with faces blanched with 
terror. 

Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack draw in their 
breaths, and prepare themselves for the worst. 

The sound grows louder and more unequivocal, until 
at length no doubt can be entertained of its character. 

It was the measured tramp, tramp, tramp, of heavy 
footsteps. 

CHAPTER CCCXXVI. 

DICK TURPIN AND MAUD HAVE AN EXPLANATION , WITH 
EACH OTHER. 

Imminent and critical as the position of Claude Duval 
and Sixteen- String Jack now is, we are compelled to 
break off for a brief space and return to the doings of the 
chief characters in our narrative, and, having brought 
their adventures up to a proper point, we snail oe able to 
revert to the summer-house, and describe the strange 
occurrences that there took place ou that most eventful 
evening. 

It is to the ruined mansion in which Dick Turpin and 
Tom King and Maud have for a time been taking up 
their abode, that we wish to direct the attention of the 
reader. 

It is the day preceding the night upon which the meet- 
ing on the Fiuchley-road was appointed to take place, 
though it does not seem at present that Claude and Jack 
stand much chance of keeping it. 

The abundant supply of firewood which Dick Turpin 
and Tom King had obtained by breaking up the door was 
a great comfort, and, by throwing small pieces on the fire, 
they were able to keep it replenished without causing 
much smoke, the escape of which from any of the old 
chimneys would at once betray their presence there. 

They were not short of food, for both Turpin and King ' 
had carried away as many eatables as they conveniently 
could from the “ Mountain Riil” inn, and of a small por- 
tion of this they now partook. 

They resolved to be sparing, for they had not enough to 
last them very long, and there might be a good deal et 
trouble about procuring a second supply. 

When this scanty meal was over, Tom KiDg rose and 
announced his intention of goiug to look after the horses, 
as he was sure they required attention. 

“ Be cautious, Tom, said Turpin. “ If you are seen it 
will be all over with us.” 

“ Never fear, Dick. I will be careful. I shall not be 
long away.” 

Tom King left the room for a double purpose. 

It was necessary that he should pay a visit to the horses, 
but he wished to leave Maud and Turpin alone, for he 
knew that some explauation would have to take place 
between them. 

Dick understood him, ana, almost as soon as the door 
closed, he said — 

“ Gome, Maud, dearest i what dq you thiuk of this old 
mansion ? ” 

“ It is a gloomy, dispiriting old place ; but I doubt no* 
that it will afford us a safe shelter.” 

“I have every nope that it will do so. It depends 
chiefly upon ourselves, it is not my intention to remain 
here long, however. 1 think 1 shail be able to find a more 
oomfortable abode.” 

“ But would it be as safe ? ” 

" Quite. Indeed I may say safear.’* 

“ 8 * 1 
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“ Yea ; bat before we talk farther upon this subject we 
must have Claude aod Jack with us.” 

“ It is to-night that you have appointed to meet them 
ia it not ? ” » 

“ Yes, deafest ; and that brings me to the point which I 
wished to reach.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“ Yes, you were present when the appointment was 
made and agreed to. and, therefore, I need net repeat 
anything about it.” 

“ No, you need not. It is on the Finchley wad r "* 

“ Yes ; and Claude and Jack will be there oome time 
between midnight and daybreak.” 

“Just so. Well, Maud, of course we euall set out 
shortly before midnight. The distance we have to gc is 
really insignificant.” 

“ And me ? ” 

“That is it, Maud. You are fatigued. We are about 
to visit a wild and dismal spot, and thero may he danger. 
I want yon, then, if yon think your heart is bold euough, 
to remain here until we return.” 

“ No, no ; do not ask me that, pray do not.” 

“ Come, Maud, be firm ; this is foolish of you.” 

“ Oh ! do not say that. The idea of remaining here 
alone fills me with nameless terror.” 

“ What have yon to apprehend, dear one P ” 

“ I — I know not.” 

“ There is nothing to apprehend. Our absence will 
not be for any lengthy period, and when we return all 
will be well.” 

Maud wept. 

Dick was much distressed to see these tears, but he did 
not know how he was to check their flow. 

lie sat hesitating and silent fora moment, during which 
Maud recovered her composure mor? easily than she would 
have done had he addressed her. 

“This is weak and foolish of me,” she said at length, 
placiug her hand upoD bis shoulder as she spoke. “ It is 
very foolish of me ; but I cannot help it." 

i kuow you cannot, dear one, and yet I hope you will 
•trive to overget these idle and useless fears.” 

“ I shall do so, never fear. I feel that it is foolish of 
me to think that 1 shall be able to accompany you every- 
where you go; but you must not wonder at *ne, for 
hitherto we have never been separated.” 

“ We have not,” said Dick, as he drew her closer to 
him. 

“ We have not, and nothing save necessity shall ever 
part us; but on the present occasion I feel that it will be 
better and more prudent for you to remain here while we 
go to meet our two comrades. When they have joined us, 
then we shall be better able to arrange what is to be doue 
in future.” 

“ We shall. I am firm now, and I will forget my fears. 
But when you go, promise, oh 1 promise me that you will 
not he long away.” 

“ I will not be a moment longer than I can help, believe 
me I will not.” 


“ Every moment will seem an hour until your return.” 

“ I know it will, for this is a dreary, wretched place, 
and whatever may be its advantages in some respects, I 
shall abandon it as soon as I can find some other place of 
retuge.” 

“ Do not let me he the means of taking you into any 
additional danger.” 

“ I will be carefnl, yon may depend. Aud now, Maud, 
are you quite certain that yon will not be afraid to 
remain t ” 

“No, I will nor oa afraid.” 

11 That is a brave girll may have to rcn for it, and 
then we should be able tv adopt a dozen expedients to get 
clear of our enemies, not one of which we sbtwda be able 
to put into practice if you were with us.” 

“No doubt, no doubt, aud that alone wouid be qwe 
sufficient to reconcile me to remaining here alone.” 

“ That is a proper view to take of the case, dear cue, 
and I am glad that you are able to look at matters is eo 
amsible a light.” 

“ Hush ! ” 

“What ia it P ” _ 

M I hear something.” 

“ It id Tom King, doubtless.” 

*' True, here he is.” ■ 

At this i&Qtns wt re-antored the apa.T'vmsnt, 


care, before he did so, to fnmble vitb the lock for a 
moment, in order not to take his companions at unawares. 

“ is all right P ” asked Turpin, as oou as he came in. 

“ Yes, Dick, all is well below. The horses seem to 
relish the grass, and I have given them ome more of it, 
though I would fain have some mor* substantial food for 
the poor beasts.” 

“ So would I. But we must see what can ne done. 1 
propose, when Claude and Jack arrive, that we hold a 
general council, and agree upon our future proceedings.” 

“ It ia a wise and necessary precaution to take. I hava 
been thinking of it myself.” 

“ It ia highly necessary.” 

“And will you permit me to have a voice in the 
matter P” asked Maud, with a smile. 

“ Certainly,” answered her husband, '* we shall bo very 
glad to listen to anything you may have to propose.” 

“ I shall have something to propose t'neu.” 

“ I promise you it shall have attention.” 

“ And I, too,” said Tom King. “ But, captain ! " 

“ What, my friend ?” 

“ You remember our little appointment P’j 

“ Yes. I have spoken to Maud about it, and she has 
agreed to remain here while we go and meet Claude and 
Sixtotn-Striug Jack.” 

“ That is all right, then. It takes a load off my heart.” 

“ Does it indeed ?” 

“Yes. I was afraid Maud would insist upon scunsa- 
panying yon, and 1 felt that would be running too much 
ri.'k.” 

“ Well, that apprehension is removed, then. It is a ter- 
rible place to leave her in alone. I feel that ; but still she 
hap bravely promised to remain here uutil we return.” 

“ All will be well then.” 

With this the conversation dropped. 

It was growing dusk, aud as tiie evening came on with 
rapid strides, Maud gievv low-spirited at the prospect of the 
parting. 

Still, with a noble fortitude, she concealed as well as she 
could the real state of her feelings. 

Dick noticed it, but be judged it best to say nothing in 
allusion to the topic. 

Yery . wisely he talked busily and volubly respecting 
other matters in tho hope of being aucces.-,ful iii distracting 
her attention. 

Still she became more and more dowucast as the hour 
of parting approached. 

Tom King busied himself in piling up a quantity of 
firewood close within reach of her hand, so that she could 
replenish the tire without much trouble. 

The different things they had brought from the “ Moun- 
tain Rill” were placed upon the table, and everything done 
to make her as comfortable as possible. 

Tears now aud then started to her eyes, but by au effort 
she restrained them. 

There was a sickening and dismal foreboding about her 
heart that something was about to happen, aud strive as 
she would she could not banish it. 

At length the time arrived when it wa3 necessary for 
them to start in order to be at the appointed spot at the 
proper hour 

Aland now fairly gave way, and Dick had much difficulty 
in soothing aud composing her. 

At length he placed her in the old-fashioned chair before 
the fire, aud, kissing her, followed his comrade from tbe 
room. 

For a moment Maud was too much overcome to move, 
but then, suddenly starting to her leet, she bounded to the 
top of ihe staircase. 

Her first impulse had been to descend, but now she 
paused. 

She felt that it could do no good ; and a cold shiver 
swept over hsr. 

- She grasped the maesive balustrades tightly in her 
hands, and by this means prevented herself from falliug. 

Recovering herself somewhat, she looked down. 

As we liuve already said, the staircase was so cotsstructed 
that when you looked ovar the balustrades you conli see 
down out to the paved flooring of the hall below. 

It was an anxious glance which Maud now cast down. 
and then she caught sight of the shadows of Turpin ana 
Tom King as thay slowly descended the pterig. 

She watched them until she could ees th«;s eo Jonger* 
end then she listened fef ihel? footsteps* 
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The faint sound which tb°y m<.;de in crossing’ the hall 
distinctly reached her ears. 

‘Then a door was closed, and after that all was silent. 

The closing of that door seemed to knock against ll.iud’r 
very heart, and for a moment cr two she was incapable 
motion. 

Oh ! whet a dread and awful stillness was tL/; whi^ 
bow surrounded her. 

It made her blood tuna cold and her heart cease to be&*. 

Truly did she now seem to be -tlono. 

The feeling was a terrible one. 

Alone ! 

Alone at the midnight hour, in that strange, deserted 
mausion, the »ery atmospherd'iu which seemed laden with 
mystery. 

Oh ! it was a time for all those superstitious fancies, 
which Lave a lurking-place at the bottom c i tv®ry human 
heart, to rise up into being. 

The silence was as of the grave, and she stood there in 
the darkness of the grave, too, for tho only light there 
was proceeded from the fire, and this now only dully 
smouldered. 

Aland gasped for breath, nud for a moment she felt as 
though she was about to faint. 

Doubtless she would have lapsed into insensibility had 
not a fresh thought occurred to her, and this was of a 
nature to call into re-existence ail the dormant springs of 
action. 

From the window in the room where she was to watch 
and wait, a view cf the grouuds in front of the minaioD 
was obtainable. 

She resolved to repair hither, and to take a last parting 
look at the forms of the two highwaymen. 

It was this desire which enabled her to recover herself 
from her state of semi-uuconsciousuess — it was this which 
lent her strength, after quitting her hold of the baluster, 
to re-euter the room. 

She walked straight to the window, aud flung the little 
casement open. 

The cold night air streamed in, and it fell upun her 
eheek with delicious coolness. 

After she had taken oue or two inspirations she felt 
much restored, and many of the terrible thoughts which 
had crowded about her heart and brain were dispersed. 

At length a slight sound struck upon her attentive ear, 
and she looked out cf the window with au increased 
intensity of gaze. 

CHAPTER CCCCXXyil. 

MAt 0 HAS A TERRIBIE AND STIUNGE ADVENTURE IN THE 
DESERTED MANSION. 

No other ear than Aland’s could have detected *o alight a 
sound ; but it grew louder and louder, and she leaned out 
of the window to a dangerous extent, in order to hear 
with more distinctness. 

She strained her eye3, too, and presently, assisted 
doubtless by her fancy, she made out the forms of Dick 
Turpin and Tom Kiug, both mounted upon their steeds, 
aud making their way across the uncultivated lav/a. 

The crackling of twigs as they forced their way among 
the bushes most unquestionably fell upon her ears. 

But that sound grew fainter and fainter, until at leugth 
it died away altogether. 

Still Aland did not quit the window. 

She remained with her arms leaning nnen the sill, 
looking out into the darkness. 

And the darkness without was something tcrriblo. 

The moon would not rise for some hours to come, and 
the iiglit of the stars was obscured with drifting i touds. 

How long she remained thus dreamily gazing upon 
vacancy ahe knew not, But she was roused by the cold. 

Sh« shuddered and felt half-frozeu. 

Closing the window cerefully, she looked round, and 
found the fire was on the point of extinction. 

Tbij circumstance, slight as it was, had h ' easticial 
effect. 

it roused her into x.jhnn, for she was wet; cf the 

necessity there was to keep the fire burning 

There was pleuty ot dry wood close at haod, jisa " 
quantity of this she threw on ; lor, though it wu ojr s- 
ahe was fearful that the smoke should betray her. 

The fire would not burn, and gave her a great deal of 
Arvo ole 


While thus tfwsriry employed, the time passed quickly 
At length the difficulty was overcome. 

'the wood caught light, and a cheerful blaze sprang up. 
Aloud seated herseli iu the chair which Dick had pkreed 
i for her, and leauiug back she gazed c.pon the burning 
! " nod with half-closed eyes. 

This attitude, this occupation, rc&a tne silent around 
- ^ Ar, were all well calculated to orov^ ’.e thought, and, 

! almost unoonsdonsly, aha found her*. JC <.nning over in 
he.' mind the strange and varied occurrences of the pas f 
She thought of the strange life which she had voL.*.. 

| tarily adopted, and contrasted it with that whicn she had 
quitted without a sigh of regret. 

8he thought of her cousin Blanche, and wondered 
whether she had ever seen the son of her wicked uncle, 
Adrian, and, if ahe had met him, what had passed between 
them. 

She sighed deeply as ahe thought of the poor girl’s 
nnhappy love. 

It was a love which she could never indulge in. 

At&d when she contrasted her cousin’s unhappiness with 
her own, she felt it sink iuto iusignificanoe. 

These and a thousand other kindred thoughts occupied 
her mind until a sound struck upon her ear, which had 
the effect of dissipating every one of them. 

She started violently, and assumed a listening attitude, 
while her cheeks grew blanched with fear P 
What the sound was she hardly knew. 

It had struck upon her ear with so much suddenness, 
and had so abruptly ceased, that ahe was unable to form 
any clear idea as to its character. 

Auriously, then, she listeued for a repetition of it, in 
order to come to a more definite conclusion upon the 
subject. 

But all was still. 

The fire crackled, but no ether sound brok* upon the 
silence. 

Nevertheless, with her lips parted Rad her hands 
clutching the massive carved handles of tho chair, with 
painful tightness she stretched her souse of bearing to the 
fullest exteut. 

She seemed to have a conviction that if she was patient 
she should Lear the sound again, aud that the instant she 
ceased to he attentive it would make itself hoard again. 
She was not deceived. 

The sound did como again. 

But she was prepared for it, and yet she started when 
it came. 

It was one long wailing cry. 

There could be no mistaking the character of Ha sourd, 
aud the blood curdled about htr heart when she heard it. 
The cry was strangely prolonged. 

It came upon the hearing, first so faintly as to be almost 
inaudible; then it grew louder and louder, until it almost 
became a shriek, after which it faded away as gradually as 
it bad arose. 

While this sound lasted Alaud novev drew her breath, 
nor did she move a single muscle. 

She was spell-bound, and incapable of doing so. 

When it oeased a long sigh issued from her lips ; and, 
releasing her hold of the arms of tie chair, she sauk 
slowly back. 

Although she had listened so attentively, yet even now 
she was unable to pronounce from whence the sound had 
come, and what was its precise character. 

It seemed to rise until it tilled the whole atmosphere of 
the place, and it secraed to come from all corners of the 
room. 

Then as to the nature of itP That was more puzzling 
still. 

Maud was unable to form anything like an ilea. 

She strove to be calm, she strove to think upon what 
had taken place with coolnc-cs. 

But both attempts were equally vale. 

heart fluttered, r.ad she drow hot brvath in short 
un i fitful mspui f ions. 

Had it been light instead of dark, had it been day 
instead of night, had ahe been in some cheerful room 
instead of that gloomy apartment iu the deserted mansion, 
the sound she had heard would, even under these circum- 
stances, have appalled her, and deprived her s>t the powif 
of actiou aud clear thought. 

Bueh being the case, the reade r be able core- 
preheud the effect it k upon her here, ac s moreen. 


when she was ready to give way to fear and yield to super- 
natural influences. 

With parted lips, then, and with wide, staring eyes, ehe 
remained leaning hack in that antique chair. 

Had her life depended upon it, she ooald not have 
moved a limb. 

And all this while her sense of hearing was so «**etch*“d 
that it became preternatural ly acute. 

She hoped, yet dreaded, and feared that ahe should hear 
die awfnl sonnd again. 

With a strange contradiction of the mind, «he felt that 
• f she did not hear the sonnd again she should be wretched, 
and yet, if she did hear it, she should go almost mad. 

In this terrible state of uncertainty and suspense she 
remained for some moments. 

The silence was awful, for the fire had ceased to make 
the crackling sound which it had given ont a little while 
ago. 

The wood was almost consumed. 

The blaze had ceased, and nothing but a dull, red gtetr 
proceeded from the embers. 

At last Maud begins to think that she shall hear the 
sound no more. 

A dim idea floats through her mind that it must have 
been caused by her fancy only. 

Nevertheless, she cannot shake off the spell by which 
ehe is held down to the ohair. 

Then the sound came again. 

She started violently, as though she had received an 
slectric shock. 

Low and faint at first, like the moaning of the wind, it 
came and rose gradually, until it became a shriek, so shrill, 
that, had ahe had the power, Maud would have clasped her 
hands over her ears and abut it out. 

But she could not make the slightest movement. 

The sound having reached its highest pitch, then died 
away with the same regular cadence as it had arisen. 

With an effort Maud shook off the oppression that 
we. /bed her down, and started to her feet. 

Her very lips were blanched with to.Tor, and her eyes 
gleamed with fright. 

“ This is terrible,” she said, “ most terrible ! I cannot 
endure it ! If I sit here listening thus, I shall go mad ; 
and yet what— what am I to do? What can such a cry 
portend ? ” 

Maud started, and olntched the corner of the table with 
a nervous grasp. 

She thought the sound was coming again. 

But she was mistaken. 

Listening fearfully, she strove to think wLat the sound 
could mean— tried to fix in her mind the direction from 
whence it came. 

It sounded like a cry from one in great physical agony. 

And yet, was it possible that any human being could 
give utterance to such an unearthly cry ? 

She thought not. She was obliged to think there was 
not, though she was loth to admit her conviction. 

But if it was not human, what could it be ? 

Whence did it come, and why was she doomed to 
listen to it ? 

She had heard how terrible and shrieking cries had ere 
this been portents of some deadly ill. 

Her heart sickened at the remembrance. 

Conld Turpin have fallen into some unexpected and 
Rightful peril ? 

He had told her himself, and Tom King had confirmed 
bis words, that there was danger in their enterprise. 

Ooald it be that this sound had oome to apprise her of 
ft? 

It tool only for a brief time, however, that these 
thoughts renamed tenable in her mind. 

She banished them as unworthy of her. 

“ No, no,” she cried, in a faint hoarse whisper, “ I will 
not render np myself to any such fancies. I will not 
believe that there is any connexion between this sound 
and my absent husband. I will resist snoh a belief to the 
last moment.” 

She listened again. s 

* What shall Ido?” she moaned. “ To continue thus is 
ten times worse than death itself. The sonnd came U om 
Delow. I think it came from below. Let the danger and 
the horror be however great, I will penetrate this mystery. 
I will learn from whence these sounds proceed, and what 
it is that produoes them.” 


This was a bold resolution; but Maud fait all the 
calmer after she had made it. 

Her mind seemed relieved cf an intolerable lead. 

Btill ehe trembled. , ' 

Hor whole frame trembled in tvetg Hmb like the quiver* 
ing aspen. 

She threw more wood on to the fire, and again a bright 
blaze sprung np. 

Then, with sinking hands, ahe felt npon the table for 
the piece of candle, which she knew was there. 

She fonnd it. 

Going, then, to the fire, she, after many unsuccessful 
efforts, succeeded in igniting it. 

But her hand trembled so that the tiny flame which first 
hnng around the wick threatened each moment to expire. 

She steadied herself against the curiously carved mantel* 
piece, and waited till the candle had fairly taken light. 

Soon the flame increased in size and briiiianoy, and, 
with a tottering, hesitating step, Mand made her way 
across the room towards the door. 

Her limbs threatened to sink beneath her, and more 
than once she had to pause to recover herself 

At length she reached the head of the stairs which was, 
indeed, only a few steps from the door of the room in 
which she had sat. 

Here she was again compelled to pause, for she hesitated 
whether to descend. 

It was a fancy, more than anght else, which made her 
thiuk the sound came from below, and now she stopped in 
doubt, and asked herself whether she was able to Cecoendt 

It was while she mentally asked this question that 
again there rose upon her hearing the mysterious cry. 

It did not take her at unawares. 

The faint moan reached her ears first, and swelled until 
it seemed to deafen her. 

But when it had died away there no longer remained in 
I her mind the slightest doubt that it came from below. 

She could tell the sound arose, and. with a feeling of 
utter desperation, she grarped tha balusters with her 
left hand, aud held the caudle aloft in her right, so that 
its beams should be dispersed as much as possible. 

Then she commenced the descent, slowly at first, but 
by degrees courage returned to her, and ahe increased her 
pace. 

The rustling of her dress upon the stairs sounded with 
ominous loudness in the intense stillness, and ahe could 
luear the rapid and violent pulsations of her heart. 

At length the landing beneath was reached. 

Here all was still, and so ahe continued to descend until 
she pansed again npon the one lower still. 

She listened. 

A faint, far-off, ringing, clashing sound, makes itself 
heard. 

She approaches the next flight of stairs. 

It comes from below. 

With her lips painfully and tightly compressed, she 
descends these two. 

At every step she takes the clashing grows more and 
more distinct, until at length no doubt remains as to its 
character. 

It is the clashing of swords, as the weapons ring together 
in some deadly encounter. 

Paler and paler grows Maud’s cheek, but still she does 
not pause. 

Guided by the sounds, she descends the stairs, crosses 
the landing, and pauses before a doer. 

It is dosed. 

Prom the other srid> of it the sounds proofed. 

She can hear tke swords olash and dang together. 

Then they abruptly eease, aud again tha awful, shriek* 
ing cry strikes upon her ears. 

Overcome by horror and fright, Maud gives vent to a 
piercing shriek, and falls insensible on the threshold cf 
the mysterious door. 

CHAPTER CCCCXXVIII. 

DICK TURPIN AND TOM KING REPAIR TO 9HB MEET- 
ING PLACE ON THE FINCHLEY-ROAD, AND WAIT IN 

VAIN THE APPEARANCE OF CLAUD DUVAL AND 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK. 

When Dick Turpin and Tom King left Mand, they 
j made their way with all possible speed to the stables. 

I Here they found their horses in perfect safety, and 
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thoroughly refreshed by the rest they had had, although i our friends gave their horses an impulse forward, and 
their fodder' had been of such poor quality. passed out into the lane. 

The saddles and bridles were close at hand, and in a Once here they did not pause, but swept along u. * 
very few momenta Black Bess and Tom Sling's horse were rapid speed towards their destination, 
tad lled. I The night waa profoundly dark. 

This done, the animals were led out, and the two high - 1 It was only occasionally, when the clouds parted a 
waymeu, who were in perfect readiness for the road, little, that even a glimpse of the twinkling stars could be 
mounted. ; obtained. 

Maud was not deceived when she fancied she eould hear ' But no night could be too dark for our riendr ami 
them, sbey were pleased at the deep gloom which hung over all 

Disk looked hack, tut lie did not eatoh sight of the things, 
loving face that was looking so eagerly after him. They knew nothing whatever of the piece of country 

On reaching the gate which .led into the lane they throngn which they were travelling, and had no other 
paused, resolved not to emerge until they were sure that guide to the no-etirg-place than sm*h bearings as they 
they could do so safely. were oecc^iouatty enabled to take of cfae atom when the 

'they listened, but no sound save tbe murmuring o? the clouds parted safficio-Uv for iem to do so. 
w*ud and the rustling of the, leafless branches broke the 1 Nevertheless, thej kept on %tfU a« moon coat It-nc ye 
silence that reigned about that lonesome spot [they would if they h i4 ,eai- ^oite f amil iar vatu thru 

Satisfied that there was no one near to observe them route. 
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Without meeting with any incident, they at length 
emerged into the high road. 

Here they paused and looked about them, for they were 
by no means certain whether they were on the road 
leading to London through Highgate, or the one that 
passed through Hampstead. 

It was at the point where these two roads formed a 
junction with each other that the meeting was to take 
place. 

The intense darkness of the night baffled them, and 
they for some time looked about in vain for some familiar 
object. 

Without a guide of some kind or other it would be diffi- 
cult to proceed, for they were uncertain whether they 
would have to turn to the right or to the left. 

This was a dilemma which they had not calculated upon. 

After some moments' hesitation, Dick said — 

“ I think the best thing we can do, Tom, will be to turn 
to the right and gallop on for a little while. We shall 
then eoon find out whether we are right or wrong.” 

“ Yes ; I suppose that mnst be it, and yet 1 wish we 
oould have found out in some other manner.” 

“ Because of our foes ?” 

" Yes. We shall run great risk of being seen, and I 
think you will admit that the less we gallop up and down 
the high road the more conducive it will be to our safety.” 

“ There is no disputing that, Tom, but, in the present 
aspect of affairs, what is to be done ?” 

“ I fear there is no help for it, Dick ; but, hark ! what’s 
that ?” 

Dick listened, and then there came upon his ears, though 
very faintly, a pleasant jingling souud. 

It was mingled with the tramp of horses’ hoofs and the 
rumbling of heavy wheels. 

“ Do you hear that, Dick P” said Tom King. 

“ Yes ; I hear it plainly enough.” 

“ That is a waggon. It is approaching. When it arrives 
opposite to us we will stop it, and the driver will give us 
the information we require.” 

“ So he will. This is a capital way of getting out of the 
difficulty. I should never have thought of it." 

“Nor I. But hush now. We will wait in silence until 
it arrives opposite to us.” 

“ Will you call, Tom ?” 

“ If you like, Dick.” 

“ Very well ; then do so.” 

Both highwaymen now relapsed into silence, and occu- 
pied themselves in listening to the approach of the 
waggon. 

The cumbrous vehicle was at no great distance when 
they first heard it, so it would not be long before it 
arrived. 

In a few moments they could discern through the gloom 
the huge affair. 

At short intervals there came, too, upon their ears the 
cracking of a cartwhrp, as the driver urged his cattle 
forward. 

“ lloy !” cried Tom King, as soon as the driver was 
within hailing distance. “ Hoy !” 

“ Murder 1” cried the driver, “ it’s an highwayman !” 

A chorus of shrieks from the interior of the vehicle fol- 
lowed these words. 

At the time whereof we write, the reader must bear in 
mind that the only means by which people in humble 
circumstances could perform long journeys was by waggon. 

“ Don’t be a fool !” cried Tom King. “ I’m no high- 
wayman ! I am a traveller, and want to know the way to 
Finchley.” 

In the silence of the night the clear tones of Tom King'B 
voice sounded with great distinctness. 

The alarm of the persons who were inside the vehicle 
•nbsided, and the driver repeated — 

“ To Finchley ?” 

“ Yes ; which is the way ?” 

“ You are ou the high road to it now. Keep on the 
■ame way as I have just come, and wheD you come to the 
fork where the two roads divide, keep to the left.” 

“ Thanks, my friend. Here’s a half-a-crown for you.” 

“ Mach obliged to your honour. Keep on, sir ; you 
»n’t miss jrour way.” 

With this the driver set his team in motiou again. 

During the conversation Dick Turpin kept altogether 
•m of sight. 


Tom started down the road at a gentle pace, ana in a 
few moments was overtaken by his companion. 

“ We are all right, then,” he said. 
s “ Yes, Dick, and we shall he there in good time, for it 
can’t be much padt midnight ” 

“ Do you know any particulars of the murder which 
Sixteen-String Jack spoke abont as having been committed 
some jyears ago near this very place ? ” 

“No; I am not acquainted with any of the particu- 
lars.” 

“ Nor I. Bnt I thought, perhaps, you might be ” 

“No. All I know ie that on this triangular-shaped 
piece of ground, formed by the junction of the two roads, 
a gibbet stands, and from its crossbeam, suspended in a 
kind of framework of iron, hangs the body of the mur- 
derer.” 

Yes ; I was aware of so much,” said Dick, with * 
slight shudder. “ 1 have seen it many times.” 

“ So have I. The spot is well chosen in one respect, 
for what with the evil reputation in which the whole place 
is held, and what with the ghastly fruit hanging from the 
gibbet, no one cares to be near, especially between night- 
fall and daybreak.” 

“ The meeting-place is well chosen in that respect, it is 
true, for I think, myself, that we are not very likely to t>e 
interfered with.” 

“Never fear. But look! Here we are.” 

As Tom King spoke these words both the highwaymen 
paused. 

The triangular-shaped piece of ground had, indeed, 
been reached. 

At this moment the moon, which had not long risen 
above the horizon, cast a beam of light through the 
clouds, and then the whole aspect of the horrible and 
dismal place was folly revealed. 

Upon a small piece of ground, triaugular in shape aa i 
covered with rank vegetation, was a gibbet. 

A.8 Tom King had truly said, from the crossbeam the 
lifeless body of the murderer depeuded. 

The pale, sickly, yellow rays of the moon gave this 
object a more horrible and loathsome appearance than 
uuder any other circumstances it could possibly have 
presented. 

Our two friends bad baited not many paces from the 
foot of this gibbet. 

They bad approached it unconsciously, and were made 
aware of its proximity with startling suddenness. 

Although they had both seen this spectacle before, and 
were prepared to see it now, yet when it burst so 
unexpectedly upon their sight, they could not avoid shud- 
dering with horror. 

But that they should give way to this feeling is not to 
be wondered at. 

By the law of the land snch was the penalty attaching 
to what they had done. 

The horses, either from real fright, or else from some 
feeling communicated by their riders, trembled per- 
ceptibly, while, with erected manes and starting eyes, 
they glared upon the spectaole before them. 

For some moments the two highwaymen remained 
motionless and silent. 

By a fascination, whose influence they were poworles* 
to resist, their eyes were fixed upon the body of the aiur 
derer. 

Had it been day, they would, doubtless, have felt so 
much abhorrence that they would have turned away! but 
now, at night, with the pale moonlight streaming upon the 
gibbet and its fruit, and only partially revealiug then 
hideousness, causing the curious fancy to imagine what 
wa* not, they felt themselves constrained to gaze. 

Dick Turpiu was the first to recover himself sufficiently 
to speak. 

“This is a fearful fate for a human being to encounter,” 
he said at length. 

“ It ie, indeed, Dick,” replied his comrade ; “ but, if 
what I have heard be true, the villain upon whose 
remains we are now gazing, most richly and fully deserved 
the fete, however fearful it may be.” 

“ Perhaps so~-perhaps so. But let us withdraw a little. 
I cannot bear to look upon it, it is too horrible — too 
i sickeriug.” 

“ With all my heart, Dick, for I care no more about 
looking at it than yourself.” 

“ Claude and Jack bavp not arrived yet,” said Tu:.*yuj, 
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m they removed to & spot where their eye* were no longer 
offended nth the sight of the gibbet. 

“ No, they have not come. But it is full eoriy yet. We 
must give them till daybreak, doubtless, they wrill have 
some iista aoe to come. 

“ I would they were here, Fom,” said Turpin, “ for I 
feel sick at heart.” 

“ Pho ! pho ! Shake off the feeling. But 1 don’t care 
how soon they arrive, for it won’t be very plexs&nt to 
remain standing about this place till daylight.” 

“ It will not, indeed. But, look, Tom ; yonder seems 
to be a kind of thicket. Let us gain the shelter 
of tb&t, and then we shall be much safer from observa- 
tion.” 

“ By all means let us do so ; for you may depend that, 
ere long, some one will pass us on one side or the other.” 

“ Exactly ; and, while we are in the tbteVi, we shall 
have no difficulty in perceiving the approach i our two 
comrades.” 

“ None whatever.” 

“ Come, then.” 

While speaking, Dick Turpin led the way to the little 
thicket of which he had spoken. 

It wa formed by a few trees growing rather thickly 
together. 

Beneath the daep shadow of these they directed their 
horses’ footsteps. 

' They did not penetrate to any depth, however, but were 
content just so that their bodies and those of their steeds 
were concealed. 

Saving taken up this position, they remained quite 
motionless upon their steeds, awaiting the arrival of their 
expected comrades. 

From where they stood they commanded a view not 
only of the road on either side of them, but also of the 
triangular-shaped piece of ground with the broad united 
road stretching beyond. 

A more advantageous position conld not have been 
found. 

Of course, as soon as Clande and Jack made their ap- 
pearance they would, ride forward and greet them. 

Until that moment arrived they would be perfectly 
secure from observation. 

No one could have the least suspicion they were there. 

When they spoke they addressed each other in low 
tones, althongh they had not heard or seen a soul. 

Dick was impatient. 

At least an hour had elapsed, and there were no more 
signs of Clande and Jaok than at first. 

Another hour passed by in the same manner, and then 
he grew truly desperate. 

He pictured poor Maud alone in the deserted mansion, 
anxieutkv awaiting his promised return. 

Suddenly he was aroused from these reflections by Tom 
King, who leaned forward and touched him on the arm. 

Having succeeded in attracting his attention, Tom, 
without uttering a word, raised his finger and pointed 
straight before him. 

Dick followed with his eye, and caught sight of some- 
thing in a moment which had the effect of arresting the 
whole of his attention. 

Standing on the triangular-shaped piece of ground were 
throe men 

The outlines of their figures were Jim and indistinct, 
beiug revealed only by the misty light which came from 
the moon, as she shone feebly through a semi-opake cloud 
which hung before her and obscured her brightness. 

The light had a strange yellow tint, and gave a spectral - 
like appearance to every object which it brought into 
view. 

These three men looked, tl n, more )'}*? ill-defined sha- 
dows than aught else. 

Who could they be ? 

Surely not Claude and Ja» \ 

They would newer have brought a third poison with 
them. 

Besides, one of these men was on horseback, the other 
two on foot. 

By their attitudes it would seem as though the one on 
horseback was giving orders of some description to those 
on ioot. 

The two highwaymen gazed with the utmost iutentnosa, 
wondering wliat this conld mean. 

Were those men connected with them t 


Did their presence then bode them good or ill F 

They could not tell; for, though at times *lie murmur 
of a voice would reach their ears, the speaker* were too 
far off for them to overhear their conversation. 

CHAPTER CCCCXA1X. 

Dies TURPIN AND iTOH KING OVERHEAR THE DETAILS 
OF A HOST VILLAINOUS PLOT. 

In all b n mam probability these three men were m no 
way whatever connected with our friends, ami yet it was 
wonderful what an amount of interest Turpin and King 
felt in their proceedings. 

They made up their minds that they could not be 
Claude and Jack. 

Clearly, then, it was no business of theirs who they 
were. 

Likely enough, having sat so long together on then 
horses, waiting without seeing or hearing anything, made 
them feel interested and curious. 

Let the cause, however, be what it would, certain is it 
that the two highwaymen gazed upon the three shadowy 
figures with all-absorbing interest. 

They received an addition to their curiosity and wonder. 

After speaking for a few moments, all three appmaohed 
the thicket where our friends were concealed. 

Seeing this, they could not avoid asking themselves the 
question whether, after all, their presence was not con- 
nected with them. 

Should they move and attempt to get out of the way, or 
remain where they were aud abide the issue ? 

After a moment’s reflection they resolved upon the 
latter. 

The three men steadily advanced, and as they came 
nearer and nearer their forms could be distinguished with 
more precision. 

The one on the horse accommodated his speed to that 
of those who were on foot, and who walked at either side 
of his horse’s head. 

On they came, across the piece of waste ground, taking 
their course in a direct line towards Turpin aud King, 
who could not help feeling a certain amount of uneasiness 
and alarm. 

Another half-dozen paces, and then discovery would 
inevitably ensue. 

But those half-dozen steps were destined not to be 
taken. 

Suddenly the man on the horse cried — 

11 Stop ! this will do. There is no occasion whatever to 
go any further.” 

The tones of bis voice reached the highwaymen’s ears 
plainly enough, for they were very close indeed to him, 
and they would have to keep very still to avoid dis- 
covery. 

Like two statues, then, they sat upon their steeds, 
resolved not to lose a syllable of the conversation that was 
about to ensue. 

One of the men on foot hastened to reply to the one on 
horseback who had just spoken. 

Ho uttered his words iu a tone of great affected humble 
ness. 

“ Very good, sir;” he said, “but I think it was quite 
a wise proceeding to remove hither. Where we stood 
yonder we were exposed to the full view of anyone who 
might pass by, and suspicion might be directed towards 
ns. Now, however, there is no fear of our being either 
seen or beard; and so, sir, you can speak freely, aud 
give us your instructions.” 

“ And, sir,” chimed in the other man, before the horse- 
man bad time to speak, “you may depend that whatever 
orders you may please to give us will be fully au 1 
thoroughly carried out.” 

“ That is a comfortable asaurauce,” said the horseman, 
in deep and thrilling tones, which were, however, so 
peculiar, that the two highwaymen felt certain that they 
should always be able to know the man bv his voice ; 
“ that is a very comfortable assurance, indeed. But now 
listen to me.” ^ 

“We are all attention, worsnipful sir.® - ** 

“ I do not wuut you to talk,, but te act. 1 want deeds, 
not words. Look bore ! ” 

The horseman produced something ss he upvko, Dal 
what it was the highwaymen could not see. 

He held it out in his hand. 
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“ Look here,” he continued. “ Here are two bags of 
gold ; one for yon, and one for you.” 

He distributed them to the men as he spoke. 

They took them eagerly. 

The horseman continued— 

“ Bach bag contains fifty guineas ; and, when you hare 
performed the aervioe I require of yon, you shall have two 
more bags containing the same amount.” 

“ Let as know whae - tho service is that is to be so 
liberally ^rid for.” 

“ Come toser, ar.d give heed to my instructions. S -o 
that, in toe carrying of them out, you do not fail in a 
single particular.” 

“ We’ll warrant that, vour honour.” 

“ Good. You are armed ? ” 

** Yes, worthy sir ; even as yon bade us."* 

** With a brace of pistols each ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Are they carefully loaded and prin.ed ? '* 

** They are, your honour.” 

•* Enough, then} that will do. But I must have no 
misfires.” 

“ What are we to do, worthy sir ? ” 

“ Peace. 1 will tell you. It is not the first time you 
have done a job of the same sort. Do you see the road 
yonder ? ” _ 

“ The one that leads to Hampstead, worthy sir. 

« Yes.” ! 

“ Ws see it.” 

“ Good. Do you see yon hedge, which divides this piece 
of waste ground from the highway ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes, your honour.” 

“ Well, then, when I command you to do so ; hetake 
yourselves to that hedge and conceal yourselves behind it. 
You will have no difficulty in doing this.” 

“ None at all, your honour.” 

“ Very well. You will then each take out your pistols, 
and hold them in such a position as to be able to make 
instant use of them if necessary. You understand now 
what you have to do ? ” 

“ Not altogether, worthy sir.” 

“ When we have taken up our positions ”— 

“ You will remain as I told you. I expect a 
person, about whom you need not trouble yourselves in the 
least, to come this way. I will ride down the road when I 
have seen you placed, and come back and let you know of 
his approach. You will then keep watch for him, and as 
soon as yon see some one approach on a white horse you 
will raise your pistols and fire all four of them. He will 
uot escape so many shots.’ 

“ And what then, sir ? ” asked the man, with cold- 
olooded coolness, which seemed to prove the truth of what 
the horseman had said. “ When we have shot him down, 
what then?” 

“ I shall be close at hand, and when I hear the report, I 
will make my way to the spot. I will give you the money 
I have promised, and you can then take yourselves off 
where you like.” 

“ And the body on the road, worthy sir. What about 
that ? ” 

“ Leave that to me. Don’t you trouble yourself in the 
slightest degree about that. Do as I tell you. Take your 
reward and depart."’ 
f‘ V ery good, your honour.” 

“ You are quite sure you perfectly understand what you 
nave to do ? ” 

“ Oh ! yea, we perfectly understand. When are we to 
conceal ourselves ? ” 

“Now, at once. I do not expect him jusv yet, out 
better be too soon than too late.” 

“ Quite best, sir.” 

" Go, then, and hide yourselves, and lie in readiness. 

I will ride down the road, and when I see him coning 
I will return and let yon know, so as to prevent all 
possibility of mistake. Come, follow me to the hedge 1 ” 
With these words, tho rider turned his horse’s head 
towards the hedge of which he had spoken. 

He was follow ea tv the twe men, who spoke to each 
other in whispers. 

The two highwaymen looked after them until they 3 
were out of hearing ; and then, with a slight shiver, J 
Dick Turpin said— 1 

“ What do you think of Wkt, Tom P” j 

'"Was* I Uuc.k that we have overheard one o' the J 


most damnable assassination plots that ever war 
planned.” 

“ I think so, too, my friend. It fairiy makes ray blood 
ran cold when I think of the coolness with which all 
three treated the subject.” 

“ By their manner they seemed to be discussing some 
every-day affair.” 

“They did. But what a dreadful snare to lay for a 
fellow-craatnre ? ” 

“ Dre*dhih indeed ! I wonder who he can be ?” 

“ Of that I can form no better idea than yourself.” 

“ I know that, only it seemed natural to make th« 
remark.” 

“ I think it a most providential thing that we over- 
heard the plot in the way we ini.” 

“ Very so, indeed. How strange that they should come 
to this spot for greater security.” 

“ Very, very ; but what is to be done P” 

“ Something must be done.” 

“ Most certainly ; for if, after hearing what we h ive, w« 
were to remain here without stirring hand or foot, w« 
should virtually be the murderers of this traveller.” 

“ We should, unquestionably.” 

“ But how are we to prevent them from carrying their 
plot into execution ? ” 

“ We must decide upon some measure, and that right 
quickly ; for, as the horseman said, better too soon than 
too late.” 

“ It is a good maxim, I grant; but yon must not forget 
our original purpose in coming to this spot." 

“ To meet Claude and Jack ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ They do not come.” 

“ They do not ; and their non-appearance gives me a 
great deal of anxiety.” 

“ I do not know how to account for it.” 

“ Well, we have waited for them, and for a long time, 
too ; and, when they come, if they find ns absent on this 
little business, they must do the same for ns.” 

“ That is it ; and, now, what are we to do ? ” 

“ Time is speeding.” 

“ Did you notice which way the horseman went t m 
“ Towards Hampstead.” 

“ Then we cannot do better than follow cautiously in his 
steps, for that is the direction from which the traveller 
will come.” 

“ We must be oareful not to be seen or heard.” 

“We must, and that makes me think that the best 
thing we can do is to force our way through this thicket, 
which does not seem to be of very great extent, and, 
instead of emerging on to the Hampstead road, make onr 
way behind the hedges that bound it ; we shall then be 
less likely to be discovered.” 

“We cannot do better.” 

“ Then let us set about it at once.” 

Having come to this determination, the two highway- 
meu pushed their way through the thicket, taking care to 
make no more noise in their progress than they could 
possibly avoid. 

They were agreeably surprised to find that the thicket 
was much less in extent than they had imagined it to be, 
and a few miuutes only elapsed before they emerged on 
the other side. 

Crossing a ploughed field, Turpin and King reached 
the tall hedgerow which bounded the Hampstead road 
This was quite high enough to oonceal them from the 
view of anyone in the road, for the hedge was planted on 
the top of a steer bank several feet in height. 

At the foot of this bank was a narrow- but well-beaten, 
footpath, which served admirably for the horses. 

The highwaymen listened, but were unable to hea> 
anything, so at a sharp trot they made their way along 
the footpath, until they came to a hedge* which divided 
the ploughed field from another. 

This hedge was no great height, so they leaped it. 

They alighted on tho soft turf of a meadow. 

Just at this moment, the faint sounds ci a horse’s roofs 
upon the road reached their ears. 

They listened. 

It was some one a little in adva teue o', them, whe wan 
proceeding at a walking pace. 

The highwaymen did uot speak, but, at an eusv trot, 
urged their horses over the turf. 

in a little while they could tell they were abreast wtt 
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ilia Horseman, who, they doubted not, was the man they 
bad overheard giving the directions to the assassins. 

It was, however, too dark for them tc satisfy themselves 
bjr ocular proof that they were not labouring under any 
mistake. 

All they could do was to keep abreast with this horse* 
man and observe all that took place. 

The only thing that confirmed them in their belief that 
thev were right, was that this man w as proceeding at a 
walking pace. 

Now this is somewhat unnsual for a traveller, whe& 
making his way across the country at eo late an hour. I 

Suddenly the rider pulled up. 

Our friends imitated him instantly. 

“ I thought I heard acme thing ? What was it, 1 wonder f 
All is still now. It must have been my fancy. I jm® a 
tool to give way to snch weakness.” 

There was no mistaking the voioe which pronounced 
these words. 

They were ottered in the same thrilling tones m those 
which they had heard when the horseman addressed him- 
self to the assassins. 

This was a great relief to our friends, who kept thinking 
what the consequences would be if they were so unfor- 
tunate as to make a mistake. 

Now, however, all was well, and they remained motion- 
less upon their steeds, waiting for the horseman on the 
road to give them the signal to advance. 

But he stirred not. 

They heard him speak again. 

Doubtless he felt it to be a relief to his mind to speak 
his thoughts aloud in the silence and solitude of that I 
place. 

“ I will go no further,” he said ; “ I have come far enongh 
already. I will wait here ant listen for his approach. 
When I hear him coming, then it will he time enough for 
me to ride forward arid ascertain whether it is really he, | 
and afterwards rale back and tell my men in ambush that 
he is on the road. I will tell them to shoot the next horse- 
man who passes by them.” 

CHAPTER CCCCXXX, 

DICK TURPIN AND TOM KING RENDER THE aHSVSIS 
BEHIND THE HEDGE ABORTIVE. 

It may eeem strange to our readers that Dick Turpin 
and Tom King in the meadow should hear with so much 
distinctness what the rider spoke while in the road, but 
we are in a position to give a very simple explanation 
of the cause of it. 

The horseman, having halted, had backed his horse 
under the hedge behind which the two highwaymen 
stood. 

Consequently they were only a few feet distant from 
each other, the hedge being all that divided them. 

When he spoke his thoughts aloud, then, they were 
easily able to catch every syllable. 

They had to use the utmost care to keep still, lest 
their presence should be discovered; and, from what the 
rider had said when he reined in his steed, it would seem 
as though he had heard something. 

He would, beyond doubt, be on the alert. 

It was, perhaps, lucky for our friends that they were 
not destined to remain for any length of time in such close 
quarters. 

They were the first to hear the faintest clattering of 
hoofs which indicated the approach of another horseman. 

Directly afterwards, however, the man who was on the 
watch heard the sound. 

“ He comes,” he said ; “he comes. He tonics to meet 
his death.” 

Having spoken these words, he rode out into the road, 
tnd trotted gently in the direction in which the traveller 
v/ae coming. 

Our friends followed ore* the meadow. 

It was enly for a few momenta that the hersema. cls» 
tinned to trot. 

lie soon subsided into a walk, and the high way ms. All- 
owed Lis example without delay. 

They were now W'tmglit up to the highest pitch of ex- ' 
citement, and they .’alt that the events of the next few 
moments would be of a very startling character indeed. 

The traveller, whose assassination had been so ooldly 

‘■crined, came on at a earner. 


Our friends could tell that by the regularity with which 
the horse’s hoofs struck the ground. 

Nearer and nearer he came, until at length he passed 
them 

He passed his murderer, who on steadily, at a 
walk. 

Almost immediately, however, he turned round, ana 
struck his spurs deeply into his horse’s flanks. 

The poor creature uttered a short erv of pain, and set 
forward at a furious gallop. 

Ho was past his victim with lightning-like rapidity. 

Ilis errand was to tell his creatures to preps."* to per- 
form their work of death. 

“ Now,” said Dick Tnrpin, “ what are we to do ? ” 

“ We must apprise the traveller of his danger without 
delay. Quick 1 or it will be too late.” 

“ But, how are we to do so ? How are we to pass this 
hedge which divides us from the road ? ” 

“ Why, yonder, a little further on, is a gate ; lot us 
make our way through that and overtake him.” 

Tom King pointed to a white, wooden gate, which led 
out of the meadow into the highroad. 

It took them but a moment to reach it. 

It was padlocked. 

This did not trouble Tom King. 

He alighted, and, going to that end of the gate wher* 
the hinges were, lifted it up. 

He lifted it off the hinges easily enough, and made a 
par.u into the road. 

Mounting his own steed, he followed Dick Turpin down 
the road. 

But he could not keep pace with him. 

Dick was anxious to overtake the traveller, being fearful 
that his warning might come too late ; and so, for one.e 
in a way, he allowed Black Bess to go at her own speed. 
With a long, sweeping gallop she flew over the ground. 
At such a rate it took very little time to come in sight 
of the traveller. 

Dick’s first impulse was to shout and tell him to stop; 
but, if he did this, the sound might reach the ears of 
the ambuscaded villains as well. 

i In another moment he was abreast with the traveller, 
who had accelerated his pace. _ * 

“ Hold, sir! ” Turpin cried, in an imploring voice. ‘Hold, 
for your life’s sake, and I will tell you more. You are 
riding on to certain death.” 

This was an appeal of a character well calculated to 
arrest the progress of anyone, and the person to whom it 
was addressed reined in his steed with great abruptness, 
and, in a scared tone of voice, he said — 

“ Hilloa ! there ; hilloa ! What is it you say, sir ? ” 
“Halt!” said Dick, “and I will tell you all. Wait ■ 
moment, and my companion will be here, who will bear 
testimony to the truth of what I am about to relate to 
you.” 

The traveller halted, and looked about him in mingled 
surprise and alarm. 

The darkness of the night, however, prevented him from 
being able to see Dick with any degree of distinctness 
Torn King could be heard approaching, and directiv 
afterwards he checked his panting steed. 

The traveller seemed to look upon the advent of Toro 
King with a certain degree of suspicion, for with great 
swiftness he drew a sword which he carried at his side. 

Whirling it around him, he said with a voice of gteat 
determination — 

“ I know not the meaning of all this, but do not think 
you have a fool to deal with.” 

“You need be under no apprehension from ns,” said 
Dick. “We have put ourselves considerably out of the 
way to render you a service ; and that service is no other 
than the salvation of your life.” 

“ Explain yourself, sir, I pray you,” said the traveller, 
in an altered tone of voice. “ Do not speak so imperfectly. 
You said before, that I was riding on to certain death.” 

“ And so you were. Myself and my companion, having 
an appointment to meet two friends of ours, took up our 
position in a thicket from whence we could petoeive their 
arrival without being seen ourselves. While here, three 
men approached. One was on horseback, the other two 
on foot. Knowing nothing of our presence, they spoke; 
and we conld not avoid overhearing all that was said, i ..t. 
man on horseback gave the men on foot two bags of (rol l, 
each containing fifty guineas. Thev ws to have 
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more baps, containing each ahun&ea guinea* more, when 
hhey had performed the service which the man «.n horse- 
r>nck required of th^m. Is not this correct?” a^ked 
Turpin, addressing himself to his comrade. 

“ Perfectly true, in every particular,” said 'iom King. 

“ Pray proceed, sir, with sVran R» ^"ative. 1 

know not what to think cS this.” 

“ I have little more to tell,” said Dick. " The i *“ 
having agreed to do what he required of them, he ported 
them behind n hedge, with instructions to shoot ,or jown 
as s ou passed J y.” 

“ Shoot me down ? ” said the traveller, wk>» was vo-ng 
man. “ Shoot me dowu ? ” 

The accent., of his voice were full of horror. 

“ Even so,” replied Dick Turpin. “ I heard the rider 
tell the men that you would he mounted on a white horse.” 
“ Yes, my horse is white.” 

“ I see it is, sir. With my own eyes I saw the men 
secrete themselves behind the hedge. They are well 
armed ; and when their rascally employer gives them the 
signal that you are approaching, they will watch till you 
pass by, and shoot you down without mercy.” 

“ Oh ! this tale is too horrible to be true," said the 
young man. “ This is some deep-laid scheme of your 
own to hold me here to answer some villainous purpose.’ 1 

“ You wrong us by such a supposition,” answered 
Turpin; “and, under other circumstance* than the 
present, I should not trouble you any further, but ride off, 
leaving you to your fate ; but, as so serious a thing as 
yonr life is at issue, I cannot do this.” 

“ Pray forgive me,” answered the young man. “ I 
ought not to have entertained such suspicious; but what 
yon liavo told me is so very strange, that — 

“ You could not help it.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Make no apologies ; I should have been the same mv. 
self.” _ 

“ Will you, then, sir, tell me more ? ” 

“ I will; and it so happens that I shall be able to give 
you some sort of confirmation as to the truth of what I 
say. Did not some one pass you a little while ago at a 
walking pace, and afterwards overtake you at a gallop ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, there did ; and my mind was filled with won- 
der as to the cause of this when I heard yon behind me.” 

“Well, then, sir, that man who walked his horse past 
you did so in order to look at you and avoid any mistake ; 
then, having satisfied himself that all was quite correct, 
he wheeled his horse round, and galloped back, so as to 
give bis men warning of your approach .” 

“ Forgive me, gentlemen, for my suspicious. I can see 
that they were groundless ones.” 

“ We pardon you readily and freely; but come, tell 
ns, have you no enemy ? ” 

“ Yes.’* 

“ You have ?” 

“ I have. He is my sworn and bitter foe, but he would 
not stoop to such a midnight assassination as yon have 
described.” 

“ Well, sir, that you know best about; but, so far as my 
belief goes, it is the same enemy you spoke of wbo sought 
to do jou this ill turn.” 

“ It may be so. But this intelligence of years troubles 
me greatly.” 

“Nay; never let it trouble you now. All is well. 
Knowing of the ambush you are safe. You can avoid it.” 

“ But it is important to my interests that I keep on 
along this very *oad. How, then, am T to pass the hedge 
behind which these villains are concealed ? ’* 

“ Oh, yon need not trouble about, that; ..e till accom- 
pany you.” 

“ Accompany me ? ” 

“ Yes ; that is, if you have no objection to our do ; ng so? ” 
“ 1 should be right glad of your company, hut ( cannot 
consent to lead you into this great danger.” 

“Pho! pho! v said Dick, “there is no dang«» ».«n- 
ever.” 

“How soF M 

“ I will tell yon. These men I have spoken of are 
on the look-ont for a single horseman. We will ride 
past the hedge, the situation of which I know fall well, 
while three abreast. Then, take my word for it, we shall 
be unmolested.” 

“ Certainly wo shall,” said Tom King ; “ and as our 
will lioB in that direction, we will willingly go with you. 
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Yon will admit there will be no move danger for thru* 
to pass by than two ? ” 

“ Well, be it so, gentlemen. I shall be for ever beholden 
to you. Yon have saved a life of more importance than 
you perhaps imagine. But enough, I will avail inysell 
of your escort.” 

“ Forward, then. We had better loso no more time, 
SwJjeve me. the danger is past. We have nothing further 
to apprehend j** 

The little puny now sot forward at a trot, 

Dick Turpin placed himself on oue bide of the traveler, 
and Tom King placed hiuibelf on the other. 

“We guard you thus,” said Turpin, “ because your 
enemies ire aware that you ride npon a white horse. If 
we are careful to keep abreast, they will have some diffi 
culty in noting it.” 

“ How shall I ever repay you for this service ? ” said the 
stranger, in a voice of deep emotion. “ Had it not been 
for your friendly intervention, I should have rode on, 
blindly, to my death. Alas! alasl what can be the 
meaning of this ambush ? ” 

“ You aro under no obligations to us,” said Turpin. 
“ By chance we overheard this detestable plot against your 
life, and it was simply our duty to ride forward and meet 
you, and apprise you of it.” 

“ Had we not have done so,” continued Tom King, 
“ but have allowed events to take their course, we ahouii 
have been your actual murderers.” 

“ Sileuce l No more,” said Turpin. “ Yonder is the 
hedge. Ride with ns freely, sir, and unconcerned. 
Believe me, you have nothing to fear. There is no 
danger; they will not molest us.” 

Although Turpin spoke in a voice of great confidence, 
the stranger was scarcely able to briug himself to believe 
that all was so safe as was expressed. 

It was in an anxious frame of mind, therefore, that ha 
rode the next few yards. 

The two highwaymen sedulously kept him between 
them, and presently Dick said — 

“ The hedge is passed ; the danger is over ; but beep 
on a little way further. If we pause we may attract sus- 
picion, and — hark! — what is that?” 

A confused noise from the rear now oame upon their 
ears. 

It was succeeded by the beating of a horse’* hoofs, 
coming on at a fall gallop. 

The stranger halted suddenly, and wheeled his horse 
round. 

Our friends impulsively followed his example, and, at 
the Bame time, placed themselves across the road in such 
a manner that the approaching horseman could not pass 
them easily. 

This, however, was not attempted. 

The rider came on. 

They were not certain of it, but our friends believed that 
this was the man with the deep, thrilling voice, who had 
posted the two men in ambuscade. 

If so, a meeting must take place in another moment 
with the stranger whom their warning had saved from 
such deadly peril. 

The climaxof this strange adventure vtastlien about to be 
reached, and the two highwaymen prepared to observe 
all that passed with a greater degree of interest tear 
they had ever before felt. 

On vame the horseman at the same speed. 

Then, suddenly, he checked his steed’s career, and, 
at the same moment, there ahi a flash and a louu 
report. 

He had aimed a pistol at his V-.- im, who, not expect- 
ing such an act, sat unsuspiciously npon nis horse. 


CHAPTER CCCCXXXI. 

DICK TURPIN AND TOM KINO ARK SPECTATORS Of A 
SINGULAR SWORD COMBAT ON THE HIQHWAT. 

Fortunately, however, the ballet flew wide of its mark, 
for the aim had been too swiftly taken to be a sure one. 
The disenarge of the weapon took all three by surprise. 
The young stranger was the first to recover himself. 
Like a flash of light he drew his sword, and spurred 
his horse forward. 

“ Dastardly villain ! ” he cried, fierce’y, ,c whoever 
muy be 1 I know you not, but — 
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A )on<T cry came from he young stranger's lips, and 
ahcoked his further speech. 

At Hiis moment the moon again broke *orth and showed 
him the form of his adversary. 

It was clear he recognised him, and the cry to which he 
had given utterance was clearly caused by that recog- 
nition. 

He recovered himself again with great quickness, an' r 
in a loud voice he said — 

“ Can this be possible ? M 

'* Yes ! ” cried the other, in a voice of thunder. '* vo^ 
now know all. Ion have escaped the fato I had designed 
for you, but yon shall not escape me altogether.. I have 
sworn to have your life, and I will. keep ay oatia! 
Dastard and villain in your teeth! Take that! and if 
you have the courage and manhood to do so. meet me 
face to face with yonr sword, or admit yourself for ever a 
so ward.” 

As he uttered thase words in a loud, screaming voice, 
the speaker drew off his gauutleted glove, and flung it 
with great violence in the face of his adversary, who he 
thns challenged to the combat. 

At the same time he alighted from his steed and drew 
his swoi . 

The young stranger lost not a moment in following his 
example, and, ere our friends could interfere, the com- 
batants had crossed swords with each other. 

’ Seeing Dick and Tom King approach, the stranger with 
the deep voice said — 

“ Ha ! ha ! coward ! I thought so. You will fight me, 
but while you do so you will have these bullies at your 
back.” 

The yonng stranger turned round with terrible calmness, 
and, addressing the two highwaymen, he said — 

“ My friends — for such you are, although I know yon 
not, and have never seen yon till this hour — my friends, 
you have done me one service ; now add another to it. 
I charge yon, as yon are gentlemen, to stand aloof and 
take no part in this affray. It must be decided between us, 
foot to foot and sword to sword. Iam willing to abide the 
issue of this contest. My foe is before me, and on this 
night one of ns must die, for it is impossible for both to 
live. Promise me that you will stand merely as specta- 
tors of this conflict, and do no more than see fair play 
between ns.” 

“ We promise,” said Dick. “We cannot refuse.” 

“’Tis well,” said the deep-voiced stranger. “ I con- 
fess it is more than I expected. As yon have truly said, 
it is impossible that both can live, and that, on this 
(light, at least one of ns must die, Come on ! ” 

The combatants threw off their coats, and crossed 
their swords. 

The steel clashed, and the weapons glistened in the fast- 
increasing moonlight. 

This had all taken place so suddenly, that both Turpin 
ant' King were somewhat bewildered. 

They had looked for some strange termination to this 
adventure, but, most certainly, not to such a one as this. 

Both saw in a moment that the deep-voiced stranger 
had every advantage over his more youthful assailant. 

He was much taller, had greater length of reach, was 
much more muscular. 

Added to _ this, his sword was longer than the one 
wielded by his opponent. 

Nevertheless, the yonng stranger laid his own weapon 
across it without a moment’s hesitation. 

The eyes of the two combatants sparkled with rage, and 
their countenances wore an expression of the most un- 
mitigated ferocity. 

As for the deep-voiced stranger, his face became per- 
f ectly fiendish. 

No sooner were the swords crossed, than he proceeded 
to attack his adversary with the. -acmost impetuosity. 

The young man, however, stood calmly enough upca 
ais guard, and warded off all the desperate blows aimed 
at him with perfect ease. 

Our two friends looked on with all-abeorbing inteetness. 

Had the issue of the oonflict conoerneJ them nearly, 
they could not have watched every movement of the com- 
bats ut« with greater interest. 

Not a single movement escaped them, and more thau 
once they held their breath in suspenseful fear when a 
more than usually fusion? stroke waa aimed at the youDg 
j* ranger 


Presently, however, he ohanged his tactics.. 

He no longer contented himself with remaining quiet 1 v 
on his guard, but in his turn assailed bis foe with great 
vigour and determination. 

Blow followed blow in snob rapid succession that the 
highwaymen could scarcely tell by whom they were 
delivered, while the combatants whirled about in such 
rapid evolutions that their eyes were powerless to follow 
them. 

Never onoe did they pause to rest, but kept on 
unceasingly. 

How many moments this desperate encounter continued 
our friends 2\ad no idea. 

Suddenly, nowever, they heard a fierce scream cf 
anguish, and then the deep-voiced stranger fell heavily to 
the ground. 

The young man stood over him for a moment with his 
drawn sword, but by degrees he lowered the point of his 
weapon, as he perceived that his foe was no longer able to 
injure him. 

Dick Turpin and Tom King now ventured to approach. 

The young man dropped his sword and staggered 
back. 

He would have fallen, had not Tom sprang forward and 
caught him in his arms. 

He feared, at first, he was wounded, but he quickly 
recovered himself. 

He had half fainted from exhaustion, but, having rallied 
himself, he advanced once more towards his foe. 

Here Turpin was standing. 

He saw, at a glance, the wound was a mortal one. 

The sword of the young man had passed completely 
through his heart. 

Death was almost instantaneous. 

Perceiving their approach, Dick said— 

“ All is over. He is quite dead.” 

“ Then I call you both to witness,” said the ycung 
man, “ that he fell by my sword in fair fight.” 

“As fair a fight as could possibly be fought," said 
Turpin, “ and yet not so, for the advantages were ail on 
his side and noue ou yours.” 

“ All is over then,” said the young man. “ Little did I 
foresee the occurrences of this night. But every moment 
is of importance to me. I must begone. Gentleinon, l 
know you not, but you have this night done mo a service 
which I can never repay.” 

“ We wish for no repayment.” 

“ I know yon do not. But, tell me, do yon know who 5 
am ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Will you swear it ?” 

“Unhesitatingly,” said the highwaymen, in the u Irons! 
surprise. 

“ ’Tis well. Enough. Do yon know who lies there ?’ 

“ We do not. We never saw him until to-night.” 

“Well, gentlemen, who I am I would fain keep a 
secret. It is necessary that I should do so. However, 
should I ever see yon again, I shall be able to recognise 
you if you wear these rings. Here is one for each of vou. 
Wear it always. You may find it useful. Farewell! Ouce 
more, a thousand thanks for your service. Farewell ! ” 

The young stranger, while speaking these words, first 
gave Dick and Tom a riug each, winch they put upon their 
fingers, and then mounted his steed and rode away. 

In a few moments he was out of sight, but the two high- 
waymen stood gazing in the direction in which he had 
gone, nntil the beating of his horse’s hoofs upon the road 
was no longer audibio. 

Then, turuing round to his old comrade, Turpin said— 

“ Well, Tom, my friend, what do you think of this ad- 
venture ?” 

“ I think it is about the strongest that has ever be- 
fallen ns during the whole course of our careers.” 

“ I think you may go so far as to say it is the very 
strangest of all.” 

“ It is, when the fact of onr knowing so little is cmcen 
into account . 1 ’ 

“Just so; that is what I mean. Think over what !>*» 
passed. Who is the man who lies here so cold and dead f 
How fiercely he hated the one who has ridden away sr* 
suddenly ! What was the cause of their enmity ? ” 

“ Perhaps we shall know some day, Dick : for my c-vc. 
part, I should like to know a ho the young man i* that w» 
saved from death.” 
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*® So should I. He is clearly some one of importance.” 

** And how he asked os whether we knew him ! ” 

“ He fancied we were acquainted with him, and had 
done the service with that knowledge ” 

“ Then he never made a greater mist ike.” 

* c And these rings. What are we to do with them P ” 

'* Wear them, by all means.” 

“ It is possible that some day or other they may tnrn 
ont to he of benefit to ns — who can tell ? ” 

“ It will be best to wear them ; there cannot be two 
opinions about that. Bnt, come! we must not occupy 
ourselves too much with this strange adventnre ; we must 
think, over it at our leisure.” 

“True; we have other things that claim onr alien, 
tion.” 

“ Ton are right.” 

“ Bnt, abom the body of this rascal j what shall we 
io with it ? ” 

“Leave it where it is.” 

M I would sooner do that than meddle with it." 
u I think we shall be wise to let it alone ; bnt where are 
the two men, think yon, who were to have committed the 
assassination ? ” 

“ That I know not. Most likely they have decamped 
with all possible speed, taking what money they had along 
with them.” 

“ That sonnds very probable. But what strange light 
is this which is creeping around us. Look.” 

“ It is the dawn.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ It is dawn, indeed. In a very little while it will be 
broad daylight.” 

“ Quick — quick, then ; let us make our way without an 
instant’s delay to the appointed spot.” 

“Come on. I am ready. Let us hope that they are 
there awaiting our arrival.’’ 

With these words the highwaymen set their steeds in 
motion. 

The reader mast understand that the combat between 
the two strangers took place some distance from the trian- 
gular-shaped piece of ground. 

Towards this the two highwaymen made their way. 

It was not long before they came in sight of the gibbet 
with its grisly burden. 

Morning was advancing with great rapidity, and objects 
at a distance were easily distinguishable. 

Eagerly our friends looked all around them. 

Their eyes travelled over every part of the triangular- 
shaped piecs of ground. 

B it in vain. 

They saw not what they hoped and expected to find. 
Claude and Jack were not there. 

At first they could scarcely believe it, but soon there 
was no room for doubt. 

It was a moment or two before they could address each 
other, and then, after a painful pause, Turpin said — 

“ What are we to think of this, Tom P I fear the 
worst. I am certain that, if they had been at liberty, 
Claude and Jack would not have failed to be upon this 
spot at the appointed time ; bnt now where are they ? 
Alas ! I fear they are captured.” 

“ I fear so, too. The good luck we have had in eluding 
the dragoons they do not appear to have met with, and 
yet, Dick, after all, perhaps we are alarming onaalves 
without a cause.” 

“ How ; what mean you ? ” , 

“ Why, it is dawn. Claude acd Jack are not on the 
green yonder, that is certain, nor would they be likely to 
be. Would they not rather, like us, hide themselves j 
somewhere where they could see us if wo made our 
appearance ?” 

“ There is some hope in that, and I hope we shall not be 
disappointed. Come, Tom, we will ride forward boldl*- 
on to that green spot, and halt close to the gibbet, and 
then if Claude and Jack are concealed anywhere, they will 
lose no time in discovering themselves to ns.” 

Animated by this hope, Dick Turpin and Torn King 
made their way on to the green, and halted close to the 
gibbet. 

Here they remained tor some moments. 

The pale, gray light of early morn, which every instant 
increased, rerealed their f»rms with great distinctness 
Had Claude and Jack been concealed anywhere, they 
V«ld not have failed to see them. 


Bnt no one moved. 

They came not. 

Turpin, at length, looked into It’! comrade’s OMmceraaor-. 

" That hope is gone,” he said. " Now tell ns what it 
to be done ? ’ 

" I cannot,” said Tom King. “ Let ns stay here a 
moment or two longer.” 

“ But the danger ! How can we tell who is observing 
ns ? ” 

“ It is too great a risk. Look all around von, Dick, 
once more, and tell me whether you can see any signs cf 
their approach.” 

CHAPTER CCCCX XXII, 

THE BSaQOONS MAKE A CLOSE SEARCH IS THE SUU. 

HXB-HOU8S FOR CLAUDE DUVAL AMD SIl^BEM-STRl SO 

JACK. 

Let ns now leave Dick Turpin and Tom King upon thl 
lonely spot appointed for the meeting-place, and revert to 
the proceedings of Claude Dnval and Sixteen-String 
Jack, who we last left in such a very critical situation. 

It will, no donbt, be fresh in the remembrance of the 
reader, that, after a hard chase by the dragoons, the two 
highwaymen took shelter in a summer-house, and con- 
cealed themselves behind & screen with a tall back, which 
which was placed across one corner of it. 

Scarcely had they concealed themBelve9 in this imperfect 
hiding-place, than two persons, a young man and a girl — 
lovers — entered and seated themselves upon the screen, 
thus making oar two friends prisoners. 

A conversation had then taken place between Minnie 
and Ernest — for such were the names by which they 
addressed each other — to which Claude and Jack listened 
with great interest. 

They were about to part and leave the summer-house, 
when they were startled by a sound, which drew a cry 
of terror from the young girl’s lips, for there was 
nothing she so much dreaded as the discovery of her 
presence in that place in company with the young man 
Ernest. 

The sound was the measured and regular tramp ot 
many footsteps. 

Minnie had started to her feet, so great was her alarm, 
and doubtless she would have darted out of the summer- 
house had not her lover flung his arms protectingly about 
her waist. 

It was, then, only natural that she should ding to him 
for safety. 

To our friends the sound was intelligible enough, and 
I they felt quite as much alarm as the young girl, although 
they did not give such audible expression to it. 

The dragoons were approaching ; of this thev wore 
quite sure, and it was also certain that their discovery 
would inevitably take plane. 

Still they had the presence of mind not to do anything 
that was at all calculated to precipitate matters. 

They remained profoundly still, resolved to let events 
kike their natural course. 

All they did was to shrink still oloser to the soft ground 
of the summer-house. 

I An anxious moment followed, and then the door of the 
j summer-house was flnng onen. 

| A party of dragoons entered. 

They were led by the officer, whose mind was filled 
'with vexation to think he should have to intrude with his 
men upon the lord of the manor’s ground upon ouch an 
occasion as the piese-t. 

As soon as he eater ad the summer-house he oaught 
sight of Ernest and Minnie. 

The moment he did so he called out to his men to 
halt. 

He saw directly that he had male an unwelccnw 
intrusion, and he deeply regretted that he had done so. 

A glance was sufficient to show him that Minnie was of 
elevated rank. 

Her dress at on<w bespoke that, without ner personal 
appearanoe, which was eminently aristocratic. 

Then her companion, Ernest, though only plainly and 
neatly dressed, was exceedingly noble in lal deportment, 
and he looked npon the intruders with fl ashing and angry 
eyes. 

The officer of dragoons, perceiving that he had ntet 
rupted a love scene between two of the lord ni u« 
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manor's guests, bowed low, while he said, in a voice of 
great civility and respect : 

■“ I ask a thousand pardons of yon, fair lady, and of 
yon, noble sir. I regret this intrusion exceedingly, and 
nothing but serious duty should have tempted mo to 
make it. But know, noble sir, that myself and my men 
are in searoh of two notorious and most desperate high- 
waymen. We have traoked them to these grounds — al- 
most to thie very spot. We have entered this summer- 
house in search of them. I am sorry, very sorry” — — 

“Pray, make no further apologies,” said Ernest, in- 
terrupting him, “ but do your duty withont delay. Searoh 
the summer-house and depart. It will not take you 
long to do eo.” 

“ Would you answer me a question, noble sir ?” asked 
the captain of dragoons. 

“What is it?” 

“How long have yon been in this summer-house ?” 

“ Why do you ask that ?” 


“ Simply because, if you have been here some time, 
and you have not seen the men we^seek, we need not 
disturb you with making a searoh ” 

“ We have been here sometime,” replied Ernest. 1 
could not take upon myself to say precisely how long; we 
have not seen the men you speak of or heard them. 

“That is enongh, then,” replied the officer of dragoons, 
“ Nay, nay,” said Ernest. “ Stay a moment, I beseech 
you. They may have entered here and concealed them- 
selves before we came in. It will not take you a moment 
to search the place, as there is no hiding-place in it ; 
therefore, I pray yon, do so.” 

“ As you have no objection to such a proceeding, re- 
plied the officer of dragoons, “ I should muoh prefer 
looking around me. As you say, it will not take a mo- 
ment.” , , , , 

With these words, the officer advanced a few steps 
into the summer-house. . 

The hearts of the highwaymen sunk within them. 
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A moment before they had ventured to indulge in the 
hope that the great danger with which they were menaced 
would pass away, leaving them unhurt. 

But the words which Ernest uttered filled th*»m with 
despair again. 

It was quite clear tnat the officer of dragoons was only 
too glad to avail himself of the opportunity of searching 
the summer-notio"- 

Courtesy and deference to the two persons win. _^cr.apied 
it would have prevented his insisting upon the point. 

“We will not trouble you with our presence for more 
than a momeut,” he said, “ This plawe is very small, anch 
as you say, contains no hiding-place.” 

The officer turned round to his followers, and called 
of them forward. 

Jr Now, my lads,” he said, “ lcrfi closely about you, and 
be as quick as you can.” 

Ernest troubled himself no further either with the dra- 
goons or their proceedings. 

lie found that Minnie was in a terrible state of agitation, 
and it required all his attention to endeavour to calm and 
ioothe her. 

That which she had most of all dreaded had come to 
pass. She had been seen alone in the summer-house with 
Ernest when it was thought she had retired to her cham- 
ber from indisposition. 

This occurrence filled her mind with the utmost alarm, 
and this feeling was heightened by the appearance of 
the dragoons, who had a very military and ferocious 
look. 

From the description we have already given of the place, 
the reader must be aware that it did not take tho dragoons 
long to perform their search. 

The officer assisted them. 

In less than a minute every corner was examined with 
a minuteness that was perfectly unnecessary, except the 
one across which the screen was placed. 

The reason for this was simple enough. 

Ernest and Minnie siood close against the screen, amt 
the dragoons were fearful of being too intrusive. 

But Ernest, perceiving that every other part had been 
searched without result, anticipated the wishes of the 
commanding officer by saying — 

“ You have searched everywhere but here. If you will 
allow us, we will step aside.' 

He removed a few paces as he spoke. 

“ Well, just for satisfaction’s sake,” replied the officer, 
“ I will just jump up and have a peep behind the screen ; 
aot that I think there is the slightest probability of our 
finding there those we seek ; but still we shall be able to 
say we left no portion of this building unsearched.” 

“ Exactly ! ” said Ernest. 

The chief officer now sprang up ou to the seat of the 
screen. 

Tho back was so tall that he could ouly just see over it 
then. 

Of course, the comer was in profound darkness. 

“ I ean’t see anything here ” he said. “ I will soon 
satisfy myself, however, and then we will take oar 
departure,” 

With these words the officer drew the long cavalry 
sabre which he wore by his side. 

While holding it firmly by the hilt in his hand, he 
placed it over the hack of the screen, and allowed it to 
hang at the full length of his arm. 

He scraped it along tho woodwork, and struck it against 
the sides of the summer-house. 

Tlieso were the only obstacles he encountered. 

Sixteen-String Jack and Claude Duval quite gave them- 
eelvcs up for lost when they heard the officer announce his 
intention of searching behind the screen. 

Nothing could save them now. 

Can the reader imagine their feelings ween they -oeard 
the officer spring upon tho seat ? 

They heard him draw his sword, and their he^-f-a 
sickened at the sound. 

They looked up, and saw the bright blade thiust ovv-r 
the back of the screen. 

Closer and closer they o,«uuned unto the ground, while, 
with straining eyes, they watched the movements of the 
sabre, as the officer wared it about in all directions. 

Tbey shuddered as its point passed within a hair’s 
Srreadth of them. 

Had the officer’s arm been an inch longer, or had the 


back of the screen been low euougn to allow *eao 

over it, they would have bt5 p n touched. 

This would have discovered them, for the officer ec* fl 
be able to tell in a moment whether point of his sword 
* touched anything like a human body. 

But by a miracle the highwaymen escaped 

The officer had waved his sword about in every possible 
direction without feeling any obstruction, and he was con- 
vinced there was no one behind the screen- 

Once or twice, however, they had a narrow escape, when 
the point or the sabre approached them so close as almost 
to touch. 

But they escaped; and, contrary to all their expec- 
ts! ions, the officer jumped down off the screen as he said — 

“ I ask you ten thousand pardons for this interrup- 
tion. The rascals are not here, that is very certain, 
although we traced them to within a few yards of this 
very spot. I did not think it possible they could be here] 
however, as you have been occupying the place for some 
time. Good evening, lady, and good evening to you, sir ; 
I am much obliged to you for your kindness in allowing 
me to search this place, and 1 again ask ten thousand 
pardons for the intrusion." 

“ Make no apologies, I beg,” returned Ernest. 

“ Good evening, sir.” 

The officer bowed and took his departure, followed by 
his men. 

The lovers stood listening to the sound of their retreat- 
ing footsteps. 

The ears of the highwaymen likewise drank in that 
sound. 

They could not at present realise that they had escaped 
— that the dreadful danger had passed away. 

But such was really the case. 

It would not be possible to imagine a more hair-breadth 
escape. 

Tlie highwaymen owed their safety, however, unques- 
tionably to the idea which had got possession of tha 
officer’s mind. 

He had made the search more for the mere form than 
anything else. 

When Ernest told him he had been there for some 
time, he jumped to the conclusion that he must look else- 
where for his prey. 

How different would have been the result if he had 
entered the summer-house with the full conviction that 
those he sought were there ! 

He would not have rested until he had made the closest 
search. 

He would not have been content with examining the 
recess behind the screen with his sword only, but he would 
have removed the screen itself. 

Discovery would have then followed. 

As it was, he missed them when the highwaymen were 
within arm’s-length of him. 

Claude and Jack had quite made up their minds they 
should be captured. 

They determined to remain where they were tip to the 
last moment, without moving a muscle ; but, when they 
were found, they resolved to struggle desperately with 
their foes before they submitted. 

It was, then, through thes9 combined circumstances 
that they remained in safety. 

When Ernest and Minnie had entered the summer-lio ase 
so soon after them, they looked upon it as a most unfa- 
vourable circumstance. 

It had proved their salvation. 

It would have afforded our friends great pleasure if they 
could have spoken, and congratulated *-hemselvea upon 
what had taken place. 

But they were denied this gratification. 

It would not do to move until the lovers had quitted the 
summer-house. 

This brought to their minds the unpleasant fact that, 
although they had escaped this time, they had not eluded 
the dragoons for all that. 

In the contemplation of their late close dangor, they 
forgot that their real position was in no way improved. 

They had heard the officer say that he had tracked them 
close to the summer-house. 

If so, after all the pains he had taken, anu die deter- 
mination he had showti, it w as not very likely be would 
very readily abandon the search. 

He would place hid men on the watch so 9.s to disaova* 
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when tL» highwaymen made an attempt to leave the I 
ground. 

This wat a very uncomfortable redection, and eaoh 
nusied himstlf in endeavouring to decide upon some pteu 
which woo’d enable them to th« vigilance of the 

dragoons. 

- They then recollected that they were totally 
of tiie nature or extent of the grounds surrounding 
the mansion where such a scene of festivity was taking 
place, and, what was worst of all, they had no be-res, 
while their enemies were well provided with these tusJul 
creatures. 

Indeed, it seemed as though the more they pondered 
upon their situation the more dangerous and difficult it 
appeared to grow. 

How they were to get free they knew not, but tlmy 
agreed that unless some event of a very extraordinary 
nature indeed took place they must be captured. 

They were terribly cramped, too, in their uncomfortable 
post behind the screen, and yet they dared not move in 
consequence of the presence of Minnie and Ernest. 

How long the lovers would remain they knew not, but 
it was quite certain they would not be able to stir until 
after their departure. 

CHAPTER CCCCXXXIII. 

CLAUDE DUVAL AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK FIND THEIR 

POSITION IN THE SUMMER-HOUSE BECOMES COMPLI- 
CATED. 

Such, then, is a brief summary of the disagreeable reflec- 
tions which chased each other through the msds of 
Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack after the targoons 
had taken their departure. 

To correctly describe their position, it would he neces- 
sary to say that they were environed by danger. 

Such was actually and really the case. 

They almost felt inclined to relinquish hope altogether. 

Their attention was, however, attracted hy the lovers, 
whose presence now they would willingly have dispensed 
with, although such a little' while ago it had been of such 
service to them. • 

Minnie and Ernest were talking, and the subject-matter 
of their discourse was of so interesting a character, that 
the highwaymen became completely absorbed in listening 
to it. 

After the dragoons had left, the lovers stood for some 
moments looking in the direction in which they had gone, 
and listening to the sound of their footsteps. 

But when the sounds had completely died away, Ernest 
led bis fair companion back to the screen again. 

She suffered him to do so, and to seat her upon it, and 
to place himself at her side. 

She made not the slightest resistance. 

She trembled violently, and seemed as though she was 
about to faint. 

Ernest observed this with alarm, and strove to rouse 
her and cheer her up. 

“ Come, Minnie, dearest,” he said ; “ do not be so 
alarmed. “ Cheer np, dear one ; there is nothing to fear. 
Speak to me, darling ; speak to me ! ” 

“ Alas ! ” replied Minnie, in a faint voice, that was half- 
choked with tears and sobs. “Alas! dearest, what I 
most of all feared and dreaded has come to pass. We have 
been seen here together and alone, and at this time of 
night, too ! ” 

“ It cannot be helped, dear one,” replied her lover ; 
“and yet the fault is mine. It is I, and I only, who 
asked you to come hither, and then, when von did come, 
pressed you to stay longer than you wished.” 

“ No, no ; it is rot your fault. But, oh ! Ekuest, wLat 
is to be done ? When my father hears of tb.15 ”-»» — 

Yoa alarm yourself unnecessarily, dear i'&s*. Those 
soldiers do not kr/wr ns.*" 

“ Hon can you be sure cf that.? I tar..cs . ot 
of the officer, that he recognised me." 

“ W ell, dearest, and what if he did#* ” 

" My father ” 

“ V ell, he most know 01 *»._? some day, ciriri he not F 
And why cot to-nigLt P” 

“Oh! I tremble at the thought. The mOtCut when 
he learns our attachment will be a terrible one ! It is but 
yesterday since he spoE6 of you in a manner that almost 
woke rap heart,” 


“He is unjust, Minnie; he is unjust. He epeaka 
wrongly of me. It is not so long ago that he seemed to 
love me as his own son ; at any rate, he thought he ccnld 
have no better companion than myself, an(* 'pw look how 
great the change is ! ” 

I Minnie sobbed. 

! “ It is true my fache » experienced a sadden and ur, ex- 

pected reverse of fortune. But what of that ? Except in 
| worldly wealth I was not changed, aud yet, from that 
unfortunate hour, how he has treated me ! tie has broken 
off the friendship which existed between me and your 
| brother ; he has forbidden me ever to approach his house ; 
he leads me with foul epithets — as beggar, upstart, and 
the like ! Is not this unjust ? ” 

“ Most unjust, dear Ernest,” answered Minnie. 

“ But I have not changed either with your fortunes or 
with theirs.” 

“ You have not, my darling ; and if this malicious 
stroke of fortune has accomplished so much evil, yet there 
is good mixed with it, for it has proved the truth and 
constancy of your love.” 

A slight pause followed, and then Ernesd continued — 

“ I do not want to raise false hopes in your breast, and 
yet I wished to tell you there is a chance of our being 
able to recover our lost position. I cannot tell for certain 
yet, and do not bnoy yourself up too much with the 
hope, lest your disappointment should be proportionately 
bitter.” 

... “ I am glad there is hope, Ernest, very glad ; hut still I 
think, even if you were to gain your lost position, that 
my father would change again, and be as he was before. 
You know, as well as I do, that he has wishes of his own. 
In his own mind, he has already decided upon whom 
j my hand is to be disposed.” 

“ I do know it, dearest; and the knowledge would crush 
me with despair, did I not also know that you will resist 
so great a stretch of parental authority.” 

“ I will resist ; and yet, when I look into the future, I 
shudder. The prospect to me is truly full of terror. Oh ! 
Ernest, my father’s wrath will be fearful to witness ! ” 

“ Let us hope for better tilings, Minnie.” 

“ I wis’a I could see room for hope ; you know not how 
gladly I would seize upon any, even if it should prove to 
be a straw. My father’s pride would prevent him from 
receiving you again, no matter how much your worldly 
prospects might he bettered. His true motive for treat- 
ing you as he has is a mercenary one ; hut he has endea- 
voured to conceal it hy substituting others. It would bs 
too transparent if he was to welcome you in your fresh- 
found felicity after having once turned bis back upon you.” 

“ I fear you speak only too truly, Miunie,” said Ernest, 
in a sad tone of voice. “ I can see hut one means, 
dearest, of securing our happiness.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ Do not be offended with me if I propose it. It is that 
we both fly together from this spot. You need not fear 
to trust yourself with me. I love you dearer thaD I love 
my life. No harm shall come to you, and I will exert my 
best efforts to make you a happy wile.” 

“ No — no, Ernest'! I cannot listen to such a proposal 
as that. I cannot — I cannot ! ” 

“ Let me add one more word. You have said yourself 
that your father is unjust : then let me ask you, is his 
injustice to doom ns to perpetual unhappiness P No — no ! 
Ten thousand times no ! He has not the right to make 
us wretched. We love each other truly. Happiness is 
within our reach ; why not embrace it ? ” 

“ You cannot tempt me, Ernest ! ” 

“But you say you have no hope. Just for a moment, 
dear one, let us look the terrible future steadily in the face. 
If wo do so, rely upon it, half its terrors will disappear. 
You say your father will never consent to our union. I 
believe it. I do not think he ever will. Have you then 
made up your mind to forsake me, or will you consum- 
mate your happiness and ray own at the same moment ?” 

“Oh, Ernest, 1 must think — I must reflect. Besides, 
there is no need for precipitation, and — ha!” 

A piercing scream suddenly came from Minnie’s lipa as 
she abruptly paused in the middle of her sentence. 

The highwaymen wondered greatly what could &e th« 
cause of it, and listened for an explanation. 

It soon came. 

Some other person had entered the summer-house. I 
they Leard s stem aud angry voice sr,-; — 
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“ How now, minion ? Is this the obedience you owe 
four father P By heaven ! when I heard of this clandes- 
tine meet I refused to credit it, and came here solely to 
eenfute my informer. Come here, unworthy girl ; and you, 
dastardly villain ! prying beggar ! sneaking upstart ! by 
what right do you intrude upon my grounds ?” 

Another shriek from Minnie’s lips followed this sfieech, 
and then her father, for such he was, sprang forward, and, 
seizing her by the wrist with great violence, drew her to- 
wards him. 

Ernest’s eye- •sashed, and his hand sought -he hilt ol 
the sword that c/as suspended from his side. 

But he recollected himself, and, in a quiet tone of voice, 
said — 

“ Had any other person save yourself, my lord, given 
utterance to the words which have just come from your 
lips, you should have paid for them with your heart’s beat 
blood. But you are her father, aud I hold your person 
sacred.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! These are the romantic speeches which 
have caught the ear of my foolish daughter, but they 
will have no effect npon me. Pah ! I spit upon you, 
as I would upon some noxious reptile or loathsome 
wretch I ” 

“ Look to your daughter,” said Ernest, calmly, and 
without taking the least notice of the other’s words. 
“ Look to your daughter ; she is fainting ! ” 

“ I will see to her, sirrah, and tako better care of her 
for the future than I have done hitherto. Begone, villain ! 
Quit my sight, or I will call my servants to whip you off 
my grounds ! ” 

“ My lord, forbear ! You have no need to proceed to 
■uch extremities.” 

“ Then go.” 

“ Look to your daughter, my lord,” repeated Ernest, in 
the same calm, level tone of voice. 

“ I will, sir. And since you promise to depart, I will 
aIIow you fifteen minutes to do so. If, after that time, 
you are found upon my estates, you shall be publicly 
horsewhipped off. And look you, sir, should you come 
here again in the same clandestine manner as you have 
to-night, beware ! My servants will be instructed how to 
treat you if they find you.” 

To these words Ernest made no reply. 

It cost him, however, a great effort thus to subdue his 
rage, for he was by nature of a violent and impetuous 
disposition. 

But the recollection that the person who stood before 
him was the father of Minnie enabled him to retain his 
self-possession. 

He stood quite still and silent. 

Minnie had fainted, but her father’s arm sustained her ; 
and now he raised her in his arms and carried her from 
the sammer-house. 

Still Ernest did not move. 

He gazed in the direction they had gone, and said — 

“ And so this is the end ! All is over now. The dream 
of my life jas passed away. Minnie, I know, is of too 
gentle and yielding a disposition to set herself up in 
vigorous opposition to her father. I dure not approach. 
I have lost her for ever ! I have seen her for the last 
time!” 

He paced now up and down the narrow limits of the 
•ammer-house, and gave way to the deepest grief. 

“ It is in vain,” he muttered, “ quite iu vain, to think 
that I shall ever be able to win her father’s consent 
Nothing could be more impossible. And then M ' ,t:af 
She will not, I ara sure, become my wife wnnout it. I 
must banish her from my th or. "Vita. From this time 
forth I must forget all happiness that I had pictured in 
the future. Nothing now before me, save cheerless, 
OtanK despair. WeVi — well ! Perhaps it was to bo so ! 

He sank down '"’ain upon the screen and bnried hia 
face in his hands. 

Ho sobbed audibly, and hia whole frame shook with 
the intensity of his emotion. 

Then lie raised his head. 

“ I will take oue more glance at this placo," he cou- 
tinued. “ It is here where I last beheld her ; here where 
■he last sat ! I have seen her for the last time ; hut the 
appearance of this place will be for ever imprinted upon 
my memory. I shall never be able to forget it. It is a 
cad pleasure. I will gaze for a moment longer, and then 
depart I know her fathers character too well to think 


that he would shrink from carrying out hia word. 1 
will go.” 

He rose to his feet. 

_ During the time he had boen thus giving audible expres* 
sion to his thoughts, under the belief that he was alone, 
Claude Duval had been busy with his thoughts. 

A fresh idea had occurred to him altogether. 

He fancied he should be able to accomplish at one 
stroke two very desirable things. 

, was to secure the happiness of those two who so 

fondly ana truly iosed each other; and the second was to 
accomplish their own escape. 

The only difficulty he was in was how to make his 
companion acquainted with his intentions. 

That, however, was simply impossible. 

Claude, however, believed that he could carry out his 
scheme successfully ; and so, when Ernest rose to his feet, 
as we have related, Claude touched his comrade, so as to 
attract his attention, and then, to Sixteen-String Jack’s 
unutterable surprise, he got up. 

Claude was tall, but yet, when he stood at his full 
height, he could not see over the top of the screen. 

This difficulty, however, he soon overcame. 

Taking hold of the top of the screen with his hands, he 
raised himself up by the muscles in hia arms. 

“ Hish !” he said. “ One moment, sir. I wish to speak to 
you.” 

It was to Ernest that Claude addressed himself, and 
tLat individual was not a little surprised to hear himself 
called when he felt so sure he was alone. 

Claude spoke again. 

“ Wait a moment,” he said, “ I want to epeak to you, 
sir!” I have something of great importance to com- 
municate.” 

This was quite a pacific speech; but, nevertheless, 
Ernest, who had thoroughly recovered himself, drew hi* 
sword, ami stood in an attitude of defence, as he said — 

“ I know not who and what you are, nor whether you 
speak true. If, however, you nave any evil or sinister de- 
sign, beware, for I am a desperate man, and one that will 
not bear trifling with.” 

“ You have nothing to apprehend from me, I can assure 
you,” said Claude, as he began to scramble over the back 
of the screen. “ As I told you, I have something of im- 
portance to communicate, and you will find it to your 
interest to pay particular attention tc>what I am going to 
say.” 

Upon receipt of this assurance, Ernest lowered the point 
of his sword, and Oiaude stepped down on the ground. 

“ My comrade is with me,” said Claude Duval. “ Here, 
Jack ; oome over. All is well.” 

Ernest looked rather uncomfortable when Sixteen- 
String Jack responded to his companion’s call, and like- 
wise scrambled over the back of the soreen. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, “ I cannot understand how you 
could come from behind that screen. The offioer of the 
dragoons searched that corner.” 

“ I know he did, sir,” replied Claude, gaily ; “ but you 
see he did not find us.” 

“ Then — then you — you are the persons of whom he war 
in search ? ” 

“ Jn3t so.” 

“ Highwaymen P ” 

“ Exactly.” 

Ei"-- aised his swosd again. 

“ I have already cautioned you,” he said, ** and I again 
say, beware ! ” 

“ Put down your sword, sir ; you have nothing to fear 
from us. Wo are highwaymen. We admit it. You will 
excuse us, sir, for not having introduced ourselves pro- 
perly. It is not too late to repair the omission. This, 
then, sir, is my old comrade in many an adventure, by 
name John Rann, but better known to the world as 
Sixteen-String Jack. As for myself, my name is Claude 
l Duval.” 

Ernest gave two starts when these two names fell upon 
his ear. 

At the conclusion of his speech, however, Claims took 
off his hat, and made quite a courtly how. 

Sixteen-String Jack followed his example. 

It was, perhaps, mere habit that made Ernes', return 
the bow, but he did so, and said, rather stiffly— 

‘‘My name is Ernest — Ernest Leigh, at, your eo** 
vice.” 
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The two highwaymen bowed again, and Claude said— 
“ Now, Mr. Ernest Leigh, if such is your title, I 'save 
jomething to say to you which I am certain will olid Wll 
your interest.” 


CHAPTER CCCCXXXIY. 


CLAUDE BVT11 UNrOLDS TO ERNEST LEIGH A VERT 
CLEVER AND INGENIOUS PLAN OF ESCAPE. 

The young man assumed an attitude of attention., in spite 
of the amazement and uneasiness that he felt. 

He could not for the life of him imagine what this com- 
munication could be about, and his curiosity was roused 
to the utmost pitch. 

H# scarcely knev what to think of the two highway- 
men. 

He did not sheathe his sword, but held it negligently in 
his hand, and picked holes in the ground with it. 

Claude perceived that Ernest was all attention, and 
waiting for him to speak, and felt rather confused. 

H * Knew not how to begin, but, urged on by necessity, 
he said— 

“ I hope, air, that your mind is clear enough to see that 
the fact of our being a couple of highwaymen does not 
incapacitate us from possessing some information which 
will be of service to yon. Assuming this, I wish yon 
also to understand that we contemplate no direct nor 
indirect attack upon your purse. A parson is not always 
preaching, and a highwayman is not always committing 
robberies. 

“ Proceeds sir,” said Ernest ; ** that is quite sufficient 
introduction.” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” said Claude, much relieved. 
“ That prefaces myself. To come to the point — myself 
and my comrade, being pursued by the dragoons, entered 
these grounds. While hastening onward, we suddenly 
heard footsteps before us. We paused and listened. The 
footsteps approached. If we had kept along the gravel- 
path, we should have been seen by the persons who were 
advancing. It was necessary that we should be unseen. 
We could hot retreat over the garden-beds, for the path 
of which I speak was bounded on both sides by a tall 

J nickset hedge. We had no alternative, save to retreat, 
to you understand me ?” 

“ Perfectly, but I must say I cannot, for the life of me, 
see bow this concerns me.” 

“ Have patience for a moment, sir. I wanted to account 
for our presence behind the screen yonder, which, I should 
think, seemed not a little mysterious to you.” 1 

“ I confess it does. Pray, sir, proceed, and tell your 
story, after yonr own fashion.” 

“ Suppose we ait down, sir. We shall be able to talk 
more in comfort then.” 

“ Agreed.” 

Claude and o<*ck seated themselves upon the screen, 
while Ernest Leigh just rested himself against the table 
that was placed opposite to it. 

Then Claude went on— 

“ Well, sir, hearing some one coming, we retreated 
until we came to this summer-house, which we entered in 
the hope that those who were coming would pass by, and 
leave the path clear for ns. Still we thought it prudent 
to conceal ourselves. We looked round, but could per- 
ceive no other hiding-place than the space behind this 
screen. There was no time for delay, so we scrambled 
over the top with all speed.” 

“ Well ?” 


“ Scarcely had we done so, than we heard some one enter. 
Need I say who ? ” 

“ Myself and ”— — 

“Just so. Yon caine in and seated yourselves. Can 
yon imagine our consternation ? We were prisoners, for 
we could not even move without discovery. Not to linger 
over this portion of my story, placed wnere we were, we 
could not avoid overhearing every word that was said.” 

“ But,” said Ernest, “ I cannot understand how you 
escaped the eword of the officer when he waved it about.” 

“We did so by a miracle. I felt it hiss past my face 
once or twice.” 

" So did I,” said Sixteen-String Jack. 

.“ But we had the presence of mind to keep perfectly 


Ernest Leigh looked from one of the highwaymen to 
the other, in admiration at the cool and off. hand manner 


in which they spoke of their narrow escape from capture. 

Claude continued — 

“ You will think I have been a long time in coming to 
the point, hut I have reached it at last. 

“We have — quite unavoidably — overheard all that has 
been said daring the time we have been in concealment. 
What has reached onr ears, though not exactly a nar- 
rative, yet embodies so many important facts, that we have 
no difficulty whatever in comprehending the precise posi- 
tion of affairs." 

“Well, sir?” 

“ I hope you will take no objection to my blunt way of 
■peaking ; but, as you know, we have heard all. I ern’t 
see any reason why we should minoc matters. I under- 
stand, of course, your relations to the young lady you call 
Minnie. I also know what her father’s mind is. 

“Ah ! I had forgotten his parting promise.” 

“Pho! pho! Never mind him. You have, I suppose, 
not given ap all hopes of making this young girl yonr 
wife r ” 

“ Excuse me,” said Ernest ; “ the subject is too painful 
and delicate a one to be discussed before strangers.” 

“ But we are no strangers ; we know all about it ; and all 
I can say is, that, if you have given np all hope, you area 
very different young gentleman to what I took you to be.” 

“ Well, sir, what if I hope still ? ” 

“Just this. I think you will find that, now her father 
has behaved with so much harshness to her, and, now that 
she knows it is madness to hope that he will ever give his 
consent to your union — I say, knowing all this, I think you 
will find that the young lady, rather than give' yon up, 
will be inclined to listen to you if you propose some well- 
laid plan of flight.” 

Ernest Leigh shook his head. 

“ I have no such hope.” 

“ Pho ! pho ! You have — or you ought to have. At 
any rate, you will not give her up without making at 
least one effort to obtain her.” 

“Oh ! sir, I know not what to think. I have, indeed, 
had no time for the reflection ; and the strangeness of the 
events which have just occurred have set my brain in a 
perfect whirl.” 

“ Then, let me think for you, and save you the trouble, 
for, under the circumstances you name, thought is a very 
diffieult thing indeed. Let me propose a course of action 
to you. You can please yourself whether you cany it 
out.” 

“ Well, sir, go on.” 

“ If you will take my advice, the first thing you will do 
will be to set his lordship’s commands, about quitting the 
grounds, at defiance. Then, in the second place, you will 
obtain an interview with the young lady, and, if you will 
only make use of some good arguments, I’ll warrant she 
will come round to your way of thinking.” 

“ You raise strange hopes in my breast — hopes which I 
dare not entertain ; and yet, until you spoke, my mind was 
filled with nothing but despair.” 

“ I know it, and now it is filled with hope.” 

“No, no; I cannot entertain such hope. You speak of 
impossibilities. How can I set all his servants at defiance, 
and obtain an interview with Minnie ? ” 

“ If you will make up your mind to do so, you will find 
you will not have much trouble. The old proverb says — 
‘ Love laughs at locksmiths.’ ” 

“Well, sir, I must admit you have given me fresh 
hopes. I will not relinquish her hand without, at least, 
an effort to retain possession of it. But there is one thing 
I cannot understand, and that is your motive for troubling 
yourselves in this affair.” 

“ If I told you that it was a disinterested motive, in all 
probability you would not believe me, and most certainly 
it would not be the truth. Our motive is to escape.” 

“But how?” 

“ Well, sir, that depends if you can succeed in persuading 
the young lady to fly with you ; and, mind, I don’t think 
you will fail. It will afford us an opportunity of eluding 
the vigilance of the dragoons. Without the adoption of 
some stratagem to get away, we shall, in the end, be dis. 
covered.. For instance, the first thing the officer of dra- 
goons will do, having failed to find us, will be to post Lis 
men all round this place, and give them striot injunctions 
to look out for us.” 

“ I see. But how am I to help you ? ” 

“We shall not require you to do anything more tliav 
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carry off the yonng lady. If you fail in this, we must 
adopt some other plan.” 

“ This is the strangest thing I have heard of.” 

“ If you like,” said Claude Duval, “ I will jive you full 
details of our plan.” 

“ Pray do so, for my curiosity is roused to the utmost.” 

“ I will do so, then, iu as few words as possible. In 
the first place, then, we will assume that you have s-;e- 
ceeded io persuading the young lady to fly with you.” 
Ernest Leigh smiled, and said — 

“Well?” 

“Yon will have to be careful what you do, for ner 
absence would be discovered, and a close pursuit com- 
menced.” 

“ I suppose so.” 

“ It is quite certain. Now, sir, the first thing I want 
to know — have you got a carriage P ” 

“ No.” 

“ No !” repeated Claude, in a disappointed voice. 

“ No, I have not. But is it so essential ? ” 

\ “ Well, yes. But do you know anyone who is here to- 

night with a carriage ? ” 

“Yes, several.” 

“ Could you borrow one P ” 

“ I am afraid not.” 

“ Ha ! then you throw me out. But never mind ; I shall, 
perhaps, be able to think of some means by which the 
difficulty may be overcome ; or, perhaps, you may be able 
to suggest something. I will narrate to you my original 
plnu.” 

“ I shall be glad to hear it.” 

“ I imagined, then, that you were one of the guests at 
this place, nud that you would have a oarriage. In the 
event of such beiug the case, I should have proposed that 
you called your servants aside, and ordered them to have 
changed dresses with us.” 

“ With you ? ” 

“Yes; we would then have returned, instead of the 
two servants, and take their places. One of us would 
have got up behind and the other seated himself on the 
box. We should then take you on your way at such 
a rapid rate as would defy pursuit, and accomplish our own 
escape at the same time, for the dragoons would never 
think of looking for us uuder that disguise.” 

“ Bravo ! ” cried Sixteen-String Jack, as he clapped nis 
hands together. “ Capital ! ” 

The reader will remember that the details of the plan 
thus unfolded were quite new to him. 

He was delighted beyond measure. 

But as for Ernest Leigh, Le was completely taken 
aback at the boldness of it. 

“ Can it be really possible that you contemplated car- 
rying out such a desperate scheme ? ” « 

“Pho! pho ! my dear sir, it is nothing. Our position 
just a.t the present time is, I coufess, somewhat desperate, 
and therefore we must employ desperate means to get out 
of it.” 

“ Bnt as I have no carriage here, and as it is not pos- 
sible for me to borrow one from any of the guests, how 
then ? ” 

We shall get out of that dfficulty, never fear,” said 
Claude Duval. It struck me, however, as being a very 
simple way of bringing about eertaiu desirable events.” 

“ Claude,” said Sixteen-String Jack, 'ust one word 
with you.” 

Jack whispered something in his ear. 

“Ha! To be sure. The very thing!” were Duval’s 
comments as he listened. 

Then, turning towards Ernest Leigh, he said-- 
“ With 3 our assistance, sir, I have no doubt we snail be 
able to carry out the scheme 1 proposed.” 

“ In what way cau l be of service to you ? '* 

“You can give us some information, which it is neces- 
sary we should have, and of which we are, fit present, de- 
ficient.” 

“ Wliat is it ? ” 

1 J In the first place, what to the name of the owner of 
this domain ? ” 

“ Lord Mortimer.” 

“ Very good. I will remember it.” 

“ Is that all you desire to know ?” 

“ Yes ; just at present.” 

“ Can you tell me whether any of ihft guests tire taking 
their Mparture ? “ 


“ I cannot say for certain, but I think it vary likely that, 
as the hour is so late, several are about to start.” 

“Just so. And it is usual for the carriages to remain 
in a kind of rank for a little time until the owners of 
them are in readiness.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“ Well, then, can you take me s?y an obscure and unfre- 
quented road to this place ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then I must trouble yon to do so, and then we can 
talk a little further.” 

“ Come on, then. I shall be right glad to quit this place. 

I have been expecting an interruption every moment.” 

Ernest Leigh went towards the door of the summer- 
house as he spoke. 

The two highwaymen rose instantly to their feet. 

“ You must understand that it is essentially necessary 
that we should not be seen by anyone.” 

“ All right ; I can take you where you want to go over 
the garden-beds, and through the shrubbery. I am well 
acquainted with the place.” % 

“Then your knowledge will now be of good service. 
Lead the way, sir ; we will follow.” 

Ernest Leigh stepped forward, taking his way with the 
manner of one who was quite confident about going right. 

His mind was in a very strange state of agitation, how- 
ever. 

Had anyone told him he would voluntarily become a 
companion to two highwaymen, he would have laughed 
the idea to scorn. 

And yet, here he was. 

They had spoken to him courteously and kindly. 

Had they been of his own station, they could not have 
comported themselves in a more gentlemanlike manner. 
They had spoken words of consolation to him. 

They had inspired him with hope at the moment when 
he was utterly downcast and despairing. 

In addition to this, he possessed tlvat strong love for 
strange adventures which seems inherent in every human 
breast. 

He had no doubt now about the good faith of the two 
highwaymen. 

Had they professed that their sole object was to advan- 
tage him, he would have had his suspicions. 

As it was, however, they had frankly and truly stated 
their own position, and shown him how, while serving him, 
they would achieve their escape from a difficulty which 
conlil not be over-estimated. 

It would answer their purpose to befriend him. 

But the reader, who must bo familiar enough with the 
dispositions of the two highwaymen, will know well 
euough that they would gladly undertake so pleasant an 
adventure as that of assisting two young people to be 
happy. 

With his mind occupied with these reflections, Ernest 
Leigh led our friends in a straight line over the garden- 
beds, trampling down in his course, without any remorse, 
the choicest and most beautiful of flowers. 

By-and-by the shrubbery was reached. 

Claude and Jack conversed together in low, whispering 
tones, and further elaborated their plan of escape. 

Presently Ernest paused, and turning round said— 

“ If you advance a few paces further, cautiously, yon 
will be able to see what yon desire, I think.” 

Claude and Jack immediately stepped forward, taking 
care, as they did so, to make no more bustling with the 
twigs than they conld help. 

Then, looking through, they conld see a broad avenue 
in which was a long line of beautiful carriages. 

The coachmen and footmen were sitting and standing 
about, waiting to take their turn to drive up to the hall 
door, for many of the guests were taking their departure. 
Claude beckoned Ernest to come nearer. 

“ Do yon recognise any of those carriages 9 ” he asked. 
Yes, several.” 

~ Then we will have whichever one you like to select.'* 

“ But how P ” 

“ Leave us to manage that. Just say which one.” 

“ It is immaterial.” 

“ Is there a carriage there the ow-^er of win oft yon ->w9 
a grudge to, because if there is it would be a gord joke '-6 
make use of that one to escape '•rrt'a. t 
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CHAPTER CCCCXXXV. 

fWB COACHMAN AND FOOTMAN BELONGING TO THE 
COUNTESS OF FABLAND’S CARRIAGE ARE EASILY DUPED 
BY CLAUDE DUVAL AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK 
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ones, too. They will Jo for us, and replace those we 
have unluckily lost.” 

“We shall want saddles.” 

“Oh! nevermind that. Such a difficulty as that will 
be ove-'iorrie without much trouble.” 


Ernest Leigh laughed p2en% as Chude pronon^ised 
these words, and he replied — 

“ Well, now you mention it, it would be & very good 
joke, and, strangely enough, there happens to he just 
before us the carriage of a certain old lady who has been 
the means of embittering Lord Mortimer a gainst me 
more than anyone or anything else.” * 

“ That’s the carriage for us, then. Which is it, sir P " 

“ That one just opposite w ith the pair of black horses, 
«»nd the footman in the blue livery, faced with silver.” 

“ I see it. All right. And now, what u the came of 
this lady ? ” 

“ The Countess of Farland.” 

“ That is enough. We shall do now, never fear ! The 
next thing will be for you to obtain an interview with 
Minnie, and persuade her to be the companion of vour 
flight. Why do you sigh, sir, and shake your head ? ” 

“ I was thinking of the difficulty of the task, of which 
yon speak with so much lightness.” 

“ Pho ! pho ! A faint heart never yet won a fair lady I 
She loves you. That is sufficient. Rely upon it, sir, if 
you make up your mind to this course, you will succeed.” 

“I have no doubt of it,” said Sixteen -String Jack. 
“ You must not forget, sir, that chance compelled us to 
be auditors of what passed between you. She listened to 
your proposal at the first ; and now that her fatner has 
interfered, depend upon it, when you renew your suit, she 
will consent.” 

“ I think so, too,” said Claude ; “ at any rate, make the 
effort. _ Were I in your place, I should not relinquish the 
lady without a severe struggle.” 

“ Well, gentlemen, I will take your advice. Yon have 
filled my breast with renewed hopes. From my intimate 
knowledge of the premises, I have no doubt I sliall he 
able to approach her.” 

“ Then, when that is done, take my word for it, the rest 
will follow easily enough.” 

“ But stay ! We must make some further agreement. 
Where shall I find you ? ” 

“ I think we cannot do better than remain where we 
now are.” 

“ You cannot do better.” 

“ Then you will find us here.” 

“And the carriage ? ” 

" When you arrive with the lady we will not keep you 
many minutes.” 

“ Agreed, then.” Farewell, sirs, for a time. I will try 
my fortune.” 

“ * Confidence begets success.’ Remember that in your 
undertaking. Bear in mind, too, that as you love this 
iady so dearly, your earthly happiness and her own depend 
apon yoarself.” 

Ernest Leigh waved his hand and disappeared. 

As soon as he was out of hearing, Claude said— 

“Well, Jack, my friend, what do you think of my 
scheme?” 

“ Why, I think it as excellent a one as was. ever 
devised.” 


“ I like it. myself ; and I must say, too, that I admire 
your suggestion for overcoming the difficulty of getting a 
carnage.” 

“ I think it can be done.” 

. “ I am sure of it. If you leave it to me I will guarantee 
it.” 


“ You are confident.” 

“ Oh ! Jack, it is such a glorious thing to fchinX kow we 
shall pass right under the noses of these troublesome 
dragoons. No doubt, their officer will be cunning enough 
to peep into every carriage that goes out of the gates, bat 
lie would never think of looking for ns acting the parts of 
coachman and footman.” 

“ It is a rare scheme, Claude, a rare scheme ; 'and, per- 
haps, even now we may he lucky enough to reach the 
gibbet on the Finchley -road before dey break. 4 ' 

“ Ah ! I wonder whether Dick and Torn King apy them, 
or whether they ar a held fast in some place or ether, as we 
are here ? ” 

■ We cannot : ie*i. We must wait and see. Mow lucky 
your carriage has a pair cf horses in it ? They look 


in such like conversation this did Glande Duval and 
Sixteen-String Jack pass away the time which elapsed 
before Ernest Leigh returned. 

To them it seemed an intolerable time, and they were 
fearfnl that the carriage they hud decided upon mailing 
use of would start away before he came back. 

They listened attentively for the slightest sound which 
might indicate his approach, but all remained silent. 

They began to grow fidgety and impatient. 

How long a time elapsed they knew not, but at length 
their ears were gladdened by a slight rustling sound. 

They looked eagerly in the direction from which it 
came. 

In another moment Ernest Leigh appeared. 

His manner — his very walk — his attitude even showed 
our friends before he spoke that all was well. 

Claude spoke first. 

“ Y ou have succeeded ? ” he said. 

“ Yes, my friend. Contrary to my expectations, I have 
succeeded. I have had great trouble — first in getting 
access to her, and then in persuading her ; but now ull is 
arranged.” 

“ I am very happy to hear it ; but where is the lady ? ” 
“ She will be here directly. I shall return almost im- 
mediately, and she will accompany me. My object in 
coming here was to tell you, in order that you might have 
all in readiness.” 

“ Good. We shall be ready, never fear.” 

“ Enough, then. I will depart again.” 

“ Stay i moment. Have you auy idea how long you 
shall be ? ” 

“ I cannot tell to a few minutes.” 

“ Shall you be less than a quarter of an hour ? ” 

“ No, I think not.” 

“ Very well ; in a quarter of an hour from now you can 
come to Lady Farland’s carriage in safety and enter it. 
We shall be there as footman and coachman, and you can 
tell ns then where we are to drive.” 

“Very good. You will be sure and perform your 
part?” 

“ Never fear for us, sir.” 

“ We can come to the carriage-door with safety ? ” 

“ With every confidence.” 

“Well, you are a couple of clever fellows ; «and how you 
are going to manage it, I don’t know.” 

“All is arranged; and now, sir, there is no time to 
lose.” 

“ There is not.” 

“ Farewell, then, for a quarter of an honr.” 

“ Farewell.” 

Ernest Leigh, feeling quite like another being, turned 
away. 

As soon as he had taken his departure, the two high- 
waymen set to work to carry out their scheme. 

They had set themselves a great deal to do in a very 
short space of time. 

We shall see whether they accomplished it, 

They spoke with great confidence about the matter, and 
as though they had little fear of failure 
“ You stay here in readiness. Jack,” said Claude Duvat 
to his companion, “ and I will go up to the carriage.” 

“ All right, my friend. Be sure and act your part 
well.” 

“ Never fear me,” returned Claude. 

As he spoke, he emerged from the shrubbery into the 
avenue. 

Crossing thi3, he directed his steps in a straight line to 
the carriage. 

The coachman — who was as fat as any coachman need 
wish to be — was sitting on his box, apparently in a doze, 
while the footman was standing near, conversing with on® 
of Uis liveried fraternity. 

Claude Duval made his way up to the footman with a 
confident and commanding air. 

He touched him slightly on the arm a® he Said— 

“Can you tell me whether this is the Countess of 
Farland’s carriage ? ” 

The footman looked at Claude from head to foot, and 
then, drawing himself up into what he doublets doit; Jed 
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himself was an imposing and dignified attitude, he re- 
plied in a pompons voice — 

“ Yes, sir ; this air the Countess of Farland’s 
cawwidge.” 

“ I thought so. The description given me was quite 
correct. You are one of her ladyship’s domestics, I 
presume?” \ 

“ Yes, sir, I air.” 

“ Yes ; his lordship told me that yom- livery was blue, 
faced with silver.” 

The footman looked down at his attire oomplacently. 

‘‘If you will be good enough to step aside a moment,” 
continued Claude, “ I will deliver has lordship’s mes- 
sage.” fi 

The footman waved his hand to the companion he had 
been talking with, who fell baok a few paoes. 

“ What is his lordship’s pleasure P” asked the footman. 

“ I have just left Lord Mortimer and the Countess of 
Farland together. They have sent me to say that you 
and the coachman are to accompany me at once.” 

“Very good,” said the footman. “Yon had better 
jump up on the box along with the coachman.” 

“ No, no. You don’t understand me.” 

“ Oh !” 

“You must not take the carriage, but come on foot 
with me.” 

“ And who will look after the equipage ?” 

“They did not say anything about that.” 

“ Oh ! didn’t they ?” 

“ No. But I don’t think they will want you for more 
than a minute or two. Perhaps your friend would just 
give an eye ?” 

“ My friend ?” 

“ Yes ; the one you were talking to when I arrived.” 

“ Oh ! to be sure.” ^ 

“Make haste, then.” 

“He won’t mind, I know.” 

“ That’s right ; ask him. There is no time for delay.” 

“I don’t know who you are, sir,' but it’s a strange 
order. However, I suppose it will be all right P” 

“ Yes, you will find it all right.” 

The footman spoke a few words to his late companion, 
who replied to what he said by nodding his head. 

So far, then, all was well. 

The footman then came up to the coachman and 
touched him with bis long baton or Btaff. 

“Hi! ooachy !” he said. “You are momentuonsly 
wanted. Get down. Leonidas will have an eye on the 
equipage.” 

The coachman, hearing these words, descended from 
his box with as muoh alacrity as his obese body would 
allow. 

“ What’s up ?” he asked. 

“ We air to follow thiH gentleman,” said the footman 
“so come along, beoause his lordship’s in a hurry.” 

The coachman never for one moment dreamt of con- 
sidering about anything. 

It was enough for him to be told. 

He obeyed. 

Claude Duval was rejoiced beyond measure to think 
be had so easily succeeded in effecting his purpose. 

It was more than he hoped for and expected. 

He had prepared himself for a difficult task, but he 
found the coachman and footman fall into the snare with 
Mmarkable ease. 

“ Just follow me,” he said to them, “ and I will take 
you by the nearest route to where his lordship and 
four mistress are awaiting you.” 

They promised to do so. 

Claude led the way to the shrubbery. 

He wound his way through this. 

.According to the agreement which they had made 
with each other, Sixteen-String kept out of sight until 
the two servants had passed him. 

As soon as this happened, he stepped silently from 
the tree behind which he had ooncealed himself, and 
brought up the rear. 

Ho had no trouble in following, but he took care to 
keep at euffir.ient distance to be out of their hearing. 

Claude Duval led the way with quite a confident step, 
and no one would have believed for a moment that he 
®as wholly ignorant of the extent and arrangements of 
the grounds. 

All he was intent upon, however, was to make his way 


in as straight a line as he possibly coaid to some place 
as far as possible removed from the mansion and the 
carriages. 

A few minutes brought them to a very retired part of 
the grounds. 

The coachman and footman now began to wonder 
whither they were being led, and a dim, uncomfortable 
idea that something was not altogether ’ight took posses- 
sion of their minds. 

This idea soon expanded, until they Oecame convinced 
that something was aotually wrong. 

Just aB the footman was abont in a whisper to inti- 
mate his suspicions to the coachman however, he was Btar- 
tied by feeling someone clntoh him suddenly by the throat, 

At the same moment he felt something cold thrust 
into his mouth. 

Then a voice said, in tones of terrible menace and 
determination — 

“This is a loaded pistol which I have jnstthrnst into 
yonr month, and if yon utter a sound above a whisper. I 
will pull the trigger and blow the top of your head off ! ’ 

It was Sixteen-String Jack who had thus cautiously 
and silently approached the footman, and seized him by 
the throat. 

When he had finished uttering the threatening words 
we have recorded, he rattled the pistol against the foot- 
man’s teeth, in order to give due effect to them. 

Precisely at the same moment that Sixteen-String Jack 
thus seized the footman, Clande Duval turned round 
and grasped the ooachman. 

He held a pistol in his hand, and he presented it at 
his head, as he said — 

“ If you attempt to move or speak yon Bre a dead man.” 

This Bpeech appeared to have the effect of depriving 
the coachman of all his strength. 

In Borne strange manner he collapsed and doubled up. 

He would have fallen to the ground ; but it bo hap- 
pened that a rustic garden-seat, which was oloseto him, 
received his bulky body. 

There he Bat, in about the most comioal fashion imagi- 
nable, with his face and whole attitude expressive of 
the most ludicrous fright. 

He opened his month to a preternatural width, and 
gasped for breath. 

But he made no effort to speak. 

He conld tell, by the significant manner in which 
Claude had spoken, that the threat was not an idle one. 

The footman, too, came directly to the conclnsion that 
the best thing he conld do was to make no resistance. 

It is a singular thing that those persons whose livee 
are clearly of the least valne are always the most parti- 
cular in taking care of them. 

Having thrown them into this state of fright, the two 
highwaymen prooeeded to reassure them a little. 

“Look here, both of you,” said Clande Duval, “and 
pay particular attention to my words. You are in no 
danger ; yon have nothing whatever to fear — that is, if 
you do exactly as we command you. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

Claude raised his pistol as he spoke, and so did 
Sixteen-String Jack. 

Mindful of the cantion which had been given them not 
to speak above a whisper, the nnfortnnate footman wad 
coachman contented themselves with nodding their 
heads in a furious manner. 

Understanding by thiB that they understood what 
was said to them, Clande continued — 

“ Now then, listen to our commands, and obey f If • 
yon refuse, yon are dead men. We want jour clothes ; 
off with them ! Be quiok ! or we will slay yon first and 
take them off your dead bodies !” 

The two servants looked ateaoh other in blank dismay. 

A cold perspiration broke out all over them. 

“ Do you hesitate ?” asked Claude, fiercely. 

■ “ Do you refuse ?” asked Sixteen-String JacK, more 
fiercely still. 

The response was a violent shaking of heads. 

“ Come, then, begin. Off with them ! Quick ! for 
yonr lives.” 

The footman groaned faintly, and took off his laced 
cooked hat. 

The coachman divested himself of his wig and hat 

“ I am glad to see yon behave in such a sensude 
manner,” said Claude Duval. “ Yon would be perfect 
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madmen to resist 5 and as we are bent upon having your 
riot lies, you may as well surrender them to us quietly as 
not. Come ! off with the rest ! ” 

<? Both seemed to he of this opinion ; and, finding they 
could not help themselves, they began to rapidly pull oft 
their clothes. 

As soon as a~y garment was thus thrown down, our 
friends put it on, and in thi3 manner they became 
gradually metamorphosed. 

Sixteen -String Jack put on the foocman’s clothes, 
Claude Duval the coachman’s. 

It was truly laughable to see with wb%t eagerness they 
pulled off then clothes. Never befoie in all their lives 
aad they undressed themselves so quickly 

In a little while the two unfortunate ver-hvzki were 
stripped to thuir shirts 


CHAPTER CCCCXXXVI. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK AND CLAUDE DUVAL ENACT TH* 
PARTS OF FOOTMAN AND COACHMAN TO GREAT PER- 
FECTION. 

The reader must understand that Claude Dnval and Sir- 
teen-String Jack put these things on over their own, so 
that they could, at any time wheu they found it necessary, 
cast off the disguise which they were now so anxious to 

Having, by working upon the tears of the Countess 01 
Farland’s servants, succeeded in their _ design, another 
consideration forced itself upon the L'ghwavmen, and 
demanded their immediate attention. t . 

It is true by their threats they had obtained a complete 
mastery over these men, but as soon as they leparteo 
their influence would vanish ; and then, naturally enough, 
the first thing the coachman and footman would wins cl 
I doing would be to rais8 an alarm* . * 
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This would bp fatal, and therefore it became clearly 
necessary to prevent this in some way or other. 

After a moment’s consideration, Ciaude and Jack agreed 
to gag them by tying their own neckcloths tightly over 
their mouths. 

No sooner was this resolved upon than it was done. 

Threatening the most terrible things they could think 
of if they maue the least resistance, the two friends effectu- 
ally put an end to all fear that the servants would raise an 
alarm by the tightness with which they bound them. 

This was not all. 

They would have to be deprived of the power of running 
a wa v . 

It is not to be supposed that the prevention of this 
presented many difficulties to the two highwaymen. 

Sixteen-String Jack had a nise piece of strong rope 
which he had brought with him from Enfield Chase, 
and with this he resolved to bind them to a tree. 

The poor wretches shivered in the cold night air, and 
their teeth chattered together like castanets. 

But onr frieuds were unfeeling and pitiless. 

By using more threats, they compelled both to rise 
and plaoe themselves in a convenient position against a 
tree 

Then with the aid of his piece of rope, Sixteen-String 
Jack bound them firmly to it. 

As probably they did not possess the skill of the 
Davenport Brothers, there was little fear that they would 
free themselves and run off. 

Then, as for calling attention to their situation by 
calling out, that was quite impossible, for they could not 
produce any articulate sound. 

Having thus safely and securely disposed of them, onr 
friends proceeded to give the finishing touches to their 
disguise. 

The long great coat which the footman had worn was 
io itself quite sufficient to disguise Sixteen-String Jack 
without anything else, for when it was buttoned it con- 
cealed the wliole of his apparel save his boots. 

With Claude, however, it was different. 

He had more difficulty. 

There was a very great difference between bis size and 
the sire of the coachman ; and the coat and waistcoat, 
when lie put them or, like Falstaff’s skin, “ hung about 
him like a lady’s loose gown.” 

To deceive the eyes of the man who had been left in 
charge of the carriage, it would be necessary to pad him- 
self in some way. 

Jack at once took off his own coat and waistcoat and 
gave them to him, so that all he had on were those taken 
from the footman. 

Claude rolled them up in a very skilful manner, and, 
placing them in the proper position, gave himself the 
appearance of possessing great obesity. 

“ Now, Claude,” said Jack, “ let us be getting back. A 
quarter of an hour has elapsed, I am certain ; and it 
would be a thousand pities for the plan to be spoilt, after 
succeeding so far, by Ernest and the lady arriving too 
soon.” 

“ Yon are right, my friend. Come, I am ready ; and a 
minute or two will serve to take us to the carriage.” 

“ Forward, theD, Claude, and lead the way.” 

At a sltarp walk the two highwaymen took their way 
towards their destination, leaving the unfortunate flunkeys 
to their miserable fate. 

How long they might stay there • before they wen | 
fcond, onr friends did not trouble themselves to speculate 
about. 

They only hoped .'bey would remain there in quiet 
until they bad got beyond the reach of danger. 

Claude had noted carefully the way be had oome, so 
that he was able to retrace his steps without difficulty 
or hesitation. 

Looking out on to the avenue from the shrubbery, they 
saw the countess’s carriage just where thy had left it. 

They crossed over, and Claude Duval climbed on to the 
ooaehman’s box with great nimbleness and agility. 

The footman who had promised to look after the 
carriage was still there. 

See ing Sixteen-String Jack in the dark, he did not 
rtreeive the substitution that had been made. 

He saw tlie v>lue u>e<y — u iter, and that was 

an. 

M l -ma glad yon nave corns tacK," he said. ** I oeald 


not have watted a moment longer. I’m off 1 I suppose ? 
shall see yon to-morrow ? ” 

Without waiting for any reply, the footman hurried off. 

He had been called some time before- and had already 
stayed as long as he dared. 

Perceiving this, Sixteen-String Jac* chuckled with 
satisfaction, for he was afraid he should not be able to 
deceive this fellow, who, doubtless, knew the real foot- 
man well. 

Fortune seemed to favour them, however, to a degree 
for whioh they dared not hope. 

The sooner, now, that the lovers made their appea ranee, 
the better it would be. 

Sixteen-String Jack looked about for them anxiously. 

Every moment they stayed here was fraught with 
danger. 

The conntess might call for her carriage, and then they 
would be in a regular fix. 

Just when he had worked himself up into a perfect 
fever of excitement and agitation, Jack caught sight of 
two forms, evidently male and female, approaching him. 

The obscurity was’ too great for Jack to be able to see 
with any degree of distinctness, and he was not sufficiently 
well acquainted with the personal a ppearance of Ernest 
Leigh to be able to say for certain whether he was one of 
the two approaching. 

Bnt Jack got nearer to the door of the carriage in order 
to be in readiness. 

There was a Kind of shrinking timidity and hesitation 
in the approach of these two figures, whioh made him 
think that he was not deceived. 

In another moment they came near, and the light of 
the lamp belonging to the carriage falling npon them, 
revealed the face and form of Ernest Leigh. 

Minnie was clinging heavily to his arm. 

It seemed as though she had to support her steps. 

What means or arguments the young man had made 
use of in order to induce her to accompany him in hia 
flight Jack knew not. 

It was sufficient for him that they were there. 

As soon as he was quite sure that it was those who he 
expected who were approaching, he said — 

“Quick, Mr. Leigh! Be quick, if yon please. We 
are all in readiness, and waiting only for you. Quick 1 
quick ! ” 

The two lovers increased their speed. 

A dozen more stops brought them to the door of the 
carriage. 

Jack held it open for them to enter, and, putting his 
finger to the brim of his hat, in the most approved fashion, 
asked where they desired to go. 

“ To London,” replied Ernest Leigh, without the 
slightest hesitation. 

Jack closed the door, and, without making any reply, 
scrambled np on to the footboard at the back of the 
countess’s carriage 

“ To London, Claude,” he said. 

Claude Duval perpetrated a slight whistle, and then 
touched the horses with the whip. 

The high-mettled creatures, impatient in the extreme 
at having been kept waiting so long, reared and pluDged, 
and finally set off at a swift trot. 

Clande' Duval found that he had now a very difficult 
duty to perform. 

It had only just then presented itself to his mind. 

How was he to find his way out of the ground*? 

The reader must remember be was totally in ignorance 
of them, and to take a wrong turn would be fatal. 

He felt, however, that it was useless to perplex himself 
with this. 

All he could do was to trust to bis good luck for a guide, 
aided by keeping a sharp look-out around him. 

Other carriages before him were on th“ move, and he 
thought he could not do better than follow them. 

Hu did so, and presently found that he had reached the 
entrance doors of the mansion. 

Here the other carriages stopped to take up their 
owners, and then drove off again. 

But Claude did not stop. 

He drove past the doors, and followed a carriage 
which had just started from them. 

He did not doubt that if he kept close behind this hs 
should be able to go the nearest way to the gatoa. 

In this expectation he was not deceived. 
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Alter going a long way down a broad, serpentine avenue, 
he came in sight of some large iron gates. 

Here there appeared to be some obstruction. 

The carriage just in front stopped, and Claude was com- 
pelled to stop too. . 

After a brief delay it went on, but it stopped again just 
as it was about to pass through the gate. 

Wondering what could be the meaning of this unusual 
proceeding, Claude looked keenly in advance, and Sixteen- 
String Jack stretched his tody over the top of the carriage 
in order to catch a glance, if possible, at what was going 
on. 

He could not make it out j but Claude, who occupied a 
far more favourable position, soon distinguished the forms 
of several dragoons mounted upon their horses. 

They were ranged on each side of the gate in such a 
manner that every vehicle would have to pass between 
them. 

What took place during the delay, Claude could not 
ascertain. 

At length, however, .the carriage preceding his was 
suffered to on, and, not without a misgiving that after 
all their clevC**iess something had gone wrong, Claude | 
Bet his horses in motion again. 

■ Ere he hud gone many yards, however, a voice cried— 

“ Pull up a moment, coachman.” 

For a moment Claude hesitated as to what he should 
do. 

Would it be better to give his horse3 the whip and send 
them off at a gallop, or should he remain where he was 
and run the risk of discovery ? 

He did not hesitate long. 

He pulled up. 

He had confidence in the excellence of his disguise, and 
resolved to have it tested. 

If he did not obey the command just uttered suspicion 
would be aroused, whereas by remaining he had hopes 
that he should be able to withstand the test. 

Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack were not alone 
in feeling alarmed. 

The sensation was shared in both by Ernest and 
Minnie. 

Nor was their dismay in any way diminished when the 
window of the carriage was rather rudely let down from 
the outside. 

A man’s face appeared. 

Ernest and Minnie recogni sed it instantly. 

It was the face of the officer of dragoons. 

He, too, evidently recognised the fugitives, for he 
smiled, while he took off his hat and made a low bow. 

“ Really, sir,” he said, addressing himself to Ernest, “ it 
seems os though I was doomed to intrude upon you to- 
sight. On the present occasion I have no better excuse 
than that which I offered before. The two highwaymen, 
of whom we are in search, we have not yet been able to 
succeed in capturing. That they are somewhere in the 
grounds we are certain. They are quite clever enough to 
adopt some cunning scheme to escape, even to that of con- 
cealing themselves in a carriage, therefore I have determined 
to allow no carriage to depart unsearched. You can easily 
satisfy yourselves whether there is anyone concealed in 
your own vehicle, and then I will not detain you a moment 
longer. Be good enough then, sir, if you please, to look 
under the seats.” 

During this long time, Ernest Leigh had ample time to 
recover himself from any consternation he might have felt. 

Willingly enough, then, he proceeded to look under the 
seats, and the dragoon was immediately convinced that 
the two high.waymen were not there. 

“ I ask a thousan 1 pardons, but duty must be done," 
added the officer. “As soon as the guests have taken 
their departure, the lord of the manor will permit me to 
explore the grounds thoroughly. In the meantime they 
cannot escape. I have posted my men all round in an 
unbroken circle. If the villains attempt to leave they 
will be instantly discovered, while if thev remain here 
until daybreak we shall be sure to find thorn. Good 
evening, air. Some other carriages are waiting for my 
scrutiny.” 

With these words the officer of dragoons drew op the 
window of the carriage, and, standing aside, allowed the 
vehicle to pass on. 

An soon as :hey had got to a safe distance Claude Duval 
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It was olear that the dragoons were completely baffled. 

Much time would be spent in exon ining the different 
carriages, and there was every possibility that their flight 
would not be discovered uuti' daybreak. 

Thi 3 , however, could uot be far distant, so it behoved 
them to make good speed. 

The horses in the carriage were of first-class quality, 
and the rate at which they drew the vol»**ile over the 
muddy roads was something surprising. 

That both Claude and Jack were deeply grateful to 
Ernest and Minnie for furnishing them with the means of 
escape from a very dangerous position the reader need not 
be told. 

They were, therefore, quite willing to undergo consi- 
derable danger in their bekulf. 

Nothing could be more unwise than for them to pro- 
ceed to London, and yet Claude and Jack did not hesitate 
to take them there. 

They drove off straight towards the metropolis. 

During the ride, Ernest made Miunie. acquainted with 
the strange incidents which had befel him since parting 
with her, and how it was they were performing their 
journey in the Countess of Farland’s carriage. 

It was while thus occupied that Ernest remembered 
that he had not asked the highwaymen whether it would 
be dangerous for them to drive into London. 

He could not fail to be grateful to them — highwaymen 
as they were ; for had it not been for them he would not 
have been so blessed as he was at that moment. 

As soon as the thought occurred to him, then, he pulled 
the check-string. 

Claude stopped at once, and Sixteen-String Jack got 
down and came to the door to know what was wanted. 

“ Excuse me," said Ernest Leigh, quickly ; “ when I 
asked you to drive to London the thought did not occur 
to me that it would be very dangerous for you to make 
your way thither. It would be dangerous, would it not ? ’ 

11 1 cannot truthfully say ‘No ’ to that question,” said 
Sixteen-String Jack; “but we are unwilling to do our 
service by halves.” _ 

“ Never mind, you shall not drive ns to London. 

“ We have already reached it.” 

“ Is it possible ?" 

“ Well, when I say we have reached it, wo have very 
little further to go.” 

“ What is to be done, then ? ” 

“ That I leave entirely, sir, to you. We will take you to 
any place you desire to mention.” 

“ I shall mention none, because I do not wish to draw 
down -upon you any unnecessary danger. Propose some- 
thing yourself. Tell us what you would like to do.’ 

CHAPTER OCCCXXXVII. 

THE JOUB HIGHWAYMEN MEET AT THE GIBBET ON THE 
MNCHLEY-EOAD. 

“ I am much obliged to you, sir,” said Sixteen-String 
Jack “ If you will allow me, I will speak to my com- 
rade and ask him his advice.” 

“ Do so — do so.’ 

Jack approached Claude, and spoke to him for a few 
moments. 

Then, returning to the door, he said — 

“ My comrade is obliged to confess, that, to enter 
London, even while so well disguised, would be placing 
our lives in great jeopardy, and he has proposed, a plan 
which he would like to see carried out — that is, if it meets 
with your full and entire approval.” 

“ What is the nature of the plan ? ” 

“ He wishes to draw up at the next public-house he 
comes to.” 

“ I have no objection to that.” 

“ He then wishes you to alight, and give the landlord 
instructions to fulfil our commands with respect to the 
carriage and horses.” 

“Well— well.” . 

“And then he wants you to perform the temaindcr of 
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your journey in a pest-chaise.” 

“ What do you want to do with the carriage aud 
horses ? ” . 

“ The carriage we would leave at the inn. Ihe korsef 
we would have saddled and bridled.” . 

“ I see : and you would then mount them auu riue 
away f ” 
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Just so, dir j for we have an appointment of a very 
serious natnre at daybreak this morning, and we shall 
Lave great difficulty, even then, ir. reaching the appointed 
spot in time.” 

“ Well, 1 see no reason why your plan should sol uC 
adopted. 1 care nothing about, 'lie Countess of 'Farland’s 
eurringe, or her horses either ; besides, you obtained both, 
not 1." You have beeD kind enough to give mfi S dine, i 
♦ hat is all, and 1 am much obliged to you.” 

“Don’t mention that. Only, sir, you will bo looked 
npou as the legitimate person to give orders about the 
disposal of the horses and carriage. All we want von to 
s:i v is, that we have your full permission to do what we 
think proper ; that, in fine, we have received our instruc- 
tions from you.” 

“Good; drive on, then, and stop at the ^ next puulic- 
Louse where a post-chaise can be obtained. Unless I 
mistake not, you will have to make great speed to roach 
the appointed spot in time — that is. if it is far distant.’’ , 

“ it is a long way from here, sir. 

“We will waste no more time. Forward aguiu, end 
atop at the next inn.” 

Sixteen-String Jack briefly announced to Claude Duval 
that bis proposal bad been accepted, and the vehicle was 
once more set into rapid motion. 

It so happeued that the piece of road upon which they 
bad halted was uot more than half a mile from an inn of 
rather pretentious aspect. 

Before the door of this Claude immediately drew up. 
lie was somewhat surprised to find the inn open so late, 
or rather so early, but he afterwards learned that they 
were awaiting the coach which stopped there every morn- 
ing on its way to London. 

The landlord made his appearauce with great alacrity 
when he discovered that a carriage had stopped before the 
door. 

Sixteen-String Jack jumped down and assisted Ernest 
and Minnie to alight. 

Then Ernest made a sign to Claude, who got down off 
his box. 

Addressing himself to the landlord, he said— 

" You will please have the carriage nod horses taken 
round to the stables.” 

“ It shall be done, sir, in a moment.” 

Then, turning to Clauds and Jack, Ernest said— 

|‘ Follow nu> into the inn at once, and I will give you 
i .-tractions what to do.” 

The ostler led the horses round to the stable, while the 
landlord, bowing at every step, ushered his guests into his 
best private room and retired. 

“ 1 have asked you to come in,” said Ernest, “ because 
I wished to say farewell, as the chances arc that we shall 
never meet each other again.” 

“ We are much obliged to yon,” said Claude and 
Jack. “ You have been kind enough to do us a great 
service, for without your aid we should never have 
escaped.” 

“ And without you,” said the young man, warmly, “ I 
should Dot feel so happy as I do at this moment. How- 
ever, farewell ! I know you must be noxious to be gone/’ 
Farewells were then exchanged, and Ernest rang the bell. 
The landlord appeared with an alacrity that seemed 
rather suspicious. 

“ Landlord,” 'he said, “ 1 have given ray servants in- 
structions how to act, and you will allow them to pro- 
eeed without interference.” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“ Lead them to the stables, then, and afterwards return 
to me.” 

The landlord bowed, and led the two highwaymen to the 
stables. 

On the way, Claude said— 

“ Yon understand what my master said to you P " 

“ Yes — oh ! yes.” 

“ Well, then, I want you vt> supply us with two saddles 
aud two bridles.” 

“ Very well ; shall you wont horses too r 
“No; we will take those belonging to the carnage r 
they have not come far, aud are quite fresh.” 

“Just as yon like.” , , , „ 

“There is only one tMug more. Make haste! My 
master is in a great hurry. We are going to ride forward 
jn order that some preparation* may he made, and ha will 
pillow almost immediately in a post-ehaio's.” 


Tms was an very legitimate, so the landlord spoke to 
the ostler and returned to the inn. 

It did net take Claude and Jack long to get the two 
horses ready. 

Mounting with all speed,- they set off at a sharp trot, 
which became a gallop so soon as they were far enough 
off from the inn. 

The two highwaymen took the road towarde Finchley, 
hat they had no hope of being able to keep their appoint- 
ment at the propel time. 

Already in the sky a faint tinge ci gray was perceptible, 
and they had yet a long way to go. 

Coining presently to_ a steep hill, they allowed the 
horses to ascend it while they occupied themselves in 
casting off their disguise. 

This was soon done, and, in a few moments, Claude Duval 
and Sixteen-String Jack presented their ordinary appear- 
ance. 

“This has been a night of strange adventure, has it 
not 5* ” said Claude, as he threw the last portion of his 
borrowed garments over the hedge into a field. 

“ Yon are right there,” said Jack. " I was thinking so 
when you spoke." 

“ Well, I can’t help thinking we have done some good 
for others besides ourselves. If those two young people 
are not happy, they ought to be ! ” 

“ They will be happy, never fear. The only thing I am 
afraid of is that we shall be the means of getting them 
into trouble." 

“ I do not think so, and, besides, it cannot be helped. 
Come, let the horses breathe a moment on the top of this 
bill, and then forward again. I sadly fear that when we 
reach Finchley, Dick Turpin and Tom King will have 
left, having given over all hope of our appearance.” 

“ We can but ride forward and see. These horses will 
make good speed if they are put to it, and though it is a 
long way to Finchley, yet I think we shall reach it before 
the day has much advanced." 

“ Well, so we shall. And there is another thing, Turpin 
and King may have been prevented from keeping the 
appointment, like we have been.” 

“ It may be eo. We have had some very narrow 
escapes, and, ten to one, if they have fared any better.” 

“ Besides, they had Maud with them.” 

“ True ; so their danger will be greater than ours. 
Forward, my friend ; I am in hopes that, after all, we shall 
be in time.” 

Once again, then, were the horses put in motion. 

Refreshed eves by their brief rest, they flew down the 
hill at a speed that would have dismayed horsemen less 
skilful than our friends. 

A better time for performing a journey across the 
country without being seen could scarcely have been 
found. 

Our friends knew that the hour before the dawn was the 
one iu which fewest people were abroad, and they wished 
to take every advantage they could of it. 

In spite of their efforts, however, the dull gray tint 
which they had porceived overspread the whole face of the 
heavens before they had got halfway to their destination. 

With unabated speed, however, and choosing the lanes 
and byways in preference to the high road, they galloped 
on. 

But the light increased with marvellous rapidity. 

Presently, in the eastern horizon, they could perceive 
the approach of the sun. 

As soon as the “ god of day ” was fairly above the 
horizon day would begin, and people in numbers be 
abroad. 

But, as they gazed about them, the highwaymen dis- 
covered that they were in a very lonely part of the country 
indeed. 

There was not a habitation of any kind in sight. 

The horses began to show evident symptoms oi 
exhaustion, but .hey still urged them on. 

Suddenly Jack raised Liu hand and pointed. 

“ Yonder is Finchley,” be said, “ One more effort, and 
we shall be there.” 

With increased rather than abated speed, they made tbs 
remainder of their journey. 

At length they slackened speed. _ 

They had come in sight of the gibbet. 

Jack pointed it out to his companion. 

“ That is th# &lao6 r ” he said 
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** Shade the ran from you. eyes, and take a long look 
before yon, and tell me whether you can see anything of 
them.’* 

Clande held np his hand to keep off the eon -r&y* , 1 

did as his comrade wished him. 

" I can see no one,” ho said. “ There doeo net speca? 
to be a single hnman being in sight.” 

" AIsb ! that is Bad ngws.” 

" It is, indeed ! ” 

* Look again. Are yon sure P ’ 

"There is no one there.” * 

“ Then they hare either been and gone again, or e»*e 
have been prevented from keeping the appointment/’ 

“ Do not let us be too hasty. \Ve are yet soerg distance 
from the meeting-plaoe. Let us make onr way to it, and 
then Bee.” 

This was a wise determination, but, nevertheless, it was 
with sad and heavy hearts that Claude and Jack ap- 
proached the deserted bit of ground. 

At length they arrived, and then a nearer vtesrfrtftficd 
the troth of Olande’s words. 

There was no one to be 3 een. 

Let ns pause a moment. 

We will return to Dick Turpin and Tom King. 

The reader will -emember that they lingered near the 
gibbet until earl? dawn. 

Then, when the day began to oome, they grew appre- 
hensive of discovery. 

Bnt, for all that, they were unwilling to leave the spot. 

At tiie request of his oompanion, Dick Turpin stood np 
in the saddle and looked all around. 

But hie keen eye failed to catch sight of those for 
whose approach he was so unions. 

Turning round to Tom King, he said— 

" I can see nothing of them. They are nowhere in 
sight. Now, tell me what you think will he the best 
tiling for us to do P ” 

“ I am loath to give them up, Dick.” 

“So am I.”, 


“ Suppose, then, we return to the thicket again ; there 
we shall be seen by no one, and we will wait a little 
longer.” 

“And if they do not come P ” 

"Then we shall be obliged to return to the empty 
house, and repair here as soon as it grows dark.” 

" I would we were there now, Tom. I am Bure this 
lengthened absence will fill Maud’s breast with alarm.” 

"Tt will, indeed 5 but it cannot he avoided.” 

“ I only hope she will not be tempted to leave.” 

" I do not think yon need fear that. But, come ( let us 
return to the thicket. If they do not come soon, we shall 
be forced to give them np, and Maud, having waited so 
long as she has, a little longer will not make much 
difference.” 

As he spoke these words, Tom King led the way across 
the jarren piece of ground in the direction of the thicket. 

Dick Tnipin followed, dejectedly. 

The shadow of coming ill hovered over his heart. 

He felt that something had happened of a terrible 
ufearaoter, or else that some ill was impending over them 
which would presently fall. 

Nevertheless he followed Tom, and concealed himself in 
tne thicket. 

Here they remained, in a state of the greatest suspense 
tad anxiety, until, at length, the son rose, and cast his 
golden beams around. 

Seeing this, he said— 

“ Oome, Tern, it is no good waiting any linger. v>ur 
return journey will be full of danger, for we shall ran p r«at 
iisk of being seen. It is useless to remain longer ; h* ns 
depart.” 

“ I fear we shall be obliged to do so ; and yet, stay. 
Loot before you, Dick, and tell me what yon can see.” 

Dick Turpin looked in the directum in which Tom King 
pointed. 

In the extreme d&taaue. he ooold sen something ap* 
Broaching them. 

What it was they knew not — it was so far off. 

They watched closely, and, after some time, ms de it 
out to e two men on horseback. 

As soon as the? were convinced of tins, Tom vu about 
to sully forth. f 

But Tufpis detained iiim. 

- ilJ!” he said "Let ua wait's moment. It Is 


true that two horsemen are coming, t at they are too fai 
off for ns to recognise them. Two monrted travellers u 
no uncommon sight. They may even be two of oui 
enemies.” 

" Yonr oaution is a good one,” replied Tom King. 
"We will wait here in silence until we are assured that 
those approaching us are our friends.” 
ij " Suck will be the wisest course.” 

Accordingly our friends waited, until at length Claude 
Duval aud Sixteen-String Jacic — for ' was indeed they 
who were approaching — reached the foot of the gibbet. 

There was now no longer the slightest doubt, and Dick 
Turpin and Tom King sullied forth. 

They came in sight of their companions just a* Clande 
and Jack were beginning to give up all hope. 

This unexpected meeting was a happy one. 

They greeted each other with the utmost warm 1 . 

Each one was glad to find his comrade was unhurt. 

" We have had some strange and hairbreadth escapes 
since wo parted last,” said Claude Duval j “and if yon 
could have seen us only a few hoars ago, you would have 
thought it an impossibility for us to have reached this 
place.” 

" You must not think you havo had all the adventures 
to yourself,” replied Turpin. “ You have no idea what 
we have gone through since we left yon in Enfield 
Chase.” 

“ Yon will excuse me for saying,” interrupted Tom 
King, “ that this open spot at broad daylight is not exactly 
the place fitting for talking over our adventures.” 

" Right 1 ” said Turpin. “ We must postpone that for 
another time. Follow me, my friends. We most be 
careful not to excite attention : fortunately, we have not 
far to go.” 

“ Yon have some place of refnge, then ? ” said Claude 
Duval. 

“ Yes; Maud is there. I think the best thing we can 
do is not to ride all four together. Suppose 1 go first, 
along with Tom King, and you and Sixteen-String Jack 
follow at such a distance that we may be just in sight of 
you and nothing more ? ” 

" Agreed — agreed ! We shall not be near so likely to 
attract attention.” 

" Forward, then,” said Turpin ; " for now that it is 
day- the sooner we get under cover, the better.” 

With these words the highwaymen commenced their 
journey towards the deserted mansion in the manner they 
had agreed upon. 

CHAPTER CCCCXXXVIII. 

DICK TURPIN, TOM KINO, CLUDE DUVAL, AND SIXTEEN- 

STRING JACK ARRIVE IN SAPETY AT TBS RUINED 

MANSION. 

Let us now return to Maud. 

The current of events has for some time drifted away 
from her. 

When we saw her last it was when, after hearing that 
strange and unearthly cry, she had mustered up courage 
and resolution sufficient to rise from her seat and endea- 
vour to discover from whence it proceeded. 

With trembling hands she had made her way down the 
spacious staircase, and was glided by the sound to a door 
opening from a landing far below her. 

At last the door was reached, and then she heard from 
within the sound of clashing steel, as though persons 
were engaged in mortal strife. 

These sounds abruptly eeased, and then that awful 
cry arose again, and this time came upon her ear with 
deafening loudness. 

Overcome not only by the horrible nature of the sound 
itself, but by the place in which she was, Maud gave 
utterance to a piercing scream, and fell at full length on 
the landing. 

She lay just on the threshold of the mysterious door. 

The candle she held in her hand flew from her grasp, 
and, after flickering for a momeut or two, went out. 

Then the profoundest stillness that the imagination 
oonld ever picture, or the senses realize, prevailed in and 
about that deserted mansion. 

It was accompanied, too, by its fitting attesdMt. dark 
ness. 

How long she lay thus, Maud knew not. 

Time to her was then an him* 
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Whether the strange and terrible sounds of whioh she 
had been an auditor were resumed, or whether thr~ “lto* 
pettier ceased, she was perfectly ignorant. 

She was unconscious of everything, even of life. 

A swoon, however, never lasts very long. 

Left to herself, Nature soon recovers herself, anti re- 
awakens the dormant energies. 

W hen Maud cuuie to her sensed, though, she found that 
daylight was streaming lull upon her. 

She was puzzle-, and perplexed to think where she could 
be, and some moments elapsed before the ~*"urrenoes of 
the night presented themselves to her mind. 

Then, with great suddenness, every circumstance rushed 
oe fore her mind. 

In a moment she started wildlv to her feet, m tlL _>oked 
around her. 

“ It is day,” she cried, perceiving for the Svst time that 
the light came through the window. “ Day has dawned. 
Oh! heavens, something terrible has happened. What I 
have lieum was a presentiment — an intimation of tho oc- 
currence of some dire catastrophe — but I — I did not un- 
derstand it. Now, however, all is plain and clear enough. 
Day has dawned. My husband and his comrade have not 
retnrned. They are either slain or taken prisoners, for 
they assured me they would not be long absent, and now 
many hours have elapsed since they left me.” 

Maud tottered towards the stairs with the intention of 
descending. 

But she found this was impossible, so wholly had her 
strength deserted her. 

She was fain to sit on the top stair. 

Clasping her hands over her eyee, she gave full vent to 
her grief. 

Site sobbed and wept as though her heart would break. 

The sounds of woe made themselves heard with painful 
clearness all over the dismal habitation, until, at length, 
the whole of the building resounded with her cries of 
dolour. 

“ What shall I do P ” she asked, wringing her hands 
bitterly. “ What shall 1 do P Where shall I look to find 
him P In prison P Tes, perhaps he is in prison l It may 
be that his toes became acquainted with the meeting.place, 
and placed themselves in ambush there. Heaven help 
me ! 1 know not what to do. All : s uncertainty and con- 
jecture." 

It was some time before Maud could obtain the least 
mastery over her grief. 

By degrees, however, she calmed down. 

It was through pure exhaustion, nothing more. 

Then she struggled to her feet. 

“I will leave this place,” she murmured. “To stay 
here is impossible. I shall go mad. I will get into the 
open air.” 

Having made this determination, Maud set about carry- 
ing it into execution. 

Grasping the massive balustrade with one hand, she 
slowly uud difficultly descended the stairs. 

At every few steps, however, she was compelled to 
pause. 

But, at length, the spacious hall on the gToond floor was 
reached. 

Gliding across this like a apeotre, she made her way 
to the door through which they hud entered. 

Passing through this, she gained the little chamber, 
and, mounting on the window-sill, jumped down on to the 
ground. 

When she found that the roof of the deserted mansion 
was no longer over her head, Maud felt wonderfully 
better. 

The very atmosphere which filled tb». pla r e had so 
much oppression in it, that it seemed to weigh her down 
like lead. 

The fresh, cooi, morning air revived her. 

She drank it in at large draughts, and aftei each inspi- 
ration felt better. 

The strange feelings of supernatural terror, whioh she 
tad experienced in their full intensity, passed away. 

She was able to think more clearly. 

It was a lovely morning. 

The neavens were unspotted with a single cloud, while 
in the trees the birds chirped gaily, as Chough it had boon 
any epnng and not mid-winter. 

The air was balmy and fresh, while the sweet r iposo 
jbfet reigned around came gratefully vi-Ao the sense* • 


But as Maud looked np, and saw the sun ihinint 
brightly over the tree tops, she sighed deeply, and thci 
burst into tears again. 

Bhe gave her grief fall vent, for in the solitude of th% 
place she knew there was no one to observe her. 

After his promise to return soon, it was only nature, 
that Maud should think some terrible danger had befaltea 
her husband. 

Before he departed, he admitted to her that there might 
be peril in the enterp ’ise, and tor that reason .esrred her 
to remain in safety at the deserted house. 

Nothing, she told herself, would be able to keep him 
awav from her like this save capture. 

Already «t:e pictured him as she had once before seen 
him, a prisoner within one of the gloomiest cells in 
Newgate. 

What should she do P 

At one moment she thought she would fly at once from 
the gloomy habitation, but then a seoond thought restrained 
her. 

It might be that her husband and his comrade were in 
danger, but they were accustomed to it. 

It might be that ehe exaggerated the extent of that 
danger. 

They might, perhaps, merely be prevented from return- 
ing by some officers, who they feared they could not pass 
unseen. 

This might easily bo. 

If so, they would watch their earliest opportunity of 
rejoining her. 

If, however, ehe left the place, they would immediately 
depart in search of her, and thus bring double danger 
upon themselves. 

The result of these reflections was that, hard as she felt 
the task to be, Maud made np her mind to remain where 
she wua until night came. 

If they did not return then she should give np all hopes 
of them. 

Although ehe made this determination, she did not 
attempt to re-enter the mansion. 

To her it was fall of in u ror, and ehe oould not have 
remained there alone. 

“ 1 will try and find my way to the entrance gate,” she 
said ‘ I may, perhaps, see them coming.” 

To speak the truth, Maud had very, very little hope of 
this. 

But ehe felt that she was giving herself some employ- 
ment, and while oocupied in doing something her grief 
was not so great. 

She made her way round to the front of the mansion, 
and crossed the negleoted, weed-grown lawn. 

Then she came to the avenue, and along this sue walked 
slowly, for she did not wish to learn too quickly that her 
husband was not in sight. 

She was anxious to retain the hope of being able to sec 
him as long as possible. 

At length the gate was reached. 

Tbe one leaf was still sticking open, as it was when she 
had first seen it. 

But suddenly Maud utters a cry. 

Then she draws back, and conceals herself behinc tut 
buttress of the gate. 

As she glanced up the lane, ehe saw some horsemen 
approaching at rather a rapid rate. 

She was about to rush forth, but she restrained herself 
as she thought that they might be police-officers who vet t 
Hpproaching. 

it was for this reason that she sprang back, and con- 
ov&.ed Herself behind the buttress. 

From this position, however, she was able to look out 
with little tear of being seen by those who Here approaching 
her. 

They were still at some distance, and sho was not able 
to distinguish them with any degree of clearness. 

Besides which, tears dimmed her eyes and obstructed 
her vision, for she fancied that the horsemen who were 
coming were four in number 

She was afraid to think this, lest she should tv disap- 
pointed. 

The sharp clatter of the horses’ hoofs casue upon hoi 
tars, and she dashed away the drops that filled her eyes, 
and by an 'effort prevented any others taknif their place. 

Then a ory of joy came from her lips. 

It was, indeed, hsr husband and Us Hum owunaica 
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were oornintr, and it needed but that one glane* t» 

in her that they were safe and unhurt. 

The joy of thip discovery was so great that she reete f 
tnd her senses seemed to forsake her. 

She was overpowered by her joy. 

Recovering herself, however, she sprang threugh t&e 
gate with the agility of a fawn. 

With another cry of joy, she en'sed Blaok Bess by 
bridle, and then clnug there, half-fainting. 

Dick Turpin had been riding a little in advance his 

QOfDTWHnvi* < 

He was anxious to get back, because he knew »<uw 
great would be the uneasiness that his long ahsenoo would 
occasion Maud 

He was surprised, however, to see her make ner ap- 
pearance so suddenly, and felt vexed that she should be 
sc incautious as to leave the house. 

This feeling quickly passed away, however, when he 
saw now helplessly she was clinging to the bridle. 

Hastily dismounting, he placed his arm round her 
waist. 

She clung to him frantically. 

Turning to Tom King, Turpin said— 

“ Take care of Black Bess, my friend, and I will follow 
yon to the house. 1 ’ 

Tom complied, and the three highwaymen passed on 
first, and allowed Dick and Maud to follow. 

Turpin was not a little surprised at the emotion which 
Maud exhibited, but he was far — very far, indeed, from 
surmising the real motive of it. 

He little dreamt what strange events had befallen her 
daring hie absence. 

He imagined that it proceeded eolely from his long 
absence and her consequent joy npon his safe return. 

They walked up the avenue leading to the deserted 
te nsion at a slow pace. 

In a few minntes Dick made Mand acquainted with all 
that had taken place since he had parted with her, and 
she listened with the most eager interest to the account 
he gave of the traveller he had saved from such a cold- 
blooded assassination. 

When she bad heard all, she could not help admitting 
that Dick could not well have acted in any otLer manner 
than he bad done. 

He had been rewarded for waiting by seeing Olande 
Duval and Sixteen-String Jack make their appearance 
when he had given up all hopes of them. 

Having satisfied her upon all these points, he proceeded 
to inquire how ahe had passed the night, and how it was 
he had fonnd her standing at the gate. 

She shuddered, and theD made him acquainted with all 
those events which have already been placed at full before 
the reader. 

Dick knew not what to think of this, and he listened 
with the utmost attention to the end. 

When she had finished her narrative, he said— 

“Mand, decreet, I am afraid you have, been suffering 
four imagination tp get the better of von. What .yon 
desoribe has not in reality taken place, ft is merely 
fancy. Finding yourself alone at night in that gloomy, 
deserted mansion, you have yielded yourself up to super- 
natural fancies. I cannot wonder at it. Yon have 
every excuse.” 

Maud shook her head. 

“ It is no fancy,” she said, earnestly. “I should he 
one of the last to let my fears get the master of me in 
the manner you suppose. Believe me, it is no fancy. 
411 that I have described is as real as anything that has 
occurred sinoe 1 met yon.” 

Turpin smiled. 

“ I can eee yon are not convinced,” pursued Maud. 
“ Bnt tell me this. If it was fancy, how is it I made my 
way down to a door on p lower storey, and there fainted ? 
When I recovered myself it was daylight, and I still lay 
where I recollect falling.” 

“ I cannot account for that,” said Turpin. “ Wc must 
speak upon this matter at another opportunity. In the 
meantime, let ns quit the subject.” 

“ Well, .be it so. When I recovered my senses, and 
found it was daylight, and that yon had not returned, I 
gave way terribly to grief, for I pictured the worstcon- 
cerniag yon. To remain in the house after such dreadful 
events had occurred there, I felt was impossible ; so I 
made my way nnt into the open air, nnd immediately felt 


better. My anxiety for your safety was so great, that 1 
was compelled tb go towards the gate, and no sooner did 
I arrive at it, than 1 caught sight of yon in the distance. 
I oonoealed mvself in order to mske Bure, and then yon 
know the rest/’ 

“ I do know the rest,” said Turpin, as he pressed her 
closer to him. “ As for the sounds yon have described, 
we will listen for them to-night, and if we hear them, rely 
upon it, we will discover from whence they proceed, ana 
what is the cause and meaning of them.” 

The cool, determined tone in which Dick Turpin spoke 
had the effect of inspiring Maud with confidence, and she 
had not the slightest doubt that her hnsband would be as 
good as his word. 

By the time this point in the conversation had been 
reached, they arrived opposite to the window through 
which they gained admission to the house. 

Here they paused a moment, and looked towards the 
stable, whither Dick’s three oomrades had gone with the 
horses. 

Tom King, Claude, and Jack almost immediately made 
their appearance, and, having olesed the stable-door, came 
straight towards their captain. 

“ You have seen to Black Bess all right P ’’ said Turpin, 
inquiringly, as soon as Tom King was withiD speaking 
distance. 

“ Yea, captain,” was the reply. “ She is as comfortable 
as the rest, but it vexes me to death to think that she has 
no better food thaD thio rank grass.” 

" I was about to propose,” said Turpin, “as soon as we 
get indoors, that we take into consideration, not only what 
we should do for provender for the horses, bnt for our- 
selves as well ? ” 

“ I think we have a great deal to talk over,” said Tom 
King, “nud the sooner we begin, the belter. When we 
get inside, let ns sit down and avail ourselves of the 
present opportunity, for it is impossible for ns to tell 
when we shall have a chance again. 

“ I quite agree with yon there,” said Turpin. “ I 
should have proposed the same course of action myself. 
But do not let ns stand here. Enter ! I will follow.” 

“ I will show the way,” said Tom King. 

As be spoke, he got through the window with great 
agility. 

He was instantly followed by Claude Duval and Sixteen- 
String Jack, who looked about them with great curiosity 
and interest, although, on the way back from the meet- 
ing-place, they had been made acquainted with the 
nature of the shelter that had been found. 

Dick Turpin and Maud came last. 

Without any trouble or delay the little party reached 
entrance-ball of the mansion. 

Upon seeing this place, Claude and Jack oould not 
withhold their admiration. 

It had an appearance of great splendour. 

The eun had now risen to a sufficient altitude to emit 
his greatest light, so that, owing to the fantastically- 
shaped ek slight at the bead of the staircase, everything 
conf.d he seen with great distinctness. 

Let them look in what direction they would, traoes of 
great magnificence were discernible. 

The last inhabitants of that mansion had certainly 
been the possessors of great wealtn, for they had left 
traoes of it all aronnd them. 

Although the du*t lay thickly and heavily npon every 
obj <ct, yet it conld be seen that the decorations about 
the hall had been originally of the most costly and beau- 
tiful description. 

The balustrade of the staircase was, of itself, a per- 
fect marvel of workmanship. 

It was most elaborately carved into ourling wreaths, 
and in many places had been ornamented with gold. 

Although Maud and Turpin and Tom King had seen 
the hall before, yet it had never appeared to each a Ivan- 
taue ; and even they looked around and noted with in- 
terest several objects which had previously escaped their 
attention. 

Having gazed their fill, however, they proceeded to 
ascend the stairs. 

They did not pause, bnt kept on right np to the top 
where the room they occupied was situated. 

Just, however, when they were crossing one of the 
landings, Mand pressed Dick Turpin’s arm slightly, 
while she said in a whisper, audible only to him— 
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“ book I look S I'hat 10 the ^oor from the other side of 
which those terrible sonnd^ game. That is where I 
8v. ooned «5 and, lookl ther e ^ es the piece of candle which 
l held ip my hand!” 


CHAPTER ccccxxxnt. 


THE FOUR HIGHWAYMEN TALK OVER THEIR PRESENT AN* 

FUTURE PROSPECTS, AND DICK TURPIN OFFERS A RATHTR 

PECULIAR PROPOSAL FOR THEIR CONSIDERATION 

There was something too circumstantial atoot the 
account which Hand had given ofth° occurrenAts of the 
night for Dick to think it was all imagination. 

He felt convinced, indeed, that something cf a mys- 
terious and inexplicable character had occurred, and uc all 
risks he resolved, when the time should come, to find it 
out. 

He did not let Maud know that he thought this, and, 
when she spoke to him in the manner we have recorded 
at the end of the preceding chapter, he made no other 
reply than a simple inclination of the head, which showed 
that he heard and understood what ahe had said. 

He did not pause, or if he did it was imperceptible, and 
he kept on behind his three comrades, who had pre- 
ceded him up the staircase. 

In a few more moments all three stood within the little 
attic chamber in whioh they had agreed to take up their 
quarters. 

This now hsd a somewhat gloomy look, for the fire was 
cut and the grate filled with ashes. 

This disagreeable state of things was, however, soon put 
an end to. 

Exercising the same care as before, a fire was lighted, 
after which the room recovered its former pleasant 


aspect. 

More chairs were fetched from the adjoining room, and 
then the r.ather large party — consisting, as it did, of five 
versons — <.ut down to discuss their future proceedings. 

All were Lnngry, but there was very little to appease 
their appetites. 

Still, what there was, was equally divided. 

“ It is quite certain that something must be done to- 
wards obtaining some provisions,” said Dick Tnrpin ; 
H bnt I can see no other means ef obtaiuing them than by 
waiting until night, when one of us, under cover of the 
darkness, could repair to the nearest village and procure 
some.” 

“ That would be attended with considerable risk,” said 
Tom King ; “ for, in a quiet country village, where every- 
body knows everybody, our appearauce would be particu- 
larly noticed, and largely commented upou.” 

“ Yon may make up jour mind to that,” said Sixteen- 
String Jack. 

“ But we must live, aud we cannot live without food,” 
remarked Claude Duval. 

“Two well-known and incontestable truths,” replied 
Turpin, with a smile. 

“ But if we are to remain here,” said Jack, “ we must 
make some good arrangement in this respect.” 

“ That is just the difficulty I have had betore my mind,” 
•aid Tnrpin ; “ and now that we are all together, that is 
what 1 want to talk about.” 

“ Proceed, captain — proceed.” 

“ Well, then, you must know, when I first found out what 
kind of place this is — when I discovered bow lonely and 
uuvisited it is — I thought to myself, this is the vor* place 
Cor us ; here we shall be able to remain safedy as long as we 
thiuk proper.” 

“ I thought the same,” sJd Tom King. 

“But I soon found,” continued Turpin, “that there 
were a great many difficulties in the way, aud these po 
multiplied that 1 came at last to the conclusion that a 
lengthened residence here would he impracticable.” 

“ How so P ” asked Claude Duval. “For my part, be 
far as I have seen, I rather like the place, and 1 shall Ue 
very ioth to quit it.” 

“I will tell von my objections, then.” 

“Go on, captain.” 

“The first one that presented itself was iho horses. 
i u must bear iu mind that we have five of these animals 
row, and they have rather voracious appetites; besides, 
if we do not keep them in pood condition, they will kd] to 
of the least value to us. - ’ 


“ Well, I admit that.” 

M Then, tell me, where is fodder to be found P Yon may 
d*y there is plenty of grass ; but, then, we cannot turn 
them out to graze ; because, if we do, they will be seep 
by someone, and then our residence here will be dis- 
covered.” 

" What other difficulty is there ? ” _ 

“ Why, this. While we could remain here without any. 
one having the least inkling of our whereabouts, I grant 
yon, we ehould be safe enough ; but, I take it, we cannot 
imprison ourselves here, and I am convinced we oouid not 
leave many times, as there are so many of ns, without 
being seen by somo person or other.” 

“ I grant that.” 

“ Well, then, that ie almost enough to show yon, I should 
think, that this place will not, as I thought, afford us 
shelter. There i the obstacle of procuring our own food. 
We might obtain it once or twice w : \nout attracting 
suspicion, but each time there would be more risk.” 

“ True — true.” 

“ Country people— I mean tho inhabitants of little 
villages, such as we should fiud ahout here — are, above all 
human beings, intolerably curious, and they would spare 
no pains to find out who yon were, and where yon came 
from.” 

“ True, too.” 

“ To he sure, we might find someone in whom we could 
place confidence, but then that would be running a very 
great risk.” 

“ That would never do.” 

“ Then you begin to e ee that this place is untenable ? ” 

“We do — we do; but where are we to find a place of 
refuge exempt from all these disqualifications ? ” 

“ My comrades,” said Turpin, “ I am not the one to tell 
you you are in a fix without being able to show you the 
way out of it. I have something to propose.” 

“ Let us hear it, then.” 

“ I will ; but, first of all, I think we ought to decide a* 
to the qualifications necessary for a secure and safe place 
of refuge.” 

“ WeU, captain, go on." 

“ In the first place, then, we shall require a sneiter 
where we can arrive and depart without caring whether 
our arrival or departure is noticed or uot.” 

“But where can that be, Dick? No, that is impos- 
sible. Let it be where it would, our safety would depend 
upon our presence being unknown.” 

“ Then, in that case, you would be no better off than ve 
are here, where discovery would be neither more nor leas 
than fatal to us. Rely upon it, my friends, that, for the 
shelter to be of any service, it must possess the Qualifica- 
tion which I have just mentioned.” 

“ Well, we cannot eee where it caD be, or in what 
mannor it could be possible.” 

“ But, if 1 showed you that it was possible " 

“ I am afraid there is slight chance of that.” 

“ Wait a minute. Let me go on with the qualifications, 
and then, when 1 have done mentioning them, you will be 
in a position to say whether the scheme which I have to 
propose will answer the purpose or not.” 

" Very well, then ; go on again.” 

44 I will do so. The second qualification required will 
be that we should be able to procure just what provision 
we wanted, just when we liked, without exciting suspicion. 
A place where we could have the most tempting and 
delirious viands — a place where we could give the order, 
aud directly afterwards have the table covered with deli- 
cacies, each one fit for the stomach of an epicure.” 

“ Don’t-, Dick, don’t 1 ” cried Turpin’s compauions, ir 
chorus. 

“ How can you bear to talk about such things ! Do 
not an y s word more. We are half-starved to death now, 
anil the bare mention of anything nice to e<ti makes our 
.mouths water unbearably.” 

Tnrpiu laughed. 

“ Well, 1 was gettiug a little enthusiastic, l confess; 
but, under sueb circumstances as the present, who Could 
avoid being entnnsiastic on such a theme ?” 

“ tHi 1 don’t, don’t. Never mind that qualification. Go 
on with llio next.” 

“ 1 think there is no need for that,” said Claude DuvaL 
“ If he can name ft place possessing merely the quantisa- 
tions he Lias Already named, without any flthara, ere vriJi 
lx satisfied.” - • - ■ • ■ 
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[the highwaymen force open the door of the mysterious chamber.] 


“So we will, eo we will !” 

“ Have patience, my friends,” said Dick Turpin, 
“and hear a little farther. We require a place whero 
we could bring our horses, put them in a comfortable 
stable, have them properly cleaned and attended to, 
and where they could have plenty o f good food when 
we came back from a long ride.” 

“ That would be very desirable, indeed,” said Tom 
King ; “ but I, for one, cannot see how suoh a thing 
comee anywhere near the bounds of possibility.” 

“Nor I ! nor I !” cried his companions. j 

“ A place,” continued Turpin, not heeding the in- 
terruption, “ where we could, when necessary, leave 
Maud in perfect safety and security, and where we 
could come and rest just whenever we thought proper, 
and enjoy ourselves in any way w« liked.” 

“ There, there, Dick, stop ! We won’t hear another 
word! Stop at once! We won’t listen ! We don’t want 
to hear any more necessaries. Tf you can mention a place 


that possesses only one-half of the advantages you 
have named, we shall be doubly satisfied. Come, speak ; 
don’t keep ub in suspense any longer.” 

“ Well, I will not. Since you have decided that tho 
qualifications mentioned are sufficient, well and good. 
There is, of course, no need whatever to mention any 
more. But I can assure you, impossible as you seem to 
think it, that it is quite possible to obtain a place of 
refuge— a home, indeed — posseesing all the advantages 
I have named, and many more besides.” 

“ Then let us know without delay, for this delay is 
ireadful.” 

“ Well, I will tell you in a fow words first, and hear 
what you think of it. I can proceed to tho particulars 
afterwards.” 

“ Do so ; do so, pray.” 

“ Well, then, my proposition, pluced before you in its 
most simple and naked form, is that wo take a road- 
side public-house,” 
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“ Take a roadside public-house?’' 

‘ Exactly.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“ Then you do not think the soheme feasible ?” 

“I don’t know how it is.” 

“Don’t he precipitate, but listen to me, and I will 
tell you in a straightforward manner.” 

“ But, Dick, you forget that, in order to take a road- 
side inn, it is necessary to ” 

“ I forget nothing. I have thought it all over, and 
when you have heard me out you will find all your 
objections answered.” 

“ Go on, then, once more.” 

“ Well, then, I propose that we find some person in 
whom we can place the fullest and most absolute trust.” 
“Ahem !” 

“ Don’t cough in that doubtful manner, I beg. I 
shall bo able to get over that obstacle in a manner 
perfectly satisfactory to everybody.” 

“ So much the better.” 

“ This person, then, in whom we could plaoe un- 
limited confidence, we should furnish with funds, and 
then instruct him to take a roadside public-house 
somewhere not far from London, and to do all things in 
a perfectly legitimate manner.” 

“Ah! Dick.” 

“ When we have found the person, I don’t think 
there would be muoh trouble in getting him to do this, 
and cortainly no danger.” 

“ No, certainly not— n'Jtcn you have found the person. 
That’s where the difficulty lies.” 

“ Oh ’. does it, then ? I am glad of that.” 

“Glad ?” 

“Yes; because I cau remove it at once. For the 
present, however, let it suffice to say I have found the 
person.” 

“ Who is it, then ?” 

“ That I will, toll you directly. The person, having 
found a public-house suitable for the purpose, will open 
<t iu a perfectly straightforward way, and carry on 
jusiuess just as business is carried on in all the inns all 
over the oountry.” 

“ Well, that might be.” 

“ Yery good, then. The rest follows. We should bo 
able to ride up to the inn like ordinary travellers ; we 
should be able to put up our cattle and have them tho- 
roughly attended to. We should be able to come when 
we liked, stay as long as we thought proper, and go 
away just whenever it answered our purpose to do so.” 

“ Yes ; but ” 

“ Have patience, and hear me to the end. We should 
be able to do all this without exciting the least sus- 
picion. Care would be taken to select an inn at some 
considerable distance from any other habitation, so that 
a close watch would be impossible, and where we should 
not have to fear betrayment to the police.” 

“This is all very well, Dick, but you see there is this 
to be said, where are you to find a man that will do all 
this for you ?” 

“ That is a question I can answer with the utmost 
readiness. The man must be one unknown to, and un- 
suspected by, the police. He must always be -at 
hand to attend to us, and the only thing we should 
have to do would be to be careful not to go anywhere 
near the public-house when pursued, so as to leave no 
clue to our hiding-place, for if the police onoe got on 
the scent it would no longer be of service to us.” 

“ Well, we grant all that ; but you must tell us the man 
in whom we should be able to place so much confidence.” 

“ Do not you know of one ?” 

“Well, 1 know one who would be all right so far as 
putting trust iu him goes. But then he is well known 
to the police, and suspected to be a particular friend 
and ally of ours.” 

“ You moan old Matthew Gale, the landlord of the 
‘ White Lion,’ in Drury-lane ?” 

“I do.” 

“ Ah ! he would not do for ua. You may depend Mr. 
Wriggles and his subordinates keep an eye upon all his 
movements.” 

“ I suppose so. No, the person I mean is well 
known to all three of yon as being true and faithful. 
I allude to poor Tom Davis, once the landlord of the 
‘ Hand and Keys,’ at Hornsey Wood.” 


“ Tom Davis ! W liy, Dick, you must be dreaming. - ’ 

“ How ? — why ?” 

" The same objection that there is against old Mat- 
thew applies with full force to him.” 

“As how ?” . 

“ Why, can you possibly forget how well known he is 
to the police ? Has he not even been brought before a 
magistrate, charged with being an accomplice of ours 
at the time when Tom King was a prisoner in New- 
gate, and was not the girl Ellen with him ?” * 

“ I grant all that,” said Dick Turpin ; “ but I think I 
oan give you a little information which will surprise yon. 
Of course, you all of you remember Tom Davis perfectly 
well. I have no need to say a word about him. You 
reoollect how he was taken up before the magistrate and 
afterwards dismissed with a caution. Mr. Tapner, the 
then governor of Newgate, tried all he could do to get 
him into trouble, but he failed in his endeavour.” 

“ Yes ; we recollect all that perfectly well, and such 
events having occurred, how oan you for a moment 
consider him eligible for our purpose ?” 

“I will tell you. Mr. Taplow was terribly disap- 
pointed to think he should be defeated, but he deter- 
mined to be revenged, so he set the officers on to the 
‘ Hand and Keys.’ 

“ They watched the plaoe day and night in the closest 
manner, and the officers took no trouble to disguise their 
proceedings. It soon got known. Every person who 
entered the inn, no matter who it was, was subjected to a 
close sorutiny by the police. Now, as you may know, 
this sort of thing would not be relished by anybody, so 
Tom Davis suddenly found himself bereft of his custom. 
Another man came, opened a house close by, did a roar- 
ing trade, and, in the end, Tom was obliged to give up his 
business altogether, and the old house, which had been 
built by an ancestor of his more than a hundred years 
before, and which had been in the possession of the 
family ever since, passed away into strange hands.” 

“And what became of Tom Davis ?” 

“ Why, he, poor man, and his wife, and the poor 
apprentice Ellen, who they so kindly adopted, were all 
turned into the streets, to beg for bread.” 

Dick had to clear his throat, for his voice grew husky 
with emotion. 

The past, and all the varied occurrences pertaining 
to it, rose up vividly before his imagination. 

Tom Davis had been a friend to him on more than -one 
occasion, and nothing would have pleased Turpin more 
than to hear that he was doing well. 

Perceiving his silence, Claude spoke. 

“ But how is it you know this f” he said. “ We have 
heard nothing of it before. How is it you have not 
taken any steps to alleviate their distress ?” 

‘Pardon me a moment, my friends,” said Dick 
Turpin; “but so many things belonging to the past, 
which I had forgotten until the present moment, come 
surging up into my mind, that 1 do not feel able to 
continue. I will proceed directly.” 

The tones of Turpin’s voioe were husky and indistinot. 

It was easy to be seeu that his emotions had been 
powerfully excited by some recollection of- the past. 

His three comrades remained perfectly still and silent 
until he should recover himself, though they were anxious 
and impatient to know what it was that had moved him 
so greatly. 


CHAPTER CCCCXL. ■ 

DICK TUBPIN MOBE FULLY UNFOLDS HIS PLAN TO HIS 
COMPANIONS. 

A pause of some few moments ensued, at the end of 
which Dick Turpin, by a palpable effort, recovered him- 
self sufficiently to continue his narrative. 

“ I will begin by answering your questions,” he said. 
“ The reason that you heard nothing of all this, was 
because at the time I learned the particulars you were 
absent in Franoe. I have never told you about it be- 
oause, in some incomprehensible manner, the whole oc- 
currence had slipped my memory, and that is why I 
repEoaoh myself as I do now.” 

“Come — oome! Cheer up, captain. You are getting 
quite downhearted. Let us hear more.” 

* See Chapter CXXXV., pages 190, 200. 
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“ I can tell you the remainder in a few words. Early 
one morning, being, as it was, about an hour before day- 
break, I was making my way through a densely-popu- 
lated part of London. My destination was the ‘ White 
Horse ’ — old Matthew’s, yon know— in Drury Lane.” 

“ Yes — yes.” 

“ As I was proceeding, at a rather alow pace, through 
a narrow street, I was surprised by hearing a faint cry, 
and immediately a young girl bounded forward and 
pronounced my name.” 

“ Pronounced your name ?” 

“ Yes. At first I did not recognize this girl. Her fea- 
tures were familiar enough to me, and yet I could not call 
to mind who she was or where I had seen her. In a mo- 
ment afterwards, however, I recollected. The young girl 
was the orphan-apprentice, Ellen, who I had so long be- 
fore resoued from the brutality of her employer, and 
plaoed in the charge of Tom Davis and his wife, who, 
having no ohildren of their own, adopted her for their 
daughter. About Tom Davis’s misfortunes I then know 
nothing, having only a short time before returned from 
Scotland, as you will remember. Knowing the oircum- 
stanoes under whioh I had left her, I was naturally 
much ehooked and surprised to see her thus. Her ap- 
parel was ragged and torn, her faoe and form emaoiatod 
to a degree, and her whole appearance presenting an 
aspect of the direst poverty.” 

“ Do not let it affoot you, Dick ; go on.” 

“ I questioned Ellen eagerly, and then I learned from 
her that they had been turned out into the streets to 
starve, and tiiat for a long time past they had procured a 
precarious subsistence by begging from door to door. 
When I heard that, my comrades, I felt as though my 
heart had been pierced with a knife, for I knew well 
enough that I was the sole cause of all his misfortunes,” 

“ You must not reproach yourself too keenly, captain ; 
you could not help it.” 

“ Well, well ! 1 asked Ellen where Tom Davis and his 
wife were to be found ? She raised her hand, and 
pointed. I followed with my eyes the direction of her 
finger, and saw two figures seated on a doorstep.* I 
sprang instantly from the saddle and hastened towards 
them. But, my comrades, after all that I had heard, I 
was ill prepared for the sight which I beheld. I pic- 
tured things bad enough, I thought ; but the reality 
far surpassed all that I had imagined. Without the girl, 
Ellen’s, word, I should never have reoognizad the two 
miserable figures before me. I knew Tom Davis and his 
wife intimatsly — had seen them continually for several 
years — but they were so altered as to make recognition 
a matter of impossibility. You recollect, my frieuds, 
what a portly figure poor Tom Davis had. Well, that 
was at an end. His bones were absolutely fieshless, 
aud the skin hung about them in festoons.” 

Dick paused again, for this narration of his friend’s 
misfortunes was too much for him. 

His hearers were much surprised, and oould scaroely 
bring themselves to believe in the truth of what they 
had heard. 

Turpin, however, hurried on, and hastened to bring 
his melancholy narrative to a close. 

“ You,my friends, ’’lie continued, “ who know what it is 
to be cutoff almost ontirely from contact with the world, 
will be able to form some idea of the feeling I had for 
Tom .Davis. He has proved himself my staunch, true 
friend on more occasions than I oould well count. I have 
trusted him with my life when I could have trusted no 
one else with it, and felt myself perfectly secure ; and 
then to think of the condition in which 1 found him ! A 
poor wandering mendicant, with body and soul just 
clinging together, and without any plaoo of shelter in 
which to lay his head.” 

“ It is very, very sad. Did he know you ?” 

“ No. I spoke to him, I touohed him on the shoulder, 
and tried in a variety of ways to attraot his attention, 
but failed in every one. He seemed quite apathotio to 
all around him. I shall never forget that night.” 

“And Mrs. Davis ? ’ 

“ She was in qnite as bad a condition as her husband, 
and the two poor creatures sat together upon the door- 
step the very personification of want and woe. But dawn 
was coming on with rapid strides. Tbe police-officers 


* Bee Chapter CCLIY., pag*# 360—7. 


were looking out for me in every direction. I was some 
distanoe from my destination, and to traverse London 
streets by daylight would be neither more nor less'than 
suicide ; besides, 1 had some business of a very important 
character on hand, which would not brook delay. Find- 
ing that I could not arouse either Tom Davis or hi* wife 
to anything like consciousness, I turned again to Ellen. 

I told her how grieved I was to encounter suoh a spec- 
tacle, and yet how glad I was that I had seen them. I 
told her I had an affair of the utmost importance on hand, 
and gave her all the money 1 had about me, which repre- 
sen ted a rather large amount, and bade her take lodgings 
in some quiet spot. Then, when she had made the old 
folks comfortable, I told her to bend her stops to the 
‘ White Horse ’ inn and see old Matthew, and leave word 
with him where they were to be found. I promised that, 
as soon as the business I was occupied with was off my 
mind, I would find some means of making them com- 
fortable for the rest of their lives.” 

“ Aud did you ilo so P” 

“ I did not.” 

“ Did not ?” 

“ No. You may wall echo my words in a tone of sur- 
prise. I did not.” 

“But how was that — after giving your promise ?” 

“ I will tell you. It was almost immediately after this 
that 1 was made a prisoner and confined in Newgate.” 

“ Wo remember now.” 

“ With what has taken place after my daring escape 
from the great city prison you are well aware, for yon 
have been with me nearly all the time. You must be 
aware that, sinoe my escape, I have never been near 
White Horse-yard.” 

“You have not had a chance.” 

“ Well, that is the reason I have not performed my 
promise. Had 1 thought of it before, as I ought to have 
done, I should have made my way there at all risks. I 
cannot think how it could have slipped my memory.” 

“There is no difficulty about that, oaptain. It is 
easily accounted for. You have been so fully occupied 
with other things.” 

“ I have — I have.” 

“ You have nothing whatever to reproach yourself 
with. Under the oircumBtances you have done the best 
thing you could.” 

“ Nevertheless, the recollection qnite overoame me, 
and I felt sure I had been guilty of neglect to one of 
the few friends I possess.” 

“ Did you tell Matthew that he might expect Ellen ?” 

“ Oh ! yes ; and it was from him that I learned most 
of the particulars, of what had occurred at the ‘ Hand 
and Keys ’ during our absence in Scotland.” 

“ Well, then, you may depend all is well. For your 
sake alone, Matthew would see to their wants without 
you. We shall find them all right.” 

“ That is my only hope. If Ellen has obeyod the in- 
junction I gave her, all will be well. And, if sho has 
neglected it, the fault will not be yours.” 

“ Well, I suppose not.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ But sho would be sure to go. And now, my friends, 
do you comprehend my proposition a little better than you 
did a short time ago P In conaequonce of what I have told 
you, I think it is pretty certain the police have lost sight 
of Tom Davis. Then, his appearance is so greatly altered, 
that there would be no fear of his being recognized.” 

“ Do you think so ?” 

“ I am sure ; for I did not know him myself ; and 
who could be more familiar with his appearanoe ?” 

“ Very few.” 

“ None. And now, my comrades, having explained 
everything to you at full length, let me know what you 
think of my proposal. We shall be conferring a benefit 
on ourselves, and on an old friend at the same time, 
He would know how to conduct the business properly, 
and we should have to take care not to bo seen arriving 
and departing too often.” 

“Thera is no doubt, oaptain, that it is the very best 
scheme for our comfort and safety that could possibly 
be devised. The only tiling we fear is, that it would be 
impossible to carry it out.” 

“ Why so ?” 

“ Because there are so many difficulties in the way.” 
“ Which are they r” 
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“ Why, in the first place, it is quite oertain, in order 
to obtain information about Tom Davis, we must go to 
White Horse-yard.” 

“ Well, what of that ?” 

“ Why, under the oiroumstanoes, I take it, it would 
be a very perilous journey.” 

“ There would be some risk, of course ; but that 
difficulty can be dismissed in a moment. I Bhall go 
myself.” 

“That's just what we expected, and dreaded to hear. 
You will go, and nabbed yon will be to a certainty ; for, 
rely upon it, old Matthew’s house is closely watched.” 

“ Let us leave this point for a moment, and pass on 
to the next obstaole.” 

“Why, how are we to get the public-house, and have 
it all fitted up and opened ?” 

“ I shall leave that all to old Matthew and Tom Davis. 
We must furnish them with the funds neoessary for 
carryiug out our purpose, and they will do the rest.’ ’ 

“And, in the meantime, we must remain here?” 

A silence now followed, during which the highwaymen 
ocoupied themselves with revolving in their minds the 
proposition their captain had placed before them. 

Could the design be oarriod out, there was no manner 
of doubt about its being an exo ;lient thing indeed. 

They could all see that, by exercising proper caution 
in arriving and leaving, the plaoe would afford them 
excellent seourity. 

At length, Tom King spoke. 

“ I have thought the plan over,” he said ; “ and the 
more I oonsider about it, the better it seems. There 
are difficulti s and risks, but what enterprise worth a 
pin is without them ? 1 am of opinion it oan be done, 

and that we Bhould be much safer there than we possi- 
bly oould be anywhere else. I have only one thing to 
propose as a kind of amendment.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ Simply thatyou will allow me to go to old Matthew’s, 
in Drury-lane ?” 

Dick laughed. 

“ Then, in spite of the danger,” he said, “ you don’t 
mind going yourself ?” 

Sixteen-String Jack and Claude Duval had been whis- 
pering to each other during the last few minutes, and 
the latter now said — 

“ Jaok and myself have oome to the same conclusion 
as Tom King, only we think ” 

“ That you would like to go, I suppose,” said Turpin, 
with a laugh. 

“ Well, that’s about it.” 

“ No — no, my friends ; I cannot oonBent to allow any of 
you to go. I feel that it iB peculiarly my duty, and I 
flatter myself that I shall be best able to suoceed.” 

“ Well, oantain, you oommand here, not us.” 

“ Let me exercise my captain’s power for this once. I 
will go, and, rely upon it, we shall succeed. There will 
then be no disagreeables whatever to contend with. How 
great a contrast it affords to our present position ? Be- 
sides, we cannot tell how soon our sojourn here may be 
put an end to. We know not why it is that this mansion 
is left in its present state. We cannot tell how soon it 
may be visited by those who belong to it, and what more 
awkward event than that could possibly take place ?” 

“ It would be very awkward.” 

“Of course it would, and we cannot tell how soon it 
may happen. Then, again, I cannot leave Maud here 
as I should be able to do with Tom Davis and his wife. 
I should know she was safe from all alarm.” 

“But we must remain hure for some little time?” 

“ Yes, if we can do so. It will take some days to get 
everything ready, but then we shall have much to do our- 
selves. Considerable funds will be required for the carry- 
ing out of this project, and we must obtain them.” 

“ Iu the old fashion, I suppose?” 

“ Most assuredly.” 

“ Well,” sai i Claude, “ I really must confess I should 
relish a few adventnres on the road.” 

“And I — and I !” said Tom King and Sixteen-String 
Jack. 

“ Well, comrades, you will havea good chance of satis- 
fying your inclinatiou What I should like to manage 
is this.” 

“ What ?” 

“ To obtain sufficient money to be able to take some 


public-house that is already doing a quiet trade. We 
should then be able to step in without any trouble.” 

“ That would be decidedly the best.” 

“I think so. If we had money ‘ euough, we might 
agree with a landlord who wanted to leave, to pay so 
much down, and take everything as it stood.” 

“ That would be glorious.” 

“ It would be the saving of a world of trouble.” 

“ And it would be well, too, if we could buy the house 
itself, and then we should not be troubled with a med- 
dling landlord.” . 

“ It would be well, as you say, to dispense with a 
landlord.” 

“ How much money do you think would be required 
for the execution of this project ?” 

“ I can hardly tell. Somewhere about a thousand 
pounds, 1 should think.” 

“That is a large sum of money.” 

“ It is, indeed ; and seems especially so when we think 
that we have got to obtain it all.” 

“That’s it; for, though we might muster up a few 
guineas between us, the whole lot would not amount 
to much.” 

“ Well, comrades, yon see what has got to be done. 
We have not muoh time before ns, and it is necessary 
that a thousand pounds should be obtained, or else the 
scheme cannot be carried out.” 

“ Let us set about it at once.” 

“ Nay — nay, let ns be patient. We shall do no good 
by precipitation. I would wish you to bear in mind that 
we are all fatigued, and our horses are fatigued also. 
For this night I think we cannot possibly do better 
than remain where we are, and to-morrow night we will 
set out.” 

“ And what shall we do for provisions in the mean- 
while ?” 

“ Well, that is the most awkward part of the affair. 
I am afraid, when night comes, one of us will have to 
mount, and ride off and fetch some.” 

“ I will do that,” said Tom King. “ Let me go alone ; 
and 1 will saddle my horse, and ride off several miles, 
get what I want, and come back with it — taking all the 
precautions I possibly can against being peroeived by 
anyone.” 

“ Well, Tom,” said Dick Turpin, “ you shall go. You 
had better start as soon as it gets dark.” 

“ I shall not have long to wait,' then.” 

Tom King spoke truly. 

The short winter’s day was already drawing to a close, 
and ere long it would be quite dark enough for Tom’s 
purpose. 

While the conversation — whioh we have placed at full 
before the reader — had been going on, Maud had sat 
near the fire, seemingly paying but little attention to 
what was going forward. 

In reality, however, she was drinking in every word 
with the utmost eagerness. 

She had said that when this consultation took place 
she should have a proposition to make to them. 

It was that they should all quit their present mode 
of life for a better one. 

When the moment came, however, for her to make 
this proposal, her heart sank within her, and Bhe found 
herself unable to say a word". 

She made one or two efforts, but failed each time, and 
finally gave np the attempt in despair. 

She felt that the present waB not a favourable time, 
either, for her to make her proposal. 

She fancied that now, above all other times, they would 
be least of all inclined to listen to her, and so, wisely 
enough, deferred her purpose. 

But it must not be thought that she abandoned it. 

On the contrary, she determined, whenever Bhe saw 
a suitable opportunity, to urge the subject with all the 
eloquence she was iu possession of. 

Turpin, however, was not forgetful of what she had 
said, and, turning round to her, he spoke. 

“ Come, Maud,” he said “ now that we have done 
talking over our owu affairs, let us hear the proposition 
whioh you announced your intention of making to us.” 

“ Not now,” she replied. “ I would rather not make 
it now.” 

“ Do not be afraid to speak, dearest,” said Turpin, 
enoooragingly. 
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" I am not afraid, only I find I have not yet. suffi- 
ciently considered the subject, and I should wish to 
defer it to some other time,” 

“You shall have your own way in this,” said Dick; 
“and now tell me whether you approve of our proposi- 
tion ?” 

“I like it well enough. It will be better than stay- 
ing here,” she replied, with a shudder ; “ but there is 
the risk ” 

“ Never mind that ; there will always be risk. When 
this is accomplished, however, we shall be much safer 
than we have ever been before.” 

Darkness now came on with rapid strides, and soon 
the different objects in the room could only be dis- 
tinguished by the bright firelight. 

Tom King rose to depart upon his errand. 

He was accompanied downstairs by Claude Duval 
and Sixteen-String Jaok, who went to attend to the 
wants of the horses, and Maud and Dick Turpin were 
left alone in the little chamber, not dreaming of the 
strange events that were to take place so soon. 


CHAPTER CCCCXLI. 

THE HIGHWAYMEN BREAK OPEN THE DOOR OF THE MYS- 
TERIOUS APARTMENT IN THE DESERTED MANSION. 
We think our I'eaders will all be of one opinion with 
respect to the excellence of the scheme which Dick 
Turpin placed before his comrades, albeit it is some- 
what elaborate. 

Still it possessed more advantages than any other 
course of action possibly could. 

The highwaymen were the more sensible of this when 
Tom King had to set out to buy them provisions. 

He would not be able to procure any great quantity, 
and the risk would be very disproportionate to the 
object to be gained. 

Then the horses would quickly fall away and depre- 
ciate if they did not have food of a proper quality. 

The rank stuff they had lately eaten could not fail to 
do them injury. 

At an inn, however, where they could put up, the 
horses would not only have proper food, but proper 
grooming, and the latter alone will mak« a wonderful 
difference to a horse. 

'Having resolved upon their plan of action, however, 
all they ooulddo was to wait with patience until it oould 
be carried out. 

Tom King quickly saddled his horse and mounted. 

“ Now, Tom,” cried Claude Duval, a3 he was about 
to depart, “let mo entreat you to make haste. Recol- 
lect, we are all hungry, and that we depend upon yon. 
If a good adventure lies in your path— neve^ viind, pass 
it; come back to us.” 

“ Should you do so, Claude ?” 

“ Under such circumstances.” 

“ Then so will I ; and you may rely upon me coming 
back as soon as I can obtain the articles we r quire.” 

“ Wo shall depend upon you, Tom.” 

“ You oan do so without fear.” 

So saying, Tom King put his horse in motkiu, and set 
out upon his dangerous expedition. 

There was danger, because the mere fact of a man 
going iutoa shop to buy a certain quantity of provisions 
would be looked upon with surprise if not suspicion. 

Claude and Jack watched him depart, and then returned 
to the little chamber at the top of the deserted mansion. 

Here they found Maud and Turpin. 

During their absence, Dick had thought much about 
the strange story Maud had told him about >ne un- 
earthly sounds. 

He could Dot attribute it dl to her imagination. 

The narration was too clear and circumstantial for that. 

There was some mystery connected with it, and he had 
firmly made up his mind to find it out, or, at any sate, to 
try his best to do so. 

He had said noMiing to his comrades as yet, *Md re- 
solved not to do so for the present. r 

His chief object in wishing to pass the night In the 
deserte l mansion was in order to satisfy himBelf as to 
what sounds worn heard. 

- So, when Claude and Jaok entered, he turndf the 
conversation to quite another channel. 


Dick Turpin was truly a brave man. 

He feared neither man nor spirit, and he felt no sen* 
sations of dread or fear while resolving upon his course 
of aotion. 

The time during which Tom King was absent was oc- 
cupied in talking over the Bcherne that had been pro- 
posed, and suggesting a few improvements in it. 

While thus employed, their hours did not lag so 
heavily. 

Nevertheless, they could not but be oonscious that 
Tom King was a long while absent. 

In their conversation they would suddenly break off, 
and listen when they fancied some slight sound reached 
their ears, but each time they would turn again and 
continue speaking. 

At length, however, a sound came from be. mv which 
they could not possibly mistake. 

Someone was ascending the stairs. 

Claude and Jack made their way out on to the land- 
ing, and almost immediately returned, bringing Tom 
King with them. 

He had succeeded in his enterprise beyond all reason- 
able hope or expectation. 

With a boldness whioh could scarcely be sufficiently 
admired, he turned his horse’s head towards London. 

He galloped ou at full speed, and then, coming to a 
shop which he imagined would answer his purpose, since 
eatables of every description were sold iu it, he paused, 
and purchased as many articles as he could conveniently 
carry about with him. 

This done, he set off at full speed, and made his way by 
| a very circuitous route to the deserted mansion, wliich 
ho reached in about three hours after quitting it. 

That his comrades were glad to see him safe back, 
bringing with him the eatables of which they stood so 
much in need, the reader does not require to be told. 

They were all placed on the table, and, after making 
a rough calculation, they found they shonld have enough 
to last them two or three days. 

They were, however, compelled to be sparing, beoause 
of the risk of procuring any more. 

After this plain and spariug meal had been disposed 
of, Turpiu said — 

“ My comrades, I have something which I wish to 
speak to you about, and concerning which I should 
very much like to have your advice.” 

They becamo attentive immediately. 

Dick then, in a very clear manner, related what had 
happened to Maud during their absenco. 

With all this the reader is well acquainted, and, there- 
fore, it is needless to repeat it. 

Dick concluded with these words — 

“ That is just a simple statement of facts as I re- 
ceived them from Maud herself. It remains for yon to 
draw your own conclusions from them.” 

“ It is very Btrange,” said Tom King. 

“ There is a mystery somewhere,” continued Dick 
Turpin ; “ and I am resolved to get to the bottom of it.” 

“ We will help you, captain !” 

“ Thanks, comrades ! You may depend that something 
of a very peculiar character must have occurred here at 
some time or other, or else we should not find the house in 
the shut up and abandoned condition in which it now is. 
What could have been the motive for deserting so ele- 
gant a mansion I am no better able to jugde than your- 
selves. All I can say is, that it must proceed from the 
occurrence of some very unusual circumstance.” 

“There can be no doubt about that,” said Claude 
Duval; “and what you have just said has had the 
effect of rousing my curiosity greatly. We will try to find 
out the meaning of all this. Can Maud point out the 
door from the other side of which the sounds came ?” 

“ Certainly she can.” 

“ Then let us go down at onoe and breaif it down. We 
shall then soon arrive at the heart of the mystery.” 

“ Gently ! gently !” cried Turpin ; “ it is never worth 
while to Bet abont anything with nndne haste.” 

“ But why pause ?” 

“ Why, I confess I should very much like to know the 
meaning of all this, and I Bhonld be terribly disap- 
pointed if we were to break into the room and then be 
able to fiud nothiug.” 

“ It would be aggravating, that is trne ; but then, what 
axe we to do ?” 
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“ Why, let us sit here in patience in the hope that the 
Btrange wound will make itself heard again. If it does, 
then wo will rise and descend the stairs. If w< find it 
oomes from the other side of a certain door, we will bnrst 
it open, and find out, if we can, what there is within.” 

This mode of actios was immediately agreed to, and 
tho highwaymen sut in patient expectation of the 
ominous and unearthly cry. 

Maud had to give her account over again, wliioli she 
did with very great minuteness ; and when she had 
finished, whatever doubt might have existed in the minds 
of her auditors was completely dissipated. 

Still, time passed on, and the deep silenoe which pre- 
vailed in the deserted mansion was unbroken. 

All ware anxious and uneasy. 

That strange, undefined feeling of alarm whioh creeps 
over the soul when one stands upon the threshold of a 
mysterious disoovery, took full possession of the high- 
waymen’s breasts. 

The conversation flagged. 

They spoke to each other for a moment, and then 
silence supervened. 

All were listening. 

But no sound smote upon their ear. 

Suddenly all started, and Maud uttered a faint ejacu- 
lation of alarm. 

The cry oame. 

Just as she had heard it so many times on the pre- 
ceding night, it commenced faintly and slowly until it 
arose to a perfeot soream. 

Then it subsided with the same gradual oadence as it 
arose. 

The highwaymen started to their feet, and gazed into 
each others’ faces with oonsternation. 

While the sound had lasted, they had been unable to 
move a muscle. 

They seemed paralyzed. 

Each one fancied lie had realised in his mind, from 
Maud's description, just wlnvt the sound was like. 

But all found they had failed most signally. 

Their imagination had boon quito inadequate to con- 
vey to them any uotiou of its character. 

Never had anything so horrible, so unearthly smote 
upon their sense of hearing. 

“ That is no human sound,” said Dick Turpin, who 
was the first to recover himself sufficiently to make use 
of his voice. “ I will stake my life that that is no 
earthly sound. Hark ! there it comes again.” 

All beoame silent instantly. 

They had plenty of warning when the swelling sound 
was about to come. 

This time, however, it seemed even louder and more 
terrible than before. 

The countenances of all present were considerably 
paler than they were wont to be, and Turpin said, in a 
voice which showed how greatly he was agitated : 

“ Oh! this is horrible! — most horrible ! If such sounds 
continue, farewell forever to this house — a brief sojourn 
in it would be impossible. Heard you ever such a cry ? 
Well you might bo alarmed, Maud ! I wonder it did not 
have tho effect of driving you into madness.” 

“ We must find out what this means,” said Tom 
King, endeavouring to assume a resolute tone and man- 
ner, but it was easy to see how greatly he was moved. 
“ Come, my friends ; it will never do for us to stay here 
like this.” 

“ I agree with Tom King, 1 said Sixteen-String Jack. 
“ Let us descend the stairs, and ascertain, if we can, 
from what part of the mansion the unearthly sound 
proceeds, and what it is that oauses it.” 

“ Yes, come,” said Claude Duval, as he advanced a 
few steps towards the door. 

“ Pause a moment,” said Dick Turpin. “ Tt may be 
that we are about to encounter some danger. Do not 
run into it unheedfully. Draw your swords and be in 
readiness, in case you should have to defend yourselves. 
I mention this not that I think you will meet with any- 
one to combat with, bnt as a precautionary measure, 
which, at any rate, we are justified in taking.” 

The good sense of these words went home, in a 
moment, to the hearts of those who listened. 

They drew their swords, and held them in such a 
manner as to be able to make instant use of them. 

Claude Duval, too, produced a pistol. 


“ Now, my friends,” said Turpin, “ let us descend the 
stairs and try to pierce the heart of this mystery.” 

The highwaymen did not need to be told twice. 

They wore only too eager to obey. 

Maud clung to Turpin’s arm. 

She trembled excessively, and it was easy to see that 
she suffered extreme terror. 

Turpin soothed her to the best of his ability, and en- 
deavoured to inspire her with confidence. 

To some extent he succeeded, and with her still lean- 
ing on his arm, ho descended the spacions stairoase. 

His three comrades were some distance below him, 
for their impatience would not allow them to linger. 

Presently, however, they hesitated and paused. 

They were afraid they would descend too far. 

They determined to await the ooming of the ory once 
more. 

While here they wore joined by Dick Turpin and Maud. 

The latter looked around her for a moment, and then, 
pressing Turpin’s arm, she said in a whisper : 

“ That is the door.” 

Dick looked in the direction Bbe indicated, and there 
beheld what he believed was the door she had, on a 
former occasion, pointod out to him. 

All were now profoundly still. 

The silence of that mysterious mansion seemed to in- 
crease and intensify. 

On this oocasion our friends were kept waiting for 
some time. 

But at last he came. 

Before they thought the loudness of the ory was 
deafening, but now it absolutely stunned them. 

They clasped their hands tightly over their ears, bnt 
still they could not shut out the horrid sound — whioh 
pierced their very brains. 

As before, however, it slowly and gradually died away, 
and they removed their hands. 

Tho four highwaymen were bold men,a3 many of the 
deeds which we have chronicled will fully prove. 

But now their bravery seemed to vanish, and they 
glared at each other with wildly-staring eyes, while their 
very lips were blanched. 

They conld tell that, beyond all doubt, they were close 
to the place from which the sound emanated. 

Indeed, all involuntarily turned their faces towards 
the identical door which Maud had pointed out. 

They wore certain that it was through this door that 
the cry came. 

The reader will have noticed that, in speaking of this 
sound, we have been compelled to use very vague terms 
to express it. 

The reason, is that the sound itself was indesoribable. 

We have called it a cry, but its tone bore little re- 
semblance to any ory that has ever saluted the reader’s 
ears. 

Still, the word is the only one that can be used, though 
it is altogether and totally inadequate to convey the 
faintest notion of it. 

The cry was not a shriek — it was not a soream — it 
was not a yell — nor a moan — nor a groan — nor a howl 
— nor a wail — nor a shout. 

It seemed to be composed of all these. 

It seemed to borrow whatever was most horrible 
and dismal in each. 

It is in vain, however, for us to labour on in a vain 
endeavour to describe that which is really and truly 
indesoribable. 

If the reader can vividly realise what has been at- 
tempted by way of description, he may be able to form 
some faint conception of the nature of the sound in the 
same way as a person could watch a tiny ripple on a 
lake and imagine the ocean when agitated by a storm. 

The one would bear about the same comparison as 
the other. 

What wonder is it, then, that, brave as the higr way- 
men unquestionably were, they felt the blood. curdle in 
their veins, and their hearts grow °„a cold as ioe within 
their bosoms. 

It was merely natural that they should experience 
such emotions. 

But now another sound of a totally different character 
came upon their ears. 

It was a sound whioh Maud’s narrative prepared them 
to hear. 
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It was a sound auoh as they had listened to many a 
time without feeling the least alarmed. 

But now they stood as if spellbound. 

Stood as if turned to stone. 

They did not possess the power to move a limD, nor 
did they possess sufficient mental resolution to attempt 
to do so. 

They were content to remain motionless. 

All their faoulties were merged into one. 

That one they stretched to its fullest extent — to an 
extent that seemed preternatural. 

That was the sense of hearing. 

The sound that came upon their ears was as the clash, 
and ring of steel. 

There could be no doubt upon the point. 

The sound was that produced by swords Tinging and 
clashing against each other, while wielded by persons 
in deadly confliot. 

Clash — clash! the sounds oame with the utmost 
regularity and rapidity. 

But there was no other sound mingled with it. 

They oould not heat the breathing of the combatants ; 
they oould not hear their feet as thoy must have ad- 
vanced or retreated. . 

All was hushed and silent, save the furious clatter of 
the steel. 

By degrees, however, they became consoious that the 
violence and rapidity of the blows abated. 

It seemed to our friends as though one of the oom- 
batanta was growing weary or faint of the deadly strife. 

Suddenly, however, the clashing ceased. 

Hut it was succeeded instantaneously by the cry 
whioh they had hoard before, save and except that its 
horror and loudness were a thousand times increased. 

It was too much for Maud to bear. 

Dick Turpin felt her suddenly become a dead weight 
banging on his arm. 

He caught her round the waist, or she would have 
fallen. 

She had swooned. 


CHAPTER CCCCXLII. 

THE FOUR HIGHWAYMEN BECOME SPECTATORS OP A 

STRANGE SCENE IN THE DESERTED MANSION. 

In some respects it was a fortunate event that Maud 
thus lost her consciousness, for it had the effect of 
arousing the highwaymen from the kind of trance of 
horror iuto which they had fallen. 

They immediately hastened to her assistance, and, for 
a moment, their thoughts had some other occupation 
than that of brooding over what they had just heard. 

Maud seemed to be quite lifeless, aud our friends were 
at a loss to know what to do to restore her to her senses. 

T hey placed her upon the stairs aud rubbed her hands, 
which were as cold as ice itself. 

Still, sho evinced no signs of returning animation, 
until Turpin, struck by a sudden thonght, drew his 
sword and placed the blade against her face. 

The steel was cold, and the contact sent a kind of 
ehuddering shiver through her body. 

Then she opened her eyes and looked around her. 

She seemed terrified to a degree, and Dick hastened 
to speak to her. 

“ Do not be alarmed,” he said ; “ pray do not. You 
have no cause for fear. We are with you, and are able 
to ward off all harm. Cheer np, dear one. Bo yourself. 
&.11 is well." 

Hearing these words, Maud grew calmer, and allowed 
herself to he raised to her feet. 

But she clung to Dick's arm with frantic violence. 

Turpin would have descended and approached the door, 
but she held him back and implored him not to move. 

Diok listened to her request, for he could tell bow 
extreme her agitation was, aud he by no means doaired 
to increase it. 

He turned round, therefore, to his oomrades, who were 
standing together in a group exchanging whispers with 
each other. 

“ My friends,” he said, f< what we have just now heard 
surpasses all belief and defies all explanation. How are 
we to account for that awful sound, which has nothiag 
earthly or human in it ? What are we to think of the 


tragedy whioh appears to have been enacted on the 
other side of yon door ?” 

The three highwaymen made no reply. 

“It is no delusion of the senses," said Turpin, “ for we 
heard it all alike ; moreover, what we have heard agrees 
exactly with the description which Maud has given us. 
What it may mean I can offer no conjecture. In the 
course of my life I have met with strange and mysterions 
occurrences, but nothing half so strange and myste- 
rious as this.” 

“ It is terrible,” said Claude Dural, “ and I shall never 
know what it is to rest again until I have thoroughly 
explored this mansion.” 

“ We ought to have done that upon first taking pos- 
session of it,” said Turpin. “ As it is, we have only 
seen the interior of two rooms. All the others appear 
to be locked up.” 

“ Then we must break into them, that’s all about it,” 
said Claude Duval. “I cannot stay here another day 
until I have looked into every nook and cranny.” 

“ We will do so. And now, my friends, what do you 
think had better be our next proceeding ?” 

“ To break down that door,” said Tom B'ing, “ and 
see what there is upon the other side of it.” 

“ Well, agreed. That shall be done. Down with 
the door at onoe !” 

Turpin again attempted to move forward, but again 
Maud held him back. 

Tom King and Sixteen-String Jack reached the door 
in a moment. 

It was furnished with a massive glass handle. 

This they turned round, hut the door did not yield. 

It was evidently fastened in some other manner. 

“ We must use force,” said Jack. “ Now, Tom, put 
your Bhouldcr to it at the same moment as i do, and 
exert your utmost strength.” 

Tom King did so. 

But the door was strongly made, and apparently, 
securely fastened, for it resisted all their efforts. 

Both highivaymon put out their utmost strength, but 
the door remained immovable, and they were forced to 
retire from it and confess themselves defeated. 

“ We must find some other means,” said Tom King, 
“or we shall never effect our object.” 

“That is quite certain,” said Claude Duval; “but 
we will not be defeated. Stand aside a moment, and I 
will try an experiment.” 

Claude had a double-barrelled pistol in his hand; and 
holding it firmly in his grasp, he approached the door. 
His comrades stood aside as he had desired them. 

As soon as thoy caught sight of the pistol, they under- 
stood what it was that he intended to do. 

“Bravo, Claude!” they cried. “Try the effect of 
that.” 

He said nothing, but, having examined the priming, 
placed the muzzle of the pistol near the keyhole. 

Then he pulled both triggors at once. 

A deafening report followed, which raised a thousand 
echoes in the silent mansion. 

For a moment nothing oould be seen but smoke. 

By degrees, however, the blue vapour curled away 
and dispersed. 

They then looked towards the door, and found that 
Claude’s pistol had made a great breach near the lock. 

A closer examination showed them that the lock had 
been completely blown away. 

They tried the door again. 

It yielded. 

But they only pushed it open to the extent of about 
a couple of inches. 

They paused then, and were irresolute. 

Now that the way lay open before them — now that 
there was no obstaole to be overcome — now. that they 
could, beyond all doubt, walk into the mysterious oham- 
bor, they shrank back and hesitated to do so. 

The strange and superstitious ideas which bad lain dor- 
mant in their breasts, were now aroused into full vitality. 

What they had heard was above all things calculated 
to produce this effect. 

They shrank from entering. 

Their imaginations were busy in suggesting to them 
what they might see beyond. 

How long this slate of things would have oontinued 
is hard to say. 
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But it was put an end to by Diok Turpin. 

Bespoke. 

“ Courage, my comrades,” be said ; “ tbe way now lies 
open before us. Courage — courage ! I can feel that we 
aro on the eve of making some strange and terrible dis- 
covery ; and, no doubt, the same feeling has sprung up in 
your minds. But courage, friends, and all will be well.” 

These words, simple as they were, produced a wou- 
derful effect upon those to whom they were spoken. 

They shook off their superstitious fancies, and be- 
came themselves again. 

“ Come, captain,” they cried, -‘you have, as you ought 
to do, taken the lead in this adventure np to now. We 
1 Stave obeyed all your injunctions. Now, continue to per- 
form your duty. Lead the way, and we will follow.” 

Maud trembled and shook excessively when she heard 
those words, for she knew full well that Turpin would 
not shrink from his duty. 

What, then, should she do ? 

She was afraid to accompany him, lost her sight 
ehonld be blasted by some frightful and horrible spec- 
tacle ; for somehow she had a presentiment that there 
was something truly terrible to be seen. 

She tried to hold Turpin back, but this time it was in 
vain. 

She droade 1 equally to be left alone. 

‘•Release me, Maud,” said Turpin, quietly. “You 
see, my friends look to me to take the load in this affair. 
You had better not ooine with us for fear you should see 
some horrible sight; and I am certain you are notable 
to stand the shock which it would produce.” 

“ But I should die with terror if I remained here 
alone.” 

“ Then you must accompany us.” 

“ I am terrified to death at the mere thought of it.” 

“Come, Maud, this is unreasonable. We will not 
go far. Supposing you sit down on the stairs here ; 
we will leave the door open, and ” 

“ No— no— no !” said Maud, with a shudder. 

“ What, then, is to be done ?” 

“Remain with me.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ Alas ! alas !'" 

“ Come, Maud, release my arm. It is weak and 
childish of you to behave thus.” 

“ I— I will go with yon. But blindfold me; tie 
something over my oye^, so that, if there should be 
any horrible sight, I shall not see it. I shall be able 
to cling to your arm, and then I shall feel perfectly 
Bafe and secure from all barm.” 

Dick Turpin was well pleased when Maud suggested 
this means of getting out of what seemed to him to be a 
very difficult position. So, without saying another word, 
he took off his neckcloth and bound it over Maud’s eyes. 

It was now quite impossible for her to see. 

She took hold of Dick’s arm, however, and clung 
to it tightly. 

She suffered him, in this way, to lead her wherever 
he chose. 

Upon reaching tho threshold of the mysterious apart- 
ment, Dick Turpin felt a strange, hesitating feeling 
come over him, and, almost without being aware of 
it, he paused. 

But his comrades were behind him, and he recovered 
himself instantly. 

Maud clung to his left arm. 

In his right hand he held a drawn sword. 

With a confident, bold step, he entered the room. 

Tho rubioon was now passed. 

He was disappointed, however, when he found that 
the chamber, which he had been at such pains to 
enter, was a very small one. 

A few articles of furniture were placed against the 
walls, but that was all. 

The chamber contained nothing else. 

The highwaymen looked around them with an expres- 
sion of disappointment visible on their countenances. 

What are we to think of this P” asked Turpin, as 
he turned round and addressed them. “ There is no- 
thing here. I never saw a room that had a more 
ordinary, commonplace appearance.” 

“ Nor I,” said Tom King. 

“ It looks to me merely like an anteohamber,” eaid 
Sixteen-String Jack. 


“ And that is what it is,” Baid Claude Duval. “ Look, 
yonder is a door, and, by the appearance of it, I should 
say that it leads into some other apartment.” 

“No doubt that is the real solution of the difficulty. 
Come, friends ! let us examine the door and endeavour 
to open it. Doubtless, on the other side of it, we shall 
find a solution of all that we have heard.” 

His comrades hastened forward to the door as he 
spoko these words, and tried it. 

It was fast. 

They tried to shake it in its setting, but in vain. 

It was as immovable as a rock. 

“ This is, indeed, secure,” they said. “ It will not move 
in the least, and how we are to force it open is a mystery.” 

“Set to work,” said Turpin. “Do not let our pro- 
gress be stayed by a door, let it be ever so strong a 
one. This anteroom, by disappointing me, has but 
inflamed my curiosity, and, doubtless, it has produced 
the same effect upon you all.” 

“ It has — it has.” 

“ Well, then. Try the door again. Down with it.” 

“ I think, as a pistol did us such good eervioe before, 
we had better try it again.” 

“ Agreed.” 

Claude Duval now produced another pistol, the fellow 
to tho one he had just fired, and placed it close to the 
keyhole as before. 

Then he pulled the trigger. 

The louk was blown off and shattered to atoms ; but 
when they came to try the door, it was as immovable 
as before. 

Clearly the mode in which it was secured was quite 
independent of the lock. 

Tho next thing to ascertain was the manner in which 
it really was fastened. 

They were not long in discovering this. 

The door was nailed up, and in such a manner that 
those who performed the task certainly intended that 
the door should never be opened again. 

Even our friends had some doubt iu their minds as 
to whether they should be able to make their way into 
the room, beyond which they were now doubly desirous 
of reaching. 

They were quite unprovided with the tools necessary 
for breaking it open, and they looked at each other 
inquiringly, eaoh in the hope that his comrade would 
be able to suggest some expedient by which this ob- 
stacle could be overcome. 

But not one could give even a hint, until Turpin, 
happening to glance round the little apartment in 
which they stood, perceivoil the fireplace. 

On the hearth were the fire-irons, though completely 
covered with rust. 

As soon as he saw them, he pointed them out to his 
companions. 

“ There are some weapons,” he saul ; “ doubtless 
they will answer our purpose. Take them, and try 
whether you cannot batter the door down.” 

His comrades sprang forward alacriously enough to 
seize the fire-irons, which were of a very massive make, 
as most things were that were used by our forefathers. 

Thus armed with these unexpected implements, tho 
highwaymen commenced a vigorous attack upon the 
door, which, nevertheless, threatened to be proof against 
all their efforts. 

But our friends plied their weapone with great vigour 
and determination, and, after a time, the door visibly 
shook before the assault that was made upon it. 

They also used their swords whenever practicable, 
and the wood flew about in large chips. 

The door had evidently been nailed up from the innes: 
side, and when they made this discovery it afforded 
them fresh matter for wonder. 

Could any persons have imprisoned themselves there, 
or was there some other mode of exit from the room ? 

This point they were at present unable to deoide. 

In a few moments, however, they would have demo- 
lished the door sufficiently to make an entrance. 

They redoubled the strength of their attack, and 
presently the last remaining opposing portion of the 
door fell with a loud crash, that startled even those 
who were in expectation of hearing it. 

Without loss of time Diok Turpin led the way aoroas 
i the threshold. 
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iiie comrades followed as closely bebiud him as thev 
well could. 

How it was, our friends scarcely knew, but they had, 
»ne and all, made up their minds that it was into some 
■arge apartment that they were about to make their way. 

The extent of their surprise may therefore be imagined, 
ihen they found that, instead of an apartment, they 
found themselves in a kind of long corridor or gallery. 

The roof ts s high, and from the ceiling depended 
banners of all shapes aad sizes, each one heavily loaded 
with dust. 

Along the walls armour of every description was hang- 

Thsre were shields, and helmets, and breastplates, of 
•very imaginable character, while weapons belonging to 
every <ge and every oountry were arranged in numberless 
{aaint devices. 

Tito whole aspect of ibis place was so strange aDd so 
to anything which they had ever seen bsfnra. 
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that the higuwaymen paused the moment they u>i foot it 
this gallery, and looked around them with the great* 
curiosity and interest. 

Wherever their eyes fell they encountered some singular 
object 

At regular distances on pedestals were complete suits of 
armour, each one, however, differing widely from the 
other. 

There could be no mistake as to the nature of the plaoe 
iato which they bad intruded. 

It was an armoury, or rather, a place set aside for the 
bestowal of curious arms of offence and defence. 

.It was, indeed, a perfect museum of such curiosities of 
antiquity, and the highwaymen remembered that they 
had frequently heard of persons taking extreme pleasure 
in making such collections. 

The place had evidently not been opened for many voara 
for dust, in incredible quantities, had collected and’kWo:? 
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It was amne few moments before the highwaymen 
could take in a. clear idea of this place, and so absorbed 
were they by what they beheld, that, for a moment or 
two, they almost forgot the occasion of their presence 
there. 

Very soon, however, recollection came bacx to tnem. 

The corridor was of great length, so long, indeed, that 
they could only just discern its farther extremity. 

All along it was furnished in the manner wt- nave 
described. 

Altogether, it had a very strange appearance 

The atmosphere in it, too, seemed thick and heavy, and 
appeared almost as though it possessed tho quality of 
weighing down the spirits of those who breathed it. 

Dick Turpin felt its influenco creeping over him, and, 
by the exercise of a great effort, he turned round to his 
comrades, and said — 

“ Forward, my friends, forward ! It is in such a etrauge 
place as this, if anywhere, in which we are to look for the 
solution of the mysterious sounds we have all heard.” 


OHAPTEK CCCCXLIII. 

OICK TURPIN AND HIS COMRADES MAKE A HORRIBLE DIS- 
COVERY IN THE ARMOURY, AND FIND THE MYSTERY AND 

HORROR OF T1IEIR POSITION INCREASE. 

Dick Turpin was right. 

It was, indeed, in some such sombre and mysterious 
place as this that they would be likely to find an explana- 
tion of that which had so puzzled them. 

They had heard the clash of steel, and there were 
swords of every description hanging around them. 

But by whom were the weapons wielded ? 

The silence of the grave itself filled the corridor. 

When Turpin ceased to speak, and his voice had died 
away in dull and dismal echoes, they could hear their own 
breathing and the beating of their owu hearts with a 
distinctness that was absolutely painful. 

With slow steps they made their way along the oorri- | 
dor. 

As they did so, they glanced keenly about them in every 
direction. 

Their eyes rested with interest on the curious weapons 
they passed on their way, but they did not pause to 
examine one of them. 

Suddenly Dick Turpin paused. 

His companions, who were behind him, instinctively, 
followed his example, without knowing what it was that 
had caused him to stop with so much abruptness. 

“ What is it, Dick ?” they asked, anxiously. “ Whai is 
it ?” 

“ Look before yon," replied Turpin, pointing with his 
drawn sword as he spoke. 

“ Where — where?" 

“ On the floor yonder, in the very middle ol the corridor, 
cannot you see something ?” 

His comrades strained their vision to the utmost. 

“Something dusky and indistinct,” they said. 

“Yes — yes," answered Turpin; "that is what it ap- 
pears to me to be. A mass of something on the floor." 

“ What can it be ?” 

“That I know not; and, I do not mind confessing to 
you, that I feel a strong disinclination to advance and 
iscertain, but I must shako this f cyl' 'g off. It is a foolish 
one.” 

“ Well, now you have mentioned it, Dick," said his 
comrades, “ we can feel a very similar sensation.” 

“Phol pho! We are worse thau children. It is the 
dark, thick atmosphere of this place, its peculiar appear- 
ance and solemn stillness, which produce this effect upon 
our minds, and, unless we make a strong effort, and that 
immediately, we shall be unable tu resist its influence. It 
will grow upon us. Conte, my friends, forward. I am 
deceived else, or that dark, dusky, undefined mass v'bich 
we can see yonder will resolve itself into sn explanation of 
all these singular events." 

Dick Turpin spoke these words with tolerable calmnesa, 
and once more grasping bis sword firmly by the 1 ilt, so 
is to be able to make instant use of it if necessary, be 
stepped carefully and slowly along the floor oi the corri- 
dor. 

(lie oomnauions did not hesitate to follow him. 


At every step they took, the dark, dusky became 
more and more plainly vteibte. 

What could it be ? 

Dick's heart prompted a reply, but he refused to listen 
to it 

It was something that, In a confused and huddled-up 
heap, lay upon the flooring of that corridor. 

It was quite motionless. 

Closer and closer came Dick Turpin and his comrades, 
out as the® approached their footsteps became slower and 
slower, timil at length their advance was almost impercep- 
tible 

They stretched their heads forward as far as they could 
and strained their eyes, but they were not able to define 
the outlines ot the dusky mass. 

But Turpin became more and more oonvincad that hii 
original BUimise was, indeed, a correct one. 

IIow or why it was, we cannot say, but the stmo sur- 
mise found a homo in the breasts of all his companions, 
and yet not a word had been spoken in reference to it. 

Dick advanced closer, and then whatever lingering 
doubts he might have entertained were completely dis- 
pelled. 

Lying before him on the floor were two human bodies. 

They were plain enough to be seen now. 

The indistinct mass had resolved itself. 

Piepared as their minds were for what they were about 
to see, the highwaymen, when the sight was fully revealed 
to their eyes, did not manifest that amount of surpris* 
that they would have done, had they come upon it quit*, 
unexpectedly. 

The first shock, however, being over, they drew nearei 
still, and proceeded to look with curious eyes upon the 
sight beforo them. 

Ejaculations ef surprise and awe fell from their lips 
during this examination, for each moment brought to view 
some new and astonishing particular. 

Let ns describe this sight as well as we have power to 
do it. 

Lying on the floor of the corridor were, as we have said, 
the bodies of two men. 

They were both in the strangest possible attitudes. 

Their faces were both turned upwards, and their lhahs 
and bodice drawn up and contracted as though from the 
effect of some more than mortal agony which had seized 
upon them at the dying moment. 

The apparel which they bad on was of a fashion that 
had long been obsolete when the highwaymen looked 
upon them. 

Neither of our friends could ever recollect seeing any- 
one in such a garb, except in some curious old picture. 

The dresses had been rich ones — such, no doubt, as were 
worn by the noblest or wealthiest in ‘the land ; for 
even now, thickly covered with dust as they were, here 
and there the faint glitter of some ornamental jewel could 
be distinguished. 

But something else glittered with far greater bright- 
ness than any of the jewels. 

This was two sworda 

Upon the brightly- polished h.lades ot these weapons 
not a speck of dust appeared to have fallen. 

Their brilliancy seemed to equal that of glass. 

Tho highwaymen looked upon these weapons with 
silent wonder. 

Looking more closely, they saw that both were hacked 
and gapped from the hill to Lire point, thus indicating the 
desperate nature of the combat that had taken place. 

How the highwaymen shuddered when they recollected 
how the clashing of steel had struck upon their ears when 
they stood upon the staircase. 

Each of the combatants, for such thoy were, held his 
sword firmly in his grasp, as though his last impulse had 
been to tight. 

Death had come upon them in some sudden and myste- 
rious mannei. The King of Terrors had overtaken them 
at a moment when their minds were full of strife ; and 
the clutch with which they held the swords was a death 
grasp. 

Not a word was spoken by the highwaymen when the 
first feeling of astonishment at what they ear had eub- 
eided. 

Whether those uien, woose homes lay there so motion- 
less and so str&'ugely huddled up, had received their deaibt 
at each other's hands- -whether the single combat H) 


the Kmarn or the boas. 


Which they bad been engaged had terminated in the deaths 
•f both of them, was more than they could tell. 

It was probable, however, that each had inflicted upon 
the other a mortal wound, and that death had come upon 
them too quickly to enable them to remove from the spot 
open which they had been fighting. 

At any rate, there their bodies lay, still and cold in death, 
and in some strange manner preserved from the ravtg<&> 
af dec*** 

looking at their hands and laces, our friends eotald 
see that the flesh had become dried up and mummified, 
while the skin had the colour, and appeared to hare the 
consistency, of shrivelled parchment. 

Dick Turpin was glad that Maud had consented to ave 
her eyes bandaged. 

It wonld had vexed him exceedingly if she had Men 
made the spectator of so horrible a sight. 

But as for Maud herself, finding that something peculiar 
bad occurred, she felt her curiosity greatly roused, and 
was more than once inoliued to remove Dick’s neckcloth. 

But, dreading that her eyes should be blasted by behold- 
ing some dreadful spectaole, and overawed by the silence 
which followed the ejaculations of wonderment to which 
the highwaymen had given vent, she resisted the inclina- 
tion and remained perfectly still. 

Dick Tnrpin was the first to speak. 

It might be that he was the first to reoover himse*i suf- 
ficiently to do so, or, perhaps, his comrades remained 
silent in order to hear the first words he should utter. 

At any rate, after a long pause, Turpin spoke. 

Maud listened eagerly to every word which came *rom 
his lips. 

“My friends,” said Dick, “ this is a strange and unex- 
pected sight— one that I was unprepared to see. What 
can be the meaning of it I am at a loss even to surmise. 
We shall have to spend some time, I fear, before we can 
approach even a reasonable conjecture.” 

“I fear so, too,” said Tom King. “ This surpasses all 
which I have previously met with iu the whole course of 
my life. '« I cannot think, however, that the presence of 
these two dead bodies here can account eifaer for the 
horrible sounds we heard or the clashing of steel which 
afterwards came upon our ears.” 

“ And yet,” said Olaude Duval, “ these two men have at 
some time been engaged in combat. They appear to 
have fallen by each other’s hands. That the conflict was 
a desperate one the state of the swords will testify ; but 
yet, as Tom says, I cannot bring myself to believe that 
these weapons produced tho sounds we heard.” 

“ There is a deep mystery iu this,” said Sixteen-String 
lack ; “ one that at present we are totally uuable to solve. 
We have nothing to guide us to a decision ; and, then, the 
howling cry ? Whence proceeded that ?” 

“I wish I could answer that question,’’ said Dick 
Turpin ; “ but it is wholly out of my power to do so. How- 
ever, my friends, let us leave these bodies here ; we have 
seen all of them that we can see ; and let ns pursue our 
explorations in some other quarter.” 

“ Agreed, Captain,” said his comrades ; “ and 1 trust we 
shall bo able to find some explanation of the dreadful tra- 
gedy which has clearly been enacted here.” 

“ Tes, those two bodies are the consummation of it. I 
fervently echo your wish. Come, forward friends l For- 
ward 1" 

Dick Turpin placed his left arm round Maud’s waist, 
and, with his drawn sword in his right hand, passed the 
two dead bodies, and directed his footsteps towards the 
other extremity of the corridor. 

This they seen reached, for it was only a few feet dis- 
tant. 

It terminated in a blank wall. 

In this they could perceive no trace of doer or other 
means of outlet, and they were at length forced to some 
to the conclusion that there was no exit in this direction. 
This was strange. 

Nor was there anything around them to be s<vn vi a 
more peculiar character than the antique armour and 
onrious weapons. 

The highwaymen were much disappointed at this. 

They had quite expected that they wonld have found 
something in connexion with the two bodies on the floor. 
But there was nothing. 

They lingered for a moment, and then slowly retrao d 
theii steps. 


In doing this they divided tfc*nu«lves into two portion^ 
one going on one side and one so the other, tor they 
thought it not unlikely that there migh* be * doorway 
opening from the side of the corridor. 

But nothing of the kind met their view. 

They reached in a few moments the spot where the two 
bodies lay. 

11 How str*- g® this is,- said Turpin. “ I could hi Vo 
declared there was some exit from this galler *♦ tae end 
from which we have now come. Bui there is none, it 
seem* ” 

'* If there is," said Tom King, 11 it mast be some cleverly 
concealed secret entrance.” 

“It is quite probable something of the kind exists. 
However, my friends, do not let us confess ourselves baffled. 
Here are the bodies ; we can make nothing of them, save 
that they are the remains of two men who must have 
fallen in single combat. We must look further afield for 
the elucidation of this mystery.” 

“ If we do not discover the meaning of all this,” said 
Claude Duval, “ the recollection of it will haunt us to the 
longest day of our lives.” 

“ It will — tt will. Come on ; we will leave these two 
bodies undisturbed.” 

After casting one last lingering glance upon them, Dick 
Turpin and his comrades took their way along the cor- 
ridor in the same manner as before. 

They looked searchingly at the walls, bat they could 
discover no traces of a door. 

Without making any discovery whatever, they came to 
the door by which they had entered the armoury, for such 
it seemed to be. 

Here our friends paused irresolutely. 

“ There seems to be but one means by which this cor- 
ridor can be entered and left,” said Dick Turpin, “ and 
this is it. What are we to think of so singular a circum- 
stance ?” 

“ It is perfectly bewildering,” said Tom King. 

“ It is, indeed.” 

“You cannot have forgotten that we found this door 
nailed up, and very strongly, too.” 

“And the position of the nails,” said Dick Turpin, 
“clearly proved, that the door was nailed up on the inner 
side.” « 

“ It is quite certain that those by whom the nails were 
driven in stood in this armoury to do it.” 

“ That drives us to come to one of two conclusions. 
Either those persons, who lie still in death yonder, made 
themselves prisoners in this place and hammered the nails 
in, or else there is some other mode of leaving the cor-, 
ridor with which we are at present unacquainted. 

“ The last supposition seems to me to be the most likely 
one.” 

“ And to me too.” 

“ And yet it might not be so.” 

“Without some more definite information than we at 
preseut possess we cannot possibly decide.” 

“Very true.” 

“ Well, then, my friends,” said Turpin, “ here we stand 
upon, tho threshold of the ante-room, for such I take it to 
be. Now, say what we are to do.” 

“We cannot surely have made any mistake about the 
place from which the sounds proceeded ?” 

“ I do not think we can possibly b&ve done ao.” 

“ Then I am afraid there is bnt little hope that we shall 
be able to find out anything more than we at present 
know. The sounds seem to have altogether ceased, and 
no longer afford us any clue. What, then, shall we do ?” 

" I do not like to be beaten thu9.” 

“Nor I— nor L” 

“You may depend there is some deep mystery in all 
this,” said Dick Turpin. “ Whether we shall be able to 
find it out I know not, but we will not coulesd ourselves 
baffled until we hare tried our best to obtain a solution ot 
the mystery.” 

“W< agree with you there, eaptain,” said bis comrade#; 

“ but what shall be our next proceeding?” 

“ Well, now that the sounds have entirely ceased, and 
there appears no signs of their renewal, we have no clue 
to guide us to further explorations. Under the circum- 
stances, l think we had bett* r make our way to our quar- 
ters above, and then, if we hear an ything, we saa imma* 
diately descend. 

We ehall hare no obstructions to hinder as this Una*, 
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“ 'We shall r 0 t, ae you We shall be able to enter 
this corridor a t once." 

“ Then I th E k we had better ascend It seems that 
there i a nothin g further to be discovered by remain’ 3 
here .” 

S l No, all is B Hi]. We cannot hope rind out more than 
we already kn 

“ Oome, theD f ascend,” said Dick Turpin. “ If I live 
till to-mojfrow. [ will make such a search through this old 
mansion, that let the secret be what it will we will 
unkennel it.. We shall have daylight to aid us, and that 
alone will disclose much that the night would conceal. 
We will not leatje a coruer in this place without prying 
into it. Come, t ken, my friends, we will, if we cau, snatch 
a few hours’ repose, and then set about our task in the 
morning.” 

With these w 0 rds, Dick Turpin ascended the stairs, 
having first removed the bandage from Maud’s eyes 

Hi« three «w? rades followed him. 


CHAPTER CCCOXLIV. 

DICK TURPIN AND HIS FRIENDS ARE BAFFLED AND 
BEWILDERED BT THE DISCOVERY IN TIIE OLD ARMOURY. 

The reader will not require to be told that the highway- 
men were all exceedingly dissatisfied with the results of 
their exploring expedition. 

It was certain, however, that they could not do better 
than act in the manner which had been proposed. 

In a minute or two, then, they reached the tipper por- I 
tion of the house, and here they separated, while each 
one sought that repose of which they stood so much in 
need. 

All were very — very weary, and when they awoke, the 
day was far advanced. 

They had not been disturbed by any sound whatever. 

Some time was consumed in attending to tho horses, 
for our friends were well aware that it would never do to 
neglect them. 

Some more of the provisions which Tom King had been 
so lucky to obtain the night before were divided amongst 
them. 

“ Comrades,” said Dick Turpin, “ have you thought 
over the plan of future action which I proposed to you ?” 

“ We have — we have.” 

“ And what is the ultimate result of your delibera- 
tions?” 

“ We approve of the scheme highly ; ft is impossible for 
us to do otherwiso, but we wish there was uot quite so 
much risk.” 

“You exaggerate the amount of the risk,” said Dick 
Turpin. “ To be sure, it looks, at first sight, a very 
hazardous and daring thing for one of us to mako our way 
to the 1 White Horse ’ lun, in Drury-lane, but I have come 
to the conclusion that in reality the danger is not so great 
as it appears to be.” 

“ Why not ? How do you make that out ?” 

“ In this way. After my esc ape from Newgate you 
may depend that old Matthew's crib was very closely 
watched indeed.” 

“ There is no doubt about that,” 

“Now I think myself, and 1 feel pretty well sure, that 
the same vigilant watch would be kept up until tho time 
when it became known, for certain, that we had takcD >ip 
a temporary residence in Enfield Chase.” 

“And do you think it would be disconlinued then? 1 ' 

“I do, for they would see the uselessness of keeping it 
op. Since then we have been hunted about from one 
part of the kingdom to the other, and in such a manner 
that the very last thing our foes would dream of our doing 
would be going back to London, or, at all events, to 
Drury-laue.” ? 

“ I understand you now. You think tho officers would 
consider it such a mad-headed freak, that they would 
make up their minds that should never attempt if 

“Just so.” 

“ Well, there may be something in that, but there IS 
the danger just the same." 

“ So there is, and so there always will be, whenever we 
ride out upon the road ; but come, friends, this talk is 
idle. In your own minds you must be conscious of the 
immense advantages which will accrue from this proceed- 
ing, therefore I shall no longer hesitate." 


“ Yon have quite made op your mind, captt&a •*” 

‘‘Quite. As soon as ever it gets darii to-night, I shall 
saddle Black Ress, and set out. If I do not return in the 
morning, do not be alarmed. It may be running some 
extra risk to return, and old Matthew will be able to find 
me a secure hiding-place until nightfall.” 

“ Then, yon think it probable you will remain there aH 
day to-morrow ?” 

“ I may do so. I merely mention the contingency in 
order that my non-return may excite no apprehension. 
Wbtfh - 1 come back, you may depend I shall be the bearer 
of some •’uiDonanc nows.” 

“ Wo can only wish you good lack, captain." 

“Leave all to me. I have hoped that we shall be able 
to search this old mansion thoroughly, but we have slept 
too late, and the days now are so very short — in an hour 
or so it will be quite dark.” 

“ It will — it will.” 

“ However, my comrades, we will occupy that hour by 
visiting that strange place into which we. last night forced 
our way. I have hopes that the daylight will reveal to us 
what the night concealed.” 

“ There is a chance of that.” 

“ Gcme, then. Let us go at once, or we shall have no 
time.” 

Upon this the whole of the little party made their way 
to the corridor which they had visited on the preceding 
night. 

Dick Turpin, in answer to Maud’s queries, had told her 
what kind of discovery they had made; and her mind 
being thus prepared, she felt that she should not fear to 
look upon the forms of the two dead combatants. 

Accordingly she accompanied them. 

Upon reachiug the door which led from the ante- 
chamber into the armoury or corridor, they paused in 
order to see whether the door really had been nailed up 
from the inner side. 

This second investigation had the effect of assuring 
them that they were quite correct. 

’ There could not be tho shadow of a doubt about it. 

The door had been nailed up from the inner side. 

What could be more puzzling than this ? 

Unable, however, to come to any conclusion respecting 
it, the highwaymen crossed the threshold and stood with- 
in the armoury. 

Seen by daylight, this place presented a very magnifi- 
cent appearance, in spite of the dust with which every 
object was covered. 

But a chill struck to their very hearts when they entered 
this place, which seemed more deserted than any other 
portion of the deserted mansion. 

It was now quite easy to see to the farther extremity ol 
tho corridor, and a broad ray of light fell upon the two 
bodies. 

Dick and his comrades began their search at once. 

They examined all the walls with the utmost minute- 
ness, in order to ascertain whether they could find any 
traces of another mode of leaving the armoury. 

But, as ou the preceding evening, they failed com- 
pletely. 

They could discover nothing. 

The walls were perfectly uniform and even, and every 
square foot almost was covered with weaw»us of various 
kinds. 

Then they reached the bodies. 

An impulse of curiosity, which they could not resist, 
iuduced them to pause and gather round these two pros- 
trate forms. 

They were eager to learn what appearence they pre- 
sented by daylight. 

There was not much difference, except that they were 
able to see with greater distinctness. 

They were able to see the expression upon the coun- 
tenances of these two men. 

It was that of deadly and inveterate hate. 

Their brows were contracted into a deep frown, and 
their teeth tightly clenched together. 

Upon the swords, too, near the points, could be seen 
the stains of blood. 

This seemed to confirm the supposition that the 00m- 
b&tants Had both perished by each other’s hands. 

Then they noticed, too, that the floor near them was 
of a much darker colour than it was elsewhere, as though 
it had been dye-1 with blood. 
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“ The mystery deepens, I think,’* said Dick Turpin. 

“ It does,” said Torn King. 

** Setting aside what we heard,” exclaimed Olaude Duval, 
" how do you account for the bodies feeing preserved in 
the way they are ?” 

“ I cannot account for it." 

“ Nor- 1." 

“ Their garments appear to fe „ whole and perfect. I 
wonder whether in any of their pockets we ohould be 
able to find anything that weald give ns a uce to this 
mystery ?” 

“ It is possible.” 

“ Then I will try it," said Olaude Duval. 

As he spoke, he stooped down and took hold oi the 
lapel of one of the coats. 

* To his surprise, the moment he touched ft, it Gfi 
orumble 1 away in his fingers, as though it had been so 
much cobweb. 

He started up in astonishment. 

“ You see everything is in the last stage of decay," said 
Dick Turpin, “ which alone proves how long these bodies 
must have laid here, if the 6tyle of their dress was not 
evidence sufficient.” 

“ Ily what means, then, have the bodies escaped cor- 
ruption ?" asked Claude Duval. 

“ I cannot tell," replied Turpin. “ In this instance 
the usual course of nature lias been suspended. What 
causes have operated to produce this I know not.” 

“ The bodies seem to have dried in some way,” said 
Tom King. 

As he spoke, he stooped down, 

There were no foolish fears of death in Tom King’s 
mind, and he did not hesitate to take one of the dead 
hands in his own. 

As he had more than half expected, it crumbled to dust 
ix Li's grasp. 

“ Had we come upon this spectacle in the most casual 
manner,” he said, “ it would have afforded us ample 
matter for speculation ; but, coupled with the strange 
circumstances—” 

“ Stay ! e.ay 1” said Turpin. “Do not be too fast to 
connect the sounds we have heard with' these two dead 
bodies. I should be loath, indeed, to believe that they 
had anything to do with them.” 

“ And yet what else can we think ?” 

“ Anything but that,” interrupted Turpin, hastily. “Ae 
I said before, there is some deep mystery here. Whether 
ws shall be able to discover it or not I cannot say, but I 
hope we shall be able to do 30 , because of the feeling of 
satisfaction which it will give us. But come, we will look 
at the further end of the corridor. If we linger much 
longer, we shall have darkuess come upon us.” 

With these words, the highwaymen aroused them- 
selves, and hastened to the extremity of the corridor. 

But not the slightest sign could they see of any other 
doorway. 

In the end they were compelled to own themselves 
baffled, and yet Dick Turpin and his comrades could not 
divest themselves of the idea that there was some secret 
means of exit and entrance, but that it was too cleverly 
concealed for them to be able to discover it. 

They cast one last, lingering glance at the bodies, and 
then, as night was coming on with great rapidity, they 
returned to their chamber above. 

Here they partook of another scanty meal, and then 
Turpin said — 

“ My comrades, you will remain h tv.* during my absence. 
In your charge I leave Maud. I know I can do so safely. 
During the night, should the sounds which we have pre- 
viously heard be repeated, I should like yon to hasten 
down the stairs and rush into the corridor, and try to 
penetrate this mystery.” 

“ We will do so.” 

“ If, in the meantime, you can suggest any Improve- 
ment to the scheme I have laid before you, I should tike 
to hear it. Until I return, we cannot proceed further ■" 

“ Ws certainly cannot, captain.” 

“ If it is possible, I shall return here before day ore**. 
If, however, I find I shall inoar an extra amount of 
danger by doing so, which might be avoided by remain- 
ing in Drury-lane until the following night, I shall not 
hesitate to stay.” 

“ No, it will be vour wisest plan ; for above all things 
ft t -hevw yon to look after your own safety." 


“ r shall make it my chief bnsiness to preserve it 1 
most confess, though, I should have parted with a lightef 
heart if we could have discovered the meaning of all that 
we have seeu and heard." 

“ Do not think about that, captain.” 

“ I shall try not to do so. Still lam ai'ways uneasy 
when anything occurs for which I am unable to account’ 

“ It is very natural.” 

“ An adventure occurred to me on the same night that 
I took the silver cup from Lord Mayor Fungo. You have 
heard me speak of it before ?" 

“ Oh ! yes ; of ten. V f 

“ I mean the body of the man I found in the small 
cavern oeneath the hut in the wood, which served as a 
haunt for a band of robbers.” 

“ Somewhere near Wimbledon, was it not ?” 

“ Yes. Well, that puzzled me exceedingly, and the 
adventure often recurs to my recollection, just because 1 
have never been able to come to any satisfactory conclu- 
sion concerning it.” 

“ But perhaps you may do so.” 

“ There is some hope of that, though I fear not mneh. 
Still, I should not like the mysteries in this deserted, 
mansion to elude us.” 

“ They shall not, if it is possible for human beings to find 
them out ; and, captain, while you are out ou the road to- 
night you may depend, if we hear anything, we will 
hasten down the stairs as quickly as we can." 

“ Do so — do so ; and I hope you will be rewarded for 
your investigations. Do not give up easily.” 

“We will not, you may depend. But, captain”—— 

“ What, my friends?” 

“ Before you start, tell us what you think of doing.” 

“No more than I have said. I shall saddle Black Be&* 
and leave here. I shall make my way by the most cir- 
cuitous and unfrequented road I can find to old Mat- 
thew’s at Drury-lane. When I get there, I shall talk the 
matter thoroughly over with him, in the hose that hs 
may be able to afford ns a few practical suggestions." 

“ That is all as it should be,” said Tom King;“n^t, 
when I started on my little mission last night, I had to 
give a kind of understanding that I would not allow my- 
self to be led off into any other adventure.” 

“ And I suppose you would like me to enter into an en- . 
gagement of a like character ?” 

“ That’s it. We do not want you to incur any more 
danger than you may be absolutely compelled.” 

** Leave all that to me, my friends,” said Dick Turpin ; 

“ you have trusted me before to-day.” 

“ We have — we have.” 

“ Rely upon it, I will do my best to perform my errand, 
and, if for Maud’s sake merely, you may depend I shall 
take the utmost care not to get into trouble through 
being rashly adventurous." 

“ I suppose we cannot ask more ?” 

“ Do not. Do you think, now, that it is sufficiently 
dark to answer my purpose ?” 

“ I think so,” said Tom King ; “ by the time you have 
completed your preparations night will be fairly come, 
and I for one would prefer to see you return before day- 
break, instead of being absent during the whole of to- 
morrow ; and if you stay till too late before you make a 
start you will have no opportunity.” 

“ True — true.” 

As be spoke, Dick Turpin set abont the met of loading 
and priming his pistols, so as to be able to rely upon 
making use of them when the critical moment arrived. 

Maud watched this proceeding with silent dread. 

To her the enterprise upon which Dick Turpin was 
abont to start seemed to be of the moat dangerous charac- 
ter conceivable. 

She trembled excessively when sue thought of it 

The moment of parting, too, would be a dreadful one. 

- ' At lenth Dick Turpin completed hie preparations, and, 
turning round to his comrades, he said — 

"We will ehake hands and part here." 

Bnt to this proposal not one of them would consent. 

“ No, no,” they cried, “ it is night now, and there, (a 
no fear of oar being seen by any prying eye. We will go 
■ down with yon and see you fairly start." 

Perceiving how bent they all ware upon this, Did 
Turpin gave his consent, for he could see no reason fax 
opposing their wish. 

Aooorl ugly they Itwendtil the itnireee e 


Maud hung heavily apon Dick's arm, and he oould 
tell that she was weeping silently. 

He affeoted to take no notioe of this, but, in a low 
voioe.did his best to remove her apprehension by show- 
ing her that the enterprise was not so dangerous a one 
as she imagined. 

She listened to his words, bnt she oould not altogether 
oredit them. 

She knew that if she magnified the danger he dimi- 
nished it. 

Tom King and Claude and Jaok hastened toward the 
stable, their objeot being to allow Diok Turpin and 
Maud to say a few parting words to each other. 

Of this opportunity they availed themselves. Turpin 
had the satisfaction of perceiving that before he reached 
the door of the building which they had made use of for 
a stable he had suooeeded in removing a great many of 
her fears. 

By the time he arrived Blaok Bess was saddled and 
bridled, and in readiness for her rider. 

Tom King led her out. 

Diok Turpin’s eyes glistened with pleasure when he 
oaught sight of his bonny mare. 

As for Blaok Bess, she seemed to reoiprooate that 
pleasure, and to reoognize her rider too, for she neighed 
slightly and arohed her neok, while she pawed the 
ground with her forefoot impatiently. 

CHAPTER CCCCXLY. 

DICK TURPIN HAS A PERILOUS ADVENTURE ON HIS 
WAY TO LONDON. 

Dick Turpin stepped forward a paoe, and patted Black 
Bess upon the neok. 

The noble oreature neighed again and tossed her head, 
whioh proved that she really did recognize her master. 

He spoke a few words of enoouragement to her, and 
she reared and Dranoed with evident delight. 

It aimost appear that she was aware she was 

ono r more to go forth alone upon the road with her 
master on her back. 

Dick’s heart glowed at the prospeot before him. 

He felt that he would not have omitted that journey 
for worlds. 

“ Farewell, Maud ! farewell, oomrades !” he oried, in a 
cheerful voioe. “ Farewell, for a brief space of time 
only. Ere long I shill return, and bring with mo news 
Buoh as will gladden the hearts of all. If possible, I shall 
return before to-morrow’a dawn.” 

“ We shall be glad to see you, oaptain,” oried his fol- 
lowers ; “ but do not run any extra risk upon that ac- 
oount; it would never be worth while.” 

“ So I think ; and so, onoe more, farewell. I am off.” 

Dick kissed Maud and shook hands with his comrades. 

Tears sprang into Maud’s eyes ; ami though she was 
muoh more reconciled to the parting than she had been, 
still she could not repress them. 

Diok Turpin sprang into the saddle. 

He took off his hat and waved it to his friends. 

Then, at a kind of prancing gallop, which would have 
disconcerted any but a practised horseman, Black Bass 
took her way aoross the neglected garden at the back 
of the house. 

The last sound whioh Dick heard from his oomrades 
was a brief oaution to keep olear of danger. 

He tried to bring Black Bess to something more like an 
ordinary paoe, but the noble creature’s delight appeared 
to be so great as to be beyond the reach of all oontrol. 

In a little while, however, her exoitement wore off, and 
by the time Diok Turpin had reaohed the negleoted gates 
whioh led out into the lane, she walked along as quietly 
as he oould wish. 

Diok halted and reoonnoitred. 

Then, not being able to see or hear anything that 
denoted the presenoe of a human being, he passed out 
into the roadway. 

The stillness of the forest itself prevailed around him. 

For some distance lie oould prooeed without fear of 
an interruption. 

A word to Blaok Bess was sufficient to let her know 
that her rider was in readiness for her to set forward. 

Rearing in the air until she was almost upright, she 
gave aterrifio bonnd forward, and flew along the road at 
a speed that positively astonished Diok Turpin himself. 


there are few things more exhilarating than a gallop 
on horseback across the country. 

Diok felt immediately a sense of the most exquisite 
enjoyment. 

A long time had elapsed since he had haa suofi a gal- 
lop alone, and he enjoyed it to the utmost. 

Indeed, so great was the gratification, that he made 
no attempt to oheck his mare’B tremendous speed. 

On the oontrary, he allowed the reins to fall slack 
upon her neck, so that Bhe could go at whatever speed 
she thought proper. 

The blood seemed to oiroulate like lightning through 
every vein in the highwayman’s body. 

By degrees, however, as the novelty of the glorious 
sensation wore off, he awoke to a recollection of the fact 
that it was just the reverse of prudent for him to gallop 
along the road at suoh a speed. 

Not without relnctanoe, though, he gently drew in 
the rein, and so diminished Blaok Bess’s speed by de- 
grees, until it became merely a gentle trot. 

Then Dick glanced about him. 

He had reduoed his speed just in time. 

A few yards further on he conld see where the lane 
debouched upon the broad London road. 

The highwayman’s pulse beat rapidly, and he felt 
suoh au elation of spirits as he had for a long time been 
a stranger to. 

His heart bounded freely and lightly. 

He felt himself once more the bold, brave, daring 
kuight of the road. 

On suoh a night he felt that, let the risk and danger 
be what it might, he must have an adventure. 

No night more fitting oould possibly be found. 

The air was clear and frosty. 

Overhead the stars glittered with unusual brilliancy. 

There was not a single oloud visible on the dark blue 
dome of the heavens. 

The moon was absent. 

She had just peeped above the horizon for an hour, 
and then departed to shed her silvery beams upon some 
other quarter of the earth. 

The moon was only one day old. 

The ground beneath was frozen as hard as iron. 

The very pieroingness of the air itself, without any- 
thing else, was calculated to raise the spirits to an in- 
finite degree. 

Dick Turpin thought that he had never felt so light- 
hearted and joyous in the whole of his life. 

He fancied even that he was too merry for the atmo- 
sphere and the mere excitement of a gallop to have pro- 
duced it. 

But he drew in deep inspirations of the pure freeh 
air, and at each breath felt his spirits rise. 

“ Yes,” he said to himself, as he emerged at a gentle 
pace into the high road, and turned his mare’s head in 
the direction of London ; “ yes, I must have an adven- 
ture. I feel almost as though an adventure of more than 
usual interest awaits me. Most assuredly I shall not 
allow one to pass me by. This is, indeed, the night for 
a life on the road !” 

The pronunciation of these last words seemed to have 
the effect of recalling to his mind the words of some 
ballad or light ditty, for almost immediately afterwards 
he commenced singing in a low but joyous tone. 

It was merely natural that his happiness should avail 
itsolf of this vent. 

The words were these. 

They were sung to a lively, rollicking tune, whioh 
accorded well with their nature. 


There’s no life like a life ou the road, 

Fal la. 

No life like a life on the road, 

Fal la ; 

With bonny Black Bess, 

Who all mill confess 
Is the steed for a life on the road, 

Fal la. 


There’s no life like a life on the road, 

Fal la. 

No life like a life on the road, 

' Fal la, 

On common or heath, 

With the green grass beneath. 
There’s no life like a life on the road, 

Fal 1«» 
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Ain's no life like a life on the road, 

Falla, 

No life like a life on the road, 

Fai la; 

When the moon gives no light, 

And a coach oomes in sight, 

There’s no life like a life on the road. 

Falla. 

There's no life like a life on the road. 

Falla, 

No life like a life on the road, 

Falla; 

“Hand over your gold 1" 

Cries Turpin so bold, 

•For to-uight I take toll on this road.” 

Falla. 

Dick Turpin ceased somewhat suddenly. 

At the same time, too, he reined in his eteed. 

He assumed a listening attitude. 

A faint sound had struck upon his ears while he was 
singing, and now he listened for a repetition of it 

it soon came. 

A rambling, grating, grinding sound. 

To Dick’s ears it was audible enough, though anyone 
less practised would scarcely have hoard it. 

“ A coach !” he said, in tones wfiicn showed how mush 
gratification the circumstance afforded him. “ Yes, it is a 
coach, or some vehicle. It is a long way off, aud most 
certainly approaching. Can I let it pass me toll-free ? 
Surely no. Dick Turpin is on the road to-night, and 
requires money to carry out his plans. Hurrah for the 
road 1 As for my comrades, never mind them, I shall 
reach the White Horse plenty time enough.” 

Dick Turpin got his pistols in readiness. 

He looked at the primings carefully, and was repaid for 
taking the precaution. 

The priming of one of them had got shaken out during 
his gallop. 

Had he been ignorant of this it might have cost him 
his life. 

The omission was, however, easily remedied. 

By the time he had made those little preparations the 
sound had greatly increased in loudness, and there could 
not be the least doubt ae to the cause which produced it. 

The clatter of the horses’ hoofs upon the hard, frosty 
road and the rumbling of the wheels could be clearly dis- 
tinguished. 

Black Bess pawed the ground impatiently with her feet, 
*f> though she, too, knew what that sound meant. 

Dick allowed her to proceed for a short distance at a 
walk. 

Then coming to a portion of the roadway where a tall 
juickset hedge cast a deep shadow beneath it, he paused 
igain, and backed his eteed until they were both com- 
pletely concealed by the shadow. 

In this position he awaited immovably and patiently 
until the vehicle arrived. 

His patience was not put to a very severe trial. 

The coach — for ench it was— came on at the rattling 
yace of about ten miles an hour, which, before the iuvefP" 
tion of railways, was thought to be a very wonderful speed 
indeed. 

It was the St. Alban’s coach which was approaching. 

It received this designation from the fact that it ran 
between London and the town of St. Alban’s. 

It was now on the way from London. 

Dick would have infinitely preferred that it was making 
ihe other jonrney, for he had found from experience that 
those coaches which came from distant places to London 
always afforded a better booty than those returning from 
the metropolis. 

However, he had take things as they came. 

The coach he was determined to stop, single-handed as 

he 

The booty would be acceptable for carrying ou t his plans, 
and, as we have seen, he was jnst in the humour to 
undertake any temerarious feat. 

Glancimg along the road, he perceived in the distance 
two bright, glittering, star-like lights. 

Upon these he fixed his eyes. 

Gradually they became larger and brighter, until at 
length he could see what a light they east around them, 
and how clearly they brought into view the different 
objects upon the wayside. 

The gleaming light fell with a strange effect open the 
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branches of the leafirss hedges and on the brown trunks 
of the trees which fringed the highway. 

Then the dim, shadowy outliue of the coach Itself, 
with the driver perched up on his high seat, came in view. 

This was the moment for action. 

Fixing his hat firmly upon his brows, gathering up the 
reins somewhat tightly in his left hand, and grasping & 
pistol in his right, Dick Turpin pressed his heels against 
the flanks of his bonny mare. 

Black Bess bounded forward in the direction of the 
coach. 

As soon as he was near enough for his voice to have 
full effect, Dick cried— 

“Halt! — halt! Coachman, pull up! Pull up this 
moment, or you will have a bullet through your brain.” 

“ Murder f” cried the driver of the stage-coach. “ It's 
a highwayman. Murder ! murder I” 

But he pulled up. 

“ Dismount !” cried Turpin, as soon as he found he had 
succeeded so far. “ Down into the road with you, or you 
are a dead man.” 

“ Oh ! cuss it !” said the driver, mutteringly, as he 
descended. “ There will be a precious row about this ; but 
1 ain’t a going to be such a fool as to sit still and be fired 
at like Bob Clark.” 

When he descended from the box, the coachman dropped 
the reins, so the horses were left to themselves. 

As they had come from London at full speed without 
stopping, they were glad enough of a rest, and there was 
nc fear that they would start off of themselves. 

By this time the alarm among the passengers, both 
inside and out, was very great indeed, and a medley ol 
oaths and shrieks came on the highwayman’s ears. 

He put into practice a ruse which hitherto had never 
failed him. 

Apparently addressing himself to the hedge, as though 
there were persons concealed there, Dick cried — 

“ Keep your weapons ready. If anyone moves or resists, 
fire at once, and settle them all.” 

The passengers on the top of the coach, who just 
before had been very clamorous, became silent imme- 
diately. 

They had a very wholesome aud natural dread of being 
shot down like so many pigeons, and, under the circum- 
stances, they thought the most prudent thing they coulu 
do was to remain perfectly still. 

Having thus spoken, and perceiving that his words had 
produced the effect he desired and expected, Dick Turpi; 
rode coolly and boldly enough up to the door of t ) ,e 
coach. 

In their desire to learn what was the matter, Ju 
window had been let down, and several heads had ? den 
protruded. 

But seeing Dick Turpin approaching, these were rayidlj 
withdrawn, and an attempt was made to close the window 
agaiD. 

The highwayman, however, was in time to prevent 
this. 

He still held the undischarged pistol in his nand, aud 
placing this, in an appareutly negligent manner, upon the 
window-sill, he said — 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I am really sorry to have been 
the cause of interrupting you on your journey, but as you 
know such obstacles as tolls still exist, and, for to-night 1 
am appointed to take the money.” 

“ Stuff ! fudge 1” said a voice. “Take that, and much 
good may it do you. I oan tell you, it is all you will get 
out of me.” 

. . ith these words, a man, who was seated in the middle 
of the coach, drew a pistol from his breast, and, cocking 
it, presented it full at the highwayman’s head. 

But Dick Turpin never moved. 

The trigger was pulled. 

The powder flashed in the pan. 

But no report followed. 

“Oh! that’s it, is it?” cried Diek. “Then, if that’s 
all you tyre able to give me I suppose I may say thai k 
you for nothing ; however, you have had your shot, and 
now it is my tarn.” 

Turpin slowly raised his pistol as he spoke. 

No !— no J” cried the man who had been so last with 
his fire-arms ; “ no ! — no ! Murder !” 

“ It wonld be, only I fear I shall hurt the others in tbs 
coach ; however, money I must and will have, and if yon 
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wilJ surrender quietly whatever money and other articles 
of value you may have about you, I will use no harsh 
measures ; if, on the oontrary, you refuse, I shall have 
to take what I want, and then you will find I shall be 
more rough than pleasant.” 

“ But this is monstrous,” said a voice, “ Monstrous 
to a degree ! Why there are, counting myself, five men in 
the coaoh ; and are we to tamely submit to be robbed by 
one man? Pho : stuff! Assisi sue, and we soon 
prove ourBelves a match for him.” 

“Yon forget my men are waiting behind the' hedge,” 
said Dick Turpin, quietly. “ At a word from me they 
will come forward ; and, when they do, you will heartily 
wish that the thought of resistance had never entered 
your heads. Come, now, take good advice, and hand over 
quietly. If you do not, I shall take what I want ; so that, 
iu the end, it will be all the same ; and I am sure the way 
I have proposed is by far the beBt for you.” 

Dick Turpiu dropped the reins as he spoke. 

He knew he could trust to Black Bc*e not to move until 
he gave her a signal to do so. 

Taking off his hat, he held it inside the coach, as he 
•aid — 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, put your money and 
valuables in that, and then there will be no harm done.” 
Not a movement was made. 

Seeing this, Dick held the pistol at the head of the pas- 
senger who sat next the door, and held his hat just before 
him. 

“Now, sir,” he said, in a sterner tone of voice than he 
had hitherto employed, “ comply with my demands, or, 
as surely as you are alive at this moment, you will bo a 
dead man if you refuse or even hesitate !” 

CHAPTER CCCCXLVI. 

fHCK TURPIN SUCCEEDS IN TAKING A GOOD BOOTT FROM 
THE ST. ALBAN’S COACH, AND BLACK BESS MEETS 
WITH A MISHAP. 

The passenger thus addressed glared fearfully at Dick 
Turpin. 

He was a big, stout, pompous-looking man, with a 
countenance of a purple hue. 

But the close proximity of the muzzle of the pistol pro- 
duced a remarkable alteration in the colour of his visage. 
It assumed a dusky, bilious-looking tint. 

Dick aaw that he made an impression, and he has- 
tened to improve it 

Accordingly, he pressed the muzzle of the pistol into 
th. 'bloated check of the fat traveller until it positively 
tou shed the bone. 

“ Vow,” said Turpin, “ which will you do ? Will you 
hand over your things to me, or shall my followers rifle 
them from your dead body ?” 

A deep groan was the response. 

And then, in a manner which showed how much it went 
against his inclination, the traveller took a pocket-book 
from the breast of his coat and dropped it into Dick 
Turpin’s hat. 

“ Quicker, sir ! quicker !" said our hero. “ Recol- 
lect there are others waiting to take their turn, ami I am 
desirous that you should all continue your journey with 
the le.ast possible delay.” 

“ Wot J t that do, villain ?” asked the traveller. 

“No hard names, if you please," said Dick, guOu- 
humouredly. “ I now want that watch, the chain of 
which I can see u.angHng from your fob, and I want 
besides the diamond p.'u out of your neckcloth, and those 
two rings off your fingei. 0 .!” 

The fat traveller groaned agn-**- 

But feeling that it would be madness to resisty he com - 
plied with the highwayman’s demands ; ten he had the 
good sense to value his lifo at more w*rth .than the 
possession of a few jewels. 

80 he gave Dick the articles for which he had asKed, 
though to do so went sorely against the grain. 

Satisfied with this individual, Dick removed the piston 
The fat traveller sank back in the corner, and watched 
fits fellow-passengers with an air of savap* satisfaction. 
Dick took them all in turn. 

The compliance of the pompous gentleman in the corner 
teemed to have a good effect upon the rest, who Burrvn- 
«e>ed their property with no more hesitation than might 
Men exp ected. 


Diok had to transfer the contents of the hat to his 
pockets several times. 

He was overjoyed at his success. 

But inside the coach he showed no- favour or par- 
tiality. 

He levied his contributions up«M all alike, and would 
not leave any until they had handed over all the valuables 
thqy had about them. 

Dick giew more and more elated as the money anC 
jewels kept falling into his hat. 

At length he despoiled the last passenger. 

Then making a low bow with his hat, he said — 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I have the pleasure of wishing 
you a very good evening. I am sorry to have hindered 
you so much, though I must say the fault is partially 
your own. However, our acquaintance, though very 
brief, has been very agreeable to me at all events, and 
so good mg lit, ladies and gentlemen.” 

With these words Dick Turpin placed h!s hat upon nis 
head. 

“ Oh ! d — n your politeness !" he heard a voice say, but 
he affected to take no notice of it. 

Stimulated by the success which had so far attended 
his efforts, Dick now resolved to turn a portion of his at- 
tention to the outside passengers. 

Ho could see no reason why they should be allowed to 
escape scot-free when those inside had been obliged to 
pay toll so heavily. 

Besides, he knew that the outsiders were often persons 
who carried large sums ahout with them. 

Scarcely, however, had Dick Turpiu changed Black 
Bess’s position in order to carry out his intention than he 
was startled by an occurrence which we must go back a 
little to explain. 

The reader will, perhaps, have noticed that we have 
made no mention of the guard of the coach. 

Now as this happened on a stage-coach to be a very 
important functionary, the omission cannot fail to appear 
extraordinary. 

We proceed to account for it. 

The guard of a stage-coach was always provided with 
two articles, which might be looked upon as the insignia 
of Lis office. 

A long tin horn. 

A blunderbuss. 

Those were the two articles. 

They wore suspended from the roof of the coach on 
either side of his scat, and were covered with wicker- 
work cases to protect them fiom the effects of the 
weather. 

The one was to bo used whenever they were approach- 
ing a village or place where they stopped, and the loud 
discordant noise which could be produced by blowing inti 
it served to give timely notice of their arrival. 

The other-— the blunderbuss — was to be used by the 
guard to protect the passengers and the coach from any 
attack that might be made upon them. 

Why, then, did not the guard on this occasion do his 
duty, and make use of this formidable weapon of defence ? 

The reason was simple in the extreme. 

The guard was a prudent man. 

He remembered that the road was patrolled by a 
detachment of dragoons. 

The coach had passed them not long before it was 
stopped by the highwayman. 

This guard, then, being aware that absolute trust was 
not to be placed upon the death-dealing qualities of the 
blunderbuss, and, knowing also that if he failed to slay 
the highwayman when he fired it, his life would, in all 
probability, pay the forfeit, he bethought himself of another 
plan of proceeding, which was, In his judgment, an in- 
finitely better one. 

In this belief he lost no time in putting nis plan iute 
execution. 

Instead, then, of making the slightest demonstration 
when Dick Turpin rode out and stopped the ooaor. he 
slipped quietly from his seat into the road. 

He was not perceived. 

As soon as he gained his feet, he ran along the road 
under the shadow of the hedge, taking the direction ia 
which they had just come. 

His purpose may be guessed. 

It was to run back until he either met or overtook tb# 
tnr >f lragocus which he bad pa ss ed . 
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The guard calculated correctly enough that the high- The reader will now understand what it was that 
way man was not likely to meet with much resistance, attracted Dick Turpin’s attention when he was about to 
and that it would take him some considerable time. levy his contributions upon the outside travellers, 

While he was thus employed, the guard doubted not He was surprised first of all by a loud shout of grail* 
that by making good use of his legs he should be able fication which came from one of them, 
to reach the dragoons, and return with them before the Dick’s eyes glanced like lightning in tire direction t > 
highwayman finished. which the man’s face was turned. 

He succeeded beyond his anticipations. Then ho saw and comprehended his danger in an 

It so happened that the dragoons, having gone to the instant, 
end of their beat, were returning. Only a few yards off was a troop of dragoons. 

The oonsequence was he met them. They were coming ">n at. a full gallop. 

A very few words suiheed to make the soldiers aware Somehow or other Dick had forgotten all about the 
of the actual state of affairs. dragoons until he was warned by the glitter of their 

This was quite enough to animate them. accoutrements as they came galloping towards him 

Without troubling about tlie guard, the officer of along the road, 
dragoons called out to his followers, and the whole troop But Dick did not lose his presence of mind, 

sot off at a foil gallop d^wn the road, leaving the pant- It was clear he would have to forego *'>8 purpose or 

ing and exhausted guard to come after them in the best taking toll from the passengers on the roof of the os. 
manner he could. * Alban’s coach. 
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Taking & firm grasp of the rolns, he ipoke a few "iicou- 
SSng words to Slack Bess, anil wheeled her round. 

Tho dragoons increased their speed by goring their 
horses with their spurs, until the poor beasts were 
maddened by the pain. 

in another instant they would be upon their prey. 

But Eist' Turpin made Black Bess face the hedge on 
one side of the roa i. 

It was no very great height, though it was planted oa 
;he top of a bank. 

Still Turpin felt sure that his mare could leap it 
easily. 

He uttered the word that was requisite to giro her the 
impulse. 

She seemed to draw her body into a small compass, 
and drew her bead in until it almost touched her breast. t 

She gave one bound forward. 

The next moment she alighted on the other side of the 
hedge. 

But Dick was only just in time. 

Even as Black Bess alighted oh the soft turf of the 
meadow which happened to be on the other side of the 
hedge, so did the dragoons arrive on the spot. 

But such was the speed at which they came, that they 
found it impossible to pull up just opposite the coach. 

The reason of this was, that they fancied the highway- 
man, upon seeing them approach, would turn round and 
By, and they wished to keep up their speed so as to Lave 
a better opportunity of overtaking him. 

But Dick was not likely to turn back, because that 
would lead him awaj from his destination. 

He wished to go in ttie direction of London, and so he 
leaped over the hedge on the eastern side of tho road. 

This movement, then, being altogether unexpected by 
the dragoons, quite disconcerted them. 

They overshot their mark considerably. ‘ 

Dick turned round and waved his hat in a defiant and 
ironical manner. 

Then, letting the reins fall loosely upon tho nock of his 
bonny mare, he uttered a few. encouraging sounds, which 
he knew would have the effect of inducing her to make 
all speed. 

Away, then, like some phantom horse and rider, Dick 
Turpin and Black Bess flew over the meadow. 

" Bv the time the dragoons entered it, Dick leaped a 
\cdge that took him into another. 

Glancing back, over his shoulder, at his pursuers, he 
saw, by their manner, that they intended to make a chase 
of it. 

But Dick Turpin, unencumbered as he was in any way, 
iolt that he could laugh all their efforts to scorn. 

He laughed lightly. 

il Well — well," he said, “ I have beeD successful be^cr.d 
all expectation, and 1 feel light-hearted in consequence. 
These gentlemen desire a gallop, and they shall have 
one. I will lead them a pretty dance though, and when 
they are tired out I will shoot off out of their reach." 

These words will be enough to show what Dick Turpin 
intended to do. 

Looking back once more, he found that he tad got a 
start of at least half a mile. 

While that distance was piescived betweon them of 
course it would be all right enough, for they wero unable 
to do him any injury until they canto to closer quarters. 

Having noted this, he mado a rapid calculation &S to 
the speed which the dragoons would be able to make. 

This speed he found Black Bess would be able toper- 
form with ease, and without distressing herself in the 
least. 

The dragoons’ horses were muc-h heavier man Black 
Bess, and consequently not able to Keep ay a rapid ps«« 
for so long. 

Then the soldiers themselves were mncL heavier than 
Dick, who might almost have been considered e light 
weight. 

Besides this, the aragoons were encuTuDoroa with 
accoutrements and trappings of s r arious kinds,- which, 
taken altogether, made a material difference in the weight. 

It follows, then, that the speed which these horses 
could with difficulty accomplish, would be performed by 
Black Bess with the gr eatest ease, for she was clean-Urubod 
as a race horse. 

Dick Turpin, then, resolved tc keep up such a Speed 
that he should preserve the same distance from bis foes as 


there then was between them, feeling confident that hi 
could out-distance them at any time he thought prosier. 

This was all very well, but still a prudent person would 
have been more likely to have got cut of danger as quickly 
as they possibly could. 

Dick’s calculi.tion, though ingenious and correct, was. 
unfortunately, liable to be easily deranged. 

However, without troubling himself about anything 
more, than the dragoons, who were in the rear, Dick 
Turpin set off with a light heart across the second 
meadow. 

A faint shout came upon Ids ears. 

But he heeded it not. 

At a long, sweeping gallop, which mado it appear as 
though the ground glided from under her feet, Black 
Bess sped over the meado (vs. 

.Dick had said that he should make his way by a 
circuitous route to- Drury Lane, and it seemed as though 
he was about to be as good as his word, for the direction 
iu which he was now going was one that took him quit* 
away from his destination. 

Still, though he directed bis course to the eastward, he 
inclined more and more to the south 

No doubt the dragoons, perceiving that the distance 
was not increased, had strong hopes that they should be 
able in the end to run down their prey. 

They were scarcely likely to arrive at the real state oi 
affairs. 

- On they came, then, in the highest possible spirits, all 
the time on the look-out for a reinforcement. 

But it so happened that Dick, though purely from 
chance, took a direction which led him clear of all the 
other bands that were patrolling tho various roads. 

At length, however, when he had kept this up for some 
considerable time, and when he felt sure that the horses c 
tho dragoons were will-nigh exhausted, Dick Turpin 
resolved to put an end to the chase. 

He was the more moved to do this because he was 
gradually nearing London, and ho by no means wished to 
be tracked into any of the streets of tho metropolis. 

Accordingly he determined to urge Black Bess to put 
forth her utmost speed for a few moments, which would, 
he knew, suffice to take him out of sight of his pursuers. 

“ Quick, old lass " he cried, addressing Black Besa 
“ One more effort, and thou all will be over. You shall 
have good rest and plenty of food, of a far better quality 
than you ha ve partaken of lately.’ 

The cheery tone of voice in which Dick spoke made a 
wonderful difference to the speed of Black Bess. - 

If she did not understand the words themselves, rim 
assuredly comprehended the meaning of the tone in which 
they were uttered. 

But before he Rtarted her off, Dick resolved to clear the 
hedge that was just before him. 

As he came closer he saw that this hedge skirted a 
broad high-road. 

Up and down this roail, however, he was able, from his 
elevated position on the back of Black Bess, to see for a 
long distance. 

A hasty glance in both directions satisfied him that 
thei o was no one in sight, or, a t any rate, no ono mounted. 

If there had been, he would have most certainly per- 
ceived them. 

The hedge was rather high, bat still it was no great 
obstacle to B'iaek Bess, who possessed marvellous power* 
of leaping. 

She saw the obstacle bc f oro her, and a touch on the 
flank was all the urging she required to clear it. 

TheD, when she was within a proper distance, she rose 
lightly and boautiiully into the air. 

Another faint cry from the rear told Dick Turpin that 
this action had been perceived by his pursuers. 

The next moment Black Bess alighted iu tho high-road. 

Along this Dick resolved to continuo for a little dis- 
tance before taking to tiie fields again, as over tho oppo- 
site hedge was a large expanse of ploughed land. 

Over this Black Bess would only be able to go slowly, 
and, besides, it would fatigue her immensely. 

Accordingly, Dick turned her head round and chuored 
her onward. 

To his surprise — we might almost say horror-— he fell 
that she limped painfully. 

Black Bess had fallen dead lame ! 
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CHAPTER CCCCXLVII. 

IrtClT. TUBPIN DISCOVERS THE CAUSE OP BLACK BESS’S 

LAMENESS, AND II AS A NARROW ESCAPE OF Ills LIFE 

FROM THE CARBINES OF TUB DRAGOONS. 

Fob a moment Dick felt as though deprived of breath —of 
life. 

Ho could not realise the truth of what Led just 
occurred. 

But he was soon roroed to the reality of it. 

Black Bess was lime. 

So lame, that it was with, difficulty and evident pain 
that she was to put her near fore foot on tc> tb« 
ground at all. ^ 

What cop. Id have produced this sudden lameness ? 

Before the leap Dick had felt nothing of it, bn. he fes- 
came sensible of the fact the moment she alighted 

Kad the leap caused it, then P 

It would seem so ; and yet he had not noticed that she 
had dropped to the ground with paiticular Heaviness. 

Certainly not with heaviness sufficient to have injured 
her leg. 

Bu what an unfortunate moment it w&s tor so unfortu- 
nate an accident to occur 1 

The start of his pursuers which he Lad hitherto pre- 
served would soon bocorae diminished. 

He could bear them in the distance, as, with loud shouts 
aud cries, they camf across the meadows. 

In throe minutes they would be upon him. 

What was to be done ? 

Black Bess made an effort to continue on her way. 

But Diok checked her. 

He knew tho dauntless mettle of his barmy mare. 

8he would keep up her speod, no matter how great the 
pain. 

But her master was hot content to allow hor to injure 
herself thus. 

It was just possible that, in alighting from her leap 
over the hedge, she had dropped upon a stone, which 
would be quite sufficient to cause hor sudden lameness. 

Dick Turpin glanced in the direction of his foos. 

He could eeo them coming. 

He could tell, too, by their manner, that they perceived 
he had come to a standstill. 

They were striving all they could to take tho utmost 
advantage of ii- 

Having satisfied himself by this one glance as to their 
reciso distance, Dick Turpin suddenly dismounted fiom 
is steed. 

He at once proceeded to examine her injured foot. 

Ho was not without a hope that a stouo had lodged in 
it, and that when he removed it he should remove his 
marc’s lameness at tho same time. 

As soon as Le took hold of her foot this hope was dissi- 
pated. 

He saw, in a moment, the true cause. 

Black Bess’s shoes wore thin, and in alighting upon 
the hard road the shoe upon tho near fore loot had boon 
broken into two pieces. 

One of these pieces had disappeared. 

The other was twisted round in such, a manner that it 
presented a sharp edgu to the frog — the tender piece of 
horn -in the middle of a horse’s foot, so called from its re- 
semblance to the leg of the frog when bent up. 

The sharp edge of the shoe wa? then twisted round, so 
that whenever Jiiack Bess put her foot upon the ground 
It pressed against this tender piece of norp. 

The pain thus produced would cause hoi.' to ,J mp. 

Dick uttered a cry of rage when ho saw what had Imp- 
elled, and now that it was too late, repented of hi"- fool™ 
ardiness. 

He wished tnat he bud been content to galluy right 
away at once. 

Regrets, however, were useless, and so, very wiselv. he 
set about repairing, in the best manner oo dom’d, tne mis- 
chief that had bee n dene. 

The first thing he did was to take no’.d of the fragment 
of iron shoe. 

A sudden wrenen enabled him to disengage it entirely 
from hia mare’s foot. 

Then he looked at it oloselv, but could not soo that she 
had injured herself. 

Ho doubt her lameness was now removed. 

But then another difficulty presented itself. 


How was she to run without a shoe ? 

A gallop over the hard roed would do hor irreparable 
injury, and make her lame in earnest. 

Besides, ere sli9 had gone far the hoof would bo com- 
pletely knocked away, so as to make it impossible for her 
to proceed, even at a walk. 

Truly was Dick Turpin in a dilemma. 

Besides, ho had no timo to invent some scheme that 
would enable him to elude his enemies or provide Black 
Boss with a substitute for her shoo. 

Indeed, it seemed bufore he could even mount again, 
his foes would be upon him. 

They were more than half-way across tho meadow, aud 
in a moment or two more would reach the hedge. 

Despite these distracting aud dispiriting circumstances, 
Dick Turpin all at once thought of a means by wnich he 
could render Black Bess fit for the road. 

He no sooner thought about the plan then he set about 
adopting it. 

Quick as thought, ho took his thick but soft felt hat off 
his head. 

He unwound his voluminous neckcloth from about his 
throat. 

With the same speed he put Black Bess’s foot into the 
hat, and bound it tightly round hor leg with tho neck- 
cloth. 

Although he worked so rapidly, he took oa.ro to do his 
work securely. 

It would be fatal to him if it came undone. 

But he fancied, and with good reason, that il ho could 
envelop his mare’s foot in the felt hat, and tie it on in 
such a manlier as to prevent all fear of its coming off, 
Black Bess would feel but little inconvenience from the loss 
of her shoe. 

Upon the spur of the moment he could chink of no 
other plan that seemed so likely to succeed. 

Ere one would have thought it possible, ho had ban- 
daged up Black Bess’s hoof. 

So long as the felt remained between it and the ground, 
all would be well. 

She would receive little or no injury and feel but slight 
inconvenience, for Dick had been careful, in tying on the 
bandage, to do it in such a manner as would not impede 
the free motion at the leg. 

This done, he rose from hia stooping pasture and pre- 
pared to mourn. 

But while he had been occupied in tho manner wo hove 
described, his enemies had not boon idle. 

Dick was absolutely staggered with surprise wheu he 
looked up. 

We will describe what had taken place. 

The dragoons became aware, almost immediately, that 
the object of their pursuit had met with a mishap of some 
kind or other. 

If not, why should he pause on the road, and then 
afterwards dismount, for they saw him do this quite 
plainly. 

In the hope, then, that they should be able to put an 
end to this long and fatiguing chase, the dragoous spared 
neither whip nor spur in urging their horses o a wards; 

But the poor creatures flagged perceptibly, never- 
theless. 

The dragoons kept straight on towards the hedge that 
divided the meadow from the high-road. 

The highwayman had leaped it, aud why should net 
they be able to do so ? 

They resolved to make the attempt. 

But as they galloped forward, the horses, percoiviug 
the obstacle before (hern, and not having strength to sur- 
mount it, swerved on one side, and came to a halt; nor 
could they be induced to face the hedge, even though 
brought round to do so several times. 

Some very horrible curses came from tho lips of the 
dragoons when they found that their horses so steadily 
refused to clear the hedge. 

All this while Dick Turpin was engaged in binding up 
Black Bess's foot. 

They cca'd see Him a few yards further down tho road 
plain enough. 

But what were the dragoon i to do ? 

Naturally enough, they looked towards their loader foi 
instructions. 

He did not hesitate. 

* Two of you remain here,” he said. LcLiud fh# fi&iga 
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Shoot the rascal down if he attempts to move, but call 
out first and give him warning. I will go with the rest 

along the hedge. If I mistake not, I saw a gate some 

distance further down, and w hen we get through that all 
will be easy enough. ” 

The two men selected to remain did so, -and ho »<s- 
m&inder galloped along the meadow in the direc on 
London. 

At this extremity of the field there was a gate, the 

officer in command of the dragoons laboured no 

mistake. 

The instant, then, that Dick Turpin finished hU >■ ass 
and rose to his feet, he was startled to perceive, just on 
the other side of the hedge, a couple of his fo# «, the 
dragoons. 

They were only a few yards’ distance from him 

They were mounted, and therefore were easily able to 
see over the hedge into the road. 

Each one held a carbine to his shoulder, with the m>>s- 
zles turned towards the highwayman. 

“Move a single step,” they said, in loud, clear tones, 
“and we fire! You cannot escape at this short distance, 
so beware. Remain where you now are, and attempt to 
move at your peril !” 

Dick was paralysed for a moment by tljis address. 

lie did not believe it possible that lira foes could so 
soon have got so close to him. 

Ho was astonished, too, to see only two ol the dragoons 
looking over the hedge. 

Where had the remainder gone ? 

Mechanically glancing up the road he caught sight of 
them flying along the meadows, and going in the direc- 
tion of London. 

Their bright steel caps were just visible above the 
hedgerow. 

In an instant, then, Dick Turpin understood the state of 
affairs. 

These two dragoons had been loft on guard over him 
wnlle the remainder made all speed they could to the gate 
which led out of the field into the road, and which ho 
imagined was at that end of the field that lay towards 
London. 

Dick Turpin now felt himself in a very peculiar and 
dangerous position indeed. 

It is not to be wondered at if, for a moment, he was at 
a loss to know what to do for the best. 

But the reader may be sure that the last thing Dick 
Turpin would have thought of would be to remain iu the 
road until the other dragoons came round and made him 
prisoner. 

Such a course of proceeding as that was altogether 
foreign to his nature. 

But death or capture seemed to stare him in the face. 

He had a choice of those two evils, certainly, but how 
was it possible for him to escape both ? 

It seemed impossible. 

All this flashed through Dick Turpin’s mind with that 
rapidity of which thought is alone capable. 

He looked at the dragoons. ' 

There they sat immovably upon their steeds, with such 
an expression of savage ferocity upon their countenances 
as left Dick no sort of doubt that they would be as good 
as their word if he attempted to move. 

How was he to mouut ? 

Before he could 6«at himself in the saddle, his Dody 
would be perforated with their bullets. 

Dick’s fertile brain, however, suggested a means of 
getting freo from this difficulty, though it would be a 
fearful risk to attempt it. 

He felt, however, that his position was so bad that no 
could not possibly make it worse. 

It may be that this feeling had the effect of inspiring 
him with a desperate and reckless sort of courage. 

Be this as it may, however, he resolved in cr-jrry his 
design into execution. 

The reader must understand that the dragoons were on 
guard on the off side of the road. 

Dick Turpin had been attending to Black Bess’s near 
fore foot. 

Such, then, bring the case, it follows that Black Bess 
was interposed between Dick Turpin and his foes. 

In fact, he saw them as ho stood by the side of his 
narc and looked over her l>aok 

Consequently, the only portion of Dick Turpin’s body 


which was visible to the dragoons was his head and 

shoulders. 

budderiy, then, Dick Turpin took hold of the pommel 
of the saddle with both hands, and stooped down so that 
his head was out of sight of his foes. 

At the same time he gave utterance to a Cry which fra 
had taught Black Bess to understand. 

It meant that she was to gallop forward with all her 
speed. 

She understood the signal, and obeyed it instantly. 

The dragoons were rather taken oy surprise, and. 
coder the impulse of the mom6nt, fired their carbines. 

TV; was just what Dick Turpin calculated upon, just 
what ho hoped for ana expected. 

The bullets did no injury, but went whistling harm- 
lessly through the hedge on the other side of the road. 

By clinging to the pommel of the saddle, he was able 
to keep up with Black Bess. 

Then, suddenly swinging his body upwards, he dropped 
into the saddle. 

This feat is by no m ns so difficult as it looks. 

Every reader must, at some time or other, have aeeB 
the same thing done in the circus. 

It is one of the easiest feats performed. 

In the same way, then, as these riders taka hold of 
the broad band fastened round the body of the horse, and, 
after running by the side for a moment; swing themselves 
on lo the horse’s back, so did Dick Turpin, after runuiug 
by the side of Black Bess while clinging to the pommel, 
swing himself into the saddle. 

He had many a time performed the feat in sport, and 
now it became useful to him. 

The dragoons were quite aghast with surprise when 
they saw Dick Turpin perform this feat, and, before they 
could recover themselves, he was far off down the road. 

Uttering a curse, they galloped after their companions. 

Dick could tell he was unhurt, and was almost certain 
that his priceless mare had not received any injury. 

The bullets had gone too high. 

The felt hat seemed to answer its purpose admirably, 
and Black Bess flew along the road at one of her old 
sweeping gallops. 

But the danger was not yet over. 

Dick, of course, had taken his way along the road it 
the direction 01 London — and not away from it. 

The consequence ot this was, that hfo reached th« gate 
that led out of the field in a very short space ol L *u e 
indeed. 

Here were the remainder of the dragoons. 

Upon reaching this gate, they found It had been very 
securely padlocked, doubtless with the intention oi Veep 
iug out trespassers. 

This lock gave them a great deal of trouble tc unfasten 

At last they thought of what ought to have oecBrred to 
them at first; and that was, that it would be an easy 
matter to lift the gate bodily off its hinges. 

As soon as one proposed this it was quickly done. 

But, even while they were in the act ol lifting the g"!<*. 
the report from the discharge of their comrades’ carbi nes 
reached their ears. 

The next moment they heard the clatter of Black Boss's 
hoofs upon the hard roadway. 

They uttered a shout, and, in a disorderly throng. rode 
out into the highway just as the highwayman was coming. 

Dick saw them, and understood in a moment that ha 
would have to run the gauntlet between them. 

He did not draw in. 

On the contrary, he urged his steed to still greater 
exertion. 

Taking the reins in his teeth, he drew his sword, and 
took a pistol in his left hand. 

Notwithstanding this, and the violent rate at which he 
approached, the dragoons formed a line acros the road so 
a6 to stop his progress. 

On came Dick Turpin with the velocity of an avalanche. 

Keeping straight in the middle of the ro d, ho lashed 
into their ranks. 

He bred his pistol, and waved his rword row.d hu 
head. 

It gleamed like lightning. 

The dragoons gave way. 

In another moment Diek was past then. 

That danger was over, and he had sustained no injury . 
while he believed that his hat would be the meant r4 
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protecting Black Bess’s foot from injury for a consider- 
able time. 

Turning half round in the saddle, he saw that tlio 
dragoons, in spite of their defeat, seemed in no way in- 
clined to abandon the pursnit. 

So far from it, they had formed themselves into a 
troop, and came along the high-road at a rate that was 
really wonderful, considering the weight of their horses 
and their riders, and the distance they had already come. 


CHAPTER CCOCXLVIII. 

DICK TURPIN FINDS DANGER EVEN IN THE BLACK- 
SMITH’S SHOP AT EDMONTON. 

This gave Dick Turpin but little apprehension. 

Had not his mare lost her shoe, he would have felt 
no apprehension at all. 

But the events which had just taken place inspired 
him with confidence that the substitute would answer 
his purpose. 

The road along which he was now galloping led direct 
to London ; and, if he continued without changing his 
course, ho would soon arrive there. 

But it was quite certain it would never do to ride uto 
the metropolis with a troop of dragoons at his heels. 

Besides, there was great danger, that he would either 
overtake or else meet with somebody. 

Dick determined to get a little start of his pursuers, 
and then change his course. 

Every few minutes, then, he turned and looked back, 
and each time had the satisfaction of perceiving that 
the distance between himself and his pursuers had 
materially increased. 

A little further, and he resolved to leave the road. 

Recollecting that, on the former oocasion, the dra- 
goons’ horses had not been able to leap a hedge, Dick 
began to look about him for a meadow into which he 
could leap, and so make off across the country again. 

He wns now approachiug London in a north-easterly 
direction, so that, if he took to the meadows on his right 
hand, and kept slightly to his left, he would be able to 
enter London in a northerly direction, which would en- 
able him to get to Drury Lane very well, since the spot 
where the British Museum stands was in Turpin’s time 
known as Bloomsbury Fields, and fields they were in 
reality, oontinning to High Street, St. Giles’s. 

Presently, sseing a meadow which was defended by a 
tall hedge, and the gate leading into which was some 
distance further on, Dick determined to leave the high- 
road without delay. 

Looking back, lie was rejoiced to find that the dra- 
goons were a long way in the rear. 

But still they were within sight and hearing too. 

Black Bess showed but slight symptoms of the im- 
mense exertion she had undergone. 

Dick stopped and backed her close to the ditch on the 
left-hand side of the road. 

Hu turned her ronnd to face the hedge opposite, the 
height of which was rather formidable. 

Before he gave her the impulse forward, however, he 
looked down at her foot. 

The felt hat seemed to have answered its purpose 
most admirably. 

Black Bess’s hoof had not yet come in contact with 
the hard road. 

It was fully protected. 

All was well, and so Dick Turpin patted her upon the 
neck. 

Black Bess appeared to understand that the hedge 
was to be leaped. 

She drew herself np, and then gave a tremendous 
rush forward. 

Up into the air she rose, and dropped down lightly 
1 and easily in the meadow. 4 * 

Dick Turpin wasted no more time in looking after 
< his pursuers. ^ 

They were a long way in the rear. He was sure of 
that, and with this knowledge he rested himself con- 
tent. 

Over the soft turf in the meadow he took his way, 
taking care to keep in the proper direction. 

With as mnehease as ever, Mack Bess leaped another 
hedge into a second meadow. 

Over this she sped. 


Dick urged her on to the utmost, although she showed 
signs of exhaustion. 

He knew that just an effort now was all that was re- 
quired to place him in safety. 

It was after a hard gallop of some twenty minutes’ 
duration that Dick Turpin drew rein. 

He had once more reached the high-road. 

He turned round, and, standing up in the stirrups, 
looked long and anxiously in tho direction from which 
ho had just come. 

But ho was not able to see the least signs, of his 
pursuers. 

Beyond doubt he had succeeded in completely out- 
distancing the dragoons. 

Having satisfied himself that there was nothing io bo 
apprehended in this quarter, Dick seated himself in the 
saddle again. 

But he did not put Black Bess in motion. 

By this attitude, it could at once bo seen that the 
highwayman was in deep thought. 

The subject- of his reflections may be guessed. 

“ Shall 1 push on to old Matthew’s, just as I am ?” 
he asked himself. “ I think the hat will last until I 
get there, especially if I go gently ; and then when lam 
there, he can get her fresh shod, and yet — that will not 
do. No — no, that will not do. It will be too danger- 
ous. It would, in all probability, be the means of letting 
the officers know where I am. No, no; I must not 
run that risk. I would do anything rather than anyone 
sheuld know of Black Bess’s presence in Drury Lane. 
Let me think. What shall I do P She must be shod, 
and to atop at any farrier’s shop on the road would bo 
fraught with danger. But it must be done! It must 
be. I will go on until I reach the next village, and call 
at some blacksmith’s shop, and have new shoes put on 
her. I must run the risk of discovery. If I am careful 
I may be able to prevent him from having any sus- 
picions of who I am. Yes, it must be so ! There is no 
other way. Come, Bess ! Cheerily, old lass ! All will 
yet be well !” 

He allowed her to proceed at a walk. 

He would not go at any faster pace now that there 
was no longer a necessity for it. 

Dick looked about him. 

He was not quite certain as to his whereabouts, but 
doubted not ere long he should find something that 
would inform him where he was. 

In this supposition he was not mistaken. 

Before him, on the high-road along which he was 
travelling, he could see a number of twinkling lights, 
which showed him he was approaching a village. 

When within some distance of it he recognised it. 

It was the villago of Edmonton. 

This showed he was going right for his destination, 
for as many of our reader are doubtless aware, this 
village is on what is called the Great North Road, which 
leads from London to York. 

Dick hesitated a moment as to whether he should make 
a detour and avoid thie village, or whether he should 
ride boldly through it, and take the risk of doing so. 

The former was the more prudent course ; but Dick, 
after a brief consideration, resolved to adopt the latter. 

The reason for this was that he hoped on the way to 
pass a blacksmith’s forge, where he could have Black 
Bess’s shoes attended to. 

This made him decide npon running the risk. 

Edmonton was now only about a quarter of a mile 
further on, so Dick dismounted, and removed his hat 
and neckcloth from Black Bess’s foot, for he fancied 
if he went into the village bareheaded, he might attract 
attention. 

Upon making an examination, he was pleased to find 
that the thick felt hat had admirably answered the 
purpose of protecting Black Bess’s hoof from injury. 

The felt had not been anywhere cat through, so 
that the hoof was quite sound. 

This gladdened Dick’s heart exceedingly. 

His hat was all the worse, and his neckcloth too, but 
lie did not care for that; such injuries could easily be 
repaired. 

So he straightened his liat, and brushed the mud off 
it as well as he could, and put it on his head. 

It did not look very deoent, but Dick thought it would 
do well enough for night. 
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With this reflection he put on his neckcloth again, and 
mounted Lid mare. 

At a walking pace, which he knew could not do her 
the least harm, as tho road was soft and loamy, Dick 
Turpin took his way towards Edmonton. 

It was still comparatively early in the evening, although 
bo lanrh had taken place after "his departure from tbs 
dese'ted mansion. 

lift, then, he had started as soon- as darkness fairly 
covered the earth, and in midwinter it is dark e&r’y. ■ 
Dick did not doubt that he should find tho inhabitants 
of the village a" astir. * V * 1 ' 

It /was a few minutes after this that ha entered • 

The whole place was tolerably familiar to hhn but, 
nevertheless, he looked keenly both on his right sule and 
his left, in order not to miss the place of which ho was in 
quest. 

A village, surely, would boast one blacksmith’s shop— 
indeed, it could hardly be a village without one. 

But, though he passed houses, and inns, and shops of 
all kinds, he did not see one of the kind ho wanted. 

■ ? - Just, however, as he was emerging from the village 
into the- open country again, ho caught sight of tho cheer- 
ful, ruddy blaze which always marks fhe presence of tho 
blacksmith’s forge. 

The rude shod, from the interior of which the light 
came, was situated several yards back from tho main 
road. •« » _ ’ 1 ■ ,. v 

The intervening space was used, as it appeared, for the 
stowage of all kind of lumber 
Through this, then, Dick threaded his wav; and, upon 
reaching the door of the shed, alighted and held Biack 
Bess by the bridle. 

In the shed he caught sight of the dusky figure of a 
man. d _ 

lit* was standing at the anvil, hammering a piece of iron 
which looked white hot 

The sparks flew about in all directions, as tho heavy i 
hammer swiftly descended upon it. i- 

The rod glare of the forge foil upon the blacksmith’s 
swarthy countenance, and afforded Dick a good opportu- 
nity of perusing its liueaments. 

Dick Turpin was not altogether pleased with the 
physiognomy thus revealed. 

It was a treacherous, crafty-looking face ; and Dick felt 
that lie could not have trusted the man upon the most 
unimportant and insignificant business. 

But TurpiD just then was not in a position to bo over 
particular. ' ' 

He would have to avail himself of tho man’s services — 
that is, if he could obtain them. 

A 11 this passed in a moment. 

Tho blacksmith looked up, and saw some one stamping 
on tho threshold. 

In a gruff, disagreeable voice, he asked what was 
wanted. . ' ” . ’ ' 

“ 1 have met with a misfortune,” said Turpin. “ My 
mare has cast a shoe, and I want a fresh one put on. I 
havo had to walk her for some distance. Yours is the 
first forge I have come to.” 

“ Well, it’s a nice time of night to come about such a 
job, I must say,” said tho blacksmith, grumblingly. “ A 
very nice time, indeed. Bring your mare in, aud let’s 
have a look at her." 

“ All right,” replied Dick. “ I know the hour is late ; 
but, if you don’t mind putting yourself out of the way to 
oblige me, I sha’n’t miud paying a little extra for tho work 
when it is done.” 

“ Very good. sir— very good,” said tho man. in c, molli- 
fied tone. __ ' ' , . •* 

IIo took Black Bess by the brittle as he spoke, and led 
her up to one side ol the shed. 

There was no other light tli.in that which the fire on 
the hearth afforded ; but the smith raked tho embers to- 
gether, end caused a bright blaze to spring up, which 
Illuminated every object v;ith the greatest distinct 
ness. v 

He looked at Black Bess’s feet one by one, until ho came 
at last to the foot where the shoe was deficient. 

He looked at this for some time attentively, and then, 
releasing it, turned round to Turpin. 

“She has cast her shoe in a very strange mtoner.” he 
said. V * . •« 

K But «he has not injured her fool, i bor? ?P 

if A,-. /.» », ■; CV‘ ‘ ? . JA s, V 'jy-.f 


“No, l don’t think she has, though she might hi.ya 
done.” ' ’ 

, “Slio might, as you say,” coincided Turpin, “for you 
see she broke tho shoe first, and lost one part of it, and 
then, in some strange manner, got tho other part twisted 
round under the frog, so that the first i nf imation I rece, red 
of what had happened wtf& -bv her' suddenly hilling dead 
tame.” 'vf ’ ,>-• * J. 

The blacksmith npddod. 

“ So I got down and removed the piece of broken .shoe, 
and walked her here. Fortunately, the roads are soft. 1 
do not think she lias broken her hoof much |-5 
“ She has not, sir j sho has not.” 

I rejoice to hear it.v , I am "pressed for,, time. Put a 
good shoe on her foot, and I will pay you liberally for 
your trouble.” ’ a. i •i"''' . ' .1 . ‘ / , 

“ Thank you, sir; but could you put off the continuation 
of your journey until to-morrow ?” 

••No; 1 could not possibly do >o. But why do yea 
ask ?” inquired Dick, rather snspieiou.-ly. 

“ Simply, because I do not like to put shoes on a horse 
at night if can help it.” 

' ..‘“Why. not 1 

“Because there is so much danger of driving a nail iu 
the wrong way But, however since you must proceed, 

I will try. my best.” • • 

' Do so— do so.” />■' 

“ But all her shoes are as thin as paper, sir. She ought 
to be shod all round.” 

Dick knew this, and thought the present might be a 
favorable opportunity of Laving the job done, but he 
said:-. - •' •? r* : 

“ I am afraid I cannot stop while you shoe her ail 
round. However, sot about the one an Tdo that. I shall 
know then about how long it would take you to do the 
three others.” . 

“ Very well, sir — 1 will set about it at once.” 

The blacksmith had taken the dimensions of Bhvk 
Bess’s hoof with his eye, and he now looked up to tne 
coiling, from winch a number of shoos were. suspended, iu 
the hope that ho would be able to find one that would fit 
already made. >- r ,• -• f *-*t . * -• ... *»*;-'* f- •> - 
If he could do so, ha knew it would save a good deal of 
trouble. 5 ' VrlJ" 

" He selected several,'and proceeded to fry them. 

. Thesecondone was almostafit,apd required but slight 
alteration. V h • « 

“That’s capital,” he said. “ There’s a better shoe than 
?, could mako in a hurry, and a few strokes on the anvil is 
all that it' wants to 'put it right.” V * ^ 

“ I am glad to hear that.” " . - -j 
“Whore will you wait, sir?” asked the blacksmith. 

’ “ Hero,” said Turpin. 

“Then, sir, as you are in a hurry, and I am all by 
myself — my apprentice having gone home — perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind helping me a little. It would spve time.” 

“I should be very glad to do anything that could save 
time,” replied Dick. “In what way eiiu I assist you?” 

“ By blowing the bellows to heat the shoe ; and while 
you are doing this, 1 will pare her hoof, and got it 
all ready to receive the shoe.” _ V ' , 

■“ I will do that willingly, thon'.”’ ^ 

Thu blacksmith put . the shoe on the fire and covered 
tho embprs over it. 

Then, for the first time in his life, Dick Turpin per- 
formed the part of btdlows-blower to a blacksmith. 

Whilo working the long handle up and down, however, 
he took care to stand with his back to the road, so that 
the glare of the forgo should not reveal tho outlines of li is 
countenance to anyone who might e-ha ce to be passing 
by. • * •-Tr.‘y 

The blacksmith set about his worn in the manner of cure 
who understood his trade, and! by the tim the shoe was 
red-hot the hoof was ready for it. 

As he said, a few strokes of Bio hammer «de the shoe 
of such a .shape as. to fit Biack Bess properlyi-Cs , : i 
This done, he nailed it on 
Dick was delighted. 

The time occupied was really very trifling, and the 
highwayman determined to avail him so If of what appeared 
to be such a good opportunity of having his man’s shoes 
pot in proper (W3der r .fv>. .j> - -'V 

Ho therefore agreed to Lave the other three pat on. 

The man,- who seemed to think that he had got held oJ 
• "" * 
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eftood customer, seemed nothing loth to do the work, 
Ll.Yhongh the hour was so late a one. 

He reached down some more shoes, and selected three 
that required scarcely any alteration. 

He put one in tie fire, and set to work to prepare 
another hoof. 

Dick Turpin worked the bellows with right good v. ill 
and while so employed forgot all about the roan having 
such a sinister countenance as ho possessed. 


CHAPTER OCCCXLIX 

tHK BkACKSMl-rrf MAKES A DESPERATE AITSKF* CO 
CAFTCKlt DJOK TUKPIS. 

JLn really quite a short space of time, considering the 
amount of work that was done, the blacksmith put the 
other three shoes oil. 

The conversation which passed between him and the 
highwayman was not sufficiently interesting to warrant 
us in putting it before tho reader. 

Let it suffice to say that he had no s rspicions as to who 
his late customer really was. 

That is, not until the last moment. 

Just as he was driving in the iast nail into the last shoe, 
the thought darted into his mind that the mare he had 
shod was black Bess, and that the good-tempered gentle- 
man who stood by the forgo was no other than her master, 
Dick Turpin, the celebrated highwayman, for whose cap- 
ture so large a reward was offered. 

What engendered this suspicion he could not foi the 
life of him tell. 

It came upon him with the suddenness cf a lightning- 
flash. 

To be sure, that very afternoon, while sitting in the 
ale-house opposite along with one of his companions, the 
conversation turned upon Dick Turpin and the reward 
offered for his apprehension. 

'lhe largeness of the sum dazzled the humble black- 
smith’s intellect ; and as ho sat listening to the conversa- 
tion, he made a mental resolution that if chance so far 
favured him as to throw Dick Turpin in his way, it would 
go hard with him if he did not capture him, and that, 
too, .without calling any other persons to assist Lim, 
with whom, of course, he would have to divide the 
reward. 

He meant to have it all to himself if ever ho had the 
chance, for he knew lie was possessed of enormous mus- 
cular strength, and fancied ho should bo more than a 
match for any highwayman. 

This much it was necessary to state, in order to give a 
clue to his conduct. 

We have saia how the suspicion occurred to him. 

He clenched the nail, and let go the foot. 

Then, without appearing to do so, he walked round the 
marc, and narrowly criticised her appearance. 

It agreed exactly with the description that had boon 
given of her. 

His suspicions became confirmed* 

However, he determined not to act too rashly, for ha 
knew well the consequences would bo very serious if he 
happened to make a mistake. 

So, in order to havo time to reflect a little, he went to 
his yokbox and took out a rasp. 

^y.t. *tiis he rasped smooth tho inequalities „t the edge 
■J> >■ . moes. 

While so employed his thoughts were very busy. 

from time to time, too, when he had the opportunity, 
he glanced towards his customer. 

Dick was sitting carelessly on the anvil, waiting ibr the 
blacksmith to finish, and little dreaming of the nature of 
the thoughts that tilled the man's mind at that moment. 

While Bitting thus, the dull red glow and occasional 
Otful flame that came from the fire on the hearth, lell 
upon his face and form, "evealing both fully. 

Dick did not notice .he man’s stealthy glances. 

He fancied he was busily engaged upon his work. 

The man's countenance was hidden in the deep shadow. 

as for tho blacksmith, every glance he took convinced 
him that the suspicion, which had darted so suddenly and 
strangely into his mind, was a well-grounded one. 

There was meat certainly five hundr-vi pounds sitting 
on the anviL 


five hundred pounds, which he had only to grasp and 
become possessed of I 

The blacksmith was a bold man, as his actions proved. 

But his boldness proceeded from two causes. 

The one was his strength. 

He imagined he was strong enough to obtain an easy 
conquest over tho highwayman. 

Tho other was avarice. 

The desire of having the reward all to himself, which 
would be the case if he effected the capture’ unaided. 

These wore two things well calculated to inspire courage 
j rn any breast, and the blacksmith had never had tho im- 
putation of cowardice cast upon him. 

Having made up his mind that there could not possibly 
bo any mistake, he let fall Black Bess’s foot, and, with the 
rasp in his hand, came towards the anvil, upon which 
Dick was seated most unsuspiciously. 

Seeing the man approach, so far from thinking there 
was anything sinister in it, Turpin put his hand into his 
pocket, intending to reward him handsomely for what he 
had done. 

The blacksmith saw his opportunity. 

Dropping tho rasp, he sprang forward like lightning and 
grasped Dick by the throat. 

Our hero was completely taken at unawares, and there- 
fore was not in a position to resist so well-considered an 
attack. 

Lt Yield, villain cried the blacksmith, in a suppressed 
voice. “ Yield at once, without struggling further. I am 
possessed of thrice the strength of such a one as you. I 
know you ! The reward is mine ! You are Dick Turpin, 
the highwayman 1” 

Until the blacksmith pronounced these last words, 
Dick made no attempt to stir, but sat still on the 
anvil. 

He did not recover from the shock of surprise which tLo 
sudden and unexpected attack gave him, until the black- 
smith ceased speaking. 

Then he comprehended the full extent of his danger, 
aud was prepared to face it boldly. 

The blacksmith had underrated Dick’s strength. 

Directly ho understood how things were, Turpin started 
to his feet, in spite of the desperate attempt the black- 
smith made to force him backwards over the anvil. 

ILtd he succeeded in doing this, ho would havo had tl<3 
highwayman at his mercy. 

But it was not to be. 

Turpin succeeded in gaining his feet. 

At tho same time he grappled with his adversary. 

Then began a struggle of a truly fearful nature. 

Tho blacksmith was struggling for the reward of live 
hundred pounds. 

Dick Turpin for his life. 

But the blacksmith felt another incentive, of which the 
highwayman was in ignorance. 

The blacksmith felt his honor was involved in this 
struggle. 

Alter the boasts he had publicly uttered as to what he 
should do, should chance bring him face to face with Dick 
Turpin, he felt that, if defeated, he should never be able 
to appear before hie fellow-villagers again. 

Their sneer3 and derision would drive him mad. 

This made him struggle with redoubled strength. 

Round and round they went in frantic gyrations. 

Sometimes with a crash thoy would come into viokat 
contact with the walls of the shod, or some of ike heavy 
objects contained in it. 

Now ono would seem to have the advantage. 

Then the other. 

Dick Turpin found that it was no child’s pn*y. 

The man to whom he was opposed was, indeed, possessed 
of great strength, which had been developed to the utmost 
by the nature of his calling. 

Dick had never had such an antagonist before. 

The issue of the struggle was very doubtful. 

The bodies of the two men were locked in ft clogp and 
deadly embrace. 

Which would be the conqueror ? 

Presently, as they whirled round and round, they 
reached the fire. 

Frtrm this both had shrunk. . 

But now a feeling of inter desperation had taken petf* 
session of Dick Turpin’s breast. 

I He shrunk from the fire no longer 
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By a skilful turn, he got the blaoksmith’s back turned 
towards the hearth. 

Then, summoning all his strength to his aid, in order 
to make one last effort, Dick endeavoured to force his 
foe backwards on to the glowing coals. 

The blacksmith resisted to the utmost. 

Hut Turpin had the advantage of position. 

Moreover, he felt himself endowed with a fresh acces- 
sion of strength. 

Slowly, but surely, the blacksmith felt himself being 
forced backwards. 

Not all his efforts could prevent it. 

Still he strove manfully. 

But he felt the heat at the back of his head become 
greater and greater. 

His flesh seemed to singe. 

But he kept his hold of Hick’s throat. 

He did not release a muscle. 

‘Let go,” cried Hiok Turpin, in a guttural voice. 
“ Let go, or I will bury your head in the fire.” 

The blacksmith made no reply, but ground hie teeth, 
fixed his fingers more firmly in his opponent’s throat, 
and strove to raise himself. 

But he failed. 

Hick forced him further back. 

His head touched the embers. 

His hair caught alight, and blazed up like a torch. 

‘ Lot go,” cried Dick, again. “ Let go, I say, or you 
will repent it.” 

A suppressed, guttural cry came from the lips of the 
half-choked blacksmith. 

But that was the only notice he took of Dick’s speech. 

Turpin’s blood was now fully up. 

Ho was enraged, too, at the man’s obstinacy. 

He had the advantage, and Dick felt that if he forced 
his opponent’s head into the fire, the paiu thus caused 
would induce him to quit his hold. 

Ho bore down, then, with all his might. 

A terrific yell, indicating extreme agony, was the 
result. 

Instinctively, when he felt his head burning, the black- 
smith let go his grasp. 

Dick released him at the same moment. 

But he by no means intended to allow his antagonist 
to recover himself. 

Seizing hold of him again, he plucked him from the 
fire; and then, exerting all his strength, fluug him with 
full force into the corner of the shed. 

There was a crash. Then all was still. 

Dick Turpin wiped the perspiration from his brow. 

” Confound the fellow,” he said, panting for breath ; 
“ what an obstinate fool he was ! Well, I hope it will 
prove a Season to him for the future, and let him know 
that highwaymen are not to be meddled with with 
impunity.” 

Dick Turpin wa3 thoroughly exhausted by the des- 
perate straggle he had had, and he was forced to sit down 
upon the anvil again to recover his breath and strength. 

He was soon better, and then he said : 

“ How lucky the fellow did not have his suspicions 
until he had finished shoeing Black Bass ! If he had 
made his attack a little while ago, when he had three 
of her shoes off, I should have been in a very awkward 
situation indeed. However, it’s all right now. He 
might have had a good reward, but he must put up now 
with what he has got. He has no one to blam'* 'or it 
but himself.” 

Dick was getting better. 

Ho rose to his feet, and went towards that part of 
the shed where Black Bess was standing. 

She uttered a sharp neigh when he approached. 

‘‘Bravo, Bess, lass !” Turpin cried, as lie patted his 
steed upon the neck. “ Yon are all right now, old girl, 
and W8 will be off, or it will bo dawn when we reach 
London.” 

Ho released her bridle from the hook to which it had 
been fastened as he spoke. 

He was about to lead her out of the shed, when a 
sudden thought struck him, and he paused. 

“Before I go,” lie said, “ I’ll just have a look at my 
friend in the corner, and sec how he is getting on.” 

With these words, he approached the blacksmith. 

He was lying iu the corner of the shed, in a strange, 
huddled-np mass. 


He exhibited no signs of life or motion. 

“ I think yon will be all right for some little time to 
come,” said Turpin, coolly; “ and when you wake up 
you won’t be in a very good temper, I know.” 

With this remark, the highwayman turned on his 
heel and left the shed. 

Blaok Bess followed him. 

He mounted as soon as ever lie got outside, and 
threaded his way through the heaps of lumber that 
encumbered the piece of ground in front of the blaok- 
smith’s shop, and presently gained the high-road. 

He then immediately set forward at a trot, which 
quickly left Edmonton behind. 

After a momont’s hesitation, Turpin rode straight on 
through Tottenham. 

But as soon as the end of the village was reached he 
paused. 

He was undecided whether to keep straight on or 
turn to the right. 

He finally took the latter direction, by pursuii»g 
which he should be able to make his way by an unfre- 
quented route to Bloomsbury Fields. 

He went no faster than a trot, because Black Bess 
was tired, and because that was a pace not so likely to 
attract attention as a gallop. 

“ I have had pretty well of adventures since I started,” 
he remarked, mentally ; “ more than I thought for, I am 
sure. Never mind ; the first was a most profitable one, 
and I shall have a good chance now of turning what I 
have taken into cash. However, they say the third 
time pays for all, and if, on my way, .1 meet another 
traveller, I will certainly cry ‘ Stand !’ to him.” 

Having arrived at this determination, Dick looked to 
his ammunition, so as to be fully prepared. 

While thus engaged, he passed along the Seven-Sis- 
ters’ Boad,and then, turning down a narrow lane on his 
left hand, made his way, in a tolerably straight line, to 
his destination. 

But there seemed little likelihood that lie would meet 
with anyone while travelling through so lonely a neigh- 
bourhood as he then was. 

Ere loug, however, the highwayman could perceive in 
the distance a number of twinkling lights, which indi- 
cated that he was drawing near to London. 

Bloomsbury Fields, however, lay rattier to his right, 
and he turned his mare’s head in that direction. 

It was along a rather broad cross-country road, that 
Turpin took his way, and as he was at so short a dis- 
tance from the metropolis, he fancied he should be sure 
to meet with one passenger at least. 

In tlii3 expectation he was not deceived. 

Ere he had gone much farther, a familiar, well-known 
sound came upon his ears. 

It was the clatter of a horse’s hoofs. 

Dick planted himself in the middle of the roa_ and 
halted, determined to await the approach of the traveller. 

On he came, at a very fast trot indeed. 

Presently Dick could see something dark and shadowy 
coming towards him. 

It was the horseman. 

He, on his side, seemed to perceive something in the 
road before him, and slackened speed slightly so as to 
avoid it. 

Dick spurred forward. 

Ha held a pistol out at the fall length of his arm 

“Pull up, traveller!” he cried, in a loud, commanding 
voice ; “ pull up your horse, or you are a dead man. 
Halt ! I say. Your money or your life !” 

“The devil !” exclaimed the traveller, abruptly, as lie 
obeyed the highwayman’s injunction and reiued-in his 
steed. 

“Oh, no,” said Turpin, “not the devil but the toll- 
keeper. Come, sir, quick— to prevent violence and save 
time, hand over as quickly as jou can whatever valu- 
ables you may have about you.” 

“ There you are, my friend,” said the traveller, “ and 
much good may they do you. You see they lay in a 
small compass." 

As he spoke he pulled his hand from his pockc-t, and 
levelled a long-barrelled p.stol at the highwayman. 

A bright dash and a loud report followed. 
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CHAPTER CCCCL. 

DICK TURPIN AT LAST SUCCEEDS, THOUGH NOT WITHOUT 
GREAT DIPPICl’LTY, IN REACHING THE "WHITE HORSE” 
IN DRURV-LANE. 

Dick Turpin was too old a hand at affairs of this sort to 
be taken by surprise by any sudden movement. 

He had hi 3 eye on the traveller, and guessed his inten- 
tion. 

So, the moment the pistol was ; celled, he caused Black 
Bess to swerve suddenly on one sms. 

The bullet huried itself ip the trunk of a tree mat grew 
by the roadside. 

Perceiving that ne Had failed in his attempt upon the 
highwayman’s life, the traveller, with great presence of 
mind, turned J ’s horse’s head round and clapped spurs to 
his sides. 

The animai carted off at a tremendous pace, but Dick 
■~tve chase immediately. 


Black Bess had very little trouble in coming up with the 
stranger’s steed, and then she kept by his side easily 
enough. 

“Halt!” thundered Turpin. “Halt! Isay; or you are 
a dead man.” 

The traveller was wise enough to pull up,, for he thought 
if he disobeyed the injunction the highwayman would very 
1 likely be a3 good as his word. 

So he came to a halt again. 

“ Now,” said Turpin, “ you have had a shot at me, and 
)you cannot do less than expect one in return.” 

The traveller was silent. 

“However, I am not revengeful. Hand over your 
money and valuables. I will do you no injury.” 

" Von take things coolly, I must say, remarked the 

“Why not ? But come, which will you do ? Will you 
hand over your things to me, or will you, give me the 
) tronble to take them from your dead body P ” 

Price One Halfpenny. 
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“ Oh ! curse it !” ... ■ 

“ Curse away, sir, if you think it will do y ou any pood. 

“ Well, d — n me, if you are not about the coolest hand 
I ever met with. ’ 

“ Come, sir,” said Turpin, “ this is trifling, and I very 
soon may loso my patience.” 

“ Here. Well, take what I have.” 

“ I am no pickpocket,” said Tnrpin. “ I will accept 
anything you may choose to hand me.’ 

“A fine distinction, truly. However, here is my 
purse. Take it, and let me pass.” 

“ One moment,” said Turpin, jingling the purse. “ It 
appears to me there is very little here. The pnrBe is 
outrageously light. You must find me something more. 

I am not satisfied.” 

“ I assure you that is all the money I have with me.” 

“ Well,” said Turpin, “ I will do what, perhaps, some 
of your acquaintances would not do.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ Take yon at your word.” 

The traveller laughed. 

“ I have a watch, and a ring or two, but no articles 
of any very great value. I will give them to you if you 
make the demand.” 

“ Pass yonr watch, then.” 

“You will find it will fetch you little,” said the tra- 
veller, as he handed over the artiole named. “ It is very 
old, and is a kind of heirloom in our family.” 

“Then, if that is the case, and you set some extrinsic 
value upon the possession of it, take it back again.” 

The traveller was much surprised at this speeoh. 

“ It would havo grieved me greatly had I been com- 
pelled to relinquish possession of it.” 

“ Take it, then, by all means.” 

Dick Turpin handed back the watch as he spoke. 

“ Well,” said the traveller, as he restored it to his 
pocket ; “ this is the most singular adventure I have 
ever had. For the purse I care nothing. You are 
heartily weloome to it. But before we part tell me your 
name.’ 

“ Dick Turpin,” was the reply, given after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“ I thonght so,” said the traveller. “ I thought so.” 

“Then good-night to yon,” said Turpin. 

Without waiting to hear whether the traveller re- 
sponded to his valedictory salutation, Dick Turpin 
touched Black Bess on the flank with his heel, and in a 
moment was lost to sight. 

But not for long did the highwayman allow his gallant 
mare to prooeed at this rapid rate. He gradually slack- 
ened her speed as he came nearer and nearer to London. 

-It was now necessary that he should use the utmost 
circumspection in his progress. 

The night was far advanced, which was a favourable 
circumstance, since he was not so likely to meet with 
people on his way to his destination. 

“ I wonder if old Matthew’s house iB still watched by 
the police ?” muttered Dick, as he paused in Bloomsbury- 
fields, not far from Montague House, upon the Bite of 
which the British Museum now stands. “ I should very 
much like to be possessed of that piece of knowledge. I 
think it cannot be, however. It is bo long since I was 
there, and my foes have had suoh a good clue to my 
whereabouts, that they would not hang about there any 
longer, and surely the last thing they would think of 
would be that I should make my way there to-night.” 

This was by no means so certain as Dick Turpin tried 
to persuade himself it was. 

He could not overcome the unpleasant oonviotion that 
he was about to run a very great risk indeed, for should 
any police- officer observe him enter the “ White Horse,” 
his position would be perilous in the extreme. 

The former defeats they had met with would only 
have the effect of making them more determined to effeot 
their purpose. 

But it was now too late to hesitate, and the thought of 
abandoning the enterprise upon w^ioh he had set out 
never once ocourred to him. 

At a gentle trot Dick made his way along the lane that 
skirted the wall belonging to the gardens surrounding 
Montague House, and then, turning to the left, he wound 
his way through a number of narrow streets, now no 
longer in existence, until at length he stood in High 
Holborn, at the top of Drury Lane, 


Down this narrow and unsavoury thoroughiare ne 
trotted without hesitation. 

He kept a sharp look-out ahead, and on both sides 
of him, but he could see nothing that seemed at all 
suspicious. 

• Indeed, the usually busy thoroughfare was now com- 
paratively deserted. 

It was, too, intensely dark, for the inhabitants of that 
region were rather prejudiced than otherwise against 
hanging lamps from their houses, as was done in most 
plaoeB in the oity. 

But Dick Turpin knew his ground well. 

Passing the top of Long-acre, he quickly oame in sight 
of the old theatre on his right hand. 

Leaving this behind, he slackened speed until Black 
Bess’s trot became a walk, and finally he paused before 
the entrance of an alley on his left hand. 

It was White Horse yard. 

Black Bess seemed to know where she was, for Bhe 
turned down this narrow thoroughfare without being 
guided by her rider. 

Dick glanced with the utmost keenness around him, 
but he eaw no one. 

Under the full belief, then, that he had reached his 
destination unperceived, he pulled up before the little 
secret door in the wall, which we have so frequently 
had occasion to mention. 

He dismounted rapidly, and, going to the doorpost, 
pressed upon the oonoealed Bpring, the situation, of 
which was so well known to him. 

. This Bpring caused a particular bell to ring. 

The highwayman awaited the result in Bileuoe. 

He was kept in suspense for some time — so long, that 
he fancied his first signal must have been unheard. 

He was about to press upon the secret Bpring once 
more, when he was Btartled by hearing a slight sound. 

The next moment the door was opened, and old Mat- 
thew appeared. 

In one hand he held a candle, which he shielded from 
the draught with the other. 

A beam of the light fell upon the countenance of Dick 
Turpin, the highwayman. 

Old Matthew recognised him in a moment. 

A gasping sort of cry came from hiB lips, and he fairly 
staggered back several steps. 

Dick took advantage of thiB moment to enter. 

He led Black Bess in after him, and closed the door. 

“ Help ! Murder ! Good gracious ! It’s him, for 
certain. Help! Murder!” 

These ejaculations oame from old Matthew. 

His surprise and astonishment had by no means 
abated, and he continued to stagger back, uttering these 
words in a tone of voice scarcely louder than a whisper. 

Walking baokwards, he did not perceive what was 
behind him, and suddenly he came against an empty 
beer barrel which was turned upon end. 

He sat down upon it with a shook sufficient to knock 
the head in. 

Then the candle fell from his grasp. 

He opened his mouth and eyes to an inoredible extent, 
and gazed upon Dick as though he had been some ap- 
parition. 

“ Why, Matthew,” said Turpin, as he stooped down 
and picked up the light, “ what on earth ails yon, man? 
Be yourself. Don’t look at me in that flabbergasted 
sort of way. What is the matter ?” 

“Oh, Dick,” said old Matthew, “you have given me 
such a turn !” 

“ A turn ?” 

“ Yes. I don’t know now whether I am standing on 
my head or my heelB.” 

You are doing neither, old fellow ; you are sitting 
on the top of an empty barrel. Come ! Recover your- 
self. Here, shake hands.” 

Dick held out his hand an he spoke. 

Old Matthew mechanically extended his. 

Dick shook it warmly. 

“There,” he said, “ it*B all right. Come, cornel 
What are you surprised at P” 

“ Oh I dear me !” Baid Matthew, with a groan 

“ What in the world is the matter, old friend P Theiw, 
never mind ; follow me to the stable, and while we are 
making Blaok Bess comfortable we can talk a bit.” 

“ No, no !" cried Matthew, with more energy than he 
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had yet displayed. Mount, mount ! and ride off for your ' 
life, and neve - some near this place.” e> , 

“ Wbat is the matter ? ” asked Dick, who began .o fe j 
that something serious was amiss. “ Speak out now, a ^ 
»t , v ae know the estnot truth.” 

" Oh ! Dick ! How could yon ever have been to t orf. 
V/ftrdy as to thrust yoor head into the lion’s dsn ia • thin 
macrner 

“ Lion’s den ? ” 

“ Yes, for this place is now little better.’ 

•* Oh ! the officers have not done troubling yv> ? ' 

“ They haven’t.” 

“ Hark ye now P Tell me, and tell me truly, are there 
any in the bohse at this moment ?” 

“ No, no, no.” 

“ That’s all right ; then what’s amiss ? ” 

" Why, I don’t know how it is, but the officers seem to 
have got it into their heads that yon would pay a visit to 
this place sooner or later, and not a day passes, or a night 
either, without my having a visit of some sort or other 
from them.” 

“ Is that all P ” 

“ All, do yon call it P Is it not too much P I never 
cared, for I didn’t think yon’d come, and yet here you ride 
np to the door as bold as ever.” 

“ Dismiss your fears, my friend,” said Turpin, shaking 
bis hand aga'u. “ Come, let ns go to the stable. I am 
almost confident no one observed me near this place, 
and I know von can conceal both Black Bess and myself 
if necessary. 

“ Bnt the place is so closely watched,” said old Matthew, 
whose alarm seemed to have slightly subsided. <( I do not 
•ee hov yon could possibly get hare unseen.” 

“ And yet I firmly believe that I have done so. How- 
ever, here I am, and we must make the best of it. How- 
ever, Matthew, for your own satisfaction, I will tell yon 
that I should never have oome here to-night had I not 
felt myself, in a manner of speaking, compelled to do so.” 

“ What has happened then P ” 

** Nothing serious ; bnt come, follow me to the stable. 
We can attend to Black Bess, and talk over our affairs at 
the same time.” 

With a deep sigh old Matthew rose to his feet, and 
followed Dick down the passage which he knew so well. 

He shook his head continually as he did so, and from 
this it may be inferred that he considered Dick Tnrpin in 
rery great danger indeed. 

Oar hero found his way to the stable readily enough. 

The reader will understand that the stable thus spoken 
of was a secret one, and was quite distinct from the one 
wh ; ch belonged to the inn, and about the existence of 
which no secret was attempted to be made. 

The stable which Dick entered adjoined it, and there 
was a concealed means of communication between the two. 

Black Bess walked up to the manger with great readi- 
ness, which showed that she perfectly well recollected 
having been there before. 

Dick stack the candle in a tin eor-noe that was fixed 
against the wall. 

This done, he proceeded to divest his mare of her trap- 
pings, while old Matthew busied himBelf in preparing for 
her a good feed of corn. 

Tnrpin rubbed her down himst 

“ Now, Matthew,” he said, while he was than employed, 
* I hope you are a little calmer. If, as I. fancy, I have 
reached tins place without being perceived by my enemies, 
all will be well, and I shall onlv have to take care how I 
go kick again ; that is all.” 

“ I hope it is,” said old Matthew, “ I hope it is. Bet 
since I saw yon last yon have no idea what a trouble 1 
have had with the officers. They have been a perpetual 
torment to me, and I have never known a moment's 
peace since. They make their appearance at all hours, 
and when they are least expected ; and so far from being 
disheartened by their numerous disappointments, l 
believe they grew more eager every time ! ” 

CHAPTER CCCCLI. 

DICK TURPIN HAS SOME CONVERSATION OF A VER"» 

INTERESTING CHARACTER WITH OLD MATTHEW IN 

TH* ROOM BEHIND THE BAR. 

Dick Turpin listened to this statement of old Mat- 
thew’s with unfeigned and undisguised regret. 


“ My friend,” he said, “ I am very, very sorry that 1 
have intruded upon you. But I will go at once. Fare- 
well ! ” 

Old Matthew noticed the changed tone iD which thf-se 
words were spoken, and he said — 

“ Now, I have offended you. Forgive me $ I meant 
nothing.” 

“Nay — nay | I am not offended; but I feel that I 
ought Dot to come here and be the means of perpetually 
embroiling you with the authorities. However, I will do 
so no longer ( and depart.” 

“ Fiddlestick ! ” eried old Matthew, with something like 
his old manner. “ Fiddlestick, I say ! Why, did you 
think tnat it was out of consideration for mvself that I 
spoke as I did P Do yon think I mind the officers coming 
j here a bit, so long as you are not here ? Nothing of the 
sort 1 It gives me a pleasure to see them take so mi^ch 
useless trouble. But now you are here 

“Then, is it possible that all this alarm, and all this 
confusion and regret, which you have exhibited, proceeds 
solely from the interest yon feel in my welfare P ” 

“ Most certainly it does. The greatest pleasure I have 
is when I see you, but then I always thiuk of the danger.” 

“ But I have always escaped hitherto.” 

“You have, to be sure, but yon have had some awfully 
narrow touches, and you are sure to be nabbed one of 
these days.” 

“ Come, come, old boy, you must not take such a gloomy 
view of things. Black Bess is all right now. Let us 
leave her, and make our way to your little snuirgery 
behind the bar.” 

“ Come along then. I daresay we shall be all right 
until morning.’ 

“ Why ? Have you closed ? ” 

“ Yes, some hours since. I had gone to bed, indeed, 
when I heard the bell ring.” 

“ Then T am sorry 1 disturbed your repose.” 

“ Pho 1 pho 1 Don't mention that. Come along, w« 
shall be able to chat for some hours at least without being 
disturbed.” 

“That is a good job, then, Matthew, for 1 have a great 
deal to say .” 

Old Matthew and the highwayman now made their wav 
into the house. 

In a few moments they reached the little room behind 
the bar, in which so many startling incidents have taken 
place. 

The fire was still burning, which 'showed that the place 
had not been left very long. Some more fuel was thrown 
on, which quickly caught light and burst into a blaze. 

“ Now, Dick, said old Matthew, “ I do hope you will 
believe me, when I tell you that all the time you stop 
here yon will be in the greatest possible danger ; mark 
that, the greatest possible danger! Wriggles has firmly 
made up his mind to recapture you, and I do not believe 
he ever thinks about or does anything else.” 

“ Well, well, Matthew, there is no need to feel afraid 
just at present.” 

“ I don’t know that; besides, when danger does come, 
it will come with very great suddenness, and so I want to 
prepare yon beforehand, in order that wnen the critical 
moment arrives, you may know exactly what to do without 
having to hesitate a second.” 

“ That is very good,” said Turpin. “ In the moment 
of peril the least hesitation might cost mo my life, and, 
joz may depend, I shall pay the greatest ot attention to 
what yon are going to say.” 

•* I rejoice to hear you say so," replied old Matthew, in 
a tone of voice which showed how much importance he 
attached to what he was going to say. “ rejoice to 
hear it.” 

“ Well, Matthew, what is it ? ” 

“ I will, show you a hiding-place.” 

“ Is it where you concealed Claude and Tom and SGtee® 
String Jask f ” 

“ They told you about that. thenP" 

“Yes. Is this tb« same P ” 

“ Yes." 

“ Go on, then.” 

“ I know no better one ; and this place mr- been searched 
several times without its being discovered.’ 

“ A hiding place could not have a better r&aommendf-nsr* 

than that.’ 
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“* Tfc cannot, aa yon «av- TLe» told you about the pom- 
aon of it ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then that will save me a great deal of trettole in 
explaining matters,” said Gld Matthew, who, without fur- 
ther delay, walked np towards that comer in the room 
where the secret door was situated 
We have already particularly described the excellent 
■manner in which this door was concealed, and tnos« jt onr 
readers who may wish to refresh their memories may turn 
to the three hundred and fifteenth chapter of this history. 

The first tmng oia Matthew did was to show Dick 
Turpin the spring, by means of which the door could be 
opened. 

Ha ving done so, he requested Dick to press upon it 
Dick obeyed. 

In a moment the door flew open, and disclosed the dark- 
looking little recess. 

Turpin was about to enter, but old Matthew restrained 
him. 

“ Wait a moment,” he said ; “ and let me show yon all. 
It is highly important that I should do so, in order that 
your safety may be all the better secured.” 

“ I am all attention.” 

“ Well, then, in the first place, this spring, upon which 
yon have pressed, looks just like the head of a nail, does 
it not?” 

“ It does ; that is what I should have taken it to be.” 

“ Very good. So would anyone else, I fancy ; and you 
will admit that, under ordinary circumstances, peeing a 
nail knocked into a wall would not be likely to aronse 
any suspicions ; bat, then, there is just a possibility that 
some clever officer might think it meant something, and, 
if so, the most natural thing for him to do would be to 
press upon it in the way I directed you to do.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then, in the event of such a thing as that, which is 
by no means unlikely, the door would fly open ir. s 
moment, and the secret would be discovered.” 

“ But you have guarded against this in some way P '* 

“ I have ; and now that I have explained myself so far, 
follow me.” 

The pair then passed through the secret door into the 
recess. 

Matthew shut the door. 

“ Now,” he said, as he held np the cat'Me. ** do yon 
sac those two bolts ? ” 

' Yes — yes.” 

Well, they are well oiled and strong. Now, should 
>on have **»ke refuge here, which is very likely, the 
first thing you must «k. :* to ."’hoot those bolts into their 
sockets as quickly and as noisefessi, noseible.’ 

“ I understand,” said Dick ; “ and so, if ttte spring is 
pressed upon, no result will follow, and so it won’t 
matter.” 

“Just so. Now, that part is over, and yon understand 
at present what you have to do ? ” 

“Perfectly; and I feel very much obliged to yon tor 
caking so much trouble.” 

“Pho! stuff! Now l<^k here. This, I fancy, will 
give you increased confidence in the security of your 
hiding-place.” 

“Whatisit?” 

“Do you perceive that the door k lined wicn «,ome- 
thing ? ” 

“Yes,” said Turpin, as he put out his hand and touei-ed 
it, “ it is something soft-” 

“ Just so. it is half a dor-n thicknesses of black felt 
nailed closely over the door.*' 

“ What is that for P ” 

“ To deaden the sound.” 

* Deaden the sound ? ” 

“ Yes. I see you don’t understand me, so I will explain. 
When officers have any suspicion of a hiding-place in the 
walls, the first thing they do is to knock with the butt- 
end of a pistol, or an instrument provided for the purpose. 
If a dull sound is produced it shows the wall to be solid ; 
if a sharp sound, it indicates a hiding-plaoe.” 

“ I see } and this felt P ” 

'■ This folt being placed as yoo see it, would cause the 
concealed door, when struck on tile other side, to Bound 
just like the walls on both sides of it.” 

“ Matthew,” cried Turpin, who was delighted beyond 
weasure. “ you are a genius, a real genius, upon my word. 


This piace does yon credit, it does indeed, it is cmrt 
ingenious.” 

Old Matthew smiled with satisfaction. 

It was easy to see tbat he thought Dick"* trraisas were 
deserved. 

He really took a great pride in this plaoe, for it had 
stood the ordeal of so many close searches. 

“ I am quite satisfied now,” euid Turpin- a Why, t 
j snonld be u safe in here as if I were a hundred miles 
from my foes It is capital. It is perfect.” 

“ Do yon think so P ” 

“ I do.” 

“ Then,” said old Matthew, “ yon happen to think 
differently to what I did. I thought to myself in this 
way — ‘ Now this place is all very well, but still it may be 
found out and so I set my wits to work again.” 

“ But the chance of being disuovered is so small.” 

“ I don’t know that. I thought to myself, * Now, this 
place would be quite perfect if there was some means of 
retreat from it if necessary;’ and so I’ll tall you what I 
did.” 

“ Yon amaze me, Matthew.” 

“Now, you must see very clearly that you won’t be 
taken by surprise very suddenly. As you stand here, if 
yon put your ear to the door you will be able to hear aH 
that is said.” 

“ Shall I ? ” 

“ You will, easily. So you will know when you are 
menaced with danger. Even if the door should unluckily 
happen to be found out, it will take the officers a minute 
or two to knock it down, and that will give you plenty of 
time to make your retreat. Look here.” 

Old Matthew then turned to the back of the recess, ic 
which, as the reader is aware, a door was situated, which 
led into the yard at the back of the inn. 

He showed Dick how to open this door. 

“ Now,” he said, “ you can, if you find it necessary, be 
through that door and into the yard in a twinkling. 
When you are there, you could find the way to the stable?’ 

“ I believe as easily as yon could yourself, Matthew.” 

“ Very well, then. Yon must saddle Black Bess with 
all speed, and when you have done that, you must go into 
the ordinary stable — you know.” 

“ Quite well." 

“ From there you can make your way into the passage, 
which leads from the stable into Stanhope-street ; ani 
then off yon will be, before the officers know what has hap- 
pened.” 

“ Capital, Matthew ! capital ! ” cried Dick Turpin, jm 
he rubbed his hands quickly and delightedly together. 

“ I am glad yon are pleased,” said the landlord, qaietly, 
as he led the wav back into the bar again, and riosed 
the secret ao>*. 

“ Pleased ! ” cried Turpin. ** I am more than pleased 
Why, from what you have shown me, it is quite clear 
that l shall be safer here than I possibly could be else- 
where. Shake hands, Matthew. Let me shake hands ; 
for you are decidedly the best friend I have got.” 

Old Matthew’s face beamed with genuine satisfaction 
as he grasped the hand that vas so cordially extended 
towards him. 

“ Welcome, captain,” he cried. “ Welcome once more 
to the old ‘ White Horse ’ inn, and all that it contains.’’ 

“ I know it is a hearty and well-meant welcome,” replied 
Turpin, “and I feel thankful accordingly. You have, 
indeed, a rare invention, and wonderful meehauical skill, 
too, or you could never have planned and executed such 
a piece of work as that.” 

“ Draw it mild, captain vea w it mild,” said old Mat- 
thew, modestly. “ I bav6 done the best I can, and it 
seems to meet with your perfect satisfaction. 

“ How could it do otherwise, I should like to know f 
How could it do otherwise ? ” 

“■Well, say uo more about that. This is idle talk, ana 
time is precious. Sit down in that arm-cliair by the fire- 
side, and I will make you as comfortable T am able.” 

“ I am quite sure you will do that.”- 

“I will try, captain.” 

, Dick Turpin sat himself down in the easy-efcair alluded 
to, and old Matthew bustled about. 

In a very short time he had spread upon the table » 
very plentiful and tempting repast, while the table was 
graced with a huge flagon of the very best flte the houBi- 
nfforded. 
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Dick was biincry, and he partook of the meal heartily. 

Old f.i at i new, toe, declared that he di<) not mino tak’Mg 
• snack ju.-i tor Uie sake n f bearing the ••aptam .urnpany, 
and s j«.»> " i 'i couple thaD those who thus sa- down _a the 
room D<->.iu.i i.h* bar could not possibly hare been found ; u 
all Lon<li,i| 

Whet, tiie meal was over, spirits and hot water were 
produced, and the landlord^ having filled his pipe and 
lighted >t, sat down in another arm-chair, which faced 
that occupied by Dick Turpin. 

Both were now on excellent terms with each other, and 
old Matthew sat puffing his pipe, and looking at Dick 
Turpin with undisguised admiration, for he knew the 
highwayman's character thoroughly, and had a warm 
friendship tor him, as his actions would alone be sufficient 
to prove. 


CHAPTER CCCCLI1. 

OLD MATTHEW PIND8 A PLACE OE SHELTER ,OB THE 

HIGH W a Y MAN, AND IS RATHER ALARMED BT A KNOCKING 

AT THE FRONT DOOR OP THE INN. 

“Now,” said old Matthew, “aa everything to so com- 
fortable, just be good enough to tell me the nature -tf the 
business which has brought you here ?” 

“ 1 was al»out to do so.” 

“ Yet, no. I can’t consent to do that yet. It is a long 
time since we saw each other, captain, and a great deal 
must have happened since we parted. Tell me all that 
has taken place. It is some time to daylight/’ 

Old Matthew would take no denial, nor did Dick Tnrpin 
feel inclined to refuse so simple and so easily granted a 
request to one who was willing at all times to do so much 
for him. 

And so Dick Turpin related at length all that had hap- 
pened since their parting. 

With the whole of this the reader has already been 
made acquainted, and that spares us the necessity of setting 
down the conversation at full length. 

As may be easily surmised, much that the worthy 
landlord heard was of such a character as to fill him with 
Aston j shment and curiosity. 

At length, however, Turpin brought his narrative down 
to the time wnen they arrived at the deserted mansion, 
and then he spoke of the plan which he had proposed to 
his companions. 

Old Matthew did not require to be shown the advan- 
tages of this scheme, if properly carried out, and as Tur- 
pin had fully expected, he expressed himself warmly in its 
favour. 

_ “ It’s a first-rate plan, Dick, it is, indeed ; and I will 
aid you all 1 can to bring it to perfection. A great many 
difficulties stand in the way, however ; but you must be 
aware of all that ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes. And now, Matthew, I want you to tell me 
all jon can about Tom Davis ; for, do you know, I fancy 
he is the man.” 

“ He is, certainly ; and I can tell yon all T know con- 
cerning him in a very few words indeed. When you 
'vere here last yon told me you might e/pect to see 
aim.” 

“ And did he come T ” 

“ No. He sent the young girl — Ellen they call her ” — 

“Yes — jes! The poor apprentice who I sa»ed from 
so much ill-usage, and who Tom Davis adopted as his 
daughter.” 

“ Well, she came ; but it was not for a long time after 
I saw yon. She then said that the money you had given 
her had sufficed to keep them in tolerable comfort up to 
that moment, and now, aa the supply was exhausted, 
she had, in compliance with vow air'. action-*, ome to 
me 

“ That was right.” 

“ I s ! Led her how Tom uavls and his wife *«re, sad 
she *c id much better, but that the loss of the public-house 
bad so preyed upon their minds, and the hardships they 
bad since endured had wrought such havoc with their 
bodies, that, being merely the shadow of what they asad 
to be, they would not be themselves for a long time." 

“ I can easily understand that,” said Dick Turpin. “ 1 
know Tom Davis’s character well.” 

“He is a worthy fellow However, to go on with my 
jtory. I supplied her wi.h what she needed, of course, 
m 1 had received instructions from you to do so, and at 
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the same time I asked her for her address, in case there 
should be a necessity of communicating with her.” 

“ That was very prudent of you. She gave the address^ 
of course ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes. I have got it written down somewhere.” 

Matthew got up as he spoke, and reached down a kind 
of ledger in which he kept his accounts. 

He turned over the leaves, and then he said suddenly— 

“ Yes, here it is. No. 4 , Cain’s-place, CarndeD Town.** 

“ Camden Town ? Then they are quite out of Lou- 
don P ” 

“ Tf es j and so much the better.” 

“ As you say, so much the better. Have you seen Tcm 
Davis ? ” 

“ Yes ; twice.” 

“ Then he came here, then P ” 

“ No I fancy he would be above that. Tom was 
always very proud, and he would have felt the degradation 
keenly.” 

“ Then yon paid him a visit, Matthew P ” 

“ I did. I went twice to see him, and the second time 
I could perceive a visible improvement. They had com- 
fortable lodgings, and Ellen worked hard at her needle. 
Tom was grieving because he could not do something for 
himself.” 

“ Well, we will alter all that,” said Dick Turpin, gaily 
“ la he much altered ? ” 

“Very much. Indeed, had I not been told who l»s 
was, I could never have recognised him.” 

“ That is all right again, then, because the officers 
would not recognise him by any chance, and he oould 
easily assume another name. Then, again, it is fortunate 
he bag not been in the habit of coming here, and that the 
girl Efllen has only paid me visit to this place.” 

“ It has turned out all for the beat.” 

“ It has, indeed. There is no reason, that I can see, 
why yoe should not carry out your scheme, nor why it 
should not bring you a very great amount of safety.” 

“ I hope such will prove to be the case. You umler- 1 
stand now why I came to see you.” 

“ Perfectly. ’ 

“ It seems you know just where to find Tom Davie, and 
the only obstacle that remains is the finding of sufficient 
money to take a public-house with.” 

“ That need not be any obstacle.” 

“ Still, a good round sum of money would be required, 
and it would be well, if such a thing was practicable, to 
buy the place out and out, and so do away with the super- 
vision of a landlord.” 

“That would be very desirable, for landlords are 
generally very troublesome beings. But we must talk 
about that at another opportunity.” 

“ There is plenty of time ; and now, Matthew, I will 
tell you what I should very much like you to do.” 

“ You have only to speak, captain.” 

“ Well, then, I think the fact of my having remained 
here so long without being disturbed, is pretty good proof 
that my arrival was not noticed. I should like, then, to 
remain here all day, and set out on my return after dark.” 

“You are heartily welcome to do that, captain.” 

“ I knew it; but there is something more.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ I should like you to pay a visit to Tom Davis and 
broach the matter to him, as well as give him instruction* 
to set about looking for a roadside inn at once.” 

“ I will do so willingly.” 

“ Rely upon it, if anything will rouse Tom’s energies, 
that will. It will make a new man of him. Some funds 
will be required, however, and that reminds me of some- 
thing else. While you are out, I want yon to dispose of 
these little nicknacks for me.” 

* As he spoke these words, Dick Turpin produced from 
hir various pockets the booty he had been so successful as 
to take while on bis way to his destination. 

Matthew looked on with astonishment. 

' You had better be quick,” he said, “ for P>ok up. 
Can’t you see that daylight is streaming through the 
shutters, and if I do not open at the usual hour svspicion 
will be excited.” 

** So it will — so it will. However, this will not take 
long, and when this to done, I think we have talked over 
everything.” 

Dick Turpin completely emptied all his pockets, in order 
to ascertain just how much he had got. 
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There was a key in the look on the inside ; and the 
landlord, having shown the highwayman in to the cham- 
ber, took his leave, and desired him to secure the door 
carefully, w* as to guard against any sudden surprise. 

Xhis Turpin promised to do, and old Matthew took hia 
departure. 

Dick dosed the door, and fastened it. 

Then he went to the window, and looked om-. 

All was well, and so he threw himself, drerxed just as 
he was, npon the bed. 

He had not assumed the reclining posture a moment 
before he was sound asleep. 

Here we will leave him for a time, while we follow the 
fortunes of old Matthew, who, in the expedition which 
he had undertaken for Dick Turpin, was destined to meet 
with some adventures of so singular a character that the 
reader cannot fail to feel deeply interested in them. 

Desconding the stairs, then, he hastened to the front 
door, with tho intention of opening it and taking down 
the shatters. 

Before he oould reach it, however, he was startled by 
a loud knocking. 

What this could mean he knew not ; but it was only 
natural he should apprehend danger. 

There was a little side window, from which? he oould 
oommand a view of the front door, and he hastened 
towards it. 

Peeping through, he saw that the person who was 
knocking at the door was the barber, who lived on the 
opposite side of the way. 

Like most of his profession, he was an inquisitive 
busybody, and the reader may be sure he was a character 
that old Matthew oared nothing about. 

However, when he saw from whom the knocking pro 
oeeded, old Matthew felt his apprehensions vanish, aDd 
he immediately made his way towards the door, with 
the intention of unfastening it 


CHAPTER CCCCLIII. 

RELATES THE STEPS THAT OLD MATTHEW TOOK TO 
DISPOSE OP THE BOOTY. 

Directly old Matthew began to draw the bolts, tht, 
knocking ceased. 

It took him but a moment to remove the fastenings, 
and then he flung the door open. 

The barber from over the way stood npon the threshold 
“ Hullo, neighbour !” he oried, “ you're all Bafe, I see.” 
** What’s the matter P” 

“ Oh ! nothing ; only it’s half-past nine, and, as yon 
had not opened your shop as usual, I fancied some- 
thing must have happened.” 

“ Oh ! thank you,” said Matthew, as he coolly pro- 
ceeded to take down the shutters ; “ there’s nothing amiss, 
f am obliged to you. I had no idea it was so late, how. 
ever — not the least idea in the world. The fact is I did 


resnlt was highly satisfactory. 

Ho f,,^ a Wa sum in cash, and this he roug lly 
divided into two" portions, Seller of which he 
returned to his pookets for his own nse. 

Then the remainder of the trinkets, such tM watches, 
rings, aud the like, he gathered up into another heap 
You have made a rare booty, captain,” said old 
Matthew, with sparkling eyes. 

“ I was in luck's way, beyond doubt.” 

“ Ton were, indeed.” y 

“ And now Matthew, do yon know any plaos where 
yon oould take these things, and dispose of them with* 
ont getting yourself into trouble P” 

The landlord nodded. 

“ I know a first-rate place where I oan get ready eash, 
and no questions asked.” 

“ That is the place then ; and so yen. understand, I 
leave that part of the business entirely to you.” 

“Ton have confidence in me, then P” 

“ More than I have in any other living human being.” 

Old Matthew smiled with evident gratification, as he 
said — 

“ Ton will find your confidence not misplaced.” 

“I know that well enough, my friend.” 

“ Then I will take these things, and you may depend 
I Bhall get the best price for them I possibly can.” 

“ But do not bring me the money.” 

“Not bring you the money P”| 

“ No. I want you to take what caBh there is, and put 
the proceeds of the trinketB to it, and then, when you 
have done that, to give the whole Bum to Tom Davis, 
ard instruct him about getting a pnblic-house at once ; 
for, through yon being so well known, it would never 
do for you to appear in the business.” 

“ It would spoil all direotly, for I am so well known 
to the police, and they would guess something was np 
directly.” 

“ They would. You must be especially careful to keep 
out of sight.” 

“ I will do bo, you may depend.” 

“ Then, Matthew, if you will take the Bwag, I think 
we shall have settled everything.” 

“ There is only one thing more,” said the landlord, as 
be rapidly transferred the various articles to his pookets. 

“ What is that P” 

“ Why, what do you intend to do with yourself while 
I am absent ? As you must be aware, it will take some 
time to do all that you have instructed.” 

“ You will find it will take you the best part of the 
day.” 

“ I quite expeot that ; but what shall yon do in the 
meantime ?” 

“ I can easily answer that question. For a very long 
time past I have not known wbat it is to have a com* 
fortable sleep, and just at the present moment, do you 
know, I feel very tired and worn out, and a little repose 
would be a perfect blessing.” 

“Very well, then, Dick, you shall have it; and I 
think I can place you where you will be able to sleep in 
perfect security.’ 

“ That’s the tioket, then.” 

“ Will you come at once ?” 

“Decidedly, for I don’t know \.aen I felt so tho- 
roughly worn ont and exhausted. I had suoh a night 
of adventures.” 

“ You did, indeed. Wait a minute, and I will fetch 
a candle.” 

“ Oh ! never mind. Can’t you see it la daylight f” 

“ Yes, so it is : I had forgotten. Come along, then.” 

Old Matthew led the way towards the staircase, and 
Dick followed behind with v'~y great willingness. 

He was, in truth, quite %nent, and he ? elt tt^t until 
he had had several homrs* alumbor fee ahou' -1 bo fit for 
nothing. 

When they reached the passage, the roar ana clatter 
without told them very plainly that day had began, and 
that regular business was once more in full swing. . 

It was evidently quite time old Matthew opened his 
shop, or else, if he did not, his neighbours would very 
likely come to the conclusion that something was amiss. 

Matthew led Turpin op to the top of the house to the 
loom which he had more than onoe occupied, and out- 
did e the window of which existed such an easy moans 
cn ? rsaching the roof. 


I not go to bed very early last night, and, when I did get 
'between the sheets, I oould not close my eyes a wink 
but towards morning I must have dropped off, and, when 
I awoke, I found it was daylight.” 

“ I am glad it’s all right, Matthew,” said the barber, 
familiarly ; “ but when a man does not open his house at 
the usual time, it is only natural to ooLclude that 
something is amiss.” 

“Quite natural, as yon say, and I am very much 
obligedTio you,” said old Matthew, still goiug on with 
his task of taking down the shutters. 

“ Oh ! no thanks, no thanks. It was a little neigh* 
bonrly civility, that’s all. But I must be off ; there’s 
a cnetomer just gone into the shop.” 

“ And a deuced good riddance,” muttered Matthew 
to himself, as the inquisitive barber stepped across the 
spad to his own shop. 

Old Matthew, having caused the bouse to assume its 
usual aspect, partook of a light breakfast, and then 
gave the bar in charge of a yonng woman, who fnlfillc d 
several duties in the house, and told her he Bhould be 
back shortly. 

Ere ho started, however, he went upstairs and made 
some alight alterations in his toilette, whioh made a 
decided improvement in his appearance. 

For instance, he put on a blue coat, ornamented 
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with large gilt buttons, which was never donned except 
upon some very extraordinary occasion. 

Thus attirea, and having the booty which Dick had 
taken from the St. Alban’s coach secreted abort hits, the 
landlord jet forth upon the very perilous errant ™ dis- 
posing of it. 

This was never a very easy matter, and yet old ?*<mliew 
fancied he knew a place where he could dispose or the 1 <* 
with little difficulty, and for a very fair price aa well. 

With this hope old Matthew set forth. 

It was a beautiful sunshiny morning, though the air 
was frosty and keen. 

Still it was a morning for a walk to be one of the 
pleasantest things imaginable, and as he stepped briskly 
along the streets, it seemed as though the worthy land- 
lord enioyed it to the utmost. 

His destination was Cheapside, and ao he took his way 
along the Strand and Fleet-street, and ronnd St. Paul’s- 
eharobyard. 

He halted at length before a jeweller’s shop, which was 
•ituated at the oorner of Milk-street. 

The window was filled with valuable articles of every 
description, and it really seemed to be the first shop in 
the street. 

Such articles of value as the wealthy alone purchase and 
find use for were crowded into the window, while through 
the glass it could be seen that the shop was stocked with 
goods of the costliest description. 

In a word, we may as well say that the shop before 
which old Matthew halted had every appearance of beiug 
a first-rate jewellers and silversmiths. 

Surely our friend never contemplated disposing of stolen 
property in such a quarter as this 1 

We shall «*»“ 

Having juar, peepea in at the window, as an intending 
purchaser might do, old Matthew entered. 

The halt-glass door opened to his touch, and h& found 
himself surrounded with property, the value of which 
must have been very great indeed. 

Tbe opening of the door set a wire in motion, which 
nused a little Dell to ring in the little room at the back of 
the shop. 

By the time old Matthew reached the counter, a very 
respectable-looking gentleman made his appearance 
behind it. 

He was very dark, with jet-black hair, which was scru- 
pulously parted and arranged with very great care. 

His dress was plain black, though the cloth of which it 
was composed was of the very best quality. 

A few articles of jewellery, though of a plain descrip- 
tion, glittered here and there about his person. 

He smiled blandly, and made a kind of half-bow, as he 
•aid — 

“ Wliat can I have the pleasure of doing for yon this 
morning P ” 

“ Business, Mr. Foss — business,” said old Matthew, 
quietly. 

“ Oh ! ahem ; excuse me. Didn’t know you at first. 
Obliged to be careful, you know. Step this way. All 
right.” 

Old Matthew went lower down the counter. 

“ What have you got P ” asxed Mr. Foss, who was the 
proprietor of this first-class jeweller’s shop. 

“ Some first-class things, and I want yon to give me a 
good price tor them.” 

“ 1 will do the best I can. Let me see what yon have 
got.” 

Old Matthew produced the things one by one from his 
pocket, and placed them on the counter. 

Mr. Foss mode a mental inventory of them an he did ao. 

“Be quick,” he said; “and be careful to pat all ths 
things on that little shelf.” 

He alluded to a piece of wood with a ledge iwd ft, 
thick was on a level with the counter. 

Old Matthew obeyed. 

“ la anything amiss ? ” 

“ Nothing serious; only § fancy the police have spot 
their suspicions.” 

“ Then you ought to be doubly caveful.” 

“ I am — I am ; aud when they catch in* 1 shall confess 
tisey are very clever indeed. Howew, if anything 
happens, don’t be surprised.” 

• What do yon mean ? 

* whet I say.” 


“ Bnt don’t be so vague. Ton had better tell cie aH, 
and then there won’t be so much fear of mischief.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll tell yon. What n-.dkes me think the 
police are suspicions is this. When anyone enters on 
business, as, for instance, ' on have done, some person or 
other is snre to follow, and ask some trivial question or 
other/’ 

“ Then yon may depend the polios "ispeet Pou-othiEg/* 

** I tm afraid fcHy do.” 

“ Selv upon it they do.” 

‘ Well, then, if anyone should come in do not, on any 
account, exhibit the least surprise, no matter what take* 
place. I will give you a fair price for the ewag.” 

“is ibis all?” 8 

“ Not quite,” said old Matthew. “ I——” 

** Hush ! ” said Mr. Foss. 

Matthew turned round, and at the same moment L« 
heard a sharp click. 

The shop-door was pushed open, and s rather elderly 
man entered. 

There was nothing peculiar in his apppearance save hi* 
eyes, and these were riveted upon old Matthew instantly. 

The landlord had never seen such eyes in his life. 

They were like a hawk’s. 

He turned s’«av wifb an uncomfortable feeling. 

Despite, however, the injunction which Mr. Foss ha J 
laid upon him, oid Matthew could act forbear 
slightly. 

And no wonder 

The vp valuables which he had deposited up<»n fb« 
she 1 '' -ad wholly disappeared, without leaving a i.x*g« 
diets*, nd. 

In a moment, however, he recovered his composure. 

It was wonderful to see how Mr. Foss preserved hia 
calmness. 

There was not the least flurry about him, as he walked 
up to the other end of the counter the moment the stranger 
ertered. 

He eeemed quite unruffled, and with the same bow as 
he had greeted Matthew, and with just the same smile, he 
said — 

“ What can I have the pleasure of doing for yeu to-day, 
air ? ” 

“ I see yon are engaged,” said the new-comer, looking 
scrutinizingly towards old Matthew. “ I am in no parti 
cular hurry.” 

“ Never mind, sir — never mind; I will attend to yon if 
you will mention your wishes.” 

The stranger hesitated a moment, and then he said — 

“ I want to look at some scarf-pins, but as I am in no 
hurry I will take a seat and wait until you are disengaged, 
•nd then yon can attend to me.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Mr. Foss, with the same un- 
ruffled demeanour. “ I shall be at liberty directly.” 

The stranger bowed and seated himself in a chair, but 
he took good care to sit with his face turned towards old 
Matthew, so as to observe all that went on. 

This man, as Mr. Foss more than expected, was no 
other than a police-officer in disguise. 

He had entered the shop upon a mere pretext. 

In fact, Mr. Foss was suspected of having illegal deal- 
ings with stolen property, and the police were put upon 
the watch. 

As yet, however, they had found out nothing. 

But the elderly gentleman who sat so composedly in the 
chair, with his face turned towards old Matthew, wai one 
of the most experienced detectives in Lorn^n. 

He was sure that, if there was anything going on amiss, 
he should detect it. 

But Mr. Foss’s hehaviour to old Matthew underwent * 
remarkable alteration, which at first puzzled that indivkUm ! 
considerably. 

Going up to him, he said — 

“Wait a moment, my good man, and I will give yon a 
reply to your letter.” 

Old Matthew stared, for the speech was highly enig- 
matical to him, for he knew very well he had brought no 
letter. 

Bat the landlord of the “ White Horse *’ had all nia 
wits abont him, and he comprehended that Mr. Foss was 
playing some very deep game indeed. 

He had no time to make any reply, for Mr. Foes., as 
soon as he had spoken, n tired to a little glaac oouuunx- 
house at the far end of the shon. 
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Ho entered this place, and the rustling of papers fol- 
lowed 

In a moinontr or tvfo he came forth. 

He held a sealed letter in his hand. 

“Ahem!” he said, as he approached old Matthew, 
“ you will be good enough to give this reply to your 
master, and tell him from me *hat his orders will be 
carefully attended to.” - 

“ Very good, sir,” said old Matthew, as he took the 
letter and plaoed it carefully in his hat. “Uood morning.” I 

“ Good morning,” said Mr. Foss. 

Old Matthew beat a retreat immediately, but with- 
out exhibiting any undue haste. 

Scarcely, however, had he closed the door than the 
elderly gentleman started to his feet. 

“ Good gracious I” he oried, “ there goes my friend 
Brown ! Good morning, sir. I will oall again. An old 
friend of mine, who I have not seen for years, has just 
passed the window. I must make haste, or I shall not 
overtake him.” 

Wit h these hastily uttered words the elderly gentle- 
man left the shop. 

The moment he .had disappeared Mr. Foss pat his 
finger by the side of his nose, and slowly shook his 
head from one side to the other. 

“ No — no !” he cried. “ It won’t do. It won’t do at 
all ! You are sold, Mr. Officer, and I have had another 
escape !” J 

Leaving Mr. Foss to his congratulations upon his ' 
own cleverness, we will turn our attention to the dis- 
guised officer. 

Of course what he said about an old friend of his 
having just passed the window was all gammon. 

He had seen no one, but that was the best means of 
getting out of the shop quickly that he oould think of. 

lie was out in Cheapside directly after old Matthew. 

He saw our old friend only a few yards in advance. 

” His master,” muttered the disguised offioer. “Bah! 
stuff ! That’s all a device. But I must find out what’s 
in that letter. I wonder where he is off to ?” 

Old Matthew stepped rapidly along the pavement, 
elbowing his way through the passengers. 

But the officer never lost sight of him for a moment. 

Old Matthew kept steadily on along CheapBide, and 
then, watching his opportunity, he tore open the letter. 

The police-officer saw the movement and smiled. 

“That’s how he treats his master’s correspondence, 
is it P” 

Old Matthew gave one glance at the letter, and then 
nodded his head, as much as to say: 

“ All’s right.” 

Not even tha t slight action escaped the lynx-eyes of 
the detective. 

Old Matthew walked up the Poultry, turned round 
to the left, crossed a street, and kept along Thread- 
needle Street until he oame to the entranoe of the Bank 
of England. 

He passed through the solemn-looking portal, 5he 
still more solemn-looking beadle, who Btood there as 
though on guard, without the slightest hesitation. 

CHAPTER CCCCLCTh 

THE rOLICE-OFFICRB FINDS HE Hi MO MATCH FOB 
MB. FOSS AND OLD MATTHEW. 

The offioer did not follow old Matthew into the Bank, 
but crossed over and stood on the steps of the Royal 
Exchange, as though admiring the architectural beanties 
of that building. 

But in reality his eyes were fixed npon the door 
through which old Matthew had pass<«'l, and he anx- 
ionsly awaited his re-appearance. 

His patience was put to rather a severe trial ; but at 
length he saw old Matthew emerge. 

That individual had a satisfied smile on his face ; ana, 
having looked aroirud, turned as if to go in the direction 
of Cheapside. 

The disguised officer ran down the steps, orossed the 
street, and entered the Bank in a moment. 

He hurried up to the counter. 

“ My na.i'u* is Hambieton,” he said. “I am a detec- 
tive.” $» 

The cler» behind the bank-counter beoame attentive 
jr an instant. 


“ What is it ?” he asked. 

“ A man was in here % moment ago. He has j»t e> 
left. A stout man, with a bright blue coat and 
buttons.” 

The clerk nodded. 

“ You reoollect him P” 

“ Oh ! yes.” 

" What did he want P** 

“Brought a ol eque*" 

“ Did you cash it P” 

“ Yea.” 

“ Who drew the cheque f ” 

“ A regular oustomer of ours.” 

“ Mr. Foss, a silversmith, in Cheapside 
“ Yes. Is it a forgery P” 

“ Oh 1 no. Who was the cheque made payable tof** 
“ No one.” 

“ No one ?” 

“ That is, merely the bearer.” 

“ Confusion !” 

“ Eh?” 

“ Let me see the cheque a moment.” 

The olerk went to a drawer and took a slip of paper. 
“ There it is.” 

The detective seized it eagerly, for he was not with- 
out the hope, even now, that it would afford him im 
portant information. 

He gronnd his teeth with disappointment. 

The cheque was the one generally in nse. 

All it said was merely this — 

“ Pay the bearer fifty pounds. 

“Emanuel Foss.” 

“ Foiled 1” cried the officer. “ This gives no informa- 
tion whatever, but it certainly confirms my enepioions. 
Here, take the cheque. Good morning.” 

So saying, the officer left the bank at fall epeed, to 
the intense astonishment of the olerk, who oonld not, 
for the life of him, make out what was meant. 

Upon gaining the street, the detective ran as fast as 
his legs would carry him towards Cheapside. 

Down this thoroughfare he hurried till he came U 
the corner of St. Martin’ s-le-Grand. 

Here he paused, and was compelled to oonfess him 
self baffled, for he had not caught a glimpse of olf 
Matthew, and it was impossible for him to tell in wha^i 
direction he had gone. 

We will now describe old Matthew's proceedings. 

No doubt all that has oocnrred is understood by the 
reader, and, assuming bo much, we need not enter into 
further explanation. 

Upon gaining the outside of the shop, Matthew mut- 
tered : 

“ Clever ma.i that Foss ! Deuced clever fellow ! Th& ; 
officer is diddled for certain 1 Ha! ha! Capital 1 I 
wonder how it was the swag disappeared so suddenly. 
It startled ine, I confess, for I was not prepared for it. 
He must have touohed a spring ; and, now I think of 
it, I did hear a click.” 

Old Matthew, with his usual sagacity, had hit upon 
the real solution of the affair. 

“ I suppose this letter contains a cheque for the 
swag,” he continued. “I don’t see that elderly gent, 
so I’ll just break the seal and make sure.” 

A glance showed old Matthew he was right. 

The letter contained a oheqne drawn on the Bask of 
England, and payable to bearer for the amount of fifty 
pounds. 

“ Bravo ! that’s a liberal price. Now I’ll be off to the 
Bank, and get the cash, and then for my visit to Tom 
Davis.” 

At a very quick walk, Matthew took his way to the 
Bank, but just as he was entering, he oanght sight of the 
officer crossing the road. 

“ He’s after me,” he thought. “ Never mind, Tin 
sa!e." - . ■ 

The cheque was paid to him by the olerk without any 
hesitation, as it was Mr. Foss’s usual way of doing 
business. 

Having got the cashj Matthew departed. 

He glanced around him quickly when he cam* oat, and 
saw the detective standing on the cseps of the Royal 
Exchange. 

He took no notice, however, but '*ent towards eap* 
aide. 
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Then he glanced behind him, and saw the detective 
enter the Bank. 

“ Ah !” h« said. “ He’s gone to make some inqniries 
about the cheque. Well, he is heartily welcome to do 
So, so far as I ara concerned. I will get out of sight 
though, for I don’t want him dogging my heels all day.” 

A hackney-coach lumbered by at this moment, and 
Matthew hailed it eagerly, and directed the coachman 
to drive him to Oain’s-place, Camden Town. 

Off went the crazy vehicle, whioh was, nevertheless, 
vastly more comfortable than the cabs which at the 
present day ply for hire in the metropolis. ) 

On his way, old Matthew oocnpied himself with think- 
ingAver the occurrences of the morning, and in consi- 
dering what he should say to Tom Davis. 

It was some time before the vehiole reached its des- 
tination, and then Matthew alighted and paid the man 
his fare. 

The reader mcst consider the Camden Town of a 1 
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century and a quarter ago to be the Camden Town of 
to-day. 

At the time of our story, and for many a year after, 
it was nothing but a pleasant country village. 

No. 4, Cain’s-plaoe, was the end house in a small row 
of cottages, about half-way between Camden and 
Kentish Towns. 

Although the season was winter, and the trees desti- 
tute of leaves, yet, as the sun shone, the cottage had 
a pleasant look. 

It seemed delightful to old Matthew af f er living long 
in Drnry-lane. 

There was a garden in front of the cottage, and a 
little wiokat gate led into it from the lane. 

This gate Matthew opened and passed throngh, and 
strode slowly along the gravel path. 

Ellen was sitting at the window sewing.. 

As soon as she saw old Matthew approaching, however, 
she threw down her work and hastened to the door of 
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the cottage, whioli she opened just as old Matthew 
reached it. 

The landlord entered. 

Tom Davis and his wife were sitting by the fire-side, 
bat upon his entrance they looked up and feebly bade 
him welcome. 

Their present inactive life, and the thought that they 
were living on the bounty of another, destroyed all thoir 
spirits. 

Matthew saw with pain the condition to which his old 
friend was reduced, but he was cheered by the thought 
that he had that to say which would effect a total change. 

He approached his subject cautiously. 

We need not give tlio proposal in his own words 

The nature of it is already well known, and that is ] 
sufficient. 

The reader must imagine the delight with which Tom 
Davis and his wife and Ellen listened to old Matthew’s 
proposal. 

We fool that we are unable to describe it. 

They were delighted. 

The change in Tom Davis was something to be won- 
dered at, and serves to show how great an influence the 
mind exerts upon the body. 

From the tottering, decrepit man he had seemed to be 
just before, he was suddenly transformed into what 
seemed like his former self. 

I- Hurrah !” he cried, in the exulta„.on of his heart, “ I 
feel quite young again ! I will set about this business as 
soon as I can, and depend upon it I shall do my best.” 

“ I know you will, Davis,” replied Matthew ; “ but at 
the same time it will be necessary for you to be cautious 
to a degree.” 

“ I will be so, never fear. I feel now as I used to feel 
when ” ■ ■ - 

“ Well, well ; never mind the past 1” interrupted old 
Matthew, hastily ; ‘‘ forget even the present if you oan, 
and wholly ocoupy your minds in looking to the future.” 

“ That is good advioe,” said Tom Davis, “and it shall 
be followed.” 

“ I rejoice to hear you say as much. You are sure 
you perfectly comprehend what you are to do ?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“ That is enough, then. Here are eixty-three pounds, 
which Dick has sent. You are to take it and make use of 
it in cftRe a deposit should be required. Set about your 
task at once. He leaves everything entiroly to you. You 
are to aot just as if you were acting for yourself, and in 
the meantime you shall be communicated with, and sup- 
plied with money to the extent you may require.” 

“ And is the choioe of the situation of the house left 
to me ?” 

“ Yes, with these restrictions : you are to choose some 
place where none of us are known, and yet not too far 
away from London. Then, again, it must be a road- 
side inn, and at a distance from a village.” 

“ All right, Matthew !” cried Tom Davis ; “ I know 
just the kind of place you want, and I will set about 
looking for it without delay.” 

“ Do so — do so ; and yet understand there is no reason 
for hurry. Diok is not yet prepared with the requisite 
amount of funds, though no doubt he will be by the 
time you have completed your arrangements.” 

With some further instructions of no special interest, 
old Matthew took his departure. 

It was a loo" - , aD home, but he resolved to go there 
on foo 

By the time he readied Drnry-lane the brief winter’s 
day had come to a olose, and the sky gave indications 
of a rough night. 

Matthew walked quickly. 

He was anxions to get back, for he had been absent 
from home several hours, and he could not tell what 
disaster might have happened after his departure. 

It was quite dark when he reached the door of the 
“White Horse,” and all objects had a confused and 
indistinct appearance. 

He had looked about him narrowly, but so far he had 
not seen anything at all calonlated toexoite suspicion. 

He walked along the passage and entered the bar. 

The girl whom ho had left in oharge was sitting down 
in a ohair near the fire, and from her composed attitude 
nrd contented look the landlord argued that nothing 
of 71 wiarming character had taken place. 


With his heart lightened of a considerable load of 
anxiety, he spoke to the girl, who told him all was well, 
but that the place had been visited by several men, who 
came in one after another, and stood at the bar while 
they took some refreshment. 

The girl hinted her belief that they were officers, and 
old Matthew thought most likely she was right. 

It was enough to make him resolve to bo doubly 
cautious. 

Seeing that so far all was well, old Matthew ascended 
the stairs in order to change his apparel and also to pay 
a visit tc Dick Turpin. 

He knew the highwayman would feel anxious to a de- 
gree, and the time would appear very long to him in the 
solitude of that room. 

He reached the door and tapped at it lightly with his 
knuckles. 

Ho was responded to immediately by Dick, who 
cried — 

“ la that you, Matthew r’ 1 

“ Yee.” 

The click of the lock followed, and the next moment 
the door opened. 

Old Matthew entered. 

“ Well,” he said, “ have you had a good rest ?” 

“ Excellent ! I feel like anew man, I muet have gone 
to sleep as soon as I laid down, and I did not wake until 
about half an hour ago, and I have been putting myself 
in order a little. 

Matthew looked at the highwayman with undisguised 
admiration. 

Never did he look more like himself than he did at 
that moment. 

Never did he look the character of the bold, dashing 
knight of the road to more perfection than he did then. 

His face glowed with the ruddy hue of health, and his 
eyes sparkled with uuusnal brightness. 

“ Bravo 1” said old Matthew. “ You look yourself to- 
night, and no mistake.” 


CHAPTER OCCCLV. 

MR. WRIGGLES MAKES A SUDDEN AND UNEXPECTED 
ATTACK UPON THE “WHITE HORSE” INN. 

“No complaints, Matthew,” said Dick Turpin, with a 
smile, for he felt more light-hearted than he bad done 
for many a day past ; “ no oompliments, but just tell me 
the result of your expedition, and after that I will 
trouble you for something to eat.” 

“ Oh ! dear, yes. Why, you have had nothing. I 
qnite forgot all about that. It is very careless of me.” 

“ Never mind — never mind ; there is plenty of time.” 

“ But there is not ; and it will take a long time for 
me to tell you all, and while I am L 'eo engaged your 
wants must oe attended to.” 

“ I can wait.” 

“ But 1 oau’t permit it. Just listen to me for a 
moment, will you?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, then, when 1 came back, the girl I left in 
charge of the bar told me that several men had been in, 
who, from their appearance, she took for police-officers.” 

“ Can they suspect my presenoe here ?” 

“ That ib more than 1 can tell. 1 merely mention the 
circumstance in order to show you how great the 
necessity is that you should be oareful to a degree.” 

“ All right, Matthew.” 

“ But still I don't intend to let the officers spoil &M 
our pleasures. I will tell yon what I am going to do.” 

“ What P’* 

“ I am going downstairs, and I shall leave yon on the 
first-floor landing while 1 go to the frontdoor and look 
about me, in order to see whether the o^st is 'dear.” 

“ Yes— yes.” 

“If 1 find that it is all sa f e I shall wmstle ; and w&en 
you hear that sonnd you will understand that you are 
to ruu downstairs as fast as your legs will allow, and 
then whip into the parlour behind the bar. When yon 
are once there yon are safe, yon know.” 

“Go on, Matthew. I would much rather be there 
than here.” 

“Of oourse yon would. You oan have something 
eat and drink while I tell you my adventures.” 
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*“ Be off with you at once.” 

“ I am going, Dick. Follow me as far ao the 
fioor landing.” 

As he spoKe old Matthew de«( ea W the ettrss 

Dick Turpin kept close at his heeis. 

They paused on the first-door landing, am. hate, 
according to agreement, the highwiym&n remained, 
while the landlord went down to reconnoitre. 

Dick s patience was not pat to a very severe trim. 

In less than a moment he heard a faint, clear whistle. 

No sooner did the signal reach his ears, than he de- 
scended the stairs with a rapidity that had ic it 
thing marvellous. 

Then he made one daoh tnrongh the W* , c. 

safety in the private room behind it. 

“ Bravo l ** said Matthew, as he closed the door. 
“That’s done well, smd no mistake. No one has seen you, 
I feel quite sure.” 

Dick Turpin seated himself in one of the large, com- 
fortable old-fashioned arm-chairs with which the parlour 
was furnished. 

It did not take old Matthew long to produ<*» a very 
tempting and substantial repast, to which he, as well as his 
guest, did ample justice. 

It was while he wss thus engaged that old Matthew 
told Dick Turpin all that had occurred to him during the 
day. 

To the highwayman every word of this narrative pos- 
sessed a special interest. 

As soon as old Matthew had finished, he said — 

41 Well — well. I congratulate yon, first of all, upon 
getting suefc a fair price for the booty. Why, there is not 
a fence in London that 1 know of where you could get a 
better.*’ 

“ Nor I. He can afford to give a good price, because 
he is able to make so much out of the things.” 

* How so ? ” 

“ Well, that’s more his business than mine ; but I rather 
fancy he melts down the cases of the watches to make new 
ores with, and pnts the works into other watches, by 
watch means he must realize a very large profit indeed.” 

“ tie must ; but he has fallen under suspicion.” 

44 He has, it serms, though I was not aware of it until 
this morning. He will find it will interfere with his 
trade most materially, no matter what caution he 
employs.” 

“ Well, raver mind him for the present. I rejoice to 
hear that Tom Davis grasps so readily at our scheme, and 
I feel no doubt he will carry it out successfully.’* 

44 I hope so. But, Matthew, I have got all my work 
before me. A large sum of money will be required, and 
it must be obtained.” 

“ Never fear for that.” 

** Why not?” 

44 With the exertions of yonrself and your three com- 
rades, you will scon gat the required sum together.” 

“ I hope we shall ; and that reminds me, Matthew, that 
it is almost time I thought abont bidding you adien. They 
will expect me uefore dawn, and I would fain spare them 
all the anxiety I can.” 

“ I suppose so,” said old Matthew, with a sly smile. 
** Well, there is now nothing to keep you, though I shall 
he sorry when you go away j nevertheless, we have trans- 
acted our business. ’ 

“Yes,” cried Dick, “and, thanks to you, in a most 
satisfactory manner ; and 1 — but ah ! — what was that P” 

Dick Turpin’s voice and manner considerably cnangeu 
as he uttered the remaining portion of this sentence. 

41 What's amiss, Dick ? ' asked old Matthew, who was 
quite ignorant of the cause of ths highwayman’s alarm. 

44 1 can hardly tell; hut while I was speaking I hap- 
pened to glance at the half-glass m.or which loads into 
the bar ” 

11 Fes — yes.” 

14 And there, if T mistake not, I 3aw a man’s face. v 

K A man’s Lee ? ” 

“ Yes. He had his countenance pressed as close t-j the 
giass as it possibly could be, but the moment I spoke he. 
vanished.” 

44 This is serioas, Dick,” said old Matthew ; 44 some 
danger may be impending over you. I know the officers 
sre hanging about, and ir they have seen you it is all up 
with us.” 

44 1 may be ini' taken. Did you see anyone ? ” 


" No ; but that is easily accounted for. I was looking 
at the fire at the moment.” 

“ What is to be done ? ” 

“ I don’t kn. sw at present, i t may be % false alarm 
Perhaps it was the faue of the girl I hate set to mind the 
ba»- that yon saw ? ” 

44 It may be so.” 

“ However, it is well 1 arranges vilh you about best- 
ing a speedy retreat. You recollect whso you have to 
do ? ” 

44 Perfectly well.” 

*’ That’s all right then, and new re mao here a moment 
whiie I make some inquiries.” 

“Nay — nay, Matthew. I will begone at once. There 
* is no longer any need for me to stay, and the cooner I get 
back the better.” 

“ Perhaps it may be beet, and yet, after all, very likely 
it was ” 

Old Matthew ceased suddenly. 

A sound came to his ears which at once arrested further 
speech, and blanched his cheeks. 

Dick Turpin’s hand wandered to his pocket where his 
pistols were. 

The sound *rs ~ the Lurried tramp of many foot- 
steps. 

“ Quick — quick ! Dick,” cried old Matthew suddenly 
“ For God’s sake, be quick ! The officers are upon us 1 
The secret door ! Quick — quick ! Remain in the recess 
without yon are compelled to leave it by its discovery, and 
all may yet be well, for the house in all probability is 
surrounded. The secret door 1 Quick — quick, I say f " 

Dick Turpin did not hesitate to obey the commands of 
old Matthew thus hurriedly and impetuously given. 

He rushed across the room, pressed the spring, passed 
through the secret door, and closed it after him with in- 
credible celerity. 

He was only jest in time. 

The footsteps came nearer, and then, with a sudden 
crash, the little parlour-door was thrown open. 

A tumultuous crowd of police-officers entered. 

They were headed by our friend, Wriggles, whose 
counteuanance, perhaps u». consequence of the exertions he 
had made, was even more purple than of yore. 

Old Matthew had just had time to siuk into a chair and 
replace his pipe between his Ups, when the officers 
entered. 

But before we go any farther, we will explain how it 
was that the officers made this sudden irruption upon the 
inn. 

The explanation will not take up much space. 

In the first place, then, the reader may be sure that Mr. 
Wriggles was not exactly the sort of mau to be cast down 
by repeated disappointments aud defeats. 

Had he been of such a nature, wo should long since 
have ceased to hear anything about him. 

It seemed as though ho lived but for one object. 

That was to capture Dick Turpiu. 

His frequent failures appeared to make him more deter- 
mined to effect his object. 

In spite of the fact that Dick Turpin had be'in seen in 
distant parts of the country, Mr. Wriggles still clung to 
the belief that, if he waited patiently, lie should have the 
satisfact ion of perceiving theobiect of his pursuit reappear 
at the “ White Horse ” inn. 

For this reason, as it was no great distance from Bow- 
street, he was continuully hanging about the spot himself. 

It was also an easy enough matter for him to contrive 
to have men stationed there continually, so ss to be upon 
the watch. 

Nevertheless, Dick Turpin managed, by great good 
fortune, to turn down While Horse-yard without being 
perceived, and this only will account for his having re- 
mained so long unmolested. 

At the precise moment when he arrived, the officer who 
was supposed to bo on the watch w;u ju gaged in some 
little business of his own, for though at first the men Lad 
been vigilant enough, they had eventually grown tired of 
their resultlese watch. 

But in the morning *as noticed ho w lateit was before 
old Matthew opened his house, aud this circumstance was 
| duly communicated to Mr. W riggles. 

Then £ not long after, old Matthew v/ae seen to gr out; 

1 and this was a very rare circumstance, for it was ve-y 
I seldoiR iia left anyone in charge of tLe house 


This being communicated to Mr. Wriggles, he at onco 
came to the highly rational conclusion that something of 
an unusual character wa3 going on. 

Now, let that he what, it might, it was highly necessary 
that he should know the precise nature of it. 

Accordingly, ho sent several of his own men disgu’sed 
to drink at the bar, and peer about them, and let him 
know immediately if they perceived anything unusual 

This, as we know, was done, hut the men saw nothing^ 

Still Mr. Wriggles did not despair, and be waited u otu 
■1J Matthew came home. 

Some time after his arrival, ne sent one of W. mon, 
upon whose acuteness he knew from experience he could 
fully rely, to drink at the bar of the “ White Horse.” 

Accordingly this individual- -or rather spy, for such he 
was— entered the house upon his errand. 

He lounged up to the bar, and called for a glass o‘ hot 
rum-and-water. 

The girl served him, and he put down a shilling in 
payment. 

While she was occupied in giving him change from the 
till, he endeavoured to enter into conversation with her, 
being not without the hope that if he could succeed he 
should be able to extract important information from her. 

But the girl would have nothing farther to say to him 
than brief monosyllabic replies to his questions, and as 
this was not what he wanted, the spy desisted. 

He fixed his eyes, however, upon the half-glass door, 
which led into the private parlour. 

But he could not obtain a glimpse of the interior, in 
consequence of the yellow gauze curtain that was hung 
across the panes. 

He fancied, however, that the murmuring of voices 
came upon his ears once or twice, hut he was not quite 
certain. 

As it happened, his fancy did not deceive him. 

At that very moment Dick Turpin and old Matthew 
were conversing together. 

The spy sipped his hot rum-and-water slowly and in 
eilence. 

The girl, every now and then, would cast a furtive and 
suspicious glance upon him. 

This he heeded not. 

He determined not to leave the bar until he had peeped 
through the half-glass door, and seen who it was that 
iiocupied the parlour. 

CHAPTER CCCCLVI. 

EitaTES, AT LENGTH, THE RESULT OF MR. WRIGGLES’S 
ATTACK UPON THE “WHITE HORSE” INN. 

I* was all very well for the officer to make this determi- 
nation, but the thing was to carry it into effect. 

While the girl retained her present position it was 
simply impossible for him to execute his design. 

Chance favoured him, however, to an unexpected 
extent. 

Some customers who were in the tap-room in the front 
of the house knocked loudly on the table with the bottoms 
of their drinking vessels, which was the mode they 
adopted to summon the attendant. 

The girl glanced around her with an undecided expres- 
sion. 

She did not know what to do about leaving the bar 
while the officer remained standing at the counter. 

She thought, at first, about calling old Matthew ; and 
this is what she ought to have done, but, upon second 
thoughts — which, in this instance, at least, were not best — 
she determined to hasten to the tap-room, and lock the 
door leading out of the bar into the passage after her. 

The spy watched all her movements with increased 
attention, for lie heard the knocking, and was anxious to 
kuow what she would do. though he thought she would 
leave the bar. 

She did so, and th« «oy ielt that the critics, -"oa. ent 
had arrived. 

He watched her along the passage into the tap-room, 
and then, the moment she disappeared, ho hastened to 
the door that led into the bar. 

The Key was sticking in the lock, and he *jr*ed it 
distantly. 

Then three steps bro;%’it him to the half-r' w»» door 
»«h‘.eh he so much desired to reach. 


He was tall enough to see over the ourtain, end h* 
pressed his face closely against the pane. 

There he saw, sitting comfortably at their ease, Dick 
T urpin and the landlord. 

The former was sitting with ma face turned towards 
biro, so he could not possibly make any mistake. 

It was, indeed, Dick Turpin, the highwayman. 

The spy removed his face from the window instantly, 
for lie fancied he was perceived. 

He dashed across the bar, stmt the passage door, and 
locked it. 

He met the girl returning 

Without saying a word he made his way out of the 
house. 

Mr. Wriggles and a body of men were in waiting. 

He quickly communicated what he had seen, and Mr. 
Wriggles, with a self-satisfied nod, gave orders to a 
certain number of his men to surround the house and 
guard every point of exit. 

This done, he gave the word “Forward!” and the 
whole troop rushed into the passage. 

This was the sound which had caused so much alarm. 

However, Dick Turpin, as we have stated, had just 
time to conceal himself, and old Matthew to sit down in 
the chair. 

When Mr Wriggles entered, therefore, all he could see 
was the landlord sitting down by the fire-side, calmly 
smoking, and exhibiting no more confusion than their 
sudden appearance might be supposed to cause. 

But although Mr. Wriggles saw no one but old Mat- 
thew, he did not feel he was defeated. 

The disappearance of the highwayman with so much 
suddenness pointed clearly to the fact that there was some 
hiiling-place or other in the bar, which had escaped him 
in his previous examination. 

But he was resolved it should not elude him now, as 
his information was so venr precise. 

“ Hallo ! Mr. Wriggles, cried old Matthew, with well 
affected astonishment, “ whoever would have thought of 
seeing von so suddenly. What in the world is the 
matter r ” 

“Now, Matthew, my friend,” said the police-officer, 
with ill-concealed exultation, “ don’t let us have any of 
your blessed gammon, because it will be quite thrown 
away. It will be no good at all — not a bit.” 

“ Indeed. What’s in the wind ? ” 

“Now, Matthew, do for once listen to reason. You 
may as well be friends with me as not; and now you have 
an excellent opportunity of making me forget any un- 
pleasantness that may have taken place some time back.” 

“ Friends!” cried Matthew, “ I always thought we were 
the best of friends.” 

“ We shall be if you will just listen to me.” 

“ Go on, then, I am listening.” 

" In the first place, then, I have thoroughly surrounded 
the house.” 

“ There, there, that will do,” cried old Matthew. “ You 
are at your old games again.’ 

“You mean you have Deen at your old gamps.” 

“Bah! stuff!” 

“I tell you you have. Not five minutes ago Dkc 
Turpin was seen sitting in this bar.” 

“ Who by P ” 

“ Me,” cried the officer, who had looked through the 
glass door. “ I seed him sitting iD this here d — d iden- 
tical old arm chair.” 

He tapped the chair with the barrel of a pistol as he 
spoke. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Wriggles, “ and he can’t have got far 
away. Certainly lie has not left the house, nor can he do 
so without being seen and captured by my men.” 

Old Matthew smoked his pipe phlegmatically. 

“ Now, if you have got any sense,” continued Mr. 
Wriggles, “you will just say where he is and save any 
further bother ; if yon do not, I shall be sure to find him. 
If you do as I want yon, why you will hear nothing more 
about his being concealed on your premises. Think of 
tliat.” 

“Mr. Wriggles!” 

“ What ? ’ ” 

“ Do you think 1 am such a fool as to run suoh a risk . F 
Bah ! not a bit of it. If I could deliver up Dicw Tui pin 
to you, or tell you where he was concealed, I would, hut 1 
can’t ; and if I can’t, how can 1 ? just tell me t>»« 
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** Very good. Matthew ; very "cod. It won't do though } 
oh ! dear, no ; not a bit of it. I know your little tame.” 

“ All right ! ” said the landlord, with admirable cool- 
ness. “ What do you make all this d— liable fusx about P 
If you think he is hidden, why don’t you look for him, and 
not, bother me with your d — d rubbish ! ” 

“ Oh ! go on Matthew — go on. You’ll alter your tune 
before long. I shall look, you may depend ; and I shall 
not only look, but I shall find. I should bare set about 
my search at onoe, only 1 wanted to bring you to reason if 
I could. I am in no hurry. I am so sm’e he is in this 
house, and that he can’t leave it without being seen, that I 
can afford to spare a little time.” 

“ Well, of course, Mr. Wriggles,” said old Matthew, 
** you ought to know your own business best, ana it is not 
for me to say a word. Conduct the search in what manner 
yon think proper. I know you won’t listen to reason.” 

“ Listen to reason 1 ” ejaculated the police-officer, whose 
easily -kindled anger was beginning to spring up. “ Listen 
to reason ! It’s you that won’t listen to reason.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! I tell you it’s no good your 
looking. The man you want ain't here.” 

“ I tell you he is, 

“ Oh ! very well — ve.y well. I give in, of course.™ 

“Now, Matthew, once for all, and all for once, will you 
listen to me P ” 

"lama listening.” 

“ I don’t want to make any more bother and unpleasant- 
ness than I can help. I am bound to have my man, and 
you ought to see that it is your best policy to give him up 
to ns.” 

“Well— well.” 

“ Will yon do so, Matthew ? It will save me knocking 
the place to pieces, and it will keep you out of trouble.” 

“Mr. Wriggle3, once for all, and all for onoe, I tell you, 
if I could do as you wish me, I would, but I can’t.” 

“ That’s a very artful speech, Matthew, and I quite un- 
derstand it. However, yoa have chosen to be obstinate, 
so you will have to take the consequences upon your own 
head. 

“ On my head be it, then,” said old Matthew, and then 
he went on smoking with greater deliberation than ever. 

The landlord’s calmness exasperated Mr. Wriggles to a 
very great extent indeed. 

Finding, however, that there was no hope of inducing 
Matthew to disclose the secret of Dick’s hiding-place he 
resolved to set about looking for it at once. 

Mr. Wriggles had already made a tolerably good exami- 
nation of the little parlour, and the traces of his former 
violence were still visible on the walls. 

He felt, however, that he could place implicit confidence 
in the statement made by his spy, to the effect that ha saw 
Dick Turpin sitting in one of the arm-chairs. 

He was now invisible. 

This pointed clearly to the fact that he must be con- 
cealed in eome place to which ready access could be had. 

While these thoughts were passing through his brain, 
Mr. Wriggles turned round on his heels once or twice and 
looked at every portion of the room.. 

He was considering where the hiding-place could be. 

He came, at length, to the very natural conclusion that 
it must be somewhere in the walls ; and, though he had 
failed to find on his former examination any traces of such 
a thing, he yet believed and hoped he should be more suc- 
cessful upon a second trial. 

“ Yes,” he said, mentally ; “ there must be some secret 
door in the wall, and I will find it.” 

He pat his nand into Lis coat-pocket and produced the 
hammer, one part of the head of whidh was elongated into 
a sharp spike. 

He handled this weapon with evident delight, and lie 
twirled it in his fingers while he made np his mind upon 
which portion of the wall he should comment v *is opera- 
tions. 

Old Matthew watched all his movements very otosely, 
thongh he did not appear to do so. 

H< viewed the production of this hammer with great 
dissatisfaction. 

It was a weapon wen calculate* to discover any secret 
door, no matter how well contrived. 

However, he comforted himself that the secret door 
had already once withstood an examination with that very 
inurnment, and I e hoped that it would stand the test 
Mmther tiuv. 


Mr. Wiiggles looked sideways at the landlord in order 
to see what effect the sight of the hammer would have upon 
him. 

But old Matthew’s countenance afforded no key to what 
was taking place in his mind. 

Tt was truly an imperturbable countenance. 

He seemed to be looking at what was taking place with 
just a natural amount of curiosity. 

There was one thing we ought to have stated. 

Old Matthew had seated himself in the arm-chair that 
occupied that corner of the parlour whore the secret door 
was situated. 

The back of the chair was, indeed, in contact with the 
door, and he hoped, by remaining here, to prevent that 
portion of the room undergoing such close examination as 
the other. 

Whether he was successful or not, or whether Mr. 
Wriggles observed it, we shall very quickly see. 

However, with a self-satisfied air, the officer walked 
right up to the fireplace, choosing the side that was oppo- 
site to the one upon which old Matthew sat. 

He raised his hammer and struck the wall with it. 

He used the spiky part, which pierced the plaster with 
ease, and each time he withdrew it, a small quantity of 
fine mortar followed. 

He resolved to go steadily all round the room in this 
manner. 

He struck the wall just as high as hw breast, and he 
left a horizontal distance of about a foot between each 
blow. 

If he persevered in this manner, and, beyond all doubt, 
he fully intended to do so, no secret door could withstand 
discovery. 

Old Matthew watched all this with great uneasiness. 

Still he was aware that, in the event of the door being 
found, Dick would have a good chance of escape, and this 
afforded him very gTeat consolation indeed. 

Slowly and steadily Mr. Wriggles worked his way round 
the parlour. 

His men looked on with the most intense cariosity and 
interest. 

All had their weapons ready for immediate service, in 
case the necessity should arise for making use of them. 

Mr. Wriggles came to the door which he had previously 
demolished. 

There wars now no secret about its whereabouts, and he 
opened the door. 

He found the recess had been converted into a cupboard. 

The man he wanted was not there, and he did not ex- 
pect he would be j he merely looked in for the satisfaction 
of being able to say he had left no place, likely or unlikely, 
unexamined. 

Then he went round the walls, until he came to where 
Matthew was sitting. 

“ Ahem ! Mr. Gale,” he said. “ Perhaps yon wouldn’t 
mind getting up a moment, so that I can finish my exami- 
nation. Ahem ! ” 


CHAPTER CCCCLYII. 


Its. WEIGG1.ES believes he has made a wonderful 
DISCOVERY. 


“ Confound yon ! ” cried old Matthew. “ You’re an in- 
tolerable nuisance, that’s what you are ! Of course, I’ll 
get up, and yon can examine the corner as much as vou 
like. It’s nothing to me, except a very great bother.” 

“Ahem!” 


“ Oh ! d — n your ahems ! What do you mean by it P ” 

“ Nothing, Mr. Gale ; oh ! nothing. I’m just waiting 
for you to get up, you know ; that’s all ; and then — why, 
we shall see what we shall see.” 

“ Of course we shall,” said old Matthew, as he rose 
reluctantly from his seat. 

He knew it was no good to resist, and any hesitation, so 
far from warding off the discovery, would only have the 
effect of making Mr. Wriggles more suspicious, it that 

I wua possible. 

So he got up and allowed the chair to be moveu. 

But he had spoken in a verv load tone of voice, so thaw 
I he had given Turpin plenty of time to be upon his guard. 
The obstruction to his examination beiiie removed, 
Mr. Wriggles continued his operations with the Hammer. 

Several strokes followed, hut mortar appeared 
e»ery one of them. 




Can the reader imagine the feelings of old Matthew P 

Can he conceive the intentnesa with whioh the landlord 
watched the police-officers ? 

He sow that another moment most inevitably \>close 
the secret of the recess upon which he so prided hiraseK. 

Mr. Wriggles atruck another blow. 

Old Matthew knew jnet where the door was, and he 
sew that the very next stroke that would be delivered 
would fall upon it. 

He hold Lis breath. 

He had not heard the least movement, bnt he Loped 
and expected that Dick Turpin was no longer there. 

Crash ! 

Thai was the sound the spike of the hammer produost’ 
as it entered the door. 

it was very different to the sound produced by "triking 
the wall. 

18 Ha! ha I” cried Mr. Wriggles, m a yelling voice of 
anticipated triumph; “ha! ha! What have we here, I 
wonder P Let me try again.” 

He withdrew the hammer, which had sunk deeply into 
the wood, and struck another blow a few inches £ 

The same result followed. 

“Just as I thought,” said Mr. Wriggles, exultantly; 
“jost as I thought. I know Dick Tnrpin was in this 
place five minutes before I entered it, and here is his 
hiding-place beyond all reasonable donbt. How, Matthew, 
what do you think of that ? ” 

Old Matthew shook his head. 

“What are you shaking your d — d head forP” asked 
Wriggles, in a passion. “ Do yon think there’s anything 
in it ?” 

“ I shook my head, Mr. Wriggles,” returned old 
Matthew, quietly, “ because I was sorry to see how wrong 
you are.” 

' “ Wrong P” 

“ Yes.” 

11 How do you mean wrong P” 

“In your conclusions. You think because you have 
hit something that sounds different to the other parts of 
the wall, that yon have found a hiding-place.” 

“ Of course I do.” 

Matthew shook his hosd again, and pointed to the door 
on the other side of the parlour. 

“ Do yon recollect that door P ” be said. 

Mr. Wriggles made a wry face. 

“ Ah ! yon do. But yon don’t like to talk abont iu Do 
yon recollect how confident yon were, and how you dis- 
believed and laughed at me when I told you yon would 
find nothing there ? ” 

“ Curse yon ! yes. I recollect, bnt I am not mistaken 
this time. I feel convinced that is Dick Turpin’s hiding- 
place.” 

“ I thought it would be no good to say anything to 
you,” said old Matthew, with a sigh, “ you are so awfully 
obstinate.” 

“ Am 1 ? Well, we will see if we can’t soon set this 
matter at rest. And look here, Matthew.” 

“Well?” 

“ If I find him, as I knew I shall, as I am sure I shall, 
woe be to you, that’s all 1 I’d have you imprisoned for 
harbouring him in your house, and you shall suffer dearly 
for it. 

“Alas! alas!” 

“ You will ery alas!" 

“No, no; yon mistake. 1 said alas! because linow 
how dreadful disappointed you will be.” 

Old hliitthew’B words had the effect of causi Mr. 
W riggles some misgivings, but he would not allow them 
to be visible. 

lu a high, cracked tone of voice, he said— 

“We will d — (I soon settle it 1 And oo I bia yen 
beware 1 ” 

Old Matthew shook hip naad again, and we t o© 
smoking his pipe. 

Mr. Wriggles now approached the door again, and 
pffjliug out tire spike, he struck thre' distinct blows aper 
the woodwork wi’^i the hammer. v. 

“ Dick Turpin,' he cried, “ I call upon you in the name 
of our sovereign lord the king to surrender yourself unto 
as, his said majesty's! officers of police. If you come forth, 
tso harm will be done to yon. If you refuse or resist, the 
ennsequeuees will be upon your head — uot ours.” 

’ fid Matthew made u curious clucking movement by 


touching his paints with, the tip of hid tongue rsyaJly, as 
though to express hit derision of wb*t the otficer was say- 
ing. 

“ What the devil are von making tnas. u~si noise for ? ” 
nsked Mr. Wriggles. “ Whose chickens are you culling P ” 

“ I was thinking what a fool you were,” said dd Mat- 
thew, “ to stand preaching to the parlour-wall in that 
manner.” 

Mr. Wriggles’# men all grinned whan they be ird this 
speech. 

If anything was calculated to make the chief polios, 
officer’s e xasperation complete, that was. 

Ho actually danced with rage. 

_ ** Dy-n you all ! ” he cried as soju as he could ommr ..u 
his voice. “ We will soon settle the matter. Diaw year 
cut 'rases and cut the door down.” 

He sprang forward with hia own cutlass as lie spoke, 
and commenced a violent onslaught on the ‘soncealed 
door. 

It was never intended to bo proof against sari an attack 
as that, and it speedily gave way. 

Mr. Wriggles seemed to possess the strength of a mad- 
man. 

But he could still hear old Matthew’s com emptums 
clacking, and that galled him excessively. 

“Hold!” he cried. “Two of yon advance and' seize 
that man. Seize him, I say ; he is your prisoner. I appre- 
hend him upon the charge of being an accomplice of Dick 
Turpin’s, and of feloniously concealing him in his house, 
contrary to law.” 

“ Yon had better mind what you are doing, Mr. Wriggles. 
You’ll have to prove your words.” 

“ Talk to my elbow,” cried the irate police-officer. 
“Hold him tightly, and never mind what he says,” he 
added, addressing nis men. 

They obeyed him, and old Matthew was a prisoner. 

Onoe more, then, Mr. Wriggles turned towards the door, 
which was already in an advanced state of demolition. 

With main strength he seized one of the largest Seg- 
ments and pnlled it down. 

The little recess was now revealed. 

But it was empty. 

His dismay may be inss^jined. 

But there could be no about it. 

The cupboard-like looking place was empty. 

Old Matthew uttered a triumphant chuckle, as 1 » sail— 

“ There now. What did I tell you ? ” 

“ D — n yon all!” cried Wriggles. “Pull the rest of 
the door down, so that I can enter.” 

His men obeyed him, and, in another moment, the whole 
of the door had disappeared. 

Mr. Wriggles now frantically dashed into the recess. 

But he could see nothing suspicious. 

It looked just such a place as he had formerly dis- 
covered. 

“ A light 1 ” he cried, for he was determined not to rive 
in if he could help it. “ A light ! There is some mjst>ry 
here, I feel convinced, and it will go hard with me I do 
not fathom it.” 

A light was handed to him, and with this he com- 
menced a rigid examination. 

Almost the first thing he eaw was the bolt that secured 
the door leading into the yard. 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” he yelled. “ What is this, I wonder ? ” 

The bolt was not shot into the socket, bat he pressed 
against the door, and it immediately gave way. 

He found himself in tho yard at the back of he inn. 

Not the secret yard which Dick had entered the night 
before, but the public- yard belonging to the inn 

Mr. Wriggles struck himself some violent blows on the 
head. 

“ Done ! ” he cried. “ Done again ! Done by that in- 
fernal scoundrel, old Matthew ! I can see it all now ! At 
tne first alarm Turpin would slip into that d — d cupboard, 
and, as soon as he found he was in any danger, he would 
make his way into the yard.” 

In this supposition, as the reader well knows, the police- 
officer carae very near the truth. 

“ But, stop 1 ” he cried ; “ there’s hope yen This house 
is surrounded by my men, and I am quite certain be could 
not leave it without being seen by some of them. Let me 
think now. Where would he be likely to go when he got 
out into the yard H” r 

This was, a difficult problem La solve, but Mr. Wriggler 
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quickly found a aolution of it, though it was not the 
oorrect one. 

“ He’a hiding "fiimself. Perhaps he is somewhere very 
close at hand. Hera goes for a search. 

He summoned his men around him, and direoted them 
to search the yard thoroughly. 

As this was a small place, hounded by high briok 
wails, this was no diffioult matter. 

The hiding-places in it were very few. 

All were peeped into, even to the water.butt chav 
stood in one corner. 

Not a sign of the highwayman, nor even a trace of 
his recent presenoe oould be seen. 

Mr. Wriggles was frantic. 

There was bnt one door opening from the yard, and 
this he now opened. 

As he was well aware, this led into White Horse-yard. 

Just outside this door a man was stationed. 

“ Is that yon, Collins ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Wriggles.” 

“ Have you seen any one ?” 

“ Not a blessed soul, sir.” 

“You are sure no one has come out through this door P’ ’ 

“ Quite sure, ’cos why, I have stood with my back agiu 
it all the while. 

Mr. Wriggles rubbed his head with a puzzled air. 

“ I will stand here a moment. Yon run up to the top 
of the oonrt. Who is stationed there ?” 

“ At the Drury-lane end, sir P” 

“Yes.” 

“ Figgins, sir.” 

“ Go and ask him whether he has seen anything.” 

The man ran off, and returned quickly, for the dis- 
tance he had to go was trifling. 

“ Well ?” said Wriggles, inquiringly. 

“He hasn’t seen nothing, sir.” 

“ Curses!” 

“ Shall I run down to the other end and ask Evans P” 

“ Yob, do.” 

The man ran down to the Stanhope-street end of the 
court and returned, saying — 

“ He hasn’t seen nothing neither, sir.” 

“ Keep a sharp look-out, then, for I shall unearth him 
presently.” 

Mr. Wriggles turned baok into tbe yard. 

But it was rather despairingly. 

He began to be afraid that he was about to receive 
another defeat, and old Matthew another viotory. 

This was gall and wormwood to him, and he set abont 
making another searoh in the yard, though he had little 
hopes that any good would result from it. 

But he was agreeably disappointed. 

He found what had esoaped him before. 

That was the narrow passage leading to the stable. 

He called his men aronnd him. 

“ Here is something at last,” he oried. “ Follow me ! 
Fol ” 

He ceased abruptly in the middle of the word, and 
stared aghast. 

The sounds of a desperate conflict oame upon his ears. 

He heard the report of fire-arms, the clash of steel, 
Mid the cries of many voices. 

Recovering from his astonishment, he oried — 

“ Hurrah ! They have him at last 1 Follow me.” 

As he spoke he darted down the narrow passage fol* 
(owed by his men. 


CHAPTER CCCCLVIII. 

PICK TURPIN FINDS MORE OBSTACLES IN THS WAT 
OF LEAVING THE “ WHITE HORSE ” THAN IS AT 
ALL THOUGHT FOR. 

In order to explain the meaning of the soundo which 
same so suddenly and so unexpectedly upon the ears of 
Mr. Wriggles and his officers, it will be necessary to 
revert to Dick Turpin, and ohronicle hiB proceedings. 

He had scarcely time to shoot the boltB into their 
sockets, after entering the reoesa, before Mr. Wriggles 
and his officers dashed into the bar. 

He could imagine their surprise and dismay upon find- 
ing only one person there. 

He placed his ear close against the door, and, by 
adopting this means, lie was able to hear, with tolerable 
distinctness, all that was said and done. 


From the first he had feared that th6 hiding-place 
would be discovered, and he prepared hin>"'lf at onoe 
for instant flight. 

He left the door leading into the yard 10 tuat iieuould 
push it open in a moment. 

The noise which Mr. Wriggles made in striding the 
walls came plainly enough upon his ears. 

In great suspense and anxiety, he awaited the result 
of this proceeding. 

He laughed silently at the aggravating manner in 
wliioh old Matthew behaved to the police-officer. 

At length, however, he heard the demand made for 
Matthew to move his seat, and so of course he heard the 
landlord’s reply, for it was purposely spoken in a very 
loud tone of voice. 

Discovery was now imminent, and therefore it was 
high time to be off. * 

Still Dick lingered. 

He heard Wriggles strike the first blow, and, indeed, 
he was near receiving a severe injury from the spike of 
'the hammer, whioh came through the door, quite close 
to where he was standing. 

This decided him not to remain any longer. 

As noiselessly as possible, he passed through the door 
that opened into the yard, and closed it after him. 

With all the speed he could make, he darted down 
the narrow passage, and in another moment he was 
standing in the stable, by the side of his bonny mare. 

But he took care to secure the stable-door as well as 
he could. 

This done, he took the saddle and bridle, and put 
them on Black Bess with a rapidity whioh only long 
practioe would have enabled him to make. 

But for one thing all the articles he required were 
close at hand. 

Having properly acooutered Black Bess for the road, 
Diok Turpin took hold of the bridle and led her towards 
the door that opened into the othor stable. 

Through this they passed, and he closed the door 
carefully behind him, bnt he oould not fasten it, as the 
bolts were on the other side. 

Diok did not pause now for anything, for he was well 
aware the sooner he got clear of the “ White Horse ” 
the better it would be for him. 

The entranoe to the inn stables was from Stanhope- 
street, from whioh thoroughfare tnere was a long pas- 
sage, on both sides of which were the backs of several 
small houses. 

Upon gaining this passage Diok immediately mounted. 

His weapons he well knew were in excellent order, 
and he could depend upon them should any emergency 
arise. 

He loosened his sword in his sheath, however, and pre- 
pared himself for action, for he saw no reason to dis- 
believe the statement Mr. Wriggles had made abont the 
house being surrounded. 

He anticipated a struggle. 

But his heart was light. 

Having accomplished so much, he did not care one jot 
for the rest. 

At a very slow walk he allowed Black Bess to make 
her way down the passage until he was within a few 
yards of its termination. 

Then he pressed his mare’s flanks with his heel, and 
uttered a faint cry, whioh he knew she perfectly well 
understood, and which he never made use of except 
when he wanted her to pnt forth her utmost speed. 

She obeyed on this occasion with a suddenness that 
would have unhorsed an unpractised rider. 

She bounded out of the passage into Stanhope-street 
like an arrow. 

But here some of Mr. Wriggles’ men were stationed 
for Diok Turpin had been known to make a sadden ap- 
pearance here more than on ja before. 

They were, therefore, prepared for him. 

Pistole were fired at the flying figure, but with what 
result they could not tell. 

Diok did not hesitate to return these shots, and like- 
wise to draw his sword, and slash savagely at his 
opponents. 

These were the sounds whioh had attracted Mr. 
Wriggles’ attention. 

It was easy enough for him to guess at the cause o€ 
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There coold be bnt one explanation, and that was that 
EKok was endeavouring to break through the line of men 
that he had posted round the house. 

He called out to his men, and dashed, frantically down 
the passage without being at all clear in his mind as to 
where it led, and without knowing whether it would take i 
him to the scene of conflict. ' 

He hastened on, however, until his progress was stayed 
by the stable-door, whioh Turpin had been prudent enough 
to fas* 

Against this he flung himself with the fall force off his 
body, being quite regardless of the extent of the bruises 
he might snstnin by such an operation. 

The door w ithstood the first onslaught, thongh it showed 
signs of giving way. 

Si second rush, and then the way was clear before them. 
Upon entering the small stable where Black Bess had 
been lodged, Mr. Wriggles looked about him in great sur- 
prise. 

lie had that night become acquainted with more secrets 
connected with the “ White Horse " inn than he ever 
dreamed were in existence. 

Upon the present occasion, thongh, he felt that he 
dared not linger. 

A door was before him, and opening it, he found him- 
self in what may he fairly called the legitimate stables 
belonging to the old inn. 

The door leading into the passage was open, and seemed 
to indicate the route the highwayman had taken. 

At this moment the sounds of conflict ceased. 

Mr. Wriggles redoubled his speed, and, panting and ex- 
hausted, he reached Stanhope-street just in time to hear 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs in the distance, and to see a dark, 
shadowy figure turn into Princes-^reet. 

On the ground lay a man who, Dy his motionless atti- 
tude, appeared to be dead. 

'i’wo others were wounded, but not severely. 

“ What’s all this ? ” cried Mr. Wriggles, suddenly. 
“ Speak someone. Tell me what has happened.” 

“ Dick Turpin,” said one of his men. 

“ Death and fury ! what of him ? ” 

“Not a minute ago he darted out of the passage, but we 
were on the look-out for him.” 

“ Well — well?” 

“ We tried to arrest his progress, and, fin ding we could 
not do that, fired, and he fired in return.” 

“ Bnt he has got off? ” 

“He has.” 

** Is he wounded ?” 

“ I can’t tell, sir. A great many shots were fired at him, 
and surely some must have taken effect. He cannot have 
escaped all the bullets.” 

Mr. Wriggles, during the foregoing brief and hurried 
conversation, had taken from his pocket a whistle, which 
be blew shrilly. 

Scarcely had the sound died away, than from a con- 
tiguous thoroughfare there came a troop of horses. 

All were saddled asd fully equipped for service- 
They were led by one man. 

“Quick, all of yon! Mount! mount! Follow me! 
He is, doubtless, hurt ; but, whether he is or not, we’ll 
give him chase ; he cannot have got far ahead of us ! ” 

The men scrambled as fast as they could into their 
raddles. 

Mr. WnggTes was one of the first. 

In a space of time, then, which anyone would have 
declared totally inadequate for the performance of as much, 
Mr. Wriggles and his men vrere mounted and in full pur- 
suit of the flying highwayman. 

The chief police-officer had laid all his plans well. 

He had taken into his calculations the possibility of 
Dick Turpiu breaking through the guard he had placed 
round the house, and seeking safety 6y flight. 

In the event of the occurrence of this contingency, he 
had had a man in waiting with a troop of horses. 

His instructions were, as soon as he hearil the whist?®, 
to hasten to the spot from whence the sound proceeded. 

We have seen with what an amount of promptitude 
these instructions were carried out. 

And now to turn to Dick. 

When he found himself so suddenly attacked, he 
defended himself with great vigour and determination. 

Snt the men hemmed him in and surrounds’ his Bleed.. 
* had literally to ont his way through them. 


During this struggle, shot*, were freely exchanged 

At last, however, one stroke with his sword cut down i 
man who was togging at Black Bess"? bridle, and the nex* 
moment the gallant creature bounded like an antelope 
along the narrow street. 

W nether he was hart or not, Dick knew not. 

In moments of sach excitement, the blood is too hot fo* 
the body to be sensible of pain. 

Whether, too, his mare had escaped injury, he was 
equally ignorant; but this was a point upon which he 
should have precise information. 

Dick made his way direct to Lincoln’s Inn-fields, for 
this, in the last century, was quite a deserted place. 

Indeed, it was unsafe to walk there after dark. 

Upon gaining the enclosure Dick paused and listened 

Bnt no sound of approaching horsemen came upon Ids 
ear. 

Here, then, he resolved to pause while 1?« had the oppor- 
tunity. 

First, then, as to himself. 

He fancied he could feel the perspiration pouring down 
his face and trickling into his eyes. 

He put up his hand to wipe it away. 

When he withdrew it, however, Lis fingers were wet 
with blood. 

Even at the moment of making the discovery he became 
conscious of a strange feeling in his head. 

He had been wounded. 

He took out a handkerchief and wiped his face. 

Then he endeavoured to ascertain, hy the sense of touch 
alone, the extent of the injuries which he had received. 

He found a bullet had struck the side of his head, and 
made a deep farrow in it a couple of inches in length at 
least, leaving the bone of the skull quite bare. 

He felt sick, and reeled m the saddle. 

Bnt at that moment he could hear sounds which plainly 
indicated that a pursuit had been commenced. 

He rallied himself. 

Twisting the handkerchief into a rude kind of bandage, 
he tied it tightly round his head so as to check at least, if 
not to stop, the flow of blood. 

This done, he moved his limbs ; bnt was soon convinced 
that he had sustained no other hurt. 

The next thing was to ascertain the state of his mare ; 
and thongh he could hear his pursuers were frightfully 
close at hand, he did not hesitate to dismount ana make 
an examination. 

Everything depended upon it. 

If he found his mare was unharmed, he would be in- 
spired with a feeling of confidence which would go far to 
clear him of his danger. 

Rapidly, then, he passed his hand over every part of her 
body, and, to his extreme gratification, be found she had 
not received the least injury whatever. 

He went round and prepared to mount. 

But at that moment such a frightful feeling of giddy 
dizziness came over him that he lost all strength, and had 
he not seized the pommel oi the saddle with one hand and 
so supported himself, he must have fallen to the ground. 

As it was, he was able to prevent this. 

He strove to rally himself. 

A strange, humming, ringing sound was in his ears, 
mingled with which were the hoarse cries of his pursuer* 
and the load clatter of their horses’ hoofs. 


CHAPTER CCCCLIX. 

dick turpin’s position becomes deplorable indeed. 
Truly was that a critical moment for Dick Turpin. 

It was only in a dreamy, half-conscious way that he 
heard his enemies approaching, and though he knew they 
were so close, yet he felt os thongh he was sinking away 
from them — far, far away — down into the very Dowels of 
the earth. 

But that feeling war only produced by the weakness- 
ooi sequent upon the immense quantity of blood lie had 
lost. 

Whet an easy prey the bold and dashing highwayman 
now seemed to be for those who were approaching. 

He would offer them no more resistance than would 
oome from a puny child. 

His head partially rested against the flap of the saddla, 
ana his right arm hung powerless by hia > 
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The feeling of weakness, however, passed away. 

The strange ringing sound in his ears subsided, and, 
aa it did 30, the sounds of his pursuers beuame more 
and more distinct. 

Surely, now they could not be many yards off. 

This conviction lent Dick Turpin the amount of 
strength requisite to mount his horse. 

But he succeeded in seating himself only after great 
pain and difficulty. 

At the moment he took the reins in his hand he heard 
a loud shout, which came from many throats. 

It was followed by a brisk volley of pistol-shots. 

Mr. Wriggles and his officers had just come round 
the corner of Duke-street into Lincoln s Inn-fields. 

To their surprise they saw before them, seated on his 
horse, the man of whom they Were in pursuit. 

The shout which came upon Dick Turpin’s ear came 
from the throats of all. 

It was compounded or surprise at his unexpected 


appearance, rage for the losses and injury they had 
sustained, and hope that ere many more minutes had 
elapsed his capture would have been effected. 

That shout, however, seemed to have upon the high- 
wayman the effect of an electric shock. 

He started, and then suddenly found himself pos- 
sessed of sufficient strength to seat himself firmly in 
the saddle, and give Black Bess a sudden and powerful 
impulse forward. 

.She obeyed, and it was just as she gavo a bound and 
hurst into a gallop that the volley was fired. 

That sudden movement most unquestionably saved 
Dick Turpin’s life. 

Had he lingered another moment, he must have fallen 
to the earth with his body riddled with bullets. 

As good luck would have it, however, he escaped 
without any additional injury. 

Excitement now enabled him to contend successfully 
with the weakness that oppressed him. 


fU 
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He turned the eorn.-r of Great Queen-street like a shot, 
tort theu the next turning ou lua right hand took iam into 
Hoi bom, 

Across that ttaorcughfuro Lo bounded like a shot. 

He was uo sooner seen than he disappeared. 

Ho kept straight on through llussell-square, well know- 
ing that if he persevered in that direction it would quickly 
hake him out into the open country. 

But the policej-officcra were close at his heels. 

Ho had really had no start of thorn, and 03 yet they hod 
t sen able to keep him fully in view. 

The manner in which they laid on to their poor horses, 
So enable them to keep np their speed, was really dreadful 
to witness. $ 

Th.ey gored their flanks, loo, with their spurs atstiu the 
blood trickled down into the road. 

But, with Dick Turpin jur.t before them, and will- a C c.ll 
belief that they should capture him hnfore long, if was 
r.oc likely the officers would fool inclined to spare their 
horses. 

In a few minutes, Islington was reached, and the* the 
highwayman was in the country, with green trees and 
fields on every side of him. 

At his back, however, and by unwearied exertions 
preserving the same distance between them, were the 
officers. 

Every few moments, however, such a dreadful feeling of 
exhaustion would come over Dick Turpin, that he would 
•Jeel from side to side in his caddie, and only preserve bis 
balance with great difficulty. 

But habit is a great thing, and Dick had been so accus- 
tomed to horse-riding, that be retained his seat almost 
unconsciously. 

Every time, however, that lie felt himself sway from 
one side to the other, ha would make a strong effort to 
recover himself. 

Fortunately bo was too far off Mr. Wriggle* and his 
followers for this state of things to be noticed. 

They guessed, however, that l.o was wounded, but not 
seriously. 

Most horses, when corniDg fresh out of the stable, and 
when urged to the ulmost by voice, whip, aud spur, will 
make wonderful speed, and so it was with the horses 
which the officers bestrode, and which Mr. Yfiigglcs had 
caused to be selected on account of t.hcir superior ficetness. 

This, then, will explain how it was that they were able 
to keep up with the highwayman so well as they did. 

In a little while, however, their strength was spent, and 
their speed abated, nor could all the efforts of their riders 
cause them to go at an aecclerpted rate. 

It was now abac Black Bess’s superiority made itself 
manifest. ■* 

With the same sweeping gallop as she had started with, 
and which had enabled her to keep ahead of the officers’ 
horses, she still continued on her way, apparently not in 
the least exhausted, and maintaining her speed wiLhont 
any urging on the part of her rider. 

Dick Turpin’s brain was in a strange, confused state. 

Ho was just conscious that he was pursued, and that ho 
was flying at the top of Lis speed across the country, and 
that was about all. 

Presently, however, he got so far out of the hearing of 
his foes that he could hear no sounds from the rear. 

Having made this discovery, he shaped hie couriO as 
well as he could to the deserted mansion v.hera he knew 
bin comrades were anxiously awaiting him. . > 

He guessed the direction which he wished to «r,o as 
well as be could. 

After an h taw's riding, be reached tho Du«> yliich 
branched off from the main road and led to the dilapi- 
dated gates belonging to the ruined mansiou. 

By this lime, however, hie weakues 3 had dreadfully in- 
creased. 

* Mists’ of blood seemed 10 before his eyes aud 
obscure bis vision. 

The wound lie bad rot »ivc« iv.-s a very serious one. 

Blood hod flowed from it, in largo quantities, aud the 
handkerchief which be had bound round his head, though 
ii checked the hemorrhage to some degree, did not stay 
ii altogether, for, by degrees, the crimson stream forced a 
oaasage through the linen until ike bandage was com- 
pletely soaked. f 1 

Each moment he grew weaker and more unconscious of 
*bat was taking place. 


He beheved ho had out-distanced the officers, and ui 
this be was unquestionably right. 

After completely knocking their Jjyprses up, Mr. Wriggles 
and hia companions had been compelled to turn back to 
London and confess themselves onco more defeated. 

The ms.ii ter in which Drok Turpin swayed backwards 
aud forwards, while Black Bess, at a steady pace, took 
her way along the lane, was really fearful to witness. 

It seemed as though he must inevitably fall to the 
ground. 

By great good fortune, however, he retained his seat. 

And Is was now that his gallant mare displayed to the 
utmost the extraordinary amount of sagacity which eta 
possessed. 

SI 10 . seemed to Sully understand that something had 
happened to her ruler. 

But she exhibited no terror. 

On the contrary, she reduced her pace to a steady walk. 

Along the lane she went without being guideu in ih* 
least by her almost insensiblo rider. 

He is lying in some strange manner across her neck. 

His fingers aie entangled in her long silken mane* and 
It is by the aid of these alone that he retains his seat. 

Indeed, it was wonderful how be escaped a fall. 

At length the mysterious and deserted mansion appeared 
in sight. 

But Dick Turpin saw it not. 

Ho Lad not the remotest idea of where be was, being 
dead to all that was surrounding him. 

At frequent intervals he would make an effort to rice in 
the saddle, but each attempt was more feeble than the 
last, until he became unable to lift his head from his 
mare’s neck, though he made several abortive efforts to 
do so. 

Guided only by her ewa instinct. Black Bess took her 
way towards the gate of the deserted mansion. 

She reached it. 

But to enter the long serpentine avenue leading up to 
the house she took a somewhat sudden turn, which had 
the effect of completely throwing her rider off his balance. 

He w as conscious that he was falling, and made a despe- 
rate attempt to save himself. 

But it was in vain. 

His muscles had quite lost their usual strength, ard 
ho slipped off onto the ground where he lay at full-length. 

Black Bess must have felt him going, lor she imme- 
diately stood as still as a statue. 

From this cause, and this only, Dick Turpin fell upon 
the soft turf without sustaining any injury. 

llis feet slipped out of the stirrups, and, after one inef- 
fectual attempt to rise, he rolled over ou to Lis back with 
extended arms. 

And so he lay, without sense or motion ; and anyone to 
have looked at him, would have declared ho hud ceased to 
exist. 

Such was not the case, however.. 

The mysterious essence called life still inhabited that 
body, though the tenure by which it held possession was 
frail indeed. 

Black iiess trembled, and bold her head close to her 
rider's breast. 

But he stirred net, and the gallant creature still 
remained in the same position. 

She could tell something was amiss. 

And so, in the intense silence of that Ecffitary spot, lay 
Dick Turpin, almost lifeless, with no one to wutbch over 
him and defend him from any danger with which he 
might be assailed save his gallant mare. 

Those in tho deserted mansion who were, beyond a 
doubt, so anxiously expecting him, were proibundly 
ignorant of bis arrival. 

For was there any means by which they oou! d be in- 
formed of it, for the last thing they would have thought 
of won 1 have been the occurrence of so strange a catas- 
trophe. 

How easy a prey was the gallant highwayman now ! 

His foes would have but Utile trouble in effecting his 


capture. . 

Wus ho destined to fall thus into tho nanus ot his foes ? 
’'V’e she.ll •ec-.' 

Suddenly Black Bess started. 

She raised her bead ard projected her earn ferwardj 
while best neck was outstretched and nor nostrils ex- 
panded. 
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Sonio ci./.i* oouud uaa struck cppn. ter sensitive cure, 
and now she h J tei.s intently. 

At length the sound becomes plaiuly 
It is the clatter of horses" hoofs. t 
Louder ana louder becomes d*e monotonous sosefi, 
which, once heard, can never be mistaken. 

It is plain that the sound is approaching, and rapidly, 
too; so rapidly that, in another moment, the ruS^y JHani- 
dated gates will bo reached.'*^* *" , - »1 


G&aFTER OCCCLX. 

DELATES WHAT TOOr RLACE AT THE DESERTED fiRH tION 
AFTER THE DEI'ARTVKE OF DICK TURPIN. 

Ere wo explain who It was approaching the deserted 
mansion at that atiueual hour, it ia neeest'ary that we 
should go back a little . - /• ^ . . 

Wo would wish to take tuc reader to the deserted man- 
sion, and describe the strange events which ..ook place 
after Dick Turpin’s departure. 

In r former chapter we have described how IJaud and 
Tom King and Claude Duval and 'Jjixfeen-String Jack 
watched Dick Turpin ride away, 

As he disappeared al 7 those foreboding feelings whioh 
had sprang up *n Maui’s breast, when Dick first spoke 
of his intended expedition, returned with full force, and 
she felt that ahe could have given worlds for the power to 
call him back. . ” ,jv • * .... 

Under the impulse of the moment, she did call out in 
an imploring vcice, but as she did so she beeamo conscious 
that it was oo late, fes Turpin had already disuppeard 
from view. ' ' • ' r ~ . yv 

Tears sprang into her eyes, but she dashed tnem im- 
patiently aside, and 1 strove to school herself to be calm. 

And who shall say that the presentments of evil were 
unfounded? 'j '• ... y « 

Were they not indeed more than realized, for she never 
imagined things half so bad as they really were. 

It is probal ie that, if she had been alone, Maud vraald 
have stood for some time on the spot where she had bidden 
adieu to her husband; bui she was aroused by Tom King, 
who said, in a cheerfu voice— 

“ Come, cc.no We will not linger here now. --Dick 
has gone,, and we can do nothing more than await his 
return with what amount of patience we p03se3s. Come, 
let me lead.jou to the house.” 

Maud suffered Tom King to take her hand in silane^ 
and the little party at once bent their steps towards tlrs 
deserted mansion, which, let its faults be what they might, 
was certainly a more comfortable place than the open air. 

In v few moments, then, all were seated ia that room 
at tho lop of the bouse in which they bad taken up their 
quarters, f _ r j . ~ r <* , v - , * 

Tlie firo was replenished, and the chamber had quito a 
comfortable lock.L --^. ; ' - jyo 

It wuj no more than natural that tho conversation 
should turn upou the strange sights and sounds which 
they had all seen and heard. 

But they could do no more than speculate upon it, 
and having only slight grounds, their speculations were 
soon exhausted. <%* . ; -..A * ' |£ j . 

All felt curious and anxious to know whether on this 
night there would he a repetition of the strabge, howl mg 
cry, which hud so startled and aJar.ued them. 

This.they could only ascertain by patient waiting. 

The conversation then turned upon the scheme for the 
future which ha I been suggested by their captain, and 
then Claude Duval said— ' - ' 

“ My comrades, I know you will agree wifcn mo about 
the excellence of the scheme, and all that; but still a con- 
siderable' sum of money will bo requitsd before wo can 
carry it out.” , ' 

“ True, true.” ' r . ‘jt-Z. 

“ In my humble opinion, then, the sgob-u it' a t money 
i3 obtained the better, -because one can never *ell what to- 
morrow may bring forth.” . 

“ Wh it are yon driving at, Clan le ? ” askod Sixteen- 
String Jack, f* You may as well steak out at one* , and 

eay what you mean.” - 

“ Well, so I may; and I can tell you what J want to 
eay in a very few words.” 

“ Speak, then.” ' ,,;S , t v r •*»*.- ’ 

‘ ' W dl, you know Dick’s instructions when ho lert its 
»»«r« that we should remain here until he returned ? ” 


Y oa, yes.” i . 11 

“ r dut it is e-fsy tc see why .he gave such instructions. 

He wanted ns to tako care of M>«d, ami guiind her ftoro 
any injury.” . . . . . . 

* And quite right, too.” 

“ 1 admit that, of course ; but, then, it appears to mo 
Vr-at it does not require taree of us to perform this duty.” 

“ What do you mean? ” 

i “ T .Vhy, simply this. I propose that t.,o cf us mount 
J orj horses, end go out on tho road to-night, and try ho w 
much booty we can obtain, while the third remains here 
foi the purpose of keeping guar 1 ; oud, in my humble 
judgment, one is quite sufficient for such a purpose.” 

This proposal or suggestion provoked a great deal of 
remark j but one thing was quite clear, and that was that 
it was reiished bv all. 

“ The chief difficulty I cau see,” said Tom King, “ is 
who shall stay at the bouse. 1 must confess I should 
not like to be the one left behind ” 

- “ Nor I— nor I.” 

** Of con; se not. No one would j but it is quito certain 
one must.” 

“ We can get over that difficulty,” said Claude Duval; 

“we will draw lots and abide by the result,” 

“Agreed.” - •• 

“ Let us settle it at once, then. The sooner those start 
who Fortune allows to do so the better.” 

The truth of this was at once assented to, and they set 
about making their preparations to draw lot®. 

Tom King was not the only one who had no desire to 
remain benind. Both his comrades wished to go quito as 
much as he did, but they knew full well that the uuJe- 
aired duty of keeping guard must devolve upon one of 
them. 

By common consent the superintendence of the lot- 
drawing was entrusted to Claude Duval. J 
Me took from bis pocket several guineas, and from them 
^elected three, each of which was stamped with a dif- 
ferent year. 

“Here,” bo said, “a^e three guineas, and we shall soon 
settle bur luck with them. Ono ia dated 1714, another 
1722, aud another 1725.” 

But what are you. going to do with them, Claude ? ” 
asked his comrades. 

“ I will show you,” ho replied. “ I will put them iu 
my hat thus, and put my hat on tho table. Now that is 
done, you will please take a coin each, aud hold it con- 
cealed in your hard ; then, when the word i3 given, yoa 
must show what you have got.” 

“Well?” 

“And the one who ig unlucky enough io draw the 
lowest number — that ia to say, the guinea with 1714 oh it, 
will have to stay behind and keep guard.” 

This was a very fair way of settling tho matter, aa 
Claude’s comrades at once admitted. 

The coins were now placed in the hat aud tho hat 
put on the table. 

Then walking np to it, tho highwaymen each took a 
guinea without looking at it, and held ii within closed 
handu as Claude had directed. 

Had their lives depended upon the issue, they could not 
have manifested a greater amount of eagemese. 

Then they opened their hands. 

Claude Duval uttered an oath. 

•“ I am in for it,” he said. “ Look, here is 1714 : ” 

It was so. 

Claude Duval, who was probably the one who was least 
of all willing to stay and keep guard; found it to bo bia 
lot. ^ 

He did not grumble, however, because he know the 
arrangement most bo abided by, or it would be of no use. 

“ Lucky fellows,” bo cried to his companions. “Bet 
nevuv mi ad : I have pur, consolation, and that is, that I 
shah be outurpor. the road to-morrow night.” 

“ & jou will, Claude ; but, above all things, keep good 
guaro. for if anything amias were to happen Dick would 
be displeased, because even now we are disobeying his 
orders ” 

“ Never fear for that. You leave it all to me. I will 
undertake that all js safe, and I bops yon two will tako 
tare of yourselves.” _ - W3 

I 5 * You may depend upon that,” replied Torn King, who, 
as well as Sixteen-String Jack, was carefully employed 
loading his pis to 1 *. f s ‘ r*, v jW! 
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In a few momenta they were ready to descend. 

They bid adieu to Claude and Maud in the chamber, 
and would not permit the former to accompany them to 
the stable, as he desired to do. 

The reason for this was that Maud would have been put 
to the trouble of descending also, and they wished to 
spare her this trouble, for after whet had occurred, it was 
impossible for her to remain in the house alone. 

After a few more parting words, Ton King and Sixteen- 
String Jack descended tlm etairs, and mads their way to 
the stable. 

it took them only a fe*' moments to caparison their 
steeds, and this done, they led them out and mounted. 

Side by side they made their way down the long, 
winding avenue, until at length they paused just before 
the dilapidated gates, 

“Is there anyone about, Jack P” asked Tom Kiug. 

“I think not,” was the reply. “ Wo bad better wait 
here a moment and listen.” 

This was done, but no sound c-.tmc ro their ears, save 
that which the wind produced as it whistled through the 
branches of the leafless trees. 

“ It is all right,” said Tom Kin?, at length, “ and now. 
Jack, what shall we do P Shall ws keep together, or shall 
we„separate ? ” 

“ Just as you like.” 

“ Nay, nay ! I should like to have .your opinion.” 

“ Well, then, I think, as wo are going out solely with 
the intention of getting as much booty as we can, we had 
belte*- separate.” 

“ That is what I think. I fancy, if we both go different 
ways, we shall obtain more tha" if we were to go 
together.” 

“ You may depend upon it.” 

“ Then we will part, Jack. Take care of yourself, and 
do not attempt too much. Above all things, keep clear 
of the dragoons, by whom, 1 dare say, the road is well 
watched.” 

“All right, Tom. Good-bye! Wo will part here at 
the gates.” 

“ And return by daybreak ? ” 

“ Yes, yes ; of course.” 

With these words the highwaymen again set their steeds 
in motion. 

Passing through the gates, Sixteen-String Jack turned 
round to tho left, and Tom King to the right. 

Once more, bidding each other farewell, they started 
off at a rapid pace, and were soon out of hearing of each 
other. . 

Whether Dick Turpin would have sanctioned these pro- 
ceedings it is very hard to say. 

He would have endeavoured to make them sensible of 
the great amount of danger they would incur. 

It will be our task to follow the fortunes of both high- 
waymen on tLis event ful night. 

Strange incidents befell them, and the peril they en- 
countered was greater than they had anticipated. 

The reader will please to bear in mind that tb9 night 
ef which we are now speaking is the one upon which Dick 
Turpin stopped the St. Alban’s coach single-handed, and 
afterwards had so narrow an escape from capture. 

As stated in a former chapter, the new moon had set 
shortly after Dick set out, and now all was dark, save the 
faint and uncertain illumination that came from the stars. 

A better night for such an expedition as that upon which 
Sixteen-String Jack and Tom King had eet out, could 
scarcely have been found. ■ 


CHAPTER CCCCLXI. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK HAS A DARING ADVENT Vf.J. ON 
THE HIGHWAY. 

We confess we scarcely know whether to give the prece- 
dence to Tom King’s adventures or to Sixteen. Spring 
Jack’s. 

Perhaps it had better be the latter. 

After parting, then, with his comrade in the manner wo 
have related, he took his course along the lane in a 
westerly direction. 

He had never been this way, and bad bnt a mde idea 
as to where it would lead him. 

By keeping due west, however, be know he must 
sooner or later emerge upon the Edgware-road, and this 


was the locality he had decided upon as the scene of hi* 
uicht’s exploits. 

Ere he had gone very far Jack found, as he had more 
than expected, that. the lane came to an abrupt termi- 
nation. 

There was evidently no thoroughfare, and the only 
purpose tho lane served was to form an approach to the 
deserted mansion, and, perhaps, to some of the zaeadowe 
on the estate surrounding it. 

T’ ’ re was rather a high fence across the end of the 
jane 0 which could be seen a largo expanse of meadow 
laud. 

•After a moment's deliberation, Bixteen-Stringr Jack 
determined to push straight across this, until he should 
reach another lane or cross-road. 

The fence was too high for him o feel inclined to run 
the risk of jumping his horse over it, more especially as 
there was a gate close by, through which be could pass 
without difficulty. 

Accordingly he dismounted, and, having opened the 
gate, he led the horse into the meadow, and then closed it 
again. 

“ Now for a gallop, just to circulate my blood,” he said, 
as he sprung into the saddle again. “ ’ lie ground is as 
smooth as velvet.” 

With these words he touched his horse with the spur, 
and the really beautiful creature started off at a gallop, 
that soon took him to tho extremity of the meadow. 

Beyond, this, however, another appeared, which was 
merely separated from it by a low hedge. 

Over this the horse bounded in gallant style, and then 
their onward course was continued until they arrived at a 
rather broad cross-road. 

Jack walked his horse along until he came to a gap in 
the hedge, and then he forced hia way through. 

, A glance np at tho sky enabled him to ascertain which- 
was the direction he ought to take in order to reach the 
Edgware-road, which was, at the time of which we write, 
a very long way out of London, and only dotted here and 
there with houses. 

Still there was considerable traffic upon it, because it 
was the high-road to eo many places. 

Jack listened Erst; and, as he could hear no sound in- 
dicating the approach of anyone, he did not hesitate to 
push on towards his destination with all speed. 

It was not upon such a road as he was now travelling 
that Jack expected to find a booty worth taking, and his 
anticipations were confirmed, for he reached the highway 
without haviug met with a soul. 

But now it was highly requisite that he should call into 
play every care and caution. 

When, therefore, he saw the high-road wks before him, 
he slackened his speed and kept as close under the hedge- 
row as he could. 

It was well that ho did so, for, when about a dozen 
paces from tbe comer, thcro came upon his ear the tramp 
of many horses’ feet. 

This sound was quite sufficient to induce Jack to come 
to a halt there and then. 

The cross-road was, however, a very narrow one and 
profoundly dark; for, not only were the hedgerows on 
cither side of it of an unusual height, bnt it was bordered 
by trees, which cast a deep shadow on the ground.^ 

Along the side of the bank upon which the hedge was 
planted was a dry ditch of tolerable width. 

In this ditch Jack’s horse stood, while the person of the 
highwayman himself was quite nndistingnijhable from 
the mass of foliage so close to which he stood. 

But from this position he was able to command a good 
view of the road, and he would be able to aeo anything 
that passed along it. 

Silent aud motionless Jack remained here, shading his 
eyes with his hand, and listening intently to the sound of 
the horses’ feet, which grew plainer and plainer every 
moment. 

’ihey were evidently approaching. 

In less than a moment more the horsemen came in 
sight. 

At a pace which could neither be called a walk nor a 
trot — fox it was between the two — they passed by at the 
top. 

Jack saw their forms plainly enough, for they had 
nothing but tbe light sky behind them. 

A. glance told him they were dragoons. 
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And even if he could not have seen their uniforms to ae 
did, the jingling of their accoutrements would l ave been 
quite sufficient to inform him upon this point. 

Several of them appeared to look towards £he spot 
whore Jack was standing, but the highwayman felt 
tolerably certain that he was invisible to their ey es. 

He counted the troop — which was one of those who nod 
been oommanded to patrol the roads — and found that it 
consisted of an officer and twelve men. 

They were quickly out of sight, but Jack did not venture: 
to leave his place of conceal ent until they were uut oi 
hearing as well. 

“ I must be careful/' be said. “There is more danger 
than I looked for. It would he no joke tc sneocmer so 
many well-armed men single-handed. 

T iis was true enough, and, iu the eveuf of such aontest 
taking place, there could be no doubt about its result. 

At last the sounds died away iu the distanco, and then 
the highwayman ventured to leave bis place of conceal* 
meat. 

But he did so slowly and thoughtfully. 

“ I think I bad better push on towards Watford,” he 
muttered. “That i3 a part which has not been visited 
lately, and is some distance from London. Ten to cue if 
the dragoons are patrolling the roads beyond it. f will 
try to find out, at any rate. 

Having now made up his mind vhatto do, Jackmsreased 
his pace. 

The Watford road branched off in an angular direction 
* from the Edgware road, and after looking about him for 
a minute or two, Jack came to the conclusion that he was 
several miles from Stanmorc, the name of the village 
where the rosds divide ; and, consequently, in order to 
reach Watford, he would etill have to make his way in a 
straight line across the country. 

But such a course of proceeding as this was far from 
distasteful to Jack. It suited him better than the high- 
road. 

First assnring himself that the Edgware road was clear, 
Sixteen-String Tack emerged into it. 

Crossing straight over to the other side, he made his 
way aloDg until he came to some place which would allow 
him to enter the meadows beyond. 

Coming presently to a spot where the road was bounded 
by some wooden palings, be put his horse to it, and made 
him leap over. 

The rest was easy enough. 

The ground beneath liis feet was soft yet firm, and so 
the gallant steed flew over the meadows at a gallop. 

It was about a quarter of an hour after this that 
Sixteen-String Jack emerged on to the high-road a little 
wav below Watford. 

He could hear nothing, however, indicative of the 
approach of a traveller, and so he kept on down the road 
unt il he came to a narrow lane that turned out of it. 

Juet within the mouth of this lane he paused, resolved 
to wait until an opportunity occurred, when he would 
pounce out upon his prey. 

He was not kept long in suspense. 

By the time he had finished making an examination of 
Lis weapons, and getting himself into a state of readiness, 
hk quick ear caught a sound, w hich be knew in a moment 
was produced by the rapid approach of some vehicle. 

As it came nearer and nearer, he discovered that it ran 
upon four wheels, and was drawn by at least two horses. 

Further than this he was scarcely able to go. 

To be sure, he knew it was not c. stage-coach that was 
coming. The rapidity of its approach, as well as the 
evident lightness with which it rolled over tiis ground was 
quite sufficient to assure him of that. 

“ It’ 8 a pcst-chaise,” cried Jack, as be grasped tl;e pi it.ol 
tightly, “and coming from London, toe. Bravo! 1 am 
in luck. What a pace they are coming ut ! But perhaps 
they changed horso3 as they came through Watford, jnd 
these arc fresh. Oh ! yes, it is a post-chaise, certainly.” 

Jack was quite certain be was not mistaken- so he crept 
a little nearer to the high-road. 

Glancing in the direction of the coming vehicle, h?s gaze 
was immediately attracted by the lamps, « inch seemed to 
burn with nnnsnal lustre. 

They lighted up the banks and hedgerows on each side 
with a strange effect. 

They brougLt, too, partially into view the outlines of the 
chaise, and the horses by which it was drawn. 


Then, somewhat to his surprise, Jack found that the 
latter were four in number, and that one of them was 
mcanted by a postilion. 

Seeing this raised Jack’s spirits considerably, for he 
felt more certain of obtaining a booty that- would repay him 
for his enormous risk 

It. would bo no easy thing to cluv.rf the progress of a 
vehicle coming at such a rate as was this post-chaise ; in 
fact, la bring it to a stop suddenly was simply impossible, 
but Jark soon made up his mind what to do. 

He had tried the plan before, and knew well that it 
answered the purpose perfectly. 

The post-chaise was now close enough for him to se» 
about putting bis design into execution. 

Accordingly, Jack trotted out of the lane, and took his 
way gently along the road in the same direction as the 
post-cliaiso. 

While doing eo, he took care to keep close on the left 
or near side. 

nis pistol was consigned for the time being ir his 
, pocket. 

In his left band be held the reins. 

His right hand and arm hung loosely by the side of 
him, in readiness for the service be designed them to per- 
form. 

He held his feet in such a manner that, when the right 
moment came, he could touch his steed sharply upon tho 
flank, and cause him to set forward at full gallop. 

By the time he had completed these arrangements, the 
post-chaise was close behind him. 

In another moment the glare of the bright lamps shono 
upon him, and he could bear the loud breathing of the 
horses. 

The postilion saw the rider thus suddenly come into 
view, and uttered a shout. 

It was not one of fear, but one of warning to the horse- 
man to get out of the way. 

It was just then that cSixteen-String Jack touched his 
horse with the spur. 

With a snort of pain the animal bounded forward, and 
the highwayman had no trouble in keeping abreast with 
the two leading horses. 

His right band he now held in readiness. 

Watching his opportunity, he seized hold of the bridle t 
of the horse nearest to him. 

Then, guiding bis own steed so as to ourve round, he 
caused the other to obey the movement. 

This was sufficient to alter the course of the carriage 
entirely, and in less than a moment it was broadside 
across the road. 

CHAPTER CCCOLXIL 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK TAKES A GOOD BOOTY, AND KINDS 

HIMSELF IN A POSITION TO RENDER TIIE LADY IN THE 

POST-CHAISE AN IMPORTANT SERVICE. 

Having thus cleverly succeeded iu bringing the pest- 
chaise to a standstill, Sixteen-String Jack produced a 
pistol from his coat-pocket. He held it close to the 
postilion’s head. 

“ If you are a wise man,” said the highwayman, “you 
will let the horses alone. If you attempt to set them in 
motion, I will blow your brains out, if I have to gallop 
after you a hundred miles to do it ! ” 

The postilion guessed by Sixteen-String Jack’s tone that 
he fully meant what was said, so be dropped his whip, and 
clasping his hands together, roared heartily for mercy. 

Jack now rode up to the coachman, who was sitting on 
the box with an expression of utter bewilderment visible 
upon bis countenance. 

“ You beard what I said to the postilioD,” he cried. 
“ Drop the reins, and, as sure as you move, I will blow 
your brains out ! ” 

The coachman dropped the reins in a moment. 

ft was pretty evident that be did not iutend to disobey 
the highwayman’s injunctions. 

Having settled these preliminary matters, Sixteen. 
String Jack, with the cocked pistol etill in his hand, rode 
up to the door of the post-chaise. . * 

But ere he could let down the window, as be fully 
intended to do, it was opened by someone within._ 

Tue moment the glass descended, Jack thrust the pistol 
into the carriage. 

“ IVaih 1 death 1 ” ho said. “ Death will be the portion 
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of whoever repiata ! Bare year lives, and hand over what- 
over valuables you possess !” • ' .” • / 

“Death! death!” said a masculine vcice'frdfe vrithfti, 
mimicking Jack's tones. “ Death to these who interfere 
with peaceable people ! ” * • 

Lik e a Hash of light, something bright and glittering 
wap t hrust out of the window of the post-chaise. 

It was a rapier. ' ' . r 4 

Jack had set anticipated this prompt and resoiuta 
attack ; .and, therefore, he was taken completely by 
furprise. 1 


surprise. * 

lie had no time to mo w a to at eld the point of tfce 


weapon, which was thrust forth with amazing swiftness. 

Fortunately for him, however, the thrust was too 
hasty to be accurate, and instead of the cold steel piercing 


through his heart, as fh-e inmate of the carriage no 
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doubt fully intended it should, it went a little wide of the 
mark, passing between Jack's left arm and his body, 
dose to the breast. 

It ripped up the skin in its progress, bat Loycad that 
the highwayman sustained no injury whatever. 

And now Jack exhibited a presence of mind that was, 
under tire circumstances, really wonderful. 

Tho instant he felt where the rapier was, ho pressed his 
left arm tight against his side. 

Then causing his horse to wheel round suddenly, he 
snapped the blade, leaving the traveller with the hilt and 
little more iu his grasp. 

Jack lifted his arm, and the broken blade fell to tbe 
ground. 

He was ai tbe window again immediately. 

“ Now, sir, he said, “ jam have made an attempt upon 
my life when I was least of all prepared for it Why 
should not I do the like with you ? ” 

There was no reply. 

“ You will find it difficult to answer that question. But 
I don’t want to wrangle, neither do I desire violence. 
To prevent the latter yon must at oneo hand over to mo 
youi purse, watch, rings, and jewellery.” 

' “ jju are an infernal rascal,” said some one, in a 
voice that seemed half-choked with passion. “ How 1 
missed you I am at a loss to think.” 1 

“Suffice it you have done so. Come, sir, 1 am im- 
patient, and have other business tc do to-night.” 

“Curses!” 

“ Your money. Quick.” 

“ I wish 1 had more weapons.” 

“ You are best without them. But, come, this will not 
do. I will count three, and if before I pronounce tho 
last word you do not place your purso in my hand, I will 
take it from you ; and 1 shall not be over gentle iu my 
treatment, depend upon it.” 

While speaking these words Jack perceived for the first 
time that the post-chaise was occupied by two persons. 

One of them was a man — by his attire unquestionably 


a geutleman, even if ho did not possess some higher title. 

His hair was thin and white. 

His countenance wag puchev^d all over wita 
wrinkles. ‘ 

Ilia body was shrivelled and bent, asd, o word, he 
presented every [appearance of extreme age, though it 
was certain that the greatest possible pains wore taken to 
conceal the ravages which time had wrought. 

Jack was rather surprised that on) sc old, and apparently 
so feeble, should have acted in ao resolute a manner. 

The other occupant of the post-chaise was a female. 

She was sitting on the seat opposite to the old geuile- 
itiar, and in the corner near the other window. 

Her countenance Jack coaid not see, but from tho out- 
lines of her form, he came to tho conclusion that eke was 
rot yot old enough to lay claim to tho title of wevneahoou. 

Jack could not sec her face because it was burse/i is* Ser 
ban ’s. ' - . :>■ 

•She was bending forward, as though in deep dejection 
or grief, acd the highwayman fancied he ooulJ beau faint, 
stifled gobs. 

In what relation the pair stood tc each other h knew 
not,' Dor did he pause to inquire. 

In spite of himself, ho could not help feeling a con- 
siderable degree of interest and cariosity. 

He felt sore, there was seme mystery In what he eaw. 

tjjxteem String Jack saw all this, and made these reflec- 
fciOna white lettering tho words we have recorded; aud 
^.fowvito'a monotonous tone of vqice, he said-* *.</: 
I?’ *'**! & ~ *>• . b > 


f “One!” 

Tho elderly traveller gnashed Lis teotaff 
“Two !” cried Jack. 

As he spoke the last' word, 'he ratead his pistol awl 
1 levelled it carefully, as he added - 

When I pronounce the next wjyd. I Sre.” 

“ Noyjn'o,. cried the female in the {farther corner of the 
carriage, removing; her hands froth her face and clasping 
them together in ah~attitnde, of supplication; ■ “Have 
mercy upon us t §pare da? lives, and you shill Lavs what 
you desire ! 4? j . Jir 'A 

The tone in which these words were spoken, Junk 
thought was the sweetest he Lad ever beard 
Ho was confirmed, too, in his supposition about tne 
youth of this female. , •- 
Shewasa mere girl, but so beautiful in form aud feature, 
and with such an expression of trusting innocence upon 
her countenance, that Jack felt that nowhere could her 
equal in real loveliness be found. ' ' 

Almost involuntarily he raised his hat es the spoke, 
and, bowing low, ho said— 

“ I regret that you should be so much alarmed. Bi Hero 
fflP; however, I contemplate no violence— that is, if my 
demands are complied with.” " s' 

“ Give him gold,” said tlie girl, timidly, addressing Le| 
companion. 

“ Silence,” he cried, roughly. “ What k it to do with 

you?”'*'- -A'- '* 

She shrank back abashed. 

Jack was do enraged with the traveller for sneaking in 
so harsh a tone of voice to the young girl, that it was with 
the greatest difficulty he could keep liis hands off him. 
Controlling himself, he cried— % ' V;“. 

“ Enough — enough ! Hand me your purse, or, as surely 
as I now speak, if you refuse, I will take what 1 want 
from your dead body 1 Quick, before I say three! ” 

V/itli a deep groan tho traveller thrust bis hand into Sis 
pocket and produced a purse. 

-r Jack emtehod it from his trembling grasp. 

“ Bah ! V he cried, contemptuously. “ Thid will uot do. 

I would advise you for your own sake uot to trffio with 
me. You will be the sufferer iu the long run/' 

“ It’s all I have.” ,i J v ' -V'T&q- \ 

. “ Don’t tell a lie over such a thing. People who rido in 
post-chaises are better provided to meet the expenses of 
the journey than you would make oat yourself to by.” 

“ Why risk your life for what wealth you have about 
you ? ” said the youug girl, indignantly. JJ If you gave 
him the whole of the largo sum which yeu carry with yop 
in the carriage, you wou.d not feel -the loss. What pro- 
portion does it bear to your vast, ill-gotten wealth ? ” 

A scream df anger came from the traveller sia tie girl 
spoke, and he sprang forwards as though Ur would indict 
some personal violence upon her. ’i - 

If this was his intention, it was effectually prevented by 
Jack, who seized bia arm, saving— 

“ Gome, come ! 1 feci loss disposed than ever to dally 
now. Hand over the money of which the lady has 
Spoken!” >, 'A/'--* ' 

“ Oh ! curse yca c ‘ ’ said the traveller, addressing l.is 
companion. ; “ But wait rill I 'get you hoinej you - miiis !j 
Yon shall suffer dearly fu.’ this, depend upon it Only 
wait! only wait!” **<■ A'v ‘ V 

“I hope you will accep'i my thanks for the valuable 
information you have- ghea me,” said Sisleen-Striag 
Jack, addressing tho young' lady, had speaking iu a tom* 
of the greatest respect. “ Were it not for yon, he would 

1 ... 3 , • _ . ■ 1 j 11 1 i — 


find himself more hard*y dealt with than he is. It is for 
vour sweet sake that I forbear.” 


I your sweet sake that I forbear.” 

The lady shrank back still further as Jack spoke. 

But the' patierce of the highwayman wa ? now 00 
pletely exhausted. .>A ,. 3 ^ 

Tha iatoU«genoo that there was a considerable sum 0 . 
{ dttnoy in the oarriagw raaflM him impatient , and, more- 
i nverjhe was f.nxicus to bring the adventure to a close lent 
1 be should be uiterrupted by some other travellers. 

Thrusting the barrel of the pistol somewhat rudely into 
the traveller’s “mouth, to the great detriment . of- bis falis 
teeth, he cried— - ' / " : 

“I will dally no more 1 Give me the money, or I will 
blow the top of yourhead off I”' 

“ It is in vainf to'thteaten him,” said- the ycupg. gjfK 
“He values bis wretched money more than Lo does Lu 
still more wretched life. Ke will not- sneak, but 1 cauno* 

■ - ' ■■■ ■' v. ■ 
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sit here and 3ee him murdered for his obstinacy. You 
■will find the money in that valise under the seat.” 

She pointed to a small portmanteau a3 she spoke, a 
portion of whi?h was just visible. 

To seize this took Jack but an instant; but the 
traveller, apparently rendered desperato by the imminent 
dagger oflosiug his treasure, stooped down, and clutched 
the valise as well. 

Sixteen-String Jack wac not inclined to put Up with 
any interference of this kind, so ho wrested the valise 
from the old man’s hands, and, swinging it round, struck 
him rather a sharp blow on the head with it. 

A shriek came from the young girl as she witnessed 
this action, and, springing forward, sho meet : 

f Oh ! you have killed him. This is wrong of you, 
after your promise. V- 

“ Fear nothing, fair one !” said Sixteen-String .Jaok. 
“He is not hurt, believe me. Accept my best thanks. 

I heartily wish it wf.s in my power to render you some 
equivalent service in return.” 

Jaok uttered these words quite seriously. 

To hie surprise, however, the young girl clasped her 
hands together, and looked imploringly into his face. 
But she did not speak. 

.Still the action was sufficient to let the highwayman 
know that she desired something. 

“ Speak, speak !” he cried. “ You can trust rae. If 
there is anytuing that I can do to serve you, command 
me freely. I am quite iu earnest in what I say, and 
would willingly go through fire and water to serve one 
so truly beautiful !” ^ „ 

And as he spoke, Jaok placed his hand upon his 
breast and made another deep and courtly bow. 

CHAPTER CCCCLXIII. 

THE Y'OTTNOr LADY IN THE POST-CHAISE MAKES SOME 
EXTHAOKDINAEY REVELATIONS TO SIXTEEN-STBING 
JACK. - , 

It would aeem that Sixteen-String Jack bad hit the old 
gentleman iu the post-chaise ahardor blow on the bead 
with the valise than ho had either thought for oriutended. 

He laid quite still upon the floor of the carriage with- 
out offering to make the slighest movement. 

As for the young lady, after Jack spoke, she looked 
at the prostrate form and shivered as she did so. 

l hen raising her eyes, she fixed them upon the high- 
wayman’s countenance with suen expressive earnestness 
that, had he beon attempting to deceive her, some signs 
of confusion must have made themselves visible upon 
his features. 

But as Sixteen-String Jaok fully meant what he said, 
he underwent the scrutiny unflinchingly. 

Still the young girl was irresolute, though Jack 
fancied that proceeded more from timidity than aught- 
else. 

f Speak !” said Jack, again, "for he was anxious to 
reassure her, if possiblo. “ Have no doubts whatever of 
my good faith. You wish to make somo request; let 
mo hear yon. Speak freely.” 

A gush of tears came from the lady’s eyes as these 
words fell upon her car. 

Half-einking down upon. her knees, she cried s 
“ Save me ! oli ! savo me ! Save me, if you have the 
; wor to do so Save mo, and I shall be eternally your 
debtor.” 

“Save you?” repeated Jack. “ From what— from 
v. hom ?” 

“ From him.” 

Sho pointed as she spoke to tho still prostrate form 
of her travelling companion, and, as she uttered these 
vords, an unmistakable expression of deep and utter 
loathing 3wopt over he* lovely face. 

“ Tell me how I can savo you from him,” said Jack. 
“ What is it you require ?” 

“ Oh ! I shall bo compelled to enter into some explana- 
tions, and yet 1 would fain bo spared so unpleasant a 
task.” s 1 M 

“ I do nob wish to pry into your off tirs, far from it,” 
said Sixteen-String Jack. “ All I want to know in 
what way you require to be saved from him. What 
power has he over you ?” 

“ He line bought me !” 

“ Bought you ?” repeated Jaek, iu tones of the utmost 


astonishment “ You must surely be dreaming. We 
are in England. How could he liavo bought you t*” 

Tho young girl dashed tho tears from her eyes as sho 
said : 

“ I know wo are in England ; but ho has bought mo 
nevertheless.” 

“ How — how ?” asked Jack, whose curiosity was raised 
to a still greater extent than over it had been before. 
“ Explain yourself, lady, for I confess I am totally at a 
loas to understand you.” 

“You will comprehend all, I think, when I tell you 
tnat lie who lies so still at my feet is my husband.” 

“ Your husband ?” 

“ Yes, be lias been so for twelve hours. Look at him, 
and look at me. He is white-haired and old ; bo 
trembles on the very brink of tho grave, into which it 
would bo a chanty for him to fall. I stand merely on 
the threshold of life v I have not crossed it yet. What 
is there prepossessing in that old man, think you, to 
tempt- a yonng girl like myself to be his bride ?” 

And again there came over her features tho same ex- 
pression of intense loathing and abhorrence. 

Jack was so snrprised at her words, that though she 
paused after asking him this question, he could not re- 
cover himself sufficiently to make her a reply. 

Perceiving this, she went on. 

As she did bo her manner became oven more excited 
than before. 

Her checks grew red, and her eyes sparkled in the dim 
light that filled the interior of the carriage like two stars. 

“ It was no natural impulse that brought us together. 
A3 I told you. before, he bought me, and by making mo 
Ilia wife has completely wrecked my happiness.” 

“ Bo calm,” said Jack ; “ bo calm, I pray you. This 
excitement in one like yourself seems in the highest 
degree unnatural. It is a strange thing to interfere 
between husband and wife ; but, if tho eoiwioe you re- 
quire of mo is to rid you of him, I ” 

“ Nay, nay ; do not misunderstand me. Listen a mo- 
ment, and 1 will make all clear. I will tell you how it 
was that I consented to become his wife.” 

Jack bowed. 

Pointing to the form which lay at her feot, sho con- 
tinued : | 

“ He is a money-lender, a usurer, and, as a matter of 
course, immensely rich ; but ho knows not how to enjoy 
his ill-gotten wealth. He is a miserable, pitiful miser. 
There is only one human attribute which ho possesses, 
and that belongs more to beasts than man. It is sen- 
suality ; and, to satisfy his unholy desires, will part with 
hia money freely. You marvel at my words, but it is 
necessary for my justification that I should speak freely. 
Knowing all this respecting him— knowing it full well 
— wliat, think you, was it that induced mo to stand 
bofore God’s altar and become bus wife ?’’ 

This question wa3 asked with even still greater vehe- 
mence than before, and Jack’s bewilderment at what 
he heard very rapidly increased. 

The lady did not seem to require auy answer to this 
question. 

It was because sho panted for breath that she paused. 

Quickly recovering herself, eho went on with her 
strange narrative. 

“ You look at me,” she continued, “ as though yon 
thought me mad, but I am not ; though if this gees on, 
I care not how soon I may be, if in my madness I could 
forget both past and present, and become perfectly in- 
different as to tho future. If that is madness, there i3 
nothing I so much yearn for.” 

Jack shuddered when he heard or.o bo young and so 
beautiful pronounce such a dreadful wish, and he won- 
dered what sho oonld have endured to bring her mind 
into such a state as to wish for that which is univer- 
sally deemed a calamity. 

.Perceiving, however, that her excitement increased 
rather than abated, be strove to sootlm and quiet her. 

“ Onoo more,” lie said, “ let me entreat you to be calm. 
This violent excitement cannot fail to. bo harmful in 
i tho extreme. Although you have raised my curiosity 
to the highest pitch, I would rather that you ceased at 
once than you should so terribly excite yourself.” 

“ You are right. This violence is as foolish as it is 
useless. As temperately as I can, I will toll yon than 
wnieh you should kuow, and then I will appeal to you for 
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your opinion. When you understand everything, I will 
call upon you again to save me, and Bee whether you 
will do so.” 

“Nothing would give mo greater joy than to serve 
you all I could,” replied Sixteen-String Jack. “ Hut 
excuse me if I remind you that time is fleetiug, and that 
I run great danger in lingering here. Therefore, 1 
should be glad if you would speak quickly.” 

“ I will — I will, for I am truly desperate. Yon are 
the only friend I can see a chance of making, and I 
cling to you even as a drowning man would cling to a 
straw to save him from sinking. Now listen.” 

“ I am listening to every word.” 

In a tone of voice, the even calmness of which con- 
trasted strangely with her previous vehement excite- 
ment, she went on — 

“ 1 have told you he is a money-lender. In an ovil hour 
my father applied to him for assistance, and from that 
moment was hopelessly in his power. Deeper and 
deeper ho got in debt to him, until all hope of being able 
to repay so gigantio a sum was at an end. My father 
had this horrible consciousness upon him, and trembled 
when his debtor approached. He, too, knew it and 
pressed for payment. Then, when he had driven him 
to the utmost, he told him there was one means by 
which the debt between them could be cancelled.” 

Jack nodded. 

Matters were becoming clearer now. 

“ That means, I need scarcely tell you, was the 
sacrifice of myself. He desired me for a bride. Bitter 
were the tears my father shed when this proposition was 
made to him. But it was in vain ; he was in that wretch’s 
grasp, and he exerted his power to the utmost. I need 
not enter into the sickening details of my story. I 
have no heart to do so. Let it suffice to say that in the 
end I consented to make the sacrifice.” 

With a groan, the young girl clasped her hands 
tightly over her face. 

“Thou you wore bought,” said Jack, indignantly; 
“ and the rascal deserves hanging for forcing you in to 
such an odious marriage !” 

“ But, oh !” cried the young girl, in tones of heart- 
rending pathos, “ if I could only tell you what I have 
suffered since this morning ! Too late I found that I 
had done wrong. I ought not to have succumbed to such 
afate. I ought not to have destroyed my own happiness. 
But, oh ! the agony of my soul when I pronounced the 
words too late. Yes, yea, it was too late 1” 

A flood of tears at this moment came to her relief. 

After this Jack had no difficulty in understanding 
the nature of the service the young girl required of him. 

The reader may be sure that Jack’s sympathies were 
all on the side of the young girl. 

The story was somewhat imperfect, but he was able 
Ijo supply the missing links easily enough. 

That he pitied her heartily, and that he would do all 
he could to ameliorate her position was quite certain. 

lie waited until the violence of her flood of tears was 
over, and then he said — 

“Tell me, tell me in what manner I can aid you?” 

“ Alas ! I know not. I am his wife !” 

“ In name only.” 

“ But still his wife.” 

“True.” 

“ And if I returned to my father’s house he would 
have power to take me away from there ?” 

“Most certainly ho would.” 

“ Alas ! alas !” 

“But, tell me,” said Jack, “ is there not a further 
cause for your grief than you have named P” 

“ What mean you ?” • 

“ Is there not someone who at this very moment is 
shedding bitter tears at your fate, and whose happiness 
is wrecked as completely as your own ?” 

“There is— there is ; that is, I believe — I mean, I 
hope there is.” 

“ Just so. And that is who, had you been loft to 
your own choice in the matter, yqu would have selected 
as your husband ?” if 

The young girl was silent. 

“ 1 am right,” said Jack. “ Now, who this is, I know 
not. I only hope he is worthy of one so peerless as you 
are.” 

“But why these questions ?” she asked hesitatingly. 


“ Simply for this. If you will take my advice — I may 
be wrong, you .enow — but if you will take my advice, 
you will make all speed to where your lover is to be found 
— and doubtless you know that well enough — and when 
you have found him, the best thing yon can do is to leave 
the country instantly, and go somewhore where you will 
never be found, and whore your husband, if ho deserves 
the name, will have no power over you.” 

Once again the young girl clasped her hands over her 
face, but this time it was in deep thought. 

“ Do you like my advice ?” asked Jack, after a pause ; 
“ because, if you do, I will put you on the way of join- 
ing your lover, and when I have done that, I must leave 
you to yourselves.” 

“ Oh 1 yes— yes ! I consent. And yet my heart revolts 
at such a course. Still, it is not too lato to recover the 
false step I have taken ; anything would lie better than 
a life of misery with that man.” 

“ I quite agree with you, and den’t think you will be 
much to blame if you follow my advice. Yon were 
entrapped into this unnatural marriage, or rather yon 
were forced into it by circumstances which had no right 
to urge you, and therefore I consider you quite justified 
in acting in your own defence,” 

“ My own defence ?” 

“ Yes. Do not allow yourself to become the victim of 
circumstances. Stand boldly up before them, and you 
will achieve a victory. You would oommit a sin were 
you to allow yourself to be driven further by that which 
ought to havo no power over you.” 

“ I will go — I will go !” said the youug girl, making 
up her mind suddenly. “ I feel that yon are right, and 
I will go. But tell me how I am to reach a — a ” 

“ Your lover, I will put you in the way of that.” 

“ And my husband ?” 

“ No longer call the polluted wretch by such a name.” 

“He will pursue us. ” 

“ No doubt ; but if you will leave that to me, I will 
take care he does not overtake you.” 


C II APT EH CCCCLXIV. 

THE YOUNG LADY IN THE FOST-CHAISE AGREES TO 
FOLLOW SIXTEEN-STitING JACK’S ADVICE. 
These last words were uttered in a very significant tone, 
and the young girl, with an air of perfect fright, said — 

“Surely, you — you would not ” 

“ I won’t hurt him,” replied Jack ; “ but still, at the 
same time, 1 will put it out of his power to overtake 
you, that is, of course, if you feel inclined to follow my 
advice.” 

A struggle now evidently took place in the young gill’s 
mind as to what she should do. 

Naturally onough, she shrank from leaving her hus- 
band and flying to her lover. 

It was in the highest degree repugnant to her. 

But it was clear she had but two alternatives. 

Either she must follow the highwayman's advice. 

Or else she must make up her mind to live witli her 
husband a life of misery and wretchedness, in com- 
parison with which death would have been delightful. 

What wonder is it, then, that looking at things in 
this light, and with Jack’s arguments ringing in her 
ears, that she should, after a slight hesitation, decide 
in favour of the former ? 

“ I will go,” she said ; “ I will leave him, for I feel I 
could do anything rather than remain with him.” 

“ Then you will excuse me for saying,” said fcjixteen- 
Striug Jack, “ that I think you have couie to a very 
wise determination, and 1 will help you r,o far as over 
it lies in my power.” 

“Thanks, thanks. But why should you take this 
interest in my happiness ?” 

“ Simply because I cannot help doing so,” replied 
Jack, bluntly. “ You must not forget that you did me 
a service in letting me know the nature of the contents 
of this valise, and I am anxious to return the favour as 
well as I am able.” 

“ What will you do ?” 

“Twill tell you what you shall do.” 

“What? Oh! what?” 

“ Take heed and attend to my instructions, for if you 
omit to carry them into effect your husband may over- 
take you. and no law can separate you from him.” 
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The girl shuddered again. 

“ In the first place, you will make yonr way to where 
yonr lover is to be found. You know where he is ? ’ 

“Yes ; in London.” 

“Very well. You will go there as fast as this post- 
chaise will carry you.” 

“ But ” 

“ Never mind your objections just at present. Leave it 
all to me, and I will mako every necessary arrangement.’ ’ 

“ I will.” 

“ As soon as you arrive, you will explain to him as 
briefly as possible what has taken place, and, if he loves 
you with the same amount of fervour as I am sure you 
love him, he will jump into tho post-chaise along with 
you, and you will make all speed to the nearest seaport 
town, and get on board a vessel bound for some foreign 
country. After that I leave you to yourselves.” 

“ But my father ?” 

“ Eh ?” 

No. 9G.— Black Bess. 


“ My father ?” 

“ You must leave him.” 

The young girl wept. 

“Without a farewell ?” she murmured. 

“ Yes ; forget him. Although he is your father, ho is 
not worthy to be remembered by you. He sold you like 
a slave.” 

The girl sobbed bitterly. 

“And,” continued Jack, solemnly, “you must not 
think, simply because he is your father, that he is en- 
titled to any extra degree of consideration in that re- 
spect. You are not bound to love and respect him for 
that alone, and when he ceases to act uprightly, he loses 
his claim upon your love.” 

“ But,” said the young girl, between sobs and tearr, 
“ my father owes that man money. What will become 
of him when I am gone ?” 

“ Why, it will be out of his power to make another such 
iniquitous bargain. Besides, you were married, and that 
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mil cancel the obligation. If ne loses yoo after your “ Under any other oiroumatances 1 should hav® soorn&c 
marriage, that ia his look out, and not your own.” to touch" you, said Sixteen-String Jack. “ Set, I ooo»2 

“ Heaven help me,” said the young girl. “ I knosv not not keen my bands off you, when I saw yo 1 i!» -treating 
what to do. I feel half maddened with grief and despair.” this lady in each a brutal manner, Have you not done her 
“Act as I have advised you” said Jack? ‘and then, enough injury already P” 
when you have leisure for reflection, you will rejoice f ’’at A regular toward was this oil man. 
you followed ray directions.” ■« , Ho made no attempt to strike Jack, or even to struggle 

“ Then I will be guided by yon, for yon can h*»o no with him, but cowered down tremblingly, while be prayed 
eud of your own to gain by proposing such a coarse.” that his b£e might be spared. 

“ None irhatovsr, holieva me. - V * ■ I’ll teach you a lesson,’ said Jack, “ and on e that yo» 

“ Then I consent.’ 1 won’t forgot in a hurry, I’ll be bound*” 

“That is BuflicieEt. Remain where you are a moment Mercy I mercy !” 
while 1 make tlio requisite arrangements.” " I>ot« of that. 

Jack dismounted, and led his steed to the side of the 'i ho old man groaned. . 

road, where some short, sweet grass was growing, and “ Borne along,’ cried Jack, “yon shan’t encumber this 
which he fell to eating with great apparent relish. past -chaise any longer,” 

Convinced that ho would not stray far from that spot, Asha spoke, the highwayman began to drag him out 
Jack troubled no further about him. / • violently. 

Breaking open the valise, he found it contained a large He o'.tere«J dismal howls and shrieks, and strove to save 
earn in gold, neatly tied up into little pylihdriocl par- himself by clutching at tne cushions. 

cels. , •».'* But it was ail in vain. '• - S 'B ’..-'I 

Taking two of these, Jack closed the valise and strapped The bare idea of setting his strength in opposition to 
it on to the saddle. Jack’s war ridiculous, , 

Then going to the coachman, ho said— In another moment he was in the road. 

“Look here, coachy} you hav 9 acted like a sensible The, young girl— we do not like to call hei hia wife — came 

man in this affair. Do you sco this ? Tukoit.” to tho door ol“ the post chaise. 

Jack held cut one of the little packets. She aeemei sick and faint, and her face exhibited pal« 

tf They are guineas,” he said ; “ twenty, at least. Put pabia signs of the brutal ill-treatment *he had received, 
them in your pocket — they are youis.” Nevertheless 3he pleadod for him. 

Rather amazed at this unexpected piece of good fortune, " Du not mjuio him,” she .cried, “ Do not injure him 1 

the coachman stared at the highwayman. I forgive^ him freely. Keep him secure while a depart. 

But iie consigned the guineas to hia pocket for all that, and nothing more. ■ ^ . ' 

“Of course you understand I shall want you to do “Do you hear that, yon hoary- headed old villain r 
something for the money I have just given youl” * ? said JacR, as he shook him violently to and fro “ Do yon 
The coachman nodded. ■ .■%=- .-*/ bear that? If anything would make you ashamed .of 

“ I want- you to turn back and drive to London with all yourself, that ought to do so. Do you hoar, you old mis- 
speed. The young lady will give you further directions croa-ntf” « • 

When you amvo there. Do you consent ?” Hi • j§ Meroy ! mercy ! . . . 

‘In coiu'so I do; leastways, that’s if Jem is agree- “Oh! yon may depend upon having plenty of that, 
able.” : ? ,vy I -r, . And now, lady, commence your journey; and, a;- you value 

'Who's Jem ? — the postiiioi\ ? ” your future happiness, do not lose a moment. The coach- 

“ Yfes,” ' r man will drive you back tc London, and, when once yon 

“ 1 thought so. I will soon make it all right with are there, you must give him further instructions.” 

* -to <” ' “Thanks — thanks,” said the young girl, weeping treely, 

“You have been a frit-nd in need to me. You appeared 
when I least expected one. Keep this tn remembrance of 
me.” ' v - » . ' ■/"'i . i*-- ' '■ 

The young girl took from her finger a ring, whixh, she 
lianded to tire highwayman, who accepted it with * how. 

“ Farewell,” he said. “ 1 hope year future will be as 
lmppy as the present is wretched/' 

“ Farewell, ’ she cried. “ I shall never forget you.” 

“ Drive on, coachman,” cried Jack To London with 
you as fast as your horses will take you.” 

The coachman flourished bis whip, and in less than 
another moment the post-chaise disappeared round a curve 
Id the read. 

Jack looked after it until he could see it no longer, and 
then he turned to the old man, who, he had agreed, should 
not overtake the young girl. 

He had watched the disappearance of the chaise in 
silence, but, as soon tie he perceived the highwayman turn 
round wratlifully towards him, he sank down upon his 
knees, and sued for mercy in the most abject manner. 

Sixteen-String Jack took .no notice .whatever of his 
appeal, except that he tightened his grasp somewhat 
He looked all around him at tne liferent oojects by 
which he was surrounded with a meditative air. 

Suddenly, however, ho heard the dull trampling of 
horses’ feet in the distance, and, after listening a moment, 
be acid—' f v ■ 

“ Th a dragoons, I fancy- 5 must bo careful, or I shall 
get Istto trouble yet.” ' v - - - p . ■ 

SY Vr-t? <fc . m t 

CHAPTER CCCCLXY. 

SlETEEN • STEIiT G JACK UlSP^-SaS OF THE OLD GENTLEMAM 
M A VERY. CLEVER AND INGENIOUS MANNER INDEED. 

Evidently the cM man heard tne sounds which indicated 
the approach of sa rcral horseiueE. for he assumed a listen- 
ing attitude, and at tha aame time threw off a groat deal 
of his abjectaess'. * » T ■ .<Wt 

lie had everything to hope from any persons who orkvi 
by, and h(? trusted that be should be rescued from an »»■ 


HUIli 

Sixteen-String Jack now made his way up to the 
postilion, to whom he gave the second packet of guineas. 
He Lad no trouble in getting him to consent. 

All this being arranged. Jack prepared to turn back to 
tne chaise, when .lie was startled by a rapid ruccession of 
piercing screams. b > ri j 

Beyond all doubt they came ftom the interior of the 
vehicle. - * ' <• ■ - 

c The old gentleman's up to some of his devilmenl,” he 
muttered, as he hastened towards the door. . r ' -* - j? , 
To open it was the work of a moment only, and then 
hia eyes fell upon a scene which fuirlv took him by sur- 
prise. 

The old gentleman who Jack thought was lying insensi- 
ble at the bottom of .the post-chaise, was now on his logs 
again, and really looking very little tho worse tor the hard 
tap on the head he had received. 

So completely was his attention occupied by what he 
was about, that ho did not notice the opening of the 
door. 1 

“So, co, you jade! you Jezebel!” ho screamed. 
“That is the way^vou behave, is it? Yery Guo to rcb 
me! But you shall smart for it! Don't think you are 
going to have things all your own way ! Take that, 
and that ! Curse you ! Taikc that P” 

While speaking these word?, the cid wretch had thrust 
bis fingers into the young girl’s beautiful hair, and, with 
the other hand, he struck her some heavy blows to the 
face. A.,n-srr ma’iv l>- _ ^ j 

Bat act fur long was he permitted to exercise us 

^ With'a erv of anger, Jack scrarablad mto tho vehicle, 
and seized him behind by tbe collar with agras^ that 
wcnld have required ten times the streugfn the oiu man 
possessed to shako off. •, .. ... 

“ Yoa abominable old rascal f oriel Sixtesn-Rv. mg 
Jack, in tones pf tbe greatest rage. .Take that, end 
that, yot* wretch, uu X tel* me how you li »o it • 

5he old man n.tered a bowl or rage and paia* and 
cleaned hi* hold to the young girl'a hair. j 
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pteassui position, for he had made cp his mind taart he 
was anoat to be subjected to e great deal of sll-upagK 

Sixteen- String Jack-, however, was not likely is allow 
those who werCfk&H ig to interfere with his proceedings, 
unci he at once *nxi<5 vp his mind aa to tho course be 
ehould pursue. 

It was quite conjectural on his part when he that 
those who were coming were dragoons. 

This was, however most likely correct, sai tbor clare 
it behoved him to get out of w»o way 

The greatest necessity existed for him to he srjsw-dy'in 
all his movements, for it was evident, from the senna of 
the horses’ hoofs, that the riders were not far off and were 
coming at a sharp trot, so that they would soon reach the 
spot upon which he stood. 

Upon the spur of tho moment, Sixteen-bit.ng Jack 
could think of no better plan than that of getting behind 
the hedge, and by threats compelling the old man be 
silent until the dragoons had passed. 

The difficulty was how to do this. 

The hedgerows on both aides of the road were high and 
very thickly planted, so that there was ro hope whatever 
of being able to force a way through them. 

His only hope was that there was a gate not far off. 

In this hops be compelled the old man to follow him 
along the road while he also led his horse by tho bridle. 

To his groat joy he perceived a large white gate a little 
further on. 

Upon reaching it he felt about for the fastenings, and 
found tLem of the simplest character, consisting merely of 
a hasp and staple through which an iron piu, attached by 
a chain to the gate post, was passed. 

Jack opened this gate in a moment, and, passing 
through, closed it after him and replaced the fastenings. 

Then, holding the old man by the back of his collar 
with one Land, and the bridle of his horse with the other, 
the highwayman led the way along the meadow, keeping 
as close as possible uuder the hedge. 

After going a little way, he canie to a halt. 

The dragoons were now not many yards off. 

Securing his horse to a stout twig, Jack took from his 
pocket a loaded pistol. 

He cocked it instantaneously. 

Then, thrusting the muzzle somewhat roughly into the 
old man’s ear, he said — 

“ isow, I am a man that when I say a thing I fully mean 
it, so just listen to me. You may think of calling out to 
those who are approaching and so attracting them to our 
hiding-place, but you had better forego any such intention, 
f or, as sure us you make the attempt, 1 will blow your 
brains out.” 

Tho old man gnashed liis teeth. 

“ It is a disappointment to you, I daresay, but you must 
not think that you have a fool to deal with. I have a 
great mild to blow your brains out now without further 
provocation, and if you raise your voice to a whisper or 
make any sound likely to attract notice, that moment I 
shall pull the trigger, so beware.” 

Jack said no more, foe the dragoons were now so close 
that they might have heard Lis voice. 

Sixteen-String Jack had but little doubt that if he kept 
perfectly still, tne dragoons would piss by unsuspectingly. 

The hedge did not grow so thickly as to prevent him 
from seeing into the road, and so ho turned his face in 
that direction. 

The old an trembled p.nd shook. 

But he was perfectly silent. 

Something in t’ao toue of the highwayman's voice, end 
in his manner, told him he was in earnest, and tr «it he 
would neither swole nor hesitate to carry his throat into 
effect. 

A glance throngh the hedge now showed Sixteen-String 
Jack that tho horsemen were really dragoons* 

They were chatting carelessly to each other, though he 
oould not tell what they said. 

To his joy they all passed by, and in a little wlnbj w«re 
Qut of hearing. 

“ That danger is over,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “ A-ud 
now, sir, rise and follow me. I must dispose of you some- 
how or other, and prevent your making a pursuit after the 
ooEt-chaise.” 

t f‘ Let me go, let me go,” said the old man j “ I wont 
sroublo her any further. 1 did not call out, yon know.” 

u And a good jcb for yourself that von did not, lit me 


tell yon. However, make no more bother. Uise, 1 sa?, 
and follow me.” 

With many groans tho old man rose to his feet. 

Jack untied his horses and led him by the bridle, and 
the old man by the collar as beforo. 

He was rather at- a los3 how to dispose of him so aa to 
make it out of his power to commence a pursuit with atyy 
chance cf success. 

In the hope, however, that ere long ho should be able to 
hud out something that would answer liis purpose, he 
directed his steps across the meadow, preserving adirec- 
tioa that would take him back to the deserted mansion. 

In this manner tha meadow was crossed, and another, 
cud another beyond it. 

Jack was beginning to get tired of this sort of fun, but 
still bo could uot see any place where ho could dispose of 
the old man. 

Suddenly, however, he perceived in the distance a wind- 
mill. 

Ho changed his course, aud made straight for it at once. 

Hero he fancied he would be able to imprison his com- 
panion for a length of time sufficient to answer his pnr- 
posj, 

Lipon a nearer approach, however, Jack saw what ho 
had at first failed to notice, namely, that the building 
seemed to he in the last stage of decay. 

This did not matter much ; perhaps it was even better. 

Ere long the mill was reached. 

Jack’s first care was to secure his horse, and when that 
was done he looked about him for some means of gaining 
admission to the interior of the mill. 

A slight examination showed him a flight of oru*y-look- 
ing steps which led up to a door. 

So insecure, however, did they appear that he hesitated 
to risk his neck by attempting to ascend them, but aa lie 
could rot perceive any other menus of entrance he was 
forced to try it. 

His companion, too, seemed to have the greatest possi- 
ble amount of objection to ascend the ruiuous steps, but 
he wan compelled to yield to tho wishes of his captor. 

The steps creaked ominously beneath their tread, but 
did not give way. 

Jack dealt the door at the top a kick, to which it at 
once yielded. 

It dew open, disclosing an intensely dark space beyond. 

There was a level floor beyond the threshold, and on to 
this Jack stepped, though not without due caution. 

By pushing the door opeu to its extreme width, he was 
able to obtain sufficient light to see about bim. 

He was iu a chamber the full size of the mill, in the 
centre ofwhclihe could just perceive the dark outline of 
the machinery. 

It was Jack’s intention to convert the windmill, for the 
time being, into a prison, though he could not at present 
see how he should be able to secure bis prisoner iu such a 
way as to reuder it impossible for him to make his 
escape, 

A slight sparch, however, showed him some sacks, and 
the brilbaut idea of putting the old man into one of them 
at once occurred to him. 

It would be necessary, of course, to bind bis bands, but 
this there would be little difficulty about, for Jack had 
some cord in Iris pocket that would answer the purpose 
admirably. 

.No t->«»aer did this thought occur to Jack than he pro- 
ceeded to put it in execution. 

So dexterously did he perform the feat of binding the 
old man’s arms behind his back, that it was done before 
he was aware of it. 

He beheld this proceeding with dismay, and wondered 
what would be done next. 

He wi*a not long left in doubt. 

Jack picked up one of the sacks and slipped it over hie 
head in a moment. 

The old man struggled desperately, but all to no 
purpose. 

Jack tripped him up, and he fell rather heavily to the 
floor. 

The next thing tLat the highwayman did was to pull 
the sack over liis feat and carefully secure the mouth of it 
with some cord. 

A dismal howl came from within. 

Taking no notice of it, however, Jack dragged the sack 
along tho floor as though it contained uo much grain, ar.d 
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finally * waited it in the moat distant oomer he could 
find. 

“ Ther^/' he said, “ yon won’t ;rouble any ono for some 
time to come, I rather think. When the miller comes he 
will be too frightened to let you out, and I should not be 
at all surprised if the mill was to be set down as haunted 
trom this day. Good-bye to you. I’m off.” 

The old man addressed something to the hightfS^niGn 
in a supplicating tone of voice. 

Tint he took no notice of it. 

Cautiously making his wiy to the door, which he cJo«3d 
behind him, Jack descended the crazy stops, and in 
another moment was by the side of his horse. 

lie stood as though about to mount, and fell into a «.raiu 
of thonght. 

“ What shall I do now'? ” he said to himself. “ I ii».e 
had a strange adventure, but I think a profitable one. So 
far as I can judge this valise contains a large sum of 
money. I think, therefore, that under the circumstances, 
the best thing I oan do is to let well alone, and make my 
way back to the deserted mansion with all speed. I will 
o straight across the country. That will be safest. And 

shall Lave no time to spare,” he added, as he looked up 
to the sky. “ I shall have to make good speed to reach 
my destination before dawn.” 

This was true. 

Sixteen-String Jack had a long way to go, snd the 
night was mUdi further advanced than ho had thought 
for. 

The adventure with the post-chaise had occupied a great 
Goal of time. 

Having made up his mind ns to what be should do, 
Jack sprang lightly to the saddle, and took his way at a 
hard gallop over the meadows. 

By adopting this course he was well aware he was much 
less liable to meet with any interruption, 

Nor was he likely to encounter the dragoons, whose 
duty consisted simply in patrolling the high roade. 

lie had a long ride before him, but he performed it 
without meeting with any accident, and withoot the occur- 
rence of any incident that deserves record. 

On his way, his thoughts were pretty well employed 
in thinking over the details of his etrange adventure. 

He rejoiced at the part he had taken in the affair, for ] 
no could not think of the beautiful young girl becoming an i 
inmate of the old man’s house without a feelb*" of 
abhorrence. 

Most fervently did he wish that she would find her lover, 
and that they would both succeed in leaving England 
before the old man had time to provent them from doing 
«o. 

That they would be happy he bad little or no doubt. 

The adventure was a pleasing one, not only on account 
of the service he had been able to render the lady, but 
also because he had obtained a larger booty than he had 
for a moment hoped for. 

Occupied with these reflections, he passed through the 
gates leading to the deserted mansion ia safety, and 
having attended to his horse, ascended the sta : >», and 
found Maud and Claude Duval awaiting him. 

Tom King had not returned. 


CHAPTER CCCCLXYI. 

fOM KINO SETS OUT ON HIS EXPEDITION, UA& i 

BARE ADVENTURE WITH THE TWO TRAVELLERS, BUT IS 
FORCED TO FI Y FOR HIS LIFE. 

Having brought the adventures of Sixteen-String Jsck 
up to this point, it is now necessary that we should, for a 
time, follow the fortunes of Tom King, and relate what 
occurred to him on that, eventful night. 

After parting with his comrade, Tom trotted up to the 
top of the lane. 

Here he paused, reflectively. 

“ What shall be the Beene or my doings to-night P ” he 
muttered. “ I ought to have asked Jack which way he 
intended to take. It won’t do for us both to be o» toe 
lame road. Which way shall I go ? ” 

Tom King could not make up his mind for several 
minutes, but at last he said — 

“ At all risks, I will try the Gxtoi J-road. We have not 
na.it.ed it lately, and I am almost sure to find a bettor 


booty there than anywhere eleo. It aha J be the Oxfo/a- 
road.” 

Having made up hia mind to this point, Tom King set 
spurs to his horse, and went off in the direction of hii 
destination. 

He avoided the high roads, because of the danger there 
was of falling in with some of the troops of dragoons. 

JBut although this was a safe course, it was not a profi- 
table one, for in the narrow lanes along which he took his 
way, there was but little likelihood of meeting with a 
traveller. 

Without any accident, Tom King at length gained the 
Oxford-road. 

He emerged into it some little distanoe above the toll- 
gate at Tyburn, now long since swept away. 

At this hour of the night the gate was ck sed. 

Tom rode up to it boldly enough, and knocked smartly 
against the door of the wooden toll-house wi h his whip. 

Au irascible-looking man opened the door in response 
to tbs summons. 

“ Tuppence ! tuppence ! ” he cried. 

“All right,” cried Tom. ‘Open the gate, and when 
you see me again just recollect mo. Here’s a guiuea for 
ycu.” 

As Tom spoke, he placed in the man’s hand the ooia 
he had mentioned. 

The toll-taker touched his hat and opened the gate. 

“ I’ll recollect you, air. The guinea won’t be thrown 
away. Perhaps, some time or other it might answer my 
purpose to fumble with the lock, or drop the key, or 
something of that sort, if anyone was in a particular hurry 
to come through.” 

“ You would find such a thing answer your purpose 
very well,” replied Tom King. “It would pay you better 
than taking your sbu,re of the reward among the 
officers.” 

“ Oh ! cuss them officers, say I. Thoy are more trouble 
to mo than a little. Thy calls me up at all manner of 
hours, and passos through without so much as tipping a 
a fellow a blesssed mag.” 

“ It’s just like them,” said Tom King. M They are a 
shabby set of rascals, every one of them.” 

“ They are — they are.” 

“ Do you think you should know me again ? ” 

u Well, rather, I should think.” 

“ Then, if I want to come through in a hurry some 
night, it will pay you better to let me do so than to try 
and stop me. 

“ Lor’ bless you, sir, I knows that.” 

“ Good night, then. There is another guinea for yon, 
and don’t forget I am out on the Oxford-road to-night, 
and may have to return this way.” 

“ Good night, sir, and many thanks to you,” said the 
toll-keeper, respectfully. 

In another moment Tom King had passed through the 
gate, and was trotting swiftly along the road. 

The highwayman was well enough pleased to find that 
the toll-taker was inclined to behave in so friendly a 
mauner towards him, and considered the two guineas he 
had given him as money well invested. 
t Tom King was well aware how advantageous it was to 
i have a toll-keeper for a friend ; for to be able to pass 
through the gate quickly and unmolested would probably 
be equivalent to escaping death or capture. 

Moreover, as the man had himself hinted, it would be in 
his power to delay the officers for a minute or two should 
he be hard pressed, and a minute’s delay at such a crisis 
is a very important thing indeed. 

Keeping a keen look out on both sides of him, and well 
enough satisfied with what lie had done so far, Tom King 
kept steadily aloug the broad, level Oxford-road. 

Ere long the heavy grating of wheels made itself heard, 
and the next moment the highwayman perceived in the 
distance the flashing of two star-like lights. 

“ What is this, I wonder ? ” he said. “ It promises to 
be an adventure- I will draw on one side and see.” 

With those words Tom King backed his horse under thf 
hedge on one side of the road and waited. 

Louder and louder grew the crushing, grinding sound 
which the wheels produced, and wuich is so plainly audibU 
in quiet country places. 

What kind of vehicle it was that was approach inf 
London at this rapid rate, Tom King knew not until kf 
heard a long winding blast npon a bora. 
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*' The Oxford coach, beyond all doubt,” be muttered. 
* That blast upon the horn is no doubt a signal to the toll* 
keeper at Tyburn. I will let it pass. A coach on v well* 
patrolled roc . is too dangerous a thing to be meddled with 
single-handed. It goes against the grain to let it pass, 
but on this occasion I am inclined to think discretion 
the better part of valour. I will ride on and let it pass.” 

Under tne circumstances, we think thin was a very w ; se 
and prudent resolution for Tom King to come to 

As he spoke he left his place of concealment, and rods 
quietly along the road. 

It was not long before he met the rapidly-advancing 
stage-coach, which was, as he had expected, the Oxford mail. 

it seemed to be full both nside and out, and rolled by 
with great velocity. 

In an instant it was far behind. 

Tom King did not like to allow anything to pass him, 
but on the present occasion the risk was teo great, 

“ Never mind,” he muttered, by way of consoling him- 
self. “ I shall not go far along this road without meeting 
with something worth taking, I know.” 

He trotted on very leisurely. 

Contrary to his expectations, he went some distance 
further without meeting with anyone, and he was be- 
ginning to grow very impatient, when all at once the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs reached his ears. 

“ Now for an adventure,” he said, as he settled himself 
more firmly in the saddle, and drew a pistol from the 
holsters. 

Tom trotted on in the same unconcerned manner as 
heretofore, keeping well as he could in the centre of the 
road. 

In a few moments he perceived something dusky in 
advance, which almost immediately afterwards resolved 
itself into the forms of two horsemen. 

“ The devil ! ” said Tom. “ I am not in luck’s way to- 
night, that is certain. Why don’t they separate ? How- 
ever,! don’t intend to let them pas3 me untried, although it 
is not the easiest thing in the world to step two mounted 
men at once.” 

This was obviously true, but Tom King resolved to 
make the attempt in spite of the difficulty. 

The advancing travellers, perceiving the manner in 
which he monopolized the centre of the road, uruw on 
one side in order to allow him to pass. 

But, ts their unbounded astonishment, instead of d^ing 
this, Tom King wheeled his horse before them and paused 
suddenly. 

Both were compelled to draw rein in order to avoid 
a collision, and under the impulse of the moment, they 
did so. 

Tom King dropped the reins, and, producing a couple 
lif pistols, held one at each of their heads, orying aloud 
as he did so — 

“ Stand ! or you are dead men. Stand and deliver ! 
Your money or your life ! ” 

So suddenly was all this done, that the travellers had 
no time to recover from the surprise into which they 
had been thrown. 

But the last words the highwayman uttered seemed to 
have the effect of restoriug them to their senses, for one 

“ This is cool, d — n me if it isn’t.” 

“No foolery, 1 said Tom King. “If v^u like to hr, ad 
me your purses, well and good ; if yon do not, you ms at 
lake the consequences.” 

“ And so must you,” said the other traveller, who pro- 
duced a pistol with great swiftness, and levelling it at the 
person of the highwayman, pulled the trigger. 

But the ill-made fire-arm only flashed in the pan, as 
the old flint-and-steel pistols often did. 

Had it not been for this chance circumstance, Tom 
could not have escaped a serious, if not fatal, wound. 

Luckily he was unhurt. 

Preserving his coolness, lie said— 

“ I forgive your attack upon me on condition that you 
drop the pistol at once.” 

The traveller obeyed. 

But his fellow-companion, peroeiving how Twin's atten- 
tion was distracted from him, abo drew a pistol, and 
was in the act of taking aim with it, when Tom aaw 
what he was about. 

As quick as thought he streak the traveller’s arm up- 


■’ "He was just in time. 

The pistol exploded with a loud report, but the bullet 
with which it was charged wounded nothing but the air. 

“Go oa, gentlemen,” said Tom King, -wtb a coolness 
which had something unnatural about it. When you 
have done making a noise with those playthings we will 
proceed to business.” 

“ You are a bold rascal,” said the one whose pistol 
bad flashed in the pan. “ Here, take my purse ; you deserve 


He handed Tom a purse as he spoke. 

Tom took it, and consigned it to his pocket with an air 
of great satisfaction. 

“And here is mine,” said the other traveller; “and 
after that I hope you will allow U3 to pass on in safety.” 

“ In a moment,” said Tom King, as he pocketed the 
second purse ; “ but the fact is I have a perfect mania for 
jewellery — a perfect mauia, I assure yon. I perceive you 
both oarry watches. I must really trouble you to hand 
them to me.” 

“Well, d — n your impudence!” they both cried. 
“ What next ? ” 

“ One thing at a time 13 my motto,” said Tom. “ Ba 
quick, or ” 

The highwayman paused suddenly. 

The two travellers uttered cries of satisfaction. 

Then, there came a loud shout, and the rush of many 
horses. 

Tom looked before him, and could just distinguish, 
though dimly, the outlines of a body of horsemen. 

“ The dragoons ! ” he cried. 

At the same moment he turned his horse’s head towards 
London, and, clapping spurs to his horse’s sides, set off at 
a gallop that seemed to bid defiance to all pursuit. 

The travellers drew on one side quickly, as they 
shouted — 

“ A highwayman ! a highwayman ! After him ! Quick I 
quick ! A highwayman ! ” 

The troop of dragoons, for such they were, needed no 
cries on the part of the travellers to urge them to greater 
exertions. 

Already they were flying along at the very top of their 
speed, their accoutrements making a jingling accompani- 


ment. 

Before them they could plainly see the outline of Tom’* 
form, and they called aloud upon him to stop. 

Of suck a demand as this the reader may be sure Turn 
took no notice. 

Away he went, intent only upon one thing. 

That was to urge his hsrse forward at its utmost speed, 

“ On ! on ! ” cried the chief officer of the troop of 
dragoons. “Onion! Do not flag! Spare neither whip 
nor spur! Tyburn toll-gate is only a little way further 
on, and there we shall have him, you may depend. For- 
ward ! forward ! ” 

Encouraged by these words, the dragoons goaded their 
horses iu a still more dreadful manner than before, in the 
hope of coming up with the object of their pursuit when 
he reached the toll-gate. 

But they could not conceal from themselves the un- 
pleasant fact that in spite of all their efforts the highway- 
man was rapidly increasing the distance between them, 
until be got out of sight, and out of hearing, too. 

Under the belief, however, that they should come up 
with him at the toll-gate, they increased rather than 
relaxed their exertions. 


CHAPTER CCCCLXVII. 

TOM KING HAS GOOD REASON TO REJOICE AT HAVING 
CONCILIATED THE TOLL-KEEPER, AND RINDS KIM A 
7RIEND IN NEED. 

Undoubtedly the best thing Tom King could do, was to 
turn and fly in the manner we have described. 

The road was smooth and level, so he was not afraid **> 
free his horse to put forth his utmost speed. 

There was only one thing that Tom ling wiskec, and 
tb:.t was that be was flying towards the country, and not 
towards London as he was. 

Had it been the former, he would have stojo ** omen 
better chance of getting off. 

The hedges on both sides of him were of 6uck a heigh. 
a3 to make leaping them quite out of the question. 

The only thing that gave Hie flymg highwayman apj 


Consolation, was that he .was rapidly out-distancing his 
pursuers — so rapidly as to make it a mutter of no doubt j 
that he would escape them altogether.',? ' 

But there was this danger to' be coEsidsisd. ! 

Who troop It his heels was only odo of several that 
would be posted aioug the Oxford-road, and, if he kept 
on to a certain dieting, he would run full tilt into 
another tro ip. / ’ J ' if" 

Should he do this, k>o position would be perilous su;l 
awkward in the extreme. ■' 


Death or capture was the certain result. 

How was he to escape this hideous danger r 
He could not go to the right or to the left. 

If he kept on, he would encounter another troop. 

If ho held hack, he would bo overtaken by those in the j 
rear.'? ‘ *t \ ,>y \ \ 

■? Truly was Tom King ia a serious dilemma, and he | 
glanced anxiously from side to side, unable to toil whal to | 
do.’> „ „ ! 

• Suddenly lie came in sight of tbo white teiLgato 
stretching across tbe road. , , *.. '*•'>? ' 

He congratulated himself upon haring made friends 
with tho toll-man in the way he had, for bo made sure 
of being able to pass through quickly, whilo hfe pur- 
suers would be detained as long as possible. 

But, in reality, this was not much. 

Tom King, id fact, began to despair. 

In another moment he reached the toll-gate. 

Scarcely had he reined in his horse, than tho toll-keeper 
came forth, i - „ 

“ You are soon back a gain, captain,” he said, as he thrust 
his kpy into tho padlock with which the gate was secured. 

“ Yes — yes. Bo quick ; I am hard pressed. There’s a 
troop of dragoons in full cry after me.” 

“ The devil thcro is, captain. But just listen to me a 
moment.” 5 J .v- r ~ .1 > 


“ I cannot. Every moment is of inestimable value,” „ 

“ I know that. But let mo toll you that if 30 a keep on 
along the road towards London you will over take another 
troop of dragoons iu Ipss than five minutes.’* 

While speaking these words, the toll-keepsr had opened 
the gate and Tom had passed through. * \ ‘ 

The highwayman was about to clap spurs to r*a steed 
and gallop on, when tho words uttered by tbo toil-man 
came upon his ears. 

He paused at once. - r *'* '* 

“ I must fight it out,” he said, “ and I may as well 
do it here as anywhere else. Hark ! they come.” 

The dull sound made by the hoofs of .the dragoons’ 
horses st riking the ground came with painful plainness upon 
their ears. i ' ' + . a 

3i ! captain — captain ! " . said the toll-keeper, as he 
iocksd tho gate again, so tha* there was one obstacle 
between Tom and his fo« 3 . “Is look here ; don’t 
go for to talk of fighting it out with a lot of sojers. 
Why, they would shoot yon as dead as a nut.” ? • 

“ I can’t help it,” replied Tom King, re-priming his 
pistole. “ Flight is fruitless, aud I will uot yield without a 
etruggle.” j 1 t < 

“ Listen to me, captain, and I’ll toll you what to do." 
“What? what?” " ' . “ 


“ "Why, I will show you how the toll will bilk the dra- 
goons, for the dragoons have bilked the toll many a time.” 

The toll-taker seemed to think this an excellent ioke. 
and laughed at it heartily. 

“ Now, captain,” he cried, “ are you a mind -.rust 
me? If you are, sty the word, and I’ll guarantee to 
get you out of this fix. Be quick 1 or else it will bo too 
tote.” . • - -■ ■■ .<-> ■ -v 

“I will truer yon,” said Tom j “and if you really do 
show me a way to escape, you ahull have something nn *9 
substantial than my thanks for a reward.” •• r-%. 

“All right, .then. There’s no time to explain, but you 
leave all to me with confidence. Jump oif your tease. 
Be quick! the dragoons will be upon, us in another 
moment, and if you are seen the scheme woait answer.” 

Tom hesitated to dismount, but something in the toll- 
keeper’s manner made him flunk he was sincere, so be 
hastily slipped out of. the saddle. 

What the taU-kceper intended to do, or liowSaO was to 
achieve bis escape, ho had not the remotest idea. -. f 

“ Take your horse by the bridle, and follow me-,” said 
the toll-man, speaking with extreme rapidity. “ Make 
ftaete, or yoa will be too late, after all/- ^ ^ • 


Tom did not want urging. 

• The dragoons be could see ware not many yards distant. 

The 7 ,od -taker 'ed tha way to tbo door of hig little 
| wooden heiuse in the centre of the road. r . 

Tc m followed him closely, leading liis, horse by tha 
bridlo, as he had been requested. ' 

“Come in,:bapthin, come : in,” .cried the toll-keeper. 
“The place is just big enough, Come in.” ; .'JM 
Tom- obeyed, and " led . Ins hor^e. . into C. small room, 
which was barely large enough to bold them all three. 

The. toll-keeper' shut the door.: ■ 

' “ What’do yos" intend to do.now F” asked 'Tom: King, 
who felt far from comfortable hi his prose nt quarters. 

“ Give ma an insight into your plan.” 
n All right. When the dragoons come, I shall 
At this moment there was a sudden uproar outside. 

There came the sound of rhauy loud aoices, 

The trampliug cf horses’ feet, as the animals wort 
hastily brought' to n'. standstill. - 
Thou succeeded a terrifio banging with the butt-ends 
of carbines upon the wooden walls of the toll- house. 

They were delivered wiib almost sufficient violence to 
batter them down.' . f. 

, “ Open ! open 1 ” cried a stentorian voice. “ Gate 1 
gate! Open,- 1 ’say. ! ” , (f 

r Tho toil-keeper turned towards Tom King, and placed 
his finger in a very waggish manner by tbe eide of hia 
nose. ,r. . . ?w„ "f- -■ j ; r ‘- ?'*'■' - : A 

“ AH right,” he whispered, “• Leave me to settle. them. 
Tbe only thing you’vo got to do is to remain perfectly 
quiet and silent. Don’t move, and dou’t let your horse 
move, as you value your life,! b , V \V r ■ 

Bang! bang! baug! came tho knocking again. 

Then tbe same stentorian voice renewed a demand for 
the gate to be opened.’ V * V. 

The toll-keeper sallied forth. 

“ Hullo ! hullo 1 ” he said. “,What the devil’s the 
matter ? Are you going to knock the house Jowu ? What’s 
the matter ?” r -'V k.' 1 " 

“ Open the gate, you idiot l ” roared the chief officer, 
“and be quick about it. We are after a highwayman, 
vou dolt ! aud if we don’t make haste, we shall not over- 
take him'.” r 

“Oh 1 all right, all right,” said the toll-keeper, advancing 
with the key in his baud. “You quitb scared me . I 
could not think what was the matter for a. moment or two. 
There you are, sir.” ^ f. -ri •=- .V** hA; - r , 

Tbe toll-keeper opened the gale sis he spoke, and the 
dragoons passed through. ** 

“ Did you say you were after a highwayman, sir ? ” he 
cried,-. ,! 4 V 'V'T 5 ^ if '* .. 

“ Yes — yes ! Have yon seen him P ” 

“1 don’t know." - . V 

“ Has ho passed here ? ” 

.- “How can I tell? just listen a minute. Io he. u 
dashing captair sort of oliap, mounted on a beautiful 
bay horse that can fly over the ground like a. detr ? 

“ Yes — j'es ! Ho outrun us. Have you seen him ? ” 

- “ Well, I seed a chap about ten rainutes.ago, or maybe 
more. He was w'hot 1 describe, and mounted on a bay. ’ 

. “ Go on— go on.” ' J- .J* \ * ■£!.,. r 

“ I is going on, isn’t I ? Well, I Ueerd somebody 
coming, and I looked out and saw lu?t>. A dasi.iug 
japtuin sort of chap, mounted On a boautitul bay horse. ” 

“ D — n you, vou said that before.” ; r 

- “ Oh J did I ? Well, on he came, like the wind, and 

when he came- to tbt gate, instead j of stopping and 
uxiug nro to open it tor him, as I thought he" would, 
he didn’t draw tu a bit, but gives a kind of a whistle, 
and .up went the horse in the uir, aud dropped down oa 
this aiuo of the gate. 1 ’’ ^ ! * 

“ He jumped the gate, then ? ” . 

* 1 Yes", he did, cuss him ! ” 

- “ What, next ? ” -•*>/;* . ; • & J 

“ Why, away he went up the ZZ2C towards London, 
as though the devil was at his heels. Tuppence !’” I 
cries, “ tuppence ! but, cuss ine, if he took any notice what- 
eomever.”-* *. -v/ ?\ f 

“ Oo’iio on, my men/’- cried the officer of dragoons. 
f‘ This is iruportaut in formation. Our horees have breathed 
a littfo. Forward — fonvard ! We shall nut overtake 
the rascal, but wo shall be teat the death, for if be keeps 
aiong the road he will felt foul of Godfrey’s troop, and 
then it would be all over. Mtlihrm. Forward— for *?ard 5 ” 
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'i'fee ekief officer set the example of pushing ou at a 
gallop, and in another moment the dragoons were far 
*way dow n the road 'kf ** *V ' * * ' 

The toll-keeper, as soon as they wero at i sate «ia- 
tancej went through some rather remarkable evolutions. 

In the first piece, he put the end of his thumb against 
the tip of his nose, and spread out lus fingers flmwise. 

Then he expanded his oheeks with wind and suddenly 
put both hands to liis eides- 

Then his whole body shook violently, aud though no 
sound came from his lips, it was evident he was enjoying 
a hearty laugh at the expense of the dragoons. * 

The capers he out were really fantastic; bni. nne' a 
moment or two he ceased, and then entered tbs toll- 
house. 

The moment he opened the door, Tom King sprang 
forward and clasped him by the hand. t 

“ Thanks ! thanks ! ” ho said. “ Yon have, indeed, 
saved my life! A thousand thanks 1 The scheme was 
a most excellent one.” 

“ How jolly green they must he ! But, captain f ® 
“Wliat?" 

“ If yon are to be safe and keep me oat of trouble 
yon must be off at once.” 

“ I would not compromise you for worlds.” 

“ That’s a crackjaw sort of a word ; but never mind, I know 
waat you mean well enough. You push t ight cn towards 
Oxford as quick as you can, for they will soon find out 
that yon have not gone towards Loudon. They will over- 
take the other troop immediately.” 

“ I hope yon will not be suspected of what yon have 
done.” ... 

“ Oh ! never fenr, I have only got to swear that I saw 
you, and stick to it. They will think you took to the- 
meidowe, or something of that sort.” •* 

“ True, true. Sr» they will, My best thanks, however, 
are your due. Without voir aid I do not see how I 
could possibly have escaped.” 

“ Well, do not linger. You cannot tell how soon they 
may retp n, and the further yon are off the b( iter.” 

* I vs ill go at once; and to prove to' you that I appre- 
ciate the service yon have rendered me, take these two 

f ureeSj and make the best use you can of their contents. 

don't know how much there is, but when 1. come by 
this way again I shan’t forget yon.” 1 Hf '• '*■ ** 
“Thanks,” said the toli-keeper, as he pocketed the 
purses. “ Now, then, be off with you.” • ■ ■” f ->- 

“ Lead the way, then.” 

Tom King took his horse by the bridle and followed 
Lie ne w friend out into the open air. 

He mounted immediately. • ' •' 

“ Good-bye, captain,” cried the toll-taker, as he opened 
the gate, “Push oil as fast as you can. You have nothing 
to fear from me. I won’t set the dragoons upon your 
track.” ~ •• 

“ X know that,” said Torn King. “ Good night. The 
next time I come by I shall remember you.” 


CHAPTER CCCCLXVIII. 

TOM KING RESCUES A LADY FROM TWO FOOTPADS, AND 
FILLS INTG A TERRIBLE DANGER I1ISISE7.F. 

With these words, Tom King pressed his horse into e 
gallop, and in a few minutes the toll-gate was left behind. 

“ That’s what I call a lucky escape,” he paid to him- 
self, “ I knew it was good policy to ho friends with the 
toll-keeper, bat I did not think he would be iu a position 
to render me a service so soon. He has swod my life, that 
is certain, and I will show him that I kcow how to be 
grateful for it.” I 

The highwayman now began to look rather 1 

about him in the hope that he should see a cnanca of . 
taking another sooty, for though Ids former adventnra 
had been a profitable one, yet, us ho Lad given the toll- 
taker both the purses which had been surrendered to him, 
he was no richer than he wsb before. ?**• > ' 

Tom was not forgetful of- his object in taking to tne 
•t>ad, and as the uuht was rapidly besting away, it would 
be necessary for him to make p°« of the Sei intervening 
between then and daybreak. > a *- ,/» » 

F rom come reason or otner, nowever, the Oxford-road 
was on this night more deserted than he had ever remem- 
bered to have found it, .- r " nk # uT” 


7o? 

_ •• 

He "ode on for a long distanco without meeting with a 
soul.' • ' J * ■ *• -* •• -• ■ r - 

Every now and then he wesid draw rein, and compel 
his horse to halt for a moment. 

Then hr would listen for some sound that would foretell 
a traveller’s approach.' 46 I I • s - r # 

But in vain. 

He was now beginning to regret that h« had allowed 
the stage-coach to pass him unmolested. 

" 'While his mind was occupied with these regrets, ha 
once more brought his staed to & standstill. 

Even as he did so, thcra came upon his' cars a loud aud 
piercing shriek. ' f ' 

The cry evidently came from female lips, and from coma 
distance in advance. • ' ' • 

■ Another and another shriek followed in rapid succes- 
sion. "■ •» ’■ 

“ This promises an adventure,” cried Torn King ; Rnd 
as h& spoke the words he clapped spurs to Ids horse’s 
aid’s and galloped at full speed along the road. 

In less than a moment lie perceived something in tha 
distance, which at oe.ee had tne effect of bringing an 
angry exclamation to his lips. - r 

In the road before him was a lady seated upon a beau- 
tiful bay horse. * 

She was struggling desperately with two men. 

The horse was plunging and rearing in a manner that 
threatened to throw his rider. 

But she maintained her scat admirably. 

She was attacked by two rough-looking men, one of 
whom held her steed by the bridle, while the ether seized 
her violently by the firm and held a pistol In a threaten- 
ing manner towards her. 

Well might such a spectacle as this call forth an angry 
ejaculation from the lips of Torn King. 

What could be more cowardly than for a couple of 
great, hulking fellows to dart out npon a young and 
defenceless girl and threaten her in the manner they 
evidently were. 

It was part of Tom King’s creed alway3 to treat the 
fair sex with chivalrousness, and no female stood in need 
of a protector while he was by. 

No ms^er how great the danger was to himself, he 
would have defended them without hesitation. 

But, to waylay and rob a solitary, unprotected female, 
was in the highwayman’s eyes a crime of no commoa 
magnitude. 

lie was rejoiced to think that fortune had favoured him 
so far as to permit him to be on the road when such an 
outrage tool: place. 

As he made his horse fly over the ground, ho produced 
a cop pie of pistols, which he cocked ready for immediate 
service. 

The thundering sound of his horso’s hoofs resumed the 
ears of the two villains, and they looked up Aghast. 

But Tom was upon them in a moment. 

“ Dastardly cowards,” he said, at the top of liis voice; 
“ release the lady, or you are both dead men.” 

“ Help-help ! ” cried the lady on the horse, who felt 
inspired with frosh courage when she heard Tom King’s 
voice, and witnessed his intrepid behaviour. 

“ Hold the gal, Joe,” cried ono of the ruffians ; “ and 
I’ll soon settle this young spark’s hash for him. I’ll learn 
bin. to eome interfering. 

“ Will you, indeed ? ” said Tom King, as the man came 
towards him. “ Perhaps you will take that, and tell me 
whether you would like any more of the same article.” 

As he asked this question, Tom King struck the man 
a couplo of tenific blows on the head with the butt-end of 
one c<f his pistols. 

Qkc first blow made him reel, and upon receiving the 
second k*> fell prostrate in the roadway. 

f /Jte man who Lai Deen called Joe by his companion, 

fred an angry shout when he saw the fate of Lit com- 
rad* ( and, releasing his hold of the lady’s bridle, be seized 
a gu.i wLich was resting against tne trunk of & huge 
tree that grew by tha roadside. 

He grasped the gun by tha barrel, for that was the part 
that came readiest to his hand, and swinging it round hi3 
head, made a blow at Tom King befoie he ws-‘ aware of 
the attack that was thus made upon him. 

By a nimble movement he escaped the blow ; but the 
stock of the fowling-niece alighted rather heavily coon hif 
horse’s nec k* 
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The man finding he had mia3ed his aim, gave vent to 
another ejaculation of rage, and, recovering his weapon, 
swung it round his head a second time. 

Tom’s blood was now fully up, and before the man 
could bring the gun down, he raised a pistol rapidly to 
a level and fired. 

The report was rather tremendous, and the lady 
uttered anothor scream. It was echood by one from 
the man, who throw up his arms wildly, and then fell 
to the earth, where he writhed about in a manner that 
was horrible to witness. Tom King having thne disposed 
of his two assailants, turned round to the lady on whose 
behalf he had been thus exerting himself. 

By the time he did so, she had succeeded in calming 
her steed, whioh was now as quiet and docile as it had 
before been restive and unmanageable. 

“ Thanks, sir — thanks,” she cried, as Tom King ap- 
proached her. “ I know not how to express the extent 
of my gratitude. You have done me a service which I, 
can never repay, and a service, too, of a much more im- 
portant character than it can possibly appear to be.” 

“ No more thanks, lady,” said Tom King, as he took 
off his hat and made a respectful bow. No more thanks. 
The service which 1 have rendered you is one which any- 
one, gifted with a spark of manly feeling, would per- 
form.” 

“Still I cannot help feeling very — very grateful,” 
replied the lady, “ although I am at a loss how to ex- 
press myself.” 

“ Do not trouble yourself to do so,” said Tom King, 
gaily. “ You are heartily welcome to the service which 
I have performed for you, aud if there is anything else 
that lies in my power to do, command me freely.” 

Tom King made another low bow as he spoke. 

The lady aoknowleged the salute by an inclination of 
the head. 

“ I thank yon,” she said, gently; “ but there is noth- 
ing more.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Tom King ; “ but I ought to have 
asked you the question before. Have you received any 
iujury at the hands of those men ?” 

“ No ; I am unhurt.” 

“ That is fortunate ; not only for you, but for them. 
They should have suffered dearly for any violence.” 

“ They are al v eady punished.” 

“ But not half as they deserve to be. And now, lady, 
one question more. Do you journey further along this 
road P” 

“ Only a short distance.” 

“ Then, if that is the case,” said Tom King, “ as I am 
travelling in the same direction, perhaps you would 
permit me to become your escort.” 

“ If such is the case, I shall only be too glad to avail 
myself of your protection, for I confess I am greatly 
alarmed by what has just taken plaoe.” 

“ No doubt — no doubt. Have you recovered suffi- 
ciently to resume your journey f” 

“Yes — yes. Oh ! yes. I wish to push ouward with- 
out loss of time.” 

I am ready, then.” 

The lady set her steed in motion, and at a gentle trot 
the pair took their way along the broad Oxford-road. 

That Tom King was running a very great amount of 
danger by offering to be this lady'a oscort, the reador 
will not require to be told, though from his calm demean- 
our uo one would have suspected it. Uuder the circum- 
stances, however, he could scarcely avoid making such 
an offer. 

After a slight pause, the lady spoke : 

“ I accept of your protection with all the greatest 
readiness aud gratitude,” she said, “ because what has 
happened makes me fearful of further interruption.” 

“ Indeed,” said Tom King, as he looked to his pistols. 

“ Yes, and when 1 said a little while ago that you had 
rendered me a more important service than you imagined, 
what I meant was that it is highly necessary that I 
should roach my destination with all possible speed, and 
had it not been for your fortunate presence, I should 
have heen much delayed.” 

“ I see ! I see. Would you like to increase your pace ?” 

“Not just yet. I have scarcely recovered from my 
fright.” 

“ It was a dastardly attack,” said Tom King. “ I 
suppose pluuder was their object.” 


“ I suppose so ; but it is more than I can tell. It may 
be that it was intended to delay my return to the hall. 
I have come at full speed from London.” 

“ There is a mystery here,” muttcrod Tom King to 
himself, w.hose curiosity was greatly roused by the words 
which had just been uttered — “ there is a mystery here, 
and it will go hard with me if I do not penetrate it.” 

Then in a louder tone of voice ho added : 

“ What were their motives for such a cowardly attack 
doesn’t matter. They fully deserve the punishment 
which they have received. As for any other attack, I 
think you may make yourself easy.” 

“ Thanks — thanks ! It is not far that I have to go, 
and ” 

“ Hark !” said Tom King, suddenly. “ What was 
that ?” 

“ What ?— what ?” 

“Do you not hear it?” said Tom King. “ Someone 
comes.” 

And now there rose upon the still night air the un- 
mistakable sounds of horses’ hoofs. They were ap- 
proaching, and evidently in great numbers. 

Something in Tom King’s manner must have struck 
the lady as being strange, for she looked at him keenly 
for 8omo moments in silence. 

Then, when the sound grew more and more distinct, 
she said : 

“All is well — all is well. Now, T know those sounds 
well. It i3 the dragoons who patrol the road.” 

Tom King knew this well enough, without being told, 
and he felt very uneasy. 

It was evident he did not look upon their approach 
with the same amount of satisfaction ac the lady did. 

“ Yes,” he said, with a forced laugh. “ It is the dra- 
goons, no doubt. They make a great show of patroll- 
ing the road, bnt it seems to me that iu one respect, at 
least, they are like police officers — they are never iu the 
way when their presence would be beneficial.” 

“ Nay, there you are unjust,” said the lady, warmly. 
“ I know they have been ot the greatest service in pro- 
tecting us from the attacks of bands of highwaymen, 
who mane the roads impassable.” 

Tom smiled. 

“ And yet you were attacked by two men,” he said. 

He spoke these words lightly, and, as it seemed, half 
jestingly. 

The lady little imagined what his feelings were at 
that moment. 

The dragoons were now very close at hand. 

Tom’s position was ticklish iu the extreme. 

Had he turned and fled he would have been' pursued 
immediately, and all chance of following up his adven- 
ture with the lady would be at an euJ. 

On the other hand, if he remained he ran a very great 
risk indeed of being recognised. 

It was the rule for the dragoons to allow no persons 
to pass unquestioned, and how would Tom pass through 
such an ordeal ? 

A careful aud correct description of hi3 personal ap- 
pearance had been industriously circulated among the 
soldiers, and doubtless they had taken care to impress 
all tho particulars upon their minds. 

At the very first glance, perhaps, they would recognise 
him, and then how perilous would his position become. 

There was no time for flight, however, nor was there 
much time for deliberation, for the dragoons now were 
very close at hand indeed. 

Under this aspeot of affairs, Tom King resolved to 
make a virtue of necessity, by putting a bold face on 
the matter, and riding along the road with a lady. 

With a degree of calmness which cannot sufficiently be 
admired at, the highwayman spoke freely to his strange 
companion, trotting along as though nothing whatever 
was amiss, and as though he was not in any sort of 
danger. 

Two minutes elapsed, and then the dragoons arrived. 

Tom King’s heart beat quickly and his face flushed 
a little, when he heard the commanding officer call out 
to the dragoons and bid them halt. 

With a clattering sound the whole troop came to a 
standstill, and then the officer rode up to Tom King 
and the young lady. 

“ Pull up !” cried the officer ; " pull up for a moment, 
ily orders are not to allow anyone to pass me on the road 
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without challenging them. Would you be kind enough to 
rein in your horses for a moment ? ” 

The lady stopped her horse at once, and Tom King 
could do nothing more than follow her example. 

Five minutes more would decide his fate. 

Should he be recognised, his death or capture was 
inevitable. 

Escape woniu oe out of the question. 

What wonder is it, then, that his heart should beat 
more quickly and painfully than it was wont, and that his 
frame should exhibit traces of agitation ? 

This was so slight, however, as not to be noticeable, 
and by the time his steed had stopped, and the officer 
approached him, he was qnite calm, and he saluted him 
with one of those deep, courtly bows which were then the 
fashion. 

The officer replied to the salute, and then he said — 

“ There is a little form which we are instructed to go 
through, but we will not detain you for a moment. It is 
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that you should furnish us with your real names and some 
proof of your identity. This proceeding may seem strange, 
but the reason is that, in spite of all our care and patrolling, 
highway robberies are nightly committed on 'he road, aud 
we are determined to put a stop to them by adonting the 
.measure I have mentioned.” 


CHAPTER CCCCLXIX. 

LIEUTENANT GRENNE IS CLEVERLY DELUDED B-Y TOM 
KING. 

These words, uttered bj the officer of dragoons, revealel 
another dilemma. 

There was, to he sure, just a chance that lom King 
would be able to pass through their ranks uu re cognise 1 » 
but now that something like a passport was deman iea 
the danger was immensely increased. 

Indeed, detection seemed cert ait. 

PpvIce One Halfpenny. 
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Had any of his comrades seer bim at this moment, 
literally hemmed in on all sides as ne was by his *< 101 . .hey 
would have trembled for hie safety. 

tyi tremble ourselves 

A sort oi pause followed the ttc.-anoe of the speech 
with which the last chapter eonmded, during which the 
officer eat waiting, and glancing alternately from Tom 
King to the lady by his side. 

The latter, perceiving that her new acquaintance did 
not speak, said — 

“ I believe I have the pleasure of knowing you, Lien- 
tenant Grenne ? ” 

“ Indeed,” said the officer, in a changed manner, and 
with the accents of his voice slightly tinged with plea- 
sure ; “ indeed, miss, yoor voice is famC<&? to me in the 
extreme.” 

“ My name is Minton 

“ Of convse, Mies Minton of the Hall yonoer. I most 
really apologise, but I did not recognise yen ai first, or I 
should not have stopped you.” 

“ No matter, lieutenant, 1 * said the lady, who, now that 
she has avowed her name, we may as well call Miss 
Minton. “ No matter ; it is best to perform your duty to 
the letter. I, for one, shall be glad when you have cap- 
tured the highwaymen.” 

“ But I shall not, if it affords me the chance of anch 
pleasant meetings as these.” 

“ A truce to your compliments, lieutenant,” said Miss 
Minton, her voice showing, plainly enough, that she waa 
iuite the reverse of displeased. “ Are you satisfied ? 
Can I pass on ? ” 

“ Most certainly. I should have recognised you had it 
not been for the darkness of the night, or I should say 
morniug, rather ; and besides, I scarcely expected to see 
you at such an unusual hour.” 

“I daresay not. No apologies. We shall be always 
glad to see you at the Hall when dnty permits.” _ 

“ Many thanks. You may depend I shall avail myself 
of the invitation. This gentleman is a friend of yoors, I 
presume ? ” 

“Oh! yes; though our acquaintance has been short, 
being half-an-hour long, at most.” 

“ Oh ! indeed,” said the officer, turning towards Tom 
King with quite a changed expression, “ a friend only 
half-an-hour old P ” 

“Yes,” said Tom King, coldly. “I have had the 
honour of the lady’s acquaintance for about that length of 
time.” 

“ Oh ! indeed, sir.” 

“ And in fact — 

“Perhaps, then,” said LieutenaC' Grenne, "you would 
have no objection to let ns know who y CP » e ? ” 

“ None whatever, sir; but my humble opinion is, if it 
is jour duty to guard these roads, it would be much better 
if you were to ride on.” 

“ And pray sir, what the devil have you got to do with 
my duty ?” 

“ Very little, perhaps ; but if you will appeal to the 
lady, she will tell you under what circumstances our 
acquaintance took place.” 

“ Oh ! yes — yes, lieutenant. I owe this gentleman a 
very deep debt of obligation, indeed. He has rendered 
me a most important service. A little way further down the 
road, towards London, I was stopped t>y two men, who 
would have robbed, and perhaps murdered me, had it not 
been for this gentleman.” 

“ Stopped on the road ? What, by robbers ? ” 

“ I suppose so. At least, I do not know what else they 
x>uld be. 

“They were robbers, depend npon it,” interjected 
Tom King. “ I think I have done for them both, for a 
little time, at least You will find them lying on the 

read, I rather fancy. 

“ This is serious,” said the lieutenant. 

You will now understand what 1 meant,” continued 
Tom King, who perceived the advantage he had gained. 
“ i’ou see, in spite of your patrolling and needloss’y 
stopping peaceable travellers, this young lady was 
stopped by two men within a mile of her own resi- 
dence.” 

The lieutenant was aggravated by the way in wmon 
Tom spoke, bnt he could say nothing. 

“ It is quite true,” said Miss Minton. “ When this 
gentleman saw how 1 was attacked, ha pod© forwsrd and 


had a desperate conflict with them, lie was viotortoae, 
and he left, the men lying senseiess on the road.” 

“ I will ride off at once, 1 hope these will prove tb® 
gentlemen of whom we are in search. Nevertheless, sir, 
perhaps you would be kind enough to tell me who you 
are.” 


“ Certainly, sir ; my name is Queen." 

“ Queen P ” 

“ Yes ; Sir Thomas Queen. I am a baronet, and justice 
of the peace. I am on my way from London to my own 
residence at Burnham, in Buckinghamshire. Perhaps you 
may know the place P ” 

All this was said with so iVmel' readiness, and without 
the slightest hesitation, that the officer of dragoons 
believed it at once. v*a the announcement that be was a 
baronet and a justice of the peace, quite accounted for the 
manner in which he had spoken. 

In a very respectful voice, Lieutenant Grenne said—* 

“ I have not the honour of knowing either your name 
or your residence, bnt your word is quite sufficient. It is 
easy to distinguish a gentleman.” 

"Thank yon for the compliment. And now, lieutenant, 
if you will condescend to be guided by me, yon will ride 
off down the road without any more delay in search of the 
two rascals. I would return with you myself, and point 
out the spot where the outrage took place, but I have 
promised chis lady to escort her to her home ; and I am, 
moreover, anxious to push on towards Burnham, having 
been considerably delayed.” 

"All right. Sir Thomas. I am off. I hope you w ill 
meet with no farther interruption.” 

“ Thanks.” 

“ Good evening, Miss Minton. Pray do not lay the 
blame of the outrage that has been perpetrated npon my 
Bhoulders.” 

“ I shall do,” said the lady, with a light laugh, “ if 
you do not capture the wretches, and bring them to jus- 
tice.” 

“ I will try my best to redeem myself so far. Once 
more, good night. Now, my men, forward ! ” 

With a clatter the troop of dragoons rode off down the 
road, and, as they did so, Tom King drew a long 
breath, for he thought what a narrow escape he had just 
had. 

The lieutenant could not have been 7ery well acquainted 
with his appearance, but his failing to recognise him will 
net he wondered at if it is borne in mind that the night 
was a very dark one, and fhat he did not r ecognise the 
young lady, Miss Minton, until she declared herself, and 
yet he was personally acquainted with her. 

Then, again, the intelligence that Miss Minton had been 
stopped discoucerted him, and he was in consequence less 
cool and clear-sighted than he usually was. 

And so, from a combination of strange circumstances, 
the dragoons rode by Tom King without having the 
least suspicion concerning him. 

He smiled when he thought of the name by which 
he had declared liimself, and which was so easily sug- 
gested by his real one. 

That was about the most daring piece of the whole 
business, for, for a moment, Lieutenant Grease had 
been suspicions. 

Take ft altogether, it was about the strangest adven- 
ture he had had. 

Still, he was amused at it now the danger was past. 

The lady rode on for a few yards in silence. 

~'ancyiug she was, perhaps, waiting for him to epeas 
first, Tom said — 

“It seems, then, that you and this young officer ol 
dragoons are old acquaintances ? ” 

“ Well, scarce!’’, Sir Thomas,” replied the young lady, 
in a more friendly manner than she had hitherto ad- 
dressed him. “I have known him but for a short 
tkng i that is, since he has been appointed to patrol this 


roau. 

“Not s very pleasant occupation for a soldier, *. 
should think.” 

“Oh! he grumbles about it dreadfully, and declarer 
he will make short work of the highwaymen if he shoald 
be lucky enough to meet with one of them.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Tom. 

“ And I should think he would, too ; far he is s 
young fellow.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Tom, again. 
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“ Dear me, what a strange ejaculation- What do you 
■md by that P ” 

“ Oh ! nothing."’ 

“ But, Sir Thomas, if you will look before you, you 
will see the gabled roofs oi a building. That is Minton 
Ball,” 

“ Your residence .” 

“Exactly; and I hope, sir, 5&J will not reii.se to 
enter and receive my father’s thanks for the service von 
have done me.” 

“ Nothing would give me greater satisfaction — that is 
to say, at aay other time than the present moment. 
But, the fact is, I am extremely anxious to reach Burn- 
ham. I onght to have been there hours ago, but I have 
been delayed in one way or the other, so that really I 
mu 3 t decline your invitation." 

“I am sorry for that; but you will, probably, be 
passing by this way Boon.” 

“ Oh ! yes. I am on the road frequently.” 

“ Then, will you promise that when yon pass again, 
you ill call?” 

“ Oh ! certainly. I shall have great pleasure in doing 
so .’ 5 

“ Thanks. A nd now, Sir Thomas, while we perform 
the rest of the journey, I should like to ask your advice.” 

“ My advice ? ” 

“You are surprised, no doubt. But, if 1 recollect 
right, you said you were a justice of the peaoe.” 

“Ah!” 

“ hat strange word again.” 

“ Excuse me. It’s a habit I have got. It means 
yes.” 

“Oh! indeed. Well, as you are a justice of the 
peace, I thonght I would ask your advice upon a matter 
which has very much perplexed me.” 

“ 1 shall be happy to render yon all the assistance in 
my power.” 

“I knew that, and it emboldened me to address you.” 

“Do not fear to speak freely,” said Tom King. I will 
promise o keep secret anything you may confide in me.” 

“ Well, then, Sir Thomas, it concerns my being oat at 
such an hoar as this alone. That must have seemed 
»t-e jge to you.” 

“ 1 confess it did.” 

“In asking your advice, I shall explain it. To he brief, 
late last night I received a letter- — an anonymous letter.” ' 

“ Indeed ! ” 

** I have it with me now, bnt there is not light enough 
to read it. How-aver, I will make you acquainted with its 
contents as nearly as I can recollect.” 

“ That will, perhaps, answer the purpose quite as well.” 

“ 1 hope so. The writing was in a man’s hand, and 
OOUn-ueucec abruptly — 

w ! lour brother is in great danger — in danger of his 
life. It is in yowr power to save him. If you wish to do 
so, you unit hasten to his chambers in Londor, You 
must get there at least two howrs before dawn, cr you 
will be too late, and he will surely perish. Be speedy 
and secret .’ ” 

“ Was that all P” 

“ Yes ; and, I think, almost the very words.” 

“ It is a Btererious letter.” 

“ Very. 1 pondered over the contents, and at length 
resolved to set out ; and I did so, a 3 you see." 

“ And did you find your brother ? ” 

“ No. You must understand he is studying for the law, 
and he has chambers in the Temple. I went thero.” 

“ Were y ou in time ? Were you there two hours before 
daybreak r ” 

-m: yes ; three at the least.” ' 

“ And he was not there ?” 

“ No. And he had not been seen ainoe early on the 
preceding evening.” 

“And what d«<l yon do then ?” asked Tom King, whose 
interest in this strange narrative rapidly increased. 

“ I made all the inquiries I conld,” was the reply, 

“ and then I resolved to gallop back home, which I have 
done.” 

“And yon conld neither aeenor hear any thing of your 
brother ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ How strange !” 

“ Now. sir, I want to ask your adviee. 
better do t What does it all mean P” 


* I am quite puzzled to say,” replied Tom King. “ It 
really a most mysterious afi'iir from first to last. But stop 
a moment. I have an idea. It was ou your return that 
were attacked by those two men P ” 

“ Yes, it was.” 

“ Did they demand any money from you p ” 

“No. It appeared as though they desired to drag me 
from the saddle All took place so suddenly, however, 
that I cannot recollect perfectly.” 

“ It is ray opinion, then,” said Tom King, “ that the 
letter was written for the purpose of decoying you from 
your home — for what purpose or for what reason such an 
outrage should be planned, I am not able to hazard an 
opinion.” 

“Bnt,” said Miss Minton, “if my abduction was the 
end in view, why was I suffered to proceed in safety as far 
as Loudon P ” 

“ That is a difficult question; perhaps you seteut earlier 
than was expected ?” 

“ It might be so.” 

“ Have you an enemy P Do you kuow anyone who 
would stoop to such an act P ” 

The lady paused, and for a moment hesitated. 

Then she said — 

“ No ; I know no one who would be guilty of ao great 
an outrage.” 

“ Then I mu 9 t confess myself baffled.” 

“ I was afraid so,” said the lady, with a sigh. “ I am 
perfectly bewildered. But, stay! These are the garen 
leading to the Hall. Are you sure you will not enter P” 

“ I cannot to-night.” 

“ Farewell, then, for yon have told me you were anxious 
to reach home, and I have no right to detain you any 
longer. For all that yon have done fn my behalf, I trust 
that yon will accept ray best and deepest thanks. I told 
yon what had occurred, in the faint hope that yon might 
Ue able to throw some light on this extraordinary affair.” 

“ I deeply regret that it is not in my power to do so.” 

“ I am snrs you do ; and, once more expressing mj 
thanks, I say farewell.” 

“ Farewell, too,” said Tom King. “ Before we part, 
however, I should like to free you from the deception i 
have played upon yon. I am not what I have deolared 
myself. . I am one of those highwaymen whom you homo 
your friend. Lieutenant Grenne, will speedily bring to 
justice.” 

" iirfp*w.-ibte." 

“ It is quite true.” 

“ You a highwayman ?” 

“Ye. ” 

“ And your name ?” 

“ Tom King.” 


CHAPTER CCCCLXX. 

TOM KINS HAS A MYSTERIOI S ADVENTURE WITH 
MELANCHOLY STRANGER. 

Without waiting to hear what the lady would say 
hearing this announced, and without waiting to see what 
she would do, Tom King touched his horse with tho spar, 
and set off at a gallop in the direction of London. 

Once, and once only, he glanced over his shoulder, and 
when he did so he saw her sitting upon her steed and 
looking after him* her face and attitude expressive of th -3 
utmost astonishment. 

After this Tom King did not look back, so what became 
of her he knew not. 

He had terminated the interview somewhat abruptly. 
The reason was that he was warned it was time to treuk 
op tho conference by seeing in the eastern horizon some 
long pale beams of light, which indicated that dawn 
was at hand. 

He had a long way to go to reach the deserted man- 
sion, and by the time I13 arrived there be felt quite cer- 
tain it would be daylight, and broad daylight, too. 

Clearly, then, it was the best and wisest thing he 
could do. 

He had, strangely enough, learned more than he had 
ever hoped to become acquainted with. 

The simple ohance of his having declared himself to 
he a justice of the peace had induced Miss Minton to 

i ’> make a confidant of him, aid in a matter which was 
well calculated to perplex anyone. 

When he had obtained all the information, however, 
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which it was in her power to •rive, anti when he saw He was rendered desperate by the want of success he 
those harbingers of the coming day, linn King deter- hati had throughout the litoiit. 

mined to be off without any more delay. Spurring his horse still more, he in a' few bounds was 

He had revealed his true person for several reasons, side by side with this young m □. 
and one of them was that he had nothing whatever to “ Halt 1 halt!” he cried, levelling apistolat him as he 
fear from the declaration spoke. “ Halt ! I eay. Tour money or your life !" 

He felt tolerably certain that the lieutenant in com* ! Almost mechanically, as it seemed, the traveller pulled 
maud of the dragoons would learn how neatly and easily I up his horse. 


hia prey had slipped through his fingers, and Tom rejoiced " Tou will have but a pool oooty from me,” he said, iw 
in the prospect of the amount of annoyance and ««xation sad tones. *' I have nothing about me of any greater 
which he would feeL value than my sword, and that 1 shall struggle to prevent 

“ I have had a fine night ox it,” he muttereu to him- you from taking possession of.” 
self, as he galloped along the road ; “ a very fine night. The words were spoken sadly, quietly, and yet firmly, 

indeed. Here I am, with daylight shining on me, and Somehow, he could not tell why, Tom King fully 

on my way back, and not a penny richer than I was believed wbat this young man said, 
when I set out. I have bad all this danger for nothing — He would have staked his life he spoke the troth. There 
absolutely for nothing. Wes ever anybody known to have was sach an air of earnest ingenuousness about him. 
suoh bad luck ? But let a traveller show himself, and let Nevertheless, Tore CCtfid not control his disappointment, 
him be who he may, and let the danger be as great as and he said— 

it likes, I will stop him, and, what is more, take every “ Do you carry no trinkets or ornaments P ” 
penny he has about him ! ” “ No, none,” was the reply. “ Look and satisfy yonr- 

With this resolution, Tom continued on his way, though self.” 
he shaped his course nearly in a straight line to his With these words, the melancholy stranger unclasped 
destination. his riding-cloak, and allowed Tom King a fall view of his 

On his way his mind was occupied with thinking over person, 
all that the young girl had said. It fully bore out the truth of what he had jnst said. 

The adventure, take it altogether, was one well calcn- He carried no trinkets or ornaments about him, and 
lated to provoke thought and find materials for reflec- Tom, glancing at his hands, saw that there was not a 
tion. single ring upon any one of his fingers. 

And now the dawn advanced with great rapidity. Looking, however, to the hilt of his sword, he 6aw that 

Streak after streak of grayish light shot np from the it was ornamented in a most elaborate and expensive 
horizon, and shed a pale glimmer upon the still sleeping manner, and must have been worth a very large sum of 
earth. money. 

Although indulging in the reflections which we have It seemed strange, Tom thought, for anyone carrying 
mentioned, he kept a sharp look-out aronnd him, anfl such a weapon, to have no articles of value about him 
presently an ejaculation came from his lips. whatever, and so he said— 

At the same moment he quickened his horse’s speed, “ Come, sir, if you have nothing else, I am sure yoa 
and turned his head in a slightly different direction to carry a purse. Hand me that.” 

the one he had been pursuing. “It is not worth your taking,” was the answer. “It 

The reason of this was, because he had seen a single contains less than a guinea, in silver. However, take it ; 
horseman emerge from the shadow of a copse, and take here it is, and I feel that I could ask you to take my life 
his way across a piece of open ground of considerable as well, if it would be of the slightest benefit to you. 
extent. These words were spoken in a tone of even greater 

In the dim, dawnlight his figure, and that of his steed, dejection than before ; indeed, the young man seemed as 
looked hazy and indistinct, and as they crossed the piece though his heart was breaking. 

of common or heath, they looked more like some shadowy, Tom felt his disappointment and vexation snbside in 
spectral horse and rider than aught else. the intense desire which he felt to learn the cause of this 

It was, then, this which had brought the exclamation young man's deep sorrow, 
to Tom’s lips, and which had caused him to press his horse He could not account for anyone, occupying the station 
to make still greater exertions. in life that he evidently did, being out upon the road in 

The rider, be he who he might, was at a considerable such a penniless condition, 
distance, and Tom saw that a hard gallop was inevitable _ The stranger put an end to Tom’s speculations by suy- 
if he was to overtake him. ing — 

This was nothing. “ Come, sir, here is my purse. Take it, and let me 

He was intent only upon one thing, and that was to come be gone, as the errand I am upon will admit of no delay.” 
np with him, and demand whatever money and valuables “ N ay, yon are free to pass.” 
he carried. “ But, my purse F ” 

With this intention away he flew. ‘ Keep it. I would not deprive you of anything ; indeed. 

The traveller, however, did not look back, and seemed I feel as though it would give me a pleasure if I could be 
perfectly unconscious of the fact that someone was pursuing of some assistance to you. 
him. “ Indeed ! ” said the stranger. 

His steed was going at a kind of half gallop, a speed Without another word he replaced the parse in his 
very comfortable to the rider, who sat in the saddle as pock t and set his horse in motion, 
though plunged in deep and melancholy thought. “ No luck again,” muttered Tom King, as he turned 

The common or heath, across which he was taking his round with the intention of retracing his steps. “ No 
way in a diagonal direction, was covered with soft, crisp luck again! Well, after this, I will give up altogether, 
tnrf, upon which the horse’s hoofs produced scarcely an and go straight back. It is quite certain fortnne is against 
andible sound, so that the highwayman was enabled to That is clear enough. She ia touiy called a ltefete 

get very close to the traveller before the latter was aware for snch I ever found her.” 

of it. At this moment he was startled by a dull sound in the 

(Jpon a closer approach, Tom King discovered that he rear, and he immediately faced about, 

was quite a young man, being, indeed, just about to enter To hie surprise, he found the melancholy sttaxwrr 

into manhood. afexie to him. 

His attire was plain and simple, and dark in hue. lining in his steed, the latter said— 

At his side he carried a long, straight sword. “Yon are surprised, no doubt, that I shonM have 

But it was this stranger’s countenance that attracted galloped after jvn ; but tbe fact is I want to speak to 
Tom King’s attention. you for a moment.” 

No one could gaze upon the delicately-formed features, “I am entirety at your service,” said Tom Kong, and 
with the expression of pensiveness upon them, without «e he spoke he raised his hat, and made a deep and re- 
feeling immediately and deeply interested. bow. 

Tom at once wondered what could have prodaoed so I The traveller returned the salute with that air of 
profound a melancholy in one so handsome and so young i nelaneholy which seemed to pervade all his actions. 

In spite of this, however, he did not feel in the le&ai j Some sK, surprise was also visible when he amw 
molincd to forego his intention. the graceful maimer in which Tom bowed. 
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“ I was convinced,” he said, “ that you were no common 
robber, and if Lneeded any confirmation your behaviour 
would supply : t.” 

Tom mad** no other reply to this highly flattering 
speech than to bow again. 

“ I have hastened after you in order to ask a favour. I 
am impelled to do so, because Ie«n see thaWon have the 
bearing of a gentlemen.” 

How true this remark was! 

It sent a sharp pain through Tom King’s heart when 
he heard it, for it had the effect of bringing the past 
vividly before him. 

There is something in the deportment of a real thorough* 
bred gentleman which can neither be defined nor imi- 
tated, 

Tom King had been bora and had lived a gentleman, 
and the bearing he had then acquired — or, rather, which 
, ame to him as by a sort of natural instinct — had never 
.eft him, and, in spite of all his efforts to disguise it, it 
would at times peep forth. 

This melancholy traveller had detected it, not only in 
his speech, but in the manner in which he had oomported 
himself. 

The strange? had paused, but finding that Tom said 
nothing, he continued— 

“ That you have also the feelings of a gentleman, I do 
not doubt, although you appear in the singular character 
of a highwayman/ 

“ I cannot tell what the tendency of these remarks may 
be,” said Tom King, “ but if it is in my power, I shall be 
glad to render you any service you may ask, for I havo 
experienced from the first a strange feeling of sympathy 
for yon.” 

“ And I for you. And now to tell you in a word or two, 
for time is precious, the nature of the favour I wish you 
to grant me.” 

“ I am all attention.” 

“ In order, then, to convince you that all is just and 
honourable, I will tell you who I am — the cause of this 
deep melancholy— and then ask you the favour. You will 
then be able to say whether you will grant it or not.” 

“ I shall grant it, no doubt.” 

“ Well, then, to begin with. My name is Roderick 
Minton.” 

Tom King could not help starting violently when this 
surname fell upon his ear. 

It was the same as had been given by the young lady 
he had saved from the two men. 

The coincidence was a most remarkable one, and he 
prepared himself to listen with redoubled interest. 

The sudden movement did not escape the notice of the 
traveller, bat he made no remark concerning it. 

He continaed to speak in the same plaintive tone of 
voice. 

“By birth, and education,” he said, “lam a gentle- 
man. I am the only son of Frederick Minton, of Minton 
Hall, at no great distance from this place. Having a 
fancy for the law, however, I have taken chambers in the 
Temple, in order to prosecute the study of it. So much 
for myself.'* 

“ Enough — enough,” said Tom King ; “ this explana- 
tion is not ueedfnl. Let me hear the nature of your 
request.” 

“ In one moment. I have an only sister, for whom I 
have a more than brotherly affection. Some time since, 
a suitor presented himself, and demanded her hand. His 
name was Godfrey Royston. My father referred him to 
my sister for his reply, at the same time stating that he 
hac not the slightest intention of biasing his daughter’s 
inclinations. He presented himself to my sister, and was 
rejected. After this we met as of old, and I saw no change 
in his manner ; bnt I was warned by one who knew h>m, 
and who stated him to be of a treacherous, revengeitJ 
di iposition, and, above all, one who never overlooked any 
slight tbat might be put upon him. After receiving the 
caution, 1 resolved to be careful. Not many days after- 
wards, however, I and Godfrey met At first all went 
well; but, eventually, we quarrelled. To give you the 
grounds of the quarrel, or to relate tte particulars oon- 
cera ng it, would take too long to tell now, for the 
rapid advance of the morning warns me to be brief. In a 
ward, then, we quarrelled, and a challenge was the result. 
We agreed to fight a duel. The weapons chosen were 
swords. We agreed to meet at a spot which was scarcely 


I ever visited, and where we should have uo fear of inter- 
l runtion. We were each to be attended by one second. It 
was to be a duel to the death. And now t-* the cause of 
my sadness and melancholy. Ever since the challenge 1 
have experienced such a feeling of depression as I had 
before not the least conception of. I seemed at once to 
lose all my spirits, and I tried in vain to recover them. 
| The duel is to take place at sunrise this morning. In 
spite of myself my injection has increased, and this morn* 
ivp it received a great aecessisNv;. I received .ast 
night, or rather early this morning, a letter from the* 
friend who had promised to act as my second, to say that he 
should be controlled to decline. I had my doubts about 
the genuineness of this letter, for it seemed so strange to 
me that my friend should alter his mind so suddenly, 
and then not to let me know of it until the last 
moment. There was no time to obtain another 
second, so I made my way to the residence of my friend, 
for I could not help thinking the letter was a forgery. 
Why I should think this, I know not, for I was at a loss 
to find a motive which could induce anyone to send me 
such a forged communication. However, I went to my 
friend’s house. He was not at home, and had not been 
seen for several hours. I could gain no information as 
regards where he was to be found. This seemed to con- 
firm my suspicions. By this time, however, the hour had 
arrived — passed, indeed — when it was necessary for me 
to set out in order to reach the appointed spot in time, 
and I was unwilling to allow my opponent the advantage 
of being able to say that I was late. And so, being 
unable, upon the spur of the moment, to find another 
second, I set out alone, resolved to attend the duel without 
the company of a second. But all the way I have expe- 
rienced a feeling of depression for which I am quite unable 
to account. I feel, indeed, as a man would feel who was 
being led out to execution. I am no coward, though I 
have never yet been in an encounter where my life was at 
stake. I feel that if I had a second with me my dejection 
would vanish, and I should once more become myself. 
And now that I have told you all, you can probably guess 
the nature of the favour I was about to ask at your 
hands.” 

CHAPTER CCCCLXXI. 

IN WHICH TOM KING BECOMES THE SPECTATOR OP SOWS 

VERT SINGULAR EVENTS WHICH TAKE PLACE IN TKB 

OLD QUARRY. 

Tom King had sat perfectly still upon his horse while tha 
melancholy stranger spoke. 

He made not the slightest attempt to interrupt him, 
hut listened attentively. 

The story which he told was in itself simple enough, 
and yet Tom felt deeply interested, so deeply, indeed, 
that he forgot his own danger in being abroad at that 
hour. 

What he had heard was, he felt certain, nothing move 
than the prologue to some act of more than common 
interest. 

Of course, he had not failed in an instant to identify this 
melancholy young man as the brother of Miss Minton. 

It was this that made him start. 

How events would develop themselves was, of course, 
more than he could tell; but that something strange 
would result he felt certain. 

As soon as the young man had finished speaking, how- 
ever, Tom King hastened to reply — 

“ I can easily guess your request,” he said, “ and feel 
great pleasure in acceding to it. If you are willing to 
accept of my services, I shall be very glad to act as your 
second.” 

“Thanks! thanks!” replied yonng Minton. “It ia 
true we are strangers to each other, and that our acquain- 
tanceship has begun in a very strange manner. Never- 
theless, under the circumstances, I shall be much obliged 
to yon if you will consent to act in that capacitv.” 

“ I consent willingly enough. Is it far that yon have 
to go ?” 

“ No ; I had almost reached my journey’s end when yon 
stopped me.” 

“ Let ns proceed at once, then ; for, if you are to seep 
your appointment, you have no time to lcJse. The sob 
will rise shortly.” 

“ I Suppose bo. Come, sir. set forward. I am ready. 
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“ It it pleases you, as we have not far to go, let ua pro- • 
cc«*(i at a canter. We shall then be able to converse with 
each other; for, strange as it may seem, 1 have something ' 
to say which will form a kind of commentary to what yon 
hare just told me, 

*■ Indeed I is it possime that you are acquainted with 
me?” 

“No, not exactly that ; hot, without further preface, I 
will recount to you the particulars of ass adventure i had 
not long ago, and which intimately, I believe, concerns 
yourself" 

*■ Pray proceed, sir, for you have greatly awakened my 
curiosity.” 

Tom King then related to the young man the par tiea (are 
of the attack upon his sister in the lane. 

He told him how he had rescued hor ; how, to save him- 
self from imminent danger, he had announced himself 
under a false name ; and how, in consequence of that, the 
young lady|had appealed to him, and asked him his advies 
upon a matter which had p untied her exceedingly. 

The young man listened to this extraordinary nans' .cava 
with mingled feelings. 

Then Tom continued. 

** I must confess that, when she asked me whet I 
thought of all this, I was puzzled to reply, but I hazarded 
an opinion that the anonymous letter had been sent to her 
with a view to Beoure her abduction. I had then little 
grounds for such a belief, but what you have since told me 
confirms me in it.” 

“How so?” 

“ It may seem strange, but I connect the two letters 
together. I believe that both came from the same hand.” 

“ But for what motive ? ” 

“J think I can tell you. Did yon not say that this 
ChjGsrey Boyston was a rejected suitor of your sister’s.”, 

** Yes — yes.” 

“And that yon had received a bad character of him, and 
been cautioned to beware ? " 

“ Yes, too.” 

“ Well, then, I believe the whole to he a soheme of his 
to gratify his revenge.” 

“Rut how about the disappesmace of my friend — the 
o&o who promised to be my second in- the duel ? ” 

** That is strange, I admit ; but, granting that the letter 
you received was a forgery, it is only Datura! to still further 
suppose that he was deooyed awuy in some manner, and 
prevented from keeping his appointment. Bely upon it, 
that those who would forge a letter would not scruple 
to do that, and I much fear that even worse remains 
behind.” 

“ Yon seem to fancy, then, that this strange dejection 
to which I have been a prey has some special meaning.” 

“ I do ; for I am one who has been taught, by long expe- 
rience, the folly of disregarding presentiments. I do not 
hesitate to say that I fully believe in them.” 

“ Then mine was a presentiment ? ” 

“ Yes s a foreboding of great danger about to happen. 
It is tc be hoped, however, that by keeping strictly upon 
our guard we may be able to avert it. 

“ I hope so, too.” 

“And now, there is one more question. When yon 
have replied to it I shall perhaps be able to wake ecaao- 
thing from the tangled threads of this strange &asg. n 

“ What is the question ? ” 

"Where is the spot appointed for tha duel ? ” 

£i It is close by.” 

“ In an unfrequented spot ? ” 

'' Yes ; but you must think nothing of that. We wuaei 
to be secure from interruption.” 

“ Yes— yes ; I know. What place is it, though. A 
Wood ?” 

“No; a quarry.” 

** A quarry ? ” 

Yes.” 

“ Wbnt a strung? place for such a meeting.” 

“It seems so'; but I ought to explain. It present* 
little of the appearance of a quarry, Very many years, 
iudeeck have elapsed since it was worked. Tradition 
almost .‘or gets it. Some extensive operations must, 
however, at some remote period have been carried on 
here, for the place in both deep and vast. A 11 the stone 
tiaa been dug up and carried away, so now the sides and 
the bottom are covered with dense, luxurious vegetation, 
RU-vll of many ages upon a rank soil.” 


“It must he a wild, .•oms.ntic spot.” 

“It is, imbed; anu picturesque in the extreme. But 
you will see it shortly, and then yon will sa? a more appro- 
priate spot could not possibly be found. Yon will say it 
is a misnomer to call the place a quarry, but it letaiua its 
name from what it once has been. 

“ That is easily enough understood. Bat I should have 
thought that a picturesque, romantic spot, such as you 
describe, would be the resort of many pleasure-seeking 
persons.” 

“ At one time it used to be, bat some years ago it was 
made the scene of a most horrible and brutal murder, and 
since that time it has been shunned by almost everyone. 
Many firmly believe that it is hauDted.” 

“ iou have quite raised my curiosity about this old 
quarry, so much so that I forgot for the moment that 
there were other and more important things to talk 
about.” 

“You must be speedy, for the sun is about ti iia.-. 
Look how fiery red the east now is, and yonder, hy tL* • 
clump of trees, is the excavation I have spoken of." 

Young Minton pointed to a group of trees about it 
hundred yards distant. 

“ Well, then, I must be brief in what I say. Beware 
of your opponent. It is my impression that he has soma 
sinister end in view, therefore I say, beware ! ” 

“ 1 will be careful.” 

“ You have need to be ; for although I have never seen 
him, my impression concerning this Godfrey Royeton is 
that he is a very unscrupulous personage.” 

“ What do you advise ? ” 

“ You must meet him, of course. But be all the time 
fully upon your guard. If I most give my own opinion, 
it is that he has removed your second in order to be better 
able to carry out some nefarious design he has in hand. I 
believe he intended to carry off your sister, hut, happily, 
in that he has been foiled.” 

“ Y es, through you, my friend.” . 

“ Friend ! You forget yourself. I am a highwayman.” 

“Nevertheless, you have fully established your olaln to 
my friendship.” 

“ Be it so, then ; and now a fresh thought has straok 
me.” 

“ What is itP” 

“ Should you not like to know whether these suspicions 
which yon have of Godfrey Roystor. are just or an- 
founded ? ” 

“ I should, indeed. I would give much to obtain suob 
knowledge.” 

“ I will tell you how I think it may be gained.” 

“How?” 

“ In this way. If onr suspicions are well grounded, he 
will expect to see you arrive at the quarry this morning 
without a second.” 

“ He would, assuredly.” 

“ Then my presence in that capacity would, in all pro 
baiility, have the effect of deranging his plans.” 

“ If we are right.” 

“ Just so. But it would, 1 fancy, be very desirable tc 
know whether we are right or wrong.” 

“ Vorv, indeed. But I don’t see how it can possibly be 
managed.” 

“ I will tell yon. What are the weapons chosen ? K 

“ Sworde.” 

“ I thought I heard you say so. Well, such being the 
case, you will have a chance of defending yourself. Are 
you well-skilled in the use of the weapon ? ” 

“ I have practised well. But what is the drift of your 
remarks ? ” 

“ I propose that you should de3cero into the quarry 
alone, as though you had no second with yon. Keep a 
warv eye upon your opponent, and, if he tries any mis- 
chief ’w* ready to defend yourself.” 

K — - you ? ” 

“ With your consent I will conceal myself ssYMowher* 
; close at hand, and, should circumstances render it neces 
j sary, I will interfere.” 

I “ Agreed. I am well pleased with ouch an ’arrange 
' man* ” 

“ l am glad to hear you say so. But, pray baa;- In mind 
•mat my suspicions are very strong. Do not relax yoot 
•rigiia ace in the least, or permit yourself to be thrown off 
your guard by any circumstance. I have tha worst poe. 
j sible opinion of yow.r foe.” 
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“ Yon may depend I shall be careful. Forewarned, 
forearmed, yon know,” 

“ Of course. Rely upon it, by adopting th meacure, 
we shall arrive at the whole truth of the affair.” 

“ I consent — I consent. Bat where shall yon conceal 
yourself. - 

** In the most fitting situatum I cats fiud. I should 
like to be where I can see and hear all that passes with- 
out being seen myself, and also where I should be able to 
render yuu ready assistance if it was required." 

“ The latter, 1 iaaoy, will bt difficult ; but we shall eee 
wber we arrive/' 

“ We are full early.* 

“ True ; and yet I think the sun will rise in a mas is 
or two at most. Yonder is the brink of the quarry.” 

** Then, if agreeable to you, >ve will dismount here, and 
secure our horses to this tree. 1 

“ Agreed.” 

The pair dismounted, and the horses were secured as 
proposed. 

“ It may be,” said young Minton, “ that my adversary 
has already arrived. If so, it will spoil our plot if we are 
seen together. Do you wait here, therefore, and I will 
go on in advance. Yon follow me cautiously to the brink 
of the abyss, and if you lie down you will be able to look 
over.” 

“Yes— yes!” 

“ If I see nothing of my foe I will give a low whistle, 
and when yon hear it yon will descend with all speed and 
conceal yourself somewhere dose at hand.” 

“ I understand.” 

'* Pause here, then, and as soon as I disappear over the 
brink, follow.” 

Tom King promised compliance with this request, and 
yonng Minton set forward. 

The distance to the brink of the old quarry was merely 
a few yards, so the distance was quickly passed over. 

When he saw him disappear, however, Tom King felt 
a strange foreboding sensation come over him, and he 
wished some other arrangement had been made. 

He feared some harm would befall the young stranger, 
who he already began to like, though so short a time had 
elapsed since their first meeting. 

He darted forward in a moment, though he was careful 
to sink down, as he had been directed, and look over the 
brink while lying face downwards. 

_ By adopting this precaution it was scarcely possible for 
him to be seen by anyone who might happen to be below, 
linoe only a part of his head and the upper portion of his 
face was visible. 

Looking down Tom perceived that young Minton had 
already descended to a considerable depth by means of a 
rude and precipitous winding path. 

The scene which the highwayman beheld from this point 
was one of rare sylvan beauty. 

Below him was a huge, irregular-shaped dingle, which, 
as the young Minton had truly said, was completely over- 
sown with dense vegetation. 

Hew and there huge masses of rock jutted boldly out, 
thus relieving the monotony of the scene . 

Take it for all in all, it was as delightful and picturesque 
a spot as could be found all over England. 

The depth of this excavation was in proportion to its 
vast extent. 

The cocspqueoce was, that a kind of gloom rested n?e.r 
the bottom, for there was not yet light enough in the aky j 
to illuminate this singular place. 

As he continued to gaze, however, Tom’s eyes became 
more and more accustomed to the obscurity, so that he 
was able to follow the movements of young Minton with 
great eases 

Down he went, still lower and deeper down, until at 
length he paused upon a small plateau, formed by a ledge 
of rock. 

Dpon tliis, however, duet and seeds had u ytn time to 
time fallen, so that now it was covered with soft fine 
turf. 

It was here that young Minton paused. 

Drawing hio sword, he looked around him, w d Tom 
jxpected every moment to hear the taint whistle arms 
from the depths below. 

But he was disappointed. 

Y oung Minton started, and uttered a faint, ejaculation. 

TVxu saw he was li/vkincr across to the opposite side 


j of the quarry, and hs followed Uie gaze in that direc- 
tion. ^ 

He then caught •*» - v uf T ttie form oi a mag who was 
making his way dow vn,*, the quarry in the same way ii 
seemed a? young Minton had done. 

“ That is Godfrey Royston, 1 suppose,” Tom muttered 
to himself ; “ and he is alone, too. That confirms nay 
suspicions. How carefully he descends ! I wish I had 
not made that arrangement with yrmug Minton. Tie is a 
long way ofl me if anything should occur I fear I could 
render him but little assistance. He must look to himself, 
however. For my own part, I will get a couple of pistols 
ready ; but it seems from this poiut I car be nothing 
u^jre than a mere spectator of what goes on be’ow.” 


CHAPTER CCCCLXXI1. 

TOM KINO IS A WITNESS TO A TERRIBLE TRAuR'DY IJT 
THE OLD QUARRY. 

The aspect of affairs in the old quarry was curious and 
peculiar, and promised to become more and more so every 
moment. 

As Tom King had truly said, he was a long way off to 
render any assistance should circumstances arise such as 
would make his appearance necessary. 

However, it was too late now to make any alteration, 
and regrets were worse than useless. 

Having placed a couple of pistols on the tnrf beside 
him, in such a position that he could seize them instantly 
should occasion render it necessary, Tom laid himself 
down quite flat, and peeped cautionsly over the edge of 
the abyss. 

The time it had taken him to put his pistols in order 
for instant service was very short, and when he once more 
looked into the quarry, he found that the new comer was 
still some distance from the little plates! upon which 
young Minton was standing. 

From his attitude, and from the appearance of the 
place, Tom judged that this little plateau was the spot 
selected for the encounter. 

He was confirmed in this supposition by perceiving that 
the individual who he had made up his mind was Godfrey 
Royston, made his way towards it, while young Minton 
stood quietly on his guard awaiting his arrival. 

The sun had by this time risen, and a material increase 
in the amount of light was the consequence, so that Tom 
could see right down in the depths of the quarry with 
great distinctness. 

It must be understood that the plateau we have referred 
to was about two yards square, and was situated about 
half- way down the quarry. 

On one side of it was the sharp edge of a precipice 
which descended to a frightful depth. 

The highwayman, who was by such a singular conca- 
tenation of events destined to be a spectator of tliis scene, 
felt all his attention absorbed in watching Godfrey 
Royston — for he indeed it was. 

As he came nearer and nearer to the plateau, and as the 
son climbed higher in the sky, Tom was able to observe h:s 
personal appearance. 

He was a young man, tall, thin, and, for an English- 
man, unnsually swarthy. 

His walk was ungainly, and his limbs were just the 
reverse of well-knit — his joints having the appearance of 
being loose. 

_ Nor was his face — at least, what portion of it that was 
visible — a pleasing one. 

His plumed hat was drawn down over tua brows, and 
his ohin was buried in the ample clr?k that was loosely 
wrapped around him. 

He made his way over the unlevel ground with more 
agility than one would have given him credit for. 

Just below his cloak could be seen the polished tip of 
the scabbard of hia sword, and Tom noticed that Godfrey's 
right hand w 11 ** kept in a constrained manner underneath 
his cloak. 

After having seen Lim, Tom felt his previous suspicions 
intensified. 

He felt that he was a man capable oi any amount or 
vidainy. 

How far Tom King was correct in his estimate, ah 
shall quickly see. 

He vriehtd he could whisper a atetiao m tie wm- -m 
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young Minton, but, unfortunately, it was not in his 
oower. 

His only hose was that the young man was fully on hit: 
•uard. 

By this time, Godfrey Royston arrived upon the 
plateau. 

At the same moment, the sun made ^ua appearance 
above the edge of the quarry, and sent down a rosy beam 
oflight npop the "'oot which had been selected for the 
conflict. 

Upon his arrival, Godfrey Royston ealutod his opponent 
with a slight inclination of the head. 

He 'fftts responded to by a bow that was equally 
formal. 

Then Godfrey Royston, having reached to within about 
a dozen paces of young Minton, paused and spoke. 

liis voice came upon Tom’s ears with peculiar clear- 
ness. 

The sound, of course, had a tendency to ascend, and the 
air was remarkably pure, while as deep a silence reigned 
in and about that old qnarry,as could well be conceived. 

“You are surprised to see me here alone and unat- 
tended,” Godfrey said ; “ and it seems you are in the 
same position; but the friend who promised to be my 
second, failed to keep his appointment with me this morn- 
ing, and having had to search for him is my excuse for 
being late. I am not much behind my time, however, 
and I trust I have not kept you waiting long.” 

All this sounded plausible enough, but Tom King’s 
suspicions in nowise abated, and he looked down upon 
the combatants with an interest that had now reached 
fever point. 

Young Minton did not make any verbal reply to God- 
frey’s speech. 

He merely bowed in token that he had heard what the 
other had just said, and he waved his sword as though to 
bid his adversary proceed. 

And then Tom notioed that there had come over hia 
new friend a fresh accession of that deep despondency 
from which he was suffering when he first accosted him. 

He deeply regretted seeing this, for he believed, and 
not without reason, that it would give Godfrey the advan- 
tage over him. 

“My search was an unsuccessful one,” continued 
Royston. “ I could not find r- y friend, and so I came 
h°re alone, for I felt I could rather do that than iucnr an 
imputation upon my courage. But you are alone aud 
unattended, too. Can it be possible that so extraordinary 
a coincidence can have taken place P Has your friend 
disappointed you ? ” 

“ He has,” said young Minton, in a tone of voice with 
so much sadness in it that it went direct to Tom King’s 
heart. “ He has failed me. A duel without witnesses on 
either side J cannot possibly engage in, as the conse- 
quences would be serious to the survivor. Our meeting 
must be put off until we can stand fairly face to face.” 

“ It must be as you say,” replied Godfrey Itoyston, 
who still kept his right hand concealed beneath his 
cioak. “ It is a most vexatious occurrence, but I sup- 
oose the only thing we can do ie to mutually apologize to 
one another for the defection of our friends. Ha ! What 
is that at the top of the quarry P Look up ! ” 

These last words were spoken with a very rapid change 
both in voioo and manner. 

As a matter of course young Minton started and 
looked up. 

Not only were the words spoken well oalculated to cause 
anyone to do so, but be fancied in a moment that his 
adversary had peceived Tom King peering over the edvee 
of the abyss. 

Tom King thought the same, for Godfrey Royston 
looked up wuen he spoke. 

It was, then, only natural that he should draw back, and 
ms gaze should be no loncrer directed into the depths of 
the quarry. 

Almost as he did this, <he thought darted into Tom’s 
mind that Godfrey Royston had spoken these words with 
a sinister intention, aod he resolved to peep over again, 
even at the risk of beiug seen. 

Betora he could carry this resolution into eflfecv., now- 1 
•ever, the intense silence whioh prevailed about that a no. { 
broken by the lonu and ringing report of a pistol, 

Tom ecuoed the sound with a groan. ] 

it w m at aiifl iustaut that he peeped eves, : 


Upon the little platean one person £2 wes stanoiap 

It was Godfrey Royston. 

Young Minton had disappeared. 

Godfrey’s hat had falh a to the ground, and his clonk 
*hung loose from his shoulders, so that his face and form 
were more distinctly visible than they he,d yet been. 

His counteuance was distorted bv such an expression of 
demoniac exultation that it made Tom shudder to look 
upon it. 

Godfrey’s hand was no longer hidden beneath his cloak. 

His right hand and arm were now in full view. 

In his hand he held a pistol, from the muzzle of whioh 
the faint blue smoke was curling in fantastic wreaths. 

The sun’s rays shone glitteringly upon the long and 
highly polished barrel. 

It was for an infinitesimally small spaa of time tha* 
Godfrey Royston stood in this position, for Tom saw him 
directly after the shot was fired. 

And now, with a guilty glance around, the murderer 
crossed the little plateau with shrinking steps. 

He made his way towards that side of it which was 
bounded by the precipice. 

He paused on the brink, and shading the sun from his 
eyes with one hand, peered down into the depths below. 

What had taken place during the moment that Tom 
King ceased to look scarcely requires to be recorded. 

Godfrey Royston, by whose connivance both the seconds 
had been kept from the scene of action, spoke in the 
manner we have described, for the purpose of throwing 
his victim off his guard. 

He succeeded only too well. 

Quickly and unsuspectingly young Mintou raised his 
eyes, and, at the moment he did so, Godfrey drew his hand 
from beneath his cloak and fired the pistol, which he had 
held there concealed, cocked, and ready for iustant use. 

Youug Minton saw his danger, for he looked down again 
quickly, but he was too late to save himself. 

Instinctively he darted back to avoi 1 the bullet. 

But it was too late, and he fell backwards over the pre- 
cipice into the frightful depths below. 

It was easy for Tom to surmise what had occurred, 
although he had not actually witnessed it, and so enraged 
did he feel to think that such a treacherous nnd cold- 
blooded murder had been perpetrated, that he seized one 
of the pistols he had placed handy to his grasp, and fired 
it at the figure of the murderer below. 

The aim was too hasty a one to be effective at such a 
distance. 

But the sound was sufficient to apprize Godfrey of his 
danger, and he turned round with a shriek of dismay. 

It is a thousand wonders that he did not fall over the* 
precipice after his victim, for the start that he gave almost 
threw him off his balance. 

He recovered himself, however, and turned to fly. 

Bnt Tom King was determined that he should not 
escape. “ 

Taking np his other pistol, he levelled it with greater 
care, and then fired after the flying form of the dastardly 
murderer. 

This time the shot told. 

With a loud scream, Godfrey Royston threw both hb» 
arms in the air, and then fell, writhing on the ground like 
some wounded reptile. 

All that we have been compelled to describe at some 
length, occurred with marvellous rapidity. 

As soon as he he had fired this last shot, Tom King 
commenced a very rapid, and, indeed, reckless descent 
into the quarry. 

ne reached the little plateau in the space of a few 
minutes. 

He paid not the slightest attention to Godfrey Royston, 
who lay groaning on the ground at some little distance. 

Going direct to the edge of the precipice, he looked 
down. 

His blood ran cold, and his brain grew giddy when be 
saw what a frightful depth it was. 

He couJd see nothing of young Minton. 

He rawed his voice, however, and called to him. 

Then waited for a response. 

He fancied a faint groan smote upon his ear. 

This was enough. 

He begun without delay to look about him for soar 
means of accomplishing a descent to the lowest depths or 
the quarry. 



[CLAtDE DUVAL WITNESSES THE ESCAPE OF 

He soon discovered a continuation of tlie winding 
path, by means of which he had reached the plateau, and 
he at once set about making an effort to descend by it. 

It was a difficult and dangerous enterprise, and more 
than onoe he had a narrow escape from falling into the 
abyss. 

But he heeded not his perils. 

If it was possible, he would rescue young 'Minton 
from his dangerous situation, or, at any rate, he would 
ascertain the extent of his injuries. 

He feared the worst, however ; for, even if he had 
escaped altogether the bullet from Godfrey Eoyston’s 
pistol, the fall down such a fearful place would be enough 
to kill him. 

. '* That deiectiou was but a foreboding of his approach- 
ing death, poor fellow,” said Tom King a3 he leaped 
from a ledge of rock into the lowest part of the quarry. 

The body of the unfortunate young Minton was now 
plainly enough visible, 


THE MURDEEEE FROM THE ROADSIDE INN.”] 

Ho lay in a huddled-up mass at the foot of the 
precipice. 

As lie approached him. however, Tom felt certain lie 
saw him move, and then he heard him groan feebly. 

_ This was sufficient to cause him to increase his exer- 
tions, and he hurried to the spot where the sufferer lay 
as quickly as the uneven character of the ground would 
permit. 

And now Tom noticed, for the first time, that in all 
the hollow places at the bottom of the quarry a great 
quantity of vegetable and othor debris had collected, 
forming a comparatively soft place. 

If young Minton had been fortunate enough to fall 
into one of these hollows there would be some chance 
of his having escaped severo injuries by his fall. 

Upon reaching him he found that such was the case. 

At the base of the precipice a larger than usual 
quantity of debris had collectd. 

It was formed of myriads of leaves which had fallen 
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down from tho shrubs above, and also of tbe half- decayed I 
brandies of trees 

“ Speak— speak,” cried Tern Kin?, as lie placed young, 
Minton in a more comfortable position. “ Speak, if you 
can, and tell me whether you are much hart.” 

Tho young man groaned, and Torn King took thin as a 
sign that he was conscious, and that he unders i oo : **uat 
was said to Lim. 

Young Minton, however, was in a very desperate 
state. 

He did not appear to have broken any of his limbs by 
the fall, but from his breast the blood was flar ing in a 
crimson tide. 

Tom bent down over him. 

The glassy eyes of the sufferer were fixed upoa Cum, and 
bis lips moved. 

But Tom could not catch the sound. 

He listened again, and then young Minton, making a 
greater effort, feebly gasped— 

“ Water — water 1 ” 

“ All right ; yon shall have it,” said Tom King, and he 
rose to Lis feet as he spoke, but he had not tho remotest 
idea where water was to be found. 

He looked about him, however, and at some considerable 
distance perceived a pool of water. 

He hastened towards it at full speed. 

Upon reaching its edge ho found it was merely a hollow 
in the rock, apparently tilled with -rain-water. 

Taking off his hat, he tilled it with the limpid fluid, and 
hastened back to his wounded friend. 

He found him insensible. 

By sprinkling a few drops of water upon his oouutC£-_uce, 
however, he restored him to consciousness. 

Ho then allowed some more of tho water ^ tnckle 
down hi3 throat, and with the remainder washed away the 
blood which had congealed round the orifice of the wound. 

Upon examination, he found that the bullet had entered 
the right breast. 

Having bathed it well, Tom took off his neckcloth, and 
having soaked his handkerchief in the water, folded it up 
and placed it in a lump ovex the wound, and secured it 
in its place by means of the neckcloth. 

During this operation young Minton fainted agein, but 
tbe cold water again revived him. 

Tom next placed him in a reclining position against the 
perpendicular wall of the precipice, making him as com- 
fortable as possible. 

Young Minton expressed his thsnke by a sad, wan 
smile. 

His face was os white as ashes, and ho gasped painfully 
for breath, and, as he gazed upon him, Tom King feared 
that his troublo would bo productive of no beneficial result. 


CRAFTED CCCCLXXIXI. 

toil KING FINDS HIMSELF THREATENED WITH HITCH 
DANGER AT MINTON IIALL. 

The shadow of death seemed already to have fallen upon 
Roderick Minton. 

The whole appearance of his countenance bad changed. 
No traces of dejection were visible, but his features 
were overspread with that unnatural serenity which so 
frequently is the precursor of death. 

Tom King’s heart ached when he looked upon hint. 

By degrees, however, those spasmodic gaspiners for 
breath, to which we have adverted, became less frequent, 
and he breathed more easily. 

Perceiving this, Tom kuclt down beside him and ad- 
dressed him. 

u Are you much hurt ? ” he asked. 

Young Minton shook his head. 

But whether he meant that he wa3 not muon hurt, or 
whether he did not comprehend tho extent of his injuries, 
the highwayman could not tell. 

Tom King spoke again 

•* Ted mo, xuy friend, what I can do fer ycc. I reproach 
my3clt' for having made the suggestion I tfcik Had I not 
done sc, this would not have happened.” 

Bode rick made an impatient gesture. ^ 

“ I anticipated evil,” continued Tom ; “ but nothing so 
bad vv cold-blooded, treacherous murder. But these regrets 
sew ere perfectly useless, and cannot do the lea.st good. 
Ted mo Hunt I con do to alleviate your sufferings,” 


“ Water! ” said Roderick, again. 

Mc-re water was given to him, and then Tom renewed 
trie question, 

The wounded man raised his eyes and looked up at the 
edge of tho quarry high above their heads. 

“The ascent is ragged and precipitous,” said Tom 
King, inreply to his glance. “ It was with difficulty that I 
made my way down. I cannot carry you up, for, as you 
are wounded, you will require to be moved with tiie 
greatest care." 

Young Minion oodded, 

“ What, then, can I .do P I do’not like to leavo you 
here,” 

There was a short pause, and then Roderick, who \raa 
evidently recovering from his -frightful fall, spoke in a 
whispering tone of voice. 

“ 1 know you cannot carry me np the sides of the quarry. 
You will find great difficulty and danger in ascending 
yourself.” 

- “ But I will go— only I do not like to leave yon here. 

Do you think yon would hurt if I was to make my way ap 
above, mount my horse, and ride off for assistance ? ” 

"You forget” 

“ Forget what ? *j 
“ You are a highwayman.’ 1 ' 

"True.” 

“ It is now broad daylight, and it will be perilous in the 
extreme for you to think of carrying out your kind tuten- . 
tioo.” 

"Never mind the peril. I will da it if you think you 
will be safe remaining here.” 

" A thousand thanks. ^ But Godfrey Royston ? The 
villain Gred at me when I was off iny guard. Where is 
hoP” 

“ I do not think you need fear anything from him.” ~ 
“Why not?” 

“ Because I was so exasperated at his treachery that I 
fired at him from above.” 

" And you hit him f ” 

“Yes, I brought him down just at the moment when 
he was felicitating himself npon the achieyance of his 
triumph.” 

“The villain was justly punished. Have you killed 
him?” 

“No, I think not; bat he is, certainly, very badly 
wounded. You see, therefore, that you have uotuing to 
fear from him. And now, if you like, I will go.” 

•“ I low can I tuank you for this ? ” 

“ Nay, it is merely an atonement. Where shall I go to 
for assistance ? Doubtless you know the locality well. 
Where is the nearest place that t can obtain assistance ? ” 

“ Minton Hall.” 

“ I know it well, and will hasten there at cnee.” 

“ A thousand — thousand thanks.” 

Hnsh — husli ! 1 am not worthy to receive them. But 
when I reach tho Hall, shall I not bo looked upun with 
suspicion ? ” . ,■ 

“ It may be so.” 

“ Do vou think you could writa f " 

“ I will try.” 

“ Have you writing materials about you P ” 

“Yes; in this breast-pocket you wi'l find a memo- 
randum-bool, a*d a lead-pencil. Take them out, and give 
them to me.” 

Tom obeyed, and, having taken out the book, opened it 
where there was a blank leaf. 

Roderick Minton took the pencil, thouglihe CGuld scarcely 
close his fingers round it. 

Tom Kiug held the pocket-hookas firmly as he conld in 
a convenient position, and young Minton traced some 
irregular words upon it. 

They were great* sprawling letters, and the few lines ha 
wrote completely covered the page. 

W aen he had done, he signed his name, and then said— 

“ Bead it aloud to mo,” 

Torn King complied, and read as follows : — 

“ Dear Father, — I am badly hurt , axdlie xn the depth* 
of the old quarry. The bearer of this has succoured ins 
at the peril of his life, and has promised to convey ihis 
scrawl to you Send speedy assistance, or I shaU i*s.— . 
Roderick Muton.” 

“ That whl do,” he said. . • 

“lwill deliver the letter with all speed, said 1cm 
Eihg, placing the book in his pocket. Is there anything 
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more 1 can do to render you comfortable wkl 5 * I cm 
absnnt ? ” 

“ No — no. I feel emier now. Be speedy.’' 

. '* I am gone,” said Tom King. “ Farewell for o short 
time only. Ere long [you will see me return with ample 
assistance.” 

With these words, Tom hastened to leave the quarry. 

But he found the task of ascending by the narrow, 
winding path much more difficult and tudsome than he had 
anticipated. 

At length, however, the little platean was gained. 

Here Tom paused to gather breath and strength for 
accomplishing the remainder of the ascent. 

fie glanced around him in search of Godfrey Ecyaton, 
but he had disappeared. 

Tom did not waste time by stopping to look for him, 
but climbed up the remainder of the istanco. 

Upon gaining the summit, the whole scene around was 
as tranquil as when he left it. 

The two “horses remained tethered to the tree, and wore 
busily engaged in cropping the sweet herbage which grew 
about its root. 

To hasten to his own stped, unfasten the reins, mount, 
and gallop away, took Tom King but a moment. 

Away no flew over the fields at a speed that was abso- 
lutely alarming, but he felt that he was bound upon an 
errand of life and death. 

No thought of his own deadly peril in galloping in 
broad daylight across the open country enterod the high- 
wayman mind. 

His thoughts were intent upon but one object, that was, 
reaching Minton Hall in the shortest possible space of time. 

_ Soon, then, appeared before him the gabled roofs of the 
picturesque old mansion. 

Boldly enongh Tom King made his way towards it, not 
checking his horse’s pace in the least degree. 

At length he pulled up suddenly before the iron 
entrance gates, at which he had parted with Mi33 Minton 
not many hours beforo. 

The gates were closed, but espying a massive bell 
han dle, he pulled it vigorously. 

A clanging peal was the result, and a man immediately 
appeared, with a key to open the gate. 

“Quick — quick!” cried Tom King, as soon as ne saw 
him. “ Let me in, I must see Mr. Minton immediately 
apon a matter of life and death.” 

The gates were accordingly opened with unnsnal alacrity, 
and Tom King, passing through them, galloped up the 
broad avenue leading to the hail. 

Upon reaching the front door he pulled up anu nnng 
hims elf ofi his panting steed. 

“Mr. Minton,” he cried to the domestics who made 
their appearance. “ Take me to him at cnee. My business 
k meat urgent.” 

“ This way, s''r; this way. Follow me. Mr. Klntce 
is in the oak pailour. • 

Tom King followed the speaker across the hall, where | 
to paused at a partially-closed door. 

The murmur of voices fell upon the highwayman’s ear. 

The servant knocked, but his summons was disregarded. 

“ And so you see,” Tom hoard a voice say, “ you were 
deceived — deceived as completely as anyone ever could bo. 
Ha! ha! We sliali always have the laugh of yen after 
this Ha ! ha ! ” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” laughed another voice. 

When the sounds of merriment had subsided a^^Lat, 
the servant tapped again. m 

This t ; me, he was ridden to enter. 

Tom King, however, plucked him back just as he was 
about to do so, and entered himself, closing the door care- 
fully behind him. 

The scene which he beheld was rather a curious one. 

Seated at the fireside, in i luxurious e.asy-cuair, was an 
elderly gentleman, whom Tom King immediately recog- 
nised as Mr. Minton, from the strong resemblance he bore 
to Roderick. 

Two other persons occupied the apartment; 

One was Miss Minton. 

The other was Lieutenant Grenne of the dragoons. 

Having closed the door, Tom stood with his bacx 
against it. 

A scream caruc rrom t’ e lips of Misa Minton, and f> 
rattling oath from those of Lieutenant Grenne, who imme- 
diately laid his hand open his awerd. 


Mr. Minton sat still, staring in tho utmost astonish, 
meat, for, of course, tho intrusion was unexpected by 
him. 

Before anyone could speak or move further, Tom King 
raised his hand with such an impressive gesture that all 
became silent. 

Then, in a loud voice, he said— 

“Mr. Minton, I bring you tidings of the dangorcus 
condition of your son, Roderick.” 

Miss Minton uttered another shriek, as ehe cried — 

“ Thou the warning was not a false ono, after all ? ” 
“Here, my fine fellow,” eaid Lieutenant Grenne, 
advancing a step, “ be good enough to consider yourself 
tr.y prisoner. If you resist, or attempt to escape, you are 
a dead man.” 

Tom looked at him calmly, as he replied — 

“My errand concerns Mr. Minton. I tell him again, 
that his son, Roderick, is in peril of ki3 life, and requires 
immediate assistance.” 

“ Yuu have robbed and half-murdered him, no doubt.,” 
interposed the lieutenant. 

“ No— no 1 I will not believe that,” said Miss Minton. 
“Take this pocket-book,” said Tom King, banding it 
to her opened at the page upon which Roderick bad 
written. “ Read what it says thero, and toll me what you 
intend to do.” 

“ It is Roderick’s hand,” she cried. 

Mr. Minton had by this time recovered himself suffi- 
ciently from the first shock of his surprise, and he looked 
at the pocket-book. 

Mis3 Minton read the words aloud. 

“ Oh 1 heavens ! ” she cried. “ What must be done P ” 
“ Let assistance bo sent at once,” said Tom King. “ If 
he is brought here carefully, I fancy that even now all 
may yet be well. If you wish it, although it is perilous to 
myself, I will lead you to the spot where he is to be 
found.” 

“ Not so fast, my friend,” said the lieutenant. “ You 
aro my prisoner, recollect.” 

“ Don’t be a fool.” 

" Sir ! ” 

“ I say, don’t bo a fool.” 

“ I don’t intend, Tom King-, and that is why I arrest 
you how.” 

“ Stand off, sir— stand off!” exclaimed the highway- 
man. “ Mr. Minton, chance brought about a meeting 
between myself and your son, Roderick, and he entrusted 
me with that pocket-book, ft is for yon to look to it. 
He ties, bleeding, and nigh unto death, in the deepest 
depths of the old quarry.” 

“ He shall be rescued at once. But you, sir — who and 
what are you ? ” 

It was old Minton who spoke. 
u I am Tom King, and a highwayman, 7 ’ 

Old Minton was staggered wneu lie ncarn mis ctestarn- 
tiou. . 

“ And as such,” said Lieutenant Gspnr^f A I maioa jou 
ray prisoner. You shall suffer for last night yet.” 

“ Bali ! don’t be a fool. Mr. Minton, shall f lead yon ta 
tbe quarry P ” 

“ Yes— yes. My poor boy — my poor boy i ” 

“ But I’m d — d if you lead the way anywhere except to 
Newgate, you villain,” cried Lieutenant Grouue. “ Move 
an inch at your peril ! ” 

“ Mr. Minton,” said Tom King, “ you have heard me 
declare myself ; you have heard my motive for intruding 
upon yon ; after that you surely will not allow me to be 
made a prisoner beneath your roof P ” 

Old Minton was about to reply, but the lieutenant pre- 
vented him. 

“ If he or anyone else,” he said, wrathfully, “ attempts 
to obstruct me in the discharge oi my duty, they will have 
to take tho consequences.’ 

“ Very well,” eaid Tom King. “ That is enough.” 
Then, turning to Mr. Minton, he added — 

^ “ Sir, 1 have performed ray mission ; I have made you 
acquainted with the desperate condition of ycur son ; I 
have brought his own writing to avouch it. The rest 
remains in your hands. The position of the old quairy 
must be well known to you, and you can find it easily 
enongh. ne is where I have described. Bo speedy 1 1 
you wish to find him alive.” 

“ Lieutenant/’ said old Minton. 

** Sir ? ” replied the officer. 
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“After hearing this, surely yon will not earn* into 
practice your threat of making tLis man a prisoner r n 

“ Shan’t I, by ? But you’ll find I shall, sir/’ was 

the reply. “And now, Mr. Highwayman, Jet’s have no 
more of your d — d nonsense- You are !j;y pnnonor. 
Hand mo your weapons.’’ 

“ Wouldn’t you like it P ’* said Tom King. “ Take that, 
and that, and catch me if you can ! ” > 

As he uttered these words, Tom sprang forward with 
great suddenness, and gave the lieutenant a couastte ,}£ 
terrific blows with his clenched fitds. 

So powerfully, rapidly, and skilfully were the blows 
administered that the officer had no time to defend him- 
self, aud before he could tell what had happened, he 
measured his full length on the floor. 

Having obtained this victory, Tom King sprang on to 
the low sill of the window, which opened like a folding 
door. 

Ho turned the little button that secured it, and flung 
the window open. 

For a moment he paused where he was ir, s peak to the 
two Mintons. 

“Farewell,” he cried. "By the love you have for 
Roderick, send assistance to the old quarry. If you linger 
you will find him a corpse. Farewell.” 

As he Bpoke, Tom sprang off the window-sill on to the 
lawn. 

At the same moment the lieutenant, who had recovered 
himself, fired a couple of pistols after the flying form of 
tho highwayman, and then springing through the window 
himself commenced a vigorous pursuit. 

Tom King, however, had no difficulty in reaching the 
front door where his horse was still standing. 

Ho vaulted into the saddle in an instant, and set off at 
full speed down the avenue. 

The lieutenant ran a few yards, and then he felt how 
ridiculous it was to follow a mounted man on foot. 

lie had no intention of given rp the chase so easily, 
however, but ran to the stable and saddled his horse with 
his own hands, for the intelligence which Tom King had 
brought had filled the w hole house with consternation. 

He was not long in performing this service, but when 
he got outside of the lodge-gates and looked around him, 
he could see no tigus whatever of tli 9 daring highway- 
man. 

He feared that after all he had had his trouble for 
nothing, and that for the second time in less than twelve 
hours Tom King hAd got the better of him. 


CHAFTER CCCCLXXIV. 

CONTAINS THE SEQUEL TO THE STRANGE OCCURRENCES 
IN THE OLD QUARRY, AND RELATES IIOW TOM KING 
HAD A STRUGGLE WITH LIEUTENANT GRENNE. 

We fancy the reader will feel more interested in the for- 
tuues of Tom King than in those of Lieutenant Grenne 
of the dragoons, and, therefore, we shall not hesitate to 
lcavo the latter in order to follow the former. 

When Tom King, then, galloped off down the avenue, 
he reached without accident or interruption the large iron 
gates leading out into the high road. 

They were closed, but the highwayman, glancing behind 
him, satisfied himself that he was not pursued, and so 
pulled up and waited calmly until the lodgo-keuDer should 
open the gates. 

This was done without many moments’ delay, and Tom, 
throwing the man a handful of silvei, darted through 
them, and continued to gallop along the road at full 
speed. _ 

Finding, however, that there were no signs of a pursuit, 
he abated hia horse’s pace, and then muttered — • 

“ What had I hotter do now, 1 wonder ? I should like 
to see young Minton fairly out of his present strait, and, 
if it was not for that confounded, officious lieutenant, I 
would do it. Let me thiuk, now. What had 1 better do ? 
I almost think the wisest course would be to make my 
way back by tbe most lonely and uufroquented rentes I 
can find to the deserted mansion. 1 will do that, but at 
the same time I will eontrivo to pass the old quarry on 
my wav. Yes, that shall be it.” 

Having come to this determination, Tom King took his 
sourse rapidly in a straight lina *3 the place ha had men- 
tioned. 


The distance was not great, and he soon arrived. 

He reined in his steed near the biink, aud too& a long 
an l careful look about him. 

The ground around the old quarry was remarkably level 
and open, so that the highwayman could see for a con- 
siderable distance. 

Nothing, however, met his view of a character to alarm 
kirn. 

“ The expedition has not started yet,” he said. ** Even 
now i shall be able to see all that goes on. I will try, 
though, for more reasons than one, to be an unperceived 
and unsuspected spectator.” 

He locked all around him in search of some hiding- 
place, not only for himself, but for his horse as well. 

The level character of the ground around afforded not 
the slightest opportunity, and so he was driven to the 
quarry as his only resource. 

There, and there aioue, could ho hope to find a place of 
concealment. 

But it seemed impossible to lead his horse down such a 
precipitous place, aud if lie left his horse above while he 
descended and concealed himself, he would not only be 
deprived of the means of making a rapid escape, but the 
horse being seen would plainly indicate that he was some- 
where close at hand. 

The quarry, however, was of vast extent, and Tom was 
not without tho hope that at some portion or other of its 
circumference he should be able to find a more easy path 
by which the descent could be made than any be had yet 
seen. 

With this hope, he walked his horse along the brink of 
tho abyss, looking narrowly below him as he did so for 
some indications of such a path as he wished to find. 

After going rather a long distance, however, without 
being able lo see anything of the kind, he suddenly came 
upon a rude kind of cart-road, which appeared to him to 
lead down to the lowest depths of the quarry. 

This path was on the side opposite to that upon which 
the murder had been committed, and from its appearance 
the highwayman concluded that in former times it hail 
been used for the purpose of Cuuveying the masses of 
stone to the surface. 

In this conjecture he was probably right. 

At any rate, there was the road — rather rough and 
precipitous, it was true — but still it was perfectly possible 
to descend by it. 

Without loss of time, Tom King, as soon as he perceived 
it, slipped off his horse, after having given one searching 
glance about him to ascertain whether any of Lis foes 
were upon his track. 

But he could see nothing of them, though coming from 
the direction of Minton Hall ho saw n throug of persons 
who, he rightly judged, had set out for the purpose of 
rescuing Roderick. 

They were in tho far distance, and Tom had no fear of 
being seen by them. 

All seemed well; so, taking his horse by the bridle, he 
began to lead him down the dangerous road. 

It was formed apparently of solid rock, but it had been 
overgrown with some kind of parasitic moss, which liquified 
when trodden upon, thus materially adding lo the difficulty 
of the descent. 

Tom’s horse was su.e-footed, and the sagacious animal 
seemed to understand what was required ot it, aud so trod 
with tho utmost care and deliberation. 

Aud so, by slow degrees, they descended lower and 
lower, until at length Tom found himself upon a flat, 

: open space, which on three sides was bounded by a preei= 

I pice, and on the fourth by the aide of the quarry. 

Here he paused. 

I It was no part of bis intention to lead bis horse down 
I to tbe bottom of the quarry, if he could possibly avoid 
it, because of the great difficulty of getting him up 
again. 

Nor was there now any need for such a thing, re? on the 
kiud of platform we have mentioned slcod the ruins of a 
wooden shed, which many years ago might have served 
as a place in which tke could keep their tools. 

Although the shed was in the last stage of dilapidation, 
Tom fancied it would serve well as a place of concealment 
for ins horse, and he approached it at once. ” 

With some trouble he led his steed over the threshold, 
hut when race he stood beneath the rained reef of tee 
shed all was well. 
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As quickly as he could, Tom tied the reins to a projection 
in the woodwork. 

Then, leaving his steed to his own devices, he made bis 
way with as much speed as was consistent with safety to 
the spot where he had left young Minton, being almost 
fearful that those he had seen approaching would arrive 
before he had time to address him. 

A tolerably easy winding path led from the platform to 
the depths of the quarry, and having reached here, Tom 
took his way over the rugged ground towards the opposite 
side. ) 

.As the quarry was small at the bottom in comparison 
with its dimensions at the top, it took him but a few 
minutes. 

Upon arri.ing, he found young Minton just as he had 
left him. 

He was propped up against the rock, and did not appear 
to have moved in the least. 

He was not unconscious, for when Tom approached he 
looked np as though he heard the sound of his footsteps. 

His face brightened with pleasure when he caw wno it 


Tom King knelt down beside him and took his hand. 

It was cold and clammy. 

“I have performed your mission,” he said, in reply 
to the wounded man’s inquiring glance.^ “All is well. 
Assistance will be here in a few moments.'' 

Roderick thanked him with a smile. 

He had no longer the power to speak. 

He glanced m the direction of the little pool of water. 

Tom comprehended that glance, and gave him more of 
the refreshing beverage. 

An improvement was immediately visible. 

“ You have been in danger?” he said, inquiringly 

“ Do not exhaust yourself with talking,” said King. “ It 
is true I have been in danger from a lieutenant of dragoons, 
who seems to be quite at home at Minton Hall ; in fact, the 
one I spoke to you about. Had I consulted my own safety 
merely, I should have placed as great a distance as possible 
between this spot and myself.” 

Young Minton endeavoured to interrupt him. 

But Tom went on. 

“ I felt I could not rest,” he said, “ until I had seen you 
us safety, for I consider I am partly the cause of what has 
happened.” 

Young Minton made a dissenting gesture. 

“ When your friends come they will probably be accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Grenne; it is therefore necessary 
that I should ooncsal myself. If he does not form one of 
the party I shall come forth and assist to carry you to the 
ground above. If he does, I shall, perforce, tie compelled 
to remain hidden.” 

Young Miutou nodded, and looked steadily across the 
quarry. 

Tom followed his gaze, and then he saw that th6 expected 
aid was close at hand. 

They were coming down the same path as he had himself 
descended by. 

Probably it was known to them as .being the easiest 
means by which the bottom of the quarry could be 
gained. 

“ I must hide now,” said Tom King, “ and if I find it 
safe to emerge I will do so. There is a projecting rock 
yonder, and if I get behind that there will be little fear of 
my being seen.” 

With these words, Tom darted towards the piece of 
projecting rock to which he had alluded, and crouched 
down behind it. 

Provided that there was no suspicion of his being 
hidden somewhere in the vici uity, it would answer Lis 
purpose very well, although the hiding-place was of such 
an artificial character. 

He was only just in time, for now, with loud shouts and 
eries, the party from the Hall dispersed themselves about 
in search for Roderick. 

It was not long before they found him. 

His father was loud in the expressions of his griet wnen 
he saw the state to which his only son had been reduced, 
and he uttered loud curses upon bis murderer. 

Mis3 Minton, too, was there, aad she fiung herself down 
on the rock near her brother. 

He smiled faintly, and strove to take her hand in his. 

“ Home — home, he gasped | " home as quickly as may 

0 *.” 


At this moment, those persons who had formed part of 
the expedition, and who consisted of domestics from the 
Hall, cried out— 

“ Here comes Doctor Bache — here comes Doctor 
Bache ! ” 

A young and pleasant-looking man DC77 mode his 
appearance upon the scene. ) 

He was the nearest medical man, and he had been sent 
for with an urgent request to return with the messenger. 

He did so. 

All drew back now, in order to allow him an opportunity 
of examining the hurts of the wounded man. 

By this time Tom King had ascertained that Lieutenant 
Grenne did not form one of the party, but he was so 
interested in what was going forward, that he forgot to 
disclose himself. 

Doctor Bache looked grave when he rose up after having 
completed his examination, and he said — 

“ This is a dangerous case, and the greatest care will 
be requirod. Some of you must go and procure a litter, 
or something of the kind. Be as quick as you can, for wo 
cannot remove him without.” 

Several of the domestics at once quitted the scene for 
that purpose. 

Roderick Minton now signified his wish to speak, but 
the doctor would not permit it. 

At this moment Tom King came from hia placo of con- 
cealment. 

All looked surprised when he made his appearance. 

Roderick Minton uttered a faint, but unmistakable cry 
of joy. 

All observod it. 

“ I am here,” said Tom Kingj “ because I wish, in the 
presence of all here, to relate how aud in wliat manner 
Roderick Minton received the injuries which I feared were 
fatal.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” said Doctor Bache, “ why repeat 
them to ua ? A magistrate is the proper person to receive 
your depositions.” 

“ I am aware of that. But, hear me out first, and I 
will give you my reasons afterwards. I charge you all to 
pay particular attention to what I say, so as to be able to 
recollect it at another time. Mr. Roderick Minton will 
witness whether I speak the truth, because, from time to 
time, I shall pause in my narrative, and then, if he nods 
his head, you will understand that I have spoken the 
truth.” 

This was assented to. 

Then Tom King commenced a brief but full relation of 
all those circumstances with which the reader is already 
well acquainted. 

It can be imagined with what mingled feelings his 
narrative was listened to; which, it is needless to say, 
young Minton confirmed every time he was appealed to. 

Having finished, Tom said— 

“ And now, having performed my mission, and atoned 
for my share in what has happened, I will tell you who and 
what I am, and then you will say that I have adopted the 
only oourse that was open to me.” 

Just as Tom spoke, those who had been dispatched for 
the litter returned, and made their appearance apon the 
scene. 

They were accompanied hy someone who came for the 
first time to the old quarry. 

It was Lieutenant Grenne. 

lie Lad tired his horse by an unsuccessful search after 
Tom King, and, happening to be near the quarry whon 
the boarers of the litter arrived, he resolved to descend 
with them. 

He caught sight of Tom immediately, and drawing a 
pistol, he cried— 

“ In the king’s name I call upon all here present to 
seize upon that man. Thefe are five hundred pound* 
reward offered for his apprehension, alive or dead. It ia 
Tom King, the highwayman.” 

Doctor Bache and those who were uaawaro of Tern’s 
identity looked as astonished as they might well do upon 
hearing such a revelation made. 

“ Stand where you are, sir,” said Lieutenant Grenne, 
addressing Tom King, and pointing his pistol at him aa 
he spoke. “ You are my prisoner. If you attempt fc» 
move, I fire.” 

“ Fire away, then,” cried Tom King, defiantly. “ I 
oo man’s prisoner as yet. Farewei' i-li- 1 ’ 
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As he spoke, Tom darted suddenly from the spot upon 
which he had been standing, and made his way towards 
the winding path by which he had descended to the 
quarry. 

At that instant Lieutenant Grenne fired. 

Rut the highwayman had been quick in las isovement£„ 
and so escaped the shot. 

The lieutenant uttered a scream of vexation. 

Hr. Minton, Roderick's father, caught him. by the arm. 

“ Surely, sir," he said, “ after all that has occurred, 
surely you will let him go P ” 

“ If I do, may l be d— d. Let go your bold, sir.”. 

He wrenched his arm from Mr. Minton’s detaining 
grasp as he spoke. 

But this detention, trifling as it was, was of great ser- 
vice to Tom King. 

It enabled him to get a wonderful start of his pursuer, 
for Lieutenant Grenne at once gave chase after breaking 
away from Mr. Minton. 

Tom King dashed up the precipitous path in the man- 
ner a man would who knew he was flying for his life. 

The lieutenant made good speed, too, but happening to 
miss his footing, he fell heavily to the ground. 

All the other persona who had collected in the quarry, 
Roderick himself included, looked upon the chase with 
all-absovbiug interest, nub something like a cry of grati- 
fication came from the lips of all of them when they 
witnessed the discomfiture of the dragoon. 

But in a marvellously short space of time the Hiatjnant 
was or liis feet again. 

Heedless altogether of the bruises and scratches he had 
received, he recommenced the pursuit with great vigour, 
determining not to bo baulked in his object. 

In the meantime, Tom Xing had gained the little shed 
in which he had left his horse, and Lad brought him 
forth, 

A cheer from those in tho depths below gree ted him as 
he did so. 

He raised his hat and bowed. 

At this moment he saw how close behind him the 
lieutenant was, and he fancied that after all he should be 
obliged to have a tussle with him before he could got free. 

- CHAPTER CCCCLXXV. 

FORTUNE FAVOURS TOM KING ON HIS RETURN, TO THE 
DESERTED' MANSION. 

And so Tom King abandoned Lis intention of mounting 
his horse and turned round to face his adversary. 

With a scream of anger, the lieutenant of dragoons 
rushed from the winding path on to the platform. 

Tom King ran forward to meet him. 

Lieutenant Grenue had not drawn his sword, and still 
held in his hand the pistol he had so ineffectually dis- 
charged. 

Tom closed with him at once, not giving trim the oppor- 
tunity of providing himself with another weapon. 

The lieutenant dropped the useless pistol, and grappled 
with Tom King. 

A furious struggle then ensued. . 

Lieutenant Grenne was really a bravo man. and he 
called for no assistance. 

He sternly determined not to suffer another defeat, but 
to capture this highwayman single-handed. 

With this intention be put forth his utmost strength 
and skill. |» r- ■ 

In height and weight he had greatly the advantage of 
Tom King, whose figure was inclined to slimnsss. 

But Tom had skill and courage, while Lis muscles were 
as bard aud as pliant as steel. 

Between two such combatants as these the struggle was 
sure to he a severe one 

It was a dangerous place, for both of them, for the 
rocky platform was of very limited area indeed, and a fall 
over either one of its three pr eoipice-bou nded sides would 
rtS'dt in the certain death of both. 

When the lieutenant felt his opponent firmly in l ;is 
grasp, he made sure of victory, forgetting at the moment 
that Tom King Lad far more incentive to struggle to the 
utmost than he had. 

Round and round they went— now to one aide, now to 
She other, mutually avoiding the edge of the precipices. 
Lieutenant "'Grenne was not long in finding that he liad 


no common enemy opposed to him, and his rage and vexa- 
tion knew no bounds. . ' \J' 1 

Tom made every effort, and it is not to be wondered at 
that be should do so, for, apart from all other considerations, 
he could not tell how soon some " of the lieutenant’s com- 
paaions might peep down into the quarry and see what wa* 
taking place. -jj ^ v . v >'■•• LffjW 
In the event of that, there would he all end to an escape. 
The combatants had several times fallen to the ground, 
locked in each other’s embrace, but they had rose both at 
once, neither appearing to have gained the advantage.’ 

, The bruises which they thus sustained made them still 
more furious. . \ «A •r'', ' 

And st the struggle wont o»\ 

In a shoit time, Loweveij the dragoon felt that he was 
getting the worst of it, and he began to despair of achiev- 
ing the victory about which he Lad felt so much eonfi. 
dence. / ■" ..." , s ■. \ 

a] A feeling of utter and reckless desperation took posses- 
sion of him when he made this di3cnvery 

Reeling f hat he could not win, he made np lus mind 
that his now more-tlian-evor-hated foe should not 
He should not, even if he had to parish with him. 
Maddened by the conflict, and regardless of ail pertonal 
consequences, the lieutenant endeavoured tef drug Tom 
King towards one of the precipices. 

When he. had done so, he fully intended to fling him 
over, even if his own certain death was the immediate 
result. 

But Tom was not long in penetrating this design, and 
he felt that the moment had arrived whan the contest 
must be put at, end to. 

Gathering all his remaining sireugth and skill, Tom 
disengaged himself for a moment from the grasp of the 
dragoon. , v ' ' ■ ‘ ' .-L- „ 

Then olenching his fist he rushed at his opponent, and 
delivered a terrific blow just as he was coming with full 
force towards him. ‘ ~ _ v V . ;b ■- 

The lieutenant staggered, but did not fall. 

He was, however, effectually prevented from seizing hit 
antagonist a second time. ’ : ^ J 

But he came forward with that intention, and Tom 
received him with a second blow, which he closely followed 
up by a' third. ' 

Lieutenant Grenne then lay motionless and prostrate on 
the ground. :l .*• 

After having thus gained the victory, Tom wiped his 
dripping brow, and made another bow to those who wore 
standing iu the quarry, and whoso interest was so strongly . 
excited that they had not moved a limb. 

A ringing cheer came from all of them, in which the 
wounded Roderick feebly joined 
This plainly enough evinced their partiality to onr old 
friend, who, after bowing again, took his horse by the 
bridle and commenced leading Lira up tbo steep and 
rugged path. ■ •/- 

To have attempted to ascend while mounted would have 
been perfect madness, for, owing to the slipperincss ol the 
rock, the horse could with difficulty advance. 

At length, however, the top was gained, and then Tom 
King sprang into the saddle 
Another cheer came from the depths of tho qnarry, 

Tom waved his hat in reply, and at once galloped off, 
having the satisfaction about has heart that through hu,a 
young Minton would be well attended to, while the guilty 
Godfrey Roysion would not escape condign punishment. 

Toro King once more turned ins horse’s bead towards 
the deserted mansion, which ho now resolved to gain 
without further loss of time. 

He knew how great would be the anxiety of his com- 
rades, and they would surmise tho. worst had happened 
when they found he did not return at the appointed 
hour. ; - ~ " '* V ' ‘ ^ 

The day was well advanced, aud his journey could not 
fail to be attended with much danger. 

But he put into execution every means he could think 
of in order to escape observation. ' . ' ' - r L 

Very wisely, be made the resolution Dot to be tempted 
into stopping any other traveller, but to put up for the 
time being with his ill-luck, and wait uutil a better oppor- 
tunity presented itself. 

On Lis return, his mind was pretty fully occupied with 
I thinking over the details of the adventure which had las! 
befallen him. 
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The reader wi’l tidmit that it was of a character to 
furnish ample food for reflection 
He waa baffled and puzzled when he remembered aomo 
of the incidents, and he felt co.'^nced that he had not 
learned all. 

Probably, the confidence thjA irCk "'•3en 60 strangely 
placed in him was not complete. 

He was much struck- with the with which the 

murder of young Roderick Miuton had been planned. 

To have decoyed the youth to that lonely spot would 
have been difficult, if not impossible, without the ado&Uon 
ot some such scheme as a duel. 

By causing the seconds not to keep their appointment, 
which could easily be done, he made sure of his victim, 
and but for the chance of Tom King’s presence upon 
the scene be would have succeeded, a»d the body of the 
young man would never have been found in the lonesome 
depths of the quarry. 

But with all his cleverness, Godfrey Royston was 
destined not to succeed in his nefarious schemes. 

It was while he was engaged in these reflections that 
Tom King came in sight of the deserted mansion. 

He looked cautiously around him to make sure that 
he was not observed, but all was still, not a bam an being 
waa in sight. 

Satisfied upon this point, he continued on hie way with 
great confidence. 

Ac every few yards fie would look around him, but 
with the same favourable result. 

Presently the mansion gates were reached. 

His horse hastened through them and along the avenue 
with a feeling of pleasure, for the intelligent '“'hire knew 
wed enough that she would now be permittee jo take a 
little rest. 

Almost immediately after taking a turn in the avenue 
that concealed the lane, Tom was accosted by Claude Duval. 

His delight when he found that his comrade had re- 
turned sound in wind and limb can be imagined. _ 

Torn’s first question was whether Sixteen-String Jack 
had returned, and he was, of course, replied to in the 
affirmative. 

Dick Turpin, too, had not returned — for the reader must 
bear in mind that the incidents we are describing took 
place on the day that followed the night whon Turpin set 
forth. 

At the time Toni King arrived at the deserted mansion, 
the reader will remember that Turpin was sleeping 
soundly in one of the bedrooms at the “ White Horse, 
while old Matthew was running some serious risks in dis- 
posing of the booty. 

Tom led his horse to the stable, and, having attended 
to its wants, followed Claude Duval upstairs to the room 
where Maud was waiting for them. 

As for Sixteen-String Jack, he was sleeping c-ff his 
night’s fatigue, but, upon hearing that Tom King had 
ret arned, immediately made his appearance. 

He, too, was rejoiced at his return. 

As Tom was thoroughly wc rn out by all that he had 
gone through, he hastened to throw himself down on ono 
of the beds, after first partaking of some alight refresh- 
ment. ■> 

Sixteen-String Jack returned to finish his nap, and in 
this way the remainder of the day was spent. _ 

Towards dusk they rose, and thou they hau to give dd> 
account ef their adventures. 

Tom could not help feeling a great deal of chagrin when 
he found how successful his comrade had been, for the 
valise taken from the post-chaise C7 ltained n very largo 
sum in gold indeed. 

“There is some satisfaction for me to-night, at s ! 2, 
events,” said Claude Duval, as he rubbed kis bain's ’jriakly 
together. 

‘ * a. k that ? 1 

11 Why, it will not depend upon the date on a guinea 
whether I go out on the road to-night. I am « do? 'indent 
of that, an i have made every preparation.” 

“Yes, that’s true enough,” said fom King. “ It rests 
botween Sixteen-String Jack and rayselt to-night.” 

“ I am sure to go, and I only hope fortune will favour 
me a little better than she has you, Tom.” 

“ I hope so, too, with all my heart. If she does not, 
yon will be badly off indeed.” 

“Nevertheless, you had some highly. entertaining ad- 
imlures.” 


“ I don’t dispute thai} but they did Eot help na at all 
in our design.” 

“Very true, and that is what we have got to do ju3t at 
present.” 

“Ot course it is.” 

“Well,” said Claude, “in a little time I intend to be 
off.” 

“ Good luck to you. Which road shall you take ? ” 

“ I have not decided.” 

“ It will be best to make up our minds before starting.” 

“I quite agree with you. I thiuk I shall try the 
Edgware-road.” 

“ Good, but take care ot the dragoons.” 

“Oh! let me alone lor that; and now, as we have settled 
that point, suppose you draw lots with each other as to 
which is to go and which is to stay.” 

“ Agreed, said Tom. “ Now, Jack, got a couple of 
guineas of different dates. 

This was done, and tire lots drawn in the same manner 
as before. 

Chance favonred Tom King at last. 

The lot fell upon him, and Sixteen-String Jack had to 
keep watch and ward. 

After all, this was no more and no less than it ought 
to be. 

It would scarcely have been fair for Sixteen-String Jack 
to be successful two nights in succession. 

By this time the darkness had considerably deepened, 
and Claude Duval and Tom King announced their inten- 
tion of setting out without further delay, in order to take 
advantage of the best part of the evening. 

Maud was very still and sad. 

As the reader will have perceived, she took no part in 
the highwaymen’s conversation. 

She had seated herself near the fire, and, leaning her 
head upon her hand, gazed pensively at the glowiug 
embers. 

She was thinking about Turpin, and wondering where 
he was, and whether he was threatened with any serious 
danger. 

A heavy foreboding of coming sorrow sat heavy at her 
heart and crushed her spirits. 

She scarcely glanced upwards when Claude and Tom 
announced their intention of taking their departure. 

Sixteen-String Jack persisted in accompanying them to 
the stables, though they wished him to stay and keep 
company with Maud, whose melancholy and dejection they 
could not fail to notico. 

Still they judged it would be best to make no remark 
about it, and were silent accordingly. 

Upon hearing Sixteen-String Jack express his wish to 
descend with them, she desired him to do so, stating that 
she should not be at all afraid to be left alone for a short 


time. 

That Jack must have had some motive in so strongly 
urging his wish to accompany them bis comrades were 
aware, and so as they were crossing the little bit of nog* 
lected garden that led to the stables, Tom King said — 

“ Now, Jack, what is it you wish to say to us ? I can tell 
there is something by your manner.” 

“ It i 3 perhaps not very important, but still I felt 
desirous not to speak upon the subject ia the presence o 1 
Maud.” 


“ What subject ?” 

“Why. the mya rious sounds which we liavo all 
heard. Whit » rt of night have you had.” 

“ Ah ! to’* ca, Claude,” said Tom Kiug. “ I suppose my 
ill-luck p U ts me out, but I quite forgot to ask you any- 
th .ug about it.” „ _ ... 

“ 1 did not mention it myself,"’ said Claude Duval, on 
account of Maud, and I am glad we bavo got the oppor- 
tunity of saying a few w ords to each other akue. 

“ What has happened ? ” 

“ Come into the stable, anu I will tell you there. » s 
slinll then be losing no time, for we shall do able to go on 
saddling our borses just the same.” 

This was ah ah nnffl asqflnt.flfl ia andtko three highway- 


men entered the stable. 

u Now,” said Tom King, u t/egin, Claude, for I am 
turning with impatience to hear what you have got to 
say • ^ , 

fi It is no thi ng definite. About the usual time we wore 
startled by a repetition of the same hideous sound l jA 
had previously alarmed us.” 
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{ * Well — well. What then P Did yon disoover any- 
thing P ” 

“ I will tell yon. Upon hearing the cry, which seemed 
ten tirnea louder and more horrible than before, Maud 
manifested so much terror that it was as much as I could 
do to calm her." 

“ And did you succeed ? ” 

“ Only partially. The poor girl was 'lightened to death, 
and I must confess that I myself fairly felt my flesh creep 
on my bones.” 

“ What next P ” 

“ I soothed Maud as much as I could, and endeavoured 
to lessen her agitation. Before I could succeed, however, 
the cry came again.” 

“ Did you descend ? ” 

“No. Maud was so petrified with fear that she could 
not move, and clung to me so tightly for protection that I 
felt I dare not leave her by herself. 

“ How long did the sounds continue P 

“ Wc heard it four times.” 

“ And you did not descend P ” 

“No.” 

“ Did you hear the clashing of steel ? ” 

“ No.” 

“Is that all?” 

“Nearly. After Sixteen-String Jack returned, I de- 
scended to look for you, and took t he opportunity of enter- 
ing the old armoury.” 

“ Yes — yes ! ” 

“ But I found all things precisely in the same stats ec 
they were when we saw them together.” 


CHAPTER CCCCLXXVI. 

DESCRIBES HOW CLAUDE DUVAL SET A TRAP FOR THE 
TRAVELLERS ON THE DOVER ROAD. 

A pause ensued after Claude Duval had spoken these 
words. 

His comrades looked in each others' countenances 
aghast. 

“ There is some deep mystery in all this/' said Tom 
King, presently. “ I will find it out, too. It must be 
fouad out. If things go on in this manner, we shall be 
driven mad’’ 

“ We cannot put up with it.” 

“ Of course not. Jack, my friend, if you should happen 
to hear those sounds to-night — and doubtless you will — 
try your best to discover what it is that produces them. 
I could almost feel it in my heart to abandon my enter- 
prise, and spend the night watching and waiting in the 
old armoury.” 

“No — no ? that will never be worth while,” said Six- 
teen-String Jack. “ Go on, and good luck to you. I will 
find out all I can if I have the chance.” 

*1 Agreed, then. But you had better return to Maud. 
She will he terrified at being left alone so long.” 

“ And you are just ready to start P ” 

“ We are.” 

“ Farewell, then. But, above all, try to return] before 
dawn.” 

“ We will.” 

“ I mention it, because I expect Dick, and I should like 
you to all get hack before he arrives." 

“ All right, Jack. Bear in mind what we h2,»3 said.” 

“ Oli ! trust me for that.” 

“ Once more, then, farewell.” 

With these words Tom King and Claude Duval set : 
their horses in motiou, and in a minute or two reached ■ 
the gates we have so often had occasion to mentiou. 

Hero they paused for caution's sake, for it was impor- 
tant to learn whether anyone might chance to be in the 
lane. 

But all was still ; and, after listening a moment linger, 
the two highwaymen rode forth. 

& And now, Tom,” said Claude Duval, “ what are you? 
intentions ? — which way do you intend to take ? ” 

“ The Windsor-road ; /-hat is, if you have not deoided 
upon it.” 

“ No,” returned Claude. “ I have been thinking mat- 
ters over, and I have made up my mind to ha^e an 
adventure of a very startling character indeed.” 

* “ Be careful.” 

“ 1 have made every preparation, and arranged fa my 
same ill that, I intend to do.” 


“ Which is the road P ” 

** The Dover-road.” 

“ The Dover-road P ” 

“ Yes. We have not shown ourselves fa that quarter; 
and I think I shall be able to pick up a first-rate booty 
there, if I am not altogether out in my ctifaulations.” 

“ What are your calculations P ” 

“ Well, never mind just at present. If I succeed, yon 
will, on my return, hear all about it, but, until then, I 
have made up my mind to bo silent.” 

“ V ery well, just as yon like. I have not arranged any 
farther than the particular road I am going to try.” 

“ Very well, then. I hope, with all my heart, you won’t 
be so unlucky as you were last night.” 

“ No, confound it.” _ 

“We had better part here, I think, and each take our 
separate ways.” 

“Yes, we must pare. Good night.” 

“ Good night,” was the reply. 

The two highwaymen then trotted off in different direc- 
tions, and were quickly out of sight of each other. 

The night was young ; indeed, to speak truth, it wai 
as yet only evening ; hut Claud Duval set off at a sharp 
pace. 

He had a long way to go, and, unless he made good 
speed, he would not be able to reach his destination until 
after the time ho bad arranged in his own mind. 

As nsual, Claude took the most unfrequented paths, in 
order not to meet with the dragoons ; for, after what Tom 
King had said, the necessity ot avoiding them was all the 
more apparent. 

Without meeting with any accident, however, and with- 
out the occurrence of any incident deserving of being 
placed before the reader, Claude Duval cantered into the 
Dover-road. 

Before the invention of rai'ways, this was one of the 
busiest roads leading out of the metropolis, and, of course, 
a hundred and thirty years ago looked very different to 
what it is to-day. 

Of all the roads he could think of, this one promised to 
be the most profitable, and an inspection of the map will 
show that Claude’s expectations were well grounded. 

He did not venture to emerge into the Dover-road, 
however, until he was some distance from London, for he 
calculated that the further into the country ho got, the less 
fear there would be of his meeting with the dragoons. 

Had anyone been near enough to observe him, it would 
have been seen that there was upon his countenance an 
expression of very great satisfaction, as though he was 
highly pleased at something or other. 

“ A little further on,” he said, gleefully, “ and then T will 
sot my trap. If I do not catch something that will 
astonish them, it will be very odd to me,” 

From these words it will be seen that Claude had 
resolved upon some very peculiar plan of action indeed. 

What it is, we need not pause to describe, because we 
shall have a good opportunity of observing all his 
actions. 

On bo went, allowing several persons te pass 1 im with- 


out molestation. 

At length he came to a small village, through which he 
trotted at full spee 3. 

He soon left it behind him, and, after continuing his way 
for about five miles, all at once drew rein. 

He was now in a lonely part of the Dover-road that lay 
between two insignificant villages. 

They were nearly ten miles apart, and scarcely a house 
could be seen all along the road between them. 

Claude calculated that where he had halted was, as 
nearly as possible, half-way between these two villages, 
and, therefore, he had little fear of interruption. 

“ Now to set the trap,” he said j “ and if it does not 
answer first-rate, I never made a greater mistake in all 
my life. It is a first-rate place to try it. There’s no 
mistake about that. Woa ! gently, now — gently, will 
you ? ” . 

These last words were addressed to his steed, which 
seemed rather incliued to be restive. . s 

With great agility Claude then dismounted, and 
secured his steed to a convenient branch. _ 

This done, his next proceeding was to lie down at full 
length in tLe middle of the high road, with his car turnnd 
towards the ground. 

He then listened intent!?. 



[tom KING COMPELS LORI) STRACEY TO DISMOUNT AND SURRENDER HIS HORSE.] 

By the adoption of this manoeuvre he was able to tell possible, he secured the rope, taking care that the knot 

whether anything was approaching. he tied was a good one, and well able to bear a sudden 

Satisfied apparently with this, he sprang lightly and strain 
easily to his feet, sayinar, as he did so— He tested it several times as well as he could, and then, 

“ Now for the trap ! ” with a nod of satisfaction, he ran across to the opposite 

Turning up his long vest, he proceeded to uncoil some- aide of the highway, 
thing that was round his waist. The rope was plenty long enough for the purpose, and 

That, something was rope. he passed the other end round the trunk of another tree, 

It was fine, bnt very strong, and of considerable length, an i secured it in the same careful mauner as before. 

He had concealed it about his person in the early part When this was done, the rope was stretched tightly 
of the day when he first resolved upon the stratagem that across the road at a distance of about sis in ihos from the 
he was now about to put into execution. ground. _ ... ** 

In less tban a minute the whole of the rope was In the darkness it was quite invisible, so closely did the 
unwound. colour of the rope assimilate to the colour of the road 

Claude then took one end in his baud, and walked to itself, 
the s'de of the road. When he had done this, Claude rubbed his hands briskly 

Here, and on the other side likewise, some tall tree 1 together, to show how well pleased he was w r ith what he 
were growing. had done so far. 

To the trunk of one of these, and as near the root as Going into the centre of the highway, he stoope 1 down, 
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and, pressing on the rope with Lis hand, foun 1 that it 
yielded just about as much as lie intruded it shouid. 

“ I think it trill do/’homuttered- “ And now to keep 
watch; 'X woiild lay any pdtls the trap answers/’ / ' ^ 

With these words, Claude returned to the spot where 
he 'had left his horse, and sprang onca mpre into, the" 
Saddle. . '?■' " ' / / ' *>*■?>. 

Here he sat still enough, listening intently for any foot 
sound that might betoken the approach of a traveler. 

He whiled away the time by looking to the priming of 
his pistols, for ifc,wasipipoilanlb,thatthey should not fail 
him wheh.the/ihoment.for action .arrived; - ' 

He knew they were well loaded, so that the only thiug 
he had cause to. he solicitous about was the priming. 

‘ Saddenljj^ thowi^er, yrita /t]aus engaged, there 

came upon his ears a sooitid ; which Iseeme^ /at .-once to 
• inspire him with new life. * . v ’ »• 

The sound w as the clear, ringing hoof-beat of a horse. 

A single mounted traveller was approaching. 

Claude hacked his horse into the shadow of the hedge 
and remained there mqt&nless. ;V <•> J 

Dimly beneath him, he could see the rope that was 
stretched across the rpa^dway; ' * ‘ K * /tV* 

On — on, nearer and nearer came the horseman. 

The iron shoes upon his horse’s feet rang out sharp and 
jj clear upon theory, hard road./. : s*. * 7 

He was coming from the direction of the country, and 
\ therefore,, a? a,?nattef. of course', going totvards.D'ohdQn. -/ 
T v- Impatiently .Claude awsuted his arrbml,* . 

The traveller came uearvr, and as he did so changed 
i. the pace of his horse from a. gallop toatipt;^ [ 

In another moment the trap would be reached, 

Little dreaming of their danger, on came both horse 
and rider. • ' £*■*-. '£?■* 

Claude held his breath.' - 
The rope was reached. 

Down went the traveller's horse, as though struck with 
lightning, the moment his fore feet caught against the 
Top e." fT if 1 / v-V; Y 

Plying over his head went the traveller, and then, after 
rolling over and over once or twice, both lay still. 

“ I knew the trap would answer,” said Claude, as he 
. slipped from, his horse; ? ^ p, l i sf' / ■ /" J f 

M dt would .seem', though* thkt' neither the traveller-nor 
his steed were much hurt by their fall. - ; 

The latter j with a snort of alarm and pain, rose to his 
feet, and, riderless as he was, galloped off at full speed 
along the road towards London. • f,' -4' Z <? 

The traveller was only stunned for a moment, and he 
was rising when Clande reached him. 1 

“ Hold ! ” he cried. “ Stir not a limb. If you disobey 
me, your life* will pay' the penalty J ” 

< 7‘ Ten thousand curses ! ” , ^\, v , fA 
“ Your money, sir ! Quick! Hand it over tome ! Do 
not delay, if you wish to escape with your life.” 

Tht tones of Claude’s voice were threatening in the 
(extreme. / ' 

£*•“ Let me getup,”. said the traveller, ‘‘and yon shall 
.have what you require.”] 

“ All right. Sit up, then,” replied Claude. “ But recol- 
lect that I hold a loaded pistol iu mv hand, aiid if I 
see the least signs of treachery, I will blow your brains 
>' out without mercy.” ./ „ - ' ,r T *. ;.V . 

The traveller shook visibly, and removed his hand from 
the breast of his coat, where he had thrust it. 

“ Spare my life,” he said, abjectly. “ Spare mv life.” 

“ 1 will, but only on one condition, which is, that you 
hand over to me, without a moment’s farther. delay, every- 
thing yon have about you that iuay happen to be of .the 
‘-slightest value.” . . .=•/ ' 'Tj'f ’ * 

/ With a groan, the traveller produced, a purse. * 

“ More,” cried Claude, as he pocketed it'. “ More, and 
be quick, or I may grow- impatient, and if 1 <lo. It will be 
far from pleasant to yourself, 1 can assure you.” 

With several other groans the trayellerplaced in Claude’s 
hands a number of other articles, nor would the highway- 
man express himself satisfied until he had taken every- 
thing;' . , it 

“How,” he said, “ rise to your feet.” 

The traveller obeyed. 

“Where is my horse P f> 

“ Gone on towards London. Make haste, and you will 
overtake him.” i , ;c •“ kh- 

The traveller uttered an oath. 


“ I will count three,” cried Claude ; “ aud, when I have ' 
done so, I shall fire, so the best thing yon cau do is to run 
on as fast as possible, and then I shan’t have such a good 
chance of hitting you. One ! ” 

The traveller gnashed Lis teeth. 

“Two!” cried Claude, as he brought his pistol to a 
level. 

.' With a veil of fear,' the traveller ran off down the road 
towards London, and, before Claude could say “ three,” 
he had disappeared iu the, darkness. 

“So far, very good,” said the highwayman, compla- 
cently. “ There is nothiug. very valuable here, but still it 
shows the trap answers its purpose admirably. I will just 
see whether it is all right.” 

He went up to the rope as he spoke. 

It was now rather slacker tbau be/ore, but still it was 
none the worse for that; so very contentedly Claude 
remounted bis steed, aud waited to see who would next be 
unfortunate enough to come along the road. 

Scarcely bad he seated himself in the saddle, than he 
saw in the distance two small but flashing lights. 

''“The Dover.' coach!” he cried. “The Dover coach, 
as I am a living maul What shall I do now P I had not 
thought of this. How will the trap answer for this, I 
wonder?, I think I had better untie the rope, and let it 
go by j it i s 'rather too much for one to tackle. And yet, 
no. I never let anything pass me yet, aud I won’t. I 
will draw back a little, aud see how the trap answers. If 
well, why, then, I shall know what to do.” 

Claude Duval arrived at his determination just iu time, 
for the Dover coach came rolling along the road at full 
.ten miles an hour, which, all .things considered, was a very 
wonderful rate 1 indeed.' r 

The halo, which the bright lamps cast around them, 
was distinctly visible, as well as the horses, which were 
now rooking with steam. 

Indeed, he could scarcely have had time to slacken the 
rope, even if he had been disposed to do so. 

He moved a little from where he had been standing, 
and then, with a rumble like thauder, the mail coach 
arrived. " ' "’" *) <•/%> ■’ 

The two leading horses entangled their feet in the rope 
in a moment, and down they went, to the great consterna- 
tion of the coachman, who was in the middle of a very 
interesting narrative, addressed to the- gentleman who sat 
near him. '-. .ow"*'' ' ' - 

So suddenly did the two leading horses reach the 
ground, that the otbei pair, before they could stop tliem- 
sehes, fell over the same obstruction. •, 

.'•‘ But theL trope snapped now, unable to bear such sudden 
and violent shocks/ ~ c, ; - 
' A tremendous uproar now ensued, every one wanting to 
know what was the matter. ' > 

"The coachman, as the saying is, was completely taken 
aback. v - ' ''■’"'/'■V -- 

To him the s,udden fall of the horses seemed nothiug 
less .than niagicalyt^-"?,^'/^''’ "" >„ . 

‘ Before auyr.ue could recover from the first shock of 
alhrin the loud report cf a pistol was beard. 

‘ It' yvas Claude Duval who had fired. 

The trap had ans wered better thau he could possibly 
have expected, and he fired tne pistol for the purpose of 
creating an additional feeling of alarm in the breasts of 
Xk^pRs'seogers. ' • 

lie succeeded in his design, fur everylndy fell back, as 
though the tulle t had fi.u.ud'a home iu their particular 
breast. 

With two hounds Claude Duval reached the carriage. 

“ My errand is a pea«..*,i.hle e ne, ladies, and gentleman,” 
he saidj “that is, if you will let me h ive iny o\\ u way. 
For those who resist there will be nothiug. but death.” 

^ ^ tx'-jf ■ " - • \‘ f' \ SI 

CHAPTER CCCCLXXVir. 

I.CIl^DE PUVAL TAKES A. GOOD BOiuTl' FROM THE DOVER 
COACH, AND ACHIEVES A SIGNAL VICTORY OYER THE 

drXgooxs; ' 

Sundry screams of alarm, evidently from female lips, 
cftme'fAm'hke’Snteiior of the Duver, -coach after Claude 
concluded his highly pacific speech. 

Taking no notice of these, the highwayman added — 

“ Quick 1—quick ! Hand over to me whatever articles 
of value yon carry, and; no further harm shall be done. 
If you do not yield quietly I shall summon my comrade* 
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to ray assistance, and they will be bv no means gentle, I 
can assure you.” 

“ Oh ! d — n you and your comrades as well,” cried one 
of the inside passengers. “ Do you think we are going to 
sit hero quietly and be robbed ou the king’s highwav ? ” 

“ Don’t lose your temper,’' said Claude, calmly. “ You 
can be robbed quietly or uot, just as you please, but robbed 
you will be ; there is no doubt whatever about that.” 

“ Curses ! ” 

“ Curse away, sir, if it eases your miad at all. Don’t 
mind me, I beg.” 

The other travellers could not forbear a smile at Claude’s 
imperturbahlencss. 

The traveller’s ire increased. 

“ lias nobody got a pistol ? ” ho cried. “ If so, hand it 
to me, and I will show you all how it ought to be’ used. 
Eras anybody got a pistol, I say ? ” 

He glared fiercely around him as he spoke. 

It would seem, however, that none of the passengers 
had firearms, for no movement was made. 

T Claude then saw that there was buv one male passenger 
besides the one be bad bad the little altercation with. 

This other was a very thin, light-haired, meek-looking 
young man, who did not appear to have courage or life 
enough in him to do battle with a fly. 

The other four passengers were females. 

Claude saw there was not much chance of securing a 
good booty, so he determined to bring the scene to an 
end. 

Accordingly, wbeu the irascible traveller demanded a 
pistol from one of his fellow-passengers, Claude projected 
tho one he held in his hand into the interior of the 
carriage, saying as he did so — 

“Look here, sir. You see I have a pistol. I don’t 
want to use it if I can help it, but I shall not hesitate to 
do so if you triflo with me. My finger is on the trigger. 
Hand over your purse and watch, or I’ll blow your brains 
out first, and take them from your dead body after- 
wards.” 

At this horrible monace, the ladies shrieked again. 

The angry traveller turned just a shade paler, aud then 
put his hand in Lis pocket and produced a purse. 

Claude relieved him of it immediately. 

“ Now, sir, your watch.” 

With a groan, the watch was drawn forth. 

A few move articles of no great value were also Landed 
to Claude, who then turned his attention to the other 
traveller. 

Ho was 33 white as a ghost, and had screwed himself 
op into the smallest possible compass in one corner of the 
coach. 

“ Now, sir,” said Claude, “it’s your turn. Make haste ; 
I have no time to spare with you. 

More dead than alive, the young man rapidly gave the 
highwayman all the articles he carried which were of the 
slightest possible value, 

Claude then turned to the ladies. 

Ho took off his hat, and made a profound bow. 

“ I am really very sorry, ladies,” he said, ’ to have put 
you to so much terror and inconvenience. Had I known 
that the Dover coach contained so much youth and beauty, 
I should have allowed it to pass by unmolested.” 

“ Then I’m d — d sorry you didn’t know,” grumbled the 
irascible traveller. 

Claude continued, without noticing the interruption — 

“ What is done cannot be undone, but I regret what has 
occurred — deeply regret.” 

“Oh! d — n your regrets,” interrupted the traveller 
again* “ Why don’t you ask the women for what they 
hhve got, and allow us to continue our journey in peace?” 

“ Ladies,” said the highwayman, “ 1 am Claude Duval, 
and I make it a rule never to take anything from the fair 
and lovely sex.” 

“ Bull ! bosh ! ” said the traveller. 

At this moment Claude heard something going on at 
the top of the coach, and he withdrew from the window 
precipitately. 

It was well that he did so. 

If he had been a little slower in his movements, the 
consequences would have been fatal to him. .> 

A terrific report, which seemed to annihilate the sense 
of hearing, followed a blinding flash of fire. 

A perfect shower of bullets passed over the spot upon 
which Claude Duval had so lately stood. 


It was the guard who had fired his blunderbuss. 

He made sure of sweeping the highwayman from the 
face of the earth. 

But Claude was unhurt. 

It may seem strange that the guard did not fire his 
blunderbuss earlier. 

But there was a reason for it. 

He had had an encounter with highwaymen before, aud 
had got decidedly the worst part in the affray, and so he 
resolved on this occasion not to get hid body into trouble 
by interfering. 

So he sat qmte still, and it wa3 not until he was urged 
and threatened by the passengers on tho roof that ho 
attempted to use his weapon. 

Seeing, however, that ho had a good chance of taking 
the highwayman at unawares, and, fearing the conse- 
quences of refusing compliance with the travellers’ request, 
he had fived. 

Some words uttered by ouo of the travellers ou the 
roof warned Claude of his danger, aud, as we Lave seen, 
he drew back just in time. 

As for the coachman, the downfall of all four of his 
horses had been so sudden that he felt certain it was the 
work of enchantment. 

He was some moments in recovering from the state of 
surprise into which he had been thrown. 

When he did recover, his first act was to descend from 
his lofty seat, and set his horses on their legs again. 

He was thu3 engaged when the guard fired. 

Claude now felt that he had experienced all the resistance 
that would be offered him, and ho proceeded to levy his 
exactions upon the outside passengers. 

As for the guard, he shrank down into his seat, being 
only too anxious to escape observation. 

With a very ill grace the outsiders surrendered their 
purses and watches. 

But Claude would not permit one of them to escape. 

When he had done he looked for the coachman. 

He fouud him gi oping on the ground, trying to discover 
what had thrown the horses down. 

Pointing a pistol at his head, Claude sternly com- 
manded him to resume his seat aud drive ou to London. 

The horses were all on their feet, trembling excessively. 

The csachman mounted aud took the reins in his hand. 

lie cracked his whip, and then the cumbersome con- 
veyance was once more set in motion. 

“Look out, coach}', another night,” shouted Claudo 
Duval, “ and mind you don’t try to drive your horses over 
a rope.” 

In a few minutes the Dover coach was far away on its 
road to London. 

After its departure Claude sat quite still upon Lis 
horse in a reflective attitude. 

“ So far, very good,” he muttered. “ The trap has 
fully come up to my expectations — it ha3 answered most 
admirably. Already I have a capital booty. Let mo 
think, now. What had I better do ? Shall I ride off at 
ouce, and be satisfied with my luck so far ? Perhaps it 
would be the wisest plan. And yet I have been lucky 
twice, and why should i not be lucky a third time ? I will 
try it. I will set the trap again. I fancy I am quite far 
enough in the country to have nothing to fear from the 
dragoons, who guard the roads around London only. 
Surely they will not come so far as this. At all risks, 
however, I will try.” 

Prom this it will be seen that Claude Duval had net 
got prudence enough to let well alone. 

Instead of riding off with what he Lad obtained, he 
resolved to tempt fortune further. 

Tho rope, as we have said, had been broken by the 
horses belonging to the stage coach, and so Claude slipped 
off liis horse for the purposo of repairing it. 

Thi3 he found was an easy enough matter. 

He had but to unwind one end from the trunk of the 
tree round which it hail been coiled, f ie the rope in a 
securo knot in the middle, aud make it fast to the tree 
again. 

As he was stooping down for this purpose, however, 
there came upon his ear a sound which convinced him he 
Bad taken his trouble for nothing. 

He rose’ to his feet aud looked keenly along the road in 
the direction of Londou. 

lie could see nothing, but the sound he had heard grew 
plainer and plainer every momeut. 
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It was the regular beat of horses’ hoofs upon the hard 
road. . 

Claude could tell there were many of them. 

They were the dragoons. 

He had been in error when he thought they did not pene- 
trate so far into the country. 

On they came, and at a rapid speed, too, as though they 
had some other object in view than merely patrolling the 
road. 

“ They have met the coach,” muttered Claude, “and of 
course have learnt all the particulars of my attack upon it. 
They may even have met the horsemau. Never mind. I 
will bo oif. It was fortunate I heard them before they got 
any nearer.” 

lie sprang into tlie saddle as be spoke* and as lie did so 
a fresh thought entered his mind. 

lie chuckled loudly with pleasure. 

“ Bravo ! ” he cried. “ Bravo ! That is excellent. 1 did 
not thiuk of that. But I can see plainly enough that, for 
the third time, the trap will be of service to me. I will 
let the dragoons come on, and then down they will go for 
certain.” . 

Claude Duval rejoiced exceedingly in this prospective 
discomfiture of his enemies. _ 

It would be a glorious thiug, he thought, to send them 
all sprawling in the dust, and would be a revenge indeed. 

Instead of galloping off and securing bis own safety, as 
one would bave thought be wouid have done, ( lande 
walked bis horse a few paces along the road towards 
Dover, and then bringing him to a halt, turned him round 
and paused in the middle of the road, with bis face turned 
towards London. 

The rope was about thirty paces before him. 

In the meantime the dragoons had come very much 
nearer, and now Claude could perceive a dark mass 
approaching as well as hear the jingle of accoutrements. 

He chuckled agaiu when be saw how confidently they 
came on. 

Their downfall would be sudden and certain. 

And now the dragoons came within a few yards of the 

Claude could see them plainly, and he also found that 
they eonld see him, for they reined in their horses. 

Still Claude maintained his position in the middle of 
the road, and never moved a muscle. 

The dragoons Lad stopped just about as far on the other 
side of the rope as Claude, so that the trap was about 
half-way between them. 

“ Claude Duval ! ” cried one of the dragoons, in a loud 
and commanding voice, “surrender yourself! Yon are 
our prisoner ! You cannot possibly escape ! Surrender, 
or we fire ! ” .... 

Claude took off his hat and made an ironical bow. 

“ You don’t expect me to come to you, do you ? I am 
not your prisoner yet. If you want me, you must come 
and fetch me.” 

Claude half turned his horse round as he spoke. 

The officer of dragoons — for it was the officer who had 
spoken— fearing that the highwayman was about to gallop 
off, cried out — 

“ Forward— forward, my lads! We shall have him! 
A sharp touch will Jo it ! Don’t spare your horses ! For- 
ward, I say ! ” 

Inspired by these orders, the dragoons struck their 
spurs deeply into their horses flanks, and set forward at 
a good speed. 

In a straggling body they neared the trap. 

To encourage them to keep up their pace, Claude can- 
tered a little way down the road, looking back all the time 
that he did so. 

Theu the foremost of the dragoons reached tne rope. 

Had they been that iustaut stricken down by lightning, 
they could not have fallen to the earth more suddenly than 
they did. # 

It was as though some potent magician had waved his 
wand. 

Down they went with tremendous force. 

As quick as the eye could wink, the road was com- 
pletely blocked up by one inextricable mass of horses and 
men. 

The rope was broken by the first almost who fell, but 
the others, who were close behind, and who saw what had 
occurred, bad not time, nor, in many cases, presence of 
mind enough to rein in their horses. 


The consequence was, they fell headlong over their 
prostrate companions. 

N ot one dragoon remained upon his horse. 

All fell and rolled over and kicked each other with the 
greatest fury imaginable. 

The horses snorted — the dragoons cursed and swore. 

Their auger was a thing to be imagined, not described. 

In spite of this accident, however, they did not lose 
sight of their original intention, and, therefore, in what 
tnay truly be termed an incredibly short space of time, 
they all scrambled to their feet. 

But such a rueful-looking lot were surely never seen 
before. 

There was not one who had escaped injury. 

Many had been hurt by the horses’ hoofs as the terrified 
creatures attempted to rise; others had been gored by 
the spurs on their comrades’ heels, wLile all had been 
more or less Lruised and scratched by their fall on the 
hard road. 

But, when they looked about them, the highwayman, 
who they concluded was the author of this mischief, had 
disappeared. 

Slowly and painfully, and muttering horrible curses all 
the while, the dragoons remounted their horses. 

But there was nothing to show them which direction 
the highwayman had taken. 

He was out of sight and out of hearing too. 

Nevertheless, maddened by rage and pain, the officer 
commanded his men to set themselves iu motion. 

With a very bad grace the men obeyed. 

They took their way along the road towards Dover. 

They came at length to the small village wo have before 
alluded to, and wLich was about five miles distant. 

On their way they had not met a soul, nor had they 
seen the least signs of the highwayman. 

Weary, dispirited, and in pain, they pulled up before 
the one solitary inn of which the village could boast. 

It was open because the coachos stopped there. 

Leaning against the horse-trough iu front of the mu 
was a mau, who came towards them when they stopped. 

It was the ostler. 

“ How long have you been standing here, friend ? ” 
asked the officer. 

“ Maybe half-an-hour,” was the reply. “ I’se waitin’ 
for tho Lunnun coach. She’s very late to-night.” 

“ We are after Claude Duval,” said the officer. “ He is 
on the road somewhere, but we have lost sight of him. 
Have you seen a mounted man pass here ? ” 

“ No, that I ain’t.” 

“ Are 3 ou quite sure ? ” 

“ I’m certain.” 

“ Theu we’re done ! ” said the officer. “ There’s no 
knowing where ho is now : pursuit will be vain/’ 

“ You look knocked about a bit,” said the ostler, as he 
surveyed the whole party with a critical eye. 

“ Yes,” replied the officer, his face turning crimson 
with vexation ; “ we have mot with an accident. It’s no 
good pursuing our man now, so the best thiug we can do 
is to stay here a little while and look to our own and our 
horses’ hurts. Dismount ! ” 

He was obeyed in a moment., and the horses were led to 
the stables at the back of the inn. 


CHAPTER CCCCLXXVIII. 

CLAUDE DUVAL IS A SPECTATOR OF SOME STRANGE SCENES 
AT TIIE ROADSIDE INN. 

Claude Duval only waited long enough to see that the 
downfall of his foes was complete. 

He knew they were not the right kind of men to lie long 
on the ground after the occurrence of such a disaster, and so 
with a loud laugh of triumph and exultutiou, he settled 
himself firmly in the saddle, and quickened his horse’s pace 
into a gallop. 

But he did not long continue to make his way along the 
Lighroad. 

After going some distance he paused, and turned down 
a narrow country lane which intersected tho main road 
at right angles with it. 

His intention now was to return to the deserted 
mansion. 

The night was young, but he had a long iourney before 
him. 
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The distance, in a straight line even, was great, but he 
would have to travel in a roundaboat manner in order 
to avoid the troop of dragoons that were patrolling the 
roads. 

It was, therefore, quite time for him to turn back. 

He had no intention of seeking out another adventure, 
for he was well satisfied with the result of his night’s 
work. 

Still he would not allow any traveller to pass him by. 

If he did not seek an adventure, that was no reason 
why he should avoid one if it came in his way. 

For upwards of an hour, however, ho travelled through 
narrow country lanes, and during that time he did not 
meet a soul, and scarcely passed a single habitation. 

The road was rough aud tiring to his horse, aud, at the 
expiration of the time we have mentioned, Claude found 
that his steed manifested most unequivocal signs at' ex- 
haustion. 

This was not to be woudered at, for the gallant creature 
had travelled many miles at a rapid rate, and with very 
little rest. 

Besides this, the food' upon winch he had been fed 
while in the stable in the deserted mansion was of a very 
oor quality indeed, and not at all calculated to keep up 
is strength 

He now shook visibly, his exhaustion increased every 
moment, aud Claude perceived with dismay that he 
would not be able to perform the remainder of the jouruey 
without both food aud rest, 

This was very awkward, for Claude Duval had little 
time to spare. 

Still the wants of his steed were imperative, aud 
demanded instant attention. 

Where food and rest were to be obtained, however, 
Claude scarcely knew. 

The gallant highwayman was not like an ordinary 
traveller, who could put up, without fear of the conse- 
quences, at the first inn he came to. 

Yet he must halt somewhere, and the sooner he did so, 
the Letter it would bo. 

At a slower pace he continued on his way. 

He made up his mind to halt at the first place he came 
to which offered him the least chance of safety. 

As far as he could see, however, uo trace of a house 
was visible. 

Presently, however, while he was wondering where he 
should find a resting-place for his tired-out horse, a sudden 
turn in the road brought him in sight of a curious-looking, 
rambling roadside inn, such a one as would be vainly 1 
sought for now throughout the length and breadth of 
England. 

It was situated low down in a hollow, and was almost 
hidden by the trees that grew on all sides of it. 

The building itself was of no great height, which, inde* 
pendent of the lowness of its situation, would account for 
Claude not having seen it until he arrived in front of its 
very door. 

Claude approached with caution, being anxious to learn 
what kind of place it was. 

Looking in advance, the highwayman saw a small cluster 
of houses, which indicated that Le was near some hamlet or 
village. 

The roofs of the houses alone were visible, but Claude 
doubted not that at that late hour all the iumates were 
asleep. 

Drawing still nearer to the inu, he perceived that the 
whole structure had a rustic air which was inexpressibly 
charming. 

It was built entirely of wood, with the exception of the 
roof, which was covered with dull red tiles 

The casements were small and fitted with old-fashioned 
diamond-shaped panes. 

Along the first floor there ran a rude kind of •wooden 
balcony, which w'as supported by stout upright posts. 

This was prettily overgrown by climbing parasitic slants, 
and presented a really lovely appearance. 

In front of tLe door there was a quaint old porch, com- 
posed of woodwork, which had been twisted and carved 
into various ornamental shapes. 

This, too, was prettily overgrown with long creeping 
plants, upon the cultivation of which much care was evi- 
dently bestowed. . 

Several paces from the porch was a tall post, which 
6erved to carry a signboard. 


Adjoining this post was a long horse-trough, as was 
common in those days. 

The signboard swung slowly and lazily to and fro. 

What was upon it Claude could not see, for tho night 
was dark and the letters half effaced by time. 

Just below the signboard there was a small wisp of 
straw, secured by a piece of thin rope, which indicated 
that there was accommodation for both steed and xider. 

The whole aspect of this place was so calm and so con- 
tent, that Claude felt nothing but serene happiness could 
be abiding there. 

He hesitated for a few moments, cast one glance around 
him, thought of the condition of his steed, and then 
resolved, at all hazards, to bait at this iuu. 

In so quiet and retired a spot he felt sure he should be 
safe. 

He drew nearer. 

The door of the inu was closed, but from one of the 
upper windows, that looked into the balcony, there came 
a dim and uncertain radiance. 

It was as though some faint night light was burning in 
the chamber. 

Claude reached the door. 

His mind was made up, so, holding his riding-whip by 
the thong, be knocked loudly with the bone handle. 

His horse seemed startled by the sudden sound, for he 
bounded from the door and reared. 

The stock of Claude’s riding-whip raised, strange rever- 
berations. 

His steed was terrified; and, fatigued as he was, seemed 
inclined to start off at headlong speed. 

With great difficulty Claude restrained aud endeavoured 
to calm him. 

It was while he was thus engaged that the highwayman 
was startled by a loud clashing sound. 

It came from above, and, under the impulse of the 
moment, he looked up. 

He saw in an instant what had caused the clashiug 
sound. 

The window through which the feeble gleam of light 
had shown had been opened suddenly and violently, and 
dashed back against the wall. 

Then a shadowy form, the outlines of which were dim 
and indistinct, sprang out of the chamber on to the bal- 
cony. 

Then the window was closed. 

As this was done, Claude saw the shadowy figure more 
distinctly. 

It was a man. 

But what sort of man was more than he could see. 

Motionless and surprised, Claude sat stone-still upon 
his horse, watching the occurrence of these strange 
events. 

Having closed the window, the man hastened along the 
balcony towards one of the wooden supports which we 
have mentioned. 

Seizing hold of it, he climbed over the rustic woodwork, 
and commenced a rapid descent to the ground. 

This descent was accomplished easily enough. 

There were numerous projections, which served admi- 
rably as resting-places both tor his hands and feet. 

So rapidly did all this take place, that before Claude 
could exactly understand what was going forward, the 
man had reached the ground, and bounded off into the 
darkness. 

“ What is the meaning of all this P ” ejacu.ated Claude. 
“ There is something very strange going on, that is 
certain. Good heavens ! what is that ? ” 

This ejaculation was caused by a loud growl, such as 
might come from the throat of soma half-famished wolf. 

The next moment a huge black dog of the Newfound- 
land species darted past Claude, and disappeared in the 
darkness as the man had done. 

The highwayman looked about him with a puzzled and 
bewildered air. 

Only just before he had been thinking what a quiet, 
peaceful spot tLat was, and even while the thoughts wore 
passing through his mind its whole aspect changed. 

It almost seemed as though tlio knocking upon the 
door had been a charm which set all these strange events 
in motion. 

Not the least notice was taken of his summons for 
admission. 

The man and the dog were both out of sight. 
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Involuntarily Claude raised his eyes to the window 
which had been opened, >'• 

The feeble light still glimmered through the tiny 
panes. ‘"W* 

r. I wonder what is iu that room ? ” Claude muttered. 
“ 1 will see. I fancy it will be almost ns easy, to 'climb 
up into that balcouy as it was to descend from it. I will 
make the effort. It may be Uiat I shall see something 
well worth the looking at.” 

While speaking these words, half-aloml and half to 
himself Claude slipped off his horse, and secured the 
bridle to the upright post. 

A vigorous spring enabled him to reach the lower part 
ot' the balcony with his hands. 

His grasp was firm, and he drew himself up. 

In less than a moment he stood upon the balcony. 

At that- very moment, a dismal, smothered groan smote 
upon his ears. r • ' 

Ho started, and his heart foiled him when he heard the 
sound. 

It seemed to have the effect of turning liis blood to ice. 

It was only for a moment, however, that he succumbed 
to thi3 sensation. 

Two steps took him to the window. 

He did not attempt to open it, hut pressed his face 
against the panes, and peered into the room. 

A rushlight was burniug on a table, and by the aid of 
the illumination it afforded, the different objects in the 
room were revealed. 

Claude had to strain his eyes, and shield them from the 
extraneous light with both liis hands, before ho could see 
distinctly into the chamber. 

It was a bed-room, furnished in a rude aud antique 
fashion. 

Hound the huge, four-post bedstead the dingy curtains 
were closely drawn, so that Claude could not see whether it 
was occupied or not. 

There was no oue in the room that he oonld see, and he 
was puzzled to know from whence the groan he had heard 
proceeded, without it came from some oue lying in the 
bod. 

All that we have described Claude saw at one glance, 
andiu an infinitesimal portion of time. 

Before ho could make op his mind what he should do 
next, however, he perceived the door, which was opposite 
the window, slowly opened. 

Glaude gazed eagerly, and with re-awakened interest. 

A strange kind of conviction came over him that he was 
destined to be the spectator of events more strauge than 
ho had yet beheld. 

Slowly — slowly the dcor opened, and then, with a 
gliding, stealthy movement, a man crept into the chamber. 

There was not light enough to enable Claude to observe 
him with any degree of distinctness. 

Having crossed the threshold, the man paused aud 
assumed a listening attitude. « 

Fearful of being seen, Claude crouched down on the 
balcony, so that his eyes were on a level with the wiudovr- 
sill. - v 

Aud now the stealthy intruder, satisfied apparently 
by the deep silence that all was well, closed the door 
behind him. 

Then a sudden gleam of light dispersed the darkness. 

Claude kne w well enough whence that beam proceeded. 

The man carried a dark lantern, and had withdrawn 
the slide which prevented the light from passing through 
the powerful lens. 

Just where that broad beam of light Ml, everything 
was revealed with remarkable distinctness, but the man 
himself still remained almost invisible to an unsuspected 
watcher. 

With a long, striding, noiseless step, the intruder made 
his way towards the bud. 

His purpose was an evil one beyond all doubt, and 
Glaude Duval held the window iu such a manner that he 
I'OulJ dash it open and spring into the room in a moment 
it circumstances should arise to make it necessary. 

Upon reaching the bedside, the intruder paused again 
and listened. 

He shifted the position of the lantern a little, and then 
some rays of light fell upon his face. 

IMurder was stamped upon it iu legible character?. 

After one glance at his countenance, Claude Duval had 
no sort of uoubt us to what his intentions were. 


The errand which had brought him to that chamber at 
that silent hour was one of blood. 

But, had there been any doubts lingering iu the high- 
wayman’s mind, they would have been dispelled by what 
he next saw. 

In order to draw back the curtains which surrouuded 
the bed, the man transferred something from his right 
haiid to Ids left. 

It was in his loft hand that he held the lantern. 

Claude saw what that something was. 

It was akuifo — a long-bluded, murderous-looking knifo. 
Claude rose to hi§ feet, for the man’s back was now 
turned towards him, and he prepared to spring into tbn 
room! 

The man drew back the curtains. 

Ho took the knife in his right hand again, and let a 
beam of light fall upon tho bed. 

At that instant, however, he started — staggered hack — 
and then a yell, such as Claude had never heard before, 
came from his lips. 

So ear-piercing was it, that Claude was riveted to the 
spot upon which he stood. 

Almost immediately, however, the highwayman re- 
gained possession of his faculties. 

Tearing opeu the window, he sprang into the room, and 
seized the intruder by the throat, and held hint with a 
grasp of iron. 

“Speak, villain!” he cried. “Speak! Tell me at 
once the meaning of all this ! ” 

Tiie man made no reply. 

His countenance was distorted with extreme horror, 
aud the muscles about his mouth twitched convulsively. 

. The dark lantern fell from his trembling grasp. 

Claude was about to repeat his demand, when the 
murmur of voices and the trampling of footsteps struck 
upon his ear. 

The inmates of the inn wero alarmed, no doubt, and 
hastening to learn the cause of the disturbance. 

Claude, thou, changed his intention, and instead of 
addressing himself to the man, lie called out for help at 
the top of his voice. 

His cries were evidently hoard, for tho murmur ot 
voices grew louder, and the trampling of footsteps 
nearer. 

At length the door of the room was dashed open, and 
a tumultuous throug of half-dressed persons rushed iu. 

All at once wanted to know what was the matter. 

Their astonishment may be conceived when they saw 
Claude Duval standing in the centre of the apartment, 
clutching the trembling wretch by the throat. 

“ Lights here ! more lights ! ” cried someone. 

The first uproar soon subsided, and then Claude Duval, 
turning towards them, said — 

“ Siieuce, sileuce all! I, and I alone, can give you a 
partial explanation of what has taken place.” 

“Who are yon? Where have you some from ? How 
did you get here ? What is the matter 
These, and a hundred other questions followed Claude’s 
words. 

In vain the highwayman held up his hand for silence. 
Finding they could get no reply, the excited throng 
censed their questions. 

At this moment someone entered the apartment, carry- 
ing a tall wax candle in each hand. 

The room and the inmates of, it were then fully 
revealed. 

It was a strange picture. . 

0 CHAPTER CCCCLXXIX. 

CONTINUES TO RELATE TUE ENTRAOKDINARV INCIDENTS 
WHICH OCCURRED AT THE ROADSIDE INN. 

“ W here is the landlord ? * sard Claude Duval. “ Let 
him come forward, and I will explain to him Low and why 
I am here.” t - 

The throug divided, and disclosed a short, stout man, 
whose countenance was of a fiery rubieundity. 

“ I am the landlord,” he svid. ~ ' 4 - 

“ Very good. Listen to what I have to say. First of 
all, however, let someone hold this man.” 

Two men at once sprang forward. 

“ Why,” said the landlord, aghast, “that’s the gentleman 
out of No. 2 bedroom." . ?, .• r 

“ Never rhind that. Keep Lira safe for a little while.” 
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There was not much difficulty in doing this, for the 
prisoner made not the least attempt at resistance. 

In a few words, Claude Duval then gave an account of 
what he had seen. 

There is no need to repeat his words, because all that 
he said is already well known to the reader. 

0 ice the throng would liav e sprung forward to the bed, 
but Claude waved them back, nud entreated them to wait 
until he had finished his recital 
He was reluctantly and unwillingly obeyed. • 

A soon as ever ha had done, he said to the landlord— 
“ Now go to the bed j draw back the curtains, and see 
what is there. 1 kuow not, but guess it must be some 
horrible sight from the yell which came from that man's 
lips ” Kj 

No second bidding was needed. 

The landlord an^ all those who had entered the room, 
comprising every person who happened to he in the inn 
at that moment, rushed to the bed. 

The curtains were drawn back, and then ejaculations of 
extreme horror came from the lips of all. 

They had been prepared for a sorry sight ; hut what 
thej saw filled them with dread.. 

Lying on the bed, the clothes of which were in the 
utmost disorders was the body of an aged man. 

He was lying literally iu a pool of blood. 

He Imd been murdered — cruelly murdered. 

His bead was almost severed from his body, and his 
long white hair was dabbled m gore. 

After on* glance at this sickening spectacle all turned 
away appalled. 

“I am innocent!” shrieked the prisoner, finding his 
voice for the first time. “ I am innocent, I tell yon f I — 
I did not do the deed ! No, no ! Iam guiltless of it ! ” 

“ That will have to be seen,” said the landlord. “ Run 
somebody and letch Doctor Barnard, and Garrat, the 
police-constable.” 

One of the domestics belonging to the inn hurried off 
to,' do the landlord’s bidding. 

“ I fear the doctor will be of little service,” said Claude 
Duval, turning to the bed. “ Life must surely he quite 
extiuct; But you forget there is some oue else implicated 
in this affair. Pursue the man I told you I saw escape. 
Doubtless he is the real murderer.” 

“ Did you not say a dog followed him ? ” asked the land- 
lord. 

“ Yes, a large black Newfoundland dog,” replied Claude. 
“Whose was it?” 

“His!” said the landlord, pointing to the ghastly- 
looking object on the bed. 

“ Induce I That is very strange. But who is this 
man ? ” 

“ I no "core know, sir, than yourself,” replied the land- 
lord. “ He arrived here last night, and asked for a bed. 
Of course, he was accommodated. He had luggage with 
him, and a small package, about which he was very parti- 
cular. 

“ A small package ! ” cried Claude. “ Where is it ? ” 

“ He brought it up to bed with hi>a.” 

“ What di i tko package contain ? ” 

“ I canuot tell you. Something' very valuable, no 
doubt, or he would not have taken such care of it as he 
did.” 

“ That is the key to the murder, then,” said Claude. 
“ Perhaps the old gentleman slept with the package 
under his pillow ? ” 

“ Very likely. See how the clothes are tossed about ! ” 
“ Do not let ns stay here speculating,” said Claude ; 
“ we ought to he acting W e can do uu good by remaining. 
Let some follow me, and we will endeavour to capture the 
man I saw descend from the balcony. The dog will keep 
upon his track, no doubt. Come 1 TLis way : it is the 
nearest.” 

As be spoke, Claude Duval stepped through the win- 
dow on to the balcony, and speedily descended. 

He was followed by three gentlemen who appeared to 
be stopping at the inn. ’v 

Claude lound b is horse just where he had left him, and, 
untying the bridle, he sprang into the saddle. 

Having seen in which direction the murderer had run, 
Claude naturally enough took the lead. 

Ere they had gone many yards along the road, the dis- 
tant baying of a dog came upon the ears of alb 
“ Forward 1 ” cried Claude, as soon as he heard the 


sound. “ Forward f The faithful animal is on the track 
of the murderer, and will enable us to hunt him down.” 

Wrlh these words, Claude, pressed his . horse into a 
gallop, forgetting that those on loot would he unable to 
keep pace with him. i 

When he discovered this, nowever, he did uot slacken 
t his pace, but kept on. 

As for those on foot, they ran after Claude’s horse at 
the top of ibeir speed, anl so were not very farm the rear. 

The barking of the dog was iucessant, and Claude found 
that he was rapidly approaching the spot from whence the 
sound came. „ f 

After going about half-a-mile further, he pulled up. 

He cubed aloud to those who were following him, aud 
desired them to quicken their steps. 

Lying in the middle of the road was a mass of some- 
thing which Claude easily made out to be a human form. 

He alighted from his horse in order to look more closely. 

It was as ho had expected. 

The large black dog had overtaken the murderer. 

lie had sprang upon him, and brought hiiu to the earth. 

When Claude looked, he was crouching down over the 
prostrate form. 

The faithful but savage creature raised his head when 
Claude approached, and growled as though be had no 
intention oj allowing his prey to be interfered with. 

At this moment the three men on foot arrived, panting 
and breathless, on the scene. 

Some dismal groans came from the murderer, and by 
the dim light Claude and the others saw that he had had 
a severe encounter with the dog. 

His body was lacerated in a most fearful manner, aud 
he was bleeding iu at least a dozen places. 

The dog, too, was bleeding. 

The murderer bad, m the struggle, stabbed the dog 
with the same knife that had drank the life-blood of bis 
master. 

The abject wretch begged to be released from.the dog, 
but this appeared to he no easy matter. ^ 

’ It was while they were debating this that they first 
found the dog was w onndcd. 

They discovered it in consequence of the noble creature 
falling on its side, and uttering low moans 

It was exhausted from the quantity of blood it had 
lost 

At length, gasping for breath, it rolled off the body of 
his loe. 

Claude and the three others now endea voured to raise 
the murderei to his feet. 

But when he saw that they were about to touch lam, he 
screamed aloud. 

“Off! off!” he said. “Do not touch me! That dog 
has killed me ! Let mo lie where 1 am ! If you move 
me, the agony will be more than 1 can bear! 1 am 
dying ! dying ! ” 

And, indeed, it seemed as though he was speaking no 
more than the truth. 

Now that the dog had moved, the injuries he had' sus- 
tained were more plainly visible. 

They were of a dreadful character, and it did uot seem 
possible that he could survive them. 

If he did, he would only be able to crawl about, maimed 
aud disfigured for ever. 

“ If you axe djiug,” 3aid Claude Duval, stooping over 
him, “relate bow you have got into this truuble. I 
saw you escape from the inn, and hurry off. Confess 1 
confess ! ” 

“ Confess what P ” said the man, faintly. 

“ The crime of which you have beeu guilty. Make the 
only atonement you have left. Did you uot murder the 
old man at the inn ? ” 

The man trembled and shook, and then he gasped— 

“ I did it.” 

“ For what reason ? Speak, ere your voice fails yon.” 

“ I followed him to the iun,” was the reply, giveu in 
a feeble, gasping voice. “ Ho carried with him a package 
contain, ag gotd and jewels to a large amount.” 

“ I determined to possess them, and so I tracked him 
to the inn, and found out the “oom he occupied. I entered 
it by the window, for to climb on t< tbs balcony was 
easy. I hud no thought of murder. I only wanted the 
packet.” 

“ Where is it?” ■ ■ ; 
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“Let me go on I knew be slept with it under bis 
pillow. I tried to. take it, and he awoke. Then I killed 
him in self-defence.” > - fl i • i k m 

r And the packet ?” said Claude. 

“ It is here, ou the ground close by.” 

An immediate search was now made, and the packet 
was found lying by the roadside. 

. Claude took it up. ' r./V-f-- ». . *$ , J! 1 

It was a bon, or something that felt like one, but it was 
very light. ' >' * 1 -< ,t* A - , -t * r 

“ This contains no gold,” he muttered. 

Then go rig to the dying wretch, he said — 

“Hot. did you know this packet contained gold and 
jewels? ”. he asked. 'f'*.y ‘ 'AS 1 ‘ : S' * 

“ I supposed so, because of the care with which it was 
guarded.” ' Ilf V • .. ■, ' .• >.*4' * 

“Fool!” cried Claude; “you have lost your life for 
nothing. From the weight, I am sure this packet can 
contaiu nothing heavier chan papers.” 

The murderer groaned, hut whether from disappoint- 
ment or pain they could not tell. 

Claude turned a way and looked to the dog. 

Hut the noble creature had lost its life in aveoging the 
death of its master.' «/' J \ - j»A. 

The wound it had received was a severe one, and it had 
bled to death. ■ ’ -c; <•.. c <• *■.. i . J f. 

Claude tnrned to the three persons who had accom- 
panied him, and, placing the packet in the hands of one 
of them;' he said— r ' x 4 ^ 

“ Take this, and remain here. I will mount and gallop 
back to ihe inn for assistance, I shall be able to go much 
quicker than either of you. Keep guard over this man, 
and remember the confession he has made.” 

With these words, Claude mounted and returned to the 
iun.Vv** •*' 'vW Vil- yt- j’! .-,r 

Upon arriving, he made hia way round to the back of 
the i in and placed bis horse in the stable. 

To give-him a good feed of corn took bim but a moment 
or two, and, haying done this, be entered the km. 

He found it a scene of greater excitement now than it 
was when he bad left it. . - y > r. ' : 

The reason was, the whole of the inhabitants of the 
little hamlet close by bad been aroused, and they had all 
lioeked to the inn. » 4 5 . f .* -v t „„ ' 

With some difficulty, C laade elbowed his war through 
the throng. > i rvif, < . 1 't i ■•. j jj 3 •'i-Vv’fl 
'l lie constable had arrived, and so had the doctor. 

The latter was also a justice of the jjpace." 

Claude .at once acquainted them with the discovery of 
the murderer, and the confession he had made. 

By the direction of the magistrate, the constable was at 
once despatched to the place described by Claude. 

Never before had the old and peaceful inn been the scene 
of so much turmoil and ferment, ; 

Claude sought out the landlord, and, not without some 
trouLle, drew him away from the rest. 

As the reader well knows, Claude had no intention of 
remaining until the whole of these mysterious occurrences 
were cleared up, * " .; t • . , 

*?uch a proceeding, however much he might wish it, was 
too much fraught with danger to be entertained for a 
moment. ? - & o'- ' . 

Before he went, therefore, he felt that he should like to 
hear as mnch as he could. - 1 1 t ' •< • t ;' " • ’ V'- 
It was for this purpose that be took the landlord 
aside, ' * 1 ,,, ,rj i b 

He inquired respecting the man who he had seen enter 
the chamber, but all the information the landlord could 
give him amounted’to this : — 

The murdered man h'ad arrived and ordered a bed, 
Soon afterwards another stranger eutered with the same 
lew and. He was shown into bedroom No. 2. The house- 
hold then retired to rest, and the landlord was ignorant of 
all that happened from then until the moment when the 
awful yell had aroused him and all the other persona in 
the inn. ' . - - * »- <0 /.,.>*>, J f'/'C r- ! 

The traveller wno had hired bed-room No. 2 said nothing 
more than that he was innocent of the crime. 

That he had intended to commit it, was evident enough 
to Claude, though he wa3 puzzled by the complicated 
aspect of affairs. •* e» y ■ j vlfiil 

He waited some time longer, but found he could learn 
nothing more, -'so, watching his opportunity, he slipped 
out unperceived, and made his way to the stables. 


He found his horse much better for the brief rest and 
hasty meal he had had, so he led him out and quickly 
! mounted. 

I The people at the inn were too busily occupied to notice 
1 bim, and so he rode off unseen by anyone. rr 
J Claude’s curiosity was much excited by this singular ad- 
venture, and though compelled to leave in the manner we 
| have described, yet be determined not to let the matter 
drop. 

Some other timo ho would make his way to the iuu and 
hear the other particulars. 

It was more satisfactory for him to come to this deter- 
mination than to endeavour to account for all that had 
happened himself. 

As may be expected, how ever, he had plenty of food for 
thought on his return journev. 

Still, adhering to his original iutention, he made his 
way by lonely and unfrequented routes to his destination. 

He was so lucky as not to meet with a soul. 

He allowed his horse to go at an easy pace, and so by 
the time he drew near to the deserted mansion, dawn was 
very close at hand. 

As he drew nearer to this place of refuge he increased 
his oaution. 

It w-as in the highest degree important that he should 
not be seen anywhere i a the vicinity, because of the 
( danger of discovery, 

1 Bat at that dark hour which precedes the dawn the 
road was completely deserted, 
j It may, perhaps, be as well to remind the reader that 
this was the morning when Dick Turpin was pursued and 
wounded by Hr. Wriggles and his officers. 

1 Not many minutes before Claude Duval reached the 
j top of the lane that led from the high roa 1 to the deserted 
| mansion, Diek Turpin, in the strange semi-conscious state 
vve have described, passed down it. 

Upon reaching .the top of the lane, however, aud just 
when he was about to turn down it, Claude Duval heard 
a horse approaching at a rapid paee. 

Nearer— nearer came the sounds, and he hesitated w lmt 
1 to do;'-^ s'" * 

The lane, he thought, led to no other place than the. 
deserted mansion,' and if so, be might keep down it with 
safety. . /’ ‘V ^ 

But then it might not be so. I fj 

The horseman .who was .approaehiug at so swift a pace 
might be one 0 *' his foes, and if so, the cousequeuces of 
being seen, would be disastrous to a degree. 

These re&ectious enabled Claude to make up his miud 
I how to act, 

A large field was situated at cue corner of the lane, and 
; was defended by a high hedge. 

Through a portion ief tin's where there was a gap Ice 
1 forced his way, leading his ho -se after him. 

.Having done this, he hastened to the thickest and 
highest portion of the .hedge. 

It was quite tall, enough to hide both him and his horse 


’ from anyone in the roadsy: y, and so he stood still, with 
1 his hand on hisstced’s neck.' v' r ' 

The horseman was now very close at baud ludeed, and 
1 Claude had taken hp his position only jnst in time. 


CHAPTER CCCCLXXX. 

TOM KING LOSES HIS IIORSE, AND TINDS A.N AbYtMI'Etl 
ON THE WINDSOR ROAD. 

And now, in order to bring our narrative up to oue point, 
the only tLing that remains torus to do is to describe the 
incidents which hefel Tom Kiug upon this most evcutiul 
night. . 0 > • ,.* " ft 

It will be remembered, that jnst before parting with 
Claude Duval he aunonncod his intention ot seeking his 
adventures upon the Wiudsov road. 

Whether- on this evening- Fortune favoured him any 
better than she did on the precedinir w e shall very 
shortly see. , ‘ • r x * 

The watchfulness of the dragoons made it necessary for 
Tom King tc mate his way circuitously to his intended 
scene' oPaction. ojv • Cj ' 

The night before had given him a pretty good idea of 
what sort of foes he had tc> contend with, and it would not 
be possible for him to be too cautious. 

Before he set out he had made all his preparations, so 
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5hat the only thing' he had to do was to look out for an 
adventure 

After about an hour’s hard riding across a lovely piece 
of country, he emerged upon the Windsor-road! 

At this time King George II. was residing at Windsor 
Castle, and, in consequence, there would sure to be people 
of ranE and distinction perpetually going backwards and 
forwards. 

Under these circumstances it was only natural that 
Tom Kmg should expect to find better booty on this road 
than any other. 

The only thing was, this road would be sure to be 
watched with greater closeness by the dragoons than any 
other. 

But Tom was desperate. 

He was exasperated by the ill-fortune he had met with 
the night before, and resolved to run a Utt> axtra risk in 
» r der to make np for the time he had lost J 

hooking about him, he saw that the portion of the I 
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Windsor-road in which he found himself was admirably 
adapted for his purpose. 

It was bordered on both sides by a park, the trees in 
which grew very closely together, and cast quite a deep 
shadow around. 

Backing his horse under the outspreading branches 
until he was close to the palings, Tom sat still and waited. 

He had satisfied himself that that would be a much 
better course of action than to ride on with the risk of 
meeting some of the dragoons. 

The Windsor-road was made good use of ; so, before 
, Tom had taken up his position five minute 0 , the grating 
1 $ wheels struck upon his attentive ears. 

■ ' He roused himself at once, and gathered the reins 
I tightly in his hand. 

The vehicle — which by the sound it made the highway- 
I man tell was a light one with four wheels — was coming 
at an extraordinary rapid pace from the direction of 
London. 
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Aa it came nearer, Tom could hoar the hoof strokes of 
iour horses. 

They were coming at fit?! gallop. 

But, though he strained ms eyes and looked up the road, 
Le could see no indications of carriage lamps. 

This struck him as being not a little singular. 

To travel at such a tremendous speed along a dark road 
without lamps was dangerous in the extreme. 

While he was making these reflections there eame 
suddenly upon his ears a scream of so heart-rending a 
character that he felt appalled. 

It was a female voice. 

Tom knew that by the peculiar shrillness. 

But from whence did it come P 

He thought from the carriage, which in another second 
or two would pass him. 

If he had hesitated whether he should stop the carriage, 
or not, that scream would have decided him. 

We have seen, on more than one instance, that Tom King 
carried his devotion to the fair sex to an extreme limit. 

Here, evidently, was a female in some peril, and he felt 
himself called upon, in spite of everything, to interfere 
between her and her foes. 

Just then, like a huge dark shadow, the carriage rushed 
past. 

It was nearer to him than he had imagined ; neverthe- 
less, with great promptitude, he stuck his spurs into his 
horse’s flanks, and galloped off in pursuit. 

“ Halt — halt ! ” he cried. “ Halt ! I say. Halt ! or I 
fire.” 

But no notice appeared to he taken of his words, except 
that the speed of the vehicle was accelerated, if that was 
possible. 

Still Tom galloped on, determined to overtake it. 

The carriage was only just before him, but, in spite of 
all his efforts, he found himself unable to decrease the 
distance which intervened between him and it. 

Enraged at this, Tom rapidly raised his pistol and fired. 

The shot was instantly replied to. 

Tom saw the flash and heard the report, so that he 
knew he was unhurt. 

He fancied his horse stumbled at the moment, but he 
was too much engrossed by the chase to pay any attention 
to it. 

He still galloped on, goading his horse to the utmost. 

It was but rarely that his command tc stop was dis- 
obeyed, and in this instance he blamed himself for not 
having being quick enough at the first. 

Tom raised another pistol and fired again. 

No notice was taken, but the carriage suddenly turned 
down a lane that hr. inched off at right angles from the 
main road. 

There was something mysterious in all this, and Tom 
felt a greater desire to stop that carriage than he had 
ever done to do anything in his life. 

But his efforts were quite vain. 

The horses that drew the carriage were swifter than 
his own, and even as he found the distance much increase, 
his horse stumbled again, and almost threw him out of the 
saddle. 

This was strange, hut he spurred him again. 

The gallant creature, however, trembled and shook, and 
advanced with difficulty. 

He stumbled again, and then, with a loud snort of agony, 
fell heavily to the ground. 

Tom slipped his feet out of the stirrups, and cleared 
himself just in time. 

He now comprehended what had happened. 

The first shot which had been fired lad wout^ed his 
horse, hut his mettle had kept him upon his legs until he 
dropped. 

This was a serious accident, and Tom knew not how to 
repair it. 

Kneeling down, he saw in at. instant that his horse was 
in his last dying agonies, and that there was no hope of 
his ever being able to rise to his feet again. 

The bullet had struck him full in the chest, and the 
blood Lad flowed from the wound in immense quantities. 

It was wonderful to Tom how he had kept on his legs 
so long. 

It was no good wasting time, however, by remaining 
there, and so, taking the pistols from the holsters, Tom 
hurried off, leaving the horse just where he had fallen. 

He was more determined than ever to stop the carriage. 


But, if he could not overtake it and bring it to a stand- 
still while mounted, how was he to hope to do so on foot ? 

So excited was the high way man, that he never once 
thought of this, but ran off down the lane in the direction 
the carriage had taken. 

He ran with all Lis might for a few yards, and then he 
came to a sudden halt. 

He had recovered the use of his senses, and not onh 
that, his further progress was barred by some huge wooden 
gates, which looked as though they opened into- some 
nobleman’s domain. 

Had the carriage passed through these gates ? 

Tom felt sure it must have done so, for there was no 
other route which could have been taken. 

The lane was evidently nothing more than an appro&sh 
to the large wooden gates before which the highwayman 
stood. 

His chance of stopping the carriage now seemed farther 
off than ever. 

Doubtless it had by this time reached its destination. 

What was to be done ? 

Clearly Tom’s best and safest plan would be to give up 
the attempt at once, and endeavour to repair the loss of 
I his steed in the best manner he was able. 

| But he did not like to confess himself defeated, and he 
resolved not to do so until he had made at least one more 
efibrt to achieve the victory. 

Moreover, there was the mystery connected with the 
scream. 

That must be elucidated; and, though probably there 
would be no profit attached to the adventure, yet he felt it 
was against his nature to leave a female in the hands of 
those who would use violence against her. 

While these thoughts were passing through his mind, 
Tom King looked up at the gates as though he contem- 
plated climbing them. 

But one glance at their height and smoothness con- 
vinced him of the futility of making any such attempt. 

He turned from the gates, and found they were hanked 
on each side by a wall of corresponding height, apparently 
presenting as insurmountable an obstacle as the gates 
themselves. 

But, perceiving that some tall trees grew close to this 
wall, Tom hastened towards them. 

One had wide-spreading branches, several of which 
stretched themselves over the wall. 

Here, then, was a means of effecting an entrance 

The trunk of the tree was rough and rugged, and so 
Tom climbed it easily enough. 

In a very short space of time he was among the branches. 

Selecting the strongest, he crept autiously along it until 
he grasped the coping of the wall with the ends of his 
fingers. 

In another moment he was sitting astride the wall. 

He looked around. 

Beneath him there appeared to be some highly-culti- 
vated grounds, very tastefully laid out in winding walks, 
and adorned with numerous statues and fountains. 

Upon these Tom’s eyes only rested for a moment. 

They wandered off to a large, irregular pile of build- 
ing, the outlines of which were only partially discernible. 

1 1 was clearly a mansion — one of those large, picturesque 
residences such as our fathers prided themselves upon 
building, and in which one might easily lose oneself. 

All that Tom could make out distinctly were the stacks 
of twisted chimney-pots and the quaint, gabled roofs. 

All the rest of the building was one indistinguishable 
mass of gloom. 

From none of the windows came even the feeblest gleam 
of light. 

All was as dark as though it had been un-nhahited. 

A silence, too, of a most profound character reigned 
around, and Tom began to wonder whether, after all, he 
had aof been mistaken, for the place did not appear to 
hav e been visited for years. 

But he soon satisfied himself that the carriage, about 
which he felt so much curiosity, had passed through those 
gates, and had probably driven up to the mansion, 
although now there were no traces of it whatef jr to be 
seen. 

Tom determined to descend and explore further. 

But now another difficulty presented itself. 

The garden was a long way beneath him, and how was 
he to reach it ? 
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Even if he hang down to the fall length of hie arms, 
and then dropped the remainder of the distance, he would 
have many feet to fall. 

But this was the only means he had, and he resolved to 
risk what injuries he might receive by the fall, 

He was inclined to do this because, upon looking down, 
he saw there was a garden bed just under his leet,, and the 
soil of this would be soft for him to fall upon. 

Without more ado he executed thi 3 intention. 

He was bruised and shaken a little, but that was all, 
and he sprang aimbly to his feet. 

But he sank down again immediately, and concealed 
himself as well as he was able behind a laurel bush. 

He had been alarmed by the sound of footsteps, which 
were rapidly approaching. 

Voices, too, came upon his ear, and, straining his eyes 
in the direction from which the sound came, he presently 
made out the forms of two men. 

They were talking to each other, and, when they were a 
little nearer, Tom heard one of them sa jr — 

“ I im almost certain I heard aomi'f ng, though what, 

I can’t say. I hope it isn’t that meddling fool who was 
kind enough to fire those shots after us.” 

“ Yes, d — n him,” replied the other man, in an angry 
voice. “ He has broken the bone of my arm.” 

“ But didn’t you hear something ? ” 

“ I fancy I did; but it was only some insignificant 
sound, depend upon it. Come on. Never mind looking. 
It’s no business of oars, you know; we have done onr 
share of the business and got onr money, and the only 
thing left for us to do is to take ourselves off.” 

“ Very well. Of course, as you say, it is no business of 
ours, but I do hope that shot of mine settled him.” 

“ So do I.” 

Tom heard no more. 

The voices faded away in the distance, and became 
inaudible. 

“ I crouched down just in time, it seems,” muttered j 
Tom King, as he once more rose to his feat. “ 1 am on 
the right track, that is certain. What I have just over* 
heard is ample proof of that. Now then, to clear up this 
mysterious affair.” 

With these words, Tom King glided with rapid steps 
across the garden, keeping as much in the shadow of the 
shrubs as he could, until at length he paused on the 
boundary of the lawn in front of the house. 

“ Confound it ! ” he said, as a fresh thought occurred fco 
him. “ Those rascals, no doubt, were on their way to the 
gate, and, us they go np the lane, they cannot fail to see 
my horse lying there. 1 wish I had dragged him into the 
ditch. Never mind ; it’s too late to wish that now.” 

Tom turned his attention to the exterior of the 
mansion, which, now that he was so dose to it, he could 
see with tolerable plainness. 

It answered exactly to the idea he had formed of it. 

But still all the windows in the front were plunged in 
darkness. 

Tom determined to creep round the house, and ascer- 
tain whether this darkness prevailed on all sides of it. 

Still sk\mng the extreme boundary of the lawn, he made 
his way round one ot the wings. 

There was darkness still. 

He pushed onwards, however, but with the greatest 
possible amount of caation. 

At length an abrupt turn in the building brought him 
in view of a window, which was lighted np, and yet not 
exactly that, for it was only a faint glimmer that skoro 
through it. 

This window appeared to be on the first floor 0 * the 
house. 

Gomehow, the jdea entered Tom’s head, and would not 
be banished, thalnhe room into which that window looked 
was occupied by the girl who had uttered the piercing 
scream. 

Of coarse this was a mere fancy, and more likely to be 
wrong than right ; but, nevertheless, lom crept across a 
kitchen garden, and did not pause until he stood beu-'nth 
the wiui ow. 

He felt now that he would have given almost anything 
for the privilege of being able to take a peep into the 
room above him. 

He glanced around to ascertain whether it was at all 
possible for him to do such a thing. 

Equally to his surprise and joy, he fouud that a quan- 


tity of strong old ivy grow all over the back of the 
house. 

By its aid he felt sure he should be able to climb up to 
the window, for its interlacing branches would atlbrd many 
a foothold. 

Without, then, a moment’s hesitation he commenced 
the ascent, and in a few minutes his head was on a level 
with the window, through which he had so longed to peep. 


CHAPTER CCCCLXXXI. 

TOM KING SHOWS HIMSELF A TRUE FRIEND IN THE HOUR 
OF NEED. 

If the truth must be told, Tom King was so absorbed in 
this adventure, that he forgot all about his original inten- 
tion. 

With straining eyes, then, he peered into the room. 

It was a small, elegantly-furnished chamber. 

On every side evidences of abundant wealth were 
visible. 

There was not a single piece of furniture that was not of 
the richest and costliest character. 

Paintings, representing a variety of subjects, rind fitted 
in massive gold frames, almost concealed the walls. . 

Numberless little nick-nacks were scattered here and 
there, all trifling in themselves, and yet valuable. 

Upon the floor a magnificent Turkey carpet was spread, 
j while on the hearth a fire, composed of logs of scented 
wood, was burning brightly. 

It was the ruddy light which came from this fire that 
shone upon the window-panes, and first directed Tom’s 
attention to it. 

As the blaze rose high np the ohimney, everything was 
revealed with perfect distinctness. 

But it was not upon the articles we have described— 
although he saw them all — that Tom King’s gaze was 
riveted. 

He had given one comprehensive glance around, and 
then his eyes had fixed themselves upon the form of a 
young girl, who was lying at full length, as though sleep- 
ing, upon a conch which had been drawn close up to the 
fire. 

The lower end of this conch was in deep shadow. 

But upon the upper part the light of the fire shone with 
fnll force, displaying to the utmost advantage the features 
of the fair sleeper. 

Since his bitter disappointment, Tom King’s heart had 
never been very susceptible to female beauty. 

Bnt now be was charmed. 

Never had it been his lot to gaze upon anyone half so 
lovely. 

It was a fair, girlish face, with small, regularly-formed 
features. 

Her hair was a beautiful gold . colour, and contrasted 
richly with the deep crimson covering of the couch. 

Her countenance was very pale, however, and npon her 
cheeks could be perceived the traces of recent tears. 

Her sleep was troubled and uneasy. 

At times she would start and tremble violently, while 
her face would become clouded with sadness. 

Then she would grow calm again. 

It was evident that she had suffered mnch terror and 
anguish, and that she was sleeping the sleep of utter 
exhaustion. 

Tom King jumped immediately to the conclusion that 
this youug girl luid been carried off against her will — 
that the shriek he heard came from her lips, in the hope 
that she would be able to obtain assistance, and that 
means had been taken to prevent ber lrom repeating the 
cry of alarm. 

Then she had been brought in the close carnage which 
he had vainly endeavoured to overtake, and that she had 
been deposited upon that conch in an utterly prostrated 
condition. 

Whether Tom’s supposition was correct or not, time 
alone will show. 

How long he stood clinging to the ivy anu gazing 
through the window upon the young girl’s lovely face, he 
knew not. 

He was startled by a sudden sound. 

It was a sharp snap, as though a door had been un- 
locked. 

Torn glanced in the direction from which the sound came. 
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The door was opened, and a man stepped into the 
room. 

Tom conld not see him very plainly at first, but, haring 
closed the door carefully behind him, he crossed the 
apartment, going towards the couch. 

Tom new saw nim as plainly as ever he had seen any- 
body in his life. 

He was of rank. 

That was evident by his dress, for in those days the 
difference in degree was strongly marked by the apparel. 

The intruder was dressed with great richness and taste. 

Jewels sparkled on his fingers, on the hilt of his dress- 
sword, and on various parts of his person. 

He might be considered young, for, judging by his 
appearance, he was not more than thirty — perhaps he 
looked older than he really was. 

His face was handsome, and his form robust and 
manly, but all was spoiled by the unmistakable signs of 
debauchery and dissipation. 

Upon the soft Turkey carpet his feet made not the 
slightest sound, and he paused only a few feet from the 
young girl’s couch, without awaking her. 

He gazed upon her for some moments. 

Tom King conld not see his face, and so he had no clue 
as to the nature of his thoughts. 

At length, arousing himself from the contemplation of 
the beautiful girl, he stepped forward, as though he 
intended to awaken her. 

But, if this was his intention, his purpose was abandoned 
as soon as it was formed. 

He stopped, shook his head, moved his lips, as though 
he muttered something, and then retreated, locking the 
door carefully behind him. 

The sharp click of the lock aronsed the young girl, for 
ehe moved and half opened her eyes. 

Then she closed them again, and for about a moment 
lay profoundly still. 

Doubtless she wss endeavouring to remember where 
she was, and what had happened to her. 

Then she opened her eyes again, this time widely, and 
rose to a sitting posture. 

Those eyes ! — they were of the most beautiful blue that 
the fancy could picture. 

With astonishment and dismay depicted upon her counte- 
nance she looked around her at the different objects by 
which she was surrounded. 

She pressed her fair hands tightly upon her brow, as 
though by that means she could calm her whirling 
thoughts. 

She remained thus for several minutes, Tom King all 
the while watching her with unabated interest, and 
oblivious of everything else, save that he was gazing upon 
her. 

At length, with a sigh of despair, the young girl rose to 
her feet. 

She seemed to have only in a partial degree overcome 
her recent prostration, for she steadied herself by clinging 
to the arm of the couch. 

Once more her eyes travelled all round the apartment, 
until they rested upon the door, and then, with a faint 
cry of joy npon her lips, she sprang towards it. 

She turned the handle, and then found the door was fast 
and immovable — that it was locked. 

This discovery seemed to overpower her. 

“ Alas — alas ! ” she cried. " What can I do ? What is 
to become of me ? I am lost indeed.” 

She burst into a flood of tears as she spoke. 

Tom was tempted to disclose himself at that moment, 
but he forebore to do so just at present. 

The girl in despair turned again to the door, and shook 
it in its frame. 

But it showed no signs of yielding, and her grief in- 
creased. 

Tom could not remain a passive spectator. 

He resolved to let her know that a friend was aidant* — 
one who would not hesitate to protect her in the hoar of 
need. 

With this view, he tapped lightly with his finger-nails 
upon the window-panes. 

The faint sound was unheard — at any rate, it was not 
heeded. 

Tom tapped again, and this time with greater loudusss. 

The young girl started, and looked towards the winldw. 

She seemed terrified in the extreme. 


Her hand was pressed npon her heart, and her lips were 
half opened in fear. 

Tom paused, and then knocked again. 

Tremblingly the young gitl approached the windasr. 

“ What — what vras that F ” she said. 

” A friend,” said Tom, in a low voice, for ht was fear- 
ful of being overheard. "Do not be alarmed. I say 
again- I am your friend, although you know me not; but 
I will serve you as far as my power goes.” 

The tones in which Tom spoke were such as would con- 
vince anyone of his sincerity. 

The young girl felt convinced that he was in earnest. 

Tom continued — 

“ Make no sound. Be still for a moment, and I will 
enter, when I will explain to yon how it is I am here.” 

The young girl stood qnite still as she had been bidden. 

The window was opened like folding-doors, and Tom 
discovered he was in a very awkward position to effect an 
entrance- 

The girl saw this, and, approaching the window, un- 
fastened it and flung one of the leaves open. 

Tom was then able to make his way into the room. 

He closed the window, and then he said, in a respectful 
voice— 

“ Lady, who you are, I know not ; but I have reason to 
believe that you have been brought here against your 
will.” 

“ I have — I have,” was the reply. “ Assist me to 
leave this place at once, and I will bless you. I have 
been torn from my parents and my home. They will be 
distracted when they discover my disappearance. 

" Calm yourself, fair one,” said Tom King. “ Pray be 
calm. I have reason to believe this place is well guarded, 
and, therefore, it will be no easy task to escape. At any 
rate, it will be necessary to proceed with caution ai d 
deliberation. The least precipitation would ruin every- 
thing.” 

" You are right — you are right. I will be calm.” 

“ Pray endeavour to be so. When I hea rd your scream, 
I tried my best to stop the carriage, bat I could not, nor 
could I overtake it.” 

“ Then you were fired at.” 

“ I was ; and that will show that your abductors will 
scruple at nothing. My horse was shot under me, but I 
escaped unhurt, and, after some trouble, tracked you here, 
for I felt sure you sorely needed assistance.” 

“Oh! thanks — thanks, sir; a thousand thanks. If I 
do not express my gratitude as I should do, it is not 
because I do not feel it, but because the occurrences of 
this night have completely overwhelmed me.” 

“ Enough ! enough ! For what I have yet done, winch 
is nothing, I deserve no thanks. I will, however, endea- 
vour to deserve them.” 

“ W hat do you advise ? How shall I act ? ” 

“We will leave this place at once, and I will try my 
best to effect your escape. You have one enemy, f fee; 
sure of it — a powerful and dangerous one. He visited 
this chamber while you slept.” 

The pallid face of the young girl suddenly flushed 
crimson, and she said — 

" Visited this chamber ? ” 

" Yes. From my post outside the window I watched 
him enter. He gazed long upon you as you lay sleeping. 
Once he seemed about to w ake you, but he changed Lis 
purpose, and then he left the room.” 

“ Oh ! sir,” exclaimed the yonug girl, in great anguish, 
“ you fill me with even more alarm than I have yet felt. 
Oh ! let us leave this place at once. Let us ”- 

“ Hush ! ” said Tom, in a whisper, suddenly interrupting 
her. “ Someone comes. It is too lat s.” 

The young girl seemed about to faint when she he&fd 
these words, but Tom grasped her arm hastily, aa he 
said — 

“ Be calm, be calm. You are in no laager. I will 
conceal myself behind this curtain, and if it is necessary I 
shall disclose myself.” 

Tom conld say no mow. 

A key rattled in the lock, and he had just time to slip 
behind the ample curtains at the side of the window, when 
the door was opened. 

The young girl sank down half-fainting on a chair. 

Tom could not see who had entered. 

He heard the door carefully locked, however, and then 
someone approached with a slow footstep. 
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Cautiously Tom moved the curtain a little, and then he 
was able to see what was going forward. 

He had to use the utmost care, however, to avoid being 
seen. . 

As he had fally anticipated, the person who had just 
entered the chamber was the same nobleman who had 
before paid it a visit 

He walked straight up to the chair npon which the girl 
was sitting. 

Upon reaching it he sank down on one knee before her, 
and took one of the foung girl’s hands in his. 

She was consciot s of what was going forward, hnt she 
was so overcome with terror that she could not move a 
limb. 

The nobleman— fov such by his dress he appeared to 
be— carried the hand he had seized to his lips, and covered 
it v ith kisses. 

The young girl shuddered, but terror frore all her facul- 
ties, and she could not draw her hand away. 

Apparently misunderstanding her passfVeness, he said, 
in a low, deep voice — 

“ Pair lady, yon sec at your feet one who loves you more 
than words can express. That love, so boundless as it is, 
must be my excuse for the means I have taken to secure 
your company. Show me by some sign that you recipro- 
cate my passion. Say that you will be mine ! I am rich — 
l am one of the noblest of this proud land. It is in my 
power to obey your every wish. Speak, then. Tell me 
that you will be mine ! ” 

But the young girl still sat there, like one deprived of 
life. 

Her lips moved. 

She tried to scream. 

But no sound followed. 

The nobleman then rose to his feet, leaned over her, 
passed his arm around her waist, and covered her face 
with kisses. 

This act served to break the spell which terror had cast 
over her. 

With a suddenness that surprised the nobleman, she 
sprang to her feet and broke from his embrace. 

“ Stand hack, air ! ” she cried. “ Thank heaven, I re- 
covered my consciousness in time to prevent you from 
offering me farther insult. Pie npon yon, sir ! to take 
so mean and base an advantage of a helpless woman.” 

The nobleman shrank hack eeveral steps, after his 
victim had thus boldly and heroically spoken. 

liecovering himself, however, almost immediately, he 
said— 

“ Come — come ! let ns have no more of this. I hate 
such stagey airs. Become yourself, and we shall not be 
long before we come to an understanding with each other.” 

“You mistake me, sir,” said the young girl, with 
noble firmness, retreating as the libertine approached. 
“ It is true that you have torn me from my home. 
So far you have succeeded in your nefarious scheme, but 
you shall carry your success no further. You have no 
longer any power over me.” 

“Ha! ha! No power? Why, silly fool, you are 
wholly in my power. But come, do not let us continue 
thus. I have power, but I have no wish to exercise it — 
that is, providing yon give me no necessity for so doing.” 

“ Stand back, sir ! Approach me not. You have been 
mistaken in my character. I loathe yon, feel more 
abhorrence for yon than words could possibly express.” 

There could be no mistaking the tone of sincerity in 
which the se words were spoken. 

The nobleman’s countenance flushed with rage. 

“ Do not tempt me too far,” he cried, excitedly. “ I 
tell yon again, yon are wholly m my power. I can do 
with yon as I wish without fear of interference. This 
house is mine. It stands far away from every other 
human habitation- The only persons who are in it are 
wholly devoted to my interests. You eannot, therefore, 
escape. Yield, then, and make a virtue of necessity. 
You will find yon will have no cause to repent doing so. 
If yon refuse, the consequences be upon ycur own head.” 

_ “ Then I do refuse,” said the young girl ; " moat posi- 
tively refuse. I ” ■ 

“Come, I am sick of this,” interrupted the libertine. 
“ I should have wished you to yield with a good grace, 
but since not 

He sprang forward suddenly a s he spoke. 

Bat his intended victim nimbly eluded him. 


Then, feeling that the scene had lasted quite long 
enough, Tom King glided quietly from his hiding-place 
behiia. ihe curtains and interposed himself between them. 



CHAPTER CCCCLXXXII. 

TOM king’s ADVENTURE COMES TO A MELANCHOLY AND 
TRAGICAL TERMINATION. 

Tom King held his drawn sword in his hand, and, turning 
its point towards the libertine’s breast, he exclaimed— 

“ Forbear, sir ! Forbear ! You aoe you cannot have 
things quite so much your own way as you expected. 
Forbear, I say!” 

The expression upon the nobleman’s countenance when 
Tom thus addressed him was really a eight to see. 

Rage, fear, astonishment, anger, by turns predominated. 

But anger had the ascendency. 

Drawing his eword rapidly from its sheath, he, without 
saying a single word, precipitated himself npon the high- 
wayman. 

From his manner it was evident that he meant to make 
short work of him. 

He commenced a most violent attack, but Tom King 
met him calmly, keeping quietly on his guard. 

Finding this would not do, the nobleman changed his 
tactics, and fought more carefully. 

Then Tom, perceiving an advantage, wounded hint 
slightly in the arm. 

This rendered him once more furious, and it required 
all Tom’s skill and attention to parry the rapid thrusts 
that were made at him. 

As for the young girl, she stood behind Tom King, with 
her hanau clasped, and looking too terrified to move. 

And now Tom’s adversary began to find that, for once 
in his life, he had met with some one who was more 
than a match for him, and so he begun to retreat, though 
very slowly, towards the door. 

Tom King had a sharp eye upon all his movements, and 
guessing that, in the event of defeat, the nobleman would 
call some one to his assistance, managed by a skilful 
manoeuvre to change their positions. 

Before his opponent was aware of it, Tom was standing 
with his back against the door. 

Seeing this, he lowered his sword, and, almost bursting 
with anger, he cried — 

“ Who the devil are you, sir ? What brings you here ? 
Why do yon interfere with me or my designs r I warn 
you to desist at your peril.” 

“ Bah 1” said Tom King, with a laugh. “ Talk some- 
thing like common sense. I am hereto defend that help- 
less young girl from your infamous addresses, and I will 
do it, too. 

“ Take the consequences due to your folly then,” ssid 
the nobleman, springing forward with great suddenness. 

No doubt he thought to take Tom by surprise. 

But, if be did, he was never more mistaken in his life. 

Tom parried his thrust with ease, and, at the same time, 
inflicted a wound npon his breast whioh would have been 
a serious one had he not thrown himself back j'ust in time. 

Tom followed up his advantage, and the conflict grew 
more desperate than it had yet been. 

But well skilled as this nobleman was in the art of 
fencing he was no match for Tom King. 

Still it was some timb before onr friend saw a chance 
of patting an end to the conflict. 

He tried a feint. 

The nobleman was deceived. 

Quick as thought Tom changed the direction of the 
point of his sword. 

The nobleman was too late to parry it, and the keen 
weapon passed through his breast. 

He dropped his sword, and fell to the flooT with a loud 
groan. 

The young girl screamed when she beheld this catas- 
trophe. 

“ Quick 1 quick 1 ” cried Tom King. “ This is uo place 
for us. We must fly, and that at once. If we linger we 
shall have no chance of escape.” 

Tom dragged the young girl to the window as he spoke. 

Dashing open the casement, he showed her the means 
by which he had ascended. 

“ That is your only chance,” he said. “ Haste 1 haste 1 
and you will yet be free. Take tight hold of the ivy with 
your hands, and lower yourself gradually to the ground.’ 
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Half-paralyzed with fear, the young girl obeyed. 

Tom followed her with all speed, and assisted her as 
well as he was able. g?. 

The ivy was old, and had taken a firm grasp cf the 
walls, and it boro their weight bravely. 

In less than a minute they stood in tho gardan. 

“ How,” said Tom, impressively, “ keep up your courage 
for a few moments, and all will be well — yon will be free ! 
We have but to cross the garden, surmount the wall, and 
gain the high road, and then yon are safe.” 

“ Thanks, thanks,” replied his fair companion, placing 
her hands trustfully in his ; “ thanks, thanks. I w ill try 
to be brave. Oh! would that I could make you some 
return for the service you have performed. You have 
rescued me from that which is far worse than death ! ” 

She shuddered as she uttered these last words. 

‘I We will talk of that anon,” replied Tom. “ Are you 
strong enough now to take a run across the garden, think 
you ? ” 

“ Yes. Oh ! yes.” 

“Come, then; we shall have to climb over a high 
wall, but that will not prove, I hope, an insurmountable 
obstacle.” 

“ With you I could do anything,” said the young girl, 
tenderly. 

“ Then haste — be quick ! ” said Tom. “ It is impossible 
to say how soon a pursuit may be commenced after us, for 
your persecutor, though hurt, is not killed.” 

“ I am ready.” 

Holding the young girl's hand in his left, and his drawn 
oword in his right hand, Tom ran across the garden in the 
direction of the wall. He soon reached it. 

But the height was great, and he could see no means 
by which its summit could be gamed. 

In the hope of meeting with a tree, Tom ran quickly 
close under the wall. 

Ere he had gone far loud cries from several voices, 
coming from the direction of the mansion, struck upon his 
ears. 

The young girl trembled. 

“Courage! courage!” said the highwayman. “We 
•hall yet escape. Do not be frightened ; all is well.” 

Glancing back, however, Tom could see the flashing of 
many lights about the garden, u though close search was 
being made for them. 

Just at this moment, however, he perceived, not far in 
advance, a tree that grew close to the wall. 

He hurried towards it. 

The branches grew low down ta the ground. 

“ I will ascend,” said Tom King, addressing his com- 
panion ; “and then I will assist yon to follow me.” 

So saying, he grasped one of the lower branches, and 
at once drew himself up into the tree. 

Then, getting as secure a position as possible, he held 
down his arms, and taking hold of the young girl by the 
hands, drew her up after him. 

To ascend higher in the tree was comparatively an easy 
matter. 

Then, having climbed high enough, Tom got upon the 
wall. 

Bestriding it, and holding tight by his knees as he 
would have done if he had been riding, he held out his 
arms to his fair companion. 

She gained the wall in safely, but how she could scarcely 
teH. 

Under less exciting circumstances than the present, it 
is probable that she would never have been able to perform 
the feat. 

Just, however, as Tom received her in his arms, and 
placed her on the wall, preparatory to making a descent 
on the other side, a loud report came upon his .gars, aud 
then be heard a voice say — 

“ I rather think l had him then.” / 

The trampling of feet followed. 

The young girl had uttered uo sound, hut now she sud- 
denly lost her balance, and swayed over to ono side. 

Tom tried to save her, hut the effort was a vain one. 

She overbalanced him as well, and both fell heavily to 
the ground together. 

Fortunately for them they fell on the, outside of the 
garden. 

The violence with which he reached tho earth partially 
deprived Tom of his consciousness, but, recovering hirn- 
»*!:, he bent down ever the young girl. 


She was lying ou the ground quite still. 

Tom spoke to her, but she made no reply. 

Then, and not till then, did the horrible thought enter 
his mind that the shot which had been fired tad taken 
away her young and innocent life. 

Involuntarily ho groaned when this idea occurred to 
him with all tho force of a conviction. 

Tho interest he had felt in her was of no common 
character. 

Eagerly, then, he stooped over her, in order to ascertain 
whether she had received any further injuries then those 
which bad resulted from her fall. 

He placed his hand upon her bosom. 

He w ithdrew it instantly. 

Her dress was soaked in blood. 

His forboding, then, was realized. 

With another groan, he bent still more closely over her, 

“Speak — speak to me,” he cried. “Give me soni3 
proof that you yet live.” 

He fancied her lips moved, hut he heard no sound. 

Then, with a palpable effort, the wounded girl raised 
her arm and placed it painfully around Tom’s neck. 

The highwayman felt a thrill shoot through every nerve 
in his body such as he had never before felt. 

In his great anxiety he had beat down until his face 
nearly touched hers, and now she evidently tried to draw 
him still closer to her. 

“ They have killed me,” she said, in a whisper, so faint 
that, although Tom’s face almost touched her lips, it was 
only just audible. “ They have killed me. I am sure 
they have killed me. Life is going fast. Fly — fly, my 
generous preserver, without you wish to share my fate. 
You caunot assist me. I am beyond all aid. It is a bitter 
thought, but I can feel that I have only a few minutes to 
live. Heaven bless you. Closer- -closer. _ Kiss me.” 

The pressure of the arm about his neok increased, until 
Tom’s lips touched those of the young girl who had met 
with suoh a cruel death. 

She clung to him with one long kiss of fervent grati- 
tude. 

Then her head sunk back, a slight shndder overspread 
her whole body, and she was dead. 

Still Tcm clung frantically to her, and implored her to 
speak again. 

Between those two who had met so strangely, and who 
were wholly unknown to each other, a sudden affection 
had arisen, though Tom was not aware of it until she 
died. 

It was in vain he called upon her to answer — to speak 
to him once again. 

Site was dead. 

He felt heartbroken — bis throat swelled, and his eyes 
filled with tears. 

He was aroused from his deep grief by the trampling 
of footsteps aud the murmur of voices. 

He looked up, and saw several men approaching him. 

They were creatures in the pay of the nobleman, aud 
had not made their appearance on the scene before 
because they believed that both fugitives were shot, and 
tha,t their best plan was to go round and pass through tho 
gates. 

This they had done, and arrived upon the scene at the 
moment we have described. 

Once more Tom bent over the now inanimate form. 

Once more, and for the last time, he pressed his lips to 
tLose of the young girl, and then he started to his feet. 

His foes were now close upon him. 

Their number was so great as to make it impossible for 
him to achieve the victory. 

But he determined to avenge the death of the beautiful 
girl, whose name he knew not, and yet who he loved w4U 
ardent devotion. 

Rapidly drawing a couple of pistols from his belt, b& 
fired them at the approaching throng, having (lone which 
he was compelled to seek his own safety in flight. 

It grieved him to leave the young girl there, but ho 
could not carry her with him, and to have remained by her 
side would only have been to court his own destruction. 

The shots he had fired produced a momentary confusion 
among his enemies, and, taking advantage of this. Tour 
bounded off into the darkness. 

As soon as his foes recovered themselves somewhat they 
fired several shots after his retreating figure, but Tom war 
already too far off for these to injure him. 
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With his heart swelling almost to bursting with grief, 
the highwayman plunged onwards, dashing through obsta- 
cles which at any other time would have made him pause. 

Now he was quite reckless, nor did he regain po-session 
•of his usual calmness until he broke through a hedge and 
found himself in the high road. 

He paused then and looked about him. 

He felt giddy and sick. 

He listened, but could hear nothing. 

Doubtless he had completely distanced his pursuers. 
With a groan, he sank down upon the bank upon which 
■the hedge was planted and wiped the perspiration from 
his brow. 

His heart beat with such frightful rapidity that he felt 
as thougis it must hurst. 

And all the time there was before his eyes the form of 
that beautiful girl, lying stark and dead, and dabbled in 
blood, beneath the wall surrounding the garden of the 
mansion. 

We make no attempt to describe Tom’s feelings, for we 
are conscious, before we make the attempt, that it would 
be a failure. 

After the lapse of some time, however, he grew calmer, 
and looked about him. 

“ I must banish from my recolleotion all that has taken 

f lace to-night,” he said. “ I must never recur to it again, 
must occupy my thoughts with some other subject.” 
This was, undoubtedly, a wise resolution for Tom King 
to come to. 

The only thing was, it was a difficult one to put into 
practice : for, in spite of himself, his thoughts would recur 
to the unfortunate girl who had made so sudden and so 
deep an impression upon his heart. 

And so, fear some length of time, Tom sat npon the bank, 
making vain efforts to keep his resolution. 

At length he was aroused by a sound which was of all 
others the best calculated to rouse him to action. 

It was the approach of the dragoons. 

Tom had heard them too often to make any mistake 
about the matter, and he wondered what he should do to 
escape them. 

He thought once of breaking through the hedge again, 
hut finally determined to lie down at full length in the 
dry ditch by the side of the road. 

This he did, and was, of course, invisible. 

Without the dragoons had positive information as to bis 
whereabouts that moment, it was impossible that he should 
he discovered. 

Still, hie pulse throbbed when he heard them coming 
nearer. 

They came from London way, and were going in the 
direction of Windsor. 

In a few moments they trotted by Tom’s hiding-place, 
little dreaming that one of the high waj men, whose capture 
the> had so anxiously sought to accomplish, was so close 
to them. 

On they went, and Tom was, so far, out of danger. 

He listened to their horses’ hoof-beats for some 
moments, and then rose. 

“ I am in no humour for an adventure to-night,” he 
said, as he looked about him. “ After what has occurred, 
I feel that I should like nothing better than to return to 
the deserted mansion. But how am I to reach it ou foot P 
Truly has this night been one of loss and ill-fortune. 
Hark ! what is that ? A traveller is approaching; and 
from Windsor, too. What shall I do ? Stop him, or 
stand aside and let him pass ? ” 

CHAPTER CCCCLXXXIII. 

THE BODY or PICK TURBIN IS DISCOVERED BY TOM KING 
AND CLAUDE DUVAL IN THE AVENUE LEADING TO THE 
DESERTED MANSION. 

Tom King made up his mind upon this point almost as 
soon as the question had passed his lips. 

A single traveller, mounted on a good steed, w;ib 
approaching. 

The patrol had just passed by, and so there would be no 
fear of an interruption from them. 

He needed a horse to take him back, and he curried 
weapons which he well knew how to make use of. 

Therefore, drawing a pistol, the highwayman saw that 
it was in readiness for instant set nee, and took up his 
riand in the middle of the road. 


The traveller came on at a canter. 

When he was near enough, Tom spread out his arms 
suddenly before the horse. , 

The noble animal reared in affright, 

To catch the bridle with his left hand took Tom King but 
a moment. 

Then presenting the pistol to the astonished rider, ho 
cried— 

“ Save your life by handing over to me your parse 
and watch. If you refuse, I shall fire.” 

“Let go my horse’s head,” said the traveller, mock- 
ing Tom’s manner. “ If yon refuse, I shall fire.” 

And he lost not a moment in carrying his threat into 
execution, and Tom narrowly escaped having the bullet 
through his brain. 

But the traveller fired too hastily for his aim to be 
accurate, and so oar friend was unhurt. 

“Come, sir,” he said, “yon have given me ample pro- 
vocation to fire at yon, but I will not do so if you sur- 
render your purse quietly.” 

“ Fellow," said the traveller, “ do you know who I am ? 
I tfm in the service of his Majesty. I am Lord Stracey ! ” 
From the manner in which these words were pro- 
nounced, it was evident the traveller expected they would 
make some remarkable impression upon the highwayman. 
But be was disappointed, for Tom said— 

“ I don’t care a rush who and what you are. I can only 
tell you this, if you do not give me what I ask for in a 
peaceable manner, I shall proceed to extremities. Come, 
sir, don’t be so foolish as to throw away your life for th* 
sake of a paltiy purse. Hand it over to me ! ” 

Lord Stracey, as be had called himself, though we 
should doubt whether that was his title, appeared to see 
the force of Tom’s reasoning, for he drew forth a parse 
and a watch, which articles he surrendered quietly. 

Tom put them in his pocket. 

“ Now let me ride on.” 

“No,” said the highwayman, “ I have not done with 
you yet. The fact is, I have had the misfortune to have 
my horse shot under me to-night, and so I mnst trouble 
you to dismount and lend me yours.” 

“ Dismount, and lend you mine ? ” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“ I’ll see yon ” 

“ Now, don’t — don’t swear, my lord. What is a horse 
to you ? Dismount. I will take the greatest care of him. 
He eems a fine fellow.” 

“ D — n your impudence ! ” 

“ As yon like, my lord. But your horse I must and 
Wj'il have. Dismount!” 

Tom presented his pistol again, as he spoke. 

Lord Stracey grasped the pistol he had discharged by 
the barrel, and aimed a desperate blow with it at his 
assailant. 

By a nimble movement the highwayman escaped. 

“ I warn you;” he cried. “ If you do not dismount 
now I will fire, let the consequences be what they may ! ” 
“ I wish those dragoons were not so far off,” muttered 
his lordship, glancing behind him. 

Tom took advantage of this movement to put into execu- 
tion a manoeuvre which he thought would answer his 
purpose. 

He had stopped quite long enough, and did not feel 
inclined to shed blood over the matter. 

Therefore, when his lordship looked back, Tom suddenly 
took hold of his left foot, and exerted all his strength to 
hoist him out of the saddle. > 

So suddenly was this attack made, that his lordship lost 
his balance before he was aware of it, and after one vain 
and lndicrous effort to retain his seat in the saddle, he fell 
heavily on to the ground. 

To spring on the horse took Tom but a second. 

5t Farewell, my lord,” he cried, in an ironical voice ; 
“ take a good look at your horse, for I fancy you mny 
never see him again ! ” 

A howl, that would have done credit to a wild beast, 
issued from Lord Stracey’s lips. 

Tom touched his new-found horse with the spur, and 
darted off at a gallop. 

Lord Stracey fired two shots in rapid succession, but 
neither of them injured the highwayman. 

Tom was not many moments in making the disooverr 
that the horse he hi*,d so strangely come into possession of 
was of excellent quality. 
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He moved his limbs with unusual freedom and vigour 
Tom was no loser by the exchange, for the steed which 
he now bestrode was immensely superior in every respect 
to the one he had left lying dead in the middle of the road. 

In pursuance of his original determination, Tom made 
his w ay in almost a straight line across the oonntry to his 
destination. 

The occurrences of the evening made him feel disinclined 
to have another adventure. 

He felt that many days would hava A to elapse before he 
should be able to bamh>h from his mind the image of that 
young girl. 

He could not have regretted her untimely end more 
deeply than if she had been his sister or his nearest rela- 
tive. 

It was a si range case of mutual love at first sight, and 
it ended as abruptly as it had commenced. 

Pensively, then, Tom directed his course over fields and 
hedges, across lanes and winding streams, through copses 
and tangled brake, until at length he emerged into the 
Finehley-road, not far from the spot where the lane lead- 
ing to the deserted mansion branched off from it. *■*" 
He came on at a rapid pace, being anxious to reach the 
friendly shade which the unfrequented lane afforded him, 
for he ancied he had heard some one else besides himself 
upon the road. 

But this might have been imagination merely, for he 
could hear nothing now. 

At length the corner of the lane was reached, and he 
was just about to turn round when he was startled by 
hearing a voice say, with great abruptness, “ Halt ! ” 

The reader will remember that Claude Duval, hearing 
someone upon the road, had thought it prudent to conceal 
himself behind the hedge at the corner of the lane until 
the horseman had gone by. 

This he did, and he found that, by looking through the 
leafless hedge, he commanded a full view ot the road. 

Th.e moment the rider came in sight Claude recognised 
him as his old comrade, Tom King. 

Fearful of the consequences that would be the result of 
any mistake, lie waited until Tom was quite close, when 
it was impossible for him to Lave any doubts as to his 
identity. 

Then he called out the word “ halt ! ” in the manner we 
have stated, and immediately added — 

“ It is all right, Tom. It is I, Claude. Wait a mo- 
ment, and I will be with you.” 

Tom King knew the accents of his friend’s voice 
instantly, and he did not hesitate to obey his injunctions. 

The next moment Claude made his appearance in the 
lane. 

A mutual explanation then took place. 

Both agreed as to how strange it was that they should 
have so met. 

It was not long, however, before Claude Duval perceived 
that his old comrade was not in his usual frame of mind. 

“ How dejected you seem, Tom J” he said. “ Has any- 
thing happened amiss ? Have yon had bad luck again ? ” 
“Do not question sue now, my friend,” replied Tom King; 

“ when I am calm, and more myself, 1 will give yon as 
good an account cf what has taken place to-night as I am 
able.” 

“ Well— well. But you seem so terribly downcast.” 

“ Well, Claude, to tell you tbe truth, I am. My mind 
is depressed by strange forbodings of coming evil. I feel 
a presentiment that something terrible has happened.” 

“Piio! pho! Tom. I am surprised that you should 
give way to snch weakness. You Lave been upset by the 
occurrenceof some unusual incident, that is all.” 

“Well, it may be so; but I cannot help feeling that 
something dreadful has or is about to happen.” 

# Well, then, let us make haste to the mansion, and 
satistY ourselves that all our friends are safe and well.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

The two highwaymen now accelerated the speed oi their 
horses, and trotted swiftly down the lane, until at length 
they drew reiu before the dilapidated gates. 

At the end of the tour hundred and fifty-ninth chapter, 
we related how Dick Turpin and Black Bess reached those 
same dilapidated g&ias. 

The time was only a few minutes before the arrival of 
Claude and Tom King. 

It will be remembered that Turpin became perfectly inJ' 
Sensible, and slipped from the saddle on to the ground. 


He tell too alow ly and gently to hurt himself, and, when 
he had reached the ground. Black Bess had bent her head 
over him almost as a dog might do. 

She had no voice, however, like a dog by which ehe 
could summon assistance to her master. 

She was dnmb. 

Maud and Sixteen-string Jack were in the npper room 
in the deserted mansion, profoundly ignorant alike of the 
arrival of Dick Turpin as of his dangerous condition. 

And then Black Bess raised her ears and listened. 

She could hear the rapid approach of horses’ footsteps. 
The reader now does not require to be told whe it was 
that had arrived thus opportunely. 

It was Tom King and Claude Duval. 

It was not until the two highwaymen had reined in their 
steeds and entered the avenue, that they perceived Black 
Bess. 

They halted at once. 

“ Good heavens ! ” exclaimed Tom King, for he was the 
first to recover himself sufficiently to apeak. “ Here is 
Black Bess riderless. What can have happened ? ” 

“ It aeems your forebodings were not so groundless as 
1 1 thought them.” 

“ Dismount— dismount. Look, here is Dick lying on 
the ground like a log of wood.” 

Tom hastily slipped from his horse as be spoke these 
words, and Claude as hastily followed his example. 

They found the sad intelligence was unfortunately too 
true. 

Stooping down, Tom tore open tbe breast of his cap- 
tain’s apparel, and placed his hand above his heart. 

A slight degree of warmth was perceptible, bnt no pul- 
sation. 

Then his eyes rested upon tbe pallid face and tbe blood- 
soaked bandage which was bound round his head. 

“ Alas — alas ! Claude,” cried Tom King, in a voice of 
tbe utmost anguish. “ And this is the end. The bravest, 
boldest, truest heart is still. The firmest, stanchest friend 
is no more. Little did I imagine that this would be tbe 
result of roy foreboding feelings.” 

While Tom King was thus giving audible expression to 
his grief, Claude Duval also stooped down over the body 
of Dick Turpin. 

He looked at his eyes, and saw with a painful feeling 
about his heart that they were fixed, wide open, and 
staring blindly. 

They were covered, too, with that glassy film which 
always overspreads the eye after death. 

He touched him on the cheek. 

It was as cold as marble, and seemed only a degree lew 
rigid. 

Black Bess again bent her bead down over tbe body of 
her beloved master, and a deep, moaning sound, that was 
awful to listen to, issued from her throat. 

It seemed almost as though the gallant creature under- 
stood what had happened, and was mourning for his death 
in her own peculiar fashion. 

Such, at any rate, was the idea which entered at the 
same momeut the minds of Tom King and Clande Duval 
Tom King seemed atupifled by this overwhelm ing and 
unexpected discovery. 

“ Little did I dream of this,” he murmured ; “ little did 
I dream of this. I never imagined for a moment that 
this was to be the end of our long-enduring friendship ! 

I have lost the best and truest frieud I had on earth ! ” 
“Come, Tom,” said Claude Duval, gently; “do not 
give way to your grief thus. It is weak and unmanly. 
This is the moment for action. You cannot but know 
bow dangerous it is for all of us to remain here so close to 
tbe lane.” 

“ What matters it for danger now ?’’ interrupted Tom. 
passionately. “ I care for notbiug now.” 

“ Calm yourself, my friend — c . iru yourself. It may be, 
and I hope it will turn out ao, that you are too hastily 
giving expression to your grief. Cheer up! Be a maul 
Assist me to carry him to the house. We ma?, perchance, 
find that life is not yet extinct.” 

It was some time before Tom could be brought to listen 
to this hope, and Claude could not help acknowledging to 
himself that it was a very faint one. 

At length, however, Tom King grew calmer, and suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the violence of his grief, which \vn* 
as sincere as it was demonstrative. 

Slowly and sadly be rose to his feet. 
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Claude Duval had reason and common sense on hia 
side, and Tom King could not avoid feeling it. 

Subduing, then, the more audible expression of his 
grief, he turned his attention towards the carrying out of 
Uis comrade’s instructions. 

m#<vrly, the best and wisest course of action would be 
to rry Dick Turpin to the desen ed mansion with all speed, 
and' eally ascertain whether life was or was not extinct. 

Accordingly Claude said : 

'“Take hold of him carefully under the shoulders. 
Tom, and lift him up. I will take hold of his fett, and 
between us we sb^H be easily enough _ able to carry 
him.” | 

Tom obeyed. ,4| 

Stooping down with a groan, he moved Dick's head a 
little, aud then took hold of him under tbe arms. 


“It te a frail and slender hope.” he said, mournfully ; 
“ but 1 will cling to it. There will, at least, be some con- 
solation in doing so.” 

“ There will — there will !” returned Claude. “ Do not 
let us mourn for him until we have ascertained, beyond 
all possibility of doubt, that he is no more.” 

“I will mg. Even now I feel lighter-hearted than I 
did, which shows how firm a hold that slender hope has 
already taken upon my mind. I hope it will be verified, 
or otherwise J fear the disappointment will be more than 
l can bear.” 

“ Enough of words. Come— come, be a man ! Calm 
vourself. Do not burst forth into these sudden storms of 
excitement. Be calm, and then you may be of service to 
our captain, which, while you continue as you are you 
cannot be.” 

- Jfo. 101.— Black Bess 
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Claude raised his feet. 

glowly an ‘i mournfully; then, they carried him towards 
the mansi on. 

TJp the long, winding, dismal avenue of trees, with the 
faint light ot early morning struggling over the land- 
scape, they went. • ■ 

Claude had taken the precaution, while Tom King was 
giving way so keenly to his anguish, to start all rbren of 
the horses up the avenue. , 

He knew well enough that their instinct would' enable 
them to find the stable. 

Never had that avenue of trees appeared o! such a 
length as it did ou this morning. 

At last, however, the neglected, weed -grown lawn was 
reached. 

Over this they passed without resting, and in another 
mom'-nt stood before the window through which they 
always gained admittance to the mansion. 

Close to it Black Bess was standing. 

The other horses had continued on their way across the 
garden and had entered the stable. 


CHAPTER CCCCLXXXIV. 

DICK TURPIN IS RESTORED TO LIFE RT TIIE EXERTIONS 

OF 1IIS COMRADES, AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK 1ETS OUT 

UPON A HAZARDOUS BUT NECESSARY EXPEDITION. 

But Black Bess —bonuy Black Bess — with an affection and 
intelligence almost human, stood before the window. 

A moaning cry came from her lips. 

With that delicate perception which thorough-bred 
horses possess in such a high degree, she comprehended 
that something terrible had happened to her rider. 

Tom King and Claude Duval were deeply touched by 
L(v manifest distress. 

Though almost mute, yet how eloquent was it ! 

But they could not linger there. 

Not without some difficulty, the inanimate body of 
Dibit Turpin was lifted through the window. 

When this was done, the shutter was closed, and the 
burden was carried into the great hall. 

At the foot of the spacious staircase Glume Duval 
paused. 

“ Stop, Tom !” he said. “ We have fin-gotten Maud. 
This dreadful intelligence must be brokei to her gradu- 
ally. If she receives it suddenly, the shock will be almost 
"renter than she can bear. 1 ' 

“True — true!” replied Tom King. “But % was so 
wholly absorbed by iny own grief for the unfortunate 
occurrence, that I altogether forgot others, and the effect 
it would produce upon them.” 

“ Place Turpin here,” said Claude. “ You can remain 
with him, and I will go upstairs and break the dreadful 
news.” 

“ Too late— too late !” said Tom. 

Even as lie spoke the hasty rush of footsteps on the 
stairs -at once caused them to look up. 

Maud was descending at a speed so rapid that she 
seemed to glide from stair to stair. 

Sixteen-String Jack was following, and making every 
exertion to keep up with her, but in vain. 

The rate of her descent was double his 

Instinctively the poor girl seemed to Enow that some- 
thing terrible bad happened. 

Her eyes were widely open, and her lips apart, and she 
gasped painfully for breath 

Claude held up his hand. 

“ Hold !” he cried. “ Descend more slowly, and pre- 
are yourself for such a sight as makes roe wish that I 
ad died, rather than lived to witness it !” 

Maud uttered a piercing shriek, but instead of obeying 
Claude’s command, she increased her speed. 

In an instant she reached the foot of the stalrcas*,. 

One glance was sufficient to show her the motion) eis 
body of Dick Turpin tying at full length on the cold six nes 
with which the hall was paved. 

With auotlier shriek she bounded forward, then east 
herself down upon the body of her husband. 

Her grief was heartrending to witness, and more than 
*e can describe. 

We shall not attempt it, further than she sobbed and 
cri?d most bitterly. 

With a thousand frantic gestures, she endeavoured to 
extract some tolpn of life from the inanimate form. 


But she could not. 

As we’l might she have appealed to the stones upon 
which he lay. 

As for Sixteen-String Jack, he seemed stupefied. 

It was some time before he could manage to speak at 
all. 

Then, clutching Claude by the arm. he cried * 

“ Tell me— tell me at once what is the meaning* of all 
this ! Am 1 awake- -or is it some horrible dream?” 

“ It is reality.” said Claude Duval, and then, in a few 
words, he iniortnod his comrade how and under what 
circumstances Dick Turpin had been found. 

Jack listened in horror. v 

Claude then advanced, and, kneeling down, endeavoured 
to raise Maud, and impart some consolation to her. 

“ Rise — rise. !” he laid, tenderly. “ The worst is over 
now. Let us carry him to the room above. You must 
remember that as ye'; we have made no examination of his 
hurts. It may even turn out — though I do not wish to 
raise your hopes too high — that ho is not dead, but that 
he is only insensible from loss of blood.” 

Claude was not prepared for the avidity with which 
Maud seized upon the hope thus imparted. 

As soon as ever she learned that there was just a pro- 
bability that life was not extinct, she subdued her grief 
and rose to her feet. 

Sho was not one of those poor, helpless creatures who 
in the hour of tribulation can do nothing but moan and 
wring their hands. 

Believing he was dead, she had given way to her grief 
without restraint. 

As soon- as she learned that he might yet be alive, she 
rose to her feet, and at once assisted in rendering every 
possible service that she could think of and that lay in her 
power. 

Knowing that water would be required, and the eooner 
it was at band the better, she left the three highwaymen 
to carry the senseless body of their captain upstairs, while 
site went on a kind of exploring expedition in the lower 
regions of the house in search of water. 

In an outhouse she found a broken stone jar, and in the 
garden was a well. 

From this she obtained the water, and then hastened 
back. 

By the time she returned she found that the three 
had achieved their task. 

Dick Turpin was laid at full length upon one of the 
rude beds we have mentioned. 

Experience had taught all three of the highwaymen a 
good knowledge of wounds, and so, with a speed and 
dexterity that did them infinite credit, they removed the 
bandage which Dick had managed to tie round his head. 

It was soaked through and through with blood. 

Then Maud was at hand with the water. 

By the plentiful supply of this the wound was washed 
quite clean, and much of the ghastliness of its aspect was 
then removed. 

With an amount of anxiety that can perhaps be guessed 
at, the wouud was examined. 

Maud watched them with breathless eagerness. 

An ejaculation of satisfaction came from the lips of Tom 
King. 

“My worst fears are over!” he said. M There is no 
fracture of the skull, nor has the bullet lodged anywhere.” 

“Then he may live?” said Maud, with earnest interro- 
gation. 

He may if: he has not gone too long without aid, but 
his body seems'to be almost drained of blood !” 

“But there is hope ?” 

“Oh, decidedly there is hope” 

Maud sank down and burst into tears 

But they were tears that did her good to shed. 

They relieved her o'erfraught heart. 

With even more anxiousness than before, the wound 
was re-examined. 

But that examination only served to show that the 
bullet had struck alarmingly close to the temple, and chat 
it had in some way glanced off, inflicting a long gash, ex- 
tending to the back of the head, which left the buneef tne 
skull completely bare. 

It was *an awkward, ngly-looldng wound to say the 
least of it ; but after the apprehensions our friends had 
suffered that their much-loved captain was no more, 'ft 
sank into comparative insignificance. 
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iVitla great care aud skill, the wound was bound up 
with the best bandages they could manufacture. 

These bandages were all well soaked in clean water 
before they were put on, for that was the only thing in 
the shape of healing ointment that they happened 
possess, t 

Water was kept at hand, too. in order that the bsnwm-ps 
might be wetted from time to time, and by adopting this 
expedient they hoped to be able -o avoid inflammation. 

. Every means they could think of was tried to restore 
Dick to consciousness, but in vaiu. , 

Some pungent essence was req* iron. *nd this, as a 
matter of course, they did not possess. 

Still it was imperative that Turpin should be roused 
from the kind of trance into which they felt persuaded he 
had fallen. 

Unless something was done, that trance would certainly 
eud in death, for it was too much to expect Nature to re- 
cover him from it. 

But their efforts all failed, and they began again to 
dread the worst, and to think that they had boor* buoying 
themselves up with false hopes. 

Dick presented every appearance Of death. 

Maud did not weep now. 

Her tears were dried, and her cheeks wore a hectic 
flush, while her eyes glittered with unnatural and painful 
brightness. 

Nothing that they could do would restore vitality. 

. A little brandy .or some other ardent spirit would 
doubtless have been of good service; but they had 
none. 

... At list, with desperate hope, Maud suggested they 
should search in Turpin’s pockets. . 

All wondered that they had not thought oi this before, 
and it was done at once. 

A moment’s search discovered a small bottle. 

The cork was drawn, and the odour at once proclaimed 
that it contained brandy. 

This was a joyful discovery. 

Turpi £ hail slipped it into his pocket while at the 
White Horse, little thinking at the time of the value it 
would be to turn. 

Cautiously, Tom King poured • small quantity of 
brandy into Dick’s mouth. 

Ho Lad to force his teeth apart to administer it, and he 
watched the result with great anxiousness. 

No effort to swallow was made, but suddenly they 
perceived Turpin was turning black in the face. 

Alarmed at this symptom, they hastily rolled him over, 
in order that the brandy might be ejected. 

A gurgling noise followed, and then he see«uod to 
choke. 

Still more alarmed, they struck him some desperato 
blows on the back, just in between his shoulders. 

This was rather violent usage, but it produced beneficial 
results. - 

Giving a gasping sort of sigh, Turpin swallowed the 
brandy, and opened his eyes. 

With an hysterical cry of joy, Maud flung herself beside 
him. 

Turpin smiled feebly. 

He evidently recognised Ler, as w «11 as his three com- 
rades, who were all so anxiously bending over him. 

But the extent of Dick’s power and strength was com- 
prised in that one feeble smile, 

He could do no more. 

. It was a great consolation to all of them, nowevtr. to 
see him awake with the full and proper use of his facul- 
ties- 

Tom King held up hie hand, tnd strictly enjoined Dick 
to be silent, and not to make the least effort to speak, as 
the consequence^ of so doing might be serious. 

A movement 'of the eyes was the only reply Turpin 
could make. 

There was no fear that he would speak — that was quite 
Beyond his power. 

lie closed his eyes, and appeared to sleep. 

B' The three highw* '•mt n withdrew, leaving Maud alone 
with Turpin, 

Upon gaining the adjoining chamber, Sixteen-String 
Jack said : 

“The neri thing that must be done will be to procure 
some bight, nourishing, and strengthening food. Without 
it, we cannot hope to secure the captain’s recovery.” 


“Very good!” said Tom King; “but Gis difficulty i* 
to get what we require.” 

“ I know that ; but wa must have it, let th i dilflen’ty be 
as great as it may. I propose to take that task, or duty, 
upon myself.” 

“ Nay, I ” interrupted Claude. 

“Listen to me! You have both just returned from an 
excursion. Your horses are exhausted — miue has rested 
all night. Say no more, then — I am resolved to go.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ That I cannot say, at present. I shall g© to the like- 
liest place I can think of.” 

“ It will be frightfully perilous by daylight !” 

“ But do not the circumstances justify an extra risk?” 

’’ Most certainly !” 

“ Then we wifi debate the matter no longer. I will 
go!” 

“ At once ?” 

“ Yea — immediately ! I shall make what hasty changes 
in my appearance I am able to do, and trust to good luck 
to befriend me.” 

“ But, stay !” said Tom King — “ you have not told me 
whether anything happened to you during the past 
night?” 

“ Never mind that now !” said Jack ; “ at another oppor- 
tunity I will tell you all — I cannot stay now !” 

“ Well, well, you shall do so! You will not bo long 
gone?” 

“Not if I can help it! ■ You may depend I shall return 
as soon as ever I am able to obtain those articled of which 
Dick stands in so much need !” 

“ Good luck to you, then, Jack !” 

“ Farewell !” 

With this word on his lips, Sixteen-String Jack descended 
the stairs hastily. 

Upon pushing open the shutter before the window, he 
was startled to see Black Bess standing there, with her 
neck outstretched ay 1 her ears projected forward. 

The gallant creature had remained there ever since her 
master was carried through tho window. 

She had followed him as far as she had been able. 

Jack spoke a few words of encouragement to her as ho 
stepped out into the garden. 

Black Bess suffered him to take hold of her bridle, and 
to pat her upon her nock. 

Then he attempted to lead her towards tho stable. 

But she refused to move, and it was only after coaxing 
her for several minutes that he induced her to comply 
with his wishes. 

All the horses required attention ; and, judging that hia 
comrades would be too busily engaged with Dick Tuipiu 
to think about them, Jack paused to collect as much grass 
as ho could. 

This done, he saddled his own steed, and, after taking 
unusual pains to reconnoitre, sallied forth. 

The enterprise upon which he was bound involved a 
mure than ordinary amount of risk and danger, and there* 
fore Jack felt that he couhl not be too careful. 

There was another point to be considered, whicU was. 
the best place at which to obtain the articles he required. 

London naturally suggested itself; but, after a brief 
consideration, Jack determined to obtain his supplies 
somewhere else. 

The nearer he got to London, the greater would lie hi* 
danger. 

Tho closer he got to the metropolis, tho more vigilant 
was the watch kept up by the dragoons, and tho greater, 
too, were their numbers. 

But, in going to some country place, more notice would 
be taken of him ; but he fancied this was the lees danger 
of the two. 

This was the course, then, that he decided upon and 
proceeded to carry out. 

“ I wonder which will be the best place for my pur- 
pose! Let me think! There’s Hatfie" i. That’s only 
ten or eleven miles from here, and at least twenty from 
London. Surely, the dragoons do nut reach so far as 
that ! It Is a good market-town, and my coming will not 
be noticed so much as in a village. Yes — 1 will try 
Hatfield!” 

We need scarcely inform the reader that Sixteen-String 
Jack took his way across the open country, making hi* 
horse leap over all obstacles that presented themselves 

At the present day, it would Do an easy enough matter 
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to gallop for miles over an agricultural district without 
meeting with a soul; and at the time of which we are 
writing, when the population of the kingdom was nothing 
like so great, it was an easier matter 6tiu. 

We have mentioned this, lest the reader should think it 
strange that Jack should reach his journo’s end without 
meeting with any interruption. 

But he did so. 

The only persons he had caught sight of wore at work 
iu the Helds, and he avoided approaching them at all 
closely. 

There were, However, very few of these, for it was 
the wrong season of the year for any farming operations 
to be carried on. 

It was not until he was quite close to the little market- 
town that he met people. 

Believing 'hat the dragoons did not extend their lines 
so far, and that he had little to fear, if he only put on a 
bold front. 

Accordingly, when within a short distance of the town, 
he leaped over a hedge into a lane, and continuing along 
this, at length emerged into the high-road. 

At an easy trot he directed his horse’s steps towards the 
town as any other passenger might have done. 

Curious glances were, from time to time, cast upon him, 
but none ventured to interfere, and he continued on his 
way without molestation. 

It happened to be market day, and the streets were 
thronged with people and vohicles. 

This was at once a safety and a danger. 

A safety, because amongst so many his presence was 
not so likely to attract notice and remark. 

A danger, because some of these people, coming, doubt- 
less, from different parts of the kingdom, might recognise 
turn. 


CHAPTER CCCCLXJLXV. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK FINDS THE OSTLER AT THE 

“TIGER’S HEAD," AT HATFIELD, A FRIEND IN NEED. 

Sixteen-String Jack pulled his hat as low down over 
his brows as he could, in order to conceal his counte- 
nance. 

Wisely, he determined to stop at the first quiet inn he 
came to. •. 

There his horse could obtain a feed of corn, of wnlch 
he knew he wa3 badly in need, and at the same time ho 
could take steps to execute his mission. 

Fortunately for Jack, it was growing dusk, though the 
afternoon was yet young. 

But the day had been dark and gloomy, and night was 
6ettingin at an unusually early hour. 

This was a state of things, however, that the highway- 
man was by no means dispised to quarrel with, inas- 
much as it suited him admirably. 

Turning down a narrow street on his right hand, Tom 
trotted on until he paused before an old-fashioned public- 
house, whicli was furnished with a huge swinging sign, on 
which was painted a rather terrific tiger’s head. 

Perceiving a gateway, Jack trotted down it witliout 
hesitation. 

The sharp sound of his horse’s feet upon the rough 
stones with which the gateway was paved served as a 
summons to the ostler, for that individual at once made his 
appearance, and running up to the horse, held the bridle 
for Jack to dismount. 

The highwayman slipped from the saddle immediately. 

“ I can have a private room here, I suppose ?” he 
sail 

“ Oh yes. sir !" 

“Very good ! Here's half-a-crown lor you. Lead my 
horse to the stable, and let me see how veil you can 
groom him down and how good a feed you can give him.” 

The ostler touched the tattered peak of his cap, and 
sa'd. “ Yes. sir,” to every word. 

The present of the half-crown male a wonderful 
dirterciico to him. and he thought Jack a lord, ot least, for 
though persons who halted there generally gave him 
something, yet that something, for the most part, consisted 
cr> a tew coppers, given just when they were about to ride 
ofl. mid wiien he had been holding their horse* for ten 
minutes <>r « quarter of an hour. 

kiMDcvet :.o it come within his experience for anyone 


to give so large an amount as half-a-crp ru, and certainly 
never a penny, beforehand. 

From the moment, then, that the half-crown found a 
resting-place in his pocket, he became wholly and solely 
devoted to Jack, and was prepared to render him any ser- 
vice. 

The highwayman looked carefully all aroiud him, and 
yet without appearing to do so. 

He knew full well the importance of making himself 
familiar with any strange place at which he might stop. 

He observed, too, with particular care, the situation of 
the stables, the fastenings upon the door, the stall in 
which his horse was placed, and also the exact spot where 
the saddle and bridle were deposited. 

When his horse had been well groomed, and furnished 
with a liberal quantity of provender, Jack bade the ostler 
lead him to the inn. 

Upon entering, he asked the landlord for a private 
room, 

' The mere demand produced a profusion of low bows 
from the landlord, for the inn in general had but little 
trade. 

Jack was shown into a comfortable room on the grounc. 
floor, and the landlord stood near the door, bowing, and 
waiting for orders. 

“ l want some dinner,” said Tack, is he threw himself 
carelessly into a chair. “ W hat is there that you can get 
ready in the smallest possible space of time ?” 

“ What would you like, 6ir ?’ 

“ Anything that can be had quickly. I have no mind 
to wait. What have you In the house that yon can cook ?" 

“ Some fine home-cured hams.” 

“ Good — the very thing ! Put down a couple of slices 
and some new-laid eggs.” 

“ It shall be done, sir.” 

The landlord bowed and left the room, while Jack 
leaned back in his chair, contemplating with satisfaction 
the prospect of partaking ot a civilised meal. 

As he sat waiting, Jack began to consider more care- 
fully in what manner he should carry out his mission. 

Being on horseback, it would look very singular to see 
him loaded with provisions. 

The difficulty of obtaining what he wanted did not ap- 
pear to be so very great — the thing was to transport it to 
the deserted mansion. 

This was a knotty point, and when the landlord 
presently entered with the meal he had ordered, he 
seemed to be as far off its solution as ever. 

Sixteen-String Jack was frightfully hungry, and when 
the tempting meal was placed upon the table, he forgot 
all about his difficulties. 

A stone jug of foaming home-brewed ale was placed 
upon the table by the landlord, and then Jack said •• 

“ Have you any good wine in the house ?” 

“Pert, sir?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I have a fow bottles in the cellar, the quality of which, 
I make bold to say, is first-rate.” 

“ I am glad to hear it. When I ring the bell, yon 
will please to bring up a couple of bottles. 

“ A couple of bottles ? Oh yes, sir ! When you ring 
the bell ? All right, sir !” 

With another profusion 01 bows, the landlord with- 
drew. 

Two bottles of wine at one time was an overpowering 
order. 

Jack devoured his meal with great avidity. 

There was no light in the room save that which came 
from the fire, and this was quite sufficient to serve his 
purpose, for the dusky twilight which had settled over the 
town did not seem much deeper than it was an hour ago, 
though by this time the 6un had 6et. 

By the firelight, then, in the really comfortable room in 
the old-fashioned inn, Sixteen-String Jack despatched his 
dinner. 

Once, however, as he was raising the jug of ale to his 
lips he happened to turn his eyes in the direction of the 
window. 

He could not avoid starting and spilling some of the 
ale upon the table-cloth, so surprised was he at what he 
saw. 

A man was standing outside, with his face pressed close 
against the window-pane. 

Ho w^ shielding his eye* from the extraneous light 
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With both his nanda, and evidently trying to make out all 
that there was in the chamber. 

Sixteen-String Jack pushed his chair beck from the 
table. ** 

The spy outside must either have seen or fcerrd him, 
tor he disappeared instantly. 

This circumstance troubled Jack greatly 

Despite the peril of such a proceeding, he hastened to 
the wi adow and looked out. 

The houses on the opposite side of the way looked 
rather dim and indistinct, but still the outlines of all 
objects were tolerably well defined. 

Not a single human being was in sight. 

The man, whoever he was, had made a precipitate 
retreat. 

How long he might have been standing tin re peering 
through the window was more than Jack could tell, for it 
was by the merest accident in the world that Jack raised 
hie eye3 and saw him. 

What could be his purpose in watching him ? 

Had he been recognised cr suspected ? 

Such a thing wap very probable. 

With these thoughts passing through his mind, Jack 
still itood at the window. 

Nothing passed by, however, but the small carts which 
were transporting various commodities from the market. 

Suddenly, on the other side, he perceived three dusky 
figures, and he strained his eyes to the utmost tu make 
them out 

But, except that they were men, he could see nothing, 
tor the gloom was increasing rapidly each moment. 

He saw these three dusky figures gesticulating, as 
though some conversation of a very animating character 
was going on between them. 

They pointed several times to the inn, and, as Jack 
thought, to the very window at which he was standing. 

This might or might not have bean his fancy. 

Then the three dusky figures disappeared, and he saw 
them no more 


“ That looks remarkably as though mischief was brew- 
ing,” said Jack, at length ; “ ana it may be that I am 
frightening myself about nothing. I will not be scared 
by a shadow. I would give much to allow my horse a 
little more rest Nevertheless, I will take what precau- 
tions I can, so that, should danger arrive, I shall not be 
alt- '"ether unprepared for it” 

This was a very prudent resolution indeed to make, 
and Jack rang the bull. 

Then, sitting down to the table, he resumed his inter- 
rupted meal. 

Some few moments elapsed before the landlord appear* d 
In answer to the bell, but when be did come, he brought 
with him the two bottles of wine that had been ordered. 

The gloomy duskiness with which the room was filled 
prevented the highwayman from accurately noting the 
expression of the landlord’s countenance. 

“ Put the bottles down on the table,” said Jack, “ 1 
shall not open ihom just yet. Oblige me by telling the ostlei 
to come here, I want to give him some instructions about 
my horse.” 

“ Very good sir. Do you want him to come now ?” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

M All right, sir. I will go and fetch him.” 

“Do so; I want to speak to him at once about my 
horse’s stifle-joint.” 

“All right, sir. Would you like some candles, sir?” 

“ Not just at present, thank you. It will do after I have 
spoken to the ostler.” 

The landlord said no more, but bowed and withdrew. 

As the door closed after him, Jack muttered: 

" I don’t like your ways, Mr. Landlord, and it strmes 
tne very ior :ibly that I have got into a hornet’s nest. I 
must be careful. Theoetler, however, will, I think. 6tand 
my friend. I have no other chance, and if he fails me, my 
position will be desperate indeed.” 

Just as Jack had got so far in hi» 'rumic »tic**S there 
came a faint tapping at the door. 

“ Come in,” he cried. 

The door was opened, and the ostler enterea. 

That is to say, he thrust hit noad into the zoom, and 
touching bis forehead with his finger, said : 

“ Want to speak to me, sir ?” 

“ Yes ; come in and shut the donr.” 

Tuo uctlej obeyed, and shut the door with great ope ed 


Then, before Jack could utter a werd, be (the ostler) 
ran up to him and said, in an emphatic whisper; 

“ Mum ! mind your eye I Guv’nor’s outside 1* 

“ But——” 

“ Hush — he’s listening ! Can’t stop — e a s piei '*ts— you’re 
in danger ! I’ve got the saddle on !” (% 

“ Hush !” said Jack : “ speak morejplainly — 1 don’t under* 
stand you.” 

“ Oh lor ! Well, 1 must not stay a moment else the 
guv’nor’ll know snmmat’s up.” 

“ What do you mean by danger ?” 

“ Officers." 

“ You know me, then ?” 

K Ye3, 1 heard them talking about yoa." 

“ Who ?” 

“ Guv’nor and officers." 

“ You will be my friend?” 

“ Rather !” 

“ You will find it will answeryour purpose Here, take 
these.” 

Jack pressed a handful of guineas into the ostler’s 
palm. 

“ Oh my !” he said. 

“ Put them in your pocket.” 

“Many thanks. You is an out-an’-outer, and no mis- 
take !” 

“ But what do you propose to do ?” 

“ Help you to get off.” 

“ How ?” 

“ I’ll have your horse ready in a moment. Watch 
your opportunity to slip out, and off you can go." 

“ All right. Yon shall be well rewarded for this” 

“ Have you dnm lr any of that wine ?” 

“No. Why t 

“ Don’t." 

“ Why not ?’ 

“ Don’t. I say. Mustn't stop, or guv’nor will be suspi- 
cious.” 

With these woids the ostler hurried out of the room. 

* Jack sat down, aud, clasping his hands over his head, 
Prove to think. 

“ What does all this mean ?’’ he murmured. “ Is this 

Pier in earnest, or is he luring me to my destruction ? 1 
Lust think — 1 must think!” 

After a few moments spent in reflection, Jack raised bis 
head. 

“ I will trust him !” he said. “I would sooner do that 
than doubt. Yes, I will trust him, and if he attempts to 
deceive me, let him beware — that’s all !” 

He sprang to his feet. 

His eyes fell upon the two bottles of wine on the 
table. 

“I wonder what the ostler meant?” he continued. 
“ Nover mind — I will take them in my pocket for Dick, 
though I will try to learn something about them, for all 
that.” 

With these words, Jack put the bottles of wine in the 
skirt pockets of his coat, and then saw that his pistols 
were ready for immediate service. 

By this time he doubted not the ostler had got the horse 
in rcadiuess — that was, supposing he had not played him 
false. 

Jack went to the window and looked out, or rather 
endeavoured to do Fo, for the street was now profoundly 
dark. 

All seemed quiet, too, and so he turned away and went 
towards the door. 

He approached it on tiptoe, then paused to listen. 

But here also all was still. 

He placed his right hand upon the stock of one of his 
pistols, which was cocked, and ready for instant use. 

He placed his left on the handle of the door, and opened 
it quickly. 

The passage was beyond, but he could see no one in it 

Emboldened bv this, be stepped forward, his intention 
being to make for the back door as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Scarcely, however, had he taken half a inaen steps 'n 
this direction than a man sprang forward and attempted 
to seize him by the throat. 

At the same time this man set up a cry. which had itt* 
effect of calling his companions to his assistance. 

With a sudden exertion of strength. Jack eborl- -iff fb« 
grasp of this man- 
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There ~va-) no tune for flight, so he placed his back 
igainst the wall of the passage, and drew both his 
pistols. . 

His detet .dined attitude caused the man to pause, and 
thev 'stood before' and around him in a throng. 

(5ne glance showed Sixteen-String Jack that they we r e 
police officers. 

The landlord was in the background. 

' “ Sixteen-String Jack !” cried one of the police office's, 
“you are our prisoner! Surrender yourself quietly, ft 
is in vain to make the least resistance. Our instructions 
are to take you alive or dead !” 1 

The officer who spoke these words advanced a stop. 

‘j Hold !” cried Sixteen-String Jack, in a voice that made 
the officer start. “ If you decrease thj listanco there is 
between us by half au inch only, I shall liie. and at such a 
short distance as this I cannot fail to blow your brair s 
out 

The officer : did not like the tone of Jack’s voice; but 
nevertheless, putting ou a bold front, be said ; 

“ Come, come, my lads ! Forward ! It will be a sharp 
tussle for a moment, aud then all will be at an end! You 
know your duty ! Forward, and the reward is yours !” 

But the men held back. 

They did not like tho look of the pistols which Jack 
held so threateningly towards them. 

Nor did their leader, albeit he spoke so boldly, set them 
the example of rusting forward to secure the capture. 

But it was not likely that this state of things would 
continue long. 

Observing the effect he had made, Sixteen-String Jack 
slowly bogan to retreat, still keeping Ins back to the 
wall. 

With one accord, thpy made a rush forward. 

Jack fired ono of his pistols over their heads, aud 
rushed to the door. 

The report produced a momentary check, aud he took 
advantage of- the opportunity to fling open the door that 
led out into the yard. 

But before he could cross the threshold, tho officers 
were upon him. 

“ Seize him 1 seize him !” cried the one in command. 
“You know your orders are to take him. dead or alive! 
Forward 1 — there’s not many of ua to divide the reward 
amongst !” 

The officers seemed determined to carry their point, for 
they attacked Jack with great resolution, and the one in 
command discharged a pistol the moment he hao. done 
speaking. 


CHAPTER CCCCLXXXVI. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK SUCCEEDS IN OBTAINING A PARTIAL 
VICTORY OVER II1S ENEMIES. 

Fortunately, Sixteen-String Jack moved suddenly at 
the moment, and so escaped the bullet that was levelled 
et him. 

Directly afterwards, he returned the shot, this time 
aiming at the throng, aud not above it. 

One officer fell writhing to the ground, aud those near 
him seemed scarcely to know whether they were hit or 
not. 

Their hesitation lasted but lor an infinitesimal portion 
nf a second, yet it enabled Jack to make % bold and rapid 
rush towards the stables. 

Looking before him, he saw the ostler, with a grin 
on his face, holding his horse by the bridle. 

Could he but reach him and mount, then he felt all 
would be well. 

But the officers had recovered themselves, and, with 
cries of rage, pursued him. 

Another shot was fired, but the aim was too hastily 
Liken for the bullet to be effective. 

Sixteen-String Jack was then about half-way across 
the yard, so he stopped suddenly, and turned round. 

This was a course of action for which tn? officers were 
totally unprepared, and they, toil, came to a halt 

Jack’s intention may be guessed. 

It was to strike them, if possible, with anotcey mnie- 
acd, while they were under the influence oi it, to ran ine 
remainder ol the distance across the inn yard, and mount 
his horse. 

But he reeo’lo :ted he bad no more loaded pistols about 
j thn. 


The other brace that he carried were in the bolsters of 
the saddle. 

Simultaneously with making this reflection, he re- 
collected that he had in his pockets tho two bottles of 
wine which the landlord had brought him, and which this 
ostler had cautioned him not to drink. 

Quick as thougnt, then — for there was no time for de- 
liberation — Jack pulled these bottles from his pockets and 
flung them at his foes. 

His aim was accurate. 

Crash went the bottles as they came in contact with 
the officers’ heads. 

The hardness of officers’ heads has passed into a pro- 
verb- and they wore certainly harder than the bottles. 

.► * mmueut, two of their number reeled. aud fell. 

/sick hardly waited to see whether his aim had been 
ine, but turned round and ran towards his horse ao soon 
os the Is^t missile had left his hand. 

This attack, however, did not prove so eriectual as tho 
last, for, with redoubled anger, those officers Who Were 
uuhurt continued the pursuit. 

Jack heard them coming, but still he ran, for he wag 
close to his horse. 

He succeeded in taking hold of a lock of his mane, and 
getting one foot in the stirrup. 

Another second and he would have been fairly mounted ; 
but just- as lie was about to spring, an officer grasped him 
from behind. 

At the moment of succeeding, Jack had to give up. 

He turned round like lightning, ahd snatched a pistol 
from the holster. 

. lie found himself confronted by two officers, who saw 
with dismay that the pistol was a double- barrelled one. 

“Fall back,” cried Jack, “or I fire 1” 

“Come, come,” said one of tho officers, prudently 
getting behind his comrade, “this sort of thing will do 
you no good. Jack — not a hit! You had better give in 
without further fuss. You can’t eseape 1" 

“ Cripple his horse 1” said a voice at this moment. 
“Cripple his horse with something, and then you liave 
him secure 1" 

With flashing eyes, Sixteen-String Jack tumid his 
head towards the direction from which these sounds 
came. 

He saw one of the officers, who had received the blow 
with the bottle of wine, slowly rising to his feet, and wiping 
the blood frem his face. 

It was this man who had uttered the words w« have 
recorded. 

If anything was calculated to enrage Jack, that was ; 
and under the impulse of ungovernable passion he brought 
his pistol rapidly to a level, and took deliberate aim. 

The report followed instantly, and with a shrii t the 
brutal officer fell writhing and bleeding to the grouyd. 

Jack looked about him again, and saw that another 
officer was endeavimring to act upon the hint which uad 
been given him. 

Some gardening tools were placed near the stable door, 
and seizing a spade, this officer raised it in the iir, rod 
with it would doubtless havo inflicted some severe injury 
upou the horse had not Jack rushed forward just in time 
to prevent him from carryiug his diabolical design iuto 
ex ution. 

With a * + rength which passion alone could have ton. 
him, Jack seiaeu the spade and wrenched it from the 
officer’s hand. 

The next instant it descended with a sickening crash 
upou his head, and he rolled over an i over as though 
suffering more than mortal agony. 

But reinforcements were now hastening across the yard 
from the direction of the back door of the inn, and Jack 
saw that, although he had beeu successful so far, there 
was vet much t o be done. 

I Hurriedly firing his remaining pistol, he sprang iutd 
I the saddle. - > 

l This time he was hot prevented. 

j Thrusting his hand into his pocket., hs drew forth a 
I pnrse, whioh he threw to the ostler, at the same time 
! advising that individual to make himself scarce. 

One touch with his spur, and his gallant steed dasned 
through a gate which opened into a lane at the back of 
the inn. 

Just as he did so, two more shots were fired, but hap- 
pily for him, without producing uny hurtful effeot. 
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The iiighwayman’s horse was invigorated by the hearty 
and substantial meal which the ostler had given it, 
and dashed forward at a pace which threatened to set 
pursuit at defiance. 

But the officers had taken much better measures lor se- 
curing him than he »t all anticipated, and in order to ex- 
plain how it was that the officers had not at the first 
attacked him in a more systematic manner, it will be 
necessary to go back for a moment. 

It so happened, then, that on the day Jack entered Hat- 
field, a large party of mounted officers from Bow Street 
arrived there, in consequence of some information they 
had received respecting a gang of coiners who had taken 
up their quarters iu that town, 

The officers arrived by twua and threes, so as not to 
create too much attention, for they wished to take the 
numerous gang as much by surprise as they possibly 
could. 

One of the officers, then, saw Jack in the High Street 
as soon as he arrived, and fancied he recognised him, but 
was not certain. 

Under these circumstances, being alone, he kept his eye 
op< n Jack, and tracked him to the Tiger’s Head. 

Having done this, he sought out his superior, and gave 
him the information. 

This matter was deemed so important that he forthwith 
put their original purpose on one side, and determined to 
proceed without delay to the inn that- bad been men- 
tioned. 

If the information should turn out to he correct, and he 
should be able to capture this daring highwayman after 
the many failures the dragoons had made, he felt it would 
be quite a feather in his cap. 

It should be mentioned that this chief police officer was 
well acquainted w ; th Sixteen-String Jack’s appearance, 
and expressed his conviction that he should be able to 
recognise him at the first glance, so that the matter would 
speedily be put at rest. 

This officer then walked to the Tiger’s Head, and com- 
menced spying about in the hope of picking up some in- 
formation. 

Being in front of the inn, and being, too, a dusky night, 
nothing was more natural than that ho should peep 
through the windows and see by whom the different rooms 
were occupied. 

The first window he came to belonged to the private 
apartment which Sixteen-String Jack had engaged. 

He found 'our friend very comfortably and quietly 
enjoying the tempting meal which was before him; but, 
owing to the gloom with which the room was filled, he 
could not distinctly make out Jack’s features 

Suddenly, however, a brighter flash than usual came 
from the fire. 

This, falling upon Jack’s face, revealed its out line 
luliv. 

The officer recognised him. 

He was sure he made no mistake. 

It was just at this moment that Jack, happening to turn 
his eyes towards the window, saw a man’s face pressed 
close against it. 

The sudden movement Jack made let the officer know 
he had been perceived, and ho darted off instantly, so that 
ky tho time Jack reached the window cue officer had gat a 
con ftfderable distance down the street. 

Then crossing over on the opposite side, he walked to- 
wards the inn again 

lie was then joined by two of his men, and these were 
the three figures which Jack had indistinctly seen. 

These two men the chief officer sent off with instreo- 
tions to bring tho main body down to tho inn with the 
lea*t possible delay, but still not in such a manner -vs 
should be the means of giving an immediate alarm. 

Tho chief himself then entered the inn, and drew the 
landlord on one side. 

it did not take him long to convince the latter who lie 
was, nor was he much longer in inducing the landlord to 
assist him in his attempt to capture the highwayman. 

This was all satisfactory enough, ar 1 now nothing 
more could be done until tLe officers arrived. 

The landlord, in obedience to Jack’3 orders, went ftovw 
into the cellar to fetch the two bottles of wine, at the same 
time apprising the officer of wdiat he was about to do. 

This gave the latter cjuite a Iresh thought, so he said. 

“Go and fetch the write, but don’t lake them irto the 


room to him till I return, I shall not be a moment, and 
most likely shall be back as ew>n as you have got the 
bottles ready.” 

With these words the officer put on his hat and rushed 
down the street to a druggist’s shop, which he noticed only 
a few doors off. 

Here tie revealed himself, and by this means obtained a 
frag which would render anyone who partook oi it help- 
lessly insensible. 

This was thy very thing the officer wanted, so he 
hastened back with it. 

His purpose can easily he guessed. 

He was induced to adopt this means cf capturing tha 
redoubtable highwayman, because all th9 attempts to ap- 
prehend him l,y open violence had signally failed. 

If he could, however, secure bis taking a small 
quantity of the wine with the drug dissolved in it, all would 
be easy enough. 

He entered the bar just as the landlord came up out of 
the cellar. 

Between them they carefully drew the corks, dropped a 
small portion of the powder in each bottle, aod then re- 
placed the corks again. 

But while they were thus pleasantly engaged, they had 
an unsuspected watcher. 

That was the ostler, who had managed to overhear some 
of the former conversation between the officer and his 
master, which, joined to his own suspicions, made him 
aware of Jack’s identity. 

He saw he was in great danger, and resolved to warn 
him of it. 

He was deliberating upon the means when he was sum- 
moned to Jack’s room. 

With what passed the reader is already in possession of. 

When Jack issued, then, the preparations which the 
chief officer had made were not complete. 

Still, several of his men had arrived, and with these, 
rather than lose the chance of effecting the capture alto- 
gether, he resolved to make an attack with what force he 
then had, and trust to the speedy arrival of reinforce- 
ments. 

The results of that we have just described, but it un- 
luckily ‘happened for Jack that a large party of mounted 
police officers were then in sight of the inn. 

The moo.i was up and shining brightly. 

They saw Jack dart out of the inn yard and gallop off 
at such a rapid pace, and, guessing what had occurred, 
they, without waiting for any instructions, clapped spurs 
to their horses’ flanks and galloped off in pursuit. 

The clattering sound which their horses’ hoofs pro- 
duced soon made Jack aware that lie was pursued, and he 
urged his horse to make still greater exertions. 

But the officers were capitally mounted, and filled with 
the hope of being able to run him down. 

Jack took his course over the open country, going in- ft 
direction at right angles to the deserted mansion. 

It would never have done to have led his foes towards 
that place of refuge, more especially while Dick Turpin 
was in such a helpless condition. 

Away, then, he wen 4 , with- three important things 
to do 

These were — to escape from his pursuers, to avoid those 
dragoons who might be patrolling the roads, and to lead 
lifts enemies away from the deserted mansion. 

But Jack’s blood was fully up, and he was ripe and 
ready for any adventure, no matter how desperate 

His steed, too, seemed full of life and vigour. 

Ho had bat to give him the rein freely, and away he 
flew like the wind, leaping clear over obstructions “that 
made Jack hold his breath when he saw how swiftly he 
was approaching them. 

But, with extraordinary pertinacity, the officers kept 
upon his track, for they hoped, even if they did not 
succeed in overtaking him, that he would, ere long, be in- 
tercepted by some of the troops of dragoons. 

And this latter was what Jack feared most ; but so far, 
by keeping.steadily over tho open country, he had escaped 
them. 

The moon, which seemed to shine with ever-increasing 
brightness, rose rapidly in the sky, shedding a flood of 
ail very lustre over the whole of the extensive landscape, 
and rendering objects at a great distance distinctly 
visible. 

Thus it happened that the officers were able t» keep tta 
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flying highwayman steadily In view, and this encouraged 
them to make still greater efforts to capture him. 

From time to time Jack looked behind him, but when- 
ever be did so he still perceived the throne of officers 
coming on at unabated speed. 

This was a state ol things that would never do, but tbe 
question was, how could he make an alteration ? 

“Confound them !” he muttered. “ If I keep on at this 
rate I shall not be able to get back to the deserted mansion 
by daybreak. What shall I do ? I must double upon them 
someiiow or other — that is my only chance, and to do that 
I must get out of sight.” 

This was easier said than done, but upon louktag nark 
once more Jack fancied that the distance between him and 
the officers w;is materially increased. 

Upon this he goaded his willing horso with the spar. 

With a snort of pain the gallant creature bounded for- 
ward with a speed which made his former rate of travelling 
seem tedious and slow. 

Jack looked back again. 

Ho had gained wonderfully upon his foes, for it seemed 
to him that their horses were greatly exhausted by their 
long gallop. 

Nevertheless, although there seemed a probability of 
outstripping them altogether if he kept on, vet Jack felt 
that his best course would be to hide somewhere, and then 
allow his enemies to pass him. 


(JHAPTUK CCCCLXXXVII. 
aivrEEN-STUiNG Jack seeks refuge from his pursuers 

LN THE OLD CHURCH. 

HuT this was in truth a very difficult matter, and one that 
would Lavo to be carried out with a great amount of 
caution. 

Without delay, however, he looked heforc him in search 
of some place which would servo to conceal him. 

But he could see nothing save a large, old, square- 
towered church in tho distance, upon the grey walls of 
w hich the moonbeams shone with a very pretty effect. 

Jack pushed onward with unabated speed and without 
changing his direction, which would take him straight to 
the old church we have mentioned. 

Looking back again, he saw that the police officers were 
further off than ever. 

Jack had travelled many miles in a very short time, and 
his horso showed signs of flagging every now and then. 

A sharp push, however, and then all would be over, and 
he would be able to allow him a rest. 

From the distance which now intervened between the 
ollieers and himself, Jack felt sure that it was almost im- 
possible for them to be able to distinguish his form. 

He had, then, all the better chance of hiding himself. 

But w'here ? 

The only place that seemed to afford the least facility 
for sneh a thing was the old church. 

But the idea of taking refuge in a sacred edifice scarcely 
even entered the highwayman’s mind. 

As he came nearer, however, and saw how lonely the 
church was, the thought struck him that that would be 
the best possible hiding-place ho could find, as the officers 
would scarcely think of looking for him there. 

Upon reaching the church, Jack pulled up his panting 
tteed and looked behind him. 

His keen eye enabled him to discern a small bW 1 ' mass 
In motion in tho fat distance. 

One thing, however, pressed itself upon ht» attention, 
and that was, that if he passed behind this he 

would certainly be out of sight of his foes. 

He did so, and then he saw the door was before him. 

Whatever hesitation or doubt he might have had up to 
the present moment vanished now. 

lie determined to hide in the church, and surely the 
officers would never think of looking for him there. 

A few paces onward he saw the gate that opened into 
the churchyard, but it was of such, a character that he 
could not lead Lis horse through it. 

Some palings only a few feet in height surrounded it, 
and over these his horse leaped with the greatest ease. 

A narrow gravelled path led from the churchyard gat© 
to the porch before the church itself ; and haviug .iis- 
4.0 ur ted. he led his horse along it 


The moonbeams shone upon the strange s eas, sod 
tinted with a niagio though spectral beauty the silent 
graveyard, with its moss-grown tomb-stones, and tae 
square, ivy covered tower of the church. 

Sixteen-String Jack gave but one brief glance around — 
net at the beauty of the scene, though it was striking 
enough, but rather in order to ascertain whether his pur- 
suers were in sight. 

All was well, for the church was between him and them 

It took the highwayman a few moments only to reach 
the door leading into the cburc K , 

It was old and massive, like the rest of the building 
and was reached by some sUps ascending from the grave 
yard. 

Sixteen-String Jack left his horse, and ran up these 
steps to the door. 

He tried it, and. as he expected, found it fast. 

It was a large, heavy, iron-studded door, and seeing 
strong enough to be a barrier to a besieging army ; but 
Jack did not despair of opening it. 

He knew the only fastening it could have would be the 
lock, and to pick that was the easiest thing imaginable, for 
a glance allowed him that the keyhole was large enough 
for him to put three fingers in. 

In tLe good old times a lock was not thought a strong, 
secure one without it was of enormous size, aud furnished 
with a key weighing half a dozen pounds, at least. 

Such being the case, a largo nail, bent at one end, or any 
similar implement, would undo the lock quite as quickly 
as the proper key. 

Jack knew all this, and hastily searched in his p-'ck^ts 
for a little tool that he always carried with him. • 

It was a picklock. 

Armed with this instrument, he attacked the lock. 

A few skilful movements enabled him to take hold of 
the bolt of the lock. 

A sharp snap — almost as loud as the report of a pistol— 
followed. 

A slight push sent the huge door slowly creaking open 
upon its hinges. 

This was enough. 

Turning back to his horse, Jack took hold ol him by the 
bridle, and gently coaxed him to ascend the steps. 

The gallant creature was greatly exhausted by the ex- 
ertions he had made, so he obeyed Jack’s wishes much 
more willingly than he otherwise would have done. 

But when he stood fairly within the sacred edifice he 
seemed startled, and Jack had much ado to calm 
him. 

The next thing necessary was to close the door, in order 
that there should be nothing to lead his pursuers to 
suppose he had sought shelter. 

There was no time to lose, for he had already been 
several minutes in effecting his entrance. 

He closed the door then, ami locked it too, for by a 
skilful use of the picklock he was able to accomplish this 
feat, and having done this, the highwayman felt tolerably 
secure. 

He now turned round and looked about him. 

He found he was standing in a kind of lobby. 

Some folding-doors were before him, and upon applying 
pressure to them they yielded. 

He led his horse through, and th’n s'ood fairly in the 
church. 

Jack looked round him with enriosit r, v fctgled with awe 
aud pleasure. 

A repose and silence such as is to bt fa \ ad nowhere on 
earth save in a church by night fill d the air around 
him. " 

So intense wa9 the silence that he cot Id \ 'ear the beat- 
ing of his own heart and the panting if , to horse with 
painful plainness. 

Through the tall, narrow windows in thi sides of the 
church, and through the richly-stained \ iut »w over the 
communion-table, came the silvery lustre. 

In largo patches of light and e’ jde fell Iht pa!e moon- 
beams, lighting up with ox tree. 8 beauty Jw quaint old 
monuments which were placed around. 

Involuntarily, Jack held his breath os a g zed around 
him, and strange feelings took possession of his heart - 
feelings which he had never before expurie act L 

A kind of spell seemed to fall upon him : is / e continued 
to g a^;> upon the solemn scent', and he aim usl wished V-Mt 
ho had not chosen such a hidiug- pi*>A 



it was only natural that such feelings as these should 
take possession of the highwayman. 

He would be something more or . less than a man who 
could contemplate such a scene without emotion. 

It was only for a few moments that Sixteen-String Jack 
continued as it were spellbound. 

It required a strong effort to shake off the nameless in- 
fluence which oppressed him, but he did so. 

“ I will move abo’itj’ he muttered, “■ and then I shall not 
feel as I do now." 

Accordingly he commenced to walk his horse up anil 
down the aisles, but Lis iron houfs raised such loud and 
endless reverberations throughout the building that he 
felt that silence was preferable. 

The Lorse, too. seemed alarmed by the unwonted clamour 
which his footsteps raised. 

It happened by chanco that Jack paused opposite to a 
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doJr not far from tho ono through which he had en- 
tered. 

He tried to open this door, for he was curious to seo 
what was beyond, but it was fast. 

The services of the picklock were again calk'd into 
requisition, and another snap told that it had been used 
successfully. -t 

Tom pushed opened the door and led his horse into a 
square chamber, which at a glance he recognised as the 
vestry. , ( 

There he resolved to remain, for if the officers suspected 
he was in the church they would hardly think of looking 
in the vestry for him. 

He closed this door and locked it. 

The stillness in the vestry did not seem half so depress- 
ing as in the church itself, and Jack looked about him and 
felt much more at his ease. 
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“ I wonder where the officers are ?” he said. “ I i 
should think they must have passed by this time. J 
should like to know whether they have or not.” I 

There was a window in the vsBtry, but it was very 
high up in the wall. 

In the gloom he did not at first notice that there was 
a table close under this window, 

But no sooner did he perceive it than ho sprang on 
to it. 

He was now high enough up to look through the win- 
dow. 

He did so with gteat curiosity and interest, for lie 
fancied he could faintly distinguish sounds which indi- 
cated his enemies’ approach. 

Before him lay the beautiful moonlit landscape, but 
he could see nothing in motion upon it. 

The sonnds which had first caught his ear, however, 
increased in loudness, and he no longer had any doubt 
about what caused them. . 

Suddenly, rennd an angle of the church, the police 
officers appeared in sight. 

There were several of them, and they all, as well as 
their horses, looked dreadfully fatigued. 

To the surprise of Jack, they slackeuod speed as they 
approached the vestry window, past which they would l 
go if they continued in the same direction as they were 
then taking. ! 

They were evidently reining-in thoir horses, and Jack I 
ehrank back from the window, fearful that he had been 
or would he seen. •* I 

In another moment the police officers came to a dead ] 
stop, and then the one in command of the rest swore in | 
the most fearful manner for about five minutes. 

In this delectable .occupation he was ably f econded 
by his companions. ■ j 

Of course it is no part of our plan to lay before our ! 
readers this very pretty harangue, though Jack could 
not help hearing and being edified by it. 

The officers commenced by cursing themselves, ours- I 
ing their horses, cursing the highwaymen —against 
whom the most fearful anathemas were uttered — until 
at last, when quite exhausted, they wound up by curs 
ing all the world at large, and all that was contained in j 
it. This was so comprehensive that they found it im- 
possible to go any further. 

Accordingly, the “ torrent and whirlwind ” of tlieir 
passion subsided. Some one has compared rage to high- 
pressure steam in a boiler, and swearing to an escape 
valve, alleging that as the valve relieves the boiler of 
the strain which the superfluous steam puts upon it, so 
in the same manner is the pressure of ungovernable 
passion relieved by swearing. 

Certain is it that the officers grew calm after a few 
minutes’ indulgence iu this pretty pastime, and then in 
quite a rational tone of voice one of them said i 

‘ I suppose wo may as well give up at once. Our 
horses are completely done over, and from where we 
stand wo can see threo miles atleast, and he is nowhere 
in sight !” . . , 

“ That’s true enough,” said another, “hia horse was 
so much better than any of ours ! The way he gained 
upon us towards tho last was wonderful. We were 
fools to follow so far as this !” 

That may be,” said another, “but, for one, I don’t 
like the idea of slinking back like a lot of dogs with 
burnt tails.” 

“ But what else are we to do ?” 

“ That’s the knotty point !” 

“ Of course it is ! Either he has galloped off out of 

sight or else ” 

‘ Ur else what ?” , £. 

“ Ur else he is hiding somewhere !” 

* ® ® s > ^ i® either one or the other, but I should feel 
more inoliued to think the former than the latter, for 
with such a start as he had got he would never think of 
hiding himself.” 

11 ^ ell, perhaps not ; and, if he has hidden himself, 
you may depend it isin some safe place or other, and 
then we have not the slightest clue to his whereabouts.” 

“ True- -true ! There is no help for it. We mast 
turn back and confess we have failed ; that is the only 
thing, wo can do.’’ ' - 

'A' his was assented to with a little cursing, which we 
omit. 


“Come on, will you 1” said the commanding officer, 
in a tone of voice which showed very plainly what sort 
of a temper he was in, V What’s tho good of stopping 
here? Come along, will you 1 ” 4 <* 

The officer turned his horse’s head round, and left his 
men to follow his example. This they were nothing 
loath to do, but rbde off after him at once. . 

Sixteen-String Jack heard plainly all that passed be- 
tween the officers, though he took oare not to be seen. 

He was rejoiced to see them depart: and, after lis- 
tening to their footsteps for a moment or two, jumped 
down off the table 

By this time he had had enough of the church, and 
thought he could not do better than bo off 
But, upon second thoughts, he resolved to wait a 
little, for lie could not bo too cautious. 

The officers might have had some suspicions, and 
perhaps would not go far away, but pounce upon him 
at an unexpected moment. 

Decidedly it would be best to wait, although he was 
to the last degree impatient to execute hie mission and 
rejoin his comrades, for the reader must not forget that 
Jack had not obtained anything for Dick, although he 
had been out eo long and there aow seemed to be even 
le^s chance than ever of his being able to effect his 
purpose. But Jack would not despair, although tho 
prospect of success was so slight, 

Bo jumped ou the table and listened for some sounds 
that would show that liis foes were retreating, but all 
was still. • 

He opened the window and listened again, 
lie was rewarded for his trouble by hearing the dull 
sound of their horses’ huofs 
The officers were, they, riding away, and he had no- 
thing to do but emerge quietly, and take his way in a 
direction diverging from theirs. 

This lie resolved to do without delay, for, though the 
night waB young, yet he could not tell how inucli trou- 
ble ho might have in obtaining the articles he required, 
nor how long it would be' before he could return to the 
deserted mansion. 

Unlocking the door of the vestry again, he led his 
horse out into the church. 

Jack was getting used to his quarters, and he was by 
no means so mnch affected now as he was betore. 

But his horse was restive, and it was with difficulty 
that he induced him to approach the folding doors. 

At last ho succeeded, and just as he did so, Jack fan- 
cied he could hear approaching foots reps. 

He patted his horse or> the neet. and used every 
means he could think of to keep him still. 

Eow that the echo, of his own footsteps no longer 
frightened him, he stood still again. 

It may be imagined with what intentneas Jack lis- 
tened. Footsteps were most certainly approaching. 
They paused before tho door. , 

A whispering ensued, and thenakeyor some similiar 
instrument was cautiously introduced into the lock. 



chapter cccclxxxviii. 

IN WHICH SIXTEEN - STRING JACK HAS AN UN- 
PARALLELED ADVENTURE. 

Sixteen-String Jack held his breath. 

Here was a terrible dilemma 1 

He did not dare to move, and he suffered an agony of 
apprehension lest his horse should do so. 

If the least sound reached the ears of those outside 
— and these he concluded at once must be his enemies 
— he would be discovered. 

And if he remained where he was, and suffered the 
door to bo opened, his discovery would ensue just the 
samd. y. ’«•" d ‘'l- * * 

What could he do ? 

There was no time to decide upon any course of ac- 
tion. “He was fairly bewildered by this unexpected oc- 
currence. 

He patted and stroked his horse to keep him still. 
He did not dare speak to him caressingly. 

He could tell by the animal’s manner that the sjight 
noise outside was alarming him— the itranga place in 
which he stood, and the occurrences which had recently 
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taken place, having apparently had tho effect of work* 
ing him up to a pitch of nervous excitement. 

Then the lock snapped. 

The eharp sound, coming upon his ears so suddenly 
as it did, and in the silence of the church sounding very 
loud, put the finishing touch to his terror. 

Uttering a loud snort of fright, -he gave a sudden 
plunge, which snatched the rein from Jack’s hand, and 
then galloped up the aisle 

The uproar was terriiic, but the highwayman was 
little prepared for the results it would effect. _ 

A deep groan and a yell camo from without ; then 
there was a scuffling sound, followed by rapid footsteps. 

Jack pulled the door open, and caught sight of a 
couple of men climbing over the palings w hioh skirted 
the graveyard. 

No doubt the sounds they had heard seemed most un- 
earthly and hideous, and, under the influence of the 
terror they felt, they had taken to flight. . 

An anxious question now occurred to Jack. 

Who were these men, aud what was their errand to 
the church at that hour of the night r 

Were they the police ?— were they in search of him P 

Jack thought uot. 

There were only two of them, and they looked very 
unlike police officers. 

At this moment, Jack perceived, lying down at tho 
foot of the steps, a bundle of something. 

Taking this up, he found it was a bag containing a 
a sack and a number of rather olumeily-made house- 
breaking implements. 

Looking to the door, tho highwayman then saw that a 
pioklook, similar to the one he had himself made use of, 
was stioking in the lock, thus proving, beyond all doubt, 
that these two men were gaining admittance to the 
churoh in a surreptitious maimer. r 

If they were burglars, and their intention had been to 
carry off the communion-plate, they must have been 
terribly alarmed by the din created by Jack’s horse’s 
hoofs upon the paving of the church. 

Our friend came to this conclusion, and with a laugh, 
turned to look after his steed. 

He could hear nothing of him, so he had evidently 
stopped in his mad gallop. 

Advanoing cautiously np the middle aislo, lie saw him 
standing within tho railings that separated the chancel 
from the communion. 

He had leaped over these, and then, finding he could go 
no further, stood still, trembling violently inovery limb. 

Jack opened the gates m the railing, and took firm 
hold of the reins. 

Then, quickly springing into the saddle, he touched 
his horse lightly with the spurs. 

The bound forward that ho gave was something mar- 
vellous, and the force with which he descended must 
have broken some of the paving-stones. 

Away he went at full speed. 

The doors were open, and the way was clear before him. 

Like an arrow, ho darted through the doorway, then 
cleared the steps at a bound, aud leaped over the palings. 

Jaok looked around him : but all was still. 

The men whoso burglarious designs he had so 
strangely interfered with were nowhere to bo seen. 

Feeling that he had lingered long enough, and his 
horse being f ully upon his mettle, he considered he could 
not do better than gallop off, and let him have the rein 
freely, until he slacked speed of his own accord. 

Away, then, over the level face of the country they 
flew, more like some phantom horse and rider than aught 
else; and in a few minutes afterwards, when Sixteen- 
String Jack looked back, he could only just distinguish 
the old square- towered church in the far distance. 

It was soon after this that his horse’s intense excite- 
ment wore off, and he proceeded at a more moderate 
pace, 

A glance np to the stars sufficed to show Jack which 
way he was going, and he looked about him cautiously 
on every side, in order that he might not pass by any 
opportunity of obtaining the articles he required. 

Presently, however, he drew rein, and came to a 
standstill. 

Before him was a tali hedge, and on the other side of 
this was the high road. 

It was this which had induced him to h&lt, for it would 


have been dangerous to a degree had ho attempted to 
cross it without reconnoitring. 

It was well that he was thus prudent, for tho grind- 
ing of wheels upon the road was tho first sound that 
struck upou his ears. 

Ho could see through the hedgo plainly enough, and 
he at once endeavoured to ascertain what kind of 
vehicle was approaching. 

Before it came in sight, his practised ear told him 
that it was a light spring cart, drawn by one horse, and 
was coming along at a very rapid rate indeed. 

It was very close at baud, aud in less than a moment 
came in sight. 

11c looked at it curiously enough, and then, somewhat 
to his surprise, saw it was one ol those light carts which 
he had noticed passing by while looking through the 
window of the public-house at Hatfield. 

It was, indeed nothing more nor less than a light 
covered cart, filled with articles of every possible de- 
scription, which had been purchased at the market. 

At the time of which we write, things wore ordered 
very differently to what they are now. 

A hundred years ago it was quite a common thing for 
peoplo living in remote aud inaccessible districts to 
drive to the nearest market-town, and purchase a suffi- 
cient quantity of provisions and other articles to last 
them until tho next market-day. 

It was by this means only that village shopkeepers 
obtained the goods which they sold. 

Of courso all this was well known to Jack, and ha 
recognised the character of the conveyance immediately, 
and no sooner did he do eo than he muttered : 

“ The very thing ! How ever was it that I never 
thought of that before P This cart contains, beyond 
question, an abundance of every article I require I 
Hurrah ! I can see my way out of my difficulty ! I shall 
obtain what 1 want, and return to the deserted mansion 
before dawn, after all !’’ 

This was by no means so certain as Jack’s speech 
made it out to be. 

In the first place, even while muttering his thoughts 
aloud, the market-cart had passed him, and was a long 
way off down the road. 

That, however, gave the highwayman very little con- 
cern, for he fully believed that ho was still far enough 
away from Londou to have no fear of interruption from 
the dragoons. 

Turning his horse’s head in the direction which tho 
cart had taken, Jack galloped over tho fields, keeping 
close under tho hedge. 

Coming at length to a kind of gap, he mado his steed 
fact it, and leaped into the road. 

Tne grinding of tho cart w heels still readied his ears, 
and he galloped onward. 

Each moment tho sound became more and more dis- 
tinct, until he presently perceived the cart on the road 
before him. 

In another moment he was alongside 

So far as he could tell by the hasty glance which l.o 
alone had an opportunity of giving, this cart was occu- 
pied by one man, and he was holding the reins. 

In a loud and peremptory tone of voice Jack called 
upon him to pull up, on pain of receiving a shot if he 
refused. 

To his surprise, however, no notice was taken ef his 
words, the man continuing to drive on just as though 
nothing had been said to him. 

Jack repeated his demand in a louder voice, and with 
increased fierceness of tone. 

The result was the same. 

This was what he bad anticipated. 

It was the easiest matter in the world for him to keep 
abreast of the man in the cart, and he made his de- 
mands while retaining this position. 

The moon was shining with greater brilliancy than 
before, but, nevertheless. Jack could not see the man’s 
face distinctly, because it was shaded by the canvas 
covering of. the cart. 

Still, le fancied there was something peculiar about 
him, for he swayed his head backwards and forwards in 
a manner very curious to behold. 

For the third time, Jack commanded the man to 
pull up his horse, but he met with no more atten- 
tion than before. 
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Sixteen-String' Jack could not help thinking that there 
was something very singular in all this. 

Never before had any traveller treated him with so 
much stolid indifference — for the man who drove the 
market-cart neither answered him nor made any sign. 

This was a state of things which Jack resolved to put 
a stop to, and that in a very short space of time, for it 
would never do for him to be galloping aloug by the 
side of the cart as he then was. 

Quickening his pace a little, therefore, he was scon 
on a level with the horse’s head. 

Then, reaching out his hand, Jack took hold of the 
rein himself, and compelled the horse to come to a 
standstill. 

lie stopped very suddenly, for Jack had given the 
rein a sharp snatch, being, as he was, just a little put 
out by the small attention which had been paid to him. 

But the highwayman litile expected what would be 
the result of stopping the vehicle so suddenly. 

The strange man who was driving was seated in a pre- 
carious manner on the top of some goods. 

Turning round, Jack saw him swaying from side to 
side, and then he gave a sudden lurch to one side. 

Before Jack could save him or even properly compre- 
hend what was taking place, he fell heavily into the 
roadway, and lay quite still where he had fallen, 
without evincing the least signs of life. 

The affair grew more and more extraordinary. 

Sixteen-String Jack passed his hand over his eyes, in 
tho manner of one who is not quite sure whether the 
events occurring before him are real or unreal. 

But there could be no possible doubt about it. 

There was the horse and cart, and there lay tho man 
in tho road as some log of wood might have done. 

Jack was bewildered. 

But he did not lose all presence of mind. 

His first care was to look to the horse in the cart. 

Ho saw the poor creature was reeking with sweat, 
and trembling as though under the influence of some 
groat terror. 

Jack dismounted, and tied his horse to a tree by the 
roadside, and which happened to be almost within reach 
of his hand. 

This done, he approached the terrified horse in tho 
cart, and soothed its agitation as well as he could. 

Believing that it would not start oft of its own accord, 
Jack next turned his attention to the man, over whom 
he felt sure there hung some air of mystery. 

Jack stooped down. 

The man lay with his face to the ground. 

He was tall and bulky, and dressed in rustio attire. 

Seizing hold of one arm, Jack, at a second effort, 
turned him over on to his back, so that his face was 
fully revealed to the moonbeams. 

Some indistinctly-muttered words came from the 
man’s lips, but the highwayman strove in vain to catch 
their import. 

Quo glance at the man’s face, however, served to 
make all clear, and to remove all mystery. 

The man was in a state of hopeless intoxication. 

This accounted for everything. 

The horrible odour of stale fermented liquors with 
which bis breath was tainted, would alone have sufficed 
to prove the fact ; but the aleepy-looking eyes, the 
rubicund, bloated countenance, and the indistinct ut- 
terance, were so many additional testimonies. 

Jack comprehended how it was that no notice had 
been taken of his command to stop. 

The man could not Lear him — or, if he could hear, 
could not understand — or, if he understood, had not 
the power to draw the rein. 

How he preserved his seat was something astonish- 
ing. • _ 

l’he sudden cessation of motion, however, was enough 
to throw him off his balance, and down he fell. 

Jack had often heard of people driving home from 
market in a state of utter intoxication, and here was a 
case in point. 

This man was wholly under the dominion of drink, 
yet he was holding the reins, and doubtless would have 
reached his home unhurt, from the fact of his horse 
having sufficient intelligence to find its way back to its 
own stable. 

All these thoughts passed very quickly through Jack’s 


mind, and now he wondered what he should do under 
this singular conjunction of events. 

There lay the man, about as helpless as any man 
could be, and there stood the cart containiug those 
articles he was so anxious to obtain. 

Tlie question was, how should he act in order to turn 
things most to his advantage ? 

Sixteen-String Jaok was not long in deciding upon a 
plan of action, and he was induced to bens quick as he 
could in coming to his conclusions, because he could 
uot tell how soon some one might make their appear- 
ance on the road. 

In the first place, then, he stooped down, and taking 
hold of the drunken man just under the arms, dragged 
him to the side of the road, where he would be out of 
danger from any vehicle that might pass by 

He was a great weight, and Jack found it quite a task. 

Eventually, however, lie succeeded in dragging him 
into the dry ditch, and placing him in a half-sitting 
position, with his back resting against tlie sloping bank 
upon the top of which the hedge was planted. 

Some hours would evidently have to elapse before 
this man recovered his senses or reco.lection, for he 
made no opposition to what Jack did, though now and 
then he would seem to be half conscious that something 
unusual was going forward. 

Even when he did awake to a full and proper use of 
his faculties, he would be rather puzzled to remember 
what had occurred. 

Sixteen-String Jack was disgusted with the man’s 
boast-like condition. 

“ That’s a disagreeable job !” lie said, as he straight- 
ened himself after placing tho man in the position we 
have described. “ I have done him a great service, and 
I ought to have something for my trouble !” 


CHAPTER C0CCLXXX1X. 

SIXTEEN- STRING JACK BECOMES THE HRIVEU OP 
THE MARKET-CART. 

As he spoko these words, Sixteen-String Jack stooped 
down again, and made a rapid examination of the man’s 
pockets. 

The result of his search was that he found a number 
of articles of no value, which he tossed aside, and a 
leather bag tied up with string, which ho placed in liia 
own pocket. 

We have said that Jack had decided upon what ho 
should do next, and so he had. 

Going to his own horse, he untied him from the tree 
and fastened him to the tail-board of the cart 

Then, jumping up into the cart himself, he took the 
seat which the driver had occupied, seized the whip and 
reins, and set the horse in motion. 

The creature had by this time recovered from its fright, 
and a sharp application of the whip caused him to set 
forward at a rapid rate, for really it was a capital hack, 
and worthy of something better than to run in the shafts 
of a market-cart. 

Away went Jack, then, rolling along in quite a now 
character, and feeliug rather surprised himself at. the 
strange events which had just taken place. 

It was a change of circumstances as strange as it was 
unexpected. 

The highwayman’s heart, however, was now light 
enough. , 

He had succeeded in his design. ~ 

Beyond all doubt, he had in that cart everything that 
Dick Turpin could require, and provender enough to 
last the whole of them for some time to come. 

The prospect before him looked bright enough — much 
brighter than it had for a very long time ; but such is 
generally the case when some sudden reverse is about 
to take place. 

It did not form any part of Jack’s plan to continue 
his course along the high-road. 

At the very first lane he came to, which promised to 
lead him in the direction of the deserted mansion, he 
turned down it. though the horse was very unwilling to 
make any change, and Jacu had to enforce obeaien.ee to 
his wishes with the whip. 

The animal doubtless knew it was not going towards 
homo, and a great change in ite rate of speed took place.' 

Jack very soon made tho horse aware that he was 
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master, and, baring established this position, away he | 
went at the same rattling speed as before. 

It was not very long, however, before Sixteen-String 
Jack became aware that all things were not so straight- 
forward and simple as he thought they were. 

It is true, he had got all he had required ; but how were 
the goods to be transported to the deserted mansion ? 

It would be running a great amount of risk were he to 
attempt to drive boldly down the lane and throusb t*vs 
ruined gates. 

It was very certain that the horse and cart would 
be missed, and equally certain that very close search 
would bo made after them. 

The highwayman was well aware that such bulky 
articles as a horse and cart are not easily bidden, and it 
would be a thousand pities to peril the discovery of his 
comrades’ present hiding-place by any such injudicious 
proceeding. 

But what else was to be done ? — that was the question. 

Jack put on his considering-cap. 

He had plenty of time for consideration, for he would 
have to drive many miles before he came anywhere in the 
neighbourhood of the deserted mansion. 

Clearly, then, he could not occupy his thoughts better 
than in deciding upon what should be done. 

From time to time he looked up to the stars above and 
taJr&’atcd his position, for the piece of country in which 
a© found himself was almost unknown to him. 

From one winding lane he went on to another, probably 
going many miles further than it would have been by the 
main road ; but, then, he was safe, for since he had begun 
to drive he had not been passed by a single person. 

He was exceedingly anxious that he should cot be seen 
jy anyone, lest the appearance of the cart should be 
noticed and remembered when inquiry was made. 

At length, the different objects in the landscape became 
familiar to him, and then he knew he was at no great dis- 
tance from his destination. 

He had racked his brain for some plan better than the 
one that had first presented itself to him ; but he had been 
unable to do so, and, in the end, agreed to adopt it. 

What that plan was, we need not tell the reader. 

It will be sufficient to describe Jack’s proceedings. 

Not very far from the deserted mansion — that is, not far 
is a straight line across the country— was a wood of 
rather considerable extent. 

Towards this wood Sixteen-String Jack made his way, 
•fid finally arrived under the shadow of the trees. 

It so happened that he was able to penetrate some dis- 
tance into the wood by pursuing several open glades. 

At length, however, he came to a standstill, but not 
until he was, as he fancied, in the centre of the wood. 

He now got down out of the cart, and going to the back, 
untied his own horse and let down the tail-board. 

Taking up the first package he came to — which was a 
box containing eggs — he carried it right into the wood, 
and concealed it under the brake and gorse-bushes. 

This done, he returned to the cart, whence he took a 
flitch of bacon, which he hid in the same manner, and at 
a little distance. 

Thus he proceeded until the cart was empty, for all the 
things it contained were of an eatable or drinkable descrip- 
tion. 

Although all hidden in one place — namely, the middle 
of the wood — yet the different articles were distributed 
over a large space of ground, and each lot far enough aw*y 
from the other to escape being found should one lot 
happen to be accidentally discovered. 

The goods had evidently been bought to supply a pro- 
vision shop, such as arc to be found in small country 
towns and villages at the present day. 

Sixteen-String Jack took -are to retain and conceal 
about his person as many of those articles which Hick 
would require as he could, and then he prepared l >, re- 
turn. 

On the succeeding night he hoped, by the aid of his 
three companions, to be able to convey the whole to 'he 
deserted mansion. i 

This proceeding had of necessity occupied a long time, 
and now Jack prepared to return with all possible speed 

Both horses had plentifully regaled themselves upon 
the short sweet grass in the wood while he had been thus 
actively employed, and were now in good condition for 
the road agr^-'n. 


-ack took up his former position. 

.Aat is to eay, he tied his horse at the back, and drew 
the now empty cart in the same w ay as he had before. 

A very short space of time indeed now sufficed to take 
him clear of the w ood, and he drove straight on toward* 
the Finchley road. 

As before, he toox his way along the narrow country 
Ian's. 3 

In about half an hour the highway was reached. 

Jack pulled up, end having listened carefully, descended, 
taking the long cart whip with him. 

lie passed the reins over a hook at the side of the cart, 
doubtless placed there for such a purpose. 

He next untied his own horse and mounted him. 

Then riding np to the cart, he struck the horse a couple 
of severe blows with the whip. 

Away he flew at a prodigious rate, and with as much 
vigour as if he had not trotted a mile. 

He took the road towards London, simply because his 
head happened to be turned in that direction. 

Jack watched the cart until it disappeared from sight. 

Then, dropping the whip, he setoff towards the deserted 
mansion. 

On the whole, he considered he had arranged things 
very cleverly indeed. 

lie had been absent a long time, and had run a great 
deal of danger, it is true ; but he had not only succeeded 
in his original design, but had hidden, close at hand, pro- 
visions enough to last a month or more, and he had hidden 
them, too, where, owing to the precautions he had taken, 
there would be little likelihood of their being found. 

As for the cart, he believed ho had effectually destroyed 
all clue with respect to it. 

The drunken man would recover his senses — would 
find he had been robbed, and that his horse and cart wore 
gone. 

The latter would be found, in all probability, somewhere 
on the high-road between Finchley and London ; but Jack 
did not believe there was anything to connect him with 
the transaction. 

In addition to this, the goods were concealed where 
they could be recovered with very little risk and trouble. 

As Jack drew nearer and nearer to his destination, attd 
recollected what a very many hours ho had been absent, 
his breast began to be filled with feelings of the liveliest 
alann for the safety of his captain. 

He could not help thinking that Dick Turpin’s condi- 
tion was desperate indeed. 

The wound in the head was a very ugly one, and, 
placed as he was beyond the aid of proper medical attend- 
ance, the chances were rather against than for his ulti- 
mate recovery. 

This subject was such a painful and uncomfortable one 
that Jack tried his best to dismiss it from his mind, and 
felt heartily glad when at last he saw before him the dila- 
pidated gates. 

He was terribly fatigued, and so was his horse. 

Before he had got half-way up the avenue, a figure 
glided out from the shadow of the trees. 

A ray of moonlight fell upon it, and then Jack knew who 
it was. 

It was Claude Duval. 

lie hastened to his old comrade’s side. 

“Well, Jack,” he said, “what luck ?” 

“I have succeeded beyond my utmost anticipations !’’ 

1 am glad of that; but, as you may easily think, your 
prolonged absence made us dread that you had fallen into 
the power of our foes.” 

“ I have had some narrow escapes, I can assure you, but 
you shall know all at the first opportunity I have of re- 
lating my adventures to you. First of all, tell me about 
Dick.” 

‘ I cannot tell you much, except that he seems very Lad 
indeed , but you must see him. 1 fancy It it food he wants 
as much anything.” 

“ Ho shall soon have that, then, and of the most nourish- 
ing character.” 

“ That is good news again ! 1 teel very uneasy about 
him myself.’ 

“And I too — and 1 too !" 

While this little conversation was in progress, Sixteen- 
String Jack and Claude Duval had made their way along 
fhe avenue and across the lawn and garden to the 
stable. 


Here the horse r/as placed, and his wants haring been 
ham'edly attended to, the two friends ascended togefise? 
to the upper portion ot the house..' 

They were met on the stairs by Tom King, who fully 
shared* Claude Duval’s anxieties, and equally rej„>iced ai 
Sixteen-String Jack’s safe return. 

The latter hastily deposited upon the table the various 
articles he had brought with him, and then, in company 
with his two comrades, entered the adjoining chamber, in 
which Dick Turpin lay ' 

They fouud him awake aul sensible. 

A n mun is* kable smile of pleasure came over t is face 
hen he saw that Sixteen-String Jack had come back. 

“I am better,” he said, in a faint whisper — “ I am sure 
I am much better. I should feel almost well were it not 
for the low, faint feeling which at times comes over me, 
and that, I am persuaded, arises as much from want of 
food as anything, for 1 have lost an immense quantity of 
blood, and mauy honrs have elapsed since a morsel of any 
kind lias passed my lips. 

“ Then if that is all you require, captain,” said Sixteen- 
String Jack, in a cheerful tone of voice, “you will soon 
be all right, for I have brought just what you require; 
and, better still, I have secreted close at hand a sufficient 
quantity of provisions to last us all for a mouth at least.” 
Dick smiled again, in token of satisfaction. . 

The effort it required to speak was too much for his 
weak state. 

In the meantime, Maud, who had slipped out of the 
chamber at the moment the three friends entered it, now 
returned, bringing with her a portion of the provisions 
Jack had brought. 

Tuipin made a slight meal— they feared to let him take 
too much — and then he immediately fell asleep. 

Sixteen-String Jack was only too glad to reiire and do 
the same. > - 

Towards evening they all assembled again. 

Turpin was improving in a manner that was really 
wonderful to witness, and there was no doubt tint by re- 
ceiving plenty of proper food and rest ho would soon be 
all right again. 

Sixteen-String Jack then related at length the strange] 
adventures which had befallen him since his departure, ■ 
Dick Turpin listening to the whole with the greatest at- 
tention. 

When, however, he described the different articles he 
had hidden, the joy of all was unbounded. 

It seemed pretty clear that they would *jave to keep 
close for a time, until Turpin was bettor, and therefore 
Jack's intelligence was all tho more welcome. 

For fear what he had hidden should he discovered, it 
was agreed upon that they would fetch some of the things 
that very night. 

Sixteen-String Jack would have to go, because ne alone 
would know where to look for the various articles ; and 
it was agreed that Claude Duval should accompany him, 
while Tom King remained on guard. 

As soon, then, as the hour was sufficiently late, the two 
highwaymen set oft on foot for the little wood. 

They agreed to go on foot because the distance 5 Vt a 
straight line was not great, and because they were less 
likely to attract attention than if they were on norscback. 

It would Le easy to take as much as tim* 'ould cavry, 
and conceal it at the mansion. 

Tills was what they did. 

Of course, they were careful to avoid being seen r>v 
anyone, and succeeded, for they were far f a ay from any 
high-road and the only lane was the one from which the 
dilapidated gates opened 

The task was a tiring ona and many journeys had to 
be made. "* > 

Long before the faintest streak of dawn in the eastern' 
horizon betokened the approach of the new dav car 
friends had succeeded in performing their duty. 

Sixteen-String Jack found everything undisturbed, just 
where he had left them, though they ought not have con- 
tinued so. 

At lest, as we have said, every article was carried away, 
including several that were scarcely worth the trouble of 
transit, but they removed them in order that they should 
not afford a due to the whole transaction. 

Thoroughly wearied out, they flung themselves down 
to rest, in oriier to be prepared for any emergency that 
might ana» " . 


CHAPTER CCCCXO. ' 

T>SCK TURPIN PROPOSES THAT HIS ITIRKE COMRADES SIT A I, I. 

SET OF £ FOR THE NEW FOREST HI SEARCH OF TUX 

aassR’a duried chest of gold. 

Several days passed by without the occurrence, of any 
particular incident, save that Dick Tuipin rapidly pro- 
gressed towards his recovery. 

The utmost attention was paid to his hurts, and this, 
combined with his periect rest, wrought the most salutary 
effects. 

Every morning exhibited an improvement in his appear- 
ance. 

As for his three comrades, they were so anxious rot to,, 
do anything that might lead to their discovery while he 
was in such a precarious etate, that they kept close in the 
mansion, and never once showed themselves abroad. 

It was about a week from that morning when Dick 
Turpin was discovered lying close to the gates, that he w al- 
so far recovered as to be able to sit up in the old-fashioned 
chair and join in conversation. 

The wound itself was nearly .well, and what he most 
suffered from was a state of utter weakness, out this 
slowly improved from day to day. 

There was no doubt time was the only thing required 
to set all right. 

It was, then, one evening, a week after L13 accident, that 
those five persons in whom the reader feels so deeply in- 
terested were gronped around the fire in that chamber in 
the deserted mansion which from the first had been their 
head-quarters. 

Dick Turpin, with his head bandaged up, was siting in 
the antique chair, which had been drawn close u{ >) tho 
blaring rire, for, though spring was approaching, the 
weather was chilly. 

Behind the chair, with one arm restirg on the back of it, 
was Maud. 

She was looking eagerly into Dick’s face, and listening 
| with Ihe utmost atteniiou to what he was saying, for Dick 
was addressing bis comrades in animated tones. 

Tom King, Claude Duval, and Sixteen-String Jack were 
near the lire and also listening to their captain. 

“ There is really no time to lose,” Turpin was saying. 
“ It was a most unfortunate thing that I should have been 
wounded just when I was .’ 1 

“ But it might have been worse,” said Maud gently. 
“ Be thankful that, your wound has not proved fatal.” 

“ True — true ! I ought to be so, and yet I cannot help 
feeling some degree of vexation at being laid by just at 
the time when all things were progressing favourably.” 

“ It is no use to regret that.” 

“ No, Tom, my friend, it is not ; and I want you, as I 
said a little while ago, to talk over some plans for tho 
future.” 

p You have sorno plan of action to propose of course ? 

“ A thought has certainly occurred to me, but whether 
it is carried out depends entirely upon yourselves.” 

“ Let ns hear what it is, captain.” 

“ In good time. In the first place, then, I think I may 
gay that our original plan is still to bo adhered to ?” 

“ Most certainly — a better could not possibly be found.” 

“So I think; and it is with regard to that I wish to 
speak.” - ’ 

“ We are all attention.” 

“Well, then, you have already collected a tolerable 
amount towards the sum that will he required ?” 

“Yes, pretty well, considering the little time we ha?» 
had.” «■ 

“ But yet not sufficient for our purpose ?” 

“ Oh, nothing like enough !” 

u I thought not.” 

•But what is it that you have to propose ?” 

” Why, something that I wonder has not occurred to 
you before, and how it is that I never have thought ol it 
unfit to-day I cannot make out. I never knew anything 
so slip out of ray memory.” 

“What— what?” 

■ '“Why; I happened to recollect wUere prdnably thrice 
the amount we want is lying, and to be hau for the troubl? 
of fetching away.” . . ■*., * , . 

. 11 1 know what von mean, Dick,” interrupted Tom Kins. 
“ I had thought of it before, if you hadn’t, ^t won’t d* 

“ Why not ?” 

“It won’t.” 
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"But that is. not enough reason.” 

**btop— stc ... !” taid Claude and Jack, both speaking 
together. “ You must recollect that we Wt at »12 yi> 
derstand what you ere talking about.” 

“ Let me explain,” sa’d Turpin. 

“ Pray do so at once.” 

“ I think you hare heard me relate the adventure before, 
so that probably the only thing noces3ary will to to 
remind you of it.'’ 

“ Well, what was the adventure ?” 

“An incident that befel Tom King and myself sorns 
time before our meeting with you— before, indeed, those 
occurrences connected with Durjey Chine, with which you 
are well acquainted.” 

“ Yes— yes P* 

“ It was, then, one night when we entered the Now 
Forest, and there saw a miser digging for a chest <£ money 
which” he had bu* jd.” 

“ Oh yes, we recollect now ! You and Tom found the 
chest of treasure which had been stolen from the miser, 
and buried it somewhere in the wood yourselves ?” 

“Just so — that is precisely it. Friend Tom here did 
not care much about 'it, and had the matter been loft to 
him he would not have disturbed the treasure at all.” 

A Why not ?” 

81 He would have it that some kind of ill luck would 
alwavs attach itself to it.” . 

“Ha, ha!” 

"You laugh ! I could not help doing so myself. And 
now lot me m?!:e a long story short. I have said quite 
enough to enable you to guess my intentions.” 

“Oh yes!. You think it would-be worth while to dig 
up the miser’s chest ?” srdd Claude Duval. 

“Certainly; and in that, rely upon it, there ii three 
times 03 mveh wealth as we require.” 

“ I have thought of it,” said Torn King. 

“ And you think it won't do, of course ?” 

“ Yes, I do, and I have the best of all reasons for think- 
ing so If I had not, I should have mentioned the 
matter before.” 

“ And why won’t it do ?” 

“ The treasure is no longer there." 

“ No longer there ! How do you know that ? What do 
you mean ? Explain yourself !” 

“ I can do so easily. Have you forgotten my first im- 
prisonment in Newgate, when I was tried and condemned 
to death ?" 

“Oh yes! Eat why call up such disagreeable past 
events ?” 

“ Simply because it is necessary to do so. In order that 
I might have no chance of making my escape, two men, 
named Biggs and Wilson, were placed in the cell along 
with me. I had resolved to escape, and conceived that I 
might be able to win these two men over to my interests 
by the offer of a large sum of money. I tried the experi- 
ment. and related to them at length' the full particulars of 
our adventure in the New Forest, at the same time telling 
them that we had buried the chest not far from the dingle. 

I agreed that they should accompany me to the place, 
when, in return for my freedom, 1 would show them where 
the chest of treasure was hidden, and surrender the whole 
of it to them.” 

“But what of that ? You did not escape.” 

“ I know that. It seems Mr. Tapntr, w^o was at that 
timo Governor of Newgate, had heed listening at the door 
to all that was said, and jus 4 Vnen I had won the turn- 
keys over, Ue abrnpijy entered, gave then both in Custody, 
khu put two fresh men in the cell.” 

“ How aggravating !” 

“Very so! — was it not?” 

“ But what has this to do with the treasure net being I 
where you buried it? You (lid not show them where it 
was ?” •• i 

jjf I certainly did not, hut I told them pretty well ! Yon 
may depend upen it that when these two men were re- 
leased, as they would be, they would hasten off to the 
New Forest, and, guided by the information they pos- 
sessed, would make the closest search for the burieu >s%- 
sure.” 

“ And do you think they would succeed ?” 

“ I consider it very likely, having such a good clue as I 
gave them, and they wouldn’t be very sparing with their 
trouble, depend upon it.” 

“ ‘til)," said Turpin, “ I don't think they would find it* 


“ But,” urged Tom King. “ there is something further 
to be considered. Mr. Tapner, the Governor, who was 
dismissed in disgrace, also heard the particulars of that 
interesting adventure. Now, when he found himself de- 
( privod of bis office, he would he inclined to try any des- 
perate sort of speculation, and so off to the New Forest 
he would go, nor would ho rest until he had found the 
treasure. ” 

“ There is just a chance,” said Dick Turpin, after a 

r inse, *■ that the box has been unburied by some one, hut 
think that it is far more likely that it lies where we left 
it undisturbed. What do you think, Claude ?” 

“ I think as you do, for it is not very easy ^jyoue to 
hit upon a partso.T* ar E P°t of earth :n sucty'i ' ^ place as 

the New Forest.’’ • — 

“So do I, and therefore what I prop T , - 

environs of London are so well watchodtu, ■6e'T25o3 JfeLt 
it is only with very great danger that we car* obtain a 
booty, and I think it very desirable that wo should go 
further afield. In the meantime, the alarm in and about 
the metropolis would subside. As for' myself, I shall 
have to keep quiet for some time longer in order properly 
to regain my strength.” 

18 You will indeed. Do not venture out too soon." 

“I shall not, depend upon it. And now to come 
directly to the proposition I wished to make to you. 
Because I cannot stir out is no reason why you should be 
imprisoned. Now, if you will leave me here with Maud 
I shall do very well ; aud if you will all three set off to the 
New Forest you will be advancing our scheme very 
much. For instance, if you fail to find the treasure — I 
am not much afraid, but still, supposing you do fail, you 
will have a much better chanco of obtaining a good 
booty down in that district than you would about Loudon, 
and the danger would not be ball so great." 

“ I see what you mean, Dick,” sail Tom King, “ and 
now you put it in that light I think it is the best thing we 
can do.” 

“So do I,” returned Sixteen-String Jack, “because, as 
y ou fcsvo such a good stock of provisions, you will have 
no occasion to leave the place, and while you keep snugly 
hidden, I think you have little to fear on the score of 
being found cut by our foes.” 

“The length of time we have remained' here undis- 
covered,” replied Turpin, “says a good deal in favour of 
the excellence of our hiding-place. I begin to think we 
shall not be suspected." 

“1 don’t think you will,” said Claude Duval. “ That is, 
if you are only properly cautious.” 

“Of course,” returned Turpin. “And then, with 
respect to your journey, you will he able to set out 
together, and so will he a mutual defence. If you find 
the miser’s treasure, why, so much tho better; if not, you 
will have tho chance of doing a good stroke of bus.’) loss, 
and by tho time you come hack, I hope I shall bo re- 
covered, and that you will bo in a position to enable ua to 
put our schemo into execution.” 

“ And so do we all, I fancy.” 

“ Is it agreed upon, then ? First, that you leave me 
here with Maud to attend upon me ; second, that you all 
three join company to the New Forest in search of tho 
buried treasure; and third, that, whether yon find it 
or not, you will make as good a booty as opportunity will 
admit ?” 

'• And when we return ” said Torn King. 

‘•You will come here,” eahl Turpin; “when, I hope, 
you will find me more like myself than I am now.” 

In th : 8 manner, then, the expedition to the New Forest 
was agreed upon. 

Little did they think, when planning the fvinre, what 
strange and unlooked-for events would take place, which 
would have the effect of deranging all their sc 1 '.ernes. 

But we ought not to anticipate. 

It wilt be sufficient for us to recount what befel the 
three highwaymen upon their excursion, and also what 
happened to Diet Turpin and Maud during their lonely 
sojourn in the deserted mansion. 

By the time their future proceedings were agreed ujvon, 
the night wad very far advanced, and so, very widely, 
they all retired to rest, for it was necessary that they 
should he in possession of their full bodily energies, in 
order to bo able to contend with the numLerkafl dilfieulih** 
which would he sure to assail them, 
it was late tho next day when they all assembled * an a 
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having partaken of a hearty meal together, they set 
about- making their preparations, for the three highway- 
men had resolved to set out upon their journey that very 
night. / 

These preparations lasted them till nightfall, by 
which time they had everything properly arranged. 

The horses had been attended to, and got into as good 
order as possible, though they were not in such condition 
for the road as could have been wished, in consequence 
of the poor quality of the food they had eaten. 

This, probably, they would be able to remedy. 

At last the hour for parting came. 

Under any circumstances it is hard to separate from 
friends, and the highwaymen felt it particularly so. 

Cut off as they were from all intercourse with man- 
kind, it is only natural that the attachment they had 
formed for each other should be of a deep and more last- 
ing character than of those persons who have all the 
world before them to choose acquaintances from. 

Added to this, there was the doubt whether they 
should ever see each other again. 

To one or more of them that might prove to be a last 
parting. 

Their situation was extremely perilous and critical, and 
they could not tell how soon a catastrophe might occur. 

All these gloomy thoughts filled the minds of our 
friends when the moment came for them to bid adieu to 
their captain, and they were more than half inclined to 
abandon their enterprise, and remain aloug with their 
captain until he was strong and well enough to defend 
himself. 

Well would it have been for all of them had they 
allowed themselves to be more influenced by their fore- 
bodings than they did. 

Things were doomed to take a different course, how- 
ever. The forebodings respecting this parting were 
shared in by all, and yet neither expressed them. 

All wero glad when tho farewell words wore spoken. 

Turpin was not well enough to descend into tho gar- 
den, but he placed himself at that top window which 
overlooked such a largo portion of the grounds, and 
watched them take their departure. 

When the three highwaymen mounted, the night had 
just begun, and tho bright and nearly full moon was 
only a few degrees above the horizon. 

On leaving the deserted habitation which had fur- 
nished them for so long with a safe shelter, they felt as 
though they were bidding adieu to home— and, indeed, 
it was a home to them. 

Upon reaching the lawn, they paused and looked back. 

At the top of the window we have mentioned, they 
could see — though indistinctly — the faces of Maud and 
Dick Turpin. 

They waved their hands in token of farewell. 

The three highwaymen returned the salutation, and, 
then, setting their horses in motion, were the next mo- 
ment lost among the trees which fringed the avenue. 


CHAPTER CCCCXCI. 

TIIE THREE HIGHWAYMEN ARE AFFORDED THE OPPOR- 
TUNITY OF REDRESSING AN INFAMOUS WRONG. 
Passing through the gates, the three highwaymen 
struck straight across the country, apparently in a di- 
rection quite opposite to that which they ought to take. 

But they had carefully considered which would be their 
best route, and galloped over the fields because they 
had found there was so much less danger of being in- 
tercepted by their foes. 

When they got a certain distance from London, they 
imagined they would have things very much their own 
way. 

To be sure, they would not have anything to fear 
from their worst foes, the dragoons, for it was only 
those roads immediately surrounding London that were 
regularly patrolled. „ • 

But tne highwaymen were not aware how industri- 
ously handbills and placards, describing them with great 
accuracy, had been distributed all over the kingdom, and 
the very large reward which was offered for their appre- 
hension had the effect of putting everybody on the alert. 

In every direction people were on the look-out for 
them, and Sixteen-String Jack’s encounter with the 


officers at the Tiger’s Head at Hatfield had created 
quite a ferment. 

It had the effect of stirring up all the police in every 
county town for miles. 

In perfect ignorance of all this, our friends took their 
way over the meadows. <*" 

Although they appeared to go in a straight line, yet 
in reality they bent slowly round to the left, which was 
the direction in which they wished to go. 

The high-roads leading out of London had to be 
crossed several times, and once or twice they had a nar- 
row escape of coming into collision with the dragoons. 

Fortunately, however, they avoided this. 

"When they found themselves once fairly in full gallop 
across the country, they forgot, to a great extent, their 
foreboding feelings, for the rapid motion of their Bteeds 
had a remarkably invigorating effect. 

At length, after two hours’ hard riding, the highway- 
men deemed themselves sufficiently distant from London 
to emerge into the high-road. 

At any rate, they did so, and continued to take their 
way along its level surface at a gentle trot, for their 
horses wero exhausted, not only from the miles they had 
travelled and their rapid speed, but chiefly in con- 
sequence of the uneven character of the road over which 
they had to go. 

As far as ever they could see, not a single habitation 
was in sight. 

On all sides of them were meadows and green trees, 
and all those objects which go to malto up a purely 
rural landscape 

Here, then, were the highwaymen, quite out of the 
reach of their enemies, and they had but one wish, 
which was, tliat their captain formed one of the party. 

The hour was very late — almost too late for them to 
hope to meet with any passengers. Tor this, however, 
they cared little ; their object was to get as far away 
from London as possible. 

With light. and careless conversation the highwaymen 
whiled away tho time, and to have heard or seen them as 
they rode along the moonlit /highway, no ono would 
have believed that they were in danger of their lives. 

But so it was. 

In a short time they were compelled to allow their 
horses to reduce their speed to a walk, for the poor 
creatures wero utterly exhausted. 

“The fact is,” said Claude Duval, “we shall have to 
put up at the first public-house we come to where accom- 
modation for our cattle can bo found. The rank green 
stuff which they have lately been eating has weakened 
them terribly.” 

“ There is no doubt of that,” said Tom King. “Good 
sound corn is what they want. The other stuff they 
ate gave them no support.” 

“ I feel rather doubtful about putting up at public- 
houses, after my last adventure.” 

“ And well you may do. But what else can we do ?” 

“ Nay, that I know not.” 

“ There is nothing else. Our horses must be fed, mid 
we must be extra vigilant to guard against the risk.” 

“ That is it,” said Tom King; “and you must recollect 
that we are a long distance from London now, and con- 
sequently the chances of our being recognised are much 
diminished.” 

“Very true. Then, may we consider it as settled 
that we are to stop at the next inn we come to ?” 

“ I suppose so.” 

“ It will soon be morning now, and you know that in 
the country most inns are open before sunrise. It ap- 
pears to me that we shall have some distance to go, for 
as far as I can see there is no sign of human life.” 

“ We will push on gently. Doubtless, by tho time 
the sun rises we shall approach some village.” 

It was very tiresome, however, to journey .along at 
such a pace, but there was no help for it, though they 
did not resign themselves without grumbling. 

In order to rest their horses still more, and for the 
sake of the change, they dismounted, and led their steeds 
by the bridle. It was a strange mode of proceeding, 
but still it was not altogether an unpleasant one. 

They were now able to talk even more at their ease. 

Ere long, the night slowly glided along, and morning 
came. The light was faint at first, but soon it increased 
in power, 
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Just as the ruddy tint in the east gave token that the 
euu was about to rise, our friends remounted their horses 
and continued on their way at a slightly quickened 
pace. 

In a little while they caught sight of the roofs and 
chimneys of a house. 

They jumped in a moment to the conclusion that it was 
an inn. 

But before they could make any remark about it, Tom 
King suddenly exclaimed : 

<l Look — look, my friends ! What is that yonder? Look 
—oh, look. 1 

Claude Duv.n and Sixteen-String Jack at once looked 
in the direction in which Tom King pointed. 

There was a curve in the road, about a hundred yards 
before them, and.it was round this curve that the building 
vrit situated which they had taken for an inn. 

The chimney-pots and roof wore, as we have said, visible 
fcbov. the tree-tops. 
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Hound this curve in the road, then, there came at a 
rapid pace a young girl — a child, indeed, for her age could 
not have been more than thirteen. 

She was evidently running at the top of her speed, and 
that speed was something marvellous, and could only have 
been attained under the pressure of some extraordinary 
circumstances. 

It was the speed of tho hunted fawn. 

Upon her young and lovely countenance there 'was au 
unmistakable expression of extreme terror. 

Her alarm, as could bo seen at once, -was excessive — her 
lips were apart, her cheeks flushed, and her eyes un- 
naturally dilated. 

Such. was the spectacle which had hurst suddenly upon 
Tom King’s vision, and had caused him to utter the ex- 
clamations wo have set down. 

so great was the little girl’s agitation, that she did not 
me that our friends were on the road until she had coma 
Jose to thews 
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Then she paused irresolutely for an instant. 

During that brief spare of time, she looked in rapid 
succession into each of their countenances. 

It would seem that Tom King pleased her best, for, 
clasping her tairy-Jike hands together, she hastened for- 
ward ae rapidly as before until sho came up to Mm. 

To Tom King’s great surprise, no neoner had she done 
AC than she seized his right hand with both her own. 

The astonishment of ouv friends at this sudden meeting 
may be imagined, and thej gazed upon the little girl with 
the greatest curiosity. 

On her part, she looked up appealingly and imploringly 
info Tom’s face. 

Her large brilliant eyes became suffused with tears, and 
her lips parted as she Strove painfully to speak. 

But sc great was her terror and excitement, that she 
could not utter a single syllable. 

Tom King, perceiving this, endeavoured to soothe her 
agitation. \ 

“Fear not, little one!” he said; "we will not harm 
you ! What is it you want — You grasp my hand, and look 
imploringly at me, as chough it was in my power to aid 
you in some way.” 

The little girl nodded her head while Tom spoke thio 
last sentence, as though to imply that he was quite correct 
in his supposition. 

Stiil she could not command her voice to address him, 
and the tears flowed faster than ever down Per cheeks. 

As some elder brother might have done, Tom King drew 
the little girl towards him. 

She still retained the hold which she had taken of his 
one hand. 

The other Tom placed on her head, as it rested against 
his breast. 

“ Now, little one,” he said, in cheerful and kindly tones, 
“let me know what your request is, and rest assured it 
shall be granted. Tell me what I can do to serve you.” 

“ Mamma !” said the little girl— “ not me, but mamma ! I 
want you to serve mamma !” 

1 Your mamma, little one ?” 

“ Yes, my mamma ! I want you to save her from Bichard 
and from Mr. Tagg !” 

The little girl broke out into sobs and tears again. 

“ We shall be as glad to serve your mamma as we should 
be to serve you. little one,” said Tom King : " bvt you 
must tell us in what wr.y w a can be of service.'’ 

“Yes, yes! I will!” 

“ In the first place, you must tell me, who is Richard, and 
who is Mr. Tagg ?’’ 

“ £>h yes ! I had forgotten ! I must tell you that?” 

“ Certainly you must.” 

The young girl dashed her tears aside. 

“ Now,” said Tom King, “ tell who is Richard, 3 

“ My brother.” 

“ Your brother ?” 

“ Yes ; but not my real brother, you understand.” 

".Excuse me,” said Tom King, “I don’t quite under- 
stand. If Richard is r.ot your real brother, how can he 
bo your brother at all ?” 

“ He is not my brother, thongh my papa — not my real 
nape, you know — wouid make me call Kick ard my brother. 
He beat me until I consented.” 

“ Beat you?” 

“Yes.” 

A cry of indignation fCom the lips of all three cf the 
highwaymen followed this avowal. 

To thorn it seemed the most horrible profanation to 
think that anyone should adopt such harsh measures to 
one so fragile and so beautiful. 

Still, they were quite at a loss to understand what she 
meant about her real papa and her real brother. 

Tom King stroked caressingly the fair, beautiful hair 
upon the child's head. 

She grew calmer under the influence of their kindness. 

“Now,” said Tom King, “try if you can tell us quietly 
what you want us to do.” 

'•I wid try air, I will indeed — but I ha 7 o been so 
irighrened !” 

“ T ou seem terrified, but if you do not explain mattois 
in us wo cannot- possibly help your mamma in any way 

“ I know that.” 

“Ism glad you comprehend that and now— ar, you 
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" That will do ; and now, first of a'l, tell us precisely wno 
hi chard ij. You say he Is your brc.her, but not your real 
brother ?” 

"Yes l* 

“Well, I do not understand that. .1 want you to explain 
me what you mean. If Richard is not your real brother, 
5*ho is?” 

“ I have no real brother.” 

Tom stroked his ehin. 

The cbi’d was evidently quite as much at a loss to ex- 
plain herseL as he was to understand her. 

He resolved to try another tack. 

“ Have you a papa ?” 

"No.” 

No papa ?” 

"No; my real papa is dead, and eo is my other papa. 
My other papa is Richard’s papa but Richard is not my 
real brother, I Know, because mamma told me so.” 

Tom nodded his head. 

This last sentence had made all clear, both to him and 
to his comrades n 

The littls girl before them had been taught to call her 
mclher’s second husband papa, and Richard was only her 
half-brother. 

Such ja thing is common enough, but the little girl knew 
very well that, although she called them by the dear 
titles, they were not her real papa and brother. 

CHAPTER COCCXOn. 

IN WHICH THE THREE J TIGH WAVMEX LEARN SOME JVITRTIIEE 
PARTICULARS CONCERNING RICHARD HAiHfa AND LAWYER 
TAG®. 

The reader can scarcely conceive the interest which this 
simple incident had awakened in the breasts of the three 
highwaymen. 

Had they been asked why they felt so much interest, 
they would ha ve been at a loss for a reply. 

Perhaps it was because the meeting had taken place so 
unexpectedly— perhaps because the incident differed so 
remarkably from any that had previously befallen them. 

But the cause which produced their interest matters 
little. 

Ail three, however, seemed to feel that what had just 
taken place was but the prelude to some events of a 6till 
more interesting character. 

Some tale of wrong and suffering seemed already to be 
shadowed forth by the few words which the child had 
uttered, and the circumstances under which they had met 
seemed to heighten the idea. 

There was much tc learn, however, and time would 
probably be an object of importance, while it would still 
be of importance that they should receive full and 
accurate information. 

Tom therefore resolved to question the little girl eiil] 
further. 

“ Then you nave had two papa3 ?’’ he said. 

“ Yes, but only ouo real papa! He died along while 
ago, when I was such a little one ! I eo loved ray real 
papa, and he loved me too !” 

“ No doubt — no doubt ! Who could help loving you ? 
But you have not nad two mammas ?” 

" Oh no, no !” 

“ And it is your real mamma who is, as I take it, in 
some sort of danger from your half-brother Richard and 
some one else named Tagg?” 

" Yes, a lawyer f” 

“Oh indeed! The interest increases ! Now there is a 
lawyer, there will certainly be seme viliany in the manor! 
After your papa died, your mamma mairieS again?” 

“ Yes, that was tc my other papa !” 

“Exactly; and when your mamma married him he had 
a sen named Richard, and you were told to call Mm your 
brother ?” 

Tlio little girl clapped her hands. 

‘•Yes, yes !" she cried, in joyous tones, “that is it I 
That is quite right ; hut I would not call him brother 
Richard till my new papa beat me and made ine do 

so!”, . , . . ' 

-** And did you? mamma MMm beat you ?” • . 

"She couldn’t help it, for he used to bfgj* 
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“ Hj ia dead !” said the little girl gently. 

If anything had hem wanting to complete the chirra 
which the highwaymen fancied hung over the little ^irl, 
those words would have sufficed 

The death of the man who had treated her an d her 
mother so shamefully had robbed her of the resev/tmest 
which it was only natura-l she should feel. 

Tom wa 3 so delighted that he stooped down an i kisccd 
her gently on the forehead. 

“ Bless you !” he said, “you are truly as good as you 
are beautiful." 

A pause ensued after these words were spoken. 

Tom King broke the silence. 

“We understand better now!" he said. -“You au 
recollect when your mamma married your new papa?” 

‘•Ohyea! Iam thirteen now, and she married him 
when I had just turned ten !” 

“ Then it is about three years ago. And how long i3 
ft since your new papa died ?” 

“ Two days.” 

“ Only two days ?” 

“ That is all.” 

“ 3jw did he die ?” 

“ We don’t know, but he used to drink a great deal of 
wine, and come staggering homo when he could hardly 
walk ! One night mamma sat np for him, but he never 
came home, and the next morning we found him in the 
fishpond on the lawn!” 

And you suppose he foil ia vliilo staggering home it 
the way you mentioned ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And he is not buried yet ?” 

“ No.” ‘ — % 

“ And Mr. Tagg ?” 

“ He is a lawyer, a friend of Richard's." 

“ That is your new papa’s eon ?” 

“Yes.” 

“His only eon ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then your mamma had a daughter wfc?” che married 
your new papa, and he had a eon ? ” 

“ Yes, that is quite right.” 

“ And there are no more children ?” 

" None.” 

“ And now about this Mr. Tagg?” 

“ Richard brought him.” 

“When?" 

'* The same morning that my new papa was found in 
the fbhpond.” 

“Well ?” 

“ The lawyer by Richard’s directions took possession of 
everything.” 

“ And what did your mamma say to that ?” 

“ She was in a very delicate state of health, and vc-r/ 
frightened of Richard, eo she went up into her ova room, 
*n 1 took me with her.” 

“ Well, what next ?” 

“ I persuaded mamma to let me go and see what 
Richard and Mi. Tagg were about *o I went downstairs 
and. watched them.” 

“ Amd what did you see *5 

“ Richard and the le^yor looked over all my new papa’s 
lepers, and reacted every drawer and box, but they 
aoemei isunpointed, and I heard Mr. Tagg say : 

‘“You have been a bit too fast, Richard! Take mv 
word for it, there is no such paper la existence, so vou 
have had a!) your trouble for nothing, and nn'i only that, 
yen have destroyed all chance for the future !’" 

“ And what did Richard say to that ?” 

“ He said some very wicked words, a»d said he wciM 
succeed in spite of everything.” 

“ What paper did he ?” 

“ I don’t imow !” 

“ Had you ever heard anything about a paper before ?” 

“ Oh yes, and so had poor mamma ! My new papa used 
to come with a paper that he wanted her to sign, and he 
ase 1 to threaten dreadful things and to beat her ^;o, but 
mamma would never sign it !" 

“Oh indeed! That throws considerable hgh; apon 
the whole affair !” 

CfJaude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack nodded, for they 
thought so too. 

The interest they had felt in the little girl increased, 
and now tnat she had grown calmer they were delighted 


to hear what clear end reody replies she was able to give 
to all Tom’s quest; cos. 

“ And did yotir mother ever tefl you what that paper 
was about ?” 

“Not exactly!* 

“ Do you know what being rich is, little one ?” 

“Oh. yes!” replied the girl, looking up in wonder e= 4 
the question. 

“ Well, was your real papa rich when he died ?” 

‘ Oh. very!” 

“ now do you know ?” 

“ He oftAi told me so.” 

“ And when he died, co yoa know what became of hl 2 
money ?” 

*' Yes, he left it to mamma — absolutely !” 

The little girl added this last word after a pause . 
“Absolutely 7 , little one! Where did you hear that 
word ?” 

“ I heard the lawyer tell mamma that papa — my real 
papa, you know — had left her all his money and property 
absolutely, so that she could do just what she liked with 
It !” 

“ Just so ! You have a good memory !” 

“I recollect that quite well !’’ 

“ And this paper that your father wanted your mamria 
to sign ! Have you any idea what it was about ? ” 

“ Yes ; mamma cried one day, and said that my new papa 
wanted her to sign a deed that would leave the property 
to him.” « 

“And she refused, you say ?” 
f Oh yes !” 

“Was your now papa rich ?” 

“Oh no! — he had* no money except what he made 
mamma give him.” 

“ And now he is dead, you say ?’’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did Richard know that his father wanted your mamma 
to sign the paper?” 

“ Quite well. Richard used to demand money from hia 
father, and they often used to quarrel together about it, 
until at last Richard was turned out cf the house, and 
told never to come into it again,® 
s Who turned Richard out ?” 

'* His father.” 

“ And when was that ?” 

“About a week ago.” 

“ And did Richard keep away ?” 

“ Yes.’ 

“ And did. not como back until the morning when Lbs 
father wca found dead in tho fishpond?” 

“l?o -not till then.” 

“ One more question. Did you ever see Mr. Tagg until 
ho came with Richard ?” 

“Yes, once.” 

“ When was that ?” 

“ He came to see my new papa.” 

“ Was that before tout mamma was asked to sign ths 
deed ?” 

“ Yes, just before.” 

Tom K ? ng and his companions exchanged glances. 

They understood by that that Mr. Tagg had drawn up 
the deed. 

“And this was the paper they were looking for?” 

“ I expect so. But they could not find it. 1 ought to 
tell you that mamma had been so tortured, that the day 
before pr.pa was found drowned she made a sort of half 
promise to sign tho deed.” 

“ That is very important ; and now, to bring this long 
examination to a close, what did Richard and Mr. Tagg 
do?” 

“ They came to mamma and asked her for tho paper. 
She told them that she had it not, and that she had never 
signed it.” 

“ What did Richard and Mr. Tagg say to that . 

“Richard said nothing, but Mr. Tagg said she would 
have to sign it.” 

“ What did your mamma say ?” 

“ She cried very much, and told them hew cruel it was 
of them to serve her so, but declared that she would not 
sign the deed and disinherit ber child to benefit chuv' 
Nares." 

l< Is that h’s ncm? ?” 

V Yes.” 

“What nsxi?” 
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“ Mr. Tagg said he should take means to make her sign 
the dot'd, i was standing near the bed, so ho caught bcL! 
of me, and said ha would lock me up iu a room at the top 
of the house, and I should stay there either until I was 
starved to death, or unti’ my mamma, cho^e to sign the 
deed.’' 

“ The monster ! Go od, pray !” 

“ Mamma screamed, but she was too wearf to defend 
pe. I screamed and nearly fainted when I felt that 
dreadful lawyer touch me ; but I was no match for such 
strength as ho had. My mother refused to sign, and Mr. 
Tagg curried me shrieking and screaming up to the top of 
the house, and shut me into a largo attic that was never 
used. Ho locked the door, and then nailed it up, and 
went downstairs again, but not until he shouted through 
the keyhole, ‘You shall stay there and starve to death ! 
You shall have nothing to cat and nothing to drink until 
your mother has signed the deed 1’ ” 


CHAPTER CCCCXCIIL 

ES WHICH TUB LITTLE GIRL PROVES HERSELF FO KB A 
REAL LITTLE HEROINE. 

Tom Kino had perhaps taken the longest means to obtain 
the particulars of the little girl’s story, but if the longest, 
It was the best. 

By asking such questions as suggested themselves to Lis 
mind, ho obtained a more complete account than the child 
could possibly have given without some such assistance. 

As it was, Tom believed ho had drawn out every im- 
portant fact. 

Ho believed that ho understood the whole story, from 
first to last. 

The only thing he had yet to learn was the means by 
which she had escaped from her prison. 

Upon this point he naturally felt curious, for the little 
girl did not look like one who would attempt to carry out 
any desperate plan of action. 

As to tbo service she wanted them to render her 
mother, that was clear enough. 

It was to free her from the infamous persecutions of 
Richard Nares and Lawyer Tagg. 

Although our friends had particular business of their 
own on hand, and no spare time to devote to the concerns 
ef other people, yet they never hesitated a second about 
what they should do in the present instance. 

First of all, however, Tom said 

“ My dea" little girl, you have told us your story very 
well, and I think we comprehend all the important par- 
ticulars connected with it. There is only one point upon 
which we feel anxious and curious." 

“ And what is that, sir ?*’ asked the little girl, simply. 

“Why, if you were locked up in the room in the way 
you describe, how comes it that you are here on the high- 
road at sunrise this morning ? and where were you run- 
ning to so fast when I first caught sight of you ?” 

A flush of colour came to the child’s face when Tom 
thus spoke. 

“I made up my mind," she said, “that I would not bo 
the means of causing mamma to make away with her pro- 
perty ; so, after Lawyer Tagg had nailed up the door, and 
spoken to me through the keyhole, I looked about for 
some means of making my escape.” 

“ What a brave gir’ 1 Go on — what did you do ?” 

“ I knew there was no chance of getting out by the 
dour, so I went to the window.” 

“When were you locked in ?” 

“ Last night.” 

“ You did not remain a prisoner long, then ?” 

“No. I went to tho window and looked oui,. The win- 
dow was very high, and looked on to some sloping tiles.” 

“ Could you open the window ?" 

“ Yes, but the roof was so slippery and steep that I was 
afraid to venture upon it, for if my foot had slipped there 
was nothing to save me from falling to the ground.” 

“ What did you do then ?’’ 

“When I saw how little hope there was that I should 
he able to make my escape, I sat down and cried ; bat after 
Awhile I grow calmer, and when I thought of my poor 
mamma I felt, quite strong.” 

Tko highwaymen looked with admiration at this lovely 
child, who po essed toe qualities of a true herqino. 

Never before, thev t, had they beheld anything 

ct) boeutifuL 


Her courassfiousneoa and fortitude were just calculated 
to please them. 

“ Bravo, my dear !” said Tom King, quito enthusiastically. 
“ l)o go on ; we ere full of impatience to hear the rest.” 

The little girl seemed somewhat confuse*! by this last 
. speech, but, encouraged by Tom King’s looks, she con- 
tinued her artless but interesting story. 

I “ 1 got up after that. 1 had been crying a long time, for 
[ 1 found it had got quite dark when I tried to look about 
me. The attic was quite empty, and so I could look for 
no help from that quarter, and turned to the winnow 
again.” 

“ And did you hear nothing of Richard and Mr. Tagg ?” 

“ No. When I was locked up, I suppose they thought I 
was safe. But I looked out of the window, and though 
the tiles were so slippery, and the danger of a fall so 
great, I resolved to risk my life rather than lose my 
liberty.” 

“ You are a little heroine !” 

The young girl went on without heeding the interrup- 
i tion. 

f “I crept out of the window on to tho roof. Perhaps it 
was as well (hat I waited until night before I made my 
desperate venture, because I could not seo so much of my 
danger. I slipped once or twice, and felt giddy and sick, 
but I recovered myself, and crept along until I came to a 
place where I should have to descend several feet to get 
upon a lower portion of the roof. Fortunately the place 
below mo was flat, and covered with lead. I lowered my- 
self by my hands, and then let go.” 

“ You did not hurt yourself?” 

“ Only a very little. I crept along again, and then came 
to the tanks. I dropped down upon these in a similar 
manner, and this time without any injury. From The 
tauks I got on to some outhouses, and from the outhouses 
to the ground." 

“You aro really the bravest little girl that ever I 
met with ! An^ were you long in making your escape ?” 

“ I can hardly tell, but I was either very long or else it 
was very late before I made the attempt. At last, how- 
evor, I reached tho ground, and then I resolved to run on 
along tho high-road until I saw some one cM%vng,_and if I 
liked their looks, to tell them my story and ask them to 
help me.” 

“ . you saw 9” 

“ Teg. 

“ And as you have told us yoar story, I suppose you 
liked our looks ?” 

“Yes; I felt that £ could trust you fully, a-ad so I told 
you all from first to Inst." 

“You have, and in a manner that does you infinite 
credit.” 

“And will you help me ; — will you save my poor mamma 
from Richard and Lawyer Tagg?” 

“You may depend we shall! It will give us the 
greatest pleasure to defeat the two rascals whose villany 
probably is of deeper dyo than you can possibly imagine !” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Never mind just at present. Wo will wait and see 
whether our suspicions are well or ill founded.” 

“ Come, then ; follow me, and I will take you to my 
mamma. You will save her, will you not ?" 

Oh yes ! Rely upon it, wo will soon rid the house ol 
Richard and his friend the lawyor !” 

“ Come, then, eir ! Oh, do come at once, and bring these 
other two gentlemen along with you ; there has been quite 
time enough lost already !” 

“ There has, but still I do not think your mamma is fn 
I any immediate danger, so do not alarm yourself on that 
account. They will not proceed to harsh measures, take 
my word for it ; and they will not be long able to keep from 
her the knowledge of your escape.” 

“ I am glad of that, for I could see mamma tremble when 
Stic lawyer announced his purpose.” 

“If anything would induce her to sign the deed, their 
power over you would have that effect. All will be well, 
however You and your mamma will be freed from these 
villains for ever, and then you will both be happy.” 

“ Oh* thanks, sir — thanks ! A thousand thanks for yoai 
kinduess towards us !” 

And the child kissed Tom’s hand eagerly. 

| “ Lead the way 1” he said, in a voice that was husky 

; vith emotion, for the behaviour and appearar ce of ihM 
| gentle and beautiful being hod made a deep fauptetnWHt 
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opoi him Iiead the way, and wo will follow Year 
troubles will soon be over now !” 

With billing gladness the little girl advanced along the 
Poad in the direction from which she had so recently come. 

The three highwaymen dismounted again to follow 
her, and took this opportunity to converse tcvedher 
upon the mode ot proceeding which they should ad la 
order to carry out their plan?. 

What was agreed upon, we need not trouble the reader | 

with. ' 

Let it suffice for us to continue to describe their pro- 
ceedings. 

It was a fortunate chance which threw the little gi*4 in 
the way of our three inends. 

The reader of these chronicles is well aware that no- 
thing was so pleasing to them as to be able to interpose 
their powerful presence between the oppressor and his 
Victim, 

It was ever their plan to place themselves urea tho 
weaker side, and defend the helpless to the utmost. 

There was something in the whole of this adventure 
which pleased them exceedingly. 

The little girl, who, though so delicate, had yet proved 
herself so true a heroine, won their utmost admiratiun. 

They felt that they would gladly do anything to render 
her a service, or run any amount of risk in her behalf. 

Then their acute perceptions enabled them to see more 
deeply into the whole of this transaction than the little 
girl herself could. 

Should their suspicions be con finned, they felt they had 
such a power over Richard Nares and his rascally accom- 
plice as would compel them to quit the house. 

All this will be seen, however, as we proceed. 

The little girl went on before with a rapid step. 

She was anxious that her mother should be released from 
her persecution as speedily as possible. 

Our friends were not less desirous of making haste, not 
only because they had no lime to spare themselves, but 
because they feared if they lingered they would reach the 
house too late. 

The fears of Mrs. Nares might be so worked upon that 
at the last moment she might he weak enough to sign the 
document. 

It was very necessary to prevent this, though they had 
a scheme in readiness that would even clear them of this 
difficulty. 

At last the curve ia the road of which we hare already 
spoken was reached. 

It was a long, sweeping curve, and it took them some 
time to get round it. 

The house, the top of which they had been able to see 
over the trees, was much more distant than they had at 
first imagined. 

The clearness and brilliancy of the morning air had 
deceived them. 

The sun was now fairly above the horizon. 

The god of day shod his warm yellow beams upon the 
different objects which composed the charming landscape, 
and brought everything to life. 

At length the building which they had so long seen 
came in sight as* 1 they passed round the corner of tho 
road. 

The reader will reeollsct that they had at first taken it 
for an inn, but now they found they had been mistaken 
upon this point. 

It was a substantially-built red-brick residence, standing 
in its own grounds. 

It was cleaily a private dwelling, and not an inn. 

“ This is it !” said the little girl as they paused before it. 

“ Lock — there is the house, and there is the fishpond on the 
lawn !” 

“ Walk on!” said Tom King. “We won’t stay here where 
we may be seen. Keep on, and now, ray dear, point out to 
mo, if you can, the window of the room in which you last 
saw your mother.” 

“ I cannot do that from here." 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because the window is not in the fcont of tu© house, 
but the back.” 

“ Can you take us to the back of the bouse ?" 

“ Oh yes, quite easily.” 

M Then do so at once. Are the- - ® tnj servants ?” 

•Ho" 

“ How Is that ?" 


“ The lawyer sent them all off.” 

'‘A strange proceeding !” 

“ Very, but he did. I fancy it was because they all 
Iovad mamma and me better than they loved Richard ” 
u Quite natural, and perhaps they did not want any wiV 
nesses to their nefarious proceedings.” 

The little girl led the three highwaymen down a narrow 
lane that seemed to run past one side of the house. 


CHAPTER CCOCXCIV. 

TOM KING AND CLAUDE DUVAL OVERHEAR AN INTEREST- 
ING CONVERSATION. 

This laae did indeed run past the side of the house. 

In fact it was neither more nor less than a ready mean* 
of access to the hack premises, which were very exten- 
sive, considering the size and style of the house itself. 

In a few minutes they came to a wall, and here the 
three highwaymen paused. 

“ The gate is a little further on,” said the child. 

“ Never mind that, my dear,” replied Tom King ; “ we 
will just have a look over this wall beforo we go any 
further.” 

While standing on the ground, this could not be done; 
but by seating himself in the saddle, he could with ease. 

His two comrades followed his example, for they, too, 
were curious to know what there was on the other side of 
the wall. 

There was a very pretty and well-cultivated garden, 
though here and there some traces of neglect could be 
seen, the result of only a day or two’s inattention. 

They commanded a full view of tho house, with all 
its outbuildings, and these were of such a character that 
they understood at a glance how it was the little girl had 
succeeded in performing the perilous feat of making & 
descent from the roof. 

Not a trace of a human being could be seen at any ol 
the windows. 

Tom looked about him for somo time in perfect silence. 

Then, stooping down, he lifted up the little girl, ard 
seated her on the saddle before him. 

“Now, my dear,” he said, “please to point out to sio 
tbe window of your mother’s room.” 

“ It is on the first floor,” sne said. 

“There are six windows there,” said Tom. “Now, 
w hich one is it ?’’ 

“ The fourth — counting from whore we ere.” 

“ That will do. I understand now, perfectly. And that 
door, of course, leads into the house ?” 

Tom pointed to one which was furnished with a very 
pretty rustic porch. 

“ Yes ; that is the hack door.” 

Tom glanced at the building, and endeavoured to form 
some idea of its interior arrangements. 

He was apparently quite satisfied, so he carefully placed 
the little girl on her feet again. 

“We have got very important information now,” ho 
said, as he and his two comrades dismounted. “ We shall be 
able to carry out our intention of entering the house sur- 
reptitiously.” 

“ I am glad of that,” said Claude Duval, “ for you may 
depend we should fail entirely without we took them by 
surprise.” 

“ I quite agree with you, and I believe that it can be 
done with much more ease than we had dared to calculate 
upon.” 

“ Fraud and cunning must be fought with their own 
weapons.” 

“True. And now to carry out our arrangements. You, 
Jack, will remain here, and take charge of the horses and 
tk s little girl.” 

“ All right !” 

“ And we will enter ; and when you see the two rascals 
emerge, you can enter without fear.” 

“ I understand.” 

The little girl crept up toTom XiDg. and took hold ol 
his hand with both 'u<sr. own. 

“ You will not leave mi r- she ‘said 

“Only for a few minutes. - ’ 

“ Oh, do not leave me at all — pray do not ! Taka ms 
! along with you ! Do not leave me horc 

y I think it will be much better to do so, little 

“Why?” 

“ It is just possible that we may have to be rough with 
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Richard end Lawyer Tagg, and you might fcoiajured. 
you know." 

“ Never mind that ; take me with you !” 

“ Nay: it will be brat for you to remain hero * 

After this, the little girl urged her point no farther, bat 
shrank hack with tears in her eyes. 

Sixteen-String Jack spoke kindly to her, and Claude 
and Tom prepared to make an entrance. 

Tom had resisted the child's entreaty to accompany 
them, because he feared, from what he already knew of 
the characters of Bichard end Lawyer Tagg, that, in their 
rage at being detected, they might do her some -“ctons 
and perhaps fatal injury 

He tancied they were insf the men who would fco likely 
to vent their rage in such a manner. 

Had It not been for this, they would gladly have taken 
tiiS little girl into the house along with them, because 
then they would have had the benefit of a guide, whereas 
now they would have to rely upon their own sagacity. 

Hut as the window of the room had been pointed out to 
them, they would have a tolerable clue as to the direction 
they ought to take. 

Carefully reconnoitring the grounds and the house, 
cur friends scaled the wall, and in les3 than a moment 
were staudiug in the back garden. 

They made direct for the porch before the back door, 
berauso they knew well enough that when they stood 
here they would be quite out of sight of everyone 

The back deer was .closed, and they at first feared 
fastened too. 

Upon trial, however, they found that it was only se- 
cured by a latch, end when that was raised, it yielded to 
their hands. 

The silence of the grave appeared to reign about the 
spot, and it seemed as though the house, and all arorud it, 
was utterly, deserted. ” ' 1 .'l' " 

In contrast to the open air, the passage into which tho 
door opened looked dark and gloomy. 

The two highwaymen stepped intp the passage in n 
moment, and closed the door behind them. 

Their eyes soon became accustomed to the glcom, but 
they did nut venture to move until they had. 

They looked feeerly about them, and by degrees one 
thing after another came into view. 

Before them they could seo the staircase, and towards 
this- they hastened. 

They had already satisfied themselves that their wea- 
pons were in - good order and ready for immediate service. 

The stairs were covered with a thick carpet, which en- 
abled them to ascend without making a sound. 

Gaining the first floor, they saw they 6tood in a wind- 
ing corridor, which branched off in three directions. 

From this corridor many door 3 opened. 

It now became necessary for ,hem to consider which 
was the way they ought to take. 

While debating this point, they fancied the murmur of 
voices came upon their ears — faintly, it is true, but still iho 
sound did come. 

Tom King made a rapid sign to Claude that ho intended 
to proceed in the direction from which the voices came. 

Duval assented, and the two highwaymen etole on tip- 
toe along the corridor. 

At each step they took, the sound of voices grow louder 
,nd louder, thus convincing them that they were beyond 
• k>uht upon the right track. 

At length they paused before a door which was elosod 
but not latched. 

It was from the other side of this doer that the voices 
pimo. 

They steed upon the mat end listened with the utmost 
lutentnvr*. 

Some one was speaking. 

A man evidently, for the tones were too harsh ana 
gruff tor a woman’s voieo. 

“Why stain your soul with, murder ?’’ said this voica, in 
grating accents. “Do yon value the remnant of ^our 
fortune more than you do the hfo of your own child ? v 

“ Fiend, have mere} , ’ 

“ Have mercy yourself ! 2 ou are the came of all vtus ] 

1 am willing to settle an annuity upon you and tout 
daughter, but you must eign this paper l ’ 

“Newer!” 

“Your obstinacy is ridiculous! ica promises Eiv 

ifTiC-r tied you would dgp. it 1” 


“ Ah, Richard 1” said the female voice which had 
spoken in reply, and now letting, the listeners know that 
the speaker with the harsh voice was no other than 
Bichard Nates — “little did 1 think I should live to 
repent and regret my union with your unprincipled father 
cs bitterly as I do r 
“ Bah j — stuff ! Bo silent !” 

“ I will not — I will not ! With fair and apse ions word* 
he won what little love Bull smouldered in my heart. 1 
married him, and from that moment • did my persecution 
commence. What I have suffered—” > 

“ Peace. I say — peace ! Bo silent, or you m&y live to re- 
gret a refusal !’’ 

“ I have spoken ! He li.03 tried hard to beggar my child 
—to deprive her of the fortune which is lawfully her own ; 
and now you have taken his place. But as ho failed, eo 
will you !” 

“ Tailed, say you ? no. ha! It strides me, if the old 
gent had only lived a little longer he would have suc- 
ceeded. All would have been settled then, and I should 
have been spar'll all this confounded trouble !” 

“Bichard Nares. your father I loved once, but you 
never ! I blame myself for my momentary irresolution. 
He took advantage of me in a moment of weakness. 
Thank heaven, that is over ! 1 am firm now !” 

“ Will you listen to me ?” said Bichard, and Lis quiver- 
ing voice showed the intensity of his passion- will you 
listen to me ? I have listened long and patiently enough 
to your mad rant ! It is now ray turn to speak ! ’ 

“ Say on — say on ! I will listen, but do not think that 
yon will succeed in moving my resolution I I am firm, and 
your arguments will be of no avail 
il We will see ! Once mere, will you listen ?” 

“You may as well sparo yourself the trouble of speak- 
ing 1” 

“ I do not choose to do eo! I would advice you to pay 
attention to my words! Did you not notice that my friend 
the lawyer left the room a little while ago ?” 

“ I shudder when I hear his name !” 

“ Bah ! Did you notice hi? departure?” 

“ I did and felt grateful that my eyes no longer beheld 
his hateful form !” 

“ Ha, ha ! Perhaps you listened after he went out I 
Ha, ha ! I know you did ! Ycu heard him go upstairs ?' s 
“ Monster!” 

M Juetas you please, but that does nci alter the faetinthe 
i-sast ! Kpitairi he went 1 Can you guess for what pur- 
posed’ ' '• / ?~ 

A pause followed this question. 

It was asked iu a manner that was absolutely devilish. 
“You know youi daughter was locked up in the attic 1 
There she is now ! Do you know that ? I said she 
should stay there until she starved to death, without you 
chose to release her by simply signing your name to a 
slip of parchment. But that process proved too stow. 
You calculated that she could bear the pangs of hunger 
for some time — that she would not be starved to death in 
a day. You hoped that help would come. Well, I con- 
fess that scheme has, through your obduracy, been a failure. 
But wo have devised other moans — and means, too, which 
-are far more effectual." 

“ My child — my child !” moaned the poor woman 
“ Yes, that is it ! I ask yon now, did you not hear my 
friend the lawyer go upstairs? Ho did go up! Ills 
destination was the attic in which your daughter is 
confined 1” 


(IAPTEII CCCCXGv 
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LAWYER t.\GO MEETS WITH THE DEATH WHICH C_U 
CEII-tES GO JUSTLY MERITED. 

A wild shriek came from the mother’s lips when tb»M 
last words were spoken by Richard Nares. 

Tfco tones of his voice wore eo exultant, so diabolical, 
that the mother’s heart became at once alarmed 
She felt that some danger ot a more than usual descrip- 
tion menaced her child. 

But what did Richard mean by asking net so often and 
iu such a peculiar way whether ehe had heard La wye? 
Tagg ascend the stair? ? 

That Wits a question whb - the could uo* so e»si 

answer. 

Tier heart made her dread \ ora* 
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She resolved to maintain her firmness to the la J % 
however, and not give way *o any pressure, < 

Richard Nares perceived that lie had gained an advan- 
tage, though a slight one, and, like a skilful general, he 
hastened to improve upon it. . 

“ Do you see that clock ?” he said. ‘ Look at it ! Dasli 
the tears from your eyes, and rivet your gaze upon the 
dial-plate ! Do you see the hour ? It is half-past, eight, 
exactly. Watch the motion of the large hand ! The 
clock face is large, and you can perceive the alinobt im- 
perceptible movement. Look — look ! ’ 

These mysteriously-uttered words seemed to produce 
an effect upon the person to whom they were addressed, 
for the highwaymen could hear a suddeii movement. .. 1 
“ In thirty minutes, ” continued Richard Nates m the 
same strange voice, “that hand will rc-aoh the figure 
twelve — it will then be eight o’olock. Watch those 
minutes as they glide away one by one, and tell yourself, 
as you see the slender finger advance from one point to 
another, that your daughter has jdst one minute less to 
live ! Look — the finger has already advanced t wo points I 
In twenty-eight minutes she Wul bo no morel” 

« No— No ! Have mercy ! You cannot mean that ! 
My ohild — my child !” 

“ Be still, madam ! Attempt to move at your peril ! 
Look, another minute has gone ! She has twenty -seven 
minutes only to live, unless you choose to relent.” 
“Villain — monster!” 

“ There are but six-and-twenty minutes now 1 See how 
time flies when you are importantly engaged ! Lawyer 
Tagg is in the attic. He is holding his watch in one 
hand, and a loaded pistol in the other! 11a ! — look 1 his 
watch, like th * clock, shows that your daughter has but 
twenty-four minutes to live, unless I giv<°> the signal that 
jon have consented and signed the deed !” , 

The unnappy mother did not speak, hut she moaned 
in a manner that was terrible to witness. 

“ You will repent your obstinacy,” said Richard Nares. 
“ Tagg will be as good as his word, depend upon it ! Hia 
orders from me were to go upstairs, and wait til! eignt 
o’clock; thou, if I did not give the signal that you had 
consented, he was to place the loaded pistol to your 
daughter’s car and fire 

“ Help — help !” shrieked the poor woman, in frenzied 
accents. “ Mercy — mercy ! You could not do such a 
deed 1” 

“ There are only twenty minutes left now ; and bear in 
mind it is not I or Lawyer Tagg that will commit the 
deed and be guilty of it, but 3 cu — you, and you alone 1” 
Richard paused again. 

Then ho resumed : * 

“ Eighteen minutes more, aud then all will bo over, 
unless you think proper to sign this paper. Understand, 
if you refuse, you aro wholly in my power. I have dis- 
missed the servants — not one remains. This bouse 
stands in a lonely, unfrequented spot, and it is not likely 
that strangers would bo attracted to it. It contains only 
four living persons — myself, you, my friend the lawyer, 
and your daughter. Dismiss from your mind all hope of 
obtaining aid. You are wholly in my power, and onlj’ 
fifteen minutes remain. A quarter of an hour more, and 
so surely aa I now speak, your daughter will bo no 
more !” 

There was again a silence. 

No doubt; the mother was trying to derive hope from 
some source or other. 

It must have been a vain task. 

“ Let me repeat my proposition,” said Richard ; “ I 
sliall have just time to do so. There is no need to road 
the paper to yon again, for you are already acquainted 
with its contents. You shall have an annuity, and so 
shall your daughter. If not, she dies in ten minutes from 
this time !” 

“ Heaven help me !” said the poor woman. “ tYhat am 
Itodo? Let second marriages ever be accursed. My mis- 
fortunes have taken their rise from that source alone.” 

“ If you are going to preach a sermon,” said Richard, 
‘• you had best be brief. It wants something less than 
seven minutes to the hour, and Tagg will be punctual to 
the moment. Sign, then, before it is too late 1 — sign, lest 
you should at last repent that yon have doomed your 
child to a dreadful death !” 

“ Richard Nares. you must be a fiend, and not a mu_'; 
and I— Heaven help me ! — 1— ” 


“No snivelling 1” cried Richaid. “ lie, e is the paper 
spread out before you — Lore is the pen I have already 
dipped in the ink. Take it aud write your name ; there is 
just time for you to do so. If yon hesitate your daughter 
will perish ! I tell yon, Tagg will be punctual to the 
second.” 

There was a silence for a moment, and then Richard 
said : 

“ There, i will hold your hand and steady it. Thai is 
better. Quietly. Now then, one more touch, aud ” 

At this moment there was the loud report of a 
pistol. 

The sound clearly came from somewhere above, 

A piercing shriek escaped the mother’s lips. 

“ Duped!’’ she cried — “duped! I have beggared my- 
self, and my daughter is murdered !’’ 

“No 1” said a voice, in loud and thrilling tones — “ your 
daughter is saved ! RicLard Nares, if you move a step 
3’ou are a dead man !” 

It was Tom King who spoke these words as he dashed 
into the room, to the utter consternation of Richard 
Nares. 

First, however, we must describe the proceedings of 
the two highwaymen and the cause of i he pistol-shot, for, 
as the reader must be well aware, Richard was enly 
using an empty threat about the little girl. 

The fact was, he had discovered the aL.rm.ing fact that 
she had made her escape, and a consultation at once took 
place upon the subject between himself and his co- 
partner in iniquity. 

They both agreed that it would be unwise in the 
extreme to make the least alarm, and that the best thing 
they could do would be to adopt some scheme that would 
bring events to .a crisis. 

They had then hit upon the delectable scheme, the full 
details of which had been revealed to the highwaymen 
while they stood listening at the door. 

The means wore well chosen, as wa3 proved by the fact 
of the scheme having succeeded. 

At the last moment, and under the influence of such 
terrific pressure, the half-distracted mother had affixed 
her name to the all-impor'ant document. 

When our friends found that the lawyer himself was 
not in the room, Tom drew Claude aside, and said, in a 
faint whisper : 

“ In order to give the scheme an air of reality, the, 
lawyer has doubtless gone up into the attic. Slip off a nd 
see — I will remain here and look after Richard — and if 
the lawyer is in the attic make him your prisoner. ” 

This task was quite congenial to Claude, so he set off 
with the greatest imaginable readiness. 

He proceeded with caution. 

The stairs were before him, and, of course, he made 
his way up to the attio without difficulty. 

The stairs creaked a little under his tread, but still he 
thought the sound was not sufficient to alarm anyone. 

Ascending tlio topmost flight, Claude found they ter- 
minated before one door. 

This led into the attic, which was of such dimensions 
that it extended over the whole top of the house. 

Claude paused before the door and listened. 

He could hear some one pacing up and down the rooru. 

Convinced that he was on the right track, he felt cau- 
tiously for the latch, with which the door was doubtless 
secured. 

Slowly and gradually Claude raised it, and opened the 
door silently to the extent of about half an inch. 

Through this crevice, narrow as it was, he could see 
into the attic. 

He caught sight of the individual ho had heard pac- 
ing up and down the room. 

Ho was a sleek, sanctimonious-looking man, and far 
more like a parson than a lawyer. 

Ey hia looks no one would have taken him to be the 
infernal rascal he was. 

Claude could see by the movement of hie lips that h( 
was muttering something to himself, and so he strained 
hi3 hearing to the utmost in the endeavour to catcl 
what he said : 

“ I will do it !” ho said, in rather a louder tone of voief 
an 1 ‘T1 oaring restlessly up and down the room. “Iwil 
do it ( Richard Nares. the term of your life is Short 1 i o( 
are taxing a great deal of pains to enrich me! I wil’ 

1 take care that you do not share the plunder !” ^ 
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Claude could scarcely refrain from chuckling aloud. 

“If these rascals were left alone,” he said, mentally, 
“they would doubtless do society a great service by 
ridding one another of their lives!” 

Claude had been told, however, to make the lawyer 
prisoner if he possibly could, and so he resolved to seize 
the present opportunity. 

Accordingly, he dashed the door open, and entered the 
room, ■*** 

The lawyer was, however, more upon his ffuard than 
Claude had believed him to be. 

Turning round with great suddenness he fired ^be 
pistol point blank at Claude, and then rushed to the win- 
dow. ^ 

Claude knew not for a second whether he wae hit or 
not. 

This was the report which had reached the ears of those 
below. 

It is said that a guilty conscience needs no accuser, 
and the lawyer exhibited a remarkable proof of the truth 
of the proverb. 

He jumped immediately to the conclusion that all was 
discovered. 

Under this impression he felt there was only one thing 
left for him to do, and that was to escape as quickly as 
possible. 

He made, then, one wild dash to the window. 

Forgetting in his excitement the danger of such a pro- 
ceeding, the lawyer scrambled through the window with 
the speed of madness. / 

He was out on the tiles before Claude Duval had re- 
covered himself sufficiently to look about him. 

But with one bound he reached the window. 

A glance showed him the lawyer slipping down tne 
Kies at a furious speed. 

He bad lost his footing, but ho was not yet quite sensible 
of his danger. 

Tihe lawyer was only conscious that he was making 
a rapid escape from liis foes. 

But when he tried to stop himself — and it was not until 
he was close to the edge of the roof that he made the 
attempt — he found he had not the power. 

Then a terrific shriek pealed from his lips. 

A full consciousness of his dreadful situation burst upon 
him. 

He could not save himself. 

Ho one could save him. 

In another second ho would Le precipitated over the 

vss. 

Claude Duval watched him like one spellbound. 

lie could not move a limb. 


CHAPTER COCCXUVL 

RICHARD NARES IS DEFEATED IN HIS INTENTION OF 
ESCAPE 15V SIXTEEN-STRING JACK. 
Frantically — most frantically did the lawyer grasp at 
tli e roof and strive to clasp the smooth and even tiles. 

He broke hio nails and tore the flesh from his fingers in 
the effort. 

Indeed he did partially succeed in checking the rapidity 
of his descent — at all events his speed w as not increased. 
' But the slight projections formed Ly the tiles lapping 
one over the other were not SEOugh for him to grasp and 
sustain his weight by. 

Down ho went, slowly but surely down, in bpite cf all 
his efforts. 

Screams of intense horror came continually from his 
lips as he fought and floundered about. 

But at last the edge of the roof was reached. 

In another second he was over. 

But he did not fall. 

That powerful instinct which camses everyone to cling 
with the utmost tenacity t d life came more strongly over 
the lawyer at this moment, and the efforts he had pre- 
viously made sank into insignificance when compared 
with those he now put for h. * 

As in many old-fashion d houses, the gutters to ea ,y 
off the rain-water were mt de of stone. 

Thi3 slight stone coping the lawyer managed to seize 
ot the moment when he w is pcrcipitated over the abyss. 

He clung to it with a ieiiacity iudescribable. 

It was the tenacity of a death-grasp. 


The Ie wyer felt that that was all that preserved hfrni 
from death. 

But his strength was already exhausted. 

“ His bruised and broken fingers, could not retain tbs 
grasp they had taken. 

With t sickly sensation about his heart, the lawyer felt 
that his fingers were slipping from the smooth coping- 
stone. 

desperate indeed were the exertions he made to obtain 
a firmer hold, but in vain. 

His fingers slipped more and more. 

He felt that he was going. 

A mid of blood exme before his eyes, and he shrieked 
like one ha the midst of some death-agony. 

One hand failed him entirely. 

Ii might be that ho hung for abont a second suspended 
by the other one. 

Then that failed him too. 

With another of those awful shrieks which had thrilled 
so repeatedly from his lips, he fell. 

There was a horrible rushing sound, followed quickly 
by a dull, heavy, sickening crash 

The lawyer tad reached the earth. 

He fell upon the flight of broad stone steps which led 
up from the lawn to. thf front door of the house. 

Down the&e he rebounded, until at last he lay motion* 
less and lifeless npon the smooth green turf. 

This Claude 'Duval did not bee as he stood at the 
window ; but he saw it afterwards. 

The whole of the events that we have just described, 
occurred writh a rapidity truly marvellous. 

Claude Duval was one who quickly recovered himself 
from any sudden surprise ; but when the lawyer had fairly 
disappeared from view, and the dull crash which told that 
he had reached the ground struck upon his ear, he passed 
his hand repeatedly over his eyes, for he was in doubt 
whether the whole was not a fevered dream. 

He saw. however, that the attic was full of pale blue 
smoke, which curled around in fantastic wreaths. 

The pistol, too, which the lawyer had discharged, and 
which in his alarm he had dropped, lay upon the floor at 
Claude’s feet, and from its muzzle and lock the blue vapour 
still arose. 

This was proof sufficient of the reality of the events 
winch had taken place, 

“What a horrible affair!” Claude muttered. “Never 
mind ! From wLat I have heard, the rascal richly de- 
served such a fate, or even a worse one ! However. I 
must not linger here; my presence probably will be re- 
quired downstairs.” 

With tbase words, Claude crossed the attic. 

Upon reaching, the door, the sounds os some kind ui 
contention came to his ears and he rushed down the stairs 
with the utjncst percipitation. 

It is now , necessary that we should return to Tom 
King. 

From what we have just related, it will be seen that he 
alone overheard the latter portion 'of tho conversation be- 
tween the infamous Richard Nares and his peo victim. 

It is very certain that Tom would not have allowed the 
feelings of the mother to be tried to such a painful extent 
had Claude been with him. 

Every moment, however, he expected to see his com- 
rade make his appearance, and Tom determined, as soon 
as lie rejoined him, to rush into the room and make 
Richard a prisoner. 

Tom did not wish to act alone in this matter, for fear 
Richard should either do some mischief or escape. 

Both of these he wished to prevent. 

Events at last came to such a crisis that he could no 
longer stand by without interfering. 

Accordingly he rushed in in the manner we have de- 
scribed* 

In his hand Tom King held a pistol. 

He pointed it full at Richard Nares, and the Canner in 
which the pistol was levelled, as well as the stern tone of 
voice, and tho highwayman’s determined manner, ,mad« 
the cowardly rascal feel that Tom would be as good as his 
word. ' $ 

The miscreant’s consternation at Tom King s sudden 
entrance at the moment when he believed that the re was 
uo onejat hand to interfere with his nefarious plans, is 
something which we cannot describe, but which, never- , 
fcieless, was well worth the witnessing. 
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He staggered back several paces. 

But, great as bis surprise undoubtedly was, yot be did 
not altogether lose his presence of niind. 

For instauce, Mrs. Nares had signed her name to the 
document. 

. She had just finished making the last stroke when the 
pistol was fired. 

She had sunk back in a kind of swoon. 

But Richard Had ~eized the paper with avidit jucl Held 
it tightly. 

Ere wo go lurthor we feer it necessary to describe tLe 
position of the different actors in this strange scene. 

Mrs. Nares lay upon a large, old-fashioned bed— cue 
was not 'o dressed, but simply lay on the outside of the 
clothes. 

The room was spacious, and antiquely furnished, and 
opposite the door was a largo window. 

So. 104. — Black Bess. 


It was a casement window — one half opening like a 
door— and was fitted with tiny diamond-shaped panes. 

Close to this window stood Richard Nares, with the 
paper clutched tightly in his left hand. • 

He had sprung from the bedside, to the spot upou which 
he stood at one bound, so surprised was he by the sudden 
entrance of Tom King. 

But when our old frieud had uttered that threatening 
speech, Richard stood as still as though he h^d been 
carved out of stone. c 

His eyes were wide oj>en, and be glared fearfully at Tore • 

Mrs. Nares was no longer conscious of what was taking 
place. 

“Villain !” cried Tom,— “ double-dyed villa" r. 1 The no or 
of retribution has arrived ! I am acquainted with all your 
manifold villanies! You thought you had triumphed, 
but you are defeated 1” 
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— icliard Nires was a coward at heart, but he had a 
spurious kind of courts®, which came over him whenever 
he was forced at bay. 

On the present occasion it exhibited itself. 

The paper which he' had sinned so deeply to obtain 
was in his hands. 

Ho held in his possession all that he had toiled for so 
long, and could he but succeed in getting clear away, all 
would be well. 

Having lived in that house from infancy, he was of 
course, perfectly familiar with every Hick and turn 
in it. 

His back was turned U> the window, but ne knew well 
enough that it was just behind him. 

He knew as well, that he could dash open the casement 
with one touch. 

To be sure, the distance to the ground was something 
over ten feet, bui then just underneath the window was a 
garden-bed composed of particularly soft mould. 

All this flashed in an instant through the mind of 
Richard Nares, and with great suddenness he made up his 
mind to leap through the window, and risk whatever 
injuries he might receive from his fall, believing that by 
adopting this course he should stand a so much better 
chance of making his escape with the paper. 

Accordingly, just as Tom had ceased to speak, he, in 
spite of the warning he had received not to stir, turned 
suddenly round and dashed open the window. 

But he was foiled in his intention to leap out. 

Sixteen-String Jack and the little girl, it will be recol- 
lected, had been left in the lane with strict orders to re- 
main there. 

At first they were well enough disposed to obey these 
injunctions, but as the time passed on without any sign 
being made, the impatience of both increased until it 
became absolutely unbearable. 

The half-hour which elapsed seemed to them like a 
whole day — it always seems so to those who are watching 
and waiting. 

Then there came suddenly upon their ears the loud 
report of a pistol. 

They could tell that the sound came from the house, 
out as they were at the back, they saw nothing of the 
scene on the roof when Lawyer Tagg met his righteous 
doom. 

This put the finishing stroke to their impatience. 

They felt that they could endure it no longer. 

“Good heavens !” exclaimed Jack, in an agitated voice, 
“ what ever can be the meaning of that shot ?” 

“Perhaps your friends are in danger, sir,” said the little 
girl, trembling violently. “ Ri 'hard and the lawyer are 
both very violent men !” 

“ I can easily believe that. I can stay here no longer. 
Tell me how I can gain admission to the groumls, and 
lead the horses in as welfr 1 ’’ 

“ Oh, yes ! Follow me, and I will take you to a door in 
the wall a little lower down — through that you can enter 
easily.” 

“Do so, my dear, for I am full of alarm !” 

The little girl was quite as anxious as Jack, and she 
ran down the lane at a speed that Jack could only just 
keep pace with. 

Pausing presently, she opened a little door in tee wall, 
which led into the garden. 

Through this Jack passed, the horses following him 
docilely enough. 

The gate was then immediately closed, and, leaving the 
horses to take care of thomselves, Jack ran after the little 
girl, who made direct for the house. 

“ Stop— stop !” he cried. “ This will answer our pur- 
pose best ! Do not go into the house ! Look here !” 

Sixteen-String Jack had espied a ladder leaning against 
the wall, and, taking this on his shoulder, he ran with it 
towards the building. 

“Now, my dear,’ he cried, “tell me *rhicb is your 
mother’s window ?” 

“ This is it — this is it.” 

N All right !” 

In another moment Sixteen-String Ja k and raised the 
ladder agaiustthe window. 

He ran u*' it with an agility that was really remark- 
able. 

H? reached the tup at a critical moment. 

T&e one half of the window was dashed violently open, 


but before Richard Naree could spring out, J&ca m mem 
him a blow which hurled him back with tren anonaa 
violence into the room. 

CHAPTER OOCCXCVTL 

RICHARD HAKES IS TAKEN PRISONER, ATI. HAStCS A 

KRAHTIC ArrEXPT TO TRAMPLE THE LIKE OCT OI Ilia 

WOUNDED BODT OF LAWYER TACKJ. 

It was a thousand wonders, and a thousand morciea, too* 
that Tom King did not execute his threat of firing if 
Richard Nares moved an inch from where he stood. 

Had he fired, it is more than probable that he would 
have seriously injured hia old comrade Sixteen -String 
Jack. 

One of the reasons why Tom did not fire the instant he 
perceived a movement upon Richard’s part, was because 
he was startled at the same time by hearing a noise 
behind him, and quickly and instinctively he turned 
round to see by whom or by what it was caused, for of 
course he did not know but what it might be some ally of 
his adversary’s. 

One glance, however, showed him that this apprehen- 
sion was unfounded. 

It was Claude Duval who had entered. 

As may be supposed, he was not a little surprised at 
the scone which he saw before him. 

Richard’s sudden leap towards the window — his en- 
counter with Sixteen-String Jack — and Claude’s entrance 
— all happened so quickly, that it seemed the simultaneous 
occurrence of so many different events. 

And they were almost, simultaneous. 

The blow which Sixteen-String Jack had delivered 
with the full force of his right arm was a severe one, and 
Richard lay upon the floor apparently half stunned. 

Directly afterwards, Jack leaped into the chamber, 
where he had the satisfaction of instantly perceiving that 
his two comrades were safe and unhurt. 

The little girl felt too much anxiety about the safety of 
her mother and that of her new friends, to scruple about 
climbing up the ladder. 

Indeed, she was at the top almost as soon as Jack was, 
and she sprang with the lightness and airiness of a fairy 
into the room. 

She looked all around her, and then, with a cry of pain 
flung herself upon her mother’s bed. 

Mrs. Nares was just recovering her senses. 

At first, she could not believe that it was indeed her 
much-loved daughter who was beside her, so firmly had 
the idea taken hold of her that she had been murdered. 

But when she found she was there, without even a 
scratch or brui3e, her joy was so great that she could 
neither speak nor move. 

Passionately, she wound her arms about her, and 
strained her to her bosom. 

The little girl wept plentifully now ; but the tears which 
flowed from her eyes had the effect of relieving her over- 
charged heart. 

She was the first, however, to recover herself, and, in a 
few words, strove to make her mamma understand what 
had taken place since they had last seen each other. 

In the meantime, the three friends pounced upon 
Richard Nares, and, despite his despeiate and almost 
superhuman struggles, succeeded in binding him hand and 
foot. 

The precious paper which he had gout through so much 
to obtain was forced from his grasp. 

Oh, how he gnashed and grouud his item with rage ! 

The high wa} men glaueed over the paper, and found 
that it appeared to be what it doubtless was, namely, 
a legal transfer of Mrs. Narea's property to her step-son 
Richard. 

Lawyer Tagg had no doubt had the framing of the in- 
strument and he would take care that there was no 
technical flaw in it. 

Now, however, he was past reaping any lienefit from 
his villany. 

By this time, Mrs. Nares somewhat recovered her- 
self. 

The joy which she felt had gone a long war owarda 
coring her indisposition. 

“Do not attempt to thank us for what we navo dona," 
said Tom King. “ Believe me — and I speak not o»5v tu r 
myself but my two friends also — all has been den* -iotAy 
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and willingly, and simply because we always defend the 
helpless and innocent from the strong and guilty when* 
ever the opportunity is afforded ns of doing so !” 

“ But I most thank you, gentlemen ! You can have 
no idea what persecutions I had had to put up with 
from that young man, who unfortunately happens to 
be my stepson/’ 

“ It is much to be regretted that he stands in such a 
degree of relationship to you. As to your persecutions, 
we have by one means and another beoome fully ac- 
qnainte<5 with them.” 

Mrs. Nares burst into tears. 

“Be of good heart.” said Tom King, soothingly; 
“ you have nothing to fear now.” 

It was some time before Mrs. Nares oould speak, but 
presently, she said, in a broken and tremulous voice : 

“ Alas ! gentlemen — you know not the extent of my 
misfortunes. In a moment of weakness, I signed a 
paper whioh will make me and my ohild beggars for 
henceforth.” 

“ I)o not let that trouble you.” 

“ I cannot help it.” 

“ Nay — nay ! You don’t understand me ! Look, here 
is the paper !” 

Mrs. Nares looked at it through her tears. 

“ Do not let that circumstance trouble you, For see, 
this is the way I shall serve it !”, 

Tom King tore the paper into minnte fragments as he 
spoke. 

“ There !” he added, — “ you are all right so far as 
that is concerned ; there is no proof that such a document 
was ever in existence, much less that it was signed.” 

“ Oh, sir, I can see that you are determined to place 
me under a still greater obligation to you.” 

“ Do not look at what we have done in that light, I 
beg.” 

Riohard Nares had by this time abated the violenoe 
of his ?age 

He lay in a strange, huddled-up position on the floor, 
with a look of sullen, angry viciousness upon his face. 

He scowled fearfully when he saw the deed destroyed, 
though, of course, that event was no more than ho ex- 
peoted. 

In a low tone of voioe Claude Duval spoke to his 
friends, and made them acquainted with the particulars 
of the fate of which Lawyer Tagg had been overtaken. 

“I oannot help thinking,” he added, " that he is yet 
alive, and if we make haste we may hear some important 
information, for when he finds he is in danger he will 
probably make a full oonfession.” 

“ We will go to him at once.” • 

“ Let all go !” said Claude. 

“ What, Richard ?” 

“ Yes, and Mrs. Nares and her daughi. ioo. It ic 
only by confronting the actors in these singular events 
with one another, that we can hope to learn all.” 

“ Claude is right !” 

“ He is. Let it be done !” 

This point settled, the three highwaymen turned to- 
wards the other occupants of the apartment. 

The little girl who had so often proved her intelli- 
gence, now gave additional proof of it, for while our 
friends were conversing together she tried her best to 
console and calm her mother, and succeeded in a very 
considerable degree. 

When the highwaymen turned round they were able 
to talk reasonably with her. 

Without telling them their motive, Tom requested 
Mrs. Nares and her daughter to follow them downstairs. 

They consented in an instant. 

The highwaymen then turned to Richard, who seemed 
at first as though he in ten iedto resist their commands. 

But finding lie was so helpless, and seeing how out- 
numbered he was, he agreed for once to surrender at 
diiaretion. 

Sullenly and scow’ingly he rose to his feet, and accom- 
panied our friends downstairs. 

It took them but a short time to reach the entraucc- 
hall of the house. 

Tom King advanced to the door and opened it. 

The moment he did so a dismal groan struck upon his 
ears, which showed at onoe the correctness of Claude’s 
supposition. 

The lawyer was not dead. 


The sight of his bruised and mangled body lying upon 
the smooth green lawn was a great shock to three per- 
sons, though it of course affected them in different ways. 

Those three persons, the reader will scarcely require 
to be told, were, Mrs. Nares and her daughter, and her 
stepson Riohard. 

As for the latter, he seemed totally overcome by this 
sudden discovery of his guilty partner’s fate. 

He trembled and turned very pale. 

Lawyer Tagg was evidently conscious that some one 
was approaching him, for in a faint, moaning tone of 
voice, he said : 

“ Help, help ! — oh, help me ! Do not leave me to die 
like this. Meroy — have mercy upon me ! I oannot die 
yet ! Help, help !” 

“ Wretched man !” said Tom King, in a solemn voioe, 
“ you are past all human help.” 

.Lawyer Tagg looked up and saw that he was sur- 
rounded by a singular group. 

First there were the three highwaymen. 

Then there was Mrs. Nares and her lovely little 
daughter, whose mysterious escape had been so great a 
trouble to him. 

Then, last of all, there was Richard Nares, with an 
expression upon his face which befitted a demon, and 
not a human being 

The lawyer saw, too, that Richard’s face was bruised 
and bleeding, and that he was a prisoner. 

One brief yet comprehensive glance showed all this 
to the lawyer, who with a groan torn from him by the 
exquisite agony he was suffering, let fall his Lead upon, 
the ground again. 

Tom King bent over him. 

<l It is in vain you call upon 11 s for help, you are past 
all human aid. It is impossible that you can survive 
the injuries j on have received. How it is that you have 
lived so long is to me a mystery !” 

A groan was the sole reply. 

“ I cannot do otherwise than think you were t .reserved 
from instant death for some wise purpose. You also 
must feel the same conviction. Atone, then, while it is 
in your power, for the mischief and evil yon have 
wrought. There is but one wuv that you can do this.” 

“ How P" asked the wounded wretch, in a hollow and 
almost inaudible murmur. 

“ By making a full confession to us of all your own 
and your companion’s villainies.” 

“ Why shi uld i do that ?” 

“ Because then, if 1 mistake not, you will place Richard 
wholly in the power of Mrs. Nares, and so preserve her 
from any future persecutions. Come, speak !” 

At this instant. Kichard Nares, by a sudden efEortof 
strength, broke from the hold which Claude had upon 
him, and. springing forward, would have trampled upon 
the lawyer’s wouuded body had not Tom King seized 
him in the nick of time. 


CHAPTER CCCCXCVIII. 

LAWYER TAGG MAKES A FULL COM ESSION OF HIS OWN 

CRIMES, AND THOSE OF RICHARD NARES AS WELL. 

A most ferocious expression distorted the sinister 
countenance of Richard Nares when he was thus foiled 
in his horrible intent. 

Claude Duval and S xteen-String Jack both sprang 
forward with great quickness, and the misoreant was 
totally overpowered. 

His intention was palpable enough, and so was the 
motive which prompted him to the deed. 

Lawyer Tagg evidently had something disagreeable 
to disclose, which would have the effect mentioned by 
Tom King, and Richard Nares had thonght, by a little 
promptitude, to put it out of the lawyer’s power to injure 
him. 

How nearly be succeeded lias been seen. 

He was well enough aware by the appearance which 
his accomplice presented that the least thing would ex- 
tinguish the spark of life which still clnng to the man- 
gled carcass. 

Could he have stamped upon the lawyer, the injuries 
he would thus have inflicted, would doubtless have 
caused instantaneous d-ath. 

But it had been fated otherwise. 

Richard's intention was not onl^’ palpable to all thfi 
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ipertatore of this singular scone, bnt to the wounded man 
also. 

His eyes gleamed with unnatural lustre, and his teeth 
were tightly clenched together. 

He knew what Richard had meant to do, 

Passion lent him strength which, undei •jonher ciretan- 
Ranoea. h© would not have possessed. 

He raised himself a little on one arm. 

Perceiving this, and judging that he wanted to sit 
Tom King moved, and, going behind him, propped him 
up. 

Tagg glared savagely at Richard. 

“ Unnatural monster !” he shrieked, in tones that were 
horrible in the extreme to listen to. “ Unnatural monster ! 
bnt for this last act of yours, I would have died with my 
tongue tied, but now I will speak ! Richard N' res, be- 
ware 1” 

Tagg gasped painfully for breath, as thC'-gt ittcrly #x- 
liausted. 

Richard’s face turned perfectly livid, and b« rembled as 
though suffering from an ague. 

But when he saw how exhausted the la* ter was he 
looked on with eagerness. 

In his baleful-looking eyes was plainly enough expressed 
the hope that death would supervene before the promised 
revelations could be made. 

But in this hope be was defeated. 

The lawyer recovered himself wonderfully. 

“ I must be calm,’" he said — “ very — very calm, and then 
I shall be able to tell all. Who is there that can write ?” 

“ I can !” said Tom King. 

Be quick, then !” returned the lawyer. “ In my coat- 

C ocket you will find a pocket-book containing several 
lank leaves. Find it, I say !” 

“ It is here !” said Tom. as he placed his hand in Tagg’s 
pocket and drew out the article he had mentioned. 

“Yon will find a pencil inside. Now, be quick and 
write down my confession.” 

“ I am ready !| said Tom, as he placed the open 
pocket-book upon his knee and held himself in readiness 
to write down the first words that fell from the lawyer’s 
lips. 

“ Begin thus,” said Tagg. 

And amid an intense silence, which was broken only by 
the rapid passage of the lead pencil over the paper, the 
lawyer spoke as follows. 

His words were listened to with an eager interest, which 
the reader may perhaps he able to conceive : 

“ I, Stephen Tagg, of Thavies Inn, London, attorney-at- 
law, believing myself to be within a short time of my 
decease, do hereby make oath and testify — 

“ That on the night of Monday last past, Mr. Richard 
Narcs, senior, while upon his way to his own home, was 
suddenly and violently set upon by his son Richard Nares 
and thrown into the fishpond on the lawn — in consequence 
whereof the said Richard Nares, senior, being as he was 
at the rime somewhat under the influence of wine, was 
drowned and did die — the object of Richard Nares, junior, 
being to obtain possession of Mrs. Nares’s property and 
money, and also to have his revenge upon his father, with 
whom for some time lately he had not been on friendly 
terms. I will also confess I did aid and abet the said 
Richard Nares, junior, but now do most heartily repent of 
having done so To the truth of all the above t most 
solemnly swear !” 

The lawyer ceased. 

“ Is that all ?” said Tom. 

“ Yes. Is it not enough ?” 

“Ample.” 

“ Good. Raise me up a little and give me the pocket-book 
and pencil, I have but little strength left, but what I do 
possess shall bo employed in placing my signature to this 
document.” 

Richard Nares fairly howled with rage, but he strugg; so 
in vain to release himself. 

Tom King raised Lawyer Tagg to a convenient poid«km, 
and anxiously watched his movements. 

It seemed as though, after all, the lawyer would dio 
without accomplishing his purpose. 

He made several ineffectual efforts to grasp the pencil 
flrmly. 

At last he succeeded in closing his fingers round it, 
and then slowly anil painfully, letter by letW*- h« signed 
bis name at the foot of the confession. 


His hand faltered when he made the firm! g, uj bar 
made an attempt to affix the date. 

This was a failure. 

His muscles relaxed, and the pencil fell from hi# 
strengthless fingers. 

Then a horrible sound began to make itself audible is 
his throat. 

It was a sound which in always instil tivelv rsetur- 
sixed. 

It was the death-rattle. 

Painfully he struggled. 

He slipped from Tom’s grasp, and writhed upon the 
ground. 

Then there was one sharp contraction of the muscles 
and all was over. 

The lawyer was dead. 

For a moment or two after the decease of this bad man, 
a profound silence was observed by all present. 

The general Lorror of the scene had been too much for 
Mrs. Nares and her daughter. 

Their eyes were averted from the dreadful spectacle. 

Now that the confession was signed, all that hardihood 
which Richard Nares had formerly exhibited disappeared 

He seemed quite crushed and overcome. 

Tom King was the first to break the silence. 

He picked up the pocket-book and then rose to his feet. 

“ This is the bad end of a bad man !” ho said, “ but wo 
must do him the justice to recollect that he made the only 
reparation that lay in his power." 

Mrs. Nares turned round when these w .rds were 
spoken. 

1 Can it be possible that what the lawyer has confessed 
to is the truth ? Surely, Richard cannot have added parri- 
cide to the long list of his crimes !” 

“No, no!” said Richard, eagerly catching as it seemed 
at the doubt thus expressed — “ no, no ! It is false — false, 
every word of it ! I did no such deed ! It was done out 
of revenge! There is not the slightest foundation for 
such a charge. I tell you I am innocent !” 

“ Richard Nares,” said Tom King, “ it has been my 
conviction from the very first that you w«re guilty of the 
murder of your father. I suspected you, and what this 
lawyer has just written confirms me in my suspicions. 
You are guilty — guilty of the unnatural crime of parricide 
The shifting colour on your cheek proclaims your guilt !” 

“ It is false !” cried Richard, hoarsely. 

But this time his voice was not so confident in its tone. 

“ You are guilty !” said Tom, again. 

“ And if I am, what is that to you ?” said Richard, 
suddenly, and with all the fierce courage of desperation. 
“ Who are yon ? What business is it of yours ? By what 
right do you hold me prisoner thus ?” 

“ The best right of all !” said Tom. “ It is our object 
always, whenever we are afforded the opportunity, to step 
in and aid and succour the oppressed. We have done so 
on the present occasion, and have also been so fortunate 
as to do not only that, but to confound and punish the 
guilty !” 

Richard was silent. 

Tom then turned to Mrs. Nares. 

“ My dear madam,” he said, “ I am glad, as I before 
told you, that we have been chosen the instruments to 
relieve you from your persecutions. You will say, how- 
ever, that after we have gone your position will be no 
better than it was before — that Richard will renew his 
persecutions.” 

“ I hope not.” 

“ So do I. From the relationship in which he stands 
to you, I feel sure that, so far from placing the officers of 
justice on liis track, you would assist him to fly.” 

“ I would indeed !” 

“ I knew it ; and now I will tell you what I will do. 
'Here is the lawyer’s confession. Take it, and guard it 
more preciously than your life I While you have that, 
Richard is powerless to do you harm.” 

Mrs. Nares took the paper, but it wasvsith manifest un- 
willingness. 

“Remember," said Tom, “that it is not only tor youi 
own sake that you ought to arm yourself with this paper, 
but for youi child’s. You must keep it. Should he re- 
new his peisecutions, or attempt in any way to injure 
you, place that paper in the hands of * magistrate, wh« 
will know what to do with it’’ 

“ But- ” 
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“Nay, I ran gnoss your objections: Ton will say that 
he will persecute you until you give up tip* mpei to him, 
or else he will take it from you by force. I wiL' tel; you 
what you mast do to guard against that ; aud. for yovr 
dear daughter’s sake, I trust yon will lists* t»> my 
words.” 

“ I will, sir, and act upon them.” 

“I am glad to hear you say as much. GK thif,, te 'fc-Oj 
best friend Choose the person upon whom you can roly, 
confide to him the full particulars of all thai has tak<9& 
place, and give him the confession to place it wosnewhere 
in safety. Then, in the event of any mischief befalling 
either you or your daughter, he will forward it tc a magis- 
trate.” 

“ But ” 

“ Parilon me, if I anticipate what yon are about to tAj 
—you will find that 1 have provided against every con- 
tingency The day has only just begun. Start, then, 
without a moment’s delay, and lose no time in getting to 
the residence of your friend, llow long will this ta&s 
you?” 

“ A bout two hours.” 

“ I will give you three, and then you will be safe ttcxi 
all danger. For three hours, we will remain here and 
keep guard over Richard Nares. You will have nothing 
£6 fear from him. Do yon understand me ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“At the expiration of three hours we shall release 
Richard Nares from our custody. If he is wise, he will 
quit this part of the kingdom for ever, and seek some 
better life. Now depart. Let me see you begin your 
journey.” 

The little girl warmly seconded Tom King’s proposal ; 
and, after making a few preparations, the pair set out. 

Not, however, until they had warmly and individually 
thaDked our three friends for the inestimable service they 
had rendered. 

And not until, with many tears, they had entreated 
Richard to flee the country, lest it should he discovered 
that his father died by foul means, and the crime be 
brought home to him. 

But Richard only looked upon them with an evil scowl. 

Tom King accompanied both down to tho gate, and 
bade mother and daughter a last respectful farewell. 

CHAPTER CCCCXCIX. 

RiCHARI) NARES RECOGNISES THE THREE HIGHWAYMEN, 
AND SWEARS TO HAVE REVENGE 

We think, and our readers will think with us. that the pre- 
sent position of the three friends is almost as peculiar as 
any in which they have ever been placed. 

Theie they were, left in quid possession of a well- 
furnished mansion. 

Left there by the owdcts, and under such strange cir- 
cumstances. 

They were to keep Richard Nares a prisoner for three 
hours, and at the expiration of that time they were to set 
him at liberty. 

Then the house contaiued no servants — all the domestics 
had been sent away. 

On the green lawn, like a foul smirch upon some 
delicate fabric, lay the crushed and mangled remains of a 
human form. 

Inside the house, in one of t&e upper rooms, the 
windows of which were darkened, wi# another Lcnitle 
wght. 

That was the body of Mr. Nares the owner and oesupier 
of the mansion, who had been taken out of the fishpond 
on his own lawn. 

Truly were the "rcumstanccs coparalleled. 

Richard Nares ^-Geared to have given up all ideas of r»- 
sistai.ee, but the 1 ifhwaymen were not to fee deceived intc 
feeling a false security. 

They mistrusted his quie-eence. 

Tom hastened to rejt in his comrades. 

Addressing SixteeP ~i,rmg Jack, he said: 

’’ Where are the Worses ?” 

“ 1 brought ^.<jm into the garden with me.” 

“Well, it seems there are iome stables in the itir 
Doubtless you will be able to find some* provender in the 
.ofts overhead. I will take your place here, and do you 
look to horses, for as wn are to stay here tor three 


hours we may as well make ourselves as comfortable as we 
..•an.” 

“ Decidedly so !" 

Sixteen-String Jack rose as he spoke, and went towards 
the hack garden where he h»d left the horses. 

Tom took his place. 

Richard No res could not help seeing that his oaptora 
were determined to allow him no chance of making his 
escape. 

Sis teen- String JacK <£*e horses readily enough, 

and, having secured them, led them into the stables. 

Here he made them more comfortable than thsy had 
been for a very long timb past. 

There was plenty of food of all kinds ready to his hand, 
and he gave the animals a regular feast, for he could not 
tell how long a time might have to elapse before they 
again had an opportunity of getting any corn. 

Ho rubbed' them down and thoroughly attended to 
them. 

When he had finished, he found a considerable portion 
of tho allotted time of three hours had expired. 

He found his two comrades still occupying the same 
positions as when he had left them. 

Our readers may perchance be able to realise the 
amount of satisfaction the highwaymen felt at the adven- 
ture which had recently so wholly engrossed their atten- 
tion. 

It was a source of the greatest delight to them to think 
that chance had thrown them in the way of the little girl, 
whose actual name they knew not ; but who, in an incre- 
dibly short space of time, had taught them to love her 
with a rare affection. 

They felt perfectly rejoiced when they reflected how 
completely they had freed Mrs Nares and her daughter 
from the infamous persecutions of Richard. 

Both were now safe from him, though it was solely 
owing to the interposition of our friends that they were 
so. 

The three hours which had been fixed upon very 
quickly expired. 

It was about one o’clock in the day, when Sixteen- 
String Jack repaired to the stables and saddled the horses 
ready for the road. 

In so lovely a part of the country, and so far away from 
London, too, as it was, the highwaymen believed that 
they would be able to take their way along the high-road 
by broad daylight with almost absolute safety. 

Accordingly, they resolved not to linger any longer at 
that house ; though they might, had they so chosen, have 
remained there until nightfall. 

But they judged it to be best and most prudent to 
depart at once. 

From the time Tom King had taken his scat beside 
him, Richard Nares had not spoken a word, and had 
scarcely made a movement. 

He sat there dogged and sullen ; and the highwaymen, 
of course, made no attempt to lead him into conversa- 
tion. 

Shortly after one o’clock, then, the horses were brought 
round all ready for our friends to mount. 

By this time Mrs. Nares and her daughter were surely 
in a place of safety. 

As a very necessary precaution, they searched Richard’s 
pockets, and removed all weapons, so as to make it im- 
possible for him to do them an injury. 

Then they loosened the bonds, by which his arms were 
confined in such a manner that in the course of a few 
minutes at most, he could free himself by his own unaided 
exertions. 

Having done this, they mounted and rode slowly away, 
looking hack from time to time to catch a last glimpse “f 
the building in which such strange events had taken 
place. 

Upon reaching the top of the lane, the three friends 
followed their original direction, resuming their inter- 
rvnteU journey 

If they had done nothing else, they had obtained a rest 
and a meal for their horses, which were now in excellent 
condition for the road, and equal to almost any amount of 
exertion. 

While speaking of what had happened — for the reader 
will remember that this was the first ■ ppertnnity they had 
had for conferring freely together — Claude said : 

“ It may be all very well, but I, for one, can't help 
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thinking that that confounded rascal Richard got off a 
great deal more easily than he ought to have done ! He 
deserved a worse fate than the lawyer, in my opinion 

I* But don't you see how disagreeahle such a thing 
would he for Mrs. Nares ?” said Toni King. “Rely npoii 
H, the best thing to he done was to give her the lawyer’s 
confession, and give Richard the opportunity of leaving 
the country with all expedition.” 

“ I doD’t think things could have been managed mven 
better.” said Sixteen-String Jack. 

“Nor 1,’’’ said Claude Duval, “except that 1 can'i ne’lp 
feeling that ho got off a great deal too lightly.” 

“Indeed!” said a sneering voice, so close to ti- in that 
all three started. 

They had proceeded but a short tteMa tue* 

The voice caused them all to turn their eyre in one 
direction, and that was towards the hedge, on the right- 
hand side of the road. 

There in a gap in the hedge stood Richard Naras. 

How he had contrived to release himself arid get thero 
in so short a space of time seemed really marvellous. 

He could not have done it had he been less intimate 
with the grounds than he was. 

His face was'convulsed with passion, and he looked with 
the utmost malignity upon our friends. 

“ I have got nil lightly, have I ?” he said. “ Ha, ha 1 
But my time will come for triumph ! I know you, my fine 
sprites ! I know yon all three ! Ha, ha !” 

So astonished were the three highwaymen by his sadden 
appearance, and the strange words he uttered, that they 
impulsively reined in their steeds, and gazed at him 
aghast. 

He looked more like a madman than aught else. 

“ Ha, ha!” he chuckled again. “I know you, and what 
is more, I will be even with yon 1 I am one of those who 
never forget or forgive an injury, be it ever so slight a 
one. While you — you have put yourselves out of the way to 
thwart me, when yon had not the slightest excuse for so 
doing. But I will have revenge, and full and deadly re- 
venge ! You have ruined the one grand scheme of my 
life — ruined it utterly — ruined it, too, when success had 
crowned my long and toilsome efforts I I held a fortune 
in my grasp, and it was wrested from me by you !’’ 

As he proceeded his excitement grew greater and 
greater, until now he foamed at the mouth lit"' some in- 
furiated animal. 

He continued with impetuosity • 

“ You have done all this, but you will suffer for it ! 
My plans are all defeated I Never mind! Henceforth I 
will live, and with but one object only I That shall be to 
hunt you to the death! I tell you that I know you 
— you, Tom King ; you, Claude Duval ; and yc a, Sixteen- 
String Jack! You see, I know you all three. The reward 
offered for your apprehension is great ! I will have a share 
of it ! From this moment I will know no peace tiU I have 
had you hunted down I Let it be a satisfaction for you to 
remember that there is now upon your track — watching 
your every movement, dogging your every step— one who 
will have the thoughts of past injuries and future 
vengeance to urge him on! Ha, ha! We shall see — we 
shah see!” 

Tom King tried to make himsell heard hut nis voice 
was drowned by the villain’s shrieking tones. 

“ I tell you you have no w a mortal foe — such a one as you 
have never had before, or your career would long ago 
have been cut short ! I tell you to beware 1 The hour 
will come when I shall triumph — then I shall shriek aloud 
so that the tones may penetrate the inmost chambers 
of your brain, ‘Remember Richard Nares — remem- 
ber Richard Nares I He swore to have his revenge, 
and he has had it !’ Ha, ha } those will be my words. 
You may fly — yon may smile at my words — but your 
speed will not outstrip the speed of nate. I tell 
you I will have my revenge— revenge ! Farewell ! Ee- 
meirber I am on your track, and that now tb~ sole object of 
my life is to compass your destruction !’ 

r i ding his singular, man* -cm speech with these words, 
Richard Nares suddenly disappeared behind the hedge, 
and the next minute could be seen flying over the roea-Iow. 

“ Confound the villain’s impudence 1” said Claude Du v-.l, 
and as he spoke he drew a pistol and 6 red it after the re- 
treating form. 

But Richard Nares Lai already gone too far for the shot 
lo be effectual 


Evidently, however, the report reached his ears, for h«. 
stopped suddenly in his headlong coarse, faoed about, 
made a contemptuous gesture, and harried on again. 

Claude looked half inclined to pursue him. 

“ Never mind him.” said Tom King. “Come on. Put 
ap your pistol and take no more notice of him. Come on.’’ 

“ All right ; hut did yon ever hear the like ? But I told 
j ou be was let off a good deal too lightly, and this prove* 

i »t " 

“ He seemed like one mad !” said dixteen-String Jack. 

“I believe he was mad,” said Tom King. “ It is quite 
certain he had entirely set his heart upon this little pet 
scheme of villany, and to find himself defeated at the 
moment of success has turned his brain. He is mad, 
depend upon it! No one but a madman would have 
spoken like that.” 

“ He may be mad,” said Claude ; “ but, if he is, all I 
oau say is, there is a very great deal of method in his mad- 
ness ; and it is a sort of madness I don’t at all care about It 
'strikes me he was uncommonly in earnest L wish I had 
Iwen a little quicker wth my pistol, and then we should 
have had no further trouble with him. As it is, I can’t 
help thinking he will be as good as his word.” 

'•Bah 1” said Tom King. “ Think no more about him! 
Push on — we shall soon be out of his reach. I don’t fear 
him, and I should feel rather glad, than otherwise, that 
he was looking after us, instead of persecuting poor Mrs. 
Nares and her daughter.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Claudo Duval; “but you can take 
my word for it we hare made an enemy, and one, too, 
who has all the will, even if he has not the power, to do 
us serious mischief !” 

“Let him do his worst!” said Tom— “I can only feel 
despision for such a miscreant!” 


CHAPTER D. 

THE THREE HIGHWAYMEN FIND THEMSELVES UPON TUB 

THRESHOLD OF ANOTHER MYSTERIOUS AND TERRIBLE 

ADVENTURE. 

After Tom King thns spoke, the highwaymen relapsed 
into silence.- 

Their horses’ heads were* turro towards their destina- 
tion, and the animals were fresh 

A loosening of the rtm was all tnat was required to sot 
them in rapid motion, and they flew along the high-road 
at a speed that soon took them away from the scene of 
their recent exploits. 

In the excitement of the gallop, the threats to which 
Richard Nares had given utterance became less and less 
impressive, until at last Claude Duval could smile when 
he remembered them. 

Many miles were passed over before they slackened 
speed in the least and then it was only out of considera- 
tion for their steeds. 

ft would have been unsafe in the extreme to have 
exhausted them entirely. 

At any moment, a pursuit might be commenced after 
them ; in the event of which, they would have to trust to 
the superior fleetness of their steeds for escape from their 
persevering foes. 

They exchanged, then, their gallop for a trot ; and, while 
going at this rate, it was the easiest matter in the world 
to converse with one another. 

“Now, Tom,” said Sixteen-String jack, “ we look upon 
you as our guide — I am quite ignorant of this part of the 
country.” 

“And I happen to he very familiar with it,” replied 
Tom King ; “ so yon can trust yourself to my guidance 
with perfect safety.” 

1 Have we far to go ?” 

- Fes — many miles vet. If we push 015, however, 1 
hope we sudl be near the outskirts of the f orest by night- 
fall.” 

“ Good I 1 am glad tc hear it, for I feel a very great 
degree of curiosity to -now how this adventure will end.” 

“ And I, too !” said Claude. 

Tom King laughed as he replied : 

“Don’t flU yourselves up with the notion that we shall 
find the miser’s chest of gold, because I feel a firm convic- 
tion that we are a day after the fair !” 

“ It may be so ; but the New Forest is a very large 
olace, and. without more definite information than yo* 
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save given, I (foil'll see how the buried chest ta in danger 
ol discovery.” 

44 Ton have no idea now much the hope of obtafulug a 
targe sum of gold will sharpen a man’s perceptions ? It is 
really wonderful! And the three men I have spoken o? 
would not rest until they had succeeded.” 

‘> Well, well 1 It may be that they are stiS p mswaifsi# 
(heir search.” 

“ It may be so]” said Sixteeu-String Jack. “ W e Ui*. 
not tell until we go there ; and 1 am sure the char.ce id 
well worth the trouble I” 

“It is — it is!” 

“ By to-morrow,” satd Tom, “ we shall be 'airly within 
the deepest recesses of the old forest. When once wt are 
there, we shall be perfectly free from dauger ; therefore 1 
propose that we take the opportunity of giving our horses 
a rest, and obtaining a few hours’ sleep ourselves 

“ With all my heart !” said Jack and Claude, 

“That is decided upon, then; and now for another 
point: I told you I knew this country well.” 

“ Yes — yes, Tom !” 

“ Seme distance further on we shall come to a cross- 
road. It is lonely aud unfrequented — at least, it used to 
be ; but, if we take it, we shall save at least a dozen 
miles.” 

Will it be that much further if we continue along the 
highway ?” 

“ Yes, quite !” 

“ Then let us take the cross-road, by all means !” 

“ I thought you would say that ! Of course wo snail 
gave the distance 1 mention, but then '.here will to little 
likelihood of meeting with any travellers.” 

■ That is a drawback.” 

To some extent it is, but I have been thinking lately 
(bat perhaps it will be bust for us to get to the New 1’orest 
as quietly as we possibly can. We had better not have a 
hue-aud-cry about our ears if we can possibly avoid 
it.” 

“ 1 quite agree with you, Tom, though until yon spoke 
t had not taken that into consideration,” said Claude 
Duval. “ If we find the gold, we shall have no occasion to 
trouble the travellers.” 

“And if we fail,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “ wc shaP 
have a capital opportunity of making up for lost time on 
our way back again.” 

“Of iNiurse we shall and, one way or the other, I have 
made up my mind to have a good booty.” 

“ Bravo !” 

“ Well, then,” said Tom King, as he pointed to n finger- 
post, the four anus of which were just visiblo over the 
hedge-rows, “ there is the cross-road I spoke of. and Ufiv 
continue to pursue that we shall in due time arrive at that 
portion of the forest in which the chest was buried.” 

“ Are you sure you should know the spot again ? 

‘ Oh yes ! we took care to bury the chest at the f>x>t of 
s. tree of such a peculiar kind, that 1 could reoeguvso U 
from a million.” 

“ That is also satisfactory, and the more I think of it 
the surer do I feel that we cannot do better than let til 
travellers pass us by without molestation.” 

“ If we do so there will not be a suspicion of otn £<y»- 
senct in this part of the country, for you know we 6ive 
not been tracked at all.** 

“ No, we Lave not, it is true,” said C’aude Duval, ,! 4rut 
you must not forget Richard Nares.” 

“ Bah !” 

“You should never despise an enemy ; rely upov ft., he 
will be as bid as his word.” 

Tom King laughed. 

Jn&t at this moineut they reached the crossroad, and 
turned dowD it. 

“ 1 told yon it was very lonely.” said Tom, as they 
trotted along it, “ and it do. -8 not appear to have charged 
its character in the least Look at the ruts — and seo, ‘he 
road is almost overgrown with grass.” 

It is certain a long whilo has elapsed since a xy v®h»cle 
passed down this road,” said Claude. 

This was apparent enough, for the ruts wc>rs covered 
with a kind of moss, which must have been there soiuc 
time. 

The road was very icagh, and bad for travelling, but 
there was no need for them to make great spot-d, a>\ alter 
fei.l, it did not matter. 

There w*« little b**r Jm they would be seen by »b t- 


one, and this suited them e» xjilvuliy now that thee had 
agreed upon making a change in their plan of proceeding. 

Engaged iu conversation, the journey was "■■eas'iaf 
enough, and the tiise passed away quickly. 

At length the sun hid himself behind the clouds t!ml 
were piled up in the western sky, a cool breath fanned 
I tivetr cheeks, and twilight crept over the face of nature. 

Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack looked keenly 
. jdvauce, but could aoo nothing of the forest. 

• We shall reach the outskirts bv nightfall, nevorthe- 
l less,” said Torn, “ bat you must understand that all round 
the New Forest, surrounding it like a belt, is a strip of 
waste land, upon which no trees grow, but only suob 
rank vegetation as you would find upon a heaih or 
common.” 

“ I know !• 

This belt of waste land is many miles in width in some 
places, in others only one or two. It is on the edge ot 
this strip that I hope to arrive by nightfall” 

“ And how far is it to the actual forest ?” 

“ To the tree ?” 

“ Y' ft” 

“ Seven miles ai least.” 

“ Whew ! Then, when we reach the end of this road 
we shall have seven miles to go over a heath ?” 

“Just so.” 

“ Look there !” said Sixteen -String Jack. “It seems 
the road is cot wholly untravelled. There’s some one, 
evidently !” 

It was as Jack had said. 

A long way off, down the lonely road, and only just 
visible iu the dusk of evening, was a mau. 

He was mounted upon a horse of perfect symmetry and 
rather unusual size. 

This rider, whoever he was, remained motionless. 

His stsM was planted nearly in the centre of the road, 
and ws r ts motionless as his rider. 

The latter was looking up the road in the direction our 
friends were coming from. 

Iu his left baud he held the reins, while with his right 
he shaded from his eyes the extraneous rays of light 
which have a tendency to obscure the vision when one is 
loc king at distant objects. 

He was evidently gazing intently at our friends. 

There was something very peculiar in his maimer. 

The three highwaymen rather slackened their speed. 

They looked towards the stranger with great addition 

“ Whatever can be the meaniug of this ?” said Turn t. 
his comrades. 

His tone of voice showed how puzzled and bewildered 
he was. 

“ 1 know no more than you do.” replied Claude. “ It is 
very strange." 

If I told you what I thought about it,” added Jack, “ l 
think you would laugh at mo.” 

“No, no! Whaiisit?” 

“Why, he looks to me as much like a highwayman a# 
ever 1 saw anybody iu my life!” 

“11a, ha!” 

“ I knew you would laugh at mo.” 

“ That is too droll,” said Torn. 

“ Aud yet,” said Claude, “ how still he is, and how he 
gazes upon us ! L wonder w liether he will try to stop us ?’ 

“ He would be a bold highwayman,” said Tom King. 
u who would wait in the road like that, single-hand., nL, foi 
the approach of three well-mounted, well-armed trs- 
vellcrs !” 

“ He would, and yet why on earth should he pause it 
the road like this ? Did you see him take up his position 
there ? 

“ No.” 

11 Nor L’ 

‘ Nor 1. ’Tnn I firs, caught sight of him ha was sit- 
tiag there, just as he docs now ■’ 

.The singular appearance of this horseman did indeed 
Souri ample matter for speculation for our friends. 

They could not understand why anyone should beh*v« 
in so eccentric a manner. 

Gradually the highwaymen reduced tt»» speed of tb«w 
horses until it became a walk. 

Stili the stranger never stirred thongu, as mo* 
closer and closer, it became more evident to at ae xm 
waiting tor them. 

But what on earth oouid n® hie motive for d-dig Bo * 
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That, at prosout, was an nnsolvable mystery. 

Ilaviug exhausted all their speculations, the highway- 
men became silent. 

They each occupied themselves in noticing what they 
saw, and drawing their own inferences from it. 

A closer approach showed them that the mysterious 
stranger was dressed with great elegance and richness, 
though his gaib seemed to be of foreign manufacture. 

His horse was black, with a sleek, velvety coat. 

The saddle did not seem an English one, but it was 
furnished with holsters, from which the brass-bound 
butts of some horse-pistols peeped forth ostentatiously. 

A long black cloak was clasped round his neck, and 
hung in massive, though graceful folds over his person, 
and partly over the crupper of his steed. 

On his head he wore a black hat of peculiar fashion, 
in which was one solitary feather, which stood up as 
rigidly as th iugli it had been some stoel ornament upon 
a helmet. 

The stranger’s complexion was very swarthy, and his 
countenance was almost entirely covered with black hair, 
which had been allowed to grow freely and luxuriantly. 

In the times of which we write this was a very remark- 
able feature, for then it was the prevailing fashion to 
shave the face clean, though some military individualsat 
times cultivated a fiue moustache, but even this was 
an innovation. 

When, therefore, the highwaymen saw that the 
stranger’s face was buried in hair, the interest they had 
previously felt was doubled. 

It now became rather a nice question whether the 
stranger would accost them when they passed. 

This was a point that would be quickly set at rest, for 
auother moment or so and they would reach the spot 
upon which he stood. 

When they came nearer, the stranger removed his 
hand from his face, aud let it fall listlessly by his side. 

He gazed attentively into the oouutenauce of each of 
our friends in succession, then, raising his hand to his 
hat, he saluted them with deep aud respectful politeness. 

Yet there was a certain amount of constraint and 
hauteur in his manner. 

Our three friends promptly returned the salute, and 
would have continued ou their way, but the stranger, in 
whom they felt already most deeply interested, spoke. 

His voice had a strong foreign accent, and he spoke 
with difficulty, like one who is but indifferently ac- 
quainted with the language, or as though he had to trans- 
late his thoughts from his own tongue before he gave 
them utterance. The hesitation thus produced came up- 
on the ear with a peculiar but not unpleasant effect. 

It is not our intention to trouble the reader with the 
difficulties of his speech. 

He spoke as follows : 

“Good gentlemen — good evening! I would speak 
with you. Have you a loug journey taken ?” 

Then, perceiving the surprise with which our friends 
regarded him, he added, in some confusion :• 

“ Pardon me, gentlemen, but it is with difficulty 
that 1 speak the English tongue. But be patient, and 
oblige me by listening.’’ 

The three highwaymen bowed, and lorn took upon 
himself to reply for his comrades. 

“ We shall listen with pleasure to what you have to 
say to us, sir.’’ 

“ Thanks — it much pleases me to meet with a kind 
response. I will not detain you long, if you will only 
have patience to listen.” . 

They bowed again. * 

“ I ought to ask you, first, whether you far make your 
journey in this direction ? If you do not, then there is 
no need for further speech. If you do, I would earnestly 
beseech your attention to my words.” 

Tho three friends exchanged glances with each other, 
as much as to say, “ Events are growing still more 
complicated— what can he mean P” 

This took but a moment ; then Tom replied : 

“ We intend to travel to the extremity of this road.” 

“ You have already reached it, gentlemen, or neatly 
so. I mean, shall you cross the large open space between 
the end of this road and the forest?” 

The highwaymen exchanged glances again, for they 
could not imagine to what point these questions would 
tend. 


Nevertheless, the stranger’s manner, although so mys- 
terious, was at the samo time so earnest and impressive 
that Tom felt constrained to answer him candidly and 
truthfully. 

“ We are goiug to cross the open space you speak of,” 
he said. 

A strange expression came over the stranger’s face. 

I thought so,” he replied ; ” and I am much obliged 
to you for listening to mo with so much attention. 
Hitherto, when I have addressed anyone, I have met 
with nothing but rebuffs. I trust, however, you will 
hear me to the end.” 

We will do so willingly.” 

“ Well, then, I want you to allow me to accompany 
you in your journey across this place. I would willingly 
be an escort to every traveller across the dreary waste 
— until ” 

The stranger sighed deeply. 

This request our friends thought was a strange one, 
but they resolved to accede to it. 

They felt that if the stranger contemplated treachery 
they should be more than a match for him, without, in- 
deed. he lured them into some ambuscade. 

But though he was a foreigner, yet he did not look 
like one who would be guilty of a base action. 

He seemed sad and mournful, and the corners of his 
mouth were depressed, as though a long time had 
elapsed since he smiled 

But Tom King, although he had made up his mind 
to consent, nevertheless remarked : 

“ Y’our request, sir, is, to say the least of it, a strange 
one. People are naturally suspicious of travellers they 
may encounter on the road. We shall therefore feel 
more at ease if you will give us some reason ” 

“ I will do so willingly, if you will only have patience 
to listen.” 

“ We will listen with pleasure.” 

“ Well, then, gentlemen, my presence must seem very 
strange, and I hasten to give you a faithful account of 
it. As you have guessed, perhaps, I am a foreigner.” 

The highwaymen bowed. 

“ I have not long been in England,” he said, “ and the 
circumstances which have brought me here are singular. 
They are painful, too ; but you shall know them, and then 
you will no longer have room to doubt my good faith.” 

The stranger paused, as though to control some 
powerful emotion. 

“ By birch and education,” he said, “ I am a German. 
Until about two months ago, I never quitted uiy native 
country — probably should never have done so except 
under the circumstances which have brought me here. 
In my own land, 1 am entitled to the rank of Count — 
the Count von Schoeneu.” 

The highwaymen bowed when they received this inti- 
mation of the stranger’s rank, and grew more deeply 
interested than before. 

“ 1 have, or had, a twin brother,” continued the Count 
von Schoeuen. “Although the difference in our age is 
insignificant, yet 1 was the first born. That did not mat- 
ter, however. We were made the joint inheritors of my 
father’s property and wealth. About six months ago, 
this younger brother of mine had occasion to visit Eng- 
land. He came over here alone. At first we heard regu- 
larly from him, and then all correspoudence ceased.” 

The Count paused again, and cleared his voioe. 

“ I loved my brother as few persons love their brothers, 
and when I ceased to hear from him I was anxious and 
terrified. At last I felt certain some evil had overtaken 
him, and I resolved to sot out in search of him. I came 
over to England. I made my way at once to the place 
from which lie had dated Ilia last letter to me. This was 
an inn. Here I learned that he had put up for one night. 
I made my inquiries carefully, and found that he had 
travelled in this direction. I traced him to the spot 
upon which I now stand. But here all trace ends. I 
can learn nothing further. I have no clue to his dis- 
appearance. I have made many inquiries, but 'all have 
been fruitless. I am convinced that there is some mystery 
in that heath beyond. That is where he disappeared, 
but I can find nothing strange upon this heath. I have 
resolved, however, to accompany all travellers who cross 
it, in the hope that by so doing I shall be able to solve 
the mystery of my brother’s disappearance.” 
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CHAPTER DI. 

THB THREE HIGHWAYMEN SET OUT TO CROSS THE 
HEATH IN COMPANY WITH THE COUNT VON 
SCHOENEN. 

The Count von Schoenen appeared to be deeply 
affected by this story of liis brother’s loss, and he 
paused once more, for his voice was very husky. 

The reader will scarcely require to be told how deeply 
interested the highwaymen were in the narrative which 
they heard so unexpectedly. 

That the oount was sincere and what he professed to 
be they did not doubt for an instant. 

Every word he spoke and every tone of his voice pro- 
claimed that his narratho was true* They forebore to 
interrupt him by asking any questions. 

They saw that he was deeply moved, and therefore 
would not be guilty of the rudeness of intruding upon 
No. 105.— Black Bess. 
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him, but waited paliently until he should have 
sufficiently recovered himself to resume his story. 

In another moment the count raised his head. ^ 
“ You must pardon me for this display of weakness, 
he said, “ but I cannot help it. As I have told you, I 
loved my brother. But I will continue, for I do not wish 
to detain you anv longer than 1 can help, for it is unrea- 
sonable to suppose that you, being strangers, could feel 
as I do the keenness of this domestic affliction. 

“ Indeed, sir,” said Tom King, with the utmost respect, 
“you are in error in supposing that we do not feel 
interested. We are most deeply interested, and hope 
that, if you have no objection, you will make us ac- 
quainted with all the particulars of this extraordinary 
affair. We shall not be wearied if you are ever so minute. 

A pleasant smile came over the count’s features as 
Tom King thus spoke. . , „ . , , , T 

“ Thank you, gentlemen,” he said— ' many thanks . l 
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have spoken to many travellera. but never to any who 
have treated me with so much consideration. 

“The reason is,” said Tom, “ that the roads in Eng- 
land are very unsafe, and English people aro naturally 
cautious, so they look with great suspicion on every 
stranger they may meet with on the road.” 

“ l see — t see! But wo have nothing to fear from 
each other ?”• 

“ .Nothing at »K,” said Tom — “ we are three gentle- 
men travelling for pleasure.” 

This avowal seemed to sot the count quite at his ease. 

“I have very little more to toll you with respect to 
myself aud my lost brother. As 1 said a little while 
ago, the last place from which he wrote a letter was an 
inn. Of course, when I began to make my inquiries, 1 
went straight there, and managed to trace him to tnis 
spot, where he was last seen. But I have no further 
cine,” 

“Have you any evidence that he crossed the heath 
beyond ?” asked Tom King. 

“ No direct evidence, but only the inference that he 
would do so, since this road leads nowhere else, but de- 
bouches upon the heath.” 

“ Then we may take it for granted that he crossed it ?” 

“ I think wo may safely do so,” said the count. 

“But did you not say that you had crossed this 
heath ?” 

“ Once, aud once only.’! 

“ Were you alone ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And when was it ?” 

“ This morning.” 

“ Then you have not long been here P” 

“ No. 1 stopped last night at the inn I spoke of, 
and which is some distance from bore. I learned there 
all the intelligence I could respecting my brother, and 
arrived here just before noon.” 

“ What did you do ?” 

“I waited a little while, aud then crossed the heath, 
but f could see nothing peculiar or suspicious, and 1 
returned here to this spot.” 

“ And have you remained hero ever since ?” 

“ Yes. Some other travellers have passed, but tlioy 
all avoided me, aud shrunk baok whenever I attempted 
to address them.” 

“ Yes, yes — people would be suro to do so. They 
would fancy you had aoino sinister designs upon them.” 

“ I suppose that was it. ' At any rate, I have remained 
here ever since, and you are the only persons who have 
manifested any interest in my brother’s fate, or rather, 
who have evou listened to a word 1 have to say.’’ 

“ It seems to me,” said Tom King, after a pause, 
“ that you have some suspicious that your brother dis- 
appeared upon the heath.” 

“ I have. In fact, I am driven to think so. Here no 
harm could have befallen him, but the heath beyond is 
a very lonesome-looking place. I fear that he has fallen 
into tlio hands of robbers and murderers.” 

“That is far from unlikely.” 

l£ I feel almost suro of it, and I thought the best way 
in which 1 could ascertain would be to make some 
travellers acquainted with my purpose, and ask them 
to allow me to accompany them across the heath.” 

“ Y r ou think that, by so doing, you would discover 
whether there really were any robbers on the heath 
who made a practice of waylaying and murdering such 
travellers as cross it?” 
t “ Just so. ’ 

“ Well, sir, I think your plan a very good one, aud 
one likely to succeed. As for myself aud companions, 
wo shall be only too glad of your company, and shall 
rejoice if we aro so fortunate as to be able to render 
you important assistance in this matter.” 

“Thanks, sirs — many thanks !” 

“Evening is fast olosing in,” said Tom King, “and 
therefore the time is well chosen, for it is at night, and 
at night only, that we are to look for assassins.” 

“ You are right.” 

“ Let us, then, at oiiue commence our journey. We 
will all keep together, and maintain a vigilant look-out” 

■Kiris was assented to. 

The Count von Schoenen was very much pleased with 
the way in which our friends had treated him, and he 
would insist upon shaking hands with them all three. 


When this little ceremony was gone through they were 
on tho best possible terms with each other. 

At a very gentle trot they passed down the lane, and 
emerged upon the piece of waste land of which Tom 
King had spoken as surrounding tho forest like a belt. 

It was, in truth, as tho Count von Schoencn had de- 
scribed it — a most lonely and desolate-looking place, 
and in the dim evening twilight iooked more sombre 
than it would have done at any other time. 

The ground was very rugged, and there scarcely ap- 
peared to be a beaten track across the vast expanse. 

Bushes and dwarfish shrubs grew all around, aud 
sometimes a tall tree would be seen standing solitary 
and desolate in the plain like some sentinel on the out- 
posts of an army. 

These solitary trees, with their huge, leafless 
branches, added greatly to the desolation of the scene. 

But they were very few aud far between. In places 
thoro would bo a kind of hollow or excavation, and 
these woro invariably overgrown with prickly plants. 

The three highwaymen looked about them with feel- 
ings of great interest and curiosity. 

As may easily be imagined, our friends w«re much 
excited by the strango story that had been related to 
them by tho Count von Isclioenen. 

They could not help admitting that this place seemed, 
of all others, just suited for the commission of the 
most' atrocious crimes. On their way they chatted 
pleasantly enough, and Torn King said : 

“ I f you will believe us, sir, it will givo us the utmost 
gratification if we are successful in solving the mystery 
of your brother's disappearance. Take my word for it, 
wo shall not think anything of either time, trouble, or 
danger.” 

It was a lucky chanoo for me that I fell in with you, 
gentlemen!” replied tho count. “From the know- 
ledge you probably have concerning the place, you will 
doubtless be able to render mo more assistance than 
anyone else possibly could do.” 

“ YYo are not very familiar with this heath, sir,” said 
Tom King. “ Indeed, 1 am tho only one who has pre- 
viously crossed it.” 

“ Aud did you see anything peculiar?” 

“ Nothing. I was nut molested in any way, nor did 
I see anyttiing to arouse my suspicions.” 

“ But how long is this ago ?” 

“ Oil ! it is some time back.” 

“ Then you are almost strangers ?” 

“ We ought almost to bp considered such, but do not 
think that will make any difference. We will not give 
up until we have entirely cleared up the mystery.” 

“ I am much indebted to you, aud yet ” 

“Pray speak without reserve.” 

“ 1 was going to say, then, that 1 cannot think why 
you should take so deep an interest in my brother’s loss 
as you evidently do.” 

“ It is oliicfly because it has come to our knowledge 
that in various parts of this country there are places 
which can bo called by no other name than murder 
dens !” 

' “ 1 feared as much.” 

“ We have proof of it, as one of my comrades nar- 
rowly escaped the dagger of an assassin in one of them. 
We saw those villains safe in the hands of the officers 
of justice, as they deserved to be.” 

“ And you think ” 

“It appears to mo almost certain that your brother’s 
disappearance is to bo attributed to this cause; aud 
t his alone would be sufficient to account for our interest, 
because we havo a personal feeling against such miscre- 
ants, In addition, however, to all this, wo hold the 
crime of assassination in such abhorrence, that we 
would gladly go to any length to punish it.” 

Tlio connt’s face assumed an appearance of greater 
molancholy. 

“ I am afraid,” lie said, “ that my brother is no more ! 

I have endeavoured to call up hope in my breast, but I 
was wrong to raise such expectations. Ho has perished 
— perished beyond all doubt !” 

“ Nay, I would not make too sure of that,” said Tom 
King, when he saw how full of grief the count was; 
“ don’t cast away hope, it may be he has escaped their 
murderous clutches.” 

The count shook his headt , 
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- “lam afraid not. li he had I should have hoard from 
him before this.” 

Tom was siletit, for he felt the truth of tms rsraarK 

“ Let us hope for the best,” said Claude Duval ' After 
all it may turn out that wo are altogether wrong in our 
suppositions. At any mu', it would be best to retai a hope 
as long as poscible.” 

“Decidedly!” said Sixteen-String Jack. ‘•It may 
turn out his disappearance may be otherwise accounted 
for. 

Our friends’ convictions wars in direct opposition io then 
words. 

The count seemed to understand that what they said 
was uttered onlv with the intention of consoling him. 

lfe took theu efforts in good part. 

The darkness had by this time greatly deepened 

Objects which were more than a few yards distant 
could be with difficulty distinguished from the gloo.t in 
which they were enveloped, and the uneven, broken 
character of the ground demanded the whole of their 
attention, lost their horses should meet with same serious 
injury. 

Up to the present moment however, they had not e?en 
anything of a suspicious or extraordinary nature. 

But the w'ildest and most desolate portion of the heath 
was yet before them. 

By slow degrees they all relapsed into perfect sdlence. 

Each one was busy with his own thoughts, or looking 
keenly about, him, in order that nothing should escape 
his observation. 

There was a kind of pathway across the heath, but there 
was scarcely anything to distinguish it from the ground ' 
adjacent to it. 

There was no fence or even low mound of earth, as 
there sometimes is along the sides of such roads, and it 
was overgrown with rank weeds and prickly bushes. So 
little was the road travelled that their growth was hardly 
chocked. 

To have deviated from such a path in the darkness 
would have been the easiest thing imaginable. 

Indeed, the difficulty would have been to keep upon it. 

Tne highwaymen, however, wenro very familiar with 
night travelling, and they saw things that would have 
escaped any less vigilant observation than they bestowal. 

Suddenly, however, Tom King uttered a faint ejacula- 
tion. 

“ Hark !" he said, in a whisper — “ hark 1 aU of you, and 
listen attentively !” 

He was obeyed in an instant. 

But J was still. 

Hot a sound could be heard, save the faint moaning of j 
tho wit.d as it careered wildly over the vast expanse. 

For at least two minutes the whole party remained im- 
movable, during which period of time they listened with 
an intentness which cannot be described. 

But they heard nothing. 

Tom King was the first to move. 

His companions addressed him eagerly. 

But they spoke in the faiutest possible whisper. 

“ What was it, Tom ? — what did you hoar, or fancy you 
heard ? Speak ! — tell us at once, all seems still I” 


CHAPTER DIJ. 

ct which tom kixo bkcomics acquainted with some 

OF THE StYSTEIUHS OF THE HEA1H. 

XT is quite possible,” replied Tom King, “that I was 
misled by my fancy ; and, as all is »o still, I am inclined 
to think I must have been.” 

“ But your ears are quick. What was it you thought you 
heard ?” 

“ The sound of voices. They seemed at a great dis- 
tance, and I only caught one ejaculation." 

“You may lie rigut; and if so, depe*a upon it some 
one is lurking near. 

“ That we muot find out.” 

“But how?” 

“ You must leave that to me.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Wait a moment. It will be necessary for us to pro- 
ceed in .his matter with the greatest possible amount of 
caution.” 

5 That is quite certain.’ 


j r, And we must not allow anything, no matter how 
trivial, to escape our observation.” 

“ Right again.” 

14 Well, then, it appears to me that it would be a verv 
eusv matter to discover whether my ears rtecfdved me or 
not."’ 

‘ How shall you find out, then ?” 

“ Why, I ohall ask you to remain here, just 'where you 
now staud, arid to take care of my horse.” 

“And you ?” 

•‘I wifi slip off in the darkness, making no more noise 
than I can possibly help, and reconnoitre the ground all 
round about us!” 

“ Nay — nay !” said the count. “ I cannot consent to 
allow yon to run all this risk on my account.” 

“ There is very little risk for anyone to do what I pro- 
pose.” 

“ Let me go, then,” said the count. 

“Nay! I think I can give you a reason which will 
‘ convince you at once that I am the best person for this 
| service, and that I shall run much less risk than anyoL » 

! else.” 

“ IIow is that ?” 

“ Simply because I am tolerably familiar with my where- 
abouts, while you, and my comrades also, are perfect 
strangers.” 

“ There is something in that.” 

“ There is everything. And _osv, do net detain me 
any longer. I know the direction from which the sound 
appeared to come, and I eliall proceed there straight. I 
shall then very quickly know whether or not f was 
mistaken. Do not hesitate, because if I linger the chance 
will be lost.” 

No one made any reply to this last speech of Tom 
King’s, so ho slipped off his horse as soon as the last 
words were fairly out of his mouth. 

“ Do not move from this spot,” he added ; “I will ra 
join you in a few moments at the outside.” 

So saying, Tom crept rapidly away, aud his form wt| 
quickly lost to his companions in the darkness whief 
overspread the heath. 

Tom King bent his steps in a direction nearly at right 
angles to the footpath. 

With all that stealthiness of movement for which the 
Indians are celebrated, he crept over the rugged ground, 
crouching down every now and then behind some iriendiy 
bush, listening for some repetition of the sound which had 
first attracted his attention. 

No such sound, however, came upon his ear, but be was 
so certain that he had not been deceived by his fancy, that 
he kept on again without hesitation, and without in the 
least degree relaxing the caution with which he had 
made all hie former movements. 

Tho gloom and darkness were, however, terribly per- 
plexing to him, but ia spite of all obstacles his progress 
was aiinost noiseless. 

Ho was deeply interested in this adventure, and he de- 
tent ined to prosecute it to the utmost. 

He fancied that he should not go far w ithout making 
some discovery. 

Onward and onward he crept until now he was a long 
way from his friends. 

All at once he stopped. 

Again there came upon his ears a faint sonnd, but this 
time it was not of voices. 

It seemed rather that a door had boon closed with some 
degree of violence. 

Almost immediately afterwards, tie distinguished in tk_. 
distance a faint twinkling light — so faint that it afforded 
good proof of the keenness of his vision, or oise he would 
never have seen it. 

Tom King riveted his eyes upon this twinkling light. 

In a little while he satisfied himself t.hai tho light, faint 
as it was, was a stationary one. 

It looked like a star, but he knew it could uot be that,. 

This light was not in tho direction in which he had been 
going, but rather to the right of it. 

He hositated, therefore, for a little while whether lie 
should keep straight on. or whether he should bend out 
of his course and endeavour to ascertain what the light 
was, and whence it proceeded. 

He listened. _ - 

Still all was silent, and this made him tetermine to 
1 his course towards the light. 
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This was easy enough. 

Fixing liis eyes upon it, he crept stealthily but sw’ftty 
onwards. 

Every now and then he paused to listen ; Dut had he 
been in a desert the silence could not have been more 
profound than it was. 

As he drew nearer, the faint light much increased in 
brilliancy 

He perceived, too, that it had a ruddy tinge ; and he 
wa» also convinced that it came from somewhere on the 
heath. 

But so great was the darkness, that he could make out 
nothing else that was in advance of him. 

The faintness of the light was evidently caused by th9 
distance he was off when he first caught sight of it. 

Upon a closer approach, he found it grow brighter and 
brighter. 

“ That must come from the window of come cottage,” 
he said; “and yet what cottage can it be? I did not 
know there was a building of any kind within of this 
place. It must be a cottage !” 

As he came closer, he was the more convinced that fee 
was right in this supposition. 

Ere long, he could distinguish the latticed casement 
through which the beam of light came. . 

This put the matter at rest. 

Very faintly against the background of dark sky. Tom 
could distinguish the dim outlines of a small building, not 
many feet in height, but apparently extending over a 
large piece of ground. 

As he was in such close proximity to this building, the 
utmost degree of caution became necessaiy in all his 
movements. 

Not a sound indicated the presence of any human 
being. 

He crept forward slowly and noiselessly. 

He was crouched down on the ground, so that it would 
be a difficult matter for anyone to have distinguished him 
from a gorse-bush. 

And now about twenty steps more brought thn close to 
the hut, for such it was. 

Having been so long in the dark, his vision had accommo- 
dated itself to the gloom, and ho was now enabled to see 
that the hut was a building of the rudest possible 
kind. 

It seemed to be composed of nothing more than thin 
wood plentifully plastered over with mud, in order to keep 
out the cold. 

The roof presented exactly the same appearance. 

There were other windows, bnt only cne that was 
Illuminated. 

This window, like the rest, was composed of small 
diamond-shaped panes of glass. 

The light appeared to come from a fire that was blaring 
on the hearth. 

Tom had paused at a low fence with which the hut ap- 
peared to be surrounded. 

The piece of land which it enclosed did not. however, 
present any marks of cultivation. It was to all appear- 
ances as rugged and barren as the heath itself. 

Having listened, and found all perfectly still, Tom 
climbed over the wooden fence, and crouched down in 
the shadow which it cast. 

But he had no occasion for alarm. 

All was as still as before, and he could see no indica- 
tions of the presence of anyone. 

He now crept on tip-toe to the window. 

He reached it in less than a moment, for he b^i only to 
cross the little piece of enclosed ground. 

He stooped down until his head was just be’^w the 
level of the window sill. 

In this position lie remained for a few seconds listening, 
before he ventured to peep into the interior. 

At length he raised his head by slow degrees, and not 
an inch higher than was necessary. 

It was only necessary for his eyes to bo just above tne 
level of the sill to enable him to see all over the interior 
of the cottage. 

He was right in supposing that the light came from a 
fire. 

On the hearth a pile of wood logs was blaring fiercely, 
and sending ont a ruddy light, which was pleasant to look 
•pon. 

There was no other light than that whioh came from 


the fire, but this was amply sufficient to illuminate every 
nook and comer of the room into whioh Tom looked. 

As he had expected from the appearance which the ex- 
terior of the hut prercutcd, it was a vory rude-looking 
place. 

The walls were roughly plastered over with mud, and 
the floor appeared to be composed cf nothing more 4>an 
eat .h hammered hard and flat. 

A few primitive-looking articles of furniture were 
placed here and there, but the room did not appear to be 
occupied by any living creature. 

Tom looked all around, but could not see anyone, nor 
was there anything in the aspect of the scene before him 
to confirm the suspicions which Lad sprung up in his 
breast. 

It was just as he was compelled, though rather un- 
willingly, to come to this conclusion that he saw a doo* 
which he had previously noticed, slowly opened. 

From its position, Tom fancied this door communicated 
with some other chamber in the hut. 

His eyes happened to be turned in that direction when 
the door opened. 

All his attention at once became fixed upon it. 

The opening door disclosed the form of a very aged 
woman 

She stepped at once into the light which streamed from 
the fireplace, and Tom was able to observe her dis- 
tinctly. 

ITow old she was would have puzzled anyone to say. 

She looked more like the resuscitated mummy of some 
ancient Egyptian than aught else. 

Her skin was dry and wrinkled, and the colour of musty 
old parchment. 

As for flesh, she absolutely had none. 

A more meagre figure could uot possibly be seen. 

Her sharp, angular bones were covered with nothing 
else but skin. 

Her features were hideous in the extreme, and there 
was something about her whole appearance so terribly 
repulsive that Tom felt a shuddering, sickly sensation of 
loathing come over him. 

Her hair, which was thin, was in the greatest disorder. 
Its colour was whitey-brown — a tint most probably 
acquired from dirt. 

It was perhaps her unnatural leanness that made the 
woman appear much older than she really was. 

Her step was Cam and brisk as she closed the door and 
crossed the room towards a rude table which was drawn 
up before the fire. 

But the closer view which he obtained increased Tom’e 
disgust to such a degree that he was forced to turn his 
head away. 

He felt, however, that it was most important he should 
keep an eye upon all her movements. 

If ever anyone deserved the appellation of hag, moat 
surely this old woman did. 

Sana horrible eyes she bad. 

They looked like those of some deadly serpent. 

Her front teeth, too, had grown to an unnatural length, 
and hung down over her lower lip like two yellow, 
poisonous fangs. 

But Tom King’s attention was diverted from this con- 
templation of the hag’s personal appearance by perceiving 
that she held something in her hand. 

This something she had evidently brought in to the 
room with her ; but as she had held her hand down by her 
side Tom had not noticed that she carried anything. 

But upon reaching the table we have mentioned she 
seated herself upon a rickety three-legged stool, and flung 
the article she had held in her hand upon the table. 

Tom King saw now wliat it was, and he peered through 
the window with redoublod eagerness. 


CHAPTER Dill 

MR. WRIGGLES OBTAINS A CLl'E TO THE WHEREABOUTS W 
DICK TURPIN. 

The tide of events has for a long time carried us away 
from the hero of our story — so long, indeed, that we feel 
ourselves constrained to return to him. 

However much the reader may be interested in the 
fortunes of Tom King, Claude Duval, and Sixteen-String 
Jack, we feel convinced that a still greater degree of 
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Interest is felt in the adventures of Dick Turpin and his his personal strength, and he was rapidly becoming mom 
fair companion. like he used to be. 

In order, then, tha we may chronicle what happened to Still he was weak, and it would have been injudicious 
him and to her, we will leave bis comrades and the Count to try his newly-found strength too soon ; and so, night 
ron Schoenen on that desolate hee-th on the confine? of after night, he had listened to Maud’s entreaties to put off 
the New Forest.. for a little while longer his promised exploration of the 

We break off the narrative at this point because co much building, 
has yet to be told respecting the hut and its inmates, and But at the end of the weak he ielt himself so fa* 
the fate of the lost brother of the Count von Bohoenen. recovered that he announced his intention of finding out 
We left Dick Turpin, then, in that deserted mansion the cause of this hideous sonnet 
near to Finchley, which, contrary to his anticipations, had And so, just one week from the night when he had 
for so long been a place of safe refuge for his companions parted with his comrades, Dick made his preparations to 
and himself. set out upoD hir exploring expedition. 

He stood at the window in that room on the topmost On that night, however, events were destined to occur 
story in which they had principally taken up their tnat thev little dreamed of. 


quarters. 

Maud was leaning upon his shoulder. 

They were both looking down upon the neglected lawn 
across which the three highwaymen were making their 
way. 

Here they stood and watched them until they faded 
from their sight. 

Turning away, then, the window was closed, and they 
sat down together by the fire. 

Dick placed his hand to his head once or twice with an 
uneasy movement. 

The excitement of the scene which he had recently 
passed through was too much foi his feeble strength, and 
he felt the effects of it already. 

Maud, however, was at hand to attend to him. 

She insisted that he should keep himself perfectly quiet. 

He took her advice willingly enough, for he was utterly 
exhausted and overpowered. 

Presently, however, when the night had far advanced, 
the profound silence which reigned in and about that 
deserted mansion was broken by that horrible and un- 
earthly cry which had before so frequently assaLsd their 
ears. 

So suddenly and unexpectedly did the cry some upon 
them that Dick Turpin started violently. 

But Maud restrained him. 

“Be still !” she said — “oh, be still ! These sounds are 
horrible; but we must hear with them, and shut our ears 
against them as best we may.” 

“Nay — nny, Maud!” said Dick— “do not seek to detain 
me. This is past all endurance ! I must and will dis- 
cover what this means !” 

“Not to-night — oh, not to-night! Yon are weak and 
ill, and such excitemeut will have the worst results. Be 
calm — oh, pray be calm ! You can do nothing — discover 
nothing — you will only exhaust yourself !” 

Dick had sprung up ; but now he found how terribly 
weak and exhausted he was. 

His brain throbbed most painfully. 

He could not conceal from himself that Maud was right, 
and that any exertion would have the worst results ; and, 
by a strong effort, he kept down the desire he felt to 
descend ar. d explore every corner of the building. 

But, as Maud urged, he might have all his labour for 
naught, and so he determined that, let what would ensue, 
he would remain where he was, and put off to another 
opportunity the task of making a thorough search through 
all the chambers of the whole mansion. 

It was horrible, though, to remain there under such cir- 
cumstances. 

The mystery seemed to weigh most painfully upon him, 
but he contented himself with the thought {hat ere long 
he would discover it. 

And so passed away the whole of that night. 

At irregular intervals, the awful sound — which cannot 
be described because it cannot be likened to augb* earthly 
—came upon their ears. 

Sometimes it would sound as though it came from afar 
off, and sometimes as though it was just outside the 
chamber door. 

Both were grateful when the morning came. 

In this manner, and without the occurrence of any par- 
ticular event, nearly a week passed. 

During the whole of this time not a night passed with- 
out the awful sounds making themselves heard until day- 
break. 

Not without difficulty had Dick Turpin adhered to his 
** solution. 

Each day, however, showed a marked imj>ro79Mnt in 


Had either Turpin or Maud happened to be at one of 
the windows overlooking a certain portion of the garden 
they would have been filled with the greatest consterna- 
tion and alarm. 

The reader will quickly understand what they would 
have seen if they will turn their attention to the proceed- 
ings of an old and troublesome acquaintance. 

We allude to Mr. Wriggles. 

That irate police officer was, as we have before had 
occasion to remark, almost mad with tho repeated defeats 
he had met with in his efforts to capture Dick Turpin 
and his comrades. 

But all his manifold disappointments did not make him 
despair, or think of relinquishing the object upon which 
he had set his heart. 

On the contrary, he seemed to grow mare and more 
determined and pertinacious. 

The capture of Dick Turpin became the one object of 
his life. It amounted to a perfect mania with him. 

He thought of nothing else, and he looked upon every- 
thing with the same object constantly in view. 

He was no longer a man striving to gain a large 
reward, though that had been his first inducement. 

But he despised that now — thoroughly despised it. 

He liad a peroonal feeling in the matter — ho looked 
npon tho highwaymen, and Dick Turpin in particular, as 
enemies of his own. 

‘It was not the reward he wanted, but the satisfaclion 
of triumphing over him — of atoning by a capture for his 
many defeats; of obtaining his revenge — fur, in plain 
language, he felt that he must be revenged upon him. 

From what we have just said, the reader will imme- 
diately conclude that Mr, Wriggles was not at all likely 
to sit down quietly under his last defeat. 

On the contrary, it seemed to urge him to still greater 
exertions, for he was very well aware that he had been 
almost successful. 

After what had happened, Mr. Wriggles came to the 
conclusion that Dick would keep himself quiet for some 
time, and that in consequence he should have a great deal 
of trouble in discovering his whereabouts from the want of 
a clue. 

He resolved to keep quiet himself, and, for a little while, 
take no active steps, in the hope that by so doing he 
should, to a great extent, throw the highwaymen off their 
guard, and induce them to quit their place of concealment 
sooner than they otherwise would. 

Very soon after this he received the intelligence that 
Sixteen-String Jack had been seen at Hatfield, and had 
teen pursued for many miles across the country, but had 
ultimately escaped. 

This led Mr. Wriggles off on a wild-goose chase over 
the country, which resulted in a manner he little 
expected. 

While stopping at an inn for refreshment, he heard a 
mau recounting a wonderful story of how he had found 
some provisions scattered about in wood, and imperfectly 
hidden under the bushes. 

Mr. Wriggles became all attention in a moment. 

He had heard of tho robbery of the market-cart, for the 
man had been found on the roadside, and taken home, 
while the horse and cart were captured near Hampstead. 

As the owner’s name was painted on the cart, there was 
no trouble in taking it to him, and he then m^de a terrible 
outcry about the loss of his goods, and a>ao of a bag 
containing a large sum of money. 

Now Mr. Wriggles, as he sipped his glass, put all these 
parts together, and came to certain conclusions respecting 
them. 
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“ I here it P* he said at last. “ I can see it all now ! I 
sha ll have them safe enough ! They are hiding in some 
out-of-the-way place or other — Nobody knows where — *na 
they were obliged to get something to eat, and so they 
hit upon the nice little scheme of robbing the market-cart. 

I am sure i am right so far !” 

iu uiibine reaaef wifi no doubt agree. 

Mr. 'Wriggles thought the matter over still further. 

“ I will go to that wood 1” he said. “ I will go there 
without delay ! They are hiding somewhere about there ! 

I will warrant to say they are ntd. far off 1 They would 
hide the goods close at hand, in order to get at them all 
the more easily ! I know what I will do ! I whl Eiska a 
circle round that wood, and consider every^plaoa £ 
to ; and then, rely upon it, I shall hud them out 1” 

This seemed very iikeiy. 

Mr. Wriggles’e plan wt3 an ingenious outs. had 
every prospect of being successful. 

No sooner had he resolved upon this course of action 
than he proceeded to carry it out. 

He called his men about him, and, by the offer of a five- 
pound note, induced the man he had heard talking tw 
guide them to the tract spot where be had found the pro- 
visions. 

Away, then, tisey went. 

Of course their destination was the little wood that was 
situated not far from the deserted mansion. 

Upon reaching this place, Mr. Wriggles made a slight 
change in Lis plan of operations. 

He called his men together. 

“Just listen to me for a moment,” he said, making a 
tremendous effort to keep perfectly calm and unexcited. 
“1 will tell you then what you must do.” 

“ 1 have a thought too, Mr. Wriggles,” acid one of the 
officers. 

“Eh?” 

“ I eay I have a thought." 

“ Then you’d better keep ft !” 

“ But ” 

“Now, what are you trying to eay ?” 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Wriggles, that th® daftfs we 
want might be in this very wood ?” 

“ No ; but you may depend they are not very far ofi ?* ’” 

“I think very likely they are here !” 

Mr. "Wriggles paused refiecti cely. 

“No!” he said, at length; “L am cure they are not! 
But we will soon find out where they are !” 

“IIow — how?’’ asked the men, crowding forward 
eagerly, for Mr. Wriggles had previously told them that 
he should take no share of the reward himself, but should 
divide it among them equally. 

“ Why, these things being here — or rather having been 
here, which it’s all the same to them, seeing that they know 
no better — why, if we wait patiently, we shall see them 
corno to fetch’ some more, and then we can pop out at 
once, take them prisoners, or follow them stealthily and 
find out their hiding-place, according as circumstances 
may be !” 

This was not a very lucid speech, but the men under- 
stood from it that they were to place themselves in hiding 
near the spot where the goods had been secreted, and wait 
for the highwaymen to make their appearance. 

This was a very cunning scheme, and did Mr. Wriggles 
very great credit. 

It would have succeeded but for one little cir •amstar.ee. 

Tne police officers did not happen to know that the 
goods which had been found were ouly such as our friends 
had made up their minds were not worth the trouble of ! 
carrying to the deserted mansion. I 


CHAPTER DJT. 

Mil. WRIGGLES IS MORTIFIED TO FIND THAT HIS VERT 
CUNNING SCHEME IS NOT PRODUCTIVE OF AST BENEFI- 
CIAL RESULTS. 

Unfoetcnatelv, so far as they themselves were con- 
cerned, the police officers did not know that the highway- 
men had paid their last visit to the little wood about 
twelve hours before, when they had taken away with them 
everything they wonted. 

So it happened, then, that Mr. Wriggles’s cunning . 
scheme, Hke many more which had been hatvhed in Vs j 
expedient brain, came to nothing in the end. { j 


Most patiently did he and his men lie down on tfc* 
damp earth, with their forms ooncealod behind the bushes, 
or beneath the brake and other undergrowth. 

They looked like, an army of cats all waiting near a 
tempting bait for the appearance of four email mice. 

Tt” 4 their patient watching was unrewarded. 

Morning same, and found them all Tory uncomfortabte 
both in body ami mind. 

Their limbs were stiff with the dews which had fallen 
upon them, for they were afraid to move, lest by so doing 
they should give the alarm to the highwaymen, and put 
them on their guard. 

Little did clever Mr Wriggles and his officers dream of 
the essential service they had rendered the highwaymen 
by lying there eo snug, for while they were doing so, the 
/ three friends aot out upon their expedition to the New 
1 Forest. 

Hud Mr. Wriggles been oat upon the road he naght 
possibly have encountered them. 

But ho could not be at two places at once. 

All were cold and tired, and all were in a terrible bad 
temper ^-but that did not mend the matter in the least. 

As soon as the first streak of dawn appeared in tho sky, 
Mr. Wriggles know that it would be in vain to wait any 
longer, so ho savagely told his men to Break up their 
watch and follow him. 

He led the way to a public-house at no great distance, 
and hero they rested and refreshed themselves. 

It must not be thought for a moment, though, that Mr. 
Wriggles had in the least lost faith in his sche me. 

Far from it. 

He told his men that they were to think nothing of such 
a disappointment as that, and that they stood a much 
better chance of effecting their object that night than they 
did on the previous one. 

Upon taking this view of tho case, the officers felt a 
little more reconciled to their task of watching all night 
in the cold, and they accompanied their leader to the ap- 
pointed spot with feelings of considerable confidence. 

But, alas! that night wore away just in the same man- 
ner ns the preceding one ; and morning came, and found 
the officers more sullen and bad-tempered than before. 

Back to the inn they marched, and the day was spent 
again in eating and sleeping. 

But, as soon as ever night came, inexorable Wriggles— 
loth to abandon the scheme upon tho projection of which 
he had eo prided himself, and yet feeling a great amount of 
misgiving that things would not turn out in the manner 
he had hoped for aud expected — called his men about him, 
and resumed his place iu the wood once more. 

The result was the same. 

Not a soul came near to disturb thorn in their lonely 
watch. 

The state Ca mind in which they had all been at dawn 
on the two preceding mornings was amiability in compa- 
rison with the present occasion. 

Again came evening, and the men seemed inclined to 
rebel against any more of that sort of work ; but Mr. 
Wriggles suggested something which reconciled them to 
the i lea of trying their luck once more. 

“Don’t despair, my lads!” said Mr. Wriggles — “Rome 
wasn’t built in a day, you know ! Let us be patient ! I 
know these chaps of old ! They would just take as much 
as they wanted^ and never think of coming for more 
until they had demolished all they had got! Take my 
advice ~we will try one more night ; and if we fail, why, 
I a'cal. be heartily glad if you will all put your heads 
together, and try to suggest some other plan.” 

Once again, then, did the police officers take up their 
forlorn station. 

If was, of course, to no manner of use whatever. • 

While they were thus engaged, Tom and Claude and 
Jack were rapidly nearing tho New Forest. 

As for Turpin, he was in the deserted mansion along 
with Maud, and never for a mussent ctrsamiug of moving 
out of it. 

Morning came ; but the officers wen. no better oS, and 
certainly no nearer their object than before. 

’■ We must give this up as no go!” said Mr. Wriggles, 
vainly endeavouring to suppress his passion, “Coma 
back — come back 1 and when we meet this evening, lot 
me so* whether you can think of something else P* 

Grabbling end swearing, tbs ©fibers west bv3* to tb* 

l&a. 
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Nl^ht came again, and found the officers again assem- 
bled i ono of the rooms of the inn 

Mr. Wriggles was very savage that his scheme should 
have failed ; but still be had the wisdom to tiy to ‘■'link 
of something else. 

“Well, my lads,” he said, endeavouring to mako him- 
self as agreeable as ho could, “have you been able to 
think of anything ?” 

There was a silence. 

“ Ah well !” continued the chief police officer, “ it 
doesn’t much matter, as it happens, for I have thought of 
something myself.” 

The men hail faith in their leader, and anxiously asked 
what this new scheme was. 

“I think, then," commenced Mr. Wriggles, assuming 
an oratorical air— “ 1 think we may take it for granted 
that they are ‘lurking somewhere not very ias off from 
where we now are !” 

“Hear, hear!” 

“ Well then, my lads, what I have to propose Is very 
simple indeed; it is, in fact, what I first of all thought of, 
though the plan is somewhat modified and improved. It 
is that we all separate from each other, and go on an 
exploring expedition round the country. When we come 
to a place that we think likely to afford a chance of con- 
cealment, we must approach with caution, and spy all 
about. Then we will meet here at sunrise and report 
what we have done.” 

The plan, which was really a good one, was agreed 
upon without hesitation. 

The men separated at once, and each set out upon an 
independent search over the country surrouuding th? 
little wood in w hioh they had so vainly watched. 

Mr. Wriggles formed one of their number. 

Each officer set out with a determination to fay his 
utmost to accomplish the purpose in view. 

This was the right spirit to go to work with. 

But there was one officer in particular who set out with 
this settled determination. 

This man was named Lickfold, and Mr. Wriggles 
looked upon him as one of the most promising members 
ef his troop. 

Like the rest, this man Lickfold separated from his 
comrades, and set out on an independent joumoy of dis- 
covery. j 

But when he had got some distance from the ma, 
peering about him with great core and minuteness, he 
suddenly stopped short. 

Then clenching his fist, he struck himself quite a 
Cjplent blow on the side of the head. 

“You’re a d — d fool, Jim Lickfold — that’3 what y n„ 
are!” he said. “Ad — d fool, and an idiot as well! To 
think now that that should never have entered my thick 
head before ! How ever came I to forget it ? But it’s just 
like me! I shall forget my own name some day ! Now, 
let me see. What had I better do? I think the best 
thing will be to run back and tell Mr. Wriggles. No, 
that won’t do either, for he set out like the rest of us, and 
no one knows where he is by this time. No ; it’s no good 
turning hack to him. What had 1 better do ?” 

Jim Lickfold rubbed liis head reflectively. 

“ That’s it !” he said presently, and with ratner odd 
abruptness — “ that's it ! I will go myself and look about, 
and make sure, and then, if things turn out as I think 
they will, why I shall get old Wriggles’s good word for 
ever. Only to think, now, that I should have been bred 
and born in this part of the country, knowing every lane 
and tree for miles round, and then Dot to remember the 
old shut-np house that everybody say a — or used to say — 
is haunted ! D — n me ! I feel suro that’s it ! It’s just the 
place wnere they would go to, for they would care ©o 
more about ghosts and goblins than I should about -— —” 

J im Lickfold paused for a moment, being at a loss for a 
word that would form a good simile," and then b* 
abruptly ejaculated : 

“Spiders!” 

“ Yes,” he continued, after a brief pause; “ they would 
care no more about ’em than I should care about spiders, 
or any other insect ! That’s where they are ! I' know the 
old house well, and I’ll he off there at once. And if they 
p.ra there. I’ll warrant I’ll discover them! It’s only a 
short run across the meadows.” 

With these words, the officer leaped over a lew fence, 
end stre-k across some paoture ground. 


It was quite certain he spoke the truth w&eu he said lie 
Was familiar with that part of the country, ter he took Ina 
course in a perfectly straight line for his destination. 

That destination, the reader will scarcely require to be 
told, was the deserted mansion. 

On his way the officer continued to reproach himself ia 
no very gentle terms for his forgetfulness and stupidity. 

•‘The more I think of it, the more sure I feel that I ara 
right. I wonder, now, whether any of the others will 
thiuk of it. They are sharp chaps, very, and it’s such a 
likely place that they could not help thinking of it ! Ah, 
well ! Ill be there first, at any rate. They sha’n’t rob 
me of my share of glory !” 

So saying, Jim Lickfold quickened his pace, and he soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing the deserted mansion appear 
in sight. 

“ Ah, th n re it is !” he said,' pausing for breath and re- 
flection, “ there it is, looking just the same as it did when 
1 was a boy ! I will lay my life they are there ! But 
stop! Caution, Jim — caution! If you are too fast you 
will ruin all — that you will ! Caution— caution 1 That’3 
the word !” 

In a very etealthy manner Mr. Lickfold approached the 
gates which we have lately so often bad occasion to men- 
tion. 

This was a peril that Turpin never dreamed of. 

He relied fully that, having escaped discovery so long, 
he should continue to do so, provided he kept close, an*l 
did not show himself. 

Aud no doubt ho would have done so. but for the 
chance fact that one of the officers composing Mr. 

, tV riggles’s party happened to be intimate with the 
country, and having got a slight clue, would therefore bs 
able to follow it up with certainty and success. 

Ho was, as the reader knows very well, on the right 
track now, and the discovery of the wounded and almost 
defenceless Dick Turpin appears inevitable. 

And it seems that discovery cannot fail to result in any- 
thing save his death or capture. 

Mr. Lick >id satisfied himself that he had gained tb3 
gates unperceived. 

Having done this, the remainder c? his coarsa won pjisv 
enough. 

The Ira which grew so plentifully and thickly along 
cne avenue afforded him most excellent opportunities of 
concealing himself. 

Indeed, it seemed next to impossible that he should be 
seen. 

Stealthily and slowly did this police spy creep through 
the gardens cf the deserted mansion. 

His ears were strained to catch every sound, and his 
1 eyes roamed constantly in every direction. 

But as yet he had seen nothing to speBr of. 

Ai length the spy reached the outskirts of the lavoa. 

lie crouched down behind the elaborato stonework, and 
gazed attentively before him. 

There stood the large old house, looking just as ho had 
always seen it look. 

To all appearances, it was as much deserted novr as it 
had over been. 

When ho saw how dark the house was, and how littlo 
it was changed in its appearance, the officer abated some- 
thing in his confidence. 

He began to have somo doubts now about the matter, 
and a strange sensation of dread, which he vainly endea- 
voured to shake off, crept over him. 

Ho was dreadfully oppressed by the sepulchral silence 
that prevailed about that spot, and more than once ho felt 
inclined to take to his heels, and leave the exploration of 
that place to his companions. 

But he banished his fears, and pet on 03 valiant an ex- 
terior as he could. 

Then, having once more locked cautiously around him, 
he crouched down, and crept noiselessly across tiio lawn. 

CHAPTER DY. 

jim ucxroLis, the pouck spt. discovers dick, turtitt's 

1 RETREAT IN THE DESERTED MANSION. 

WrrnouT disturbing anything but the birds aud a fop 
bats, Jim Lickfold reached the deserted mansion. 

He felt all right when he was in the shadow of who 
building, and he drew himself up to his full height. 
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rSui; fee was forced to confess that he had not as yet seen 
anything to confirm the suspicion he had entertained. 

That strange uneasy feeling, too, which had come over 
him — that feeling which would have come over him had he 
been alone in a funeral vault, at the hour of midnight, 
beneath some large cathedral — increased in its intensity. 

Forgetful as he was, at the present moment there 
was not one wild legendary tale which in his boyhood lie 
bad heard related concerning the haunted mansion that 
did not then vividly o.on:e before his mind — as vividly as 
if he only just heard the talc told 

He shivered and his llush ciept upon his bones, while 
bic blood seemed changed to ioe, anu forced » x’.ugg-ish 
t -.'Xwv3S tliro»tga nss 

And strive as he would, the Bpy canid not get the Letter 
of these uneasy sensations. 

Indeed, he found that while ke stood still they increased 
rather than otherwise. 

By a sudden effort be move£, asd eentiaued his prowl 
round the building. 

He found at last that when he fixed his mind upon the 
targe reward which was to erewn his exertions lie was 
best able to cope with the disagreeable feelings we havo 
mentioned. 

It took a long time, but Jim Lickfold made a complete 
tour round the mansion. 

Ho reached at last the spot from which he had 
started 

\Vht*j no j-.msed here, he was forced to admit that he 
had not beeu able to see anything that tended in any way 
togivo colour to the suspicions he had entertained. 

All was still. 

Ilis most vigilant gaze had not been able to detect any 
sign that the old mansion was inhabited 

But he wa3 getting more used to his situation now, and 
the nervous dread of he knew not what to a very great 
extent subsided 

Jim Lickfold was not brave enough to 'try the fasten- 
ings of the doors and windows in order to ascertain 
whether any of them had been opened lately. 

In the daylight ho might not l^ive shrunk so much from 
such a task, but at that dark and midnight hour he felt it 
to be out of the question. 

He would not do it even if he could make sure of obtain- 
ing ten times the amount of the reward. 

But he could watch and wait. 

Crossing the lawn again, he seated himself np^> some of 
the ornamental stonework. 

The silence was, however, unbroken. 

More than once he felt inclined to give up and search 
elsewhere, but somehow a voice seemed to whisper to him, 
,l Those you seek are here.” 

At last the spy felt his position on the stonework an 
uncomfortable one. 

He was tired, and he thought he should be able to watch 
and wait as well if he laid himself down upon the grass, 
because he could still command a view of all around 
Liu i. 

He yielded to the temptation. 

At first his position was only a half-recumbent ono, his 
body being supported by bis right hand and arm, but 
presently this grew tiresome, and ho lay down 

The result may be guessed. 

He was off to sleep in an instant. 

Worn out as he was by watching, he could not resist 
the' silence and the darkness, both of which were so 
eminently provocative of slumber. 

How long he lay asleep he knew not — indeed, ha was 
unconscious that he was asleep at all, until presently he 
opened his eyes and found the sun wa3 Binning down with 
full force upon him. 

He nearly started to his feet in his snrprise, but he re- 
covered his presence of mind almost, instantly, and re- 
mained quite still. 

He found that his body pretty- well concealed by 
the long grass. C 

“ What had I better ao nt w ?” was the first thought 
that presented itself to him. ‘•Jim Lickfold, this is just 
like you. Upon my word, you are not worth a d — v 1 ' I 

It was an odd habit this police officer had ot apocaro- j 
phising himself as though he was addressing some other 
person. 

“ Shouldn’t wonder now if the game isn’t all up ; an yet | 
I don’t know. Ferhaps it has all happened for the best. , 


Now it is daylight, I shall have a much better chanoed 
looking about me, and I shall be able to say for certain 
whether the old place has been inhabited lately or not. 
I must be very careful in all my movements, though, 
for should they be here and I be seen, my life would not 
be worth a fig. I must be careful, bu . I will eet this 
matter at rest, I am determined V‘ £ 

With these words, Jim Liekfold rolled over, and then 
.pawled along like a snake to the friendly shadow of 
some trees close by. 

Under the shadow of these ne felt sure he snould be 
able to make his way round the mansion m m m bf 
aw*oesB» 

lie set ftewim. 

For some time he saw nothing suspicions, although nu 
eyes travelled scrutiuisingly over the building from th» 
ground to the roof. 

Suddenly, however, he paused. 

“ Hallo !” he said — “ what’s that ? D — n me if I don’t 
think I have found it all out! Let me have a look at that 
shutter. It looks to me as though it had been forced 
open, and lately too !” 

The spy had paused just opposite to the shutter of the 
window through which our friends wore wont to ma.'%o 
their way into the mansion. 

The shutter was closed, and to a less penetrating gaze 
than that which the spy bent upon it, nothing of an 
unusual character would Lave been seen. 

But he was on the look-out for certain signs, and he 
believed he could see some of those that he looked 
for. 

But, ere he could proceed any further fn his specula- 
tions and meditations, he was interrupted ic a manner 
which to him was as unexpected as it was pleasant. 

He sew the shutter upon which Le had fixed his eyes 
slowly opened by some ono within the mansion. 

As* he perceived the movement, he shrank back still 
further among tho trees, although he was already out of 
sight. 

The shutter was opened with great caution, but at 
length it was fairly pushed back. 

Then a fair face became visible at the aperture. 

Jim Lickfold gazed upon this seeming vision with wide- 
open mouth and eyes. 

He was pooverless to move. 

It was Maud who at this early morning hour appeared 
at the window. 

Little did she dream, poor girl, what eyes were fixed 
upon her. 

She believed herself quite safe, and yet she listened 
intently. 

But, as she could hear nothing, she concluded that &K 
was well. 

Jim Liekfold guessed in a moment who she was, but 
he wondered what Jn earth had brought her there. 

To his intense surprise, then, Maud sprang lightly ana 
easily through the window into the garden. 

ller errand was one that sho never missed. 

It was to gather some of the long grass, which grew 
plentifully everywhere, and give it to Black Bess. 

She chose always that early hour, because she bclieved 
that was when sho was least likely to be seen. 

And every morning up to the present she had per- 
formed this duty without any prying eye being fixed upon 
ter. 

Lightly and easily stie tripped away, and became in a 
minute lost to the view of Jim Liekfold. 

He did not dare move, however, in order to see where 
she had gone, lest she should discover him, and raise au 
alarm. 

This would ruin all, so he had the good judgmentto re- 
main just where he was, for, as he rightly imagined, she 
would speedily return. 

He was not disappointed. 

Maud was absent only a few minutes, and having 
gathered plenty of grass, she returned to the house. 

Again she looked about her and listened, but the 
silence gave no token of the presence of the hidden spy. 

A ! poor girl, she little dreamed that they were me- 
•MC*d by a danger of such a terrible description. 

Bine thought all was well, aud was therefore in that 
worst state of all'— a state of false security. 

"With the same fairy-like agility which she had befoms 
displayed, Mend leaped through the window, and having 



done so, closed tlie shutter carefully, and was lost to 
sight. 

For quite a moment Jim Lickfold neither moved nor 

spoke. 

“ Oh, lor !" he at last ejaculated. “ Only think of that 
now! — only think of that! It’s just as I thought, after 
all 1 Jim Lickfold, if you will only be careful, your for- 
tune’s made, and no mistake ! Oh, lor ! only think of 
that ! I wonder what she wanted out of doors so earlv as 
this ?” ‘ ’ 

It was in vain to speculate upon such a poin. as this, 
and the spy soon desisted from doing so, and tried to 
make up his mind as to what was the best thing he could 
do. 

“ Wriggles' 1 .-— \Vriggles . I’ll be off ana tell old 
W riggles 1 That’s what I’ll do ! Then we shall have 
them all as safe as nuts ! Oh, what a find ! I must be a 
d — J fool, or else I should have thought of this haunted 
Ho. 106 . — Black Bess- 
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house before, and so old Wriggles will say when I tell Lira 
about it, and yet — stop a bit, Jim — stop a bit! Why 
should I tell him all ? I won’t — no, that I won t ! If I did, 
I should be a d— der fool than ever !. I know now ! I'll 
make it appear that I found it all out by my own clever- 
ness ! That’s what I’ll do. I may as well get all the 
credit I can !” 

With these words the spy relapsed into silence. 

But his thoughts were bury if bis tongue was noi, and 
lie was trying to decide upon the next step be shou.d 
take. 

“ We were all to meet at sunrise,” he said, “but Jim 
Lickfold won’t be able to keep that appointment. Never- 
theless, I’ll get back as soon as I can. but I must take care 
not to be seen. Then, ".hen I get back, I shall be able to 
give old Wriggles some news that will rather astonish him, 
and what’s more, please him too !” 

So saying, the spy assumed his old crouching postur^ 
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crept slowly away, keeping all the time in the shadow 
of the trees. 

Maud was looking out of the window in the room in 
which she luol already spent so many hours. 

Ihir eyes were fixed upon the gaidens and the scenery 
before her, hut they were not keen enough to detect thr 
skulking figure that glided from tree to tree. 

Jim Lickfold was fully impressed with the importance 
of the discovery he had made, and the manner in whickfie 
crept through the garden was ample proof of it. 

Indeed, ho made use of twice aa much caution as was 
really necessary ; but he can scarcely be blamed for this, 

*t was a mistake on the right side. 

At last he got fairly koyond the precincts of the build- 
i«V- 

Whoa he was quite sure ho v » mia the rac^e of 
vision of any person who might be standing at zete of the 
ujiper windows, a marked change took place in thoauanner 
©f his ]»rogression. 

He started off at a brisk trot, that got over the ground 
in capital style, and ere long he had the satisfaction of 
perceiving before him the inn in which he and his com- 
panions had temporarily taken up their quarters. 

He entered the inn in quite a breathless condition. 

“Where’s Mr. Wriggles?” he asked the landlord, as 
Boon as ever he was able to speak. 

“ In bod and asleep.” 

“ Wake him, then !” 

“ 1 dare not!” 

“ Pare not ? But I will !” 

“ Stop — stop !” said the landlord ; “ Mr. Wriggles came 
back in a terrible passion and went to his room, looked 
himself in, and swore he would seDd a couple of bullets 
through the door if anyone came to disturb him l” 


CHAPTER PVI. 

US. WRIGGLES MAKES UP 11IS MIND TO COMMENCE OPERA- 
TIONS AT THE DESERTED MANSION BY CAPTURING BLACK 

BESS. 

Jim LrcKFOLD was so impatient to mako his chief, Mr. 
Wriggles, acquainted with the unexpected discovery he 
uad made that ho had already reached the door opening 
out ot the bar on to the staircase. 

But upon receipt of the intimation that he stood a good 
chance of receiving a couple of bullets for his pains, he 
•topped short, and took second thoughts upon the matter. 

“ If that’s the case,” he said, “ I’ll see him d — d before I 
wake him ! But it will be a caution to him.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Why, I have intelligence of the utmost importance to 
communicate, and when he knows it he will bo ready to 
bite his head off !” 

“ Then you’d better wake him !” 

“ Not if I know it.” 

“ lint he’s sucli a violent man, yon know!” 

“ He is ; and if he I'd not been quite so violent, he 
would have learned the news at once. As it is, I sha'u’t 
stir a peg, but wait until he chooses to mako his appear- 
ance !” 

With this, Jim Lickfold sat himself down in the bar 
with a very dogged air, and called for something to 
drink. 

After all, he thought it would not bo much matter if 
they did wait until night. 

Probably if Mr. Wriggles did kn >w, he would cot think 
of making his attack till alter dark Njc-ofllse tnen they 
would be able to approach the mansioiy 'an perceived. 

Jim Lickfold sat in tho bar weighing the matter over 
In his mind, and at times dropping off into a doze, un^l at 
last evening came. 

One by one those who had been out upon the night ex- 
cursion crept downstairs and seated then'Selv^a in tit© 
bar. 

As a matter of course, they had been un*m cesatal. 

Jim Lickfold was questioned, but his non. rad&a couh* 
get nothing out of him. 

At last their leader made his appearance. 

His countenance locked more purple and umeoibie than 

evot. 

He glauoed round him, and said : 

“All here P Oh yes! Well Liokfold, where have you 
bean? When did yon come baok ?” 


*' About breakfast time. Oottldn’t get baev any boobb*! 

“ What have you been doing ever since ?” 

“ Sifting Here.” 

“ No luck, l s'pose ?” 

“ Oh yes — lots . 

“What do yeu mean ?" 

I’ve found them.” 

“ F — f — found tliom ?” said Mr. Wriggles, with t roar 
loud enough io lift tin© ceiling oft. 

Yes.” 

’‘Found who 

“ W by, them * want, to be pure !" 

Mr. r ng>- pg San p back into his chair. 

But iir mediately afterwards his face became convulsed 
with ^assion. 

Starting up, he seized Jim Lickfold by the throat with 
such violence that ho very soon began to turn black in the 
face. 

“ 'What is it you say, villain ? — what is it you say ?” he 
shrieked. “ You’ve found them, you say if" 

Jim nodded his head desperately. 

“You d — d fool! — and you've been sitting here ever 
since breakfast time !” 

Jim nodded again, this time more desperately and 
spasmodically than before. 

“ Curse you ! I've a good mind to do tor you at once*” 
said Mr. Wriggles, alwolutc-y foaming with rago. “Wnjr 
couldn’t you come aud report to me — d — n you! why 
couldn’t you come and report to me ? Oh, ten thousand 
curses ! Did ever any man have such natural-bom idiots 
to deal with as I have ! If you found them, they are gone 
by now — gone — gone ! aud I am done again !” 

With these words, Mr. Wriggles let go his hold of Jim 
Lickfold, and sank hack in lus chair again, quite ex- 
hausted by the violence of his own passion. 

Jim Licklold, too, sank back, lookiug more dead than 
alive. 

Mr. Wriggles was truly furious. 

Jim recovered himself by degrees. 

He glared at his superior as though he would like tii 
shoot him, but he was too much knocked up to move. 

lie gasped painfully for breath. 

Mr. Wriggles recovered* from his passion, and then he 
felt that he had been just a little too ha»ty. 

“Where are they, Jim?” he asked, in a mollified tons 
of voice — “ where are they ? Wo will try and find them 
yet. Where are they, Jim ?” 

But the appeal was a vain one. 

Jim Lickfold folt he was an injured individual. 

Instead, then, of making any reply, he pointed his left 
elbow at Mr. Wriggles, ami patted it with his right hand 
in a defiant, triumphant manner. 

What was precisely meaut by this would perhaps De 
hard to say ; hut Mr. Wriggles looked upon it as a great 
insult, for hio eyes sparkled, and ho seemed more than half 
inclined to renew his attack. 

liut prudence for once had sufficient power over inm to 
enable him to control his passion. 

He recollected, too, that Jim Lickfold had a weak 
point. 

That was an immoderate fondness for port wine ana 
brandy mixed in equal proportions. 

But this was too expensive a compound tor the police 
officer to often indulge himself with it, and perhaps that 
made him like it all the more. 

. Mr. Wriggles was aware of this, and so he summoned 
the lai dlord. 

“Brirg half a pint of brandy and half a pint of pin 
wine 

This was done, and the two jugs were placed upon 
the table. 

When Jim Lickfold saw this his face softened. 

Mr. Wriggles poured tho brandy into the port wine. 

“ There, Jim,” he said, “try that. Forgive aud forget, 
vou know I am rathoi hasty, but we all have our 
failings.” 

Had the proffered beverage been anything but what & 
was, Jim would have refused. 

) As it was, the temptation was too great. 

He took the jug and raised it to his lips. 

I He drank half of it off at a draught. 

“Shake hands and be friends, Jim,” said M*. Wiffl* 
gles. “ I didn’t mean no harm.” 
i Jim Liokfold was appeased. 
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’* *. don’t bear no malice," fee said as fee grasped his 
superior’s outstretched hand ; “ bit don’t you go f ir to 
try that on again S’ 

“All right. But why didn’t yon come and tell me at 
once? It was that which put me out.” 

“ It was yonr fault,” said Jim, in a grumbling tone, “ I 
should have gone right upstairs and told you, lint the 
landlord told me as how you had said you would send a 
couple of bullets through the door if any one came n<a*r to 
disturb you.” 

“ So I did, Jim. It’s my fault, and I own it, and 1 can’t 
do more than that, you know.” 

“ Don’t say another word, Mr. W.,” said Jim, as he took 
another pull at the delicious beverage. 

“ Tell us all about it, then.” 

This Jim did. 

We need not trouble the reader with his narrative in 
full, for events press heavily upon us ior speedy recital. 

It will be sufficient to say that the account he gave was 
a wonderful one. so far as his own cloveuaess and saga- 
city were concerned. 

Mr. Wriggles heard him patiently to tea end. 

“ Now, my lads," he said, “ I will tell you what we will 
do. There are fifteen of us altogether, counting myself, 
and it will go very hard with us if we are not able to 
capture them all. You must make up your minds lor a 
little sharp work. But what of it ? — better that than 
have to divide the reward amongst so many." 

This was a view of the case which was pleasing 
enough to the men, and they received the proposal with 
acclamation. 

“We will take onr measures carefully, and then we 
shall succeed. Shut up in this mansion, no doubt they 
think themselves perfectly secure, so that we shall be able 
to approach them closely, and then, one sharp tussle, aad 
we shall have them.” 

4 Hurrah !” 

Mr. Wriggles ordered brandy-anw-watsi all round. 

The fiery beverage was quickly imbibed, and then 
tfcov were ready to depart. 

Jim Lickfold took upon himself to lead the way, and 
tho airs he assumed were important to a degree. 

The distance was really not very great, and so they 
wont on foot, because they would not be troubled with 
their horses, and because* Jim Lickfold could take them 
by a near cut across some fields. 

In a very little while they came in sight of the dilapi- 
dated gates. 

Like a prndent and skilful general, Mr. Wriggles took 
a careful and cautious survey of tho mansion and its 
surroundings. 

Then he gave tne order to advance. 

Every precaution was taken that they could think of. 

There was nothing either to see or hear that would 
Radicate that, the mansion was inhabited. 

But on this very night, as we have before remarked, 
Dick Turpin fancied he was strong enough to set about 
his task of exploring the mansion, and arriving, ii 
possible, at some solution of the awful sounds which night 
after night rung in their ears. 

Without any incident occurring, Mr. Wriggles and his 
police officers crept up the avenue and reached the 
lawn. 

No alarm had been given as yet. 

“ Stay where you are.” he said, addressing his men, 
“and keep a sharp look-out for a few minutes.” 

Then, addressing himself to Jim Lickfcld, ne said.- 

“ You, Jim, come with me !” 

“ All right, Mr. W. !” 

“ Be cautious! I went you to guide me round this 
place, and show me the window you spoke of ! r ' 

“ Am right, Mr. W. !” said Jim again. 

The chief police officer and his subordinate glided off 
into the darkness, leaving the others clese to the edge »f 
th»* lawn to watch and wait for their return. 

M ithout the least hesitation, Jim led Mr. Wrigglos 
round to tho mansion, and pointed out to him the window 
through which Maud had made her way. 

They paused opposite to this. 

“Yon aa? she jumped out of thero?' 

“Like a blessed anc ; ont Soman !” 

• Whore did she go ?" 

" That’s jnst wlwt I sfeo^d like to know. X was afrtud 


“Well, that’s the way in, at all events. Eh? Stop 
now, Jim, I’ve just, thought of something !” 

“ Lor, Mr. W. !” 

“ I hare. If these fellows am here —— " 

“Eh?" 

“What do you mean By interrupting me in that 
manner ?” 

“You said ‘if.’” 

“ I know I did.” 

“But there ain’t no ‘ if ’ about it." 

“ Oh, d — n you, why don’t you pay attention ! I eay if 
they are here their horses are here too.” 

“ You’re as good as a conjurer, Mr. W. !” 

“ We must get possession of the horses first, Jim — that 
will be a fine stroke cf generalship !” 

“ Oh, will it !" 

“Of course it will! Shan’t we cut off the enemy’s 
retreat?” 

“ We should.” 

“ Then, first of all, Jim, we will find where the horses 
are. And, look here, Jim, I’ve something else to say ” 

“ What is it?" 

“Why. if ” 

“ Go on.” 

“ I hardly can, I’m so excited. But if Black Bess ” 

“ Black Bess ?” 

“ Yes. If Black Bess should happen to be with tha 
other horses, and it’s more than likely ” 

“ Oh, yes!” 

“Well, if she is, and we can only get hold of her, Jim •” 

“What’s to prevent us?” 

“ Nothing that I know of." 

“ Well, then ?” 

“ If we can get hold of her, she will fetch almost her 
weight in gold— that she would. Her fellow has got to 
be foaled yet. I toll you, she will fetch her weight in 
gold. But we’ll keep 'this little affair to ourselves, Jim — 
there’s no need for the others to know anything about ii.” 


1 CHAPTER DVII. 

JIM LICKFOLD AMD MR. WRIGGLES KNTliR TUB STABLE 
TO CAPTURE BLACK BESS. 

Mr. Wrigolks clutched Jim Lickfold convulsively by the 
arm as he spoke these words in a low whisper. 

He was almost breathless with his eagerness ; and, if 
the truth must he told, ho felt more exoitement about tha 
prospective capture of Black Bess than he did about the 
capture of her rider. 

“Mr. W. 1” said Jim — “I’m with you, flesh and honoa 
I’m with you 1 1 always said I was a d — d fool, and now 

I feel it more so 1” 

“ How, Jim — how ?” 

“ That I did not think of that myself 1” 

“We can’t think cf everything, you know, Jim; but 
come, let its find out if we cun where the horses are.” 

“ In some of the outbuildings, you may depend !” 

“Ob, no doubt of that 1 Where are they ? You ough» 
to know 1” 

“ I do know 1" 

“ Lead the way, t hen 1” 

“ Don’t be rash, Mr. W., don’t be rash 1 There used to 
to some stables belonging to this here very place, and 
daresay they are here still !” 

“ Of oourse they are, and that is where we shall find tho 
horses 1 Go on 1 Show me the way 1” 

“We must be cautious !” 

“ Oh, of course !” 

Jim Lickfold crept along in the shadow of the trees for 
some distance. 

Then he stopped, and said : 

“ There they are, Mr. W. — there they arc !” 

“ Where — where ?” 

“ That long range of building just before us.” 

“ I see 1 Come on 1” 

“ I will lead the way. We must, ba careful Low w* 
cross this pii-ce of garden, or we may lie seen !" 

Mr. Wriggles had the good sense to resign the leader- 
ship on this occasion to his subordinate 

Jim Lickfold took a circuitous route to tho point fea 
wished to reach j but, by doing so, )»« avoided crossing 
the open spev-* 
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Like two spectres, the two police officers glided up to 
llie stnble door. 

Their hearts beat with anxious suspense. 

The door was unfastened. 

They opened it slowly. 

The interior of the stable was very dark, and they 
" -c* much sc see their hands before their faces. 

E :? wf lh igs whs soon remedied. 

Mr. Wriggles _ll; oned his coat, and took from his 
Salt i da.k lantern, w* ere it had hung suspended 

_L's .w- lighted, but the dark slide was sorer the 

fie pus tied this b o.- uowever, in a moment. 

A broad stream of light at once dissipated tha darkness ,• 
i| the stable. I 

He waved the light about. I 

There were the stalls, and a great many of ibarA, too; ‘ 
but those near the door were unoccupied. 

A slight movement at one end of the building, however, 
attracted the attention of tiro officers, and they turned 
their eyes in that direction. 

But they could see nothing. 

“ Come on !” said J im Lickfold, in a whisper — “ they 
are long stables, and there seems to be something at tho 
far end. Como on !” 

Mr. Wriggles followed without hesitation. 

“There she is!” he suddenly exclaimed — “there she 
is !” 

“ Hold your row, Mr. W. — you’ll have somebody hear 
you!” 

“ But look !” 

“ I see her!” 

It was so. 

Mr. Wriggles had indeed caught sight of Dick vurpin’s 
priceless mare, Black Bess. 

She was holding her head over one of the divisions of 
tho stalls. 

She appeared to be regarding the intruders, for her eye 
•eemed strangely expanded, while her ears were laid fiat 
back upon her neck. 

She Lad altogether a very vicious look. 

But how could she defend herself ? or, rather, how 
would she be able to know that those who wore approacn - 
iug were her master’s deadly enemies ? 

How was Turpin to defend her ? 

How was he to know that his foes were about to seize 
his mare, and cut off, by so doing, all possibility of his 
making his escape ? 

Surely Mr. Wriggles could not do otherwise than 
succeed in this por.ioii of his undertaking. 

But he paused just where he was, and so did Jim 
Lickfold. 

“She looks an uncommon vicious brute,” said the 
latter — “ that’s what she does !’’ 

“ I don’t like her looks at all !” 

“Don’t funic, Mr. W. — don’t funk! You are not 
frightened of a horse, surely ?’’ 

“ Oh no— no !” 

“ Come on, then, and we’ll soon have her ! But we 
gees halves in this little affair!” 

“ Certainly !” 

“Very gooil, then! Here goes! YC2. ild the light, 

and I’ll soon have her out !’’ 

" He careful !” 

“Don’t mention it. I knows what horses Is!" 

With these words, Jim approached the stall in which 
Black Bess was standing. 

Alas ! When the gallant creature is in the hands of tho 
police, what is to become of Dick Turpin ? 

Wounded, weak, and almost defenceless — with Maud to 
protect and shield from injury as well as himself, whatou 
save him ? 

How can he avoid falling an oasy prey into the handu at 
his insatiate foes ? 

How, even, is lie to know, 11 ntfi too lat«, that any enemies 
•re near — that he i« in dangei of having an attaoV made 
upon him ? 

Under no circumstances coala his position be worse than 
_*t was. i 

We confess we tren. hie tor hie aaferv 

Cautiously, and ye. quickly, Jim cached 

lie stall and glided up to the manger. 

Mr. Wriggles foilov. ed, holding the tigi4 

Jim put out b : s fauna' to uaisn Black - < s 


He did not doubt that he should succeed. 

_ But whether it was that Black Bi ss had some instinctive 
dislike to being handled by strangers, or whether she was 
alarmed by this intrusion into the stable, or whether, in- 
deed, she recognised those two men as enemies of her 
master, we really cifnuot tell ; but let the cause be what 
it might, certain is it that she rewarded Mr. Lickfold with 
a sharp bite upon the arm for his atiompt to grasp her 
mane 

He uttered an awful howl, which was alone enough to 
frighten any horse. 

Black Boss gave a loud snort, and struck out wildly with 
her four legs all at once. 

Then, tuncug round in the stall with great suddenness, 
to the further discomfiture of Jim Lickfold, she made a 
wild rush out of the stable. 

Mr. Wriggles turned round and made an effort to escape. 

But Black Bess was quicker then he was. 

She struck him violently in the back with her fore 
feet. 

Down he went, and the mare rushed after him. 

In legs than a second. Black Bess reached the stable 
door. 

Then she gave one bournl, and immediately disappeared 
in the darkness of the night. 

The oaths and curses that came from the lips of the tvro 
discomfited police officers were really awful. 

The bite which Jim Lickfold had received was a severe 
and painful one, and ho had, moreover, received some very 
Snarp kicks. 

As for Mr. Wriggles, he felt bruised to death by the 
mare’s iron-bound feet, and unable to move a limb. 

After he and his companion had relieved themselves by 
swearing tremendously, he struggled to his feet. 

Jim Lickfold scrambled up at the same moment. 

They had quite exhausted themselves with swearing, 
and could not keep up that amusement any longer, so tbev 
spoke like rational beings. 

“Oh, Mr. W. !”said Jim Lickfold, ruefully, “what shall 
I do ! Oh, murder ! That infernal brute has bitten a pieiia 
clean out of my arm !’’ 

“ Hold your row !” was the reply, “it was your own 
fault! Why didn’t you catch hold of her ?” 

“ Catch be d — d ! She laid hold of me in a minute. 
Where is she ?’’ 

“ Gone ! She galloped over me, and nearly trampled 
me to death !” 

“ But she cannot have got right away ?” 

“ 1 will lay you ten to ono you don’t so much as clap 
eves on the varmint ! She’s gone — as good a two thousand 
pounds as ever was coined ! ” 

Here followed a fresh volley of maledictions. 

They went to the door of the stable. 

But the darkness was most intense, and they could not 
so much as catch a glimpse of bonny Black Bess. 

She had successfully resisted the attack which had been 
made upon her liberty, and was now far away in the 
grounds surrounding the mansion. 

“Just as I told you,” said Mr. Wriggles. “Sho’s 
vanished — vanished, and left no trace behind !” 

“Well, it's a bad job, and can’t be helped. Just bind 
up my arm, will you ? We must make the best of it, 1 
suppose.” 

Wriggles swore. 

“ I wish you’d had tills bite on tho arm instead of me : 
It’s 2ll your own fault, for if you had not proposed it 
I should never have thought of capturing the beast !’’ 

“ Bind your arm up yourself, then, and be d — a to 
you 1” 

“Come — come, Mr. Wriggles! No offenoe — no offence, 
you know, but when you have a bad hurt it puts ytru out 
of temper! I don’t -mean anything.” 

Mr. Wriggles tied up Jim’s arm, which was bleeding 
profusely, for Black Bess had stuck her teeth into it to 
some purpose. 

“Come, come, Mr. W-, don’t be downhearted ov^r 
losing a horse ! The best part of the game remains yet i 
If we can only catch the highwaymen themselves wa 
need not regret losing their horses!" 

“ I will try to-night,” said Mr. Wriggles, with desperate 
resolution. “I have tried before, but all my prevkma 
efforts shall be as just nothing at all in comparison with 
what I shall do to-night.” 

“Thatte the *p go to work wit h I Ton k»e* to 
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Out mind, and we shall be bound to Bncceed ! Gome 
along ! Lean npon me, and we will rejoin thoco we left 
waiting on the lawn. They will wonder what on earth 
has become of us.” 

“ They will say we have lost a great deal of valuable 
lime and done no good after all.” 

“Nevermind! Don’t be downhearted! I shouldn’t 
care a d — n if it wasn’t for my arm !” 

“ How did U hannen ?” 

“Curse me if I can tell you ! When she let me enter 
the stable and pass up to the manger so quietly, I fancied 
I ehould have no trouble at all, so I reached out my hand 
to take hold of her forelock, when all of a sudden she 
nipped hold of me, then she kicked out, and down I 
Went and that’s all I know about it !” 

“ Hush — hush !” 

“ What is the matter ?" 

“ Is isot that the window yon pointed out to me t m 

“ Yes, that is it.” 

“ Then 1 think I cannot do better than keep an eye npon 

It” 

“ It might be as well.” 

“ You go back to those on the lawn, and bring then all 
here as quietly as you can. In the meantime I will make 
up my mind how to act.” 

“All right!” 

Grumbling and groaning, cursing and swearing, Jim 
Lickfold made his w<ay back to those police o fibers who 
were left on the lawn. 

They wondered, of course, what evei could nave been 
the cause o' his long absence, but Jim was not in the 
humour to gratify their curiosity, and remained silent. 

In less than a moment they joined their leader. 

“All right, boys! The time of action has come! 
Follow me quietly, and I will show you the way.” 

Mr. Wriggles glided across to the shutter. 

His men followed like shadows. 

A touch showed the police officers that the shutter was 
unfastened. 

lie opened it instantly. 

There was no obstacle to his gaining admission. 

It seemed rather strange for the police officers to be 
grouped round that window like so many burglars. 

They were perfectly silent, and just as stealthy as any 
midnight robbers possibly could be. 

But Mr. Wrigglos wanted to gain admission without 
making the least sound that would give the alarm to those 
within. 

The services of his lantern were again brought into 
requisition, and by the aid of its light ho and his fol- 
lowers scrambled into the little chamber from which it 
opened 


CHAPTER DVIII. 

MR. WRIGGLES AND HIS OFFICERS SUCCEED IN' EFFECTING 
AN ENTRANCE INTO THE DESERTED MANSION. 

“ Hush !” said Mr. Wriggles, in & faint whisper. “ Are 
you all here ?” 

“ Yes — yea.” 

“ Close the shutters, then.” 

This was done. 

“Now, my lads, be cautious! I want ua to try if we 
cannot steal upon these fellows unawares ! Come quietly, 
—wo will creep on tip-toe until we come to the room in 
which they are, and then we will bounce in upon them !” 
“ Hurrah !” 

“ ITush— hush ! Don’t make a noise, orjrou will give 
the alarm !” 

“ All right !” 

There was but one door leading out of the little chamber, 
and this they quickly ojn ned under the commands of their 
superior. 

The passage leading into the IiaU was beyond. 

Along this they crept. 

But before we follow them any further, we must return 
to Dick Turpin and Maud. 

Is not their position of such a perilous nature m to de- 
maud our utmost and immediate attention? 

Surely, yes, for by w hat means can they possibly nope 
lo escape from their foes on this occasion ? 

We shall see to what extent Fortune favoured them. 

It wa% then, as we have already said, on this night 


that Dick set about exploring every nook end comer in 
the mansion. 

Dick busied himself during the whole day in making hia 
preparations. 

He had four pistols and a slenaer stock of. ammusl" 
ticru 

He loaded his weapons carefully, end. b® stowed the 
powder and ball about his person, so that ho could 
readily reload his pistols, should a necessity arise for Lis 
doing so. 

There was one small piece of candle, too, which he had 
carefully hoarded up, and which he hoped would be suffi*' 
cient to entfhle him to make his researches. 

He had made up his mind to wait until he heard the 
sound, and then immediately descend ; but, strange to say, 
he waited till long past the usual hour without the cry 
making itself heard. 

This was strange, but Dick resolved, nevertheless, no! 
to forego hi 3 intention, but to cany it into effect. 

Fain would he have persuaded Maud to remain in the 
chamber while he pursued his investigations alone, but 
she refused to listen for a moment to any such proposi- 
tion. 

“ No !” she said. “ Where you go I go !" 

“But think, dearest; some horrible sight, too awful fo» 
you to look upon, may ” 

“No matter! Let it bo what it might, > could not be 
worso than remaining here without you !” 

“ Well, you have a bold heart, and so you shall accom- 
pany me. Perhaps it will be better that wo should be 
together.” 

Dick Turpin afterwards had occasion to congratulate 
himself upon not leaving Maud in the upper room. 

l: We will start now,” he said. “Perhaps before we have 
gone far we shall hear the sound again.” 

“ I am ready.” 

“Come, then, and call up all your courage, for pro- 
bably there are some strange discoveries awaking 
us." 

With these words, Dick passed Maud’s arm beneath his 
own, and the pair crossed the room and emerged upon the 
landing. 

Here, more from habit than aught else, they paused and 
listened. 

But the silence of the very grave itself filled the deserted 
mansion. 

They then commenced the descent of the stairs, nor did 
they pause luitil they reached the landing from which 
opened the ante-room leading to tho old armoury. 

Dick had said nothing about this being his destination, 
but from the manner in wliich ho paused and handled his 
pistols, he evidently had intended it should be. 

“Now, call all your fortitude to your aid,” he said. 
“ We know full well that there is one horrible sight to bo 
seen in yonder room ; but you have seen that once, and 
therefore it is shorn of half its horrors. 1 am convinced, 
however, that it is in this direction that we must look for 
the solution of all the horrible sounds we have heard.” 

Maud trembled. 

“ You are terrified already,” Dick said. “ Do you not 
think that it would be better to remain alone ? Do not ask 
me to give up this enterprise, for I have set my hear 
npon it.” 

“I had no thoughts of making such a request,” was tl(b 
reply. “ I shivered 1 know, but I fancy it was more from 
cold than aught else.” 

“ Come, then. There is a draught here, I know. Let 

us enter the old armoury, and Hal What is that? 

Hush — hark !" 

These last words were hurriedly spoken, and Dick 
sunk his voice to a whisper while he uttered them. 

“I heard nothing!” said Maud. 

“ Hush — hush ! Oh, hush !” 

Dick Turpin aasumod an attitude of intense listening, 
and bent over the balustrade. 

Dreading she knew not what, Maud followed his 
example. 

We have elsewhere stated that the staircase was so con- 
structed that anyone looking over the balustrade could 
see down on to the floor of the hail beneath. 

Diclc looked down, but of course he could see noth' eg- 

It was like looking down some well. 

But though he cohld not see he listened. 

All was still, however, ard fee raised his bafcd. 
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“ I must have been mistaken !” ho said, anticipating 

Aland's anxious inquiry. “ And yet ” 

“ Yet wliat?” 

“ I could almost stake my life I was not” 

“What did you fancy ycu heard?” 

“ A faint sonnd as of footsteps, and & murmur as of 
Toices in low but earnest conversation.” 

Maud’s lips parted, and she with di faculty eup^recced a 
cry of alarm. 

“llush!” said Dick. 

But the caution was not needed. 

“ Oh !” she cried, “ you terrify me.” 

‘ Nay, do not be too much alarmed." 

“ But whispering voices. Your foes * 

“Do not jump too hastily at conclusions, dear tvao. 
As we are well aware, this house is full of strange noises — 
we have ample evidence of that., and wo ought not to 
allow even such sounds as 1 have just heard, or fancied i 
heard, to too much alarm us.” 

“But I aui terrified !” 

“Bo calm — be cairn — pray bo calm! It maybe — and 
indeed it- is very likely — that what we heard was but the 
echo of our own voices !” 

“ And the footsteps?” 

“No, it could not be that, for wo wore stamling srill at 
the time. Hush 1 — hark ! There it is again !” 

Both were now profoundly silent. 

Again there came upon tkeir ears the same whispering 
sound — for Dick’s sense of hearing, which was wonder- 
fully acute, had not deceived him. 

Anxiously and eagerly they again bent over the balus- 
ters. 

This time Dick Turpin took tho precaution to conceal, 
as well as he could, the light which he carried. 

He looked down. 

But, as before, there was nothing to be seen. 

The whispering sound of voices came, however, most 
unmistakably upon their ears. 

They listened with suspended breath. 

Dick felt the life-blood congeal about his heart as the 
supposition occurred to him that those persons who were 
evidently whispering below were his foes 

That was, indeed, the most probawl* of »il supposi- 
tions. 

If so, wnat was he to do ? 

Btfill ho was disinclined to think tint they wore officers. 
Having kept indoors so close as ho had, how could they 
possibly have discovered his retreat? 

And if they were officers below, they must have clone 
so; for wore they not cudeavouring to steal npou him 
unawares — had they not made a surreptitious entry ? 

Dick was fairly bewildered. 

Had it not been for the strange sounds he hail already 
heard, he would scarcely have hesitated a moment in say- 
ing that they were officers. 

And now he was doubtful. 

Perplexed and puzzled, ho still looked over the balus- 
ters, straining his senses of vision and hearing to the 
utmost. 

Suddenly, he caught sight of a faint ray of light. 

Hand saw it as well as himself. 

It was only for a moment that he saw it. 
it disappeared instantly, and then all was as dark &> 
Defers. 

He drew back. 

“ I can stand this no longer !” he said — “ I must and 
will know the meaning of all this ! Remain here foi a 
moment, dear one. and 1 will run down the 6tairs and find 
out what it is !’' 

Maud clung to him, but did not speak. 

“Release me!" he said, again. “1 will promise you 
not to run iuto any danger! I will creep downstairs 
silently, and, as soon as I find out whether officers arc 
really below I will come back again. There will bo no 
danger!” 

Maud let go. 

“You are sure you win only descend low enough to 
find out what it is and then, when j ou have done this, 
you will return ?’■ 

“ l promise.” 

“ Go, then !" 

Dick Turpin needed no second bidding. 

.He c&ve the little taper to Maud, and glided down tho 
ttwra tike 6 spirit. 


He was cautious to a degree. 

But he did not pa»-se nntil he reached the first landing. 

The whispering sounds still came from below, but with 
so much additional loudness, thi»* L *. was impossible to 
mistake their character. 

Dick descended a step or two lower, nntil he could 
command a tolerable view of the whole of the entrance 
hall. 

A faiDt light attracted his attention. 

He soon was able to distinguish a mass of dark forms. 

They were going from door to door. 

Of course the reader will know from what has gone 
before that these were Mr. Wriggles and his officers. 

After gaiuing the hall, as we have already described, 
they gave as good a look around them as the light of the 
lantern would a 1 low them to take. 

Then, going io the different doors, which op-mod out of 
the hall, they tried them all in succession, and found 
every one fast. 

They were thus engaged when Turpin looked down 
upon them. 

Still Dick felt so sure that the officers could not have 
penetrated the secret of his presence In the mansion that 
he was loth to think that the shadowy tigurss were those 
of his foes. 

He was very little inclined to superstition, and yet he 
would more readily have believed that they were spectres 
than ]X)lice. 

.fust as he made this reflection, however, the dark mass 
made a. sudden movement. 

Then he heard a voice, the accents of which were 
familiar, say, in a low toue: 

“Come on, my lads 1 We must look a little further! 
They nin v anywhere upon the ground door, I’ll take ray 
David! Be careful! We will go upstairs and try the 
doors above! Wo are sure to have them at last!” 

It was Mr. Wriggles who spike. 

There was no mistaking the thick voice. 

Dick hail heard it too often to !>e mistaken |&w. 

It eameupou him like a r< v< lation. 

For a moment he seemed stuuuc 1. 

How could his old pu tinaceous enemy have found him 
out ? 

That was a mystery to I licit. 

But ec wkfsywd t« senses by the officers approach- 
ing the foot of the staircase,. 

Before lie could move, however, and gcr away, a krone 
lc am of fight from the dark lanteru w.is dashed up the 
stairc«vi. 

Dick was confident that most of tho rays fell upe i 
him. 

11c turm d and tied. 

A loud shout let him know that he had been see.u. 

“There he is!” roared Mr. Wriggles, for it was ho who 
bed directed the light of the lantern to the upper part of 
th_ staircase, "there he is! Quick, my lads — <]iii<-k t 
Now we have him ! At last we have him ! I will wnger 
my lire that was Dick Turpin ! After him — quickly, iw 
he may escape ! Tln.ro is a thousand pounds to lie earned 
by his apprehension .dive rr dead! Quicker — quicker, I 
say, or we shall be .oo late and ho will escape ! Quicker 
— quieter I” 

CHAPTER DIX. 

DICK TURPIN S POSITION BKCOMKS MORE CRITICAL AND 
PKUlt.OUS | VICKY MO.MKXT. 

■jttkkino those whirling, incoherent words in a screani- 
f fag voice and at the top of his lungs, under the belief 
that by so doing he was Mimulatiug his men to make 
increased exertions, Mr. Wriggles, with t lie lantern in one 
hand and a loaded pistol in the other, bounded up the 
staircase at a speed which, considering the bulk of his 
body, was most miraculous. 

ifis men followed him very owiy. 

There was no fear of their impeding each ether’* 
motions, for the staircase was quite spacious enough to 
allow double theft nmulxT to ascend it. 

But Mr. Wriggles found that his breath was not equal 
to shouting and running ujistairs at the same time; pad, as 
he was obliged to dir'.c-.utnrio the one or lie other, of 
course he dropped the former. 

K*w) echoed Mr, Wriggler's eric* with a wxeotp. 
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one was almost ready to faint with terror. 

But in less thAa a moment Dick Turpin was by her 
ride. 

“Come!” he said, breathlessly — “quick — quick! ca you 
ralue your life and mine !” • 

Maud wanted no urging. 

“ Where shall we go ?” she =»,.,<od. “ How can we 

escape ? Alas I there is no hope — J >u will be cap- 
tured !” 

“ Peace — peace ! This way, and then I will make up 
my mind what to do !” 

*As he spoke, he dragged Maud through the doer of the 
ante-room. 

The reader will remember that the lock had been blown 
off the door by a pistol. 

Nevertheless, as seen ae ne nad crossed the threshold, 
Dick Turpin closed the door. 

He ran his baud along its edge, and near the top his 
fincivs encountered a bolt. 

To shoot it into the socket took him but a second. 

Quick as thought, he stooped down and found mother 
bolt near the bottom of the door. 

This he also slipped into the socket. 

He drew a breath of relief. 

He had placed a barrier between himself and his fosa. 

Tt was a slight one, and would, no doubt, be easily 
demolished • but still it gave him tini9 for a little reflec- 
tion. 

Maud clung to him, completely overcome by terror. 

“What — oh! what shall we do?” she said. “Hark to 
the cries of that dreadful man ! Listen to their footsteps ! 
Uow fast they are coming up the stairs! In another 
moment, at t he most, they will reach the door. Oh ! 
what are we to do ? How are we to escape ?” 

“ That’s what I was trying to think, only yoa confuse 
me just a little." 

Maud understood this was a reproach, and became 
instantly silent. 

Dick’s thoughts were busy, and he looked about him 
anxiously. 

Ha could not, however, see any outlet of escape 

He had had the start of his foes, and he had ascended 
the stairs more rapidly than they had been able to do, 
but by this time they were very close indeed to the 
dour. 

There was just a chance that they would pass it, is 
their haste, and continue their way upwards, in which 
event he would stand a chance of slipping down to the 
ground door, where his means of escape could not help 
out be increased. 

This hope, however, was such a faint one that he could 
cot count upon it. 

Still, he listened to the approach of Lis foes breath- 
lessly. 

All the while, his thoughts were active in the extreme. 

Maud clung to his arm tightly; but she uttered no 
sound now. 

She only gazed, as well as the feeble light of the candle 
would allow her, into the countenance of her husband, 
with her features rigid with alarm. 

“ Stop !” said the thick voice Dick knew so wall — 
“stop — here they are, or 1 am mistaken !” 

The police officers came to a halt on the landing just 
outside the door of the ante-room. 

“ Yes, this must be it! Down with the door — down with 

»* 

Dick waited to hear no more. 

f I here was but one place into which he could retreat 

That was the old armory. 

He darted rapidly into it. dragging Maud with him. 

The inner door was very much broken, but he placed it 
in its position as well as he could. 

Some heavy blows were struck upon the door opening 
upon the landing, and then some words wero uttered, but 
what they wore Dick did not pause to listen. 

Dick had gained the armory, but that, under the most 
sanguine view of things. oouid scarcely be called an advan- 
tage. 

He had succeeded u. getting away from his foes so far, 
ft is true, bin he had taken refuge La a place from which 
there was no mode of exit save the one at which the officers 
now stood. 

He had taken refuge in a place •which did not either 
possess any capabilities of defence. 


He could not stand a siege there, because there was no 
barricade that he oouid place between himself and his 
enemies. 

A succession of rapid, heavy »>ows wero now dealt upon 
the door, which, if continued, must ecou “jitter it from it* 
hinges. 

Dick pressed his hand to his head. 

Such a scene as the present was too mnefc for his ex- 
hausted mental aud bodily powers. 

Where to turn — where to look for the least loop-hole of 
escape he knew not. 

He seemed to have no other alternative ta&* Hifl of 
seeking refuge in tho armory. 

And yet, at the same time, he knew full well that he and 
his three comrades had made a closo and searching exami- 
nation of that very apartment, and had failed to discover 
any mode of egress from it. 

Then they had plenty of time for the search and nothing 
to distract their attention. 

Probability pointed very strongly to the conclusion that 
there must bo some means of ogress, but if it was so well 
concealed as to escape a search instituted euch cir- 

cumstances, how could Dick hope that it would be revealed 
to him when his brain was in a whirl ? 

It was absurd to think of such a dung. 

Bang, bang, bang ! 

Louder and louder — fiercer and fiercer came tht> blows 
upon the door. 

“We have but one hope, Maud!” said Turpin — “only 
one frail chance of escape! Do you hear me, dear 
one ?" 

“Yes — yes! I hear you 1 What is it?" said Maud, 
faintly. 

“ Dp you think you are calm enough to assist me ?” 

“ Yes — yes ! I am — I will be !” 

“ That is well. Now listen to me — to our only chance !” 

“ Ob, speak !” 

“ Take tho candle, then ! There, that will do ! Now 
search about narrowly on every side for some mode of exit 
from this place, f believe a concealed exit exists ! If you 
find it quickly, all will be well !” 

“ Yes — yes ! And you ?” 

* Never mind me.” 

“ Tell me what you will do ?' 

“ I will keep them at bay for a few minutes ! Fear not 
that I shall fail, or that I shall be in any danger ! Do not 
throw away our only hope !” 

“ I. will not !” 

Maud spoke faintly but collectedly. 

Dick did not have any misgivings on her account. 

He rusned to the door of the armory. 

His sole object now was to gain time. 

He reached the ante-room only just in time. 

Had ho been a moment later the chance would have 
been lost. 

The door was almost down. 

“ Hold !” he cried, in a tone of voice so loud that it 
rose clear and distinct above all other sounds. “ Hold, I 
say !” 

The blows ceased as if by enchantment. 

There was for a moment the silence of the grave on the 
other side of that door. 

Not a word was spoken — not a movement made. 

At last Mr. Wriggles recovered himself sufficiently to 
say : 

“ Who is that ?” 

This was a needless question. 

H« kn*.v full well who it was that spoke, for Turpin’s 
voice once heard could ever after be recognised. 

' “I Dick Turpin !” was the rep'y. 

“Here be is, my lads!” said Mr. Wriggles, with a tri- 
umphant chuckle, addressing himself to hia men. “ I told 
yru we should have him !” 

“ Who are you ?” asked Dick. '* What do you want ?” 

“ Ha, ba ! That’s a good oue J” said Jim Lickfold. 

« l Surrender — surrender, Dick — surrender!” shouted 
Mr. Wriggles. “I know that’s what you've made up 
your mind to do, because you cannot hold out any longer ! 
it’s sensible of you, Dick ! " Give in handsomely, and 
spare us all further trouble, and you will have no cause to 
regret it !” 

“ Who are you ?” bawled Dick again. 

“ Zounds ! you know very well who we are f” roared 
Mr. Wriggloe. “ We are officers — his Majesty's officer? a 
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police ! »nd we call upon you to surrender in the name of 
bis Majesty tlio King !” 

“ And if I surrender, what then ?" 

“You cannot do better than to give t>*. Our strict 
orders are tc take you dead or alive ! Make a virtue of 
necessity, Dick, and surrender ! Y uu cannot escape. We 
have you safe!" 

“ Will you treat me v?elL if I give in without aoy re- 
sistance ?” 

“ Yes, yes — depend upon it we will i You will find it 
will answer your purpose to allow us to earn the reward 
as quietly as possible, but we are determined to have it 
one way or the other !” 

“ Well, you have taken me at unawares, Mr. Wriggles ! 
I confess that.” 

“ Ha, ha !” 

“ Yon have, in fact, run me up into a corner I 

“ Ha, ba, ha!” said Mr. Wriggles, more triumphantly 
•till. “ I knew I should have you sooner or later !” 

“ I am in this place, and can’t get out, without yon like 
to let me !” 

“ Good, good !” 

“ So, if I surrender, will you promise to use mo wall ?” 

“ Yes — yes.” 

* That is, if I behave handsomely to you, yon will be- 
have handsomely to me?” 

“ Haven't I told you so ?” 

“ You have.” 

“ Then, what more do you want ?” 

This was an unanswerable question. 

Dick was puzzled how to prolong the conversation 
further. 

Jle looked back. 

Maud had not discovered the secret exit yet. 

He began to despair. 

He feared, after all, that he should be captured. 

Mr. Wriggles and his men, too, were exceedingly de- 
lighted to find, as they thought, that Dick Turpin was 
hesitating whether he should or should not give himself 
ep to them. 

To be sure, by one rush they could demolish the door 
and capture the highwaymen, hut in the event of their : 
succeeding, one or more of their number would be sure to j 
receive some fatal injuries. 

Hut if he gave himself up, there would be an ’end to all 
risk, and they would preserve their carcasses wholo as 
■well. 

It was this which made them willing to parley, for 
had they not received from the highwayman himself the 
admission that he was driven up in a corner ? 

“Come, Dick,” said Mr. Wriggles, after a very long 
pause, “ let u.s know what you mean to do ! Say the 
word one way or tlio other! It’s no good dallying here!” 

“ But 1 feel it to he a serious matter.” 

“Oh, etufl !” 

“ I do, I assure you.” 

Just at this moment Maud canto running from the 
armory. » 

Her step was light and rapid. 

There was no need for her to speak 

One glance into her countqvuuico was sufficient to let 
Dick Turpin know that she had succeeded. 

He turned in an instant to the door. 

“ Mr. Wriggles ?” he said. 

“ Yes. Are you going to give in ? Say so at once ! I 
won’t wait any longer 1” 

“ Gra^t lis e one favour, Mr. Wriggles ! It’s a eJif R.t 
matter, you know ! Just give me three minutes to make 
np my mirnd in — only three minutes, you know! It can’t 
make any difference to you, because, at the end of the 
three minutes you will he just as well able to knock 
down the door, and will stand just ae good a chance of 
capturing me as you do now!” 

OHAPTEK DX. 

WRIUOLE8 A XX- 1U3 OFFICERS FOLLOW DICK TCRTtfi TO 
THE VAULTS. 

Mu. Wrkxil.es rather demurred to this demand 

But eventually the desire of capturing Dick Turpin 
'■nthout bloodshed, and without fe&i of personal conse- 
quences, induced him to say yes. 

“ wall, then,” said Dick ; “ at tho end ol that time 
I vsnui Lavo fully considered my position, and I will tell 


you whether I Vill give in or whether I will fight it CCI 
| to the last!” 

Of course, Dick Turpin had no such intention. 

The moment the last words had left his lips, he seised 
Mau^l by the arm, and hurried her to the far end of the 
armory. * 

“ Have you found tho secret dooi e* 

• ‘ Yes — yes ! Here it is 1” 

“Where ?” 

“ In that comer !” 

Maud pointed to an adjacent comer. 

Here Dick saw a narrow door standing open. 

He rushed towards it. 

“Stay — stay!” cried Maud. “Be careful — oh, be care- 
ful, or you will fall ! I had a narrow escape myself. That 
door opens upon a flight of steep stone steps, that seem to 
lead down into the bowels of the earth!” 

The caution came only just in time. 

Dick narrowly escaped a fall. 

“Gome — come !” he said ; “ we must make the best use 
we can of the three minutes’ grace I have been lucky 
enough to obtain I” 

“ I am ready.” 

“ Come, then, and I will close the door. How came you 
to discover it ?” 

“ By chance, just as I was about to give up in despair.” 

“You must give mo the particulars when there is as 
opportunity.” 

While speaking these words, Dick Turpin assisted Maud 
through the narrow secret door in one corner of the room ; 
and as soon as sho was by Lis side upon the steps he closer 
the door after him. 

Ho pulled it to hastily, and in his anxiety to descend 
the steps did not notice that he had failed to faston it 
securely. 

The spring which hold the door fast in its frame was 
rusty with long disuse. 

In ignorance of this, Dick descended the steps. 

They were spiral in shape and slippery with damp. 

Dear lent speed to their foot, and they descended with 
wonderful rapidity. 

A damp, earthy smell saluted their nostrils. 

In a little while, Dick felt sure they had reached Ilia 
level of the ground, but still the steps showed no signs of 
a termination. 

Down they went, with even greater swiftness than be- 
fore, until their brains grew dizzy. 

Soon they were, as Dick felt firmly convinced, far below 
the level’ of the earth. 

Where these steps could lead them, or for what purpose 
they had been constructed, he could not imagine. 

Nor could he tell whether he had in any way improved 
his situation furthor than by getting a greater distance 
from his enemies. 

For aught he knew, the steps might terminate in some 
Vann. 

He reached the termination somewhat abruptly. 

They were brought up suddenly Ly a small, strong- 
looking door, which was placed right along the foot of the 
steps. 

This door was set in a low stone arch. 

Dick’s heart almost ceased to beat when the thought 
occurred to him that he was trapped in a well, as it were, 
for he made sure the door was fast. 

He had not really the heart to try whether it was or 
not. 

But Maud, whose presence of mind had not deserted her, 
did so. 

She turned a handle, and the door opened. 

A charnel-house sort of smell came through it, but this 
they heeded not. 

Dick was almost overcome by this sudden occurrence, ao 
different as it was to what he had expected. 

He stepped across the threshold instantly, and Maud as 
well. 

They found themselves still on some steps, but they 
were only two or throe in number. 

They led down into a vault. 

Dick saw this at a glance, and, having done so, turned 
round to the door. 

A cry of joy escaped his lips as soon as he had closed it. 

The fastenings were all on the side on which he stood. 

With eager haste, he shot the massive holts iato iLeh 5 
sockets. 




[the three highwaymen meet unexpectedly with an old acquaintance. j 


There was a thick bar and a chain, and these lie also 
pi ced across the door, and when he had done so he felt 
that taking all things into consideration, he was tolerably 
secure. 

The only thing that remained was to find some outlet 
from the vaulted chamber or corridor in which he stood, 
though ho could not help feeling very doubtful whether 
anything of the kind existed. 

But as soon as he had secured the door, he hastened to 
Maud, and, pln—ng his arm around her waist, he 
said : 

“I think we may congratulate ouiselves upon being 
fortunate so far, dearest. Cheer ul ! I begin to think 
that all will yet be well.” 

“ Do you ?” 

“ I do indeed ! I look uvton our position as being a 
donbly-safe one. That dolr -:»ould withstand a good 
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attack. Look how strong it is, and then you must recol- 
lect that we have left no clue behind us as to tiie way we 
have come, and it is too much to suppose that those 
thick-headed police officers, who allowed rnc to get the 
better of them so easily, would find out the secret door, 
and ” 

“Hush!” said Maud, her very lips turning white. 
“Hush! What is that? They have found the secret 
door! They are descending the steps! They come— 
they come !” 

Thus were Dick’s felicitations upon his escape inter- 
rupted. 

. He pressed his arm more firmly round Maud’s waist, who 
leant against him half frightened to death, for she too had 
I begun to think that all was well. 

But there could be no doubt whatever about the natuw 
[ of the sounds, and what produced thorn. 
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The police officers were tumultuously descending tlie 
eteps. 

Dick held Ills pistol negligently in his right bir.u. 

lie listened to tho rapid approach of his foes with some 
anxiety dtpicted upon his countenance, though he had 
faith in the power of the doer to resist any attack that 
might bo made upon it. 

His anxiety chiefly arose from the fact that he could 
feel that tho end of his strength was reached. 

He was but feeble at tho best, and by no means equal to 
tho exertion he had gone through, and now he hilt a 
dreadful sensation of weakness seize upon him. 

He strove to combat it as well as he could. 

From the appearance of the vault, too, and the close, 
peculiar smell of the atmosphere within it, lie began to 
fear that it was a vault and nothing more, and that there 
was no outlet from it. 

If this should prove to be the case, his position was 
most desperate. 

Even if liu* door witlistood all tho attacks that were 
made upon it, and proved impregnable, hoy/ then ? 

He would be as badly eff as before. 

The police officers could have no doubt about where he 
was, since the steps led to nowhere else save to the door 
of the vault. 

They would have to surrender to their foes at the last, 
or else submit to the even worse alternative of remaining 
where they were, and perishing by a lingering death — 
starvation f 

And so, in a dreadful state of weakness, with all these 
thoughts pressing at once upon his brain, Dick Turpin 
stood upon the stone steps just witnin the door of the 
vault, listening despairingly to the sounds which in- 
dicated the rapid approach of his foes. 

Ono word now as to Mr. Wriggles. 

When about two out of the three minutes had expired, 
the chief police officer felt some one touch him on the 
arm, and a voice eav : 

“ Mr. W— Mr. W. !” 

“What is if, Lickfold?” he asked, as ho turned round 
and saw who it was that had addressed him. 

“You’ll excuse me, Mr. Wriggles, I hope, but I 

feel » 

“ Speak out.” 

“The conviction is stealing over me that this here 
blessed move about giving hisself up is a do — a swindle — 
a regular sell ! Ho don’t mean nothing of the sort !” 

“ 1 feel so, too !" 

“Do you ? Then depend upon it we are right !” 

“ I’ll cell him !” 


fusion, that he could not recover himself, hut went sprawl- 
ing over the obstruction. r 

His int n were too close behind to stop when they saw 
their leader fall, and the consequence was, thoy all foil 
headlong over him. 

It was qnite a minute before they could extricate them- 
selves and get upon their feet again. 

When the chief officer rose lie was mad with rage, and 
with his drawn sword in his hand he rushed at Lis fol- 
lowers. 

“ Gently, gently, Mr. W. !” cried Jim Lickfold at the top 
of his voice. “Gently, gently! It was yonr fault! 
What did you fall over ?” 

These words changed the current of Mr. Wriggles i» 
thoughts, and he began to search upon the floor, by the 
aid of his lantern. 

He was not long in discovering the two bodies, or 
rather the remains of them, for they had almost crumbled 
away. 

Sill, the sight was so disgusting and horrible a one 
that they turned away loathingly after bestowing one 
hasty glance upon it. 

“Gome along, come along!” roared Wriggles, “Don’t 
forget what yon havo to do ! This way, I say !” 

Rapidly, and yet skilfully, fhe chief police officer waved 
his lantern so that the bright beam of light rested for a 
second or so upon every object. 

They were, however, unable to see any mode of exit 
from the arm> mry. 

A more rigid examination, however, disclosed tks*<K , eT?V- 
door which Maud had been so fortunate as to discover. 

It will bo remembered that Dick had pulled this door 
after him, hut in his haste did not notice that it did not 
properly fasten. 

The spring was rusty, and the door remained slightly 
ajar. 

Whilo in this condition, the officers could hardly fail to 
notice it. 

The shout of triumph to which they all gave utterance 
may perhaps be imagined. 

Convinced that they were beyond doubt upon the right 
track, and that there was a strong probability of their 
being able after all to effect their purpose, the whole party 
lushed down the steps in a manner which showed that 
they were perfectly reckless of personal consequences. 

I n a few moments they stood before the door at tho 
bottom of the staircase. 

CHAPTER DXI. 


“ Do.” 

Mr. Wriggles did. 

But no answer was returned, for just then Dick was 
rushing down the stone steps for his life. 

“Didn’t I say so, Mr. W. !” said Jim Lickfold. “We 
are done again ! Done as brown as hammers ! He’s sold 
m ! It's no go !” 

“Down with the door!” yelled Wriggles, like a maniac. 

“ Down with it ! Down ” 

He suited the action to the word. 

As he spoke, he gave a tremendous rush forward. 

Ilis men seconded him. 

The crash with which they all came against the door 
was tremendous. 

It was before almost trembling in its frame, aud it was 
unable to withstand such a vigorous assault, as that. 

Down it went, and the officers too. 

But with a celerity that was almost laughable, they one 
and all scrambled to their feet. 

That must have been a wonderful lantern, for Mr. 
Wriggles still held it in his bond, and the light streamed 
forth through the lens as brightly as ever. 

lie waved it up and down. 

Then uttering a loud cry, he sprang forward, calling 
out to his men to follow him. 

In another instant thoy reached the armoury. 

Mr. Wriggles waved the lantern again. 

“Quick my iads, quick, quick! "Wo shill have him 
nor after all. This way, this way, I will !” 

Mr. Wriggles ceased abruptly. 

In rushing along the armoury he came suddenly upon 
the two d ad bodies which lay there in so singular a 
mann< r. 

Ho stumbled, and such was his blind haste and con- 


TOM KING WATCHES THE TWO Ml'fiDEBEHu DISPOSE OF 
THE DEAD BODY. 

It now becomes our duty to return to Tom King, whom 
we last left peering through the window of the hut on 
the confines of the New Forest. 

He saw that the hag carried something in her hand, but 
wliat it was he could not tell until she threw it on the 
table. 

He then perceived that it was a jacket such as would be 
worn by a naval officer. 

There was nothing peculiar or singular, in this, to all 
appearance, but Tom was convinced there was by the old 
woman’s demeanour. 

Blie glanced around her quickly and inquisitively, and 
then, satisfied apparently that all was well, she com- 
menced a rapid examination of the pockets of the coat. 

The first article she produced was a leather bag of 
tolerable size. 

The hag’s ayes gleamed with additional lirstro as they 
fell upon this object, and a horrible chuckling laugh came 
from her lips. 

She held the bag in 'her two hands caressingly for a 
moment, and then she untied the string by which it was 
secured. 

From the appearance of it, Tom could tell that this bag 
contained money, and therefore he was in no way sur- 
prised when he saw the old woman hold it up and pour 
out a large number of guineas upon the table. 

With trembling fingers she proceeded to count them, 
and place them one by one in little piles. 

Tom watched her for some time, but the old woman 
still continued her occupation, and the probability was 
that she would do so for some time. 

Accordingly, Tom King felt that it would ho useless tat 
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him to remain there any longer, and he crept off round 
the cottage, in the hope of making some further disco- 
veries. 

He stopped himself suddenly, and crouched down upon 
the ground. J 

A door tras opened, and it was a thousand wonders 
he was not discovered. 

But he sank down just in time. 

Through the doorway came the duskv figure of a man. 

He paused a few paces from the threshold, and listened 
intently. 

“ All is silent enough to-night !” he said, in a liars h, 
grating voice. 

He peered about him, and then went back to the door- 
way. 

“ Is all well ?” said a suppressed voice from within. 

“ Yes, all’s well !” 

“ Take hold, then !” 

“■Where’s old Poll?” 

“ Never mind her !” 

“ She’s counting the swag, I’d lay my life !” 

“ So would I — but take hold ! Make haste ! We must 
get back as soon as we can.” 

“Yes — yes, or else we shall miss some of tire swag !” 

“Shall 1 make her come with us ?” 

“No— no. She had better stop and mind the place.” 

“ As you like. • Have you got hold ?” 

“ Yes. Are you ready ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Come on, then, and shut the door after you i’ ! 

Two men now emerged from the doorway, carrying 
between them some heavy object. 

Tom King strained bis eyes to the utmost in his anxiety 
not to lose sight of what was going on. 

They were tolerably accustomed to the obscurity already, 
*nd he could see things which would have been invisible 
to persons coming out of the light. 

The two men moved away rapidly. 

The object they carried appoared* to be enveloped in a 
sack. 

Tom did not know how it was, but strangely enough the 
idea took possession of his mind and would not be re- 
moved that this object was nothing more nor less than a 
dead body. 

There was nothing to lead him to this conclusion, and 
yet he was as sure he was right as he wrs of his existence 
at that moment. 

. It now became necessary that he should follow these 
men, and ascertain where they went aud what they 
did. 

To do this would require tho exercise of no ordinary 
amount of caution, for the silence was profouad, and 
the least noise came upon the ear with remarkable clear- 
ness. 

The men, if their errand was what Tom believed it was, \ 
would be more than ordinarily careful, and the cracking 
of a twig would rouse their suspicions, aud make them 
think that they were followed. 

But Tom King believed that he v as equal to the task 
which he had set himself. 

No Indian could have crawled along the ground more 
etealthfully or quietly than he did. 

His eyes he kept continually on tho forms of the tv,-o 
men, and he managed to preserve just the same distance 
between them as there was at first. 

In this manner ho proceeded for a considerable distance 
across the heath. 

The men were talking to each other, and a slight breeze 
carried the sound towards our friend, but he ootid not 
distinguish any of the words. 

It was lucky the wind blew in the direction it did, 
because it would have the effect of carrying an 7 s ight 
sound which Tom might make away from, ar.d not to, 
them. « 

At times it became difficult to keep tho two men in 
sight, but Tom was careful. 

The route which they took was a devious one, but Tom 
followed it faithfully, because he understood thrt by 
treading in their steps as closely as he could ho should be 
able to keep upon levol ground. 

He found this to bo the case because the mei* avoided 
every hollow— and there were many of them — which 
proved that they were familiar with the ground. 

At last they came to a halt. 


<2 


Tom approached as closely as he dared, and then re- 
mained perfectly still. 

Although he tried his best, he could not make cut vrirat 
tUey were doing. 

They were standing beneath the shadow east by four 
tall trees, which stood like spectres on the plain. 

They were doing something, but what was a mys- 
tery. . 

I ,T 6 m tried to creep round in a circle, but while he was 
doing so he had tLe mortification of seeing tho 11:00 
returning towards the cottage 

Now that they were no longer shrouded by the trees, 
Tom could see them plainly. 

They were walking side by side, and not one before th. 
other, as they had been. 

They were talking in suppressed tones. 

Tom remained motionless, and in a minute or so the two 
men were out of sight and hearing. 

“ They are off back to the hut, I’ll be sworn !” mut- 
tered the highwayman, as he rose cautiously to his feet. 
“ Well, I have no occasion to follow them. But wh it of 
the dead body ? What have they done with it ? I am 
quite sure now that it was a dead body, and nothing else ! 
Their object, of course, was to dispose of it. But where 
have they put it so quickly ? It is mysterious, but we 
must find it out !” 

Tom stood still reflectively, and then he muttered, half 
aloud : 

“ It was under those four trees that they stood while 
they disposed of the body. What shall 1 do ? Shall I 
try to penetrate the mystery at once ? No ! 1 have been 

absent from my comrades too long already. I will return 
to them with all speed. If I linger longer they will grow 
alarmed, and may probably set off in search of me. If 
they do that, we may wander ever this heath for hours 
tefero we meet. I will go back to them, and tell them 
what I have seen. It will be time then to decide upon 
what shall be done.” 

Tom ba<l to consider for some moments before he could 
make up his mind winch direction he ought to take in 
order to reach the spot where ho had left his two com- 
panions and the Count von Schoenen. 

“That’s the way !” he said at last, in confident tones, 
and having bo spoken, he glided off rapidly into the 
darkness. 

There did not now exist so much necessity for caution, 
and so ho hastened on. 

In a few moments he arrived at the spot where hfs 
friends were waiting. 

Claude Duval heard sumo one approaching, and I13 
cried : 

“ Who goes them ?” 

“ It is I — Tom,” was the reply. 

The next moment he stood amongst them* 

As may bo supposed, be was questioned eagerly as to 
where he had been for such a long time, and what lie had 
seen. , 

Tom peremptorily refused to answer -any questions, , 
and insisted on giving an account of all ironi first to 
last. 

This was by far the best plan, and occupied much less 
time than any other method. 

When he had finished, liis companions were in posses- 
sion of all the circumstances. 

“Now !” he concluded, “ I have a question to ask yon. 
What is to be done ?” 

“It is as 1 feared,” said the Count von Schoeuen, in 1 
tone of voice .so sad that it made the highwaymen sad 
for sympathy. “My worst forebodings are realised ! 
There is a murder-den upon this heath ! By some means 
or other my brother has been decoyed into it, and bar 
perished !” 

“ Do not arrive too hastily at that conclusion,” said Tom 
King. “ That there Is a murder-den upon this heath I am 
pretty certain — indeed I have discovered it, but if there is 
it by no means follows that your brother should hav< 
perished there.” 

“ I know and appreciate the motive which causes yoi 
1 3 speak thus,” replied the count, in the same sad voice. 
“I am much obliged to you.” 

‘ Do not, then, give way to despair until you are driven 
to do so ! You cannot tell what may be the. result of the 
researches we are about to make.” 

“ I loved ray brother !” said tho count, with a mora 
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than brotherly affection “ To the natural tie he added the 
dearer and more precious one of friendship !” 

“Come— come!” said Tom King, “do not give way 
to grief ! Let us discuss our next proceedings.” 

“I will — 1 will !” 

“ What say you. then, comrades ? What shall we do 
first?" 

“If you appeal to me.” said Claude Duval, “I should 
say, lead us to the spot where you say they left the object 
which you declare to be a body.’' 

“ And so say I,” said Sixteen-String Jack. 

u That is precisely what I should have proposed 
myself,” said Tom King. 

Then, turning to the count, he said : 1 

“ Does the plan meet with your approbation ? v 

“Entirely." 

“ Come, then, at once — follow me ! You had better 
dismount and lead your horses by the bridle, for the way is 
very rugged.” 

“ It will be best.” 

Tom King’s two comrades and the count rapidly 
alighted from their horses. 

“ V/e shall have the moon in a little while,” said Claude, 
pointing to the eastern horizon. “ We shall as soon 
as ever the moon rises above that bank of dark clouds.’' 

“Forward, then! Let us gain the shadow of the trees 
before that takes place, for fear her beams should reveal 
our forius to some of the inmates of the cottage.” 

This was a wise speech, and all thought so, as was 
evidenced by the manner in which they hastened 
forward. 

Tom King had paid particular attention to the bearings 
of different objects in the landscape, and so he was able to 
lead the way with great confidence and precision to the 
four trees ot which’ he had spoken. 

The distance was not great. 

As soon as they had fairly arrived, and tethered their 
horses to a tree, the moon roso above the clouds, and shed 
a clear, silvery light upon the scene. 

Brighter and brighter grew the light as the queen of 
night surmounted the vapours above the clouds, end, in a 
little while, every bush, and shrub, and tree, and indenta- 
tion of the soil for a great distance could be seen. 

It was as though a curtain of darkness had been slowly 
raised. 


T he air was unusually clear and pure, and the heavens — 
except round the horizon — were free from clouds, so that the 
moon shone with her full radiance, revealing the blades of 
grass and every stone upon the ground. 

This was an aid towards making their researches upon 
which the highwaymen had not counted. 

Their task was now very much easier. 

“Now,” said Tom, “here are the trees, and I will 
Qhow you as nearly as I can the spot upon which the men 
stood. Had the moon been shining as it is now I should 
have been able to see all they did. Let me see ! Yes — 
this must be about the spot ! Here they stood, and in, as 
I may say, the twinkling of an eye, the body was disposed 
of!” 


CHAPTER DXII. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK HAS A NARROW ESCAPE FROM 
F ALLIN G INTO THE “DEVIL'S MOUTH.” 

TJpon hearing these words, Claude and Jack and the 
Count von Schoenen advanced to the spot upon which 
Tom King was standing. 

“ It was here, you say, the men stood ?” 

“ As near as I can tell.” 

“ Then let us set to work and make an examination. 
It is possible that we may find the body secreted among 
some of the bushes.” 

This was a very likely supposition indeed, and all drew 
their swords and thrust them into the bushes. 

Suddenly, the Count von Schoenen uttered an ex- 
clamation. 

At the same moment he stooped and picked some dark 1 
object off the ground. 

The others pressed forward, eager to see what it was. 
The count held it up in such a manner that the moon’s 
tsys fell full upon it. 

They saw then that it was a cap. 

It was trimmed with gold lace, and it was just such a 


cap as would be worn by some officer on board a man-of- 
war. 

“ Ha !’’ said Tom King, that looks like another link 
in the chain ! It certainly confirms my suspicions ! Do 
yon remember I told yon it was such a coat ad would be 
won'; by a naval officer that the old woman threw upon 
the table and took the gold from ?” 

“ Yes — yes !” 

“ It was, then, a coat that would exactly correspond 
With that cap !” 

“ Let me look at it !’’ said Claude. “ It may be that we 
may find some mark inside it that will point out the 
owner !” 

The count surrendered the cap immediately. 

“Why, it’s wet!” ejaculated Claude, as soon as he 
touched it. 

“ Wet ?” 

'•* Yes, wet and sticky too !” 

Claude held up his hand, and examined it by the aid of 
the bright light which the moon afforded. 

His companions saw a change come rapidly over his 
face as he said in altered tones : 

“ It is blood !’’ 

Upon hearing this announcement, the interest which 
from the first had been felt in this article was redoubled. 

All pressed round to examine it. 

Very soon they found that it was soaked inside with 
blood. 

But they failed to perceive any mark which would serve 
as a clue to its identification. 

“Your brother would not wear such a cap as this, I 
presume ?” said Tom Kin g, addressing the count. 

“ No — no i" 

“ 1 thought not !” 

“ That cap must belong to some other victim !” 

Tom did not reply, but he felt that the count had spoken 
the truth. 

“This is proof of the truth of your narrative!” said 
Claude. 

“ The best proof,” returned Tom. “ And now, count, 
point out to us, if you can, tho exact 6pot where you 
found the cap, because that shows most unquestionably 
that we are on the right track.” 

The count moved a few steps towards the trees. 

“ It was here,” he said. 

Tom at once stooped down, and narrowly examined the 
grass. 

“ Here is blood !’’ he said, at length. 

His companions looked at the place indicated, and saw 
on the ground a large spot of blood. 

It had only recently fallen there, for its colour was 
bright scarlet, and it had not sunk into the soft turf. 

“ This will be a guide for us,” said Tom. “Look about 
all of you for another spot 1” 

In obedience to this, all stooped down and commenced 
a search. 

“ Here’s another,” said Claude, almost immediately. ' 

It was still nearer to the trees, and not far from where 
Tom had said he fancied the men -rtood. 

Spots were now found with great rapidity. 

They all led in one direction — namely, towards the 
trees. 

Sixteen-String Jack was foremost, and a sharp cry 
escaped his lips, which caused the others to turn round. 

The Count von Schoenen was nearest, and he grasped 
Jack tightly.' 

He was only just in time to save onr friend from falling 
down into what looked almost like a pit. 

Jack’s foot had slipped, for he had approached the edge 
of th? abyss in total ignorance of the peril of his position, 
and he wonld have inevitably lost his life but for the 
promptitude with which tho count seized him. 

Jack had fairly slipped over the verge, and the count’s 
strength was insufficient to pull him up again. 

But Claude Duval and Tom King quick’y came to his 
assistance. 

He trembled from head to foot. 

He had given himself np for lost. 

But he soon became conscious that he was saved, and 
recovered his composure. 

“ That was a narrow escape !” he said. 

“Very narrow! How did it happen ?” 

“ I can hardly tell you. I was standing there, and took 
a step forward and found I had nothing to tread upoiH” 
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t- * It was a wonderful escape.” 

• Most wonderful ! Had it not been for your piesence 
of mind, sir," said Jack, addressing himself specially to the 
count, I should have been no more. My heartfelt thanks 
»rc your due.” 

“Do not mention it. I rejoice that I was able to save 
you.” 

•'Let us examine this place,” said Tom. 

“Approach with care.” 

“ Do not fear, we have had a caution.” 

1 “ An awful one,” said Jack ; “ I would choose any death 

father than such a one as t hat.” 

With very great circumspection our friends approachod 
the verge of the precipice. 

’ They found it a most treacherous place. 

I Some peculiar-looking long grass grew all along the 
edge of the precipice, the length of which was seven or 
eigui yards. 

The grass would make one think that no such place os 
a deep abyss existed. 

It was this fringe of long grass — if we may so designate 
it — which deceived Sixteen-String Jack. 

Bv advancing their feet cautiously, our friends wore 
able* to approach the edgo of the precipice as nearly as was 
prudent. 

Standing there they looked about them. 

They found the place to be in reality a fissure in the 
earth of the depth of which they could form no accurate 
idea, but something seemed to tell them that it was very 
great. 

pin shape it was irregular. 

As we have already stated, its length was 3even or eight 
y»rls. 

/ The opposite side at the widest part, and that was the 
c< at re, was about four yards distant. 

From this width it roughly tapered ofl both ways until 
the *wo sides united at a sharp angle. 

' fc- This description may, perhaps, convey a general idea of 
the place. 

The four trees grew along one side of the precipice, and 
at a very short distance from it. 

Some moments elapsed before a word was spoken. 

Tom King was the first to break the silence. 

“ All is clear now,” he said, “ quite clear.” 
h>* “ Yes,” added Claude, “ we need no longer feel nuzzled 
to know how the two murderers disposed of tho body of 
their victim. They must have cast it down there.” 

“ Most cortainly.” 

“ And there I was very near going myself,” said Six- 
teen-String Jack. 

' “How deep is it?” asked Claude. 

“ 1 will get a stone,” said Jack, immediately 6£ arching 
for one 

Tom King remained standing in a thoughtful attitude, 
apparently paying but little attention to what was going 
on 

Sixteen-String Jack had very little trouble in finding a 
stone. 

Ho picked up a round pebble about the size of his own 
bead, and the weight of which was considerable. 

With this raised above his head, in both hands, ho ap- 
proached the brink of the precipice, and whoa sufficiently 
Hear ho threw it in. 

All stood perfectly still. 

The stone rebounded with rapid strokes from side to 
■i Je of the rocky chasm. 

But the sound of the blows grew fainter and fainter, and 
at the same time more and more rapid. 

Our friends listened with the utmost intentness for the 
sound which would indicate that the stone had reached 
Ifee bottom. 

But they listened in vain. 

The sound of the rebonndings gradually died 
away. 

#“This is strange!” said Jack, after a long pause. 

Very !” said the count. 

“ The depth must be immense ” added Claude. “ That 
stone would fall with inconceivable velocity, and for what 
a length of time we could hear it !” 

“ And then we did not hear it strike the bottom.” 

^ " 

“How strange!” 

“ Strange indeed ! Let us try another stone.” 

“Ok yeijbyall means! See — yonder is a large piec 9 
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of rock. By our united exertions we may roll it over, 
Come!” 

“ With ail my heart !” 

“ Come, Tom !" they said. 

Tom King roused himself from his abstraction. 

“What do you want ?” 

“ To help us roll this stone.” 

“ It is no good !” 

“ What is no good ?” 

“ You hope to hear it strike the bottom of that abyss ?” 

“ Just so !” 

“ But you will not.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“ Yon will net, if what I have learnt is true.” 

“ Explain yourself !” 

“ 1 will willingly, to the best of my ability." 

All three prepared to listen intently. 

. “ As I have already told you,” continued Tom, “ I am 
to a certain extent, familiar with this locality, but my 
familiarity does not extend to the knowing all places.” 

“ Proceed !” 

“ What I have just seen — I mean that place yonder- 
calls to mind something which I once heard, a very long 
time ago. but which until the present moment had quite 
slipped off my memory.” 

“ What reminded you of it ?” 

“ The look of that place.” 

“I guessed as much. What were you told f” 

“You shall know. It was not very far from here, at a 
small roadside public-house, that I heard some people 
talking together. One was the landlord — an old inhabit- 
ant of the locality, and he gave a description of a place 
which went by the very singular name of the . Devil’* 
Mouth.” 

“ The Devil’s Mouth ?” 

“ Yes ! You are surprised, doubtless, that any place 
should have so singular a name ! I can assure you I was ; 
but let me hasten to give you an account of what the 
landlord said. 

“ He told them, on the borders of the forest, and situated 
in the barren ground around it, was a fissure in the | earth, 
the shape of which, however, bore a rude resemblance to 
a large mouth !” 

As soon as Tom spoke these words, his three listener? 
approached the precipice. 

They were then struck with the remarkable resemblance 
which it bore to a human mouth when about half open. 

A very little imagination would make the likeness 
perfect. 

All wondered that they had not noticed the shape 
before. 

Now that it was mentioned, their fancy made them 
think it was even more like than it actually was. 

“It was, I suppose,” continued Tom King, “from the 
size of the place and its horrible appearance that it re- 
ceived the name of the Devil’s Mouth." 

“ Most likely. The name to me seems a well-chosen 
one.” 

“And to me. This place quite corresponds with the 
description which the landlord gave of it. I have nevei 
seen it before, but its shape, its situation, and another 
circumstance which I will immediately communicate to 
you, made me think it was the Devil’s Mouth.” 


CHAPTER DXIIL 

TOJI KING COMMUNICATES TO HIS COMRADES SOME PAR- 
TICULARS CONCERNING THE “ DEVIL’S MOUTH.” 

The last words which Tom King spoke at once made his 
listeners aware that something of still greater interest 
than what they had heard remained to be told, and they 
waited impatiently for him to speak. 

He did not keep them long in 6u: pense. 

“ The most singular thing that the landlord mentioned 
in connection with the Devil’s Mouth was that though 
hundreds of attempts had been made to find the bottom 
of it, not one had succeeded !” 

All three started. 

“ I was thinking of all this,” continued Tom, “ and try- 
ing to recall these forgotten particulars to my memory, 
when I saw you throw the stone. As I heard it rebound 
from side to side, and listened to its endless reverbera- 
tions, I thought to myself, ‘ Now I shall know for certain 
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whether" this is the Devil’s Month or not;’ though, if the 
truth must be told, I had very little if any doubt. 

“ You know the result. You heard the stone fly from 
side to side, but you did not hear it strike near the 
bottom !” 

“ We did not !” 

“ Nor did I ; and this told me I was right in my r.ap- 
ftceition, and confirmed what the landlord had said as 

“ But this is very extraordinary S” 

“ I admit that, but it seems true !” 

“ It is!” 

“ But, my friends, can yon think for a moment what 
facilities for concealing a dead body this awful place 
would present ? Once cast into its depths, it would never 
be seen again !” 

His hearers could not repress a shudder. 

“ I feel convinced this is it ; but there would be no harm 
in trying the effect of that huge block of stone,” said 
Torn. 

“Ho harm at all,” said Sixteen-String Jack. “I was 
about to propose the same thing myself, only you took the 
words out of my mouth.” 

“ Let us bend our backs to the task.” 

Willingly enough all went towards the stone. 

Ii was a "huge fragment of rock, and must have weighed 
several hundredweight at least. 

They could never hope to lift such a mass, but by their 
united exertions they might bo successful in pushing it 
along. 

At any rate, they resolved to make the attempt. 

They put their shoulders to the block, and all pushed 
together. 

It moved slowly. 

Repeating their efforts, they at last, after anuncredible 
amount of labour, succeeded in rolling it to the edge of 
the precipice. 

“ If anything will decide the question,” said Tom King, 
“ I should think this stone will !” 

“Decidedly! If we cannot hear such a huge mass a3 
this strike the bottom, I think we may 6afely conclude it 
is bottomless.” 

“ Let us try.” 

One more push sent the stone over. 

It balanced on the brink for a moment, and then it 
slipped down. 

Our friends flung themselves down at full length upo 1 
the ground, and hung their heads over the precipice 

The fragment of rock of course disappeared instantly. 

But tLey could hear a strange hissing, rushing, singing 
noise caused by the rapid displacement of the air by the 
huge stone as it descended. 

This sound, however, quickly grew fainter and fainter. 

From some cause or other this huge stone did not 
bound from side to side as the smaller one did. 

Perhaps it was in consequence of its weight and the 
tremendous swiftness with which it descended. 

The noise which it made in falling through the air of 
courso became very soon inaudible to our friends. 

Nevertheless, with their heads over the abyss, they con- 
tinued to listen. 

All was silent as the very grave itself. 

There was no sound of a stone striking upon the bottom, 
nor of the splash which its fall into tho water would occa- 
sion. 

They waited full five minutes before they would £rive 
up the hope of hearing the stone strike. 

But, at tho expiration of that time, Tom King set tho 
example of rising to his feet. 

Tho others quickly followed. 

Somehow, Tom appeared to take the lead in tho affair, 
and now they all remained silent, waiting for him to 
speak. 

“ You see, all i3 confirmed !” he said — “ that im sterious 
chasm cannot be otherwise than fathom.ess ! If it was, 
wo should have heard that huge stone strike ! Th's is the 
place tho landl >rd described — there can be no doubt of 
that ; this is tho place into which the body of tho young 
naval officer has been thrown — there can be no doubt 
about that, too !” 

“ And ray brother !” said the Count von Schoenen, 
mournfully. 

“No — no!” cried Tom King, quickly — “I did not say 
that — indeed I did net say that !” 


“You did not say so, it is trneP 

“ Nor did I think so ! We may have discovered a place 
upon this lonely heath into which travellers are decoyed 
and murdered — we may have seen the miscreants by 
whom such horrible murders were perpetrated — and, 
above all, we may have seen the place into which the 
dead bodies are flung ; but it does not follow that yosi’ 
brother has been a victim !” 

“No — no! Certainly not!” paid Claude Duval 
Sixteen-String Jack, who spoke thus against their convtsv 
tions, but with the praiseworthy motive of sustaining tne 
hopes of the count as much as they could. 

“ But the inference is very strong l” said the count, 
with a sad smile. 

“ Still, we have no proof 1” 

“Not yet !” 

“No, not yet, and we may not havel Howover, that is 
the point which requires to be cleared up! My com- 
panions and myself have promised yuu our aid in your 
attempt to discover your lost brother 1 We will help you 
all wo can !” 

“Gentlemen,” said the count, In a broken voice, “I 
shall never be able to repay you for this service!” 

“ No — no ! Say no more about that ! If we can serve 
you, and, at the same time, root out the nest of villains 
who appear to have taken up their quarters here, we shall 
be quite content!” 

Claude and Jack warmly seconded what Tom said. 

The count was deeply touched by their behaviour. 

Tom spoke. 

“ Now that we have proceeded so far, and made these 
discoveries, the next thing necessary will be to decide 
upon our future proceedings. The one thing wo have to 
determine is this : I 3 your brother’s sudden and myste- 
rious disappearance in any way connected with the dis- 
coveries we have made to-night ?” 

“ Precisely !” said Claude r.nd Jack. 

“ I fear so,” said the count. 

“ But you require to be satisfied upon the point ?” 

“ I do ; and yet I fear to be, lest all hope should be for 
ever destroyed.” 

“ But,” said Tom King, gently, “ look on the other and 
equally probable view of the enae. Suppose wo. should 
find that your brother’s disappearance is not in any way 
connected with these murderous transactions?” 

“ How can it be decided ?” 

“ I cannot tell you straight o5 ; but I have no doubt if 
[we gave the subject our attention we should quickly 
' think of something.” 

“You are right — quite right!” said the count. “You 
have to show me perpetually what I have to do for the 
best What a fortunate chance it was for mo that I met 
you !” 

The highwaymen took no notice of the last speech of the 
Count von Schoenen. 

It would have been very difficult for them to have 
made a reply to it. 

A pause followed, and the silence soon became awkward 
for all parties. 

Neither of the highwaymen liked to break it, and they 
felt greatly relieved when the count spoke. 

“ I am already greatly beholden to you,” he said, “ and 
you will greatly increase the amount of my obligation if 
you will only tell me of some means by which I >can .. 
ascertain for certain whether my brother has met with his 
death at the hands of these wretches !” 

“ We will try our best,” said Tom King. “ It is a very 
difficult affair, as you must know full well, but it is a 
point which cannot be left. It must be cleared up.” 

“ It must.” 

“ We cannot, of course, gc straight up to the cottage 
and simply put the question to them. Some other means 
than that must be thought of.” 

A silence followed these words, during which each one 
was busily occupied in devising some plan by which they- , 
could gain the information they so much needed. 

But they were baffled. 

“ It appears to me,” said the Count von Schoenen, 

“ that there is one, and only one means by which I can 
learn my brother’s fate.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“ A simple enough plan.” 

“ Let us hear it.” 

“Willingly, for I should be glad of your opinion »9 *3 
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its practicability. It is that I should go to the cottage as 
though an ordinary wayfarer, I might get up some 
plausible tale about being lost, and having wandered 
about for hours, and so on.” 

“ But the danger?” 

“ It would not bo great.” 

11 1 do not agree with you there.” 

‘'Why not?” 

“ I should be on my guard.” 

“But what precautions will avail against VJ3aohery? 
And thon, what benefit would arise from this rush act ? 
For so I cannot help considering it.” 

“I should bo sure to learn something, and then, as for 

I the danger, I do not think that much, because I have, 
and I-liope rightly, counted upon your assistance.” 

“You may command us to the death.” 

“ I believed so, and that is why I spoke as I did. "Well, 
then, will you accompany me to the cottage ? I can 
enter alone, and you can keep watch outside. You would 
then bo at hand, and in readiness to render mo assistance 
should I require it.” 

Candidly speaking,” replied Tom, “I cannot help 
thinking that the plan you have proposed is about the 
only one that could be adopted with any chance of 
success.” 

“Do yon indeed think so ?” interrupted the count. 
“ c Yes, I do. But still there is great risk. You might 
purchase your information with your life, and that would 
l b paying too dear a price for it.” 

' “But I should bo careful.” 

“ So you might, and yet fail for all that. Now I have 
an amendment to propose if yon will only listen to it.” 

“ I listen with pleasure to all hat you say.” 

“ Well, then, it is this — that I should go to the cottage 
instead of yourself, and that you should keep watch out- 
side instead of me.” 

“Never!” 

“ Never, do you say ?” 

“ I do say never — never a thousand times !" 

“ But why?” 

“I could never consent to such a thing! Why should 
v , t — a perfect stranger, run this risk, while I must surely 
be the proper person?” g;- 

“Nry, I can give you a good reason why I am a better 
person than yourself.” 

“ I doubt it.” 

“ I will tell you, then. I am used to such adventures as 
these, and I have been accustomed to deal with such 
characters as inhabit yonder cottago. I should — pardon 
my vanity — but I flatter myself that I should succeed 
where you would fail.” 

“I cannot think so, nor can I consent that you should 
run this risk. I will go.” 

“Nay, I will.” 

P v « You must give way to me in this.” 

“ It will be best if I do not.” 

“ I tell you I don’t think so.” 

“Why?” 

“ I can furnish you with & good and sufficient reason. 
You knew nothing of my brother. You would pass over 
Kittle things which I should notice, and which would 
■►prove, to some extent, that our worst fears are well 
founded. Can you deny the truth of what I have just 
said?” 

“ No. Though I pronounce the word reluctantly.” 

» “ I can tell you do. But you know notliing about my 
brother, except from the meagre account which I have 
given you of him, while I — I know him as well as I know 
myself, and the tiniest shred of clothing or the most in- 
significant trinket worn by him would be recognised by 
‘ me the moment .1 east my eyes upon it. This will, I hope, 
KtravVnce you that it will be best for me to carry act ibis 


CHAPTER DXIY. 


THE COrNT VON SCIIOENEN ENTERS THE MURDER-DEN ON 
HE HEATH, IN ORDER TO SET AT REST THE MTSTERT 
E HIS BROTHERS DISAPPEARANCE. 

om King did not urge his point any further, for he felt 
mat it would not be well for him to dictate too much to 
the Count von Schoeneu. 

Nor could he help admitting to himself that it was far 


more reasonable for the count to go to the cottago than 
himself. 

Claude and Jack were of the same opinion. 

Yet, in spite of all, Tom was reluctant to give up the 
idea, for the adventure was ono which ho wouid have felt 
a great deal of pleasure in carrying out. 

But it was not to be. 

“You have convinced me,” ho said, with a smile, “but 
you may enter in perfect safety, for we will keep sucli a 
vigilant look-out that we shall be upon the rascals before 
they can harm you.” 

“ That is, if they mako the attempt.” 

“ Which they are almost sure to do. Above all tliinga, 
be on your guard yourself, and do not suffer yourself to 
be taken by surprise.” 

“ I think you can trust me.” 

“ Wo will do our best.” 

*' I know you will.” 

“ Come then, if we hro to make this trial to-night — and 
I should not like to put it off.” 

“No, ner I.” 

“ Then we must set to work at once, or else wo shall 
have the night gone before we begin.” 

“ Wo shall indeed, for it is already far advanced.” 

“ Forward, then ! Yonder is the cottage.” 

“ That small, twinkling light ?” 

“ Yes, that is the reflection of the fire shining through 
the window.” 

“ Shall we mount ?” 

“No; I think we had better proceed on foot, leading 
our horses by tho bridle.” 

This was the mode of progression that was decided and 
acted upon. 

When within a hundred yards of the cottage, the little 
party paused. 

Tom, Claude, and Jack tethered their horses to a tree. 

1 “ Now,” said Tom, “ I and my companions will creep 

forward and post ourselves outside the window through 
which the light is shining. When we have taken up this 
position you can advance — mounted, if yon like — and re- 
quest admission.” 

“ Which will be given me !” 

“ Oh, no doubt ! Enter boldly, and leave the rest to 
us. We will undertake to keep you safe — that is, if you 
are only moderately careful !” 

“You need havo no apprehension upon that point. But 
come ; are you ready ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“Forward, then.” 

As they had .arranged, the three highwaymen crept 
stealthfully towards tho cottage, taking a circuitous route 
to reach it. 

At last they stood close to the window through which 
Tom had looked some time previously. 

They believed they had not raised the least alarm. 

Tho light which shone through tho window was not eo 
brilliant as it had been, for the lire had gone down. 

The highwaymen crouched down and peeped through 
the window with the greatest curiosity and interest. 

As for Tom, he was anxious to know what changes had 
taken place since he had his last peep, and his comrades 
were stimulated by the account which they had received. 

Upon looking through, they saw the old woman Tom 
King had described. 

She was crouching down by the fire. 

Seated on a couple of stools were two men. 

Doubtless these were tho men Tom had seen carrying 
the. dead body to the Devil's Mouth. 

A sulky, evil look was on the old woman’s face, and the 
two men were quarrelling with each other. 

They were addressing some opprobrious epithets to tho 
old woman, who put up with all with singular equanimity. 

She neither moved nor spoke. 

What the subject of dispute was, our friends could not 
make out, though Tom more than fancied it was caused by 
the purse of gold. 

Doubtless they would have gained some further 
particulars, but just at this moment Couut von Sehoenon 
rode up to the door of the lmt. 

He approached at a walking paco, and the sound of hi3 
horse n hoots quickly reached the ears of the inmates of the 
cottage. 

No sooner did they catch the sound than their demeanour 
underwent a remarkable alteration. 
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Their squabble— whatever it might have been about — 
was set aside and forgotten. 

They assumed listening attitudes and exchanged glances 
with each other. 

Their lips moved, but our friends could not catch what 
they said. 

The next moment a heavy, banging noise made iti*lf 
heard. 

It was the Count von Schoenen knocking at the door 
with the bone handle of his riding-whip. 

The tv\ o men opened a narrow door, which appeared to 
lead into a kind of cupboard, and closing the door, were 
immediately hidden from view. 

The old woman bolted this door on the outside, so that, 
to all appearance, the men were prisoners. 

The sharp knocking continued, and the old hag having 
smoothed herself down a little, went to the door and 
opened it. 

By slightly changing their position, the highwaymen 
were able to hear what was said. 

“I am sorry to trouble you,” said the Count von 
Schoenen, in his deep, rich voice, which seemed to borrow 
an additional charm from its strong foreign accent, “but 
I am a traveller, and have wandered out of my way. I 
have lost myself for some hours, and had almost given up 
the hope of finding a place of shelter for the night, when 
I caught eight of the light which streams from the win- 
dow !” 

“ Ah, sir !” said the old woman, in a whistling voice, 
“this is a strange part! I don’t often see travellers ! I 
am a poor, lone woman, sir, that lives in this cottage all 
by herself ! I don’t have anyone come to visit me now, 
not hardly from one year’s end to another!” 

“ Then you must be very lonely !” 

“Iam — I am!” 


“But tell me — can you find me shelter for the night?” 

“ I am a poor, lone woman, sir, and there’s not a house 
or a living creature besides ourselves within miles of this 
place !” 

“ Well, can you find mo shelter ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I will trust you ! I don’t think yon are one 
that would harm a poor, lone woman !” 

“ I am not !” 

“ I will take you at your word, sir ! You can enter ! 
You are welcome to this poor place — very welcome ! 1 
wish it was better, for I don’t think you are one that 
would harm a poor, lone woman !” 

“ Many thanks !” said the count. “ I will avail myself 
of your hospitality. If your cottage be over so poor, it 
is better than the open air.” 

“ As you say, sir, it is better than the open air.” 

“And my horse,” said the count — “what shall I do 
with him for the night ?” 

“ Ah, sir, I can't tell you ! I am a poor lone woman, 
and it isn’t such as me as would have a stable.” 

“Then you cannot find my horse any accommodation ?” 

“No, sir, without it will do to let him stop in the gar- 
den all night.” 

“ The garden ?” 

“Yes, hut he can’t injure it, sir. Nothing grows in it 
hut grass, and the wall will keep him from straying 
away.” 

“ Well, it seems, as I must put up with such accommo- 
dation as I can get, my horse must do the same. Ah 
well — he might fare worse ! You shall be paid for your 
trouble, my good woman !” 

“ Oh, thank you, sir !” 

The count dismounted from his horse, and having 
loosened the girths and removed the bit from his mouth, 
he left him to follow his own devices in the garden. 

When ho had done this he followed the old woman 
into the house, and the door was closed and locked. 

Our friends could hear no more. 

But they had listened to the foregoing conversation 
with mingled feelings. 

As for Tom King, he felt divided between hatred for 
the old woman's treachery and admiration for her capital 
acting. 

Tom King had seen much, and had met with many 
» strange adventure, gaining thereby a great dec.! of expe- 
rience. 

He was clever in judging of people, and finding ont 
whetner they were false or not. 

But he coold not help admitting that had he been 


travelling alone, and had lost his way, as the Count von 
Schoenen pretended to have done, he should have Deon 
complete ly deceived by the old woman. , 

She played her part excellently. 

There was no violent desire exhibited to got the traveller 
beneath her roof; on the contrary, eho had hesitated 
about re-reiving him. 

Such behaviour wns, above all others, calculated to i 
throw anyone off their guard. 

No doubt the old hag had had plenty of practice in her 
detestable part. 

After the door closed upon the count, Tom King ex- 
perienced a strange sensation, as though all was not 
about to go on as they had hoped for and arranged. 

Dismissing his fears as well as he could, he and his 
comrades made their way close to the window, and looked 
with more eagerness than ever through the tiny panes. 

The old hag. looking as amiable as she possibly could, 
ushered the count into the room, and requested lmn to 
seat himself at the table. 

He complied, but when he sat down, he took care that ; 
his face should be turned towards the window on the out — 
side of which his friends stood. 

It now became impossible to overhear the conversation, 
which chafed the highwaymen a great deal. 

They could see their 'lips moving, but could not tell a 
word that was said. 

From the old woman’s actions, however, it would 
appear that she had wanted the count to partake of some ) 
refreshment, and that he had consented to do so. 

She laid the cloth over the little table, and laid upon it 
a rude and not very tempting repast. 

She also produced a bottle, which apparently contained 
spirits. 

Our friends had not thought to caution the count against 
partaking of anything in the shape of tood or drink during 
his stay at the cottage. 

Tom King now became excessively anxious to convey 
some warning to him. 

But Low ? 

That was a mystery. 

He could not for the life of him think how he conld put 
him on his guard, without at the same time attracting'*' 
the attention of the old woman. 

Tom’s uneasiness increased to a perfect fever when he 
saw the count make every preparation for caminencing 
his meal. 

He wondered himself how he could be so thoughtless. 

He waved his hand twice or thrice, as a signal to the 
count to desist ; and each time that be did so ho ran a 
great risk of being seen by the old woman. 

On one occasion the couni saw Lim and dropped his 
knife and fork. 

The old woman appeared to ask what was the matter. 

The count said something and smiled, and ihen went 
on with his meal as before. 

But in a little whilo he ceased. 

The old woman then poured some liquid out of the 
bottle into the glass, and pressed the count to partake of it. 

The highway m«n watched his actions in the most dread- 
ful state of suspense. ' 

It was a great relief to them when they saw the count 
shake his head repeatedly, and say something with a smile. 

The old woman seemed urgent, but the count was firm, 
though no one would have thought he suspected anything 
sinister. » 

The highwaymen watched the hag’s countenance 
narrowly, and saw that it was clouded with annoyance, 
though she tried hard to suppress any exhibition of such a 
feeling. 

The connt took a large meerschaum. pipe from his pocket, 
which he filled with tobacco, lighted, and smoked 
leisurely. 

But while thus engaged, he continued to convene 
calmly with the old hag. 

At length he rose, and the old woman produced a candle. 1 
- Ouj friends now understood the count was about to be r 
shown to his bedroom. 

They were confirmed in this idea by seeing the pair 
leave the apartment in which they had hitherto sat. 

It now became of the most vital consequence that onr 
friends should ascertain without delay which was the 
chamfier into which the Count von Schoenen was about 
to ducted. 
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CHAPTER DXV. 

THE COUNT VON SCHOENKN DISCOVERS TRACES OV HIS 
BROTHER IN THE MURDER DEN. 

“Be quick — oh, bo quick!” said Tom King, in a hurried 
whisper, to his three companions the moment the Count 
von Schoenen and the old woman had left the room. 
“ This is a dangerous place, and we must not, if we can 
possibly avoid doing so» allow the count to be a moment 
out of our sight.” 

“ True — true !” 

“ Follow me, then. We shall easily he able to ascertain 
into which chamber he has been led, because the candle 
carried by the old woman will chine through the window' 
panes.” 

With these words our three friends glided round the 
No. 108 . — Black Bess. 
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garden — if it deserved the name — which surrounded the 
hut. 

But when they had made a complete tour of it they had 
not seen the least sign of what they looked for 

This was strange, and alarmed them greatly. 

At Tom King’s suggestion they separated from each 
other, and took up their positions in such a manner that be- 
tween them they commanded the whole exterior of the hut. 

Scarcely had this beeu done when Claude Duval gave 
utterance to a low chirping whistle, which was the signal 
agreed upon to he given by the one whg first caught sight 
of the light. 

The sound was so faint that it could not possibly have 
attracted the attention of anyone save those who were 
listening for it, and it could have been easily mistaken !oi 
the ciy of son e nocturnal forest bird. 

? tUa OlJ cEtLegjW.'fir. 
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Tom and Jack joined their comrade instantly. 

Claude raised his arm and pointed to a window in the 
upper part of the hut, through the JMimond-flhaped panes 
of which there came a feeble light. 

As they gazed upon it, it grew brighter, or seemed Vo do 
so — probably it was burning better in consenuence of its 
having been set down somewhere. 

That this light came from the room into wnioh the 
Count von Schoenen had boon shown there cogld be little 
or no doubt. 

But, a serious difficulty presented itself. 

.ft was necessary that our friends tehou’ • take ny apoai- 
bon that would enable them not only to see into the room, 
but also to enable them to spring into it, should oveuts arise 
that would make it necessary for them to do so. 

But as they looked up they could tee no means of attain- 
ing their object. 

The hut was not lofty, it is true, but still the windows 
on the upper floor were much too high for our friends to 
stand on the ground and be able to peep through them. 

How they were to do this seemed a mystery. 

There wa.s no tnendly tree growing near, among the 
branches of which they could have ensconced themselves 
and watched what was going on within. 

Nor was there indeed any object near which promised 
to assist them. 

Anxious and distressed they sought all .ftouLid them for 
something that would be of service. 

They were much agitated as minute after minute slipped 
away without their having been successful. 

All three were well aware that only a short time is re- 
quired for the perpetration of a deed o; blood, and while 
they were thus occupied in searching round the garden 
the count might be in imminent and deadly peril, and at 
the same time be relying upon them fcr the succour they 
had promised. 

This was so very probable and reasonable that they felt 
more agitated than ever, and especially so when they 
could find nothing in the garden that would enable them 
to reach the window. 

They were aiready beginning to give way to despair, 
when Sixteen-String Jack, while pursuing his researches, 
discovered a ladder. 

With the greatest haste they raised this implement to 
ine necessary position and placed it against the window. 

In doing this they were excessively careful not to make 
the least noise. 

To our friends a long period of time appeared to have 
elapsed, but that was fancy only, and the result of their 
extreme anxiety. 

In reality a very short time had elapsed. 

As soon as the ladder was placed against the windgy;?, 
Tom King hastened to ascend it. 

Claude Duval followed, and Sixteen-String Tacdr re- 
mained for the present at the foot, partly because it was 
feared that the ladder would not be strong enough to 
■sustain their combined weight, and partly in order that he 
should give them the alarm in case anything took place. 

Having mounted the ladder, Tom King peeped cau- 
tiously through the window. 

Ho saw that the count was the sole occupant of the 
chamber, and that with the candle in liis hand he was 
making a rigid examination of every corner of it. 

Perceiving this, Tom tapped lightly with his finger- 
nails upon the window-pane. 

The count heard the sound, and pronably guessed what 
it meant, for he rose immediately from the half-stooping 
posture he had assumed, and came towards the window. 

Tom made a sign to him to open it. 

The couat nodded, but went first across Ae epom t_' 

the door. 

This he opened, and listened attentively. 

Then closing it again, he succeeded in eo-ownc « by 
ingeniously placing tbe hilt of his sword on the floor, uml 
lodging the point under the panel in such a manner th'*t 
the (lour could not be opened very easily. 

Then returning to the window, he placed his Eager on 
hit, lip3, and proceeded to open it. 

Tom King was well enough pleased to tee these signs 
of caution exhibited by the count. 

it made him think him all the more competent for the 
adventure he had undertaken. 

.A*, first Tom was fearful, but now he was that 

ha was quilo equal to the lack. 


The count opened the window noiselessly. 

“ Hush — hush !” he said, in a faint whisper 

“What is it ?” asked Tom, in a voice as lew m his own 
“ Have you discovered anything ?” 

“No— no!” returned the count, nnrriedly; “but I am 
almost afraid to make the least noise, lest suspicion should 
bo aroused. I have found one portion of what the old 
woman said to be false.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ She told me that she was the sola occupant of the 
cottage ; but after she went down, I crept on tiptoe to the 
stairs-head, and there heard the murmur of voices in con- 
versation.” 

“Yes,” replied Tom, “there are two men in the cot- 
tage besides herself. In my own mind, I have no doubt 
they are the same who carried the dead body and hurled 
it into the Devil’s Mouth.” * 

“I heard them whispering.” 

“ They are no doubt in consultation.” 

“ How have you managed to reach this window ?” 

“ More by good fortune than anything eise. We hap- 
pened to find a ladder lying down in tbe garden.” 

“ And you are standing upon it ?” 

“Yes, and one of my comrades. The other is at the 
foot on guard.” 

“ I seo ; ani if it is necessary you will spring in to my 
assistance ?” 

“1 have beau thinking about that, and I think I can 
propose something better," 

“ I am delighted to hear it !” 

“ If we remain here, I fancy we shall not be of so 
much service to you as we ought to be.” 

“ How do you mean r 1 ” 

“ If any danger assails you, we ought to be able to rash 
promptly to your assistance. A minute’s delay may cost 
you your life. Now, it will not be the easiest, thing in tko 
world to leap through the window - ” 

“I see — I see !” 

“ Therefore I think it will be better for us all three to 
enter and conceal ourselves in the chamber — we shall then 
bo in a position to assist you instantly.” 

“ It will be best. Couie in, but quietly and quickly !” 

Tom soon got over the sill into the room, and Claude 
followed his example. 

In a whisper they told Jack to ascend, and in a moment 
afterwards the three highwaymen were standing with the 
Count von Schoenen in the bedroom of the hut. 

Tho window was closed and then our friends glanced 
e&ererly around them, in search of some place of conceal- 
ment. 

But this promised to be no easy matter, for there did not 
appear to be any available hiding-place. 

It was Tom King who said, after a short pause : 

“ When the candle is extinguished this chamber will be 
in utter darkness, and it will then be perfectly easy for us 
to conceal ourselves in any corner.” 

“ So it will — so it will !” 

“ And then,” continued Tom King, “you need not fear 
any interruption from the wrotehes below for some time to 
come !” 

“ Why n--t ?” 

“ I know these gentry well ; they will wait until they 
think you are asleep, and then, with noiseless steps, they 
will creep in upon you unawares and. deprive you o| 
vour life, while you aro utterly unconscious that it is in 
danger.” 

The count shnddered. 

' Such,” lie, said, “has no doubt been the fate of many 
a pool belated traveller who has seugut ubalior henna's 
this roof !” 

“You mav ll0tl it, but yon shall not fovm mudker 

victim, and it wfll go hard with us if we do not destroy 
this nest of villains.” 

“ I for ou« will try my best.” 

“ I know you will. But first of all, to return to what I was 
about to soy, you need fear no interruption just at pre- 
sent. We must be careful to speak no more than we are 
compelled, and to make as little noise as possible, for fear 
that we should be overheard by the old woman, for instance, 
who might crawl silently upstairs to listen and judge 
whether you were asleep or not.” 

“ Wo have arranged everything, I fancy,” eaid the 
“and therefore there ceases to be a necessity fear fmraJ» j 
speech.” 
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‘•'Too are right I” 

‘‘ Let me, then, resume the search wircb your appearance 
at the window interrupted.” 

Not another word was said. 

The three highwaymen seated therasefvea the 

side of the bed, *nd watched with anxious interest the 
movements of the Count von Schoenen. 

Taking the candle again in his hand, he peered into 
every nook and corner, searching closely everywhere. 

It would have been an awful shock to him to find fo 
that room any article which he could recognise as her. ing 
onee belonged to his lost brother. 

Such a discovery would point with terrible condiusive- 
ness to the fact that he had perished by the iyd hands of 
a midnight assassin. 

The count wished most, fervently ■ that he might fail in 
finding anything, and yet he felt, at the same time, that if 
he did not, he should not feel satisfied. 

The silence in the room was now most profound— even 
the breathing of the various occupants of it could be heard, 
and as it seemed, with a distinctness that was absolutely 
painful. 

Suddenly the count started, and tho candle trembled and 
almost fell from his grasp. 

He bad been stoopiug down, but now he rose with 
great quickness, and sank back upon a ebair. 

llis face was of ashy paleness, and his eyes rolled 
wildly in their sockets — indeed, his appearance at this 
instant was the very personification of the extrumest 
horror. 

He trembled like an aspen leaf. 

The moment our friends saw these signs, they. under- 
stood that the count had found something belonging to 
Ins brother. 

That he would make some such discovery the highway- 
men fully expected, although they had been careful to 
conceal their convictions from the count as well as they 
were able. 

They were not, therefore, exactly taken by surprise, but 
yet they were startled. 

They were curious, too, to know what it was that the 
count had found, and whether the article, whatever it was, 
would furnish conclusive evidence of the fact that his 
brother had been in that chamber. 

Still it was necessary that they should pmeerre their 
Caution. 

With that readiness of thought and promptitude of 
action for which he was remarkable, Tom King rose to 
his leet, while at the same time he made a hasty and 
imperative gesture to his eomrades to remain seated. 

They obeyed without hesitation. 


CHAPTER DXTL 

THE TWO MF.N STEAL INTO T1IE CIIAMPER TO MURDER 

THE COUNT VON SCllDENEN, AND MEET WITH A 8UR- 

FlUSE. 

On tiptoe, Tom King crept across the room to wnere the 
eount was seated. 

He took the candle from his trembling hand, anil as ho 
did so, he placed his lips close to the count’s ear, and 
Whispered : 

“ Speak — speak, I pray you ! Tell me what has caused 
all this emotion. How i| it that you are so greatly 
agitated?” 

The count did not appear to hear wbat was said, and 
it was not until Tom repeated his words, that ho looked 
up. 

When he did look up, Tom King was -dartled at 
the change which had taken place in his countenance. 

Already, the count looked years older, so great wereihe 
ravages wrought by his grief. 

flis iips quivered, and hi3 dark, bright eyes, became 
filled with tears. 

A sob, white sounded more like a stifled groan, cune 
from his lips, and then he murmured' : 

“ Aias — alas ! 11 y brother— iny poor lost brother 

“ What of him ?” i 

“ My worst forebodings are realised ! He has pens^jd !” I 
. “Speak more fully, ’’ said Tom King, “and endeavour 
to compose yourself 1 What piool have you of what you 
say !” I 


M Indubitable proof ! Look there — there !” 

IThe count pointed to a comer of the room as he 
spoke. 

Tom King, although much excited, calmed himself u 
well as he eould, and crept noiselessly across the room 
towards the corner to which the count pointed. 

Stooping down, almost the first thing wliieh met 
his eye was something small against the wainscot, that 
glittered brightly as it caught and reflected the rays of 
the candle. 

Tom picked this up. 

A glance showed him it was a jewel ol lorae kind ; 
but without pausing to examine it iu any way, he rose to 
Ins feet again, and roplaeeu hirasoll by tho sido of the 
Count von Schoenen. 

The eount had covered his face with his hands, and had 
bowed his head down towards bis knees. 

Holding the little jewel between his finger and thumb, 
Tom King took hold of the eount’s arm, and strove to re- 
move his hand from his face. 

“ Look * J he 6aid. “ Look — look 1 Is thi3 what you 

mean ?” 

Ihe count looked up, but the moment bis eyes foil upon 
the jewel, he uttered a groan, and averted them. 

“ Once more,” said Torn, “ let me endeavour to persuade 
you to be calm. Time must be of importance, arid let us 
economise it as much as possible. Tell me clearly what 
you mean ? l)o you identify this jewel os having belonged 
to your lost brother ?" 

“ 1 do — I do!" 

u Are you sure you recognise it r” 

“ Quite.” __ 

“ But how ? Is it possible that this stone is of such a 
peculiar kind and tint — or even the ornament itself’of so 
unusual a kind that it could not have belonged to anyone 
else ?” 

“ I do recognise it.” 

“ But, pardon me, I cannot help fancying that you are 
allowing your feelings to lead you astray. This oruameut 
may have been worn and dropped by some one else than 
your brother." 

The couni shook his head with the same mournful 
air. 

“ I am getting ealmer now,” he said — “I am fast becom- 
ing more like myself. 1 will tell you how it is 1 recognise 
that ornament. It is because the setting is of a peculiar 
character.” 

Tom glanced at the little sparkling gem in his hand, 
and saw that the eount spoke the truth. 

•• A ad you are sure your brother had this jewel ?" 

“ Oh yes ! His dress was a peculiar one, and it was 
ornamented in various parts liy those little pendant 
jewels. It was in consequence of his having worn this 
dress that the landlord of the inn at which ho stayed 
vemeinbered him. He had on this dress when he was last 
seen.” 

“ Then that points to the fact that he 1 as been here.” 

“It does, most certainly. It would bo easy for him to 
leave such a trace behind him. The ornament may have 
become loose and fallen off, or it may have been torn off 
in his death-struggle with the miscreants who inhabit 
this hut.” 

“ Hush — hush !” 

“ I had forgotten my caution. It was unwise to speak 
eo loud. It is quite clear, my friend—for such I feel 
privileged to call you — that my brother has been here, 
and that circumstance, coupled with his disappearance, 
points inevitably to the conclusion that he — he has been 
murdered !” 

Tom King was silent. 

He. too. was of the same opinion, and bo felt that it 
would De unwise to endeavour to raise false hopes in the 
breast of the count. 

Alter awhile, however, he addressed the count in the 
same low whisper as before. 

“ What shall we do next ?” fie said. 

“ L leave the direction of affairs in your hands, my 
friends, i feel that I cannot do better. It is to you that 
l am indebted for all that I know — for the discovery of 
this hut, in fact, and of my brother’s terrible fate ! 1 feel 

now that the worst is over. The blow has been struck. 
It has been a severe one, but I am recovering from it. I 
shall be quite ready, however, to do as you wish.” 

Ton* said po more, but returned to his companions. 
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Before he could speak to them, there came a faint 
tonnd from without. 

A rapid sign was exchanged, and then Tom King ex- 
tinguished the candle. 

The room was now involved in total darkness, for she 
light which came throug h the window from the night sky 
was so trifling as not to amount to any illumination at 
ill. 

They listened, but the faint sound was not repeated. 

After the expiration of about <s minute, however, a 
creaking noise reached their ears, as though somo one 
" as ascending or descending the stairs in ^ch a manner 
as to make as little muse as possible. 

Gradually this died away, and our friends came to tho 
conclusion that it was some one descending. 

They were now more than ever convinced of the 
necessity of silence, and so they all sat still without ex- 
changing a word. 

The three highwaymen were on the bed ; the tjuunt 
von Schoenen was still seated on the chair ca to which he 
had sunk upon making the appalling discovery that his 
Brother had been an inmate of that room. 

In this way perhaps an hour passed, and then the same 
creaking noise which they had before heard came upon 
their ears. 

Our friends slipped silently off the bed and crouched 
down on one side of it, so that the bed was between them 
and the door, which would prevent anyone from seeing 
them on a first entrance. 

The footsteps on the stairs came closer and closer. 

The highwaymen almost held their breaths, although 
what was occurring was no more than they had expected. 

At last the footsteps paused just outside the door, and 
the next instant they could hear plainly enough that some 
one was endeavouring to gain an entrance. 

The count had removed his sword after our friends had 
entered, and as there were no fastenings of any description 
on the inside of the door there was nothing to oppose their 
entrance. 

Claude Duval at this moment thought of something, 
and pressing his hands upon each of his comrade’s shoulders 
In rapid succession, he got on to tho bed, rolled over, and 
slipped down on the other side of it. 

He was now within a yard of the door, and he placed 
himself with his back against tho wall in such a way, 
that when the dooi was opened, he would be concealed 
by it. 

In performing this feat, he had made scarcely any noise 
—certainly not enough to rouse in the faintest degree tho 
suspicion of those without 

Like his two comrades, Claude Duval held his drawn 
sword in his hand, and having taken up his present 
position, he waited with more impatience than ever for 
what was going to happen next. 

He was not left long in suspense. 

The door was slowly opened. 

Then some one said in a whisper, which was plainly 
audible to Claude, standing as he did so da.** to the 
speaker : 

“ I told you it was all right ! Come on— he s asleep ! 
We shall have no trouble this time, I tell you. Come on !” 

“ You go first!” 

“ All right !” 

“ Go on, then !” 

The one who had first spoken entered the room. 

At this moment a ray of light from the moon shone into 
the chamber, and feebly irradiated it 

The moon was fast sinking to tho west, and it was only 
when she was in this position that her rays en- 
tered. 

This light, feeble as it was, enabled Claude to perceive 
the dim shadowy figure of a inau cuter tho room. 

Then his companion followed, and as it seemed to Claude 
somewhat reluctantly. 

He carried in his hand something shining. 

At first Claude could not tell what this was, but Almost 
immediately afterwards he fouud it to be a dark lantern. 

The slide was drawn over tho lens, and the glittering he 
bad noticed proceeded from the light within shining 
through the crevices of the lantern. 

The pair stole towards the bed, and fiom their manner 
it was evident that they had uo doubt the traveller was 
rej>osing himself' upon it. 

As so->a as the bedside was reached the second man re- 


trieved the slide from the lens, and a brilliant Loam of fight 
le*i upon the bed. 

In an instant they saw it was untenanted, and an ejacu- 
lation of fear came from their lips. 

The one with the lantern dropped his hand down to his 
side, so greatly was he terrified, and the simple action 
caused the ray of light to fall upon Tom King and Sixteen- 
I String Jack, who were standing at their full height on the 
other side ol the bed. 

Upon catching sight of the two well-armed figures, a 
yell of fear burst simultaneously from the lips of the 
murderers, and they turned to fly. 

But when they faced round, they saw that the door was 
closed and that Claude Duval had placed his back against 
it. 

He held his drawn sword in readiness, either to attack 
the two miscreants, or defend himself. 

But murderers are always cowards. 

These men would have shrunk from a hand-to-hand con- 
flict with anyone — they wore only capable of stealing into 
a room and murdering unsuspecting people while they 
slept.. 

With one accord, they made a rush towards the window, 
doubtless with the intention of leaping through it. 

But in this direction they were confronted by the Count 
von Schoenen, whose face was at once pale and menacing 
as he stood there, resolved to have vengeance upon the 
murderers of his much-loved brother. 

“Villains !” he cried, as he rushed forward impetuously 
to attack them — “ villains, your career of guilt has reached 
a termination ! Your guilt is discovered.” 

The two men appeared to bo quite overpowered, and stag- 
gered back several paces without attempting to defend 
themselves from tho furious onslaught which the Count 
von Schoenen made upon them. 

But finding that all retreat was cut off, that all their 
iniquity was discovered, and that they stood not the least 
chance of making their escape, they became inspired with 
a fierce but spurious kind of courage. 

It was the courage which some animals will offer when 
forced at bay. 

Tbe one who carried the lantern hurled it at the count. 

It struck him with full force in the face, and for a 
moment staggered him. 

But the three highwaymen hastened to attacK the 
wretches, ana so prevented them from following up the 
advantage which they had gained over the Count vou 
Schoenen. 

The moon had now declined so far towards the horizon 
as to pour tho whole of her light into that chamber, so 
that our friends were able to see their antagonists with 
tolerable distinctness. 

The one who had first entered the room carried in his 
hand an implement which attracted a great deal of the 
highwaymen’s attention. 

He used it as a weapon, and laid about him with it in 
good earnest, but fortunately our friends were able to 
ward off the blows that were aimed at them-. 

CHAPTER DXVII. 

THE INHABITANTS OF THE HUT ABE OVERTAKEN BT A 
RETRIBUTION AS TERRIBLE AS IT WAS MERITED. 

As Tom King and his companions made o • what thii 
weapon was, their blood congealed in their veins. 

It was a poleaxe, such as is used to slaughter cattle^ 
only it was made entirely of iron. 

The handle was not above twelve inches in length, and 
the head was wrought on one side into a hatchet-like 
shape, while on the other it was elongated into a spike 
about four inches in length. 

Tho use which was made with this weapon was obvious. 

It was with this axe that the sleeping travellers were 
murdered. 

The upper part was exquisitely balanced on the handle, 
and ene blow would cause the sharp spike *o pierce deeply 
into the brain. 

Death would be instantaneous. 

The Count von Schoenen looked upon this singular 
and awful weapon with a kind of fascination. 

He was thinking of it as the instrument which had 
drank his brother’s blood. 

With this poleaxe, then, one of the miscreants attacked 
our frienda, and defended himuelf. 
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The Mow which the connt had received from the Han 
tern being flung with full force into his face was a severe 
one, and for a moment or so it half stunned him. «*'• 

It was while he was recovering that his eye feK upon 
the iron poleaxe, which seemed to receive a larger quantity 
of rays from the moon than any other object. 

But as he gazed, he reflected that not only did h# see 
the implement before him with which his Mother had 
been murdered, hut his brother’s murderers as well, and « 
kind of frenzy seemed to seize upon him. 

Stooping down, he picked up his sword, which had 
fallen from his grasp, and then commenced such an 
attack upon the wretches as could not be withstood. 

With one terrific slash with his sword he clove open 
the skull of the man who wielded the poleaxe. 

The wretch sank to the earth gasping for life, and 
then, after one convulsive shudder, lay still in death. 

His companion, who had carried the lantern, tosght 
with a long, dagger-dike knife, which, in the hands of < ne 
so desperate as himself, was truly a most formidable 
weapon at close quarters. 

Tom Ki»g narrowly escaped a wound from it. 

Nothing saved him except Sixteen-String Jack’s sudden 
interposition. 

Drawing a pistol, Jack fired, and Tom’s adversary fell 
to the ground. 

Both the murderers now lay weltering in their blood — 
one was quite dead, and the life was quickly ebbing from 
.tho veins of the other. 

Victory had been gained, and our friends had met with 
no further injury than the count had received from the I 
blow with the lantern in his face. 

This was trifling. 

Altogether, the encounter had occupied only a few 
moments. 

Tom King stooped down to the man Sixteen-String 
Jack had shot, and said to him: 

“ Are you much hurt ?” 

A storm of imprecations was the reply. 

The question, however, was almost a needless one. 

The bullet had passed through his chest just above the 
heart, and a wound in that region is nearly always fatal. 

Even as he cursed, his utterance became impeded, until 
at length a sudden rush of blood into his mouth com- 
pelled him to be silent 

“ You are badly hurt !” said Tom. “ For my own part, 

I beliove you are hurt to the death I Before you expire, 
then answer me one question !” 

“ What is it ?” gasped the man, feebly. 

The count guessed what was coming, and he bent for- 
ward with an anxious mournful look upon his face. 

In all probability he was to 4 hear his worst fears con- 
firmed. 

“It will do you no harm to answer the question,” said 
Tom. “ Will you tell me whether a traveller stayed here 
»ome days ago— a foreigner who wore a dress of singular 
manufacture trimmed with those jewels ?” 

Tom held up the one the count had found. 

The man turned a shade paler, and he shook visibl) 
he replied : 

“ Ye — yes — a traveller did stay ” 

“ And wnere is ne ?* 

The man’s eyes gleamed as he turned towa?ds CtSteeii- 
Btring Jack. 

“ Was he a friend of yours ?” he asked. 

Jack replied in the affirmative. 

“ Ha, ha !” he said. “ I am glad he was a friend of years 
—glad — glad — ha, ha!” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Do you want to know where you can find Mm ?* 

“ Yes — yes!” 

" Listen, then, and I will tell you. Look, and yon will 
find him in the Devil’s Mmith !” 

_ A groan from the count followed these words. 

While speaking, the man had raised himself up on cw 
arm, but it became evident that he had taxed his powers 
to the utmost, for there came another rush of blood, and 
he fell back a corpse. 

For a moment there was silence, and then Tom King 
laid: 

“ Come, comrades, let us quit this murderous place— I’m 
lick of it ! The very air seems tainted with blood. Come, 
oonnt, follow us — you can do no good by staying here ! 
W> hare set at rest the mystery of your brother’s fate. It 


is a sad conclusion to which we are obliged to come, 
though it is no more than I feared and expected from the 
first. He has perished, and hio body has been thrown into 
that place, which, so far as we know, is unfathomable.” 

“ I w ; H follow yon,” said the count, “ for I feel calmer 
now.” 

“ The reason is you know the worst, and we have had a 
full vengeance upon your brother’s murderers. Now let us 
quit this place.” 

“ With all my heart 

The friends made a movement towards the door. 

But before they could reach it, it was dashed violently 
open, and the old woman rushed in. 

She was the embodiment of frantic fury. 

A wild shriek thrilled from her lips, and she threw her- 
self upon the two dead bodiee- 

Bapidly she examined th&.a, and then, finding they 
were dead, she screamed aloud. 

“Both dead! — both my poor boys! — both my lambs! 
Dead ! — dead ! But I will have vengeance upon you all 
yot! Both murdered! I am their mother, I tell you — 
their poor mother ! How you all came here, and how this 
has happened I know not — it seems to me Kko a dream ! 
But they are dead ! — dead !” 

Tom King advanced with the intention of saying some- 
thing to this old hag, but he was not allowed the oppor- 
tunity to speak. 

As soon as she saw him coming nearer, she sprang to 
her ieet. 

“Off! — off!” she shrieked. “Off, Isay! Would you 
mturder me a3 well as them? Off! — off! You would,— 
I can see it in your eyes ! But you shall not ! I will be 
free !” 

With these words the hag rushed to the window, flung 
ft open, and leaped out before our friends could recover 
from the astonishment into which her sudden entrance 
had thrown them. 

But as soon as she disappeared, Tom said : 

“ Quick, we must follow hei 1 No doubt we shall be 
able to gain some important information from her !” 

“Yes — yes!” 

“ The ladder is outside — that will be the readiest waj? 
to descend.” 

In less than & moment all four were in the garden. 

Before them, in the distance, her form well revealed by 
the moonbeams, was the old woman. 

She was running at a speed which, for one of her years, 
was neither more nor less than wonderful. 

All four commenced an immediate pursuit. 

The old woman flew off across the heath, preserving a 
tolerably straight direction, and yet avoiding a descent 
into any of the hollows which abounded there. 

Atf first they did not notice that sho was running full in 
the direction of that strange fissure in the earth which 
went by the equally strange name of the Devil’s Mouth. 

This was nut surprising, for of course they were net 
familiar with the route. 

It was not until they saw the tall trees that Tom King 
recollected where he was. 

They were already under their branches when he made 
this discovery. 

He stopped instantly, and called out to his companions 
to do the same. 

They were unable to stop all at onco. 

The old woman still continued on her frantic course^ 
uor did she stop, but disappeared with the most awful 
suddenness. 

She had jumped into the Devil’s Mouth. 

The Connt von Schoenen and Claude Duval only 
checked themselves on the verge of the abyss. 

Tom King and Sixteen-String Jack slowly approached. 

But after the old woman had disappeared there was noi 
a sound. 

All turned round and gazed into each other’s faces 
inquiringly. They could almost have believed that the 
occurrences of the past two hours were nothing but a 
dolusion of their senses. 

“ This is strangest of all,” said Tom King, at lengtti. 
“ Who would have supposed that she was bent upon thi 
committal of such an act ?” 

“ No one, I should think,” said Claud'' 

“ What could be her motive ?” asked Jack. 

» It seems plain enough to me,” replied Tom King, 
“She would no doubt expect that we should follow bar, 
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and her intention was to cause us to fall into the 
abyss." 

“ But she has perished." 

“ Still she may not have intended to do so, but merely 
have lured us to her death, and there is no knowing she 
may even have contemplated casting away her own life, 
provided while eo doing she could compass the do.^ trac- 
tion of all four of us.” 

“I fancy tliat-is it,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “for did 
you not see how eager the man I shot was to be revenged 
upon me? When he thought the count’s brother was u 
friend of mine with what malicious pleasure he told rue of 
the murder !” 

“ Yes — yes! I noticed it, and no doubt the same feel- 
ing was strong in the breast of the old woman." 

u It has been a night of strange adventures,'’ said the 
count, “but such a night as 1 hope never to pass again. I 
have gathered some satisfaction, “but it is a melanehr ly 
one. I know my brother s fate.” 

“ You do. It would, no doubt, be more m accordance 
with your feelings if you could obtain one glimpse ct Lis 
remains, but they will never again see the light a i dsry, so 
that thought must be banished.” 

“ It must — it must ! I ought not to forget, however, 
that this excursion has not becu without beneficial results. 
We have destroyed a nest of villains. Henceforth this 
heath will cease to be a snare for the unwary traveller.” 

“ It will, and it was in the hope that this desirable result 
might be brought about, ’that I and my comrades joined 
you.’’ 

“ I owe you many thanks — indeed, I can nov >r repay 
you for your trouble ! I suppose, now that all is over, we 
must say farewell. For my own part I am sorry that we 
are about to part, but our ways lie in different directions. 
It is my duty to return to my native land, bearing 
with me the sorrowful tale of my brother’s loss.” 

“We are sorry too, to part from you," said Tom King. 
“But, as you have just said, and truly, henceforth our 
ways lie in different directions.” 

All four now in silence and in sadness too, mado their 
way towards the spot where the horses had boon left. 

Those belonging to the three, highwaymen were found 
tethered to the tree as they had been left. 

The one belonging to the Count von Schoonen was in 
the piece of enclosed land which surrounded the cottago, 
and he suffered himself to be captured without diillouhy. , 

In a few minutes they were all mounted. 

It then became necessary for them to part, for the high- 
waymen were anxious to resume their interrupted journey 
to the forest, for they had already lost more time than 
they could afford. 

As for the count, he would make his way with what 
speed he could to the nearest port at which he could obtain 
a vessel bound for his native jand, for afU. r what had oc- 
curred he felt but little inclined to remain In England. 

CHAPTER DXVIII. 

TOM KDTG SEES A SINGULAR INDIVIDUAL WHILE KEEPING 
WATCH AND WARD IN THE EOKK3T. 

The acquaintance between the Count von Schoenen and 
the three highwaymen had been of shell, duration, but 
the circumstances were altogether so exceptional, that it 
seemed, now the moment for parting had arrived, t-W, 
they were about to be sundered from an old and valued 
friend. 

It must be remembered that the count had 3? idea of 
who our friends really were. Nothing had transpired 
which would tend to suggest even the suspicion that they 
were other than gentlemen travelling for their pleasure. 

“I must say farewell to you,” said the count, “though 
I would fain have had your company for some time longer 
yet ! However, that cannot be, and it is idle of me to 
speak thus. We must part. Before we separate, how- 
ever, it would give me much pleasure if you would allow 
me to present you with some token by which you can re- 
member me and the strange adventures of this night 1” 

“ We shall bo glad to exchange such gifts.” 

“ L, too, should like to receive something from each of 
vru,” said the count. 

As he spoke, be took from his vest a magnificent gold 
watch of foreign manufacture. 

It was large ; but in those days the tiny baubles which 


are now the fashion wore not thought irfL aiu it waa 
literally studded with precious stones. 

Tom hesitated about receiving this gift, for, aR he said, 
it was not in his power to offer anything oi equal value 
in return. 

But the count would not listen to any such demur, and 
insisted upon Tom receiving the watch. 

He then drew from his finger a ring, in which was set 
the largest diamond our fiiends had ever seen. 

This he forcod Claude to accept. 

He seemed puzzled to find something else, and, turning 
to Sixteen-String Jack, he said: 

“Unfortunately, I do not possess anything else of equal 
value to the articles I have given to your companions. 
All I have, indeed, is this brace of pistols, and if you will 
accept them, I shall feel greatly pleased. They are oi 
exquisite and rare workmanship. Their fellows do not 
exist. They were given to me nv the maker of them. 
They are of great, value, being heavily mounted and orna- 
mented with gold. But their greatest value is this — . 
they have never missed fire, and are so exquisitely made 
that you can aim at the smallest object, and be certain of 
striking it. Take them. Believe me, I wish they wore 
more valualilo 1” 

Sixteen-String Jack was well enough pleased to receive 
these pistols — indeed, a more acceptable gift to him could 
not be found, and ho thanked the count for them and ex- 
pressed how pleased ho was. » 

The highwaymen then contributed some article of 
their regard, having done which, they ebook hands and 
parted. — 

T’lio count and the highwaymen each took opposite 
directions, and in a Short time were lost, to each other s 
view, for the dawn was close at hand, and tho moon had 
sunk below tho horizon, so that although the new day 
was coming, the darkness was deeper, and the obscurity 
greater than it had been for several hours previous. 

“ There goes a brave, free-hearted, generous man !’ 
said Tom King, as he rode off along with his companions. 

“ I should have been glad could I have prolonged the 
acquaintanceship. I shall always look back upon this 
night with pleasure.” 

“ And so shall I,” replied Claude — “ that is, as far as the 
count is himself concerned, for it has been a night of 
strange and terrible adventure. It is a night wo shall 
nut forget very easily.” 

“ I shudder,” said Sixteen-String Back, “ when I think 
what a narrow escape I had of falling down that frightful 
place.” 

“ And well might you do so,” said TomKing ; “ I wonder 
how many poor victims have been hurled into those un- 
known depths ?" 

“ That we shall never know, because those who done 
were able to give such information ow past pipig 

eo.” 

1 Very true, but we will speculate upon this and 
the other circumstauces when we have decided what vs* 
shall do." 

It was Tom King who spoke. 

“What do you propose?” asked his companions. 

“ Well, for my part, 1 am very much fatigued, hut 
that is nothing to bo wondered at, considering what 1 have 
gone through ; and I have no doubt you feel much the 
same as I do.” 

“ You arc right!” 

*• Well, then, if you’re agreeable, we will push on until 
we get fairly into the forest.” 

“ And what then ?” 

“Why, wo will seek out some leafy and sequestered 
hook, an I obtain a few hours’ rest. Our horses will be all 
right, toe, we will tether them at some spot where sweet 
grass grows plentifully.” 

» They will be glad of a rest, for we have travelled many 
miles. - 

“ We have. Say, then, docs this proposal meet won 
your approval ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

This being assented to, the little party mado their 
way towards the forest, which was at no great distance. 

Ere they were fairly beneath the trees, however, day 
had fairly dawned, and that grey light which betokens 
the advent of the morning crept ovor the face ot the l&mi - 
ecape. . 

Tom F-ing was tolerably well acquainted tfei 
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N*w Fmest, jid so' he undertook the task of leading bis 
companions. 

Re olutgod at once into the darkest and deepen re- 
cesses- nor did he pause until he was at some distance 
froir; the point at which he had entered. 

44 Now,” he said, at lengtli, “ we are a mile at least, from 
the Borders of the forest, and we are far away from aiiy 
human being or dwelling-place.” 

“ Then I bhuuld think we are safe ?" 

“ I think so.” 

“ Will you pause here ?” 

“ If you like the place.” 

It will suit well.” 

As soon as these words were spoken, Tom King slipped 
off hi6 steed, and his comrades instantly followed his ex- 
ample. 

They tethered their horses to a tree in such a manner, 
and in such a place, that they could feed freely from the 
sweet pasture around. 

“ All that is necessary now to complete our comfort,” 
said Tom King, “is a substantial meal and something 
good to drink. Sleep would be all the sweeter after that, 
but I suppose it is no good to think about it.” 

“Not a bit!” 

“ Then I will banish the thought.” 

“ I don’t think,” said Claude Duval, “ that we all 
ought to go to sleep, at ouce. We may be in no danger, 
it is true ; but, for all that, it would be more prudent for 
one to keep watch.” 

“Decidedly,” said Tom King; “I was about to pro- 
pose it. We can relieve one another every two hours.” 

“ Good ! But w'ho is to take the first turn ?” 

“I will, if you like,” said Tom. 

“ Let it be settled fairly,” said Sixteen-String Jack. 

44 Which is it, Tom — head or tail ?” 

lie spun a coin in the air as ho spoke, and caught it in 
his hand. 

“ Head !” said Tom. 

“ It’s a fail. Try with Claude.” 

Tom did so, and eventually the lot fell upon himself. 

His two comrades threw themselves dowu upon the 
grass beneath the shadow of a tree, and composed them- 
selves to sleep. 

It was not long before they were in a sound slumber, 
for both were worn out by tbe exertions they had under- 
gone. 

For awhile, Tom King paced up and down like a sen- 
tinel. 

But he very soon grew tired of the exercise, and 
seated himself on the ground, with his back u» a tree. 

The position which he took up enabled him to command 
a view, not only of the horses, but of bis comrades too. 

He could not help envying them their calm repose. 

The morning advanced with rapid strides. 

Already over the trees in an easterly direction could be 
seen the early beams of the sun, which gilded with a rare 
beauty the massive foliage. 

The deep silence which always prevails in the depths of 
a forest is provocative of reflection, and almost uncon- 
sciously Tom found himself thinking over tho mauifolJ 
occurrences of the past uight. 

He could scarcely fail to be interested in the Count von 
Seltbenen, for that individual possessed many rare and 
touching traits of character. 

“ A strange discovery awaits some one !” he said. “ In the 
course of time that lonely hut upon the heath will be 
visited, and then what wili bo thought of those two dead 
bo lies on tho floor ?” 

He had got so far in his reflections, when a rustling 
among the underwood attracted his attention. 

Thinking that it might perhaps l>e some predatory 
auimal, Tom drew a pistol from his bolt, and held the 
weapon in readiness for instant service. 

The rustling continued. 

Torn fixed hia eyes upon the spot from which tho Pound 
proceeded. 

Something was forcing a way among tho shrubs and 
brake which formed the undergrowth of tho forest. 

By this time it was 30 light that Tom could see with 
perfect distinctness all around him. 

A slight movement among the bushes now attracted hie 
attention, and the next moment a man, or rather some- 
thing which seemed to wear a human shape, made Lis ao- 
peariiiwe in the glide. I 
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Tom gazed earnestly upon him. 

To use Shakspero’s words, the figure before him wua 
“ do wither'd and so wild in his attire 

that 

It looked not like an inhabitant o' the earth. 

And yei was onV 

Picture the figure of a man long past the prime of life, 
with his face and hands thickly barked with earth, and 
with a profusion of white matted hair, streaming m the 
wind and falling upon his shoulders. 

He was thin even to emaciation. 

His face and hands and bare chest seemed literally 
bloodless, anti the skin to be a mere covering for integu- 
ments and bones. 

His clothing had once been good, such as would be 
worn by one of the middle class who was pretty well to 
do, but now it was but the ruin of what it once had been. 

His coat was literally torn to tatters, and so was the 
long-Iapelled, embroidered waistcoat. 

The trousers, too, were torn in many places, and the 
boots he wore could have been but a very ineffectual pro- 
tection against either the roughness of the road or the in- 
clemency of the weather, for they were full of holes, and 
appeared to bo totally destitute of soles. 

Not tbe least singular feature in the face of this strange 
creature were tbe eyes. 

They were preternaturally large and staring, and 
gleamed with a wild lustre. 

His head, too, seemed to have a tremulous paralytio 
motion. 

Such then is as good a description as we can give of the 
singular being who came thus suddenly and strangely 
to Tom’s view. 

The old man caught sight of Tom and his companions 
instantly, and came to a sudden stop. 

He looked at them for a moment with great intentness. 

Then, uttering a wild, screeching laugh, and whirling 
his arms wildly, he spoke some incoherent words. 

What they were, Tom could not make out. 

While they were still coming from his lips, the old man 
suddenly turned round, and bounded off among tbe 
brushwood. 

In a second he was lost to sight, and even the rustling 
of the branches which ha i disturbed in his progress ceased 
to be heard in a little while. 

Tom King sat looking in the direction in which the old 
man had disappeared, while his brain was in a strange, 
dreamy 6tate. 

He passed his hand two or three times over his brow, 
reflectively. 

“ What does that mean ?” he at length murmured. “ I 
don’t know how it is, but somehow that strange figure 
seems familiar to me ; aud yet — yet how can it be ? for I 
have never seen him before — I am quite sure of that.” 

Tom was puzzled, nor could all his reflections help him 
out of this difficulty. 

Something, either in the old man’s voice, or in the ex- 
pression of his countenance, or in his general personal 
appearance, seemed to remind him of some one he had 
once seen 

But who ? 

That was a puzzler, and he racked his brain in vain to 
recollect. 

His thoughts being thus busily occupied, however, had 
one good effect 

It prevented the time from hanging so heavily upon his 
hands, and he could scarcely believe himself when, upon 
consulting the watch which the count had given him, he 
found that the allotted space of two hours had expired. 

He was glad to find, though, that tho time bad arrived 
for him to take some rest, for he was very tired. 

CHAPTER DXIX. 

TIIE HIGHWAYMEN ARE PUZZLED AND SURPRISED AT TUB 
BEHAVIOUR Ofef THE OLD MAN. 

According to the arrangement which they had made, 
Tom King awoke Sixteen-String Jack, whose turn it now 
was to keep watch anil ward for two hours. 

He sprang up willingly, for he was much relreshed by 
the snort nap he had taken. 

Before he laid down upon tho greensward, Tom coin- 
raunicated to his comrade the particulars oi tuo ouauK 
meeting which had taken place. 


m 
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Jcek listened with great interest to what his comrade 
said, and promised to keep a sharp look-out. 

‘•I scarcely think it,” said Tom, as he laid himself 
down, “ but it is just possible that his presence bode? no 
good to us ! Our enemies are -v ery artful, and we m.'st 
keep constantly upon our guard !” 

“ We must ; and yet, how can our foes suspect our pre- 
sence in this locality?” 

“Have you forgotten Richard Nares ?” 

“ I had, in good truth, forgotten him, btr now that yea 
mention his name, you rouse 411 my suspicions, lie evi- 
dently recognised us !” 

“ lie called us by our names, and you may rely upon it 
that he will not rest until he has attempted to gratify his 
revenge !” 

“ I am very glad, Tom, that yon suggested his name to 
me, for I have been so absorbed in recent events that I 
had forgotten him.” 

“Very likely we have nothing to fear, but still it will 
be best tor us to keep ourselves prepared.” 

“ Decidedly ! Oloso your eyes, Tom, and endeavour 
to catch that repose of which you stand so much in need.” 

“ I know I shall be safe.” 

“Yes ; I shall keep good guard.” 

Tom closed his eyes, and in a little while was sonn« 
asleep, in spite of the many thoughts which thronged into 
his brain. 

During the two hours which his watch occunied. Jack 
maintained a vigilant look-out- 

F.ut nothing happened to disturb him. 

The old man did not make a reappearabvb 

As soon as ever the two hours had expired, JacK awoke 
Claude, who to^ his place. 

Tom was stm fast asleep, and so Sixteen-String Jack 
informed Claude of the adventures which Tons King had 
had, and cautioned him about keej^ug a sharp look-nut. 

“ I told you we should have some bother with that 
Richard If ares ! I said at the time that we had let him 
off a great deal too easily ! He will be no end of torment 
to us 1” 

“ We don’t know that he has anything to do with the 
present affair, Claude.” 

“ I know that, but it seems very much like it ; and be- 
sides, there is another thing which very much vexes me !” 

“What is that?” 

“ Why, to think I did not fire a bullet after him !" 

“ Perhaps it is all for the best.” 

With this Sixteen-String Jack laid himself down to 
rest. 

Without being tedious, we may say that the day was 
spent in this manner, the highwaymen sleeping and 
watching by turns. 

When evening came, they wore all thoroughly refreshed, 
ind felt that they should not need any sleep for a con- 
siderable time to come. 

But now that this want was supplied, they immediately 
felt they desired something else. 

This was a good meal. 

But there seemed but little chance oi ».Joir being able 
to obtain it. 

As Tom King possessed the best knowledge of where- 
abouts they were, he was appealed to to know whether 
there was an inn anywhere near at hand. 

“There is one,” said Torn, “but at a distance from 
where we now are. It will, however, please you to learn 
that it is all in our way as wc pass on to our destination." 

“ That is good news." 

“Indeed, the inn is not far from the tree beneath which 
Dick Turpin and myself buried the treasure. I should 
think there would not be much risk in stopping there.” 

“ None at all, I should think.” 

“ Well, then, let us mount and pass on. It will take us 
some considerable time to reach the inn, I can tell you 
that ; but after wo have had’something to eat, we shall be 
all the better able to do our work.” 

“ Of course we shall.” 

The horses were now put in readiness tor vhe journey. 

Like tlieir riders, they were all the better for the rest 
they had had. 

Our friends mounted, and, under the direction of Tom 
King, continued their journey through tho forest. 

The day was fast drawing in, but as Tom struck into a 
om of rude path, they were able to travel at a good 
ffeci 


Suddenly, however, Tom King uttered an exclamation 
which caused his companions to look up. 

“ There he is !” said Tom, pointing before him — “ there 
is the old man of whom I spoke !” 

“ Yon described him well.” 

Standing beneath a wide-spreading tree was the same 
strange old man. 

Ho evidently did not perceive the approach of our 
friends. 

They came nearer. 

Their curiosity was greatly cited respecting him. 

They had thought over all that Tom had said concern- 
ing him, but though they were in possession of these par- 
ticulars, yet they were unable to come to any reasonable 
conclusion. 

Not the least remarkable circumstance was the fact of 
Tom King believing that he had seen him somewhere 
before, and that his features were familiar to him. 

The old man was leaning with his back against Ihe 
trunk of a large tree. 

His head was bent down, and his eyes apparently fixed 
upon the ground at his feet. 

One hand was placed, as though reflectively, upon his 
forehead. 

The attitude was that of a man in deep and serious re- 
flection. •• 

His demeanour now contrasted strangely with his 
former wild and incoherent manner. 

So deeply absorbed was he that he allowed our friends 
(to come close up to him before he was aware of their 
presence. 

They pulled up when within a yard or so of the tree 
against which he was leaning, and looked at him atten- 
tively. 

He appeared to be aroused from his meditations by Six- 
teen-String Jack’s horse, which was restlessly pawing the 
ground. 

He glanced around him with astonishment upon finding 
three mounted men before him. 

But his astonishment soon subsided. 

In an instant he beeaaie a changed being. 

Starting from his former position, he threw himself into 
one of those wild attitudes which he had shown when 
Tom saw him first. 

Ilis eyes assumed the same unnatural glare, and he 
flung hia arms about with all the wild frenzy of one in a 
delirium 

Foam, too, gathered about his lips. 

In a hoarse, screaming, shaking voice he spoke. 

But his utterance was so rapid and irregular that it bore 
but a faint resemblance to human speech at all. 

Here and there our friends could catch a word, but it 
carried no sense with it. 

Tho remainder of his speech was perfectly incompre- 
hensible. 

All the while he was speaking — if speaking it could be 
called — Tom King kept his eyes constantly fixed upon hia 
face. 

The tones of the old man’s voice struck every now and 
then upon his ear with a familiar cadence. 

All at oneo, without their having the least idea that he 
contemplated such a thing, the old man broke off in the 
middle of his ravings, and, turning round, dashed into the 
wood. 

He was out of sight instantly, but he could be heard, 
for his loud, discordant and unnatural laughter resounded 
loudly through the forest. 

But jt rapidly faded away, and became fainter and 
fainter," until at last it was inaudible. 

Neither of our friends offered to speak or to move 
their position until the laughter had wholly died from 
away. 

Claude then turned towar ds Tom King and said : 

“ Well, my friend, what do you make of it now ?” 

Tom King passed his hand over his blow, and a per- 
plexed expression settled itself upon his face. 

“ I don’t know what to make of it,” he said. 

“ Nor do I.” *3 

“ I have seen him somewhere, ” said Tom, “ 1 am certain 
of it, because I have not only a dim recollection of his 
features, but several tones in his voice sound familiar to 
mo. But where I have seen the one and heard the other 
completely baffles me.” 

“ But independently of all that.” said Sixtceu -StrtBg 
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Jaok, “there ia something very strange and mysterious 
about him.” 

“ Hia manner is peculiar,” 

“ Very.” 

“ It is idle to speonlate upon it any longer,” said Tom 
^ing at length, “ Come, my friends let ns resume onr 
icnrney.” 

“ Can’t you recollect ?” . 

“ Nc ; I couldn’t if my life depended upon my doing 
so, and yet I seem every moment to be upon the brink 
of reoolleotion.” 

“ Forward, then ! Perhaps as you go on you may be 
able to call the cironmstanaas to your mind.” 

The three highwaymen resumed their journey towards 
the inn, Tom King, as before, taking the lead 

Bnt his two comrades could aoarcely get a word out 
of hia. 

“ They could tell by his manner that he was taxing 
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his memory to the utmost, and trying hisbe3cto deepen 
the shadowy recollection in his mind. ' 

Claude and Jack fell back a little way in the rear, and 
left him to continue his reflections undisturbed. 

' They chatted with each other upon various topios^ 

It was just as the last flushed hues of sunset in the 
western horizon were sobering down into the darkness 
of the night, that onr friends arrived at the inn of wmch 
Tom had spoken. . , 

Although at least half an hour haa elapsed since the 
sun had set, they were able to see about them wth ease 
and distinctness, for all objects within the range*.' their 
vision were illuminated by the soft evening twilight. 

The inn, which bore in front the conspicuous sign of 
the Golden Lion, was a fine old picturesque edifice that 
would have formed a delightful study for a painter. 

It was erected upon a road which intersected the forests 
and was situated just where the rude footpath whionoar 
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Uienda bad bean following joined the aforesaid high- 
road. 

Many years n&a elapsed since it was built, for it was a 
atvle of. resilience that was then completely obsolete. 

It was only one storey in height, and in consequence 
occupied a vast extent of ground. 

It was constructed of wood— no doubt that was the 
material that came readiest to the builder’s hands — and the 
roof wan covered with a thick thatch, which added not a 
little to the picturesque beau tv o» the place. 

, Of course the straw of wtiicL *he thatch was composed 
had long sin> - e lost its original tint, but the dark brown 
colour widen it now wore was even more pleasant to the 
eye. 

In front of the inn there was a huge s^oe-ina: sign 
fixed upon a tall, upright post, at the foot of which was a, 
trough for horses to drink out of. and a rack for contaiu- 
ing hay. 

The windows in this old-fashioned inn were of a very 
primitive fashion, but yet they were pleasing. 

Through the windows in front of the inn there streamed 
a bright, ruddy light, which showed that a bonny fire was 
blazing within. 

1 ake it for all in all, it was, perhaps, a place above ah 
others calculated to induce the passing triveller to halt 
and enjoy the comfort within. 

Tom had seen the inn before, but Claude and Jack bad 
not. 

They were, however, perfectly charmed with it. 

“ That's the place to stop at, Tom ! Why, it’s really de- 
lightful ; and how out of the way it is too 1 Nothing could 
be better. 1 should think that here we could rest perfectly 
content.” J 

“Very likely. But the inn is not so out of tho way as 
yon might perhaps imagine.” 

“It soems to us to be in the heart of tho forest.” 
i know it does, and so it really is, but you •mist not 
forget that it is situated upon one of the mafn roads 
through the forest, and one which is well travelled. Many 
people pass along it, and as there is no other house for at 
least ten miles in either 'direction, you may lie sure that 
almost everybody stops upon reaching the Golden Lion, 
#o that in consequence the landlord does a roeriug trade.” 


to the stables at the bark, the precise position of which be 
took particular care to notice, according So the highway- 
men’s invariable custom. 

When he had done this, and seen that all three of the 
horses were properly attended to,' he gave the boy a 
shilling, as an earnest of what he might expect to receive. 

The youth opened his eyes to their utmost width so 
great was his surprise. 

The coin which he had just received represented the 
amount of a whole week's wages. 

He was ready to lie down for Jack to tread on him. 

The landlord was so occupied in his conversation 
• hat bo did not notice that Jack bad slipped off with the 
horsjis. 

Tom King took the first opportunity he could find to 
say: 

“ We are not going to stay very long, landlord, but we 
want to know whether yon have got anything very 
nice in the eating line — something substantial, too. 

“ Gentlemen, upon my honour, you havo dropped in at 
tho right place, at -the very nick of time, and so you 
w?ll say when you hear what I am going to • tell 
I /ou.” 

Our friends waited impatiently. 

“ You must knew, then, gentlemen, that we hold a grand 
snpper here, at the Golden Lion, to-night. All the 
people who ere employed about the forest. There’s about 
twenty of them, anil they meet here o»tce a year. A’l, 
gentlemen, it was a lucky chance that you should arrive* 
here on this night above all others !” — 

“And you have got quite a feast prepared, then?" 

‘ “ Gentlemen, you have said it ! Such a feast as your 
eyes never saw before !” 

" “ And should we be allowed to join the company ?” 

“ Oh yes, and proud and happy they would be to hava 
three such gentlemen among them. Why, where has tho 
Other gentleman gone ?” 

Tom and Claude pretended now to n slice his absence 
for the first time, and said, in an offhand way . 

“ Very likely lie has gone to look after the horses.” 

“ There was no occasion — no occasion, 1 assure you. 
The ostler is quite competent to look after them.” 

“No doubt — no doubt. It is only a whim of hid ; be trill 


OF APTKR DXX. 

fS Yv inert THE rilREl HIGHWAYMEN MAKE THEWRSI.VE 
VERY COMFORTABLE AT THE GOLDEN I.loN. 

The many evidences of prosperity around fully bore ou 
the truth of Tom’s assertion. Now but a house of sou> 
trade could have looked as that did. 

Under the guidance of Tom King, thev approached thi 
uoreh, but before they could reach it the landlord made hi 
appearance. 

He touched his hat, and commenced bawling aloud t< 
the ostler. 

“Glad to see you, gentlemen," he said, as he assisted then 
to alight— “ very glad to see you ! Fou are welcome tv 
the Golden Lion, which— though I say it, as ought not 
stiU, as it is to be said and must be said, 1 may as well 
say it for myself as let anyone else say it for me — is the 
best inn you’ll find in the whole forest. Going to stay, 
gentlemen ? Y ou can t do better. Best of al 1 accommoda- 
tion can be had hero, net only for your horses, but fui 
yourselves as well. This way. gentlemen— -this wav I” 

^.ho landlord was excessively loquacious, and oui friends 
were not able to interpose a single word. But that did 
no) matter. The landlord was content if he could only 
manage to have all the talk to himself. 

Tom King and Claude Duval followed him fn*o the 
Interior of the inn, but Sixteen-String Jack humr back and 
entered into conversation with the ostler. 

It seemed almost ridiculous to apply such a term <o the 
ebook-headed youth who came forward in response to the 
landlord s vociferations. 

Sixteen-String Jack, however, very quickly arresccd 
the whole of his attention by telling him bow liberally he 
should behave if he (the ostler) only attended to bis com- 
mands. 

Uncultivated an ^ half-savage as he wac, this youth 
fi2dersTood the value of money, and promised the most 
tmnhcit obedience. 

While carrying on this very interesting conversation, 
Sixteen -Stnng Jack managed to follow the ostler round 


j % Ail clguv, gentlemen — ah right 5 Don’t yea ta.fei : 
J it was ludky you arrived here on this particular right /’• - 
i “Very." 

“ Ah, I knew you would say so 1 Come this way, 
gentlemen — come this way, and 1' will show yon into i 
room where part of the company hits already assembled, 
and they will be glad to make your aequamtancs 
You can’t begin to be good friends too socn.” 

“ Wait a moment," said Tom ; “it is necessary that we 
should consult our friend upon the subject. He will to 
in directly, and then we will ask him ; but if ho has no 
objections, we shall be very glad.” 

With this the landlord was compelled to he content, 
and so he ushered Tom and Claude into a little private 
room, w bile he bustled off to attend to some fresh arrivals. 

Thee door had scarcely closed before Sixteen-String 
Jack entered, - 

His two comrades drew him on one side, and spoke 
to him in a whisper : 

“ What do you think of it ?” said Tom, after he had told 
him what the landlord had proposed. “ Do yon think 
there is much danger ?” 

“ What is your opinion ?” 

“ Well, frankly, that the danger is so slight as to amount 
1o nothing at all*!" 

“ That is just what I think ! Do y> a, Claude ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ We are doubtless known Well enough by name down 
in these parts," said Tom King, “ but tho chances are a 
thousand to one against anyone being hero to-night who 
Las ever seen us,” 

“ fio I think.” 

w Then what have we to fear from recognition ?" 

“Scarcely anything.” 

“Oh, let us decide at once!” said Claude. “ If there la 
a little danger, what does it matter ? We will run the risk 
for the sake of having a smoking-hot supper! It’s a 
Tory long time since I sat down to a good social mc*d, 
and it’s a thing I'm very partial to I” 

“ And jural I” 
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H Just think bow delicious it will be I Don’t hesitate 
any longer 1” 

Our rnindf are made up.” 

11 AD right, we shall all have a jolly night of it ! Bely 
upon it. no one will know us individually or suspect thav 
we are in the neighbourhood, e>r if they did they would 
never imagine that we should sit down amongst them and 
take supper.” 

“ You must not forget Richard Nares, Claude!" 

“Confound that fellow, I am reminded of him at 
every turn! It's very aggravating, and makes me wish 
more than ever that I bad not let him afl quite bo 
easy.” 

“ I only mentioned his name in order that you might 
not make too sure about no one in these parts being 
aware of your presence ! It was intended as a caution !" 

“ And as such I thank yon for it.” 

At this moment there came a faint tapping at the door, 
and the landlord entered. 

“Well, gentlemen, have you made up your mind to 
join the company ? Rely upon it, you can’t do better ! 
Of course, if you like, you can have some of the good 
things brought into this room by yourselves, but if you 
take my advice, gentlemen, you will join the compa uy : 
bay, then, which will you do ?” 

It was quite futile to attempt to check the torrent of 
words that came from the landlord’s lip3. 

Our friends tried ever so many times to tell him their 
decision, but it was no good. lie would not listen, but 
went right on, and never paused until want of breath com- 
pelled him to do so. 

Tom then told him that they Lad made up their minds 
to join the company in the supper-room. 

The landlord received the intimation with unfeigned 
pleasure. | 

“ That’s right !” he said. “ It sounds English-like, and 
hospitable. lam going to preside, and, take my word, wo 
shall make a night of it !” 

“ We shall not be able to stop long after the supper," 
said Torn. “ Important business compels us to resume 
our journey. By this time we ought to be much further 
w (ho w» l than wia aro, but we have met with many 
delays. ' J 

| Well, gentlemen, of course you know your business 
beat. I shall be sorry to see yon leave early ; but then I 
am a man of business myself, and I know business must 
be attended to.” 

So saying, be led the highwaymen across a passage 
into a long room, which was f urnished with several tables, 
which were all laid ready for supper. 

Round these tables and grouped about the room were 
about a dozen men, all of whom were employed in some 
capacity or other about the forest. 

The landlord introduced them with a grand flourish, and 
tt is no mure than right that we should say they were 
received with a hearty good will. 

The men were evidently pleased to have three gentle- 
men among them, for such, from their dress, they took our 
friends to be. 

A space was cleared so that they could seat themselves 
round the fire, which was blazing on the hearth and 
which was a sight which did everyone good to see. 

It was especially grateful to our friends, who had 
knocked about a good deal of late, aryl who had been 
deprived of anything approaching domes comfort. 

“ Supper will be brought in in a very few moments, 
gentlemen, and I do hope you will have the goodness to 
do justice to it!” 

“Landlord,” said Tom King, standing up, andspeaKiig 
in such a loud voice that he interrupted him, '■* as we 
*re to wait for a few minutes, you cannot do better 
than furnish tankards full all round! I’ll pay for 
them!” t 

The landlord vanished to execute this order, while a 
perfect tumult of applause shook the whole building. 

Tom bad taken the nearest way to uil their hearts. 

The men had before been disposed to treat them well 
but now that so much liberality was evinced, their delight 
knew no bounds, and our friends reached tho heigh, of 
popularity at one leap. 

Several more arrived, until the total number was 
reached. ' 

J ast as the last one arrived the landlord entered with 
the tankards of foaminp ale, 


“ There,” he sni(l, as he placed them in succession be- 
fore the guests — " there is a droD of the bent October 
ale there is in my cellar 1” 

“ Very good, landlord !” said Tom King, “ and now go 
and draw yourself just whatever you think proper! I’D 
stand the damage !” 

This put. the landlord right, and then the healths of the 
three friends were drank in a style that could not do 
othei who than gratify them. an< flic acclamations and 
applause made the old rafters ring again. 

It would have been hard to have found throughout all 
England a nnmber of men better pleased with themselves 
and all around them than those who were assembled on 
that night in the supper-room of the Golden Lion. 

The substantial meal — which, from its character and 
the time at which it was taken, would have been called 
at the present day a dinner — was placed upon the 
table. 

The viands were of the most excellent description, and 
the meal altogether did the landlord the very greatest 
credit. 

Our friends enjoyed themselves immensely, for the fare, 
though very delicious, was at the same time very plain, 
and, in fact, just such as suited their palates. 

The mirth soon began to wax 

“ East and furious.” 

Just, however, as the supper was about to be removed, 
our friends were startled by a loud, unearthly peal of 
laughter. 

The three highwaymen recognised the . sound in- 
stantly. 

Without knowing why, they felt the blood desert their 
checks. 

They turned deadly pale. 

The peal of laughter was repeated. 

It was demoniac and hideous beyond all description. 

All that were present in the room when the sound 
first made itself heard stopped suddenly in what they 
were about. 

Those who were about to drink, hold thoir flagons half- 
way between the table and their lips. 

Again. for the third time, came the peal of hicSc-ona 
laughter. 

It seemed to cast a spell over all present. 

They could not move — they could not speak, but only 
retain the listening attitudes which in the first instance 
they had instinctively assumed. 

It was tho landlord who first recovered himself, and, ’ey 
way of putting his guests at their case, he said : 

“ Never mind, gentlemen all ! Never mind ! It is gnly 
Mad Tommy ! lie won’t do any harm !” 


CHAPTER DXXI. 

TOM KING AND UIS COMRADES LISTEN WITH GREAT INTE- 
REST TO T11E PARTICUIAUS GIVEN BY THE LOQUACIOUS 
LANDLORD. 

Just as the landlord spoke, and declared who it was that 
had di turbed the harmony of the meeting, one of the 
window s was dashed violently open from without, and a 
face appeared at the aperture. 

The strong light of the ' tire fell upon it, and revealed 
every feature with great distinctness. 

It was the face of the strange-lookmg man whom the 
highwaymen had encountered in the forest, for once seen, 
ii could never be forgotten. 

Thrusting his Lead into the room through the opened 
window, Mad Tommy, as the landlord had sailed him. 
burst into another wild peal of laughter. 

Then he added some more of those incoherent expres- 
sions sucb as we have already mentioned, hut. what they 
were would have puzzled anyone to make out. 

find yet all did listen and try to make something out of 
what he said, lut the attempt rosulted in perfect failure. 

The poor maniac — for eueh he seeinod to be — wound up 
his long and unintelligible speech by another of his 
laughs, which were of such a dreadful and unearthly cha- 
racter that they made the flesh creep upon the bones of 
even the least sensitive of the assembly. 

When he had concluded, he waved his s.ujb wildly ;» 
the a ; r, dashed the window shut again, a r <i bounded r>3 
into the darScno.iA; 
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brofound silence reigned in the room for at least a 
minute after he had taken his departure. 

Tom King was even now more puzzled than before 
“ Mad Tommy !” he kept repeating to himself — *' l never 
knew a madman that I know of, and yet mad tnls poor 
creature is as sure as there is a disease called insanity. I 
am sure I am right ! I cannot be so greatly mistaken as 
that — I cannot! His features are imprinted upon my 
memory, only I cannot remomber who he is. 1 would 
give much to know some more particulars concerning him, 
(or as he stood at the window his face looked even more 
familiar to me than it did at first.” 

Such were Tom King’s reflections during the vroiypa t 
which elapsed after the maniac’s disappearance. 

He was puzzled and perplexed. _ 

It was the landlord who, for the second time, broke the 
silence and- the spell which the sudden event had occa- 
fipned. 

He usea me same words as before : 

“Never mind, gentlemen all!” be said. “As I told 
you before, and as a great many of you must know very 
well, it’s only Mad Tommy, and he would not do anyone 
any harm if he knew it, poor fellow !” 

“ Mad Tommy,” said Tom Krug. “ Who is he ?" 

“ Ah, sir i" said tho lamilord, “ you are a stranger iu 
these parts, and so, cf course, you don’t knew nothing 
about Had Tommy.” 

“ I should be glad to learn something i” 

“No doubt, sir, your curiosity’s roused, and 1 flout 
wonder at it !” 

“ My curiosity is roused, and if you would not mind 
the trouble, landlord, I should be glad to hoar the parti- 
culars.” 

“ near, hear !” said a man, who looked like a game- 
keeper. “The landlord here knows all about it. Lot 
hirn tell the tale. It’s as strange a one as ever was 
listened to by the fireside on a winter’s night !” 

This proposal was received with acclamations, which 
showed plainly enough that a very gr^-at amount of in- 
terest was telt in Mad Tommy. 

The landlord made but a feeble resistance to this re- 
quest. 

In fact, it came just in his line, tor there was nothing 
he loved so much as to hoar himself talk, and here was a 1 
glorious opportunity for the display of these particular 
powers of his. 

He took half a dorien rapid whiffs from his pipe, and 
then placed it on the table. 

Next he cleared his throat by a copious draught cf old 
ale, and, these preliminaries done with, he commenced. 

Tom King and his two comrades were seated together 
BS one side of the huge fireplace. 

From what had previously occurred, they felt the 
deepest interest in the narrative which fell from the land- 
lord’s lips, and this feeling soon became intensified as the 
landlord proceeded. i 

As for Tom King, he was completely absorbed, for the 
manners and appearance of the old man were both of so 
singular a nature that they would raise no- ordinary 
iraount of curiosity, but, in addition to this, there was 
the 6trange half-recognition of the features, the partial 
recollection, the absolute certainty of having seen him 
somewhere, but upon what occasion completely baffled 
him. 

If the landlord of the Golden Lion prided himself npun 
me thing more than another, it was his manner of tolling 
>, etiry. j 

It was an occupation he loved. 

Now, he had told all that ho had been ab.e to find cat 
respecting Mad Tommy many a time and oft, but the 1 
story had not lost its charm t.o him. 

No ; he gloried in the manuor in which be had arranged ; 
the incidents, comma; as they did id proper order from 
first to last. 

but after his prein.-e, almost the first words he uttered 
were of such a startling character that our friend-, ’most 
• prang up from their chairs in astonishment 
Vie will let the landlord tell his own story, for we are 
j u re the reader cannot fail to be deeply interested in it : 

“Gentlemen all, you have made a request to roe 
which I have veiy great pleasure iu acceding to, because 
St. always makes me ghd when I can Jo you a service in 
ijlj way- ' 

Here the landlord interrupted with such a storm cf 


cheers that he was obligpd to rise nud bow several tunna, 
while his countenance assumed a •"*} hie anility of hue that 
was surprising to behold. 

In a little while the excitement wae over, and, with 9 
gratified smile upon his countenance, the landlord re- 
sumed : 

“Gentlemen, the pleasant task which you have set me 
is not, I can assure you, without its difficulties! But 
those difficulties can be set aside by you. I want to know 
how I am to tell my story ?” 

“ In your own way — in you** own way !” was tme unani- 
mous cry. 

“ Gentleman, I am much obliged to you — much obliged, 
I am sure; but what I wanted to know was, shall I just 
tell you what I know about Mad Tommy, or shall I begin 
my tale at the beginning and acquaint yon with the 
whole of the particulars which I have been at great 
trouble to collect ?" 

■ “ Oh, begin at the beginning, landlord — begin at tho 
beginning !” 

“ Thank you, gentlemen 1 That is, I can assure you, 
th9 course which suits me the best — much the hast]” 

Here the landlord w.is obliged to refresh himself with 
a draught of ale, after which he commenced his narrative 
in real earnest. 

“Gentlemen all, nearly every one of yon, excepting 
e? course, those three strangers — or, as I should say 
these' three gentlemen and friends — yes, friends (hoar 
hear) who have so kindly consented to grace this moat- 
ing with their presence — I say, with this exception, every 
one of you must, in some way or the other, have heard 
mention made of Olinthus Furze 1” 

The words struck upon Tom King’s ears with a strange 
familiarity, but again his memory failed him ; he could 
not recollect where he had heard it. 

“ OiinthuF Furze, the miser ?” said several. 

“Yes; Olinthus Furze, the miser!” said the landlord, 
slowly. 

At this instant a light broke in npon Tom King's 
mind, and so groat was his agitation, that, in his endea- 
vour to appear* calm by raising the tankard to his lips 
and partaking of its contents, he failed most miserably, 
for it sJippea from his hands, and fell to the floor with * 
heavy crash. 

This caused a momentary interruption to the landlord's 
story i but Tom King passed off the accident as well ai 
he could, and begged him to continue. 

The landlord gladly complied, and Tom King schooled 
himself to hear something startling now. 

“Yes, gentlemen, Olinthus Furze, the miser; You 
have, all heard about him — many must have seen him, fo< 
he was well known in these parts, and it is not euch a 
very long time ago since he met with his death. 

“ Well, then, gentlemen, Olinthus Furze was a miser, 
who used to live in a miserable hut not very far from 
here, on the high road loading through the forest. 
F-vervbody said he had heaps of money, but I never yet 
teund anyone who had seen anything of it ! Ho looked 
like a miser though, for he never had any new clothes, 
never had enough to eat and drink, and used io spend the 
greatest part of his time in prowling about, turning over 
rubbish that had been swept out ot houses, and picking 
up anything, even if it was worth no more than t listen- 
thousandth part of a farthing. 

“ Everybody said, however, that he possessed a great 
deal of money, 

*' There wa3 one thing, though, that neither I nor any- 
one else ever could make out, and that ^as he used to 
keep a servant. 

“ Now, that’s a common enough thing to do, of course, 
but it was something astonishing that Olinthus Furze 
should be guilty of euch extravagance; but it was a fact 
— the man who was too miserable to buy himself anything 
to eat, or even to narn a bit of fire iu the winter, actually 
kept a servant! 

“ What wages he paid, or whether ne paid any, is more 
than 1 ean take upon myself to say ; but I know the ser- 
vant looked as miserable a scarecrow as his master. 

** Well, things went on in this way, and no notice wea 
taken of old $ urze until one day it was discovered be had 
disappeared. 

“ They broke into the house, but there were ’Sr s ; gns j? 
him there ; and, what was more extraordinary 3tiU w 
the servant had disappeared as wslb 
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“ A groat deal was speculated about this, and it 
* Is bed the sublect for many an evening’s conversation 
tue old inn here. 

“ At last, one day a, uoy came out of the fore* 4 

li He looked very strangely did that boy. 

“His eyes were almost starting out of their sockets, 
and he was so white that his very lips were like ashes. 

“ He gasped for > reath, and his knees trembled and 
shook under him to such a degree that lie could scarcely 
stand. 

“We got him inside the inn, and gave him a o 
brandy, after which we tried to get out of him what it 
was that had frightened him so. 

“It was a long time, I can tell you, before he conld 
speak, and when he d'd wa could not believe what he 
said. 

“But he repeated his tale over and ever again, and 
never wavered one bit. 

“ What he said amounted to this : 

“ lie told us he was going through the forest, when he 
saw in the distance an immense flock of birds, 

“ Hoping to catch some of them, he went in that direc- 
tion, until »t last he arrived upon the edge of a dingle, 
over which these birds were hovering. 

“ The boy crept down the side of the dell until he was 
close to the bottom, and then he parted the bushes a little 
in order to see about him. > 

“ Wnat he saw almost deprived him of his reason. 

“He stood just where he wag, for he was rooted to the 
spot, and could not have stirred an inch if it had been to 
save his life. 

“ Hanging to the branch of a tree was the body of a 
man. 

** It had evidently been there for soma time. 

5 It was almost devoured by the birds which had been 
attracted to the dead carcass, and the body being in this j 
balf-eaten and decompose 1 state was a mest horriblc- 
sirH. 

<• It was no wonder that it produced on the boy, who 
saw it so unexpectedly, such an effect as it did. 

“ Hs did not wait to see any moro ; but, as soon as over 
ho had the power to do so, ue scrambled up the side of 
the doll and ran through the forest towards the nearest 
house, which was this — the Golden Lion Inn. 

“ Wa made him tell his tale over and over again, and 
yj he did not vary his account in the least, we came to the 
conclusion that he spoke the truth, a ad had not suffered 
himself to be frightened bv his own fears. 

“The very next day, after having communicated with 
tshe authorities, we 6et off upon our expedition into the 
forest, compelling the boy to act as guide. 

“lie manifested the greatest reluctance to visit the 
place again, but we were inexorable, and finding us so, In 
it hsngtn gave in. 

“He led us to the dingle without hesitation. 

“Before wo had got half-way down tho side of the dell 
we received confirmation of the truth of what he said. 

“Here sure enough, swinging to a tree, was the body of 
& man, just in the same state and presenting the horrify- 
ing appearance which I have described to you. 

“ Having made this discovery we pushed on, being 
anxious to obtain a closer view. 

“ But when wo reached too bottom of the dingle we 
found something yet mere awful, and whic*" amazed ns 
not a little.” 

* 

CHAPTER PXXI1 

KING **»U m3 COMPANIONS AT LAST DISCOVER THE 
IDENTITY OF MAD TOMMY. 

«• You m»y think, gentlemen,” said the landlord of the 
Golden Lion, .“that I am going a roundabout way to 
tell yon what I know concerning Mad Tommy— you may 
wonder whs t all this can have to do with him { but if you 
will let me go on with my story, you will find it is very 
Intlmatalv connected with it indeed!” 

Tom King, of course, knew what was coming to a 
partial extent, but still he felt as curious and anxious as 
anyone could to hear what had followed the discovery in 
the tingle. 

The andlord proceeded : 

“ When we got down to the bottom of the dingle, the 
tJrst tiling: we noticed was a mound of dirt, and ot» the 


other side of thfs we found a hole, which looked as much 
like a grave as any hole in the earth well could. 

“ Its likeness was preserved, indeed, for lying inside of 
it, what should we see but another dead body. 

“ Like the one on the tree, it was almost devoured by 
the birds, and when we drew near, the flies K 3 b up by 
thousands, and formed a perfect c/oud. 

“ It was not a very nice task, I can tell yon, but the 
body was got out of the grave ; and though it was in such 
a frightful state, managed to make out who it was. 

“ Our astonishment may be guessed when we discovered 
it was no other than Olinthus Furze, the miser. 

“ Yes, it was him, sure enough, though how he had 
come by his death, and how it happened that he was at 
the bottom of the grave wo had no moans of telling, 

“ But we did not give tho old man as much attention r.g 
we perhaps should have done had it not been for the 
other dead body on tho tree. 

“Upon first identifying the miser, a great many jumped 
to a nasty conclusion, and said that the servant had 
murdered his master for the sake of his wealth. 

“ But we found, to our greater astonishment, that the 
man on the tree was no other than the miser’s servant, so 
that that idea was done with at once. 

“ And now I ought to tell you that the miser's ser vant 
was suspended from the tree in a very singular manner. 

“The rope was not round his neck, but tied under his 
arm-pits, and not in such a manner as to occasion death 

“ And yet dead he was to all Intents and purposes, but 
his body was so much decayed that it could not be told 
hew that death had been exactly brought about. 

“ It was soon found, however, that there was a paper 
in one of the pockets, and this paper, when read, proved to 
be abcut the most extraordinary document ever heard 
of. 

“ It related, upon tho testimony of two witnesses who 
signed it, that on a certain night they saw the servant 
deliberately sheet and murder Olinthus Furze, ih? 
thm#!. - . 

“‘Tiio paper then went cn to say that they captured 
the servant and tied him up to the tree by the arm-p’.ts; 
having done which, they wont away, and left him shouting 
and screaming for help. Suddenly, however, the sounds 
ceased, and they retraced their steps to ascertain the 
cause, when they discovered that the misur’e servant had 
apparently broken a bloodvessel in his screams, for the 
crimson fluid was streaming from his mouth. 

“Now, gentlemen, is not this the most wonderful story 
you have ever hoard, and to be true at the same time ? 
You must say so. But the mest wonderful part of the 
story remains to be told. 

“You would nevor guess who were the two witnesses 
who saw the murder committed, and who signed the 
p.ipci which I have mentioned. 

“ Due of them was no other than the celebrated high- 
wayman Dick Turpin, about whom you have heard so 
much, and the other was his scarccly-less celebrated 
companion Tom King !” 

The landlord little thought that there should be some- 
thing moro wonderful than anything he had related in hit 
story — namely, that one of tho two celebrated highway- 
men he had* mentioned should be in the rorm at that 
moment, for whose especial behoof the preliminary 
portion of the tide was chiefly told. 

In total ignorance of this singular circumstance, how- 
l ever, the landlord continued his narrative. 

“ Now, gentlemen, no said, “ I come to that part of try 
story which is connocted with Mad Tommy. 

“Some time after the miser's death, two men came 
down to the forest, upon what errand I did not know, at 
least not for a long wh'Ie. 

“ They put up at this inn. 

“After staying about a week they informed me that 
they had formerly been turnkeys in Newgate, but, in 
consequence of their having been esught planning the 
escape of Tom King, they were discharged from their 
employ. 

“But these two turnkeys— one of t7hom was named 
Wilson and tha other Biggs — told me that what had 
induced them to consent to assist Tom King to escape was 
because he had promised to take them to a certain place 
in the New Forest, where they had buried a chest of gold 
belonging to a miser whom they had seen murdered. 

“ Recollecting, gentlemen, all the particulars connected 
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with the murder of old Furze, I pressed these men for 
particulars, end I learned that the account they had 
received of the transaction corresponded exactly with that 
tent ten down upon the paper. 

“These two turnkeys, then, torn mo that they tad 
come down to the forest in order to try their luck at dis- 
covering this hidden treasure, but after spending a great 
deal ot time without effecting any good, they finally deter- 
mined to- relinquish the attempt altogether ” 

“ I suppose it was what I told them concerning old 
Furze the miser, confirmatory as it was cf the informa- 
tion they already possessed, which made the^e two men 
stay a little longer at the inn. 

“ I noticed that they went out every day, and had no 
doubt in my own mind . that they were occurred in 
digging for the miser’s treasure.” 

1 And did they succeed in finding it ?” said Torn King, 
Breaking for the first time the silence which he had pre- 
served ever since the landlord began to speak. 

It may be imagined with what important anxiety Doth 
Tom anil his comrades waited for a reply. 

U pen it, of course, depended wLetaer they had or had 
not undertaken this journey in vain. 

“ I do not know, gentlemen, whether they succeeded in ' 
finding the treasure or not,” said the landlord, with great 
deliberation and emphasis. “ I dou’t think they did — 1 sast- 
ways, they disappeared, and I have never set eyes upon 
them from that moment to this. 

“And now to tell you about Mad Tommy, Very 
few, if any of you, have the least idea of who he is, ard 
therefore you will be all the more surprised when I tell 
you that his name is Tapner, and that he was at one time 
the governor of the prison of Newgate.” 

“Tapner!” exclaimed Tom, in his intense astonish- 
ment unable to restrain himself. “Did yen say 

Tapner ?" 

“ Yes.” 

Tom struck his forehead with his clenched Cst. 

lie recollected all now, and knew perfectly well who 
the old man was. 

It was his enemy, the governor of Newgate. , 

It was no wonder that Tom should find the fac* and 
voice familiar to him, and it is not much matter for sur- 
prise that he should have failed to recoguise his aucient 
foe under such altered circumstances. 

But now that the landlord spoke it gave him the clue to 
all the rest. 

He knew his enemy now, but simultaneously with this 
knowledge came the desire to know by what means he 
had been reduced to his present position. 

How came it about that the boisterous, tyrannical 
governor of Newgate should have become changed into a 
harmless maniac, and be known familiarly by the son- 
briquet of Mad Tommy ? 

There was something to be learned, and Tom felt that 
he would willingly give a great deal to be informed upon 
this point. 

Although he might have been excused had he cherished 
towards Lis enemy a feeling of vengeance, Tom King was 
quite free from auy such feeling. 

lie was sorry indeed that Le should have come to such 
a lamentable end. . 

After a slightpause the landlord continued his narra- 
tive, and Tom King listened greedily. 

“ Listen to » Ids, gentlemen all,” said the landlord, “ and 
then I am done. You won’t begrudge a few minutes to 
hearing the end of my story. I have learned from very 
good authority that on the night when Tom King wou 
over to his interests tho two men who had been placed in 
his cell by informing them about the chest of hidden 
treasure, Mr. Tapner, the governor, was listening at tho 
floor. 

He heard all that was said on both sides, and then 
just wheu they had made every arrangement, ho burst 
into the cell, had Biggs and Wilson locked up for coa- 
! piring with the prisoner to make an attempt, and placed 
wo fresh men in the cell. 

“ Well, some time after thm, rrom somo ca'^se o? other, 

1 don’t know what, Mr. Tapner lost his situation of 
governor of Newgate. I have heard that it was in con- 
sequence of gross misconduct that he was removed from 
Us post ; but that is neither here nor there. 

“ After he had lost his snug situation I,, suppose things 
f?Xi% bad with him, and m be corIA do no better, 


he bethought himself of the information ne Bad &cctdent« 
ally gaiuo<: concerning the buried treasure. 

“ Accordingly down hi re he comes, and took up kin 
quarters at this inn. 

“Ke commenced making bis inquiries in a very 
cautious manner, but my suspicions were aroused and I 
was not long before 1 foauu that he had come down to 
dig for the treasure. 

“ Of course I took good care not to male him aware 
that I knew so much. 

“ He went off like the other two nad done, and one 
night he, too, failed to return. 

“ But he was found the next morning not very far off. 

•* He was lying on the ground in a ceding condition 
—he had evidently crawled for come distance, and was 
quite insensible. 

“As he can fed some money with him, the nearest 
doctor did not hesitate to undertake his case, but he said 
almost as soon as he saw him tnat there was very little if 
any hope. 

“ He gave it as his opinion that the terrific wound on 
the head which the governor had received had been in- 
flicted by some such implement as a spade. 

“At ’ast Mr. Tapner got better, but it was in body 
ooiy 

4 The blow upon the head had fractured the skull, and 
had caused severe injury to the brain. 

“ The effect of this was that, though he recovered, he 
never gained his reason,' and ever since that time he ha* 
been nothing but a hopeless, raving, but harmless maniac, 
for ever playing such tricks as yon have seen to-night. 

“ He wauders continually about the forest, as though 
in search of the treasure. This is what some people say, 
though for my own part I don’t believe he has got sens* 
enough even for that,” 

Such wa» the landlord’s tale. 

It was a dreadful one, and even the highwaymen 
c-ould not avoid feeling some amount of compassion' for 
the ex-govomor, although he L ad been such & bitter fcs> 
to Tom. 

A dead silence followed the recital of this s*ory. 

“You havo not told us one thing,” said Tom King, at 
Icog L. who had quite succeeded in recovering his com- 
posure. 

“ What is it, sir?” 

“Why, you have told us that the governor was found 
badly wounded in the head, as it would seem by a spade. 
Now. by whom , was that blow vitlietod ?” 

The landlord ,no> K his head 

“ Ah,” he said, u there are a great many who would 
like to know that!” 

“ Then, has it never been found out ?” 

“Never, from that day to this.” 

* How st -ange !” 

“ It is strange. I have always suspected that the two 
turnkeys, Biggs and Wilson, are guilty of the deed, for 
they always spoke bitterly of the governor.” 

“ But you say they had disappeared before the governor 
arrived.” 

“ Oh yes P 

“ It is a great mystery *” 

“ And wi J remain eu, i am afraid. Of course, if the 
governor could be once restored to reason he would nc 
doubt be able to tell who. his assailants were, but that 
seems impossible. He seems doomed to die, as he has so 
long lived — a raving . maniac ! But — but what is the 
matter, sir ? W hat is amiss ?” 

These words were hastily addressed by the landlord to 
Tom King, who had sprang suddenly from his chair. 

His eves were turned towards the window, and Claude 
and Jack Instantly glanced in that direction. 

As they did so they comprehended instantly the be- 
haviour of Tom King, 

With his face pressed close against the window pane, 
aud •peering anxiously into the room, was Richard Nares. 


CHATTER DXXIIL 

DICK TURPIN AND MAUD FIND T1IE MEANS CF BORES* 
FROM THE VAULT. 

What an unfortunate thing it was that Dick Turpin,, in 
bis haste, should have omitted to fasten that secret doc* 
which Maud’s keen eyes had with so much diflicuhy da* 
tectod | 
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Bat he knew that hie enemies would not long bo kept 
in check by the ruse he had adopted ; aud so, as we have 
already stated, lie darted through the secret door, drag- 
ging Ins fair companion after him. 

It is most probable that if Dick Turpin had been alone 
he would not have been eo greatly agitated as he was, and 
would have retained that remarkable presence of mind 
and coolness to which aloue on so many occasions he 
most unquestionably owed his life and liberty. 

But that he was exceedingly anxious upon Meudhj ac- 
count, the render cun easily imagine. 

Nor must it be forgotten that Dick Turpin Had fc” do 
means recovered from tbe serious W‘>tuid that had been 
inflicted noon his head, and which was sc neat proving 
fatal 

So far rrom this being the case, he fell giddy, sick, and 
faint, while every now and theu a mist of blood would 
seem to collect before his eyes, and he would reel slightly. 

lie was too weak and enfeebled to be equal to such ex- 
ertion as he had been making, and tbe excitement oi tbe 
last few minutes could not but tell most fearfully upon 
him. 

Such being the case, then, the reader will not feel sur- 
prised that Dick Turpin should hastily pull tbe door after 
him, and descend the flight of steps without first pausing 
to ascertain whether tbe spring had caught. 

If he had done this, all would have been well, and he 
would have been saved much danger and distress. 

His disappearance from the armoury would hare seemed 
like magic to Mr. Wriggles and Lis oilicers, for the secret 
door wi»d so well concealed that tbe chances were a thou- 
sand to one against their finding it. 

But it was fated to be otherwise. 

When Maud ciung terrifiedly to him, end apprised him 
of tbe coming of bis foes, Dick Turpin could scarcely 
credit tbe evidence of hie own senses. 

But as he listened, and the sound of footsteps rushing 
down the slippery staircase and the hoarse cries of the 
police officers came upon his ears with greater and greater 
distinctness, be was forced into a belief of tnat which he 
would gladly have discredited. 

By what means the officers had found the secret door, 
he could not for the life of him imagine. 

He recollected full well that on a former and not long- 
distant occasion he himself and his three comrades bad 
searched narrowly in all directions, hut without success. 

How it was Maud had been lucky enough to find it in | 
that moment ef pressing need, he L:d not bad time* to 
tnoubo 

Still, she had been occupied for some time, whereas tne 
officers had not appeared to be delayed one moment. 

All this was puzzling and perplexing to Dick T'j-pin, 
who was labouring under the conviction tLat he had pro- 
perly closed and secured the door. 

lie was not allowed the opportunity of thoroughly 
thinking the matter oat. 

Other matters of a more important nature pressed upon 
his brain, for was not bis own and his companion’s posi- 
tion more imminent and critical than before ? 

Surely yes, for while they were above the surface of 
the earth there did seem to be some chance of making 
their escaper 

But now they had descended beneath the surface — they 
had taken refuge in a vault which seemed to haTe no 
other means of egress than the door by which they had 
entered, and before winch tbe officers now stood in a dense 
throng, clamouring loudly for surrender and admittance. 

Maud was ready to swoon with terror. 

She firmly believed that all was over, and that the cap- 
ture of her Dusband was a certainty. 

With all her might she struggled against the feeling of 
faintness tliat came so strongly over her. She tried her 
utmost to be calm and to cheer her husband, bat it could 
scarcely be. said that she succeeded. 

As for Dick Turpin, he was not himself. 

He wa3 not equal to the present emerrenev, and he 
telt it. 

He was not so strong as he had fancied he was and he 
bras alarmed at the rapidity with which ono accession of 
weakness followed another. 

Hie eyesight failed him. and he was fa si. falling into a 
dreamy, trance-like state, from which Maud could not 
muse him, for she was half dead with fright herself. 

Dick hear his enemies barging at the door; he 
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was dimly conscious that some one was epeahing in a loud 
tone of voice, nut what was said he knew net, and, what 
was more, he did not BOmn to have energy sufficient to 
make tbe attempt. 

This state of things was dreadful to think upon. 

The officers had only to break down the door — and, 
strong as it was, it could not be an insuperable obstacle, — 
and then what an easy prey the bold highwayman would 
be! 

wotfld fall into the bands of bis captors without a 
struggle. 

Suddenly, the loud report of a pistol struck upon hli 
ears, and, with a crashing, splitting noise, he could heai 
the bullet force its way through the wood-work. 

In all probability, this was about tbe only sound that 
would have had the effect of recalling Dick Turpin to 
limself. 

He started like one awaking from some awful dream. 

His thoughts reverted instantly tc his fair companion. 

“ Maud, Maud !” he criec s in a low but earnest voice : 
“Maud, Maud ! Speak to me, dearest ! Tell me that you 
are not hurt — tell me that the bullet has not injured 
you !” 0 

Maud made a powerful effort to speak. 

But her voice failed her. 

A faint, murmuring, inarticulate sound was ail that 
issued from her lips. 

It was only natural that Pick Turpin should at once 
jump to the conclusion that she was wounded. 

The bare thought produced an immediate and wonder- 
ful revulsion of feeling. 

His weakness vanished as if by enchantment. 

In a second he seemed to be endowed with the strength 
of a dozen men. 

“ Speak to me !” he cried, in anguished tones. “ Tell 
me — oh, tell me! — are you hurt?” 

“No — no!” said Maud, in a whisper. 

Tins was the case. 

It was terror alone which had prevented her from speak- 
ing before. 

“ Cheer up, then, darling !" said Dick, in something 
like his old voice — “cheer up! Perilous as our position 
seems, I somehow have the conviction that all will l»e 
well. Yes, yes! I do not feel as I am sure I shall feel 
when the hour is at Land when I am about to be delivered 
to my foes !” 

‘Hark— h ST** !” said Maud, whose courage rose no.** 
I that she '^eneld the change which had come over her hus- 
I b?,n.d “ Hark — hark how they are hammering at the 

I oor . Surely, In a minute, or even less, they will have it 
down !” 

“ Nay, nay — do not be afraid ! The door is very strong, 
and well secured. It will bo no easy matter to force it 
from its hinges.” 

“ But what hope have you of escape ?” 

“ Have you forgotten, Maud, that we have made no ex- 
amination of this place ? it seems like a vault, but yet 
there may bo an exit from it." 

“Let us look, then.” 

“Lean upon me, Maud, and be cf good cheer! Do not 
let your heart fail y*u !” 

“ But the door !” 

“ They are working away with right good will, I grant. 
But come this way, dear one ! From the partial freshness 
of the air, I have every hope that there is some opening 
by which we can leave thte dismal place.” 

Dick Turpin spoke this in order to cheer Maud’s droop- 
ing spirits, for, in good truth, he was by no means assured 
of the correctness of what he stated. 

But he hoped all would turn out as he had anticipated. 

While speaking to Maud in the manner we have re- 
lated, the reader must not fall into tLe error of supposing 
that he was idly standing still. 

ne was. on the contrary, looking eagerly around in 
search of some means by which he could Wt 0 the vault. 

For a time he was unsuccessful. 

The battering upon the door distressed and agitate ) 
him, and prevented him from prosecuting his search with 
that calmness necessary for success. 

The police officers had evidently ma~o up their minds 
to destroy the door, and were bending all their energies to 
the accomplishment of the task 

Already it showed signs of demolition, and no doubt 
ere long ’t would be fcrcod freer its hteges 
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It is easy to concc-ivo that Turpin's attention was 
cuvided bet ween what the officers vaie doing and, the 
task which ne had set himself to perform. 

Suddenly, however, while lie was making a seomd 
round of the vault, Dick fancied he perceived that in one 
part, near to the floor, the wail looked of a different 
colour to what it did elsewhere. 

Stooping down, he tapped with th j butt-end ei Lio 
pistol against it. 

The dull, heavy sound wmcL was given fortn coavmCnC 
tun it was wood. 

But, at the same time, he found that the wood was is. 
such a rotten, crumbling condition that the butt ol his 
pistol sank deeply into it, almost as though it was 
sponge. 

TJpon making this discovery, Dick’s hopes revived. 

Restoring the pistol to his belt, he took hold of the 
piece of wood with both hands. 

A slight effort of strength enabled him to tear this 
pcece of wood completely down ; and when ho had done 
ro, asimsll arched opening was disclosed, which seemed to 
lead into tho very bowels of the earth. 

The piece of wood which Turpin had displaced Lvi 
evidently served as a door, but age aud damp Lad com- 
pletely rotted it away, so that it was nothing but a spongy 
mass. 

Dick stooped down and passed under this archway 
without hesitation, dragging Maud after him, who natu- 
rally shrank from venturing into such a dreadful-looking 
place. 

But ehe submitted passively to bo drawn along by her 
husband. 

The passage — for such it was — stretched straight before 
them, but it was narrow aud very low. 

In a half-stooping posture they ran along it 

Dick Turpin had made this discovery and entered the 
passage only just in time, for a loud crash and a about, 
followed by a hubbub of voices and the trampling of foot- 
steps, announced the fact that the door, strong as is was, 
tad been broken down by the police. 

There was now no obstacle — no barrier of any kind 
between Dick Turpin and his foes 

It was now just a question of which could rtta the 
fastest through those dismal passages. 

Turpin felt the perspiration start out upon his brow, 
and he gasped painfully for breath, for he could not con- 
ceal from himself that his position was now far more 
desperate than it had been before. 

The loud report of a pistol came at this moment upon 
fcis ears, but at ndiut it was lired, or why, was more than 
ha i-ould toll 

The bullet did not injure cither himself or hi3 com- 
panion, aud so he troubled himself no more about it. 

Jnst at this moment, Dick came to a place where the 
{ ms sage divided itself into two, and branched off into two 
aiffereni directions. 

He hesitated for a moment which way lie should go, 
tail then, feeling t hat it was a matter of complete, indiffer- 
ence, he took the turning to his right hand. 

Along this he ran as fast as Maud could follow him. 

They could hear their foes plainly enough, and then 
the sound seemed to grow fainter. 

Suddenly a tremendous discharge of firearms burst 
upon their ears. 

It %vas followed without any appreciable pause by 
another, after which all grew still 

CHAPTER DXXiV 

DICK TCRPIN DISCOVERS THE SKELETON «N THE VAEI.T 
BENEATH THE DESERTED MANSION. 

What was the cause of this volley, and what was meant 
by it, will presently be explained to the reader. 

Bor a little while longer we must confine our attention 
to the proceedings of Dick Turpin. 

That the terriiie report of firearms in that narrow pas- 
sage should dc very perplexing to Dick Turpin the reauer 
scarcely requires to be told. 

lie could not imagine what ever could be the motive that 
prompted eo strange a proceeding. 

In his astonishment he paused to listen intently, sad as 
fee did so he fancied he could hear groans, as though 
coming from persons who wen) badly wounded. 

To linger, however, was most probably to court dfaifc 


or capture, and so, leaving this strange event unsolved 
Dick Turpin hurried on along the pa<k»ge. 

Ere he had gone many yards further, however, hi* 
progress was arrested by a a, .or. 

It was in quite as decayed a coalition as the one t hich 
he Lad polled down with so much ease. 

Placing his Bhoulder against it, he had the satisfact'ou 
of feeling it give way before the pressure he applied to it. 
Another* push, and the door was down. 

Tftsaiag through it, they now found themselv-s in a 
ranked r aamber. in appearance not unlike the one tnej 
Lad so lately left 

list thi3 vault was filled wi'h so horrible an odour 
that they were compelled: to draw back for some «!> 
tance 

Maud ohuddered. 

“ ThiB is dreadful I” 8he eai4j 
j “ It sriells like a charoel-hous* 

“It does indeed 1 Ob, Dick, it would BOk-S? 
to hear such an atmosphere m that!” 

“Wait a moment, dearest, and then all will be wo.’ I' 
The foul vapours with which the atmosphere of that vai lt 
is loaded will rush out into the passage, while freah cir 
will take ita place. Wait a moment !” 

Maud stood still, but sho was compelled tc cover up her 
mouth while she did so. 

A most suspicious stillness reigned in the direction 
from which they had come. 

Had the officers given up the chase ? 

It seemed so, for as Dick stood aud listened he found 
himself unable to detect the least sound indicative of ibei/ 
approach. 

This circumstance however, instead cf imparting th ? 
least feeling of satisfaction to our hero, only made him 
| still more anxious and alarmed. 

• He would have preferred a thousand timc-s over to have 
hoard his enemies hard upon liis track. 

He would have known then what he had to expect, but 
this mysterious cessation of hostilities boded, he felt con- 
1 vinoed, no good to hiun 

Evidently his foes wore adopting some deep-laid 
scheme, by* which they hoped to secure his capture. 

But if that scheme depended in the least degree upon 
the calculation that he would be thrown off his guard, 
Dick felt that it would fail. 

He determined to be a thousand times more careful tb&u 
he had ever been before. 

Maud, however, experienced some degree of satisfaction 
upon making the discovery that their foes were no long?/ 
so close behind them, aud Dick encouraged her in tbia 
idsa, for he believed it would 1» foolish were he to mate 
her a paruciptior ill Ms own lews. 

“ Let us ad vance now,” he sa d ; “ tho air within by this 
time will be comparatively puie. Come, follow me n 

“ But, Dick ” 

“What, dearest?” 

“ Where thiuK you these gloomy passage? will lea l F 
What lmve we to hope for if we continue our progress 
along them?” 

“That I can scarcely tell you. We must go uu, and 
hope for the best.” 

Maud sighed. 

She felt there was not much consolation to be dtrived ■ 
from this, and yet she asked herself, what could they do ? 

Upon entering the vault, Dick Turpin looked anxiously 
about him for some means of egress. 

But at the first glance his eye rested upon au object 
upon which his gaze became fixed instantly. 

It was only iiraly and indistinctly, however, that he 
could see what this object was, and, impelled by an irre- 
sistible curiosity, he advanced towards it, 

Maud followed, but the moment the horrible spectacle 
was revealed to her vision in all ita ghastliness, ah« shud . 
lured, aud clasped her bunds over her fare, so that her 
ayes should no longer behold it. 

But Dick had seen strange sights before then, though Be 
thought never one so truly horrible. 

In a strange, huddled-up, sitting posture, with his back 
leaning against the »-Ui of the vault, was the figure of a 
man. 

It had, however, almost lost all semblance of 
humanity. From the l ead every particle of liesh had 
disappeared, leaving the skull bare and polished. 

Such was tire case with every part of the body. 
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. Not one shred of flesh or skin anywhere adhered to 
it. The glistening- bones were, however, covered in 
many places by fragments of apparel. 

By these fragments of apparel the sex of the skeleton 
could alone be determined. 

Sufficient, howerer, remained to enable Dick to pro* 
non nee the skeleton to he that of a man. 

druly was it an awful sight, and a strange one too v 
and it can soarctly be wondered at that the high- 
wayman should look upon it with the amount of interest 
lie evidently did. 

The strangest thing of all was that the wrists and 
ankles of the skeleton wero manacled. 

The circlets rf iron now pressed upon nothing but 
bone, and fitted loosely, yet there they were, and the 
chains proceeding from them were fastened to tho wall. , 
Bound the bony wrist was a stoat belt of iron, which 1 
must have weighed many pounds. 

i'u this was attached a chain of massive links, and 
2fo. 110.— Black Bess. 


tins was secured to hu immense iron ring which was 
strongly set in the stone-work near the skeleton’s head. 

Prom this, it was palpable that tho form upon which 
Dick gaaed had in life been a prisoner. 

But how it was that he remained there in that con- 
dition was a mystery. 

Many and many a rolling year had elapsed since that 
poor wretch had breathed his last, but there sti 11 re. 
mained sufficient of the apparel to indicate that it had 
been manfact urel in an age long since gone by. 

The most obvious inference to be drawn from this 
strango spectacle was that the unhappy victim had been 
chained to the wall in that noisome vault, and left to 
perish of starvation. 

There was a pitcher at tho skeleton’s feet, which had 
doubtless once held water, but now it was dry. 

Dick Turpin felt an amount ot interest in this figure 
lor which he could scarcely account. 

He felt that ho would give much to learn its history* 
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ana he hoped — though tne hope seemed a vain one — 
tliat the time would come when ho should be acquainted 
with some of the particulars. 

Maud shrank back. 

“ Gome away, Dick !" she said — “ oh, come away ! Do 
not look upon that awful sight 1 It is horrible— •nost 
horrible !” 

“ It is horrible, Maud — I grant you that ; but ‘these 
poor relics of humanity ought not to have the effects of 
[umpiring terror in your heart.” 

“ They ought not.” 

“Uncover your eyes, then, and loos upon it. Perhaps 
never again will you behold any thing so singular !*” 

“I hope I never shall!” said Maud, as she un- 
covered her eyes for a moment, and then replaced her 
hands. 

“ But what an awful fate this must have been to have 
c rertaken anyone 1 I tremble when I think of it. Before, 
l had no idea such barbarity existed, though I have soon 
enough of the evil side of human nature !” 

“ What barbarity ?” 

“Ah, Maud, I find in glancing hastily you have not 
noticed the most singular sight of all. Look, now — the 
poor figure cannot harm you ! Do you uot perceive that 
its wrists, ankles, and waist are heavily manacled, and 
that ft is chained to the wall ?” 

“ I do — I do l” replied Maud, who, when she hoard 
this, felt her curiosity assume the mastery over every 
other feeling, and she now gazed intently upon the skele- 
ton, despite tho disgust which she strove vainly to re- 
press. - 

“ la not that a horrible fate, Maud ?” 

“It is — it is !” 

“You see it is quite clear and beyond all dispute that 
this unfortunate being, let him be whom he may, has been 
chained to the wall, and there loft to starve until death 
freed him from his sufferings.” 

“Could such things bo done intentionally ?” 

“ I am loth to think so, and yet there ar? people In the 
world who never care a jot how much others suffer, so 
that they are free from paiu themselves.” 

“ But look 1” said Maud, “ it would seem that at some 
time or other he must have been supplied with food, or 
at any rate with water.” 

Mat'd pointed to the pitcher by the side of the skeleton 
a.t she spoko. 

“ It does seem like it, Maud,” replied Turpin ; “ but 
this, I fear, is one of those things about which we shall 
never know any more than wo do at present.” 

“ It is very probable ; but Dick——” 

“ What?” 

“ Surely you cannot have forgotten the danger we are 
in ? While we are lingering here, the officers may take 
measures to surround us.” 

“ It may seem strange to you, Maud,” replied Turpin, 
who gave a sudden start when his companion spoke, “ but 
if you will believe me, I was so entirely wrapped up in 
the contemplation of this sad spectacle, and so full of 
various conjectures coucerning it, that I had in truth for- 
gotten that we were iu so much peril!” 

“ I feared as much.” 

“ Thanks, Maud, for recalling me to my seif t Above 
all others, this is not the time to linger over such things. 
How silent all this place is! Where can the officers be? 
Why have they abandoned the search ?” 

1 am bewildered.” . '• 

“ So am I. Still, tho best and only thing to be dt&e is 
to push on through these passages, iu tho hope that by 
doing so wc may at length emerge into the open air.” 

“ Do you tliiuk there is a probability of such a thing?” 

“ I do. I believe there is every probability of it." 

“Why?” 

“ Because at the time when the mansion above us was 
srailt— and’ that must be hundreds of years ago — it was 
customary to construct such secret passages as these, so 
that, in the event of such a thing being necessary, the 
inhabitants might quit the dwelling unperceived/ j 

I have often read of such things.” 

“No doubt you have.” 

“ And you expect that this passage will lead us to some 
iktance from the house ?" 

“ 'That is what I expect/ 

X hope it will.” 

It become, let u* try to ft some exit from 


t!us vault, though I fool convinced that were I to live a 
thousand years I should never forget that ghastly sight 1” 

“ Do you uot think it strange that tho officers should 
have suddenly become so si'ent ?” 

“ It is most inexplicable.” 

“ I ctuld almost bring myself to believe that while we 
remain here we shall be in no danger.” 

“ Yon must not give way to this feeling, dear Maud ! 
We are in danger, and the sooner we get out of here the 
better.” 

“ I shall be glad to leave It/ 

“ And no wonder. There is one thing which puzzles 
me. I would give a great deal to know what could be the 
meaning of the rapid discharge of two volleys of firearms 
in succession. Something must be meant by it, but what, 
1 am at a loss to think. 1 am unable to arrive at auy 
conclusion as to whether it bodes me good or ill. It was 
done by my foes, and therefore I ought to think the last. 
Still, I am baffled, aud scarce know what is the Iwst 
thing for n/ to do !” 

CHAPTF.lt DXXV. 

MB. wniodis AND UIS OFFICERS MEET WITH A TF.RRH5LK 
MISHAP IN THE SUBTERRANEOUS PASSAGE. 

Dick Turpin spoke the truth. 

He was puzzled, and well he might be, for the singular 
occurrences set conjecture at defiance. 

Strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true that 
Dick longed to hear some sounds that would indicate that 
his foes were keeping up the chase 

He felt that would be a satisfaction could he but hear 
some sounds. 

The reason is, that then he would have known just 
what he had to expect, aud would have lieeu under uo 
sort of doubt or hesitation as to what should be his course 
of action. 

He could not help thinking that the silence of the 
officers arose from the fact that they had hit upon some 
scheme by which they could make sure of capturing him. 

From this it will be seen that Dick had all the time a 
feeling hanging over his head that something was about 
to happen of a disagreeable character. 

No doubt the reader feels quite as curious about the 
proceedings of the officers as Turpin did, aud also would 
like to have the mystery of thoso two rapid discharges of 
firearms fully explained. 

To do this, we will for a little while leave Dick Turpin 
and Maud alone with the skeleton in that dreary vault, 
seeking to find some mode of exit from it, while we devote 
a brief space to the chronicling of the proceedings of Mr. 
Wriggles and his officers. 

It will therefore be necessary for us to go back to the 
moment when tho police officers, having fouud that Dick 
Turpin had played them a trick, had demolished the door 
and rushed into the armoury. 

How they fount this apartment vacant we already 
know. 

The secret door standing partly open was a thing that 
could act escape the most cursory observation of the 
officers, who hurriedly dispersed themselves about the 
armoury in search of some indication of the route by 
which the fugitives had left it. 

Tlmt was a glorious discovery, and with elated heart! 
they all rushed down the staircase. 

Mr. Wriggles went first, and uttered the most horrible 
cries, indicative of tho exultation which he felt. 

How it was that they all reached tho bottom or tho 
spiral staircase in the incredibly short space in which 
they did without meeting with somo serious accident is a 
mystery. 

The steps were Worn and broken, and slippery with 
damp. 

TLe officers, however, were lucky enough to reach the 
bottom without having had a fall. 

They were" bruught up with great suddenness by the 
strong door which was placed at the /cot of the spiral 
steps. 

They had not been on the look-out for such an oDstaclo, 
aud consequently they came against it with great foice. 

The con fusion tnus caused lasted but a moment. 

Mr. Wriggles waved his lantern, and caused the beam* 

! of tig to fall in rapid succession over every portion ol 
the lour. 
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He ground his teeth when he saw how strong it looked 
and how well it appeared to be secured to the atons-work. 

There were no asteuings, too, that it* ooutd me, and, , 
therefore, as ho not nnn&turaiiy ita*gEued, they meet be 
on the other Bide. 

From the moment when he saw tr><? secret ioor was 
often, he congratulated himself that hij troubles were 
almost over, tud that he should achieve hi a loag- 8 cu§M 
purpose without much trouble. 

He had, as he considered, run the redoubtable mschway- 
n.an to earth. 

But now that strong door quite altered the aspect of 
s if airs, and he foresaw that he should have a great <D;3 of 
trouble. 

This thought occupied Uis mind for but a rroment. 

Drawing a pistol from his belt, he seized it b y the 
muzzle, and struck some heavy blows on the door i£?h 
the butt-end of it. 

A hollow, reverberating noise ensued, but ZD notice 
whatever was taken of his summons. 

liaising bis voice to its highest pitch, he shouted.* 

“Dick Turpin 1 Once for all, and all for once- -will 
you surrender ? I am determined to stand no more of 
your foolery 1 If you don’t give in at once, you mry 
make up your mind to expect the worst ! Will you sur- 
render ? If you don’t reply, I'll batter the door down !” 

To this speech there came not a word nor a sound in 
reply. 

Infuriated beyond measure, Sir. Wriggles rapidly 
reversed the pistol he held iu his hand, aud, taking a 
hasty aim, fired at the middle of the door. 

There was a crash of wood-work, and, when the smoke 
had rolled away, Mr. Wriggles porceivcd that the bullet 
had gone through the door. 

But it did not appear to have produced any other effect. 

There was no cry or groan that would indicate that 
either of the fugitives had been hit 

Mr. Wriggles was furious at having been foiled again. 

“Down with the door ■" lie v«lVd 1 P — n you ail! 
vhat do veu uo »oe steps life thm ror, ti* a p&rce? 
ot stuck pigs ? Down with the door ! — batter it dc vu, 1 
say I” 

“It strikes me, Mr. W.,” said Jim Lickfold, ‘ that's a 
d — d sight easier said than done ! Ilowsomedever, here 
goes !” 

The police officers now made one unanimous attack 
upon tho door, with the firm resolution of battering it 
from it3 hinges. 

But the door was Strong and well set in the wtli, and 
resisted bravely the furious onslaught that wi 3 made 
upon it. 

It must not be forgotten, too, that the police officers 
were but ill provided with such implements as would 
nerve to batter down a door. 

They were, too, in a very inconvenient position to per- 
form such a deed, for they could not stand fairly before 
the door. 

In spite, however, of these difficulties, they hammered 
and slashed away with right good will. 

The door was only a wooden one, and after tne lapse of 
some time, the officers, by perseveringly continuing their 
efforts, succeeded in forcing the door from its hinges. 

It was reduced almost to splinters, though, before it 
gave way. 

Mr. Wriggles aud his companions tumultuously de- 
scended tue two steps that led down into the vault. 

The former waved hia lantern about him, and etood 
in readiness to fire, should his eye by chance alight upon 
the person of the highwayman. 

But nothing save the dark walls of the vault mat his 
straining vision, and an oath of disappointment escaped 
bis lips, 

“ VVhere are they ?” he gasped, and he turned round 
twice on his heels as bespoke — “ whore aro they, I say ?” 

“ D — d if I know, Mr. W. 1*’ said an unmistakable 
voice “ This here is about the rummest start as ever 
[ kno wed, that it is I” 

• “ Deuce, fool 1” 

Ur*, you be d— d !'- 

“ Mr. Wriggles turned ronnd, and would no doubt 
have immediately inflicted summary chastisement upon. 
Jim Lickfold, only that individual very, prudently beat! 
a hasty bnt by no means dignified retreat. | 

Mr. Wriggles shook his fist, but that was the only j 


manifestation of his wrath he could make, for Jim Lickfeld 
was oat of his reach. 

Subduing his anger as well as he could, Mr, Wriggle*) 
proceeded to make an examination of the vauls-like place 
in which he stood. 

That Dick Turpin was aot an inmate of it no felt quite 
certain. 

In pursuing his investigations^ however, he discovered 
that there was a narrow arched entrance leadiug out of 
the vault. 

It was a narrow passage, apparently extending in a 
straight line. 

The first thing Mr. Wriggles did after perceiving thi* 
exit from the vault was to fire a pistol down it. 

The report sounded with astounding loudness in that 
underground place, bat no sound arose to indicate that it 
had produced any effect. 

Galling to his men to follow him, and holding his drawn 
sword in one hand and the lantern in tho other, Mr. 
Wriggles dashed off down the passage. 

It was low, and he had to advance in a stooping pos- 
ture, to prevent his head coming in contact with the 
roof. 

Ere long he discovered that the passage did not proceed 
far in ono direction. 

He paused at a place where the one passage diverged 
into two. 

This was a puzzler. 

The passages branched off like the fork of a tree, acd 
seemed to beat an equal angle. 

Now, Dick Turpin was just as likely to have taken one 
of these passages as the other, and how was Mr. Wriggles 
to tell which way ho had gone 9 

He could not tell, for, though he sea relied narrowly on 
the ground, he was unable to discover the least signs of 
footsteps. 

In this emergency he was fain to consult Jim Lickfold 

“ Jim,” he said, suddenly, “ come hero !.’’ 

“ All right, Mr. W. * What s the matter ?” 

' What’s to be dose now t" 

“ D — d if I know!” 

“ Think, fool !” 

“ Don’t be so complimentary, Mr. W. ! I can’t abear to 
be complimented. However, if I must give you 107 
opinion ” 

“ What is it ?" 

“ Why, that Dick Turpin must have taken one of thou* 
passages.” 

“(if course; but which?" 

“ That’s just what I should like to find out J” 

“ Can’t you suggest anything ?” 

“ Well, it strikes me, Mr. W,, there’s about only ons 
thing as you can do.” 

“ What is that ?’’ 

“ Divide your force into two equal portions, and oca 
half take one passage, and the other half the other !” 

“I bad thought of that,” said Mr. Wriggles, “and l 
suppose it is the only thing that can bo done. I don’t 
like it, because, you see, it weakens our force, and conse- 
quently lessens our chance of capturing him.” 

“ I gn.at all that, Mr. W., but you can’t do nothing 
better.” 

“ Well, I consent. I will tako the lead of one half end 
you can conduct the other.” 

“ Very good, Mr. W. Any mortal thing to oblige 1” 

The party of police officers now divided themselves 
into two equal portions, one of which Mr. Wriggles 
placed himself at the head of, and Jim Lickfold the other. 

They then proceeded along the passages. 

They were immediately out of sight and hearing of each 
otner. 

Under these circumstances, this was unquestionably 
the best mode ot proceeding which the officers could 
adept. 

Neither party met with any obstacle. 

The passago continued to be of tho same height and 
width throughout. 

Suddenly, however, tho sound of footsteps came upon 
the ears of Jim Lickfold, and he advanced with greater 
caution, for he began to think that the glory of *»pcnnng 
Dick Turpin was about to descend upon himself. 

It was singular, but almost at the same period of time 
the sound 0 ? footeteps camo in the same way upon dvi 
ears of Mr Wriggles and his party. 
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He became ct once attend re, and advanced with cau- 
tion, mo as $o be in readiness for tbe attack 

There could he no dokbt about the foiflaieps. 

All his men cuiild hear them. 

“Now, my lads, ” said Mr. Wriggles, "don't wait for 
the word of command from me, but the moment /.M* 
catch sight of your foes;, fire, for the soouef wo gvt J» it 
disagreea ble business over the better.” 

The officers were all of just the same opinion. 

Louder and louder came the footsteps. 

Another moment, and some dusky figures eouki be 
se«5. 

In obedience to the commands they had received, the 
officers tired, Mr. Wriggles, however, setting the ex- 
ample. 

Those in front returned the fire almost at the same 
moment, and the police officers were not e little eurprised 
at the extent of the volley. 

Deep groans, however, earns upon their ears, «u<d Mr. 
Wriggles dropped his lantern. 

He had been wounded in the left arm. 

Just at this moment, a voice which ail recognised ex- 
claimed, with the greatest emphasis : 

“ Well, rif be d — d !” 


CHAPTEE DXXYL 

M WHICH THE MYSTERY OP THE DISCHARt-P eg trE 
FIREARMS IS FULLY ELUCIIJATiU* 

It was Jim Lickfold who spoke. 

There could be no mistaking liis voice after it had once 
been heard, and ho spoke as he did in oousequeuce of liis 
Intense astonishment. 

A few words will suffice to explain this matter fully to 
tbe reader. 

The passage leading out of the vault diverged ia tbe 
way we have described ; but both these paths led to the 
same point, for the two passages converged into ouo. 

What purpose this was intended to answer was mere 
than they could tell. 

Doubtless it was to enable anyone to have a better 
chance of escape in case of pursuit. 

As is well known, those houses built in troublesome 
times were nearly always furnished with some secret mode 
of egress, by means of which the inhabitants could escape 
m case circumstances should arise causing them to fly. 

The fact of the passage branching off into apparintly 
two different directions, and then gradually converging 
into one passage again, would nc doubt perplex and mis- 
lead those who were in pursuit. 

We have seen how Mr. Wriggles fared. 

So cunningly were the passages contrived, and so little 
did he anticipate any such event, that when he heard 
footsteps he made sure it was the higbwavmen he heard 
approaching, for all the officers were under tbe impres- 
sion that the four bighwa 3 unen were secreted in the 
deserted mansion. 

The fact was, the approaching footsteps which be 
heard were those of Jim Lickfold and his companions. 

Thus both fell into the same mistake. 

Each took the other for the highwaymen, and hastily 
fired. 

Luckily for themselves, the two volleys did not produce 
such disastrous effects as one would have expoetfC* 

Nevertheless, throe of the officers were killed upon the 
spot, and two were so badly wounded that their recovery 
seemed very doubtfuL 

Others were hurt more or less, and Mr. Wriggles bad 
been struck on the left arm near the wrist by a bullet. 

The wound was not a very serious one, but it took all 
the use out of his arm, and so he dropj>ed the lantern, thus 
adding darkness to the horror of the scene. 

Although bis astonishment was so great, Jim Lickfold 
was the first to recover himself. 

He could not make out what had happened, but still be 
had sensws enougk to spring forward and pmk ujj the 
lantern 

He waii just in time to prevent its extinction. 

He held it straight for a moment, and then it burned 
nearly enough. ** 

By the aid of its beama, he took a surrey of tbe dread- 
f<ti scene around him. 


Groans smote upon his ear from every side. 

Those who were omy slightly injured hastened t* 
soluble to their feet. 

Mr. Wriggles uttered the most horrible curses that ever 
came from the lips of a human being. 

He saw that, by some inexplicable means, his divided 
forces had met, and each mistaking the other for ths 
enemy, had fired, and hence the deplorable result-. 

It was frightful to thiuk of. 

Some time, of course, elapsed before they recovered 
themselves. 

Those who were dead and those who were badly 
wounded were left just where they were. 

This disastei, so far from inducing Mr. Wriggles to 
abandon his pursuit of the highwaymen, only served 
to make him more determined to prosecute it to the 
utmost. 

falling all the men together who were able to muster 
themselves, he once more led the way. 

Upon going a few steps further, the mystery of their 
encounter was revealed. 

“ Why, d — n me,” cried Jim Lickfold, " if these two 
passages don’t join into one 1 Here’s a go ! I’ll be d— d 
if this don’t beat everything 1” 

“ Come on — come on !” eaid Wriggles; “ while we are 
hesitating here, we are allowing the highwaymen every 
chance of making their escape !” 

“ Oh, cuss them ! It’s d — d odd to me if they ain't far 
enough off by this time I” 

“No — no!” 

“ It’s d — d odd to me if they ain't 1* 

“ It cannot bo !” 

“ Why not ? It seems to me that they know the ins 
and outs of this place, and we don’t, and so they are off 
by now, depend upon it !” 

11 1 will not take that for granted. Ton to one if they 
know this place better than we do, and perhaps at this 
very moment they are not very far off ! Como ou ! Coma 
on, I say !” 

“ /net ca you like. Only, if you will take my advice, 
you woaS make quite so much noise!" 

“ You Ho d — d !" 

Although Mr. Wriggles ppeko thus contemptuously, he 
must have thought Jim's advice was good, for he became 
immediately silent. 

“Mr. Wt," said Jim, “will you listen to me for a 
moment ?” 

Mr. Wriggles had been about to rush for ward m pur- 
suit, but he changed his mind. 

He had great confidence in his follower, Jim Lickfold, 
though he had not the grace to show tt in a proper 
manner. 

Of course he never admitted it. 

Ou tbe present occasion he stopped short, and in no 
very gentle tones, said : 

“ Well, cuss you ! — what now ?” 

“You are excited, Mr. W.,” said Jim, coolly, "and! 
don't wonder at it! However, if yon could be calm a 
moment and listen to me——” 

“Veil, go cn! Are you going to stop palavering all 
night ?” 

“ No — no; but yon may feel sure, as I told you before, 
the chaps we want are all above-ground by now. and are 
a lariin’ at us ! Don’t swear, Mr. W. ! But I feel sure 
I’m right ! Depend upon it, the best thing you can do is 
to get back to the open air ; and when we do, if we don’t 
see something of them, never take my advice again !” 

Mr. Wriggles paused irresolutely, and ielt mere than 
half convinced that the course of action which his subor- 
dinate proposed was the best that could be adopted, 

“ And then, Mr. \V.,” continued Liekfold, “ just think 
of the result of this unfortunate mistake ! Some of the 
chap9 are badly hurt, and common humanity almost com- 
pels those who have been lucky enough to escape to 
carry their less fortunate comiades to some place where 
men Hurts would stand a better chance of getting looked 
to than they could in this plaoe.” & 

This was a speech such as one would hardly have ex- 
pected to hear from Jim Lickfold’s lips. 

It showed, however, that his heart vra§ in the rigafc 
place, nnd it ir v°ry certain that there are a good m&DY 
worse people in tbe world than Jm Lickfold. 

Mr Wriggles did net remain long in a ptat« ot Iwta- 

tiaa. 
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The longer he reflected, the more he felt convinced that 
tlm was right. 

All that had happened seemed to point to the fee* t)»t 
the highwaymen were familiar with their whereafeowi*- 

Mr. Wriggles was pretty sure that the high ways jea 
had taken np their quarters in that deserted mansion ior 
a le ngthened period, and he judged that it would be only 
natural for them to make f hemaeives familiar with every 
part of the building. 

Besides, his own wrist pained him very l*miy, and so 
he altered his mind, and said : 

“ Well, Jim, I will take your advice for once bat it is 
more on account of those who are hurt than, anything else, 
and I scarcely think you are right in supposing that they 
have left the rauits 

Jim eeemod to anew that his superior officer was not 
speaking with candour, and so he merely put bis finger 
by the side of his nose, and cried ; 

,f Gammon !” 

Of this Mr. Wriggles affected to take no uotice, though 
he must hare heard tne word. 

As speedily as possible, those officers who were aniiurt 
raised the bodies of their wounded and dead companions, 
and carried them along the passage until they reached the 
spiral flight of steps. 

Upthese they proceeded with rat her more slowoeet, for, 
now that their excitement was over, they found out how 
slippery the steps were. 

Mr. Wriggles was in a state of mind that is truly inde- 
scribable. 

Me had suffered more injury among his men from this 
unfortunate mistake than he probably would have done in 
a desperate encounter with the highwaymeu. 

It was agreed upon that the dead and wounded bodies of 
the officers should be deposited on the floor of the 
armoury. 

This was done as speedily as possible, and having 
promised that the men should havo assistance as speedily 
as it could be obtained, Mr. Wriggles commanded the 
rest of his force to follow him. 

First of all, however, he took off his neckcloth and 
made it into a sling, in which he carried his wounded area, 
for he felt that holding it down incieased the pain "•util 
it became almost more than he could bear 

Jim Lickfold had stanched the blood by binding a 
handkerchief over the wound and tying it tightly. 

Mr. Wriggles and Jim Lickfold both cut a very de- 
plorable figure, and both suffered a great deal of pain 

The latter, it will be remembered, suffered severely 
from the teeth of Black Bess. 

The gallant mare had left a mark upon him which he 
would not easily get rid of. 

Both with their left arms bound up, Mr. Wriggles and 
Jim led the way along the armoury, down the stairs, and 
out into the open air. 

lu the course of his life, as these chronicles have fully 
shown. Mr. Wriggles had many and many an unsuccess- 
ful encounter with the highwaymen. 

Many and many a time had these encounters ended in 
a moat disastrous manner to himself and to the men under 
iiis command. 

But never before had there been an expedition in which 
he had wasted so much time, had been so unsuccessful, or 
wh«’ch had terminated so disastrously to all concerned. 

As for the highwaymen, he did not believe he had in* 
flic ted the slightest injury upon them. 

These were anything but pleasant reflections to be carta- 
polled to make, and Mr. Wriggles found them so 

Curses, both loud and deep, came from his lips. 

But 'a we have said, they at length reached the op*n 
air. 

Mr. Wriggles was not quits blind to all caution, and oo 
he mustered the remnant of his band of men just under- 
neath the window we have so often had occasion to de- 
scribe. 

Having done this, he crept forward stealthily. 

But although he looked keenly all around him, hs could 
not see the least signs of the fugitives. 

Jim Lickfcld even began to be doubtful of the correct- 
ness' oi his supposition. 

His heart r-.t-gave him. 

But he would not give np m 

He reflected a moment, and then he stud, sauwsaR sr.d 
with great briskness 


“Come on, Mr. W. 1 This wav! We don't stand »*> 
chance of seeing them here !” 

“ Noi anywhere else 1" 

* Oh yes we does ! dome ou I 1 took particular 
notice which way the passage run ! This is the direction ! 
We shall have to go round to the other side of the house !” 

These words set Mr. Wriggles thinking, and a tew 
moments’ reflection conTmeed him that Jim was tight. 

“ Come on 1” said Lickioiu. “it's d— d odd if we don’t 
catch sight of them after all !” 

With these words, the party of police officers silently 
and cautiously made their wav round to the other side of 
the deserted mansion 

Scarcely had they gained it than Jim cried, in tones oi 
suppressed exultation : 

“ D — n me, I'm right, after all ! There they are — there 
they are, Mr. W. 1 Quick ! D — n me, we shall hare 
them yet I” 

CHAPTER D XX VII. 

DICK TUKFIN AND MAUD AT LENGTH STAND BENEATH 
THE OPEN SKY. 

Wilethek there was cr was not any foundation for the 
outcries Jim Lickfold raised, succeeding events will very 
quickly show. 

Having followed the police officers up to this point, v & 
will occupy ourselves with the (to us) far more congenial 
task of relating what happened to Dick Turpin and 
Maud. 

It must be stated first that Dick Turpin was by no 
means so well assured that there was an outlet to these 
passages as Maud thought he was. 

Such a thing was, however, extremely probable. 

It wa3 a great pity that no kind fairy could have 
whispered in the highwayman’s ears a faithful account of 
the precise state in which affairs stood. 

That was quite out of the question — there was no 
possible means by which Dick could become acquainted 
with the facts which are in possession of the reader. 

A few minutes’ search served to show the fugitives 
another door similar to the two last they had encoun- 
tered. 

Upon removing this, Dick was much rejoiced to feel 
the cool fresh air blow against his face. 

He drank it in as though it had been nectar, and as he 
did so, he murmured : 

“Saved — saved!’’ 

Maud, too, was sensible of the difference of the atmo- 
sphere, and inhaled it with as much pleasure as her hus- 
band, for after the noxious vapours oi the dungeon it was 
doubly pleasant and refreshing. 

“Did you say we were saved?” she asked, scarcely 
daring to believe in the reality of such glad tidings. 

“Yes — yes, dearest!” 

“ How so ?’] 

“ This fresh air which blows so gratefully upon us 
shows clearly enough that there is an outlet not far off, 
and where that air ccmes in we shall be able to get 
out !” 

“ Oh, joy— joy!” 

“ You are rejoiced, and so am I. It wilt be a relief to 
gain the open air once more.” 

“ And the officers ?” 

“ I don’t think we need fear them. The outlet to this 
passage must be, I should think, at some con aderahls 
distance from the house itself.” 

“ Ah 1 I have thought——” 

“ Of what ? Yon seem alarmed !" 

“I ara — lam!” 

“ What is the cause ? Surely all is well !” 

“No, no — all is not well !” 

“ W fiat is not ? Speak at onco !” 

* I may be wrong, but I feel almost certain i have 
arrived at the true solution of the officers’ extraordinary 
behaviour !” 

“ Good heavens I” 

“ Hush — hush 1 I am so alarmed that I uan scarcely 
speak!” 

“Nay, nay— calm yourself, and speak Do vot keep 
me in suspense ! II you are right, the sooner I know 
the better !” 

“Yes, yea — I will try to tell you!” 

Maud was breathless with agitation. 
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At length abe spoke 5 I 

“Oh, Dick — Dick !" sb# *aid, “by some means or other 
they must have then was an outlet to this passage, 
and so they have hastened to it in order to pounce upon 
vou at unawares as you emerge, and mafca you prisoner 
before yon can defend yourself 2”. 

Maud spoke these words with great energy, ymd Dick 
was absolutely startled. 

The idea was an alarming one, and for a moment ne 
believed that this was the true solution of the aysterio&s 
occuiTence. 

A little reflection, however, convinced him that this 
could not be. 

He drew a long'breath of relief as he said; 

“No, no, Maud — yon are wrong — quite wronpt" 
'Wrong?” 

“Tea, such is not the true solution I* 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“ 1 feel sure of it 1" 

“Why ?” 

“ If it was so, a portion of the officers would nave re- 
mained in the passage, and would have driver us forward, 
or at any rate have prevented our retroat. No, no, Maud 
—you are quite wrong !” 

Maud was by dc means convinrwd of that, although 
Dick spoke with »o much certainty nnd confidence. 

Trembling in every limb, she followed him along the 
passage. 

At every step he took. Dick felt more and more con- 
fident that the outlet was close at hand. 

He fancied he could smell the sweet green turf. 
Although he spoke as he did. he could not altogether 
divest liis mind of every particle ot doubt. 

Maud might be right, although the more he thought It 
over the more he felt inclined to think that she was 
wrong. 

Gradually and yet perceptibly the passage became 
lighter, until at last the fugitives could see before them a 
email patch of light. 

This was the outlet. 

A little while ago, they thought they would have 
rushed forward with joy upon making this discovery, and 
now Maud hung back, and prevented her husband from 
advancing quickly. 

He suffered himself to be dotained without making 
much resistance. 

He was thinking that it was rather a fearful amount of 
risk to run to attempt to pass out through the aperture, and 
the thought was one web calculated to make him pause. 

There was not only himself to think about, but his com- 
panion, whose life he prized far, far above his own. 

When within about a dozen paces from the outlet which 
would lead him to freedom, Dick came to a dead stop, for 
he could not make up his mind to proceed aDy further. 

He taxed his brain to the utmost, in the hope of being 
able to hit upon some scheme by which he could ascertain 
whether his foes ware m ambush at the mouth of tbs 
cavern or not. 

At last he nodded his head to Maud, and pressed bar j 
hand encouragingly. j 

“ I have thought of a plan,’’ he said, “-by which I can 
ascertain whether the officers are outside er not. Stand 
still here for a moment 1” 

Maud clung tightly to him, and would not let him 
move. — 

“ What are you going to do ?” she *sked. 

“ Come with me, and I will show you. There is no 
danger.” 

With these words, Dick led Maud nearer to the en- 
trance. 

She trembleu exoissively. 

But .-he soon comprehended what Dick was about to dp, 
ami grew a little calmer. 

in the first place, Dick took off his hat and stuck it 
on the point of liia sword. 

Extending the weapon to the full length of h<s arm, 
Dick crept along the side of the passage until close to 
its extremity. 

Slowly he pushed the hat outside the entranoe, so 
that if the officers were outside and waiobiag for hii^ 
to make his appearance, they could not fail to see it. 

With no small amount of anxiety and suspense. Mand 
watched for the result of this experiment. 

But all was still. 


Not the least movement was made, 

“ It’s all right, Maud 1" said Dick, with a sign of satt* 
faction. “ There’s no one hare— I thought there scarcely 
ronlct be 1” 

Still, Maud shrank from tdrancmg, and it was not 
until Dick threatened to go out wuaout her that she 
overcame her fears. 

Her heart ceased to beat, however as they approached 
the end of the passage, so firmly had the idea taken pos- 
session of her mind that the officers were in ambush out- 
side. 

When she gained the open air, how over, and found thaf 
her suspicions had no foundation, she burst into tears 
But they were tears of joy which she shed, and every 
one gave her relief and did her good 
| Dick let them flow on, without making any attempt to 
check them. 

But he spoke to her In as cheerful a voice as he could 
assume. 

“ There. Maud,” he said — “ I told you that your Barn 
was groundless. Here we are beneath the open sky, and 
at last tree from danger!” 

“ Yes, yes — I see we are !” 

“ Well then, all is well ! Dry up your tears, dearest ! 
Dick Tut pin has had another narrow escape.” 

Maud shuddered. 

But she dried her tears and looked about her, and when 
she saw that the night sky was above her, and tLat tne 
stars were twinkling overhead, she felt more com- 
posed. 

The deep silence, too, had a most soothing effect upon 
her, and sue soon regained a considerable portion erf her 
lost firmness. 

Sue looked around her, and said : 

“ I see no officers.” 

1 No, Maud, nor I ; and. do you know, I have an idea 
connected with their apparently unaccountable abandon- 
ment of the pursuit.” 

•• What is it?" 

“ Do not be alarmed. It is really quite a comforting 
idea.” 

“ Then let me — oh, let me know it !” 

“ I don’t knew hew it is the thought did not occur to 
me before. I suppose it must be the fresh air that has 
cleared my brain. Don't you remember that as wo cavno 
along the passage there was one p£gt that branched off ?' 
“ Yes — yesi” 

“ If you will recollect, after some hesitation I chos -■ 
the right-hand path.” " 

“ You did — I remember it well.” 

“ Then you may rely upon it the officers turned iff to 
the left, and at this moment they are doubtless wandering 
through the maze of passages which I feel convinced 
exists beneath that mansion.” 

This supposition sounded so very, very pro!>able, that 
Dick did not hesitate a moment in believing that it was 
perfectly correct. 

“Al! is well Maud 1” he criod. “Sayely you will 
’ w up new 1 There is luit one thing that we require, 
dear one, sun -hen I would laugh at Mr. Wriggle* and 
his officers !” 

“What is that ?” 

“ Cannot you guess ?” 

“No ” 

“It is Black Bess — my bonny, bonny B ( ack Bess' 
Could I but gain possession of her, 1 should not care f 
jot l She has carried a double burden before to-day, and 
will do so again, especially after her long rest.” 

“ But can you reach her ?” 

“ I hope so. What is there to prevent me ?" 

“ Nothing that 1 know of.” 

“ Did you leave her saie in the stable ?" 

“ Yes. I went in an usual this morning, and fed fee* 
well.” 5, 

“ That is right. A load is taken off my heart. Are 
all her trappings ou ?” 

“ Yea ; Claude put them on — not property, but st'Il 
she oarrie9 all upon hor back. The bit wants putting 
in her mouth ” 

“ Yea, and the girths tightening— that's about it. I 
am glad Claude wi3 so thoughtful. It will ht of im- 
portant servhe to have her ready for the road.” 

“ What are you about to do, Die s ?” 

“ If you will be guide 1 by mo, you will rexsir here. 
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|wi where job are fcianding, and I will reop forward 
aad enter the stable.” 

“No, no — do not leave me! Take me w*th you! If 
we are separated, I shall be terrified to death * 1 will be 
cautious — V9ry, very cautions !" 

“Well, yon shall accompany ma, for you have been 
truly brave to-night. We will mount BKck Bea» at the 
stable door, and then off end away 1” 

Nothing in the world would have induced Dick 
to approach the deserted mansion on this oorv'ton, save 
the imperative necessity that compelled him to do sc. 

Without Black Boss he should be nothing : and, be- 
iides, he coal 1 not leave her in the hands of his foes. 

Let the risk be what it might, be must regain posses- 
sion of her 

vji course the reader is full well awire that DIsfe was 
totally ignorant of the attempt which Mr. Wriggles ard 
his officers had made to capture his gallant mare. 

He little dreamed that he was running the risk at ap- 
proaching the stable for no good. 

At that very moment Blacs Boss was free- «*nd roam- 
ing who could say whore ? 

CHAPTER DXOUL 

MAUD GAINS COURAGE IN TUB HOUR OB NEED, AND 
RENDERS DICK TURPIN AN ESSENTIAL SERVICE. 

Dick Turpin’s danger was now greater than it had been 
at any previous moment of that most eventful night. 

Always before, Le had known what risk ho was about 
to run, and could form a good idea of tho extent of his 
danger. 

Now he wag like one wandering in tho dark. 

The idea had unfortunately taken possession of him 
that his foes were down in the passages. 

Instead of that, they wore stealthily approaching him. 

If he entered the stable, surely ho would be caught. 

Slowly and cautiously did Dick Turpin make his way 
towards it 

To do so, of c-ourse he had to oonu> much nearer to the 
deserted mansion. 

Suddenly a faint sound struck upon Dick's attentive 
ear. and then a shout, which told plainly enough that he 
had been seeu by some of his enemies. 

It was Jim Lickfold’s sudden and exultant exclama- 
tion which he had heard first 

The shout which followed came from tho lips of Mr. 
Wriggles 

He had caught sight of the forms of Dick Turpin and 
Maud, and he was so overjoyed that he could not con- 
tain himself. 

lie made a rush forward, and was quickly followed 
by his men. 

“Wo must make a run for it now, Maud !-" said Dick 
Turpin, hurriedly, between his teeth. “ I did not think 
they were so closo at hand. Come — come !" 

Maud was almost paralysed with terror whon she found 
they had so closely approached their foes. 

She was ready to give up all hope now. 

Dick did not say as much, but he felt that he was un- 
equal to the exertion of running far. 

indeed, how he had kept up so long and so well as he 
had was a mystery, considering his physical condition. 

It may safely be affirmed that it wa3 intense excite- 
ment, and nothing else, which enabled him to go through 
and perform what he had done. 

He had, of course, every incentive for exertion that a 
human being possibly could have. 

But the time of reaction would of course hare to come, 
and when it arrived it would be truly fc&rmL 

He would be prostrated. 

But he drew his breath hard and ner?®d himself 
the violent exertion he was so suddenly and unexpected?? 
called upon to make. 

In audition to running himself, he had almost to cjczv 
Maud. 

The poor girl felt every moment as though she must 
fall to the earth. 

But ehe bore up bravely and did her best 

Dick Turpin of course made hfa way in a direst line to 
the stable, in which he imagined Black Besc still stood. 

This was a proceeding which rather astonished the 
polioe officers, and puzzled them ts well j to ' mar be 


expected, Jim Liokfold was the first to understand what 
it meant. 

He laughed gleefully. 

“All right, Mr. W.,” he said — “all right! Lor’ bloss 
yon, don’t put yourself about! Take it easy! Easy 
doas it ! Don’t you harry ! Can’* you see what the 
blessed move ft ?’’ 

“ No.” 

“ Dear me f It’s &3 p’aiu as the noso on your face ! 
That’s Dick Turpin yonder, and he is making full speed 
tc the stable. That's where he’s bound fori” 

“ How can that be ? Black Bess isn't there.” 

“ I know that, and it’s a d — d good job for us she 
if n’t. But Dick Turpin don’t know that." 

Mr. Wriggles uttered one of hia peculiar yells, which 
rather alarmed the fugitivos, who couid not think what 
was the cause of it. 

Still, they continuod to run, and the officers u. pursue 
them. 

Dick Turpin had a good sta^ at the first, and he was 
able to preserve it — indeed, it almost seemed as though he 
increased the distance that intervened between them. 

“Let ’em alone, Mr. W n ” said Jim. “ They are run- 
ning into the trap with their eyes shut ! They won’t 
find out that Black Bess is missing until they get into the 
stable, and then it will ho too late ! We shall surround 
the stable door, and then we shall have them as safe as 
bricks I” 

And indeed there seemed every probability of things 
turning out in the way Jim Liekfold said they would. 

How could Dick Turpin become aware of Black Bess’s 
absence until he entered the stable ? 

So assured did they feel they should be spared all 
further trouble, that the officers slackened their speed a 
little, for. they did not want to couie up with their prey 
just yet / 

It would be all the easier for them when they were in- 
side. 

Blindly, as Jim Lickfold said, did Dick Turpin Lurry 
towards tho stable. 

Every step he came nearer, the more did ne felicitate 
himself that all was well. 

When he entered the stable, he calculated his exertions 
would be over. 

Instead of that, they were about to begin. 

Strange to say. Dick did not notice that the officers 
slightly slackened tbeir speed. 

He perceived that the distance between them increased, 
but he attributed this to his own superior fleetness. 

The stable door was only a few f6et distant. 

Dick looked upon that stable as some belated mariner 
would look upon a harbour. 

Once within that and all would be right, and ne would 
cease to care about the past. 

He felt that he was taxing his energies to the utmost. 

His limbs flagged now and then, and he could not help 
it. 

A minute elapsed. 

Then, with a faint cry of joy, he crossed the threshold 
and stood within the stable. 

The first thing he did was to close the door and secure 
it as well as He was able. 

While he was thus engaged, Maud hastened to ine stall 
in which she had left Black Bess standing, in order that 
no time might be loot. 

Then a piercing scream burst from her lips. 

Dick Turpin turned round with the rapidity oi light- 
ning. 

He ha i put a strong bai across the door, and he sprang 
forward towards hia companion, to whom he feared so At* 
dreadful accident had happened. 

In tones of agony he cried • 

“ What —what is it i Speak, Maud— speak i Tell all 
what has happened !” 

“ Alas — ala3 !” moaned Maud 

“ Are you hurt ?” 

'No, no 1” 

What is it, then P” 

“ Black Bess ” 

“ Ha !’ ejaculated Dick, cold perspiratfaa 
all over him. “ What of Black Bess ?•’ 

“She has gone!” 

“Gone?” 

“Tw.” 
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Dick clasped hia hands frantically oyer his throbbing 
brain, and felt for a moment as though he should die. 

At length ho eummoued up strength enough ta gasp 
out i 

Gone — goixv Oh, no I Impossible!" 

Bang, bang, bang! came three terrifie blows upon tnt 
door at this moment. 

Dick echoed them with three B roaus. 

Thu moment of reaction had come. 

All hope was over now, he felt assured of that. 

His last and only chance was that he should bo &blo Vo 
mount Black Bess, and ride away. 

And now she was gone, , 

Gone ! 

jS"o doubt she h&d been abstracted by his toes for the 
purpose of cutting off his retreat. 

The mere loss of Black Bess — the thought that she 
had fallen into the hands of his hated foes— -was surely 
enough to drive the bold highwayman to madness. 

Such a thing was almost the worst calamity that would 
befall him. 

Dick felt utterly crushed. 

Ho knew now that his last hope had failed him — that 
there was not the slightest chance of making his escape. 
His fues would conquer. 

It would give the police officers but little trouDle to 
force their way int» the stable. 

Then all would bo over. 

He might fall covered with wounds ; but then there 
was Maud — what was to become ot her? 

The thought was madness. 

Bang, hang, hang! came the blows upon the door. 

Each one seemed to strike him on the heart. 

He heard a yelling and exultant chorus of voices with- 
out. 

He heard a formal summons made for him to surrender. 
But he heeded it not 
lie groaned bitterly. 

Then, after a pause, a terrific attack was made upon the 
door. 

The officers evidently intended to batter it down. 

Still, Dick Turpin did not move. 

II is heart beat with such violence and rapidity that it 
seemed as though it would burst. 

lie was so weak, so exhausted, so completely para- 
lysed that he felt himself compelled to lean against the 
wall for support. 

He was now suffering from the effects ot hia tremen - 
dous efforts. 

Now that the excitement had left him — now that he 
saw there was no longer the least possibility of his being 
able to escape — he was absolutely powerless. 

He listened to the furious blows which the officers 
struck upon the door with a dull, apathetic feeling. 

If one of them had entered, then they wonld have made 
him prisoner with very little trouble. 

Mr. Wriggles did not think Dick would surrender, bo 
no strained every nerve to break into the stable. 

He made sure of having him this time. 

But where was Maud ail this time ? 

Dick fancied she was standing near, completely over- 
whelmed by this sail reverse of fate. 
tint she was not. v 

V\ l v-P she saw the effect which this discovery had had 
upon 'rick Turpin, she felt her own courage rise, 

Shu * (solved to make scone attempt to escape. 

In b.,/ continual visits to the stable, Maud had noticed 
a door which seemed to lead into either another range of 
stables or else some inner room. 

She had never had the curiosity to look where this door 
led, but now she recollected it, and resolved to ascertain 
whether there was any chance of escape in this direc- 
tion. 

Passing through ch© door, Mami found hersolt rn a 
small apartment, which she saw immediately had been 
formerly used as a harness-room, though now it w»s quite 
empty. 

A hasty examination showed her that there w as &• 
door by which they could escape. 

But there was a window. 

This was enough. 

With her heart fluttering wuh joy and hope, she made 
ter way back to where Dick stood in the kra&gs dreamy 
state we Lav'e described 


The officers by this time had made f oarful progress la 
their attack upon the door. 

It was already half demolished. 

Maud was deeply grieved when she saw how downcast 
Turpin was. 

She had to touch him twice upon the arm before fie 
became cognisant of her presences 

Ho looked dreamily at her. 

“ Hope — hope !” cried Maud. “ Rouse yourself — shake 
off this dreadful feeling of depression 1 If you are quick 
and attend to what I say, all will be well 1 Do you hear 
me ?” 

“Yes — yes!" 

“Come this way, then — come this way, and 1 will show 
yon the means by which you can without difficulty escape 
from the etable." 


CHAPTER DXX1X. 

KIA<« HESS OBEYS KICK TUItPtx’d SIUNAE, AHK OHO* 
WORK SAVES HER MASTER'S Lll tl. 

Surei.t, ff any words could have roused Dick Turpin 
from his stale of partial unconsciousness, those would 
which Maud just uttered. 

“ Escape,” he said — “ escape ? How can 1 escape ?” 

“ Come with me, aud I will show you.” 

“ But have you found Black Bess ?" 

No.” 

“ Then it is folly to think ot making an escape,” 

“No — no! Do not think so. Be persuaded by me! 
Do not linger — oh, do not! If yon do, it will be too late. 
Book — the door is almost down !” 

A glance showed that in less than another moment the 
officers would be able to rush into the stable. 

Then the powerful instinct which prompted him to get 
as far away from his enemies aa he could took firm posses- 
sion of Dick Turpin. 

By a sudden effort he seemed to shake off all that 
lethargy which weighed him down. 

“Which is the way, Maud ?” he said, with something 
like his old energy apparent in his tones. “ Show which 
is the way! How can we leave this place ?” 

Maud did not pause feva reply, hut, seizing Dick by the 
arm, dragged him across the stable to the door that 
opened into the harness-room. 

Dick was surprised. 

“I had no idea of the existence of thia place,” ho 
said. 

“ Nor I, till now. Ah, they are here !” 

These words were pronounced by Maud as she caught 
sight of the officers rushing into the stable, lor the door 
had been completely battered down. 

Dick closed the door leading into the harness- room, 
but felt in vain for some fastenings by which ne could 
secure it. 

He discovered that it was provided with neither bolts, 
bar, nor lock. 

But at that moment hia eye fell upon a huge chest that 
had perhaps been used for a corn-bin. 

A sudden effort of strength enabled him to place it 
against the door. 

But it would not form much of a barricade. 

The officers were already hammering at this inner door 
when Maud pointed out the window to Dick. 

To scramble through, however, took them but a mo- 
ment, and as soon as they felt their feet touch the ground, 
they started off at the top of their speed. 

But ere they had gone very far, several pistol-shots 
were fired after them, for the officers very soon forced 
open the door of the harness-room, and, rushing to tiro 
window, saw the fugitives flying for their lives. 

They fired first, and then dashed through the window 
afterwards. 

Dick ran for some distance, and then he paused. 

“ Maud,” he said, “ all is over ! 1 can run no farther 
—my strength is quite spent I” 

“ No, no, no 1 Don’t say that, Dick w 

“ I have but one hope, and that is a frail one. It may 
be that Black Bess has strayed out of the stable, and is 
^ooiewhern in the grounds. If sho is — if she has not 
boon captured— 1 can call her to my side as easily an i 
couid call a dog." 

“Try— try!' 1 gasped Maud. “The nope Is taint, hoi 
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Ske said no more, for at that moment Dick Turpin 
uttered the peculiar whistle we hare so often mentioned, 
and which he had taught his bonny mare was a signal 
alw ays to be obeyed. 6 

i he notes pealed out clearly enough, and scarcely had 
they died away than there was a sudden rush among the 
brushwood, and the next instant Black Bess wae nibbing 
her head against Dick Turpin's breast. ‘ b 

Oh, how overjoyed Dick was ! 

ported 8 deliverance wa= “ore- far more— than he had ex- 

He uttered the whistle almost despairingly, for although 

TU Jv°n e aS be m !l , d ’ v, scarcely thought it possible that 
black Bess would be able to respond to it. 

And now his gallant mare was at his side, in readiness 

Sri™ roa( V Io . htld bl * to feft Maud to rhe saddle, and 
• i nn c up after her, and then his frightful and terrible 
danger would be over. 

The police officers, however, were alarmingly cicse 
Jto. 111 .— Black Bess. 


behind, and when they saw the highwayman joined by 
Biack Bess, they hurried forward with still greater speed. 

They were well aware that the only chance they had of 
effecting his capture was to seize him before he could 
mount. . 

The distance they had to go was very short, and so they 
had every hope of success. 

Ihe possession of Black Bess seemed to have the effect 
of infusing fresh strength into Dick Turpin’s frame. 

Undei the excitement of the moment he forgot all about 
his wound aud the frightful weakness which had attacked 
him. 

Hb lifted Maud up and placed b« #n the saddle, quickly 
a \uv 8 ' i_ aD i d moment he was coated too. 

Although this was done with so much rapidity, vet 
the officers had time to reach him. Just as he placed 
his toot in the stirrup, Jim Idea ford, who was fore* 
most, seized Black Bess by the bridle. -> 

In another second Dick Turpin was surrounded. 
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Oonrinced that promptitude of action alone could save 
him, Dick drew a couple of pistole from his belt. 

Without pausing to ntter a word, he fired one full &r Jim 
Tjickfold- and the other at random amongst the officers. 

With a loud err, Jim released his hold upon the Oriole, 
and fell bleeding to the ground. 

Dick touched Black Bess with the spur, and then she 
bounded off, clearing her way through the offi««rs. who 
vainly strove to check v ;er progress. 

They were dashed aside for their pains. 

Mr. Wriggles was Ifrantic, but, as often happened, his 
passion was perfectly impotent 

The garden surrounding the deserted mansion was 
•eparated from the fields boyond by a low hedge only, and 
Black Bess had leaped over this and galloper. far away 
before the officers, who had been thrown down, had time 
to rise to their feet. 

“ Quick — after them !” screamed Mr. Wriggles exdteaiy. 
“ We are not defeated yet ! I will not give up till I have 
hunted him to the death ! I will kill or capture him — I am 
determined 1 I have been very near having him twice— the 
third time I shall be successful ! Quick ! I say — mount 
your horses and follow me !’' 

Those police officers who were unhurt hastened off to 
obey Mr. Wriggles’s command. 

Jim Lickfold lay upon the ground just where he had 
fallen. 

He was groaning as though suffering great agony, and 
was quite unable to rise. 

Mr. Wriggles paid no heed to him. 

His mind was too much engrossed by the all-important 
task of capturing Dick Turpin to take notice of any other 
circumstance. 

Without so much as bestowing a glance upon him, he 
hurried off after the officers as fast as his legs could carry 
him. 

It will be remembered that when Mr. Wriggles entered 
the deserted mansion he left the horses in charge of one of 
his men. 

It was towards this spot that they all hastened. 

They scrambled into their [saddles in a perfectly reck- 
less manner, and galloped off almost before they were 
seated. 

Quite half the horses remained, for their riders were 
either dead or too badly wounded to join in the pursuit. 

Mr. Wriggles fancied his men looked rather shy when 
they saw this, and he hastened to remove any uncomfort- 
able idea from their minds. 

“Now, my lads,” he cried, endeavouring to speak in 
quite a hopeful and exultant tone of voice, “ we are not 
all here of course, but still there are enough to capture one 
man, and you must know very well that the fewer the 
better, for when the reward is divided your shares will be 
all the greater. Come on — we shall make a good night’s 
work of this yet!" 

Mr. Wriggles shouted out these words at Intervals, as he 
led the police officers across the garden, over the hedge, 
and into the field beyond. 

But by this time Dick Turpin was out of sight. 

They looked all about, but could not see the least signs 
of him, 

Mr. Wriggles would not allow this to have a discourag- 
ing effect upon his spirits, amd so he continued his vo- 
ciferations to his men. 

“ Forward — forward !” he shouted. “ We shall have 
him yet ! It may he a long chase ; but what of that ? — we 
shall come up with him in good time ; he can’t keep up for 
ever ; and if we only persevere we shall be abl'* to over- 
take him !” 

The officers tried to set up a shout in reply to this 
speech, but the attempt was a failure. 

The truth was, they were one and all, about aw of 
the night's adventures as they well could be. 

Still they didn’t dare to disobey their leader, so 
they followed him, but not with that eagerness and 
alacrity which is necessary for success. 

Leaving Mr. Wriggles and his officers to continue theft 
pursuit, we will return to Dic& Turpin and Maud, 

Once free from the officers who had surrounded him, 
the bold highwayman felt himself secure. 

It was only for a moment that he had been apprehensive, 
and now Black Bess had got such a good start of her 
pursuers, he felt no fear for the result 

Maud flung to him in great terror- 


How that the danger nad to some exteas par jea away, 
her feelings found vent, and she sobbed and wept 
bitterly. 

That courage and boldness which had been of such 
service in the hour of need had completely deserted her. 

It was a difficult task, but Dick Turpin tried his best to 
calm and soothe her. 

With his left arm he supported her in the saddle, whila 
in his right he held the reins, and guided Black Bess 
clear of the many obstructions that lay before him. 

“ Cheer up, Maud !” he said ; “ be of good heart, dear one 1 
the danger is over now. Look up !— look about you, the 
police officers are no longer near ; they have not yet been 
able to mount their steeds and commence the pursuit ; by 
the time they do so we shall be far, far away — Black Bess 
will have obtained such a capital start that it will be im- 
possible for them to overtake us ! Cheer up, then ! — dry 
your eyes and be happy, for now this night of peril is 
over !” 

Maud continued to weep in silence. 

She could not control this natural ratlet to her feelings, 
and she felt, too, that these tears did her good, and made 
her feel much calmer. 

The only reply she made to Dick’s words was to cling 
still more tightly to him. 

Presently she looked up with a smile upon her face. 

It was a faint, weary smile, and when he saw it, Dick 
felt that he would have preferred to see her in tears 

From time to time he glanced back, but he could see 
nothing of the officers. 

Dawn, however, was close at hand — in a little while it 
would be broad daylight 

It was necessary then, that he should lock out for soma 
place of concealment 

It would never do for him to continue his gallop across 
the country in open day. 

In a little while he would have such a band of pursuers 
at his heels that it would be quite impossible for him to 
shake them off. 

As he looked about him, however, in search of some 
hiding-place which would escape the attention erf the 
officers, he felt that dreadful sensation of utter weakness 
come over him which he had so frequently experienced 
during that eventful night. 

His escape and his unexpected recovery of Black Bess 
at the time when he despaired of ever seeing her again 
endowed him with fleeting strength. 

The excitement which had produced it passed rapidly 
away, leaving him, of course, ten times weaker than 
before. 

All around bim at that early morning hour was very 
calm, and this calmness seemed to have the effect of caus- 
ing his weakness to increase. 

Suddenly he felt himself sway to one side, and it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that he recovered his 
balance. 

That was the first intimation of his weakness which he 
received. 

It alarmed him greatly, and he tried his utmost to shake 
the sensation off. 

By a powerful effort of his mind he succeeded in doing 
this, ana continued on bis wav. 

They were travelling on a wide, cross-country road. 

As far, however, as the eye could reach there was no 
place which would afford the highwayman shelter from 
nisfoes. 

In the distance, and situated [upon a piece of rising 
ground, was a fine-looking manorial building, surrounded 
by extensive and well-cultivated grounds, which reached 
almost to where Dick then was. 

Tliis was the only dwelling in sight, and it was not at 
all likely that Dick Turpin would be able to find refuge 
there. 

Perceiving thia, he urged Black Bess onward at a 
more rapid rate, and he made np his mind to struggle with 
his weakness for some time longer yet. 

Maud had noticed Dick when he leant so suddenly on 
one side, but did not t hink what it was that had caused 
him to do so. 

Looking up into his face, however, she was startled 
at its unusual paleness. 

TTiw whole countenance had a worn and [haggard look, 
and his eyes looked dim and lustreless but at this sha 
oould not h« surprised, for what lie had gone 
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daring the last few hours was sure to leave some trace 
behind it. 

Just as she made this reflection Dick reeled again, this 
time more dangerously than before, and it was by the 
merest chance in the world that he saved himself from 
falling to the ground. 

But he did save hiroseif, and as if angry to think his 
weakness should have obtained the mastery over him, he 
touched Black Bess with the spur, although her speed 
at that moment was absolutely terrific. 

Maud was alarmed without exactly knowing why 
spoke to Dick, and asked what it was that aUed him J 
»ho received no reply. 

fie seemed unconscious that she had spoken. 

Alarmed and terrified, she clung tightly tc him, aud 
epeke in a louder voice. 

“Tell me,” she asked — “tell me what it S* juat 
makes you look so strangely at me ?” 

By Turpin's manner and the movement of his Bps >t 
would seem as though he was trying to speak 

But, if such was his intention, he failed completely, for 
not a murmur issued from them. 

More terrified than ever, Maud gazed into his coun- 
tenance 

At length, after what was evidently a most gainful 
effort. Dick .said : 

“ Help ! — he — Jp — I — I !” 

He could articulate no more 

With a sudden lurch his body swayed to one side. This 
time he had no longer the power to make an attempt to 
recover his balance. 

Quite helpless — quite insensible, Dick Turpin fell from 
the saddle and reached the ground with a dull crash, 
carrying Maud with him. 

His arm was round her, and ehe was clasping him 
tightly. 

Dick’e left foot was entangled in the stirrup, and he 
was dragged along the road for several yards. 

But Black Bess, with her rare intelligence, perceiving 
(Mat eomething wae amiss, brought herself to a standstill 
is soon as she was able. 

She trembled in every limb, and her eyes were expressive 
of the utmost terror. 

Maud had fainted with alarm, and Dick Turpin was 
Insensible. 

And eo, as motionless as though dead, they lay together 
on the hard roadway, without anyone to look upon them 
save Black Bess. 

Where was Mr. Wriggles now f 

CHAPTER DXXX 

TOM KINO MARKS AN EAST DUPE OF THB LOQUACIOUS 
LANDLORD, AND CLEVERLT CHEATS THE OFFICERS. 

I? was only for a moment that the countenance of Bichard 
Hares remained pressed againet the window pane, peering 
into the room in the Golden Lion, where Tom King and 
his two companions sat. 

The hideous-looking countenance vanished almost as 
quickly as it had appeared, and the landlord and tks others 
in the room never saw it at all. 

As soon as the face disappeared, Tom King sank down 
into his chair again. 

“ What is the matter, sir ?” asked the landlord again, his 
curiosity raised to the utmost pitch. “ Pray tell me what 
is amiss ? Why did you start so violently from your 
chair?” 

The rapidity with which Tom King icvoreasd his com- 
posure was really most remarkable. 

But he was well aware that in all probability upon his 
calmness depended the safety of hims«lf and his iwo com- 
panions. 

Claude Duval and Sixteen-String J *ck controlled tnem- 
telves as well as they were able, but they had both caught 
sight of the countenance of Bichard Nares, ana felt cer- 
tain that it boded no good to them. 

They recollected the threats to which he had given 
atterance as he stood behind the hedge in the lane, and 
Claude Duval wished more than ever that he had pot it 
out of his power to do them any mischief. 

Although their acquaintanceship had been so short, 
Tom' King had obtained a tolerable insight into the land- 
lord's character and he was oertaiu that without be gave 


him some plausible a-«ount of what it was that had caused 
him to start up so suddenly and manifest so much agita- 
tion, he would not allow them to rest. 

To invent something, then, on the spur of the moment 
that would satisfy the landlord’s inquisitive curiosity was 
no easy matter, but luckily Tom Kiug was airuck with a 
happy thought. 

He was not without a hope that he should be able to 
turn this incident to his own advantage. 

When the landlord stood up and asked what was the 
mattei. of course all the others who were assembled in 
the room locked anxiously towards Tom King in expec- 
tation of his reply. 

Tom King threw an expression of great mysteriousnesa 
into his countenance, and beckoned the landlord towards 
him. 

That individual advanced gladly enough, and then Tom 
King bent towards him and whispered in his ear : — 

| Can I have five minutes’ conversation with you ? I 
want to take you into my confidence '’ 

Now, if there was one thing more than another that the 
landlord of the Golden Lion was fond of, it was to be 
taken into anyone’s confidence. 

He was never eo happy as when he was troubling ms 
head with his neighbour’s business. 

His face quite lighted up with a smile, and he said : 

“ Certainly, sir, I am much obliged to you. Come this 
way.” 

Tom King rose, and beckoned to his comrades to follow 
him. 

“We ehall be back immediately,” said the landlord, 
turning to the rest of the company — “ I am going to have 
some private conversation with this gentleman.” 

This was said with such an air and tone of importance, 
that Tom King, although his mind was occupied with 
very serious thoughts, could scarcely refrain from laugh- 

he landlord led the way out of the room, across the 
passage, and into a little private apartment that was 
situated behind the bar. 

“ Be seated, gentlemen, — pray be seated, and then I shall 
be at your service.” 

The highwaymen sat down, and then Tom King, turn- 
ing towards the landlord, addressed him as follows, to the 
no slight astonishment of his companions : 

“Landlord,” he said, “it requires but a very slight 
amount of penetration to enable anyone to perceive that 
you are a man gifted with no ordinary amount of intelli- 
gence. It ie also quite as easy to see that you are a man 
who can be trusted, and in whom implicit confidence may 
be placed.” 

The landlord of the Goldeu Lion had never had such a 
flattering speech made to him before in the whole court*, 
of his life, and, naturally enough, he was not a little con- 
fused and embarrassed. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, stammeringly — “that ia, I mean 
— sir — or, gentlemen, at least — sir, you ” 

“I quite understand your feelings,” said Tom King, 
“ and they do you infinite credit. However, I don’t wish 
to compliment you, but I entrust‘you with a very import- 
ant secret connected with Government.” 

The landlord was overpowered. 

He had been entrusted with secrets before, and, as he 
believed, very important ones, and had experienced the 
utmost delight ; but they all sank into insigniftcanco when 
compared with a secret connected with Government 

He was literally burning with impatience to know wh.it 
his guest was about to say. 

To speak the honest truth, Claude Duval and Sixteen- 
String Jack were scarcely less curious. 

“ Ton noticed me start up from r»y chair,” said Tom 
King, “ while yem were speaking to me ?” 

“ Y — es, sir, I aid.” 

“I thought so — yon have remarkable powers of ob- 
servation. In all probability von saw what it was that 
made me spring up so quickly ?’’ 

The landlord hardly liked to confess it, and so it was 
with much hesitation that he said : 

“ I did not, sir.” 

“ Ah, well — it don’t much matter ! I will tell you i 
First erf all, however, you must understand that we are 
three detectives who have been sent down purposely frna 
London.” 

The landlord looked aghaei 
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“ Three detectives ?" 

“Yes, myself and my companions.” 

Claude Duval and Jack both nodded. 

“ Why — why, gentlemen, what’s the matter ? — what c&a 
have Drought you down to these parts ? I have not heard 
of anytoing, 1 can assure yon — nothing at all!” 

“ Very likely,” said Tom King. “ We have come down 
here in pursuit of a great criminal ; he made his escape, 
and we have tracked him to these parts.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” said the landlord, breathing a tittle 
more freely, for he was frightened to death lest ne should 
find that something had occurred in the neighbourhood 
that he knew nothing about. 

“ Yes,” said Tom, "we have tracked him as faf as the 
forest. Have you seen any stranger about ?” 

The landlord paused, and appeared to reflect dee,,., 

“ Would you mind describing him, sir?" he said, at 
length. 

“ 21 o, I have no objection !” Tom thereupon gave a full 
and accurate description of the personal appearance of 
Bichard Nares. 

He concluded by saying: 

“ We are making a very close search for him. Have 
yon seen anyone within the last day or two answering to 
this description ?” 

Very reluctantly, the landlord confessed that he had 
not. 

“When we came in,” continued Tom, “we thought of 
having a good rest, for we had travelled many miles in 
pursuit. Duty, however, now calls us away.” 

“ Why so, sir ?" 

“I forgot that I hadn’t told you the reason why 1 
•tarted up from my chair.” 

| No, you have not told me." 

“Well, it was because I saw the very man of whom we 
are in pursuit looking through the window into the 
room, 

“Good gracious !" 

“ It’s a fact, landlord, and so it’s quite clear that he is 
lurking somewhere about ! I have taken you into my 
confidence and entrusted you with this secret because 1 
wish you to assist me in effecting his capture.” 

The colour laded a little in toe landlord’s face, for he 
was by no means a courageous man, and he asked, un- 
consciously : 

“ What do you want me to do ?” 

“Nothing that will give you very much trouble, and 
yet. something that will render us great service.” 

The landlord looked relieved, and the colour oame 
slowly back to his face agaiu. 

“ We must capture this man in our own way, and you 
must say nothing about it. In the first place, you must 
lead us to the stables, and help us to get our horses ready 
Then, if you can show us somo other way of leaving 
your inn yard than the one by which people generally do 
168 ve it, you will he fully entitled to the reward of five- 
pounds, which sum I offer you in the name of L*s Majesty 
the King.” 

If Tom King had made this proposition in a less 
skilful manner than he had done, the probability is that 
the landlord would have had his suspicions aroused; but 
Tom had found his weak points, and played upon them 
with great skill and advantage. 

The landlord was quite carried away, and failed to 
pciceive anything extravagant in what- Tom said. 

Taking his hat from off the peg behind the door upon 
which it hung, he put it on his head with great dote.'^oi- 
nation, and. buttoning his coat, said, emphatically’ 

“Gentlemen, 1 am a loyal subject, and ready *ers e 
his Majesty. This way to the stables, gentlemen. *’ou 
will see that I shall very quickly earn th«- five 
pounds.” 

The three highwaymen were almost* convulsed with 
laughter, aud they preserved their gravity with extreme 
difficulty. * 

The landlord seemed to be so full of lcywlty and v&ioqr 
that Tom was afraid he would attract the atteiit So «i of the 
othe" people iu the inn. 

“ liush 1” he said. “ You must be silent — you must not 
make the least uoise. You might alarm him, aud-&hen he 
would again escape ” 

The landlord did not speak, but nodded his nead, to 
show that he perfectly understood ; he placed his fingers on 
|tis lips with a ludicrous gesture, and walked on tiptoe out 


of the private parlour Into the bar, and along the passage 
to the Lack door opening into the yard. 

He went first, aud tho three highwaymen followed ; hut 
the manner in whioh the landlord walked upon tiptoe wa 
really too amusing, and they were obliged to indulge in . 
little silent taughter. % 

The landlor I went straight to the stables, and assiatek 
the highwaymen to saddle their horses and get them 
ready for the road. 

This took but a very short time indeed, and our friend* 
prepared to mount. 

Just as the homes wure led out of the stable-door, how- 
ever, a loud knocking or hammering sound reached the 
ears of all. 

The landlord turned rottnd twice in surprise, and then 
said : 

“ Gentlemen, whatever is that ?” 

“ I have no idea,” said Tom. 

“ But — but, gentlemen, it sounds like some one knock- 
ing at my front door, and if they keep it up at that rate 
they’ll batter it down completely.” 

“Never mind,” said Tom King, “you must recollect 
that you are engaged in the service of his Majesty, and is 
the service of his Majesty's Government. All you have 
to do now is to show us the way out of the yard, and the 
five pounds are yours ; and when you have got that you 
can run and see what all that knocking is about.” 

“ This way. gentlemen. There s a door here through 
which you can pass easily enough, though it is not a very 
wide one,” 

“ And where does it lead to ?" said Tom King. 

“ Into ray paddock where I turn my horses.” 

“ That will do excellently,” said Tom King. “ Here are 
the five pounds I promised you, and you may depend 
that I shall not fail to represent your conduct in the 
proper light to the authorities as soon as 1 return to 
London.” 

With these words, Tom King placed five pounds in the 
landlord’s hands, aud passed through the door leading 
into the pado^a, leaving the landlord bowing and 
uttering his thanks, completely overwhelmed by hie got a 
fortune. 

The forms of tho three highwaymen quickly faded from 
his view, in the darkness. 

How long he would have stood gazing after them is 
hard to say, only he heard the knocking which at first 
attracted his attention, and which now appeared to be 
going on more vigorously than ever. 

Wondering what couid be the cause of it, he ran into 
thd h u tse, and entered the passage just in time to see the 
front door opeueil, aud a body of police officers rush 
tuiunituously in. 

As soon as the foremost of these officers caught eight 
of the landlord, he rushed forward and seized him. 

“ Explain this 1” he cried. “ What is the reason we have 
been detained so long knocking at your door ? Explain 
yourself at once ! Your conduct seems suspicious, and 
I feel strongly inclined to give you into custody 1” 

The landlord opened his mouth and goggled his eyes 
furiously, but uttered no sound. 

“Search the inn thoroughly,” said the officer who held 
the landlord — “leave no part unvisited 1 Beyond doubt 
we shall discover them 

The officers at once dispersed themselves abont the inn . 

“Now, landlord,” said the chief officer, “explain your 
conduct, or 1 shall give you into cuotody !” 

“ My conduct ?” 

"Yes. Wbj " , 'd you keep us so long at your front 
door ?’’ 

“ I came as soon is I could, but I was engaged,” and 
the landlord assumed an important air as he spuke. “I 
was engaged in assisting his Majesty and hi* Majesty’s 
Government.” 

The police officer gazed in some astonishment luto the 
landlord’s countenance. 

He fancied, and not unreasonably, that he must be just 
a little mad. 

Having spoken, ho wove., the landlord looked down 
with a kind of disdain upon the officer, who he now con- 
sidered to be almost beneath his notice. 

“Say that again,” said the officer “ I can’t accept that 
as an explanation ; you must tell me in what manner you 
were assisting his Majesty’s Government. I feel ®or» 
suspicious tf you than over I” 
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u it is * secret,” gasped the landlord, who begs-ft to feel 
rather alarmed — “ it is a secret ” 

“ Then, for your own good, I would serionat/ Advise 
you to make a clean breast of it. You would find it uo very 
comfortable thing to be marched off to Southampton Gaol !” 

•‘March me to Southampton Gaol !” cried the landlord, 
Indignantly. “ I am sure his Majesty would never permit 
that, after the important service 1 save rendered him this 
evening.” 

“ Are yon mai ?” said the officer. •* You must be ; I 
can't bring myself to believe that vou ar« in tout jrojK*^ 
senses !” 

Just at this moment tne police officers who had been 
engaged in searching tne inn returned. 

“ We can’t find anyone, sir,” they said, addressing their 
chief ; “ but we have learnt that three persons answering 
to their description were seen in the house a quarter of an 
hour ago.’ 

“ Arrest this man, then !” said the chief officer, t ^natiag 
to the landlord. “ Put the handcuffs on him immediately 
— he is a desperate character 

Before he could recover himself, the landlord found 
he was handcuffed and a prisoner. 

‘None of your larks, now!” said the officer who held 
him — “you had best ba quiet; if you ain’t, it will be the 
worse for yon !” 

“ But, gentlemen,” said the landlord, who by this time 
began to realise the fact that he was in a very uncomfort- 
able situation — “gentlemen, I say you are doing quite 
wrong — you are under some mistake.” 

“ Why don’t you a$$eak out, then ?” said the chiefloiBcer. 

“ VVhal were you doing? — why did not von open till 
door? In what way were yon assisting his Majesty's 
Government ?■” 

The landlord knew he was pledged to seoresy, but yet 
hethonght hie wisest plan would be to tell all, for heima* 
gined then he would be immediately set at liberty. 

“ It is a secret,” he said, “ but three deteotives from 
London put up at this inn not long ago.” 

"Three fiddlesticks !” said the ohief officer. 

The landlord did not deign to notioe the interruption, 
but went on : 

“ They told me themselves that they were in search of 
a great criminal. They saw him look through the window 
and than run iff, after whioh they requested me, in the 
name of the King, to assist them in capturing him.” 
“Ana what did yon do ?” roared the chief offioer. 

“ Do ?” replied the landlord. “ Why, as I am a loyal 
subject, 1 assisted them to serve the King.” 

“ How — how 7 ” 

“ I took them to the stablefe ” 

A roar came from the officers. 

“ Helped them to saddle their horses, and showed them 
the way out of the inn yard into the paddock.” 

The landlord would have gone further with his expla- 
nations, but such a terrific uproar was raised by the police, 
that his voice could not be heard. 

After several attempts, the chief officer succeeded in 
raising bi3 voice above the tumult of sound. 

“ Keep the landlord secure !" he cried ; “ he must have 
thought we were natural-born fools if he imagined we 
were going to be taken in by such a tale as that. Assist 
bis Majesty’s Government! — a fine idea that! He has 
helped the three highwaymen to escape. It strikes me, 
my friend, you will look very queer when you are brought 
before the judge on the charge of having harboured, 
abetted, and aided those three daring highwaymen, Tom 
King, Claude Duval, and Sixteen-String Jack to ©ocape 
from his Majesty’s officers !” I 

Upon hearing these dreadful words, the landlord of the 
Golden Lion broke out into a cold perspiration. 

His teeth chattered and his legs shook to such a degree 
that he could scarcely stand. 

He began to find that he had made a horrible mistake — 
that, So far from having assisted his Majesty and his 
Majesty’s Government, he had rendered himself liabl to 
a charge ef felony. 

The prospect before him seemed tc grow more ui more 
alarming each moment. 

The officers were in a terrible rage to think that they 
bad been foiled when they were so near to accomplishing 
their object, and they were almost ready to iaerifice 
tne landlord to their resentment upon the spot. 

Probably the onlv thing that prevented them was the 
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thought that he would be severely punished for what be 
had done. 

" It is no good stopping here," said the chief officer ; “of 
course they are far enough off by this time ; but we wil! keej- 
upon their track, and rely upon it we shall hear of them 
before long. You, Barrin and Philips, will remain here 
with the landlord, and I shall hold you responsible fot 
his safe custody till I return.” 

The two officers named at once placed themselves on 
either side of the landlord, while the others hastily left 
the inn, mounted their horses, and rode away. 

Before we describe the result of the pursuit, and before 
we .eturn to the three highwaymen, we will in a few 
words explain the presence of the officers at the Golden 
Lion. 

After Richard Nares had uttered the threatening speech 
which we have recorded in a former chapter, he lost no 
time in communicating with the officers. 

In a very little while he had quite a large troop at his 
heels, who were all exceedingly anxious to effect the capture 
of the three high way mex. 

Richard Nares declared that he did not wish to take 
any portion of the reward, and this made the officers like 
him better than ever. 

It is not necessary for us to describe minutely tho pro- 
gress of the officers to the Golden Lion. 

Richard Nares led them in this direction, and upon 
reaching the inn — or rather upon drawing near to it- As 
requested the officers to halt while he went forward to 
reconnoitre and ascertain whether those they sought had 
happened to take up their quarters there. 

This he did. 

Approaching the Inn carefully, he crept round it. peep- 
ing in at all the windows on the ground floor, until he 
came to the one which looked into the apartment in which 
the three highwaymen were seated. 

He saw them at once and recognised them. 

He was also aware that he himself had been seen, for 
he observed Tom King start suddenly to his feet. 

He waited for no more, but hastened off to the spot 
where the officers were waiting. 

In a few words he communicated the welcome intelli- 

f ence that the three highwaymen were at the Golden 
don Inn, and so they hastened towards it. 

With what happened afterwards the reader has already 
been made aoquainted, and we will now occupy ourselves 
with relating the fortunes and misforiuues of the three 
highwaymen. 


CHAPTER DXXXI. 

THE THREE HIGHWAYMEN MAKE A SECOND ESCAPE FROM 

THE GOLDEN LION, AND SUCCEED CN DISINTERRING THE 

MISJtR’S TREASURE. 

Tom Kino and his two comrades trotted quickly across the 
paddock which was situated at the back of the inn. 

It was of no great extent, and in loss than a moment 
they had reached its boundary. 

This was simply a low wooden railing which divided 
it from the forest 

To leap over this was easy enough, and, under the 
guidance of Tom King, who was well acquainted with 
the locality, , they plunged among the trees. 

He led them into an open glade of considerable length. 

Smooth green turf was beneath the horses’ feet, and 
they galloped onwards at great speed. 

Upon reaching the termination of it, they once more 
passed beneath the shadow of the treeB. 

“ There is no occasion to hurry now,” said Tom King 
“For the present, we are perfectly safe. We need not 
go faster than at a walk,” 

“You deserve very great oredit, Tom,” said Clauds 
Duval, “for your ingenuity, and the cleverness wHli 
which you got us out of this last scrape.” 

“8o say X,” exclaimed Sixteen-String Jack, “though 
I should scarcely have thought you would hava eo easily 
made the landlord your dupe.” 

Tom lfvghed. 

“I found out his weak points, that was all. 1 think, how- 
rvsr, that we ought to congratulate ourselves upon our 
good fortune, for if those we heard knocking at the front 
door were not police officers, it i3 very odd to mo.” 

“ Confound that villain Richard Nares !" -a I i -.laud* 
Duval. “ He will give u* a great deaJ ol trouble yet OK 


how l regret now that I didn’t put it out of hia power to 
be a trouble to anybody 

“ It is no good regretting the past,” said Tom King; 
“the best we can do is to make our way as rapidly as pos- 
sible to the tree beneath which the treasure is hidden, 
and if we are lucky enough to gain possession a i it the 
sooner we take our departure the better.” 

“I quite agree with you,” said Sixteen-String Jack. 
“We hare had sleep, a good meal, and our horses hare 
been properly attended to. so that we are quite in readi- 
ness .‘or this adventure.” 

“Stop!” said Claude Duval, suddenly. 

“ W hat is the matter ?” 

“ Did you not say that the treasure was burn 1 ?* 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, then, how are wo to get at it ? Where are our 
tools ?” 

“I had forgotten all about them," said Tom King •* but 
now yon mention it, it will be necessary for ns to get a 
pickaxe and a spade.” 

“I was afraid so,” said Claude, “and that is why I 
•poke, but could we not manage to do without them ?” 

“ No, for the chest is deeply buried. We must have 
both the implement* I have named, and where in the 
world we are to obtain them from, I have no idea.” 

“I think I can get yon out of that difficulty,” said 
Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ How ?” 

“ There would be some little risk and danger, but still I 
think it might be done.” 

“ Speak out, then.” 

“ Well, when I followed the ostler into the yard with 
the horses, 1 watched him feed them and such like, accord- 
ing to custom, and while doing this I noticed several 
gardening implements standing in one comer of the yard.” 

“ You mean at the Gulden Lion?” 

“Yes." 

“But how are we to get them?" said Tom King. 
“ You may depend the police officers were pretty close 
behind Richard Nares when he peeped through the win- 
dow, and indeed, as I said a little wnile ago, if that knock- 
ing at the front door did not announce their arrival, it is 
very odd to me.” i 

“You may depend it was that and nothing else!” said 
Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ Well, then, while the officers are about, would it not 
be very dangerous to return ?” 

“ It looks to me very much like putting your head in 
the lion’s mouth 1” said Claude Duval. 

“ The danger is a point to be considered,” said Sixteen- 
String Jack. “ The articles you want are in the inn yard. 
For my part, 1 think I could fetch them without running 
very much risk." 

“ We must have a spaae and pickaxe,” said Tom King, 
“that is very certain, hut still I hardly fancy the idea of 
goiug back to the Golden Lion to fetch them.” 

“ I think wo could manage to approach the back pre- 
mises unpereeived," ea.d Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ Very likely we could." 

“ Well, then, I am on particularly good terms with the 
boy who does duty as ostler, and if he was about I should 
merely have to lean over the wall and ask Mtn, and he 
would give me what we require in a moment.” 

“But suppose he should not be there?" 

“ Why, then 1 would go through the door myself, or, if 
it was fast, climb over the wall. I know just where the 
things are. and could get them and be oS before the 
officers or the people in the inn had the least notion that 
we were so close at hand.’’ 

“ I suppi se necessity will compel us to run this risk,” 
•aid Tom King, “ though, believe me, I ean hardly recon- 
cile myself to it ” 

“ Nor I,” said Claude Duval, * .or after having succeeded 
in getting away, it seems the height of foolhardiness to 
return.” 

“It is not wortn while to stop lingering here," said 
Sixteen-String Jack “ In all probability, by the time we 
get back to the inn we shall find that the officers have left 
and commenced a pursuit after us. U that is the case, 
why then all will be well." 

“Very good, then," said Tom King, “I will lead the 
way back.” 

He turned his horse’s head round as he spoke, and made 
kdl war towards the bock of the inn. 


He took quite a different path through the treea, but 
this was a necessary precaution, as it diminished the danger 
of being seen. 

In a kittle while they reached the railing which bounded 
the paauock. 

Here they paused to reconnoitre, but finding all was 
still, they leaped over without hesitation. 

Very cautiously they approached the wall that divided 
the inn yard from the paddock. 

It was a good height, but stir, as the/ > on horse- 
back they could look over it easily enough. 

They found the yard was perfectly quiet. 

Lights could be seen, however, at the various windows 
of the inn, and a loud hum of voices reached their ears, 
tolling them plainly enough that some excitement or other 
was going on inside. 

It seems all right,” said Sixteen-String Jack, in a 
whisper. “ I don't see the ostler, but that doesn’t matter ; 
the spade and pickaxe are in yonder corner, and I can get 
them in a moment” 

“ Is the little door fastened?" 

“ Let us see.” 

Upon reaching the little door through which they had 
passed, they found, as they quite expected, that it was se- 
cured on the inner side. 

“Never mind,” said Sixteen-String Jack ; “you hold my 
horse and I will be over the wall in a twinkling." 

Claude Duval took hold of the bridle. 

As he spoke, Sixteen-String Jack stood up on the saddle, 
and so gained the summit of the wall 

Ho sat astride it for a moment before he ventured to 
descend, but reassured by the continued silence, he cau- 
tiously lowered hin’Self until he hung at the full length 
of his arms. 

He was then within an inch of the ground. 

He let go and stood perfectly still. 

No one was about, and he stole swiftly across the yard 
to the comer where he had seen the gardening tools. 

He possessed himself of the spade and pickaxe instantly, 
and as he did so he noticed that close by was a pair of 
steps which were probably used to clean the windows of 
the inn. 

* That will help me over the wall bravely !” 

As he s poire, he took hold of the steps and ran towards 
the wall. 

When about half-way acruss the yard, however, the 
back-door was flung open, and & bright light streamed 
forth. 

It so happened that this light fell full upon the form of 
Sixteen-String Jack, and revealed it with tolerable dis- 
tinctness. 

Jack heard the door open. 

He didn’t stop to look, however, but ran still more 
rapidly towards the wall. 

The loud report of a pistol struck upon his ear, and at 
the same instant he felt a stinging sensation in his; 
neck. 

He knew that he was hit, and staggered slightly. 

The wall, however, was lust before him, and, making a 
desperate effort, he placed the ladder against it and hastily 
descended. 

His two comrades were at the top. 

Tom King took hold of the pickaxe and spade, and 
Claude Duval seized him by the arms and dragged him ~ 
over. 

While thus engaged another shot was fired, which was 
followed almost instantly by a brisk volley. 

All that we have just described occurred with a rapidity 
that was quite bewildering. 

The door was opened by the chief police officer, who 
had made up his mind that the landlord should show them 
by which route the highwaymen had left. 

No sooner was the door opened than he caught sight oi 
Sixteen-String Jack running at full speed. 

He was within a few paces of the door. 

To draw a pistol and fire it was the officer’s first im- 
pulse. • 

The noise of the report attracted the attention of every- 
ooe, and the remainder of the police officers rushed 
tumultuously into the yard. 

The one in command could lust see the dusky figures 
on the top of the wall, and Area agasa,at the same time 
commanding his men to fire also. 

He was obeyed, but before they fired all threw highway- 
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Chen had disappeared from the top of the walL so that no 
street was produced. 

The officers had hear ! the landlord say there was a 
door in the wall through which the highwaymen b»A 
passed, and they ran forward to find it. 

They did so very quickly, and the bolts lraw«p * been 
withdrawn, the door was dashed violently open. 

Short as was the time occupied by these proceedings, 
yet Claude had been able to assist Sixteen-String Jack 
into the saddle. 

The wound which the latter had received was not r 
serious one, but yet it bled profusely. 

As he was heated with excitement, he though* notudng 
about it 

Just as the officers rushed through the door, the three 
highwaymen cleared the palings. 

They were instantly among the trees, and ao they suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing their second escape. 

The police officers were fnrious at their defeat, but they 
observed in which direction the fugitives had gone, and, 
mounting their horses, they commenced the pursuit. 

As soon as they had gone a little distance, our friends 
paused. 

Tom King and Claude knew that Sixteen-String Jack 
had been hit, and were anxious to learu whether the 
wound was serious or not. 

They were not able to examine it very closely. boA, as 
far as they could tell, it was only a flesh wound, that would 
require no other treatment than a simple bandage to check 
the flow of blood. 

The large neckcloth which he wore served admirably 
for this purpose, and Claude folded it, and tied it with 
sufficient tightness round his neck to stanch the. blood. 

“ I feel a little sick and faint,” said Jack, in reply to his 
comrades' eager inquiries, “ but otherwise I am all right.” 

“ That feeling will soon pass away,” said Olande. “ The 
wound is a scratch, and nothing more.” 

“Forward, then,” said Tom King; “follow me! We 
had better make what speed we can, fur we ara decidedly 
too near the officers to be at all agreeable.” 

It was greatly in their favour that Tom King possessed 
so good a knowledge of the intricacies of the forest as he 
evidently did. 

He led them onward without hesitation. 

F rom time to time they paused to listen, but on no oc- 
casion could they hear anything of their pursuers. 

This was scarcely to be wondered at, for among the 
trees there were so many paths that it was next to an im- 
possibility for the officers to bo able to choose the right 
out of so many wrong ones. 

Tom King carried the shovel, and Claude Duval the 
pickaxe. 

“ We are all right now,” said the latter; “and if you, 
Tom, will only just lead us to the tree you have mentioned, 
we will quickly have the chest out of the ground ; and 
then, in my opinion, we can’t make too much haste out of 
the forest, for if we stay much longer we shall make if too 
hot to hold us.” I 

“ I will do so,” said Tom King. H We have yet some 
distance to go, but still we shall not be very long reach- 
ing the tree. I quite agree with you, Claude ; you may 
depond what has taken place at the Golden Lion to-night 
will cause no trifling amount of excitement.” 

Sixteen-String Tack was silent. His wound can sea 
him more pain than he would have Mred to confess. 

While making their way towards the tree beneath 
which the miser’s chest of gold had been hidden, our 
friends occupied themselves in congratulating each other 
upon the success they had had, not only with respect to 
their escape from a perilous position, but also with respect 
to the obtainment of the tools they neoded. 

At last, the much-wished-for spot was gained. 

Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack looked sbmit 
them with great interest and curiosity when Tom &isg 
said • 

“ Yonder is the tree near which the treasure v» ourfed " 

“Are you sure you are right ?” 

“Yes. I could tell that tree from a thousand Do you 
not perceive tbat it has a monstrous hollow trunk — at 
any rate, it appears to be hollow — and from the upper 
portion of it there grows another young tree ?” 

“it is. in truth, a singular object,” said Claude DuvaL 
“ and though 1 have never seen it before, I am sure l 
sonld recognise it again.” 


1 “ A few yards to the left,” continued Tom King, “ la 
the dell you have heard me describe, and in which the 
poor old miser met with his death at the hands of his 
own servant.” 

' Tom alighted from his steed as he spoke, and his two 
comrades followed his example. 

“ I think we are quite clear of our pursuers,” he said, 
“ and it will take only a short time to anbury the treasure, 
and when we have done that we will bo off." 

“Jack ha/1 better hold the horses,” said Claude Duval, 
“ as he is wounded — we will do what digging is required 
between us.” 

“ Agreed >” 

Accordingly, Sixteen-String Jack held the horses, and 
Tom King having pointed out the exact spot, Claude 
Duval set i-o work with the pickaxe, with great vigour. 

When he had loosened a quantity of earth, Tom King 
cleared it out with the spade, and by thus working 
alternately, they quickly had a deep hole in the ground. 

Suddenly Claude Duval felt the point of his pickaxe 
strike upon something hard. 

“ What is this ?” he said. 

He loosened the earth and Tom shovelled it out. 

The top of the chest containing the miser’s treasure 
was then exposed to view. 

After about a quarter of an hour’s hard labour, the 
earth was quite dug away from round the chest, and all 
that remained, was to lift it out of the hole. 

This promised to be the most difficult part of the whole 
affair, and had not the chest been furnished with a massive 
iron handle at each end, it would have been well-nigh 
impossible. 

Tom King and Claude Duval sat down upon it to re- 
cover breath, for they were quite exhausted by the tre- 
mendous exertions they had made. 

But knowing time was valuable, they wiped the pe* • 
spiration from their faces and started up. 

“Now, Tom,” said Claude, “if you will be kind 
enough to show us how to open this strong-looking 
chest, we will stow as much of its contents about our 
persons is we can, and then say farewell to the New 
Forest. 


CHAPTER DXXXII. 

TUB POLICE OFFICERS OBTAIN POSSESSION OF THE MISER’S 

TREASURE, AND DIVIDE THE SPOIL AMONG THEMSELVES 

AND RICHARD NARES. 

“ You must not run away with the idea,” said Tom King, 
“ that 1 know anything at all about opening this box.” 

“The deuce you don> !” 

“ No ; as I told you, we buried it without even so much 
as looking at the fastenings." 

“ Then,” said Claude, as he stooped down and examined 
the front of the box more closely, “it strikes me we 
shall have a troublesome job to get it open.” 

“Very likely. The old miser would take good care 
to have it well secured ; but we have some powerful tool# 
with us, and we must do our best with them.” 

The box appeared to be fitted with three locks, while It 
was crossed and re-crossad in every direction by stout 
bands of iron. 

“ I am afraid we shall not be able to force open the 
lid," said Tom King, “ it seems too firm ; 1 should fancy 
the weakest part would be the bottom.” 

“ Help me, then, to turn it over.” 

ft required the whole of the united strength of the 
two highwaymen to effect this, but by the aid of the 
handles, they at last turned it bottom upwards. 

U did not look as if this was a weaker part than any 
other, for it was divided into little squares by the bands 
ol iron Inst the same as the top and sides. 

“ Thin is a puzzler, Tom," said Claudt “ I don * know 
what we are to do." » 

“We must get the box open somehow. Suppose you 
try the effect of your pickaxe upon it ?” 

“ With all my heart,” said Claude, who thereupon 
commenced a violent attack with the pickaxe, but the 
only result achieved by this was the making of a number 
o! deep indentations, for the wood of which the box was 
composed, Laving been buried so long, waa soft and 
moist so that instead of splitting when these heavv 
blows were struct upon it, the point of the pickaxe sank 
[in- 
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That is uo good,” said Claude, after a few minutes' 
laiiour. “We must think of something else ’ 

“Now that we have run so many risks,' 1 said Tom 
King — “ now that we have to a certain extent succeeded, 
it will never do for us to be baffled by being unable to force 
op“u the chest.” 

" But how is it to be done ?” 

“ Suppose we turn the box over on eo its side, and try 
what -ffect the pickaxe will produce on the locks ?” 

“ 1 should be inclined to think that it would demolish 
them completely,” said Claude. 

The huge chest was rolled over on to its siae, sc that 
the keyholes were uppermost. 

Claude whirled the pickaxe round his head, and 
brought it down with terrilic force upon the Lcjh^le in 
the centre. 

A crash was the result. 

“That lock is considerably damaged, I should say,” re- 
marked Duval ; aud as he spoke, encouraged by his 
success, he struck it again iu the same place, and then 
the lock appeared completely demolished. 

The other two locks were now treated in precisely the 
same fashion, and after many heavy blows had been 
struck, they at last had the satisfaction of seeing the lid 
fly open. 

Before, however, they could look to see what the con- 
tents were, their attention was attracted towards Sixteen- 
iStrinu r Jack, who uttered a low warning cry. 

“ What is it ?” they asked. 

“ I fancy I can hear some one approaching stealthily ?” 

This was serious, and the highwaymen asaumed listen- 
ing attitudes. 

They heard the rustling of the underwood, then and 
there was a hasty rush of footsteps, and a voice cried : 

“ Now, my boys, be quick, and we shall have them ! 
One sharp touch, and it will be over!” 

Before these words were spoken, the highwaymen 
comprehended the«fu!l aud exact extent of their danger. 

They knew that by some means or other the police 
officers had managed to track them to this spot 

To attempt any resistance they knew would be nothing 
short of madness, as the oilicers so far outnumbered them. 

Vexatious as it was to be interrupted at such a moment, 
aud loth as they were to leave the treasure behiud them, 
our friends were nevertheless compelled to mount as 
hastily as they could, and gallop away. 

They were 'able to do this before the oilicers came nejr 
enough to attack them, although they tired several shots 
after their retreating forms. 

This did no injury, for the highwaymen were instantly 
hidden among the trees. 

A pursuit was not commenced, for one of the police 
having noticed the miser's chest with its glittering con- 
tents strewed upon the ground, set up a loud shout, which 
caused the others to look round. 

No sooner did they sec what had caused it than they 
resolved to let the highwaymen alone until another oppor- 
tunity presented itself. 

Running up to the chest, they surrounded it, and 
quickly emptied all that it contained upon the ground. 

The party which had just arrived and put the high- 
waymen to flight comprised Richard Nares and most of 
the troop of oilicers he had induced to follow him. 

Of course they knew nothing about the old miser, and 
were ignorant of the fact that the chest and what it con- 
tained belonged to him, or rather his heirs 

Reasonably enough, the officers jumped to the conclu- 
sion that the money and other valuables contained in this 
cnest were tns produce of some robberies, anil that the 
highwaymen, boing unable to eery away tbeir booty, had 
buried it. 

The chief police officer w not a very eernpu ions man, 
and he considered for a few moments in what way he 
should act with respect to the d'^uvery he had so unex- 
pectedly made * 

He glanced at his men, and saw that they all loosed 
rather longingly at the glittering pilo of wealth on the 
ground. 

“A-hem!” he said pretending to clear his throat — 
“ just attend to me for a moment !” 

His followers gathered about him, for they .xpeeted 
that something interesting was coming. 

We have had a very troublesome jab in pursuing these 
uighwaymen, and as yet we hare got no good for our 


pains. Now, this chest was no doubt buried by the** 
some time back, and their motive for visiting the forest on 
this occasion, was to dig it up again. Of course, as yon 
all know very well, we are in duty bound to make this 
discover; known in the proper quarter, and take some of 
the money ourselves, but I think, under all the circum- 
stances, and considering what a deal of trouble we have 
bad, we have a better right to it than anyone else.” 

His followers set -'p a shout, by which they intended 
testifying tbeir entire vsser* to what their chief had just 
said. 

“Well, then,” he continued, "if you will only consent 
to my terms, wo will have this money, aud no one will be 
the wiser, and after we have got it, we can continue our 
pursuit of the highwaymen just the same. True, if we 
can catch them, the reward we shall obtain will be so great 
that, added to what is on the ground yonder, it will make 
ns all independent men for life.” 

This was a very tempting prospect, and the police 
officers were very anxious to know what thoir chiefs 
terms were, though some went so far as to promise to 
consent to them beforehand! 

“ Let me see,” he said. “ Including myself, thore are 
twelve of us, and Richard Nares who gave us the informa- 
tion makes the thirteenth. Now, what I propose is. that 
the money and the other valuables are divided into four- 
teen portions, that you all take one each, and that I take 
two.” 

The police officers agreed to this without a murmur, and 
so did Richard Nares. 

The miser’s gold was counted out into fourteen shares, 
which were very quickly appropriated. 

Each man had quite a Urge sum of money about 
him. 

“ Now then,” said the one in command, “ let us set off 
after these rascals, and if we can only capture them, all 
that I can say is, that we shall have made a very good 
night’s work of it.” 

The officers set up a cheer, and, gui_ed by their chief 
and Richard Nares, plunged into the forest in pursuit of 
the highwaymen. 

Before our friends had gone far they discovered that no 
pursuit w;is being made after them, and so they came to a 
halt. 

“ Gould you imagine anything more vexations ?” said 
Claude Duval, in a tone of voice which showed clearly 
enough how aggravated he was. “ To think we should 
have had all that trouble, and then, just as the treasure was 
ready to be put into our pockets, for those lubbe-ly police 
officers to make their appearance !” 

“ We are not pursued," said Tom. 

1 ‘ No ; and a good reason why,” replied Claude — “ they 
would see the box. and would not hesitate to appropriate 
its contents to themselves, and they much prefer doing 
that to keeping up the pursuit after us.” 

“ I suppose it is eo.” 

“ You may depend upon it. I wish yon could just turn 
back quietly, and then you will see them dividing the 
gold, sure enough.” 

“Iam quite willing to do eo,” said Tom King, "for 
now that we have had all this trouble and risk, I don’t 
intend that they shall retain possession of the treasure if 
we can help it. 

“ Bravo 1” 

“Iam afraid it will not be easy to get the money b&tfK 
again, for their numbers are very superior to our own.” 

“ We shall see that,” said Claude, and as he spoke the 
highwaymen turned round and retraced their steps 
towards the spot from which they had 'so precipitately 
fleii. 

They approached with great caution and stealthi- 
ness. 

- When at a short distance from the tree, they looked 
through the bushes, and saw that Claude was perfectly 
correct. 

The officers were engaged in dividing the treasure. 

Our friends remaincdperfectly still, watching them. 

Then, as we have already stated, the offleers darted off 
in pursuit, but they had no idea that the highwaymen 
ware hiding so close to them, and they ran past the bushes 
behind which our friends were concealed 

In * lew minutes they were quite out of hearing, and 
tner die highwaymen ventured to speak. 
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for him we should not have been distmbed at the Golden 
Lion, and we should have been aide to dig up the treasui e 
and carry it oif without anyone being the wiser.” 

“ Don’t talk about it !” said Claude Daval. “ I can 
hardly contain myself as it is ; butot will be a caution 
not to let another ra3cal off so easily as we did him.” 

“ But what are wo to do next F ’ 

“ I can scarcely tell. As regards the officers, we will 
keep pretty close to them.” 

Tom King laughed. 

“ That seems very odd !” he said, 

“ It does. It is a droll idea for us to be following the 
officers 
“ Very,” 

From what the one in command said. I think wo may 
safely argue that they won’t rest until they have tried to 
capture ns for some time longer ; they are not wise 
enough to be satisfied with the money they have, already 
got and disperse themselves ! On the contrary, it seems 
to have made them more eager after the reward 


CHAPTER DXXX1I1 

THE THREE HIGHWAYMEN AGREE TO PURSUE 1 HE 
POLICE OFFICERS THROUGH THE FOREST, AND TO 
REGAIN POSSESSION OF THE TREASURE. 

11 I AM afraid we stand but a very poor chance of obtain- 
ing possession of any of that money ; there are thirteen 
of them altogether, and thirteen to three is rather too 
long odds f ’ 

“ I agree with you in that,” said Claude Dural ; 
“ bat it will go very hard with me if I don’t get that 
money back again ; I don’t think we stand much chance 
of succeeding by force, but we must use stratagem,” 

‘ Did you notice,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “that 
Richard Nares was along with the officers?” 

“I did!” said Claude, angrily -“A day of reckon 
ing will come soon. I have a long account to settle 
with that gentleman !” 

“ He is certainly the occasion of all our troubles on the 
present occasion •' said Tom King, “ for hud it not been 
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“ It does ; and vou must remember Richard Nares--— " 

“ Remember Richard Nares !” cried Claude — “ I can 
rssure you it will be a veiy long l me before l forget 
oim P 

“ I can quite believe that ; but what I was going to sa 
was this: — You must remember that Richard Nares is 
s.ong with the officers, and that he is especially bent 
upon our destruction, therefore he will not allow the 
officers to rest until they have made some further tffons. 
They will bo in his power." 

“alow 30?" 

“Because, if they refuse to do " 9 be wisl.es. he will 
threaten te disclose the particular o oonnestftd with the 

treasure.” 

“ .1 see — 1 see — as you say, they will be in Lis power !“ 

“ I can hear nothing of them,” said Sixteen-String Jaojt. 
“and we ought not to lose sight of them altogether if we 
tre to succeed in getting the’ money Lack again." 

“We ought rot, but still we need not feci alarmed 
about their leaving the forest. There are thirteen of them 
altogether. They will consider that they are quite enough 
to effect the capture of three persons, and so we need be 
under no apprehension about their communicating with 
other police officers, because their object will lie to divide 
the reward among themselves, and not lot anyone else in 
for a share.” 

•‘No, they will not leave the forest without they find 
that we have done so.” 

“ Well, then,” said Claude, “let us follow them, and we 
will try what stratagem can accomplish." 

“ The New Forest is a large place." said Torn King, 
“and it will hold us all easily enough. We must be 
careful not to bo surprised by our foes, and iu the mean- 
while wo must devise some plan by which w# can get 
these thirteen men into our power, and take from tnem 
the money they each possess.” 

•• Good ! Morning will soon be here, and so I ara afraid 
wo shall not be able to accomolish much until night comes 
again’’ S, '• >. . 

“ We must not show ourselves by daylight — that io 
coi tain !" ' . . 

“No; I think I can take you to a place in the forest, 
into which tho officers would hesitate to penetrate, without 
they knew that we bad done so.” 

“And wo could remain thero during the whole of the 
day, I suppose?” 

“Yes — yes; and occupy ourselves in thinking over 
some scheme by which we can get tho better of our foes.” 

“ Agreed ! Lead the way at once ; and as for the officers, 
for the present we will leave them to themsmves. I am 
not afraid that they will quit the forest !” 

“They will not do so, rely upon it ; their own covetous- 
ness would keep them here, independently of Richard 
Nares, and he will not rest so long as he iinoit'3 tho means 
of gratifying his revenge are in his reach." 

“ 1 amsure ho would not, but we snail defeat him and 
circumvent the officers. I fell sure !” 

“Is it very far, Tom," asked Glaude, “to the place 
you spoke of?” 

“ No, wo could reach it in half an hour." 

“ Then let us do so, tor I fancy by that time it will be 
fairly dawn.” 

“ We shall have to dismount,” said Tom King^ “end 
lead our horses through some places ” 

But safety is beyond ?” 

“0 ye?!” 

“ Well then, the more obstacles there are in the way tho 
better, for then the officers will not ba so likely to follow 
vs.” 

“ You are right." 

Die lughwaymen dismounted, and. under the guidance 
cf Tom King, threaded their way through *he mazes oi 
the forest. 

As they had been told, thpre were soniB •’daces wber* 
the vegetation was so dense that they hatt great difficulty 
in leading their horses through it 

To have proceeded while mounted would have been *a 
impossibility, and on several occasions the only means by 
which they could proceed cn their way was’ by Oiaxcfe 
*ud Tom King grasping the low-lying branches with 
both anus and pulling them aside, while Sixteen-String 
t »c s. led the horses through the opening thus made. 

As tney proceeded tho trees grew closer and closer, and 
life* wdwiti) od became mor* and more luxuriant. 


The soil was of a ? it am py character, and their ieet sack 
deeply into it at every step they took. 

‘ This place is a morass of considerable extoeV’ said 
Tom King, in reply to a qu estion addressed to him by his 
comrades ; “some portions of which are of such a treacherous 
character, and so soft that they would swallow up anyone 
whe» ventured to tread upon them,’ 

‘Are you quite sure you know the way, Tom ?" 

~1 have no doubt I can guide you iu perfect safety 1 
am quite sure, indeed, without the place uas altered 
greatly since [ last visited it.” 

Tom King led the ray with .great confidence ; appa- 
rently thero wad no pa®, but yet his companions noticed 
. that where he led them tho ground, though soft and oozy, 

1 was nevertheless sufficiently substantial to sustain their 
weight. 

Alter going 1 a Uttia. further the ground took an upward 
tendency, and rapidly became firmer. 

In something less than half an how Tom Kiug paused 
in a small open space, entirely surrounded by trees. 

It was covered with short green grass, and the soil was 
comparatively dry and hard. 

“ I don't think there is much fear that the officers will 
find us while vre remain here,” said Tom King. 

“ I fancy wo arc secure.” 

“Depend upon it we are; our horses will be all right . 
they will rest themselves, and crop the sweet grass with 
great pleasure, and it will do them good.” 

“Ibhall be glad to rest a little while,” said Sixteea- 
Striug Jack, “for 1 feel faint and dizzy ’ 

“No doubt you are; you ought k keep still fora time 
after receiving such & wound.” 

“ It has ceased to bleed,” said Jack, “ but before it was 
bound up, 1 am airaid I must have lost a great quantity of 
blood.” 

“ I am glad you escaped so well," said Claude Duval. 

“ 1 was very fortunate. But aiter this trouble, and alter 
receiving this wound. I, for oue, shall not rest until wo 
have got the better of Richard Nares and the officers. We 
have a whole day before us, and therefore there will be 
plenty of time for several plans to be devised , vre cannot 
occupy our minds better, and we can decide upon the best 
one.” - 

With this understanding the highwaymen flung them- 
selves dowa upon the ground, and remained for some time 
perfectly silent, . 

Morning advanced with rapid strides, and soon the sun 
was pouring his rays upon them. 

A most intense stillness reigned around that spot, and 
it was unbroken by the least sound that would indicate 
the owning of the police officers. 

In this way the entire day was spent, 

Several plans were thought oi and discussed, and 
eventually one proposed by Cloude Duval wa3 agrepd 
upon, after some slight alterations had been made by Tom 
Kiu;t. . a 

What that plan was we need not say. 

If will be sufficient to see it worked out. 

It was considered a very goad one, and all three believed 
that it possessed eveiy element necessary for success. 

Now that they had devised what was to be done, they 
waited with impatience for the day to pass away and 

night to come . ' -- 

Thfc entire day passed witnout any interruption from 
their foes, or indee-<l, without our friends hearing or 
seeing anything of them. 

Occasionally they would feel fidgety and appreheosi»*» 
tnat the officers should think better ot their situation, atm 
determine to rest content with what they had got 
The day’s lestmade ft wonderful difference to Jack. 

Tho flow of blood had Seen entirely stopped, and as tit* 
wound in his neck was httle more skin deep, he felt 
po serious or painful ‘effects from it. 

.a a few days at the meat U would ba completely 
alcd. 

TLe tesriw aai j be sure that he was well ploased to 
find himseii ix a condition to assist bis comrades during 
Dmir night’s adventures ; it would have galied him ex- 
ceedingly had he boon compelled to remain inactive. 

At last, to the great relief of ail three, the aim sec, and 
darkness rapidly t ame on 

During the twilight the highwaymen with Tom Sing 
for their leader, retraced their steps thr.-ugh the ruhfosu, 

utd it waa jua* as night might be said to bits iairly 
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oommeuead that they passed beyond its precinct* and 
gained the forest beyond. 

They were in excellent suirifs. 

“Now, Toio," sail Claude DsvaJ, “load the way once 
wore.' Had anyone told me so. ( I should never, aaro 
believed that the day would corn© when, instead of wishing 
to get as far away from the officers as possiblo, I should be 
doing my utmost to ccnie up with them and find ovt w:here 
they were.” t 

“ They »Ze searching in the forest beyond * doubt,” 
said Tom King, “and as they cere no clu*t 'vi)S probably 
not stray tar from the spot where thev found the treasure. 
I have oo doubt we shall hear something ®i the** before 
long.” / . 

Tom King Mad from the first shown himself such a 
capital guide that his comrades followed him with perfect 
confidence. 

They proceeded with caution, and listened at frequent 
Intervals, for although they desired so much to learn where 
the officers were, yet they did not want to come upon 
them unexpectedly and be taken at a disadvantage. 

ludee'i, they were extremely cautious to guard against 
this, for if such a misfortune happened it would entirely 
ruin the sohemo they had formed. 

Suddenly Tom King paused and held up Ms hand in an 
imperative manner for si'ence, in order to check his com- 
rades, in ease they should be about to speak. 

They listened, and they all heard plainly enough that 
peculiar rustling sound which is caused by persons forcing 
a passage through the fern and brake, anil other vegeta- 
tion which grows between the trees in a forest. 

Every now and then the crackling of a twig would be 
Beard as some stray branch was trodden upon and broken. 

The sound of footsteps and of voices could also be 
heard. 

Some persons were evidently approaching, and the 
Ihree highwaymen shrunk back, for who could these per- 
sons be but tile police officers ? 

As the night tv as profoundly dark, our friends imagined 
they should be able to escape being seen by (he officers, 
providing they had no suspicions of their presonce. 

The footsteps came nearer and nearer, and the highway- 
men grew somewhat alarmed, lest the officers should walk 
directly to the spot where they were concealed. 

They did not dare to stir, however, for if they did, the 
rustling which would bo made, although very slight, 
could not fail to reach the ears of the officers who were 
very close at Land. 

From this it will bo seen that they had no other resource 
than to remain perfectly still, and they were in great 
anxiety to know what would next ensue. 

CHAPTER DXXXIV. 

IX WHICH THE THREE HIGHWAYMEN CARRY THEIR 
DARING SCHEME INTO EXECUTION. 


The highwaymen cou'd. not see their foes, but they 
| were certain that they were separated from them by a 
[ few vards oulv. 

Wlien they 'heard the chief command hia followers tc 
stop they, naturally, quite expected that they should hear 
something more, and in this expectation they wore not 
^appointed. 

“ What is the matter ?” said another voice. 

This they recognised without difficult^ as the voice of 
rrfe.hard Nares. 

The harsh, grating, surly tones ou.;e heard could otot 
afterwards be recognised. 

“What is the matter, I say egaiu ? Why do you ha't 
here ?’’ 

Evidently the words were ad'lrcssed to the chief officer, 
and Richard Nars« was in anything but sn amiable frame 
of mind. 

“ I called out * halt !’ ” replied the chief police officer, in a 
voice that did not sound one bit more amiable than 
Richard Nares’s — “ I called out ‘halt !’ because I thought l 
could not do better than bring my men to a Standstill.” 

“ Why — why ?” 

“ What on eanh is the good of tramping through ti-< 
forest in this way ? We have been at it now for several 
hours, and wliat is the result ? — we have not so much a> 
got a glimpse of the highwaymen, or heard (ho leaatsouud 
to indicate their presence in the forest." 

Richard .Nares stamped his foot on the ground im- 
patiently. 

“ I can understand it all !” ho said. “ It is plain enough 
to me and to everybody else, now you have got that money 
you dou’t care about the reward " 

“ You are wroug.” 

“No lam not. If I was, you would have trie! better 
than yon have to effect your purpose.” 

“ I have done all I can !” returned the chief officer. “ I 
am quite tired, down, and so are all the men. What was 
the good of going on in this way, when wo found there 
was nothing to be gained by it ?” 

“I say again,” returned Richard Nares, fiercely, “you 
have not used your best efforts !" 

“Perhaps you will take the direction of affairs into your 
own hands, and see how you will prosper then !” 

“ No, I won’t do anything of the sort,” replied Richard 
Nares — “ it is not my business, I don't know anything 
about it.” 

“ Then how can you say that I have not done right?” 

“Because you have not succeeded.” 

“ Bah — stuff!” 

“ Look here, Mr. Officer,” cried Richard Nares, excitedly, 
“and weigh my words well. If you don’t try better, 
and go to work more in earnest to capture these three 
villains, I’ll split about the treasure !" 

“ You are as deep in that as we are.” 

“No I am not; and if I was I should not care; I would 
suffer a little myself with very great pleasure if I could 


The result of this extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances seemed very doubtful. 

The position of the three highwaymen was Irjr aiore 
peculiar than pleasant. 

With an anxiety that increased so fast that it rapidly 
became a feeling of alarm, they listened to the .steady 
approach of the police officers. 

On they came unswervingly and our friends were quite 
certain that, without something occurred to cause them to 
turn to the right or to the left, they must run with full 
force against them. 

Very luckily, the highwaymen happened to halt just 
oefore a kind of thicket, that appeared to be composed of 
brambles and other prickly plants. 

The officers were on the other side of this thicket, and 
oo doubt it would prove a check to their further progress 
in a straight direction. 

This was their only hope J 

While in this state of suspense nun fear, their Joy and / 
Surprise may be imagined, when they heard some one call/ 
out in a loud voice •• ' ' 

“ Halt r ' 

The tones were abrupt, and mtch as would be usod by 
one in command. 

In fact the word was spoken by the chief officer, though 
the highwaymen were not certain of it, a& they were nut 
laminar with his voice. r - : . •** *> - '• • - 

‘The whole troop came quickly to » aUuditi& 


only make sure of having you punished !” 

, '“You are a nice youth, you are,” said the chief officer. 

“You had betier be civil! I tell you — you are in ray 
power. But it’s no good wrangling like this; wo shall do 
harm instead of good. Let us try what can be done." 

“ Well, don’t let there be any illfeeling between us,” said 
Richard ; “ for reasons of my own 1 will do and dare any- 
thing myself to make these men prisouers — you shall 
have my full assistance ; I will accompany you with them 
when they are caught, and not leave them till they ars 
delivered to the governor of the jail, and I do all this 
without wanting one fraction of the reward.” 

“Yes — yes’ We know that.” 

“ I give my share,” continued Richard. “ to be divided 
amongst you, and if you will only try a little mere during 
to-night, I will divide what money I have about mt 
amongst vow all.” 

’2'he po’iee officers accepted this offer with very great 
satisfaction, though they looked upon Richard Nares as 
being a very queer character 

4 "'That, however, was no business of theirs and if he 
s. - fool enough to give up his own share, why so much 
the better for them. 

Well, now that we have arrived at a friendly under- 
standing,” said t^9 ohi ef officer, “let us see what can bi 
done.” * ' » 

“With all my heart,” said Bichscd Nares, “for I weal 
this business over, even more than you do." 


*• Very good ; tha sooner the better say 1. However, wo 
tave been tramping about in this fashion for % long while, 
anti we have not effected the slightest amount of good. 
Finding this to be the case, I called out ‘ halt I’ so that we 
should consider over the matter, and adopt some other 
plan, as we had found this one fail to answer our 
p rrpose." 

“That is all right and reasonable enough.'' growled 
Richard. “ Let us hear what you have to propose ?" 

“I have not thought about anything yet” 

“Cau’t you suggest something?” 

11 1 will try.” c$i 

There was non a few moments’ silence, during which 
the brains of Richard Nares and the chief t?13e?r were 
actively at work. 

The three highwaymen listened to this conversation 
with the greatest conceivable amount of interest, and they 
waited anxiously for the rest. 

They were in an agony of apprehension, lest their horses 
should make somo slight movement ; if they did the sound 
could not fa.l to be heard by the officers, and their dis- 
covery would bo the result. 

Now it was highly important that they should remath 
undiscovered for a little while longer at least, because 
there seemed to be every probability that they would be 
able to overhear what their foes intended to do. finch a 
jffee of knowledge as this would be valuable indeed. 

they sat and listened for what should be said nest, 
rtroking their horses silently all the while. 

It was the chief police officer who broke the silence. 

11 Well,” he said, addressing Richard Narea, have yon 
been able to think of anything ?” 

Richard replied by gruffiy asking : 

“Have you ?” 

“ It appears to me that there is only cne thing that holds 
cut the least hope of success.” 

“ Lot. me hear what that is ?” 

“ It is this — hitherto we have all remained together, and 
this I think is a great mistako. Instead of doing so any 
longer I propose that we all separate, and creep about with 
s 11 the stealthiness that we are masters of. Well, in this 
way you see it will be quite possible for cue man to steal 
upon the highwaymen unawares.” 

‘And what then ?” 

“The instructions I should give would be that, when 
r,sy man heard the least sound which he fancied might 
r-orie from those of whom we are in pursuit, he should 
blow hie whistle.” 

“Go on.” 

“This signal would be obeyed by all the rest of us 
hastening towards him with all tbe speid we could, and 
by adopting this plan l fancy we stand a good chance of | 
getting on their track.” 

Richard Nares was silent for about a minute, and then he 
raid : 

“ I don't like your plan , but I can't think of anything 
better myself, and I suppose it must be adopted.” 

The chief police officer then gave his instructions to h;s 
men, adding: 

“Don't b« afraid about giving an alarm ; it won't much 
matter if you make a mistake on the right side, and you 
understand, directly you hear a suspicious sound, blow 
your whistle — you may depend we shell be quickly after 
you.” 

Having given these instructions to his men. the chief 
police officer commanded them to follow him to tbe tree 
from among the roots of which the chest had been dug up. 

It was close at hand, and his motive for this proceeding 
was clear enough. 

He intended to remain there along with Richard Nares, 
co that should his men make any important discovery, 
they might know where to find him if they wished to com- 
municate some intelligence silently. 

Upon reaching this tree he repeated l'“a directions to his 
men, and ordered them to disperse tktiftifelves at once 

They did so. 

When the police officers had let - tbe .wyr* upon -’hii’.g 
ibis consultation had taken place, Toss King tamed reinyl 
to Lis two comrades, and said : 

‘ I think we cannot do better than get a littre tart her 
off ; what wo. have heard, as of course you were aware, 
Las had the effect of disturbing onr plans in a very mate- 
rial degree.” 

With theso werds the three highwaymen withdrew. 


and placed a greater distance between themselves sjvJ 
their foes. 

Having reached a convenient spot they halted. 

“ We are in luck’s way for certain,” said Claude , “ we 
conld not have counted upon such a piece of good fortune 
as being able to overhear the plans laid by on* enemies ” 

“ We could not, indeed." 

“ We know now exactly what they are going to do, and 
ia their amaung cleverness, it appears to me, they are 
going to play into our hands* 

“We could not have desired anything better.” 

“That Is true. Jack will mind the horses as before, 
while we crouch down behind some bush, and whenever* 
police officer approaches us wo will capture him.” 

“ But it must be done silently.” 

“ Leave me alone for that,” said Claude, “ I will under- 
take that part, of the business.” 

“ All right Now that we are agreed, we had better lose 
no more time. . Jack, you will remain here with the 
horses, Claude aud I will take care that the officers don’t 
discover you.” 

“ It vexes me to think,’ said Sixteen-String Jack, that 
I am obliged to be idle while all this is going forward.” 

“You would have preferred helping us, no doubt, but it 
is the fortune of war.” 

With those words, Tom King and Claude, having 
alighted, crouched down behind a huge bush, which was 
very close indeed to where Jack was. 

Here they rc mained in perfect silence listening intently 
for some sound that would inform them that one of their 
foes was approaching that spot. 

For a long time all was still, and then, to their great 
satisfaction, they heard some one approaching. 

It was too dark for them to see who this was, bat they 
felt sure, from the stealthy manner in which he advanced, 
that it must be one of the officers. 

At every few steps he would pause, and strike the 
bushes with something he held in his hand. 

Our friends grew anxious and impatient while waiting 
for him, for this officer did not come direct to the bush 
behind which they were concealed, but flitted about in a 
devious, uncertain way. 

At last ha reached that bush, and struck it with his 
6tick. 

“ Nobody here,” the highwaymen heard him mutter 
“ Of course there ia nobody here ; we may keep on at this 
rate till dooms-day. What a nuisance that Richard Nares 
is to be sure ; of course, the chaps we want are far enough 
off by now, and ” 

The officer suddenly ceased speaking. 

He had walked round the very huge bush, and as soon 
as he got to the other side of it Claude Dnval and Tom 
King rose quickly to their feet. 

Claude Duval seized him by the back of the neck, ani 
placed his hand before hi3 mouth so quickly that the officer 
had no time to ntter a cry of alarm. 

At the very same instant Tom King just touched the 
officer’s neck with the point of his sword, and as he did s« 
he said, in a suppressed whisper : 

“ If you attempt to utter a sound— if you attempt to 
struggle, or make the least resistance, you are a dead man 1 
De you feel that ? It is the point of my sword ; it ia « 
entering your skin alre^sy ; one thrust, and you would ha 
a dead man 1” 

CHAPTER DXXXV. 

THE EJSStVAXMESS MAKE FOUR PRISONERS, AND THE CHIEF 
POLICE OFFICER DISCOVERS HIS LOSS 
The police officer was evidently a man who thought 
discretion the better part of valour, and bo {referred to 
let events take whatever course they liked, so long as he 
remained uninjured. 

• Perceiving that they had made this capture, Sixteen- 

i htring Jack left the horses for a moment aud came towards 
thea» 

J Jo 9ia hand he carried a short piece of strong rope, such 
S'S* tbe highwaymen nevei travdlea without, and a piece 
j of wood which he had been occupied for several minutes 
in fashioning. 

With the p.'eco cf rope he quickly tied the officers am? 
behind hina, then Claude removed his hand, and Jack 
gagged him with the pieco of wood. 

Ho submitted without a murmur, and suffered cuuuhsJ 
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to be led very quietly to the spot where the horses were 
secured, _ 

The next thing the highwaymen did wub to search his 
pockets, 

Ae soon as he found wnat, sney were about the officer 
appeared to object very strongly to this proceeding. 

He was not in a position to do much, however, and 
our friends paid no attention to him. 

In addition to the fourteenth sharo of the miser’s gold, 
they found a small store of ammunition and aooupleof 
those stumpy pistols which the officers invariably carried. 

Having done this, their first prisoner was laid down 
at full length upon the ground, and Sixteen-String 
Jack, with his drawn sword in his hand, was left to keep 
guard over him while Torn King and Claude returned 
to the bush and awaited the approach of auother. 

This time their patienoo was destined to be put to a 
more severe trial than before. 

But they were delighted with the success they had 
already mot with, which was so much greater than they 
had expected. 

“If wo can only nab them all one by one »s easily as 
we have nabbed the first,” eaid Claude Duval, “we 
shall dc bravely.” 

Presently after this, they heard another officer search- 
ing about. c 

After some delay he approached the large bush, whjch 
would seem to anyone peculiarly fitted for a hiding- 
place. 

Onr friends got themselves in readiness. 

TVhon tae officer wasnear enough, they started up and 
seized him in the same way as they had seized the other, 
but they were not so fortunate this time, for, beforo 
Claude could dash his hand before his mouth, the man 
uttered a cry. 

It was not a loud one, and it ceased with great sudden- 
ness. 

At first he seemed inclined to make a desperate resist, 
anoo, but when he felt the sharp point of Tom’s sword 
penetrating his skin, he thought better of it, and be- 
came quiet. 

The police officer did not doubt that the highwaymen 
would carry their throats into execution without the 
slightest amount of hesitation, and being under this im- 
pression, and valuing his own life more than anything 
else on earth, he suffered himself to be gagged and 
pinioned evert more quietly than his predecessor. 

His pockets were emptied, and their contents trans- 
ferred to those of the highwaymen. 

Then he wa3 laid down by the sido of his comrade. 

‘ Listen to me !” said Sixteen-String Jack, as he waved 
hia sword very close to their faces — “ listen to rue ! If 
you lie quite still no further harm will be done to you — 
your lives will bo spared ; but, as suro as this is a sword 
that I hold in my hand, I will run the first one through 
who moves hand or foot !” 

Had tho offioers been two corpses they oould not have 
laid on the ground more immovably than they did. 

Being now quite oarried away by their success, Tom 
King and Claude 'once again took up their positions 
behind the bush, and waited for the appearance of 
another of their foes. 

The cry which their last prisoner had uttered did not 
appear to have reached the ears of his companions, or if it 
had they evidently attached no importance to the sound. 

“I am afraid,” said Claude, “that we shall have to 
wait some time for the next; this portion of the forest 
having already been visited by two officers will be con- 
sidered to have been properly searched.” 

“ That depends,” replied Tom King, “ npon the 
amount of method with which the search is conduoted ; 
for my own part, I am inclined to thmkthat theoffioors 
will wander about searching at random, and if so, we 
can’t do better than remain where we are, andfdok them 
up one by one as they arrive.” 

“ Hush !” said Claude, “I fancy I can heav someone.” 

Tom was silent, and he found his companion was 
quite correot. 

Another officer was approaching. 

Ha was already very close at hand, and almost 
direcily afterwards he paused against the bush. 

“ I cannot help thinking,” he muttered, “ that I heard 
some sort of a cry, but it causa and went so quickly that 
I jjgp not quite sure. Curse this work ! I wonder what 
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good will be got by poking about among tho trees in this 
way f I have a good mind to give them all the slip, and 
make ofi with the money I have already got ; I will, too 
‘ A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,’ — that is 
the way ! I’ll go straight out of the forest 
The officer was unconscious that he was uttering his 
thoughts aloud, and our friends did not hear quite dis- 
tinctly all he said. 

The last part of the sentence, however, they heard 
plainly enough, and feared that they were about to lose 
this ono. * 

Fortunately, however, before they made a movement, 
they discovered that this third police officer was coming 
straight towards the bush, as though he intended to 
pass by it on his way out of the forest. 

Claude and Tom was ready to receive him. 

As soon as b9 came near enough, they pounced out 
upon him and mado him a prisoner so quiokly that he 
had not time to understand what had happened. 
Matters were soon mado clear to him, however. 

There is a very little doubt, from what he had pre 
viously said, that he wished most heartily he had deoided 
to have given his companions the slip, and leaving the 
forest a little sooner than he had. 

There was no help for him, however, and he gave in 
quietly like tho rest, for these officers, it must be re- 
membered, were nor from London, but from Southamp 
ton, and all the country officers had very exaggerated 
notions about what the highwaymen would do. 

He was laid down by the side of his companions. 

In spite of its peril, this adventure began to assume 
a very laughable aspeot. 

The natural order of things was completely reversed, 
and, curiously enough, for the time being Sixteen-String 
Jack was converted into a kind ;i jailer. 

Upon reaching the bush, Tom King said t 

e - This is a very daring and dangerous trick, Claude ” 

I “ I believe you.” 

14 We have succeeded so far in really a wonderful mat- 
1 ner, but that ought not to blind us to our own peril.’.’ 

“ What do yon moan ? Surely, after getting on so 
well, and having so muoh encouragement, yon would 
'i wish to give up i” 

“ ' almost think it would be prudent to do so.” 

“ No — no ! We will have one more, at all events. For 
my own part, if possible, I rhould like to keep on until 
we had captured them all.” 

14 I daresay you would ; but we must abandon that 
idea ; -it would not be at all wise to do eo,” 

“ i 'on’t quite see that.” 

“ But I do ; onr object in making these offioers pri- 
soners is not just for the mere fun of the thing, but in 
order that we may obtain possession of the treasure 
that we came do wn her3 on purpose to fetch,” 

“Just so.” 

<: Well, you must recollect that there is a great deal of 
it altogether ; even a fourteenth portion of the whole is a 
great deal. We have now three portions, and in alittle 
while we should have more than wo could carry away 
with us ; and what would be the good of that ? ” 

“ No good at all ; bnt still, we cau carry a great deal 
more than we bavo got at present.” 

“ Hush 1 not anotiier word 1 As I live, there is another 
coming I Whatever attracts them to this spot ?” 

This seemed a mystery ; but it really did appear that 
there was something which drew the officers toward* 
this bash. 

Another was coming, searching about much in the 
same way as tho others had done. 

Claude Duval considered this capital sport, and his 
fingers quito itched while he waited for this next oneta 
approach. 

At laBt he came, aDd was captured like the rest. 

It really was most amusing to see how the highway- 
men succeeded ; it looked as though they were in a fair 
way to capture the whole lot. 

When his pockets had been emptied, he was laid do wn 
on the ground beside the other three, and Sixteen-String 
Jack had one more to watch over. 

“Successful as we are,” said Tom King, “it won tdo 
to keep this up.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Because in a little whilo they must discover the loss 
of co many of their 'lotapanicac.” 


Just as Tom King spoke they were both startled by 
hearing a loud and prolonged whistle. : “ ■ 

It same from some distance off. 

Our friends listened to the sound with amazement, not 
altogether unmingled' "With uneasiness, for they could 
not imagine what was the meaning of this signal 
What could have been discovered r 
Not themselves, cerlahdy. , * ’ 

“Claude,” said Tom King, “ I think we cannot do 
bettor than to take a lesson of experience from these 
officers.” ? ' 

“ How do yon mean r" 

“ Why, let us be satisfied with what we have got, and 
be off while we have the opportunity. By waiting for 
more, we may, like them, lose that which we already 
have.” »- f . s 

“ Wait a little longer,” said Claude “ Perhaps we 
shall be able to find out the moaning of that whistle.” 

Tom consented, and they both remained behind the 
bush listening. ' • 4 '■ ' ' 

A remarkable silence followed this whistle, and the 
highwaymen could not catch a sound. 

“ There is something going on,” said Tom King. “ I 
feel quite Bure of that. I wish I could mako out what 
it is." 

“ If we wait a minute or two,” said Claude, “ we shall 
probably make a discovery.” .. 

Quite five minutes elapsed. 

At tne end of that period, the silence was as profound 
as before. 

The whistle was then blown again and again. 

” Eely upon it,” said Tom King, “ in some way or 
other they have found out that four meu are missing,” 
Tom King was quite right in his supposition. • 

The chief police officer and Richard Nares remained 
leaning against the tree for sometime — so long, indeed, 
that tlieir patienoe was completely exhausted 
Richard Nares grumbled and growled without inter- 
mission. 

At liBt ho induced the polioe officer to summon his 
men around him, and hold a consultation in order that 
they might try to find out some better plan of proceed- 
ing. 

After a good deal of hesitation, the chief officer com- 
plied with Richard Nares’s request. 

lie did so very reluctantly, for he had great faith in 
the excellence of his own scheme. 

That, then, was the meaning of tne first whistle the 
highwaymen had heard. 

Upon hearing the sigual, those police officers that 
were searching about, repaired with all possible speed to 
the hollow tree. 

Nevertheless, several minutes elapsed before they had 
all assembled, for, at the time the signal was given, 
some of them were at a considerable distance. 

l'he chief officer oounted his men as they came up, and 
found lie was four short. 

Ho waited a little while, expecting them to come ; but 
hearing nothing of thair approach he began to grovun-' 
oasy 4 < •* ' 

He blew his whistle again, and then again. 

But with no better result. 

The silence remained unbroken. 

“ There are four short,” “aid the police officer. “ What 
can have become of them ?” 

His followers looked at each other with a vague feel- 
ing of alarm ; they began to think that in some mys- 
terious way or other, they had managed to escape a 
terrible fate. 4 * v • \-A-y - 

They felt quiie certain that their four comrades would 
not absent themselves of their own aooord, and th-iy 
came to the conclusion that they must have been cut 
off by the higliwaynien. 4 ?■'$ '■ 

' They said as much to their ®hiof, but he refused to 
support the idea. ‘ 4 ‘ !' 

‘ Ton are all a parcel of cowaros and idiots !” said 
Richard Nares. ‘J I have been unfortunate in bringing 
Such a cowardly orow along with me Why, you have 
had them in your hands two or three times, and then let 
them slip as though your fingers were buttered. Bah ! 
I hare no patience with you’” ' 4 ‘ " ' f4 ' 4 


CHAPTER DXXXVI. 

THE THREE HIGHWAYMEN PING THEIR PLAN SUCCEED 
. ' JS TO ADMIRATION. 

Richard Nares worked himself up to a pitch of furi- 
ous excitement. T"- ■; 

llis whole frame shook with passion, aud foam gath- 
ered about his lips. ' ^ ‘ i * \ 

Neither the chief police officer nor his men much liked 
being addressed in such a style by Richard Nares, but 
they felt they were not in a position tonelp themselves. 

They had one and all had quite enough of the ch&se : 
anu would very willingly have abandoned it. 

“ You are not very civil, Mr. Nares,’,’ said the chief 
officer. - f* We have done onr best, and we are not alto- 
gether to blame if we have not succeeded," 

Yes you are : if you would try w ith a will, you would 
have been successful I tell you I am Biok cf it!” 

“ But what else can bo done ?” "vvV ."V g 
“ That is your business,”:" — 

“ I can think of no other plan ; and the last has failed 
more completely than the first, since wc have done no 
good, and L have lost four men.* 

“Bah!” 

“I tell you I have! I had eleven men; now count, 
and yon will find only seven remain.” 

“ And what’s the reason ?”./ 

“ That I cau’t tell. I feel very uneasy about it.” 

“ Stuff. I can explain their absence at once.” 
“How?” V / 

“ Why, they have left the forest with what money they 
have got, and left you and the rest to carry ou the pur- 
suit.”. ?- . •> r. ' ■ 

The police officer was silent, for, in spite of his origi- 
nal suspicions, he felt it not unlikely that Richard 
Nares had given' a true explanation. 

“ You know nothing about your business,” said 
Richard Nares, “ I dare say yon would he able to take 
prisoner some poor, half starved wretch who had oauglit 
a rabbit, or who had pulled up a few turnips to satisfy 
liis hunger. I say, I dare say you would bo able to 
manage such a difficult tiling as that, ami it »s about 
the extent of your capabilities. 

“Kind them yourself, then!” said the police officer, 
his passion getting the better of his reason ; for I'll 
be ” > -' J £• «■- * ~ 

“Gently, now; you are in iny power, recollect, and 
must do as I tell you ; if you don’t you will suffer for 
it! However, I will look for them myself, but you 
must remain at hand to assist me in caso 1 should make- 
a discovery.” v '„ •’ * T . * '**• 

The police officers were pleased rather than otherwise 
with this speech. 

They wore very tired, for they had been walking foi 
many hours without intermission, er> that the prospect 
of remaining in one spot while Richard Nares went 
prowling about after the highwaymen was quite a plea- 
sant one. 1 ' ii,. „ 

“ Give me one of your whistles,” said Richard Nares, 
to th<- chief officer. * ,/*| ' 4 .'\*. ^ • I **• E ' A -* 

“ Here you are.” • ‘ ; J 

“ That will do. I am going off myself, and as soon as 
I make a discovery 1 will blow this whistle.’ 

“ And we will run to your assistance without the loss 
of a moment's time.”” ; "; r « . . 

4 ‘ Very good.” ‘ y" 

■ “ I will accompany you if you like.” 

“No, T will go by myself ; great caution is needed. I 
feel certain that 1 shall he able to find them.” * y. J Li 
With those words, Richard Nares, holding the whistle 
in Ins hand, took his departure '.»-** * 

As soon as lie had disappeared among the trees, the 
officers flung themselves upon the ground to rest, for 
they were very weary. / f - 

Wo will return now to the three highwaymen. 

As wo have Haiti, they were very much puzzled wheu 
they heard tiro whistle sounded, and 6 mild not imagino 
what it meant. . y~ 

They had overheard' the instructions giveu to the 
officers, and wondered what discovery had beeu made to 
cause them to give the 

Then the whistle sounded twice more, and Torn King 

Baidu" '-.f-r. . ’ • 

,‘kj cannot imagine wlmt is the meaning of this.” 
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a Kor I," sa* Claudo ; '“ without they Wvt fou» a 
Bimte’s neat of som« hind or other.’’ 

“ Perhaps hat is it.*' 

“ Let ns wait in patience a ». • minutes longer, aai r je 
whether another officer will apprea** this spot.” 

“ fwould rather go at orce.” 

“The night is young yet,” urged Claudo, “aan ’ *a 
very probable that by waiting a little longer we shall be 
able to get another share of the treasure with no more 
txonble than we have already had.” 

“ Well, well, I'll* stay.” 1 

After the whistles there was a long period of sSence, 
duriug which the little discussion we have ,'ust recorded 
was going on between Richard Nare3 and the officers. 

They began, indeed to lose all patience, and once or 
twice Tom King renewed his entreaties to Claude to leave 
the forest at once. 

“ Lot us keep silent,” said Claude ; “ the officers may 
have discovered their loss, and taken some fresh means to 
effect our capture. We may be overheard talking, and it 
would bo a thousand pities if our voices betrayed our 
hiding-place.” 

After this Tom did not speak again. 

At last the two watchers wore rewarded for their 
trouble by hearing a very slight rustling among the un- 
derwood. 

It was, however, with great vexation that they noticed 
at the same moment that tho clouds which had Fithcrto 
covered up tho whole of the sky now parted a little, and 
through a long, irregular opening in one of them the 
moon peeped forth. 

In comparison with the previous darkness that had 
filled that spot, her light eeemed absolutely brilliant. 

The throe highwaymen were able to see all around 
them — every tree, and bush, and leaf was revealed to them. 

When Claude perceived this, he regretted that he had 
not taken his comrade’s advice. 

Now. however, it was too late to regret, and the only 
corrse they could pursue was to remain crouching down 
bt’ ind the* bush in their old attitude, and trust to the 
shadow of it to conceal them from tho view of anyone 
who might approach. 

The rustling sound ceased for a moment, and then re- 
commenced. 

The highwaymen turned their heads in the direction 
trom which the sound <*uue, and tried to look through 
the bush. 

Tney were able to Bee a little — but only m very little — 
of the trees. 

Presently they saw a figure emerge from the shadow 
Into the small open space before them. 

The moon still continued to pour her rays down upon 
this spot. 

At first our friends paid no attention to the appearance 
01 this figure, for they made sure that it was a police 
officer. s- 

Suddenly, Claude started, gazed more earnestly before 
him, and then clutched his companion by the arm. 

The figure advanced across the open space, peering 
about in every direction, and pausing at every lew paces 
to listen. 

Claude put his mouth close to Tom King’s t ir, and 
whispered : 

“ Do you see him ?” 

Tom nodded. 

“ It is Ric hard Nares !” 

Untd this moment Tom had not recognised the ap- 
proaching figure, hut now aa he looked he saw thf t k.s 
comrade was right. 

It was no other than Richard Nares who was crossing 
that open space. 

In one hand the rascal carried the whistle, and he 
looked about him with the greatest stealtmnesB. 

Ho came to within about a dozen paces of the bnsh be- 
hind which ocr friends were concealed, and ihen he 
paused. 

Something on his left hand appeared to attract Lis at- 
tention, and, with noiseless steps, he crossed over in that 
direction. 

Claude was in an agon; of apprehension lent ha should 
escape. 

When Tom King saw him retreating, be took the 
opportunity of whispering to Claude, for Richard Nares 
was too far off to hear such a slight ound 
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i What are you going to do, Claude ?” he said. 

“ Do ? I was in good he pes I should be able to <to 
aomethfhg, but now the rascal has gone off over 
there," 

h He. may return ip ; , , , . 

“I unlv nope he may, for if I can once get hold of him, 

1 1 won 1 let him go until I have paid him ml I ew* 

Ltax 

“ Wbsrs fj he new ?" 

“ Contomd h'ra ! he saems to have vanished entirely. 

? No, there he i^< Ho is creeping stealthily this way I” 

“ Claude ?” 

“ What r 


“Do you intend to rapture him ?” 

“Yes, like the i»st.” 

“ But you must be careful ! No doubt the officers are 
very close at hand and it would be unfortunate if just as 
we seized him he managed in some way or other to sum- 
mon them to his assistance.” 

“ That would be awkward, and I will take care he don’t 
do it.” 

Claude became silent, for Richard was much nearer. 

His approach was very stealthy, and, had our friends 
not been on the look-out as they were, in all probability 
the slight sound he made in his progress would have 
entirely escaped their attention. 

Nearer and nearer to the bush he came. 

The highwaymen almost held their breath in anxious 
expectation. 

Suddenly Claude started to his feet. 

In less than a second he seized Richard by the back of 
his neck with one hand, and thrust the other before his 
mouth. 

He was only just in time to prevent Richard giving the 
signal, for as soon as he found nimself seized he raised the 
whistle to his Ups. 

But Claude was just in time to intercept it. 

Richard struggled most furiously, and strove hard to 
disengage himself from Claude’s grasp, and to remove Lis 
mouth from his hand. 

This, however, was beyond his power. 

Tom King made quite a sharp incision in his throat 
with the point of his sword before ho spoke. 

Then he cried : 

" Richard Nares, I warn'you ! If you don’t cease your 
straggles you are a dead man fif 

Richard felt the steel already entering his flesh, which 
made him think that Tom was fully in earnest, and with 
an inward groan he became still. 

As betoie, Sixteen-String Jack approached with « 
rope. 

With this he pinioned Richard’s arm# oehind him, and 
after that a gag waa thrust into his moutu. 

Not alone was Claude Duval anxious to retaliate in 
some way upon the rascal who bad given them so much 
trouble. 

Both Tom King and Sixteen-String .Tack were anxious 
that he should be punished in some way. 

They consulted together in rapid whispers, and then 
Claude proposed something which met with the entire 
concurrence of his two comrades. 

Richard Nares strained his sense of hearing to the ut- 
most, in the hope of catching what was said, but with all his 
efforts he could make out nothing save a low murmuring 
sound. 

The consultation was quickly over, and Sixteen-String 
Jack produced another piece of rope. 

It was a good length, rather fine, but very strong, and 
capable of supporting a good weight. 

Oiaude Duval sti i retained Lis grasp upon the back of 
Richard Nares’s neck, and Tom King still stood with his 
sword just penetrating the skin. 

Richard Nares looked upon tho production of this piece* 
of rope with great dissatisfaction. 

Ho wondered what would be done with it. 

His guilty fears suggested to him that the highwaymen 
were shout to hang him. 

Certainly, if any human being deserved such a fat*. 
,-*tichard Nares did. and what was more, he knew ; t. 

This made him fearful. 

He knew, after all that he had done that the hfgbwr.y 
men could not fail to be much exasperated with him i-'-J 
toey were not likely to put up with an injury calmly 
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CHAP IE it DXXXYII. 

CLAUDE DUVAL SETTLES OLD SCORFS WITH RICHARD 
HARES. 

There was not the slightest hurry visible iu Sixteen- 
String Jaok’8 ruovemonts. 

He stood exactly before Richard Nares, and first of 
all passed the rope completely through his hands from 
cue end to the other, coiling it up as he did so. 

During this operation Richard Nares became more 
and more apprehensive. 

But when he saw Sixteen-String Jack deliberately tie 
a running noose in one end of t he rope his apprehensions 
increased to positive agony. 

He glared wildly about him. 

lie was so terrified that he shook from head to foot 
like an aspen leaf iu a storm, and the probability is he 
would have fallen to the earth had not Claude Duval 
held him up by the firm grasp he had got on the back 
of his neck. 

A cold perspiration otarted out from every pore in his 
body. 

He had no doubt now about the fate that was in store 
for him. 

Helpless as he was, the highwaymen wereaboul to tie 
him np to a branch of one of the trees. 

He gazed upon the rope w ith a horrible kind of fas- 
cination as Sixteen-String Jack swayed it negligently 
backwards and forwards. 

At last the noose was tied to Jack's entire satisfac- 
tion, and then, holding it in Ilia hand and fixing his eyes 
upon Richard Nares, lie stepped closer to him. 

Had it been possible, the trembling wretch would 
have shrunk back. 

Rut he could not move— he ccnldnot shout — ho could 
not do anything to summon assistance. 

A most horrible dea’h was staring him in the face. 

The thought that the police officers were so close at 
hand, and that if he could only give the agreed-upon 
signal he should be saved, inflicted an additional pang 
upon the villain’s heart. 

Had anydoubtof fine highway men’s intention lingered 
about his heart, it would most cortainly have been dis- 
pelled at the moment wneu. having got close enough to 
him, Sixteen-String Jack cast the noose over his head 

He was to be hanged. 

Sixteen-String Jack kept hold of one end of the rope, 
and as soon as he had put the noose about Richard’s 
neck, he said : 

“ Now 1 am ready.” 

“Forward, then 1 ’ said Claude Duval And as he 
spoke lie endeavoured to make Richard Nares follow. 

But the wretch was so terrified, and his legs trembled 
so excessively, that he could not or would not move a step. 

Perceiving this, Tom Ring removed the point of the 
sword from his throat, and, grasping him by one shoul- 
der, he held the sword behind him and pricked his back 
with it. 

It wa3 only natural that Richard Nares shoul 1 start 
forward to escape the wound which would have been in- 
flicted. 

After going a few steps, however, he paused again, and 
once more Tom had to urge him forward with the sword. 

Sixteen- String Jaok led the way towards the horses. 

They were close at hand, and so they quickly reached 
tuem. 

So firmly convinced was Richard that lie was about 
to be hanged offhand, that he did not notice that Six- 
teen-String Jack, instead of casting the end of the rope 
over a branch of a tree, secured it in some manner to 
the saddle on Claude’s horse. 

Sixteen-String Jack was careful to make it quite safe 

And having done so, he said ; 

“I am ready !’* 

Claude turned towards Richard. 

“ We are going to punish you,” he said, “for all jour 
villainies, past and present, but not in the manner you 
probably suppose. Don’t imagine, though, that we are 
going to let you off very easily. ” 

Claude said this, because Richard, as soon as ho had 
caught the first words that were said to him, appeared 
to revive. 

The fear of immediate death passed away, although 
the halter still remained about his neck* 


“Don’t think you will get off very easily,” continued 
Claude. “ We mean to havo a settlement in full— we 
intend to go to a more convenient place ; there is a pro- 
bability that if we remain here that we should bo over- 
heard by your friends the police officers, who are, doubt- 
less, somewhere close at hand. Now then, just boar 
this iu mind, you are our prisoner, and we mean to keep 
yon so ! We are going to take yon some distance, and 
in a manner that will give ns tho least trouble ! The 
least strain will draw that noose tight about your neck 
and strangle you ! One end, yon perceive, is fastened 
to the side of my horse ; your arms are pinioned tightly 
behind you — 1 am not afraid that yon will release them ; 
your mouth is gagged — I am not afraid that you will 
shout, and so giro ail alarm. I am going to mount; 1 
shall not go very fast, and you will have two alternatives 
— you can either keep pace witli my horse, or you can 
stand resolutely where you are ; intheoue case the rope 
will be no tighter about your neck than it ia now, and 
yon will be unhurt; in the other cugg it will be drawn 
tight at onco, and you will soon be out of your misery.” 

Iu spite of his manifest terror! there was an evil look 
upon the countenance of Richard Nares as Claude spoke, 
which showed what angry feelings were struggling at 
his heart. 

He clearly understood, however, all that Clande said 
to him. 

He did not like the idea of being moved from whera 
he was, and yet how could he help himself ? 

Without he ran along after Claude's horse, and kept 
pace with it, the rope would be drawn tight about his 
neck, and he would be dragged to the ground, for as his 
hands were tied behind his Lack ho could not assist him- 
self in any way. 

The three highwaymen now mounted thstr horses. 

As before, Tom King led the way. 

He went first, Claude followed next with Richard 
Nares at the end of the rope. 

Sixteen-Striug Jack brought up the rear, sc that 
should any Unforeseen accident happen, Richard Nares 
would not be able to escape. 

In this manner they threaded their way rapidly 
through the forest, and were soon at a considerable dis- 
tance from where the officers were waiting. 

Finding that he had no other resource, Richard Narea 
ran as fast as he could after Claude’s horse -, but in spite 
of all hia care, there would come a slight jerk now and 
then that would have the efEect of tightening the rope 
to a very painful degree. 

Nor was Claude very particular about where he went, 
and more than onoe Richard Nares was compelled to 
scramble through a mass of prickly vegetation 

Of course, this materially added to his discomfort, 
and when at length Claude paused, the poor wretch was 
scratched in a dreadful manner. 

No one could regret, however, that Richard Narea 
should suffer thi3 pain — he fully deserved far more than 
he got. 

When Clande stopped his hc-rse, he stood panting, ex- 
hausted, and almost choked. 

Claude made a rapid sign to his two companions, and 
alighted from bis steed. 

Going towards Riobard Nares, lie loosened the rope 
a little, which enabled him to breathe more freely. 

He was surprised indeed to find the rope so tight, and 
all round Richard’s neck there was a black mark, which 
he would carry for many a day. 

“ Recover yourself in tho best way you can,” said 
Claude. “ You will need all your strength, I can assure 
you. I have not done with you yet !” 

Richard looked at h.m iu great alarm, and wondered 
what was in store for him. 

Having spoken these words, Clande Duval began to 
search about upon the ground. 

Not one of hia movements escaped the notice of Richard. 

At length Claude stooped and picked up a straight 
piece of stick, which was a portion of the branch of a 
tree which lay upon the gronnd. 

Taking a large knife fiorn his pocket, he set to work 
with great deliberation to cut and trim this stick, 
Richard Nares eyeing him all the while with the 
greatest uneasiness, 

Perceiving what a state of flight he was in. Claude 
worked with more deliberation than ever, for he felt that 
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even in this Indirect manner he was inflicting punish- 
ment upon his captive- 

When he considered he had tormented him iuDg enough, 
Claude wwxi towards him with the stick under his 


arm. 

The first thing he did was to remove the gag from 
Richard’s mouth. 
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No sooner had the highwayman done this than Richard 
sank down upon his knees, and in the most abject manner 
conceivable roared for mercy. / 

“All right r said Claude; “we will talk about mercy 
when I have settled off the little account I have against 


fu. n !” 1 

Richard* rcfnscd to move, and continued to pour *>ut hi3 
frantic appeals for mercy. 

“Get up!” said Claude, again. 

Finding that no notice was taken of what he said, 
Claude took hold of the rope and gave it a jerk. 

T ie noose tightened itself round Richard s neck, an i 
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stopped his vociferations in a very abrupt and summary 
way indeed. 

“Will you get up now?” 

Richard rose slowly to uis feet. 

As soon as he had done so, Claude loosened the rope 
again. With the knife he severed the cord by 
which Richard's arms were conliued behind him, and then 
he flung the noose off his neck. 

Richard made a frantic dash to escape. 

But he was too late. 

Claude twisted his hand into his neckclotu, and held 
him secure. 

“ Now, Ijlichard,” he said, “your time ’’s conic, and tree 
be to yeu !” 

The abject wrench again howled for mercy 

“ You can keep that up as long as you like now !” said 
Claude. “ 1 thought you would make a great fuss, and 
that is the reason I brought you here ; 1 am not afraid that 

the police officers will overhear you now >” _ 

Although ho was so terrified, yet he was literally bura- 
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tag willi rage, and when the police officers were -men- 
tioned he ground his teeth savagely together. 

|we made a mistake," said Claude, “ and tjJ. yjvi u3 * 
groat deal too easily the last time, and this is ilie ws / 
recompense us for it. You ought to have teen deC , with 
more severely at first, and then we should have bees awed 
a great deal of trouble ; but it will bo all the worse far yon 
now! Then defend yourself as well as you are able, or, d 
you can’t defend yourself, submit quietly to be thras bed 1” 

liaising the stick, Claude laid it about the hack v»d 
shoulders of Richard Nares with right good will. 

Disregarding all his howls of pain and rage, an a ell 
his appeals for mercy, Claude continued his dieciplin until 
his arm positively ached 

it soon became unnacesjary to retain his ^r'd upon 
Richard’s neckcloth. 

He spun round and round, he fel 1 to the ground, he 
rolled over and over, and tried i every possible way he 
could thiuk of to escape the 'blows with the stick. 

Rut it was all in vaiD , Claude was inexorable, nor would 
he desist until he found nimself quite unable to wield the 
stick. *■ 

Ry the time this was the case, Richard Narco was one 
mass of bruises from head to foot. 

The punishment was a very severe one, and yet it was 
thoroughly deserved. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Claude, by way of valediction “I hope 
tids will be a lesson to you for the future ! You see what 
you have brought yourself to ; and for the future you 
ought to study to escape such treatment !” 

Richard N ares writhed about on the ground and groaned — 
be felt himself utterly unable to rise. 

"We are going now,” said Claude, “and you must get 
out of the forest in the best way you can — that is no busi- 
ness of ours. I am afraid you have dropped your whistle ; 
if you hadn’t, you might have amused yourself with blow- 
ing it until the police officers came.’’ 

Richard Nares made no reply to this taunt. 

“Beware,” added Claude, “ how you interfere with us 
again ; if you do, you will find the result will be the same. 
Now 1 am going. Good-bye, and I fervently hope that I 
shall never catch sight of your ugly visage again !” 

Uttering these words, Claude Duval turned away and 
mounted his horse again. 

“i think we have given him what he deserves,” he said 
to his two comrades. 

“ Not any more !” said Tom King. “But let us depart ; 
we have lingered here longer than is prudent already.” 

“atop a minute!” said Claude. “1 have just recollected- 
something which I had forgotten.” 

He flung himself quiekly off his horse as he spoke, 
without telling his companions what it was that he alighted 
for. 

He hastened to Richard Nares, who lay quite flat upon 
the ground, overy now and then uttering a dismal groan 

“ You have a share of the miser’s gold with you,” said 
Claude, as tie bent over him, “ and I don’t intend you to 
keep it. 1 mean to have that myself !" 

He felt on the outside of his coat as ne spoke, and found 
that the money had been deposited in one of the side 
pockets. 

In order to save time, Olaudo took out his knile and cut 
the pocket, away entirely, carrying it oil and all its con- 
tents. 

Richard was not able to make any resistance. 

“Now will be ofi,” said Claude, as he once more 
mouuted. “I think, after all, we have managed pretty well— 
at any rate, 1 fancy we have got money enough between 
us to carry out our plans for the future.” 

“I am glad you didn’t leave Richard Nares any of it,” 
said Sixteen-String Jack. 

“I was very near doing so, for I had lorpotten all about 
it until the last moment. Howover, we will say f areweil 
to the New Forest.” 

“Yes,” said Tom King. “What, with one thing- *,id 
another, wo have been detained much longer than I anti- 
cipated. It is quite time we thuug'ni, of gotting back to the 
deserted mansion, for how can we tell what may ba»e 
happened during ovr '.Crtqg absence I” 

Claude and Jack murmured a reply, but they Iiit» ' 
thought what had occurred since their departure. 

Alter casting one last look upon tho form of Rich* -I 
Nares, as he lay stretched st full iength upon tnegr.wa, 
V«*y took their way steadily out of the forms. 


As soon as they had gone. Richard Nares, with many 
hideous gToans. slowly raised himself to a sitting posnira. 

idte was bruised all over, and it wa s evident that every 
movement ho made, however trifling, caused him excru- 
ciating pain; nevertheless, he looked in the direction which 
the highw&£T>en had taken, and shoot L j| clenched list. 

A look of eft*:?* hatred ^<irno over his face as ho did so. 
“ I will have i-ey revenge,” he said, gaspingly, and utte-- 
in.g a at almost every word — “1 will have my ro- 

uge upon you all three 1 I will not rest until I have’ it— 
I will live for nothing else, 1 will devote the whole of my 
energies to this one task, and I shall succeed— I know I 
shall succeed — I can feel it I But as for you, Claude Duval, 
your fate shall be a thousand times worse than either of 
your companions !” 

A sudden accession of pain compec^a nfm to cease, and 
he sank back upon the grass, and tnen he occupied him- 
self by muttering his threats of revenge over again, 
varying them with occasional bursts of frightful impreca- 
tions. 


CHAPTER DXXAYIII. 

REBATES , WHAT BEFEL DICK TTRTTN AND MAUD IN THK 
CROSS ROAD. 

Having related the result of the journey of the three 
highwaymen to the forest, and having shown what amount 
of success they met with, we will leave them on their way 
back to the deserted mansion, where they fully expected 
they should find Dick Turpin and Maud waiting their 
arrival. 

Of course, as we know they would be disappointed. 

Dick Turpin had beeD hunted from that place of re- 
fuge by the indefatigable Mr. Wriggles and his men. 

It is to that picturesque and charming country road 
where wo last saw Turpin and Maud that we now wish to 
direct the attention of the reader. 

It was a lonely road, and ono that was rarely travelled 
except during the busiest part of the day. 

At that teif early hour, with the sun only a little way 
above the horizon, it was scarcely likely’ that anyone 
would be upon it. 

From the windows of mo mansion, however, which we 
have spoken of as being visible in the distance, a view 
could do obtained of that strange and interesting group. 

Dick Turpin’s swoon had been caused by sheer 
fatigue. 

Only a short time before, he had been very, very close 
to death, and though his recovery had been rapid, yet he 
was not in a coudition to bear an immeuse amount of 
fatigue and excitement, such as he bad suffered the whole 
of that eventful night. 

Dick was insonsiblo when he fell from the saddle. 

Maud, however, was in full possession of her senses 
unul she reached the ground, when she became un- 
conscious in consequence of her head striking against the 
hard roadway. 

And so, neither of them showing the least signs of life, 
they lay side by side upon the ground, with tlack BebS 
bending over them. 

How long her state of unconsciousness continued Maud 
knew not. 

Suddenly she recovered full possession of her faculties 
For a time she lay porfcctly still as she had fallen, bemjf 
quite unable to comprehend where she was, and to re- 
collect what had happened last. 

Presently, with the suddenness of an electric shock, the 
remembrance of all that had occurred flashed through her 
mind. 

She understood the full peril of their situation, and, 
with a cry of alarm upon her bps, she endeavoured to rise 
up. . 

Turpin had fallen upon her arm, and she had some 
trouble in disengaging it. 

She wept and sobbed bitterly when she saw how 
motionless he lay, and the terrible convict 1 * 7 ' ''7-me over 
her that he was dead. 

’ jxec grief then was terrible to witness. 

Some of the shots v nich had been fired, sne (bought, 
must have struck him; he had borne up against t-hs 
effects of the wound as long as he could, uitil at length 
he had fallen a corpse from her side oe to the rokd- 
w ay. 
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Thie was a terrible thought, and, as she gazed upou him 
and found that he still continued motionless, she fel* m ve 
and more convinced that she was right. < 

At last she murmured through her tears 

“ The evil day which 1 havo so long foreseen has corns 
— he is dead and 1 am alone !” 

She seemed at that moment as thong.. ,.e cool a 
freely, willingly have laid down by his side again. and 
died too. ^ 

Fortunately, however, the thought occurreo co her that 
it would be well to ascertain where the wound was, a ad 
what was its nature. 

She passed her hand rapiaiy over his app&reL with' ui 
being able to detect any signs of blood. 

Hope once more entered her heart, and she rose *o fcer 
fcneob while she continued her examination. 

In less than a moment she satisfied herself chat ne had 
not received any fresh wound. 

When she made this unexpected discovery. she was 
almost overpowered with joy. 

She could scarcely believe in the reality of so much 
nappiness, and she rapidly examined him again. 

The result was the same. 

There was no fresh wound. 

“ He has fainted,” she said — “ fainted from weakness ; 
he was not strong enough — he was not sufficiently re- 
covered to go through such a night of trouble, danger, 
and adventure as this has been !” 

She placed her hand upon his heart, and found that it 
wan beating slightly. 

“ I shall be able to recover him to life again !” 

With thes® words on her lips she rose to her feet. 

For the first time, then, she noticed that Black Bess was 
standing near to them, and that Dick Turpin’s foot was 
entangled in the stirrups. 

Her first act was to release it, and then she looked about 
her for water. 

She searched hastily around, but was unable to find 
any. 

While thus engaged, she happened to look back along 
the road they had just come. 

It was a long, straight road, and had an upward 
tendency. 

The morning was clear, and she could see a great 
distance. 

She caught sight of something which caused her to 
ntter a scream of terror, and, for a moment or two, she 
felt that her senses were leaving her. 

By a powerful effort of the mind, she succeeded in 
shaking off thi3 feeling. 

Probably the reader will guess what she Deaald that 
caused her so much alarm. 

In the distance, but coming at a rapid speed, was & 
dark mass. 

She could not see it distinctly, but her heart told her 
that it was Mr. Wriggles and his officers in pursuit. 

They had kept upon the track well, and were now only 
a short distance off. _ 

What was to be done ? 

After another huiried glance to satisfy herself 'hat she 
had not been mistaken, she rushed frantically towards 
the spot where Dick Turpin lay in his death-like state of 
insensibility. 

Excitement lent her momentary strength. 

Kneeling down, she passed her arm under his head and 
raised him to a half-sitting posture. 

Blie pushed his hair back from his forehead, an&lookod 
into his countenance. 

Her anguish grew more and more poignant wnen she 
found that Dick’s state of unconseiousneso was as complete 
as before. Ho was evidently unaware that his position had 
been changed in the least. 

Maud once more glanced hastily back altm 1 * tbs 
road. 

Already she fancied she could hear the- hcofbeats 
the officers’ horses. 

What could she do 

She shook Dick violently, and tried by a th^u^mf j 
means to restore him to animation. 

But all in vain. 

v Dick. Dick!” she screamed, putting her mouth fi.&& 
to his ear — “look up — arouse yourself — the officers sue 
close behind you ! Quick '-oh, be quick, or it will be too 
’fete' Fou will he captu.ed! Do you Lear me I Op-on 


your eyes and look around 1 Shake off this lethargy ! 
Dick, Dick!” 

The poor girl fancied she could detect a slight 
mo 7 ?ment of the highwayman's limbs, anil as she looked 
into his countenance she saw that his eyelids were flutter- 
ing slightly. -»v 

W itli increased apprehension she looked back again. 

As she knelt upon the repad, she wes now able to see 
bvr pursuers 

T|iey were very much nearer than they were before, 
a ad "they were coming on at full gallop. 

Whether they could see her as she could see them, 
Maud could not tell, but she fancied such must be the case, 
or else why did they urge their horses so furiously as they 
did. 

If they knew that Dick Turpin was lying senseless on 
the highway, what efforts they would make in order to 
coxae up with him ! 

It would bs impossible to have a better chance of 
capturing him. 

To take him prisoner while he lay Helpless and un- 
conscious with no one to defend him save Maud, would 
ha^e beeu a very easy njatter. 

The poor girl thougnt so, and her eyes filled with 
toars. 

Almost maddened by the danger, which increased at 
overy moment, she turned round to Dick Turpin, and mad; 
another effort to restore him to life. 

But, as before, she failed. 

Some more powerful means than she posssssed were 
required to bring back life to that exhausted frame. The 
repeated application of some powerful stimulant was the 
only thing that could drive off this swoon. 

But nothing of the kind did Maud possess — not 
so much as a cupful of water to sprinkle upon his face, 
though if she had, it is doubtful whether it would have 
produced any effect. 

In vain, then, she clung to him, and shook him as 
violently as her strength would permit. 

In vain did she scream affrightedly into his ears, and 
call upon him by every endearing word that she could 
think of. 

He was insensible to all her efforts. 

Tears streamed down her cheeks, and her heart seemed 
as though it would break. 

“At last,” she thought — “at last he will fall into the 
hands of those who are thirsting for his blood ! He can- 
not help himself, and I cannot help him, and I know they 
will have no pity 1” 

As she made this reflection, she heard the clatter of the 
horses’ hoofs upon the road. 

Her fancy did not deceive her ; it was indeed such a 
sound that reached her ears, telling her with what fright- 
ful rapidity the officers were approaching the spot. 

With her heart almost standing still, and with the blood 
in her veins cold and chill, she dashed the tears from her 
eyes and looked towards her pursuers. 

They were frightfully close at hand. 

To Maud’s excited fancy it seemed as though another 
moment, or even a dozen bounds of their horses would 
bring them to where she was. 

That was her fancy, however. 

The clear morning air made the officers appear to bs 
much closer than they were in reality. 

When Maud looked upon this occasion they were con- 
siderably more than half a mile distant. 

That, however, was a little way. 

How soon those norses coming on at such a fierce gallop 
would perform so short a distance ! 

Capture was inevitable ; for, even if Dick Turpin reco- 
vered, what time was there for flight ? 

All these dreadful reflections thronged rapidly through 
Maud’s mind, and the poor girl felt positively mad- 
dened. * 

fche clasped ner hands tightly over her temples, in order 
to chocs their throbbing, which seemed to set thought at 
defiance. 

“Am I quite useless?” sue murmured — “cannot I do 
anything? Is there no plan that 1 can adopt by which 
he may be saved ? No — no— I can think of nothing ! 
The officers can see i'-, here! They know that thoy Lavs 
bat to ride ap and take him prisoner at once !' 

Just at this moment a wild am; dpsporat* thought 
fife-hed through Maud's w * la 
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She sprang suddenly to her feet, as though galvanised 
into life and action. 

“ 1 will try to save him !” she said — “ 1 s»y U ■ save 

him ! I fear i is impossible for me to su<*<, b*“ if I 

fail he will be no worse off than he is n >w ; it is 
worth while to make the trial- Oh, how I wish that I 
was stronger! If I was only s f rong it wo-Vd be «asy 
enough !” 

By this time the officers naa considerably de .Teased Ui« 
distance that in*«rvened between them and the object of 
their pursuit 

“Too late — too late!” moaned Maud,; “and yet lied 
strong — strength seems to have come into my arms 1 T 
will try — I will try!” 

Hastily seizing Black Bess by the bridle, she led her 
close to Dick Turpin’s side. 

Then, stooping down quickly, she raised Dick from hfa 
recumbent position. 

As she did so she fancied he showed signs of recovery 

But she did uot pause to ascertain whether she was cor- 
rect or not — there was no time. 

With the exercise of an amount of strength which ehe 
could not possibly have put forth under less urgent circum- 
stances, Maude continued her efforts to raise Dick Turpin 
from the ground. 

She succeeded in placing him upon his feet, and with a 
much greater amount of ease than she had dared to anti- 
cipate. 


CHAPTER DXXXIX. 

MAUD SAVES DICK TURPIN FROM CAPTURE, AND AFTER- 
WARDS RESTORES HIM TO CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Maud seemed already to have accomplished a groat deal, 
but in comparison with what she had yet to do it was 
insignificant. 

Without pausing a second, — for she knew how im- 
portant time was — she placed the insensible body of Dick 
Turpi u against the saddle. 

Her purpose now became clear. 

The desperate thought which occurred to her, and 
■which, impossible as it seemed, she determined to attempt 
to carry out, was to place Dick across the saddle and 
afterwards mount herself. 

It was too much, however to suppose that she would 
be able to perform such a feat as this, requiring, as it did, 
three times as much strength as she possessed. 

Black Bess stood perfectly still. 

Prom the moment when her master had fallen from her 
Lack she had not ceased to gaze upon him. 

The gallant creature was possessed of quite sufficient 
intelligence to be aware that something unusual was the 
matter. 

With her head turned round, she had watched every 
movement that Maud had made. 

It was on this occasion that Dick Turpin’s celebrated 
mare gave a most striking proof of her extraordinary 
sagacity. 

Apparently comprehending her master’s help>**s condi- 
tion, and apparently comprehending Maud's intention, 
Black Bess, as soon as she felt him leaning against the 
saddle, knelt down upon her fore legs. 

For about a second Maud wondered what it was fhaek 
Bess intended to do, but then she comprehended, and her 
heart became filled with joy. 

The task, which just before had seemed quite beyond 
her powers, was now comparatively easy. 

Almost as soon, then, as Black Bess sank upon her 
knees Maud succeeded in placing Dick Turpin across the 
saddle. 

He lay there exhibiting no more “ S gns of life than a sack 
of grain. 

Maud put one foot in the stirvep and seated herself is 
the saddle behind him. 

She had been very quick in all her movements, ana * 
very little time indeed had been consumed since the hope 
to place Dick on Black Bess’s back had ento“ H her 
mind. 

Quick, however, as sue nad beei^ the officers “u- 
tainly not more than a hundred yarns off. 

Scarcely had she seated herself in the manioc? hav 
described, and almost before she was ablo to p.%«s her 
arms round Dick’s insensible form and clutch hold of 
to i-Ilaj than Black Bess started to her feet. 


j Uttering a load, snorting sound, she turned round and 
I galloped off at a speed that deprived Maud of breath. 

I How it ^as that she retained her seat, and how it was 
[ she kept Dick from slipping to the ground, she could 
never tell ; in that moment of intense excitement she was 
only conscious that, in some extraordinary way or other 
she was holding him, and that she was clutching tne 
saddle with such violence as to causo herself great pain. 

She was aware that they were flying along at a furious 
speed, but nothing more. 

In what direction she knew. not. 

The reins lay idly upon Black Bess’s o%k, and ehe 
went just wherever she chose. 

I As Maud had feared, it was indeed no other than Mr. 
Wriggles and the remnant of his men whom she saw so 
•apidly approaching. 

But she made a mistake in thinking that they saw her 
so soon. 

When, however, Mr. Wriggles actually caught eight ot 
Dick Turpin lying in the -oadway, and Black Bess stand- 
ing riderless, he could scarcely believe the evidence of his 
own senses. 

He was only convinced when all his men declared with 
one voice they could see it too. 

He absolutely scroamed with joy and anticipated tri- 
umph. while his face had a deeper purple tint than it had 
ever been seen to have before. 

“ At last — at last 1” he cried — “ we have them now ! I 
fancied he could not have escaped being wounded by one 
of the many bullets that were fired after him ! He’s hit — 
he’s down 1 We shall have him w ithout any trouble at 
all !” 

He spurred his horse savagely while he spoke, and 
ordered Lis men to do the like. 

The poor animals were already much exhausted ; but 
the pain made them continue to bound forward. 

Mr. Wriggles uttered several oaths when he saw Maud 
so busily engaged in raising Dick Turpin from the 
ground. 

Still, he did not doubt that he should be able to effect 
his purpose, notwithstanding all her efforts. 

But, as we have already seen, before ho could arrive, 
Maud had succeeded in getting clear away. 

This was an event which Mr. Wriggles had nevei 
expected. 

He would not have believed it possible that such a feat 
could be performed. 

To his extreme annoyance, however, he found he was 
once more defeated, and defeated too at a moment when 
he had counted with the most absolute certainty upon 
success. 

“ Come on 1” he roared — “ keep up the chase — we shall 
hare them before long ! That woman must be a fiend, or 
she could net ride in the way she does ! Ah ! she’ll be 
off !” he exclaimed suddenly, upon perceiving Maud -almost 
lose her balance. “ Come on — we shall have them soon ! 
She can’t go far like — she must fall to the ground !” 

The police officers spurred and flogged their poor 
horses in ihe most unmerciful manner ; but, in spite of all 
they could do. it was clear enough to them all that Black 
Bess was distancing them with very great rapidity. 

The gallant creature taxed herself to the utmost, and 
never before had she made such wonderful speed. 

Hedges and trees flew past with a 'speed that was abso- 
lutely bewildering, and in after times Maud thought that 
if the speed bad been less rapid than it was. she could uot 
have retained her seat. 

As It wno, she had great difficulty in preserving hei 
balance, and once almost fell to the ground! 

Black Bess continued her terrific gallop, and soo* the 
police officers were left tar behind. 

Strive as they would, they could not make their gpiSta 
go at such a jpeed as tL at, and after a time the exhausted 
creatures became quite insensible or '^different to the 
application of either whip or spur. 

Thoroughly dead beat, they were a* last compelled to 


gi«*e up. 

“On — on!” cried Mr. Wriggles. We will keep on at 
the little speed we can make ! In a little time we shall 
come to an inn, where we shall be able to obtain fresh 
horses' We shall succeed yet— I feci convinced of 
it!” . , 

In the meanwhile Black E^ss continued ber rapid 
flight 
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She left the open road to take her course in a di rect line 
across the country. 

How long she would have continued to fly, or tn wha* 
place ahe would have gone, is hard to say. 

At length Maud, growing calmer, perceived that \SieX. 
Turpin show* i signs of returning animation. 

She burned her head round, and looked setiTbla g:y 
across the open country behind her, but she cote/s 1 ^ -o 
signs of the police officers whatever. 

From the rapidity w/h which Black Bess b.ad ttaxo.U' o. r 
and the length of time for hich she had maintained ; A 
same rate of sjieed. made Maud easily 1 eln veu that she i suf 
outrun the police officers completely 

At this moment Black Bess leaped ' ver a Ic .t , .zgo, and 
alighted in a narrow country lane. 

(Ju the opposite side were some palings, eight feet nigh 
at the very least, and so Black Buss changed her course, 
and continued along the lane. 

Now that the officers were no longer in sight, Maud 
thought that the best thing she could do was to pause, 
and to use what means she could to bring Dick Turpin 
back to life. 

She saw the reins upon Black Bess’s neck, and, after 
one or two unsuccessful attempts, succeeded in taking 
hold of them. 

Slowly tightening them, she gradually reduced Black 
Bess s epee I, until at last ehe stopped. 

It was eariy morning yet, and all around was still and 
calm. 

A better place for coming to a stop Maud fancied could 
not be found. 

It was very difficult to lower Dick Turpin to the 
ground, but she did so as gently as she couM, and then 
alighted herself. 

Black Bess appeared to be suffering severely from tlie 
tremendous exertions she had made. 

For a long time past her food had been none of the 
best, and now she showed the effects of it. 

She was covered with foam, while she was actually 
dripping with perspiration, for it gathered in large tear- 
'ike drops and fell into the roadway. 

Maud gave but one glance at her, and then turned her 
attention to Dick Turpin. 

He seemed now every moment as though he would re- 
vive, and a little thing would doubtless suifice to restore 
him. 

By the side of the lane there ran a little brook, and with 
some trouble Maud dragged Dick towards it. ; 

When his head was near the mimic stream, she stooped 
down quickly and sprinkled plenty of water over his 
countenance. 

A quick shudder shot over his whole frame when the 
cold drops were dashed upon him, and then he slowly 
opened his eyes and looked intently about him. 

It could be seen at a glance that he neither knew where 
he then was. nor recollected what had happened. 

Presently, however, his eyes rested upon Maud’s face, 
as she bant anxiously over him. 

He recognised her, for he smiled faintly. 

Turning his head a little, he saw Black Bess standing 
within a yard of him. 

This appeared to content him, for he closed his eyes 
again. 

Maud feared at first that he had relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness, but such was not the case. 

Dick closed his eyes to shut out surrounding objects, 
In order that he might be better able to recollect what 
had last happened. 

This baffled him entirely. 

The last thing he could recollect was being seated on 
Black Bess with Maud before him, flying tt full speed 
from the officers. 

He remembered how faint he felt, and now he was 
several times in danger of falling ; but this was the ex- 
treme point to which his reo ollection reached. 

He taxed his b**sin in vain in the endeavour to re- 

erater farther. 

He opened his eyes -moe more, and endeavoured to 
raise himself up, but he found that his strength w&t sot 
yet equal to such an effort. 

“Lie still a little longer,” said Maud, gently placing her 
hand upon his breast. “ Don’t attempt to move yet Wait 
until you have recovered your strength a little more— you 
are quite safe now ; you have nothing whatever to fear 


from the officers. They are far behind, and quite out td 
sight and heaving. 

Dick smiled again, and nodded to Maud that he per 
fectlv understood what was said to him. 

Me was silent a moment, and then he said : 

*• 1 suppose, Maud, 1 must have fallen from. my horse ? 
1 felt nays elf grow giddy and weak, and I tried hard to 
overcome iho feeling and preserve my balance, but 1 
f-uppose I failed and fell to the srround.” 

/ nu did.” 

•' I thought as much. And ycu — did you fall too ?" 

• '• cs.” 

•* And are you unhurt ?' 

9 Quite.” 

“ I am thankful to heal that, and I suppose, since I have 
fallen, you have been endeavouring to restore me to con- 
sciousness ?’’ 

Maud nodded. 

She thought that she had better not tell him j'ust yet 
all that had happened. 

“ How lucky,” continued Dick, “ that I had already 
managed to gallop so far and out-distanced the officers ! 
Are you sure they are out of sight? 

“ They were a little while ago,” replied Maud. “ 1 
will go and look.” — 

“ Do so.” 

Maud rose to her feet, and, going to that hedge over 
which Black Bess had leaped, she climbed up the little 
bank, upon the top of which it was planted, and gazed 
long and earnestly over the face of the whole country. 

She could see for a great distance, for the ground was 
very level, and there were not many trees to obstruct the 
view. 

Her heart filled with thankfulness when she found that 
there was indeed noue of their pursuers, and, leaping down 
into the lane again, she hastened hack to where ahe had 
left Dick. 

She found that during her absence he had managed to 
sit up, and he was looking about him with a puzzled ex- 
pression on his countenance. 

Upon seeing or hearing Maud approaching, he turned 
quickly towards her, and asked, anxiously, if all was 
well. 

“Yes,” she replied. “I have had a careful look-out^ 
and 1 feci convinced that the officers are not within 
several miles of this place.” 

“ That is a satisfaction indeed !” cried Dick Turpin. 
“ Help mo to my feet — I feel quite strong enough to 
stand.” 

Maud did so, but as soon as he stood upon his feet, 
Dick found that he had formed an exaggerated idea of the 
amount of his strength. 

He felt as though he should faint again, and he leaned 
heavily upon Maud’s arm. 

The death-like sensation quickly passed away, and, still 
leaning upon her arm, he looked all round him, while the 
puzzled expression again became visible upon his coun- 
tenance. 

“ Where are we ?” he asked. “What place is this?" 


CHAPTER DXL. 

DICK TURPIN FINDS THAT HE IS INDEBTED TO MAUD FOB 
HIS ESCAPE FROM THE POLICT. OFFICERS. 

Maud did not make any reply to this question ; indeed, 
she could not, for she had not the remotest notion of where 
they were. 

Dick Turpin passed his hand several times over his 
brow, and his countenance showed that he was more 
puznled than before, while he muttered : 

“ I cannot understand this — I caunot understand this !” 
l Whut,” asked Maude anxiously — “what is it that be- 
wilders you ?” 

| Why, to find myself where I now am !" 

“ And do you know where you are ?” 

“Yes, within half an hour’s ride of Enfield Chase/ 

* Indeed — are you sure ?’’ 

“Well, that is what puezles me. I feel as sure as i 
could feel about anything, and yet——” 

*'Yet what?” 

“ I am quite certain, that in the short time I was gallop- 
ing, I did not get jo far as this from the deserted 
mansion.” 

Maud could have given an easy explanation of tii imi 
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and at once put an end to Diok Turpin’s bewilderment, 
but somehow or other, she felt strangely reluctant to 
confess that she had been the means of saving his life. 

“ I don’t see why this should cause you any anxiety,” 
she replied. “ You ought indeed to feel glad that you 
are so much further from your foes than you had hoped 
or oxpeoted to be.” 

“ Well, so I ought, and yet it is not that — there is 
some mystery in all this, I feel convinced.” 

“ What mjstery r” 

“ I have been trying to think baok, and I remember 
now that just before I fell from my horse, I could see 
in the distanoe a liandsome-looking mansion ; new I look 
around me, and I oannot see any trace of it.” 

Maud was silent. _ 

Dick looked into her countenance, and he seemed to 
gather from its expression the idea that his companion 
could give an explanation of that which had so puzzled 
him. 

“ Come, Maud,” he said, “ you know something about 
this ; I am certain you can set me at rest upou this point. 
Pray do so, for anything in the shape of a mystery 
troubles me.” 

Being thus urged, Maud resolved to speak. She felt 
that it would be unwise to remain longer silent ; she knew 
that in a few words she could disperse this mystery, and 
then Diok would think no more about it, whereas if she 
did not, in all probability his thoughts would be given 
to that when they ought to be directed to more impor- 
tant matters. 

“ When you fell,” she said, “ you were indeed in sight 
of an elegant mansion ; it was built upon some rising 
ground. You must remember that your arm was round 
me, and that I was clinging to you, so that when you 
fell I fell also, and we both reached the road together.” 

“ Good heavens ! I didn’t know that ! I was uncon- 
soious of that until you spoke. W T ere you hurt r” 

“ No, no — not at all — scarcely scratched. The sudden- 
ness of the fall, however, deprived me of my senses, and 
when I reeovered, I found we were both lying in the 
road, and Blaok Bess was standing near.” 

“ Aud I ?” 

‘‘You were quite insensible. At first I was greatly terri- 
fied, for I feared you were dead ; I remembered the volley 
that the officers fired after us, and I fancied that you 
might have been seriously wounded by one of the bullets.” 

“ No, Maud, I was not touched by any of them.” 

“ I know ! I soon made that discovery — I learned that 
it was weakness, and nothing more, which had caused 
you to swoon. Your death-like state alarmed me very 
muoh, and I tried every meanB I could think of to restore 
you to life, but in vain.” 

“ W'ere you not alarmed ?” 

“ I was, indeed ; and then when I looked up, I saw 
that the polioe officers were approaching.” 

Dick started violently. He had no idea that he had 
been in suoh a frightful peril, and he waited with the 
utmost anxiety for Maud to continue. 

“ When I saw them I felt almost maddened ; I did not 
know what to do, and I redoubled my efforts to recall 
you to life, but you remained as insensible as at first.” 

“ And the officers,” said Dick — “ what of them ? — how 
was it I escaped ?” 

“ I saw them coming on at a rapid speed, and I could 
tell by their manner, or I fancied I oould, that they 
were able to Bee you lying down in the road. In my 
despair I hit upon a desperate thought ; it was to raise 
yon up, to place you on the baok of Blaok Bess, to 
mount behind you, and then gallop away.” 

“ And you must have done this, Maud — you have saved 
me. I oan understand all — indeed it is to you, and to 
you alone that I am indebted for my freedom ! At this 
moment, had it not been for your courage, dear one, I 
shonld have been in the hands of the police officers !” 

Dick Turpin was greatly overcome by this proof of 
Maud’s devotion, and it gavo him a great shock to think 
that he was in so much peril while unconscious of all 
around him. 

He drew Maud to his breast and kissed her fondly, 
while he thanked her for having saved his life. 

There was a silence between the two of several min- 
utes duration. 

On Dick’s part it would have lasted much longer than j 
it did. but Maud was the first to speak. 


“ Come,” she said, * if you are better, and able to pro- 
oeed, let us seek some better place of shelter ; the officers 
are not at hand, yet they may succeed in tracking us.” 

“ They may— they may ; and I must look out foi some 
means of provhling for my safety. Let us walk a little 
way along thiB lane, ami I will lead Black Bess by the 
bridle — I never Baw her look so fatigued and so dis- 
I tressed ub she does now !” 

Dick patted his mare fondly as he spoke, aud led her 
by the bridle, while his other arm encircled Maud’e 
waist. 

“ As we walk on,” he said, “ I will try and decide upon 
what shall be our future proceedings. At present I don’t 
know what wo cando for the best. When you carried me 
off, what made you gallop towards Enfield Chase ?” 

“ It was Black Bess’s doings ; she came in this direc- 
tion of her own accord ; I did not even hold the reins.” 

“ I see— I sec ; her instinct would lead her to this 
place.” 

Dick Turpin became silent, and Maud did not offer to 
interrupt him, for she knew well enough that he was con- 
sidering over his position, and endeavouring to oometo 
a conclusion as to what was the best thing he could do. 

In this manner they strolled on for a considerable 
distance. 

It was not yet late, and the lane was so secluded that 
they met no one. 

The ground had an upward tendency, and as thoy pro- 
ceeded the rise became more and more rapid. 

Dick tried in vain to think of some place that would 
afford him shelter. 

Enfield Chase was not far off, but then he had a lively 
recollection of the perils he had encountered during his 
last stay there, and he felt but little inclination to return 
to it again. There seemed, however, no other resource 
than to take refuge among its trees. 

Occupied with these reflections, Dick Turpin ascended 
the hill, and upon gaining its summit he paused for 
breath, for the ascent had tried his strength severely. 

Maud, too, was tired and exhausted, as could be seen 
by her pale and haggard face. 

From the brow or the hill a very beautiful view of the 
surrounding oountry could be obtained. 

Almost the first thought which enterod Dick Turpin’B 
mind upon reaching this eminence was, that it afforded 
him an excellent opportunity of ascertaining whether or 
not any of his pursuers were in sight. 

It was very important that ho should ascertain this. 

“ Look out, Maud,” he said, “ your eyes are probably 
stronger than mine are now, for I oan still feel the effects 
of that wound in my head ! Look out— and I will do 
the like !” 

Dick Turpin placed hiB hand so as to shade his oyes 
from the extraneous light, and he commenced gazing 
earnestly and searchingly in every direction. 

Nothing, however, in the shape of horsemen met his 
view, and he was beginning to congratulate himself that 
he was completely out of the reach of his fotss when he 
was startled by a sudden ejaculation from Maud. 

He turned round quickly. 

“ What is it ?” he said — “ what can you see ?” 

“They are here, Dick — they are here, and close at 
hand, too. By some means or other — I oannot tell how 
— they have managed to follow in our footsteps !” 

An anxious expression came over Dick Turpin’s coun- 
tenance, and he looked round piercingly. 

“ Where are they, Maud ?” he said, “ I cannot see 
anything of them !” 

“ But I saw them, and they are close — oh, so close at 
hand !” 

“ Aud where are they now ?” 

Maud looked again. * 

But this time she was unable to see that which had 
so muoh alarmed her. 

“ It must have been your fancy ?” said Diok. 

“No, no — it was not ! Look— there they are — there 
they are ! I can see them now quite plainly !” 

“And so can I,” returned Turpin, in a Berious tone, 
for he had really fanoied that Maud had been led astray 
by her fears. 

“ I see now how it was that they vanished— they were 
behind that row of tall trees yonder. Now they are all 
in sight !” 

“ Yes,” replied Dick— “and there are five of them !” 
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•‘What shall wo do, Dick? Oh! what ehall we dc ?’ 
tcked Maud. 

Aud f she spoke the clung in a terrified mannei W hie 
aim *- 

“ First of all, we m ist get away from this spot, or else 
we shall be seen by the officers below.” 

“ Do jon thiuk they have already seen us ?” 

“No, no— I am not afraid of that; but ws will move 
from here. It’s a lucky chance that brought us to this 
place, and made me thiuk of looking around ; if 1 bad not, 
we should have been taken completely by surprise.” 

“ We should, for I did not believe that they were auy- 
where near !” 

“There is some 40n3olatioi» to be derived from the 
thought that they enunot now come upon us unexpect- 
edly 

“ But that is a poor consolation ! Can you tell us what 
wo must do next ?” 

Dick Turpin looked troubled — for the life of him he 
could not think of a plan by which he might- cheat the 
officers. 

While pondering over this subject, he dascended the 
other side of the hill. 

“ There is only one thing that we can do." 

“ And wnat is that ?” 

“ We must find some hiding-place — a secure one— and 
that at once 1 To fly would be madness !” 

u Why so?” 

“ Black Bess is already exhausted, and is not equal to a 
double buoden. The officers will presently reach the top 
of the hill; when they do so, their first act will be to 
scrutinise the landscape; then they will see us, and of 
course would have no difficulty in getting upon our track ! 
No, no — that must not be thought of I” 

“But where can we hide?” 

“I wish I knew, Maud! If I couM think of some ( lace 
of concealment, I should not caro ! I feel almost certain 
that the officers have not caught sight oi Uo, aud conse- 
quently they canuot tell just where we are! If we can 
hide ourselves before they reach the top of the hill, then 
all will be well; they will look, and, seeing nothing of 
us, will probably come to the conclusion that they have 
lost the track.” 

“But suppose they should not — suppose they should 
havo a suspicion that we are hiding somewhere near ?” 

“Why, then we must rely upou the excellence of our 
place of concealment ; and that is just what troubles me ! 
It is necessary to find a place where we can hide without 
fear of being found !” 

Maud shook her head. 

“ I am afraid that is impossible?" she said. 

“ I hope it is not, for I can assure yov that in our last 
and only chauce!” 


CHAPTER DXL1. 

D J-jii TURPIN 11 AS A VERY SINliULAR ADVENTURE. 

Just as Dick Turpin spoke these words the bottom of the 
hill was reached. 

With a sinking heart Maud looked around, but, as far as 
the eye could reach, no place was visible which would 
servo their purpose. 

In the distance oould be seen a huge mass of trees, 
among which they might manage to find shelter ; but in 
order to reach them they would have to cross the open 
country, and while doing that the officers could not fad to 
see them. 

The lan4 pe was almost level, and there was not a 
single object which held out the slightest promise 0 s con- 
cealing them from the officers. 

Although they could see for many miles, enjy one 
habitation was in sight. 

This one was close at hand, and Was a ratbar Angular- 
looking mansion, surrounded by its own gronnda. 

From its general appearance, it was doubtless lae resi- 
dence of some person possessed of groat wealth, 

Maud just glanced upon this dwelling and turiv.d her 
eyes away ; she knew full well that the inmates of it w«i» 
not the kind of people who would be likely to find shsltei 
or a highwayman. 

She was in despai 

Every now and then she looked behind her, expecting 
to see the police officers auuco the’* *nraaranca on the top 
of ine hilL 




Dick Turpin appeared to be reflecting deeply, but sud- 
denly he aroused himself from km reverie, and spoke. 

11 Maud.” he said, “there is only one course which 1 can 
adopt I" 

“ What is it ?” 

“ A very dangerous one, for its failure or its success 
will bo complete! If the latter, all will be well: but 1 am 
obliged to confess that the former is more likely !" 

1 Aad should it fail ?” 

u Why, then Mr. W nggles and his officers would 
triumph!” 

“ Then I will not ask you what that plan is, — think of 
it no more.” 

“ I must eithei adopt It or remain here,” replied Dick 
“if the latter, the officers are sore to have us, while in 
the other case there is just a remote possibilifei* tkat we 
may escape.” 

Maud wept 

Dry your tears !" said Dick — “ my scheme Is a bold 
one, and 1 hope its boldnnes will ensure its success! 
Gome, come — lean upon my arm again, and walk with mo! 
Ton wii’ tee then what I intend to do !” 

Maud obeyed — she felt broken-hearted. 

Already in anticipation she saw Dick Turpin heavily 
loaded wit h chains, and carried off by the police officers. 

As for Dick himself, although his position was so des- 
perate, ho was not without the hope that he should bo 
able to elude his foes. 

Maud still sobbed and wept most bitterly, but ho tried 
to soothe and calm hor iu every way he could think of. 

Yery little success attended his endeavours, and for 
about a moment Dick looked vexed. He had formed a bold 
and daring scheme, but this agitation of Maud’s threatened 
to spoil it. 

Suddenly, however, a fresh thought appeared to strike 
him. 

Ho placed his left arm round her so as to support ho« 
steps. 

He led the way towards the large iron gates wh ieh 
formed tbe entrance of tho grounds surrounding tho man- 
sion we have mentioned. 

With his right hand he led Black Bess by the bridle. 

Maud gave way so entirely to her grief that at first she 
did not notice in what direction Dick was leading her. 

It was not until they actually reached the large gates 
that she suspected where he was going. 

Sho looked up into his face in terror, but Dick aiuilod 
reassuringly. 

“ Ba of good heart," he said; “I feel every confidence in 
the plan I am about to try, — I might almost say that 1 am 
certain to succeed. I shall be glad if it does, as you stand 
badly in need of rest. What has lately happened has 
proved too much for you." 

Aud for you," said Maud, sobbing still. 

“ And lor me,” replied Dick, “now +v ’ suffer so much 
from that wound in the head Mr. Wriggles was kind 
enough to give me. I shall soon get the better of that, 
however. Now, aur wisest plan will be to confine ourselves 
to the present, — it is not worth while to look forward to 
to-morrow 

Maud did not weep quite so violently as before, still the 
tears rolled dowu her cheeks, and every now and then she 
would sob heavily. 

“Doub.lesB those tears relieve your heart, he said. 
“If they do, let them flow, foi they will actually be of as- 
sistance to me in carrying out my plan.” 

“ What is the plan ?” 

“ Never mmd that now dear one ; there is no time to 
talk about if,— louve all to me. Look, here are the gates ; 
one half is already open, so that wm cau pass through 
readily enough.” 

Such was the case ; the large inn gates were not closed, 
and so Dior Turpin entered the grounds without any 
difficulty whatever. 

But he took the liberty of closing the gates aftei 
him. 

They now stood in a broad serpentine avenue, which 
i doubtless led to the main entrance of the mansion, but a 
group o' tretw- bid the mansion itself from their view. 

Every obiect around showed that great pains had been 
taken to bring ihe grounds to a high state of cultivation 

Maud treinoied excessively, and had it not been for the 
support o f Dick’* arm wo« ,u "*«ubtlo8a have fallan Vo 
the ground 
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As it was she walked with great dignity. 

As for Turpin, however, now that he .had once decided 
upon his course of action, he was bold and i 7 »ltn. 

He walked along tho smooth well-kept avei. ue with as 
much ease and confidence as ho could have dom foe 
estate owned him for master. 

Every now and then he would look back to the gates 
through which thev had entered, but still he saw nothing 
of the officers. 

When at length a turning in the avenue took the.** out 
of sight of the gates and brought them in view «>f the 
mansion, he fell quite content, so assured was L; of the 
excellence of the plan he had thought of. 

Maud’s distress and agitation increased at every step. 

Had she possessed the power, she would have again 
asked Dick what he intended to do, but her tongue clung 
to the rnnf of her mouth, and she could not utter a 
syllable. 

As he walked along towards the mansion, Diok Turpin 
continued his efforts to console her. 

Presently a faint scream came from Maud’s lips. 

Dick frowned when he heard it, but looking up he per- 
ceived what it was that had caused it. 

Coming towards them at a very rapid 6tep was some one 
in the costume of a gentleman. 

no was considerably past the prime of life, yet, for all 
that, he walked quickly and erectly. 

lie was very thin, and his cheeks were hollow and 
sunken. 

The dress he had on was no doubt fashionable at the 
time when he was a young man. 

On his head he had a wig, of the kind worn in the 
preceding reign, and the white frill of his shirt stuck out 
ostentatiously from his waistcoat. 

Maud fixed her eyes upon him with the greatest appre- 
hension. 

Something seemed to tell her that he was the owner of 
the mansion and grounds. 

Dick Turpin thought so too, but ho still retained his 
calm, easy confidence. 

The old gentleman looked flushed and angry. 

He paused when within a few yards of the intruders, 
and striking his stick violently upon the ground, be said, 
in a querulous voice : 

flow dare you ? — who are you ? — where do you come 
from ? — what do you want ? — who are you I say The 

old gentleman gasped for breath after each question. 

Dick Turpin made no attempt to speak, but taking oil 
his hat, bowed profoundly at the close of every sentence. 

He bowed again when the old gentleman had done 
speaking, and with so much courtesy and grace, that the 
old gentleman could scarcely resist pulling his own hat off 
and bowing too. 

“1 am very sorry to intrude upon you,” said Dick — 

very sorry indeed, I can assure you ; but I have been 
compelled to do so on behalf of this lady, who has met with 
an accident ; and all I desire is, that you will grant her 
that hospitality and assistance which is ever the delight of 
true Englishmen to aftord !’’ 

So saying, Dick bowed again and then put his hat 
on. 

Maud listened in wonder, and so anxious was she to 
hear what Turpin would say next that she almost forgot 
her previous fears. 

It is certain that she ceased to weep and looked up into 
Dick’s countenance with great curiosity. 

The old gentleman coughed. 

“ Accident, eh? — oh, indeed! Well, I dor. ,/know who 
you are — never saw you before ; but if tile lady has met 
with an accident, why, of course, 1 shall be g.ad to render 
her what assistance 1 can !” 

“A thousand thanks," said Dick Turpfn ; I felt assured 
that such would be your reply the moment I caught eight 
of your benevolent countenance.” 

The old gentleman smiled, and locked quite pleased, m 
plain truth, he had a most hideous physiognomy, which 
caused him to appreciate Dick’s compliineat ail the more 
highly. 

“Ton aro too gooa sir, ’ ho mumbled — “ too good ! r 

“ Pray excuse me,” said Dick; “ I ought to kave men- 
tioned it before, but 1 am in the habit of acdiew .1 

M l my lord.’ ” 

Maud clung closer to Dick — she was afraid h> *»-,» r-a-’-T- 
ing the joke too far. 


As for the old gentleman, however, an expression of in» 
utmost astonishment first appeared upon his countenance 
but it quickly vanished, and then lie m ade such a pros 
fusion of bows that he must have had quite a pain in ho 
back for a long time afterwards. 

“Ten thousand pardons my lord,” h» Bid — “ten they* 

nci pardons 1 Rut if you will believe o, really I had no 

“Euui.g'i — enough !' said 1 Turpin, waving his hand 
graciously, “day no more, I beg. Of co ursr J ou «r>uhl qo< 
tell. However, if you will lead the wa^ your house, 1 
will, while we are on the way, relate to y° u l* 10 nature of 
the accident which has happened.” 

“I shall be most happy, I am sure,” sain the old gentle- 
man. “ This is the way-— straight along lois avenue : it 
leads up to the front door.” 

“ And now to explain.” said Dick. “ The fact is, that 
myself and my sister were on our way to join a large hunt- 
ing party at Southgate. We were rather late in starting, 
an so we took the nearest way across the country.” 

Turpin paused, and the old gentleman, being under the 
impression that he ought to say something, cried quickly : 

“ Pray proceed, my lord — pray proceed !” 

“That, then, was the primary cause of the accident. 
When within a little distance from here, wo found our 
progress barred by a rather stiff hedge. My sister — who 
is all spirit — would insist upon leaping it, and I con- 
sented. We did so, and my mare cleared the hedge first 
rate.” 

Dick patted Black Bess on the neck as he spoke. 

“My sister, however," he continued, “was not so fortu- 
nate — her horse jumped short and fell, before I could 
spring from my own horse and run to her assistance ; but 
by scrambling to his feet, and then thoroughly terrified, 
he set off at a wild gallop for the meadows, leaving my 
sister lying insensible upon the ground.” 

“ How dreadful !’’ said the old gentleman, anxiously — 

“ I do hope the lady is not much hurt ?” 

“Not so much hurt as one would imagine; she is, 
however, greatly terrified and unnerved, i restored her 
to consciousness, and then looked around. Her horse was 
already out of sight, so I gave up the idea of capturing 
hi in. My next thought was to find some place of shelter 
for my sister, where she could rest a little while and 
recover herself. For this purpose, I stood upon a bank 
and looked round me, and discovered that yours was not 
only the nearest habitation, but in fact the only ons ; n 
sight.” 

“It is, my lord,” said the old gentleman, with a low _ 
bow — “ it is.” 

“I looked at it,” continued Turpin, “and- felt sure that 
the owner of such an elegant structure would be sure to 
afford the shelter we needed. Such, then, is the simple 
account cf onr intrusion upon you.” 

“ I hope you will pardon me, my lord !” said the old 
gentleman — “ I do hope you will, indeed ! But when 1 
saw you approach ” 

“Don’t recur to that, I beg!” said Dick Turpin. 

“Your lordship is too good — much too good!” said the 
old gentleman, with a pleasant smile. “ Here, however, is 
my poor abode. You may not find it so comfortable as 
your own abode, but, such as it is, you are fully welcome 
to it.” 

“ I thank you !’’ said Turpin ; “ not only on my own 
account, but on behalf of my sister’s, who is much too 
agitated and alarmed to speak for herself.” 

The old gentleman ascended the steps that led to the 
front door of the mansion as he spoke. 

Upon seeing their master approaching, several servants 
made their appearance, one of whom to,.k charge of Biaes 
Bess. 

Dick Turpin looked anxiously after his steed, and felt 
strongly inclined to accompany the servant and see where 
she was bestowed. 

But if he did, their suspicion might be aroused, and so 
he contented himself with the thought that he would 
take the earliest opportunity of paying a visit to her in 
tine stable. 

The old gentleman offered his services to assist Maud 
to ascend the steps, and, in a few moments afterwards, 
the two fugitives found themselves beneath the roof of 
the mansion, a-"- ' as it seemed, in a place of absolute 
safety 




CHAPTER DXLII. 

DICK TURPIN is STARTLED UY THE SUDDEN* APPEARANCE 
OP MR. WRIGGLES AND HIS OFFICERS. 

“ Welcojik ’’ said the old gentleman, ushering Dick 
Xurpin and Maud into a room, and bowing profoundly 
at every step— “ welcome to my poor abode.” 7 

A thousand thanks !” returned Turpin. “I trust it 

my w1fe”° g °° d,r ft to Stroduclyolto 

JiES?5 the r00U1 ’ Dick Tur P iu noticea that, 
seated neai the fire, was a very stout and elderly lady, 

who, upon their entrance, threw down the look she 
appeared to bo reading, and came towards them. 

Mrs/Tuttle 1 ” 6 y9ur lordship ' to introduce you to my wife, 
Then, turning to his wife, he added : , 

‘Sophia, allow me to introduce to you Lord ’ j 

No. 114.— Black Bess. 

No. 11 4. 


1 He paused and stammered, then looked inquiringly 
owards Dick . or a name by which he could announce 
him. 

• The highwayman di|not allow tftis to embarrass him 
m the least, but spoke with great readiness the first name 
which came to the tip of his tongue. : 

“ Alton,” he said. 

“ Thank you, my lord ! Sophia, this is Lord Alton and 
his sister. 

1 lie intioductiou was gone through with a vast deal 
ot politeness and deference upon the part of the owners of 
the mansion. 

Refreshments were brought, and then, for the gratifi- 
cation of Mrs. Tuttle, Dick had to relate over again ttie 
cause of his intrusion. 

So freely and unhesitatingly did Dick speak, and so 
much coherence and circumstantiality did his narrative 
possess, that not a doubt was raised in their minds as to 
the truth of the whole story. 

. They % well knew it was no uncommon thing loi hunt- 
ing parties to assemble at the place Dick Lad mentioned# 
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iuii such an accident as lie nad described was one very 
likely to happen. 

Although his enemies were so class it hand, ’Diet 
Turpin preserved his calmness in a most admirable man-, 
rier, and pa-tcok of the delicacies beiore him with 
as much ef se as though be was Lord Altos in 
reality. 

Poo* - Mand, however, could not control her terror. 

The agitation and alarm which she exhibited were not 
attributed to the real cause, but to the aouidsni which 
Turpin described as having befallen her. 

And so all things turned out for tbo best. 

As for Dick, he felt quite certain that he should be able 
to maintain the deception which he had commenced. 

It was easy enough to see that Mr. and Mrs Tuttle 
vere completely overwhelmed by the unexpected honour 
which had fallen upon them. 

Never before in their lives had their mansion been 
graced by tho presence of any member of the aris- 
tocracy. 

Dick Turpin was calm, because, having succeeded -in 
effecting his object so far, he bad no doubt aboj t the 
success of the remainder. 

He made sure that Air. Wriggles would never dream of 
looking for him there. 

In ail this he was mistaken, and he was disagreeably 
reminded of tho fact that it is never safe to trust to appjsar- 

&UCCS. 

While he imagined himself so secure, danger was in ro- 
alitv rapidly thickening about him. 

Mr. Wriggles was making, what might bo termeil, 
without any exaggeration whatever, almost superhuman 
eft arte. to achieve his capture. 

The euccess he met with will shortly be made apparent, 
but, for the present, it is our duty to occupy or 'elves i 
with the proceedings of the highwayman himself. 

While seated in the comfortable room of the country 
mansion, Dick noticed, with some surprise, that the old 
gentleman managed to monopolise the whole of tho con- 
versation ; and, above all things, appeared desirous .of pre- 
venting his wife from speaking, for when he observed her 
about to make any remark, he would ini mediately say 
something himself, and in such a high, querulous tone of 
voice that it made what sho said inaudible. 

Mrs. Tuttle looked very red and indignant at. being 
thus treated. 

Unfortunately her voice was thick and soft, and would 
noi reach for any great distance, while her husband’s, 
being a shrill treble, seemed to pierce to the very brain. 

At last she resolved to be kept in check no longer, aud, 
observing an opportunity, sho raised her voice as- loiiil aa 
sho could, aud said : r 

“ Timothy, I arn ashamed of you — and not no mistake ! 
You engrosses the whole of the conversation, and don’t 
give me not no chance of speaking to his ludship !” 

When his wife thus spoke, Air. Tuttle opened and 
shut both his hands and bis mouth at the same instant, 
in & convulsive gasping sort of way, aud no doubt ho. gave 
an inward groan. 

Dick raised a glass of wine to his lips to concear tho 
6mile this liUie episode produced. 

He uuderstood clearly enough now the reuses, wny 
Mr. Tuttle had been so desirous of drownirg his wife’s 
voice, and preventing her from speaking. 

A complete silence followed her words, for fcer husband 
was too overcome either to move or to utter a word, aud 
So the good lady took advantage ot ttus lavour»t<je op- 
portunity to display her oratory. <* 

“ Your ludship must be quite disgust/ri with Timothy, 

I am sure! It is just like him — ho ain't got no more 
manners nor a pig ! But sir — your ludship — you’re wel- 
come to this ’ero house, and all that’s in is, th^ja-me si a ii 
it was your own !” 

Dick bowed and muttered tfcanXa. 

“ We are plain people, your ludship,” sue continue 
“as I dare say you've found out! I ain't no ;ady, and 
Timotay ain't no gentleman — though tie tries bar 3 it. p.v t 
himself off as srch —hut I^don't. Show your *r o.e oolpaj , 
sud stick to ’em s alius my mottor !” 

The sentime it docs you infinite ciedit,. Mrs. Tuti’.o, ” 
aa.' i i'ncfc. a no telt himself constrained to say some- 
tteng. 

* Your ludship ia too objeeging!” said the bid lady, in 
' uasto* “ But, a* ’ w-id afore, show what you are ! I 


ain’t asnamed of my bringings tip u "CviEothy is 1 many* 
the row! have had with him, ludship. over tins 

’ere very subject; but I never would act the 3ne ladj to 
please him ! The fact is, it isn’t in me !” 

With his countenance expressive of the utmost dismay, 
M. T uttlo sat still in hi| chair witliout speaking c 
word, but every now aud then he would dart fusions 
glances upon his better half. 

11 he, however, took not tbe leaot notice. 

Sue was talking to a lord— -a thing sho had never done 
hi ter e in her life; aud, what was more, the lord was 
listening to her wim evident pleasure. 

“Power out some wine, your ludship.” continued Y -s 
Tuttle — “don’t spare it; aud power some out for ? mr 
sister. .If you’ll make yourselves at home, why then all’s 
right. X hope your ludship won’t bo offeuded witii 
Timothy for trying to make out ho was somebody grand, 
— it’s a failing of his, and so I often tells him. Lor, sir,— 
yo.nr ludship l mean — ’tain’t so many years ago since we 
kept a chandler’s shop in Bermondsey. Them was the 
tijnes, your ludsliip, and I often thinks of them with a 
nifhe. Timothy hadn’t got so many line notions in his 
head then as ho has now, though he was alius a little 
given time ..jay.” r 

Dick bowed and sipped his wine, for it was not very 
easy to participate in Mrs. Tuttle’s conversation. 

“ Ou,* history, your ludship,” Continued Mrs Tuttle, 
delighted with the idea that a lord was listening, to her — 
“our history is exceedingly simple, — Timothy’s uncle 
dropt off defunct one day, aud left this ’ere crib and all 
the belongings to we.” 

At this disclosure Air. Tuttle groaned aloud. 

Iu spite of his dangerous position, Dick enjoyed this 
scene mightily. 

It was by no means the first instance which had come 
under his notice of people trying to make themselves out 
to be much better than they really were. 

“Not but what, your ludship,” continued Mrs. Tuttlo, 
“ Timothy is a decentiah man, alius exceptin’ the fault 
which I have just been mentioning ; but, as I often say to 
him, ‘ Timothy,’ say I, ‘what’s the good of your tr, T te& 
to make out you’re a gentleman born when you k; ou 
very well that you ain’t, ’cos you know your father kept & 
kuackor’s yard at Dock Head ;’ but of course, that a neither 
here ucr there— 1 don’t wish to expose you.” 

Air. Tuttle’s countenance assumed a greenish tinge. 

Evidently he didn't know what to do with himseif and 
was much disgusted with his wife’s conduct, for if ever 
he had desired to induce tho belief that he was a gentle- 
man, ho had that morning, but, as usual, his wife, by her 
plain speaking, had disappointed him. 

Gradually Maud forgot her -fears, and listened to the 
disclosures ol Mrs. Tuttle with a half-sniile upon her 
countenance. 

After this last speech of Mrs. Tuttle’s came a long ar 4 
strange pause. 

When there are four persons only partially acquainted 
I with each other, oi in conversation, such pauses are com- 
mon. 

Already Turpin had found that Mrs. Tuttle’s remailcs 
were not provocative of comment or inquiry, and quite 
incapable of reply. 

As for Air. Tuttle himself, he was too far gone, and too 
overcome by his wife’s revelations, to be able to open lnfl 
lips. 

Maud was silent, for sho had not yet sufficiently over- 
come her agitation to take an active part in what was 
going tor ward. 

Mrs. Tuttle’s volubility seemed, iu some mysterious 
Tay or other, to have received a sudden check, lor she 
te'eamo quite silent, 

Evmy second made this pause grew more and more 
■qnt durable — -the only sound wltich reached their ears 
’was i ,o -listling of the trees in the garden. 

Suddenly Dick Turpin started upi ight in his chfj?, tvnd 

assumed a listening attitude. 

His quick ear had 'detected a sound, which had escaped 
the attention of the others present. . 

It was that of heavy footsteps walking upon tho grareL 
I Before he hail time to think anything about it, or even 
to listen long enough to tho sound in order to make nura 
that his senses had nut ‘deceived him, the ctmarkabia 
silence was broken in upon by a heavy kno'W. 

Some one at tbe front door of the m&u.iio'i bad reined 
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the ponderous knocker, and brought it down with a 
dab. 

The sharp sound echoed and re-echoed tarongh the 
mansion, and those who heard it start id violently, as 
they would have done had a pistol bean discharged" sud- 
denly and unexpectedlv. 

“ Oh, crikey !” exclaimed Mro. Tuttle. “ Wh*t Is tho 
flame of gracious, is that ?" 

Bang raiue the knock at the trout door ££*J&, 

Maud screamed slightly. 

Mr. Tuttle started to his feet, and said : 

“ It’s — it’s some oue at the front door!” 

Bang came the knock for the third tins, **. «$ those 
who were without had determined upon entering. 

“ I’ll — I’ll go and see what it is !” gasped Mr. Tattle. 

And before Dick could interpose ana prevent him 
from leaving the room, tlia ex-chandler opened iMs door 
and rushed rate the passage. 

He seemed glad to escape. 

No sooner had he gone, however, than Dick c.iSrfd tho 
door behind him and locked it. 

“ Oh my, your hulship !” said Mrs. Tuttle. “ What 
are you going to do ?” 

“'Hush — bash !” said Turpin, coming towards her. 
“ You have now an opportunity, if you desire to embrace 
it, of seeing my brains blowu out and scattered upon the 
floor !” 

“Your ludship’s brains!” exclaimed Mr s. Tuttle. 
“What a awful idea!” 

“ You don’t de3ireit, then ? ’’ 

“ Certaiulv not, your ludsffip!” 

“ Hush — Kush ! I am uo lord ! I have come here 
under false colours ! I now feel heartily ashamed of my- 
self for having done so!” 

“Nut a lud?” 

“ No, I am not a lord ! But I am so pleased with your 
candid, open, and kindly disposition, that 1 don’t hesitate 
to tell you who I am ! Listen, then, and prepare .your- 
self for a surprise ! I am Dick Turpin, the highwayman !” 

Mrs. Tuttle screamed. 

“ Oh lawks !” she screamed, and then she sark back in 
her chair with such violence that it threatened co demolish 
it. 

“Yes, I am Dick Turpin, the highwayman, and ray life 
is entirely in your hands, for those knocks at the front 
door were given by the police officers in search of me 
For my own part, I would not ask your protection, but- 
svou'd take my owu part ; you seo, however, that 1 have 
some ono with me — not my sister, but my wife — it is her 
1 want, to spare from the police ofut»rs|* 

“ But they are here,” suin’ Mrs. Tuttle ; “ bow ran I o&ve 
you ?” 

“ That I eaunot toll," returned Dick; “ it you can't do 
so iu any way, I must do the best I can fey my- 
self." ( 

1 Oh dear me t” sighed Mw». Tuttle. “ Oriky me if this 
ain’t romantic ! But as for the uosifers, your ludship, I hates 
’em quite as much as you do, tlie sneakin’ vagabones ! I 
shall never forget a trick they once served mo, which, how- 
ever’s, neither here nor there, and 1 would gladly do any- 
thing to spite the vagabones !” ' 

“ Then you have .the opportunity of doing co," said 
Turpin, “ and much more effectually than yon could ever 
have hoped for. All you have got to do is to be quick end 
hide us iu some place where they can’t find ai." 

“ Ah. wheels within wheels I alius do say ; that reminds 
me of them folks’ ancestors what lived in this ’ere crib 
afore. Mr. Turtle’s uncle once hid Kiug Ohari S3 the itirr ; t 
in this worry Indention! room ” 

“And was he found ?” asked Dick, pointedly. 

“ No, ho waru’t ; the sogers searched all about and gave 
it up in despair, and though they was very Dearly -certain 
he was hid'n’ in the house som< where.” 

“ Show U3 this place,” exclaimed Dick — “ conceal ue in 
it, and deny all knowledge of us to tho olfiee~i and you 
will not only render me ami my wife a service ior which 
we shall for ever bo grateful, but you will also, spite the 
officers to vour heart’s content!” 

“I will do it," said Mrs. Tuttle, with an ai. of twglc 
resolution-—* 4 Vll do it — oriky me if I don’t — test i must ha 
quick.” 

“ You must,” said Dick— “quick — quick, nr it will bo 
too late, and the chance will bo lost !” 


CHAPTER DXLIII. 

MBS. TUTTLE 8ECRETES DICK TURPIN AND MAUD IN THB 
' RECESS. 

“Come this way — come this way!” cried Mrs. Tuttle, and 
waddled across the room towards the ffi eplace, eiosely 
followed by Dick Turpin and Maud. 

! She paused at one side of tho huge chkxmpy-piece, ab i, 
pressing a concealed spring, caused a narrow door to open 
A dark-looking recess was disclosed beyond it. 

“ That is the place," she said. “ Enter — lie quick ; it is hot 
large, but will hold you both, and take my word for it, you 
won’t be found !” 

Mrs. Tuttle almost pushed the fugitives into the dark 
little recess, and as soon as they were fairly inside it she 
clewed the door. 

The snap which the spring gave when it flew into its 
place caased Dick to feel an uneasy sensation about his 
heart, ter he could not conceal from himself the fact that 
his pom". Ion wag ticklish, that ho was a prisoner, and that 
be relied for his safety entirely upon the excellence of his 
place a£ concealment. 

And yet not exactly that, for Mrs. Tuttle would have to 
call into exercise all her tact. 

Just as that lady closed the secret door, the thought sud- 
denly crossed her mind that her husband had gone out of 
the room, and, as ho had not been cautioned to the con- 
trary, would disclose all to the officers. 

lihe shook her fist at the door, and her face became 
clouded with vexation. 

“ There is no help for it,” she muttered ; “we must take 
things as they eomo, but how I am to manage with 
Timothy is more than I ervn tell.” 

She hastened towards Sa door, and unlocked it silently. 
The footsteps which Dick had heard and which had 
just apprised him of his danger were indeed those of Mr. 
Wriggles and his officers, who had followed him so far 
and t hen lost the track. 

From the top of the hill ho had made an accurate in- 
spection of the whole of the country, and found that those 
he sought were not in sight. 

Yet he could not divest himself of the notion that they 
were somewhere close at hand. 

The only habitation in sight was the residence of Mr. 
Tuttle, and the appearance of this mansion was such as to 
make it very unlikoly Dick Turpin was hiding anywhere 
iu its vicinity. 

, Mr. Wriggles, however, had discovered that Dick Tur- 
pin was one who would do without the least hesitation 
what anyone else would shrink from. 

lie thought as a kind of last hopo, no barm would re- 
sult if he made his way to tho mansion anil inquired of 
its inmates whether anyoue answering to tho description 
of tho highwayman had been seen by them. 

Accordingly this was tho course of action he decided 
upon, and so wo seo him and his officers standing at the 
front door of the mansion knocking for admission. 

Mr. Tuttle had ran out into the passage with the inten 
tion of opening the door himself, but after going a few 
steps he paused. 

“Confound that beastly womau,” ho said, “she has 
thrown mo entirely off my guard ! The idea of my doing 
such a ridiculous thing as to run to open tho front door — 
that just shows how she has flurried me. Oh, Sophia, 
Sophia, you are tho plague of ray life!” 

The officers, impatient at tho delay and angry that no 
notice was taken of their summons, knocked again. 

Mr. Tuttle lived in as great style as he could, and so he 
had a hall porter, who sat in a hugo leather ea^y chair, 
with nothing else to do but attend to the door. 

Upon tho present occasion tho easy chair was vacant, 
and it would seem that the porter was in some place 
where the knock at the front door was inaudible. 

Mr. Tuttle was very angry. 

His servants gave him an immense deal of troub'e, for 
th <y quickly fouu4 out who he was, or rather, who lie had 
been, and despised him accordingly, and set him qvJts at de- 

“ I suppose I must open tho door myself,” said Mr, 
Tuttle. “ I will discharge that villain tnis very d iy ! He 
ain’t fit to live in a gentleman’s house. I’ll discharge 
faba!” 

It was during this time that Turpra was having 
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the extraordinary conversation with Mrs. Tuttle which we 
have recorded in the preceding chapter. .. 

Feeling very angry with himself, with his wife, ^rii-h his 
visitors, with his servants, and with those who wero knock- 
ing so persistently, Mr. Tuttle walked along the hall, and 
finally opened the door. 

There stood Mr. Wriggles, with his houutenance mci« 
■urple and irascible than ever, and his men ij a thf .V" 
behind him on the steps. 

Mr. Wriggles’s suspicions had been excited and hi, Ji 6 
roused by the inattention which was given to his summons 
for admission ; therefore, as soon as the door vjas opened, 
he stepped in. 

This proceeding ana tne appearance of the ofiix>rs took 
Mr. Tuttle completely by surprise, and he glared at tlicci 
in a manner that was ludicrous to behold. 

“ Why is all this delay ?” roared Mr. Wriggles — “ why 
was the door not opened before ? I’ll ccnaolain to vour 
master, you blackguard !” 

My master ?” gasped Tuttle. “ 

“ Yes, you ill-looldug son of a gua 5 You aro a good deal 
too old for service ! You ought to he hung up on a hook, 
and pass the remainder of your days peace !” 

“Mind what you are about !” said Mr. Tuttle, shaking 
his fists indignantly. “ I tell you an iiaglishtnan’s house 
is his castle, and beware how you invade it ! You have 
insulted me ; but beware — beware, I say, or you will rouse 
the British lion wiiLin me !” 

“Don’t excite yourself, old cock, but just run and tell 
your master that his majesty’s police are at the door. 
Make hasto, or you will find yourself in tho wrong 
box !” 

“ My master ?” said Mr. Tuttle again. “ What do you 
mean — are you mad ?” 

“ No ; but it strikes me you are — you must oa an 
escaped lunatic !” 

Mr. Tuttle shook with passion, and felt as though he 
would have liked to fell Mr. W riggles to tho earth, but 
he thought of their number and the probable result of an 
encounter, and his discretion got the better of his valour. 

At this moment Mrs. Tuttle opened the door of the 
room in which she had been sitting. 

“ What is the meaning of all this ?” she said. “Why 
Is all this uproar ?” 

“ Beg your pardon, mum,’ 5 said Mr. Wriggles, taking off 
his hat and making a bow, “ and meaning no offence to 
ou, mum, but we can’t get any satisfaction from this old 
loke, who we take to be a lunatic ?” 

This gave the worthy lady an idea. 

“ Yes, yes. Alas !” she cried, “he is just a little frit 
touched.” 

Mr. Wriggles tapped his forehead. 

“ Don’t pay any attention to him ; fix you eye on him ; 
he is quite harmless. What did you please to want?” 

“Mum,” said Mr. Wriggles, “I am very sorry to 
interrupt you, but we are in search of a great criminal. 
We have tracked him to near this spot, and I called to in- 
quire if you had seen him, thinking it possible you might 
have done so ?” 

“ Was he a man ?” asked Mr. Tuttle. 

“ In course he was,” said his wife. “ Didn’t the gentle- 
man say so? Ilo’d your row, Tim, and don’t inter- 
fere !” 

Poor Mr. Tuttle looked around him with a perfectly 
indescribable expression on his countenance. He was 
quite sure some ono was mad, but he could not decide 
whether it was himself, or his wife, or his strange visitors. 

Mr. Wriggles went on : 

“ He is dressed in a kind of officer’s uniform : scarlet 
coat, trimmed with gold lace, and horseman’s boots.” 

“Nad he got his sister with him ?” asked Mr. Tattle. 

“ Why, old fellow,” said Mr. Wriggles, “ you lion s, 
mean to say you have seen him ?” 

“No — no!” exclaimed Mrs. Tuttle, quickly. “Don’t 
pay any attention to him — he is mad !” 

“ Mad ?” repeated her husband, looking more bewildered 
and enraged than ever — “mad? Yes, somebody is mad! 
It — it isn’t me! Oh, Sophia — Sophia! What do you 
mean?” 

“ Beg your pardon, mum,” said Mr. Wriggles, “ I see 
you’re right, lus case is quite hopeless, I should say ; only 
It strikes me as being strange, asking that question, as 
the very chap we are in search of happen,? $9 .hare a 
woman with him.” , 


“ Young and pretty ?” said Mr. Tuttle again. 

“Come, come old chap, don’t you interfere, but let ms 
talk with the lady ! I must fix my eye upon you.” 

“D — n your eye,” said Mr. Tuttle. “I am no more 
mad than you are !” 

“ Cracked people always say that,” remarked the police 
officer. 

“ Well, mum,” he added, “ that's tho description, and if 
you happen to have seen any person answering to it, you 
will do me a very great favour by saying so. The/ ave 
desperate chaiacters, I can tell you !” 

“ Are they thieves ?” said Mr. Tuttle. 

“ Well, one is Dick Turpin, tho highwayman.” 

“ D — D — Dick Turpin ? And all my plate on the side- 
board !” 

“ die — what ?” said Mr. Wriggles quickly. “ Say that 
again !” 

“ Don’t heed him,” said Mis. Tuttle. “ I tell you he is 
mad, and don't know what he says !” 

“ Oli, you false woman, you know I am not mad ! You 
wicked old wretch — you know they are both in the 
dining-room, and one of them is Dick Tuvpin, and all 
my plate’s on the sideboard !” 

As he spoke these words, the owner of the mansion 
turned round and made a rush, as though he would have 
entered the room and seen after the safety of his 
property. 

But his wife adroitly stopped before him, and caught 
him in her arms. 

She stroked and patted him on the head, saying : 

“ Come, come, Tim — Tim, be quiet — ho quiet, there’s a 
good lad, don’t excite yourself !” 

“Let mo go, yon female hyena!” said Mr. Tuttlo, 
struggling to release himself. “ Como on, officers — come 
on, I see how the land lies ! Run into that room — there 
he i3 1 I dare say he has pocketed all my plate by this 
time.” 

Mr. Wriggles was beginning to get very much be- 
wildered. 

However, he understood that ho was to run into that 
room which Mr. Tuttlo indicated, and calling aloud for 
his men to follow him, ho did so. 

lie entered, and of course found the room empty. 

MrsS Tuttle followed, dragging he husband after 
her. 

“ Why, there is nobody here,” roared Mr. Wriggles— 
“ nobody at all !” 

Mr. Tuttle looked round and saw that Dick Turpin had 
disappeared. 

llis eyes wandered to the sideboard, upon which a 
profusion of plate was rather ostentatiously displayed, and 
found that it presented its usual appearance — nothing had 
been removed. 

Ho clenched his fists and struck himself some very 
severe blows on the head, in order to make out whether 
ho was awake, or whether he was tho victim of some 
ridiculous dream. 

“I told you it was no good to pay any attention to 
what he said,” cried Mrs. Tuttle. “ He is mad, and when 
the change of the moon comes, there is no doing any 
good with him, though at most other times ho is quiet. 
“Now Tim — Tim,” she said, “ do be quiet, and don’t make 
fools of these officers any more, or else you will get your- 
self into trouble !" 

“Am I mad?’ 1 asked Mr. Tuttle, wildly — “am I mad?’ 
Just tell me that ? Am 1 mad, I say ?” 

“ If we’re to judge by appearances,” said Mr. Wriggles, 
“ you are about as clean off it as anybody well could be. 
H you were in your proper senses, do you think 
you would have said Dick Turpin was here, when you 
must have known very well all the while that the room 
was quite empty ?’’ 

“ Empty ?” said Mr. Tuttle, endeavouring te collect his 
scattered thoughts — “empty? It was not empty. 
Where’s his lordship ? — where’s his lordship’s sister ? 
Oh, Sophia, Sophia ! you are at the bottom of all this , 
but what if means I can’t think. Tell me, 1 say 
again, where’s his lordship? — where's his lordship** 
sister ?” 

“Yours is a' hopeless case, old file, I should say,” re- 
marked Mr. Wriggles. “Why, anybody could tell you’re as 
ml as a March hare, and you’re not fit to be allowed 
your {iberty l” 
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CHAPTER DXLIT. 

HR. TOTVLE DOUBTS WHETHER HE IS IN II K EIS HT 

SENSES OR NOT. •V 

Mr. Wrioulks and his oiBcera considered the very in- 
quiries made by Mr. Tuttle as direct evidence of his in- 
sanity. 

No words, however well chosen, could give the least j vif^ht be — and where are they gone ? 
idea of the state of his feelings, he was enraged beyond '» *re I” 
measure, and moreover mystified in no small degree. i -Hr Wriggles was staggered by the first part of tin# 

“ Will you all sit down,” said Mrs. Tuttle, “and have a speech, and hardly knew what to make of it, but as u&-. 
drop of something short ? Iam sorry Tim, poor fellow, { fortwiate Tuttle proceeded, and became more and 


identical chair — that is wher* his lordship sat, who any- 
body could see with half an »jr was Dick Turpin, for 
'^hadn’t he got a red coat on, and hadn’t he got a sword 
by his side and pistols in his belt, and boots on that 
came up over his knees? You know he had, you hyena, 
and his eisier was with him — tlxat is his lordship's 
sister, or Dick Turpin’s sister, or whoever elso’s sister she 

I know they wera 


should have given you so much trouble.” 

“ Don’t ‘poor fellow ’ mo,” howled her hnobana. 

“ It’s a great affliction,” said Mrs. Tuttle, "and a great 
grief to me. It worrits all the flesh of my bones, that it 
does ! ’Taint often he is so violent a3 what he has been 
this morning. Generally he is all right if you can but fix 
your eye upon him. Now, Tim,” she added. “ Jtti ’<*ak at 
mo.” 

Mr. Tuttle howled again. 

“Oh, you viper,” he cried— “Ch you viper, to truatyour 
husband in this way ! And you,” he added, turning to 
Mr. Wriggles and his party — “you, who ars you? 
You can’t be officers ; you must be idiots, or else you 
wouldn’t let this woman make fools of you like she 
does !” 

“ Come, come, Tim,” said Mr. Wriggles, endoivouring 
to fix his eye upon him, “don’t be violent — pray don’t, 
for your poor wife’s sake — you must be a great grief and 
trouble to her, poor thing 1” 

Poor Tuttle gnashed his teeth, and, seizing hold of his 
wig, dashed it violently upon the ground, and stamped 
upon it. 

All those actions, which resulted mexely from the 
state of passion he had worked himself up to, were set 
down as positive proof that he was out of his senses. 

Mrs. Tuttle went to the sideboard, aud poured out 
glasses of brandy for the officers. 

“ There,” she said, “ drink that — it is a 'Vop of good.” 

“Many thanks, mum,” said Mr. Wriggles; “and ’eres 
hopin’ you’ll be as well and kind hearted as you are at 
this minute for the rest of your life, and that poor Tim 
will give you less trouble either by getting better, or else 
by kicking the bucket, which, though I am sorry for him, 
I can’t help thinking is the best thing he can do." 

“ You wretch — youjinfamous villain ! Would you come 
into a gentleman’s house and insult him in the manner 
you' have insulted me ? I will let you know that such 
things are not to be done with impunity ! You shall 
be reported ! I will havo this matter thoroughly sifted !’■ 

“Now, Tim — Tim— calm yourself — do be calm !” said 
his wife. “ You ought to know very well that you don’t 
know what you are talking about !” 

“ But I do, you perfidious villain, and you know it, but 
you shall suffer for this, take my word for it — you shall 
remember this day, and remember it to your sorrow !” 

“ I say, mum,” cried Mr. Wiggles, “ ’eres axin’ your 
pardon, but we must be going, as wo have got our duty 
to attend to ; but don’t you think that your life’s in danger 
— don’t you think you ought to keep him under somp kind 
of restraint ? He ought to have a strait jacket put on 
you know, and chained down on a bed in the regular 
stylo, and fed on cold water and hard blows, till ho gets 
better ! Lor’ bless you, mum, you’d be surprised if you 
/{new how quick the patients recover under that treat- 
ment ! I can’t abear mad people myself, making so bold, 
mum, and if I was in your place I shouldn’t rest till he 
was locked up !” 

“And I won’t rest till you are locked up!” screamed 
Mr. Tuttle. “Do you Lear that, you purple-faced 
villain ? You shall suffer dearly for your conduct !" 

The least allusion to the remarkablo colour of his 
countenance put Mr. Wriggles in a towering passion, 
aud it was with difficulty that he resisted the impulat- 
ef rushing forward and strangling Tim on the spot 

But he thought he was only a poor lunatic, ani deter- 
mined k eparo him. 

“ Good morning, mum,” eaid Mr. Wriggles, preparing 
to take his departure. “ Then you have not seen the indi- 
vidual we are in search of ?" 

*\ (fo I have not,” replied Mrs. Tuttle stoutly 

“False woman, you have," cried her husband-^' you 
know you have— you know he sat here in this very 


more excited and incoherent, he set down what he said 
as being nothing more than the ravings of a disordered 
brain 

Once more bidding Mrs. Tuttle goodbye, and having 
received from that lady the assurance that no one of the 
sort had been in the room, Mr. Wriggles took his de- 
parture, descended the steps in the front of the mansion, 
and walked slowly aiong the avenue leading to the 
g»tes. 

As he proceeded, he quickly grew meditative. 

“ I’d have given a guinea,” he muttered, “ if Jim Lick- 
fold had been with me. With all his faults, I will say 
he was a rare good one to see through a thing ! I ain’t 
satisfied over this ’ere job now. I can’t help thinking 
there’s something behind it. I must think — I must turn 
it all over in my mind from first to last. The question 
is, is he mad ? He must be ; for if he is in his senses, 
I'm out of mine. And yet what a many odd things he 
said! It could not have been madness that made him 
ask whether he’d got his sister with him. And how was 
he able to describe him so well ? It puzzles my brain. 
I am half inclined to think he wasn’t mad, after all. I 
must think it out — I must sit down quietly somewhere, 
and think it out !” 

Leaving Mr. Wriggles to carry out his resolution, we 
will return to Dick Turpin and Maud. 

Being placed in full possession of all the facts, can the 
reader form an idea of the state of mind they were in 
during the time they were shut up in the little recess at 
the side of the fireplace ? 

In this place of concealment they could hear perfectly 
all that was said in the room. 

At first Dick was at a loss to understand what w^a 
meant, but by degrees he comprehended the case. 

Once or twice, however, he gave himself up for lost, 
aud when Mr. Tuttle described him so graphically at the 
last, Dick shut his teeth close together, and prepared for 
the worst. 

As soon as the officers had departed, poor Mr. Tuttle 
sank down in a chair. 

There can be little doubt that he was at this time really 
and truly mad, for his mind was in a state of utter con- 
fusion. 

The look of his face alarmed his wife, and she came 
towards him with the intention, if possible, of soothing 
him. 

But as soon as he saw her approaching, he started 
wildly to his feet, and shrieked : 

“ Off — off, you perfidious woman ! Don’t come near 
me— don’t touch me ! Go away from me, I say ! I am 
not mad, and you know It !" 

“ I den’t know what is the matter with you, Tim.” said 
Mrs. Tyitle ; “but the manner in which you treat me is 
enough to draw tears out of paviV-stoncs ! It is eruei 
and unmanly of you to treat me in this way !” 

Mrs. Tuttle sat down in a chair, and burst into tears. 

Her poor husband’s mystification increased. 

“So confused was his mind, that he could not deter- 
mine whether he was the injured party or whether Lis 
wife was. 

There she sat, however, sobbing and crying bitterly. 

“Oh, Sophia, Sophia!” he cried, with ludicrous pathos. 
“Do explain all this dreadful affair — pray do ! I am going 
mad! I feel it. Mv head’s going round and ruuud like 
• coffee-mill. It is, Sophia. Do explain things to me!” 

*• I will not, Tim ! I don’t know what is the matter 
with you, but I hope you ain’t going ma.1 v^ill you take 
my advice ?” 

“What is it ?” 

* Go upstah’a and lie down on the bod, and go So sloop. 
That is the very best thing you can do, Tim ; and whaa 
jom wake up you will feel all right, and if you want any- 
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thing: exp’ained, why, then, I can explain it I can’t help 
thinking that yofi’ve been somewhere unbeknown to me, 
Aud got something to drink which don’t agree with you.” 

Poor Tuttle didn’t know, but he felt it would be a great 
relief to lie down on a bed in a quiet room, and go to sleep; 
he wanted to rest his brain, and free himself from the stale 
of mystification ho was in. 

“I will go, Sophia,” he said — “1 will go: bnd I if.pe 
1 shall be able to go to sleep.” 

“Ah, Tim, try; and, take iny word for ft, was oou 
wake up you will find yourself all right.” 

“ I am going — 1 am going.” 

With these Words, Mr. Tuttle shuffled out of tb? room. 

His wife sank down on the chair again, & ad a-joe in 
good earnest. 

Dick Turpin was anxious to be released from his ’pS »,ce 
of confinement, but he did not know how to open the 
secret door himself, and he thought his best plan would 
be to let Mrs. Tuttle shed her tears and grow calm. 

After a while be ventured, to tap gently wilh his 
Knuckles upon the door. 

The summons was at first taken no notice of, Irat pre- 
sently she heard it, and, rising to her feet, pressed tiro 
spring and cansed the little secret door to fiy open. 

Maud and Turpin both sprang forward and grasped her 
by tr.e hand. 

“ How can I thank you ?” said the latter. “ It is to 
you aud you alone that I owe my life and liberty on thi3 
occasion ! Who knows, perhaps some day or other the 
time will come when I shall be able to do you a favour in 
return for the one you have done me to-day ?” 

“I shall never forget you,” sobbed Maud, “never — 
never !” , 

As might be expected, Mrs. Tuttle was one of those 
porsons who feel uncomfortable while being praised or 
thanked, and so she went on hastily : 

“ Don’t say anything about it. It’s all right ! I have 
had my revenge upon the ossifers, and that’s chiefly all 1 
wanted ! 1 have served them out — they are gone — and 
you are free to depart !” 

“And we will leave you,” said Turpin, “but it will bo 
with much regret! I am afraid to ask any further 
favour at your hands, and yet ” 

“ Speak out, — tell me what I can do !” 

“Well, then, it is quite possible that the police officers 
are just a little suspicious, and are watching in the 
neighbourhood, anil if such is the case, why, I should be 
discovered before I bad gone many yards. What 1 was 
gting to ask was that you would allow us to remain here 
until night ?” 

“ You shall — you are quite welcome ! You can remain 
here in this room. 1 yvi.il leave the secret door open, and 
if anything of an alarming character happens, all you 
will have to do will bo to slip into the recess aud close 
the door after you.” 

“ Ten thousand thanks, dear madam !” said Dick 
Turpin — “ ten thousand thanks ! I wi»h I could repay 
you for this estimable service !” 

ilvs. Tuttle withdrew, leaving both to themselves. 

“ Oil, Dick,” said Maud, “ this is truly dreadful ! I wish 
that we wore far away from this spot ; I am terrified to 
death!” 

“Calm yourself,” said Turpin — “there is no immediate 
danger now. I would gladly leave this place behind 
myself, but at present it would be unwise to make the 
attempt to do so. We ought to be exceedingly glad that 
we have obtained permission to remain — I can ’assure yon 
that it is much more than I expected. I hope and belmve 
that we shall remain in safety until nightfall, snd then, 
when the darknea* comes, we shall s f and a chance of get- 
ting away, even supposing that Mr. Wriggles’s suspicions 
are excited, and that he is lurking somewnefo "fa the 
neighbourhood.” 

** i wish night would come uow,” said 


CHAPTER DXL7. 

Dies TtTRVIN FINDS HIUSKi r SUKKOf'XT.Sl) BY 8S‘* 

wrujgl.es and ms officers. 

Most heartily did Dick Turpin reiterate hia fair cc<rs 
pardon's wish. 

It was now only about mid-day, and though it was thro 
tom>9 of the year when the usys ere shortest, many 


hour? would have to pass away before it would be dark 
enough foi them to steal away from the mansion un per- 
ceived. 

Dick occupied himself with the difficult task of lesson- 
ing Maud’s apprehensions, and when a short time bad 
eirpcod, without the occurrence of any incident, and with- 
out their privacy being disturbed, she grew calmer, and 
began to think that after all, things would turn out well. 

What gave Turpin the most uneasiness was that Black 
Bess wjs placed somewhere, Le cculd not tell where, so 
that, a mould he be compelled to beat a precipitate retreat, 
ho would not know in what direction to run in order to 
find hiss gallant mai r. 

To k-tve attempted to leave the house in order t*> ootain 
thia important information would be running a very great 
risk — more risk, indeed, than he felt justified in run- 
ning. . 

It was quite likely that- some 'A the officers were limit- 
ing about, aud if so he would Do seen, and all the ad- 
vantage which he had hitherto gained would be lost 

Nor was it possible to send Maud out, upon this errand, 
for she would bo recognised by'the officers as quickly as 
himself. 

Under these circumstances, then, he had no other re- 
source than to remain perfectly still, aud. content liim.seii 
in the best way he could. 

Although they were busily occupied in conversing to- 
gether upon the subject, yet the time hung very heavily 
upon their hands. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Tuttle entered, and Dick was 
sorry'to perceive that her countenance boro uuinisiakoaMo 
symptoms of distress and grief. 

* Hastily rising from bis seat, he went towards her, ana 
took hold of her hand. 

“ What has distressed you ?” he asked, kindly. “ Has 
anything amiss happened ?” 

“No, no — it’s nothing now.” 

“ Have you seen the officers ?” 

“ No. I think the vagabons is gone, for which let a* 
be joyful ! I am glad I served them out ; but poor Tim, 
he has been in a dreadful state !” 

Dick, with difficulty, repressed a smile. 

“ It was too bad to serve him so,” he said — “ a great 
deal too bad ! Where' is ho uow ? Did he take your 
advice — has he gone to bed ?” .. 

“ Yes, and, I am happy to say, has at length dropped 
off to sleep ; but he is so flustered and puzzled in hia 
mind, that I was afraid he would go mad in earnest!” 

“ Ho will be all right when be wakes. Sleep is just 
the thing to put him right, and when he wakes I should 
advise you to try and persuado him that what he re- 
members of these events is nothing more than a dream.” 

“ 1 am afraid 1 couldn’t make him believe that.” 

' “ I think you. could ; or, if you like, after I ain gone, 
you could explain matters to him from first to last. I It 
Will always be a source of regret tome, however, if what 
yon have been kind enough to do for myself and my wito 
is a cause of any unhappiness betweeu yourself anil your 
husband.” 

“Many thanks, sir; but I don’t think you need fear 
about that. I know how to manage Tim.” . 

“ No doubt you do; but I can’t help repeating the hope 
that what has happened will not interfere in any way 
with your peace and happiness; if it docs not, tken I 
shall be glad that chance led me to this place. I cm 
assure you it was my last resource. If I had not taken 
shelter here, I should by this time Lavo been in the bauds 
of my foes.” 

“And is it possible,” said Mrs. Tuttle, “that yon ara 
the Dick 1 urpin I have heard so much about? i’ll de- 
clare my poor brain is almost as much upset as Mr. 
Tuttle’s !” 

“ 1 am Dick Turpin ; but whether I am the Dick Turpin 
1 you have heard about is more than I can tell." 

“Well, I have the Fhjiny Past , and I have road 
’some queer things in that about you — rfwful things, too, 
which’ if you had done, I think 1 should feel sorry J bad 
given you shelter.” 

“ But surely,” said Pick, “you don’t believe what they 
put in the newspa;* rs ? You are quite wrong if you do. 
But tell me what it is yon have read abou* Dick Turpin ?'* 

1 “ Why, f read once a horrid thing, which, however, i 
dob’*, believe you eve? done, ssd I judge that from fee 
look 02 Four fi sea” 
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“l am much obliged to yon. But now tell me. Ton 
nave raised my curiosity to tbo utmost.” 

“ \VEjr, it said in the Flying Pent that I>*3k Turpin 
and thioe or four other men <*ruese<t pemael r« kkc» 
eountry labourers, and blackened tneir facer. ” 

“Did itsay that Dick Turpin blacked hhr KwO?” 

“Oh yes! 

“ Then we’ll say, it the rest- of tbo tale ie tens, 4&»J C&s? 
at least is a lie. But go on, I am lud or cuirfeclof to 
know wlmt the newspapers say of me.” 

“I wish I could find you the paper; but it's a good 
while ago, and I don't suppose I could. However, l re- 
collect it, and I dare say that will do quite as wei!.’ 

“ Well, then, Dick Turpin and these men tbit were 
with him, all with their fates blackened, broke open the 
door of a little cottage somewhere in Essex.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ I don’t know where ; but I think it said near Epping 
Forest.” 

“Wot, what did Dick Turpin and these men do?” 

“ Why, in this cottage there lived a poor old woman, 
who was scarcely able to do anything. She was all alone, 
her husband was dead, and she kept no servants in the 
house with her.” 

Dick nodded, but did not speak, and by the expression 
of his face it could be seen that he was far from being 
pleased with the tale that was being told him. 

“ It said in the Flying Post ,” continued Mrs. Tuttle, 

“ that Dick Turpin and the gang of villaius that were 
with him knew very well that this poor old woman had 
got about three hundred pounds concealed in her cottage, 
which was all the money she had got to keep her up to 
the end ol her life, for she was quite past work.” 

“But surely it didn’t eay in the paper that Dick 
Turpin or anybody else robbed an old woman in sucli 
circumstances ?" 

“Oh yes, it did though! They all rushed into the 
little cottage, and the poor old woman was much 
frightened when she saw their black faces. Dick Turpin 
put a pistol to her ear and said he would shoot her if she 
made the least noise, while the others set to work to 
search the cottage, bat they failed to find what they 
fought.” 

“ And what then ?” 

“ Dick Tin pin asked the old woman to confess where 
the money was hidden, and although ho threatened dread- 
ful things, she revised. At last, he said he would put 
her on the fire in the cottage, and keep her there either 
until she was burnt to death or until she confessed where 
the money was hidden.” 

Dick started angrily to his feet, and his eyes flashed. 

“Did it say that?” 

'* It did,” replied Mrs. Tuttle, “and more, for the old 
woman still refusing to say where the money was to be 
found, he caught hold of her bj the arms and forced her 
on the fire. The poor creature bore the pain as long as 
Bhe could, until at last she was forced to confess where 
the money was. Then, and not till then, was shy taken off 
the fire, and the villains, having taken every penny o! the 
money, left her in the hut by herself to do tho best she 
fcOuld.” 

“ It’s a monstrous lie. though doubtless, as it k 1 prist, 
It will be believed! To you, madam,” ho continued, “i! 
give you my word that I never perpetrated any such 
atrocity as yoi have recounted to me. I could scarcely 
believe that anyone would be guilty of such an act, or 
that anyone could imagine it." 

“I saw it in print," said Mrs. Tuttls; “but when I 
looked in your face 1 felt sure it was false, for you dor. t 
look as though you could do such a thing.” 

“ I could not — i. could not, but I will have some revenge 
(or all this. Did you say it wa3 tho Flying P&l that 
contained the account ?” 

'• Yes.” 

“Then let the Flying Post and those wfic belong ft 
look out ; I shall not forget, rest assured ! 1 should bo 
bass indeed, had I been guilty of such a hellish pieces* 
work!” 

Dick was much exasperated to think that such nu act 
Should have Ixjen attributed to him. 

“ It is a lie,” ho said — “ a b ase lie from oeginning to end i 
Many a time I have rod© up io a traveller on the high- 
way and demanded from him that which he could well 
ifiord to spare, but never in all my life have I disgraced 


myself eo far as to rob the poor, still less to take from an 
I aged woman what little wealth she had to keep her I iota 
I starvation." 

I At this moment the door was opened, and a head pro 
1 jected into tho room. ' 

Hearing the sound,' Dtcb turned and saw that it wsa 
Mr. Tuttle w r ho stood upon the threshold. 

^ l>ok ef blank amazement came over the poor f dlocr's 
far?. 

He clapped both hands to nis head, and said : 

“ Oh, your lordship, there you are, and there’s your 
‘ordsh'l p's sister! Are you there, or are you not? I’m 
mad — I’m mad — I’m quite sure I’m mad ! I came down- 
stairs thinking to myself that if I found the room empty, 
and Sophia all right, I should consider I was in my 
senses, but now I know I’m the victim of a delusion ! I’m 
mad’! Bin uiad!” 

Uttering these words, Mir. Tuttlo abruptly withdrew 
from the room. 

His wife looked alarmed. 

° I am sadly afraid,” said Dick, “that it will prove too 
much for his intellect. Luckily, it has grown darker 
rather earlier than ubual this afternoon, and now the 
obscurity is great enough to make it safe for us to leave 
without much fear of being seen by Mr. W riggles and the 
other police officers.” 

“ I hope you will escape,” said Mrs. Tuttle. 

“ I have one more favour to ask of you,” paid Dick, 
“which is that you will show us the way to the stable 
where my horse has been placed, and show me, too, the 
way where I am least likely to he seen." 

“I will do that willingly,” said Mrs. Tuttle. “I don’t 
believe what I have read about you. I feel sorry for you I 
I should like to spite those interfering fellows. And it’<* 
quite certain you’ve done me no harm, and taken nothing 
from me, so follow me — I’ll show you the stable.” 

Dick Turpin liuked Maud’s arm within his own, an’ 1 , 
followed Mrs. Tuttje into the hall and out to the back 
portion of the premises. 

Although not dark, yet. it, was dusk enough to make 
objects but a short distance off appear confused and indis- 
tinct, and Dick felt almost sure that he should be able to 
escape unseen by his foes, even if they were lurking 
about, and ot this he was doubtful, — it was quite as likely 
as not that they were some distance away. 

The stable was reached and entered without the occur- 
rence of any incident, or without their experiencing the 
least interruption. 

Diek’s heart beat with joy when he once more placed 
his hand ou the neck of his gallant steed. 

Her trappings were close at hand, and she was saddled 
and bridled with a speed that would have dona credit to 
an experienced ostler. 

Dick Turpin led Black B^es to the stable door. 

“ What shall you do with your companion ?” asked Mrs. 
Tuttle — “ how shall you take her ?” 

“ I shall have to take her on the saddle before mo,” said 
Dick, “ It won’t bo the first time she has had to do such 
a thing.” 

Dick Turpin mounted as ho spake, and then bending 
down, took hold of Maud’s arm, and swung her up mto 
the saddle before him. 

He clasped her tightly round the waist with one hand 
& 5 >d in the. other held tho reins. 

“ Farewell 1” he cried, addressing Mrs. Tuttie — “ a 
thousand thanks for the kindness you have displayed 
towards me, and the service you havo rendered ! 1 shall 

be rejoiced if I ever have tho opportunity of repaying 
you.” 

“ “ Is it his lordship? Is it his lordship’s sister ? Where 
is Dick Turpin ? Which is Dick Turpin ? Does be wear 
tall hoots?” said a voice, which all three immediately re- 
cognised. 

it w »3 that of Mr. Tuttle, and immediately afterwards 
that individual, looking more excited and more insane 
than ever, made nis appearance. 

At the very same time another voice cried: 

“ Now we have him, my lads ! Be quick ! I told vov how 
it would be I Take caro this time that he doesn't make 
his oacape !” 

Those words were spoken by a familiar voice — at least* 
familiar to Dick Turpin and his companion. 

Maud screamed, end a cold chill crept over Oic-stf 
heart. 
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The word* were spoken by Mr. Wriggles, and were 
addressed to his followers, who now completely surrounded 
Black Bess and her donhln burden. 

CHAPTER DXLVI 

THE THREE HIGHWAYMEN ARRIVE AT THE BOSE AT D 

CROWN, AND ARB ALARMED WHILE COUNTING THE 

miser’s GOLD. 

Tom King, Claude Duval, and Sixteen-String Jack 
wended tlioir way through the New Forest without meet- 
ing with any further interruption, and without the re- 
currence of any incident important enough to be Disced on 
record. 

While journeying on, howevor, they occupied them- 
selves with talking over their late proceedings, for from 
the time they left the Golden Lion adventures had crowded 
so thickly upon them that they had had scarcely any op- 
portunity for conversation or the exchange of thought. 

Above all, they wore surprised to find their old acquaint- 
ance, the Governor of Newgate, under such t ttange cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Tapner had made himself from the first a foe to 
Tom King, and without having any particular reason for 
doing so. 

The highwayman’s feelings towards him were not at all 
of a triendly nature, and yet, after what had occurred, 
Tom King could not help feeliug sorry at seeing his old 
enemy in so sad a plight. 

Whether they should ever encounter him again they 
knew not, nor was it probable they would ever learn by 
whom he had been attacked. Their suspicion pointed to 
the two turnkeys, Biggs and Wilson, but they had no 
proofs and scarcely any grounds for believing them 
guilty. 

One subject, however, afforded them the greatest con- 
solation. 

They had run some risk and had much trouble, but they 
had succeeded in their attempt quite as well, or even 
better, than they bad anticipated. 

They had not the whole of the miser’s treasure, but yet 
almost as much as they could carry about with them with 
any comfort to themselves. 

l’>y the time morning had dawned, the forest was left 
behind, and the highwaymen found themselves in a 
narrow cross-country road. 

It was agreed that their future course should bo left to 
Tom Kiug, and so he spoke as follows : 

“ This adventure,” he said, “ has turned out in a manner 
quite contrary to my expectations. Of course I am glad 
that it has done so. The money we now carry between 
us, added to that wo have already obtained, and which 
Dick Turpin has in keeping at the deserted mansion, will 
make more than sufficient for the carrying out of our 
purpose, therefore, I think we cannot do better than make 
our way back to the deserted mausioD with all speed, 
taking the most unfrequented paths we 'can find, and using 
every means to elude observation." 

“Agreed — agreed.’” cried Claude and Jacket once, and 
then the latter added : 

“ It would be foolish of us to run any risk by molesting 
travellers. We have no necessity for stopping anyone.” 

“None whatever We are nowin a thinly-populated 
part of the country, and there is little fear that we shall 
bo seen by anyone. Abeut mid-day, however, 1 should 
advise a halt. It will be well ‘or us to rest both ouicolves 
and our liorscs.” ft 8 - 

“ It will he much the best.” 

Having come to this determination, tLsy tiotted cm- 
wards at a rapid rate, whiling away the time by chatting 
gaily with each other, for now that their enterprise had 
boon crowned with so much success, they were ia most 
excellent spirits. 

Uoon came, and when it arrived, their norssa -/.-owed 
signs of great distress. 

'They were fatigued, and the highwaymen forked 
eagerly before them, in the hope of beii ’g alia to p sr.ceive 
1011*6 place where they could obtain shelu.7. 

No habitation, however, was in sight — nothtfi £ test 
Bolds and trees were stretched out before them 

“ Push on gently,” said Tom King. “ I can’t fate »poa 
myself to say precisely where wo are ; but yet I aaa sure 
ean’t go much farther without coming t® an iuu. We 
wi2 a'-JS at the first one we jotae to.” 


To their vexation and annoyance, our friends had ta 
travel very many miles before they reached an inn, and, 
when at length they saw one in the distance, darkness 
was deepening rapidly, for the hrief winter’s day was fast 
drawing to a close. 

Jnst about dark, they reined-in their torses in front of 
an old-fashioned rambling building, which they would 
never have taken :for an inn had it not been for a large 
swinging sign that was fixed on the top of a jost at a 
little distance from the door. 

“ Iters we are at last," said Tom King. ** I don’t much 
care about the appearance of the place, hut I .<jippose we 
must put up with it, for the probability is, that we should 
have to travel much further before we come to another 
inn.” 

“It Iookb dirty and untidy enough,” said Claude 
Duval, glancing at the exterior of the house’; “ but 1 
think we can put up with it — at any rate, it is better than 
none." 

“Yon are right.” 

Hearing or seeing the travellers stop before the door, 
an old man, with a dirty, repulsive-looking countenance 
and bleary eyes, came forwerd and touched his hat in a 
surly way. 

“ Can we stay here for an hour or two?”, said Tom 
King, addressing him. 

“ Dunno,” was the growling response ; “but here comes 
master, and you can ask him.” 

A short, tl ick-set looking man, whose personal appear- 
anco was no more prepossessing than that of the osthr., 
emerged from the front door of the inn. 

Tom King repeated his request, and the landlord, aftei 
serutinisiug them attentively for at least a minute 
said : 

“ Yes, gentlemen, yes — you are quite welcome to toe 
Rose and Crown.” 

Upon this, the highwaymen alighted, and resigned their 
steeds to the care of the sinister-looking man, Sixteen- 
String Jack, as usual, keeping behind, in order to see them 
placed in the stable. 

Tom Kiug aud Claud followed the landlord into the 
inn. 

Upon entering, the two highwaymen felt less satisfied 
than ever with tho place in which they were about to take 
up their quarters. 

The atmosphere within seemed thick and sickly, and 
there was a disagreeable odour caused by they knew not 
what. 

Within, all was silent as the grave. 

They were evidently the only customers in the house at 
that moment. 

Despite the disagreeable feeling which crept over them 
our friends tried to content themselves with the reflection 
that if the inn was not so comfortable a place as it might 
be, yet in all probability they would be safe while they 
remained beneath its roof. 

“ Can we have a private room ?” asked Tom King — 
“ our horses are tired, and we wish to sit down some- 
where while they rest themselves !” 

“ All right, gentlemen, you can have my own private 
parlour if you like it. As it is the best room in tho hewse, 
of coarse I should have to charge extra for the accomo- 
dation.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself abbat that : we will settle 
liberally with you — never fear.” 

Tho landlord bowed when he heard this gracious and 
welcome speech, and ushered the two highwaymen into a 
d>’rty, scantily-furnished room, which made the latter 
wonder what the common or worst rooms wore like, if 
that .fas the best. 9 

A roughly-made table of some darK-oolouwu wood 
stood in the centre of the room, aud a few massive, old- 
fashioned chairs were ranged round the walla. 

“ This is my best room,” said the landlord ; H A is a poor 
place I know, when compared with many others, but in 
thin part of the country you must not expect to find supe- 
rior au>, .nuaoaatiou.” 

“It wifl do vorv we 11 for us,” replied Tom King. 
" provided yon eac bring us something good to «at and 
dti'Dk.’’ 

“ I can manage that, gentlemen," replied the landlord 
— “ ]' ca® promise you every earirJactloa !" 

“ That is all right. Oar friend will be hese JftrortUy— 09 
doubt be in goes to look to the horant* 
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l have a couple of the finest capons that ever were 
triissed, said the landlord, “and some excellent home- 
fed, nome-oured ham !” 

lliiit will a n it ns,” eaid Tom King, who was by no 
means displeased at the prospect of partaking of such 
a savoury meal. 

happen,” said Claude, “to have some home- 
brewed Octobor alo in your house we shall be all right.” 

•n n 8,11 lierve you with that, gentlemen, and, if you 
will allow me to retire now, you shall be served in as 
short a space of time as possible.” 

Our triends gave the landlord permission to retire, 
and directly afterwards Sixteen-String Jack entered. 

He closed the 1r K>r carefully, and seated himself near 
bis friends. 

Are tho horses -<*il rigl aek ?” they asked. 

\ es, quite right ; but 1 can assure you T don’t half 
like the look or the feel of this place — I wish we were 
out of it.” 

’Vs are much in the eame mind as yourself,” said 
Tom lAintr ; “ only we don’t see bow we can better onr- 
Hc. 115 .— TJlack Bess. 
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selves, and so have determined to stay Perhaps, after 
all, it is only our fancy, and the landlord has premised 
ua that we shall have a tempting meal in a very short 
space of time.” 

“ 1 hope this will not turn out a similar place to that 
hut which we visited on the heath.” 

“Pho— pho ! Jack, there ia no fear of anything of that 
kind— there are three of us, recollect, and we should be 
well able to defend ourselves if an attuck was made.” 

“ So we should — ami yet somehow I feel uueasy ; per- 
haps the blood which I have lost in consequence of my 
wound has made me feel weak and nervous.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“ There can come no harm from using caution,” said 
Claude Duval. “ We will bo on our guard, for this is a 
lonesome, uncivilised part of the country ; and, although 
there are three of us, yet, if there is any danger, it will 
be of a kind agabist which valour and strength will be 
of no service, — we should be attacked at a time, and in 
such a way, as to make us incapable of defence !” 

“Let us quit the subject!” said Tom King — “there 
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can be no good in dwelling upon it ! It is true, we are 
in a lonely part of the oountry, and that this inn Poems 
a very ent-throat-looking place, but I don’t think we 
need have any apprehension on that account.” 

“ Above all,” said Claude, — “ and this is no more than 
a matter of just precaution — don’t let any of the inmates 
of this dwelling be aware that we jointly possess so large 
a sum of money as we do — that would be imprudent in 
the extreme.” 

“ Ton need not be afraid that we Bhould do that. I 
propose, as soon as our meal is finished, and our horses 
rested, that we leave this place and set out afresh upon 
our journey.” n. 

“ Agreed ! I a Jj sure that will be the beBt 1” 

In such conversation as this the time was passed away, 
until the meal which the landlord was preparing was 
ready. 

When the repast was spread upon the table it looked 
very tempting, and our friends ate heartily, while they 
found the old October ale to be the most delicious they 
had ever tasted, and a welcome adjunct to the feast. 

After the meal was over, aud the things removed, the 
highwaymen ordered wine to be placed upon the table, 
and sat down with the intention of passing away the 
time as pleasantly as they could. 

The refreshments they had taken appeared to have a 
beneficial effect upoD all their spirits, and those gloomy 
forebodiugs which they had all to a certain extent ex- 
perienced passed away and were forgotten. 

The prospect before them was a cheering one ; they 
had money enough to carry on the excellent plan which 
Dick Turpin had conceived and proposed, and for the 
future the highwaymen believed that they should be in 
what was, comparatively speaking, absolute safety. 

“ Wo don’t know yet,” said Tom King, “ how much 
money we have got, and it might be as well to oount it 
and ascertain. We should then be better able to specu- 
late upon the future.” 

•“ That is a good thought, Tom. We will count up 
the spoil at once.” 

“ Dut be careful. While we are counting it, we must 
not make a sound. You know very well when money 
is handled a peculiar chiuk is produced, which would be 
heard plainly in a place as silent as this, and whioh could 
not be mistaken for any other sound.” 

‘‘ We can count the money silently, never fear ! I, 
for one, should be very sorry to make tbe landlord or 
anyone else who inhabits this gloomy building aware 
that we had so much money in our possession.” 

“So should I ; for, even if he already has no evil in- 
tentions, no doubt that would Buggest them. I will count 
my money first.” 

With these words, Tom King took carefully from his 
pocket that portion of the miser’s treasure whioh he 
carried, and began to count it. 

He was very particular not to make the least sound. 

The operation took some time, and, when he had finished 
counting, he found that the total amount lie possessed 
was four hundred and ten pounds and a few shillings. 

It was now Claude’s turn, and when he placed his 
upon the table, it was evident at a glanoe that he pos- 
sessed much more than Tom King, which was accounted 
for by the fact of his having at the last moment deprived 
Richard Nares of his share. 

While Claude was counting, Tom King fancied he 
heard a faint sound outside the door of the room. 

Ke started to his feet in a moment, and held up his 
finger in an impressive manner for his companions to be 
silent. 

Claude had laid a pistol upon the table, and he in- 
stantly took hold of it so as to be prepared to use it in 
a moment should it be necessary. 

Tom listened for a minute good, but was unable to de- 
tect any repetition of the sound which had disturbed 
hun. 

Making a rapid sign to his companions, he strode on 
tiptoe towards the door, and flung it open suddenly. 

On the outside all was dark, and he was unable to 
distinguish any object. 

Just then he was startled by a loud peal of thunder, 
which seemed to Bhake both heaven and earth. 

Then oame a dazzling flash of lightning and another 
peal of thunder. 

Foe an infinitesimal portion of time all objeots were 


revealed by the glare of the lightning, and then the dark- 
ness seemed ten times greater than before. 

The brilliant evanescent light had, however, failed to 
show Tom King anything of a suspicious character. 

He closed the door and hastened towards his com- 
panions, who had started to their feet when they heard 
the storm break forth with so muoh suddenness and vio- 
lence. 


CHAPTER DXLVII. 

THE THREE HIGHWAYMEN FAI.L INTO THE TRAP LAID 

FOR THEM BY THE LANDLORD OF THE ROSE AND 

CROWN 

The threo highwaymen were wholly engrossed by their 
occupation of counting up the miser’s gold, and had 
failed to notice the change which had taken place in 
the weather. 

The clouds had piled themselves up rapidly in the 
sky, and had they been abroad, they would have per- 
ceived all these elemental changes whioh proclaim the 
advent of a thunder Btorm. 

But while seated at the table counting up the gold 
they uotioed nothing, and so the firBt intimation they 
reoeived was a startling one indeed. 

All three advanced to the window, and looked out. 

Tae darkness was most intense. 

The rain was falling in torrents, and the peala of 
thunder were quickly alternated by flashes of vivid 
lightning. 

“ What a frightful storm !” said Tom King ; “ aud 
how suddenly it has burst upon ns ! 1 am giad to think 
i we are so lucky as to be under shelter. I should be 
sorry to be abroad.” 

“ And I, too.” 

“And how dark it is ! I fancy the storm will last for 
several hours at least, and, as you say, we have been 
lucky to find shelter.” 

“ There is no need,” said Tom King, “ why we should 
not oontinue our occupation. We will summon the land- 
lord, aud call for a light and another bottle of wine.” 

“ Do so by all means.” 

The table was cleared of the gold that was upon it, 
and the landlord summoned. 

“ It is a terrifio storm, gentlemen,” he said, “ and, if 
I know anything about the weather, it will last a good 
way into the night. Of course you can’t think of resum- 
ing your journey while it lasts f” 

“ No ; we shall not start until it abates.” 

“ A wise determination, gentlemen, though I say it ; 
and if you choose to stop here for the night, you can 
command the best accommodation this poor inn can 
afford ; which 1 can assure you, is not often visited by 
gentlemen like yourselves.” 

“"We will see how long the storm continues, 1 ' said 
Tom King, “ before we decide upon staying here all 
night. In the meantime, bring ns a light and another 
bottle of your wine.” 

“ You Bhall be served in a moment, gentlemen.” 

“ I don’t quite like our host,” said Claude Duval ; “ he 
is not a man who improves upon acquaintance.” 

“Decidedly not,” said Tom King. “I consider he is 
about the most sinister-looking man I ever beheld !” 

“ Excepting the ostler,” said Sixteen-String Jaok 
“ I was enabled to have a good look at that individual 
when I went to the stable. I tried to make friends with 
him in the usual way, but didn’t succeed very well.” 

“ I don’t like the place,” said Tom King, “and I am 
vexed the storm Bhould have broken out. I don’t like 
the idea of staying here all night.” 

“ Nor will we if we can help it. Besides, it is import- 
ant that we should continue our journey without lose of 
time. We have already, in one way and another, been 
detained muoh longer than we expected.” 

At this moment, the landlord entered carrying in one 
hand a miserable tallow candle, and in the other a bottle 
of wine. 

He plaoed the candle on the table, and then offioiously 
picked up a corkscrew, and drew the oork out of it. 

“ I don’t like to praise my own goods, gentlemen, bnt 
I am sure you will find that such port wine as you have 
never tasted. I have been in this honBe a n atter of 
eighteen years or more, and when I took it this win* 
was in the cellar, and had been for many a year. It isn’t 
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often that we have ouatomere who order wine, and bo, 
of course, I have got many bottles left in the cellar.” 

“ All right, landlord ; the bottle looks as if it had 
been nursied up in some old cellar for half a century. I 
hope it will turn out good.” 

The landlord lingered and fidgetpd about as though 
he would have been glad of an invitation to remain in 
the room with his guests, but as no such invitation was 
given hiui, he at length withdrew. 

The highwaymen did not speak until several momenta 
after his departure. 

“ You didn’t tell us, Tom,” said Claude Duval, “ what 
it was that alarmed you. \Yhat sound did you hear ?” 

“ A kind of rustle, as though someone was outsido, 
lietening at the keyhole.” 

“ But you could not see anyone when you opened the 
dooi?” 

“ No ; all seemed perfectly atill and right. Perhaps 
it was only my fauoy.” 

“ Very likely ; but we will be careful to keep our ears 
open in future. And now to go on with oouuting.” 

Claude Duval once more placed upon the table his 
portion of the booty. 

“ It is a good weight, I oan assure you,” he said, 
** and I am not sorry to get it out of my pocket for a 
little while.” 

The gold was oounted ailently, and while thus occu- 
pied all three drank somewhat freely of the wine. 

It was found that Claude’s share amounted to no less 
than Eve hundred and three pounds. 

The storm still continued to rage with great violence, 
and showed no more signs of abatement than it did 
before. 

“ I feel very tired,” said Jaok, with a yawn, aa he 
produced the gold from his pocket. “ I should think it 
was this dark room and the silence that makes me feel 
ao sleepy.” 

“ I feel sleepy too,” said Tom King. 

“And I,” added Claude ; “ but I don’t wonder at it, for 
our rest lately has been none of the best. I cannot quite 
understand how it is that we do with suoh a little sleep.” 

“Lotus count my share,” said Sixteen-String Jaok, 
“and then, when we have done that, if the storm shows 
no signs of giving over, I think we can’t do better than 
call for a bed, and get a few hours’ sound sleep.” 

“ Well, we shall see,” said Tom King, languidly. “ I 
don’t much like the idea of staying here.” 

Sixteen String Jack’s money was produced, and they 
commenced to count it. 

Strangely enough, he and his two comrades felt their 
eyes closing in spite of their eiforts to keep them open, 
and every now and then thoir heads would drop forward, 
and they would wake up with a sudden start. 

Counting the money, too, confused them, and they 
made several ridiculous mistakes. 

At last, when about half the money was oounted, 
Jaok said : 

‘-Let ns stop; I feel very strange ; I can’t imagine 
what’s the matter with me ! I’ll get up and go to the win- 
dow ; I seem stifled for the want of a little fresh air 1” 

“ So do I — so do I !” exclaimed his two comrades 
together, though they spoke feebly, and without energy. 

All three attempted to rise. 

To their astonishment and horror, however, they found 
their limbs refuse obedience to their will. 

They could not rise, but seemed changed to stone. 

They glared at each other with the utmost dismay 
npon th<dr countenances. 

Tom King tried hard to speak, but his tongue seemed 
to ding to the roof of his mouth ; but after one or two 
effurts he found his voice to gasp out : 

" The wine — the wine which we have drank has heen 
drugged or poisoned ; we are quite helpless !” 

His two comrades heard bis words, but scarcely under- 
stood them. 

Tom’s voioe sounded ap if it was far — far away, and 
they themselves seemed to be sinking down — down into 
depthleas space. 

After that they relapsed into ntter unconsciousness. 

Sixteen-String Jaok slipped from his chair nnder the 
table. 

The chair in whiedi Claude Duval sat was aa old and 
massive one. furnished with arms. 

He leaned to one side, but the arm of the chair pre- 


vented him from falling to the floor, and so he remained 
in this strange attitude with his head and one arm 
hanging down. 

Tom King fell forward upon the heap of gold, with 
his arms outstretched before him. 

Tom King’s last supposition was evidently correct, 
but whether they were dead or merely rendered insen- 
sible for a time was hard to say. 

. The only sign of life that remained was their loud 
and stentorious breathing, which always precedes dis> 
solution when some narcotio poison has been taken. 

There was no movement and no other sound in tho 
room. 

At the expiration of about a quarter of an hour, how- 
ever, the door was slowly and stealthily opened. 

The candle on the table, having remained so long with- 
out attention, had got a prodigious wick, and the light 
which it gave forth was very feeble and ghastly indeed. 

Still it fell upon the countenance of the man who just 
projected his head into the room. 

It was the landlord. 

He glauced around him quickly, and then muttered : 

“ Oh, it’s all right ; I thought that would do the 
business for them 1 They never knew, I’ll be bound. 
The wine woulu have no taste. That receipt is worth 
its weight in gold 1” 

He approached the table and snuffed the candle with 
his fingers. 

It burned up with great brightness, and its beams 
were reflected by the glittering heap of gold close by. 

The landlord chuckled when he saw so many gold 
pieces. 

“ I knew they had money — I thought I heard it chink. 
I shall be able to take it now, and without muon trouble.” 

The landlord deliberately picked up the money from 
the table, and pnt it into bis pocket, counting it while 
he did bo. 

“ Three hundred and forty-seven pounds 1” he said. 
“ What a mine of wealth 1 I am a made man now. But 
who knows, perhaps they have even more about them !” 

He determined to ascertain this point, and by chance 
stooped down over Sixteen-String Jack and searched 
his pockets first. 

He fonnd nothing valuable save his watch, for, as we 
know, Jaok had emptied all the gold out of his pookets 
on to the table. 

This was not much encouragement to go on with the 
search, bnt rising up, the landlord noticed that one of 
Claude Duval’s pockets was gaping open, and he could 
see what luoked like the top of a leather bag, suoli as 
would be used to hold money. 

He took hold of it and found he was right. 

“ Here ie as much money again,” he said. “ How rich 
they must be, and how fortunate it was for me, at least, 
that they should take it into their heads to stop here !” 

The landlord consigned this bag to his pocket, and 
searched the rest of Claude's apparel. 

He took every article that he oould find that was of 
the least value. 

Then he went to Tom King. 

Our friend’s pookets were quickly emptied, but Tom 
moved slightly, showing that either the drag had not 
taken so muoh effect upon him as his comrades, or else 
that he had not drank quite so freely of the wine. 

The landlord was greatly terrified when Tom moved, 
and he instantly plunged his hand into his breast, where 
he seemed to clutch a ooncealed weapon, doubtless a 
knife. 

Hut Tom made no further demonstration of life, but 
remained perfeotly still. 

The landlord was now the possessor of upwards 
of twelve hundred pounds, and the very fact that he 
possessed this large amount of money unnerved him, 
and made him feel quite alarmed. 

He trembled in every limb. 

The storm was now almost over. 

At distant intervals the thunder could be heard in the 
sky, and every time the reverberating sound reachod 
his ears, the guilty landlord would start violently. 

At last he staggered from the room, closing the door 
oarefnlly behind him. 

“ I am a rich man now,” he muttered to himself, as 
though the reflection would calm his agitated soul — “ i 
am rich — very rich ! This will keep me for many a day ! 
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I will get away from this part of the country, however ; 
I can’t do better. Let me see ; wonld it not be better 
if I could conceal all traces of the deed I have committed ? 
Yes — yes ; surely that will be best ; it will be easy too ! 
And what care I ? The place is not my own ; it is built 
of wood and will burn bonnily ! Yes, I’ll set fire to the 
old inn before I leave it, and the ashes can tell what tale 
they like !” 

The villainous landlord of the Rose and Crown now set 
about taking those steps which he imagined would make 
him perfectly secure. 

Procuring an armful of dry sthks, he placed them 
against the wood partition, near the centre of the build- 
ing, and set fire to them. 

The sticks blazed and cracked, and the long flames 
quickly caught the thin, dry partition, and the fire spread 
with amazing rapidity. 

In a few minutes the building would be completely 
wrapt in flames. 

The landlord rubbed hie hands with satisfaction when 
he perceived the progress of his work. 

“ There is no fear of the fire going out now,” he mur- 
mured, and as he spoke the words he passed out of the 
back door of the inn, and ran as fast as his trembling 
limbs would allow him towards a plantation or wood 
that was no great distance off. 

He reached it in the space of a few minutes ; but before 
he plunged among the trees hepausod, and looked back. 

He could see the inn plainly enough, and from several 
windows and from the roof tho smoko was escaping in 
prodigious quantities. 

» 


CHAPTER DXLVIII. 

THE THREE HIGHWAYMEN HAVE A NARROW ESCAPE 
OF THEIR LIVES AT THE ROADSIDE INN. 
Never before in the whole course of their adventurous 
career had the three highwaymen been in a position of 
so much peril as they were at this moment. 

Even if the wine were not poisoned, but merely 
drugged, there seemed no possibility of escaping, for 
before they could rocover themselves they would perish 
in the flames. 

Knowing the vague fears which they had all expressed, 
and knowing, too, that their suspicions were aroused, it 
may seem strange to the reader that our friends should 
have fallen so easily into the trap laid for them by the 
lamdlord. 

The fact was, that though they expected danger, they 
imagined it would assume a different aspect, and that 
if any attempt was made upon their lives and property, 
it would be during the night, provided they passed it in 
the inn. 

The idea that the landlord had drugged or poisoned 
the wine never once entered their minds. Had either of 
them drawn the cork out of the bottle they would, in all 
probability, have noticed that it had been drawn before ; 
but as we have already seen, the landlord took care to 
prevent them making this discovery. 

Whatever the drug might be, it produoed no percepti- 
ble alterations in the flavour or colour of the wine. Had 
there been the least peculiarity of taste, the highwaymen 
would have been on their guard immediately, but they 
had no such warning. 

The narcotic was powerful and speedy in its effects, for 
Claude and Jack had only drank two glasses each of this 
second bottle of wine, and Tom King only one glass. 

All three remained perfectly still, showing no signs of 
life whatever, while the flames every moment grew more 
and more powerful. 

The smoke curled into the room in fantastic wreaths 
through invisibles fissures, while the air grew hotter and 
hotter. 

Still the highwaymen did not move. 

Then, with a roaring sound, the flames burst through 
the door, and, spreading themselves in various direc- 
tions, quickly ignited everything of a combustible ohar- 
aoter in the room. 

Tom King at last moved slightly, for having taken a 
less quantity of wine, the drug had not produced so great 
an effect as it had upon his two companions. 

Suddenly along tongue of flame shot aort as the room ; 
it passed over his hands as they lay spread out upon the 


table, and the pain which this occasioned restored him 
to life. 

He raised his head languidly, and wondered what had 
happened, and where ho was. 

The drug had not yet lost all its subtle po*er over 
him ; it was with difficulty that he kept his eyes open 
and his body upright. 

His head throbbed and ached in a manner so painful 
as to bo almost beyoud his powers of endurance. 

In a vague way he was conscious that something 
etrange and perilous was going on, and he tried to rise 
to his feet. 

lint his lower limbs seemed paralysed. 

Hotter and hotter grew the flames. 

The room wae one mass of fire, and the air within it 
was as hot as that of a furnace. 

With every second that elapsed Tom King grew better. 

By degrees the effects of the drug evaporated, and lie 
became more and more master of hie actions. 

Ho made the greatest efforts to understand properly 
his exact position, and at last lie realized the terrible fact 
that the inn was on fire, and that himself and his two 
oomrades were under tho influence of some narcotic drug. 

When once he made this discovery he regained posses- 
sion of hia physical powers. 

He struggled to his feet. 

The fire blinded and scorched him. 

In that dreadful moment, however, he recollected his 
two oomrades, and instead of making a frantic rush for 
his own escape, he called loudly upon them. 

But they wore wholly insensible, and paid no atten- 
tion to his oriea. 

Claude Duval bad slipped from his oliair on to the 
floor, and it is to the fact of their being in this position 
that the preservation of their lives were chiefly due. 

Luckily they were on the ground floor of the inn. 

The room in which they sat was paved with some kind 
of red tiles laid upon the earth, so that the resting-place 
they had was a cool one. 

The roaring of tho flames, and the floating mass of 
smoke prevented Torn King from immediately ascertain- 
ing whereabouts his companions were. 

He advanced a step, and then his foot struck against 
something soft. 

A disagreeable conviotion of what this was came over 
him, and he stooped down. 

It was the body of Sixteen-String Jack that he had 
come into oontact with. 

Tom’s brain was dizzy and confused, and he felt weak 
and helpless. 

He was sensible, and upon his efforts depended the 
lives of his friends, and of course he resolved to save 
them. 

He turned round and gave one glance towards the 
window. 

It was only a few feet distant, and the flames were 
rushing through it with the utmost fury. 

Summoning all his strength to his aid, he seized hold 
of Sixteen-String Jack by the arms near the shoulders, 
and dragged him along the floor. 

Then, upon reaching the window, he picked him up, 
and by a sudden exertion of strength flung him cut into 
the open air. 

No portion of the glass or lead work remained, and 
so Sixteen-String Jack had a clear passage. 

He fell with considerable force into tho road in front 
of the inn, but it so happened that where he fell he was 
out of danger. 

At this moment Tom King felt as though he must 
sink down upon the floor and give up. 

Tho remembranoe of hia insensible comrade’s terrible 
position, endowed him with fresh strength, and he 
resolved to make one desperate effort to save hkn or 
else perish with him 

Sinking down on hia hands and knees, he groped his 
way towards him. 

Claude had a stronger constitution tnan Sixteen-String 
Jack, and the drug had not produced quite so niuoh 
effect upon him, and when Tom King reaohed him he 
found he showed signs of life. 

Tom seized him by the arms and dragged him along 
the floor to the window. 

This rough treatment recovered Claude more and more, 
and by the time the window was reached, he was able to 
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onderstand that he was in imminent danger of being 
uurnt to death. 

“ Rouse yourself, Claude !” cried Tom King in his ear, 
“ rouse yourself if you wish to preserve your life — tUe inn 
is on fire ! Here is the window ; it is close to the ground. 
Try if you can scramble through it — I will assist you." 

As yet, Claude had but little strength, yev the intelli- 
gence received was enough to mak* him use his etn»«t 
efforts. 

With Tom’s assistance he rose to his teei. rtn was <iis- ' 
majvd when he saw the window, for it was covered with 
a huge sheet of flame, and through this he would have to 
pass. 

Quick, Claude — quick," cried his comrade. “ If you are 
quick you will be scarcely hurt, if you linger we shall 
both perish !” 

Claude made a dash and dlsapj eared ; Tom King fol- 
lowed. 

As soon as they reached the earth they felt they were 
right, and although much bruised and shaken rolled over 
and over so as to get as far from the blazing building as 
possible. 

Directly afterwards they encountered the body of 
Sixteen-String Jack, and both seizing it, they dragged it 
to a distance where they were all safe from the scorching 
heat which came from the lire. 

With a sullen crash, the roof of the inn fell, and for a 
moment the fierceness of the fire abated. 

It was only for a moment, however, and then the flames 
ihot up into the sky with redoubled fury. 

The three highwaymen had escaped being burnt to 
ieath, but they were faint and sick, while Sixteen-String 
Jack exhibited no signs of life. 

“ Water — water,” said Claude — “ I must have water !” 

“ And so must I,” added Tom King. “ We must drag 
Jack with us, and endeavour to recover him — he seems 
quite Lifeless." 

It taxed their strength severely, but they dragged Six- 
teen-String Jack to the back part of the inn. 

Here they were comparatively free from smoke and 
heat, for the wind blew the flames in the direction of the 
road. 

The brilliant light enabled them to aee all round with 
great distinctness, And with a cry of the utmost joy Tom 
King exclaimed : 

“Look, Claude, there is a pump ; we shall be all right 

now f M 

They dragged Sixteen-String Jack along, and plaoed 
him underneath it. 

Although their monthB were parohed and their throats 
burning, they set to work to reoover their oomrade before 
they tasted a drop of water themselves. 

The pump was over a well of great depth, and the 
water was intensely cold. 

Two strokes with the handle suffioed to reoover 
Sixteen-String Jaok. 

The cold water fell with great foroe upon his counte- 
nance and restored him. 

Tom King and Clande then drank heartily, after 
which they felt scarcely any effeote of the drug they 
had so unluckily taken. 

Sixteen-String Jack looked about him with a puzzled 
and bewildered air — he oould not imagine wheiu na was 
or what had happened. 

His companions explained matters to him in a very 
few words, and L a shuddered violently when he learned 
how narrow an esoane he had had from a painful and 
frightful death 

The fire still raged with considerable fury, though it 
was evident in a few minutes more at rjoet the^ntjje 
building would be consumed. 

“ I think we cannot do better than get away from this 
place as soon as we can,” eaid Tom King; “ti_ dames 
will be seen for many a m : ie, and people will hasten to- 
wards them. If we linger, wc shall have some questions 
put to us which we shall not care about answering. * 

“The horses,” said Clande— “ where are they P” 

Tom started, and all the blood in his body seemed to 
rush suddenly to hia heart, for ho feared that their 
-teeds had perished in the flames. 

“ The horses are all right,” said Sixtsen-String Jaok ; 

| a« least they are not burnt, for yonder is the stable 
•<s < 'hioh I saw them p’aoed.” 

icaA i.isig gave h sigh ui rend. Then almost imme- 


diately the reflection occurred to him that their horses 
might have been stolen as well. 

The stable to which Sixteen-String Jack alluded was a 
rough wooden shod situated in the rear of the inn, and at 
a considerable distance from it. 

As the wind blew the flames in the opposite direction 
it had escaped. — ' 

The highwaymen hurried towards this building fearing 
the worst. 

To their joy, howc^r, they found upon entering, that 
their horses were all right, though apparently much 
frightened at something. 

With what speed they could, the highwaymen saddled 
their horses, for they were unanimously of opinion that 
tLe sooner they got away the better. 

Some delay, however, took place in consequence of 
of their not being able to find the trappings, but at last 
their steeds were got ready for the road. 

- They led them out of the stable into the yard, and pro- 
pared to mount. 

While they were in the act of doing this, they were 
startled by hearing a loud shout. 

They turned like lightning and looked in the direction 
from which the sound came. 

They saw a body of mounted men. 

At first they were puzzled to imagine how it was that 
they had reached the inn without the sound :rf their 
horses’ hoofs being hoard. 

The roaring of the flames were so loud as to make it 
inaudible. 

Immediately after the shout, they heard a voice ory, la 
tones that were startlingly distinct: 

“There they are — there they arel That’s them! I 
am sure of it! I told you so, and you see I am right 1 
Will you make one more rush and capture them ?” 

All three highwaymen recognised the voice instantly. 

It was that of Richard Nares. 

Those who were with him were doubtless the polio* 
officers from Southampton. 

Without pausing, our friends sprang into their saddle*, 
and, turning their horses’ heads, galloped off. 

A rattling discharge of firearms followed. 

The volley was a straggling one, and produced no 
effect. 

It was replied to by one shot only. 

This was lired by Claude Duval. 

Turning round in his saddle, he hastily aimed apistd 
at the form of Riohard Nares, and fired. 

He conld not wait to see whether it was effective, 
but galloped off after his companions, who were already 
a little in advanoe. 

CHAPTER DXLIX. 

THE THBEB HIGHWAYMEN STOP THE HOB8E-COPEB 
ON THE LONDON BOAD. 

Richabd Nabes had managed to induce the polios 
offioers to keep up the ohase after the three highway- 
men, and had kept very closely indeed upon the track. 

They were seriously meditating giving up altogether, 
when they caught sight of the fire in the distance, ami 
Richard Nares suggested that the highwaymen were in 
some way or other oonneoted with it. 

Not that he had any suoh belief in his own mind- 
all he desired was to induoe the officers to follow him. 

Singularly enough, as we have seen, his supposition 
was oorreot. 

Our friends nrged their horseB forward at their 
utmost speed, and after having gone a considerable 
distance, looked baok. 

They were greatly surprised to find that the polioe 
officers had not oommenoed the pursuit, so they mode- 
rated their speed, and once more turned their horses’ 
heads towards their destination. 

The hasty gallop whioh they had taken had, however, 
k o.ne good effect. 

It served to dissipate the effects of the drug they hai 
taken, and reoovered them more effectually *hau per- 
haps anything else oonld have done. 

Sixteen-String Jaok suffered moat, and he was leas* 
able to understand what had happened. 

As the paoe they were going at rendered conversa- 
tion possibly he made several inquiries of his oomradoe. 

“ The matter is dear enough," replied Tom Fiag, 
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‘‘and we have heeu unfortunate in the extreme. By 
some means or other, the landlord must have become 
aware that we had a large sum of money with us. 
That tempted him to drug the wine. When we were 
insensible, he entered the room, took the money, and 
then, in order to conceal his villainy, s t fire to the 
inn, hoping that we should perish among the ruins, 
and so leave no trace behind of what he had done.” 

“ \n<l is it possible,” said Sixteen - String Jack, 
searching in his pockets, “ that we have been deprived 
of that money which we ran so many risks to obtain ?” 

“We have; not a penny remains. Not that I am 
much surprised, for from the first I never believed 
that the miser's gold would do us anv good ; and if 
Dick Turpin had taken my advice, he would never 
have troubled himself so far as to bury it.” 

“It is most vexations!” said Claude Duval. “Only 
think, we had upwards of twelve hundred pounds be- 
tween us, which, added to the money at the deserted 
mansion, would have been more than sufficient foi lire 
carrying out of our plans.” 

“I don’t think you ought to grieve so much about the 
loss of the money,” said Tom King, “ 83 you ought to 
rejoice at having so narrowly escaped a frightful death. 
In all probability, if I had taken two glasses of wine, as 
you did, we should by this time have been reduce' 1 to 
adies.” 

“ We have indeed had a narr< iw escape,” said Sixteen- 
String Jack, with a shudder; “ but it will be a caution to 
us in future.” » 

“ It will. We are all to blame for having been so much 
off our guard. But what is done can’t be helped. We know 
the extent of our misfortune ; it might have been much 
greater. Let us think no tnore about it, but turn our at- 
tention to what we are to do in the future.” 

“ This unfortunate occurrence,” said Claude Duval, 
“has deranged all our plans. We imagined that wf had 
nothing to do but to ride back with all speed to the de- 
serted mansion.” 

“And if we do that now,” said Tom King, “we shall 
get there empty-handed.” 

“ Which J, for one, will never do,” said Sixteen-String 
Jack. “ We have failed in this, hut then other courses 
are open to us.” 

“You are right. I feel no more inclined to return 
empty-handed than you do yourself. We have many 
miles to travel, and doubtless shall encounter many 
people, and have many adventures.” 

“ There may be some delay,” said Claude Duval, “but 
even yet we may recover our loss.” 

“ I hope we shall be able to do so." 

“ I wish we could find that rascally landlord," said 
Claude. “ If we could, we would soon ease him of the 
money, and punish him into the bargain.” 

“Let us think no more about that,” said Tom King. 
“ The money has been no good to us ysfc, and I don t be- 
lieve it ever will be. Tor my part, I am willing to resign 
myself to the loss. I should very much prt . er making 
up for the deficiency by crying ‘Stand and deliver!’ to 
everyone I met.” 

To this his companions agreed, but chiefly because 
they believed that the landlord was out of their reach, 
and that they stood no chance of recovering possession of 
the miser’s treasure.” 

All three still felt the effects of the drug very severely, 
bul they had no doubt in a little time the uncomfortable 
sensations which they experienced would wear oft 
y The cool night air blew gratefully upon their levered 
brows, and they inhaled it with the greatest satisfaction. 

A silence followed the last words which *» King tad 
spoken. ^ 

Sixteen-String Jack and Claude Duval «egr*tted 
exceedingly the loss of the money. They believed t hat 
their troubles were for a time over, but now they suddenly 
liscovered that they were no Better off than when they 
eft the deserted mansion on thD hazardous excursion. 

“ With your consent,” said Tom King, at length break- 
ing the silence, “we will make our way Into some public 
road. At first we intended to take the most unfrequented 
route we could find ; but the necessity for doing that no 
longer exists. We must now seek some place where we 
are likely to encounter travellers who will be worth the 
trouble of stopping.” 

“ Wffh all my heart I” said Claude D'svW. “ Though at 


the present moment I don’t feel at all up to the mark 
for an adventure. My limbs seem as heavy as lead, 
and my brain throbs painfully.” 

“And mine; but I believe the best and surest 
means of recovering will be to take another rapid 
gallop. I am sure ts effects were beneficial before.” 

“ Lead the way, then, Tom. We will follow 
wherever you choose to lead,” 

“Come on, then.” cried Tom King. “Once move 
we will cry ‘Hurrah for the road I’ And somehow I 
feel a conviction that before we rejoin Dick Turpin 
we shall have many a strange and stirring adventure.” 

His two comrades responded by a faint hurrah, and 
then, urging their horses forward, they set off at a 
rapid gallop. 

From the knowledge of the locality he possessed, 
it was an easy matter for Tom King to lead the way to 
the high-road. 

* A gallop of about twenty minutes brought them to it, 
and then they reined-in their steeds. 

“ There is one precaution,” said Tom Kiner. “ which I 
think it will be well for us to take.” 

“What is that?” 

*■ To stop no travellers except such as are coming from 
London.” 

“ I see ; that will be a wise proceeding. We don’t want 
the intelligence to travel on and reach London before us.” 

“ Certainly not ; and now it is agreed that the next 
travellers we meet, be they whom they may, we stop, and 
not allow to pass until they Lave paid toll.” 

“ The night is almost too far advanced for many tra- 
vellers to be abroad,” said Claude, as he looked carefully 
to the primings of his pistols. “ Still, we may be lucky 
enough to meet some one,” 

“Hark — hark!” said Sixteen-String Jack ‘ 1 fancy I 
can hear something already.” 

Clauds and Tom immediately became silent-, and listened 
attentively. 

They founa Jack was right. 

Some two-wheeled vehicle was approaching them at 
a rapid rate. 

“It can’t be a carriage,” said Tom King. “It rattles 
too much for that, and it is only drawn by one horse.” 

“It sounds tome,” said Jack, “ more like a light cart, 
such as people use to drive to market.” 

“ !l hen that doesn’t promise anything worth our while.” 

“ We will see. Let us make a rule not to allow a single 
traveller to past us until wo have ascertained for certain 
whether he carries with him anything worth our taking.” 

The approaching vehicle made a prodigious rattle, and 
came rapidly from the direction of Londou. 

The three highwaymen formed themselves into a Hue 
across the road, and patiently waited its coming. 

They had not long to wait. 

In less than two minutes they were able to discern 
some dark, shadowy mass approaching them, and directly 
afterwards Tom King cried out “ Halt !” in a loud and 
imperious tone of voice. 

Sixteen-String Jack seized the horse by the bridle and 
forced him to come to a stand. 

Tom King and Claude rods up, one on each side of the 
cart. 

It contained only one man, and when he found himself 
stopped in this fashion, he took up a stout whip and 
lasLed the horse severely, in the hope that he might 
escape. 

But Sixteen-String Jack had got too firm a grasp upon 
the reins for the terrified animal to obey the impulse to 
gallop forward. 

Claude D uval roughly thrust a pistol in the man’s eat 
and cried : 

“ Hold ! be still at once, or you are a dead man ! This 

is a loaded pistol which I am holding to youi head !” 

The man in the cart uttered a cry of fright and dropped 
his whip. 

“ Spare my money, gentlemen ! he exclaimed — “ spare 
my money, and take my life ! No — no— I don t mean 
that ! I mean, spare my life and take my money !” 

“ Your request is granted,” said Tom King; “we don’t 
want your life, and if you will hand us your money yon 
may ride on in safety.’ 

The traveller appeared to be in a desperate fright, fot 
he trembled from head to foot. 

He was tall and stout, and trow Ids burfj •|*t*«r4o<>9 
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ono would have thought his oourage would have been 
greater, and that ho would have resisted any attack 
that was made upon him. 

“ We are in a hurry,” said Claude, “ so hand over 
your money quickly ! Give it to us, and we will be con- 
tent; if not, wo shall take it from you, and then it is 
possible we may be a little violent.'' 

The traveller groaned, and, putting hie hand in his 
pooket, drew out a small leather pnrse, which at the 
most oontained only a few sovereigns. 

Tom King took it, and weighing it in his hand, said : 

“ This won’t do — we must have more.” 

“More, gentlemen? You must be joking! I can 
spare no more. I am only a poor horse-coper on my 
way to South vmption Fair.” 

“ A horse-coper ?” repeated Tom King. “ Then I find 
I snail have a muoh better booty than I expected.” 

“ Why — why — what do you mean ?” 

“ I never knew a horse-coper yet, and never heard of 
one, who was not an infernal rasoal, and a rogue into 
the bargain ! . All rase ils and rogues manage to get hold 
of plenty of money, especially when they are horse- 
copers. I feel no hesitation iu robbing you, and taking 
every penny you have got, for you do nothing from one 
week’s end tc another, and rob people yourself ; only I 
doit straightforwardly, while you pretend to bo honest.” 

“ Good !” said Claude— “ I quite agree with you 
there. Now, Mr. Horse-ooper, you are off to South- 
ampton Fair to buy horses. Such people as-you never 
get credit, so you must have plenty of money about you.” 

“ I have not, gentlemen, indeed ! I don’t know what 
you mean — I am a poor man.” 

Claude made a signal to Tom King, and then, seizing 
hold of the traveller by the neokcloth, and pressing the 
muzzle of the pistol with still greater violence against 
his head, oried : 

“ If you resist— If you m >ve — if you cry out — I shall 
pull the trigger instantly, and you will be a dead man. 
In the meantime, ray friend will take the liberty of 
searobing your pockets. If, as you say, you have got 
no more money about you, the operatiou need not give 
any trouble.” 

The traveller groaned, but made no resistance. 

From the calm, stern m inner in which Claude had 
uttered his threats, he fully believed that he would carry 
them out. 

Tom King was rather dexterous in the matter of 
searching pockets, aud in less than a moment he pro- 
duced a good-sized leather bag, which ho could tell, 
both by the feel and the weight, was filled with money. 

“ Here you are,” he said. “ I thought it would be a 
strange thing if a horse-coper told the truth about any- 
thing. Lot go now, Claude.” 

Tom King put the bag of money in his pocket, and 
Claude let go his hold, while Sixteen-String Js ok re- 
leased the bridle. 

■The traveller seemed furious with rage. 

“Curse you,” he said, “you have robbed me of all, 
but you shall suffer dearly for this ! I will offer a 
reward as soon as ever I reach Southampton !” 

“ You can do what yon will,” said Tom King, “ only 
I should think it the most prudent if you uttered no 
threats. Be off 1 Think yourself lucky that we have 
not taken your life as well as your money.” 

The traveller did not seem to take the very good 
advice that was offered him, for he made no efforts to 
set his horse in motion. 

Perceiving this, Sixteen-String Jack gave him a 
smart out with his riding- whip, which caused - the 
creature to start off at a gallop, for it seemed much 
alarmed by the whole transaction. 

Apparently the traveller made no attempt to stop 
him, and, after the lapse of a few minutes was out of 
hearing. ■ 

CHAPTER DL. 

THE HIGHWAYMEN PREVENT 7 HE CONTINUATION 

OF THE BEADLE’S CRUELTY, AND WITNESS A 

CDKIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE. 

"I THINK we may congratulate ourselves so far,” said 
Tom Zing. “ If I may judge by the weight of this 
leather I should, say that it contains a good round 
ram.” 


“ Yes,’ said Claude, “ a few such adventures as that 
and we should be all right. 1 wonder what will fall in 
our way next.” 

Where abouts aro we P” asked Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ Very nearly half way beiween Southanipton and 
London, ’ replied Tom King. “ Th ere is a stage coach 
which runs between London and Southampton, and 
passes along this road.” 

“ At what hour?” 

“That I can’t tell you. There is, however, just the 
bare possibility that we may meet it, and if we do ” 

“ Why, we will stop it,” said Clande Duval. “ There 
are three of us, and we could manage such a job easily.” 

“ Then we will consider that as agreed upon.” 

Our friends walked their horses slowly along the 
road. 

They did not wish to make haste back now, and they 
were vexed because night was no nearly over, and 
uiorning so olose at hand. 

In an hour more, at the most, the dawn would coiao. 

At snch a time as this, there was but little chance of 
meeting with anyone. 

Presently they heard a rumbling sound, and Tom 
King cried : 

“ That is the stage coach, or I am much mistaken.” 

“ But it is not coming from London,” said Claude 
Duval, “ it is coming from Southampton. Look, you 
can see the lights in the distance.” 

Claude was right — the stage coach was approaching, 
but it was coming from the direction of Southampton, 
and they had previously agreed that all travellers and 
vehicles on their way to London, should not be mo- 
lested. 

For a moment or two they were all silent, and looked 
earnestly in the direction of the stage coach. 

It was coming on at a rapid rate. 

“ Shall we make this an exception?” said Sixteen- 
String Jack. “ Probably this is the only chance we 
shall have to-night of getting any more booty.” 
i “ I think it will be unwise,” said Tom King. “The 
most prudent course will be to let it pass by.” 

“Why not run the risk of stopping it ?” 

“I think the risk would be too great; the coach 
would soon reach London, and yon know very well the 
consequenoe of that would be a troop of police officers 
or dragoons would be soon out, and our proceedings 
would be put a stop to.” 

“ Then we will draw on one side, and let it pass.” 

The highwaymen backed their horses into the shadow 
of the hedgeiow. 

The stage conch came on at a dashing gallop, and in 
a few minutes swept by them with a flash and a rattle. 

Little did the passengers who were seated in it ima- 
gine what a narrow escape they had had — that they 
were so near being stopped by the highwaymen. 

The stage coach was soon out of sight, and then the 
highwaymen quitted their place of concealment. 

“ I am afrai l these are the only travellers we shall 
see to-night,” said Sixteen-String Jack ; “ and then 
what aro we to do during daylight ?” 

“It will be madness to continue our journey. We 
must keep ourselves sung somewhere. Doubtless by 
sunrise we shall find some place that will 6uit our pur- 
pose.” 

While they were speaking, they were startled by hear- 
ing a succession of shrill cries, and from their tone it 
was evident the cries came from the lips of a child. 

“ What’s that ?" said Claude, suddenly. “I can’t 
hear anyone coming.” 

“Nor I; bnt somebody is in trouble, that is quite 
certain. I suppose, however, that itVa no business of 
ours.” 

“ I don’t know that. Suppose we find ont?” 

“ Listen then !” 

The sound of voices could now be distinctly heard, 
and they found that some persons were walking along 
the road on foot. 

It was very dark, and so the highwaymen drew to one 
side, where the shadow was deepest, and waited for 
the coming of these persons. 

The silence around them was very great, and Lnev 
were soon aide to hear what was said. 

Two persons were approaching. 
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f?iis gruff, surly voice of one was sufficient to show 
ft'ii it was a man. 

• Come ou, will you, you young hound ?” the highway- 
men heard this YOioe saying. “ Come on, will you ? Oh, t 
you won’t? Take that, then !” 

Then followed the sound of blows, accompanied by 
♦he shrill cries which had first attracted the a'. Motion of 
our friends. 

“Please, Mr. Wantlin, 1 can’t — indeed 1 can’t i I nave 
walked so many miles, and I am so tired that l can 
scarcely stand !” 

- “And whose fault’s that, I should like to know T r arid 
the gruff voice. “ Was it anyone else’s besides your 
own ? Get up, I say, or you shall have smother taste of 
the strap ?” 

“No. no, have mercy upon me — pray have merer uooa 
mo! I can’t go a step further !” 

“ We will see — we will aeo ! Take that ! Will you get 
up now ?” 

There was again the sound of blows and screams. 

“I can’t stand this any longer!” said Tom King, in a 
whisper. “ We will put a stop to this brutality !” 

Ho slipped quickly off his horse as he spoke, and 
Claude followed his example. 

After going a few steps up the road, they saw a man. 
In bis hand he held a strap, and with this he was in- 
flicting heavy blows upon the body of a boy not more than 
twelve years of age, who lay huddled up on the ground. 

“Hold!” said Tom Kiug, in a loud voice. “What are 
you doing ?” 

The man stopped in an instant, and turned round in 
great surprise. 

“ What’s that to you ?” he said, insolently and de- 
fiantly. “ Mind your own business, and don’t interfere !” 

“ This is my business !” said Tom Kiug. “ I demand to 
know the reason why you are illtreating this lad?” 

“ Help, gentlemen — help !” said she boy, who was 
writhing on the ground, as though sufferiug great agony. 
“ Save me from that man ! I am one mass of weals and 
bruises from head to foot ! He is flogging me along the 
road !” 

“ Where to ?” 

The boy hesitated .or a moment, and then, in a choiring 
voice, la* answered : 

To the workhouse !” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Wantlin, “ the work’us — that’s where 
t «n taking the young scamp !” 

A ud what has he been doing, that you should treat 
him in this barbarous manner ?” 

Mr. Wantlin seemed inclined to return some defiant 
answer, but upon taking a second look at our two friends, 
tie altered his mind. 

“ 1 will tell you all, gentlemen,” ho said, in a cringing 
coice. “ This ’ere boy is the most horfullest scamp there 
is in the world !” 

“ What has he done ?” 

“Done? Yeu mean what hasn’t he done — he has doOi 
everything that is had, and to-night he finished up by 
makin’ his escape from the work’us 

“ I don’t wonder at that,” said Claude Duval, “it seems 
to me only natural.” 

“ Ho is a pauper, sir — a miserable pauper ! His father aud 
mother died paupers, and he has been nothing but an ex- 
pense and a trouble since he was born.” 

“ Then I should think you w ould be glad of his oa erw*?, 
ind rejoice at being rid of him?” 

“Y ou know nothing about it, gentlemen. A nice . 

that would be to set! Must a pauper do just whri tw 
'ikes ? Certainly not !” 

“ But what are you ?” 

“ Me, sir ?” returned Mr. Wantlin. “I am the beadle.” 

“And when this boy made his escape, did you run after 
him ?” 

“ That’s just it, sir. In course I did, and such a dance 
u:is he led me no one knows. At last I cotcbsd him." 

“ Bui,” said Tom King, indignantly, “do you mean to 
tell me that because lie maim ins e-cape you heat him 
in tiiis manner ?” 

“ In course 1 He lay down in the road and pretended 
he could not walk any farther. Do you think the 
majesty of the law is to be set at defiance in this 
manner ? I whaoked him till he got up — aud what if I 
did? — what do°s it matter r — isn’t he a pauper r” 

H It does matter, as I think you will find, my lad,” con* 


tiraed Tom King, addressing the boy. “ Ln»eo tins iiuu 
speak the truth ? — have you escaped from the workhouse t” 

“ You won’t take me buck, shall you, sir?” 

“ No, don’t be afraid of that !” 

> “ Yes. sir. I escaped because Mr. Wantlin did nothing 

but beat and ilhi.se me from morning to night. 1 am halt 
Starved too, and that’s how it was 1 couid not run fast 
enough to make my escape. I fell down on the ground 
and couldn’t get up again, and then of course be caught 
me.” 

Mr. Wantlin did not like the manner in which our 
friends looked at him, and he fancied that he had made a 
mistake and been rather too humble, so ho resolved to 
make the attempt to carry things off with a high hand. 

“Now, gentlemen, you know all,” he said. “ I have satis- 
fied your curiosity, so just go and mind your ow n business 
leaving me to mind mme !” 

“ And what is your business ?” 

“ To take him back to the work’us, in course.” 

“No — no, gentlemen,” screamed the boy — “save me, 
gentlemen ! Don’t let him take me back; I don’t want to 
be a pauper.” 

“ Of course you don’t. Cheer up, we will not allow 
him to take you back j” 

“ Oh, won’t you,” said Mr. Wantlin. “ Perhaps you will 
allow me to say a word on that subject ? I am an officer 
of the law, and beware how yon interfere with me !” 

“ I don’t care what you are! You are an infamous brute, 
and a disgrace to tho name of man I” 

Tom King darted forward and seized the beadl e as he 
spoke. 

“ Off with his neckcloth, Claude !” he cried, “ and tie his 
arms together with it.” 

“ All right !” 

Before bq could resist in the least, Mr. ^antlin found 
his arms tied tighflv behind his back 

“Now, my lad,” said Ton> King, speaking in a kind 
voice, “ wo are going to no)p you to take your own part. 
Get up — don’t xrightened.” 

The boy struggled painfully to his feet. 

“ Uow pick up that strap,” continued Tom. “ I will hold 
the beadle tightly, and do you give Lim as good a thrash- 
ing as your strength will permit.” 

The boy hesitated. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Tom again. “Perhaps if he 
knows w hat the strap tastes like he won’t feel so much in- 
clined to beat other children with it, and I’ll take care 
that he doesn’t get you into his power again.” 

This encouraged the boy, and in spite of the horriblo 
threats to which Mr. Wantiin gave utterance, he took 
hold of tho strap as Tom King had directed, and laid 
about him with it in a manner that was surprising, con- 
sidering his emaciated condition. 

The beadle uttered frantic howls. 

When the boy showed signs of flagging, our friends 
urged him to coutiuue. 

The strap was a thick, heavy one, and the blows it gave 
were very severe. 

At last the boy could wield it no longer. 

“ I think that will do," said Tom King, “ You have 
given him a lesson which he deserves! Now, Claude, 
take tho strap, and we will fasten him to this young 
tree.” 

There was a tree growing close by the roadside, and to 
this they secured tho beaule by passing it through his 
arms where they were pinioned, aud buckling it round the 
trunk ot the tree. 

“ Now, niy boy,” said Tern King, “ I will do for you 
ail that lies in my power. Here is some money. Take care 
of it ; the beadle won’t be able to run after you tor a long 
while. You make use of the time to got as far off as 
possible.” 

“ You shall suffer for all this I” howled Mr Wantlin — 
“ you shall all suffer for it !” 

“ Be silent !” said ; Tom King “ If you utter another 
word I will take up the strap nT "elf, and I shaVt put ,t 
down again in a hurry !” 

After this speech the beadle held his tongue. 

The boy was greatly terrified and exhausted, yet he 
was overjoyed at the prospect he had of deliverance 
from his foe. 

With tears streaming down his cheeks, he thanked 
Tom King for his gift, and hastened off. 

“ That is an adventure which has not done ns inuois 
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good, ’ said Tom King, “ but jet we have done a good 
‘"into one who conld not help himself.” 

„ if „ V ,h , ould 6 been cowards,” said Clande Duval, 
such barb * t0 ° d by aud ailowed the continuation of 
" We ehonld.'” 

Our friends trotted forward, bnt upon looking up 

K ^. S! f W th ^ day , W6 ‘ breaking, and they gave up all 
hope of another adventure. y 

* nraad their attention to looking out some 
P„ o c ® “ concealment or shelter, where they could pass 
the time until night again arrived. 

Ihe morning came on with great rapidity. 

°°° Id dUt “*"“ h : 
r ♦1.J5 are "°t f ar from a town,” said Tom King, " and ! 
fot h a? +v Dr be i 8t i? lan -Y 1 - 11 be t0 pa8S through it now, 
‘“" elr lh “ 

No. 11<J.— Black Bess. 


h ob ward, then ! In all such matters we are quite 
willing to be guided by you.” 

The highwaymen set forward at a gallop, buterether 
had gone far they perceived in the distance the form cl 
a young man. 

He was hurrying on at a rapid paoe, and there was 
about him a general appearance of wildness and dis- 
I traction. 

In the clear morning air the highwaymen could see 
nu£: vi th great distinctness, and somehow or other 
they felt strangely curious about him. 

Leaping rapidly over a hedge, the .young man ran on 
at the same rapid speed towards a clump of trees that 
was at no great distance. 

Our friends pressed onward, wondering what he was 
about to do. 

lo their astonishment they saw him pause at the 
toot of one of the trees. 

X Len he made some furious and desperate gesticula- 
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tions, after whioli he began rapidly to climb one of 
them. 

“Is that a mad man r” asked Tom King. 

“I don’t know,” replied Claude Duval ; “hia be- 
haviour is very extraordinary ; let us find it out. People 
don’t ascend trees in that manuer for nothing.” 


CHAPTEll DLI. ^ „ 

DICK TURPIN HAS ONE MORE NARROW ESCAPE OF HIS 
I, I RELA ND IS INDEBTED TO BRACE BESS FOR HIS SAFETY. 
The more Mr. Wriggles pondered over the events 
which had taken place at Mr. Tuttle’s mansion, the 
more mystified he felt. 

The great point to be decided was the insanity of Mr. 
Tuttle. If he was mad, of course it would be folly to 
take notice of what he said ; but if he was not, how then ? 
Mr. Wriggles rubbed his head perplexedly. 

In vain, however, did lie try to come to any conclu- 
sion upon the subject. 

At last he made up his mind what he would do. 

“ I will remain somewhere about here until nightfall,” 
lie said. “ If Dick Turpin is in the mansion (aud it is 
quite possible), he will not think of stirring out till after 
dark ; and if he is there, so sure as night comes he will 
tryto slip away. I can see nothing of him, I have no track 
whatever, and this is my only resource. I will stay 
here aud rest, and see what turns up.” 

Mr. Wriggles concealed himself and men in various 
positions, and left with them instructions to the effect 
that if they caught sight of Diok Turpin they were at 
once to apprise him of the fact— if not, they were to re- 
main until he came to them. 

The day slowly passed away, and as eoon as ever it 
began to grow dusk, the police offiiers redoubled their 
vigilance. 

Eventually one of them had the supreme satisfaction 
of seeing Diok Turpin and Maud enter the stable. 

No sooner had they crossed the threshold, than this 
officer hastened to where Mr. Wriggles lay concealed, 
and informed him of what he had seen. 

The impurpled countenance of the chief police officer 
expanded into a smile of intense delight. 

Ilia watching and waiting had met with a full reward. 

With anxious speed he collected his men around him 
and hastened to the stable door. 

He wa 3 just in time to see Diok Turpin swing Maud 
into the saddle. 

It was at this moment that he addressed his men in 
the manner recorded at the end of a previous chapter. 

Hushing forward in obedience to his words, the officers 
surrounded the highwayman and his steed. 

Turpin had half expected some demonstration of this 
sort, aud tnerefore was not so much taken by surpriso 
as lie might have been. 

He drew a pistol from his belt and touched Black Bess 
upou the flank in order to cause her to bound forward. 

But Air. Wriggles had determined to make a last aud 
desperate attempt to capture the redoubtable highway- 
man. 

Springing forward, ho seized Black Bess by the bridle 
just in time to prevent her setting off at full gallop. 

Mr. Wriggles pointed his pistol full at Dick Turpiu 
and Maud, while lie cried : 

“ Wield — yield this moment, or I fire !” 

“Take that!” said Mrs. Tuttle, suddenly. 

The worthy lady was much astonished with the sud- 
denness of the last events, but understanding what was 
Mr. Wriggles’ intention, she suddenly seized the stable 
bropm, which lay convenient to her hand 

Just as Mr. Wriggles called upon Dick Turpin to sur- 
render, she made a sudaen charge with this novel wea- 
pon, holding it much in the position that a soldier does 
when he has a bayonet fixed on the end of I113 musket. 

It struck Mr. Wriggles full iu the face, and his mouth 
was open. The hard bristles entered it, and effectually 
put a 8 top to what he was about to say. 

So astonished was he at the unexpectedness of this 
assault, and so disooncerted by the peculiar Dature of it, 
that he roleased his hold upon the bridle of Back Bess 
aud staggered back several paces. 

“ Take that !” cried Mrs. Tut.tle, who was much elated 
with the victory she had gained— “ take that 1 It. is 
my turn now ! I owes you all a grudge !” 


With these words she followed up her attack wicu 
the stable broom, only she used the weapon in a differ- 
ent manner. 

Whirling it in the air like an Indian club, she brought 
it down with full force upon the head of the chief police 
officer. 

D.ck Turpin did not see this last portion of the en- 
counter. 

Black Bess was impatient to be free, and as eoon as 
Mr. Wriggles released his hold upon the rein, she gate 
one tremendous bound forward and galloped off at a 
furious rate. 

It was madness to follow her. 

Under the impulse of the moment, several snots were 
fired, but not with sufficient accuracy of aim to do any 
damage. 

Turpin directed the course of his steed straight across 
the grounds, quite heedless of the amount of damage I10 
might do to the slirul 8 and flowers. 

He passed by the gable end of the hall, and just as 
he did so a window was dashed violently open. 

Boor Mr. Tuttle appeared at it. 

It wasevideut he caught sight of the flying highway- 
man, for he uttered a cry of distress and clapped both 
his hands to his head. 

That was all Dick saw, for, with a rush, the house 
was left behind. 

Jplj'- One more escape, dear Maud !” said Turpin, as he 
pressed his fair companion closer to him — “one move 
escape, for we are both unhurt.” 

Maud was weeping. . 

“ Don’t weep, dear one, the danger is over now.” 

“ But this is dreadful,” sobbed Maud. “ Are we to 
have no rest r— will not the officers allow us even a little 
peace r” 

“ I fear not. They are too intent upon my capture, 
and the many defeats they have had so far from dis- 
heartening them seem, on the contrary, to make them 
more persevering.” 

'Dupre was a pause, which lasted several moments. 

Dick was the first to break it. 

“ The officers are in pursuit of us,” he said ; “ I can 
hear the sound of their horses on the road behind us. 
Don’t be alarmed— they areata great distanoe. I have 
no doubt, now that Black Bess has had rent and food, 
that we shall be able to distance them easily.” 

Maud endeavoured to look back. 

“ f can see nothing of them,” she said at leugth. 

“ I hope you cau’t. I should be vexed indeed if they 
were within sight. They are at a great distance, and 
every moment the sound of their horses’ feet grows 
more and more indistinct.” 

“ I can hear nothing.” 

“ Nor I now. But Maud, it will not do for this sort 
of thing to’ continue— it will wear you out entirely ; you 
must have some rest and peace, even if I don’t.” 

“ N0—110, with you — let me be with you !” 

“ We will talk tins matter over, Maud. I have been 
thinking a great deal about it, and I will tell yon what 
I have to propose.” 

“It must not involve a separation.” 

“ Listen, we will push forward at the be^t speed we 
can make for the remainder of the night. When morn- 
ing cornea I will look out for some retired little cottage, 
aud when I have found one 1 shall halt there.” 

“For what?” V 

“For rest for you, for myself, aud for Black Bess. 
Wo shall all need it. I shall try if I cannot make some 
arrangement with the immates of the cottage to allow 
you to stay with them.” 

“ Not by myself ?” 

“ Yes, dear one, but only for a few days. I will give 
you iny reasons for wishing this oourse to be adopted. 
Iu the first place, you will be in peace and security, 
and will be able to recover yourself from the effects of 
what has lattdy happened.” 

“ And yon, what shall you do ?” 

“ There are many things which I am compelled to do 
You have not forgotten the plan which I proposed, and 
which was agreed - o?” 

“ You mean with regard to taking an inn P” 

“ Yes, that is what I mean. Tom, Claude, and Jack, ae 
you are already aware, have gonedown to the New Forest 
iu furtherance of that object. It was appointed that 
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we should meat at the deserted mansion, and by to- 
morrow at the furthest i should say they will return.” 

Maud clung 1 closer to Dick. Stic guessed what was 
coming, and yet did not know’ what to say in opposition 
to it. 

“ It may be the oause of a great deal of mischief if 
they arrive and find no one there, they might even fall 
into some trap laid for them by the officers. Sorely you 
would not wish such a calamity as that to happen f” 

“ No, no.” 

“ I am sure you would not.” 

“ You iuteud to leave me at this cottage while you re- 
pair to the deserted mansion 'and meat your com- 
panions ?” 

“ Exactly. You will be in peace and seourity, and so I 
shall be relieved of one very groat responsibility ; and do 
not be offended, I shall bo much safer alono and with 
no one to look after but myself, than I should be if I 
had to be answerable for your safety as well as my own.” 

“ But will it not be very daugorous to return to tlio 
deserted mansion ?” 

“ There will bo danger, I admit, yet not so much as 
my three friends would run were they to go there in 
ignorance of the fact that we had been hunted out by 
tiie polioe officers.” 

“ But could you not manage to meet them at soma 
other place, and so avoid the necessity of going to the 
deserted mansion at. ali ? ’ 

j‘ I fear not. T shall approach with great caution, for 
1 snail know just what danger I may have to encounter, 
and there is another reason why I should return, and 
the eoouor I do so the hotter. Do you not remember that 
we have a large sum of money concealed in the upper 
room ? Wnen we were surprised on the staircase by tlio 
entrance of tlio police offijers, we had neither time nor 
opportunity to fetch this money and take it with us in 
our flight. It would, I think, be very foolish to allow that 
money to remain without making an off ort to obtain pos- 
session of it again. A large amount of money must be 
obtained before we can carry out the plan that will en- 
sure our safety, and you will admit that not only would it 
take a longer time, but the risk would be very much 
greater if wo collected the money again on the high way.” 

“ But the officers may have already taken it.” 

“ 1 scarcely feel afraid of that, Mr. Wriggles and 
those of his mail who wore unwounded pursued us ; the 
wounded only remained ; these have, doubtless, taken 
their departure, and ton to one if the thought of searching 
the deserted mansion ever entered their heads • but I am 
sure the danger will be great, aud I shall be in a stats of 
parpetnal dread while you are absent on this excursion.” 

“ Nay. Maud, be brave! Surely you would not wish 
me to hold b icir, aud be the moans, probably, of causing 
the capture of my throe oomrades r” 

“ No, no — not that !” 

“ Well, then, reconcile yourself to my absence as .veil 
as you can. Will it not be better for you to remain at 
the cottage, as I proposed ?” 

“ I should feel safer, aud suffer loss anxiety if I was 
with you.” 

“ Buf you would not wish to increase ray danger, 
which you infallibly would do if you accompany me.” 

“ I will 3tay, then, though I feel most reluctaut to do 
so.” 

‘‘Cheer up, Maud — better days will soon arrive ! If 
our three friends have succeeded in obtaining posses- 
sion of the miser’s chest of gold — and I don’t see any- 
thing to prevent them — why, then, all will be well. I 
shall meet them, and then we shall have more t han suffi- 
cient money to carry oat our scnenie, and bring it to 
tile utmost perfection.” 

‘‘Don t be off *ndel at what I am nbmt to say,” ex- 
claimed JI md. “ I wish to ask you a question/' 

“ Ask it freely.” 

‘'Then, are yon not tired of this life of desperate dan- 
ger*!! 1 adventure ? It cannot last for ever. Someday 
or other it must end — meet with a sudden if not ignomi 
liions termination. Why not quit this mode of life ?” 

L'urpin was silent. A , mk . I 

“ It would better for you — better for all of us,” 
continued Maud, urgingly. “Think of what I have 
said, and answer me/’ 

“ I »’ii a highwayman, Maud, and all the world knows 
it ; and a highwayman I must remain. They would not 


suffer me to bo anything else. No, no, I must not think 
of that — you must not think of it. It is out of the ques- 
tion. How, think you, could I obtain a livelihood ? 
Who would employ me ?” 

You forget,” eaid Maud, “what a largo sum of 
money you possess — surely sufficient to keep us from 
want for a long time.” 

“ But it doesn’t belong to me, Maud ; only a fourth 
portion of it is mine. If I possessed the whole, then 
there would be 60 iue possibility of carrying out your 
plan. I might indeed feel induced to retire from this 
adventurous life. We shonld have sufficient to main- 
tain us in a foreign laud ; hut as things are, it is idle to 
think about it.” 

“ Don’t say that !” 

“ Why not ? It ia the truth. As I said before, one- 
fourth of the money would be of little use ; and besides, 
I should have to gain the permission of my three com- 
rades.” 

Maud sobbed and wept. 

“ Don’t feel disappointed and sad. I will promise you 
this, when we all meet wo will ascertain exactly whet 
amount of money we have. The proposition you have 
made to-night shall then be considered, and wo will de- 
cide whether that shall bo acted upon, or whether tho 
scheme originally proposed shall be adopted.’’ 

Maud made no reply ; she felt it would be useless to 
speak. 

Her only hope was, that events would take such a 
turn as to make Dick Turpin’s comrades agree to her 
suggestion. 

Dick Turpin was silent, and one glance into his oouu- 
tenauoe would have been sufficient to make anyone aware 
that he was thinking deeply over what had just becu 
said to him. 

A long time elapsed before any more words were ex- 
changed. 

From the starting, Dick Turpin had pursued one uni- 
form direction, and he still followed it. 

His attentive ear failed to catch any sound that indi- 
cated the officers were on his track. 

All around was as silent as it was dark. 

He slightly inoreased the speed Black Bass was going, 
for ho was anxious to get still further off, and he wished 
to come to a halt soon after sunrise. 

“ Look, Maud,” he said at length. “ Do you see that 
faint line of light in the horizon yonder ? — that shows 
the dawn to be close at hand. In a little time it will 
be quite light. Then the sun will rise, and after that I 
trust we shall find some place that will be suitable for 
our purpose.” 


CHAPTER DLII. 

DICK TURTIN BIDS MAUD FAREWELL, AND DEPARTS 
ON HIS PERILOUS JOURNEY. 

When at last the morning fairly broke, Maud raised 
her head from Turpin’s shoulder, and looked around her. 

She found they were in what appeared to be a very 
lonely part of the country, and a part, too, with which 
she was not at all familiar. 

Nothing but tress and fields were around them ; there 
was not a sign of a single habitation. 

“ I have been in this part of the conntry before,” eaid 
Turpin, “ and, if I recollect right, we shall, after mount- 
ing yonder hill, come in sight of a farm-house. It is 
there where I propose von shall stop.” 

As he Rpoke, Dick 'J urpin pointed to a long, ete^p 
hill, a considerable distance off, and beyond which, no- 
thing could be seen save the clear morning sky. 

Di d; allowed III ■ ok Bess to aeceud this hi 1 at a walk. 

Carrying a double burden for so long had much fa- 
tigued thp gallant creature. 

During the time occupied by the ascent, Dick Turpin 
was revolving in his mind some scheme— some tulo 
which he could tell to the inhabitants of the farm-house, 
in order to account in the first place for his coming 
there in so strange a fashion, and secondly, for leaving 
Maud behind him. 

He was well aware that without he gave some palpable 
and sufficient reason, the people would not rest satis- 
fied, but their curiosity would be roused, and this might 
lead to the worst possible results. 

Dick had. an inventive brain, and in a general way he 
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•<vas never at a loss to thliik of something which wouli 
have the effect of completely deoemug those he ad** 
dressed. As an instance, we may remind the reader of 
the olever manner in whioh he told his tale to Mr. Tuttle. 

The present case, however, was somewhat more diffi- 
cult. 

By the time the top of the hill was reached, he had 
formed the bare outline of a plan, which he imagined, 
when matured, would be just the thing. 

He allowed Black Bess to pause on the top of this 
hill, and recover herself a little from her exertions. 

He took the opportunity of surveying the country 
around him. 

His first thought was concerning the officers, and he 
looked in the direction he had oorne, in order to ascer- 
tain whether any of them were in sight. 

He had an excellent opportunity for making his ob- 
servations. The morning was a remarkably clear one. 
His lacs was turned towards the west, and the sun be- 
hind him shoue with great power and beauty upon every- 
thing that lay in this direction. 

The most searching gaze, however, failed to discern 
the least signs of the police offijars, and he came to tlse 
conclusion that at last he had been lucky enough to 
shake them off entirely. 

He turned round, with his countenance expressive of 
calmness and content. 

Raising his riding- whip, he pointed with it to a large, 
old-fashioned farm-house, situate about half-way down 
the hill. 

It was almost surrounded by tr«e», but the thatched 
roof and the red chimney-pots could bo dearly seen. 

“ There, Maud,” lie said, is a place where I hope to 
find shelter and refuge. What au air of calmness the 
whole place has ! Is it not delightful ? Surely here — 
if anywhere — you will be safe from all harm !” 

Maud gazed upon the fair scene spread out before her 
with feelings of the greatest delight, and she looked for- 
ward with pleasure to the prospeot of remaining for a 
time in this peaceful, secluded spot. 

Her heart throbbed painfully as she thought how 
happy she should be if she could but pass the remainder 
of her life in us much quietude. 

Dick Turpin gazed with unmingled pleasure at the 
fair scene before him ; no one oould help doing so, and 
the longer he gazed, the more did the desire for rest 
and peace come over him. 

“ Come,” he said — “ we will make our way at once to- i 
wards this peaoel’ul habitation ; I have great hopes of 
being able to obtain shelter there. I think I shall be 
able to entirely remove even the shadow of a suspicion.” 

Rather more than half-way down the hill there was 
a small white gate, and bef ore this Diok Turpin paused. 

It was only latched, and he opened it easily by means 
of his riding-whip ; it dosed of itself. 

A winding roid led from the gate to the farm-house, 
and along this he took his wu,y, to the intense astonish- 
ment of one or two farm labourers, who at that early 
hour were at work in the fields. 

In a little more than five minutes, he readied the 
homestead, and paused before t-he rustio porch. 

He slipped quickly from the saddle, and assisted 
Maud to dismount. 

By the time this was done the door of the farm-house 
was opened, the inmates apparently having either seen 
or heard the arrival. 

Quite a duster of heads appeared in the doorway, but 
Dick fixed his attention upon the person of a little ruddy 
man with small, twinkling eyes, andafaoeof fiery red- 
ness. 

From his manner, and jolly, oontented look, Turpin 
came to the conclusion that this must be the owner of 
the farm-house. 

Taking oti his hat, he made a low bow. 

“ I have called here,” he said, “ to request your hospi- 
tality for myself and this lady. We are much fatigued, 
having travelle d very many miles. Yours is the only 
house we have seen for several hours, and, not knowing 
how far we might have to go before we saw another, I 
thought I would oome np to you and ask you if you 
would allow us to remain here for a little while?” 

“ Yon did quite right, sir !” said the farmer, in a hearty 
voice. <! Come in — come in! You are heartily wcloome 
to the host the hoaso can afford ' It was lucky you 


stopped, for, if you were going towards London, you 
would have to travel at least ten nhl-s before you came to 
the next house, and that’s only a farm-house, as this Is.’* 

While speaking thews words, the farmer, with the 
greatest hospitality, ushered Diok Turpin and Maud 
into Ins humble dwelling. 

A lad about ten years of age sprang forward and 
said : 

“ 1 will take the gentleman's horse round to the stable, 
father.” 

“ Do so, my lad. And now, wife, lav the oloth.” 

This was a better reoeption than Dick had dared to 
hope for. He was glad, for, judging by what had already 
taken plaoe, he fanoied he should be able to oarry out 
the remainder of his plan. 

A substantial meal was plaoed upon the table, of 
which they partook with a heartiness that delighted the 
old farmer exceedingly. 

During the meal they chatted upon indifferent snb. 
jeots, and when it was over Dick ro66, and, addressing 
the farmer, said : 

“ If you have no objection, I should like to take a 
walk with you round to tue stable, and have a look at 
my horse.” 

“ Certainly, sir — certainly ! I am most willing ! Here, 
dame, give me my hat and stick 1” 

Thus equipped, Turpin and the farmer sillied out 
into the open air. 

‘‘ I am a straightforward man,” said Turpin, “ and one 
of few words. 1 want to say something to you — and so I 
Shall say it at onc9, without any beating ab' ut the bush.” 

The farmer looked up into Diok’s face with a puzzled 
expression on his countenanoe as he replied : 

“ I do like anybody that’s upright and down straight. 
I try so to be as straightforward as I can myself.” 

“ I know you do,” said Dick — ‘‘ I can see that at a 
glance.” 

“ Can you now r” ejaoulated the farmer. 

1 “ I can assure you 1 conld , and, what’s more, I oould 
perceive that you were a man of discretion, and that 
has caused me to make up my mmd to take you into 
my confidence.” 

“You are as plain-spoken a gentleman as ever I mot 
with,” replied the farmer, “ and I shall be very glad to 
render you a service.” 

“ Thanks — thanks ! Well, then, you must know that 
I am an officer in the army, with nothing but my pay 
to depend upon.” 

“ Which isn’t much.” 

“ It is very little,” said Turpin, “ but that didn’t pre- 
vent me from failing in love with a very pretty girl, who 
also fell in love with me ; but her parents were very, 
very rich, and had got great expectations. Of course 
they would not listen to me, a poor soldier of fortune, 
and when they discovered how matters stood they tried 
everything they oould think of to break the aiatoh.” 

The farmer was deeply interested. 

“ A man of your experience,” oontinned Turpin, 
“ cannot have lived all these years without knowing 
very well what a soldier is like.” 

“ Well, rather ; and I Bhould say I know ’em, and 
candidly speaking, I don’t much like ’em, and I’ll tell 
you why : There came a soger oourtin’ my wife, that 
is whon she was a girl, and before she was my wife, and 
I very nearly lost her through him, for the women are 
devilish fond of a red coat. I gained the day tnough,” 
added the farmer, with a ohuokle, as though the recol- 
lection afforded him intense delight. ; 

Doubtless he would have favoured the highwayman 
with a long tale, but Dick did not happen to be in the 
humour to listen to it, so he went on : 

I determined to have her in spite of all of them, and 
she was quite willing. They carried her off, but I die- 
covered her place of retreat, communicated with her, 
and at last obtained a meeting. I didn’t expeot to suc- 
ceed, but nevertheless, I pressed her to elope, and she 
consented. I had made no preparations for such an 
event, and had only one horse with me. I know if yon 
want a girl you must take her while she is in the 
hnmonr, so I proposed that she should ride on the saddle 
before me.” 

“ Good — good 1” said the farmer, rubbing his hands. 
“ You soldiers have a strange w av of w ooing.” 

f! Ha— ha ! I believe you, I carried her off -is you 
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fee We have been travelling all night lu the fashion 
I describe 5 , b it she beoame so fatigued I was obliged 
to stop, and that is just what has brought us here,” 

Diok looked pieroingly into the farmer’s countenance, 
and was rejoiced to find that so far the explanation he 
bad given was considered perfectly satisfactory. 

“ Well, now,” said Dick, “ I have oome to the most 
important part of the affair. As a matter of course, 
the girl will be missed, and close search will ba made 
after her. I shall be suspected, and they know where 
my regiment is quartered. They will be sure to make 
a call there.” 

“ I see.” 

“ I have got leave of absenoe, but my time expiree at 
sir o’clook to-morrow morning, and I am bound to report 
myself at that time. If I don’t, I shall get into serious 
trouble. I told you I had made no preparations for this 
event, because I did not expect it. And now to tell you 
what I want : You will confer a very great favour upon 
me if you will allow the young lady to stay at your house 
while I ride hack to London, and report myself at the 
proper time and place, get a house ready, and a spooial 
licence. When 1 have done that I shall oome back, and 
of conree, all the rest will be all plain sailing; for, after 
we are married, her friends will have to grin, and bear 
and abide by it, ami make the Lost of a bad job.” 

>$ Very true !” said the farmer. 

“ Well, now, would you mind taking care of the lady, 
under these circumstanooa ? I shall only be absent for 
two or three days, aud you will do us both a very groat 
service, for she loves me to distraction, and she would 
break her heart if we were parted !” 

| Here’s my hand on it,” replied the farmer. “ You 
may consider it as settled aud agreed.” 

“I am delighted to hear you say so, and 1 hope I 
shall live to see the day when I shall be able to make 
yon some return tor this kindness.” 

“Pho — plio ! Don’t speak about that! I am quite 
willing to assist you. Lead the way. Your talk 
makes me feel quite young rgain. But here’s the stable. 
Come in, you will find your horse all right.” 

Diok followed the farmer into the stable, where he 
had the satisfaction of finding Black Bess very com- 
fortable. 

He repeated his thanks to the farmer again and 
again. 

He congratulated himself upon the euooess he had 
met with, and so far as he could tell, there was every 
prospect that Maud would remain in safety and peace 
at the farm-house for a lew days, while he rejoined his 
companions and gained possession of the money they 
had left in the deserted mansion. 

He spent some time in strolling about the grounds, 
conversing with the farmer, and theu returned to the 
house. 

He had no opportunity of speaking to Maud during 
the remainder of the day. 

At dusk, however, he announced his intention of de- 
parting, and requested that his horse should be got ready. 

He had whispered to Maud and told her that he had 
made matters right with the farmer, but had not ex- 
plained. 

He bid the farmer and his family good-bye, and loft 
the farm-house. 

Maud followed him with a tearful countenance and a 
sinking heart. 

The inmates of the homestead understood perfectly 
well that the lovers were about to part, and so they left 
them alone. 

Upon reaohjng the outside of the farm-house, Maud 
clung to Dick and placed her head against his breast. 

He reassured her, as well as he was able, and told 
how suooeeaful he had been with the farmer, and ac- 
quainted her with the details of the atory he had told 
him to aooountfor their preaenoe there in such a fashion. 

Maud could eoarcely suppress a smile. 

And now,’’ said Turpin, “ remain here. Be calm — 
be oontent ! I may be absent two or three days, but do 
i:ot let that alarm you ; I will take every possible cure to 
keep ont of danger, and will ran no unnecessary risk. As 
soon as ever I can obtain the money and rejoin my com- 
rades, I will return and take yon from this place ! I 
Lave much to do, but while I am engaged upon it I shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you aro in perfect 


safety, for in this farm-house, surrounded by these kind 
people, what harm oan happen to you ?” 

“ None — none to me,” sobbed Maud ; “ it is you wno 
are running into danger.” 

“ It is true ; but don’t let that alarm you. I have 
oome safely out of more dangerous enterprises than this 
one ! Do not betray me by any incautious word or act, 
and then all will be well.” 

“ But when may T expect you ?” 

“ On the third night from now, but not before ; it will 
be towards morning, so until then make yourself as con- 
tented as you can, and after that expect me.” 

There was a pause, and then Dick Turpin, pressing 
her close to his heart, said : 

“ We must part. Farewell ! Eemember, I only leave . 
you for a short time and shall soon return, and if you 
will consider all that I am going to do, you will oome to 
the oonclusiou that it is not so very dangerous after all. 

I have only one caution, do not suffer your alarm to be 
so great as to be the menus of arousing suspicion iu the 
minds of these people. And now, farewell 1” 

Maud felt heart-broken, but she felt she could not 
ask him to stay or to take her with him. 

The parting was necessary, and she endeavoured to 
reoonoile herself to it. 

Dick gently disengaged himself from her embrace 

Tears filled her eyes and she could see nothing. 

When she dashed them aside, however, she perceived 
Diok Turpin riding Blowly towards the gate opening 
into the high-road. 

She w ived her hand to him as the last farewell, aud 
he returned the signal. 

Then, in another moment, he was gone. 


CHAPTER DLIII. 

TOM KING IS JUST IN TIME TO PREVENT THE SUICIDE 
OF THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 

The curiosity of Tom King, Claude Duval, and Sixteen- 
String Jack was excited to the utmost degiee by what 
they had just seen. 

It may seem strange that they should be so deeply 
interested by 'the occurrence of th‘e simple iucident of 
a man climbing up a tree. 

There was, however, something so peculiar and so 
striking, not only in the personal appearanoe of this 
young man, but in the distracted manner in which he 
ran towards the tree, that they could not but gaze with 
the greatest intentness. 

As soon as his person was concealed amongst the 
branches our friends turned to each other. 

What do you think of tnat ?” asked Tom King. 

“ Think 1” replied Claude. “ Why, I feel quite sure 
he has ascended the tree for some important purpose.’ 1 

But what ?” 

That is just what I should like to know, and pre- 
cisely what I intend to find out — that is, if you are both 
in the same mind as myself.” 

“ I am quite willing !” said Sixteen-String Jack. 

‘ 3 And 1 !” added Tom King. “ In all probability this 
occurrenoe does not oonoern ua in any way whatever, 
and I don’t think there is much chance of reaping any 
benefit from it in a pecuniary point of view. However, 
I consider that, situated as we are, it is our duty to take 
notioe of everything we see which is at all out of the way, 
and which wo oannot exactly understand.” 

“ I fully acree with you,” said Claude, “ Byadopting 
that plan, we should very likely avoid danger, and also 
become acquainted with many singular incidents of 
which we should otherwise remaiu in ignorance.” 

Our friends had trotted on towards the trees while 
they spoke thus, and, just as Claude had concluded, 
Sixte»«-String Jack oried : 

“ Look — look ! What do you think of that ? What 
i3 he doing ?” 

The highwaymen fixed their eyes upon the tree the 
young man had asoended. 

First the leaves were violently agitated, and then 
they perceived the form of the stranger. 

He cams out on to one of the largest and straightest 
branohes, oreeping along it with great care ; nor did he 
pans6 until he had nearly reached its extremity. 

At last he stopped, and the highwaymen could see the 
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bough upon which he sat bend considerably beneath his 
weight. 

The stranger was apparently deeply and wholly ab- 
sorbed by what he was abont, for he never looked around 
him onoe, and consequently failed to observe the advance 
of our friends, who continued to watch his motions with 
rapidly-increasing interest. 

Having seated himselt on the extremity of the bough 
in the manner wo have recorded, the stranger com- 
menced feeling in his pockets, and finally prodnoed a 
piece of stout rope about three or four feet in length. 

One end of this he carefully and firmly tied to the 
branch of tho tree. 

He pulled it several times, in order to test it-* firm- 
ness, and then, being to all appearances quite satisfied 
with the result, formed the other end into a n< ose. 

This he slipped over his head, and in the twinkling 
of an eye dropped from his seat. 

There he hung at full length suspended by the rope 
round his neck. 

Ho kicked and plunged violently for a few seconds, 
and then grew perfectly still. 

The highwaymen— and Tom Kiug especially — divined 
instantly that the rash young man intended to commit 
the crime of suioide. 

Guessing at his pnrpose, Tom King spnrre 1 his horse 
into a gallop, and he was some distance off before his 
comrades could recover themselves sufficiently to follow 
him. 

So suddenly did the young stranger drop from the 
branch after placing the noose round his neck, that Tom 
was not in time to frustrate his rash intention ; and, 
though the horse galloped towards the tree at the top 
of his speed, yet he did not reach it until the young man 
had ceased to strnggle. 

As swift us lightning, however, Tom King drew his 
sword, and with one slash divided the rope. 

The body fell to tho ground with a dull, heavy crash, 
and lay on the grass a huddlod-up heap. 

By the time this had happened, Claude Duval and 
Sixteen-String Jack arrived upon the scene of aotiou. 

Tom King alighted from his horse without the loss of 
a moment, and, stooping down, loosened the rope from 
round the stranger's neck. 

When that was done no signs of life were given, and 
they began to think that they were too late. 

Claude and Jack also dismounted, and the latter per- 
ceiving at a distance a pool of water, ran towards it, 
and brought back as much as his hat would hold. 

He dashed all the lot at once into the stranger’s face, 
who shuddered visibly, gasped for breath, and finally 
opened his eyes. 

, The highwaymen now left him to recover of himself, 
for they could tell by his general appearanon that it 
would not he long before vitality was restored to him. 

They stood by watching. 

After the lapse of a few seconds, the stranger uttered 
A cry and started to his feet as though galvanized. 

But his strength was not snffi;ient to sustain him in 
jin upright position, and he samt down again. 

Tom King spoke. 

“Bash man,’* he said, “be thankful that you have 
been prevented from committing the crime you content- 
plated !” 

The stranger looked up at him, and then, for the first 
time, Tom and his comrades had a good opportunity o r 
•noticing the appearance of the individual they had saved 
, rom death. 

His age could not have been more than four-and- 
t wenty, and was most likely much less. 

His face was an extremely handsome one, but now it 
v.vas clouded by the bitterest sadness, and lie had alto- 
g ether an air of the deepest melancholy. 

He looked as though he was tired of life, and would 
« lllinglv free himself from it. 

He was dressed with richness and elegance, and he 
r<ad about him that indescribable something whioh pro- 
claims a member of the upper ranks of society. 

i‘He regarded the three highwaymen successively with' 
fii:ed attention, and then at last, in a sad and hollow 
voice, he Spoke : 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “it is cleat that to one and 
al?, of yon I owe my life ! In some way or other you 
here saved me, but I cannot tell how l” 


“ It was I,” replied Tom King, “ who happened to be 
in time to snatch you from the jaws of death !” 

“ I wish I oould thank you,” said the stranger, “ or 
that I could look upon what you have done in the light 
of a service rendered 1 But I cannot — it is impossible l 
On the contrary, in bringing me back to life, you have 
done me an incalculable injury, and will cause a double 
pang !” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Beoause I am so thoroughly weary of my life that 
I am resolved to rid myself of it ! I candidly tell yon 
that I shall seize the next opportunity that presents it- 
self to make the attempt, and 1 trust that I shall meet 
with better luck than l have this morning,!” 

As may be supposed, our friends listened to what the 
stranger said with great astonishment. 

His determination surprised them beyond measure. 

Up to that moment they had always believed that none 
had committed suicide who did not at the last moment, 
and when too late, regret that they had been so rash. 

They judged by those who bad been saved from self- 
murder, and they, without exception, manifested the 
greatest joy at their deliverance. 

The stranger at their feet was, however, a being of 
quite a different character, for he was regretting what 
they had done. 

These thoughts passed through their minds while he 
spoke. Tom King replied at once : 

“ I do not desire your thanks. When I saw what yon 
were about, I considered it was my duty to try my best to 
save you, and 1 have succeeded. I desire nothing more.' 

“ You are surprised, no doubt,” said the stranger, in a 
melancholy voice. “ to find one so young as I am so 
anxious to quit life ! Your wonder would cease, how- 
ever, if you kuew my history. You would then think 
with me that my life was worthless and unbearable !” 

“ It does indeed seem strange that yon should mani- 
fest so much determination as you do, and although I 
have not the least notion who you are, skill I can affirm 
that yon are wrong in coming to the conclusion that you 
ought to throw your life away.” 

“ You speak in ignorance!” said the stranger, in the 
same impassioned tones lie had from the first employed. 
“ But I am not disposed to quarrel or dispute with any- 
one ! I can’t thank you for suviug my life, and as soon as 
I am strong enough I shall rise to my feet ! If you choose 
to wait till then I shall depart, and whichever way you 
are going, mine will be in the opposite direction !” 

“ You are not only thankless, but churlish 

“ Pray pardon me if I am ! But if you will believe me, 
T am not in a state to study the difference between rude- 
ness and politeness!” 

“ Your behaviour surprises mo more and more each 
second— so much so that 1 cannot help coming to the con- 
clusion that the force of circumstances which have pro- 
duced this frame of mind arc of a most singular nature.” 

“ You are right, sir, they are ! I might sav with per- 
fect truth and safety, that they have no parallel !” 

“ Yon excite my curiosity more and more !” 

“ Alas, sir ! had you seen mo two days ago, you would 
now fail to recognise me — you would refuse to beliei e 
that I wa3 the same person !” 

“ Are yon so greatly ohanged r” 

“ I am — ohanged until in every way I am the opposite 
of what I was !” 

“ You will excuse me, sir, but your words inflame my 
curiosity more even than your actions !” 

“ Very likely !” 

“ And although you may not feel disposed to thark me 
for having saved your life, yet my intentions were good.” 

“ No doubt.” 

“ 1 say, then, as my intentions were good, perhaps 
yon would not consider it too mnch if 1 was to ask you 
to do me a favour in return for the service I have 
rendered you, and which, unfortunately, is so entirely 
unappreciated.’ 

“ I don’t see that it is in my power to do anything 
for anyone. You have indeed done me an injury. 
Think what additional pain you have oaused rue, and 
think what I shall have to go through again ?” 

“I trust that you will yet alter your determination, 
and rejoice that yon were saved.” 

“Never, never ! Donothave any such ihonghtastii&t 
If it had not been for your interference. I should by this 
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time have been beyond ail pain— oiy troubled would have 
been over, Now I shall have to go through all those 
disagreeable preparations again !” 

“ 1 say, I hope you will ohange your mind. 

“ No — I must die — to live is impossible ! Talking of 
granting favours, it is in your power to grant me one. " 

“ I should rejoice." 

The stranger smiled in a peouliar fashion. 

“ I am not so eure of that. The only service you 
could render me would be to rid me of the life you were 
at so much pains to save.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“ So you refuse ?” 

“Decidedly ! Yon must have been mid if you thought 
for one moment that I should consent.” 

“ Then there is no help for it ?” ^ 

“ No help for what r” 

“ I must embrace the next opportunity I can find ! 
I am resolved to quit this life and all its cares in some 
way or other long before yon climbing sun reaches the 
meridian.” 

“ Your conversation is very extraordinary.” 

“ No doubt it appears so to you, hut then you must 
remember that yon are ignorant of my history.” 

“ I certainly am.” 

“ You may think me insane r” 

“No, I don’t. You speak strange, but it is too rational 
and coherent for that. No — you are not insaue, or if 
you are, your madness is of a different kind to any that 
I have seen or heard of.” 

“ No, I am not means ! I wish I was, and then I 
would not be harassed with these terrible reflections, 
which will not allow me a moment’s peace. No, no — 1 
suffer too much to bs mad !” 

“ 1 said I had a favour to ask you.” 

“ Yes, what is it ?” 

“ Not such au outrageous one as your own. All yon 
have said, aud the manner in which you have acted, 
have served to inflame my cariosity to a greater degree 
than I have ever before experienced ! No doubt my com- 
panions feel muoh the same as 1 do.” 

“ We do — we do 1” exclaimed Claude and Jack to- 
gether, 

“ Then, sir, would you mind recounting to us those 
Circumstances which have brought you to yonr present 
state of mind, and caused you to be so determined to quit 
this world ? The record cannot fail to be full of the 
deepest interest, and perhaps convey some useful aud 
necessary lesson from your own experience.” 

“ You may.” 

“ Then, is it asking too much, if I make the request 
that you will recount the curious circumstances I have 
alluded to ?” 

“ And that is your favour ? The one you meant to 
ask P” 

“ Yes. Will you grant it ?” ' 

“ I will.” 

“ Many thanks.” 

“ Do not fait into the error of supposing, however, that 
I do this out of any feeling of gratitude. It is quite the 
reverse. I look upon you almost as an enemy. How- 
ever, we will let that pass. It will give me pain to relate 
my history, but I will do it in the hope that by being 
fully known, it may serve as a lesson to others who will 
take warning by my fate, and not act in the manner I 
have done, and which has been the means of bringing 
about the frame of mind I am now in, and which you so 
much deplore.” 


CHAPTER DLIY. 

TOM KINO, CLAUDE DUVAL, AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK 
ARE AUDITORS OF A MOST SINGULAR NARRATIVE. 
Every word the mysterious stranger spoke seemed of 
additional interest, and our friends were muoh delighted 
to thin* that they were about to be made acquainted 
with those facts about which they felt so anxious, and 
which at first they had scarcely hoped to learn. 

Now, however, the stranger had signified his willing- 
ness to rolate to them the story of his life, and they 
prepared to listen to every word he said with the 
greatest possible amount of attention. 

The danger seated himself upon the grass in a more 


comfortable manner than lie had done, and buried his 
head in his hands. 

The highwaymen understood from this action that lie 
wa3 collecting his thoughts in order that be might 
begin his narration and tell it through to the end in a 
succinct and straightforward manner. 

Being under this belief, they availed themselves of 
the opportunity to see ire their horses. 

They did it in a manner, which, while it effectually 
prevented them from straving away, yet allowed tnein 
to crop the short, sweet grass that grew near the 
trees. 

They also took a careful observation of the surround- 
ing sceue. 

Having done so, they felt there was little likelihood 
of being disturbed. 

Not a single human being — not a single dwelling-place 
was in sight. 

Directly afterwards the thought occurred to them that 
the place was a very lonely, unfrequented one, and had 
been ohosen by the young man for the perpetration of 
his heinous crime upon that very account. 

And now, unable to control their impatience sr.y 
longer, they seated themselves together on the grass in 
front of the stranger, and at a little distance from him. 

Having thus taken up their positions, they waited for 
the stranger to commence. 

At last he raised his head, and, having looked at them 
with the greatest attention, said : 

“ Although I am ignorant of your names, for yon aro 
all three perfect strangers to me, yet, as a kind of gua- 
rantee as to the truth of wliat 1 am going to relate, 1 will 
tell you my own name, and the real names of the parties 
who have been joint actors with me in this affair.” 

“ We do not wish to hear your name,” said Tom King, 
“and you can substitute fictitious ones for the other 
persons, if yon think proper.” 

“No — I will tell yon the real names.” 

“As you please! Either way we shall be content.-” 

Then the stranger paused, cleared his throat, aud 
begun. 

“ My name is Frederick Marchmont. My father is 
a clergyman in Scotland, and I am his only son. 

“ In order that ray education should be thoroughly 
completed, I was seut to L mdou to pursue a course of 
studios. 

“For along time I devoted myself ardently to my 
pursuits. I knew no oue in London, and, being uaturally 
of a solitary — even unsociable — disposition, I took no 
trouble to find acquaintances. 

“This state of things, however, was not destined to 
continue, though I little thought that the forming of an 
acquaintanceship in London would lead to such deplor- 
able results. 

“It is not necessary I should tell you how it was that 
I became acquainted with a lady named Swayne, who 
lived in the outskirts of the city. 

“ Mrs. Sway ne was a widow witli three children. One 
was a young man about my own ago, who. however, at 
the time I became acquainted with the family, was ab- 
sent in Spain, whither he had been sent to transact some 
important business.” 

The stranger’s voice filled him several times during 
this last sentence, and now he broke down altogether, 

Our friends were silent. 

In a little while he recovered himself from his emotion, 
and continued : 

“The other two children were daughters — one Ellen, 
whose age was about eighteen, was ” 

The stranger stopped suddenly. . 

His voice failed him entirely, and he burst into sobs 
aud tears. 

As before, however, he recovered himself with great 
rapidity. 

“ Mrs. Swayne had two daughters — one named Ellen, 
who was about eighteen, and the other named Florence, 
. who was a mere child. 

“ Being alone in the great city, as I was with no other 
friends save those, it was no more than natural that au 
affection shonld spring up between Ellen and myself. 

“ Such was the case — % intimacy was approved of 
by our parents, and we were betrothed.” _ 

Again the etranger paused, an 1 he buried his face in 
his hands, in order to conceal his emotion, 
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M When you bear further,*’ he c.iid, “yo 1 will undei- 
*£i 1 the reason why the recapitulation of these ample in- 
side nte affects me so strongly. 

“ I was perfectly happy. 

“All went well, and in a few months we were to L* 
i^iairied. *■ 

*' Time rolled round, and everything went smoothly 
until the third day before the one on which the wedding 
true appointed to take place arrived. 

“ I was walking through the streets, when, by caance, 
1 perceived some kind of scuffle going on, and, prompted 
oy a curiosity, the result of which has been unfortunate 
to a degree, I hastened forward to learn what it was. 

“I fou^i h was a young men. well dressed, but In a 
<ieplci-able state of intoxication, who was struggling with 
a police officer, who was endeavouring to arrest him, and 
take him to the roundhouse for creating a disturbance in 
the streets. 

“ It would seem that a friend of the intoxicated man 
happened to be passing by, and seeing what the officer was 
about, stepped forward and endeavoured to prevent him 
irom executing his duty. 

“The intoxicated man was very violent, anil he was 
rather more than a match for the police officer in height 
and strength; and when this new comer sided with his 
friend aud attacked the constable, he stood but a poor 
chance iudeed. 

“ Still the officer endeavoured to effect his purpose. 

“ The crowd of people stood idly by, and no one seemed 
inclined to take the pact of the constable, who was fast 
becoming exhausted. 

k Such being the aspect of affairs, I considered It my 
duty to interfere, and I did so, siding with the police 
officer. 

“ Amid the jeers and taunts of the crowd, I endeavoured 
to bring all three to reason ; but I failed. Blows were 
exchanged, and 1 quickly found myself compelled to join 
in the tight, or else suffer myself to be beaten most un- 
merciful iy. 

“I was angry at the non-success which I had met 
with, and took the part of the constable to the besi of my 
ability. 

" Then more police officers came up. the intoxicated 
man was secured, and his friend and myself were lett 
Joufronting each other. 

“ We spoke fiercely and angrily, and the crowd ap- 
plauded. 

“‘You have insulted me!’ he cried. ‘You hid no 
onsiness to interfere! Apologise instantly!’ 

“ Several persons stepped forward, some placing them- 
selves by my side, and some by the side of my antago- 
nist. 

“‘This dispute must bo settled in a proper manner !’ 
they cried. ‘ There is only one way in which gentlemen 
settle their differences !’ 

“ I knew what was meant ; but I had always had the 
greatest horror of duelling, which I considered an atro- 
cious crime, and so I resolved not to allow myself to be 
forced into one by my would-be supporters. 

‘ Those who had ranked themselves with my antago- 
nist succeeded better, for they persuaded the misguided 
young man to draw his sword. 

“ He came fiercely towards me, and tapped me on the 
breast. 

“ ‘ You have insulted me,’ he sam, and the insult must 
be avenged 1 You have struck mel Draw and defend 
yourself ! — we will settle this matter on the spot !’ 

“ Anything in the shape of a contest was espe' lany 
delightful to the disorderly crew who had assembled, and 
so they applauded vociferously when the young man 
spoke. 

“ 1 folded my arms, and assumed as much calmness an 
1 could. 

“ ‘ You are a stranger to me,’ I said $ ' I know not who 
yon are. But of this I am quite certain — you are so 
much heated with wine, or passion, or perhaps with both, 
that yon are not responsible for your actions, and so I 
decline to fight with yon. Besides, I abhor duelling !’ 

“These words seemed to increase the resentment of 
my adversary, those around me crying out : ‘ Coward ! — 
d ward J He dare not fight ! He carries a sword by his 
side, but dare not use it !’ and other speeches of the like 
nature 

“i ww very ^cn exasperated ct finding myself thus 
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drawn into a brawl; but feeling that my pession was 
rising rapidly, I made every effort to subdue it. 

“‘Draw,’ said the vouffg man— ‘draw and defend 
yourself, or I will slay yon where you stand !’ 

“ I endeavoured to expostulate. 

“‘This is a foolish matter,’ I said, ‘to swra oar lives 
upon !’ 

“ I should have proceeds i further, but the crowd inter- 
rupted me with hisses and yells, and then some oue with 
a stentorian voice roared ont : 

“‘Beat the coward with your scabbard 1— drive him 
forth !’ 

“ These words raised me to the utmost fury, and I drew 
my sword. 

“ It rang against that of my opponent with a clashing 
sound. 

“ While we stood thus with crossed blades, I cried : 

* ‘ Look ont now 1 You have forced roe into this, and 
you must reap the consequences !’ 

“ ‘ You are too full of words,’ said the young mau, 
— ‘let us see some of your deeds !’ 

“The crowd applauded to the utmost. 

“ In another second the combat commenced. 

“ I was greatly enraged, and felt that I had only tws» 
alternatives, and that I must choose one of them — eithsi 
to slay or be slain. 

. “ The contest was a brief one. 

) “ From some cause or other, my antagonist’s foot slipped 

and he stumbled forward. 

“Just at that moment I was about to make a thrust, and 
was bolding myself in readiness to do so. 

“ In stumbling forward he fell against the keen point of 
my sword, and, before i could properly understand what 
had happened, I felt the hilt of my sword strike with a 
dull thud against liis breast. 

'* Horror-struck at this incident I let go my hold open 
thi hilt of my sword, ai_d, before any of the self-co: - 
stltnted seconds could step forward to save him, the 
vc ung man, with a gasping, agonising cry, fell backwards 
m.o the. street. 

“ Every person in the crowa suddenly became silent — 
all were appalled, and I stood as though turned to stone 

“ The next sounds I heard were voices urging me to 
£y, and so escape the consequences of the deel. 

“ It was some time before I could comprehend them f 
but at last, overcome with horror, and dreading the col. 
sequemiea of what I Lad done, I turned round aud has- 
tened away. 

“ I gave one glance at my foe as he lay on his back in 
the roadway. 

“ In his fall he had partly driven out the sword, while 
the point had entered the earth, so that anyone seeing 
him in this position, and not knowing the facts erf the 
case, would come to the conclusion that he had been 
ruthlessly pinned to the ground. 

“ His face was ghastly white, and contracted into an 
expression of the greatest anguish. 

“It was impossilrfe that he could survive such a 
wound, and, with the feelings of a murderer, I fled I 
scarcely knew where. 

“ During the whole of that night I roamed restlessly 
through the streets of London like a ghost, not knowing 
what to do and where to go, fearing to return to my 
lodgings lest I should be recognised. 

“ My mind wag indeed in a state of the utmost con 
fusion. 

“ Day broke before I was able to collect my sense* 
sufficiently to decide upon what I should do. 

“At last I resolved to call upon Mrs. S wayne to tell 
her what had taken place, to bid her and Ellen adieu, 
and leave England for ever. 

“ I knew not how my affianced would receive me, — 1 
feared the worst, for many a time bad I heard her express 
in the warmest terms her abhorrence of duelling. 

“ Mrs. 8 wayne, too, expressed her detestation of it, but 
they bad good reason for doing so, for the father of one 
and the husband of the other had been slain in a due! in 
the streets. 

“Yet, knowing all the circumstances. I reso.ved to 
make a full confession of my guilt. 

“ They would loathe and hate ma. 

i I prepare! myself for that, but in some other land I 
fancied I might forget the ooonrrenoes of that dreadful 
night. 
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[ DICK TURPIN SUDDENLY ENCOUNTERS THE DRAGOONS.] 


U aar^, Laggard, and staggering like a drunken man, 
1 made my way to the residence of Mrs. Swayne. 

‘As I timed into the streets a strange, cold chill sud- 
denly swept over me; it was a horrible sensation, and 
such an one as I had never felt before. 

"I walked on, however, and ascended the steps leading 
to the front door. ° 

“I raised the knocker, and while I was in the act of 
bringing it down I experienced the same cold, shndderin«- 
sensation, though much more intensely than before ° 
l imagined it proceeded from the dread which I felt 
°™ eal though which 1 was about to pass. 

„4y biood seemed to turn icy cold, and crept through 
my veins slowly and sluggishly, so much so that I was 
t0 ean a & ain8t the door post for support, 
lhe door was opened. A film was over my eyes, but 

the d o &3 ablS t0 866 tbat WaS Ellen wh ° °P ened 

^ke strangeness of this circumstance seemed to 
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rouse me from my stupor— my eyes brightened, and 1 
saw clearly. 

Then again that horrible shudder crept over me. I had 
not expeoted any of the inmates of the house up an.l 
dressed at that early hour ; but there stood Kllen. She 
had evidently never been to bed at all that night; her eyes 
were red with weeping— her whole appearance betokenen 
the extremest care ; she sobbed and could scarcely speak. 

She noticed my wild and haggard expression, and 
seized me by the arm. 

Her lips were whit© and trembling, and in an al- 
most inarticulate murmur, she said : 

Then you have come at last — you have heard the 
news ! 

“ ‘ What news ?’ I said. 

j She did not appear to hear me, but closing the front 
d °?£, 10 , across the Passage into the drawing-room. 

I he shutters were oIosod,the blinds were drawn down, 
and a couple of wax candles standing in the centre of the 
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tpartmeni seemed to increase rather than diesijwite the 
oba- uritv. 

“Bobs and nirvana of anguish, however, reached my eqrs. 

“ Ellen did not release her hold upon my arm. 

• Going up to the table ahe took hold of one of the 
candles, and then led me towards a couch at the other 
extreme of the apartment. 

r A figure covered with a white sheet lay upon it. 

“Beside the couch knelt Mrs. S wayne, so absorbed in 
her grief as to appear unconscious of my entrance 

“At that moment a feeling more horrible than any I 
had yet experienced took firm hold of my heart. 

“ i trembled, my breath failed me, and all objects ap- 
peared to bo swimming round in mad confusion. 

But as though she was a loug way oil, I oould hear 
Ellen speaking. 

“.Faint and low as the voice appeared to be, yet it went 
direct to my understanding — I had no difficulty in com- 
prehending one word. 

“‘My brother,’ she eaid, has been brought home 
thus ! He has been eet upon in the streets and murdered 1- 
Look !’ 

“ At the same instant Rhe removed a jxiriion of the sheet, 
and disclosed the features of the being who lay there so 
still. o 

“ A wild and awful shriek, such, I should think, as never 
came from the lips of a human being, burst from me. At 
the very first glauce, I recognised that white, anguished 
countenance. 

“ ( I knew all. Before me, on that couch, lay the young 
man i had slain only a few hours before. 

CHAPTER DLY. 

THE TJIltKE HIGHWAY MEN HAVE ANOTHER FESILOCS 
ADVENTURE. 

•* By what words, think you, shall I be able to convey to 
you a clear idea of wlmt my feelings were at \liat 
moment? 

“No language can describe them — all must be left to 
your imagination, which ,1 am convinced, will fail far 
short of the reality. 

“The young man I had casually encountered in 
the street was no other than Ellen’s only brother, who had 
returned from abroad unexpectedly, and an unprnpitious 
chance brought about that fatal meeting between us. 

“ The unfortunate young man was quite dead. That 
could be seen at a glauce; besides, he was already cold. 

“ Mrs. S wayne was frantic and called down the bitterest 
maledictions upon the head of the murderer of her sou. 
It was too much to lose both husband and child in a 
street brawl. 

“ I stoo'A rooted to the spot — I strove to apeak, but could 
not give utterance to a sound. 

“ Ellen perceived my horror and agitation, but never 
dreamt for one moment of the cause. 

“ 1 That is my brother’s corpse,’ she said, as ehe placed 
the sheet again over his cold features. 1 We did not know 
he was coming back ; he has been set upon and murdered 
in the street, and the first we knew of it was, when his 
body was brought here about two hours ago.’ 

“ Still I could not speak, nor could 1 make up my mind 
as to how I should act. 

“ Should 1 confess all? — would it be better for me to 
tell the whole of my frightful tale ? — or should I hold my 

peace ? 

“ For a moment I felt inclined to adept the latter 
course, but tlieu I changed my mind. 

“ Dstection, I thought, would, sooner or Liter ensue, and 
tlieu I thought I should be more execrated than ever, if 
such a thing was possible. 

“ I do not know how I earned my resolve into execu 
tion — I cannot remember what words I uttered, nor could 
I fully or properly descnl*> the effect winen iney produced 
upon my hearers. 

“When 1 had hmstiea my horrible account I rushed 
from the room ; and the last thing I remember . 3 , seeing 
Ellen lying insensible on the floor, and hearing Mrs 
S wayne invoking the bitterest curses upon my head. 

“ I rushed out into the street, and bounded onwards as 
tf pursued by fiends. 

“ Beyond the fact chat I found some relief in going at 
this rapid spued, I era remember nothing of vnat 
occurred 
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“ I ran on all that day with but little intermission, and 
at last dropped down insensible on the highway. 

“ When I awoke and recovered my senses, I found that 
idiv was just lieginuiug to breas. 

“ The thought of suicide then rushed into my mind, 
and I determined to rid myself of that life which other- 
wise would be but an insufferable burden to me. 

“ I started up with toe iuteutiun of effecting my 
purpose upon the himii. 

“ Instinctively 1 plated my hand io my side, and then 
1 discovered that my sword was gone. I remembered 
wliat had become of it. 

"1 had no either weapon about me; but still I resolved 
to put my purpose into execution. 

“ Looking around, I saw in the next meadow a hors# 
tethered by a rope. 

“ 1 pushed through the hedge, set the horse at liberty, 
and hurried off with the rope. 

“ la the distance I could perceive a clump of trees. 

“ To the branches of oneoi them I knew I should be 
able to secure the rope, and then iny miserable life would 
be at an end. 

“ What followed you know. 

“ The bitterness of death was past when you rode up 
and by cutting the rope restored me to life. 

“ After having told you this, can you wonder that I 
should seek for death ? — can you wonder that I should re- 
gret that you had saved me ? 

“No; Lad 1 been left alone, my miseries would have 
been over; now they begin afresh.” 

The stranger ceased, and for several moments there was 
an intense silence. 

At last Tom King spoke. 

“You are not so much to blame that I can sue. The 
circumstaucesare distressing ones ; but if yours is a correct 
version of the affair, you'did no more than defeud yourself 
against a man who would have slain you.” 
w “ Would lie had done so — would he had done so!” 

“ I can understand that wislt, because you were so soon 
about to make his sister your wife. Had he been a stranger, 
your feelings would have been very different to what they 
are now.” 

“ True — true 1” 

“ Then 1 think in a little while you will alter your mind 
and feel glad that I Saved you from the commission of a 
cowardly crime. I repeat that you are not to blame. The 
death of your antagonist resulted ehiefiy from an accident, 
and you were in ignorance of who he was." 

“ Well, gentlemen. 1 haye toid you my tale, and now we 
will depart. At to what I shall do in the future, that is, I 
imagine, a matter for me to settle. We will part here, and 
if my ead experience furnishes you with a lesson, I shalf 
rejoiee that we have met.” 

With these words the stranger rose to his feet, and bnw« 
ing distantly to our three friends, took his departure with 
a slow aud stately step. 

They made no attempt to hinder his departure, but 
watched his course across the meadow until he dis- 
appeared from their view. 

it was Claude 1-jval then who said : 

•• This has bi-.-.n a night of strange adventures : but this 
one :s, I ib-nk, r ii.s most extraordinary I have ever met 
with !* 

“ His tale is a very sad one,” said Tom King. 

“Very. 1 fancy from his manner aud from the seared 
look about his eyed, that he was not in full possession of 
his senses ; but in this it is possible I am mistaken.” 

“ I don’t know. Leas Dungs than that have driven a man 
into temporary madness." 

“What will heroine of him ?” 

“ That would indeed be hard to say. I didn’t think, how- 
ever, that he will make another attempt upon his life. Few 
try when they have failed once.” 

“ I suppose not ; but now let us decide what we are to 
do and how we are to spend the day.” 

“ I should be glad to rest.” 

“ So should we all, I fancy, for I feel the effects of the 
drug wbinh the landlord administered to ns ; it must have 
been a powerful one.” 

“It was, but that reminds me of something; Jet us see 
how much money is contained in the bag that we cook 
from the horse-coper." 

The leather hag was produced, and the contents pounad 
out ujk-d tin jrramdl 
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A considerable portion of it was silver, which had de- 
ceived tliem when they first made an estimate of the 
amount the bag contained. 

Upon counting all over, they ft and there were sixty- 
seven pounds. 

“Not. very bau, «nd Tom King, “though I fancied 
there was more ; bnt even at this rate, wo shall be a long 
while making ud the amount that we had taken from 
as.’’ 

“ I think our best pla will be not to revert to that 
again,” said Sixteen-Stringwack. “ What is done cannot 
tie helped, aud I fancy there is «o chance whatever of our 
recovering any of the money again.” 

“Nolle- — none!” 

" And now,” said Tom King, “let ua decide what we 
are to do during the day. Where are we to go ? It will n*t 
be right to continue on our journey by broad daylight ; 
nor will it be wise to remain here, because we are very 
likely to be seen.” 

“ What do you propose ?” asked Claude Duval. 

“ I scarcely know what to say,” returned Toro King. 
“It seems to me, the only thing we can do is to put up 
at some roadside inn ; and after late experience, I don’t 
fuel inclined to do that.” 

‘•Nor do we,” said Claude Duval and Jack together. 

“ But what else can be done — where else can we go ? We 
shall not recover from the effect of the drug we have 
taken until we have had a sound, refreshing sleep ; and if 
we do not obtain that at an inn, where else are we likely 
to gain it?” 

Turn’s two comrades found this an unanswerable 
question. 

“ I am afraid we shall be driven into this proceeding, 
much as we may dislike it, for as it is our intention to tiy 
our luck upon the road again to-night, it will be necessary 
that our horses be well fed and attended to, for it is upon 
their speed that we shall have to depend, prpbably, for our 
lives.” 

“ V..u are quite right there !” 

“ 'Wall, where can our horses be fed except at an kin ?” 

“Nowhere, l am afraid. All this reminds me very for- 
cibly of the advantages which we shall have when Tur- 
pin’s excellent scheme is fully carried out. We shall then 
be freed from all dauger and difficulties on this account ” 

“Unquestionably we shall!” said Tom King, “aud tho 
prospect of this amount of safety ought] to induce us to 
use every effort to obtain the requisite amount.” 

“It is all through that villain Richard Karos,'* said 
Claude Duval, “ that we haven't got the amount at the 
present moment. I don’t know whether my last shot at 
the rascal was an effectual one, but I sincerely hope it 
was.” 

“ Let us think no more about that, Claude. Let us 
decide at once upon our plan of proceeding* It is yet very 
early in the morning, aud there is little probability of 
finding maDy persous abroad ; if we stay, however, we 
shall run a very serious risk in travelling to the next 
inn.” 

“80 we shall,” said Claude; “and, moreover, there is a 
village yonder through which we shaLl be obliged to 
pass.” 

“ So tnere is,” said Tom King, “ I had forgotten there 
was a village so near; I think we had better make our 
way through it without delay; if we stay any longer, we 
shall lose the chance of doing so in safety.” 

“ Let us mount, and as we journey we can talk tho 
matter over and decide.” 

This was assented to, and the highwaymen once more 
mounted their steeds and emerged on to the high-road. 

They looked before and behind them carefully, and, 
being unable to perceive anyone about, set forward at a 
sharp trot. 

Five minutes brought mj/mn to the outskirts ol t-o 
little village, the roofs and chimneys of which they had 
perceived irom the distance. 

The sun was only a little way above the horizon, yet 
the highwaymen noticed that the inmates of many of the 
houses were astir, though few persons were visible in the 
long, straggling street which formed the village. 

These few looked up in dull and sleepy surprise %.„en 
the travellers clattered past them, aud wondered who 
they were and where they wore going to at that hour. 

The village was soon left behind, and, having gone a 
•title distance, Tom King reined- in his steed to a walk. 
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His comrades followed his example. 

“That danger is over,” he said. “ I do not believe wo 
have •‘een seen by anyone wuo would recoguise us, or 
would attach any importance to the fact of our trotting 


“I don’t think we have,” said Sixteen-String Jack. 
“ And now to decide upon our next halting-place. If 
some other place than an inn can be thought of, 1 shall be 
delighted, for I like the idea of stepping at one less aud 
less each moment.” 

“ 1 arn afraid there is no neip tor it,” said Tom King, 
“ without you can think of some other place ?” 

“ I can’t.” 

“Nor L” 


“And now, with regard to the prohable amount of 
danger. If you think back, I fancy you will admit that wo 
were very much to blame for falling so blindly into the 
snare laid for us by the landlord.” 

“We were, certainly ; but who would suspect such a 
thing ?” 

“ Well, we didn't ; but now we have had a caution, and 
let it servo as such. I shall not be caught in the same 
way again, I promise you.” 

“No,” said Claude Duval ; “I have made up my mind 
that whenever wo stop at an inn again, that I will not 
taste a drop of anything until I have seen the landlord 
taste it too.” 

“A good plan, Claude,” said Tom King, “and one that 
can be earily carried out. By an affectation of good fel- 
lowship, we could easily induce him to join us in a glass ; 
if he drank the bumper off without hesitation, why theft 
we should be all right; if he hesitated, or seemed in the 
least confused, we should suspect him.” 

“ Very good ! Then we will agree that that shall he 
the plan adopted.” 

“ It shall ; and, if we only make use of the amount of 
caution that we really ought to do, I don’t think there is 
much danger to be apprehended.” 

“ Whether there is or not,” said Sixteen-String Jade, 
“ it seems we shall be obliged to run the risk.” 

“ We shall,” replied Tom King. “ As I happen to kuow, 
we arc in perhaps a more lonely part of the country than 
any we have yet visited ; I meau, not so lonely as regard* 
travellers and vehicles on tho highway, brrt lonely as 
regards habitations; — theso are very few and far be- 
tween, and it is at least twenty miles to tho next 
town.” 

“ Then in such an out-of-the-way place surely we shail 
bo safe?” 

“ One would think so. At any rate, we don’t carry a 
laige amount of money to tempt, the cupidity of the land- 
lord, as was the case on the last occasion.” 

“As we are to put up at an inn,” said Jack, “do not let 
it be one on the high-road; try if you can’t find one iu 
some lane.” 

“Very good! We shall have to be quick, for as tho 
day advances this road will become mure and more filled 
with people. I should like, too, to get a little further from 
the village through which wo have just passed. Let - us 
try a gailup- onwards for a few miles, and then we wifi 
look about us.” 

This was acceded to, and the highwaymen sped along 
the road at a hard gallop. 

Coining at length to a rather steep hill, they were com- 
pelled to slacken speed. 

Upon gaining the top, they paused and looked at tho 
lovely scene spread out before them. 

The early raj's of the sun lighted up every object in the 
landscape with wonderful clearness, 

*• Look !” said Tom King, pointing with bis riding- 
whip to a habitation at some distauce rom the high-road, 
— “ there seems to be a place exactly suited to our pur- 
pose! How calm, and peaceful, and lovely it looks! 
Kurely no danger lurks there! At that inn — if it is one — 
wo shall lie able to take up our Quarters with the utmost 
confidence and security.” 

“One would think so,” said Claude Duvai. 

“Let us hasten towards it and ascertain,” said Toro 
King. “ I am greatly deceived if that is not just the 
kind of place we require, and we shall have a better 
day’s rest than ever we could have hoped for. Forward ! 
When we have reaehod the bottom of this hill, a £«w 
minutes will take us ,o the dwelling.” 
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CHAPTER DLVL 

(HI THKEK bighwaymen are delighted with thjscr 
SEW QUARTERS. 

Hav dtq descended the hill, the highwaymen journeyed 
along the high-road until they came to the lane bran'-h- 
ing off at right angles from it, and which promised to 
fed in the direction of the inn they wished to reach. 

They turned down it without hesitation, and, after 
going about half a mile, found their surmise was Quite 
correct 

Before them wa& a primitire yet very picturesque-look- 
ing structure. 

It was an inn, for a tall post with a swinging sign oh 
the top of it, and a horse-truugh at the base, were plainly 
visible, 

A wisp of straw was also suspended from the sign- 
post by a rope, which indicated that there was good 
accommodation both for man and beast. 

As was frequently the case in that part of the kingdom, 
the inn bore the appearance of having been at some time 
or other a farm-house, and indeed, from the spacious 
grounds which surrounded it, there was a probability 
that it was a farm-house now; only, by being thrown 
open to the public, it gained the name oi inn. 

lu such an out-of-the-way place, it was only by the 
combination of two trades that they could. hope to obtain 
a livelihood. 

The most striking characteristic about this place was 
the air of peacefulness and content which it seemed to 
wear. 

All three highwaymen were delighted with the appear- 
ance which the inn presented, and, after a very brief dis- 
cussion, they agreed to stop there. 

When they drew up beiore the door it was about six 
o’clock in the morning, yet the inn was open ; and no 
sooner had the trampling of the horses ceased, than an 
old, benevolent-looking man, who was taken by the high- 
waymen for the landlord, made his appearance. 

Shading his eyes from the sun with one hand, he came 
towards our friends, with a smile upon his face. 

“ Good morning, gentlemen !” he said. “ Do you wish 
to stay here ? If you do, you will find the best accom- 
modation at the Wheatsheaf." 

“ We have travelled many miles,” said Tom King, “and 
should be glad of a rest, not so much upou our own 
account as of our cattle.” 

“ You ride three splendid nags, gentlemen !" said the 
landlord, admiringly — “ 1 hupe you will excuse me for 
speaking?" 

“Oh, certainly!” said Tom King. “Then you have 
no objection to making us comfortable for a few hours t" 

“ None in the world, gentlemen — none in the world ! 
You may depend I shall do the veiy best I can !” 

Tom King slipped off his horse, and his two comrades 
followed his example. 

While this brier conversation had taken place, a man 
came forward to take charge of the horses. 

According to rule, Tom King and (Jlaude Duval en- 
gaged the landlord in conversation and entered the inn 
■while Sixteen-String Jack accompanied the ostler to the 
stables. 

Our old friend saw the cattle carefully attended to, 
and insisted that the trappings belonging to each should 
be hung upon the end of the stall. 

It was always an advantage for one of the highway- 
men to see the horses fed, because then the ostler was 
more liberal with his master’s corn than he would have 
been if left to himself. 

“Have you ever been in the army?” said Sixteen- 
Btring Jack. 

“ Lawks — no, sir !” replied the ostler, a loutish-look- 
ing lad — “ whatever made you ax 1 that ? Does I look like 
a soger ?” „ 

“Not much. Do I ?” 

“ Well, reether ; though, I must say, you looks to «ue 
rather more like a hossifer !” 

The ostler meant “ officer,” only he invariably persisted 
in his pronunciation of the word, from an opinion he held 
that they were so called because they rode on horseback, 
while the others walked on foot 

“Well, I have been in the army,” said Jack, “and so 
fetfive tii'we gentlemen thet you saw with me ; and. es a 


matter of course, we’ve got many military ways, and we 
like them better than any other.” 

The ostler looked up with curiosity, and wondered whai 
on earth was coming. 

“ Now, in the army,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “ we 
always have our horses saddled very quickly, and it the 
word of command. For instance — I have known officers, 
when they have been in want of their horses, come walk- 
ing towards the stables, as I might from the house yonder, 
but before they reached **; they would whistle thus— do 
you hear?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the other, “ and & curious whistle it 
is!” 

• “ It is a military whistle,” said Jack. “ Now, I w as 
going to say that 1 have known an officer whistle like 
that when he has been a dozen yards from the stable, and 
by the time he reached the door, there would fee his 
horse already saddled, and in readiness for him to 
mount.” 

“Lawks, sir! Now, t.hat does surprise me! If it had 
not been a gentleman like you as had told me — a hossifer in 
the army — I should have said straight up and down — 
that’s a lie !” 

“But it is the truth,” said Sixteen-String Jack. “Now, 
I can see that you are rather clever in the way of saddling 
and bridling horses, and I am much inclined to think that 
you could manage it if you tried. Now, look here — take 
that !” 

Jack pressed a crown-piece in the ostler’s hand as he 
spoke. 

“ My two friends are quite as fond of military way D as 
I am, so that when we come out of the house I will give * 

whistle — so and if you can have the horses ready by 

the time we reach the stable door in true military style, 
why, I’ll stand a guinea !” 

The ostler’s face expanded into a smile, and his eyes 
twinkled, as he said : 

“ I will practise it. I don’t think as any o’ them army 
chaps can get the better o’ I in the matter of saddling a 
horse.” 

“ Well, we shall see,” said Sixteen-String Jack. “ If 
the horses are ready by the time we reach the stable-door, 
there’s a guinea for you.” 

“All right, sir! Shall you be staying long? I ax 
because of feeding the bosses.” 

“ Oh ! give them plenty to eat and drink. We shall 
probably stay here until evening.” 

“ All right, sir!” 

Sixteen-String Jack left the stable and went towards 
the inn. 

As soon as his back was turned, the ostler rubbed his 
hands together, and his countenance assumed an ex- 
pression of very great satisfaction. 

“ I shall earn the guinea to-day !" he said, with a 
chuckle. “Blest if 1 shan’t do him! I wasn’t born 
yesterday, and 1 do believe I am up to a thing or two ! 
Why, it’s as easy as can be ! As soon as ever it begins tc get 
dusk like, I shall saddle and bridle the horses already, and 
as soon as I hears him whistle, why, out I comes, and the 
guinea's mine !” 

The ostler ,at the Wheatsheaf always Lad an idea that 
he was a very clever fellow, but he never was so assured 
of his cleverness and never so well satisfied with himself 
as ho was upon that occasion. 

He chuckled over it incessantly, and never dreamt that 
Sixteen-String Jack just meant him to get the horses 
saddled and bridled in readiness, and nothing more, 
though, if the highwayman had simply said so, the 
suspicions of the ostler might have been aroused. 

When Sixteen-String Jack entered the house, he found 
his two comrades were seated in a very comfortable room, 
in which a young girl was laying the cloth for breakfast. 

Some cold beef and ham were brought in. and e, hugs 
tankard of foaming ale. 

TLis last was brought in by the landlord himseli, and, 
in pursuance with the plan they had agreed upon, Tom 
King said : 

“ That looks splendid ale, landlord — brewvj in October, 
I should think.” 

•“You're right, eir! That vras the very month it was 
btwwed in, and though I say it myself, it is as goad ale as 
ever was drawn out of a barrel.” 

“ I have no doubt of it,” said Tom King. “ Pour sc?P9 
into the cups, and fill one for yourself," 
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“ Well, gentlemen, since yon art so kind, I really don’t 
mind if I do take a cup. It’s the only drink I am fond of. 
Here e good health to yon all, gentlemen!” 

“And here’s prosperity to the Wheatsheaf !" said the 
three highwaymen, a3 they put the cups to theii lips. 
But they did not begin to drink umil they saw the land- 
lord swallow the whole of his at one draught. 

This gave them confidence, and they commeneod their 
breakfast. 

They were quite sure there was nothing of an injurious 
nature in that ale, so they drank freely and with pleasure, 
for the abominable drug they had taken had left n parching 
thirst behind. 

When breakfast was over, the landlord was summoned, 
and Tom King said : 

“We have travelled without taking scarcely any rest since 
sunrise yesterday morning, so you may easily suppose we 
are very tired; and now wo have partaken of your good 
cheer, we never felt more inclined to rest in our lives. 
We are going on as far as London, and we shall be obliged 
to take a rest somewhere before we reach it.” 

“ That’s quite true,” said the landlord, “ and though I 
say it myself, you won't find many places where you can 
rest so well as at the Wheatsheaf.” 

“ I have no doubt of that ; so that, if you can accom- 
modate us with a bed each we shall be much obliged.” 

“ Well, gentlemen, it so happens that my wife is ill, 
and she is in the best room.” 

“ We would not disturb her for the world !” 

“ Well, gentlemen, there is but one other room that is 
well enough furnished for such as you, but that room is 
a large one, and has two beds in it, so if you would not 
mind ” 

“ Not at all — not at all — it will suit us very well — in fact, 
we should prefer a double-bedded room.” 

“ Very good, gentlemen, and would you like to lie down 
and go to sleep at once ?” 

‘•Yes.” 

“ Then I will go and have the room got ready, i shalj 
only be a few moments.” 

The landlord left the room as he spoke, and then Tom 
King, turmng to his two comrades, said : 

“ What do you think of the landlord, and our present 
quarters ?” 

“ We think we have been very lucky.” 

“So do I,” replied Tom King. “Anybody could see at 
a glance that this landlord is a well-meaning man; there 
is no treachery about him — none in the least — and we are 
as safe here as we possibly could bo anywhere.” 

“ 1 am inclined to think so myself,” said Sixteen-String 
Jack, “though, as a matter of precaution, I have made 
an airange uent with the ostler by which I can havo the 
h. <rses ready saddled at the stable door the moment I give 
a whistle.” 

He then told his comrades the manner in which he had 
made this arrangement with the ostler, at which they 
laughed most heartily. 

“ It is a dolightfufiy quiet place,” said Claude Duval. 
“ Surely peace and content will be found here if any- 
where. Who could imagine officers making their appear- 
ance here ?” 

“ I would much rather not imagine it,” said Tom King ; 
“ but hush, here comes the landlord !” 

He entered as Torn spoke. 

“The room is all ready, gentlemen, if you would be 
kind enough to follow me. II it is not so luxurious as 
you are accustomed to find rooms, you must not blame 
me. 

“ Certainly not ! It will suit us, never fear. Theirs is 
no need for you to make any apologies.” 

The landlord seemed well pleased with the manner in 
which his guests spoke, and yet every now aud then he 
glanced furtively at them, and whenever he had a chance 
of doing so, without exciting suspicion, he looked them 
full in the face. 

The highwaymen noticed this, but thought nothing oi 
it, for it seemed only right that a person, having s»ch an 
open countenance as the landlord had, should look those 
he addressed straight in the face. 

He led tne way up a flight of stairs to \ue room that 
was on the first floor, ana at the back of the hoime. 

It was a large apartment with two windows m it, one of 
which looked into the yard at the back of the house, and 
the t thnr, being placed in the gable end of the building, 
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oommanded a very extensive view of the country 
yond 

“ Is there anything more that you require, gentlemen ?’ 
asked the landlord, as he stood on the threshold, holding 
the knob of the door in his hand. 

'* Nothing more,” said Tom King. J 

f Then I hope you will rest well, gentlemen. Would 
you like to be called at any particular hour ?” 

“ No, we will sleep on until we are refreshed. When ws 
awake we will have something to eat and continue our 
j'ourney to London.” 

“ Very good — all preparations shall be made.” 

The landlord closed the door of the room after him and 
descended the stairs. 

Our three friends only partially undressed themselves 
and then lay down on the outside of the bed. 

After a brief conversation, they all fell off into a sound 
sleep, which the silence of the room, the effects of the 
drug, anil the strong ale they had lately drank conspired 
to make as profound as possible. 


CHAPTER DLVIL 

THE LANDLORD OF THE WHEATSHEAF RECOGNISES THE 

HIGHWAYMEN, AND DISPATCHES THE OSTLER TO THE 

NEXT TOWN TO FETCH THE POLICE OFFICERS. 

Tom Kino and his two comrades would not have slum- 
bered so peacefully as they did, had they been able to 
understand the exact state of affairs in the old Wheat- 
sheaf Inn. - 

The landlord had quite won their hearts by his affable, 
open-hearted way, but they would have changed their 
opinion had they been able to see him as he descended the 
stairs. 

His face assumed a ver® t’ ughtful expression, and he 
kept continually muttering something between his teeth. 

The highwaymen’s uneasiness would have been still 
further increased had they perceived him enter the bar of 
the inn and go to an old-fashioned bureau, w*hich was 
placed in a recess near the fire-place, and opening it, take 
therefrom a packet of miscellaneous papers. The land- 
lord of the Wheatsheaf was able to read, an accomplish- 
ment which in those days was very much rarer than it is 
now. 

In consequence of this, he carefully treasured up every 
printed piece of paper that came in his way, and the 
bundle be held in his hand formed a collection that he had 
been many years in making, for, in that remote region, 
printed documents of any kind were uncommon. 

Anyone would have laughed had they boon able to 
look over the landlord’s shoulder at the incongruous mass 
of papers. Many of them were devoid of the slightest 
possible amount of value or of interest. 

Deliberately setting his spectacles on his nose, the land- 
lord turned over these precious papers until at length he 
came to one, which he selected from the heap ana 
perused with great attention. 

At every few words he would pause and consider it ; 
with a satisfied nod he would then proceed. 

In this manner he continued to read until he had read 
every word which was printed on the paper. 

lie then eat down upon a chair, gasping for breath. 

At last he managed to utter his thoughts aloud. 

“A’ *” he said, “they told me no good would come of 
hoai-ding up tu. papers ; but time, that proves all things, 
proves that I mrn rigu* nd they are wrong. I am right ! 
— I am sure of it ! 1 am c *^n there is no mistake. How- 
evei, to settle the matter, & ’ »aad the paper again.” 

The landlord did so. 

As the reader may perhaps Dave surmised, the docu- 
ment which he held in his hand was one of those bills 
which had been so extensively circulated a short time 
back offering a reward, amounting to two thousand five 
hundred pounds, for the apprehension of the four High- 
waymen. It contained a minute and accurate description 
of their personal appearanoe, and the landlord read every 
word of this portion of the bill with great attention 

When he bad donw so, he was brought more irresistibly 
to the conclusion that the three travellers who were up- 
stairs asleep were no other than the three notorious high- 
waymen, for whose capture no less than fifteett hundred 
pound? was offered. 

He had looked at our friends carefully tt vaaicwi 
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times, and found that their appearance eractly corre- 
sponded with the descriptions eet down. 

“‘Now.’' he said to himself, “what shall I do? WcwM it 
be right for me to let fifteen hundred pounds go by when 
I might hare it with very little trouble? Certainly not 
Why, w ith such a sum as that I shall be able to make ciy 
fortune— 1 am sure of it. Fifteen hundred pounds is a 
large amount, and worth a little risk. The chaims aS 
earning such a snm do?« not occur every day i’’ 

Tl;e landlord ruminated for some time, and puzzle! r is 
krams to think what was the best way to proceed. 

At last he determined to call the ostler, and take him 
Into his confidence. 

He would then l>e able to dispatch him to the nearest 
town for a body of police officers, and if good speed was 
made they would be able to reach the inn before the high- 
waymen Lad left it, though, as Tom King had correctly 
stated, the nearest town was nearly twenty miles off. 

“ 1 will go to the stable,” said the landlord. “Tom is 
sure to be there, and he shall start off at once.” 

Accordingly the landlord left the bar, and directed his 
fteps towards the stable. 

Upon crossing the threshold, what was his astonish- 
ment topereeive the ostler capering about. as though com- 
pletely overjoyed, and occasionally pausing to sing some 
fragment of a song. 

The landlord was surprised to see the ostler behaving 
tn this manner, and for a moment or two stood stock 
still wii.h astonishment, gazing upon him. 

“ Tom,” he roared, at length, “what on earth are yon 
After now ? Have you taken leave of your senses ?” 

Upon hearing his masters voice, the ostler suddenly 
ceased. 

“Beg yom pardon, master,” he said. “ I didn’t see you 
were at the door. I was having a little bit of fun to 
myself like, that was all.” 

“You seem in wonderful spirits. But 1 can’t stop to 
talk to you now. There is something very important for 
you to do, and if you do it properly, why, you will earn 
a good round sum.” 

The ostler broke out into another exultant dance, 

“ I am in luck's way to-day, master, and no mistake ! 
vVlijit do you want me to do ?” 

“ 1 want you to ride over to the town, and — ” 

“Can’t, master !” said the ostler, interrupting. “Can’t 
leave the stable on no account to-day ! 1 have got some- 

thing important to do, master !" 

“ Can't lea ve the stable ! Why not ? You must!” 

The ostler shook his head. 

“1 say you must! Yon must saddle a horse, end 
gMlop for your life to the police station, and bring back 
ail the officers you can find as quickly as you eau.” 

“Lawks, master! what for ?” 

“Why, there are highwaymen in the house! Fifteen 
hundred pounds — that's the reward, Tom! I have got 
’em all safe! So jump on a horse, and make haste, and 
you will come in for a share of the reward !” 

Tom staggered back until he came to the corn bin. upon 
which ho sat down with too much suddenness to be at all 
pleasant. 

“ Highwaymen !” he said. “ Those three gentlemen 
what belong to those horses ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The ostler burst out into a loud laugh. 

“Lawks, master! what’s you at now? You’re making 
a mistake !” 

“ What do you mean by laughing at me in that fashion ? 
I am. making no mistake !" 

“ Oh, y«a you are, if you sie thinking those three 
gentlemen ere highwaymen ! I know they tin t i’J 

“ How do you ?” 

“ Because I know --hat they ary.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“ Hossifers,” he said— “ real millingtary hessife-s ’" 

The positive, deliberate way :*■ which Tom vv* r. 
spoke rather staggered the landlord, anil he If-rpvt 
wonder whether he had not been deceived by sofa* acci- 
dental resemblance. 

“ Officers !” lie said — “officers !” 

“No, not officers !” said the ostler, dogmatically j 54 £ 
said hossifers — that’s what they are — sogers that rich 5 ea 
bosses! That’s why they call ’em hossifers — millir^iory 
hossifers, because ain’t they always railiinv when no 
m battle ?’' 


! “ Hold yonr stupid tongue, and pay attention to what I 

s*y ! How do you know that they are military officer! ?” 

“ I does knew it.” 

“ But hpw ?” 

“ Because the gen Hainan told me so.” 

“ You idiot !” 

“Ha! mind what you are saving on master. Im no 
more idiot nor you !” 

“Yes you sret they’d tell s fool like you anything, 
because you’d believe it ! 1 tell yon they are net officers, 

they are highwaymen, and there are fifteen hundred pounds 
offered for their capture !’’ 

“ Well, how do you know that, master?” 

“ I do know it,” 

“ I said that to yon, put you wore not satisfied. I’ve 
told you how I know them to be millingtary hossiferj. 
Now, tell me how you know them to be highwaymen ?” 

“ I tell you I am sure of it.” 

“Now, look here, master. DM you get :t out o’ soma 
o’ them papers ? Did some o’ them papers tell yon ?” 

v Xeo.” 

“ I ihoueht so — blest if I didn’t !” said she ost’er, with a 
grin cf contempt. “ You must be a fool to take notice o 
theca papers ! 1 always said so, and I’ll stick to it !” 

“ You are the fool, Tom — papers are above your com- 
prehension !* 

“ And a precious good thing too, master, I think ; I 
wouldn’t be led away by a lot o’ black and white marks 
like you are.” 

“ I tell you they ere highwaymen, and yon may either 
obey my orders and go and fetch the police officers of 
take notice and leave this day month !” 

“ But master, I can’t leave.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Why, I am going to do things in the millingtory style 
and earn a guinea !” 

“ You’re drunk, Toni — you’ve been having something to 
driuk! Why don’t you talk sense?’’ 

“ I am talking sense. Dv“’t you think I kuow what 
the hossifer said to me?” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“ Well, master, since yon think I’m a fool, I’ll tell you 
all ahout it, and when I’ve done that, you'll say I’m not 
such a fool as you think I am.” 

“ Go on, then.” 

“Well, master, the gentleman told me he had been in 
the army, and liked to have things done in the millingtary 
style, and how all the hosses was saddled by the word of 
command. He said if the man in the stable heard his 
hossifer whistle when he was a dozen yards off, be would 
have the boss saddled and bridled by the time lie got to 
the stable door. So said he, ‘ If you'll do the same, as we’re 
veiy fond of the millingtary style, you shall hava a 
guinea.” 

“ Why, yon ” 

“ Stop a bit, master ! I know’! you’d say it’s impossible 
for me to saddle three horses while anyone walked a 
dozen yards. It would be impossible for anyone uot so 
clever as I am. Don’t you see, master, I shall saddle the 
horses all ready, and when he whistles, why, out I shall 
go like a shot.” 

“ You d — d fool, wLata thick head you must have to be 
sure !” 

w Ha, master ! What do you mean ?” 

“ Why, 1 mean if you did that you would be just nut- 
ting a lope mind your neck — you’d be assisting those 
highwaymen to escape, and that would fie felony. and 
you’d get your nock stretched, and serve you well rigid !” 

The ostler was silent for a moment, and by ha m; ucr 
one could tell that his intellects wore conlusod 

At last he said : 

“ Master, I am surprised at yen: J always W«e sab! 
that those papers would turn you rn-i-i, ami [da ideal rf 
they haven’t done it !” 

“ Take notice,” cried the landlord in a tnnous pension 
— “take notice — you shall leave this day month ! 1 would 
rot have such a pig-lmaded fellow aliom my place!” 

“All right, master, I can go; but. f shall ju.n appeal to 
JI .-5 iu this way, and ask you one question. Look here 
new ! Which would you sooner do, believe a gentleoiat 
when he told you he was a milungfary hossifer, or woc.d 
you sooner believe what it said on one o’ them pap'-ra ?’ 

“ W hy, I would sooner I'-'lievc what was on the j. -p-. i * 
ef ttcisroe 1 What can’t epf-vk css’? iin!” 
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*• IJon’t know about that, roaster — 1 believe the gentle- 
man. and I am going to earn my gu'nea!” 

“Now, Tom,’ said the landlord “ I should like to brirg 
yon to reason if I could. You took particular notice of that 
gentleman that told 3 on he wad a military officer, didn't 
you ?” 

“ I did, master." 

“Well, then, he is no other than Sixteen-String /swfc 
the highwayman, and I can prove it.” 

“ The ostler was staggered at this ; but resolved Eot 
to give way, he said : 

“Goon, master. I will sit down the while; for tte«t 
will take a good deal of proving, I rather think. ’ 

“Now, I will read what it says on this paper,” saj'l the 
landlord, producing the bill from his pocket. 

The ostler uttered a groan of derision and contempt. 

“This is the description of Sixteen-String Jack: — 

* Rather short, fair complexion, long light-coloured hair, 
a steeple-crowned hat. scarlet coat trimmed with gold 
lace, blue vest white breeches, and top boots; to the top 
of the boots are tied sixteen ribbons.’ Now, Tom, that s 
what it says on tlio paper, and does it agree with the 
appearance of the man you call a military officer ?” 

“ Millingtary hussifer, I said,” replied the ostler, scratch- 
ing his head. “ It do correspond — I do admit that.” 

j* OIl, you do ?” 

“ Yes. I wish I could read papers myself. I don’t 
like to give in ; but I am afraid you’re right, after all.” 

“ I am right. No one could help recognising him after 1 
such a description as that. Well, for that very man there 
is a reward of five hundred pounds offered, and- five 
hundred ^guuds for each of the others.” 

“Now, Tom, I'll tell you what I’ll do if you will 
gallop over to the next town, and come back here wfili 
the police officers before dark, — i’ll give you a ten-pound 
note, and that whether they are the right persons or not. 
Will you agree to that ?” 

“ I wllk master ! That’s a clear profit of nine pounds, 
go of course I could not refuse, and I had sooner take the 
word of ono that I know, than the word of one that I 
don’t.” 

“ Very well, then, Tom. if you will go and fetch the 
officers and be back before dark, you shall have the ton- 
pound note.” 

“ Let's shake Lands, master ! I am agreed, and I'm off 1 
But drat it all, I should like to know whether they 
intended to make a fool of I !” 

“Of course they did, and when they had got their 
horses you might have whistled for your guinea, for you’d 
never have got it.” 

“Well, I’Ll go, m:ister, for I can’t be wrong, anyway. 
You’re sure you’ll give me ten pounds ?’’ 

“ Certain.” 

Upon receiving this assurance, the ostler saddled and 
bridled a horse with a speed that would have elicited the 
admiration of the highwaymen, 

He scrambled into his seat, gave the horse a cut with a 
short stick that he 'arriod, and away ho went at full 
gallop. 

“ If he kept up the speed be was going at, he would 
reach the- next tow n in something considerably loss than 
two Lours. 


CHAPTER DLVIII. 

THK THREE HIGHWAYMEN INCUR MUCH DANGER AT THE 
WIIEATSIIEAF INN. 

In the meanwhile, the three highwaymen slumbered on 
peacefully and calmly, dreaming many strange and 
fantastic dreams, but never suspecting shat they were in 
such imminent danger 

It was growing dusk, wnen Ton* Ring suddenly awo’fe, 
an l sat straight up in the bed. 

He had heard something, and now listened i.n*eiii»y 
The murmuring ot voices came plainly upon kia ear, 
and without saying a word, he blipped off the bod and 
went to the wiuduw. 

lie looked out, but was not able to see aaythiag, though 
the murmuring of voices still continued. 

(If course the first thought that enteied his mind wua 
that he was tlireatened with some danger. 

j&epnily but noiselessly, he turned the little button 
which st-cured the window and opened it a little way- 


By projecting his head a little, he was able to see 
below him a group of dark figures. 

By straining his sense of hearing to the u f most. he ueard 
some one say : 

“ Keep a sharp look-out on all the windows and doors, 
sad as soon as you see them appear, rush forward and 
seize them. In the meanwhile, I will go upstairs with 
half a dozen more, and try to get into their room !” 

Tom King did not wait to bear any more, but instantly 
awoke his two comrades, aud in as tew words as lie could 
bo explained the nature of the danger to them. 

“Our landlord, then, is not quite such an amiable 
individual as we took him to be,’’ said Claude Duval. 
“ What had we better do ?” 

“ 1 don’t know. You may depend the is thoroughly 
surrounded and well guarded, so that bow we are to 
escape is inor6 than I can fill." 

“We must be quick," said Sixteen-String Jack. “I 
don’t know whether my agreement wish the ostler will 
hold good, or whether he has had a band in summoning 
these police officers. That, however, we shall see.” 

“Come to the window,” said Tom King, “and look 
out. Be careful that they do not see you.” 

! Claude and Jack obeyed. 

Peeping cautiously down into the yard, they managed 
to perceive the dusky forms >f two men, who wero 
stationed almost immediately underneath. 

The others had disappeared. ' 

To have attempted to escape bypassing through the 
window would have been little short of madness, for it 
was quite certain they could not do so without being seen 
by the two men on the watch. 

In till meantime Tom King had gone to the other 
window which looked on the back of the premises, and 
opened that as well. 

He was rejoiced to find that there was outside this 
window a kind of rude balcony, or vorauda, wuich ex- 
tended right aud left along the back of the inn. 

He lost no time in communicating this discovery to 
his friends, and said : 

“ There are two men underneath this window, as well. 
I have no doubt, but yet I think we might manage tu 
crawl out into the balcony without being seen or heard. 
If we do this quickly, the officers, when they open the 
door, will find this room empty.” 

“Try it, Tom. You creep out first, wo will follow.” 

In order to avoid being seen, Tom King crouched 
down as low as he could, and crept on to the balcony. 

Claude and Jack soon followed him. and then they 
closed the window. 

It would have required a very keen eye to have de- 
tected them lying still ou the floor of the balcony. 

They looked right and left, in order to decide which 
would be the best way to take, and finally decided upon 
keeping to the left. 

They crept along, and, after going a few yards, reached 
its extremity, and were unable to go any further. 

Just then they heard a prodigious uproar in the room 
they had left, and then both windows were dung violently 
open by the police officers. 

“Have you aeon them ?” they cried, — “ they are not ia 
the room. Have you seen them escape?" 

As a matter of course, the attention of all the men below 
was at once concentrated upon these two windows. 

Tom saw his opportunity, and, touching Claude upon 
the arm, he s&id : 

“ Now !” 

He climbed over the railing c! the balcony as he spoke 
with marvellous rapidity, and, banging at the full length 
of his arms, dropped to the ground. 

Claude aud Jack speedily followed, but. unfortunately, 
they were seen by those officers who stood. at the hack 
window, and w ho had to soma extent recovered from the.ir 
first panic. 

They all had pistols in their hands, aud, without ally- 
ing for instructions, rapidly brought them to the level, 
and fired .... 

But they produced no effect, as the highwayman 
changed their positions so quickly, and, before ir.e smoko 
proceeding from the discharge had cleared aw&y, they 
Were all three standing upon the ground beneath. 

The police officers all rushed on to the balcony, and 
hastened to that earner of it from which the highwa/rcaa 
had descended. 
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These occurrences were quite sufficient to put those 
below on the alert. 

“To the stable!” cried Tom King, — “be quick 1 If we 
nan only get our horses, all will be well !” 

Just at ttiat moment a terrific crash came upon tneir 
ears, and, looking round, they saw that tbe balcony had 
given way and precipitated the whole of the o*Soers into 
i he yard 

The woodwork of which the balcony was constructed 
was old and rotten, and quite inadequate to support the 
weight of so many persons, and so all at once it gave way 
before the officers were aware of it. 

In the twinkling of an eye they were all lyingyn a coo- 
fused heap upon the ground, struggling and ligating to 
regain their feet. 

This proceeding diverted the attention of the other 
officers, and the three highwaymen took all the advantage 
they could of the opportunity. 

The stable door was only a few yards distant, and they 
ran rapidly towards it. 

Just as they reached the threshold, they were con- 
tronted by several police officers, who made their appear- 
ance from within, and who rushed forward, intent upon I 
making a capture. 

Our friends did not wait for an attack to be made upon 
them, but at once turned round and fled. 

They had seen already that the officers wore too nume- 
rous for them to stand the least chance of obtaining 
the victory in a contest, so they wisely resolved to retreat,, 
it was a dark night, aud they hoped that, under cover of 
the obscurity, they should be able to escape. 

if they had had their horses with them, the mutter 
would have been simple enough. It was necessary that 
nliey should obtain possession o! then:, but how they were 
to do this was more than they could tell. 

At the present moiueut, all they had to think about was 
distancing those who were pursuing them. 

By this time most of the others had recovered them- 
selves aud had joined in the pursuit. 

Several who had been seriously injured by the fall of 
tbe balcony still lay upon the ground. 

“ We must run out of the yard gates !’’ said Sixteen- 
String Jack, — “there is no other outlet.” 

Accordingly, they ran in this direction ; but, w their 
estreiue annoyance, just as they were about to rn=.L into 
the high-road, an officer closed the gates and planted his 
back against them. 

Claude Duval made a rush forward and seized the 
officer by the throat. 

With an effort of strength he drew him away from his 
position, and Tom King and Jack instantly opened the 
gates. 

No soonei were they opened than Claude dragged the 
man out into the road, and Tom King slammed the gate 
shut just as the other officers reached it. 

Could they but have secured it in some way they would 
Lave gained a considerable advantage, but on the outer 
side there were no fastenings whatever. 

The officer Claude Duval had seized clung to him with 
desperate tightm so, aud it was evident that he was de- 
termined not to release his hold until assistance ar- 
rived. 

But he was no match for Claude, who, doubling np his 
fist, struck him a heavy blow upon the head, which at once 
deprived him of hio senses. 

By the time this was done, however, tke officers had 
opened the gates and the position of the highwaymen 
seemed no better than before. 

Ail three felt anxious in the extreme, but they resolved 
to run for their lives. 

With great fleetness tncy speed onwards, bnt stopped 
before they had gone many yards. 

Close to the front door of the inn was one police officer 
who had been left there in charge of the horses. 

“Now we have a chance,” said Tom King, breatblossfy. 

“ Lot ns take a horse each! We must not stop to mount, or 
the officers will be upon ns; you must seize hold of the 
pummel of the saddle and let the horses gallop on, and fchen 
swing yourselves into the saddle while they are *u 
•nation. 

This looked a most desperate feat to attempt, but it was ' 
the only chance of safety they possessed. 

But ft is wonderful what men can do when their lives 


About fourteen horses were standing all together in per- 
fect readiness for the read. 

The highwaymen chose three at random, and seizing 
hold of the saddle with one hand, struck them several 
sharp blows upon the flank with the other hand, which 
caused the horses to set off at a swift gallop. 

Clinging to the saddles, the highwaymen ran along by 
the side of them, until at last they were able, by a su den 
spring, to seat themselves in the saddles. 

This feat is by no means so difficult as it seem j to be as 
it is continually performed in all circuses. 

The officers were not a Mttle surprised when they saw 
the highwaymen escape in this manner. 

They had almost made sure of capturing them, but 
now their chances of doing so had materially diminished. 

Otiii, after having had so much trouble, they did not 
feel at all inclined to give up the chase. On the con- 
trary, they felt stimulated to make even greater exer- 
tions. 

Having run through the gate, they hastened to the horses, 
aud some half dozen of them scrambled into the saddle 
aud commenced an immediate pursuit. 

They were not much behind the highwaymen, who had 
not been successful in obtaining much of a start. 

They spurred their horses in a perfectly harV>arous 
manner, and so managed to gain slightly upon our friends, 
who discovered that their horses wore by no means of the 
best quality, and therefore deemed it unwise to exhaust 
them at ouee. 

80 long as their pursuers did not gain too much upon 
them, they were satisfied. 

As usual, Tom King took the lead, for he was much 
better acquainted with that part of the countryman oitLer 
of his comrades. 

In a very little while the wisdom of the course which 
they had adopted became apparent. 

The officers’ horses, thoroughly worn out, refused to 
pay the least obedience to the spur, and, although tlmir 
riders gored them most cruelly, they could not accelerate 
their speed. 

The highwaymen were much rejoiced t-o perceive this, 
for their own horses flagged considerably. 

This is not to be wondered at when it is considered 
that the officers galloped them twenty miles at the top of 
fig# speed, ami they had not stood long enough at the mu 
to recover their lost wind. 

Our frien ds still pushed on in the open country, nor did 
they venture to come to a halt until they were quite cer- 
ium that they stood in very little danger of being overtaken 
by their toes. 

After congratulating themselves upon their escape from 
their perilous situation, a discussion was held as to what 
was to be done. 

They were very loath to part with their own horses, 
which were valuable and excellent animals, while those 
belonging to the officers which they now bestrode would 
be quite useless to carry them out of danger. 

It seemed, however, that they would have to resign 
themselves to their loss, for what possibility was there of 
their being able to regain them ? 

To return to the inn would be a hazardous thing to 
attempt, and then very likely the officers, upon being 
deprived of their cattle, would retaliate by taking 
possession of those which the highwaymen had left behind 
them. 


CHAPTER DLIX 

DICK TURPIN FINDS DANGER ON THE WAT TO THE 
DESERTED MANSION. 

As Tom King and his two comrades are for the time 
being, tolerably safe, we feel that we can leave them while 
we torn to the proceedings of Dick Turpin 

After bidding Maud farewell, and pasting tnrongh the 
gate which led into the high-road, Dick Turpin slackened 
the reins upon Black Bess’s neck, and the gallant creature 
at once sot off at a rapid gallop, which, however, she per- 
formed with the greatest ease. 

.She was in most excellent condition, and Dick felt 
that tie could rely upon her powers to tbe utmost. 

8he had rested for an entire day, and had been supplied 
with as much good food as she could eat. 

Her rider felt that, shook! say emergency wjw. t* 
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•nould be able to rely upon her powers with the greatest 
confidence. 

At an easy gallop, then, whieh did not distress his 
bonny mare in the least, and y&t took him over the 
ground at a wonderful rate, Dick Turpin made his way 
in as direct a line as he could to the deserted mansion. 

The enterprise he was about to go upon was one of 
very great danger, and he knew it ; still he would have 
incurred the peril,, great as it was, mereiy for the sake of 
obtaining possession of the money that had been left 
behind ; but in addition to this he had to meet his three 
comrades, who, for aught he knew, had already arrived, 
and might have fallen unknowingly into some arreat 
danger, or at any rate were uneasy at his absence. 

By calculating the time which it would take them te go 
to the New Forest and back, Dick fancied he should be 
there before them and so be able to warn them of their 
danger. 

As the render knows full well, he had no reason to be 
No. 118 .— Black Bbm. ' 


apprehensive about the insult of their return, for owing 
to the singular circumstances that had taken place, and 
the series of misfortunes they had met with, Tom King 
and his two companions had been very much longer on 
their journey than could have been calculated upon. 

Dick was sad and somewhat anxious when he started, 
but he soon experienced great iuvigoration from his 
gallop along the country high-road, and in a little while 
his heart grew as light as ever it had been. 

When mounted upon the back of Black Bess he seemed 
to forget everything else, and to give himself up entirely 
to the enjoyment which he felt. 

Every now and then he would pat her caressingly upon 
the neck, and address her almost as he would have done 
a human being. ^ 

We will not go „,j far as to say that the gallant mare 
understood his words, but she comprehended the tone, 
and each time she would show her satisfaction by giving 
A faint nei^h. 
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He Journeyed on for e long dlstanoe without meeting 
jrith one single trmvellor. Notwithstanding the errand he 
was upon, he had made up his mind not to allow 9 *w 
travellers to pass him without first paying toll. 

lie had not come in sight of a habitation since he had 
left the farm-house ; but suddenly, npon taking a bend iu 
the lane, he sew before him the clean thatched roo< of a 
cottaere. ''' 

“ Then* )s a house,” he murmured, — ‘I suppose j*r w I 
shall not ne long before I find some people. Italic! 'Vhaf 
on earth is that i ” 

He uttered these last words with great abruptness, and 
brought Black Bess to a sudden stop. 

The sound which had struck upon his ears was a loud 
and piercing shriek, evidently from female lips. 

It lasted scarcely more than a second, but so shrill was 
it that it seemed to pierce through the highwayman’s 
brain. 

The silence that followed was something remarkable. 

Dick looked around him in uncertainty and bewilder- 
ment, for he could not take upon himself precisely to say 
from what direction the sound had come. 

“ It must be from that cottage,” he cried. “Some ona 
is in distress — that is certain. It is no business of mine, 
end yei by interfering I may be able to help those who 
are unable to help themselves." 

As he made this reflection, there came another shriek, 
but it seemed to be stifled, by some mcaus or other, almost 
as soon as it was uttered. 

This time Dick felt certain the ^Lroam came from the 
interior of the cottage. 

It was close by, and half a dozen bounds forward that 
Black Bess gave when he loosened the roin brought him 
to the door. 

The sound of some kind of struggle going on within 
came plainly to his ears, and, without a moment's hesita- 
tion he slipped from the saddle and knowing that 
Black Bess would not stray away, did not secure her, bnt 
burst open the door. 

The scene which he beheld was so surprising a one, 
that, for a moment at least, ho remained rooted to the spot 
with surprise. 

The interior of the cottage was brilliantly lighted up 
by a large fire that was burning on the hearthstone, and 
by the aid of this light, Dick Turpin was able to see with 
great distinctness. 

Seated in a chair, to which she was evidently bound, 
was a young, simple-looking girl, apparently a servant. 

Standing before her, with Iris hand pressed roughly and 
tightly over her mouth, and holding a pistol near her 
head, was a man, whose costume closely resembled that 
which Dick Turpin himself wore. 

His back was turned towards the door, so Turpin could 
not see his face. 

“ Now, girl,” said the man, in a rough voice, “ I have 
told you w iio 1 am, and beware 1 I am Dick Turpin, and 
you know when I say a thing I always keep my word. 
Tell me this instant whore it is that your roaster and' mis- 
tress keep their money. If you do not, I will blow your 
brains cut us surely as this is a pistol I hold in my hand !” 

it would be difficult, we imagine, for the reader to form 
any idea of the astonishment which Dick Turpin experi- 
enced when he heard these words. 

He almost doubted whether he was in his proper '"enses, 
whether he had heard aright. 

It was clear his intrusion had not been noticed t>y either 
of thd persons before him, and, after the man who had 
styled himself “ Dick Turpin” had spoken, the girl closed 
her oyes, and seemed about to swoon. 

Perceiving this, the man removed his hand from her 
mouth in order to allow her to breathe more freely ; but 
the moment he did so, the girl took advantage of the 
opportunity to utter another piercing shriek. 

With a horrible oath, the rufiian thrust Lis hand 
violently into her face again, and would probably L«,ve 
renewed his threat, had not Dick Turpin at this mocLent 
bounded forward and seized him by the neck. 

No sooner did the rascal feel this sudden grasp upon 
his neck *han he dropped the pistol and uttered a yell of 
fea. 

He would even have snnk down npon the i^rcnnu, had 
■ot Dick by main force held him up. 

“Mercy, mercy!” cried the false Dick Tv /pin. "Ob! 
daar, kind air, have marcy upon me! It w» only a little 


joke. I assure yon— nothing but a joke 1 Spare me, goon, 
kind air, — have mercy upon, me 1" 

“fl Hence!" said Dick, in a voice that made the villain’s 
craven heart almost leap into bis E*>u»fa. “ Silence, I say ! 
If yon disobey mr commands, you will b" a .Nad man the 
next moment'" 

He uttered & groan, and all the strength seemed suddenly 
to depart front his I'mbs; his whole body grew limp, and 
Dick Turpin having released his held, he fell in a 
nnadlcd-up heap upon the ground. ’ , 

Dick coolly picked up the pistol the man had dropped, 
and put it into his pocket; at the same time he produced 
inctner from his belt. 

1 don’t know whether your pistol was loaded,” he said, 

“ bit this one is. If you stir hand or foot, or utter a 
sound except when I bid you, I will fire!” 

“ N o, no — good sir ! — spare my life— have mercy ! I’ll be 
silent — I will bo still — I will do anything if you will but 
spare my life !” 

Dick Turpin made up his mind to investigate this matter 
thoroughly, and, glancing around him, he perceived, 
stretching from one beam of the cottage to another, a strong 
piece of rope. 

He took possession of it in a moment, and, cutting it to 
a convenient length, bound the man’s hands and feet se- 
curely with it. 

The rascal groaned incessantly while this was going 
on, in spite of Dick’s commands for silence. 

There was another piece of rope close by, suspended 
from beam to beam in the same manner, and, wishing 
to make his captive quite secure, Dick seized this 
aDo. 

By the side of the fireplace was an old-fashioned stair- 
case. 

There was no door at the foot of it, as is generally 
seen, but it ascended from the floor of the room. 

It was defended by some old-fashioned bannisters, and 
to a stout one, at the foot, Dick resolved to tie his 
prisoner. 

He did so, binding him in such a manner that he could 
not possibly have got free without pulling down the whole 
staircase and carrying it at his heels. 

Feeling that his prisoner was safe, Dick turned his 
attention to the girl iu the chair. ; 

A few strokes wilh his kuife soon set her free from the 
chair to which she had been hound, and no sooner had he 
done so, than he had the . satisfaction of perceiving that 
she was recovering from the swoon into which she had 
fallen. 

“Yon are safe,” be baid. “All is well — yon have 
nothing to fear now, so be still and silent. Look, there 
is the rascal tied safe to the staircase. He cannot harm 
you.” 

While Dick Turpin uttered these assuring words, the 
young girl glanced in the direction of the stairs, and 
there, sure enough, she saw the man bound hand and 
foot. 

“Now, my good girl,” contimed Dick, ‘'just toll me 
what you can about this affair.” 

“ Yes, sir — oh yes, sir, I will indeed! I am so glad 
yon happened to come in ! . I was almost frightened to 
death, and I do believe that in another moment he would 
have murdered rue." 

The girl trembled and spoke hastily. 

Dick tried to soothe her. 

“ Go on,” he said, “yon are in no darg;r aow While 
I stand by, you need not ho afraid that anyone will harm 
you in the least.” . . 

“ Oh, thanks, sir — thanks ! You have saved my life, fpr 
I would have allowed him to murder me rather than have 
told him what he wanted to know ! I was ali alone in this 
house by myself. My master and mistress have gone to the 
next town, which is a long way off. They left me to 
mind the house, I was expecting them to return every . 
moment, when that man suddenly broke in, and tied m? 
to the chair before I could resist, for he almost frightened 
me to death, and then he said he would shoot me if I did 
not tell him where my master kept his money. 1 
shrieked for eid, but I little thought that help ■vould so 
soon come.” 

“ It was tort»:np v .*you did cry out,” said Dick, “ether- 
wise I should have passed by without knowing anything 
about it.” 

“I am glad, too, air, for master placed me here in V.-ui 
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to take care of t j® honae for him. He has gosw to rujukei, 
and ought to ha ye been back before this.” 

“Don’t be a armed ; some trifling thing has probably 
detained him.. Calm yourself— I want to Lave a few 
nor is with this individual here." 

“Be ca r efui, air— oh, be careful ! Rote Dies Turpin — 
he told me -*>- »aid there is no knowing twa way 
do.” 

Dic& gave a pecnlfar smile as he said : 

“I will be careful, depend upon it* 

fie turned round to his prisoner as he ep^ViX 

The man uttered a groan. 

“ Now,” said Dick, “ tell me who you are At ca-s?, !?ohl 
cp your head and look at mo. Who are you, i arty? 
Answer my question, or I fire ! Who are yon ?*’ 

“ D — D — Dick Turpin — s — sir !” 

“ Liar ! That is not your name, and yon know it ! 
You are a base, cowardly hound ! Dick Turpin would 
never take advantage of a girl in the way that you have 
done.” 

The man was eilent. 

“ Upon one condition,” said Dick, fiercely, “and on one 
condition only, will I spare your life. Tell me truly, 
whether you did or did not some time hack commit a rob- 
bery in a cottage on the borders of Epping Forest ? 
Speak the truth, or you die !” 

“ Y —yes, sir, I did 1” 

“ And on that occasion, did you and the rascals who 
were with you ruthlessly and barbarously put an old 
woman on the fire, and hold her there until she disclosed 
the place where her money was concealed ?” 

The man hesitated. 

“ Be careful how you reply — upon your answer depends 
your life ! As soon as you speak, I shall know whether 
what you say is true. If it is false, you die instantly 1” 

“1 did, sir!" was the reply. 

Dick Turpin ground his teeth, and took one step for- 
ward in so menacing a manner that the villain uttered a 
yell of fright. 

“ I said I would spare your life,” said Dick, suddenly 
checking himself, “and I will not go from my word phut 
such a monster — such a fiend in human shape as you are, 
should not be allowed to encumber the face of the earth. 
Whoever trampled the life out of your baso carcass would 
be doing humanity a service.” 

Dmk turned away in disgust. 

The ad mm von wlueh the man had made vas some 
slight satisfaction to him, but not much. 

He 3 hw clearly enough, however, that many deeds 
would be imputed to him of which he was perfectly inuo- 

cent ’*■ 

Ilascals like the one who stood trembling before him, 
knowing the fear which was produced by the bare pro- 
nunciation of bis name, would take advantage ol that 
circumstance to commit, rob’oeries which otherwise they 
would not have the courage to attempt. 

It was a matter in which he was quite powei leas ; he 
could not prevent people from doing this. 

Now that he had g-.ven his word, he never thought of 
elaying this man for an instant, and yet he was reluctant 
in the extreme to allow him to escape without receiving 
due punishment. 

“ lie shall not play the part of Dick Turpin with impu- 
nity,” he muttered to himself; “he shall learn that there 
are pains and penalties connected with the assumption of 
the character. I can see now how Vo make him suffer. 
To fetch the officers myself would bo impossible, but m-*s 
girl will go.' 1 

He turned round a. be made this reflection, end ad • 
dressing the servant, he said : 

“Hygood girl, I am on urgent business, arm cannot 
Afford to lose a single moment ; tbe time I Lave already 
tObt may bo of serious consequence to me. If 1 couid, l 
would hasten off, and not return until I brought the offi- 
cers of justice with me, who should carry off tills wretch, 
and bestow upon him tho fate ho so richly merits ; bit you 
see he is quite safe here — he cannot escape— he cannot do 
anyone an injury; therefore run out— obtain police officers 
yourself, if you can — if not, ark the Jlrst pern", von 
to go upon me errand for you.” 

By this time the girl had quite, recovered tr&sn be* 
{right, and having found that the mau was perfectly 
helpless, eha took courage and eaid : 

“A thousand thanks, kind eir, for saving my life, and 


saving my master's property, and telling me what to 
doj! I will go sir, .at .onoe, — you have hadj trouble 
enough already.” 

“It is no trouble,” said Dick. 1 “Farewell ! Yon 
may perhaps meet your master and mietrees returning 
from market; if you do, tell them tul 3 but rest not 
until that villain is in eafacastody.” 

CHAPTER DLX. 

SiCS SUDDENLY ENCOUNTE3S A THOOf Or 

DRAGOONS ON THE HIGHWAY. 

The sorvant girl repeated her assurances, and then hastily 
left the cottage in order to seek assistance. 

Dick Turpin went up to his prisoner, and carefully 
examined bis bonds. 

Ho found them quite secure, and was certain that by his 
owe exertions the rascal would not he able to get free. 

It would have boon a great cousolation to Dvjk if he 
could have seen him in the custody of the police officers , 
but this was not to be thought of — it would be running 
rather bio much risk; besides, he was anxious to reach 
the deserted mansion with as little delay as possible. 

Accordingly ho turned round and left the cottage, closing 
the door after him. 

Black Bess had strayed off down the lane, cropping the 
aweet greer. grass that grew beneath the hedgerows. 

A faint whistle, however, brought her in a moment to 
his side, and vaulting into the saddle, Dick Turpin pur- 
sued his interrupted journey 

The lane was narrow and winding, so that it was im- 
possible for him to see more than a few yards in advanco. 

Where it led to, he could not precisely take upon him- 
sell to say, though be knew he was going in a right direc- 
tion for his destination. 

Black Bess galloped on some little distance further, and 
then swept round what appeared to be another bend in 
the lane. 

Eut such was not the case, it was where the lane formed 
a junction with the high-road. 

Had Turpin been aware of this, be would have gone 
round the comer with greater caution. As it was, ho 
most unexpectedly found himself in the highway. 

Then he heard a trampling of horses’ feet, and some one 
cried out in a loud voice : 

“ Halt 1” 

The command was not addressed to him, and yet Dick 
Turpin stopped; if he had not done so, he must have come 
into violent collision with a troop of dragoons that formed 
a compact body in the road before him. 

The suddenness with which this meeting Lad taken 
place filled the highwayman with astonishment. 

There he was, face to face with those who had for such 
a long time been vainly patrolling the roach in tho hone of 
meeting with him. 

What was to be done ? 

To attack so many well-mounted and weU-armqd men 
would bo tbe extreme of folly, and to turn and lly would 
bo equally futile, for before lie could go many yard* Le 
would be riddled by a volley of bullets from their 
carbines. 

It did .ot take Dick Turpin the thousandth part cf • 
second to make this reflection. 

He comprehended the full peril of his position in- 
stantly. 

“ Hallo !” said the voice which had previously given tho 
command to halt. 4 Who are you ? Stand forward at 
onco!” 

Dick felt that his only chance of escano was to hood- 
wink these dragoons in some way, but how it was to be 
accomplished ho had not the remotest idea. 

Still, he did not lose his presence of mind, and in order 
to have time for a moment s thought, he took off his hat 
and made a low bow to the person who had addressed 
him, and who beyond doubt wab the officer in command 
of the troop. 

“ You are not very civil,” said Dick, assuming as haughty 
a tone of voice as he could. “ By what right do you stop 
me on this public road and demand to know win* I am V' 

The calm manner in which Turpin spoke, and the cool- 
ness with which he had brought his horse to a standstill 
(fid more to throw the officer off his guard than anything 
else. 

, Am they made it a role to auestios every mounted * 
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they met while patrolling the roads, they had of course 
to speak with civility to those passengers they addressed. 

Therefore this officer of dragoons, returning Dick 
pinV salute, said : 

“We are here under special orders, and my instructfbns 
are to patrol this road and question anyone I may meet 
or think proper to challenge. We are in search of huu 
highwaymen.” * 

“ Bus you did net tak© ate for one, surely f” said Dick, 
with great show of indignation. “ Do I look like one ?" 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, but I am instructed tc take 
every precaution possible. However, I don’t wish to 
dets ia you ; still, it will be necessary that you go through 
the form of telling me who you are and xs Sam ,70* 
reside.” 

“I have no objection to doing that, of coure^*' said 
Dick, “ though it is not very pleasant to be stopp* d o« 
the road in this manner.” 

“It is not pleasant, I admit,” replied the officer, “but, 
then, what is to be done ? Of course you, like everyone 
else, desire that these highwaymen should be captured ?" 

“ Oh, yes — yes, certainly — yes !” said Dick, who just at 
that mnnent was struck with a new and brilliant idea. 

“ Well, then,” said the officer, “ if you will just give 
me your name, you may pass on, and we will trouble you 
no further.” 

“ I will tell you, and ask you a question at the same 
time. My name is Sir Dominic Gordon, and I reside at 
Ludlow, in Herefordshire. And now for the question — 
Is one of the highwaymen you are in search of called 
Dick Turpin ?’’ 

“ Yes — yes !” cried the officer, quickly. “ He is the one 
we are most anxious to capture. Have you seen anything 
of him ?” 

“ I have,” replied Dick. “ I can give you some very 
important information concerning him.” 

“ Indeed, sir !” said the officer, greatly interested, and 
not suspecting for a moment the identity of the person 
who was addressing him, for the darkness of the night 
effectually prevented a recognition. “I shall oe most 
happy to receive any information you cau give concern- 
ing . his notorious offender.” 

“ Well, then,” said Dick, with admirable coolness, “I 
captured him about a quarter of an hour ago.” 

1 Did what ?” roared the officer at the top of his voice, 
at soon sis ever he recovered his breath — “ did what ?” 

“ Captured him about a quarter of an hour ago ; and 
if you will follow me, I will take you to where he is bound 
baud and foot, and unalile to make a single movement.” 

>’ Sir,” said officer, “ I hope you are not thinking 
of playing off any prsictical joke upon me. If you are, 
let me dissuade yon from it.” 

“ Practical joke ?” said Dick. “ You will find it a 
practical reality, if you will take the (rouble to follow 
mo !” 

“ You will excuse my doubts,” said the officer, who was 
corapletelyjdisconcerted by this startling intelligence, “ but 
it does souud so extraordinary, and is so unexpected." 

“Say no more,” said Dick; “that is quite sufficient. 
Would you bo kind enough, as we trot slung, to inform 
me what is the exact amount of the reward offered for 
Dick Turpin ?” 

“ Eh ?” 

“I asked what is the reward for capturing Dick Tur 

in, because 1 intend to lay claim to the whole of it, as I 

ave captured him single-handed and unaided.” 

“Well,’' said the officer, “several rewards are offered 
by various parties ; the total amount is fL teen iundred 
pounds.” 

“ Exactly ; I thought so.” 

“ But if we convey the prisoner to Newgate — and the 
reward cannot claimed untu then,- — -we ahull expect 
some share.” 

“All right!” i^id Dick. “Never fear, I will make that 
all right with you.” 

“ That contents me .» little a. ire,* said the officei * I 
Km heartily glad he is captured at last. I can assure you 
It is very disagreeable to the feelings of soldjess to find 
themselves turned iuto police officers ; »Dd the o»ly thing 
which hao ever reconciled mo to thw has been, the jnv\a« 
peel of earning the reward.” 

“ I had not thought of that,” said Turpin, “hut it, must 
Oe disagreeable to you to hunt about attar highwaymen 
in tiffs way.” 


“ Excessively so. Well, then, m we nave come to such 
a good understanding already, perhaps, as we go along, 
you would not mind telling me in what manner yon 
managed to effect the capture of this daring individual. 
You have done that which no one has been able to do yet, 
though many have tried." 

“ I found the affair rather easy,” said Dick. M I was 
riding along this lane, and, coming presently to ( cottage, 
I heard a shrill scream from within, and knowing some 
one must be in distress, I alighted and opened the door, 
when l saw this redoubtable highwayman, Dick Turpin, 
holding a pistol to a girl’s head, and threatening her with 
instant death if bhe did not tell him wL«re her mastei 
kept his money.” 

“ Oh ! that was it ?” 

“Yes, just as I say. Seeing hot 7 matters stood, I 
sprang in, seized him by the nock, and bound him hand 
and foot, before ho well knew where he was or what I 
was at* at." 

“ Y ou quite surprise me !” said the officer. “ I can’t 
make out how it is you have so easily succeeded. Dick 
Turpin has kept a dozen men at bay before now, and re- 
sisted all their attempts to capture him. I am afraid there 
is some dreadful mistake. How do you know it was Dick 
Turpin ?” 

“I have only his own word for it,” said Dick Turpin, 
“.lust when I got to the door, I overheard him saying to 
the girl, 1 My name is Dick Turpin, and when I make • 
threat 1 always execute it,’ or something to that effect.” 

“ Oh ! you heard him say that ?” 

“Yes, I did— most distinctly." 

“ And when you had bound him hand and foot, what 
did you do ?” 

“ Left him in the cottage so that he could not escape, 
and told the girl to run off for assistance, and not to rest 
until she had found some police officers, i do not wish 
to mix myself up any further in the affair. For one thing, 
the business I am upon is urgent, and delay would be of 
serious consequence to me; moreover, I felt it would be 
a disagreeaLle mattei to bo mixed up in."’ 

“Well, it might for some persons,” said the officer; 
“ but if you will believe me, 1 should rather like being 
mixed up in it” 

“ Then you have your desire. Look, vouder is the 
cottage ; a hundred stops will take us to it.’ f 

They passed round one of the bonds in the lane as Dick 
spoke, and he pointed out the thatched roof of the cot- 
tage, which was plainly visible. 

•And Dick T unpin is in there, is he?” said the 
officer. 

“ Yes, beyond all doubt ; for, after I had secured him, 1 
merely rode away from the cottage to the top of the lane 
where I happened to encounter you, so I have not left 
him very long.” 

“ No — you have not!” said the officer, in quit* a gleeful 
tone of voice, for he looked forward with absolute cer- 
tainty to taking Dick Turpiu to Newgate. 

“ Hark !” said Dick, “ he is there safe enough ! Can 
you hear him bellowing out ? No doubt he is endeavour- 
ing to summon eome of his companions to his assistance 
in order to escape.” 

“ Lot us make haste, then !” the officer said. 

He pushed onward, and Dick smiled with satisfaction 
to think how completely ho Lad succeeded in deceiving 
these dragoons. 

Nut only had he been able to get himself ont of a very 
dangerous predicament, but, at the same time, ho had 
managed to have his revenge upon the villain who had 
had the audacity to personate him. 

Some most awful yells, proceeding from the interior of 
the cottsge, now came upon their ears, and the motion of 
S&e whole troop was accelerated. 

Just as they reached the cottage, however, three othet 
persons arrived upon its threshold. 

These were the owner of the cottage, his wife, and the 
servant girl. ^ 

The latter had met the former on their way home * from 
market 

The girl recognised Tn.pin instant*/; and she said, 
addressing her master and mistress : 

“This is the gentleman who saved my lile. He has 
come back, although he said he had particular business to 
attend to, and could not spare the time.” 

II any doubts had been fingering snout the heart ai its* 
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officer oi dragoon a, these few eimple words from the ser- 
vant girl would have completely dispelled them- _ j 

Hastily dismounting, aDf* bidding his troop follow him, 
he entered the cottage. 

Dick Turpin kept close behind him, then came the isot- 
tager, his wife, a. id the servant, while the troop of dra- 
goons brought up the rear. 

The dre was not burning quite so brightly ce it «iad 
been a little while before, and so they were not able £*» j 
see abont them distinctly ; but Dick Turpin, advancing to, 
the hearth, kicked the embers together with his foot, aud 
soon a bright blase sprung up, which revealed every- 
thing. 

“ There he is,” said Dick, pointing to toe man he nad 
tied to the staircase, — “ there he is — behold your pri- 
soner !” 

The man uttered another yell of fright, and seemed 
ready to faint with terror. 

“ Hurrah !” shouted the dragoons, who were pert^ctly 
satisfied when they caught sight of the figure. 

The man had evidently been at some pains tu nake 
himself resemble the famous highwayman, — he was about 
the same height, was attired in a similar manner, aud 
wore his hair in the same fashion. 

It was a daring thing for Dick to stand in the full glare 
of the firelight as he did, but he felt confident he w.is 
safe; under such circumstances as the present, who would 
think of taking him for the highwayman ? 

“80, Dick Turpin, my fine fellow,” said the officer of 
dragoons, addressing the captive, “ we’ve caught you at 
iast, have we ? There ’ll soon be an end to your little 
games.” 

“ Turpin ?” cried the man — “ I am not Dick Turpin 1 I 
pive you my word — I assure you I am not Dick Turpin, — 
it is all a mistake !” 

“ Ho, ho 1” said the officer, laughing loudly, “ that’s 
just exactly what I expected; I never thought you would 
own who you were. Would not you like to make us 
believe that you are not Dick Turpin, hut somebody else, 
and set you at liberty ? But wo are not so gr >eu,— oh dear, 
uo — not by any means ! But — ha, ha ! — it's a good 
joke !” 

The other dragoons burst out into a loud guffaw, in 
which Dick Turpin heartily joined. 

In fact, he laughed until the tears rolled down his 
cheeks; and as for the officer of dragoons, he was fairly 
compelled to hold his sides. 

“It’s very funny,” he said, “but shoot me if it isn’t 
exactly what I thought he would say ! Said I to myself, 

| he will swear himself black in the face that he is not 
Dick Turpin, but somebody else,’ and so he did as scon 
as ever he opened his mouth. It is a good joke, that it 
is!” 

For the last moment or two, the prisoner had kept his 
eyes fixed upon Di :k’s countenance. 

Then all of a sudden he screamed out : 

“Gentlemen all, 1 am not Dick Turpin — I swear it! 
but, if you want him, he stands before you 1 There he is 
— that’s Dick Turpin! I have seen him before, and I 
will take my oath that it is him any moment ! I mean 
that man there — that one standing by the fire— the one 
that brought you here. I’ll take any or.th you think 
proper to propose that he is Dick Turpin, the highway- 
man!” 

CHAPTER DLXL 

DICK TURPIN SUCCEEDS IN COMF1 .ETELY DELUDING THE 

OFFICER IN COMMAND OF THE TROOP OF DRAGOONS. 
Ant other person than Dick Turpin would have been 
disconcerted by the words to which the man had just 
given utterance; but, retaining his calmness in the most 
admirable manner, he slapped the officer of dragoons 
familiarly on the shoulder, as he said ; 

“Ha, hat That’s a better joke than the eiher ! The 
idea of his impudence , — me Dick Turpin, indeed ' Why, 
in a minute or two I should not wonder if he doesn t try 
to make out you are the redoutable highwayman, and wt 
him 1” 0* 

“On, tss’s too rich!*' said the officer — “It’S too fcood, 
that it is ! I always did believe that this Dick Turpin 
»as an extraordinary follow — I have heard people 
■ay so; but after to-night I shall always be able to speak 
from my >wu knowledge.” 


I “You will,” said Dick, with a peculiar smile. “You 
rascal I” he added, turning to the prisoner. “ How dare 
you insult me in such a manner ? I suppose you wanted 
to h«ve rev«nge upon me, if you couhl, for capturing 
you !" ^ 

“Yes, that’s it,” said the officer — “ of course ;£at’sitf 
Never mind, sir, don’t pay any attention to him. He 
must think us green if he imagined we should take notice 
of snch a tale as that !” 

“ You a re all fools and idiots !” roared the prisoner. 
“ You are letting a reward of fifteen hundred pounds 
slip through your fingers! I protended to be Dick Turpin 
— I don’t deny that for a moment ; but 1 am not the real 
Dick Turpin! I have pretended to be him so that I 
could rob all the more easily, and I have been found out ; 
but I tell you that man standing beside you is Dick 
Turpin, the highwayman !” 

“ Better and better !” said the officer of dragoons, who 
appeared to enjoy the scene mightily. “ You are a clever 
fellow, Dick Turpin, and when anybody says you are not, 
I shall make bold tq contradict them; but although you 
are clever, I know somebody else that is just a little bit 
cleverer. Your tale might do with some, but it won’t do 
with me.” 

“Ah you say,” replied Dick, “it is a most excellent 
joke. No doubt the rascal would feel exceedingly grati- 
fied if he could only have me taken a prisoner to London 
along with himself — that would be his revenge.” 

“ Of course it would ; but he needn’t think that I shall do 
anything of the kind — it isn’t very likely. I have read 
the printed description of Dick Turpin, and from that I 
have no hesitation in saying that is the man.” 

“ He told me his name was Dick Turpin,” said the 
servant girl, chiming in, “ when he was threatening to 
bLuxA me because 1 would not say where the money 
was. He told me he was Dick Turpin.” 

“ But I was only pretending — I tell you I was only 
pretending !” 

“ All right !” said the officer. “ I’ll take you to New- 
gate, and if they like to believe you and let you out, why, 
it will be uo affair of mine. But you need not think yop 
will impose upon me, if you are ever so clever.” 

“ ns must be a fool to mako the attempt,” said Dick 
Turpin. “ If he had got the least common sense at all, he 
would be able to »ee a-t a glance that you are not the kind 
of man to be taken in by anybody.” 

“ I believe you there,” said the officer. “ They would 
have to rise vtry early in the morning to get over 
me.” 

“That's precisely my opinion,” said Dick, with i,\ et 
emphasis. 

“Oh,” said the man, “to think you should be sucli 
fools — to think you should allow yourselves to bo so 
easily imposed upon ! But look here — listen to me ! I 
don’t want you to let me go !” 

“ That’s all right, then,” said the officer. “ I was undo? 
tho impression you did.” 

11 No — take me to Newgate, and welcome I I sha’n’t 
resist or say a word against it, provided you take that 
gentleman with you, and when he gets there, if he can 
prove that he is not Dick Turpin, why then you can do 
anything with me you like.” 

“ All right, my friend !” said the officer. “ We’ll take you 
to Newgate, never fear ! But you make a great mistake if 
you think I shall aid you in your scheme of revenge 
upon this gentleman.” 

The man held down his head, and resolved to say 7.0 
more. 

u Now, my lads,” said the officer, just untie him from 
that post, and get him across one of the horses. Be very 
careful — don’t you hurt the poor fellow for the world. 
We’ll soon have him safe inside Newgate.” 

From the tone in which the officer spoke, the men could 
tell that he was quite willing to let them play any little 
prank upon the prisoner if they felt disposed. 

While this was going on, Dick Turpin drew the officer 
aside, and said to him, in a low voice : 

“ Those who are acquainted wit! 1 mo would cell yen 
that I am the last man to be guilty of flattery in the 
slightest degree, therefore I hope you will excuse me, and 
believe me when I say that it is a very long time since 
anything gave me so much pleasure and satisfaction as 1 
have experienced in making your acquaintance.’ 

u Hy aewt fellow,” said the officer, “ you do urn iem 


much honour’ i emit sse Id do ths csibs lhfasf- Let es* 
shake hands 1" , . > 

Thereupon the officer an-**. (Mch T orpin shock hands In 
each a brother!/, amiable- *ij. thr.t It was quite 
fal to l,)ok upon, 

“i^ow," said L-ictt "I v- \ve told you who f pat, and I 
am also on rather particular business. You may easily 
believe that a matter of a thousand pounds more its less, 
is a mere trifle to me ; I would not te-asble mrsek about 
double tho amount 1” 

“ Ah 1” said the officer, with a sigh, “ I wish 3 «raa to 
the same position; but a thousand pounds weokf nafee a 
world of difference to me.” 

“ Would it indeed ? Then I’ll tell you bow yoO can 
have it without any trouble, and how yen can render see 
a service at the same time.” 

“ Command me," sail the officer, shaking Dick’s nan-i 
with greater heartiness than liefore, — “command no in 
any way yon think proper !" 

" Well, then, the fact is, I don’t want to tee brought 
into notoriety bv having captured that highwayman 
i&scal yonder. Why, if my friends heard about it, I 
should not have any more peace— I should be called a 
lice officer, or a thief-taker, or something of that sort, 
the end of my days.” 

'vlla, ha!” said the officer. “Good! Yon may depend 
noon it you would! If it was me, I shoald bo one of the 
first.” ' 

“ So should I,” paid Dick, “ if it was anyone else ; so 
sou see 1 don’t want to be bothered with this business 
cuy further. Resides, I have got urgent private affairs of 
ray own to attend to, and 1 liavo already lost more time 
than 1 could afford to spare; and you are such a jolly 
good fellow that 1 feel inclined to make the following 
proposition to you.” 

“ It concerns uiy getting a thousand pounds ?” 

“It doea." 

“ Fire away, then — I am all attention !” 

“ 1 am glad to hear it. Well, then, 1 want to bark out 
of this matter entirely; as 1 said before, it would not 
only be very disagreeable, but very inconvenient, for me 
to proceed to London. Now, you can easily make this 
matter all right. Yon will be able to give just what 
account may suit yoa best of capturing the highwayman. 
Hake out that you did it yourself, then you can claim a 
thousand pounds of the reward, and divide the live hun- 
dred among your men. I don't want a penny of it” 

“My dear sir!" said the officer, almost with tears in his 
eyes, “ Jet me shako hands with you once more ! I hope 
I shall ‘ ,:T ^yg have the pleasure of enjoying your *c- 
quair* n"e. Ta thia,'my dear sir, as in everything else 
firotr. this time forth, 1 am your most humble servant!” 

“TktL v. o il say the matter is agreed upon ?” 

“.Yes, sir, it is agreed on on my part. But you are really 
too generous — indeed you are — you are decidedly too 
generous I You quite overpower me !" 

“ Don’t mention it,” replied Turpin, — “ I look upon you 
as conferring a favour on me, and if you will only say 
that the matter is settled, why, I’ll be off ! I shall have 
some difficulty in making up for the time I have lost, and 
any further delay may be productive of vory serious con- 
sequences.” 

“ Go, my dear fir *” raid the officer,—" do not let me 
detain you on any account, though I hope I si. a*t ha re 
the pleasure of meeting yon again !” 

“ So do I,” said Dick. “ And now, perba^s, vos would J 
not take it amiss if I give you a word of advice?” 

“To be sure j«2*. •” 

“ Well, then, I would recommend you to lose no time 
In getting that rascal highwayman safely inside Newgate ; 
he is cunning as a fox, and you don’t know wiiat tricks 
he might play you. llo may be deceiving you even at the 
present moment.” 

“Hal w.. at?” said the officer, In some alarm, to"«tug 
round. 

“1 think ii’s all right!” said Dick, with a smile. — ‘‘they 
appear to have him safe, and you know when you have at 
last handed hue over to the Governor of the prison, you 
need take ttg Neither trouble — the mor _ will be 
yovra.” 

“ A thousand pounds will be the caving, of me— it vill 
indeed 1 1 find it hard work to make my pay supply my 
wants — I cer.’t do it, in fact, — and I am us debt- bat a. 
thousand pounds will put me rdl right,” 


" Then I am njjoio&u at being the means of pitting 
ar_ount *n your way. So, now, farewell r 

“ Are you riding towards London ?” 

“Nu,” replied Dick, — “I wish I was, because then I 
could have the pleasure of your company on the way.” 

During this brief conversation they bad bad together, 
the dragoons bail untaiund tho pretended Dick Turpin 
iron. *Le staircase, and, according to tho instructions of 
their cuief, placed him across cuo of the horses, very much 
in the manner of a sack of grain. 

He was quite silent — not even so much as a groan 
escaping him. He haa found out that it was perfectly 
useless to speak, and experienced a savage sort of satisfac- 
tion in thinking how disappointed the dragoons would 
be when they gut to Newgate and discovered their mis- 
take. 

All were in readiness to start; and, after one more 
shake of the bauds, Dick T urpin and the officer of dra- 
goons parted. 

“ Keep close round the prisoner,” he said, as they were 
riding away, “and mind he don’t escape. You cauuul l>e 
too caref ul.” 

“ All right 1” said the officer, — “ don’t you fear that 1 
shall lot such a good chance go by me! Faro well 1” 

“Farewell!" replied Turpin. 

He once more whistled, and again Black Cess came to 
his side. 

He sprang into tho saddle, and then waited until the 
troop of dragoons had gone round the bend in the lane. 

As soon as they wore out of sight, he walked Brack 
Bess onwards for a few yards, until he came to a gap in 
the hedgerow. 

Through this he leaped into tho meadow beyond, and 
then set off at full gallop in a straight line across the 
country. 

Dick was on excellent tonus with himself, and every 
now and then he would shout again with glee as he 
thought of the manner in which he had tricked his foes, 
and had his revenge on the rascal who had done him such 
an injury 

“ It would be worth something,” he thought to himself, 
“ if I cl ’il l only have a peep at their proceedings when 
they arrive at Newgate. They will find out their mistake, 
no doubt. I would not ntind running a little risk to 
notice the change that will coiuo over that officer’s coun- 
tenance when be discovers he has taken all his trouble 
fur nothing, and is no nearer obtaining the reward than 
he was before.” 

Dick had not felt so joyful and delighted for man? a 
long day. 

The rapidity, too, at which he was travelling had the 
effort of raising his spirits, until at last they reached to 
rather an extravagant height. 

“ It’s glorious I" he cried. “ Was there ever anyone 
eo taken in before ? I can scarcely believe it. I 
trembled for my own safety once or twice, when that 
rascal spoke with so much certainty ns to my identity; 
but the officer was quite blinded. How 1 should like' to 
be in the vestibule of Newgate wheu they arrive ! Let 
me see! They will. get thereabout three o’ciock in the 
morning — they will call the Govenser up, and there will 
be rare fun !” 

Dick’s thought# ran very much upon the scene that 
would take r .ace in the vestibule of the prison, and at 
last, af* some time spent in reflection, he said 

u n &sve succeeded so far, and I have a good mind to 
tompt my luck a little further. There is London !” ho 
continued, pointing to a little black, cloud-like mass before 
him. “I’ll do it — I’ll follow the dragoons at a safe 
di- tanco, and see how they get on.” 

This was a very hazardous trick, and tho probability is 
that if Dick had been a little less excited than he was, 
he would never have thought of attempting it; hut it 
so happened that he was just in the humour for an ex- 
citing adventure. 

It was a dark, misty night, and hn know he should he 
able to get pretty close to the dragoons without beit g 
seen. 

He stopped Black Bess, and, looking around bins 
well as he could, tried to tauko out where ho was. 

“ There is the high-road,” he said, at length. “ Yes, 
that is the main road to Loudon. 1 have come much 
las ter than the dragoons, so they must tie some disl^ncs 
teliiiid. Goud 1 I will cross yonder meadow. and c. oal 
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Hiyseif behind '.hat hedga, and wait there til! they pose 
by. 

Dick .had no sooner resol red upon this oonrss of aetion 
than he proceeded to carry it into effect. 

Chan 'ring hie* course, fee struck at right an ales ®.roas 
the Geld in which he then was, and leaped over a 
low hedge which divided it from the meadow sitmted or 
the side of the high-road. 


CHAPTER DLXH. 

pick rraraf follows h:k dragoons m wxwoate. 

AND TAKES A PEEP IX lO THE rEATI3LXi. 

An we have previously stated, the hedgerow was nil 
that divided this meadow from the high-road ; bet it wjus 
closely planted and of considerable height, so that ft 
would be an easy enough matter for Dick Turpin to 
place himself behind it without fear of being seen by any- 
one who might pass hy. 

Upon a closer inspection, he found that ho could not 
possibly hare chosen a better placet for there was a kind 
of dry ditch about two feet in depth, which ran along the 
side of the meadow. 

On the other side was a bank of earth, on which the 
hedge was planted. 

lie slipped from the saddle, but kept hold of the reins, 
so that Black Bess could not move away, for the hedge 
only afforded her concealment when she was standing 
close to it. 

Dick laid down on the grass, and waited patiently for 
those sounds which would indicate the approach of the 
troop of dragoons. 

Ilis patience was put to a rather severe trial, but at 
length he started up with tho exclamation : 

“ They are coming — I can hear them!" 

The faint sound caused by the clatter of the horses’ 
hoofs on the high-road soon grew iouder and louder. 

With intense excitement, Dick peered through the 
hedge. 

Closely as it was planted, yet, • near the top of the bank 
there were plenty of interstices through which he could 
peep and command a tolerable view of tho road just in 
front of him. 

In a few minutes mere the troop of dragoons arrived 
opposite to him. 

They were going at a sharp trot, which would be any- 
thing but pleasant to the individual who was laid across 
the pommel of one ot the saddles. 

The soldiers formed a close guard round their prisoner, 
and Dick Turpin was unable to obtain the least glimpse 
of him. 

The officer brought up the rear, and, dark as it was, 
Dick fancied he could see a smile of congratulation upon 
his lips. 

Then they all swept by, and he could ace them no 
longer. 

But the view he had had, so far from satisfying him, 
only inflamed his curiosity. 

“ I must see it out to the end,” ho said. !l I am deter- 
mined to do so. It will be rare sport, and I should be a 
tool to miss it." 

Remounting his bonny mare, he trotted along under 
the shadow of the hedgerow at about the same ra*e of 
speed that the dragoons had adopted. 

lu a little while, however, he could tell that h< was 
gaining upon them, and therefore slackened his speed. 

It would be fatal to his whole purpose if he was seen, 
for, however blind the officer might he, bis suspicions 
could not fail to be aroused by seeing Dick, after he had 
so expressly stated that he was not going in the direction 
of London, and was in a hurry to resume his journey. 

Without the occurrence of any incident, Dick Turpin 
managed to follow the troop into London. 

The difficulty in keeping near them wa* sow very 
much greater, but he had determined at a!! risks to have 
» peep, if he could, at what took place inside Newgate. 

" I will gallop on liefore them,’' he said, f I can take a 
circuitous route and be tf'Nre first easily. That w>” be by 
far the best plan ° 

lie put this r*vt 0 iv^fut o execution at ones. 

Galloping off apparently in an opposite diraetvm to 
that which t!i e dragoons were taking, ue maJo t aetcur, 
Ottd ,jreiwn »ly emerged into Fleet Market. 


As he reached this place, he heard 8k Paul's strike the 
hour of three. 

At that hour there wm b'ttie fear cf his meeting with 
».nyo»ia, The whole city had a deserted icrrearence, and 
the silence was most profound. 

Dick Turpin turned up a narrow thoroughfare called 
Fleet Lane, which is to this dav in existence, and forms a 
connection between Farrington Street and the Old 
Baff-sy. 

Along this he slowly pacod until he reached the top, 
and here he paused. 

From this point a full view (i the gloomy, dismal old 
prison could be obtained, as well as of the etrnet iu which 
it Ls builk 

The Ida* k and frowning walls had no terrors for Dick 
Turpin. He glanced over them rapidly, and yet wiih a 
strange kind of interest. Then he gave all his attention 
to listening for the arrival of the dragoons. 

The prison before him was perfectly dark, with the ex- 
ception that over the top of the door through which pri- 
soners are taken, and where a man sits on guard night 
nod day. came a faiut beam of light from the iron oil- 
lamp which at that time depended from the centre of the 
ceiling of the vestibule. 

Through one of tho upper windows of the Governor’s 
house, too, there came a feeble glimmering, for the 
Governor was liable to bo called up at any hour of the 
night. 

Presently, with a tremendous clattering sound, tho 
troop of dragoons came round the corner of Newgate 
Street into the Old Bailey. 

They pulled up with a dash in front of the vestibule; 
and, fearful of being seen, Dick Turpin backed Black Bess 
a little way down Fleet Lane. 

The officer in command sprang from his horse, and, 
running up the little flight of stone steps, knocked vigo- 
rously at the wickeb 

- There was not much delay in responding to his sum- 
mons, for the noise made by the horses’ feet was quite 
enough to rouse the man on the lock frem the comfortable 
nap he was taking. 

“ Hallo !” he cried, in a gruff voice. “ What the devil’s 
the matter?" 

“ Open the door this instant I” cried the officer, in 
Snanding tones, “and call up the Governor! I have 
brought a prisoner of great importance !” 

“Hi! Joe!” cried the man on the lock, addressing a 
turnkey who was seated on a wooden bench, “ just call 
up the Governor, will you ?” 

“ Yes,” added the officer, “and tell him 1 fesva brought 
Dick Turpin a prisoner.” 

“ Oh, my eye !” cried the man on the lock, and as he 
uttered the ejaculation, ho flung Open the door 

In the meantime, the dragoons had dismounted, and all 
of them managed, iu some way or other, to take hold of 
the prisoner, who was thus carried into the vestibule. 

lie was perfectly helpless, and escape was quite out of 
tho question. 

The door was quickly closed behind them, and then 
Dick Turpin muttered: 

“ Now is the time ! There is no one about, and, let the 
risk be what it will. I’ll cross tho road, aud peep over the 
top of tho door. The chauces are, however, that I shall 
not be seen.” 

He slipped from the saddle as he spoke, and then for 
the first time wondered what he should do with Black 
Boss in the mcauwhile. 

“Hallo, there I Who are you?” said a voice, and at 
the same time a flash of light fell upon the forms of the 
highwayman and his steed. 

Turning round, Dick found himself confronted by the 
watchman, who carried in one hand a lantern, and in the 
other a rattle T'^ch he was ready to spring at any mo- 
ment. 

*• Ah I” safd Du e — “ I was jnet looking for you. This 
is your beat, I suppose ?” 

“ It in, your honour," replied the watchman, “ What 
might your worship want r' 

“ Why, I want you to hold my hs,se for a minute or 
two. I <*hall be back directly, and, if you'll take care ot 
! my horse till I come, you will have no room to find tan it 
with my liberality." 

“ All right, your honour 1 1 will minS horse, 

with tne greatest plaoeure." 
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“Don’t walk her about," said Dick, “but just stay 
where you are, and then I shall know where to find you.” 

“AH right, your honour!” 

“Fortune favours me," muttered Dick. “I have got 
out of that difficulty nicely, and if I can manage all the 
rest as well, I shall be quite satisfied." 

He walked to the top of I leet Lane as he epoi 1 
did not cross straight over the road. 

H« turned to the left and went on for some d!eu«*ice, 
then he crossed, and walkod alou*' under the shadow of 
the prison wall. 

In less than a moment he reached the door through 
which the ptisoner had been taken. 

He paused at the bottom of the steps and listened. 

The murmuring of many voices came upon his ear, and 
he said, mentally : 

“ They will be all too busily engaged to notice me 5 and 
if I am careful to make no sound, I shall not be discovered.” 

So saying, he stole silently and swiftly up the steps. 

Upon reaching the top, he paused. 

Before him was the strong iron-studded door. 

In the centre of this door was an iron grating, which 
could be uncovered at pleasure by tlioae within, by means 
of a concealed shutter. 

It- was through this grating that questions w«re asked 
by the man on the lock before he opened the door. 

Now the wicket was closed, and so Dick could not see 
through it. 

But the upper portion of the door was formed of strong 
iron spikes placed close together, and the tops of which 
formed a kind of semicircle. 

By standing on his toes on the top step, Dick Turpin 
was just able to see into the vestibule, or lobby, as it was 
indiscriminately called. 

Of course, only the upper portion of his head was 
visible, aad consequently there was still less danger of 
his being seen by anyone within. 

It may not be out of place here to give a few words 
descriptive of this vestibule. 

It was octagonal in shape, and had a pointed roof. 

From it several doors opened — one leading into the 
room whore the turnkeys were allowed to sit when not on 
duty, another to that po -tion of the prison in the occupa- 
tion of the Governor, and two more conducting to the 
cells. 

It was about ten or twelve feet in diameter. 

Such, then, was the general appearance of the place 
into which Dick Turpin was peeping. 


CHAPTER DLXIII. 

hick Tcr.rnt witnesses ah amusing scene wnicn 

TAKES FLACE IN THE VESTIBULE OP NEWGATE. 

Who would have believed that Dick Turpin would have 
had the audacity and daring to coolly ascend the steps of 
Newgate as he did, and peep into the interior? 

It would seem utterly incredible, and yet there he was, 
e handing as calmly and collectedly as anyone possibly 
could, and enjoying the scene to the utmost. 

All were very busy inside in removing the bonds from 
the prisoner’s hands and feet, while those officials con- 
nected with Newgate who happened to be about were all 
clustering forward eagerly to catch a eight of the cele- 
brated highwayman. 

By the time this unbinding process was over, the door 
we have mentioned as leading to the private part of the 
prison was opened, and Mr. Cawthom, the Governor, 
followed by a turnkey, made his appearance. 

He had evidently hurried on his clothes in & very 
reckless manner, for when the startling intellig a nce was 
brought to him, he was so impatient to catch eight of the 
prisoner that he was almost ready to run downstairs in 
his shirt. 

However, he did control himself enough to slip on a 
few of his garments, and then he made his appearance 
upon the scene. 

As soon aa the door opened, the officer in command 01 
the dragoons went up to him and said : 

“You are the Governor, l presume f" 

M Yes,” replied Mr. Cawthom. 

“Then 1 have the pleasure ot informing von that I 
Have succeeded in capturing the notorious highwayman 
Dirk Tnrpip. Here he is in sate custody, so please gir 


me a receipt in due form, in order that I mar obtain the 
reward I" ^ 

“ All right, sir," said Mr. Cawthom — “ you snail have 
what you desire. I am really delighted to think that at 
last yon have been successful. I congratulate you, sir— 
I congratulate yea I” 

“ Thanks !’’ 

I “Bring t' prisoner this way,” es ; d Mr. Cawthom, 
“ and trim the lamp, so that I can have a good look at 
him I" 

The iron lamp was burning somewhat ai.miy ; but one 
of the turnkeys poked the wicks about with the blade of 
a knife, and then there was a sudden increase in the 
illumination. 

The glare of light fell full upon the person of the 
prisoner. 

No sooner did Mr. Cawthom behold him than he tag- 
gered back several paces, and trod on the toes of a turn- 
key who stood behind him, and who uttered a furioi'e 
howl in consequence. 

Thus brought to a stop, Mr. Cawthom rubbed his eyes, 
then advanced. 

The commanding officer beheid these movements with 
surprise, and somehow or other a conviction begaa to 
creep over him that all was not quite so right as he had 
fondly imagined it to be. 

“Damnation!” roared Mr. Cawthom, “You have 
made a mistake !” 

“A what?” screamed the officer and all the dragoons in 
a chorus. 

“ A mistake ! That is no more Dick Turpin than I 
am !” 

The officer and his men were completely taken hack. 

“What is the meaniug of this ?” cried Mr. Cawthom, 
in a rage. “ Is this some nice little trick you thought of 
playing upon me, in order to get me into trouble, or make 
a laughing stock of me ? If it is, you shall sutler for it!” 

“You take my breath,” gasped the officer, leaning for 
support against the wail. “Do you mean to tell mo that 
that is not Dick Turpin? You must be mistaken — yon 
must indeed !" 

“ There is no mistake," said Mr. Cawthom, “except on 
your side. Do you think I am a fool ? — do you think I 
have no eyes? I tell you that is not Dick Turpin !" 

“ I told them the same,” said the prisoner, speaking for 
the first time. “ I offered to take my oath of it, hut they 
would not believe what 1 said. Dick Turpin himself w*fl 
stauding by humbugging them all the while!" 

“You rascal !" cried the officer, shaking with passion. 
“ If you dare to repeat that, I'll fell you so the ground! 
How dare you insult that gentleman who was with us !" 

“ Ha, ha !” laughed the prisoner. “ * Gentleman !’ Good 
that! I rather like the idea! But he was Dick Turpin 
as sure as 1 am not !” 

“ Then, Mr. Governor,” said the officer, “ am I to under- 
stand that you still cling to the notion that this is not 
Dick Turpin ?” 

“Of course! Do you think I should not know him? 
Wasn’t he a prisoner some months ago for a long while, 
and didn’t 1 see him every day ? Of course I did ! Aud 
alter that, do you think L should ne likely so fall inco any 
mistake ? Do you think L should not know him troin a 
man who is uo mure like Dick Turpin than I am ray- 
self ?” 

The officer of dragoons uttered a frantic howl of rage. 

Pushing forward, he seized hold of the pnsoner by the 
neck, and shook him backwards and rorwaras with 30 
much violence that it was a wonder it did not shake the 
life out ot him. 

“ Viliam!” he shrieked, — “tell me all — confess to the 
truth — explain, 1 say, or yon shall suffer dearly !” 

The prisoner straggled to speak, but could not, for the 
officer pressed his windpipe with so much tightness that 
speech was impossible. 

Mr. Cawthom saw this, so he in turn seize' 4 hold of 
the officer, and tried to drag him away. 

“ Let go 1” he cried — “ let go 1 I am master here, and 
will be obeyed l I shonld advise vou to oe careful, Mr 
Officer ! 1 do not intend to be called up in the dead of the 
night and be made a fool of by such as yoa!” 

The officer let go, and the prisoner gasped for bvssth 
in a dreadful manner. 

In a broken voice, he said s 

“ T tell you lam not Diok Turpin, f Dretenrtec* to cm 
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eo that 1 could rcb with greater safety and easo, I could 
frighten the people into anything by simply telling them 
that 1 was Dick Turpin. That was way I assumed the 
character, and a damned fool I was for doing ii 

“ Then that is how the mistake arose, is it ?" cried Mr. 
Cawthorn. — “ you passed yourself off for Dick Turpin, 
and the officer believed you ?" 

u That’s partly it,” said the prisoner. “ I was threaten- 
ing a girl wheu Dick Turpin himself came iuto the room 
at unawares, stole behind me, and hit me a crack on the 
head. I became insensible, and when I recovered 1 was 
tied hand and foot to the bannisters of the staircase.” 

V That's a lie >” said a voice. 

Everybody started and looked around them in sunrise, 
wnile the Governor of Newgate said 

“Who was that that had the audacity to speak ?-«who 
was it, I s=av ?” * 

There was m. answer, and e&ui Iran in the vesfiouie 
loosed with a curious, inquiring Impression into the coun- 
tenances of those who were nearest 
No. 11 S.-~Uu.vck. BKsS. 


“ Who was it that spoke ?” cried the Governor aga-a. 
11 It was somebody, and whoever it was I give him vara* 
lag. he had better not attempt to make a fool of me P 
; If you please, sir,” said one of the turnkeys, “ I 
think it must be somebody on the steps, who shouted 
over the door !” 

“ Go and look, then.” 

The turnkey pushed back the little wicket ?D the centre 
of the door and peeped through the grating. 

“There is nobody here,” ho said; “they must have 
holloaed out and run away.” 

No further importance was attached to this incident, 
and Mr. Cawthorn continued his examination o' the 
prisoner. 

As the reader surmises, it was Hick Turpin who had 
spoken. 

He uttered the words upon the impulse of the moment, 
and without reflecting upon what was likely to be the 
consequences. , , , , 

As soon as ever the ’.voxels had passer. h;s ups he shrunk 
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back into the shadow of t.ho doorway, whero lie was 
just out of sight of the turnkey who peeped through 
the grating. 

As soon as the conversation was resumed ho took up 
his former position, though he was more cautious now 
than ever, as lie thought it not unlikely some person 
might have his eyes fixed upon the door. 

But he was mistaken, the attention of everybody was 
fixed upon the prisoner. 

‘‘Now,” said Mr. Cawthorn, “go on with your 
tale.” 

“ I called out for help,” said the prisoner, “ but it was 
no good, and after a time the door \va3 opened and in 
came that officer, these dragoons, and along with them 
Dick Turpin, though 1 did not recognise him at first.” 

“ Oh ! this is monstrous,” cried the officer — “ mon- 
strous to a degree ! Is it at all probable that a high- 
wayman wouni have acted in such a inauner? and is it 
not quite impossible that I could havo been so grossly 
inposod upon ?” 

”1 will swoar to it any minute !’ said the prisoner. 
“ I said 30 to them, and wanted the officer to bring that 
gentleman with him, as ho calls him, to Newgate, so that 
the doubt might be cleared up : but he refu.-ed to do so, 
so I shall leave you to judge to what extent he is an ac- 
complice of Dick Turpin’s. If all the other dragoons 
have behaved in the same manner as these, I don t won- 
der at his never having been captured. My belief is there 
is an understanding existing between them.” 

“You wretch!” cried tho officer of dragoons — “you 
villain !” 

He rushed forward as lie spoke, with the intention of 
annihilating the prisoner there and then, and no doubt 
it would have gone hard with the individual in question, 
had not Mr. Cawthorn commanded the turnkeys to seize 
the officer. 

“ Hold him ! ,: he said. “ I intend to have this matter 
cleared ftp, and it strikes mo very forcibly that I shall 
have to detain him a prisoner. 

“Speak on, my man,” ho continued, addressing the 
prisoner; “ tell us the rest, and do not be afraid of tho 
consequences. I will see that no harm comes to you,” 

The prisoner was delighted at this opportunity, and 
determined to have his revenge upon the dragoons as 
well as ho was able. 

“ I want to make a clean breast of it,” lie said, “ and 
f have done so up to now j tho rest is very simple. I 
wanted him to bring Dick Turpin to Newgate, but he 
refused, and they botli went olf into a corner, and began 
to whisper together, and in the end they let Dick Turpin 
ride off free as air, although I had tcld them over and 
over again who he was.” 

“ That will do,” said Mr. Cawthorn. / 

Then, turning to the officer, he added : 

“Perhaps you will be kind enough to explain tins 
little circumstance ; it seems, from what I can hear, 
that you did not capture this prisoner at all ?” 

“ No, I did not,” said the officer, hesitatingly. . 

“ Then who did f” 

“ A gentleman who happened to be passing by, and 
who hoard a girl screaming for help.” 

‘1 And how did yuu come to know anything about it r” 

“After lie had taken him prisoner, the gentleman 
happened to meet with me, and he told me all about it. 
I went back to the cottage with Dim, and there we found , 
she prisoner, who was sworn to be Dick Turpin, not only 
by tho gentleman I am speaking of, but by the girl her- 
self.” 

“And where is this gentleman f” asked Mr. Cawthorn. 

“ Far enough off by this time, I’ll be bound !” replied 
she prisoner. 

“ Why did you not bring him to Newgate with you ?’’ 

“ Do yon think it was likely I should insult him r 5 

“It would have been no insult ; it was necessary for 
him to come if he made the capture, because he is en- 
titled to the reward, and no ono else.” 

“ 1 tell you it is all fudge !” replied the officer. “ That 
is Dick Turpin ; 1 swear to it, and I maintain it, and if 
you liberate him, or refuse to believe my statement, it 
will be at your peril !” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee !” replied the Governor, snapping his 
fingers. “ It is as plain as the nose on your face, you 
have been taken in and done for by Dick Turpin ; you 
have been sold as brown as a hammer— you’ll ueyer hear 


the last of this business ! I’ll take earn it gets pretty 
well known. How green you must be, to bo sure !” 

“ I shall represent your conduot to the proper autho. 
rities,” said the officer, “and you shall take the con- 
sequences. Give me a receipt and let me go. There's 
your prisoner. I tell you he is Dick Turpin ! Take 1dm. 
I- say, and give mo a receipt 1” 

“ I shall do nothing of the sort !’v said the Governor. 
1 1 shall lock him up, and keep him safo till morning ; 
and I consider 1 have heard quite enough to warrant mo 
in coming to the conclusion that you, so far from at- 
tempting to capture the highwayman, have been his ac- 
complice, and aided and abetted his escape.” 

“ Mind what yon aro saying !” said the officer, foam- 
ing with passion. 

“ All right !” said Mr. Cawthorn. “ I tell you that is my 
belief; and such being tho case, I shall take upon' my- 
self the responsibility of keeping you all hero till morn- 
ing, when you will have the opportunity of clearing 
yourself from the charge which this man makes against 
yon ” 

“ I tell you,” cried the officer, who began to be afraid 
he had got himself into a very awkward scrape—' “ I tell 
you I am no accomplice of Dick Turpin’s, and that man 
lies in the throat when he says so ! I’ll admit I may 
have done wrong in not bringing the gentleman with me, 
hut then I did not flunk it would matter ; but it seems 
I have got myself into a nice fix !” 

“You have,” said Mr. Cawthorn, grinning and rub- 
bing his hands together.. “ It strikes me that you’ll 
find it rather difficult to clear yourself of the charge 1” 

“I wish 1 had brought the gentleman with me,” 
said tho officer, “and then all would have been cleared up.” 

“ You would have found it rather a difficult matter to 
have brought him, I fancy,” said the prisoner, with a 
laugh. “ I fancy I see it ! You wouldn’t have brought 
him so easily as yon have brought me !” 

“Very true,” said a voice, “and so I have come by 
myself ! Here I am, Mr. Cawthorn ! How do you find 
yourself this morning ? Pay no attention to what that 
prisoner says. He is a liar, for he tried hard to make 
me believe that he we s myself. I am Dick Turpin, and 
I thought I would jflsjt - look in, and make the remark 
ihat the officer of dragoons is no accomplice of mine. 
Good-byo, all ! I am delighted to take my leave of you !” 


CHAPTER DLXIY. 

DICK TUIiriN AT LENGTH SUCCEEDS IN SE\CHING 
THE DESEJKTED MANSION. 

Feeling convinced that it is ont of our power to des- 
cribe the effects which were produced by this Bpeeeh 
upon the persons who were assembled in the vestibule, 
we shall not make the attempt. 

All we can say iB, that if they had been by some 
mysterious process transformed into etatues, they could 
not. have stood more motionless than they did. 

Tiiey were literally rooted to the ground with astonish- 
ment, and had their lives depended upon it they could 
not have moved hand or foot while Dick Turpin was 
making his extraordinary address. 

The highwayman had seized hold of the spikes and 
drawn himself up so that his faco wa3 clearly visible 
above the top of the door. 

When he had finished speaking he took off his hat 
and waved it in a defiant manner, then disappeared. 

At that instant everyone seemed to start suddenly 
into life. 

“ Ten thousand devils !” cried Mr.' Cawthorn. “ Arn 
I to be made a fool of after all ? After him, I say 1 
Open the door, Winch ! Where are you ? — where is the 
key? Why the devil don’t you open tho door? He 
will bo off before we can get outeido !” 

A furious rush was made towards the door, each one 
striving to get nearest to it, so as to run out into tho 
street first, so the consequence was, that they very much 
impeded each other, and caused atleast a minute’s delay. 

At last the door was unlocked and dashed open. 

Then, in a tumultuous throng, they rushed headlong 
down tho steps, nor could they stop themselves until 
they reached the middle of the Old Bailey, 

Then they panted and looked about them. 

The faint olatter of a horse’s hoofs on the stones alone 
reached their ears. 
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“Mount — mount ! n crie.1 Mr, Cawthorn. “Pursue 
feiia instantly ! Quick, or he will be quite out of hearing 1” 

“ Mount!” said the pfficer in charge of the dragoons — 
“ mount at once i” v - 

They obeyed promptly, and then a voice cried : 

“Yah — ha! There, stop him— stop him ! Tnev* he 
gees — after him— bo quick or you will be too late 

These vociferations eta.' from one of the turnips 

This was by Dick Turpin’s persoajbtoj Lavls^, 

also made his 

He took tdrantsfre oi the sudden rush L. - 2 *» dovf, and 
bad descended ta® steps along with the rest unnoticed. 

As a matter osooume, as soon as ever he reached the 
itreet he took to his heels, and ran as he norar had 
before. 

‘•Stop whom?” roared Mr. Cawtboru— “ who b** 
escaped ?” 

‘ The prisoner !" roared the turnkey. 

The Governor gave vent to some horrible oaths 

“ After him !” he cried — ' after him !— catch hiss J 1 
would not have him escape on any account !” 

Which are we to go after inquired the officer. 

“ Why, both of them, you idiot ! Hun after both, or 
yor will lose them !” 

The dragoons attempted to carry out this order, but as 
individually they could not make up tlieir minds which 
way to take, they ran their hen es against each other in 
confusion. 

Mr. Cawthom was frantic with rage, and danced in 
the street like some infuriated red Indian, while every 
now and then he would seize hold of bis hair, plnck a 
handful out by the roots, and dash it violently down upon 
the ground. 

“You will lose them!” he screamed. “Half of you go 
th.n way and half this way! D — r. you all for a parcel of 
idiots and cowards 1 You will be too late !” 

Leaving the dragoons to pursue the fugitives, we will 
return to Pick Turpin. 

Before he spoke in the extraordinary manner we have 
recorded, he had come to the conclusion that those within 
would be too much astonished to move for a moment or 
two, and then he should easily be able to make his 
escape. 

The re3alt fully proved that he was right. 

It was a daring act to thus proclaim himself while stand- 
ing on the very threshold of Newgate, and while oo many 
were in readiness to pursue him in a moment. 

It was done, however, and thee running down the 
steps, he crossed the road and turned down Fleet Lana. 

Here he found the watchman holding his horse, and in 
happy ignorance of all that had been going on. 

“ Here’s a crown-piece for you," said Dick, “ but 1 
should advise you to hold your tongue about it. If you 
say you have held my horse you will get into trouble, for 
this is Rlr.ck Bess and I am Dick Turpin !” 

The watchman opened his mouth to such a prodigious 
extent that the top of his head seemed in imminent 
danger of falling off No sound, however, «ame from his 
throat, but he made a desperate attempt tc laise an akrm 
by whirling his lantern round and round, labouring nnner 
the delusion that it wau his rattle. 

A word was enough to cause Black Bess to set forward 
at tbs tep of hbr speed, and she flew through the s. Teats 
with a rapidity that would have terrified any ordinary 
rider. 

Dick turned her head in the direction of the Oxford 
Hoad, and in a little while afterwards reached it. 

He paused and listened. 

At first all was sikmt. but scon a faint, almost inaudible 
*oun<. arcse. 

“ They are alter me," ho said. “ Wail, no matter, let 
them come ; I am not afraid that they will overtake me !’* 

He once more set his maio in motion, and La A iiAIe 
while the open country was gained. 

Dick was now on familiar ground. 

There was not a crooS -country road or Irae Mid scarcely 
». tree for miles round that he did not know. go he for. 
•ool. the highway, and turned down a narrow hue, upon 
both sides of which trees grow bo thickly that it aretaeS 
more like the entrance tc a cavern than aught else. 

“ I have had onougn of adventures for one night,” Dick 
•aid, *a he trotted swiftly along this lane. “ 1 fancy there 
irill be a little bit of a consternation tomorrow, 
when U *4 facts become known iiis hr ' it’s a g'vd 


ioke, and I could never have believed that sc daring a 
feat could have been carried out so easily !’’ 

Dick was evidently very well satisfied with his achieve- 
meiit and for some rime he amused himself by laughing 
aloud. 

•At last, happening to iooit up, ts asw in the east a 
faint grey light, which told c» rapid approacn of 
moruiDg, 

i “I must make good speed,” ha saia, “or I shall 
scarcely reach the deserted mansion kefoie daylight. It 
is quite e’ear I shall not io so if I meet with any inter- 
ruption. No more adventures tc-night. ! It’s against my 
nature ; but if one comes in my way I will avoid it.” 

As Dick Turpin took the most lonely road to his desti- 
nation he could think of, it was scarcely likely that he 
woaid meet with anyone, for at that hour few people were 
\siirring. 

( Blaidt Bess seemed to know that she was returning to 
tier old quarters, for Dick found it almost impossible to 
make her moderate her speed. 

Trees, hedges, and moadow3 flitted quickly past them, 
but every moment the faint light in the east increased 
in brightness, and it wrs evident that day would fairly 
dawn before the highwayman reachod the end of his 
journey. 

At length he emerged into tho Finchley Hoad, near tho 
spot where the lane branched oil that led to the desertod 
mansion. 

As the misty light of morning was creeping all over 
the landscape and dimly revealing surrounding objects, 
it was necessary that ha should be cautious iu his move- 
ments, for the consequences of being seen near this spot 
would be serious, if not fatal. 

Accordingly, Dick reined-in his steed, and took a long 
look about him. 

But his piercing g.ixe failed to detect the presence of 
any human being. 

The only living objects besides himself and his mart) 
ecenied to be the little birds that were already chirping 
in every tree. 

Finding the coast was clear, Dick galloped along the 
road for about two hundred yards as rapidly as 
possible. 

Then, coming to the narrow lane, ho turned dow?j li, 
and felt that, for the time being, he was safe. 

Nevertheless, he approached the dilapidated gates with 
great caution, as it was just possible that some of Mr. 
XVrrggles’s men might be lingering and spying about tbs 
place. 

Dick hardly thought this, but yet judged it best to omit 
no precaution, and to keep himself fully on hi» guard. 

All wa« as silent around as when he had first ap- 
proached that spot, and, encouraged by the stillness, ha 
passed through the gates iDto the grass-grown avenue. 

Here, however, he dismounted, and, leading Black P.eru 
by the bridle, plunged at once among the trees, his in- 
tention beiug to get as near to the mansion as he could 
without being seen. 

It was both difficult aad troublesome to force a passage 
through the trees, for having been left uncultivated for so 
long, branches 6hct in ell directions, many of them being 
near the ground. 

Describing in his course a kind of semicircle, Dick 
Turpin at length arrived upon tho margin of the lawn. 

Again he looked closely and scrutinisingly abound, and 
in doing this he was much assisted by the faint daylight. 

So far as he could tell, the mansion looked just the 
game as it had ever dene, presenting eo bigrs whatever 
of habitation 

It was before the front, that Dick paused, and having 
examined this, and feeling satisfied with the result, ha 
nade his way round to tho side, still taking cars to keep 
under the shadow of the trees. 

When he paused again it was opposite the little window 
through which they had boon wont to pass when entering 
or leaving the building. 

Here also silence reigned, tnough or the ground tuara 
still remained traces of the furious struggle that had g*> 
lately taken place upon t’rat spot. 

The bodies of the officers, however, that had lain taer* 
had disappeared. In ail probability, they had been carried 
»wf y by their companions. 

The more he looked about him the more certain siJ 
Dick iv^I that he had all the place to himself. 
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Yet he was not satisfied, nor would La venture to enter 
the building until his examination had been complete. 

Accordingly, he passed completely round it. observing 
all with the greatest closeness. 

And then, and not until then, did he feel thorougb’y 
satisfied. 

The next thing to be decided was what should be dono 
with Black Bess, 

After what had happened, he did not like the idea of 
placing her inside the stable— he wanted to have her in 
some place where ho could rejoin her instantly. 

There appeared to be only one thing that he could do, 
end that was to take her into the deserted mansion with 
him ; but there were difficulties in the way of this ; a 
previous examination made him aware that all the doors 
were so securely fastened that it wonld b9 a matter of 
time to get one open. 

Then the little window was some height from the 
ground, and he doubted whether he should be able to 
gat her through it. 

If he could, why so much the better ; and under this 
conviction he once more came round to that side of the 
mansion. 

Looking at the window, he fancied she might bs able 
to jump through it, provided h9 could only make her 
understand what he meant. 

Ha determined to try. 

He patted her fondly and caressingly upon the neck, 
speaking to her all the while. 

The gallant creature fully understood him, and rubbed 
her head against his breast, and neighed with evident 
pleasure. 

Then, releasing his hold upon the bridle, Pick climbed 
through the window. 

Standing within, he uttered that chirping sound which 
ho always made use of when he wished to call her to him. 

She trotted up to the window in an instant and put 
her head in. 

“ Come, Bess,” he said, patting her again — “ come lass 
— this way 1” 

He stepped bock as ha spoke, and then it wa3 evident 
his maie understood him. 

Turning round, she walked some distance from the 
window — in fact, as far as she was able, for she did not 
stop until she came to the trees. 

Then she turned round and faced her master. 

Again Dick uttered the signal, and with a rush she 
galloped on and leaped through the casement. 

She alighted in perfect safety. 

Bravo !” said Dick. “ All’s well now — I fear noth- 
ing. The money I shall get easily enoush, and now my 
only wish is that my three comrades will not be long in 
returning.” 


CKAFTEE DLXT. 

DICK TUREIN ENDEAVOURS TO ELUCIDATE THE I 
OIYSTERY CONNECTED WITH THE HORRIBLE SOUNDS. 
Having succeeded in getting Black Bess insido the , 
mansion, Dick Turpin felt quite at l:is oase. 

He was sure, from the care he had taken in recon- 
noitring, that no officers wore about, and no one had 
noticed his arrival, so that his future proceedings seemed 
plain and simple enough. 

His visit respecting his three comrades was not very 
likely to be fulfilled, for at that very moment they were 
many miles away, and many obstacles were in the way 
of their return. 

Still Turpin was quite contented with what he had al- 
ready done, and having patted and soothec Black Bess, 
he passed through the door we have so often mentioned 
which led into the passage. 

The first thing that he had to do, was to find some 
chamber in the mansion where he could place Black 
Bess, so that should occasion require it, he should be 
able to rejoin her instantly. 

This threatened to bs difficult, for there were several 
doors near at hand, yet they were ail well secured. 

One in particular, that was situated at the extremity 
of the passage, attracted his attention, and be advanced 
towards it. 

It was locked and bolted. 

The latter seenrements were easily removed. 

He then set to work upon the look, and, after about 


half an hour’s labour, ha managed to get th9 door 
open. 

The chamber beyond had a damp, earthy kind of 
smell, and wa3 plunged into a state of partial obscurity. 

The only light which made its way into the place was 
that which struggled through some small diamond- 
shaped holes that were ent in the window shutters, 

In less than a moment, however, Dick Turpin was 
able to see about him with tolerable ease and distinet- 
uess, and, by degrees, every object which the room con- 
tained was revealed to him. 

He then came to the conclusion that in former times 
this place had served as a kitohen, for all the fittings 
belonging to it and mo3t of the utensils still re- 
mained. 

Ho considered this would serve his purpose excellently, 
and determined that for a little while it should be a 
stable for his mare. 

He loosened the girths of the saddle, but did not take 
it off. 

He also removed the bit from her month, though he 
did not remove the bridle. 

The next thing to be done was to obtain some pro. 
vender. 

There was nothing else to be had excopt the grass 
upon which she bad formerly fed, and some of this he 
resolved to obtain at once, for, as he rightiy enough 
imagined, there was loss probability of ins being seen 
at that early morning hear than if he was to remain till 
late in the day. 

There were two windows in the kitohen, and, going 
fo one, he opened it, and unbarred and unbelted tha 
shutters. 

He did not aViate his caution, bnt opened them a littls 
way and peeped out. 

Failing to see or bear anything encouraged him to 
proceed. 

Opening them still further, he sprang out mto the gar- 
den. 

Grass was growing in abundance all around him, and. 
in a few moments, he had gathered a very large quantity 
— enough to last hie mare a couple of days at least. 

He did this in order to avoid as much as possible the 
risk which he ran while gathering it. 

Having completed his task, ho sprang through the 
window again and carefully closed the shutters after 
him. 

“ Now, Bess,” he said, “ you will do for a time — at 
least, yon are all right ; and now to look for the 
money !’ 

He was abont to leave the kitchen, when his eye sne- 
denly alighted upon an object which caused him to utter 
a cry of satisfaction. 

This was an old-fashioned lamp standing upon a 
shelf. 

He took hold of it instantly, and found that it was 
thickly covered with dnst. 

Whether it would burn, after having been disused so 
long as it evidently had been, was doubtful, aud though 
feeling this, his satisfaction was scarcely, if at all, de- 
creased. 

Having secured this unexpected prize, he left the 
kitchen and olosed the door carefully after him, and ou- 
aeavonred to conoeal, as wall a3 he could, all tkSkee of 
its having been broken open. 

There was no r.eoossity to light the lamp at present, 
for day had fairly begun, ai d the ample staircase and 
entrance bail were fully illuminated bv the circular 
skylight in tl'.6 roof. > 

Diok Turpin ascended the stairs quickly. 

He was impatient to reach that little apartment at 
the top cf the house in whieh ho and his companions 
had spent so much of their time. 

He was doubtful whether lie ehonld find the money 
where he had left it— there was a strong probability 
that the police officers had made off with the whole. 

As he mounted, he looked keenly aooufc.him from 
right to left, but he failed to perceive any sign 3 of the 
presence of the police offioers. 

At length he gained the top of the staircase, and en- 
tered the apartment with a beating heart. 

He saw at a glance that nothing had been disturbed 
— the place presented ezaotiy the same appearance a? 
when had last left it. 
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The money had all been placed In a drawer in the old- 
fashioned table. 

Ha went up to it, ojiened the drawer, and then, to his 
joy, found that the money, which he and his comrades nad 
run to so much risk to obtain, was still there. 

His first impulse w as to transfer it to hia pockets ; but 
as the weight would have been considerable and prcve 
an impediment to motion, he determined, upon second 
thoughts, to leave it where it wae. 

“And now,” said Dick, as he seated himseu in the 
large arm-chair, “ 1 have got nothing to dt but wait for 
the approach of night, si when it comes I hope that my 
comrades will come also, for a lengthened stay here would 
in all probability bo dangerous to a degree.” 

Dick was very weary, and unconsciously sank oft into 
a deep sleep, which continued several hears, and had the 
effect of rerreshing him in no smal’ degree. 

His slumbers wore not disturbed or broken in upon in 
any way, and when he awoke he looked around him in 
eorae surprise, but he soon remembered where he was. 

He felt quite a new man and in readiness to sustain any 
amount of fatigue. 

He went to the window, and looking cut, found by S 3 
inspection of the sky that it was long past noon. 

The enact time he had no means of knowing. 

“I have s'ept a long while,” he murmured bet no 
matter, I have Wen in safety, and it has dona me good. 

I win go down now and see whether Black Bess is all 
right.” 

J ust then his eyes fell upon the lamp on the table, and 
remembering its condition and the doubts he had had 
whether it would light, he resolved first of all to remove 
me dust with which it was covered, and then try the ex- 
periment of lighting it. 

He trimmed the wick, aud unscrewing the upper por- 
tion found that the reservoir beneath contained a con- 
siderable quantity of oil, which was however, fast losing 
its fluid state and becoming solid. 

Screwing the top on again, he next took out of his 
pocket a buttle of phosphorous and soma matches. 

Dick was too fully impressed with the importance o! 
having the means of obtaining a light to his hand even 
to be without the little apparatus we have mentioned. 

The task of lighting the lamp was a troublesome and 
tedious one, but eventually he was gratified by finding 
his efforts crowned with complete success. 

Having thus satisfactorily proved that it was possible to 
light the lamp, he extinguished it, and then proceeded to 
carry out hia original intention of visiting Black Bess. 

He took the lamp with him, for he could not tell is what 
way it might be useful. 

Upon reaching the kiiclien, he found that Black Bees 
had made herself quite at home in her new quarters. 

He patted and stroked her. and then west te? the 
window. 

He did not open It, bnt listened 

The same silence continued, and so he came to the con- 
clusion that the police odioers had quite abandoned it. 

While listening thus, Dick suddenly remembered the 
mysterious and awful sou mis he had'ao often heard in 
the mansion, and the origin of which he had Sever been 
able to make out. 

He recollected, too, that whan the officers made their 
former attack npon the place, he was just then about to 
make an exploration of the building, ia order to elucidate 
the mystery. 

As the reader is aware, subsequent circumstances pre- 
vented him from carrying out his purpose. 

“I will have one more trial," he said halt aloud as !ro 
turned away frcaa the window. “I shoidd have preferred 
having some one with me when upon each en expedition, * 
lu order that I might have a witness to what 1 say, and 
so that I might make sure my fancy did not deceive me 
However, 1 have now nothing at all to do, and this ex- 
ploring expedition will 6erve to pass away the time, that 
Otherwise would hang very heavily upon my hands.” 

He left the kitchen as he spoke, and hastilv ascended 
the staircase, nor did he pause until he reached the splat- 
tered door of the mvstcrious chamber. 

That this was tie source from which the ncrrrible 
sounds had emanated he was quite •ertam— -be had ciood 
es the outside and heard them, therefore it was here 
where he should lock to find the solution of the mystery. 

All previous attempts bad failed Bltorly., but bv hc^ed 
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on this occasion by the oxercke 'of great patience and 
close scrutiny to be able to clear the matter up 

He crossed the ante-room without bestowing much 
examination upon it, aud hastened to enter the armour v 

Although it was broad day, only a very dim light crejij 
into this place, and though his eyes were accustomed m 
the obscurity, Dick made up hie mind to light the lamia 
and so have increased illumination to aid Mm in 
search 

He determined to conduct his search in a systematic 
manner, and so commenced with the wall on Lis right 
hand. 

He walked on slowly, closely scrutinising it. • 

But he was unable to detect anything of a singular 
character more than the strung a weapons with which the 
walls were covered. 

Upon mauy of these, Dick could not help gazing with 
a great amount of interest. 

The collection of arms had evidently been made at 
great expense ar.d trouble, and specimens had beet 
obtained from every quarter of the globe, and included 
not only those in use at the time of which we are writing, 
but those which had been in existence from the earliest 
periods. 

But deeply interested as be was, Dick would net allow 
himself to be led away from his original purpose. 

It took bins nearly three hours to go completely round 
the room, and at the expiration of that tim6 we have men- 
tioned, he reached the door again. 

Not a single square inch of the wall, from the floor up 
to as high as he could see. had escaped his Careful observa- 
tion, and yet lie had not been able to discover anything at 
all calculated to explain the mysterious sounds. 

Nor, indeed dfud he make any discovery whatever, for 
the secret door 'forming an outlet from the armoury he 
waa already aware of the existence of. 

Whether that was connected with the mysterious 
sounds was more than he could tell. 

Then he remembered the two figures they had fount- 
lying so strangely, on the floor. 

Thinking it possible that this might afford some clue, he 
waited towards the spit ; but his astonishment may !;«* 
inmgined when he found scarcely a fragment remained 

This puzzled him beyond measure, for he was, of 
course, ignorant of the fact that Mr. Wriggles and his 
officers bad stumbled and fell over them, thus reducing 
the two bodies to an almost impalpable powder. 

He taxed his brain to the utmost, without being able to 
satisfy himself precisely as to the cause. 

He had no difficulty, however, in coming to the conclu* 
sion that there was nothing to be learned in that quarter. 

Then, as to the floor of the armoury, that had been ex- 
amined with the greatest care by himself and his three 
friends, so it was hardly likely that he would discover 
anything in that quarter. 

On iy th» secret door remained. 

Through this Le had already passed, though hastilv. 
and he had made no discovery that would account in any 
way for the mysterious sounds. 

Besides, when they had stood upon the 6tairca6e, the 
cries appeared to come from the ante-room, and this sect® 
door opened from the furthest extremity of the armoury. 

As there was nothing left to investigate, Dick was, in c 
manner of speaking, compelled to pursue his inquiries is 
this quarter. 

Accordingly, he crossed the threshold of the searet door, 
and paused at the top of the flight of spiral stops. 

He looked to see whether there were any stcp3 leading 
upwards, but found there were none, 

“ l ao not see that much geed is to be obtained be 
descending these steps.” Le said ; “ the crie3 I heard cannot 
have come from these depths ; yet there is something 
below that I would fain look upon cnee more, ghastly and 
horrible ik it is.” 

Dick alluded to ihe skeleton which he had found chained 
to the wall of the dungeon. 

He went down the steps with the grea^st deliberation, 
looking keenly at the walls as he descended. 

Nothing but the rough masoniy, however, met his gaze, 
ar.d once more he found himself .n the subterraneous 
dungeon 

The skeleton was still there, presenting the same 
appearance as before ; but newhere around him could ha 
2nd anything to explain, who the vnforiuaate being ws* 
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gf by whoso orders he had beau chained there, to nioet 
ao horrible a death. 

Dissatisfied and disappointed at the want of success 
he had experienced, Dick Turpin set to work to explore 
the various passages. „ 

But he learned nothing, except that where they 
branched off, in the manner we have elsewhere described, 
they proceeded for a Bliort distance and then united. 

The bodies of the police offioers had all been removed. 

In the distanoe Turpiu perceived that faint speck of 
light which indicated the outlet of the passage ; but he 
did not deem it worth while to go nearer towards it, 
for fear any police officers should be concealed in the 
vicinity. 

Accordingly, he retraced his steps, and peached the 
armoury without having made any discovery. 

44 Ib this to remain for ever aa uureveaied uiystei.y ?” 
he asked, as he looked around him, at the curious ol-iects 
on the wall. “ Am I fated never to learn what caused 
those horrible sounds ? It seems so ; but yet I will make 
another attempt — uot now, however ; I will wait until 
my three companions return, and then, when we are all 
together, it will be strange indeed if we do not penetrate 
this mystery, insolvable as it now appears to be.” 

CHAPTER DLXYL 

DICK TURPIN IS ATTACKED BY POLICE OFFICERS ON 

tub staircase of the deserted mansion. 
Although Diok Turpin spoke these words with great 
energy and determination, yet there did not seem to be 
any reasonable prospect of his succeeding in making 
the discovery he so inuoh wished. 

It would be scarcely possible to imagine a closer and 
more rigid Bearoli than that which lie had made by him- 
self ; nothing had escaped his observation. 

The cause which had produoed those sounds promised 
to remain involved in mystery. 

The Bearch had oocupied several hours, and upon gain- 
ing the landing on the staircase, Turpin discovered that 
night had already set in. 

The services of the lamp which he had so fortunately 
discovered were now absolutely called for, and he looked 
at its tiny flame with great solicitude, for fear it should 
not oontinuo to burn long enough to answer his purpose. 

On that night Diok felt almost sure his absent friends 
would return, and when lie reached the landing, as we 
have described, he suddenly chauged liis mind. 

His iuteution had been to wait in the mansion until 
they arrived; but oonsidering that he should incur 
danger by so doing, made him resolve to take up his 
position somewhere outBide. 

He could not tell how many offi ;ers might be lurking 
■«,bout, and some of them might notice the arrival of the 
three highwaymen, who would once more fiud them- 
selves in a perilous situation. 

“ I am sure that will be my best plan,” said Diok. 

4 1 will go upstairs and take possession of the money, 
and then ascend again and hide myself somewhere near 
the entrance gates, for——” 

He ceased suddenly and assumed a listening attitude. 

Some trivial sound had broken in upon the intense 
silenoe which prevailed in that deserted habitation, and 
though its oause might be uuimportant, yet placed as he 
was, Dick felt it necessary to take notice of everything. 

Holding the lamp so that its light was not so likely to 
be seen, he bent over the massive balustrade of the stair- 
case and Btretched his eense of hearing to the utmost. 

The sounds of footsteps and the murmuring of voices 
came upon his ear. 

His first thought was, that they were his tmemies en- 
deavouring to steal stealthily upon him and take him 
by surprise ; but the next moment he fancied it was 
probably his comrades who had returned. 

Ho was the more inclined to think this from the manner 
in which the persons below were ascending the Btairoase. 

They were neither endeavouring to be silent ncr noisy, 
but were coming up in the most easy, matter-of-fact 
manner imaginable, and this made Turpiu believe that 
they were not police officers. 

Nevertheless, a doubt remained in his miud, and it 
was very important that thie doubt should be completely 
feet at rest. 

How to do it appeared no easy matter, but after n 


moment's thought Turpin stepped noiselessly to one 
portion of the staircase, from which lie could oommand 
a tolerable view of the stairs below, for, aa wo have 
previously Btated, it was a well staircase. 

He instantly perceived a faint glimmering light, 
which rapidly increased in brilliancy. 

Still, it was not sufficient to dispeise tho darkness, 
and from the position Turpiu occupied it looked more 
like a twinkling Btar than aught else. 

Some of its beams, however, fell upon the apparel of 
the person who was oarryiug it, and after a scrutinising 
glauce Dick came to the conclusion that it shone upou 
the uniform of a police officer. 

If he had not been certain of thiB, his suspicions would 
quickly have been confirmed, for he heard a voice say ; 

‘•Make haste, will you, or it will be sunrise before we 
reach the top of this d — d staircase !” 

As soon as Turpin heard these words he was quite 
convinced that they were not uttered by either of his 
three comrades. 

They were police officers who were ascending, and he 
suddenly found himself iu a position of great danger. 

He could not conceal from himself that the probability 
was, they had tracked him, by some means or other, to 
where he now was, aud very likely they had entered the 
kitchen and taken possession of lllack Bess. 

If this was so, his peril was extreme, for, single handed 
and deprived of his gallant mare, he could not cope with 
his foes, who doubtless had assembled in large numbers. 

But even if they had not taken possession of Black 
Bess, how was he to rejoin her 't It seemed absolutely 
impossible. 

For a moment ho stood there buried iu thougnt. 

He was aroused by the rapid ascent of the police 
officers, who by this time were veiy close indeed to 
where he stood. 

Then suddenly he thought of tlie money in the drawer 
upstairs. 

His first impulse was to fly and disregard it, hut then, 
upon second thoughts, he considered it was his duty not 
to lose the opportunity of carrying off so much booty. 

By ascending to tho top of the mansion, however, he 
could not but increase his danger, for, iu order to escape, 
it was necessary to go down. 

But being unwilling to lose this large amount or to 
allow it to fall into the hands of his foes, lie turned 
round, extinguished tho lamp, and sped swiftly but 
noiselessly up the Btairs. 

Iu au inoredibly short apace of time he reached the 
topmost landing, and glided into the room. 

He opened the drawer quickly, and commenced trans- 
ferring its contents to his pockets. 

Nimble as lie wa«, it took him at least two miuutea 
to empty the drawer. 

He had his pistols all ready for immediate service, and, 
without loss of time, stepped out on to the landing again 

What he was to do now seemed a mystery. 

To have attempted to descend tho stairs, and cut a 
way through the officers, would have been little short 
of madness ; and ever ready as he was to adopt, in the 
moment of danger 5 any desperate expedient, Dick 
shrunk from attempting this. 

The officers, however, were very near the top of the 
stairs. 

They had stopped, for some purpose or other, on one 
of the lower landings, but now they were ascending 
again. 

Diok looked about him with increasing apprehensive- 
ness, but he was unable to see any means by which lie 
might escape. 

On the landing was a huge oak chest. 

For what purpose it had been used he knew not, but 
he had often notioed it, aud now resolved to remove it 
to the top of the staircase, so as to form a barricade. 

The chest was a great weight, but it was furnished 
With a handle at each end. 

These Turpin seized alternately, and soon had the 
oheat close to the top of the Btairoase. 

The lumbering sound produced by the removal of this 
heavy oiyoct sounded strangely and alarming in that- 
Bilent place, and when they first heard it, tlie officers 
paused and stood huddled up together. 

Quickly recovering from their surprise, however, they 
hastily rushed up the stairs, but, before they could reaoh 
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the top, Dick Turpin sncceeded in wedgiug ilie oak 
chest in between the banisters in sucli a ins nmr ns to 
make it a mo3t formidable obstacle to enruiount. 

“ Hold !” he cried, in a voice that made every officer 
panse — “hold, I say! If you ascend a step higher I 
will fire both these pistols among you !” 

“ lnck Turpin,’’ said a voice — “surrender — we have 
got you this time and no mistake, so you had a damned 
sight better give in than make alms about it — wo have 
you now ns safe as a nut !’’ 

“Beware!” said D.ok. “I tell you I would rather 
die a thousand deaths than surrender once ! If you at- 
tempt to capture me, it will be at vour own peril 1” 

“Come oh,” said the police officer who had before 
spoken — '‘come on — never mind what he says! You 
will find it will be different when you get np !” 

i)iok Turpin a„aiu glanced about him, but he could 
see no means by which he could make his escape, and 
liis face assumed a more anxious expression than it 
usually wore. 

It was impossible that he could hold out against so 
many officers as were on the staircase. 

He might prolong tiie contest, but they must succeed 
in the end, without assistance came to him, in the shape 
of his three absent comrades, and this hope was tco 
(rail a one to be depended upon for a moment. 

“ Dick Turpin,” said the officer, “ our orders are to 
take you dead or alive, so if you resist, your death will 
bo upon your own fiend !” 

Almost as soon as the words were uttered, a pistol 
was levelled at the highwayman. 

Diek just saw the movement of the officer’s hand, 
and theu hoard the report. 

He stood perfectly still. a 

He was aware that, as he had heard the report, he 
was at the most, only wounded. 

The treacherous manner in wliicli the shot had been 
fired exasperated him greatly, and, acting upon the im- 
pulse of the moment, he pulled the triggers of the two 
pistols he held in his hands. 

A loud report ensued, followed by cries of pain from 
beiow, and thou the officers fired two more 
shots. 

Turpi)! found that his position at the head of the stair- 
case was uiiten ible, and so taking advantage of the 
blue smoko that was curling about in every direction, 
he retreated, as he thought, in the direction of the room 
from which he had just emerged. 

But in the excitement of the moment he made a mis- 
take arid found himself near one of the other doors 
opening from the landing, the threshold of which he had 
not yet crossed. 

He turned the handle, but the door remained firm in 
its set’ing. 

By dashing himself suddenly against it, however, he 
caused it to fly open. 

This door opened upon a staircase, and it was a thou- 
sand wonders Dick oid not lose his balance. 

He saved himself by clutching the handle, and then 
he closed tho door behind him. 

At first ho was a t a loss to understand where ho was. 

Stairs were below him evidently, but to what part of 
the house t hey led, he was at a lo-s to imagine. 

He commenced descending them, however, without 
pansing to consider where they might take him ; he only 
know he was getting further from his foes. 

The tact was, as Dick soon found, that the staircase 
he was descending, was the one that had been used 
by the domestics at the time when the house was in- 
habited. 

In all suoh mansions, it i3 usual to have two stair- 
cases, ore the grand staircase, for the use of visitors 
and the occupiers of the building, and the other, a back 
staircase, by which tho servants could ascend to the 
upper rooms. 

The officers, observing Dick Turpin retreating, 
scrambled over the oak chest in the best way they were 
able, but they found it a rather awkward obstacle to 
surmount. / 

By chance they pushed open tho door at the top of 
the stairs, and, as they carried a light, they saw at onoo 
what kind of place it was. 

They could hear Diok Turpin hastily descending, and 
fired a volley of bullets after him. 


Fortunately our hero had turned an angle in the stairs, 
and tho bullets were buried in the woodwork or flattened 
against the walls. 

This report caused Disk to descend with still greater 
speed. 

Directly they had fired, the offic''r-' rushed pell-mell 
down the staircase. 

Dick, however, had a good start, and coming presently 
to a door, he closed it, and bolted it on the inner side. 

This would prove some hindranoe to the progress of 
his pursuers, and fnrnish him with at least one chance 
more of making his escape. 

The time occupied in doing this was really insignifi- 
cant, and Diok again flew down the staircase at his ut- 
most speed. 

Ho now began to grow very anxious to know wheie 
this staircase led, but scarcely dared to hope that it 
would bring him near the kitchen in which he had 
placed Black Bess. 

All around him was profoundly dark, and the manner 
in which hedescended tho stairs was reckless toadogroe. 

Suddenly, however, he was brought to an abrupt stop. 

Ho had reached the bottom of the staircase un- 
expectedly, and did not see the door that was placed at 
the foot of it. 

The first intimation he received of its presence was 
by coming with full force against it. 

He was bruised, and for the space of sevaral seconds 
half stunned. 

Recovering himself, and exactly comprehending his 
position, he dashed himself against tho door. 

It flew open instancy, for the fastenings had been, to 
some extent, deranged by the violence with which he had 
before come in contact with it. 

He stood perfectly still, aud strained his eyes, endea- 
vouring to pierce the darkness with which lie was sur- 
rounded. 

The attempt was a vain one, however, and then sud- 
denly he heard a sharp ringing sound, which he imme- 
diately recognised. 

Then his ears were saluted by a low, but well-known 
neigli, and at that moment he felt something softtouoh 
him upon the breast. 

“ Black Bess !” he exclaimed, in a tone of incredulous 
joy — “ Black Bess ! I have found her ; she is safe — 
surely now I shall escape !” 

He patted her on the neck, and then with nervous 
haste tightened the saddle-girths and placed the bit in 
her mouth. 

While he was,, so occupied a tremendous crash came 
npon his ears, and was instantly followed by the sound 
of footsteps rapidly descending the staircase. 

CHAPTER D LX VI I, 

DICK TURPIN’S POSITION IN THE DESERTED MANSION 
INCREASES IN PERIL AND INTEREST. 

The presence of the police officers at the deserted man- 
sion at this juncture, and the peculiar manner in which 
they had entered the premises, may seem not a little 
strange to the reader. 

A very few words, however, will serve to explain their 
presence on this occasion, and place the reader in pos- 
session of some facta necessary to be known. 

It will be remembered that after Mr. Wriggles’s at- 
tack upon Dick Turpin in the garden, he had galloped 
off in pursuit with several of his men, leaving Jim 
Lickfold lying on the ground in a desperate condition. 

In common with the rest who were wounded and 
dead, he was carried away from tho scene of conflict, 
and placed at a public-house on Finchley Road, where 
his hurts were properly attended to. 

Most of the officers, himself included, had not been 
wounded very seriously, so, after their hurts were 
properly dressed, they very quickly recovered. 

It was towards the close of that day, and about the 
time when Diok Turpin" was engaged in exploring the 
armoury, that Jim Liokfold and several of his compan- 
ions, feeling very much better — almost well, in fact — 
were seated in a room set aside for their nse in tho 
public-house we have just mentioned, 

“ Well ! ” said Jim Licitfold, addressing his companions, 
“ I’m damned if we have not brought our pigs to a fine 
market, though we might have been worse off that* 
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we are. Curse 11m t Dick Turpin 'ay I, and ail his crew ! 
snd no one will rejoice more than I shall when the day 
comes for him to be scragged !” 

'The other officers murmured an assent, for the min 
they had experienced from their wounds had produce 'i in 
their l>reast“ a very strong feeling against the high >1 ay- 
man. 

“Well, mates 1” said Jim Lickfold, “if you feci pretty 
well, I have got something to propose to you that I think 
you will like. 1 made a bungling mistake, and got a good 
many of you into trouble, and I am anxious to a tone for it 
if I possibly can ; so if you feel well enough to go out 
upon a little expedition this very night, I will tell you at 
once what I have to propose, and which you will find will 
*uru very much to your advantage/ 

“Hear, hear 1” cried the other police officers “Go os, 
Jim ! We are ail attention !” 

“But are yon well enough for a little exp'dit’ca, do 
you think ?” 

‘‘ Oh, yes — yes 1” 

“ Well, I am myself, and sc I thought yon were. To 
begin, then. While 1 have been laid up, I have Been 
thinking matters over a great deal, and 1 have come to 
the conclusion that the highwaymen had taken up their 
quarters in that blessed old mansion for some time before 
we happened to disturb them.” 

“ But we only found Dick Turpin,” said one. “ Where 
do you think the others are ?” 

“That's more than I can tell. Of course they are off 
on an excursion soniewhero. However, that’s nothing- 
.o do with what I was going to say.” 

“Proceed, then.” 

“ Now, I think ycu’ll admit that wc rather took Dick 
Turpin by surprise that night when we broke in and at- 
tacked him” 

“ Well, I should rather say we did, judging by what 
took place.” 

“Very well, then, if they have taken up their quarters 
chore for any «ngth of time — and 1 feel sure they have— 
tpu may depend upon it that somewhere or other in the 
eld place thay have a great deal of booty concealed. Now, 
as we took Dick Turpin by surprise, it’s pretty certain 
that hfi did not carry it away with him, so I should say 
,118 probability is, that tho booty is there still. 1 dare 
^ay you understand what I am going to propose — -it's that 
■re should wait till night comes, and then slip off to the 
asserted mansion, get in, and have a good hunt for this 
booty. If we find it, why we will divide it equally among 
i ursalves, and nobody need be any the wiser.” 

By the manner of the police officers, it was easy to see 
•.hat they highly relished the proposition which Jim 
Lickfold had made, and they, oue aud all, signified the 
utmost willingness to assist him to carry it out. 

They were absolutely frantic to start, when Jim said : 

“ I should not feel a bit surprised if we were to fiud a 
thousand pounds there. Very likely we should find a great 
deal more, but suppose we find that amount — well, there 
are five of us — so that would be just a couple of hundred 
pounds a-pieee, and all I can say is, that such a sum 
would be very acceptable to me.” 

A»1 Jim’s companions were of the same way of thinking, 
„nd they were delighted beyond measure at the prospect 
of obtam'ng so large a sum at one stroke. 

Jim was determined to clench the matter, so fie added : 

** You see. mates, the best of it is that there is no 
danger and very little trouble. All we shall have to do. 
as I said before, will b« to make our way to the deserted 
mansion, creep in through the window, and then we ran 
spend the night in no'vrcfiir.g the place over,” 

“But,” earn .m — the officers, whose valour had 
cool jd considerably sinoe the wound he had i ,st 
received, " snppose we should find som9of thehighwaj= 
naen there — how then 

“ That is not in the least degree probable,” said Jim 
Lickfold. “The other three, you may depend, have 
taken the alarm long before this, aud would never think 
of coming near the place, for fear there should be some 
officers guarding it. Then, as for Dick Turpin, we all 
know very well that old Wriggles is on his track, und 
ho will have quite enough to do to look after his own 
safety. No— no, mates, there will be no danger of that 
*nrt.‘ We shall have the place all to ourselves.” 

l * ’Then,” said one of the others, “ I consider that it is 
so '.nor* tbffe right, as Jim has put us up to this, which we 


should never hive thought of ourselves, that he snuOtJ 
have the largest share when the money is divided." 

“No — no S 1 said Jiui. “Share and share aiike is my 
motto 1 l might be inclined to accept something extra 
under wey other circumstances than the present, hut I want 
to make* seme atonement for my etupid bluuder, which 
caused so many of you to be wounded." 

Several of the officers had looked rather frowningly 
upon ini since he mado the mistake refetred to, but now 
they quite ch-auged tneir demeanour, and cae of them 
said : 

“ We do not blame you, Jim— bc 4 «= bit. It wes me vs 
old Wriggles’* fault than youra. I only wish that w| 
were ordered out under your command instead of hi* ; 
w? should get on a damned sight better than we do !” 

“ We should,” said Jim, sinking his voice to a vbisp?’-. 
“for between ourselves, my private opinion is that aid 
Wriggles is a fool I” 

“ Bo he is — so he is !” 

“ WelL now, as this matter is agreed upon, jast take wj 
advice a little further — have something g>x»d to driufc, 
and fortify yourselves against the cold, aud I’ll warrant to 
say that before the sun rises to-morrow, we shall be all a 
couple of hundred pounds richer than we are at this 
moment.” 

The enthusiasm of the officers now rose to its highest 
pitch, and they looked upon Jim Lickfold as being f 
very best fellow in existence. 

More drink was brought iu, and the tine between tnea 
and nightfall was occupied in consuming it- and arranging 
their plan of proceeding. 

“Now mates,” said Jim, “ of course we don’t know ne 
more than a stump whereabouts this booty is ; but it is. 
in the house somewhere, I feel convinced Now, I bav6 
got one way of searching a house, and I shall always 
stick to it, without some one else can show me a better ” 

“What is it, Jim?” 

“ Why, when I get into the house, I go right away lift- 
stairs to the top of it, and tl-en I begin my search, going 
carefully over the top floor first, then descending to the 
next floor, and. so on, till I come to the cellars, or find 
what I am looking for. It may seem the longest way 
about, bnt if it is slow it is sure.” 

“So it is, Jim !” cried the rest. “There couldn’t l* a 
1 letter jrtan 1 You shall have the direction of the affair 
from first to last 1" 

“All right, mates, and though I say it myself, as 
shouldn’t, still it’s my opinion you’ve acted very wisely. 
If anybody can carry out the affair successfully, 1 
can !” 

By the time night fairly came, the ofiLers Lad an im- 
bibed just enough to make them right for the undertaxing 
they were about to set out upon. 

They loaded and primed their pistols, and made every 
preparation. 

With Jim Lickfold at their head they set oat tor tu« 
deserted mansion. 

Their astute leader, who was familiar with every inch 
of the ground in the neighbourhood, took them straight 
across the fields to their destination, so that they reached 
it in a very short, space of time iudeed. 

J im remembered quite well where the little window 
was situated at which he had seen Maud make hej 
appearance, so he did. not pause until he siood before 
it. 

“Now, then,” he said, “this is the wsy! Scramble 
through after me! There is no particular hurry, you 
know; but still, we need not lose time; and tajtg u*» 
word tor it, we have got the place all to our=elvea t* 

This the officers bU believed, and so they scrambled 
through the window into the little apartment, where 
Jim Lickfold lighted & wax taper. 

They then paused out into tho passage; nrut had their 
lender made up his mind to commence Ida search at- the 
bottom of the house instead of the top, why then hs 
would have discovered Black Bess iu tha kitchen. 

But things were ordaiued otherwise. 

He knew the way to the staircase, so, calling out to 
his men to follow him, he led the wav towards it, and 
commenced to ascend. 

The dreary, supernatural kind of silence which always 
filled the mansion, produced an effect upon the officers, 
who instinctively aud unconsciously lowered their voices 
and "■•ilkcd with uoiselfij-.a foouiiii? 
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It was while they were ascending in this manner that 
Dick Turpin first caught sight of them. 

With what happened afterwards the reader has already 
been made acquainted. 

Dick Turpin ascended the stairs, went into the room, 
pocketed the gold, and came out on the landing again 
without the officers having the remotest suspicion that 
there was auy oneelse beneath the roof save themselves. 

i lumbering of the chest as Dick dragged it from 
its place came upjn their ears with startling suddenness 
and several of the most timid felt inclined to beat an 
immediate retreat, for they imagined the sound had some 
wperuatur.il orij ,in. 

• 7P y superstition however, about Jim 

Lickfold. 

He generally saw through a thing at once, and his re- 
flection was that Dick Turpin had come hack for the 
mmey, and had managed to get there first. 

This enraged him greatly. 

it was Jim, then, whe had spoken to Dick Turpin about 
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taking him dead or alive, and then immediately fired a 
pistol point-blank at him. 

Jim was in hopes that by this course he should put an 
end to the affair. 

[ As previously related, they scrambled over the oak 
chest as soon as Dick Turpin beat a retreat, and followed 
him to the top of the stairs. 

Down these they descended, until they were brought to 
stop by the door which Dick Turpin had managed to 

]\ow, my boys !” said Jim, “ you promised to leave 
the direction of this affair in my hands, so don’t hesitate 
to obey my commands, and we shall not only get the 
money I have spoken of, but *he reward for Dick Turpin 
as well ! ’ r 

“ We will obey !” 

“ then— as there are five of us, two shaL -emaiti 

here, and batter down this door ; I will go with the other 
two down the great staircase and out into the garden, 
ion drive him to one of the windows — we will be oti 
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toe look-out with our pistols in our hands and as soon as 
bo makes his appearance we will fire at him, and pop- 
down he will go !" 

Hastily calling two men to follow him, Jim Lickfold 
hastened down the grand staircase, while the others set to 
work to clem «,ish the o.^r 

Jim and his fwc companions jumped out of the window 
Into die garden, and then, panting and excited, with their 
pistols clutched nervously in their hands, they wa tched 
for Dick Turpin to make his appearance. 

The oi hers in the meanwhile broke down the uoc nd 
desi-ended the steps leading to the kitchen. 

Before they could reach it, however, Dick Turpin had 
got Black Bess all ready. 

The kitchen window was already open, and all he had 
to do was to withdraw the bolts of the shutters* and push 
them back upon their hinges. 

Then, at the word of command, he felt sure Black Bees 
would leap with him into the garden. 

Lioldiug her thus in readiness to mount, and not dream- 
ing that the officers wore watching outside, Dick with 
drew the bolt and flung open the shutters. 

Jim Liekfold heard the slight sound which this pro* 
(Bleed, and saw the shutters fly open. 

He guessed what was coming, and rushed towards the 
kitchen window. 

Dick’s movements were very rapid, and before the 
police officers on the staircase could reach the kitchen, he 
had sprang into the saddle, and, pressing his heels close 
against the flanks of his bonny mare, he bent low down 
upon her neck, and urged her forward by his usual cry 

Black Bess responded willingly to the bignaL 

With a rush she flow onward, and leaped tluongn the 
window with a bound. 

Jim Lickfold and his companions had not expected 
quite such a sudden movement, nevertheless they quickly 
recovered from their surprise, and fired. 

But their aim was hasty and unsteady, and failed to do 
the smallest amount of damage. 

Then the other officers appeared at the window of the 
kitchen, and they, too, fired a volley at the flying forms 
of the highwayman and his steed 


CHAPTEK DLXVIII. 

DICK TUKFtN WAITS IN VAIN FOR THE ATPKARANCE OF 
HIS ABSENT COMRADES. 

The police officers were all unprovided with horses, so 
that, to commence a pursuit after Dick Turpin, *vae quite 
out of the question. 

Jiin Lickfuld was furious when he saw Dick Turpin 
disappear among the trees, apparently none the worse for 
the many shots that were fired after him. 

Those officers who were in the kitchen, however, 
quickly scrambled through the window, and wore rushing 
off in pursuit, when Jim called them back, 

“ Where are you going to, you damned fools ?’’ ho 
asked. “ What good can you do, I wonder ? He has again 
slipped through our hands 1 I made sure of the reward 
this time !” 

The officers looked rather crestfallen at each otner, and 
then one, assuming a philosophic air, said : 

“Well, I suppose we mu3t make the best we can of * 
bad job! You know, when we started, we never thought 
of finding Dick Turpin. We came to fetch the money. 
Let us go and get it, and return.” 

“Fool — idiot!” roared Jim Lickfold. “What chance 
do you think we have got of obtaining the money now he 
has been before band with us ? We ought to have been 
here last night !” 

“ Then, do you think he has actually been and carried 
•way the money with him ?” 

“ I don’t think anything at all about it,” was the reply 
“ 1 am quite sure. What else do you imagine would ua» 
duce him to run the risk of returning to this place ? Of 
course he’s fetched the money, end we have lost that as 
well as the reward !” 

“ Then, what are we to do ?” 

“ Don’t ask me ! for I’m damnerf if I know or cart i I 
i" ippose we had better sneak back to the pubJio-houae, 
(ike so many dogs with burnt tails !’’ 

We might as well have a search througn the man- 
won,” said another police officer. “ We may have dis- 


turbed him too scon — he mav not have had time us gw 
the money, although he intended to do so '* 

y lm shook his head. 

Don’t fill yourself up with that idea ” he replied. 
“ However, we will have a hunt through the old plat e, and 
if we do not find the booty, we may light upon something 
that will pay us for our trouble better than nothing.” 

This was assented to, and the whole party once more 
passed into the mansion. 

In the meanwhile, Dick Turpin had not gone far. 

It would have been the easiest matter in the world for 
him to have placed a very considerable distance between 
himself and his enemies , but on the present occasion tie 
could not do so. 

He was compelled to reira’n hovering around that 
spot. 

He reined-in Black Bess j-. ist under the shadow of the 
tall hedgerow which skirted the narrow lane leading from 
the high-road to the dilapidated gates. 

It was necessary that he should warn his companions, 
and he most ardently wished that they would quickly 
make their return, for the longer he remained lingering 
around that spot, the more dangerous it would be to him 
and to them too. 

Dick listened ; but he could hear no souids indicating 
the approach of mounted travellers, so, with something 
like a sigh, he turned his eyes in the dire ‘tion of the 
deserted mansion. 

From where he was he could see ttie upper portions of 
it distinctly. 

He was rather surprised that he should hear nothing 
further of the police officers. 

Ho made sure they would have commenced a pursuit, 
and did not know that the reason why they did net was 
because they were unprovided with horses. 

During the darkness, he would uot have much difficulty. 

But how was he to watch for the return of his comrades 
during the daytime ? 

More than once he felt inclined to set out towards the 
New Forest himself, to endeavour to meet thorn ; but a 
litti® reflection soon showed him that this would be per- 
fectly useless. 

Ho was unable to form any idea whether they were 
near or far away from London, and it was equally im- 
possible for him to say by which road they might return. 

In all probability it would bo a devious, circuitous one, 
and if so, the chances of his meeting with them were 
slight indeed. 

He was therefore compelled to abandon this intention. 

The prospect of remaining behind tho hedge on the 
watch during the remainder of the night was anything 
but a pleasant one, but that seemed the only thing that 
he could do 

He did not remain all the time in one place, but al- 
lowed Black- Bess to walk up and down the meadow, 
taking care to keep all the while close under the hedge, in 
order to guard as much us possible against fear of 
discovery. 

He heard nothing of the officers for a long while. 

At length the sound of foorsteps came to his ears, and, 
pausing in his lonely walk up and down, he peered 
through the hedge, and saw them slowly wa’king along 
the road. 

They appeared to bo very much aggravated about 
something, and in an ill temper with everything in 
general, for they snapped and snarled at each other t ha 
so many wild animals. 

The fact wns, they had had a long and fatigulug secirca 
through the mansion- and had failed to find anything of 
value that was in any way portable. 

Jim Lickfold was generally right in coming to ais con- 
clusions, but not always. 

His belief was at this moment that Dick Turpin waa 
many miles away, and he would have laughed outright 
in the person’s face who told him the bold highwayiuaa 
waa lnrkiug so close at hand. 

Dick TurpiD watched them pass by, and hate me V 
their retreating footsteps with feelings of very grem 
satisfaction. 

The coast was now clear, and his friends wculd not ran 
qi ite so mu< n danger when they made their retu.u. 

| Dick waived about this spot until sunri-st - -it 
1 seeing or hearing a fellow-creature, ind, ul lot* '"uaa 
[the sun rose higher and higher in the hoav—u, 
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compelled to quit the position he hart taken an, and look 
around him for some place where he could remain it? 
secret during the day 

There was little probability that his thru* - Cxjntra'hw 
would return during daylight, if they were ever so o’- tec at 
hand. 

They would betake themselve* jo ionie sheltej onru 
night closed in. 

Dick hesitated a great deal before he could decide npm. 
• hiding-place. 

The idea of returning to the deserted mansion Wi-s oy 
ao means pleasant, though, after what had happened it 
was loss likely than ever that the police officers would re- 
turn to it. 

Still there w:is no coming to any certain conclusion. 
whether they crould or not. 

Of the two, he preferred not to take up his quarter** 
under its roof. 

Between the dilapidated gates and the mansion Itsell, 
the trees grew very thickly together, and between the 
trunks of the trees was a dense mass of underwood, 
which would serve to conceal verv many persona 

This was the best place he could thiuk of, and toward- 
it he accordingly made his way. 

He pluuged right in among the trees, and halted on a 
spot where they grew more closely together than else- 
where. 

He had beeD compelled to dismount and lead Black 
Bess by the bridle ; and haring now decided upon his 
resting-place, he slipped the reins over her head and held 
them in his hand, by this means allowing her to graze, 
and, at the same time, prevent her from straying off. 

Dick laid himself down at full length, stretching his 
sense of hearing to the istraost, so as to be aware at 
the earliest moment of the approach of his friends cr 
foes. 

The very intnntness with which he listened had the 
effect of drawing him off into a sleep. 

In less than half an hour he was insensible to all around 
him, and would have been an easy prey to Lie police 
officers, had they but been acquainted wi- *" u; ° where- 
abouts. 

The day passed away however, without ai./oce 
coming near to disturb him ; and when he at length opened 
his eyes he was astonished to find that it was rapidly 
growing dusk. 

He had had some disagreeable dreams, and was glad 
enough to shake off the slumber which had so uncon- 
ciousiy stole upon him. 

But even when ho was wide awake he could not 
altogether divest himself of the unpleasant sensation which 
hia dreams occasioned. 

His mind seemed to be lilled with iome vague kind of 
alarm, but of what character he could not tell 

Ho was conscious that danger was impending, but 
whether it was over himself, or over his comrades, he 
failed to decide. 

He rose to his feet and listened for some time, but, 
reassured by the profound silence, he ventured to draw 
still nearer to the dilapidated gates. 

“ This will be as good a place as any to remain on ^uard 
during the night,” he said. “HI could but find the fallea 
trunk of a tree, or something of that sort, the time 
would pass more pleasantly.” 

Searching about, it was not many minutes before he 
found a fall an tree, and on this he seated himself. 

On this occasion he was ten. times more anxious and 
impatient for the arrival of .his comrades than before, but 
there seemed no more signs of their coming. 

_lf is quarters this night were more gloomy than before ; 
still, as it was a matter of duty, he stuck to hie post 
bravely. 

At last, just as the moon was beginning to show herself 
above the horizon, the welcome sound of horses' hoofs 
upon the roadway reach .-d his ear. 

He started up and listened with great delight, b«i scon 
the expression of his countenance changed. a 

It assumed an anxious look, for he could tell len e before 
he caught sight of the approaching horsemen th&t thoy 
wore not his friends. 

There must have been six or eight horses coming. 

He changed his position a little, and was then as:* to 
•jomm&nd a view of the gates. 

tie nxed his eyes upon them, *ud presently a tr-vip o’ 


police officers troited through them into the avenue 
leading up to the deserted mansion. 

Little dreaming that Dick Turpin was so etoet at band, 
the v trotted [*ast his place of concealment, and with great 
rapidity making their way direct towards the building. 

A * soon as they had ail parsed him bv and got to a 
reasonable <listaz.ee, Dick Turpin though' his most pru- 
dent course would be to change his quarters, and accord- 
iiigly ho did so. 

F ireiug a passage through the trees, he once more 
emerged into the meadow where de had stationed himself 
on the preceding night. 

What the police intended to do, and why they had gone 
to the deserted mansion was more than he could conjec- 
ture, though be tried hard to come to a conclusion upon the 

Subject. 

It was, however, perfectly certain that the necessity of 
his remaining somewhere close by, in order to warn hi9 
companions of their danger, was more than ever necessary. 

Without he communicated the intelligence to them they 
would never dream for a moment that the police had 
taken up their quarters in the deserted mansion, and so 
they would run bliudly into their power. 

To Dick's infinite annoyance and auxiety, hour after 
hour p.ssc*’ away without his throe comrades making 
| th'.ir appe»?aiioe. 

He "as on .he watch the whcle of the time, and he 
Kept- making the reflection every moment, that in a little 
while longer they would surely come. 

But he was destined to perpetual disappointment, and 
finally morning again dawned and the sun rose without 
silher of them making their appearance. 

Dick now became fearfully anxious. 

The time _ required for the expedition was over, 
he made every calculation as to the probable interruptions 
they would meet with on their journey, and yet they 
ought to have been back at least three days before. 

The disagreeable conviction stole on him that they 
must have fallen into the hands of their foes; and if so, 
where were they ? — what had happened ? — how was he to 
loam any intelligence concerning them ? 

Every moment made his alarm increase. 

Once more he was compelled to seek a hiding-place 
among tho trees, but this time the forgetfulness of sleep 
was denied him. 

The officers had certainly not left the deserted mansion 
— at least, if thoy were not beneath its roof they were 
somewhere close at hand. 

It may be said with perfect safety that this day seemed 
the longest that Dick had ever passed. 

As time passed by his perplexity increased. 

It will be remembered that he had promised to rejoin 
Maud before dawn on the morning which would follow 
the coming night; bat if his companions failed to arrive, 
how was he to keep his word. 

At one time he determined as soon as night came to 
leave the vicinity of the deserted mansion and make some 
inquiries respecting his three friends. 

15ut supposing they should return during his absence— 
which was very probable — how then ? 

Some means must be adopted by which they could be 
made aware of the danger of going farther ; but how was 
this to be done ? 

The question was a puzzling one, and Dick taxed his 
brain for many hours in the endeavour to find the answer 
to it. 

Many things suggested themselves to his mind, but not 
one pleased him. 

Of whatever the warning might consist it would be 
necessai y that it should be conspicuous, o: his friends 
would pass it by ; but then, oc the other ha ad, if it was 
conspicuous it would bo seen by the police officer*, and 
they would doubtless take care to remove it. 

YVhen night came he was no nearer the solution of the 
difficulty than he was at first, ap.d be determined to wait 
uniii midnight, and so give them one mure cha ( ce of re- 
turning. 

yiowly t/io hours passed away, until midnight came, still 
there were no signs of Dick’s missing comrades. 

“1 an wait liere no longer," he said, starting to his 
foot; “besides, I am sick aud faint with anxiety aud 
hunger. I must leave some notice or olher to warn them, 
».nd then I will set out v.uh the- hope (hat T ©z.y gycoaM 
m B-'k'Wz - hem " 
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Dick led Black Bess towards the dilapidated gates, 
and then, as lie gazed upon them, he murmured : 

“ If I could but fix some notice on them — something 
that would attract their attention as they were passing 
by and warn them of the peril of going further, I should 
be oontent. I remember now, there is a board upon 
which many years ago some notice or other was painted. 
All three of my comrades are well aware of its existence ; 
it is largo, and they cannot fail to see it. I will cut 
something upon it with my knife. If the police officers 
see it they will understand the waruiug intended to be 
conveyed, and will probably remove it ; if they do, 
surely my comrades will notice its removal, and per- 
chance that might put them on their guard.” 

Dick was aware that this was but an inefficient 
warning, yet he could not think of a better one, and ho 
felt that to remain there any longer was simply 
impossible. 

CHAPTER DLX1X. 

DICK TURPIN HEARS UNUXPtCTKD AND TERRIF.LE 
INTELLIGENCE AT THE FARM-HOUSE. 

After making sure that no one was about, Dick Turpin 
crept towards the gates and paused before the board to 
which he had alluded. 

He continued to hold Black Bess by the bridle, so 
that if an interruption of any sort should ehsue, it would 
be the easiest matter imaginable for him to spring into 
the saddle and gallop off, and so make his escape. 

“ I wish I oould think of some better plan,” he mur- 
mured as he took out his knife from his pocket. “ I am 
afraid this warning will be insufficient, and yet as the 
board is black the letters I shall cut on it will appear 
white and will show out with great distinctness. 1 fancy, 
after all, they will see the notice, especially as they 
always draw rein before they pass through the gates.” 

Diolc Turpin opened his knife and stood for a moment 
or so reflectively wondering what word lie should cut 
upon the board that would convey his intended meaning. 

He did not want his warning to be of too vague a 
character, lest it should be disregarded or improperly 
understood. What he wished was, if possible, to make 
his companions aware of the precise nature of the 
danger with which they were threatened. 

After a little hesitation, lie cut the following words 
on the board in the manner here represented : — 


OFFICERS 


are with in 


The word “ officers ” occupied nearly the whole of the 
board, and, as Dick had anticipated, the white letters 
showed out very conspicuously upon the black ground, 
so that they would meet the eye even on a dark night. 

“ If they catch sight of that word,” he said, “ they 
will 8 top, and by looking more closely they will easily 
see the others, and after such an intimation they will 
eurely not venture to enter.” 

Having completed his work, Dick mounted, and 
going away for a few yards, returned to the gate, and 
was really surprised to notice how conspicuous the 
white letters looked. 

“I can do no more,” ne said, “and 1 hope that the 
services of that board will not, be required. I am in 
hopes that I shall meet them before daylight, and thon 
we can all four push on to the farm-house whero I have 
left Maud.” 

Although Dick believed that, Maud was in absolute 
safety, yet, if the truth must be told, he felt quite as 
noxious to see her as his companions, for whenever lie 
thought about her there was an uneasy feeling at his 
heart, for which he oould not acoount, 


A few minntes took him dear of the lane, and then 
he pushed onwards along the road which he imagined 
would most probably be selected by his friends. 

He had to use the greatest caution in his progress, 
for he particularly wished to avoid being seen by anyone, 
and more than onee he had to conceal himself behind 
the hedgerows, in order to avoid being discovered by 
one of the troops of dragoons who still continued their 
dreary ta^k of patrolling the roads. 

Dick went for some distance without halting, but at 
length ho was compelled to pause, in consequence of 
the deathlike faintness that occasionally came over 
him, consequent upon his having gone so many hours 
without food. 

He did not like the idea of stopping at one of the 
roadside inns, but no other place seemed likely to offei 
itself. 

At last, however, ho came in sight of a small cottage, 
from one of the windows of which, much to his surprise 
— for the hour was a late one — there came a feeble 
beam of light. 

He made his way towards it, and after reconnoitring 
a little, went boldly up to the door and knocked. 

Some moments elapsed before any notice was taken 
of his summons, and just when he was upon the point 
of repeating it, the door was opened. 

A young woman, with a pale, sad-looking face, 
appeared upon the threshold. 

She looked upon Dick with an inquiring, half- 
frightened expression. 

Noticing this, he endeavoured to reassure her. 

“ My good woman,” he said, “ I have travelled many 
miles upon urgent business, and am now almost faint 
with hunger. Give me something to eat, and allow me 
to remain for a few moments, and I will reward you 
liberally for your trouble.” 

“ Come in, sir,” said the young woman — “ you are 
quite welcome ! The best I have in the cottage shall 
be placed before you, and I will charge yon only its 
exact value. I would not do that, but I am very poor, 
and cannot afford to be as hospitable as I oould wish.” 

Dick was well pleased with the answer he reoeived, 
and dismounted from Black Bess, leaving her, accord- 
ing to his custom, to wander about wherever she 
thought proper. 

There was a perceptible degree of sadness in the man- 
ner in which this young woman spoke and invited Diok 
to seat himself. 

In a few moments a plain but wholesome repast was 
placed before him, of which he partook hastily and 
eagerly. 

“ You will excuse me, sir,” said the young woman, 
“ if I leave you here while I go upstairs ? Nb doubt 
you are surprised to find me up at this late hour of the 
night ; but my husband is very ill, and is in the room 
above. I am afraid lie is dying ; the doctor told me 
to-day that there was no hope.” 

The poor creature buried her face in her apron, and 
'oft the room weeping bitterly. 

“ Dick did not feel very comfortable in his present 
quarters. A weight seemed to hang upon his spirits, 
and the gloomy feeling which had entered his heart 
some hours ago rapidly increased. 

Therefore, he dispatohed his meal as rapidly as he 
could. 

Dick glanced around the cottage walls with a heavy 
heart. 

He could see that almost every article that oonld be 
spared had been removed, and he had no difficulty in 
coming to the conclusion that the furniture and other 
articles had been made away with, either to pay the 
surgeon, or else to obtain suoh luxuries for the sick 
man as might have been ordered. 

Dick Turpin was ever ready to relieve distress, and 
especially such distress as he now beheld. 

He had plenty of money, and so, plunging hia hands 
into both his pockets, he took as many guineas as he 
could grasp, and placed them upon the table. 

He pushed all the glittering coins close together, and 
then covered them over with his plate. 

Just as he had finished doing so, the young woman 
entered the room again. 

She was still weeping, thongh evidently she strove 
hard to restrain her sobs and tears. 
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“ la your husband better ?” asked Dick, in a kin t j 
voice. I 

“ 1 cannot tell, sir,” was the reply. “ I am afraid to 
think he is, lest my disappointment should be greater, lie | 
appears no worse, and ulumboring quietly.’’ 

“ Then there is room for hope,” said Dick. “ Di not I 
pe so downcast. Many thanks for your kiud hospitality. I 
Good night! Look under the plate, and you will se? | 
that I hare shown my appreciation of your kindness in j 
the best way 1 could think of. Good night !” ( 

He left the cottage abruptly as he spoke, and, »«». 
bag his mare, he once more sprang upon her back red I 
rode away. 

Surely that was one good deed done, and one sfcat 
would redouud to his credit 

On that occasion, Dick was more ready than ec<w hi 
sympathise with the woman, for he fancied that her 
heart, heavy as it was, was scarce heavier than his 
own. 

Already he had travelled many miles, for Black Bess 
bad come quickly, and yet he had failed to discover auv 
signs of those he had longed to see. and his suepieiou that 
they had fallen into danger and been captured by their 
enemies strengthened, until it almost became a convic- 
tion. 

In one hour more, or perhaps even less, the dawn 
would come, and he felt anxious beyond measure to keep 
his appointment with Maud ; if he failed, not only would 
she suffer much from disappointment, and the thousand 
natural fears that would fill her heart, but be was unable 
to tell what mischief might result. 

Finding he did not return, she might conclude that he 
had been captured, aud leave her present place of se- 
curity to go in search of him; then who could estimate 
the danger that would follow, and the many difficulties 
that would be in the way of their meeting again ? 

“ I must trust to the efficiency of the warning I have 
set up,” said Dick. “ It is very possible that I have 
passed them, and that ere this they may have arrived at 
the deserted mansion. I may be altogether on the wrong 
track, and therefore it is foolish for me to continue. No, 
l must gallop across the country to the farm-house.” 

Anxious as he was to see Maud, yet he felt strangely 
reluctant to leave the high-road on which he had been 
travelling ; and, after he had done so, he fancied, if he 
had kept on only a little longer, he should have met his 
friends and then all would have been well. 

These were but fancies, however, and he was surprised 
to find liow much he was affected by them. 

lie allowed the reins to fall loosely upon the neck of 
Black Bess, and she galloped along the lanes and across 
the country roads at such a speed as she very rarely put 
forth, and yet at every bound she took, Dick felt his 
uneasiness increase and his heart grow heavier and 
heavier. 

It was in vain he made up his mind to shake off these 
feelings, and it was equally in vain that he atto npted to 
carry his resolution into effect. 

Gradually, a faint light appeared in the east; tut yet, 
at the rate he was now travelling, he would almost be 
able to keep his promise ; at any rate, if no accident 
occurred, he felt certain ho should be able to reach the 
farm-house before sunrise. 

Nor wa« he deceived. 

Upon gaining the top of the hill, he looked down and 
*aw it beueath him ; and when he observed how peaceful 


*11 appeared, and what an air of repose was on t.he 
tflinle scene, he felt angry with himself for having 
given way as he had to what he now considered foolish 

fS He only paused on the top of the hill long enough to 
enahle Black Bess to recover her wind, then he began 


the descent. . 

He paused at she little gate and looked aroutra him. 

As he had exceeded his time, he thought it very likely 
that Maud might be waiting somewhere near to join 
him, but, although he turned his eyes in every direction, 
he could not oatoh sight of her. 

This gave him but slight uneasi^ 

The gate was fastened, and, r.a it would have taken 
some time to open it in the ordinary manner, he resolved 
; o take the nearest way, so, baoking Black Bess a few 
yards, he made her leap over it. 

Tbo farm-house was as yet some distance off, and from 


some cause or other Dick approached slowly — he fancied 
it was because he expected to see Maud somewhere in tns 
grounds. 

Suddenly in the distance he caught sight of a female 
figure running hastily towards him. 

In the uncertain morning light, and at that distance, it 
was not possible for him to see with certainty whether it 
was Maud who was approaching, hut *>e jumped to the 
conclusion that it was no one else. 

He rcined-in his steed aud alighted, ror he wished that 
their first meeting aud interchange of words should take 
place at a distauce from the farm-house, and in a spot 
where there was no fear of being overheard. 

But as the female figure came closer, Dick noted, with 
a surprise that quickly changed into apprehension, that 
it was not Maud who was approaching, but some one 
else. 

At first he could scarcely believe himself, but, looking 
again, he found that he had made no mistake. 

It was a young girl who was coming, aud certainly in 
a straight line to him, as though she had something to 
commuuicate. 

As she drew nearer. Dick recognised her as being the 
daughter of the farmer. 

All those forebodings of coming ill which ho had expe- 
rienced throughout the night now came thronging hack 
with redoubled violence, and he clutched Black Bess 
tightly by her flowing mane in order to support him- 
self. 

i After the lapse of another moment the gill arrived. 

Her whole appearance betokened the greatest fright 
and agitation. 

Her face was white and rigid, and her hands clasped. 

“Fly — fly!” she said, in a hysterical voice, — “ fly while 
you have time — while there is yet a chance ! Fly — fly at 
once !” 

All objects seemed suddenly to swim before Turpin’s 
eyes. 

“What has happened?” he asknd. “Spoak out, I pray 
you — let me know at' once the extent of my danger f 
Why should I fly ?” 

“ There are officers in the farm-house !” cried the girl,— 
“ I expect them to make their appearance every moment I 
If they see you, you are lost ! Fly, then — fly, or they will 
kill you!” 

“I cannot go,” said Dick, “without my companion 
goes with me.” 

The girl burst out into tears. 

“Alas — alas!” she said, — “that is impossible — she is 
gone !” 

“Gone?” cried Dick, in a voice of the greatest dismay 
and consternation, — “ impossible I Where can she have 
gone ?” 

A wild scream thrillod from the lips ol the young girl, 
by way of reply, and then she said : 

“ I feared this — I feared this ! It Is too late — look I 
they are here !” 

Dick Turpin looked in the direction In which the young 
girl pointed, and then he caught sight of a troop ol 
mounted police officers, whose arms aud accoutrements 
glittered brightly as the rays of the rising sun shone full 
upon them. 

He gazed in a species of stupefaction, making no effort 
to mouut his steed — making no effort to escape, and only 
murmuring to himself continually : 

“ Gone — gone 


CHAPTER DLXX. 

ME. WRIGGLES PLANS AN ELABORATE SCHEME P'JB 
THE CAPTURE OP DICHC TURPIN AND HIS COMRADES. 
In order that what follows may be properly understood, 
it is necessary that we should revert to the proceedings 
of Mr. Wriggles and his band. 

It will be remembered that Dick Tnrpin distanced 
his pursuers soon after leaving Mr. Tuttle’s residence ; 
bnt although he had lost sight of the flying highwayman, 
Mr. Wriggles did not abandon the chase. 

In spite of the apparent uselessness of doing so, he 
Jtept on at the beet speed his horses eonld make. 

It soon became evident that he had completely lost 
the track, bnt still at a venture he kept straight on, hop. 
ing ere long to discover something that could pat him 
on the scent again. 
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Curiously enough, he followed almost In the footstep# j “ Well, then, this will give you a start for the next 
of Dick Turpin. I mason. All you have to do is, to say not a word to any- 

It was Hu the luoruing following the night when Dt •k i one.” 

Turpin had taken his departure from the larui-house, tlmi{ “Well, I shan't have the chance, ” «*id the farmer, “for 

Mr. Wriggles and his oflu.ers u ailed at the 'op of tha hiii f am going out on a journey, and 1 iton't expect I shall 

that was -dose by. return for a couple of days at least." 

From this elevated spot he surveyeo (he scene around *• A.J right then, pass on.” 

him, but though he looked closely at every object, he “ Yon know,” said the farmer, as he came through tike 

failed to perceive any signs of those he sought. gate, “that if so be as this soidier chap is really Dick 

The farm-house was the only habitation in sight, and Turpin, why, catch him I say, for Le well deserves it, 
Mr. Wriggles thought it was just possible that ’’’orpin and 1 hope when you have got bim you'll keep him !” 
had halted there. “We’ll try!" said Wriggles, with a grin 

At any rate, he resolved to make inquiries, so <<» -onded “ Hut as for that young lady, I do hope you don’t mean 

the hill. any harm against her. Somehow, I can’t believe it’s true; 

Upon reaching the little woodou gate we have ec often however, it's no business of mine.” 
had occasion to montion, he saw coining towards i\ iroin “ We have nothing to say against the girL of course." 

the direction of the homestead, a man who was m muted said Mr. Wriggles, “nor shall we harm her. All we 


on a strong, rough-looking cob. 

This was no other than the farmer himself, who n&d 
been so cleverly imposed upon by Dick Turpin. 


want is Dick Turpin, and we’re bound to have him.” 
“Serve him right, too!” said the fanner. 

And as he spoke, he struck his cob sharply with a 


When he saw the body of mounted police officers stick he carried, and trotted off down the lane —glad, 


clustering round the gate, he felt rather alarmed and won- 
dered what was the matter. 

He was somewhat reassured when he saw Mr. Wriggles 
take off his hat and make a bow. 

But he stopped when within abont a yard of the gate. 


rather than otherwise, to get rid of the officei s, who were 
no favourites of his. 

After he iiad gone, Mr. Wriggles remained for some 
moments quite silent and motionless. 

It was ea*>y to see that he was pondering over some 


Mr. Wriggles took from his pocket a short ebony staff fresh thought 
with a gilt crown at tho top of it, which in those days Suddenly his eves brightened, and he smacked his 
was carried by police officers *n emblem of their hand on his thigh, as he said: 


authority. 

“Good morning, Mr. Farmer,” said Wriggles, 
want to ask you a few questions.” 

“ What is it, Mr. Officer ?” 


‘You see this staff," said Mr. Wriggles, waving it in the be soon. 


“ That will do. I shall have him now, let things turn 
“ I out how they will. That’s a brave thought — a good 
thought !” 

What Mr. Wriggles intended to do will very quickly 


air. “ We are here in special pursuit oi Dick Turpin the 
highwayman.” 


In the first place, he instructed his men to conceal 
themselves somewhere in the neighbourhood, and keep 


“ Lor ! now you don’t say so ? He isn’t in these parts, close watch for the appearance of Dick Turpin, but on no 


•urely ?” 

“I fancy he is! Have you seen him ?” 
“ Not I, and I don’t want.” 


account to let themselvos be seen, or allow their presence 
to be suspected. 

Having made these arrangements, arid having also seen 


“Have you seen any strangers about within the last ' them to some extent carried out, he proceeded to take the 
day or so?" i next steD in his Dlan. which was to ealloD to London 


next step in his plan, which was to gallop to London 


“ Well, no particular strangers that I know of, except a with as much speed as he could 


soldier that rode to the door of my house just when I was 
Bitting down to breakfast yesterday morning.” 

“A soldier!” cried Mr. Wriggles, quickly. “What 


He did so, taking the nearest road, and leaving his men 
in ambush near the farm-house. 

After rather more than throe hours’ hard riding, he 


sort of a one— describe him? Had he a woman vkh reached London, and went direct to the Bow Street 


him ?” 

“ Yes, he had.” 

“ Then it’s him 1 
“ Who?” 

“Dick Turpin !” 


Police Court, where he asked for, and obtained, an inter- 
view with the chief magistrate. 

“ Tour worship," he said, “is well aware what a many 
attempts have been made to capture Dick Turpin, all of 
which have failed. It is highly important that he should 


“No — no, Mr. Officer, you're wrong there ; ho was a be made prisoner, and not allowed to set the laws at 


soldier, ’cause he told me all about it." 
“ What did he tell you ?” 


defiance any longer.” 

“ But how is it to bo done ?” said the magistrate, — “ h 


The farmer thereupon related the story which Dick had seems to mo an impossibility.” 


lold htm, adding, as he proceeded, a few little embellish- “ If your worship will render me your assistance, I 
ments of his own, in order to increase the interest. think we shall be able to make sure of him and capture 

It's him, I tell you 1" said Mr. Wriggles — “it’s him I him with so little trouble that all the world will be sur- 


Where is he? — which way did he go?” 

“ 1 didn't watch him ; but he started last night and said 
he was going to London.” 

“ And didn’t he take the girl with him ?” 

“ No ; she is in the farm-house this very moment , 1 left 


prised.” 

“ Anything I can do to bring about such a desirable 
result, you may depend I shall do with great willingness," 
replied the magistrate. 

“Well, thou, as your worship is aware, this Dink 


tor there ; but, Mr. Officer, you don’t mean for to say that Turpin is generally accompanied by a female, who, I have 
that sweet-spoken young lady, that talks for all the world heard, is his wife, but I think it would suit us best not to 


Uke a book, has anything to do with Dick Turpin ?” believe the report.” 

“ I do though.” “ What do you mean, Mr. Wriggles ?” 

“Well, you ought to know best; but 1 cap hardly “Just this, your worship— I know where this joung 
believe it myself . 1 woman is at the present moment. I have left my men 

“ And did he say he was coming back ?” watching the house she is in. From what I have told 

“ Yea; he said he should be back in three days: the yon, don’t you think we may reasonably come to the con- 

tune will be up to-morrow night.” elusion that she is an accomplice of the highwayman ?” 

4 And the girl is in your house you say ?’ “Certainly." 

“ Yes, she is." “ Yon de think so, your worship ?” 

Mr. Wriggles stroked his chin wUh a 'dditati/# air, Ido.” 
and then he said : “Well, them, if so, y.w will, of course, have ao ob]eo> 

“ Well, Mr. Farmrn, you have given ussom very hn- Hon in giving me a warrant, authorising me to take this 
porcani information, and if you win only hold yc- JT J young woman a prisoner.” 

tongue for a little while you will be a hundred pounds j ■' I shall have no objection to order such a document to 
more in pocket than you are now.” issued, ” replied the magistrate. “There are good 

“That’s a gooduh lump of money," replied the fanner, Kroondc for it, but how is that to assist you in capturing 
■ and would be very acceptable ]ust now, for my las. Dick Turpin ?” 

| oar’s crops were ao bad that I was well-nigh ruined ” “ Ab ! that is it, your worship 1” said Mr. Wnggleu 


aau would oe very acoepiaoie just now, lor my 
foar’g crops were so had that I was well-nigh ruined ' 


mis tvN H-.wt or ran ao*fe 


•baaing hia m-ad wisely. “ It is a good plan, awl so vo* i He was replied to in iue negative. and at tut* «**•) 
will say when yon hear ft-" j tt-At no one had left the farm-house. 

•‘Goon, then 1’’ ! Then,” said Mr. Wriggles, making great etlurtu m 

“ WelLyou- worship, 1 "haye good grounds tot saying , ^eep nis triumphant feelings within bounds, “all will gu 
ihai it. e la ra-’ier a remarkable attachment ex'oiing well Follow me, and we shal' do the best night’s work 

between Dick Turpin and this young woman I hare that we have done for many a long day.” 

mentioned, who is said to be bis wife. She is with him The officers were rattier curious to know wh't Mr. 
nearly always, and he lias incurred much extra peril, I Wriggies intended to do. t»it they knew their irascible coin- 
might say, solely on her account. It is extraordinary to mander too well to think of putting a question to him 

me that iie should have left her, but be has done so. and upon the subject. 


it will be a fortunate thing for us.” 

You are talking at random, Mi. Wriggles' 
patient for you to come to the point !” 


In a stealthy rnanuer they all passed through the gata. 
and then they dismounted 

The horses we v e left in cnarge of one of the men, who 


“I am ooming to it as fast as I can, your worship, was instructed to /cad them slowly up towards the door of 
The reason why I want the warrant for the apprehension the farm houso. 

ol the girl is that, if she is lodged in Newgate charged Mr. Wriggles and the rest preceded on foot, for hp 
as being an accomplice, Dick Turpin will try at once to Imagined, by adopting this course, ho should be lees like, 
net her at liberty. Now, do you see my plan, your to give the alarm. 

worship ?” No notice appeared to be taken of their arrival, and they 

“ I think i do,” said the magistrate, doubtfully, who reached the homestead without being seen or questioned 
was certainly no more clear-headed than police magis- by anyone. 

trateii generally are. Mr. Wriggles held up his hand aud proceeded to recon- 

“ Of course you do!” returned Mr. Wriggles, in a tri- noitre. * 

uiuphant voice. “I shall take her prisoner, place her in He peeped through the various window- in succession, 
Newgate, and then keep my eyes open. Dick Turpin will until at last he caught sight of that which he wished to 
come ani try to release her; very likely he will bring see. 


his three notorious comrades with him ; if so, I have only 
to take my measures properly, and then wo shall have 
them all four, as sure as a gun.” 

TLe magistrate rubbed his hands slowly together as he 
said : 

“That is a good plan. You ere a clever man. Mr. 
Wriggles !" 

“ Your worship is too good," ret urned the officer, with a 


He could scarcely contain his joy. 

Seated in a comfortable old-fashioned atm-cnair, which 
was drawn up to a table before the tire, eat Maud. 

The firelight flickered upon her countenance, revealing 
it distinctly. 

Mr. Wriggles had no doubts whatever about her 
identity. 

He glanced rapidly all round the room, but as far as he 


b'jw and a smirk. “ I am glad you approve of my could tell, Maud was the sole occupant of it. 
p] au .” Having made out all this, Mr. Wriggles next noted the 

-* It seems to mo a very likely one to succeed. You position of the room, and. of the front door of the house, 
shall have the warrant, never fear; I have excellent so that he might make his way towards it with the least 
grounds for issuing it, for she is clearly, upon your testi- possible delay 

raony, an accomplice.” “Now, my men,” he said, “follow me silently. If we 

“Thanks, your worship! It doesn’t matter a straw can get into tbat chamber unawares, without making an 
whether she is an accomplice, or whether sue is not— or alarm, so much me belter, because then we shall be able 
whether the charge can be proved against her, or not! to do onr work with all the more ease. Follow me, I suy, 
L 1 he thing to be done, is to get her in Newgate! Ha, and be siient.” 

ha! She will be a decoy duck, your worship, and will With his constable’s staff in one hand, and a pair if 
draw them all four to destruction ! Ha, ha! It is very handcuffs in the other, Mr. Wriggles crept cautiously 
„ O0( j ;>> towards the front door of the farm-house, hia men treading 

Mr. Wriggles was evidently highly delighted with his closely in his footsteps and wondering what was going w> 
plan, aud well he might for who could doubt that it happen next- 


wouid probably be successful ? 

We fairly tremble for ,e Turpin’s oafeU when 
irtiink upon it, for ir. nis anxiety to set Ma.ua si bbtatj 
no Would rush in to any peril. 
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ao would rush in io any peril. < 

1 :.e Lori 0 * 0 ? Mr. Wnggles to f^^hend Wiiy could not some fairy whisper in Maud’s ear. mid 

aauJ and lodge ner in the prison of Newgate was warn her of the danger with which she was so closely 
duly made out, aud handed over to the astute police threatened, and so give her the opportunity of escaping 
officer. the grasp of Mr. Wnggles ? ... . 

He folded the document up and put it into lie pocket I$ut no such warning came, and she sat by the fireside 
? th a feeling of greater satisfaction than he had known for gazing into the flames, and wondering where Dick Turpin 


% long time. 

He felt sure, in fact, that he should now be able to caj- 


was at that moment. 

The fear that he was in some kind of peril was always 


ture Dick Turpin, and so be recompensed for all his present to her imagination, but she never dreamt that she 


numerous defeats. 

“ 1 will leave you now, your worship, for I have more 


was in peril too. 

So absorbed was she in her meditations, that she did 


than three hours’ ride before me, in order to reach not hear the door creak ns Mr. Wriggles pushed it open;, 
the 'arm-house I spoke of. By that time it will be getting and if the faint sound made by the footsteps if the officers 
towards night. I am much obliged to you for issuing this as they crossed the floor reached her ears, yet it did not 
warrant, and the next you hear of me will be the iutelli- penetrate her understanding. 

. i . a i* • r i 4 . j. i • w mi. „ d . /in oVin n rl 4-vf fViti nrocanPA anvAtia 


gence that this young woman is safely lodged in Newgate, 
wad after that ” 


“ i hope the next thing I shall hear will be that yon pose to attract her attention, 


The first intimation she had of the presence of anyone 
was a loud “Ahem!” which Mr. Wriggles gave on pur- 


ttave captured the four daring offenders who have had 
mrh a long and unprecedented career !” 


‘ I will try,' 3 said Mr. Wriggles. “ and I think that 1 1 scream. 


She looked up, and the moment she caught sight of 
the police officers, she uttered a loei and piercing 


•hall succeed!” | Mr. Wriggles made an ironical bow, and flourished his 

lie left the ,-ourt a* he spoke, and, obtaining a fresh fK»h gilt staff before her face while he kept his right 

horse, galloped off towards the farm-house, for while band, with the handcuffs in it, behind his back, 

influenced . K ~ his present excitement, he was insensible to ‘Make no disturbance!” he said. ^ “ Gonsider your- 

fatigue. self in custody upon the charge of bt mg the accomplice 

As he tiao predicted, night was eloee at hana whe~ of Dick Turpin ! Here is my staff — here is my warrant 

- — i ' - « - triaSESt! .sster* - 
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instantly jumped to the conclusion that Dick was 
already in custody and that her apprehension waa * 
secondary step. 

The loud cry to which she had given utterance nad the 
effect ol '•KraGfing the attention of all the iumates of the 
farm-house, and they hastily rushed into the room by 
a door opposite the one at which the police officers stood. 

They were thunderstruck when they behold the scene 
before them. 

The farmer’s daughter, between Maud and whom a 
certain feeling of friendship had already sprung up, 
rushed towards the chair in which Maud sat, and breath- 
lessly demanded to know the meaning of what she saw. 

“Young woman,” said Mr. Wriggles, “Io.-uld ad- 
vise you not to attempt to interfere with me in the exe- 
cution of my duty. If you do, you will fiud the con- 
sequences rather serious. I have a warrant here for the 
apprehension of this person on the charge of being an 
accomplice of Dick Turpin. Stand aside ! and don’t 
interrupt me, or you yourself will be liable to a charge of 
felony !” 

The girl was amazed, and looked with a stupified kind 
of wond rmeut, first iuto Maud’s face, and then into that 
of Mr. Wriggles. 

“It’s all right,” said Mr. Wriggles, and then addressing 
Maud, he said : 

“ Do you intend to come with me quietly, or do you in- 
tend to make a resistance ?” 

Maud glanced around her, with her eyes full of 
tears. 

How could she hope to resist so many strong, well- 
armed men ? I 

Sho bent her head, and let her hands full into Ler 
lap. 

To tell the truth, she, as yet, scarcely realised hsr posi- 
tion. 

“ 1 am glad to see you behave like a sensible womau ! ’ 
said Mr. Wriggles. “ You might just as well have given 
iti as not !” 

Although he spoke thus, there was a certain amount nf 
vexation perceptible in the tones of his voice; it would 
have been a satisfaction to him if he oould have had t pre- 
text for treating Maud roughly. 

At the best, revenge is but the great effort ol a little 
miud, but Mr. Wriggles could even be paltry and con- 
temptible in his revenge. 

He knew Dick Turpin well enough to be aware that 
the highwayman would feel an injury inflicted upon 
Maud with greater keenness than one inflicted upen him- 
self. 

“Now rise,” he said, “ and hold out your hands. 1 have 
a pair of bracelets here — extra small size — which will fit 
vou exactly !” 

He held up the handcuffs as he spoke. 

Maud felt almost choked, but still she managw. to gasp 
out : 

“ Surely — surely you would not fetter me ! I have done 
nothing to deserve that ! I am willing to go with you 
peaceably and quietly!’’ 

“Very glad to hear it, but I must slip these on if it is 
only as a matter of form. Then, you know, it is making 
doubly snre. Don’t be afraid, they won’t hurt you! 
There, it’s done !” 

Mr. Wriggles was an adept at putting on a Dair of 
handcuffs, and prided himself on the dexterity bo had 
acquired by long practice. 

Before she was aware .if it, Maud found her wrists en- 
circled with the manacles. 

She felt the humiliation bitterty, but she could not help 
nerself — she was forced to succumbs 

3he rose to her leet as she said : 

“1 hope your indignities are over now. I say again, I 
will follow you peaceably and quietly wherever 70U 
wish; I don’t intend to make a resistance I” 

“That’s all right," said Mr. Wriggles “There you 
are — you are quite safe m w. I shall want yon to wa'it a 
moment or so; a hackney-coach will he here directly. 1 
You see, 1 have had more consideration for you than you 
expected or deserved. 1 might have made you trudge all 
tin way to London on foot." 

■ And you would have used your power if it would 
Save answered your purpose to do so!” said Maud, irri- 1 
'■a ted I7 hii (banner. “ it is out of no consideration for I 
1 you *r* going to allow to rid# to Lc**4a«i r j 


“ And that’s all the thanks 1 get, is it?" said Wrig(rl«*. 
assumiug an offended air. “ Well, never mind ; tt/ 'o»(b 
is here by this time, I dare say. Come this way 

lie attempted to take hold ol Maud by the arm, aud 
lead her out of the farm-house; but she shrauk hack as 
she said, or rather shrieked : 

“Don’t touch me! — don’t touch inef I say l wl 
follow you wherever you may go; hut dou’t put your 
hands upon me ! ’ 

“ Ha, ha!” said Mr. Wriggles. “ Mighty fine! — mighty 
fine, indeed ! but I am not going to stand any of your 
foolery ! Coino along !” 

He darted forward and grasped her roughly by the 
arm. 

Maud did not resist, but allowed him to lead her quietly, 
being determined not to give him further pretext for 
ill-usage if she could help it. 

With her voice almost choked by sobs, Maud bade the 
inmates of tho farm-house farewell, and was then led 
out into the open air by Mr. Wriggles. 

They went on down the path until the gate was reached, 
and then Mr. Wriggles said: 

“ Look up the road, Smithson, and toll me whether you 
can see the coach, coming.” 

“ There’s something ou the top of the hill, sir,” was the 
reply. 

“ That is it, then, — it will not be long.” 

The coach to which Mr. Wriggles alluded was one that 
ho had given instructions to be sent after him, in Grace to 
convey the prisoner to Newgato. 

In a few minutes it arrived. 

It was filled full of officers, about half of whom got out. 

Maud was then placed inside the coach along with ih« 
remainder, and the other half climbed upon the roof. 

“ Be careful of your prisoner,” shouted Mr. W riggles to 
the.m. “ You are answerable for her safe keeping, and you 
will get into trouble if sho escapes. I shall follow you to 
London in the course of a few hours.” 

Tae hackuey-coaeh was ouee more set in motion, aud 
Mr. Wriggles watched it until it was out of sight. 

Then turning to the officers who were with him. h-n 
said . 

“That much is over, and well over too. Now, then, 
come back to the farm-house; we will takeupoui quarters 
there, aud wait for Dick Turpin to arrive; he will walk up 
to tno house unsuspectingly, and then we shall have him 
as sure as a gun.” 

The officers gave a shout of satisfaction, and followed 
their leader up the narrow winding path towards the farm- 
house. 

Here, to the great terror of the inmates, they insisted 
upon taking up their quarters. 

They were allowed to do so, for the farmer’s wife could 
not tell what might he the consequeuce of a refusal. 

Here Mr. Wriggles waited patiently, in the expectation 
that Dick Turpin would arrive. 

He informed all the inmates of the homestead of hi* 
intentions, and laid the strictest injunction upon them not 
to utter a word that might get to the ears of the high- 
wayman, and so put him upon his guard. 

He knew it would be no easy task to capture Dick 
Turpin, no matter how favourable the circumstances 
were, and he wished to make sure of doiug so ; therefore, 
if he could keep himself in concealment, aud allow Dick 
Turpin to enter the house without suspecting anything, 
he would then stand a much bettor chance, for it would 
be much easier to make him prisoner within the limits of 
a room, which would prevent him from struggling so 
desperately as he would if in the open air. 

lie took care to let them all know what the penalty 
would be if they assisted the highwayman to escape, 01 
if they warned him of his danger. 

Not content with this, however, he kept a sharp look- 
out upon them all. 

As the time appointed for the arrival ot Dick Turpin 
drew near, Mr. Wriggles’s agitation became extreme. 

In spite of all his threats as to the consequences, there 
was one who, in her own mind, resolved to let the 
highwayman know of the danger that threatened him. 

This was the farmer’s daughter, w l *o nad taken * 
sudden liking for Maud. 

Now that she kuew all, she determ'.irou for tne latter* 
wv %*> to try her bust to get Dick out of hio difficulty. 

Oe tu9 third eight, then, she took h*> be* station ?.t . 1 *# 
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Oi tne Upper windows of the house, from which a view 
of the lane and the gate opening into it could bo obtained, 
and here she sat and watched for his arrival. 

At last she saw him near the gate, and no sooner did 
she catch sight of him than she hastily descended the 
stairs, and ran out into the garden in the manner we 
have described in a former chapter. 

Mr. Wriggles, too, was on the look-out, but as he was on 
the ground floor, he did not see Dick Turpin at the gate, 
but he did see the farmer’s daughter speaking to him. 

He was aware, then, that promptitude of action was 
necessary, for, of course, the girl’s object ia meeting the 
highwayman was to apprise him of his peril. 

Hastily shouting to his men, he ran to the dooi and out 
into the garden. 

He pointed out two figure in the distance, whicu were 
plainly visible by the early morning light. 

All saw them, and, compressing their lips, ran after 
No. 121. — Black Bess. 


Mr. Wriggles, who on this occasion was determined to die 
rather than fail to effect his purpose. 

Dick Turpin was so overcome by the unexpected 
intelligence he had received, that although he saw the 
officers rapidly approaching him he made no effort to 
escape. 

The farmer’s daughter clutched him convulsively by 
the arm, and fairly shook him backwards and forwards as 
she said : 

| Fly ! Oh, fly ! — fly, or it will be too late ! Fly while 
you have the opportunity of doing so ! Fly, and you may 
yet be in time to save her !” 

“From whom ? — from what ?” said Dick, grasping the 
saddle. “Tell me where she is gone !” 

“The police came and took her in a coach to Newgate." 

“Newgate?” 

“Yes, that’s all I know. Fly — fly now, or all is lost!” 

Dick Turpin’s heart swelled with rage when he heard 
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wap , t had befallen Maud, and he wondered why her 
capture had been made at the instigation of his old 
enemy, Mr Wriggles. 

By this time the momentary stupor that had some over 
him had quite disappeared. 

To remain there he knew would be perfect madness, 
and aFhough he burned to avenge the injury which had 
been done to her ho loved so well, yet, when he saw the 
aumbers of Ms foes, he was comDeUed to abandon the 
idea. 

He might nave avenged her, but it would have been a< 
the sacrifice of his own life. 

He resolved, therefore, to mount his steed and fly, and 
then to k*iow no rest until he had freed Maud from her 
imprisonment. 

This was exactly what Mr. Wriggles had foreseen, and 
was his sole motive for placing Maud in Newgate. 

With his usup 1 agility, Dick sprang into the saddle and 
galloped off. 

He was only just i»time, for the officers were very close 
behind him, the timo occupied by his brief conversation 
with the farmer’s daughter having beon sufficient to 
enable them to traverse tie distance between the farm- 
house and the spot where that conversation took place. 

The officers came on at a gallop, all holding pistols in 
their right hands. 

The narrowness of the path along which they had to go 
seriously impeded the movements of so dense a body of i 
men. 

There were severed awkward collisions between their 
horses, but heedless of this, and of every other minor 
danger, they bent all their attention upon capturing the 
highwayman. 

Mr. Wriggles had strong hopes of being able to come up 
with him before he had time to mount his steed, and he 
cried out to his men : 

“ Dead or alive ! — mind, dead or alive ! As soon as 
you are near enough, fire upon him I” 

The officers all had their pistols ready for immediate 
use, and just as Dick galloped off they discharged a volley 
after him, the first shot having been fired by Mr. 
Wriggles. 

Dick was quite maddened at the thought of the indig- 
nity that had been offered Maud, and when this volley 
was fired upon him he turned round in the saddle and 
fired a couple of pistols at his pursuers. 

The compact body of officers was an object he could 
scarcely miss, and the two shots he fired did serious 
execution. 

Directly afterwards he allowed the reins to fall upon the 
neck of Black Bess, and he uttered that peculiar cry 
which he always made use of when he wished her to put 
forth her utmost speed. 


CHAPTER DLXXII. 

M3. WRIOOI.ES CONTINUES TO FEEL THE GREATEST 
CONFIDENCE IN THE EXCELLENCE OF HIS SCHEME. 

It was a five-barred "gate of the usual height which 
formed a means of communication hetween the farm and 
the lane, and the upper portion of it was, as usual, 
garnished with a row of short iron spikes. 

To Black Bess, however, such a gate was a barrier 
easily surmounted, and so she galloped towards it at full 
speed, and then, rising in the air, leaped over it and 
deer. ceded lightly enough in the road beyond. 

But not one of the officers liked the idea 4 making the 
attempt to leap over this obstacle, and to as they ap- 
proached the gate they gradually lessened their headlong 
speed, until finally, by dint of hard pulling, they managed 
to run up their horses close to it. 

Mr. Wriggles then called out to one of his men to 
alight and unfasten the gate. 

The man who dismounted set about hi3 task in a very 
confident manner, but soon found it was more difficult to 
open the gate than lie had imagined. 

It was not secured by a padlock, but by an iron chain 
and e staple, very ingeniously fixed, and there was only 
onr> mean* oy which this fastening could be undone. 

Tnoso who were in the secret could open the gate in a 
trance*)*, but this officer was not, and he fumbled about 
Oie ch»>« in a mannor that greatly exasperated Mr. 
Yh njjgvou, ltw while this delay was t alary place Dick 


Turpin was galloping swiftly up the hill in the dlreccjs* 
of London. 

“You fool!” roared the chief police officer. “How 
much longer do you intend to keep us waiting? Why 
don’t you open the gate ?” v 

“I can’t, sir. Blest if I can understand how it is 
fastened ; there is a piece of iron at the en' 3 of the chain, 
and I can’t get it through the stapl 

“ Why not, you idiot?” 

“ Because it is too large, Mr. Wriggles ; it won’t court 
through at all.” 

With an angry veil, Mr. Wriggles sprang from his 
horse and went to the gate. 

He was quite confident about being able to op°n it, 
although his follower had failed, and ho said ; 

“Look here, you jackass, this way ! — eh ? d — n it !” 

This last exclamation catne from the lips of Mr. 
Wriggles as he found the cliaiu resolutely refuse to pass 
through the staple, although when he first began to speak 
he had made quite sure that it would do so. 

The other police officers grinned, and enjoyed the dis- 
comfiture of their chief immensely, but not so much as 
the man who had been trying to open the gate. 

“ Curse them all !” cried Mr. Wriggles. “What fools 
they must be to fasten a gate in this fashion ! Here, teai 
it town — smash it, somebody — we must get through ! Ah ! 
7 see how it can be managed ; dismount all of you, and 
come to my assistance, ana don’t sit there like a parcel of 
fools H 

The offivjrs dismounted, ana by the direction of their 
chie* '‘.jok hold of the other end of the gate, and by dint 
of great exertion they managed to lift it from its hinges. 

“ Fling it down into the road !” cried Mr. Wriggles. 
“Serve them right for having such gates !” 

There was a crash, and the heavy five-barred gate lay 
in the rc.-a.dway in ja manner that was calculated to be ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to anyone who might happen to 
come along that way and not see it. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that Mr. Wriggles 
would trouble himself about that. 

He ordered his men to mount, and set the example of 
so doing. 

Then, with his whole troop at his heels, ho commenced 
the ascent of the hill. 

Upon gaining the summit he looked all around him. 

By th>£ time it was broad daylight, and the sun was 
several degrees above the horizon, so he was enabled to 
see objects at a great distance. 

But for all that, he failed to perceive the bold highway- 
man and his steed. 

Both had completely disappeared, though in what 
manner he could not tell. 

Mr. Wriggles put up with his disappointment with 
wonderful calmness. 

Indeed, he quite chuckled with satisfaction as he said 
to himself : 

“ The woodcock is near the gin now; it is all right; 
my plan will succeed — I feel sure of it ! What a glorious 
scheme. He will, like a fool, be hanging about Newgate 
in the hope of being able to effect the girl's escape. 1 
shall have him — Ffii sure I shall have him ! A little care 
is all that will be n ccessary.” 

Mr. Wriggla* was highly delighted at the prospect 
before him, and it might lie said with perfect safety, that 
Le was never in a better temper than he was at that 
moment. 

All of a sudden a fresh thought occurred to him. 

“ I had almost forgotten that,” he said, “ and it 
is fortunate that I have remembered belore it was too 
late. It will be ne cessury for me to be in London this 
morning some timo before noon. I shall manage it by 
galloping straight to my destination. As for Dick 
Turpin, he can, for to-day, go just where ho likes. I shall 
havo him ! Ha, ha ! instead of my having the trouble to 
go to him, the fool will come to me !” 

With these words, Mr. Wriggles set off at a gallop on 
the way to London, his whole troop following cU"' >1 v at 
his heels. 

Whether Dick Turpin will be quite such a fool as Mr . 
Wriggles imagined remains to bo seen. 

The police officers did not draw rein until about luiif- 
past t>*u in the morning, when they stopped with a pro- 
digious clatter in front of the vestibule of IVewgata. 

And now let us return so Dies Turpin. 
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After leaping over the gate ho galloped up the Lid, and 
when he reined the top looked back. 

He saw the police officers standing before the gate en- 
deavouring to open it. 

All is well so far,” he 3aid, patting .’Slack Bess on tins 
neck. “ Thanks to you, my lass, we have got a good start 
of them.” 

It was, however, with a great amount of dissatisfaction 
that Dick Turpin perceived it was broad daylight.- 

He wished most fervently that it had been u.gnt, 
because then he would have made sure of effecting' his 
escape, whereas now there w,is a certain amount of doc .-f 
itsr-.A Si 

Block Less sped down the hill a. a wa*aaer.iJ rs&a, *sS 
upon reaching the foot he oi.^e more looked behind him. 

But the police officers wore not in sight. 

They had not reached tho brow of the hill as yet. 

“ They caLnot see me,” Skid Dick. “ I have now an 
excellent opportunity of hiding myself. I will do so ; it 
will be much better than galloping on with them «t my 
heels during the busy part of the day; it will suit mo 
much better to have them on the road before mo.” 

Ho raised himself in the stirrups as he spoke, and took 
a glance over the face of tho country. 

On each side of the road were some tall hedgerows, 
which promised to afford him the means of concealing 
himself ; but he fortunately remembered that as the 
officers stood on the top of the hill they would, when they 
looked down, be able to see him on both sides of the 
hedge, so that if he was hiding there he would be dis- 
covered at once. 

On his left hand, however, was one of thoso umbrageous 
lanes which are to be so often met with in England. 

On both sides tall trees were growing, and their 
branches uniting and intermingling hoove formed a kind 
of leafy canopy. 

As this lane ran at right angles to tho highway, or 
nearly so, it follows that the trees upon one side of it 
would be quite sufficient to conceal Dick Turpin from tho 
view of the officers when they reached the top of the hill. 

As a matte. - of course, this lane was not straight— lanes 
seldom are — so that as the highwayman pursued its devious 
course he was completely hidden from observation. 

It was not long before he made the discovery that the 
officers were not behind him, and as soon as ho found 
such was the case he allowed Black Bess to go at an 
easier speed, for he never allowed her to distress herself 
by unnecessary exertion. 

Believing himself in safety, he gave himself up to 
reflection. He felt there was great necessity for thought. 

He was not able to entertain any doubt as to the truth 
of what the farmer’s daughter had told him, and his first 
wild impulse had been to hasten to London and set Mas-3 
free. 

But very little calm reflection served to show him the 
difficulties that would.be in the way of his accomplishing 
anything of this kind, and he began to ask himself the 
important question of how he was to proceed in this 
matter. 

The circumstance of Maud’s capture was wholly un- 
foreseen by him — he had never dreamed of taking such 
a thing into bis calculations. 

Moreover, he was considerably puzzled to make out 
how it was that Mr. Wriggles discovered she was at the 
'arm-house. 

It seemed impossible that he could have derived the 
information from any source, and ho could scarcely bring 
himself to believe that the discovery was a purely acii 
dental one. 

His breast filled with rage and mortification . as ine 
thought that at that, moment Maud was a : i inmate ol a 
eel! n Newgate. 

“ By what right nave th&y taken her ?' J h„ asked him- 
self, with excited voice and feature. “What has she 
done ? In what manner has she violated the laws ? I 
have committed crimes, I kr ow, but she has not, and 
«ircly they would not dream of punishing her for my 
nisdeeds ! It is a dastardly act, and if 1 can only dis- 
over who the persons are who have planned ana exa- 
cted it, they shall suiter dearly for their pains !” 

Diek Turpin fully meant what he said, and if Mr. 
Wriggles could have believed it possible for his scheme 
ar fail, he would have trembled at the thought of being 
ijkc obiect of Dick Turpin 'o vengeano# 




“ She is a prisoner," said Dick, “ and by some means os 
other she must bo liberated, and, let the danger to myself 
be what it may, she shall,- ere many hours are over, be at 
liberty ! Oh ! if I had my three faithful comrades with 
me, how much easier would this task be ! Between us, 1 
should mak< fire of accomplishing it !” 

When D.ck Turpin thought of his absent friends, a 
fooling of great uneasiness came into his mind, and he 
began to wonder what could have happened to detain 
them so much beyond their allotted time. 

Speculation in this direction was, however, utterly use- 
less. 

Sttrely,” he thought, “ they must by this time have 
come pack ! If they have not, I shall come to the con- 
clusion that they have been slain, or met with their deaths 
in seme accidental manner. If they had been captured, 
I fancy I sbomd h xve heard of it” 

Then, after a short pause, he continued : 

“ If they have returned, surely tho warning words upon 
the board will have kept them from runuiug blindly into 
that dauger! What shall I do? To venture into London 
except when it is dark, would be runuiug too great a risk. 
I must be doubly careful now of what I am about, because 
if I am captured there would be an end to setting- Mau" 
at liberty at once. I must be very careful ! I will run 
iuto no unnecessary peril, and, although I long to set her 
free, 1 will control the impulse which I feel to hasten to 
Newgate, and in the meantime think over my proceedings. 
How much easier all would be if my three comrades were 
only with me !” 

Dick Turpin was silent again, aad by his manner it 
could be seen that he was pondering over the plan of 
action that would be best for him to follow. 

“ I will endeavour to make my way round by unfre- 
quented paths to tho deserted mansion. There will be 
little danger in that, for I feel pretty sure I can reach it 
unperceived ; and if the officers are within, I shall take 
care not to go too close to them. If my friends have 
not arrived, I will make one more attempt to meet 
them.” 

Now that he had got something to do — something that 
he could set about at once, — Dick Turpin felt much better, 
and, without going at such a pace as wuuld distress Black 
Bess, be made his way by a circuitous route to tlio de- 
serted mansion. 

By the exorcise of unrelaxiug caution, he managed to 
reach his destination unpercoivod. 

He turned down the lane so well known by the reader, 
and pulled up when at a little distance from the dilapi- 
dated gates. 

He looked at them, expecting to see his warning words 
skill displayed upon them. 

But he was disappointed. 

The board had been carefully lemoved, and not a trace 
of it remained. 

This discovery set him thinking 

“ What conclusion am I to draw from this ?” he asked 
himself. “ Have my friends returned ? and have they 
removed the board as a sign to me that they have seen my 
warning arid acted upon it ? It is probable enough ; and 
yet, on the other hand, it is quite as likely — or, when I 
come to think of it, even more so — that some of the police 
officers have seen the board. If this is the case, it would 
clearly be to their interest to remove the caution, and then 
they would hide themselves somowhure in the grounds or 
in die mansion itself, and wait for the appearance of my 
comrades.” 

Both these suppositions seemed very likely ones, but 
which was correct was more than Dick Turpin could de- 
termine. 

He remained for some moments buried in profound 
tnought, and then he said, mentally : 

“ 1 will creep cautiously a little closer to the gates. I 
may be able to discover something. The ground there is 
soft and sticky. I may be enabled to come to a conclu- 
sion upon this perplexing point.” 

It must be understood that Dick Turpin had paused in 
the lane at a considerable distance from tho gates them- 
selves, but yet he was near enough to be able to perceive 
that the board had been removed. 

Grass was growing on each side of tlie lane, and ay 
walking Black Bess over this, he was a La a io im'va’cov 
almost noiselessly. 

At last he can e to the gate* 
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All around him was perfectly silent, and, having glanced 
hastily about him, he looked down upon the ground. j 
He* saw the marks of many horses’ feet; some seemed 
quite fresh, and others were almost obliterated — some 
showed that the horses had gone in the direction of the 
mansion, and others that they had left it. 

He came a step nearer, and looked through the gates 
Just at this moment, he heard a sudden rushing sound, 
and then a voice cried : 

“ Surrender, Dick Turpin, or we fire !" 

Scarcely had the words been uttered, than the silence 
about that deserted spot was broke® m upon by the dis- 
charge of many fireawns. 


CHAPTER DlXXUI. 

MAl/D IS COMMITTED FOR TRIAL . r PON THE CHARGE OF 
COMPLICITY WITH DICK TURPIN. 

We must now devote a few words to Maud, for her position 
fully deserves some amount of attention. 

When she was placed in the coach alor.s with the 
officers she felt completely broken-hearted, and sank down 
on the seat, and, concealing her face with her hands, wept 
bitterly. 

Most keenly did she feel the humiliation of her present 
situation, but still it was not that nor the indignity of 
being fettered like a felon that told so heavily upon h:r 
spirits. It was the reflection that in a few hours Dick 
Turpin would arrive at the farm-house, unconscious of 
what his enemies had done, and, expecting to find her 
there, he would fall helplessly and hopelessly into their 
power. 

It was this reflection that made her weep and sob. 

Those officers who were seated with her in the interior 
of tlie vehicle amused themselves by jeering her and 
uttering coarse remarks ; but, fortunately for herself, Maud i 
was so entirely absorbed in her grief, that, although the 
words they spoke came upon her ears, yet it was as an in- 
comprehensible sound — she did not understand a syllable. 

Perceiving the total indifference with which she treated 
all tlieir remarks, the officers grew tired of making them, 
and for a change oocupied themselves in talking to p-ach 
other. 

It was a long and miserable ride in that hackney-coach 
from the farm-house to London. 

The horses that were harnessed to the cumbrous equi- 
page were miserable creatures, and already fatigued by 
the journey they bad made from London, and tlieir home- 
ward progress was miserably slow. 

Maud wept without ceasing all the way, and by degrees 
she lost aft consciousness of the peril of her position as 
she contemplated the fearful danger into which Dick 
Turpin would run with his eyes blindfolded, for Maud 
was unaware that the farmer’s daughter had generously 
determined to place him on his guard. 

At last London was reaehed. 

The appearance of the haekney-eoach witn a number 
of officers seated on the top of it and others within, at 
onee made those w>ho saw it aware that a prisoner of 
Some importance had been taken and was on the way to 
Newgate. 

Now that tlio end of the journey was almost reached, 
the progress of the haekney-eoae.h was slower than ever, 
so that the people who were attracted to ft were easily 
able to follow on foot. 

This made the vehicle more conspicuous than ever, tod 
others seeing people following it also joined in the throng, 
BO that by the time Newgate was reaehed an immeii-e 
fcrowd had assembled. 

The stopping of the eoaeh roused Maud from tier au 
straction, and looking out of the window she caivjbt slglii 
of the black and irowuing walls of Newgate. 

She shuddered, ami her heart seemel to suddenly grow 
cold. 

The officers got down off the roof of the coach and 
opened the door. 

The others gut out and assisted Maud to follow. 

She was qnite passive, because she felt that any resist- 
ance she might make, so far from being any benefit to hor, 
would only be the means of calling forth harsh usage. 

She caught one hasty glimpse of the immense crowd of 
people, aud was terrified. 

TAmy were shouting and yelling after the fashion of 
English crowds, but when they saw what the prisoner 


was like they became suddenly silent, and then their 
opinions changed as suddenly as a weathercock turns 
round when the wind changes, aud they began to groan 
and hiss at the police officers. 

'1 his, however, lasted but a moment. 

The door of Newgate had beeu opened, and Maud was 
hurried up the steps into the vestibule. 

She saw a confused mass of objects before her, but she 
was do agitated to make out what they were distinctly. 

Then with a clang that seemed to thrill through her 
whole frame the door was closed. 

She dash/.S the tears from her eves as well as the hand 
cuffs about her wrists would allow her, and made a great 
effort to be calm. 

The turnkeys who were present looked on in consider- 
able surprise," and wondered what, one so young and 
beautiful could have done to bring her within the clutches 
of the law. 

Mr. Ouwthorn was summoned, aud he too was astonished 
when he beheld the prisoner. 

But his astonishment materially inci eased when one of 
the police officers stepped forward and placed the warrant 
in his hand. 

He just glanced at it, and folding it np and putting it in 
his pocket, he said : 

“Accomplice of Dick Turpin, eh? Oh, very good! I 
shall know what to do with you. This warrant is per- 
fectly correct. There’s your receipt,” he added, addressing 
the officer. “ I will be responsible for her safe keeping." 

So far, then, the ceremony was over. 

A couple of turnkeys came forward and took off the 
handcuffs, and having dono so, they stood on each side of 
her, bolding her by the arms. 

She shrank instinctively from their touch, aud per- 
ceiving it, the men with a malicious pleasure, finding hew 
distasteful it was, pressed closer to hor. 

“Number fifteen,’’ said Mr. Cawtborn. “ Get the key, 
Winch, and lead the way ; I will follow.” 

Winch went up to one side of the vestibule, where & 
number of keys were banging on separate nails, and tak- 
ing one of them, he proceeded to lead the way to the cells. 

With the hunch ot key3 ho carried about with him he 
opened the intervening doors. 

Maud and the two other turnkeys .followed, while Mr. 
Caw thorn, with a satisfied smile upon his face, brought up 
the rear. 

His was a mean, grovelling, paltry spirit, and lie deter- 
mined to treat Maud in the same way as he would have 
treated Dick Turpin if he had only had the opportunity 
of doing so. 

As the reader may Iks sure, the Governor of Newgate 
was terribly wroth to think that Dick should have played 
him such a prank as he had, aud that the prisoner brought 
by the dragoons should have taken advantage of the con- 
fusion to escape. 

He felt that he must have his revenge upon some one, 
aud in his opinion Maud was a very proper object. 

“ Ahem !” he said. “Newgate is quite honoured — it is 
indeed ! Be assured that every consideration shall be shown 
you — oh dear yes — every consideration, — you shall have 
no occasion to complain ! Open the door, Winch, — that is 
number fifteen.” 

Winch paused before the door of a cell, aud unloc king 
it, pushed it open. 

A dark, gloomy-looking place appeared beyond. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Cawthorn, assuming a very great 
deal of mock respect, which eould not fail to be exceed- 
ingly offensive and disagreeable to the ooject of it, 
o v &lk in, if you please ! This is your abode — not quite 
so coiuforiab’e as you have been used to, perhaps, but it is 
the best you will eM here, I can tell yon! Oh, pray wp.lfe 
in! Jones and Griffiths,'’ a j dressing the two turnkeys, 
“let’ go of the lady’s arm. Winch, show the lady into 
her apartment. Mind you don’t stumble over the step 
my lady !” 

This was a delusive caution. 

One would have judged from his words that thoie was 
a step into the eell out of the eomaor, whereas, on the 
contrary, there was a step down. 

It was a wonder Maud did not fall into the trap thus 
laid for her by tbe Governor. 

If in obedience to bis words sbe laid raised one foot w 
though to place it upon a stop, she would have had • 
rather awkward fall- 
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. * the merest chance in the world, however, Maud 
happened to see, and only just in time, that the floor of 
the coll was below her. 

Now that she wa? on ner guard, all , # as well, for site 
stepped down lightly into the cell, to the infinite vexaLon 
of th governor, who w hi have rejoiced if he could 
have played any practical joke upon her. 

But he was defeated, and he was more angrv than ever. 
Then the turnkeys began to snicker when they saw how 
he had been outwitted by the prisoner. 

Of this Mr. Cawthorn had the Dnideuce au.l good sense 
to hdce no notice 
Us cried out • 

“ Close the door, Winch, and fasten It securely ! — oiose 
U at once, and follow me I Mind that you letvt, all secure 
or yon will find tne consequences serious?” 

The Governor turned round and led the way back to 
.he vestibule, leaving the turnkeys to follow him. 

It was a great relief to Maud when her dungeoR door 
was shut. It was infinitely preferable to bn alone 
At firot she could scarcely distinguish anything, 'so 
email a quantity of light was it that came through the 
little grated window into the cell, but in a few moments 
her eyes became accustomed to the gloom, and perceiving 
in one corner a kind of stone bench, she sat down upon it, 
and wept with so much violence that it seemed as if her 
heart was about to break. 

Her mind was filled with the danger which Dick 
Turpin would incur when going to the farm-house, and a! 
nich was the case, she did not feel as she would have done 
the humiliation of being the tenant of one of the gloomy 
cills of Newgate, and exposed to the ribaldry of the 
Governor and his subordinates. 

Wearily — most wearily — the time passed by. 

At length, however, after what seemed to be an age, 
the darkness in the cell perceptibly increased, until at 
length sho was unable to see any thing save the grated 
apeiture high up in the wall. And then she knew it j 
was night. 

Hid she been in the lowest vault beneath some huge 
cathedral, the silence could not have been more profound ; 
it wai painful to the utmost degree. 

Oh, what a wretched night that was for Maud ! — wretched, 
not oily because of the place in which she had to spend 
it, but because she knew full well, while sho sat there 
helpless and a prisoner, Dick Turpin was riding on his 
destructon. 

She seamed her sense of hearing to the utmost, think- 
ing, per laps, that if he was brought there a- prisoner, as 
she fully expected he would be, she should bear s^ me 
sounds indicative of his arrival. 

But thrvughout the whole of that long and tedious 
night the silence remained unbroken, and at last the 
darkness s«emed to grow less and less, and then day 
rame. 

Maud hadaot slept for a single moment. 

But now tial, morning had come, her anxiety was even 
greater than t had been during the night, for she reflected 
that Dick Tupin had told her not to expect him until the 
dawn, and if U had been captured at that hour, there had 
not been time for him to have been brought to New- 
gate. 

Maud did nit. know, as the reader does, that Dick 
Turpin had mauged to make his escape from the farm- 
house. 

She was, therepre, alarming herself unnecessarily. 

But as the timopassed on, and all continued silent, her 
hopes began to reive. — , 

Breakfast was bfiuglit in, but she could not tor?ch IAs 
coarse food and unfean water. 

At about eleven (clock the coll door was again opened, 
and two turnkeys epured. 

They requested her to rise and follow, and she 
obeyed. 

The gloomy passes were once mofe traversed, until 
presently she found hrself in the vestibule. 

Here the Governor aud many others were assemoied, 
including the under-s'eriffs, and as the latter gentlemen 
were present Maud wassaved any further indignity. 

Had it not Oeen for tem, it is very probablo that the 
Governor of Newgate tpuld have insisted upon Maud 
walking to t he Bow StreA Police-court, for it was for the 
purpose of being take n beta*? the magistrate that she bad 
beea roiuov.il irom *be cel 




The police van was In those days nnknoivu, ant. most 
of the prisoners were dragged through * ,, e streets, chained 
together like so many slaves. 

The sheriffs, however, happening to possess a little 
more feeling, ordered a hackney-coach to be called. 

And in this Maud was placed, and driven off under • 
strong escort of police officers. 

Mr. Wriggle? arrived with his troop a few minutes after 
the hackney-cuneb had started, and he hastily rode after 
it, for his object in returning to London from the farm- 
house with all speed was shat he might be present at 
the examination, in order to give his evidence bofere Vue 
magistrate of Maud’s complicity with Dick Turpin. 

He overtook the coach, and followed the prisoner into 
the court. 

The same magistrate presided who had issued the 
warrant to Mr. Wriggles, and after the uuderstauding 
they had come to, there was but little doubt that he woula 
make out the order for Maud to be committed to Newgate 
to take k,"f trial. 

It was a painful moment for her when she found her- 
self placed in the dock, but she experienced some conso- 
lation when she discovered that the people who had 
crowded into the court were unable to gaze into Tier face, 
as she stood with her back to them. 

On her left hand stood several police officers, and just 
behind them was tho witness-box. 

Before her was a table, at which sat the magistrate’s 
cleric, and just above him was seated the magistrate him- 
self. 

The charge against Maud was then read over. 

It set forth that she was an accomplice of Dick Turpin’s, 
and that she had aided and abetted him agaiust the laws 
of these realms. 

Maud was asked the usual question by the clerk of the 
court, as to whether she was guilty or not guilty. 

After a moment’s hesitation, she said in a choking 
voice : 

“ Not guilty.’* 

Mr. Wriggles then came forward, and gave evidence 
that he had frequently seen the prisoner in company with 
Dick Turpin, aud mentioned several instances, among 
others, those connected with the deserted mansion, the 
flight from theuce, with Mr. Tuttle and the farm- 
house. 

Several other officers were called, who fully corrobo- 
rated all that Mr. Wriggles had said, and then the 
magistrate asked Maud what she had to say for her defence. 

She comprehended, her situation better, perhaps, than 
anyone imagined ; and she said in her defence only four 
words, aud yet those words were better, and produced 
more effect, than if a counsel had addressed the Court for 
an hour. 

In reply to the magistrate s question she said : 

“ I am his wife !” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then the magistrate 
said : 

u We cannot believe that until your assertion is proved. 
If you are tho wife of Dick Turpin, the chargo against 
you falls to the ground, but your word is not sufficient 
proof. Your marriage certificate must be produced. 
Where is it ?” 

Maud had it not, and recollecting the circumstances 
under which the marriage ceremony had been performed, 
she felt tkore would be very great difficulty in proving 
herself to be Dick Turpin’s wife. 

The magistrate repeated his question. 

“ Can you produce the proof ?” ho asked. 

“ I cannot !” she replied. “ I have it nmt.” 

“Then my duty is clear enough before me. It is to 
commit you to take your trial at the ensuing assizes, when, 
if you can prove that which you assert (though my own 
conviction is that you cannot), you will be ac- 
quitted.” 

This was but poor consolation for Maud. 

As for Mr. Wriggles, ho did nut care terj much whethei 
she was acquitted or not ; ho had gained his object, which 
was to have her committed to Newgate, for he felt sure 
if he did, that his plan would go forward just as he 
wuhed it, and he should capture Dick Turpin long before 
the sessions coir menced. 

And so, the examination having neen concluded, il.i iti 
wae taken back to Newgate, there to await her trial 
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CHAPTER DLXXIV. 

./ESCRIBES WHAT BE*'Fi DICK TURPIN AT THE GATKS GF 
THE DESERTED MANSION. 

When Black Bess enabled Dick Turpin to escape fror: 
the very dangerous position by leaping through the 
window into the garden, it will be remembered that Jim 
Liekfold and his officers did not attempt any pursuit, 
because none of them were provided with horses. 

It will have been noticed ere this that Jim Lickfcj/d waa 
rather clever in coming to conclusions; and on the 
present occasion he was quite correct when he supposed 
that the chance of finding h-mty in the deserted mansion 
was at an end. 

It was not, therefore, because he had any idea himself 
that he should be likely to find what ho wanted that he. 
made his way back into the deserted mansion, but simply 
because he was urged to do so by his comrades ; and he 
knew quite well that they would be more content when 
they had satisfied themselves by a rigorous search that 
there was no money there. 

Moreover, he felt constrained to allow them to have 
their own way, in a great measure because he had been 
the first to propose this expedition, and had spoken of it 
with a very great amount of confidence — indeed, assuring 
them that they could scarcely fail. 

Now, however, they had lost the chance of capturing 
Dick Turpin and getting the booty as well. 

It was ouch reflections as these, then, that induced him 
to listen to his companions when they expressed so strong 
a desire to search the building, and be accompanied 
them. 

The task of following the police officers in their search 
would not be a very interesting one, because the reader 
knows full well that the money they were in search of 
was safe in Dick Turpin’s pocket ; so we will briefly say 
that, after spending some hours in poking about in every 
corner, they at last gave the job up in despair, and, 
thoroughly fatigued by their exertions, determined to 
return to the inn in order to refresh the inward man. 

This wi'.s done; and when their appetites had been 
satisfied they felt very mnch better, and were inclined to 
put up with their defeat in a calm and philosophic 
manner. 

Jim Lickfold, however, was not inclined to sit idly 
down when something might be done that would turn 
out to the advantage of all present, and so his companions 
found. He had soiaething else to propose. 

“Look here, mates,” he said. “Here we are. ns one 
might say, on the sick list ; old Wriggles is off, and won’t 
trouble his blessed head about us — he will think we are 
staying here in order to get better.” 

“ So we are ! — so we are !” cried the officers. 

“Just so,” coincided Jim; “but, then. I can’t quite see 
why we should remain idle while there is the chance of 
doing some good for ourselves. Now, I have got the idea 
in my head somehow, that these highwaymen have not 
paid their last visit to the deserted mansion. They may 
have done so, of course; but still, I do not think they 
have.” 

“ Why not ?” asked one of his companions. 

“Well, I can’t tell you. You see, it’s a sort of feeling 
I’ve got without knowing why. But this is my proposa 1 : 
We might just as well be sitting in that there old man- 
sion as sitting here— mightn’t we ?” 

“It wouldn’t be quite so comfortable,” said another 
officer. 

“ Well, I grant that it mightn’t be so comfortable ; hut 
still, it wouldn’t be so very bad after alL There’a many a 
worse crib than that, I can tell you Y 

“ I know that.’" 

“Weil, then, to-night, suppose we all get our horses 
and ride over there. L’ll show you where we can put our 
horses for them to be all right ; and we calt each ol us 
take something to eat and driuk, and so we shall ait tltere, 
and be as jolly as you please !’’ 

“And d you think the highwaymen will come, 
Jim ?” 

“I do ! womehow, I feel almost sure of it ; and if we 
are waiting — which we might be- as well as not — we shall 
ha vo a glorious chance of capturing them ! And, you 
know, it’e dead or alive now ! We need not stand on no 
ceremony with them — dead or alive and the reward is 
jnst the SA’nf ’ Bo. yen oca mates. If so be ihey come — 


good ! If they don’t, why what does it matter ? We 
might just as well be sitting — as I said before — in that old 
place as sitting here, where there ain’t no chance of our 
doing good for ourselves !” 

Tnis proposal elicited a great deal of discussion. 

The majority of the officers were by no means prepos- 
sessed with the deserted mansion, and d"* not altogether 
like the idea of s'ayiug. They would hav"' preferred the 
inn. 

But at last, through putting his arguments m a more 
forcible manner, Jim Lickfold induced (Wn to accompany 
him and try their luck. ‘ 

“There is no time like the present,” he said, as soon as 
he had got their decision. “ Let order our horses at 
once, and we will be off !” 

This was done; and in less than a quarter of an hour 
afterwards the little troop of police officers, with Jim 
Lickfold at their Lead, took their way towards the deserted 
mansion. 

It will be remembered that while they were on their 
way to their destination they passed by the place where 
Dick Turpin was concealed. 

Of course, they had no idea he was there, and he was 
too well hidden to be discovered by any chance glance 
that might be given, and so they passed on in happy 
ignorance. 

The reader now knows why they had returned. 

After seeing them, Dick had thought fit to shift his 
quarters, and, before he bad gone, had cut the warning 
words on the hoard on the gate. 

Jim Liekfold resolved to make himself as comfortable 
as he could in the deserted mansion ; so they broke opoa 
one of the doors, and seated themselves in a spasioua 
apartment with a bow window, where they made a 
glorious fire by breaking up some of the furniture, aid 
passed away the time very agreeably Ly eating, drinkiig, 
smoking, and telling tales. 

Before the day was out they had exhausted the supply 
of drink and provisions that they had brought with thou, 
so one of their number was instructed to ride ovor to the 
inn and bring more. 

The officer set off on this errand ; and as he came lack, 
his eyes, of course, fell on the words which Dick hal cut 
on the board. 

He was a thick-skulled fellow, was this officer, and 
could not tell great A from a bull's foot ; but lie tmw the 
appearance of the ooara wild altered, so when he got into 
the mansion he told Jim Liekfold what he had seen 

That individual’s curiosity was immediately .rouse d, 
ami, jumping up, he put down his pipe and ha tened to 
the gates. 

As soon as ever he saw the words newly cu into the 
wood he snappe d his fingers and slapped ms tbghs, and 
altogether behaved himself in a manner expresive of the 
utmost delight. 

His comrades crowded eagerly round him anxious to 
know what he meant. 

“ You see that hoard,” said Jim. “It pro’es that I am 
right — that it does ! I knew they were comug here, and 
that proves it !” 

“ How so ? — how so ?” 

“ Can’t you see ? Why, one of ’em— f don’t know 
which — by some means, has found wo weri occupying the 
old crib. So, you see, ho has cut thes words on the 
hoard, so that, when his companions come they will know 
that officers are within, and so will ride <J.” 

“ Is that it, Jim 

* Yes ; I am as sure oi it as that is a r>se that jou hav« 
got stuck in the middle of your face ! Not that it’s &ny 
ornament — but that’s oeitl er here nor tiere." 

The men all laughed at this, for ue officer to whom 
Jim Liekfold alluded tie.l a very s#aJq turn-up nos* 
which bore a ludicrous resemblance ,t<a lump of putty. 

‘■But what arc you going to do, Jim?” they asked, 

‘ Qow if ill this to end ?” 

| “ I’ll tell you, mates, and then yovwill see what it is to 

have a leader possessed of a iittl6i>mmon sense. _ Now 
In mako this perfectly clear to all of you. Just listen** 

All were silent, and Jim proceed'd as follows : — 

“I said a minute or two ago that one of these high 
wayraen — I don’t know which- has founi out that we 
are in the mansion, and, in orer to let his companions 
know it, he out those words <1 the board — not a bad 
dodge, I must say 1 Some rnjht not have understood 
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*,jat was meant by it; bat I rather think I i e.T< hit the 
light nail on the head this time. Now, mates, I’ll tell 
you in half a dozen words what I mean to da I shall 
pnll that board down, and throw it away among the trees, 
and so I shall do away with the warning. Then proeentiy 
we shall see some of these gentlemen riding to the gates 
in an easy sort of a way, and then — pop! — bang! — we 
h?ve them, for it’s dead or alive, and we can hide 'mr- 
selve-s close to the gates.” 

The officers now fully understood what was meant, and 
gave a faint hurrah to express their delight. 

To Jim Lickfold must certainly be given the credit of 
having exactly hit upon what had occurred ; but, as we 
have already said, he was rather clever in drawing con- 
clusions trom any fact that might be presented to his 
notice. 

The board affixed to the gate was old and rotlSE, so 
they soon had it down. 

They broke it to fragments in the process, but that did 
not matter, and they threw them in different directions 
as far as the strength of their anas would allow. 

When all this was done, Jim Lickfold said : 

“ 1 can see we are in the way of earning money IV e 
sha’n’t be quite so comfortable as we have been for the 
last few hours, but, Lor’ blc-ss me ! wliat does that matter 
when there is money in view ? We sha’n’t be able to go 
indoors. We must hide ourselves among this ’ere vege- 
tation. Of course whoever comes will ride up to the 
gate, and we shall see them plaiu enough ; but, mind, you 
are not to fire until I have spoken, because, you know, 
according to law, 1 am obliged to call upon them first to 
surrender. I shall do that, and you can fire as soon as 
ever you like after I have spoken ; but mind you don’t 
give them a chance of making their escape !” 

Having made all these dispositions, Jim Liekfold and 
his men placed themselves in ambush among the trees 
close to the gates. 

Here they waited patiently very many hours, but no- 
body came ; there was not a sign of a living creature. 

Their watch, therefore, was a terribly dull affair, but 
still Jim Lickfold had faith in its efficacy, and endea- 
voured to reconcile the others to remaining. 

At last, when even he was beginning to grow tired and 
despairing, Dick Turpin made his appearance in the man- 
ner wo havo recorded at the end of a former chapter. 

Owing to his having taken the precaution to approach 
at a walk, .and in consequence of Black Bess having trod 
on the soft, spriugy turf which grew on both sides of the 
lane, his progress had been noiseless, and he halted a few 
paces off the dilapidated gates without the officers who 
were in hiding having the remotest notion that he was so 
close at hand. 

Then, as we know, Dick hazardously rode forward to 
look for some signs of his companions having been near 
that spot, bat tailing to find any, had looked through the 
gates. 

It was Jim Lickfold who, in a loud voice, uttered the 
words : 

“Surrender, Dick Turpin, or we fire!" 

Almost before the last words were out of his mouth, 
the officers, in accordance with the instructions he had 
given them, brought their pistols to a level, and ftrel 
point-blank at the highwayman. 

It seemed an though it was inevitable tnat Dick Tur- 
pin and Black Bess should be swept from the face of the 
earvh. 

But it proved otherwise 

A rapid movement saved his life. 

It must not be lost sight of that Dick Turpin was aware 
of the presence of the officers in and around that spot, . 
eld he had been from the first perpetually on ike !••:«& ). 
out for them. 

Therefore, when he heard the rushing sound, ne wu 
BOt taken by surprise and renderr 1 motionless wi!h as- 
tonishment, because he knew full well what it meant. 

The word “ surrender” came upon his ears l.efore he 
could turn Black Bess round, but ere Jim Licktold had 
time to utter the remainder of his brief sentence, Black 
Bess had given one of those terrific bounds she always 
did when about to gallop at full speed. 

Dick Turpin did not go ire the lane towards the high- 
read, foi a double reason. 

in the first place, there might have been an ambush ; and 
l sticon i it would have been disagreeable and danger- 


ous in tne extreme to have been hunted into the lilgn- 
read with this pack of officers at his heels. 

Therefore, he went down the lane in tho opposite 
'breevion. 

We havo previously stated that it did not exceed far in 
this direction, and its termination was formed by a high 
wooden paling. 

It would have been a formidable obstacle to many horses, 
but to Black Bess it was nothing. 

She cleared it with the utmost ease, aed came down 
with a scarcely perceptible shake upon the soft turf meadow 
beyond. 

Then away she went over the open country at a tre- 
mendous speed and both horse and rider were quiikly 
lost to sight. 

As before, Jim Liekfold was unable to institute an im- 
mediate pnrt'iiit. 

He diu a si believe it possible for anyone to escape from 
pnch a discharge of firearms, or to move quickly enough 
to avoiu the bullets, but Dick Turpin bad done so and was 
gone. 

His fury at this defeat, after he had made so sure of 
victory', is a thing we shrink from describing. 

We are quite incompetent for the task, and can only 
say that Jim Lickfold behaved in so violent and eccentiio 
a manner that the men who were with him, although 
mortified beyond measure, could not forbear a smile. 

But his rage and disappointment became subdued by 
degrees. 

Then, nothing daunted by his defeat, he said: 

“ Look here, mates ; attend to me, and 1 hope you will Ve 
of the same mind as I am. We are licked this time, and I 
own it, but we will try again. That was Dick Turpin, 
and you see by the way we acted we gave him time to 
make his escape ; now I firmly believe the others will 
come. I do — it’s a fact ; but if they do come they’ll have to 
look pretty sharp. Will you agree to what I am going to 
say ?” 

“Wliat is it ?” 

“ It’s illegal — its wrong ; but nobody need know that if 
we don’t split upon it ourselves, and you wouldn’t be such 
d — d fools as to open your mouths and get your nei'fes 
into trouble, would you?” 

“Certainly not, Jim.” 

“Well, then, we will place ourselves so that we can fire 
the very moment anybody appears at the gates. That is 
what we will do; and whether Dick Turpin, or Claude 
Duval, or Sixteen-String Jack, we won’t call out to them 
to give them warning — we won’t give them the chance of 
surrendering. As soon as ever they show' their noses, we 
will fire our pistols, and d — n tho consequences!” 

With one exception, the officers rather approved of this 
cold-blooded proposition, and that one, in a feeble, hesi 
tatiug sort of way, said : 

“ It’s all very well, Jim, and I don’t say your plan won’t 
succeed, but doesn't it look a great deal like murder?” 

“ I don’t care a d — n what it looks like,” returned Jim. 
“ My orders are to take them dead or alivo. 1 havo tried 
to take ’em alive, and can’t do it ; so now I shall try to take 
them dead, and it’s very" odd tome if I don’t succeed.” 

CHAPTEli DLXXV. 

DICK TURPIN IS MUCH PERPLEX El) IiV THE DIFFICULTIES Of 
HIS POSITION. 

Everything which had lately happened, and every hour 
which hadelapsed, only served to increase Dick Turpin’s 
oncasincss wifti respect to the fate of his three comrades. 
l could not help fancying that something terrible 
had happened to them, and he tortured his mind in 
mar.y vain attempts to acoonnt for the long delay which 
had taken place. 

He trembled, too, for their safety in ease they should 
return unsuspectingly to thedeserted mansion. Indeed, 
it seemed to him that their sole chance of safety rested 
■pon his meeting with them on their return, for if they 
roue up to tho gates unaware that the officers were in 
ambush, thoy would assuredly perish. 

could judge that by what had happened to himself, 
for he know his life had been saved simply becanse he 
was op hia guard and had the presenoe of mind to make 
a rapid movement. 

1 hat his three comrades had met with man/ diffioultiea 
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and dangers on their journey he felt certain, or so long a 
delay would not have taken place. 

Upon reaching the deserted mansion, however, they 
would imagine that all their troubles were at an eud, and 
would ride up to the gates unsuspectingly. 

He shuddered when he thought what would be th 
ault of this act, 

He was anxious in the extreme to meet with Them, and 
folt that he would gladly run into any peril — incur any 
danger — so l^ug as he could manage to put them or. their 
guard, 

That was all he 'Wanted to do, but it seemed impassible. 

Then, as if his perplexities were not enough, there was 
the fact of Maud’s imprisonment in Newgate. 

Had it not been for this, it is quite certain Turpin would 
oever have left the saddle until he had either been slain or 
succeeded in meeting with his three faithful comrades. 

Now, however, he was divided, and knew not what 
to do. 

There was Maud a prisoner in a noisome Newgate cell, 
and all for his sake. 

Was it not clearly his duty to lone not a moment in 
sotting her at liberty? 

It was, and he was aware ot it; but there were diffi- 
culties in the way at the best. Some time would have to 
elapse before his object, was accomplished. Many would 
have shrunk altogether from such a task, believing it to 
be impossible. 

But Dick did not ; only he was harassed with the know- 
ledge that while ho was engaged in this important 
business his three comrades would be journeying on to 
their destruction. 

Would it be well, then, for him to leave Maud where 
she was for a time, and turn, first of all, the whole of his 
attention to searching for his companions? 

That seemed the wisest course to take; but Dick 
could not contemplate with any amount of patience the 
idea of leaving her he loved so well for such a length of 
time an inmate of a prison cell. 

Moreover, he could not tell what charge would be 
brought against her — he could not comprehend even the 
ground or motive for her arrest; and while he was 
engaged in seeking his three friends she might be placed 
altogether beyond the reach of his succouring and pro- 
tecting arm. 

Continued reflection, so far from making Dick Turpin’s 
position any clearer, only served to complicate it, and he 
felt that he was fast growing distracted. 

“I cannot think this matter out myself,” he said, at 
length, “ I am incapable of it ; I require some one 1 can 
consult — some one whose brain is clear and fertile in 
invention — some one who will show me the way out of 
this perplexing maze.” 

Evidently, this was what Dick Turpin did want ; but 
where was he to find the counsel he required ? 

This perplexed Dick, and he rode on for some time in 
silence, until, at lengtl*, his face lighted up as a fresh 
thought occurred to him. 

“ Matthew !” he said — “ old Matthow -Gale — that is who 
I want ; surely, if anyone can show me the way out of 
this difliculty — if any human being has the power to tell 
me what is best to do — he has ! 1 have had proofs of his 
ability before now. Yes ! I must consult old Matthow 
Gale; but how can I do that?” 

A ready answer would have been “ Ride to Drury Lane 
and see him ;” but Dick Turpin had a lively recollection 
of the narrow escape ho had had when he was there on 
the last occasion, and he did not doubt, although a long 
time had elapsed since then, that the same watch was still 

E reserved around the premises, so that it would scarcely . 
e possible for him to enter the old public- ho hsi* !j 

oerceived. { 

How, then, was he to communicate with Matthew t 
He was at a loss to think, and was obliged to come to 
the conclusion that so far from having got himself out of 
one difliculty, lie had plunged himself into another. 

Just at that time his life was more valuable than ever 
ithad been, not with respect to himself, out with respect to 
his three comrades, for truly it was upon him and him 
»lone, that they depended for their safety. 

So he felt that he was not just.i fled in rashly running 
into any danger, and the nx re he reflected, the more con- 
vinced did he feel that it would bo hazardous in the 
treme fee affempi visit Urury Lane 


At the same time, he knew that if he could oaiy 
Matthew — if he could only talk the matter over with hr>>, 
he would be able to give sound and practical advice, and. 
in all probability, say wVh precision what was the best 
thing to be done 

Dick passed his hand over his brow and strove to bo 
calm, bdt he could not control his excitement, which had 
the effect of producing a most distracting throbbing in 
the brain, which was altogether destructive to clear 
thought. 

In the consideration of the peril of oiVers he almost 
forgot his own ; in comparison, it now seemed nothing. 

His brain throbbed and whirled, and minute / 1 f ,er 
mtaute glided by without his being able to arrive at any 
definite conclusion ; he was rendered more anxious than 
ever by the consciousness that time was passing while he 
was inactive, when he ought to be availing himself of 
every second. 

“If I could but find a messenger,” he said — “some one 
on whom 1 could rely, who would take a letter from mo 
and deliver it to Matthew Gale, all would be well t but it 
seems a total impossibility to find anyone who would 
perform this service.” 

He still continued his course across the country, taking 
almost mechanically the direction that would lead him to 
the New Forest. 

Suddenly he emerged upon a common of vast extent. 

It was covered with gorse bushes, and seemed to 
stretch in every direction as far as his eye could reach. 

The vast expanse looked an ocean of prickly plants. 

The only thing that broke in upon tlicir regularity was 
something white in the far distauce. 

This common was intersected by a narrow path, and 
along this Dick Turpin proceeded, paying but little atten- 
tion to what was going cm around him, but perplexing 
bis brain in a vain attempt to arrive at a definito conclu- 
sion. 

Presently,' looking up, he saw that the white object 
which had attracted his attention consisted of the tents 
of a gipsy encampment, which had been pitched as nearly 
as possible in the centre of the common. 

There was a yellow caravan and several canvas tents— 
There was every appearance of a large tribe having taken 
up their quarters in this situation. 

Dick Turpin continued to gaze upon this scene without 
feeling any particular interest, when all at once ho said to 
himself : 

“I remember now that it was somewhere in this 
locality that I once encountered a tribe of gipsies. Torn 
King was with mo then. We were weary, having been 
chased for a long distance by our foes. They granted us 
safe shelter, and allowed us to depart in peace. They 
weie faithful, for they made no attempt to betray us 
This may bo a similar tribe. I may be able to remain 
with them for a few hours, and it is possible that one of 
their number may be willing to be my messenger to 
Drury Lane. They could have no possible suspicion of 
who I am.” 

The more Dick thought over this idea, the more he was 
pleased with it, and he resolved at any rate to make the 
trial. 

If he failed, he would have to think of something else 

Accordingly, he quitted the narrow path which all 
along he had been pursuing, and made his way in a 
direct tine for the encampment, which was about two 
hundred yards off on his right hand. 

Before he had gone far, a man, who had been lying 
down on the grass, rose to his feet, and demandc 1 his 
business. 

There was something about the man’s voice, manner, 
and appearance that was familiar to Dick, and he looked 
closely at him. 

“ I am an outcast from the house-dwellers, like your- 
self, and stand in need of a little rest and shelter. If you 
will accord it to mo, I will pay you liberally.” 

“ I have seen you before,” said the man. “ You are 
welcome !” 

“Then,” returned Turpin, “where have you seen 
me ?” 

“ It is a long time age now ; hut another was with you. 
It was not far from this spot ” 

“I remember now quite well,” said Dick. “Is this 
the same tribe among the members of which I on 
before found a refuge from my foes ?” 
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"It is. Yon have broken bread with ns, and you are 
welcome. Follow me— I will lead you to the encamp- 
ment.” 

Dick dismounted, and walked by the side of the gipsy, 
ft> r he was anxious to conciliate him. 

Opon reaching the encampment, the gipsy clapped his 
bands, and cried : 

“ Sebel — Sebel !” 

ju response to this call, a tall, vigorous lad came 
forward. 

Turpin recognised him as the one who had before 
taken charge of the horses. 

He was called for this purpose now, and he led Black 
Bess away to a little distance, and placed her along with 
the horses belonging to the tribe. 

Dick Turpin was well remembered by most of those 
who were present, and, as on the former occasion, he was 
lb a few moments quite at home, and, throwing off his 
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perplexity, he laughed and chatted with them as uwugi 
they had been friends for years and years. 

At length he approached the subject that was so im- 
portant to him. 

“ 1 want to send to London,” he said. “ Who is there 
among you who would undertake the task of delivering a 
letter P That is all I want done. Of course the letter is 
an important one.” 

A brief discussion took place after Turpin thus spoke, 
and a gipsy, who seemed to hold some authority over the 
rest, rose and said : 

“ There is not one here who would not gladly perform 
the service you require. All you have to do is to look 
around you and make your selection. Whoever you 
pick out will go.” 

“I would rather you find a messenger for me,”)*^ 
Dick. “ I should much prefer that.” 

“Let me go,” said someone, in a enit and mtufaut' 
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voice — “let me go! I will deliver your letter 
safely !” 

Dick looked up, and saw that the words had been 
uttered by a girl who, but for tho extreme swarthiness 
of her complexion, would have been singularly beautiful. 

Her age could not have been more than sixtoen, and 
as he gazed into her countenance, Dick saw that she 
was gifted with no ordinary intelligence, aud the con- 
viction cauie over him that, had he been enabled to se- 
lect from thousands, he could uot have picked one more 
suitable. 

That tho girl would be faithful he did not doubt — that 
she would be cautious and secret he was sure. 

“ You shall go,” he said. “ You will suit mo ad- 
mirably, and yon shall bo well rewarded for the task I 
wish yon to perform.” 

A pleased smile lighted up the handsome countenance 
of the youn g girl as she murmured her thanks, and asked 
when she should depart. 

“In a few moments,” said Dick Turpin. “I have 
only tho letter to write.” 

As he spoke, he rose from the side of those near whom 
he had been sitting, and, going to a little distance, felt 
in his pockets for writing materials. 

He was fortunate enough to find a memorandum book. 

Ho turned over the leaves until he came to one upon 
which there was no writing, and then, wetting the lead 
pencil with his lips, ho pressed heavily upon the paper, 
so that there should be no fear of what he wrote be- 
coming obliterated. 

It took him but a few moments to write the following 
letter : 

“ Dear Matthew, 

“I am in serious trouble and 'perplexity, and am 
greatly in need of your advice. I am now staying with 
some friendly gipsies, one of whom has agreed to be the' 
bearer of this letter. 

“ I cannot come to you, because I know your house is 
watched. Will yon, then, add one more favour to those 
you have already conferred upon me, by meeting me at 
night-fall at the foot, of the gibbet on the Finchley 
Road ‘i You know the spot. 1 will be there at dusk, 
and wait till you arrive. Don’t fail to come ! 

"DICK. 

“ P.S . — I ha vc told the bearer that you will give her 
two guineas when you receive this letter. I adopt this 
precaution in order to ensure its delivery ’’ 

Dick folded tho paper up, and secured it as well as he 
was able. Going to the young girl, he placed it in her 
hand, and gave hor a guinea, sayiug : 

“ Deliver this letter with all speed to Matthew Gale, 
tho landlord of the Whito Horse, in Drury Lane. 15e 
sure you give it to no other person. If an attempt 
is made to wrest the paper from you, destroy it, but do 
not let it be seen by anyone save the person I hayo 
mentioned. "When he gets it, he will give you two 
guineas for a reward.” 

The girl made a low curtsey, and seemed much de- 
lighted witli the idea of obtaining so much money, and 
she started off upon her errand without delay. 

It was a long journey that she had to perform ; bnt 
Dick Turpin was well aware that tho gipsies were ileet 
of foot, aud were indifforent as to the distance they 
might have to travel. 

As he watched hor form gradually recede from his 
view, a feeling of calm content stole over Dick Turpin’s 
heart, aud he felt almost as though his perplexities were 
over. 4 

“ Such a girl as that,” he murmured to himself, “ will 
never be suspected of being a messenger of mine. With 
all their cleverness, the police officers would never think 
of that. I have the most implicit faith in her fidelity. 
Old Matthew will receive the letter safe enough, and 1 
am indeed mistaken in my eetrfiiate of him if he is not on 
the spot I have named at the time I have appointed.” 

Dick Turpin remained for some -ime longer with the 
gipsies, but as time began to pass away, bis anxiety re- 
turned. 

A thousand fears crept into his heart, and at last un- 
ablo to remain inactive any longer, he called for Black 
Bess, gave a liberal gratuity to every member of the 
tribe, and then, bidding them -farewell, he sprang into 
the saddle, and rode away, 


CHAPTER DLXXVI. 

RELATES nOW TOM KINO AND HIS TWO COMRADES 
OBTAIN POSSESSION OP THREE FRESH HORSES. 

It is so long since we gave any attention to tho proceed- 
ings of Tom King and his two ooraradea that, although 
Dick Turpin's proceedings are of a more than usually 
interesting character, we feel unstrained to leave him 
for a time, while wo return to those in whose’ fortunes, 
it is hoped, an almost equal amount of interest is felt. 

It may be necessary to remind tho reader that when 
we last saw the three highwaymen was when they had 
managed to effect a most daring escape from tho road- 
side inn, 

They had taken possession of three horses belonging 
to the police officers, and on these they had galloped off, 
until they quite got out of reach of their pursuers. 

Then they paused, and congratulated each other upon 
their good fortune, and then they began to wonder how 
they were to manage to obtain possession of their own 
steeds. 

The horses they had taken from the police officers 
were of a very indifferent quality, aud not at all suited 
to them. 

But it seemed little short of madness to mako tho at- 
tempt to return to the inn to take possession of them. 

A long discussion was held upon this point, aud 
eventually it was determined that it would be running 
too much risk to return to the inn, so at the same time 
they abandoned the idea of doing so, and the hope of 
recovering their steeds. 

“And now we have come to this determination,” said 
Tom King, “ it will be necessary for us to make up our 
minds what we are to do. These horses will be worse 
than useless to us. It often happens that our lives de- 
pend upon the swiftness of our horses.” 

“ How are we to get any better ?” asked Claude Duval. 
“ We have money, and yet not enough to buy three 
horses of the kind we require, oven if we should be lucky 
enough to meet with tiie opportunity of purchasing 
them.” 

“ How far is it to the nearest post-town, Tom ?” asked 
Sixteen-String Jack, suddenly. 

“About twenty-three miles, I should think. But 
why do you ask ?” 

“ Because 1 have thought of a plan.” 

“ To obtain fresh horses ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Let us hear what it is.” 

“ Willingly. It is but a rnde, half-formed idea at 
present ; but still, I think we shall be able, between us, 
to make something of it. Listen.” 

Sixteen-String Jack then communicated his idea to 
his friends, and they highly approved of it. 

What this scheme was will be best seon by the manner 
in which it was worked out. 

Tom Kiug considered a moment, so as to make quite 
sure of the direction in which he ought to go, and then 
he led the way. 

They trotted on pleasantly enough. 

Had it beon daylight, the probability is that they 
would scarcely have mot with anyone ; but as it was 
night, they had all the road to themselves. 

The horses they bestrode were terribly knocked up, 
and neither whip nor spur had the least effect in accele- 
rating their speed. 

Luckily, the road was good, and so, at a shambling 
kind of trot, they went towards tho next town. 

On their way, the conversation turned upon the series 
of misfortunes they had met with from the time they 
had sought for tho miser’s gold. 

It seemed as though their excursion would result in 
nothing but disappointment, for on every hand they 
met with nothing but reverses. 

It was close upon ten o’clock when Tom King raised 
his riding-whip and, pointing in advance, said : 

“Yonder, my friends, is Winchester.” 

“ How far are we from it now F” 

“ Two miles at the most.” 

“ Well, now,” said Jack, “ comes the consideration — 
shall we ride into the town upon these horses, or shall 
we abandon them and enter upon foot ?” 

“ I should say it would be best to abandon them,” 
replied Tom King ; “ they are not of the slightest service 
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to «, &nd they might be recognised by their trappings | 
as belonging to the police for<;e. I fancy we shall be 
avoiding & serious danger by getting rid of them.” 

“That is precisely my opinion,” said Sixteen-Stri jg 
Jack; “and we shall do muth better on foot than on 
horseback.” 

“ So we shall,” chimed in Claude Duval ; “ and, as we 
have such a little way to go, I think we had better dis- 
mount here, and drive the horses off over the iloMs. II 
we ride nearer, we may be seen ; and then such an 
extraordinary proceeding would be sure to excite curiosity, j 
if not suspicion.” ! 

Ilia two comrades were of the same opinion as himself, 
and they all three dismounted. 

Before they abandoned the horses, they took care to 
ossess themselves of tho pbtols that were in the 
olstera. 

Close at hand, there was a gate leading into a 
meadow. 

This the highwaymen opened, and then they drove the 
horsea into the field. 

While thus engaged, they believed they had not boon 
seen by any human being, and accordingly they took 
their -way towards Winchester with very great confidence 
indeed. 

The walls of the ancient city were quickly reached, and 
a3 they walked boldly along one of the streets, Sixteen- 
String Jack uaid : 

“ Now, do not forget the details of our scheme. Walk 
boldly and fearlessly, and assume, if you can, tho air of 
one who belonged to the whole place.” j 

His comrades laughed, and passed on, miff) at length j 
they paused before a large and very pretentious clothier’s 
shop. 

It was the finest in all the city, and the three high- 
waymen walked in with an admirably-assumed careless- 
ness. 

Just as they entered the shop they were met by a boy, 
who was carrying the shutters, for the time for closing 
the premises had arrived. 

A man who was behind the counter gave a smirking 
sort of a smile, and a low bow, as he desired to know his 
customers’ pleasure. 

“ We want some ready-made garments,” said Tom 
King. “ Have you any ?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. “We have plenty in stock of 
all kinds.” 

“ Well, we wish to look at somo officers’ undress uni- 
forms." 

* We can suit you then, gentlemen, exactly. Please 
step this way.” 

Our friends were ushered into a large room behind the 
shop, which was piled with garments of every descrip- 
tion. 

“ The quality must be first-rate,” said Sixteen-String 
Jack. 

“ We have none but tho best quality,” said tho shop- 
man, producing the articles the highwaymen had men- 
tioned. 

They were looked over, and, finally, our friends chose 
three suits which they imagined would lit them exactly, 
and enable them to carryout the plan which Jack had 
conceived, and which they had moulded into form. 

“ Where can I send them for you, gentlemen ?” asked 
the tailor. 

“Nowhere,” oaid Tom King; “but, if you would allow 
us, we should be glad to exchange our clothing here, as we 
have an important visit to pay to-night.” 

“ Certainly, gentlemen, by ali means ! You can have 
this room 'to jmurselves.” 

Tho highwaymen hastened to avail themselves of this 
permission, and in a few moments a very great improve- 
ment was visible in their a ppearance. 

The costume set off their figures to great advantage, 
and .they contemp'ated each other with much satisfac- 
tion. 

“ This will do bravely i” said Tom King, — “ we eLcd 1 
be able to carry out our scheme now, never fear !” 

Having completed their toilets, they paid for the 
clothing, and departed. 

We fancy our readers will be somewhat surprised when 
tre state that, after leaving the tailor’s shop in their new 
attire, the highwaymen walked direct to the largest and 
beet hotel in she cHy, ’ . ■ 


Their appearance was rather distinguished, and they 
were recolved with every possible mark of politeness. 

They announced their intention of taking up their 
quarters there for several days. 

Apartments were placed at their service, and, having 
partaken of a good supper, they slept peacefully all night 
in the chambers which had been allotted to them. 

It was clear that no one had the least suspicion with 
regard to their identity. 

They partook of breakfast in great style, and then, 
summoning the landlord, Tom said : 

“ We want to take a little journey between now and 
dinner-time, — can you recommend us to any place where 
we can hire three good horses for a few hours ?” 

The landlord was highly pleased with tho appearance 
and manner of his guests ; so, with a bland smile, ba 
said : 

“ Certainly — I can give you the informal ion you re- 
quire. I will write down the address on the back of one 
of my cards, and then you will find that the mst horses 
in his stable will be at your service.” 

While speaking these words, the landlord took a card 
from his pocket, and wrote an address on the back ot it. 

Our friends thanked him, and took their leave, having 
first Gidered a sumptuous dinner. 

Upon gaining the street, they walkeu boldly towards 
the livery stable-keeper’s whose address had been given 
them, and on their way they could scarcely conceal the 
exultation which they felt. 

Their plan had succeeded very much better than they 
hail dared to anticipate. 

Now that they had a species of recommendation from 
the Landlord of the chief hotel in the city, there would bo 
no difficulty in the way of hiring horses. 

They found they had only about five hundred yards 
to go. 

They found tho keeper of the stable3 superintending 
the dressing of a horse, which apparently had been in- 
jured by a fall. 

He came towards our friends the moment he caught 
sight of them, and Tom King, glancing at the card, said : 

“ W e are staying at the Stork Hotel, and upon inform- 
ing the landlord that wo wished to hire three first-class 
horses for a few hours, he recommended us to come to 
you.” 

“ Certainly, gentlemen. I am much obliged.” 

Tom handed tns ca»d to the keeper of the stabics, who 
immediately recognised the handwriting of tho landlord, 
who happened - to be a particular friend of his, aud ho 
came to the conclusion that all was right, and hoped he 
had got hold of three good customers. 

Ho treated our friends with an overwhelming amount 
of respect, aud had all the horses brought out into the 
yard, in order that they might make their selection. 

Our friends choso three magnificent creatures, worth 
at least a hundred pounds apiece. 

“You know how to choose horse's, gentlemen,” said 
the livery stable-keeper ; “these aro the three best 
animals in my staples.” 

“ They are very fine indeed !” said the highwaymen, 
with one voice. 

“ They are as good as they are handsome, as you will 
find as soon as you mount.” 

The horses were got ready, and the best saddles and 
bridles on the premises were put upon them, aud then 
our friends mounted, and, with a slight inclination of their 
heads, trotted out of the stable-yard into the street. 

The keeper of the livery stables came to the top of the 
yard, and, standing there, watched them ride off down the 
street. 

“ They are good riders,” he said to the ostler, who wa3 
standing near him, “ and will slow the horses off to 
advantage. I fancy they will turn out good customers.” 

He was never more mistaken in all his life, and when, a 
moment afterwards, ho saw them disappear round the 
comer, he little thought that ho had seen his three horses 
(oi the last time. 

As soon as they were out of sight of the stables, the 
highwaymen resolved to allow their horses to make speed, 
and off they flow at a gallop, which delighted them 
bejond measure. 

At last they slackened their pace, and Tom King ex- 
claimed : 

“I fancy we have got far enough now to hs out (4 
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reach of any danger. It was a good plan of yours, Jack, 
<ind but for you it would never have succeeded." 

“ They are splendid creatures indeed,” added Claude 
Duval. “ I fancy they will suit us admirably. At any 
rate, we shall never have any room to complaiu of the 
high price we gave for them.” 

Jack laughed. 

“If we lose our horses again, I shall not think so 
seriously of it. Wc sb-all be able put this scheme into 
pt active again.” 

‘ 1 hope we shall 1 spared the necessity,” mid Torn 
King, “ for we shall Clever get finer cattle than we Lave 
cow.” 

“ And we are in every respect in capital condition for 
the road. All we want now is a good adventure.” 

“ A profitable one,” said Tom King. 

“ Yes,” replied Claude, “ for the state of tho exchequer is 
rather low just at fhe present time. All the money we 
possess is that which wo took from the horse-coper, and 
since making our purchases in Winchester its amount has 
sensibly diminished. 

“ I suppose so,” said Tom King ; “ but I don’t think it 
is very prudent of us to he riding along the road in this 
i-mshion by broad daylight. Wo may pass unnoticed, and 
jet wo are running a great risk of being recognised.” 

“ It is certain we can’t commence business until after 
dark,” said Sixteen-String Jack. “ But what are we to 
do uutil then ?” 

“ Don’t stop at an inn, whatever you do 1” cried Claude. 
“ I have had quito euough of that !’’ 

“ There seems to be a wood of considerable extent 
yonder,” exclaimed Tom King. “ Among those trees we 
shall certainly find somo retired spot where wo can pass 
the time between now aud nightfall.” 

“ Agreed ! Let us repair there at once. I might say 
that wo want for nothing, and we can rest ourselves, so as 
to bo prepared for the night’s fatigue, aud our horses will 
do very well in grazing round the trees ” 

Tho wood Tom King had spoken of was little more 
than half a milo distant, and was separated *rom the 
road along which they were travelling by a piece of 
waste ground, which was dotted here and them with 
various stunted shrubs. 

Before they left the high-road tho highwaymen wore 
careful to look up and down it, in order to make sure that 
no one was near euough to observe them, and then, feel- 
ing satisfied upon this point, they turned their horses’ 
heads towards tho wood, and, despite the unevenness of 
the grour rl over which they had to take their way, pressed 
into a hard gallop. 

A very few moments served to bring them under the 
shade of the trees, and, happening to find a broad leafy 
glade covered with green turf, they continued along it 
until they reached its termination. 

Then, plunging amid the dense mass of foliage, they 
selected a suitable spot to halt in, aud, slipping from their 
saddles, removed the bits from their horses’ mouths, and 
made themselves as comfortable as tho circumstances 
would allow. 

CHAPTER DLXXYIl 

TOM KINO, CLAUDE DUVAL, AND SIXTEEN-RTRUIO JACK 
MEET WITH A PROFITABLE ADVENTURE. 

The hours intervening between noon and nightrall slowly 
passed away, or appeared to do so to our friends, who 
were impatient in the highest degree. 

At last, however, the welcome shades of evening began 
to fall around, and as soon as they found this to be the 
case, they began to make pi eparations for their ex- 
cursion. 

They had but little to do, and in a short time wore 
quite ready. 

As a simple matter ot precaution, they took their way 
through the wood, and emerged from it at a different 
point to that by which they had entered. 

Tom King was their guide, and an occasional glance ap 
at the stars iu the sky enabled him to pioceed with great 
precision. 

“ Here is the high-road at last,” he said, “srvd h‘ r e are 
we in readiness for au adventure." 

“ I can speak for myself,” said Claude ; '■ bat the. afi° 
•entures to-night l*ear in mind, must all ba of a profit- 


able nature. We have already been Absent from the 
deserted mansion for too lengthened a period, and 1 aa 
anxious to get back.” 

So am I,” said Tom King — “ exceedingly so ; and I 
will endeavour to prevent any further delay. It Is im- 
possible for us to tell what may have taken place during 
our absence, and although Dick was evidently recovering, 
yet he was in a precarious state, aud may have had a re- 
lapse.” 

“Let us hope not,” said Sixteen-String Jack. “Iam 
no less desirous of getting back than you are ; but I don’t 
at all relish the idea of returning without any money at 
all. It seems unfortunate, after running so many risks, 
and coming so near to success, that we should, after all. 
lose every guinea of the miser’s gold.” 

“Perhaps it’s all for the best,” said Tom King. 

“ I should bo inclined to think so, perhaps,” said Clan. to, 
“ if wo had made up for our loss iu some other way ; but 
as it is, we are, I might almost say, empty-handed.” 

“ Ono good night’s advontures, however, will remedy 
all that,” said Tom King, “and the only thing we have to 
make our minds up to is this, that we do not allow our- 
selves to be led away by any interesting adventure that 
may befall us.” 

“ There's the difficulty,” said Claude Duval ; “ but, io 
the first place, doesn’t a stage-coach run to Winchester ?’' 

“ Yes.” 

“ Shall we have any probability of meeting with it ?" 

“ That I can’t tell,” replied Tom King. “ I am toler- 
ably familiar with this part, but yet, I could not say at 
what hour the coach arrives at and departs from the 
town.” 

“Wo will ride on, then, and trust to meeting it. 
Between the three of us, we shall not have much trouble 
in stopping it, and we are sure to obtain a large sum from 
so many passengers.” 

“ Something is coming now,” exclaimed Tom King, 
suddenly. “ It may be the stage-coach, and it may not ; at 
any rate, wo will draw to one side, and await the re- 
sult.” 

“With all my heart !” said Claude. “If it is the coach, 
we could not have found a spot bettor suited to our pur- 
, pose.” 

This was true enough, for our friends had just arrived 
at a kind of hollow in the road, which, from various cir- 
cumstances, was plunged in deeper darkness than the rest 
of the highway. 

Before them, looking towards London, was a very steep 
hill, and it was quite evident that down this hill some 
vehicle was coming. 

Listening a moment, the highwaymen unanimously 
came to the conclusion that it must be the stage-coach, 
and awaited its arrival with the greatest impatience. 

“ We are all right !” said Tom King. “ That’s the 
stage-coach, and in order to come down such a steep hill 
as that, they will he sure to skid one of the wheels. 
When they reach the bottom they will pull up for the 
purpose of removing the slipper, aud then we shall have 
a glorious chance." 

“Yes,” said Claude, with a laugh; “there will bo no 
necessity to cry ‘ stand !’ We shall only have to say 
‘ deliver,’ for the coach will be stopped already.” 

“ Hush ! I!o prepared ! Now it’s coming !" 

Unconscious of tho danger that was awaiting it, tho 
stage-coach came rolling down the hill, and, as Tom had 
foretold, tno driver pulled up at the bottom, and the 
guard got down from behind in order to releat ^ the 
wheel. 

This was the moment the highwaymen chose for 
action. 

It seemed to the driver as though Tom King became 
suddenly developed out of the darkness, as with one 
bound he reached the stage-coach, and, presentiug a 
pistol, cried : 

“ Drop the reins and sit still, or you are a dead man 1” 

At the same time Claude Duval hastened towards the 
coach, and, seeing the guard in the act of unskidding the 
wheel, ho seized him by the back of his neck, and before 
the guard knew what had happened, he found himself 
head-over-heels in a muddy ditch that ran by the side of 
the road. 

A chorus of screams from the interior of the vehicle 
now ensued, and the passengers oa the roof gave vent V» 
sundry profane <*tha. 
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Sixteen-String Jack made his way with all speed t& 
one of the doors rif the coach, and as the window had 
already been let down, he thrust his head into the 
interior. 

“Don’t be alarmed, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
ooolly ; “ there will bo no harm done, and the delay will 
be trifling, providing you have the good sense to hand 
over without resistance whatever -Valuables you carry 
about with you 1" 

A completo silence followed this demand, and Sixteen- 
String Jack put his head still further into the coach, in 
order to ascertain what persons occupy it, for wit^ra all 
was dark. a 

Suddenly i. jnarp clicking sound came upon his ears, and 
he turned like lightning in the direction from which it 
came. 

Ilia eyes were now accustomed to the gloom, and he 
saw seated nearly in the centre of the vehicle a young man 
who, with a cry of rage, was cocking his pistol again- 
having missed lire the first time. 

“Don’t meddle with things you know nothing about !” 
said Sixteen-String Jack, calmly. “ You are not used to 
firearms — I can see that plainly enough ! I hope no one 
else will be foolish enough to follow your example. At 
anv rate, they shall see how I will serve you !” 

While speaking these words, Sixteen-String Jack 
leaned still further into the coach, and suddenly seized 
the man who held the pistol by the coat collar. 

Then, placing his left hand against the side of the 
coach, Sixteen-String Jack put forth his utmost strength, 
and dragged the man completely through the window. 

He released his hold, and then, with a cry of terror 
and pain, the traveller fell into the road. 

“ Would anyone else like similar treatment ?” said Jack, 
as calmly as ever. “ It not, just comply with my demands ; 
if you refuse, the coacn will be very much behind its time 
when it gets to the end of its journey !’ 

“Take that,” said some on* 1 , in a gruff voice, — “there’s 
my purse, and I hope you will buy a rope with the 
money !” 

“ There will be no necessity for me to do that,” said 
Jack — “ the country will find me one free of ex- 
pense !” 

“ There’s many a true word spoken in jest, as the old 
proverb says,” replied tho passenger who had given tho 
purse. “Now, ladies and gentlemen, " he added, turning 
to those who were with him, “ follow ray example ! Take 
my word for it, it’s the best thing you can do : it’s tho 
only way you can get rid of these gentry !” 

“Attend to the words of the speaker of common sense !” 
said Sixteen-String Jack, with so much mock solemnity 
that the passengers could not forbear a smile, although 
they had the prospect of losing their money so close 
before them. 

The words spoken by the traveller with the gruff voice 
evidently produced an effect upon the rest, for various 
articles of value were handed to Jack without his 
being put to the trouble of renewing his demand. 

When he looked at the speaker, however, he did not 
wonder that his words should be so well attended to, for 
he was very tall and very stout — being, in fact, rather 
larger than human brings of the ordinary size. 

The highwayman had seen enough to be aware that it 
is generally the biggest man who sways the opinions 
of his fellows. It would almost seem that people arc 
under the impression that a colossal body and a colossal 
mind must go together. 

Sixteen-String Jack rapidly placed the articles in his 
pocket as they were handed to him, and finding he had 
taken a very considerable booty, he made a bow and said : 

“That will do, ladies and gentlemen— you will be mo- 
lested no further. For what you have given me I am 
much obliged! Please to remember that I have only 
taken what you have offered !” 

“A good joke that!” said th„ gigantic traveller — “a 
very good joke! Upon my word, the fellow deserves 
something; and after all, what does it matter if you do 
lose vour purse on tho highway ?’’ 

“ I don’t suppose it matters much to you, sir, who have 
plenty of money to spare,” said a man, in a shrill, piping 
roice, whoso personal appearance somehow or other 
seemed to resemble a weasel. “ It don't much matter to 
you ; but as for me, the loss of a purse if of very great 
moment indeed I* 


■/he other passengers looked at tho one who had last 
spoken, and then, when they saw what a little, shrivellcd- 
np, insignificant being he was, they concluded that it was 
not worth while to take any notice of what such a one 
said- 

Sixteen-String Jack did not wait to hear any more, but 
looked around him in order to ascertain whether either of 
his two comrades required his assistance. 

All seemed to have gone well, however, for he caught 
sight of Tom King standing on gn ard over the coachman, 
while Claude Duval was taking w? tches and purses from 
the travellers on the roof. 

Towards these Jack now turned 1 us attention, and it was 
a very fortunate thing that he did so. 

It will be remembered that Cla’ ide Duval bad flung the 
guard into the ditch, from which he had made no attempt 
to extricate himself, being under the impression that while 
he remained there he was safe, and that if he tried to get 
away he should be murdered. 

As is well known, it was the guard’s duty to protect 
the passengers, and prevent them from being robbed on 
the highway. 

For this purpose, he was always provided with that ob- 
solete firearm, a blunderbuss, which was slung in a wicker 
case side by side with his long tin horn. 

While he W V* tho ditch, of course he could not make 
use of this weayov 

One of the outsiders, however, who happened tu bo 
close to the guard’s seat, and who was much exasperated 
at the loss of his property, was suddenly seized with the 
idea that he might be able to obtain some revenge. 

He saw how intently Claude Duval was occupied in 
taking the property away from the rest, and this prompted 
him to make the attempt to draw the blunderbuss out of 
its case. 

He did this slowly and carefully, and placed it against 
his shoulder without Claude being in the least aware of 
what he was about. 

Of course those who sat nearest to the adventurous 
traveller knew very well what ho was about, but they 
kept perfectly still, and looked forward with a gri a 
species of satisfaction to the moment when the trigger 
would be drawn, and the highway man swept from the 
face of tho earth. 

When Sixteen-String Jack looked up, then, the pas * 
senger, with the butt-end of tho blunderbuss against bn 
shoulder, had risen up a little out of his seat in order to 
take a better aim at the highwayman, whose back was 
turned towards him, and in order to escapo the rLk of 
injuring his fellow-travellers. 

To have called out to Claude, and warn him of his 
danger, Sixteen-String Jack well knew would bo 
useless. 

He comprehended instantly that his friend’s life de- 
pended upon his quickness. 

With a flash like lightning, his eword flew from its 
sheath, and with it he struck the barrel of the blunderbuss 
a heavy blow, causing the muzzle to be elevated many 
degrees higher in tho air than it had boon. 

The passenger was in tho very act of pulling the 
trigger, and could not arrest the movements of his 
muscles. 

There was a tremendous report and a blinding sheet of 
flame. 

A loud cry followed, and with a crash the adventurous 
traveller fob'eackwards over the hind part of the coach 
into the road. 

The cans© of his fall was simple enough. 

The clumsy firearm had been too heavily loaded, and 
the propensity to recoil which all blunderbusses btwre is 
well known. 

The recoil of this one was very great, and had the 
traveller been standing on the ground, it certainly would 
havo caused him to stagger back two or three paces. 

As it was, however, he was in a half-sitting posture, 
Crd the blunderbuss recoiling, threw him off his balance^ 
£2d he tried in vain to recover himself. 

Ho was also alarmed and very much taken by sur- 
prise by the suddenness of Sixteen-String Jack’s attack. 

As for Claude Duval, the unexpectedness of the loud 
report made him for several seconds feel quite doubtful 
as to whether his head had been blown from his shoulders 
or not. 
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CHAPTER DLXXVIIL 

the three highwaymen continue to meet with 

EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS ON THE HIGHWAY. 

The report was such a one as could only come from the 
bell mouth of a blunderl^ss, and Sixteen-String .Tack, 
although aware that the explosion would take place, was 
nevertheless half stunned by it. 

The passengers op the roof, too, were not a little 
alarmed, and several wondered where the discharge had 
corao from, for the report and the disappearance of the 
adventurous traveller were simultaneous occurrences. 

As 600n as he m>uld recover himself a little. Jack 
said : 

“It’s all right, CL -He— there is no danger I I was just 
in time !” 

This was a fact', for had Jack been a second later, 
Claude’s destruction must have been certain.. 

Tom King had not taken a very active part in the pro- 
ceedings, and yet the duty which he fulfilled was a most 
important one. 

The calm, steady manner in which he held the pistol 
was quite enough to cause the driver to sit perfectly still ; 
while, as for the horses themselves, they were only too 
glad to avail thenuslves of the opportunity to rest and 
breathe a little. 

In addition to this, Tom kept a sharp look-out both up 
and down the road, so as to be awaro at the earliest 
moment of the approach of any of their enemies. 

Hike all the rest, Tom King was taken Ly surprise by the 
explosion of the blunderbuss, and moreover ho felt very 
anxious and alarmed about bis companions. 

To his joy, however, as soon as the smoke had cleared 
away, he saw them sitting on their horses calmly and 
contentedly enough. 

Uut almost immediately afterwards the dull, hard beat 
of many horses’ hoofs on the road came to his ears, and, 
looking up, he 6 aw a compact body of horsemen descending 
the hill. 

Whether they were officers, or dragoons, or travellers, 
he did not stop to inquire, nor would it have beea wise 
for them to wait and ascertain. 

He at once gave the alarm to his comrades. 

“Fly!” he said, “and quickly! Over the hedge with 
you ! OS and away !” 

Claude and Jack obeyed his command instantly, and 
with all tho more alacrity, since they had quite finished 
their task of taking contributions from tho travellers 
within and without. 

The hedge had been broken down in one part, leaving 
a gap, and through this they made their horses leap in 
rapid succession. 

A smooth piece oi pasture ground was beyond, and 
they galloped over it at a speed which they felt certain 
the officers could never equal. 

In a moment, the high-road, the coach, and the pursu- 
ing officers seemed to be left behind. 

Away into the darkness they flew, nor did they draw 
rein until they were quite sure that the officers wero out 
of sight and hearing. 

At last they stopped, and Claude Duval exclaimed : 

“Hurrah! This has been a brave and profitable ad- 
venture. There was not a single passenger from whom I 
did not receive a good booty. What success did you 
meet with, Jack ?” 

“ Excellent, my friend ! The travellers were all very 
civil, and handed over their purses without resistance, 
and some were heavy ones, I can assure you.” 

“ So much the better,” said Tom King, “ and I trust 
that this will foreshow the success wo are destined to 
meet with. Remember, our sole idea is to get together 
ss much money as we can, In order to recompense us for 
onr losses.” 

“Just so ; and as we are out of all danger as far as our 
late pursuers are concerned, I arv quite willing to tefce 
my stand on the highway again.” 

“ I was about to propose that we should do so,” said 
Tom King. “ Follow me, — I fancy we are much nearer 
the high-road than you anticipate.” 

As he spoke, Tom King turned off at right angles from 
tho direction he had been taking, and in a few moments 
afterwards the three highwaymen emerged into the high- 
road at a point not vary distant from tho scene of their 
If je exploit 


"Lei us stay here and wait,” said Tom King; “the 
■pot is a convenient one, and those trees behind us will 
throw such a shadow that we shall be quite concealed ; 
be* ides, we have our pistols to see to, and we ought not 
to delay any longer ” 

To all this Claude and Jack fully agreed, and they took 
up their position beneath the shadow oi the trees Tom 
had mentioned. 

They wore poplars, and about twenty in number, and 
shot up into the sky to a great height. 

Convinced that tho shadow would thoroughly conceal 

them, our friends carefully reloaded and primed their 
pistols. 

When all was in readiness, Tom King held up his 
han£. and cried : 

“ Hush !" 

All listened, and then Claude exclaimed 

“ A single traveller is coming, and irom the direction 
of London ; who shall encounter him ?” 

“ I think,” said Jack, “ wo had better all three ride 
forward at once ; the business will be over more quickly 

then. H he should happen to be a bold man, he will 
never he so rash as to resist all three of us.” 

“ Wo will try your plan, Jack,” said Tom King, “ and 
sec how it answers.” 

The traveller came on at a trot that showed his steed 
wa3 of no common quality. 

Little dreaming of the danger to which he was hasten- 
ing, he rode on until he was suddenly startled by hearing 
a voice pronounce the word “Halt!” 

The tones were abrupt and commanding, and, almost 
as if by instinct, the traveller checked his steed. 

1 In another instant he wa3 surrounded by the three 
highwaymen. 

They* spoke in succession. 

“ S urrender your purse and other valuables you have, 
and you may vide ou in safety. If you refuse, the conse- 
quences will be on your own head.” 

The traveller looked from one to the other as they 
spoke, and as soon as the last finished, he replied : 

“ So, there are three of you, are there ? Well, I hold 
my life at a higher price than what I may have about me. 
I will trust to your word. Here is my purse and my 
watch. 1 have nothing else worth your taking. Now 
let me ride on.” 

“ You are perfectly free to do so,” said Tom King, as 
he placed the articles tho traveller handed to him iu 
his pocket. “Ride on, sir — you will bo molested no 
further.” 

The traveller touched his horse with the spurs, and 
was ont of sight in a moment. 

Doubtless he thought he had had a lucky escape. 

“Fortune favours us,” said Claude. “A few adven- 
tures like these, and by the morring we shall have 
enough to answer our purpose.” 

“Very true,” replied Tom. “I like your 6cheme, 
Jack — it is a good one ; we will try it again.” 

“ Then you will soon have the opportunity of doing 
so,” was tho rejoinder, “ior, if 1 am not mistaken, I can 
hear the grating of wheels upon the gravelly road. 
Listen !” 

“You are quite right,” . said Tun King, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. “Some light vehicle, drawn by two 
horses, is approaching. It is probably a private carriage. 
It does not make lumbering enough to be a powVcLaise."’ 

“ Look !” said Claude. “ Can y ou see anythvg of the 
lamps ?” 

“ No.” 

“ That’s strange, then.” 

“ It.is — very, for they are coming at a terrific speed, and 
it is certainly not safe to come along a dark read at such 
1 pace without lights.” 

rl Safe or not safe,” said Claude Duval, “ it will make 
no difference to ns. You will stop .the carriage, Tom, of 
course?” 

“ Certain^.” 

“ Then, I hope it will be worth the trouble." 

“We shall see.” 

“ Stand aside, and when we command the driver to pull 
up, be in readiness to gallop after h m, in case he should 
refuse. You know the old way of bringing a carriage to 
a standstill, by twirling it broadside across tho road.” 

“ Oh, yeal I knew.’ 1 replied Claude. “ You leave 
to me." 
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AH aasither word was said, oad the highwaymen, 
^xing their eyes in the direction from which the earrLge 
was coming, waited its approach impatiently. 

They had not to wait long. 

Upon Tom King devolved the task of oalliug owe to the 
driver to stop. 

Experience had taught him that the most effectual, way 
to accomplish his purpose was to fire a pistol in the air 
beforehand, and then take advantage of the momentary 
confusion that the report was sure to occasion to call out 
“Halt!” 

In nine cases out of ten the vehicle would bo brought 
to a standstill at once. 

But on this particular night Tom King wished to 
make no more noise than was absolutely necessary. 

He was well aware that his enemies were on the road, 
and his impression was that the police officers had been 
attracted to the stage-coach by the discharge oi the 
blunderbuss. 

As soon as the carriage was near enough, he planted 
himself boldly in the centre of the highway, and cried 
out : 

“ Tull np your horses, coachman, or you aro a dead 
man !” 

The tones ot Tom King’s voice were quite sufficient, 
one would think, to convince anybody that he fully meant 
what he said. 

But the driver of thi3 particular carriage paid not tho 
slightest attention to his command. 

On the contrary, he lashed his horses fiercely with his 
whip, and had not Tom King moved promptly on one 
side, he would certainly have been ridden over. 

With a rush, the carriage swept past, but Claude 
Duval was in readiness, and by a few bounds ho soon had 
his horse on a level with those which were harnessed to 
the carriage. 

We have frequently described tho method they adopted 
when stopping a carriage. 

Claude seized hold of the bridle cf one of the horses, 
and pulled it towards him. 

Of course tho horse obeyed the impulse, and curved 
round, the one on the other aide of the pole naturaly 
following his example. 

Before the driver was awaro of it, the carriage vraa 
placed across the road. 

He pulled the reins violently, but the horses only 
backed, and the consequence wa3 that the hind wnoels 
sank into tho ditch with a crash. 

Claude retained his hold upon the horse’s bridle, for he 
knew his companions would be quite sufficient to attend 
to the occupants of the carriage. 

The driver saw him, however, and kBow what he was 
about, and, thrusting his hand into a sort of caso by his 
side, drew out a pistol, which he rapidly brought to the 
level and fired. 

The bullet in its course made a disagreeable farrow in 
Claude's cheek, and earned not a little acute pain. 

“ Confound you 1” said Claude, whose passion for the 
moment got the bettor of him. “ Take that !” 

He fired as he spoke, and the driver rolled off his sent 
on to the road. 

Whether he was killed, or whether he had altogether 
escaped injury, Claude could not tell. 

At the same moment, a loud shriek reached Lis 
ears. 

It came evidently from the interior of the carriage, and 
from female lips. 

In the meanwhile, Tom King and Sixteen-String 
Jack had galloped after tho carriage, and as soon as it 
was drawn across the road, they rode up to the 
windows. 

Sixteen-String Jack went to the one on the further 
side, and narrowly escaped being hurled into the ditch 
whim the horses backed so suddenly. 

But he escaped, and that was sufficient. 

Tho next moment he was at the door cf tho carriage, 
and he let down the window at the same moment \hat 
Tom King let down the one on the other side. 

Both rested their pistols on the ledge of tho window In 
a somewhat threatening manner, and then, bending their 
heads, looked in. 

What they oaw, however, considerably astonished 
them, and was totally unlike what they had antici- 
pated. 


On the back seat of the carriage three persons wens 
seated, and two more occupied the front seat. 

The two last were men, and attired in a grotesque and 
singu>ar-iooking style, which savoured more of the mon- 
astic than aught else. 

At least, that was the impression of the two highway- 
men at first sight. 

Aud after a closer investigation, they were the more 
convinced. 

The other tnree persons were females. 

The one sitting next to Tom King, and the one next 
Gixtcen-String Jack, were attired precisely alike. 

They had on their heads white bonnets of a most pe- 
culiar fashion, which projected at least six inches from 
their faces, forming a kind of*tuba. 

Their gowns were perfectly black. 

All this the two highwaymen saw at a glance, and were 
satisfied by bestowing a glanco upon them. 

The whole of their attention was excited by another 
object — and they literally riveted their gaze upon the 
erson who sat in between tho two females we have jus* 
escribed. 


CHAPTER DLXXIX. 

OLD JialTHEW KEEPS 1IIS APPOINTMENT WITH 

TURPIN AT THE Gir.BET ON THE FINC1ILKT ROAD. 

The sun had set, and confusing shadows were beginning 
to stretch themselves over the landscape, when Dick 
Turpin quitted the gipsy encampment. 

Half an hour’s gallop would take him to tho gibbet on 
the Finchley Road, which was the spot appointed for the 
meeting, and so he was quite sure of reaching his des- 
tination in good time. 

He took every precaution he could think of to avoid 
meeting with or being seen by anyone ; and at last he 
crossed tho little triangular-shaped piece of ground at the 
junction of the roads, aud concealed himself among tho 
trees, as he had done on the occasion when he waited 
there for tho appearance of his three comrades. 

Even at that early hour the dismal spot seemed lonely 
and deserted ; but Dick Turpin was proof against all 
foolish fears, and so, dismounting from his steed, lie flung 
himsolf at full length upon tho ground, and longed for the 
moment to arrive when his old and well-tried friend should 
make his appearance. 

He summoned up all the patience he could, for he knew 
that It was very probable old Matthew would be unable 
tc reach the appointed spot before midnight. 

His house might be watched, and he might have a diffi- 
culty in getting away unperceived ; and Dick knew well 
enough that old Matthew would not be the one to get hiir 
into trouble by any careless or thoughtless act. 

But his thoughts almost drove him distracted, for ever 
present before his mind was Maud seated in one of the 
gloomy colls of Newgate. 

At last Dick Turpin’s ears caught the sound of revolving 
wheels. 

He listened for a moment, and then he murmured : 

"The stage-coach is semis g. Well, it will not be 
stopped by mo tc-night.” 

The peculiar boat of the horses’ hoofs, as weil as the 
rapidity with which the lumbering vehicle was drawn 
along the road, convinced Dick that he was right. 

In - a little while the coach, with its steaming horses and 
bright shining lights, came into view and swent past 
instantly. 

Ho listened to it as it recoded. 

It was going from, not to, London. 

Suddenly it stopped, and then, after a minute’s delay, 
started again. 

Dick rose to his feet and peered through the branches of 
the trees. 

In a little while a dusky-looking figure came in sight, 
and he watched it with breathless suspense. 

It crossed over and paused at the foot of the gibbet. 

Then a faint whistle, like tho cry of some night-bird 
disturbed upon its perch, broke the silence that reigned 
around, and Dick Turpiu, with a h.olf -suppressed cry of 
pleasure and satisfaction upon hia lips, rushed forward. 

In another minute he was tightly grasping old 
Matthew’s hand. 

“Coint this way, Matthew,” he said, hurriedly — "come 
this way! We will not remain here, for fear we should 
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bo seen. Black L.-se is close at hand, and we can remain 
by her side with the certainty of being seen by no one/’ 

“All right, Dickl” said Matthew, with emotion, as he 
seated himself by the highwayman’s side. “ I am de- 
lighted to see you, Dick ! I am glad to find you are still 
in safety. Not having heard from you for so long. I 
wondered, what had happened.” 

“No doubt you would, but I must postpone tlie relation 
of my adventures to another time. I have something very 
important to say to you. You got my letter, of course ?” 

“ Oh, yes ! That pretty gipsy girl brought it. By-the- 
way, Dick, is that a new sweetheart of yours ? Where 
did you find her ?” 

“ I met her by chance,” was the reply, “ and she Oirered 
to be the bearer of the letter, that’s all I know about her. 
I entrusted her with it, because I could tell by her counte- 
nance that she would deliver it faithfully.” 

“ So she did, Dick, and in a manner that won my heart 
completely. Since you paid me a visit last, my house has 
been more closely watched by the police than ever. They 
are continually coming in and out all the day long, and 
watching everything I do. 

“Well, when this girl came in, a couple of police 
officers were standing at the bar counter. 

“ They looked sharply at her, I can assure you, and I 
suppose they came to the conclusior that it was not you 
in disguise. 

“Well, she came up to the counter, and instead of 
making any fuss about the matter, or assuming any secret 
oi mysterious aspect, she said : 

“ 1 Are you Mr. Gale ?’ 

“ * Yes,’ I replied. 

“ ‘ Then,’ said she, ‘ here is a letter for you. 

“ She gave it to me in the most unconcerned manner 
ou coul 1 imagine — in fact, I was quite taken in by it, for 
didn’t believe it was anything of importance. However, 
when I opened it, I found how much I had been mis- 
taken.” 

“ And you gave her the two guineas, Matthew ?” 

“ Of course I did ! Bless her heart, she ought to have 
had four ! If she had come creeping in, and whispering, 
and making a great secret of i£ I should have had the 
officers after me to-night watching every step I took, so 
that it would have been impossible for me to meet you.” 

“Are you sure that none have followed you as it 
is?” 

“ Oh yes — quite sure i 

“ I put the letter in my pocket, and said to the officers 
that I 'old you were standing at the counter : 

“ ‘ I have had a bit of bad news, gentlemen.' 

“ ‘ What is it, Matthew ?’ they asked. 

“ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ you know St. Albans ?’ 

“ * To be sure we do !’ 

“ ‘ Do you know the Bull’s Head there ?’ 

“ * Is it that inn opposite the market-place ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ I replied, 1 that is it. Did you happen to know 
that that was kept by a brother -la-law of mine ?’ 

“ 1 No,’ they said, * we don’t.’ 

“ ‘ Well, it is, and he’s just sent his girl over to me with 
a letter to say that my sister has been taken suddenly ill, 
and is not expected to live. She wants to see me very 
much, so I 'uhall be off this afternoon. Do you know what 
time the coach starts ?’ v 

“ ‘ Yes — at half-past four.’ 

“ ‘ Well, then,’ said I, ‘ it’s time I "began to get 
ready.’ 

“ Well, Dick, with that I made all my preparations, and 
walked off to the coach-office in Piccadilly. 

“I looked behind me all the way I went, and jnst as I 
was getting on the top of the coach I saw one of the 
officers peeping round the corner. 

“ He did not know that I saw him, but I did, sad 1 saw 
his countenance change, and I could tell by the expres- 
sion of it that he had made up his mind all was right, and 
that for once in my life I had told him the truth.” 

“ Do you feel sure, Matthew, that he had no suspicicw ? 
It will turn out very awkward for both of us if he had.” 

“ Don’t distress yourself on that score, Dick, my boy. 
Take my word for it that all is right. Would it not be 
proof enough in all conscience ? I spoke ofi without 
any hesitation as soon as ever I read the letter, and then 
he would see me get into the St. Albans coach, and you 
must also know that my brother-in-law does keep tho 
BuTs Head, which is the largest inn in the town. 


'I stopped the coach a little while ago, got down, end 

here 1 am.” 

“I am much beholden to you, Matthew," replied Dick, 
“ more so than I can express.” 

“Pho — pho! Don’t talk about that. You said in 
your letter that something serious had happened, that you 
were in trouble, and wanted my advice. Let me have all 
the particulars at once.” 

For a moment Dick was undecided whether to tell 
Matthew first what had befallen Maud, or what had 
become of his three companions. 

He resolved upon the latter, and, in ua few words as he 
could, told the landlord how they had gone off to the 
New Forest in search of the treasure, and had not re- 
turned, although they ought to have done so several days 
back. 

He ended by telling about the officers being In the 
deserted mansion, and asked him if he could suggest any 
means by wkich they could be warned of their danger. 

Old Matthew was puzzled, and rubbed his bald head 
vigorously. 

“Do you know which way they are coming back ?” 

** No, tliat I do not know.” 

v Then it is more awkward than I thought. I was 
going to propose that you should ride off in the direction 
of the forest, and endeavour to meet with them.” 

“I should do that, Matthew, but something else has 
occurred which prevents me.” 

Dick then communicated to old Matthew what particu- 
lars he could respecting Maud’s capture. 

Matthew heard him to tho end, and expressed his indig- 
nation in no measured terms. 

“ I had heard about this,” he said, “ but I did not 
believe it, simply because so many false talcs had been 
set afloat. However, it seems that this is perfectly 
true.” 

“ It is true,” said Dick, “ though what object they 
could have in making her a prisoner, or what charge they 
could prefer against her, I am at a loss to conceive.” 

“ Let me consider a moment,” said old Matthew. “ 1 
did not pay so much attention to what I heard as I ought 
to have done; however, it amounted to this— I was told 
some young woman had been eaptured and taken before 
the magistrate at Bow Street, upon the charge of being an 
accomplice of yours.” 

“ Taken before the magistrate ?” exclaimed Dick, 

“Yes, that’s it! And I heard she was committed to 
take her trial upon the charge.” 

“ What charge ?’’ 

“ That of being your accomplice.” 

Dick was silent for a moment, and then he asked, in a 
trembling voice : 

“ Do you think this is really true, Matthew ?” 

“ I feel pretty sure of it, alter what you have told me, 
though at first, as I said, I took no notice of it.” 

“This vexes me greatly,” said Dick, “and so you see 
the dilemma in which I am placed. Maud is a prisoner in 
Newgate. Do you think I could maintain my patience 
while she is within those gloomy walls ? No, ehe must 
be set at liberty at once !” 

“ But how, Dick — how ?” 

“ That I don’t know, Matthew. My position is a difficult 
one. Pray give me your advice !” 

“ I must have a little time to think, Dick. There’s, one 
important question I want to ask.’’ 

“ What ?” 

u Do you know whether Mr. Wriggles had any .''and in 
making Maud prisoner ?” 

“ I cannot speak from actnal knowledge," said Turpu-, 
“ but 1 believe he had ; at any rate, he was on the spot.” 

“ That’s quite sufficient,” said old Matthew. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Simply this. Mr. Wriggles is rather a clever fellow— 
I mean he is cunning. He has had one or two pitched 
battles with me, but has always come off second 
best.” 

“He has.” 

“Well, then, you way make sure that if Mr. Wriggles 
took Maud prisoner, he had some particnlar motive — scots 
end to serve by doing so.” 

“ But what ?” 

11 That I don’t know, but by thinking the matter over 
from beginning to end, we might manage to hit upon 
the truth.” 




“ Did you not say that Maud was your wife ?” 

‘•Yes.” 

“ Were you married in the regular way ?” 

■ Y ell, not exactly, but as nearly as we could manage 
We had a real parson to read the service, though the 
•emony w.asn’t performed in a church.” 

“ Then you are married ?” 

“ There can be no doubt about that 1” 

“ Does Mr. Wriggles know it ?” 

‘ T es. I am sure he knows she is my wife.” 

'* Then that makes the matter a great deal clearer,” said 
Matthew. 

••I can’t see that ?” 

•Eut I can. As she is your wife, of course she could 
t be charged with being yoiu’ accomplice. She 
uld be free from all punishment on that ground.” 

: Then why has she been mado prisoner ?” 

1 Why, I suppose Mr. Wriggles has often seen you both 
jether — has he not ?” 
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“Many times.” 

“And would come to the conclusion that you were 
much attached to each other ?” 

“Very likely he would.” 

“ Then I think I can put two and two together, and 
make four of it !” 

“ Speak out plainly, Matthew.” 

“I will; and if this isn't Mr. Wriggles’s plan I am 
not half so clever as I have always believed myself to be !” 

Dick Turpin waited impatiently for Matthew to con- 
tinue. 

“He would pretend to know nothing about the 
marriage — he would pretend to disbelieve she was your 
wife, and _ so get her taken up before tho magistrate { 
and committed for trial. I suppose Maud would be unable [ 
to produce any proof of her marriage ?” [ 

“ Quite.” [ 

“ Then Mr. Wriggles has gained his purpose by having , 
her confined iu Newgate ! Can’t you seo that ?” ! 


No. 123. 
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" No ; I cannot.” 

“Well, then, he thinks if ehe is there yon vrill not rest 
until you have set her at liberty. He calculate? that you 
will try some desperate scheme or other to assist her to 
escape. He will think that you will bo hovering round 
Newgate like a moth round a candle, no will have lots 
of men about, and all of them very busy looking every- 
where. When he caught sight of you near the prison, he 
would gradually close his forces ronnd you ; and then, 
when you had unsuspectingly gone into sou>s place from 
which you could not make a retreat, he would bring all 
his men down upon you, and, as a matter or ‘'corse, 
nabbed you would be !” 

Old Matthew delivered his opinion with considerable 
emphasis. 

Dick Turpin was silent — almost stunned, in fact, — it was 
quite a fresh revelation to him. 

! “ And, Matthew,’’ he asked at length, “ do you really 

j think that is his scheme ?” 

j “ I do, Dick. The more I ponder over it, the more 
\ convinced do I feel that 1 have hit the right nail on the 
! head this time 1” 


CHAPTER DLXXX. 

OLD MATTHEW GIVES DICK TURPIN SOME ADVICE, AND 19 
INTERRUPTED IN I1IS CONFERENCE. 

This time old Matthew spoke with more emphasis than 
before, for every second that elapsed only served to con- 
vince him that lie was perfectly correct in his surmises. 

! As the reader knows full well, he had arrived very 
closely at the truth, and it may seem not a little strange 
that he should bo enabled to do so. 

Hut the fact was, the landlord of the White Horse Inn 
possessed, in a very great degree, that faculty which is 
called intuition. 

He never could explain the process, but in some 
mysterious way he seemed to jump at conclusions. 

On the present occasion, however, ho had more to guide 
him than he usually had, for he had made the character 
of Mr. W riggles a perfect study for some time past. 

Besides, several little schemes which had been planned 
i by the astute oitieor, and which from some cause or other 
had failed, had been brought under his notice, and, 
judging the man’s disposition and the temperament of 
his mind, ho came to a conclusion which was so much 
like the truth as to scarcely differ from it in any par- 
ticular. 

Dick Turpin was amazed, not so much at Matthew’s 
having arrived at a solution of the affair in the way ho 
had, but at the cunningness of the plan itself. 

Some minutes elapsed before ho spoke a word in reply, 
and then he said : 

“ Do you really think that Mr. Wriggles has planned 
such a deep-laid scheme as this ? The villain shall rue 
the consequences of having put Maud to this indignity !” 

. “ I feel pretty sure of it,” said Matthew — “ as sure as I 

could of anything that I do not positively know to be 
j true. What you are to do in the matter I really have 
j not the least idea.” 

“As to what is to he done,” exclaimed Dick, “Maud 
must be set at liberty — that is perfectly clear. The 
thing to he considered is the manner in which it is to be 
done.” 

“Exactly!” replied Matthew. “And it strikes me 
that is just where you will find the difficulty.” 

Dick Turpin clasped his hands tightly over his fore- 
head, as though by that means he could calm the turmoil 
of his thoughts. 

There was again a silence, for old Matthew was think- 
ing too. 

i “Matthew,” said Turpin, removing his hands, “Maud 
| must bo set at liberty without delay ! Can you tell me 

I how it is to be done ?’’ 

“ I can’t, Dick. Mr. Wriggles quite anticipates that 
you will come to this decision. You can’t set Maud free 
without goiag to Newgate. Mr. Wriggles and all the 
polico officers in London will be surrounding it, so that 
it will be impossible for you to approach without being 
captured.” 

“It is most perplexiug!” said Dick, ‘and to add to 
my annoyance, my three comrades are far away. Ii they 


were with me, we might, by conferring together, manage 
I • hit upon something.” 

‘But how — how? What could you do? Maul is in 
Newgate, and it would bo certain death for either of yon 
to go near the place ! — and you may depend no ordinary 
precautions will be omitted iu order to make her quite 
v cure.' 

“ But is it not impossible that ehe should remain a 
prisoner in one of those loathsome cells ? I know from 
experience what it is to be confined in Newgate, and can 
imagine the indignities to which she will be sub- 
jected.” 

“ Well, I confess I can’t, for the life me, eee how she 
is to be set at liberty. You are truly in an embarrassing 
situation, Dick. The position of your throe comrades is 
certainly very critical. You say you expect them everj 
hour ?” 

“ I do. They ought to have been back days ago.” 

“Then perhaps at this very moment, while we are 
sitting here conversing together, they aro riding, unsus- 
pectingly, into a terrible danger. The thought that the 
police officers have taken up their quarters in the deserted 
mansion, and are on the watch for their return, will never 
occur to them.” 

“Don’t picture anything so terrible,” said Dick, “or 
you will drive me mad !” 

*- “ I have no wish to do that, or alarm you unnecessarily. 

All I want to do is to enable you to understand your 
position fully.” 

“ I know you have tho best intentions, Matthew. I 
fancy from your manner that you have something to pro- 
pose ?” 

“ Well, I have, Dick; and to me it seems that it is the 
only reasonable thing you can do. My advice, however, 
will not, 1 fancy, be very palatable to you, therefore, if 
you have thought of anything yourself — if you have any- 
thing to propose — let me hear it first ; if not, then 1 will 
speak.” 

“Matthew, my friend, I am so bewildered and per- 
plexed, and torn by so many conflicting emotions, that I 
am unable to come to any determination at all.” 

“ I do not wonder at that’; and although I am not quite 
so deeply interested as yourself, yet I am nearly so ; it is, 
therefore, reasonable that I should be calmer of the 1 
two.” 

“ Well, Matthew, let me hear what it is you have to 
propose. I can assure you I am quite baffled, and cannot 
think of anything myself.” 

“ 1 suppose, then, that I am right in thinking that you 
have more affection for Maud, and that you have her 
welfare nearer to your heart, than that of your com- 
panions.” 

“ You are right, Matthew ! And can you wonder at 
it ?” 

“I don't; and I only mentioned it in order that I 
might feel sure I was correct as I proceeded.” 

“ Go on, then ! You are quite right so far.” 

“But, Dick, you would not bo so selfish and unjust as 
to be heedless of their deadly peril simply because Maud 
is in a disagreeable position ?” 

Dick Turpin bent a searching gaze upon his companion, 
but said nothing. 

“ I may as well come to the point at once,’’ continued 
old Matthew, “ without beating about the bush.” 

“Do so— do so!” 

“ Well, then, to speak plainly, 1 should recommend you 
to allow Maud to remain where she is until you have 
rejoined your companions.” 

“ Never — never ! I cannot listen to such a proposition 
as that for a moment ! It is my duty to see that she is 
set at liberty, and I will do it ! That consideration rises 
abovo all others. No — no, Matthew, I cannot consent to j 
that!” 

Turpin spoke with great impetuosity, and the land- f 
lord made no attempt to interrupt him. 

As soon as he had finished his excited speech, however, 
Matthew said : 

“ I was prepared for great and violent opposition cn j 
your part. I knew you would not relish my proposal, yet 
if you will give me your consideration for a little while, ’ 
I think I shall be able to reconcile you to it.” 

Turpin shook his head doubtfully. 

“At least,” urged Matthew, “you will not refuse to ! 
hear whit i have to »ay in favour of my proposal ?” 
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“No, certainly not! You have every claim upon my 
attention.” 

“ If you do not think my reasons good and sufficient 
cues, you have no need to do as I desire.” ■’ '• 

“lam impatient, Matthew, to hear what you have to 
say. If I don’t accede to your proposition uncondition- 
ally, and as it now stands, yet something may bo moulded 
out of it.” 

“Precisely! There is no need for me to spear: of 
the perilous position of your three comrades. Cesttuo- 
iion may come upon them at any moment.” 

“ True- — true !” 

“Does not their case seem urgent iu the extreme? 
Upon ■ their part, any delay in receiving a warning from 
you would bo fatal ; and if they were made prisoners as 
well as Maud, then what kind of a position should you 
find yourself in ?” 

Dick was silent. 

“ Your hands would then be tied behind your back 
completely," continued Matthew.- “You would rot be 
able to do anything. I can judge how mortified you feel 
at tho manner in which Maud has been treated ; but the 
mischief has been done — the worst is over. To you it is 
repulsive in the highest degree that sho should remain a 
prisoner a moment longer, yet as she is already there, can 
being detained a little longer make much difference ?” 

“I understand what you mean, Matthew,” replied 
Dick, “ and I am forced to admit that you have reason 
and common sense on your side.” 

“ Good !" said Matthew, rubbing his hands together. 

“ But my brain burns when I think of Maud being a 
tenant of that gloomy abode, and I seem as though I 
could not resist the desire to mako a bold and desperate 
effort to set her free !” 

“ That will never do, Dick — take my word for it — that 
will never do ! I am certain that such measures have 
been adopted that you could not go within half a mile of 
Newgate without being surrounded by at least fifty 
polico officers, and when you were in that position what 
could you do ? You would either have to surrender, or 
else allow yourself to be slain ; and, provided either of 
these things happened, what chance would Maud have of 
getting free then ?” 

Dick was silent, for he found himself unable to frame a 
reasonable reply to Matthew’s last question. 

“ And," continued tho landlord, perceiving that ho had 
gained a point, “ I really do not see why you should not 
resign yourself to Maud remaining a prisoner for a little 
while. If you could only do that, there would bo uo need 
of setting her at liberty at all.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“1 mean this — things are very bad indeed, and you 
must make the best of them, i consider you would be 
making the best of them by allowing Maud to remain in 
Ne wgate a few days longer, and then she would bo set at 
liberty by the authorities themselves.” 

“ Set free ?” 

“ Yes. Next Monday the sessions will begin at the Old 
Bailey, and, to put a great many words into a few, my 
advice is that you permit Maud to he brought to trial 
upon the charge against her. I will suggest a means to 
you by which you may almost mako sure of her acquittal, 
and, under any circumstances, I shall appeal to you 
whether it would not be better to let things take their 
course than to run vonr neck into a halter just for the 
sake of three or four days’ discomfort ?" 

“ No — no, Matthew ! I cannot and will not accede to 
anything of the kind ! Tho idea of Maud being brought 
to the bar at the Old Bailey is most repugnant to my 
feelings ! It must not — shall not be !” 

“ I can't help thinking you very foolish for pronouncing 
such words," said old Matthew, “and, if I am not mis- 
taken. you will change your determination in a little 
while. Do yon not think that, if the circumstances were 
explained to Maud, she would gladly and willingly consent 
to remain a prisoner for a few days, rather than j.jn should 
attempt the hopeless, impossible task of setting her free?” 

“She would consent to it!” replied Dick, -“she would 
make any sacrifice for me! But lam determined that 
she shall not in this caso !” 

“ Turpin, my friend, if I thought there was the ghost 
of a chance of your succeeding in setting her free, I 
would not mako this proposal ; but my deliberate con- 
viction is that you might as well try to pnt the full moon 


iato your waistcoat pocket — and that’s about the most 
impossible thing I can think of,” added the landlord. 

“I am certainly most awkwardly placed,” said Dick; 
“I can see the full force of all you have said, but yet I 
can’t bring myself to think with any amount of patience 
upon the prospect of Maud remaining a prisoner.” 

“'Well, as the sessions are to begin so soon, it does not 
appear a very dreadful matter. If it was determined that 
you should set her free, and you began to take tho neces- 
sary steps to-day, say without any further delay, the pro- 
bability is, that three days at least would elapse bcfqre 
your purpose could be accomplished. You could not do it 
in half-an-hour, could you ?” 

Dick Turpin was forced to admit that ho could not. 

“ Remember your comrades, too,” added old Matthew. 
“ They havo been faithful friends to you, and never hesi- 
tated to mako any sacrifice, in order that your safety might 
be secured. While situated as they now are, journeying 
as I might say to certain death, don’t you think it is your 
duty to use your best exertions to save them (and doubt- 
less if you tried you would succeed) than to obstinately 
persist iu doing that which can only result in your own 
capture or death. 

CHAPTER DLXXXI. 

DICK TURFIN’S CONFERENCE WITH OLD MATTITEW MEETS 
WITH A SUDDEN INTERRUPTION. 

Matthew Gale pronounced these words with great im- 
pressiveness and emphasis. Eveiy syllable he uttered 
seemed to strike upon Dick Turpin’s heart with full force 
of conviction. 

Tho worthy landlord warmed with his subject, and find- 
ing the highwayman made no effort to gainsay him, he 
determined to proceed. 

“ I know you have the greatest affection for Maud,” ho 
said ; “ and I can easily comprehend the state of your 
feelings ; but in considering her, you must not overlook 
your companions. While in Newgate she is at least in 
safety — at tho very worst, all that she can suffer is a little 
longer imprisonment and an appearance before tho court. 
On the other hand, unless some active steps are imme- 
diately taken, the doom of your companions is sealed.” 

“Matthew,” said Turpin. “I requested you to come 
hero in order that I might obtain your advice, I felt that 
I was incompetent to reflect and to decide upon any 
course of action, therefore I do not close iny ears to what 
you say, though I find it vory hard indeed to agreo with 
you.” 

“ No doubt — no doubt ; but then my mind is not so per- 
turbed as yours, and on these grounds I think what i say 
should bo entitled to your consideration." 

“I know you would advise me for tlie best.” 

“I would, Dick — I would; and now I will ask you this : 
whether it would not be better for Maud to be honourably 
and legally acquitted of the charge preferred against her, 
and so set at liberty unconditionally, than for her to bo 
taken out of prison by violent and illegal means. In tho 
first case sue could never be apprehended on this charge, 
and I imagine it is the only one that can be brought 
against her, while in the second case, all polico officers 
would have an undisputed right to seize and make her a 
prisoner again.” 

Turpin saw the force of this, and began to waver. 

“ If,” he said, hesitatingly, “ I could feel sure she would 
bo acquitted, and if 1 could make certain of saving the 
lives of my comrades, I don’t think I should hesitate to 
do as you advise.” 

“ I rejoice to hear you say that, Dick, because it makes 
mo think that in a little while you will coincide with ine 
entirely.” 

“ You said you could suggest some means by winch an 
acquittal could bo obtained ? ’ 

“ I did,” replied Matthew. 

“ AVh.at is it ?” 

“Did you not tell me that a regular authorised parson 
performed the marriage ceremony between you ?” 

“ Most certainly." 

“But I suppose, owing to peculiar circumstances, you 
omitted to obtain from him a certificate that the cere- 
mony had been performed ? ’ 

“I did omit it,” replied Dick, “for I novel thought 
that such a thing would be needed.” 
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. “ I thought not ; but nevertheless, it is a great pity, 
'ior if you only happened to have that certificn e, it could 
be put in as evidence at the trial, and would conclusively 
prove that Maud was your wife, and thou, as you know 
very well, she would be set free.” 

“ But I have no paper of the kind,” said Turpin. 

“ But 1 should not think it impossible to obtain one. 
Do you know where this parson lives ?” 

“No, but my eumrades do, for they went Lnd listened 
him.” 

“ Then there’s all the more reason why yoa suould 
seek them out ; and if you were to go to this parson’s 
residence, don’t you think that the four of you could 
persuade him into giving you the certificate you want ?” 

Old Matthew placed such a peculiar emphao' on the 
word “ persuade ” that Die* could not forbear a smile 

“ I might do such a thing, certainly,” h.) said. 

“Of course you might, and very easily, too. Now, I 
appeal to you whether this is not a reasonable proceeding 
for you to adopt ? Maud only suffers a temporary incon- 
venience. No harm will befall her. You save the lives 
of your comrades, obtain proof of your marriage, have it 
handed into the court, and Maud is set free ; but, inde- 
pendently of all that, I should rejoice if it was done!” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because old Wriggles would be defeated once more. 
I can picture to myself how ho felicitates himself upon 
having hatched up such a scheme, and when he finds it so 
easily defeated, and that such a good chance of capturing 
J you has been lost, ho will be so enraged that I should 
/ not wonder if he was to run out and lay violent hands 
upon himself in his desperate disappointment.” 

Old Matthew chuckled over the prospective discom- 
fiture of liis old foe. 

The more Dick Turpin reflected upon what the land- 
lord had said, the more he becamo convinced of its likeli- 
hood to answer the end in view. 

lie could not deny that it would be much better for 
Maud to regain her freedom by proper and straightfor- 
ward instead of illegal means ; and then came the con- 
i sideration of his companions, about whom he felt the 
greatest possible amount of dread. 

It was not likely that so astute an individual as 
Matthew should be unaware of the effect he had already 
produced, and so he determined to clinch the matter. 

“And,” he cried, “supposing that Maud was not ac- 
quitted ? She would be taken back to Newgate, and you 
would be no worse off tlian you are now — uot so bad, in- 
deed, because by that time you would have your three 
comrades with you, and you would stand a much better 
chance of setting her free ; and, after all, it is not so 
dreadful that she should remain prisoner for such a little 
while.” 

“You must uot think,” said Turpin, “that I am recon- 
ciled to your plan ; but I feel constrained to adopt it, 
J because I can’t see what else is to be done under the 
circumstances. I can’t bear tho idea of Maud being a 
prisoner, while you think of it with comparative uncon- 
cern.” 

“She is not in danger of her life,” said old Matthew, 
“ and your companions are, besides which, as I said be- 
fore, aud as you yourself know very well, it would be im- 
possible for you to set her at liberty.” 

“Well, Matthew, I shall act upon your advice. We 
will part now. 1 am heartily obliged to you for the kind 
interest you have shown — you have cast a new light upon 
everything, aud I will lose no time in riding off to meet 
my companions. Then we will obtain the certificate 
from the parson, and I hope all will be well.” 

“ So do 1,” said Matthew ; “ hut before I leave you, I 
should be glad to know how near you are to the accom- 
plishment of your idea of obtaining an inu for ye ir- 
eeives ?” 

“ 1 am glad you spoke of that, Matthew, for it rem^ds 
me of something. I can’t stop now to tell you my ad- 
ventures ; but, however, it will be sufficient for me to say 
that I have about me a very large sum of money. It is 
au encumbrance to me, aud I should lie glad if you will 
take charge of it until it is required. Who knows where 
1 shall have to go, and this money, so far from being any 
service, would be a hindrance to me.” 

“ I have no objection to oblige you in such a pleasant 
affair as that!” sail old Matthew. “Hand it over to 
I me!” 


Dick Turpin thereupon gave to old Matthew nearly I 
the whole of the money he had been successful in 
Irking from the deserted mansion, retaining only a few 
guineas for his immediate use. 

This transaction did not occupy many minutes, aud 
when it was concluded, Dick said : 

“ Now. where can we arrange to meet acrain? Let us 
appoint some place ! Shall it be here? Wo have, then, 
only to fix tho time.” 

Old Matthew suddenly took hold of Turpin by the 
arm, and clutched it tighily. 

Bending forward until his mouth was close to the 
highwayman’s ear, ho said : 

“ Hush ! Listen ! I fancied I heard a dry twig snap, 
as though some one was endeavouring to approach us nu- 
perceived !” 

Dick Turpin started, for during this interview he had, 
to a very great extent, forgot his usual caution, which is 
not to be wondered at cousidering tho nature of the sub- 
jects under discussion. 

The very next moment tho sound which had attracted 
the attention of old Matthew was repeated. 

“ There’s some one creeping up behind us !” ho whispered. 
“Quick, Dick! Mount aud ride away for your life — 
make haste ! Leave me here — I can shift for myself, and am 
in no danger — quick, I say !” 

Thus urged, Turpin sprang into tho saddle. He had i 
been holding Black Bess by the bridle, aud was about to 
leave, so that this was all the nioro quickly accomplished. 

Scarcely bad he done so, however, than ho beard the 
rush of footsteps behind him. 

Convinced that there was danger, and that his best 
plan was to fly, he uttered that faint cry which Black 
Bess so well understood. 

She gave one bound forward that took her clear of the 
vegetation around, and then the open, triangular space 
was gained. 

Across this she flew at full gallop, and was instantly 
lost to view in the darkness of the night. 

In the meanwhile, those persons who had rushed for- 
ward laid violent hands upon old Matthew, who, how- 
ever, made no resistance at all. 

Dick Turpin was so quickly out of sight that they 
knew it would be folly for them to attempt to overtake 
him, and so they all clustered round the landlord, 
resolved to make sure of one prisoner at least. 

Despite his remonstrances, they dragged him through 
the trees in the direction they had come, and directly 
afterwards emerged upon the broad high-road. 

“We’ve got one of them !” cried a voice, and Mathew, 
looking around, found the suspicions he had entertained to 
be confirmed. 

He had been seized by a number of polieo officers who 
were on foot, while others on horseback were drawn up 
across the road. 

“Bring him along, then!” cried out some one else, in 
reply. 

In obedience to the command, the officers dragged the 
landlord forward. 

It was a very dark night, and objects could not bo 
distinguished with anything like plainness, and the 
officers and their prisoner only seemed a dusky, indistinct 
mass. 

The officers paused when near to those on horseback, 
aud one of them said : 

“We’ve lost the right one, I fancy; but here’s one of 
his accomplices at any rate !” 

“ A lantern !” said a voice, — “ where’s tho lantern ? — 
show a light here at once !” 

A little confusion followed this order, and then a dark 
lantern was produced. 

The slide which was over the lens was removed, and 
then a broad beam of light streamed forth. 

This beam of light was directed upon the prisoner. 

Old Matthew’s countenance was fully revealed, and he 
looked at the lantern before him with an unwinking 
eye. 

Then the voice which had ordered the production of 
tho lantern uttered a bitter execration : 

“ We’ve done no good,” ho cried — “ not a bit ! I know 
that rascal well enough — he’s tho landlord of tho White 
Horse in Drury Lane, and the deepest old file in London ! 
Release him — let him go— he’s a dangerous article to meddle 
with ; we can get no good by detaining him ; there’s no 
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reward offered for his apprehension; we can prove 
nothing against him — let him go !” 

“ But we heard him talking, if you please sir I” said one 
of the officers, who had hold of old Mathew. 

“Never mind — I am not going to run the risk of getting 
myself into trouble ! lie’s a great deal too cunning to bo 
meddled with ! Let him go, I say !” 

The officers let go their hold, and old Matthew took off 
his hat and made a low but ironical bow. 

“ I am much obliged to you, gentlemen,” he said, "end 
I have the pleasure of wishing you a very good evening 1 
You can take me prisoner if you like, I am indifferent 
ab®ut it !” 

“I dare say you are; you’d like to get us all into 
trouble rather than otherwise ; but you sha’n’t do it with 
me, Mr. Gale — we know better, and you may find that 
there are others in London quite as cunning as yourself 1” 

CHAPTER DLXXXII. 

OLD MATTHEW WORKS TIIF, OFFICERS OP TO A HIGH PITCH 
OF AGGRAVATION. 

Throoghoot the progress of this history it has been our 
aim to leave as few strange circumstances as possible un- 
explained ; and as the sudden appearance of the officers, and 
the behaviour of the one in command may seem not a litilo 
mysterious, we will give some words of explanation which 
will have the effect of making all clear. 

To do this, it will bo necessary to remind the reader of 
what old Matthew had stated with respect to the arrival 
of the gipsy girl at the inn. 

The otfhanded, careless manner in which she delivered 
the letter, and the cleverness with which old Matthew so 
quickly hatched up a pretence for leaving home, had the 
effect of disarming the officers of their suspicions. 

At the first flush the affair seemed straightforward and 
open enough, and the probability is, that if anyone elso 
but old Matthew had told them such a thing they would 
have believed it without hesitation. 

But after the lapse of a little while, when they began to 
think over what he had said, and to remember the 
character of the man himself, their suspicions sprang into 
existence very rapidly and very strongly indeed. 

In anticipation of a visit being paid by some of the 
highwaymen, a very close watch had for a length of time 
been maintained by the officers in and about the old inn. 

In addition to this, the landlord himself was generally 
followed wherever ho went, for although they could not 
bring it home to him, yet the officers were quito certain 
that he maintained an intimacy with the knights of the 
road. 

As time passed on the suspicions of the officers grew 
stronger and stronger, and when Anally old Matthew took 
his departure, they reached the culminating point. 

Then there was a long, whispered discussion upon the 
subject, and at last the one in command said : 

“ The tale ho told was plausiblo enough, and surely 
ought to be believed ; but I doubt the man, and I think 
you do so too ?" 

“ Wo do — we do !” wa3 the response. 

“ Very well, then ; what shall we do ?” 

The officers unanimously proposed to follow old 
Mathew. 

But their chief, when he heard the proposition, put his 
finger to the side of his nose, smiled, and shook his head 
in a very waggish, knowing manner. 

“ He’s as cunning as a fox is old Matthew,” he said, 
“ and it may be that the very thing he wants to do is to 
draw us all out of the house and lead us off upon some false 
scent. What we have seen has very likely been devised 
by him, with the intention of throwing us off our guard.” 

This was a fresh view of the case to the remainder of 
the officers; but when they heard it, all considered it 
sounded very probable indeed. 

“ It won’t do for us to leave this place ; I feel more certain 
of that the more I think about it 1 No — no, old Matthew 
won’t make a fool of me so easily !” f .. 

“But what do you propose?” one of the officers 
ventured to ask. 

“ Well, it may bo that the whole affair is genuine, and 
that he is really going off to St. Albans for the purpose he 
mentioned; the thing is to find that out. Now, I’ll mount, 
and take a circuitous route to some spot fruin wbioh I can 


command a view of the coach office, and also see the 
coach start.” 

The officers nodded their heads and murmured their 
approbation. 

“ I shall keep a sharp look-out upon that coach, you 
may depend,” continued the chief. “ If old Matthew comes 
up in a proper business-like way, and books his place and 
enters the vehicle and it drives off with him, I shall thins 
for once he has told us the truth, but if ho dosen’t come, 
and the coach starts without him I shall make the best of 
my way back here, and wo can keep an uncommonly 
sharp look-out.” 

“ And so we will while you’re gone, sir,” said the man. 

“ You can’t do better, and as we understand each other 
quite well I’ll be off, or else 1 shall hardly be in time to 
see the coach start." 

With these words the officer took his departure, and 
the reader will remember that old Mathew told Turpin 
that just as he was getting on to the roof of the coach he 
caught sight of an officer peeping round the corner. 

This was the officer of whom wo have just been speak- 
ing, and who, as wo are well aware, had the satisfaction, 
if such it was, of seeing the landlord in the most straight- 
forward manner possible pay for his place and take his 
seat. 

Then the coach drove off, and the officer, with some- 
thing like disappointment on his features, turned his 
horse’s head in the direction of Drury Lane. 

But before he had gone very far the feeling of disap- 
pointment which he had experienced wore away, and 
fresh ideas began to riso up in his mind. 

The tenor of his thoughts may be guessed by the 
following words which he muttered half aloud and half 
to himself as he drew rein : 

“I have a good horse,” he said — “a very good horse, 
one that can do a short journey at an amazing speed ; I’ll 
follow tho coach — that’s what I’ll do, and see the matter 
out to the end !” 

Accordingly, the officer at a shaip trot made his way 
towards Piccadilly, from which place the coach had 
started. 

But his thoughts changed, and he said : 

“ No, I will not follow tho coach, that won’t do — old 
Matthew is too cunning ; if he knew I was behind ho 
would ride right od to St. Albans, and go to the 
public-house he spo : 'o of. I think I shall bo a match for 
old Matthew after an , I will take tho nearest way across 
the country, and by using the spur I shall be able to 
reach St. Albans half-an-hour before the coach arrives 1 
1 shall see then what old Matthew does, and bo guided by 
circumstances ! If I want assistance I can easily have it, 
for there aro plenty of polico officers in the town 1” 

We cannot refrain from giving to this police officer tho 
amount of credit which was his due, fur it was certainly 
a very ingenious proceeding upon his part. 

Away, then, he galloped across tho country, urging his 
horse onwards by every means in his power, and finally 
pulled up in front of the Bull’s Head, with hi3 steed 
covered with foam. 

Ho swung himself from the saddle in a moment, and, 
breathless with impatience and anxiety, ho said to one of 
tho stable helps : 

“ Has the coach come from London ?" 

“ No,” was the reply — “ won’t bo hero for half an 
hour.” 

The polico officer was content, and walking into the 
inn, called for a glass of cold brandy-aud-water at the 
bar-counter. 

He was served by the landlord — old Matthew’s brother- 
in-law. 

“ My respects," said the officer, as he raised the glass of 
brandj -and- water to his lips. “1 am sorry to hear your 
wife is so ill. Here's hoping she may be better.” 

With an affectation of unconcern, the officer drank 
some brandy-nnd-water, but all the time he fixed his gaz6 
upon the countenance of the landlord. 

“Eh? — what?” stammered that individual in the 
greatest surprise. “ Hupo my wife is better ? Is she 
ill?” 

“ I 'should think you ought to know 1” said the officer, 
with a grin. “ I was told that she was lying at the point 
of death." 

“Oh, it’s all nonsense, then! There’s some mistakol 
My wife is well enough 1 Hero she comes !” 
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As he spoke, the landlady entered the bar. 

"‘I have been misinformed, then,” said the officer, 
calmly. “Well, I’m glad of it. I hope, ma’am, you’ll 
continue to enjoy good health for a length of time.” 

A few more words passed, and then the officer strolled 
away. ' _ 

“ Ha, ha !” he said, as soon as he was outside the inn. 
“ That is it, is it, Mr. Matthew ? I shall be a match for you 
yet ! I have found him out for once, at all events ! 
Now, then, to see if he will arrive by the coach ii he 
does, won’t I keep my eye on him — that’s all !” 

With exemplary patience, the officer waited ior mo 
arrival of the coach, and at last, with a prodigious clatter, 
it stopped in front of the inn. 

The officer was not much afraid of being seen m the 
darkness, so he came quite close to the coach, and care- 
fully noted every passenger who descended. 

J5ut, as the reader knows lull well, old Matthew was 
not one of the number. 

“Confound him!” muttered the officer, in a rage. 
“He’s given me the slip after all! I wonder where on 
earth he is ? Ah, a good thought ! I will speak to the 
guard — I shall bo sure to find out something then !” 

No sooner was this resolution made than it was carried 
j>ut. 

Going up to the guard, the police officer took out of his 
I pocket the little ebony staff with the gilt crown on the 
| top of it, which was in those days considered as the badge 
of an officer’s authority. 

He flourished it round his head once, and then held it 
I wdthin an inch of the guard’s nose. 

“ Do you see that ?” he asked. 

I “Not very well,” was the reply, “for I don’t squint!” 

| “I am a police officer! Just pay attention to what I 
have to say !” 

“All right — crack along !” 

“ Do you remember a big fat man getting up on to the 
top of the coach at the booking office in Piccadilly ?" 

“ Had he got a blue coat on with brass buttons ?” 

« Yes — yes ! That’s the man I mean !” 

“ Oh, yes ! I saw him get up ! Is he the chap you’re 
after ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, who’d lia’ thought it now ?” 

“I want you to toll me just where that man with the 
blue coat and brass buttons on it, got down ?” 

“ Oh, do you ?" 

“Yes, I do; and if you are wise, you will tell me 
without delay — it will be better not to have any suspicions 
raised that you’re an accomplice of his.” 

The guard seemed rather dismayed at this idea, and he 
said : 

“ I’ll tell you where he gut down with the greatest 
pleasure in life !” 

“ Where was it, then ?” 

“Do you know the gibbet on the Finchley road — I 
mean where old natfield is hung in chains ?” 

“ Yes — yes, I know it !” 

“ Well, then, it was about a couple of hundred yards 
this side of that gibbet that he called out for me to stop 
the coach, and he got down, although he had booked his 
place, and paid his fare as far as St. Albans.” 

“ Very good !” said the officer, who was highly de- 
lighted w'ith the intelligence he had gained. “ That will 
do ! If your information turns out to be incorrect, it will 
be very serious for you !” 

“It’s quite true!” said the guard. “ I’ll take my oath 
any minute that the man in the blue coat and brass 
\ buttons got down about two hundred yards this side of 
the gibbet!” 

“Now. what shall I do ?” asked the officer to himself. 
“What’s he doing there? What’s it mean? 1 Jon’t 
know ; but I’ll try to find out ! I’ll ride up to the police 
station and get as many officers as I can, and wa will he 
I off to the gibbet ! I know the place well, and we shall 
sure to find out something !” 

1 This, then, is how it happened that trio police officers 
1 reached the spot which Dick Turpin had appointed for 

I his conference with old Matthew. 

The officers came on with great secresy and caution, 
and the one from London, constituting himself their 
chief, commanded several to dismount and creep about in 
various directions, instructing them, if they found any- 
thing unusual, to raise an Immediate alarm. 


Of coarse a great deal of time had been consumed by 
nil these proceedings. 

After putting down old Matthew, the coach had gone 
on to St. Albans. Then the officers had collected 
together and rode back to the gibbet, so that, by the 
time they began to search about, tho long conversation 
between Dick Turpin and the landlord was almost at an 
end. 

The officers crept cautiously about, peeping and prying 
into every nook. Presently they fancied they heard the 
souud of voices, and, in order to ascertain whether they 
were right or not, pushed on as noiselessly as they could. 

Luckily old Matthew heard them, and, as Dick Turpin 
was just on the point of riding away, he was able to spring 
into the saddle in a second, and he was off and out of sight 
in a moment, almost before the officers were aware of what 
■ had taken placo. 

1 As wo have previously described, they seized old 
Matthew, and brought him into the presence of the officer, 
who on that night had taken so much pains to achieve 
so little good. 

As a matter of course, he recognised old Matthew in- 
stantly, thoroughly knowing the character of the 
man made him act in the manner we have already de- 
scribed. 

Although circumstances were suspicious, yet there 
was nothing which could authorise him to take tho land- 
lord into custody, so ho ordered those who hold him to 
let him go. 

It is quite certain that old Matthew would have taken 
every advantage in his power of any little excess of duty 
of which the officer might be guilty. 

After wishing them good evening, the landlord, chuck- 
ling over the officers’ defeat, walked at an easy paco along 
the high-road, in the direction of London. 

*! He had not gone far before he made tho discovery that 
the officers were following him. 

“Perhaps they think to find something out,” he 
muttered. 8 Well, if they are bent upon having a 
little amusement. I’m not the one to disappoint them !” 

Just as old Matthew made this reflection, he noticed 
that by tho side of the road was a broad milestone, aud 
upon this ho seated himself as comfortably as lie could, 
and, taking a flask from his pocket, solaced himself with 
a little drop of the spirit it contained. 

In the meanwhile the officers, ignorant of tho fact of 
his having come to a standstill, trotted along tho road, 
aud, owing to tho darkness of the night, did not per- 
ceive old Matthew sitting down until they were close to 
him. 

The landlord was determined they should not pass him 
by unnoticed, and so he said: 

“ Good evening, gentlemen, you’ll bo at London before 
mo.” 

The chief officer uttered a curse, but he went on down 
the road for a little while, and then, drawing his men on 
one side, determined to wait for old Matthew to make his 
appearance. 

When he imagined that their patience was thoroughly 
exhausted, Matthew rose to his feet and walked a little 
further. 

lie passed the spot where the officers were on the watch, 
and, going a few hundred yards further, he sat down 
again. 

This time he waited longer than before. 

Tho idea now began to take root in the officer’s mind 
that something was meant by all this, and that, if ho 
(>nly had patience and watched, something to their ad- 
vantage would certainly turn up. 

Old Matthew, however, had no other intention than that 
of making tho return journey of the officers to tho metro- 
polis as tedious a one as he possibly could, so, to their in- 
finite rage and disgust, he sat down at about every half 
mile, and waited for an unreasonable long time. 

Every time the officers passed him, he repeated his 
salutation, ending by saying : 

“ Well, yours are either bad horses, or else mine are 
very goodlegs ! I should have laid a wager with any- 
body that you would have got to London a long time 
before me, but it seoms I keep overtaking you every now 
aud then.” 

Then the officers would utter some very dreadful curses, 
which grew worse and worse. Every time Matthew re- 
peated his trick their aggravation increased by goometiical 
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proportion ; t».ey were very reluctant to confess to them- ‘ 
eelve? the stm ig probability thero was that old Matthew 4 
was OJ'ly playivv off a hoax upon them, but every time 
they passed iini the con vision that this was really the 
ci'.T " r '- T " stronger and stronger. 

Of course old Matthew was immensely gratified when 
he saw what a furious state all the officers wero in. 

At last, when they were within about a mile of tho 
coach office in Piccadilly, old Matthew seated Htnself 
upon tho top rail of a low fence. 

‘Good evening, gentlemen,” ho cried, as soon the 
officers came past, “ I shall beat you yet. They arc uncom- 
mon bad horses of yours. I could never have thought that 
I could have coine this sort of thing at my time of life, 
and carrying such a weight as I do, but I do feel awfully 
tired now. I shall be obliged to take a long rest, and that 
makes mo doubtful now whether you won’t got to London 
first.” 

“Rest and bod — d!” roared the officer, foaming with 
passion. “ You’re a very clever man in your wav, Mr, 
Gale, and you’ve played the fool to-night with us pretty 
well, but you shall suffer for it, rest assured of that. Sit 
thero and be d — d !” 

_ _“ I know it must be very aggravating to you,” said old 
jIhI.W/w, “ to think that I should bo able to keep up with 

f 'onr horses in the way I do, but I can’t help it. I shall 
ay two to cao -'ow that I’m in London first.” 

.h T othing w « Jd have pleased the officers so much as to 
have had some revenge upon old Matthew thero and then, 
hut thev sir. /ink from the thought of meddling with tho 
man ; lie ticklish customer to deal with, and if they 
did anything more than the law authorised, he would ho 
down upon them like a hammer. 

Old Matthew was rather tired, having walked so far, 
and just in Piccadilly he was so fortunate as to meet with 
a hackney-coach, which he hired, and in less than an hour 
afterwards he was seated in the bar parlour at the White 
Horse, chuckling to himself at the trick he had played the 
police, and the impotent rago which they b'd exhibited. 


CHAPTER DLXXXII3 

TOM KING, CLAUDE DUVAL, AND SIXTlSEN-SHUNG JACK 
l’ERFORM A GOOD DEED ON THE HIGHWAY. 

We now return to Tom King and Sixteen- String Jack, 
who, as the reader will remember, were left one at each 
side of the carriage they had stopped, looking into the 
interior. 

Their attention was immediately concentrated upon the 
female who sat in between the two others. 

It was a young girl, and, so far as they could judge by 
the dim light, fair and beautiful. 

Some rude kind of hood had been flung over her head, 
which concealed a considerable portion of the counte- 
nance. 

But what elicited the indignation and astonishment of 
the highwaymen was that a bandage had been tied round 
her face in such a manner as to gag her completely. 

A piece of cloth had been twisted until it resembled a 
rope, and this had been forced in between the young girl’s 
teeth, and tied tightly at the back of her head. 

Consequently, she was unable to give utterance to any 
sound louder than a moan, which could not be hoard at 
any great distance. 

Her arms also were tied behind her back. 

Of course the highwaymen were quite at a loss to com- 
prehend the meaning of this outrage. 

Tears were rolling down the prisoner’s cheeks, whilo 
her features were convulsed with anguish. 

It did not take the highwaymen more than a moment 
to thoroughly comprehend all that wo have described. 

Tom King was tho first to speak. 

“ What is the meaning of this outrage ?” lie asked in an 
imperious tone of voice. “ Who are you ? By wlxt 
right have you made this young lady your prisoner ?” , 

“ Perhaps you will excuse me if I ask by what rigftt 
you stop the carriage and propound these questions,” said 
one of the men in the monastic-looking gowns, and speak- 
ing in a mocking tone of voice. 

“Answer my question! Why have you made that 
lady your prisoner?” 

“ As the matter in nowise concerns you, I decline to 
OUaWtr.” 

“ Very w*ll— that is sufficient ! Jack I" 


“Yes, Tom!” 

“ Out with the old woman on your side ! We will soon 
settle this business ! And,” he continued, addressing the 
two men, “ if you venture to resist, you will find the 
consequences serious, ami they will be on your head !” 

No notice of this speech was taken by the persons to 
whom it was addressed. 

"Whilo speaking, tho two highwaymen had simultane- 
ously opened both doors of the carriage, and each seizing 
hold of tho woman nearest to him, dragged her into the 
road. 

It, was when the highwaymen thus proceeded to carry 
their threat into execution that the scream was uttered. 

As they were women, our friends offered them no 
further violence after placing them in the roadway. 

But while they were thus engaged, the two men, appa- 
rently undeterred by the highwaymen’s threats, leaned 
forward and grasped the young prisoner tightly. 

As soon as they saw what had been done, Tom and 
Jack uttered loud cries of rage. 

“Release your hold!” they cried, presenting their 
pistols. 

The sight of the firearms, and the determined manner 
of those who held them, producod a visible effect, for the 
two men let go at onco. 

Half fainting with terror and the rough treatment to 
which she had been subjected, the young girl was lifted 
out of the carriage by Tom King. 

He swung her easily on to tho saddle before him, and 
retained her in that position by clasping Lis left arm 
round her waist. 

The two women set up a volley of shrieks, and they 
obstinately refused to be silent, in spite of tho threats to 
which Claude Duval gave utterance, who, finding ho was 
unable to perform any other service, made himself useful 
in this way. 

The two men were furious with rage, but they evi- 
dently thought discretion the better part of valour. 

They did not offer to make tho least resistance. 

“Claude and Jack!” cried Tom King, as soon as ho 
had placed the young girl in the position described. 

“ Yes — yes?” 

“ Just see if you can find anything worth taking, and 
then we will bo off.” 

“ All right !” was the ready reply. 

“ While you are so engaged, I shall have plenty to do ; 
but make haste, or we shall perhaps meet with an inter- 
ruption !” 

During the time he was issuing these instructions, Tom 
King was by no means idle. 

The girl ne had rescued from her abductors seemed to 
have fallen into a state of entire insensibility. 

It was an awkward task he had to perform, for he set 
about removing the twisted piece of linen with which she 
had been gagged, and which was no doubt a serious im- 
pediment to free respiration. 

As he was only able to make use of one hand, it was 
difficult, for the knots had been tied with extreme tight- 
ness. 

At last, however, he was able to remove the bandage 
and he was rewarded by hearing a faint sigh issue from 
the young girl’s lips. 

What now remained was to untie the bonds by which 
her amis were secured. 

This did not take so long as the former operation. 

As soon as ever she felt herself so far free, tho young 
girl, very much to Tom’s surprise, commenced a desperate 
resistance, trying her utmost to get away. 

There can be no doubt that she fancied she was still 
in the hands of her foes. 

Tom tried to reassure her. 

“All is well,” he said, in a calm and soothing voice— 
“believe me, all is well ! You are saved — you have been 
rescued from those who wore evidently bearing you 
somewhere against your own free will and inclina- 
tion!” 

“ Oh yes — j es !” 

“Their power over you exists no longer — you are 
tree !*’ 

“ And you,” said the girl, faintly, and endeavouring to 
catch a glimpse of Tom’s countenance — “who are 
you ?” 

“Never mind now — you will know more in a little 
while. For tho present be content with the knowlS'dgv 
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All around him was perfactly silent, and, having glanced 
hastily about him, he looked down upon the ground. 

Jin* saw the marks of many horses’ feet ; some seemed 
quite fresh, and others were almost obliterated — some 
showed that the horses had gene in the direction of the 
mansion, and others that they had left it. 

He came a step nearer, and looked through the gales 

Just at this moment, he heard a sudden rushing sound, 
and then a voice cried : 

“ Surrender, Dick Turpin, or we fire !” 

Scarcely had the words been uttered, than the silence 
al)out that deserted spot was broken m upon by the dis- 
charge of many' firearms. 


CHAPTER DiiXXUl. 

MAUD 18 COMMITTED FOR TRIAL .TON THE CHARGE OF 
COMPLICITY WITH DICK TURPIN. 

We must now devote a few words to Maud, for her position 
fully deserves some amount of attention. 

When she was placed in the coach alonsj with the 
officers she felt completely broken-hearted, and sank down 
on the seat, and, concealing her face with her hands, wept 
bitterly. 

Most keenly did she feel the humiliation of her present 
situation, but still it was not that nor the indignity of 
being fettered like a felon that told so heavily upon hsr 
spirits. It was the reflection that in a few hours Dick 
Turpin would arrive at the farm-house, unconscious of 
what his enemies had done, and, expecting to find her 
there, he would fall helplessly and hopelessly into their 
power. 

It was this reflection that made her weep and sob. 

Those officers who were seated with her in the interior 
of the vehicle amused themselves by jeering her and 
uttering coarse remarks ; but, fortunately for herself, Maud 
was so entirely absorbed in her grief, that, although the 
words they spoke came upon her ears, yet it was as an in- 
comprehensible sound — she did not understand a syllable. 

Perceiving the total indifference with which she treated 
all their remarks, the officers grew tired of making them, 
and for a change occupied themselves in talking to each 
other. 

It was a long and miserable ride in that hackney-coach 
from the farm-house to London. 

The horses that were harnessed to the cumbrous equi- 
page were miserable creatures, and already fatigued by 
the journey they had made from London, and their home- 
ward progress was miserably slow. 

Maud wept without censing all the way, and by degrees 
she lost aTl consciousness of the peril of her position as 
she contemplated the fearful danger into which Dick 
Turpin would run with his eyes blindfolded, for Maud 
was unaware that the farmer’s daughter had generously 
determined to place him on his guard. 

At last London was leached. 

The appearance of the hackney-coach with a number 
of officers seated on the top of it and others within, at 
once made those who saw it aware that a prisoner of 
some importance had been taken and was on the way to 
Newgate. 

Now that the end of the journey was almost reached, 
the progress of the hackney-coach was slower than ever, 
so that the people who were attracted to ft were easily 
able to follow on foot. 

This made the vehicle more conspicuous than ever, «.nd 
others seeing people following it also joined in the throng, 
BO that by the time Newgate was reached an immense 
wowd had assembled. 

The stopping of the coach roused Maud from n/r ao 
Btraetion, and looldng out of the window she caught elglir. 
of the black and frowning walls of Newgate. 

She shuddered, and her heart seemed to suddenly grow 
cold. 

The officers got down off the roof of the coach and 
opened the door. 

The others got out and assisted Maud to follow. 

She was quite passive, because she felt that any resist- 
ance she might make, so far from being any benefit to hor, 
would only be the means of calling forth harsh usage. 

She caught one hasty glimpse of the immense crowd of 
people, and was terrified. 

They were shouting and yelling after the fashion of 
English crowds, but when they saw what the prisoner 


was like they became suddenly silent, and then theb 
opinions changed as suddenly as a weathercock turns 
round when the wind changes, and they began to groan 
and hiss at the police officers. 

’] his, however, lasted but a moment. 

The door of Newgate liad been opened, and Maud was 
hurried up the steps into the vestibule. 

She saw a confused mass of objects before her, but shA 
was too agitated to make out what they were distinctly. 

Then with a clang that seemed to thrill through her 
whole frame the door was closed. 

She dash/. 1 tne tears from her eyes as well as the hand 
cuffs about her wrists would allow her, and made a great 
effort to be calm. 

The turnkeys who wore present looked on in consider- 
able surprise, and wondered what cue so young and 
beautiful could have done to bring her within the clurehes 
of the law. 

Mr. Cawthorn was summoned, and ho too was astonished 
when he beheld the prisoner. 

But his astonishment materially inci eased when one of 
the police officers stepped forward and placed the warrant 
in his hand. 

He just glanced at it, and folding it up and putting it in 
his pocket, he said : 

“Accomplice of Dick Turpin, eh? Oh, very good! I 
shall know what to do with you. This warrant is per- 
fectly correct. There’s your receipt,” he added, addressing 
the officer. “ I will be responsible for her safe keeping.” 
So far, then, the ceremony was over. 

A couple of turnkeys came forward and took off the 
handcuffs, and having done so, they stood on each side of 
her, holding her by the arms. 

She shrank instinctively from their touch, and per- 
ceiving it, the men with a malicious pleasure, fiuding lit w 
I distasteful it was, pressed closer to her. 

“Number fifteen,” said Mr. Cawthorn. “ Get the key, 
Winch, and lead the way ; I will follow.” 

Winch went up to one side of the vestibule, where a 
number of keys were hanging on separate nails, and tak- 
ing ono of them, he proceeded to lead the way to the cells. 

With the bunch ol keys ho carried about with him he 
op-med the intervening doors. 

Maud and the two other turnkeys .followed, while Mr. 
Cawthorn, with a satisfied smile upon his face, brought up 
the rear. 

His was a mean, grovelling, paltry spirit, and he deter- 
mined to treat Maud iL the same way as he would have 
treated Dick Turpin if he had only had the opportunity 
of doing so. 

As the reader may lie sure, the Governor of Newgate 
was terribly wroth to think that Dick should have played 
him such a prank as he had, and that the prisoner brought 
by the dragoons should liavo taken advantage of the con- 
fusion to escape. 

He felt that he must have liis rovenge upon some one, 
and in his opinion Maud was a very proper object. 

“Ahem!” he said. “Newgate is quite honoured — it is 
indeed ! Be assured that every consideration! shall be shown 
you — oh dear yes — every consideration, — you shall have 
no occasion to complain ! Open the door, Winch, — that is 
number fifteen.” 

Winch paused before the door of a cell, and unlocking 
it, pushed it open. 

A dark, gloomy-looking place appeared beyond. 

“Now,” said Mr. Cawthorn, assumiug a very great 
deal of mock respect, which could not fail to be exceed- 
ingly offensive and disagreeable to the object of it, 
b y/slk in, if you please ! This is your abode — not quite 
go comforiab’e as you have been used to, perhaps, but it is 
the best you will g« t here, J can toll yon ! Oh, pray wr.lb 
in! Jones and Griffiths,'’ addressing the two turnkeys, 
“let go of the lady’s arm. Winch, show the lady into 
her apartment. Mind you don’t stumble over the step 
my lady!” 

This was a delusive caution. 

One would have judged from his words that thoie was 
a step into the cell out of the comaor, whereas, on the 
contrary, there was a step down. 

It was a wonder Maud did not fall into the trap thus 
laid for her by the Govuruor. 

H in obedience to his words she had raised one foot, as 
though to place it upon a stop, she would have had • 
rather awkward fall- 
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fty the merest chance im the world, however, Maud 
happened to see, and only just in time, that the lloor of 
the cell was below her. 

.Now that she was on ner guard, all , # as well, for she 
stepped down lightly into the cell, to the infinite vexation 
of tli governor, who w hi have rejoiced if he oould 
have played any practical joke upon her. 

But he was defeated, and he was more angr? than ever. 
Then the turnkeys began to snicker when they a&w how 
he had been outwitted by the prisoner. 

Of this Mr. Cawthoru had the urudence an.i good sense 
to lake no notice 
Bs cried out • 

“ Close the door, Winch, and fasten it securely ! — oiose 
it at once, and follow me ! Mind that you let vt, all secure 
or you will find ine consequences serious: ” 

The Governor turned round and led the way back to 
.he vestibule, leaving the turnkeys to follow him. 

It was a great relief to Maud when her dungeon door 
was shut. It was infinitely preferable to be alone 
At first she could scarcely distinguish anything, 'so 
small a quantity of light was it that came through the 
little grated window into the cell, but in a few moments 
her eyes became accustomed to the gloom, and perceiving 
in one corner a Lind of stone bench, she sat down upon it, 
and wept with so much violence that it seemed as if her 
heart was about to break. 

Her mind was filled with the danger which Dick 
Turpin would incur when going to the farm-house, autfaV 
such was the case, she did not feel as she would have doue 
ttie humiliation of being the tenant of ouo of the gloomy 
cells of Newgate, and exposed to the ribaldry of the 
Governor and his subordinates. 

Wearily — most wearily — the time passed by. 

At length, however, after what seemed to be an age, 
the darkness in the cell perceptibly increased, until at 
length she was unable to see anything save the grated 
aperture high up in the wall. And then she knew it 
wasaight. 

Ihd she been in the lowest vault beneath some huge 
cathedral, the silence could not have been more profound ; 
it wsi painful to the utmost degree. 

Oh, what a wretched night that was for Maud ! — wretched, 
not oily because of the place in which she had to spend 
it, butbeeaase she knew full well, while she sat there 
helples! and a prisoner, Dick Turpin was riding on fri his 
destructon. 

She shamed her sens9 of hearing to the utmost, think- 
ing, pi rkps, that if he was brought there a prisoner, as 
she fully expected ho would be, she should hear s r me 
sounds indicative of Ins arrival. 

But thr ughout the whole of that long and tedious 
night the silence remained unbroken, and at last the 
darkness s<emed to grow less and less, and then day 
came. 

Maud had-jot slept for a single moment. 

But now tiat, maiming had come, her anxiety was even 
greater than 1 had been during the night, for she reflected 
that Dick Tupin had told her not to expect him until the 
dawn, and if h had been captured at that hour, there had 
not been time (for him to have been brought to New- 
gate. 

Maud did nit, know, as the reader does, that Dick 
Turpin had matiged to make his escape from the farm- 
house. 

She was, thereere, alarming herself unnecessarily. 

But as the timepassed on, and all continued silent, ker 
hopes began to reive. 

Breakfast was bought in, but she could not fey-ch Ag 
coarse food and unfeau water. 

At about eleven (clock the cell door was again opened, 
and two turnkeys entered. 

They requested her to rise and., follow, and she 
obeyed. 

The gloomy passag-s were once mole traversed, until 2 
presently she found hrself in the vestibule. 

Here the Governor and many others were asaeinoled, 
including the under-seriffs. and as the latter gentlemen 
were present Maud waswaved any further indignity. 

Had it not been for tern, it is very probable that the 
Governor of Newgate tpuld have insisted upon Maud 
walking to the Bow Stroii Police-court, for It was for the 
purpose of being taken bo.re the ~\agistr»te that she bod 
been rouiov- d from *be cel 




The police van wa9 In those days unknown, am. most 
of the prisoners were dragged through streets, chained 
together like so many slaves. 

The sheriffs, however, happening to possess a little 
more feeling, ordered a hackney- coacli to be called. 

And in this Maud was placed, and driven off under a 
strong escort of police officers. 

Mr. Wriggler arrived with his troop a few minutes after 
the hackney-coach had started, and he hastily rode after 
it, for his object in returning to London from the farm- 
house with all speed was that he might be present at 
the examination, in order to give his evidence before tne 
magistrate of Maud’s complicity with Dick Turpin. 

He overtook the coach, and followed the prisoner into 
the court. 

The same magistrate presided who bad issued the 
warrant to Mr. Wriggles, anil after the understanding 
they had come to. there was but little doubt that he woulu 
make out the order for Maud to be committed to Newgate 
to take k°r trial. 

It was a painful moment for her when she found hor- 
self placed in the dock, but she experienced some conso- 
lation when she discovered that the people who had 
crowded into the court were unable to gaze into her face, 
as she stood with her back to them. 

On her left hand stood several police officers, and just 
behind them was the witness-box. 

Beforo her was a table, at which sat the magistrate’s 
clerk, and just above him was seated the magistrate him- 
self. 

The charge agaiust Maud was then read over. 

If set forth that she was an accomplice of Dick Turpin’s, 
and that she had aided and abetted him against the laws 
of these realms. 

Maud was asked the usual question by the clerk of the 
court, as to whether she was guilty or not guilty. 

After a moment’s hesitation, she said in a choking 
voice : 

“ Not guilty.” 

Mr. Wriggles then came forward, and gave evidence 
that he had frequently seen the prisoner in company with 
Dick Turpin, and mentioned several instances, among 
others, those connected with the deserted mansion, the 
flight from thence, with Mr. Tuttle and the farm- 
house. 

Several other officers wore called, who fully corrobo- 
rated all that Mr. Wriggles had said, and then the 
magistrate asked Maud what she had to say for her defence. 

She comprehended, her situation better, perhaps, than 
anyone imagined ; and she said in her defence only four 
words, and yet those words were belter, and produced 
more effect, than if a counsel had addressed the Court for 
an hour. 

In reply to the magistrate's question she said : 

“ I am his wife !” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then the magistrate 
said : 

“ We cannot believe that until your assertion is proved. 
If you are the wife of Dick Turpin, the charge against 
you falls to the ground, but your word is not sufficient 
proof. Your marriage certificate must be produced. 
Where is it ?” 

Maud had it not, and recollecting the circumstances 
under which the marriage ceremony had been performed, 
she felt there would be very great difficulty in proving 
herself to be Dick Turpin’s wife. 

The magistrate repeated his question. 

“ Can you produce the proof ? fie asked. 

“ I cannot !” she replied. “ I have it unit." 

“Then my duty is clear enough before me. It is to 
commit you to take your trial at the ensuing assizes, whou, 
if you can prove that which you assert (though my own 
conviction is that you cannot), you will be ac- 
quitted.” 

This was but poor consolation for Maud. 

As for Mr. Wriggles, he did not care eery much whethei 
she was acquitted or not ; he had gained his object, which 
was to have her committed to Newgate, for he felt sure 
if he did, that his plan would go forward just as he 
wished it, and he should capture Dick Turpin long before 
the sessions commenced. 

And so, the examination having Deen concluded, sla-id 
waa taken back to Newgate, th»re to await her trial 
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money or valuables about their persona, but. It.il! it is 
better than nothing.” 

Exactly !” 

- We must manage to pocket eome more money between 
this aud London, or else we shall not be very well pro- 
vided with the funds necessary t* carry out our excellent 
plan !” 

•‘You are right there, and I propose that to-night we 
•top everyone we meet, and trv how much booty we can 
*«,ko !” 

Agreed !” said Tom King. “And I hope we shall be 
Able to get sufficient to content us. In the event of doing 
so, we will gallop with all speed to the deserted man- 
sion !” 

“ It is high time we were back !” 

“It is ; and I am anxione in the extreme to return. 
The time allotted for our journey has been long exceeded. 
Dick Turpin will be full of uneasiness and apprehension — 
he will conclude something serious has happened, and may 
run into great and unnecessary danger !” 

“ I am no less anxious to see the dd place again than 
yourselves,” said Sixteen-String Jack. “ We have been 
an unreasonably long time over our expedition ! I wish 
we could reach the gates to-night !” 

“So doll— so do II” murmured Tom King and 
Claude. 

It was strange that this desire to return to the de serted 
mansion should come so suddenly and so strongly upon 
them, but such was the tact. 

Fortunate indeed was it for them that they were at 
such a distance as to make an immediate return impos- 
sible. 

But for this, they would have ridden unhesitatingly 
and unsuspectingly into the very jaws of death. 

“ Mount and prepare, Tom !” cried Claude, a moment 
afterwards. “ If we are to stop everyone, we must, make 
haste, for I can hear there is a horse upon the 
road !” 

Tom sprang into the saddle, and looked to the priming 
of his pistols. 

The clear, sharp beat of a horse’s hoofs could be plainly 
heard. 

“It is a very heavy horse that is coming,” said Jack. 
“1 wonder who it can be riding upon such a brute?” 

“ It does sound like a cart horse, but I can hear no 
wheels.” 

“No. Some one is riding — sure enough. Be patient — 
in a few moments we shall know all !” 

“ Let me manage this little affair!” said Claude Duval. 

I did not take a very active part in the last adventure ; 
and if it is necessary, you will easily be able to come to 
my assistance !” 

“ As you will 1” 

Shading his eyes with one nand, Claude looked down 
the road, and, as his eyes were accustomed to the dark- 
ness, he presently made out the figure of a stout, bulky 
man, who was seated on a horse even more bulky than 
Himself. 

Beyond this, in consequence of the obsearity, Claude j 
was able to make out little or nothing. ! 

J ust as the traveller was passing by the spot where the 
highwaymen were concealed Claude set his horse in 
motion, and was in a second abreast with the stout man 
aud bulky horse. 

“ A flue night !” said Claude, in a pi easant voice — 
“rather dark, but it is none the worse for that, — in a 
general way, I am not very for 1 of Oliver myself 1” 

It would be hard to say what surprised the traveller 
most — the sudden appearance of Claude by his side, which 
looked like the effects of magic, or the strange words that ' 
had been addressed to him. 

Apparently, however, the traveller did not iik< his 
companion, so he me.de a furious attack upon his horse '■ r \ ( 
order to get away. 

But although he cracked his whip in a most desptvate 
manner, he failed altogether to get the lumbering horse 
which he bestrode to go at any faster pace thau a shuffling 
trot, which Claude was able to keep up with easily 
anough. 

“ Are you riding far to-night ?” continued Clauda “ If 
you have a long journey before you, what a long while 
you will be upon the road, and it is dangerous, too, I can 
issure you !” 

" w hat’s dangerous?” 


The words were spoken in a drawling voice, as words 
generally are spoken in rural districts. 

Claude set the man down at once for a farmer, and his 
attire, as well as his horse, confirmed this supposition. 

“ Why, the roads are dangerous 1” replied Claude— 
“ there are a great many highwaymen about 1” 

“That for your highwaymen!” cried the farmer, 
snapping hisfiugers. “I only wish I could see one o the 
varmint — that’s all ! I’d show him what was what, and 
no mistake ! Yon look like a gontJeman, but whether you 
are or not, I’ll tell you this — I am net afraid of any High- 
wayman living, although I have got a largish sum of 
money about with me! If one stopped me, it would oe 
woe to him !” 

“ You look like a man capable of defending yourself P 

“ Bather, sir ! I can give a knock-down blow with 
any man going ! I ain’t afraid — not a bit of it !” 

The farmer cracked his whip in a defiant manner as he 
spoke. 

“ But it is not everyone that has as much courage as 
yourself,” said Claude Duval, “ and so well able to defend 
himself. Now, if a highwayman stopped you, what do 
you think you should do ?” 

“ I don’t mind telling yon, sir !” said the fanner, who 
began to like Claude rather than otherwise, and grow 
more communicative to him. “ I should settle his hash 
in a very simple way !” 

“ As how — as how ?” 

“ You see this whip, don’t von ?” 

“ I can just see it,” said Claude, “ but 2 don’t perceive 
anything peculiar about it.” 

“ Well, there is nothing very peculiar. The omy thing 
is, it has got a strong lash, and the bntt-end of it is loaded 
with a pound aud a half of lead.” 

“ Then it must be rather fatiguing to carry, I • should 
think ?” 

“Not a bit of it ! Bless yon, sir, it is no more than a 
straw! Howsomever, to go back to what I v as saying. 
There is no highwayman would face me, I am sure, 
and I’ll tell you how I should serve him.'’ 

“ How ?” 

“ I should twist the thong of my whip round my hand 
like this, and then I should be able to take firm hold of 
the dock ! You see, it don’t take me a minute to do it !” 

“ I see it doesn’t,” replied Claude, for while he was 
speaking, the fanner had suited the action to the word. 

“ Now,” said the farmer, waving his whip in the air, 
“ you mignt not think it, bur, with one blow with this 
whip I could fell an ox ! Perhaps you can guess now 
how I should manage with a highwayman.” 

“ I think I can.” 

“No pistols for me, sir, and nothing of that sort! I 
wouldn’t beg a cartload of em ! They are always missing 
fire, or not going off when you want ’em 1 But as for 
my whip, it is always ready; and before a highwayman 
knew where he was, or the first words hardly out of his 
mou V, my whip would come down on the top of his 
heau, . ud then he’d find himself lying down on tba 
ground !” 

“ You quite surprise me 1” said Claude, affecting a great 
deal of admiration. “Its really a most excellent scheme! 
1 wonder it is not adopted by travellers generally.” 

“ If it was,” Sflid the farmer, who was highly delighted 
to think that his plan was approved of, “ these highway- 
men would not be able to do such a good trade ag they 
have been doing lately ; it would be all up with them.” 

" 1 am incliued to think so,” said Claude. “Would you 
mind letting me have a look at your whip ?” 

“ Certainly not, sir ! Yon can look at it with the 
greatest pleasure in life !” 

“ Thank you ! I only wanted to see what kfnd of whip 
it was, in order that I might have one made for myself 
Ike it.” 

“You can’t do better, sir !" 

“ I have always depended on pistols myself," continued 
Claude, “but I don’t think 1 shall for the future.” 

“ Here’s the whip, sir !” said the larmer, who, while 
this little conversation had been going on, had untwists'? 
the thong from round his hand. 

Claude made a polite bow as he received it. 

“ Dear me ! it is a very great weight ! I should think 
there must be more than a pound and a half of lead in it 

“ No, sir, that’s just the quantity ; but perhaps you are 
not so strong in the wrist as I am ; and if sa, when 
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is? 


wise vov.r whip made, I should recommend its being a 
bUie lighter.’ 

“ 1 think that would be best,” said Olaude. “I suppose 
•our object in coiling the .ash round your hand is to 
prevsnt you from losing your hold ?” 

•That’s it!” 

“A capital idea! Thi* is tne way you do it, is it 
not?* 

Claude wound the thong of the whip round his hand as 
he spoke and took firm hold of the stock 

“ You do it capitally well !" said the farmer — “there’s 
no mistake about that !'* 

When the whip was thus held it was certainly a most 
formidable bludgeon. 

Claude felt that he could wield it wit! i -sftse, and that 
one blow with it would be sufficient to deprive any »ne of 
life. 

“Well,” said Claude, suddenly changing his tone, “ it 
happens that I am a highwayman ! Now I hare got 
your whip, and thanks to you ! 1 know well how to use 
it ! Hand over, in au instant, all the money you have 
with you, or down the butt-end comes on the top of your 
head, and you are a dead man !’’ 

“ Oh lord !.’’ said the farmer, with a groan. 

“You had better make haste and hand over your 
money 1” said Claude. “ I would sooner receive it in that 
fashion than be at the trouble of searching your dead 
body !” 


CHAPTER DLXXXV. 

THE HIGHWAYMEN CON TIN OE TO BE SUCCESSFUL IN 
THEIR DESIGNS. 

The sndden cnange which had come over the farmer’s 
countenance was really most amusing to look upon, and 
though Claude Duval was fully in earnest, he could 
scarcely forbear laughing aloud. 

In his agitation, the farmer jerked the reins, and the 
heavy horse, only too glad to come to a stop, stood still 
at once. 

His rider was too frightened and too bewildered to 
make the least attempt to urge him onward ; not that it 
mattered, for all his efforts would have been of no avail — 
nothing hut a liberal application of the whip would have 
set him in motion again 

Claude stopped his own horse, and held the whip in the 
air in such a manner that he could bring it down in- 
stantaneously. 

The farmer shook all over like a huge jelly, and his 
face assumed a dusky-' yellow tint while his eyes seemed 
starting from their sockets 

Claude grew impatient 

‘ Hand over I” he cried, in a loud voice — “ hand over, 
or my ptdienco will be exhausted ! I can’t stop here all 
night ! I will count three, and when I have done so, if 
you don’t hand over the money, down comes the whip !” 

“ Mercy — mercy good Mr. Highwayman !’’ said the 
farmer. “ Pray have mercy upon me ! I am a poor 
man — I am indeed !” 

“Don’t believe it!” said Claude, “and whether you are 
or not, doesn’t much matter to me! All farmers are poor 
by their own account ! N iw, look out — no more words ! 
One — two——’’ 

“ Stop — stop!” crieu the fanner, hurriedly thrusting Lis 
hands into his pockets — “stop — stop !” 

“ Hand over your money, then !" 

“I am — I will! But oh, spare riiv life!” 

“ I have no wish to take it, without you force me to do 
so ! If you hand over the money as I comm&uu you, you 
will meet with no harm !" 

‘ But I shall be ruined ! — ou, I shat, ae ruined 2 I 
irish I had taken my wife’s ad’, ice, and not sold that 
drove of oxen till next week '. Oh dear !— oh dear !" 

“ Then you’ve got the money that the salo of a drove 
of oxen fetched vou, have you ?’’ said Claude. “ That 
must be a good round sum ! Be quick and hand it over ! 
As for your being mined by the process, that’s all stuff 
and rubbish 1” 

With a succession of the most aismal groans that it is 
possible to conceive, the farmer placed in Claude’s hand a 
good-sized leather hag, whiu*’ was filled to ‘l?a very top 
with coins 


Its weight was considerable, and Claude dropped it 
into his coat pocket with a feeling of the greatest satis- tac- 
tion. 

“ Quick 1” said Claude. *' I have not done with you 
et 1 Hand over the rest of your money l Make haste, 
say 1” 

“ Good Mr. High -vayman, is not that enough ?” 

“No— I must, have all I How do I know but what 
this bag is full of pe.-vny-pieces ? I was served that trick 
once, hut I don’t intend to Je served so again! I know 
the way you farmers have, — you generally keep bank- 
notes in your pocket-books, gold in one bag, silver in 
another, and copper in another. You must hand over two 
more bags 1. Be quick, or down oomes the whip, as sure 
as you’re a living man !” 

In all probability, no weapon would nave held the 
farmer in so much awe as his own whip. 

Pistols he despised, because they missed fire, but a blow 
the head with the butt-end of his whip would be 
fatal 

He knew tliis, and, like a wise man, preferred his life 
to his money. 

If he lost the first, he could not replace it ; but with 
respect to the other, it was another affair altogether. 

Claude shook the whip threateningly, and the farmer 
handed over two more bags, both of which ware smaller 
than the one which he had first delivered, which con- 
firmed Claude’s suspicion that it contained coppers and 
nothing more. 

The three bags, however, he felt sure contained a 
large sum of money, and with it he resolved to be con- 
tent. 

“ I don’t know whether you have any bank-notes 
about you or not, Mr. Farmer. Whether you have or 
not doesn’t matter — I don’t want them ; they are trouble- 
some things, and the man deserved to be tarred and 
feathered who first invented such spurious kind ol 
money as that. Ride on now — make the bes speed you 
can — and good-night 1” 

“ My whip,” shouted the farmer — “ give me my whip 1” 
“ Certainly 1 Here it is — I don’t want it 1” 

As he spoke, Claude unwound the lash from his 
hand, and gave the whip to the farmer. 

No sooner did that individual catch hold of it than he 
aimed a desperate blow at the highwayman. 

Claude easily avoided it by touching his horse with the 
spur. 

“ Ha, ha !" he said, “ I am a match for you, never fear ! 
Do you want your money back? If so, you bad better 
come after me, and take it ! I am just in the humour for 
a gallop myself 1” 

Now that he had regained possession of his whip, the 
farmer’s courage seemed suddenly to return to him. 

He lashed his horse in a most furious manner — with 
such good will, indeed, that the sluggish animal broke 
into a gallop, a feat he had not accomplished for many a 
year. 

But the idea of his being able to overtake Claude was 
quite preposterous. 

In less than a moiscut the highwayman was out of 
sight. 

Claude galloped on until he came to tho spot where he 
had left his companions. 

“ What luck ?” they asked, eagerly, as soon as he re- 
joined them. 

“Excellent!” was the reply — “better than I have had 
for many a day ! That man was a farmer, and I take it 
he was just returning home after having sold a drove of 
oxen.” 

“And have you got the proceeds?" 

“ All but a few pounds, I think.” 

“ Then we are so much nearer to the accomplishment of 
our purpose,” said Tom King. “ If we can only have a 
continuance of the good luck we have met with to-night-, 
we shall not have done so badly by our journey to the 
New Forest.” 

“ Decidedly not.” 

“ Well,” said Sixteen-String Jack, suddenly, “ you, 
Tom, have had what I may call your adventure, and you, 
Claude, have had yours, so I think it nothing but fair that 
I should have my turn next.” 

“ Then you won’t have long to wait," said Tom King, 
“ for I can hear something coining now,” 

“ So can L — it sounds like a c-urriairp ” 
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“ That’s what it is, too, and drawn by a pair of horses. 
Look, yonder are the lamps !” 

“Iam ready,” said Sixteen-String Jack. “Yon re- 
gain here, and I will ride forward and meet it ; should it 
oe necessary, you will come to my assistance I” 

“ Make your mind easy about that.’" 

Matters being arranged, Sixteen-String Jack trotted 
gently in the direction of the carriage. 

As they were both approaching each other, a mee. mg 
quickly took place. 

One of Jack’s pistols was loaded witn powder only. 

As soon as he was on a level with the carriage he fired it, 
for he was well aware of the beneficial effects of such a 
shot. 

It made the coachman and travellers think that an 
e r tack was being made in good earnest. 

Jack pointed the pistol in the air above the coachman’s 
head, and as soon as he had pulled the trigger he cried : 

“Halt!” 

The carriage stopped as if by magic. 

The smoke from the pistol cleared away, aua then, to 
Sixteen-String Jack’s unutterable surprise, the coachman 
had disappeared. 

Had he not been quite certain that there was no bullet 
in his pistol, he would have concluded that he had been 
killed by a chance shot. 

So long as the carriage was stopped, however, it 
mattered little to him what had become of the driver. 

For the satisfaction of the reader, however, we may as 
^ell say that the driver fell down off his box into the 
roadway from sheer fright, and he laj 'here, opening and 
shuitiug his eyes in a bewildered so 1 of way, uncertain 
whether he was dead or alive. 

Sixteen-String Jack hastened to the door of the 
carriage. 

A shrill scream came from the interior us soon as ever 
he made his appearance. 

The lamps were circular ones, and a portion of their 
light found its way into the vehicle, and it was by the aid 
of this that Sixteen-String Jack perceived a female form 
on one of the seats. 

She seemed of great age, though every means had been 
resorted to to conceal the ravages of time. 

On her head she wore a head-dress of a most singular 
description, such as was the fashion in the reign of Queen 
Anne. 

Her face was powdered and rouged, and various pieces 
of plaster were stuck about it, in accordance with a fashion 
that still prevailed. 

In her hand she carried a monstrous fan, which 
positively glittered with precious stones, as did her hands 
and her whole costume. 

The old lady screamed violently, fanning herself all the 
while, and looking over the top of her fan with what 
seemed a coquettish air. 

All this Sixteen-String Jack saw at a glance. 

Kemoving his hat, he made a low and very respectful 
bow. 

“ 1 teas sure yourself, madam, I beg !’’ he said. “ No 
Harm whatever is intended you — you are perfectly safe ; 
but there’s a toll on this road, and I am appointed to 
receive the money. The tax is levied on beauty and 
wealth. For the latter, in your own case, I cannot speak 
with so much certainty as the former — you cannot evade 
the tax upon beauty !” 

Sixteen-String Jack made another low oow as he 
brought this speech to a conclusion. 

The old lady fluttered her fan, and feigned a groat <W1 
of confusion. 

“ Oh, sir !” she saia, with a simper, “ you flatter !” 

“Not at all,” said Jack- -“quite the reverse; it would be 
impossible for anyone to flatter you. I must appear pre- 
sumptuous in the extreme, but your beauty has made an 
impression upon me,” and Sixteen-String Jack accom- 
panied the words by placing his hand upon his heart 

The old lady fluttered her fan, and smiled, and wriggled 
>. bout in a manner that was highly amusing. 

“Ah, sir!” she said, speaking with great agitation, 
•• you do indeed remind me of the days of my youth, 
when gentlemen were gentlemen !” 

“That cannot be so very long ago,” swd Sixteen- 
string Jack. “Excuse me, madam, for my plain speak- 
aig, but your form has scarcely vet arrived at ma- 
turity.” 


“ My dear sir, you do indeed fl,.ner me !” 

“No, no, madam — I would not be guilty of flattery fo» 
the world ; but I am fond of plain speaking.” 

“ So am I,” said the old lady, with a languishing 
look. 

“ And,” continued the highwayman, “it deeply grieves 
me to put you to the slightest inconvenience or alarm; 
but as I am here to collect the tax, I must do my duty.” 

“ Oh, charming!” said the old lady. “How delightfully 
; romantic !” 

The words were addressed more to Herself than anyone 
else. 

“What is the amount of the tax’” she added, in a 
louder tone, with au additional flutter oi her fan. 

H That depends entirely upon yourself. ” 

“ Myself ?” 

“ Yes ! Far be it from me to constitute myself a judge of 
the value of your beauty ; let me rate it as high as 1 may, 
I am sure I shall fall beneath ks true worth.” 

The old lady’s vanity was evidently quite tickled by 
these fine speeches ; no doubt very many years had elapsed 
since any such words had fallen upon her ears, for her age 
must have been something over seventy. 

“ Madam,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “ here’s my hat ; 
place in it whatever amount yon may consider represents 
the extent of your beauty ; I am aware there is a difficulty 
in the case, for I question whether any amount of money, 
however vast, would represent it.” 

Jack held his hat into the interior of the carriage, and 
waited patiently. 

Some kind of struggle seemed to be going on within 
her breast. 

At last she produced a small purse, and as she was in 
the act of placing it in the hat she said : 

“ Young man, whoever you are, I am sure you tu 
worthy of a better calling than that which you appear to 
follow. Abandon it, and I will put you in the way of 
earning a livelihood by honest means !” 

“ I am a collector, madam,” said Jack, “ and I find my 
occupation an agreeable one. Many thanks for this purse , 
am I to consider it the estimate of your beauty? Re- 
member, I have something more to demand — I have to 
collect the tax on wealth.” 

“ Take all I have !” said the old lady, bursting into 
tears, and rapidly placing a number of valuable articles in 
; the highwayman’s hat as she epoke — “ take all these — 
take what I have, to me they are nothing ; I shall nos 
miss them. I have been amused by your manner, and I 
reward you for my gratification, with the additional hope 
that you may put this money to good use and abandon 
your present course of life.” 

Sixteen-String Jack took the articles proffered, and the 
old lady, placing her handkerchief to her face, continued 
to weep. 

To reply to what she had said was impossible, so Jack 
satisfied himself by adding : 

“ You shall suffer no further molestation, and you shall 
resume your journey without delay.” 

As soon as the last words left his lips, he withdrew 
from the carriage door. 

He remembered, then, before the old lady could con- 
tinue her journey it would be necessary for him to find 
the coachman. 

He was guided in his search by a succession of faint, 
smothered groans. 

Going in the direction from which the sounds proceeded, 
he came at length upon the body of a man lying in a 
j buddled-up mass in the roadway. 

Jack had a pistol in his hand, and he pressed it rather 
hard upon the man’s cheek. 

“ Do you feel that ?” he asked. 

Mercy — mercy !” 

“Can you feel it?” repeated Jack, increasing the 
pressure. 

“ Y — yes, I feel it !'” 

“ Do you know what it is ?’’ 

'• S —something cold J” 

•• It’s the muzzle of a loaded pistol, and - ...” 

The coachman uttered a deep groan and let his head 
fall back. 

“ It’s the muzzle of a pistol,” continued Jack, “and if 
you don’t get up into your seat and drive the carriage nd 
before I can count ten, I will plaster the road with your 
brains!” 
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Thie idea was a horrible one, and the coachman 
groaned more dismally than ever. 

“ Now I am beginning to connt,” said Jack, “ and rely 
upon it I will be as good as my word ! One, two ” 

“ Stop— stop — have mercy !” 

“Three — four 

“ I will be on the box in a moment — in less than a 
moment, but don’t fire ! I will drive off ; I am getting 
np — I am up !” 

“ Five, six, Beven, eight ” 

Before Jack could say nine, ten, the coachman gave 
the horses two violent outs with the whip, and off went 
the carriage at a furious and highly dangerous rate. 

Jack hastened to rejoin his companions. 

And when he had done so, they noticed that he 
looked more pensive than he usually did. 

“ Yon have had bad luck,” said Claude Duval ; “ I 
can tell that by your face.” 

“ You are mistaken, my friend,” was the reply ; “ I 
have taken a very good booty indeed.” 

“ What’e the matter, then ?” 

" Oh, nothing ; only I wish I had managed the 
matter in a different way. Confound her ! what did 
she want to speak to me like that for ?” 

These words were highly enigmatical to his com- 
rades. 

CHAPTER DLXXXVI. 

DICK TURPIN IS HOTLY PURSUED ACROSS THE 
COUNTRY BY A TROOP OF DRAGOONS. 

When Dick Turpin sprang on to the back of Blaok 
Bess and galloped away, he acted more on the impulse 
of the moment than reflection and before he had gone 
far he suddenly drew rein. 

“ I have done wrong— I ought not to have deserted 
my old friend in such a fashion ! It was his own fault ; 
and it seemed an instinct to get as far away from the 
police officers aB possible. Am I pursued, I wonder ?” 

He listened, and soon satisfied himself that he was not. 

“ I should be very sorry for old Matthew to get into 
any tronble on my account — and he shan’t either ! I’ll 
make my way back stealthily, and if he is in any trouble 
1 will get him out of it, let the risk be what it may !” 

Having come to this determination, Diok rather 
foolishly turned his mare’e head round, and as noise- 
lessly aB possible made his way back towards the spot 
where the meeting had taken place. 

He quickly perceived that a number of horsemen had 
drawn themselves up across the high road, and so he 
cautiouBly directed his steps towards this place. 

By making use of all possible caution, he managed 
to get near enough to see what was going on. 

The brief dialogue between old Matthew and the 
chief officer was over, and Diok had the satisfaction of 
seeing his old friend walk off unmolested. 

He imagined this to be sufficient, and indeed it was 
only natural that he should come to the conclusion that 
old Matthew was in safety. 

To stay longer in the vicinity would only be tempting 
fortune, so he once more sped aoross the country at a 
gallop, going in a straight line to the deserted mansion. 

Ab he approached it he was obliged to bring his cau- 
tion into operation again. 

It was not likely that he should forget the narrow 
escape he had had on the occasion of his last visit. 

Hia intention was to get as near to the gates aB he 
dared, and then to ride off towards the New Forest, 
trusting to hia own luck, or rather judgment, to hit 
upon the road by which his three comrades would be 
most likely to return. His heart turned cold within 
his bosom as he made the reflection that it was just 
possible they had already returned, and unaware of 
their danger, had been slain or made prisoners. 

In either case he imagined he should be able to learn 
something by the general appearance of the place. 

To have gone close to the gates would have been an 
act of madness, so he was obliged to content himself 
by surveying them from afar. 

All around was as silent and apparently as deserted 
as it had ever heen, and after a little while he came to 
the conclusion that his comrades had not yet returned. 


“ The only hope,” he said to himsBlf, “ is that I may 
be fortunate enough to encounter them before long ; if I 
can meet them between this and daybreak I Bhall care 
little. Old Matthew’s advice may be good, and this may 
be my best course of action, yet I can scarcely bring my- 
self to think so, the idea of Maud being a prisoner Jn 
Newgate is bo terrible that I cannot contemplate it.” 

He cantered on as he spoke. 

“ It’B all chance,” he said, “and if I can manage to 
meet with them, I shall esteem myself the favourite of 
fortune. There are a thousand ways, I might say, by 
which they could return. They will choose the most 
indirect and least frequented paths. How, then, am I 
to hope to meet with them ?” 

Turpin’B errand did indeed seem to be a hopeless, 
useless one, for the probabilities were all against a 
meeting. 

After a great deal of deliberation, Turpin finally de- 
cided upon the route he was to take. 

It waB that which he had followed on the occasion of 
his own visit to the New Forest, when he had made the 
journey in company with Tom King. 

He rode along gently, in order that he might not at- 
tract too much observation. 

Suddenly, however, as he was journeying slowly 
along, he was startled by hearing a voice close at hand 
pronouncing the word “ Halt !” 

To speak the truth, Dick’s thoughts had been with 
Maud in Newgate, and on hiB way he had not been so 
oarefnl as he should have been. 

t In his preoccupation, he failed to notice that a small 
troop of dragoons were drawn up on one side of the 
road. 

It was from the officer in command of it that the in- 
junction to halt had come. 

Uick was alive to thiB danger instantly. 

Under the circumstances, he scarcely knew what to 
do, and yet he had not a second allowed him for reflec- 
tion. 

Almoet mechauioally he had obeyed the order to stop, 
and the commanding officer exclaimed : 

“ Advance and show yourself, sir ! Have no fear— 
we are the armed patrol.” 

To have attempted to gallop past the soldiers would 
have been absolute insanity, and to have fled in the 
direction of London would have been fraught with the 
greatest danger. 

There was but one course open to him. 

With the speed of thought he turned his mare's head 
towards the hedge, which fortunately was not a high 
one. 

A word and a slight touch with his heel were suffi- 
cient. 

With a bonnd she cleared the hedge and alighted in 
the meadow beyond ; but this leap, effective as it was 
so far as the leap was concerned, was yet a very serious 
circumstance, inasmuch as it made the officer aware 
that the person he had challenged was afraid to undergo 
an examination. 

“ Halt, in the King’s name !” he roared. “Stop, or I 
fire !” 

Of course Turpin paid no attention. 

“ That’s one of the men we seek, depend upon it 1” 
exclaimed the ohief officer, addressing his followers. 
“ Hnrrah ! we have been fortunate enough to find 
one of the rascals at last! Quick — after him! We 
will give him a close pursuit ! If we are resolute, we 
shall certainly hunt him down 1” 

This officer was by no means devoid of courage, and 
all hia men pressed eagerly after him, not so much be- 
cause they were equally courageous as himself, but 
because they were utterly weary of their work, and 
anything in the shape of a ohange from the dull mono- 
tony of riding up and down and challenging all passers 
by, was acceptable in the highest degree. 

As the hedge was a low one, the dragoons did not 
hesitate to put their horses to it, and in a very siiort 
time indeed they were all within the meadow. 

Just at this moment, the moon, which had been hidden 
behind the clouds for more than an hour, suddenly 
broke forth. As if by enchantment, her pale silvery 
beams lighted np the whole of the country 
for miles round, and the soldiers, who, from 
having been for some time upon .their post had 
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growu familiar vrith the darkness, were now able to soe 
with a degree of distinctness that was surprising. 

“ There he goes, my lad3 !” said the chief officer, pointing 
across the meadows. “ Follow him I VV e shall have the 
rascal before wo are an hour older!” 

The flying forms of the highwayman and his steed were 
plainly revealed in the moonbeams. 

Dick was annoyed when he saw the moon Dreak forth, 
for he know hpw much U diminished his chances of 
escape. 

To bo chafed across the country just at this time was 
vexatious in the extreme, and if the moon continued to 
shine the officers might manage to keep on bis trail tall 
daybreak. 

This was most unfortunate for he had a «reat deal to 
do. 

For once in his life he felt inclined to press h«s ware 
to put forth her utmost speed. 

Indeed, his only ohanoe seemed to lie in his succeed- 
ing in quiokly distancing his pursuers. 

That Black Bess would be able to accomplish this feat 
in a very Bhort spaoe of time, he did not doubt, although 
he was well a ware the dragoons were mounted npon horBes 
of a superior description, and there was little fear that 
they would ha sparing in the application of whip or spur. 

lie turned round and looked behind him. 

Although he had made every allowance for the excel- 
lence of their horses, he was astonished to find they 
were so olose behind him. 

“ L fear I Bhall have some trouble in shaking them off 
now,” he said, “ 1 fear it— I fear it. On. Bess, tny lass ! 
Let me see you put forth your utmost speed, — every- 
thing depends upon you!” 

He patted her upou the neck as he Bpoke, and with 
a faiut neighing sound the noble animal flew onward 
w th increased velocity. 

Away she went over the open country, leaping ove- 
every obstacle that presented itself. 

Than Turpin looked back once more. 

He had evidently gained npon his fo«e. vet 'or *i Mini 
they wore close behind. 

By the excited manner in which they waved their arms, 
he could tell that they had him in full view, and that they 
wore convinced in their own minds that they should suc- 
ceed in capturing him. 

Dick set his teeth hard. 

“ It grieves me, Bess,” he said, “ to push yon like this, 

I would fain reserve your strength, for I may have many 
miles to travel. Confound those fellows, their horses 
must indeed be of the best quality or they would not be 
ablo to keep so close behind me as they do." 

The ground now took an upward tendency, and, great 
as was the risk he ran by doing so, Dick slackened his 
mare’s Bpeed, for he knew how fearfully it would exhaust 
ner if she galloped at full speed to the top of the hill. 

The dragoons, however, had no such compunctions. 

The horses to them were no more than machines, aud 
after they had accomplished their purpose they would 
never trouble themselves in the least if they had fallen 
down dead. 

So, although[the hill was before them, they 'endeavoured 
to make them ascend it at the same speed as thoy had 
passed over the open ground. 

All the whipping and spurring id the world, however, 
could not make the horses do this. 

Consequently they did not gain much, if anything, 
npon the highwayman. 

At length gaining the summit of the hill, Dick Tuipit. 
looked behind him. 

He could not help experiencing a distressful feeling 
when he saw bow close the dragoons were behind him. 

“ I shall have co try hard to shake them off — very hard, 
and hew to do it is more than I could take upon myself tc I 
say.” 

He just pressed Black Bess upon the flanxs with ms 
heels as he spoke, and the gallant creature, obedient to the 
signal, flow down the hill at a speed that was absolutely 
terrific. 

Careless of the consequences both to tberaselvea and to 
their horses, the dragoons came thundering on with re- 
doubled upend. 

Dick "" ucea anxiously up into the sky 
few fleecy clouds were scudding rapidly before the 

j*i ’ a disc. Mid there wore others that appeared to be 


rising up from the north-west, bnt whether they would 
spread themselves before the moon in time to be of service 
to him seemed doubtful in the extreme. 

Suddenly Dick came upon a ploughed field, and before 
he was fully aware of it Black Bess had galloped over it 
for some distance. 

At every Btep, however, her feet seemed to sink deeper 
and deeper into the soft Boil. 

Anxiously the highwayman looked before him and saw 
that the ploughed field was of vast aud unusual extent, 
stretching away in advance as far as he was ablo to see 
with distinctness. 

What was he to do ? 

To turn back would be to run into the arms of his 
enemies. 

To continue in his present course would be to exhaust 
and fatigue his mare more than a gallop of twenty miles 
upon the hard road. 

There Beemed to be nothing that he could do except to 
turn off at right angles to the course ho was pursuing. 

A few hundred yards to the right would take him to 
one of the hedges bounding the ploughed field, and once 
over that, all would be well. 

This was what he did, but in the meanwhile his ene- 
mies had gained upon him in a fearful manner. 

They saw him change his course before they entered 
npon the ploughed field, and so they were in time to pub 
up and avoid it. 

They beheld the fugitive going at right angles, and 
with a shout of triumph the officer in command galloped 
off in a diagonal direction. 

By the adoption of this manoeuvre the distance between 
his own men and the fugitive was very much diminished, 
and he already felt certain in his own mind that ere 
many minutes were over he should succeed in making a 
capture. 

His heart swelled with exultation, and he shouted in 
inspiriting accents to his men, calling upon them to fol- 
low him, and use every effort that lay in their power. 

“Whip aud spur,” he cried — “whip andBpur! Don’t 
spare your cattle or your own trouble, and he is ours !” 


CHAPTER DLXXXVIL 

DICK TUKPIN IS FORTUNATE ENOUGH TO FINK His WAT 
OUT OF A SERIOUS DILEMMA. 

Dick Turpin’s anxiety rapidly increased when, looking 
back, he saw how much the dragoons had gained upon 
him. 

Black Bess was only able to make her way over the 
soft clayey soil at a comparatively slow speed, and, as 
the dragoons did not go upon the ploughed field at all, hut 
cut off a largo corner, a very great difference had taken 
place in their relative positions. 

So near were they that the officer in command believed 
that the highwayman was within range of the carbines 
carried by his men, and acting upon this belief he shouted 
aloud : 

“Surrender — surrender at once! Yield yourself a 
prisoner without furthur delay, or I give the word 
to fire, then the consequences will be on your own 
head !” 

Turpin only waved his hand defiantly in response to 
this speech, and the commanding officer, enraged by 
the motion, turned quickly to his men and said : 

“ Make ready — present — tire !” 

A rattling discharge followed the command, and Dick 
Turpin suddenly felt several smn-ri shocks upon bis 
back. 

He was almost within the range of the carbines, hut 
by the time the bullets reached him their force was nearly 
spent, so that, with the exception of being deprived ot 
his breath for an instant, he received no injury what- 
ever 

Still it was a very narrow escape indeed, for hail the 
distance between himself aud bis foes been only a few 
yards less, his destruction must have been certain and 
immediate 

luckily for hint, he was in a smooth meadow of coo- t 
Biderable siae, and having the soft t nrf beneath her foot 
Black Bess was again enabled to make use of her extr*- 
ordinary powers of speed. 
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Away she went like the wind, and the dragoons were 
•a much astonished as they were disappointed, for they 
had made up their minds that the highwayman was as 
good as in their bands. 

Now, however he was distancing them with amasing 
rapidity. 

* Spur your norses hard f ” cried the officer — “ don't 
spare them ! We will not be beaten after such a close touch 
is this 1 Forward, I say !” 

The soldiers spurred their horses in a truly barbar- 
ous manner, though very little effect was produced 

Their steeds were all of excellent quality, but the 
accoutrements of the dragoons were heavy, and tmoedci 
their free motion. 

As the moon continued to shine with dndiminished 
brightness, they were still able to keep their eyes upon the 
fugitive, though he was fast vanishing from their 
view. 

In fact, Dick Turpin was doing what he had never 
done before — he was urging Black Bess to make every 
effort. 

The gallant creature obeyed willingly and freely, and 
every time he turned his head, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing tlis* the dragoons were still further and further in 
the rear. 

It was now that Black Bess’s superiority over the 
other horses began to make itself manifest, for while 
they were so exhausted as to be insensible to the spur, 
Black Bess seemed no more distressed than at first ; 
indeed, her velocity increased rather than diminished. 

Bnt a fresh source of danger now began to make itself 
apparent. 

In the eastern horizon were unmistakable tokens of the 
rapid approach of morning. 

The rays of the moon grew paler and paler, until at last 
her illumination was auite overpowered. 

Day was dawning, and moment after moment different 
objects in the landscape were lighted up and brought 
clearly into view. 

In a little while the sun would Hae uid the day 
begin. 

The dragoons were still upon his track, and, aided by 
the broad eye of day, they would easily be able to keep iu 
his rear. 

A thin, whitish mist, however, began to float about in 
wavy masses. 

Sometimes a large space of country would be entirely 
hidden from view, then a faint puff of wind would 
send the fleecy mist rolling onward to obscure some other 
spot 

Most fervently did Dick hope that this mist would con- 
tinue to grow denser and denser. 

TLero was not much likelihood of it, though, for the sun 
would entirely dissipate it ue soon as be had climbed a few 
degrees above the horizon. 

leaping over a hedge, Turpin found himself in a smooth 
mol r.-tf.her broad road. 

It could railed a lane, and yet >t was uct the 

big* a) 

Along tide «. , .otermined to proceed, tor as it was 
rather lower that the meadows, the space between the 
two hedges was completely filled up with mist. 

Going a little way further, he looked back, but found 
himself unable to see more than a few feet. 

Consequently he was out of sight of his pursuers. 

Just as he was congratulating himself upon tbf 
occurrence, and racking his brain to think of some 
scheme by which he could throw them off hie track 
altogether, a faint sound reached his ears which made 
his cheeks turn pale, and filled him with the utmost 
alarm. 

Apparently it was a very trifling sound indeed t« pro- 
Cia;o such an effect upon him. 

It was not that be heard anything approaching him on 
£,e highway, or that he feared the rapid appearance of 

The faint clattering sound w as made by Black Bess as 
she sped along the high-road, and as soon as he hoard it 
Dick knew well what it wa j. 

One of her shoes had, by some accident or other, 
.income loomed, and he knew well before he had gone 
sar at his present speed the fiboe would fly off altogether. 

If this hanpened, it would, in fact, put an end to his 
for even if he forced his mare to gallop with her 


noof unprotected, sue would fall totally lame before she 
had gone a mile. 

It was only by going at a gentle rate that he could 
hope to keep tiie shoe upon her foot, even for a little 
while ; but if he pulled up the dragoons would soon be 
upon him. 

He could not hear tile dull, heavy beat of their horses’ 
hoofs on the road behind him, but he expeoted to do so 
every moment. 

The shoe rapidly became loo*^ as was evidenced 
the additional clatter it made every nine Black Boss put 
her hoof to the ground. 

This circumstance, so entirely unforeseen ets it had 
been, threatened to overwhelm him with ruin. 

“I will trust to my luck !” oe Said. “I would rather 
run » very great deal of risk than my mare should suffer 
any injury. It is fortunate this whitish mist envelopes 
all objects like it does. It is possible that, even yet I may 
be able to elude my foes.” 

This was but a faint hope, though but for the de- 
fective state of his mare’s shoe, his task of getting away 
would be Comparatively easy. 

He reduced the speed of Black Bess to a walk, anil even 
at that pace the loose-shoe clattered most ominously, and 
finally, as it chanced to come in contact with a stone, it 
flew off altogether. 

In vain Turpin endeavoured to look around him for 
some place where he could take up his quarters for a 
short time ; but it was only on rare occasions that lie 
could see the hedgerows on each side of him, for his wish 
had been granted — the mist had grown denser and 
denser. 

Desperate as his position appeared to he, he was, never- 
theless, able to find some degree of consolation in it. 

Things might have been much worse. 

The accident might have happened when the dragoons 
were so close behind him, or before the mist had made 
its appearance ■, but now, as he listened from time to time, 
he was still unable to hear any signs of their approach. 

Not that he thought much of this, for in half an hour, 
at the most, the mist would surely clear away, and then, 
as 1 he general character of the country was level, and as 
the dragoons were probably at no great distance, they 
would again catch sight of him. 

“If I could only find some place where I could hide 
myself,” he said — “some secure place of concealment — all 
would he well ; but that, I fear, is quite impossible.” 

While he continued to walk his mare along the road, 
her hoof was not likely to suffer much injury. 

He had already gone some distance ; still, he could 
hear nothing of his foes. 

But tho esdet shewed unmistakable symptoms of rolling 
away. 

Then, as *t a curtain had suddenly been drawn up, he 
was enabled to see before him for many miles, as the 
whole country was brilliantly lighted up by the rising 
sun 

fcike lightning, he turned his head to look back. 

The mist was rolling away at great speed. 

But as he looked back, he was not ablo to distinguish 
anything except those objects close at hand, and which 
were disclosed by the mist receding from them. 

In this fog, then, his enemies were enveloped, and he 
still stood a chance of concealing himself somewhere uu < 
known to them. 

Once more he looked in advance, and in the distance 
saw a r umber of roofs and chimneys, indicating the 
proximity of a village or small town. 

By the roadside, about half-way between the spot 
whore he stood and the roofs that were visible among 
the trees, was a small, rudely-huih shed, the roof of 
which was compose 1 of bright red tiles, making it a con- 
spicuous object. 

“If that was hut a blacKf>mitb’s forge, now!” Turpin 
thought, as soon as he behold it. ^ut I can’t hope to ho 
so fortunate, yet I can see smoke curling out of the 
chimney and out of the door and window. It may be a 
blacksmith’s forge, after all. If it is, I shall be able to 
laugh at my pursuers, for I can got a shoe put on in a 
few ininutes !” 

He ceased speaking to listen, in the hope that he might 
be able to hear something of the hammers 

All wits still. 

He wa* beginning to despair, when the deep aiVuoa 
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that prevailed around was broken by a sharp, ringing, 
clanking sound, which could only be produced by the 
rapid blows of a hammer upon an anvil. 

It was wonderful to see how the highwayman’s face 
lighted up. 

“ All iu well now,” he murmured — “ all is well ! Aly 
troubles are completely overl Quick, Bess — a little 
quicker ! We have not far to go !” 

He slightly accelerated his mare’s speed, so anxious was 
he to reach the forge. 

Not a miuute elapsed without his turning round to look 
behind him. 

Each time that he did so, he found that the mist had 
retreated further and further, and a more extensive pros- 
pect was spread before his view, yet, to his joy, the dra- 
goons remained invisible. 

In a very short space of time the door of the black- 
smith’s forge was reached. 

Although the hour was such an early one, the black- 
smith was industriously at work, and the bright sparks 
flow rapidly from the piece of red-hot iron that lay upon 
the anvil, and which he was rapidly working into 
shape. 

Dick felt as though a very heavy weight had been 
lifted off his heart. 

In finding this unexpected way out of a serious diffi- 
culty, he almost forgot all his other cares and troubles. 

Slipping off his saddle, he said to the blacksmith : 

“ My mare has just cast her shoe. Can you fasten 
another on for mo in the space of a few minutes — for I 
am most anxious to continue on my journey ? Every 
moment is of the greatest importance to mo, for it is a 
matter of life or death!” 

“ I don’t mind obliging you,” said the blach'smitb, 
coming forward, “ if so be you make it worth my while 
to leave off the work that I am engaged upon.” 

“ Don’t fear for that !”said Turpin. “ The matter is of 
the greatest urgency. 1 shall pay you liberally, rest 
assured — that is, if you are quick.” 

“ This way, sir, then ! Lead your horse in while I get 
my tools ready ; anil, though I say it myself, there’s not 
a man on the whole countryside who can shoo a horse so 
quickly as I can.” 

“Then, I am glad that accident has brought you in my 
way.” 

While t.e was speaking. Dick led Black Bess into the 
forge. 

As soon as the blacksmith had got his box of tools 
ready, be fastened Black Bess by the bridle, and then, 
lifting up her foot, surveyed the damage done, and also 
took the measure for the size .of the shoe she would re- 
quire. 

“ It’s a good job you didn’t have to go much further 
with her,” he said. “If you had, she would have knocked 
her hoof to bits. Can you wait while I make a shoe, or 
shall I put one on ?” 

“ If you have one by yon that is anything near a fit, 
put that on, for, as I told you, every moment is of the 
greatest consequence.” 

“ All right, sir ! Here’s a shoe that will do very well. 
I will have it on in less than two minutes. It’s only a 
matter of knocking half a dozen nails in now.” 

Dick Turpin received this intelligence with very great 
satisfaction, for his ears, which had continually been on 
the stretch, caught that peculiar sound which he knew so 
well as indicating the rapid advance of the dragoons 


CHAPTER DLXXXVIII. 

DICK TURPIN STILL FAILS IN HIS ENDEAVOUR TO iliAXK 
OFF HIS PURSUERS. 

’* They have kept well upon my track,” he murmutv € to 
himself. “ They are on the road, and <®nno* be very far 
off. I will see ” 

As he spoke, Dick went to the uuir of the torgn, and 
peeping out, looked cautiously in the emotion he had 
come. 

One glance was sufficient to show turn that his fears 
were fully realised. 

By this time, the sun had attained a considerable eleva- 
tion, and his beams poured with full force down the roael 
n> everything with rare distinctness 


The glorious golden rays shone brightly on the glitter 
ing accoutrements of the dragoons as they came gallop- 
ing onward at as rapid a speed as their horses were ca- 
pable of making. 

They weie certainly not more than half a mile distant, 
and Dick Turpin again became a prey to great uiutasi- 
ness. 

Turning round to the blacksmith, he said : 

“ Have you almost done ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I sha’n’t be a moment longer." 

“ Pray be as quick as you can J” 

“ I will, depend upon it. What a splendid nag' tins is 
yours, sir! She’s a real beauty, and no mistake ! I never 
saw her like. You have been riding her very hard, and 
yet she seems scarcely distressed. If you are going much 
further, and will condescend to take my advice, you will 
let me give ier a little hay and water.” 

“ I should be glad if I could properly attend to her 
WEftits,” said Turpin. “She’s a bravo mare; her equal 
was never foaled.” 

“She is a real beauty, and no mistake! And, if you 
won’t take offence, I think I can say who she is and who 
she belongs to.” 

Turpin started. 

The words had been spoken in a peculiar tone, and, as 
ho looked in the blacksmith’s face, he saw it wore a pecu- 
liar expression. 

The first feeling he experienced was that of alarm, but 
it soon abated, for the highwayman mentally asked him- 
self the question : 

“ Shall I trust this man?” 

The time for deliberation was very short indeed. 

The dragoons wore now frightfully close at hand, and 
in two minutes at the most they must inevitably reach the 
forge. 

The blacksmith smiled and looked pleased, and, after a 
hesitation that was so slight as to bo scarcely perceptible. 
Dick said : 

“ 1 shall take no offence — speak freely.” 

The last nail had been knocked into the shoe, and th? 
blacksmith rose to his feet. 

“Well, then, sir, I feel almost certain that this is no 
other than Black Bess." 

He patted her as he spoke. 

“You are quite right,” wa3 the reply, “ami 1 am nei 
owner, Dick Turpin.” 

The blacksmith nodded. 

“ You don’t look like a man who would betray me," 
continued Dick. “I have quite a different opinion of you 
— in fact, it is my belief that you would rather do all that 
lay in your power to assist me to escape from my ene- 
mies.” 

“ I would — I would ! — there’s no mistake about it ! 1 

should bo very glad to do such a thing, if it was only for 
the sake of this bonny creature here." 

“ Then you have the opportunity !’’ cried Dick, quickly. 
“Hark! Can you hear that loud trampling of horses’ 
feet upon the hard roadway ? Listen !” 

“ My hearing is not so good as it used to be,” replied 
the blacksmith ; “but I can hear that plain enough." 

“ It is a troop of dragoons that are coming on at that 
furious speed. They have chased me through the night, 
and I have had great difficulty in eluding them so far. 
For what you have already done for me I will well reward 
you, and, if you can conceal me or assist me to escape, 
you shall receive for the service a larger amount of money 
than you could earn by a month’s industry !’’ 

“ I’d do it for nothing,” said the blacksmith, grasping 
the highwayman by the hand. “ I have heard of you. 
Dick, and I have heard of Black Bess as well ; and I have 
wished many a time that I might have the chance of doing 
you a service.” 

“ Be quick, then, or it will be too late !” 

The blacksmith scratched his head. 

“My will is good,” he said. “I am only at a loss >o 
know in what way I can render you assistance.” 

Dick glanced rapidly around him. 

“Is there no place where you can conceal me ?” he said. 
If you can hide me all will be well. The dragoons may 
not stop here, and if they do, you would only have to sav 
that you had not seen me, and then they would ride <>n 
and be content.” 

“ But there’s no hiding-place in this shed at all,’’ said 
’.tie b'aeksmith, “that’s the worst, of itli 
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11 It is awkward. I hoped your reply would be differ- | 
*nt. Where does that door lead to ?” 

Dick pointed, as he spoke, to one that was almost 
opposite the door by which he had entered. 

“ Oh, that’s no good,” was the reply, “ it only leads into 
the back shed. I’ve got two or three horses in there 
now. It’s where I keep the horses that come here to be 
shod.” 

“ I will go into that i*»ck shed,” said Dick ; “ I have 
no resource but to do so. If the dragoons ride by, all 
will be well. If they halt, I shall be able to hear what 
they say, and if they are suspicious, and take it into their 
heads to search this place, I suppose I can get out al *he 
mck ?” 

M Oh yes ; certainly you can !” 

“That mil do, them, and in case I shoUM have to 
make a retreat without seeing you, take this as a re- 
ward !” 

Dick Turpin pressed into the blacksmith’* hands all the 
money he had about him. 
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The next moment he led Black Bess through the second 
door, and closed it after him. 

Scarcely had he done so, than, with a great dash and 
confusion, the troop of dragoons drew up in front of the 
Blacksmith’s forge. 

The one in command alighted and entered at once. 

The first thing he saw was the blacksmith industriously 
at work at the bellows blowing the fire. 

“ Hallo there !” he cried. “ Como here, Mr. Blacksmith 
— I want to speak to you !” 

The blacksmith came forward, couching his forehead 
with his finger at every step. 

“Just pay attention, will you ?” cried the office.. “I 
want to know whether you have seen a man mounted on 
a jet-black horse anywhere about here 

“ Yes, ’’ was the unhesitating reply, “ I seed him, that is, 
if the man wore a red coat !” 

“Yes, yes — that’s the chap I want* 

“Well, I did just see him,” said the blacksmith, “and 
| that’s all. I happened to bo standing at tho door, you 
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see, and I saw him gallop past like a streak o £ light- 
ning 1” 

“ He went np the road, theH, yon say P*' 

“ Yes — as straight as ever he oonld go.” 

“ Then I don’t believe you !” 

“ Don’t baneve me 1 — why not, sir ?” 

“ I have good reasons for not doing 1 a" 

" What reasons P° 

“ Do you see this ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You know what it is, 1 suppose ?” 

“ Well, rather — I’ve seen a great many ’em In my 
time ! It looks to me as much like a horse’s shoe as any- 
ihing !’’ 

“ Thai’s just what it is!” said the officer. 

“ Do you want it fastened on, then, sir ? I didn’t un- 
derstand what you meant P’ 

“ No, I don’t want’it fastened on/ Now, we’re after a 
highwayman, and one that has given us a great deal of 
trouble. We lost sight of him for a time in the mist, but 
wo kept steadily on, and when the mist cleared away, he 
was nowhere in view.” 

“ Lor’, now, you don’t say so ?” 

“ But it so happened that as I was riding along, 1 
saw a horse’s shoe lying on the ground, and I picked it 
up.” 

“ Is that it?” 

“Yes — that’s it.” 

“ Well, now, how do you know it’s a horse’s 
•hoe ?” 

“ Of course it is — what else can it be ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the blacksmith, with 
grin, “ but it seems to me to be very likely a mare’s !” 

The officer did not appreciate the joke, and in an angry 
iuxju ol voice he added : 

-Just pay attention to me, now, or you may find your- 
self in trouble ! When I saw this shoe, I guessed, of 
course, that the highwayman’s horse had lost it, and I 
thought u to myself ‘ We shall have him before long ;’ 
then I caught sight of your shed here, and then I felt 
certain that the highwayman, at all risks, would stop and 
have a new shoe put on. I’d lay a wager c( five pounds 
to a penny that he’s done it ! He’s paid you well, I dare 
say, and told you to hold your tongue, or rather told you 
to say that he’s gone off in a direction opposite to the one 
ho has taken. I understand how all these things are 
managed ! Now, Mr. Blacksmith, tell me at once, and 
truly, where that man with the red coat and the black 
horse went to — which way did he take ?” 

“ I have told you !” 

“You have told me a lie !” said the officer, “because if 
he had gone in that direction I should have seen him! 
Give ms the information I want at once, or I will take 
you into custody !” 

The blacksmith looked rather alarmed, and began to 
think it was not quite such a nice thing to befriend a 
highwayman as he had thought it. 

He imagined he was about to get into serious trouble. 

He was relieved from his embarrassment, however, in 
an unexpected manner. 

The soldiers, who had remained in their saddles, 
grouped round the door of the forge, suddenly set up a 
shout. 

“ There he goes — there he goes !” they cried — “ there 
he goes! Yondoi — yonder! Look — there he goes! He’s 
flying over the meadows like the wind !” 

The commanding officer flung down tha shoe, and 
made a rush out into the road. 

There, sure enough, at a considerable distance, he 
could discern the flying forms of the highwayman and 
his steed. > 

He scrambled into the saddle in a very anmintary 
snauner, and, without stopping to put his fret in the stir- 
rups or get his seat properly, he made his horse set off at 
a gallop, and shouted aloud to the dragoons to follow 
him. 

They were able to keep the highwayman in sight with 
great ease, and would succeed in doing so for a consider- 
able length af time, owing to the level nature of the 
country. 

The blacksmith watched them ride off, and then, 
scarcely knowing whether to believe what they had said 
«r mot, he went to the inner door and opened it. 

Dick Tarpin and Black Bess had disappeared. 


How it was that he had managed to get so far off be- 
fore they were seen by the officers is easily Explained. 

The shed that was built at the baok of the others had 
no proper doorway, one side being qnite open, and, as 
the blaoksmith had stated, it was only used as a plaoe 
where the horees oonld wait when they came to be 
shod. 

Diok waited, with his ear pressed olose against the 
door leading into the forge, and likened to what was 
said. 

As scon as he heard the Intelligence aDOut the shoe, he 
was quite convinced in his own mind that the officer’s 
suspicions would be strong enough to induce him to mate 
a thorough search of the premises, and so he resolved to 
beat a retreat at once. 

This he did, and leaping into the saddle, he set off 
across the field in the rear at a gallop, taking care to 
pursue such a direction that the shed would hide him 
from the view of the dragoons, who were clustered round 
the door of the forge. ^ 

Black Bess was much refreshed by the brief and in- 
sufficient rest she had had, and flew over the fields at a 
prodigious rate, and it was not until Turpin was more 
than a mile off that the dragoons managed to catch sight 
of him. 

Dick Turpin looked back, and was soon aware that the 
dragoons were once more in full pursuit. 

He could not avoid experiencing some uneasiness when 
he made this discovery. 

A chase across the open country by daylight, when so 
many of his foes were on the watch, and when the 
} chances of his being able to conceal himself anywhere 
were so much diminished, was no pleasant affair. 

He could only push on, in the hope that ere long some- 
thing or other would occur that would enable him to baffle 
them. 

This would be a difficult task, for the fact of the officei 
observing the shoe lying in the road, and picking it up, 
and drawing such deductions from it as he did, shows 
plainly enough that he had all his wits about him, 
and that his perceptive faculties were unusually well 
developed. 

Whether Dick Turpin was equal to deceiving such a 
one remains to be seen. 

By the manner of the officer and the soldiers under his 
command, it was perfectly certain that they were by no 
means tired of the pursuit, although they had galloped so 
far without meeting with much success. 

It may seem strange, but their repeated failures only 
made them more ardent in the chase. 


CHAPTER DLXXXIX. 

DICK TURPIN PUTS INTO EXECUTION A VERT CMIVEP 
SCHEME TO BAFFIN III3 PURSUERS. 

Black Bess still galloped oss aid Dick Turpin occupied 
himself in looking from rigb: to left, in the hope that 
somehow or othsr he should be able to get out of sight of 
his pursuers. 

While he remained in their view it would be useless for 
him to attempt to carry out any manoeuvre, no matter 
how excellent — not that anything had as yet occurred t« 
him ; but the first act would be to get out of their sight, 
and to doing this he directed all his energies and atten- 
tion. 

There were very few trees visible. 

Had there been any shady lane in his passage, down 
which he would have been concealed by the overhanging 
bows, or had there been some little wood or plantation, by 
galloping round which he could have hidden himself from, 
view, au would have been well, but as far as ever hs 
co aid see nothing of the kind was visible. 

Once more he quitted the meadows and took to the open 
road. 

Along this he could make better speed, for there wer„ 
few oRtacJes in his way. 

Galloping on at the same headlong epeed, he found that 
he was still getting further and further from the dragoons. 

In a few moments afterwards he passed the mouth of A 
lane, which, although unshaded by trees, was bounded l j 
hedgerows of unusual height. 

Down this he turned without hesitation, bending h- ' 
head well down or to his mare’s neck, as by this mean* 
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ha Imagined he should render himself invisible to those 
behind. 

To his extreme disappointment, this lane, so well suited 
*o his purpose, was little more than a mile in length ; and 
in consequence of the great speed he was going at, it 
seemed as though he had no sooner entered it than As 
reashed its termination. 

It led into the broad highway which leads trom Low! n 
to Guildford. 

Finding this to be the case, he pulled up abruptly. 

He was only just in time to avoid coming into collision 
with a waggon and a team of horses, which were coming 
round the corner out of the high-road into tko k&a. 

Turpin drew aside to let them pass. 

He was much annoyed, for he was seen, and could n>:/t 
avoid it ; and doubtless the driver of the waggon would 
presently encounter the dragoons, and he would at once 
say exactly where he had seen him. 

The waggon was a large one, covered with tarpaulin, 
and drawn by three horses. 

The driver was perched up in his high seat, looking as 
though only half awake. 

Nevertheless, he saw Dick Turpin by the roadside. 

Without a word he passed on. 

The horses were going at a sort of a jog trot, and 
this rate of speed, together with tho lumbering noise 
which the waggon made as it rolled over the road, con- 
vinced Dick Turpin that it was empty, or nearly so. 

It was strange that he should take notice of such a 
trifling thing, but then he was on the look-out to observe 
all circumstances, and do the best to turn events to his 
own advantage. 

No sooner did this conviction come over him, than a 
wild, daring, desperate idea entered his brain. 

And no sooner had it done so, than he resolved to carry 
it out. 

The waggon passed him, and, as he looked after it, he 
could see that it was quite empty, with the exception of 
a quantity of loose straw that was littered over the bottom 
of it, for the two pieces of canvas that hung at the back 
had been drawn to one side and tied there. 

With great rapidity Dick Turpin turned Black Bess’s 
head round, and galloped after the waggon. Of course he 
reached it in a moment. 

“ Hi, hi !” he cried, “ stop— stop— -pull up : I have some- 
particular to say.” 

The driver pulled up upon being thus called upon to do 
eo, end looked down in the road at each side of him, ex- 
pecting to see the person who had hailed him to make his 
appearance. 

But he saw none. 

The fact was, as soon as the waggon stopped, Dick, who 
was close behind, made Black Bess leap completely into it. 

It was a feat which she had performed more than once 
boforo, and she seemed to understand in an instant what 
she was wanted to do. 

The driver was greatly surprised upon finding so one 
appeared, so he stood up and looked over the top of the 
waggon. 

By this means he could see the road behind him, but he 
failed to catch sight of a living creature. 

“ Dang me !” he said, as he sat down, “if this ain’t 
a queei thing ! I’ll swear I heard a voice ! I wonder 
who it was ? llowsomever, it don’t matter to me — I’ll be 
off again!” 

Accordingly he ciacksd his whip, and the horses set off 
at a trot once more; but, although he had affected to 
treat this matter in such an offhand way, ho was, in re- 
ality, rather uneasy about it, and every momont that 
elapsed caused his uneasiness to increase. 

“I’ll swear l heard a voice — I didn’t areani ft! « 
wonder what it means ? Is anything going to happen to 
mo ? I’ll have another look.” 

The waggoner stood up again, and looked behind 
along the road as well as he was able. 

But not a single living **Sng was visible upon it 

“It’s very strange, V certain, and it does put mo 
about ! ’Tain’t nobody u side the waggon surelv ? I’ll 
look!” 

As soon as ever Blacn. Bess had jumped into the waggon. 
Dick Turpin slipped ont of the saddle, and took hold of 
her uead in order to keep her quiet 

Then, placing his other hand against her shoulder, he 
applied a gentla pressure, which the gallant creature fm- 
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mediately understood, for she slowly and gently laid 'her- 
self down upon the straw. 

Patting her caressingly upon the head and neck, Dick 
Turpin bade her lie still, just as though he was speaking 
to a human being. 

There was plenty of loose straw in the waggon, so, 
gathering it np in both arms, he covered his mare over, 
and anyone looking into the semi-darkness which pre- 
vailed in the interior of the vehicle would never bays 
suspected for a moment the Dresence of a horse 
there. 

By the time he had done this, the wagigoner bad made 
up his mind to have a look, in order to ascertain whether 
the mysterious voice had proceeded from inside the 
waggon. 

For this purpose he drew aside the canvas in front just 
behind his seat, and put his head in. 

This was just what Turpin wished the man would do, 
and as soon as ever his head appeared, the highwayman 
took hold of him by the collar of his coat with both hands, 
and forcibly and quickly drew him inside. 

The man was so astonished and so terrified that he was 
deprived of his breath, and could not give utterance to a 
single sound. 

“Silence!” said Dick, in a gruff voice — “keep silent! 
If you utter a word above a whisper, or make the least 
resistance, I will twist your head off !” 

The horrible nature of this threat, and the uncertainty 
that the waggoner felt as to who his assailant might be, 
increased his terror. 

He trembled violently from head to foot. 

“ Do just as I tell you,” continued Dick, “ and you will 
not be harmed in the least. Listen, and obey !” 

“ I will !” the waggoner managed to gasp out. 

“ Very well, then, be quick ; off with your coat and off 
with your hat, and give them to me !” 

The waggoner pulled off these articles of apparel more 
quickly than he had ever done in his life before. 

“Very good!” said Dick; “and now the next thing I 
want is a nice piece of rope. Ah ! I see ; here’s the very 
thing.” 

Hanging up against one side of the waggon was a coil 
of very thick and very strong rope, which was used for 
the purpose of loading and unloading. 

Although he was almost frightened out of his wits, the 
waggoner wondered what in the world could be wanted 
with the rope ; but his speculations upon this point were 
quickly set at rest. 

The rope was several yards in length, and at one end of 
it Dick made a running noose, which he slipped over one 
of the waggoner’s wrists. 

Drawing the cord tight, he next coiled it round his 
other wrist, so that his hands were tied behind his 
back. 

Satisfied that all was secure so far, Dick passed the 
rope under the elbows, and drew them so tightly together, 
that the waggoner uttered a roar «f pain, 

“Bewarej” cried Turpin, “ or you’re a dead man !” 

While he spoke, he passed the rope across the lowei 
part of the waggoner’s face, then he cried : 

“ Open your mouth f” 

The waggoner obeyed in an instant, but afterwards 
regretted his ready compliance with this order. 

Dick pulled the rope in between his teeth, and, looping it 
at the back of his head, drew it so tight, that the man 
could neither open nor close his mouth, nor give utterance 
to a sound. 

As he hnd yet plenty of rope to spare, he passed it 
ruund the waggoner’s body, about half-way between his 
elbows and hi5 vnoulders, and there seeming it, brought 
it d?wn nearly »o his knees, where he tied it again. 

When this was done, there was just enough rope to 
reach down to the waggoner’s ankles, so he tied them 
together as well. 

“I rather think you are secure now !•• said Dick, who 
could not help smiling at the manner in which the 
waggoner was bound. “1 will defy you to move a 
muscle, or to utter a sound ! You can see and hear, and 
that's quite enough for the present ! Think yourself 
lucky that you have been let off so easily ! You can feel 
as well, so that, if you get scuffling about the bottom of 
the waggor, or making any moaning sound, I shall run 
you through with my sword, and then there will be 
end of you altogether !” 
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Tne waggoner closed his eyes and made the reflection 
that he was as good as a dead man. 

Dick Turpin was highly satisfied with his progress so 
tar, but time was rapidly slipping away, and he had yet 
aiuch to do. 

Gathering up more straw, he covered the waggoner over 
with it entirely, and placed a li f tla more over Black Bess, 
who lay as still as death itself. 

' In case anyone should look inside the waggon, cfcey 
would be unable to see anything of a suspicions character. 

But not wishing to court observation, Dies went to the 
back and untied the strings which held back >he canvas. 

The back of the waggon was now completely covered 
over, so that no one could see into it without drawing the 
covering back, and even then they would not be able to 
nee very well, for the interior was quite dark. 

Quite certain now that he should be successful in out- 
witting the dragoons, Dick Turpin put on the long and 
ample overcoat which at his direction the waggons? had 
pulled off. 

It had a very broad collar and came close up in the 
throat, and when he had buttoned it up the lower part of 
the highwayman’s countenance was completely concealed. 

The hat was of a slouching character, made of white 
felt, and furnished with a broad, flapping brim, so that 
when he had put this on and drawn it as far over his head 
as he could, the highwayman was so well disguised that 
there was little or no fear he would be able to pass a cur- 
sory examination without being recognised. , 

Of course if he was looked at with a suspicious eye the 
state of affairs would be completely altered, and the pro- 
bability is that he would have been detected at once. 

Patting and stroking Black Bess for the last time, Dick 
scrambled out of the waggon and pis ted himself in the 
driver’s seat. 

In front of this was a large piece of canvas which the 
waggoner used to wrap round his legs and so protect him- 
self from the inclemency of the weather. 

This was just the very thing that Turpin desired, since 
It would enable him to completely conceal the lower 
portion of his attiro, which, of course, did not look much 
like a wagg oner’s. 

He pulled the apron round him, so as to cover as great a 
portion of his body as possible, drew the collar of his coat 
round his face and before his mouth, for it was a chill 
morning, and no suspicion would be aroused at his muffling 
himself up. 

By the time he had made all these preparations and 
taken the whip and rein s in his hand he looked about as 
much like a waggoner as anyone possibly could. 

He was in high spirits, for ho did nut doubt that he 
should be able to carry his plan to a successful termina- 
tion. 

He could imitate the broad Essex dialect to a nicety 
for he had heard it much in his vonth, and he felt sure’ 
that the officers could not fail to be deceived by it. 

It would have suited Dick’s purpose best to have turned 
the waggon round ami gone in the opposite direction. 

Tliis, however, would have been hazardc. u s,_ and provo- 
cative of suspicion, because it was quite po ssible that the 
dragoons in the distance might have noticed the waggon 
creeping slowly along. 

Therefore he had no resource but to drive straight to 
his foes. 

It looked a most hazardous proceeding, but there was 
no help for it. 

Dick smacked the heavy whip in true waggoner’s sty 1®, 
and at a very tolerable rate of speed indeed the wagji °n 
lumbered along the lane. 

“ Now for it !” muttered Dick, presently. *' Two mo re 
minutes will settle the matter either one way or the otn Of. 
If they find mo out I shall be in rathnr an awkward ii S, I 
fancy P 

CHAPTER DSC. 

K njllWN ENACTS THE WAGGONER TO GRBA* 
PERFECTION. 

As Dick Turpin spoke these words the troop of dragoons 
same round a bend in the lane, about a quarter of a mile 
In advance, at full gallop. 

They certainly kept upon the highwayman’s track in a 
r rrr clever and creditable manner, for, as the reader is 
6 \y uro, they were following in Dick’s exact steps. 


On they came at nndiminished speed, and m they cam* 
closer and closer without showing the least signs of 
drawing rein, Dick really began to hope that they would 
gallop past the waggon, leaving him unquestioned, 

This, however, was not realised. 

It is scarcely to be expected that each a sharp and 
astute individual as the officer In command of the troop of 
dragoons unquestionably was should allow * vehicle of 
any kind to pass him 'without endeavouring to extract 
from the driver some information as to whether they 'era 
on the right track or not. 

“Halt!” he cried, in a clear, ringing voice, which 
reached Dick’s ears distinctly. 

The dragoons drew np their horses with a suddon 
dash, and Dick Turpin immediately found the waggon 
^sum.unded by his pertinacious foes. 

' “Pull up your waggon,” cried the officer, “I want 
to ask you a few questions 1 Pull np, in the King’s 
name !” 

Dick Turpin preserved his calmness in a most admirable 
manner, and pretended to make a desperate effort to stop 
the horses. 

At last he brought the team to a standstill. 

The officer did not give Turpin time to open his mouth!, 
but asked, abruhtly : 

“ Where have you come from?” 

“Eh, sir ?” replied Turpin, assuming a countryman ’9 
language and manner to perfection. “I be reethar 
hard o’ beerin’, so I mun ax you to speak again.” 

“ Where do you come from ?” bawled the officer, at the 
top of his lungs. 

“Thaxted, replied Dick, giving the name of his 
native place. “ I comos from Thaxted. and 1 be goin’ to 
Suthton.” 

“ Suthton ?” said the officer. “I know no such place 
as that.” 

“Eh, sir?” said Dick again, who had determined to 
make the officer say everything twice over, without he 
bawled loud enough to bo in danger of cracking* his 
throat. 

“I think he means Southampton,” said one of tl* 
dragoons, addressing his officer. “ I have heard it calld 
Suthton before now.” 

“ Where’s Suthton ?” roared the officer. “ Do yr 
mean Southampton ?” 

Dick grinned and nodded as he replied : 

“You can make a big mouthful of it by calling A 
‘Southampton,’ if you like — I calls it ‘Suthton!’” 

“ WeH, that don’t matter,” said the officer. “ I want 
to know whether you’ve passed a man on horseback 
lately ?” 

“Eh, sir?” 

“ Oh, d — n it !” cried the officer, beginning to lose his 
temper — “the fellow’s as deaf as a post !” 

“Eh, sir?” said Dick again, of course pretending not to 
know what was said to him. 

“ Have — you — passed — a — man — on — liorsehacb ?” 
roared the officer, giving a separate shout lor each 
word. 

Dick grinned again, and shook his head slowly back- 


wards and forwards. 

“Noa,” he replied, “not with this waggon I ain’t! 
I’ve gut some good horses in my team, but they arn’t 
very likely to pass anybody on horseback. Noa, noa — 
they wn’t swift enough for that !" 

“1 don’t mean that,” said the officer — “I mean 
heave you seen a man mounted on a black horse pass you ?” 
“ A man sir ?” said Dick, putting Lis hand to his ear. 

“ Why the devil don’t you listen ?” 

Dick did not consider the words were spoken quite loud 
enough, so he criud again : 

**A man, sir?” 

“ Oh, damn your man !” 

** I think we had better push on, sir !” said the diagoon 
who had before spoken. “ fellow is as stupid a a a 
pig, and if he saw uur man pass by he’d hardly know 

** The officer, however, was in doubt as to whether Dick 
had turned down this lane or not. and therefore he took 
so much pains in questioning the waggoner, as it was of 
vital importance that this should be ascertained. 

“Have you seen a man on horseback?” roared the 

officer. . 

This time Dick was not content with grinning, but 
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tmnt out into loud laughter, which made the officer more 
furious than ever. 

“Have I ever seed a man on hossback?” repeated 
Dick. “ That be a question to ax to be sure ! Mow, sir, 
do yc a think as I’ve druv a team o’ bosses all over Mie 
country for a matter of five an’ twenty year wi'rnt 
serin a man on hossback ?” 

“ Oh, curse the fellow I” said the officer. “ I wish I 
could make him understand! It strikes me that he’s 
quite as much knave as i'ool !’ ! 

“A man. sir?” said Dick, in the same cone of 
voice. 

“ Have you seen a man on a black horse within the last 
half horn or so ?” 

“ Was it summat such a looking chap as yourself, sir ?” 
asked Dick. “ Had he got a red coat on, with gold \ace 
all over it, like yourn ?” 

“Yes, — yes!” cried the officer, eagerly — “that’s him! 
Where did you see him? How long ago r” 

“A man, sir?” 

“Whore did you see him ?” said the officer again, as 
loud as he could, but not so loud as before, for he found 
he was fast getting hoarso. 

“ Well, dang me, if l didn't loik to a run over him, hoss 
and all! 1 were a oouflii’ round the corner o’ the lane just 
below, out of the Lunnun road ! I never seed him ! — he 
was going at full gallop. ‘Dang me,’ thinks I as soon as 
I seed him, ‘ there’s a go !’ But I won’t tell you any 
more — if I do you’ll call me a liar, though what I’vo seed 
I’ve seed !” 

“Which way did he go?” asked the officer, not for- 
getting to raise his voice to the required pitch. “ Did he 
go towards London or Guildford ?” 

“ Well, sir, be was a cornin’ down the lane full split. 
‘Dang me,’ thinks I to myself, 1 here’s a go ! He’ll run 
into me, for sure it’s a case with Captain !’ But dang me, 
sir ! up went the black boss in the air, and jumped over 
Captain’s back as clear as anything !” 

“ What horrible rubbish is the fellow talking now ?” 
•aid the officer, who found himself at a loss to thoroughly 
anderstand what was meant. 

“ I think I can explain,” said the dragoon again. “ You 
see he’s got three horses in his waggon, and i*ae is in 
front. He calls that leading hor&e Captain, and he means 
that, as Dick Turpin came galloping on, in order to save 
himself from a collision, he made his mare leap over this 
horse’s back. We are on the right track — there can be 
no doubt about that!” 

The officer nodded his head 

“ Ah !” he said, “ I thought that was it,” when in re- 
ality he had not thought anything of the kind, only ho did 
not like to confess as much to his subordinate. 

“ Which way did he go ?” he roared. 

“ Why, Guildford way, of course I How could he help 
it ? Didn’t 1 tell you I was a cornin’ round the corner from 
Lunnun, and he was galloping down the lane, that as he 
jumped over Captain’s back! How could he go to 
Lunnun ? Noa, he went Guildford way ! I watched him 
myself !” 

“That will do, then,” said the officer, “we will loso no 
more time. You may depend we have got the truth out 
ef this fool at last !’ 

“ Eli, sir ?” cried Dick. 

The officer shook his fist. 

“ Drive on,” he cried — “ drive on. and be d — d t” 

“ All right, sir,” replied Dick, flourishing his whip, 
and making it crack like the report of a pistol. 

Before, however, he had done much more than set 
the horses in motion, the dragoons were far off down the 
lane. 

After what they had been told, they did not entertain 
the shadow of a doubt that Turpin was on the way to 
Guildford. 

After they had gone, Dick amused himself for some 
time by laughing over the whole occurrence, for, by 
assuming so much stupidity, and needlessly causing the 
officer to say everything twice over, he bad had a little 
revenge upon him, which was sweet indeed. 

“They will go to Guildford now, sure enough, and I 
think I may safely calculate that I have got rid of them at 
last. Bravo, this is a capital scheme ! I won’t go much 
further like this though f As soon as I take the next 
turning 1 will mount my mare again and be off ! While 
t have been occupied In this manner, my comrades have 


had a thousand chances of passing me ; i can do no more 
than keep a sharp look-out.” 

After going rather less than half a mile, Dick Turpin 
came to the corner. 

From his elevated position on the top cl the w ^ggon, 
he was able to command a very extensile view of the 
country around him, and, to his great satisfaction ho dis- 
covered that there wa3 not a sign of bis enemies to be 
seen. 

Accordingly he stopped tin horses, and scrambled inside 
the waggon again. 

Black Bess had laid perfectly still, which is not so much 
to be wondered at, for, after all her exertions she neces- 
sarily felt considerable fatigue, and the rest was very 
grateful indeed. 

The waggoner lay just where he had been placed, and 
seemed half dead with fright. 

Turpin rapidly unbound him, and, having done so 
pulled off the coat and hat which had done him such good 
service, and resumed his own apparel. 

I have used yon rather roughly,” he said, “ but never 
mind. Here’s a guinea for you. I wish it was more, but 
it’s all I have. I didn’t know I’d got that, for I fancied 
I’d cleared my pockets.” 

The waggoner took the guinea with a very sullen 
air. 

“You’re not much the worse off,” said Dick, “and 
I am a great deal better. You can get up in you* 
seat and drive on without fear. I sha’n’t trouble you 
again.” 

“ Then it was you that cried out ‘ stop !’ when I was in 
the lane?” said the waggoner. 

“ It was.” 

“Well, I wish I’d ha’ known, and you’d ha’ seen 
whether I’d ha’ pulled up! You won’t play me the same 
trick again — I’ll take good care o’ that— -not if you shout 
. till you’re black in the face !” 

“ All right,” said Dick, “it’s a thousand to one if we 
ever meet again ; if we do you will find I shall reward 
you rather substantially for the service you have done 
me.” 

With these words, Dick slipped out of the baci£ 
of the waggon and called to Black Bess to foil ty 
him. 

She did so as obediently as a dog. 

“Bravo, my lass,” said Turpin, with pride and 
satisfaction in the tones of his voice, “there are few 
horses who could do what you have done to-d.iyj! II 
any harm should happen to you, or if I were to lose 
you, things would go very hard with me, that is cer- 
tain." 

Dick could not contemplate with any calmness the pros- 
pect of one day losing his gallant steed. 

He banished the thought as he always did whenever it 
occurred to him, and sprang lightly and quickly into the 
saddle. 

“ Now then to perform my task,” he said. “ I must find 
my three comrades — I wonder in what direction I shal, 
look?” 

He paused for an instant to consider, and then having 
made up his mind, he allowed the reins to fall loosely on 
to the neck of Black Bess, and away she bounded like an 
arrow from a bow, and very soon the lumbering old Waggon 
was lost to view. 

The waggoner cracked his whip, and as his team once 
more set itself in motion, he said, with an air of the 
greatest determination : 

“HI stop again when anybody calls out, I hope I 
may be rammed into a cannon and drawn out through 
the touch-hole !” 

CHAPTER DXCL 

THE OFFICER OF DRAGOONS AT LENGTH DISCOVERS WHA7 

A DREADFUL MISTAKE IIE HAS MADE, AND LEAPliS UOV 

NEAR HE WAS TO CAPTURING DICK TURPIN. 

It is necessary that we should give a little attention 
to the further proceedings of the dragoons, who were 
so cleverly deceived by Dick Turpin when he played 
the part of waggoner. 

Not doubting that the information was perfectly cor- 
rect in every particular, they galloped off aiong tbs 
high-road towards Guildford at as groin a rate of j 
their horses were capable of achieving. 
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But as they looked in advance — and, the road being 
straight, they could see for a great distance — as they 
looked in advance, we say, and failed to see any signs of 
the highwayman, doubts for the first time began to flit 
before their minds, v 

At last they saw the Guildford stage-wom... approach 
ing, and the officer determined to ask the guard wheih.',. 
be had seen anyone answering Dick Turpin's description. 

He had not long to wait, and in obedience to his com- 
mand the coach was brought to a stavkrtiil. 

The driver, upon being appealed to, stoutly declared 
that no one answering in the least degree to the descrip- 
tion given had passed him on the road. 

“ And,” he added, “ I could not have mfeted seeing 
such a person — I should have noticed him at once ! I 
have had my eye, too, on the country on both sides of the 
road. As I dare say you know, you can see for many a mile, 
but I saw no redcoated man on a black horse." 

Having thus, as he considered, settled the matter, the 
coachman whipped up the horses and away rolled the 
coach, leaving the dragoons standing stock-still in the 
road, and Rooking with a puizled, half-angry expression 
into each other’s countenances. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” cried the officer. 
“ D — n me if this fellow is not more trouble than the 
reward’s worth !” 

“ What’s your opinion, Hackett ?” 

Hackett was the name of the dragoon who had ventured 
to make a few very sensible remarks when his superior 
officer was questioning the supposed waggoner. 

Of course he felt rather flattered to think the officer 
should ask him for his opinion, and he at once assumed an 
air of preternatural sagaciousness. 

“ Ahem, sir ! I am much obliged, I am sure, and I 
hope you’ll excuse me for speaking plainly.” 

“ Oh, speak out, Hackett— don’t be afraid 1” 

“ Well, then, sir, taking all things into consideration — I 
mean weighing them separately and then collectively — 

I am forced to come to the conclusion that the waggoner 
gave us false information.” 

“ But what could be his motive ?” 

“ That’s not for me to say, sir. I could not pretend to 
answer that question.” 

“ Perhaps you will allow me to make a remark?” said 
another of the dragoons. 

The officer looked at him rather sharply, and said : 

“ Well, what have you got to say ?” 

“ Well, sir, it may be important, or not, just according 
to the view you take of the matter ; but as we were all 
standing round the waggon I looked at the driver and 
fancied he had got a murstarche.” 

“ A what ?” 

“A murstarche — hair on the lip— you know what I 
mean.” 

“ Of course, you idiot ! I was only surprised at suoh a 
thing I Are you sure he had a moustache ?” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t like to take my bible oath of that 
samo ; but I feel pretty sure of it nevertheless.” 

“ I noticed that he had got the lower part of his face 
muffled up very much,” said Hackett; “and, now I corn* 
to think of it, I do believe I saw something very much 
like a moustache.” 

“I said from the first,” responded the officer, “that that 
fellow was more knave than fool. He has been playing 
with us ! I’d lay a ten-pound note to a brass farthing 
that it was no waggoner at all, but Dick Turpin dressi *< 1 
up in the waggoner’s clothes !” 

This was a fresh idea to all the dragoons, and they 
looked at each other in doubt and perplexity. 

“But if it was him,” said Hackett, “what’s he done 
with his horse ?” 

“ How the devil should I know ?” retorted the offioe.. 
“ What’s the burse got to do with it, I should like to 
know !” 

“ Oh, nothing, sir, only I——” 

“ Silence ! If you can’t speak sense, hold your tongue 1” 

Thus rebuked, Hackett drew lack, mattering many and 
divers oaths as he did so. 

“ There’s a mystery connected with that waggon, any 
way,” cried the officer. “ To make the least of it, the 
waggoner told a lie. Now, he must have had some motive 
for doing so. We are clearly quite off the scent, so we 
will be off after the waggon. It can’t have gone far, and 
ere shall overtake it in a very little while!” 


As a matter of course, it did not lie in the power of the 
dragoons to gainsay anything their officer might propose, 
and so, with that readiness which was the result of disci- 
pline alone, they turned round their horses’ heads and 
galloped after him along the road, until they came to the 
lane, -*ound the corner of which they swept at rather e 
dangerous speed. 

Something less than five minutes brougnt them to ffa 
extremity, and, looking about him, the officer presently es- 
pied the waggon in tbe distance. 

“ There it is,” he cried, pointing with his sword towards 
it 1 “ Come along, my men — we shall soon get to the bottom 
of this !” 

At quite a fast gallop, considering the state of the cattle, 
the dragoons ewept along the road, and as their rate of ' 
speed was about four times greater than that of the wag- 
gon, it follows that they overtook it in a very short time. 

As soon as he was within hailing distance, the officer 
put his hand to his mouth and cried out : 

“ Hi ! — hi ! — stop — stop 1” 

It will be remembered that these were the words that 
Dick Turpin had made use of just before he made Black 
Bess jump into the waggon. 

The driver heard them plainly enough, but so far 
from paying the least attention to the command, he 
cracked his whip violently, and made his horses go 
faster. 

“ Stop, is it,” he cried, — “ I rather think I see it ! I 
don’t stop if I know it ! Tou may take an old bird in 
once, but you can’t do it twice — the burnt dog always 
dreads the fire ! Come up, will you !” and he favoured his 
horses with another cut, and the waggon rolled on faster 
than ever. 

“ Stop, you villain !” roared the officer of dragoons — 

“ stop, I say, or I will order my men to fire, and they will 
blow you and your waggon to bits !” 

As may have been guessed, by the readiness with 
which he submitted to Dick Turpin, the waggoner was 
by no means the most courageous individual in the 
world, and this threat was of such a dreadful character 
that it almost frightened him out of his life. 

Rather than run the risk of ench an awful catastrophe, 
he thought it would be better to endure again what he 
had previously put up with. 

Accordingly he brought his horses to a standstill 
directly. 

“ Surround the waggon,” cried the officer, “ and two of 
you coyer that man with youi carbines! If he attempts 
to move, or if he refuses to answer my questions, don’t 
wait for me to give the word to fire, but shoot him at 
once !” 

To the intense alarm of the waggoner, a dragoon posted 
himself on each side of him and pointed his carbine full at 
his head. 

“ Unbutton your eoat !” was the officer’s first com- 
mand. 

Wonderingly, the waggoner obeyed. 

It then became abundantly manifest that he wore no 
moustache — his face was as clean shaven as anyone’s 
could be. 

Seeing this, the officer considered his suppositions about 
the identity of the waggoner blown to the winds, and so 
he went on a fresh track. 

“Tou rascally villain !” he cried, “what made you give 
us that false information ? The man on the black horse 
didn’t go Guildford way !” 

“ I never said he did !” retorted the waggoner. 

“ Do yon mean to sit there and call me a liar to my 
face?” screamed the officer, shaking with passion, 

— “ I say — do yon mean to sir- there and call me a 
liar?” 

“lam ready to do just what you desire.” 

“I shall take you into custody! I have abundant 
grounds for doing so. Tou can hear now plainly enough 
every word that I say, and before you pretended that 
you were deaf, and made me shout every word at the 
top of my breath t Tou are an accomplice of Dick 
Turpin’s, and you shall be punished accordingly.” 

“ I am no accomplice of Dick Turpin’s,” replied the 
waggoner, “ and you can take me into custody if you like 
— I don’t care !” 

“ Search the waggon,” cried the officer, suddenly struck 
with afresh thought — “search the waggon : very likely 
the man we want is hidden in it 
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* nto supposition produced an immense amount of I 
racucmmt. 

bat boldly enough the dragoons made their way to the 
hind part of the waggon, and, drawing aside the canvas 
naps, looked in it. 

■ 1 There's nothing here,” saidone — “ the waggon’s empty, 
with the exception of some straw that is scattered about 
the bottom of it.” 

“Of couwe it’s empty/ replied the waggoner. VPiy i 
the devil didn’t you hare sense enough to »^ok in tie I 
waggon before, and then yeu’d ha’ found something worth | 
having ” 

“ What do you mean V 1 

“ Why, I mean if you'd looked in t»-> waggon wfeos it 
was down the lane, you'd ha’ found it all out 1” 

“ Speak out, vou wretch 1 and don’t you attempt to u«- 
«eive me again 1” 

“I haven’t deceived you at all!" said the waggoner ; 
“and if you’d unly patiently listen to reason, you’d 
very sooe learn tne ins and outs oi the affair from begin- 
ning to end !” 

“ Go on, then — speak ! But first of all I caution you, 
and bid you beware !” 

“ Well, then, if you’d ha’ looked into the waggon, you’d 
ha’ seen me lying down on the straw bound neck and 
heels with one of my own wain ropes, and by the side of 
me you’d ha’ seen a black horse lying down on tho straw 
too, and sitting here on this damned identical seat, where 
I am sitting now, you’d ha’ seen the man you were after !" 

“ Damn me if I didn’t think that was it 1” cried the 
officer, slapping his thigh, and pleased rather than othor 
wise to find that ue had not been mistaken after alL 

“That’s the truth of the matter, sir!” said the wag- 
goner “ and I’d take my bible oath to it any minute !’’ 

“ Explain it all, will you ?” 

“ I can in a very few words, for betwixt seeing and 
hearing, I know all about it !’’ 

“ Go on, then ! It is possible you may clear yourself, 
and remove all the suspicions 1 have in my own mind 
against you ; hurt, at the same time, I hardly think you 
w ill. Why didn’t you 6top when 1 called after you ?’’ 

“I can tell you that," was the reply, ‘ if you’ll only 
give me a little time.” 

“ Go on ! Take as much lime as you like !” 

In a very circumstantial manner, the waggoner, after 
receiving this permission, gave a full, true and particular 
account of all that had happened, and concluded by giving 
his reason for continuing to drive on when the officer 
called after him to stop. 

There could be no such thing as doubting the truth of 
what the waggoner had said. 

It was not possible that such a tale could be concocted 
py him. 

The furious rage and intense mortification of the offi- 
cers and dragoons are things which it is possible the 
reader may be able to imagine, but which are entirely out 
of our power to describe. 

They were compelled, however, to recover their 
equanimity in the best manner they could. 

It was clear that they had been “done brown” — 
“sold,” and after such a delay, it would be worse than 
aseless for them to attempt to recommence the pursuit 
after the highwayman. 

They were quite aware that he had had plenty of time 
to get miles and miles off, and it was an additional source 
of aggravation to them when they made the reflection 
that in all probability at that very moment Dick Turpin was 
resting himself somewhere, and exulting over his victory. 

“Let me once catch sight of him again!” cried the 
officer of dragoons — and the tone of his voice showed bov 1 
fully he meant what he said — “ let me catch sight oi' bam 1 
again, and damn me if I rest • minute till I have c&ngi * 
him I" 

“ Come, mv tads, we must put an with Our dis- 
appointment in the best wav we can 1 will stop at 
the next inn we come to to rest ourselves and our cattle, 
and then perhaps something may come to our knowledge." 

After their long and fatiguing ride, the dragoons wero 
quite delighted at the idea of having a rest, and so they 
rode after their leader without experiencing so much dis- 
appointment as might have been expected. 

The prospect of a sojourn at a country inn was a con- 
loiatkm to them. 


CHAPTER DXCII. 

PICK i-JTRPIN AT LENGTH HAS THE PLEASURE OF REJOINING 
H1STIIKEE COMPANIONS. 

When the officer of dragoons said that Dick Turpin was 
in all probability exulting over their discomfiture he 
was not very far wrong, but was fn error when supposing 
that the highwayman was safe in some secure hiding- 
place. 

So far from thib deing the case, Dick Turpm was busy 
looking anxiously around him in the hope that he might 
see something of those three persons he so muoh desired 
R» meet. 

It was in vate, he could see nothing of them, and he 
bitterly regretted the series of mischances he had met 
with, which had driven him so far out of the course he 
had made up his mind to take. 

But very often we repine when we ought to rejoice, and 
Dick Turpin soon found that it was really a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that he should have been chased by the dra- 
goons in the way he had been. 

i At the very time when the incidents we have just de- 
| scribed were happening, Tom King, Claude Duval, and 
Sixteen-String Jack were m the vicinity of Guildford. 

Dick Turpin little thought it, but there was indeed 
every probability that before many hours had elapsed he 
should rejoin his old and faithful comrades. 

Fearing to put up at an inn lost he should be recognised, 
Dick Turpin pushed on during the remainder of tho day, 
only halting once in a green meadow and removing the 
bit from Black Bess’s mouth in order that she might fei i 
upon the sweet green herbage. 

By repeated examinations he had satisfied himself that 
his enemies were nowhere in sight, and he rightly enougn 
imagined that they had for the present abandoned tlte 
| pursuit. 

Dick Turpin was very airiwardiy situated, for be could 
•not do as others would. 

It was impossible for him to pause every now and then 
and inquire of various people whether they had chanced 
to 6ee three individuals answering to the description 
which he could givo of his companions. 

Such a course as that was not to be thought of — ho 
must trust to himself, and to himself alone. 

Gradually the day passed away, and the dim shadows 
of evening began slowly to creep over the whole land- 
scape. 

It was during the night that his companions were most 
likely to be travelling, and consequently then that he stood 
the best chance of meeting with them. 

Although quite ignorant of the circumstance, he was at 
this time within three miles of those he so much wished 
to see, for it was upon this night of which we are writing 
that the three highwaymen had their adventure with the 
young lady, with the clever farmer, and with the old lady 
in the carriage. 

The words which this old lady had spoken, it will he 
remembered, made a deeper impression upon Sixteen-String 
Jack than he cared to show or to own, anl his comrades 
ineffectually endeavoured to draw from him an account of 
what had taken place. 

They were obliged to content themselves with the as- 
surance he gave that he had been successful in obtaining 
a tolerable amount of booty. 

Afer this all three rode forward towards London. 

Tom King was exceedingly auxious to return to tht 
deserted mansion, and he had resolved to do so provided 
they met with anything like success in their attacks upox 
travellers. 

They rrxle on then rather swiftly towards the metro- 
polis, "ktermined not to allow anyone to pass them un- 
challenged between then and daybreak 

Ere they had gone far, the clatter of a horse’s feet cam* 
upon their ears, and it was Tom Iviug who said : 

“A single traveller is approaching, mounted on horse- 
back; we will stop him and take what he has 1” 

This was agreed to, and the three higbwayion drew 
themselves up in a line across the road, and waited lor 
the horseman to approach. 

He was coming along in capital style. 

As soon as he was near enough, Tom' King, who A was 
a little in advance of his two comrades, exclaimed : 

“ Stand and deliver 1 Hand over your purse without 
resistance, and no harm will happen to you I 
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“I should know that voice.” replied the traveller, “and j 
veu must also recoguise mine ; 1 am rejoiced tL&t we | 
should have me? at hist." 

It was indeed Dick Turpin who had thus encountered 
his companions, and the next moment his hand was 
tightly clasped in that cf his old friend and ally Tom 
King. 

Claude and jack both presto rorward eagerly, for 
they were equally rejoiced that a meeting should at last 
have taken place. 

When the ioy and excitement which their meeting 
occasioned had somewhat subsided, the three highwaymen 
quickly noticed the dejected state of Turpin’s spirits. 

“What ails you, captain?” they asked — “what has 
happened since we parted that has distressed vou so 
much ? — how come it that we should have met you on 
this road to-night ? The understanding was that you 
should have remained at the deserted mansion until our 
arrival.” 

“ That was the understanding,” returned Turpin ; “ but 
I have much to tell you that will both astonish and 
grieve you. I might, myself, ask you how it is that you 
have been so much longer on your journey than we had 
calculated upon? I have boon full of alarm on your 
account.” 

“ No doubt — no doubt !” 

“The fact is,” said Claude Duval, “that an explanation 
is necessary on both sides. Since wo parted we have had 
some rare adventures.” 

“ Wr have,” added Tom King; “and a great deal of 
time will necessarily be consumed in recounting them ; 
we shall not be able to do it on the high-road.” 

“ However surprising and remarkable you may consider 
your owr adventures to be,” said Turpin, “ you will find 
that what I have to tell you will far transcend them.” 

This announcement made the highwaymen impatient 
and anxious in the utmost degree to learn what had 
befallen their captain during their separation from him. 

[‘ The chief thing we have to tell you,” said Tom King, 

* may be summed up in a very few words indeed Wo 
have failed to bring away any of the miser’s gold.” 

“ That is but a minor evil,” replied Turpin, with a 
sigh. 

‘But cannot you inform us of the utmost extent of your 
calamity in the course of a few words without going into 
details ?” asked Tom King, “ If you can you will greatly 
relievo our hearts.” 

“ I can only briefly make the announcement, then, that 
Maud is a prisoner iu Newgate 1” 

Ejaculations of astonishment and indignation burst from 
the lips of the three highwaymen upon the receipt of this 
unexpected intelligence. 

Indeed, so extraordinary was it, that at first they were 
quite incredulous. 

“ I cannot enter into particulars now,” continued Dick 
Turpin. “ We must come to a halt as soon as we con- 
veniently can ; I will then begin my narrative from the 
beginning, and acquaint you with all that has happened 
up to our present meeting.” 

'* It will take some time, I fancy ?” 

“ It will indeed, for I havo more to tell you than you 
can possibly dream of.” 

“Our meeting was strangely brought about, wjs U 
not ?” remarked Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ Very — very, though I have been stopped on biga- 
way before." 

“The fact is,” added Tom King, “wo had resolved to 
stop everybody on the road to-night, and to take all the 
booty wo could possibly lay our bands on.” 

“ Why did you make such a determination as that ?” 
taked Turpin. 

“ Because kilherto we have had such bad luck; it was, 
as we may say, tbo only chance of improving our position.” 

“ And what luck have you had ?” 

“Very good up to stopping you.” 

“ Anu was not that good?” * inquired Turpin, with a 
smile, 

“ Tbo best," was the reply. 

“ Well, day will not dawn for some hours at least,” said 
Pick Turpin; “and I dou’t wish to be the means of balk- 
ing your intentions. Let us do the best we can between 
aow and daylight.” 

“ Agreed — agreed !” 

“ Aftsrwaray we will taka np our quarters at soate inn, 


and spend the day there. We shall have plenty to da 
for the recital of our advorJures will occupy many hoc'-*. 

“ Rest assured of that I” 

“I am glad you’re determined to join us, captain,” a?.v. 
Claude Duval ; “ and, as we are all four together, 1 p*v- 
poso that we attempt something out of the way.” 

“ What do you think we shall have a chance of doing ? 
3Jip.ll we stop the mail-coach ?" 

“ That is about the extent of what we can accomplish. 
But we managed to do it between us a short time back." 

“A stage-coach is always worth the stopping,” said 
Tom King. “ If we mind what we are about, we can get 
as much booty from it as we should derive from half »/ 
doxen more trifling adventures.” 

“ Tne stage-coach be it, thi n," said Turpin. “ I don’t 
think our patience will bo put to a very severe trial, for 
the coach that leaves London in the evening ought to be 
here by this time.” 

“By Jove, yes !” cried Claude Duval. “And it carries 
with it the mail bags, doesn’t it ?” 

“ You are quite right — it does.” 

“ Then I foresee a glorious and profitable adventure !" 

“Got all your weapons in readiness,” cried Turpin. 
“ This is the last adventure we shall have foi some time 
to come, and, moreover, we require a good supply of 
cash.” 

“ Do you mean to carry out your original plan ?” 

“ I intend to do so : but tho money will be required for 
a far different purpose.” 

“ Tell us now.” 

“ I cannot; you must wait until I can explain all te yoo 
from the first to la*>t. Hark! Isn’t that the guard’: 
horn ?” 

Turpin was silent instantly, and then all four of thl 
highwaymen listened with the utmost intentness. 

The shrieking, unmusical notes that issued from the 
long tin horn carried by the guard eamo distinetly though 
faintly to their ears. 

“She’s a long wav off yet," exclaimed Turpin. “So 
much the better ! Wo shall have all the more time to 
make our preparations.” 

While this conversation had been going on, our friend* 
had been trotting gently along the road, but now they 
paused. 

On one side of the highway, just where they came to a halt 
there was a huge mass of something black, that resembled 
a haj stack as much as anything. 

It was not this, however, and Sixteen-String Jack, 
whose curiosity was strongly roused, made his way to- 
wards it to ascertain what it really was. 

“ I thought so,” he muttered, as he put out his hand 
and touched it “ Captain,” he cried, in a louder tone m 
voice, “ I think I have hit upon & capital idea !” 

“What is it ?” 

“ Do you see this ?” asked Jack, pointing to the black- 
looking mass. 

“ Not very well— what is it ?” 

“It’s a great block of loose faggots,” was the reply. 
“ I suppose they have been lately cut down, and left bore 
in order to be carted away.” 

“ Well, what’s your idea ?” 

“ Why, that this stack of faggots will enable us to bring 
the mail-coach to a stop very suddenly, and without any 
trouk'e on our part.” 

“flow — how?” asked all three of his comrades 
anxiously, for as yet they failed to grasp at hie meaning, 

“ Why, I propose that we all four set to work to place 
these faggots loosely across the road, and pile up as 
high as we are able. As the coach is at some distance, we 
shall have plenty of time to do it The leading horses 
will entangle their feet among the twigs and branches, 
down thoy will go, they will pull the other pair after 
them, and then, of course, the coach will be brought to * 
complete stop.” 

The highwaymen now fully comprehended their com- 
rade’s intention, and set about carrying it into effect with 
right good will. 

The word “ faggot ” scarcely describes what the stack 
consisted of. 

They wore not straight pieces of wood, but cuttings 
from the trees and hedgerows, and they ranged from the 
longest twig np to a branch several inches in diamster, 
and six or eight feet in length, with numberless little 
branches shooting out from them in every direction, 
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TL*» celerity wit a which the highwaymen pulled the 
stuck to pieces and placed the faggots across the road 
wa3 truly amazing. 

In less than three mKutes thov had completed their 
task. 

The. faggots reaches from one side of the road to 
the ether, and wero quite two feet from the ground, while 
the width was more than a yard. 

^ruly was it a barrier of a most formidable character, 
an <f it would be impossible, we fancy, to devise any- 
thing so well calculated to bring the coach to a stop. 

Quick as they had been in all their movements, the 
highwaymen were only just in time. 

By the time they hall remounted their cteeaa and got 
their pistols in readiness, the mail-coach was clearly in 
light, and not more than a hundred yards off at the 
most. * 

With great anxiousness th**y now awaited the result of 
•hi- new experiment. 

•To. 126. —BftAcx B **> 


VISITOR IN NEWGATE. J 

On came the horse3 in slashing styie, ilttle dreaming 
of the impediment that lay in their path. 

The two leading horses were going at full gallop, and 
raising their fore-feet high in the air. 

At length the barrier was reached, and then, instead of 
finding their feet come down upon the roe^way, thev got 
entangled among the twigs. 

Thi y could not stop themselves, and so, with a ran- in- 
stinct, they gave a tremendous bound forward, anticipat- 
ing, no doubt, that they should by this means ^ret clear of 
the obstacle. But they were mistaken. 

All four of their feet became hopelessly entangled, and 
after a few gallant struggles, down they both went with a 
crash. 

A s Sixteen-String Jack had foreseen, they pulled the 
other two horses down after them, and something else 
which he did not foresee. 

This was the coachman. 

When he felt his leading hors as stumble, he gathers*) 
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the reins np very tightly with both hands, iD order to keep 
them upon their legs. 

When they fell down with such suddenness, as a matter 
of course they gave the reins a tremendous jerk, and be* 
fore he had time to wink his eye, the coachman found 
himself making a frantic endeavour to stand on his head 
□pen the faggots. 

This feat, however, be failed to accomplish, and the 
next moment he and his tour horses were rolling, strug- 
gling, and kicking in the most furious manner conceivable, 
as they all frantically endeavoured to scramble if* their 
feet. 

The confusion was immense. 

Such a chorus of shrieking and swearing as c&me worn 
the inside and ontside of the coach had surely never been 
heard before. 

About the success of Sixteen-String Jack’s manoeuvre 
theie could be no possible doubt. 

The mail-coach was completely at a standstill, and the 
passengers wholly at the mercy of the highwaymen. 


CHAPTER DXOIIL 

DICK TURPIN FINDS THE OFFICER IN COMMAND OF THE 

TROOP OF DRAGOONS A VERT TROtTBTJESOME CUSTOMER. I 

As our friends were four in number, they were able, in a 
manner of speaking, to take the coach completely by 
storm, by surrounding it at all points. 

Dick Turpin and Claude Duvai repaired to the doors of 
the coach with the intention of looking after the inside 
passengers, while Tom King and Sixteen-String Jack 
attended to those on the roof. 

When the former took up their positions, they found 
that the windows had been already let down by the 
terrified passengers. 

Those who had been valorous enough to put out their 
heads and look around, precipitately withdrew as soon as 
ever the two highwaymen approached. 

The shouting and screaming which had np to'' that 
moment rent the air now suddenly ceased. 

The close proximity of the danger seemed to have the 
effect of chaining their tongues. 

All knew that the coach had been stopped by highway- 
men and they would not be allowed to proceed on their 
journey until they had delivered np whatever money and 
valuables they had about them. 

It was rather terrifying to see Claude Duval and Dick 
Turpin both appear at the two windows of the stage- 
coach at the same moment. 

The passengers glanced from one to the other in 
dismay. 

“Make haste!” said Dick. “The worst harm that 
ivill befall you will amount to no more than the loss of a 
few pounds, — that is, if you are prudent enough not to 
-esiat !” 

“ If you do resist,” said Claude Duval, rattling the 
Carrel of his pistol on the ledge of the coach window, in 
what seemed to be a highly dangerous manner — “ if you 
do resist, the consequences will be upon your own 
heads !” 

“ D — n me if I stand this !” said a voice from the inte- 
rior of the coach. “ There are four men among us, — let 
us all unite! If we make a bold stand we shall lose 
nothing !” 

• “You will lose both your money and yonr lives rf you 
don’t submit quietly and at once !” exclaimed Turpin. 
“Now, sir, I’ll begin with you 1" he continued, addressing 
the passenger who sat next the door. 

“You’re all d — d cowards !” said the voioe which had 
previously spoken, “ and you deserve to lose your money 
if yon have not the courage to take care of it r 

“ All in good time !” said Claude, who could dimly 
make out the figure of the man who spoke. “Your time 
will come directly, and we shall see 1” 

The passengers in the mail -couch on this occasion were 
six in number. 

Four were males and iwo females. 

With the exception of the one individual we have 
mentioned, they were inclined to part with what they 
had peaceably enough, and the two highwaymen both 
louna their pockets rapidly getting heavier. 

At last Claude addressed the man who had spoken in 
cuofc a valorous manner. 


Hand over I” he cried, briefly — “it's your turn 
now !” 

“ You’re a d — d cowardly set to suffer yourselves to OB 
robbed in this manner by two men ! Of course I must 
submit myself, because you have refused to join me. it 
would be madness for me to encounter two men !” 

‘Don’t have any fears on that account !" cried Turpin, 

“ 1 will not interfere, — you can settle matters with m^ 
friend entirely !”. 

“But I stand no chance,” was the reply — “ 1 carry n« 
fiiearms!” 

“But you carry weapons of some kind, l suppose Y' 
said Claude. 

“ Oh yes,” chimed in one of th< passengers— “ he has a 
sword by his side." 

“ Ob, indeed !” said Claude, “ so have I ; and if you will ^ 
step out of the coach I will give you a chance of keeping 
your money !” 

“ No,” was the reply, “ I am not going to get out in 
order to be butchered by a lot of ruQians— I have more 
sense than that!” 

“Hand over your purse then!” said Claude, impa- 
tiently. “ It is not likely that we are going to allow you 
to remain an exception !” 

The passenger seemed quite as unwilling to part with 
his gold as to get out of the coach. 

“ You have been very fast to call your fellow-travellers 
cowards,” said Claude, “but the emptiest vessel always 
makes the most sound !” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked the passenger, 
fiercely. 

“ Why, that you, making the greatest outcry about 
your courage, are the biggest coward of the lot!” 

“Do you call me a coward, sir?” 

“I do — and take that! We will see now whether you 
have courage or not !’’ 

While speaking, Claude had drawn his sword, and he 
struck the pugnacious passenger a smart blow with the 
flat side of it. 

“I can’t allow this insult to remain unpunished! 
Let me get up, will you ! I see I must fight him after 
all!” 

“ There’s nobody hindering you from getting up,” said 
the man who eat next to him. “ Why don’t you get 
up ?” 

The person thus addressed rose to his feet. 

Yet he did not make very great haste to reach the 
coacb door, and it almost seemed by bis manner as though 
he wished some traveller would seize hold of h’m ana 
prevent him from carrying his design into execu- 
tion. 

So far from doing this, however, they shrank back, 
in order to allow him as much space as possible to get 
out. 

In the meanwhile, Claude Duval opened the door of the 
coach and slipped off his horse. 

The passenger now made his appearance, and Duval 
saw that he was attired as a soldier. 

He was a tall, strapping fellow, though of very dandified 
appearance. 

By his side he carried a sword. 

So far as he could tell by a* glance, he had no other 
weapons about him. 

“ Now, sir,” 6aid Claude, “ I am waiting for you, and 
I will give you a chance of keeping your money. If you 
can vanquish me at the sword’s point — good — you shall 
keep youi purse; if you cannot, why, I shall force you to 
surrender it!" 

It was evident that the soldier by no means relished 
this proposition, and although he heartily wished that he 
could withdraw, shame compelled him to put on au air ot 
resolution which he was far indeed from feeling. 

He stepped lightly to the ground, and, drawing ms 
sword, placed himself in an attitude of defence. 

Claude approached ; but before they could cross swords 
the soldier, imagining he saw a loophole by which he 
could creep out of his position without compromising his 
courage, said : ' 

“ This is noc lair I When they find you are getting the 
worst of the tight, your companions will come to jomi 
assistance !’’ 

Nothing of the kind!” said Dick Turpin, wno Had 
comb rouna to that side of the coach. ’* I will be one fee 
•ee fair play, aad I will promise not to interfere— tbV *«, 
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If the passengers in the inside of the coach will give their 
word not 10 interfere also.” 

“ We won’t interfere ! — we won’t interfere!” cried a 
chorus of voices from within. “ We want to see some of 
the courage he has bqeu talking about so much during the 
whole of the journey !" 

The soldier looked highly indignant, and the passeospsw 
on the roof gazed in surprise on this scene, which they 
could not very well comprehend. 

“Now, err,” said Claude, “be quick, for time is very 
precious with me, I can assure you! Defend your- 
self I” 

As he spoke, Claude commenced the attack. 

There ire some animals that will avoid an encounter of 
•very kind as long ad they are able, when they tniuk 
they cannot make certain of success, but which, when 
forced to the combat, will, by sheer desperation, make a 
formidable resistance. 

There are men who resemble these animals, and the 
soldier was one of them. 

When he sew {hat by no means whatever, save that of 
absolutely confessing his cowardice, could he avoid the 
encounter he worked himself up to tho necessary 
pitch. 

He returned Claude’s attack with great impetuosity. 

But the highwayman, calm and cool, behaved in a man- 
ner strikingly different to hu antagonist. 

There were very few in all England who could handle 
a sword with greater skill and effect than Claude Duval. 

He had been much accustomed to the nee of the weapon 
in his youth, and he parried all the wild blows the sol dier 
•truck with an ease and gracefulness that was delightful 
to look upon. 

Then suddenly watching his opportunity, Claude en- 
tangled his own sword In that of his adversary and 
twisted it out of his hand. 

The soldier had fought in the desperate manner we 1 
have described because he fully believed that Claude 
would take advantage of the first opportunity to kill him — 
that indeed the oontest was one of life or death. 

But Duval had no such intentions, and when He had 
disarmed his opponent he was content. 

Advancing a few steps, he placed his sword against the 
soldier’s breast, and said : 

“Now, sir, I will give you one more chance of your 
life! Surrender what you have about you, and vou shall 
remain unhurt 1" 

The soldier was gra&tly enraged at his defeat, and he 
had a very good reason for being so. 

All the way he had come in the coach he had been 
vapouring about his skill in the use of the sword, and to 
have listened to his own account of the various exploits 
he had performed, one would have come to the conclusion 
that he was invincible single banded. 

Claude, however, had conquered him in the space of a 
touple of minutes, and with an ease that looked like 
tegic. 

Burning with rage, the soldier did not say a word in 
reply to Claude’s demand, but carried his hand to the 
p cket of his coat. 

From this movement it seemed he was about to sur- 
render his purse. 

With the quickness of thought, however, ne drew forth 
his hand, and as he raised it rapidly there was a bright 
ftssh sad a sharp report. 

It was a great wonder that Claude was not slain on this 
occasion. 

He would never have attributed to his adversary such a 
treacherous act — in fact, he believed him incapable of 
anything of the kind. 

By a mere chance, however, he saw something glitter- 
ing in the soldier’s hand when he drew it from his pocket, 
and warned, too, by the expression of his face that he was 
about to attempt something desperate. Claude stepped 
rapidly on one side. 

Bey nd all question, that movement saved his lifo, for 
(he soldier’s aim was a true one. 

The bullet in its course passed exactly tnroush the 
•pace ho had just occupied. 

A cry of rage burst from Dick Turpin’s lips when be 
beheld this treacherous deed. 

“Villain I” he cried, “you have been treated with wia- 
taken clemency 1” 

ato sooner did the soldier boar them words and dis- 


cover that he had failed in achieving his object than ho 
turned quickly round and ran off at full speed. ' 

Dick and Claude were both so enraged at this conduct 
that each, without being aware of the other’s intention, 
brought a pistol rapidly to a level and fired alter his re- 
treating form. 

A series of yells rent the air, mingling strangely with 
the sharp reports of the pistols, and then, as they looked 
down the road, they saw the eoldior clap both his hands 
to the hind part of his person, and, after a few spasmodic 
bounds, spring over a hedge and disappear. 

Ere another word could be spoken, a low, chirping 
whistle came to their ears. 

It proceeded from the lips of Tom King. 

As soon as ever he heard the sound, 1 Ilaude Duval 
spiling into the saddle, and in about another second the 
four highwaymen were together. 

“Fly!" said Tom — “fly at once.’ By great good for- 
tune I looked down the road and saw a troop of horse- 
men approachir^r. They are either police officers or dra- 
goons; but I iftir the latter.” 

“ They most likely are the latter,” said Dick. _ • £ caw 
had some trouble in eluding them during the night — for 
I have no doubt this is the same party that I told you of ; 
they are commanded by a resolute fellow. Off, and away I” 

The highwaymen put spurs to their steeds, and the 
stage-coach was rapidly left behind. 

Tom King was allowed to take the lead, in consequence 
of the intimate knowledge he possessed of the nature of 
the country. 

This knowledge made a wonderful difference to our 
friends, since the task of eluding their foes was made 
much easier by it 

He led the way across the open country ; but not at 
random, for the road he took was emooth, and the horses 
met with very few impediments. 

At last they came to the high-road, and as soon as they 
gained it Tom said : 

“ We will halt here and listen ; I think there is no 
need for us to try our horses any further.” 

They stopped and listened. 

All was very silent, and they came, without hesitation, 
to the conclusion that their pursuers were nowhere near 
at hand. 

“ It will still be necessary for us to push on," said Dick 
Turpin, “though we will not exert our horses too 
much.” 

“But we can’t possibly reach London before daybreak, 
said Tom King. 

“ I know that quite well ; still, we must get as far away 
from the dragoons as we can, and at the same time it 
will be necessary for us to find a place of shelter before 
morning breaks. 

“I don’t know where we are to look for it,” said Tom 
King. 

“ Do you know of any inn ?" 

“ Yes, several ; but our experiences lately with regard 
to roadside inns have been so very disagreeable that 1 
feel reluctant to take up my quarters at one again.” 

“ But where else can we look for shelter,” asked Dick, 
“ if not there ?” 

“ I don’t know. It’s very hard to think the landlords 
will show ua such little favour.” 

“I am impatient to hear your adventures, Tom; 1 
know they have been singular." 

“ You’re right 1 But come, let us go at a swifter rate, 
we must trust to chance for a place m refuge. As we ride 
on it is quite possible we shall «ee something that will 
•uavrer our purpose.” 

“ I hope so,” said Dick Turpin, “ for Black Bess has 
been sorely tried to-night." 

“ Our cattle all want rest” 

* No doubt ; but Black Bess expressly atanao «n need 
of it. She has galloped more miles sine© I set out upon 
this expedition than I should like to count ; and what's 
more — she has done it without having either propor rest 
or proper food.’* 

“ That’s iust where the difficulty is,” said Sixteen-String 
Jack — 1 its the food that does it. If it wasn't for that wo 
could find a score of places where we could shelter oui- 
selves; but, then, we have to look out for proper food for 
our horses.” 

“ Of course we have,” said Dick; “and I fancy »a uwg 
is tho only place where we can hone to find 54." 
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“ That’s my opinion," returned Jaok. “ Here, Claude 
—perhaps yon wouldn’t mind lightening me of my load 
a little ?” 


CHAPTER DXCIV. 

tflK HIGHWAYMEN BELIEVE THAT THET HAVE GOT WTO 
GOOD QUARTERS AT THE HEDGEHOG INN 

Claude Duval looked rather surprised when Sixteen- 
String Jack spoke these words, for he did not ki»ow to 
what he alluded. 

The next moment, however, he perceived that his 
oomrade carried before him on the saddle some very 
bulky-looking object 

What this was he could not conceive, for during the 
attack upon the mail-coach he had been too much occupied 
in attending to his own affairs to give much attention to 
the proceedings of his companions. 

What is it ? " he asked. , 

“Well,” returned Jack, “I rather think they are the 
mail bags.” 

“ The mail bags ?” 

“Yes — the letters you know.” 

“ How did you get them ?” 

“They were under the coachman’s seat, and so I took 
charge of them. From their weight I fancy we shall find 
something else in them besides paper.” 

Hearing these words, Dick Turpin turned round, for he, 
too, was unaware of what Sixteen-String Jack had 
done.” 

“ Do you mean to say,” he exclaimed, “ that you have 
really taken possession of the letter bags?” 

“Yes — here they are, and they contain money as well 
—I am convinced of that.” 

“ But I don’t know what we are to do with them : any- 
one who sees them will know what they are at a glance, 
and suspicions will be instantly excited.” 

“ And it may happen,” added Tom King, “ that they 
contain nothing of particular value.” 

“ 1 propose we set that matter at rest,” said Sixteen- 
String Jack, “by riding over to those trees yonder. We 
can sit down there, open the bags, and take ' ut the 
money.” ^ 

This was consented to, and the four highwaymen made 
their way to the place that had been mentioned- 

The countenances both of Dick Turpin and Tom King 
were clouded by vexation. 

Still, they said nothing with regard to their feelings. 

Upon reaching the trees, which grew so thickly together 
as to form an effectual screen, all four dismounted, and 
the bags were opened. 

Their contents were shot out upon the ground, and 
when he saw the pile of letters, Dick Turpin could not 
refrain from saying : 

“I wish yon had left them alone, Jack.” 

“Why, captain?” 

“ I have always made it a rule never to interfere with 
the mails.” 

“ I don’t care about it myself,” said Sixteen-String 
Jack, “but I was tempted to carry off the bags on this 
•ccasion, because I felt certain that they contained gold ; 
and look — here is a proof that I am right ! Now, tell me 
whether I did wrong to carry them away ?’’ 

As he spoke, Sixteen-String Jack picked up from the 
ground, from among the heap of letters, a small leathern 
bag, which, from its size, appcaranoe and weight, 
evidently contained coin. 

“ This is gold,” he cried, “ I’ll warrant ! and there’s a 
good sum of it too! It would have been foolish to have 
let this booty pass— it will go far towards recompensing 
us for our previous losses.” 

“ He cut the bag open with his sword as he a pone, and 
showed that it really and truly was crammed full of gold 
pieces. 

Seeing this, Dick Turpin said no more, ana Sixteen- 
String Jack rapidly transfered the gold into his pockets. 

But there was more than ho could carry, and he handed 
the remainder to Claude DuvaL 

*' But what’s to be done with these letters, now ?” said 
Tom King. 

“Leave th*un where they are — they will be fonnd by 
'jo me one.” 

“* am quite agreeable,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “as 


won is I have satisfied myself that there is not an o the* 
bag of gold among them.” 

In order to ascertain whether there was or not, ne 
rapidly turned all the correspou deuce over. 

“ No.” he cried, “ there’s no more— only the letters !” 

“ I think we had better be off ; it’s a long time since we 
have met with such good luck.” 

“ If we are not quick we shall have the daylight upon 
us." 

“Forward, then!” said Tom King. “I will lead the 
way ! I suppose there is no other resource but to stay 
for a few hours at an inn ?” 

“ Our horses require rest,” said Dick Turpin, “ and it 
is upon their ileetness and powers of endurance that our 
lives depend ; therefore, that ought to reconcile us to 
running a great deal of risk.” 

“I know one inn,” said Tom King, “about seven miles 
from this spot ; it is in a lonely, retired situation. I have 
no doubt the landlord will treat ns well.” 

“ Let us try, at any rate. We shall Lave to perform the 
distance at a gallop, or else we shall scarcely be there 
before it is daylight.” 

“It is daybreak now,” said Claude — “look in the 
east.” 

In this quarter of the heavens the clouds looked some- 
what lighter than they did elsewhere, but the difference 
was very slight, and this indication of the approach of 
morning would have escaped any but a well-practiced 
eye. 

Tom King gave one glance, and then, touching his 
horse with the spur, set off at a hard gallop. 

He knew in what a little time the whole landscape 
would be illuminated. 

In something less than three-quarters of an hour he 
reached the vicinity of the inn of which he had spoken. 

The trees and fields, and indeed all objects not very 
remote, could be seen with perfect distinctness, though 
the sun had not yet risen. 

Suddenly turning round the corner, they came in sight 
of a picturesque old building. 

The three highwaymen who had never seen it before 
were quite taken by surprise, for the inn was so surrounded 
by trees as to be invisible until they were within a few 
yards of the front door. 

The inhabitants of this rustic dwelling had not yet 
risen, for on the upper floor the blinds were all drawn 
closely down, and below the shutters were all up. . 

“ We are a little bit too early, it seems,” said Tom 
King; “but never mind, 1 know these people are oarly 
risers, and it won’t be long before the inn is opened.” 

“ There’s not much fear of our being seen while we 
wait, I think,” said Dick Turpin, glancing around him. 

“ Very little. But if you like to follow me, I < \n almost 
put our discovery out of the question.” 

“ How so?" 

“Follow me, and yon shall see." 

There was a gateway at the side of the inn, and under- 
neath this Tom King passed with his comrader close 
behind him. 

The gateway communicated with the stables, which 
were built in the rear of the public-house. 

“Now,” said Tom, as they drew rein in the inn yard, 
“ don’t you think we are pretty secure here ?” 

“ There is not much danger of our being seen, at any 
rate. Hush 1 — who’s that ?” 

As the inn yard was paved with stones the horses’ 
feet made a loud, clattering sound, sufficient to awake a 
sound sleeper. 

Directly they had halted a voice cried : 

“Good morning, gentlemen 1 This is an early visit l 
Never mind, I’ll be down directly.” 

All four looked in the direction from which this voice 
proceeded, and saw a man’s head projected from a small 
window of a room that was built over one of the stables. 

“That’s the ostler,” said Tom; “he will be down 
directly." 

These words were verified ; for, \n less time than one 
could have believed possible, the man who had spoken 
made his appearance in the yard. 

“You are here uncimmon early, gentlemen,” ne said, 
touching his forehead repeatedly. “ You’ve come a good 
way, I should think. Your horses look very tired." 

•» They are," replied Tom : “ and it’s chiefly on their 
' account that we want to stop nere.” 
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''Ton couldn’t have eome to a better place, though I 
mj it” 

“ If you treat the horses well it will be nothing out oi 
your pocket, I can tell you that !” 

“ Well, air, I have been stable boy for a matter <rf five- 
and-twenty years or more, and I’ve Been » good many 
things in my time. For instance, I’m able to tell by sight 
whether gentlemen is gentlemen or not.” 

“ Very likely,” said Tom, as he slipped half a crown 
lute his hand. 44 There’s something to drink our healths ” 
The ostler was profuse in his acknowledgments. 

The highwaymen all dismounted rapidly, and the ostler 
ted the horses toward* the stables. 

44 I’m main sorry the master isn t up. This is his usual 
time, though, and we shall see him lirectly, I’ll be bound.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter” said Tom; “we are in no 
hurry.” 

The highwaymen were rather pleased than otherwise, 
is thus ha ing an opportunity of seeing that their horses 
were attended to. 

Dick Turpin in particular was most solicitous about 
Black Bess, who had exerted herself in a wonderful 
manner during the whole of the past night. 

While the ostler was engaged with the other steeds, 
he rubbed her down with his own hands in a manner that 
elicited the ostler’s admiration. 

By the time Dick had finished this task, the inn was 
opened. 

Nevertheless, the highwaymen refused to quit the 
(table until they had seen ail the horses amply supplied 
with provender. 

The ostler went on in advance to the inn, and, finding 
the landlord in the passage, he said to him, in a hurried 
whisper: 

- 44 Bun out, master ! There’s four gentlemen come to 
Mwp, and jolly good customers they’ll be !” 

44 How do you know it ?” 

**Oh, they’re real, right-down gentlemen, and no gan- 
M ton ! One gave me half a crown to drink his health t_e 
reij first thing after they came in.” 

Good customers at this little, out-of-the-way inn were 
quit® looked npon as 44 black swans,” and the landlord 
manifested accordingly an intense desire to pay them 
every respect. 

By the time these few words had been communicated to 
him, our three friends arrived. 

The landlord bowed to the very ground, and, in a most 
humble voice, desired to be made acquainted with their 
pleasure. 

44 We have travelled far,"’ said Tom King, 44 and onr 
horses are very tired, and so we have brought them here 
for food and rest.” 

“Very good, gentlemen! I will see that they meet 
with every attention.” 

“ Thank yon ! We will stay here in the meanwhile. 

44 Yes, gentlemen. Would you like a private room ? I 
have one that I shall be very happy to place at you dis 
poeal.” 

The landlord could easily say this ; for the matter of 
wade that was done, *hey might all have been considered 
private rooms. 

The four highwaymen followed him along the passage, 
and he ushe red them into a room that was really comfort- 
able, simply because it was clean. 

The articles of furniture in it were of the rudest and 
commonest description, but they were substantial, and 
well scoured and polished. 

“We want some breakfast,” said Tom King. “What 
can yon bring us nice and tempting ?” # 

“Well, gentlemen, the fact is you’ve ratner taken 
me nonplush. I don’t happen to have anything ready at 
the present moment, but I have some fine fowl, wnuh can 
be cooked for yon in a very little while." 

44 That will do, then. I think we might manage for 
once in a way to make a breakfast off roast towi. In the 
meanwhile, let ns have a bottle of the best wine you’ve 
got in your cellar.” 

The landlord of this inn was so exc eedingly delighted at 
having such good customers, that he could seawuly con- 
tain himself within reasonable bounds. 

It was many a day since the old Hedgehog Inn had 
bud four such customers beneath its roof at tne emm> 
time. 

Tom King closed the door, and then the four Lrianu* 


seated themselves at; close as they could to the window, 
and conversed with each other in a rapid and low tone of 
voice. 

“ Now, Turpin,” Tom said, 44 let no know without any 
more delay all that’s happened to you since we parted 
iast — I am burning with curiosity to know it. After- 
wards, I will satisfy whatever curiosity vou may feel, by 
narrating all that has befallen us.” 

44 It will take some time,” said Dick Turpin, 44 to ac- 
quaint yon with every particular ; but perhaps it will be 
the best and shortest way, and so J’d begin at the begin- 
ning.” 

Dick Turpin then proceeded to relate all those events 
so well known to the reader. 

He began from the time when he had been left in tie 
deserted mansion by his three comrades, when they set 
out on their expedition to the New Forest, and concluded 
by describing the means by which he had at length got 
rid of the troop of dragoons, that had kept with so maeft 
pertinacity upon his track. 

Long before this narrative was at an end, however, 
breakfast was laid upon the table. 

The fonr highwaymen did ample justice to the good 
cheer laid before them, and those apprehensions which 
they at first felt at entering a public-house again disap- 
peared. 

They believed that this, at least, would prove an ex- 
ception to the rest. 

Afterwards Tom King in his turn related the exploits of 
himself and comrades. 

Claude and Jack took advantage of this interval to lie 
down on a large sofa that was in the room, and have a 
couple of hours’ slumber. 

At the end of that time they were awoke, and Did 
Turpin and Tom King took their places. 

While they slept, Claude bade Jack keep guard. 

There seemed to be but little need for such a precaution 
as this. 

Still, it was as well to be careful, for their enemies on so 
many occasions had made their appearance when least of 
all expected, that the highwaymen fully understood the 
necessity of being constantly on the alert. 

When Tom King and Dick awoke, the short winter’s 
day had almost gone. 

The atmosphere looked thick and heavy, and there 
seemed every prospect of the night being dark and 
obscure. 

It was indeed such a night as would be favourable to 
Knights of the Road when carrying on their exploits. 

Another meal had been prepared for them by the land- 
lord, to which they did even better justice than to the 
preceding one, and after the table had been cleared Dick 
Turpin said : 

“Now that we are all aware of what has taken pi&oe, 
the next thing to be done is to consider over our future 
proceedings.” 


CHAPTER DXOV. . 

NOTWITHSTANDING SIXTEEN-STRING JACK’S PRECAUTION, 

THE DRAGOONS ARRIVE VERY SUDDENLY AT THE HEDGE- 
HOG INN. 

44 Before we begin to interchange any confidence,” 
remarked Claude Duval, 44 1 think we had better seat our- 
selves as far away from the door as we possibly can ; the 
landlord is amazingly civil, and consequently he may feel 
curious to find out all he can concerning us. I don’t say 
he would stand at the door listening to us, but such a 
thing might be.” 

“ Your caution is a good one,” said Dick Turpin, “and 
in speaking to each other we will raise our voices no 
higher than we are positively compelled.” 

“ Bo leng as we can just catch the sense of what is 
uttered, that is all that is necessary.” 

“Of eourse it is !” 

It happened that the window of the room was farthest 
from the door, and here the highwaymen seated them- 
selves* 

The position had advantages in other respects, Inas- 
much as they were enabled to command a view of the 
front of the inn. 

Sixteen-String Jaak looked out of the window, but 
owing to the immense quantity of trees fchui Kiew aU 
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around, he was only able to see for a distance of a ( w ! 
yards. I 

“ Before we begin to discuss oar plans,” he exclaimed, j 
“ I should like to consider our position a little. Doesn’t it', 
strike you that we should be in rather an awkward pre- 
dicament if the dragoons were to ride up to the doe» ?” 

“ We should ; but I am in hopes thev will not discover 
our retreat,” replied Tom King. 

“ I know you are, but they might do so for all tnat 1” 

“ I know the commanding officer is a resolute, deter- 
mined man,” said Dick Turpin, “ and we ought uot to 
omit, any safeguard !” 

“That was what I thought,” said Sixtoen-fe.ring Jack, 

* and the reason why I spoke. Now, if we sit here at this 
window, we can see out in the front of the inn , to be sure, 
out then I don’t see what advantage that is ; it would be a 
different thing if we could place ourselves at a window 
which commanded a view of the country.” 

“ So it would,” 6aid Tom King, “ but there’s no winflow 
in this house from which a view can be obtained— it ia so 
completely surrounded by high trees.” 

“Night is approaching,” said Claude Duval, “and I 
must confess I don’t like the idea of sitting here and not 
being able to discover the approach of our enemies until 
tuey are absolutely upon us.” 

“ It would not be safe to leave," said Tom King. “ It is 
too light." 

“ I think I can get you out of the difficulty," said Six- 
teen-String Jack, “if yon will only be content to leave it 
to me.” 

“We will do so with every confidence^’ said Turpin. 

“ Well, then, I will go and make a little arrangement 
with the ostler that I feel sure will produce the most 
satisfactory result." 

“ Be careful !” 

“ Oh, never fear ; I have had some experience with 
these gentlemen, and know just how to deal with them." 

“ You have managed very cleverly up to the present," 
•aid Dick, with a smile, “ and I don’t see why you should 
fail now!” 

“ I am not at all afraid of doing so,” replied Jack, “ for I 
have got a good scheme in my head.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“Wait till I come back, and then 1 will tell you, for the 
sooner I put it into execution the better.” 

“ Be off, then !” 

Sixteen-String Jack left the room and immeu i .»tely 
made his way to the stables. 

First of all he took a good look at all the horses, and 
certainly what he saw was satisfactory in the highest de- 
gree. 

All were well supplied with food, and looked already 
very much better for their brief rest. 

Sixteen-8tring Jack expressed his approval to very 
warm terms, and then he added : 

“I suppose you wouldn't mind performing a little 
extra service for me, if I paid you well for it ?” 

“ Certainly not, sir I" replied the ostler, with a grin. 
“ I shall be delighted to serve you in any way that lies in 
my power.” 

“I thought as much,” said Jack. “I formed a favour- 
able opinion of you as soon as I saw you this morning.” 

“Thank you, sir I What is it you might want me to 
do?” 

“ Something very important, and therefore I trust you 
will pay particular attention to my instructions.” 

“ I will, sir ; and though I don’t like to boast of myself, 
yet I could promise you that your orders will be carried 
out entirely to your satisfaction.” 

“I have just the same opinion of you mvseii,” said 
Sixteen-? triug Jack “Now listen." 

“ I will.' 

“ I suppose, then, that you have heard talk of Diok 
Turpin, aud all his gang— have yon ?” 

“Oh, yes; I rather believe you, I have! Stop a 
minute — i r ve got a paper up in the loft all about them 1 

“ Well, never mind— don’t trouble yourself to fetoh 
it 1” said Jaok, hastily, as the ostler was about to run off. 

“ Very well, sir 1" 

“ l know all about that paper. You must know that 
not very long ago, I happened to be robbed by this Diok 
Turpir. ar.d his gang.” 

“ Did you, sir, really ?” 

Yes, I was all alone, and there were so many that I 


didn t dare make any resistance, so J gave up my money 
and thought myself lucky in getting off without injury." 

The ostler nodded, and wao deeply interested. 

’' However, I vowed to have revenge upon the rascal, 
and to try ray utmost to capture him.” 

11 Now did you though ?” 

“ i did, aud I spoke about it to three gent.siucu friend* 
of mine.” 

“ Those that I saw arrive with you this morning ?” 

“ The same Out of their friendship for me they re- 
solved not to spare their trouble, but to try their best to 
help me to capture the rascal." 

“ But what ia it you want me to do, sir ?” 

“ That’s . just what I’m coming to. You must under- 
stand that ? ht ve made some arrangements with a troop 
of dragoons and a troop of police officers.” 

“Tb help you in capturing them, I suppose?” 

‘' Exactly. You have hit the right nail on the head, 
and yon must know further that we had arranged to meet 
these police and dragoons at a place some distance from 
here ; but during last night, happening to catch sight oi 
the villains, we had a long chase after them, which 
knocked our horsos up, and reduced them to the condition 
they were in this morning. We are so comfortable in 
doors, my friends and myself, that we should very much 
like to stop to the last moment, but we can't see far out 
of the window." 

The ostler was at a loss to comprehend what obstacle 
their not being able to see out of the winctow should be 
to their stopping at the inn, so he stared at Jack with a 
puzzled, inquiring air. 

“ I would not miss this appointment for the world I” 
said Jack. “ I don’t know which will arrive first, the 
officers or the dragoons, and what I want you to do is 
simply this — to take up your position at some place 
where you are able to command a good view of the high- 
road.” 

“ Yea, sir." 

“ I want you to stop and keop a capital look-out. The 
moment you see any police officers or any mounted soldiers 
approaching, lose not a moment in coming back to the inn 
and toll us of it, in order that we can mount our horse*, anl 
meet them, so as to keep our appointment.” 

“ I’ll do it, sir — I’ll do it with all the pleasure in life !" 

“ Perform your duty faithfully, and yon shall be well re- 
warded, never fear !” 

“ Many thanks to you, sir, for you’re a real gentleman 
and no mistake ! . I’ll go up on to the top of the hill 
yonder, and as soon as I see any officers or soldiers 
coming, I will let you know, or I’ll run and toll them 
you’re here, if you like !” 

“No, no!" said Sixteen-String Jack — “I don't want 
you to do that! We will ride to the appointed spot and 
meet them there." 

“ Very well, sir ! You can depend upon me.” 

The ostler at once took his departure, and Sixteen- 
String Jack, believing he had arranged matters in a very 
satisfactory way, returned to the inn. 

He was eagerly questioned by his comrados, who could 
not help laughing at the audacity of his scheme. 

“Do you think you have thoroughly deceived him?” 
asked Dick. “ If he happens to grow suspicious we shall 
be in an awkward fix.” 

“ Not very, I think. But if you will take my advice, 
we will make all our arrangements as regards our future 
conduct between now and nightfall, and as soon as ever 
it is dark enough we will be off.” 

“That’s precisely what I was going to propose" e»u* 
t Dick Turpin. 

“And n®w, Dick," said Tom. 'w'uatis it you ». k;* < • 

do?” 

Turpin was silent for a moment, and then he said : 

“ I have told you that Maud is oonfined in Newgate. 
While she is in one of those dismal cells I can kuow no 
rest. She must be set at liberty !’’ 

“ Well, Diok. let the risk be what it may, we will aid 
you in any soheme you like to propose. We are all ready 
and willing to lay down our lives, if that will save you 

“Many thanks, my friend! I don't wish to exact 
any suoh sacrifice from you ; but at the same time Ida 
desire that Maud should be set at liberty." 

“ And she shall be," said Claude -Duval, “ if wa pull 
Newgate down stone by stone !” 

“ Diok Turpin wav well pleased to hoar his ocmp-uiMGr, 
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talk thus, but the thought that at that very moment 
Hand was in a dungeon was perfect torture to hire. 

“ But," said Tom King, “I don’t think old Matthews 
mggestions and advice should be altogethe r lost sigLt of ” 
“Nor I,” said Dick, quickly. 

“When did he tell you the sessions would l>«t'in ?” 

“ On Wednesday.” 

“And to-day is Monday, so you see we hare but little 
rim e before us. It will be Tuesday morning before we 
on reach London, and it will bo Vfednesday morning, at 
the very least, before the escape can be accomplished 
"If not achieved by that time,” said Dick, “sae will 
be placed at the bar at the Old Bailey to take her trial.” 

1 And the probability i3,” said Claude Duval, emphati- 
cally, “ that she will be acquitted.” * 

The reader must understand that Dick Turpin had 
made his three companions fully acquainted with all that 
old Matthew had said to him. 

They one and all grasped at the idea that the plan had 
been concocted and carried into effect by Mr. Wriggles, 
in the hope of being enabled to capture them easily by 
drawing them into a trap. 

“Dick," said Tom, at length, “if you say the word, I 
am ready to set out this minute, and gallop straight to 
Newgate and try my best to get Maud out by main force ; 
at the same time I must ask you to consider what I have 
to say ” 

“ 1 will do so willingly.” 

“ Then I, like old Matthew, think that it could make but 
little difference to Maud if she remains prisoner a day or 
two longer, and that it will be au immense advantage if 
ahe is acquitted of the crime imputed to her, because 
'hen he would be free from any further persecution.” 

“But,” said Dick, “if she undergoes the ordeal of a 
public examination, do you think there is a probability of 
obtaining her discharge ?” 

“ Certainly I do ! What can be easier for us than to gallop 
10 -night as far as Parson Hartext’s, and force him to write 
and sign a regular certificate of the marriage ?” 

" I am sure it could be done,” said Claude and Jack 
“ I am inclined to think so too,” responded Turpin. 

“ Then," added Tom King, “ let that be our plan. If it 
fails no one will be the loser, because then we should 
stand just as good a chance of effecting a reervio as ■sr* to 
at the present time.” 

* Better !'* nti serve© Claude. 

“ Ana think,” con tin tied Tom King, “how bitter would 
oe the disappointment of Mr. Wriggles ahoulw-Mand hap- 1 
pen to be acquitted, as I feel almost sure she will be ! The 
scheme that he has elaborated with so much pains will be 
completely blown to the winds, and he will be filled with 
mortification and despair.” 

“ I am content tc act upon your advice,” said Turpin, 

‘ and to do as you desire.” 

° Then,” added Tom, “ as it is a long way to Parson 
Martext’s, and as it is already quite dark, I propose that 
we set out at once.” 

“ Unfortunately we cannot juet at present,” said Six- 
teen-String Jack, “ for the ostler is away.” 

“ Oh, we can get over that difficulty. Let us call the 
landlord, pay our reckoning, and depart.” 

Just as these words were spoken, they heard footsteps 
outside. 

It was already quite dark ; still, by looking through the 
window, they managed to perceive the outline of a human 
form, which, in a moment afterwards, they recognised as 
being that of the ostler. 

Jack jumped up and tapped at the window. 

The ostler heard the sound and came towards it. 

Turning the little button, Jack opened the easement, 
-and before he could address a single question to the u-w 
comer, the ostler said : 

"I have just seen ’em. although it is dark, and they 
are very close too !" 

" Seen whom ?” asked S : xtoen-String Jack. 

" Oh, a troop of — of — mounted sogers ! They do iook 
fine ! 1 was obliged to stop watching for a ’iicie time, 
they did look so unkimmon well !” 

■* They were riding along the road, I suppose ?’* 

"Yes, sir; and it -.eeraed tome thoy were coming here/ 
—leastways, we shall know for certain whether they aro' 
not in a couple of minutes — for, as I said oefom' they I 
»ory close at hand.” 

<»:.« Tixsin 1" sa-'d Jack. ‘ Saddle our boras, with 


all jpeed ! I don’t want thorn to find us here! I would 
pot miss the appointment at the proper place for the 
l world ! Run — and if you saddle the horses quickly you 
| shall have a good rewiwd •” 

' “ I am off, gentlemen — lam off!” cried the ostler, and 

'»s he spoi-e the words he d«xted round to the back of the 
inn. 

Considering it waa high time to be gone, the highway- 
men left the room in which they had been sitting, and 
slid out into the passage. 

At the bar counter the landlord was standing, and 
here they stopped 

“ We are obliged to leave rather abruptly,” said Tom 
King, “and I am sorry to do it, for we have been made so 
very comfortable. However, if you will namo your 
reckoning, we ./ill pay you.” 

“ Shall I order your horses to be got ready 

“Nc, thank you — they art 1 already saddled.” 

“You’ve seen the ostler, then ?” 

•„ “ Yes. Make haste — what’s the amount of the bill ?” 

“Never mind the amount!” said Sixteen-String Jack, 
putting his hand in his pocktt and taking out throe 
guineas. “Here — this will cover the damage, I know'” 

Just as he placed the coins on the bar counter, the 
dragoons drew up with a prodigious clatter at the front 
door of the inn. 


CHAPTER DXOVI. 

OLD MATTHEW RESOLVES TO COMMUNICATE TO MAUD THE 
RESULT OF HIS CONFERENCE WITH DICK TURPIN. 
The night was well-nigh spent by the time old Matthew 
reached his house in Drury Lane. 

Wo have stated that he sat for some time in his little 
back parlour, chuckling to himself over the trick he had 
played the officer®, and the state cf exasperation he had 
got thorn into. 

By degrees he calmed himself down, and as he was very 
tired, retired to rest, although some tinge of daylight 
could be seen over the contiguous house-tops. 

In the morning he enjoyed another good laugh at the 
officers’ expense, and thought what a delight he should 
feel if he could rcalv omr.municatu to somebody the parti- 
culars of oil that had taken pSaoe. 

Presently, however, his thoughts reverted to fcia rnd 
friend Dick Turpin, and then to Maud in Newgate. 

“ Poor thing !” he said. “ I am very sorry for her, and 
yet she ought not to grumble, for as she made her own 
bed, so she must lie in it. I never could make out what 
Dick wanted to tie himself to a woman for. He might 
have been sure some trouble would have come of it.” 

The entrance of an early customer at this juncture put 
an end to Matthew’s further reflections. 

“How dreadfully lonely and s.ad she must be, poor 
thing ; I feel really sorry for her, and if I could do any- 
thing for her, I’m sure 1 would ! Of course, she’s not 
heard a word from a soul since she has been confined in 
prison, and she will begin to think she is deserted. What 
a consolation it would be, now, if I could manage to let 
her know the result of my conversation with her husband ! 
It would lighten her heart of a heavy load, I feel quite 
sure of that ; but the worst of it is, I can’t see how it is to 
be managed — they won’t allow me to pay her a visit, 
that’s certain !” 

Old Matthew rubbed his head — a common habit, with 
him whenever he was perplexed about anything. 

But it is hoped that by this time the reader is ton well 
acquainted with the landlord’s character to imagine that 
he would be baffled by such a circumstance as the 
present. 

“I know very well,” he resumed, “if ene was only 
aware of what I could tell her she would put up with her 
fate, hard as it is. without a sigh ; but if not a word is 
said to her, and if she finds she is allowed to be bi ought 
up for trial, I wonder what she will think cf Dick and his 
comrades ? No, no — it must not be ; she must be com- 
municated with somehow or other, that’s quite clear !” 

But if this was clear, the moans by which she could Do 
communicated with was not. 

“ It’s a confounded umsance to think that I should be 
tit-, closely watched as 1 am — it’s a thousand pities tha 
officers have not something else to do ! I know that so 
sure ad I attempt to go out there will be a whole hosr. of 
the rsucals sueakinj' after tr.y heels : but as it is quite ot.i : k.'m. 
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that they would not admit rae into Newgate, I most try to 
think of some one else that they would !” 

Many individuals suggested themselves te old Matthew, 
but a the name of each he shook his head, as though to 
say, 44 He won’t do.” 

Suddenly, a bright thought entered his mind, «ad 
quite a change took place in his whole deportment. 

“ Of course," he cried, 44 that’s the very ticket ! I 
wonder, now, how I could have forgotten it; I might 
just as well have forgotten the nose on my face 1 Ah, 
veil, it don’t matter ; I think I can see my way straight- 
forward at last." 

Old Matthew was but ( 7 A indifferent writer ; neverthe- 
less, after speaking these JTordshe went into his private 
room, and an a sheet cf paper scrawled the 2cfiawing 
words : — 

“ My dear Neil, 

“Coma here at once — I went to see you. 

44 From Matthew.” 

This laconic epistle Matthew folded up, and super- 
scribed it — 

44 Mr. Charles Clark, 

“No. 4, Cain’s Place, 

“Camden Town. 

“For Nell." 

Of course this letter was intended for no other than the 
poor apprentice girl, Ellen, who had been so kindly caken 
under the protection of Tom Davis and his wife in 
the time of their prosperity, and who had since so well 
requited them for their kindness. 

in order to avoid discovery, and in order to conceal 
his identity, Tom Davis had adopted the name of Charles 
.Clark when he took up his residence at the address above 
given. 

And now, had old Matthew lived in the present day. 
the difficulties attending upon the delivery of the letter 
would have vanished in a moment. 

He would only have had to walk out and drop the 
missive in the first pillar letter-box he came to. 

But in those days the delivery of letters was expensive 
and uncertain, even when the distance they had to go was 
short. 

Besides, the people at the post-office might be communi- 
cated with by the police officers, or the secret discovered 
in some way ; but most of all, old Matthew desired that 
not a moment should be lest in the delivery of the letter. 

Therefore he was forced to cast about him for some 
means by which he could achieve this object. 

There was a young woman who lived m the house, and 
who, in the landlord’s absence, took charge of the bar, 
but she was as well known to the police officers as Matthew 
himself, and therefore it would be useless to have des- 
patched her upon the errand. 

Yet if he left his own house suspicion would be aroused, 
— he had latterly had convincing proof of it ; and so, quite 
bewildered, he resolved to call this barmaid, on whom he 
knew he could rely, and ask her advice about the matter. 

“ Come here, Lizzie," he said, 44 and shut the door.” 

He was obeyed. 

“ I want this letter taken immediately to Camden Town. 
You must not go, but do you know anyone who could ?” 

44 There’s my sister, sir, that works for a spangle- 
makor in Bow Street, — she might be able, perhaps.” 

“ Of course — commend me to a woman for finding a 
way out of a difficulty. You often go to see your sister, 
do you not?” 

“ When I can.” 

41 Take this letter, then, but be sure whon you give it 
her that no one observes you, and ask her to deliver it at 
once. In the meanwhile, you will come back. Here’s 
a crown piece, which you can give to your sister tor n<.-r 
trouble." 

Lizzie departed, and returned in something less than a 
quarter of an hour. 

Old Matthew could tell by the look of her face that she 
Had succeeded in her attempt. 

“ Will she go ?” he asked. 

“ Ye3." 

44 D.d you see anyone following you after you got out 
tato the itreet ?" 

** v u— one of the police officers." 


44 1 expected as much. Did you see him when yon came 
out of your sister’s ?" 

44 Yes; and he followed me back here again.” 

“All right I That will do. I won’t forget you for this, 
Lizzie !” 

Having succeeued to this extent, old Matthc w waited 
with very great impatience for the arrival of Ellen. 

Considering all circumstances, it was perhaps quite a* 
well that darkness had set in before the young girl mad? 
her appearance. 

3he was so much altered that there was little feai the 
police officers would recognise her. 

Old Matthew called her on one side, and explained whai 
it was he wished her to do. 

When Ellen learned that she would have an opportunity 
of rendering Turpin a service, she was anxious in the ex- 
treme to set about doing it at once. 

Matthew took care to inform her of all the circumstances 
so far as he was acquainted with them, in order that when 
she gained access to Maud she might be able to answer 
any questions that might he put to her. 

44 In the first place,” he said, 44 it will be necessary for 
you to obtain an order to visit the prisoner ” 

44 How shall I obtain one ?” 

“I don’t think you will have any trouble if you 
wait upon one of the magistrates and state that you 
are sister, or cousin, or something of that sort, to the 
prisoner.” 

“ And when shall I get the order?” 

“ It will be useless for you to try until to-morrow morn- 
ing, so what you must do now is to go straight back to 
Camden Town, and in the morning set out in good time, 
but, above all things, don’t call here ; and as soon as ycu 
have got the order, go straight on to Newgate * 

“You may depend I will do everything you desire,' 1 
said Ellen, genMy. “ When I show the order at the door 
of the prison, I suppose they will admit me ?" 

44 They dare not refuse ; and when you succeed in gain- 
ing admission to the prisoner, I shall leave it to your tact 
to manage the rest.” 

This understanding having been come to, Ellen with- 
drew, and old Matthew was obliged to wait with what 
patience he could to learn the success of his scheme. 

In the meanwnile Ellen reached her residence without, 
accident, and in the morning set out upon her highly-im- 
portant errand. 

She bad more trouble in getting an order for ad- 
mission to see Maud than old Matthew had led her to 
anticipate ; but at length, chiefly owing to the sweetness 
ana gentleness of her manner, she received the paper she 
desired. 

Armed with this, she made all speed to Newgate. 

The sight of the gloomy, dismal-looking prison sent * 
thrill of horror through her blood. 

She knocked in a resolute manner, and when, in re- 
sponse, the turnkey removed the shutter that covered the 
iron grating in the centre of the door, sho immediately 
displayed her order for admission. 

The fastenings were then removed, and the poaderoia 
door swung open. 

44 1 must send this paper to the Governor," said the 
turnkey, gruffly, 44 and while that is being done, you can 
step into that chamber, where you will be searched by 
the prison matron.” 

Ellen know that she had this ordeal to go through, but 
cared nothing at all about it, for it was no part of hei 
purpose to convey any forbidden article to the prisoner. 

Mr. Cawthorn looked at the order with a suspicious 
eye. 

It must be horns in mind that he knew perfectly well 
who Maud was, and, more than that, Mr. Wriggles 
had taken him entirely into his confidence. 

He was told tnat the ordei had been brought by x 
female, and, remembering how on a former occasion ho 
had detected Tom King in hi8 disguise, the Governor 
with great importance, made his way to the vestibule. 

One glance, however, at the feminine form and features 
of Ellen was enough to convince anyone of her true sea. 
so that whatever hopes the Governor might have hail iu 
this quarter were disappointed. 

4 Want to see the prisoner, do you ?"’ he said, clasping 
nis hands behind his back, and «wayi' g backwards and 
forwards upon his toes and heels, as was his woafc. “ V ray , 
what’s your business with her ? 
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“ I do wau. to see the prisoner,” said Ellen m reply, 
taking no notice of the last part of the Governor s speech. 
“ When the magistrate gave mo the order, he said that i 

“'u (j^ | Y ery well— very well ! Of course I know all 
about that. Mrs. SnotSe !” 

“Yes, sir.” . 

■ Mrs. Snofde was the matron who attended tc tue temaie 


prisoners. 

“ Have you birchen this young woman ? asked Air. 
Cawthom 

“ Humbly, yes, sir, I has. 1 ' 

“ Anything suspicious ?” 

“No, cothink at all.” 

“ Ahem 1 Mrs. Snoiilo !’ 

“ Sir ?” 

“ You’re sure it’s a female?” 

** Oh, sir !” 

No. 127.— Brack Bess. 


■■• £ mean, Mrs. Snoffle, you’ro sure it isn't a man i 

diS “Oh,°sir, how could you suppose such a tiling, and I’v 
been shut up in the searching-room with her? Oh m 
Mr. Cawthom— I am sure she’s a female ! 

Mrs Snolile simpered and giggled, and tried to mah 
herself as amiable as she cuuld, tor be it known that tL 
lady in question entertained matrimonial designs airaim 

tU M?.°Cawthom knew ha could rely upon truth, 
what the matron said, and finding he was altogethe^ p 
a wrong scent on this occasion, he did not attempt 

raise anv more obstacles to the visit. 

“Winch,” he exclaimed “ get the key of No. 15, an 

f °WhKd C obeyed, and under the escort of t lib Turnkey an 

theGo vernon Ellen was led through the 

and down the steep stone staircases to Mauds cmh 
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The boor wtis at length thrown open, and the Governor, 
stepping down into the coll, held out his hand to assist 
Ellon to follow him. 

Hut disdaining to n. at® use of it, she sprang dow« 
lightly and easily. ' ' 

Coming out of the light into the darkness of the cell, 
ene was at first unable to see around her with proper 
distinctness, for, in order to he revenged upon Dick, Mr. 
Oawthorri had chosen one of the darkest and most dismal 
dungeons in the whole prison for the receDtion cf Lis 
wife. 

Oh, if Turpin had only known the nature of tte place 
in which Maud was confined, no entreaties — no considera- 
tions of safety would have induced him to lose a moment 
in making a irantic effort to sat her at liherty 1 

For no own safety, for the safety of his tliree comrades, 
and for the welfaro of Maud herself, it was a fortunate 
thing that he did not possess this knowledge. 

A faint ejaculation that came from Maud’s Ups J truck 
upon Ellen’s ears as seen as she entered. 

Hastening forward, she. in another moment and not 
without a strange sensation in her breast, founu' herself 
face to face with Dick Turpin’s wife. 

Mr. Caw thom stood close by, with the intention of 
being an attentive auditor of all that was said by the 
visitor to the prisoner. ’ 

CHAPTER DXCVIL 

HR. CAWTHORN FINDS 101,1, KN QtfpTK A MATCH FOI*. HIM.. 

Maud had suffered much during her sojourn in the 
prison of Newgate, and traces of all that she had gone 
through wore legibly impressed upon her countenance. 

She was borne down by an accumulation of distressful 
thoughts and feelings. 

First, there was Dick himself, about whose safety she 
felt the greatest alarm. 

Then there was her own unpleasant and degrading 
position, for such a one as Maud could not help feeling 
her humiliation keenly. 

Deprived of light— of wholesome food and drink, and 
distracted by terrible reflections, she was worn almost to a 
shadow. 

Sleep, too, was almost a stranger to her eyelils, for in 
that noisome place slumber seemed impossible. 

Then, at intervals she was subjected to the jeers of the 
Governor and the turnkeys, the former of whom flattered 
himself that by treating Maud in this manner lie was 
having some kind of a revenge upon his old foe, Dick 
Tfirpin. 

His conduct was just what might have been expected 
from anyone having so mean and base a spirit as he 
possessed. 

The time passed most wearily to Lor, and yet her 
sense of listening was ever on the stretch, "tor she 
dreaded continually to hear that Turpin had been made 
prisoner. 

That he would endeavour to rescue hor she felt assured, 
and trembled with horror at the Imre thought., for she 
believed that any such attempt would only result in his 
own destruction. 

When she heard the fastenings of ncr door removed in 
order to admit Ellen, her heart beat so painfully that she 
could scarcely dra w her breath. 

She knew that it was an unusual hour for a visit to be 
paid to her by the officials of the orison, and that efore 
cometbing of an extraordinary charac. sr had occured. 

Her worst forebodings she imagined were about to bo 

loAOSHil 

What was kv surprise and satisfaction, then, to find 
instead, that it was some one whose face beamed with 
kindliness and sympathy towards her who had entered. 

' She did not recognise her face ; indeed, M>“d had only 
heard of Ellen, not seen her. 

inn Stic was a friend — : she was quite sure of {bat, and so 
miserable in her Bolitude as she had been, she fen lA.tt sue 
could have clasped this stranger to her breast. 

Ellen was scarcely less affected at the meeting, though 
from different reasons. 

The gratitude which sucu a nature as hers was sure to 
feel for the benefit Tufpir had rendered her had by 
degrees warmed into a deeper feeling, and it was n it until 
had burned the bold highwayman ?/as married *Jutt 
realised she loved him. 
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It was, therefore, only natural that she should M 
overpowered with emotiou at the meeting, 

Mr. Cuwthom stood unnleasantly close, screwing up 
one eye and looking inquisitively and mockingly into 
their faces, while Lo swayed himself ' slowly bao* wards 
and forwards. 

Ellon did not know bow to commence the ^uvursa- 
tion. 

Had they been alone, she would have experienced some 
difficulty ; but the unexpected presence of the Governor 
eeomed to seal her lips. 

Maud was burning with anxiety to ask after her 
husband’s welfare, yet she feared to utter his name. 

She only gazed speechlessly and inquiringly into Ellen’s 
. eyes. . 

“ Half an hour js-we time allowed tor a visit,” said Mr. 
Cawthorn, “ so I adyise you to make the most of tho 
minutes that remain. What odd women you are! Why 
don’t you talk to one another ?” 

“I did not know,” said Ellen, “that anyone would be 
present during our interview.” 

“ Oh, didn’t you indeed, my chuck ? Well, perhaps you 
might have been left alone, only I didn’t consider it 
advisable, and in this place I rather reign supreme, you 
know, and do what 1 like.” 

“ Would you not grant me the favour,” asked Ellen, 
with beseeching earnestness, “ to leave the cell while we 
interchange a few remarks?” 

“ It breaks my heart to refuse you — it does indeed !” 

The Governor uttered the words in a laughing, banter- 
ing tone. 

“You will have to say every tiring before me "’heat- 
length exclaimed, getting irritated at their continued 
silence ; “ so I should advice you to begin at once. There’s 
a quarter of an hour gone already." 

“ it’s something for her ear alone that I have to say,” 
replied Ellen. ' ... ' 

“1 quite expected so,” rejoined the Governor, with a 
complacent smile at his own cleverness. “ You might 
just as well speak as keep silent — I know very well what 
the subject of your speech will be.” 

Ellen looked at him half terrified. 

“ You want to concert some nice liitle plan of escape 
with the prisoner— to tell her what to do at a certain time, 
ang such like ; but you won't manage it while I am 
Governor of Newgate. 1 have had ono daring escape, 
but 1 mean to guard aganast another.” 

From, the manner in which the Governor spoke, it was 
quite clear that lie fully meant eveiy word Le said. 

Ellen’s embarrassment increased. 

“At all risks,” exclaimed Maud, unable to bear the 
suspense any longer — “at all risks, although he may 
overhear your communication, tell me what you havo 
come hero to say 1” 

Ellen looked much dit-^ossed, and hesitated to reply as 
she had been bidden. 

Maud repented her entreaty with more vehemence than 
before, so that Ellen was constrained to say: 

“ The chief thing I have to tell you ia that all yon 
.know and hold dear are quite well and is portoitt safety 
at the present moment. You will bo brought to trial or 
tho charge that has boon brought against you ; but such 
evidence will be produced as will lead to your acquittal. 
You will then be set at liberty.” 

“ Is that indeed the case?” asked Maud, clasping Ivor 
hands together. “You are nut deceiving mo? — you are 
sui.v« of what you say ?” 

“ I am sure that J repeat that which ha< c been told to 

“Oti,it‘s quite correct. I should say,” said Mr. Caw- 
thorn, with a sneer ; “ 1 *>>■ -\!d think that’, h « i; would 

j myself.” 

Of this speech neither -took xny notice. 

* I am in a position,” continued EUenf "to answer 
almost any question that you like to ask mo* but you must 
bo on you guard, for you might let fail a word which 
would get your friends into serious trouble.” 

“ Quite a young lawyer, I declare !” said tho Governor, 
attempting to chuck Ellen under the chin. 

This familiarity she had the spirit to resist by giving 
Lim such a slap on the cheek with her open hand, 'that it 
made it tingle again. 1 \ ’ ' ,‘TR * 

“ You d — d little vixen !” he exclaimed, rubbing tea 
I rail luetuliy. “ Do you know what you’re about ? I wHl 
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have you locked up on the charge of being an accom- 
plice !” 1 

“ You dare not !” said Ellen, resolutely, though while 
she spoke the words her heart quaked, for she had no 
meant) of knowing how far the Governor’s powar might 
extend. 

Maud pondered over the last words epokeu by her 
visitor, and dually asked : 

“Are you sure that my husband is well and in safety ?” 

“ Quite sure. ’ 

“ Do you speak from your own knowledge ? Ea#» .vou 
seen him recently ?" 

“No, but the person who gave me tho information is 
ono upon whose word I am sure yon would rely.” 

“ Aud it was this person who stmt the message?” 

“Yes, and it is to the effect that you are to summon «p 
all the fortitude and courage you possess, in order to 
undergo the ordeai of a public trial. The result is almost 
certain — you will be set at liberty.” 

“ I shall, if my marriage can be proved,” said Maud. 

“ Will the proof be forthcoming ?” 

“ That I have not been told,” was the reply, “ but I 
should not hesitate to say yes, because I was so expressly 
told that the trial would result in your discharge.” 

“ Then I will forbear to ask any more questions, or in- 
quire further into particulars,” said Maud, stilling a sob. 

It was hard indeed to think that a friend should stand 
before her who by her disclosures would pro Viably be able 
to lift a great weight from her heart, or at auy rate would 
be able to soothe the anguish which she suffered. 

It was very hard that, in consequence of the presence of 
the Governor, she did not dare ask her to make a full 
disclosure of all the facts she knew. 

“ I have told you the main part of .the message,” con • 
tinned Ellen, anxious to cheer the fair prisoner’s drooping 
spirits. “1 have only to add that you are earnestly de- 
sired to keep up your spirits as well as you are able, and 
thon all will be .well.” 

“And my trial?” asked Maud, “when will that take 
place ? — will it bo soon ?” 

“ I think three days at the most.” 

“That intelligence is indeed welcome, for if I knew I 
had to stay much longer in this horrible place I should 
die?” 

“No you wouldn’t,” said Mr. Cawthorn', once more 
joining iu tho conversation. “ Prisoners don’t die quite so 
easy. Li would be a good job if they did, and then the 
country would be saved some expense.” 

Of this speech, like tie last, no notice was taken by the 
persons to whom it was addressed. 

This enmged tbs Governor more than words can de- 
scribe. 

“A thousand thanks,” said Maud, once more taking 
Ellon’s hands within her own — “a thousand thanks for 
your kindness in comiug here, and for bringing mo such 
joyful information. Before you go, tell me who you arc ?’’ 

“ I dare not do that at present,” said Ellen. “ I have 
been expressly cautioned against it — you must wait until 
after your liberation.” 

“I Will — I will,” said Maud, with the tears trickling 
down her cheeks. “ Ok, how I wish that tho day of my 
trial would arrive !” 

“ It will soon be here,” said Ellen, and you must bear 
in mind that tne time which has to elapse between now 
and then will be a busy one for ,vour friends, who are 
obtaining the necessary evidence.” 

“ I can already fancy myself at liberty,” said Maud. 

“ Now that I have only three more weary nights to pass, 

I feel content.” 

“Time’s up now, you vicious jado!” interrupted the 
Governor once mure. “ Troop off, and think yourself 
lucky that you have not got into trouble ! It’s all owing 
to my kindness ; if I liked, I could have locked you up f” 

Maud was groatly alarmed at this threat, and wls about 
to intercede, out Ellen prevented her. 

“You have no power to touch me!” eho said, '*»aty. 

“ I came here under the protection of an order from a 
magistrate !’’ 

“I know you dia; aul if you had not brought that 
piece of paper with you, tho present interview would not 
have taken place, liut, come, the halt-hour has expired. 
Be off ! — loave the coll 1 If you don’t do wo of your own 
accord, I 6hall use force !” . 

“lam going,” cried FJlen. “ Pray don’t touch me !” ) 


“Once more, a thousand thanks!” said Maud, Btill 
weeping. “I 6hall never forget you for this kindness - 
When you return, toll them that I am happy, and that I 
am waiting with resignation for my dour of trial to come!” 

The two girls embraced each other, and then, rather 
than suffer tho Governor to lay a finger uj>on her, Ellen 
darted quickly through the door of the cell, which Lad 
been opened by the turnkey 

The Governor noticed bev aversion, and most fervently 
wished he was ablo to punish hor in some way, but La 
was absolutely powerless. 

The door of tho cell was closed, aud tho fastenings put 
up. and then tho little party returned to the vestibule. * 

Tho Governor resolved to make ono more trial before 
Ellen left, aud so, just as the man on tho lock was about 
to open the door and allow her. to go forth, Mr. Cawthorn 
made a sudden sign, and said : 

“ Wait a minute, my charmer — not so fast ! You can’t 
leave here until you tell me who you are! I insist upon 
it ! Hero is the book ; you must write your uarno aud 
address in it !” 

Ellen trembled when she hoard these words, for she 
know not how to get out of the difficulty. 

The Governor noticed her agitation, and rejoiced. 

“ Come along,” he said, attempting to take hold of her 
arm. “No resistance — no foolery! Write your name 
down in plain black and white, and also where you 
live !’’ 

“ I shall do nothing of the sort !” Ellen managed to say 
at length. 

“ Oh, won’t you ! Then wo will try if you can be 
made ! You have your choice — you can either give me 
the information I want, or remain and be locked up a 
prisoner !” 

“ Then 1 will remain !” said Ellen. 

This decision took Mr. Cawthorn by surprise. 

He made sure that, in her terror, she would have dis- 
closed who she was. 

Resolved not to abandon the attempt until ho had made 
ono more effort, he said : 

“Then, if you are so obatinaio, you must consider 
yourself in custody. Wineli, lock her up in one of the 
cells !” 

Winch came towards Ellen at once frith a large bunch 
of keys in his hand. 

The poor girl trembled, and was *.« frightened thi.t she 
was afraid she would fall into a swoon. 

At last, by a powerful effort, she managed to ask : 

“ Upon what charge am I made prisoner ? By what 
right do you lock me up 7" 

“It will be sufficient for me if I choose to do- so,” 
replied the Governor, “ but, if it will be auy satisfaction, 
I’ll tell you.” 

“ Why ?” 

*■ I have very good grounds for suspecting you to ’be an 
accomplice of Dick Turpin's, and, if such is my belief, I 
(an keep yon locked up.” 

“ Then do so !” said Elian, firmly. “ I will rather die 
than give you the information you require!” 

Mr. Cawthorn was surprised at tho boldness of hor 
behaviour, but thought that her courage in a short time 
would evaporate. 

So he carried his threat into avecurion, and Ellen was 
locked up in a cell. 

She suffered extreme terror during her incarceration, 
and, after the lapse of about a couple of hours— which 
seemed to her like a whole day — tho fastenings of the cell 
door were removed. 

The Governor appeared upon the threshold, and he 
said : 

“ I have come to ask you for tho last time whether you 
will tell me who you are ? If you refuse, I shall mako 
the charge against you, and then you will be examined 
before the magistrate !” — 

“ I will not tell you!” said Ellen. “You can do your 
worst !” 

The Governor bit his lip. 

It was more than ho dared do to keep Ellen a prisoner, 
and he knew it, notwithstanding all ho had said to the 
contrary. 

“ Well,” he exclaimed, “ you need not mako such a fas* 
about it — it’s only a matter of form.; if you won't tell me. 
you won’t! You can depart.” 

Ellen had not expected to hear anything half so pleasant 
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come from the Gove?nor’8 lips, and at first she could 
scarcely believe that her ears had not deceived her. 

“Come — be off?’ he said, “and don’t 6top here!’ 

Trembling all over like a leaf, the poor girl left the cell, 
•»nd without further -^position offered to her she reached 
the street. 

As soon as ever she was down the steps, Mr. Cawthorn 
beckoned a man to his side. 

He was a shabby, repulsive-looking fellow, who per- 
formed various odd duties about the prison, such as assist- 
ing the turnkeys in the most disagreeable part of the 
work, and running out to fetch whatever shoy re- 
quired. 

“You saw that girl, Tates,” cried the Governor, “that 
left me just this minute ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Cawthorn — I had a good long look, at 
her.” 

“Then be off, follow closely in her footsteps, watch 
where she goes, and when you have housed her let me 
know ; but, above all things, don’t let her suspect that you 
are dogging her footsteps.” 

"All right, Mr. Cawthorn, sir! You leave it to me; I 
rather think I can manage a job of this sort as well as 
here and there one !” 


CHAPTER DXCYII1. 

DICK TURPIN AND HIS THREE COMPANIONS AT LENGTH 
ARRIVE AT PARSON MARTEXTS. 

The landlord of the Hedgehog Inn was really and truly as- 
tonished to behold the suddenness with which the four 
highwaymen rushed down the passage and out of the back 
door into the yard after they had placed the money on the 
bar counter. 

He was also surprised to hear the trampling of so many 
horses’ feet outside. 

Leaving him, however, to recover himself in the best 
way he could, we will follow the four highwaymen. 

To close the back door of the inn after them, and to 
rush across the yard took them less that a moment. 

Upon entering the stable, they saw that the ostler had 
made good use of his time, and. that all four horses were 
almost ready for the road. 

He was a little bewildered' when they all rushed in 
pell-mell, and began fixing the trappings as if for their 
fives. 

Almost before the girths were properly buckled and 
the bits fairly in the horses’ mouths, they led them into 
the yard and mounted. 

“Here, my fine fellow,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “this 
will reward you for the trouble you have had ! I suppose 
there’s no way out of this yard except the gateway ? 
Good-bye to you !" 

While he spoke, Jack threw the ostler a guinea, fixed 
his feet in the stirrups, gathered the reins in his hand, and 
turned his horse’s head towards the gateway. 

“ One quick rush through the gateway will do it !” said 
Dick Turpin. “ They will be taken by surprise by the 
suddenness of our flight ! Off, and away !” 

The highwaymen urged their horses onwards by every 
means in their power. 

As all four steeds had had plenty to eat and drink 
during the day, they rushed onwards with the utmoat im- 
petuosity. 

They were through the gateway, and across the read, 
and over a meadow in the twinkling of an eye. 

They met with not the slightest resistance, for the 
dragoons were all clustered round the front door of the 
inn. 

The sudden rush caused them all to turn round, and 
when they caught a glimpse of the fugitives grtig at 
such a terrific speed, they burst out into frantic 
ejaculations of rage, and spurred their horses barba- 
rously. 

A not pursuit was instantly instituted, and before they 
had gone half a mile, the highwaymen found that the 
dragoons were very close indeed upon their heels. 

“It is fortunate our horses are so well rested,” cried Dick 
Turpin. “ On, my comrade*— on ! We must not be cap- 
tured now!” 

“ Who talks oi capture ?” said Tom King, “ All follow 
where I lead, and all will be well !” 

The confident tone in which he pronounced 
words was not without an effect unon his comrade#. 


When in a few minutes they turned their heads to look 
bade, they fouud that they had gained materially upon 
the dragoons. 

Tom King’s knowledge of that part of the country was of 
immense benefit. 

Although he took his course in an almost straight line 
across the face of the country, yet he managed to avoid 
any obstacles oi a more formidable character than a hedge 
and a ditch. 

“We have the necessity to take a long rifle to-cight,” 
cried Dick Turpin, addressing his comrades, .“and as the 
dragoons are inclined for a gallop, they may as well 
have it ! Long before we reach our destination, I ex- 
pect they will get tired, and give up the chase in de- 
spair.” 

Tom King did not reply, but reserved his breath. 

In his own mind, he was wisliing.that they might bs 
fortunate enough to avoid coming into collision with any 
other troop. 

Should this unfortunately occur, their position would 
grow ticklish, as their horses would be tired, while 
those of their pursuers would be fresh. 

lie did not think it worth while to communicate these 
fears to his companions, but bending the whole of his 
attention instead to looking before him and choosing the 
road which he thought would take them clear of their 
enemies. 

The speed which the horses maintained waa ter- 
rific. 

This was not so surprising, because they had every ad- 
vantage. 

The soft turf, over which, for the most part, they took 
their way, suited much better than the hard high-road 
possibly could have done, and they were able to avoid any 
sudden curves and turns. 

The general tendency of the ground, too, was downward 
— another highly favourable event 

The excellent mettle displayed by their steeds, the 
rapidity of the motion, and the desire they felt to reach 
the vicinity of Enfield Chase without delay, made all 
four highwaymen feel in capital spirits. 

T he troop of dragoons, which had driven them from the 
inn rathor more precipitately than ‘they intended to have 
left it, were by this time so far behind that they had 
little apprehensions concerning them. 

“ On — on, my friends !” shouted Turpin, patting Black 
Bless upon the neck the while. “ We are going two feet 
to their one ; and if we persevere, they will soon be out of 
sight altogether I” 

ibis prediction was verified in much less time than 
either Dick or his companions expected. 

When they looked back again the dragoons were out of 
sight. 

“I suppose they have abandoned the chase,” said 
Claude Duval, “as they found that we are eo much 
better mounted than they are ! But we must keep on 
while the ground is good, for it’s many a mile yet to 
Enfield !” 

“ You’re right there !’’ said Tom King. “But now that 
our horses have been so well fed and dressed, I make no 
doubt thev will accomplish the journey eome time before 
midnight." 

No more was said, for it was difficult to keep up a con- 
versation while they were galloping at such a tremendous 
speed. 

“ There’s a piece oi water about a mile and a half in a 
straight line from where we now are,” said Tom King, 
some minutes afterwards. “ What do you say — are you 
for swimming across it, or will you go round?” 

“ We can afford to slacken speed to deliberate upon that 
point, I think,” said Dick Turpin, setting the example of 
drawing roin. 

They did not stop, but only went at a gontler pace 
than before, which allowed their horses to recover their 
wind, while at the same time made conversation easier. 

“ Is the water deep ?” asked Claude Duval 

“ It must be in the centre.” 

“And what’s the distance across?” 

“ More than a quarter of a mile.” 

“ The horses would swim, no doubt," said Dick Turpin 
“But as we have got so far, and left our pursuers in the 
I rent, i don’t think there is any necessity for wetting our- 
] selves to the skin, as we should have to do.” 

I * fie you like,” said Tom King “As we are not hard 
A 
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frrased, the fact of it being a mile or two further round 
will not mac matter.” 

“Bat it will!” shouted Sixteen-String Jar 1- 
“ Look there— is that magic ?' 

The three highwaymen, hearing these wf.rds, mne» 
diately turned their heads and saw, within a very short 
distance of them indeed, a troop of dragoons very similar 
to those that had been pursuing them. 

“ That is not the same troop,” said Dj'ck ; ‘ but tney see 
US evidently. We must cross the water after all.” 

Once more the horses were urged onwards by the high- 
waymen, for this second troop of dragoons was too close 
behind to be at all pleasant. 

A few minutes brought them to the margin of a large 
■beet of water, which was as smooth and uarufikd as a 
mill-pond. 

The horses entered the water without hesitation, and 
as soon as they bad sufficient depth to swim, the high- 
waymen slipped from their saddles and, swam also, by 
which means they relieved their horses of much fatigue. 

Of course they made for the nearest point on the oppo- 
site shore. 

Upon coming suddenly upon the edge of the lake, the 
dragoons drew up with great abruptness 

Some kind of council then took place-doubtless it was 
as to whether they should take to the water or not. 

At last they were determined to do so, but by the time 
they were fairly immersed, the highwaymen were shaking 
the water from their apparel on the opposite bank. 

So far from being in the least degree exhausted by the 
exertion of swimming, their horses were, on the contrary, 
greatly refreshed, and when their riders regained the 
saddles, they were astonished to feel with what readiness 
they obeyed the spur. 

How long it took the dragoons to swim across the pond, 
or whether they ever got across at all, our friends never 
knew. 

Certain it is that they were troubled no more with 
them during their ride. 

As they came nearer and nearer to their destination, 
Dick Turpin took the lead. 

Finding after a while that no pursuers were either 
in sight or heariug, he proposed that they should stop for 
a moment at the next roadside inn they came to. 

This was agreed to unanimously, though they resolved 
not to dismount. 

It was shortly after this that they pulled up before one 
of those inns which are scattered all over England. 

They call'd, in a loud tone, for the ostler, and had their 
horses supplied with a little hay and water. 

The highwaymen also took a reviver after their cold 
bath in the shape of brandy. 

This stoppage altogether did not consume more than five 
minutes, and at the end of that time they were again on 
the road to Parson Martext’s. 

“I’ve not the least idea where this parson lives,” said 
Dick Turpin, “so I shall have to place myself once more 
yjder your guidance. You recollect, I suppose ?” 

“ On, yes, quite well, although I’ve only paid the 
place that oue visit during the whole course of my life. I 
don’t even know the name of the village.” 

“ That doesn’t matter a jot, so long as you can find 
where the parson lives !” 

“Have you determined upon your proceedings?” 

“ I have in the main, but I have not gone into details, 
nor would it be worth while until we see the place.” 

“ It would be easier then, of course.” 

“ Can you guess how much longer we shall be ?” 

“ An hour, at the very least.” 

“Then it will be hard npon midnight before we 
arrive.” 

Although the highwaymen went at a gallop, yet they 
did not push their horses so as to distress them, though 
they got over the ground in amazing style. 

Without the occurrence of any other lnciaent, tney 
managed to reach the little village near to which Mr. 
M .rtext dwelt. 

The old square tower of the church was quite a pro- 
minent object, so it was quite easy to make direct towards 
it. 

order to avoid creating anv alarm, they reduced 
their horses’ pace to a walk. 

In this manner they approached the vicarage as close as 
they oould, and then dismounted. 


“ Who will keep charge ef the horses ?” asked Dick. 

Some one must remain heze with them. It will not do 
for them to be left.” 

“Certainly not!” said Sixteen-String Jack. “I will 
stop if you like.” 

*• Pray do * I shall esteem it a great favour; 

As Sixteen-String Jack wus left in charge of the four 
horses, the highwaymen did not feel the slightest concern 
with respect to them. 

Their minds were left <pi£s free to accomplish the 
purpose they had in view. 

By taking care to keep in the shadow of various objects, 
they managed to get quite closo to the walls of the 
parson’s house without being discovered by anyone. 

The precautions they tool; did indeed seem rather ex- 
cessive, for there was only one window in the dwelling 
fruna which a light proceeded. 

“ Now, Dick,” said Tom King, “ we are here at last, 
and I am exceedingly anxious to know how you are going 
to proceed.” 

“I shall ask your advice upon that point,” replied 
Dick, “and be greatly guided by what you say, simply 
because you know the place better than I do.” 

“ The amount of our knowledge only extends to the 
exterior of the premises, and I suppose, for you to gain 
your object, it will be necessary fc~ you to go in- 
side.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then, with respect to that, we know no more than 
yourself.” 

Dick Turpin looked up at the white stone edifice, and 
then said : 

“I fancy that light must proceed from some room 
where the parson is sitting. What do you think ?” 

“ It is very likely.” 

“Well, then, what we must do is to get inside of the 
house unpercoived, and without creating the least alarm, 
and after we have done that, we must make our way to 
the room where he sits.” 

“Just so,” said Claude Duval, “and then he will have 
the choice offered him of having his brains blown out, or 
writing the paper you require!” 

“ And, judging by what I know of the man,” added 
Tom King, “ 1 can form a pretty good idoa of which evil 
of the two lie will prefer.” 

“ I think our first step should be to ascertain for certain 
whether he is really an inmate of yonder room,” said Dick 
Turpin. 

“It would be beat if we could manage it, but the cur- 
tains seem to be drawn across very closely. I wonder 
what he is at ?” 

“ I will endeavour to find out,” said Dick Turpin. 
“ Ilemain here a moment, and I will creep forward.” 

Toni King and Claude obeyed, and Dick crept silently 
along the outside of the house towards the window from 
which the light proceeded. 

It was but a dull, faint gleam, in consequence of the 
light having to shine through some rather thick substance 
that was drawn before the window. 

Upon reaching it, Dick Turpin made several attempts 
to get a peep at the interior. 

But he failed, in consequence of the curtains being 
closely drawn. 

At the upper part of the window, however, they were 
separated an inch or two, and if ho could only climb so 
high, there would be a chance of taking a peep in. 

He had to be extremely careful in all his movements, 
lest some slight sound should attract the attention of the 
person within, and so cause an alarm to bo raised. 

jVith great care and silence, Dick got up on the window- 
sill, and then, by standing on tiptoe, he was able to reach 
the required height. 

The first glance he obtained showed he was quite right 
as regards his conjecture. 

Parson Martext wad the Inmate of the apartment. but 
he was not sitting down at the table, busily engaged either 
in perusing some work on divinity or preparing his next 
Sunday’s sermon. 

On the contrary, ha was standing close to the book, 
case that faced the window. 

In his hands he held a very large decanter, the moutn 
of which was placed to his lips. 

Turpin watched this drinking operation for a minute 
or two, and then, springing lightly from the wire 
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dow-sty into tho garden, hastened to join his two 
comrades, who were standing together at a Ht'le 
distance. 


CKAPTEB DXCIX. 

OIOS TUF.PIN SUCCEEDS IN OFTAININO THE CHHin FICATS 
OF 1IIS MARRIAGE FROM PARSON MARTEXT. 

“ Is he there ?’’ asked Tom King. 

it Y 

“Alone ?” 

“Well, ves, I suppose he is, for when I looked he'vas 
paying his respects to a bottle of something that I’L 00 
sworn tastes better than water.” 

Tom King and Claude laughed, but Dick, becoming 
serious, said : 

“Let ns get this business over without delay ; besides, 
Bixteen-String Jack will grow impatient.” 

How they were to enter the parson’s house without 
being seen or beard seemed a mystery. 

The first step they took towards the accomplishment of 
their design was to walk round the house, and try the 
various windows in succession. 

At last they were so lucky as to find one which, though 
it had been fastened, yet in so negligent a manner that 
they were able to push the easement open without making 
the least noise. 

To step over tho window-sill into the room was easy 
enough. 

- All three stood close together for a few seconds, in order 
that their eyes might get accustomed to the dark- 
ness. 

By doing this, they were enabled to perceive the door, 
towards which they stole on tiptoe. 

They were lucky enough to avoid coming into contact 
with any articles of furniture. 

The door was closed, but the latch was on the inside, 
no that they were able to lift it noiselessly. 

They opened the door only a little way at first, when, 
finding that tho darkness on the other side was profound, 
they ventured to cross the threshold. 

They then found themselves in the entrance-hall, not 
far from the bottom of a flight of stairs. 

Before entering, the highwaymen had taken particular 
notice of the position of tho window from which tho light 
came, and the one through which they had entered. 

By this means, Turpin was able to decide with tolerable 
certainty as to the precise door that would lead into the 
apartment occupied bv the parson. 

As a mistake might he productive of serious conse- 
quences, he was exceedingly careful, but finally he made - 
hie choice. i 

“1 will enter alono,” he whispered, faintly. “If he 
sees all three of us, lie may become outrageous. If I can- 
not succeed without your assistance, however, 1 will call 
you.” 

This being agreed upon, Turpin opened the door with 
groat suddenness, and glided into the room. 

His companions closed tho door after him, so that, 
should the parson utter any sound, it would not penetrate 
into the building. 

Whether I’arson Martext had not stopped drinking 
since Turpin looked in at tho window and saw him so en- 
gaged, or whether he had just got up again to have 
another refresher, is hard to say. 

Certain it is that the decant©* was again at his lip3. 

With three strides Diek crossed tho apartment, and 
then, in a suppressed but emphatic tone, he said : 

“ Silence, on your lifo ! if you utter a souud, you are a 
dead man !” 

The sudden change which came over the parson’s face 
upon hearing these words, and upon finding himself 
suddenly confronted by Turpin, when he firmly believed 
he was alone, was really most ludicrous to witness. 

His fiugers relaxed their hold upon the decanter, and 
tho fragile vessel would certainly have reached the ground 
with a terrific crash, had not Turpin had the presence of 
mind and the promptitude of action to dart forward and 
catch it as it fell. 

Tne parson opened and shut his mouth a great many 
times in succession, like some huge fish gitsping de- 
sperately for breath. 


But he uttered no sound. 

“ Silence !” cried Dick again, as he placed the decanter 
on the ledge in front of the book-case and presented a 
pistol to the parson’s head. “ This is loaded to the 
muzzle, and, if yon utter a sound above a whisper, I will 
scatter your brains on the floor !” 

Tho parson bad by no means got over tiie terror which 
the sudden appearance of Turpin had caused, and tins 
last horrible threat, uttered as it was in a most deliberate 
eel cold-blooded tone, made him st’ll more alarmed. 

His legs shook about under him as though they were 
reing on wires, and he appeared to in imminent 
danger of falling to the ground. 

“Sit down!” said Turpin, pointing to tho arm-chair — 
“ sit down this instant ! — refuse at your peril !” 

Mr. Martext made many efforts to gasp out a reply, but 
failed entirely. 

By clutching hold of the table with his hands, lie 
managed to reach tho chair, into which he sank as though 
suddenly deprived of lifo. 

Content with tho success he had already met with, 
Turpin lowered his pistol. 

This caused the parson to revive, and, being fearful 
that he would utter a r*y, Turpin hastily raised it again, 
and renewed his threats. 

“Now,” he added, “do not give way so much to 
alarm. I don’t intend to inflict any injury upon yon. On 
the contrary, I want you to do me a service. Do you un- 
derstand fully what, I am saying ?” 

The parson’s teeth chattered together like castanets, 
and he nodded his head and kept time to them. 

Turpin took this for an affirmative sign, and con 
tinued : 

“The service I want yon to perform will do you no 
particular harm, but will render me a very great deal of 
good ; and I come to offer you the alternative of doing just 
what 1 desire, or sitting there and having your brains 
blown out !” 

Evidently the parson prized his brains as being a very 
valuable article, for the least, mention of doing them any 
injury put him 5 u a terrible fright. 

He nodded \Ls head, and chattered his teeth more 
violently than before. 

While he was in this abject stute of fear, he would 
hardly be able to do what was required, so Turpin endea- 
voured to reassure hiin. 

This, however, was by no means an easy task. 

“ Mr. Martext,” said Dick, in a gcutler voice, “ I hove 
been obliged to present myself before yon in a very rough 
way, which I can’t help. Don’t think for a moment that 
1 wish to do you an injury, — I have too much respect for 
you ! You a> e quite safe, and in no danger, provided you 
are silent and comply with my demand.” 

“Who are you? — what do you want?” the parson at 
last managed to get out. 

“ That you shall know in good time. I want first of all 
to he sure that yon perfectly understand what I am 
saying.” 

“I do— I d •!” 

“ Very web then. Perhaps you may remember my face, 
for you have seen me before Do you recognise 
me ?” 

Mr. Martext slowly shook his Lea-1. 

“ You don’t ?” 

“ No." 

“ Then your memory is defective 1 must remind you 
of something, f'o you remember performing tee mar- 
riage ceremony once in Enfield Chase ?” 

This was anything but an agreeable reminiscence. A 
greenish tinge seemed to creep over the parson's yellow, 
wrinkled countenance. 

Hi trembled excessively, and leaned back in bis chair 
as thongh Le was about to faint. 

“Beware!” said Turpin. “Do you, or do yon not, 
remember tho circumstance I have just mentioned ? 
Answer mo at once!” 

* I— I— 1 do.” 

' ‘Well, then, answer mo ehi,» truthfully. Do yon. con* 
side/ that marriage, as performed by you, lawful and 
binding 

This was a question that the parson did not relish. 

He remained silent. 

Dick repeated his question, but th.% tim* fa a 3ere®r 
tone of voice. 
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“ I would rather not give my opinion npon the point,” 
Mr. Martext at length said. 

“Bat I insist upon it!” said Turpin. “And if yon 
don’t answer me, say the shortest prayer you know— you 
will be a dead man !" 

“My opinion is not worth much when it is given,” Ke 
said, rather reons quickly. 

“ I am the best judge oi that !” rejoined Turpin. - Ss 
it lawful and binding, or not ?” 

“ I am obliged to confess that it is.” 

“And a very good confession a is, toe, £*u/<igt. you 
may et think it ” 

“ I should be ruined,” exclaimed the parson “ if it once 
got to the ears of the bishop that I had performed the 
marriage in such an irregular way 

“ But I will take care he knows nothing about it !” 
said Turpin. “ I am very glad you ha7o made the ad- 
mission you have, because now yon can have no reason 
for refusing to comply with my request.” 

The parson looked uneasy. 

“ You say the ceremony was irregular,” sahj Turpin, 
“ and so does the lady. You omitted to furnun us with 
any certificate, and now I require one.” 

The look of uneasiness on the parson’s countenance 
cr.anged to one of the blackest horror. 

Turpin noticed the change, but went on neverthe- 
less. 

“Now, Mr. Martext, I give you your choice of two 
evils. Here is a loaded pistol before you ! On the table 
is paper and writing materials ! Write out this moment 
the certificate of the marriage you performed in Enfield 
Cause— or, if you refuse, I will blow your brains out, so 
sure as you are a living, breathing man at this instant !” 

“ But what you ask me to do is neither more nor less 
than perfect ruin to myself !” moaned Mr. Martext. 

“ Nonsense 1 You will never get into any trouble 
about it ! Write the certificate!” 

“I can’t — I can’t write a certificate so long after the 
ceremony ! It ought to have been dona at the time." 

“Beware!” said Dick. “I will not bo trifled with! 
You know the consequences of a refusal! Comply, or 
make up ycur mind to immediate death !” 

The parson looked into the highwayman’s countenance, 
and noticed its fixed and resolute expression. 

The decisive way in which the last words had been 
uttered could not be overlooked. 

Then bis eyes rested upon the dreadful pistol. 

He imagined ho could see into the barrel of it. 

Literally, death was staring him in the face. 

“To save my life.” he groaned at last, “ I would do 
anything! I will write the paper you want !” 

“ You have come to a wise determination,” responded 
Dick. “ Beware how you attempt to deceive me, for so 
sure as you do, vour fate shall be such that all men will 
shudder when tney hoar it mentioned !” 

Mr. Martext broke out into a cehl sweat, and made 
several ineffectual efforts to pick a quill pen up from the 
table. 

For a long time his hand trembled so excessively that 
he could not. 

Succeeding at last, he took it up, and Dick spread out a 
large sheet of paper before him. 

“Now,” he said, “write on thi3 the particulars I re- 
quire.” 

“ It will be no good if I do,” was the reply ; “ we 
must have the proper book,” 

“ Where is it ?” 

“ At the church.” 

“ Come, then, we must go thave and fetch it i" 

“It is impossible — the sexton has the keys!” 

“Well, then write npon that piece of blank paper whai, 
1 require; it will answer my purpose, I have no doubt! 
What I want yon to express is, that you performed the 
marriage ceremony according to proper form, an.1 that 
the parties are ready and truly man and wife , and that 
paper you must sign !” 

The parson finally, thougn not until he had been 
threatened with the pistol, wrote out tlie document the 
highwayman required, and placed his signature at the 
foot of it. 

Dick picked it up in triumph, and hastily ran his eye 
over it 

All was perfectly correct, though the pardon’s Hand- 
writing looked very shaky and uncertain in places. 


“Now,” said Turpin, “I have a few words to add 
before I go. This little piece of paper which I have 
forced you to write is of more importance to me than you 
can jHisaibly imagine ; new 1 have got it i am very thank- 
ful, and disposed to show my gratitude towards you ; this 
l am willing to do in a substantial manner it you will 
give me your word that you will raise no alarm, end will 
say nothing about what nas taken place to-night. I wiM 
leave you, and when i have been gone five minutes cnen 
your window, and on the ledge outside you will find some- 
thing that will atone for the terror you have had tn-nigkt, 
and the trouble you had some time ago.” 

Turpin did not wait to hear tlio reply mo paraon 
seemed inclined to make, but backed out of the room, aud 
closed the door after him. 

I have got the paper!” he said, in a tone ot triumph, 
to his two companions. “ I have managed capitally ; but 
the sooner we are out of the house the better ! You, Tom, 
lead the way — I am too excited to do so myself !” 

Tom obeyed, and in less than a moment they were 
standing on the outside of the building. 

In as few words as possible Dick explained to hfe 
comrades tho nature of the promise he had made to the 
parson. 

They thought ho had done perfectly right, and they 
hurried off to- where Sixteen-Striug Jack was waiting. 

Prom him they obtained quito a large sum cf money iu 
gold, which they carried and placed upon the wiudow 
sill. 

This done, they mounted their steeds with all possible 
expedition and galloped off. 

“ Wo have a great deal to do yet,” Turpin exclaimed, 
‘although we have been lucky enough to succeed so far! 
Now we have got this certificate we must make use of it 
in the best possible manner !” 

“ What do you intend to do with it?” 

“ We must make our way to London, and engage some 
solicitor to appear on Maud’s behalf ; to him we will give 
this certificate, and explain all the facts of the case! 
Luckily we have mouey enough loft to give him a hand- 
some fee.” 

“But will it not be highly dangerous to return to 
London to-night.” asked Tom King, “or I should sc-j 
this morning — for morniiig it really is ?” 

“ It would not take us long.” 

“ True ; but then there would be the difficulty as to 
how we should dispose of ourselves duriug the uay ; if 
you will take my advice you will spend a few hours in 
Enfield Chase, which will enable us to thoroughly mature 
our plans before vre attempt to carry them into execution.” 

“But I don’t like tho delay,” said Dick : “I am sll 
impatience now to bring this matter to a termination.” 

“ I kuow you are ; but nothing will be gained by being 
rash ; allow yourself to be swayed by me on this occasiou 
— I am not so likely to be led astray by my feelings as 
yourself.” 

“And you think our visit to London had bettor be 
postponed ?” 

“Yes, until nightfall, or rather uutll dark. We will 
set off then, aud we shall have the advantage of arrang- 
ing our business with the solicitor! at a time when few 
people will be abroad, and when we shall be in little 
danger cf recognition.” 

“As ycu will,” replied Turpin. “Perhaps it would be 
best, tiuwgh I confess I find myself unai<'-e to see it.” 


CHAPTER DC. 

I DESPITE U IS RESOLUTION, DICK TURPIN ACHIEVES A 
RATHER LUDICROU3 ADVENTURE ON THE ROAD TO 
LONDON. 

These words wire considered sufficient to settle tho 
matter, and Dick Turpin and his comrades turnon their 
horses’ heads in tho direction of Enliold Chase. 

They reached the friendly shadow of the trees without 
meeting with an interruption of any land. 

“Safe at last!” said Tom King. “Same time will 
h£,Te to elapse before daylight comes. But never mind — 
we can rest ! Perhaps we may as well avail ourselves of 
the opportunity we have got. Who can tell what circum- 
stances may arise, making rest or sleep a matter of total 
impossibility ?” 

The three highwaymen fully felt the 
remark. 
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‘‘We must find some place of shelter," said Claude. 

“ I propose we remain beneath the trees. It is not so 
very cold, and we shall be safer in case of an attack than 
we should be in a cavern or any similar place,” said Tom 

Kinjr. 

“ No cavern,” exclaimed Turpin — “ no cavern tor me 1 
I cannot rest if there is anything more above me than the 
tree tops! Wo shall be able the»v to keep near out 
6teeds.” 

Turpin could not bear the '^ea of entering a cavern 
but for other reasons than the one he gave his 
rades. 

There was not a singer object around him that did not 
serve to bring Maud vividly before his mind. 

Ho thought of the happy hours ho had passed in old ] 
Enfield Chase, with Maud for a companion. 

Now she was lingering and pining in a Newgate 
cell. 

This was a thought which almost drove the gallant 
highwayman into madness. 

His blood bounded >vithin his veins, and every nerve ( 
throbbed like an artery. 

In the meanwhile, the four friends penetrated rather 
deeply into the wood, and finally paused upon the bank 
of one of those beautiful, picturesque little dells with 
which the place abounded. 

After a brief deliberation, they resolved to take up 
their quarters here, and descended accordingly. 

The bottom of the dell was covered with soft, greeD 
grass, which was particularly grateful to the horses, aud 
there was also a tiuy stream, which fell down one side 
in a kind of mimic cascade. 

That they would he able to make themselves comfort- 
able here there could be little doubt. 

They occupied the time partly in considering over 
their future arrangements, and partly in sleep — each one 
taking his turn to keep watch and ward. 

This was a precaution it afterwards appeared that could 
have been easily dispensed wiih. 

The deep, delightful silence remained unbroken, save 
by those natural sounds which are ever to be hoard in 
such a place. 

It seemed pretty evident that the police officers kwi 
quite forsaken the spot. 

This was the case. 

All those who had been set to perform the duty of 
searching for and capturing Dick Turpin ard his com- 
panions were/by Mr. Wriggles’s insti uctions, ooacent rated 
wound the prison of Newgate. 

Consequently, only the dragoons remained, and too 
long a time bad elapsed since the highwaymen had been 
seen or heard of iu the vicinity of Enfield for the soldiers 
to be particularly on tLo look-out. 

All promised to go well. 

Dick’s impatience increased as night approached, and 
almost before it was dark enough to be prudent he in- 
sisted upon setting out for London. 

“ Understand,” ho said, as they emerged from the 
trees, “the object we have in view — it is to make our 
way with all speed to London. Every precaution must 
bo taken to guard against any hindrance. No matter 
what adventure lies .before ns — no matter what we see — 
we must pass by unhee<fi'u I, y, with our eyes closed to 
everything, save our immediate purpose."" 

His comrades agreed unhesitatingly, for they were 
scarcely less interested in the matter than their ca itain 
himself. 

Whether they would be able to proceed ?o far witnout 
meeting with some kind of interruption was open ta very 
grave doubts indeed. 

Fortune favoured them, however.. 

By avoiding all the principal roads, and taking their 
way for the most part over the open country, they at lost 
drew rein upon an eminence — then a littlo way ut of 
London, but now completely surrounded by bricks and 
mortar. 

It was comparatively early in the evening, feeing IHtia 
more than seven o’clock. 

But it was as dark as Dick Turpin could have wish td. 

“I think wo had better make some frosh arrangcun n«,” 
gs>id Tom King, thoughtfully. 

“ In what way ?” 

u It is only necessary for one to visit the lawyer,** 

“ Time.” 


“ One might pass undetected, while four would be db 
covered.” 

“ I have been thinking the same thing myself,” re- 
plied Dick. 

“ In my judgment,” replied Tc j King, “ it would be 
infinitely better for us to remain here while you go on 
alone, and I say this more ont of consideration for your 
safety than my own." 

“ I know it — I know it ! And I too have a regard for 
your safety.” 

“You ever had, captain. ’ 

“ I can see now that what we originally intended is not 
feasible. For all four of us to go to Lincoln’s led, so far 
from being of the least benefit, would only serve to 
quadruple the danger.” 

“ And the probability of detection. 

“Just so.” 

“ How shall we act, then, captain ?” 

“ I think you had better remain here, if yon possibly 
can, until I return. If you are compelled to relinquish 
your position, fall back upon the Chase, and conceal 
yourselves among its recesses.” 

“ And so, when you return, if you do not find us here, 
you will make your way to Eufied Chase.” 

“ I will.” 

“ Then, wo thoroughly understand.” 

“ Farewell, then !” 

“ But your disguise ? It will be necessary for you to 

line one.” 

1 1 fear it is impossible." 

“ It will never do to enter London In that attire.” 

“ How can I disguise myself ? Where can I procure 
the necessary articles ?" 

“In the night time an elaborate disguise is scarcely 
needed." 

“ Right! Darkness makes all the difference.” 

“Along c'oak, such as some horsemen wear, which 
will cover up the whole of your person, is, in reality, all 
you need. You can clasp it round your throat, and so 
conceal your features.” 

“That does not get me out of the difficulty. I have no 
su'-h cloak.” 

*■ But you might obtain one.” 

“How ?” 

“ Easily. You will not ride far along the Mgh-road 
without meeting some one carrying this article of 
apparel.” 

“Of course ! — that will be the best and simplest plan.” 

“ Decidedly !” 

“ Once more, then, I say farewell !” 

With these words Dick Turpin trotted off, leaving his 
companions to await his return. 

His form was soon lost to sight in the darkness. 

He made his way direct to the nearest high-road, 
resolved to put his plan into execution as soon as 
possible. 

Before he had gone half a mile after reaching it, his 
car caught the sound of horses’ footsteps. 

Some one was travelling rapidly in the same direction 
as himself — namely, towards London. 

Dick stopped at once, in order to allow whoever was 
coming to overtake him. 

But as soon as he was satisfied that only one horseman 
was coming, he allowed Black Bess to proceed at a half- 
walk — half- trot, just keeping her iu motion, but no 
more. 

The night was cold and rather frosty, so that Turpin 
fully expected to find nearly every horseman provided 
with a cloak. 

The traveller quickly came up. 

At a glance Dick saw he wore a cloak, and that he was 
a stout-built, apparently middlo-aged man. 

As the traveller passed by, Dick took off his hat, and, 
making a slight bow, said : 

Good morning, sir !” 

The traveller did not deign to take any fulj'ler notice 
of this salutation than by turning rapidly towards him. 

Then, to signify his disinclination to getting into con- 
versation, he struck his horse with the spur and went on 
at 6 , more rapid pace. 

Dick loosened the rein upon Black Boss’s neck. 

In half a dozen bounds he overtook tbs nndvf? 
traveller, and, without the slightest axfrtion, kept p».., 
with him. 
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'•Excuse me, sir,” he exclaimed, “but I .think you 
have acted somewhat discourteously towards me 1” 

“ Well, perhaps I have,” was the reply, given in a 
growling voice, “ but it does not do in these days of ours 
to fall into the eomoa» B °* every person you pass on the 
highway.’' 

“Very true, 1 ’ said Pick, “and the circumstance is much 
to he regretted.” 

Hearing Turpin speak thus, the alarm which the 
traveller had at first felt subsided. 

“ I do not wish, however, to intrude myself upon you,” 
continued Dick “ In fact, I will at once fall back into 
the rear if you will grant me the slight favour I was about 
to ask when I first saluted yon.” 

“ As you are evidently a gentleman,” said the traveller, 
“your company will be agreeable rather than, otherwise. 
Pray be good enough to name the favour which you re- 
quire at my hands ?” 

“Willingly! You wear a cloak.” 

No. 128. — Black ’Jess. 


“Eh?” 

“ I say you wear a cloak.” 

“Well, sir, and what if I do ?" 

“Oh, nothing particular, except that — 

“ That what, sir ?” 

“ I want you to lend it me.” 

“ Well, that’s cool, I’m d — d if it isn’t !” 

“ Do you allude to the weather ?” 

“ No — I don’t ! I allude to your impudence I” 

“ Sir !” 

“ I say what I mean!” 

“ So do I ! I sav I am in urgent need of your elos*o. 
and fully mean it !’’ 

11 Oh, indeed !” 

“ And will you lend it me ?” 

“No — I’ll see you d — d first !” 

“ Then,” added Turpin, “I must insist upon having 
it !” 

“ Insist ?” 
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"Yes You see this ?” 

Dick presented a pistol as he spoke. 

The tra veller trembled. 

“ Then you are a highway jan after all ?" 

“ W hat 1 am matters little ! I want your clo-; '• 

" But it’s cold, and I cannot spare it” 

11 1 cannot he!" fc! iat !” 

“ T >— n t” 

* L stand more In i«»u of ft than yon do yourself !” 

¥ es — but d — n it, sir, is it right or reasonable thst a 
man should give up his cloak on a bitter cold night, 
simply because he happens to meet with an impudent 
rascal who says he has more urgent need for it ?” 

“ Well, sir, you can either hand it to me, as 1 requested, 
or you can force me to take it from you ; but, one way or 
the other, I am determined to have it!” 

11 1) — n me if it isn’t cool !” 

“ If yon speak with regard to the weather, I fully 
agree with you! I quite shiver with the cold !” 

“And what the devil aiu I to do when I have given up 
my cloak ?” 

lick shrugged his shoulders and replied : 

“ The best you can !” 

“ I’ll be d — d if this isn’t a good joke!’’ 

‘I am glad to find you are inclined to make light of 
the transaction!” replied Dick, as imperturbably as 
ever. 

“Curse me!” cried the traveller. “I don’t know 
which to admire most, your calmness or your impu- 
dence !” 

“ I will leave you to debate over it. In the meanwhile 
I’ll trouble you for your cloak!” 

1 Trouble is the word !” 

“ I won’t insult you by saying it’s a pleasure !” 

The traveller laughed, in spite of himself. 

“ You have a villanous wi^ !” he said. 

“Come, sir,” exclaimed Turpin, “we are on good 
terms with each other at last, and, such being the case, I 
hope such a trifle as the surrender of your cloak will not 
upset it !" 

Oh, d — n you for a knave ' Take the cloak, and don’t 
let me be troubled with your company any longer ! You 
are a great deal too much like a highwayman for me to 
caro about your society.” 

“ It is not always wise to be eandid. I might resent 
your insinuation,” said Turpin, catching the cloak the 
raveller threw to him. “If I am a highwayman, I must 
bo an eccentric one !” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because I shall let you pass on without troubling you 
ror your purse, watch, or other valuables I Good night, 
sir, I am much obliged to yon ! If ever it lies in my 
power I. will return the favour ! Anyhow, when I see 
you again you shall have your cloak back.” 

With these words, Dick Turpin — having obtained what 
he desired— galloped off, leaving the traveller to think 
what he might of the whole transaction, and to get 
home without his cloak in the best way he could. 

CHAPTER DOL 

DICK TCRPIN HAS AN INTERVIEW WITH LAWYER LAZENBY, 
IN' LINCOLN’S INN. 

Having thus obtained the article of attire of which he 
stood so much In need, Dick Turpin pushed on in & 
tolerably straight line for his destination. 

But not for long could he allow Black Bess to continue 
her course at a gallop. 

He drew in the reins by degrees, for, above all things, 
he wished to pass through the streets without attracting 
attention. 

With the darkness had come a sharp frost, which 
seemed every moment to increase in intensity. 

The cold was extreme, and there was a strong northerly 
~ "'1. blowing, which made travelling unpiea^nt to a de- 
gree. 

This, however, was all the better for the highwayman, 
since, on such a night as the present, no one would be 
likely tc be abroad who oould possibly remain within 
doors. , 

On his way he met with very few people. 

Not ono of them gave a single glance towards him ; 
they were all too mnoh oooupied in pro tooting them- 
•el-'es from the cold. 


Nor wee there anything about Dick Turpin’e appear 
ance to attract notice. 

The long cloak was of that description usually worn by 
ho^oemen. 

.• More with the view of disguising himself than obtain- 
I ing protection from the cold, Dick had drawn the cloak 
j close up U> his neck, and secured it in front. 

J When fbe broad, fur-lined collar was turned up, all the 
| lower part of his face was completely covered. 

Then the cloak, which was of very ample dimensions, 
fell in heavy folds, completely conoealih^ person down 
to the knees. 

The back part rested gracefully upon the crupper of 
Black Bess. 

Dick’s intention was to visit Mr. Lazenby, the lawyer 
who resided at No. 8, in the Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
and who has already been introduced to the reader. 

Although he had failed to do any good in Tom King’s 
behalf when entrusted with his defence, yet the fault was 
none of his own. 

Dick knew this well, and therefore he resolved to let 
him engage a counsel, and generally arrange for Maud’s 
defence. 

One very great recommendation was, that Dick felt 
perfectly certain that he could trust him. 

No matter how large was the reward offered for hia 
apprehension, and no matter how good was the chance of 
earning it, Mr. Lazenby would not be tempted to stir an 
inch. 

As he drew nearer and nearer to Lincoln’s Inn, the 
streets became much busier, and more thronged with 
people ; still, as it was dusk, and as his form was so well 
concealed, Dick believed that he stood a much better 
chance of remaining unnoticed than he would have done 
had there been but few travellers besides himself. 

Without meeting with the least interruption, and 
without, as he firmly believed, having excited the sus- 
picions of anyone, Dick Turpin trotted gently down 
Ohancery Lane, and stopped before that large and ancient- 
looking gateway which forms the chief entrance to the 
lawyers’ stronghold. 

The gates were closed, and the whole place appeared 
to be deserted. 

Dick knew very well, however, that this was not the 
case. 

At & certain hour, when a bell was rung, all the gates 
leading into Lincoln’s Inn were closed, and no one 
allowed to pass either in or out without the knowledge of 
the gatekeepers. 

Aware of this, Dick rapped loudly upon the huge 
wooden door, and waited patiently for a response. 

His patience was not put to a very severe trial, for the 
man who attended to the gate had frequently to let people 
in and out. 

Suddenly the little door let into the large gate, and con- 
trived for the convenience of persons on foot, was opened, 
and the figure of an old man bearing a lantern in his hand 
appeared at the aperture. 

He evidently expected to see some one standing close 
at hand, and for a moment failed to perceive Dick on 
horseback. 

“ Hallo !” said Dick. “ Open the gates — I have busi- 
ness inside!” 

The old man raised his lantern, so that the light fell 
upon the forms of the highwayman and his steed. 

“ A nice time o’ night this,” he grumbled, “ to have to 
open the big gates I Why,* it a’most breaks my back 
every time I do itl” 

Dick glanced at the ponderous iron-studded wooden 
doors, and could easily believe the old man’s assertion. 

Feeling certain that some time would elapso before the 
gates could be opened, and by no means desiring to re- 
main in tho street in the meanwhile, he said : 

“ I won’t put you to any more trouble than I can help, 
but I have important business with a lawyer, whom I must 
see to-night. I shall not be long ; and I fancy that I 
1 shall be able to lead my horte through that Tittlo door 
if you’re agreeable to let me try.” 

“ Oh yes, sir — oh yes ! Try by all manner of u.<m-ns— 
I’m perfectly agreeable!" replied the gatekeeper, in 
quite a changed tone of voice. 

He was glad enough to be saved the labour of turn* 
ing the hnge key, and removing the ponderous bolts, ana 
| bars, and chains. 
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So, in an attitude of the greatest imaginable respect, he 
»tood aside, so as to hold the door open, and prevent it 
from swinging shut, which it had a tendency to -io 

Dick slipped quickly from the saddle. 

That Black Bess would make her way through 
small aperture he did not doubt. 

He patted tier upon the neck, and passed through be- 
fore her. 

It was difficult for the mare to follow, for the bottom of 
this little door was not on a level with the grcsnd, but 
about six or eight inches above it, so that it was necessary 
she should raise her feet to stop over it. 

This, however, she succeeded in doing, and as soon as 
she was fairly through the door, the old man released it, 
and it closed. 

A sensation of tolerable security now came over Dick 
Turpin’s heart. 

While he was in this ancient building, where no persons 
were allowed to intrude, the danger of Black Bess being 
recognised was very slight indeed. 

“Ah, sir!” sail the gatekeeper, admiringly, “that’s 
what I do call a horse, no w ! Only think what a world of 
trouble she has saved my poor old bones ! There’s not 
many that could be made to do it !” 

“ I know that !” said Dick, with a smile, and with a 
slight touch of pride in his tone. 

The rare docility and sagacity of Black Bess was 
oer’ainly one of the bold highwayman’s weak points. 

When anyone expressed admiration at her matchless 
qualities, he was sure to add some words of praise of his 
own, and, as the reader will be able to remember, on more 
than one occasion ha spoke with so much enthusiasm as to 
give rise to suspicion. 

“She's a beautiful-looking creature, too!” continued 
the gatekeeper, as he allowed the light of the lantern to 
play upon her glossy skin. “ I don’t pretend to be much 
of a judge in horseflesh, but- my opinion is she’s a real 
beauty !" 

“ She is I” exclaimed Dick, with sparkling eyes “ She 
bas no flaw — no blemish, and her speed and endurance 
have never had an equal, and, when she has gone, never 
will l” I 

“ you’re going on business, sir, to ary of the 
chambers in the Inn, I’ll take care of her the while, if you 
wish.” 

Dick hesitated a moment, and felt more than half In- 
clined to accept this proposal, but a second glance into the 
old man’s countenance, which was now more plainly re- 
vealed to him than it had been hitherto, induced him to 
change his half-formed determination. 

“No,” he said — “it is not necessary. She is quiet. I 
shall not wait long.” 

“ Very good, sir !” said the old man, humbly. “ I hope 
you’ll excuse me for speaking !” 

“There’s no harm done,” said Dick. “Just bo in 
readiness to let me out when I return. I sha’n’t be long.” 

“Very good, sir — but it’s a tremendous cold night !” 

“ True, and when I leave you shall drink my health in 
something that will warm your old blood for this night at 
least!” 

With these words Dick Turpin led his mare by the 
bridle to that paved area which is called the Old Square. 

The old gatekeeper stood in such a position as to 
oe able to command a view of the direction Tturpin 
took. 

His face wore a strange expression, and muttered words 
came from his lips. 

“ I wonder who the deuce he i3 ?” he said, presently, in 
a louder tone. “ H;’s some one uncommon, I’m quite 
sure of that. And there’s that horse, too. I could never 
have believed that any four-legged animal, except a dog 
or a cat, could have passed through that door in such a 
sensible way. I have my suspicions- SuOTK.se now that 
that should be Dick Turpin ?” 

This was a start ling aui and the old man strOKt^ 

his chin is derp reflection 

“ Such a thing is more ;m likesy,” he said. “ He is 
bold and daring enough to make hid way even into 
Lincoln’^ inn ! And that’s a black horse, and 1 have 
heard toll of some extraordinary things done by a mare— 
Black Bess — that they sky Dick Turpin rides on. Perhaps 
that’s her. 1 wish I know for certain. If I did, what a 
good thing it would be for me !” 

For the present, however, we will leave the old gate- 


keeper to his speculations and suspicions, while we follow 
in the footsteps of Dick Turpin. 

. Although the square wa3 very dark, the only Illumina- 
tion k. ‘ij that which came from some few windows, he 
made his way with readiness and certainty to No. 8, 
wuicli was the house where Mr. Lazenby’s chambers were 
situated. 

The front door was wide open, as is always the case. 
Dick patted his mare upon the neck, and in ?, expressed 
voice, he said, addressing her : 

“ Wait here Bess, my lass, till I return f : 

Whether the highwayman’s mare really uadowtood this 
injunction we cannot say. Evidently, however, if she did 
not comprehend the purport of the words, she did the tone 
in which they were spoken. 

She understood, too, the caress, and rubbed her head 
gently against her master’s breast, as was her wont. 

Patting her once more, Turpin hastily passed through 
the doorway of No. 8, and ascended the staircase whioh 
was just opposite to him. 

Black Bess remained perfectly still, in the same attitude 
as when her master let go his hold upon the reins. 

# She watched him until the angle of the staircaso Lid 
him from her sight. 

Never dreaming for a moment that the old man at the 
gate, had any suspicions of his identity, and being under 
the impression that few people would enter the Inn at 
that hour, Dick Turpin felt quite secure in leaving Black 
Bess in the manner we have described, for he knew 
that he could trust her to remain in one spot and not stray 
away. 

With great nimbleness and alacrity he ascended the 
stairs, and, upon reaching the top of the flight, he paused 
before that door upon which the lawyer’s name was 
painted. 

. He rapped smartly with his knuckles, and, as he 
listened for the approach of some one to respond to his 
summons, he heard a confused noise within. 

Of what character it was, he was unable to form an 
opinion, nor was he allowed much time fw speculating 
upon the matter. 

The door was opened, and the shrivelled-up lorm of 
the avaricious old lawyer appeared upon the threshold 
“ It’s all right, Tho !” said Dick, making use of the very 
same words as Claude did on tho occasion of his formei 
visit. 

The lawyer started, and holding up tho candle some- 
what higher, peered inquisitively into the countenance of 
the highwayman. 

Dick turned back the collar of his coat and lifted his 
hat, in order that ho might be seen all the more easily, and, 
as he did so, he said : 

“ You remember me, do you not ?” 

“I do,” ejaculated Mr. Lazenby. “ You are — — ” 
Never mind who,” added Dick, hastily, fearful lest 
his name should be overheard. “ I have particular 
business for you, and I can pay you well.” 

“ No doubt — no doubt !” said the lawyer. “ Yon always 
do pay well, and so you ought for such service as you get. 
Come in, by all means.” 

Dick Turpin followed Mr. Lazenby into his inner 
or private room, where his important consultations were 
held. 

“Now,” he said, seating himself in a chair, “lam at 
your service. Explain what you want.” 

Dick k oew very well the old man’s avaricious nature, 
and so, without further preface, he took from his pocket 
a bag of gold, which he had taken care to provide him- 
self with, and tossing it on to tho table, so that its golden 
contents should make a pleasant jingling sound, he 
said : 

“ There’s a trifle as an earnest towards me money I am 
going to pay you for the service I require." 

The sordid heart of the .userly lawyer quickened its 
action, and sent a faint flush of colour into his cheeks. 

His eyes brightened; but, as if by magic, this expres- 
sion of satisfaction disappeared, and the hand which he 
h d held ont, as if to clutch the bag of gold, he let fall by 
hia tide. 

“What ails you?” said Dick, quickly— “w hat-5* the 
matter ?” 

“ You offer to pay largely if that is but an earnest o! 
what you intend to give. The serrL’e may be too dan- 
gerous at any price !” 
i 
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“ Have no fears on that head !” said Dick, endeavour- 
ing to reassure him. “My wife has been made prisoner 
and confined in Newgate on the oharge of being my ao- 
oomplioe.” 

“ Hut that’s impossible !” said the lawyer, quickly. 

“ By English law, a wife is bouud to suocour her hus- 
band, and therefore cannot be his accomplice.*' 

“I know that full well,” replied Turpin, “but ehe’« 
a prisoner nevertheless !” 

“ Then it is upon a groundless charge.’ 1 
“ I am glad to hear you say as much — it, makes me 
feel more sanguine respecting her acquittal.” 

“ But if she is your wife.” said Mr. Lazenby, “ why 
suffer her to remain in confinement?” 

“There is the difficulty!” wai the reply. “They 
will not take either my word or hers. They say she is 
not my wife, and demand a proof that she is.” 

“ Oh ! I see ! Then that may be awkward.” 

“ It may be. Yet here is a certificate from the parson 
svho performed the oeremony. I believe Bhe will be 
brought up for trial the day after to-morro w. You must 
engage a oounsel to defend her and obtain her acquittal!” 

“I will do it,” said the lawyer, at once pocketing the 
bag of gold — “ I will do it. Don’t be afraid of that I” 

“ You oannot tell how much my heart is lightened by 
that simple observation on your part !” 

“ The service is a simple one, and the marriage can 
be easily proved.’ ' 

“ And when that iB done Bhe will be set at liberty ?” 

“ Of course ! But what prioe do you intend to pay 
for this?” 

“ You shall name your own terms,” said the highway- 
man, “ let them be what they will ! Obtain her liberation 
at the earliest possible moment — prove to all the world 
that she is my wife, and make it an impossibility for her 
to bo again brought up on the same oharge, and your de* 

mauds, however great they may be, shall be ” 

The remainder of this speech was never uttered. 

Dick paused suddenly, with half-opened lips, and then 
started to his feet. 

The lawyer, too, seemed to oollapse and sink into the 
antique ohair on which he sat, while his faoe beoame 
gxpressive of the utmost oonsternation. 

For a sound smh as neither had heard in the whole 
course of their lives before oame upon their ears, and 
some moments elapsod before Diok Turpin could re- 
cover himself sufficiently to decide as to what this 
sound really was. 

CHAPTER DCJX. 

BOTH DIOK TURPIN ANI) BLACK BESS ARE MENACED 
BY A TERRIBLE DANDER. 

To explain, it is necessary that we should return to the 
old gatekeeper. 

The notion that the steed whose outlines he could 
just dimly see was no other than Black Bess having 
once entered his mind, took up a firm position there 
and would not be dislodged. 

For a long time he argued with himself upon the pro- 
bability of his speculations being correct, but without 
being able to arrive at any definite conclusion. 

“ I will call in old Mike, the watohman,” he said at 
length, “ and take him iuto my confidence in the matter, 
lie’s rather a clover chap, is Miko, and the reward is 
large enough to stand a division between two persons. 
Oh ! if it should really bo Dick Turpin, what an excel- 
lent thing it will be for me !” 

While speaking these words, the old man bent hie 
steps to tho little door, which he opened. 

He projected his head through the aperture, and 
looked up and down the silent Btreet. 

A little lower down, on the opposite side, could be 
seen the outlines of one of those wooden boxes with 
which the watohmen in the last century were provided. 

A flickering oil lamp shea a dim and 'ubious light 
upon it. 

“I’d wager my heaa to a brass farthing that old Mike 
is sitting down asleep. I know he does take a nap gene- 
rally about this time. I must run across and wake him.” 
So saying, the old man stepped out. 

In order to guard against the possibility of the horse 
and rider making their exit before his return, he care- 
fully looked tho door on the outer side. 


With nimble eteps he crosseo the road, and upoff 
reaching the wooden box, direoted the light of hiB lan™ 
tern into it. 

Seated in as comfortable a manner as the nature of 
the place would permit, was the so-called guardian of 
the night. 

He used to make hie rounds eVh'-Y ur, and proolaim 
the time, but as soon as this duty was over he regularly 
settled himself down for a nap, waking always, from 
long habit, at just the right moment. 

Mike, the watchman, had buttoned his o.o n t very tight 
across his chest, and round his mouth and nose lie had 
wound a thick woollen comforter. 

In one hand he held his rattle, and with the other he 
supported the side of his head. 

His lantern was suspended from the roof. 

“How he does snore!” said the old gatekeeper, as 
the light of the lantern fell on the watchman’s face. 

“ He’ 8 as Bound asleep as a ohuroh ; but I’ll wake him 
pretty quick.” 

From the manner in which the gatekeeper grinned, it 
was evident that he intended to play the watohman 
some practical joke. 

With a chuckle , he opened his lantern and took out 
the little pieoe of oandle it contained. 

Holding it between his fiuger and thumb, he placed 
the flame in very close proximity to the end of the 
watchman’s nose. 

The experiment succeeded to admiration.' 

Mike awoke up in a moment and sneezed awfully. 

“ Hallo ! murder !” he cried. “ What’s that P” 

“ ’Tisn’t murder,” said the gatekeeper, “ it’s fire.” 

“ Oh, d— n it ! it s you, is it ?” said Mike, who was by 
this time wide awake and in full possession of all the 
senses lie had — “ it’s you, is it ? Now what the devil 
did yer want to come and play me that trick for ?” 

“ Hush, Mike ! I wanted to wake you without making 
any noise. I’ve got something ■uery important to say — 
it may be a matter of five hundred pound in your pocket !” 

“Oh! be aisy now !” exclaimed Miko. “Five hun- 
dred pound ? Only think o’ that !” 

“ There’s not a moment to be lost,” said the gate- 
keeper. “ Come across with me to the Inn, and I’ll tell 
you all about it.” 

Without any ado, the watchman left his post and ac- 
companied the gatekeeper across the street. 

A very few words served to place him in possession 
of all the facts the gatekeeper was able to oommunioate. 

“Diok Tarpin, is it? Oh, we’ll have him, niver fear 
for that !” 

“ Bnt, Mike, do you feel sure that it’s Turpin ?” asked 
the gatekeeper. “ It would be a very awkward thing 
if we were to make a mistake.” 

“ Let me have a look at the horse, and I’ll tell you 
for certain.” 

“ Come on — here she is !” 

“ I saw her once, and I should know her again from 
a thousand. Oh ! she’s a beautiful creoter, anyway — 
much too good for a blackguard highwayman.” 

Both men carried their lanterns, ai d with rather steal- 
thy steps they made their way across the Old Square, 
and paused close to where Black Bess was still standing. 

They were able to cast a tolerable amount of light 
upon the highwayman’s steed, and the watchman, after 
an attentive observation, said : 

“ Och ! by the powers, it’s him ! I could swear to that 
horse bein’ a mare better than I could swear to my own 
father !” 

“ Could you now ?” 

“ Oh, divil a doubt about that it’s him i” 

“ Dick Turpin?” 

“ Yes, Dick Tarpin, an’ that’s his mare Blaok Bess !” 

“ Then,” said the gatekeeper, sinking his voice to a 
solemn and impressive whisper, “ we muBt nab him !” 

“ We must !” was the equally emphatic rejoinder. 

“ But how P” 

“ That’s to be considered, my jewel !” 

“ Do you think we oan manage it, or shall we get 
some assistance ?” 

“No, no! — no assistance, my bhoy ! The moss 
fingers there is in this pie, the less we shall get ! Just 
leave me to oonsider, will you ?” . ' 

“ Yes, but you must not take up mu oh time about it, fa* 
the gentleman told me he should be baok in a minute. 
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“ Och ! Dad cess to the blackguard if he comes befoi 'B -I 
have made up my mind ! Whisht, now! I’ve got it at 
last 1” 

“ Where — where — where ?” 

“ Hold your row, now, and I’ll bo either telling you ' 
Share, it’s as aisy as winking !” 

The eatokeeper rubbed his hands in gleeful anticipa- 
tion. 

“Shure now, isn’t it that brute of a baste yrnder as 
makes the highwayman what fee is ! Now, wbcie would 
this famous Dick Tarpin be if ais horse w*“S took away 
from him ?” 

“What do you mean, Mike ?” 

“ Don’t you understand ?” 

“No, not quite.” 

“ Well, then, can't you see that if he hadn’t got Eisck 
Bess he’d be nabbed ai -iy enough ?” 

“Yes, but he has got B1 ick Bess.” 

“Snare enough, but we’ll take it off him, my bhoy!” 

The gatekeeper, slapped him on the shoulder. 

“ You ought to be the Lord Chancellor, or something of 
lhat sort ! That’s a good plan ! Suppose, now, you go and 
catch the horse?” / 

“ No, by the powers ! If we’re to share the reward, wo 
must share all the risk aud danger, without you’ll agree 
Co divide it this way — I'll catch the horse, and you’ll catch 
the man." 

“No, no, Mike, that, wouldn’t bo fair! You must re- 
collect that it was a favour for me to think of you, and 
not go to anybody else.” 

“ Oh. be aisy now ! Where is there a man, within a mile 
of the place anyway, that could have been of so much 
sarviee ?” 

“ Well, I know all about that ; but hew shall we catch 
it&e horse ?” 

“ SLure, now, my brains is as fell of new ideas as a piece 
of old cheese is of maggots !” 

“What have you thought of now, Mike ?’ _ 

“ Och, by St. Patrick, 1 won’t catch the horse— I’ll do 
something else !” 

“ What ?’’ 

Mike did not reply, but thrusting his hand into one of 
die huge pockets in his coat, produced an immense clasp I 
knife, which he opened by means of a spring in the back. 

* Shure now, an’ isn’t that illegant !” he exclaimed, as 
he flourished the brightly-polished blade. 

The gatekeeper retreated a few seeps as he asked, with 
evident trepidation : 

“But what is it you’re going to do with that, Mike ?” 

“ Why, shure now, we’ll creep forward, and you shall 
take hold of the haste by the bridle, and I’ll creep round 
behind ter, and with this beautiful little toothpick I’ll 
cut some cf the sinews in her hind logs. What do yon 
think of that for a scheme, my honey ? Dick Tarpin 
will get on the back of Biaok Bess, but it’s diviiish little 
use she’ll be to him!” 

The gatekeeper was not a man who, in a general Vay, 
stuck at trifles, and yet he shrank from the atrocious 
proposition of his companion. 

“Oh, Mike!" he said, “that’s an awful tti»- 6 to do, and 
such a splendid horse as it is, too !” 

“Oh! bad luck to yer white hea-^f What’s a horse 
but a horse ? An’ is a mate little ’«t> Hke that to stand 
in the way of bur getting five hundred pound ? Come 
on, ye coward, or, be jaber^ jqj ,j 0 jj myself !” 

Mucosas he disliked *’ (ie idea of maiming the beautiful 
creatuSe whoso Biliousness and docility had elicited 
nia utmost adrp; r . at j or | ( gtill, the prospect of o’btaining five 
hundred po’^qg enabled him to banish his scruples. 

“ 1 o* _o coward, Mike,” he said, “ and you’re a liar if 
f 01 ’ ay so ! Come on — I’m ready 3” 

“ That’s light, me hhoy ! I see you’ve got some pluck, 
afther all ! When you once get hold of the reins, cling 
tight! Niver mind if sle kicks — don't lid go till I’ve 
crippled her 

With these words, the two men placed their lanterns .a 
the ground and stealthily drew near to Black Bess. 

Little did Turpin dream of the imminent peri’ with 
which his gallant steed was menaced. 

Black Hess did not attempt to move as the two men, 
with such diabolical intentions towards her, crept nearer 
ana nearer 

“New, then,” cried Mike, the watchman’, “I’m all 
rcadvi Just lay hold o’ the reiu, and I’m right ! This 


knife is as sharp as a razor, for I ground it myself a fe1» 
hours back! Just one stroke with it ’ll do the holiness, 
and the thousand pounds reward will be ours I” 

The two villains were obliged to keep the idea of the 
reward before them, or surely their better natures would 
have revolted at the bar J ~srity they were about to 
practise. 

. The severance of some of the tendon iu the hocks of 
Black Bess, which, as the watchman had said, could be 
done with one stroke of the knife, would effectually 
cripple her for the remainder of her existence. 

The mischief once done could not by any possibility he 
repaired. 

Surely some accidental circumstance will take place 
that will frustrate the diabolical intentions of these two 
mi n. 

Tut the Old Square was dark and silent, and there wore 
no s*f<us of any other living beings in it save the gate- 
keep and the watchman, who had succeeded in their 
desig .• MO I'" as to get side by side with the steed. 

The gateksepei stretched oet his hand suddenly, aad 
took firi hold of the reiits. 


CHAPTER D0II1. 

DICK TUltt'IN KLVDS DANGER RAPIDLY THICKENING ABOUND 
IIIM. 

“ Have you got the reins ?” said the watchman. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Hold tight, then, and I’ll soon do the rest !” 

He crept along towards the mare’s hind legs as he 
epoke. 

Black Bess had allowei the gatekeeper to take hold of 
the bridle without offering the least opposition to such a 
proceeding. 

This was strange, for in a general way she would not 
suffer anyone to touch her sa e her master, or the person 
into whose charge for the time being he had given her. 

When a stranger approach d she was generally so 
restive, and put on such an aspe t, of viciousness, that any 
thought of taking hold of her wo Id ho abandoned Ijp a 
prudent man who knew anything bout horses. 

The old gatekeeper grasped the reins with all the 
strength he could call forth. 

He was determined that the plan should not £&& 
through him. 

But Black Bess turned her head. 

She either saw or felt the skulking figure creeping 
round behind her 

The wato' ,.ian was highly delighted when he found 
hew qu> ay Black Bess stood, and made sure of accom- 
plish ‘jg his purpose with mweh loss trouble than ha had 
locked forward to. 

One more step brought him near enough. 

Raising his huge knife, he was about to effect his pur- 
pose, whex Black Bess, disapproving of anyone being so 
close, suddenly lifted up her feet and kicked out with 
f terrific force. 

There was a dull crash, a hideous cry — half a yell half 
- w groan — another crash, and then the watchman could be 
seen lying on the stones in the square in a confused, 
huddfcd-up heap. 

Tue kick had been a most effective one, ar» l both of the 
heavy iron-bound hoofs had struck him 

It was a just and fitting punishment. 

As for the gatekeeper, he was so terrified by the 
sudden movoment of Black Bess that ho let go the reins 
in a moment, dropped to the ground, aud rolled over and 
over like a ball, until he was brought to a stop with great 
suddenness by a brick wall. 

There ho lay, more dead than alive, trembling from 
head to foot. 

Dolorous groans came from the watchman’s lips as he 
writhe^ upon the ground like some reptile in its death 
agony. 

Black Bess, now greatly excited, and perhaps to some 
extent comprehending her danger, no longer stood still, 
as she had done until interfered with, but walked slowlj 
and delilierately to the door of No. 8, where she had seen 
her master enter. 

She parsed through the doorway, and, strange to relate, 
began to ascend the stairs, which were broad and straight 
i Bat the noise which her feet produced upon Un» 
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work was something terrific, more especially as the whole 
place was so silent. 

The sound apparently alarmed her, for she paused at 
the angi» of the staircase where ihs bad seen Dick Turpin 
disappear. 

These were the sounds which had come upon the ears 
of Dick Turpin and Mr. Lazenby, and so abruptly put an 
end to their conference. 

And truly they were farming enough, and suffideiit to 
arouse everybody in No. 8. 

Dick soon recognised the footsteps of Black r»cob, and 
before she had stopped he had sprung to his feet and 
commenced the descent of the topmost flight'of stairs. 

“ Remember all that I have said !” he cried to the 
lawyer, as he descended. “Obtain her acquittal Mid 
liberation, and you shall uame your own reward !” 

He did not stop while speaking these words, and by 
the time the last had left his lips he had reached the land- 
ing on the third floor. 

The uproar below had alarmed an elderly lawyer who 
slept in one of tho rooms opening from it. 

Dick just caught signt of him. 

He was holding a candle in one hand, and the other 
was employed in holding a curious-looking dressing-gown 
which he had partly thrown over him. 

“feood gracious !” he ejaculated. “ What’s that ?” 

“ The devil /” said Dick, in a sepulchral voice, passing 
him while he spoke, and at the same time dashing the 
candle from the old man’s trembling fingers with his felt 
hat. 

What might be the result of this, Dick could not wait to 
see, because of the terrific tumult that was taking place 
below. 

On the second landing, no less than three daors stood 
wide open, and upon the threshold of each was a member 
of some branch of the legal profession. 

All looked scared and anxious. 

Dick Turpin dashed by them at full speed. 

“Who’s that?” cried one. “There’s robbery, or 
murder, or something going on ! Let us follow him !” 

“ Follow be d — d !” said another. “ It’s uo business of 
mine, and I’m not going to get my head into trouble by 
poking it into matters that don’t concern me !” 

“So say I,” said another voice, and two doors were 
immediately closed. 

The one who had proposed following the flying figure 
in the cloak, finding himself thus deserted by his com- 
panions, altered his mind, and very prudently eaiered his 
own room again. 

On the first landing was Turpin’s greatest danger. 

Here everyone was aroused, and, what was more, they 
had discovered the cause of the terrific, because unusual, 
noise they had heard. 

Black Bess could be seen standing just in the angle of 
the staircase. 

“ Why, shoot me if it isn’t a horse !’’ Dick heard some 
one cry just as hejreached this spot. 

The man who spoke was near the top of the stairs. 

“You’re wrong!” cried Dick, as, giving a sudden , 
bound, he alighted just hehind him — “ you’re wrong, my 
friend ! It isn’t a horse — it’s a mare !” 

He accompanied these words with such a hard smack 
between the shoulders of the discoverer, that he fell 
down at once as though shot. 

Dick was surprised to see Black Bess standing there, 
and was certain that something of a most extraordinary 
nature had taken place. 

He was quickly by her side, however, and, taking hold 
of the bridle, easily led her down the stairs again. 

Those above looked down curiously, but made no ag- 
gressive demonstration. 

In another moment Dick reach <*fl the front door oi No. 
8, and was about to emerge into the square, whon he 
heard the hasty rushing oi many feet, and shoKte from 
excited persons 

“■Confusion !’• ne exclaimed. “ The whole place has 
been alarmed ! What in the world has happened ?” 

He looked out of the door as he spoke. 

“ That’s him ! — there he is ! I soe him !” cries * voice. 
“ This way ! lie’s caught at last •” 

“ Is he ?” said Dick, and ^ he S p->ke, he slammed shut 
the door of No. 8. d t&racd the key in Jdjo lock in & 
moment. 

■fc* the same time, his hand came in contact v.ih a 


chain, which he placed across it, and then he she* ? ie 
bolts at the top and bottom of the door. 

By the time he had done this, the footsteps paused on 
the outside, and some heavy blows were rained upon tne 
door. 

“ Open in the King’s name!” cp-ed a loud voice. “ Dick 
Turpin, yon are known, and we call upon you to sur- 
render ! H you resist, your death will be on your own 
head !’’ 

To this iormula the highwayman nan no sort of at- 
tention. 

He looked around him anxiously 

Ilis heart fluttered strangely within his breast. 

Had he been alone, the case would have been desperate ; 
still, he would have stood a better chance of making his 
esoapo. 

Now that he was hampered with Black Bess, however, 
his capture seemed certain, without he chose to abandon 
her, aud that was what Dick would not be likely to do 
under any circumstances. 

But, imprisoned in that narrow space, and with many 
persons in the house besides, what was he to do ? 

A little oil lamp placed upon a bracket near the foot of 
tne staircase gave forth a slight amount of illumination 
— sniilicient, however, to show Dick that there were two 
doors close at hand. 

By the time he had made this discovery, the officers, 
finding no notice was taken of their summons to sur- 
render, sent a couple of bullets crashing through the 
front door. 

Both whistled close by Turpin’s head, but he was lucky 
enough to escape injury from either. 

They buried themselves in the woodwork of the stair- 
case, and made a couple of lawyers’ clerks, who had par- 
tially descended, run up the staircase again, with more 
activity than they had ever used in their lives before. 

It was clearly certain death to remain for another 
moment where he now stood, and Turpin knew it. 

The next bullet might put an end to his career ; or if 
a volley was fired, he could not escape. 

With a feeling of greater desperation in his mind than 
he had ever before experienced, he dashed open one of 
the inner doors of which we have spoken. 

He led Black Bess in quickly after him, and closed it. 

With nimble fingers, he secured it in every way he was 
able. 

He could only guess what kind of place he was in, for 
he was surroundod now by the profoundeot darkness. 

This lasted, however, but a second. 

A door was suddenly flung open. 

A brilliant light — for such, by comparison with the 
darkness, it seemed to be — streamed in, and Turpin be- 
held the figure of a man within a few paces of him. 

He was rather stout in the body, but his legs were 
ridiculously thin. 

His face was so puffed out with fat that it seemed an 
almost flat surface. 

His mouth was wide open, and as he gazed upon the 
' extraordinary apparition of a man and a horse so close to 
him, his eyes goggled in a manner that was fearful to be- 
hold. 

A tremendous crash making Turpin aware that the 
outer dour had been broken in, reminded him that he had 
not an instant to lose, and that his life and liberty hung 
upon the events of the next five minutes. 

CHAPTER DC1V. 

DICK TURPIN GROWS APPREHENSIVE CONCERNING THB 
FATE OF HIS THREE COMRADES. 

Striding forward, and leading Black Bess by the bridle, 
Dick Turpin advanced towards the inner room. 

The fat lawyer, who somehow with his thin arms and 

S tViin lego looked like some huge spider, gradually re- 
treated. 

Entering this Inner room, Tuipin, with the rapidity oi 
lightning, closed the door and secured it. 

“ Sit slut,” he exclaimed, addressing the lawyer, “ ana 
you are safe — no harm shall come to you ! But I am a 
desperate man, and if you interfere in the least degree 
witn my movements, the consequences will be serious, for, 
rather than bo taken, I would blow your brains out on 
on the spot !” 

Alarmed by this threatening speech, ./tiioii w uuei jfl 
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irltli menacing tones and gestures, the lawyer staggered 
back till he came to the chair, which he sank into with 
such suddenness that it almost knocked the breath out of 
his body, and made the chair creak ominously. 

“Sit there,” cried Dick, “and you will be uni&sf ?*■ 

The uproar outside was now perfectly prodigies*!. 

Heavy blows we>e struck upon the second door, which, 
being only of an ordinarv character, was quickly de- 
molished. 

The dense throng im«m upon the capture of the bold 
highwayman pressed on, and, flushed with the success 
they had already met with in overcoming the various 
obstacles in their way, they commenced an attack upon 
the door opening into the room in which Dick Turpin 
then was. 

With great rapidity, and yot without exhibition of 
any great agitation, tlie highwayman, after having satis- 
fied himself by one glance that there was no door leading 
out of the chamber he had now entered, made his way 
towards the window, which was protected on the inside 
by wooden shutters. 

He removed the fastenings with as much ease as ho would 
have done had lie been accustomed to the task. 

Flinging them open, the window was disclosed. 

A cry of joy then came from Turpin’s lips. 

As lie had hoped, and yet hardly dared to expect, the 
window was one of those which looked { ito Chancery 
Lane. 

The street was before him, and he was divided from it 
cnlv by a few panes of glass. 

The window was one of a kind that was common 
enough in those days, though seldom scon now , 

It did not slide up and down in a groove as windows 
now generally do, nor open like folding doors, but one 
half could bo pushed back. 

This was a favourable event indeed. 

Without the slightest hesitation, Dick pushed open the 
window in the manner we have described. 

Then, to the astonishment of the lawyer, Dick gave 
>ne bound, and seated himself in the saddle. 

He backed Black Bess as close against the wall opposite 
the window as he possibly could, and then uttered that 
'ow, chirping cry which the noble creature knew so 
.well. 

It was while that sound was issuing from Turpin’s 
lipe that the door was dashed down by the police officers. 

They heard a clatter and a terrific rush ; but before 
they could recover themselves sufficiently to look round 
them and make out what it was, Black Bess, at one 
bound, bad leaped through the window, and alighted in 
the street. 

She etumbled slightly as she descended, but did not 
fall. 

With cries of rage and anger, the police officers clus- 
tered round the open window. 

All those who happened to have firearms in their hands 
fired at the dusky forms of the highwayman and his 
steed. 

But the movements of Black Bess were too qnick for 
any danger to result from these. 

Dick now flattered himself that all was well. 

But a clattering sound in the rear made him aware that 
he should have some trouble yet. 

Looking back, he saw another party of police officers, 
all mounted, coming at a rapid pace round the comer of 
Oarey Street. 

They were not more than two hundred yards behind 
him. 

The loud ^out they all set up let him know at once 
that he was seen. 

But Black Bess, vvuc uau been much excited, and, 
indeed, tei rifled by the strange nature of the events 
which had lately taken place, required no urging t > make 
good speed. 

No sooner did she feel that she was in the open street, 
and that the reins were hanging loosely upon her neck, 
than she sped onwards at a speed that would have 
terrified a less desperate rider than was on her back. 

Shooting across Holbom, Dick quickly gained the open 
country. 

He made his way in a straight tine for tue little 
eminence, upon which he had left his three comrades with 
such strict injunctions to wait there until his return. 

Lie was not long iu reaching this place; and when he 
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gained it, so extraordinary had been the speed put forth 
by Black Bess on this occasio*, that the police officers 
were completely out of sight. 

Dick reined her in with some difficulty 

Having brought her to a standstill, be loosed round 
anxiously, but he failed to catch a glimpse of his three 
friends. 

He whistled shrilly, but no response came to the 
signal. 

“ What can be the meaning of this ?” muttered Tur- 
pin. “ What can have occurred ? Although so much has 
taken place, I have net been away so long as I expected ; 
and the country seems quiet enough all round. Surely 
they cannot have been disturbed ! Where are they ?” 

He whistled again, but with no better result than 
before. 

“ They must have considered it best to return to t.he 
Chase,” he said, at length ; but the tone in which he 
spoke showed how doubtful ho felt about the matter. 

“We havo had ono more escape, Bess !” he exclaimed, 
patting his mare upon the neck. “ You have saved me 
on this occasion, for without you I should by this time 
havo been a prisoner.” 

He paused. 

Very faintly there came upon his ears a far-off sound, 
wbxfi he knew well enough foretold the approach of his 
enemies. 

“ They come, my lass !” he cried, “ hut they will hot 
overtake us ! There is a long gallop before you, old girl, 
but it must be taken. No doubt I shall find them all in 
Enfield Chase ” 

So saying, Dick once more allowed Black Bess to pro- 
eeed. 

She seemed glad enough to avail herself of the per- 
mission, and galloped on as rapidly as before. 

Very soon that faint sound which Dick had heard 
became inaudible. 

At such a pace, the distance intervening between there 
and his destination was quickly passed over. 

As nearly as he could recollect, he went back by the 
same route that Tom King had taken. 

He met no one in his furious gallop — saw no one — nor 
was he able to find any trace of his three companions. 

It was strange. But although ho had made tiie ar- 
rangement with them to retire if needful, and although 
there was every probability that they were safely beueath 
the trees, he nevertheless experienced a great amount of 
uneasiness. 

At last the borders were reached. 

But all was silent. There was not one of them here on 
the watch fer his return. 

“If they are in the Chase at all,” he muttered, “they 
will be in the little dell where we stayed last , but my 
mind misgives me.” 

It was not possible to proceed to the place he had men- 
tioned while seated in the saddle, in consequence of the 
low, straggling branches that extended horizontally from 
some of the trees. 

Therefore he dismounted, and led Black Bess after 
him. 

A little more than a quarter of an hour’s walk brought 
him to the brink of the little excavation. 

All was daii and silent here as well. 

He whistled again, but, as before, there was no re- 
sponse to his friendly call. 

Finding his forebodings realised so far, bo became filled 
with apprehension. 

Still, he resolved to satisfy himself whether they were 
there jr not, and so rapidly descended. 

Hr reached the bottom, and though the place was so 
dark, yet he could see about with tolerable distinctness. 

It was quite certain that his three comDanions were not 
ther® 

“ Wht i can have happened?” he asked. “ Where can 
they be f After such strict injunctions as I gave, surely 
they would not remove without good cause ! This is 
worst of all. Not onlv am I filled with apj/rehension, 
but valuable time is bemg lost, when we ought to be 
occupied in arranging our proceedings for the future." 

Ho remained for a few moments in deep thought, and 
then bent his steps towards the border of the Chase. 

To attempt any kind cf search among the trees foi 
his companions would, he knew, be perfectly useless ■ 
and, reover, he was tolerably certain that, unless com 
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polled, they would not take up their quarters anywhere 
save in the little dell. 

What to do now, in order to rejoin them, he knew not. 

He fancied that something of a most disastrous char- 
acter had taken plaoe. Perhaps they had all been cap- 
tured. 

“ I didn’t think to look,” he muttered, “ when I was 
on the hill, or I might have satisfied myself as to 
whether an encounter had taken place upon that spot. I 
will return there. Perhaps their absence was only tem- 
porary. I may find them waiting for mo if I go baok.” 

This was certainly what might be considered a for- 
lorn hope, yet it was tho only one that suggested itself 
to the highwayman’s mind, and so he seized upon it 
with the avidity with which a drowning man would clutch 
at a straw. 

Once more springing into the saddle, ho directed his 
maro’s steps toward the meeting place. 

Those rides were attended with no trifling amount of 
risk, and ho knew it. 

Some prying eye might perceive him going backwards 
and forwards, and their retreat would be discovered. 

Put for the fact of all the officers being concentrated 
around the prison of Newgate, it is quite certain he 
would not have mot with so little interruption. 

, Once more, then, he was fortunate in reaching the 
little hill. 

Ho was disappointed in his hope of seeing his com- 
panions there awaiting him. 

The place was quite deserted. 

He dismounted, and searched all around upon the 
ground in order to ascertain whether a struggle had 
taken p.bico there, and after some time he was forced to 
the conclusion that a struggle had taken place. 

There were evident marks of it upon the ground, for 
the turf was torn up, particularly in one spot, as though 
by the hoofs of horses. 

“ I fear one has been captured,” said Dick, with a 
sigh. “ 1 will try to hope not all. One surely has es- 
caped ! What shall I do P” 

No answer to this question presented itself to his 
mind. 

“ Deprived of their assistance,” he continued, “ what 
shall I do? This is a misfortune I did not apprehend. 
It would have been better if the original arrangement 
had been carried out.” 

He paced up and down with uneasy strides. 

“ If my enemies will let me,” he said at length, “ I 
will stay here for some tiino longer yet, for there may 
be Rome slight chance of their returu. They will rejoin 
me if possible. Yes, I will wait !” 

Finding that all round him was perfectly still, and 
that there were nr. signs of his foes in the vioinity, Dick 
loosened the saddle girths, and removed the bit from 
Black Bess’s mouth. 

Then he flung himself down at full length upon the 
grass to wait. 

He did not seat himself in the saddle, because he did 
not wish to fatigue his mare needlessly. 

Slowly and drearily the night passed away. 

The colour of the sky gradually changed to a dull, 
leaden tint, and then at last morning broke. 

By slow and almost imperceptible degrees the diffe- 
rent objects all around were brought into view. 

Anxiously did Dick Turpin turn his eyes in every 
direction, but they wero not gladdened by perceiving 
the approach of those he so wished to see. 

Ho remained thus until the manifest danger of stay- 
ing logger In that spot oompclled him to remove, and 
again he galloped in tho direction of Enfield Chase, 
this time without daring to indulge in the hope that he 
should meet his companions there. 


CHAPTER DCV. 

ELUCIDATES THE MYSTERY OP THE DISAPPEARANCE 
OP DICK lURPIN’S THREE COMPANIONS. 
Leaving Dick Turpin to make his way to Enfield Chase, 
we will return to the little eminence upon which it had 
been arranged Tom King, Claude Duval, and Sixteen- 
String Jack should remain until the return of their oap- 
tain. 

All threo remained quite immovable, and watohed 
Dick until the darkness hid him from their view. 


Some moments were passed in silence, and then, with 
a slight shiver, Claude Dnval said : 

“ It’s confoundedly oold here, comrades ! If we have 
to stop here very long, we shall be frozen to death.” 

“You may depend you will have to remain heresomo 
time,” replied Tom King. “ A journey from here to Lon- 
don and back will not be performed in five minutes.” 

“True enough!” said Sixteen-String Jack, with a 
laugh. 

“Now,” said Claude, “let us try whether we can 
reckon how long- Dick will be away. Supposing he 
should meet with no interruption, how long do you think 
it wonld take him to get to Lincoln’s Inn P” 

“ Quite half an hour.” 

“ So 1 should say ; and then wo must allow another 
half hour to obtain a cloak, then an hour for his inter- 
view with the lawyer, and half an hour back, making 
altogether two hours and a half.” 

“ It is not a very pleasant prospect to look forward to." 

“ By no means ! It is certain that we must remain 
here for two hours and a half, at tho very least — most 
likely more.” 

“ It is oold,” remarked Tom King. “ Quito a sharp 
frost seems to have set in.” 

“ That’s it !” exclaimed Claude. “Now, I suppose 
yon can guess tolerably well to what point my remarks 
are tending ?” 

“ I can give a guess,” replied Tom. 

“And eo could Jack. What I propose is, that we 
ride off to a little distance, and try to fall in with an 
adventure.” 

“But that is direct disobedience to orders.” 

“ I know that.” 

“Then let us stay here.’’ 

“ To what good ?” asked Claude. “ We are not mere 
maehines, are we? We have some discretion allowed 
ns !” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then no harm can result from the carrying ont of 
my suggestion. You admit that at least two hours and 
a half must elapse before Dick can possibly return. 
Wherever we go, we will take care to be here before 
that time has expired.” 

“ If we could make sure of doing that, I would not 
mind giving my consent to the expedition,” said Tom 
King, “ for I can assure you I relish the idea of remain- 
ing here no hotter that you do yourself.” 

“ We will make up our minds to that effect,” said 
Claude. “ Wo can do it if we like.” 

“ I should not like Dick to return first.” 

“ Nor I. It would be very disagreeable." 

“Very." 

“ But that is a needless apprehension.” 

“ There is the danger to be considered,” said Sixteen- 
String Jack. 

“ It is no more than remaining here, that I can see," 
returned Claude, “ and perhaps notquite so much ! But 
come, it is no good wasting time by standing here talk- 
ing the matter over ! In a word — will you go or not?” 

“ I will go, for one !” answered Tom. 

h And so will I !” added Jack. 

“ Hurrah, then ! We shall be able to pass the time 
in a much more pleasant manner than I expected. An 
adventuro will be useful as well, for I suppose the affair 
of Maud’s will run away with some of the money we 
had agreed to use for our original purpose." 

“ You may depend upon that !” 

“ Then there is all the more reason why we should 
look out for something extra." 

“ There is.” 

“Come, then — forward ! We will agree to be back here 
in precisely two hours’ time, and then all will be well !” 

Tho three highwaymen, having first taken a long look 
about them, left the little eminence, and struck off across 
the country in a north-easterly direction. 

In a little while they came to one of the principal 
roads leading from the metropolis. 

Here they did not doubt they should be suooessful in 
meeting with a good booty, beoause travellers are al- 
ways entering and leaving London at all points. 

Having gained the high-road, the three highwaymen 
proceeded along it at a walk, in order to be in readiness 
as soon as they appeared, and also in order that the 
sounds made by their own horses’ steps should not inter* 
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fere with the faint clatter on the hlgnway which would 
inchoate the approach of a traveller. 

All their weapons were in good order and perfect 

They had looked to them while on the little eminence 
so often mentioned. 

Now, however, to make assurance douhly sure, tn.y 
examined them. . , 

By the time thi 3 was done, Tom King cried out ; 

“ Salt ! Listen! I thought I heard a horse !” 

He was instantly obeyed, and then it was found that the 
well -practiced ears of the highwayman had not deceived 

^™A smgie traveller la coming!” exclaimed Claude 
Dnval — “ there can be no doubt about that ! 

None,” said Sixteen-String Jack ; “ nor can there ba 
any donbt that all he carries with him will be ours. He 
would be mad to resist such an overwhelming force 
No. 12 $.— Black Bus*. 


Our friends waited patiently for the traveller to draw 

De Whoever it was that was coming, he appeared to be in 

^Sometimes his horse would go for a few ■ moments at a 
trot, then the pace would subside into a walk, but only to 
break out into a trot again. 

This was strange and out of the usual way, so, as a 
matter of course, our friends became doubly attentive. _ 

A feT. more minutes elapsed, and then, by straining 
their eyr*, they were able to make cut a dusky- ooking 
mass, which presently resolved itself into a horse a-id 

^Claude,” said Tom, in a whisper, :i Jn't loek at bimi 
la not that very odd ?” 
u Very.” 

« What can be the cause or meaning o? it ?'* 

•* 1 am quite at a loss to say. Ha, by Jove, hau 0# ~ 
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“Ko he isnjtl” said Jack, “He’s all right once 
aoral" ' ' ?■"- 

Vliese reft—xa were made in allusion to the move- 


gone a considerable distance, they suddenly caught signt 
of something dim ana dusky on tbo high-road bei >n 
them. 


pents of the traveller, which were certainly very eccentric } it almost looked ’ke some dense, black cloud 

*nd dangerous too. - r- • ' 4 “ What's tnat r" said Tom King, slackening his speed 


He swayed about in the Saddle from side to iSM at 
backwards and forwards in such a manuer, that it seemed 
for a moment as though he must fall to the ground 
On each occasion, however, he recovered Lis balance. 
As he came still closer, the highwaymen noticed that 
the traveller’s horse looked angry and impatient. r • 

At every opportunity he would break into a trot, and 
then his rider would sink suddenly backwards, thus 


drawing the reins tight, and reducing the horse’s speed to 
a walk. . -> V ' ^ ✓ * ,| 

This was so extraordinary a sight, tint in the curiosity 
they felt in gazing upon it, the highwaymen well-umii 
forgot iheit original intention, and almost allowed the 
traveller to pass by. 

“Now,” said Tom — “ forward! We will cry ‘Stand 
and deliver!’ to him, at any rate?’ j 

With those words, Tom King touched his horse 
slightly with the spur, so that he gave a suddon bound 
forward. „ ' ; 

“Halt!” he cried. “Pull up at once ! Your money or 
your life!” - r' 

Either by accident or design, the eccentric traveller 
leaned back in the saddle, and his horse, feeling the 
sudden check, stopped at once., \ 

At the same Instant Claude Du val and Sixteen-String 
faok placed themselves on either side of him. 

•‘Now,’’ they cried, presenting their pistols to him, ] 
“hand over to us every article of value you possess 1 
Make haste, for we have no time to lose !” ,J , A 

.“Yes, make haste!” repeated Sixteen-String Jack. 

The traveller looked at his assailants with a vacant, 
puzzled expression, ; 

“ Hie !” he said— take it easy ! Wo’re aif right, you 
know — here’s cue more cup before we part, my blends— 
ene last bumper !” 

“ Why, he’s drunk 1” said Tom King. 

“Drunk!” repeated the traveller, with another hiccup 
as he caught the word. “ I'm not drunk— I'm t obor 
enough ! Who says I’m drunk ? Show me the man that 
says it, and I’ll call him a liar !’’ 

O'aude Duval .replaced his pistol in hia belt, and drew 
bis sword. ' - > J • . 

He flourished the glittering blade in a threatening 
manner before the traveller’s eyes. 

Then he presented the point to his neck, and pressed 
with just sufficient force upon the hilt to cause the 
weapon to pierce the skin. 

“ Do you feel that ?” asked Claude; “ It’s a sword, and 
if you don’t hand over everything you’ve got at once, 
you’re a dead man !” 

These words produced an effect quite different to what 
the highwayman expected. 

With a gurgling kind of cry, the traveller, jerking him- 
self back to escape the point of his sword, lost his balance, 
and fell with a crash into the roadway. 

Luckily, Tom King had taken hold of the horse by the 
bridle, bo that he kept him quite still. 

With a light laugh, Claude sheathed his sword and dis- 
mounted. 

Stooping down over the wow insensible traveller, he 
quickly transferred to his own pockets every article of 
value he carried about with him. 

Then, taking bold ol tfce body, he dragged it across the 
highway, and placed it in a kilt-sitting posture again?'* j 
the bank upon which the hedge was planted. 

“Tie his horse up, 'lorn i” he cried. “ Wo don’t want 
that!” ■ ’ '*■■■•■ ’ 

“No ; it would be an incumbiwnee rather lljfi other- 
wise at the present moment. I will fasten the rein to a 
branch of this tree,, and ’cave the animal to lake his 
ijek.” 

*• That will be decidedly the b> sfc Make haste ! This 
r-d venture has been so easy, and rl Ike same time so pro- 
fit able, that it makes me exceo lirgly .anxwstia to rave 
another.” ' — 

In a few minutes they had all rcjijouhte** and were 
trotting along the rwtd again, still keeping in the direc- 
tion of thb country. 

Ho taors sounds came upon then ears, but, after having 


Neither of his comrades could form any idea; but, as if 
by a kind it instinct, they- Blackened their pace also.- 

* While speculating upon what this strange object on the 
highway before then could bo. a slight jingling souud 
struck upon their ears. 

“Dragoons! 1 exclaimed Tom King. “I am euro of 
iti” ' ’i / ' .« 

‘‘-“Yes," said S'xteen-Ssring Jack, “there can be no 
doubt about it 1 Shall wo turn and fly i " 

Yes.” . ' ■ • > » -v 

“ Do quick ! it will be madness to linger here or to ad- 
vance 1 Quick— quick, I say ! they are already in mo- 
tion !”- r, * r - ' -r ..... ..v . -‘/A 

it was indeed a troop of dragoons, drawn up in the 
road a little way beyond. " - 
The night being cold, they had enveloped themselves 
as closely as possible in .thick' ''cloaks they carried, and 
this is tlio reason the highwaymen failed to perceive the 
glitter of their accoutrements. • . ^ ->41 

But for the accidental jingling souud. paused by one of 
the horses moving, they would probably v ave remained 
ignorant of their danger until too late. 

As for the dragoon’s, they had, o f course, heard the 
three horsemen approaching. * ' '--‘••••’V"..- - / 

* Of this they took no very particular notice, for the pro- 

KitUtr ... .. flint. thnT7 .orarn umlina rsr tratrollpta in ’B-mr.I 


biibility was, that they were, ordinary travellers, in which 
case they would simply have challenged them, and 
allowed them to. rido on.,.. - 

Bui when they found that the apfifoachipg riders, iu- 
Rhvnd of continuing their pace, gradually slackened It, 
and finally came to a standstill altogether, their sus- 
picions began to ho aroused. 

They were quite confirmed when, immediately after- 
wards, they heard our friends turn round and fly 

“ There’s some one afraid to meet us — that’s certain," 
cried the officer in command. “ Forward, my lads 1 we 
will give chuso ! It will be an agreeable diversion after our 
lonely watch; it will warm our. blood a little too. For- 
ward! 1 doubt whether they are better mounted than 
ourselves. Push" on! -whip “and .spur i we 'shall .overtake 
them!” W‘ . i/d , .4 '• ' V'-?". ,V 

At a furious gallop, the troop of dragoons flew along the 
highway after our friends. >W ,, 'Z r 

They found in a little while that it would be necessary 
tor them to urge their horses to make their best speed ; the 
dragoons were much too close to he pleasant. 

“ On — on !” cried Tom King ; “ they are well mounted, 
and they are frightfully close behind f” 

Just as he spoke, the discharge of a number of firearms 
.reached their ears, V ' ' ' V. ' 

The volley had been fired by the order of the captain c,i 
dragoons, not that lie thought any particular effects would 
follow it, 'except 'that the j' highwaymen -mighty be' in-' 
timidated. - ” ' v • ^ *'v- - v '' a,* *. 

In spite of the difficulty of taking ahn, and although 
onr friends were almost out of range, yet Tom King, who 
happened to bo a little in the rear of his two friends, felt a 
bullet whistle past Mm in most unpleasant proximity. 

A few bounds of fcis horse, however, took him out of 
danger. - 

By voice and spur, the highwaymen urged their horses 
to tbo utmost, and they flew ou wards with terrific speed. 

But ft would not do to continue their present courso tor. 
any great length of time, for they were going direct for. 
Londifn. V “S, *- ?. •. “ * • r, — - ‘ 

Suddenly, to their astonishment, the sounds which 
saieoftcm their pursuers ceased.. r • • « « .*? 

They wondered what could bo the cause of it, but ware 
unable to form any idea. 

That horn some cause or other the iU a goons had 
stopped was, however, quite certain, and they resolved to 
make the most they could of thb opportunity of increasing 
still more the distance there was between thein. 

Coming to a cross-roatl, they turned down it, au thea 
took every lane or road they met with on their left hand ; 
so that, by the time they had .gene some little distance, 
their course had been so erratic, that it would be a matter 
of the utmost difficulty for their pursuers to follow thstc. 
#aet as they were congratulating thstreslr.* bj-oo 
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having got out at reach of their enemies, Tom King felt 
his horse trembling under him, and with so much violence 
tbrt he eeoiu-jd la danger of sinking to the ground. 


' CHAPTER DCV1. 

THE IHRfaJ HIOHWAYMKH BECOME SPECTATORS OF k 9 »- 
Ot/LAK SCENE. 

Before we go any further, if will be best to exp 'md how 
and wbv it was the troop of dragoons so suiden'y aban- 
doned the chase. 

It was caused by a serious yet simple accident . 

Anxious in the oxtreme to overtake the highwaymen, 
the officer iu command kept some few yards iu advance of 
his men, not only because lie was anxious to be the first to 
come up with the fugitives, but because he knew very 
well lijs presence in front would he an incentive to his 
men to try their best to endeavour to keep up with him. 

But his horse, in consequence of some obstruction or 
other in the road, suddenly stumbled, and then fell to the 
ground with a terrific crash, carrying his rider with him. 

For a moment, the captain lay stunned upon the ground, 
and then, recovoriug himself, he attempted to rise. 

His horse made an effort at the same time. 

Then the dragoons, w ho were only a few yards behind 
their commander, perceiving the accident which had taken 
place, endeavoured to rein-in their horses. 

But the animals had got their speed up to such a pitch, 
that they could uot atop themselves instantaneously, 
although their riders tried their best. 

The consequence of this was, that the captain was struck 
down by the foremost horse’s hoofs, just as ho was rising 
from the ground. 

With a heavy groan, he fell at full length, and lay in a 
bruised and mangled mass at the feet of the horses. 

The greatest consternation and dismay of course took 
place, and all thoughts of continuing the pursuit were 
abandoned. 

The condition of their leader required the w hole of tl e:r 
attention. 

Hastily dismounting, his men crowded eagerly around 
him, anxious to render all the assistance that lay in tlieir 
power. 

The captain was not dead ; but the injuries ho had re- 
ceived about tue head wore of such a frightful character 
that it was not possible ho could survive more than a few 
minutes longer. 

lie groaned heavily. 

One of his men raisod him up a lit tie, and this change of 
position apparently eased him somewhat. 

‘•Now — now, my lads!” he gasped, catching his breath 
painfully between every word — “don't stop hero looking 
after mo. follow the rascals! I)on\, let them escapo 1 
Oh, mercy, my head! — my poor head 1 This pain is more 
than I can bear!” 

With these words the captain lapsed into a state of insen- 
sibility, which really was a mercy, for it made him 
oblivious of bis frightful agony. 

His men at first thought he wa3 dead. 

“ This is a sad affair 1” said one. “ What had wo better 
do ?” 

“ It is not much good our thinking of pursuing those 
rascals now. This interruption, trifling as it. is, will enable 
them to get far away, and they would take so many turh- 
'.igs and windings in their course, that it. would be nexi to 
impossibility for us to get upon tlieir track.” 

“ Wo!', then, it is agreed that we abandon the c.ksjs* 
altogether, and turn tho wholo of our attention to Ho 
captain ?” 

“Yes; I think we. shall be more applauded s! we do 
that.” 

We have mentioned this incident simply that the reader 
should understand how and why it -was ihe chose name 
so abruptly to a conclusion. 

With the dragoons and their dying captain we have, cd 
course, uo more to do ; our duty is to follow tho highway 
m6n. 

Tom King noticed the trembling of Ids 8 t 06 d with much 
alarm. 

“ I fear my horse has b°en wounded,” he exclaimed. 
M Wait a moment ; 1 will see.” 

Ten King sprang from the saddle as bo utter*} these 


words, and anxiously commenced an examination of hit 

steed. 

He passed his hand rapidly over the whole of his cost, 
nnd presently felt something wet and sticky. 

“It is as I feared !” he exclaimed ; “ he is wonndod 
Perhaps it was that shot that I heard whistle past rue that 
did tire mischief,” 

,! 3s the hurt serious ?” asked Claude Duval. 

“ I can't tell yet.” 

“I should think it cannot be,” exclaimed Sixteen -String 
Jack, “ or we should not have como so far without- discover- 
ing it. Yen may depend it’s a mere scratch, and netting 
more.” 

“ I hope it will prove ao.” 

A closer examination showed that Sixteen-String Jack's 
supposition was perfectly correct. 

The wound was a slight ono. 

Tho bullet hail done little more than graze the skin, and 
yet it had penetrated deeply enough into tho flesh to cause 
the blood to flow freely. 

“ It is quite insignificant,” said Claude — “ a little cold 
water and a small bandage is all that we require.” 

“ But bow shall wo get them ?” 

“ That wo must cousider. Look around. What car 
you see ?” 

“There appears to bo no habitation in sight,” sail 
Sixteen-String Jack; “ but doubtless, if we went a little 
further along the road, we should come to some cottage 
where t boy will gladly give us the tilings we need.” 

“That seems to me to be our only course,” said Tom 
King, “ and I see uo difficulties in the way of adopting it ; 
for we may safely say that the dragoons nave abandoned 
the pursuit.” 

“It is certain wo cau hear nothing of them." 

“ Come, then, my friends, mount, and I will lead my 
steed by tho bridle until wo come to a suitable habita- 
tion.” 

“Nay — nay!" exclaimed Claude and Jack, “we will 
give our cattle a rest as well ; we will all three walk 
together.” 

To this Tom King made uo kind of opposition. 

In this maimer they walked along the highway — or, 
rather, the broad country road — until, presently, passing 
round a bond in it, they came in sight of a small cottage. 

It was oue of those pretty little dwellings scattered all 
over England, and which aro mostly to be met with on 
the outskirts of some small town or village. 

It was situated in a very loucly spot, for no other 
dwelling-place appeared in sight. 

“This will suit us nicely!” exclaimed Tom King, as 
they drew near. “We need not iear auy interruption ; 
and surely no one would refuso to givo us the simple 
articles we require.” 

“ We will ask them, at any rate.” 

The little cottage stood several paces back from the road, 
and was surrounded by a pretty little garden that was 
divided from the roadside by a picturesque wooden paling. 

There was a little gate iu this paling, and a narrow 
path Leading up to tho cottage door. 

Our friends opened the gate, and lod their horses 
through it. 

Their impression was, from the silence that had reigned 
all around, that this cottage was tho abode of peace and 
happiness. 

lint, as they drew near, they found they were deceived 
in their expectation. 

Loud and amrry voices reached their ears. 

“Halt!” snkl Tom King, in a whisper “We had 
better creep forward aud reconnoitre a little, I think.” 

“ The horses may remain where they aro,” said Claude; 
“they won’t move. All three of us then will be able to 
approach, urn! find out what is going on. My uriosity is 
thoroughly roused.” 

“ Aud mine." 

With stealthy steps, tho three highwaymen took their 
way along the remainder of the path, ami at length 
j a used at the cottage window. 

The caution they had made use of was superfl uou* , tor, 
had they led their horses to tho door, the sounds would 
have been unheeded by the inmates of the cottage, so 
intently were they occupied. 

Beeping through, the first thing that presented itself to 
their view was the form of a tall, stout, burly man, cHb • 
harsh, forbiddia countenance. 
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He was speaking in lond tones. 

** Once more," he cried, “ I ask you what yon will do ? 
Give me your ar^wer, and quickly, for I car t stay dally- 
ing here !” < 

These words were addressed to a woman, wuo looked 
about sixty years of age ; but the probability was she was 
much younger, for grief and privation flad wrought the 
effects which time produces. 

She had on a widow’s cap, and her plain black dress, 
though old and patched, nevertheless preserved an air of 
aeatness and cleanness. 

She was weeping bitterly. 

“ A little more time !” ehe exclaimed, ta reply to the 
man who had addressed her, — “only give me a little more 
time, and I will pay you ail I owe 1” 

“ Time 1” responded the other, angrily. “ I have already 
been too forbearing 1 I have listened to your entreaties 
times out of number ! What has been the result? Every 
week yon have got deeper and deeper into my debt, and I 
can’t a2ord to let you live in a house of mine rent- 
free !” 

“I don’t wish any such favour at your hands, Mr. 
Grimes ; but you know as well as I do all the circum- 
stances of the past, and understand quite well my un- 
fortunate position. Still, I repeat, if you will only give 
me time, yon shall have all !" 

“ But I will wait no longer ! Yon see, in anticipation 
of your inability to pay the rent, 1 have brought the 
oroker with nee. Come forward, Samuels!” 

In obedience to these words, a third person presented 
himself to the view of the highwaymen. 

He had been either standing or silting near the door, 
and in consequence of his having occupied this position, 
they had been unable to see him earlier. 

Now, with a crouching, submissive air, he crept behind 
the landlord. 

By his name he was evidently a Jew, though in personal 
appearance he presented little of the peculiar features 
generally possessed by his race. 

But his voice as well as his name proclaimed his nation- 
ality. 

“ Yesh, Mishter Grimes — I’eh hero !” 

“Very good! Make an inventory of this furniture, 
and put down what yon consider to lie its value.” 

‘•Yesh, sir, I will. 

There was a momentary silence after the issue of this 
mandate, which was only broken by the sobs and tears of 
the poor widow. 

P You see, Mrs. Bussell,” said the landlord. Mr. Grimes, 
— “ you see, 1 am quite in earnest this time. I have let 
yon off before, but 1 can do so no longer. The various 
things you have in this house will, if I take them all and 
sell them, produce just about enough to pay the amount 
of rent you owe me, but not the expenses. They will have 
to be defrayed hy me.” 

‘Surely you will not be so hard ?” moaned the widow. 
“ If yon take from n « what few things I have, let me ask 
yon wiiac can I do ?” 

“ The fault is all your own,” said the landlord, with a 
peculiar glance. “You understand me ?” 

The widow shuddered. 

“ Where is Mary ?’’ 

“ Thank Heaven, she is away,” was the reply — “ she 
has gone over to the village.” 

“ Indeed ! Bather a late hour for her to be out, I should 
think 1 But that is no business of mine. Now, still to 
fhow I meant what I said, I will renew my offer. Consent 
to it, and you shall be troubled for rent no more !” 

“ Never 1” cried the widow, firmly — “ never 1 Not if I 
knew that the immediate consequence of my refusal 
would be my being driven forth into the streets !” 

“Aud that will be the consequence!” replied Mr. 
Grimes, angrily. “ But 1 bave threatened you so long, 
and have not carried out my threats, that you don’t believe 
I am in earnest. You will discover your orror very 
quickly. Samuels 1” 

“ Yesh, sir?’' 

“Go on with your n^ntory, and come in the morning 
with your cart to take the things away.” 

“ I am, Mishter Grimes ; but, s’help me, Moses, the 
tings are hardly worth a penny.” 

“Go on. When you hare put them all down, let me 
know the amount.” 

widow still wept and wruDg her hiu.i»- 


Mr. Grimes, with his hands clasped behind him, pm; .J 
np and down the little room. 

Pausing suddenly before the widow, he bent forward, 
a&d said something in such ft low tone th$t it did not 
•>aach the ears of the highwaymen outside. 

hut the widow shrunk batk in evident disgust. 

* Never!” she exclaimed. “You may take my an- 
w«r — 1 shall give no other ! I would rather starve by 
the wayside than live by my daughter’s sham* 1” 

The landlord turned away with anger gleaming from 
his eyes. 

“ Enough, woman — enough !” he exclaimed. You shall 
know no meroy now 1 I have put up with you 60 long, 
you despise my threats, but I will show I am in earnest! 
Samuels, curse you, have you made that inventory 
yet?” 

“ Very nearly, Mishter Grimes— .very nearly. I have 
jusht got to take a peep into this little back room.” 

There were no upstairs rooms in the cottage, bat only 
two on the ground floor. 

One was where the scene we have just described took 
place ; the other was rudely and scantily turnished as a 
bed-room. 

It did not take Mr. Samuels more than a moment to 
make an inventory of all the bed-room contained. 

“ Now, then, what’s the amount?” asked the landlord, 
sharply. 

“ Oh ! s’help me, Moses ! such a lot of tings I never 
did see: they are worth just noting at all: howshumever, 
I will reckon ’em np.” 

The Jew made his calculation, and then said : 

“ Three poundsh five ish the utmosht, Mishter Grimes ; 
that’sh putting everyting down at the utmosht value.” 

“ Three pounds five 1” repeated the landlord. “ And 
you,” he continued addressing the widow, “owe me 
throe pounds ten. I am almost too late, it seems, Mr 
Samuels.” 

“ Yesh, Mishter Grimes.’’ 

“ I intended, first of all. to let these things remain here 
till morning; indeed, I did not know that sue would carry 
her obstinacy so far ; but since she has defied me, I will 
show no mercy. Bundle the things oat into the garden 
at once. I’ll watch them while they are there, and you 
can go and fetch a horse and cart to take them away.” 

“ Certingly, Mishter Grimes ; I will do sho at once." 

The Jew shuffled about, and quickly gathered several 
of the articles of furniture close together. 

Oh ! how the poor widow wept when ehe saw every 
household requisite thus relentlessly swept away. 

Surely her sufferings were enough to have made an 
impression on a heart of stone. 

Mr. Grimes stood by unmoved. 

“ Now, Samuels,” he cried, “ open the door, and bundle 
them out ! Stay a minute, I’ll give her one more chance.” 

“ Yesh, Mishter Grimes. You ish too good, you ish — 
mush too good ; you vill got imposhed on.” 

“Now, then,” cried the landlord, addressing the widow, 
“for the last time I repeat the offer 1 made you some 
time back, and which you have since so foolishly refused. 
Yon don’t deserve such a chance, still I give it. Will 
you consent to mv terms ? If so, this debt shall bo can- 
celled. You shall live in this cottage rent free. I will 
even go further — 1 will allow you something towards 
your support.” 

Although reduced to this last extremity, the widow 
never wavered or hesitated in the least. 

In the same firm tones that she had hitherto empolyed, 
and with scorn and abhorrence perceptible in her voice, 
sho cried : 

“ No I— again, ten thousand times no ! Not if I had to 
suffer more than any human being has suffered yet !” 

“ Very good !” said Mr. Grimes, as he turned upon his 
heels. “ Bundle the things ont, Samuels !” 

“ Yesh, Mishter Grips*.” 

As he spoke, the Jew caught up a couple of cLaira aud 
wont towards the door. 

He was saved the trouble of opening it. 

It was dashed back upon its hinges with considerable 
violence, aud the three highwaymen appeared on the 
threshold. 

“ Put those chairs down, Samuels !” cried Tom Kune* 
“ or you will be better acquainted with Moeos ic une 
minute than you have bcou all your life! 0 
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l» WHICH THB LANDLORD AKD THE JEW* MEET WITH 
- TBWB MSEBTS. 

The Jew uttered a lodd cry, and, staggering '>*ck 
eeveral pact**, dropped the chairs to the ground. 

It was only natural tfiat ha should be alarmed. 

There could be no mistaking the meaning of what 
Tom Sing had said, and, moreover, he was terrified by 
the sight oi their pistols, which were presented full in his 
face. 

He did not cease his retreat until he had managed to 
get behind Mr. Grimes, the landlord. 

That individual, however, was no less terrified than the 
Jew, and a struggle took place between them as to who 
should face the highwaymen. 

Our friends entered the cottage without hesitation, and 
closed the door behind them. 

By ,n effort, Mr. Grimes summoned np courage enough 
to speak. 

“Who sure yon ?” he cried. “ What do you want ? Be 
off— this house is mine, and you have no right in it !" 

“ Never mind about rights !” said Claude Duval. “ We 
are here ! We have overheard the whole of your con- 
versation, and are aware of your business !” 

“ Busin* ar ?” 

“ Yes ; it is no good for yon to attempt to put on * bold 
deme iour, or to deny anything 1 I tell you again w» 
have heard all !” 

“And if you have, what business is it of yours? Be- 
gone, I say, or I will call for assistance I” 

“ Yon had better not speak any louder than I am speak- 
ing now 1” said Tom King. “ If you do. you will find the 
consequences most nnpleasant !” 

“But why should you interfere?” asked Mr. Grimes. 
“ I am here doing that which the law allows me ! This 
woman owes me my rent and cannot pay, so, of course, I 
Ake her things !” 

“ I am determined that you shall do nothing of the 6ort ! 
Yen shall go down on your knees before her and ask hei 
pardon for the insult you have offered her !” 

“Me?” said Mr. Grimes — “me kneel dowu? It Is not 
likely l” 

“You will alter your opinion before long, and you will 
write out a receipt in full discharge of all the rent owing 
to yon up to the present moment !” 

“ 1 will do that, provided I get the money, but not 
without !” 

“ Yon will do it without!” 

Mr. Grimes buttoned up his pockets as he said : 

“ I’U see you and all the rest of the world d— d first !” 

While this angry dialogue was taking place, Sixteen- 
Strrng Jack approached the widow and spoke to her. 

“ My good woman,” he said, “ Is it true that you owe 
this man the amount of rent he says yon do ?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. “ But who are you ? Why do 
you interest yourself in the matter ?” 

“Nevermind! We will befriend yon from those two 
men ! Let chat be sufficient ! What prospects have you 
oi paying the money you owe ?” 

“ Alas— none !” 

“ And have you any friends who will assist yon ?” 

“None, sir, in this part of the country 1 They are 
many miles off! If r T could rejoin them, perhaps all 
would be well !" 

“ Then, why not do so?” 

“ Why, being in his debt, Mr. Grimes would not allow 
me to leave the place /” 

“ I see — I see • And you havo a daughter ?” 

“ Yes — Mary.” 

“Just so 1 I have heard all about it, and quite com- 
prehend! If you had a sum of money given to you, 
could you not make your way to the mends .von nave 
mentioned ?” v 

“If Mr. Grimes was satisfied.” 

“ Yon leave him to me. Dry your tears — be no longer 
under any alarm respecting yourself or your daughter 
either. I will consult with my companions as to what 
shall bo done.” 

Wonderingly and half terrified the widow looked at 
the three new comers, and marvelled why they should 
interest themselves so much in her affairs. 

Going up to his two comrades, Sixteen-String Jack 
asftrd Mr. Gruner *jC i 


“ Curse yon all ! I don’t care a fig for any one of you t 
The rent belongs to me, and, d — n me, I’ll have it too I 
Or if I can’t lave the money, I’ll take the goods! 
Samuels!” 

“ Y — y— yeah, Mishter Grimes !” 

1 M Why the devil don’t yon obey my orders f Bundle 
Ml the things out into the garden at onoe !” 

“Samuels,” said Tom King, “without you are in a 
rticular hurry to join your friend Moses, you hod 
tter stand quite still where you are now and say 
nothing !" 

The Jew nodded his head, and did not offer to move. 

1 Neither the landlord nor his agent possessed courage 
enough to attack the three well-armed men who stood 
before them. 

They had a wholesome dread of firearms, and with 
their pistols, the highwaymen easily kept them in check. 

In a rapid whisper, Sixteen-String Jack communicated 
the particulars ne had learned from the widow, and 
added, in so low a tone that neither Grimes nor Samuels 
could hear what he said : 

“ I have thought of a plan by which we can- serve these 
two rascals as they ought to be served, and by which we 
can render this widow and her daughter a very great 
service.” 

“ How — how ?" 

Jack communicated his plan, but what It was need not 
be specified here ; — it will be seen as the events take 
place. 

“Excellent!” exclaimed both of his companions, » 
soon as he had done — “ most excellent 1 That’s what we 
will do to them !” 

The alarm of the two men rapidly increased upon see- 
ing the highwaymen in whispered consultation. 

Sixteen-String Jack, turning to the widow, said : ^ 

“ Have you any strong rope close at hand ?” 

“ I have some rope, sir," was the reply, “ but it is not 
particularly strong.” 

“ Never mind 1 Bring it— let us see what it is like !’’ 

The rope was brought, and the highwaymen found that 
It was neither thick nor strong — in fact, it was that kind 
generally used for domestic purposes. 

But it was of considerable length — much longer indeed 
than they required, so that they were able to twist four 
pieces of rope together. 

It was then quite as strong as they desired. 

Mr. Grimes and Samuels, the Jew, grew more and more 
alarmed when a rope was mentioned and produced. 

They did not know what the highwaymen intended to 
do, but apprehended the worst. 

The rope was divided into necessary quantities, and 
then Tom King and Claude Duval, both with pistols in 
their hands, went up to the two trembling man. 

Tom posted himself in front of the Jew, and Claude in 
front of the landlord. 

“ If you move or resist in the least, we will fire, so that 
your lives depend entirely upon your own actions !” 

“ But this is outrageous !” cried the landlord. “ What ia 
it yon intend to do ? By what right, I ask again, do you 
interfere in this matter at all ?” 

“ Never mind troubling your head about such matters ! 
Place your back against that of your friend the Jew! 
Do you hear ? Jack, place them in the position yon de- 
sire ! We ehall know what to do if they attempt to be un- 
manageable !” 

Samuels, the Jew, was in such a terrible state of fright, 
that he scarcely knew what he was about. 

The landlord was scarcely less terrified, though he 
endeavoured to assume the appearance of a ceurage that 
he had not. 

Sixteen-String Jack plaoed both back to back, and 
then, with a piece of rope which he had provided and 
prepared expressly for that purpose, he bound their el- 
bows tightly together. * 

So skilfully was this done, that no amount of wriggling 
or twisting would have enabled either men thus bound to 
set themselves at liberty. 

They were so well joined together that a third party 
alofie could separate them. 

“Youjshall suffer for this!" cried the lanaioru. “ Luckily, 
there is a law in the land, and I will have the law ^pc* 
you !” 

“ You are quite welcome to do ses rei’ Jack. “ Sai 
we have not done with you yet 1” 
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This speech excited fresh apprehensions fn the bre-4s=t 
cf the two inen, and, they looked with toi greatest 
enxiety, iu order to see what it was that Jack intended 
to do next. • -t. 

In the i clung tS the cottage were fes&d "wml strong 
hooke, aa is the custom iu many couimy pacts 
One was near the centre, and upon this hook Smteeu- 
String Jack fixed his eye , 

Taking up the other piece ot rope, he swung it in his 
hands once or twice, and then threw it upwards. 

The middle part fell just ove r the hook, and the *wo 
ends then reached almost to tho tioor. 

Having found by trial that the rope would i on over 
this hook almost as easily as it would over a pnlley, Jack 
proceeded to carry out the latter part of his design. 

At a word from him, his two comrades forced the land- 
lord and the Jew to leave the spot where they had hseu 
siaudiug, and -place themselves immediately beneath the 
fhook. .... v <-■ - ^ r • ' 

b Is it murder you intend to commit ?” asked ihe land- 
lord. “Help — murder !” ~ r , *•"* ' 

■" ‘•Silence!” Criad, Claude. ‘‘Another such ery’ sis that, 
and you are a dead man IV if. •»,* >•* 

Taking hold of one end of the rope which w»s hanging 
down from tho ceiling, Sixteen-String Jack nimbly and 
firmly lashed it round and round the arum of the two men, 
and also round the rope by which they were tied to- 
gether. 

lie finished by making a very strong knot, which he was 
quite sure would not give way, even it it had to support 
doable the weight of the two men. - 

“Now,” said Tom King. “ you infernal rascals ,we mean 
to let you off a great deal easier than you deserve ; but yet, 
you will not like it very well after all. Now then, com- 
rades, lay hold, and up they go !” — 

The three friends took hold of the end of Ihe rope, and, 
with one sudden and united puli, drew the landlord and' 
the Jew close up to the hook iu the ceiling, 

The manner iu which the two villains kicked about and 
struggled was laughable iu the extreme to witness. 

The highwaymen burst out into a hearty roar, to the 
great danger of the objects of their mirth, foi ‘he rope 
slipped through their fingers, and they only caught it iust 
in time to preveut Grimes and Samuels reaching tho floor 
again.* * ’ /’ • * ' . ' _■ «./ 

The Budden jerk with which they were stoppl'd made 
both utter a hovvl of pain. 

Once more they were pulled up, until they t cached tLair 
former elevation. 

“ Let me dewu 1” cried the landlord— 1 “ lei ma daw i i 
will go on my knees and ask her pardon, and writs out s 
receipt, or do anything else you wish !” 

“ You speak too late 1” said Torn King ; “ the chance -we 
offered you has gone by. You must now take the conse- 
quences of your Barbarity !” 

Finding tin's appeal unheeded, Mr. Grimes broke out into 
ft series of yfcllsj in which ho was ably seconded by the 
Jew.^1 • ■ •* 1 » « ' ' 

It was in vain the highwaymen threatened to ehoot 
■them if they did got desist. ... , ; ‘ 

The next, thing our friends had to do was to secure tne 
rope in such a manner that the two rascals would bo sus- 
pended with their heads about a foot from the ceiling. 

They managed this very ingeniously by twisting the end 
of tho rope they had got hold of round the anna of their 
two prisoners. 

' The knot was drawn tight, and then the highwaymen 
drew back several paces, in order to contemplate the 
strange spectacle before them. ' r . V 

Howling, kicking, and screaming,, fruitlessly endeavour- 
ing to free themselves from their position, and inflicting 
upon each other really serious injuries, Messrs. Grimes and 
Samuels presented to our friends a sight which they en- 
joyed immensely. * * 

*Tlie only effect wnich their violent struggles seemed to 
produce was that of tightening their bonds. 

The poor widow gazed upon this extraordinary scene 
with the utmost amazement.' 

The wa.- also lather terrified. 

Then suddenly the door was turown open, and a young 
girl, parting, and breathless, and exhausted, made her 
eppearauefo on the threshold. “ > * --t 

’ The widow epmng forward, *nd clasped her in her 
urn* a ’ * ' . ... . ,<1? 


It. was her daughter Mary, about whose safety sue hast 
begun to grow terribly apprehensive. 

f faring amuse 1 themselves sufficiently by watching the 
curious struggles of the landlord am* Ida agent, the high- 
waymen went towards the widow. 

“ f, v '* ! gentlem-fc, w she excHm-BA “ I am terrified to 
death ! » 

“ Wliy ?” 

“ Mr. Grimes in sneft a revengeful man, and when you 
are gone I tremble to thinkrwhat will become of me 1 ” 

“ Have no fears upon that head,” said Tom King, in an 
assuring voike ; “ 1 will see to all that, provided you 
will attend to my instructions.” 

Mary looked fr»*»n one to the othei with the greatest 
surprise. . %* J /• * — 1 -\ % , 

She could not comprehend the meaning of tha scene at 
all. . ' , - \ • .. .. ■_ 

“ You said,” ex “laimed Jack, “that you were desirous 
of joining y our friends. Look, here is money that will 
enable you to perform the journey. Take t : t is given 
freely, Set out at ouce. Leave this place for ever. .We 
will take care that Mr. Grimes does not pursue you." 

- “ And the .furniture in the "cottage ?” said the widow. 

“ Thai you must leave, except such portable arti- les 
that you may lit* able to carry away with yen Let Mr. 
Grimes have the rest in discharge of the rent you owe 
him.” f ■*% j. /■ { ‘ 4 —'' , j * 

“ 1 understand yon, sir," said the widow, bursting into 
tears. “ 1 am grateful— deeply grateful ! Without some 
suih means us yon have given me , 1 could never have leU 
this place, and the eousequea&js of remaining while sn h 
a man as that had so much power over me are terrible v 
think of!” " *, '.'-A : 

“ You will escape all that,” said Tom King. “ Widi 
the money you now have you ran rejoin your 1 nerds 
easily. This is all the advice I have to give you. Get 
away from this place as soon as ever you possibly 
ean. T ’ - „ - '■ t . • • " , 

“ I cannot thank you a? I should do !” said the widow, 
j “ Nor do we wish to hear the expression of •■out grati- 
1 tude. You have uot a moment to spare. Leave this 
place, I say again, as quickly as y ou can, and do not p*ose 
to rest until you are lar away J’ - ' - n -s- . . 1 

“ I will not — I will not! Farewell, gentlemen ! the 
drinks and blessings of a poor widow and her helpless 
daughter are yours." ' / . /'".-A - • -,/.*• 1 

Sixteen-String Jack almost had to push the widow 
out of the cottage door, for she still continued her p*o- 
t&sfatijma of gratitude. >" 

At last she departed. 

Dy this time Grimes and. the Jew had to some extent 
come to their senses, inasmuch as they no longer kicked 
and plunged in the manner they had done to their own 
personal discomfort. 

The landlord hurst forth into a torrent of cursea. 

‘ Lei me down!” he cried- —“let me down! if you 
don’t, you shall suffer for this ! ’ 

-• “We defy you!” said Tom King. • “ You cannot get 
down without some one helps, you, and wo will take care 
that no one comes near to interfere 1 ” 

^ "Another volley of curses^ ‘ ' ■’ ~ - ■ 

“ What do you mean to do with us, then ?” he asked, at 
length. v x ?. J---' - ... . M 

“ I w ill tell you. With my owu cars I heard you s ay 
that your claim ujion the widow amounted to three 
pounds ten. The Jew told you the value of iho goods was 
three pounds five, from "vhieli, of course, it follows, as a 
matter of necessity, that the things aic worth at least six 
pounds ten.” • " ^ 

“ Oh, s’help me Mose s . -—- .” ; began the Jew. 

“Silencer cried Tom King. “ Yc'af turn will come 
presently.” .~ J t * >, 

“ J don’t agree with yo.u,” said Claude Hrfvai, “ about 
the value of these artiolca.” - ■> 

41 Why not?” 

‘‘ I shall make an inventory of then, myself, and a valu- 
ation- -I can judge very well what they arc worth.” 

“What foolery is this ?” asked the landlord. 

“1 fancy you will call It by another name in a little while,” 
replied Tom King. “ Our intentions can be summed up 
in a very few words, and I see no particular reisou why 
yea should not know them, so, if you *111 just pay Atten- 
tion for a minute or twc,'I will explain ” 
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~ CHAPTFR DCVIII 

XAJTtfJ '• iaS ffiw FINDS ISTT'X P.R£U IT l- »■ i-'MNO ON 
THE FBOr HFTS. 

Bora the landlord and the Jew t «- t jxpeeiitngly 
anxious to Know what it was that Tom King Lari to say 
They could only conjecture their fate, v ud consequ&ntiy 
they etrougly desired to be relieved from .'heir suspense. 

“ la the first place,” said Tom King, "you g ust not think 
for a moment that I wish to interfere with you or trespass 
upon your rights. You are a landlord, and of course you 
ought to have your rent ; but it set ms c > me y<V nave 
allowed the widow to fall into arrears with her pay a <mts 
in order to obtain power over her which you would f\ *tj 
to the basest of use9 !” 

“ And you see,” said Sixteen-String Jack, chiming in, 
“ we have given her the means of getting out of your 
reach ; and in order that your anger may cool and your re- 
sentment also, we are going to lt-avo you both tied up as 
you now are !” 

Another volley 61 curses came from the landlord, and 
supplications for mercy from the Jew. 

“ It seems to me,” eaid Claude, “that this cottage is 
situated in a very lonely spot. So far as I can see, there are 
no other habitations within sight of it, and the road does 
not seem to be at all a well-frequented ono. You are 
therefore at liberty to make as much noise as you like, and 
call for assistance as loudly as you can bawl. 1 dou’t think 
anyone will be passing by during the night, and if so, they 
would bt» scared away by hearing such a terrible noise. 
In daylight, however, no doubt some one will approach, 
and you will then lx* cut down and set at liberty.” 

Out, curses !” cried the landlord,, “am I to remain 
here strung up for nobody kuows how many hours ? My 
arms are almost off already !" 

“ Serve you right !” said Tom King. “You wilt get 
no pity from us, I can assure you. We most heartily detest 
you !” 

“And,” cried Claude Duval, “I intend, as I told you, to 
make a valuation . of all the articles contained in this 
cottage ! You wjll be at, liberty to sell them, and whatever 
balance there is over and above the three pounds ten, 
which is owing to you, you must pay to the widow !” 

'the landlord muttered something which Claude could 
not catch. 

“ However, upon second thoughts, in order to put it out 
of your power to cheat the widow after we have gone, we 
will arrange matters thus: — I will estimate tho value of 
th^ furuiture — I will deduct from the amount three 
pounds ten, and the balance you must hand over to 
P'Q ” 

“ I call on Moses to witness,” exclaimed tho Jew, “ thsi 
sP th° lot ish not worth more than three poundsh live!” 

*• We shall see !" said Claude. “ I have a notebook 3ome- 
wbwe! Ah, that will do!” » 

lie produced a pocket-book as he spoke, and commenced 
making an inventory in due form. 

If ever a valuer favoured a client by putting a high 
price upon all the articles, Claude Duval did. 

We do not intend to specify all the items; bat one or 
two will suffice. 

“ One deal table !” he cried, pretending to write down 
the words. “ How much for that, comrades ? That 
must bo worth at least ti n pounds !” 

“ Ten pounds !” cried Torn King — “that’s the lowest 
penny of coursa! It would fetch that at any auction, I 
am certain !” 

“ Oh, Moses, hark at ths-h!" exclaimed the Jew. “ jj'hcdp, 
me, Abraham, it wouldn’t festi live sliillingsh 1” 

“ Hold year row,” said Claude, “and don’t interfere 
with my business ! Two chairs — two pounds ten 

“Oh. holy Moses!” cried the Jew ; “theinan’sh mad 8? 
“This is a fine amusement for you, no doubt,’’ cried 
Mr. Grimes, “ but I don’t sec tlio fun of it l” 

“ I hardly expected you would !” said Clnuffe Duval j 
“ but yon will in a little while, when I have- done !” 

In this way he went on enumerating every article 
there was in the place, and putting against it an amount 
that represented at least ten limes its actual value 

Not a single article, however trifling and worth’etm, e> 
caped his notice, and he came at last to two things which 
lh« Jew would never have thought of putting down. 

“Ono iron hook fixed in ceiling," he cried— “tea 
killings I Sundry yards of rope to ditto — one pound I” 


OF IBB RO- ; D. 

Claude’s two-companions laughed lustily, but neither the 
landlord nor tho Jew could see the joke. 

“Now for the total amount,” cxjkimed Clando, who 
thereupon mado a grest show of adding up tho various 
items. * '■ 

“ Sixty-five pounds ten stiillings and sixpence 5” ho cried, 
at last ; “ thai'd the amount of my valuation, and I declare 
the articles to be thoroughly worth it.” 

“ S'help me, Moses I” cried tho J ew, “ if ever I heard the 
like Shixty-five poundsh ten shillingsh and shixpenoe ! 
Oh. murder!” 

“ I suppose you will get to the end of your foolery in 
time !” said the landlord. “ Let me warn you, however, 
that after tho sweet cerae3 tho sour; and I will make 
yon suffer severely for the manner in which you have 
treated me.” 

“All right!" sail- Tom King; “you can do just what 
you like.” 

“ First of all, however,” interrupted Claude Duval, “ I 
shall require your attention to what I am going to say. I 
hope you clearly understand that you aro left in full’ pos- 
session of all tho goods and chattels in this cottage to sell 
tho same, in order to real iso tho amount o f vour debt ? We 
detain you in that pleasant arid comfortable manner in 
order that, you may not mtorfero with the motions of 
your late tenant and her daughter.” 

The landlord gnashed his teeth savagely. 

“By your owu showing,” continued Olaudo Duval, “tho 
amount owing to yon is three pounds ten shillings, which 
is all that you can legally claim. That amouut you will 
have; but, according to my valuation, the sale of all these 
! tilings will produce sixty-live pounds teu shillings and 
( sixpence. From this, deduct three pounds ten, and sixpence 
for expenses ami costs, and you will find that the sum of 
sixty-two pounds remains, which yen wi'l be good enough 
to hand over to me at ouce.” 

“ Oh, Jacob !” exclaimed the Jew. “ Did anybody hear 
the like ?” 

“D — n your jokes !’’ said tho landlord, “I have had 
enough of them ! I have listened patiently to your 
rubbish because I could not help it. Now I hope you 
have reached the end of your foolery !” 

“Not a bit of it!” said Claude. “It is no joke, as you 
will quickly find out! The balance of sixty-two pounds 
I must and will have! I collect it on behalf of the 
widow, to whom an advance has already been made.” 

“ Take it, Claude — take it !” cried his two companions. 
*• Get one of those five-and-twenty-shillirg chairs ! If 
you stand on ono, you will bo able to reach his pockets. 
Don’t you see, the gentleman can’t conveniently put his 
hands in hi9 pockets himself, and so you will kindly save 
him the trouble!” 

Claude laughed, for ho enjoyed this scene, if anything, 
more heartily than hi3 companions. 

Placing the chair close to t he suspended men, he sprang 
on to it, and with nimble fingers commenced an examina- 
tion of the landlord’s pockets. 

In vain Mr. Grimes shouted, and screamed, and swore, 
and kicked — Claude was unmoved by all. 

llo discovered at last a pocket-book and a leathern bag, 
and ir the same pocket from which lie took the latter, ho 
also found, some loose silver. 

“ Here are,” lie said. “ I knew when it was repre- 
sented to Mr. Crimes in a~ proper manner h9 would not 
object to pay the .money, so here it is!” 

The leathern bag contained a few guineas, and the 
pocket-book some bank-notes. 

Claude counted all up, and said : 

“Here is not sufficient; I must hat s the remainder. 
Hero is only forty-two pounds ; I want j ist twenty more.” 

“Thank goodness,” said Mr. Grimes, “ I have no more 
money about mo to be plundered of ! ” 

“ Plundered, dc you call it?” cried Claude, with an in- 
dignant air. “You dor t wish to make mo believe tliai 
you would retain possession oi money to which you a. > 
not entitled ? By no means! Just L-e good enough io 
toll me where I am to obtain tho twenty pounds from !” 

The Jew began by this time to realise that hia life was 
in no particular danger, and consequently he enjoyed to 
#orne extent tho mortification felt by Mr- Grimes at 
having to part with his money. 

It would almost seem that the landloia was awara of 
this improper exhibition of feeling on the part hbl 
I age ut, for lie said • 
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“ I hare no more money, and I don’t know how yon 
are to get the balance, without you persuade Samuels 
to advance you the twenty pounds on the remainder of 
the goods.” < 

“ Twenty poondsh I” said the Jew, in a shrill, screaming 
voice and commencing to kick and plunge most violently. 
“ Oh, by the mother of Moses, what shall I do ? Twenty 
pcrundsh! Why, Mishter Grimes, you knows 7 sll the 
tings wouldn’t fesh a five-pound note !’’ 

“A very good thought,’’ said Claude Duval. “ The 
idea did not occur to me. Of course, an upright and con- 
scientious Israelite like Mr. Samuels would not object a 
moment to do justice to a widow, nor to advance the 
money upon good security. Now, then, Samuels, hand 
over twenty pounds!” 

“ I call all the prophetsh to wituessh that 1 have not 
twenty ha’pence about me !’’ screamed the Jew, despair- 
ingly. “ 1 haven’t — I’D go down on my kneesh and swear 


“ All right, Samuels 1 I make it a rule never to take a 
Jew’s word, so I will just feel in your pockets." 

Contrary to his expectations, Samuels allowed Claude 
Duval to feel in his pockets without offering the least re- 
sistance to his doing so. 

Sure enough, a few coppers was all the highwayman 
was able to find. 

“ There you are, shentlemen — I hope you are shatishfiod* 
How could a poor wretch like me have twenty poundsh ? 
Whoever heard of sush a ting ?” 

“Ihavenot done yet, my hook-nosedfriond,” said Claude. 
“ All Jews are cunning, and I don’t suppose you would 
Keep your money in your pocket. Let me feel— it must be 
hidden somewhere." 

“ Oh I I call Aaron and all the rest of the prophatsh to 
wltnessh that you have #.Ken all my monish !” 

“ What's this, then ?’’ exclaimed Claude, as he passed his 
band over the Jew’s waistcoat. “ I feel something bore, 
Olives, they are guineas, sure enough I” I 

The Jew uttered a horrible howl when he foani hit 


treasure was discovered, and began to kick and struggle 
at a great rate. 

He gave the landlord a sharp kick, who, furious with 
pain, kicked back again, and a sa~age struggle took place 
between them, and continued until both were compelled 
to stop through absolute exhaustion. 

In the meanwhile, Claude took a sharp knife from his 
pocket and approached the Jew with it, very much to 
that individual’s alarm. 

“ Help 1 — help ! — murder 1” he shrieked. “ What ish it 
you’re going to do ?” 

He was soon enlightened, for with a few rapid strokes 
of the blade, Claude cut away all the front part of his 
waistcoat. 

The lining was then ripped off, and a number of 
guineas was then disclosed. 

The highwayman counted them up, and found them to 
be no less than twenty-seven. 

“ Ah, Samuels !" said Claude, “ what a terrible liar you 
must be, to be sure 1 Only twenty pounds of this money is 
iny due, but 1 shall take the remainder, and apply it to a 
useful purpose — to a purpose that will be of immeuse 
benefit to you. I shall give it to some parson to pray for 
you for telling such lies. You will be d— d else— take my 
word for it !’’ 

The Jew howled and screamed with rage, but all to no 


purpose. 

Claude Duval consigned me money to his pockets. 
“Now, then,” he cried, “we’re off, and wa.^ili leave 
you to yourselves! I hope you will enjoy each other’s 
company I” 

“ Oh, curses 1” cried the landlord. “ After robbing and 
ill- treating us, surely you would not leave us here 1” 

“ Sha’n’t we though 1" cried Tom King, “ You will 
see that 1 1 see there is a good lock on the door 1 1 shall 
fasten you in, and 1 hope no one will come within a r v Ue 
of the place for the next thirty-six hours !” 

The Jew and the landlord nttered dolorous cries, 6at 
the highwaymen heeded them not in the least 
They closed the door behind them, and, not content 
rifh that, securely locked it 
Tom ■* w out the key, and wondered for a moment 
Caere he should couoeal it ^ 

"jus eyes happened to fall upon a large water-butt 
? Us, ha thought, would suit him admirably, provided 


there was plenty of water In ft, so he picked np a stems 
and threw it in io try. 

The splash which followed was quite enongh to con- 
vince him, so, without the least hesitation, he threr the 
key in also. 

“There,” he cried, “ I doubt very much whether that 
key will be found in a hurry." 

“ Oh, it’s a good joke !” cried Claude Duval, laughing. 
! * I shall never forget It to the longest day I live !” 

“ A most excellent joke 1” cried Sixteen-String Jack. 
“ I neve? heard of a neater or better plan to make any- 
body give up their money ! Oh, it is too good, that it is — 
too good 1” 

1 We have done some good,” said Claude, “and had no 
little amusement as well ; we are not losers by the trans- 
action either." 

* 1 hope the widow will have the prudence to get out of 
Grimes’s way,” replied Sixteen-String Jack. “ If ever he 
comes across her again, you may depend he will vent upon 
her all the auger which, as a matter of course, he must 
feel." 

“ Let us hope they will never meet,” said Tom King. 
“ And, now, do you know that the time has already ex- 
pired; we ought to be back on the spot wUere we 
promised to meet Dick, and we shall have a long gallop 
to reach it.” 

“ And your horse ?” cried Claude Duval. Aid for- 
gotten all about that 1” 

“ So had I," said Jack. 

“And I too,” replied Tom King, in a changed voice; 
“but from the first moment when I looked in at the window 
my attention has been so much enchained, and so many 
curious things have taken place that the remembrance of ail 
else has been quite driven out of my head.” 

“The same here," said Claude. “But we most net 
waste any more time in conversation. First of all. we 
must ascertain to what extent your horse is injured." 

CHAPTER DCIX. 

DICK TtTRPIN AND HIS THREE COMRADES DBTERMIHT, TO 

BE PRESENT AT MACD’s TRIAL AT THE OU> BAHJTT. 
Tom Kino bitterly reproached himself for his tbougL*- 
Ie8sne8s and negligence with respect to his steed, tlLrjgh 
there was certainly some excuse for it. 

Anxiously, all three made their way to the sj>‘-t \ikeua 
the animals had been left. 

They were standing perfectly still. 

After such a gallop as they had had, it was scarcely 
likely that they would feel much inclination to stray. 

An examination was hastily made as to the state w 
Tom’s steed. 

The result of it was more satisfactory than they hw 4 
imagined possible. 

They found the wound was of a very supertfoiai 
character. 

A great deal of blood had flowed from it, but this was 
owing to the exertion it had been compelled to make. 

While standing in the garden it had cooled, and tho 
blood had coagulated over the surface of the wound. 

Consequently, the hemorrhage had entirely ceased. 

“ It’s all right I” said Claude Duval, after a careful in- 
spection of the hurt, — “ it’s all right 1 Yon have mi cause 
for apprehension whatever.” 

“ Are you sure ?” asked Tom. 

“ Yes, quite I It is a mere scratch — nothing more, and 
not worthy to be called a wound. I should recommend 
you to look now and then. In order to see whether the 
bleeding has recommenced. I don’t think there Is much ' 
fear of it” 

“ Still, the exercise may bring it on. T ** 

“Just so ; and we shall be compelled to m&gfl tolerable 
speed.” 

“ True, for the time has already gone by when we pro- 
mised to be upon the eminence to meet the captnia” 

“1 should not like to keep him waiting, for fear be 
should gallop off.” 

“ He will allow us a few minutes* grace ; ana wuen he 
lemis the profitable return we ^.”e met with, I am tm 

will not regret our trifling disobedience.” 

While this conversation was in progress, the highway- 
men were engaged in mounting their steeds, and without 
further delay they set off in the direction of the apet 
appointed for the meeting. 
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Of course, hk our readers are already aware, they failed 
Jo find Dick Turpin waiting for them. 

They grew uneasy and alarmed. 

They all regretted that they had been tempted to 
disobey his injunctions. 

Of course they could not tell whether Dick Turpin had 
returned or not. 

For along tim^ then, they were in doubt as to what they 
should do, and the more they pondered over the subject 
the greater did their perplexity become. 

It was considered quite possible that Dick Turpin had 
already returned, and made his way to Enfield Chase. 

But, then, he might not have done so, and if they took 
their departure he might arrive shortly afterwards, and be 
full of apprehensions on their account. 

_ Quite half an hour was consumed in fruitless delibera- 
tions ami at the end of that time Tom King said : 

“ All things considered, T am suro our best plau is to re- 
turn to the Chase, and wait there until Dick comes.” 
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“I think so, too," said Claude. “ If Turpin is in daugoi 
we cannot help him, because we have no idea where 
he is.” 

“And you must remember,” said Sixteen-String Jack, 
“that it was agreed upon if he came and found we had 
left this spot that he was to ride off to the Chase.” 

“ Perhaps he is already there !” exclaimed Torn 
King. 

“ I hope he may be,” said Claude. 

“Don’t lot us stay here any longer,” said Sixteen- 
String .Tack, “but depart at once.” 

This was agreed to. 

Tom King inspected the wound which his horse had 
received, and found that it was still in the same condi- 
tion. 

That is to say, the bleeding had entirely ceased. 

There was now no reason why they should not 'make 
good speed, and they flew along the level country ;n t.b® 
direction of the Chase as swiftly as snrvt-np 
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It so happste ed that just when they arrived upon 
the little eminence, Dick Turpin plunged among the trees 
oomporinc Enfi*'d Chase. 

It will be lCEiembered that, failing to find his com- 
panions here, he galloped back again to the appointed 
spot. 

.From this it follows that they must have pass**. ^,<1 
other on the journey. 

This would be done easily enongh, tor they diet not 
*eep to the h'gh-road but took their own course across the 
meadows. , 

Tom King and his two friends arrived at the Chase 
without accident, in something less than half an hour 
after Turpin had quitted it. 

As they did not find their captain here a3 they expected 
their alarm speedily augmented, and more than ever they 
repented having left the eminence in search of ad- 
ventures. 

After much conversation, it was agreed that it would be 
unwise in the extreme to leave the Chase again, at any 
rate, for some time to come. 

A prey to a thousand terrors, they remained standing 
beneath the trees, keeping a keen look-out in the direction 
of London. 

As the night slowly passed away and mo, ning dawned, 
their fears began to take a definite shape. 

They could scarcely doubt that Dick Turpin had fallen 
into the hands of his enemies, and was by this time a 
prisoner. 

And when the sun rose without his making his appear- 
ance, this idea strengthened until it became an absolute 
conviction. 

Earnestly they began to discuss what steps should be 
taken in the present emergency, for, if the captain was a 
prisoner, the next step they ought to take should be tc set 
about his rescue. 

Tom King at length announced his intention of setting 
out for London without delay, in spite of the manifest peril 
to himself attendant upon such a proceeding. 

Just as he was about to start, Claude Duval uttered a 
loud cry : 

“ Hurrah I” he said. “ There he is ! Look, he is coming 
at full speed ! He’s safe and sound I What a comfort, to 
be sure !” 

Tom King had so fully made np his mind that his old 
comrade had been made prisoner that some seconds 
elapsed before he could believe in the reality of what he 
saw. 

Then, with a glad shout, springing into the saddle, he 
galloped off. 

Sixteen-String Jack seemed half inclined to follow his 
example, but Claude Duval restrained him. 

“ Stay where you are !” he said. “ It was a thoughtless 
and incautious act upon Tom’s part to dart out in that 
manner 1 We ought to take some precautions against 
being seen !” 

That was quite enough for Jack, and indeed, by the time 
bis companion had spoken these words, Turpin and King 
both arrived. 

The satisfaction felt at this meeting was truly 
mutual. 

Eagerly the three highwaymen pressed their leader to 
give them, without delay, a fall account of all that had 
happened to him. 

He complied, and then called upon Tom to do like- 
wise. 

“ I have not much to tell yon, captain,” was the reply. 
“We left the eminence, had an adventure — a profitable 
one in two senses — and when we returned we failed to 
find you, and so came straight on to the Chase, thinking 
that the best thing to do.” 

This was all the explanation Dick Turpin could get. 

At any ether time than the present he would probably 
have pressed for more particulars, but as it was, his mind 
was too fnliy engrossed by other and more important 
matters. 

Once more they repaired to that little dell in which 
they had found suen comfortable quarters. 

All were greatly fatigued, the horses included, and so 
the remainder of that day was passed for the most part in 
flcep, the highwaymen taking it in turns to watch. 

No molestation was offered them, and just about sunset 
they all collected round a small fire they had kindled for 
the purpose of cooking some birds they had shot 


“ Time is getting very short,” said Dick Tnrpin, “ and 
we have much to do. To-morrow morning the trial will 
begin.” 

“ Have yon ascertained that for certain ?” 

“ No, I only suspect it ; it may not take place until the 
day following ; but we must not trust to that — we must be 
prepared at once.” 

“ Certainly." 

“And the lawyei gives yon hopes of obtaining an 
acquittal ?” 

“ Oh, yes — he seemed almost sure of it ! Unfortunately, 
I was not able to stop to finish my conversation with 
him ; he was about to say something when we heard that 
tremendous noise, as I told yon.” 

“ Yes — yes,” said Tom King ; “ and now, Dick, just 
tell us plainly and clearly how you intend to act in toi* 
affair, and what you wish us to do.” 

“Do?” 

“Yes. How do you intend to learn the result of the 
trial ?” 

Dirk smiled as he said : 

“ I am determined to kn nr the verdict as soon as any- 
one.” 

“ You mean yon will be | resent at the trial ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Tom King shook his he* L 

“ It’s folly — absolute maJv.Ae.3S,” he cried, “ to think of 
any such thing!” 

“Why eo?” 

“ They will be on the look-out, — they will suspect that 
yon will try to gain admittance to the court." 

“ I don’t quite see that ; and even if they do, why need 
I care ? Iam certain I could dijguse myself so well, and 
assume a character so entirely different to my own with 
such perfection that 1 could safely bid defiance to 
detection.” 

“ Yon have a talent that way, Dick, I know, and have 
succeeded better than either oi us.” 

“I have succeeded,” said Dick, “and I shall do 
again.” 

“ And what are we to do ?' asked Tom. 

•' You can remain here ii waiting. Some time before 
nightfall I hope yon will set Jie returning.” 

“ No — no, captain, that Wuf never do 1” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Do yon think we could rest here while we know that 
you were in so mnch danger, and while events of so much 
interest were taking place ?" 

“ But if you attempt to accompany me, we shall make 
the danger so much greater for all of us.” 

“ That might be arranged,” said Tom King. “ You must 
give way, captain, and allow us to accompany you. If 
you can disguise yourself jwe can j and surely we stand 
as good a chance of escaping.the vigilance of the police 
officers as yon do yourself.” 

“Well — well, it may be so," said Dick; “and I don’t 
scruple to say that I would much rather have you with 
me than not.” 

“ I knew it.” 

“ Still, as the matter so particularly concerned myself, I 
made up my min d not to ask yon to participate in the 
danger.” 

“ That was wrong, captain. Where shall yon obtain 
your disguise ?” 

“ I have to think of that yet, and also what character 
I shall take.” 

“ There’s the old costumier,” suggested Tom King ; “he 
has done os good eervice before, and might do so again." 

“I had not overlooked him,” replied Dick; “hot 
there’s the disadvantage of having to go to his house • 
you may depend it will be closely watched.” 

“We might obviate that difficulty,” said Tom King. 
' 1 If we went to some obscure place and despatched a 
messenger for him, all would be weLL” 

“ So it will. Then I think we will say that our plans 
are eo far settled.” 

“And now,” said Claude Duvai, “what aae we to do 
with all the money we have got ?” 

“Do with it ?” 

“Yes. We are going upon an expedition, the result of 
which is doubtful. At any rate, it would not be wise for 
us to go encumbered with money, as we now are.” 

“ Oh, I understand yon !” 

“I should propose," said Tom King, “that we hmI 
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iome suitable spot and bury it, reserving only a small 
amount, which we can carry about with us.” 

“Just sufficient in case of emergency,” said Dick 


Curpin. 

■' Precisely so.” 

■ I fancy that will be our betA course.” 

“Let us set about the task at once,” said Dick Turpin, 
“ and get it over. The sooner we dispose of all these de- 
tails the better, for tuis night will be a Lusy one ” 

Search was made for a spot that seemed likely to 
answer the purpose they had in view. 

In the same little deU where they had passed so much 
ot their time they dug ,a small hole, and poured into it 
the whole of their wealth, with the exception of a few 
guineas which they had agreed to retain about their ar- 
sons. 

Then the hole was filled up, and the ground canefaliy 
flattened down. 

A large stone was rolled over the buried treasure, so as 
to mark its whereabouts. 

The stone was one of very peculiar shape and colour, 
and after having had a good look at it, all four highway- 
men felt sure that, even after a considerable time had 
elapsed, they would be able to recognise it again. 

“ That will do, comrades,” said Dick Turpin. “ And 
now for the rest. How shall we manage about disguising 
ourselves ?” 


CHAPTER DOX. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK HITS UPON A NOVEL AND ORIGINAL 
IDEA. 

“We will leave that for yon to arrange, captain,” was the 

Ilay, nay— on the present occasion I stand more than 
ever in need of your counsel and advice, for while I am 
suffering all this anxiety on Maud’s account it is impos- 
sible for me to think clearly.” 

“ Then, if you will leave it to me,” said Tom King, 
'(his is what I should advise: — Let us get somewhere 
.tear tc London, and then despatch a messenger for the 
aid costumier. He will disguise us, and then all will be 
nettled.” 

•'If you think that is the best,” said Dick, “I agree. 
Let as start at once.” 

Turpin was anxious and impatient in the extreme to be 
<©ne. 

44 Stay a moment,” said Claude. “ I think your sug- 
gestion might be improved upon.” 

“ In what manner ?” 

44 Does it not seem to you that there would be less risk 
if we divided, and went two by two?” 

“ Do you mean to the court-house ?” 

“Yes, certainly. If all four of us go to the Old Bailey 
together, don’t you think that will be likely to provoke 
suspicion ?” 

“ It might so.” 

“ It would — you can make sure of that, and therefore 
I sav, let us separate on this spot.” 

“But,” said Turpin, “when we are together, are we 
not stronger and better able to overcome any opposition 
that might be offered to us ?” 

“ Yes, certainly we are ; but then, when we are all four 
together, we should be more likely to encounter opposi- 
tion." 

44 It may be so.” 

“However, captain, I wran to have no voice in the 
matter. If it is your desire that we should accompany 
you, that is sufficient." 

“No,” said Turpin. “This is not an ordinarv 'ffair. 
I have no right to drag you into it at all.” 

“ You have — you have !” 

“Well, you enter it willingly — you run the risk of 
danger freely, and for my sake ; therefore, i shall leave 
you to adopt wb*t measures and precautions you think 
proper.” 

While this conversation had been goiDg on, Sixteeu- 
String Jack appeared to be paying great attention to it 

But as boon as they had ceased speaking, his face lighted 
up with a peculiar expression, and, rubbiDg bis Lunds to- 
gether, he said : 

“ I rather think I have hit upon a good plan at last — a 
very good plan !" 

“What is it ?“ 


“Well, to tell you the truth, I am rather afraid.” 

11 Why ?” 

“ Because it is so very outrageous." 

1 Outrageous ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“But it may be all the better on that account" said 
Turpin. 

“ I can assure you I think eo ! K 

‘Well, then, out with it — let us near your plan •” 

“ It involves our separation in the manner Claude pro- 
posed.” 

“ Then that is one thing in its favour,” said Duval. 

“ Go on. Jack.” 

“ And simply, my plan is neither more nor less Utac 
that you and Tom King should carry out the plan pro- 
posed, and that Claude and myself should disguise our- 
selves as police officers.” 

“ Police officers ?” 

“ Yes — why not?” 

“It is an outrageous idea,” said Dick Turpin, with 
a laugh, in which all his companions joined. 

“But I like the notion uncommonly,” said Claude 
Du ral. “ Ah, Jack, you’ve got a rare invention !” 

“ I am glad you like the scheme so far proposed,” said 
Sixteen-String Jack. 

“But go on,” said Turpin — “tell us further.” 

“Well, really there is not much more to tell, nor had 1 
arranged much more iu my own mind. I thought it 
would be useless to do so, because, when we set out with 
the intention of accomplishing our purpose, we cannot 
tell what turn events may take, or what consequences 
they may produce.” 

“ True — true !” 

“ And in all probability, if we laid down one particular 
plan it would be impracticable.” 

“ But,” said Tom King, seriously, “ do you really think 
that you and Claude could succeed in disguising your- 
selves as police officers so well as to be undetected by the 
other members of the fraternity ?” 

“ I do feel sure of it !” 

“Well, I know you can do some wonderful things al 
times. Now, the way you have imposed upou the ostlers 
is really extraordinary.” 

“ And he has always succeeded,” said Claude. “ And 
I have no doubt he will now. The more I think 
of the scheme the better I like it. It would be 
glorious to feel one’s self transformed into a police 
officer !” 

In spite of the cares that were about his heart, Dick 
Turpin could not help laughing at his comrade’s plan — it 
was not only a bold one, but there was something very 
droll about it. 

“ Captain,” said Jack, after a short pause, “ I hope that 
you have by this time got more reconciled to my propo- 
sition. Have you ?” 

“I have in truth!” 

“I am glad of that, and, after such an admission, 1 
suppose you will be quite willing to give your consent?” 

“ Oh, certainly !” 

“ Then, captain, as we have a long night’s work before 
us and an important day coming to-morrow, I think the 
sooner we part the better.” 

“ And I. I don’t like the separation, but I agree with 
you in thinking it will be much safer.” 

“And that’s what we are to consider,” said Claude 
Duval. “The enterprise altogether is a most perilous 
oue." 

“About that there can be no doubt,” said Tom King. 
“ But, with proper care and caution, I don’t think we shall 
be in danger of getting into much trouble.” 

“I hope not. I am curious to know/’ cried Turpin. 
“ where and by what means you expect to find the dis- 
guises you require !” 

“And to tell you the truth,” said Sixteen-String Jack, 
with a laugh, “I am quite as much at a loss as yourself. 
But still, in comparison with other things, that is a mere 
trifle ; and I doubt not before long, when [ have put my 
hea l by the side of my comrade’s, that we shall overcome 
the obstacle.” 

“ Then,” said Turpin, “ if we part here, I suppose v/n 
may look forward to meeting each other agaiu in the 
court at the Old Bailey to-morrow morning ?” 

“ We shall be there without fail.” 

•'But,” said Claude Duval, “if we ere ac careful iu 
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A**<guising ourselves, how shall we manage to recognise 
ancti cither?” 

I* Well thought of !” said Dick Turpin. “ We might 
eot he together in the court, yet it would he u, sst^action 
if we could see each other.” 

“ How can it be managed ?” 

*'• Nay, I know not.” 

•‘Jack,” said Tom King, “your invention seems active 
to-night : can you get us out of this difficulty ?” 

“ I think I can,” was the reply, “ and bv » very simple 
means, too!” 

“ Bravo !” 

It is by no means certain that Claude and m’ wU wJ-I 1 
ne disguised as police officers. Something mat, ^“ir to j 
render ft impossible, or other circumstances may induce 
us to adopt some other costume. Then as to yourselves, I 
I have no idea what dress you will assume.” 

“ Nor I,” said Dick Turpin. 

“ Then we cannot recognise each other by the dress, 
that’s certain; nor by our features, because, 'n various 
ways, we shall make our faces look as diffe rent as pos- 
sible.” 

“But we know all that, Jack, very w«ll What » your 
plan ?” 

“ This : — When yon get into the court, look an around 
you until you see two persons sitting, each with the left 
eye closed.” 

“ Good,” said Turpin — “ I understand. That will be an 
easy means of recognition.” 

“ It will — especially if you and Tom adopt the same 
expedient.” 

“ When we have thus recognised each other we can 
open both our eyes.” 

“Excellent!” said Turpin. “Such a signal as that 
will not be conspicuous enough to attract the attention of 
anyone, no matter how vigilant our foes may be !” 

“ Then I suppose we may consider that matter settled 
like the rest,” continued Jack. “ And, now, is there any- 
thing more for us to arrange before we part ?” 

“ Nothing that I can think of,” replied Turpin. “ Fare- 
well, my friends, for a few hours. When we meet agin, 
it will be in the court at the Old Bailey.” 

I* A strange spot !” said Claude. 

“ Very !” added Turpin. “ For myself and Tom, we 
shall take all the care we can of each other ; because, at 
the present time, our liberty is of unusual value.” 

“And we will pledge ourselves to do the same,” said 
Sixteen-String Jack. “ We will promise not to run into 
any unnecessary danger.” 

“That is enough. Now, farewell! We had better 
leave the Chase at different points.” 

“ Much better.” 

“ Then we part here.” 

The highwaymen shook hands, and then separated. 

Dick Turpin was mounted on Black Bess, and Tom 
King on his own horse. 

The injury the animal had sustained was but trifling, 
and the wound was already partially healed over. 

Claude and Jack watched them until they could see 
fthem no longer. 

Then they mounted, and made their way out of the 
Chase by a different route. 

They conversed earnestly together as they went, for 
the expedition they were upon was one of no ordinary 
character. 

We must, however, defer, until another opportunity, 
the aooount of their proceedings. 

It is neorsfwry that we should, first of sD, follow Dick 
Turpin and Tom King. 

Few a considerable part of the distance very few words 
passed between them, for they allowed their horses co go 
at the very top of their speed. 

At last, when in a particularly lonely spot, <rliey 
alaokf ned their pace, in order that they might have an 
opportunity of regaining their breath. 

“ Have you been thinking, Tom, on the way ?” arfjec. 
Dick Turpin. 

“ I have.” 

“ And are you still of opinion there it wCl be best for us 
to carry out the arrangement we have come to ?” 

“ Do you mean as r egards communicating with tfe»> old 
costumier ?” 

“ Yes.” 

" I don’t know what else can be better.’* ■' 


“ Nor 1. But can you call to mind uny particular place 
that will do for us to stay at ?” 

Tom paused a moment to consider. 

“ There’s Tom Davis’s.” 

“ It would not do to go there,” said Dick, quickly and 
decisively. “Above all things, we must take care to 
avert suspicion from that place.” 

“Yes; now I reflect, we shall be best away.” 

“Isthere any little inn near to London — some placo 
where not much trade is done, and where we could stop 
ft/r a few hours?” 

“ Now I come to recollect, said Tom King, “I do believe 
I know the very house that will suit us.” 

“ I am glad of that. Where is it ?’’ 

“ It’s a curious, rambling, old wooden building, which 
I am sure you must have noticed times out of number. 
Tno sign is the Eight Bells.” 

“ Is it near to Kensington r” 

“Yes ; close to the gravel-pits." 

“ I know the place you speak of, but have never 
stopped there.” 

“ Nor I, which is all the better, since there will be less 
danger of our being recognised.” 

“Just so.” 

“ I thought of the house because of its lonely and re- 
tired situation. If you remember, it stands a good way 
back from the road.” 

“ I know the house quite well. No doubt we shall be 
able to obtain there all the accommodation we re- 
quire.” 

“ Forward, then ! The sooner we reach it the better.” 

“ It is a long gallop.” 

“ I know that ; but I think our horses are equal to it. 
And you must remember that some time will necessarily 
be consumed in sending for the old costumier.” 

“ I don’t expect that we shall do more than disguise 
ourselves and get to London by the time the court opens.” 

“ That is all I desire. Now, then, forward 1” 

Once more, at a swift gallop, the highwaymen sped 
towards their destination. 

They altered their course slightly, and by going straight 
across the country, heedless of such obstructions as 
hedges and ditches, they saved a great deal of ground, for 
all the reads had a roundabout tendency. 

At length, without meeting with any accident, the two 
friends reached the high-road. 

“ The inn is very close hereabouts,” said Tom King. 
“ Yonder lies London ; and if we go in that direction, I 
think we shall come to it in the space of a few minutes.” 

This supposition was quickly verified. 

Suddenly they came in sight of the inn. 

It would certainly have been passed by in the night- 
time by all travellers, for it was too far back from the 
road to be visible in the darkness. 

But just at the side of the highway was a tall wooden 
post, which was always kept painted white ; and as its 
thickness was considerable, it could not fail to attract 
attention, let the obscurity be ever so deep. 

On the top of this post was a frame of iron-work, of 
complicated pattern ; and in this frame was hung a board, 
upon which eight bells were painted. 

* There’s the house, then,” said Tom King, reining-in 
his steed, and pointing to the inn with his riding-whip. 
“ It seems very quiet- -docs it not ?” 

“ Yes ; quite uninhabited. I can only see a light at one 
window.” 

M And yet the place may be well illuminate! * inside, for 
it is built in a most extraordinary fashion.” 

“ Is there accommodation for horses as well m 
travellers ?” asked Ikuk Turpin. 

“ Oh, yes. If yea look up you will set a truss ol straw 
suspended from the bottom part of the framework that 
supports the sign.” 

“Oh yes; there it is, sure enough. iVe’re tUt right.” 

la those days it was customary to show that stabling 
was attached to the inn by hanging np a truss of straw in 
the way we have mentioned, and the same thing is done 
in some parts of the country to this day. 

“ Going to stay here, gentlemen ?” sai l a voice, at this 
moment. “Every accommodation, sir, and the besi 
eatables and drinkables yon can wish for.” 

“ I am glad to hear that,” said Turpin, “ for we do not 
want to nde any further to-night. we have come so far 
in safety, but we have heard how the road further on h 
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Infested by highwaymen, and we don’t want to fall in 
with ench rascals !” 

“ Certainly not, sir — certainly not,” said the ostler, as 
ne held the off etirrup, in order that Turpin might alight 
all the more easily. “ This is a most howdashus road for 
highwaymen — it is, indeed, gentlemen, I assure yon •' 

“ So we have heard.” 

“ But in the house yonder,” continued the ostler, waving 
his arm, “ you will find every kind of accommodation you 
can wish for; and you need not feel afraid that you will 
bo troubled by highwaymen there.” 

“Then we will stay,” said Turpin; “that Is quite 
decided. And if you artend well to the horses, you will 
find it will be nothing out of your pocket.” 

“All right, sir! I’ll give you my word you snail have 
nothing to complain of. I rather fancy I have lived long 
enough to tell a real gentleman when 1 see him !” 

Of this speech the two highwaymen took no notice , 
but having dismounted and surrendered their horses into 
the charge of the ostler, they followed him towards the 
inn. 


CHAP TEE DOXI. 

I (ICR TURPIN IS INFORM f D THAT Alt HIGHWAYMEN ARE 

COWARDS, AND THAT HE IS THE GREATEST COWARD OP 

THE LOT. 

“ There is the front door, gentlemen," said the ostler, 
pointing while he spoke. “ Pass through that, and go 
itraight on, and you will come to the bar. There you 
will find the landlord, who will show you every atten- 
tion.” 

“ All right !” said Turjyn. “We are in no hurry. We 
will go with you and have a look at the stable, if you 
have no objection.” 

“ Certainly not, gentlemen — certainly not. Come with 
me, by all means. This is the way.” 

The ostler was very civil and attentive ; and he was 
fully impressed with the idea that the highwaymen were 
a couple of real gentlemen, and that when they left they 
would give him a substantial reward. 

The stable was reached, and the highwaymen saw their 
cattle properly attended to, and then Dick Tnrpin said : 

“ I don’t know whether you could be spared from your 
place, or not, but I want some one to deliver a letter for 
me in London with all possible speed.” 

“ Very sorry to disoblige you, gentlemen, but, as you 
say, I can’t possibly leave. Master’s very strict.” 

“ Bnt do you know anyone who could be trusted with a 
letter?" 

“Well, sir, thereV my brother. I think he’s some- 
where about the premises. You see, he hasn’t been quite 
so lucky as I have in getting into a good place ; in fact, 
he’s very bad off, and lately I have had him to help me 
just a little hit.” 

“ Then he would be glad of having some t Log to do for 
which he would be well paid.” 

“I should rather think he would, sir.” 

“ I suppose I can get writing materials inside ?” said 
Turpin. 

“ Oh, yes. How long shall you be before you have tue 
letter ready, sir ?” 

“ A few minutes only.” 

“ Then, in the meantime, I will look for my brother.” 

“ Do so — do so ; and as soon as you have found him, 
send him indoors.” 

“ I will, sir, you may depend upon it.” 

The two highwaymen, having taken as good an ob- 
servation of the whole of the premises as the darkness 
would permit, made their way into the inn. 

At the bar they found the landlord. 

He was a short man, rather old, and shabbily dressed. 

His face was covered with wrinkles, and of a dirty, 
coppery hue. 

He looked as though he drank just a little too much of 
the good things in his cellar. 

Ho made a very low bow as soon as he caught sfgnt of 
ourtwo friends, and, in a cringing, deferential tone of 
voice, he said : 

“Good evening, gentlemen — good evening! I am 
delighted to see you ! You are heartily welcome to the 
Sight Bells !” 

Ikawe have a private room ?” said Turpin, abruptly, 


for he did not like either the landlord’s looks, or his ob- 
sequious behaviour. “ I am rather in a hurry.” 

“ I ask ten thousand pardons, ” said the landlord, “ and 
I offer ten thousand apologies ; but, really, at the present 
moment I have not a private room that I can place at 
your disposal.” 

Turpin looked vexed. 

“ However, sir, there’s the parlour, which, in a manner 
of b peaking, is as good as a private room. There’s just a 
few sitting down ; but they won’t interfere with you, sir, 
not by no manner of means.” 

Turpin hesitated a moment, and then, fearful of 
awakening the suspicions of the landlord, he said : 

“ Very well, show ns into the room you speak of.” 

“ I will, gentlemen — I will. I deeply and profoundly 
regret that I have no other accommodation to offer you f” 

Bowing and cringing, the landlord led the highwaymen 
along a passage, and paused before a low oak door, upon 
which, near the top, was painted the word “ Parlour.” 

The landlord opened it and ushered in his guests. 

Turpin and King darted hasty glances around them. 

They caught sight of several persons seated round a 
large table that occupied the centre of the apartment, but over 
the whole party there hung such a thick cloud of tobacco 
smoke that they could not distinguish anything with any 
degree of distinctness. 

“Here is a side table,” said the landlord, “and here 
are a couple of chairs. If yon wish to keep yourselves 
select from the general company, you can make yom>iel>ea 
comfortable enough here.” 

“ This will suit very well,” said Turpin. “ Bring us a 
couple of glasses of brandy-and- water, and then get us 
something nice to eat in' the meanwhile. First of all, 
bring me pens, ink, and paper — I want to write a 
letter.” 

“ Certainly, sir — certainly ! I am your most obedient, 
humble servant!” said the landlord, who was quite over- 
come at receiving such a liberal order. 

It was not every day that twosuoh guests as these stopped 
at the Eight Bells. 

A general silence among the guests took place when the 
highwaymen entered, and all present turned round and 
bent inquisitive glances upon them. 

Turpin and King affected to be engaged in earnest con- 
versation, and by this means they managed to keep their 
countenances ooncealed from the view of those at tbw 
table. 

Finding so little attention was paid to them by the 
strangers, the conversation which had so suddenly ceased 
began again. 

Turpin then took a few stealthy, observing glances, and 
noticed that about eight persons were present, all busily 
engaged in smoking, drinking, and talking. 

By their appearance they seemed to be small tradesmen, 
probably living in the vicinity, in fact, just that class o. 
persons who are generally to be found of an evening in 
the parlour of the nearest public-house. 

Paper, pens, and ink were brought, and then Turpin 
said : 

“ Now, Tom, you write the letter — you will do it quicker 
and better than I ehall.” 

“ All right ; what shall I put in it ?” 

“ Why, merely say that we are stopping here at th« 
Eight Bells, and shall be glad if he will come to us here, 
in order to disguise us.” 

“ But it will not be safe to put our names, will it ?” 

“ Well, hardly, but can you make him understand with- 
out ?” 

“ I thick so.” 

“ That, then, is all that is necessary,” 

Tom King hastily wrote a few lines to the old costumier 
to the effect stated, but he was careful not to put in any 
names — indeed, the whole letter was most carefully 
worded. 

J ust as he had finished, the landlord entered with the 
orandy-and-water, and said : 

“ There’s some one outside waiting to take your letter.” 

“ Send him in here, ” said Turpin. “ It’s ready.” 

“ Very good, eir.” 

The landlord withdrew, and the next moment tue 
ostler’s brother appeared. 

“ Do you know London?” said Turpin. 

“ Eeether, sir.” 

“ Well, then, I want you to take this letter vai aJ 
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gpced, and leave it at a shop in Bow Street at the corner 
wf Hart Street.” 

“ I know the shop well, sir — unkimmon well, I might 
s*y — it’s a sort of old clo’se shop, I might call it — where 
they sells things for the people at the theaytres.” 

“ That's the place,” said Tom King. “ Deliver the 
tetter there.” 

“ Must I wait for an answer ?” 

“No, there will be no necessity.” 

“ And now, how shall you get tj London ?” said Turpin. 
“ I want you to bo as quick as you possibly can." 

“ It’s a goodish walk, sir, ana no mistake about that " 

“ But shall you be obliged to walk ?" 

“Not if you likes to pay for me to ride, sir." 

“ I’ll do that Villingly.” 

“Well, then l expects the stage-coach to pass the door 
every minute.” 

“ Here is half-a-guinea, then,” said Turpin. “ Jump up, 
and deliver the letter as soon as you possibly can. Tou 
can take your own time coming back.” 

“ All right, sir — you may depend I’ll do my best.” 

The ostler's brother was much surprised and delighted 
at the liberality of his patrons. 

With a low bow he retired. 

Just as he reached the front door of the inn the stage- 
coach rolled by. 

It did not stop ; but he ran across the road and sprang 
up while the vehicle was in motion, with an agility and 
ease that would have done credit to the guard himself. 

Turpin and King had now nothing more to do than to 
sit in the room and wait for the arrival of the costumier. 

Some time would necessarily have to elapse before he 
could come. 

In the meanwhile, however, they would be able to 
occupy themselves with a substantial meal, and listening 
to the conversation of those present. 

They found this rather amusing. 

There was a tall, thin man, apparently about thirty 
years of age, who monopolized nearly all the talk. 

They quickly learned that this individual was a com- 
mercial traveller, or, as they were often called, “ A bag- 
man.” 

“Highwaymen!” he exclaimed. “Bah — bah! I don’t 
care that for the whole tribe !” 

He snapped his fingera in a defiant and contemptnou s 
manner as 1 ie spoke. 

The company generally Lotted on him with admi ring 
eyes. 

“Yes, gentlemen, I’ve seen a little bft the high- 
roads of England in my short lifetime ; there is not a lane 
or a cross-country road that I am not acquainted with !” 

“And have you ever seen any highwaymen?” said a 
little, stout, red-faced man, in a trembling, excited voice 
— “ did you ever see one ?” 

“See one?” repeated the bagman contemptuously — “ I 
should just think I have — I have mot with ’em often, but — ” 
and here he spoke with great emphasis — “ when 1 have met 
with any highwaymen they hare remembered it /” 

“ Have they though ?” said one who sat next to the 
stout man with the red face. 

“Yes, gentlemen, I can assure you it’s a fact that these 
highwaymen that we hear such a deal auout are the 
rankest cowards in all creation !” 

His auditors shook their heads. 

“ You may have heard some tales told about ’em,” 
continued the bagman; ‘‘but they’re lies, gentlemen — 
lies — lies got up by the people who have been robbed, 
and who were 'just a shaae more cowardly thau the 
robbers ! Don’t you see, they wouldn’t like to confess 
that they had parted with their money in fright, and so, 
on theiff way home, they '"'vent some monstrous tale or 
other I" 

“Well, Mr. Bagman,’- said another, •• that may or may 
not be true, but, for the benefit of the public generally, 
just let us know how you proceed when you meet w ith a 
highwayman.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you. Now, I’ve met with most of the 
rascals at some time or other, and they're all alike — every 
ene of them !’’ 

“What, Dick Turpin as well ?” said the replaced man. 

“ Yes, Dick Turpin as well ; and it’s my opinion that 
S»a’s the rankest coward of the whole lot !” 

Dpos bearing these words, Turpin felt an almost un- 
*w>*M»%bk< inclination to get up and pull the bagman’s 


nose, but prude nce restrained him, and he remained still. 

“ But,” cried another, “ do you really meau to say, Mr. 
Bagman, that you’ve encountered the great Dick Turpin 
himself ?” 

“ The great Dick Turpin !” cried the commercial travel- 
ler, with withering contempt, “ he is no greater than any- 
one else ! Now, I’ll tell you how I dealt with him once.” 

The greatest attention was now manifested, and after 
a slight pause the bagman began as follows : — 


CHAPTER DCXI1. 

THU BAGMAN RELATES THE PARTICULARS OP HIS ADVEN- 
TURE WITH DICK TURPIN. 

“ It was one night last winter, when it was bitter cold, 
that I was coming along the Oxford Road in the direction 
of London. I was mounted on a capital nag, and I had 
a good bit of money about me. for I had been round to 
collect some accounts, and witn the exception of this 
money, my samples were the only things I had in the 
shape of luggage. 

“ Well, gentlemen, I was going along at a swiftish trot 
when, all of a sudden, I caught sight of a horse that was 
standing by the side of the road. 

“ On this horse a man was seated. 

“ He was leaning forward on to the horse’s neck, and 
just as I passed him, he uttered a dismal groan. 

“ I stopped at once, for somehow, although the night 
was dark — I was only able to catch a little bit of a glimpse 
— I fancied I recognised this man as being one of the 
same trade as myself. 

“ I went towards him, and I said : 

“ 1 Is that you, Tom Newton ? Why, what in the 
world is the matter with you ?’ 

“ A dismal groan was the only reply I got. and I said : 

“ ‘ Look up, Tom ! It’s all right I I’m by ! Whafs 
happened ? — are you hurt ?’ 

“ The man on the horse raised his head a little, and I 
caught sight of his face. 

“I knew then for certain that it was Tommy Newton,' 
and nobody else. 

“We had been great friends in years gone by. 

“ ‘ Oh, dear— dear !’ he said — 1 is that really you ?’ 

“‘Yes, it is,’ said I. ‘But what in the world is the 
matter ?’ 

“ ‘ Oh, I have been robbed — I have been robbed !’ he 
replied, in a mournful voice — ‘ I have been plundered of 
all my money, and hurt besides !’ 

“ ‘ Have you, though ?’ I said, much interested. ‘ When 
did it happen ?’ 

“ ‘ Only a few minutes since! H you had come up a 
little sooner, you might have saved me !’ 

“ ‘ I should have saved you,’ said I, because, gentle- 
men, I knew very well that I should. 

These words were uttered with great self-complaeency 
and as though they were logical in the extreme. 

Everyone listened with breathless interest. 

“ ‘ How did it happen ?’ said I. ‘ What did he rob 
you of, Tommy ?’ 

“ ‘ Three hundred and fifty odd pounds !’ he replied, 

‘ and all in gold !’ 

“ ‘ Good gracious !’ said I, ‘ surely you have never 
allowed a cowardly highwayman to take all that money 
away ? It will be the ruin of you !’ 

“ ‘ I know it — I know it !’ he replied ; and he groaned 
in the same dismal fashion as before. 

“ 1 Why didn’t you make a bold stand and a vigorous 
resistance ?’ said I. ‘ H you’d only have showed fight the 
highwayman would have been off at once !’ 

“ ‘ I did — I did !’ said Tommy. ‘ But he was a desper- 
ate character ! It was no good ! He took my money, 
and here I am, you see !’ 

“ ‘ Why, I tell you, you ought to have shown fight I’ 

“So I did!’ 

‘ Well, at that I said no more, because, whenever a 
person is robbed, he always declares he’s made a valorous 
resistance, aud I know very well its always the reverse. 

“ ‘ But,’ continued I, ‘ Tommy, you’re a friend of mma, 
and 1 don’t mind doing you a service.’ 

*• • Oh, you’re a good fellow, you are ’.’ said Tommy,— 
‘always the same — ever ready to help a friend in dis- 
tress.’ 

“ Weil, gentlemen. Tommy might have been right, 
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m> might have been wrong ; but 1 do try to help a friend 
whenever I have the opportunity.” 

This sentiment elicited a round of applause and some 
cheers, while the bagman was unanimously requested to 
go on. 

'* ‘ Now,’ said L, ‘Tommy, whiUa way did this high- 
wayman go? By-tne-bye, didn’t you say it was Dick 
Turpin ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, I did,’ said he 

“ ‘ How did you know that ?’ said L 

“ ‘ Because he said so,’ said he. 

“ ‘ Very well,’ said 1, ‘ that’s sufficient. Now just tell me 
which way he went.’ 

“ ‘ Why, on the road towards London.’ 

“ ‘ Come along, then, Tommy 1 Make good speod, and 
we will soon overtake him !’ 

“‘Overtake him?’ said Tommy Newton, quite aghast 
at the idea. 

“‘Yes,’ said I, ‘I mean to make him deliver np the 
money he has taken from you!’ 

“ ‘ But you can’t !’ said Tommy, — ‘ you can’t !’ 

“ • Well, you come with me, old boy, and I’ll try.’ 

“ Then Tommy said to me : 

** ‘ 1 say, though, but de you happen to have any money 
about you ? Because, if you have, I should recommend 
you not to go near him !’ 

“ ‘ Pooh — pooh !’ I replied. ‘ I don’t care for all the 
highwaymen breathing ; and, do you know, I’ve got a 
a matter of seven or eight hundred pounds with me at the 
present minute !’ 

“ 1 Then,’ said Tommy, imploringly, ‘ take warning by 
me 1 Don’t go near him !’ 

“ ‘ Well, I’ll run the risk, Tommy ! You come along ! 

1 only hope we shall be able to see him, that’s all ; but 
I’m afraid there’ll be no such luck.’ 

“ Well, after a little more persuading, Tommy seemed 
to get better. Then he whipped his horse up, and so did 
I, and we tore along the road in capital style. 

“Well, when we had gone some distance, our horses 
slackened their speed a little, then all of a sudden a man 
rode out into the centre of the road, and stopped there. 

‘“Hold!* he cried, in as bold a voice as he could — 
‘hold 1 — stand and deliver 1 — your money or your life 1’ 

“Well, of course, gentlemen, as part of my plan, I 
pulled np at once.” 

“ But,” said the red-faced man, “ I don’t quite under- 
stand.” 

“ Sir 1” said the bagman, turning towards him almost 
fiercely. 

“ Why, didn’t yon say there were two of you riding 
along the road ?” 

“Yea,” 

“ And yon were stopped by one man ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, mustn’t that one man have had some courage to 
attempt to stop two of you ?” 

The commercial traveller was slightly taken aback, but 
very slightly. 

He recovered himself, and said : 

“ Not at all — not at all 1 These highwaymen know 
that people ride along the road with their hearts in their 
mouths, and that they have only to say, ‘ Hand over 1’ 
and the money changes hands at once. 

“ As I said before, the people on the roads are cowards 
as a rule, and the highwaymen would never attempt what 
they do if they didn’t know it.” 

This explanation was considered satisfactory, and the 
bagman was desired to proceed. 

“Well, gentlemen, that interruption slightly put me 
oul . However, when the man in the road told ma to stop, 

I palled op, and so did Tommy Newton. 

“ | Now,' said the highway wan, ‘ hand over u> me all 
the valuables you’ve got at once 1 My name is Dick 
Tmpin. and if you refuse I’ll Wow s'onr brains out ■’ 

“ ‘ You be d— d 1’ 6aid I. 

“What,' cried the red-fa<oed man again, hi mingled 
donbts and wonder — “ did yon tell Dick Turpin to be 
d— d ?” 

“ I did /” said the bagman, with terrific emphasis— “ J 
did 1 However, these interruptions make me a long time 
getting over the tale, and they spoil it as well. I have 
cot much more to tell now, than Dick Turpin seemed rather 
frightened when he saw me behave so bold, and I im- 
prcjwd the opportunity by laying hold of him by the front 


part of his coat, and presented a ptstoi full in his feeo. 
Ah, gentlemen, i wish you could have seen the great Dick 
Turpin then 1” 

“ When yon presented the pistol at him ?” eaid the red- 
faced man, interrogatively. 

“Yes'” 

“ How did he look ?” 

“ Why, frightened to death, to bo sure ’ He turned m 
white as a sheet 1 His very hair stood on end, and he 
trembled to such ft. degree that I quite expected that he 
would fall off his horse 1” 

“ Did he really ?” said all his auditors in chords. 

“ He did — it’s a fact, I can assure you 1” 

“And what did you say to him ?” 

“‘Why,’ said I, ‘yon cowardly sneak; you’ve been 
robbing my friend Tommy Newton of his master's money » 
Give it back to me this moment, or I’ll scatter your brains 
on the highway 1’ ” 

“ That was a hold speech !” said Redfaee. 

“ It was, and it produced an impression, I can tell you 1" 

“ What, did Dick Turpin actually give yon the money 
back ?” 

“He did — every penny of it, — not only what he, had 
taken from Tommy Newton, but ever so much more be- 
sides ; and he begged so hard for his life that I let the 
poor devil go.” 

Ejaculations of wonder followed the conclusion of this 
extraordinary narrative. 

The bagman looked around him with a triumphant 
air. 

“ And what did Dick Turpin do ?” was asked by some 
one. 

“ Do ? Why, he struck spurs into his horse, and waa 
out of sight in no time. And, gentlemen, take my word 
for it, when you are out on the road, all you have to do is 
to pluck up a little spirit. If a highwayman sees you have 
ever so little courage, rely upon it he will let you alone.” 

“ Well, it’s the most extraordinary thing I ever heard 
of,” said one. 

“ And I’m of the same opinion,” said Turpin, quietly, 
joining in the conversation for the first time. 

He had with difficulty kept calm and silent while 
the mendacious bagman was proceeding with his ttje, 
which, of course, as the reader knows very well, was a 
lie from beginning to end. 

Tom King gave a meaning glance at his companion 
when he spoke, as though to warn him of the danger of 
joining in the conversation, but Dick Turpin paid no at- 
tention to it. He was greatly enraged, which is not to be 
wondered at. 

“ Sir !” said the bagman, turning round rather fiercely 
— “ sir !” 

i “ Excuse me,” said Dick, assuming as humble tone of 
voice as he could. “ I hope 1 have not 6aid anything to 
displease you. Yon are such a valiant individual, that 
anyone with sense would think twice before they inter- 
fered with you.” 

The bagman drew himself np in his chair, and it was 
evident to all that he assumed an additional Japortanoe 
of manner. 

„ “ No offence, sir — no offence — none in the world 1” he 
cried, with a patronising air. 

“Well, then,” said Dick, “I only ventured, in a man- 
ner of speaking, to remark that your story was the most 
extraordinary I had ever heard.” 

There was a peculiar tone in Turpin’s voice while he 
spoke these last words, which did not escape the attention 
of the most obtuse person present. 

“ Sir,” said the bagman, staring him hard in the face, 

“ do you mean to impugn my veracity ?” 

“Impugn your what?" said Dick, in such a comical 
way, that all the company laughed heartily. 

The bagman began to get very red in the face- 

“I don’t understand you, sir!” he said. “I don\ 
understand you at all 1 Do yon mean to cast a doubt upon 
the truth of my narrative ?” 

“ No, no — not at all I I would not for all the worn 
said Dick. “Of course, I have my own opinion about it; 
bnt that's nothing to nobody !” 

The tone and gesture with which these words were ac- 
companied, were noticed and comprehended by everyona. 

“ £>ir,” cried the bagman, in a still louder voice, and 
getting redder in the face than ever, “ you say you have a 
private opinion about my story ?” 
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“ I have 1" 

“ Then. air, I demand and insist that 70a tell mo at 
©nee what your private opinion is !’’ 

“ W — w — well,” said Turpin, affecting to stam- 
mer. 

“ No hesitation, sir !” thundered the bagman, hoping 10 
intimidate our hero — “ no subterfuge — out with it — speak 
at once ! What is jrour opinion ?” 

“ Well, then," said Dick, “ 5 i you insist upon it md If 
i must, give it ” 

“ You must!" 

Well, then, sir, and gentlemen all, I beg mf«i 
respectfully to say that my private opinion is, that 
the whole story is a confounded lie from beginning to 
end!" 


CIIAPTEE DCXIII. 

03* It TU1J PIN FAVOURS Tint COMPANY IN THE INN PARLOUR 
WITH AN EXTRAORDINARY NARRATIVE. 

This declaration took everyone by surprise. 

It would be hard indeed to coneeiva anything that 
would have astonished them more. 

For the most part, the occupants of the parlor* were 
only small tradesmen in tbo vicinity, as we have oefore 
remarked, and this bagman, from hia knowledge 
of the couutry, hia assurance, and his boasting ways, 
was looked up to with a great degree of awe and re- 
spect. 

Not one of t.he company present would have thought of 
saying the words that Turpin had just uttered. 

They could scarcely believe their own ears. 

The little fat man with the red face opened his mouth 
ami eyes to such a preternatural extent, and assumed an 
expression of so much blank amazement that he was quite 
ludicrous to behold. 

But the greatest treat was, to notice the effect of the 
words upon the bagman himself. 

lie was so completely taken aback that for a minute 
good he could not articulate a single word. 

At the end of that time, however, he recovered him- 
self. 

He was conscious that the eyes of the whole company 
were fixed upon him, and after what he had said it would 
never do for him to allow the real state of his feelings to 
be perceived. 

Therefore, he started to his feet, and with a well- 
assured auger, and with an air of one who had been 
grossly insulted, he said : 

“ Sir — sir, I don’t know who you are, nor what you 
mean ! It’s disgraceful ! It’s abominable ! Do — do — do 
you mean, in the face of all these gentlemen, and in 
my own face, to — to call me a liar ?” 

“Nothing of the kind, sir!” said Dick. 

“ Oh, I see ! But i’ll make you eat your own words 
yet, my fine fellow! Apologise, sir, at once!” 

“ I will do nothing of the iriud J" said Dick. “ I have 
nothing to apologise for !” 

“ But I say you have, sir !” said the bagman, valiantly. 
“You must either apologise, or give me satisfac- 
tion!" 

‘ What have I to apologise for ?” 

“ For calling me a liar in public !” 

“ I beg to state that I never did anything of -Mi.* kind 

“ But yon did, sir !” 

“ I merely gave you my private opinion,” said Dick. 
“ Yon insisted upon having it, and it was to the effect 
that I did not believe a single word of all you have said, 
and that vou have been abusing us all for the 
last half hour wfib a monstrous lie of your owd <’u- 
vention !" 

“Oli, this is too much !” cried the bagman. Striking 4 is 
breast. “Gentlemen all, I apj>eal to you!” 

But very little notice was taken of hia appeal — „ne 
gentlemen all, without exception, sat with their pipes us 
their hands, and their mouths and eyes struggling desper- 
ately as to which should open widest. 

“Now, sir,” said Dick, “l don't, intend to be Oruvru 
into a quarrel with you !" 

“Oh, don’t you?" interrupted the bagman, taking 
courage immediately. 

•' Mo. i don’t said Dick, perceiving it; “but I’ll to!! 


you what — if you are not civil, you’ll find yoms»*)f in 
trouble !” 

“ But I’ll have you to imow, sir, that I am not a man 10 
be insulted and intimidated by such as you !" 

“I have offered neither insult nor intimidation,” said 
Dick. “But sit down— sit down I Pray doWt main * 
fool of yourself any more !’’ 

“ Any more !" screamed the bagman. “ Bo you mean 
to insult me still further? Do you mean to imply by 
that that I have been making a fool of myself ?” 

“ Oh, just as you like !’’ said Dick. “ It doesn’t, matter 
to mein the least; but I have got something to tell 
that’s of very great importance, and which I should advi.~» 
you to hear !” 

“Ha — what?” sala the bagman, glad uuougb to take 
advantage of this loophole of escape. 

“I have something to tell you of the great.. it 
importance, and which intimately concerns ■ your- 
self!" 

“ Indeed, sir 1 Then I am very sorry I have treated 
you so rudely, and I hope there will be an end of the 
matter !" 

“Just so," said Dick. “I don’t want to cause any 
differences ; I should never have ventured upon giving 
my opinion unasked for, and it is but an opinion alter 
all !’’ 

“Nothing else !" murmured the guests. 

“ But what have you to tell me ?” asked the bag- 
man, anxiously. 

“ Something highly important !” 

“ Is it private ?” 

“ No — no, not at all, because I am not quite certain — but 
almost — that the matter I am going to speak about con- 
cerns yon ; I should lik 9 to state it before all the 
company!” 

“ Hear— -hoar !” said everybody, and the tables were 
rapped in approval, 

“ Bat as talking and listening are both hard work, I, 
propose that tho landlord shall bo called.” 

The bell was rung, and the landlord appeared. 

“Here,” said Turpin, “let tho gentlemen all round 
have just what they like to drink, and I will pay foi 
it !” 

The applause which followed this announcement was 
prodigious. 

Somehow, they all seemed to like Turpin a little from 
the first, but now he had risen to such a height of popu- 
larity, as none else in that parlour had ever at- 
tained. 

The guests all round were served with just what they 
thought proper to order, and then Dick Turpin, taking a 
guinea from his pocket, said : 

“ Here, landlord, this coin will settle it ; don’t bother 
yourself to give me any change. Put a couple of pounds 
of the best tobacco you have in your house on the table 
for the benefit of the company.” 

Another tremendous round of applause followed thie 
command, in which the commercial traveller himself 
joined. 

As a matter of course, all this produced a very great 
impression, and all the company present prepared them- 
selves to listen with the most profound interest to ever 
word that Turpin might utter. 

Dick had a design in this, as will (j uickly be seea. 

As soon as all had comfortably sea* ed themselves, Stinroi 
their glasses, and lighted their pipes, Dick Turpin 
began : 

“Well, gentlemen all, and you air,” indicating the 
bagman in particular ; “ what I Lave to do is to give you 
the particulars of an adventure ths 4 1 once had with Dick 
Turpin himself." 

“ Hear, hear — bravo!” cried everybody. 

“ And,” continued Dick indica jug the bagman s gats, 
“I have also to convey a ser,ous warning to your- 
self.” 

“Go on, sir — pray go on!” said the bagman, ner- 
vously 

“ With all the pleasure in life," replied Turpin. Nov 
to begin.” 

There was a profound sileDoe a f. ov.ee, and Dick Turpin, 
very much to the amazement of Tom Kiug, then spoke ao 
follows : 

j “You must understand, gentlemen, that l am now oa 
( my W47 to Loudon, where I have little btajiiueas to tram?- 
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ict. I did not finish my journey to-night because 1 was 
afraid of the highwaymen. ’ 

“Pooh — pooh !” said the bagman 

‘‘ Order !” cried a voice. 

it is about two months ago since J paid my last visit, 
^n that occasion I had no friend with me as 1 have bow 
but was alone. 

“ Well, 1 stopped at a public-house in a not very good 
part of London, but yet a part that suited me very well 
for the business I had to do. It was a public-house where 
I had stopped many a time. I sha’n’t mention the name 
Df it nor the name of the landlord, nor the street, because 
what I have to say compromises the landlord ; and it is 
not my intention to get him or anybody else into trouble, 
If I can help it."’ 

This sentiment was received with universal applause. 

“ Well, that night I had been asleep about an hour, or 
perhaps not quite so much, and then I awoke. I don’t 
know what it was that aroused me ; but I found my eyes 
Ho. 181 , — Black Bbss. 
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wide open, and then the sound of voices came upon m 
earn. Two persons were evidently talking, as I quirk] 
found by the tones of their voices ; and so close did tli 
sound appear to be, that, for a time, I could hardly believ 
the speakers were not in the same room as I wa 
myself. 

However, after listening for a moment, or two, an; 
recovering my senses properly, I discovered that the hem 
of my bedstead was placed against a wooden partition 

“ It was from the other side of this partition that th< 
sound of voices came. 

“ Even If I had wished, I could not have helped listening 
to every word ; but the conversation was of so extraordi- 
nary a character, that I stretched my ears to the utmost. 

“ One voice I recognised as being that of the landlord 
but the other was quite strange to me. 

“‘Don’t be alarmed, my boy— don’t be alarmed!’ ) 
heard the landlord say ; 1 the runners have not bee.i be>,; 
for ever so long, and can't suspect your presence!’ 

I'l.ici, Cjne LIaiiijennt. 
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“ ‘ Well, be that as it may,’ said the strange voioe in | The annonnoement was received wittaf ‘■’dilations ol 
reply, ‘I d^n’t intend to stay here. I’m off to wonder. 

night !’ As for the bagman, he sat like one oonfonnded. 


‘“Ah, Dick, my lad I said the landlord, ‘you will 
^ever rest in safety ! You are always ready for the road, 
and so is your mare 1’ 

‘“Right'’ said tne stranger, Black Bess, like her 
rider, is always ready for the road !’ ” 

“ Did you hear that, though ?” said the little fat man 
with the red face. 

“ Order —order !” cried a ohorus 'of voices. “Pray 
prooeed 1” 

Everyone listened for the continuation of the story 
with redoubled interest. 

“ Here was a revelation 1 I was astounded ! The 
strange voioe I had heard belonged to no other than the 
redoubtable highwayman, Diok Turpin ! 

“ The landlord, I saw plain enough, had been hiding 
the daring offender in his house. 

“ Perhaps you oan imagine, gentlemen, how I stretched 
my ears to listen to every word.” 

“ After Diok Turpin, then, had spoken, the landlord 
paid : 

“ ‘ But where are you going to-night ?’ 

“ ‘ Well, that I soaroely know,’ was the reply. ‘Wher- 
ever chanoe may take me, I suppose. Have you heard 
any particular news lately P’ 

“ ‘ No — nothing particular,’ said the landlord 1 ‘ only 
the other night there was a bagman here— a oommeroial 
traveller, you know — that was talking a great deal about 
you !’ ” 

At these words everyone present started. 

All direoted thesr eyes upon the bagman, who oould 
not oontrol himself sufficiently to prevent the blood from 
leaving his face and turning it deathly white, nor from 
keeping his limbs from trembling. He was evidently 
greatly agitated. 

“ A— a — a commercial traveller ?” he gasped. 

“ Yes,” said Dick — and there was something ominous 
in the tone with which he pronounced the simple word 
“ Yes — that’s what the landlord said !” 

“ VVh — wh — what ? Go on — pray go on !” 

“ ‘ And what had this bagman to say about me ?’ Dick 
Turpin asked, and rather fiercely, too, I thought.” 

“ Rather fiercely ?” repeated the little fat man with 
the red face. 

“Yes,” said Dick, solemnly, “ rather fiercely, and 
then the landlord repliod : 

“ ‘ Well, he said some very extraordinary things, Dick, 
lad — whether they’re true or not I won’t go for to say. 
However, I’ll tell you what he did say, and ho was ready 
to lie down on his back and swear every word was the 
trnth.’ 

“ ‘ Go on,’ I heard Dick Turpin say, as fiercely as be- 
fore. 

“ ‘ Well, this bagman began by saying how he didn’t 
care a snap of his fingers for all the highwaymen on the 
road between London and York, and that he’d never 
been robbed by any of ’em, though they had often tried, 
but he always gave them better thau they seut, and that 
once upon a time he was stopped by you, Dick !’ 

“ ‘ Stopped by me ?’ I heard Dick Turpin say. ‘ What 
account did he give of the meeting ?’ 

“ ‘ Why, a most extraordinary one. He said that you 
stopped him and told him to handover ; but so far from 
obeying, the bagman declared he pulled out a pist-d and 
held it in your face !’ 

“ ‘ Held a pistol in my lace ?’ said Dick Turpin 
“ ‘ Yes,’ continued the landlord, ‘ and that you were 
almost frightened out of your life !’ 

“ ‘ Oh, monstrous !’ exclaimed Dick Turpin — ‘ it seetjp 
monstrous !’ 

“ ‘ However, the bagman declared that you humbly 
bogged his pardon — was very sorry you stopped him, 
and offered to give him all the .money you had, if he 
would only let you off !’ ’ 

“ Well, gentlemen, Dick Turpin seemed rather asto- 
nished when he heard that, for he jumped up all of a sud- 
den, and I heard him walking up and down the room — 
oh, such a peculiar walk it was — his boots seemed to 
make all the house shako again ! Gentlemen, 1 only 
heard Dick Turpin walk on that one occasion, but lean 
solemnly declare, that if ever I heard him walk again I 
&ns\i hie n cvn g§ii« til 


i Di k drank a little to moisten his throat, and resumed : 

“ Well, gentlemen, I don’t want toocoupy too much of 
" your time, and go over the same ground twice, Perhaps 
it will do. if I say at onoe, that the aooount the landlord 
| gave to Dick Turpin of what the bagman had said was 
just the very same tale, almost word for word, as that 
gentleman over there told you a little while ago !” 

“ Was it though i” said the man with the red face 

“ It was !” said Diok, solemnly. 

A oold perspiration started out all over the body of 
the commercial traveller. 

He had told the same tale about his own prowess and 
the way he had dealt with Dick Turpin on suoh a many 
oooasions, aud with suoh a many variations, that he oould 
not then and there take upon himself to say that he had 
not related the story in the inn that was alluded to. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” said Diok ; “the substance of the 
bagman’s story, as told by the landlord, was, that lie 
made Diok Turpin hand over ah the money he had got ; 
beg humbly for his pardon, and then, afterwards, he let 
him go, and was never troubled with Dick Turpin or any 
of his gang any more !” 

“ And what did Diok Turpin say to that ?” asked 
several voices in a breath. 

“ Ah !” said Diok, speaking more impressively than 
ever, “now oomes the most wonderful and the most 
terrible part of all my story !” 

CHAPTER DCXIV. 

TURPIN FRIGHTENS THE BAGMAN UF THE CHIMNET. 
Upon hearing this announcement, every person present 
drew a long breath and fixed his eyes on the oountenanee 
of the highwayman. 

All were eager and anxious to know what was ooming 
next. 

Dick finished his glass at one draught, and then he 
exclaimed ; 

“Tale-telling is dry work — very dry work indeed. I 
must have my glass filled again before I oan go any 
further.” 

The landlord was summoned, and every one wished to 
have the honour of treating Dick with a glass, but he 
would not permit it j he insisted upon paying for glasses 
round once more. 

This produced a trifling delay. 

Few cared much about it. except the bagman, and he 
was burning with anxiety to know what Dick Turpin 
had been overheard to say concerning himself. 

Ho really was as uneasy as though he had been sit- 
ting on thorns. 

At last all was arranged, and Dick contimied ; < 

“Gentlemen,” he said; “partly by the words he 
uttered, partly by the tones of his voice, and partly from 
the manner in which Dick Turpin paced up and down 
the room, I could tell as well as if J had seeu him, that 
lie was in a terrible passion about something.” 

The bagman’s heart began to beat faster thau over. 

“ ‘ Curses on it !’ I heard Dick Turpin say at length, 

‘ that cowardly soap-and-sugar selling rascal is forever 
telling the same tale ! It has come to tny ears once or 
twice before, and I cau tell, by the description I have 
had on each occasion, that itis the same man, and more- 
over, he has been so carefully described, that I should 
recognise him in a minute if I saw him.” 

These words caused the eyes of all present to be re- 
. moved from Dick’s countenance, and to be fixed upon 
the bagman’s, whose uneasiness increased every moment. 

“ Well, gentlemen, the landlord finding Dick Turpin 
was in such a furious rage, got rather alarmed about the 
consequences, and tried to soothe him down, and make 
him quiet, but it was all to r-.o purpose. ® 

“ ‘ I’ll be revenged upon him !’ I heard Dick Turpin 
say, more fiercely than ever — ‘I’ll be revenged upon 
hire ! He will not tell the tale many times more ! For 
’ all hit\ ’coasting and lying, I know he’s the rankest 
coward tliat ever drank ale from a cup !’ ” 
i The bagman endeavoured to raise some protest against 
these remarks, but his voioe was drowned by the re. 

I maLnder of those who were in the room, who insisted 
[ up?n hearing all. 
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* ‘ But, Dick,’ I heard the landlord gay, ‘ii’a &L false, 
en’t it ?’ 

41 ' Of course it ie ! J wa= tiie reply. 

‘“Very well, then, why trouble yoursitf at all abtut 

ur 

“ 4 Trouble De d— *d ! said Dick Turpin—* it’s no trouble j 
it’ll be a pleasure I Wait till 1 once catch sight of the 
rascal, that’s all; I only want to see him once, and then, 1 
wager my head to a tenpenny nail, that he'd always ■» 
member me afterwards !’ 

“ ‘ But what shall you do, Dick ?’ asked the landlord. 

“ 4 1 don’t know !’ was the savage rejoinder — ‘the most 
norriblc thiug 1 can thin! of I 1 should like to bail Mm in 
MP 

44 Did Dick Turpin say that ?” asked the little red-faced 
man, in tones of the greatest wondor. 

44 Do you presume to impugn my veractty t" said Dick- 
imitating the bagman’s manner to such a nicety, that all 
burst out into a roar of laughter, except the bagman him- 
self, who, of course, failed to see the joke, though, as he 
whs in a decided minority, that did not much matter. 

“ Oh, no— no— no 1” said the red-faced man, with great 
rapidity — “nothing of the kind, sir, only it seemed such 
an extraordinary speech 1” 

44 Well, it did, l admit, but it’s true all the same, and 
from what I have heard of Dick Turpin, 1 should not feel 
at all surprised if he was to carry that particular thieat 
into execution !" 

41 What, boil a man in oil ?” 

44 Tea, that he certainly would if he had the oppor- 
tunity I” 

It was a great temptation to proceed in this strain, be- 
cause, as he sat there speaking, he was able to note how 
much the agitation of the unfortunate commercial traveller 
increased. 

It was only natural that Dick should feel a great deal of 
resentment, . id quite as natural that he should avail him- 
self of this easy means of making the bagman uncomfort- 
able. 

The intense terror under which he was evidently 
labouring was a tolerably good punishment, though not 
so severe a one as he deserved, but Dick hoped to make 
his alarm still greater. 

Voices on all sides called npon him to continue, and, 
ai thing loath, he resumed. 

“ Well, gentlemen, the la ndlord, finding that Dick Tor* 
m had firmly made up his mind to have revenge in some 
vay or other, said no more, and did not attempt to turn 
im from his purpose, but began to ask him how ancPby 
what mean 3 he hoped to find out the object of his rage, 

“ 1 1 don’t know,’ he said. * I have not thought abont 
that yet ; but, stop a minute, wouldn’t a max? like this bo 
likely to stop at a good many inns on the roadside ?’ 

41 * Oh yea,’ replied the landlord. 

“‘Very well, then, all is easy enough. Do you know 
which roads he travels ?’ 

44 4 Sometimes the York Boad, and sometimes the Oxford 
Hoad.’ 

“ 4 1 sha’n’t forget,' said Dick Turpiu ; 1 and now I 
think of it, I have laid hold of a plan. I shall be able to 
^escribe the sort of man I am on the look-out for, and at 
uvery public-house I stop at, I’ll ask whether such a per- 
son has been seen or is in the Louse. ’ 

The bagman’s chair now fairly creaked, he trembled to 
juch a degree. 

“ 4 But,’ said the landlord to Dick Turpin, 4 such a course 
will be dangerous ; and, after all, what does it matter ? 
Such a paltry wretch is surely quite beneath your notice 1’ 

44 4 D— n tne danger 1’ Dick Turpin replied Lv a mii.ute. 

' I have said I’ll make him remember it, and i'll be as 
good as my word !’ 

“Well, gentlemen, that’s the som and substance of 
wbat I overheard, for, though they went on talking ior 
sometime longer, nothing fresh was mentioned. TLis, 
however, is quite certain : when they parted, Dick Tur- 
pin repeated his threats of vengeance, and declared that if 
it took him the rest of hit; life, he would call at publio- 
houses by the roadside until he found the rascal who *^d 
oeen telling such infernal lies about him. 

44 That’s all, gentlemen. And now, sir,” Dick added, 
indicating the bagman, “ yon see that I had some grounds 
for my private opinion, and I was also right in saying 
iacA I bad something t? relate that concerned you very 
ttriously 
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The bagman was not only in a most borrihle state af 
fright, but he also found himself in the very uncomfortable 
position of having been proved to be no more than aa 
idle boaster and unblushirg liar — at least, that would be 
it if he remained silent rad allowed things to take their 
couyse. ( 

The- most timid aninfal will often light desperately 
whea forced at bay, and so, being thus, in a manner of 
speaking, driven up in a corner, the bagman summoned 
<>p wuat, courage he could, and resolved to make a bold 
stand. 

14 Sir,” he exclaimed, fixing his eyes npon Dick, “1 
don’t know who you are, aud damme if I care, but I’ll 
let you know that if you were the king himself you should 
not come hr. and tell your cock-and-bnll stories abont 
highwaymen I You’ve told your tale, sir, and, d— n it, 
you shall have my opinion of it ! I say it is a lie, sir— « 
confounded lie from beginning to end 1” 

Dick Turpin started to his feet as though in a furious 
passion. 

The guests rubbed their hands cheerfully, for they anti- 
cipated some kind of personal contest between the two 
strangers, and this they were quite willing should take 
place, so long as they were not hurt by any of the blows 
exchanged. 

“ Then,” said Dick Tnrpin, in tones of assumed anger, 
“ do you mean to say, Mr. Brown-paper-parcel, that you 
call me a liar ?” 

“ Yes, I do, sir, and yon shall either confess that all you 
have told is untrue, or else you shall prove it. sir — yes, 
prove it 1” 

“But how am I to prove it said Dick. The only 
way I could do that would be to call in Dick Turpin, 
which is impossible 1” 

“ Ha, ha, my fine fellow i— very good !’’sald the traveller, 
growing more and more valorous as he went on, and as- 
suming quite a swaggering air. “ 1 know how to deal 
with such as you are 1 1 believe that you’re no better than 
a highwayman yourself I” 

“ The same to you," said Dick. “ But hark I oh, what 
can I hear ?” 

Dick changed Lis voice very suddenly, and assumed au 
attitude of intense listening. 

“ What — what ?” cried everybody, while the bagman 
looked rather alarmed. 

“ Luck favours me,” said Dick, “ I shall be able to 
prove my words— to prove them beyond all doubt !” 

“ How — how?” asked a chorus of voices* 

44 Listen ! Do you hear that footstep ? I can heat 
him coming 1” 

The bagman sprang to his feet. 

44 Who— who ?*” asked tho guests 

44 Dick Turpin ! He’s coming — he’s in the passage — he’s 
coming to the door, — can’t yon hear his footstep ? I told 
you, gentlemen, before, that I only heard his footstep on 
that occasion, and that I should always be able te recog- 
nise it afterwards. He’s coming! Now, Mr. Bagman, it 
will soon be known which of us has told the lie.” 

The sound of a heavy footstep in the passage could be 
distinctly heard by everyone present. 

Fully believing that Dick’s tale was true, and that the 
footstep outside announced the coming of the highway- 
man, about whom he had told so many lies, the bagman, 
with a yell of fear, made a frantic dashacross the room. 

His courage evaporated in an instant 

With his teeth chattering, and his knees knocking to- 
gether, he looked round him for some place of conceal- 
ment — some place where he could hide himself from the 
view of the notorious highwayman. 

He saw the chimney, and the insane ulea at once oc- 
curred to him that he would climb up it 

He rushed in that direction, making a terrific rattle 
among the fireirons. 

Before he had time to recollect himseir or remember 
what would be the consequences of what he was doing, the 
bagman got his head and shoulders up the chimney, but, as 
there happened to be a arge fire roaring in the grate, the 
heat to his knees was by far too great to be pleasaut — in 
fact, moie than he could bear, so he had no alternative 
but to quit his place of concealment, or stop there and be 
roasted. 

He was not so terrified as to be ignorant that the first 
was the best course for him to pursue, and so, with yell* 
and shrieks, and -groani, caused partly by terra as# 
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partly by the pain of the burns he had reoeived, he got 
down into the fender again. 

Then, indeed, did he present a truly ludicrouB but 
pitiable Bpeotaole to all the guests. 

His head, and face, and hands, and the upper part of 
his clothing were completely covered with ("rol, and he , 
brought with him a very disagreeable odour of burnt ! 
clothes and singed flesh. I 

Just aB he reached the fender, and attempted to dash 
the soot from hie eyes so as to get them open, the door 
was flung back upon its hinges. 

He half saw it — half heard it. 

Maddened with terror, rage, and pain — blinded by the 
soot — and with the horrible Idea that thb notorious high- 
wayman, Dick Turpin, was at hand, ready to wreak his 
vengeance upon him — the unfortunate bagman made n 
terrific rush for the third time. 

A scene of the utmost confusion and dismay imme- 
diately ensued. 


CHAPTER DCXV. 

THE POLICE OFFICER OPENS THE I)OOR IN THE CLOCK- 
CASE, AND MEETS WITH A SURPRISE. 

The mere fact of the bagman having attempted to per- 
form the impracticable feat of hiding himself in the 
ohimnev is quite sufficient to prove that he had alto- 
gether lost control over his senses. 

Therefore, failing in this first endeavour to esoape, lie 
looked around him for some other hiding-place, and then 
made a rush in the way we have already mentioned. 

He made a frantic and ridiculous attempt to conceal 
himself underneath a chair. 

This chair was the one in which the little red-faced 
man was sitting, who had interrupted Diak Turpin in his 
narrative so often by his ejaculations of wonder. 

So violently and desperately did the bagman en- 
deavour to crawl underneath the front rail of the heavy 
oaken chair that he overturned it. 

The crash was prodigious 

The little man with the red face was so astonished that 
be believed an earthquake had certainly taken place. 

He struggled desperately — so did the bagman ; aud 
the pair rolled underneath the table. 

Here their struggles became fiercer than ever, and 
then, with a orash, that made the overturning of the 
chair insignificant, the table was suddenly raised in the 
air and upset. 

Down it came on its side, carrying with it the lights, 
and all the glasses, and jugs of hot water that were on 
the table, 

Soaroely one in the company escaped a soald or a con- 
tusion of some kind or other, and the noise and racket 
which enBued, together with the terrified ories uttered by 
the bagman, and the oaths and ourses that came from 
those who had been scalded or bruised, altogether defies 
description. 

It is quite certain that suoh a oonfusion had never been 
known before in the parlour of the Eirht Bells Inn. 

Of course, Diok Turpin and Tom King were highly 
amused by this scene, and the former was quite oontent 
with the vengeanae he had had upon the man who had 
so misrepresented his oliaraoter. 

The room was plunged in darkness, for the bagman 
had caused at least a bushel of soot to fall down the 
chimney into the grate. 

This had the effect of deadening the flame, so that a 
dull red glare was all that came from between the bars. 

The souffling and struggles to get up were at their 
highest, when Turpin, taking hold of his companion by 
the arm, d»-«w him out of the parlour and shut the 
door. 

In taking hold of the knob outside, in order to do this, 
his hand encountered the key, and almost without a 
thought he turned it, so that all within were prisoners. 

“ I think,” said Dick, “ that after this little breeze, 
the sooner we are off the better.” 

“ Yes, decidedly. It was altogether rash on your part. 
But how are we'to leave until the costumier oomes ?” 

“ Ah, I had forgotten that. Well, we will not remain 
in the house at any rate. Let’s go out to the baok, and 
find the ostler.” 

Which is the way ?” 


“ I’ll be hanged if I can tell you !— the plaoe is so oon 
foundedly dark !” 

What might be termed the entranoe-hall of the inn. 
which was, iu faot, a narrow paBsage running from front 
to back, was in a state of great obscurity. 

There was one miserable oil lamp depending from the 
ceiling. 

The light it gave forth was never very brilliant, even 
when all circumstances were favourable ; but now, from 
the flickering nature of the flame that played around the 
long wick, it seemed aB though it had remained a long 
while without being attended to. 

Almost at random, then — for they were not certain 
whether they were going towards the front or the back 
of the inn— -the two highwaymen groped their way 
along the passage ; but before they had gone many paoes 
Tom King cried : 

“ Hush — hark ! I hear some one coming !” 

Dick paused at once, and then the sound of footsteps 
smote upon his ear. 

It so happened that they halted very near to the oil 
lamp of which we have spoken, and, of course, in the 
lightest part of the passage. 

Direotly afterwards, they saw some one advancing. 

Not believing that they were i* any particular danger, 
our friends stood close to the wall, in order to ascertain 
who this new-oomer was. 

To their surprise and satisfaction, they found that it 
was the old costumier. 

” We are here, and waiting for you,” said Dick, im- 
mediately. 

The old costumier bowed low, as he always did, and 
in a low tone of voice he replied ; 

“ Munificent sir, I am glad we have met here.” 

“ That’s right !” said Turpin. “Where are the dis- 
guises ?” 

“ I have them outside in the hackney-coach ' but I fear 
they will be of no service. Hark ! — do you hear that ?” 

Turpin and Tom King both listened intently. 

Then, very faintly but yet very distinctly, they heard 
horses’ feet upon the road, though not coming at a rapid 
pace. 

“ U he are they f” said Dick. 

“ Your foes, munificent sir !” 

“ Are you sure of it ?” 

“ Quite. Since our meeting with each other, they have 
been suspicious of me, and have placed a close watch 
around my house, particularly during the last two or three 
days. Wherever I have gone I have been followed, and 
to-night, when I set out from my house in a haokney- 
ooach, I was followed by a troop of officers.” 

“ Can this be possible ?” 

“It is true. They have suspeoted me for a long 
time.” 

“ Hark !” said Tom King. “We must be speedy — 
they have just arrived.” 

With a sudden dash, a troop of horsemen pulled up 
in the open spaoe in front of the inn. 

“ We must be off at onoe !” said Turpin, “ The way 
you came was from the front, was it not ?” 

“It was,” replied the costumier. 

“ Then our way lies in the opposite direction." 

“ Can I do anything to serve you, munificent sir ?” 

“ I fear not. On this occasion the polioe have de- 
feated my plans. Good night ?” 

Turpin and King, feeling sure that they had not a 
second to lose, turned round and made their way with 
all possible speed to the baok door of the inn. 

They dashed through it and got into the yard at the 
back just as the police officers entered the front. 

Before following the highwaymen any further, we will 
just jay a word or two about the latter. 

As the costumier had correctly stated, the offioers were 
suspicious of him, and maintained a vigilant guard 
around his house. 

Although they had never been able to prove, yet they 
had g<.od grounds for believing, that he was acquainted 
with the highwaymen and in the habit of communicat- 
ing with them ; therefore they not unreasonably judged, 
by following him wherever he went, they should even- 
tually make a discovery whioh would repay them well 
for all their trouble. 

The costumier was aware of this, and shook his head 
i when he received Disk Turpin’s fiote< 
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Nevertheless, he resolved to comply with hie wiahes 
as far aa he was able. 

At any rate, he hoped it would be in his power to warn 
the highwaymen of their danger, and make them aware 
of the extreme danger thev would be in if they ventured 
to approach hia house. 

When the costumier had got a little way on his journey, 
he heard the trampling of horses’ feet in the rear, and, 
putting hia head out of the ooaoh window, he saw that a 
large troop of officers was following, but they continued 
to keep some few yards in the rear. 

When they 'suddenly halted in front of the Eight Bells, 
all sprang as quickly as possible from their saddle.^, and 
with the exception of one who remained to take oare of 
the horses, they made their way into the inn. 

In the passage they found the old oostumier. 

They pretended to take no notice of him, but quickly 
spread themselves all over the passage. 

Then they heard a furious noise going on in one of the 
rooms. 

Tins was the parlour. 

Heavy blows were rained upon the door, and there 
were ories for help and cries of pain, as well as shouts 
and swearing. 

A struggle, too, was evidently going on. 

The police officers were on the alert immediately, and, 
with their usual aouteness, jumped to the conclusion 
that the highwaymen they wanted were in the room, and 
that some one was then making an attempt to capture 
them ; hence all the riot. 

Collecting themselves in one body, they opened the 
door and walked in. 

The place was still in profound darkness. 

No soner was the door opened than of course all the 
guests made a terrifio rush to esoape, but aa they did 
ao they, were, in spite of all resistance and protestations 
on their part, made prisoners by the police officers. 

Then one of the most active and enterprising of them 
went to the fireplace, and, taking up the poker, stirred 
the fire. 

A bright blaze immediately shot up into the chimney, 
and then the interior of that apartment was fully re- 
vealed. 

Such a soene of havoc and confusion as met their gaze 
could hardly be imagined. 

But as the offioers mustered about a dozen in number 
altogether, they managed to take prisoners all the people 
in the parlour, the laudlord himself included. 

A rapid examination was then made of each in succes- 
sion. 

The officers were well acquainted with the appearance 
of the highwaymen, and these tradespeople and the land- 
lord differed so from the description, that they had no 
hesitation in liberating them at once. 

But when we said they made all the people in the 
parlour prisoners we were not quite right. 

There was one exception. 

This was the bagman. 

His fright had not subsided yet, and, in the same de- 
lirious state as before, he had got iuside a large clock 
that stood opposite the fireplace. 

Tne clock was one of that old-fashioned make with a 
large case coming right down to the floor, and with a 
large door in front. 

The space inside was quite sufficient to enable the bag- 
man to stand upright iu it. 

He would have crouched down to the^very bottom had 
such a thing been possible. 

But there was not spaae enough for this, and so, trem- 
bling all over like a jelly, he stood bole upright in the 
clock-case. 

One of the police offioers went round the room, prying 
into all the nooks and ooruers, and presently he came to 
the clock. 

It did not occur to him foi^a moment that anyone 
might be concealed in so unlikely a place, but he opened 
the door just as a mere matter of duty. 

As the clock stood just opposite tho blazing fire, it 
was of oourso brought out-, into very vivid relief. 

The officer was not at all prepared for the extraordi- 
nary sight which met hia eyes so soon aa ever he opened 
th t door. 

There stood the bagman, with hia face, and hair, and 
hands completely eovarad with soet. 


He was as black as a negro, and here and there his 
face and clothes were streaked with blood. 

“ The devil !” shouted theof£."r, in the utmost alarm, 
as he slammed the door Bhut rad locked it iu a moment. 


CHAPTER DCX7I. 

THE CHIEF POLICE OFFICER FINDS HE HAS MADE A 
DEPLORABLE MISTAKE. 

The loud shout given by tho officer, upon making this 
astounding and horrible discovery, had of course the im- 
mediate effect of attracting universal attention to him. 

“ The what P” said the one who had the command. 
“ What is it, Jenkins P” 

Jenkins looked very white, his teeth chattered, and 
his eyes rolled wildly. 

“ The devil !” he replied, solemnly. 

You’re drunk, l think,” said his chief. 

“ No, I’m not, sir — no, I’m not. There’s the devil in- 
side the clook !” 

“ Inside the clock ? Pooh — nonsense ! It’s no devil, 
I know. I’ll 90on show you what it i9 !” 

With these words, the commanding-officer, in a very 
valorous way, strode aoross the room to the clock. 

His finger was on the key, when suddenly such a hor- 
rible, dismal, groaning shriek, from the inside of the 
clock-case reached his ears, that he stood still as though 
changed to etone. 

All the other officers looked alarmed and half inclined 
to bolt out of the room. 

The poor bagman inside was now beginning to re- 
cover his composure. 

He understood that those outside were police officers, 
and he con cl uded from that fact that they would be friends 
of his, not enemies, and would make any attempt that 
Dick Turpin might make upon him quite abortive, 

So, after the door of the clock was slammed shut, be 
made up his mind to get out. 

The door was fast, as he found hy putting his hand 
against it, and then he cried out to be released. 

Of course hi9 voice had a very strange and muffled 
sound in that confined spaoe. 

His month, too, was filled with soot, so that it was no 
articulate sound whioh reached the ears of the offloer 
outside. 

Then suddenly the bagman, growing desperate again, 
resolved to open the door of the clock-case. 

Like everything else that was done in the good old 
times, the lock was a substantial one. 

He pushed against it with all his might, and in doing 
so, caused the clock to lean forward in a very remark- 
able and highly dangerous manner. 

All present looked upon it with amazement and alarm 

The oeoillations of the clook baokwards and forwards 
grew greater every time, until all at once with a tremen- 
dous orash the clock fell forward on its face. 

The smash was tremendous. 

Jenkins’ assertion that the devil was in the clook waf. 
now considered to be confirmed, and there was not one 
who did not think it high time to quit the parlour. 

They ran as far as the p tssage, and then the oostumier 
said to the officers : 

“ I should not wonder now if that is not Diok Turpin 
who has hidden himself iu the clock.” 

This was a suggestion that the officers grasped at at 
onoe, and they all thought what fools they were not to 
have come to that conclusion from the first. 

Their courage returned instantly, and the one in com- 
mand, muttering something about Jenkins being a d — d 
fool, led the way into the room. 

He and his men soon made a circle round the clook, 
inside of whioh some very active moveffionts were being 
made. 

The clock was not furnished with any oottom, since 
it was unnecessary, for the clock-case stood on the floor, 
which formed all the bottom that was required. 

It was towards this extremity, then, that the police 
officers direoted their attention, and there they saw two 
feet kioking up and down in a frantic manner. 

“ Oh, it’s Dick Turpin, sure enough !” eaid the one in 
command. “ Talk about the devil ! Lay hold of his feet, 
Jenkins, and don’t make a d — d fool of yourself 1” 

Tbs kisking lest were seized by a couple of peAtt 
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: ffi -ere, wtiO) alerting their strengtn pulled and pulled 
until at last the body of a man was disclosed. 

They pounced upon bim like so many tigers, held 
him up to the light. 

The poor commr i\^t traveller was now more bawilaercd 
than ever, and such the condition he was in, that it 
would have been hard indeed for anyone to say that he 
was not Dick Turpin. 

The interior of the clock-case had not been cleaned out 
for many a day, and consequently it was thickly lined 
with dust and cobwebs, which had transferred themselves 
to his apparel. 

The bagman received some rather revere injuries by 
the fall of the clock, and his nose was bleeding at an 
alarming rate. 

The officers had no pity. 

The prisoner tried to speak. 

At last, by dint of spitting out some soot and swallow- 
ing the remainde , he managed to gasp out : 

“ Oh, Mr. Officers— oh, gentlemen, help me — save me— 
protect me from Dick Turpin He has sworn to be the 
leath of me !” 


very effectual so far as the removal of the soot was con 
cerned, icd that was all the officers cared about 
The black oovering disappeared from the bagman’s taoe 
as if by magic. 

“ D— n it all ! rt cried the chief officer, »s he dashed the 
bucket violently on the ground. “ Just as I expected— 
we re sold, after all ! Let the fool go ! He’s no more 
Dick Turpin than he’s the Lord Mayor of London !” 

The officers looked from ono to the other in surprise, 
and obeyed.' 

"Kow, then, Mr. Landlord,” said the chief officer 
“ your conduct is suspicious — I might go so far as to saj 
damnably suspicious I Where are the two gentlemen 
that have been spoken of ? D — d odd to me if they don’t 
turn out to be the two highwaymen I” 

“ I know nothing at all about them,” said the landlord : 
“ no more than anyone else here present.” 

“ Well, we shall see about that. Jenkins, you stop 
here in charge. Gone on, my boys, we will try what we 
can find out at the back 1 ” 

The police officers sallied out into the inn yard 
They saw the stableB oefore them, and entered tnetn at 


“ Ha, ha ! — very good that — a good joke too, Mr. Dick ! t onx. 
four end is come: you’ve played your jokes upon a goo^J “What is it, gentlemen?” said the ostler, coming for- 
many, but it’s all up now !’’ ’ 


The bagman groaned. 

“Ah, give up,” said the officer— “ give uwl A pretty 
figure you cut, to be sure. Why, Jenkins, I’m not at all 
surprised that yon should taka hrm for the devil. I’m Bare 
he’s quite as black I” 

The landlord and the other guests having now re- 
covered themselves from their excitement, ventured to 
enter the parlour again, and candles were brought and 
placed upon the mantelpiece, so that once more the apart- 
ment was tolerably well illuminated. 

The landlord was like a man in a dream, 

“ Bless me 1” he said, regarding the prisoner. u Do you 
mean to say that’s Dick Turpin ?” 

“ Of course it is, and you’ll have to answer for harbour- 
ing him in your house I” 

“ Well, I oould never have believed it 1 I have known 
him for a matter of ten years off and on, but I always 
thought his oatne was Keating, and that he was a bag- 
man.” 

“Yes — yes,” cried the unfortunate prisoner, speaking 
with more distinctness than before, “ my name is Keat- 
ing, and I am a bagman, and I call upon all here present 
to prove my identity !” 

“It wonT do 1” said the chief officer. “ You’ve been let 
off a great many times by your tricks: but you’ll have to 
try a cunning one before I lose you ! I happened to learn 
that you were at this inn, so, you see, I have caught 
your 

The bagman groaned again in despair. 

“Ah, groan away!” continued the chief officer. “I 
hope it’ll do you good 1 You’re safe now, at any 
cate.” 

“But, I say,” exclaimed the little red-faced man, trying 
to stanch the blood that was flowing from his nose — “I 
say, what’s gone with those two gentlemen that were 
sitting over there ?” 

The landlord looked around. 

“ Oh, they’ve gone,” he said, “somehow or other r 

“ Two gentlemen ?” exclaimed the officer, pricking up 
his ears. “ Who were they ?” 

As well as they could, those present described the ap- 
pearance of the two highwaymen. 

The chief officer let out an oath. 

“ I’ll de d — d," he said, “ if I df n’t behove we’ve been 
•old, after all 1 Here, somebody fetch a bucket of 
water! We’ll soon have this mystery cleared up; but 
is I said before, I believe we’ve been sold— I do ! D — n 
rti” 

The bucket of water was quick '7 procured. 

“ Hold him tight !” said the one in command, referring 
to the bagman, who was in the grasp of a couple of police 
officers — “ hold him tight ! I’ll soon settle it !” 

With these words, he picked up the bucket, and dis- 
sharged its oon tent* full in the face of the unfortunate 
bagman. 

On that night pronably he met with more misfortunes 
* oonple of hours than he had done In all his life 


ward. 

“ Hare you seen two highwaymen lately ?" 

“ Lor, sir, no, not as I knows on !” 

“ Have you seen anyone leave the inn lately ?' 

“Tea,” said the ostler, with great emphasis, M 1 
have.” 

“Who?” 

“ Well, that, Mr. Hoffi w, i can’t go so far as to 
say. Howsomevor, they’re not highwaymen, I’m cer- 
tain.” 

How do you know that ? 4 

“ I’m quite certain of it !” 

“ What weie they, then ?" 

“ Two gentlemen r’ 

“ Two devils !” 

“No,” said the ostler, very positive*?, “not two devfla, 
two real gentlemen, and I rather think that I’ve lived 
quite long enough In this ’ere world to know a gentleman 
as is a gentleman when I sees him !” 

“ Oh, do you ? And where are tnese two gentlemen 
you speak of ? Which way did they go ? Tell ns, and 
if you attempt any deceit, you’ll be transported for aldiug 
and abetting criminals ! Think of that !” 

The ostler scratched his head, and looked puzzled. 

“I don’t want no deceit,” he said, “but them two real 
gentlemen, they mounted their horses, aud they re- 
membered me — real gentlemen allis does remember t e 
ostler, and that’s how 1 tells ’em — and then the? rode 
off!” 

“ And which way did they go ?” 

“ Why, out into the high-road, of course I* 1 

“ And which way then ?” 

“Don’t know no more than yon, Mr. Hofficer, for I 
went back into the stables at once.” 

“ Oh, did yon ? Well, you’ll consider yourself in cus- 
tody !” 

“ What for ?” 

“ That you’ll find ont by-and-by I PhiTlpotP 

“ Yes, sir 1” 

“Just take charge of the ostler here, and see he don’t 

escape.” 

The officer who rejoiced in the name of PLillpot 
obeyed. 

The chiei officer, followed by his men, then made his 
way round to the front of the Inn. 

Here the one officer still remained who had cLargc- of 
the horses. 

“Have you seen anyone go by on horseback?” he 

asked. 

“ No,” was tbe reply ; “ and yet, as I stood here some- 
time back, I fancied I saw two shadowy -looking objects 
out there creeping along, and presently afterwards I heard 
the clatter of horses’ leet.” 

“Oh, d— n all highwaymen, i jay, if thwy’re snch 
trouble as tnis! We must make one more effort! Mount, 
my lads ! We will try whether any good can be done by 
a long gallop 1 When we do catch them, the reward w» 
pay us for ail our tronbla !” 


***** *mm*m aoDlioatfon of a quantity of water was 
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* - CHAPTER DCXVII. 

Diet TUBFIN, WITHOUT KNOWING IT, TWO* B.M- 

•XbV IN A FAIB WAT Of OBTAINING THE MUCH- 

WISHED FOB DIF GUISES. 

Tux reader muet, of comae, be aware that the delay on 
the part of the officers, in oonseqnenoe of their entering 
the parlour and mating suoh a mistake, wae highly 
favourable to the highwaymen. 

When they reached the inn yard, they ran towards 
the stables as qniokly as they conld. 

The OBtler was hard at work inside. 

Diok shut the door, and went up to him, saying i 

“ We are in a particular hurry I Make haste, and put 
the saddles and bridles on !” 

“ All right !” said the ostler, with the deepest respect. 

And he instantly left what he was about, in order to 
comply with the highwayman’s command. 

As he brought the trappings, for the horses. Dick and 
Tom put them on, so that they were ready for the road 
in an inconceivably short space of time. 

There was no need for so much hnrry on their part ■ 
but then they did not know it, and, after all, it was best 
that they Bhould get far away from the inn as quickly 
as they could. 

Dick Turpin gave the ostler a five-shilling piece, which 
confirmed that individual in his opinion that he had been 
attending to two gentlemen who were gentlemen. 

Turpin and King mounted just outside the stable-door, 
and walked their horses quietly across the yard in the 
direction of the highway. 

“ What a eonfonnded nuisance it is,” said Tom King, 
in a suppressed voioe, “ that the officers should have 
made their appearance here just at this moment I' 

“ It is vexatious !” 

“ It’s more than that, Diok— it’s more than that !— -it's 
d— d annoying 1” 

“ I quite agree with yon. But be cautious — no doubt 
eomeof the police-officers are linking about.” 

It wae now olose upon morning, and in half an hour 
or so the new day would certainly dawn. 

Proverbially, the darkest hour is said to be that before 
the dawn, and if thia is not always the case, it certainly 
was on that occasion. 

The obscurity was very great indeed, and, accustomed 
as the highwaymen were to use their eyes in the dark- 
ness, they found a difficulty in looking around them, in 
order to ascertain whether any police-officers were skulk- 
ing about. 

sJo far as they could tell, however, none were at hand, 
and they pushed on towards the archway under which 
they would have to pass. 

11 What vexeB me most,” said Diok Turpin, “ is that 
we have actually and truly lost the whole night !” 

“ We have,” said Tom King. 11 It will be daylight 
soon, and we are no nearer obtaining onr disguises now 
than we were three hours ago.” 

11 Not so near, for then there was a chance, and now 
there is not.” 

11 Stop a minute,” said Tom King. “ We are under 
the archway, and cannot be seen, and our foes don’t ap- 
pear to^be on the alert. Let ue consider a moment.” 

Dick stopped by hie companion’s request, and then 
Tom King went on : 

“ Did not the costumier say that he had brought some 
disguises with him, and that he had left them in the 
hackney-coach ?” 

‘‘Yes, he did, and that the hackney-confil« was in 
front of the inn.” 

*‘ Ah, I thought so ! Well, it appears to me that we 
must manage to get possession of the handle somehow, 
and then all will be well.” 

Dick shook his head 

“ I’m afraid that won’t do, Tom 1” 

“Why not?” 

’* The riek is too great, We must look for our dis- 
guises in some oHvtr quarter.” 

" Where ?” 

’ That I cannot tbll at present, but I an of opinion 
that the best thing we can do is to show our enemies a 
clean pa r of heels. Perhaps while we are lingering here 
they are concocting some plan against ns, which we shall 
acf'vA if we hasten off.” 

'*‘1 agree in all that yon say,” said 'lorn Ring, “ and am 
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most anxious to be gone t but how we are to gel our dfc 
guises without we take the bundle out of the haoknef 
ooaoh is more than I can tell.” 

“ We must trust to ohauoe and goo'd lack,” said 
Diok Turpin. 

“ I would sooner trust to making the attempt to get 
the bundle out of the coach. Come forward a little and 
let us reconnoitre.” 

Turpin willingly obeyed, and then, when they reached 
the front part of the archway, where they oonld command 
a view of the open epaoe in front of the inn, Tom King 
I was induced, after one glance, to give np his idea. 

| There was the haokney-ooaoh sure enough, but round 
it stood|the horses belonging to the police-officers, and 
near these stood the one man who had been left on guard 

“ It won’t do, Tom,” said Dick ; “ give np the idea. If 
yon attempt to creep forward you will be seen — the 
alarm will be raised, and it will be all over I The thing 
is quite impossible 1” 

“ I fear so.” 

“ Come along, then, we will go as noiselessly as we 
can for a little way, and then make what speed we think 
proper.” 

“I wonder what on earth has happened to keep them 
inside the inn so long ?” 

“ Never-mind, so long as they’re there,” said Turpin, 
“ I can see some chance of our getting far away without 
having them at our heels for an hour or two ; but if we 
attempt to approach the Lackney-coach we shall have 
them all at onr backs.” 

Torn King said no more, for he fully coincided with 
his companion’s remarks. 

The police-officer outside was quite right when he 
fancied he saw two dim, shadowy objects in the dis- 
tance. 

They were the two highwaymen. 

When they imagined they were almost out of hearing, 
they put spurs to tliuir horses' sides and set off at a 
gallop ; but before they had gone far, Dick Turpin pulled 
np. 

“ What is it new p” said Tom King. 

“ Why, it’s no good fur us to continue to gallop along 
the road away from London. Look over there ! Do you 
see that long streak of grey light ?” 

“ I do.” 

“ And I suppose you know what it means ?” 

“ Yes; I know that before long it will be broad day- 
light; but I dou’t know which way yuu’re going, or 
what yon intend to do,” 

“ Nor I myself at present We will leave the high- 
road, and take our course across the country, so as to 
approach London in another direction.” 

“ Yeiy well, as you will. All I hope is, that Mand 
won’t he called up to take her trial to-day.” 

“ Why r” 

“ Because I think there is but slight prospect of our 
being there to witness it.” 

“ We shall «ec,” said Turpin ; and as he spoke he 
turned Blaok Bess’s head towards a low hedge which 
divided the high-road from the meadows. 

She leaped over gallantly, and Tom followed in capital 
style. 

As is often the case just before sunrise, a dense white 
mist was floating about over the meadows. 

Sometimes the vapour would collect in one spot, and 
leave a large open space; and sometimes it would lie 
only a few inches above the ground, and sometimes ex- 
tend many feet above their heads. 

As it grew lighter, however* the mist began to diesh 
pate. 

The highwaymen galloped across the country for some 
time, until, at length, just as the first beams of the sun 
wern gilding the tree-tops, they paused, an.i in h rather 
peculiar place. 

They were close to a low, prickly hedg<\ which nas 
planted on the top of an embankment. 

Ahout twelve or fifteen feet below they saw a cross- 
country road. 

By the appearance of the place, it would seem that 
:here had originally been a very steep hill in this part, 
and that, in order to obviate the difficulty of drawiuig 

1 heavy loads up to the summit of it, a level road had bo-jS 
uut. 

Just where the highwaymen had halted there vm M 
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embankment on the other eide, of a precisely similar 
character, _ ! 

But the appearanoe of this spot will be best under- 
stood when we say that it resembled a railway outting. 

“ That will be a steep place to get down, Dick,” said 
Tom King. “ What a luoky thing it was we stopped !” 

“ True,” was the reply. “ We should have looked 
awkward if we had tried to take a leap!” 

“ We should, indeed ! ' However, I knew there was 
some such plaae hereabouts, and that’s why I paused.” 

“ But you are not going to stay here P” 

“ Oh, no ; only for a moment.” 

“ Then we will descend. But hark ! I fancy I can 
hear a footstep on the road below.” 

“ I don’t suppose it concerns us.” 

“ Well, never mind. Let us look and see who it is ; 
at any rate, there can be no harm in that,” said Dick. 

“ Slip off your hor3e, Tom — we don’t waut to be seen." 

“ Not by any means,” Baid Tom, as he complied with 
his comrade’s suggestion. 

Leaving the horses to themselves, our two friends 
crept on foot closer to the edge of the embankment, and, 
concealing themselves from the view of whoever might 
ba below by the thiok hedge, they peeped down. 

Looking down they saw, walking along the road, a 
man — or rather a gentleman, for his attire entitled him 
to this designation. 

He appeared to be a young man, though the early rays 
of the sun shining upon his oountenance showed that it 
had a worn, dissipated, and aged look. 

His oheeks were puffed and swollen, and, in a word, he 
presented the appearance of one aooustomod to live freely. 

He was attired in sportsman’s costume, and in his 
hand he carried a small gun. 

A slight rustling in the hedge at the top of the em- 
bankment reached bia ears, and, without pausing a 
moment, he placed his gun to his shoulder, and, taking 
aim at the exaot spot where our friends were concealed, 
pulled the trigger. 

A sharp report followed. 

Diok had only just time to save himself by sinking 
down and dragging his companion with him. 

A storm of small shot then went crashing through the 
branchos above them. 

“ Nothing there, it seems,” they heard the sportsman 
below say. “ I thought I heard something, too.” 

The two highwaymen remained profoundly quiet, and 
then they distinctly heard another footstep in the road 
below. 

Then some words were exchanged, and their curiosity 
rose to such a degree that, in spite of the risk, they 
crept nearer to the edge of the embankment in order to 
peep down. 

They then saw the sportsman, with his discharged gun 
resting negligently on the ground, addressing a man, who, 
in all outward appearance, differed greatly from himself. 

This man, who was attired as a well-to-do farmer, was 
probably about fifty years of age, though he looked 
many years younger. 

He was a stout, florid, hale, and hearty-looking man, 
with broad shoulders and broad palms, and witli the hue 
of health upon bis oheeks. 

His countenance usually wore a smiling, jovial expies- 
sion, but now a frown had settled upon it as he spoke 
angrily yet respectfully to the sportsman. 


CHAPTER DCXVI1I. 

DICK TTJ'.iriN UNEXPECTEDLY OB PAINS A DISGUISE, 
AND KINDS A MEANS TO BEACH LONDON WITHOUT 
EXCITING SUSPICION. 

There was something in the attitude of these two men 
that proclaimed their relation to each other to be master 
and dependant. 

In the sportsman there was a degree of supercilious- 
ness and haughtiness visible ; while the farmer, though 
firm and manly, like one who would stand up for his own 
rights, yet preserved towards the other a deference both 
in his deeds and gestures. 

“ Now, John Adams,” the highwaymen heard the 
sportsman say, “you had better think twice before you 
Shake an enemy of me.” 

I should be very sorry, my lord,” replied the farmer, 


John Adams, “ to gain the ill-will of anyone, much If* 
my landlord's son.” 

“ Well, then, why persist in your obstinate and ridiou< 
lous refusal of my wishes P Consider the matter again. 
I am willing to give you time for reflection.” 

“ I want no refleotion,” was the farmer’s reply — " the 
subject does not need it. Keflect yourself. Youaretke 
only son of the Lord of the Majior, and I am oertainly 
not the richest of your father’s dependants.” 

“ Very true,” said the young man, playing oarelessly 
with his gun. “ That is all quite correct, and I know it 
as well as you do. Some day I shall in all probability be 
the Lord of the Manor, and your master myself.” 

“ I hope you may be,” said the farmer, still respectfully; 

‘ but, for your father’s sake, I hope it will be long first.” 

“ Such speeches as these are all very fine, John Adams 
—all very fine— they are very good ! But we have had 
enough of a good thing 1 Now let us turn to this ques- 
tion once moie! I tell you you have acted foolishly in 
removing your daughter, and placing her I know not 
where !” 

The farmer shook his head. 

“ I tell you you have !” said the young lord, with in- 
creasing impatience and anger — “ I tell you you have — 
you have gone far towards incurring my resentment.” 

“ I hope not,” said John Adams ; “or, if I have, I 
hope the feeling will soon wear away. Upon reflection, 
yon will come to the conclusion that I have acted wisely 
and well. You will rejoice both for your sake and for 
liers too.” 

“ Bah !” 

“ I still hold to my opinion — it will be for the best !” 

“ Hark ye, Farmer Adams ! I am in earnest now ! 
Tell me at once where you have secreted your ’ ughter 
or you will make me your enemy for life.” 

“ Never !” 

“ Beware, I say ! Tell me at once 

“ Never !” said the farmer again, and with increased 
fira ness ; “ and now that I have giver: you your answer, 
allow me to pasB on !” 

“ Nay, stand where you are !” 

“ Do not tempt me too far,” said the farmer, clench- 
ing his hands. “ If you will let me pass, I will promise 
you to say no more about this matter— not a soul shall 
know of it !” 

“ I care not what you may say ! Who will be credited 
most readily think you, the farmer, or the Lord of the 
Manor ?” 

“ No one can accuse me of lying !” 

“ Bah ! — be silent ! You will find it to your iuteiost 
to do what I require ! Where is she ?” 

“ My lord, tempt me no further ! I tell you, once for 
all, you have your answer !” 

“ Stand, I say ! Do not presume to stir from this spot 
until I give you permission to do so !” 

“ This high-road is as much my property as it is yours, 
my lord, and you have no power over my actions ! I am 
going !” 

“ Stand still, I say !” 

“ I will not !” 

“ Do you dare to refuse ?” 

“ I do, my lord, most firmly and respectfully refuse to 
remain here any longer !” 

‘ I tell you to stay !” said the young lord, fiercely. 

The farmer made no reply, but walked on. 

“ Stay !” cried the young lord — “ stay, or I will make 
jou !” 

The farmer still walked on, determined to put an end 
to the interview. 

A storm of rage arose in the young man’s breast upon 
perceiving this disregard of his orders. 

He was evidently beside himself with anger. 

He held the gun by the barrel, and then, whirling it 
round his head, brought it down with full force upon the 
farmer’s head, who little anticipated such an act of 
treachery. 

The angry cry which came from tho nobleman’s lips 
made him turn half round. 

He saw the butt of the gun descending, and put up 
his hands to save himself from the effects of the blow. 

But he was too late. 

There was a crashing sound, and then he laid insen. 
sible in the roadway. 

The young nobleman was insane with anger. 
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“Dog’!” he cried. “Things have come to a pretty 
pass indeed, if a lord is to be braved thus by a peasant, 
and with impunity. Take that, yon sooundrel ! — and 
mind horr you behave to your superiors in future !” 

3e iaisad the gun as he spoke, and evidently intended 
to deal the prostrate farmer another blow. 

But his intention was frustrated in a remarkable and 
nnezpeoted manner. 

11 Hold !” a voioe cried, in loud and startling tones — 
“ hold, yon coward, or I fire !” 

These words rang out with great effect in the silent 
early morning air. 

The young nobleman — by courtesy, not nature — could 
not stop the gun from descending, but allowed it to fall 
gently to the earth. 

In the utmost surprise he looked up — for he fanoied 
tue voice oame from above — and then he saw the figures 
of two men standing on the brink of the embankment 
above. 

No. 132. — Black Bess 


They were no others than our old friends Dick Turpin 
and Tom King. 

Both had listened with the deepest interest to the 
strange conversation which had passed between the 
farmer and the Lord of the Manor’s son. 

The allusions to the past were somewhat vague, and 
yet they were sufficient to enable our two friends to 
draw tolerably correot conclusions from them. 

While feeling the greatest disgust at the manner in 
which the young nobleman behaved and spoke, they 
could not, on the other hand, help admiring the firm 
and respectful demeanour of the farmer, which showed 
ont all the more conspicuously by the contrast. 

The highwaymen fully sympathised with all he Baid, 
but, bad as they believed the young nobleman to be, 
yet they did not for one moment imagine he would he 
so base as to act in the treacherous manner he had done. 

When he raised his gun and brought it down upon the 
farmer’s head, which he did with lightning-like rapidity, 
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our friends were so astonished that they were incapable 
of speech or motion. 

They recovered themselves, however, just as the gun 
was raised a second time, and then they cried out in the 
manner wo have described. 

Nur did they remaiu standing still, but comuenoed 
at once to descend the embankment. 

The youug nobleman saw that both carried pistols in 
their hands, and as they came nearer, and he could see 
their faces with more distinctness, he could tell by their 
determined expression that they would bear no trilling. 

Yet his eyes absolutely sparkled with rage, and, iu a 
hoarse voice, he cried : 

“ Begone, fellows — begone ! What business have 
you to iuterfere ?” 

“ That you will soon see!” cried Turpin, increasing 
his rate of descent. 

With an angry cry, the young nobleman plaoed hia 
gun to his shoulder, forgetting at the moment that he 
had discharged it and not loaded it again. 

He flung it down upon the ground impatiently, and 
then, probably from fear and from a dislike to faoe the 
two new-comers, he turned round, and ran off at full 
speed along the road. 

“8top !” oried Dick, as he reaolied the bottom of the 
embankment — “ stop — stop I say ! If you refuse, I will 
firo !” 

Of this threat the young nobleman took not the 
slightest notice, for, such was the deference with which 
he was always treated by all persons on his father’s 
estate, that he did not for a moment believe it possible 
that anyone would have the presumption to fire at him. 

He was quickly undeceived, however, for Dick Turpin, 
finding his injunction disobeyed, took aiui hastily, and 
pulled the trigger. 

This was doue upon the mere impulse of the moment, 
and directly he had pulled the trigger he repented of 
what he had done. 

But his indignation at the conduct of the young man 
was so great that he could not control himself. 

A loud scream mingled with the report of the pistol, 
and the young nobleman, clapping both his hands to the 
hind part of his person, ran on with redoubled speed. 

Both highwaymen laughed when they observed the 
action, and Tom King said : 

‘‘You’ve hit him, Dick.” 

“ I suppose I have ; and yet he may be only frightened, 
for the fellow is evidently a rank coward at heart.” 

“ If he is wounded there, it won’t much matter,” said 
Tom King. “ The plaoe is tender, but a bullet there 
would not bo likely to prove fatal.” 

A deep groan at this moment struck upon their ears, 
and, looking in the direction from which the sound came, 
they saw the honest old farmer endeavouring to raise 
himself on one arm. 

The young nobleman was by this time out of sight, 
and, as our friends did not feel inolined to pursue him, 
they immediately turned their attention to a more 
worthy objeot. 

The blood was trickling down the farmer’s counte- 
nance, for the skin on the top of his head had been 
broken. 

It was evident he was fast recovering his conscious- 
ness. 

It seemed strange that his skull should h?,vo withstood 
so well such a heavy blow, but then the thickness of an 
English farmer’s skull is proverbial. 

Turpin and King at once stooped down over him, and 
Diok said : 

“ Are you much hurt ?” 

“ I don’t know, gentlemen, I am sure. My head feels 
very queer, and spins round like a top.” 

“ I am glad to find you are not so severely injured as 
I thought you would be. I feared the blow would he 
mortal.” 

The farmer was every moment recovering his com- 
posure. 

He sat up in the road, and, though his face wore a rue- 
ful expression, he nevertheless said, in a cheerful voioa : 

“ It was a hardish crack, I admit. Confound him ! I 
should never have believed him capable of such conduct ! 
He has tried mo sorely, and I have had to struggle hard 
to retain my forbearance.” 

“ He was going to repeat the blow,” said Tom King. 


“Yes, 1 know it. I saw him raise the pun, and I 
heard you say something in a loud tone. Gentlemen,” 
ho added, “ I don’t know who you are, but it seems to 
me pretty certain that I owe my life to you." 

“ I am glad,” said Turpin, “ that ohnnee brought us 
to this spot in time to render you this service. Can yon 
rise, think you ?” 

“ With your assistance, no doubt I can.” 

' 4 Then you shall have it freely.” 

Between them, Turpin and King raised the farmer t® 
his feet. 

A feeling or faintness and giddiness then came over 
him, and he would have fallen, but for the support his 
two new friends afforded him ; but he was a remarkably 
i strong man, and this feeling quickly passed away. 

“ My head is bad,” he said. “ That was a harder blow 
than I thought. I think I had better get home at once.” 

“ By all means,” said Turpin. “ Have you far to go ?” 

“No, not far. The ground on either side of you I 
hold from the Lord of the Manor, the father of that 
young scapegrace.” 

“ And is your home dose by ?” 

“ About half a mile off — no more. If you will assist 
me along the road a little way, I shall feel deeply grate- 
ful. In a few minutes, I have no doubt, I shall be 
stronger.” 

“ 1 will see you to your own door with the greatest 
pleasure,” said Turpin, who. saw at once that he might 
be able to turn this accidental euoounter to great advan- 
tage. 

“ No ; that would be troubling you ioo much.” 

“ Not at all — not at all ! Do you think you can man- 
age to walk by leaning upon my arm alone ?” 

“ Oh, yes ! I am quite sure of it.” 

“ Then my friend will follow us with the horses.” 

“ Horses ?” said the farmer. “ I oan see none.” 

“ No, they are at the top of the embankment. We 
left them there to come to your assistance.” 

“ Gentlemen, I shall be grateful — always deeply grate- 
ful to you for the servioe you have rendered me to-day. 
You have saved my life, and, though I value it myself, 
yet there are others who prize it still more, and who 
would grieve deeply if I was to die.” 

“ 1 don’t doubt that,” said Turpin, “ for I say in per- 
fect sincerity that, although I have known you for so 
short a time, I have learned to respect you. You are 
an honest, true-hearted Englishman !” 

CHAPTER DCXIX. 

DICK TURPIN FINDS HIS MEETINO WITH TH® FARMER 
LEADS TO VERT IMPORTANT RESULTS. 

The honest beart of John Adams, the farmer, swelled 
with pride and joy as Dick Turpin spoke, for the tone 
in which the words were uttered proved conclusively 
that Turpin was sinoere. 

“ I try to do my duty to the best of my ability,” said 
the farmer, “ and I oan safely say that I never made 
an enemy wilfully in the whole course of iny life.” 

“ But yon have a foe now.” 

“ Yea,” said the farmer — “one who has a bad heart, 
and who would not scruple to commit any wickedness. 
All my doubts concerning him have been confirmed to- 
day.” 

“ He is a treacherous rascal,” said Dick, “ and it will 
be a thousand pities if suoh a one ever becomes the Lord 
of the Manor.” 

“ He does not deserve it — he does not deserve it ! And 
yet his father is as good and as just a man as ever lived.” 

While this conversation was proceeding, Tom King 
scrambled up the side of the embankment, and secured 
the two horses. 

He then led them gradually down the hill, and joined 
his comrade and the farmer after they had gone about 
a oonple of hundred yards. 

“ I was deeply interested in the strange conversation 
that took plaoe between you and this young man ” oou- 
tinund Turpin. 

“ No doubt yon were, sir ; and there is much you could 
not understand, though you might be able to hazard a 
tolerably good guess. However, I will toll you in a few 
words what it is all abont, and then you shall judg® 
whether I have acted right or not.” 
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“ I already know sufficient to deoide that,” said Tur- 
pin. “ Still, I am curious.” 

“ Then I will tell you. I have held Riverside Farm 
ever since the death of my father, who had held posses- 
sion just in tho same way as myself. In fact, the farm 
has been rented by our family for many generations.” 

“I know that often happens,'’ said Dick. 

“ It does. But that has little to do with my story. I 
have two ohildren — a boy and a girl. They are all that 
have been spared to me out of a large family ; and so, 
you see, I love them with something more than an 
ordinary love — I dote upon them !” 

The farmer’s voioe trembled slightly, but he prooeeded: 

“ My son now is about twenty years of age. He is my 
right hand iD all matters oonneoted with the farm. My 
daughter is three years younger, or nearly so, for she has 
just commenced her seventeenth year. 

“ Although I am her father, I say, candidly, that she 
possesses more than an ordinary share of beauty. She 
is too beautiful, I fear, and her beauty has already been 
the oause of bringing trouble to our house.” 

“ I gnessed it from your conversation.” 

“ Very likely. This young spark, the lord’s son, came 
home from college a few months back. We had seen 
little of him for several years, for his vacations were 
usually spent abroad. 

“ One day, however, not long since, he unfortunately 
caught sight of my dear daughter, and was smitten with 
her loveliness; but she shrank back from him with a 
dread which she could not comprehend. 

“ Of this he took no notice, and seized every oppor- 
tunity he oould to declare his affection for her.” 

The farmer ground his teeth. 

“ I surprised him one day talking to my daughter. 
He turned angrily upon me. 

“ ‘ John Adams !’ he said, ‘you had better not thwart 
me or stand in my path ! I love your daughter, for she 
is beautiful ! I have no evil intentions ; I am willing to 
marry her !’ 

“Then I spoke out at once, and told him it was im- 
possible — that I would never consent to the match ; and 
foaming with rage, he left me. 

“But I could not rid myself of his importunities ; and 
at length, I found that my daughter’s safety, and my 
own peace of mind, demanded her removal to some place 
far away, where he would be unable to discover her. 

5< The separation was bitter, and cost me many a pang. 
It was the first time we had ever been parted. 

“ However, I nerved my heart for the trial ; and I left 
her in charge of a relation of mine, who lives some fifty 
miles from here.” 

“ Then I can understand all the rest,” said Turpin. 
“ His conversation now is perfectly intelligible. He was 
angry with you because you refused to let him know 
what had become of your daughter !” 

“ Just so — just so !” said the farmer, sadly. “ I fear 
that, in my old age, I am going to learn trouble. I have 
been a happy man up to the present time, but I fear my 
happiness is over !” 

“ You will have but little peace when the time comes 
for him to succeed to the estates,” said Turpin. 

“I fear it !” 

“ Why not leave the farm at once, and remove to some 
other part of the conntry ?” 

“ It is hard that I should be forced to do that from 
auch a oause, without reference to the affection which I 
feel fpr every inch of ground, and for the old house it- 
self. There is yet another consideration. While I hold 
the farm at my present rent, I am a prosperous, well-to- 
do man; but should I leave it, then my worldly condi- 
tion would be very much, reduced.” 

“ Is that the house yonder ?” said Turpin, pointing 
straight before him to a mass of white building3 covered 
with thatch. 

“ Yes, that’s the- place,” said John Adams. “ We 
shall soon be there. Perhaps you would not mind ac- 
cepting some trifling hospitality, as a recognition of the 
service you have done me ? I wish it was in my power 
to repay the obligation I am under to you.” 

Turpin looked the farmer full in the face. ' 

He bore the scrutiny unflinchingly. 

Truth, candour, and sincerity were expressed in every 
lineament. 

Sinking his voice slightly, Turpin said : 


“It lies in your power to render me a service which 
will far outweigh the one that I have done for you.” 

“ Is it possible ?” said the Ihrmer, his face beaming 
with joy. “ Let me know what it is, and J. will do in 
gladly !” 

Turpin paused a moment before he spoke. 

He was considering with himself to what extent it 
would be advisable to trust the farmer. 

He fully and truly believed that at last be had dis- 
covered an honest man — one ti9 whom he could confide 
everything in confidence, and who would not object to 
grant his request. 

After a momentary hesitation, Dick resolved to tell 
him all. 

“ John Adams !” he oried, at length, “I believe you 
are a man in whom implicit trust might be placed ; and 
in proof of my belief, I am going to make a revelation 
to you which will take you by surprise.” 

The farmer looked into his face inquiringly. 

“ I suppose,” Dick began, “ that you have not the re- 
motest idea of who I am — I mean, you have never seen 
me before ?” 

“Not that I can remember,” said the farmer. 

“ Well, then,” continued Die, k,“ before I declare myself, 
I will just make you acquainted with a few facts. In the 
first place, then, 1 am an offender against the law. I 
might plead something in extenuation of myself ; but this 
is not tho time to do it, nor is it necessary. Let it be 
sufficient to say that many things are laid to my charge, 
to some of which I plead guilty, but of the majority I am 
innocent. The officers of justice are iu pursuit of me !” 

“ Go on,” said the farmer, quietly. 

Dick paused for a moment. 

“ John Adams,” he continued, “ you have an affec- 
tionate heart. I know it — it has manifested itself in the 
few words you have spoken to me. You are married, of 
course ? You love your wife next to your own life ? f 

“I did love her," said the farmer, tears springing into 
his eyes — “ I did love her, but she was not spared to me 
for long 1” 

“ She is dead, then ?” 

“ Yes.’ 1 

“ But still you can remember what your own feelings 
were towards her, and what you would have done for her 
sake ?” 

“ I can ; but I am at a loss to think ” 

“ Wait a moment, and all will be explained. - Although 
a fugitive from justice, I have a wife — one whom I love 
as you loved yours, and whose affection for me equals 
mine. I have proof of it day by day, for she has clung 
to me through all my varying fortunes.” 

“As a true woman should do,” said the farmer. 

“ Well, then,” said Dick, “ in one word, she has been 
made a prisoner.” 

“ For what ? — what crime has she committed ?” 

“ She has performed a wife’s duty to me,” said Dick. 
“That is the crime. She has sucoourea, aided, and 
abetted me, as the lawyers term it, and for doing so they 
made her prisoner, and lodged her in Newgate.” 

“ But !” exclaimed the farmer, “ such a thing is im- 
possible ! A wife cannot be punished for soreening her 
husband from the officers of justice, or assisting him to 
escape.” 

“ I know that.” 

“ Then how comes it she is a prisoner ?” 

“ Because, for purposes of their own, the offioers refuse 
to believe that she is my wife.” 

“ Ah, I see !” said the farmer. “ That makes all the 
difference.” 

“As you say, it makes all the difference. But she is 
my wife, and the reason they havo made hor a prisoner 
is because they calculated that, as soon as the intelligence 
reached my ears, I should endeavour to rescue her — to 
assist her to escape. They fancied she would be a kind 
of decoy that would lure me to destruction. They would 
keep such a close watch round tho prison that it would 
bu impossible for me to gain it at any point unseen.” 

“ Well,’ - said the farmer, “and what else? Why havo 
you told this to me ?” 

“ That you shall know presently. To-day my wifo 
will be placed in the dock to answer the charge brought 
against her. I have every hope that she will be acquitted, 
but I could not bear the suspense of waiting outside the 
court until I heard the verdict. I .have made up my 
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mind, let the risk be what it may, I will enter the court, 
and he a spectator of the whole trial.” 

‘‘That will be ruuuing a dreadful risk.” 

“It wdl; but I hope to elude my enemies by dis- 
guising myself carefully. And uuw I come to the point 
1 wishod to reach. In return for the service I rendered 
you — though, understand me, I did it freely, and with- 
out a thought of receiving any return — still, I should 
feel deeply grateful if you would furnish my compauion 
and myself with disguises. For instance, I think if we 
dressed as your farm labourers do, we should be likely 
to escape recognition by the officers.” 

“ It is a strange thing that you aslr me to do,” said 
the farmer. 

“It is. I acknowledge that, and do not wish to press 
the point. If you have any objection — if you would 
rather not grant my request, say so at onoe — my opinion 
of you will remain unchanged.” 

“ But,” said the farmer, in a peculiar and significant 
tone, “ you have not told me who you are.’” 

“ True, but then you should understand that my 
identity is a secret, and if it was known who I really 
am, I should be in extreme peril.” 

“ Bnt,” said the farmer, “ if I lend you the disguises, 
^ou will at least let me know who you are ?” 

“ I will if you wish it, and yet ” 

" I suppose you would rather not ? Well, I will press 
the Bubject no further. You shall retain your secret, 
but I have a particular reason for asking you this ques- 
tion. Don’t be afraid to reply in the affirmative.” 

“ Speak,” said Dick. “ I will answer you at all risks.” 

“ Well, then,” said the farmer, in a strange and hesi- 
tatiug voice, “ tell me whether your name is not Dick 
Turpin ? If it is, I am under another and still greater 
obligation to you than you may know of, and I will do 
all that you may ask me, and more too. Tell me, then, 
whether you are Dick Turpin.” 


CHAPTER DCXX. 

THE PARMER FURNISHES DICK TURPIN AND TOM 

KINO WITH DISGUISES, AND PROMISES TO TAKE 

CHARGE OF BLACK BESS. 

The highwaymen looked inquisitively and wonderingly 
into the oountenanoe of the old farmer. 

His speech took him so entirely by surprise, that for 
some moments he found himself unable to reply in any 
way. 

He wanted to deoide in hiB own mind whether it 
would be advisable for him to disclose his identity or not. 

John Adams perceived his hesitation, and did not 
wonder at it, though he attributed it to another oauBe. 

Wishing to reassure his companion, he said : 

" Don’t be afraid to make the disclosure to me. I 
don’t aBk it in order that I may have the opportunity 
of delivering you to your foes. I have, indeed, a reason 
of quite another kind. It is gratitude that prompts me 
to ask this question.” 

“ Gratitude for what ?" 

“ That I will tell you aB soon as I receive your reply. 
I merely wish you to say whether you are Dick Turpin 
or not. If not, I care not who you are — yon may keep 
the secret to yourself.” 

“ I am Dick Turpin, then," was the reply, for the 
highwayman’s onriosity was raised to the highest pitch, 
■o peculiar was the farmer’s manner. 

"Give me your hand, then !” said John Adams. “ I 
am glad to do so I I wish I could express my thanks !” 

" For what f” 

“ Not for a service done to me, but to one whom I 
hold dear. Do yon remember, a long while ago, that, 
when pursued by your foes, you took refuge in a house 
tear Smithfield Market P” 

Diok passed his hand over hie brow, as if trying to 
recolleot. 

“ You must give me some further olne,” he said. 
" In my lifetime, I have taken shelter in so many houses, 
that it is neoessary some particular faot should be 
mentioned to call it before my mind.” 

“Well, then,” said the farmer, “ I oaa do that, and, 
at the same time, make yon sensible of the nature of 
the obligation I am under to you.” 

" I am all attention.” 


“ Then do you recolleot entering a room where tli^re 
was a poor woman in great poverty ? She concealed 
you in a cupboard, and you narrowly escaped being 
wounded by the cutlasses of the police officers.” 

“ J remember all now,” said Turpin, “ clearly and 
plainly enough — indeed, as though the events had only 
happened yesterday. The name oi' the man was Robort, 
and his wife’s Mary.” 

‘Yes, Mary — God bless her!” said the farmer, fer- 
vently — “ that was her name. Oil, what had been her 
sufferings up to that night !” 

" I pressed him to accept the sum of forty pounds 
for what he had done ; but he refused the gift and took 
the money as a loan instead. But I have no doubt you 
know all this.” 

Yes ; I have been made acquainted with every par* 
tioular.” 

“ But,” said Turpin, “ how is it ? — what are they to 
you ? — why should you feel interested in this matter ?” 

“ Mary is my sister.” 

“Your sister?” 

“Yes, my youngest sister. Years ago she married 
without the consent or approval of her parents or rela*» 
tions. I, for one, was strongly against the match.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ But when they were marrLd the mischief was done 
and so we contented ourselves as well as we could. But 
Mary had a high and independent epirit, and so Lad her 
husband. They went to London, and, from the time of 
their departure, we heard nothing of them for a long, 
long time.” 

“ Then in all their poverty,” said Turpin, “ they 
made no application to you ?” 

“No, nor to anyone,” said the farmer. “I know 
Mary wonld be too proud to do it. She would think 
that she had chosen her own path in life, and would 
boldly and cheerfully put up with all its disagreeables 
and inconveniences.” 

“ I can easily believe that,” said Tnrpin, “ from what 
little I saw of her.” 

“After a time,” continued the farmer, “ we lid hear 
from them. It was about six months ago. They were 
then in highly-prosperous circumstances, having taken 
a shop, which quickly gained a good oustom, and at the 
present time their position and prospects in life are all 
that they oouid expect.” 

•‘ I rejoice to hear it,” said Dick, “for I was deeply 
interested in them both.” 

“ No doubt yon rejoice,” said the farmer, “ for had it 
not been for you, they would at the present jnoment be 
sunk in the lowest depths of degradation. It was the 
loan of that money at that partionlar moment that did 
them the benefit. Had it been one day later, they 
would have been the inmates of a workhouse.” 

"And so,” said Tnrpin, who felt strangely nnoom* 
fortable on witnessing the farmer’s grateful behaviour 
towards him — “ and so, I Buppose, when Robert and 
Mary came to see yon about six months ago, they told 
you all the particulars P” 

“ They did — every word. I can assure you that not 
a day passes without their thinking of you with kind- 
ness and respeot. Robert is anxious in the extreme to 
do you a Bervioe. The money you lent him he has paid 
with interest in the manner you direoted, yet he feels 
that he is still under an obligation to yon.” 

“ Nothing of the kind — nothing of the kind i I would 
have given him the money, if he would have accepted it. 
The service they rendered me was worth ten times the 
amount.” 

" Well,” said the farmer, " when I heard what Mary 
had suffered, my heart smote me, for I knew that I had 
behaved unkindly towards her, and that, had it not been 
for my nnkindness, she wonld never have endured those 
privations, bat wonld have applied to me for aid.” 

“ Things happen strangely sometimes,” said Turpin. 
" Who would have thought that I shonld have beoome 
acquainted with Mary’s brother ?” 

“ And to think that yon should have saved my lift 
too !” 

“ I don’t think so mnah of that,” said .Tnrpin. " I 
should have acted in precisely the same manner, no 
matter who had been in your position.” 

“ Yon are a brave, generous man ! And now, see. wa 
•re already at the farmhouse. Yon are welcome to it, 
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all that it contains — welcome to stay as long os you think 
proper. You need not fear that we shall betray you.” 

“ I never dreamed of such a thing !” said Dick, who 
was deeply affected. “ But now remember the request I 
made to you. Will you furnish me with the disguises I 
require P” 

“ Certainly, and everything else that I have*. I will 
share all with yon, »ud I trust you will be successful ii. 
escaping the detection of your enemies.” 

“ I have but little fear of that,” said Diok. “ My chief 
concern is that 1 shall not be able to reach London 'in 
time.” 

“ You have not very far to go,” said the farmer, “ and I 
will not detain you, though 1 should have been glad if you 
would have accepted my hospitality for a short time.” 

Just as these words were uttered, the door of the 
farm-house was reaohed. 

A young man oame forward. 

It was the farmer’s son. 

With a cry of alarm, he sprang forward when he ob- 
served the blood upon his father’s face. 

“ It’s nothing,” said John Adams — “it’s nothing I 
have quite recovered from the effects of the blow. When 
I have had a good wash, l shall be all right. Thomas, 
attend to me — this is Diok Turpin.” 

The farmer's son, who knew all the particulars of 
Dick’s kindness to Mary, shook hands with him cordially. 

During the conversation, Tom King had kept in the 
rear. 

He was leading the two horses by their bridles, and he 
wondered much what it was that Turpin and the farmer 
were in suoh olose conversation aoout. 

He did not press forward to satisfy his onriosity, for 
he knew his oomrade well enough to be aware that it was 
a subject of uncommon importance that occupied his 
attention so exclusively. 

At a word from John Adams, his son took charge of 
the two steeds, and led them into the stables, while the 
two highwaymen entered the farm-house, along with the 
farmer himself. 

He insisted that they should seat themselves and par- 
take of a light meal, and he brought up a huge flagon of 
home-brewed ale. 

“ My son will be baok directly,” he said, “ and then I 
will tell him just what artioles of olotliing you require 
He will fetoh them in a few moments.” 

“ A thouaaud thanks !” 

“ Don’t mention it 1 I would do ten times as mu oh 
willingly and gladly 1” 

“ It is only necessary,” said Diok, “ to procure the 
outer garments. We will put them on over onr own 
eo that, if necessary, we can strip thpm off at a 
moment’s notioe.” 

Just then the farmer’s son returned, and he was in- 
structed to fetch the articles of olothing required. 

As John Adams had said, he returned in a few mo- 
ments. 

“Come this way,” said the farmer, addressing his two 
guests. " There’s a room that you can have to your- 
selves, and while you are engaged in disguising your- 
selves, I will set to work to make myself look a little 
more presentable.” 

The two highwaymen took very great pains to disguise 
themselves effectually, and, while they were doiog so, 
Diok Turpin hastily explained to Tom King the whole 
of the peonliar oirenmatanoes that had ooonrred. 

“ Yon see,” he said at last, “ that there is some good 
to be obtained by trueting to lnok.” 

“ There hae been on this ocoaeion, I admit,” said Tom 
King. “ How lucky it is, however, that we should at 
such a moment have fallen in with snoh a friend !” 

” It is most fortunate. I think, Tom, that you will 
be able to sustain your part. Do you think yon could 
act the rustio P” 

“ Oh, don’t doubt it !” 

“ P ay be oareful, for you may depend the officers will 
closely scrutinise the persons who enter the court. Mr. 
WriggLs may fancy that we shall be present in dis- 
guise.” 

The hlgnwaymeu out their "hair olose to the headland 
shaved their faces clean ; and these two operations, 
simple as they may seem, altered their personal appear- 
ance in a wonderful manner. 

Then the huge smock-frook whioh they eaoh put on, 


and the huge boots — which fitted easily over those they 
already wore — and the large slouched hate with b.’oad 
brims and high crowns, completely metamorphosed 
tutra. 

“ I think,” said Turpin, looking at himself in the 
[ glass, “ that if we are only oareful to act aud speak like 
I country downs, we shall be proof against all the 
vig'lanoe of the police officers.” 

I “ I am of the same opinion.” 

[ As soon as their disguises were complete, the two 
highwaymen entered the large kitchen in the farm- 
house, where John Adame waa waiting for them to inako 
their appearance. 

The farmer looked all the better for ti^ good washing 
he had had ; but the blow on his head produced more 
effect than he imagined, so that now he found it neces- 
sary to wear a bandage round it, which gave him an 
odd enough aspeot. 

i “You will excuse me,” he said; “but I can’t help 
1 feeling a deep interest in what you are going to do ; aud 
| while you have been in that room yonder I have been 
j thinking over the whole matter.” 

“ What is the result of your reflections P” 

‘‘ Well, if you would-not take it amiss, I should like 
to mention something.” 

“ Speak freely, then — speak out by all means. What 
is it you wish to say ?” 

“ Well, I was wondering how you were going to 
manage with your horses. It won’t do for you, dressed 
as you are, to ride up to London on two such beautiful 
creatures as those — that's quite certain.” 

“ Perfectly so,” said Turpin, “ It’s strange, but I had 
altogether overlooked our horses, and until you men- 
tioned it I never gave it a thought what we were to do 
with them.” 

“ Well, that will be no difficulty,” said the farmer, 
“ provided you like to trust them with me. I will put 
them in a stable, and will take oare that every attention 
is paid to them. When you want them, you will find 
them here.” 

“ I am exceedingly obliged to you 1” said Diok. “ This 
is indeed a service !” 

“ No — no. As I told you before, if there is any- 
thing I can do for you, I will ; but I beg you will think 
nothing of such a trifling favour as that.” 

“Still, we must thank you,” said Turpin, “and espe- 
cially myself, for without Black Bess I should be no- 
thing. It is to her that I owe my life upon a hundred 
different occasions ; and I would not for the world that, 
any harm should happen to her, or that she should fall 
into the hands of my foes !” 

“ She shall not while she’s in my stable,” said the 
farmer. " You can make your mind easy about that.” 


CHAPTER DCXXr. 

TUB TWO HIGHWAYMEN ARRIVE IN LONDON, AND 

DICK TURPIN HAS A SHORT CONVERSATION WITH 

JIM LICKFOLD AT THE CORNER OF CHANCERY LANE. 
“ I shall go to London with a lighter heart,” said Dick 
Turpin, “ than I had dared to hope for. It will indeed 
be a great relief to know that Blaok Bess is in perfect 
safety 1” 

" And she will be, in my stables,” said the farmer. 
“ for who would expeot to find her here P Bnt I have 
not done yet — there’s something else that I have 
thought of besides.” 

“ am anxious in the extreme to hear it,” eaid Turpin. 
“ I hope it will be as good as the last.” 

“ You shall judge,” Baid the farmer, pointing to a 
large eight-day olock in the ohimney corner. “ Do you 
see the time P It now wants ten minutes to seven, and 
I’ll wager my life that’s the oorreot time !” 

“ It is very late,” said Turpin. “ We must be off !” 

“ Of course you must. What time will the court open ?” 

“At about ten o’olook. But, then, it will be necessary 
for us to be there some time before that — there is always 
a crowd waiting round the doors anxious to get in.” 

“ Then it seems that there’s three hours good,” said 
the farmer. “ But there’s your journey to London. It is 
not very many miles, to be sure, bnt it would be a long 
and tiresome walk if you leave your horsea behind you as 
yon have agreed. How do you intend to get to London T* 

“ That I had not thought about,” said Turpin. 
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Well,” continued the farmer, “ I don’t want to 
make any more words about it than’a necessary, because 
tima’s precious, though I shall be sorry when you have 
gone. However, what I have to say amounts to this : 
I have a waggon going *to Covent Garden Market, 
loaded with vegetables of one kind or another. It won’t 
travel very fast, but y^t. if yon like to ride on that, you 
are quite welcome.” 

“ Excellent,” said Dick — “ excellent ! This is indeed 
a lucky thought ! By goug into London, as it would 
appear, in charge of a waggon of vegetables, no one 
could possibly have the least suspicion.” 

“ Just what I thought,” said the farmer. “It would 
look so natural-like ; and Covent Garden, as you kuow 
very well, is not such a long way from Newgate.” 

“No, it is not ; and we will ride on the top of your 
waggon with the greatest pleasure in the world !” 

“ Well, then, gentlemon, that’s all, and you may safely 
reckon upon being in London by nine o’clook, at the 
latest.” 

“I wish it was earlier,” Baid Dick. “ But no matter 
— we cannot do any better.” 

“ Decidedly not.” 

“ Well, then, farmer, we are sorry to leave you ; but 
if you will excuse us, we shall be glad to start imme- 
diately.” 

“ I know you would ; and the waggon is waiting in 
the fold-yard. Come with me !” 

John Adams rose, and the two highwaymen followed 
him. 

In the fold-yard they found a huge waggon, piled up 
to a terrific height with various vegetables. 

Harnessed to it was a team of strong horses, though 
not swift ones. 

“ Now, then,” said the farmer, “ up you get !” 

“ But,” said Dick, looking about him, “ how shall we 
climb to the top of that ?” 

“ Well, I’ll put a ladder for you if you wish it, and 
then it will be easy enough, but I should recommend 
you to climb up in the regular way, and then you will 
know how to get down, by which means you will avoid 
suspicion.” 

“ Certaiuly, — that’s well thought of !” 

The farmer theu pointed out to the two highwaymen 
the means by which they could climb up to the top of 
the waggon. 

They shook hands with him, wished him good-bye, 
promising to return as early as they could, and then, 
with considerable doxterity, considering that they per- 
formed the feat for the first time, they olimbed up by 
the aid of the ropes. 

As soon as ever they were seated on the top, the 
waggoner also mounted, and, cracking his whip, the 
team immediately set itself in motion. 

The bells on the horses’ heads jingled pleasantly. 

The two highwaymen lay down on the top of some 
cabbages, just in the same way as they had seen men do 
many a time when they had met suoh waggons as they 
were now upon coming into London. 

In this situation it was all but an impossibility for 
anyone to detect them, or even to catch a glimpse of 
their countenances. 

During the ride, the two friends had, of course, plenty 
to talk about ; but most of the conversation was mere 
speculation, and so it is not worth while to plaoe it at 
full before the reader. 

Without the occurrence of any more important inci- 
dents than the stoppage of the waggon at several road- 
side inns, in order to allow the waggoner to refresh 
himself, they reached London. 

For some time our two friends had been debating 
whether it would be best to walk together to Newgate, 
or whether it would be wisest to separate. 

Dick was in favour of the latter course, for, as he truly 
Baid : 

“The officers will be upon the alert, and will look for 
us not singly but in couples, and I am inclined to think 
that one would be passed unnoticed where a oouple 
would be challenged and questioned.” 

“ Well, let it be so,” said Tom King, at length — “ I 
only wish for the best.” 

“ So do I. Therefore, as soon as we arrive at Covent 
Garden we will alight and separate.” 

“ And meet at the court-house ?” 


“Yes. You’ll easily be able to see me. If possible, 
get by my side.” 

By the time they had made this and a few other minor- 
arrangements, the waggon reaohed its destination. 

Leas time had been occupied by the journey than the 
farmer had led them to expect, for it was only just 
turned half-past eight. 

The two highwaymen got down from their elevate! 
position somewhat clumsily. 

As soon as their feet touched the ground, Tom King 
said : 

“ Wait a minnte, Diok ! Look over there — under the 
piazza. Don’t appear to be observing. Do you see 
that police officer standing there?” 

"Yes, I see him, and — and——” 

“What?’ 

“ It’s Wriggles !” 

Tom gave a hasty glance, and then he said : 

“ How attentively he seems to be observing us !” 

“ Yes,” said Turpin. “ Let us separate at once. 
After all, it may be nothing more than our own fancy. 
Surely he cannot have guessed our proceedings ?” 

“ No — no — that’s too mnoh to be expected ! Rely 
upon it, it is mere chance 1” 

“ Well, then, ‘’if I was inolined to be superstitions, I 
Bhould look upon our seeing him at the instant of our 
arrival as an evil omen.” 

“ You had better not give way to any suoh gloomy 
thoughts ! Farewell ! I’ll make my way to the Old 
Bailey in one direction, you take another. Above all, 
remember what you are, and be oareful to act your part 
well.” 

With these words the highwaymen separated. 

Dick Turpin walked straight up James Street into 
Long Acre, and from thence he made his way iuto 
Holborn. 

No oue who saw him would doubt for a moment that 
he was other than he seemed to be. 

He performed his part to great admiration, staring 
about him with that vacant, wondering expression which 
is often visible upon the countenance of a rustic when 
in London. 

With a lounging, shuffling gait, as though he was 
walking over a ploughed Hold, instead of along a level 
street, Dick Turpin walked along Holborn. 

“ I have a great mind,” he thought, “ to test the ex- 
cellence of my disguise. There could bo no harm in it, 
and, if there is any danger, I may as well be m$de aware 
of it at once as not. If I succeed, then I shall have 
all the more oonfidenoe in myself.” 

Just as these words were passing through his mind, 
Dick saw a, police offioer standing at the corner 
of Chancery Lane. 

He knew the man by sight exceedingly well, though 
he could not, of course, remember his name. 

It was, however, no other than that rather extraordi= 
nary and acute individual, JimXiekfold. 

Had Dick been as well acquainted with the character 
of this police offioer as the reader is, the probability is 
that he would have passed him by, and aeleoted some 
other member of the fraternity to try his experiment 
upon. Still, if Jim Liokfold was deceived and had no 
suspioiona, Diok would Btand a very fair chance of es- 
caping the notice of all the rest. 

From having been reared in Essex during his youth, 
Dick was able to assume the peculiar dialect of that 
county with great ease and perfection. 

Lonnging up to Jim Lickfold, he Baid : 

“ I say, measter, oan yow tell me the way to Noo- 
gate ?” 

Jim looked at Dick for a moment, coolly surveying 
him from top to toe, then, with great deliberation he 
replied : 

“ Yes, Mr. Clodhopping Chawbacon, I can show you 
the way to Newgate.” 

“ I be muoh obleeged !” said Dick. “ Which be the 
way ?” 

“I’ll take yon and show you, if you like,” said Jim. 

“ Yow be very koind ! I wish yow would.” 

“ Well, then,” Baid Jim, “ do yon see that old gentle- 
man standing there with the silk handkerchief hanging 
half out of his pooket ?” 

“ Yaas, I do.” 

“ Then go and pull it out,” said Jim, “and I’ll d— n 
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so uu show you the way to Newgate, and charge you 
nothing for my trouble !” 

“Naay — naay !” said Dick, shaking his head, and 
grinning from ear to ear. “ I be not so green ! Y ow 
doau’t kitch me so easy ! I ’ ouldn’t do it * Doan’t yow 
play yowr jokes on me ! I’m oaf !” 

With these words upon his lips, ard witu we. 
assumed indignation, Dick tamed round, and ce* - j 
tinued on his way. 

Jim Lickfold continued to chuckle for severa. minutes 
at having made a fool of the yokel, for such he con- 
sidered the disguised highwayman to be. 

Little did h« dream that he had been so egregiopsly 
duped. 

It wai rea'ly amusing to see the comical expression on 
his face as he stood watching the countryman’s retreat- 
ing form. 

" I shall do,” said Dick Turpin, to himself. w There’s 
no fear now ! That little adventure has done me good. 

1 would not have missed it for a trifle. If that police 
officer does not recognise me, I need not fear even Mr. 
Wriggles himself 1” 

Dick Turpin walked on steadily euough, gaping about 
him all the while, until at length he arrived at the prison 
of Newgate. 

It required no small amount of nerve to walk up to 
that gloomy dismal building in the way he did ; and, to 
have observed his motions, no one would have believed 
that the place had such terrors for him. 

With the same vacant look, his eyes wandered over 
every part of it, and while thus appearing to satisfy no. 
thing more than a listless curiosity, he was in reality 
taking particular notice of all that was going on, and 
c.Joulating within his mind his chances of success. 

Loitering on, he came at length toThe Sessions House, 
as that part of the prisou was called where the trials 
were held. 

Bound the wide door and on the steps, rather a dense 
crowd had assembled. 

Diok mingled with them, jostling against their 
ehonldere in the most nnconoerned maimer possibl . 

Just as some country bumpkin would do, he mounted 
the steps, and entered the vestibule of the Session House, 
bis noee all the while elevated in the air. 

J ust on his left and was a flight of stone steps which 
be knew well enough led to the court where tho trials 
would take place. 

After gazing around, be ascended these steps as though 
be neither knew nor cared where they led, and as though 
bis object was nothing in particular. 

On the staircase were several other persons. 

Dick went blundering on until he came to a little 
wooden gate, which had been placed across the stairs in 
order to bar the way. 

On the other side of this little gate stood a police 
officer on guard. 

“What do you waist?” said this official, as Diok put 
bis head ou the top of tho woodwork, as though to push 
bis way through at any rate. 

Upon hearing himself thus addressed by so imposing 
a person as a police officer, Dick Turpin took off his hat 
with great respect, and made a half how, while he 
seemed to be greatly confused. 

* What do you want?” said the officer again. 

11 Beg yowr pardon, sir,” said Dick, “ hut he this the 
way to the coo rt ?” 

41 Yes,” said the officer, with a grin. 

‘’What, thrcagh this gaate, and up them steps yan- 
dor ?” 

44 Yes,” said tho officer, pointing over his jhoulde? with 
his thumb. 

“Then,” said Dick, ''axin’ yowr pardon, ..... can’t 
yow let me goo by? I wants to goo to the ooort, I do.” 

“ Oh, do you ?” said the officer, who judged that Dick 
might probably he a witness in some turnip-stealing case. 

“ Where do you come from 2 What case is it that 
you are to appear in ?” 

“Dang me if I know rve got to appear in any 
oaase,” replied Dick. “ But, Mr. Officer, I lieerd saay as 
how Dick Tarpin’s wife had been kitched, and were 
agooin ’ to take her trial. Now, I woundily want to see 
r.er, 1 do, so I’se walked up to Lunnnn this mornin ’ o’ 
roose ; so, axin yowr pardon, Mr. Officer, I’d t ~ *rlad if 

ew’d open that little gaate, and let me goo through.” 


CHAPTER DCXXII. 

RETURNS TO SIHTEEN-STRING JACK AND CLAUDE 
DUVAL AND DESCRIBES HOW THEY SET ABOUT DIS- 
GUISING THEMSELVES AS POLICE OFFICERS. 

It is now necessary that we shou'd return to Claude 
Duval and Sixteen-String Jack. 

It will be recollected that they were aoout setting ont 
from theCh3se, in order to obtain such disguise as wonld 
enable them to assume the part of police officers. 

As Jack had truly said, at present he had no idea 
where the disguises were to be procured, and so he rode 
out into the highway along with his companion quite at 
random. 

Claude Duval l’ked the plan exceedingly, and just as 
they got clear of the trees, he said : 

“ Yes, it’s all very well, Jack — very well indeed, but 
just tell me which way you think of going !” 

" What’s yonr idea ?” 

“ I confess I have none. I would rather trust this 
matter to you altogether.” 

“ In the first place, then,” said Jack, “ I think we 
may safely conclude that it will be useless to look for 
the disguises in the direction of London.” 

41 Yes, that’s quite evident.” 

“ Then, it follows that we must make our way into the 
country. We must pitch upon some quiet little town as 
the scene of operations. There I have no doubt we shall 
succeed in delnding two officers, hut with Bow Street 
runners we should not stand the ghost of a ohance !” 

“ What is the nearest town that you think likely to 
suit our purpose ?” 

“ I can only think of Hertford.” 

“ That’s a long way off. 

“ I know that, and yet I think you will find it th% 
nearest. As you are aware, most of these little towus 
are only furnished with ono parish constable, who would 
be no use at all.” 

“None.” 

44 At Hertford, however, I happen to know very well 
there’s a regular police-station, with officers belonging 
to It.” 

“And do you think you will be able to impose upot 
them P” 

44 Yes, they are a good way off London, and can only 
have heard of us by report, for you must remember that 
we have never visited that quarter.” 

** ery true.” 

“ A little more than half an hour’s gallop along tho 
ighway will take ua there, and then we must do the 
est wo can.” 

“ But stay a moment,” said Claude. 44 Would it be 
safe, qo you think, to keep to the high-road?” 

“ Well, that’s a question ; It would be much the best if 
we could, beoause we should make better speed, and our 
horses would not be so exhausted as they wonld be if we 
went across the country. The only risk is the dragoons.” 

“Just so, and yet I think we shall be too far from 
London — the patrols would not reach so far.” 

“ Then, if you are agreeable, we will try it.” 

“ I am willing ! Forward !” 

The two highwaymen just touched the flanks of their 
horses with their spurs, and away they went at a gallop, 
which, if continued, would take them to Hertford in 
considerably lese than half an hour. 

The eat tie were fresh and in excellent condition. 

On *heir way Claude and Jack kept as keen a look-ont 
as they possibly conld, listening too, in order that they 
might ascertain at the earliest moment whether any of 
their enemies were on the road. 

But it seemed that the supposition that the troop of 
dragoons did not extend so far into the country was a 
correc'. one. 

Certain is it, however, that they met with no opposi- 
tion on their way. 

The road was well-nigh deserted, though they met 
with a few 'ravellers. m 

In fact, the roads became less used after oar k than ever, 
in consequence of the great risk there was in travelling. 

At last Sixteen-String Jack raised his riding-whip, 
and pointing forwards, said : 

“Look there: do you see those small twinkling fight* 
yonder ?” 

“Yes, quite plainly.” 
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“ Well, that’s Hertford. A few minutos will take us 
there ; and now how ehall we proceed ?” 

“ That requires some consideration. What do you 
propose ?” 

“ Lot ns trot along the road gently for the remainder 
of the distance, and then wa can talk the matter over ; 
besides, if we enter the town at a steady, quiet pace, 
we shall not be so likely to attract the attention of the 
inhabitants.” 

“ Very good ! And now, Jack, I am waiting to hear 
what you have to say. Do you know anything of the 
town ?” . 

Yes ; thongh it is many years since I visited it.” 

“ Then you have the advantage of me, for I have 
never been in it at all to my knowledge.” 

f Well, then, the police-station is in the High Street.” 

“ Thou, I fancy it will be a little too daring for the 
pair of ns to ride up to the door of it.” 

“ Now I come to recollect,” said Jack, “ there nsed to ' 
l>e a public-house called the King’s Arms very nearly op- 
posite the station, and I dare say it is there at the pre- 
sent moment. Years ago the police officers used to be 
vary fond of visiting it whenever they were off duty.” 

” Then that’s the place for us, Jack. We will go to 
that inn and put up there, and watch our opportunity.” 

•| We can do nothing better, I’m sure.” 

This point being settled, the two highwaymen rode 
leisurely along the High Street, until at length they 
came to a large straggling building in front of which 
was a huge sign, upon whioh the words King’s Arms 
were paiuted. 

“ That’s the place !” said Jack. 

Whioh is the way to the stables ?” 

“ Down that side street yonder.” 

“ Capital ! Why, the place suits us admirably — as well 
as if it had been built for our espeoial accommodation.” 

“ Now then, this way.” 

Although the hour was by no means a late one, but 
few of the inhabitants of the town were abroad. 

Lights were shining, however, from many windows. 

Going round the corner, the highwaymen came pre- 
sently to some large folding gates leading into the yard 
at the rear of the inn. 

The gates were closed ; but a vigorous pull at the bell 
quickly caused the ostler to make hi3 appearance. 

“ Can we put up here for an hour or ro asked Jack. 

“Certainly, gentlemen —all night if you wish it; 
there’s plenty of accommodation for your horses, and 
for yourselves as well.” 

“ That’s right. I don t know how long we ehall stay.” 

The gates were opened, and the horses placed in the 
stable, and then Sixteen-String Jack called Claude aside, 
and said : 

“ I fancy it will be best for you to remain in the yard 
or the stable while I enter the house.” 

“Is it necessary? said Claude. “I should prefer 
being indoors.” 

“No doubt; but the fact is, I have thought of a 
scheme whioh is more likely to succeed if I enter the inn 
alone ; besides, if you remain here there will be less 
danger of detection, and there’s another thing far more 
important to be borne in mind.” 

“ What’s that ?” 

“Why, as you know, it is running no trifling amount 
of risk to get faoe to faoe with a couple of polioe officers 
who, for aught I know, might be acquainted with my 
personal appearance. In that case my only chanco 
would be immediate escape, and how could I do that 
without you were here ready with the horses ?” 

“ That's quite enough,” said Claude ; “ say not an- 
other word upon the subject ; I’ll waitherewith all the 
pleasure imaginable, and if the emergency does arise, 
depend upon it I shall be here with both horses in per- 
fect readiness.” 

Matters being thus settled, Sixteen-String Jack en- 
tered the public-house. 

The hall.or passage was very dark, for, as gas was un- 
known to our forefathers, they had to rely entirely upon 
oil lamps, and those of the most miserable and insuffi- 
aient description. There was a light burning, to be snre, 
but its illumination was so peehle, and it cast so many 
flickering shadows, that it was little better than useless. 

Jack went up to the bar window, where he saw the 
landlady. 


She wore a widow’s cap, ro from that fact he con- 
cluded she was the sole mistress of the place. 

“ Can I have a private room for a lit tle while ?” he said. 

“Oh yes, sir, oertainly ! Please to step this way.” 

With the greatest imaginable reepeot, Sixteen-String 
Jack was ushered into a large and somewhat comfortably 
furnished room. No doubt it was the best in the um. 

It was in profound darkness, save the light which 
came from the fire. 

“ I will light the lamp, sir, in one minute,” said the 
landlady, who at once set about doing so. 

“ And when you have done that,” said Jack, “bring 
me a bottle of wine. I want a few minutos’ reflection.”" 

The landlady stared in surprise, and placed the lamp 
down on the table and retired. 

By the side of the lamp there was a screw, by turning 
which the wick could be either raised or lowered, and 
the amount of light regulated. 

Jack turned it down until the light was only just 
sufficient to dispel the darkness-over the table. 

The landlady now appeared, bringing with her a 
bottle of wine. 

“ Shall I draw the cork for you, sir ?” she asked. 

“ Oh, you are too kind,” said Jaok — “ much too kind 1 
If there’s one thing in the world more delightful than 
another, it is to be waited upon and attended to by- 
charming woman 1” 

The widow simpered and looked quite pleased. 

Evidently she considered Jack was rather a nice man 
than otherwise. 

“My dear madam,” he continued, “Hove— I adore 
the sex ! I would do anything in the world for them ; 
and often I say to myself : ‘ Jaok Narn, how in the 
world is it that you, loving the charming fair sex as you 
do, don’t get married ?’ ” 

“ Lor, eir,” said the widow, becoming deeply interested, 

“ you don’t mean to say that you are not married r” 

“I do though,” said Jaok, with a sigh ; “ but I hope- 
the happy day will come at last. I don’t know how it 
is, but I can’t make up my mind. The fact is, I am 
rather hard to please. For a long while I always paid 
attention to young unmarried girls, till I got disgusted 
with their silly ways, so I said to myself : ‘ If ever I da 
wed, I’ll marry a widow !’ ” 

After this declaration, the landlady was ready to do 
anything that her guest might require. She would also 
maintain that he was a gentleman with common sense. 

Jack’s motive was to blind her eyes to what he really- 
was, aud he succeeded admirably, for had anyone whis- 
pered to the landlady that her pleasant guest was a 
highwayman, she would have laughed the idea to scorn. 

“ And,” continued Jack, “ 1 have a little affair on 
hand ; and if I can only carry it to a successful ter- 
mination, as I hope I ehall be able — I am determined 
to get married !” 

“Might I make so bold,” asked the widow, “as to 
enquire what your plan is ?” 

“ Well, it is a secret,” said Jaok. “ But as I see you are 
a woman of discretion, I don’t mind confiding it to you.” 

“Oh, sir,” said the widow, giving herself a thousand 
airs, “ I’m much obliged to you for your good opinion of 
poor me !” 

“ Tut — tut !” said Jack. “ If I began to pay you com- 
pliments I don’t know to what extent I should go. How- 
ever, to return to what I was saying. I dare Bay you 
have heard of that oelebrated highwaymen Dick Turpin, 
and the three other rascals he has with him ?” 

“ Oh, yeB !” said the landlady. “ And whenever I hear 
their names mentioned I feel just as if a stream of oold 
water was running all the way down my back 1” 

“ Quite a remarkable sensation,” Baid Jack. “ How- 
ever, it so happens that myself and a friend of mine 
discovered a secret place where these highwaymen hid 
themselves, and we resolved to capture them.” 

“ Ah, sir !” sighed the widow. “ If you could only" 
do that you would render society at large a service.” 

“ I trust we shall succeed. The reward is something' 
great for the capture of all of them. I have no doubt 
I shall succeed, and if so, why, rny share of the reward 
will be at least six hundred pounds !” 

“ That’s a power of money !’’ said the landlady 

“ It is,” said Jaok ; “ and when 1 have got it I shall 
look round me for some snug little business in w hich 1 can 
invest it, and where I can live jolly and happy for the rost 
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»f my days, and 1 do thiuk thcA if ther^ could be one 
"ailing more delightful than another, n, is that of being the 
landlord of & country inn !” 

The widow was delighted. 

“ It has its disagreeables of course,” she said ; “ but to & 
comfortable couple it’s a very pleasant life indeed. I find 
it very lonely here,” she concluded, with a sigh. 

“ No doubt !” said Jack. ' 11 1 cam easily believe that no 
one oan be happy alone !” 

“ That’s just what I think, sir.” 

However,” said Jack, pretending m recollect himself, 
“ I am counting all my chickens before they’re hatched. 
You must understand that this most be kept a profound 
secret, at any rate, until to-morrow ! Don’t you mention 
it to a soul, for I have very good reasons for believing 
chat these highwaymen have spies all over the country ; 
and if you mention it, it may get to their ears, and then, 
•f oourse, it wonld be all up with the reward !" 

u Do you think that Dick Turpin has spies about ?’■ 
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*■ I do,” said Jaok — “ I firmly believe it , aud it is mor,< 
likely than not that be has an agent in this very house at 
this very moment t” 

CHAPTER DCXXIII. 

SIXTEEN -STRING JACK BAMBOOZLES THE POLICE OFFICERS, 
AND THE LANDLADY OF THE KING’S ARMS AS WELL. 

“ OH, sir ! — oh dear me ! — oh — oh !” cried the landlady. “Do 
hold me ! — I’m t*ire I 6hall faint ! Oh yes, I’m going— I feel 
myself going !” 

“ Oh, d — n it !” muttered Jack. “ I didn’t bargain for 
this !” 

Nevertheless, he sprang to his feet, and placed bis arms 
round the landlady’s rotund figure. 

She seemed in a very bad faint indeed, lor Uor head 
rested quite lovingly upon Jack’s shoulder. 

He knew very well it was only a sham ; but, with great 
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.am Re p; ace et. her if* a chair and took steps ?o restore Rer 
to consciousness. 

She was a plump, good-looking woman, just in the prime 
of life, and sc as she was shamming. Jack thought he 
might as well hare a little fun as not. 

Accordingly, he pretended to hesitate, and then, with 
great suddenness, he planted a kiss upon her lips. 

The landlady showed not the least sign of conscious- 
tess. 

Then Jack pretended to get alarmed, and said : 

“ I innst ring the bell for assistance S” 

He left the chair as he spoke, and went towards the 
boll-iope, but before he could take bold of it the landlady 
.teaved a doep sigh and opened her eyes. 

Jack then poured out a glass or wine, which, after much 
pressing, she at length ventured to sip. 

“ Oh I” she said, with a shudder — “ the bare idea of such 
a |hing! Oh, it’s dreadful! Do you really think it’s 
.me ?” 

“ I am sorry to find I have alarmed yon so much, 
nadam,” said Jack; “and as I always make it a rule 
never to depart from the truth, I am obliged to repeat that 
[ think it very likely that there is some agent of Dick 
Turpin’s su the inn at this moment.” 

“Oh, it’s dreadful! 1 shall faint again — I know 1 shall!” 

“ D — n it ! I hope not !” muttered Jack. 

“ What did you say, sir ?” 

“ I said, I trusted you would not.” 

“Oh, sir, it’s dreadful to faint! You don’t know what it 
is, sir ; it makes you feel so very languid afterwards I” 

“My dear madam," said Jack, “do let me persuade 
you to drink one glass of this wine ; it is really capital 
•tuff. It will do you a world of good.” 

“And there’s about a hundred dozen down in the 
cellar,” sighed the widow. “My poor defunct husband 
was such a mnn for wine, and the last thing he did almost 
was to stock the cellars with wine.” 

■ Very kind of him,” said Jack. 

Ob yes,” said the widow, pretending to wipe away e 
sa&r ; “’he was the kindest man tlr.t ever breathed— he 
was indeed !” 

“Well,” said Jack, “I must have some conversation 
with you, I hope, to-morrow. However, valuable time is 
uow slipping away. You are somewhere near the police- 
station, are you not?” 

“Oh yes, sir, it’s just across the ttfiy.” 

“ How fortunate ! Well, as 1 told you, my friend and 
myself thought it would be running too great a risk if we 
should attempt to capture four highwaymen ourselves! It 
vould be two to one ; so wo thought the best plan would 
be to take two active and intelligent police officers into 
our confidence, and, by their assistance, effect our pur- 
pose.” 

“ I understand, sir.” 

“ Of course, our share of the reward would be less ; but, 
then, the risk would be much less, and the chance of cap- 
turing the outlaws much greatur.” 

“ Bo it would, sir — so it would 1” 

“Well, then, do you happen to know two intelligent, 
enterprising police officers who would like to join us in 
this undertaking ? It would be six hundred pounds a-pioee 
tor them, and that’s a sum not to be sneezed p.t. And 
think of the renown they would gain ' Why, they would 
be. made inspectors on the spot !” 

“Ah, sir !*’ sighed the widow, “Ido know two poiiet 
)ffieera that will just suit you — in fact, I might say 1 know 
half a dozen.” 

“But I only want two,” said Jack. 

“ Of course, sir ! I understand- -only two. I am ac- 
quainted with a couplo of highly respectable police officers. 
*nd I should not be at all surprised if they were in the 
house at this very moment.” 

1 If that is the case,” said Jack, “why, ho much the. 
better. I should be glad if you would see whether they 
are Lore or not 

“ If they arc, shall I send them m ? n 

“ Yes, by all means, Mrs. .. 1 have not the pleasure 

of knowing your name.” 

“ Lamb, sir, if you please,” said the widow, wish a 1 
simper and a halt-curtsey — “ Lamb, sir, if you please 1” 

“ It pleases me very well indeed, Mrs. Lamb ; but I sup- 
yoee there are other names that would please yon emit® as 
well?” 

“ Lot, sir, wh*t a man you are I” j 


“ Well, the if act is,” said Jack, “ wh®n I onee get mw 
the company of charming woman, I never know when ts 
stort talking ! But it is neocssary to turn to business now j 
Above all, do not breathe a ringlo word of wbat l have said 
to you to-night to » living soul ; if you do, you will bo the 
means of depriving me of my six hundred pounds V 
“ I wouldn’t speak about it for all the wide world! I’ll 
go bow and see wRether Mr. Gubbins* ears’ Mi - . Kibble are 
o the house.” 
u Who are they ?” . 

“ The t\ j very respectable police officera I spoke to y».u 
about.” 

“ Oil, yes ! If they are here, show them in at once!" 

“ Well, leastways, it won’t be long bs fore you see them,” 
said the landlady ; “ for if they a-re not here they axe at the 
station across, and I can send over with a message.” 

“ You are placing me under a deal of obligation, my dear 
madam,” said Jack. “ Will yen add to it by sending the 
officers to me at once, for I am afraid the night will be 
gone before we stavt.” 

The landlady withdrew, and then Jack, glancing up at 
the old-fashioned clock in the coiner, said, in very 
different tones to those which he had recently em- 
ployed : ( 

“Confound the old twattler, what a while she has kept . 
me chatting here! However, I hope it will prove time 
well spent, though Claude mut»‘. be getting impatient.” 

Just then, there was a knocking at the door of tbr 
room. 

“ Come in !” cried Jack. 

The door was then opened cautiously, and, as it seemed, 
timidly. 

Then a couple if men made their appearance, dressed 
as police officers. 

“Walk iu, gentlemen— pray walk in,” cried Jack, “and 
sit down ! W& have important things to talk about, lean 
assure you !” 

While speakiug, Jack looked keenly at the new-comers, 
and saw they were a couple of tall, ungainly, ignorant- 
looking fellows, and after he had given one glance into 
their countenances is: felt tolerably certain that he should 
bt-^able to succeed in U>s de-sign. 

The two police officers, although they had been asked 
to sit down, fidgeted about- in a verj awkward manner, 
and Jack was obliged '* repeat his invitation before they 
thought fit to comply with it. 

Jack poured out some wine, aid invited them to partake 
of it. 

After this, a good deal of their clownishness wore 
off. 

“ Of course, two enterprising police officers Hue your- 
selves,” began Jack, “must have heard of those four high- 
waymen, who, by banding together, have become the 
terror of all the roads iu and about the metropolis ?” 

“ You alludes, I suppose, to Dick Turpin and his gang ?” 
said the police officer who rejoiced in the name of 
Gubbius. 

“ Yes, I do ; and you must be aware that all attempts 
that have been made to capture them have signal h 
failed.’” 

“ Very true !” said the officers in chorus. 

“ Now,” said Jack, “has it ever fallen to your lot to 
have any thing to do with them? Have you ever pursued 
them, or tried to capture them ?” 

“ No, never; we've not. had a chance.” 

“ Thou i suppose you have never seen them ?” 

“ No. uot exactly seen them,” said .Mr. Kibble, ‘ but* 
we’ve as good as seen ’em, if you know what that means.’; 

He fumbled in the breast pocket of his coat as he 
spoke. 

“ Oh yes, I know !" said Jack, hastily, for he wished tc- 
proceed with the conversation, having learned the impor- 
tant fact, that those two officers had never seen himself o> 
iiis comrades. 

But Mr. Kibble, probably with a view to display his 
own efficiency, took from his pocket a folded paper. 

“You see, ’ere , is an. accurate description ot them ib 
. very particular, sent down from Bow Street.” So saying 
he unfolded the document. 

“ Is there indeed I” said Jack. “ Just lenu it me tor a 
moment ; that's the very thing I wanted !” 

The bill was immediately and unsuspicious!} handed y 
iaek, who gave a sigh of relief its he took libfii ol it. lot 
although the two' police. "<5UjC?.is’ 'were unh.THwimtwjfff 
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blundering fellows, yet, by reading the description over 
again, they might detect some point of resemblanoo. 

Jack pretended to peruse the bill with very great 
attention, and while he was doing so he said : 

“The reason why I have sent for you is because my- 
self and a friend of mine have ascertained for certain 
where these highwaymen conceal themselves.” 

“Have you, indeed?” said the two officers, starting 
from their chairs. 

" Yes, I have ; but pray sit dowu and lot me explain 
the matter to you more thoroughly from first to last ; 
it will be a great deal the best, because all misunder- 
standing in the future will be prevented !” 

The officers sat down again, and prepared themselves 
to listen with the greatest attention to what Jack had 
tt say. 

He went on as follows : 

“ You must understand that, during the day, I hap- 
pened to be along with a friend quite by accident in 
Enfield Chase. You know the place?” 

“Oh, yes, of course we do— as well as we know 
Hertford.” 

“Just so! You will also recollect that some time 
back these very highwaymen were known for certain 
to be in the Chase, but they were rooted out. Now, it 
seems, they’ve gone there again, and I’ll tell you how 
it was we found out all about it.” 

“ Pray do, sir ! Why, have you any idea what the 
coward amounts to for capturing these four villains ?” 

“I have,” said Jack. “ Here it is on this very bill. 
Why, altogether, it is two thousand five hundred 
pounds.” 

“ Yes, that’s the figger,” said Gubbins, gaspingly. 

“A nice round sum, ie it not?” said Jack. “And 
when there are only four for it to be divided among, it’s 
a decent thing.” 

“ Yes, I should rather think so ! Why, it’s how 
much apiece ?” 

“ Six hundred and twenty-five pounds,” said Jack. 

“ Good gracious. 

“And gentlemen,” continued Jack, in a very im- 
pressive voice, and folding np the bill and putting it in 
his pocket while he spoke, “ I can assure you that we 
stand the best possible chance of gaining the sum I 
have mentioned, for myself and a friend having found 
out their hiding-place, oan take you two there, and 
then we shall secure them all four beyond a doubt.” 

“ It almost takes my breath away to think about it !” 
exclaimed Gubbins. 

“ And mine too !” cried Kibble. “ Only think — six 
hundred and twenty-five pounds !” 


CHAPTER DCXXIV. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK AND CLAUDE DUVAL RIDE OFF 
TO ENFIELD CHASE WiTH THE TWO POLICE OFFICERS. 

‘And well it might,” said Jaok, “ for six hundred and 
ewenty-five pounds is a large sum of money. It is 
dnongh to make ns all independent for the rest of onr 
lives, if we turn the money to good use. Why, yon 
might be a farmer w ith it, or buy a public-house, or a 
row of houses — I don’t know what ?” 

“Goon, sir — pray go on!” said the two police-offi- 
cers. “ We’re anxious to hear all the rest !” 

“ Well, then, of course you will let this go no further ? 
As I said, I was in the Chase along with a friend of mine, 
when all of s sudden we heard a strange noise. Not 
knowing what it might mean, we crouched down behind 
a bush, and kept as quiet as death. Then we heard the 
noise again, and, looking up, we saw a man standing 
close to the trunk of a large tree. Where he came from, 
we eonld not exactly tell ; but presently he was joined 
by another, and another, and another, until four men 
were standing together. We looked well at them, I can 
assure you, and they, never dreaming we were hid so 
close at hand, spoke freely to one another, and, even if 
we had not recognised their persons, their conversation 
would at once have let us know who they actually were!” 

“And they were really Diok Turpin and his com- 
panions F* 

“j Ye?,” said Jack — “ there oonld not be the snadow of 
a doubt about it. I won’t stop now to tell you all J 
neurd thorn say — it was nothing very important ; but, 


after a time, they walked off among the trees, while we 
thought we stood a good chance of being discovered, and 
know if we wore, we should be either put to death or 
imprisoned, so we moved off, but not until we had 
marked the spot well. Then after a timo we returned, 
and, going up to the tree, found there was a trap-door 
close to the roots of it, and this was where the highway- 
men had come from, and the opening and shutting of 
this trap-door caused the noise we had heard.” 

“ Good gracious !” cried Gubbins. “ Why, we shall 
have them like mice in a trap, and be able to oatoh them 
one by one as they come out.” ^ 

“That’s a capital thought!” cried Jack, enthusiasti- 
cally. “ To be sure wo should ! Now, I wonder how 
it was I did not think of that excellent plan myself?” 

“ Ah, sir,” aaid Gubbins, with a complacent air, 
“ the fact is, business is business! Now, you’re not 
in the profession, so I don’t wonder at your not thinking 
of it, beoause it isn’t your business. Now, I have been 
in the profession for a groat many years, though I 
think of leaving it.” 

“ How’s that ?” 

“Why, I’m getting tired of remaining a common police 
offioer,and of seeing younger and less qualified men than 
myself made sergeants and inspectors of, and such like.” 

“ It’ 8 disgusting !” said Kibble, “ I feels the same 
thing myself !” 

“ Hold your row !” said Gubbins. “You know you 
haven’t half the claim that I have, nor half the ability.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Jack, “we will leave that 
part of the subject, because, let me tell you this, if we 
capture these four highwaymen — and, mind you, I have 
no doubt about it — you will not only receive your six 
hundred and twenty-five pounds apiece, but be made 
inspectors there and then.” 

“If we weren’t,” said Gubbins, “ I’d leave the ser- 
vice that minute !” 

“ Have no fear,” said Jack. “ They would not part 
with so valuable a member as you are. And now, what 
1 have to say is just this : In a case of this sort, the 
fewer there are in it the better.” 

“Decidedly !” 

“ Still, it is necessary to have a sufficient number, and 
that’s why, after a long consultation, my friend and 
myself determined to engage two police officors to assibt 
us, beoause our numbers would then be equal.” 

“ A very wise determination indeed,” said Gubbins 
— “ very wise !” 

“ So I thought. My friend is outside along with the 
horses.” 

“Why didn’t he come in?” asked Gubbins, as Jauk 
thought, half suspiciously. 

“There’s a reason for most things,” lie replied, 
hastily, “and there happens to be a good reason far 
that. My friend is all very well, but he’s got a weak- 
ness, and that weakness is, that when he goes into a 
public-house he doesn’t think it right to oome out again 
until everything he sees looks double." 

The officers laughed. 

“ Well, on this occasion he was afraid to trust himself 
inside the house for fear of the consequences. He knew 
the necessity of being sober, and that’s the reason why 
he’s stopping outside.” 

The officers seemed to think this quite a plausible ex- 
cuse. 

“ Now, then,” cried Jack, “ are you willing to join 
with us and run the risk ?” 

“I rather think we are!” said Gubbins; “and il 
isn’t every day that euclra chance comes in our road l” 

“ .Scarcely,” said Jack. “ Have you horses P” 

“ Yes, we can get a couple in a minute or two.” 

“ Then do so ar once. I will go to my friend, and we 
will join you in the street. But not a word mure about 
our expedition to a soul. You understand mo. I don’* 
intend to have the reward divided among five.” 

“Nor do we!” said Gubbins, rising and putting hie 
finger by the aide of his nose, and shaking his head 
slowly backwards and forwards. 

“ Kather not!” said Kibble following nis com- 
panion’s example. 

“ Six hundred and twenty-five pounds!” said Jack 
also putting his finger to hie no?e, and shaking his lieau 
with a profoundly sagacious air “ That's the little 
amount a-piece lor u*, anu no less I” 
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“ I'm mum," said Oubbins — “ not a word passes these 
‘ere lips !” / 

‘‘Nor these,” said Kibble ; “and won’t all the other fel- 
lows .-.tare when they hear all about it and see us again !" 

“ I rather think they will," said Jack, in a peculiar voice, 
for he was wondering how these two very clever officers 
would look when stripped of their habiliments. 

“ But,” said Mr. Gubbins, impressively, “ let us f ell you. 
sir, that you have done a very wise thing in tah'iig two 
xperienced officers into your conridence in tins matter. 
Without us, you may depend, you would bare done no- 
thing — perhaps got your brains knocked out for yjur 
pains ; but with us — ah, you’ll see — you’ll see I” 

“ So we shall,” said Jack, again putting his finger to 
his nose, and wagging his head to and fro. 

1 1 feel myself an independent man,” ci ied Gubbins ; 
“and when I come back I shall be eble to say that I don’t 
ears a d — n for the whole force, and they cau either make 
an inspector of me or not, just as they please — it will be ' 
perfectly indifferent to me !’’ 

“ Of course it will !” said JacR. “ It’s a glorious pre j- 
pect ! Gome, let us start at once, or else, perhaps, when we 
get there we shall find that the birds have flown !” 

This was a terrible thought to the two police officers, 
and the expression of their countenances changed imme- 
diately. 

“ We’re off, sir — we’re off, and in less than five minutes 
we will join you outside the inn !” 

With these words, Gubbins and Kibble, highly delighted 
with themselves and the world iu general, went to the 
■tables attached to the police station and saddled their I 
horses with their own hands. 

Both looked upon the reward as already their 
own. 

As soon as the door of the parlour had closed behind 
them, Jack summoned the landlady and paid her liberally 
for all he had had. 

“My dear 1 Mrs. Lamb, I deeply regret haviug to leave 
you so soon ! I can hardly tear myself away, although 1 go 
to obtain six hundred pouuds. Never mind, I shah be 
back with that amount in my pocket before many hours 
tre over, and I am sure you will be no less pleased to see 
me then than now. Farewell !” 

“ Oh, you dear, delightful man !” exclaimed the widow 
as Jack passed through the door. “ Don’t you fail to re- 
turn ! But,” she added, with a sigh, “ I fear yon are a 
gay deceiver !” 

Sixteen-String Jack considered her fears were very 
well grounded, but he did not say so, for of course ii 
would never do for him to show his face in that inn again 
after he had carried out his intentions. 

He made his way to the stables, and found Claude walk- 
ing impatiently up and down the yard. 

“ What a confoundedly long time you have been, Jack !” 
he cried. “ What ever Lave you been about ? I’m afraid 
you’ve been coming it too strong !” 

“No, no— not a bit; it’s all right — as right as a bank! 
lump on your horse — we must start at once.” 

“Have they fallen Into the trap ?’’ 

“Yes, blindly, and yet they had their eyes wide open 
all the while. Oh, Claude, they are a couple of uncom- 
mon fools, and the two officers I have met with could not 
suit ub better if we had searched all England over. It 
will be a joke— a rare joke !" 

“ Where are they, then ?” 

“I’m going to meet them in the road. They are in a 
state of great excitement, and fully believe ev~~i word I 
have said.” 

Claude and Jack mounted their steeds, and having given 
a liberal gratuity to the ostler, trotted off to moet the two 
police officers. 

They went past the inn a little way, and poked 
the High Street. 

Before they had occupied this position a moment, tney 
heard the clatter of horses’ feet, and directly after ards 
they were joined by Gubbins and Kibblb. 

“ Allow me to introduce you to my friend, Mr. Jones !” 
taid Sixteen-String Jack “ Jo&rs. old boy,” he con- 
tinued, “these are the two police officers 1 spoke of — Mr. 
Gubbins and Mr. Kibble.” 

Claude and the two ponce office, a tca-h off their hate, 
sod bowed after the fashion of the times, and then Six- 
teen-String Java exclaimed. 

“ Let us make the most of the time we have before us. 


Forward — forward ! Omr horses are fn good couditioi 
and the road is firm and level.” 

| “Yes, forward!” cried Gubbins “ T Ve go to cove* 
ourselves with renown !” 

“ We do," said Jack, “and to fill our pockets with good 
bank-notes, which, to my way of thinking- is a great deal 
better.” 

“ So I say,” exclaimed Gubbins. “ Give me the cash, 
and I don’t care s, d — n whether they m»ke me an iu- 
,-peetor, or whether I leave the service. There now !" 

With these words, Gubbins dug his spurs rather 
viciously into his horse’s flanks, and away the whole 
party went along the road at a smart gallop. 

Presently Jack perceived in the distance the swinging 
sign of a public-house; so, reining-in his steed, he 
said ; 

“ Bravely clone — bravely done ! Another such a gallop 
as that will take us to our journey’s end ; but I propose 
now that we give our horses a rest by stopping a minute 
or two in front cf that inn yonder, and have a drop of 
something good to drink.” 

This w;is unanimously agreed to ; and the moment 
afterwards the whole party stopped in the large open 
space in front of the roadside inn. 


CHAPTER DCXXV. 

THE TWO POLICE OFFICERS CONTINUE UNSUSPICIOUS OF 
THE FATE IN STORE FOR THEM. 

TnKlio.lt did not last many minutes ; for the officers, as 
well as the highwaymen, were extremely anxious that 
the journey should be continued. 

A little hay and water was given to the horses, while 
tlieir riders partook of a more stimulating kind of refresh- 
ment, in the shape of hot brandy-and-water. 

This draught was far from unacceptable, for the night 
was a very cold one. 

Away they wont, at a rattling speed, and very soon the 
Inn was left behind. 

No more was said, uutil at length Sixteen-String Jack 
slightly slackened the speed ot his horse, and cried 
out : 

“There — look! Yonder is Enfield Chase 1” 

“Yes — there it is!” said Gubbins. “I’ve seen it from 
this road many and many a time; but I’ve never been 
under its trees in the whole course of my life.” 

“ Then you’ll gain some advantage to-night by doing 
bo. Como, let us get on, for fear that we should arrive 
and find we have hud all our trouble for nothing." 

“ That would be vexatious.” 

“Vexatious to a degree !” said Sixteen-String Jack 

“ But,” asked Gubbins, “ are you sure that you noted 
the spot so well that you could make your way through 
the forest until you came to one particular tree, and theu 
say, ‘Down among the roots you will find the trap- 
door ?’ ” 

“ I can.” said Jack ; “ for I look particular notice, and 
so did my friend ; and by trusting to each other, we shall 
be sure to go right.” 

“ Well, you will excuse me for asking you, gentlemen ; 
only I feel so very anxious about the matter.” 

“ No doubt you do ; any man may be very reasonably 
expected to feel anxious about six hundred and twenty- 
five pounds.” 

“ Rather !" 

“Well, here w- are at but,” 3aia Jack; “a few amis 
step- will take Oo to the trees.’' 

The ’i tale party had now gained that piece of was** 
shrub , ground whioh is generally found encircling woods 
and forests like a belt 

As .1 tek had truly said, another moment took them 
under ‘he trees, and then indeed they were fairly in 
Enfield Jhase. 

Sixte-i n-String Jack led the way for some dktauoe with 
great tax Cue nee 

From .iriifc to time, however, he looket trom light 
left, and tireu he would nod his head, and ccosuh Ciat 
and then keep on in tho same direction before, all t 
which movements fully impressed the police officers wftt 
the idea that they had very carefullv noted the situation 
of the trup-doof 

Of course this was aU • Jure® upon Jack’s part, f< r it 
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trsia a matter of perfect indiffisience to him which way ho 
went so long as it led to the centre of the Chase 

lie was of gening to some quiet and secluded 

<^ot. 

As they penetrated still deeper into the recesses of the 
Chase, the trees gre w closer and closer together, and their 
branches shooting out in all directions, in many place? t 
interlaced each other so that progress on horseback be- 
came very difficult. 

But the two highwaymen were used to this sort of 
thing, .and managed to bend their heads so low down as 
to escape any obstructions. 

But the tw» police officers were by no means *. for- 
tunate, and every now and then one or the other of them 
would get a formidable craek on hia headpiece from some 
low-lying branch. 

They stood this for some time to the infinite amusement 
of the highwaymen ; but at last they could stand it no 
longer. 

“ We haa better dismount, 1 think 1” san. Gubbins, 
nibbing his head ruefully. 

“Just as you please, gentlemen !” said Jack. “ We are 
very close indeed to the place I spoke of, and so we must 
advance with the greatest caution !” 

“ Perhaps we had better leave onr horses hehind us 
here,” suggested Qubbins. 

“ No, not yet. We can push on some distance further 
without any fear that we shall bo overheard I will toll 
you when to etop.” 

The darkness of the Chase now became very profound, 
*nd it required not a little skill to proceed even on foot, 
for there were many projections from the ground quite 
large enough to be stumbled over. 

The two officers did not notice the manner in which 
the two friends disposed themselves, or if they did 
observe it, they evidently suspected nothing. 

Claude, while leading his horse, managed to walk by 
the side of Mr. Kibble, and in the same way Sixteen- 
String Jack managed to walk by the side of Mr. Gubbins. J 

While they were thus walking along under the shadow 
of the trees, Sixteen-String Jack made the first step 
towards the accomplishment of his purpose. 

“ This is a very etrange adventure that we are on — do 
yon know that ?” 

“What do you mean ?” asked Gubbins. 

“Why, to think we should be about to accomplish that 
which eo many have attempted and failed to do. 

“ It is strange, of course,” said Gubbins 

“ Decidedly 1” added Kibble. “ And I sha’n’t care how 
soon it’s all over !” 

“ No, nor I,” said Sixteen-String Jack. “ though the re- 
ward would not be half so sweet U there was not a little 
difficulty in obtaining it. By the way, this Dick Turpin 
is quite % wonderful fellow !” 

“I’ve heard some strange stories of him,” said Gubbins. 

* Who is there that has not ?” 

“ Now, I remember a very singular circumstance, which 
jut expedition to-night brings quite vividly before my 
mind 

“ What is it — what is it?” asked Gubbins, eagerly 

“ I can tell yon in a few minntea if you don’t mind 
listening,” said Jack, “and I may as well do that as we 
are walking along in silence, for we are some hundreds of 
yards distant from the trap-door yet.” 

“ Oh, go on — go on !” said Gubbins. “ I always do like 
to he%r all about Dick Turpin and such-liks ehaps, 
Decause, you see, it very often happens that you learn 
jomething that turns to your own advantage." 

“ Tery likely,” said Jack, “ and I should not be surprised 
if yon learn something to your advantage from the story I 
am going to tell 

“Well, begin at once,” said Claude — “that's auite 
enough preface !” 

“Well, then, the tale I have to tell is this : Some time 
beck Dick Turpin was staying at an old deserted man- 
sion, not far from Finchley, where he had taken up his 
|U*.-tere 

“Yes — I heard some particulars of that,” interrupted 
Gubbins “ Mr. W riggjoe and his » ifficv-rs rooted the rascals 
out — didn’t they ?” 

“You’re quite rigLt," said Jack, '• tuny did. Well. Dick 
Turpin thought he was living very on ugly and unsuspected 
in tnis deserted mansion, but presently h« feed his .-us- 
pictone aroused.” 


< “ How was that ?" asked Gabbing. 

“ Why, one day, as he was standing at one of the upper 
windows of the mansion, he saw a couple of men skulking 
at out in the grounds, peeping and prying here and there, 
an d at last off they went.” 

“ Two officers. I suppose ?” 

“ A good guess, Mr. Gabbing — they were officers ! 
Well, then, Dick Turpin imagined that danger was at 
baud, so he took particular notice which' way these two 
officers went, and, having done so, left the window. In 
this deserted mansion, you must know, he had several 
capital disguises, so he put one of them on, and saying to 
his three companions that there was game afloat, and they 
were to keep a nharp look-out, he made his way across 
the grounos, eading pretty nearly in the footsteps of the 
two officers he had seen. 

“ That was a bold course tor hhn to adopt. 

“ Very. But if you will listen, you will hear that he tUfi 
something much bolder than that.” 

“ Oh ! I shouldn’t wonder ! Go on !’’ 

“ Well, Dick Turpin went at a much more rapid rate 
than the two police officers, and after a time he managed 
to get them in view. He then hung back, and particu- 
larly watched which way they were going ; he crept after 
them slowly and cautiously.” 

“ And didn’t the officers see him ?” asked Gubbins. 

“No, thm they certainly did not!” replied Sixteen- 
String Jack. 

“ Ah 1 then, gentlemen, it is pretty clear that I was not 
one of the police officers I But there it is — there’s some 
members of the force that I do believe go walking 
about with their eyes in their pockets, while, as for those 
like myeelf — active, and enterprising, and vigilant, and all 
that sort of thing, keeping an eye upon everything — are 
taken no notice of, and are snubbed by sergeants and 
inspectors that ain’t fit to hold a candle to ns I” 

“ That’s just so !” said Kibble. 

“ I can easily believe it I” said Jack. “ But, now, to go on 
with my tale about Dick Turpin ; I have only a word or 
two more to say.” 

“ Ah ! yes, let ns hear the rest !” 

“Well, then, without being seen by the two officers, 
Dick Turpin tracked them to a public-house somewhere 
on the Finchley Road. He saw them go in, and then, 
after waiting for some time, Dick Turpin went in too.” 

“ What, while two officers were there ?” 

“ Yes — while two officers were there !” 

“ Then don’t I wish I had been one of them !” 

“No doubt you do,” said Jack; “and yet, if you had, 
you might have been deprived of the glorious opportunity 
you have to-night.” 

“ But I never heard of such a thing !" exclaimed Gub- 
bins. “ To have the audacity to walk into a public-house 
where two representatives of his Majesty were I” 

“ Well, anyhow, Dick Turpin did it; but then you must 
remember he was disguised.’' 

“ Oh, yes — that makes a difference, of course !” 

“You must not overlook that fact. I don’t suppose, 
with all his daring, that Dick Tt&rpin would have been 
bold enough to enter the public-house if he had not been 
disguised P’ 

“ Well, what took place then ?” asked Gubbins, whose 
curiosity was greatly increased. 

“ Dick Turpin went up to the bar where the landlord 
was standing, and asked him which was the nearest town 
wnere he could find any police officers, for he had import- 
ant information to give.” 

“ Well, I’ve never heard that tale before ;” said 
Gubbins, “and I rather think the world is coming to 
something if highwaymen are to go into public-houses and 
talk to the landlords about giving information to police 
officers !’’ 

“I give you the facts,” said Jack, “ precisely aa they 
were given to me, and you can draw from them just wSu’f 
conclusions you think proper — so now to go on. The 
landlord told Dick Turpin — wh», being dressed like any 
ordiuary traveller, he didn’t suspect for a moment — that the 
nearest plaoe would be London, and that it a matter 
of ten or eleven miles to Bow Street.” 

“What then ?’’ 

“ Why, the landlord added that it so happened that 
there were two Lon. ion police officers in the inn at tfe.it 
moment, and suggested that they might do as well.’’ 

“And what did Dick Turpin say to that?” 

i 
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“ Way, he deolared that nothing oould be better, einoe 
it would save him a great deal of trouble and time, whioh 
he oould ill afford to spare, and requested the landlord 
to show him to the room where tile two officers were.” 

“ Oh, that’s too much!’’ said Gubbins — “ that’B too 
much ! — that’s too audacious by far ! ’ 

“Oh, yes, certingly ; it’s too howdashns !” oried Kibble. 
“ loan only say,” exclaimed Ciaude, “that I happened 
to hear the tale myself, and I can assure you that my 
friend is telling it you word for word just a« I heard it.” 

“Oh, no doubt— no doubt,” said Mr. Gubbin . “1 

wouldn’t think for a moment that he was trying to de- 
ceive me — 1 know lie would bo inoapable of such a thing !” 

“ I should indeed !” said Jack. “In fact, it would be 
madness upon my part, or anyone else’e, to attempt to 
deoeive so aotive, enterprising, and vigilant a polioe 
officer as yourself 1” 


CHAPTER DCXXVI. 

THE TWO POLICE OFFICERS ARE INDUCFD BY THE 

FORCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES TO ACT IN ACCORDANCE 

WITH THE DICTATES OF PRUDENCE. 

“ 1 don’t like to eay too muoh of myself !” exclaimed 
Gubbina, “ but perhaps you will allow me to remark 
that I quite agree with what you just said.” 

“Then that’s settled,” Baid Jack. “And now to go 
on, for we are getting very close to the spot now.” 

“Make haste, then, by all means,” eaid Gubbins, 
“though I confess I’m ourious to know how far Turpin’s 
impudence took him.” 

“Why, right into the room where the two officers 
were sitting drinking their grog!” replied Jack. 

“ Impossible !” 

“ I can assure you I heard it. Ami when lie got in he 
introduced himself as a gentleman from Oxfor , and ho 
said he had very important intelligence to give to the 
polioe officers.” 

“ And what did the police officers say to that ? Didn’t 
they recognise him ?” 

“No; they never dreamt who he was for a moment ! 
They asked him what the intelligence was about, and 
he told them that it was concerning Diok Turpin.” 

“ Worse and worse !” 

“ More daring, I admit— but he did it! The officers 
then told him it was fortunate he had oome to them, for 
they happened to be on the look-out for Dick Turpin 
and hie companions.” 

“And what did Dick Turpin say to that P” 

" He informed them that as he happened to be in the 
neighbourhood of a place whioh he described, and which 
the officers recognised as the deserted mansion, he had 
seen a m n pasB through the gateB, mounted on a splen- 
did black mare.” 

“ But I oan’t understand,” Baid Mr. Gubbins, “ why 
Dick Turpin Bhould have done such an absurd thing as 
that !” 

“ Wait a little while, and you will comprehend his 
drift. He was leading the offioers into a trap, though 
they little thought it at the time.” 

“ 1 should like to see ’em try to lead me into a trap !” 
exclaimed GubbinB, with a confident air. 

“ He would be a lost mutton,” said Jack, “ if be tried 
anything of the Bort ; and the officers were sorry after- 
wards that they had not been more wide-awake!” 

“ I am full of curiosity,” eaid Gubbins, “ for I oan’t 
make out why Diok Turpin should tell the officers where 
he was, and lead them on to the BCent at onoe.” 

“ Well, you will soon hear it now — and your wondering 
will ceaBe. He told the offioers that he had watobed 
this man on the black horse go up the avenue to a cer- 
tain place, where he disappeared through a oonoealod 
door, and offered to take the police officers tothiB very 
concealed door through whioh the horse and rider had 
passed.” 

“ Ha — wliat ?” said Kibble. “ Secret door^ ^-that 
sounds odd, don’t it P” 

“ Hold your row 1” said GubbinB, “and don’t inter- 
fere! ^ Pray go on, sir.” 

“ Y\ ell, the officers ruBhed headlong into the trap in 
a moment, an 1 agreed to aocompany this traveller from 
Oxfor.i to the deserted mansion, for he promised to show 
them just where the uonoealed door was,” 


“ Conoealed door ?” muttered Kibble — “ blest if that 
don’t sound very odd!” 

“Don’t make a tool of yourself!” Baid GubbinB. 
“ Pay attention to what the gentleman is saying. No 
doubt wc shall learn a wi.-e lessou of pructiu ii experi- 
ence from him.” 

“ V.ry likely J” said Claude, drily. 

“ V\ el!, these two officers,” continued Jack, “ never 
said a word to anybody, tor they believed that, with he 
assistance of the traveller from Oxford, they should be 
able tb capture all the highwaymen without any < xtra 
aid, and then they would have all the more money to 
divide amongst them. You understand that?” 

“ Oh, yes - quite plainly !” said Gubbins. 

Kibble was ub >ui to make some remark, but Sixteen- 
String Jack rapidly continued. 

Evidently Kibble was getting snepioious. 

“ Well, they all three went to the deserted mansion, 
and Diok Turpin ehowed the officers the secret door, 
and took them inside the building; and when he had 
got them there, what do you think he did ?” 

“ I don’t know !” gasped Gubbins. 

“What should you think P” 

“ Oh, I feel too exoited to think ! Pray tell me at 
onoe !” 

“ Well, then, Dick Turpin closed the door, and uttered 
a whistle, and three more perBonB immediately came 
into the room. Perhaps yon can guess who these per- 
sons were P if not, 1 will tell you. They were Dick 
Turpin’s companions !” 

“ Oh, lawks!” said Mr. Gubbins. “It almost takes 
my breath away to think of itl What did the two 
offic rs do?” 

“Wnat, when they found ti emselvos face to face 
uith Dick Turpin and his companions ?" 

“ Yes.” •• 4 

“ Well, now, before I answer yon ti at question,” said 
Sixteen-String Jack, “ suppose you answer mo auother,” 

“ Very well ; what is it ?” 

“ If you had been in the position of these two officers, 
or supposing these two officers that l have been telling 
you about bad been yourself and Mr. Kibble, now, what 
do you think you Bhould hare done under the circum- 
stances P” 

“ I am eure I don’t know,” replied GubbinS, “ aud 
I can’t give you any better answer.” 

“ Well, then,” said Jack,” I’ll tell you what thesetwo 
officers did, and then you can form your own opinion as 
to whether they aoted wisely or not.” 

“ What waB it they did, then?” 

“ Why, when they found they were trapped — when 
they found the highwaymen had got them oompletely in 
their power, and that they were in a plaoe far away from 
all other habitations, and where no cries for suocour 
could possibly avail them, they acted with common seme .” 

“ How — how ?”’ 

“ Instead of struggling and fighting with the highway- 
men, and getting killed or hurt, they gave in quietly at 
onoe, and confessed themselves beaten. In return for 
that, the highwaymen faithfully promised not to injure 
them in any way, and they faithfully kept their word.” 

Sixteen-String Jack now paused, and bo did Claude. 

The two police officers by this time comprehended 
that something waB wrong. 

A horrible foreboding sprang up in their minds, and 
very quickly gathered force. 

The dismal oonvicrion Beized upon them that they too 
had suffered themselves to be led into a trap with their 
eyes wide open. 

“ Now,” said Jack,” if you found yourselves by ohanoe 
in Buoh an awkward position, don’t you think it would 
be much wiser to submit and put up with a little inoon- 
venienoe than to stand still and have your brain? 
knocked out ?” 

“ I — I — I don’t muoh like your storv, Mr. tVhoever- 
you-are !” oried Gubbins — “ I tell yon I don't much like 
it ; and the more I think about it, the less J do lilts it - 
V\ hat do you mean P ’ 

“ I’ll tell you,” said Sixteen-String Jack, releasing 
his hold upon the bridle of his horse, wnile Claude did 
the same — “ I’ll tell you, if you will just bend your head 
this way !” 

It waB rather dark, and Mr, Gubbins oould not see 
exaslly what Jack mss about* 


ntE KNIGHT OF TB* MUD. 
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Ha did not bend hie head. hat remained standing’ still. 

In one hand, Sixteen-String Jack held a pistol, and 
with the at her he seized hold of Gubbins by the collar of 
ois coat. 

Claude Duval servea Kibble in a precisely similar 
man nef. 

N either of the office’" Attempted tho resistance — j 

ihey were too m»ch astounded at the strange turn events ! 
were taking. 

As quick m thought, Jack thrust his pistol into 
Gubbins’s ear, and cried : 

M It means just tlrs : You and your companion hare been 
trapped just like the two officers . have been tel liny you about ! 
If you rai'C your hand — struggle in the least, or resist in 
any way, I will as surely blow your brains out as I now 
threaten to do it! You understand me; 1 am fully in 
earnest ! I had an object in getting you here to this 
place a way from all other human beings, tvd, tar, I 
have »ueveeded ! New, then, do you snumit ?•’ 

During this dreadful address, the eyes .)f the active, 
intelligent, and enterprising police officer glared wildly 
around him, but the long, leafless trees seemed to point 
threateningly at him. 

“Your answer !” said Jack — “be quick about it !” 

“ What has Kibble done ?” asked Gubbins, in a subdued 
voice. 

“He has acted like a sensible man!” cried Jack 
“Finding resistance useless, he has submitted I Behold, 
he is now a prisoner !” 

Jack was right. 

Kibble had given in quietly enough, and suffered his 
arms to be bound. 

“ Well, it is no good for me to think of resisting two 
like you, ” said Gubbins, making a great show of valour. 
“As Kibble has thought proper to show the white 
feather and give in, I am of necessity obliged to sur- 
cender. ” 

“ Certainly !” said Jack. “ Here. Claude, ” he added, 
“just oblige Mr. Gubbins with a little bit of that strong 
aord.” 

Claude obeyed willingly enough, and so far the two 
police officers found themselves prisoners. 

Claude Duval then left Sixteen-String Jack feo keep guard 
over the pair, while he produced a large quantity of strong 
rope, which the police officers had brought with them, 
thiukiiig it would bo required to secure the four highway- 
men they were so sure of capturing. 

“We will deal with you one at a time, ” said Jack; “and 
we will begin, Mr. Gubbins, with you. I am going to 
release your bauds, but for a purpose of my own. Of 
course I shall disarm you first, and if you attempt to run 
away, we will both fire after you. We don’t threaten in 
vam ; and .you had better let us do as we like without 
forcing us to extremes. We don’t mean to take youi 
lives, hut you may compel us to do it.” 

While Jack was uttering these words, Claude Duval 
rapidly deprived Mr. Gubbins of every offensive and de- 
fensive weapon he had about him, and when he had done 
that, he severed the bonds by which hL, arms were con- 
fined. 

Then the highwaymen took up their positions close to 
him, with a pistol in each hand. 

Mr. Gubbins was very angry, and his lips were quiver- 
ing with rage, but at the same time he was very frightened 
too. 

“ Now attend to me !” cried Sixteen-Stting Jack. 11 Wj 
want your clothes, and must have them !” 

“ My — my clothes ?” stammered Gubbins 

“ Yes — every garment you wear, and we not only want, 
but will have ! You can take your choice — you either pull 
tbe«a off your live body, or we will strip them from 
your dead carcass — so which will you do ? There is ao 
time to spare — be quick with your decision !” 

Mr, Gubbins reflected for a few moments, and then 
dine to the coQchn,iea <ha t. one evil wus m tWsr 

the other. ‘ « 

It woulQ, be tnoaght — n/thc "wry — 

‘«j much better to take off his own oiotLeo, rnau k," 
rilled and allow the high waymen to take them off him. 

One way or the othei, ue saw his clothes must be has 

“ What’s your decision ?” asked Jack, in an 

KMCO. 

Onbbins did no* reply in words. 

£• fave «m despairing gkr.es ri#ht wad tfcfr :•? ***- 


and then, with a deeply-muttered curse at his own folly 
and blindness in allowing hira»elfto be led into this snaie, 
he unbuttoned his coat and slipping it off, flung it on te 
the ground. 

CHAPTER DXXYIL 

IX.YCDE DUVAL AND SIXTEEN-STBING JACK RB ACCOSTED 

BY MR. WRIGGLES IN THE OLD BAILEY, AND EVENTS 

ROUND NEWGATE BEGIN TO ASSUME A VERY COMPLICATED 

ASPECT. 

“ Very good !” said Jack. “ I am giad you have ssome to 
such a sensible determination ! Thank you !” 

He took up the coat as he spoke. 

“Now, off with your vest,” he said, “and those wrap- 
pers you wear round your nock, and your hat !” 

These articles were one by one handed to the Highway- 
man, who said “ Thank you,” as he took each with ironical 
politeness. 

“ Ah !” cried Jack, “ I see you wear a wig! I must 
trouble you for that also.” 

Off came the article named. 

Gubbins looked very rueful and very angry, and when 
sometimes he thought of resisting anil declaring that he 
would not pull off another article of his apparel, his pur- 
pose would change, for his eyes would rest upon the 
pistols which the two highwaymen continued to level at 
him. 

“Now then,” said Jack, “be quick 1” 

“What do you want next ?” 

“ Your breeches.” 

“M-m-my breeches?”. 

‘ Yes — don’t hesitate, or you know the consequences! 
Off with them, and your boots as well !” 

“ But consider, gentlemen I” expostulated the police 
officer. 

“I can consider nothing!” shouted Jack “Off with 
them!” 

“But it’s a windy night !” said Gubbins, “and freezing 
like tl*e very devil ! Surely you would sot make me take 
my breeches off on such a night as this !” 

“ Surely I would !’’ replied Jack. “ Dead or alive, I 
must Lave them ! So take your choice between standing 
the cold, anil being sent to a place where you’ll complain 
of the heat !” 

W itli a hideous groan, Gubbins divested himself of his 
boots and breeches, and then stood with the tails of his 
shirt fluttering in the icy wind, and looking a very ludi- 
crous and miserable object indeed. 

Claude and Jack boih laughed immoderately . 

They could not help it. 

Gubhius was inclined to lie desperate. 

“ It’s all d — d fine for you to laugh !” he said. “ But I. 
can’t see the joko ! What is it you mean to do ? What 
do you intend to do with ns ?” 

“ Wait a little while, and you w;U see !” said Jaok. “ It 
won’t do to tell you too muc l> at once !” 

Mr. Gubbius shivered and shook, while his teeth 
ohattered together in quite an alarming way. 

“ This way!” said Claude. “ Be good enough to stand 
against that tree ! And now for a rope ! ” 

He placed the pistols in his pocket, and picked up the 
piece of strong rope. 

This he threw over the body of the police officer, aril, 
almost before that individual could comprehend what he 
was about, bound hkn tightly to the tree close to wide)- 
he was standing. 

The feelings of the ether officer at this, seeing th« tale 
that waoiLteuded to be his, may perhaps bo imagined. 

As soon as ever Gubbins was done with, the highway • 
men turned to him, and he was served in preeia*dv the 
| same manner. 

He di l not submit quite so readily, and made on® oi 
two efforts to escape, but they were frustrated. 

He might just as well have given in quietiv, for the 
j oifiy good he got by his struggles were some sharp i* j vs 
‘ from tbe highwaymen’s fists, and from the baric is of 
their pistols. 

When he stood in his shirt, he knew that th-? nexs' 
thing to he doae was tor him to be tied to a tsee. 

There was no taking him by surprise, so that i* tb'T 
case the highwaymen had a more difficult ask to pe; 
form. 

But they accomplished it by sheer force 
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'1 ney tied him tightly to m tree that stood very neai 
to tt-e ore to which Gubbins was secured. 

Upon finding themselves perfectly helpless — for our 
friends had taken care to secure their hands so that 
they could not possibly release themselves— they broke 
forth into a succession of the most awful oaths and 
exercratroas. 

Bravo! said Claude— “ go it ! I should advise yon 
to keep np that sort of fun, because it will tend to cir- 
culate your blood a little, and keep yon from getting 
cold. It’s the only exercise you will have for some 
time, I promise yon !” 

‘Yes, said Sixteen-String Jack, as he gathered np 
all the clothes — “yes, 1 should certainly advise you to 
continue your efforts. Take a parting word from me— 
keep up your shouts— scream well— the sounds may 
reach the ears of somebody or other, and yon will be 
liberated ! If yon stay here very long yon will ofcwRd a 
very good ohanoe of being fresen to deatte 1” 

With this very oou.su un,. rumaiK, (lie two Highwaymen 
4 charted, taking all the clotaes and all four horses with 
them. 

They laughed immoderately at the trick thoy had 
played their foes. 

At length they paused in the dell we have eo often men- 
tioned, and when they gained this spot their laughter 
somewhat subsided. 

It was then that Claude said to his companion : 

“ This is a capital joke, Jack, and no mistake ; but yet 
tor all that it’s an awfully cold night t” 

“ Yes — it freezes !” 

“ Well, tell me what yon intend to do with these two 
wretches?” 

“ Why, leave them whore they are, of course I” 

“ But in that part of the Chase the chances are a thou- 
sand to one if they are found before they are starved to 
kath !” 

“Oh — I don’t mean to keep them there so long as 
that,” said Jack. “ You muse remember now that it is 
nearly morning, and I hope to be back here under the 
trees in good time to-night. Then we will set those 
fellows at liberty — it will not bb safe to do so before I” 
“No, that it decidedly would not! We should have a 
tot of their companions after us in no time !” 

“ They must put up with tho inconvenience of remain- 
ing in the cold ! I daresay they will resign themselves 
te their fate in time ; but come, Claude, wc must not 
waste any more time in talking about them ; begin your 
iisgnise !” 

< Iftude obeyed 

Both GubLmsnnd Kibble wore much ~nev ihan 

«ur two friends. 

But this was a convenience rather than otherwise, tor 
the two highwaymen put on their clothes over those 
which they already wore. 

Then, by the aid of a little dry grass, they tj^umgod. to 
pad themselves out as occasion required, aud by the time 
they had donned the whole of the officers’ apparel they 
wore completely metamorphosed. 

They laboured under the disadvantage of having no 
looking-glass, by which to arrange themselves, and they 
had to put up with a little brook as a substitute. 

This answered their purpose tolerably well. 

Then the new day came, and the sun rose. 

It v as yet full early for them to start, so they agreed 1 
to remain in their present position for seme rime longer 
yet. 

The sun quickly mounted, and as evou as the darkness 
was dispelled by his cheering rays they were a ole to make 
reral important improvements in their disguises. 

“You will do now, Claude,” sard Sixteen-String Jack. 
* V should scarcely know you myself, you ara so much 
, ranged. To be sure, if i had the least suspicion that 
von were not a police officer, I should recognise yon at 
once.” 

“Of conrso, and so w»»ald n-nybeay, let them ue dis- 
guised as well as they could. In a case of this sort, w hat 
vou navo to do is to guard against the possibility of & ay - 
mre suspecting yon to be other than you seem to be." 

'‘Just so. And now, a’uout reaohiug London ? W eh 
will be the best way to do it ?” 

I have been thinking of that; aud as we have l—rinn ed 
»v*tr clothes, 1 see no reason why we shcakl m*. natw 
Ms 07 tb,">ir horses.” 


“ Very good ! Aoi . us- own V 

“We mil leave tbeo. in the Chase They will fc*> mte 
enough, no doubt , and as vre are disguised in this way. 
supputdng that for the futui you address me m 
and I will call yow Gubbuto.” 

" Agreed !" 

“ And we shall be aDle to a ay with perfect truth thM 
we come from Hertford; and if wc are questioned by 
anyona and it k known that there ton two officers hearing 
those names in the town, why, we shsU be quite free firo*e 
all suspicion.” 

“That is certain.” 


—a*. *uortly after this that our two meeds rsminto.t 
the horses l»>oiiging to the police officer* aAa rode 
IsiauSy out of tho Chase, 

It was very wise of them to decide to go to London on 
horseback, because the steeds wore a kind of uniform, so 
that they could be recognised at o eoe as belonging to 
the police force. 

“ Which way shall we go, Jack f" ar.ked Claude, ae 
they emerged from the trees. 

“ Oh, we must take the high-road, and ride boldly along 
it. We had better not go too fast, either.” 

“ It’s a ticklish adventure,” said Claude, “and I wish I 
could see to the end of it. However, it doesn’t matter — we 
uave begun, and there’s no retreating.” 

“ True enough. Forward !” 

At a rapid trot, the highwaymen took their way along 
the high-road in the direction of London. 

Before they had gone very far, they perceived before 
them, in the distance, a troop of dragoons. 

The soldiers were drawn np in a straggling kind of 
line across the road, and it became evident that our frienus 
would have to ride through them. 

As Claude trnfy said, let the difficulties of the enter 
prise be what they might, there was no turning beck. 

“Don’t hesitate,” said Jack, to his sompanion — “ride 
on at just the same pace as before. The chances are a 
thousand to one against our being epoken to.” 

Both pressed their hats very hard upon their heaefe, 

A few minutes soon devi cooed the distance between 
them and the dragoons. 

At last th»v readied them, and then a load, clccr voice 
cried out • 

“Kelt! 

The two highwaymen pulled up instantly, and, perceiv 
ing the individual who had uttered the order, they touched 
their hats respectfully. 

“ Oh, police officers, I see !” said the captain of the 
troop coming forward. “ What the devil is the reason, 
you did not pull op as s^>n as you sew Us as yon ver? 
ordered to do 


fhir fra- fife were in periect ignorance M this little 
arrangement, but Sixteen-String Jack did not lose hu- 
preseuce of mind. 

“ Beg pardon, sir," he said, “ but we are behind, and 1 
said to Kibble a moment ago, ‘We mnst stop,’ but h? 
said, ‘Oh, no, just salute as you pass— that will do, because 
onr time is precious.’ " 

“Where are you from ?” asked the captain, who never 
for an instant imagined that the police officers were other 
than they seemed to be. He would jnst as soon thought 
of wondering whether the sun, which was then shining 
upon them, was the same that, he had seen set the night 
before. 

“We aie from Hertford,” said Jack, in reply, u and are 
on our way to Newgate, as it is expected that tne mat of 
the woman who calls hersell I ick Turpin's wife will come 
off to day !" 

“Oh, yes, to be sure — of course I Well, pass on, and 
when you come to the next troop of dragoons, don t at 
tempt to pass them by without stopping !" 

Sixteen-String Jack readily promised that he would 


not, and rode off. • 

They were fortunate enough to escape detection during 
the whole of their journey, and this fact may to! attr! 
buted to the boldness of their plan more than to anything 
else. 1 

The outrageous idea that two highwaymen wouid have 
the audacity to disguise themselves a* police officers, and 
ride along the high-road oy broad daylight never'ouoa 
entered the minds of those tfey passed, and no 
wonder. . , , . 

in perfect safety, then, our twt friends ros.c? tv tw 



[dick TURPIN ANNOUNCE* HIM DETERMINATION TO HTS COMRADES,] 


OM Bailey just as the clock of St. Sepulchre's Church 
whs chiming; the half-hour past nine. 

The success which had attended them so far inspired 
both with a great amount of confidence, which, in itself, 
would go a long way towards keeping up the decep- 
tion. 

“ Wo will put up at the stables opposite the Governor’s 
house," gaid Jack. “You know the place I mean ?” 

Yes, yes — quite well.” 

“ Onr horses **■ *U be handy there in ease we shall want 
them.” 

“ Right ! You had better say no more, for fear we "houhl 
be overheard.” 

f n another moment they reached the archway leaning 
to the stables, which we have already had occasion to de- 
scribe. 

Several police officers had come up from various country 
t»v ns that were not many miles distant from the nietro- 
No. 131 .— Brack Bess. 


polis, and had even put up their horses in these very 
stables, so that the arrival of our two friends was taken 
quite as a matter of course. 

Some time would yet elapse before the court would 
open, and how to spend that time they scarcely knew. 

With an assumption of great carelessness, however, 
they both strolled out into the Old Bailey. 

Just as they emerged from the archway, however, they 
/aught sight of a man in the uniform of a Bow Street 
runner. 

He was short and stout, and his was of a strange, 
purple colour. 

The two highwaymen recognised nm at once, and 
their hearts began to beat strangely. 

‘•Hallo, mates!” he cried — for Mr. Wriggles nappened 
to be uncommonly good-tempered that morning — “hullo, 
mates, where are you from P 1 know your faces quit/? 
well ! What town do you come from?” 
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CHAPTER DCXXYIU 

HE, TORIOGLE8 TAKES SIXTEEN- STRING JACK AND 
CLAUDE DUVAL TO NEWGATE. 

SfeAKING these words, Mr. Wriggles looked inquisi- 
tively into the oountenances of the two disguised high- 
waymen. 

They bore the sorntiny unflinohingly, and Sixteen- 
String Jaok, taking a constable’s staff from his pocket, 
with a little gilt orown at the top of it, as a testimony 
of his authority, he replied : 

“ Hertford we come* from. My name ia Gubbius, 
and my mate here ia Kibble.” 

“Oh! indeed!” said Wriggles, stroking his chin. 
" Hertford — Gnbbina — Kibble ! Well, I don’t recollect 
yon at all, except by your faoes ! I suppose I must have 
seen you, some time or other !” 

“Very likely,” said Claude, carefully speaking in a 
disguised voice. “ I seem to remember your face very 
well ; but I oau’t think of your name.” 

“Indeed!” said the chief offloer, buttoning up his 
coat. “ You don’t reoolleet my name — ha! "Well, it’s 
Wriggles ! Perhaps you know me now !” 

He said this with a very pompous and imposing air. 
As for Sixteen- String Jack and Claude, they pretended 
to be quite overcome with awe as soon as the announce- 
ment was made. 

They retreated a stoji or two, and both bowed very 
low. 

“ Exouse us, sir !” said Sixteen-String Jack humbly ; 
“ pray excueo us ! It was deoidedly wrong upon our 
part to forgot so active and enterprising an officer as 
youreelf. Pray excuse ns !” 

“ Oh, all right— atl right !” said Wriggles, who was 
always delighted by any great show of respeot. “ There 
is no harm done that I see. But what, briugs you from 
Hertford this moruiug P” 

“We have come to see the trial !” eaid Jack. 

“ Yes !” said Claude, “ that’s it ; but I’m most awfully 
dry, riding so far. It would not be presuming too much 
to ask the great Mr. Wriggles if he would be kind enough 
to join us in a glass P” 

“Oh, certainly — certainly!” said Mr. Wriggles. 
“There’s a capital place just at the corner ; and there’s 
twenty minutes good betoro the court opens.” 

“ Yon do us too rnnoh honour!” said Sixteen-String 
Jack. “ T should not have dreamt of daring to ask you ; 
but then Kibble, he always was darin’, and that’s why 
I makes a kind of pal of him.” 

Quite delighted with these two polioe officers, whom 
he set down as being capital fellows, Mr. Wriggles led 
the way to a public-house elose'at baud. 

He was so blinded by his vanity, and the deference 
with whioh they had treated him, that lie never sus- 
pected them for a moment., as surely ho ought to have 
done. 

Rum was edled for, and while they were imbibing it, 
Wriggles eaid : 

“Now, look here, my bids. If you pay attention to 
what I have to say, there will probably be money earned 
by the pair of you.” 

“Mr. Wriggles,” eaid Jack, with great emphasis, 
“ you niay depend that I shall pay the greatest possible 
attention to every word yon say. I don’t look for re- 
ward, no more does Kibble, I kuow. Do you, Kibble?” 

“ Not a bit of it! We only look, Mr. Wriggles, to 
you ; and we’re delighted to be honoured by your confi- 
dence.” 

Thereupon, the glasses were emptiod, and when they 
were filled again, Mr. Wriggles said: 

“ Well, now to business ! I want as many men as I 
can conveniently get hold of, both inside the court and 
out.” 

Jack uoddod. 

“ You see,” continued Wriggles, sinking his voice to an 
impressive whisper, “ I’ve got tne idea in my head that 
we shall see those fonr highwaymen attempt to enter the 
court to-day. If they appear, i shall let them go in right 
euongli, but quietly nab them as they’re coming out.” 

“Good — good!” said Jack, pretending to bo exces- 
sively delighted, and yet not feeling very comfortable. 
"Good — good! that’s a capital idea, and one well 
worthy of you, Mr. Wriggles!” 


“Well, that’s my notion. I thought, however, that 
that girl being a prisoner would have drawn better. ’ 

“ What do yon mean, Mr. Wriggles ?” 

“ My words are rather mysterious to you, no doubt , 
but there’s nothing like making yon understand just how 
things are. I captured Maud, and put her into New 
gate, because I thought Dick Turpiu and his gang Would 
attempt to get her out again ; but they have not come 
yet— they have not made the least attempt. I have 
watohed round Newgate, night and day, ever since sh < 
has been a prisoner, and have had lots of men to assist 
me, but not a sign of them have we seen.” 

“ I understand now,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “ what 
you meant by saying she did not draw as well as you 
expected.” 

“ I begin to think sometimes that 1 have made a mis- 
take, and that Diok Turpin doesn’t care so much for 
her after all, and is rather glad than otherwise, and that 
I have taken a trouble off his hands.” 

" It may be so,” said Jaok — “ it may be so, or it may 
not!” 

“ Very true. Still, as matters have gone so far, she 
will take her trial, and I can’t help thinking that those 
four highwaymen will steal into the court somehow or 
other.” 

“ But what did you want us to do ?” asked Jack. 

“ Why, you must go in and stand among the people 
during the trial. I can tako you through a private 
door, and you can mingle with the crowd and move about, 
and all the while you are doing so keep your eyes wide 
open ; scrutinize everybody’s faoe ; observe everybody’s 
motions. If yon see anything suspioious, take care !” 

“ Mr. Wriggles,” said Jaok, “ I am delighted to think 
you should honour me so far ; lam truly delighted— I am 
more than delighted, Mr. Wriggles ; ain’t yon, Kibble : 

“Oh, I am — I am 1” eaid Claude, placing his hand <.:i 
his stomach and making a bow. 

“ Very good, then !” said Mr. Wriggles. “ Now cod oj 
along with me.” 

The two highwaymen dared not refuse ; but yet >n 
their hearts they felt very uncomfortable indoed, : i I 
wished Mr, Wriggles had been at the devil before ho 
had ohane.ed to address them. 

It wonld have been a great satisfaction to our friends 
if they could have exohanged a whisper with each other, 
but that course would have been a very imprudent one 
to adopt, for, to a certainty, it would excite Mr. Wrigjj 
glee’s suspicions. 

Nor could they with any safety- exchange meaning 
glances with each other. 

Reluctantly, then, they followed him into the street. 

For the life of them, they could not decide whether he 
suspeoted thorn or whether he did not. 

They knew full well that he was exceedingly artful 
and clever, and that he would play any trick in order to 
get them into his power. 

The breasts of Claude and Jack wery filled with very 
similar thoughts and misgivings ; indeed, as they crossed 
the road they asked themselves : 

“ Suppose, now, that old Wriggles Las recognised ue, 
and protended not to do so, how shall we do then P Is 
this an elaborate little scheme of his to throw us off our 
guard, and decoy ns into Newgate P If he does suspect 
us — if ho lias recognised ns, how easy it will be as soon 
as we get inside for him to shut tho door and cry : Now 
I have you both !’ ” 

They had not time to nsk themselves any more ques- 
tions, for the street — by no means a wide one — by this 
time was crossed, and Mr. Wriggles ascended tho steps 
leading to the vestibule of tho prison. 

The two highwaymen followed closely behind him ; but 
when they reached those steps, and fairly stood beneath 
the shadow of tho dismal prison, their hearts sank lower 
and lower. They wore now in a truly desperate fix. 

It ie true they woro not yet inside the prison ; lmt 
then, if they had turned and fled, such close pursuit 
wonld have beeu made after them that capture would 
have been certain. 

The only chance they had— and that seemed slighter 
and slighter the more they thought of it — was that Mr. 
Wriggles had not recognised them, and was aoting in 
perfect good faith. 

In answer to tho furious summons upon the knocker, 
tko little wioket in the door was opened, and as soon as 
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the janitor ouught sight of Mr. Wriggles, he opened the 
door with magieal celerity. 

And now at this last moment the disguised highway* 
men lingered. 

“ Come on !” oried Mr Wriggles — “oome on ; you’ll 
find we shall only be just in time after all !” 

Our friends did not dare refuse obedience, and so 
slowly and reluctantly they ascended the steps. 

In another moment they stood within the vaulted roof 
of the vestibule. 

A loud olaug came upon their ears. 

They turned round. 

The door was shut, and the man on the loon nad con- 
signed the key to his pooket, 

How was the crisis of their fate. 

They did not dare to look at each other, or to glance 
at Mr. Wriggles. 

That individual, however, had addressed one of the 
turnkeys who was sitting on a bench. 

“ Winoh,” he oried, “ where’s Mr. Cawthorn ? Has 
he gone into the oourt yet ?" 

“I believe he has, sir,” replied the turnkey. “He 
went through awhile bacx ; but whether lie’s preparing 
his book, or whether he’s in the oourt I can’t exaotly 
tell.” 

“ Well, never mind, get your keys.” 

“Yes, sir; but whioh do you want?” 

“Those,” said Mr. Wriggles, pointing to a small 
bunch, hanging up against the wall. 

The turnkey took them down without hesitation. Se- 
lecting one, he applied it to the look of a strong door. 

With a squeak, the door receded upon its hinges, and 
then a long vaulted passage was presented to view. 

“ Follow me !’’ cried Mr. Wriggles ; “ this is the way !” 

Our friendr iiked their situation less and less, and 
were fast resigning themselves to their fate. 

They really believed that Mr. WriggJ.es had got the 
best of them. 

To attempt to retreat would have been ridioulous. 

They had no resource but to walk straight on. 

Other doors were opened, corridors traversed, flights 
of steps asoendod and descended. 

‘ We’re on the high road to the oells, that’s quite 
clear !” thought Jack to himself. ‘ We’ve brought our 
pigs to a nice market at last ! I could never have believed 
that I 8honhl have been suoh a d — d fool to be drawn 
into Newgate in tnia way !” 

Just as this thought passed through his mind he 
turned his eyes ■towards his companion. 

Claude’s face wore a peouliar expression ; but it was 
one that Sixteen-String Jaok was quite able to com- 
prehend. 

“ He's thinking the same as I am,” was Jaok’a reflec- 
tion ; “ but no matter, we're in — an l let the affair end 
how it may, we can’t be worse off than we are now.” 

‘ Here we are at last!” oried Wriggles, as Winoh 
paused before a door. “ It’s rather a roundabout way. 
isn’t it ? but it avoids the brush.” 

How the highwaymen strained their eyes and fixed 
them upon that door. 

No words could convey the least idea of the revul- 
sion of feeling which came over them when, upon the 
<!nor beiug opened, a loud murmuring sound reaohed 
I heir ears, and they saw in front of them the hoads of 
tne lawyers, and the dock on the opposite side. 

Mr. Wriggles, then, had kept good faith. 

Ho had not suspected thorn, and they had suffered all 
tiiat torturing suspense for nothing. 

“ Now. my lads,” he said, “ you know what you have 
to do. I have business elsewhere. Without seeming 
to do so, look carefully at everybody, and make your- 
selves acquainted — so far as yju can — with the features 
of every one in the court.” 

“Mr. Wrigglos,” said Jack, “you may depend upon 
us. If these higliwymen are here, depend upon it we’ll 
find ’em out.” 

“ I f yon do, the rew..»'d will be glorious,” said Wriggles. 

Winch closed the door, and Mr. Wriggles crossed over 
to the opposite side of the court. 

“ What an escape !” whispered Jaok faintly, into his 
coinnanion’s ear — “ what an escape !” 

“Rather,” said Claude; “but pray don’t speak of it 
until ,ve are safely outside this confounded place. I 
don't feel as if 1 could breathe in it; beside*, we had 


better nob whisper too tnueh, for fear Wriggles should 
see us and suspeot something.” 

“ All right,” said Jack ; “ we’ll carry out his orders ” 

So saying, both looked about them with curiosity 
and interest. 

Tho proceedings had not commenoed, and so they were 
able to observe everything accurately. 

Of oourse their principal object was to diaoover their 
two companions, Dick Turpin and Tom King. 

CHAPTER DCXXIX. 

TOM KINO tS SUSPECTED AND FOLLOWED B7 A POLICE 
OFFICER. 

It will bo remembered that we left Tom KiDg in Covent 
Garden Market, where he parted with his oomrade Dick 
Turpin. 

He loitered about the waggon for a minute or two, in 
order to appear quite at his ease, and then entering the 
market, strolled on, gaping about him until he reaohed 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

By observingthedireotion he was taking be knew quits 
well that he should get to Newgate in a straight line. 

Just as he was passing under the arohway at the top 
of Duke Street, he saw a polioe officer leaning idly 
againt a stone post at the corner. 

Tom strolled on, pretending to take no partioular 
notice, aud without he chose tooross over, he would have 
to pass very olo3e to this idle polioe officer. 

He hesitated as ta whioh would be the moBt polite 
course, and finally determined to keep straight on. 

The offioer stared him very hard in the face as he 
passed, and Tom fancied that his suspicions were aroused. 

Nevertheless lie walked on along the south side of the 
open spaoe, and then entered Lincoln’s Inn. 

Onoe, and only onoe, Tom ventured to glanoe behind 
him, and then lie saw the police offioer following in his 
footsteps. 

“ I was right,” he murmured. “The fellow suspects 
me. Now what is to be done ?” 

This was a troublesome question. 

It wns quite olear, however, that it would never an- 
swer to oontiuue on his way to Newgate with a polioe 
officer at his heels, and so Tom was obliged to tax his 
inventive powers to the utmost, in order to find a means 
of getting out of his present difficulty. 

He looked all around him, glancing in turn at every 
object ; but he saw nothing suggestive of a new idea. 

A few steps would take him into Chancery Lane; but 
Tom determined not to enter that busy thoroughfare 
until by some means or other he had put an end to the 
officer's meddlesome interference. 

Accordingly he walked about, looking np at the tall 
houses with their dirt-begrimed windows, and finally 
leaning" against the wali in the Old Square’, looked up at 
the clock, which was just then striking the hour. 

The polioe officer in the most vexatious mauner possi 
ble stopped also, aud he also glanoed up at the clock. 

“ He’s got his eye on mo !” said Tom, “ that’s certaiu. 
Confound the fellow — how am I to elude him ?” 

The Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, presented a very busy 
appearance that morning. 

Thin, hungry-looking lawyers were bustling about 
with blue bags under their arms , and barristers witii their 
long gowus and wigs were flitting hither and thither. 

“ I’d better not stop here any longer,” thought Tom 
“ I’ll take another walk round.” 

Ha did so; and passing under a kind of arohway, 
turned the corner. 

For a moment he was out of sight of the inquisitive 
police offioer. 

Close by a number of doors stood invitingly open. 

Tom looked at them, and then, growing desperate, he 
bolted qniokly into one of the houses. 

Ho was so fortunate as to cross the threshold and 
eomnienoe the ascent of the stairs before the police 
offioer had time to emerge from the archway aud notice 
wld ah way he had gone. 

He would have to unravel the mystery of Tom’s dis- 
appearance by his own aeut-eness. 

Leaving hun to that difficult task, we will follow the 
highwayman, who, when ho entered that house had 
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really no idea whatever as to the next step he ought to 
take. 

Fearful lest the officer should enter that house, Torn 
continued to ascend the stairs. 

lie weut up as quietly as foot oould fall, and upon 
reaching the tliird-tloor landing he stopped. 

“1 am out of his sight!” lie muttered to himself, 
“and that’s not much after all. He will know very well 
that I have disappeared somewhere close at hand, and 
consequently will keep a watch on all the houses. How 
can 1 emerge without being seen ? — he may stop there 
for hours 1” 

Tom’s positiun was embarrassing. 

It was particularly necessary that he should avoid 
detection, and that he should reaoh Newgate in a short 
spaoe of time. 

It seemed doubtful whether he would accomplish 
either of these objects. 

“I have it!” lie said at leugtb. “There’s only that 
way. Aha, Mr. Officer, with all your ’outeness, I think 
you’re done for now !” 

Tom was in high spirits again, for he believed that 
the plan he had thought of would be effectual in baffling 
his fo«. 

What his scheme was his aots will quickly show. 

Just before him was a small, dirty door, on- the upper 
portion of wliioh was painted in white letters, “ Mr.. 
Lawson.” 

Who Mr. Lawson was Tom had not the remotest idea. 

Nevertheless, he knocked boldly with his knuokles 
upon the panel of the door. 

The summons was auswered by an individual olothed 
in a barrister’s robe and with a wliito powdered wig on 
his head. 

it seemed as though he was about going out when 
Tom knocked. 

“ Beg pardon, zur,” said Tom, assuming a behaviour 
and modo of speech suitable to his attire. “ Be you Mr. 
Lawson ?” 

“No,” was the reply. “You will find Mr. Lawson 
inside.” 

With these words, the barrister walked out and de- 
scended the stairs, while Tom King passed through the 
door and entered a small room fitted up like an office. 

At a table near the window a man was sitting with a 
pile of papers before him. 

He was thin aud pale, and had a nervous, irritable 
look. 

When Tom entered, he glanced up from his writing, 
und jerked out : 

“ Well — well, who are you ? What do you want P” 

Tom adroitly closed the door, and, observing a little 
brass bolt close to the handle, he shot it iu an instant 
into its socket. 

Had there been the least colour in his face, Mr. Law- 
eonwouhl have turned pule, but hiscountenance was habi- 
tually so white that no emotion could make it whiter. 

Nevertheless, hi& fingers shook to euoh an extent that 
the pen fell from them. 

“ What do you want, ?” he ventured to ask again, as 
Tom King, witli one stride, reached the table. 

“First,” cried the highwayman in a stern tone, and 
producing a pistol as lie spoke — “ first, 1 require pro- 
found silence; and, second, that you at ouoe obey my 
oommanda 1” 

Mr. Lawson was a timid, nervous man, and he had, 
above. all things, the greatest dread of firearms. 

He shrank back in his chair, and, holding his hands 
before his face, as though they would bo a shield, he 
cried : 

“Don’t — do..'t ! Oh! murder! Turn it the other 
way — it might go off, or something!” 

“It will go off, you may make sure,” said Tom, 
“ without you are silent!” 

“ I am silent — I will do anything if yon won’t point 
that pistol at mo — I can’t. Lear firearms!” 

“All right!:’* said Tom, lowering the point of his 
weapon. “Are yon open to listen to reason?” 

The lawyer smiled feebly. 

“If you are,” continued Tom, just, listen to vdiat 1 
uay : I want assistance of a certain kind of you, and I 
will have it! If you consent I will make yon a present 
of ten guineas; if yon refuse, I sin' II shoot you first, and 
help myself to what I require afterwards !” 


“ State your wishes,” said Mr. L iw»on, Induing out 
his hand 1 “if possible I will comply with tliem !” 

“ I was not mistaken,” said Tom. ‘‘I thought when 
I first glanced into your countenance that you would be 
open tu oonviclion. Am 1 to understand that all is 
comfortably settled ?” 

“Yes,” said tne lawyer, holding out his hand, and 
moving the fingers as though anxious to clutch the ten 
guineas Tom had offered. “Any professional assistance 
I can render shall be yours ; there is no need of any 
violent demonstration !” 

“ The assistance I require is strictly professional !” 
said Tom. “ There’s a case coming on at the Old Bailey 
to-day in which I feel deeply interested; I want a law- 
yer to accompany me in order to watch the case.” 

“ My dear air, is that all ?” said Mr. Lawson, who had 
sat in the office for many a day longing fora client, and 
he was overjoyed to think he had found one at last — “ is 
that all you require ?” 

“ Very nearly.” 

“Then why threaten me with a pistol, or behave in 
the violent, eodentrio manner you did?” 

“Oh! thiuk nothing of it,” said Tom, “it’s only au 
eccentric, pleasant way I’ve got — that’s all !” 

“ I grant it’s eccentric,” said the lawyer, pretending 
to take it as a joke ; “ but I can’t say it’s very pleasant. 
However, let us attend to business. What’s the nature 
of the case you want me to watch ?” 

“I’ll explain all the particulars to yon as we walk 
along,” said Tom King. 

“Very well, my dear sir. I am delighted, of course, 
to attend to any of your suggestions. Pray command 
me !” 

“ 1 intend to do so. Have you a barrister’s gown and 
wig?” 

“Vos, I have!” said the lawyer, looking much sur- 
prised at the strangeness of the request. 

“ Well, produce them, now, at once !” 

Mr. Lawson was iu such a state of nervous exoitemeut 
that he scarcely knew what ho was doing. 

Nevertheless, he retained sufficient self-possession to 
enable him to rise from his seat, and go to a box upon 
wliioh had been painted : “ Sir John Scott’s estate.” 

He raised the lid of this box, and Tom then perceived 
that, instead of containing any papers relative to an estate 
it held nothing but a black eilk gown and a horsehair wig. 

“There they are, sir,” said Mr. Lawson. “I suppose 
you wish mo to put them on ?” 

“Oh, not at ail,” said Tom — “not at all; quite the 
reverse ! I inteud to put them on myeelf !” 

“ You?” 

“Yes !” 

“ For what reason r” 

“ I don’t like my present attire ; it’s inconvenient — 
doesn’t suit meat all! So look — off it conus, aud I 
mean to turn lawyer!” 

Mr. Lawson glared in amazement at his ecoentrio 
visitor. 

Torn King vapidly threw off the clothes he had ob- 
tained from the farmer, and commenced wrapping the 
voluminous black silk gown around him. 

“ But, sir — sir,” cried the lawyer, “ this cannot be per- 
mitted — it must not be — it is most irregular!” 

“ Not in the least,” said Tom — “it fits me toaT, and 
it comes quite down to my toes ! The robe uiuet be 
rather long for you, Mr. Lawson.” 

“ Sir, 1 tell you I cannot permit this — I will not per- 
mit it — I will shout for help!” 

“No you won’t,” said Tom, quietly taking the pistol 
from his pocket again, and cocking it — “no, you won’t; 
you will think better of your intention! Takeaseoond 
thought !” 

The lawyer did, and remained silent. 

“ Now,” cried Tom, “ I will give you a few words of 
explanation ! Pay attention ! I am a desperate man, 
r dneed to desperate straits ! I amin danger, but don’t 
intend to remain so if I can help it; I will tell yon what 
I require, and yon can take your choice ! That dress 
which 1 have jest cast, off is a mere disguise ; I have 
been suspected and followed! You understand it wes 
necessary I should obtain a chango of apparel, and I 
have done so !” 

Tom settled the wig on his head as he epoko, and then 
looked very ranch like a barrister indeed. 
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“ I Lave no doubt,” continued Tom, “ that the person 
who suspects me is watching down below in the square. 
He will expect to see someone dressed in those clothes. 
Being attired thus, I shall escspe his notioe. If I conld 
trust you, I would leave you here ; but as I can’t, you 
must oome with me ! Put on your hat ; I will take hold 
of your arm, and we will go to Newgate together.” 

“I won’t!” Baid Mr. Lawson, aBBurning as much de- 
termination as he could. ” I won’t — I refuse, and 
there’s an eud of it.” 

“ Very good,” said Tom. “ If you won’t go with me 
l shall be forced to leave you here ! Only one kind of 
oien keep secrets — you’re not one of them ; but I intend 
io make you.” 

The lawyer looked at the highwayman with unfeigned 
dismay. 

“ The only kind of men who keep a secret,” continued 
Tom, " are dead men ; so, if I leave you behind, I ehall 
leave yon a dead man ; I shall shut your body up in that 
jnpboard : I shall lock the door and put the key in my 
pocket; I shall stick a piooe of paper on one of the 
panels, and write on it : ' Re! nrn next week.’ By that 
time I shall be far enough off and safe, so that when 
they find your body it won’t signify to me in the least !” 


CHAPTER DCXXX. 

RELATES HOW TOM KING AND DICK TURPIN GAINED 
ADMISSION TO THE COURT. 

The perspiration of intense fear started out in large 
beads upon the oountenanoe of Mr. Lawson. 

It made him feel oold and clammy all over to hear 
Tom speak in the awful manner he did about the con- 
cealment or discovery of his body. 

His knees shook under him, and he would oertainly 
have lost the power of supporting himself had he not 
sank down in an undignified manner npon the top of 
one of the boxes. 

“You see,” said Tom, “I am generous — I give you 
the opportunity of making your ohoioe — it is quite in- 
different to me which way you decide, thougii, to be 
preoise, I would rather not have the trouble of putting 
you ont of the world !” 

Mr. Lawson groaned. 

“Now, then,” said Tom, “I have no time to Bpare ! 
Will you accompany me to Newgate, keep my secret, 
and receive ten guineas for your trouble ? Or will you 
refuse, aud be shot through the head, and locked up in 
that cupboard P” 

“ I— I consent !” gasped the lawyer — “ I ooneent ! I 
have the law on my Bide ! I consent through bodily 
fear !” 

“Yery good,” said Tom; “I don’t want to irritate 
your nerves by the sight of thie pietol, so I shall hold it 
□nder the gown, just so. Now arise, put on your hat, 
and follow me!” 

Mr. Lawson rose, and going to another box which 
professed to contain the documents pertaining to some 
one else’s estate, he produced a hat ami a coat. 

He threw off the jacket he had been wearing, and put 
these articles on. 

“That’s right,” Baid Tom. "As an earnest, take 
these five guineas — you shall have the remainder before 
the day is over.” 

Mr. Lawson was very poor. 

He had Bat in his chamber waiting for oliente for many 
a long weary day, and how it was lie continued to exist 
without any visible means of support would have been a 
mystery in any other place than Lincoln's Inn. 

Hip thin, wasted form, however, olaarly showed that 
he took but little nourishment, and it was this that had 
reduced him to his present pitiable state of nervousness 
and terror. 

Torn King put hie hand under the lawyer’s arm in 
quite a loving way. 

“ Now, Mr. Lawson, the case is very plain ; here’s 
the pistol handy in my grasp — I could raise it in an in- 
stant. You understand that?” 

Mr. Lawson nodded. 

“ Now, I want yon to descend the stairs with me, with 
my hand on your arm, just as it ie now. In the same 
way 1 want you to walk through the square out into 
Chancery Lane; then we will get a hackney-coaoh and 
drive to Newgate. I sha’n’t let you quit my Bide during 


the whole of the day ; but, above all thinge, bear this in 
mind : Yon may think that you will be able to find 
some opportunity of orying out that I am some desperate 
character in disguise, and that I am holding yon in thrall. 
I grant that suoh an opportunity may occnr, and that 
you would be able to avail yourself of it; but do you 
know what would be the consequences?” 

Mr. Lawson made no reply. 

“ I will tell you,” said Tom — “ you might ensure my 
detection — you might get me into serious trouble ; but 
mark thiB : Before you could finish your speech, or be- 
fore anyone could lay bands on me, I should have time 
to raise this pistol and blow your head off — bo you see 
that although you may draw attention to me and get me 
captured, still it will be at the price of your life. Do 
you understand that?” 

"1 — I do 1” gasped Mr, Lawson. ‘Your words 
freeze my blood. However, I’ve got the five guineas ; I 
am a poor and needy man and Bhall be glad of the five 
guineas more, bo yon may put np your pistol and treat 
me with perfect confidence 1” 

Tom shook his head. 

“ No,” he oried, “ I eha’n’t do anything of the kind — 
I ehall trust you just as far as I am obliged, hut not a 
bit further. As collateral security, I shall hold this 
pistol aB you see it now. Observe it’B on full-cock, and 
oarefully primed. Now, then, are you ready to descend 
the stairs ?” 

“ Quite !” gasped Mr. Lawson — “ quite !” 

The door was opened, and the strangely-assorted paii 
emerged on to the landing. 

Then the lawyer closed the door again, locked it, and 
plaoed the key in his pocket. 

Arm-in-arm they descended the old wooden staircase, 
and in a few minutes found themselves at the top of the 
place leading from the front door into the square. 

Tom gave a rapid glance around him, and, there, sure 
enough, a few paces off, stood the suspicions police-officer. 

He just gave a glance at the two figures and no more. 

He was on the look-ont for someone in the dreBB of s 
farm labourer, and it never entered his active and in- 
telligent brain that the suspeoted person might obtain 
a change of apparel. 

Accordingly Tom King turned the corner, and walked 
under the archway unsuspected, while the police-officer 
still remained in the old position, keeping a preter- 
naturally sharp look-out. 

Either Mr. Lawson was anxious to obtain the ten 
guineas, or else Tom King had obtained a complete 
ascendancy over him, for lie never ventured to make the 
least resistance, or to behave in a manner calculated tc 
attract the attention of passerB-by. 

True to his promise, Tom hailed a hackuey-ooaoh as 
soon as they readied Chancery Lane. 

In this they seated themselves, and Mr. Lawson gave 
the order to the ooaohman to drive to Newgate. 

Believing all lawyers to be treacherous by disposition. 
Tom King kept a wary eye upon his new companion. 

In a few moments the coach stopped in front of that 
door down the court-yard uttached to the Sessions House 
through whioh the lawyers gain admit'anoe to the court. 

How much Tom gave the ooaclirnan Mr. Lawson did 
not know, but conjectured that it must l ave been a 
liberal eum, for the driver touched his hat, and said: 
“ Thank you, sir ! ” in quite a respectful tone of voice. 

Mr. Lawson appeared to b9 known to the officials, 
and the dress which Tom King had on was quite suffi- 
cient to ensure his admission. 

Arm-in-arm as before, they walked along the corridor, 
up a staircase, and then through a door into t ho oonrt. 

Business had not commenced, and Tom King, after 
glancing round him for a moment, said : 

“ We’ll sit down here, Mr. Lawson— this is a place 
that will suit me admirably.” 

“ But it will look strange,” said the lawyer, “ for you 
to stay here — you ought to go and take your scat at 
the table.” 

“No,” said Tom ; “I would rather stop where I am. 
I fanoy I am in less danger of discovery. Now then, all 
yon have got to do is to sit here quietly, and as soon as 
the trial is over you shall have your other five gnineas.” 

This point being settled, the lawyer and the highway- 
man sat down side by side upon a wooden bench. 

Tom King leaned back, crossed bia legs, and then, with 
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an air of easy assurance, allowod his eyes to travol all 
over the court. 

Having thus brought Tom King into (he court, wc 
will leave him there. 

How Sixteen-String Jack and Claude Duval gained 
nlmittaneo we havo already described, and nothing 
more remains for us to do thau to take up the thread of 
the narrative at that point when Dick Turpin was 
stopped half-way up the staircase by the police offi.cer 
at the little wickot gate. 

Dick played his part to perfection, and no cne sue- 
peeted for a single moment that he was other than he 
seemed to be. 

Hie awkward, clumsy movements, and hie broad 
country dialect amused the little group standing round 
him amazingly. 

“Then you're not a witness P" said the police officer. 

“ Oh, hain’t I !” said Dick. “ Well — here’s of oourse 
axin’ yer pardon, for it isn’t for the loiks of me to know 
better nor you, sir, — but I ha’ witnessed many things 
in my time, I have.” 

The officer and people laughed, and the one at the 
gate said : 

“ But have you come here as a witness ?- — that’s" what 
I want to know.” 

“ In ooorse I have." 

“Then, why didn’t you say so at first?” said tl.e 
officer. “ Now, tell me what you are going to witness ?” 

“ Why, I be agoin’ to witness the trial o’ Dick Tar- ■ 
pin’s wife — that be, sir, of coorse, if you’ll let me 
through this here little wooden gaate.” 

There was another laugh at this, and then the police 
officer, who was quite in a good humour, said: 

“Well, I understand what you mean; and as you 
havo walked such a many miles, it would be a pity to 
disappoint you. Go on up the steps — you'll findanothor 
officer above, but you will havo to tioklo his ear, or he 
won't let you go any further.” 

“Here's many thanks to yow, sir,” said Dick, bowing 
and scraping — “many; thanks ; I do woundily want to 
hear this trial.” 

“Go on, theu,” said the officer, who had opened the 
gate to allow Dick to pass through, “and mind, when 
yon get to the top, that you tickle his ear.” 

“ Oh, all right !” said Dick. “ I know very well what 
that means I’ll tickle him when I get up !” 

Thereupon, with an awkward, clumsy movement of all 
hia limbs, and with his hobnail boots clattering on the 
stone stops, Dick made his way up to the landing above. 

Dpon gaining it he saw an officer before him. standing 
as a kind of sentinel at the door. 

The officer had heard the conversation that had gone 
on down below, and had communicated with the officer 
at the wicket by means of dumb motions. 

“ Hero’s axin’ yer pardon, sir,” said Dick, taking off 
hia hat and bowing after every word — “ here’s axin' 
yer pardon, sir, and I hopes as how yow’ll let a poor 
body goo in.” 

The officer shook his head. 

“. Oh, t’othor chap below told mo as how yow'd lot 
me goo in if I'd tickle yer ear. Now, how would yer 
liko yer ear tickling, sir.” 

The police-officer looked right up at iho ceiling. 

Turpin followed tho direction of his eyes aud gazed 
upwards also. 

Tho officer extended his hand in a peculiar way, ard 
moved his fingers rapidly up aud down. 

But Dick pretended not to see him for a moment or 
two, and then, happening to look down, ho pretended 
to catch siclit for the first time of the officer’s out- 
stretched hand. 

Dick placed both his hands on his thighs and laughed. 

“ He, he ! that be a good joke now. Tickle yer ear ! 
Oil, I’ll tinkle him Now, if yow’d ha’ said, ‘Tickle 
yer mouth,’ I should ha’ known what yow moant.” 

Diok fumbled in his pockets for a long while, and at 
last produced a shilling. ,• 

“ There,” ho said, “ taako tha that be a whole day’s 
earnin’s, that be. Ilowsiimiver, taake it, for I d' 
woundily want to hear tho trial.” 

“ Go on, then,” said the officer, pocketing the shilling, 
“ through that door, aud mind you don’t make a noise 
wuen you get inside, or else they’ll tnru you out.” 

“ Oh, I’ll be as dumb us th’ parson’s pig,” said Dick. 


I “ How dumb is that ?” 

“ Why, just bein’ es dumb as dumb can be, and 
never openin’ yer mouth.” 

The officer laughed, and Dick, turning round, passod 
through the door into the court. 

He found himself in a kind of semi-darkness, and 
l lieu, with a suddenness which was magical, a most re- 
markable change swept over his countenance. 

It became grave and sad, aud full of care and anxiety. 

His heart beat, aud his eyes were dim, as he endea- 
voured to take a good look at the scene that was spread 
out before him. 

CHAPTER DGXXXr. 

THE FOUR HIGHWAYMEN RECOGNIZE EACH OTHER, 

AND THE COUNSEL FOR THE PROSECUTION DELIVERS 

HIE OPENING SPEECH. 

The interior of the court-house in the Old Bailey was 
familiar enough to Dick Tuipin, and so. with a kind of 
instinct, he turned his head in the direction of the 
felon’s dook. 

A sigh of relief came from his lips. 

Maud was not there, though doubtless she would soon 
make her appearance, for there was that bustle in tha 
place which is always noticeable just before the com- 
mencement of the proceedings. 

Dick’s eyes were dim. aud ho dashed his hand impa- 
tiently across them. 

Now that he fairly stood within the court a deep slia* 
dow seemed to have fallen upon his soul, and strive as 
ho would he could not dissipate it. 

A heavy gloom — a kind of presentiment that some- 
thing of a dreadful character was about to happen — 
oppressed his spirits. 

He was anxious, too, with respect to his companions, 
and he began to look around him in tho hope of finding 
them. 

For a long time ho was unsuccessful. 

In tho darkness caused by the shadow of a projecting 
gallery, Dick determined to seat himself. 

He had the advantage of being near the door, and 
also of being able to oommand a view of every part of 
the court. 

As an occupation for his thoughts, lie allowed his eyas 
to rest upon the countenance of every person visible. 

Just as he had finished this task, and come to tho con- 
clusion that his oomrades had not arrived, he perceived 
a door open, and then Mr. Wriggles and two other 
police officers appeared upon the threshold. 

He never for a moment dreamt that these two ofticurs 
were his disguised companions. 

Presently, however, Mr. Wriggles moved away, and 
then Dick saw them each close one eye. 

His heart gave one sudden bound. 

“How rash!” he muttered. “But no matter, it 
seems all is well !” 

Ho closed his own oye, according to arrangement, 
and soon had the satisfaction of perceiving that ho had 
been recognized. 

It was only necessary to discover Tom King, and 
then his anxieties upon that score would be at an eud. 

Looking round, lie at length perceived a barrister 
who had one eye closed. 

This, he thought at first, could not be his companion, 
because ho had left him in another disguise. 

But, upon looking more closely into his features, 
Dick at last found that the supposed barrister was 
iudeod Tom King.’ 

He tried in vain to account for the metamorphosis. 

Then, turning hid head, ho saw the two police officers 
standing near him. 

They were only able to exchange a fow words. 

He pointed out Tom King. 

In return they told him that Mr. Wriggles was under 
the impression that they would all visit the court, ami 
that he had announced his intention of submitting 
everyono to a close scrutiny as they departed, 
j They were now silont, and moved away. ° 

* Further conversation would havo boon dangerous 
and provocative of suspicion. 

At this moment the court was opened in due and im- 
posing form by the chief usher. 

The judgo was seated in his accustomed place 
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The jury were packed into the jury-box. 

The usual preliminaries were then gone through. 

Dick’s heart beat loud and fast. 

At length, after such a long separation, his eyes wore 
about to be gladdened with the eight of the being ho 
loved a thousand times better than his own life. 

But under what '•ireumstauces was the meeting about 
to take place ? 

lie was going toviee her standing in tho felon’s dock, 
overcome by oonfusion and shame. 

And this was his own doing — his own fault. 

JIo had muoh to reproach himself with. 

He longed to get nearer to the bar— ho wished to 
stand near her in the hour of trial. 

But he feared to move. 

He knew full well that the eyes of true love are not 
easily blinded. 

Maud would recognize him where a thousand others 
wonld fail to do so. 

Upon gaining the bar, her eyes would undoubtedly 
wander around her. 

If she caught sight of Dick, some change would surely 
sweep over her features. 

It might be trifliug, but Mr. Wriggles, with his lynx 
eyes, would be watching her. 

Not the movement of a muscle would esoapo his notice, 
and if her countenance changed evor so little, ho would 
look upon it as confirmatory of his suspicions — he would 
jump to the conclusion that the high waymen were pre- 
sent among the crowd. 

Wisely, therefore, Diok retained his position, and 
watched for her coming. 

His suspense was soon ended. 

There was an uneasy movement among the persons 
in the court. 

Then was heard the rustle of female garments, and 
the next moment Maud made hor appearance iu the 
court. 

The judge carefully adjnsted his spring spectacles. 

The counsel and barristers fixed their eye-glasses. 

The jury stared, nudged each other, and made re- 
marks All saw her but Turpin. 

From his gaze she was hidden by a haze of tears. 

Soon, however, his eyes cleared, and then he saw her 
looking more beautiful than ever he had seen hor iu 
his life before. 

He could scarcely control the inclination to hold oat 
his anus towards her. 

At first her faoe was pale. 

Then finding so many eyes riveted upon her, she 
turned scarlet, and hung down her head in confusion. 

Mastering her emotions, and endeavouring to pre- 
pare herself for the ordeal through which she was 
abont to pass, Maud raised her head once more. 

She was now as pale as death. 

We must pause here for a moment to describe the 
interior of the court-house, which was different to the 
one in use at the present time. 

It was then the custom to strew the front of the dock 
with various kinds of herbs. 

In order, too, that the prisoner’s face might be seen 
with the greatest possible amount of distinctness, a 
large mirror or refleotor was fixed upon two supports, 
and inclined to a certain angle, so as to cause the light 
to fall upon the person at the bar. 

Every change of countenance — every expression of 
the features or movement of the muscles could bo seen 
with a plainness absolutely astounding, and by this 
means the judge and jury wore often able to coma to a. 
tolerably correct conclusion as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of the prisoner. 

This pale, white, spectral light caused Maud to ap- 
pear to the greatest possible advantage, and a murmur 
of admiratiou aro.sofrom the lips of the persons present 
in the court 

Her delicately-cniselled features looked lovely in the 
extromo, though at the same time the mirror displayed 
to the eyes of Turpin the change in her appearance 
which her imprisonment had caused. 

She was much thinner — her cheeks had lost tlieir 
roundiioss, and her hands looked thin and wasted. 

Iler eyes glittered witli unnatural brightness, and 
under them were dark, livid marks, caused by suffer- 
ing an 1 tears. 
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thm looked around at Mio mauy faces, but Jailed to 
see one that sho recognized. 

Siifjy, siie bent her head. 

The (Jlerk of tho Arraigns then rose. 

He read over the indictment rapidly. 

All that Maud could comprehend was that ehe wag 
charged with aiding, abetting, and succouring a despe- 
rate offender against the laws, to wit, Diok Turpin, the 
highwayman. 

Then, turning over tho documents, the clerk said, in 
a business-like tone : 

“ Maud Uouldman, do you plead guilty or not guilty 
to this indictment ?” 

The poor girl gasped painfully for breath* 

Her colour came and went. 

At last, with great difficulty, she managed to articu- 
late the words : 

“ Not guilty !” 

The plea was duly recorded, and the trial commenced. 

Had the four highwaymen been standing up to take 
their trial, they could not have listened with greater 
suspense or eagerness to all that was said. 

The oouusol for the prosecution then rose. 

There was an immediate silence. 

Even the officials of the prison prepared to attend to 
every syllable. 

The counsel for tho prosecution settled his gown, and 
began 

“ My lord and gentlemen of the jury, — 

" You will admit that to-day I am called upon by duty 
to perform a somewhat unpleasant task. But I will not 
shrink from it. It is hard to see youth and beauty ar- 
raigned at the bar of this criminal court ; but these per- 
sonal advantages must be no excuse for guilt. 

“The prisoner at the bar stands charged with a very 
serious offence. 1 1 is that of aiding and abetting a felon 
— a felon, too, of no ordinary character — no other, in- 
deed, than that deeperato villain, Diok Turpin, the 
high wayman.” 

A slight hiss arose from the spectators. 

The crier bawled for silence until he was quite red in 
the faoe. 

At length order was restored, aud the counsel con- 
tinued 

“ My lord and gentlemen of the jury, — I conceive it is 
scarcely necessary that J should expatiate upon the mauy 
depredations committed by this notorious highwayman. 
With his gang, they set tho law at defiance, and have 
almost put a stop to travelling after dark. Not a single 
road round the metropolis is safe. Considering all that 
has been done— the measures taken — the precautions 
adopted — this does, indeed, seem most extraordinary ? 
It seems impossible — incredible ! — yet. nevertheless, it 
is the case, as almost every person in this court at the 
present moment can testify. 

“ Now, does it not strike you, gentlemen of the jury, 
that it is very singular that these highwaymen are able 
to sot his Majesty's officers at defiance ? It brings the 
whole police force into disgrace, and wed it might — but 
the officers are powerless to help themselves. 

“ My lord and gentlemen of the jury,— It may not 
strike you what is the cause of this deplorable state of 
things. The explanation, however, is most simple. Tbe 
faot is, the highwaymen have numerous confederates, 
aiders, abettors, peoplo who are wholly devoted to 
them, and whose special duty is to screen them from 
the officers of justice. 

“This is the actual state of things, and now you will 
be at no loss to comprehend tho inefficiency of the 
measures which havo been taken 
“ M y lord and gentlemen of the jury,— At cu^iinietratoi s 
of the law, and as private, peaceful, hard-working citizens 
1 ask you whether this state of things can be allowed to 
continuer You will say ‘certainly Dot — this state of 
things must be altered ’ — but how, gentlemen — how ? 

“it seems to me that there is but one course, and that 
is a simple one. I have no doubt as to its efficacy. Let 
the officers of justice busy themselves by looking around 
and approhonding every person who has been known to 
assist this gang of highwaymen. Let them be brought 
before this cou 't — let them receive the full penalty 
which the law allows in such a case. 

“Not only will the highwaymen be deprived of their 
assistants by the adoption of this course, but their oslef 
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confederates — with the fate of their companions before 
their eyes — will refuse to aid them any longer. When 
once thia state of affairs ia brought about, rely upou it, 
gentlemen of the jury, the reign of these highwaymen 
will be over and at au end. 

“ I have made these explanatory remarks because I 
consider it my duty to press for a oonviotion in thia 
case, in spits of the youth and beauty of the prisoner 
which might lead your judgments astray. These quali- 
fications mustnot be admitted as indemnifioatury. Jus- 
tice should be blind. I shall call witnesses before you, 
gentlemen of the jury, who will prove most incontesta- 
bly that on many occasions the prisoner at the bar has 
soresned Dick Turpiu and his companions from justice. 

“ My lord and gentlemen of the jury, — Before I con- 
clude I ought to mention that the defenoe set up by the 
prisoner, when brought up before the magistrate at Bow 
Street, was that she was wedded to Dick Turpin. 

*' If this can be proved, the case, so far as he is con- 
cerned, will fall to the ground ; but I think I shall be in 
a position to prove that sho extended the same succour 
and assistance to the other members of the gang as she 
did to Dick Turpin himRolf. 

“ If eo, you will see at onoe that she still continues 
obnoxious to the charge. This, my lord and gentlemon 
of the jury, is all that I intend to trouble you with. 

“ I now propose to call witnesses before you, who will 
depose to the faots I have laid before you. My last 
words being an earnest entreaty that you will not allow 
the youth, the beauty — the feminine beauty — or the 
tears of the prisoner at the bar to operate unduly upon 
your minds to the subversion of jus' ice I” 

With these words, the oounsel for the prosecution sat 
down. 

His face wore an expression whioh seemed to say, “ I 
rather think I have said something decidedly clover ; 
let the oounsel for the defence get over that if he can !” 

There was a slight pausn in the proceedings. Maud 
wiped away the tears that thronged into her eyes. 

She waa growing terrified ; and well she might, for 
the speech made by the counsel for the prosecution was 
m every way calculated to alarm her. 


CHAPPED DCXXXII. 

IN WHICH MR. WRIGGLES IS EXAMINED AND CROSS- 

EXAMINED, AND IN WHICH THE COUNSEL FOR THE 

DEFENCE MAXES AN ABLE SDEECH ON BEHALF OF 

THE PRISONER AT THE BAR. 

The junior counsel, to whom was entrusted the task of 
questioning tho witnesses, now rose. 

He was evidently improssed with the importance of 
the duties he had to perform. 

“ Call Mr. Wrigglea !” he cried. 

There was a slight bustle near the door of the court, 
and then the ohief officer made his appearance. 

He walked rapidly towards the witness-box, deposited 
his bat on the table, shut the little door in front of him, 
and took the oath to speck the whole truth and nothing 
but- the truth, in a very matter-of-faot, business-like way 
indeed. 

“ Your name is Wriggles, I presume ?” said the 
junior oounsel. 

“ It is ?” 

“ What are you ?” 

“Chief of police at Dow Street.’’ 

41 Very good. Now look at the prisoner at the bar 

Mr. Wriggles did so. 

“ Do you know her 

“ Tes.” 

£ ‘ What is her name ?” 

Maud, I bfdievo ; though I conld not swear to it.’ 

“ Why not t” 

“ Because 1 have only a recolleotion of having heard 
her called by that name, and shouldn’t like to swear to 
anything I was not quite certain of 1” 

“ Very good, Mr. Wriggles ; your caution does you 
great credit.” 

Mr. Wrigglea made a low bow, and waited for the 
next question to be put. 

“ Will you be good onongh,” said the junior counsel, 
“ to give us all the information you caw respecting the 
prisoner at the bar ?” 


“ Perhaps if I tell all,” said Mr, Wriggles, “ I should 
take up too much valuable time.” 

“You have had some experience,” said the junior 
oounsel ; “we will leave it to you. Do not say any. 
thing you oonsider superfluous,” 

“ Very good, sir. Then 1 will just say that I hap- 
pened to become acquainted with the prisoner a long 
time ago. The oiroumatanoea I will not mention. 
After Dick Turpin’s daring escape from Newgate, lu> 
went to a house where the prisoner then resided, and 
galloped off with her. Since then they have nearly 
always been in oompany with each other, and the pri- 
sonor on many occasions has enabled Dick Turpin to 
escape, either hy giving him information of the approach 
of the police-officers, or by concealing him.” 

“Very well, Mr. Wriggles — that’s explicit enough. 
I suppose you are prepared to awear to the truth of 
what you have said ?” 

11 1 have just sworn to it,” said Wrigglea. “It’s 
perfectly true, and, if neoessary, I might enter much 
deeper into the details.” 

“ And so you thought yourself justified in applying 
for a warrant for the apprehension of the prisoner ?” 

“ I did. It was granted to me, and I captured her at 
a farm-house some distance from London, since whioh 
time she has been a prisoner in Newgate !” 

“ That will do, Mr. Wrigglea — I have no more ques- 
tions to ask you !” 

Mr, Wriggles did not attempt to desoand from the 
witness-box, for he guessed he would be submitted to a 
cross-examination. 

He was not deceived. 

A barrister rose who had been retained for the defenoe 
by Mr. Lazenby, who intended to act honoatly by the 
highwaymen, and to prooure the aoquittal of Maud if it 
was possible. 

“ Now, Mr Wrigglea,” said the oounsel for tho 
defence, “ I wish to ask you a few questions in connec- 
tion with this matter.- Do you speak according to your 
own personal knowledge, when you say that the prisoner 
has aided and abetted Dick Turpin ?” 

“ 1 do.” 

“ Then, such being the case, I shall require you to give 
me the particulars. Can you mention any one oooasion 
on which she committed the offence laid to her charge ?” 

“ I can,” 6aid Mr. Wriggles; “I can mention a very 
palpable case indeed, which was witnessed not only by 
myself but by several men who were with me.” 

“ Dasoribe it to the oourt, then !” 

“ From information I received, I went to an old, de- 
serted mansion on the Finchley Road, where I believed 
the highwaymen had taken up their quarters. I found 
there only Dick Turpin and the prisoner at tho bar. 
Several of my men were slain, but wa failed to capture 
either. Both rode off upon Dick Turpin’a horse, bettor 
known aa Bluck Boss.” 

“And what did you do then, Mr. Wriggles?” 

“As quiokly as I could I set forward in pursuit, and 
at length, after going many miles, discovered them, not 
long after sunrise, on the high-road.” 

“Pray go on, and put your narrative into a3 few 
words as you oan.” 

“Very well, then. Well, I saw Dick Turpin — who, 
refusing to surrender, had been fired at — I aay I saw 
Diok Turpin lying on tho ground in the middle of the 
highway. Near him stood Black Bess and the prisoner 
at tho bar.” 

“ You saw all this yourself, I presume ?" 

“ I did, and there were several police officers with me 
who saw it too. We plied both whip and spur, and 
made the best speed we possibly oould, for we believed 
that, the oaptnre of Dick Turpiu was now quite certain.” 

“ Well, well — go on !” 

“To our astonishment, howover, the prisoner at. tho 
bar raised np the body of Dick Turpin, and, somehow or 
other, managed to place him ou to the back of his steed. 
She then mounted afterwards ; and although we made 
every exertion, they set off at such a furious gallop as 
to outdistance us, for our horses were jaded. Still, if 
she had not achieved this feat we should certainly hnvo 
made Dick Turpin prisoner, for he was unconscious 
owing to the quantity of blood he had lost.” 

“So that's your case, is it, Mr. Wriggles? You’re 
quite sure you would have captured l«m had not the 
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[maud’s despair and grief.] 


prisoner at the bar performed the very easy feat of lift- 
ing an insensible man on to the baok of a horse ?’’ 

“ Yon speak doubtfully,” eaid Mr. Wriggles, “ and I 
don't wonder at it — it peems very strange. Luckily, 
however, at least half a dozen polioe-offioers saw it as 
well as myself !” 

“And I suppose that will be the best authenticated 
case you oan call toJour recollection ?” eaid the oounsel 
for the defence. 

“ I could recollect more if necessary — but I hope that 
will be sufficient for the Court. Half a dozen men will 
at once step into thi3 witness-box and swear to the 
truth of all I have juet eaid !” 

“ Very good — that will do ! You may stand down so 
far as I am concerned. I don’t want to trouble you any 
further.” 

■ The counsel for the defence resumed his seat, and Mr. 
Wriggles stepped out of the witness-box. 

Ko.,135.— Black 6km. 


Si.v other polioe-offioers were then called who had 
been in company with Mr. Wriggles on the morning in 
question. 

They all corroborated every particular of his evidence. 

The account they gave of the transaction was un- 
varying. 9 

The counsel for the defence thought it needless to ask 
them any questions, so they were one by one by the 
prosecutor’s oounsel allowed to stand down. 

“ Have you any more witnesses to call ?” asked the 
judge. . . 

“ None, my lord ! I imagine that is quite sufficient. 
To my mind, the case is olearly proved. Here is the 
prisoner. They swear to her identity, and, if seven 
men are to be believed, I think she certainly conspired 
to effect the escape of Dick Turpin.” 

The counsel for the prosecution thtn sat down ana 
arranged hie capers. 
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fie leaned back in his jest, with & satisfied air, as though j 
he thought it w ss quite impossible to shake the evidence 
which had just been given. 

The counsel for the defence, however, now rose, ead 
there was not one present in the court who did not pre- 
uare to listeU ^ith redoubled attention to every word he 
said. 

“ My lord and gentlemen of the jury,” he commenced, 
ih a deep and earnest voice, “ I can assure you it gives me 
unfeigned pleasure to stand here as I do to-day the 
champion of lieauty, youth, and innocence. Yes, inno- 
cence, for I shall be able -to prove in a very few minutes 
that the prisoner at the bar is quite guiltless of the crime 
laid to her charge. 

“First of all, however, I wish to call your attention to 
the case as it stands against her. 

“ Here you have seven police officers, who stand up in 
the witness-box one after the other and repea* exactly the 
same tale without any variations whatever. They tell 
you that when Dick Turpin lay insensible upon the road- 
way, she lifted him up in her arms and placed him on the 
back of hia steed. 

“Now, gentlemen of the jury, I should consider I was 
offering you an insult if I attempted to prove by any other 
means than a glance at the prisoner at the bar that the 
act with which she is charged is a physical impossibility. 
You will observe, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, that 
the prisoner at the bar is neither more nor less than a 
delicate girl. It is impossible for anyone to find there the 
least indications of uncommon strength but even of that 
average ameunt of it which is found in females generally. 
These is nothing masculine in her appearance. 

“Now, then, with regard to Dick Turpin. We have 
him not here to-day to ascertain his weight, or to look 
upon him to see his size; but I have no doubt many 
present have, at some period or other, beheld him. Let 
as suppose, however, that no one has done so, in which 
case, as he is a man, we will assume that he is only of the 
■iverage height and weight. This would not be correct, I 
snow, because from the accounts given of personal con- 
flicts by the officers, it is evident that he must be pos- 
sessed of an uncommon amount of strength, from which 
it is only fair to infer that he must be of rather large pro- 
portions and of considerable weight. 

“Sb much for the rider. Now we come to the horse. 
Who is Black Bees? Who has seen her? Not I, cer- 
tainly ; perhaps, gentlemen of the jury, none of you. 
For argument's sake, however, let us suppose that this 
horse is of an average height. I believe this to be about 
fifteen hands. Do you know the height of fifteen hands? 
As I stand erect, it is about level with my shoulder ; but £ 
aiu many inches taller than the prisoner at the bar, there- 
fore we will assume the height of the prisoner is fifteen 
hands — it certainly is not much more. 

“ Yon perceive, gentlemen of the jury, the point to 
which my remarks are tendinsr Taking the prisoner at 
the bar as you see her, taking Dick Turpin to on » man of 
average height and weight, taking his horse to bo of 
average height also, let me ask you whether it is physically 
possible for a weak- frail woman to do that w’iHj nine 
men out of ten would foil to do if they tried ? 

“The probability ie that Dick Turpin would weigh a 
hundredweight and a half, I should like to know whether 
you consider the prisoner at the bar strong enough to 
lift half a hundredweight from the floor on to the front 
of the dock ? That, gentlemen of the jury, is only one- 
third of the weight, and it would be a very much easier 
task to lift a mass of iron provided with a handle than 
it would be to raise the body of a man, whioh, it is 
evident^ must be a diffioult thing to do. 

“ So mnoh, gentlemen, for the case that hue been 
brought before you. » 

“ The police ofhoam nave, one «rter another, taken an 
oath that they have seen done what they desoribed ; 
but, gentlemen of the jury, surely you would not take 
the oath of those polioe officers in defiance of your own 
reason and oommon sense ? Had they sworn they had 
seen two auns shining in the sky at one time, yon would 
not have credited their evidence, because you know full 
well that what they stated was impossible; but no 
more impossible, gentlemen of the jury, to my thinking, 
than it would be for a girl to place the insensible body 
at m man upon a horse’s back.” 


CHAPTER DOXXXIII. 
maud's trial continues, and some fresh am 
INTERESTING FACTS ARB BROUGHT OUT. 

The counsel for the defence quite warmed with his sub- 
ject. He had uttered the last few sentences with great 
excitement and volubility, so that he was compelled to 
pause a moment to regain breath in order to proceed. - 

This opportunity was seized upon by nearly all the 
spectators to give vent to their own feelings in the 
mattes, and. to use a theatrical phrase, there was quite 9 
“ round of applause.” 

It was i” vain the nsher waved b<s hand and roared 
“ Silence !” until he wad black in the face ; not the least 
notice was taken of him, and his cries only seemed to in- 
crease the general clamour 

It was not until the judge rose to his feet, and declared 
that he would immediately clear the oonrt if the interrup- 
tion continued, that silence was obtained. 

The counsel's logio had come npon all with irresistible 
force, and the jnry looked at each ether, and whispered, 
and nodded, as though they were quite convinced that 
what the officers had sworn to was untrue. 

And Dick. How his eyes glistened, and his breath 
came short and thick, as he listened to this powerful 
speech ! 

He was indeed delighted to think that Mr. Lszenby 
had chosen so fit a person to defend the prisoner at the 
bar. 

Such was the impression produced upon his own mind, 
and upon the minds of his companions also, chat they felt 
quite certain Maud would be decreed not guilty, even if 
the defence of her marriage was not put forward. 

And Maud herself listened with wonder and interest to 
every word that fell from her defender’s lips. 

During the confusion, the young counsellor had rapidly 
turned his papers over, and by the time the applause had 
subsided he was standing calm and erect, ready to con- 
tinue the subject he had ahown himself so competent of 
handling. 

“My lord and gentlemen of the jirry," he resumed, 
“believe me, I consider that what I have already said and 
proved is sufficient to ensure the acquittal of the prisoner 
at tho bar. 

“ That which I have just said, however, is not rfhe de- 
fence I have to offer in her behalf. I merely wished to 
show you that there was evidently an animus against the 
prisoner, the cause of which concerns neither you nor me. 
But it was too monstrous to suppose that, because seven 
police officers choose to swear to it, all the world must of 
necessity believe that my client perforated the impossible 
feat of lifting the body of a man on to a horse. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, — I presume that v . a iras tho 
best and the only case which .„ey could bring before yam 
of the prisoner’s guilt. That was the only time when 
they saw her aidin and abetting the notorious highway- 
man, Dick Turpin. 

“ Well, gentlemen of the jury, it would tusOnre no differ- 
ence in my case if she really did do what these officers 
, swckt to having seen. It would not matter if she had 
I atirh-d and abetted or assisted Dick Turpin a thousauu 
times to make bis esoape Irons justioe ; it would nu 
matter if a thousand witnesses could come forward and 
swear that she had doue so, simply beoauae, gentlemen 
of the jury, the prisoner at the bar happens to be the 
lawful wedded wife of Diok Turpin I” 

Another hum of applause arose in the oourt, but it 
was soon stifled, partly beoause they wished to hear 
what more was said, and partly beoause all had antict 
pated that this announcement would be made. 

The judge expeoted it, and the jury too, beoause it 
will be remembered, Maud, when brought before the 
magistrate at Bow Street, had made her defence by 
declaring that she was legally married. . 

“ Yes, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, I can con- 
clusively prove that the prisoner at the bar is the wife 
of the notorious Dick Turpin. 

M It. may be urged that the oeremony was performed 
in an irregular mauuer. I am ready to admit that the 
banns were never openly asked in any ohuroh; still, 
they were married, and by a clergyman of the Church 
of England, whose certificate I now hold in my hand.” 

The counsel held a slip of paper in the air and wav«d 
it in a triumphant manner. 
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The judge Lent forward and signified, by a slight 
gesture, that he wished to inspect the document. 

It was accordingly handed to him. * 

“ This seems a very strange irregnlar certificate !” he 
exclaimed, as he turned it over. 9“ This should be on a 
printed form and properly witnessed. It is nothing 
but a few words scrawled by some one, and signed.” 

He held out the paper and passed it to the jurymen, 
who examined it one after the other with looks of pro- 
found wisdom, and at last it was handed back to the 
counsel for the defence, and then he said : 

• “ My lord and gentlemen of the jury, — I told yon that 
the oeremony, though perfectly legal, was performed 
irregularly, and, such being the oase, it is no more than 
reasonable to look for an irregular oertifioate. 

'•This paper I now hold was written by Mr. Martext, 
the clergyman who performed the ceremony. Had 
everything been strictly in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Churoh, he would, of course, have furnished 
a proper certificate ; but he could not do this, and, 
rather than my client should suffer for that of which 
she is innooent, he wrote this paper^ believing that his 
simple declaration of the marriage would be held suffi- 
cient for the purpose of obtaining an aoquittal. 

“That, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, remains 
for you to deoide. 

“ In conclusion, I' have only to say that I have demon- 
strated dearly enough that what the officers have sworn 
they saw is an absolute impossibility, and I now declare 
that the prisoner at the bar had a right to aid and abet 
Dick Turpin, for he is her husband, in proof of whioh I 
bring forward the declaration of a olergyman of the 
Church of England to that effeot. 

“On these grounds, then, I confidently ask you, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, to return a verdict of not guilty. Ou 
no oocasion has my client performed more than the duty 
whioh every wife owes to her husband. She has suffered 
a long and painful imprisonment in Newgate. If, then, 
fou oonsider she deserved some slight punishment, 1st 
that answer for it. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, weigh over all that I have 
said, and if yonr consciences will permit you to do so, 
return a verdict in favour of my olieut.” 

The counsel for the defenoe sat down, and again loud 
applause broke forth in the oourt ; but silenos was soon 
regained, for there was not one present who wished to 
run the risk of being deprived of hearing the remainder 
of the trial. 

The oonnsel for the prosecution now rose. 

It was evident he intended to exercise his right of 
reply— a right whioh was more often enforced than at 
the present day. 

During the earlier part of the speech made by the 
counsel for the defenoe, Mr. Wriggles had been busily 
engaged in writing something upon a slip of paper. 

As soon a.-* he had finished it, he folded the paper up, 
and hauded it to the counsel for the prosecution, who 
real it, and nodded. 

Vary few observed fhis little transaction, but those 
who did felt that it meaut something. 

There was an ease and confidence visible in the bearing 
of the counsel for the prosecution when he rose to reply. 

He glanoed round the oourt, at the prisoner, at the 
jury, at the judge, at the witnesses with an expression 
* on his faoe that said, plainly enough : “Just mark how 
easily, by a few words, I shall be able to put; down the 
tala that has been told by the counsel for the defence.” 

Diok’s suspense was extreme, and he waited breath- 
lei ly for the counsel to commence. 

Maud, too, with a beating heart, olntched the front 
of the dook tightly, and fixed her eyes upon his counte- 
nance ; but in this direction she found nothing to in- 
spire confidence or hope. 

My lord and gentlemen ot the jury,” he began— “ Pro- 
, bably yon have heard with the same feelings as myself 
tfis extraordinary defenoe offered by my learned friend, 
i will admit that what he has said seems upon the faoe 
of it to be logioal and oonolusive ; bnt I need soarcely re- 
mind yon how often appearances are deceptive, and surely 
they were never more so than they are in the present 
instance. Hia deductions will not bear the least criti- 
cism or examination, as I will shortly prove to you. 

* All that my learnei friend said with respect to the 

possibility os impossibility of ths prisoner at the mt lift' 


ing a man on to the baok of a horse, and the compari- 
sons and estimates of weight aud strength, I admit to 
be very ingenions, bnt in a case like this something 
more than ingenuity is required. 

“ Ton must not overlook the fact, gentlemen of the 
jury — though my learned friend appears to attach bnt 
little importance to it — that the feat described was wit- 
nessed by seven police officers, who have deposed on oath 
to what they have seen. One faot well testified to is, in my 
opinion, worth a thousand suppositions or hypotheses. 

“It seems incredible that snoh a thing could be done, 
bnt, as we are all aware, under oertain conditions, and 
when there is an extraordinary degree of excitement, 
things are performed by persons, of which they would 
be totally incapable in their calmer moments. 

“ That there is an attachment or connection between 
the prisoner at the bar and that desperate offender, 
Dick Turpin, I do not pretend to dispute. 

“ According to the account given by the police offioers, 
Dick Tnrpin waB wonnded, yet ha had sufficient strength 
to mount his ateed, taking the prisoner on to the saddle 
before him, and to gallop off. Bnt when he had gone 
some distance, the weakness produced by loss of blood 
caused him to loss his balance, and he fell down into the 
roadway. At this time the police officers were within 
sight. They were ooming on at full gallop. The prisoner 
at the bar must have seen them — must have been aware 
of their approach. She must also have been oonsoiona 
that her 00m panion was in imminent danger. He waa 
lying insensible on the roadway, and, in suoh a state, 
would fall easily into the hands of the police, in spite of 
the resistanoe whioh she might offer. Under these cir- 
cumstances, then, it is only reasonable to suppose that a 
feeling of desperation mast have entered into her heart. 
She must have been powerfully — tremendously excited, 
and, under the influence of that excitement, finding her- 
self endowed with thrice her usual amount of strength, 
she performed the apparently impossible feat, which was 
witnessed by the seven polioe officers. In connection 
with this, there is another thing which must not be over- 
looked. We have no evidence to prove that Dick Turpin 
was totally insensible. He might have bean incapable 
of keeping his balance on the back of bis steed, but for all 
that he may have been able, with the assistance of the 
prisoner, to rise to his feet, and then the task of plaoing 
him on the horse's back would become much easier. 

“ But there is another and by far more important oir- 
cumatance that I have to bring under yonr notice. It 
is a detail — a particular whioh should have been stated 
by the police officers at the time they gave their evi- 
dence, but from some cause or other — forgetfulness, 
most probably — it was not mentioned. 

“ Now, I bold in my hand a piece of paper, upon which 
certain words have been written and signed by Mr. 
Wriggles, the chief police offioer, who, yon will remem- 
ber, witnessed the whole transaction. Some degree of 
confidence ought to be placed in any statements he may 
make. He now oocnpies, and has oconpied for a long 
series of years, a high official capaoity ; bnt in this in- 
stance there is another reason why extra importance 
should be attaahed to what he says. 

“ In fcis zeal to capture the notorious highwayman, 
Mr. Wriggles dealared that he whipped and spurred his 
steed continually, and by this means he managed to 
shoot ahead of his men to the extent of between one and 
two hundred yards. Therefore, it follows that he must 
have beheld all that took place with more distinctness 
than any of the rest. 

“ On this paper Mr. Wriggles states that he saw Dick 
Turpin lying helpless on the roadway. He saw the 
prisoner at the bar attempt to restore him to oonsoious- 
ness, and so he redoubled his efforts in order to reach 
the spot in the shortest space of time ; bnt before he 
oonld accomplish this, he saw the prisoner at the bar 
plaoe the insensible or nearly insensible body of the 
highwayman upon the back of the steed. She was 
assisted in doing this by the horse itself. We have all 
heard marvellous stories recounted of the sagacity and 
docility of the highwayman’s ateed, Blaok Bess. By 
her rightful owner she had no doubt been carefully 
trained, and a visit to any cironeor equestrian perform- 
ance will show to what an extent the training and teach- 
ing of horses may be oarried, sinoe in these plaoss they 
are frequently seen to perform many tricks by word 
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of command. It might be that this Black Bess had 
undergone a similar oourse of treatment to the horses 
to which I am now referring. At any rate, Mr. Wriggles 
positively swears that the horse knell down, and thus 
the prisoner at the bar was enabled to perform that 
feat whioh my learned brother for the defeuoe has been 
so oareful to prove to you was an impossibility.” 

The rules of the oourt forbade the counsel for the de- 
fence to take any notice of this remark. 

lie oould not in any way interrupt the proceedings. 

Nevertheless, he managed to let the oounsel for the 
proseoutiou and the judge and jury see what he thought 
of this statement. 

As soon as the opposiug oounsel had finished, he 
threw down his quill pen on the table with a gesture of 
disgust and incredulity ; then, leaning baok in his chair, 
he said, quite audibly : “ Piah !” 

The counsel for the prosecution must have heard 
this, but he took no notice of it. 

“That, gentlemen of the jury, is the statement made 
by Mr. Wriggles. It clears up the whole mystery at 
once, and makes the impossible feat comparatively easy. 

“ We have no evidence, as I before remarked, to show 
that Turpin was quite insensible, and if he had a little 
use of his limbs, aud if the horse had knelt down in the 
way Mr. Wriggles swears he did kneel down, why, then, 
it would be very eusy for the prisoner at the bar to 
plaoe the highwayman’s body on tho baok of Black 
Bese.” 

CHAPTER DCXXXIV. 

MB. WRIGGLES MAKES AN IMPORTANT COMMUNICA- 
TION TO THE JUDGE. 

“And now, my lord and gentlemen of the jury,” con- 
tinued the counsel for the prosecution, “ I hare another 
and far different point to touch upon. 

“ This oonoerns the question — is the prisoner at the 
bar the wife of Diok Turpin or not P 

“ If that question oan be answered in the affirmative, 
why, then, my oase immediately falls to the ground. 
But, gentlemen of the jury, I think you will be inclined 
to feel doubtful whether the question can be answered 
lu the affirmative. 

“ My learned friend for the defence produces a certifi- 
cate, it is true. That certificate you have all of you seen. 
What is your opinion of it P I need not ask it. About 
such a certificate there can be but one opinion ; indeed, 
I am not right in applying such a term to it, for it is 
not a certificate at all. Gentlemen of the jury, it’s im- 
possible that such a document as that can be aooepted 
as evidence, and I marvel greatly that my learned bro- 
ther should have presumed to waste valuable time by 
bringing it forward at all. What is it P A mere scrap of 
dirty, orumpled paper which may have been written 
upon by anybody. Who is Mr. Martext P Where is 
he P To what church does he belong P How is it that 
those entrusted with the defence have not secured this 
person, and brought him forward to swear that he per- 
formed this marriage oeremony P 

“ These are questions, gentlemen of the jury, which I 
shall not pretend to answer. I leave them to my learned 
brother. 

“ If such a document as this can be produced in a court 
of justice, and acoepted as evidence, and a verdict given 
in accordance with it, why, then there would be an end 
to justioe altogether. We should have everybody ooming 
into oourt with a certificate of some kind or other. 

“No, gentlemen, that piece of pnper is not sufficient; 
it requires to be substantiated by the olergyman and by 
the persons who witnessed the solemnization of the 
marriage. 1 believe I am justified in stating that none 
of the parties 1 have just referred to are in attendance, 
therefore that certificate must be disregarded altogether 
— it is of no value, no weight; and what you have to 
decide between, gentlemen of the jury, are the faots 
sworn to by seven witnesses and the logical inferences 
of my learned friend ; indeed, you have to decide be- 
tween facts and hypotheses. 

“ This, gentlemen of the jury, concludes the oase. 

“ Both sides of the question have been heard ; wit- 
nesses have been called. I now leave the whole of the 
faots in your hands for your impartial consideration and 
Just deoUion. bat I trait that ail of you hay* aindi 


sufficiently well bulanoed to prevent the subversion of 
justioe by feelings elioited by the sex, by the youth, by 
the personal attractions of the prisoner at the bar.” 

The counsel for the proseoution sat down in his seat 
with a bang, and pushed his papers away from him. 

There was now a slight bustle and stir all over the 
court. 

The jurymen were whispering ; the barristers, accord- 
ing to their wont, were laughing over feeble jotje* ; the 
judge was turning over the pages of his note-book ; and 
the spectators were busily asking themselves which 
way the case would be deoided. 

Then the usher oalled for silence, and for once in his 
life he was instantly attended to. 

As if by magic, everyone became still, for all were 
auxious to know what the judge had to say upon this 
subject. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury,” he began, in a low muin- 
bliug tone, which increased in loudness and distinctness 
as he proceeded, — “ l canuot refraiu from making tho 
remark that this is the most extraordinary'oase that hae 
ever been brought before me since I have occupied my 
seat upon this beuch. It is in every way a most excep- 
tional affair, aud I trust we shall be able to arrive at a 
proper and just deoisiou. 

“ In my judgment, the whole case turns upon one 
point, and that point is, whether the prisoner at the bar 
is the wife of the person she is accused of aiding aud 
abetting or not. If she is the wife, gentlemen of the 
jury, it is almost unnecessary for me to say you will be 
compelled to return a verdiot of not guilty, even if you 
should feel satisfied in your own minds that she had 
assisted in the esoape of a desperate oharaoter from 
the hands of the police, beoause the English law holds 
it to be the duty of a wife to succour her husband in 
every way she oan, and that suoh is a wife’s duty, few 
would, I fancy, venture to dispute. 

“ And now, gentlemen of the jury, how are we to deoide 
this point P We are handed a paper whioh purports to be 
a clergyman’s certificate, but which it clearly is not— that 

is, not in the ordinary aooeptation of the term. But it was 
stated by the counsel for the defenoo that the ceremony 
was performed in an irregular manner. That 1 oan credit 
easily, for I think it would be difficult indeed to find a 
clergyman who wauld be willing to perform the marriago 
ceremony for a desperate highwayman ; yet, if we are 
to believe the counsel for the defenoe, the ceremony has 
been performed, and this document is a proof of it. 

“ To my thinking, supposing the prisoner at the bar to 
be married, the only means by which a clergyman oould 
be induced to give his oonseut would be by plaoiug him 
in extreme bodily fear. From what I have heard of this 
Diok Turpin, one can easily imagine that he would not 
sornple to terrify a minister of the Churoh of England. 
But suppose, through fear of his life, a clergyman did read 
the marriage service over them, the oeremony would then 
be valid enough to ensure the acquittal of the prisoner. 
Then, through the ceremony being thus performed, the 
olergyman would not dare to write a proper certificate, 
but he might, iu order to escape iJl-usage, write suoh a 
document as has been produoed, and whioh would to 
all intents and purposes prove the marriage. 

This is a serious matter for our consideration, and 
I regret that we have not more evidenoe to enable ue 
to oome to a deoisiou. 

“If we search out this Mr. Martext and p'aoe him in 
the witness-box, it would be doing him au irreparable 
injury ; in faot, I question whether it would be possible 
to find him after the ooourrenoes of this trial have been 
brought to light. As a measure of safety he would take 
to flight, and eo the case would remain just where it is 
now. Therefore, gentlemen of the jury, I must ask yon 
to take the statements made by the counsel for the de- 
fence, and to take the certificate, prodnoed, for just 
what they are worth, and no more, and I trust you will 
not refuse to listen to the pleadings of mercy whioh 
should always be tempered with justice.’ 

The judge stopped suddenly aud looked down. 

Standing close to him, holding a folded paper in his 
hand, was the ohief police officer, Mr. Wriggles. 

The judge frowned slightly, and said, in a sharp voioe : 

“ Eh — what — a paper ? What do yon want f ” 

“ Would you be good enough to take it and look at 

it, ay lord f” said Mr. WrifftlM- with a boWt 
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The judge look the paper aa requested, and then all 
noticed that when hia eye ran over its contents hia brows 
knit angrily together, and that he bit hia upper lip. 

Curiosity to know what that paper waa aboRt now 
rose to the highest pitoh. 

Diok Turpin waa beginning to feel more at ease, and 
Maud’s heart began to grow lighter, for from the 
manner in whioh the judge had represented the case to 
the jury, it waa evident he waa inclined in her favour. 

The moat obtuse-minded juryman must have been 
a ware that the judge desired that a verdiot of not guilty 
should be returned against the prisoner. 

* What waa in the paper P 
That was just what everybody wished to know. 

They could only guess at its oontents by the appear* 
anoe of the judge's oountenanoe. 

Mr. Wriggles having delivered it, returned on tiptoe 
to hia seat, smiling and nodding, and looking very aelf- 
satisfied indeed. 

His looks seemed to express : “ I rather think I’ve 
settled that business now !” 

Except the j udge and Mr. Wriggles, no one in the court 
knew what the paper was about, and the seoret was con- 
fined to them, for the judge folded it in half, tore it up 
into tiny pieces, and threw the fragments beneath his 
desk. 

But there is no reason why this should be kept a seoret 
from the reader. 

It waa simply a note from the magistrate who had 
colluded with Mr. Wriggles in hia scheme for plaoing 
Maud in Newgate as a means of getting the highway- 
men into their power. 

It aimply stated that the ends of juatioe would be fur- 
thered by oausing her to be kept a prisoner in Newgate 
for some time longer, beoause they had every hope, if this 
waa done, of oaptnring the gang who had made all tra- 
vellers afraid to venture on the high-road after dark. . 

The magistrate oonoluded by saying that he had oom- 
munioated with the Secretary of State on the subjeot, 
who fully approved of the course suggested, and recom- 
mended ita adoption. 

After receiving suoh a letter as this, the judge oould 
not refuse to reoommend the postponement of the trial. 

He waa very eorry— very reluotant to do this, for 
Maud had made a favourable impression npon his heart ; 
but he had no resource, however ; and so he concluded 
hie address to the jury in a very different manner to 
what he had intended, and to what everybody in the 
court expected. 

“ At first, gentlemen of the jury, I had intended to 
reoommend the acquittal of the prisoner ; but upon se- 
cond thoughts on the matter I have resolved, in order 
chat the ends of justice may be fully met, to poetpqne 
this trial until the next sessions. The whole matter will 
then be cleared up. Mr. Martext shall be sought for and 
brought up to give his evidence. By this means, and 
this means alone, we shall be able to deoide whether the 
prisoner is married or not. If it should prove that she 
is, she will be set at liberty ; and if not, I shall be com- 
pelled to pass upon her the sentence deor eed to those who 
abet and assist felons. Therefore, gentlemen of the 
jury, you will understand that the case stands adjourned 
until the next sessions, when I hope we shall have the 
opportunity of fully investigating it.” 

Hth the a words, the judge rose from hie seat and 
abruptly left the bench by drawing aside the ourtain 
whioh covered the entrance of the refreshment-room. 

The jury looked in surprise at eaoh other, and ex- 
changed remarks. 

After the judge had spoken, there was for a moment, 
or, perhaps, less, a profound silence all over the oourt. 
This was caused by absolute amazement. 

No one could credit that he had heard aright ; but as 
the oonviotion gradually settled npon them that the 
prisoner waa indeed to remain in custody until the next 
sessions, the indignation they felt expressed itBelf in 
loud hisses and groans. 

Then there was suoh a tumult and uproar as probably 
bad never before taken place within those walls. 

As for our friends, they were stunned — bewildered — 
overwhelmed ! 

They had not failed to perceive the partiality the 
judge showed to the prisoner, and felt oertain that he 

woiud act as leniently as possible j and unquestionably, 


had it not been for the note produoed by Mr. Wriggles, 
Maud would have received a triumphant acquittal. 

The rage, vexation, and disappointment whioh filled 
their breasts we oannot possibly desoribe. 

At first Diok Turpin felt heart-broken to think that 
Maud was again to be consigned to a olammv cell in the 
prison of Newgate ; but directly afterwards he olenohed 
his hands and pressed his teeth closely together with 
determination. 

“ Not for long,” he murmured to himself — " not for 
long 1 Before the next sessions she ehall be at liberty I” 

As for Maud, she covered her face with her hands 
and burst forth into a passion of sobs and tears. 

Up to that moment she had retained her calmness and 
self-possession in a really wonderful manner ; and as the 
case proceeded, hope had grown stronger and stronger 
in her heart. 

Her face had been very pale, but her eyes were bright ; 
her breast heaved with suspenseful excitement, for she, 
too, shared in the belief that a verdiot of not guilty 
would be returned against her. 

But when she saw the dark form of Mr. Wriggles 
oreeping towards the judge, a kind of shadow orept over 
her heart. 

She knew him to be no friend of hers, and she observed 
with pain the ohange which took plaoe in the judge’s 
countenance. 

But when he announced, oontrary to the tenor of the 
preceding portion of his speeoh, that he had determined 
to postpone the trial until the next sessions, she oould 
maintain her oomposure no longer. 

Her heart swelled— the tsars sprang to her eyes, and 
she wept loudly and bitterly. 

Then she felt a hand upon her shoulder, and a voioe 
in her ear said : 

“ Come !” 

She reooiled and shuddered at the oontact. 

Dashing aside the tears that oontiuually filled her 
eyes, ehs looked painfully all round the oourt. 

But owing to the position Diok oooupied, she oould 
not see him ; and this, perhaps, was fortunate in the ex- 
treme. 

Again the hand waa plaoed upon her shoulder. 

Again the stern monosyllable was spoken in her ear. 

The next moment she found herself descending the 
winding staircase whioh leads from the floor of the dock 
into the strong ohamber beneath. 

CHAPTER DOXXXV. 

DICK TURPIN AND HIS TWO COMRADES PLAT THE 
VERY DEVIL WITH THE POLICE OFFICERS. 

The tumult and uproar in the court still continued; 
indeed, eaoh moment it seemed to increase in violence 
rather than to abate, and this, too, iu spite of all the 
efforts made by the officers to restore silenoe. 

Then the judge, looking stern and white, and with 
his lips closely oompreseed together, drew aside the 
curtain and appeared. 

He was saluted instantly by a chorus of groane. 

Of these apparently he took no uotioe. 

He held up his hand, as if to implore a moment’s 
silenoe. 

The nproar osased as if by magio. 

“If this disorder continues,’’ he oried, " I will have 
the oourt cleared, no matter at what risk 1 Did you 
hear f I say I will have the oourt cleared, no matter 
what it may oost to aooomplish it 1” 

Again the assemblage bnrst out into howls and cries. 

'* Clear the court !” oried the judge, in a voioe that 
could be heard above every other sound. “ Mr. Caw- 
thorn, inatruot your officers to dear the oourt !” 

With these words he again retired. 

Mr. Cawthorn quickly marshalled a body of police 
officers, who were headed by Mr. Wriggles. 

They drew their outlaaae? and prepared to force the 
people out by the points of their weapons. 

Tnis was a state of things that was highly advan- 
tageous to our friends. 

They paused a moment, in order to think in what way 
they oould beat avail themselves of it. 

Sixteen-string Jack and Claude stood dose together, 
and the formes whispered i 
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“ Remember what wo seem to be ! We are polioe 
officers. Let us perform our duty !” 

“ What do your mean ?” asked Claude. 

“ You see Dick, over there ?” 

“ Yes, but don’t mention his name, even in a whisper.” 

’Right — we must be cautious. Do you see he's hissing 
and groaning and clapping his hands together like the 
rest ? Let us seize him — let us pretend to make him 
prisoner, as one of the ringleaders in the riot ; by this 
means we may drift ont into the Old Bailey, and if so, 
when we onoe get among the crowd all will be well.” 

“ That’s a bold scheme, Jack, and rather dangerous.” 

“ Not at all — not at all 1 I feel convinced that it will 
answer !” 

“Well, then, let ns try it. I can propose nothing 
better myself.” 

Vigorous efforts at this moment were made by the 
police-officers to dear the court. 

Those under the direotion of Mr. Wriggles continned 
to press steadily onwards, with their cutlasses before 
them, and the people, naturally enough, shrank back as 
soon as they found the steel in oontaot with their bodies. 

Then the other polioe offiaers who were about the 
eourt assisted their oomrades by dragging the people 
out into the corridors, while others made prisoners here 
and there of those persons who had been moet'aotivein 
oreating the disturbance. 

Suddenly, then, to his surprise and to his alarm as 
well, Diok Turpin found himself seized roughly by a 
couple of police officers. 

He made a furious struggle to get free, and no doubt 
would have released himself from their hold — for, in 
the exoitement of his feelings, he forgot all about his 
two comrades being so disguised — but a whispered word 
from Claude set him right. 

He continued hie struggles, but hot so violently as 
before. 

He comprehended their plan in a moment, and though 
he struggled, and they endeavoured to hold him, he 
worked his way gradually towards the door. 

He had only a yard or two to go, for the reader will 
remember he had seated himself dose to the door, and 
before any of the others could notice or understand what 
they were about, Dick Tnrpin and his two comrades were 
standing on the stone landing at the top of the staircase. 

Dick continued his struggles, and. his two comrades 
made a great show of dragging him down the steps. 

Below them was the little wicket-gate, and there stood 
the police officer on guard at it. 

“Now, Dick,” said Claude, “when we get a little 
lower down, give a sudden struggle to get loose ; we will 
let you go. Jump over that wicket, and make your way 
into the street. We wiil follow you with all speed. 
Mingle with the mob, and we will run in the opposite 
direction to that which yon may take.” 

Dick nodded, and immediately afterwards they came 
near enough to the wicket on the stairs to exeoute their 
purpose. 

The police officer on guard there looked very mnoh 
surprised at whut he saw, though he was aware that a 
commotion of no ordinary character was going ou above. 

He knew that Diok had been made prisoner for some- 
thing, and was endeavouring to get free. 

He determined to resist his further progress, so he 
fastened the wioket-gate, and stood there to keep guard 
at it. 

Then, with a sudden effort, Diok broke loose. 

He hurried down three or four steps, with his com- 
panions following at his heels. 

| Hallo, (Jhawbaoon !” said the officer, as soon as he 
saw Diok. “ Whatever have yon been up to 1 Come, 
not so fast, my fine fellow — I have you I What do you 
think of that?”'. 

“ What do yon thirfk of it?” said Diok, clenching his 
fist and giving the offioer such a blow on the head that 
it incapacitated him from thinking altogether. 

With extraordinary agility, considering the clumsi 
ness of his appearance, the seeming oountryman leaped 
over the little gate. 

Another polioe offioer, who was standing aown below in 
that portion of the Sessions House set apart for the con- 
venience of witnesses, perceiving what was going on 
above, very imprudently ran np three or four steps and 
extended his arms, Intending y> catoh Dick as he eaet< 


down. And so he did *tch him, but regretted it after- 
wards. 

On came Dick at full speed. 

He conld not stop, and be tried to dodge past this 
meddlesome officer. 

But to no parpose. 

Perceiving that a meeting was inevitable, Dick 
slightly increased his speed, and struck against the 
offioer with such force that he lost his balance instantly. 

He clasped his arms round Dick, and the pair rolled 
with astonishing celerity to the bottom of the staircase, 
where they stopped with a bump that sounded dis- 
tinctly all over the place. 

The offioer was undermost, and as his very hard head 
happened to come in contact with the edge of the bottom 
step, he very naturally let go his hold of Dick, for his 
mnsoles relaxed, and he was unable to hold him any 
longer. 

In another seoond Dick made a dash into the street. 

Here quite a large crowd of people had assembled, 
and he mingled with them in an instant. 

Then, looking breathless and excited, Sixteen-String 
Jack and Claude Duval appeared upon the steps of the 
Sessions House. 

“Which way did he go?” roared Claude — “whioh 
way did he go ?” 

A ohorus of voices replied, and some one asked : 

“ What’s lie done ?” 

“ Insulted the judge and knooked down a polioe offioer 
from the top of the stairs to the bottom I” roared Claude, 
as thongh it were some very dreadful crime indeed. 

The idea of a judge having been insulted and an offioer 
knooked downstairs was such a gratifying one to the 
mob outside that they immediately set up a loud shout 
of laagbter, olapped their hands, and cried “ Bravo !” 

The countryman in the smook-frook became at oum 
in their minds a great hero. 

“Where is he?” roared Claude and Jack together, 
and pretending to be in a desperate state of excitement 
— " whioh way did he go ?” 

No one spoke. 

“It must be that way,” oried Jack. “Come on, 
mate — we'll have him yet !” 

He ran in the direction of Newgate Street, and his 
companion followed close at his heels. 

The mob saluted them with jeers and cries of disdain, 
encouraging them to proceed by crying : 

“ Go it — go it, red weskits 1 That’s the way 1 Jnmp 
over the churchyard wall, and then you’ll have him !” 

Claude and Jack continued to run, to the immense 
delight of the mob, who were aware that the country- 
man had run in the opposite direction. 

Then they began to look round for him, bnt be was 
nowhere to be seen. 

In the meanwhile, Claude and Jack ran to the top of 
the Old Bailey and turned round the torner into Skinner 
Street. 

Their existence was quiekly forgotten by the crowd 
iu consequence of the scene of excitement that ensued 
consequent upon turning ont all the people who had 
been Beated in the oonrt. 

“ That’s what I call well done !*’ cried Jack, laughing 
till the tears ran down his cheeks — “ that’s what call 
well done ! This has been a day of rare adventures !” 

“ And it isn’t over yet, Jack I” replied Claude. 

“ No, it isn’t ; bnt you may .depend the best fan is. 
I only hope Diok will get off all right.” 

“ What’s the next move ?” 

“ We will take the first narrow tnrning to the left, 
and manage to work oar way round to the inn-yard in 
the Old Bailey where we left our horses. We will 
mount theca and then ride off.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ To the Chase, and wait until Dick and Tom arrive 1” 

“ '^ery good. Will you take this turning ?” 

“ Yes, this one will do.” 

The disguised highwaymen abruptly plunged down a 
narrow passage branching off from the south side of 
Skinner Street, which conducted by a devious route to 
the very yard at the back of the publio-house where 
they had stabled their horses. 

As soon as they entered it they looked under the 
archway, and saw that there was an unusual commotion 
in tbs Old JSailsy 
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The ostler vw there, and quiokly brought out their 
torses. 

As soon as they were saddled, the two highwaymen 


mounted. 

They rather astonished the ostler by presenting him 
with a orown-pieoe. 

“ Now, Claude,” oriad Jaok, “ turn your horse’s head 
round and we’ll be off !” 

Claude was about to obey, for he fully believed that 
all the difficulties of their dangerous enterprise had been 
overcome, and that it would be the easiest matter in the 
world to trot baok in the direotion of Hertford and enter 
Enfield Chase. 

But he was doomed to disappointment. 

Before he could obey hie oompanion’-e injnnotion, the 
nasty trampling of feet reaohed their ears. 

“ Stop— stop I” oried a voioe, in loud, authoritative 
aocents. “ Stop — stop, I say ! Curse you both, where 
are yon going ?” 

The voioe proceeded from the direction of the aroh- 


way. 

Both highwaymen recognized it. 

They turned their heads, and found themselves faoe 
t.o face with their old and pertinaoious foe, Mr. Wrig- 
gles, the chief polioe officer. 


CHAPTER DCXXXVI. 

8IXTEEN-8TRING JAOK AND CLAUDE DUVAL RIDE OTT 
WITH MR. WRIGGLES IN PURSUIT OP DICK TURPIN. 

The first and most natural impulse of the two highway- 
men upon making this dieoovery was to turn and fly. 

Fortunately, however, they preserved sufficient of 
their presence of mind to control this impulse. 

Flight they knew would be worse than useless. 

A obase through the orowded streets of London in the 
afternoon, with a troop of police officers at their back, 
would be no pleasant thing. 

They preferred standing still and facing the matter 
out. 

Mr. Wriggles was really a sight to see. 

He had lost hie hat, and iu his struggles with the 
m oh the whole of his apparel had been more or less torn 
and disarranged. 

He had almost lost his wig once — it had been knocked 
off his head. 

Fortunately he bad seized it before it felL 

He dapped it on again, and in hie ezoiteraent did not 
notice that he turned the hind-part foremost, so that he 
presented quite a ludiorous appearance about the head- 
piece. 

His coat was torn right up the baok, aud streamed 
behind him in two gigantic tails. 

Perspiration was pouring in streams down his purple 
faoe, and after having called on our friends to stop, he 
was so breathless and exhausted that for nearly a 
moment he could not gasp out a single syllable. 

Rnt he seised hold of the bridle of Jack’s horse and 
made furious and energetic gestures, which, however, 
our friends were unable to comprehend. 

At length he found his voioe. 

"Are— are,” he gasped — “ are you the two officers 
who seized that oountrymau iu the smock-frock and 
dragged him ont of the court f” 

' “ We are — we are !” cripd Claude and Jack, together. 
“Ton remember us — from Hertford, you know— Gubbins 
and Kibble 1” 

“ Yes — yes, J took yon into the oourt and f old you to 
watoh.”-- , , 

“ Yon did, and we obeyed.” 

” Then yen know who t<hat countryman waft, on f 
Yon penetrated hie disgiise?” 

“Yes, yes — did you ?” 

“I did,” roared Mr. Wriggles, with an oath — “1 did.” 

" And who did you muke him out to be ?” 

"Why, Diok Turpin — Dick Turpin, of oourse 1 I knew 
he would be there, disguised somehow or other, and I 
know d— d well his three companions have been in the 
oonrt with him !” . 

“That maybe,” 4aid Sixoen-String Jaok, “ but we 
have n’t ’em. We kept an eye on that oonntryman. 
W«i suspected him. and I said to Kibhle, say s 1 ” 

“Stop — atop 1” aoreamed Mr. Wriggles, Never 


mind telling me that ! We’re wasting valuable time ! 

| He’s off 1 I tell yon he’s running dear away 1” 

“We know that,” said Jaok; “and if yon hadn’t 
stopped ns as yon did, we shonld have been a good way 
on our road after him.” 

“Then yon were going off in pursuit P” 

“ Of oourse we were 1 We ran ae far as we oonld on 
foot, but we had lost sight of him ; and we were puffing 
and blowing, so I says to Kibble, says I " 

“Oh ! d — n what you said 1” cried Wriggles. “ Be oft 
after him 1” v 

“Do you know which way he wentP” aeked Jack, 
“The crowd told ne he jumped over the wall of St. 
Sepulchre’s Churchyard.” 

“ No — no ! He ran aoross the street, and down Fleet 
Lane — that’e where he’s gono 1 After him ! — be quick ! 
If you capture him, this will be the best day’s work you 
have done in your lives !” 

“ 1 know that, Mr. Wriggles,” said Jaok — *lknow 
that 1 We’re off, and many thanks to yon for the infor- 
mation you have given us.” 

Claud aud Jack had hoped to get off, for they con- 
sidered the sooner they left their present dangerous 
situation the better , but, ae before, just when they 
believed they were abont to start, Mr. Wriggles dried ! 

“ Stop — stop 1 I’ll go with yon !” 

This proposal was by no means relished by the high- 
waymen, for they foresaw that it would lead to all sorts 
of complications, 

Accordingly. Jaok said : 

“No, no — Mr. Wriggles— you had better not! Yon 
are not ready. We shall have to lose valuable time 
while waiting for you.” 

“ Stop— stop !” soreamed the chief officer, quite blue 
with rage. “ Do you dare to dispute my orders ? Stop ! 
I will go with yon. Something tells me that I am at 
last abont to accomplish the great object of my life. I 
feel that I shall oapture Dick Turpin to-day I Ostler, 
bring out my horse !” 

He was promptly obeyed, aud iu a marvellously short 
space of time indeed Mr. Wriggles was mounted on a 
capital steed. 

When seated in the saddle, his torn and disordered 
habiliments — bis reversed wig — made him appear a 
more ludicrous object than ever. 

“You, then — you, Gubble and Kibbina, follow me. 
Keep close at my heelB 1 We shall have him yet !” 

Mr. Wriggles dashed his spurs into his horse’s flanks, 
and away he went down the inn yard with the two high- 
waymen at his heels. 

It was a most extraordinary combination of ciroum- 
etances; and although they were quite at a loss to tell 
how it would end Sixteen-String Jaok and Claude 
Duval oould not forbear from glanoing at each other 
and shaking with suppressed laughter. 

The idea that they shonld be riding along in company 
with Mr. Wriggles in pursuit of Dick Turpin was really 
too riah. and it was a wonder they did not shake them- 
selves out of their saddles in their efforts to suppress 
their laughter. 

Sixteen-String Jack had truly said that this had been 
a day of adventures, but the most remarkable seemed 
about to oome. - 

Mr. Wriggles was evidently well acquainted with the 
locality, for he turned down various narrow places, 
where no one had ever been seen on horseback before. 

In a very shqrt space of time all three emerged into 
Fleet Market, very close to the old Fleet Prison, and 
just where Farringdon Street now is. 

“■ At the corner of the turning from which Mr. Wriggles 
and our friends emerged, and whioh to this day is 
known as Fleet Lane, there was an old woman, the 
keeper of a stall, on which some 'peculiar-looking fried 
fish was exposed for sale. 

To thiR woman Mr. Wriggles addreesed Simaelf : 

"Have you seen a man with a smock-frock and heavy 
boots come down this tnrning lately ?”■' 

“Yes, I have,” said the old woman, “and if you wil 
tip me a bob I’ll tell yon which way he went.” 

-Mr. Wriggles threw a shilling on to the stall imme- 
diately, and then the old womao said : 

“ When I first saw him, he was running very fast 
, down the lane, but he stopped at the corner and looked 
baok, and then he didn’t run any more.” 




Vu*»Id manage to capture Dick Turpin, I suppose you 11 
mm toot interest to get us removed to London. We 
should be very grateful to you, Mr. Wriggles, we should 
indeed ; and if ever you wanted two persons to perform 
any little private business, why, you’d only look out for 
ua, and you’d be all right.” 

It seemed that Mr. Wriggles paid very little attention 
to what the two seeming police officers said. 

He was stroking his chin and his eyes were fixed sted- 
fastly upon his horse’s mane, as though he was taxing his 
memory aud endeavouring to find out where he had seen 
those familiar countenances before. 

Our friends perceived this, and feltthai a crisis had now 

arrived. 

CHAPTER DCXXXVII 

rOM KlCta FINDS MANX OBSTACLES IN THK WAT O* ills 
RETURN TO THE FAKM-IIOI'SR. 

Wk now return to Tom King, the cole >va of the higl*- 
vijrmen we have reft in the-x-on. 

1&6. — Black 


It will have been observed that no words wer. »> *, 
changed between him and his comrades. 

Had he been free to speak, to attempt would have 
excited suspicion ; but happening to be seated in that 
portion of the court set aside for the use of the lawyers, 
he was unable to mingle with the spectators. 

It was highly necessary for his own safety that h* 
should keep close by the side of Mr. Lawson, for by the 
restlessness of thai individual it seemed as though he was 
more than half inclined to declare who his companion 
was. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Tom King listened 
to all the proceedings with quite as great a degree of 
interest as either of his three friends. 

When *.ne uproar commenced, after the judge had oon- 
cludeo his summing up, he felt strongly tempted to join 
in it. 

Pr^'leuce, however, counselled him to remain Him 5® 
w«s. 

Ur 1 a war id turner! Ur him and sc id t 
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'* WfTl, now the esse i« over, do you want to etay here 
kty longer ?" 

“ A Httle while.” 

“ Then I shall have to leave you, for I don’t intend to 
run the risk of getting my head broke !" 

Tom King merely tightened nis hold upon the lawyer’s , 
inn, and continued gazing upon the scene of confusion 
around nim. 

“ What do you vrant to stay here for ?” asked Mr. 
Lawson. “ What are you looking at ? Can’t you see all 
the other lawyers and barristers have quitted the court by 
that little door ? If we don’t make haste and pass through 
it, it will be closed upon us, and then we shall be mixed 
up with these rioters !" 

“ All right,” said Tom — “ I am ready.” 

He accompanied Mr. Lawson to the little dooi just 
mentioned; but not until he had seen Sixteen-Stnng 
Jack, Claude Duval, and Dick Turpin quit the court to- 
gether, in the manner we have already described. 

He understood the whole plan instantly. 

Tho boldness of the idea pleased him, and he bet every 
hope that it would turn out successful. 

As soon as ever they had quitted the court-house, all 
anxiety with respect to the people who were making such 
a disturbance was at an end, and Mr. Lawson, turning to • 
Tom, said : ‘ | 

“Now perform your promise.” 

“ Eh — what ?" 

“ Perform your promise !" 

What do you mean ?” 

“Mean? — why, give nw* other five guineas you 

promised.” 

“ In a little while ” said Tom. “ Don’t be impatient— 1 
nave not quite ^ me with you yet.” 

The ls.w“> or uttered a suppressed groan. 

'• ir'aat do you want more?" he inquired. 

“ To ride back to Lincoln’s Inn. Come on— we shall 
get a hackney-coach outside, and we shall not be very long." 

“I don’t mind that,” said Mr. Lawson ; “though why 
you wish to go with me I can’t imagine." 

“Never mind that.” 

“But,” continued the lawyer, “did van notice that 
police officer standing watching there ? Very likely he’s 
looking out for you.” 

“ Very likely indeed 1” 

“ Then why be so foolish as to go any whose near the 
spot ?” 

“ You leave me alone to arrange my own affaire 1" re- 
turned Tom. “ As for that police officer, I’ll settle with 
him if I find him in the way !” 

Mr. Lawson said no more, but led Tom to the court- 
yard, where they obtained a hackney-coach. 

They had a good deal of difficulty in forcing their way 
through the crowd, but at length succeeded in doing so, 
and then the vehicle rolled on at a rate of at least four 
miles an hour towards Liitkolu’a Inn. 

Wliile on his way to the lawyer’* chambers^ Tom King 
had an opportunity of thinking over his position, and con- 
sidering what was the best thing he could do. 

His immediate purpose was to proceed to the farm 
house where they had found so stanch a friend, and wait 
there until Dick Turpin arrived. 

But the question was, how should he get there f . 

To make the attempt while attired in a lannlaw’* j 
gown and wig was absurd, and that was why he Lad 
decided to return to Lincoln’s Inn, in order that he might 
divest himself of this appareL 

He had not forgotten the police offioer who had re- 
mained on watch ; but he concluded that, as so many 
hours had elapsed, the man’s patience must have been 
exhausted. 

The hackney-coach at length passed beneath the 
ancient gateway in Chancery Lane, and presently stepped 
in front of the house 'n which the awyer’s chambers 
were situated. 

Tom King gave a hasty glance around, and breathed a 
•igh of relict. 

The police officer wp,s nowhere in sight. 

He paid the driver a liberal fare, and then the strange 
couple ascended the stairs. 

"Now, Mr. Lawson,” cried Tom King, as soon as they 
entered the room, “you have acted fairly and kept your 
word to me, and I will do the same by you — you shall 
fcave the five guineas I promised.” 


“And I think they are well earned," said the lawyer. 

“ Well, perhaps you may ; and yet it strikes me that U 
ou could obtain the Bame amount every day you would 
e quite willing tc work quite as hard aB you faiave !e» tin 
last few hours from week's end to week’s end.” 

The prospect of obtaining sixty pounds in one wees. 
Sraa too much for the lawyer to bear, so he held out Lie 
hand and said : 

“ Give me the five guineas, and I will be content.” 

“ All right ! Reach me those clothes that I stripped off, 
and take tLis gown and wig of yours — here they are." 

So saying, Tom flung the articles he had mentioned oa 
the floor. 

The lawyer produced the suit of farm labourer’s clothe* 
in which Tom had disguised himself. 

These garments were soon put on. 

“Now, Mr. Lawson,” said Tom, “ we are goin^ '«o part. 
You know how I am disgnised, and could vastly raise a 
hue and cry after me if you liked. T jou’t believe you 
would do such a thing. Hera. the money, and let 

me advise you to sit down quietly and attend to any 
business you may h**:« to do foi the next hour or two, 
while I make nej way out of London.” 

“I wilt” said the lawyer, pocketing the five guinea*. 

“ I wk. quite content with what I have received — quite 
i *jnteot ! So you are really going now ?" 

“Yes, I’m off! Good-bye!” 

Tom left the chambers as he spoke. 

He perceived, as he closed the door, that the lawyer had 
left the key sticking in the lock on the outside. 

As a measure of precaution, he immediately turned the 
key, making Mr. Lawson a prisoner. 

He then ran hastily down the stairs and out into the 
square, with the determination in his own mind, to get 
as far away from Lincoln’s Inn as he possibly could. 

Before he had gone ten paces, however, he saw, to his 
infinite annoyance, the same police officer standing close 
by, who had given him so much trouble in the morning. 

“ Aha !” cried that functionary “ So you’ve come out 
at last, have you ? What on earth have you been doing 
all day here ? Come this way, Mr. What’s-yer-name, 1 
want to speak to yoa.’’ 

To this speech Tom King paid no sort of notice, but 
walked on, pretending to be unconscious that the word? 
were intended for him. 

Then the noise of an opening window came upon bis 
ears. 

He turned his head round quickly and looked up. 

He caught sight of the countenance of Mr. Lawson. 

“ Stop him — stop him !" he cried. “ Hold him fast ! He’s 
a highwayman ! Stop him, I say !’’ 

It was really too bad of Mr. Lawson to behave in snch 
a treacherous manner to our friend. 

He had been well treated, and had received all that he 
had been promised. 

After Tom King descended the staircase, however, he 
pulled out the ten guineas and counted them one by one 

Then he began to think that he had given hie services 
by far too cheaply, and regretted that he had not demanded 
more. 

“ Til run after him !” be exclaimed, starting to his feet 

“ I’ll run after kim and catch him ; then I shall get a 

share of the reward — fifty pounds at least, no doubt.” 

So saying, he rushed to the door, and found it fast. 

This exasperated him greatly, and f earing that Tom 
would get out of sigl* altogether before he could force 
the door, the lawyer rushed to the wiudow and flung it 
open. 

It was then that he called out in the manner we have 
described. 

The police officer, hearing the outcry, immediately placed 
a whistle to hi6 lips and blew it shrilly. 

It was a signal for those of his companions who were 
within hearing to hasten to his assistance, at 

We have only to explain how it happened that this 
police officer remained so long upon the same spot. 

After Tom’s departure in the morning, he waited for a 
long time, cl course without seeing the farm-labourer 
emerge. 

Then the time came for turn to be relieved from hi* 
duty, and his place was filled by another. 

’ie returned to duty Hgain about two minutee before 
Tom King descended the staircase, and when our friend 
appeared the officer had just walked to the spot, wondering 
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■whftt had become of the man he was suspicious of, and 
whether he should eee him again. 

How hia speculations were interrupted w« already 
know. 

When Tom rung heard the lawyer cry out, a reeling of 
great indignation took possession of his mind. 

He felt an Irresistible desire to get level with the lawyer, 
but at the present moment this was not to be thought 
of. 

He must bend all Ins energies to the difficult taek of 
making bis own escape. 

His first impulse was flight. 

He did not stay a moment to reflect, but bounded on at 
full speed, and rapidly turned round a couple of corners. 

Although the lay w as on the wane, yet it was etl 1 ! quite 
light, and Tom King by no means relished the idea of 
being chased through the streets of London on foot 

After running another hundred yards, he passed under 
an archway which led him into Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

A tremendous hubbub behind him reached his ears, 
showing that many people had joined in the 'hase and 
were hastening to capture him. 

Turning the angle of the archway, he found himself for 
a moment at least out of the sight of those who were m 
the roar. 

This, then, was the opportunity to seize upon tc get, clear 
altogether, and so he gave a hasty glance around him in 
the hope of making a discovery. 

But he saw nothing that was calculated to aid him in his 
flight except a hackney-coach. 

This wm drawn up close to the footpJth, and the driver 
appeared to be asleep. 

Hackney-coachmen generally stopped here fora length 
of time in the hope of picking up a fare, for then, as now, 
people were continually pi ssing in and out of the lawyers’ 
domain. 

“ I’H try it,” muttered Tom between hie teeth “ It’s 
my only chance. I must either do that or ruu for It. I’ll 
fry this first ; I can but run afterwards if it fails.” 

He sprang quickly into the hackney-coach as he epoke, 
and cried to the coachman : 

"Drive me down Portsmouth Street and Sheffield 
Street into Clare Market. Be quick, and y os shall have 
a crown-piece for your trouble !” 

It m& astoniel&g to notice how quickly these words 
enabled the coachman to shake off his slumber 

He gave his horses a couple of sharp cuts with his 
whip, and away they went at a perfectly reckless pace 

Tom thought he had gained the interior of this vehicle 
unperceived by any of his foes ; but in this expectation he 
was disappointed. 

A police officer who had heard the shrill whistle of his 
companion, was hastening along Serle Street when he 
saw the country-looking down jump into the hackney- 
coach. 

Before the 
the south side 

persona emerged from the gateway, meeting the officer we 
have Liopt'oned aa navi, ^ a ,ci» Tom King get into the 
coach. 

‘ Where is he?’ they whore ighs? Which 

way has he gone ?” 

Who— who ?” 

“ The highwayman P 

“ How was he dressed f* 

“ Like a farm-lahourer !* 

All right!” cried the officer. u I seed him— he's in 
that hackney-coach yonder. Make naste,— doa’t let it get 
out of your sight 1” 

The whole party set up a terrific shout. 

It was composed of several police officers and a great 
number of lawyers’ clerks who had eagerly seized upon 
this pretext for deserting their usual business. 

The excitement of hunting a fellow-creatute through 
the streets was something delightful, as a variety to the 
goneral ruu of their monotonous existence. 


CHAPTER DCXX1VIIL 


TOM KCCO FINDS 


ETOt SELF LX A VERT 
CRITICAL POSITION. 


PKCPUAW ACT! 


Tom Kino had a plan of operations already arranged in 
his mind, and as soon as ever the hackney-coach started 
he set to work to carry it out. 

He commenced by rapidly divesting himself of his dis- 
guise. 

This occupied but a moment, and very soon he had all 
the garments rolled up into a small compact bundle. 

This he placed underneath the seat in such a way that 
it could not be seen without it was searched for. 

By this time the coach had turned the corner, and al- 
though he could hear his pursuers in the rear, he could m 
longer see them. 

He took out of his pocket a five-shilling-piece and laid 
it upon the front seat. 

Then going to the door, he placed his hand upon the 
handle, and turned it so that he could push the door open 
in an instant. 

Having made these prt parations, he looked out for same 
narrow court or turning. 

There happened to be one close by, and just as he was 
opposite the entrance to it he pushed open the door and 
jumped out. 

In sublime ignorance of what had happened, the coach- 
man drove on, and then turned another corner. 

Having leaped into the street in the manner just de- 
scribed, Tom King did not pause a second, but darted 
down the narrow turning. 

Loud shouts and the trampling of footsteps came upon 
his ears, and told him how necessary it was that he 
should se, k some hiding-place immediately. 

A few yards down tins narrow turning was a house 
considerably larger than those surrounding it. 

It had a curious, old-fashioned, projecting doorway ; and 
no sooner did he catch sight of it thanTom King concealed 
himself there. 

He began to breathe more freely, but he was by no 
means out of danger yet. 

The hackney-coachman did not g# far before he 
observed the people he passed were shouting to him and 
pointing to his vehicle. 

Turning his eyes round, he then saw that one door was 
swinging open, and a suspicion of the truth at once 
entered his mind. 

He pulled up, with a jerk, scarcely fifty yards from the 
spot where Tom King had leaped out. 

“ Bilked !” he cried, with an angry oath. “ Well, it’a 
only this once, and they won’t catch me so again 1” 

Ho got down off his seat with the intentioo dosinat 
the door. 

. As L wa a in *ne ac* oi aomg tins he perceived, lying 
ponderous vehicle had got half-wav along J on ; Q6 seat, the bright silver coin which the highwayman 
of Lincoln’s Inn F>ekL, * o*vwd c f | had deposited there. 

“ It’^all right after all I” he exclaimed, as he picked it 
up and placed it in his pocket. “ I thongut I 7* as done 
for, but it seems it’s all right I” 

Just then, the foremost of the crowd In pursuit of Tom 
King reached the hackney-coach. 

A police officer seized the coachman by the throat, and 
asked him where the man was that had got in. 

The coachman then explained, and, having told the 
truth, the officer cried : 

“ He’s hiding^somewhere about here ! Disperse in search 
of him 1 He’s jumped out between this spot and the 
corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields !” 

This was a considerable distance, however, and in that 
locality the houses are built closely together, and inter- 
sected by numberless courts and alleys. 

To think of looking for the nighwaym\ u there forcibly 
reminded one of the proverb about sep. rc hing for a needli 
in a bottle of hay. 

But they were all very anxious to capture the hiobwar- 


They shsuted and screamed, and ran with all ifaetfi tnan if they possibly ooulcTi 
might, enoonraging the police officers to the utmost.' \ Away, then, they ran, retracing their footsteps. 

The' bawled aloud to the driver to atop, but no uo\»<*, Tom King was just thinking of quitting his temporary 

was taken of their commands and to their infinite oh a- hiding-place when he heard his enemies returning, 
grin they Baw the vehicle vanish from their sight round The chance of slipping out from under the shadow of 
the corner of Portsmouth Street. 0 that old doorway was past, and he had now to l. a vise 

something else. . . 

Danger quiokaaed aou stimulated his intention. 
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Turning round, he looked at the door of the house 
•oseif. 

There w as a huge brass knob at one side, just over tbs 
k6vhole. 

He seized it and turned !t round. 

He had scarcely dared to expect that the door would 
yield so easily, but it did. 

Without a moment s hesitation, he elipped into the 
passage beyond, and closed the door behind him. 

He was only just in time, for many of the crowd ran 
down this narrow turning. 

Tom heard their voices and footsteps. 

They swept past, however, and ell became compare 
tively silent. 

Then, for the first time, he endeavoured to laok around 
him and ascertain what kind of a place he was in. 

This was difficult, for the passage was very dark, aud 
although he strained his eyes to the utmost, all that he 
could make out was that s'everal paces off was a flignt of 
stairs. 

Just as he had made this discovery he was startled by 
hearing the clear, sharp tinkling of a bell. 

Then he heard a footstep just outside the frost door. 
Evidently, some one was desirous of gaining admittance 
to the house. 

It might or might not be some of his enemies. 

In either case he was in great danger, for even if the 
person ringing for admittance was ap inmate of the house 
he would recognise Tom King as an intruder. 

An alarm would then be raised, and beyond a doubt it 
would reach the ears of those officers who had so recently 
passed by. 

To remain where he was was simply impossible ; but 
then the question was, what place of safety could he 
seek? 

H he ascended the stairs he would be in danger of 
meeting some one who might be descending in order to 
answer the door. 

Then, on the other hand, if he ventured to open any of 
the doors on the ground floor there would be a strong 
probability of his being seen by some one. 

To ascend the stairs seemed the least danger! us mode 
of proceeding, and so, after a brief hesitation, this was 
the course he determined upon pursuing. 

With light and nimble steps he sprang up, nor did he 
pause until he reached the first landing. 

Here he believed he was tolerably safe. 

But he was destined not to retain this belief for any 
length of time. 

He heard a door opening in the passage below, and he 
heard the sound of footsteps going towards the front door, 
and he congratulated himself upon having been so fortu- 
nate as to decide in the way he had done. 

But just then, to his consternation, a slight rustling 
lound reached his ears from above. 

For a second he could not think what it was, and then 
the conviction burst suddenly upon him that some one 
was descending from the upper portion of the house. 

It was a female, evidently. 

He could tell that by the lightness of the tread and the 
rustle of the garments. 

Now Tom found himself in a peculiar predicament. 

If he remained standing where he was, he coaid not 
fail to be discovered by the person coming down the stairs. 

To descend to the ground floor was out of the question, 
for he could hear voices in conversation. 

The only resource left to him was to choose at random 
one of the three doors opening from the landing. 

Into what rooms they might lead he could not possibly 
conjecture; nor was there anything to enable hiur to de- 
cide whether those apartments were occupiod or no 
He could not have decided had he debated within uim- 
aelf for half an hour; but it so happened that he was 
not allowed the opportunity of debating half a minute. 

The female, whoever she might be, was coming down 
the stairs at a rapid speed, and, with a feeling of despera- 
tion about his heart, Tom King hastily opened the door 
nearest to him, and slipped with equal haste into the room 
beyond 

He closed the door behind him and placed hlr.iself in 
an attitude of defence, for he could not possibly tell what 
would happen next. 

A sigh of infinite relief came from his lips when he 
lisccvczed that the room was raoant. 


There were many traces, however, of its having re- 
oently been occupied. 

A chair was drawn up near the fire, and close to the 
ch‘ ir was a small table, on which was heaped a quantity 
of sewing materials. 

Ttj's was about all Tom was able to take notice of. 

Ee had hastily crossed from the door in the direction of 
the window. 

Now a slight noise attracted his attention. 

As if by instinct, his eyes fixed themselves upon the 
door through which he had so lately passed. 

Then, to his horror, he saw the knob was turning 
round. 

Evidently some one was on the point of entering. 

He glanced wildly around him for some place of con- 
cealment. 

With joy he noted that the window was furnished with 
dingy, faded curtains, and with a rapidity of motion that 
was truly marvellous, he managed to hide himself behind 
one of them before the door was fairly open. 

He was not quite sure that the whole of hi6 body was 
properly concealed by the folds of the drapery, but he did 
not dare to make the attempt to adjust them in any way, 
for the movement would have been perceived by the 
person who had just entered the room. 

It was some relief to the highwayman — but not mnch 
—when he heard the door close. 

He had only one to deal with, he thought, and this was 
better than two or three. 

The new-comer moved uneasily about the room, but 
finally all became still — so still that Tom could scarcely 
believe there was another person in the room besides 
himself. 

As this remarkable silence continued, his curiosity be- 
came more and more inflamed. 

At present, he bad no idea what the new-comer was 
like, or whether it was a male or a female who had 
entered. 

Reassured by the stillness, and moreover impelled by a 
powerful curiosity, Tom very slightly moved the curtain 
'in such a manner that he could take a peep into the room 
without much danger of being seen himself. 

At the first glance, he saw that he had not much need 
for apprehension. 

Seated in the chair near the fire, which he had noticed, 
and with her back turned towards him, was a girl. 

He could tell that she was young, although her face was 
turned away from him ; the outlines of her figure were 
quite sufficient to show that. 

She was very busily engaged in sewing, and sat open 
the chair in a perfectly motionless attitude. 

Tom looked all round the room, and saw that, although 
every article it contained was very plain, yet there was 
over the whole a comfortable asj«ect. 

The young girl seemed happy enough, and to be en- 
gaged upon her sewing more as an amusement than as a 
labour. 

Tom wondered very much who she could be. 

He came to the conclusion, certainly, that this was the 
female he had heard descending the stairs, and con- 
gratulated himself upon having Leeu so fortunate as to 
choose the room he had. 

It was evident that the girl did not a moment sus- 
pect that the apartment was invaded by oy other person 
save herself, for she continued at her work placidly and 
calmly. k - 

Then, in a low, sweet voice, she began to hum some 
portion of a ballad. 

Tom listened in rapture; for her voice sounded like the 
notes of a bird. 

“ Surely,” the highwayman murmured *o himself, “ this 
girl is kind-hearted, for she is young. She would have 
compassion upon me if I disclosed myself. Shall I speak, 
or shall I remain here ?” 

This was a serious question, and Tom was a good while 
making up his mind ; for, of course, he could not fail to 
be aware that while he remained concfled behind the 
curtain he was in no danger. 

Suddenly, however, the sound of a tremendous uproar 
in the street below reached his ears, and he felt a strong, 
nay, an almost invincible, desire to look from the ease- 
ment and endeavour to ascertain what was the 
of it. 

Fortunately, he had the prudenc n fcr fraw the certain 
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arcand him in each a meaner «s to conceal him com- 
pletely. 

The noise reached the ears of the yonng girl, end, with 
tcry, she tim-w down her work, and, springing •*> mw 
feet ran to the window and looked ont. ’ 

She was then very close to the hidden higntraym.— —so 
close, that her garments, touched against the eurUin 

Tom King absolutely held his breath. 

“What a crowd of people!” exclaimed the gi.i *’ And 
olice officers, too ! What can have happened ? Why, I 
eclare they are coming to this house ! Ye«. they lave 
all stopped round the front door I What can i* mean ? r 

There was a tone of alarm perceptible in the young 
girl’s voice, as she spoke these words, half aloud, half 
to herself. 

Then she gave a start of alarm, 

A loud knocking and ringing at the door below came 
Yith painful and unpleasant distinctness to her ears. 

Clasping her hands together, she left the window, and 
seating herself in the chair, fixed her eyes upon the done 
of the apartment. 

She was evidently much agitated about something, but 
why the knocking at the door should alarm her or have 
any effect upon her mind, Tom King was unable to deter- 
mine. 

Nor was he exactly in a condition to speculate upon 
the subject, for he was wondering in what manner it 
would be possible for him to secure his own safety. 


CHAPTER DOXXXIX; 

tv 'M KING FINDS A REAL FRIEND IN THE HOCK CAT FEED. 
Shouts and cries, and a perfect Babel of sounds came 
from the entrance-hall of the house. Tom King strained 
his ears in a vain attempt to make out some of the words 
that were uttered. 

But in this he failed. 

Presently there came a lull, and then some words were 
spoken by a voice which rose clear and distinct above 
every other sound. 

Alter that comparative silence ensued. 

What to make of this Tom King scarcely knew, yet he 
remained concealed by the curtain in a state of very great 
excitement and suspense. '« 

After the lapse of a few moments, he heard heavy foot- 
steps ascending the staircase. 

He heard them pause at the top of the landing, ard he j 
heard some one knock atone of the doors. 

A few minutes’ delay took place, and then a knock wa* 
given at another door. 

There was again a delay, which was succeeded by a 
sharp succession of knocks upon the door of the room in 
which he was concealed. 

The young girl seemed greatly terrified, and in a faint, 
tremulous tone of voice she cried out : 

“ Corue in !” 

In obedience to this permission the door was slowly 
opened, and a party of four police officers appeared upon 
the threshold. 

They strode into the room, and one, touching his hat, 
said: 

“Beg pardon, miss, but you neeedn’t look so 
scared. We mean yon no harm — no, not the least in the 
world !” 

“What do you want?” asked the girl, pressing feet 
hands upon her heart. “ Why do you come here ?" 

“ We’re in search of a supposed highwayman," 
ihe officer. 

“ But why do yon seek him here ?” said the girl in 
tones of great surprise. 

“ We’re seekin’ him everywhere, for we can’t make ont 
where he has gone to. We took this room along with 

the rest, though it appears to me pretty certain Isn’t 

here '” 

“No, that I am sure he is not !” said the girt, ^neatly 
and truthfully. “For ever since this morning I have 
been seated in this room, and have scarcely left it for a 
moment !" 

“ Well, i£ dosen’t look as if he was here— -thri s true 
enough," said the officer, “and there's been no alarm in 
the house, though one man will have it that Le saw a 
suspicious-looking character hide himself in the doorway, 
ind so, misn. yon see that's the reason why we’re searching 
bera." 


The girl inclined her head, and answered : 

“ Y ou are welcome to search this room as much a a era 
you like, though I will give you my word ther* is ao 
stranger here, nor have I seen one.'’ 

“ Well, we can easily believe you, my lass," said the 
police officer, “ for there’s nowhere here for him to hide.” 

With these words, the police officers, very much to 
Tom King’s surprise, withdrew from the room and elosed 
the door after them. 

He could scarcely believe that he had had such a narro w 
escape. 

He imagined that they would not be content with taking 
the girl’s word alone, but that they would have satisfied 
themselves by a hurried search in the room. 

If they had done this, his discovery would have been 
inevitable. 

He was rejoiced at his escape, not only for bis own sake 
but for the sake of the young girl, who, had he been found 
after what she had said, would have found herself in 
serious trouble. 

The noise made by the police officers ascending th* 
next flight of stairs somewhat reassured him. 

Then he heard their heavy footsteps in the rooms over- 
head, where they appeared to be searching for him. 

The yonng girl sat silent for a moment or two, and 
then she exclaimed : 

“ How very strange ! I wonder who it is they are in 
search of, and whether he has really made his way into 
this house ? Now I recollect, I was absent from my room 
(fora few minntes while I went upstairs; perhaps ho 
availed himself of the opportunity to slip in when my 
back was turned ? Dear me, how strange I feel ! I d* 
wish the police officers had looked all round — I should 
fool so much better satisfied, and I am sure l dare not look 
myself !” 

The young girl was working herself up into a state cf 
nervous alarm. 

This threatened to be a serious matter for Tom, who 
had prematurely congratulated himself upon having made 
his escape. 

“I feel very uneasy and frightened,” said the girl, 
glancing timidly around the room as she spoke, “ and it’s 
getting blind-man’s holiday, too 1 I will light the lamp ; 
but I’m sure I dare not stop in the room while I am in 
this state of doubt ! Never mind, I will light the lamp 
and wait till the officers come downstairs again ; then, if 
' they have not found him, I will ask them to step in here 
and ease my mind by having a thorough search !” 

Evening was now beginning to close in, and strange 
shadows were creeping about the room. 

The girl stirred the fire, and, going to a shelf, took up a 
lamp and placed it on the table. 

This lamp she lighted with a trembling hand. 

All the time she was thus engaged she continued to 
talk to herself, as though by that means she sheuld be 
able to keep up her courage better. 

“ There,” she said, “ that’s better — a great deal better ! 
I feel ever so much braver now ! What a while the 
officers are upstairs, to be sure 1 Perhaps they have 
found him, and then I shall have no cause to be frightened ! 
I am foolish to feel terrified as it is — very foolish !” 

She placed the globe over the lamp, and as by this 
time the wick had fairly ignited, the whole of the apart- 
ment was tolerably well lighted up. 

“ Well,” she continued, “ a light is cheerful, certainly 
I Now I’ll just draw the curtains before the window, at>d 
[ wait patiently till I hear the officers ascend.” 

These words were full of clanger to Tom King. 

1 He could tell what an excited, agitated condition A e 
girl’s mind was in, and he was certain that when she drew 
| back the curtains and discovered him — as she could not 
! fail to do — she would immediately utter such a cry as 
I would infallibly bring the officers to the spot. 

I But the highwayman had no means of averting the 
danger. 

He was aUe to do no more than to stand perfectly still 
and trust to some chance circumstance arising which, 
perhaps, at the last moment, would prevent the pirl from 
carrying out her intention of drawing aside the curtains. 

That was a frail hope, indeed ; for, although much 
frightened, the girl tripped across the room. 

(J banco made her seize the curtain on the other side cl 
the window to that behind which Tom was concealed. 

Phe drew it easily and quickly. 
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Then she seized the other. 

No sooner did she lift it, however, than she oanght 
sight of the form of a man. 

Her eyes dilated with terror. 

She trembled, and a scream was evidently just about 
to issne from her lips ; but Tom King, with great 
promptitude and presence of mind, placed one hand be- 
fore her mouth and the other around her waist. 

In spite of her struggles, he drew her closely towards 
him ; and then, in those low, sweet gentle tones, which 
he could always employ whenever there was a necessity, 
he said : 

‘‘Fear nothing, my dear girl ; you are in no danger. 

I would die rather than offer the least harm ! Don't 
struggle — don’t scream, but listen patiently to what I 
have to say. I shall not occupy you many minutes, and 
then, when I have done, you oan call out if yon like.” 

There must have been something exceedingly reassur- 
ing in Tom’s voice, for the girl ceased her struggles at 
once, and turned her eyes curiously npon him. 

“ It is true that those oflSoers who entered this room 
a few moments ago are in search of me,” oontinned Tom 
King. “ Yon see, I took advantage of your absence to 
secure myself behind the our tain. Up to the present 
moment I have escaped. The offioers firmly believe that 
I am not in the room, and they will have no suspicion 
of my presence here nnless you call out and inform them 
of it. Now I ask you : Are you so cruel — so hard- 
hearted — so stern, as to be willing to doom me to death r 
For, if the officers capture me, that, I assure yon, will 
be my fate !” 

As he spoke these words Tom King released his hand 
from the girl’s month, and his arm from about her waist. 

She trembled, and clutched the curtain tightly with 
both hands in order to support herself. 

“ Now,” said Tom, “ you know I am here — you know 
who I am. Now then, if yon wish to doom me to death, 
raise your voice — the officers will hear you, and will 
oome— they will capture me before your eyes !” 

. But she made no effort to cry aloud. 

Then Tom King stepped back a few paces, and said : 
“Do I understand that yon are unwilling to call 
around me those who are thirsting for my life f ” 

The girl glanced at him for a moment, and then 
slightly inclined her head. 

“ Enough,” said Tom — “ that is sufficient.” 

“ But,” she exclaimed, “ what are you to do P — what 
would be said if it was known that I had you alone in 
this room unknown to anyone ?” 

“ I will get over that difficulty easily,” said Tom, “ for 
I will leave the room at once.” 

So saying, he stepped towards the door. 

“No — no,” she said, springing forward, “you will not 
leave now, because, if yon do, your capture is certain ! 
I oan hear people murmuring in the hall now.” 

“ So can I.” said Tom, “ and therefore I ask you to 
allow me to remain hore. I will depart as soon as ever 
I am allowed the opportunity. I will not breathe a 
single word respecting my presence here.” 

“ I believe you,” said the girl. “ Stand behind the 
curtains — then, if anyone should open the door suddenly, 
there will be no danger of discovery. Stand there until 
the officers have left.” 

“ Every command of yours will be immediately and 
implicitly obeyed,” said Tom, with a bow. “ I cannot 
forget the deep debt of obligation I am under to yon ; 
indeed, I shall always remember that you have saved 
my life.’ 

“ Hush ! — hnsh ! It’s dangerous to speak — you cannot 
tell who may be outside. They might hear the murmur- 
ing of voices, and be surprised to find me here alone.” 

There was so much good sense in what this girl said, 
that Tom resolved to follow her wishes exactly, and 
% therefore he concealed himself behind the curtains. 

He only took up his position just in time, for imme- 
diately afterwards he heard the heavy footsteps of the 
officers as they descended. 

His heart beat furiously when he heard the steps stop 
outside the door, and then a loud knock was given. 

It was very difficult indeed for the girl to utter a per- 
mission to enter, but, remembering that the life of a 
Icllow-creature was at stake, she summoned all her 
fo-tifcnde to her aid. and said : 

*■ Come in 1” 


The door was opened, and the officers appeared at it. 

“ Well, miss,” said the one who had first of all spoken, 

“ we have searched the house — leastways the top part 
of it.” 

“And have you found him ?” 

“ No, nor the least trace of his presenoe. If he entered 
this house he must have left it. You are sure he is not 
in this room ?” 

“ Oh, quite — quite !” said the girl, glancing around her. 

“ Oh, very well, then, that will do. We must look 
for him eiaewhere.” 

With these words the officers withdrew. 

They descended the staircase. 

Some kind of discussion took place in the passage be- 
low, but eventually all became silent, and there was 
every reason to believe that the police and the rest of 
the crowd had taken their departure. 

The girl listened intently. 

All was still. 

Then rising from her seat, she exclaimed : 

“ The danger is over now — they have gone now. Then 
let ms entreat you to leave this room, for I cannot tell 
how soon my father may return !” 

“ I will go instantly,” said Tom King. “ Accept my 
heartfelt thanks for the kindness yon have dons me. I 
wish it was in my power to repay you— but I cau’t.” 

“Go-go!” said the girl; “your absence is all that 
I desire.” 

“Farewell, then,” said Tom King; “ but let me tell 
you that it i s my solemn conviction that the police offioers 
have not left the honse, and that the second visit they 
paid a few momenta since to this chamber had some 
more particnlar purpose than is visible at first sight.” 

CHAPTER DCXL. 

DICK TURPIN AND TOM KING SET OUT TO REJOIK 
THEIR COMPANIONS AT ENFIELD CHASE. 

The young girl received this intimation with surprise 
and terror. 

Springing forward suddenly, she took hold of Tom 
King by the arm and prevented him from placing his 
hand npon the knob of the door as he ms about to do. 

“What purpose?” she asked — “tell me, what are 
your suspicions !” 

“ They are only vague,” said Tom ; “ but that the 
officers meant something by their strange conduct I feel 
assured. What, we may perhaps discover.” 

“ Do yon think that they suspect yon are here ?” 

“ It is very possible ; and, if so, I shall regret it ex- 
ceedingly, and for yonr sake.” 

“ Why for my sake ?” 

“ Becanse, if the officers should discover that I am 
here, they would know that yon had soreened me from 
them— that you had endeavoured to conceal me. Do- 
yon know the consequence of anch an act as that r” 

The girl shook her head. 

“ Then I will tell you,” said Tom, in whose mind all 
that had taken place at the trial was quite fresh— “ I 
will tell yon. If they found yon had concealed me here, 
or attempted to conceal me, they would take yon into 
custody, drag you to prison, and doom yon to a long 
imprisonment in a foreign land.” 

The girl turned very pale. 

“ I would not have brought this danger upon yon,” 
continued Tom, bravely, “ if I could have helped it ; 
but when 1 entered this room it was vacant , thongh I 
had scarcely concealed myself behind the curtains before- 
you came in.” 

“ And what shall yon do r” 

“ I will go now. There’s a risk, of course, but per- 
haps no more risk than there will be in two hours to 
coma. I will do my best to escape ; if I tail, it will be 
no fault of mine.” 

“ No — no !” said the girl, whose heart seemed suddenly 
to have been impressed in favour of the highwayman — 
“ you shall not go at present. The risk to me is not so 
great as you represent. Stay at least a few minntea 
longer.” 

“ I will, since you wish it, for it would be foolish for 
me to deny the peril with which I am threatened. Yet 
stay, I think, if it is known that I have sought shelter- 
here, I can make yon harmless for your share in the 
transaction.” 
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“How so?” 

“ I will make it appear as thongh you had consented un- 
willingly to befriend me — that you had done it meaely to 
save yourself from ill-usages because I had placed y u in 
oodily fean" 

“ 'Explain, * Baid the girL wonderingly. 

“Seat yourself in that chair,” repliod Tom, ‘-«md( I will 
bind yon in it. Then, when you are found, you ma say 
chat I had overpowered you and bound you in order to 
cover my escape. Do you consent?” 

“ I will if you think it would be of benefit But cou d 
it not be avoided ?” 

“Perhaps so; all depends whether the officers 
really departed Look from the window, and Wi me 
whether there are any men yet lingering ia the 
street ?” 

The girl obeyed. 

“No,” she said, “the street is clear; they seem to h^ve 
departed to seek for yon in some other quarter.” 

“ Then," said Tom, “ I trust that the secret of my pre- 
sence here will be known to no one but ourselves ; if so, 
then no danger will come to you. It would grieve me 
more— far more than the loss of my liberty — if you got 
into any tronble on my account !” 

The earnest tones in which Tom King spoke could not 
be mistaken, and it was certain that they made their way 
to the young girl’8 heart at once. 

“ Now,” he said, “ once more farewell ! Believe me, I 
shall never forget you !” 

“ Who are you ?” said the gin — “ tell me your name, so 
that I can preserve the remembrance of this incident.” 

A peculiar smile wreathed the highwayman’s lips as he 
replied : 

“ As for my name, that does not matter, for I am not 
known by it When I tell you that I am called Tom 
King, you will know best who 1 am !” 

The highwaymam did not trust himself to hear more; 
but as he spoke the words, he abruptly opened the door 
and passed out. 

Tfie young girl, for a moment or two, was rendered im- 
movable by astonishment 

When she recovered herself, and was able to open the 
door of the room, she found that her strange visitor had 
gone. 

Tom had listened on the landing, after he closed the 
door, and, finding that the interior of the house appeared 
to be perfectly quiet, he glided on tiptoe to the head of the 
staircase, and began to descend. 

Soon he reached the passage in which he had first 
taken up his quarters, and which had so recently been 
inhabited by his foes. 

Now it was deserted. 

A few rapid steps took him to the door. 

In order to prevent himself from coming into violent 
contact with anybody — for the passage was perfectly 
dark — he had held out his hands before him. 

Suddenly, they encountered something soft, but what 
it was he could not at first make out 

It seemed drapery of some description. 

A closer examination showed him that it was a cloak, 
such as was usually worn at that period. 

He took it from the hook on which it had Imen banging, 
bis heart glowing with satisfaction. 

He wrapped it around him, listened for a moment, then 
opened the door and passed out. 

The narrow street was perfectly silent, so he did not 
linger beneath the shadow of the old doorway. 

He wrapped the cloak in such a manner as to conceal 
bis apparel, and walked along hastily, without auy 
appearance of nndne hurry. 

He was now intent open reaching the farm-house with 
the least possible delay. 

He doubted not that Turpin had already arrived ; and 
if such was the case, he knew his old comrade would be 
full of a thousand anxieties on his account 

He might attribute his absence to a serious cast so »nd 
oven be rath enongh to set ont in search of him. 

This Tom was resolved to prevent if he possibly oeaid 

On his way he saw nothing of his foes, and had the 
satisfaction of perceiving that very little attention vm 
oet towed upon him by the passers-by. 

He knew quite well the exact situation of the tamv- 
house where they had had so warm a welcome, and ac- 
cordingly he made L;« way towards it in a etra'jrbi Its*. 


He had a long walk before him, butj he did not rain<S r 
that, for he was well aware that suspicion was less likely 
to be excited by his proceeding to his destination on foot 
than if he had gone on horseback. 

By keeping out of the way of all people, he avoided an 
adventure, but by the time he arrived at the farm-house 
the uight was well advanced. 

Upon his entrance, he found Turpin waiting for him. 

There was a cloud of anxiety on Dick’s countenance, 
which disappeared when he had the satisfaction of seeing 
hie companion return. 

“ I must have been more fortunate than yon,” he said, 
" lor I have been here a long time.” 

“ How did yon perform the journey ?” 

“ On a waggon. I was lucky enough to get through 
the crowd that was resembled round the Old Bailey with- 
out being seen by any of the police officers, and then, as I 
leached Holbom, I saw the waggon, and the driver, be- 
longing to onr Mend here, and which had brought us to 
London. I got into it, and, remembering that you were 
disguised as a lawyer, I instructed the man to drive off at 
once, for your presence, attired as I had seen you, would 
have caused suspicion, and I should have been in great 
danger had I waited.” 

“ Certainly you would ; you were quite right, Dick to 
secure your own safety. Yon see I have done the like- 
Then you managed to reach here without interrup. 
tion ?” 

“ I did,” replied Dick. “ And now I am anxions that 
we should set out once more. I want to rejoin Claude and 
Jaclc, for, after what has happened to-day, I can know 
neither peace nor rest.” 

Some refreshments were brought out by the farmer and 
placed upon the table. 

The two highwaymen did ample justice to the meal, for 
they could not tell how long would elapse before they 
would be able to partake of such a one again. 

The farmer continued his kind behaviour towards them, 
and onr two friends both felt that they had secured an im- 
portant and true friend, one who at any time would render 
them every assistance that lay in his power. 

Had they listened to or regarded the farmer’s wishes 
they woula have stayed there for a much longer period o! 
time, but Turpin was restless, impatient, and anxious, and 
insisted upon leaving and rejoining his other comrades 
with the least possible delay. 

He felt the result of the trial keenly, and a feeling of 
great resentment against all his foes took possession of 
his heart. 

“ If they had been content to persecute me,” he said, 
“all would have been well; but they have punished 
Maud for my sake. Well, well — they shall repent it. 
They shall not have her in their hands much longer !” 

At length the horses were brought out, and friendly 
good-byes were exchanged between John Adams and the 
highwaymen. 

Black Bess was in splendid condition for the road. 

The loug rest she had had, and the excellent food 
which had been placed before her, had produced remark- 
able and beneficial effects. 

Dick’s eye lighted np with joy and triumph when ho 
beheld her. 

“ While Black Bess remains mine,” he exclaimed, in a 
tone of enthusiasm, “ I care not for all the police officers 
in the world ! Bonny Black Bess ! she has saved my life 
many and many a time ; and I have heard to-day th« 
acoonnt of a fresh instance of her sagacity !” 

He sprang into the saddle, and his example was imme- 
diately followed by Tom King. 

They waved their hands to their friends and trotted off, 
being lost to sight in the darkness almost in a mo- 
ment. 

“Enfield Chase is the place, Dick !” said Tom King. 
“Depend upon it, Claude and Jack are there waiting 
for ns !" 

“Then the sooner we arrive the better,” eaid Dick.. 
** My blood seems on fire !" 

“Maintain your calmness, if you can,” said Tonn. 
•* Let the subject of what has happened to-day remait 
unfcl we are ail lour together, then we can discuss it. Id 
the meanwhile, a a we ride along, we will while away the 
tediousness of the journey by relating to each other what 
has occurred.” 

“ It will, perhaps, be beat," said Turpin, with an effort 
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** I ahonld be glad if, for a few minutes only, I could 
forget the events of to-day !” 

“Don’t let tliem press too heavily upon your spirits, 
as they appear to do. As 1 said before, let us postpone 
all conversation oa that subject until we rejoin Claude 
and Jack." 

To this Dick gave his consent, and Tom’s proposition 
was carried out. 

r .Ubey of course knew nothing of what had happened' 
to eaoh other since they parted, except whila ha the 
court. 

They had much to tell, for many adventures hi*;! be- 
fallen both. 

Whenever they wishod to reach the Chase in th* 
shortest possible space of time, they always galloped 
across the country, avoiding all cross-roads and lanes, 
and human habitations. 

By this means they secured themselves to some ex- 
tent from delay and interruption ; and, moreover, they 
were able to save a very great deal of ground. 

It was about one hour after midnight when they arrived 
upon the borders of Enfield Chase. 

So soon as ever they were beneath the trees, Tom King 
uttered the signal which had been agreed upon to be used 
on such occasions. 

The clear whistling sound sounded very shrill in that 
silent spot. 

As the echoes raised by the sound died away, the two 
highwaymen listened eagerly and impatiently for the 
answering signal. 


CHAPTER DOXLI, 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK AND CLAUDE DUVAL HAVE A 
SETTLEMENT IN FULL WITH MR. WRIGGLES. 

While Mr. Wriggles was so profoundly occupied in 
meditating, ar.d wondering where he had seen the two 
seeming police officers before, our friends exchanged signi- 
ficant glances. 

This was the only means by which they could craa- 
muaicate with each other. 

Suddenly Mr. Wriggles looked up again. 

He fixed his eyes piercingly and scrutinising! / upon 
their countenances. 

Suspicion had been growing stronger and stronger, and 
taking deeper root in his mind. 

The conviction upon the minds of the two highwaymen 
was, that this time Mr. Wriggles had recognised them — 
that he knew full well who and what they were. 

But if this was the case, Mr. Wriggles apparently took 
to notice. 

Ho again stroked his chin with his hand, for a moment 
or two. and at last ejaculated : 

“ Ah, well, Gubble and Kibbins, I have been thinking 
this matter over, and in spite of what you say, I am con- 
vinced that Dick Turpin has not gone this way.” 

“ It’s only a matter of opinion, Mr. Wriggles,” Jack 
ventured to observe. 

“Which way do you propose we should take?” asked 
Claude. 

“Why, back to London,” said Mr. Wriggles, glancing 
furtively into their countenances, — “ back to London. 
Come along; follow me!” 

And as he spoke, the chief police officer turned his 
horse’s head round in the direction of the metropolis, and 
struck him in the flanks with his heels. 

“Mr. Wriggles!” bawled Jack, “stop — stoo a minute, 
if you please! I have something to say !’’ 

Mr. Wriggles pulled up, and, in the twinkling oi an 
eve, our friends had placed themselves one cn each side of 
niui. 

“Stand off!” cried the chief police officer, suddenly, 
and drawing a couple of pistols as he spoke. “ 1 know 
you both ! Now I recognise you !” 

“ Then you will be sorry for it, and wish yom memory 
had not served you quite so well !” 

Uttering these words, Jack suddenly grasped the pistol 
which was pointed at him, while Claude imitated the 
action. 

A sudden twist wrenched the weapons from the hands 
of Mr. Wriggles, and he gave vent to a yell of fury when 
ha saw the pistols flung over the hedge into the 


At the same time, our two friends tightened their hold 
upon him. 

1 Now, Wriggles !” crio.l Jack, “you know us! I are 
Sixteen-String Jack, am I not ?” 

The police officer uttered an angry gn.wi, and made a 
furious attempt to get his arm free. 

Cut he failed enf irely. 

“ And you recognise me ! I am Claude DuvaL” 

“ Curses !*’ 

“ Give in, Wriggles — give in !” said Jack. “We’re two 
to one ! You don’t stand the ghost of a chance ! Give 
in!” 

“Give in to what?” cried the police officer. “ What 
do you ini end to do ?” 

“ That you will see presently,” said Jack. “ Let me 
advise you to make no resistance ! If you do, you will 
only bring ili-usage on yourself 1” 

“But, d— n it all, has it come to this? Is the chief 
police officer to bo taken prisoner by a couple of high- 
waymen ? Is the world turned upside down ?’■ 

“ We intend to make you a prisoner, that’s certain !” 
said Jack. “ And now we have you secure enough !” 

.Mr. Wriggles struggled again; but although he was 
gifted with no ordinary strength, yet lie was no match for 
Claude and Jack. 

In a vpry short time, he was overpowered. 

Then Sixteen-String Jack hastily thrust one. hand into 
a pocket in the skirt of Mr- Wriggles’s coat and drew 
out a pair of handcuffs. 

As soon as he saw them, Claude Duval comprehended 
what his comrade intended to do. 

And despite the resistance the police officer made, he 
found the manacles were slipped over his wrists with 
quite as much ease and dexterity as he himself could 
have displayed. 

He was now in a very poor condition to make any re- 
sistance to the highwaymen ; and he knew it, for he hung 
his head with quite a dejected air. 

Then Sixteen-String Jack whispered a few words to 
Claude Duval. 

Mr. Wriggles tried hard to make out what those words 
were. 

No sooner had Jack done speaking, however, than 
Claude burst out into a loud and uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. 

“Hold him, Jack!” he cried — “hold him! Oh, that’s 
too good — it s rich ! Oh, Jack, what an invention you 
have got !” 

Mr. Wriggles was quite at a loss to understand the 
meaning of this outbreak of mirth, and he glanced into 
Claude’s countenance, and then at Sixteen-String Jack. 

The latter was only smiling faintly. 

“ I’ll hold him !” he cried. “ You, Claude, look in his 
pockets, and feel in your own.” 

A few yards of rope were required. 

“ All right,” said Clauds. “ I have some left, and no 
doubt Mr. Wriggles never travels without it.” 

Claude was right. 

Mr. Wriggles always carried with him a large quantity 
of rope, which, although very fine, and capable of being 
rolled up into a small compass, was nevertheless very 
strong. 

This bundle of rope Claude quickly found. 

“Now, Mr. Wriggles,” said Jack, “perhaps you will 
listen to me ! We’re two to one, and you know our cha- 
racters. We have many old scores to settle off, and we 
mean to take this opportunity. You can resist as much 
as ever you like — only, I warn you that the more you 
resist and the more trouble you give us, the more ill- 
usage you will receive!” 

Thnn, turning to his companion, Jack said , 

“Now, Claule, I will hold him tight 1 Make haste, 
and secure tlio repe ! * 

Mr. W riggles looked ve'w uneasy, for the word “ rope ” 
sounded very ominously in ni» ^ars, and he wondered 
whether the highwaymen were about to avenge them- 
selves upon him by hanging him up to a tree. 

He was soon convinced that they had some other and 
more elaborate intention, for Claude began busily to tie 
the rope around his ankles. 

He also tied it tightly round his arms, just above tna- 
elbow. 

The rope then hung down in four long en<ls. 

Having carried his proceeding so far, Claude stood hj, 
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front of the horse, and took hold of those ropes which 
were secured to his ankles, and at the same time Sixteen- 
String Jack suddenly pulied Mr. Wriggles backwards 
on his horse, so that, instead of sitting in the saddle, he 
was lying nearly at full length on his steed’s back. 

Claude pulled the ropes with all his might, so that the 
consequence was Mr. Wriggles found himself drawn 
out of the saddle. 

His two legs encircled the neck of the horse. 

In this position Claude bound them tightly, and then, 
despite his frantio struggles, secured the other ropes at- 
tached to his arms in such a way that he was forced to 
remain lying at full length with his face upwards on the 
horse’s hack. 

The chief police officer, Douna thus Mazeppa-like upon 
his steed, presented such a very ludicrous aspect that the 
swo highwaymen could not refrain from laughing aloud. 

*.his seemed to aggravate Wriggles more than anything 
No. 137. — It lack Bess. 
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else, and the manner m which he managed to curse and 
swear at them and at himself was astonishing. 

But the more furious he got the more did the laughter 
of the highwaymen increase. 

“ Oh, Jack — Jack !” cried Claude, who was compelled 
to hold his sides. “ You will be the death of me some 
Jay — I know you will ! The idea of such a thing ! Oh, 
it’s grand !” 

A volley of curses came from Mr. Wriggles,. 

“ Oh !” said Claude. “ I suppose you are not of the 
same opinion ! Well, it doesn’t matter — you are in the 
minority, the vote is carried by one. I tell you it’s 
grand, so it doesn’t signify in the least what your opinion 
may be !” 

Mr. Wriggles was now in such a furious state of 
mind that he was scarcely conscious of what he was doing. 

Once or twice they feared that lie would get free. 

But the oords were all securely knotted, and Claude be* 
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lieved that they wuuld nut be likely to give wav for 
gome time to come. 

“Now, then, Jack,” he said, “ what’s to be done 
next ?’’ 

“Well, that requires consideration, Claude. Let 
me see, didn’t Mr, Wriggles say he thought Dick 
Turpin had not come down this road ?” 

“ Yes, he did — I recollect hearing him say so.” 

“Very well, and lie wanted to go back to London, 
didn’t he 7” 

“ He did.” 

“ Then so he shall,” said Jack ; “ we ll send him 
back straightway.” 

“ Hark you, my fine fellows,” said W riggles,“ you will 
find it your wisest plan not to carry this joke too far.” 

“ Well, you will not consider London too far, shall 
you ?” 

“Oh, curses ! If you send me into London in this 
ridiculous condition 1 will have such a vengeance for 
it as will make you bitterly regret this piece of folly 1 
You will see the joke from another point of viewthen.” 

“ All right,” said Jack, “ we’ll wait till that time 
comes. At present, then, we have you bound fast to 
your horse, and you cannot resist or escape.” 

Wriggles tugged violently at his cords with no 
better result than hurting his wrists and causing his 
horse to prance and rear in a very uncomfortable way. 

“Kelease me,” he cried — “set me down — cut these 
cords, and I will ride back to London wi thout looking 
at you. I tell you what I’ll do : I will promise to 
leave you ami all the lot alone for the future, and not 
trouble my head about you. There, what do you 
think of that? Is it a bargain ? and if so, let me free.” 

“ Don’t you wish you may get it ?” said Sixteen- 
String Jack. “ I know the value of your promises. 
As I said' before, there was an old score between us, 
and now the time has come for settling it off. After 
to-day we shall be able to begin again level.” 

Claude now drew closer to Sixteen-String Jack, and 
said, in a faint whisper : 

“ Do you really intend to start him on the way to 
London ?” 

“ Yes, certainly I do.” 

“ But he might get killed. 

“ Oh, never fear 1” 

“ Well, then, start him at once, for if we linger 
much longer the chances are we shall meet with some 
one on the road, and then we shall find ourselves in 
an awkward fix.” 

‘Very good !” said Jack. “But wait a moment first; 

I am considering whether, if we start the horse, he 
will gallop all the way to London ; he might stop by 
the roadside, and that would be far from pleasant,” 

“ You must take your chance of that.” 

“ I don't know that 1” said Jack. 

“Mr. Wriggles,” he added, turning to that func- 
tionary, “ I wish that the horse should gallop all the 
way to London with you. Do you think you could man- 
age to give him a dig with the spurs now and then ?” 

Mr. Wriggles’s countenance assumed a dark tint. 

But he made no reply. 

“Well, I suppose by that you mean you won’t. 
Never mind, I have a little apparatus here that will 
answer the end in view capitally. Perhaps you would 
like to see how it is I intend to make your horse spur 
himself ?” 

Mr. Wriggles glared at Jack, but did not speak. 

He was growing apprehensive of what was about 
to come. The conviction settled upon him that 
something very disagreeable was in store. 

Jack having spoken, cast his eyes to one side of the 
road, and there growing on the little bank upon which 
the hedge was planted he saw a tall thistle, which 
was furnished with an infinite number of sharp, 
prickly leaves. This he cut down close to the ground 
with one blow of his sword. 

Then, taking a portion of the unused cord, he tied 
it firmly round the stalk of the thistle ; and then, 
making a loop in the cord close to the knot, he 
slipped it over the horse’s tail. 

Then drawing the rope tight, he tied it again. 

It seemed that the horse, who had not been con- 
sulted in the matter, had serioug objections to this 
proceeding, for he kicked up his heels in a furious 


way, and Sixteen-String Jack narrowly escaped sus- 
taining severe injury. 

Under certain conditions horses are very stupid 
creatures, and the one upon which Mr. Wriggles lay 
proved no exception to the rule. 

Having flung its heels high in the air, to the great 
discomfiture of the police officer, it whisked its tail 
round in a furious way. 

It was with great difficulty Claude bad up to this 
moment managed to keep the creature still by hold- 
ing the bit very tightly. 

When, however, he brought down the thistle with 
full force upon his hinder parts, to hold him any 
longer became an impossibility. 

Uttering a wild snort of rage, fear, and pain, the 
animal wrenched its head loose and darted off along 
the road towards London at such a speed as it had 
never accomplished before ; and at almost every 
bound it Lashed its tail, being unable to comprehend 
that under the peculiar circumstances the best thing 
he could have done was to keep his tail still. 

Sometimes the prickly bush descended upon the 
horse’s hind quarters, and sometimes upon Mr. 
Wriggles’e face. 

As his hands were tied, and drawn under the horse's 
flanks, he could do nothing in the shape of warding 
ott these occasional blows. 

When the thistle bush descended, he would utter 
such an angry 6hout and pour out such a qnautity of 
oaths that the horse became doubly terrified, and 
resembled in all respects a wild animal. 

Mr. Wriggles could turn his head from side to side, 
and when he did so he found that the hedges and 
trees were slipping past him at a prodigious rate. 

Then, as he drew nearer to Loudon he encountered 
many people on the road. 

When these people were standing still, the horse 
passed them so quickly that he was a mile off at least 
before they could recover from their surprise or 
make out wiiat was amiss. 

Of course all those who had vehicles, when they 
saw the horse tearing along at such a furious speed, 
drew up as close to the side of the road as they could, 
in order to allow him free passage. 

Thus it happened, without coming into collision 
with any object, the horse at last managed to reach 
London, It was not likely that it would continue its 
career much longer. 

Its fury increased rather than abated ; while, as for 
poor Wriggles, he was more dead than alive. 

He grew incapable even of levelling curses at those 
who had played him this trick. 

People now began to join in the chase, and followed 
in the hope of being able to see the end of this extra- 
ordinary adventure. But the horse flew along at a 
speed which no other animal could accomplish. 

It so happened until London was gained that the 
road was almost in a straight line, and the horse had 
kept along the middle of it, as straight as an arrow 
from a bow. But just within the metropolis, the 
road branched off in two different directions. 

At the angle formed by this division of the roads, a 
church had been built. 

A stone wall projected from the road. 

Towards this stone wall Mr. Wriggles’s horse flew 
in a direct line. 

It was perfectly blind to all surrounding it, and 
perhaps was even unconscious that it was flying along 
in the way it was. 

Those in the rear who observed his headlong course, 
and saw the stone wall in front, at once concluded 
that the race was at an end. And so it was. 

Utterly heedless of the obstacle, the horse dashed up 
to it and struck with a crash that was awful to 
hear. 

Such was the force of the concussion that the 
creature’s body was hurled back several paces. 

When the people came up\ there lay the horse 
perfectly still. 

His head struck with full force against the stone, 
and death was instantaneous. 

But what was their surprise upon finding a man 
dressed in the garb of a police officer bound in such a 
strange manner to the steed 7 
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He exhibited no signs of life, though they could no t 

perceive that he had sustained any injury 

They hastily severed the bonds and earned him into % 

public-house. . . . , , „ 

Mr. Wriggles was only stunned, and he quickly -eqover^j 

his consciousness. 

Hie face was smeared all over with blood, and so swelled 
in consequence of the repeated blows with the thistle that 
it was perfectly impossible for anyone to recognise him. 

He refused to give any account of himself, or o say 
who he w as. 

He insisted upon being placed in a hackney-coach. 

He instructed the driver to take him to Bow Street, and 
on his way thither he occupied himself in vowing ven- 
geance npon the highwaymen. 

What he had already done he declared should be as 
naught compared with that which he intended to achieve 
in the future. 


/ CHAPTER DOLIL 

DICE TURPIN ANNOUNCES HIS DETERMINATION TO HIS 
COMRADES. 

Sixtf.en-Strino Jack and Claude Duval stood perfectly 
still, and watched with straining eyes the hasty and invo- 
luntary flight of their old enemy, Mr. Wriggles, until 
nothing bnt a cloud of dust could be distinguished in 
the dim distance. 

Not until even this disappeared did they torn their 
heads and speak. 

# Claude was the first to break the silence. 

“ All’s done so far, Jack I” he said. “ But it’s very odd 
to me if we don’t hear something more about it before 
long!” 

“ What do you mean ?" 

“ Simply this ! After this indignity Wriggles will be 
perfectly furious. He will strain every nerve to cap- 
ture us 

“ Ban !” 

“ The matter is somewhat serious !” 

“ But not very." 

**I don’t know that. At the first blush It seemed a 
capital notion, but now that I have had time to think 
about it ■” 

“Well, what then ?" 

“ I can see many disastrous results arising from this 
practical joke. I repent now it is too late !” 

“ That is nearly always the case. But really, Claude, 
you view this matter much too seriously I” 

“ I think not.” 

“ But you should hear in mind that no mu can do 
more than his worst !" 

“Well, well — the job’s done now, and cannot be un- 
done ; so, of course, the wisest thing is to make as little 
trouble about it as possiblo !” 

“So say l. I am of opinion, considering all things, 
that we have let him off very easily indeed ; and yon 
know when we set out, you expressed yourself quite will- 
ing to settle off old scores with him.” 

“ True ; but it’s no good talking any further about it, 
Jack. If we wished it ever so, we could not recall 
him !” 

“ Very true ; and it strikes me as being an excellent 
thing that we can’t I" 

“ But, Jack !” 

“ What ?” 

“ The horse might be stopped by some one 01 other 
before it has gone many miles, and in all probability, Mr. 
Wriggles will have consciousness enough left to declaie 
what has happened to him, and people will make thsir 
way here after ns without delay.” 

“ I don’t dispute that it’s very likely indeed ; so •sat, 
under the circumstances, we cannot do better th n ride 
off to the Chase while we have the opportunity of do- 
ing so.” 

With all my heart ; and I hope it will not be long 
before we rejoin our two comrades. I feel slightly 
uneasy about them, I confess ; yet Dick had a good 
start, and I fancy he would get off all right !” 

“Iiut how came Tom King to be dressed in a bar- 
rister's g.,wn. and to be on such friendly terms with 
that lawyer V 

“That baffles me altogether, and we shall have to 


wait until we see Tom before that mystery can be 
cleared up.’’ 

With these words, the highwaymen mounted their 
horses. 

The animals had, daring the iast few moments, been 
bnsily engaged in nibbling the grass that grew by the 
side of the country road. 

As It was broad daylight, It was ne&d&ary that mors 
■ than common circumspection should be used in making 
their way to their destination. 

They took every possible pains to avoid chance 
travellers on the road, and took care to keep at a good 
distance from every habitation. 

By this means they managed, as they believed, to reach 
the Chase without being observed by a single person. 

They made their way at once to the old familiar spot, 
close to the little dell. 

“ They have not oome yet,” said Jack, glancing around 
him. 

“ No. I scarcely expected them. It is early yet ; we 
must wait. In all probability, it will be midnight before 
they arrive." 

“ Most likely. Let us retire, then, at once, to the little 
dell. I confess I am quite worn out. We might sleep and 
watch by turns ; and then whoever was watching would 
hear the signal that Dick and Tom will be sure to give as 
soon as they come.” 

“ I was about to propose the very same thing myself, 
for I am dreadfully fatigued.” 

Without any further hesitation, the two highwaymen 
made their way to the spot we have so frequently de- 
scribed. 

There they released their horses, after having removed 
their trappings. 

Without the occurrence of any single incident of the 
least importance, Claude and Jack slept and watched by 
turns until Cheir comrades arrive at the borders of the 
Chase in the manner wo Lave described at the close of a 
preceding chapter. 

Sixteen-String Jack was watching, and he instantly 
aroused his companion. 

“Come!” he said, “Dick has arrived, and given the 
signal ! Ah, there it is again !” 

A faint, chirping whistle came quite distinctly to their 
ears, and Sixteen-String Jack, at once responding to it, 
hastened to the meeting-place. 

Great satisfaction was felt on all sides as soon as they 
became assured of their mutual safety. 

Tom King conversed readily and freely with his com-- . 
rades, and answered their questions without reserve. 

But Turpin was sullen and silent, and strode rapidly 
through the trees to the little dell. 

Sixteen-String Jack was full of impatience to maxe 
Tom King acquainted with the capital trick he had 
played Mr. Wriggles; and, taking no notice whatever of 
Turpin’s reserve, he commenced his narrative. 

At first Turpin took no notice, being apparently en- 
tirely absorbed in his own reflections, which, if the ex- 
pi essfon of his countenance went for anything, were dark 
and bitter enough. 

Very soon, however, his attention was ai’oused, as 
Jack's words unconsciously penetrated to his under- 
standing. 

“What,” he exclaimed suddenly— “what is it you are 
telling me ?” 

“ Did you not hear, captain ?" 

“ Only the last few words. I have been wrapped up in 
meditation.” 

Sixteen-String Jack then, with the greatest pleasure 
imaginably recommenced his narrative. 

As he proceeded, however, Turpin’s brow continued to 
contract, and his countenance to assume a darker expres- 
sion. 

Tom King, on the contrary, was so excessively de- 
lighted, and laughed so boisterously, that he was fairly 
compelled to hold his sides. 

As soon as Jack bad finished, Turpin said : 

“This is unfortunate — most unfortunate ; and I would 
have given anything rather than it shonld have oo- 
curred !” 

“ Why so, captain ?" ask'd Jack. “I had no idea that 
yon were so particularly fond of Mr. Wriggles!” 

“No more I am," replied Dick, grinding his teeth. 

“ But it is likely to interfere wi 4 V nw future plana ; at aaj 
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rate it will render the execution of them extremely diffi- 
oult.” , . , , 

“ I am sorry to hear that !” said Jaok ; “ and, to tel) 
yon the truth, I never once thought of it. After it was 
done, though, Claude wished it had been left undone, 
beoause he feared it would make Mr. Wriggles so ex- 
tremely bitter against us.” 

“ There can be no doubt about it having that effoct,” 
said Turpin ; “ and that’s what I so muoh deplore.” 

“But I maintain,” eaid Sixteen-String Jack, “that 
Mr. Wriggles has done hiB worst already — that he can- 
not possibly do more than he has already done.” 

Tnrpin shook his head. 

“ You don’t agree with me, captain ?” 

“ Indeed, I do not.” 

“ Why?” 

“ I think I oan explain to yon. Mr. Wriggles haB no 
doubt done his worst up to the present time, just as some 
wild animal might have done its worst in prowling-about 
and seizing its prey. Take the most ferooious animal 
you can think of, and, under usual oircumstanoes, what 
it might do would be very serious, and might be oalled 
its worst ; but take that animal, wound it, torment it, 
and inflict some very eeriouB injury upon it, and then 
its actions will be thrioe as ferocious as before — no 
matter what they are at first.” 

“ There is sound Bense in that, captain,” said Claude, 
“and a wild animal, in my opinion, is just what Wrig- 
gles ought to be oompared to.” 

“ I oould forgive him all,” said Turpin — “ think 
nothing of it, had it not been for the manner in which 
he has treated Maud, — that I can never overlook ; and, 
some day or other, I will certainly punish him in the 
way that he deserves !” 

“ Whenever that may be,” eaid Sixteen-String Jack, 
“you will find me ready to assist you. So I should be 
glad if you would look upon what I have done to-day 
as a trifling payment on aooount.” 

“ It is not worth while to have any ill-feeling about 
such a wretoh,” said Tom King. 

“ Certainly not,” replied Turpin. “ And although I 
was muoh vexed at first, we will pasB it over, and say 
no more about it.” 

“ It will, perhaps, turn out eventually to our advan- 
tage,” replied Jack. 

“ I don’t quite see that.” 

“ But you spoke of some plans which you had formed, 
captain. Let us hear what they are, and you will find 
me ready to assist you to the utmost, no matter what 
they may be.” 

“ It is a very serious matter,” said Turpin, — “a very 
dangerous one, too ; and, therefore, I should like to place 
my designs before you in the dearest possible way.” 

“ We are all attention,” said the three comrades, as 
if with one voioe. 

“ Well, then,” exclaimed Turpin, “as you may easily 
guess, my plans concern Maud.” 

His companions nodded, for they fully expeoted it. 

“There is little need,” continued Dick, “for me to 
say a word to you about the trial, since you all three 
witnessed it, from beginning to end, like myself.” 

“You may depend,” said Tom King, “ if it had not 
been for Mr. Wriggles interfering, and placing that 
paper in the hands of the judge, Mand would have been 
declared not guilty, and would by this time have been 
with us.” 

“ The judge was summing np entirely in her favour,” 
•aid Turpin, “ and thero oan be no question that the 
jury would ha-vo acquitted her unhesitatingly ; but you 
see the result, which convinces me more than ever that 
my original idea was correct.” 

“ Of what idea do you speak ?” 

“ Why, that Maud was simply made a prisoner in 
order to decoy us to our destruction.” 

“ I consider that is now perfectly plain,” said Claude. 

“ Well, then, my comrades,” said Dick, “ is she to 
remain a prisoner in the gloomy cells of Newgate ? Are 
we to give her up altogether, and abandon her to her 
fate ?” 

“ No — no !” murmnred the three high waymen together. 

“ I am glad to hear you say that,” eaid Tnrpin, “ for, 
of course, neither of you can feel the samo amount of 
interest that I do myself. So I suppose I shall be right 
in rsokoning upon your assistance ?*’ 


“ Quite right ; have no fear that you will be disap. 
pointed.” 

“Well, then,” said Dick, “ lam resolved that she shall 
not remain a prisoner in Newgate many hours longer.” 

“But how shall you obtain her freedom ?” 

“ That is what I want you to consider. I shall be 
glad of any suggestions.” 

“ But,” said Claude, “ does it not strike you that, if 
we attempt to liberate Maud, we shall be doing just 
what Mr.- Wriggles fully expects ?” 

“ It does, certainly.” 

“ His object will then be achieved. Rely upon my 
assurance, that it will not be half a watch that be will 
keep round about the whole prison.” 

“ I admit that ; and now, perhaps, you can understand 
why I so much regretted you had treated Wriggles in 
the way you have. If he escapes with his life, he will 
be doubly exasperated.” 

“ And if some accident should happon to him ?” mur- 
mured Claude, biting hiB nails. 

“ Why, then there will be more uproar still.” 

“ No doubt of it.” 

But,” exclaimed Turpin, “ it is quite useless for us 
to stand here wasting time by making such remarks as 
these. In spite of everything, Maud must be set at 
liberty. If you like to join with me and run the risk of 
the expedition, good ; if not, say so without loss of time, 
and I will accomplish my purpose sse best I can single- 
handed and alone.” 

These wordB were uttered in firm, decided tones, and, 
as soon as he had spoken them, Dick glanced succes- 
sively into the countenances of his companions. 1 

As lie half expeoted, he found them olouded with 
doubt and irresolution. 

They were silent, too. 

After a pauso several moments in length had endured 
between them, Dick said : 

“ Come, my friends, speak — and speak freely. Do not 
shrink or hesitate to make me acquainted with your 
feelings.” 

“Do you think,” asked Claude, “ that if we all set 
out to Newgate, and take every precaution, we shall 
gain our object, or, rather, shall wo all four be taken 
prisoners ?” 

“I understand you,” said Turpin. “That iB suffi- 
cient— quite sufficient 1 Say not another word ! I will 
dare this enterprise alone !” 

So saying he turned round on his heel. 

“ Stay, Dick !” Sixteen-String Jack exclaimed. “ Do 
not be so hasty i Wait a moment, and let us discuss 
this subject fairly.” 

“No, uo ! — no discussion is needed! I have heard 
enough— quite enough !” 

“ Then if you will not talk the matter over, will you 
allow us to commit together ?” 

“ I — I — I don’t know. I wish to start at once.” 

“ But that wonld be sheer madness.” 

“ Why so P” 

“ Look up. The colour of the sky will show you that 
the night is changing into morning. And what can you 
do by daylight anywhere near the prison of Newgate ?” 

“ Pardon me, my friends, but when I think of Maud’B 
position, and the indignities to which she has already 
been exposed, my braiu reels, and calm, rational thought 
is impossible.” 

“ Under these oiroumstances, then,” said Tom King, 
in impressive tones, and joining for the first time in the 
conversation, “ take counsel with ns. Wo will not 
advise you rashly or wrongly.” 

“ I know you will not !” cried Dick, pressing bis 
hand. 

“ There is plenty of time between now and sunset to 
talk the matter over fully and weigh evory consideration 
in the balance. Let us agree to do this.” 

“ As you will.” 

“ Then, first of all, let me recommend that we take 
what rest we can. 1 am worn out. You must all be 
worn out too. We shall then be also able to turn the 
matter over in our own minds first, which would be % 
great advantage when the time for deliberation oame.” 

“ I think you have good sense on your side,” said Dick, 
in calmer tones then he had yet spoken, “ and therefore 
I will give way to you.” 

“ That’s right. Now let us to rest.” 
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M We are already somewhat rested,” said Claude and 
Jack, “ so we will take the task of keeping guard upon 
ourselves.” 

Tom King and Tumio were elad enough to assent to 
this proposition. 

“ Remember,” crieo me miter, as he stretched himself 
at full length upon the turf — ” remember, you have muoh 
to ponder over !” 

“ All right* captain !” 

After this response, all was perfectly still, the silence 
being only broken by Claude Duval and Sixteen-String 
Jack relieving each other. 


CHAPTER DCXLIII. 

A SERIOUS DIFFERENCE IRISES BETWEEN DICK 
TURPIN AND HIS COMPANIONS. 

This interval of rest made a wonderful difference to our 
friends in every respect. 

Just before sunset they arose, soothed, refreshed, and 
m a much better ooudition for the business they had 
before them. 

Dick Turpin, as might be expected, was the first to 
spring to his feet, and his oom panions, beiug uu willing to 
tax his patience too severely, rose also. 

“ Now, my comrades,” exclaimed the captain, as soon 
as his followers were gathered round him, “ let me re- 
ceive your advioe. I confess I am burning with impa- 
tience ” % 

“ No doubt — no doubt.” 

‘‘And although you do not know from actual experi- 
ence what it is to be in my position, yet you oau form 
some conception of my feelings. It is worse than mad- 
ness to feel that Maud is exposed to every insult and in- 
dignity Mr. Wriggles or the Governor might choose to 
offer her !” 

“Calm yourself, captain; no good will be done in 
this matter if we do not preserve our calmness.” 

“As for old Wriggles,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “it 
strikes me you need not trouble yourself very muoh 
about him.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Bscinse I’ll warrant his bones are eosore, after his 
enforced ride, that he will be quite incapable of moving 
hand or limb for some time to come.” 

“ Now,” exclaimed Turpin, “ which of you will offer 
his advioe first ?” 

" I will,” said Tom King. “ 1 have thoughtdeeply and 
carefully over the whole subject from beginning to end.’ 

“ Prooeed, then.” 

“ Well, my opinion is that, if we adopt ever so clever a 
scheme, we shall not stand the ghost of a chanoe even of 
affecting our purpose. Stay !” he added, as Dick was 
turning impatiently away. “ As you asked for my advice, 
hear me to the end.” 

“ I will— go on !” muttered Turpin, frowning deeply 
as he spoke. 

“ After the little adventure with Mr. Wriggles yester- 
day, there will not only be such close guard kept round 
about Newgate, but there will be such a thorough search 
commenced that we should have muoh difficulty, if we 
had nothing els?, to occupy us in preserving our own 
safety.” 

“And that’s your opinion, Tom ?” 

“ It is., I know you don’t like it, and I am sorry for it, 
but the idea is such a thoroughly hopeless one as not to 
sxhibit the faintest gleam of success. If I thought that 
anything else than our certain death or capture would 
follow tiiis enterprise, T ■▼ould join with you in it and 
not shrink in the loast.’ 

‘ Good — good |” said Turpin. “ Then I have no other 
choice left me than to perform the task single-handed, for 
I suppose yon, Claude, and you, Jack, are of the same 
pay of thinking as Tom. Well, well, I don’t feel sur- 
prised ; I don’t wonder at it in tho least ; I admit to the 
full that the idea is full of peril, and you have not tho 
same inducements to urge yon forward that I have. Well, 
let ns say no more about it; it need not mar our friend- 
ship. I don’t wish yon to join me against your inclination 
in any enterprise, no matter of what character, and more 
especially in one of suoh a private nature as this.” 

“ I have only a word or two to say,” said Claude 
Duval. “I confess that mar opinion is the same as Tom’s. . 


Like him, I believe that we stand not the least chance, 
but that our capture or death will follow the attempt as 
naturally as night follows day.” 

“ Very good, then ; you will wait here until I return.” 

“ Stay a moment, Dick. I should like you to reflect 
npon this ; Maud is only remanded. At the most, that 
remand will not be of more than a mouth's duration. We 
all kti»w how near she was to being found not guilty 
yesterday, and the probability is, that at the seoond 
trial she will be set free, because there will be no excuse 
to make in order to detain her.” 

“ But,” cried Diok, ■* do you thum mac i would oon- 
seut to her remaining in prison a wholq month longer P 
Never — never ! She shall be set froe, and in a few hours, 
too. A month ! I cannot bear the thought of such a 
thiug. I wish now, that I had acted according to the 
diotates of my own judgment in the first instance. 
Then, if I had done so, Mand would have been with us 
here to-day.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Tom. 

“ Well, perhaps I might Lave failed, I know ; but, still, 
I generally succeed in that which I resolutely take under 
hand. Farewell, my friends ! It is, perhaps, all for the 
best that I should start upon this mission alone. Per- 
haps sucoeaa will be all the more certain for it. At least, 
I will try to look upon it in that light. Farewell !” 

“ But, Dick !” they exolaimed. 

Turpin paid no attention, but. plunging among the 
trees, was immediately lost to their view. 

They called again, and then the three highwaymen were 
about to rush after him, fearing, in his present state of 
mind, he would do some rash and fatal act, when Tom 
King asked them to pause. 

“ Let us consult a moment,” he said. “ Do you think 
he seriously oontemplates attempting Maud’s resoue 
himself p” 

“ I do. I feel sure that such is his intention,” said 
Claude. 

“ Well, then, let us after him at onoe, and at all hazards 
prevent liim from leaving the Chase ; we must not 
scruple to employ violence. If he ride to London in his 
present exoited state, his death is certain.” 

With these words the three highwaymen rushed with 
full speed in the direction Dick Turpin had taken. 

They were immediately conscious that he had gone in 
a direot line for the spot where the horses had been left. 

Suddenly emerging into a small open space, they saw 
him some little distance off. 

lie was doing something to the trappings of Black 
Bess, which he had managed to get ready for the road 
in suoh a marvellously short space of time. 

“ Hold — hold, Diok !” they cried. “ Stop — stop !” 

He just turned his head, but that was all. 

Springing lightly and easily into the saddle, he turned 
Black Bess’s head towards the borders of the Chase, and 
uttering that low, chirping sound which she so well 
understood as requiring her to put forth her best ener- 
gies, Black Bess darted off and was out of sight instantly. 

It was in vain that the three highwaymen strove to 
check her career. 

Although the sun had not long set, there was a kind 
of mist or haze hanging over the whole face of the coun- 
try rendering near objects confused and indistinct. 

“ Now what is to be done ?” said Tom. “ He is lost 
— I feel sure of it 1” 

“ And I. It’s a thousand pities !” exolaimed Claude. 

“ I wish I had agreed to have gone with him,” 
said Sixteen-String Jack. “I should then have felt 
much easier in my mind than I do now.” 

“ There’s no help for it,” said Tom. “ We must 
mount and follow him with all speed. It would ill be- 
oome ns to allow him to ride thus headlong to destruc- 
tion. Saddle your horses quickly — we must be off 1” 

“I fear we shall stand but little ohanoe of overtaking 
him,” exolaimed Claude Duval — “ Black Bess was going 
at a wonderful pace.” 

“ Well, let us try. Don’t lose another moment. For- 
ward — forward !” 

With scaroely Iobs celerity than Dick Turpin himself 
had used, the three highwaymen saddled their horses, 
mounted, and rode out from the Chase. 

They looked around them and listened. 

But they ooold neither see nor hear anything of thek 
. comrade. 
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“Don't linger !” said Tom. “Forward — forward! 
Every second takes him further away from ns !” 

“But which way has ho gone ?” 

*i This would be the way, for certain — it’s the nearest 
London.” 

Sot another word was said, but all three plunged the 
opurs deeply into their horses’, flanks and flew like the 
wind after Dick Turpin. 

But although they stimulated their horses to the utmost 
to make every exertion, they fouud themselves, after a 
long, hard gallop, in just about the same position as at 
first. i 

That is to say, when they paused and listened, they 
were unable either to see or hear anything of the oaptain 
or his steed. 

Filled with alarm at this result, they once moretnade 
their horBes start off at full gallop, for they felt that was 
the only chance they had of success. 

But to think of chasing Black Bess after she had had 
such a start as that, was almost as useless as ohasing the 
wind. . . . 

Nevertheless, they would not admit of this conviction 
to their minds. 

Suddenly Claude Duval reined-up. 

And his companions no Booner observed the movement 
than they imitated his example. 

“ What’s the matter ?” they asked. “ What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“ Hark !” said Claude. “ I heard distinctly the clatter 
of many horses’ feet npon the roadway ! Hark ! Did 
you hear it then ?” 

“ Oh, yes, plainly enough ! There can be not the 
least doubt about it !” 

“ They are dragoons,” said Sixteen-String Jack. “I 
can tell that by the sound. Depend upon it, you were 
right, Tom, when you said they would be out in double 
force to-night.” 

“ 1 quite expected such would be the case. And, now, 
my friends, what are wo to do ? We cannot oontinue onr 
chase of Dick.” 

“ That’s certain !” cried Claude ; “for, if we do, we 
shall run full tilt against these dragoons who are ap- 
proaching. We had better make our way over the hedge, 
and cross the meadows. 

“ I think that’s our best chance of avoiding them,” 
Baid Tom King. “ Come, and come quickly, or they 
may, perhaps, hear our movements.” 

The two highwaymen did not require much urging ; 
for, not only were they solicitous of their own safety for 
their own sakes, but they felt that Dick’s caBe would be 
hopeless indeed if they were not at hand to render him 
aBsistanoe. 

Even should he be captured, they at least muBt retain 
their liberty, or there would be an end to all of them. 

Fortunately, the hedge was of such a height that the 
horses could leap it with esBe. 

They alighted easily upon the Boft turf of a meadow 
beyond. 

The highwaymen pressed onwards, and owing to the 
foggy state of the atmosphere, they were convinced they 
should quickly get quite out of sight of their foes ; and as 
for hearing, they had nothing to fear on that aooount, 
for the hoofs of the horses as they struck npon the turf 
produced scarcely an audible sound. 

“ And now,” exclaimed Tom, pausing when he believed 
they were at a sufficient distanoe from the dragoons to 
make it safe for them to do so — “ now, my friends, 
which direction shall we take next ? How do you tbiuk 
we shall manage to intercept the captain ?” 

Both were eilent. 

“ I can only think of one thing ” continued Tom, “ and 
that is to ride on towards London at full speed, and yet 
that’s like nothing else but courting danger and death. 
I wish now that we had consented to go with him at all 
hazards.” 

“ And I — and I !” murmured Claude and Jack. 

“ But it was such a hopeless excursion, and I never 
thought his determination was so strong. Forward, 
then, to London, my friends, let the risk be what it 
may ! Forward — forward !” 

With these words, the highwaymen, again clapping 
spurs to their steeds, dashed forward at a speed that 
would very soon bring them to their destination. 


CHAPTER DCXL1V. 

DICK TUEPIN TAKES A TERRIFIC LEAP PROM THE 
BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER, TO AVOID HIS PURSUERS. 

When Dick Turpin turned round and precipitately 
left his companions, there wan a feeling of bitteraeua 
and anger about hie heart, such as he had never before 
experienced. 

He conld not understand how they could talk and 
reason so calmly about Maud remaining a prisoner in 
Newgate for another mouth louger before anything else 
was done. 

In bis own mind he must have known that he did not 
Btand the least chance of effecting hiB purpose if lie went 
alone, and yet, as we have seen, acting upon the impulse 
of the moment, he had saddled Blaok Less and darted 
off into the darkness of the night. 

The excitement about his brain still oontinned. 

Indeed, it seemed rather to increase than abate. 

Unconscious of what he was about, he continued, at 
short intervals, to give utterance to the chirping cry; and 
every time it struck upon her ears, Black Bess would 
bound forward with additional speed. 

He paid very little attention to the road be was taking. 

He could feel that the hard highway waB beneath the 
hoofB of Black Bcsb, and he knew that he was going in 
the direction of the metropolis. That was all the infor- 
mation he wished, or desired to possess. 

By degrees, however, this fever and tnmnlt of Mb 
thoughts calmed down, and then he became conaoioua 
that he had aoted rashly and foolishly, as well as treated 
hiB comrades with injuBtioe. 

As he thought more and more upon this, he gradually 
reduced hie mare’s speed, and the gallant creature was 
glad enough to obey the rein, for the long gallop at the 
top of her speed had tried per powers. 

Whereabouts he was, Dick Turpin could not olearly 
tell. He looked' about him. 

But the fog, which appeared to be drifting about in 
large masses, so altered the appearance of the landscape 
that every object seemed strange to him. 

“No matter!” lie muttered, at last. “It would be 
greater folly still for me to ride back to tho Chase, and 
confess what my feelings now are ! No — no ; that will 
never do— never ! I have started, and I must carry out 
my purpose. And, even now, the thought comes over me 
that I may, perhaps, be more likely to succeed by my* 
Belf than if 1 had the aid of my three comrades. ” 

He ceased suddenly. 

For, all at onoe, there broke upon hie ears a sound 
which arrested the whole of his attention. 

It was a familiar sound to the horBe, as well as the 
rider, and Blaok Bess turned her earB backwards in the 
direction from which it came. 

“ Horsemen at full gallop !’ ’ exolaimed Turpin, “ and 
a large party of them, too ! The epeed is terrific ! Then 
Tom was right, after all, when he said the dragoons would 
be out to-night, for they are dragoons, I am certain 1” 

It was easy for Dick to distinguish the differenoebe* 
tween the sounds made by the horBes used by the police 
officers and those used by the light dragoons. 

“ They are close behind me,” he murmured. “ Well, 
no matter — no matter ! I am anxious to ’■caoh London 
in the shortest possible space of time, and 1 shall have a 
little excitement to urge me onwardB. Now, Bess, on 
— on !” 

Again Blaok BesB put forth all her marvellous powers 
of speed. 

Suddenly, however, as he passed a spot where the 
highway was intersected by two cross-country roads, 
there suddenly emerged from the treeB another troop of 
dragoons. 

These set up a loud shout as Diok passed by, and 
immediately a hot pursuit oommenoed. 

Dick waved his bat defiantly, and preBBed onwards. 

But the dragoons were frightfully close behind. 

Indeed, he was within range of their carbines. 

The Budden appearance of this second troop of dra* 
goons is thus accounted for : — 

They were making their way along one of the. cross, 
country roads we have mentioned, and it was jnst as 
they were about to emerge on to the highway that Dick 
Turpin swept paBt at Buch a furious speed. 

Then, never doubting that be was one of whom they 
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•*rere in pursuit, they pressod after him with all the 
speed they could induce their horaee to make. 

In spite of all her exertions, Black Bees could not 
gain muoh upon the horses behind her. 

Several causes oombined to produce this result. 

For one, there was the trifling space between them at ( 
the first, and though this was made greater, yet it would 
be some time before she wonld be able to increase upon 
them so muoh as to fairly get out of their sight. 

Ther, Blaok Bess was to some extent exhausted by 
her first gallop, which she had taken while Dick Turpin 
was in such a state of mental excitement. 

Had he been in his eobei muses he would never have 
dreamed of allowing her to make s'" nuch exertion un- 
necessarily. 

Then, thirdly, tne horses possessed by this troop of 
dragoons were of very superior quality— indeed, they had 
all been picked, and were remarkable for their fleetness 
and endurance. 

Every few seconds Diok glanced over his shoulder at 
hie pursuers, and noted with no slight degree of alarm 
that they kept so close upon his track, and that in spite 
of all her efforts, Black Bess could not gain upon them 
to any great extent. 

With low, cheering words, however, he endeavoured 
to urge her onwards. 

Luckily the road was level, and in good condition, so 
that there was little fear that she would make a false 
step, or stumble. 

Shonld she do such a thing his enemies would be upon 
him before he oould recover her. 

All at once the fog drifted away over the meadows, as it 
was impelled along by afresh breeze which had sprung up. 

Looking before him, Diok at once became familiar 
with his whereabouts. 

At no great distance in advance was an old wooden 
bridge crossing a river. 

Over this bridge he would have to pass in order to 
reach London. 

This old-fashioned structure was strangely planned, 
for it spanned the river in a diagonal direction. 

Seeing the bridge, Diok Turpin gave a cry of satisfac- 
tion, for he was surprised to find himself so muoh nearer 
to London than he could possibly have believed. 

Glanoing behind him, he saw that he was beginning 
to make the distanoe between himself and hie pursuers 
greater and greater. 

In another moment the bridge was gained. 

It- was a narrow, tottering fabric, and was composed 
of unhewn logs of wood. 

Common safety made it necessary for all persons cross- 
ing the bridge on horseback to do so at reduced speed. 

Dreading the consequences of a fall more than his 
enemies gaining upon him slightly, Dick Turpin pulled 
up Black Bees with the intention of allowing her to pass 
over it at a steady trot. 

When once the other side of the bridge was reached, 
he knew all would be well, for there was a rapid yet 
gradual descent, in flying down which he would quickly 
make up for the time he had lost. 

J ust about as he reached the centre of the bridge, ho w- 
ever, he suddenly perceived the figures of a large body 
of police offioers coming towards him. 

In consequence of the slope of the road from the other 
side of the bridge, Dick Tnrpin had not been able to see 
these polioe officers until they were aotually upon the 
structure. 

He had not heard them, for, as the ascent was steep, 
the polioe officers had allowed their horses to walk up. 

Dick pulled up instantly and meohanically, while his 
brain spun round and round. 

At the same time, one among the body of police officers 
uttered a terrifio shout. 

In spite of hie mental confusion, caused by so sud- 
denly finding himeelf in a situation of so muoh peril, 
Dick recognised the voice. 

It was that of Mr. Wriggles. 

The polioe officers then, with their chief at their head, 
poshed on to the bridge at full speed. 

Then there came a cry from the dragoons. 

They were dose enough to see and comprehend the 
whole state of affairs, and one of them, in a powerful 
voioe, cried out : 

“Stop him— stop him! We have him now sure 


enough — caught like a rat in a trap ! Make a firm stand ! 
Don’t permit him to break through yonr ranks !” 

J ust as these words were spoken, the troop of dragoons 
dashed on to the bridge. 

Dick’s capture now seemed certain, 

There was apparently no loophole for retreat, nor the 
least opportunity for reflection, 

In a few more seconds, at the most, he would be 
hemmed in and . grounded by these two bodies of his 
foes. 

He was standing there, and they were rapidly closing 
upon him. 

Dick knew that if his enemies once got around him 
on the bridge there would be an end to all possibility 
of oscape. 

He could not by any means break loose from them. 

But he thought of Mand and the wretched existence 
she was leading in a cell in Newgate, and determined, 
no matter at what risk, to make the attempt to preserve 
his own liberty 

All that we have just, at some length recorded, took 
place in an inconceivably short space of time. 

In leed, Dick Turpin’s pause on the centre of the bridge 
and the appearance of his foes at both ends of it might 
be said to be instantaneous events. 

Far down below, Dick oould hear the rushing and roar- 
ing of the river, as it made its way through the con- 
structed channel among the rocks. 

He knew the water was far — very far beneath him, 
and that the bottom was composed of hard, jagged rocks. 

Yet he made up his mind instantly to run the awful 
risk of leaping down. 

It seemed like leaping to certain death. 

But it was the only means by which he could avoid 
his enemies. 

Therefore, without appearing to his enemies to pause 
or hesitate a moment, Dick Turpin baoked Black Bess 
as far against one side of the bridge as he could. 

Then, bending low down in the saddle, and disregard- 
ing the shouts of triumph and calls for surrender that 
came from his foes, he murmured close to the ears of 
his gallant mare : 

“ Over, Bess — ovei ! — over, iny lass — over!’’ 

Black Bess drew herself back slightly, and a half 
snort escaped her nostrils. 

Then she gave one terrific bound, clearing with ease 
the wooden parapet of the bridge. 

So astonished were both tho dragoons and the polioe 
officers upon witnessing this feat, that, as if by one im- 
pulse, they all stopped their horses upon seeing Blaok 
Bess thus suddenly and wonderfully rise into the air. 

She disappeared instantly. 

As soon as they recovered themselves sufficiently to 
do so, the whole of the party hastened to the aide of the 
bridge to look down and ascertain the result of the 
terrific leap. 

But over the surface of me water there hung so dense 
a vapour that they oould not see down distinctly. 

A splash, however, came upon their ears. 

Then they fancied they could see something like a 
struggle going on down below. 

They strained their eyes, and endeavoured to make 
it out. 

But they failed. 

Spellbound, however, u ney maintained the same atti- 
tude for several moments. 

Then Mr. Wriggles roared out : 

“Down — down all of you! This is the way. Be 
quick — we shall have him now ! That leap has placed 
him entirely in our power ! If he is not dead, his horse 
most be crippled, and probably both are lying insensible 
at the bottom of the stream ! Quick — quiolc ! Recollect 
the reward is just the same whether he is alive or 
dead !’’ 

A faint kind of hurrah followed these words, and at a 
reckless speed the police officers and dragoons galloped 
pell-mell down the steep bit of roadway that led up to 
the bridge. « 

Upon reaching the bottom, they stopped, and then, not 
without a great deal of difficulty, they managed to 
pick their way over the rough, jagged rooks towards 
the edge of the stream. 

But impelled as mnoh by ouriosity as the desire to cap- 
tore the notorious highwayman several police offioers and 
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dragoons quickly succeeded * n placing themselves upon i 
the margin of the hasty cm rent. 

Then they endeavoured as well as they oould topierce 
(he vapoury cloud that see med to rise from the surface of 
the water mid extend air lost as far above into the air as 
the bridge above them. 

But, although they used their best endeavours, and 
strained their eyesight to the utmost, they were unable 
to catch a glimpse of t'ne highwayman tm his steed. 

At last, Mr. Wriggles arrived upon t tub bank oi the 

^Tfeehaded hie eyes carefully with both hie hands. and 
looked steadily across the river. 

“Can you see him— can you see him? asxed many 
eager voices. 

“No,” was the reply, given ip a half-triumphant vrice. 
" He must have bee*> stunned or killed by the fall, and 
has been carried away by the current. Follow me I If 
we go further down the stream, we shall find him, to a 
certainty.” 


CHAPTER DCXLY. 

RELATES WHAT BEFEL DICE TURPIN AND BLACK BESS 
AFTER THE LEAP FROM THE WOODEN BRIDGE. 

When Dick Turpin felt Black Bess plunge down the 
terrific abyss, the bottom of which _ conld not be dis- 
inguished, a strange, sickening chill crept over his 
Peart. 

That was about all he was conscious of, uutil, suddenly, 
ha experienced a smart, severe shock. Then he was con- 
scious of a struggle taking place on the part of Black 
Bess and himself. 

He was aware that he was grasping the reins with 
extreme tightness, and that he was floundering in the 
water. 

The curreut. was very strong, and quickly carried both 
himself and his steed many yards below the bridge. 

Then Dick began to recover hiinselt. 

The consciousness came over him that the injuries he 
had received, if any, were very slight. 

This inspired him with hope, for if lie had escaped, so 
well, might not Black Bess have done so likewise ? 

She was still struggling with the stream— still being 
carried along by it.. 

He made an effort to stop himself. 

The first time he failed, but the second was successful. 
Planting his foot firmly against a piece of rock that 
jutted up from the bottom of the shallow river, he held 
to the reins with all his strength. 

Feeling the restraint, Black Bess at once renewed her 
struggles to obtain a footing. 

A t length she part ially succeeded, and then Dick, 
watching his opportunity, left the spot he then occupied 
and gained the bank. 

This was by no means a very difficult task, for the 
stream itself, where it. ran between the rocks, was of 
inconsiderable width. 

Black Bess followed him with difficulty. 

But whether this proceeded from some injury she had 
received, or whether it was only the action of the current, 
he could not at present tell. 

The sides of the river were rugged and precipitous. 
Clasping the huge masses of rock with one arm, Dick 
gradually drew himself out of the water, and then tuaistod 
Black Bess to follow him. 

At length, after much difficulty, he aged to get her 
fairly on dry level ground. 

Then, with a beating heart, and without thinking «.f 
himself for a moment, Dick proceeded to make a careful 
examination of his steed. 

He feared to find some limb broken, or hunt. sue hao re- 
ceived some serious injury. 

That she should have altogether escaped injury seemed 
hardly possible. 

Still, as he passed his hand rapidly, yet skilfully over 
eveiy part of her body, he found that, tx-yond a few bruises 
and scratches, she had not received any serious damage. 

“This is more than I could have hoped for,” he ejacu- 
lated. I My heart is light, Bess, now that I know you 
are uninjured. You will be none the worse for tnat 
frightful leap, bu* f shall be sorry indeed for you to risk 


such anotnsr one. Surely the next time the result would 
be different l” 

Then, after a pause, he said , 

** I w ruder whether I am hurt ? Well, no matter ; 1 
would not care how many joints 1 had broken so that 
Black Bess was whole and sound. Let me try ; I think 
that I have been lucky enough to escape with bruises and 
scratches, too.” 

While speaking these words, the highwayman rapidly 
made an examination of his person. 

He was not long in discovering that he had received 
several alarming contusions, the effects and pains of which 
would he more perceptible in a few hours than they were 
then. 

One ankle seemed badly sprained. 

But to this mishap he attached but slight importance. 

Then the sound of tho voices of his enemies, as they 
made tlieir way along the banks of the stream, reached 
his ears. 

‘ Tboy will search for me in the river’s bedjj he ejacu- 
lated ; “ that’s where they’ll expect to find me, so I’ll 
steal off as silently as I can, and leave them there to look 
to their hearts’ content.” 

Dick did not mount. 

But merely holding by the bridle, led Black Bess over 
the masses of rock until at length he entered the high- 
road. 

He then began to feel severe pains in many parts of his 
body, and their violence seemed to increase each moment 

But as for Black Bess, she seemed much bettor. 

“ I’ll mount,” exclaimed Dick, “ and will soon be far 
a«t,ay from this spot.” 

Dick never knew till then how difficult the simple act 
of mounting a steed might be made. 

In vain he endeavoured to lift his left foot and place it 
in the stirrup. 

Every time a cry of intolerable bodily pain would 
be wrung from his lips, and his foot would sink to the 
ground again. 

At last, finding it impossible to mount in the ordinary 
method, he looked about him to find something that would 
aid him. 

There was nothing but a five-barred gate. 

Time was precious, and so he resolved to make use of 
this. 

He led Black Bess close up to it, and then, with great 
pain and difficulty, climbed up the wooden bare one by 
one. 

At length the top was reached, and then, by clinging 
tightly to the saddle, he managed to drag himself into 
it. 

When once he was seated there, however, the chief 
part of the difficulty was over. 

At a gentle rate Black Bess moved off down the lane. 

She seemed to be in pain, and appeared to move her 
joints stiffly, and with difficulty. 

Dick himself found his own pains grow worse and 
worse. 

In spite of himself, an exclamation of pain would be 
wrung, at frequent intervals, from his lips. 

Still he continued on his course, but gently ; for 
although he listened with the greatest intentness, he 
failed to hear the least sound indicating the approach of 
his enemies. 

The fact was, after viewing the bed of the river, and 
looking up at the height of the bridge abo^e, all had 
come to the conclusion that the leap must have resulted in 
death, and that the two bodies had been carried away b w 
the current. 

Sc h being tho universal belief, both upon the part oi 
the police officers and the dragoons, they all busied thorn- 
selves in looking along the banks of tho river, and behind 
jutting fragments of rocks for Dick Turpin and Black 
Bess, who at that very moment wore riding along in com- 
parative safety. 

“The risk will be groat,” said Dick to himself, “ but I 
feel that I cannot travel much farthor tn my present con- 
dition. At all hazards I must stop at the next inn I come 
to, and have my own wants and those of Black Bess care- 
fully attended to.” 

Another cry of pain came from his lips, and then he 
heard suddenly a beating of horses’ hoofs. 

The riders were evidently a long way off and not by 
any means in strong numbers 
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They were coming towards him, however, that was 
gaite evident, and coming also at a speed at least four 
timee greater than that which he was then making. 

They’ll soon overtake me,” he muttered, “ and I don’t 
care to increase Hack Bess’s speed. I’ll draw aside, 
and let them paBs/* 

Hav.ng come to this determination, Dick drew up 
close underneath the shadow of a large troe whioh had 
many wide-spreading branches. 

On came the horsemen with unabated speed. 

Ura dually, however, as they approached, he fancied 
then- speed relaxed, until at length, to his extreme vexa- 
tion and alarm, they stopped in the roadway exactly 
opposite the tree beneath the shadow of which heBtooil 
concealed. - 

This was as awkward an event as could well have been 
imagined. 

That Dick might have escaped the notice of these 

•No. ids. — B lack Bass. 


hoisemen had they continued to gallop on, was quite 
within the bounds of possibility. 

Now that they had paused so close, they could scarcely 
fail to see him, notwithstanding the darkness of the night 
a a L? lrie - 8 Praadiiig shadow cast by the old tree. 

. u i * '* c k was no ^ onl y un ab!e to see any means by 
which he could extricate himself from his present difficult 
position, but Ins pajns were so violent that they seemed 
more than he could bear without giving vent to a cry. 

The horses were three in number, and as Diok gaged 
at them from the shadow, he fancied the forms of the 
riders were familiar to him. 

Their faces he could not see. 

He waited anxiously to hear them speak. 

But all three of the travellers seemed very muoh ex* 
hausted and out of breath, as though they had ridden 
hard for a great iistanoe without stopping. 

The horses also showed symptoms of distress, and 
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tp^carocr to be’ quite agreeable to' taking,* few minute’s 
rjoU ;•» ’ if ' " ‘ - 

<■ It's quite time we '* said cno of the travellers, 

but lie was interrupted before ho could get any further 
Dick Turpin no Guoner heal'd tbs first word uttered, 
than ho recognised the voice. 

It was Tom King’s. 

With ft cry, in which aurpr.se, pleasure, and pain were 
strangely ooinniiugleil, Dick Turpin rode forward. 

My comrades !’* he exclaimed. “ Is it possible ? Dow 
came you here , - 

“ The captain, by all that’s wonderful!” exclaimed the' 
three highwaymen, who were not a little startled by 
Dick’s sudden "appearance upon a spot which they por- 
fv-jtlv believed was occupied only by themselves. 

f i he r first surprise quickly wore away, however, mid, 
pressing closely round Lira, they exclaimed : 

u This is iadood a lucky chance, Dick 1 We had aimoet 
lost all hope.” - '* 

, “ liut what ha 3 happened that you are hero ? Why 
were you in pursuit of me ?” 

Because,” said Tom, “ when you hurried oS in that 
insane sort of way, we felt pure you would not go far 
without meeting with serious danger.” 

-“I admit,” said Turpiu, “that I had worked myself tip 
to such a pitch of excitement, that I was scarcely con- 
scmus of what I wps about.” 

“ Wo all saw that, and 30 we resolved to pursue and over- 
take you if possible; but wo lost sight of you in the fog, 
aud were afraid we stood no chance.” 

“ Then how came you here, aud why did you stop 
just opposite that particular tree ?" - 

“ I will tell you. Hearing a troop of dragoons on the 
road behind us, we for safety’s sake left the highway and 
took to the meadows. By inis means we eluded them. 
Then, upon reaching the highway, we judged that you 
would make your way to Loudon, aid therefore resolved 
to gallop there too.” 

‘■Well#" c - . 

•« We rode Lard, and a few minutes a?j> resolved to pull 


mind to do so, and -ran the risk. I am all bruises aud 
scratches,' and very anxious to have my own hurts seen 
to, as well as those of Black Bess.” 

“ Both are very serious," said Torn Ki ng " and mum not 
bo neglected. I believe there is » rude place — half cot- 
tage, half irin^-not far from hero, where, doubt less, you 
will get all that you require, arid there will bo no necessity 
for as to stay 'lung; so that there is nut oiu„n (langc'’ 
after all,” I-.-'/ 1- ' Pv “ . ^ ... 4 


CHAPTER DCXL 7 L 

CM WHICH DICK TUKPIX ASH Ills COMRADES HAVE’ 1 
I/1XO AND SKItHUtS msCl.’SsUlN. WHICH LEADS TO 
IMPORTANT JUtI> EXCITING' UBsOlTS.';'"^/ f 
While speaking these words, Tom King put his horse in 

motion/.. >•'- ' r ~ "* •« • 

The others followed his example. 

A. fow minutes*' ride brought them to the dwelling ol 
which lie had spoken, and wniuh answered very well to 
the description he had given of it. 

The inhabitants were hot a little surprised to see such a 
large party ride up to the door, font was a little frequented 
spot,;--. V/V” ■■ ^ . V'-* V- lJ 

They took charge of the horses gladly, and invited the 

visitors to enter. • j. ^ ^ r-"-' >• / " o 4 

The highwaymen were well enough pleased with the 

look of the place, for it certainly did not seehi likely to be 
risited or found by their foes. r .v " e I **"1 

Although in such acute bodily pain tick Turpin would 
nsist. upon proceeding to the /tble and examining his 
bare. -?,>*• , 4 .] V. „ , •; . ^-4 . ■?': . 

It was a great relief to his mind to find flint ' e r hurts 
vero so trifling a- - scarcely to be' worthy mentiuE. 

A little skin was rubbed off her and there, aud one fet- 
lock was mdly swelled, but those things would easily be 
got right in tit /' ,f j 

weaving her at last, with many strict injunctions to 
thq .. lout wh? performed the. - duties ‘ of ostler, Dick 
Turpin retired to .the inn. ” " •> - u 


mtj f.,r a lew moments, as the roadway is dark here, ai d Although bruised aud knocked in many places, none of 

,*■ _ 1 , ” [ *v.„ h t.ri tvvi nirri t.hpi n nnlifatinrtirtf 


allow our ljorses to regain their wind. 

“Then our meeting baa been brought abou*- by the 
merest ehanee ?” 

Tho merest !” 

“If you had gal bps d 'c? T cno aid never have tus- 
pected your identity ” _ „ 

k .. “it seems most extraordinary to me,” said Claude 
Duval, “that you should happen to be under that tree 
just at that particular time !” 

m And that you should pause just opposite to it *tiR»iad 
of stopping further along the road !” 

“ It is a chance wb must all rejoice at,” Raid Tom King. 

» But now, Dick, give us your adventures.” 

Ta as few words as he could, consistent with being pro- 
perly understood, Dick Turpin acquainted his comrades 
witli all that had befallen him since their parting, a short 
time before. 

They listened to his account of his dreadful leap from 
the wooden bridge with breathless wonder. 

“ We must bo doubly cautious !’’ said Tom King, as soon 
as the captain had concluded. “ Our danger increases ! 
Dragoons and police officers are both abroad to-night, and 
evidently in quest of us!” 

u There is no doubt about that.” 

a And you may depend that they are in strong numoers, 
end these are not the only roads they are patrolling !” 

it it j a through that unfortunate affair of yours. Jack!” 
said Dick Turpin. “Best assured Mr. Wriggles has made a 
tremendous hubbub, aud been the means of bringing all 

these troops out. !” 

“ He is not dead, then ?” 

« jifo ; I have heard his voice.’’ 

“I thought lie would survive that ride. 

“I have just been thinking,” said Dick Turpin, ‘that 
alt these strange events which have lately fallen out have 
h-vimened for a wise purpose. In the end, all will be 
welfi” 

ITT 


^ Wliat dc you mean, captain ?” 
0 1 will explain to you as well a 
£ ffa. J ■„’> 



as I can. But—'* 

‘.What?”* ' • ' 

*ti Wo must repair to some iau close ai Laud.” 
y Will it bo safe ?” 


u Wfcou £ heard you in my rear, I had just maao up \*y 


the hurts wore serious euou H h to require the application of 
anything more than sticking-plaster, which the landlady 
of the inn supplied them witli. 

Dick then dried his clothes, and by this dice began to 
feel tolerably 'comfortable. 

“Now, my friends,” he exclaimed, “let 115 seat our- 
wives, and I will give you tho explanation I men- 
tioned.” r / "■>’ “'7 ■; 

They obeyed, and while sipping their glasses, Turpin 
ppoke as follows : i t_, J 

“ "S \ " comrades,” he began, “first of all let me inform 
vou that t is my unalterable determination to set Maud at 
liberty to-nq,ht — at least, to make an attempt at it. Do 
not shake yom heads or say put if off to another time. 
That will he useless 1 eo to-night, and I leave you tit>* 
to accompany me or noti ^ 

f But——” said Torn. 

“Wait till I have done,” said Turpin, interrupting him. 
it £ can't go into the long question about Maud further 
than. this. She is in Newgate, but, if I am alive, she will 
not he to-morrow morning,'’ , . 

The highwaymen remained silent and made no sign. 

“Now, my comrades, I will ask you in one word 
whether you will accompany me in this enterprise .or not ? 
j need not say that I shall bo best pfeaseq it you will. 
You think it is a reckless exposure of life aud liberty. If 
yuu will listen to mo a moment or two longer, however. 1 
shall be able to show you that the expedition is not nearly 
so dangerous as you' imagine it.”- , T ' 

“ I don’t kne w how you cau mako that out.” 

~ “Shall I try ?” “ . 4 -'j* * f 

“Yes, by all means.” 

« Then I will. I must be brief, for the night is going 
on apace. Well, then, it struck me that your trick upon 
Wriggles, which at first 1 thought so adverse to as, would 
in reality be a gr.eat safeguard.” • . 

« How 30?” asked Jack, in the utmost astonishment. 

“ In his rage at the manner in which fie had been 
treated, he would raise a great clamour and get all the 
men out he possibly could, beiuj determine! no doubt, to 
annihilate us all to-night. He is out himself. 1 knqw 
that because I heard his unmistakable voice quite dis- 
tinctly, Now, then, from Ml this, does it nos strike fm 
■ • _ - r; - : " : 
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that tb® impression among onr foes is that Newgate 
will receive no share of our attention to-night, and, 
consequently, that it will be less oiosely guarded thaa 
«n any succeeding night ?*’ 

Some moments closed before any reply was made 
to this speech. 

The tii roe highwaymen into each other’* 

COuntenanoes successively. 

It seemed as though they were all ready to say some- 
thing, but neither liked to speak first. 

At length Claude and Sixteen-String Jack looked 
Tom King in the face and nodded. 

“You wish me to speak first t'* ha said, interrogo 
tivel.v. 

“Y®8— yea.” 

“Then 1 wifi do so.” 

“Now, Tom,” said Dicfe 1 orpin, “bear in mind all 
that I have said, and let me have your opinion.” 

Turpin waited anxiously for Tom to speak, for he knew 
full well that his words would have great weight with his 
two companions. 

“What you say is not altogether without reason," com- 
menced Tom King. 

“ Bravo I” 

“ Indeed, the more I consider upon the subject the more 
does the danger wear off. Whether we are likely to suc- 
ceed or not I can’t say, but of this I am quite certaiu, that 
no better night than this could possibly be found if we 
waited a whole month for it.” 

Dick sprang forward, and grasped Tom’s haud, and 
shook it warmly. 

“ You are with me, Tom !” he criod, “ and I am glad of 
it ! Now Claude and Jack, what say you ?” 

“Why, we are with you ton, of course !” was the imme- 
diate reply. “ We only wanted to hear what Tom thought 
to decide us.” 

“ Well, then, my friends,” criod Dick Turpin, “ I am 
heartily glad to think we are once.* more united. Come on ! 
Do not let us lose any more time, for every moment is pre- 
cious. On. our way to London we can talk over our plans. 
We are four in number, and it will not be a trifle, I feel 
assured, that will turn us back.” 

“You are right. What is the time ?” 

“ Half-past, ten.” 

“ It’s later than 1 thought.” 

“Still the night is young,” cried Dick, “and we are in 
plenty of time to achieve onr object. We can get from 
here to London in something less than half an hour.” 

•Then we had better start at once.” 

“ Yes ; finish up your glasses, and we will bo off.” 

The glasses were emptied, the landlady called in, the 
reckoning paid, and then tlio highwaymen went out into 
the yard to sne after their horses. 

In a few minutes more they were fairly on the road to 
London, riding at a swift pace, but yet not so fast as to 
prevent them from conversing easily with each, other. 

As they all four bent their attention upon one point, it 
was not likely that any long time should elapse before one 
cf them would have something to propose that was likely 
to answer the end in view. 

Then an idea, when once started, quickly received sug- 
gestions from one and the other, until, iu a marvellously 
short spaco of time, it grew up to a perfect plaa of opera- 
tions. * 

What the highwaymen's plans were we vri'.l not trouble 
the reader with. 

So much depended upon circumstances ever which they 
had not tho slightest control that it was impossible for all 
that the)- proposed to be carried out. 

It will bo sufficient for us to state that they formo t a 
plan, and what that plan was will be best developed b/ a 
description of their actions. 

Without meeting with any impediment by the way 
they managed to get as far as Smithfisld Market. 

They might new v o said t.o be within sigut of their 
destination. 

The night was one exactly suited to their mirpeso. 

The fog, of which we have .spoken as being perceptible 
in tho open country, was very much thicker and denser in 
London. 

In Gmithfield Market it had settled in one huge, bevvy 
mass. 

Few persons were abroad and the enclosure, witn its 
posts and rvfis, looked strange and ghost-like. 


The highwaymen stopped near the north end of the 
market, and, standing together as close as their horses 
would allow them, Dick said, in a low voice : 

“Now, my friends, we meet with difficulty the first. 
What aro we to do with our horses ?” 

“ It won’t do to proceed any nearer to Newgate with 
them — that’s certain," said Tcm King. 

“tto, we must not venture to take them any nearer. 
I’m cure. And. now, the question in wliat are we to do 
with them ?” 

“I can think ol nothing,” said Sixteen-String Jack, 
“ save tho plan that I proposed to you some time ago ( that 
one cf us should remain in charge of the horses while the 
other three went to the prison.” 

“ And who would be the one that would like to be left 
behind? Not you, Jack, 1 am sure.” 

“No, I should not ; but it strikes me some one will be 
obliged to stay.” 

Just at that moment, the figure of a man came creeping 
towards them through the fog. 

Owing to tho darkness, and to being closely occupied in 
conversation, the highwaymen did not observe the ap- 
proach of this man until he was close to them. 

Then, suddenly, to their great surprise, he bounded for- 
ward, and criod, in delighted yet suppressed tones : 

“Come at last, captain — come at last! I know you 
would come, if I only hod the patience to wait for you! 
Come at last !" 

These words were addressed to Dick Turpin, and took 
him by surprise, as well as his compr.uions. 

The man seemed to be a friend, and yet Turpin did no 1 
recognise him. 

This was strange, for the highwayman’s memory was 
not overburdened with the recollection of friends. 

Yet there was something familiar in the man’s voice 
which seemed to carry him a long way back to the scene 
of early adventures. 

“ Who are you ?” said Dick, speaking rather stonily. 
” Be careful ! Who are you, 1 say ?” 

“ Why, captain, don’t you know me ? Have you for- 
gotten all about — about Jabea ?” 

“ Jabez ?" 

“Yes; from Tom Davis’s, at the Hand and Keys. You 
know aU about It.” 

“And 1 know you,” said Dick; “and am heartily 
glad to see you. Yon could not have presented yourself 
at a more welcome moment. Why you should expect mo 
to appear anywhere about this spot 1 e&u’t imagine !" 

“I’ll explain that to you directly, captaiu. Y'ou see, 
the other day I happened to meet with my old master 
He looked a deal inure cheerful thau he had done for many 
a day, and I pretty soon found out what was the reasou. 
It was because you had found him out, and taken him iu 
hand — bless you for it !” 

“ Well— well.” 

“ Aud I hoard who was in the Stone Jug yonder; so I 
thought to myself chat one of these nights you would he 
coming here and taking her out, iu spite of the police; so 
ever since that night I have been watching about, first iu 
one part, and then in another, hoping to catch sight of 
you, thinking 1 might be useful." 

“Yon are a faithful fellow, Jabez; and you shall be 
well rewarded for to-night’s work!” 

“Tkauk you, captaiii ! I shall be glad to receive some- 
thing from you, for 1 have been very badly off lately ; in 
fact, I seemed to go down along with the old inn.” 

“That will all be altered very soon,” said Dick. “ You 
have come just at tho right moment ; we want you to 
take charge of our horses for a couple of hours, or, maybe, 
longer.” 

|“ I’ll do that for you, never fear. I’ve done it before, 
aud you need not "eel frightened in the least, or trouble 
your head about tucm at all while they’re in my charge." 

“ I know that, Jabez — 1 have every confidence in you ; 
so I sba’u’t ask you v\ hat you aro going to do with them, 
or where you aro going to take them, but. shall dismount 
aiid leave them iu your hands." 

“ Very good, captain." 

“15ut have you any information that you can give ua 
about the police officers? Perhaps you can furnish ug 
witn a hint or twe that will turn out of value ?’’ 

“ I don’t know that 1 can, captain. I can only say that 
you have got a very difficult and dangerous job before 
you, and you must toko very groat care, for, amen I havs 
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been here, the officers have been in very strong numbers 
keeping guard all round about tho prLen." 

“ And arc they here to-night 

“ Oh, no doubt of it.” 

u As many as usual ?” 

“ I should think so.” - I 

“ Have you seen them ?” 

“ No, captain, I have not seen any to-Hight, 2nd that’s 
wnat makes mo think that things are just in the same 
position as they have been for more than a week.’ 

“ Well, good-bye, Jabez!” said Dick Turpin, handing 
the reins of Black Bess into tho faithful fellow’s hand. 
11 We shall be back here in not less than two hours; how 
much longer I cannot possibly tell ; but be sure that you 
are here when we do come back.” 

“ Oh, never fear !” 

11 And take care of the horses.” 

“ I say again don’t trouble yourself in tho least about 
'em — don’t think about ’em !” 

“ I will not,” said Turpin, and as he spoke he gave 
Jabez several silver coins. 

Then, drawing their cloaks closely around them, the 
four highwaymen stole swiftly across Smitliiield Market, 
and quiukly "disappeared in the maze of courts and alleys 
that lay near St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


CHAPTER DCXLVII. 

DICK TURPIN AND HIS COMPANIONS MEET WITH STILL 

FURTHER SUCCESS IN T1IE PROSECUTION OF T1IEIR EN- 
TERPRISE. 

Dick Turpin and his companions strode onwards in 
silence, until suddenly the former paused. 

They were standing just within the mouth of a court 
branching off from the north side of Newgate Street. 

But betore they ventured to emerge, Dick looked care- 
,ully up and down, but seeing nothing to excite his alarm, 
lie left the court, and walked up the street in the direction 
of St. Paul’s. 

His comrades followed. 

Presently he crossed over to the sc nth side of the street, 
and, keeping tho houses on his left hand, stepped forward 
slowly. 

He was reconnoitring. 

Where the police officers had disposed themselves, he 
could not tell. 

Certain it is not one of them was visible in Newgate 
Street. 

At length, when very near to the old prison, Dick turned 
down a very narrow, unsavoury court. 

This led, by a devious and circuitous route, to Newgate 
Market. 

It also worked its way round to the back of the pri- 
son. 

“ We shall find either watchmen or police officers here, 
you may depend,” said Pick, in a whisper, to his com- 
rades. 11 Wait here a minute where you are. I’ll step 
forward and reconnoitre. It will not be so dangerous as 
for all four of us to go at once.” 

This was assented to. 

Dick looked about him rapidly and cautious** . 

At last he found what ho sought. — 

Then, having satisfied himself by glancing round that 
no one was watching, he beckoned his companions to ap- 
proach. 

They obeyed. 

‘ Do you see that house ?" he said, pointing out one 
from the rest — “I mean that which i.3 built quite against 
the prison wall, and has a white stone coping?” 

“ Yes — yes !” 

“ Well, tbtfn, it seems to me that is the hnuso to suit our 
purpose." 

“ Very likely. But it’s a long way from the to» vf fb*t 
house to the top of the wall*” 

“ How far ?” 

“ Twenty feet.’" 

“Yes, it’s quite that , perhaps a trifle more.” 

•‘And shall we be able tc climb up that wall Vo 
many flies?” 

‘ Well, not exactly ; hut I think, if we can manage to 
obtain a good strong rope with a hook at the end of it, 
and then get on the top of that house, we should bo able 
to *hrow the hook upwards until it caught upon the re- 
volving spikes et the top of the wall ; then, by the aid of 


the rope, we could draw oumlves tip without mm* dlffi. 
culty.” 

1 But the rope — where shall we got that *” 

“ I ought to have thought of that before. I can't 
Imagine how I happened to forget it.” 

“ It seems it cannot be dispensed with.” 

“ No — without you can devise some other means cl 
getting within the boundary of the prison.” 

“ I think there cannot be "an easier.” 

“ Then if we only knew where to find Jabez, he would 
get us out of the "difficulty pretty quick. Suppose you 
three conceal yourselves among some of these old sheds, 
while I, as cautiously as I can, go over to Smithfield Mar- 
ket again, and try to find Jabez ?” 

“ 1 Here’s no need for you to go, captain.” 

“ I think I had better. I look upon this excursion as 
entirely one of my own : and besides. I fancy I should 
succeed with Jabez better than either of you. He would 
know me in an instant.” 

“ Good ; Return as quickly as you can — you will find 
us somewhere near this place.” 

With these words, Turpin departed. 

His heart was filled with much greater confidence than 
it had been up to the present time, and he stepped along 
the street quite boldly. 

It did not take him many minutes to reach Smithfield, 
and to his agreeable surprise as soon as he reached the old 
spot he was greeted by Jabez. 

“ Why, captain,” he cried, “what brings you back so 
soon ?” 

“ 1 want your assistance, Jabez.” 

“ That’s right, I thought you did — blest if I didn’t ! But 
after I took the horses to a place where I knew they would 
be taken care of I came back here to watch, for I thought 
you might come for something or other.” 

“ It iurns out a very lucky thing as it happens,” said 
Dick. “ I want you to’ go somewhere and purchase a long, 
strong, thick rope.” 

“ As strong and as thick as I can get, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, it may havo to bear a good weight to-night, and 
it would be awkward if it gave way.” 

“ I'll see to it, captain — 1 11 see to it. Only give me the 
money, and I’ll be back with the rope directly.” 

“ Stay, I want something more.” 

“What?” 

“ A strong iron hook to fix at the end of the rope — a 
kind of grapnel so that when I throw it upwards it may 
lay right hold of anything — you understand ?” 

“ I know all about it, captain. Is there anything more 
you want?” 

Dick paused, and then recollecting in the course of the 
expedition he might require various other articles, and 
that the present was a capital opportunity of obtaining 
them, ho gave Jabez several other commissions. 

“ Now, captain, you sit down there on that rail and don't 
say a word to anybody while I am gone ; I sha n’t be very 
long away, and I’ll Liing you the things wrapped up in a 
neat little parcel.” 

With these words he hurried off, and was almost in- 
stantly lost in the fog, which appeared to Increase ia 
density every hour. 

Dick seated himself upon a damp and crumbling wooden 
rail and looked about him. 

But the night was too unpleasant a one for people to be 
abroad, and he believed that he should escape ail interrup- 
tion. 

Then he heard the bell of St. Paul’s chime the half- 
hour. 

“ That’s half-past eleven,” he said. “ Tim? flies quickly 
— I must make haste, for -there's yet a great deal to 
do.” 

“ Jabez was only absent for a very few minutes, and yet 
the time seemed endless to Dick. 

At last ho had the pleasure of seeing him returning, 
carrying a stout parcel. 

“ There are the things, captain , put them under your 
cloak, and I hope you. will make good use of them. I 
have ventured to add one or two things myself that I 
thought of.” 

“ I shall find a use for all of them, no doubt,” said 
Turpin. 

“Are you sure, captain,” asked Jabez, “that I can’t 
come with you and help yon?” 

“ Yes — you will render me service ten times as valuable 
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by having the horses bn this Bpot just when we come 
hero for them, aud want to ride oft > 

“ They shall be here, captain — I pledge you my life 
they shall be here 1” 

Dick was quite satisfied with this assurance, and so, 
with all the necessary implements for l is enterprise in 
his possession, turned round and hurried off again to- 
wards Newgate Maiket, 

lie reached the wooden shed in which his three com- 
pinions were concealed, without raising the least 
alarm. 

“ Is that you, captain ?” they asked. 

“Yes, Is all well ?” 

“Quite well; there has not been a mouse 1 stirring 
since your departure.’ 1 

So saying, Tom King, Claude Duval, and Sixteen- 
String Jack oarne forward. 

“ Here is this p&rcel,” said Turpin, “ that contains 
the rope and some other articles. I fancy we had better 
divide it amongst us here, and then, afterwards pay a 
visit to yonder house.” 

“ Agreed. Hut, Dick ” 

“ What F” 

“ Have you thought of how wa are to gain admission 
to that iiouse without oreating ait alarm ?” 

“ No, I have not ; but it must be done somehow'. It 
is to bo hoped that the inmates are few in number.” 

“ But that’s all chance.” 

“ So is our whole adventure. Come on— follow me ! 
The only thing that I can tell you is : observe my move- 
ments narrowly, and follow me up closely in all 1 do.” 
His three comrades promised compliance.. 

Dick then led the way towards the house he had 
pointed out. 

As the first step it was necessary he should get on 
the roof of it without creating any alarm , but how he 
was to do this seemed a mystery. 

With various thoughts chasing eaoh other through 
hia brain, he strode on until the door of the house was 
reached. 

Then, raising the knocker, he allowed it to fall again, 
producing a dull, heavy dab. 

“ Stand aside,” he said, in a whisper, to his com- 
panions, “ so that your forms are concealed in the shade. 
When the door opens and I enter, follow ms closely in 
and shut the door after you.” 

Dick had scarcely time to speak those words before 
tho door opened. 

An untidy-looking little girl, carrying a guttering 
candle in her hand, made her appearance at the door. 

In an instant Dick Turpin darted in, and his com- 
panions kept jnst behind him. 

With one sudden movement of his hand, he extin- 
guished the light, and, before the frightened girl had 
time to recover from her astonishment, ho put one hand 
before her mouth in such an effectual way as to stop all 
possibility of outcrv, and the other round her want. 

ts Jt'Tow,” said Diok, in a whisper, “ be quiet, aud pray 
h yourself for your life to be saved, for it is in greater 
QP.agor than ever it was before !” 

Toe girl made several convulsive movements with 
he.' crms and legs in reply to this speech. 

No dCabt, oould she have succeeded in getting her 
*no~|| ac liberty, she would have uttered a good loud 
eCiO.'.m. 

But tdr.t was impossible. 

“ Stand still l” cried Dick — “ stand still ! or it will be 
Lhc worse for you !” 

In the meanwhile, the other highwaymen having 
entered closed the door, and hastily shoe a couplo of 
bolts into their sockets. 

“Now, Tom,” cried Tnrpin, “ be quick 1 • Bind this 
girl 1 Don't hurt her, but wo must for our owu eakes, 
keep her prisoner for a little while.” . 

This command was executed with great speed. 

Hut before they had time to arrange their proceed- 
ings any further, a voice came from the basement of 
the house. 

“Maria — Maria!” it said, i.i shrill, piping tones. 
“ What is the matter, you jade ? Who is it ? Why 
don t you speak, yon little wretch ?” 

Maria was silent for the best of reasons. 

Then a footstep was heard upon the stairs, and the 
next moment, although the place was dark, the high- 


waymen managed to make out a dusky looking form 
some little distance off down the passage 
“ Maria,” said the shrill voice again, “ where aro you ? 
— what are you doing ? I know you brought a candle 
with you, but where is il? Oh, you young hnssy, wait 
till I catch you !” 

So saying, the speaker came on until she was close to 
the spot where our friends were standing. 

They then seized her immediately, bound her securely, 
and placed a gag m her mouth. 

All this was dono silently, speedily and well ; never- 
■ holes?, not without some slight noise being made— quite 
sufficient to attract the attention of the other inmates 
of the dwelling, or, at .anyrate to reach their ears, if 
they were trying to make out what was going on. 

“Wait,” said Dick — “wait a moment! Wo shall 
have some one else here directly. Silence!” 

The three highwaymen stood profoundly still, then 
another voice from the depths below exclaimed : 

“ Jane — Jane ! Oh, you villainous old wretch 1 where 
aro you P What’s the meaning of all this P Oh, you 
won't answer, won’t you ? Well, then, I’ll coma up- 
stairs, if I liava got the lumbago in my back, and see if 
I don’t pretty soon make you !” 

After the ntterauce of this threat, a slow and heavy 
footstep could be heard ascending the wooden stairs. 
And then another form appeared in the passage. 

It was that of an old man, douotless the husband of 
the woman who had made her appearance a short time 
before. 

“ Oh, dear ! Oh, curse this lumbago — it almost pulla 
me to the ground ! Never mind, you old wretch, you 
shall havo it, for all that ! Where are you P Yon had 
better speak !” 

All remained profoundly silent. 

The old man thereupon appeared to grow very 
frightened— to think it strange that the girl and his 
wife should both be gone upstairs and never come 
down again. 

He was just about thinking of making his retreat, 
when he felt himself suddenly seized by someone. 

A cry rose to his lips. 

But he could not utter it, for a hand was at that very 
instant thrust roughly before his lips. 

Then, in the twinkling of an eye almost, he wa3 
securely bound, and placed along with the other two, 

CHAPTER DC’XLVIIL 

DICK TURPIN AND HIS COMRADES MEET WITH AN 
ALARM. 

“Wait a moment,” said Dick Turpin. “ I question 
whether wo have caught them all yet ; perhaps some 
one else will come if we only have patience, and then 
our task will be all the easier.” 

The highwaymen waited. 

But the silence that prevailed in the house remained 
unbroken. 

No other sound of footsteps reached their ears, and 
at length they came to tho conclusion that no others 
were below. 

How many inhabitants the hous3 might contain they 
had no means whatever of knowing. 

Let them be ever so many, they certainly had not been 
alarmed by the slight scuffling that had taken place. 

By the directions of the captain, Sixteen-String Jack 
cautiously displayed a lantern, the light of which flashed 
quickly all round about him, in order that they might 
as much as possible make themselves familiar with the 
kind of place they were in. 

Doors opened from both sides of the passage, and 
selecting one of these, Dick turned the handle, pushed 
it open, and entered. 

The apartment beyond was in profound darkness. 
Sixteen-String Jack followed, however ; and by the 
aid of the dark lantern they saw that the chamber was 
rudely furnished as a kind of parlour or sitting-room. 

The three tightly-bound forms were dragged in and 
placed upon the floor. 

Then the door was closed, aud Dick, turning the key 
in the look, withdrew it and placed it in Ids pocket 
The other rooms on the ground floor they judged to 
be nnoooupied, for the doorB were all secure. 
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f Now. then,” paid Dirk— “ now is the time to rea -h the 
top of this house ! Yet stay — thiw is the only door that 
is left, and we may as well secure that like the rest.” 

The door to which Dick Turpin alluded was the cue 
r-omnumicating with the lower portion of the houso. 

This he quickly bolted, and then the ■vholo party 
ascended the staircase with great swiftness aud silence. 

As soon as they reached the drst-iloor landing they 
paused * 

But here all was silent as the very grave itseir. 

Whether there were people occupying the rooms Wu.e.h 
opened from it they could uot tell. 

If so, they must be asleep, or, at any rate, ucconsdous 
of the struggle that had taken place in the passage. 

Dick Turpin did not speak, but contented Li."-"!! with 
simply pointing up tlie next flight. 

The movement was understood, and they followed him 
with alacrity. v > 

The third storey ol the house consisted of a couple of 
large attics, which occupied a space immediately beneath 
ihe tiles. 

The first attic door, before which they paused, was 
fast. 

Dick ascertained it by raising the latch. 

The noise he made was slight iu the extreme, and yet 
evidently it sufficed to attract the attention of some one 
within, for a voice cried out, in tremulous accents : 

44 Who— who id there ? Who are you? What do you 
want ?"’ 

“Now,” said Dick, turning to his comrade?, “here we 
are. as I might say. on the very roof of the house. We 
hare managed to get so far without much trouble, and 
we must not now turn back because there’s some One in 
tfiis room.” - ~ 

“No. no — certainly not.” 

“ Then I’ll force the door. You follow me into the 
room, and bind whoever it is instantly. When we depart 
wo will set them at liberty.” ‘ 

The attic door was old and frail, so that Turpin had 
really very little difficulty in forcing is. 

Tie just placed his thumb on the latch aud his shmuder 
against one of the panels, aud n gave way at once, 

‘VA'hal” said a voice loudly, exultirgiy — -you are 
foiled— foiled again! You shall never take we while I 
have life ! Follow me. aud try it ou if you will !V 

As soon as the door opened, the highwaymen all rushed 
into the room; and the liras object that met their gaze 
was the form of a man in the act of scrambling through 
the attic window on to the tiles. 

He turned aud spoke just as he got outside, and, with 
the last words upon his lips, he disappeared. 

The highwaymen exchanged glances. 

“I wonder who he can be?” said Claude. 

“ That doesn’t matter,” returned Dick. “Hy only con- 
cern is whether he will be the means of raising an alarm, 
and attracting attention, not only to himself, but to ns. 
He evidently takes us for officers of justice.” 

“ Something like it.” 

« Well he’s goue, and I hope that’s the last wo shall 
hearofhim.” s*‘ r 

As rapidly as possible, aH four made their way to the 
window, and looked out. 

A perfect mass of roofs and chimney-pots, of all sorts, 
sizes, aud colours, met their view- 

Tbey looked long anu anxiously in the direction the 
man had taken, but were unable to see the least sign? of 
him. ■" \- £ ' 

“ I believe he has gone,” said Dick, “ And, now. if it 
happens Shat there is no one in the adjoining attic, why; 
then wo are all righO 

f ‘ Ie it worth w hile to go and see ?” 

Yes. I think so. It would be a great satisfaction to 
know that we had nothing to dread on that score. 
Come 1” 

Dick Turpin, as he spoko, led the wey to th other 
attic. 

To the relief of all, they found it was unteuantooL 
“Now.” naked Tom King, “what is it we are to do 
fext ? Get oat upon the roofs ?” 

•• Yes ; and from whence make our way. on to the top of 
Newgate.” ' 

'And this house— shall you leave any guard m Jt, or 
let it guard itself ?” 

4 Lei It guard Itself. 1 think, for J cannot spare one of 


you. Wait a moment, however, iietore we leave It alto- 
gether, let us go to the ' of the stairs., and listen. : 

Ills proposal was at once adoptea. 

No sooner, bow vet, ilifl they lean over the banisters, 
than the sharp tinkling of a bell somewhere far down 
below reached their, ears. 

Then there came soine leud and heavy kru-cts upon the 
front door. * 

The highwaymen hooked at each ether with some 
degree of appreheiisionv-^*. . r 

“ Who is that ?” they asked. 

Tinkle— tinkle went the bell aguiu, with redoubled 
Violence. 

Then agaiD ensued the tremendous knocking. 

“What is to be done?” asked Tom King. “This if i 
difficulty I never ouoe thought of taking into account.” 

“No; uor I,” said Dick, stroking hia chin. “It? 
awkward !” 

“Yery.” 

“ Do von think ” 

“What?” I 

“ That those who are knocking and ringing in that 
furious styl e — Dear me. hark at that, they'll ' break the 
bell-wire if they try such a pull as that again 1”, 

Tom was interrupted in what he was about to say by a 
great increase iu tlie loudness of the sound of the bell. 

44 I wish they would break it.” cried Dick, “or go away 
and leave ue! Confound it, what did they want to come 
interrupting us in this fashion for?” 

ft I am ?adly alraii,"’ said Claude Duval, “that although 
we have beepjso uncommonly careful, wc have been ob- 
served by some of the police officers and tracked; to this 
spot. They have mustered their forces outside, and are 
now insisting lpon admission." 

Dick Turpin know full well that this was far from being 
unlikely, yet he d'd not like to discourage his comrades 
by saying that bethought Claude’s supposition was in all 
probability a correct one, 

“ Someth i;' most be done,” said Dick, “there is no 
doubt about that !” 

V But what ?” 

“ Why, these people outside, whoever they may be, must 
be admitted or got rid of somehow,, otherwise general at- 
tention will be directed to this house, the result of which 
will be that we shall be discovered.” 

44 Exactly so, and I only wish that the matter could be 
adjusted as easily as it can be talked about.” 

41 Wait a moment,” said Dick. “ 1 think I can at least 
ascertain what kind if people they are outside, and how 
many.” 

41 Do you mean whether they are police officers or 
not?” 

44 Yes. v 

“Well, it will be something to know that. Hark, there 
goes the bell again — they are getting desperately im- 
patient.” ■ v' .? . •- l - *- • £ ’ | ' - * * * II 

In the meanwhile Dick Turpin hurried into oue of the 
attics which had its window situated in the front of the 
house. 

Ho opened it instan tly, and, scrambling out on to the 
roof, stood in the gutter and looked over the parapet. 

The darkness was most intense, but notwithstanding 
ho managed to make out the forms of two or three 
j eople standing near the front door of the house. 

From the position they occupied it would seem that 
they had stepped into the roadway a few vards in order 
to look up at the front of the habitation, thinking, 
perhaps, to understand from its appearance why it was 
no. attention was paid to their appeal. 

Having seen this, Dmk waited for no more, lint 
hastily withdrew himself and returned to the attic. 

“ I think we can manage it,’’ he. said, addressing his 
companions. “Follow me downstairs again.” 

They obeyed. 

But not very willingly. 

lie;: cuing the ground-floor, Pick took the key out of 
itis pocket and opened the door of tile room ill which 
he had placed his three prisoners- 
He weut up to tlie girl, and, in a stern, terrific voice, 
■“said: .. ;• . -s? V u* 

“ Now, then, which do you prefer to do— to obi v 
every word of my .commands or to die this in.-taut . 
Take your choice — it is quite indifferent to ms!” 

As the girl was gagged, she could uot speak, but, never- 
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theiess, she looked imploringly into the highwayman’s 
oountenanoe, and her eyes expressed as well ae they 
could that she infinitely preferred obeying him to losing 
her life. 

Thia was no more than Dick expootedj and he at once 
madg a sign to his companions to release her. 

He then led her out into the passage, and whispered 
in her ear. 

“ Did you hear that knocking and ringing at> the 
door?” 

“ Yes — yes, sir.” 

*'* Do you know who it is r” 

“No, sir, I don’t; I’m sure — I’m sure I don't! I 
suppose, though, it’s somebody wants to see master.” 

“Very well, then. Now I am going to let you open 
the door and speak to whoever is there ; but mind how 
you attempt to play me false S’ 

“Yes, sir. Oh dear, 1 wouldn’t think of doing any- 
thing of the kind !” 

“ Mini! you don’t l I soo there’s a chain to the front 
door, and you can place it so that the door can onlv be 
pushed open a certain distance and no further. Now, 
if those outside inquire for anybody^ no matter who, 
say they are not at home, and your master and mistress 
either, and that you have been left in the house with 
strict orders not to admit anybody until they return !” 

“I will, eir — 1 win But what will they say to me 
for not answer ip g the door before ?” 

“ Why*, pretend to be very frightened ; say that the 
noise terrified yon. Now, then, go to the door and 
ask who is there 1” 

From the manner in which the girl placed herself 
under Dick’s direction, it was pretty certain that she 
would obey all-iil's commands. , . 

With a great amount of confidence, therefore, he 
stood close to her, and in low, trembling tones, which 
were just the thing for the occasion,' she asked : 

“ V, ho is there ?” 

“ Then there is someone at home after all, it seems 1” 
said a voioe outside. “ Why on earth didn’t you couie 
before r” _ 

“ What do you want.?” asked the girl. 

“ Coen the door, will you ?” was the reply, “ and don’t 
keeD us chattering here 1” 

The girl withdrew the bolts, and no sooner had she 
done so than the door was tlnust violently open. 

But tho chain whioh Dick had seen, and which he had 
properly placed, would not permit the door to open to 
any groat extent. 

“ Tou thought of coining in in a hurry, didn’t you ?” 
said the girl. 

“ You young j ids 1” said the voice outside. “ Whore’s 
your master? Wait till I see him again, and 111 give 
you your character 1 Where is lie, i say ?” 

“ Master’s our,” said the girl. 

“ Out ? Well, that’s odd — confoundedly odd, after 
asking all three of us to come here and see him this 
blessed evening 1 Gone out, ia he ?” 

“ Tes, and missus has goue out too, and everybody 
else in the house except me, and they have left me here 
to take care of it, and told me I wasn’t to let anyone in 
till they came back.” 

A hurried kind of consultation wont ou outside for a 
minute or two, and then the same voice which had 
hitherto spokeu, exclaimed : 

“ Well, my girl, I don’t know what you were doing, 
but. you were not paying attention to the door when we 
rang, that's certain. However, tell yonr master lhat 
we called according to appointment. And thought it 
very strange to Pnd him away from home.” 

I’tiese vords closed the conversation. 

The disappointed visitors walked away, and Dick 
Turpin, rapidly closing the door, shot the bolts into 
their sockets again. 


CHAPTER DCXLIX. 

DICK TURPIN, TOM KING, IND CLAUDE DUVAL, SUC- 
CEED IN GAINING THE KOlJt’S OU NEWGATE. 

’ That danger 13 over, and I breathe more freely now,” 
said Dick Turpin, as he joined his companions. “ Come 
on, my friends, I don’t think we shail have anything else 
to fear in the shape of an interruption.” 

“We hope not, captain.” 


“ So do I.” 

“ But what are you going to do with that girl?” 

“ We won't leave her down here,” said Dick, after a 
minute s pause. “I will take her up into one of the 
attios.” 

The old man and the old woman were therefore left to 
their own company iu the room into which they had 
been so unceremoniously thrust, and the girl was made 
to accompany the highwaymen to the top of the house. 

Upon reaching the attic, they again bound her and 
placed her in a chair. 

Then going to the window, they one by one got out 
upon the tiles. 

The roof was steep and slippery, and it was only with 
the greatest difficulty that they managed to maintain 
their footholds. 

Is soon as ever they got out into the gutter close to 
tho parapet, they were all right. 

The four quickly stood together, and then, following 
the direction of Turpiu’s finger, they saw close before 
them and, reaching to a great height above their heads, 
the black, gloomy, frowning walls of the prison of 
Newgate. 

“ It will be no easy task to scale that,” said Tom 
King, looking up at it. 

“ Yet it must be done,” said Turpin, “ Here is the 
rope, and now the only question is, are we strong enough 
to throw it over the wall ? If so, it will catch in those 
iron spikes as we draw it baok, and remain secure. 
Then to clunb up the rope will be tolerably easy.” 

“ We can but try, Dick,” said Sixteen-String Jaek. 

“I will try myself first,” said Dick. Ashe spoke, he 
arranged the rope in a convenient ooil in his left hand, 
while in his right lie held the hook. 

He swung his arm backwards and forwards seyeral 
moments, until he imagined he had gained sufficient 
impetus. 

Then, fixing his eyes upon the summit of the wall, he 
let go. 

The hook rbw up in tho air, and such was the force 
with which it was thrown that it drew the rope after it 
easily. 

But instead of falling completely over the wall, as 
Dick had hoped, the iron hook only struck against the 
outer edge of it. 

The stonework afforded no hold, and so down it fell 
with even greater rapidity than it had ascended. 

The strong iron hook falling upon the tiles made a 
prodigions~clatter, whioh alarmed the highwaymen not 
a little. 

They all started violently, looked about them, and 
listened, as though they expected that an alarm would 
be the immediate result. 

But as minute after minute passed away, they grew 
more assured and comforted. 

“ It won’t do to have that happen often, Dick,” said 
Tom King, “and yet it was a first-rate throw ; the least 
bit more, and the tiling would have been done.” 

“ You try, Tom. this time,” said Dick, handing him 
the rope. 

“ Nay, I would prefer letting Claude try first. Here, 
Claude, you are strong and have performed such a feat 
as this before to-day — up with it 1” 

“I don’t know whether I can manage that, Tom,” 



of trouble, managed to place himself in a position that 
exactly suited him. 

Then, muoh in the same manner as Dick had done, he 
hurled the hook upwards. 

But all saw that the piece of iron had been thrown 
with much greater skill and Ptrength than before. 

Up into the air it went, rising at least a foot above 
tho iron spikes that garnished the top of the wall, and 
then falling clearly down on the inner si lo. 

Mis comrades could scarcely refrain giving utterance 
to a taint hurrah. , 

The hook struck, with an audible clink, against the 
inner side of the wail. 

They waited a moment or two in silence, so that any 
alarm winch might have been raised by the slight sound 
should pass away. 

Aud then, with basting hearts and trembling fingers, 
they began to draw tho rope. 
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Suddenly, when St reached the top, their stwpeEVj 
arrived at a climax, % 

It was by no means certain that the Look would * tie 
turned in |pha manner a s to take firm hold cf any 5r.e ni 
the spikes. 3 

slip completely through them or if ,^ht 
in onlye partial hold, U fall 0 %/^ h^lf jjS 


the tfles 

This fear was soon put an end to. 

The rope was drawn tighter and tighter still, until at 
fee* '■ was as strong as if it had been secured tc 
anchor. 


“ All’s wall !” cried Diok. “ We have conquered one 
groat difficulty. Now, however, don’t pause, my core- 
radee. Jp — up with yon ; the sooner we are on the other 
side of tb s wall the fetter it will fe tor ns !” 

Ashe spoke, Turpin commenced to atcentt. 

'* Y ju bad better sllow me to reach the top first, ii fe said, 
“ ft*r fear the rope should not bear ant united weight, and 
*tis best not te strain tt too ranch at first." 

This was assented *<% i& o. with great nfeaWenesa, Dick 
Turp'a m some slight degree by the stone wall, 

■limbed up the rope, and at length seated himself by the 
Side of 0« wo*, spike* 

His three comrades then ascended in succession. 

The top of this wall was an excellent place so far as ob- 
taining an extensive view of the prison was concerned, and 
lor quite a minute our friends did nothing but gaze in- 
tently around them. 

Then Dick Turpin began to haul up the rope. 

I* It won't do for us tv sit here on this wall a - moment 
longer,” he said, “ because of the great danger of being 
seen. Our forms would show out clearly and distinctly 
against the light sky to anyone who happened to be below .” 

1 Which way do "you want to go ? Do yen know where- 
abouts Maud’s cell is situated ?’’ 

“ Yes, I do ; I can point it ont easily. That is to say, 
without they have made any exception in her favour, 
which I don’t suppose they have done. Look down 
yonder to the right Do y ou see that piece of building 
with a number of small windows all looking out into that 
open yard?” 

“ Yos — yes.” 

“Well, those aro the windows of the coaslsnined cells, 
and 1 suppose we may safely take it that she is in one of 
them.” 

“ It will be very difficult to got at them, Dick,” said 
Claude. 

“ ft will ; and yet I think, if you will call the details of 
my plan to mind, there is a strong probability of our being 
able to do it.” 

Claude said no more, and Dick Turpin secured the ropo 
to the iron spikes. 

Ho had to do this in a peculiar manner, for, after he and 
his comrades had descended by its aid on to the roofs be- 
low, it would be necessary for him to shake the rope and 
thus disengage the hook at the top of the wall. 

He allowed his friends to slip down first, and tkeu fol- 
lowed them. 

He was pleased to find that the first shake of the rope 
was quite sufficient to displace the hook. 

They expected it to fall, so that Sixteen-String Jack 
was lucky enough to catch the piece of iron in his hat. 

By this means any alarm was prevented. 

They were now upon a portion of the roof of the prison 
which rose up and down in sharp angles, and which conse- 
quently made it very difficult for them to creep over and 
retain their footing. 

For the most part the roof was composed of lead, and 
the smooth, metal surface afforded neither baud nor foot- 
hold. 

Then the consequences of a slip or a false step were 
■something terrible to think of. 

The mischief would not end wivh the death of the per- 
son who was so unfortunate as to lose his hold, but the 
falling of his body on tho stones in the court-yard would 
ttamcdiatoly create an alarm that would probably cause 
the destruction of the others. 

in the face of these circumstances a discussion was 
held. ■* 

At last it was proposed that the long rope, which Lad 
already done them such good service, should fe again 
brought into requisition. 

For the convenience of climbing, it Lad been knotted 


in mauy places s And now tho highwaymen proceeded Li 
tie it round their waists in such a manner that they were 
all connected by it. 

This made their difficult task much easier, because ii 
one should happen to slip he could fe recovered by his 
companions. 

At length they came *0 the last piece of sloping roof. 

A ^-w feet below them was the top of another part oi 
the building. 

This roof was fiat. 

“We must drop," said Dick Turpin, who was first. “ I 
don’t think there will be much danger.” 

"Still,” said Tom King, who was nes:t to him, “if there 
should happen to fe anyone in a chamber just underneath 
that part of the roof upon which you are going to. fall, 
they will hear the noise, and suspect something is amiss." 

“ That's true enough.” 

“ I fancy you will be able to lower yourself by the ai l 
of the rope until your feet touch the roof - Then I will 
follow, then Claude; Sixteen-String Jack will be last; 
but then we might catch him, and so orevent the slightest 
noise.” 

This was a good suggestion, and immediately carried 
into execution. 

Scarcely, however, had they reached this lower rotff, 
than Dick Tuiq in. who had crawled to tho edge and 
looked down into the yard below, said, in a whisper : 

“ Silence — silence ! Don’t tpeak agteia above your 

breath !” 

“"What is it?” 

“ Come here and look !” 

Cautiously and silently Ids companions oueyei. 

Looking down, they found they commanded a view of 
one of the court-yards in the prison. 

The ground was no very great depth, and in spite of 
the darkness, to which their eyes were well accustomed, 
they could see distinctly. 

Some half-dozen men, marching iu order like soldiers, 
headed by one who carried a lighted lantern, were tho 
nrsr objects that met the view of our friends, and upon 
which they riveted their attention. 

Evidently these men were warders or turnkeys, en- 
gaged upon the double duty of making a round ot the 
prison to see that all was well, and to relieve those other 
officers whose term of duty had expired. 

The highwaymen drew their heads ba*k, so that only 
just the upper portion of them appeared above the top 
of the parapet ; for they wore fearful that the men below 
might raise their heads and look up, when they would bo 
in serious danger of being seen. * 

That danger, however, passed away. 

The party of men, having in a careless way walked 
across the yard and looked about thorn, being satisfied 
that all was well, passed through a little doorway, and 
immediately disappeared. 

There was a moment’s silence among the highwaymen 
after their departure, and then Tom King inquired: 

“ Well, Diek, what is it we are to do next ?” 

I Hush ! I think we had better remain just a3 we ire 
for a few minutes longer. It strikes me we shall see those 
men returning in a littlo while.” 

“Then, if you have any idea of that s*rt,” said Claude, 
“we aro certainly much better where we -are.” 

Several minutes anxiously passed, during which ogjj 
friends busied themselves by looking at every object that 
surrounded them. 

The silence was unbroken, and tkero seemed no signs ot 
the return of the guard of men. 

“ I think we might risk it,” said Dick — “ they don’t seem 
to be coming ” 

“As you will ; I am inclined to think myself that they 
would go back by some other route instead of passing 
over the same ground twice. Now. Dick, what is it we 
have next to do ?" 

I Why, my comrades, as 1 can explain to y ou, tuts por- 
tion of i he building contains the condomsied cells ; they 
are beneath this roof, and the windows are bclsw us.” 

“ Yes, we understand all that" 

“ Well, then, remove the rope f:«m your waists art i 
hand it to me. I will ‘-jjjen show you the next thing to ba 
done." ’ . 

The highwayman hastened to obey this command, and 
than, when Dick Turpin received the rope, they wakhed 
[ his movemfytts with great curiosity aud interest 
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CHAPTER DC1*. 

KSLATCP THE EVENTS WHICH TOOK PLACE UPON THE 
ROOKS OF NEWGATE. 

j'he position of the gallant little band upon the roofs of 
Ihe prison of Newgate was no less pecuiis' than it was 
pemoas. . 

Who would have believed that they would have had the 
temerity to thrust themselves, as one might say, into the 
very jaws of danger ? 

Yet there they were, all four of them— four men, the 
aggregate reward for whose apprehension verged closely 
Upon the enormous sum of three thousand pounds ! 

And they were there, hemmed in oh all sides by their 
enemisB, and for what? 

Simply because they would not allow their captain to 
y whole danger of this expedition himself. 


Terrible as the danger was, th«v tad preferred to shm 
it to allowing him to go alone. 

And the captain’s object was— as the reader knows full 
well — to rescue Maud from that gloomy cell in which she 
had been so unjustly immured. 

Truly was this a powerful incentive to do all — to dare 
all. At least, it was with Dick, for he could not forget 
who Maud was, and what she had sacrificed for hia 

Surely, if she had done so much for him, and m 
willingly, he ought at least to free her from that disagree- 
able position which she would never have known but for 
her connection with him . 

This was the way in which Dick looked at the matter. 

Viewing the case as oalmly and dispassionately as ha 
could, he was not able to perceive that there wm w* 
slightest probability of the occurrence of a more lavms* 
able opportunity than the present 
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~i me, fils enemies expt 'Cted that this was what he was 
a>ost likely to do. 

True, that they were ® n watch for him at e jewy 
point. 

Not only was the extei7»r of the prison so well w? v-hed 
and guarded, but with.' n additional precaution# we o 
taken. 

Under the directions of Mr. Cawthorn — whose ta tb 
the excellence of Mr. Wriggles’s clever scheme was 0D v 
slightly shaken — the round of the prison was made at 
nuch more frequent intervals than had ever been kno wn 
oefore. 

But more especially was a watch fcojjt upon Ala ‘>‘d* 
cell. 

Still, all their trouble had up to this sight resulted hi 
nothing. 

At first, when the matter was partially explained to th © 
men, they were all eageruess and anxiety. 

Everyone was preteruaturally vigilant, and, although 
several nights elapsed without the occurrence of any un- 
usual incident, they relaxed none of their watchfulness. 

Unquestionably, had Dick Turpin made an attempt to 
free Maud within a week after the time when she was 
taken prisoner, he would have failed utterly, and the eajt- 
ture of his comrades and himself would have followed as 
« matter of course. 

It may be considered fortunate, therefore, that circum- 
stances presented the aspect they did, and also that Tur- 
pin should have submitted to the calm judgment of his 
mends. 

Had he done otherwise, his doom would have been 
sealed, his destruction certain. 

But, as may easily be understood, this preternatural and 
unremitting vigilance on the part of the turnkeys and 
van lers rapidly wore itself out. 

When they began to find that all their trouble went for 
*iOthing, they insensibly but surely relapsed into their old 
^areless state. 

That is to say, they did their duty as a mere matter of 
Out/, and no more. 

In a mechanical way they went thc< rounds, glancing 
round them all the time, but principally iuteut. upon get- 
ting the business over as soon as possible, in order that 
they might rejoin their companions in the room specially 
set aside for their accommodation. 

The same thing might also be said of those without. 

Moreover, tho story of the manner in which Mr. Wrig- 
gles had been treated had got abroad already, with many 
exaggerations, as a matter of course. 

Very little sympathy was felt for him. 

His domineering, violent ways had not made him many 
friends among his subordinates, and, to speak plain truth, 
they were rather pleased than otherwise with his discom- 
fiture. 

The general impression, however, that was produced 
by the event was, that upon that night at least the high- 
waymen would make no attempt upon the prison. 

It was judged that they would be too much alarmed at 
their own actions. 

This belief was much strengthened by the proceedings 
that had been taken. 

Mr. Wriggles — whose rage was really and truly un- 
governable — had for once made the utmost use of the 
power he possessed. 

Every police officer who could possibly be spared was 
ordered to mount and ride off in hot pursuit. 

Mr. Wriggles obtained permission from the proper au- 
thorities to call out the military, and the troops of light 
horse quartered in the metropolis were made good use of. 

Considering that such energetic steps as these w ere 
taken, it was no more than reasonable to suppose that the 
four highwaymen would have rather more than they could 
do to look after their own safety^ and certainly no oppor- 
tunity of entering Newgate. 

Anyone acquainted with the particulars woula have 
•een just of the same opinion. 

We have seen that our friends, and Turpin especially, 
bad a very narrow escape indeed. 

We have been thus explicit — even at the risk of being 
tedious — in order that the reader should not be so far car- 
ried away bv the whirl cf events as not thoroughly to 
understand tne aspect of affairs. 

Rut. from what we have just stated, the conclusion 
w drawn that Dick’s toes, on this particular and 
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eventful night, »o tar truiu being keenly on the took- w»t 
were lulled into a state of false security. 

Disbelieving that any attack would be made or at- 
tempted, they made themselves as comfortable as they 

I oould, for, after the extra duty of the last few days, It was 
positively a great relief to enjoy a little rest. 

Therefore all conspired to favour tho highwaymen’s en- 
terprise. 

Those within aud without the prison walls were only 
performing their duty in a perfunctory manner, to which 
indeed may he ascribed the success which had so far at- 
tended upon our friends, enabling them to scale the wall 
and gain the roots. 

It must be borne in mind that they had approached the 
prison in a very circuitous fashion, aud had chosen what 
appeared to be tho most difficult point for their attack. 

StilL, if the officers and others on guard had not been so 
r. pressed with the notion that nothing would be done 
that night, aud if they had done their duty as they ought 
to have done, some one of them would have seen Dick 
Turpin and his comrades while they were in the act of 
sea hag the wall. 

p or, it will be recollected that, although they were con- 
ceal ed from view while on the roof of the house adjoin- 
ing , Newgate, yet they were visible when they began to 
climl > the wall by the aid of the rope. 

Pa fk as the night was, a keen eye might have detected 
them crawling up the face of thb stonework. 

Or, if not, they would at least have been seen during 
those t ow minutes that they sat upon the edge of the wall 
while w T aiting for the others to ascend, and while securing 
the rope for their descent. 

On tht occasion, their forms were clearly and sharply 
defined 84 ?ainst the night sky. 

Whetht'i ’ they had really been seen by any prying eye, 
or not. rime alcne can determine. 

This, howe ver, is quite certain : 

Up to the moment when, as we described at the end ot 
the last chapter, the piece of thick rope was handed to 
Pick Turpin by hi followers, no alarm of any kind what- 
ever had been raise. d. 

And now, liaving, as it is hoped, made all clear, and 
explained everything, we will, in the succeeding chapter, 
take up again toe threa d of the narrative at the point just 
mentioned, aa * relate the events that imme.liatoly suc- 
ceeded. 


CHAPTER DCLI. 

DICK TURPIN ENDEAVOURS TO DISCOVER MAUD’S CELL, 
AND IS ALARMED BT THE RETURNING PATROL. 

“ The more silent we are,” said Dick Turpin, in a sup- 
pressed voice, ai d tying a firm knot in the rope as he 
spoke in such a manner as to form a large loop at one 
extremity, — “ I mean he less we talk — the better it will 
be. The sound of our voices may be carried 1 know not 
where. Therefore, while I am preparing this rope, listen 
to my directions ; and when you hoar my signal, be sure 
you obey it instantly.” 

Dick Turpin then, while adjusting the rope, issued a 
number of directions to his companions in a low tone of 
voice, to which they heedfully attended, and duo noised 
implicit obedience. 

What those instructions were it is not neoossary now 
to state. It will be sufficient to describe w^at was done. 

The rope was held by the three highwaymen, while 
Dick, taking hold of the end wfeich he had prepared, 
slipped the loop over his heed, and allowed it to fall 
down below his waist. 

Then he clasped one hand tightly near the knot. 

“ Have you tnu rora firm?” he wh’speied. 

‘Tfres,” was the reply. 

'‘Then be sure you keep it scjut , for upon that my 
Hfe and your discovery depends.” 

With these words, Dick Turpin hastily climbed up on 
to the parapet defending the roof, aud then cautiously 
proceeded to lower himself over the abyss, his friends 
above holding the rope secure. 

It must be understood that Turpin seated himself iu the 
loop in the rope, much after the fashion of these men who 
gain a perilous livelihood by being lowered from the sum- 
mit of a rock to piunder the nests of sea birds. 

His :«ft hand enabled him to balance himself upon tbe 
rope, aud to at easily ; his right be employed to Reef 
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'uinseif clear of the masonry, against which he would 
..her wise have been severely bruised. 

Gradually and carefully, so as not to permit the rope to 
dip suddenly through their fingers the three highway - 
non above paid out the rope to let the captain down. 

Dick’s mode of operation now becomes clear. 

He knew that one of the grated windows in the war*, to 
ihe face of which he clung, looked into the oell w here 
Maud was confined. 

There were at least a dozen of these barred apertures, 
and which was the ri ht one yet remained / e»4 ascer- 
tained. 

But Dfik had arranged a code of signals with his 
frier, is, s > that he should be able to make them under- 
stand >vh ither he wished to be lowered or raised-<-to be 
stopped, >r to be moved either left or right. 

When once he found the right window, he believed 
that, provided with tools as he was, he should have but 
little difficulty in removing the iron bars. 

When this teak was accomplished, Maud would be 
able to make her escape through the aperture. 

His friends above would draw them up, and then all 
that would remain would be to make their way back as 
they had come. | 

It rill be see** how many obstacles were in the way of 
carrying out this scheme ; yet great as was their number 
and magnitude, they sank into positive insignificance when 
compared with any other means of achieving the same 
object. 

How much easier it seemed to be than by some pretext 
to enter the prison itself, to make their way through the 
long stone corridors guarded by turnkeys, and break open 
the doors that interposed between them and Maud’s cell. 

In f at, it would have been impossible to effect Maud’s 
escape by any such moans. 

The present plan was the only one which offered the 
bast chance of success. 

But it was absolutely bristling with danger, and no one 
was better aware of tb%t fact than Dick himself, although 
he endeavoured to blind himself to it. 

As he makes the perilous descent, holding himself away 
from the wall with his right hand, he employs his eyes in 
looking all round about him, and stretches his ears in 
order to catch the slightest sound. 

It was well for him and for all that he was thus 
cautious. 

Suddenly a faint sound down below attracte d his at- 
tention. 

Ir an instant he shook the rope. 

This was the signal agreed npon to be given when he 
wished to atop. 

The highwaymen held the rope still instantly. 

Scarcely had Dick paused in his descent than a door 
beneath him, but a little on his right hand, was quickly 
opened. 

Dick pressed himself as closely as he could against the 
stone wall. 

That was the only chance he had of escaping the ob- 
servation of those below. 

No other means of concealing himself presented them- 
joitcs. 

But his body shewed out dark and well defined against 
the lighter-coloured stonework. 

From the door which had just been opened there issued 
a number of men. 

Turning his eyes towards thorn, Dick saw they were 

' same who a little while back had crossed the yard. 

i, They return this way, then, after all,” he murmured 
self. “ So surely as they look upwards I shall be 

86 Tt* was Indeed a ? f mu( * re & ,et *° D^k that he 

did not wait a little while longer I? order to sttisfy him- 
self that the patrol was not retu ming. 

Tom King, Claude DuvaL and l :Jixteen-String Jac “ 
were not less alarmed by the su dden appearance °* these 
men than was Dick himself. 

When the signal to stop had 1 wen given they wei not 
acquainted with the cause, but, having fa^teued the 
they we/e impelled by cunosity to bend over the par P el 
and lot k down. 

Whon they saw the turnkeys emerge with one man at 
tneir head carrying a lantern, their faces turned vo 1 ^ 
white and their hearts fluttered. 


like an icy hand npon their hearts, that all was now die 
covered. 

It was next to an impossibility that these men could 
perform their duty so negligently and carelessly as to fail 
to perceive Dick Turpin hanging suspended against the 
wall. 

Yet they hod the presence of mind to remain perfectly 
still, and to make no attempt to draw Dick up again. 

This was partly because they had agreed implicitly to 
obey the signals he might give — they had placed them 
selves entirely under his command. 

It was au anxious moment 

“ Halt I" cried a voice below, which they believed pro- 
ceeded from the man cany ing the light. 

The men stopped instantly and stood m a throng near 
the open doorway. 

There was a momentary pause, during which one of 
the turnkeys fastened the door through which they had 
just passed. 

At this time they were actually within twenty feet ol 
the spot where Dick was hanging. 

He even held his breath, fearful lest that slight sound 
should be carried to their ears. 

But, by the most wonderful chance in the world, not one 
of those men raised his eyes to look upward. 

The door having been fastened, the little troop was 
once more set in motion. 

Dick ventured to breathe. 

“ It’s a dark night,” said one 01 the turnkeys, glancing 
up at the sky, which was covered all over with dense, 
heavy clouds, that looked as though they would shortly 
discharge their watery contents. 

“D — n the night!' growled a voice in reply. “What 
an infernal nuisance it is that we should have to do double 
duty in this fashion ! Bah — I am sick of it ! Don’t talk to 
me about the night !” 

Some more words were exchanged, but the speakers 
were too far off for the highwaymen to catch what w«s 
said. 

Again they paused before the doorway on the opposite 
side of the court-yard, and after a brief delay passed 
through it. 

The coast was then clear. 

Once more silence reigned about that portion of Now 
gate 

Still it was several minutes after the turnkeys had dis- 
appeared before Dick Turpin could recover himself suffi- 
ciently to give the required signal to those above. 

He continued to press himself against the wall, and 
could scarcely bring hftnself to believe that he had indeed 
had such a narrow escape from detection. 

Soon, however, the consciousness came over him that 
the danger was past. 

With that consciousness also came the knowledge that 
as yet he had a groat deal to do before his enterprise was 
achieved, and that consequently there was not a moment 
to loso. 

Then, with a solemn, clanging sound the clock in 8t. 
Paul’s Cathedral began to chime. 

Dick remained motionless listening to the sound. 

“ Two o’clock,” he said to himself, as the ringing sounds 
were taken up by one church after another in the vicinity 
— “ two o'clock ! If I am speedy, there will yet be time ; 
and surely this is the best part of the night for that which 
I have to do !” 

As these words passed through his thoughts rather than 
escaped his lips, Dick gave the signal to his friends to be 
lowered a little more — he had not yet reached the level of 
the cell windows, though he did so in another moment. 

Thon again he gave the signal to stop. 

He raw looked anxiously right and left of him. _ 

He wondered which of those windows looked into the 
cell that was occupied by Maud. 

Looking to the right, he could count seven oi those 
grated apertures, and to the left five. 

lie happened to be suspended about half-way between 
the fifth and sixth windows. 

“ Now then for Maud,” he said to himself. “ Ho\z snail 
I discover her cell ? If I could but let her Know that 1 
am here all would be well ! How can I do thar ? Surely 
if I called upon her in faint, low tones, the sound would 
reach her ears — she would recognise my voice, and tfetc, 
coming to the window of the cell, I should then learn to 
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The conviction instantly seize d upon ihem, and press#* I ^ ,C J ,,ne atl0 w n ^ 
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TWa vu tbe be* plan that Dick 0 O a i,j think of. 

Il U true there wan the disadvantage attached to it that 
the Bound of his ro use might reac j unfriendly ears, and 
there was also the chance that jjaud might not hear 

L 

8 till, as It seemed his only chance, Dick determined to 
try the experiment, let the hazard be what it .fight. 

He hesitated a moment as to whieh winds-./ he shoold 
select first. 

Should he take the one on his left or the one on his 
right hand ? 

“Chance alone can guide me," he thought, — “It is 
uite a chance, i will try tne (me on my right first, and 
hope that it will prove the right one.” 

Accordingly, having come to this decision, he signalled 
to his friends. 

In another instant he was close to the barred window 
he wished to reach — that is to say, the sixth one counting 
from his /eft hand. 

Clinging closely to the stonework, and yet taking eare 
that no portion of his body should hang before the win- 
dow, and so obscure the light, Dick placed his lips close 
to the iron bars. 

In a faint yet clear voice, he said : 

“ Man ! — Maud ! — are you there ? Maud — Maud !” 

His heart beat with unusual violence while he uttered 
these words, and then its pulsation almost stopped while 
he waited with painful anxiousness the answer to his 
summons. 

CHAPTER DOLII 

MAUD MAKES A RESPONSE TO DICK TURPIN’S APPEAL. 
Was it a dream ? 

Was It some fleeting illusion of the senses ? 

Had her fancy played her false ? or could it indeed be 
that it was Dick Turpin who had uttered those wonls f 
Those were the questions that sprang suddenly into 
Maud’s mind. 

By one of those rare and fortunate chances which do 
sometimes occur, and which would puzzle anyone to 
account for, Dick had chanced to pitch upon the very 
window of Maud’s cell. 

It could only be a graceful fancy to suppose that sof e 
uufelt vet irresistible sympathy drew him to that spot, 
and influenced his decision when he was hesitating which 
window he should choose. 

Faintly spoken as the words were, nevertheless they 
reached the ears of Maud with great distinctness. 

She started up suddenly from a half-reclining posture, 
vftich she had assumed through sheer weariness and 
grief, and with parted lips and panting breath she 
listened for a repetition of the sound. 

The belief in her own mind was that unconsciously she 
had fallen off into a light sleep, and that in her dream she 
had heard her husband call upon her name. 

That seemed, indeed, a very probable conclusion to 
arrive at, for how unlikely it was that his voice could 
reach her there in that Newgate cell ! 

Therefore, beyond the first movement we have de- 
scribed, she did not stir, but sat there on the stone bench, 
as motionless as a statue. 

Poor girl ! Since we saw her last, on the day of trial, 
she had suffered much. 

Broken in health as well as in spirits — worn out by a 
continual dread of hearing intelligence of Turpin’s cap! 
turn — she was now almost prostrated, and lacked the 
energy to make any sudden movement. 

The trial had been a severe shock to her, an 1 had boon 
a trial in more senses than one. 

She could not forget who she once was, and fche*"»foro 
she felt the degradation of her position keenly 

Then, naturally enough, during the course zi Mw '..rial 
she had suffered herself to bo buoyed up by hopes Shiah 
at the last were shattered. 

Unresistingly, then, she bad been led from the <L*ok 
into the stone chamber beneath it. end from tSiitfiee t.o the 
cell whieh she now occupied. 

Here, of course, she had remained ever since. 

But that was not the extent of her misfortuffit.3. 

Mr. Cawthorn, the Governor of the prison, had falinn 
into sad disgrace and trouble with the authorities in con- 
fc*qwwi«x* of Dick's escape : and. ss wo k/iow he wa* o*van- 


' spirited enough to revenge himself upon Maud, who had 
certainly done him no injury. 

But the Governor was cunning enough to know that 
any indignity or insult he might offer to Maud would be 
felt more keenly by Dick than anything he could do to 
the highwayman himself. 

On the evening of the day upon which the trial had 
taken place, Mr. Cawthorn made his to the cell in 

whieh Maud was confined in order to satisfy himself by 
personal inspection that the prisoner was quite secure. 

This visit was an oppof&'nity which he could not afford 
to lose. 

Upon entering the cell, he found Maud seated upon the 
stouo bench with her hands clasped over her face, and 
looking the picture of absolute grief. 

She was weeping, for he could sea the tears trickling 
between her fingers, and every now and then a choking 
sob would reach his eara 

As soon as she became aware of the presence of some 
one in the cell, however, Maud removed her hands from 
her face and brushed away the tears from her eyes. 

As she did this she saw the Governor standing before 
her. 

“Soho!” he exclaimed, in a bantering tone, which wa* 
infinitely more disagreeable than violence or throats, 
“you thought to get off to-day, no doubt, but you didn’t ! 
Aha, it’s not often that these stone walls an, graced with 
anyone who has been gifted by nature with more than a 
usual share of loveliness !” 

As the Governor repeated these last words, which it 
will be remembered had been made use of by the counsel 
for the defence, he made an ironical bow, while his lipp 
curled with a sneering, sarcastic smile. 

“ If you have one epark of manliness in your bosom ” 
returned Maud, “ you will leave me here so that I can 
indulge in my grief alone, and not make a sport of my 
wretchedness i Pat I know,’’ she added, “from experience 
Khat you are deaf to all such appeals ! Rest assured, how- 
ever, that when the opportunity arrives I will acquaint 
one of the sheriffs with your behaviour towards me !’’ 

Mr. Oawthorm shook a little as Maud spoke these words, 
for he could not conceal from himself the knowledge that 
she was ooautiful, and it was only reasonable to suppose 
that anything she might ||ay to one of the sheriffs would 
be listened to with a greater amount of attention than was 
usually bestowed upon what prisoners generally said. 

At tho same time, he was aware that it would never do 
to let his prisoner see this, and so he attempted to cariy 
things off with a high hand. 

“ Speak to one of the sheriffs, will you ?” he repeated. 
“Ah, well, I would if I were you; and 1 hope every atten- 
tion will be paid to your complaints. While yon are 
about it I would request him to change your quartere— 
ask him to let you have the two best apartments in iny 
ii >use ; this cell is quite unworthy of you, as indeed is my 
poor abode, still, the latter is preferable to this ; so, when 
you are complaining, add that request, or if you like I will 
make it in your behalf." 

Maud turned away her head, determined not to speak 
another word. 

Sho conceived that that was the best thiuur she could 
do. 

The Governor understood the movement, and hastened 
to say something disagreeable. 

“ I have some consolation to offer you,” he said. • “ I 
havo certain knowledge that Dick Turpin has been some- 
where near the prison to-day, and I will stake my life 
that he will be nearer to it still be.for# night. Such a 
watch is kept all round the building, that he could not 
possibly escape ; and, take my wor f for it, before the 
hour oi midnight will have sounded, he will bo a prisoner, 
loaded with chains, in the deepest acd strongest cell in 
Newgate ” 

For one moment Maud turned a wild, despairing glance 
upon tho Governor ; but when she caught sight of his 
mocking, sinister countunance, sho turned away her head 
hastily again, and resolved not to hear anything more 
that he might say to distress her. 

tShe placed both her fingers in her ears, and pressed 
them hard until sho shut oat the sound of his voice. 

Finding that ah his words were in rain, the Governor 
became silent, and, after a brief pause, left tbo cell. 

But when the door closed behind him, Maud gave full 
•ml free vent to her great grid. 
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k OtpHre — a jxiseaej- V" she moaned “ Oh, yes ; I was not for the thought that I shall capture them all be* 
have no doabt of it ! I know he would come near the fore the sun rises again !” 

prison — 1 know he would try to be present! But now “Well, come,” said the Governor, who was anxious to 
nis destruction is certain !” get Wriggles away. “ Don't waste any more time here. 

Rad the Governor known how deep an impression uis Come, yoi* have much to do, if you intend to keep youi 
words had made, he would have been satisfied with what word. 

he had done ; but ignorance baulked him of more than “ In tew to keep my word ?” said Wriggles. “ Don't 
half his revenge, for he did not know with what speech* tear about that i X am going,” he continued, fixing his 
' v® agony and straining ears Mand listened through the eyes upon Maud’s terrified countenance — “ 1 am going, 
hours of that night to every slight sound in the prison. and Dick Turpin’s destruction will follow ! But do not 
She was allowed but little rest, for the cell was visited think I shall quietly bring him a prisoner to this place ! 
at v wy frequent intervals Dy a turnkey. No, nol he shall have some foretaste of my vengeance 

It was his duty to walk into the cell, to look tound ft, before he is placed in his cell, and I warrant his condition 
• loon. at the prisorer, and satisfy himself that all was will be such that there will be no fear of his making an 


nil. 

Being thus constantly upon the stretch, ami Ureaolng 
every sound, had completely worn Maud oat, and no 
wonder. 

She was .lmost reduced to a complete state of stupor. 

Then her solitude and peace were next broken in upon 
ui a terrifying manner 

Not many hours before she heard the voice of Dick 
Turpin calling upon her from the window, an unusual 
tumult in the corridor without had reached her ears. 

All the blood in her body seemed to rush at once and 
with full force to her lu art, and to settle there. 

What could the commotion she heard portend, except 
that the worst had happened — that Dick Turpin was a 
prisoner ? 

As she heard the sounds without, her imagination 
pictured him surrounded by his enemies, and struggling 
fiercely as they dragged him on towards the dungeon. 

But the noise came nearer and nearer to her cell, and 
then, to her surprise, the door was thrust open, and a 
figure entered which it was difficult indeed to recognise. 

He wa3 followed by another, who she saw was the 
Governor, and the rear was brought up by several police 
officers and turnkeys. 

Inarticulate bowls came from the lips of this man, and 
he rushed forward across the cell towards Maud as though 
he intended to inflict some personal violence upon her. 

But if such was his intention — and no doubt it was — it 
was frustrated by the Governor, who seized him by the 
coat, and held him with a strength which none would 
have given him credit for possessing. 

He knew the consequences would be very serious to 
kimseli if bis prisoner received any ill-treatmen* while 
lader his care 

l'berelore, in an agitated voice, he exclaimed . 

“Mr. Wriggles — Mr. Wriggles, are you quite mua ? 
Have you quite lost your senses-? Do you wish to ruin 
me?” 

“Curses!” roared Mr. Wriggles, for it was no other 
than that personage, — “curses! Let me go, Isay! Re- 
venge — revenge ! I will be revenged !" 

Maud drew back to the farthest comer of the cell, 
trembling in every limb. 

The countenance of Mr. Wriggles was indeed some* 
dnng dreadful to look upon. 

Smarting and aching with the injuries he had received 
during his ride upon the back of his horse, Mr. Wriggles, 
blinded with rage and pain, sought Maud's cell. 

He had been severely punished aoout the head and face 
by the huge thistle which ‘ V:k had fastened to the home's 
tail. 

Indeed, his countenance presented a more hideous ap- 
pearance than it did at first, for after it had been wabned 
it began to swell all over, so that by this time his features 
were almost undistinguishable, while his bead was at least 
double its usual size. 

“ Hark you !” he cried, hoarsely and fiercely, and 
dressing himself to Maud. “ I will not la^’ Jt Sag* r ©a 
you ! No, no, I will not do that 

“ Quite right,” murmured the Governor. 

“ But listen !” he continued. “ Look at mo? tuu ^ 
the condition I am in ? Yon can guess who jj*s done 
this and want I have suffered ? But I will be revenged ! 
I wiU move Heaven and earth, and not know a moment's 
rest until I nave raptured Dick Turpin and his villanoua 
tesociates! I swr ar it, and I will beep mj j~th 1 Every 
injury and pain I have euflerec? shall be K wit £ 

tenfold violence upon their heads ! They oa&aot escape 1 
I shall have them secure! Death aed l destruction She 
pain I suffer now would be far beyewd endurance tf it 


attempt to escape !” 

There could be no mistaking the tone in which these 
words were spoken. 

Maud felt that Mr. Wriggles was fully in earnest. 

She was terrified to death. 

Impelled by an impulse she could not control, she sprang 
forward a few paces, and then, sinking on her knees, she 
clasped her hands together, and outstretched them towards 
Mr. Wriggles, who was still held in the Governor’s de- 
taining grasp. 

“ Mercy !” she shrieked — “ have mercy upon him ! — 
mercy ! Do your duty if you will, but no more ! I im- 
plore — 1 entreat your mercy ! If you make him your 
prisoner, do not injure him ! Spare him — spare him !” 

“ Aha !” cried Mr. Wriggles. “ Good, that — I like it ! 
Spare him ? Look at me ! Do you see the state I am in ? 
Well, then, I will spare him as much as I have been 
spared ! I have a grudge against you, too. I had thought 
of one way of revenging myself upon you, but I have 
thought better of it. I know that you will feol all that I 
do against Dick Turpin a thousand times moro than all I 
can do against yourself. Oh yes, I will have mercy, de- 
pend upon it — lots of mercy — lots !” 

Then, with another wild and hidee-ts yell, caused in 
part by the terrible pain he was enduring in every joint cl 
his body, and in part by the exultation he felt at the pro- 
spect of obtaining his revenge, Mr. Wriggles suffered 
himself to be led from the cell by the Gove rnor. 

Then the door was closed, and once more Maud wv 
left alone. 

But ic what a terrible state of mind was she cow 
left! 

Who can form an adequate conception of what her feel- 
ings were after their departure ? 

She wept and sobbed until tears would no longer come 
to her relief, and then, utterly exhausted, she had sunk 
down in a half-senseless state upon the stone bench, and 
she was in this condition when she hoard Dick » k> 
call her by her name. 


CHAPTER DCLIIL 

dice Tntm saws tukough the ikon Baku, amd hebt* 

WITH A MIS 1 LAP IN MAUD’S CEIX. 

“ Di ;k — Dick !” she murmured, half unconsciously, and 
in a voice little above a whisper. “ Was it indeed your 
voi je I heard, or did my fancy mislead me ? Dick, speak 
to me again !” 

Faintly uttered as the words were, nevertheless they 
made their way to the attentive ears without 

Dick heard them. 

His heart leaped up with joy 

The revulsion of feeling that took place in his t»e&4 
was so great that ho almost let go his hold. 

So many minutes had elapsed after he had spoken be- 
fore he heard Maud’s answering words, that he had come 
to the conclusion that his first attempt had been a failure, 
and that he must look for her in some other cell. 

He was just about to give the signal for removal, when 
| he* faint, whispered tones reached his ears. 

In the inteuse silence of that place, it was no wondei 
that they should do so. 

The falling of a pin might almost have been heard, foi 
>i.t that hour the silence of the very tomb itself prevailed 
in every part of Newgate. 

No sounds from without interrupted the stillness, ana it 
would have been easier for anyone to believe that the pri- 
son was built in some lonely spot, far away from every 
habitation, than that it was situated in the heart of a term l 
Aty, which scarcely knows peace or dav 
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Dick Turpin clung tightly to the iron burs of the cell 
to support himself, and then incredulity seized upon him. 

It seemed that fortune could not have favoured hi"? so 
much as to have taken him to the right cell at first ad 
10 he exclaimed : 

“ Maud — Maud, was it you who spoke ? Maud— Maud, 
answer me again! I am here, and in safety! Maud — 
Maud, reply to me at once !” 

A half-suppressed shriek responded to tnis appeal. 

This time there could be no doubt, and so Maud ex- 
claimed : 

“ I am here — l am here !” 

8he looked around her half in terror, for sue was un- 
able to make out from what direction Dick Turpin’s voice 
proceeded. 

Upon this point, however, she was not long left in doubt 
and uncertainty. 

Seising hold of the iron bars that crossed eaeh other 
over the window, Dick Turpin pressed his face against 
them. 

The interior of the cell was pitchy dark, and he was 
unable to make ont a single object. 

Bnt at that moment Maud happened to turn her eyes 
towards the window, and then she perceived the dark out- 
line of a human form. 

Her heart told her at once who it was, though she was 
quite at a loss to conceive by what means he could possibly 
nave gained his present situation. 

In a moment hor exhaustion vanished. 

She sprang to her feet, and by that action seemed to 
cast off the heaviness that weighed her down. 

The only movable article the cell contained was a rude, 
strongly-made wooden chair. 

With the speed of lightning she placed this just be- 
neath the window 

She mounted into it at once, and held up her arms to- 
wards the grating. 

But she was not yet raised sufficiently to reach it 

Although he could not see her, yet Dick could hear and 
understand her movements. 

Therefore he thrust his arm completely through the 
bars. 

He felt it instantly seized by two soft, cold hands. 

Then, by the aid which this support afforded her, Maud 
stepped up lightly on to the back of the chair. 

She was in danger of falling each moment, but she did 
not heed that. 

She clung tightly to Turpin’s hand, and eoverod it with 
kisses. 

“You are here,” she said — “you are here! My heart 
told me you would come !” 

“ Yes, I am here,” was the reply, “ and with the inteu- 
tention of taking yon away with me.” 

Maud could not suppress a cry of joy. 

“Hush — hush!” he cried, “there must be no alarm. I 
have much to do in order to liberate you, and we will 
postpone our greeting to another occasion. I am expect- 
ing each moment the appearance of the patroL” 

Maud trembled. 

“How came you here?” she said — “how came you 
here? And tell me how it is that you intend to got 
away.” 

“ I will,” replied Turpin. “ I know it would ease your 
mind, and I can work at the same time if you will release 
my hand. I have indeed much to do.” 

Maud was unwilling to unclasp her fingers and still more 
unwilling to descend into the cell. 

The first, however, she was compelled to do, but not the 
latter. 

Sailing herself up still higher on the back of the chair, 
she sniffed her grasp to the iron bars. 

Here she could hold securely. 

No sooner was tns Land at liberty, than Dick plunged 
it into his pocket and drew out a small object 

It was a small steel saw, of exquisite temper ana keen- 
ness, which he had been provided with by the foresight of 
Jabez. 

“ Now to remove the grating !” be exclaimed. -- it will 
not take me long, for I have a rare tool here.” 

“ But how is it you are at the outside of the window, 
and at such a distance from the ground ?” 

“ I am fastened to a rope,” was the reply, “and Tom, 
and Claude, and Jack are above on the roofs holding it. 
Bo toco as I can saw through these bars and get the wiu- 


| dow clear, I shall draw you through, and then, by the aid 
of the rope, wo 6haU easily gain the roof above N-.w do 
you comprehend ?’’ 

Maud did comprehend, but to her the task appeared of 
such a difficult nature that its accomplishment ar 4 jt>o 
very doubtful. 

Hut Dick was not of this opinion. 

Without further loss of time, ho act to work upon the 
iron bar with his steel saw. 

Near the spot where they had been soldered into the 
stouework the iron bars Laid worn away by the galvanic 
action of the two metals, so that tb«vr thickness wa s 
more than half reduced. 

They were thickly covered with rust, too, and when he 
brushed that aside Dick discovered that the task he had to 
perform would not occupy him near so much time as he at 
nrst imagined. 

With a ‘lightened heart, he commenced his operations. 

The fine steel saw seemed to cut through the 3oft and 
rusty iron with almost as much ease and rapidity as if it 
had been wood. 

Soon one was sawn completely through. 

It was the top horizontal bar. 

Two more remained, and after the lapse of a short tlma 
those two were also severed. 

It was unnecessary to saw them at the other end. 

Dick Turpin believed he should be strong enough to 
seize hold of one end and bend them, if not completely 
back, at least far enough to answer his purpose. 

Three perpendicular bars now remained. 

Stimulated and encouraged by the success which had so 
far attended bis endeavours, Dick commenced his opera 
tions upon them with renewed vigour and spirit 

Every now and then he would pause to listen, for he 
was in momentary dread that the men would again appear 
going the round of tho prison. 

His three comrades peeped over the parapet 

By his having remained so long stationary, they guessed 
he had been lucky enough to discover Maud’s cell, and 
when, by listening, they could hear the faint grating sound 
produced by the saw as it was drawn rapidly backward* 
and forwards, their conjecture was confirmed. 

Suddenly a half-uttered ejaculation came from Maud’s 
lips. 

Even as she nttered it she released her hold npon the 
grating and sprang as lightly at she could to the floor of 
the cell. 

Then, with breathless rapidity, she removed the chair, 
and threw herself down upon the stone bench in the same 
way she was when Dick Turpin’s voice first reached her 
ears. 

For a moment Dick was startled, and even bewildered, 
by these sudden movements. 

Maud had no time to utter a word by way of aution — 
nor, indeed, was it really requisite. 

Of course Dick was on the alert, for be knew some 
cause had produced this action. 

Before he had time to speculate upon it, he heard a 
sound which he recognised instantly, for it was familiar 
enough to his ears. 

That sound was the removal of the fastenings upon the 
outside of the cell door. 

S' ime one was about to pay the prisoner a visit. 

Dick marvelled greatly who it could be. 

He was tolerably well acquainted with the routine 
observed in the prison, and knew mat it was most un- 
usual for a visit to be paid at such an hour as that. 

The sound of the bolt of the lock flying back, warned 
him to be speedy in his motions. 

Swinging himself to one side, he seized bold of the 
stouowork, and preserved himself in that position. 

No part of his body then hung before the cell window, 
and no one inside looking out would be able to perceive 
him. 

With a heavy, grating, creaking noise, the door of the 
cell was flung epen^ and than what stemed to be a bril- 
liant flash of light illuminated the cell. 

So great was the curiosity and desire that Dick Turpin 
felt to ascertain who it could be that had entered Maud’s 
cell at that hour, that, in spite of the obvious danger o' 
such a proceeding, he bent his head slightly forward in 
such a manner, that he was able to peep through the 
bars. 

He took the precaution to remove kis hat, *o iaat * 
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rery small portion of his head was projected beyond the 
revel of the window. 

Still he was unable to command a view of the whole of 
the interior of the cell. 

The open door disclosed the fonn of one of the turn- 
keys of the prison. 

The flash if light which, when contrasted with the 
previous darkness, seemed so brilliant, came oriv from 
the lantern he earned in bis hand. 

He flashed it all around him, so that, in succession, 
various portions of the wall wet lighted up; and, at 
last, he allowed the beams to fall upon the reoaenbeni 
form of the prisoner. 

“ Oh, all right, I see !” he exclaimed, “ l tfcouglit I 
heard a noise ; but you’re all right, eh ?” 

He advanced a few steps into the cell. 

Then Maud, pretending to awaken, lookod at him for a 
second and then immediately averted her head. 

“ Oh, yon needn’t be so eulky 1” said the man. “ Only 
while 1 am on jnty, I’ll keep good watch and ward, as 
the sayin’ is — no fear of that !’ 

Maud was too agitated to make any reply to the turn- 
key’s words, who, on his part, imagined that she dis- 
dained to do so. 

Grumbling and growling, he withdrew, and eloped the 
door, satisfied that all was well, and that he had alarmed 
himself without reason. 

Again the fastenings were aid put up and then Maud 
started to her feet. 

“ Hush I” said Dick, in a whisper so faint that it could 
not possibly have reached the eats of anyone else besides 
the person he addressed. “We must be cautious! Wait 
a few moments ; the man is suspicious. We will l>egin 
again presently.’’ 

Maud was only too glad to be silent, for the whole 
adventure filled her with dread. 

She anticipated all the time that her own escape would 
t* frustrated and Turpin captured. 

After the lapse of a short time, which he considered 
sufficient, Dick renewed his operations upon the iron 
bars. 

These perpendicular ones were by no means so much 
rusted ae the others, and, consequently, it took him much 
longer to saw them through. 

Just as he was finishing the last one, he heard the hour 
of three pealed forth from St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

This warned him to make haste. 

The night was speeding fast away, and if there was 
much more delay, the chances of ultimate escape would 
be much diminished. 

At length, to his joy, the last bar was severed, and 
then, with speed and strength, he proceeded to finis h his 
undertaking. 

One by one he seized the iron bare at the end where he 
had severed them. 

Then, placing his foot against the walL he exerted his 
utmost strength, and bent them back ; so that, in a few 
minutes, there was an opening quite large enough to 
allow Maud to pass through. 

But now a fresh diffi ulty presented itself, which, 
hitherto, Dick had scared} taken into consideration. 

This was now he should get Maud through the window, 
supposing he should succeed in dr iwiug her into his arms, 
and gave the signal to ascend There was the question 
whether the rope was strong enough to sustain their united 
weight. 

The consequences of a fall were so very serious, that ha 
felt he could not afford to run the risk 

“ No— no !” he murmured. “ Somehow or other, Mend 
must ascend alone, and I will follow !’’ 

At this moment he looked up, and over the edge m cne 
parapet above, he could perceive the head of one of his 
comrades. 

1 Hist 1” he said, in a faint voice “ Loo* out ! la all 

•i •» 

we» 

“Yes!” was tha reply. 

“ Then Maud will ascend fire! I ha^o removed the 
grating, and can enter tbs cell easily ! When yot have 
drawn her up let down the rope for me !” 

“ All right 1" replied Sixteen-String Jack, for he it was 
who hapjoned to be looking over the parapet 

Having arranged matters to far, Dick climbed in at the 
opening, and released himself from the rope. 

*o leoend into the cell took hint but a moment. 


AU 


I Then followed a warm greeting. 

But it was a brief one. 

It was too perilous for Dick Turpin to linger in • 
Newgate cell. 

1 Come, Maud,” ba said, “ the most difficult part of our 
enterprise is over. All is well I Cheer up 1— be -J good 
heart! I will assist you to rea-ji the window ; and when 
you are there, you will see the rope hanging dowp. There 
is a loop in it ; 6eat yourself, and hoi? the rope tightly 
with both hands. Our three friends will then draw you 
to the top, and all will be well.” 

Maud trembled greatly at this prospect. 

But she summoned all her courage to ner aid at once. 

She was wpII aware how dangerous it was for Turpin 
to remain standing in that cell, and so she seconded his 
efforts to the best of her power. 

The chair wa3 again called into requisition. 

Dick raised Maud in his arms until she was able to 
grasp the iron bars at the point where they Lad been bent 
back. 

Then, by his further assistance, she drew herself up 
through the window ; aud as the wall was of consider- 
able thickness she was able to seat herself upon it easily 

She saw the rope hanging down, and though the very 
thought of trusting herself to it made her feel faint and 
giddy, yet, nevertheless, she seized it boldly and quickly 
in the manner Dick hail directed. 

Slipping it underneath her, she seized the rope above 
with both her hands. 

Sixteen-String Jack was watching, aud no sooner did 
he see her seated than he said : 

“ Is all right ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied. 

In an instant she felt herself drawn np. 

Dick now proceeded to climb up to the window himself 
sc as to be in readiness to seize the rope the moment it na. 
lowered. 

But his fingers would not reach the edge of the wiudow- 
eill without he etood on the back rail of the chair. 

Ho stepped upon it, and, as he supposed, somewhat 
clumsily, for his foot slipped and he fell with a heavy 
crash to the ground. 


CHAPTER DCLIV. 

Die* rt'RFES DISPOSES OF THE TURNKEY, btrt MR. CAW- 
THORN' DISCOVERS THE ESCAPE. 

A cry came from Dick Turpiu’s lips. 

It was caused in part by the pain his fall occasioned 
him, and in part by the auger he felt at his own clum- 
siness. 

Such a clatter as the fall of himself und the heavy 
wooden chair upon the floor of the cell produced could 
not fail to attract the notico of the man on guard out- 
side. 

The man’s suspicions were already partially excited, 
for, as he paced up and down the silent corridor, he 
fancied he heard strange sounds iu Maud’s cell. 

That was the reason why he so abruptly entered in the 
manner previously described. 

“ My eyes !” he ejaculated — “ what’s that ?” 

He took the reailiest means of answering his one*; (on, 
for, with greater spesd and dexterity than he had eve, 
used in his life before, he undid the various fastenings and 
flung open the door. 

Again he flashed the lantern around him. 

What, then, was his consternation and surprise to Oe- 
hold instead of his prisoner, Dick Turpin standing in the 
oonlreof the cell. 

The man doubted b : a own eyes’ght, and believed h» 
was dreaming. 

His mouth openeu, and he staggered back a pace or two 
in amazement 

| When he unfortunately fell down, Dick did nokjoeo his 
p fre w wo e nuDu. 

‘ TLai the noise would bring the turnkey into the cell he 
folt confident 

It was true that, betore the dooi could be unfastened 
and thrown open, Dick might have climbed out ot the 
window ; but if he had done this and got off clear, the 
man would perceive in a moment that his prisoner was 
gone, would raise an immediate alarm, ana then toes 
chance of musing an wcmld be vary atek im- 

perilled. 
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r t only took a second for Dick Turpin to remember ail 
this, *nd therefore he rose to his feet and stood ovlmly 
• n me centre of the cell in the manner we ha^v de- 
scribed. 

But he did not for long remain motionless. 

Long before the man could recover from his dismay 
•>uthcieutly to emit a sound from his wide-open mouth, 
Dick sprang forward and grasped him by the throat. 

“Silence!” he cried, sternly — “silence, on. your Ufal 
Stir or speak at your peril !” 

The lantern dropped from the strengthiees nngers of 
the turnkey. 

Crash it went on the stone flooring of the cell, smash- 
ing itself to atoms in the fall. 

“Confusion!" exclaimed Dick, “everything te going 
wrong. I shall have the whole prison about my ears 1” 

lie dragged the man roughly into the cell as he spoke. 

Then closod the door. 

lie was only able to shut it; he could not secure it in 
iny way, for, as a matter of course, all the fastenings were 
on the outer side. 

Still, now that the door was closed, the sound would be 
cut. off, and there would not be so much likelihood of an 
alarm being given. 

The turnkey was terribly frightened, not so much at 
Dick’s stern manner and his threats as at his extraordinary 
appearance in the cell. 

It looked to him like the work of magic, for the idea of 
the window never once entered his imagination. 

Dick Was angry and vexed at this incident, because it 
could not fail to cause delay at a time when every socond 
was too precious to be lost. 

He was not long making up his mind what he should 
do with this turnkey ; in fact, only one course of action 
seemed to be open to him. 

Among the various things contained in the parcel Jabez 
had given him was a quantity of rope very much thinner 
than that which had been used to such advantage in their 
operations. 

This Dick took from his pocket. 

With great dexterity he made a running noose in oue 
„nd of it, and, before the turnkey was well aware of what 
he was about, he found the rope rather tightly encircling 
his neck. 

Dick drew the knot just tight enough to make the man’s 
neck feel disagreeable and to induce disagecable sensations 
and reflections. 

Then, in a rapid tone of voice, he said : 

“ I don’t intend to strangle you — 1 would not take your 
life at a gift — but I am going to bind you securely; and 
while I am doing it, if you struggle — if yon resist — if you 
utter a cry for help, or attempt to do so, I will, so sorely 
as you are a living man, at that very instant draw the rope 
tight with all my strength, aad there will be an end of 
vou !" 

Dick spoke these wonls in a very impressive way, and 
they derived additional force from the painful feeling of 
tightness that the turnkey already experienced about the 
throat. 

He was thoroughly cowed. 

Taking care to hold the rope in such a manner that he 
could, if necessary, give it a sudden jerk, Dick proceeded, 
with the other end of it, to tie the man’s ankles tightly 
together. 

Having done this, he wound the rope round and ronnd 
his legs, knotting it here t#id there in various places, until 
he readied his waist. 

He then secured the turnkey's wrists, and bound them 
tightly to his body. 

Dick continuod to wind the rope ronnd and round until 
he had reached the man’s neck, rouhd which he again 
coiled the rope. 

“ You do not like that, I suppose ?” was nls remark. 

The turnkey opened his mouth to make some reply. 

What he was going to say would pmffile us to 

tell. 

Dick’s sole object was to cause him to open his month, 
»:id the moment he did so he thrust the rope between his 
uieth, having held it in readiness to do so. 

He drew it until the man’s jaws were wide apa.*, and 
until his countenance was much distorted. 

Then, with a feeling of great satisfaction in la. toast, 
Dick tied a strong farewell kuot at the back <si the 
wxnkey’t head. 


It was now as impossible for the man to utter a a 
intelligible sound as it was for him to move. 

Had he been buried up to the chin in earth he coujd 
scarcely have been more deprived of the use of his limbs. 
1 By an effort of strength, LSck lifted him off the floor of 
the cell and placed him upon the stone bench. 

He laid him upon it at full length, and covered him 
over with the rude coverlot or blanket which waa placed 
there for the accommodation of the prisoners. 

While in this position, it would have been difficult for 
anyone to tell who and what he was. 

Having succeeded so far, Dick’s heart felt lighter. 

He was anxious to be gone. 

Still, he felt it was of paramount importance to ascertain 
whether all was quiet within the prison, or whether an 
alarm had been given. 

With this view, he opened the door to the extent of 
about half an inch, and listened. 

All was perfectly silent. 

Ho closed the door again quickly, much relieved, and 
with a light step crossed the coll. 

Looking out at the window, he saw the rope hanging 
down, and oscillating violently backwards and forwards. 

“Jack is impatient!” ho murmured. “They imagine 
some accident has befallen me ! I must be quick, or else 
out of their kindness they will be getting me into a fresh 
ditliculty 1” 

With these words on his lips, Dick once more placed 
the wooden chair beneath the window, and prepared to 
mount it. 

This time he was more careful in his movements than 
before, and succeeded in grasping the window-sill with 
his fingers. 

To draw himself up was a task he could perform easily. 

And then ho was further assisted by the iron bars. 

With great rapidity he scrambled through the opening, 
hastily seated himself in the rope, and gave the signal foi 
those above to draw him up. 

This was at once obeyed, and in another moment, to the 
great relief and joy of all the rest, he was standing safe 
and unharmed upon tho roof. 

“ Confound it !” he exclaimed. “ 1 am fated to receive 
hard knocks ! That fall from the chair on to the stone 
floor has hurt me not a little. Wo must use double speed, 
my friends. The turnkey cannot do any mischief, it is 
true ; but the first time one of his companions walks down 
the passage, he will observe that the cell door is not se* 
cured — will enter to ascertain the cause, and then an 
alarm will be raised.” 

“ We must manage to get away before that happens,” 
said Torn King, “ or else it will be a case with us.” 

“ I am ready,” said Dick. “ You, my friends, lead the 
way ; I will attend to Maud, and follow." 

“ We cannot do better than retrace our steps,” said Tom 
King 

“ That’s my opinion,” said Turpin. “ Quick ! I am in 
hopes that we shall reach the street unobserved by means 
of the house next door.” 

Tom King made no reply, but busily set to work to 
commence a retreat. 

The iron hook was thrown up to the roof just above 
them, and Tom King was the first to climb up. 

He assisted hie companions to follow him, and Turpin 
and Maud came last. 

The angular portion of the roof which had given them 
so much trouble before now lay in front of them. 

Still, they did not shrink from facing this obstacle, but 
made good use of the experience they had gained. 

Without the occurrence of an accdent, they at length 
arrived at the outer wall of the prison. 

Once more Claude Duval’s services were called Into 
requisition to throw up the rope. 

The feat was cleverly performed, for, at, the very first 
trial, the hook attached itself to the cke*\iux dt-friee. as 
the iron spikes on the top of the wall were called 

But the exultation they felt at this success quickly 
vanished. 

A sound came from below which filled them top-tsD 
with alarm. 

That sound was the roaring 0 f voices, the hast? 
trampling of many feet, an' 1 the springing of rattles 

An impulse which they not restrain compelled 

them to look down ; >llU j the** f-nni the low, arch'd 
doorway through wh the paw) had passed bM » 
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[CLAUDE DUVAL’S ENCOUNTER WITH THE 

very long before, there issued a tumultuous throng of 
persons. 

“ Quick — qniok !” cried Dick — “ quick ! Alarm has 
Oeen given — all is discovered — they have found the turn- 
key in the cell !” 

“ They see us, too !” said Claude. 

“ Haste— haste ! Are you right, Tom ?” 

Right !” was the reply given by Tom King, who at 
this moment reached the top of the wall. 

Sixteen-String Jack, and then Claude, quickly fol- 
lowed. 

Then the rope was fastened securely round Maud’s 
waist. 

Dick hastily asoended. 

Thus it happened that Maud was l&at upon the roof 
of the prison. 

But the reason of this was, that time would be saved by 
the adoption of this conrse, inasmuch as the rope would 
No. 140.— Black Bias. 


POLICE OFFICERS IN NEWGATE MARKET.] 

be drawn up and there would be no necessity for lower- 
ing it again. 

She reaohed the top in safety, and then the ascent on 
to the roof of the house was hastily commenced. 

Those who were down in the court-yard below, how- 
ever, looking up, oaught sight of the dusky figures of 
our friends as they were revealed by the lighter- 
coloured clouds behind them. 

“ Fire— fire ! I say ! They are on the wall — down 
with them !” 

A sndden movement took plaoe among the highway- 
men, and Turpin quickly shielded Maud with his own 
body. 

Scarcely had he done this, than a terrific explosion, 
which raised a thousand reverberations far and near, 
took place. 

There was a dazzling sheet of flame, a yell and a 
shout from those below, then darkness and silence. 
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“Are yon hurt? — is anyone wounded?” cried Dick, 
anxiously. “ Speak — speak ! — are you all safe ? ” 

“ Quite safe !” was the response. 

And as it was given, Claude, and Jack, and 1 a» slid 
with amazing rapidity down the rope. 

For once Dick resolved to run the risk whether tne rope 
would hear a double weight or not. 

Clasping bis arm round Maud’s waist, he seized hold of 
the rope, but twisting it iu a peculiar way round his 
arm. 

Then ho slippod swiftly down to the root of the 
honse. 

Maud was terrified almost to death, and oould scarcely 
believe that Turpin bad not been injured by the dlsclia ee 
of the blunderbuss, for such, judging from the loudness of 
the report, the weapon must t>>. 

CHAPTER DCLV. 

nut ESCAPE FROM NEWGATE IS ACCOJtPLISIUGl, EOT AT A 
FEARFUL COST. 

Being well aware, however, of the necessity of calming 
herself, she subdued her agitation as well as she was 
able. 

Tim great terror she felt on Dick Turpin’s account had 
the effect of making her almost Insensible to the danger to 
which she was exposed by the passage over the roof of 
(he house adjoining Newgate. 

Convinced that nothing but speed could save them, and 
that their sole chauce depended upon reaching the ground 
in the shortest possible space of time before the alarm 
raised should become universal, the highwaymen Hastened 
towards the garret window, which to them appeared a 
haveu of safety. 

Nevertheless, Sixteen-String Jack was not forgetful of 
the rope. 

It had already done them good service, and Le could not 
tell whether circumstances might uot arise to make it use- 
ful once more. 

But ms principal reason for delaying a moment to shake 
the hook from the top of the wall was, that be was fearful 
their pursuers might avail themselves of it. 

Another moment saw them all standing :r. the attic. 

Dick could tell how alarmed Maud was uy the manner 
in which she dung to him. 

In Lurried words, he endeavoured to inspire her with 
courage, and placed his arm around her waist in order to 
support her steps. 

Addressing lus companions, he said 

“ You go first, my friends, and I will follow. Quick — to 
to the staircase 1” 

Ere leaving the attic, Claude Duval closed the window, 
so that thore would not be any palpable indication of the 
route they had takvn. 

He also closed the door behind him. 

Without pausing as they should have done, tne High- 
waymen commenced the descent of the staircase 

Ere they had gone far, however, a terrific uproar from 
the lower part of the dwelling reached their ears. 

They could hear loud and angry voices, the trwmpling 
of many feet, and all those other noises which result from 
the sudden irruption of a large body of men. 

‘ Halt!” cried Dick, in a moment. “We must retreat 1 
Escape in that direction is entirely cut off !” 

He sprang lightly up tho stairs again, almost carrying 
Maud with him, who, upon discovering this failure, 
believed that the end would be the captur* not only of 
herself but of her four friends as well 

This was not unlikely. 

Dick dashed open the door of the attic in front ol The 
house, and no sooner did he cast a glance into the interior 
than a shout escaped his lips. 

His friends, who were close behind, saw In a moment 
what had caused this ejaculation. 

The girl they had left securely bound to the chair had 
disappeared, and on the ground lay fragments of the rope 
with which she had been secured. 

“ This explains all,” said Turpin. “ The jade has got 
loose somehow or other, and has let in the officars — she 
will tell them all ! This is truly awkward !” 

“Never mind," said Tom King, “follow to the 
roofs. We must seek some other means of reaching the 
ground, and that at once, or it will be too late 1” 

This *w true. 


“Luckily,” exclaimed Sixteeu-Striug Jack, “1 have 
the rope; it is of good length, and may enable us to get 
dow q in safety.” 

“ A good thought !” said Dick. “ 1 wish that had oc- 
curred to me at first, we would not then have attempted 
to re-enter this house — it would have been much the tiest.” 

“It is uot too late,” said Claude Duval. “Haste — 
haste !” 

Although In a situation of so much peril, the highway- 
men preserved their calmness admir&bl 

They were, of course, exceedingly anxious, for they 
were filled with the dread (hat it would-be impossible tc 
gain Siuitlitield Market without being captured. 

Not a word of these doubts and (ears escaped their lips 

All their energies were bent to gutting once more upon 
the roofs. 

This occupied but a brief space of time. 

Before they crept out of the window, howev er, they 
bad heard police officers hastily ascending the stairs, so 
that the pursuit after them would bo very close and hot 
indeed. 

As Dick was last, he filled up the time by barricading 
the attic door with all the heavy articles of furniture the 
place contained. 

It was not likely that it would prove anything more 
than a temporary barrier to the police officers, still, it 
would cause a brief delay, and every moment was of the 
utmost importance to them. 

Tom King went first and led the way. 

Fortunately, the houses in the uarrow court we have 
mentioned were all about the same height from the ground. 

They were all defended writh a stone parapet about 
three feet in height, so that it was an easy matter not only 
to pass rapidly from one roof to another, but also, by 
stooping down, to hide themselves from the gaze of any 
people below. 

The court terminated in a ruined and, apparently, little- 
used portion of old Newgate Market. 

The distance to the ground was very great, and when, 
on reaching the end building Tom King looked down, he 
shook his head, for he knew well enough the rope was 
nothing like long enough. 

Creeping s little further along the angle of the building, 
he saw. many feet below him, a wall, which, apparently 
divided I lie market from some contiguous property. 

“Thai is our only chance,” he said, addressing his 
companions, “ and it u a desperate one. We have no time 
to hesitate — we must adopt it ! Secure the hook to the 
parapet ! We must then slip down the rope and stand 
upon the wall ; then, when we have all reached it, the 
rope must bo removed, secured to the wall, aud then I 
doubt not we shall be able to reach the ground.” 

This was a very desperate undertaking, and the high- 
waymen by no means relished the idea of makiug such a 
perilous descent. 

But just at that moment the police officers, having, with 
more difficulty than Dick imagined, broke open the attio 
door, appeared upon the roof. 

The sight of their foes so close to them, and their cries 
cf exultation, instantly put an end to the hesitation they 
had felt. 

Without spying a word, Sixteen-String Jack lowered 
the rope, and alums ■ before it vjas secured Tom King 
slipped down u, and in an instant was standing safely on 
the top of the wall. 

“ Come,” he said, “ be speedy ! I fear, now, we shall 
find our foes waiting for us so soon as our feet touch the 
earth.” 

Tom King sat astride the wall ; nd held the rope. 

By doing this he rendered the descent much easier to 
his companions. 

So great was the expedition used that before the police 
officers had time to get half-way over the housetops the 
little party were standing in safety on the wall. 

Finding that their prey had disappeared, however, the 
police officers cried aloud, and made every noise they 
could think of to alarm their companions who were below 

By the same means as before our friends slipped down 
the rope. 

It was a rapid process, and to their innnite satisfaction 
they quickly found themselves Handing on the firm, earth. 

But just at that moment a shrill whistle reached their 
ea if, and Claude Duval found himself suddenly grasped 
by aome one 
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To wra-'&h his head round, and to deal two terrific blows 
at his aoversary were simultaneous motions, and the next 
thing of which the others were conscious was the officer 
who had attacked him lying insensible on the ground. 

“ That whistle will bring all the rest upon os !’* 
Claude. “ Forward — forward !” 

Half fainting with terror and fatigue, Maud was scarcely 
able to more. 

Turpin, too, leit severely the effects of the hurts ne hr J 
received, ilthough he was partially rendered insensible to 
them by his excitement 

Nevertheless, he drew his sword and supported Maud's 
steps. 

A considerable distance had yet to be gone over before 
they could reach tho spot where Jabez was waiting with 
the horses. 

This, it will be remembered, was in the open space of 
Bmithfield Market. 

To gain this, it was necessary that they should run out 
of Newgate Market across Newgate Street, and through 
several courts and alleys. 

Such a large party as five perepns could not by any 
possibility make their way through the streets without 
attracting attention. 

Then, all the police officers around the prison were on 
the look-out in all directions. 

Luckily, as we have explained, these were by no means 
so numerous as they had been, and this prove l very 
greatly in the favour of the highwaymen. 

“Let me lead the way!” said Tom King, darting 
forward. “ Yon, Dick, follow next, and let Claude and 
Jack bring up the rear, and cover your retreat." 

He did not wait for any reply to be given to this com- 
mand, bnt hastened onward at a rapid rate, closely followed 
ty Turpin, who was almost compelled to carry Maud — she 
was so terrified and exhausted. 

Without accident they reached Newgate Street. 

“ Now comes our danger 1” exclaimed Tom King, paus- 
ing for a second. “ Speed alone can save us ! Follow 
me quickly !" 

He darted across the thoroughfare as he spoke. 

The remainder of the party pressed closely after him; 
but immediately a loud shout was eet ups showing that 
they had been seer and the alarm given. 

They could hear the hasty rush of footsteps ; but the 
sound only increased the speed of the highwaymen. 

Panting and breathless, they raced through the numer- 
ous courts that lay between them and their destination. 

The police officers, however, were hard upon their 
tra.K. , 

The blowing of whistles and the springing of rattles 
came continually upon their ears, and it seemed that they 
were spreading round them in a circle, so that they justly 
fsared they would be surrou&ded op every side by their 
foes 

“On — on!” cried Tom King. “Do uot falter. We 
have not much further to go now 1 On — on 1” 

His words, and the manner in which he bounded 
forward, cheered and inspired the rest. 

They followed him swiftly, and at length, to their infi- 
nite satisfaction, the large, open space of 8mithfield was 
reached. 

Luckily for their Bafety, the fog still hung in heavy 
nu'ves about this damp, unwholesome spot. 

Under cover of this murky vapour, they would stand & 
much better chance of getting clear away. 

Only one drawback was attached to it, and that was the 
difficulty they experienced in deciding upon the exact 
ipot where Jabez was waiting with the horses. 

Any mistake on this point would be shaded with 
fatal results. 

“ Straight on 1” said Dick, w**o noticed Tom’s hesita- 
tion — “ don’t pause 1 Go straigut on — our ioes are gain- 
ing rapidly upon us 1" 

This was the case. 

The officers, stimulated by the hope that ca the present 
**uMiou they should be able to secure the whole of the 
tomonse reward, pressed forward wife great speed. 

In a fair race, there could be no doubt that the high- 
waymen would have distanced the police officers easily, 
far they were much more lightly clad, and were not so 
sucumMred with accoutrements. 

As it was. however, Maud's condition much tmpefzd 
ti lit prpgresH. 


It was oily at this moment that the thought stiu 
Claude that he might make himself more useful than uq 
had vet dune. 

With a bound, he placed himself abreast with Dick 
Turpin, and then he said : 

“ Resign Maud to my care for & few moments. I have 
not gone through quite so much exertion as you have. 
I car carry her easily. You know best whore the horses 
are. Do aot hesitate — every moment is of infinite value ! 
Let me take her, and do you lead the way !" 

Turpic did tsditate for a moment, but only for a 
moment. 

Tha desire he felt to keep Maud continually under his 
protection subsided when he thought of the dangerous 
condition of his comrades, and that made was in a much 
better state to assist her than he was himself. 

Therefore he resigned her to his charge. ‘ 

With an exertion of the great strength he possessed, 
Claude Duval raised Maude fairly in his arms, and then, 
notwithstanding his ourden, ran forward with great 
speed. 

The delay caused by this change was very slight, and 
no doubt it would quickly be made up, for Turpin now 
went first. 

He knew exactly the spot where he had left Jabez, and 
felt sure that he might reach it blindfold. 

But a pang of alarm shot through his heart when, at 
the same moment, the thought occurred to him that the 
officers might have seen the horses and secured them. - 

And when he observed how fearfully close his pursuers 
were behind, even if they reached tho horses, he doubled 
whether they would have time to mount before they were 
surrounded. 

He felt how much depended upon himself, and so he 
bounded forward with a rapidity that was surprising, con- 
sidering the exertion he had already undergone. 

“ Thank Heaven 1” he ejaculated, after running a few 
paces, “the horses are there, and Jabez is with them 1 
On — on, my friends — safety lies before us 1 Best assured 
that all will vet be well 1” 

CHAPTER DOLVL 

Tire roues officers attack the highwaymen, anj 

MAIJD AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK ARE WOUNDED. 

A moment afterwards, and Dick Turpin perceived some 
dusky object looming before him through the fog. 

Hist !" he cried. “Jabez, are vou there?” 

“ Is that you, captain ?” 

“Yes. All’s well 

“ Then here are u.e horses, and in first-rate condition 
for tho road." 

Dick Turpin did not stand still while these words were 
uttered. 

With that speed and agility which long and continual 
practice alone could have given him, be sprang on to the 
bock of Black Bess. 

“Now, Claude," he cried, “give Maud to me, and then 
mount and away I" 

Claude raised Maud up, and Dick, taking her in his 
arms, placed her before him in the saddle. 

At that very instant, however, there was a terrific dis- 
charge of firearms. 

Maud uttered a loud and piercing shriek, while an 
ejaculation, either of pain or astonishment, escaped the 
lips of Sixteen-String Jack. 

The slight delay that had taken place in mounting their 
horses had enabled the officers to come up with them. 

But they were on foot, and no sooner did they perceive 
that the highwaymen were engaged in mounting their 
horses, than a feeling of rage and desperation took posses- 
sion of them. 

At the command of their leader, every one drew a pistol, 
and fired at the dark, shadowy figures just in front. 

Then, rapidly passing the discharged pistols from their 
right hand to their loft, they drew their swords, and 
rushed impetuously forward, so as to be able to secure 
and overpower anyone who might have been injured by 
tbe volley. 

Before our friends fairly started, tbe foremost officer 
reached them. 

He saw one figure on foot, and, raising his sword h» 
made a slashing cut at it. 
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Wi*h a smothered groan, Jabee sank to the earth, for 
he it was the officer had attacked. 

Dick Turpiu just perceived this incident, and that, was 
all. 

Already had ne given Black Bess the impulse forward, 
and, even had he attempted it, he conld not have drawn 
her in immediately, and certainly not in time to help his 
faithful ally. 

The officer dropped his sword, and sprang upon me 
prostrate form. 

“ Here’s one of ’em 1” he cried — “ here’s one of ’em ! 
B'Srrah !” 

.■Sis voice mingled strangely with the clatter of the horses’ 
feet as they sped along St. John’s Road in the direction of 
the open country. 

“Who is it ?” said one of the officer’s companions. 

“ I don’t know — it’s one of ’em ! A lantern !” cried the 
leader of the party. “ Let ns find out, if we can, who it 
is. If it should prove Dick Turpin, the others may 
escape, and welcome !” 

A lantern was now immediately produced. 

The officer who held it pressed forward, and, removing 
the dark slide, allowed a bright beam of light to fail upon 
the countenance of the prostrate man. 

A loud shout of anger and disappointment came from 
their lips when they discovered who it was. 

“ Cu’ises !” said the officer, who thought he had made 
each a clever capture — “curses !” 

“ Who on earth can the fellow be ?” said another. “ I 
fancy he’s dead.” 

** He was evidently assisting the highwaymen to escape,” 
said the chief officer, “ even if he was not one of them, 
so he deserves all he has got. But don’t stand chattering 
here ! Forward ! Just on the other side of the market 
we can obtain horses. We will mount in pursuit !” 

Leaving Jabez on the stones of Smithfield Market wel- 
tering in his blood, the officers, sheathing their swords, 
hastened across the open space in the direction of the 
stables of which their leader had spoken. 

Here, with very little loss of time, they obtained 
horses. 

In a few minutes, all were mounted and galloping along 
at full speed. 

“ They have got the start of ns,” said the chief officer ; 
1 but no matter, it doesn’t signify ; let us stick close to 
their heels — they can’t go far without being interrupted. 
All the roads are well watched by the dragoons !” 

A disorderly shout followed this speech, and then all 
was silent. 

The officers bent the whole of their energies to urging 
their horses to make their utmost speed. 

Leaving them in hot pursuit, we will return to our 
friends. 

The speed at which they flew onwards quickly left 
Smithfield Market far behind. 

Despite her double load, Black Bess kept the lead ap- 
parently without the slightest effort. 

Maud clung tightly to Dick Turpin — so tightly, that 
there was scarcely any necessity for him to hold her on 
the saddle. 

As soon as he conld recover his breath sufficiently to 
speak, he said : 

“ Maud — Maud, why did you shriek like that ? Were 
you hurt ? Did that bullet reach yon, or were you only 
terrified at the sudden report •?” 

She made no reply to this speech, but clnng still more 
convulsively to Dick. 

From this he concluded she was unhurt, but overcome 
with terror and exhaustion. 

He was satisfied that he had escaped injury on his own 
person, and he did not believe that Black Bess had 
suffered. 

Turning round, he cried cut. at the top of his voice , 

“ My friends, speak — tell me, is all well ? Are yon «L 
unhurt ?” 

“ All except myself J” exclaimed Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ And you ?” paid Turpin, anxiously. 

“ A mere nothing, captain — a trifle not worth speaking 
about.” 

“But it was very near being serious,” said Claude 
Duval. “ A difference of half an inch would have coat 
yon vour life.” 

“ Where are you injured ?” cried Turpin. 

u The bullet has carried awav the lower part of his ear, 


and ploughed the ekiu on his cheek!” replied Clauds 
Duval who at that moment happened to be nearest to 
Dick Turpin. 

The highwaymen had made good use of their time, and 
had managed to get a considera! >le distance from Smith- 
field. 

“Hark!” cried Tom King, suddenly — “haik! I fancy 
the officers have obtained horses and are in pursuit 1" 

Dpon hearing these words, all listened. 

The clear, ringing sound produced by horses’ hoofs beat- 
ing upon the high-road reached their ears with more dis- 
tinctness than they desired. 

“Yes, they are after us," cried Dick, “and we must 
push onwards at full speed.” 

Although the pace at which the horses were going was 
something terrific, the highwaymeu endeavoured to accel- 
erate it. 

They succeeded, and had the satisfaction of finding that 
the sounds of pursuit grew fainter and fainter, until at 
leugth they ceased altogether. 

Nevertheless, they did not suffer their horses to relax 
their speed. 

Presently, however, when the country was fairly 
reached, and when there was nothing around them save 
green trees and fields, Dick again addressed himself to 
Maud and endeavoured to arouse her. 

“ Speak — speak !” he exclaimed. “ Do not keep so 
silent — speak, if it is only one word to assure me you are 
uninjured !” 

An inarticulate sound, which seemed more like a stifled 
groan than aught else, was the sole reply. 

Alarmed at this cry, Dick placed his hand upon her 
shoulder and endeavoured to raise her to a more upright 
position. 

A cry unmistakably of pain issued from Maud’s lips. 

Simultaneously, Dick uttered an ejaculation. 

The hand which he placed upon ner shoulder encoun- 
tered something cold and sticky. 

His sense of touch alone told him what this was. 

But it was too terrible to believe upon such testimony. 

Therefore, he held up his hand, and as well as the dark- 
ness of the night would permit, looked at it. 

He saw plainly enough that it was stained with bTood. 

“Help — help r* he cried. “Maud is wounded — badly 
wounded — perhaps to the death, and I knew it not — I 
knew it not !” 

Acting upon the impulse of the moment, he caused 
Black Bess to come to a standstill. 

His comrades hastened to surround him, and when they 
learned the discovery he had made, their solicitude seemed 
almost equal to his own. 

Maud was not dead, for he could feel her breath npen 
his baud, while at short intervals low cries of pain escaped 
her. 

But she WmS certainly unable to reply to any of the 
questions they addressed to her respecting the nature and 
situation of the wound. 

Although she was not yet dead, Dick feared that the 
wound might prove a fatal one, and so, with painfully- 
hreathless anxiety, he endeavoured to ascertain its position. 

“ It’s in her shoulder !” he exclaimed — “ her left 
shoulder. Alas, alas ! I fear——” 

“Don’t, anticipate the worst,” interrupted Tom King. 
“ The wound after all may be nothing serious, although it 
has bled so profusely. Forward — forward, or the little 
advantage over our enemies which we have gained will 
be lost 1” 

“ Listen !” said Dick. “ Hear my commands aud obey 
them. Maud’s state is such os to cell for immediate atten- 
tion ; therefore, let the risk and danger be what it may, I 
shall stop at the next roadside inn 1 come to, and nave 
her hurt attended to as well as circumstances will permit.” 

“But, Dick—” 

“ Not a word, Tom — not a word 1 You follow after me 
with what speed you will. For once I will urge Black 
Bess to the utmost, and see what she can accomplish. 
You follow close after — keep behind as well as yon can.” 

Without waiting for another word to be spoken, and 
without uttering one himself, Dick Turpin, by every 
means in his power, made his gallant mare understand 
that a time had arrived when it was necessary that eh# 

i should put forth all her energies. 

With a neighing sound, Black Best appeared to ta» 
tpond. 
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Slip bounded forward like a dart, and although the 
?peed she had previously made was wonderful, yet it was 
of nothing in comparison with the manner in which she 
now fiew along the high-road. 

In spite of all the efforts the ,.nree highwrymen made 
to keep up with their captain. Black Bess shot ahead, and 
left them far behind. 

“ If she keeps up that pace,’ said Cls’vV’ Duval •* he 
will not be long reaching a roadside inn . w 

“ That’s true enough,” said Tom King, “ lor 1 happen 
to know there is one, called The Bell.” 

“ About how far is it from this spot ?" 

“ Two miles, at tho most It is just at the commencement 
of a straggling little village.” 

“And von think Dick will stop there ?” 

“ Yes, I am certain.” _ 

f Well, then,” said Claude, •• as soon as we are witnm 
half a mile of it, let me know.” 

“Why?” 

“I will pull up and take my station on the road, while 
yon and Jack push onward with all speed to the inn. 
ack’s wound wants attending to.” 

“ But why should you stay behind ?” 

“ Do you not comprehenc my motive ? It is in order 
to increase your safety. I shall wait there, listening in- 
tently; and the moment I hear the hoof-beats of our 
pursuers on the road, I shall gallop on to the inn, apd 
give you timely warning” 

“Excellent!” said Tom King. “That’s a capital 
thought! I feel much easier now. As you say, Jack’s 
wound, though far from serious, requires attention ; and 
when we arrive, I can take charge of- the horses, so that 
there will be no delay in that respect.” 

“ Good !” said Claude. “ So that, after all, this halt 
vill not be half so dangerous as I thought at first.” 

Nothing more was 6aid until the three highwaymen 
were about half a mile from the Bell Inn. 

All three drew up the moment Tom King spoke. 

“Dick is there by this time, rest assured Perhaps 
Mand’s wound is already being attended to.” 

“ Forward, then,” said Clande. “ Do not waste a 
rr.nnte, for who can say how seen 1 shall hev our 
pxrsucra approaching ?” 

“ Keep good guard. Claude !” 

“ Never fear for that. I will be vigilant, depend upon 
it, and you shall have timely notice of their coming. So 
farewell!” 

1 Farewell,” said Tom King and Sixteen-String Jack, 
wlo once again put their horses in motion. 

Olaude backed his horse as close to the hedge-row as he 
poisibly could, so that there was little fear of hie being 
seen by my chance passer-by; and then, bending for- 
w a d, he placed his hand to his ear. and listened with the 
greatest intentness 

Ii the meanwhile, hie two comrades, after a few 
oiirutes’ gallop, reached The Bell. 

The y pulled up in front of the inn with a dash. 

“How, Jack.” said Tom King, “enter the house. 
Lea’e the horses to me ; I will go round to the stables 
witl them, and will take car"> they are in readiness.” 
teen-String Jack obeyed. 

Ht made light of hie wound, for he thought it a trifle. 
Nevertheless, in his long and rapid gallop a great 
quanity of blood had escaped from it ; so. much to his 
■surprise, the moment his feet touched the ground his head 
•spun jund. and he would have fallen had he not grasped 
•the eaidle. 

He *jcover»*d himself almost instantly, and, with slow, 
staggeing ste ps, he wade his way to the front door of the 
inn. 

He Ut strangely giddy, and had extreme difficulty in 
prevening himself from fainting. 

\ 
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Tr took Bek Turpin only a few miDmes to reach The 
Sell inn. 

ITpcn ar ring, he dismounted hastily, and, calling 
aloud tor te ostler, left Black Bees, and ran, with Maud 


in hie arms, towards the front door. 

In the anxiety he felt, he forgot all about Black Bess, 
and omitted to bestow upon her his ueual amount of care 
and attention. 

Although the hour was such a late, or, rather, such aa 
early one — for mor ning was approaching — The Bell Inn 
was open. 

The reason for this was that a coaah stopped there; 
and but for the chance custom derived from this source, 
they would have done but a poor trade. 

The ostler was on the look-out, so he responded im- 
mediately tc Dick’s call, and taking Black Bess by the 
bridle, led her into the stable without another thought. 

The front door of the public-house wa* latched. 

Dick dashed it open with a loud noise; and strode along 
the passage. 

Aroused by the tumult, the landlady ran out of the bar, 

“ A private room !” said Dick Turpin. “ Five guineas 
for your best room !’’ 

The landlady stared in astonishment, but she under- 
stood that an unusually large amount of money was to be 
earned, and so, dropping a curtsey, she exclaimed : 

“ This way, sir — this way, if you please ! There’s the 
parlour, and it’s quite private, I assure you !” 

She flung a door open as she spoke,- and Dick, hastily 
passing through it, deposited Maud upon a couch. 

“ Have you any skill in surgery ?” said Dick to the 
landlady. “ This is my wife, aud she has been acci- 
dentally wounded.” 

“ I can dress a simple hurt,” said the woman ; “ but ii 
it’s a serious wound I would rather not meddle with it.” 

“ Let us see,” said Dick. “ Kemove her dress.” 

The landlady obeyed. 

An ngl'y-looking wound, situated near the shoulder 
joint, was then brought to view. 

The landlady shook her head. 

“I dare not meddle with that,” she said. “The bullet 
is there, beyond a doubt, and must, be extracted." 

“Fetch a surgeon, then, instantly! I will pay any 
amount for the services of a medical man ! Call in the 
nearest surgeon !” 

“ Dear me," said the landlady, “ 1 am all in a flutter, t 
and quite forgot ! Why, there’s a doctor in the house 
now — Doctor Thrales. He’s waiting for the coach; he 
often comes.” 

“Ask him to step in,” said Dick, interrupting her. “I 
will pay him any fee ! Call him— call hi m !” 

Dick was full of impatience, and the landlady, perceiv- 
ing it, hurriedly departed. 

Dick bent down over the couch, and saw that Maud 
was quite inseneihle. 

Her hands and face were very cold, and Dick’s dread 
that she had been fatajly injured grew greater and 
greater. 

Then the landlady returned, ushering in a tall, dark 
sallow-faced man. 

He inclined his head slightly to Dick, who immediately 
said : 

“Here, sir, is my wife. She has been wounded in the 
shoulder. Look — look, aud tell me whether the shot will 
prove fatal !’’ 

“ It is a very serious hurt," said the doctor, after an 
examination. “Luckily, I have my case of instruments 
with me. I will extract the bullet and dress the wound. 
She must then be kept perfectly quiet for several days at 
least.” 

The word “ Impossible !” rose to Dick’s lips, but he did 
not utter it. 

He became instantly absorbed in watching the pro- 
ceedings of the surgeon. 

The bullet was skilfully extracted, the wound bound up 
aud skilfully bandaged, and, after a bottle of some pun- 
gent essence had been uncorked and applied to her nostrils 
Maud regained her consciousness. 

“ Dick !” she exclaimed, in a moment— “ Dick, where 
are you ?” 

• Hush !” he replied, hastily, fearful that she might utter 
his name. “ Do not apeak yet — pray do not ! I am here, 
and all is well !” 

Perceiving that the surgeon was restoring his instru- 
ments to the case from wmoh he had taken them, Dick 
said: _ 

“ Here, take this as your fee. I am infinitely obligee t# 
yon.” 
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Then, in a whisper, he added : 

“Do you think the consequences will be serious? • 

“Not if she remains here, and is kept perfectly quiet,” 
was the reply. “But if she is moved, I would not answer 
for the result. 1 ' 

Tne surgeon left the rvccu. and in the passage encoun- 
tered Sixteen-String .1 wK 

He was leaning against a wooden peiition, and. in a 
faint tone of voice, was af.b>:ng for assistance 

“Another wound to dress?" said the surgeon, in sur- 
prise. “ How came you by that hurt ?” 

“We were travelling along the highway,” said Jack, 
“and were attacked by highwaymen. 1 have been 
wounded, and my friend’s wife.” 

Jack’s hurt was insignificant, and tha surg-Kin simply 
placed a bandage over it to check the flow of blood. 

Just at tha, moment, however, there was the sound of 
horses’ feet outside. 

Then the door of the inn was flung open, and Claude 
appeared. 

In his excitement and haste, he did not notice the pre- 
sence of the surgeon. 

“Quick-quick!” he cried. “They are close behind 
us now ! Where is the captain ?” 

“ In another room.” 

“ Tell him, tho*. at once ! There is not a moment to be 
lost 1” 

So saying, Claude departed, in order to give the warning 
to Tom King. 

The surgeon was so bewildered by the suddenness of 
Claude’s appearance, and so surprised by the words he 
had uttered, that for a moment or two he could do nothing 
but stare vacantly about him. 

Sixteen-String* Jack hastened along the passage, and 
opened at random one of the doors. 

He looked in, but the apartment was empty. 

He went to the next, and here he found Dick. 

“ The officers are close behind ns on tlie road.” he said, 
in a whisper. " Fly ! Haste — haste ! The norses are 
outside, and we are all waiting for you !” 

Dick was in a dilemma. 

He pressed his hands to his temples, and strove to think. 
If either Maud or himself remained there, they would 
to a certainty be taken prisoners by the officers, and 
carried back to Newgate. 

Then the surgeon had told him that if Maud was moved 
the worst might be anticipated. 

But seeing that either way she would be moved, he saw | 
clearly enough it was best that he should take her. 

“Lead the way, Jack,” he said, suddenly. “I will j 
follow, though the risk is fearfoi.” 

“Not 80 great as remaining behind,” said Jack. 

“ True !” was the reply. 

And as he spoke, Dick raised Maud in his arms, and 
followed Jack to the front of the inn. 

The horses were there, all in readiness. 

“What can all this mean?” said the surgeon, grasping 
the landlady by the arm. “What is it all about ? 1 

can’t understand it !” 

Before she had time to make any reply the highway- 
men sprang upon the backs of their horses, and started off 
with a prodigious clatter 

An impulse, which they could not resist, compelled 
the doctor and the landlady to stand at the door and 
listen until the sounds made by the horses’ hoofs Lad 
died awuv. 

Then they were about to close the door, when the same 
tonnd reached their ears, but from the opposite direction. 
They stood still and waited. 

In a short time the police officers, who had been rein- 
forced on the read, made their appearance on the scene. 

Finding the inn was open, and that people wore stand- 
ing about, they resolved to pull up, in order to ask 
whether anything had been seen of the highwaymen. 

Accordingly, tao leader rode up dose to the i jnt door, 
and said : * 

“ We are officers in pursuit ot the noierious highway- 
men, Dick Turpin and his gang. Have yon seen anything 
of them ? They are mounted on four horses, and one in 
r trrying a woman — a prisoner they hare rescued from 
Newgate 1” 

“ Why — why," exclaimed the doctor and the landlady 
In a breath, “they’ve been here for ever so long 1" 

“ h we 1 Do yon mean they stopped ?" 


“Yes, certainly I" 

“ Then why did you not detain them t" 

“ We did not know who they were 1" 

“ And whore are they now ?’’ 

“ They set off at a gallop along the read f" replied t b*. 
landlady. 

“ How long is it since they left this inn P” 

“ Only a few minutes ; the sound of their horses’ f eet 
has only just died awav 1” 

“ Then forward, mv lads !” cried the chief office*. •• Tula 
is oetter news than I expected to receive ! Forward — 
forward 1 Whip ar.d spur, and we shall have them yet I” 
Meanwhile the highwaymen had galloped on, and 
coming to the foot of a steep hill, they allowed their horses 
to ascend it at a gentle pace, believing that in the end 
they should gain time by doing so. 

“ Maud,” said Dick, bending down over her, “ are you 
better?” 

“ Yes, much better — much better I But—-’’ 

“ Put what ?” 

“ I feci very, very faint" 

"No doubt Wait a moment — I will consult with my 
oomrades.” 

Turning round in the saddle, in order to address his 
companions, he said : 

“ 1 don’t want to gallop a yard further than is absolutely 
necessary. Let us try to throw them off the scent. And 
then the question comes, Where shall we go to ? What 
place is there that will afford us secure safety for a time ? 
Maud’s life imperatively demands it.” 

“ I am afraid it will never do to return to the Chase," 
said Tom King. “ I should not be at all surprised if it is 
not well watched at every point.” 

“Bnt what other place is there?” said Turpin. “I am 
too excitod to think. Is there no other place yon can 
suggest ?" 

“ There is Epping Forest,” said Claude Duval ; “ that's 
at no great distance from here. It’s a huge place, and, if 
we onco gained its inmost recesses, I think we might hie 
our foes defiance. What say you ?” 

“Nothing could please mo better,” replied Turpin. “ It 
is the very place. To Epping Forest, my friends. Tha 1 * 
shall be our residence for a time. As you a ay, I believe 
when there, we can sot the police officers at Jefiauce.” 

11 Onward, thou !” said Tom King. “ We have breasted 
the hill now, and I know every inch of g**iuii between 
this and Epping. Follow me, and I will lead you there 
straight.” 

There was a long, gently-sloping descent from the tt-p 
of the hill, and the rate at which the high waymen flew 
down it was truly amazing. 

At leugth Tom King cried : 

“Halt!" 

They all pulled up. 

“ That has given us the start, I rather think,” he s;ict 
“Now, then, to ascertain whether we are within beaiug 
of our foes, or not.” 

So speaking, he slipped off his horse, and lay at full 
length upon the road, pressing his ear close to the eaith. 
He listened intently for several moments. 

Then, rising and knocking the dust from his appare , he 
said: 

“All’s well; I can hear nothing whatever of hem 
They must be a long way off. Now follow me dowi thLf 
lane. It is so narrow, that they will never think wehave 
turned down it.” 

He sprang into the saddle as he spoke. 

It was on the tip of Turpin’s tongue to eay : 1 What 
lane ?” for he could see none, when Tom King tur ed his 
horse’s head and passed between two tall tree*, 

The others followed, and to their surprise they Jaw an 
exceedingly narrow lane — scarcely wide enough b allow 
the passage of one vehicle — which wound throug! a kind 
of preserve or plantation. 

The darkness was intense, and the tree* grew n such a 
manner that anyone in the roadway at night woid never 
notice the narrow gap between them, they seeoed one 
solid mass. 

Trusting more to the sagacity of their horse than tc 
their own powers of vision, the highwayme pressed 
onwards at good speed, of course not so rapid/ as upon 
the broad high-road. 

“ This is a private road," said Tom King “ one- 
which we have no right to be upon; it leads-o the beck 
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of a largo mans ion, which is surrounded by spacious 
.grounds.” 

“No matter,” said Gland®, “it has answered our pur- 
pose admirably.” 

“ You are right, for it is the nearest way to the place 
we want to reach. There’s a gate beyond, and then, if we 
keep steadily across the meadows, we shall -"•eh the 
forest in something less than half an hour.” 

Tom King’s words were proved to be perfectly correct. 

By taking the coarse he had mentioned, they came in 
sight of Epping Forest in little more than twenty minutes 

Dick we'oomed the sight of the huge trees gladly, and 
he increased his speed. 

Maud was again unconscious and icy ooln. 

He was full of terror on her account and it was a posi- 
tive relief to him when, at length, he found himself 
galloping rapidly along a wide, open glade in the old 
forest 

They had heard nothing whatever of the police officers 
since they quitted the high-road, and, therefore, not with- 
out reason, flattered themselves with the hope that thev 
had been entirely successful in throwing them off toetr 

*.T*ok 


OHAFTER DDL VIII 

TS*« HIGHWAYMEN DETERMINE TO TAKE UP THEIR 
QUARTERS IN THE CAVE IN SPRING FOREST. 

4 Halt,” cried Dick Turpin, when they had penetrated 
<wme distance into the forest — “ hah 1 Now. my friends, 
we are safe, and I am full of alarm on Maad's account.” 

“No — no,” said Tom King, “let us not pause— a few 
minutes more can surely make no difference, and rou will 
admit that the further we get into the forest the Letter it 
will be!” 

“ We are safe enough here, I think." 

“1’erhapsBO — perhaps not. We can’t make sure that 
we have entirely batflod our enemies. For once, be 
guided by me. Now that we are in the saddle, let us push 
on, and get, if possible, into the very heart of the forest.” 

“ Agreed 1” said Turpin. “ Lead on, arid make good 
speed — it will at least obviate the necessity of another 
removal.” 

“ It is the best iu every respect !” responded Toa’ ; and 
after one glance upwards at the stars, ho led the way along 
another open glxilr. 

In this manner they coutiuued for nearly half an hour. 

At the end of that time the trees grow so closely 
together and the undergrowth was so dense and 
luxuriant that it became impossible to proceed further on 
horse mack. 

In consequence of the branches of the rees commingling 
above, dense darkness prevailed aii round the spot, mak- 
ing their progress still more difficult. 

Dismounting, however, Tom said : 

“ This is by no means a comfortable place to stay fn ; 
there are many better in the old forest. Look, here seems 
to be what at some distant dutu was a narrow footpath — 
doubtless it will lead us somewhere. Follow mo I” 

With all hie anxiety, not even Dick Turpin was desirous 
to remain where they had halted on this occasion. 

The ground beneath their feet was soft and swampy, 
and a peculiar odour hung about that was particularly <tis- 
agrceabl. to the senses. 

Tom King went first, leading his horse by the bridle. 

Dick surrendered Black Bess to the care of Claude 
Duval, aud, raising Maud in his arma, follow *1 Lb eld 
friend 

After following the devious windings of the footpath 
among the trees for a distance of about two hundred yards, 
the highwaymen suddenly emerged into an open space 
about ten feet in diameter. 

• From the time they entered the pain way tbe gtv/aud nad 
had an upward tendency, so that the open epace we have 
just mentioned was of considerable elevation 

After giving one glance around them, ejaculations 
surprise and pleasure burst simultaneously from the lipe 
of ail. 

9*if hidden bytne u ses was a large piece of rock, 
which jutted np abruptly from the surface of the ground. 

In one side of this rock was a kind of recess, which, to 
judge by appearances, was evidently the entrance to a 


We are in luck,” said Tom King. “Chauoe tea 
guided us to the very spot we wished to reach." 

“ It seems so,” said Turpin. “ Hasten forward, and 
explore that place while I endeavour > restore Maud to 
couscionsness. 

He placed her gently down npon the soft turf as he spoke. 

Not the least signs of animation could he behold, and 
but for the faint fluttering he felt beneath his fingers 
| when he placed his hand upon her breast, he would have 
believed that she was dead , 

The feeble pulsation of her heart, however, inspired 
him with hope. 

He chafed her cold hands between his own, and called 
npon her by name. 

But without result. 

At this moment the three highwaymen returned with 
satisfaction legibly imprinted on their countenances. 

“ Here is an excellent cave,” they exclaimod — “a kind 
of natural hollow in the rock ! It will screen ns from 
observation, and protect us from the weather ; nothing 
could be better !” 

“ I rejoice to hear it,” said Dick, “ for Maud’s sake 
especially ; at the least, she will require careful attention 
for a long time to come.” 

“ Stay,’’ said Tom King. “ You require water — that 
will recover hei from ber swoon.” 

“ I do want water, «**d Turpin : “ but, where is it to be 
obtained ?” 

“ Tf I mistake not, I heard a trickling sonnd when near 
the opening of the cave. Wait a moment — 1 will 
see.” 

Tom hastened off, and found that he had not been mis- 
taken. 

From the side of the rock a tiny jet of water issued, 
which fell into a hollow in the rock beneath, where there 
was a considerable quantity of the clear, cold fluid. 

Tom glanced around him for some object which would 
serve to carry the water, and perceived, at no great dis- 
tance, a large and curiously-shaped shell. 

To pick it up, fill it with water, and to carry it to Dick 
Tnrpin took him but a moment.. 

The cold water quickly revived Maud, and, opening her 
eyes, ahe pronounced herself already better. 

•' Let me lie still, if you can," she said. “ That is all 1 
desire, and then I doubt not I shall soon recover. But 
the officers — where are they ?’’ 

The sudden remembrance of her foes caused her to 
start and look anxiously around her. 

“Fear nothing.’’ said Turpin ; “ they have lost sight of 
ue altogether. We are now in Epping Forest.” 

“ Yes,” said Tom King ; “ and, as I take it, in the very 
heart of it. Yonder is a cave, which will serve as a place 
of refuge. 1 don’t believe anyone saw us enter the forest. 
It is a huge place, as you know full well, and, even if the 
officers knew we were concealed in it, it would be a work 
of weeks aud months to discover ns.” 

This was probably true, for at the time of which we 
write, Epping Forest was at least four times the size that 
it is now. 

Every vest, indeed, the noble mass of trees diminishes, 
and iu a short time Epping Forest will become a thing of 
| the past, unless vigorous steps are taken to prevent its 
| demolition. 

[ Strong wooden fences cross and recross it in every 
i direction. Not a day passes but some 6pot is r&iled-in 
r from the rest, so that even now only a few places remain 
where the public are allowed to wander through the giades 
and among the trees. 

Yet the cave we have just spoken of still remains, and 
still is known as “ Turpin’s Cave.” 

Even now it is almost in the centre of the forest, 
measuring from Epping to Lea Bridge, and is situated 
about a mile north-west from the village of Loughton. 

It served Dick Tnrpin well on an after occasion, as will 
be described. 

We have seen that his first discovery of it was most 
fortunate. 

Claude Dr ral attended to the horses and Dick Turpin 
was pleased to find that Maud was mnch better than he 
Lad dared to hope. 

A marked change was visible so soon as ever she was 
assured that her U’uflb&.id, his friends, and herself were 
all in safety. 

After the lapse of a abort time, ahe ?aa carried to the 
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aava, where a rude kind of conch had been prepared with 
•och materials as oaiae to hand. 

A fire was lighted, and some game killed. 

A hearty breakfast, was then made by the four highway- 
men, which Was very welcome after the fatigues of the 
night. 

Leaving one to watch while the others slept, the day 
was passed away, and by nightfall they had to » •preat 
extant recuperated themselves. 

Maud slept heavily, and Dick at frequent; intervals 

tired a quantity of cold spring water over the bandaged. 

tie knew, by experience, that this simple means was 
oout as efficacious as any for preventing inflammation- — 
»hat. indeed, was the only thing to fear. 

The hemorrhage had entirely ceased, and the healing 
process would doubtless go on rapidly and well, provided 
♦here was no inflammatory action. 

During the whole of the time, they had not heard a 
single sound to inspire them with alarm, so, with good 
reason, our friends indulged in the belief that they bad 
completely baffled their foes, and that they were in entire 
ignorance of their whereabouts. 

While seated around the fire after the evening meal, the 
highwaymen . held a consultation as to the nature of their 
future proceedings. 

“For the present,” said Dick Turpin, “having reached 
what I believe to be a secure hiding-place, it is manifestly 
our best course to keep perfectly quiet for some length of 
time to come.” 

Tom King nodded, to show that this was just his own 
ipinion. 

“ What we have done,” continued Dick, “ will raise no 
slight commotion, rest assured of that ; and, although we 
have been so fortunate hitherto, it is my belief that if either 
or all of us ventured out upon any oue of the roads within 
twenty miles of London, we should inovitebly be cap- 
tured.” 

" It is quite possible,” said Claude. 

“ But we have many strong reasons for remaining,” 
continued Dick. “ First, there is Maud ; then Jack is 
wounded, and if he keeps quiet so much the better ; wa 
fere all exhausted and completely worn out. I propose, 
therefore, that we stay here for some time to come, until, 
in fact, our enemies have got tired of watching fer us and 
despair of making a capture. ’ 

There was too much sound sense about this advice for 
it to be disregarded. 

Dick’s proposal, therefore, was unanimously adopted, 
an>l for several days was carefully carried out. 

Each morning showed a perceptible improvement in 
Maud’s condition. 

As for the highwayman, they lived peaceably and plea- 
santly enough, occupying their time chiefly with shooting 
birds, which supplied them with food. 

After the excitements they had lately gone through, this 
rest was pleasant enough, and all enjoyed it. 

As may be imagined, however, on many occasions con- 
ferences were held about the future. 

They knew that they could not always exist in that 
place. 

On one of these occasions, Tom King said : 

“The proposition you made, captain, some long 
time ago must not be overlooked. Even putting a life in 
the forest at the best, the other would be far preferable.” 

“ I quite agree with you,” said Turpin. “ I had not 
forgotten it. It is strange what difficulties we have had 
in the way of the accomplishment of that design.” 

“But I think they are all overcome now,” said Claude. 

■ I cannot think of any. If we wait here until the 
country is quiet, we can then communicate with either Tom 
Davis or old Mathew, and place in their hands the money 
wo have buried.” 

“ True,” answered Turpin : “ that will be quite sufficient 
tor oar purpose.” 

“ In my opinion,” said Tom King, “seme stops ought 
to be taken in this matter at once.” 

“ Not vet, Tom — not yet.” 

“ Bu. consider a moment. We have alrea**. 1 been here 
for a length of time, Sixteen-String Jack is* well, and 
Maud is in a fair way of recovery. Surely the alarm 
must, to a great degree, hav^ subsided." 

“ Notwithstanding all that,” said Turpin, “it is too 
soon.” 

u l think not ; for, when Tom Davis reooives the money, ( 


auma ame will certainly elapse before he la able to find « 
•uifsble place; and before all the preliminaries are 
arranged, during that time we must perforce remain where 
we are. So I think, if the business is commenced imme- 
diately, we shall find everything arranged by .bout the 
time when we shall desire to quit this place.” 

This proposition of Tom King’s was provocative o.’ 
much discussion. 

Long into the hours of that night the highwaymen sar 
weighing the matter over and considering it in every pos- 
sible aspect. 

To follow them would be tedious ; let it suffice to say 
that eventually it was decided that Tom King 
right. 

It was still further arranged that to Tom King ahoui.i 
be entrusted the task of proceeding to Enlitld Chase 
unburying the gold, and placing it in the hands of Tom 
Davis. 

The succeeding night, if it proved to be a dark one, 
was decided upon for the enterprise. 

Such being the case, Tom lay down, and took all the 
rest he possibly could, in order to prepare himself for his 
undertaking. 

He was fully conscious that it was attended with a con- 
siderable amount of danger, but, under any circumstances, 
it would certainly be better that he should be in full pos- 
session of all his physical energies. 


CHAPTER DCLIX. 

TOM KINO SETS OUT UPON HIS DANGEROUS ENTERPRISE 

Night at length closed in. 

It was dark and cold. 

Large masses of clouds piled themselves upon the 
horizon, and. before the sun had set, had spread themselves 
over the entire firmament. 

But the huge mass was in rapid motion, although it re- 
quired a keen eye to detect it, for it was only at rare inter- 
vals that auy break was seen. 

A piercing wind, that came in short and fitful gusts 
moaned among the tree-tops, which clashed together as 
they were shaken to and fro. 

Then the wind would cease, and drops oi rain would 
fall. 

In fact, there was every indication of a squally, tem- 
pestuous night. 

All these elementrl signs, which would have dismayed 
an ordinary traveller, were observed by Tom King with 
pleasure and delight. 

Nothing could be better calculated to suit his purpose 
than such a night as that promised to be. 

He felt assured no persons would be abroad if they could 
possibly get iudoors. 

He had some difficulty in curbing his impatience so a a 
to wait until the night was tolerably well advanced before 
he set out. 

At last, however, the wished-for hour came. 

Bidding Turpin farewell, for the captain remained in 
the cave with Maud, Tom King, leading his herse by the 
bridle, and followed by Claude Duval and Sixteen-String 
Jack, left the enclosure, and directed his course towards 
the outskirts of the forest. 

His two comrades accompanied him until he was able to 
mount his horse. 

They then bade him farewell, and Tom Bang rode on 
alone. 

He pushed on at good speed to get clear of the 
trees. 

He had been in the forest quite long enough to be tired 
of it, and his heart beat high with pleasure at the prospect, 
of an adventure. 

Scarcely a thought of danger entered his mind 

He had the prudence, however, to emerge from the 
forest stealthily, and to reconnoitre well, before he ven- 
tured to leave the cover of the trees. 

It was not possible to see to any great distance, but he 
found all around him still and quiet. 

His horse, after such an unusually long rest, was full of 
spirits, and the moment the highwayman relaxed the 
reins, bounded off at a swift gallop. 

Tom’s breast was filled with exultation, aud he coski 
have shouted, so much were his splits elated. 

“ 1 will not only do all that I have promised to- right" 
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ha said, mentally, “ but I will have an adventure, and 
find out what has been going on while ws have been in 
the forest.” 

Tom did not hesitate about his course. 

He made his way in a direct line across the country to 
Enfield Chase, his intention being, first of all, to obtain 
possession of the money that was buried there. 

Great caution would be necessary, for his enemies 
might be suspicious that he was lurking in the vicinity. 

Among the trees, however, it was easy to baffle pnr- 
suit, and Tom King was so thoroughly well acquainted 
with every inch of ground that he was quite confident 
he should be able to reach the little dell by the nearest 
course. 

According to his favourite plan, he avoided all beaten 
roads, and took his way over the meadows, heedless of 
all the obstacles he met with. 

At that time the distance from the borders of Epping 
Forest to the borders of Enfield Chase was very trifling. 

No. 141— Black Bess. 
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But between the two places ran tho great north road 
leading from London to York. 

This Tom would have to cross ; and when he found 
he was approaching’ it, he slackened his pace and ad- 
vanced with caution. 

That road probably, above all others, would be 
olosely watched and guarded by his foes. 

Nevertheless, if ever so good a look-out was kept, it 
would be quite possible for him to crossover uuperceived, 
provided he took the precaution to reconnoitre oarnfully. 

A tall hedgerow, dividing two meadows, running at 
right angles to the highway, afforded him an excellent 
cover. 

Keeping close under the shadow which it cast, he 
bent his head well down on his horse’s neok and crept 
slowly forward. 

' At length he reached its extremity, and found that he 
I was only separated from the high-road by another hedge. 

Dismounting and holding the reins in his hand, he crept 
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ap the little embankment forming the side of a water- 
eourse, and peered through the twigs. 

The road beyond he oould see dimly and ladffftinctibr. 

No person upon it, certainly. 

He listened. 

Ue started, but. instantlyrecovering himself, he gut- 
tered : 

“ It was fortunate 1 stopped and did not oonfinne my 
headlong course — the patrol is coming." 

The steady tramp of horses’ feet, proceeding at. a walk- 
ing pace, could be distinctly heard. 

For a time Tom was puzzled to decide from which 
direction the sound came. 

At one moment it would seem to oorae from tr.e sw.uth, 
and then from the north. 

It was odd that Tom should be thus puzzled, for he was 
well practised in such matters. 

At least a moment elapsed before he came to a correct 
conclusion on the matter. 

“ Two troops are approaching this spot,” ho said to him- 
self — “ that’s the secret. I will wait and see what happens 
next." 

Louder and louder came the tramp of the horses’ lioofa, 
Mid then the jingling of accoutrements rose on the nigM 
air. 

“ Dragoons, as I expected,” said Tom. 

On they came, steadily and slowly. 

Tom’s opinion was. judging from the position of the 
two troops, that they would meet somewhere near to the 
spot where he was concealed. 

This expectation was fully realised. 

Almost at the eame moment, two stern voices cried out : 

Halt!” — and then, as he continued to gaze between the 
interstices of the hedgerow, Tom perceived two small 
troops of light dragoons, each numbering about a 
dozen. 

“Is all well?” said one of the voices that had 'ried 
halt. 

“Yes, all is welL” was the reply given by the other. 

“Curse this work !” said the first speaker. “ I wish my 
friends had thrown their money into the street, instead of 
buying me a commission. Bah !” 

“ It's a d — d shame,” returned the other, “ that soldiers 
and gentlemen should be called upon to do the work of 
dirty police officers! I’m sick of it. I’ll sell out!” 

During this speech, several murmurs arose from the 
men in both troops of a character that showed they dis- 
liked their extra duty quite as much as their superiors. 

No more was said, however, by the officers in command. 
Discipline exerted itself over them, so they cried out : 

“Silence in the ranks! Right about face! Quick 
inarch !” 

The two troops taced about and retraced their steps. 

Tom paused until they were almost out of hearing. 

Then he exclaimed : 

“Now is my opportunity. I shall get clear across and 
over the meadows long before they can reach this spot 
again.” 

He Lad found, while leaning against the hedge to ob- 
serve the movements of the soldiers, that there would not 
be much difficulty in forcing a passage wide enough to 
allow himself and his steed to pass tl/rough. 

Accordingly, he set about this at once, and soon had a 
gap large enough for his purpose. 

He led his horse through and walked him gently across 
the road. 

Fortunately for him, tnere was on tf*« other side, and 
almost opposite, a wooden gate leading into the meadows. 

Tom hastened towards it, but found it was locked. 

A piece of rusty iron chain and a littie padlock ae felt 
determined should not turn him from his purpose 

Perceiving a large round stone close by, he lifted it up 
with both hands and dashed it with full force against the 
lock, which was demolished at once. 

The gate creaked a little way open. 

Tom entered the meadow hastily, and cioeod t.fes gate 
behind him, for already he could hear sounds that indi- 
cated the return of the patrol. 

Springing into the saddle, his horse darted aeroa ” the 
6r adow, and in a moment he was lost to sight r a tfce 
da kaess that prevailed everywhere around. 

The country through which he had now p ssa. in 
ftroar to reach his destination, was rough and r»,g« > J. 

n-era few habitations in the viefasitv, and ue 


broad roads, so Tom felt that he could proo-ed with con- 
fidence and 6afetv. 

When, however, he perceived looming before him in 
I the distance the huge trees which then stood proudly and 
nobly in Enfield Chase, he paused, for he felt the time hart 
oome when it was necessary for him to proceed with cir- 
cumspection. 

He considered that in all probability it was known they 
had of late been taking up the.ir quarters in the Chase, 

He had held long conversations with Claude and Jack 
upon the subject, who had told him how they had left 
Gubbins and Kibble secured to two trees. 

It wHl be remembered by the reader that, in the hurry 
and confusion which took place upon their return to the 
Chase, the highwaymen auite forgot all about the two un- 
fortunate police officers. 

It was their intention, upon returning from the Old 
Bailey, to proceed at once to the trees aDd ascertain 
whether the officers were still bound to them ; but Tur- 
pin’s strange manner, and his sudden departure, and then 
equally sudden pursuit, not only prevented them from 
| carrying out their resolve, but drove it completely from 
their minds. 

Therefore, whether Gubbins and Kibble were still tied 
to the tree — whether they had managed to release them- 
selves — or whether, by their shouts and cries for aid, they 
had attracted attention, the highwaymen knew not. 

The only means of putting an end to that difficulty was 
by going direct to the trees. 

Tom pondered a great deal over this, and, considering 
the length of time that hod elapsed, he eventually came 
to the conclusion that the officers had managed to regain 
their freedom. 

In the latter case, the Chase would, beyond a doubt be 
carefully and closely watched, from the belief that the 
highwaymen were secreted somewhere in it. 

“ 1 will enter the Chase at the most difficult part." 
muttered Tom King, “ that part which, above all others, 
they would expect me to avoid ; then, as soon as I am 
fairly under the trees, I will make my way direct to the 
place which Claude and Jack described.” 

At the north-eastern extremity of the Chase stood a 
spacious and substantially-built mansion, surrounded by 
large grounds, which were carefully screened from the 
vulgar gaze by high brick walls. 

Those grounds, Tom knew, opened upon the Chase, and 
this was the route he had determined upon taking, despite 
the risk he ran of being seen by some of the inhabitants 
of the mansion. 

Believing this to be a trifling danger, Tom King crept 
close along beneath one of the high walls of which we 
have spoken, until presently he came to a stunt oak fence, 
between four and five feet in height. 

Over this he made his horse leap, and then he found 
himself in the Chase, though at a great distance from the 
spot he wished to reach, which was situated in the south- 
ern portion. 

However, he set off at a gentle trot, taking his way 
through the numerous glades, and passing round all the 
thickets and dense masses of undergrowth, instead of 
forcing his passage through them. 

At length he paused. 

“ This must be somewhere near the spot,” tie exclaimed 
— “ yes, surely this is it.” 

Tom looked carefully around him as well as the dark- 
ness would permit, and. from the minute description he 
had received from his two comrades, he felt quite con- 
vinced that he had arrived at the identical spot. 

All around, however, was perfectly silent, nor could his 
eyes detect anything but the trunks of the old trees. 

Alighting from his horse, he examined them one aftei 
another. rd‘ 1 at last an ejaculation escaped his lips. 

Lying near the two trees were several fragments of t{*»2 
rope by which Gubbins and Kibble had been bound. 

But of the two officers themselves not the least tea."* 
remained 

xhey tuid completely disappeared. 

“ It is as I expected.” said Tom King, “ they are at 
lilierty. Whether they freed themse) ves or were freed by 
others matters not in the least, in either case they wenl* 4 
spread the information tha. we were here.” 

Taking every care and precaution he could think •£, 
Tom King crept through the trees towards the little deM 

He reached it in safety 
I 
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a* 'lstvueii ; out save the clashiug of the branches of 
to« trees, all was profoundly still. 

The wind had dropped, and now rain descended « th 
great violence. 

“ That will drive all to take shelter, .1 rather tar.-.'/,"’ 
said Tom, drawing his cloak around him. “Now tor the 
treasure 

He knew perfectly well where the money had l*«n 
buried, and, removing the heap of stones which :n 
the spot, he began to dig hastily with his sword. 

The ground was soon turned up, and then th* treasure 
was revealed. 

Altogether it represented a very considerable amoua> - 
more than sufficient, Tom felt convinced, to fulfil all their 
requirements. 

He bestowed as much of the gold about his own person 
as he conveniently could, and the remainder he placed in 
the pockets underneath the flaps of his saddle. 

Having removed the whole amount, he carefully Shied 
tji the earth and repl aced the stones, so that there should 
be as little signs of the earth having been disturbed as 
possible. 

By the time these preparations were completed the night 
was considerably advanced. 

The rain, which had descended so violently, was but a 
shower, and now showed signs of rapid abatement. 

But the wind rose again, and blew with unpleasant 
force, so that the weather was scarcely less disagreeable 
than it had been. 

There w ould be little more than sufficient time to pro- 
ceed to Tom, hand him the money, and return to the cave 
in Eppitig Forest, even supposing that he met with no in- 
terruptions on bis way. 

But Tom’s heart was light enough, and the spirit of ad- 
venture strong within him. 

He was delighted to think he had succeeded so far and 
bo well. 

Up to the present moment he considered his enemies 
had given him no trouble whatever. 

Once again he mounted his steed, and, after having 
carefully reconnoitred, he ventured to emerge from the 
trees into the open country. 

An hour’s gallop across the country would take him to 
the house where Tom resided in Camden Town, then a 
small village lying quite away from London. 

This, however, would doubtless prove a more danger- 
ous route than that which he had previously taken, for 
the closer he drew to the metropolis the more vigilantly 
were all the roads guarded by police officers an'* dra- 
goons. 


CHAPTER DCLX. 

rn.M KINO Mr. GTS WITH AX INTERRUPTION ON HIS WAT 
TO PAY A VISIT TO TOM DAVIS. 

Satisfied that the coast was clear, Tom just grazed his 
steed’s flank wdth his spur, and set forward at a greater 
speed than was exactly safe, considering the nature of the 
ground. 

Ere going far, however, Tom found his further progress 
barred by another high-road, 

He paused, just as he had done on a former occasion. 

It was possible that h6 might have galloped clear over 
it without danger, but then there was a risk. 

It would not do to go to Tom Davis’s house with a 
troop of officers at his heels; and, in order to reach there, 
he would have to cross several high-roads. 

For aught he krew, if the alarm was once gi«-en, it 
would oe rapidly transmitted from one troop to the other ; 
and. if they amalgamated their forces, ho would stand 
a very slight chance of escape. 

S igntiy parting the hedge, he listened as before for the 
tramp of horses’ feet. 

bat all was still. 

■suddenly, however, the silence was broxcu in upon, not 
by the sound he had expected to hear, but by another of a 
very similar character. 

This was the grating, grinding sound produced hv the 
rapid revolution of wheels over the miry road. 

Tom listened. 

“A travelling-carriage and four horses,” he murmured 
11 Whut a speed they arc making ! Is not this a chance 
for » glorious ad venture ? Of course it is. Shall I em- 


brace it? No, I think the danger is just a little too gieat. 
For myself I don’t care, but 1 am entrusted with that 
widch belongs to my comrades, and I should do wrong to 
wilfully ran any risk of lasing it No, whatever this 
carriage may contain, it shall pa^s on unmolested so far as 
I am concerned. I will have an adventure, though, to- 
night, in spite of all circumstances, but it shall be on my 
return to the forest, after I have surt-ndered the treasure 
to the keeping of Tom Davis.” 

At the precise moment when Tom arrived at this deter- 
mination the travelling-carriage came in sight. 

He caught a glimpse through the hedge oi a couple oi 
flashing lights. 

Then with a whirling rush, the vehicle swept by. 

Just as it passed the spot where he was concealed, one 
of the windows was suddenly broken by some person 
within. 

The crash made by breaking the glass was quite audible 
and Tom caught, or fancied he caught, a dim and indis- 
tinct glimpse of a female face at the carriage window, and 
also of a man’s arm. 

A low, smother's! shriek, which seemed to have been 
stopped by the sudden placing of a hand before the 
mouth, next reached his ears, and then the carriage was 
gone. 

For a second or two Tom King was so astonished at. 
this strange and unexpected incident, that he stood per- 
fectly still. 

Then, with a sudden determination, he broke through 
the hedge, and dragged his horse after hiiu. 

Springing into the saddle, ho said, half aloud : 

“ There’s some poor defenceless girl in danger or dis- 
tress, and, let the risk be what it mgy, I will do my best 
to be hs_ protector. I should never forgive myself if i 
abandoned her to her fate.” 

With these words, and without any further considera- 
tion whatever, Tom King hastily clapped spurs to his 
horse and galloped off along the highway as though hfc 
was not running the slightest risk by doing so. 

But Tom was always the champion and defender of 
beauty and innocence. 

On the present occasion he was so firmly convinced 
that the female of whom he had caught such a transient 
glimpse was detained in the carriage against her will, that 
he lost sight of every other consideration. 

Luckily for his safety, the travelling-carriage, after con- 
tinuing along the high-road for a few hundred yards, 
suddenly turned down a narrow lane leading in the very 
direction Tom wished to go. 

He knew the lane well, and was aw are that it was one 
but little used by travellers. 

That there should be any dragoons or police-officers 
patrolling it was extremely unlikely, so, dismissing all 
anxiety from his inind, he renewed has efforts to overtake 
the carriage. 

But, travelling at the speed it did, this was no easy 
matter, and a considerable time elapsed before he succeeded 
in placing himself abreast with the horses. 

“Pull up, coachman!” he roared — “pull up! Or, as 
3ure as you hold the reins in your hand. I’ll send a bullet 
through your carcass !” 

The coachman paid no other attention to this threat 
than to give his horses a smart cut with the whip. 

Then Tom hastily drew a pistol from his pocket, and 
fired in the air about a couple of feet above the coachman’* 
head. 

He was quite sure that the bullet could not have struck 
him, yet, nevertheless, wonderful to relate, the coach mail 
uttered a howl, and fell off his scat. 

He came down with quite a bang upon the hard road. 

Then he rolled over and over with a rapidity that would 
have done credit to a professional tumbler, and finally tel* 
with a loud splash into a deep and broad, but stagnant 1 
ditch by the roadside. 

To stop the horses was now an easy -mough task for 
Tom King to accomplish, and, in an incredibly short 
space o? time, the vehicle was brought to a standstill. 

One window of the carriage was then let down with a 
loud, rattling sound. 

“Villain! — rascal!” cried a voice, hoarse with rage 
“Who are you? By what right do you stop my car- 
riage ?” 

Whether Torn intended to make any SfSpiy t" t*o< 
speech is doubtful. 
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At any ratfi, before he could do so, he heard a faint and 
stifled voice exclaim : 

“ Help — helD !— oh, pray help me ! Protect kvs from 
this man !” 

“ Ah, yon will not be silent ?” said the male occupant- 
oi the carriage. “ Take that, then, for your obstinacy J” 

The sound of a blow followed. 

This exasperated Tom King to the utmost degree. 

Slipping from the back of hie horse, he drew his sword, 
and ran to the door of the post-chaise. 

He turned the handle, and then the door was violently 
flashed open, and a young man, richly and fashionably 
dressed, sprang into the roadway. 

There was an air of distinction about him — a haughti- 
ness in his atitude, which, combined with the elegance of 
his apparel, convinced Tom King that he was of rank. 

The young nobleman — if such he was by title — stopped 
as soon as he reached the ground, and turned his back to 
the door of the post-chaise. 

At the same moment he drew his sword. 

Holding it before him in an attitude of defence, he cried, 
in tones of the greatest rage : 

“ Who are you ? — by what right do you bar my pas- 
sage ? Begone, and be thankful 1 have spared your life 1” 

Tom could not forbear giving utterance to a light laugh, 
which seemed to change the nobleman’s rage into positive 
madness. 

“ You hold a lady prisoner in that carriage against her 
will,” said Tom King, crossing his sword over that of the 
impetuous young man. “ I demand her instantaneous 
release !” 

“ I have no words to waste on such as you !” cried the 
young nobleman, with unabated rage. “ I hold myself 
accountable to no man for my actions, and no one shall 
interfere with me, except at the peril of their life ! Y ou 
will soon see how I shall dispose of your interference !” 

So saying, the young man commenced a desperate at- 
tack upon Tom King, and our friend quickly found he 
should have some diliiculty in parrying all the thrusts 
that were made at him. 

In an instant he discovered that his unknown antago- 
nist was a more accomplished swordsman than he had 
ever encountered in the whole course of his life before. 

But, i sudden thought striking him, Tom King gave 
ground, and slowly retreated from his opponent. 

To continue the conflict, it was necessary that the 
young nobleman should follow him up ; and in doing 
this, he, as a matter of course, was compelled to remove 
from the position he had taken up at the door of the vehicle. 

Tom wanted to draw him altogether away from if, and 
so he continued to retreat. 

Step by step the young nobleman followed him up with 
great vigour, and by the look of his face it could be seen 
that his firm determination was to put cm end to the con- 
flict at once. 

As soon as he imagined he had gone far enough, Tom 
stopped, and, after parrying a few thrusts, began to move 
round in a kind of circle. 

He continued this manoeuvre until his back was turned 
towards the door of the carriage, which was some few 
yards behind him. 

No sooner had he gained this position than Tom King 
revealed his motive. 

His voice was full of exultation as he cried : 

“ Now, lady, whoever you are, alight and escape. Fear 
nothing. Your abductor shall not reach ym, except over 
my dead body !” 

Tom almost paid for this with his life. 

While speaking he had ceased to keep that close and 
vigilant watch upon all the movements of his adversary 
which was necessary to his own safety. 

He slightly changed his attitude, and by good fortune 
received in his left arm the thrust which had been aimed 
at hie heart. 

“ Beware !” cried the young nobleman with increaring 
furiousness, as he recovered and placed himself in an 
attitude of defence — “ beware, I say !" 

It would eeem as though th-se words were aadressen to 
the lady in the carriage. 

If so, however, she paid no attention to them. far a 
slight girlish figure sprang into the roadway. 

A loud growl immediately followed, and then a large, 
vicious-looking dog also jumped out of the carriage. 

The young girl — lor she was nothing more — after run 


ning for a few paces, stopped abruptly, when sue rom.d 
the savage bruto wad in pursuit of her. 

“ Beware !” cried the young nobleman again, his voice 
rising high above the cla.-hiug of the steel. “If you go 
a step forward that (log snail tear you down! Mind her. 
Venom — mind her!’’ 

These words were spoken to the dog. 

It was evident the animal understood them, for it 
crouched down as though in readiness to take a spring, 
and showed its white, glittering teeth. 

Terrified beyond measure, the girl paused in her flight. 

But for the presence of this animal she would before 
have shrieked aloud, or attempted to escape from the car- 
riage, but her abductor, with many threats, placed the dog 
on the opposite seat, and assured her, if she either moved 
or spoke, it would spring at her throat. 

When Tom jalkrJ out to her, however, she believed she 
had a protector near, and so disregarded the threat. 

But now she was afraid to move. 

It took Tom out a second to comprehend the whole 
state of affairs. 

“ Uumanly brute >” he exclaimed, addressing his an- 
tagonist. “ I could not find words to express my disgust !” 

The young nobleman did not reply. 

He made a feint and then a thrust. 

With great diliiculty Tom parried it. 

For the tenth of a second, maybe, the young noble- w 
man was off his guard. 

Brief as was the time, Tom took advantage of it. 

His arm was already shortened, and so he gave a sudden 
lunge forward. 

Before the young man could step aside, or interpose his 
own blade, Tom’s sword entered his chest ; and such was 
the force of tlie blow, that the hilt of the weapon struck 
violently against him. 

With a yell of agony, he sprang back, and then sank 
down upon the ground. 

Seeing his master fall, the dog turned, in an inttir.t, 
towards Tom. 

He sprang at him like some wild beast. 

But, watching for an opportunity, nur friend, by one 
blow, clove the animal’s skull in two. 

Having wiped his sword on the brute- 's shaggy coat, he 
sheathed it, and then hastened towards the young girl, 
who, he could see, was ready to faint with alarm. 

“Save me — save me!” she cried, as he approached; 
and had not Tom darted forward suddenly, and placed his 
arm round her waist, she would have fallen to the 
ground. 

“Be under no apprehension now,” he said. “Your 
abductor — for such I take him to be — cannot harm you 
now.” 

“ Is he dead ?” she asked, with a shudder. 

“ That I know not. If he is, he richly deserv< s his. late. 
However, that has nothing to do with you. Seek your 
own safety.” 

“ Yes — oh, yes ; I must return at once. My friends will 
be full of alarm on my account. With a specious tale, 
the villain allured me from my home ; and I began to 
fear that I was lost, when tlie carriage stopped.” 

“ Come, then !” said Tom : “ recover yourself as well 
as you can. We must leave this spot. I shall be in con- 
siderable danger if I linger.” 

“But where shall I go ?” 

“ I wish I could accompany you home,” said Tom , 

“ but that, I fear, is impossible. Come wTh me, he w- 
ever, to the top of this lane ; you will then be in the 
high-road. That high-road is now patrolled by troopf ~>i 
light dragoons, and the officer in command will see that 
you incur no further danger." 

“Thanks — thanks!’ said the young girL “I win 
follow your advice. You have saved me from a fate I 
shudder to thunk of. Accept this trifling gift as a re- 
membrancer of our meetiug ; and although I cannot now 
express my thanks, yet tell me your name, so that I m»y 
know to whom I am indebted for my preservation. 


CHAPTER DCLX1. 

TO a KING RECEIVES Sot£E IMPORTANT INTELLIGENCE, AND 
HANDS OVER THE MONET TO TOM DAVIS. 

While speaking these words, the young girl drew a ring 
fr.trn her finger, and held it out at armVlength towards 
the highwayman 
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1 I accept your gift -with great pleasure,” he said, mak- 
ing a bow, “ and I will always wear it in remembrance of 
you. As to my name, never mind what it is ; I can’t tell 
you my real one, nor the one by which I am known. 
Therefore, if you desire to remember me, do so by 
name which your fancy may suggest.” 

This speech evidently was not what the young girl ex- 
pected, for she drew back from Tom, and regarded him 
with slight distrust. 

lb noticed it, but- affected not to do so. 

“ Come !’’ he cried. u The distance to the high-road is 
but trifling, and when once you reach it, you will be in 
safety.” 

I he girl walked on beside Tom King in silence. 

Not another word was exchanged until the end of the 
lane was reached. 

Tom King had led his horse by ttie bridle. 

Ho paused, and, having listened for an instant, aaid : 

4 Hark ! Can you hear that faint, far-off sound ? One 
ef the troops I spoke of is approaching, so yon will be 
safe — quite safe. And new, farewell 1” 

“ Whoever you are.” said the young girl, impressively, 
“accept my best thanks for the service you have rendered 
me.’ 

“ But my last speech was not so candid as you ex- 
pected," said Tom Kiug, interrupting her. “Well, no 
matter ! I have interfered and prevented the consumma- 
tion of a great wrong. For me, that is sufficient. And 
now, farewell !” 

‘Farewell!” said the young girl, pressing his hand 


the house in which Davis lived from the one m i.'iu- 
mg. 

This entry led to the back premises. 

“ I can’t do better thau put my horse in the 'back 
garden,” thought Tom; “there will be much less dinner 
of its being seen there.” 

Tom adopted this plan without further consideration 
and, by the time hb hal secured the reins to a railing and 
returned to tne front of the house, Tom Davis had opened 
the door. 

Tom entered quickly, and the former landlord of the 
“ Hand and Keys ” produced a light. 

f Ah !" he said — “ is it you, Tom ? I thought at first it 
was the captain.” 

‘No, I havo come from him with a message.” 

“I have been expecting 0 l.o for a long time." said 
Davis. “I began to fear that the project, had been aban- 
doned.” 

“Not by any means. I have brought you to-night 
more money than you can possibly require for the pur- 
pose.” 

“1 rejoice to hear that," said Davis, his face beaming 
with satisfaction. “ I long once more to have an inn ol 
my own.” 

“No doubt yon do.” 

“Sit down — sit down,” continued Davis. “I have 
some homo-brewed in the cellar, and we will drink some 
of it before we part.” 

“I must not stay long,” aaid Tom. “ When I leave 
_ _ . . „ , here, I have an hour’s ride before me, and the road is 

tightly, for to her there was something charming in the j literally beset with my foes.” 

mvstery that appeared to hang over her preserver,— ) “ And no wonder. There has lieen a pretty commotion 

over your late exploits. It’s a mystery to me how you 


' farewell ! And although you have chosen to keep your 
indentity a secret, and although I could almost guess who 
you are, believe me. I am not the less grateful on that 
account. Farewell !” 

Tom did not speak again, but, springing into the saddle, 
waved his hand, and the aext. moment had trotted off 
down the lane. 

The troop of dragoons, whose approach he hail an- 
nounced, was much too near at hand to be either safe or 
pleasant 

Tom did not go far down the lane, however. He felt 
an invincible repugnance to looking upon the scene of his 
adventure once more ; so he leaped his horse over a 
hedge, and continued his coarse over the meadows. 

Without the occurrence of any special incident which 
deserves out notice, he at length managed to reach the 
village of Camden Town without being seen by any of 
his foes. 

The house in which Tom Davis resided was one of a 
small row of cottages lying some little distance north of 
the village. 

It was a etired, out-of-the-way spot, and when Tom 
reached it the hour was such a late one that all the inha- 
bitants appeared to have retired to rest. 

Alighting from his steed he opened the little gate lead- 
ing into the garden in front of the house, and passed 
through it, hie horse following him. 

On the soft mould the horse's hoofs raised no sound 
though they made sad havoc with the flowers, which 
Ellen had been at some pains to cultivate. 

No light shone from any of the windows, and from this 
Tom concluded that the inmates had all retired to rest. 

It was necessary that he should wake them, and with- 
out making any noise that would arouse the neighbours. 

After hesitating a moment, he stooped down and picked 
up a handful of gravel-stones from the garden-path, and 
threw them gently against one ot the upper windows. 

He waited a moment, and then he saw some white, 
moving object through the glass. 

Immediately afterwards the window was opened 

“ Hist ! ’ said a voice, which our friend recognised at 
once us belonging to Tom Davis — " who's that. >” 

Tom did not trust himself to speak for fear his voice 
aftouKl reacti otner ears, so ho stepped back a couple of 
puces and raised his hat 

t Dark as it was. Davis recognised him instantly. 

‘ All right," he said ; “ wait five minutes, and I will be 
with you,” 

Torn nodded :?i token of assent, and then began to look 
around him for some ploe» where he could dispose cf his 
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have all escaped the close search that has been made after 
you." 

At this moment the door opened, and Ellen entered. 

Tom King was much struck by the change in her 
appearance. 

The reader will remember that a long time had elapsed 
since he saw her last. 

The greeting was a warm one, and Tom King was 
deluged with questions. 

To these he auswered briefly, and, as the reader is ac- 
quainted with everything that has occurred, there can be 
no necessity for giving his replies. 

Ellen was sent down into the cellar for the home- 
brewed. and then Tom King emptied his pockets of the 
gold he had crammed into them. 

Davis’s eyes sparkled when he beheld so much wealth. 

“ Here is enough,” he said — “ quire enough.” 

“ I have much more in the pockets under the flaps of 
the saddle,” continued Tom King — “ much more. You 
must understand it is the captain's wish that you should, 
if possible, purchase the inn out and out, and then we 
shall not be interfered with by any meddlesome land- 
lord.” 

“ I understand all about that. Still, there is more than 
will be required." 

“That is my impression," returned Tom King; “if so, 
you can easily return it. And now I am anxious to learn 
what has taken place while we have been in hiding." 

“ Have yon not heard ?” 

“Not a word. You are the first person I have addressed 
on the subject since we rode out of Loudon." 

“ Taking Maud with you,” said Dams. “ Ah, well — 
there’s one thing I much regret, and that’s poor Jaboz.” 

“ Claude said he believed he had been woundea by the 
police officers.” 

“ He was killed,” said Davis. “ It's a pity ; we should 
have fouud him an excellent servant and a faithful ally.” 

“ I have not the least doubt of that. What more ?” 

“Mr. Wriggles returned to London about an hour after 
you succeeded in getting clear off. He came hack assert- 
ing most positively that Dick was dead — that he had been 
drowned in a stream, though, owing to the darkness, ir >• 
had not been aide to fiud his bn-dy.” 

-‘And what did he say w-ien he found out his mis- 
take ?” 

“I eau't exactly say, but 1 believe bn was uncommonly 
furious At first he could not believe it, but the whole ol 
the circumstances were pretty soon proved to him, and 
he had no room left to doubt." 

“ And what has he been doing ever since ?" 

“ Oh. he vowed vengeance against all of you, v ‘iv 
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•n cushion, and 1 relieve he hat. been almost no eas'ugly 
j^ttpSoyd in galloy ing over the country.” 

“ And have you any more nawa ?” 

“Oh yes!” said Tom .Daw's, his eyes sparkling with 
satisfaction. “ There halt been a jolly row at Newgate ; 
the authorities wei o in a desperate rage to think aJ their 
extra precautions should go for nothing lha? Mr. 
Oawthorn has been suspended," continued Tom Davis, 
“ .notwithstandi g the powerful friends he has. who have 
more than onoe interposed to save him.” 

’ i new governor has been put iB his place, I sup- 
pose?” 

“ Oh ye , for the time being; but all the other men em- 
ployed \n the prison have been discharged, and a fresh tot 
wnplo yed." 

“ *t’e the old tale— eh, Davis ?” said Tom King. 

** Yes — yes ; people are generally very careful to look 
fhe stable door after the steed has been stolen.” 

“ That’s just it, Davis ; and the only thing we have* to 
do is to avoid Newgate for the future.” 

“ By all means. There’s such a look-out kept now as 
was never dreamt of liefora and your certain destruction 
would be the result of any attempt to get near it.” 

• “And that’s all ?” 

Pretty nearly all, if not qnite. The police officers are 
set to patrol in all directions, and so are numerous troops 
of dragoons. In fact, every road round the metropolis is 
closely watched.” 

“ 1 can easily l*lieve that, for I have had no little 
trouble in making my way here ; still, I have come in 
safety. They have tried patrolling before, and it didn’t 
answer ; but I suppose they have faith in it ?” 

“Yes — that’s just it,” returned Davis, “and, for my 
part, I don’t believe that the patrolling ever will do any 
good.” 

“You think the soldiers are disgusted at being set to 
such employment?" 

“ I do — in fact, I am quite sure of it. I don’t say they 
would not capture you if they conld, because the reward 
would be some little compensation to them for their 
trouble ; and yet I don’t know — they might like to set 
their faces against being turned into police officers.” 

“ At auy rate,” returned Tom King, “ I will keep clear 
of them. I shall not trust to that. And now, Davis, 
farewell 1 To you and old Matthew we leave the choice 
of the spot and the dwelling. All you have to do is to 
find ns a safe place of refuge from our foes — some place 
to which we can go, and w here we can remain just as long 
as we think proper.” 

“ I perfectly understand you,” said Davis ; “ and, all this 
time having been tramping all over the country, I believe 
I know just the place that will suit ns ; whether I shall be 
able to purchase it or not I don’t know ; however, I will 
try.” 

“ Do so,” said Tom King, rising to dt part. “ But, before 
I go, one word more.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ We are in no particular hurry to quit our present 
hiding-place. I believe we should be secure there as 
long as we like to remain, only it is not very comfortable, 
you understand.” 

“ I should think not.” 

“ But don’t on that, or any other account, hurry over 
what you have to do. Mind you choose a place that is in 
every respect well adapted to our purpose.” 

“Leave that to me.” said Tom Davis. “I’ll see to it : 
and now, as I suppose you arc anxious to be oft, fare- 
well !” 

" Farewell !" said Tom, “ Yet stay, 1 have left my horse 
In your back garden. You must come with me, and I will 
give y*>n the gold out of the saddle.” 

“All right.” 

Tom Kmg bade Ellen adieu, and foflowtk' DaviJ into 
ihe garden. 

Here he surrendered tne money. 

** There is no occasion for you to go round to the front 
withoHt you wish to do so,” said Davis. “ At tbi* bottom 
of the garden is a wall, not more than four »Vet felgh, 
beyond that ia a bit of waste laud.” 

• Thanks,” said Tom, as he epiaiig into saddle. 
“ That wiil suit me much better. I wish I had thought of 
it before ; however, no matter. Farewell, Tom. and be 

ih von give your attention f* every word I have 




Tom King bent low down in the saddle, and bis horse, 
after three good bounds, cleared the wall nr. the bottom 
of the garden easily. 

The piece of waste ground was quickly passed over, and 
then Tom muttered : 

“ I wonder, now, whether I shall be as fortunate on my 
return journey ? At any risk, however, I must enter tha 
forest unperceivtd.” 


CHAPTER DCLXII. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT DICK TURPIN’S CAVE IK EFPING 

FOREST. — TOM KING FINDS HIS RETURN JOURNEY FULL 

OF PXRIL. 

On a preceding page is given a plan drawn and engraved 
expressly for this work, showing the exact position of 
Dick Turpin’s cave in Epping Forest. 

Before going any further, the author wishes to correct 
a rather serious error which occurs in a former chapter. 

It is there stated that the cave in which the highway- 
men took up their quarters is still in existence. 

Recent inquiries made upon the spot prove this to bo 
a mistake 

In the chapter alluded to, the reader wfll remember 
mention was made of the various alterations which are 
being made in Epping Forest. 

Upon such a large scale are they carried on that some 
change can be noted nearly every day, and before the face 
of some of these improvements Dick Turpin’s cave ban 
fallen. 

The dense thicket with which it ws.3 surrounded h&i 
quite disappeared $ but the large oak tree that grew by 
the side of it, and whose branches sheltered it, still 
remains, and serves to point out its exact locality. 

This oak tree, then, it must be understood, stands 
within about thirty yards of the road leading to the King’s 
Oak Inn, and is shown on the map by a black mark. 

It stands just in the hollow of a hill, and in the next 
number an engraving of this tree will be given, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot during the present week. 

The plan shows the various roads leading to the cave, 
so that by its aid the precise spot can be found with little 
difficulty. 

The forest is easily reached by rail from London 

The station at Loughton is shown upon the plan, and 
the distance is little more than a mile from it to Turpin’s 
cave. . 

The drawing given in our next will enable those readers 
who feel sufficiently interested in the characters in this 
story to make a journey to Epping Forest, to recognise 
this one particular tree from all the rest. 

It is much to be regretted that the cave has been demo- 
lished, but it is so. 

It is a thing of the past, as the whole forest will be ere 
long. 

But the oak tree still stands, and strange feelings must 
of necessity come over the hearts of those who, bearing 
in mind his long and eventful career, stand upon the same 
ground as Dick Turpin once did. 

Most forcibly are we carried back to those old times 
when locomotion was tedious and difficult — to the days 
when a journey from London to York took almost as long 
as it does now to go from London to New York —when 
communication between distant places was well-nigh im- 
possible, and when no scheme had been organised for the 
safe transmission of money, making it compulsory for all 
to carry their wealth from place to place about their own 
persons. 

But this is a digression. 

Few, if any, of our readers require to be reminded that 
j we are not writing of the present day, but of a hundred 
and thirty years ago, when the whole framework of 
society was entirely different to what it is now. 

Events which were considered every-day matters toon 
would be deemed impossible now, and, indeed, would 
be. 

But to resume our narrative. 

We return to Tom Kiuer. 

He had just given vent to an aspiration which was 
scarcely likely to be realised. 

Nevertheless, he set forward carefully he han nan one 
adventure, and was satisfied. 

j JTr roover. time was short, and it was in the highe-n a»- 
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^ree important that b~ Should enter Eppfctg Forest before 
daybreak 

Much time bad already b9en consumed. It we* i*ie 
when he started, and H behoved him to avoid, as ioa ad ne 
could, hindrances of all kinds. 

After a little consideration, he came to the conclusion 
-n Kit he could not do better than to return as nearly as 
possible by the way he came. It certainly seemed to oC* r 
liim a better chance of escaping his enemies than an un- 
known route. 

lu this way, then, he reached without accident the 
high-road into which the lane led in which he had 
achieved so terrible an adventure. 

The same repugnance which he had felt before pre- 
vented him from entering it at all, or even crossing 
it. 

ITe left it on his left hand, intending to cross ttae high- 
road at a point a little nearer London than where he had 
crossed before. 

Upon arriving at the hedgerow, he waited as usual to 
ascertain whether any of the patrols were within hearing. 

All was still. 

Reassured by the silence, Tom made his horse leap into 
the road. 

Scarcely was this done, however, before he heard a 
voice cry : 

“ Here he is — that’3 him ! It must be him ! Forward, 
my lads ! This description quite agrees ! I thought, if 
wo waited, we should see him return !” 

What more, was said, Tom did not wait to hoar. 

He took the meadows again — changing his direction, 
however, for, finding he was about to be pursued, he did 
not attempt to make towards the forest, but took a 
northerly direction. 

Turning his bead to see who his pursuers were, he was 
much surprised to see a troop of dragoons emerge from 
the top of the narrow lane down which he had turned in 
pursuit of the carriage. 

From thoir manner and appearance, as well as from 
the words he had it was evident they had been 

waiting there ej^w-.ig his appearance. 

But why was this ? 

Tom gave a second glance, and theD his surprise 
ceased. 

The girl he had rescued was among thum. 

Had she betrayed him to his enemies ? 

It seemed scarcely possible that she could be guilty of 
such black ingratitude to one to whom she had professed 
herself so deeply indebted. 

Bat the present was no time for such conjectures as 
these. 

The dragoons had taken to the meadows with great 
spirit, a3 though they intended to strain every nerve to 
effect his capture. 

Tom pressed his horse hard, and soon had the satisfaction 
of perceiving that he was gaining upon his pursuers. 

Still, it would take some time before he could get out of 
their sight and hearing. 

He was exceedingly careful to beep to the open country, 
and to avoid crossing all high-roads, while, at the same 
time, ho did not go in the direction of Epping Forest 

Although Tom King was so puzzled to account for the 
presence of the dragoons and the girl he had rescued at 
the corner of the lane, there is no reason why the reader 
should be left in a state of uncertainty and doubt upon 
the matter. 

According to Tom’s advice, the young girl besought 
protection at the hands of the officer In command of the 
approaching troop of dragoon s. 

He questioned her closely, and very soon elicited a full 
account of all that had happened. 

Half terrified, and wholly unnerved, the young girl said 
things which otherwise she would not have thought of 
saying. 

The upshot of this was. that thr. dragoons went first 
down the lane to the scene of conflict, and after what 
they saw there, taev considered tnemselves justified in 
talcing the girl prisoner. 

The idea then occurred to the officer in oommanu that 
Tom King would probably return by the Kami way ho 
came. 

Accordingly, he took up his position in the manner we 
have described. 

f'-'ta esnostationq were fulfilled, and he commenced a 


vigorous pursuit. But he made ose mistrke, and a wrj 
serious one. 

“‘Now, my lads!" h$ exclaimed, “there’s your gauw 1 
After him, and bring hfm down ! If you will take my 
advice, you will try to do it among you. We have had a 
good deal of trouble, and we ought to be recomp«-nse<A for 
ft in some way or othm- ” 

The men Siarm tired an assent. 

“ very well, then! Let 'is niaa \. , this affair our- 
selves. If yon call in the aid of others, there will be so 
many to divide the reward amongst that your share will 
be just nothing at all. Do you understand that ?” 

“ We do, captain — we do ! Forward! We’ll have him !” 

There is a certain amount of avarice, more or less, in 
every breast, and so it caused the dragoons to fall into the 
same error as their leader. 

Away, then, they went, at full speed ; but strive as they 
would, Tom King continued to gain upon them. 

Still they would not abandon the pursuit, but galloped 
on even after the highwaymen had got out of both sight 
and hearing. 

Tom King continued on fhis onward course, taking 
every care to keep away from Epping Forest. 

At length, however, he deemed it safe to pull up. 

His steed was terribly exhausted, and unless it had 
some few minutes’ rest it would be unable to proceod much 
further. 

Tom listened, but could hear nothing of his pursuers. 

Now, then, was the time to rest, and he looked about 
him for some convenient spot where he could remain 
secure — at least, from chance observation. 

Almost immediately his eye rested upon a mass of 
brickwork. 

It was a house in course of erection. 

The 'arcass, as it is technically called, had been run up, 
and the roof put on. 

This place, then, would serve admirably to shelter bin* 
and his steed from the cold, and no one passing by would 
suspect that he had chosen it for his hiding-place. 

Accordingly he bent his steps towards it. 

But when he came closer ho was surprised to find what 
a general air of desolation and ruin hung about the 
place. 

It seemed as though the workmen had discontinued 
their labours for a length of time — as though, indeed, the 
building of the house had been commenced, and, for some 
cause or other, never finished. 

This did not trouble Tom King in the least. 

On the contrary, he was rather* pleased than otherwise 
to note the aspect of the building. 

He dismounted, and led his horse through the half- 
formed doorway. 

The interior was profoundly dark, or appeared to be so, 
but Tom King paused a few moments, and then, as he 
fully expected, he found himself able to make out the dif- 
ferent objects by which he was surrounded. 

One by one they appeared to grow out of the darkness. 

Feeling sure he should bo able to avoid any obstacles, 
he led his horse forward into the interior of the building. 

The creature was much exhausted and covered with 
foam. 

It, seemed glad enough to stand still. 

Tom trod upon something soft, and, stooping down, 
found it was wood shavings. 

Ho took up a handful of them and rubbed his horse 
down. 

As soon as ne finished this task, he made his way to me 
front door and listened. 

He was still unable tc bear anything of his pursuers. 

“ They have missed mo !” he said, exultingly. “ I will 
wait a little longer, and then, if all is still, will gallop oft 
to the forest. Surely I shaft be able to venture upon 
doing so. How silent this place is. Ah !” 

Tom King uttered this ejaculation suddenly, for, just 
while he made this reflection, the unmistakable sound of 
voices reached his ears. 

Footsteps, produced by persons walking rapidly aloug. 
were also audible. 

“ Some ono comes,” he said. “ Well, there is nothing 
wonderful in that, I suppose, for a kind of rOad seems to 
lead past this place. I will retire again, and wait till they 
have passed by ; their presence cannot concern, me." 

Tom King placed himself by the side of his horse. 

Even while be spoke these wor Js, in his own raiad tV 
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[view of the oak tree in epping forest which harks the situation of dick turpin’s cave.] 
( From a sketch recently made vpon the spot.) 


was not so sure that the coming of these men did not 
concern him. 

Although he had changed his position, he continued 
to listen, and presently was able to make out that two 
men wire approaching, and that they were in ournest 
conversation with each other. 

One appeared inclined to hesitate and draw back, the 
other to go forward. 

“ Come,” said the latter, “ don’t hang back in that 
fashion— you aot like a fool !” 

“ But I’d rather be out of this business, and that’s 
the truth,” said the other voice ; “ so you may as well 
let me go as have an unwilling hand at the work. 1 ’ 

“ Bah | I am ashamed of you ! Think of the money 
we are going to handle. We have had part of it, you 
Know, and, what’s more, wo spent it. The remain- 
der must be had. Why . should you be so squeamish 0 
The job will be all over in less than no time.” 

No. 142 —Black Bess. 


“ I don’t know that.” 

“ But you ought, so oome on ; whether or not, you must 
perform what yon agreed to do— it is too late to retreat.” 

“ "Well, then, tell oe how yon intend to manage it ?” 
said the other. “ I shall be more content then, but, as 
it is, I don’t relish the idea nt all ; he is an officer, and 
knows what fighting means.” 

“That does not signify in the least. You leave the 
arrangement of the affair to me, and you will find all 
will turn out right, and it will be the easiest-earned 
racney yon ever put in your pocket in your life.” 

CHAPTER DCLXtir. 

TCH KING FRUSTRATES A PLOT AND SAVES THE 
STRANGER’S LIFE. 

Tom King heard these words distinctly, and, as may be 
imagined, they awakened a strong interest in his breast. 
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Ha listened sag?rly, so as to catch every word if pos- 
sible, . 1 * ''" 

Hearer and bearer crime the two men, and lie fancied 
they wore about to pass by, when he hoard into of them 
exclaim i " - •* 

“ This is the place, Joa. If it was made for us it coul* ’t 
be better.” .. 

“ " tint, thia eld house ?” 

“ Yes, though it isn’t old, for that matter ; I rather call 
t a new one ; at least, its novel been finished.” 

“ Well, never mind that, I think it will suit myself/ I 
“ Of course it will, so follow me aud don’t be aa idiot.” .j 
The two then entered the strango-lookiug building, and 
Tom King was in a great state of anxiety lost hic.horse 
should make some movement or sound which would at- 
tract the attention of the new-comers 
But the creature was so thoroughly tired *>.tt it. wae 
only too glad to stand perfectly still. 

1’he two men did not penetrate near "j far into the 
dwelling ns Tom did. ' ‘ •„ 

%> They remained in what was intended for the front, room 
of the house, which was separated from the one at the back 
by means of folding doors. 

They wont close up to the window, and when they 
assnmed this position, Tom King was able to catch a 
glimpse of them. ' ' ' 

He could see their heads and the upper part of their 
bodies looking dark and dim as they were reveaied against 
the sky. * 

“ Are you ready ?” cried the one who seemed to fake 
the load in the affair — “ are yon ready, Joe r” 

‘‘Yes, very nearly.” 

“ Then rest it on here, like me — it will he steady then, 
and don't you see we can scarcely fail, for we have two 
chances.” 

“Y os, yes — I quite understand that, hut T’il tel) you 
what, it’s the first time I have engaged in a job of this 
sort, and it will be the last.” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder.” said the ether, in a peculiar tone. 

“ 1 think that is very likely indeed.” 

The words wero uttered in a peculiar tone— so peculiar, 
that tiro man to whom they wero addressed noticed them. 

“I say!” he exclaimed. '“What do yon mean by 
speaking like t hat — I don’t understand you ?” 

“ Hubh ! don’t bother. Listen, will you !” 

Both men wero silent, but, save the moaning of the 
wind, no Bound came to their ears. 

Tom King was rather in doubt as to their precise inten- 
tions. 

They had said a good deal, but yet not sufficient to 
enlighten' him. 

That they were after no good was quite evident, aud if 
they contemplated the perpetration ot any act of villany 
he determined to interpose himself aud thwart it. 

' He waited patiently, however, in the hope of hearing 
mure. 

It was too dark for him to observe all their motions, 
aud he could only guess what they meant when tbsy 
spoke of something as “ it.” 

' i’rora time to time the men muttered to each other in 
an undertone, but their remarks were nothing more than 
a repetition of what they had said before. 

At length the silence was broken in upon by a sound 
very familiar to Tom King. 

*fhe two men simultaneously exclaimed : 

“ That’s him !” 

The clear, ringing sound of a horse’s hoofs became 
audible. 

Some one rvas coming at a very rapid trot along the 
narrow road which led past the half-finished house. 

Tom King camo to the conclusion that these men were 
lying in wait for the approaching horseman. 

This could only be for two purpose^ eftber robbery cx 
murder, perhaps both ; either, however, should be frus- 
trated. 

“ Mind all that I have said, Joe,” one whispered to the 
other— “ mind all that I ha ve said !” 

“ Never fear forme,” was the reply, in a growling tone 
“I will do my sharo now I have gone so far.” 

“That’s right. Now don’t say another word until it’s 
e*l over. He’s close at, hand now.” 

This was the truth : aud the time was close at band for 
Tom King to interfere, if he intended ais interference to 
be of any service. 

v< r ' >. ~ 


Stroking his horse on tlm neck, Tom crept on tiptoe 
noiselessly towards th« window, or rather the opening 
intended for one, at which the two men had stationed 
themselves.’ ' 

They .wero so intent on what they were about and in 
listening to the sounds of ihe horse’s feet, that they never 
beard Toni King approach, or even dreamt that auvone 
was in the building besides themselves. 

Noiselessly, Tom had drawn his sword, and with the ' t 
gkitering blade in his hand he crept forward. 

His impression was that the two men intended to fire 
upon tho horseman as he rode by, and bo was aiuxit us to 
know with what kind pf weapons they were provided 
A pistol ho thought would scarcely answer their pur- 
pOM.y/b ’’ ' » i ... V 1 

Drawing nearer and nearer, he believed he could see 
resting on the brickwork the barrels of two guns, 

A moment’s reflection told Tom King that the best 
course to bo pursued was to cause the men to efischarge 
theirSvcapons before the traveller am ved. , , *; >y • 
When 'the guns were discharged there, would be 'no* 
longer any danger to be apprehended/ * ” *x/"‘ < V 
He tftisted.to the elfoct the shock his sudden appear- 
ance would givo thorn; therefore, in a loud voice, he cried 
out : ~ t " J • J 

“Villains— rascals! Surrender — you are discovered!" 
ne accompanied theso wools by dealing a blow at tha 
gun barrels with his sword, so aa to cause their muzzles 
to be elevated in the air. ./'• 1 •' ‘V%v-~r 
A yell o i astonishment and fear burst from the lips'of 
both men. v " . f ■ ~ V ^ f ‘> * bi 

The strength suddenly appeared to forsake their limbs, 
and they eanK Dacawaras on tho rough flopring. 

But tneir fingers encircled the triggers, and, in the act 
of falhng, the weapons were discharged. a&Ldi 

Tom King was only just in time, for even as the men 
fell backward the traveller appeared. 

-The report caused by the discharge of the firearms was 
terrific, and shock the whole building to its foundations , 
indeed, tho sound convinced him that, they were blunder- 
busses the men had held. \y \ • < 'VC ’'*/?' ' 

Tho numerous missiles with which they had been 
charged expended themselves harmlessly among the 
brickwork and timber above 

“ Help— help !” cried Tom to the stranger. "This is 
something that concerns you deeply !” • / , p i' - * ’ | 

This cry was almost unnecessary, for the upw-comer no 
sooner heard the report than he checked his horse abruptly, 
and alighted. ' . •- . t - •' - ' •• ' ' , . : ' r. *- 

“ What is it ?” he cried, iu a clear, firm voice. V What’s 
amiss ? - what does it all mean?” 

“ That question you will be able to answer better than 
myself. Help mo to secure those men, who intended to 
assassinate you as you rode by.” 

Tho two villains by this time recovered from their sur- 
prise, and finding that their adversary was only a human 
being like themselves, they rose to their feet aud made a 
rush to escape; but, both were caught, nor could they re- 
lease themselves, although they struggled hard to do so. 

11 Uonio od, you lubberly pirate, ’ cried the stranger 
“ This way— let’s have a look at you." 

He dragged his prisoner out into the roadway as he 
epoke, and endeavoured to look into his countenance. 

But the men averted his head. 

Tho stranger was not lo he baulked, however, and 
catching a glimpse of the other's countenance, he said : 

“ Why, is it yon, Dick Roper ? I always thought you 
were a crawling, cowardly hound, hut I never thought 
you would attempt my life." 

"You know Inin, then?” said Tom i\ ing. who suc- 
ceeded in dragging the other into ihe road. 

“ I do,” replied tho stranger. “ J can remember him 
from niy boyhood. But who are you, sir, that have save a 
mo from this cruel fate? I have only just reached tho 
land, after a long aud perilous vcyage ? it is hard to find 
oneself in dangsr afterwards on the shore/' 

“No matter forme,” eaid ; Tom' King; ‘‘chance made 
me acquainted \yith their designs’.' ' What do '^you, intend 

to do with them ?*' /V' ? \ **: < 

“ That is more than l can tell,” 

“ Have yen any idea why they made thia attempt upon 
your life ?”. V ’ " '■'*?*%' 

None whatever." 

“ Tall me, " cried Tom King, shaking the ono lj| kg|4 
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by tho throat — “ tell uio the meaning of this. If you 
refuse, you are a dead mau this moment ! 

“ I will toll all, sir— I will, indeed— every word of it ; 
but spare my life— do spare my life 1” 

“ If you tell them anything,” cried the one who had 
been named Disk Roper— “ 1 say, if yon tell them one 
word, I will mnrdei you afterwards.” 

“ I don’t care,” was the reply. “ I didn’t want to have 
saiytluug to do with it; but I gave iny word, and 1 was 
not allowed to go back. Wo were to have Bhot Mr. 
Fleming there as he rode past. We know he would arrive 
to-uight.” 

“ A nice plot, truly ; but you have something moro to 
tell before I can spare your life.'* 

“ What is that, good sir ?” 

“ The name of your employer* Who was it set you on 
to do this deed ?” 

The mau hesitated a moment, but when lie perceived 
fom King bringing his pistol to a level, ho said, quickly . 

“ It was Mi Fleming’s brother that set us on.” 

Ah ejaculation, expressive more of grief than auger, 
came from the sailor’s lips. 

“ What say you to this information, sir?” asked Tom 
King. “ What will you do witii these two men now ?” 

" Release them,” was the sad roply — ” lot then! go. I 
can do nothing against them, although they riuhly merit 
punishment. But my brother ’ 

“True.” said Tom King, understanding what was 
meant. “ You could not fail to implicate him in tho affair 
— and you don’t wish to do that.” 

“ No. that I don’t.” 

The young sailor— for lie was not more than five and 
twenty at the most — was deeply affected. 

He let go his hold upon the throat of Dick Roper, 
and said : 

“Begone, miserable wretch — begone !,„ But beware 
how you attempt anything against me auother time. , 
Yon know why I have spared you — go f” 

. Dick Bo par did not rise, although he was free to do so. 

“ Mr. Fleming,” lie said, “ this is generous behaviour 
on your part. I did not expect it. It has a good effect. 
It was gold that tempted me to undertake this job — 
nothing but gold, I was tempted, and I. wanted money 
badly, but no sum, however great, shall ever induce me 
to raise iny finger against you after this.” 

I trust you will keep your word, t forgive you. 
Now go.”'- 

As though heartily ashamed of himself and overcome 
by the manner in which the sailor had acted, Dick .Roper 
crawled away, and was quickly lost to sight in the dark- 
ness. \ 

“Shall I release this fellow ?” said Tom King. . “ He 
appears to have been an unwilling agent in the business.” 

“ Yes— yes, let him go— let him go. ’ 

Mr. Fleming spoke sadly and regretfully. 

Tom King did not hositate about obeying these in- 
structions, bnt immediately released his prisoner, who, 
overjoyed to esoape so easily, darted away, and was lost 
to eight in a moment. 


CHAPTER DCLXIV. 

DESCRIBES THE SPANNER IN WHICH TOM KING CON- 
TRIVED TO PASS THROUGH THE TROOP OP DRAGOONS, 
A p i er this, a pause ensued. 

I’om looked at the young stranger and saw that he 
was standing in an attitude of profound meditation. 

He did not like to be the first to break upon the silence, 
nor did lie desire to do so 

Although the exciting nature of the incidents that had 
just occurred were sufficient to drive all other thoughts 
from his mind, he nevertheless remembered that I 113 pur- 
suers were somewhero in the rear. 

\Vhether they lad abandoned the chase or not, or 
whether they had lost his track, he could not tell, and 
so he bent forward in a listening attitude, straining hi 3 
ears to catoh the slightest sound. # 

No heavy, dull shocks, such as would indicate the ap- 
proach of a troop of horsemen,, wore audible, and there- 
fore he began to breathe more freely. 

How he was to reach Epping Forest without being per- 
ceived by any of the numerous troops of dragoons who 
were patrolling the high-roads he could not tell. 


Ho must trust himself, as lm had always done, to 
oliauoa and to his own invention. 

It was necessary, though, that ho should sot off at 
once, or no would bo overtaken by the daylight-, 

Dawn was close at hand, though not so close as ho 
feared. 

These thoughts wore running through his mind wlum 
the young sailor started. 

He stepped forward suddenly, and with the cordiality, 
of a seaman extended his hand, saying : 

“ Sir, I crave your forgiveness. It was negligent 

and wrong of mo to forget your presence, but ” 

“ I have nothing to forgive,” interrupted Tom, return- 
ing the friendly pressure ; “ I can understand your f|cl- 
ings full well.” 

“Perhaps you can, sir — perhaps you can. What I 
have learned to-night troubles me sorely, so much so 
that all that joy 1 felt at returning home has vanished, 
and I shall dread to take another step towards it But 
why do I intrude these remarks upon you? You know 
nothing of my history. Pray tell me, sir, to whom it i3 
that I am indebted for my life ?” 

“ Surely that does not matter much,” said Tom, with 
affected joviality. “ I am what I am, and nothing more.” 
“ A strange answer.” 

“You think so, no doubt. As I told yon, chance 
made uio acquainted with the designs of those two 
villains, and it was my duty as a mau to thwart them.” 

“It was; and nobly* you have performed it, though 
there are not many who would peril their lives, in order 
to lender assistance to some one they did not know.” 

“I have often done it.” said Tom — “in fact, it’s a 
custom with me. I sometimes think that by aucli deeds 

I atone lor but what am I talking of ? Something 

that cannot interest you, and winch, without further ex- 
planation, would bo incomprehensible.” 

ft There you mistake,” said tho stranger, “ I feel the 
deepest, strongest interest in you. Don’t imagine, how- 
ever, that I shall allow such a Eorvice as this to pass un- 
requited.” 

“ I need no reward,” replied Tom, “and shall accept 
none.” 

“ I do not wish to offer you any ; but, so far as uiy 
experience goes, there is scarcely anyone who doesn’t 
stand in need of a service of some kind. I 3 there any- 
thing that I can do for you in return for what you have 
done for me ?” 

Tom was silent. 

He was considering, when all at once his keen cense 
of hearing enabled him to detect the approach of the 
patrol. 

From the speed they were making, he did not believe 
them to be those who had given him oliase. He con- 
cluded they must he others engaged in the regular duty 
of patrolling. 

“ Are you considering,” said tho stranger, -“ whether 
there is some service I can render you ?” 

“ I am,” said Tom, quickly, inspired by a sudden 
thought. “ I always make it a rule to take no reward 
for such deeds as these ; however, you can do me an im- 
portant servioe.” 

‘Name it — name- it, then, at once!” cried the sea- 
man, eagerly. “What is it? If it is in the power of 
man, I will do it.” 

“ No doubt you will consider my request a very simple 
one . bnt it is not 30 in reality.” 

“ Indeed ? Go on ; I am impatient to know what it is ” 
“ Well, then, for the present’, at any rate, you know 
not who I am ; yet, I will say this much : I am a fugitive 
pursued by the officers of justice — no matter for whet. 
The roads are patrolled by troops of dragoons, all anxious 
to capture or slay me. Hark! Do you hear that sound ?” 

Tom paused, for the trampling of horses' feet inado 
itself audible with considerable distinctness. 

“ Yes,” replied the stranger. “ Horsemen are ooming.” 
“ They are my enemies 1” returned Tom. “ In order 
to reach a place of shelter I Rliall have to .pass through 
many aucli troops. Rowover, never mind that ju3t yot. 
Our present business is with tho one approaching.” 

“But 1 am considerably puzzled to know how I can 
aid you.” - 

“A few words more will make all clear.” * 

“ speak, then, tor they are oloso at hand 1” * " * 

“ They are. When they see us upon the road together 
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they will pause and question us. You, of course, will be in 
no danger — they will know they do not require you." 

“ Yes, I suppose that's true enough," was the reply, 
“ for during the last five miles or so of my journey I 
have beeu perpetually interrupted by these fellows, 
who, after being made acquainted with my namo, have 
allowed me to pass on." 

“Just so. That is the way they treat all travellers 
in the hopo of coming to the person they want at last. ’ 

“ I understand. And you are that person P” 

“ I am one of them ; for they seek others besides 
myself. Now, when these dragoons approach, if yon 
will give them your.namo and vouch for me, saying that 
I am a particular friend of yours and on my way wirh 
you to your house, they will allow me free passage, and 
no suspicion will be aroused 

“•Is that all ?” cried the sailor in a loud voioe. “ Tip 
us your fin again ! Why, damme, I’d do as much for 
anyone I met, let alone a friend who has shown himself 
to be such by saving my life. You’re on the weakest . 
side, ain’t you, and isn’t it natural for me to stand by 
you 

“ Then you will grant my request.” 

“I will* Didn't I say so ? I’ll pitoh it pretty strong 
into those shore-going marines as soon as they reach us." 

“ Ten thousand thanks !” said Tom King. “ We are 
now quite equal, for by doing this you will save my 
life." 

“ Look upon it as done.” 

“ I will, for I know I can trust you. Mount your 
horse ; I will do the like ; it will then seem as if we 
are journeying onward." 

“ Agreed.” 

The freehearted, generous young man mounted his 
steed at once. Tom King led his own out of the half- 
built house and mounted too. 

Whioh is the way to the place of shelter you spoke 
of P" inquired Mr. Fleming “ That’s the way we’ll 
take.” 

“Nay, I cannot quite consent to that,” said Tom. 
“ Which is the way to your own home ?” 

“Never mind that !” was the reply, and Tom fancied 
that the words were followed by a sob. Mr. Fleming 
hastily continue!, however. “ T don’t wish to return 
home now. My feelings have undergone a total change 
— ail ways are the same to me ; so, of course, I will 
take that which leads you to a shelter.” 

“ You are too generous,” said Tom, who could 
scarcely believe that he had fouud such a staunch, warm- 
heat ted friend. “That's my way,” he added, pointing 
towards Epping Forest. 

“Forward, then,” was the immediate response, and 
at a gentle trot the horee3 made their way along the road. 

The dragoons were approaching, aud, therefore, not 
many minutes elapsed before a meeting took place. 

To say that Tom King wholly relied upon this ex- 
pedient, or that he felt entirely at his ease, would be 
untrue. His breast was filled with anxiety, not only 
on his own account but on aoenunt of hi3 new friend, for 
in the event of failure he could not escape punishment. 

“ Ha t !’’ oried a voice, a moment afterwards, and, in 
obedience to the command, the troop of dragoons and 
the two riders stoppel simultaneously. 

‘ Another stoppage !” cried Mr. Fleming, with well- 
assumed anger. “ Curse me ! — but this is too bad, 
setting sail and anchoring every few minutes. This 
makes about ten times I have been stopped altogether.” 

“ I am very sorry for it,” said the chief dragoon, 
riding forward. “ I cannot help it ; our orders are not 
to lot anyone pass unquestioned.” 

“ Then yon aro bound to obey them !” said the sailor. 

Give me obedience before all things ! ’ 

I* So say I,” repliod the dragoon ; “ but it’s d — d hard 
to find myself turned into a scurvy policj officer.” 

“Nodouht — no doubt ! I suppose you want just what 
the other troops did — a declaration of my name, and some 
proof that 1 am the person I represent myself to be ?” 

“ Just so.” 

“ Then pray make haste ! Tell one of your fellows to 
bring a lantern here to look at my papers ;you will find 
’em ail right! My name’s Fleming — Lieutenant 
Fleming, ot his Majesty’s" Ship Aurora.” 

M I am 1 cry happy to make your acquain tar.ee, air, ’’said 
the dragoon, with a bow.“ although under such disagree- 


able oircumetances. If you are desirous of making any 
[ speed, these perpetual interruptions must be very annoy- 
! ing to you.” 

“ They aro annoying — d — d annoying !” 

“ Well, I will not hinder you. Your papers 1 ,ve evi- 

dently beeu examined by the other troops, and all is 
well, or you would not have been allowed to proceed so 
far. So, to save you time, ride forward : I will con- 
sider the mention of your name sufficient.” 

“ Mauy thanks, sir,” returned Lieutenant Fleming, 
“ and you will complete my obligation if you will extend 
thesaine favour to my particular friend, Mr. Roberts.” 

Tiie name was uttered with a readiness that surprised 
even Tom King. 

The reason, however, was simple enough ; tho lien- 
tenant had a friend whose name was Roberts, aud his 
presence of mind enablod him to utter it glibly. 

“ Ocrtainiy— certainly !” said the dragoon. “ I would 
take your word for a great deal' more than that. So 
far as I am concerned you and your friend may pass on, 
and I hope you will meet with the same courtesy from 
the other troops on tho road ; 1 warn you there are 
many ot them between here and London.” 

This dragoon was evidently a gentleman — his civil 
mode of speech at once proclaimed it. 

Moreover, in an indirect manner, it had so happened 
that he had heard of one Admiral Fleming, and he 
jumped to the conclusion that the young man before 
him must be the admiral s son. 

“One word, however,” said the lieutenant, “before 
we part.” 

“A hundred if you wish it. It is a pleasure to en- 
counter a gentleman.” 

“ Permit me to echo your remark. Your men are 
cold no doubt — pray accept this trifle, and allow them 
to spend it in grog at the next public-house they come 
to. And now, lastly, what’s all this about ?” 

“ Is it possible you don’t know ?” 

1 It is a fact, I assure you. Indeed, you will not 
think that wonderful when I tell you I did not laud 
until yesterday. I have heard you were anxious to 
capture somebody or other, but 1 do not know who.” 

“ Well, then, the fact is,” answered the dragoon, “ we 
are sent out to capture or slay four desperate, daring 
highwaymen.” 

“ Highwaymen f ’ 

“ Yes. Frcm all that I have heard, they are gallant 
enough fellows, and it’s a pity, in my opinion, they did 
not take the King’s money instead of going on the road. 
That, however, is neither here nor there. There are 
four of them — one kno wn as Dick Turpin, another Tom 
King, another Claude Duval, and the ether Sixteen- 
String Jack.” 

“ I Jiave heard of them all,” replied the lieutenant. 

There was no slight excitement about them when I 
set sail last.” 

“ Aud there’s more excitement than ever now,” was 
the answer ; “ but, rely upon it, their race is over — 
their J.ours are numbered. They have been playing 
hell’s diversion among therfficersat Newgate, and 6'ioh 
a storm is raised that nothing in tne woild but their 
deaths will queli it !” 


CHAPTER DCLXV. 

LIEUTENANT FLEMING TAKES TOM KING INTO HIS 
CONFIDENCE. 

“Well, I only hope yon will make haste and catch 
them,” said Lieutenant Fleming, “ and so be r.d of 
your disagreeable duty. Good irght,” 

“ Good night !” returned the officer of dragoons, and 
as he spoke the words, he drew aside and allowed the 
travellers to pass onward. 

“ You understand that you've saved my life,” sail 
Tom, when they had got out of earshot, “for, as you 
may easily guess, I am one of the four they mentioned 
“But which one F Surely, after knowing so muoh, 
you may as well tell me that.” 

“ I wili. I am known as Tom King.” 
f Known r” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then it is not your real name ?” 

“ No — and excuse me if I keep that to myself." 
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" Well — wall, you have a perfect right to do so, and I 
don’t wish to pry into your confidence. And now tell 
me where it is you want to go ?” 

“ To the town of Epping.” _ 

“ Indeed ! That happens strangely.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ It is there that my father live3.” 

“ It is fortunate, then, that we can journey on to- 
gether so ploasautly,” said Tom. “ I shall have the 
knowledge that I am not taking yon out of your way.” 

“ That would not matter in the least.” said tho lieu- 
tenant, his voico aga ; n heoonrng sad; “home will not 
see me this time — I shall be ofE to sea again at the first 
opportunity.” 

“ You may know best,” said Tom King, “ what to do ; 
but, so far as I can see at present. I fancy that would 
be a rash proceeding on your part.” 

“ Why so ?” 

“ If your brother is so unfriendly to you, it does not 
follow that the remainder of the family are so.” 

“You do not understand,” was the reply. “ Ours is 
ii strange household.” 

“ Yon have roused my curiosity strongly,” said Tom — 
•* v ery strongly, and your open, candid manner emboldens 
me to ask you a favour.” 

What is it ?’’ 

“ Before I ask it, let me assure you that I do not 
wish you to grant it unless you feel a desire to do so.” 

“lean guess your request, I think,” saiU the sailor. 
“ It is that I should give you a few words of explanation 
respecting what you have seen to-night.” 

“ You have guessed rightly.” 

“Then, if you do feel such a desire, I am very 
giad. My friends are not near me, and at the present 
moment I feel badly in want of some one’s advice. If 
▼ou will listen to my story, perhaps you may give me a 
bint as to the best way for me to proceed.” 

“ I will try my best,” said Tom. “ Understand, how- 
ever, that before I took to the highway I was a gentle- 
man. As to the occurrences which forced me to such a 
course, never mind. I am what you see, and can be no 
other ; but my feelings have not altered, and any con- 
fidence you may place in me will be held sacred.” 

“ Of that I have no doubt. 1 couid tell before you spoke 
that you had at some time or other moved ir j verv dif- 
fered sphere to what you do now.” 

“ Never mind the past,” sail Tom, bitterly “ Allay my 
curiosity.” 

“ I will. My name, as you are already aware, is Fleming, 
and I am a lieutenant in his Majesty’s service. My father 
still holds the rank of admiral. 

“ When a young man, my father married, and afterwards 
I was born. My mother died. Years passed then my 
father married again. 

“ You see from this, that it is an old story I am g ing 
to tell you, and that it will possess little of interest.” 

“Iam by no means sure of that,” said Tom. “Fray 
proceed.” 

“ My father’s second wife had a son also, who was 
christened Erlgar.” 

“ Was that the brother of whom that rascal spoke ?” 

“ It was.” 

“ Then he is your half-brother ?” 

“Just so; and I thank Heaven there is no closer re- 
lationship between us.” 

“ But the cause of this enmity which evidently exists l 1 ” 
said Tom. “ What was it ?” 

“That is almost more than I can say, except that it was 
my father’s second wife. You can easily guess which of 
the two was her favourite — I was not, certainly. 

“She was a proud defiant, domineering woman fil’d 
soon found means to make mv father subservient to h«r 
will.” 

“Go on,” said Tom, as the lieutenant paused., •• 1 am 
anxious to hear the rest. To me, your story possesses an 
uncommon interest.” 

“Well, then, my brother Edgar was represented to 
everyone to be all that war good noble, and exemplary — 
I, with what truth you may guess, was represented the 
contrary Not only waqthis the «ase, but he was care- 
fully taught by his mother to look upon me with an ey » of 
haired fo consider that but for me he would he heir to all 
the admiral possessed. 

“You can comprehend no doubt the effect this would 


have upon a lad, and so yon see I blame his mother 
more than I hlanie him.” 

“And no doubt you are right,” said Tom. “Go on 
—don’t let me interrupt you.” 

“By her subtlety, then, I received an evil name, and 
was considered to be no f-ood by everybody ; and when 
I' wa3 young, I frequently heard people remark, ‘What 
a pity it is Frank is uot more like Edgar.’ These re- 
marks rankled deeply in riiy heart. 

“And so time passed on, and in succeeding years 
came another event, which caused the coal of envy that 
wa3 smoulderiug between 113 to burst into a fi ime. 

“Amoug the visitors who oamo to our house was a 
young girl, some three or four years younger than my- 
self. In a word, she was beautiful, and I loved her. I 
had good cause to believe my affection was returned, 
and almost for the first time iu my life I know what it 
was to.be happy. 

“ But my brother, who seems from the first to have 
been dostiued tobeablighfc upon my brightestprospeots, 
looked with an eye of love upon our fair visitor as well, 
and so I was tortured with a thousand jealous pangs. 

“ I chafed bitterly under this, and oue day spoke to her 
fiercely and impetuously. A coolness immediately arose 
between us, of which my brother availed himself to the 
utmost.” 

“ And I suppose,” said Tom King, with a hitter, mocking 
laugh, “ that this girl returned, or affected to return: his 
love ?” 

“I don’t know that — jealousy answers ‘yes, love 
answers ‘no.’ 

“ In the midst of these perplexities I was shipped off to 
sea. It was my stepmother’s doings. She had gained 
absolute command over my father, and he dared uot dis- 
obey her commands. 

“ It was in vain that I expressed my disinclination to g n 
I was compelled.” 

“And is this the first time you have returned ?” 

“No — I have made my second voyage.” 

“ I recollect now,” said Tom, “ you mentioned some- 
thing of the kind to the officer of dragoons.”; 

“ I believe I did.” 

“ And when you returned 'the first time — what then ?” 

“ It was a miserable home to go to, and a pour welcome 
I received. My brother scowled and turned away, my 
stepmother frowned ; my father, so long subjected to 
her influences, looked upon me coldly Tho sura of my 
wretchedness was complete, when on the succeeding day 
I encountered Bessie.” 

“ The girl you loved ?” 

“ Yes — that was her name. She received mo as coldly 
as the rest, and I turned away broken-hearted. By chance, 
however, I heard soon after that E lgar had been persecut- 
ing her with his addresses, and that he had uot been re- 
ceived with any favour. She had assured mo over and 
over again that she could not love him. I took heart 
from this, and visited her again. 

“Not to linger over this, I will just say that, to the 
best of my belief, the misunderstanding between us was 
cleared away. She treated mo kindly — sometimes, as 1 
thought, affectionately. 

“At length the time for my departure came ; but for 
her, I should have been glad enough to go. Bofore I left 
I poured into her ears the confession of my love. She 
told me the evil reports and the scandalous rumours that 
were whispered about me. 1 ground my teeth to sup- 
press my passion, and said to her : 

“ ‘ Bessie, I will not contradict those rumours : I will 
not ask you for your answer now ; I will go to sea. Let my 
actions prove me — judge me by thorn, and by them alone. 
When I return, 1 will ask you for your reply.’ 

“ It was in this way that we separated— and now you 
know aii. 

“The hatred of my orother Edgar has increased rathe? 
than abated — it has become absolute insanity. By 
bribes lie has won over that man to make an attempt upon 
my life. Can you form au idea of tho disheartening 
mushing effect this has had upon my spirits ?” 

“ 1 can, indeed.” 

“ Now, however, believe me, I feel very different re 
what I did only a short time ago. So you see, making 
you my confidant ha3 done me geod, for it has raised my 
spirit. I will resist these wretches to the last 1” 

“And you are right,” 3aid Tom Kmg — “periactlj 
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right 1 And if you feel that I caii bo of any service to. 
you in the mutter, here is my haud ; and though I risk my 
life a thousand times, I would Lack you up and do my 
utmost to assist you ia gaining the victory, You cannot 
guess my reasons for this course, hut I will tell you tills : 
L feel as strongly upon the point as you do, for it was from 
e similar course of urcumstsnees that I lost all, h-jr 
affianced bride included. (Ad was forced to flOeh my tvrisg 
on the kings highway.” —• j * 


Hr T -I* CHAPTER DCLXYd 

i • . ,. ^ « \ 

TOM K1SO A»l> LIKUThNAXT FLEMING IIOLU A OONSCLIA- 
llON AN'1> ARRANGE THEIR FUTURE FROUiKOIXUS, 


Tom King pronounced these words with so much excite- 
ment, energy, and impassiomnent, that Lieutenant Fle- 
ming regarded him with the greatest surprise. 

“■You speak strongly,” he said — “very strongly,” 

“ I speak as I feel ; and so, sir, if you are willing. £ will 
in all ways aid you, either in couucil or by a strong aim 
ami a sharp sword.” 

“ You iu-e generous,” said the lieutenant-— 1 * generous to 

a fault, when I think that ” 

He paused in some confusion. ... 

“I know what you would say,” added Tom King, 
hastily. ‘‘Never mind. Tell me — do you accept my 
services ?” 

“ I would gladly do so, but that I feel I ought not to 
call upon you to place your lifo in so much jeopardy.” 

“ Pho— phr ’ that’s not worth a t hought ; I am so used 
to danger that i think nothing of it.._> In being with you 
l should prohaVy ruu no more risk than if we parted,” 

“ If such be too case, then, 1 embrace your offer jgladiy. 
Ten thousand thanks for your good -nature.” 

“Let us pas3 ( ver tho compliments and come to busi- 
ness. What do yo.t imagine will be your fust step ?” 

“ I leave that for your decision.” 

Tom considered for a few momente- 
V“You are your father's eldest son,”, he $xclaim.ed, 
thougldfully, “thcreiore, iu the event of his dea Ah, should 
that take place without his having made a wiil, you will 
be heir to all." , " * ■> 

“Just so.” 

“ It is impossible to siy what may be the result of your 
visit to your home. IU Jy upon it, things are in a curious 
condition, or Edgar would not ha', e adopted such a dan- 
gerous means of putting you out. of the way.” 

“ I understand,” said the lieutenant. “ You think, if 
there was a will in his faruur, he would not trouble aim- 
self about me?” 

“I think ho would not iun the. risk- of being found 
guilty of a murder." 

“Then do you advise that I should return home at 
once?” ’ -• •- 

“ No, upon second thoughts, you had better not.” 

“.What then!" 

“Where docs this girl live — the Bessio of tv hum you' 
spoke ? Is it near your home ?” 

“ About ten wiles from it.” ’ 

5 Well, then,” replied Tom, with the same bitter, 
mocking laugh that had grated so harshly on the ears 6i 
the seaman once or twice before, “asl have no faith in 
woman’s constancy, I would recommend that you see her 
first.” 

For what reason ?” - v 

“Why, you sco that she might care most for whatever 
you possess. If she found you were cut. off from the 
greatest part of your fatliur’s property, she would pro- 
bably have nothing to say to you. On the contrary, if 
you went to the hall first and asserted yOur' position, she 
might then be of a different way of thinking.” - 
“ No — iuo!” said the lieutenant, enthusiastically, “you 
wrong her! — believe mo, you wrong herl You don’t 
anew her as I do. She would be incapable of ouch 
conduct.” 

Tom laughed again. 

There wita nothing mirthful in the sound, and it grated 
disagreeably on the lieutenant’s ears. 

“ Take my advice,” cried Tom — “ go to east first, make 
her believe that you have nothing and expect nothing. 
If she accepts you, then she is worthy of vou; if she 
hesitates, you wnl know what to do.” .' 


— “I am not afii’d to put' her to tho test,” said the lieu- 
tenant, “and I will do as yob deshc. I am quite confi- 
dent as to thb result.’’- A , 

“ ThereVasa time,” replied Tom, ’* wbjju I would have 
said the same. For your own sake, 1 uruus. you will not 
bedeceived i as'I',was/| r '. . / ' 

“You Lave met with tut ton ip early 

life?" m -- , , ■/' • 

“I have, and in more, respects fifi&n »n'-, m your eus , 
you may learn a lesson . from toy e3&yi||c*-. ’ 0u 

taken me into ypur confidence— in" return, f ' will tell you 
something of myself.". '-fy- 

Briefly, then, "Tom related the events of his eail.v life— 
events with which the . reader has been already made ac- 
quainted, so we will not set down his words. 

1 You see,” he added, “ that my faith was a- strong as 
youre, yet it was broken. All women are itlike,' and it 
may be that the hesitation she has displayed l.ao arisen 
solely from the fact that she was uncertain which would 
be better in a mercenary point of view.’?.- 

Tho story Tom told made a very deep impression upon 
the heart of the lieutenant. 

“ I will test her affection,” he said. “ After all that you 
have told me, t should be tilled with doubts, and it is 
better to have them set at rest either one way or the- 
other.” . V r 

“Much the best,” said Tom; “the pang may bo sharp 
at first, but bear it.’!, *<• J -•>’$£!<* .'* ■ 

“ Still I have codfidehce in tho lesult.” 


“ I trust with all iny heart that you will not be deceived.” 
“Now that I know all,” murmured the lieutenant,.' 4 ! 
do not wonder at' your actions.’’: 1 

“Look,” said Tout, breaking the thread of conver- 
sation, “tho day is breaking, and yonder ia Eppiug l 
have something to propose.” 
v 1 aid all. attention.’’ "1 ri. 

“ Iu your visit to this girl I can be of no sendee what- 
ever — in fact, I shall bo only iu the way. Go there alone.” 
^“YVillinghyiilf you wish ihri-And you?" 

“ My throe comrades are in a sale place of concealment 
I promised them faithfully L would return by- daybreak ; if 
I fail to do so, they will imagine I have been captured, 
and in their anxiety to save me, they may .bring de&truc - 
tion -upon themselves ; * therefore,'- .while ydiuare absent, 
upon this errand I will rejoin them, and' snatch a lew 
hours’ repose , to-night at dusk I wiil meet' you under that 
tree.”, .• 4 -V^-. 1 ■* ' ' '.rV 

As he spoke, Tom pointed to a huge oak tree evidently 
maiiy centuries old, that stood upon the borders of the 
north side of Epjfihg Forest. -' " ' . r " r ii ' !t A .i' - 

Tbey were close to Epping, then a small village, con- 
sisting only of a few labourers’ cottages. 

“ 1 am content to form any arrangement you wish,” said 
tho lieutenant. “ It is kind and generous of you iu the 
extreme to take this interest in my fortunes.” 

“ Say no more about that. You may fill up the time 
between now and nightfall by making what inquiries you 
can about the neighbourhood , all information will be 
useful.; I would mieet ‘yon- earlier, but. -the danger is so . ; 
much greater if I venture out by daylight.” f , - - > 

“ Of course it is.” .. v V 
“ And now before wo part, one question more,” said 
Tom King. “ Whereabouts is your homo?— is it iai frum 
here?” ’ i v . u -s' ** *• - ■ ■ 

- “ Ito, there Tt is, yonder.” 

The lieutenant extended his arm, and pointed to a hand- 
some though nutiquated-luoking buildiug, a little more 
than half a mile distant, w; ’/f’ ^ ^ w * ,<*.*-*1 
It had an air of great grandeur about it, smd was sur- 
rounded by beautiful domains. 

“ That’s my fatlicr’a residence I” he exclaimed. 
“Enough,” said Tom, “I asked because l did not 
know whether it would be necessary to brii-g my horse ; 
a s it is so near he would only he an incumbrance, fclo I 
will meet' you on this'Spot at-'nightfall.-?.; 

«. Agreed. Bcioro wo part, however, once more accept 
my thanks.” *v, - ' • ■ • . ' ■ - ■ 

“All that I have done,”^said Tom. *■ oas been done 
freely, and believe me, l oven yet c-onrider I am under an 
obligation to you; however, that j^oint will dot rignify be- 
tween us- Remember this is tlie sput to-nigbt .” 

“ Do not fear that i shall mi^ake it, ' said <Le itetv 
tenant.' “ I’know it well ;.I cafi remember it from my boy* 
IwoE? k "' 'A-i- v ! " 

A ^ 
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We will then go straight to your father, and no doubt 
A little promptitude of action will set all right.” 

Again exchanging farewells, the two new but Ann 
friends parted. 

The lieutenant watched Tom disappear among the trees 
and muttered : 

“A noble fellow — a noble fellow 1 he should Lave beeD 
a sailor, not a highwayman !” 

A shade of great anxiety then crossed hie countenance. 

Urging his weary horso onward, he took his way siong 
the road in a westerly direction. 

As soon as ever he found ' himself beneath the treus, a 
sense oi great security came over Tow King, and without 
the slightest hesitation ho made his way towards the cave. 

He Knew how anxiously his comradus would he waiting 
his return. 

His strange adventure with the lieutenant furnished 
him with ample food for reflection. 

At length, shortly before sunrise, ho reached the ap- 
pointed spot. 

“ Who’s there ?” said a voice, as he approached the en- 
closure — “who’s there?” 

“ Tom,” was the reply. 

Thero was a crash oi branches, and then Sixteen- 
String Jack stood before him. 

“ lain heartily glad you have returned,” ha said, “and 
so will be all the others ; we wore getting terribly appre- 
hensive.” 

l ' All’s well. I have succeeded much better than I could 
possibly hare hoped for.” 

In another moment, Tom was surrounded by his friends. 

They insisted at once upon hating a full account of all 
that had happened to him , and while be wa^ engaged in 
relating his adventures, Claude and Jack prepared the 
morning meal. 

But the adventure with the lieutenant, created the 
greatest interest in their breasts. 

“ I have promised to meet him at nightfall,” he said. 
“ So in the meanwhile I will get as much rest as I can, 
not that I anticipate any particular danger.” 

“ Let us accompany yon,” cried Claude and Jack — “it is 
very possible we may be of service.” 

“ It will not be necessary, I fancy," returned Tom, “ and 
I should not like to displease my friend, and he might 
look upon your presence as an intrusion.” 

'The point was urged no further. 

Maud was much better, though not out of danger, and 

-was with the greatest satis taction ihat Dick Turpin 
teamed the money had been placed in the care of Tom 
Davis, and that his scheme was in a fair way of being 
consummated. 

He was growing tired already of a forest life, for there 
were many inconveniences attached to it, and lie felt that 
nothing hut stem necessity should induce him to adopt 
such a mode of life. 

As for Tom, having related everything, and partaken 
of a good breakfast, he lay down to sleep and to ponder 
over the nature of the events that were likely to take place 
that night. - 

Wo take this opportunity to add a few words upon a 
subject which wo believe to be a deeply-interesting one 
to our readers— the precise situation of Dick Turpin’s 
cave. 

The engraving on page 1 129 is d correct and faithful 
representation of the oak tree marking th« exact spot. 

It has been sketched upon the spet—tfie view being 
taken from the north-west, and looking towards Earl’s 
Pstn, 

It is a massive- noblo tree, and r*n easily bo distin- 
guished from the dwarfs around it. 

About it3 root can still be traced some indications ot the 
existence of the cave, for the ground is broken and uneven. 

In order that thero should not he the possibility even 
of anyone being disappointed after making the journey, 
by failing to find the tree, the writer — while the artist 
was engaged in making his sketch — occupied himself in 
cutting upon the bark of the tree the letter T. 

He did this as well as the only tool L* possessed— a 
small penknife — would let lnra. Still, however ude may 
be the carving, it will answer the purpose intended. 

The tree may now be positively identified, and no one can 
be in doubt as to which is right, as might hnva been the 
case but for this precaution 

The spot where the tree stands is now comparatively 
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bare, the trees having been cut down ami the thickets 
removed. 

(n the year 1737, however, the period of our story, the 
■%7U was literally buried in vegetation. 

One thing more remains to be stated,. 

The broad road near the oak tree known as the “ Now 
Road,” has only been made recently. At the time of 
which we write the road to Epping lay past the King's 
Oak Inn. This Is mentioned because at the present time 
the cave appears to have been situated in a very open, 
public place. This is only iu appearance, however — 
every allowance must be made for the alterations wrought 
by time in the space of neaily a century and a half. 

After this digression — if anything so germane to the 
story can be so called-* We resume the regular thread cf 
the narrative 

CHAPTER DOLXVII. 

TOM KING KEEPS HIS APPOINTMENT, AND SETS OITT FOR 

THE ADMIRAL’S RESIDENCE IN COMPANY WITH LIEU- 
TENANT FLEMING. 

Toji’s impatience was very great indeed, and no soouer 
had tho sun set than he bade adieu to his comrades, and 
set out on foot through the forest to the appointed sput. 

When he arrived there, the twilight had almost gone, 
and the shades of evening were deepening into night 

He did not take up his position beneath the tree, but 
paused iu a thicket hard by, in a position that enabled him 
to command a vie w all round him. 

Before the lieutenant could reach the tree he should see 
him. for, as we have said, he satisfied himself by a glance 
that he had not yet arrived. 

Scarcely, howover, had ho made these preparations, and 
■ settled himself in this situation, than he perceived a dusky 
form wrapped in a cloak approaching. 

It walked straight to tho tree, and paused there 

Tom hastened forward at once. 

A hand was extended to him, which he grasped cor- 
dially. 

“ 1 have neon hiding myself for some time,” 6aid the 
lieutenant. “ I did not like to linger near the tree, lest, it 
should give rise to suspicion.” 

“ You speak fimdy and happily,” said Tom King “ She 
has stood the test ?” 

“She has indeed,” said tho lieutenant, warmly — 
“ bravedy, nobly stood it ! After leaving you, I put up at 
an inn not far from where sho lives, and, having remained 
there some time, set out on foot to meet her. I was so 
fortuuate as to encounter her alone. She started when 
she saw me, and a flush of colour came to her cheeks. 

“ ‘Bessie,’ I exclaimed, ‘ I have returned. You remem- 
ber the circumstances under which I left you. Judge me, 
then, by my actions, and answer the question I ask of 
you.’ 

Gently and timidly, sho placed her hand within mine. 
That answer was sufficient. 

“ Don’t think, howover, that in tho midst of the happi- 
ness I then felt 1 forgot the warnings I received from 
you. 

“ I thought to mrself : 1 Perhaps she has learned that 
my father has made a will in my favour, and that is the 
reason of the chauge in her sentiments.’ 

“ ‘ Bessie,’ I said, 1 before I ask you to confirm your 
answer, I have a confession to make. My father— 
Then sho interrupted me. 

“‘I know all,’ she said— ‘I know all! Do not pain 
yourself by relating the particulars ! Believe me, I know 
all!’ 

• I was thunderstruck when sho spoko these words, 
and for tho b'fo of me could scarcely resist asking her 
what it was she did know. I found it necessary tc pro- 
ceed with caution. 

“ ‘ Then, if you are in full possession of the tacts, 
answer me — tell - me', do you indeed love me?— aro you 
willing to share my lot ?' 

“‘I am,’ she answered. ‘No sooner did the intelli- 
gence reach me, than my mind was made up! 

“ I was more puzzled than ever. I knew her naughty 
spirit, aud if she once guessed my object was to test her 
affection, she would have discarded me at once, no matter 
at how groat a cost, to horsclf- However. I ventured to 
observe : 

“ ‘1 am afraid you have not been correctly inform®* 1 
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I • I have — I have, indeed 1 The villany of Edgar— 
the baseness of your stepmother lias been made known to 
me. 1 have learned that they invented all those charges 
that were whispered against you — I have found the 
extent of their unnatural hatred !’ 

“ 1 Indeed !’ I said, breathing more freely. ‘ I ifnd you 
are right, after all.’ 

I knew,’ she said — ‘but, so far as your own in- 
terests and position are concerned, I am afraid you have 
returned too late. 1 

“ ‘Not too late,’ I said, 'if by tarrying I have come in 
time to receive the assurance of your love.’ 

“ ‘ 1 am almost certain,’ she continued, presently, 1 that 
your stepmother has taken the utmost advantage of you' 
absence.’ 

“ 1 How mean yon ?’ 

“ ‘ Your father has grown weaker, and got more under 
her control than ever. I have heard from tho very best 
authority that he has made a will-’ 

‘“A will?’ 

“‘Yes; one made out through the importunities and 
under the supervision of your stepmother. You may 
guess it contains nothing favourable to you. The whole 
of the landed property and the whole of your fathers 
wealth, with fee exception of a small sum, has been be- 
queathed to your younger brother and your stepmother, 
you have been cut off through your unworthy and uuna- 
tural conduct.’ 

“‘It seems, then,’ I exclaimed, ‘that you do indeed 
know alii I am a beggar ! That was the coufession I 
wished to make.’ — 

“ 1 And l wished to spare you the pain of doing so,’ 
was her reply. 1 Had it been otherwise, you might have 
doubted my motives. Rumour has been busy with my 
name. I have heard it said that l have been trying only 
for the position which a marriage with your father’s heir 
would give me, and that was the imputation which kept 
me silent.. As for Edgar, I have never loved him, though 
you once so wrongly and bitterly accused me of doing so. 
When- 1 found that he was the heir, then my mini* was 
made up.’ ' a 

“ Can you guess — can you form any idea oi my '\appi- 
noss ?” concluded the lieutenant, addressing Tom King. 
“Even though I am conscious that I have lost all, I am 
truly happy. It proves that her love for me is pure and 
disinterested.” 

“ It is indeed,” said Tom, “ and, for your sake, I am 
heartily glad of it.” 

“You see,” continued the lieutenant, “there will be 
no need to carry out our expedition to-night. Home is 
no longer a place fdr me. I am an alien, but I am con- 
tent.” 

“What!” exclaimed Tom King, in surprise. “Have 
you decided riot to visit your home?” 

“ I have. What good purpose could it sesvo ?" 

“I know not precisely. You may be intoxicated with 
joy at iindiug your love is st%truly nd so well returned , 
but do not on that account suffer we unjust to triumph. 
Yoy.r love should be rewarded.” 

“What, then, do you propose?” 

•'Simply that we carry out our original intention. 
Obtain an interview with your father — see him — speak to 
him. Do not suffer him any longer to be the dupe of a 
base, designing woman and her villanons son. It would 
be a crime on your part, were you to allow him to expire 
with such a film before his eyes as there evidently is. Do 
not hesitate, but come with me.” 

“You aiv right,” said the lieutenant— 11 ! feel that you 
are right. It would indeed be a crime upon my part ! If 
my father proves himself deaf to thevolcoof nature, why, 
so be it; if he is really and truly coutent that things 
should remain as they are, 1 shall bow to his decision. ’ 

“Certainly," said Tom; “but make the effort first to 
right yourself. By every law the property is yours and 
yon should have it. You would turn it to a good purpose 
— he- would only make an ignoble use of it.” 

“ Come, then,” said the lieutenant, “ I am ready. Fol- 
low me." 

“ Witli .all my heart,” said Tom ; " and it will not be 'ay 
fault if this matter is not set right.” 

With rapid steps, the pair walked in the directiC'i of 
the admiral’s mansion. 

“ How shall you obtain an entrance ? * asked Tom King, 
in a whisper. “ For my own part, I fancy it would sc*rcelj | 


be advisable for you to go to the from entrance. You 
might be denied admission, or, at any rate, you might fled 
it impossible to oLtain a private interview with your 
father, which is essential.” 

“True ; I did not think of that difficulty." 

“Is there no means by which you could enter the house 
secretly? You know, of course, where your father's 
room, 13 situated. If he is alone in it, enter, and I will 
keep guard at the door and take good cat e that no one in- 
terrupts your conference.” 

“I remember now,” returned the lieutenant, “that 
there is a window through which, no doubt, we can pass 
easily ; and then, I fancy, there will be but little difficulty 
in reaching my father’s chamber." 

“That’s the plan, then,” said Tom King. “Keej 
under the shadow of these trees, it is important that we 
should enter uuperceivod. Show me the way to the win. 
dow you speak of.” 

The lieutenant led the way, and Tom King fallowed 
closely in his footsteps. 

They reached tho house in a few moments. 

Passing rouud one end of the building, the lieutenant 
paused before a window on the ground floor, that ap- 
peared to open upon a kind of lawn. 

“ Hush !” he said. JBe silent — be careful. This room, 
I fear, is occupied — there is a light in it.” 

“Creep forward cautiously,” whispered Tom King, 
“and let us listen; it may be wc shall hear something to 
our interest.” ' 

They approached the window as closely as they dared, 
and then peeped in carefully to ascertain whether it was 
occupied. 

It was well for the success of their plans that they had 
taken these precautions. 

Looking through tho glass, Tom saw, upon the centre 
table, a large lamp burning, tho wick oX which had been 
turned down, so that only a dim light was diffused over 
the apartment. 

His eyes instantly became fixed upon tho two persons 
who were in it. 

Ono was a stout, florid-looking woman, with light, 
flaxen hair, an ordinary conutenance, and au ungainly 
figure. 

Nevertheless, there was in her features and in her 
whole deportment an expression of haughty, domineering 
authority. 

She was jut.i the woman who, by artful cajolery would 
first attract the attention of a mau, and afterwards convert 
him into a slave. 

The other was a young man who bore so great a resem- 
blance to the female just described, that Tom King had no 
difficulty in deciding that the pair were no other than 
Edgar and his mother. 

Mrs. Fleming was standing up. gesticulating fiercely, 
while Edgar seemed irresolute and half terrified. 

He was sitting in a dejected attitude upon a chair. 

Tom concluded that his mother was endeavouring io 
instil into him some portion of her own confidence. 

This, however, was nothing more than a surmise, but 
the point was one he determined to ascertain ; therefore, 
he placed his ear close against the window, and listened 
intently, hoping to be able to make out the words that 
were said. 

Anyoue with less acute powers of hearing than he pos- 
sessed would probably have failed. 

At first Tom only heard indistinct mumurings, but this 
soon developed itself into articulate sounds. 


CHAPTER DCLXVIII. 

EVENTS OF AX UNUSUALLY INTERESTING CHARACTER TAKE 
1-LACE AT ADMIRAL FLEMING’S RESIDENCE. 

“ Foolish boy !” cried Mrs. Fleming ; '■ you have ruined 
all by your precipitation ! Not only have you involved 
mo, but yourself as well !” 

“I can’t help it now, mother!*’ growled Edgar in 
response. “ It’s dene ; I judged it would be for the 0 
best. !” 

“But you are not competent to judge, boy, ’said his 
mother, imperiously, and addressing him as though he 
was a child. “ You should always consult me !” 

“ Well, what’s the good of bothering about it! The 
plot failed, and he escaped I But where Is he i‘ 
Why has he not returned? What can his absener 
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mean ? How i3 it that he has not yet made his appear- 
ance at the Hall ?” 

“ It is that which troubles me !” replied his mother, 
biting her lips. “ I feel convinced that through your 
folly he knows all, and is now engaged, beyond a doubt, 
in devising means to destroy us !” 

“ I&s your fault — there’s somo consolation in that 

“What?” 

“Tour fault ! If yon had chosen to tell me that the old 
man had made a will in my favour, I should have been 
content, and not have taken such extreme measures.” 

“ You are an idiot, and nnworthy to be my son !” 

11 Come, come, mother — don’t you call me any names, 
cr you will find I shall give you back as good as you 
send. I am in a fix, but it is a great comfort to think 
yon are in it as well as myself.’ 

“ Is it, indeed ? Hut you shall repent of this i:i the 
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long run. The will is made, and you will find I shall 
have considerable authority over you. 1 

“ Till I am twenty-one, mother, and no longer. 

“ We shall see. As for this unfortunate affair, per- 
haps we may hear no more of it. At any rate, it is no 
good grieving — we roust make the best of it. 

“Iain glal to hear it,” replied Edgar.^ I thought 
vou were going to cry about the spilt milk 

“ No, fool— f was not. One thing, however, remains 
that must be done.” 

“ Pray, what’s that ?” 

“ Your father has made a will.” 

“You told me that before.” . 

“ Its precise terms I shall not make you a °d” a , 
with, though I will say that your brother will find he 
comes off second best.” 

Ed^gr rubbed his hands with glee. 
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But. yet 

‘■There’s soimtbmg else wrong,” interrupted Edgar. 
“There is,” • *> 

“What?” ( 

‘Tour father has made the will— 

“ Don’t call him my father— say 1 the old man,’ of any- 
thing of that port.” 

Mrs. Fleming frowned, and went on as though she had 
not hoard her son’s remark. ^ 

“ But ho insists upon keeping it himself, end obstinately 
refuses to give it up. Thank goodness ! it is signed, end if 
we keep good guard, I don’t know that thure mil bo 
much to fear.” . — 

“Get it out of him, mother — get it out of him. You 
know you can always twist and turn him as you wi3h.” 

“ I hare tried and failed.” 1 

“ Then you are losing your power — bo careful !” 

“Wo shall sec,” cried this bad woman, scornfully. 

“ Thank- goodness 1 tlio instrument is properly witnessed 
— there can bo.no cavilling about it hereafter.” 

“Then the soon or he drops off the hooks the better!” 
was Edgar's rejoinder. 

“ Come,” said his mother — “ lot us go to him. You 
have almost as much power as I have — if we both entieat 
him at the samo time we may get it.” 

“Dues it matter so much as that ?” 

“It docs. I can never rest until I have the will secure 
in my own possession. Now come and assist mo to 
obtain it.” 

Sullenly Edgar rose from his seat and prepared to 
follow his mother. . f 

‘•Confound yon!” he muttered. “Why did yon not 
tell mo about this will before, then I should ho tree from 
all perplexity ? — now I am all uneasiness.” , A*’ - . . 

Thu precious pair then left tlio room, and as soon as 
Tom King saw tlio door close behind thorn, jhs turned 
round to his new friend. * - ' 

“Now, lieutenant,” he said — “now is your chance- 
Conie hero!” 

The young man looked very sad. 

His noble, high-soulod nature was evidently much 
pained by, the preceding scene. 

-To think,"’ he murmured, “that I should have such a 
moilier and such a brother !” v 

“Don’t apply such sacred words to such unworthy 
wretches. But come — cheer up! The information • we 
have learned is most important, and tnvi amply repaid us 
for our delay.’” 

“ How so?” 

“ If you do not under, band mo I will explain presently •; 
now: is the moment for action. Come hero !” 

“ What is it you want me to do ?” 

“You are more familiar with these premises than I am. 
therefore open the window noiselessly and enter— I will 
follow — then load the way to your father’s room.” 

The lieutenant made no reply further than going to tha 
casement and opening it. 

Ho stopped through into the room, and Tom King fol- 
lowed. 

Ho closed tho window behind him. 

“ Quick — quick,” he said — “ nr wo may be too lato ! In 
a moment of weakness your father may surrender the will 
to them, and then our task will bo all tho more dillicuit. 
Quick — quick 1” 

“ Follow me noiselessly.” 

“I will” replied Tom King; “but take the most cir- 
cuitous and least-used way to your father's chamber.’' N , 

I can do that,” he said. “ There is a little door open- 
ing from the library where he always sits that is but 
littT- used. There is* a narrow staircase leading to it.” 

11 That will bo the place, then,” said Tom, promptly, 

’ Let ns go there ; we bhail be able to see and hear all 
Hal goes foprard.” .< ’ * 

This being agreed upon, che lieutenant left the room 
and crept noiselessly onward. 

It was very dark; but he was so familiar with every 
turn in tho old building that he could have made his way 
to any part of it blindfold- , - *'. v > 

Tom took hold of his cloak, and was thus enabled to 
follow him easily. L' - , v ~ ' 

■Otherwise this would have been difficult, for, ii^places, 
the darkness w as extreme. 

,; 3teps,” said the young lieutenant, suddenly— “bore 
are steps." r- * - •• I* H- 


“ That lead to the door you spoke of ?” 

“Yes.” *-- * 

“ AH right 1 Ascend, them, — I am ready.” 

The lieutenant pushed: open a door, and commenced this 
ascent of a narrow spiral stairerse. 

The lop was quickly 'cached, and then the murmur 
of voices immediately reached their oars. 

Both weve extremely careful uot to make the least 
noise, v'^’T 5 •: * ’.V- ,,i ", . j. *1 ■ /. 

From the plainness with which they could hear th .-sc 
within, they believed that even the rustling of their g.tr- 
nients would betray them., 'Ll ^ ■ 

As silent am| motiouless as statues, they stood upon 
the little square space at tho top of the steps, with theiv 
ears close to the panels of tho dooi\ 

There was no difficulty in hearing every word that 
was said.:— ' i'. ‘*' 0 * *... w ( ’ 1 .. ■, , » 

Just before taking up this position, Tom King had 
whispered to liis friend : 

“Let U3 listen. If your father is weak enough to 
surrender the will we must interfere; if ho docs not, 
and they retire, you must cuter. Rely upon it, if you can 
only have a few minutes’ conversation with liiih, all will 
he well — ho cannot forget the feelings of a parent.” 

Trio lieutenaut did not reply, and in the darkness Tom 
King did not perceive that he shook his head sadly. 

It was with considerable interest therefore that they 
strained their oars to catch every syllable. . 

A voice, which, both immediately recognised as the 
admiral’s wife’s, exclaimed : \ 

“ But why persist in such a ridiculons determination ? 
Let mo have the will. Believe me, I will take care of it 1” 
“Or give it me, father,” said the voice of Edgar. 

“ What is your motive for wishing to keep it yourself ?” 

“ I do wish it, and so for once I am determined to have 
my own way 1” said a voice, in tremulous accents, which 
Tom at once correctly concluded was that of Admiral 
Fleming.' >' ” ” * v 

.--“But I can see no reason in it, — it’s absurd i Toil me, 
now, whore have yon put it ?” 

“It. is safe.” ,, %. 

“ But I am not content with that assertion, nor is Edgar. 

It is of the utmost importance — .as you ought to know 
full well — that we have possession of that most important 
document. Your unworthy son, in his rage and disap- 
pointment, may attempt I kuow uot what !” - 

“Never mind,” said the old man, doggedly. “I tell 
you tlio will h safe; and if yon don't like to ho content 
with that, you must remain discontent !” 

“But, father,” interrupted Edgar, “you will not refuse 
to give it mo ; or, I will toll you what I should like to 
propose.” ■' '-<• (<' V "■ . ' >. 

“ Listen to Edgar,” said Mrs. Fleming— “ listen to him. 
He is a sensible boy, and is full of affection for you 1" 

“ Well — well,” muttered the old nian — “what is it ?” 

“ You have drawn the deed up yourself, kayo you uot ?” 
“Yes, I have. Your mother told you so, I suppose ?” 
“No, she did not. I only thought it because you have 
hail no la wyer.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“ It may 'not be quite correct — you may unintentionally 
have omitted something of importance — something that 
may cause trouble and confusion in the future. Submit 
the* will to a solicitor, and let him keep it in his charge.” 

“ Well, well, I will see about that, my hoy. I will 
think cf it to-night, but not now — not now. Gome to me 
in the morning — then i shall havo made up my mind.” 

“ Why not decide now ?” \ ‘ • 

“ No, T do not choose. I have been told that I havo no 
will of my own— that you and your mother rule me com- 
pletely ; so now I am going to prove that such is not the 
case.’.’-'v'^ ’ — \ - ” ■ V r' "i, 

“Who told you that, sir?” asked Airs. Fleming, angrily. 
“That does hot matter,” said the, old man. J, 1 Now 
leave me. I am busy, and do non wart to be disturbed. 
Leave me — leave me, I say ! Go at race ; if you refuse, 

I will put the will into the fire 1" f "**' 

This threat appeared to sick deeply into the hearts ol 
Airs. Fleming and her son. . ' ' , 

The former knew what extreme difficulty she had had 
in obtaining the document at all, and once destroyed, she 
feared she could never succeed again. 

“We will go,” she said. “Now, as always, your 
slightest wish is law to both of us. Foolish mao to 
.1- ■ . y - i •> M 
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troaDte yourstit vitbwhat envious people say 1 I trust 
you will think oyer E.igar’s reasonable proposal.” 

With these words the pair left the room. 

The listeners head’d • the door closed, and after thai all 
was silence. 

The licut.-mnt was deeply affected "by this scene. 

Torn pressed him on the shoulder. 

“ Come !’’ he said. “ Now bo firm— be a man i Enter — 
tpperJ to your father, and induce him to treat you with 
more 'justice — tell him all ! Do not, from false notions of de- 
licacy, Shrink from it ; it is your duty to tear aside the veil 
that obscures his vision ! ' 

The lieutenant Dressed Tom’s hand, and then softly 
opened the door. 

Noiselessly he glided into the apartmant, Hearing the 
door ajar so that Tom. as he stood upon the threshold, 
was able to command a view of the entire toom. 

Seated at an antique writing-table was an old man, who 
was closely muffled up as though the cold affected him. 

At the moment the lieutenant entered, the admiral’s 
elbows were resting on the table, and Lis hands pressed 
tightly against both sides of his face in such a manner as 
to cover his ears. 

His eyes were fined vacantly upon tho book before 
him. " • 

Owing to these circumstances ho neither saw nor heard 
the lieutenant enter. 

With an expression of profound melancholy on his 
countenance the elder-born approached tho tablo and then 
stood still, gazing upon the form of the father who had 
treated him so harshly and unjustly. 


CHAPTER DCLXIX. 

MRS, FLEMING IS ENRAGED BY HER DEFEAT, AST SLTCMONS 
THE rOLICK OFFICERS TO IIER ASSISTANCE. 

A slight shudder camo over the admiral's form, as though 
ho was made aware by some sympathetic magnetic influ- 
ence that he was not done. 

lie suddenly raised his head. 

An ejaculation seemed to rise to his lips and to die: away 
there. 

He sank hack in tho chair, gasping for breath, and with 
his face pale as ashes. 

At length his lips moved, end In a low, faint voice ho 
murmured : 

“Erank— Frank, is it indeed you I see, or — or 

“ It is no spectre,” said tho lieutenant, coldly; “J am, 
or ought to be, ycur eon.” 

“But — but——*” 

“Father,” said Frank, “ I have come here to a;k you 
one question, and only one. Give mo your reply to it. 
First of all, however, remember that I am your eldor-born ; 
remember] was forced away to sea; yet, nevertheless, I 
have won tho good opinions of all. You see I havo been 
promoted. I am now lieutenant.” 

Tom King, looking narrowly into the admiral’s counte- 
nance, saw Ins eyes glitter. 

“ The question I am about to ask is this • I have heard 
that yon have made a will — a most unjust, i iqnitous will 
— one that will do mo a lasting injury. You have cut me 
off from your possessions, and bestowed all upon your 
second wife and her son. Is this true ?” 

The admiral did not speak. 

4 1 will take your silence as consent. And now, father, 
tell me whether it is by your own free will that you have 
made this disposition of your property, and, if sou Stave 
disinherited me, what havo 1 done to deserve it f'' 

Still the old man was silent. 

“ Enough,” said the lieutenant. “ I do not wonder that 
you are unable to reply. However, I do not intend to 
level reproaches at you, it is not a filial act, and I do not 
come hero for that purpose. Eio i learn you, and for 
ever, I will tell ycu this — you can believe it if yeij think 
proper. Last night, your son Edgar, my ha®brothey, key- 
ing planned and decided upon my assassroatien, employed 
two men — Dick Roper was one si them— to sboot lie ar> I 
rode along towards this house. By the merest chimce in 
tho world, tho project failed; I escaped, and they are 
now full of alarm on that' account.” ■ 

“ la— is this true?” said tho admiral, finding k sa voice at 
last* 

u Did you ever know mo to tell you a lie, fat he ?” was 

the response. 


“ But— but 

“ It seems incredible, you would say.* It is true, never- 
theless. I can produce a witness, or you car send foi 
Dick Roper, if y ou consider my testimony insufficient.” 

“ And does your mother know of thi3 ?’■ 

4 My mother ?” 

•Yes, boy, your mother.” 

“ If you mean Mrs. Fleming, I pay she did know cf it, 
though, in justice to her, 1 must slate that she did not 
obtain the information until afterwards. Edgar’s own 
heart prompted him to the deed.” 

1 And you are a lieutenant you say, my bey ?” 

“ I am. Here are my papers.” 

“ Then I beliove you — I believe every wora !” exclaimed 
the admiral, as he glanced at a packet his son handed him 
“ Your character has been unjustly represented to me, 
Hid you been what they have made me believe you to be 
you could never have been promoted so quickly." 

“ I am glad to obtain that acknowledgment from you, 
father. And you know, at the same time, it is through no 
influence of yours that I have been advanced.” 

“ So much tho better. I can see now I Lave been made 
a fool end a dupe of. What I heard to-(lay was no moro 
than the truth, and I am thankful that I had the strength 
to make a stand against them.” 

“ Give me your hand, father, for I feel that I r,m onea 
more your son.” 

The admiral’s emotion was very great, and his face was 
so ghastly white that tho lieutenant grew alarmed. 

“ You are ill, father,” ho said; “ this excitement is too 
much for you. Let mo ring, and summon attendants.” 

“Ho, no — no, no— do nothing of the kind. I am all 
right. I A little shock — but nothing. I can stand moro 
map that. I have made a will, my boy. I had iutendod 
to Jo you a never-ending injury. Thank Heaven, it is not 
too late !” 

Hastily the old man opened a drawer and took from it a 
folded paper. 

“Look, here is the will, planned, devised, and only 
written by me a| the dictation of — of — my second wife,” 
he added, after a pause. 

“ And what shall you do with it ?” asked Frank. 

“You shall see. Behold, it perishes : As soon as the 
last scrap is consumed, all that I have is yours, as heir-at- 
law. with those exceptions that yon know of.” 

While- eseakine:, i.»;e admiral wi M ' nervous, trembling 
hand3, held the will over the flame of the lamp on tho 
table before him. 

The paspen caught light in an instant, and burst into a 
blaze. 

“You see,” he muttered, with a smile, “tho flame is 
eager to devour it ” 

The remaining words of his sentence were drowned by 
a shrill shriek. 

Like some demented creature, Mrs. Fleming dashed into 
the room. 

“Hold, foolish man!” she screamed, almost inerticu- 
latcly. “ What would you do ?” 

“It is done,” said the admiral, in a loud voice — “it is 
done ?” 

"With these words upon his lips, he sank back in his 
chair. 

Mrs. Fleming clutched him by tho arm. 

Then, turning angrily towards Frank, she exclaimed : 

“So, sir, you havo improved! You steal into the 
house like some midnight robber! You have imposed 
upon your weak and foolish father. Don’t think, how- 
ever, that you will receive any benefit from this act. ! 
Look up J” she added, turning to her husband. “ Tell 
him that you havo made a will in favour of his bro- 
ther.” 

"uie admiral did not speak, and so eho shook him 
violc ntly. 

Then she released her hold, and, with a dull, heavy 
sound, the old man’s head fell forward on the tablo. 

Mrs. Fleming screamed. 

“ He is dead,” cried Frank — “ ho is dead ! Munster iu 
female form, you have killed him !” 

“Nay, it is you, unworthy son 1 But ho is not dead. 
Ho cannot, must not, shall not dio until a will is 
signed !” 

With ruda violence sue lifted up tho admiral's 
head. 

One glance Into hw countenance sufficed to sho w hai 
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that life had indeed fled iur ever, aud earthly matters 
would trouble him no more. 

“Help!" she exclaimed — “help, help! You shall ruo 
this deed ! Frank Fleming’, I aceuso you of this ! You 
have summed up your iniquity by muruenng your fatlnu ' 

I accuse you of tne crime !” 

“Woman," said Frank, angrily, and drawing nio&oir 
op to his full height, “quit this house— and quit it in- 
stantly! I would have you know that 1 am vaster 
here !” 

Mrs. Fleming laughed scornfully. 

“ That has to he tried,” the said. “ I know yoar 
father’s intentions — he never meant that you should be 
Lis heir. I shall not leave, ner snail you, except in the 
custody 0| the police.” 

“Don’t try mo too far, woman!” cried Frank “Do 
not drive me to the extremity of using force ! But 1 
solemnly declare, by all that is sacred, if you do not quit 
this house of your own will, I will eject you from it. J” 

“ I will go, sir — I will go.” 

“ Depart, then, at once !’’ 

“ Yet do not think that you have triumphed !” cried 
Mrs. Fleming, maliciously, as she moved towards the 
door. “ You have yet to learn that I am uot the woman 
to stand calmly and be trampled upon by you ! I am 
going, not because of your threats and because I am van- 
quished, hut to fetch the officers of police, into whoso cus- 
tody 1 repeat I shall give you for the murder of your 
father!" 

“ Begone, woman !” cried Frank, with great difficulty 
keeping his anger within moderation — “ begone, I say, or 
I may be tempted to do that which I should afterwards 
regret 

With a loud, mocking, derisive laugh, Mrs. Fleming left 
the room. 

As soon as she had departed, Frank turned towards his 
father's corpse. 

He called upon him by name, aud raised his head, as if 
scarcely convinced that life had indeed fled 

This second inspection, however, removed all lingering 
doubts, aud, harshly as he had been treated by his parent, 
Frank could not help feeling deeply affected. 

It was at this moment that Tom King pushed open the 
door at the top of the stairs a little further, aud entered 
the chamber. 

He had forborne from doing so earlier, because there 
had been no necessity for his interference. 

He judged, indeed, that his presence would have been 
looked upon by his new friend as an intrusion. 

After the words he had heard Mrs, Fleming utter, he 
bplioved his best plan was to leave. 

Therefore, he touched Frank upon the shoulder, and, 
when the lieutenant looked up, he clasped him by the 
hand. 

“ I congratulate you,” said Tom, “on the success that 
has attended your visit! Your father did you justice at 
i lie last minute, and no more. As all is plain and straight- 
forward, I must beg of you to allow me to depart.” 

“ Why so ? State your reasons.” 

“ You remember the insane threats Mrs. Fleming made 
use of when she left the room ?” 

“ About fetching the officers ?” 

“ Yes. Whether she will execute her purpose or not, 1 
cannot toll. She will act altogether from impulse, and 
there is no knowing what an angry, disappointed woman 
may not do. You must uot think that I wish to leave 
you, or that 1 consider you are in any danger from the 
ridiculous charge she has made against you. but. 

“ 1 understand you quite well," said the lieutenant 
“ You are quite right. The police officers and you would 
not agree in the same house together. I commend you 
for looking after your safety.” 

“Then," if it pleases you,” said Tom King, “I will 
leave you now, and repair to my companions in the 
forest,’ 

“ You are at perfect liberty to do %s you think proper, 
and yet-'”' 

“ What ?” , 

“ It may sound selfish aud ungenerous to say so, but I 
push you could remain and sco the end of this affair.',” 'V 

“ I will do go if you wish it.” 

"Hn no^-that is aekieg you. to run tec great ft rifei 
tool ntakiM? you a osar rstaflji for all m few feSaaJH/! 
jife, *«a f**.? S’riwdy j 


Accept my best thanks, and I can say no mere than that. 
When you starp] j u need of a friend, apply to mo." 

“Thati" quite enough,” said Tom — “nay, too much 1 
Ai:d uiyfr, farewell!" 

“ We will not part here — I must show you the wa_ otv 1 
of the building. Come, follow me !” 

Lieutenant Fleming led the way out ot the library b. 
the principal door, which opened upon a largo landing on 
the grand staircase. 

Tom was about to address to him some remark, when 
suddenly a loud knocking at the front door below reached 
their ears. 

Both sturtGd, so suddenly did the sound com© upon 
them. 

Tom stood still, and as soon as the hcary knocking 
ceased, he whispered : 

“She has carried out her threat ; depend upon it, they 
are officers who are at the door ! Hark — hark 1" 

“ Open, in the King’s name !” cried a voice. “ In th© 
name of the King, I call upon every good man and true 
to allow his Majesty's officers to enter this house !’’ 

Then followed another tremendous knocking. 

“ I must leave the premises in some ot4er manner," 
eaiJ Tom, “ aud at once !” 

“ Stay an instant ” said the lieutenant. “ From this 
portion of the staircase we can command a view of the 
front door without fear of being seen. The servants will 
throw open the portal, beyond a doubt, and then we shall 
know for certain whether they r.re really police officers, 
or whether we have been alarming ourselves unneces- 
sarily.” 

To this Tom assented, and they took up their positions 
accordingly 

They were only just in time. 

The front door \va3 unfastened and flung open by a 
sleepy servant. 

In a moment a throng of police officers poured into the 
hall, aud in the midst of them Tom King and the lieu- 
tenant perceived the form of Mrs. Fleming 


CHAPTEB DCLXX, 

EVENTS AT TUB HALL GROW MORE AND MORE COMPLI- 
CATED, AND A POLICE OFFICER DETERMINES TO TAivK 

A PEEP REIIIND THE SCREEN. 

Perceiving this, Frank took hold of Tom King by the 
arm and led him back into tho library. 

But before they could cross the threshold they heard 
the voice of Mrs. Fleming below, 

‘■Upstairs," she said — “upstairs! That is the door — 
the one facing you when you reach the first landing. Do 
not hesitate !” 

“ All right, marm,” said a voice, with a strong nasal 
twang. “You’ve no call to be so wiplent and to excite 
yourself so much. Just allow me a minute to make my 
perperations.” 

The officer in command of this troop of police was 
quite a strategic general in liis wav ; and so, before he 
attempted to ascend the staircase, lie left several of his 
men posted about in various parts of the hall and lower 
portion of the mansion. 

“ It was in vain that Mrs. Fleming impatiently stormed, 
and bade him follow her up the staircase ; he would not 
until all his preparations were complete. 

In point ot fact, this occupied only a moment, though it 
seemed much longer to the angry woman. 

The young lieutenant closed the door of the library 
quietly behind him, and then, addressing Tom, said : 

11 What do you intend to do ?’’ 

“ I scarcely know what to attempt," a f a s the reply 
“ Have you no means by which 1 could leave the man- 
sion without fear of being seen by the offlceis ?” 

‘ I fear not.” 

“ Then I will take the risk of concealing myself in this 
room ; in all probability the presence of (lie police here 
has nothing to do with me, they have merely come in 
| obedience to Mrs. Fleming’s demands.” 

“You may depend that is it.” 

; " Well, then,’ said Tom, “ add still Birther tc the obli- 
gation I am under to you.” 

“ I will willingly do all I can to assist you,.” 

A Theti I will hide beh.i&d yondoJ* eersoa *t it til 
ihgf esefc mi act think e! {wsafeSis# 

: , a m*, i wa?s tefe# *>»«#«% 
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You must do tho best you can to remove their sus- 
picions.” 

“ I will. I don’t think you have any cause to fear, lor 
no one in the house has seen you but inf self.” 

“ Very true.” 

J us i then there was e sound of footsteps without, and 
Tom King; had only just time to step behind a large fold- 
ing screen that was placed in one comer, when the' door 
w^s violently flung open, and Mrs. Fleming and the 
officers appeared. <’ 3 

“ There he is," she shrieked — “ there he is ! Look at 
him. There he stands, and there is his murdered father ! 
Take him into custody this instant ! I charge fit® with 
murder !” 


It is a false, malicious charge," said Frank, ‘ and one 
I am sure no men with common sense would listen to ! I 
have just returned home,” he added, addressing the officer, 
“ and paid a visit to my father. He looked pale arid worn, 
and, either from decay of nature or else from the shock o f 
my sudden appearance, he has just expired, to that 
woman’s intense mortification.” 

“ Listen to me,” cried Mrs. Fleming, “ while I state the 
case. You see before you the profligate, outcast son ot 
the admiral ; he disowned him, aDd made a will cutting 
him off entirely from all his possessions. To-night tho 
villain steals into the house, seizes upon the will by main 
force, destroys it, and then puts an end to his father’s 
life.” 

Frank absolutely staggered back as he beard these 
w^rds. 

“ It is false," he repeated — “ utterly false !” 

. The police officer, however, seemed to pay great atten- 
tion to the charge. 

With a professional air, he walked up to the table, upon 
which the admiral’s head still lay. 

He raised it somewhat roughly. 

The moment he gazed into the face of the corpse, he 
exclaimed : 

“ Ah, this looks like proof, indeed ! Come forward, 
several of you and swear to what you see.” 

The men advanced, and the police officer, pointing to 
the forehead of the dead man, said : 

“Look. Do you see that large, livid bruise ? It was 
there when I raised him up.” 

“ But it had nothing to do with his death,” asserted 
Frank; “his body fell forward after he expired, and his 
head, striking upon the table, received that bruise.” 

“ Be cautious, young sir, in what you say,” cried the 
officer ; “lam bound to caution you that all you say will 
oe taken down and used against you in evidence.” 

“ I do not fear my words," was the reply. “ I speak 
the truth, and the truth only.” 

“Drag him away,” cried Mrs. Fleming — “drag him 
away ! 1 will not allow him to remain beneath this roof 

a moment longer !” 

“Bemember,” cried Frank, “that I am still my father’s 
heir. This house is mine, aDd I command you to leavo it. 
As for you, sir,” he added, addressing the police officer, 
“ I am ready to surrender myself to ycu at any moment. 
For my own sake, I must insist upon having this affair 
thoroughly cleared up. The charge is, at the same time, 
malicious and false. I had no hand whatever in my 
father’s death, unless, indeed, as I said before, the shock 
of my appearance has killed him.” 

“Then, if I understand rightly,” said the chief officer, 
with some respect, “ you are heir-at -law to all the 
admiral’s possessions ?” 

“ I am. And now,” he added, as a fresh thougnt st ‘uck 
him, “ I will turn accuser. I command you to take that 
woman into custody, and also her son Edgar , tfc i first 
charged with using undue influence with my father to in- 
duce him to write a will disinheriting mo; and the other, 
charged with attempting my assassination. Now look to 
it.” 


The officer wi_ rather bewildered, and he looked first 
from one and then to the other. 

At last he exclaimed : 

“ My duty, then, in this case, is clear and plain enough. 
Without taking you into custody and removing you from 
this house, I will remain and keep guard over you. Ir 
the morning the magi»tr&tee shall be assembled, and tbs 
inquired into.” 

L “t Rs ouits *d!llag .to eoEseci.to eu«a » eetyres,' 5 
ff*3& h f lm£ 


His manner formed a marked contrast to that of Mrs. 
Fleming. 

She turned ashy pale, and trembled. 

• SI io was well aware that the charge of assassination pre- 
ferred against her darling son could be substantiated in 
every particular, and the result of that she could st* 
plainly enough. 

In those days the attempt at murder was punished by 
deatn, and the thought of her favourite boy ascending the 
scaffold was too much for her to bean 

“Now, inarm,” eaid the officer, “have you any ob- 
jections 

Yes, 1 bare,” the answered. “ Frank — Mr. Fleming, 
will you listen to me ?” 

“Speak on, woman.” 

“ If you will withdraw the charge you have just made 
againsi me and my son, and suffer us both to leave this 
house in peace, I will withdraw that which I mado against 
you. Reflect.” 

“ Are you in earnest ?” 

“ I am." 

“ Then I consent, provided you sit down at the table 
and writo a document to that effect.” 

The wretched womau was only too glad to comply with 
this demand. 

Advancing to the table, she wrote a few lines hastily to 
the effect mentioned. 

“Now, sir," said Frank, addressing the police officer, 
“ take up that paper and read it.” 

He was obeyed. 

The officer read as follows : 


“I, Matilda Fleming, most solemnly declare that the 
charge of murder made by me against Mr. Frank Fleming 
is altogether groundless and without foundation, the said 
charge being prompted only by malice and disappoint- 
ment. 

(Signed) “Matilda Fleming." 


“ Do you mean this, inarm ?” 6aid tho officer. 

“ I do.” 

“ Then," he added, “ it is my duty to take you into cus- 
tody for making a fake charge.” 

“Do nothing of the kind,” said Frank. “Madam, 
leave this house at once, take your son with you, and 
never let mo see or hear anything of you again. Now 
begone, or I shall chango my determination.’ 

“ But I can’t let them go,” the officer blurted out. 

“ You must,” said Frank, “ for I positively decline to 
make any charge whatever.” 

1 But you have made it.” 

“ Then I recall it. No notice must be taken of those 


hasty words.” 

Mrs. Fleming hurried out of the room, went up to her 
son, and poured in his oars such a narrative of Frank's 
intentions as frightened him almost to death. 

He was only too glad to fly with her. 

The officer scratched his head much puzzled. 

" D — n me, sir,” he said, “ if I can understand all this 1 
1 perceive you’re left in possession. There’ll have to be a 
coroner’s inquest, and all that sort of thing, which I have 
nothing to do with. There’s no good to be done by me in 
the matter. Now, Mr. Fleming, I have a communication 
to make to you.” 

“ Say on, sir. But, first ol all, ju.it lisien to a brief ex- 
planation of all that you have seen.” 

In a few words, Frank made the officer understand the 
state of affairs ; and when the young man had finished, 
he professed himself extremely satisfied. 

“It will bo all right,” he said — “all i?ght; there will 
be an inquiry, which I eaid before — but. you have nothing 
to fear from that.” 

“And now what is your communication to me. Bs 
brief, and then you and your mon are free to sharo the 
hospitality oi the mansion.” 

“ Many thanks, sir, but we have certain information that 
Tom King and another of his associates have been lurk- 
ing round this building. Then they disappeared; so we 
infer they have entered it, of course for the purpose of 
committing «t felony. Well, sir, we were coming here to 
Boarr-h for them when we were m6t by Mrs, Fleming. 5 ' 

M And What do you wieh to do in the matt??? ' aik? 
? J fs&f fs'H suspicions ais grcdndlse& ' 
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mission, I shall quick 7 y ascertain. I havo posted iny men 
all round this house, and in various parts of the grounds, 
so that no one' can leave ■without being seen; my men are 
also stationed in the lower parts of the' building, I can 
now begin my search with the certainty of doing °>uiie 
good by it.” 

“ Ton are heartily welcome " said Frank, bitiu" hi* 
lips, “to search this bouse in any K/ay you tliink proper. 
I believe you sre mistaken, but that point had Jjottw be 
cleared up.’ 

“ Certainly, sir ; and after the search, whether success- 
ful or not, I trust ' yon will renew the offer you kindly 
made respecting the hospitality.” 

“Depend upon that.” said Frank; “ 1 will give orders 
at once for a substantial meal to be prepared ” 

The officers were all profuse in their acknowledgment®. 

“ You can begin your search now,” sahl Frank, not 
without a little uneasiness in his breast. “ Here is this 
room where my father was sitting when 1 entered. He 
had occupied it for somo time. I have never quitted it 
since 1 first came in, so it is pretty clear those yon seek 
are not in this apartment.” 

“Quito clear,” said the officer, glancing keenly all 
round him. “ But they are remarkably clever chaps, 1 
can assure you. 'Many have tried their hands upon them 
without result.. Well, they are certainly not here, with- 
out they happen to bo behind that screen ; and, iu case 
they may bo, I will, with your permission, take a peep.” 


CHAPTER DCLXXI. 

THE POLICE OFFICERS ARE ALARMED BY A MYSTERIOUS 

SOUND, AND DISCOVER T1IR SECRET PANEL IN THE 

TV ALL, BEHIND WHICH TOM KINO IS CONCEALED. 

Tiif. lieutenant’s heart fairly ceased to beat when ho heard 
these words pronounced. 

He looked upon the destruction of his friend, to whom 
he owed so much, as certain. 

He was powerless to afferd the least assistance. 

If he placed any obstacles iu the way of the officers, or 
raised any objection to their proceedings, the only effect 
would be to involve himself in a web of difficulties with- 
out rendering Tom King the least amount of assistance. 

As for the highwayman himself, he set his teeth hard, 
and determined not "to surrender without a desperate re- 
sistance. 

Beckoning to his men to follow, the chief police officer 
walked towards the sereen. 

The lieutenant grew desporate. 

How should he hinder him ? 

At the very last moment a sudden and excellent thought 
darted into his mind. 

Tno library was illuminated by a large lamp standing 
in the centre of the table. 

When the officers had their backs turned towards him, 
the lieutenant suddenly upset it. . 

There was a terrific crash of broken glass. 

In an instant the whole apartment was plunged in the 
profoundest darkness. 

“Help — help!” cried tho - lieutenant, r.s though he was 
injured. “Help — help 1 Oh, what is this? Mercy — 
mercy !” 

Tho crash — tho sudden extinguishment of the lamp, 
and tho lieutenant's cries, were all sulficient to fill the 
officers with alarm and confusion. 

The darkness was profound, and, by a mutual impulse, 
they all stood perfectly still. 

Some time elapsed before tho chief officer coaid recover 
himself sufficiently to speak. 

At last ho managed tc say, in trembling accents ; 

What — what’s the matter ? What hits happened ?*’ 

There was no response. 

The alarm increased. 

All remembered that a dead man was in chair tte 
table. ( , 

Had he any thing to do with the fall of the lam^i ? 

That was the question they asked themselves 

Accustomed as they all were to look upon death In 
almost every shape, they were on that o. .easier, in the 
darkness, jtaralysed by fear. 

Tom King was not a little astonished at this event nut 
he had tho presence of mind to stand perfectly still, for 
be guessed at &r.ce it was part of some plan of his fiend 
to rescue him from his perilous situation. 


Immediately i afterwards he felt himself gra"ped hy 
some one. 

It was the lieutenant. 

Having upset tin- lamp, and having, as he believed, 
succeeded iu thoroughly alarming tho police officers, h«. 
slipped on tiptoe across the carpet in the duration of the 
sc-een. 

Being familiar with that room, ho had no difficulty in 
nakiug his way across it noiselessly in tho darkness. 

He Tom by the hand, and gently drew him out 

from beruna the screen before the police Lad in the least 
degree recovered from their panic. 

Knowing the necessity there was for silence, Tom fol- 
lowed his conductor on tiptoe. 

He had not many steps to go. r 

The lieutenant paused. 

He felt with his hand against a panelled wall. 

Suddenly and silently a tall, narrow door opened. 

He thrust Tom through the aperture, and whispered 
faintly: 

“ Remain here till you hear further from mo. Believe 
me, you are safe.” P 

The door tho lieutenant had opened was a secret one, 
and secured by a spring. • < ' . 

lie knew that whenever it was closed there was a loud 
snap, and he endeavoured to shut it as gently as possible. 

Still, a slight sound was produced, which he endea- 
voured to conceal by crying out : 

“ What does ali this mean ? Where are you all ? A 
light — a light, I say !” 

This reached the ears of those without, and the door of 
tho library was thrown open. 

Those who came brought lights, and, when they entered 
the apartment, a singular-looking scene was presented to 
their view. 

The lieutenant was standing near the table. 

The large lamp was lying iu fragments on the floor. 

The policemen, with an expression half of alarm and 
half of bewilderment upon their countenances, were 
huddled together in a throng near tho screen. 

“ Fving the lights this way !” cried tho lieutenant. 

“ What is it — what is it ?” cried all the police, who no 
longer felt apprehensive now that tho darkness was re- 
moved. 

“ I can scarcely tell you,” said Frank, “further tliau 
just as you were about looking behind the screen the lamp 
was dashed aside, and I fob myself grasped tightly by 
some one.” 

“ Who — who ?” they all cried. 

“ That I have no idea,” he said. “ It startled me, and, 
therefore, I cried out.” 

“It’s all right,” said the chief officer— “I can under- 
stand it.” ' c 

“ Can you indeed ?” 

M Yes ; Tom King is somewhere about these premises— I 
am convinced of that ! Now, my hoys, let us search — lei 
ns look behind this screen !” 

The officers did so, but, of course, were unrewarded for 
their trouble. 

They searched eagerly all round the apartment, and 
when they Came to the little door, through which the 
lieutenant and Tom King had gained admission, they 
flung it open. 

“Aha! ’ they cried. “ This explains tho mystery — he 
is down here !” 

It was a very natural conclusion for them to arrive at, 
and so, without another thought upon tho matter, they 
darted pell-mell after their leader. 

In their excitement, they forgot all about the lieutenant, 
who tot;k care to maintain his position near the table. 

When he was satisfied that all were some distance down 
tho staircase, he crossed over to odo portion of the wall 
and tapped against it. - 

He placed his lips close to the wood-work, and said : 

,‘i All is well so far ; but the danger is not' over yet ! 
Don’t make a movement until I come to you !” 

Hn (lid not wait for a reply, but returned to Ids former 
position. 

After a moment’s reflection, he decided to accompany 
Jk,; officers in their search 

Therefore, he sped swiftly down tno staircase. ' u - 

At the bottom, he found them standing all together, 
holding a consultation, which, by the expression of ttieil 
countenances, seemed to be a serious one. 
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“ I tell ycu I have been standing hero all the while,” 
said a voice, “ and nobody’s come down those steps ex- 
cepting yon — that I’ll swear to 1” 

“ Well, he’s in the house somewhere, rely upon it ! Keep 
a good watch l Btill . we will continue our search ' If he 
is anywhere on thf J» premises he must eventually fall 
into oar hands !” 

With great vigour, the ofheers continued their search. 

For upwards, of an hour, they ransacked, sis they 
believed, every hole and corner in the building. 

But, without result. 

At tho end of the time mentioned, they all met in .he 
entrance-hall, and looked at one another with disappoint- 
ment on their countenances. 

“ lie don’t seem to bn here,” said one, 41 and, besides, 
what has become of his companion ?” 

This was a question they were not likely to answer 
satisfactorily. 

It was just at that moment that Frank appeared, and He 
said : 

“ Tho rofresnment I spoke of is now quite ready. You 
will find the table laid and everything waiting for you— 
you can partake of the meal or not, just as" you pleaso ; 
you may cither have a snack now and renew your search, 
or finish, and have something to eat and drink after- 
wards.’’ 

“ Many thanks to you, sir,” said the chief officer ; “ but 
we are quite faint a: id tired, and — that is if you will let us 
rest for a little while — we should with your permission 
be very glad to begin tho search afresh, for we are by no 
means certain that he is not on the premises.” 

“ You .vr9 heartily welcome to search as much as you 
think proper ; in fact, I shall not be satisfied myself until 
you have gone carefully over every part of the house ; they 
may be cunning enough to conceal themselves while you 
are here, but as soon as you have departed they will show 
themselves.” 

“Depend upon that, sir,” said the officer — “depend 
upon that.” 

The prospect of a good meal quite revived their spirits. 

Frank led the way into one of* the lower rooms, where 
a very substantial meal had been spread*upon the table. 

They were pleased to see that tliero were several 
flagons of foaming ale as well as bottles of spirits on a 
side table. 

The owner of the houso evidently intended to regale 
them in first-class style. 

They sat down, and in a very little while all were most 
busily occupied in satisfying their appetites, wh’cli, to 
judge by the quantity of food consumed, must have been 
voracious indeed. 

The more they eat, and tho more they drank, tho more 
good-teinpered they got. until after a timo they forgot 
almost all about, Tom King — that is to say. those did who 
were seated at tho table doing justice to the good things 
upon it. 

It must be understood that the commanding officer had 
taken tho precaution to divide his men, one half beiug on 
the watch while the other halt sat down. 

At length those who were on guard were relieved frrrn 
their duty, and those who had satisfied tneir hunger were 
nut in thew .-.c. I 

It was now growing towards morning, and a sb'ght 
drizzling rain was failing, which made it very uncomfort- 
able for those whoso duty it was to remain outside. j 

It was many a day since they had bad such a glorious 
feast, and they felt more inclined to lip down and sleep off 
the effects of it than they did to act the part of sentinels. 

No alarm was given, and the second portion c<f the 
troop was regaled in safety. 

Suddenly, however, a terrific uprmr was heard up- 
stairs. 

It sounded as though" ten thousand hammer? wore 
at work all at once. 

The chief officer had occupied a seat, at the table during 
the whole of tho time, so that now his intellects were in 
rather a confused state. 

Nevertheless he started to his feet upon hearing the 
knocking, and called to hia men to follow him. 

They did so with unsteady steps 

“The library," he said — “the library; that’s whore 
the noise comes from ! Hur/ah ! — perhaps wv snail have 
them yet !” 

TamuUuotuly they dashed into the room. - 


| It was vacant, for the corpse of the admiral had tar 
I Frank’s orders been removed to another chamber. 

I The whole place was filled with the hammering noise, 
fcad the officers looked round about them in stupid sur- 
prise, unable tc tell from what particular spot the noise 
proceeded. 

i The blows were so continuous that they filled tho whole 
apartma -t. 

Sadde. >y the chief officer, who had been u sten : ng 
i intently, Cried : 

I “ Here it is — this is the way ! 3 know the spot where 
| the knocking is — this is it !” 

Uttering these worda somewhat incoherently, ho rushed 
across the room towards tho secret door behind which 
Tom King had boon concealed by Lieutenant Fleming. 


CHAPTER DCLXXII. 

TOM KING ENDEAVOUIIS TO MAKE IIIS ESCAPE FROM THE 
admiral’s mansion. 

In order to explain the cause of the mysterious knocking, 
it will be necessary to advert to the proceedings of Lieu- 
tenant Fleming. 

Having seen the officers all seated at the table, aDd 
busily at work devouring the comestibles upon it, he took 
an opportunity to withdraw. 

Summoning the servants, he ascended the staircase and 
entered the library. 

By hi& directions, the body of tne admiral was, as we 
have already hinted, removed to another chamber. 

This beiug done, he closed the door, and, satisfied that 
he should bo free from interruption, tapped gently against 
the panel. 

Tom knocked in reply. 

Then, pressing upon the spring, the secret door flew 
open. 

“ I think I may congratulate you,” said Frank ; “ the 
danger, I believe, is over.” 

“ Is it so ?” 

“ I think I may venture to say it is. I have induced 
the officers to sit down and "regale themselves after their 
long search ; they are now busily engaged in devouring 
the good things before them.” .. 

“But they are still suspicious ?” said Tom. 

“ They are; aud you must use great circumspection.” 

“ And what ahout those who wero spoken of being 
outside? Do you remember the chief said that lie 
had posted his men all around, so that no one could leave 
the premises unobserved ?” 

“ I recollect that perfectly well.” 

“ Then how have they arranged matters?” 

“ Thus : those who conducted the search are now sit- 
ting down to the meal. As soon as they have finished 
they will be sent outside, and those who have been guard- 
ing before will come in for their share of eatables ” 

Tom nodded. 

“ I should recommend you to wait where yoa. are until 
the guards change ; believe me, I have taken every pains 
to let them have unlimited quantities of ale, and wine, and 
spirits — they are fond of them, I know, and therefore ” 

“ Ylm think I shall stand a better chance of eluding 
them?” said Tear, 'iuterruptiviS him. “ "Well, so (lo L 
Let me again say hew heartily at d entirely I am obliged 
to you.” 

“Don’t mention it— don’t mention it, if you please; 
we’ll look upon it as a mutual obligation ; I do all this 
freely and spontaneously.” 

“ 1 believe it,” said Tom ; “ and I regret that the time 
has come when we must part. I assure you it is a long 
time since I found so agreeable a companion.” 

“ Wo had better not begin to compliment each oilier,” 
said Frank ; “ we should rather keen more ssrious matters 
before our minds. Now, listen! I have an important 
communication to make to you !” 

'■* What is it ?” 

“At the back of tho recess in v.riich you havrbeen 
standing is another secret door more cunningly conteivda 
than tho first.” 

“ Indeed I 1 had so suspicion 6t such a thing.". 

“No one would ; bus in old mansions of this kind, ycu 
know, there are always such things as these. The con- 
struction of this strikes mo as being most admirable.” 

“Admirable indeed !” said Tom. 

« Should by any chance the first secret door be tbfr 
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severed, and tlie leeess revealed, you, I fancy, would 
think of looking for another seeret door leading else- 
where." 

'' Exactly. 

•' And, in your case, you will find that w _£eend door 
leads to safety." 

“ I am glad to hear that. Believe ms, I have been ex- 
ceedingly anxious to know in what manner I should leave 
the mansion.” 

* All may be easy — at least, I hope so.” 

“ What, then, is this communication that you have to 
make ?” 

u This : on the other side of the second seeret do< r is a 
long flight of steep stone steps ; they descend quite to the 
foundation of the building. You must descend them.” 

“ And, I presume, at the bottom 1 shall find a subter- I 
ranoan passage ?” 

“Yes; I co aid tell you, if I had time, a strange tale 
about that very subterranean passage. It wa3 used by an 
ancestor of mine during the reign — if I may so call it — of 
the usurper Cromwell, but it i3 now out of the question." 

‘‘I understand how you mean to serve me,” said Tom. 

“ Thi3 subterrauoan passage has an opening at some dis- 
tance from this spot ?" . 

“ It has. When you reach the bottom of the steps, you 
will find a low door. It will yield to a touch. Yon will 
then be in a long, narrow, but straight passage. Follow 
it fearlessly until you reach its extremity.” 

“ I understand perfectly.” 

“Now. then, for the means cf egress. This is a most 
Important point indeed. For many reasons 1 should be very 
sorry if the existence of this passage was suspected.” 

“Bely upon my caution,” said Tom. “1 will pay the 
utmost attention to all your directions.” 

“ I have no doubt of it. At the end of the passage, 
then, you will find its height decrease so much that you 
will scarcely be able to stand upright. Over your head is 
an iron trap-door, aud now lor the means of raisinsr i* ” 

The lieutenant stepped into tne little ^rret recess, and, 
pressing ano^er spring, caused a little door about six 
wet jg wide to fly open. 

“This,” he said, “was intended as a repository for 
wealth. Large sums have from time to time been cou- 
:ealed in it. Now it is used only to keep this.” 

4.8 he spoke, the lieutenant held a singular-looking in- 
■siri'ment. shaped somewhat like the key of a large 
.'lock. 

“Taice this,” he said, “and at the extremity of the 
passage, in the wall which bars your further progress, you 
will find, a little way from the ground, a small lude. Fix 
(ilia key into it, and then, putting forth your strength, 
turn the handle round and round in the same way as you 
would use a windlass.” 

“ Go on,” said Tom, perceiving that the lieutenant 
paused. “ Believe me, I am all attention." 

“ 1 do not doubt it. I was only anxious to know 
whether you entirely comprehended my meaning. We 
have time now for conversation, because the guard has 
not been changed. But you must remember when once 
you are down in that subterranean passage it will bo too 
late for you to make any inquiries.” 

“ All is simple and clear enough at present. What will 
be the effect of turning the key round in the manner you 
have described ?” 

“It sets in motion some simple yet iag uious machi- 
nery which raises the iron trap-door above. At each 
revolution you will Lear a clicking sound. You may 
then let go of the handle with safety, and the door above 
will not descend into its place, being kept there by a 
ratchet attached to one of the wheels.’’ 

“ And how many revolutions must it ptrlorm ?” 

“ That depends in a great measure on yourself. As 
you turn the handle round you will see the trap-door 
above rise rapidly ; whea ven find there is space enough 
to crawl out, do so.” 4 

“And,” asked Tom, “is the trap-door level with the 
ground ? or by what means is it concealed ?” 

“ It is level with the ground, and on the top of the iron 
door is a good thickness of turf, and the closest scrutiny 
would scarcely discover its existence. The turf is cut 
all round to the shape of the door, so that, when you raise 
it the turf rises also, and when the door falls the I »rf (alls 
also and the erround r resents a level, undisturbed agpear- 
ano» " 
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41 A most excellent contrivance " 

" It is indeed, aud you must understand that the piece 
<fc turf that I have mentioned is near the centre of a kind 
of thicket or shrubbery, some little distance from the man- 
sion.” 

“ I understand all now,” said Tom. “ A thousand thanks 
for your kindness ! My safety I now look upon as assure d 
— tho officers will never find me there.” 

“ 1 think not ; but you must be on your guard. You 
are mistaken, however, in thinking you know all — there 
is one thing more to which I must request your particular 
attention.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“ When you emerge, you will fi»d tbs*; the trap-door 
has been raised, and is held in its position by a notched 
liar (d iron. Thi3 bar j ou mu st give a smart stroke to 
the effect of which will be to remove one of the notches 
from the iron point on which it rests, and the great 
weight of the door will cause it to fall into its place.” 

“Bely upon it. 1 will carry out your instructions in 
every particular,” said Tom. 

“ All that will then remain,” added the lieutenant, will 
be to take care how you emerge from the thicket ; aud 
when ycu have done so, and have no fear of being seen, 
make your way back to your own place of refuge.” 

“ 1 will.” said Tom. u But hark ! — what’s that?” 

Some kind of commotion was going on in the large 
hall, and the lieutenant hastily stepped on to the landing 
to ascertain the cause of it. 

“It’s all right)” he said. “Those men who have 
finished their feast are about to leave the house aud re- 
lieve their comrades. Those who are outside will be 
anxious enough to come in, I’ll warrant so that you may 
reckon upon the guard being changed in a very few 
minutes.” 

“I will wait" “until the other men come 

in.” 

“ It Would le bethlfft.A® ! loutit." 

The police officers took their departure, and a pause ot 
several minutes ensued. 

Then those who had been on duty iu the grounds made 
their appearance. 

The lieutenant informed Tom of their arrival, and told 
him that they were, all seated at the table, without a 
thought of anything except of making a hearty meal 

“ The time, then, has come," said Tom, “ for me to say 
farewell. Good-bye! In all probability we shall never 
meet again. Yet I shall always reinember the great 
service you have done me. Good-bye.” 

“ Farewell," said the lieutenant. “ 1 regret the parting 
quite as much as yoa do, but it is inevitable.” 

Again uttering tho word “farewell,” the lieutenant 
opened the secret door, and allowed Tom to pass 
through. 

He furnished him with a small wax taper; and with 
this in one hand frnd tho singular-looking implement in 
the other, Tom King descended the Spiral staircase. 

The door above was closed upon him with a sharp 
snap. 

He experienced much regret at tins parting, but the 
feeling soon wore off as his curiosity was excited by tho 
d iff erect objects arouud him. 

The darkness in that place was so thick and palpable, 
tnat the wax taper signally failed to disperse it 

It seemed more like "a tiny twinkling star shining 
through a huge black cloud than aught else. Feeling his 
way more than seeing it, Tom King cautiously descended, 
for the steps wero slippery with moisture, and in some 
places overgrown by a kind ol moss, which was very 
treacherous to tread upon. 

Without any accident, however, Tom King traversed 
the whole of the seeret passage until ho came to its ex- 
tremity. 

“ I would give much,” he muttered, “ tc know whether 
there is an officer above ; if set. an alarm will be 
made,” 

There was no help for it, however — the risk must be 
ran. 

He had no means whatever ol ascertaining what was 
going on above. 

Stuoping down, he quickly found the hole of whh.ii the 
lieutenant had spoken. 

Tho handle fitted into it easily, and he con me need 
taming it. 
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He found it required a considerable exertion of strength, 
but caoh revolution of the handle caused the trap-door 
above to rise about an inch, so that he very soon found 
the fresh air blowing on his face. 


CHAPTER DOLXXIII. 


EXPLAINS THE MEANING OP THE VIOLENT HAMMER* 
ING UPON THE SECRET DOOR IN THE LIBRARY 0 > 
THE ADMIRAL’S MANSION. 


tempt to ascertain whether any of his foes were near at 

ha With this, view, ho tooh hold of the edge of the trap- 
door with his fingers, and drew himself up until his eyes 
were on a level with the ground. , , • 1 

All around was very dark and misty-looking, at , 
after several seconds’ observation, he concluded thdt 
, no one was. at hand, and that it would be perfectly safe 

|,f ° Again 1 , ' therefore, he turned the handle, and in a few 
moments had the pleasure of finding the trap-door raise 

. i . rv» ■ a a. _ Un-n 4- /-» nrfltvl 011L. 


As soon as this happened, Tom suspended his opera- 

As the young lieutenant told him, the trap-door re- 
mained raised, and looking up, he caught sight ot tne 
faint, dim light surrounding it. 

Before going any farther, he resolved to make the at 
Ko 144 .— Black £&$«• . 
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to a height sufficient to enable him to crawl out 

He extinguished the taper, and then, with little ti ouble 
drew himself up and scrambled out. 


cue 


Before he could rise to his feet, however, some 

8P AUhough n taken so by surpri-e, Tom Kirg did not 
lose his presence of mind in the least, 
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lie know that Lis lirst effort must be to prevent his as- 
sailant from giving the alarm to Lis comrade?. 

With great suddenness, then, he seized his aggressor 
by the throat, and with such tightness that the" police 
officer was unable to articulate a sound. 

But he was a determined man, and possessed a tolerable 
amount ef courage. 

lie was resolved his prisoner should not easily escape 
him, an 1, had the officer been perfectly sober, Tom Kiug 
would have stood rather a poor chance. 

That one circa instance made a very great iifrerefaoo, a ad 
Tern King’s superiority soon manifested itself. 

All at onee, & new thought darted into the highway- 
man’s mind. 

Thera, was one effectual means of disposing of la ft an- 
tagonist. . ■ 

Summoning up all his energies, he flung the officer to 
the gronnd, and, before lie was aware of vbat be was 
about, Tom thrust him between the ground and the edge 
of die trap-door. 

The officer’s disappearance seemed almost magical, it 
pag so sudden. 

'Peui Li ard him fall with a dull, heavy thud upon ilie 
ground beneath. 

Then all was still. 

Bearing in mind the instructions ho had received, Tom 
King kicked the piece of iron that supported the trap- 
door. 

Down it went with a rush, and then tLe giound pre- 
sented quite an ordinary appearance to look at, especially 
by the dim light there was ground. 

No one would imagine tl-* existence of any such place. 

The officer had been almost strangled, and the fall 
through the trap-door into the passage beneath deprived 
him of what little consciousness he had remaining. 

In a short time, however, he recovered his conscious- 
ness. 

At first all was a blank, and then, with the suddenness 
of lightning, he remembered everything. 

Some horrible curses broke irotn his i i ns. 

“ I am down in this rat-hole a prisoner, I suppose!” he 
exclaimed. “Of course it will be no good for me to try 
to reach the open air ! He has made all secure ir. that 
quarter, I'll be bound! But he must have come from 
somewhere, that’s quito evident.” 

And uttering these words, half aloud and half to himself, 
the officer groped his way along the passage, which he ! 
was easily able to do, for, by extending his arms, lie was 
able to touch the earth on both sides. 

On he went, meeting with no accidents,’ for really there 
were no obstructions in the way. 

Ilad not his intellects been quite so confused, that officer, 
courageous as ho was, would scarcely have ventured to 
walk so boldly and rapidly in the darkness along a pas- 
sage that he knew nothing about. 

Besides which, his excitement was so groat that he 
quite forgot he carried with him a dark lantern, and had 
the means of procuring a lighten bis pocket. 

Suddenly he encountered the door that we have men- 
tioned as being situated at the bottom of the steps. 

He jjgas rather awkward in opening this, but at length 
he succeeded, and groped his way up the secret staircase 
until he reached the top. 

He was convinced that the other extremity of the pas- 
sage was now reached, for in front of him was evidently 
a panel of, wood. 

lie was well aware that just beyond ir^st be one of the 
apartments in the mansion. 

He passed his Lauds rapidly all over tae piece of wood- 
work in front of him, but failed to find anything resem- 
bling a fastening. 

All was porlectJy smooth. 

A deep silence, tod, prevailed arrOui, and the darkness 
seemed to grow more and more intense. 

Then tho terrible thought occurred to this officer that, 
after all, his position might be far more dangerous than 
bo at first Imagined. 

- In all probability,” he told himself “the pa'ssge ter- 
minated in some little-used portion of the mansioi. 

He was aware from experience that all such places were 
very strongly constructed, and he might hare great diffi- 
culty in forcing bis way out. 

The more he thought about this, the more uneasy end 
troubled he became 


“ My comrades are in the house now,” he said. “ I wiB 
attract their attention if I can. When they leave, tbs 
people who live here may refuse to hear me,” 

Growing more and more alarmed each moment, the 
police officer drew a large pistol from his belt. « 

Jfhad a solid, formidable butt, mounted and inlaid with 
brass. 

bcizing hold ot the barrel of this weapon, he ham- 
mered away with great force and vigour upon the piece of 
wood in front of him. 

But so strong and substantial was that inner secret ao^r, 
that it did not even shake beneath his blows. 

As bo found no notice appeared to be taken of tli*3 
summons, a cold sweat started out upon Lis brow, and, 
feeling perfectly desperate, lie drew forth another pistol, 
and renewed his hammering with both. 

He shouted aloud for help, but even in his own *ars his 
voice sounded hushed and muffled, and it certainly was 
not heard by those in the library. 

This, then, is the explanation of -the mysterious knock- 
ing that caused so much consternation to the police 
officer!. 

W. nave stated that they at length discovered tho exact 
spot from which the blows appeared to come, and, as the 
reader knows, they were right. 

The reason they were so puzzled upon this point, is be- 
cause of tho peculiar position of the inner door. 

Had it been upon the panelling of the room, they would 
have understood it at once. 

“ Here it is !” cried the commanding officer. “ We 
have found him at last !” 

In his beery condition, lie did not reflect upon the un- 
likelihood of Torn King creating such a disturbance in 
order that his liidiug-p’ace should he discovered. 

“Down with this panel!” he cried — “down with it— 
we'll have him !” 

“ Had not we better call in the voung gentleman and 
speak to him about it?” said one of the officers, who was 
rather more sober than his leader. “ l should not like to 
do anything that he might consider uncivil.” 

No, nor x — cor I,” said tho chief officer. “Send for 
' him.” 

Frank was accordingly sent for. and on his arrival he 
professed io bo as much • astonished as any of theta, acd 
declared that he knew nothing about it. 

“Then, what had we better do?” asked the chief officer, 
with a hiccough. 

“ That I leav e entirely to you,” replied Frank. “ I am 
only anxious that the rascals should bo captured. How 
they can be there I cannot imagine.” - ' 

“Nor I — nor I,” said the chief officer; “ but they’re 
wonderful fellows.” 

“ Aro they, indeed ?” 

“Yes, and there’s no knowing what they might 
do.” 

“ Then,” said Frank, “it may be some desperate plan of 
theirs — who can tell ?” 

The lieutenant hazarded this supposition, nerc because 
I he thought it was at all likely, but because he fe ared some- 
thing had happened to Tom King, and that ho had 
^adopted this means of entreating assistance. 

? “ Weil, I am going to do my duty,” said the chief 
('officer, with tho dogged obstinaey of a drunken man — “ 1 
am going to do mv duty, and let those who prevent rue do 
so at their peril !” 

“No ouc wants to prevent you,” said Frank, “or, at 
least, I don’t. If they are here I am anxious they should lie 
takc-n prisoners.’' 

• « Y er y good 5 ’ said the chief officer. “ Don’t interfere 
with me ! I know they arc there — I am sure 'of ’it," and 
will pretty soon have a hole in this wall and drag them 
out.” 

So saying, he stooped dovVn and picked up the poker 
from the hearth, close to which he was standing. 

It was no flimsy, modem article, but a heavy, substantial 
bar of iron. 

Beyond all doubt, tho officer count, demolish the pane! 
with that. .. , 

' Before Frank could say a word or interpose, he struck 
the secret door such a terrilic blow somewhere near the 
spot wt ere the spring was situated; that if (lew open at 
once, disclosing the small square recess beyond. 

“ Hurrah !” he cried — “ here we are — got them at Jsat) 
Yorwwd !" . ' 
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So Baying, he flourished the poker round hi a head and 
rushed in. 

To his disappointment the recess was empty. 

But the hammering and knocking continued with tin* 
abated vigour. 

“ There's another door here !” cried tho officer. “ 1 unit 
soon have that down ; and mind you. as soon as ever 1 do, 
rush forward and seize them- -don’t give them time to make 
any resistance !” 

This second door was not demolished quite so readily 
as tho former. 

Tho officer at the top of the staircase found his aivyrn 
subsiding. 

(Evidently liis fi.jnds had heard his summons for assist- 
ance. and were making vigorous efforts to lib 'rate him. 

Tho chief officer was not able to wield tho poker in 
that little reces» with so much effect as he had done in 
the room beyond. 

Determined, however, to make one effort, he struck the 
door a terrific blow, and flung himself against it at the 
same time. 

Uuluokily, lie put forth about ten times the amount of 
force that was required. 

He dashed the whole weight of his body against the 
doc r, which opened as easily and quickly as though E-Jme 
one had been at great pains to oil the hinges. 

Some rather curious effects followed. 

The first was, that the officer on the top of the steps 
received such a sudden blow on his uose by the violent 
opening of the door, that he turned head-over-heels, and 
in that fashion revolved to the bottom of the flight. 

The chief officer, having given himself so much impetus, 
could not stop, consequently, he shot down tha stalls 
after his subordinate head-first. 

The other officers in obedience to his orders rushed for- 
ward also. 

The idea that there might bo a staircase commencing at 
the very threshold of that inner secret door never once 
entered their minds, and it was not until some half dozen 
of them had rolled down the steps after their leader that 
the discovery was made. 

The remainder then stopped, looking in each othsr’s 
faces with blank dismay. 

Then evidences that a great commotion was going on 
apparently in the bowels of the earth reached their ears. 

“Lights — lights!” said the officer, who had suggested 
that Frank should be sent for — “ lights ! We must descend 
those stairs, and ascertaiu what has happened.” 

Lights were rapidly procured, and the remainder of 
the force descended slowly and carefully. 

With much difficulty they raised their comrades, who 
lay in a confused and struggling mass at the bottom. 

■All were very much the worse for their tumble, efpe- 
cially tho chief officer, who was quite insensible. 

The other officer who had been the cause of all this 
disturbance was just returning to consciousness. 

After some delay all were carried up into tho library. 

In the meanwhile the officer once or twice mentioned 
as having his senses more about him than the rest, hastily 
made an examination of the passage, but failed to dis- 
cover either any mode of exit from it, or any traces of 
the highwayman 

When ho returned to the library he found his com- 
mander had opened his eyes and was beginning to realise 
what had taken place. 

He was in a very damaged condition, and so wss the 
officer who had preceded bun in his fall. 

“ Who was it made all that hammering?” gasped tho 
chief- “What did it mean ?” 

“ It was Wilcox, sir,” said ono of thee — " he did it " 

“ Was it you, Wilcox ?” asked the chita officer, angrily. 

“It was, 6ir, but ” 

“ Take tnat, you idiot — take that !” interrupted ins okisf, 

and don’t you play such a fool’s game as tli&i again, or 
ft will lie worse for you ! Take that, and that as wed, and 
tab me how you like it. T 

CHAPTER DCLXXIV. 

TOM KING MANAGES to REACH THE CAVK IN SAI'ETT and 

CLAUDE DU VA LIS CALLED UPON TO RELATE THE PAR- 
TICULARS OP HIS EARLY I4FE. 

As he spuke these words, the chic/ officer broke awa; from 
held him, or rather who had placed them- 


selves so as to support him, and rushed towards 
Wilcox. 

Every time he cried “ Take that !” ho administered a 
sharp crack with his clenched fist. 

Evidently, Wilcox did not like it at all, hut that was 
•>f uo consequence, for the chief officer continued just the 
same until compelled to pause through sheer exhaustion. 

“Now, you villain, 1 * he cried, “explain yourself — ex- 
plain yourself, I say ! What is the lneau/ug of all this ?’ 

Wilcox at this juncture presented a truly deplorable 
spectacle. 

His nose had been severely injured by the blow it r<- ■ 
eei ve- * from die door, and was swelled up to something 
like three times its natural size when his chief com- 
men.vd the attack upon him. 

Now all his countenance was puffed up round it, while 
a ruby stream trickled down his chin on to his neck- 
cloth. 

He made an odd snuffling sound when ho was spoken 
to, and endeavoured to reply. 

Fearing to receive fresh violence made him try hi3 best 
to give an account of what had happened. 

Accordinglv he did so, though his narrative was some 
what, confused. 

When it was found that he had actually had one of the 
highwaymen in his grasp, all the other officers' gavo vent 
to a perfect howl, and seemed more than half-inclined tc 
rush forward in a body and inflict summary punishment 
upon him. 

They were restrained more by the voice of their leader 
than aught else. 

“ Come,” he said — “ make haste ! We must not trouble 
ourselves any further with that fool ! Follow me J” 

So saying, lie staggered from the room, for he had not 
yet recovered from the effects of his fall, though recent 
events had gone far towards sobering him. 

11 is men of course followed in Lis footsteps, not even 
excepting Wilcox. 

Planting his hat firmly on his head, tho chief officei 
led the way out of the house, and hastened towards 1 the 
thicket that had been described to him. 

He reached it in a few moments, and trampling down 
the shrubs, finally stood on the little open space we hav 
mentioned. 

He called then for lanterns, and when the light of 
about half a dozen of them was directed upou the 
ground they were able to make out not only the posi- 
tion of the trap-door but also evident indications of a 
sharp struggle having taken place. 

Of the highwayman, however, not a singlo trace re- 
mained. 

He summoned those ho had posted in various positions, 
and inquired from them whether they had seen anything 
suspicious. 

He was answered in the negative. 

'There was no trace left of the highwayman beyond the 
thicket. 

They could see where ho had forced his way out, but 
nothing further. 

From this, it is evideut that Tom King succeeded in 
getting away from the admiral’s mansion unseen. 

Such being the case, there can be little interest in de- 
scribing the doings of the police officers. 

Wo will return, then, to the highwayman. 

As soon as he had disposed of Wilcox, Tom stood 
perfectly still and listened. 

Then lie cautiously crept away, keeping his body close 
to the ground, and passing about midway between two of 
the sentinels. 

Wfitn he had once passed them, the remainder of his 
jMirney was simple enough. * 

; Jlo made for Epping Fores*, hu ent/und it c.1 ths 
uetcr st point. 

When he found himself beneath fee trees, w feeling of 
complete safety came over him. 

But the night was almost over, and he was well aware 
his comrades would be looking and waiting for him. 

It was just before daybreak when he roughed the cava 
where he found his friends secure and safe enough. 

Nothing whatever had occurred d'uing his alienee to 
disturb their trauqmiity. 

The same words will apply to several days that 
followed. 

It was plain to be seen, however, that tha highwaymen 
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frere chafing under the restraint this placed upon them-— 
lacy were all desirous to be up and doing. 

On his return, ToiryKing, as a matter of coumo. related 
all that had befallen him. 

At first he was apprehensive that the officers would 
discover their whereabouts. 1 

lie imagined that after they became aware of his actual 
presence at the admiral’s mansion they would jump to the 
conclusion that it was in Epping Forest where they h d 
taken rc-fuge ; and, indeed, such might have been tbo case 
even then, although they had remained undisturhed, for at 
that time the forest was of such great extent that it would 
have requin d a long time to search over every part c f it 
provided they bad no clue to guide them. 

Every precaution was taken to guard against diseovr^T, 
and no ouo ventured to go far away from tho open 
space in front of the cave. 

Maud was progressing slowly but favourably t'Xv&tds 
recovery — it might be said indeed that she was out of 
danger, 'and Dick experienced a feeling of great relief on 
that account. 

Yet, the time hung heavily upon their hands, anu every 
day it became more and more difficult to find some- 
thing with which they could occupy themselves. 

Or tho fourth day after Tom’s aiventure, the friends 
were all assembled in the little open space. 

It was a glorious, bright, sunshiny day, and the atmo- 
sphere was wanu and genial, uot at all in accordance with 
the season of the year. 

“ Claude,” saidi ack, breaking in upon the silence wfiich 
bad lasted several .aiuutea, “do you recollect our sojourn 
in Enfield Chavs ?” 

“ .Jwb, very swell. What of It ?” 

“ One night, while we were there, yon promised to 
relate your history — you even began it.” 

“Yes, I remember, and we were interrupted by hearing 
that strange cry that came from the lips of tho wounded 
poachf r.” 

“Exactly; and since then wo have not heard another 
word of it.’ 

“It’s a good thought,” said Dick, “it will serve to 
while away the time, and make the day pass more plea- 
santly if you, Claude, will finish what you then begun, and 
relate your adventures up to the time of your meeting 
with Sixteen-String Jack.” 

“I don’t mind,” said Claude, who was seated ujion the 
trunk of a fallen tree — “I will gladly do anything to 
amive you, though, for my own paid, I am not Very fond 
of raking up the past.” 

“Never mind that — let us hear your story — your life 
from the commencement, recollect, up to the time of yonr 
meeting with Jack.” 

“And after that,” said Tom King, “we will call ttpon 
Sixteen-String Jack for his story.” 

This proposal was at, once eagerly assented to by all 
parties. 

“ Give me five minutes to think,” said Claude Duval, 
covering his face with his hands, so as to shut out external 
objects, “and tlieu I &hall l-e able to tell 3-ou my tale 
plainly and straightforwardly, without omitting anything, 
or having to go back ” 

“ Agreed — agreed !” 

'A bile Claude was thus engaged In refreshing his 
memory and calling up recollections of the past, his com- 
panions ranged themselves around in convenient positions, 
and prepared to listen to every word he was about to 
eay. 

All farcied that some kind of mystery nung ever -Duval's 
early fife, and tliey were curious to know whether their 
speculations were well founded. 

About his adventures previous to his meeting vritn 
Tom King, the Lighwaymen knew nothing, or *ery 
little. 

It is true, from time to time hints had been dropped re- 
specting it, but even Sixteen-String Jack, Claudes oldest 
associaie, knew so little of his story that he wad'x«d with 
quite as much eagerness for the first word? «<i ; d Any af ths 
others 

At length Claude moved Lis hands frets Wo 
looked around him. 

Perceiving that they were all waiting for him to e* ' 
roence, he cleared his voice and spoke M follows : 


] CJIAPTEE DOLXXV. 

I QjAtTDB COMMENCES HIS HISTORY, AND RELATM AS 
ANECDOTE OK 1IIS UNCLE, THE GREAT CLAUDE DUVAL, AJ TB 
CT UIS MAJESTY KING CHARLES THE SECOND. 

“ If I recollect right, when you wanted me to relate my 
history’ on a previous occasion, you requested me to begin 
at tho very begiuniug, and I suppose that is just ^hat you 
desire at the present time ?” 

“ Decidedly.” 

“ Well, then, I will commence with saying that I feel 
myself rather in doubt as to whethor I am a Frenchman 
or an Englishman. I prefer to think the latter: and It 
see-ns to me, I have about as much claim to one as to the 
other — 1 suppose 1 can please myself. 

“ My father and mother were both born fn England. a t 
were their parents before them ; but originally, the family 
was a French onc ; as the name alone will show. My 
parents, nevertheless, always considered themselves 
English, but, from particular reasons, they left England 
and crossed over to Normandy, whore I was born. It is 
an iuduferent, unimportant matter, and those who like 
may dispute about it; however, I maintain I am English, 
and have spent the greater part of my life in this land. 

“ The circumstances I mentioned as causiug my 
parents to go over to Normandy are worth more than 
passing mention. 

“ Of course you have every one heard of the great 
Claude Duval, who ran such a remarkable career in the 
rc ign of King Charles the Second ?” 

“ Of course we have,” was the reply — " and it is not 
likely ho will ever bo forgotten." 

| Well, then, it was through this great Claude Duval, 
who wai p'v nude, that my pan uts left England. He 
created such' a comniot""'’* throughout the whote land tbai 
everyone bearing his name was tooseu it not wt*o 

suspicion at least with curiosity, and in order *0 v**t§e 
tho impertinent questions of numerous people, my parent* 
crossed the channel. 

“ I happened to be the youngest child of a very largo 
family, and my father was also a younger eon, so that 
when I was boru my uncle had betfti dead something like 
thirty years.” 

“ Stay a moment,” said Dick, “ I have no donbt you 
Imve in your remembrance some anecdotes relative to thip 
uncle of yonrs; if so, let us hear them first, and then go on 
with your own history afterwards.” 

This proposal was greeted with acclamation, and 
Claude replied : 

“ I daresay I could remember three adventures of his, 
and if you like I will tell them at once.” 

| “ Then do so — pray do so !” 

“One day, then, Claude Duval set out upon a highway 
f expedition — I say one day, for such was his daring and 
contempt for the authorities that he frequently stopped 
people by daylight. 

“ He was also very fond cf high life, and adopted 
numerous schemes to get introduced to the mansions of 
tne nobility. 

“In this he frequently succeeded, and more than cnee 
he gained admission to the Court, and one day he was 
seen walking arm-in-arm with the King. 

“ However, that is not tho adventure I spoke of ; but it 
was brought into my mind because the place he selected 
for his adventure was at Windsor, where the King was 
then staying. 

“ On that very morning there was «.o be a grand hunt , 
hut Claude interfered and spoiled much of the sport. 

“ Passing through a portion of the forest, he saw * 
person on horseback advancing towards him whom be 
recognised in a moment. This was Sir Thomas Roper, 
the Master of the King’s hounds, and the individual who. 
had the direction of the whole affair. 

“Although within a very short distance at Windsor 
Castle, and although Sir Thomas Roper’s men might be 
close in tho rear, yet Claude Duval rode up to him, and. 
putting a pistol to his breast, called upon him to deliver. 

“It was iu vain Sir Thomas cursed a.nd swoie, and re- 
fused to deliver up any of his wealth. Claude, who pos- 
sessed great strength, seized him, drag-ged him from rue 
horse, and tied him neck and heels together, and took fifty 
pounds cut of his pocket. He then se ;urod the kmgfit’* 

| norse to m neighbouring tree, and w file doing e®, n* 
IvIiOTied: 
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“ * f>'r w, 8ir Thomas, von see what yov "havs gm by 
/onr obstinacy ; if you hao given rot this u»g of gold at 
first 1 should have let you ride on unmolested ; as it is, 
yon will have to remain where you are for the present, 
and it strikes mo, that instead of leading the hunt foe his 
Majesty, his Majesty will have to hunt for you !’ 

“ With these words, Claude Duval rode off, and, ma big 
some change in his apparel, presently had the audacity to 
join iu the King’s train as ». was setting out from ‘the 
castle. -■ ? 

“ Great was the outcry for Sir 'Thomas iteper, But He 
was nowhere to be Found. The King was furious with 
rage, and declared that without the keeper of the hounds 
was discovered the hunt could not take place. 

Claudo then whispered to a gentleman near him. that 
he believed Sir Thomas was in a certain part of the forest 1 
ai some distance off, and offered to show them the spot. 

‘•This whisper was passed from one to another until it 
reached the ears of royalty itself. Then the King, turn- 
ing round, requested this stranger — for so Claude was 
looked upon — to lead the way to the place he had men- 
tioued.” 

“ Ilo must have had a rare audacity to have ventured 
upon that,” said Turpiu. “ I question whether be oonid 
succeed in doing such a thing now.” 

“It would be quite impossible,” was the reply; “but 
you must not forget, that the time I am speaking of was 
'ust after the Restoration. Everyone was filled with joy, 
ind numberless people flocked around the King. You 
know, or have heard, of the riotous, extravagant manner 
iu which ho treated them, and a great deal of Court cere- 
mony was at that time set aside. Mere especially 
were the French people welcome to the King, for ho could 
not forget what friends they had been to him iu his lung 
exile. 

“ I should have mentioned that Claudo whispered to 
the gentleman near him in French, for he understood the 
language perfectly well, and could speak it as readily as 
Engnsn. 

“ Well, then, he led the King and his courtiers a fine 
dance through Windsor Forest. He picked out the mud- 
diest, dirtiest parts he could find. He was careless as to 
the consequences to himself, and as he led tho way all the 
others followed, not wishing to hold back when another 
went so boldly for ward lest unwoitky imputations should 
be east upon them. 

“For several hours tho bunting party did Retiring but 
force their way through tangled thickets and thorny 
brushwood until there was not one whose dress was not 
torn to shreds, and whose ekin was not scored all over 
like a joint of pork. 

“ When he had carried on this diversion long enough, 
he brought them round to tho identical thicket where he 
had left the unfortunate master of tho huunds. He did 
this because the King was grqwing angry and tired. He 
was aware if it was discovered that he had been playing 
a practical joke upon his Majesty and his nobles the con- 
sequences ivould bo serious. 

r “ Great was the astonishment of all parties when they 
saw Sir Thomas iying down close to ats horse’s f°3t iu 
such a ridiculous position. The King falrij laughed aloud, 
and demanded to know the reason why he was in such a 
predicament. 

‘“Unbind me first, your Majesty, was tve reply. 

1 My neck and heels were never so close together before, 
and I am afrabi l shall never be able to straignten my 
body out again !’ 

“ The King ordered the rope to be out, and then Sir 
Thomas was profuse in hi« excuses and regrets, tic in- 
cluded by saying : 

“ 1 1 trust your Majesty, although deprived ot my pie- 
*ence. has nevertheless had some sport.’ 

“ * Yes,’ was the reply, as his Majesty looked at his 
own tattered garments aud those of the nobles around 
him, ‘ we have „ad tare Eport to-day. Have you ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, d — n it, I have ! Pray exase me, your Mavsty * 
he added, immediately, ‘ it was quite a shy of the totnmei 

“ ‘ WelL, what sport have you had ?’ « 

“Sir Thomas remembered how much tbs adventure 
had cost him, so, for the life qf him, he could not help 
replying : 

“All I have had I have paid d— d de»r for, j«<sr 
Majesty.’ 

“ The King was not averse to an oath now and then, u 
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i doul.tics 9 ye- are aware, and the rueful appearance of £5r 
: Th vnas Roper pat him quite in a good temper. 

| . ; Come, now,’ he added, eiil-i laughing, ‘ what has hap 

! pened ? - 

“ 4 Why, your Majesty, I was encountered by a — par* 
don me again if I say a d — d scoundrel, for I don’t know 
what else to call him ! Quire against my desire, be bound 
me neck and heels, as you saw, and then had the impu- 
dence to charge me fifty pounds for doing it, although T 
would gladly enough have, spared him the trouble.’ 

“ The King laughed immoderately, and so did all the 
train, Claude Duval himself included." 

“With many grimaces and contortions. Sir Thomas 
straightened his body, and then, mounting tiis horse, 
joined tho King’s train which now moved off towards the 
castle. 

“ It so chanced that Claude had no opportunity to with- 
draw, and before he had gone many yards, be found Sir 
Thomas looking at him very intently, for it happened that 
they were riding close together. 

“The worthy knight believed he recognised Claude, 
and yet could scarcely believe such a thing. The convic- 
tion settled upon him, however, before he had gone many 
yards, and so he cried out s 

“ ‘ Your Majesty — your Majesty, the scoundrel who 
robbed me is now riding in your train !’ 

“ The cavalcade stopped in a moment, and a scene of 
great confusion ensued. The King’s curiosity was roused, 
and he commanded Sir Thomas to point out bis assail- 
ant. 

“ ‘ There he is !’ he said, pointing to Claude Duval — 
‘that’s him! I will swear to him out of a thousand!’ 

“ Public attention being thus fixed upon Claude, every- 
one suddenly remembered that this was the first time 
Claude had been seen in their company. 

“ ‘ Who are you, sir ?’ said the King, addressing him. 

“ Claude knew how to reply, and quit© unabashed, be 
aeswered . 

44 A Frenchman, yefur Majesty.’ 

*‘I know that; but who are you? State your name 
and condition !’ 

“ ‘Every word your Majesty utters is to me a com- 
mand,’ replied Claude, with a bow, ‘and therefor© I 
throw myself upon your Majesty’s clemency, and say that 
I am Claude Duval !’ 

“ The commotion increased tenfold at this announce- 
ment, and Claude Duval took advantage of a general 
movement to shrink back. He touched his horse sharply 
with the spur, and placed himself quite clear of the throug. 

“ ‘ Your Majesty,’ he cried, ‘ I trust will forgive me ! It 
was nothing more than a frolic, after all, and l believe it. 
has caused every one some amusement! 1 

“ ‘You have been playing what you think a devilish good 
joke, Claude Duval !’ said the King. ‘ But let me give you 
a caution !’ 

“ Claude bowed. 

“ ‘ Don’t try anything cr this sort again. As you say 
it was a frolic, I forgive you, but upon cue condition 
only !’ 

“ 4 A thousand thanks, your Ma jesty ! he replied * Let 
mo know tho nature of your commands !’ 

“ ‘ Why, yon must return the bag of gold you took from 
Sir Thomas, and make him that reparation. It’s not fair 
ihat he should lose so much by the transaction, and that 
you should gain all the profit.’ 

“ 4 Pardon ue, your Majesty — would yon allow me to say 
a few words ? I am a highwayman, and what I take I am 
bound by tho laws of my fraternity never’ttr return ; but 
I cave ttsard you owe Sir Thomas some long arrears of 
salary, amounting to about ten times the stun I have 
taken ! If you will pay him that on your return to the 
castle ho will not begrudge me a trifling commission 
SQoh as 1 nave taken !” , 

44 While he was speaking, Claude Duval saw the King a 
countenance change. He did not at all relish being told 
f of his debts in this manner, and no doubt, if Clan lo cad 
been foolish enough to linger, the adventure vroulwhave 
ended disagreeably enough for him. 

“ No sooner had he spoken, however, than, witW.^mno 
and a bow, he turned his horse’s head, and before the 
King could recover his composure he was quite lost, to 
eight among the trees. A pursuit was commenced, but it 
had no effect. The adventure got wind, and I can assure 
you that Claude Duval was qu'tethetalkcf tho kingdom* 



CHAPTER DCLXXV1. ?! l \ ' j 

A SECOND ANECDOTE, OF CLAUDE DUVAL, SHOWING HOW 
HE DANCED A COKASTO WITH A LADY ON HOUNSLOW 
HEATH. • v, ' • '■ *' 

While relating this anecdote, Claude Dava) was fre- 
quently interrupted by bursts of laughter from his eon,- 

pardons, « 

“Capital — capital I" they cried, with tears in their eyes. 
M That's a capital joke l 1 never Leanl of that adventure 
before !” 

“I believe it’s quite correct,” said Claude. “I n&ve 
heard it, told many and many a time ; but, however, I will 
make baste and give you the two others, and then go on 
with my own history.” 

M It the others are aa good as the first,” said Hick, 
“ pray don’t hurry ! You can put your own history of 
till to-ntorrow, it you think proper." 

“ WelL just as you like ; I am quite willing . to do my 
best to make the time pass pleasantly. With regard to 
this next anecdote, however. I faucy you must have heard 
of it before ; but many incorrect versions ate current ; this, 
however, is the right one : 

“ A certain nobleman, whose name I don’t remember — 
in fact. 1 have never beard it — was once riding over 
Hounslow Heath in bis carriage. He had his wife with 
him. a sprightly, charming young girl, and quite young 
enough to be his daughter — in fact, he was a middle-age .> 
man. and she was but little more than a child. * '' 

“This nobleman hud also in the carriage along with 
him the sum of four hundred pounds, and of this Claude 
was aware, and he resolved to take possession of it. 

“ This nobleman’s wife, young as she was, knew the 
value of money very well, and was exceedingly fond oi 
it. Her husband either could not or would not support 
all her extravagancies, and frequently refused her de- 
mands for money. 

“ But this lady possessed the strange accomplishment 
of playing most, exquisitely upon a kind of miniature 
flageolet that was cotapc ted of the most valuable mate- 
rials, and worth a very large sum. The sounds that came 
from it were extremely sweet and beautiful, and would 
har e enthralled the ear of anyone who was at all sensible 
to the influence of music. 

“ The nobleman wa? an ardent votary of the Terpsi- 
chorean art, but above all he delighted fa listening to the 
sweet strains of his wife’s flageolet, She eoc-n becamo 
awaie of this, and turned the circumstance to her own 
advantage, -• \ ~ r \ 

“Whenever she wished to cajole him into complying 
with her wishes or demands, she produced this instru- 
ment, and played upon it until she gained his consent to 
what she required ; 1 

“ On the' present occasion, she knew that he had this 
large sura of money in the carriage, and begged for halt 
of it ; but her husband was inexorable, and refused to 
listen to her appeal. She then deutanded a hundred 
pounds, one-fourth of the whole sum. but this he also re- 
fused, stating the whole amount was due, and that he 
must pay it to a certain creditor in London 
“ The lady used every artifice she was mistress of. and, 
failing in all of them Bhe at last resorted to the flageolet. 
Never had she played so sweetly and beautifully as on 
that night while leaning back in .he carriage. The in- 
terior of the vehicle was quite'dark. or nearly so, and the 
music was of that character wliioh sounds best trrhen 
heard In the darkness. . 

“ When she imagined % requisite eflect had been pro- 
duced upon her husband, she paused in her piayiug, w~idi 
the iuteution of renewing her demands. But she paused 
for, to her intense astonishment, she heard somewhere 
dose at Land strains exactly similar to those whicb had 
just been breathed from her own instrument The only 
fljfferendS, “‘deed, was that the note* were load** ami 
more powerful in tone. 

*5 1 should have told you that Claude travel was load of 
tnusie, aud that his favourite instrument was a flageolet. 
He could piay upon it with great grace and skill, and. so 
fond of it was he, that he rarely travelled without carry- 
ing this instrument in one of his pockets. 

“ He intended to stop the nobleman s coach, and rode 
across the heath close to the door ol the vehicle with that 
intention, when all at once he heard the sweet isotes I 
tare mentioned. He was aa much charmed as the noble- 


man himself, although the sound was very faint. But he 
followed the carriage, and, as seen as the lady pauaen, 
began to play himself 

“The lady listened tor some time m surprise, and then 
pulled the checkstring. The coachman ■ stopped in a 
moment, and as soon as he did 'so, Claude rode up to the 
door with the flageolet in one hand and his hat in the 
other. He bowed profoundly to both inmates of the car- 
riage. V ^ 

1 But the light of one of the lamps shone into his 
countenance,' arid, as Claude Dnval was at that time quite 
a noted character, the nobleman and his wife recognised 
him instantly. «• - ’~- 

“'Lhe Lady’s heart fluttered with delight, for Claude 
had a reputation for gallantry sueh as no other man had 
ever possessed- But the nobleman muttered several oaths 
between his teeth, for he looked upon the four hundred 
pounds as no longer his own, 

“ Claud* was not only charmed by the lady’s music, but 
by her extreme loveliness, and. therefore, making another 
bow, he said : 

“ 1 1 trust my lord, that you will not refuse me a trifling 
favour. It wiU do you no harm, aud will afford me very 
great delight.’ 

“Claude paused for the nobleman to reply, but, as he 
said nothing, he continued 

“ ‘1 air lady, would you do me the favour to alight for a 
moment, and dance a coranto with me on the heath ?’ 

“ ‘Now, d •* began the nobleman, in an angry voice. 

but the second word died away in a whisper on hi* 
lips. " ' V. 

“All at one*, he thought of the four hundred pounds 
which he had had ne rittle trouble to obtain, and he 
thought to himself that he would rather allow- his wife to 
dance on the heath with Claude Duval than ho would lose 
his gold. 

“The lady simpered, and held out her hand without 
the slightest hesitation, The adventure presented itself 
to her in a charming aspect. 

“ She kuew it would get talked about, and it would 
be a great gratification to her to boast ofit. 

“Claude wanted no other reply, hut handed the lady 
out of the carnage in a second. The nobleman made a 
movement as though to detain her. but then ha thought 
again of his money, and changed Iris mind. 

“ Claude led his partner to a smooth place on the heath, 
and then bowed to her profoundly, according to the 
fashion of. the times. 

“ It was a strange, stately kind of dance, very different 
to those in vogue at tho present day. The partners stood 
opposite to each other at some distance, and the closest 
contact that was permitted was a* occasional touch of the 
very tips of the fingers, when the arms were extended, at 
full length; '■ r> 

“Claude! accompanied the dance by playing on his 
flageolet, which be did very clevorly, and' danced so 
lightly aud so well in his heavy riding boots, that it 
would have filled a Loudon dancing-master with envy to 
have seen him. --4 n \ ' 

“ When the dance was over, C'aude led his fair partner 
back to the carriage with all possible ceremony and re- 
spect. 

“During its continuance the nobleman had remained 
seated amusing himself by biting Iris lips fiercely, and 
now aud then rapping out an oath, by way of varying 
this amusement whenever he saw his wife look smilingly 
and lovingly at the high way mart. More than once he 
was on the poiut of springing out, aud it was nothing but 
bis gold that restrained him. 

“The lady took her scat in the carriage again, and 
Claude thanked her once more for her condescension. 
Then he lingered by the carriage door 
“ * What do you require now, sir?’ said the nobleman, 
gruffly, %‘t"- ' ' S C T • ' j I 

My lord,* retained Claude, ‘you have tour hundred 
pound 3 with you in the carriage, done up in four leather 
bags.* ‘ ' f- ! V 

“ ‘ And what of that, sir— what of that?’ 

“‘Nothing,’ said Claude. *omy with so largo a emu a 1 
money by you; it seems strange that your lordship should 
have forgotten to pav tho musician,’ 

u t Well, d — n- — ' but the nobleman paused. 

“ ‘ I had not forgotten,’ he added, aud while ho pro- 
nounced the words he stooped down and prolueed front 
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•»»«>>rj*r4th one of the seats a bag of gold. He placed it 
• 1 \V¥to«ip Duval’s hands, who bowed profoundly. 

“ flfauiHhanks, my lord, for your liberality ; it shall not 
be without benefit to you. I am well aware that you have 
three hundred pounds more, and when I set oat to-night 
I determined to possess myself of the whole amojard, but 
1 will be content with v hat your lordship has so f r e*,y 
given me. Yon may retain the remainder ’ 

f: * Thanks for year generosity ! 1 know full well, if you 
chose, you could take it, for I should cot think of risking 
my life in an encounter wit 1 ' you.’ 

* OlaE.te bowed to the implied compliment, end 
answered : 

‘ * 1 will even go still further. Between this and Lon- 
don you may possibly be stopped b» others of mypiofes- 
»um. Should this be the case, say to ,hem : *• Hawks lly by 
night!” and they will allow you to pass on unmolested.’ 

“ • Thanks — thanks again ! You are indeed a generous 
fellow, Claude, and what I have heard of you is fully 
proved by your conduct to-night.’ 

“ ‘ Aceept my best thanks,’ said Claude, placing his hand 
upon his breast and bowing to the lady. ‘Believe me, 
your fair image is indelibly impressed upon my heart and 
will always remain there. I shall never forget you. I 
trust, however, we may meet again and under as pleasing 
circumstances. Farewell !’ 

‘“Farewell, sir!” she replied. ‘You have been more 
fortunate with his lordship than I have !’ 

1 do not understand you, iny Indy!’ 

“‘Why, he was deaf to my appeal when I asked him for 
one of those bags of gold yon are about to carry away !’ 

“ ‘ Cau it be possible?’ 

“ ‘ It is true, sir V 

“ ‘ I am astonished ! — I should have imagined anyone 
would be delighted to bo your slave ?’ 

“ * Ah, sir ! — you speak like all other gay deceivers !’ 

“ ‘ How so ?’ 

“ ‘ The promises are fair enough ; but when it comes to 
the performance it is another matter !’ 

“ ‘ My lady ! I trust you do not include me in that impu- 
tation !’ 

“ The lady shrugged her shoulders. 

“ ‘ Tut rac to the test !’ 

“ ‘ You know my necessities !’ 

‘“For money?’ 

“‘Yes !’ 

“ * Then, lady, on ray knees I make you an offer of the 
whole. Take it— pray take it!’ 

“ ‘ Ah, sir!’ said the lady, with & sigh, ‘ you aro indeed 
different to ’ 

“ ‘ No comparisons, lady. Here, take this gold — I give 
it freely, and this is all I will take by way of return !’ 

“As he spoke, Claude Duval sprang up, placed the gold 
in the lady’s lap. bent forward and imprinted a passionate 
kiss upon her lips 1 

“ Then leaping down before either the nobleman r~ his 
wife could recover from their astonishment, he g&hoped 
off in the darkness, leaving the pair to ride home to 
London — tha husband in anything but an amiable frame 
of mind!” 


CHAPTER DCLXXVII. 

A THIRD ADVENTURE OF CLAUDE DUVAL’S, SHOWING HOW 
HE PLATED THE DEVIL AT A ROADSIDE INN. 

“And that was the end of that adventure, I suppose?” 
said Dick Turpin, perceiving Lis companion pause, 

“ Yes ; I have never heard any more !” 

“Nor whether he ever saw the lady again?" 

“No.” h 

“ Well, it was as cool and daring as the other 
“ Quite so ; but I presuino you have heard this before ?” 
“ Boi ething like it !” 

“ Well, ’his is the correct version of the affair.” ' 
“Then kt us have the third adventure.’ 

“With all my heart! After that I think we will let 
him rest in peace!” 

“ / 1 you will !” 

“This third anecdote, then, is little known— ihnugh I 
bobevfi it is perfectly true ! In fact, I may say I am sure 
of itr 

“ Procee d, then !” 

“ Early one evening, some time after his adventure with 
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the lady on the heath, Claude Duval found himself re*; 
the village of Beaconsiiekl. 

“Looking along the high-road, he perceived in tko 
distance the sign of a public-house, or roadside inn. 

“Riding on a little farther, he saw the sign was the 
Crown. 

“ At length arriving opposite the building, he observed 
a great number'd peuple, while inside some extraordinary 
festivity was going on. 

“Lights weiv gleaming from all tho windows, and the 
strains of music could be plainly heard. 

“ From tho manner in which the shadows swept past 
the windows it was evident that dancing was going on 
within. 

“ Believing nimself to bo little if at all known in that 
part of the country, Claude Duval determined to go inside 
and ascertain what was going on. 

“ Tho fact was he ran rather short of cash, and was 
anxious to replenish his purse as soon as he conveniently 
could. 

“ Tho ostler came forward and Claude surrendered 
his horso, at the same time giving the ostler strict injunc- 
tions as to what ho was to do, accompanying them with 
a crown-piece, to prevent any of the details from slipping 
his memory. 

“ The ostler was unused to such fees, and prepared to 
treat Duval with every imaginable respect, for he was 
under the impression that ho must be a nobleman at tho 
very least. 

■‘This done, Claude entered tho house, and sat down in 
tho public room, in which several persons were seated. 

“ So unpretending was Claude’s demeanour, that he at- 
tracted but little attention. 

“ He soon singled out a person, who seemed likely to 
answer his purpose. 

“ This was au old man who seemed half-farmer, half- 
grazier. 

“ He was talking to an acquaintance, and Claude heard 
him say that he had agreed to stay all night at tho inn, 
because he was afraid to travel in the darkness, as he had 
over a hundred pounds in his pocket. 

“His acquaintance applauded his prudent determina- 
tion. 

“ Claude nodded, though none topk notice of the move- 
ment. 

“ He Lad resolved, In spite of all precautions that might 
be taken, that the money should be his. 

“Not long afterwards, the oM fanner — for such I will 
call him — asked the landlord what was going on up- 
stairs. 

“ He was informed that it was a rejoicing held annually 
in the village, and that the sports terminated by a kind of 
ball in the evening. 

V As I am going to pass the night here,’ said the farmer, 
‘perhaps you would not mtnd allowing me and my ac- 
quaintance to go up and join the merrymakers ?’ 

•‘ ‘ Certainly not !’ said the landlord. ‘ 1 can assure you 
the company will be very glad to see you, You are 
heartily welcome!’ 

“Having gained this permission, the farmer and his 
file iff! left the room, and ascended the stairs. 

“ bin it was necessary that Claude should follow them, 
ana uris. to speak the truth, he was nothing loth to do. 

“ He called the landlord aside, anil made the same request 
to him that the others had done, and it was granted with 
the stuno readiness. 

“ Mounting a flight of rude stairs, Claude pushed open a 
doer, and fotrad himself in a large room, which, judging 
by appearances, Lad to a great extent been extemporised 
for the occasion. 

“ A kind of wall or partition had been knocked down, so 
that the maii-room was taken in and rendered available for 
dancing. 

“Claude apologised for his intrusion, and spoke in the 
manner for which ho oecamo famous, and captivated ail the 
female hearts in the room at once, while the others looked 
on in envy. 

“ He was assured that it was no intrusion, and that he 
was heartily welcome to share in their amusements. 

“ Claude returned thanks in an appropriate speech, but 
he koked after the old farmer who possessed the bag of 
gold more than he did after anyone else. 

“ He soon discovered that the old man was well Known 
to m».ii.v pi esent. 
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• Not one would speak civilly to him, for he had the re- 
putation of being a covetous, avaricious old rascal, who 
<y>uld stop at no villany to obtain gold, which he kept 
hoarded up from all eyes but his own. 

“ When Claude heard this, what little compunction he 
might have felt about easing the old man of hi« rein van- 
ished entirely. • '• % 

“ He cast about him for some means by which bin pur- 
pose could be accomplished, but without • access, until *& 
length his eyes rested upon the chimney. -> 

“ That furnished him with an idea. 

“ It was a very large chimney — the bottom was ol un- 
usual width, ac 3 of a funnel-like shape. 

“What Claude bad thought of, you will quickly see. 

“ Watching bis opportunity, he left the room. 

“ Descending the stairs, he made his way to the stables, 
and called the oetler. 

“ 1 Here I be, sir,’ said that individual as he descended 
a ladder that led to the loft. 

“ He made a number o i bows as he spoka, and touched 
fe.t* forelock repeatedly. 

“ Claude drew him aside. 

‘“My good fellow,’ he said, *1 want to apeak to 
yeu.’ 

‘“Yes, your honourable honour. Em a listening.’ 

*P * Have you got a big dog ?* 

** ‘ A big dog ?’ 

“ ‘Yes!’ 

“ * I rather believe we have, your hCkourabla honour ! 
Haven’t you seen old Towzer?’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“ 1 He is a big ’uc !’ 

‘“Where is he ?’ 

‘ Here !’ 

“ The ostler led the way into the yard, and showed 
Claude a mastiff of unusual size, which was shamed to a 
large kennel, 

“ ‘ He will do first-rate !’ said Claude. 1 1 suppose there 
ts such a thing as a butcher in the village ?’ 

“ ‘ Of course there is— old Wheeler.’ 

“ 1 Well, I want you to go to him and tetcL a cow's 
hide.* 

* 1 A what ?’ 

“ ‘ A cow’s hide !’ 

“The ostler looked at Claude in amazement. 

“ ‘ A cow’s !’ he began, and then stopped, looking 

quite puzzled and bewildered. 

“ ‘Just come along with me, and 1 will explain ! Here, 
some inside the stable again !’ 

“ The ostler hardly knew whether he was standing on 
his head or liis heels. 

“ But he followed Claude nevertheless. 

“ i Now,’ said the latter, as he seated himself on the top 
of a cornbin — ‘look here I’ 

“ He took a couple of guineas from his pocket while ht 
spoke, and held them out towards the ostler. 

“ ‘ Do you know what these are ?’ he asked. 

“ ‘Guineas, I reckon.’ 

“ ‘ Of course they are. Take them — they are yam*. 
They are genuine. Put them between your teeth and 
try T 

“ Tio ostler did so. 

“ ‘ Oh, they are good * 1 

“ ‘ I told you so. Wellj they are yours. Put them in 
your pocket, and then 1 will tell you what you are to do 
tor them.’ 

“ ‘ Work for a month, I reckon !’ 

“ ‘ Oh, no— nothing of the kind ; for about hail an hour 
—no more !’ 

“ ‘ How long ?’ 

“ ‘ Half an hour.’ 

“ ‘ What, for two guineas f 

“ ‘Yes.’ 

“ 1 1 say, master,* said the ostler, ‘ lookee hew ! I don’t 
snow who you are, or what you want, so just take your 
money bi&k till yon have told me what you want me to 
do !’ 

“ ‘ Very good f I like yon all the better for that ’ I am 
going to play a bit of a joke upon an old man who is up- 
stairs !’ 

“ ‘ Two guineas is a good deal for a joke T 

“ 1 1 know that ; but I should not begrudge twine the sum 
•o have a good kit of fun.’ 

“ 4 What sort of a joke do yoa want to play hrjft f ..1'. 


■ — - — - - - ■ ■ — — — — *-»: 

“ ‘ I want to give him a good fright Yon tawt ^ 
covetous, miserly old rascal he is I 
“ ‘ Who ?’ 

“ * Why, the old man. 

* * la it old Hobbs ?* 

“ its: 

* ‘ And yon are going to play him a joke I’ 

“ ‘ If you will assist me.’ 

“ ‘ All right, then ! Why, I would run a mile to have 
my revenge upon him ! Curse him ! — ho once served za.v 
poor old mother a scaly trick, though she is dead and 
gone now — rest her soul !’ 

“ ‘ You will Lie even with him to-night then, for if * 
can only carry jut my plan he will be frightened out nl 
his life, which will be a rare piece of diversion for me !' 

“ ‘ I will serve you in everything !' 

“ ‘ That’s right.’ 

“ 1 How shall you frighten him ?’ 

“ ‘ 1 shall try to persuade him that the devil has oosm 
to fetch him.’ 

“ ‘ He will some day, never fear.’ 

“ 1 He will be in a desperate way.’ 

" ‘ But hew shall you play the devil P* 

** * With Towzer aud the cowhide.’ 

“ • How ?’ 

“ 1 1 will tell you plainly, and then return to the fan, 
leaving you to carry out the remainder of the affair ’ 

“ * I’ll pay attention, sir.* 

“ ‘ Tut the two guineas in your pocket then.’ 

“ ‘ But I don’t want to be paid for this job.’ 

“ ‘ But 1 insist upon it !’ 

“ Very well, then, since you are so pressing, I don’t 
mind.’ 

“ ‘ Now, then, in the first place, yon mast go to the 
butcher’s in the village and obtain a cow's bide.’ 

“ ‘ All right.' 

‘“And when you have got it you will put it on old 
Towzer.’ 

“ ‘ Ha, ha, ha 1 Ho, ho, ho ! Put the cow’s lode on 
old Towzer ?’ 

“ ‘ Certainly — fasten it on him securely, and Uke emu 
that the horus are exactly over his ears. Get a cowhida 
with two good horns — mind that !’ 

“ 1 Oh, you leave that to me, your honourable honour !' 

“ ‘ I will. When you have done that, tie a rope round 
old Towzer, and get a ladder and carry him up to the top 
of the house.’ 

“ The ostler nodded. 

“ 1 You know the chimney In the malt-room?* 

‘“Oli yes!’ 

“ 1 Then climb over the roofs till you come to the top of 
it, and let Towzer down. I will be in the room and sea 
to the rest !’ 

“ ‘ Very good, sir ! Won’t I be lev el with the miserly 
old rascal !’ 

I ‘“I hope you will,’ said Claude, 1 for, from the top of 
the chimney, owing to its great widfli. you will be able to 
[ see very well all that is going on, and hear too.’ 

“ With a few more injunctions, Claude Duval left the 
ostler and returned to the inn, 


CHAPTEB DCLXXVILL 

CONTAINS THE CONCLUSION OF CLAUDE DUVAL’S 4DVBN- 
TUKE AT THE CROWN LNN. 

“ Upon returning to the rocm. Claude Duval found the 
amuse ments gtjine on much in the same way as when he 
left 

“ He beliovod that his absence had not been notioed or 
if it had, no notice was taken of it. 

“ He appeared to be enjoying himself along with the 
rest but yet he kept an eye upon the old farmer, and waited 
impatiently for tha fun to begin. ^ 

“ At length, when the mirth and jollity were at then 
height, a most awful and hideous yell was Heard, which 
rose high above all other sounds. 

“ Then a rumbling noise followed, ar.d the next moment 
l horrible form appeared in the fire-place. 

“ Even Claude was startled, and if this effect was pro- 
duced upon the one who had planned the who'e affair yon 
may {irrhaps be able to undjritand. what ttl 

-ablings of the guests. 
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il The dog enveloped in the cow’s hide presented a most 
singular and horrifying spectacle. 

“ The fire was hot and, therefore, the animal with a 
nowi of pain made a frantic dash among the dancers. 

1 The confusion was then at its height 

“ Snch shrieks and cries, and trampling, and, in a word, 
such a Babel had never been known in ths Grown lun 
before. 

“ Everyone hastened towards the door, but such was 
the general alarm that not one was able to finr 1 :t, The 
task was rendered more difficult by Claude, who, having 
the whole of his plan arranged beforehand, knew pre- 
cisely what to do. 

“ Like a flash of light ho drew his sword, and gave a 
slashing blow at the rude kind of chandelier depending 
from the centre of the room. It was a rough affair, con- 
sisting only of some wooden laths slightly nailed to- 
gether, npon which were stuck a gieat many tallow 
Sandies. 
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“ The blow Claiulo gave sufficed to demolish it entirely, 
and down it came with a crash, materially increasing ths 
terror that all felt. 

“ Tho apartment was then plunged in profound dark- 
ness, if we may except tho dim light that came from the 
smouldering fire. 

“As soon as he had sheathed his sword. Claude hastened 
towards the miser, who had crawled into a distant 
corner. He pounced upon him, and held him with a 
firm grip. 

•‘‘Mercy — mercy! — oh, mercy !' gasped the trembling 
and terrified wretch — ‘have mercy upon me!’ 

“> Prepare to meet your doom!’ said Claude, in a hollow 
voice. 

“ The miser trembled as though in the midst of an ague 
fit. 

“ 1 1 have come for you !’ continued Claude, ia the saiim 
sepulchral tones. ‘ Your life w over — your course is run 
i Come with me J’ -# 
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“ ‘ Oh, Mr. Devil, lot me off this once — for just ft little 
while longer !’ 

“‘No,’ said Claude — ‘ your appeal is vain! Y'"’ must 
eorne with me !’ 

s ‘ He shifted his grasp upon the miser as he spoke, and, 
putting forth his strength, lifted him off the ground. 

“A most hideous yell burst from the old man’s lips-— so 
loud and horrible as to startle even Cl.tudo himself. After 
the utterance of that shriek, however, the miser became 
perfectly silent, and Claudo guessed in a moment that he 
was insensible. 

“'I’o let go his hold was Claude’s next act, and then, . 
thrusting his hand into the miser’s pocket, he drew forth j 
the hag of gold, and rapidly placed it in his own. 

“ In the meanwhile, the dog in his strange disguise, 
after scouring round and round the room, leaping over 
the bodies of the prostrate dancers, and after frightening ' 
them to death, succeeded in making his escape through ; 
the doorway. v - 

“ The creature was by this time worked up to almost a 
state of madness, so, giving a sudden leap, he alighted on 
the shoulders of those who crowded the threshold, and, 
scrambling over the heads pf the remainder, finally pitched 
head-foremost down the staircase. 

i Old Towzer lay for a moment or two at the bottom of 
the stairs with liis back on the ground and his feet in the 
air, then, recovering his equilibrium, he darted out from 
the open doorway into the y ard. 

“ Here he was received by the ostler, who was waiting 
for him. With great dexterity ho palled off the cow’s 
hide and secreted it, and ended by chaining old Tojvzer 
up as before. 

“All this was done by the time Claudo had succeeded 
in obtaining the hag of gold. „ ^ . 

“The alarm began to subside, and those who had 
managed to reach the ground floor now had the courage 
to provide themselves with candles and aseeud again. 

“ Claude joined the throng hear the door, and behaved 
himself exactly like them, lie pretended to be as fright- 
ened as any of them; 

“Finally, amid much contusion, the apartment was 
again lighted up. 

“Everyone began to wonder then what could bo the 
meaning of thia disturbance and what it was lhat had 
caused it. 

“ ‘ It must have been the devil !’ said one 

“ ‘ That’s just what I thought,’ said Claude, ‘ and once 
he almost laid hold of me.’ 

“ 1 Did he, though ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes ; hut I escaped him, and he rushed on, crying 
out : “ Hobbs — Hobbs — Hobbs !” ’ 

“ | Hobbs ?’ echoed everyone. ‘ Why, that’s the old 
miser ! 1 shouldn't wonder, now, if the devii didn’t make 
a purposed journey to fetch him.’ 

“ 1 Where is he r’ cried another — 1 who has seen him ?’ 

“The guests looked from one to another, and very 
quickly ascertained that Hobbs was not among them. 

“ They stared blankly at each other, and then shook 
their heads mysteriously. 

“ 1 Hobbs,’ cried one, in a loud voice, 1 where are you ?’ 

“ There was no response. At that moment nobbs was 
lying doubled up in a distant corner to which tho light 
did not -penetrate. 

“ 1 He’s gone, for certain,’ was the conclusion of seve- 
ral. 

“ ‘And a good job too !’ added others. ' He was a ras- 
cally, pilfering, miserly old hunks— that’s what he was!’ 

“ ‘ Well, I suppose it’s all right now,' said Claude. 1 1 
never was so close t,n Old Nick in my life l>efore, and don’t 
want to l>e again, so, if he’s going to pay the room a 
second visit, I’d rather leave.’ 

“ ‘ No, no — it’s all right now, depend upon it I He’s 
got old Hobbs, and that will satisfy him for awhile. 1 ' 

“ At this moment a silence ensued — one of those euc-'ym 
pauses in conversation which frequently take place, which 
was broken in upon by a faint, smothered groan. 

“ ‘ What’s that ?’ said Claude, pretending to bo greatly 
alarmed. 

“‘Mercy — mercy!’ cried a voice. ‘On, good Hr. 
Devil, have mercy upon me, and let mo go !’ 

‘“Why, that’s old Hobbs !’ said some one. 

“‘Yes, I’d swear to his squeaking voice,’ added 
smother. - r 

“ ‘ Forward ’’ cried Claude. * He’s up in this corner 


Perhaps the devil has hot flown away with him after aij 

“ Rather, reluctlautly the guests followed in Claud*, 
footsteps, two or three of them carrying candles. 

“‘Hero he is,’ said Claude, ‘sure enough and thoM 
no one with him that I can see.’ 

“ Old Hobiis, whoso intellects were in a very contused 
condition, continued Lis supplications for mercy. 

‘“Got tip!’ roared half a dozen with one voice — ‘ get 
up, you old fool! There’s nothing the matter !’ 

“Hearing himself thus addressed, Hobbs ventured to 
raise his head from the ground. 

* He glared fearfully around, and then he murmured : 

*• ‘Where is he ? —has he gone V 

“ ‘ Who— who ?* 

“ ‘ The— tho •’ 

•‘“What?’ . • 

“ ‘ Devil J’ 

“ Tho guests drew back several steps. 

“ ‘ Save me, my good friends !’ whined the miser— ‘ save 
me !’ 

“ ‘ Save you from what ?’ 

“ ‘ The devil !’ cried Hobbs again 

‘‘ ‘ There’s no one there that 1 can see, except yourself,’ 
cried Claude. 

“ ‘ Is there not, good sir ? Tfianks— thanks for that 
assurance ! You are sure there is no one else ?’ 

“ ‘ Quite sure ! Raise you head a little, and you will 
see.’ 

“After many efforts, Hobbs at length succeeded in 
raising his courage sufficiently to do this. 

“ He then saw that, he was indeed alone. He gathered 
himself up, and sat down on tho floor in a very undigni- 
fied manner, 

“ ‘ Oh !’ he said, ‘ 1 will repent — 1 will reform ! I have 
had a narrow escape — a narrow escape !’ 

“ ‘ Who from ?’ 

“ ‘ The devil !* cried Hobbs again. 

“ There was something so amusing in this reiterated 
reply that none of the guests could forbear from laugh- 
ing, 

“ ‘ What did he say to you, then ?’ asked Claude. 

“‘Oh, I can’t tell you — I cau’t toll you!- I saw his 
great home, and nis gleaming eyes, and his long tail. 
He laid hold of mo with his cloven hoofs, and declared he 
would carry me away, but he must have dropped me.’ 

“ ‘ And what then?’ 

“ ‘ I don’t know anythiag more,’ added the miser, 
gradually recovering himself — ‘ I don’t know anything 
more,’ 

“ He rose to his feet. 

“ ‘Let me go,’ ho said — ‘let me go!’ 

‘“Wo ire all willing,’ said the guests. ‘We don’t 
want to have the devil’s own among u,V 

‘ ‘ Oh, but this is a warning to me ! I will alter — I 
will repent from this hour ! I will pay back all the money 
I have so unjustly gained. There’s you, friend Styles — 
you will permit mo to call you friend, will you not ?’ 

o “ ‘ Oh, bothov !’: said Styles, who was tn,e man Claude 
had overheard talking to the miser. 

“ ‘ Well, then, friend Styles, there’s yon. I have cheated 
you out of ten pounds to-night. Here, here— come to 
me. You shall have it back — you shall ha vo it back.’ 

“Anxious to receive some of his moiiey back again, 
Styles stepped forward. 

“The miser put his hand into his packet, where ho 
knew tho hag of gold had been, and thru nttered a yell 
of dismay. 

“Styles drew hack. 

r ‘ What's tho matter ?’ ho asked — ' has the devil got 
you again?’ 

“ ‘ No, no— my money ! Oh 1 my money — my money’s 
gone ! There's thieves — I have been robbed ! I am a 
ruined man— my money has been stolen !’ 

“ | Stolen ?' 

“‘Yes — yes !’ said tho miser, crying bitterly, ‘My 
money is all gone, and I am beggared !’ 

; “ ‘ Put who has stolen it, ?’ asked Styles, doubt- 
fully. ’ 

“ ‘ Some of you in the room !’ eriod the miser. ‘ 1 
will have you all searched ! Call the police ! Olq my 
money — my money !’ 

“‘Stop a niinuto!’ said Claude Duval; ‘I rather 
think 1 can explain all this !’ 

“ ‘ My money —my money ?’ screamed the miser. 
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‘“Yes — that’s it! Do you mean to say,’ asked 
Claude Duval, ‘ that you had your ill-gotten gains about 
you when the devil camo ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes — a hundred guineas, and all in gold— all in 
g old 1’ 

“‘And the devil picked you up, you said, didn’t 
you ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes — he did!’ 

“ ‘ And let you go again ?’ 

“ ‘ Y— yes V 

‘ Then,’ added Claude, solemnly, * you nwy depend 
upon it that the reason why he let you go was because 
ho took your ill-gotten money instead. Reform and re- 
pent, and you may cheat him at last !’ 

“ 1 But why didn’t he take me ?' moaned the miser— 
why didn’t he take me ? He might as well have taken 
ate as my money !’ 

“ • You had better not say that again,’ said Claude, 
‘for fear he should appear. As for me, I have had 
enough of this place. I am not fond of a house that the 
devil nays visits to ; so good night, friends all — I will 
be off P 

“ 'With those words, Claude Duval stalked out of the 
room and down the staircase. 

“A warm discussion then followed, .which in a 
moment or two afterwards was interrupted by a loud 
crash of breaking glass. 

“Everyone turned round and saw that one oi the 
front windows had been broken. 

“ They hastened towards it, and clustered round it in 
a throng. 

“ Looking down, they saw in the open space in front 
of the inn, which was fully lighted up by the moon, the 
figure of a man seated on a magnificent steed. 

‘“Good night, friends!’ he cried. And if anyone 
should ask you who played the devil at the Crown Inn 
at Beacons. field, tell them it was Claude Duval, the 
dashing highwayman !’ ” 


CHAPTER DOLXXIX. 

CLAUDE DUVAL BEGINS TO RELATE HIS OWN HISTORY, 
AND DESCRIBES HOW HE RAID A VISIT TO MAZZA- 
ROTH, THEi .ASTROLOGER. 

“You kept the best ..I venture till the last, Claude,” 
cried Dick Turpin. “That’s a capital joke — and, what a 
more, I have never heard of it before.” 

“Nor I — nor I,” said Sixteen-String Jack and Tom 
King. 

“But it’s perfectly true, for all that,” replied Claude. 
“I know for certain the incidents took place just as I 
have described them ; and to this day you will find 
people living in and about Leaeonsfield who will give 
you just the same account of the proceedings of that 
eventful night.’’ 

“They aro three good anecdotes,” said Dick, “and 
display his character in its true light. There’s no mis- 
take about them : I could have said at once who was 
the hero of those adventures.” 

“Well now,” said Tom King, “suppose you leave 
your uncle in peace and begin your own history. It 
really seems as though something or other wa.® always 
going to interpose to prevent us from heaiing it, ■ 

“ Well, it shall not be my fault this time,” said Claude, 
“ for if you will listen I will begin without delay.” 

“ Do so, then — do so, by all means I” 

“ I have told you already,’’ Claude began, “ that I was 
the youngest son of a large family. My brothers and 
sisters were all grown up and married before I was 
more than a child. They left home, and I was left 
alone with my father, my only surviving parent, and 
who was of very great age. j 

“ I continued *o live with him in the little, tillage ;l 
N ormandy nutil I was about twenty years of ago, 

“ At that time my father was nearly seventy, and 
beginning to grow quite childish. Ho would oftc u say 
to mo : 

“ ‘ Claude, you must go out in the world and push 
your way forward; but not yet — not yet! Yon must 
stay with me till I die, which won’t be long first.’ 

“He ^poke truly enough, for iust about the time of 
which I am speaking he took to his bed, and never rose 
irom it again. 


“ It wa 3 one dark, rainy, miser able night, and I was 
all alone in the cottage, when my father called to mo 
from the adjoining room and said: 

“■Claude — Claude, come here! Let me feel your 
hand ! I am dying-dying fast !’ 

“ I went to him, and found a great change had taken 
place in him. I was nervous and terrifieil, for I had 
never seen death before, and I wished to send out lor 
assistance. 

“ ‘ No, no, Claude,’ he answered, ‘ I will not consent 
to such a thing ! No one on earth can do me the least 
good. I am past the doctor's skill — I fool sure of 
that !’ 

“ I suggested a priest. 

“ ‘ No — no !’ he answered. ‘ I have never had one of 
those meddlesome rascals in my house yet, and I w ; ll 
nut while I have breath and strength to prevent it. 
Take my word for it, Claude, that when you are quitting 
this life, you may as well do it on your own responsi- 
bility, for there is no fellow-creature like yourself who 
can do the least good, though they will profess it, and 
endeavour to extort money.’ 

‘“Just as you will,’ I replied; ‘only 1 thought you 
might wish to see one ’ 

“ ‘ No, no — Claude, I will die after my own fashion. 

I can feel that I am going.’ 

“ His face continued to change very much, and by 
this time presented quite a corpse-like appearance, so 
that my alarm grew greater and greater. 

“ ‘ Claude,’ he managed to say to mo at length, ‘ listen 
attentively to tho last words I shall ever speak to you — 
treasure them up in your mind, and be suro you pay 
attention to them !’ 

“ ‘ I will,’ I answered — ‘ I will — you may depend upon 
it!’ 

“ ‘ Very good. I have no doubt you would liko to 
know what is to be your destiny in life. You would 
like to know what is going to happen to you in the 
future, and then shape your course accordingly, and * 
reap much advantage ; wheveas, if you were ignorant of 
it, you might go blundering on in the wrong path.’ 

“ I was at a loss to understand what he meant, and 
told him so. 

“ ‘ I wish I had known of it earlier myself,’ he 
answered — ‘ I should have been much better off ; but it 
is no good grieving about that. I am glad to think you 
have the opportunity of profiting by it.’ 

“ ‘ By what ?’ I asked. 

“ ‘ By a know ledge of the future.’ 

“ ‘ And how can I obtain that knowledge?’ 

“ ‘ That is what I am about to tell you. As soon as I 
am dead and have been buried, you must go to Paris, and 
in a certain street you will find a house — I cannot re- 
member the number, but in my pocket-book you will 
see a card containing the full directions.’ 

“ ‘ And what am I to do there ?’ 

“ ‘ Go in, and you will be shown into the presence of a 
man who can reveal to you your futuro destiny Comply 
with all his injunctions, or the consequences will be 
serious, and, In return, he will show you the principal 
events in your life. You will know then what you are 
intended to become.’ 

“ ‘ And do you really wish this ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, I command it ! Can yon fail to see tho 
immense benefit you will derive from it ? Do not fail — 
it is my last dying wish !’ 

1 “‘I will regard it, never tear" I answered end no 

sooner had I given the assurance than he expired, 

“ Of course you think it strange, now — and so do I, 
though I did not then — that my father should be of such 
an opposite disposition. You see he would not believe 
in tho benefit of a priest, but yet he was credulous 
enough to think there was a man who nossessed the key 
jo thi future. ® 

“ The little village where we had lived was always a 
hateful place to me, and I had longed to seo tho world : 
so, after the funeral, I sold up everything, and very gladly 
set out towards Faris, to fulfil iny father’s dying wish. 

“ ‘Yes,’ I thought, as I trudged along, ‘I will never 
return to this part of tho country again — I have had 
enough of it , Pei is is the place for me T 

“ In due time I accomplished my journey, and, refer- 
ring to the pocket-book, found the card of which my 
father had spoken. 
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“ The very fust thing I did wad to repair to the 
address that was upon it. I inquired my way of many 
people, and at length I began to grow somewhat uneasy, 
for I found 1 was approaching a very disagreeable portion 
of the city. Indeed, the houses were all wretchedly dirty, 
and the inhabitants, many of whom were standing at 
the front doors, were the most repulsive creatures I had 
ihen seen. s 

“ At last I came to the licus*.. 

“ It was in a narrow, filthy court, and was perhaps a 
trifio more dirty and dilapidated than the teuemo^M- ad- 
joining it. 

“I found a small door, upon which a number was 
painted, and, after some search, discovered the handle of 
a bell ^ I pulled it, and, waiting for some time, the door 
was opened. 

“A miserable-looking old hag appealed upon the 
threshold. 

“ 1 1 want to see MazzarothH- I exclaimed. 

“ ‘ Enter,’ was the reply, ‘ and ascend those stairs until 
you cau mount no higher — then knock.’ 

“ tike pointed to a dark anil dirty iliglit, of stairs as she 
spoke. I didn’t half relish this adventure, but 1 deter- 
mined to carry it out, for 1 'was prompted, not only by a 
wish to perform my promise, but also by a great degree 
of curiosity, which 1 may be excused for feeling. 

“ Groping my way in the dark, I mounted the stair- 
case ; but before I reached the top, I had to pause seve- 
ral times to recover my breath. 

“ At length, according to the old woman’s words, I 
came to a place where 1 was prevented from going any 
further. I knocked, and a sepulchral voice bade me 
enter. 

“ I obeyed, and found myself in profound darkness. 

“ ‘ What want you ?’ said the voice again. 

“ ‘ Mazzaroth.’ 

“ ; I am here. What do you seek ?’ 

“ ‘ To know the future.’ 

‘1 1 Are j ou a believer ?’ 

“ '• 1 am.' 

“ ‘ Then your wish shall be granted.’ 

u The darkness was then dispelled as if by magic. I 
could not exactly understand how it was dune, but 1 
fancy a large piece of black cloth 'was hung across near 
the door, and that this was suddenly drawn aside. 

‘‘Be that as it may, I found myself standing in a 
rather spacious apartment, the atmosphere of which was 
insufferably hot and stilling. 

“ lu the centre t stuod a tall, gaunt figure, attired in 
flowing robes. It was a man of advanced age. llis 
hair was white and scanty, and on the top of his head 
he wore a tight-littiug skull-cap of black velvet- His 
hands were bony, like those of a skeleton. One of his 
flesh less fingers rested ou the edge of a small table. On 
this was a large globe of glass or crystal, which after- 
wards seemed to be composed of looking-glass, for it 
gave a distorted reflection of the different objects 
around. 

“In one corner was a furnace, which was the source 
of heat, and from which ascended a thm blue vapour. 
From the ceiling were suspended several strange 
animals, all stuffed, eo as to represent life itself. 

“Hanged all round the walls were numeruus glass- 
cases and other things, which displayed to view the 
most horrible and loathsome objects that, can be con- 
ceived. 4' 

“ In one would be seen the skeleton of a man, and in 
the next an object presenting the appearance of an 
Egyptian mummy. Then in anuther Would bo seen ihe 
body of some hideous, misshapen monstrosity, the' skin 
of which was puckered and slu i veiled by the liquid-in 
■which it was immersed. 

“ All these and many more ttdngs were arouud that S 
could not perceive at first, but which I had atterwawls 
ample opportunities of beholding. 

I At first, 1 was principally interested in ti»r ngure, of 
the astrologer himself, for so he was styled. 

“ 1 Young mau,’ he said, addressing me, a3 soon as I 
appeared before him, and fixing a scrutinising gaze upon 
my countenance, 1 you wish to see the future ? r 

“ ‘ I do,’ I answered. • I have come hero expressly by 
my father’s wish, in order to know what line of life I 
shall be most, likely to adopt.’ 

U! J will endeavour to ehow jot,’ was the reply. 


“ ‘Endeavour ?’ I echoed. ‘1 thought you had xhe 
power >’ 

“ ‘ 1 have great power,’ he said, with a frown — ‘ groat 
power ; but I can tell you nothing without invoking a 
subtle spirit !’ 

“ ‘ Invoke him, then !’ for I was not in the least 
alarmed cither by his words or manner, 
i “ Evidently he did not like my mode of speaking ; but 
, he went on : 

“ ‘ I must go through an incantation, and the articles 
required for it are expensive ; if you are inclined to pay 
for them, then I will da my bsat to bring the spirit 
into this globe.’ 

“ He touched the crystal ball a? he spoke. 

“ ‘Will he be there?’ I asked, with great curiosity. 

“ ‘ no will.’ 

“ 1 And is he there now ?’ 

“ ‘ No.’ 

“ I took a step forward. 

“ You doubt,’ said the astrologer. ‘Now behold !’ 

“ile touched the crystal globe with the end of his 
■wand, and immediately its character changed. From 
being opaque, like looking-glass, it suddenly grew 
transparent, and 1 could see through it distinctly. It 
was evidently empty, or if the subtle spirit was there he 
was at that moment as invisible as the ail- itself. 


CHAPTER DCLXXX. 

CLAl!r>E DUVAL COKTLNl’ES TO DELATE III3 ADVEJ) TURK 
WITH HIE ASTROLoGEK. 

“ I must say that this: produced a deeper effect upon me 
than anything 1 had yet seen. 

“ By a simple touch, a great alteration was wrought, 
which certainly bore the appearance of being the work of 
magic. 

“ ‘ Now,’ said the astrologer, ‘ do you doubt ?’ 

“‘Ido not,’ I said. ‘ I am anxious that you should in- 
voke this spirit.’ 

“ 4 But the incantation ?’ 

“ * How much will it cost ?’ I asked. 

“ ‘ You do not seem very rich,’ said the astrologer, j and 
I should not like you to leave this room disappointed ; 
you might spread injurious reports, and say that I was an 
impostor.’ 

“ ‘ How much ?’ asked I again, impatiently. 

“ ‘ 1 will charge you the merest price for the various 
drugs I shall have to use.’ 

“ * But how much ?’ 

“ ‘ Bo not be impatient. 1 am considering.’ 

“ Then, after a pause, he added: 

“ | Two hundred francs.’ 

“ ‘ Then I must bid you good-day, I answ ared ' 1 
have no such sum about me.’ 

“ ‘Indeed ?’ 

“ ’• Y can assure you I have not. All I possess is one 
hundred francs.’ 

“ ‘ I can assure you,’ returned tho astrologer, ‘that the 
incantation will cost double, that amount ; but still, rather 
than allow you the opportunity of saying I cannot per- 
form what I promise, 1 will undertake to show you your 
future for that amount.’ 

“ I did not know how to refuse, but yet I felt disinclined 
to part with all my wealth, for I spoke the truth — one 
hundred francs was then all that 1 possessed. 

“ I put dowu tho money on tho table, and, as soon aa 
the last coin was deposited, the astrologer touched it with 
his wand, and the whole vanished. 

“ I confess this startled mo not a little , but when I 
saw my money gone, I deeply regretted my foolishness, 
K 3 -J wished I had kept the money in my ewn pocket and 
lei i the future to itself. 

“ However, there was no nupo ior it, and I resolved to 
keep au eye upon all', his proceedings, and watch him 
narrowly. 

“ I could not get rid of the idea that be was a rank im- 
postor, though certainly what I had seen wouL? have con- 
vinced many of his supernatural powers. 

“ | Advance,’ he said to mo. ‘ There — stand quite stih 

— that will do.’ 

“He placed mo just in front of the crystal globe, and 
about a foot away from the table. 
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“‘Don’t move,’ ho said, ‘or speak— mind that. What- 
ever you hoar or see, do not move or speak j jou do, 
your death will bo the result !’ 

“ He then took hold of his wand and made a circle on 
the lloor with it just round about where I stood. I 
watched him closely, and my scepticism received another 
shock, for wherever he moved the point of tbe wand 
along the door, a line of tiro followed it- 

“ There 1 stood, then, surrounded by ibis fiery circle, 
and not daring to move or speak ; but I was permitted the 
use of my eyes, and I employed them to good advantage. 

“I saw the astrologer go up to the furnace, aud wave 
his wand in a strange manner, and go through several 
strange motions, all of which were well calculated to in- 
spire awe and terror. 

“ Then he took up a large iron pan ana placed it over 
the furnace. Into this, after again going through his pos- 
turings, he threw a small object about the size of a bullet. 
No sooner did it touch the bottom than a terrific report 
followed. 

“‘Has Algethi!’ cried the astrologer — ‘Eas Algethi, 
come hither !’ 

“ I concluded Has Algethi was the spirit ho was about 
to summon, and would unfold my destiny. 

•' 1 * must try a stronger spell,’ ho mutteied; ‘1 had 
hoped that would bo sufficient. I must try again.’ 

“This time he threw what appeared to be another 
bullet into the pan. Where he obtained them from I 
snow not — I only saw them suddenly appear in his hand 
just when he was about to throw them down. 

“ This time there was uo report, but a bright green 
flame shot up ; it extended itself all over the bottom of 
the pan, and reached up into the air about eighteen 
inches. 

“ The astrologer continued to wave his wand aud to 
make many gesticulations, while at frequent intervals he 
would pronounce the name ‘ lias Algethi.’ 

“ Then slowly the green flame died away, and, after so 
vivid a light, the apartment seemed to be in darkness 

“ ‘ Is he there ?’ asked the astrologer. 

‘ I can see nothing.’ 

“ 1 Then I have only one reso .ee. If he refuses to 
obey my call, you must depart an&tisfied.’ 

“Again the astrologer east a bullet into the pan, and 
this time with a dijierent result. A dense black smoke 
ascended in incr»^uble quantities from the pan. It quickly 
spread Use 1 /, over the whole of tho apartment, and a 
moment afterwards tho astrologer was completely covered 
u p by the vapour and lost to my sight, though I could 
still hear him pronouncing tho words ‘ Has Algethi ’ with 
great energy. 

“But still the smoke continued to ascend from the pan 
and to spread itself over the apartment, until presently 
after 1 was not able to distinguish anything — the darkness 
was indeed most profound. 

“ 1 held lip my hand before my eyes, but eonld not see 
it. Then followed a terrific, crashing, roaring uoise. 

“ ‘ Behold !’ cried the astrologer — 4 behold, he is here at 
last !’ 

“ I strained my eyes, and then the smoke slowly rolled 
away. Onco more I was able to discern the crystal globe, 
and standing by it, much in the same attitude a3 when I 
entered, was the astrologer. 

“But the interior of tho globe was no longer vacant. 
In it was a small, strange-looking figure, whoso appear- 
ance would certainly have struck terror to the heart of a 
bold man. I shuddered when I saw him first , but be- 
lieving that tho whole was susceptible of easy explana- 
tion, I recovered my courage. 

“‘Now then,’ said the astrologer, ‘speak, and hft will 
answer you — not by words, but by means of those 
letters. 

“I should have told you that Eas Algetbr — for such I 
suppose was the spirit’s name — held in his hand a wand 
similar to that held by the astrologer. 

“ In front of the globe were the letters of the alphabet, 
Iroiu A to Z, and the figure held tfio wand in such a way 
tliat, although the letters were on tho outside of tho glass, 
it coaid point to tlieia easily. 

“‘Now then,’ said the astrologer, ‘what is your first 
question ?’ 

“ ‘ I want to know my future. What is tho next thing 
that will Lappen to me?’ 

“ The astrologer raised his wand and waved it severs! 


times. I bent all my attention upon tr.a figure, being 
anxious to observe its movements. - 

“ ‘Look closely,’ said the astrologer, ‘ and observe the 
letters beforo which tho wand stops. You will find words 
and sentences will be formed.’ 

“ I did watch, and the first sentence was certainly calcu- 
lated to reassure mo and make me feel happy. 

“ The fig ate moved round, pausing every now and then 
before certain letters. I took accurate note of them, and 
found trie sentence to be : 

“ ‘You will shortly come into possession of a large sum 
of money.’ 

“ I was about to express myself well satisfied with 
this reply, when the astrologer cheeked me by a ges- 
ture. 

“‘You mus. only demaud the questions,’ he said , ‘if 
you utter any other words, the spirit will disappear, and I 
shall be powerless to summon him again.’ 

‘ ‘ Well, then,’ I said, ‘ I wish to know what event will 
follow the last ?’ 

“Again the same manoeuvres were gono through, and J 
made the next sentence out to be : 

“ ' Ton will have a narrow escape of your life.’ 

“This was almost as satisfactory as the first; it wrj 
certainly irvaoh to have a narrow eseape than 

perish. 

“ ‘ What will liappea b t ?’ 

“ Again I watched 1 e letters closely, and the following 
sentence was prodr e q ; 

“ ‘ You will t v en go over to England, in which country 
you will play the part of a highwayman.’ 

“Now i should tell you tliat during this last sentence 
I notie 3 . j a circumstance which had escaped my observa- 
tion before This was, that the astrologer while waving 
t’.s wand about constantly contrived to do so in a peculiar 
manner. 

“ Strangely enough, there was some kind of connection 
or sympathy between tho wand in the hand of Eas 
Algethi and the one in the hand of Mazzaroth, the 
astrologer. . 

“ I noticed that whenever the latter allowed the point 
of his wand to remain opposite to a letter the figure swung 
round, and tho point of the wand it carried stopped exactly 
opposite to it. 

“ I was sure I was right, and the discovery exasperated 
me greatly. It was the astrologer who was giving me 
the answers, and not the subtle spirit Eas Algethi. 

“ Although he told mo I risked my life by any attempt 
to speak or move, 1 darted forward and seized him by the 
throat. 

“ He was quite taken by surprise by the movement, and 
therefore I gained an advantage over him which he never 
recovered aud which 1 never lost. 

“ ‘ You rascally old cheat !’ 1 exclaimed — ‘ I see through 
the whole of your scheme. You must have taken mo for 
a fool if you thought I should be gulled by it ! I will 
turn prophet for once, and, mark my words, you will have 
the narrow escape of your life, and not me.’ 

“He struggled in vain to speak. Not only was my 
grasp upon his throat a tight one, but he was also con- 
founded at the discovery of his trickery. 

“‘Now,’ I said, ‘confess — confess all! On that condi- 
tion only can I spare your life. Confess, I say !’ 

“‘I will,’ he contrived to gurgle out — ‘I will! But 
you must release my throat a little, or I cannot.’ 

“ I did relax my grasp a little, but only a little, for I 
guessed he would prove a slippery customer, and would be 
prompt to avail himself of any chance of getting tho 
upper hand. 

“ ‘ Now,’ I safil, ‘ is not all this an infamous imposture ." 
Answer me at once, or I strangle you upon the spot!’ 

“ ‘ It is !’ he gasped. 

“ ‘ And that Eas Algethi, as you cal! him, is no mora 
than a puppet that moVC3 everywhere you may direct by 
your wand V 

“‘It is so.’ 

“ ‘ And you connived to put him in the glass while the 
chamber was filled with smoke?’ 

“ ‘ That was done easily. There ia a spring in the 
table.’ 

“ ‘ I don’t want to know any more,’ I exclaimed, ‘I can 
see through it all easily enough. I quite understand it, 
but I am in the mind to make one of your prophecies ec ins 
true.’ 
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“ He glared at me in dismay. 

“‘Now,’ I said, ‘be quick and make up your mind. 
Tell me which you prefer. Will you hand over to me the 
whole of your wealth ? if yon refuse, you die upon the 
spot !’ 

.‘‘‘I hare no money,’ he said — ‘only your hundred 
francs.’ ' ' 

“ 1 Yon lie !’ I exclaimed. ‘ And as I suppose I shall 
never get the truth out of you, I will adopt a more sum- 
mary method of ascertaining how much money you have 
concealed in this apartment. It is in vain for you to re- 
fuse or resist — you must understand that I am master 
here !’ 

CHAPTEK DCLXXXL 

CTAtTlE DUVAL PLATS THE PART OP AN ASTROLOGER TO 
GREAT PERFECTION. * - 

u Strangely enough, these words only matla him more 
violeut, and he tried more desperately to escape from my 
hold : but it was quite in vain, for I had the advantage of 
youth and great muscular strength ou my side. 

“ In a few minutes afterwar&s, the old astrologer found 
himself gagged, bound band and foot, and lying in one 
corner of his apartment. 

“ I had divested him of his long flowing robe and his 
skull-cap. To the edge of the latter I found that a small 
quantity of silver-white hair had been attached like a 
fringe, so that, now he was denuded of his garb, Mazza- 
roth — as he called himself— looked very much younger 
than he did before. 

“ I had made up my mind to two things. One was, to 
make every effort to elucidate the mystery attached to all 
that I Lad seen. Tho other was, to obtain my hundred 
francs. And, as he had not scrupled to defraud or rob 
me of those, neither did I scruple to determine to take all 
tho other cash I could lay my hands on 

“The adventure promised to be a profitable one to me. 
But you shall see how it turned out. 

“ I first of all examined the wand, and found that one 
end was tipped with loadstone. I held it towards the 
glass globe, and was able to mako the figure within re- 
volve with perfect case. 

“ The other end of the wand was hollow, and smelt 
strongly of sulphur, so I concluded that this had con- 
tained some liquid that, when allowed to fall on the floor, 
caught light. 

“ The mycicry of the magic circle was now cleared up. 

I could not understand, however, how it WU3 lias 
Algethi appeared in the globe, nor how it was my hun- 
dred francs had disappeared tho moment 1 placed them on 
the table. 

“ Of this last-named piece of furniture 1 commenced a 
close examination. At one end I saw a knob which seemed ! 
to Stave been pulled out of its proper position, for part ] 
of the shank was visible. I tried to pull it out completely, 
but, failing in doing this, I pushed it in. It fitted into its 
place perfectly, and when I looked up I saw that lias 
Algethi had vanished. 

‘ I repeated the experiment several times, though it 
was perfectly plain that there was some kind of machi- 
nery connected with tho knob which caused the figure to 
appear or disappear. 

“Perceiving a knob of similar construction cieae so it, 
but presenting an ordinary appearance, I pulled that, • 
when lo! a small place in the table opened like a trap- 
door. I hastened towards it, and, putting in my hand, 
drew out my hundred francs, and perhaps a few more. 

“I was fast becoming initiated into the my.-teries of an 
astrologer’s business. In seven minutes I kail learned as 
much as some people do rSi. they have been apprenti.osd 
to » trade seven years. . 

“ The device of the bullets I thought nothing ot. The 
first was a detonating bullet, and the second some ch«* 
mical substance which omitted a green flame. Th? same 
might be said of the last, though wh** those substances 
wen I don’t know, nor did I care. 

“Just when I had reached so fa? in my investigations; 

1 was startled by a bharp knocking on the door Some 
one was without, and I began to wonder what in the 
world I should do. 

“My course of action was decided upon In a second, 
! had no time to deliberate upon its results, 


“Seizing hold of Mazzaroth, I rolled him up into g 
corner where he was completely out of sight. Then, 
with all the speed I could, I put on tire large robe, which 
covered all my dre.-s completely. Then I donned the skull- 
cap, and, as tho light in the "apartment was very dim, I 
believed I should be able to pass muster with anyone who 
did not happen to be intimately acquainted with the astro- 
loger. _ ■ 

* By the time I had done thi«, there oarne toother knock 
at the door, showing that the person outside was becom- 
ing impatient. ’ -r • ' t7 r. . T< * ■* ’ - 

“ Then all at once / thonght ox tno black curtains that 
had hung before the door on my entrance, and glancing 
towards that end of the chamber, 1 perceived them. 

“ I stepped for ward quickly, and saw a cord no 
combined with pulleys aud rings as to cause the 
curtains to fly back immediately it was pulled. This 
cord passed under the flooring, leaving no trace of the 
direction it took ; but remembering that when 1 entered 
Mazzaroth was standing near the taLIe, 1 went there to 
look, for it, and near one of the table legs, there sure 
enough, I saw one cud of the cord 

“ It was furnished with a loop, and this loop was 
secure 1 to. a hook screwed into the under part of the table. 

I released this loop. Instantly the cord rushed through 
the hole in the flooring, and, looking up, I asm that the 
curtains had fallen, as they were constructed to do. by 
their inero weight alone. 

“Just then tiro knocking was repeated for tho third 
time. Bcmembwing ho w Mazzaroth had addressed me, I 
cried out : *’ • 

“ ‘Enter !’ imitating his voice as well as I could. 

“ While I pronounced the word, tho door opened, and 
some one came in. 

“ ‘ What seek you ?’ 1 inquired. 

“ " Trivate business of Mazzaroth,’ was the reply. 

“ ‘ Enter !' 1 cried again ; and while I spoke I pulled 
the cord suddenly, and with great dexterity, considering 
it was tho first time 1 had performed the feat. I placed 
tho loop over the hook. 

“ I then saw standing near the threshold of the apart- 
ment a little, wrinkled old man, who, by his dress, was 
evidently well off in the world, if not possessing some 
rank aud title. Ilis age was perceptible at a glance, as 
well as the fact that he tried all he could to conceal the • 
ravages of time. 

'■ “ 1 Advance !’ I cried, as sepulchrally as I could— 

‘ advance !’ 

* “ He obeyed. 

“ ‘ Now,’ I exclaimed, ‘ state w hat you wish.’ 

“ ‘ Two things.’ 

“ ‘ What arc they ?’ . 

“ ‘ Tho first, a proof of your art ; the second, your aid 
aud assistance in a secret matter, for which 1 will pay you 
largely and liberally.’ 

“At this moment there came from the cornel of the 
room where Mazzaroth was lying a dismal eouDd, half a 
howl, half a groan. 

“ The ncw-comer started back several paces, and at 
length ejaculated, with chattering teeth : 

“ - Wh — what’s that ?’ 

“For a moment I lost my presence of nund, but, re- 
membering how the sound was produced, I replied, 
calmly : 

“ ‘One of my familiar spirits.’ 

“ Tho groaning noise was repeated, 

11 ‘ Silence, lias Algethi !’ I cried, turning towards the 
burner. ‘ Be silent, 1 command you !’ 

“ I — is there a spirit here ?’ askod the old in an, some- 
what t.I?vmcd. 

“ I Thera are many spirits,’ said I, boldly, ‘ but the one 
you beard Is the most subtle and rebellious of them alL 
With great difficulty I succeeded in summoning him to 
this apsrteffsi, and 1 nras in the act of giving him his re 
lease u’hen j-ou knocked and interrupted me. He is now 
chafing und.zr the restraint.’ 

“ This speech was followed by another groan. 

“‘Pray kit him go — let him go!’ said the new- 
comer. 

‘“I cannv"i while any of the uninitiated are present. 
Moreover, if you require a proof of my ait, I cannot give 
it you withoiu: his assistance.’ 

“ ‘Let me have it, then, and then suffer him to depart.’ 

“‘You must pay foi the incantation,' I exclaimed, 
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wring my wand grotesquely. ‘ Two hundred franca ia 
the smallest sum.’ 

“Without a murmur, the stranger pulled out the amount 
I mentioned in gold pieces. 

“ 1 Place them on the table,’ I said.; 

“ Wlule I spoke, I took good care to st»od fa such a 
position that I had hold of the little knob. 

“ He did so, and as soon as the last coin was dropped Z 
nulled the knob suddenly and the whole disappeared. 

“ I was startled myself at the rapidity ot this move- 
ment, and could not help admiring the ingenious and 
skilful manner in which the machinery had been con- 
structed. 

“The new-comer was evidently startled. 

“ I much regretted that I was not able to draw around 
him the magic circle of fire, but the charge that had been 
placed in the wand was exhausted, so this was out of the 
question. 

“ I nevertheless made an imaginary circle by drawing 
the end of the wand along the floor, aud as I did so I 
said : 

“ ‘Your life depends upon your paying strict attention 
to the words I am about to utter. If, until I give you 
leave, you either mo vo from your position a single step, or 
speak one word, your death will be immediate 

“ So impressively did I pronounce these words, that the 
stranger turned pale and his knees knocked together. I 
had great difficulty in subduing tho smilo that curled my 
lips. 

•“How,’ I said, ‘tell me what proof of my art yin 
desire.’ 

“‘A little — a mere trifle will suffice.’ 

“ ‘ Namo it, then.’ 

“ ‘ Ttll me, then, in a few words, the state of ray mind 
or feelings.’ 

“ This was a poser, but I did not lose my confident 
air. 

“ ‘ Enough,’ said I — ‘you shall be obeyed.’ 

“While I epoke, I looked attentively at the old man, in 
order to read his character as well as I could. 

“From many little things I beheld, all trifling and un- 
important in themselves, yet saying much when taken 
collectively, I came to the conclusion that salacity was 
the most prominent trait in his disposition. 

“This furnished me with tho key to my proceed- 
ings. 

“I had taken particular notice of all tho astrologer’s 
movements, of which my perfect recollection of them now 
is a sufficient proof, and so I imitated him as closely as I 
was able. 

“ I was in a little difficulty with regard to tho bullets 
that he threw into the pan. Passing my hand clown tLe 
side of his robe, I found there were three little pockets or 
pouches, each of which contained about a dozen of these 
little bullets. 

“ Which was the one that would produco the explosion 
I did not know, nor did I see that it much mattered ro 
long as the smoke did not come first. 

“ The pockets were placed all under one another, so it 
was only natural that I should put my hand into the top 
one. 

“ I took out one of the bullets between iny finger and 
thumb, and then waved my wauil about for some time, 
„and finally disclosed what I had in my hand, so that it 
appeared as though i had obtained possession of it. by 
magic. j 

“I cast it into tho pan, and an explosion followed.' 
This startled and confused the old man not a little, and of 
course I took advantage of his confusion to take up the 
second bullet; aud so I went on to the last, and when the 
room was well oliscured by the smoke I cautiously felt my 
way towards tho table and pulled the knob. Then, when 
the smoko rolled away, there stood the little figure with 
tho wand in its hand. 

“ Tho old man was astonished at this, tor no mart satis- 
fied himself previously that tho globe was quite empty 
when I began my incantations. . 

“‘How,’ I said, ‘watch tho figure closely; tho wand 
will pauso a second before these letters. You will find 
they will make a complete sentence. How observe.’ 

“ I waved my wand so skilfully that he did r.ot suspect 
anything. His own attention indeed, as was very natural, 
was concentrated upon tho little figure. , 

“ The words I produced were these : 


“‘You are ardently devoted to the fair sex because, 
although old, you are younger than many men.’ 

“ This answer pleased him very well, end I asked : 

“ ‘ Do you wish to know more r 

“ To my great relief, he answered : 

‘“Ho, that is sufficient.’ 

“This was lucky, as I might not have been so fortunate 
a Second time. But I saw that be was full of impatience 
to communicate something to ms. 


CHAP TEH DCLXXOI. 

DESCRIBES THE SUCCESS CLAUDE DUVAL MKT WITH IN 

PERSONATING MAZZAROTH, AND HOW MAZZAROTH GO T 

HIM WTO A VERY SERIOUS FIX'. 

“ 1 Mazj arotii,’ he said, ‘ you are a man of great power.’ 

“ I bowed profoundly, but started suddenly upright, for 
my ears were assailed by a lumbering sound, and then a 
sharp snap, as though something had been suddenly 
secured. 

“ However, I took no uotico of this, passing it off as 
tho doings of one of my familiar spirits. 

“ ‘For wliat. sum, MazzaroUi,’ asked the old man, ‘will 
you consent to aid mo in my designs ?’ 

“ ‘ That entirely depends upon the nature of them,’ was 
my reply. 

“ ‘ Then I wish you to assist me by gaining tho affec- 
tions of a young and beautiful girl, who at present treats 
me with the utmost indifference.* 

“ I bowed again, and wondered whether this sort of 
thing was at all in Mazzaroth’s line of business. If it 
was, it would seem strange for me to refuse, and also I 
should be quite at a loss how to proceed. The only thing 
I could do was to wait patiently lor tho old man to con- 
tinue. 

“ ‘ Mazzaroth,’ ho said, ‘if, for two thousand francs, 
you will consent to aic.1 me, I will tell you a scheme by 
which it may be done.’ 

“ This large sum tickled my fancy immensely, and I 
thought it would be a pity to allow the chance of earning 
it to slip by. I therefore replied : 

“ ‘ I am willing to . listen to all you have to say. Let 
me know tho nature of your scheme, and then I will 
deliberate upon it.’ 

“ ‘ Well, then, this young girl, who, 33 I have told you, 
is very beautiful, is also poor and credulous. The fame of 
your great skill has reached her, and anything you said 
woul 1 have great weight.’ 

“I bowed again. 

“ ‘How, Mazzaroth, you understand what you have to 
do ?’ 

“ ‘ Perfectly,’ I answered, boldly, though I had but a 
dim idea. To save myself from getting into a dilemma, I 
added : ‘ Perhaps it would be better for you to put your 
proposal in an exact form, and then there would be no 
danger of a mistake being made.’ 

“ If you wish it, I will do so,’ was tho reply. ‘ I will 
induce this girl to come to you to have her fortune told, 
to know what will happen to her in the future.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘ that’s what I understood.’ 

“ 1 Well, when she comes, I wish you for once to sev 
asiilo all your magic art, to use no real incantations, and 
to call in no familiar spirits, but simply to answer her 
according to my directions, and that answer must bo this: 
Describe me, and tell her how she is loved by such a one ; 
tell her, too, that tho stars and planetary bodies have 
ordained that she shall be mine ; that it will be useless foi 
her to attempt to contend against tho decrees of Fate, aud 
that the remainder of her file will bo passed in the utmost 
wretchedness and woe if she continues to turn a deaf car 
to my proposal.’ 

“ ‘ And you think that if I tell her Ibis it will succeed 
— that your purpose will bo answered ?’ 

“‘Ido,’ replied tho old man, rubbing bis hands glee- 
fully and mumbling bis jaws together. ‘ I am sure of it, 
so great is the veneration in which you are held by her. 
fche knows so many of your prophecies that have come 
true, that she will not doubt you speak correctly in nor 
case.’ 

“ I reflected a moment before I answered, and I will 
givo you the result of my reflections presently. 

“ Thon 1 turned to the old man, and said ; 
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“ ‘ And this is the service you wish me to perform for 
two thousand francs? Then I must decline.’ 

“ ‘Decline?’ 

“‘Yes.’ 'As 

“‘Why?’ 

“ ‘ The sum is too little.’ 

6 '-Two thousand francs too little?" 

• Yes — much too little! I must have at Yeast five 
thousand fraucs to recompense me for thus violating the 
noble science of astrology.’ 

“The old man considered for a few moments, and tnon 
his passion for the young girl triumphed over every other 
consideration. 

‘•‘Enough,’ he said — ‘I consent. The five thousand 
francs shall be yours.’ 

“ 1 That is quite sufficient,’ I answered. ‘ I’lace them 
upon the table, and I will undertake to do all that you re- 
quire, though you must not blame me if my predictions 
do not have upon the young girl the effect that you anti- 
cipate.’ 

‘“I am not afraid of that,’ was the answer. ‘I will 
take the risk of it.’ 

“ | Very good, then. Put down the money.’ 

“ ‘Not’ the whole of it,’ he answered. *1 will pay you 
half now, and half when the girl has paid her visit.’ 

“ I tried hard to obtain the whole amount, but could 
not succeed, so I was obliged to content myself with two 
thousand five huudred francs, which, you will confess, 
was not at all bad, considering this was my first attempt 
at the science. 

“Soon after this the old man took his leave, assuring 
me as he departed that he was quite certain the young 
girl would shortly pay me a visit. She was more Ran 
half inclined to do so already, and the trilling influence, 
which he could bring to bear would cause her to quite 
make np her mind. 

“ I shook my fist after him as soon as the door 
closed. 

“ ‘ You hoary-lieadcd old monster 1’ I thought. ‘ But .1 
will be even with you yet! Some goon will come of my 
turning astrologer, 1 fancy! And now for my reflec- 
tions.’ 

& You must uot imagine for a moment that I intended 
to further the old villain’s plans in any way — on the con- 
trary, I had resolved to thwart them. 

“The easiest manner of doing this waste pretend to 
fall in with his views, as I had done. When the girl came, 
I intended to inform her of all that had passed, and so 
put her on her guard against his insidious advances. 

“This was a very praiseworthy resolve, and I waited 
impatiently for the girl to make her appearance. 

“ But all was perfectly still outside. I heard no indica- 
tions of the approach of anyone. 

“My nest proceeding was to commence a search all 
over the apartment, in order to load myself with all the 
wealth I could find. 

“ The ' impression was strong upon my mind that I 
should be well rewarded for my trouble. 

“ In tliis I was not mistaken. 

“ In many out-of-the-way places, where no one would 
have thought scarcely of looking for money, I found 
small bags of gold and silver, and little packets of bank- 
notes. 

“ Mazzaroth. as he called himself, had evidently been 
doing a roaring trade. 

“lie had taken care of his money, too. Perhaps be 
was aware tLat he was playing a dangerous game, and 
that it might end all at once some day, in the event of 
which he would be tolerably well prepared to abide by 
the result. 

“This task quite absorbed all my thoughts and atten- 
tion. 

‘No interruption came, however ; and. all at vccc, on 
reaching that corner of the room where I had left the as- 
trologer, I started and paused. 

“ I remembered that some time had elapsed since he 
had uttered one of his groans, and I wondered what cculd 
be the cause of it. 

“Had the gag produced suffocation ? cr had he i*l ids 
struggles to get free broken a blood-vessel, or in some 
ether way brought about bis death ? 

••■Then I remembered the sharp, snapping sound which 
had startled not only me but my dupe, and, with a sensa- 
tion I cannot describe, I drew aside the piece of arras or 


tapestry that concealed the corner of the room where i 
had rolled the body of the astrologer. 

“ To my intense astonishment, he had gone — vanished — 
disappeared as completely and entirely as though he had 
been transformed into air. ** 

“For a minute or two I stood in a mate of perfect be- 
wilderment, looking at the spot where I was quite certain 
I had left him. 

* He had gone — there was no doubt of that; and 1 
began tG wonder whether, after all, there was not some- 
thing mysterious and supernatural connected with him 
and with his doings. 

“ ‘ Perhaps.’ 1 thought, ‘ he has managed to crawl or 
roll along the floor to some distance.’ 

“ Directly the thought occurred to me, i commenced a 
re-examination of the apartment. 

“It was large, and I was occupied several minutes. 

“ At the end of that time I sank down upon a rude seat 
quite bewildered. 

“ Mazzaroth was gone — where, I could not for the life 
of me imagine. 

“This sudden and complete disappearance was wcdl 
calculated to strike awe into my mind, notwithstanding 
I had penetrated so many of his secrets, aud found them 
to be of a very material and mechanical cLarao 
ter. 

“But this -hew was I to account, for it? 

“While, plunged into deep thought upon this subject, 
and indulging iu many speculations, I suddenly heard 
upon tire staircase the. heavy trampling of many feet, and 
the murmuring of voices. 

“ I began to wonder whether it could concern 
me. 

“ Nearer and nearer came the sounds, and it was quite 
evident that a large throng of people were, for some pur- 
pose or the other, ascending the stairs. 

“ Would they pause before the door of the apartment I 
was in ? was the question ; aud I started to my fe&i 
anxiously as I asked it. 

“ I was not long kept in a state of suspense. 

“ The footsteps ceased at the threshold of the door, but 
the murmuring of voices still continued. 

“ Then some one, in a loud, hoarse voice, bawled out in 
French the word, ‘ Silence !’ 

“ After this there was comparative stillness, and then 
the same voice, still speaking in French, said : 

“ ‘ Iu the name of the King, open !’ 

“ I made no reply. I concluded in a moment that I was 
in some sort of danger, aud my feelings were anything 
hut pleasant, I can assure yon. 

“ ‘ Confound it all !’ I thought. ‘ That rascally Mazza- 
rotb has boon np to something or other, and lias got 
found out. Where in the world can he be? They’re 
officers of police outside, I’ll lay any amount. They will 
break in, take me to be Mazzaroth, aud I shall be carried 
off to the Bastile, or somewhere, to answer for hia 
doings !’ 

“ This, you may depend, was anything but an agree- 
able reflection for me to make. 

“ That it was correct there could be little doubt. 

“ Some very heavy blows now resounded upon the 
door. 

“Finding their demands for admittance disregarded, 
the officers of police — for such they proved to be — had 
resolved to batter down the door. 

“ ‘ Stop !’ I thought. ‘ Is there no way out of this diffi- 
culty ? Yes — to be sure there is ! I will pull off these 
things I took from Mazzaroth. and hide them somewhere 
— they surely will not take me for the astrologer thec 
Hurrah ! — that’s a good thought !’ 

“I now made quite sure of getting off clear; and witt 
moro speed even than I had assumed them. I threw ofl 
the apparel belonging to Mazzaroth, and aDpcared in my 
own proper person. 

“ T made the clothing up nuo a bundle and threw i» 
iuto a corner, 

“ Scarcely had I don?, so, than the door fell in with $ 
crash, and a number oi police officers appeared. 

“ But I staggered back in consternation and confusion 
for there, standing at the head of them, making many 
gesticulations and pointing to mo. was no other thaw 
Mazzaroth, the astrologer, himself. 
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over, I was stunned and bewildered by the events which 
had taken place. ' ■ - ' „.v * . '.i'Jv, . 

;“.I suffered myself, then, to be led into the presence &f 
the prefect, aa the individual is called who perforins toe 
functions of a police magistrate. 

‘‘1 was very anxious to hear what Mazzaroth hid to 
say against me. V T>' *' • 

•' HI made a thousand apologies to the prefect of ponce, 
ami bow ed m very often and so profoundly that ho must 
have had the backache for a week afterward?. 

“ The substance of his declaration was, however,' that. 
I had gained admittance to his room, had brutally ill-used 
him, bound him hand and foot, and flung him into a comer, 
md then deliberately set to work to rifle the apartment of 
its cor. tent s- 

“ The prefect, who was a little man with alittle face and 
huge spectacles, frowned at me severely. 

‘•‘It so happened,’ said Mazzaroth, ‘that he flung me 
into one. particular corner' of my apartment where there 
happened to be a secret door.’ " • ' *. 

“ This mado all clear to mo. However, I may as well let 
you have Mazzaroth’? account of the proceedings. 

“ ‘ I knew the secret door was there,’ ho said — ‘ that is to 
say. it was three or four feet from the spot where i lay. 
Although I had been so severely handled, and although' I 
was bound hand and foot, I managed to writhe along the 
floor till I reached it. I knew the exact position of the 
spring, and pressed against it with the back of my head ; 
the door flew open 5 I crawled through and closed it,after 
me. In doing this, I unluckily lost my balance and full to 
the hottom of a steep flight of stairs, and with such 
violence as to burst open the door at the bottom of them. 
I was then seen by an officer of police, who released mo 
from my bonds, and to whom I gave an account of all 
that had taken place.’ 

“Iliad no particular defence to oiler to what Mazzaroth 
brought against me — in fact. I was quito overcome by the 
novelty of my situation. 

f This is coming to Paris with a vengeance,’ I thought. 

‘ and it’s all through my father’s silly whim.’ 

“ There was no use iii regretting what was past, 

“The prefect of police dwelt at great length cn the 
enormity of my offence, committed me to prison, and paid 
that when brought up for my trial I should surely be 
sentenced for fourteen years to work as a galley slave 

“ This wa 3 to me anything but a pleasant prospect. 

“Iwas led away, however, from the presence of the 
prefect, taken to a prison, and there confined in a room 
that was situated in a kind of turret, and which was a 
considerable distance from the ground. 

“ Here I was left to nry own reflect ions, and I must say 
that it was not until I found myself here that I fully 
realized my position. 

I bpgan to see that the consequences would Ire very 
serious to myself. 

11 A galley slave : there was something horrible in the 
very idea aiid the bare pronunciation of the words. 

'“1 will escape,’ I said. ‘Yes — yes, 1 will escape ! I 
will not submit to my fate without a struggle. I dr ~ot 
believe that I was destined for a galley slave !’ 

“No sooner did 1 make up my mind to attempt to 
escape than I began to look. carefully all round me ; there 
was only one window to my cell, and that was so high up 
in tbo wall that ff could only just leach its lower edge 
vrith the tips of my fingers 

“ Outside it was furnished with a sloping shutter, so 
constructed as to make it impossible for anyone to obtain 
a view of surrounding objects — nothing could be seen but 
a small patch of blue sky" above. 

“I should not have known that. I was at a distance from 
the ground but for the fact that I was conducted up 
Bo vend flights of stairs before the coll was reached 

“ 1 was not fettered, which was a great advanlaw to 


“ The flooring of the cell was composed of red tiles. 

‘‘ There was a small iron bed in one corner, and iu the 
other a grate, though there was no firo burning in it. 

' fj Tha* was everything the place contained. ^ 

•' ‘ I will wait awhile,’ I thought, ‘ before 1 make an 
attempt to get free.’ 

“ I was hungry, for since my arrival in Paris I had 
rcarcoly tasted anything. I knew' that weakness would 
t>mne from warn of food, and that in my undertaking I 
rtumld require ail nay strength Sc one of the reasons 


why I waited was in .order to partake of some food, which. 
I felt sun would be brought me. 

“ In this expectation I was not deceived. 

“A jailer present!} appeared, bringing with him a 
pitcher and a loaf, which lie set down , on the floor in a 
surly way, without venturing to say one word. 

“As soon as the door closed behind him,, and was fas- 
tened. I sprang forward and took hold of the pitcher first, 
for my throat was parched. 

“But the Water was so foul and brackish,* that when l 
had swallowed a mouthful I was glad to put the pitcher 
do wn again. 

'* Then I looked at the bread, and found it black and 
mouldy. 

r Starvation was preferable to eating such food, so l 
allowed what they brought me to remain untouched. 

“Anxiously I waited for night to come, and i watched 
the gradual darkening of the little bit of sky. I.oould per- 
ceive with the utmost impatience. 

“I soon found, however, that «very three hours visits 
wore paid to the coll, in order to ascertain that all was 
right, and the prisoners secure. 

•‘ That is indeed an excellent plan, and is safer by far 
than bolts, and bars, a ml locks; 

“ Only three hours ! And so, if I made my escape, I 
should have to commence operations immediately after 
the departure of thq' guard, . and get clear of the prison' 
within three hpurss. ''A* ~ -"A~~ 

“ I fancied this was to be done, and as night came aa I 
grew more and more hopeful and daring. 

“ I waited until the hour of midnight was sounded from 
some church or cathedral in the vicinity. 

“In a few minutes after, the door "was thrown open, 
and the guard, carrying torches, entered. 

“They found' me sitting down upon the edge oi my 
bed in quite a disconsolate attitude. 

They looked at me, looked all round, and, finding 
everything as usual, departed. 

“ I listened to their retreating footsteps for a moment, 
and then sprang to' my feet. 

“‘Now,’ I muttered— ‘now is the time to make my 
attempt! , •« 

“ I had only been able to think of one means by which 
I might perchance effect- my escape. 

“This Was by means of the chimney. Narrow as it 
looked, 1 thought I might be able to climb up it and 
emerge upon the roofs. r ' • ' 

“ To descend, something like a ropo would be neces- 
sary, and'where was I to look for that? b 

“ There was nothing 01 the kind in my dungeon. The 
bod was simply a bag of straw, and I was furnished with 
a- couple of mgs or blankets to draw over me. 

“ I did Qot fancy trusting my weight to a rope formed 
of those articles. But there was no' hops for it-— there 
was nothing^else. . - - *. "r> 

“With great dexterity, then, 1 tore up my blankets into 
long strips, and tied them securely together. 

“ Then I tore open the canvas covering of my bed, and 
tore that up also. A... ' v' ". • ' ' .- 

“Iwas now iu possession of a ropo several yards in 
length. ‘J. ’V, * ’ £>"i , * -».•;> - / > 

“One end I tied tightly round one of my feet, and, 
going to the fireplace, began to ascend. - - 

“ I had taken all this trouble before I found out. whether 
the chimney was wide enough to allow niu passage up 

it. . r '• v"- '■ , ' 

‘It was scarcely likely, aa I might havo known had 1 
given the subject a proper amount oi thought. 

“The opening at the bottom, however, was 60 large aa 
to inspire me with the liveliest liSpeS. ; J . 

“ Disregarding the soot, winch fell down in clouds, I 
began to ascend, and. was just' felicitating myself uppu 
the certainty of 'making my escape, when my 'head sud- 
denly^ came into violent'' contact" with.' soine hard, ob- 
ject. A - v> . tit. - • 

“ Putting up my hand, I found this vras an iron bar, 
cemented into tlio wal 1 , and crossing the chimney in a 
transverse direction. " !*•' V '. ■ & '? ?■+ *»., . 

“ This obstacle it was impossible to pass. 

.“With furious rage I seized : hold_ofv.the bar and shook 
it, while I gnashed my teeth together in yexatjonlV' ■ 
“Suddenly my feelings underwent a change. 

“ -The bar was loose { I shook it again and again, 
every time I found it moved more freely in Its reuiug. 
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“ Hope again revived in my breast, and I tagged away 
nanfully, in the hope of releasing it altogether. 

“ After incredible exertions, I succeeded, aud 1 found 
myself armed with a truly formidable weapon. 

“I was now quite elate. 

“ The chimney was narrow, aud yet wide enough to 
illcw me to ascend easily. 

“ I accelerated my speed, when again I was stopped by 
a similar obstacle. 

“ At this my spirits quite 6ank. 

“ I tugged at the ba r, but iu •vain, ij; was as firm as a 
rock — there was no hope of releasing it. 

“ I turned my face upwards, but I oould not catch a 
glimpse of the sky above. 

To what height I might have to ascend I had not tho 
least idea. 

“ Perchance, if I succeeded in removing this bar, and 
should a few yards farther on find another and another., 
and then, last of all, there might be something fixed an 
tho top of the chimney, making it impossible for me to 
emerge. 


CHAPTER DCLXXXIT. 

CLAUD.'* DUVAL UELATE3 THE ATTEMPTS FS MADE TO 
WOID UIS FATE. 

| Tins reflection, probable as it was, quite abated my 
courage. 

“ ‘ I will try seme other means,’ I said — • tho chimney is 
impracticable.’ 

. u Accordingly I lowered myself down, and iu one hun- 
dredth part of tho time it took mo to ascend I found my- 
self on tho floor of the cell, presenting a truly deplorable 
appearance. 

“ My clothing was torn against the rough Mono work, 1 
was covered with soot from head tc foot and i was 
bleeding in various places from severs:! abritsioas of the 
skin. * 

“All that I had gained was th iron bar. This was 
about three feet in length and n inch and a naif in 
thickness. 

“ I glauced up at the window 

“ It was strongly barred on J he inner side, and on th9 
outer was the wooden affair I have spoken of. 

“ This, no doubt, was firmly fixed, and yet the removal 
of it and the iron bars did not present nearly so many 
difficulties as ascending the chimnry. 

“I deeply regretted having spent so much of my 
strength so fruitlessly — moreover, what was more precious 
still, I had lost much time. 

“Raising the iron .>ar iu my' bauds, I used it like a 
lever. 

“I inserted one end underneath one of the peipon- 
dicular bars, and, exerting my strength as well as my 
awkward position would allow me, endeavoured to wrench 
it. from its place. 

“ Evidently, when those bars wore put there, it was 
never imagined that a prisoner would have iu his pos- 
session sue 1 a powerful weapon as I had. 

“ Then, to be sure, nothing of the kind could by any 
possibil>\y be smuggled into the prison. 

“IP t the circumstances under which I had obtained it 
we r exceptional. .• i 

“I was really quite surprised at tho ease with which 
the iron bar broke away from its setting. 1 bent it up- 
wards as well as I could, and then, with the blood literally 
daneiug in my veins, attacked the second one. 

“ This did not yield so easily as the first, out eventually 
1 conquered it, for I had now more room to use the lever, 
ind could work better. 

u Au opening was, now made almost large enough for 
me to creep through. The removal of one bar more would 
suffice. 

“After a few minutes’ exertion I succeeded in my 
design : but the obstacles I had yet to encounter and 
overcome were very numerous, and yet I thought nothing 
of them — I felt so iuspirited by the succesa 1 had 
gained. 

“ I felt quite an affection for the iron bar , which had 
none me such good service, and I resolvca that we would 
cot part company. 

“ t have already told you that the Bill of the window 


was almost out of my reach, so I had yet to overcome the 
difficul' y of reaching it. 

“ The torn blankets were still attached to my ankle. 

“ AVtuut tvro yards, or rather more, below my foot, f 
tied the iron bur securely to my rope, which I w rapped 
round end round many times and finally tied tightly 

“Then, giving myself a spring upwards, I caught held 
of the sill of the window, and easily raised iny body until 
my oreast was on a level with it. 

‘j I then seized hold of the grating and pulled myself up 
completely. In another moment I was seated on the 
w’ndow-sill. 

“ I then, by means of the rope, drew up my iron 
1 ar. 

“ I had all along boon under tho impression that tha 
opening left at the top of the shutter was wide enough to 
allow me to squeeze my body through it. It is difficult, 
however, to estimate distances correctly, and, to my great 
chagrin, I found that this was impossible. 

“Yet I bad my iron bar, and though awkwardly 
situated for using it, yet 1 might to able, with several 
smart blows, to demolish the wood-work ; but then I re- 
flected if I did this it would fall, an alarm would then 
be created, and my escape cut off. 

“I was not to be stopped by such an obstruction, how- 
ever; the opening only required a little enlargement, and 
presently, by using care and caution, I broke off a portion 
of the wood-work large enough to allow me to creep 
forth . 

“ Rising up, I peeped over the edge of the sloping board. 
It was lucky that I could not fall, for just then I was 
seized with a sudden vertigo, caused by findiug myself 
at such a height from the ground as I wao. This feeling 
soon passed away. 

“From my elevated position I commanded a splendid 
view of the city of Paris, the roofs of the highest build- 
ings iu which seemed far below me 

■“ Looking down perpendicularly, I saw, about twenty 
feet below me, a kind of rampart or gallery, surrounding 
the turret in which my cell was situated. 

“ The gallery was furnished with a low stone parapet, 
and along it an officer was pacing with monotonous steps. 

“The sentinel did not look up, or he might hare seen 
me. 

“ Taking tlio precaution to expose ps little of my head 
as possible, I watched hi3 movements. 

“I saw him disappear, and after a length of timo coma 
in sight at the opposite portion of tho gallery. 

| It was by this lueaus that I became aware that tho 
gallery encircled the turret, and the sentinel’s duty was to 
keep walking round aud round it. 

“ Unluckily for uiy enterprise, the night was wliat I 
might call a light and a dark one. At times tho clouds 
would bo so dense as to cause a deep darkness; at other 
times they would open, and through the rift the moon 
would pour down her silvery radiance. 

“ My first step must he to descend to the gallery be- 
neath me- 

“ T his, I doubted not, tho rope would easily enable me 
to do; but I must watch for two circumstances ; 1 must 
choose a timo when the sky was covered with clouds, and 
begin my descent as soon as the sentinel was out of sight 
—I must also reach tho ground and conceal myself before 
lie came in sight again. 

“ In the first place I secured my rope — if I may so call 
it — to one of the iron bars belonging to my coll window 
which I had not yet disturbed. 

“I untied the end from my ankle, and secured to it in- 
stead the iron bar. I held this in my bam?. 

“ At length the clouds again covered the Eky, and Si] 
was dark. 

“ 1 had discovered by observation that I was able to 
count a hundred rapidly be .ween the timo when nil 
officer disappeared from _,y gaze and came in sight 
again. 

“ To he safe, I must do nil that I had to do in tho 
shape of making my descent iu something less than that 
brief period of time- 

“ I watched him disappear, and almost beforo ho was 
lost to view I began to lower the iron br_-. 

“The rop 9 was nearly long enough to y^aeh the floor 
of the gallery, and in paying; it out 1 counted twenty 

“ This gSts good work, ami it oould not have been u.oiifl 
in !«»*». 
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“Without pausing, I climbed over the edge of the 
shutter and slipped down the rope, continuing to count 
tod the while. 

“When my hands encountered the iron bar I Lad 
reached up to sixty-live. 

“ I glanced down, and saw that m / feet were within an j 
Inch or two of the stone gallery. 

“ I let go without hesitation ; then I untied the iron 
bar and clutched it tightly. 

“ I looked about me for a hiding-place, but could only 
find one, and that of a very inellieieut character. 

“ This was a slight indentation in the wall oi the 
turret, like the embrasure of a loophole. 

“This was in deep shadow, and I squeezed myself back 
into it as far as ever I could, hoping by this mostas to 
escape the attention of the sentinel when he nassed 
by. 

Rj Scarcely had I taken up this position than I fk ird 
him coming, for, while standing in my hiding-plaeu I 
could not see him. 

“Tramp — tramp— tramp ho came, and I counted evert, 
one of his regular steps. 

“I clutched tho bar of iron convulsively. I had escaped 
so far, and did not intend to be thwarted or turned back 
for a trifle. 

“ All that I had done would, I knew, add to my 
offence, and cause a sentence of greater severity to be 
passed upon me in the evout of my being brought up for 
trial. 

“ I had just one chance, and only one. The sentinel, 
in walking round the gallery — as he must have done some 
hundreds of times -that night — his eyes might on this occa- 
sion be turned from the wall of the turret towards the 
parapet. In that case he would pass me unseeit, and I 
should have another hundred seconds to renew my efforts 
to escape. 

“ There was my rope still fluttering backwards and for- 
wards a little way above his head, but I trusted he would 
not raise his eyes and perceive it. 

H I fancied, too, that in the deep darkness it would be 
almost invisible. 

“ But circumstances combined in my disfavour. • 

“ Almost with the suddenness of lightning, the moon 
broke out from behind tbe clouds. As if by magic, every- 
thing was revealed with a distinctness that, was positively 
startling, owing to the contrast it afforded to tho deep 
darkness that had previously reigned. 

*• Just then the sentinel arrived opposite to my hiding- 
place. Ills face was turned upwards, and a slight ejacu- 
lation escaped his lips. 

“ I guessed ho had seen the rope. 

“ lie stopped in his walk, and then suddenly hj> eyes 
rested upon me. 

B “The moon shone with full force into my hiding- place, 
so that I was revealed to him with greater p— i"uess than 
even he was revealed to me. 

“ The man looked as astounded as he would have done 
had lie found himself face to face with some dreadful 
apparition. 

“ But I saw him raise his musket in the air. I Knew 
he was going to fire. I was aware that the shot would 
arouse the whole fortress, and that I should be recap- 
tured. 

“Without pausing to think of the consequences, and 
animated only by the instinct of self-preservation, 1 raised 
the heavy iron bar, and brought it down with full force 
upun the sentinel’s head. 

“There was an alarming crack, and then, with a Jing- 
ling sound caused by his accoutrements, he lay umstrate 
on the stone pavement: 

“ He was disposed of. I had one enemy the less to 
contend with. 1 sincerely trusted, however, that he was 
not dead. I hoped my blow was only severe enough to 
stun him. This was quite possible, for he was furnished 
with a strong cap purpo 0 ely constructed to break the force 
cf a blow. 

“Grouching down, for fear of being seen, I crept to- 
wards the parapet I have mentioned. 

“ I peeped overturn edge. There was a sheer descent of 
a hundred feet at least. At the bottom was a broad kind 
of moat or ditch, which, however, was called by the in- 
habitants of tho prison a fosse. 


CriAPTtili DCLXXXV. 

CLAUDE r.UVAO. FUN OS DANG Eli THICKENING ABOUND 
. HIM. 

“ Tins fosse completely surrounded the prison, and was 
filled to tho brim with water, upon which the moon's rays 
shone with great brilliancy. 

“ But how was the' descent to be made ? Even if I 
could have made use of my rope— which was impossible 
- -it would uot have been half long enough. 

“ I was deliberating as to my next proceeding, when I 
was suddenly startled by an alarming sound. 

“ I believed that so little noise had been made by my 
attack upon the sentinel, that no alarm had been given. 

“ Judge of niv surprise, then, when I hoard a gun dis- 
charged at no great distance. 

“ 1 crouched down lower still, believing that I had been 
seen. 

“ The report of the gun was followed by the roll of a 
drum, and this was followed by another and another, until 
Kit the prison resounded with the noise, 
i “ 1 They have gone into my cell and discovered my 
aDsence,’ I thought, ‘ that’s the secret ; and yet three hours 
ha vo uot elapsed.’ 

“ I was now in such a state of confusion that I scarcely 
knew what to do. 

“ 1 was roused into action by hearing a door open. 
Then followed the sound of heavy footsteps. 

“ The door was the one opening upon the gallery on 
which I stood — a door communicating with the interior of 
the prison. 

“ A party of soldiers were approaching. 

“ Only one tiling remained for me to do. It offered but 
a slight, chance of escape, but. yet l was forced to adopt it, 
though at the same time 1 perilled my life. 

“ With extreme agility 1 climbed over the edge of the 
parapet, and hung to it at the full length of my arms, held 
only by the grasp of my fingers upon the edge of the 
stonework. 

“But my feet encountered something — at first I could 
not tell what. Directly afterwards I discovered it was 
ivy. This parasitic plant flourished here in great luxu- 
riance. It twined itself all round the fortress, and had 
been in existence probably for upwards of a century. 

“ Its branches were of uncommon thickness, aud clung 
tightly to the wall. 

“ I ventured to bear a little weight with my feet, and 
found that the ivy supported them perfectly. 

“ The party of soldiers passed round the gallery until 
they reached the spot where their companion was lying. 

“ I heard them distinctly — not only their footsteps, but 
tneir voices. 

“ ‘ Ilullo !’ cried one. ‘I thought something was amiss 
when 1 found the sentinel did not walk round aud round 
the gallery as usual.’ 

“‘Behold!’ said another, ‘a prisoner has escaped! 
Look i 'here’s the rope by which he has descended !’ 

“‘Very good!’ said another. ‘Make your mind easy 
upon that point. Ho has not gore — he cannot escape !’ 

“ ‘ How do you know he lias hoi gone far?’ 

“ ‘ Because the sentinel is quitr»^ irm Beat the drums 
again.’ 

“ This command was obeyed. 

‘“Now search narrowly everywhere around. It’s my 
belief he’s hiding close to us.’ 

-That the soldiers would look over the edge of tho 
parapet wan perfectly certain, aud if they did so they 
could uot fail to sc-o me. 

“ I was in a desperate position, and therefore inclined 
to do desperate things in order to better myself. 

“ The wild resolve entered into my mind to commit the 
whole vi my weight to the ivy, and to descend by it 

“No sooner did I make this determination than I pro- 
ceeded to carry it into effect. 

• Bat 1 closed my eyes and held my breath the while, for 
I did uot know but w hat I might be precipitated instantly 
intc the fosse beneath. 

“ j released my hold upon tho edge of the stonework, aud 
seized the ivy. 

“ It did not give way, and then I ventured to open ray 
eyes and draw a long breath of relief. 

“ It furnished many a hand-hold, and I descended with 
% speed and recklessness which certainly was wsj ran«od 
I by the circumstances. 
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u 1 vrjia caret ul, however, to make no uoiso, and when I 
believed I was low enough to be out of eight of *he 
soldiers above, I paused in my descent. 

“ Then the weather favoured me. 

“ Clouds again closed over the moon, and all became 
profoundly dark. 

“ I breathed a sigh of thankfulness. 

“ So far, all was well. I clung as close to the wall as I 
possibly could, so that tho large dark leaves of th c ivy 
should cover and conceal my form. 

“Then, turning my face upwards, I was a ole to see 
though very dimly, the edge of the parapet abo ve. 

“ Conti mr bag to gaze. I then satv several of the soldiers 
bending over. 

V 1 He is not on the gallery,' sai 1 one, ‘ and so he must 
aave descended,’ 

‘“But it is impossible,' said another veice. ‘Where 
has he gone ?’ 

“ ‘I tell you again he has descended.’ 

“ ‘ But how can he have done so ?’ 

“ ‘ That I don’t know. If you fancy still that he is lurk- 
ing about here, leave some of the men on guard, let the 
remainder descend, and cause a close watch to be kept 
round the walls ; he may be hiddeu in the ivy, and if so 
we shall discover him, even if we have to wait till morn- 
ing.’ 

“ These words literally chilled my blood, and I wished 
most fervently that I had given that meddlesome fellow a 
Up on the head instead of the -sentinel, who I looked upon 
now as quibo a decent kind of fellow. 

“ ‘ There can be no harm in that,’ said another voice. 
‘ Divide the men ; I will remain here with half and keep 
tho closest watch. You descend with the remainder, and 
get some more to your assistance with torches. We shall 
discover him, nover fear.’ ' 

“ I began to bo of this way of thinking myself, but kept 
my courage up as well as I could. 

•• The soldiers above separated, and the other half con- 
tinued to search narrowly round and round the gallery ; 
but I thought to myself : 

“ ‘ If I am to escape, now is the time. At all hazards, I 
must descend the i vy and cross the fosse before those 
fellows get down ; if I do not, my chanee is over 1’ 

“ Accordingly, using every care not to make the least 
disturbance, 1 recommenced my descent, but, in spite of 
all my efforts, the ivy rustled, and 1 feared the sound 
would reach the ears of those above, who, now that their 
suspicious were excited, would be listening eagerly to 
every trifling Sound. 

■‘ Sly fears caused me to exaggerate this danger — the 
rustling was so slight as to be inaudible to them. 

“ The lower I got tho less - chance there was that they 
would hear me. 

“The sky still continued covered with clouds. 

“I ventured to look down. About fifteen feet Lelow 
me, or perhaps rather more, was the fosse. 

“My heart beat fast, 

“ ‘ I shall bo in time,’ I thought. 1 1 shall cross it before 
they can arrive.’ 

“But just then a Sound smote upon my ears which 
caused me to stop, and made me once more cling tightly 
to the wall. 

“ It was the regular tramp, tramp of a troop of men. 

“ ‘ Too late,’ I gasped — ‘ too late !’ 

“My arms now ached terribly, owing to their having 
supported the weight of my body so long, and I feared 
their strength would prescutly depart. 

“ An invincible curiosity made mo look in the direction 
trora which the sounds came. 

“ I expected to see the gleam of many torches, but in 
this I was deceived. 

“I saw, instead, only a number of small flashing lights, 
which I made out directly afterwards to be lanterns car- 
ried by the soldiers. 

“ ‘ Curses on this mischance t’ I murmured. ■ An acci- 
dent has cut off my escape. This is tho regular guard 
making a round of the prison Before they have gone, 
She others will be upon me.' But for them I should have 
been free !’ 

“This was a vexatious circumstance ; but all I could do 
was to continue to press myself closely against the wall, 
tad hope that the ivy leaves would cover me over *o»d 
prevent me from being seen. 

“ On came the patrol about » dosen in number I sew 


them with their helmets, and long cloaks wrapped 
around them each man carrying on hie shoulder a musket 
furnished with a bayonet, and holding in his other hand 
a lantern. 

“ Tramp — tramp — tramp ! On they came, and hope once 
more revived, for I fanoied they would pass by, and I 
should yet have time. 

“It was just as i was permitting my spirits to bo 
buoyed up with this idea that I heard a voice from above 
bellow out in French : 

“ ‘Hallo, there! — guaid — guard! 1 

“ ‘ Halt I’ said a voice, and then, with a clatter, the patrol 
stopped on the outer edge of the fosse, end just beneath 
me. The man above then added : 

“ ‘ Have j’S'S seen anything of the prisoner who Las just 
escaped ?’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“ Then keep a sharp look-out all round the walls, for 
we believe he is hidden somewhere in the ivy.’ 

“ ‘ All right,’ was the reply, and then the same voice 
immediately added, addressing the patrol : ‘ liaise your 

lanterns — flash them well about, and see if you cau discover 
anything.’ 

“ This order was obeyed, but the light emitted by the 
lanterns was so insufficient that it only cast a faint gleam 
upon the waters of the fosse. 

“ As for the lanterns revealing anybody fifteen feet in 
the air, that was quite out of the question. 

“ The troop, using unusual vigilance, passed on. 

“ As soon as I believed they had gone a safe distance, I 
once more began my descent. 

“Down — down I went, my heart beating high with ex- 
pectation, for 1 believed that after all I should yet be ablo 
to swim across the fosse and escape. 

“ At length my feet touched the water, and just then 
there came round an angle of the building a ruddy gieam 
of light. 

“ 1 heard, too, the tramp of feet, the murmur of 
voices, and the jingliDg of weapons. 

“ This was the patrol expressly sent out to discover rrsa, 
and who had furnished themselves with torches. 

“ They were almost upon me before I was aware ot 
their presence. 

“ What to do now I scarcely knew. To swim across 
the fosse in time was now impossible — it was at least thirty 
feet wide, and the opposite bank rugged anil precipitous. 

“ On they came, and, glancing to tho left, I saw their 
torches waving in the air. 

“ Rendered desperate, and resolving not to give in with- 
out a struggle, I lowered myself gradually into the 
water. 

“ Presently the whole of my body up to my chin was 
immersed. 1 kept my head above water by clinging with 
one hand to one of the ivy roots. 

“ The patrol was now almost opposite to me. 

“ The light given forth by the torches was a very dif- 
ferent kind of illumination to that ailordod by the lanterns ; 
there were twenty of them at least, and everyone was 
burning brightly, so that, despite the smoke, they revealed 
not only the surface of the water, but also the ivy against 
tho wall. 

“ As they approached I sank down lower and lower. 

“ Then I heard a voieo from above — the same voice 
which had so startled me a little while before t 

“ ‘ Hallo, there ! — guard — guard !’ 

“ ‘ Halt !’ cried the one in command, and I recognised 
the voice as belonging to the ruau who had first suggested 
to the others tho idea that 1 infant be hiding in the ivy. 
‘ What is it above, the- re ?’ ‘ 

“‘Search narrowly rour.j about the spot where you 
now stand,’ cried the voice above ; ‘ we can see marks 
"P?" na’apet wb'_xe 1 now am, showing that ho 
e-!imbed over it at thus point. He must be in the ivy, so 
searen ciosely 

“ ‘ AH right !’ was the reply. 

CHAPTER DOLXXSYI. 

CLAUDE DUVAL. ESCAPES FROM THE PRISON ANT HAL Si 
SINGULAR ADVENTURE IN T1IE FOREST. 

“ Those were the last words I heard. 

“ I released my hold upon the ivy-root, and 
body to sink completely into the water. 

“ I conceived that wes the only chance 
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maining undetected. 1 slxoald be able, I know, to remain 
under water for several seconds, and then, by simply 
raining my head and taking a breath, for several seconds 
move. 

“In my desperate condition I then thought that it was 
just possible l might manage to remain in the water sadl 
the examination was over, yet the least splash would be- 
tray nit- " ' '• \? i • e . It-’ •'! 

“The soldiers formed themselves into a line along toe 
bank of the fosse, and. raised their torches high into the 
nr, 

“ The ruddy gleam fell upon the water and the ivy, but 
although they strained their eyes they were unable to see 
anything alarming. 

I should have told you (interrupted Claude) that my 
chief boyish sport and the one in which I most delighted 
was swimming ; I had practised many odd feats, ana one 
of them — though common enough — stood me, in good 
stead then; it was that of swimming under water for a 
considerable distance, then rising for breath and swim- 
ming farther. • • , » r - 

“ As soon as I was fairly below the surface I thought 
of this, and placing my body in a peculiar position, I 
struck out slowly and gently with both hands. I kept as 
(dose to the bottom of the fosse as I could while executing 
i his feat, because there was less danger then' of being 
seen. 

“When 1 imagined 1 had gone a sufficient distance, I 
suffered myself to rise slowly to the surface. 

“ I found instantly that.I was just beyond the circle of 
light that was thrown by the torches, consequently I was 
invisible to the soldiers, though I could see them plainly 
enough, aud even hear them, for I had not gone very 
many feet. 

u I drew in several long, deep breaths, and while I was 
doing so I heard the officer say : 

“ 1 tie must be in the ivy still, and if he is I will fetch 
him down, I’ll warrant !’ 

“ He then commanded a dozen of his men to step for- 
ward with their muskets. 

“ 1 Now,’ he said, 1 fire a volley at that part of the wall 
which is just opposite to you. Do not scatter your shots 
much, aud if he is there we must find mm.’ ~ 

“ This order was obeyed ; but of course, as I was under 
the water, it produced no result further than cutting off a 
great, number of leaves. , . - j 

1 ‘ Now again.’ said the officer ; 1 a little higher up this 
time, and so on, till you get towards the top.’ 

“Had I been in the ivy when tliis was tried I must 
have perished, or else, to save my life, have surrendered 
myself. • ! ” " _ ' 

‘It was an excellent scheme, and I could not help ad- 
miring the officer’s invention for thinking of it, 

“Of course, being, as . I was, in comparative safety, I 
could look upon Iris proceedings and 'those of his men 
with a very different eye, > ‘ - ^ ... 

i Now,’ I thought to myself — ‘now is the time to. 
escape whilo they are firing away in that fashion — a slight 
noise might not be beard — now is the time.’ 

‘ Using great caution, I began to swim again. Ltd this 
time in the ordinary fashion, because I was able to pro- 
ceed with' eo much more rapidity. 

U While getting to a greater distance from tLe soldiers 
who were ’firing, I also directed my course in a slanting 
direction to the opposite bank. 

“This at length I reached in safety, and climbed. 
UP-'" 

The plunge into the cold water seemed to refresh me 
wonderfully, All my energies were completely braced up 
by it, and I felt as though I could go through as miudi 
exertion again as I had dlreadv undergone. 

“ I was aware that other troops were patrolling round 
the prison — that, if I was not spoedy, I might.fall foul of 
one of them. 

“ Had they formed a complete line round the iosse as 
they did soon afterwards, my escape would have been out 
of the question. 

“ Luckily, x Was just in time. 

“ Crouching down upon the ground, 1 crept forward on 
my hands and knees, arid, considering tue mode of pro- 
gression, the rate of speed I made was surprising , 

; I soon got over a larp* piece of grv. mil, and then, bo- 
•♦*viiig myself at a safe distance, 1 sprang to my feet, and 
**n for my ’ffe. 


“Away I went, at a' furious rate, in a perfectly straight 
line, and without meeting with any obstacle. 

“ The last I saw of the soldiers and of the prison was 
that tue whole of them, as I have hinted, had formed a 
circle round iho outer bank of the meat, and wore tiring 
at the ivy. The impression upon their minds was that I 
was still liuiiug there; but I had escaped— 1 was free, 
and, after running much farther,- my limbs at length failed 
me, and 1 sank down, utterly exhausted, to the eartl* 

“It so happened that- cliance Lad guided my, footsteps 
to a large wood or forest that was situated at no great 
distance from the prison 

“ I had penetrated into its recesses for a considerable 
distance before my strength failed me, and therefore there 
appeared to be every probability ot my beiug m safety. 

“ I -remained for a long time pn this prostrate condition. 

“ At length, However, my strength returned to me, and 
I arose. " * . 

“During the remainder of that night, i continued to 
make my way through the forest as well as 1 could in » 
straight line, though whether I did this or not I know 
nut. 

“ Of my enemies 1 heard nothing. . • •;* J| V . '► I 

“As morning approached, I grow very cold and very 
hungry, yet where to obtain food or shelter 1 knew 
not. _ 

“As for money, I had not a farthing ; for when I w&s 
taken prisoner, the officers deprived mo uot only ol the 
wealth belonging, to tho astrologer, but of my own as 
well. 

“ I was, too, iu a most miserable condition as regards 
apparel, though I was somewhat cleansed by my bath in 
the fosse. 

“ Towards daybreak I sank down at the foot of a tree, 
feeling quite spent. 

“Before I had remained very long in this position, 
however, 1 heard a blight— a very slight — sound. It was 
no more than the snapping qf a twig, and might have 
been done by the wind, y#t it terrified me exceedingly 
It might have been done by some one treading upon it — 
my foes might be at Land. , • 

“ This was a thought that served to rouse up w hat little 
energy I had left., ' - „ ' 

“ I must conceal mysolf. I cuiiid think ot only one 
mode of doiug this, namely, by climbing up into a tree. 

“ The one beneath which 1 had seated myself was 
large, aud had many outspreading branches, among which 
I might certainly remain undetected. 

I “I had great difficulty, though, in climbing up, for I 
was very weak, and the truuk of the tree too large for 
me to grasp, but at length I got hold of a small branch, 
-md drew myself up by its aid. 

“ After that, farther progress was easy. 

“I now heard a footstep approaching distinctly enough, 
and, fearful of being heard, I resolved to stop where I 
then was, although I -would fain have climbed higher into 
the tree, where 1 should have stood a better chance of re- 
maining unseen; 

“I paused, aud lucky it was that 1 did so, for the rust-’ 
ling of the branches might have betrayed me. 

“It was now gradually growing ight. arid mj eyes 
were so accustomed to t)ie darkness that I was able to see 
with tolerable ease into the obscurity around. 

“ Looking down, I saw a man emerge from a kind of 
thicket. . p.-^ 

” He was all alone, and, as soon as 4 saw him, my a.p 
prehensions vanished. 

“ He was not ono of my enemies, He was dressed m 
a simple citizen, but.there was something so odd in all bis 
motions that, though his presence did. , hot concern mo in 
the least degree, I could not help watching everything ho 
did with the keenest interest and curiosity 

“ lie seemed to shrink every now and then close to the 
earth, as though he feared something, and tried to cower 
i ©own and hide himseii. ' . / yh. /*.» 

“ With trembling, apprehensive steps he would 
a litlle way, then pause and listen. 

“I was couviuced bj his manner that hu.wunld dome 
no harm, so I felt quite easy and content. 

“Directly afterwards, I perceived that he carried und<-r 
his coat some bulky and heavy object, which I fauem 
seemed to pull him down- towards the .earth. 

“ ‘ 1 ur all alone,’ V beard him matter to himself, as 
though the sound of his >w* voice in thaf dreary soli- 
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tnrte would Lave a cheering effect and inspire him with 
courage — ‘yea, I ana surely all alone! I have reached 
this spot unseen ! No eye is upon me — no one will guess 
my secret !’ 

“ He stopped, and I saw him wipe the perspiration r.om 
his face. 

“‘It 'is vory heavy,’ he added, “and my strength is 
lorely tried with carrying it so far. Shall I go fautffei*, or 
nay here ? Would it bo safe about this spot ? Perhaps 
>o — perhaps safer than in many other places. It’s getting 
iaylight too, and I must be careful to depart unseen.’ 

“You may imagine that these words stronely roused 
ny curiosity. 

‘What was he speaking about? — what did he intend 
to do ? 

“ I felt quite excited and anxious, for I feared that he 
might take it into bis head to go somewhere else m the 
wood, and then I should never know what the. secret 
was. 

| But, continuing to observe him, I saw that he was 
coming gradually lo a determination. 

“‘Yes,’ he said a^ain, ‘this spot will do well — none 
could be better. I shall know it again — I shall not con- 
found it with any other place in the forest. That is a 
large and singular old tree. I could tell that tree from 
any other — 1 could not mistake it. Yes, that tree will 
answer my purpose admirably.’ 

‘Hearing these words, I grew rather uneasy again, 
and the more so as I found that' the tree to whicn he 
alluded was certainly the one in which I was concealed, 
for, with the same shrinking, trembling steps, he crept 
towards it. 

“ Was he going to ascend ? — was he, for some purpose 
or other, about to climb into the tree as I had done ? 

“ If so, he could not fail to discover me. Not that I 
cared particularly for the man himself, for I was more 
than e match for him, but he could have spread the 
alarm. 

“It was, then, with something that deserves a stronger 
name than curiosity that I riveted iuy gave ~'pon him, and 
watched bis actions, wondering what in the world it was 
he was about to do, and what effect it would have upon 
my fortunes. 


CHAPTER DCLXXXVII. 

CLAUDE DUVAL DELATES HOW JIB MADE A MOST FORTU- 
NATE DISCOVERY WHILE CONCEALED AMONG THL 

BRANCHES OF THE HUGE TREE, 

“It kept getting lighter and lighter every moment, and 
as the faint grey daylight found its way down through 
tho tree-tops on the ground, I was able to see the singular 
being with much greater distinctness. 

“ As he came closer, the conviction crept over me that 
I had seen him somewhere before — that his form was 
familiar to me. 

“ As yet. I had not been able to catch a glimpse of his 
face. 

“ When he leached the foot of the tree in which I was 
hidden, he placed the heavy object he was carrying in his 
anus upon the ground. 

“ Then again he glanced timiuly and apprehensively 
around him and listened. 

‘ As he did this, he happened to turn his countenance 
upwards. The view I obtained of it was transient and 
deeting, yet nevertheless I started with astonishment, for 
I recognised him. He was my old friend, Mazzaroth* the 
asirologer. 

“Two things puzzled me much— one was how he "ame 
to be there ? and tho other, how on earth it was I had not 
recognised him earlier ? 

“ I was not so soon satisfied upon the former point, oar, 
as to the latter, a little reflection soon served to set me 
right. 

‘The astrologer had evidently been « great pains' to 
disguise himself, for he was dressed in a very different 
manner to what I had seen him before. 

“Then his voics was rendered so tremulous arid shrill 
by excitement and the dread of being seen by eomo one, 
that the tones bore no resemblance to those which ho em- 
ployed when I first entered his mystical apartment. 

‘ Then he addressed himself to me in a heavy, mono- 
tonous, sepulchral voice which I know full well could 


bo easily assumed, and which I felt tolerably certain was 
not his genuine one,. • • • * - R 

“ The start I gave on making this extraordinary dis- 
covery caused the branches of the tree to clash together, 
and r,he sound, trifling as it was, cauciit the attentive ears 
of Mazzaroth. *■' 

“ He looked up sorutinizingly into the tree at once, and 
I began to fear I should be found. 

“ Luckily, the foliage was very dense, and concealed me 
completely. 

“ Sly good fortune favoured me so far tnat at this mo- 
ment a rather large-sized bird flew with a screaming erv 
out of the tree, and alighted on another. 

“ ‘It was only a bird,’ I beard the astrologer mutter to 
himself — ‘only * bird* And yet how it tern lied me ! 1 

am getting foolish. Let me make haste with what I have 
to do - 

“While speaking, he took out of his pocket a clasp- 
knife with a huge blade. 

•• With this he carefully marked out and cut a piece 
of turf rather more thau a foot square. 

“ He used the utmost caution in this operation, and in 
a minute or two raised up the turf whole and entire, sc 
that when he replaced it no one could tell that the ground 
had been meddled with, 

“ He then began, by the aid of the knife and his hands, 
to make a deep hole. 

“While he was tuns engaged he kept continually 
muttering to himself, sometimes so indistinctly that I 
could not catch a syllable, and at other times loud enough 
for me to overhear him. 

“ I strained my eyes and moved about as much as I 
dared, in tho hope of being able to catch sight of tho 
object he carried. 

“ He had placed it on the ground in such a position 
that a thick branch of the tree intercepted my view 
of it. 

“ Had I changed my position ever so little I could have 
seen it ; but this I was afraid to do, so I remained still. 

“ ‘ Ten thousand curses !’ I heard him say — ‘ ten 
thousand curses on tho meddlesome rascal who has driven 
mo to adopt tins course, and who, in all probability, Has 
ruined my business in the future ! Thank goodness, he 
is a prisoner, and if my utmost efforts will go for any- 
thing, be will only exchange his present cell for a place 
in the galleys !’ 

“ I felt very much obliged to old Mazzaroth, of course, 
and waited, in tho hope of hearing a little more of his 
delightful conversation. 

“it was some time before I hoard anything again, but 
at last he said : 

“ ‘ Yes— yes, depend upon it, this is the wisest and 
best course I could pursue ! Now, if any disturbance m 
made about me I shall bo able to fly easily for I shall 
have nothing to encumber myself with. Here, in this 
leather valise, I have stowed away the greater part of my 
property. No one will find it here, and when I ira driven 
to it, what so easy as for mo to come here and dig it up 
again ?’ 

“ He now rose up, having, as I supposed, made the hole 
deep enough to answer his purpose. 

“ lie took hold of the object I was so anxious to behold, 
and then I saw that it was indeed a strong leather 
portmanteau, such as people frequently cany with 
them 

“ Tho hole wa.> /ist large enough, and so he dropped it 
in, pressing it down close to the bottom. 

“ Then bo tilled in the earth over it, taking care to 
flatten it down as tightly as ho could with hie hands. 

“ Then, finally, he replaced the turf he had so carefully 
cut, and with such skill did he perform this .part of Lis 
task that it would indeed have required a keen eye ro 
have detected any difference between that one spot and 
tho rest of the grass surrounding it. 

“ When he had dona thi3 there still remained a quantity 
of earth upon the ground, in consequence of the valise 
having taken up the greater part of the cavity, and I 
watched to poo how he would dispose of this, 

“ It seemed to be a point requiring deliberation, for he 
paused a moment, aud then finally struck bis breast, as 
though at last he had tot upon iho very thing, 

- He took up two handfuls and walked away to. a little 
distauc-e, then {lung them in the air, scattering th* 
particles as much as possible. 
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u In this way ha proceeded until he had picked up 
every grain of eaith. 

“ Tnen he rubbed his hands slowly one over tne other 
with satisfaction, and no doubt he firmly believed tnat his 
treasure wa< quite safe, and there was not the slightest 
fear that an yone would discover it ; and, probably, it 
would have been perfectly secure but for the singular 
accident which placed mo in my present position. 

“Little did the astrologer think that there was one 
keeping such a keen watch upon all his movements as I 
was, and certainly it did not speak well as a proof of his 
skill in reading the stars. 

“Of that, wii.it I had seen had been enough to cos-vaace 
me oefore that he was an arrant impostor and humbug, 

“ It was out of fear of being some day discovered in his 
cnumrneiif* that he had removed all his wealth and buried 
il in the earth. 

“Although his task was over, he lingered for a long 
tv hill around the spot, as though loath to depart 
p No doubt it would have been pleasant for him to hhve 
remained there on guard, but iho increasing light that 
was shed around warned him that it was time to take his 
departure. 

| ‘ 1 must be careful/ he said, 1 and speedy, or I shall be 
observed leaving the wood ! One more glance around — 
one more glance to fix indelibly upon my mind the 
features of this place, and I will be gone 1’ 

“ For at least a moment he stood perfectly still, gazing 
attentively upon the tree, and noting every little pecu- 
liarity there was about it so as to be able to identify it 
again. 

“Then, with slow, shrinkirg steps, he took his de- 
parture. 

“ He soon disappeared from my view among the dense 
vegetation ; but 1 heard him forcing his way through the 
si rubs for some time after he was lost to sight. 

“ I remained in the tree for a long time after this, so as 
to give Mazzaroth an ample opportunity of getting away 
b*‘*ore I showed myself. 

“ At length, believing I had waited long enough, I 
began slowly to descend. 

“•Just as 1 was about to drop to the ground, however, 
I hoard again that crashing noise among tbs trees and 
underwood which betokened the approach of some 
one. 

“It was marvellous to behold with what spaed I 
drew myself up. and ensconced myself in my former 
situation. 

“ Then, to my surprise — 1 might say consternation — 
two soldiers made their appearauce in the little space 
beneath. 

“ Here they stopped and glanced around them, holding 
their firelocks in such a way as to be able to discharge 
them in an instant if they saw anything. 

“ They spoke in French ; but, as I was as familiar with 
that language as with English, I could easily tell every 
word they suid. 

1 1 don’t believe a word about this fellow having got 
into the wood. How could he do so when we were keep- 
ing such a watch all along the edge of the fosse ?’ 

“ ‘ How indeed ?’ rejoined the other. 4 But I have my 
own opinion on the subject, comrade.’ 

“‘Whatisit?’ 

44 ‘Why, he must have been drown ad.’ 

“ 4 1 shouldn’t wonder !’ 

44 4 You may depend that’s it, corurasL, He migut 
manage to descend by the ivy into the vicor and there 
he would be drowned.’ 

144 You are a clever fellow, Pierre- Have you men- 
tioned that idea to our captain V 

4 4 4 1 have $ but he won’t listen to it — he declares he must 
be in this wood.’ 

44 ‘Well, we have tramped through a good lot of it, and 
we have seen nothing suspicious, have we?’ 

44 4 Nothing at all ; and I don't believe anj of ora oom- 
pamons have, or we should have heard the signal ’ 

44 4 Of course we should, and——’ 

“ ‘But hark ! — what’s that ?’ 

“ The clear musical notes of a ougle rose distinctly 
upon the morning air. 

44 4 They have caught him — they have caught him i _/ia ! 
t>o you sec you wpre wrong, 1 ierre, and the captain's 
right! He was in the wood, and they have caught 
him? 


44 4 So much the better, then !’ cried the other. 4 ForwairJ. 
comrade ! You know that when we hcaid the ougie 
sound we were to hasten towards the spot where it was 
blotra !’ 

44 4 All right !— come on !’ 

44 With these words, the two soldiers departed. 

“I did not think of descending after that. 

44 ‘ They have caught Mazzaroth!’ I thought. ‘They 
will quickly find out their mistake though and renew their 
search.’ 

44 It was well that I had the prudence to remain where 
[ was, for, after this, several soldiers crossed the little open 
space hastily. 

44 They were evidently making full speed to the spot 
where the enpt ore had taken place. 

44 After this a most remarkable silence ensued. 

“ I sat perfectly still, making myself as comfortable as 1 
could. 

“ I was very weak and faint for want of food, for a long 
time had elapsed since I had partake n of- any. 

“ft was no good thinking about it, however, for there 
was nothing to be had wherewith I could satisfy my 
hunger. 

“Not long afterwards, however, I discovered that the 
tree which Lad found me such an excellent hiding-place 
was chesnut. 

44 1 noticed it first by the peculiar shape of the leaves, 
then, afterwards. I saw several nuts hanging to the 
different boughs. 

44 1 possessed myself of a great many, and ate them 
heartily. 

44 They were sweet and agreeable to taste, and although 
not a very nutritious meal, still it served to deaden tlie 
pangs of hunger, and infused fresh strength into my 
exhausted frame. 

44 And so the day passed on ; but 1 met with no fresn 
interruption from the soldiers. 


CHAPTER DCLXXXVIII. 

CLACDB DUVAL 1IIT8 UPON AN INGENIOUS PLAN PON 
GUTTING OUT OK FRANCE. 

44 1 waited with great impatience and anxiety for night 
to come, and as soon as darkness began to spread itseif 
over the earth I again commenced to descend from u.y 
place of refuge. 

44 I did so with tolerable confidence, for mar.y hour3 
had elapsed since I had seen anything of my foes. 

“ Whether they had made such an egregious jnisiake as 
to imagine Mazzarnth was the prisoner who had escaped 
I cannot tell ; but from the long silence that had pre- 
vailed, I began to think that they must have marched him 
off to Paris. 

44 If so, then, I ought to have quitted the wood earlier. 

“It was no good speculating upon anything oi that 
kind, however ; I believed I should bo much safer, and 
that I stood a much better chance while under the cover 
of nisht. 

44 1 dropped to the ground easily and. wiih as much ease, 
fixed upon the exact spot where Mazzaroth had buried 
his treasure. 

44 1 had no knife or instrument of that kind in my 
possession, for the officials of the prison had taken care 
to empty my pockets of every article they conta’ned ; but 
by the aid of my hands alone 1 managed to raise the turf 
and to remove the soil that was underneath it 

“ Then I seized hold of the portmanteau by the handle 
and drew it up. 

44 It was 8inail_ and very weighty, and this made me 
conclude that Mazzaroth must have exchanged the greater 
part of his wealth from bank-notes into gold, as thu 
latter would be less likely to suffer injury by remaining in 
the ground. 

44 The valise was an ordinary-looking one, so that no 
suspicion would be raised in the breast of anyone who 
saw it without, indeed, they observed its weight 

44 Not without some trouble, I pickt d up a large number 
of stones and other objects, with which I 'tilled up the 
space that had been occupied with the portmanteau. 

44 Then I covered the whole with the soil, patted 1* 
down, and finally placed on the square piece of turf. 

44 4 There,’ I said. 4 And now, when Mazzaroth com os 
to find his gold, what a surprise will be in store for him. 
He say not believe in the transmutation of stoned to gold 
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-not he r<U be forced to believe that his gold has 
ehanged into swres !’ 

“ With this reflection, I carefully removed all the dirt 
trom the outside of the portmanteau, and, taking it up by 
the handle, cautiously stepped forward. 

u I was very muck in doubt whether I should be able 
to emerge from the wood nr seen. 

“ From what I had overheard the soldiers say, it was 
quite evident their leader suspected my presence some- 
where in the vicinity, in which case he might have 
adopted the expedient of placing his men at short dis- 
tances all round the borders. 

“ For greater safety’s sake, I resolved to acsume that 
such was" the case — no harm could come of a little extra 
precaution, but most likely a great deal of good 

•‘At every few steps I stopped and listened; and 
although I did not on any occasion hear one alarming 
jcmnd, I did not abate my caution. 
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“ In a very little wkil6 i perceived tue trees grow 
tkinnei and smaller, which told me that I was approach- 
ing the edge of the wood. 

“ Upon the events of the next few moments everything 
depended. , 

“ I crept forward for some distance, and than baited 
underneath the shadow of a tree- 

“ From this point I took a good view all around me, as 
well as the darkness would permit. 

“ I saw nothing of my foes, however, nor did I hear a 
sound to indicate that they were keeping guard. 

“ I advanced to another tree and remained beneath that, 
and so on in succession, until the open country was 
gained. „ , 

“It seemed pretty clear that my fears were ground- 

“After going for some distant farther, and still >*i 
safety, I came to the high road. 
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“ I did not venture to travel along this, but followed 
its course, concealing myself as well as I ciuld by the 
trees and fences. 

‘‘All that night I cmnnaeiJ to walk. 

“1 had, as 1 imagined, many narrow escapes o! detec- 
tion — but 1 was lucky enough to avoid thorn all , and 
every mile I went increased iwy courage tn a very great 
degrco. 

|* One fixed purpose had settled Itself in my mind — that 
was to get out of Prance as quickly as possible. 

“ liow this was to bo achieved 1 bad really then 
idea, but trusted to the current of events, hoping that in 
a while something would turn up to my advantage. 

“1 Knew hew rigidly all the regulations with respect to 
passports were enforced, und how difficult it was to pass 
from one place to another, or leave the country either 
by land or water without this necessary document, aad 
where was I to obtain one? 

“Alter a lengthened attempt to come to soino concilia 
sion upon this point, I was forced to give up the attempt, 
in sheer despair. 

“ 1 came at length upon a small inn, or onberge, as they 
are called. 

“‘Surely,’ thought L ‘ offer the lapse of such a little 
time the people in this out-of-the-way place cannot have 
heard anything about me, c® is there tlie least fear that 1 
ehull be recognised. At any rate. I'll run the risk.’ 

“ 1 was moved to do this in consequence of my fatigue 
and exhaustion for want of proper food. 

“ In this place I could beyond a doubt procure both 
rest and refreshment. 

“Whether i should be safe or Dot was another matter. 

“1 was surprised, upon a nearer approacli. It see the 
inn opi u so early , but I walked boldly up to tbe front 
door, and entering, asked whether I could have a private 
room and a meal. 

“1 was answered in the affirmative; and not to dwell 
too much upon these details, I will merely tell you that 
my appe arance exeited no suspicion, hut I ate heartily, 
and defrayed all expenses from the portmanteau. 

“ 1 paid so liberally that the landlord was obsequious- 
ness itself. 

' i told him 1 dosired to rest, and was forihwita shown 
into a bad-room. 

‘ “ Here 1 slept for several hours — in fact, until just 
about sunset. 

“ I was then awoko by hearing an unusual kind of com- 
motion in front of the inn. 

“ Everything that occurred of this kind I considered 
important to myself, therefore I hastened ,o the window 
ind peeped out, taking ..are to concqa] myself as much as 
possible. 

I " 1 then saw that a very handsomo travelling carriage 
had stopped in front of the inn. 

“ The inmates were treated in the most distinguished 
manner by ti.e landlord, and ushered into the best room 
he had with a thousand bows aud servile gesticulations. 

!i Looking farther, 1 perceived the cause of the stop- 
page. 

“ It was in order that the horses attached to the car- 
riage might he changed. 

“The travellers availed themselves of this opportunity 
to partake of some refreshment. 

“ While I was gazing upon this scene, aud wondering 
how J. could turn it to my advantage, I heard the clatter- 
ing of a horse’s hoofs upon the road. 

“ 1 watched to see who this new-comer could be, and 
presently saw a man — hooted and spurred, and carrying a 
kind ol large 'wallet by a belt strapped over his shoulder 
—come in sight. 

“ lie stopped id f ront of the inn. aud in a loud voice 
tailed for something to drink. 

“ lie then took from the wallet I havo mentneuai. a 
trash and some bills, which with great industry and 
expedition lie proceeded to paste up about various parts 
id the premises v, aero they would bo most conspi- 
cuous. 

“ > watched ev 0r y one Q f tit movements with eager 
interest ; Pint though 1 was too tar off too make out a 
single letter, yet I felt certain that those bills referred to 
my escape. 

“ 1 1 must make baste and get over to England,’ 1 
thought, ‘or I shall bo too late. What stratagem cun I 
adopt, sad how can it be done ?' 


“1 was diverted from these questions by a ruflecMoc. 
that crossed my mind. 

“ * How very odd l’ 1 said, ' that Mazzarnth’s prophecies 
should come so near the truth. Whv, here am 1, in 
possession of a large sura of money, as he said 1 should 
be ; 1 have had a narrow enough escape of my life, good- 
ness knows l I am now puzzling my brains aud endea- 
vouring to find a means by which I can reach England, 
j 1 suppose when 1 get there, the only thing to remain to 
be accomplished will bo my taking to the highway !’ 

I It was not wonderful that 1 should tlnnk of this, for 
I never forgot my undo and n.-imcsakc, and the many 
achievements I had heard related of him. 

“ At la-'*, all in a moment, a lucky th' n, ght occurred to 
me. 

“ I believe that is h«>w the- best things thought of*— 
certainly it wan so in i.i.y case. / 

“ l brushed my clothes, and made myself look as decent 
as I could, then left my chamber aud made my way to the 
froiit of the inn. 

“1 tilt impelled by a resistless curiosity to reed one of 
the bills. 1 felt 1 could not set about any plan until 1 had 
done so. 

“ There were several about, so it did not give me much 
trouble to select one. 

“ 1 walked to the entrance of the stables, on the gate- 
post of which one of the bills had been stuck. 

“As I expected, it offered a reward of two thousand 
five hun&ivd francs to anyone who would capture me and 
baud mu ever to the authorities. 

“Thb was followed by a very good description cf tny 
persona! appearance. 

“ At the foot, a further reward of one thousand francs 
was offered to anyone who Would give such information 
to the officers of police as Would load to my apprehen- 
sion. 

“ While I was engaged in reading this very interesting 
document, some one walked towards rue. 

“ I turned my head to see who it was, and to tny very 
great satisfaction perceived it was one ot the servants 
attached to the carriage. 

“ He was the footman. He spoke to me in French. 

“ ‘Can you read that ?’ he asked. 

“ * I can, 5 was the reply. 

“‘Well I wish I could,’ he answered, ‘but l never 
learned reading, more’s the pity. That inau told me it 
was something about a fellow that had escaped from 
prison.’ 

“‘Yes,’ I said, ‘sc it is. aud the Government offers 
two thousand five hundred francs for bis capture.’ 

“ The footnsaD drew a Sung breath. 

“ ‘ What a ln-ap of money !’ he said, 

“ ‘ Very true,’ 1 answered; ‘it would be wortn having 
if^it only had to be divided among two,’ 

“ ‘ What do you mean ?’ * ' J * , 

“ ‘ Should! you like to have half a share in it/ 1 
“‘Me? 5 

■ »* * Yes, you.’ 

“‘Half a share in two thousand five hundred francs V 
“ ‘ Exactly so.' 

“ ‘ Don’t ask me ! The pity is it can’t be done.’ 

“ ‘ tint I believe it can,’ 1 answered. 

“ * Do you ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes ; for, rs I was coming along towards the inn, 1 
saw a man whose appearance exactly corresponded w.th 
tbe description that is given here,’ 

“ ‘ Did you though ?’ 

“‘Yes 1 did, I cun assure yoo. I thought he looked 
rathet strange and frightened, and he semned very anxious 
to get oat of my way. ’ 1 watched where he went to. Hg 
walked into that little wood yonder’ 

“ * Why didn’t you follow him ?’ 

“ ‘ I had tu reason to do so tlieD,’ I replied ; ‘ but as ft is 
only a ,ihort time ago, no doubt he is tlnwe r-till. I should 
not’ like t>' grapple with him single-hauded, for be seemed 
a powerful tellow; but if you like to assisi/we will go 
into the wood together, make him prisoner, and share tns 
reward beiweec us.’ ' 

“ ‘ l have half a mind to trvd . 

“ ‘ Have a whole mind,’ said I, ‘ fci I am most anxious 
for your ;*vi stance, you look so strong and so well able to 
cope with him. How long is the carriage going to stay 

J here?’ 

i “ 1 Probably an hour locgo» 
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“ ‘ That will be plenty of time foi as, then/ 1 baid ; 
we coaid tramp through evory bit oi that lf»*tle coppice 
In the time, and if be is there we cannot fail tc ibid him, 
Will you come ?’ 

“ ‘ I will,’ answered the tcotman ; ‘ bat 1’fl just sffak to 
faques, the aoachmau, first.’ 


CBAPTEJB DCLXXXIX. 

SCStE CONSTEHXATIOJI IS EXCITI.IJ BY TI1E DISAPrEAS- 
4 ANCE OF JOSLITI, THE DEC’S FOOTMAN. 

11 1 Stop a moment,’ said I. ‘Don’t yon breathe a s’.cglo 
word to him about the expedition we. an* going upon.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, trust me for that !’ was tljo reply. 1 1 don t waul 
to have the reward divided into three portions.’ 

“ ‘ Nor I either.’ 

“ ‘ 1 11 just tell him I shall be absent for a little while, 
and that 1 shall soon return.’ 

“ *Oh, do that by all means.’ 

“ t he footman <fid so, and, verymnch to the surprise of 
the coachman, off we both started towards the wood. 

“ ‘ What’s that you’re carrying in your hand ?’ said the 
footman, when we had gone a little way. 

‘“Only a travelling valise,’ 1 answered. 

“ ‘Why didn’t you leave it at the inu ?’ 

“‘Oh, 1 don’t know. I am so much in the habit of 
:arryiug it about with me, that I d«d not give it a thought ; 
d o not very heavy, for I in not troubled with much ward- 
robe.’ 

“ Shortly after this we entered tbo little wood. 

“‘Now,* said I, ‘keep a sharp look-out on all sides, and 
I will do the same. The moment you catch sight of any- 
thing suspicious let me know. We must make a bold 
rush upon him, and overpower him at once ; that will 
give us the best chance of effecting his capture.’ 

“‘All right; you may depend upon me. I will back 
ou up in everything; but half of two thousand five 
uudred francs is not to be earned every day.’ 

“To this 1 assented. 

** I led the way right into the centre of the wood. 

“No doubt you can guess what was my ooject in thns 
decoying the footman away, 

“ I was surprised that ho should have fallen so cr^ly 
Into the trap, or have been such a numbskull to think that 
a couple of unarmed men like we were should be able to 
capture such a desperate character as I was represented to 
be. 

“ ‘ I don’t see anything of him,’ ho eaid, at length, in a 
semewhat disappointed tone. 

“‘Oh, don’t despair yet,’ I replied. ‘I’ll give you my 
word you shall sue him before you leave the wood.’ 

How can you give me such an assurance as that?’ 

“‘Easily enough, for 1 am Claude Duval myself, and I 
nave brought you here into this wood in order to compel 
von to assist me to escape.’ 

“ The louk of blank astonishment and terror that came 
over the footrjan’6 countenance upon hearing this an- 
nouncement was leahy quite a sight to 6ee, and I was half 
inclined to laugh aloud, and I only restrained myeelf be- 
cause I thought he might jump to the conclusion that I 
was only jesting. 

’ “‘Now,’ I said, seizing him by the collar, ‘I am a 
desperate man, and don’t care a straw what I do in order 
to escape, so you had bettor not resist, but give in quietly. 
Fan can’t help yourself.’ 

•“Spare my life !’ ho gasped out, at length — ‘spare my 
life, and do anything else with me that you like I’ 

“ ‘ 1 will spare your life,’ 1 6aid, " ‘ never fear for that ; I 
am not the kind of man to murder anyone in' cold l>lcod. 
Just obey me, and you will find that yon wi>\ ooni9 to 
little harm.’ 

“ ‘ What must 1 do V 

‘“Strip off your clothes. Quick — every one of them 
-and give me your papers;’ 

“ ‘Oh, mercy ■— mercy 1 What shall I do/' 

“ • Why, do as I tel! you,’ 1 responded, ‘ or it will Ita Che 
worse for you !* 

“The footman could not make out what tny intentions 
were, but he stripped off his apparel, leaving everything 
in the pocket* undisturbed.. 

There,’ I Said, as I also stripped off my clothes, ‘yon 
*A 3 tnt thrae on if you like. I giv« you your ehoica/ 


“ * No, I would rather not,’ he said ; ‘ tbey will got me 
Into trouble.’ 

“ * Very likely,’ I replied, as I hastily assumed his attire. 
‘And now I must make sure of your silence and non- 
interference ’ 

With these words, 2 tore up my cot into two pieces, 
and bound’ Lis anus and legs with them 

| * Now,’ I said, ‘there you are, aud 3’ou will come to no 
further harm through me. 1 am sorry to treat yon so, but 
necessity drove me to it. You will lose a good place, I 
have no doubt; but, you sea, I am Dot ungenerous, 1 will 
ma ’-<! you some return for it. You sou that large e tone, do 
you not.’ 

“ lie nodded. 

“ 1 Well, then, look here.’ 

“ I opened my portmanteau, and; putting in my hand, 
drew out a great many gold pieces, which ! placed upon 
the ground, and then rolled the stone over them. 

“ ‘There,’ I said, ‘that will be some recompense for the 
inconveuieuce you have suffered. It will lie your own 
fanli if you say a word aLout it when you are released 
from your present position. If you are released, you can 
take the first opportunity to roll the stone away aud 
taka the money. You are heartily welcomes to 
it,’ 

“ With these words, I strode away, leaving him to make 
the best ho could of the adventure. 

“ I was now completely transformed, and I flattered 
myself that no one would recognise me. 

“My disguise 1 considered, nevertheless, was not quite 
complete, and, as 1 had yet some time before me, I resolved 
to perfect it as much as possible. 

* Presently I came to a little pool in the wood, which I 
had previously noticed. 

“its surface was as smooth r,s a sheet of glass, and 
possessed a great degree of reflecting power. 

“ Using this as a looking-glass, 1 proceeded to make stilt 
further changes in my dress, endeavouring to put on is 
every respect the appearance of the footman. 

“It was lucky it was dark, for, on my return, tha 
change might have been discovered. 

“ 1 walked to the inn when all my preparations were 
complete, aud saw that 1 was ouly just, in time. 

“The people were wondering what had become of the 
footman. The travellers had taken their places in the 
carriage, the driver was seated on the box, aud tbey were 
ouly waiting for mo. 

“1 ran hastily forward, and with great agility sprang 
up on t.o the footboard. 

“‘ You'll got into a row, Joseph,’ said the. coachman 
*0 mo, as he whipped his horses aud set the carriage in 
motion. ‘The duo has been waiting quite five 
minutes.’ . , 

“ ‘ All right, Jaques,’ I responded, imitating the voice 
of the real footman as well as I could — ‘all right.’ 

“ lie said no more, and I began to speculate ns to the 
result of this adventure. 

“ I had now euicred on quite a new lino of life. . 

“ I noticed that to the back of the carriage a quantity 
of luggage had been strapped, so, along with this I placed 
my portmanteau, imagining it would therefore escapes 
notice. 

“ I wondered wbat due it could be iu the carriage, 
and regretted very much that I had left Joseph 63 preci. 
pitately as not to make 6uch important inquiries cf 
him. 

“ There was no help for this now, however, and I had 
nothing left to do but to make the best ol ,'ny position, am 
rely on my wits. 

“ We continued to travel oa at great ’.peed during the 
remainder of the night. 

“ I felt in the various pockets, and in one of them found 
a folded paper Qr 

‘ This I opened, and fried to read, but could not iu 
cons u queu' v e of the darkness. 

“ 1 imagined it was 0 passport. .. 

“ As soon as it was daylight I set myself to work upon 
this ta-'k, and found my conjectures verified. 

'-It was made out, in the name of -Joseph Lagard^he, 
Servant to the Due de Ladrolles. 

“This wa6 important knowledge indeed. 

“We stopped once or twice to change horses, but this 
was dene with great, rapidity, and the travellers did aot 
ul’gbt. 
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11 Early on the next day ire reached Boulogne, from 
which port they intended to embark for England 

“It is wonderful how the nobility manage to have 
everything an tinged for them, and so spare iheu,_ 
trouble. 

“Had tley been iess important individuals abon* o 
make the journey, there would have been no end of trouble 
with custom-house officials and the like ; but the intelli- 
gence of their arrival reached there beforehand, and every 
pains had been taken to avoid delay. 

“I wondered greatly at the rapid rrde of speed that nad 
been made use of, but soon discovered that they must have 
got behind timo, for the vessel was waiting cu'ly to take 
them on board. 

“ A scene of indescribable cop f nsion and bustle then 
ensued. 

“ I seized hold of my portmanteau and another huge 
box of luggage, and by merely shouting out the due’s 
came I was allowed to hasten on board. 

“Great promptitude of action could now alone save 
me. 

“ The discovery of the change that had been effected 
would soon be made by the due and duchess, or some of 
the servants, so that it was no longer possible for mo to 
retain my disguise. 

“I saw an opening in the deck of the ship, through which 
many people were hurrying, carrying various kinds of 
luggage, so I followed their example and descended a 
steep flight of steps. 

“Not without a slight misgiving I placed my valise 
containing my fortune along with the luggage. 

41 1 then crept to a dark part of the hold of the vessel 
and secreted myself. 

44 I was wondering in what way I could change my 
appearance, 

“ The livery I wore was a very plain one, and I thought 
by the exercise of a little ingenuity that I might be able to 
modify its appearance considerably. 

“In one of the pockets I found a knife, and with this I 
cut off several ornaments from the livery, and also about 
four inches of the skirt of the coat. 

“ I then discovered that it looked quite another gar- 
ment. 

“ The movement of tho vessel now teld me that sue 
was fairly underweigh. 

“ I felt very uneasy, and not a little alarmed at my 
position. Very reasonably, I dreaded detection, but I ex- 
perienced a feeling of great security, fer I was cn board 
an English ship. 

“ I walked up ou the deck, and seated myself in an out- 
of-the-way corner. 

“ I found a great bustle going on, and was not long be- 
fore I learned the cause of it. 

“ The greatest consternation was excited by the mys- 
terious disappearance of Joseph, the footman, who was 
nowhore to be found. 

“I saw the coachman surrounded by several others, 
declaring that he had seen Joseph come ou board, and yet 
he could not be seen anywhere. 

“ 4 Rely upon it,’ said several, 4 he must by some chance 
or other have been left behind.’ 

44 But the coachman persisted in his statement, and de- 
clared he could not have been mistaken. 

44 And now fortune favoured me in a most unexampled 
manner. 

44 It so happened that an Englishman was about to re- 
turn to his native land by this vessel, and had actually 
booked and paid for his place. Something or other, how- 
ever, had occurred to detain him, aud he did not come on 
board ; therefore, the steward found the number y* pas- 
sengers quite correct. Coining up to me, he said : 
o 44 4 Mr. Brice, I presume ?’ 

44 4 Yes,’ I returned, boldly, speaking in English, 4 that is 
my name.’ 

44 4 1 thought so,’ he said, with a bow and a smile, 1 be- 
cause you see your name happens to be the very last on 
my list. 1 have been round to all the other passengers, eo 
it followed almost as a matter of course that jour name 
must be Brice. 

“‘Just so,’ I answered, drawing a very long breath at 
the occurrence of this most providential accident. 4 Take 
that,’ I added, 4 and get something to drink my health.’ 


CHAPTER DCXO. 

CLAUDE DUVAL HAS SOME EXPERIENCE IN LONDON LIFE. 

44 1 gave him some money as I spoke, and he left me, 

“ Not to linger over this part of my story, however, I 
xv ill just say that by the exercise of a little address I 
managed to pass the inspection of the custom-house 
officials, and shortly afterwards found myself in London. 

44 1 had heard a great deal of the English metropolis ; 
and as I looked upon tho astrologer’s treasure ag inex- 
haustible, I sot to work to enjoy myself thoroughly. 

44 1 took handsome furnished apartments in a fashion- 
able quarter of the city. and engaged a valet to attend 
upon me. 

14 1 then commenced to lead the life oi a man of fashion, 
and repaired to the most frequented places, and as 1 
seemed to possess unlimited supplies of money, I quickly 
found myself surrounded by a circle of butterfly f riends. 

“ I was young, and excessively fond of all kinds of 
amusement. 

44 1 plunged into every species of dissipation, and soon 
became quite a*noted character about the West End- 

44 But my expenses were prodigious, and day by day my 
stock of money diminished, not slowly, but with alarming 
rapidity. 

44 The end of it must soon come I felt quite sure, and 
what to do when it was gone I really had no notion. 

“Sometimes the prophecies that old Mazzaroth had 
made occurred to me. 

44 Was I really fated te follow in the steps of my uncle ? 

44 There were many things more unlikely, and it seemed 
as though I should shortly have to make up iay mind. 

44 It was not an unusual thing for young men like my- 
self to replenish their purses in such a fashion. 

44 At many a convivial meeting I have heard even the 
sons of peers boasting of their successes on the high- 
way. 

| “At times, however, we found ourselves at a loss for 
some new diversion — we seemed to exhaust every source 
of pleasure, and one who thought cf anything fresh was 
looked upon as a benefactor. 

“ One night as my stock of money was ail but ex- 
hausted — when, indeed, another day’s extravagance aud 
riot would quite clear my purse — a party of about twenty 
of us were seated in a cc See-house that was our great 
resert. 

44 4 Come !’ said one, 4 the night is only just beginning — 
what are we to do with ourselves ? Who can devise a 
fresh pastime ?’ 

44 4 1 have a thought !’ said one, somewhat hesitatingly. 

44 4 Then speak out, my Lord Mouldon ! It is wonder- 
ful for you to have an original idea— let us know what it 
is.’ 

44 4 Nothing very original,’ lisped the young nobleman, 
‘hut a very good notion nevertheless.’ 

44 4 Well, what is it?’ 

“ 4 Of course you all recollect the Mohocks who played 
such pranks in Queen Anna’s time, making the whole 
city ring with their exploits,?’ 

44 4 Yes, yes— of course we khow all shout them ! What 
capital fun they had with Dean Swift ’ 

44 4 Well, then,’ said young Lord Mouldon, 4 let us to- 
night turn Mohocks — let us scour tho city round, and by 
to-morrow there will be such a commotion as was never 
known before.' 

4 * This proposal was received with vociferous acclama- 
tion — it jumped entirely with their inclinations, and there 
was not one wno did not feel anxious to emulate or even 
exceed the acts of daring an l barbarity ascribed to that 
band of young bloods, who, in the preceding reign, made 
themselves the terror of all the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis. 

44 4 Come !’ they cried — 4 one more g-ass or wine, aud then 
we will begin our expedition !’ ^ - 

44 1 was willing enough to fall to with the scheme for a 
night’s diversion. I was as careless and as reckless as the 
best of them, so, having drained our glasses, we placed 
our swords in readiness for immediate use, and, in a dense 
throng, sallied out into the silent streets. 

“By common consent, Lord Mouldon was allowed to be 
the loader of the expedition, since he had been the first to 
suggest it. 

44 4 Come on!’ he said, waving his rapier in the air— 

4 come on. Mohocks ! — shout 1 Now then, all together 1’ 
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“ We obeyed, and such a mid, discordant yell is came 
from our united lips had certainly never startled the 
streets of London since the time of the veritable 
Mohocks. 

“ ‘ Come on !’ shouted the leader — ' come on . l eee a 
man yonder — we’ll begin our sport with him ! Alia ! we’ll 
treat him in true Mohock fashion V 

“ I shonld explain to you, my comrades/ said Claude 
Dural, “ that I had only heard of the Mohocks incidentally, 
and scarcely knew what deeds they performed, I imagined 
they were similar to those we had often played bafore — 
such as obliterating signboards, changing them, or taking 
them down and carrying them away to distant parts of the 
city. 

“ All those feats we had performea over and over again, 
and with great relish. 

“ I imagined though, that I was the only one that did 
not perfectly understand Lord Movsdon when he spoke 
about treating the stranger in Mohock fashion. 

“ With a wild whoop, they all rushed forward, and 
oefore the latc-wayfarer could understand what was amiss, 
he found himself surrounded by a dense throng, 

“I looked on with curiosity and interest, and, to some 
extent, imitated the actions of my companions. 

“They drew their swords then with marvellous 
rapidity and stood round the man in a perfect circle, in 
such a way that the points of the rapiers formed a circle 
also, and that circle was only a triflo larger than the 
circumference of the man’s body. 

“‘Now, then,’ cried Lord Mouldon, with a boisterous 
laugh, ‘ whoover finds hss back against the point of his 
rapier, prick it !’ 

“ The points of some half-dozen rapiers instantly pene- 
trated the man’s back, 

“ With a yell of pain and rage, and by a natural im- 
pulse, he turned himself round to escape the points of the 
swords, but in doing this, he only exposed his back to 
others, who did not scruple to serve him in the eame, 
way. 9 

“ Bewildered and terrified, and endeavouring to prortet 
Lis back from the numerous incisions that were made in 
it, the man spun round and round like a top, vainly 
entreating mercy and forbearance of Lis tormentors. 

“ It was capital fun, however, and they all enjoyed it 
mightily, nor did they cease until the man sank, giddy 
and fainting, upon the ground. 

“Bnt not content with what they had done, some called 
out: 

. “ ‘ Truss him — truss him ! We can't leave him in the 
road like he is !’ 

“ 1 Hurrah !’ was the response, and then, with marvellous 
dexterity, the strangpr’s cloak was tom into long strips, 
with which he was bandaged in a very peculiar manner, 
or, I should say, trussed, for in a very singular way the 
steel scabbard of his sword was passed through his elbows 
and under one knee in such a manner that, while lying 
tied up in an inconceivably small space, he could be raised 
and carried by means of the scabbaid, just as a fowl might 
be carried by a skewer passed through it when about to be 
put d' m to roast. 

‘“Now, thou, where shall we put him ?’ as».ed several 
voices, and upon thi3 a pauso ensued, which was followed 
by a debate. 

“ I must confess I did not much relish this adventure, 
though I did not like to interfere. My dissent would have 
been nothing against their unanimity, and events would 
have proceeded just iho same. 

“I deeply commiserated the stranger, although I was 
powerless to assist him. 

“ ‘ Let us hang him up where that signboard new 
swing V was the proposal of some one. 

11 ..lie words were followed by a sersam of delight. 

“Just opposite to where we stood was a publie-hou33 
from which an arm of wood was extended in a horizontal 
position, and from this swung a ponderous sign. 

“ There was a little ditficuliy in reaching this object, 
but the most nimble of the party succeeded in doing so. 

“ lie unhooked the signboard, anil, in order not to make 
too much noise prematurely and so spoil the effect of their 
plan, it was lowered gently, and taken hold of by these 
who stood below. 

“Then a pteoe or iope was produced. Where it came 
UomI know not, Dut suddenly I saw one with it. 

“ This was pissed *hrough one of the staples in the 


bar of wood that supported tho sign, and one end was 
then tied very securely round the scabbard of the ewurd, 

“ With a cry of delight, the young men drew the miser- 
able wretch up until he could go no higher. 

“ Then the rope was secured, and there he nuug, bawl- 
ing and crying out for mercy and assistance. 

“ The Mohocks, as they styled themselves, responded to 
hb supplications only by derisive cries, and, when they 
hat amused themselves sufficiently with this, they turned 
off to seek some other diversion. 

“ At the corner of the next street, vnoy came upon « 
watchman’s box. 

“ ‘ Coffin the Charley !’ said one of them. ‘ Don’t make 
a noise ! I’ll bet a hundred he’s fast asleep inside !’ 

“ By coffining a Charley, I found they meant rushing 
suddenly upon tho watchman’s box and overturning it, so 
that it should fall with violence on its face. 

“ They were usually heavy, cumbersome affairs, so that 
when the watchman was thus laid prostrate, he had very 
little chance of recovering himself again without assist- 
ance. 

“About half a dozen dashed with full force against the 
back of the watchman’s box, and down it went on its face 
with a terrific crash. 

“ A dismal, smothered yell came from within, and, as 
soon as they heard it, the Mohocks burst into -a fit of loud 
laughter, which awakened many an echo in the deserted 
streets. 

“ ‘ Now, then,’ they cried, ‘ on again — on !’ 

“ ‘ Yes — yes !’ said Lord Mouldon. ‘Forward, Mohocks 
— forward! Yonder goes a girl. She is flying from us 
in alarm. Be speedy, and we shall overtake her; then 
we shall have rare fun indeed !’ 

“With another wild whoop, which was sufficient to 
strike terror into any breast, the Mohocks sped forward. 

“ I ran as eagerly and as swiftly as any of them — net 
that I was anxious to participate in this last exploit, but 
because I was resolved to prevent it. 

“ I was growing less and loss pleased with their amuse- 
ment, aud, whatever might be the cost, I determined tc. 
interpose myself, and show my dislike for them. 

“ That they meditated some scoundrelly outrage upon 
the girl I could see flitting along in the darkness I made 
quite sure, but I resolved that, if I had stood by and seen 
a man ill-troated, I would not do so when a female was in 
tho ease, for I held it to be my duty to defend tho fair 
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“No one seemed to notice that I ran with such increased 
rapidity, and that I managed to keep on a level with Lord 
Moulton himself, who had hitherto led the throng, the 
others following a few paces in the rear. 

“ Screaming and shrieking for aid, the young girl flew 
with the speed of a fawn along the street, until suddenly, 
in her blind baste, her foot struck against some obstruc 
tion, and she fell heavily to the ground. 

, “ Once — tivioe — thrice she essayed to rise, but each 
time she failed. 

“ After her las?, attempt, with a cry of despair, she sank 
quite down upon the ground, and at that ^erv moment 
the troop of Mohocks reached her. 


CHAPTER DCXCI. 

CLAUDE DUVAL FINDS IT EXPEDIENT AND NEC ESSARY TO 
RUN THE RISK OF RETURNING TQ FRANCE. 

“ Now was the time for me to interfere. 

“ I must either make a bold stand at e.nce, or else allow 
that girl to be the victim of their barbarity. 

“With a tremendous bound, I sprang forward, and 
alighted just in front of the girl, but with my face turned 
towards Lord Mouldon. 

“I had rcy sword drawn, and held It before me in a 
threatening manner, in readiness either for attack or de- 
fence. 

“The young nobleman looked upon my aggressive 
action with surprise, and so did the others. 

“ All stopped. 

“ ‘ Wliat’s tho meaning of this?’ asked the leader tA 
the Mohocks. ‘ Are you mad ?’ 

“ ‘ No, my lord, I am not ; and it would be more reason- 
able for me to ask you that question than for you to do 
so.’ 

“ | Insolent dog F 

“ ‘Mind what you say. my lord I’ I cried, angrily. ' I 
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*m no respecter of perrons! You have feasted at my 
table many a time, and I have shaken dauds with yon in 
token of friendship, but now 1 place myself In opposition 
to you.’ / 

“ * Bui why— for what ?' 

“ 1 That is tho cause,’ I answored, pofoHng to tho girl, 
who was oummoning up courage to rise. 1 1 have e. r- 
nessod what you hive done fu-night ip imitati ,n of tne 
Mohocks with the greatest disapprobation. Hithert-' 1 
have shrunk from interfering; now, howcve:, as yot. in- 
tend to ill-use this girl, 1 place myself before her to pro- 
tect her, and those who stand behind who have any spark 
cf manly feeling yot remaining in their breasts, will at 
once place themselves on my side and defor.d tho right.* 

11 They listened to my speech so tar fa silence. 

“Tho fact was they were astounded at hearing me give 
utterance to such soutimeuts. 

“ But, with a cry of rage, they rushed forward, saying : 
“‘Down with him— down with him! lio is a traitor 
and a coward !’ 

“ 1 Hold !* said Lord Mouldon, rairing his hand. ‘I am 
vour h ader by general consent, sud you must obey mo 
fee still r 

“ They paused irresolutely. 

“ ‘ I aloue will finish this matter, 1 be said. 1 It concerns 
me, and me alone. 1 will teach you how to behave should 
you ever find yourselves in my position.’ 

“ Then, turning to me, the leader of the Mohocks said : 
‘“You are a cowardly traitor— a fool— -a dc-g, an i not 
fit to be the associate of gentlemen «* 

‘“You shall either retract those words,’ f answered, 
'or pay for thorn with .your life’s blood 1’ 

“ lie laughed. 

‘“Come on,’ he said — ‘como on! I will soon dispose 
of you ! Form a ring round us, my companions, and 
watch the fight ! We will soon decide this matter !’ 

“Anything in the shape of a duel or personal conflict 
of any kind was very grateful and acceptable to tha feel- 
fngy of the baud of dissolute young men. 

“ They were also pleased with any exhibition of bravery, 
and they considered that Lo>'d Mouldon display© uncom- 
mon courage. 

“For my own part, I confess, I stood upca Ely guard, 
but not without serious misgiving. 

“I whs comparatively unused to the swore, having 
only recently taken lessors from a fenciug-m&stsr ; but I 
practised assiduously. 

“Lord Mouldon had the reputation of being in-accom- 
plished swordsman. With him, perhaps, I should stand 
but a poor chance ; nevertheless, I felt bold and confident, 
for 1 knew that I was on the side of right. 

“The next moineut our swords crossed and r ng toge- 
ther with a clashing sound. 

“Then a furious combat commenced between us. 

“I will do Lord Mouldon the justice to say that he 
conducted the fight in a fair and honourable rna nor. 

“ it was pretty evident that wo were tolerably well 
matched as regarded oar skill in the use of our weapons, 
and therefore, with eager and breathless interest, the 
Mohocks standing round watched the progress f the con- 
flict, and wondered who would be tho victor 

“Sometimes I was forced to givo groui.d a lit He, and 
then, when they saw their leader obtain this temporary 
advantage, they would clap their bauds and shout ill 
delight. 

“Then I would make a stand, and also force him to re- 
treat. 

“A dead silence would then ensue, which was only 
broken by onr ban! breathing, t‘‘ j clashing of our swords, 
and the trampling of our footsleps. 

“At length, when my arm was perfectly wtatv, I eaw 
an opportunity for giving a thrust. 

“For a brief space of time, Lord Moulder left fcjs 
breast unguarded. 

“ l lunged at it instantly, and with groat force. 

“ 1 did not pause to reflect, 1 only thought that 1 WuS 
puttiug an end to the contest, and so I wm, though I did 
not anticipate that its result would bs so fatal. 

“ Such was the violence of my thrc.-J that the sword 
passed completely through his body, and the hilt struck 
Vitn a dull thud against his diest. 

“ I drew back my sword, and then, after swaying to fend 
fro upon his feet, Lord Mouldon fell down te a huddled up 
jnasa upon the r •sdwe.t. 


“He wag dead. The sword h*d passed completely 
through his heart, so that death muet Lave been inst&ii 
faced us. 

“ This event sobered the roystorers not a little. 

“ Their demeanour changed at once, and several sprang 
forward with anxious countenance;' to tho assistance ot 
his lordship. 

“ 7/hen they raised him, however, oxe glance into hi? 
countenance was sufficient to show that h9 was quite 
dead. 

“ Bewildered by the Guddenness and strangeness of 
these events, f looked on like one stnpified. 

“ Then, as in a struggle, ©ere will always be two op- 
posing parlies. I now found that I had some who Wi-re 
friendly to rue. or, at any rate, professed to have an Interest 
in mv welfare — perhaps it was because of the manner is 
which T had behaved myself during the fight. . , 

“ ‘There will be a desperate row about this, 1 said one 
* It is a most unfortunate affair indeed !’ 

‘“lam soriy for it.* I answered. 

“ ‘No doubt you are, but the mischief is done now, and 
sorrow will uot undo it.* 

“‘ That is true/ 

“ ‘ Take my. advice,’ said atluther. ‘ Sheath your sword 
and fly — hasten away — if possible get out of England. .1 
give von friendly and good advice. This young noble- 
man is thought much of. He is an only son of aged 
parents, and now that he is dead the family becomes ex 
tiiict. It is a most powerful one, and can accomplish 
much.’ -- 

“ ‘ Yes,’ chimed in another, ‘and depend upon it, if you 
are in London you will be arrested, and condemned for 
his murder.* 

“‘Gentlemen,' I said, 1 you are all witnesses that he fell 
fn a fair and honourable fight?’ 

“ ‘ Wo are — we are, but that fact you will find will go 
for very Hi tie. Fly — depart at once: if you linger you 
will lose the opportunity. Those who are now so offi- 
ciously bending over his lordship are his besom friends, 
and they may perhaps make an effort to detain you.’ 

“ 1 shook my sword significantly, for, oontrary to their 
advice, f bad uot sheathed it. 

“ ‘ Bravo as you are.’ said the first speaker, ‘what could 
you do against a large number? you would be over- 
powered, and then you might choose between being cap- 
tured or slaiu.’ V 

“ I began to see that I had got myself into a fix- and 
that the sooner 1 got out of London and England too, the 
better if would be for my safety. .... 

“ • Many thanks to you, gentlemen alt,* I said. 1 I will 
hid you all farewell. I had hoped, that wo should pass 
many another jovial night together, and doubtless we 
should have done but for this unfortunate occurrence; be 
lleve me, no one regrets it so much as I do ; but 1 stood 

here upon the side of right.’ . .. ... . . , 

“ With these words, 1 turned round and hastily de- 
parted. but not a moment too soon. . . 

“ The friends of Lord Mouldon, perccdvhig my depar r 
ture, tet up a cry of rage, and commenced a pursuit after 
me.* . ’ 

“But I ran along swiftly, taking every turning I came 
to. •, - . 

“ Where I was going to, I was not familiar enough with 
the city to know, but I was sati.fied when, after a time, I 
found that. I had outdistanced all my pursuers. 

“ I paused then for breath, for 1 was quite exhausted 
“ I wondered what had become of the girl who had 
caused this rupture. I left her still lying upon tho stones 
and from that day to this I have never seen or heard any- 
thing of her, so that I caD’t even guo;s what was her 
rhimate fate. 

“I was just about to set forward on my wild flight, 
when l heard tire rumbling of wheels. 

* “Sr me ponderous vehicle. was approaching,, and I drew 

■ aside io observe what it was 

“boon afterwards I perceived it was a stage-conch . 

■ “J called aloud to the coachman to stop, at id h& drew 
up with a dash, for thoro was one plaeo left vacant -for » 
traveller outside., 

“ 1 Where are yon going to ?’ I asked of the guard. 

“ He stared at me in astonishment for a moment, Slid 

then replied: . , •' 

“ ‘ Why, to Dover, of course.’ .... ... 

“ 1 All right- then," I said t * I was not quite «** J 
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Kant to go to Dover Here, take my fare In ad- 
vance? 

“ I pressed some money into his hand, mounted on the 
ton ot tho vehicle, which was directly afterwards put in 
motion again, and away we rolled at as rapid “.rate as 
four capital horse9 could draw us. 

“Somehow or other, I felt glad enough to leave £onu.._ 
behind, for I could jiot see how I was to maintain the 
character I had hitherto borne, but I was so carried away 
by the tide of events as to have but little time for reflec- 
tion. 

“ On reaching Dover I found mere was a vessel waiting 
at the pier to take passengers over to France. 

“I found it was the only chance I had ol quitting Eng- 
lish shores speedily, and so I went on board. 

“ Then, and not till then, did i recollect the circum- 
stances under which 1 Lad quitted Paris. ^ 

“In my life of wild excitement and dissipation, it is no 
wonder that 1 should have forgotten my escape from the 
prison. 

“ Tho officials at tho police office would not, ffi wever, 
be likely to be so forgetful. 

“When I lauded, I might bo at once carried off to 
prisou once more, effectual means taken to prevent toy 
escape, and then, what I dreaded most of ail, sent off to 
the galleys. 

“My agitation increased as the vessel reached the 
shores of France. 

“ There was no means of retreating from ray position. 
I was obliged to look danger ya the face, and abide by the 
current of events. 

“ It was no longer in my power to control of direct 
them in any degree , 

“At length i landed. 

“Then I found my terrors groundless. I was not ie- 
COgnised by the authorities, aud was allowed to go, like 
the other passengers, unmolested. 

«,*” Some kind of fascination drew me to Paris. 5 could 
not resist the desire to go there. 

“A considerable time had elapsed since I left it, and 1 
began to think that I had changed so much in appearance, 
aud I had been in the custody of the police for eo short a 
time, that I should escape detection. 

“ What little stock of money I had was, however, very 
soon expended, and when I parted with the la»t coin I 
asked myself seriously, 4 What am I to do ?’ 

“It was a question to which I could frame uu suitable 
reply, aud so, in rather a melancholy manner, I sat one 
afternoon in a cabaret. 

41 Suddenly I was surprised by hearing a voice say : 

4 'Why, Claude, is that you ? How you have altered, 
to be sure 1 Diable ! why do you look so melancholy ?’ 

“Hearing these words, I glanced up, and saw, seated on 
the opposite side of the table, a tall, well-built young man, 
attired m the uuifonn of a cuirassier. 

4 * I looked scrutinisiugly into his countenance, but 
failed to recognise him. 


CHAPTER DCXCIL 

CLAT3DE DUVAL CONTINUES THE STORY OF HIS LIFE, AND 

relates now he joined the french army, and 

HOW IIE WAS left WOUNDED ON THE FIELD OF 

BATTLE. 

44 4 1 can see yon do not remember me, Claude, ” said the 
soldier. ‘Weil, I don’t wonder at it, it s a long time s ; uce 
we saw each other, anil this dress alters me greatly, u® 
doubt. But do you remember ilerault? 

44 1 starred, for this was the name of 0.3 little village 
where my father had died 

44 4 1 see you remember that,’ added the strange’*; and 
now, if I mention my owu name, perhaps yt'J Dill re- 
member that also.’ 

“‘Wlia’ is it?’ 

14 4 Leon Malines.* 

44 4 What!’ I exclaimed — ’Is it possible? '.Trsmemfcj? 
you now, though L could not call your features to mind at 
first." 

“I shook hands with him warmly, for Leon was my 
boyhood’s companion and friend. We were always 
together, and much attached to each other. 

| ‘Now, Claude,’ he exclaimed, after our greetings were 
over, 4 tell mo whr.t it is that makes you look bo con- 
lotiodsdly dull ?’ 


44 4 1 am out of luck,’ I answered. 4 1 have reached the 
end of my purse, and don’t know how to All ft.’ 

44 4 Well, then,’ said Leon, 4 1 will act the part cS a titii 
friend, for I will tell you.’ 

Indeed !’ I exclaimed. ‘ How ?’ 

44 4 Why, enter tho army, neocene a cuirassier, like a.y» 
self. Mcd of your build are much wanted. You will re- 
ceive a round sum for bounty, and a splendid uniform will 
be found you. In times of peace you h ad the life of a gen- 
tleman, uud iu war you have the opportunity of fighting 
for the glory of la belle France and of obtaining tho rank 
of a general.’ 

“The idea of entering the army had never before 
occurred to me, but now that it was proposed by iny friend 
Loon I grasped at it eagerly. 

“‘I huve half a uiiud tosayyes.to your proposal ftt 
once,’ I answered; ‘but give me a’ little time, i will 
reflect. 

44 4 All right..’ 

44 The result of my reflection was that on ihe following 
da / I joined the regiment to which my friend be™ 
longed. 

While attired as a soldier, 1 had little fear of being 
discovered by the pulice authorities 

“I found the life was one that suited me very well. 1 
bent all my energies to accomplish my duties, aud suc- 
ceeded in winning the admiration of the commanding 
officers, and the respect of them. 

44 This was a feeling, however, that wore off by degrees 
I found that there were many unpleasant tiling* con- 
nected with the life of a private soldier ; but the deed wtm 
done, there was no drawing back, so I made the best 1 
cbnid of my situation. 

44 1 led a jolly euough life in Paris for some months, and 
then, as France was at that time engaged in a war with 
Spain, my regiment was ordered to the scene of 
battle. 

44 1 was glad enough to find that, we were at ast going 
into action. 1 resolved to signalise myself by some daring 
lee- 1 aud so obtain promotion. 

“ Ouee an officer, I should be content, and the disagree- 
aMes connected with my position removed. 

44 In due time the seat of war was reached. 

14 A strongly-fortified town had resisted every effort that 
had been made to capture it. 

4 * The siage had beeu long and tedious, and every now 
and then tire besiegers were harassed by tho besieged 
making sudden and unexpected sorties. 

“TIi® was the state of affairs when I arrived. 

44 On the next day the signal for an aitaet: was given, 
for the officer iu command was anxious to bring his rein- 
forcements into speedy use. 

44 1 formed one iu an advance storming party. 

44 As. we advanced we were attacked by tire enemy, Who 
had taken to the tiehi, but had gradually retreated before 
us until they reached the walls of their town ; theu, pass- 
ing through them, the gates were closed, and they were 
iu safety. 

“Quite heedless of the meny death-dealing missiles 
that were flying through the air in every direction, I 
pressed ouw aids. * • 

“ 1 was the first to scale the walls. I wa3 repulsed, bai 
again and agaiu I renewed the attack, end at last planted 
my foot on one of the bastions. 

44 1 stood there for a moment, with my sword drawn in 
my hand, waving it about me. 

“I was confronted by many Spaniards, and then SUd 
denly I became unconscious of everything. 

“ L found out afterwards that a Dali bad struck me *5 
the chest, inflicting au almost fatal wuttud. 

“ I fell backwards off the w:*l ! pf the bastion to ill* 
ground beneath, aud there lay iiKe one dead. 

“ The oaitlo continued to rage until dark wimout dike* 
side gaining the advantage. 

“With common eonseu’, hostilities were suspended, and 
then each army was occupied in picking up tue bodies cf 
the wounded from the tield of battle. 

“ At length I recovered nty consciousness, and the first 
thing of which 1 was seusible was that I was cold — icy 
cold ; and for a loug time 1 lay wondering why this should 
be tho case. 

44 Then my eare wore assailed by surely the most digm* 
sound that ever yet was heard. 

44 It was the groaning of thousands of wounded men. 
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'‘I fesfe'i I could not rise, bat I was able t« move mv 
k -cd from one side to the other. ; 

“ Then, all over the extensive plain, I perceived nothing 
bat bodies lying in every conceivable position. 

‘ Most were dead, bu* many, like myself, wer# only 
weonded. 

“ I was not sensible of any particular pain, ncr aid I 
know how I ht»~ been wounded, but I was so icy cold 
that my heart scarcely beat, and in a faint voice I cried 
for help, but no help came. 

“ There were many who had stronger lungs than my- 
self, and whose voices quite drowned mine, so that there 
was little chance that 1 should be heard. 

“If I could only have warmed myself a little I should 
not have cared so much ; but, as it was, the numbness 
seized upon me to such a degree that I feared I should 
die. 

“ After awhile, however, this dread wore off, and I came 
to the conclusion that my wound was not so serious as I 
imagined. 

“ This conviction growing every moment stronger and 
stronger, warmed the blood in my veins, and in a short 
time I felt wonderfully better — so much so, that I was able 
to raise myself on one ana and look about me. 

“ But I saw nothing whatever to raise any hopes in my 
breast. 

“ In the distance 1 could see several people flitting about 
the field of battle — some solitary, sprite in pairs, and some- 
times three together. 

v In a dreamy kind of way, I wondered who they were, 
and in what they were engaged. 

“ I came to a conclusion that was in part correct, but 
not wholly, as 1 found afterwards. 

“ ‘ They are people searching for friends and relatives 
among the slain and wounded,’ 1 thought, and this con- I 
■eoture was verified when I saw sometimes a wounded man ' 
lifted up and carried away, 

“But the horrors of the battlo-field, terrible as they 
were, had not yet reached their climax. 

“Suddenly there arose a wild, awful, unearthly cry, 
such a ouo as I had never heard before — such a one as I 
trust I may never hear again. 

“ Were I to try fer a mouth, I could not by words con - ■ 
vey to you any idea of what that sound was liko. 

“ It certainly came from no human throat. 

1 1 started up to a half-sitting posture, and a cold per- 
spiration broke out upon my face. 

‘ Then the sound >»me again— evidently it was nearer 
than before. 

“One character in the cry could not be mistaken. 

“ Pain — or, rather, intense agony — must have produced 
It. 

“ ‘ What’s that ?’ I asked, little dreaming that 1 should 
receive any reply to my question, and, indeed, tieing nn- 
conscioua that I had spoken aloud. 

“ 1 Pon’t you know what that is ?’ growled a voice. 

“ I turned round suddenly, and saw that I had been 
addressed by one of the men of my own regiment, who 
was lying, fearfully wounded, close to me. 

“ ‘ No,’ I said, ‘ I don’t know. What is it ? But it fills 
me with fear.’ 

“ ‘ And well it might— well it might ! Say your prayers 
new— that is, if you know any — and make your peace with 
the world !’ 

“ ‘ What do you mean ?’ I asked, and as the question 
issued from my lips the terrible sound came again. 

« ‘ I thought you would have guessed what the sound 

I cannot; nor do I understand the meaning of what 
you say. 

“ 1 Well, then, that cry comes from a hors? !’ 

“ ‘ A horse ?’ I repeated, incredulously. 

“‘Yes, one that has been wounded in some sou sitive i 
part, the paiu of which has driven the creature ltw a 
state of raging madness— I tell you it is a mad horse !’ 

“ * A mad horse ?’ I repeated after him. ‘ Who er & ? heard 
of such a thing ? — a mad horse !’ 

“ ‘ You will lind it is true, comrade, atd it will be all 
the worse for you too !’ 

*• ‘ How so ?’ 

“ 1 Until that creature is cither shot or falls down 
exhausted, it will continue to gallop wildly and furiously 
over the battle-field, trampling the dead and the dying 
alike beneath its hoofs, and caring for neither.’ 


“ ‘ Have you ever known this betore r’ I asked 

“ ‘ Oh yes ; I have been a soldier many years, and have 
seen much service. The first time, when I lay helpless 
on the ground, I was as much alarmed by the cry as yo« 
are — perhaps more so. Like you, I was told of the cause, 
auu could scarce believe it; then, suddenly, there came 
In sight a huge black horse— I saw it, although the dark- 
ness was intense. Its eyes were gloaming like balls o 1 
fire, its mane stood erect, and its sidbs were flecked with 
foam. On it came with frenzied bounds, every now av£ 
then uttering that snorting cry. Hark ! — do you lieai 
it?’ 

“ Again the dreadful sound J ' ivr >ed far and wide ove* 
the battle-field. 

“ Chilled with horror at the words the dying soldier 
had spoken, 1 turnwd my eyes, and then beheld the same 
object that he had seen. 

“It presented just the appearance he had described, 
and had I been superstitious, I might have fancied it was 
some demon who in Ws guise tore wildly over the 
battle-field, and trampled the life out of those who yet 
existed. 

“But it was a horse, and nothing more— a splendid 
war charger, probably belonging to one of the officers. 

“ I saw the glaring eyes, the erected mane, and the 
foam-covered flanks. 

“ On it came, making towards the spot where I lay in a 
perfectly straight line. 

“ To be beaten to death beneath the iron-bound bools 
of this creature was certainly a fate I had never antici- 
pated. 

“ Low that it stared me in the face, I was paralysed 
with alarm. 

u Any death would be preferable to such a one, 

'What was I to do ? In what manner could I act so as 
to avert the frightful destiny that was impending over 

me t 

“I knew not, for my wound was too painful to allow 
me to move much. 

“ As a last hope, I addressed myself to the soldier who 
had spoken. 

“ ‘ Comrade.’ I said — ‘ comrade.’ 

“ All was still. 

“ ‘ He is dead,’ I thought, but, urged to desperation, I 
cried in a louder voice : 

“ ‘ Comrade, tell me — tell me, what was it you did when 
that mad horse came galloping to you ?’ 

“ There was a gurgling noise, for the dying man was 
endeavouring to speak. 

“ ‘hluick — quick,’ I said, * or it will he too late.’ 

“ ‘ Shot him,’ he gasped— ‘shot him — my hand grasped 
a pistol, and 1 snot him I’ 

“That was all, the voice ceased, but the advice came 
too late. 

“I sank down. 

“With a rush like that of some whirlwind, the horse 
came tearing on. 

“I closed my eyes and held my breath, and gave myself 
up to the fate w hich 1 saw was inevitable. 


CHAPTER POXCIIJ. 

CIAVDE DUVAL CONTINUES TO LEI ATE HIS EXPERIENCE 
OF T W HORRORS OF A NIGHT ON THE FIELD OF 
BATTLE. 

“ Mt ears were filled with that dreadful cry once more. 

“ Apparently it was ten times louder than it had Iseeu. 
“Then I was conscious that something passed over me, 
and immediately I opened my eyes. 

“ I was saved. The horse La i proceeded by a series ol 
tremendous hounds, and luckily I happened to be lying so 
as to come between them. 

“ His feet struck the ground a few paces on my left 
hand, and again on my right. 

“ m hen 1 heard a crashing sound. 

n 1 tie frantic creature, paying no heed to the obstacles 
in its course, lad reached the edge of the dry moat or 
ditch that surrousded the fortress, and, missing its foot- 
ing, had rolled headlong to the bottom. 

“But this dry ditch was literally choked with the dead 
and dying belunging to both armies, and therefore great 
was the havoc wrought by the mad horse. 

“ 1 have said that 1 was lying ou the very edge of tbj# 
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luoat- and turning over on one side, I looked down, but, 
after one glance, was glad enough to turn my eyes away, 

51 Wild screams and cries for help reached my ears — 
cries that maddened me, for I could afford no assistance. 

4 The horse was not killed, but only injured by the 
tall ; the additional pain he thus suffered increased, and 
he made perpetual but ineffectual efforts to gain hia 
feet, and once more start off upon his headlong course, 

5 Each time, however, when by dint of hard strug- 
gling, he had partly raised himself, his legs would give 
way, and down he would fall with a crash, upon the 
bodies of those nnfortnnate wretches who happeue 1 to 
lie around. A •spectacle so terrible as this was one that 
no one could remain a mute spectator of, and therefore 
it was with a sense of relief that I turned my eyes away 
and looked across the plain in another direotion, indulge 
iCg in the vain hope that I might perchance see some 
£&• coming to my assistance. 

**In this, however, I was disappointed, but soon, 
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LEAP TO AVOID HIS PURSUERS.] 

afterwards I saw at no great distance one of those 
small parties I have already mentioned. 

" It con sit fed of three persons, two men and one 
woman. . 

“They were approaching; I oould perceive their 
motions easily, for they carried a lantern. 

“ Suddenly they paused, and while the women held 
the light, I saw the two men stoop down fora moment. 

“ I was in doubt as to their purpose, but soon gneased 
it; they were robbing the slain. 

“ I had often heard that miscreants, such as I then 
beheld, prowled over the battle- held, depriving the 
dead of whatever articles of value they miirlit have 
about them. Presently afterwards they moved still 
nearer to me, and again the plundering process was 
oommenced. The man they attacked, however, was 
not quite dead, and, rising up, he called for help, ana 
sei2ed upon one of the robbers. , , 

“ ‘ Settle him 1 ’ I heard a voice say—' down with aim r 
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* f A he*>vy blow folios oil, and the sofdter who had as« 
caped death at the handi if his foes wrg strfctcen down by 
tb^se miscreants in liuinau *hapo- pv „ ~" t ,.* w 

•“lie ought to know oeite than interfere 1’ aaid the 
w. -man, in a croaking voice, and accompanying her words 
wills a horrible laugh. 

“I now began to grow seriously uneasy. • 

‘•The three wretches were ciose to me, aau 1 «»ad 
several articles of value in my pocket with which I 
would not willingly have parted, S •. , 

‘1 I t was not in my nature to lie tamely down and suffer 
niysflt to lie robbed without resistance ; yet, if I struggled, 
the consequences would be the same a.* I had just wiU 
nes’sed. 3 ■■■'■' r . . ' v , , r'--/. 

“Myhanfd Vegan *0 wander about in search of some 
weapon with which 1 could protect myself, and finally I 
was successful in drawing a brace of pistols from my Lull, 
though whether they were loaded or whether the prim- 
ings were in proper order was more than l could tell. 

‘By the time I had done this, the robbers of the slain 
were close to me. . • *•>•.- ->vx. (J ] -bj 

4 Here,’ said one— ‘ here’s a prize, 111 warrant!’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ said the old woman, a * she flashed the light of 
the lantern around, ‘he looks a strong ono, and. I don't 
think he’s quite dead. Mind you’re ready with the iron 
her!’ • , r . - 

“ 1 All right,’ responded one of the man, and aa he spoke 
he raised Lis arm. /' JSffJ ; > " 

“ I saw then that he carried a kind o! crowbar ; this 
was the weapon with which the wounded soldier bad boon 
despatched. 

“ They advanced. 

“ ‘ Villains !’ I cried, as they stooped over me, ‘ begone, 
and leave me in peace ! Touch rau at your porii !’ 

*' The old woman laughed. . « , > - 

“ ‘ Down with Lira !’ she cried—' ‘ down with him !* 

“The man with the iron bar scarcely needed tolling. 

“I had ray eyes fixed upon him, and saw he was about 
to strike „ _ ... „ |,„ , „ 

“liaising ray arm with great suddenness, I took aim as 
well as l could, and pulled the trigger. 

“A loud report followed, and when the smoke had 
cleared awayl6aw that only two of ray assailants wero 
left standing. 

“ They seemed half inclined to fly. . > m 
“ ; Begone !’ I cried, ‘ or you shall share the fate of your 
rascally companion ! Begone. I say !’ 

“ I raised my other pistol and pulled the trigger 
“ But the lock only snapped — the weapon was useless. 
“With an angry cry 1 hurled it with full fores at the 
old woman. 

“ What fallowed I scarcely knew 
“ I have an idea that the one man left rushed upon me, 
and trampled me violently to tlie earth with his heavy 
boots. 

“ About this I cannot speak with certainty, but these 
scars on my face scent as though produced by some swell 
means.” . • » ' .. 

Claude pointed to some ugly scars as he spoke. 

After this, I should tell you that a complete blank 
followed. 

•* What happened, or wliat went on I have not the least 
idea, until, suddenly returning to consciousness, l found 
mysell the inmate of a dark and noisome cell. 

“it was a long while before I could recover ray scattered 
thoughts. , 

“My first iinpressioa was that <itl resEiiU had 

been no more than a dream, and that I was still lying a 
prisoner in my dungeon waiting to. bo brought up for trial 
on the charge of robbing Mazzareth. 

“ It must have been early moraine; when I awoke, for 
c,y degrees I found the light increasing, until at leng.b I 
was able to see tolerably well about me. 

Then I discovered that the dungeon I was In by no 
means resembled that which I had previously occupied. 

“ That, as I have told you, was at a considerable altitude ; 
this was evidently deep in the earth, and judging by the* 
rhiekuess of the pillars that supported the too! at the 
foundatipn of some huge building. 

** *’ rict to keep y ou in uncertainty and suspense, l may 
S 3 weli tell you in this place what happened to me ; while 
I was unconscious. 1'. did not know it then, but the 
teste fitter wards came to my knowledge. „ £|S 
“ r bad boon picked up while ij> cm insensible «ta'« by 


some ®f the troops dflfandlcg tlseiomn. In ooramoa 
many others. I, had been made prisoner for a particular 
purpose they had in view. 1 
“ When I regained possession of ray faculties, I wr a 
a very bad way in desi 

“My wound had not been dressed, and my body was in 
a terrialy braised and injured state /• 

“ 8orae time uf ter wards a little wicket in the dungeon 
door was opened and some fool thrust in 

“I appealed for help, and asked hem wnether they in- 
tended to leave me to <lso from the effects of ray wounds. 

.“To this no response was given, and, for a long time I 
was left in solitude. 

“ The surgeon and his assistant entered and carefully 
feound up my wound, and attended to tny other hurts. 

‘In this manner a long and weary time passed — how 
long, I can scarcely tell you, but I kaow it must have 
been for a considerable period, fer I quite recovered from 
all my hurts, , > r 

“ At length, one night, I was startled by a very singular 
erpht. ,h, e '• " 

“I was lying sleeping the sleep of exhaustion upon’ a 
miserable atono tench in my, cell which did duty for a bed ; 
something, I know not what, aroused me. and 1 opened my 
eyes. ' ’.(an ';t4 * . > «,.• ,-k 

“Whai I then beheld was so strange that I could 
scarcely believe It was cot.* vision ; therefore I closed my 
eyes again, dud opened thorn quickly.,., r ~ * - . 

“This cciivincod ms that it wus reality snd noi a 
dream. Jfy, y>> 

Standing close to the bench was the surly jailer who 
guarded my cell. , > ■■■ „ •' , f- , ,,<T f. ' 

“In his hand ho bold a lantern in such a position itxAt 
the principal rays tell ujoq and illuminated ray person, 
‘Btaiiding beside him was a young and beautiful 
girl. : *.-*»***}' * •* - A* 

“ When I opened u:v eyes the first time, I caught a . 
glimpse of tier .countenance, and this more than anything 
else made mo fancy I was dreaming, for it was one of those 
sweet countenances that we rately. see except in our 
dream* ; but the second time when I looked she bad drawn 
her veil closely over her features, and I could only dis- 
tinguish two black eyes sparkling through the gauze 
covering. Jr (--Jra r • : 

; Qnick !’ sho said, addressing the jailer, ‘he awakes 
-dquick— awayj’ 

“She spoke in Spauish, an i this, together with hoi er- 
dti«»ent, told me tbakshe was a Spaniard; , d" 1 
‘ SVitll this language I was only imperfectly acquainted, 
yet I could understand quite well any simple sentence 
siicri as she had just uttered. * ■ ^ 

r> “Then, before I, (jo uld , recover from my, astonishment f 
sufficiently to do anything to' prevent their departure, the 
strange pair left the coll, closing and securing the door. 

CHAPTER BOXOIV. / 

CLAOTS UUVAL RELATES TI1K STKANQE £IKaX 3 BY WHICH 
HE MAN\*»GEI> TO RECOVER HlS FREEDOM. 

“ Ten may easily imagine that such a circmqptance as 
this breaking in u;icn the monotony of life in a dungeon 
was well calculated to make a most profound impression 
on ray mind. 

“ Vj rest was oSecturdly disturbed, and during Jho /&* 
CMtmdta of that night I strove in vain to sleep ? I \af tor- 
tiuing and perplexing my brain in a vain attempt to ac- 
count for so singular an occurrence. 

“I waited with exlrene impatience for morning to 
come, wi.eu, as I knew full well, the jailer would, in ac- 
cordance with bia usual custom, make his appearance. 

“ At length ho came, hut I derived no satisfaction from 
his visit. c ^ .•» ■ •»*'. “'•* -t ?v 

,“ Mustering tip what little Spanish I cotrid rec dlect, l 
addressed him iu that language, and besought him to give 
me some explanation of what had occurred, but he. only 
shook his head, as I fancied, .in a mysterious way, and re- 
solutely refused tc. answer ono word. 

“ At length night came again, and I felt teverish and 
excited...}, |s *. *j/ , i s •* V' •*- r v ^s- 

“ As an the occasion of his last visit, I again mad* #$*_*•*' 
plication to m'y jailer tyf.\ 4 * 4 ^ 

“As befora ho refused to answer, but he asked aia# 
question instead. It wa3 a starring one. 
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tt • Do yon waut to esc-spe ?' 

}‘ I glared at him in astonishment. 

•“Of course I do!' 1 said. ‘Did fl7?r know a 
prisoner wLo preferred hio dungeon to libcriy ?’ 

“ ‘ I have known some prefer to remain,' «ud the jailer, 
‘ hut that’s all,' and, uttering these last word3, he racked 
hastily out of the cell end closed the door. 

“ Here was fresh food for reflection. You muss sot 
think, however, that th? idea of making my e.m»go had 
cot occurred to me — it had done so very many (isms 
indeed , bur I was co weak and exhausted in consequence 
of ray wound, that I knew it w<*a nothing short of ir&d- 
uesa to mako the attempt. 

“What on earth could the jailer meaa. however, oy 
asking such a question ? 

“ Fatigued as I was, I resolved to keep awake during 
the whole of that nignt, so as to be aware at the earliest 
moment of tho visit of the young and beautiful girl , 

“I remained for along time watching; but at length, 
completely exhausted, sank off into a slumber, nor did I 
awake until my jailer paid his accustomed visit in tbs 
morning, 

“ Whether 1 had had any visitation I could not tel!. 

“ I inquire;!, but only received a shake of the head for 
a reply, and so, tormented by a thousand wild and vague 
surmises, the day passed by. 

“About midnight, however, es nearly as I could calcu- 
late, I heard a slight noise outside the door of mv 
dungeon. Then the fastenings were cautiously removed, 
evidently in such a manner as to avoid making any un- 
necessary noise. 

“ Then the door was flung open; and the same young 
girl entered, 

“ She approached ne with a strange air of diffidence and 
timidity. 

“ ‘ Stranger,’ she said, in low, sweet, gentle tones, *1 
Lave come to ask you whether you will escape ?’ 

“ ‘ Escape ?’ 1 ejaculated. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ she continued ; ‘ if you wish to do so, the way 
lies open before you ; but you must take me along ® ri vh 
you.’ 

“ 1 stared in great surprise and astonishment. 

“She was quite young, and in years a mere child, 
though in person she seemed a woman. 

“ ‘ I wish to fly !’ she said, observing my look of amaze- 
ment. ‘ It is necessary that I should quit this gloomy 
place at once — it is hateful to me ! Will you take me with 
you ?’ 

“ It was not likely that I could refuse, and yet it seemed 
strange to give my consent. 

“Yon are surprised,’ she added, ‘no doubt, and at a loss 
to know why I am anxious that you should escape 
is well as myself. This, then, is the reason : My 
father is tho gover nor of this prison, and, in 6pite of all 
my tears and entreaties, has insisted that I should become 
the bride of a hateful old man — one indeed, older than 
himself, while I am but just fourteen !’ 

“ ‘ And you wish to avoid such a fate?’ 1 said. 

“ ‘ I do. It is worse than death, and anything would 
be preferable to it ! I cannot go alone— there is no one iu 
the prison who will accompany me ! That jailer is my 
friend, and I owe him much, but yet ho cannot make up 
his mind to accompany me in my flight !’ 

“ * Believe me,’ I said, ‘ J. am now and ever at your 
service, fair lady, and whatever yon ask of me I will 
perform. You cannot demand too much, for what could 
lepay such an obligation ao I shall be under to you — 
namely, my restoration to liberty ?’ 

'* * I want a stout defender,’ she said, ‘ for t.hero may bo 
many difficulties to overcome. We must tiy, and to- 
night !’ ' 

“ * To-night ?’ J ejaculated. 

“ ‘ Yes, or it will ha too late ! I have waitod until the 
last moment, hoping tnat my parents would relent ; but 
to-morrow is the day fixed for the marriage ceremony, 
and if I am here, so surely as the sun will rise, 1 shall be 
forced into this horrible alliance !’ 

“‘You shall not he if I can savo you,’ was my answer. 
‘ You need not occupy precious time by giving me any 
further explanations ; only say by what means you hepo 
to e fiiet your escape ?’ 

“ ‘ He con tell you more than I can,’ she answered, 
pointing o the jailer. 1 — 

“ ‘ Follow me,’ said mat individual, ‘ and I will chow 


yon! Be fins*, bold, and ro&olute, and you will be 
free !’ 

“ * Do nor have any fears cn that account— I will be 
bold and brave. But you must furnish me with weapons.’ 

u ’ I will nee to that,’ aaid the young girl, ‘ Yon will 
have an opportunity of arming yourself before you quit 
the prison !’ 

“ * Then,’ said I, ‘ fair lady, take my h&ssth From this 
moment you are under my protection, and no harm shall 
covno to you except over my dead body.’ 

“ She pressed my hand tightly within her own, and, 
looking down into her countenance, I saw, by the light cl 
the lantern, that her bosom rose and fell tumultuously, 
and that her eyes were filled with tears. 

“It was hard and painful no doubt to he thus compelled 
to fly from those who ought to cherish and defend her, 
and bo constrained to rely upon the kindness of a 
stranger. 

“But there was something in her trusting confidence 
that would be sufficient to disarm treachery, and, so far as 
I was concerned, I determined that I would take no ad- 
vantage of her forlorn and unprotected situation. 

“‘Lead on,’ I said, addressing the jailor, ‘I will 
follow P 

“ ‘ This way, then, senor,’ he said — ‘ this way !’ 

“ The fair Spaniard still clasped my hand, and so, side by 
side, we followed in his footsteps. 

“ A long, gloomy subterraneous passago was traversed 
a flight of steps ascended, a door passed through, and then 
we found ourselves on a level with the ground. 

“ Still pressing onwards, however, we came at length 
to a gallery, or corridor, that was fitted up as an 
armoury. 

“ Here were hundreds of weapons of every description, 
and I was told to select what I choso. 

“ I did so, arming mysdf with a splendid sword and a 
brace of richly-mounted pistols. 

“ Then the jailer advanced to a kind of window or 
loophole in the wall. 

“ ‘ Outside of that,’ he said, ‘ is a rope-ladder of a suffi- 
cient length to reach the ground. Near it, you will find 
a horse secured to an iron ring in the wall — mount him 
and ride onward. You will have some palisades to over- 
leap, the moat to swim across, then you wixl be in 
safety.’ 

“ Although every means nad been taken to make the 
escape as easy aa posable, it nevertheless presented 
numerous difficulties. 

“ It was not likely, however, that I should shrink back 
or hesitate, so I expressed my thanks to the jailer, and 
assured him I had fully comprehended his instruc- 
tions. 

Then the young girl bade the rough soldier a ter.dc-r 
and tearful fare we 1 1, and I thought once that, rather than 
part, the jailer would accompany us ; but in this expecta- 
tion I was deceived. 

“ The young girl, coming to me, said : 

“ ‘Now, stranger, from this moment I place in you the 
utmost confidence, and I trust that you will not forget that 
while you are befriending me I have nevertheless 
rendered you a great service.’ 

“ ‘ I si all ever remember it,’ I auswered, ‘ami you sLall 
have ho cause to complain.’ 

“‘Alas!’ she sighed, again bursting info tears — ‘alas I 
that my parents should bo so stern and hartli and force mo 
into such a step as tliia ; but I know they will not relent 
— nothing will move their hearts! Bat I cannot make 
such a sacrifice— I cannot — I cannot!’ 

“And probably, as at that moment she thought of the 
bridegroom intended for her, a shudder swept over her 
whole frame, and once more pressing my hand, she 
said : 

“ 4 Come — come, let as depart now, or it may bo too 
late r 


CHAPTER DOXCV. 

CLAUDS DTVaL’S HISTORY APPROACHES J.28 OCtfrLXTTOM. 

“ To this proposal 1 was glad enough to consent. 

“The night was already far advanced, and I w»s 
anxious that uo more time should be spent in thes* leave- 
takings and explanation a. 

“ Had I been strong, the escape would have been aoeem- 
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plished much more easily thao it was ; however, we 
manage d to descend the rope-ladder in calety, and as soon 
as our f er-t touched the ground il was drawn i;p by the 
jailer above, so that there should bo no tarce left liehlud 
of the route by whicli wo had gone. 

“ As he had told me, I found a ho-se a few jvtu-eo olf, 
who was chadng impatiently, and tugging at the rein by 
which he was secured, as thougn anxious to bo off. 

“ He was full cf fire and spirit, and certainly the *noc! 
magnificent creature I had ever beheld. 

“ His sire was immense, and in his Ihnbcs could be traced 
indications of great strength. 

f That he would carry his double burden easily 1 did 
not doubt. 

“ With all convenient speed we mounted, then, turning 
his head towards the palisades, I pressed icy heals sgumst 
hie sides to urge him forward. 

“That was quite enough ; had he felt a spur he could not 
have given a more sudden bound forward. 

“I kept his head well hd, and on coming tc the 
palisades, he cleareu them with perfect ease ; but in fall- 
ing into the water of the moat, he made a loud splash, 
which, to me, sounded alarming in the extreme. 

“Whether any notice would be taken of it from the battle- 
ments of the prison I could not tell, nor indeed had I 
any opportunity to speculate upon this point. 

“With perfect ease, the horse swam across the moat 
and ascended the opposite bank. 

“ A large, level piece of ground wa3 now before us. 

“ 1 paused a second, and inquired whether my fair com- 
panion was safe and unhurt. 

“She answered in the affirmative; then, giving the 
horse the rein, he agaiu dashed forward. 

“ Just at that moment, however, I heard a bugle blown 
with great clearness and distinctness ; then g drum was 
beat, and a gun fired. 

“ The shot passed close by us — so close that my ?sir 
companion uttered a scream. 

“ The horse, too, seemed aware of it, for he uttered a 
snorting cry, and galloped onwards with redoubled 
speed. 

“ I should have mentioned to you earlier that not long 
alter mv capture, the French abandoned the siege of the 
fortified town. 

“ The prison in which I was confined was a Lho used us a 
fortress, and it was so constructed as to have command 
over a large piece of open country. 

“ From the summit of this building we could be seen 
easily eLough, and our course traced tor miles for, to my 
vexation, the moon was shining In the heavens with 
a brightness cf which yen could form no idea in 
England. 

“ 2 was well a ware that this was the time tc mass the 
utmost exertions, and therefore I urged the horse to put 
forth b*s swntest rate of speed. 

_ “The gloomy fortress soon became Indistinct in the 
distance, and I was congratulating myself upon the 
success which had attended my escape, when I perceived 
the drawbridge lowered, and a troop of armed men ride 
forth. 

“Very prompt measures had been taken upon the dis- 
covery of my escape, and beyond doubt a very hot pursuit 
would be made after ns. 

“ I wondered very much, and have often wondered sinoa, 
h«w the jailer got on, and how he contrived to explain 
his share in the transaction. 

“ Whether he escaped scotfi te, or whether he paid for 
what he had done with hia life, I have never found 
out. 

“When my fair companion perceived *htse armed men 
in the rear t he dung to mo closely, and showod every 
tom of extreme terror. 

tried my best to re-assure her. and the confident 
(favin which I spoke produced ics full effect. 

“ My great object was to cot out of the eountrv as 
quiek’y as I could, and cross the frontiers. 

“ When once on French ground I left sure the Spaniards 
would not dare to pursue me. 

“ The distance, hewever, was great, and the changes 
were very much against ms. 

“Bnring the whole of that night the chase continued. 

“ steed behaved himself most gallantly ; but, by (lint 
d whip and spur, my pursuers managed to keep about the 
taaa* distance in the rear. 


“ They had pressed their horses very much more 
X had, and therefore I quite expected to find that their 
strength would give out soonest. 

“ In this expectation I was not disappointed, for during 
the ensuing day, on looking back from time to time, I saw 
that their numbers greatly decreased. 

“ One by one the soldiers fell off, as their tired and ex- 
hausted hor=,es refused to proceed farther. 

“ The next night was as moonlight as the one that hal 
preceded it. 

“ I was g -owing very anxious as to t f»e sesult of this 
long chase, for during the whole of the time I had barely 
had an opportunity of pulling my horse up to allow br*i 
to recover his wind. 

“Few animals, I buew, could maintain such a rate oi 
spec 1 for such a length of time. 

“ About midnight I looked Lack, and then saw that only 
one of my pursuers remained. 

For this I felt thankful, 

“My horse, worn out by his tremendous exertions, 
flagged every now and thou, and his speed abated, as wa* 
proved by the one pursuer in the rear gaining rapidly 
upon us. 

“ For one man I did not care, so by degrees I drew rein, 
resolved to bring matters to a crisis. 

“ I did not dread an encounter in the least* and i should 
probably gs*'a muoh by it 

“ The radar behind me had by some means or other pro- 
cured a fiesh steed, w hich was one reason why he had 
gained upon me so rapidly. 

“ I determined not only to vanquish him but to 6eize 
his horse. 

“ At length I came to a full stop, and wheeled my horse 
round, so that I faced iny adversary. 

“ He came on with undiminished speed, and it was clear 
that he was as eager for the encounter as mysolf. 

“ ‘ Rascal !’ he cried in bpanish, halting a few paces 
from me, ‘ deliver up the girl you Lave earned off, or com 
life shall be the forfeit !’ 

“ While he spoke I noticed that my companion clung to 
me convulsively. 

“ 1 What is it ?’ I asked in a whisper — ‘ what’ is it-?’ 

“ ‘ Save tne— save me ! do not desert me now !* 

“ 1 1 will not ; but wherefore this fresh alarm ?’ 

“ 1 That man who has pursued us so far is tne one to 
whom my parents promised me in marriage.* 

“ This announcement increased my animosity, and I de- 
teraiud at all risks to have my full reveugo upon him. 

“ J frit a spirit of rivalry and jealousy within me. Al- 
though I had known the fair Spaniard so short a time, 
ret ti“> romantic manner in which our meeting had been 
bro- ght about, and the trusting confidence she had placed 
in me, all won my heart, and 1 felt that I loved her. 

“ All this of course took pUce in a moment, and, without 
scarcely allowing a pause between his speech and my own 
reply, I exclaimed . 

“ ‘ I refuse to accede to your demand. We aro man to 
man, aud both are armed. Meet me fane to face, and let 
the question be decided by our swords.’ 

“ These words seemed to put him m a tremendous rage, 
and he levelled a great many opprobrious epithets at 
mo. 

“ Nevertheless, he could not refuse such a challenge, so, 
with the alacrity of passion, he dismounted from his steed 
and drew his sword. 

“ I did the same, trj ing my best to calm my companion, 
and in luce her to believe that all would be well— that vic- 
tory would bo on my side. 

“'Should 1 fall,* I said, in a whisper, ‘and should he 
come towards you for the purpose of seizing you, urge 
your horse forward, and trust to his dnetaees to make youi 
escape.’ 

“I disengaged myself from her detaining grasp, and, 
Irawing my sw ivd, advanced to meet mv adversary. 

“ Our weapons rang together with a clashing sound. 

* I could see that mv opponent was in a state of the 
utmost excitement, and 1 at first stood calmly on the de- 
fensive, so as to w ard off any of his fierce and random 
blows, and give him an opportunity of tiring hiUL 
Sbli. 

“ In tho agitated state of his mind, he did not diviu- 
my purpose. 

“Encouraged by the manner in which I met Sm attack, 
and by the w&y in which I retreated step by rtep befop* 
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his furious onslaught, be redoubled the vigour of hie 
blows, hoping thereby speedily to put an end to the 
ooctest. 


CHAPTER DCXCVI. 

CwAlTDS DUVAL RELATES HOW HE RETURNED TOTARIS. 

AND HOW HE WAS COMPELLED TO BEAT A PRECIPI- 
TATE RET HEAT. 

“ I waited until his energy showed signs cf being al- 
most expended, and then, putting forth all my strength, 

I made an attaok upon him. 

If All this time the young girl remained seated on the 
horse ready to swoon with terror, and watching all my 
movements with affright. 

“My mode of fighting astonished the old Spaniard, 
and suoh was the rapidity with whioh I dealt my blows 
that I quite bewildered him aud beat down his guard. 

“ But he wae very skilful in the use of his weapon, 
and reoovered before I could inflict a wound upon him. 

“The next time, however, I entangled my blade in 
his, and whirled his sword out of his grasp. 

“ He was now completely at my mercy, aud I lunged 
forward with all my might. 

“ But he dropped down suddenly on one knee, and 
bowed his head, so that the blow intended to be dealt at 
his heart merely ripped up the clothing on his shoulder. 

“At the same time, while gnashing his teeth with 
rage at his defeat, the Spaniard drew a long-barrelled 
pistol . from his belt, and, raising it with extreme 
vapidity, aimed hastily and fired. 

“ There was a loud report ; I heard it, and so I knew 
that I wa3 safe aud unhurt. 

“ But mingled with the sound was a loud shriek. 

“ It came from the lips of the young girl, and whether 
she had been wounded or only terrified I oould not tell, 
nor oould I then pause to ascertain. 

“Exasperated beyond measure at this exhibition of 
treachery on my antagonist’s part, I raised my sword in 
the air and dgalt him ons heavy orashing blow as ho 
still knelt on one knee, 

“ I mentioned about what sort of a sword it- was — 
not a rapier, you understand, but a keen Damascus sabre. 

“ It olove his skull in two in an instant, and with a 
gasping ory he fell forwards on the sod dead. 

“ Sheathing my sword, I hastened towards my fair 
oompanion, and wa3 alarmed when I saw how pale she 
had ( ieoome. 

“ ‘Speak— speak !’ I cried, hastily are you injured ?’ 

“ 8he tried to answer me, but in vain. 

“ I noticed then that she was pressing one hand upon , 
her breast, and that the blood was slowly trickling be- 
tween her fingers. 

“ When I saw this I wished my antagonist lived 
again in order that I might wreak revenge upon him 
for what he had done. 

“ How to act now I scarcely knew. 

“ I was aroused from a kind of stupor by hearing the 
gin say in a voice little above a whisper : 

“ ‘ Illy— fly — be quick — oh, be quick I Perhaps you 
may reach some inn or place where we oan stay, aud 
where my wound oan be attended to 1’ 

“ I seised upon this as the only praotioal thing to do, 
and as my only hope. 

“According to my intention, however, I exchanged 
horse9. 

“ Spaed now was more than ever necessary, and the 
animai riJaeu by the Spaniard was quite fresh. Once 
more, then, was my headlong flight continued, nor did 
I pause until at length I halted at the door of a Posada. 

“ By this time my alarm for my fair companion’s 
safety was much increased * 

“For more thau two hours she had remained perfeotly 
insensible, not speaking a word nor moving a muscle. 

‘Sue was, too, growing oold— Icy oold. 

?‘ To some extent I suooeeaed in stanching the blood, 
toat flowed from her wound by pressing a handkerchief 
tightly over the orifioe. 

‘Like all other inns in Spain, this Posada wab indeed 
a wretched place, and destitute of eveiy kind of accom- 
modation. 

“ I at Once engaged the beet rooms, ordered a surgeon 
to be sent for t and, in a word, did all that I could to 


bring about the recovery of this young girl, whom I found 
I had learned to love with a deep and intense affection. 

“ The man who in that remote region styled himself 
a surgeon was almost destitute of ohirurgioal still— -he 
was able to bind the wound up, but nothing more. 

“ When he had done this he called me aside. 

“ ‘Young man,’ he said 4 do not buoy \ our-elf up with 
any fake hopes 5 the wound is mortal — she oauuot 
possibly recover.’ 

“ My grief at this announcement was groat indeed, 
and I made extravagant offers to him prorided ho would 
only restore her to life ; but he again assured me it was 
impossible, that, in faot, she had not an hour to live; 

“ Saddened and broken-hearted, I placed myself by 
the' side of the bod on which 6he had Leen laid. 

“ On my appronoh she opened her eyes and greeted 
mo with a mournful smile. 

“ She must have gathered something from tho mourn- 
ful expression of my oountenanoe, for she paid 1 

“ ‘ My wound is mortal— I am sure of it 1 I am dying ; 
I oan feel that I am dying 1 Alas ! it is bard to quit 
this world bo soon ; yet, should you ever see my parents, 
tell them I would rather perish thus — yes, ten thousand 
times rather— than be the bride of that old man I’ 

“ I oould not deceive her with respect to her condi- 
tion, and informed her that tho surgeon had declared 
there was no hope for her recovery. 

“ She was neitiier alarmed nor shocked by this intelli- 
gence, because she had fully anticipated it, 

“ She earnestly requested that a priest might be sent 
for, in order to witnet-s her dissolution, 

“ Then she placed in my hand a small packet, but one 
of great weight. 

“ ‘Take this !’ she said, * I bequeath it to you, and I 
hope you will find it of service. 1 am sorry 1 ain nob 
able to reward you better tor all that you have, done in 
my behalf, yet taka it— take it, end remember me 1’ 

*■ ‘ 1 want no reward,’ I said ; ‘ I would gladly part with 
everything I had if I could but insure your recovery.’ 

But that, alas! is impossible,’ she said, ‘so th;uk 
of it no more. Accept my parting gift 1 ’ 

“ It was a long, sad interview, and exhausted her 
muob. 

i feared she would oxpire before tii 3 priest arrived. 
“At leLgth he came, however, and she only survived 
long enough to allow the last rites of religion to be ad* 
ministered. 

“ Ad her death I was iroon soluble, and wished oven 
and over again that I had received the bulle 1- . 

“ On the following day, however, I opened the packet 
she handed to me. 

On removing the onter co7ering I found arichly-um 
laid casket. It opened with a spring, the secret of 
whioh I easily discovered. The lid flew open, and 1 
found that the little box was literally crammed with 
gold, and jewels, and valuables of every description. 

“ The treasure was great, and 1 should think in 
actual value quite equal to that which I had obtained 
from iMazzaroth. 

“With a portion of this money I defrayed the 
expenses incurred by our stay at the Posada, arid saw 
her ii'torred in the nearest graveyard, 

“ Then, melancholy and alone, I mounted my horse 
and rode away, neither knowing nor oaring where I was 
going. 

“One thing, however, I speedily determined upon, 
and that was to get out of Spain as quickly as I oould 
— the country was hateful to me. 

“After a number of adientures, all of them to a 
certain degree interesting, and yet not particularly so, 
I crossed tho f-outiers and entered France. 

“After a little deliberation I resolved to goto Paris. 
“It was very iRange. but I never once thought of 
tho singular manner in which I had quilted the French 
army j in fact, I may say that my mind was so occupied 
with the remembranoe of the Spanish girl, whose mime 
even I did not know, that for awhile 1 quite forgot that 
I had ever been a soldier. 

“From this circnmstinco alone I incurred no little 
danger in returning to Paris, where I might be Lppre° 
hended as a deserter. 

“As for the oharge against me on acoonnt of Mazzarorh, 
that did not trouble me in the least, for I imagined such a 
long timehad elapsed that the circumstance had been for* 
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gotten and I liafTso greatly altered. in appbarjmce i 
there was' po danger of being recognised.’ 

“ But I was mietasen, for, npos entering Paris, almost ! 
the first person I saw was Mazzaroth, the astrologer. 

if* He appeared to be carrying on his old trade, if I 
might judge from liis appearance. 

1 recognised him tho first glance, aDd so did he 
recognise me. 

u was not wonderful that I should live in his brains. 

11 He immediately set np a. loud cry for the police, 
and no sooner did I bear it than, without pausing to 
reflect, I turned my horse’s head round, clapped spurs 
to his sides and galloped away. 

“"Where was I to go? was my next question, 

“ Certainly* somewhere out of Prance, which was 
much too hot to hold aae. / 

Belgium I thought would be the easiest to reach, 
and therefore I proceeded thither. 

“ I was hotly pursued by the police officers ; but, 
owing to the excellence of my stead, was able to elude 
them ; and without tiring yon by dwelling so much upou 
details, I will juBt say that I was successful in reaching 
Belgium, though I con fissure yon tho journey made 
very great inroads upou my wealth.” _ 

1 .-V’ / ' — — 

CHAPTER DCXCYII. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK SETS OUT TO PAY A VISIT TO 
TOM DAVIS. 

• 

“ Fob some time 1 did nothing but travel about from 
plaoe to place, and though I met with many adventures, 
yet none of them is saffioiently interesting to deservo 
being repeated now. 

“ But J grow tired of this dull life, and longed for 
the excitement that is to bo found only in the cities of 
Loudon and Paris. 

The latter was quite out of the question, and, in- 
deed, so might the former be said to be, but I resolved 
to run the risk of paying it a visit. 

‘ “ I did eo, and had the satisfaction of finding that 
my affair with the dissolute young nobleman had died 
away. 

“ Once again, then, I entered upon that extravagant 
career that I have already described to you. 

“As before, I reached the end of my purse, and wl:eu 
I had only about a couple of guineas left I began to 
wonder what I should do. 

“ Again the idea, of turning highwayman obtrnded 
itself upon me. 

“ I thought of my uncle, and I thought of the prophecy 
made by Mazzaroth. 

'I* Although I’ knew it was such a rank imposture, I 
suffered myself to be influenced by it, fancy iug that 
many a true word night be spokau in jest- 

“At anyrate, ope dark mglit I resolved to try my 
fortunes on the King's highway. 

• It should be, I resolved, no common exploit, bat 
something worthy of the name I bore. ‘ 

“ Without having any fixed purpose in my minu, I rode 
opt of London, taking my way along the .Oxford Road. 

“ Several people passed me, but I did not molest 
them : I meant to fly at higher game. 

“ Then, presently, the Oxford mail-coach came rolling 
by. ' 

“ I .suffered it to pass me. and then I thought to stop 
that coach singled-handed would be a feat indeed. 

“ I did not think of the danger there was of making 
the attempt; but as soon as ever the idea occurred to 
me 1 galloped with tremendous ppeed after the retreat- 
ing vehicle. 

“I soon came up with if, and in a loud voice, com- 
manded the driver to pull np, and then a strange accident 
happened, but one that turned out in my favour. 

“ One of tjie leaders stumbled over some obstruction 
on the readway, and after a vain attempt to recover 
his feet, fell heavily on to the ground. 

. . The other leader fell also, 

“ The animals plunged and fought desperately to re- 
gain their feet! YY',#; r , ‘ 

pT* «. “Of oonrse the coach came to a elamdstill. 

}i Before the driver knew what J was about, I cut the 
traces, then, by a vigorous effort, ri>o two leading horses 
regained their feet} and started off at fnl) speed. 


' “ Although I out the traces, you must understand I 
divl hot cut the reins, to which the ooachman continued 
to hold tightly! 

“ He was not aware that the traces had been severed, 
so the moment the horses started, they dragged bin 
head foremost off his^seat. - 

- § The coach was now completely at my mercy, if I 
may except the guard who was, as usual, armed with a 
blunderbuss ; but you know very we’l, comrades, what 
'sort of a weapon it is. < s 

*• He levelled it at me, and palled the trigger, but it 
-only flashed in the pan. : 

VI I anatohed the cumbrous weapon from him, and 
flung it over the hedge. - 

“T then levied my contributions upon the passeugers 
in turn, showing favour to none except the ladies, 

“ When I had finished, I made a deep bow, as I said ; 
\ ??!.* Ladies and gebtlemen^dande' DnvaTbak the plea"-; 
sure of wishing yon a good-night and a speedy journey t* 

' “I saw the name produced no slight astonishment, 
and the passengers looked 1 from one to the other in 
surprise."-, k * V- *' ’’ s vVvt' 

“ My uncle had not been forgotten, and by many his 
very features were remembered, and as th'ere’is a strong 
family likeness between us, they fancied the dead had 
borne to life. ’ k »' v ’ 

“ After that I bad many and many an adventure or. 
the highway until at length I met, for the first time, 
with my old friend and companion, Sixteen-String Jack, 
“ As I have new occoupied your attention for a long 
time, and as night is already at hand, I will bring my 
narrative to a conclusion at this point. I shall leave it 
for Sixteen- Strii-g Jack to relate under what circum- 
stances our meeting took place, and then he will con- 
tinue our joint adventures up to the time of cur meeting 
with Tom King. You wi|l then nave the story quits 
complete, but it will take much too long to tell now,” 
With those words, Claude Duval ceased. 

There was not one of hie auditor's, with the single ex- 
ception of Sixteen-String Jack, who'did not long ear-, 
nestly for the continuatipru ' ■ “ y.V , -t . \ ,,V- . j 

But nearly an entire day had been occupied by the 
relation, and there were many things pressing upon them 
that required their immediate attention. 

First of all, a rude meal was prepared, and, after they 
had despatched it,* a, ‘consultation! Vvas held ak to their 
future proceedings. ? 1 ^ V ‘ u : •f ' ” l , 

“ Yen all agree with me in thinking,” said Tom Klug, 
f that our old friend Tom Davis has had plenty of time 
to mature all liis plans.” 

“Yes, certainly !” 

v But when 1 paid him my last visit,” continued Tom, 
f‘ I quite forgot one very important thing J” 

“ What was that ?” 

“ I have only just recollected it. 1 never made any 
appointment with him as to our next meeting. <Jf 
oonrse, if he is at home where he has been liviug lately, 
we shall fiud him easily enough. But if he has removed 
to the inn, how then ?”‘ 1 Y'V ^ •’ . v 

“Why, it will be very awkward,” said Dick Turpin. 
“ I never thought of it. For my own part, however, I 
should think that if Tom Davis is not there himself he 
will have left- some one who will give you the informa- 
tion we need.” ’ W' 

V It’s very certain,” said Claude Duval, “ that he has 
had time to complete Kis arrangements with respect to 
the inn and equally certain that ona of us ought to gC. 
and have an interview with him. New . then, who is 
tlTat one to be ?” 1 V ’ -- J 1 r/YT 
All agreed with the first part of Clan io’s speech, but 
as to the latter, they were iq doubt, and all wore silent; 
Maud placed her hand npon Turpin's aim. 
r Grant me this favour,” she whispered, imploringly 
. — “ do not refuse jt !” * ■ „ «„• k • f 

“ I can guess what you are about to ask.” 

7 “ No doubt!* -It is that you^illleh ond pf your com- 
panions go upon this errand, and not yourself. I wish 
you to remain herp with me— I shall feel safer then!” 
Then Tom King spoke aloud, saying ; 

“ I can see we are all anxious to undertake this duty. 
We can’t all go, that’s quifco clear,” 

“ And von ought not to think of u,” said Claude 
Duval, addressing, him, “ for you went last time.” 

“ I know that ; but the best wav and the easiest, of 
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settling the 'affair is to draw lots , chance uloue can 
decide the point then, and there can be no dispute. 

This proposition was at once assented to. 

In spite of Maud s request, Turpin determined to 
join in the lottery with his companions. 

Four little pieces of wood were selected — three of 
one length, and one much shorter. 

They were drawn one at a time, and whoever 
possessed the shortest would set out. 

The lot fell upon Sixteen-String Jack, and when he 
discovered it he uttered a cry of satisfaction. 

“ This is just what I hoped for,” he said. “ I am de- 
lighted. I have been so long in thia old forest, doing 
nothing but shooting birds, tnat my blood has grown 
qnite cold and stagnant. I will De off at once.”. 

“ There is no time to ioso,” said Dick Turpin. “ If 
you set out now, you will have the whole of the night 
before yon.” , * 

“ Vary true,” replied Jack ; “and neither I nor any- 
one else oould say what interruptions and hindrances I 
may meet with on the way.” 

“ Bo careful of your own safety.” 

“ Never fear for that. I will return here as soon as 
I can.” 

•Sixteen-String Jack hastily prepared his weapons, 
mounted his horse, and -rode out of the forest. 

“ I wonder, now,” he said, when he gained the open 
country, “ whether those dragoons are still patrolling 
the high-roads. I fancy not. They must have had 
their patience tired out long before this.” 

It was a very important point to settle. 

If the dragoons were no longer patrolling the read, 
Jack’s course would be easy enough. 

On the other hand, if they had not ceased that un- 
pleasant duty, ho would have to make use of the 
greatest circumspection 

The only moans by which he could find this out was 
to ride on niitil he heard something of them. 

The position of the house in which Tom Davis lived 
was tolerably well known to him, aud after a whiie lie 
paused before a hedge that was of rather unusual height. 

On the other s.de of this hedge was a broad high- 
road, and this was the one which, if followed, would 
take him right past Tom Davis’s door. 

Sixteen - String Jack paused here, and hesitated 
whether ho should run the risk of continuing his course 
along it. 

While deliberating this point in his mind, he was 
startled from hia reflections by the occurrence of a 
familiar aouud. 

This was no other than the grating of carriage-wheels 
on the roadway. 

He listened, and soon ascertained that some four 
wheeled vehicle was appioiching at a rapid rate, and 
coming from the direction of London. 

The temptation to stop this vehicle and levy a con- 
tribution upon its occupants came very strongly over 
Sixteen-String Jack. 

But reflection assured him that such a course would 
be injudicious in the extreme. 

Should the road still be patrolled, the intelligence 
would be quickly communicated to the dragoons. 

The troops were all in connection with each other, 
and then each a pursuit would be commenced after him 
as ha felt certain he could not escape. 

While ho was thus thinking, and standing secure 
from observation behind the tall hedgerow, the vehicle 
came on at the same rapid rate. 


CHAPTER, DCXOVill. 

SIXTEEN- 8 i’EING JACK IS THE SPECTATOR OP A 
SINGULAR SCENE, AND PREVENTS THE COMMISSION 
OP A DIABOLICAL CRIME. 

“ No,” said Sixteen-String Jack at length, shaking hia 
head, “ I won t stop the carnage — at least, that is, I 
think I won’t. I will see what it is as it goes bv.” 

So saying, he dismounted from hia toed, and stand- 
ing close to the hedge, drew aside the twigs, and peeped 
througn. He found that he commanded a view of a 
very lonely and very dark part of the highway. 

Not only, as we have stated, was the hedgerow un- 
usually hign, but it was planted on the top of an em- 


bankment, so that the level of the roadway was several 
feet below that of the meadow in whioh Jack stood. 

This was enough to give, the place a desolate appear, 
ance, but m addition, large trees of great height and 
luxuriant foliage grew on both sides of the way, cast- 
ing a deep black "haflow. , , . dkMj 

We said that Jack commanded a view of this bit of 
roadway, bnt thia is scarcely correct. 

It was not until ho had strained his eyes for several 
moments that ho was able to make out different objects 
with anything like distinctness. 

By the time he was able to do this, the approaching 
vehicle was very close at hand indeed. 

Jack was yet undecided as to what he should do. 

His inclination prompted him to run the risk of stop- 
ping the carriage, but prudence restrained him from 
doing so. 

- Then his ouriosity was excited by the fact that as 
the vehicle approached this dark aud desolate bit of 
roadway, its speed was muoh diminished. 

To his further astonishment, the horses were drawn 
up with a dash almost in front of the spot where he 
was standing. " 

A dim halo of light now illuminated the roadway, 
and Jack saw it proceeded from two large lamps. 

They were fixed on either side of a large old-fashioned 
travelling carriage, snch as in those days was used 
when families of distinction were travelling from one 
distant place to another. 

On the coachman’s seat there was plenty of room for 
another to ride beside himself, and at the back WA3 a 
large clumsy seat, called a rumble, in which the other 
servants sat while the family was travelling. 

This rumble, however, on the present occasion was 
unoccupied. 

Two horses were harnessed to the vehicle, and 
beautiful creatures they were. 

They had been driven hard, however, and now that 
they had stopped, clouds of steam began to rise from 
their panting sides. 

Looking still closer, Jack perceived by the aid of the 
lamps we have mentioned that the coachman’s box wa9 
occupied by two persons, one a man and the other a 
woman. 

Both, from their attire, were evidently servants, and 
the man wore a coachman’s wig and a large livory cloak. 

All thia that has necessarily taken us some time to 
describe, Sixteen-String Jack saw at a glance, and he 
was content to bestow only a glance upon them, for 
the two persons we have desoribed were talking to each 
other. 

As they were so very close at hand, and moreover, the 
place was so very silent, Sixteen-String Jack was able 
to hear every syllable that fell from their lips. 

The first voice was tlie_ female one. 

“ Why, Robert,” she cried — “ why have you stopped 
all at once in this dark and lonely place ?” 

“ Hold your row !” said the coachman, gruffly — “ hold 
your row, I say, and don’t be bothering me with ques- 
tions !” 

Something in the gruff tones alarmed his fellow-ser- 
vant, and she said : 

“ Drive on — drive on at once ! I will shriek and call 
out if you stay here 1” 

“ Uh, will yon P” said the coachman, in even a grnffe? 
voice than before ; “ we’ll see about that. Now squall 
if you caa, and much good may it do you !” 

The light was dim and uncertain, and for the life of 
him, Sixteen-String Jack could not make out what the 
coachman was about. 

He was standing np in the seat, and aeid something 
in his hand which Jack fancied was the whip. 

There was something very suspicions in his having 
stopped tlio carriage in this deserted spot. 

Evidently, ho was alone with the girl, for had any 
persons been inside the vehicle he would not have 
ventured to bring it to so abrupt a standstill 

A half-smothered shriek came from the girl’s lips, 
and then she struggled desperately. 

The coachman’s hands seemed busy about her necl:. 

“ Help — help !” she gasped. “ Murder— murder 1” 

Then the voioe oeased. 

While these words were being pronounced, Sixteen- 
String Jack made out what the coachman was about. 
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“Oh yes, plenty of mercy. I would put a l*uL« 
through your rascally carcass at once only ttiat would ta 
doing you too great a kindness. No — no, you shall bo 
served lor the hangman’s rope — that’s the death you 
deserve to die 1” 


He had taken hold of his long whip and tied the lash 
into a circular knot. 

This ho had slipped over the girl’s head before she 
was aware of it, and was tugging with all his might at 
the two ends, using it after the fashion that a Turk 
uses the bowstring. 

A more effective mode of strangling anyone oould not 

be devised, 

“This is fortrad te for the girl !” said Jack, as he dashed 
through the hedge. 

He no longer l-.esitatcd about what he should do. 

It was impossible he could remain there a spectator 
U h le a cruel aud b&ruarous murder was perpetrated. 

The crashing uoise he made by forciug his way through 
the twigs reached the ears of the coachman, and he paused 
in his murderous work. 

“ Hold 1” said Sixteen-String Jack— “ hold, or you are 
a dead man I” 

He sprang on to the step of the carriage lea ho spoke, 
with a pistol in one hand. 

The girl was half-lying half-sittirg on the seat. 

All murderers are cowards, and tne coachman wag r.o 
exception to the rule. 

When he found he wa3 discovered, such an abject 
terror took possession of him that he was unable tc move 
hand or foot.. 

Trembling and shaking like an aspon-leaf, he Bit !n 
his accustomed seat. 

With great speed, Jnck released the thong of tha whip, 
and found that he hud only interfered just in tim v 

The hard, strong, leather thong was literally embedded 
in the flesh, and if the pressure bad continued only a 
moment cr two lenger, death must Inevitably Lave been 
the 1 esult. 

Rut lie found, when the knot was slackened, that the 
girl began to breathe, at first with difficulty, but ofter- 
wards with greater ease. 

She had never lost her consciousness, and now made 
vigorous efforts to speak. 

“Save me — save mo," she cried “from that tnan! He 
tried to murder me 1” 

“2 tear* _ ^ *jacK; “tut I was jus* ia tte* 1 1 

Cout U- afraid— he shall not harm you again 1” 

T ais ussuruuce did not satisiy the girl. 

'a me got down.* 1 sliG said"* 41 let mo foel that I arc 
tar away from him' I could not bear to be near hmi 

^Sixteen-String Jack made no opposition to her descend- 
ing from the vehicle. . 

The coachman crouched down lower and lower m his 
seat, being exceedingly anxious to escape observation ii 
ne could. . 

“ Thanks— thanks; sir,” she said, addressing Jack, 

“you have saved my life t but I must fly now— ny with 
til possible speed, or he will overtake me. and murder me 
wneu y<m are gono 1” 

’* But his motive for the crime — what Is It ? 

“ 1 can hardly tell you, sir, except that I know he has 
been dishonest. . 

“ And decs anyone else possess tha. knowledge ? 

“No ; when I discovered what he had done he entreated . ,, fe . — - • 

me never to speak, and I have not ; but he has always per- drawn them in consequence of the non-success attenatn 
secuted me with Lis hateful love, but I have never listened | the inoyomcnt 
to it.” 


CHARTER DCXCIX. 

SIXTEKN-SrKi»3 JACK FAILS TO FIND TOM DAY £3, Ain 

4VKKS UP ins MIND TO PAY A VISIT TO OLD MATTHEW 

/NSTF.AO. 

Upon hearing Sixteen-String Jack speak these threaten- 
ing words, the coachman sank completely down, and tried 
to get out of sight behiud the dash-board of the car- 
riage. 

“ Remain where you are,” cried Jack, in a lond voice— 
“ move at your peril ! If you attempt it, you are a dead 
man — for, rather than you should escape, I would cheat 
the hangman !’’ 

No sooner had he uttered the words than Jack turned 
round and dashed through tho hedge, in order to obtain 
possession ol his horse. 

The gap through which he had made his way, thougti 
large enough to admit his body, yet was much too small 
to allow his horse to pass through it. 

The hedge was too high to overleap, so, after springing 
upon the creature's back, he had do other resource than to 
ride for some little distance and then take the leap at some 
more convenient place. 

He did this. 

But in the meanwhile, tin coachman, having witnessed 
the departure of his assailant, recovered his courage and 
his seat at the same time. 

He grasped the reins and lashed the horses ttuiouedy 
with the whip; turning them round, however, so that 
their heads were In the direction of London. 

He did this in order to avoid Sixteen-String Jaok, who, 
hearing the vehicle rolling away at such a rapid rate, 
clapped spurs to his horsa’r. aides, and speedily overt ooa 

(g 

“ rail up,” he shouted, keeping tnmseli eaUy a treat; 
of the coachman— “ pull up, or you are a deal man i 

There was something in the highwayman's tones that 
made the coachman quite aware that he wouni be as good 
as his word if disobeyed, and therefore he lightened the 
reins aud reduced the speed of the horses to a gentle 
trot, 

“Now then,” thought Jack to himself, as an idea 
entered his mind, “ I will find out for certain whether the 
dragoons are still patrolling the road. 

“ Look you,” he said, addressing himself to the costa- 
man, “ I will compel you to go to London with me Yo < 
shall answer for your crime — I am resolved upon that 
point. Resist if you dare !” i 

The coachman made a whining appeal to be let on, mis 
Jack entirely disregarded it. . - 

In this manner the greater part of the journey tc 1 oru 
I avis’s was accomplished without having seen or heard 
t anything of the dragoons, so that Sixteen-String Jac» 
I rightly enough concluded that the authorities had witu- 
1 • t *n. atrendinff 


“And so to-night he tried to murder you ?” 

“ He did. He had repeated hi# eflers over and ver 
again while riding along.” _ 

“ A nd where are you going back to > 

“My master and mistress to tell them all tha* has 
happened I must and will get out ot his reach 

‘•riave you far to go?” - ’ 

41 Not many miloc, °Ir * t-ut I shall boon «un5 e will 
nave the horses.” 

“Never mind about that I can’t go with you to pro- 
tect you. bill I will take care that your would-be lurderor 
does not fobuw.” 

The- girl pressed Jack’s band in thankfulness, arm then, 
,jTiiy*-ring with fright, ran nastily away, disappearing 
almost immediately in the darkness. 

She could not bear the thought of being so near to tho 
ffifvr who. had attempted her life. 

“Now, you rascal,” said Jack, turning tc the coachman, 
u i will square accounts with you 1" 

M Mercy — mercy !" 


But in a short lime the sound of horses’ feet npoe tho 
road before him reached his ears. 

A large body of horsemen were approaching at a rapid 
rate, and, by the heaviness with which the horses’ hoo*. 
came to the ground, the highwayman concluded they 
must be polico officers. , , - 

This made him rather undecided as to whei he ahor-M 

d °If he gave the man into their custody. he would run 
ereat risk of being recognised ; aud even if he was fortu- 
nate enough to avoid them, the man, on being brought up 
before tlio magistrate, would be let ofl tor want ol 

Upon one point, However, Jack congratulated fiimsslf, 
for Lis purpose wye achieved so far as getting this ipal 
out of the way of the girl was concerned. 

She was certainly by this time safe from all pursuit 
ihat he might undertake after her. 

“ Faster — faster 1” he said to the coachman— “drw« 
faster i We shall be all night getting to Lcndon *t 1M 
rate!” 




[OLD iUTTEF?r AND THE POLICE OFFICERS IN THE CELLARS OF THE WtarE HOR:^ 


Mach surprised at this order, the ooaohman ■whipped 
is horses, and again the oarriage rolled along the road 
t a fnrions rate, _ _ 

Then, watching his opportunity, Sixteen-String Jack 
topped his horse somewhat abruptly. 

The coachman was scarcely aware of it, or, if so, be- 
ieved that the stoppage was caused by an accident, in 
rhich case his best plan was to drive on with all his 
night. 

Before Sixteen-String Jack had time to turn his 
torse’s head round, the oarriage was almost out of sight. 

But he was more convinced than evor that the troop 
>f horsemen he heard approaching consisted of police 
ifficers. 

In order to avoid a meeting, he determined to once 
note take to the fields, and accordingly jumped his 
torse over a hedge into a meadow. 

Over the smooth, soft turf hfo horse made wonderful 
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speed, and presently, reaching an elevated spot, Jack 

^lookimT haek^ and shading his eyes with i his hanfaj 
he did so, he could just make out in the distance the 
dusky and indistinct figures of the police officers sweep 

,ng * der they are after ?” ho muttered 

“Perhaps on the look-out for somo of ns. ® ’ 
Jnckily, I have escaped them, and every moment Uiat 
now elapses will serve to put a greater distanoe between 

US This was quite true, but Jack little thought how near 
he was to the truth in part of his conjecture. 

The police officers he had seen were indeed m searen 

° f It^did'noroowr^to Jack that they were making their 
way by the most direct route to Epping Forest. 

And yet such was the case. 
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He watched then however. until he could see them do 
longer j 'Jf* ^ w 'J j 

hen, again setting his eteed in motion, made his way 
toy. ards the house ■where Tom Davis dwelt. - -w - 1 

Without the occurmrce of a single accident, he arrived 
there. 

lie rode boldly up to the front door- and, dismounting 
at the gate of the little garden we nave mentioned walked 
up to tlio cottage door. P ! 

All was darkness, however, and he knocked several 
times, but, without meeting with any response. 

Oould it bo possible that Tom Davis had gone away, 
forgetting that the highwaymen were not acquainted with 
the posiiion of the inn ? 

It seemed hardly 1‘kciy, and yet the more he looked at 
the exterior of the house the more Sixteen-String Jack 
felt assured that it was uninhabited. 

‘ lie must be gone,” he said. “ This is most vexatious 
end extraordinary. What’s to be done ?” 

Sixteen-String Jack stood for some moments in an atti- 
tudo of deep reflection. ' * „ 

The only way in which he could account for Tom’s de- 
parture was by supposing that his residence had by some 
means or other become known to- or juspocted biy Ine 
p'tfce. | 

Still, if any events had arisen to necessitate a hasty 
departure, it seemed probable that Tom would leave 
behind him some message or sign by which he could be 
followed. 

In the hope of discovering something of this kind, 
Sixteen-String Jack searched about for a long time. 

But without result, 

A closer inspection of the house showed him that it was 
quite deserted. 

To have aroused any of the neighbours, or to have put 
questions to them, would havo been injudicious in the 
extreme 

The situation of the inn was to be preserve 1 a pro- 
found secret, and that was what Sixteen-String Jack 
wanted to inrow, and no more. 

1 This is all Torn King's fault,” he muttered. “ When 
he was here last he ought to have arranged about the 
future meeting. I can’t imagine how it was that such £ 
thing was overlooked. It is extraordinary — inexplicable ! 

I must think of it a little while.” 

And, as lie spoke, the highway wan paced up and down 
in front of the house. 

“ It won’t be wise to wait here,” he said, at length. “ I 
must not bo connected with this hta&e in any way, or 
suspicion may be directed to us. Whatonenrth shall I 
do ?” * 

Sixteen-String Jack was strongly inclined to turn back 
&l onoo to Epping Forest and acquaint his comrades with 
the aspect of atlairs. 

Would that he had done so. 

Better by far would it have been for him and all his 
companions. 

Much trouble, and danger, taxd sorrow would have 
been spared by such a course. 

But it was not to he. 

Little dreaming of the urgent necessity mere was for 
his presence at the cave, Sixteen-String Jack at length 
arrived at a very dangerous conclusion. 

“1 wiR.ride over to Drury Lane,” he said, “and see 
old Matthew There is a risk in it, I know, but then it 
must be run, for he of course will be able to tell me just 
what I want to know. A long time has elapsed since any 
of us were there, and surely the officers must by this time 
have relaxed their vigilance. Yes, my mind is made up 
— I’ll go to old Matthew. I long to lcok upon his jovial 
countenance once more. Perhaps, too, I may obtain im- 
portant information. At any rate, I will go — though I 
will be cautious.*’ 

So saying, Sixteen-String Jack passed out ot thcganien 
and remounted his steed. 

After casting one look upon the dwelling that had been 
inhabited by Tom Davis, lie turned his horse’s head iu 
the direction of London, and set forward at a rapid lute. 

There was a certain degree of confidence in his breast, 
for, as he had seen nothing of the dragoons since he 
6tai toil, he came to the conclusion that they were no 
teegar empbiyed in patrolling the re?.<w. 


v " CHAPTER DOO. , 

SEXTERN-OTRING JACK FINDS A GOOD DEAL OF DIFFI- 
CULTY IN DECIDING UFON THE MANNER IN WHICH HE 
SHOULD GAIN ADMITTANCE TO THE WHITE HORSE 
INN. 

Whether Sixteen-String Jack was right or wrong in 
this conelusion subsequent events alone can prove 
Keeping a careful look-out on both sides « f him, so a* 
to be prepared for any danger, he took his way in almost 
a straight line for his destination. - - 
The closer he got to the metropolis, however, the more 
careful did he become 

On the way he met and overtook several pedestrians 
and vehicles, and at length ha gained Bloomsbury Fields.' 

.. At this lonely spot he reined -iu his steed and sat foi 
several moments in deep thought. 

Ho was deliberating the question in his mind whether 
he should proceed to old Matthew’s on horeeback or oi 
foot. 

The distanco was little more than half a mile. 

But then, if ho walked, what was he to do in the mean- 
while with his horse ? - -■s > ’ 

There was at no groat distanco, going towards St.‘ 
Giles’s, a public-nouse C* rather bad repute. 

Jack had never paid a via.? to it, though he had often 
heard the place spfficen of, and he fancied lio should be 
able to leave his steed there in perfect security 
Being unable to think of anything better, be Anally 
determined to run the risk. 

The public-house was only about a hundred yards from 
the spot where he had paused, so he hastened towards 
it. 

He found it was a small, low, straggling building, of 
quite a forbidding appearance. 

At tho side were the usual folding gates leading to the 
stables, for in those days when horses were used for 
travelling purposes so much more than they are now it 
was quite a rarity fo find an inn that was not provided 
with stable accommodation for many horses. 

As soon as the ostler appeared, Jack took a five- 
shilling piece out of bis pocket and pressed it into hit- 
hand. 

“ There,” he said — “ there is a crown for you j drink 
my health with it 1 I want you to take care oi my dorse 
for a couple ot hours or so ; 1 am going a short distance 
off, if you will be at baud when I call.” ~ " ... - 

“Oh yes sir, never fear for, that!” was the ostler’s 
reply, as he consigned the coin to his pocket with an air 
ot great satisfaction— 1 “ I will be here, yon may lepend 
upon it !” 

Upon receipt of this assurance, Sixteen-String Jaols sur- 
rendered his steed to the ostler’s caro. and, after ring 
particular injunctions as to how he should treat it, and 
promising him an excellent reward for bis services, ha 
wrapped his cloak closely round him and walked in the 
direction of Drury Lane. « . 

He pulled his hat low down over his brow, and turned 
up the cellar of his coat, so that very little of his faee was 
visible. 

“ Surely,” he thought, “ I shall bo safe among so many 
people ! Why should I bo singled out and noticed '( If 
I can once enter old Matthew’s bouse unpercoived- I shall 
not care !” 

Assuming an air of carlessness, Sixteen-String Jack 
walked rapidly through the dark, dosciled streets. 

Nevertheless, his eyes were continually on the watph 
for every unusual circumstance. 

Ho saw nothing of a more alarming character, however 
than a few watchmen, who were comfortably ensconced 
in their boxes, and snoring away as if for a wageT. 

But as be drew nearer to old Matthew's bouse he began 
to reflect as to what would be the best means ot entering 
it, . r , , . ’ --*■ . . # . » 

Sonic police officers might be lurking about the spot, 
and if he was once seen he considered his capture. would 
be certain. ‘ ' ' >" P . ' ;i ' 

There was the lH*ie secret door in the passage called 
White Horse Yard but then, as he knew full well, 
the police officers had had their suspicions much- excite a 
by that mystorious thorcuglifare. 

A particularly close watch might bo kept at both on Is ©I 
lit. ’ - . v • * ' v ‘ »* ** *?' v 

“No,” lie said, after much dc’ibcratico, “I won’! 
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venture into the passage — it is too much like a trap. I 
Bhould find it awkward if the polioe officers should fill it 
up at both ends.” 

Jack shooK hie head again. 

“ I don’t like the idea of going in at tho front door 
either,’’ he said. “ I might bo seen doing that, or, what’s 
more likely, some police odicers might be at the bar. 
What on earth shall I do P” 

Sixteen-String Jack paused in perplexity. 

He was more than usually careful on that night, net 
only for his own sake, but for his companions’. 

He knew they were depending upon him, aud if he 
failed to bring to them the necessary intelligence, very 
disastrous consequences might result to all of thorn. 

To stand motionless in the streets, however, was only 
to court danger in another form. 

He looked around him. 

But he could see nothing to suggest any particular 
plan of operations, and his own invention was at fault. 

Moreover, his attention was distracted by the move- i 
ment8 of a man. 

Ho observed him at no great distance oome staggering 
along Drury Lane, as if much under the influence of 
liquor. j 

Although his course was devious and erratic in the 
extreme, yet he evidently made nls way towards tho spot 
where Sixteen-String Jaok was standing. 

4.8 the man came closer, the highwayman could hear 
that he was singing, or endeavouring to sing some bac- 
chanalian ditty, which was every now and then inter- 
rupted by a loud hiccup. 

Jack looked at this man, as well he might, with an 
air of suspicion. 

To assume inebriation was an easy enough task, and 
this man, who might be a police officer in disguise, might 
have had the cunning to adopt this means of approach- 
ing Sixteen-String Jack unsuspected. 

What, the words' were he was attempting to sing 
would have puzzled anyoue to have found out. 

At last it seemed as though the man could no longer 
trust to his own feet, they carried him about iu such au 
uncertain way, therefore he seized hold of the shutters 
and doors with his hands, in order to assist his progress. 

“ I don’t like his looks at all I” Jack thought. •“ I’ll 
watch his motions.” 

Swiftly, then, the liighwayinau aped across the nar- 
row street. 

On the opposite eido was the arched entrance to n 
court, aud iu the deep shadow of this he knew he could 
stand concealed. 

The intoxicated man apparently took no notice of 
Sixteen-String Jack’s movements, but continued to 
struggle on by the means we have mentioned, until at 
length lie paused at the door of a house that adjoined 
the White Horse Inn. 

It was no longer possible for Sixteen-String Jack to 
see him so plainly as he had done before, but his curio- 
sity as to what he intended to do very muoh increased. 

He fancied by his movements that tho man waa fumb- 
ling in his pocket for a key, and this supposition was 
soon after verified. 

There was a rattling, shaking noise, as the intoxicated 
man endeavoured to fit the key into the keyhole. 

After many fruitless attempts, he succeeded. 

The door opened, aud he disappeared from Jack’s view. 

Then the highwayman ventured to quit his place of 
conoealment, and again crossed the road. 

“ What oan bo the meaning of it ?” he asked himself. 

“ Is there any thing suspicions in it ? Is there anything 
that bodes evil to me?” 

With tho view of settling this point if he possibly 
could, Sixteen-String Jaok went to the door where the 
man had entered. 

To his surprise he saw that the key was still sticking 
iii tho lock. 

Here was fresh food for thought. 

What had been his object for such a proceeding ? 

“ I have been alarming myself needlessly,” Sixtcon- 
String Jack at length concluded ; “ lie is evidently so 
drunk that he hardly knows what he is about- He has 
found his way home and entered, but has forgotten to 
shut the door after him. But what is it all to me ? I 
onljr wish it would suggest some means by which I could 
get into old Matthew’s parlour. Ah ! of course ! — r good 


plau ! I ought to have thought of it before— a very good 
plan ! Exactly — that will do first-rate !” 

Uttering those disjointed expressions, Sixteen-String 
Jack glided iuto the house silently, removed the key 
from tho door, and with equal caution locked it on the 
inner side. 


CHAPTER DCCI. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK CREATES A COMMOTION IN THE 

LODGING-HOUSE, BUT GAINS THE LOOP OP THE 

WHITE HORSE. 

He now fouud himself standing in profound darkness, 
and merely as a mat tor of instinct he paused before ven- 
turing to taka another step. 

“1 wonder,” he thought, “ what has become of my in- 
toxicated frioud P I must mind I do not run over him.” 

Jack listened, and then heard the same voice still chant- 
ing the same burden of a song. 

It was followed by a lumbering, crashing sound. 

“ That will awake all the inmates of tho houso at once, 
I’ll wager !” was Jack’s thought. 

It .was pretty clear, however, that the staircase was 
close at bund, aud that the drunken mau in aseeuding 
had lost his footing aud fell. 

Jack came to the conclusion that if this was a regu- 
lar inmate of the house, and that the other inhabitants 
were accustomed to his coming homo so late at night 
and making so much clatter, what little extra uoiso 
ho himself would make would count for nothing. 

Groping liis way forward, then, as well as he could, 
he, after taking about a dozen stops found himself at 
the bottom of the staircase. 

He began to ascend, making scarcely a sound. 

He mounted quickly-, but when lie gained tho first 
lauding, paused. 

His guide, for such he could call him, was groping 
about. Then a door was suddeuiy'opened, and a voice 
exclaimed : 

“What the devil’s that ?” 

“Itsh not the devil at all,” said the drunken lodger, 
for such he was. “ it’s me.” 

“ Mr. Browu ?” 

“ Yes, I think I’ve heard that name somewhere 
before.’’ 

“I know it’s you, you drunken, idle vagabond !” said 
the voice that issued from the half open door, “ but I 
give yon notice, mind that — I give you notice, you quit 
my house this day week !” 

“Night week,” corrected the lodger, with a hiccup. 

“Yes, this night week!” was the angry reiteration. 
“ I won’t be disturbed, and have my lodgers disturbed by 
such a one as you ! Do you think my respectable first 
and second floors are to be annoyed by au attic like 
you?” 

Sir. Brown made no response. 

“ Do you hoar ?” cried the landlord of the house. “ I 
give you notice— a week’s notice— to quit !” 

“ Well — well, don’t pnt yourself out about it. What 
di es the song say ?” 

“Oh ! d — n the song ! Go up to bed !” 

With theeo words, the landlord slammed tho door 
in a great passion, and Mr. Brown contrived to grope 
and stumble upstairs. 

“ The attic,” thought Jack — “that’s the place I want 
to reach, but it’s rather awkward for him to be the 
occupant of it, aud yet no— not so ; I can manage to 
deal with him, whereas I m ghtopen a door incautiously, 
not knowing who was iu the chamber beyond, aud cause 
an immediate alarm !” 

After this, Jack followed closer than ever in tho steps 
of Mr. Browu, though he was not unmindful of the rink 
ho ran of being hurled to the bottom should the worthy 
above him slip. 

“ I will go first,” thought Jack. “ I will pass him. 

Noiselessly as he could, he crept up the stairs at about 
double the speed ho had been going before. 

By this tiuio his eyes had grown accustomed to the 
darkness, and he could boo before him tho black, sha- 
dowy figure of Mr. Brown. 

To pass him was not a very difficult matter, for, in 
order to facilitate hia ascent, the lodger clung very 
tightly to the balustrades. 

Jack pressed himself us close against the wall as he 
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-/vnlri, and without meeting with any accident at lcjig-th 
arrived at the top oi the tall keuse 

N-ow ii Jack Lad only possessed the knowledge which 
atftc was oo eu pied hy Mr. Brown, his future proceedings 
would have been easy enough. 

But that knowledge he did not possess, ana so. taring 
gained the landing, he was obliged to wait for the ledger 
to make his appearance. g 

His patience was put to rather a severe test; but at 
length Hr. Brown arrived. 

■P- 1 1 wonder which is my door ?" he m'Attered. ‘’How 
dark it is ! That must be my door — I’m sure it must !” 

So saying, the drunken man staggered across the land 
kig and raised a Vitek. 

The action was a.*companied by a scream, 

“Y/ho is that?” said a female voice- Thieves!-- 
murder 1" 

“ Oh ! it’s nothing, my dear,” hiecuped Mr Brown — 

“ nothing at all ! I made a mistake '■ T Lis is the. wrong ! 
door! Goodnight!” 

The person addressed appeared to recognise Hr. Brown’s 
roioe. fGr no more was said and the door was closed. 

Only one other door opened from the landing, and 
while this little conversation was going on, Sixteen- 
String Jack availed himself of the opportunity to open it 
and slip inside. 

Ho fancied he should have time enough to open the 
window and scramble out on the roof before Mr. Brown 
entered. 

In tLis, however, he was disappointed. 

Before he could step on to the rude table under the 
window, the door opened. 

Jack crouched dewn, so that his dark figure should not 
be seen against the light window. 

“ It’s dark to-night, and no mistake,” muttered Mr. 
Bream. “ I must get a candle.” 

‘•Ho, you must not, v> thought Jack — “ that is, if I can 
prevent you.” 

Ev^-r fertile in expedients, the highwayman immediately 
thought of a means by which he could bring about the 
discomfiture of the lodger. 

When he crouched down he found ho was close to a 
bed. 

P.ising wp gently, he took hold cf all the domes and 
drew them eff gently, holding them by the upper edge, in 
both hands. 

Mr. Brown was groping about, doubtless with the inten- 
tion c>f finding the means of obtaining a light. 

Jack got behind him, and approached him on tiptoe, 
Lhi perceived. 

lie held up the bedclothes as high as he could, and then 
flung them right over the ledger’s head-. 

“ Oh, murder !” cried Mr. Brown, sa a muffled voice. 

What’s that?” 

He was greatly startled by finding something clinging 
oloselv round his head and shoulders, and ccitdd not make 
out what in the world it was. 

He struggled and fought most desperately to get free 
from the bedclothes, and Jack, to complete his discom- 
fiture, held out his foot in such a way that Mr. Brown 
tumbled over it, and fell to the floor wire a crash. 

He then rolled over and over, striving in vain to dis- 
entangle himself from the objects with which he was 
covered, and all the while saying something in » re? tiled 
voice. 

“Good gracious!” said some one outside. “ Mr. Brcwn 
what's the matter?” 

The voice was that of the girl who had been startled by 
Mr. Brown opening the wreug door. 

Her only reply was some muffled sounds, which were 
reaTv quite alarming and terrifying. 

“ There is no time to be lost, said Jack. “ I will be off, 
and I fancy there will be some little difficulty in anvurg 
si a correct explanation of all these occurrences.’’ 

So saying, he mounted lightly on to the tati opined 
the window, ar.d passed out. 

Lika most attic windows, U opened outwardly like a, 
door, and as soon as he gained the tiles Jack closed it 
alter him. 

He Could not fasten it ; but ii happened to very 
tightly into its fraiue, sc that ir remained olceo shn* sad 
apparently fast. 

"In ordor to avoid bs mg seen, Soiteaa-String Oaok 2ow, 
as rapi By as he could, crawled along the roof until he j 


came to a ridge of brickwork, which divia 9< r the lodging- 
house from the White Horse Inn. 

Over this he climbed, and whan he found that the tile* 
of old Matthew’s house were beneath him, a feeling of 
great security and satisfaction came over him. 

If AH is well now,” he said — “ quite well, and the only 
thing I have to do is to make my way quietly downstairs. 
How £Urp«sid old Matthew will fc~, to be sure !l 

CEAPTEH DCCIL 

AFTER MECII TROUBLE SIXTEEN-STRING JACK SUCCEEDS IK 
ATTRACTING TUE ATTENTION' OF OLD MATTHEW. 

Alout this there could bo not the shadow c : a doubt, far 
certainly nothing could be further from old Matthew s 
thoughts than to expect to see Sixteen-String Jack in his 
house. 

For more reasons than one the highwayman was 
anxious to gain admittance, yet how he was to manage it 
he scarcely knew. 

He crawled along cautiously until lie ci'~a to a trap- 
door in the roof. 

This he tried to raise. 

But tried in vain. 

It was firmly sc-eured on the inner side. 

Old Matthew was not the individual to leave open 6uch 
a means of entering his house. 

He would Lave been entirely at the mercy of ih8 pekoe 
officers, who would have been continually popping in 
upon him at unawares. 

Something like this crossed Jack’s mind, and he desisted 
from any further attempts upon the trap-door. 

“ No,” b9 said, “it will be quite in vain for me to tog 
away at too door — it would require thrice my strength 
even ii I had suitable instrument.” 

Just at this moment Sixteen-String Jack remembered 
something that had been told him by Bisk Turpin. 

It was the adventure that was describod in an ea«!y 
chapter of this history, and as soon as ho remembered 
quite a change took place in Jack's manner. 

* He no longer doubted being able to effect an entrance 

Scrambling to one part of the roof, be came to the 
square weli-like place already described, wkloh was in 
: i lity the small yard at the back oi the inn. 

Dow the side" of the building, as the reader will re- 
member, a number cf iron bars had been fixed in a hovi- 
zoaiia] position MS the brickwork so as to form a rude 
semblance of a ladder. 

Down this it was a very easy latter to descend. 

The only difficulty was in slipping over the parapet. 

This Sixtoen-St. 'ng Jack contrived to do. 

The pieces of iro a were firm and we‘l adapted to afford 
sur-port to both ban Is and feet. 

In a few moments hs had reached the lit 'e yard. 

He drew a breath of relief when ha found himself once 
more standing on firm earth, and than glanced -cund hit* 
to decide upon the means by which ha should nter the 
house, for as yet he was only on the exterior of ii 

But he congratulated himself exceedingly upon the 
a*iiress he had displayed in having gained the premise 
un perceived. 

lie felt sure that not on a of the police cffio»r« could 
have the remotest suspicion of his presenoo there. 

S o far then, all was well. 

But yet it behoved him to be cautious in his future 
movements. 

It would he a thousand pities to allow any inoauuon or 
indiscretion to mar that which hod bee n so well begun. 

There was only one window that looked into this little 
yard— that is, he only saw one on the ground-door, aad 
towards this Jack crept stealthily. 

He endeavoured to peep through and asoer-aic what 
was beyond. 

But the glass was so thickly begrimed with <2rt a ml 
durt that ho found it impossible 

Then ho tried to force* the window open. 

But in vain. 

It was quite secure. 

Old Matthew— especially of lata — had been most par- 
ticular about his fastenings. 

There was a little secret door communicating with tmg 
yard, and also one leading to seme s sables, but jMiey was 
so olavorly concealed, that Jack was unable to dsKJid# 
exactly wh-sr? they tk« 
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As a last resource, he took a coin from his peek?* and 
Tapped sharply with it against one of the panes. 

Then he waited in silence. 

No notice was taken of the summons, and therefore be 
repeated it, but with no better result 
Jack was growing desperate. 

It was then that he recollected Blok had told him about 
i little bell that could be rung by means of a bundle on 
the doorpost in White Horse Yard. 

A wire must communicate with the handle and the bell, 
and if he could only manage to find this the familial signal 
would certainly reach the landlord's ear. 

Some pains had been taken to conceal this wire 
Hut at length, by perse yerance, Jack found it 
Ho pulled it, and though no sound of the tinkling of a 
bell reached his ears, yet ha waited with great confidence 
for the result. 

His patience was not put to a severs trial, for scarcely 
a rnomor.t elapsad before a door opened, and old Matthew 
appeared. 

In his hand he carried a lantern. 

The rays from this fell immediately upon the form of 
Sixteen-String Jack, and old Matthew directed the light 
so that it fell upon his visitor’s countenance. 

Then he staggered back several paces in astonishment. 
11 Don’t be alarmed, Matthew!” said Jack- 
“Is it really you ?” 

“lean assure you it’s no other.” 

“ I am astonished !” 

“ No donbt you are.” 

But corue m — come in; it s dangerous to stay here! 
Who can te/1 what ears are listening even now ? Come in 
—come in !” 

Jack followed the landlord through the concealed door, 
which was immediately close!. 

Then old Matthew, rubbing his head with on air of 
great perplexity, inquired : 

“ B it how on earth did you manage to make your way 
into the yard ? I fancied no cue could do it without my 
knowledge.” 

“ Well, you see I have,” said Sixteen-String Jack, with 
a laugh, for now that old Matthew wa9 with him he felt 
Suite secure. il I have heard a great deal about your 
cleverness in unravelling any mystery or difficulty ; now 
$et your brains to work and try if you can find out how I 
have managed to get here.” 

“ I am afraid— 

“ Of what ?” 

“ Thai you have beea seen.* 

“No — no !” 

“ You are sure you have not ?” 

“ Quite sure !” 

“ If you have it’s all over with ycu — I tell you chat I 
can’t save yon.” 

“Well, I am content to run the risk, ’’said Jack. “ Show 
ms into that little parlour of yours ; I want to have a good 
deal of talk with yon ; it’s a long time since we jet 
“ It is, indeed,” said old Matthew, as he led the way 
along a dark passage. “ And the captain and all the rest 
of them, are they well ?” 

“Quite well and out of all danger I left them 
perfectly content.” 

“ I am glad to Lear it. But what on earth brought you 
here?” 

“ I carr.o to see Tom Davis to kn iw the position of the 
inn he has taken ; bat when I got to his house I found ne 
one there, so I thought the best plan would be to come to 
you at once.” 

Old Matthew shook his head. 

“ At., Jack, you have no idea what I Lavs gone thr ouo -h 
since I last saw you 1” 

“ In what way ?” 

“ Ot ! it’s HGt, that I mind it much, or that it’ , so very 
Serious, hut I allude to the officers.” 

“ The old complaint, 1 suppose ?” 

“Yes, just the old style of thing. I havs been rat'L»r 
amused than otherwise, for when none or you are here I 
don’t care liow much they poke and pry about. I let them 
search until they are tired, and then 'laugh at thorn for 
their pains.” 

“Aoidwlut effect does this defeat after defea f have 
upon them ?” 

“ No effect at all that I can see. they aro a, troublesome 
m ever— nay, scarcely a couple of hours pass but what I 


am visited by one of these gentry in some shape or other 
^either a disguised police officer or else a spy.” 

“ It must be very unoomforiabla for you, Matthew.” 

“ Very ; but yet, as I told you, I don’i much mind it, 
and it furnishes me with a little amusement. I only hope 
and trust that while you stay here I shall be free from a 
visit.” 


“So do I.” 


*> 


This little conversation took plan? while old Matthew 
and the highwayman were proceeding along the passage, 
and just at this moment they emerged into the regular 
yard belonging to the inn, for the one of which we nave 
been speaking was a kind of supplementary or secret 
one. 


‘j Now, then,” said old Matthew, “ to reconnoitre. Just 
keep q^uiet, will yon, and I will tako a peep.” 

While he spoke, he stepped across the yard, and, leaving 
the lantern in Jack’s hands, he made his way to the little 
bar window that must be so well known to the reader. 

Ho looked attentively through the panes. 

“ I fancy it’s all right,” he said, rejoining the highway- 
man. “ I don’t see anyone about, except the girl I leave 
to mind the bar, and who I know can be" fully trusted ” 

“And how shall we gain that snug parlour of yours, 
Matthew ?” 

“ Oh, by the old means !” 

“ But the officers discovered the secret door, did they 
not ?” 

“ Yes, they did; but I have made a few alterations, and 
restored the place somewhat to its original appearance, 
I make no secret about the door now, and use it as an 
ordinary m<yms of communicating with this yard. You 
will find,” added the landlord, with a peculiar chuckle, 
“ that I have made some ether alterations and improve- 
ments.” 


OEAFTER DCCUI. 

THE CLOGS SHOWS TILE ncEE OF HALF-PAST -OC, ANTS 
BREAKS UP THE CONFERENCE BETWEEN SIXTEEN-STEINS 
JACK AND OLD MATTHEW. 

Old Matthew led Jack iuto the private parlour, taking 
the precaution, however, to enter first himself and ascer 
tain that the coast was clear. 

Finding that all was right, he beckoned tc Jack to com 
forth. 

The highwayman obeyed, and closed the door behind 
him. 

He then observed that where the secret door had been, 
and which had bean demolished by Mr. Wriggles, an ordi-i 
nary oak door had been fixed, so that there was no sort of 
secret about it. 

Then the door communicating with the bar which for- 
merly had the upper half fitted with glass panes had been 
removed, and an ordinary door substituted. 

He pointed out this change to Sixteen-String Jack, say- 
ing: 

“ You see, I did that after that rascally epy peeped in and 
interrupted my conversation with the captain. They'd 
have sharp eyes now to see through that bit of wood.’’ 

“ Very true,” said Jack ; “but it strikes me ^here’s one 
disadvantage connected with it,” 

“And what is that?” 

“ Why, formerly, you were able to command a view of 
the bar, and oould tell when danger was approaching,” 

“ So I could,” replied the landlord ; “ but I have not 
been unmindful of 'that. The girl who attends to the 
customers at the bar counter is a distant relation of mire 
and, as I said before, can be fnlly trusted-* 

Jack nodded. 

“ Now, do you see that clock up there I s * 

“Ido.” 

Old Matthew pointed to & small dial fixed aga fast the 
wall at a considerable height from the fibor— intact, clc-o 
to the ceiling. 

“Now,” he said, “I look at that clock, ana lean toll 
by it whether there is danger or cot." 

“Then it’s a capital one,” said Jack, “and I should 
like to have a watch of the a a.r>-f. description to carry 
about with me.” a 

“I daresay you would,* said the landlord. “But tins 
clock Is only a sham The works inside are of p peculiar 
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nature, and devised by myself. Now, you see, the hands 
show the time to be six o'clock.” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “ they' arc straight up and down 
exactly ; but that is not the right time. ’ 

“ Now, there is a little piece of mechanism that con- 
nects the clock with a handle in the bar, which is under 
tho control of my niece, arid she perfectly understands 
how to work the signals.” - - 

“ You have a rare invention, Matthow, ana no mis- 
take.” „• -/ ■ ' j 

“ Well, 1 can’t help thinking so myself,” said old 
Matthew, in a satisfied tone, and stroking his chin as ho 
spoke. ‘ But as you seem interested, I will, if you like, 
explain the signals.” ■» , !>»’ J >, iv 

“ I dm deeply interested.” 

M Yory well, then. When the long hand falls to the 
quarter past six, that shows that there is some one 
standing' at the bar. Not very important, you may 
think; but, then, tiro policc-oifieors and men in their 
employ are very foud of dropping in for a drain, and 
whenever they do, I am made aware of it. There — look ! 
there’s one just come in, I know it as well as if I was 
standing there to see lain !” 

While old Matthew spoke, the minute hand described 
a quarter of a circle, and showed tho time to be a quar- 
ter past six. ■ ‘ , "d '* ' V. 

“ Now, if ho goes,” continued tho landlord, “ that hand 
will go back to its original position. If there’s anything 
suspicious about him, it will drop to tho half past; if there 
is immediate danger, it will rise to a quarter to seven. 1 ' 

Sixteen-String Jack, as the reader may suppose, was 
deeply interested in this arrangement, and complimented 
old Matthew again upon the ingenuity lio had ( usp’ayod. 

“ You see !” he exclaimed, “ I always havo warning, 
my calculation being that, if any of you wero in hero, 

I couid conceal you beforo the officers could enter.” 

“ It’s all right now, I perceive,” said Jack, whoso oyes 
remained fixed upon the dial. 

“ Yes, tho man has drunk up his glass and departed.” 
Tho clock again showed tho hour of six. 

“ W'oll now,” said Jack, “ beforo we proceed to busi- 
ness, just try if you eau aolvo the mystery of my appear- 
ance.” '' 

“ I will try,” said Matthow, “and while doing bo I 
won’t be idle. Aha ! what a deal of trouble and expense 
Mr. Wriggles has put me to. He thought he had made a 
wonderful discovery when| with that spiky hammer of 
his, he found out this cupboard that I had papered over, 
Now, you see, I have fitted in au ordinary door, and 
make use of it. I will tell you what I keep hero— every- 
thing that may be wanted in the shape of eatables and 
drinkables, so that they can bo had without the trouble 
of going into the bar to fetch them.” 

“ You're a capital schemer, Matthew — I must say it, 
again and again.’-' ~ ~ ' > ~ ' 

For soveral minutes tho landlord was silent. 

Ke was occupying himself in placing upon the table a 
very substantial aud tempting repast-, with other good 
things to wash it down. 

“ Now,” he said, “ I trust we shall have a few minutes" 
poaco.” 

“■ I don’t know,” said Jack ; “ there goes the finger 
again.”’ " * 

n “ Only to the quarter past,” said Matthew; coolly. 

“ Tt’e all right — plenty of timo. Take no notice until it 
falls to the half hoar, and thou I will soon plaoo you in 
safety.” - ■ . 

Whottier old Matthew had had his supper or not is 
more than we can tell, but certain it is he sat down and 
did full justice to the meal. 

Conversation was now somewhat restricted, for Jack 
had lived long enough in a state of semi-barbarism in 
^Ppihgf Forest to appreciate tlio comforts of civilisa-. 
tion. 

1 1 can only think of one way,” exclaimed old Mat- 
thew, suddenly. “ You must havo got in one of the 
other houses, climbed over the rcofs, aud got down by 
the iron bars into tho yard.” 

“ k'ou have hit it,” said Jack, slapping the table ; 
“you are olererer than I took you to bo.”— 

Ho than related in fuli tn<; whole of his proceedings. 

“ Ah' 1 I fool more satisfied and content !” said Mat- 
thew, kan> ng back in his chair with tho air of one who 
has had a good meal I should scarcely think your pre ■ 


sence here can be known to anyone, though that there is 
a grand commotion next door you may safely calculate.” 

“Yes, I havo left no trace behind me,” said Jack. 
“I am sure of it, so perhaps they will put it all down 
as a drunken freak of Mr. Brown’s.” 

“ Yery likely. And now. before you go any further, 
I must insist upon hearing a full account of what the 
captaiu aud the vest of you have oeen doing lately.” 

1 Sixteen-String Jack know that the best thing he c<mld 
do was to comply with this request ; moreover, old Mat- 
thew had a perfect right to make it. . ' 

Therefore, while his narrative was very briel, yet it 
did not lack completeness. ?■ ^ 

In fact, it was a summary of all those events of which 
the reader is already acquainted. 

'‘ Well.” said old Matthew, when he had concluded, 
“ I am glad to hear things have gone on so well. As for 
myself, I havo little further to tell you than you already 
know. I have made the improvements I have- told you 
of, and havo gone to the expense of putting down a 
hearth-rug in front of. the fire. Perhaps I shall have 
occasion to tell you the meaning of it.” 

This was rather mysterious. 

Old Matthew evidently meant something by the re- 
mark, but before Sixteen-String Jack could ask any 
questions on tho subject, he went on : 

“Mr. Wriggles has not given up the hope of getting 
mo into trouble. I must say, that if any of you liap- 
poned to bo captured here it would bo almost as bad for 
mo as for you, so 1 shall take care to prevent it— that’s 
why I am always scheming these little contrivances. 
Old Wriggles lias sworn to have Ids revenge upon me, 
and I have sworn to disappoint him it I can.” 

“ And quite right too,” said Jack “I hope you may do 
it. But now, for fear the opportunity should be lost, de- 
scribe to me tho position of the inn. and tell me why Tom 
Davis left his house without givmgus the im formation.” 

“ 1 eaii promise tlio first, but not the second.’” 

“ Well, then, whereabouts is tho inn situated ?” 

“ In a capital place, I assure you. Of course you 
know— — ” 

Old Matthew stopped suddenly iu what he was about 
to say, and gavo utterance to a low whistle. 

Sixteen-String Jack glanced up at the clock, and then 
started to his feet. 

‘‘ Danger !” he said. 

' “ The dial shows the hour of half-paat.six.” 

“ Fes,” said old Matthow, “I ahull be obliged to take 
the hearth-rug up after all.”— 


CHAPTER -DOC IV. 

EXPLAINS WHAT OLD MATTHEW MEANT BY S AS INC 
IIE SHOULD HATE TO TAKE UP THE HEARTH RUG. 
What old Matthew could mean by this singular expres- 
sion Sixteeu-Strine Jack could not think. 

But he was all alive to tho fact that he was in peril.. 
It might be, in spite of his precautions be had boon 
tracked to where lie now was; 

But while watching the clock, and expecting every 
second to see the hand rise to a quarto- 1 to seven he 
nevertheless felt a calm and easy confidence in the 
power of old Matthew to assist him. 

The landlord hastened across the room and quickly 
slipped a couple of bolts into their sockets. 

“ Get the lantern,’ he said to Jack, “aud fight it. 
Be quick-- everything depends upon speed.” 

Jack obeyed, and while he was doing so, old Matthew 
rollod up the liearth-rug. ^ .fi' 

Then taking a kind of key from his pocket, lie inserted 
it in a crevice in the flooring. . 

A circular piece was then raised large enough to allow 
his body to pass easily through 
“Now, Jack,” he said — ‘ quick, follow mo !” 

“ While speaking, old Matthew rapidly lowored him- 
self through the aperture until he hung the full length 
of his arms.:- A? 

Then he let go, for his feet touched the floor of the 
cellar.".. ' si ' j „■ -- 

Jack handed down the lantern and followed with all 
speed. .- •, - ’ / ' ... . . 

“Are you going to hide mo here ?” he asked. 

“Yes.” -C 4 ' .. "'V Z4 

“ In the oellar f ” 
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“ Ton don’t seem to like the idea at present, ” :- 4 id 
old Matthew, “ I can tell it by your way. But wait a 
little. Follow me.” 

“ I dsn’t like being underground,” said Jack — “and 
that’s the truth. If you are found out, there is anoh & 
poor chance of getting off.” % 

“ Don’t be afraid,” said Matthew — “ don’t be afraid. 
Yon will pot be found out.” 

With this assurance Jack was obliged to rest content. 

The cellars underneath the White 1 terse Inn wore of a 
very extensive description. 

They were rather puzzling and confusing, too, to a 3 one 
unacquainted with them. 

There was nothing but a perpetual series o. vaults, 
lined and piled up with barrels of every size and descrip- 
tion. 

Old Matthew led the way to a kind of sill or raised 
pl«~£orm of brickwork, upon which stood a row of very 
largo casks. 

Tjn each of these, near tbo bottom, a tap was fixed, show- 
ing mat they wero in regular use. 

Tn those days, it must' bo remembered, continual jour- 
neys had to Le made down iu the cellar, for there was no 
contrivance by which various liquors could bo drawn up 
by a machine into the bar. 

“Now, Jack,” said old Matthew, “pray make haste. 
Don’t ask ma any questions or make any objections. 
Leave it all to roc.” 

He placed the lantern on the floor as ho spoke, and turn, 
with an agility no one would have given him credit for 
possessing, he stepped upon the sill, for there was space 
enough between the casks to allow lnm to place his feet. 

Then, raising Lis arm, he, to Jack's surprise, lifted off 
the head of a cask. 

“ Now then,” he said, “ up with you, and get into the 
cask. In doing so, mind yon do not overturn it.” 

“But is there no ale in it?” 

“No — no, never mind; get in, I foil you. Be quick, or 
all will be lost ! Leave the rest to me.” 

Thus adjured, Jack obeyed. 

It is true he had great confidence Ih old Matthew, but 
this was putting Lis confidence to a very severe test. 

Nevertheless he scrambled up. ard with some difficulty 
got into the cask. 

Ho then found that the bottom was dry, and that there 
was almost room for him to stand upright.. 

“ Now,” said Matthew “ hero’s th« head of the cask — it 
fits in in a peculiar manner, and can bo removed easily Ly 
anyone who is in the secret, but by no ono else. There 
now. I must leave you ! Keep your courage up ! Lot the 
danger be ever so great, and the search ever so strict, you 
are safe ! Mind that !” 

As lio spoke, old Matthew fitted the head into the cask, 
and Jack was left in darkness, and in anything but a com- 
fortable position. / 

Wo have no tima now, however, to describe his feelings 
and sensations upon being in such a hiding-place. 

Wo must leave them to tho imagination of the reader. 

The agility old Matthew displayed was really wonder- 
ful const lering his age ar.d obesity. 

He ran through the cellars to the spot whore the open- 
ing was above him, and, throrying the lantern up first, 
climbed up afterwards himself. 

Then, with all speed, he replaced tho trap-door, and put 
the hearth-rug straight and tidy. 

He extinguished tho lamp, placed it in the cupboard, 
and then, hearing a faint click he looked up ard saw the 
clock pointed to the quarter to seven. 

“Just in tima !” he said, with a sigh of relief. . “ T ffhu i 
care now not a straw. I must unbolt the door, though, 
then there will be no suspicion !” 

Tho bolts wero well oiled, and they were capable of 
being drawn back with .as much ease as noiselecvnesa 

Then, although rather out of breath by Lin erertions, 
old Matthew plumped down in * chair and commenced 
smoking a pipe most vigorously. 

Then tho door was suddenly opened, and turning his 
head he caught sight of his niece. 

bho was pushed aside, however, oy a ooJies ofUooc who 
strode into the parlour. 

.fie was followed by fivs of L13 companions. 

“bey all glanced keenly and suspiciously around them. 


Old Matthew noticed with extreme satisfaction the look 
Of vexation and disappointment that afte 1- wards se 001 
upon their features. , 

“ Good evening, gentlemen,” ho said, with an ai.ee . a ton 
of good humour. “ I hope I see you quite well, and all 
that sort of thing.” _ ... , , 

“ Oh, d — n your palaver !’ : was tho chief oliipor s polite 
rejoinder. 

“Well, Mr. Lickfold,” said Matthew, .pretending to be 
very respectful, “ perhaps you’d have no objections to 
say what’s your errand here to-night ?” 

It was no other than Mr. Wriggles’s deputy, Jim Lick- 
fold, who, at the head of these five other police officers, 
hail entered the parlour. 

He had recovered from his wound, but his temper had 
not improved in consequence. 

lie swore most horrilly to bo revenged upon tha high 
waymen one and all. 

Now that lie had been injured it was quite a personal 
feeling that he had against our friends, and he no longer 
cared for obtaining his share of the reward. 

lie had been commissioned by Mr. Wriggles to keep a 
sharp eyo on old Matthew and the White Horse Inn. 

He licid done so, and had been a source of infinite annoy- 
ance to old Matthew. 

Mr. Wriggles — about whom wo shall presently have 
something to say — was otherwise engaged. 

At present, however, in spite of all bis cleverness — and it 
must not be forgotten that this man was very clear-headed 
and cunning in his way — he had not succeeded in making 
any discovery. 

He had poked and pryed into many a comer, and spent 
hours in fruitlessly searching about the White Horse, but 
always with the same result. 

Old Matthew was more than a match for him — he was 
too wide-awake to be caught napping even by Jim Lick- 
fold. 

A very cordial antipathy had sprung up between them, 
which was, however, more malignant in Jim Lick fold’s 
breast than in old Matthew’s. 

The one was content in defeating his adversary, in fact, 
by over-matching him. 

But as for the other, he longed for the timo when- ha 
sh*uld be able to take the landlord into custody on the 
charge of having aided, abetted, and concealed a felon, tho 
punishment for doing which was very severe. 


CHAPTER DCCV. 

JIM LICKPQLD is CLEVER ENOUGH TO DISCOVER THAT 
OLD MATTHEW HAD RECENTLY PAID A VISIT TO THE 
CELLARS. 

With these few words of explanation, we will resume. 

“You can ask what the devil you like, and be d — d • 
to you !” was Jim Lickfold’s reply to old Matthew's ques- 
tion ; and then, blowing out his cheeks, he again scruti- 
nised everything there was in tho room. 

“ Been having your supper, have yon, Matthe.w ?” he 
said, at length. “ And a d — d good supper too, I should 
think 1 ” 

'‘Yes,” replied Matthew — “ I feel rath«r comfortable.” ■ 
“So I should think. What a glutton you must bo to 
eat off two plates at once, and with two knives and forks.-” 

“ Eh ?’.’ said old Matthow, pretending not to understand. 
'You know what I mean,” said Lickfold. “I was 
certain there was some ono in this room along with you, 
though whore that some one can be is more than I can 
tell. There’s proof of it, for you have not been taking 
1 vour supper alone.” 

i ' “I don’t remember saying that I had,” said old 
Matthew. 

“ No, of course not— you left that for me to find out.” 
“Ah ! and some people are so e'ever !” 

“ They are,” returned Jim, “and it strikes me that some 
one will find lie has been a d — d sight too Mover ono cf 
yiesedays!” 

1 “I shouldn’t wondor,” said Old Matthew. “But 1 
confess I have not been taking my supper alone.” 

“ I don’t see liow you can deny it." 

“ I never thought of such a tiling. But, then, you must 
know as well as I do, that I am not the only person f a 
this house ; J. have my niece, who minds the 

“Yes- yes,” said Jim Lickfold, shakiug hla head to • 
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very knowing way but it won’t do, Matthew— it -vcn’t 
do! I have made it my business to get acquainted with 
year domestic arrangements, and I know you and your 
niece never sit down to a meal together.” 

“ Not ina general way,” said old Matthew ; “ but with 
all deference to your knowledge, we make an exception 
in favour of supper.” 

“ Bah ! I don’t believe a word of it !” 

“ I never thought you would. But I don't mind talk- 
ing especially after supper — it’s agreeable then to have 
a little chat.” 

“ We know you, old Matthew, and are not to be taken 
in by your cunning ways — oh ! dear no, not at all. I 
am going to have a thorough search.” 

“I thought so.’ 

“ Oh, did you !” 

“ Yes, I certainly did. 1 can always tell by the looir 
of your face wh*n you intend westing yonr time by 
poking your nose into all sorts of holes and corners. 

“ You be d — d !’ 

The same to you lira Lickfold ; but I have only one 
taveur to ask.” 

11 I sHa’n’t grant it, then !” 

“ I didn’t think you would, so that’s why I am gcong 
to t ill you what it is. When you search. 1 wish you’d 
eoni.ne yourself to this room, then I could sit here in 
cny old avm-chair and watch your proceedings. It would 
be quite a cheerful amusement— it woul i, 1 can assure 
ycn,!”_ 

Jim Lickfold gnashed his teeth w.tu rage as he said s 

“ Now, my lads, Just lock round this place! Don’t 
think you will have your labour for nothing — you will 
be rewarded this time !” 

“ So you shall 1 ’ interrupted old Mathew — you shall 
every one of you have a qu irt of ale apiece when you have 
done! There now 

“Mr. Gale 1” 

“That’s my name,” said old Matthew, “ though I am 
not often called by it I have no objection, if it’s the 
same to you.” 

“ U nderstand, then,” continued J im Liickfold, wrotbly, 
“that you will not presume to interfere with my men I” 

“ Me interfere ?” asked old Matthew, in a tone of 
amazement, 

“Yes!” 

“ I'd scorn to do such a thing !” 

•Jim Lickfold made no distinct reply. 

The men in the meanwhile, at the command of their 
leader; rapidly opened and shut the various doors, peeped 
into all the corners, and otherwise searched the parlour. 

“ Are you going to join iu the search yourself, Mr 
Lickfoll?” asked Matthew. 

“ What’s that to you r” 

“ Oh, nothing particular ; bucil Son mean to look on, 
a3 I do, you’re welcome to accommodate yourself with 
an arm-chair. Will you take a drop of October, Mr 
Lick fold ?’•’ 

“ Look here,” said Jim, A you’re a clever fellow, Mat- 
thew,- and I own it.” 

“X am much obliged to you,” said Ivlatthew ; “ don't 
chink it flattery if I return the compliment.” 

“Bah! Not so many words ! But, clever as you are, 
I can tell that you are acting a part.” 

“ Can you, though ?” said M itthew, as though he had 
heard something very wonderful indeed. 

“ Yes,” oontlnued Jim Lickfold, raising hi3 voice, 
“ you are acting a part, I am certain of it. I always 
beware of a dog when he growls, and of a horse when 
he puts back his ears and looks ugly, and I always be- 
ware of you, Matthew, when you’re so d — bly polite and 
hospitable as you are to-night.” 

“ Mr. Lickfold ?” 

“What?” 

“ Will you excuse me ?” 

“ For what ?” 

• V\ ill you believe it when I say it?” 

“ Believe what ?” 

“ Will you pelieve that I am in earnest ?”. 

“Oh, d— n it, hew many questions do you intend to 
put ?” 

“Well, will you believe that I am in earnest when I 
»sy<tP Ooroe, yes or no ?’’ 

“Yes.” 

* Well then, Mr. Ltckfold, you are a clever fellow. I 


say it, and I believe it, and I give you full credit for 
it. I will defy anybody to prove the contrary, and all 
I can say is this — that though whoever got ever me 
would have to rise very early in the morning indeed, 
yet whoever got ever yon would have to sit up tho 
whole of the previous night to do it !” 

Another string of curses came from Jim Lickfoid’s 
lips, for, from the manner in which old Matthew 3poke f 
he had expected something quite different. 

At this moment, however, one of the men approached 
him, and touched his hat respectfully, 

“ We have searched this room thoroughly,” he said, 
“ and can find nothing at nil suspicious. 

“ And so,” cried old Matthew, without givir-g Jim 
Lickfold time to reply, “ you have cometo.say that you 
feel entitled to the quart of ale I have promised you ?” 

“ Mind your own business 1” said Jim, turning round 
angrily, and looking old Matthew full in the face. 

The landlord did not quail in the least. 

But Jim Liokfold snddenly saw something that at- 
tracted his attention. 

His gaze became fixed, and Matthew wondered much 
what he was looking at. 

That he was gazing at some part of his (Matthew’s r 
person was evident. 

“ Ahem !” said -Jim at length, pretending to cough 

“ What now ?” 

“ Excuse me.” 

“ Oh ! I suppose I must beware.” 

“Of what?” 

“ Of you, for it appears you are patting down your 
ears and looking ugly.” 

Matthew laughed boisterously at his own wit, and 
the other police officers could not forbear from smiling, 
at which Jim’s anger was much increased, 

“ Tl ere,” he said, touching Matthew on the sleeve of 
his coat — “ perhaps you’d be kind enough to teil me 
what that is ?” 

He pointed to a large stain of reddish-brown colour. 

“ Don’t know,” said old Matthew — “never saw it be- 
fore.” 

“ strange — very I” exclaimed Jim, rubbing it with his 
finger “Now, if I might presume to give a guess ’ 

“Oh! you may,” interrupted Matthew — “just as 
much as you like — you’re very good at that.” 

“ Then I give it as my opinion,” said Lickfold, pre- 
tending not to notice Matthew’s last observation, “ that 
this is rust, and rust of a particular kind — a ver;/ particu- 
lar kind. . I should say it was rust off a beer barrel.” 

“ \ ery likely,” said old Matthew, quietly. 

Jim Liokfola looked down at old Matthew's feet. 

“ Ah !” he said — “ just as I thought— tliat- confirms it- 
"ion have been down in the cellar lately — I know it, 
because the sawdust is clinging round your boots,” 

“Now, if_you were not such a clever man,” saiot 
Matthew, “ 1 should think there was nothing wonderful 
in that, because 1 make about a hundred journeys into 
the cellar every day, I am obliged to do it. for I don't 
like to trust anyone else among the barrels; but of course, 
Mr. Lickfold, yon know best. 1 humbly give into you 
entirely in that respect ; and therefore, although it did 
not occur to me myself, I am quite prepared to look upon 
my having lately gone down into the cellar as quite a 
wonderful circumstance, provided you say or think it is,” 


CHAPTER DCCV'I 

OLD elATTHEW PROVES KIMSELF A HATCH FOE Fiji 
LICKFOLP. WHOSE SUSPICIONS GROW STRONG EE 
AND STRONGER 
“ Matthew Gale.” 

“ Sir to you, Air. Liokfold, bmng a gentleman.” ^ 

“ Nona of your nonsence ! Understand me, it won t 
do with me at all ! I won’t put up with it — that s flat 1 
You have humbugged some others I could name pretty 
well, but don’t attempt to hnmbug me, for if yon do 
you will find yourself in the wrong box!” 

“ Me do what?” asked old Matthew, putting on an 
air of ludicrous astonishment. 

“ Try to humbug me !” _ 

“ The very idea, Mr. Lickfold I Surely you don' c 
think that I should be guilty of anything of the kind ?” 
“ Nona of yonr gammon ! I tell you it won't do l You 


tke EiiiuHT or the road. 
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had better be particularly careful ! I caution you as a 
friend !” 

“ Thank you,” said Matthew, drily, 

“ If I find anything sufficiently suspicious in my search 
through these premises to warrant mein takin g you a pri* 
soner, rest assured that I shall do it. It would be a 
most excellent thing it this den of yours was shut up 1” 

“ Well, I don’t agree with you there,” said old Mat- 
thew ; “ and if you are willing, we will argue the point.” 

“ No, no— nothing of the kind. You would doubtless 
like to divert my attention ; but it won’t do, Matthew. 
Oh, dear no— not at all !” 

And Jim Lickfold put his finger by the aide of his nose, 
and shook his head to and fro very slowly, as though to 
imply how difficult the task would be to impose upon 
him. 

'‘Oh, just as you please, Mr, Lickfoid, I will do 
whatever you require.” 

No. 15C— Black Bess, 


“ Theu don’t be so d— d civil ! I always disirustyou 
when you are so damnably pciite, I know you nman 
something by it S” . , , , 

“ It’s very hard to fossnspectedin this way, and to nave 
everything turned against one — very hard indeed, I am 
a much-injured man !” 

“You look like it.” said Jim, <c I’m blest if you don't 
You don't grieve much, or you would not carry so much 
fat as you do,” _ _ 

“ Don’t be personal, Mr. Lickfold — don’t bo personal. 

“ Fiddle-de-dee ! Iam going to search your house, and 
I call upon you, as a good mo 0 and true, to give me every 
facility you can.” _ & 

“ Search away,” said Matthew you have my consent 
You never can say that 1 once withheld it ! Search away, 
and I hope yon will be rewarded for yonr trouble ’ 

*1 Well, we shall see. Come along with me I want 
yon to lead the way down into the cellars-” 

Price One Halfpenny. 
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“Are ycra going to search there ?” asked Matthew. hastening towards it , “ if that will be of any assistance <fe 
“Yes, I am!” said Jim Lickfold i.i a triumphani tone yon, yon shall ba»eit with pleasure/' 
fii voice. “What do you think of it?” “Once for all — will you oc&se this foolery? My teas, 

“ Oh ! nothing — nothing. 1 cnly inquired.'’ ; us f j 00 k round this place ones more, «,nd see if you can 

‘How then, lead the way!" find any means >A getting down into the cellar.’ 

fl All right, go riemen. . Pro” follow me.” The men who had enjoyed this scene mightily, has . 

** Here — stop !” dispersed themselves about the room, and oegan to 

H What’s tha matter f * search. 


IV Do you go down into the cellar without & light ?” 

“Oh, no !” replied Matthew. “Dear me, 1 imite for- 
got i” jp* 1 

rjp -ppppro •u-.a-oss the room to the cupboard, into which 
h*‘ had so h astily thrust the lantern. 

Jim L’ ckfohTkept close at hie heels, determined tc 
watch his every movement. 

“ IIullo !” he said, as soon as Matthew opened the cap- 
board door. “ D — n me if you ain’t a rum ’an ! The 
idea -of pitching the lantern into the cupboard in that 
fashion, and all over those good things too! Why, 
Matthew, you must, have been in a damnable hurry when 
you slid it !” 

“Well, it does look like it, I confess,” replied old 
Matthew, quietly, as he took up the lantern, v I can’t 
make it out, the 1 an tern must have fallen off the other 
t hetf ! r . ™ ' ' ' • ' J 

a Oh, gammon — gammon, Matthew — that sort of thing 
won’t do with me, 1 tell you — you won’t take me in! i 
am pretty near certain you have one of those highwaymen 
In youi house, and if you have I don’t care a pin what you 
sav ®r do, I will search till 1 find him !” 

“ Very good,” said old Matthew. “You will get these 
'•rotchets into your head and I can’t help it. ! I say again, 
search away as much as ever you like !” - *<*•'.. « 

Old Matthew opened the door of the lantern, and. as 
cnly a few minutes had elapsed rinse he blew out the 
light of the piece of candle inside it, the interior was 
filled with smoko that had come from the smouldering wick. 
On the door being opened the smoko pours d forth. 

Jim Lickfold looked at it critically. 

“Aha! Matthew,” be said, “you must have been down 
In the cellar lately — much more recently than I imagined ! 
Why, the caudle looks as if it had only just been put out !” 

“So it does !” said old Matthew, pretending to bo quite 
surprised. “ Would you believe it, the wick is quite 
tyarrn, as though it had been burning only a miuute 
ago!” • r . - 

As be spoke, Matthew, In the most off-handed manner 
in the world, lighted tin? candle again, and closed the floor 
of the lantern. 

“ Which is the way to the cellars. Matthew ?” 

“ Follow me and I will show you,” replied the landlord, 
as he went towards the door leading into the bar. 

But that is not the way, is if? " asked Jim. 

“ Of course it is !” , 

“ And is there no other way down into the cellar out ! 
ot this room ?” * 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“Aha! 1 thought sn— I was pretty near sure of it! 
Slow, he good enough- to show me that wav, will you ?” 
Jim Lickfold's face was at that moment quite a picture. 
His eyes sparkled, and he rubbed his hands with glee, j 
He thought ho had caught old Matthew very nicely. 

But that individual did not. seem in the least perturbed, j 
“1 was going to show you,” he replied. “This is the 
way !” and again he moved towards the door, and this 
time ho opened it. 

“ Stop — stop I" cried Jim. “ You told me there was a 
way dowti into tha cellar out of this room.” 

“ So there is,” said Matthew — “ through this door, 
across the passage, and down the steps.” 

“ You are very clever, Matthew — Tory clever ! But I 
tell you I am convinced there is some ready means of 
getting into the cellar out of this room, and without going 
through the bar, too ! Now, what do you chink of it ?■” 

“ Well, 1 can’t say I think much of it,” returned old 
Matthew, after a pause, during which he appeared to be 
considering. “ You see, you get such a many odd notions 
into your head, and there’® no accounting for half of 
them. ’ " ' -• 

Matthew, you’d better not try in* too far? You 11 
get me into a rago, and then you’ll repent it ! 1 shall do 
•omething cash — 1 know I shall ; but I want to keep 
^ool*** A,'^. ' r 

“ I have «ome magnesia in th: cupboard said Matthew. 


Old Matthew cat down io. his arm-chair to wait the 
result. ; ... 

To tell the truth, he had every confidence i* the little 
trap-door under the hearth-rug escaping the officers’ atten- 
tion. r ' _ t , .. T ',. . • " ' N 

It had been especially constructed by himself, and fitted 
so closely into its place that, when down, it would defy the 
keenest eyes to detect it. 

But iie remembered that he had very hastily abut down 
this trop-door when ho emerged from the cellar, and he 
was wondering whether It was io closely fitted into its 
place as it ought to be. A -=• fl 

The officers first of all examined the wall, and then, 
finding nothing ■ suspicious in . that quarter, they turned 
their attention to the flooring, 

They did not believe there .was much likelihood ot find- 
ing a trap-door in the flooring. 

1 hey believed old Matthew was too auuniug a foA.kj 
have anything of the kind. .Tr / ■ , v X ^ 

According to the fashion of the times, the boards were 
coyered all over wfth sand, which served very well as a 
substitute for carpet in such a place. 

They swept this sand aside with their hands in many 
places.. ' A " 

But the flooring presented quits an ordinary appear- 
ance. 

They tapped upon it with the butts of thou pistols. 

But the boards returned in every part a uniformly hol- 
low sound, showing that the cellar rvas under every part 
of it. - • " 

Then Jim Lickfold went to the firoplace, and, atooping 
down, puled up the hearth-rug. 

' , -/ w 7 v> v | 

QHAPTEK DOOVII. 

jim lickvhuj discovers the trap-door m the floo*- 
‘ INQ, very' MUCH TO THE CONSTERNATION or OLD MAT- 
THEW. 

Jim Lickfoij) took hold of the hearth-rug at one end and 
drew it away, rather than lifted it up. 

The consequence was that he scraped the sand equally 
[ over all parts of the flooring ; and old Matthew, as hie 
observed him, gave a sigh of relief. 

The round trap-door was fitting closely in its place, and 
not the lea*t signs of anything unusual could be seen, 
Jiin Liekfohi brushed- the sand aside as well as he could, 
But iu doing this he only filled up the crack in the floor, 
making it still more difficult for him to observe the little 
circle which marked the spot where the trap-door was 
situated. ' v ’ " - 

But he took out a pistol and began Knocking away with 
it. - 

As jbSqtjg, he found that everywhere just the same 
sound was produced, the sound which can always be 
heard by striking a wooden flooring sharply^ with a heavy 
object when there happens to he a cellar underneath. 

But old Matthew viewed this proceeding with alarm, 
and not needlessly. o ■ •'-y- 

It so happened that one of tke many blows Jim IdcL- 
fold dealt happened to fall just on the edgo of tlio trap- 
door. ‘ ‘ V. 

So well was the blow delivered, that it caused that por- 
tion of the trap-door nearest tp himiqsi k. a 'little way 
and the opposite side to rise. 

He uttered a loud yell of exultation. 

Another a*d another blow followed, and each time tbs 
little trap-door rose higher and higherr ^ J:. 

At length he wa£ enabled to insert his fingers *ns#r- 
peath It" . .. / . 7 ws v* 

Then, putting forth Ml bis strength, he tempted tc 
I raise it '- 

But he tonnd his strp.ugth unequal to the cask. 

The circular trap-doo? fitted into its place tji? war 
secured by a spring, 
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The first blow he had dealt had injured the mechanism, 
but the spring still held. 

“Now w e have it,” he cried, exultingly — “ now we have 
it ! Ah, Matthew, you feel bad now, I should think !” 

“ Upon my word, I am quite astonished !” said Mat* 
thew, who had risen to his feet. “ What in the world 
are you doing there?” 

“ It's very fine foryou to pretend ignorance, old fellow, 
but it won’t do. There — there ! What do you think of 
that ?” - 

As he spoke, Jim Lickfold took up the poker that was 
standing at the side of the fire, 

We have before had oocasion to mention this poker. 

It was a ponderous instrument indeed, and required 
no ordinary amount at strength to use it. 

But to Jim Lickfold, in his 3tato of excitement, it 
seomod no heavier than a feather. 

While he spoke, he struok the trap-door several heavy 
blows with the end of the poker, the result of which 
was that the piece of wood split into two parts and fell 
into the cellar, leaving a round aperture in the floor. 

“ There, my fine fellow,” said 1 imLioufold, triumph- 
antly, “ what do you think of that ? You made a inis, 
take if you thought you had a fool to deal with ! I ask 
you again — What do you think of it ?” 

“ Why, I think it a sin and a shame you. should come 
into a man’s house and knock it about just as you 
please. You shall make the damage good. What do 
you think of that, Mr* Lickfold ?” 

“ Why, I think it makes you look very foolish, Mr. 
Gaie 

“ Why so P Here, you get down on the floor and bang 
away with your pistol till you split one of the boards. 
Then, not content with that, you must pick up my 
poker, and bang away again until you have knocked a 
way clean through the cellar.” 

“ Now, Matthew, do yon really think I am such a fool 
as to be imposed upon in that way ? No, you can’t think 
it. I’m sure the idea is absurd. Don’t try to bam- 
boozle me any longer. That plaoe ir the flooring has 
been made by you, and oarefully fitted with the round 
trap-door. Luckily, I discovered it. That’s the actual 
state of affairs, is it not ?” 

“ I suppose it’s no good for me to Bay different to 
you ?” replied old Matthew. “ It seems, though, that 
you know a great deal more about my house than I do 
myself.” 

“ No, Matthew. Just look at the little circumstances. 
I will put them into a chain if you like.” 

“ I wish you could put them into a rope.” 

,f What do jou mean ?” 

“ Oh, nothing — nothing. Go on.” 

“ Well, then, I trace a highwayman— either Tom King 
or Sixteen-String Jack — to your house. I find you look- 
ing flustered. I see signs of your having been down in 
the cellar. I find a lantern only ‘ust extinguished, and 
here is a convenient little trap-door through which you 
could descend.” 

“ You’re a clever man, Mr. Lickfold — you are, indeed, 
but you ought to have been a lawyer, or something of 
the sort. It’s a shame you should waste your talents 
as you do.” 

“ Well, but what do you say to this ?” and Jim pointed 
to the hole in the floor as he spoke, 

“Say to it? What’s the good of my saying any- 
thing to it? It’s there,” 

“ Yes, it’s there — and wh at is there down below ?” 

This question was asked in a very meaning tone. 

But old Matthew only replied s 

“Why, the oellar, of oonrse.” 

“ Yes, and the highwayman I want. Come, confess 
I have found him. Save me the trouble of poking about 
among your barrels., and give him up to mo at once. 
You might just as well do so, I shall be sure to find him.’ ’ 

“ That’s another orotchet of yours,” said old Matthew. 
“ I can’t deliver any highwayman up, and that’s a fact. 
I would if I could — but I can’t ” 

“Oh, gammon!” 

“ I tell you I can’t. You have come into my house aud 
disturbed me. and you have broken a hole through the 
flooring into the cellar. Now, if you’re fool enough to 
go down through it, and poke about all night in my 
cellar, why do so. 1 give you my consent — freely give 
you my consent,” 
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“ Oh, thank yon for nothing,” said Jim. “ I should 
search; whether I had your consent or not.” 

“ Well, you have my cousont ; but 3 ou asked me to 
save you the trouble of poking about among my barrels. 
Now, it would grieve mo very much to refuse any request 
you may make ; in fact, I could hardly do it, so I will 
tell you how to save yourself tho trouble.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Why, just call your men together.” 

“ Yes— yes.” 

“ And I will give them a quart of ale apiece ; then 
5 ou can all walk out into Drury Lane, and take my word 
for it, your suspicions are all wrong, and that you 
wouldn’t fiud tho highwayman if you tried.” 

“ Oh, damnation ! Dj you think I should be such au 
ass as to act in that fashion. Hero, come on, wo have 
stopped jabbering. long enough ! Now, then, to busi- 
ness. Come on, my lads ! One of you stay in here, with 
a loaded pistol in your hand. You, Smithson, go to the 
top of the oellar stairs, and if anyone attempts to escapo 
fire on him I I should not have stood so long as I have, 
only I knew my prey was quite safe. Ho is down in 
the cellar, and can’t got out. He will have to wait there 
until I quietly nab him.” 

“ Well don’t forget my offer,” said old Matthew, “that 
ia all. Remember I undertook to save you all this trou- 
.ble, but yon would not agree.” 

“ Certainly not. Now then — lead the way.” 

“ Which way ?” 

“ Why, down into tho cellar, to be sure.” 

“ But you don't expect me to go down through that 
little round hole, do you ?” 

“Of course I do. Don’t pretend you can’t do it; I 
kno w you have been down mauy a time.” 

“That’s a very rash assertion, Mr. Lickfold. Juste 
have the kindness to take the diameter of that little hole, 
and then — well, you can’t take my diameter, but you oau 
measure my circumference, and I have got a sum-book iu 
the cupboard, so that when you have done it you can 
work it out and find what my diameter is, and then you 
will see well enough that I could no more go through 
that little hole than I could walk on the ceiling.” 

“ Oh, you be d — d !” said Jim Lickfold. “ You are 
like some blessed old woman ; when your tongue begius 
to go, there’s no knowing when it will stop 1” 


CHAPTER DCCVIJI. 

JIM LICKEOLD COMMENCES A VERT RIUI1) AND SYSTE- 
MATIC SEARCH IN THE CELLARS. 

" Well, I positively declare that I could not squeeze 
myself through that hole, so let these words put an end 
to the matter.” 

And as. he spoke old Matthew drew himself up to his 
full height, and expanded his lungs, so as to make him- 
self look a 3 big as possible. 

“ Well, you shall try,” said Jim Lickfold. 

“ Well, excuse me — I’d rather not.” 

“ But I say you shall. If you refuse, I will take you 
into custody at once !” 

Matthew knew that this was no idle threat, but he 
did not alter his demeanour. 

“ But suppose,” he said, “ I was to get stuck half 
way, how then ? What should you do ?” 

“Oh, never mind, we’d get you down, sure enough.” 

Old Matthew made mauy remonstrances, but all to 
no effect. 

Jim Liekfold was inexorable, and determined he Bhould 
go down into the oellar by that means and no other. 

With a heavy sigh, old Matthew prepared to comply. 

He seated himself on the floor, and delil ierately placed 
his tegs, one after the other, down the hole. 

“ Make haste !” said Jim Lickfold, and, as he spoke, 
ho put tho poker into the fire. 

But old Matthew would not hurry. 

It had been a long time since he had enjoyed himself 
so thoroughly, or had 30 much fun, as on that occasion. 
He wan determined to prolong the scene as much as 
po ssible. 

_ Very gently, then, and very carefully, he lowered 
himself do wn until only a little more than half of his 
body remained above. 
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He then expanded his lungs to the utmost, and held l ife 
wreath. 

It was manifest then that the hole was too esall, «k 04 j 
that he could not by any possibility pass through it. 

lie straggled about is • most furious ridicule 
«ray. 

The officers laughed at the joke, and they ail believed 
that the landlord had stuck half-way, and cculd neiib - 
get up nor gc down. . 1 

“ Now then,” said Jim Lickfold, turning round to fet.. . 

" are you going down or not ?” 

“ I can’t 1” gasped the landlord. 

_ “Well, I shall ask yea twice more, and if yen don't go 
then I shall nuke you. Are yon going down ?” 

Old Mattb.oW puffed h ims elf out more than ever.- 

Jim Lickfold took tba poker out of tko fire. 

The top cf it was just red-hot, and he raised it In a 
threatening manner. 

“Now then," he cried, “for the second and last time — 
are you going ?” 

Old Matthew saw the red-hot poker approaching. 

Ee knew nothing would delight Jim Lickfold so much 
as to inflict some pain upon him, therefore he reduced his 
size in an instant, and slipped through the hole with a 
rapidity that would have done credit to a harlequin. 

‘-Gone !” said Jim Lickfold, as he flung the poker under 
the grate and jumped down after him. 

“Murder?” said old Matthew. “ What do you mean 
by acting like that? Oh my tee — my toe! Murder — 
murder!” 

“ What s the matter now ?" 

<l Matter ?” said Matthew, limping about “ I have got 
one particular soft corn, and you dropped on it with those 
d — a heavy riding-boots of yours!'’ 

Jim Lickfold was quite delighted. 

l! You should not have played the fool, then, in the way 
that you did. and then you would not have got it. I 
knew well enough you could slip through that hole if you 
only liked.” 

Old Matthew continued to groan ©ut about his toe, but 
it was all pretence, though it answered his purpose. 

Jim Lickfold believed he had done him an injury, and 
therefore felt content. 

“ Now thon,” he cried, “ we can’t wait while you go 
hobbling about in that fasLion, there has bean time 
enough lost alreadv. Now let us search the cellars. 1 ’ 

h.coorcdu B ‘im’s instructions, one of the police 
officers remained in the parioui. 

He seated himself in old Matthew's easy-ohair, and held 
a pistol in his hand, cocked and loaded, and rc-ady ior 
immediate use. 

There was a flagon of ale on the table, which had been 
plaoed there for old Matthew and Sixteen-String Jack. 

The officer looked at it longingly for awLile and then, 
«o all remained still, he proceeded to taste its contents. 

The other officer, who had been called Smithson was 
cot in suoh comfortable quarters. 

He was standing at the top of the cellar steps, also with 
a pistol in his hand, and fueling quite determined to shoot 
anyone he saw attempting to escape. 

Jim Lickfold lx-lieved that by adopting those measures 
he had made sure that no one could leave the cellars un- 
seen. 

He waited just underneath the trap-door until he was 
rejoined by the other police officers, one of whom '~ar- 
gt,d the lantern. 

“ Give me the light, said Jim. 

The lantern was handed to him at once. . 

He held it above his head, so as to diffuse its light, and 
than he looked carefully all rouad him. 

The first thing that struck him was Uia: the collais 
were of very great extent. 

This would the task of searching all hue more 

difficult- ^ * 

On the other "nand, however, he would only see two 
places in which the highwayman could be concealed 

It must be remembered that Jim start ed with the con- 
viction in his mind that either Sixteen -String Jack or 
Tom King was hidden somewhere in the cellar. 

“ He is either lurking behind some of those barrels," he 
muttered, u or else he is in one of them ; in either case we 
i find him sooner or later.” 

He took up nit position m the muddle oi this cellar. 

* I will begin to search here,” he said, H Now, my lads. 


lock ad about you. Pi? in £> every corner ; look behind 
all the barrels; and, if yo’ 1 find anythac are ©mptypofi 
them down and shako them a> ut well u 

not in cue of them.” 

The men responded willingly enough. - 

They Led a great opinion of Jim Lickfold, turn soared 
in his belief that the highwayman was in the collar. and 
that be would be found if well looked for. 

They commenced their work than, with jveaiUpirit and 
energy. 

Old Matthew appeared to "be intent upon one thing only, 
and that was rubbing his oorn, which he pretended was 
very bad indeed. ;• 

The police officers drew their cutlasses, and poked 
about behind the barrels in a manner that would have 
been highly dangerous to anyone who might have been 
concealed there. 

Eut no cry cf pain rewarded them for their trouble. 

I There’s no one behind the casks in this cellar, sir.” 
they said at length, addressing Jim Lickfold. 

“ Well, then,” rejoined that worthy, “ try the barrels 
cf the next. Tap against them with your pistols. You 
will soon find by the sound whether they are empty or 
full. If the latter, you can let them be ; but if they 
are empty, pull them down, and roll them about w ell, h 
he is in one we shall be sure to find him.” 

The men set about this with greater alacrity than ever. 

Or the two they thought it far mere likely that the 
highwayman would be concealed in a cask than behind 
one. 

They were all aware that such would be an excellent 
hiding-place, and Jim Lickfold was raised in their estkaa 
tien for having been clever enough to think of it. 

They pulled down the casks that were empty in such 
a rough manner as to bring fertn a torrent of remon- 
strances from old Matthew. 

The officers finding barrel after barrel perfectly empty 
began to grow cm raged, and consequently they throw 
them down with great violence. 

“Siop — stop 1” cried the landlord. “I protest against 
this — I protest against it 1 I went stand it, and that'o flat ! 
You will knock all these casks to pieces. They don't 
belong to me. but to the brewer, though I shall have to 
m«ke good the damage, and it will cost ’me no end of 
money to have men in to put the barrels in thoir proper 
places 1” 


CHaFTEH DOC IX 

JIM LICKFOLD AXD HIS OFFICERS FALSE 3 EFOBX TOE 

BARREL EX WHICH SIXTEEX-STFLSO .TACK IS Cl»'- 

CEAT.ilD. 

IT is now quite time that we made same mention of Six- 
teen-String Jack. 

That he was not at all comfortable in the hiding-p.ace 
old Matthew had fenni for him the reader need scarcely 
be told. 

Everything had happened with such suddenness, that 
until he found himself fairly left atone in the cellar with 
the head of the cask fastened down upon him, he had had 
no time to deliberate. 

If he had, be would certainly ha *9 remonstrated with 
Matthew, and probably refused to get into the cash 
altogether. 

He remained in the darkness and silence for some tins*, 
iraiteLg ' " ly to be released 

Although ike Seac of the etek was fastened down, he 
found thai he was at 1 ® to breathe with perfect ease and 
freedom. 

In such a condition as this, a little thing wdi distract 
the attention, so Jack could not rest c mti] he discovered 
[ how this was. 

He at length found there was a small hole near the 
top of the cask, through which ha was just able to thrust 
his little fi igcr 

The mystery was now explained. 

There was no fear that he should be suffocated if ho re- 
mained in that cask ever so long a time. 

1 1 don’t half like it,” he said to hi mss if for about the 
hundredth time — “ that’s a fact ! I wish I had said so to 
old Matthew at first- If the officers oome down into the 
cellar I shall give myself up for lost 1 The first thing 
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*Zy think of wSiteto look in theorno^? casks, and then 
fauni I shall be !” 

Just as Sixteen-String Jack camo to this conclusion ha 
heard the loud knocking on tLo parlour floor which was 
caused by the officers while searching far the trap* 
dpax. 

He wondered greatly what it could be. 

Then, afterwards, ho heard the trap-deor demolished. 

Then the murmur ox voices, and dually the entramv of 
Ore police officers into the cellar. 

Then how he chafed in his place *f concealment. 

He would have given the world to have been in the 
open air and at liberty to go in what direction he 
chose. 

Without old Matthew’s assistance, he know very well 
he could not get out u i the cask, and to have made aay 
noise would Lave been to procure Lis own discovery. 

So, very wisely, he kept stilL 

He heard the barrels as they were rolled about by the 
police officers, and he thought : 

“ It will come to my turn soon, and then they will bo 
sure to find me." 

We will now describe the proceedings of the officers, 
leaving the reader to understand that Sixteen-String 
Jack could hoar perfectly every word that was spoken. 

That his alarm increased instead of abated may be 
guessed. 

The officers rapidly searched every cask in the first 
cellar. 

They could find nothing, and they announced the fact 
to their leader. 

“All right,” he said. “Don’t despair because you 
naven’t found him here. I scarcely thought you would, 
but judged it best that this cellar should be searched before 
the rest. Now pass on to the next, and we may be more 
fortunate there.” 

The officers obeyed. 

But it was no longer with the same amount cf alacrity 
that they had formerly displayed. 

Still they did their duty well, and made a thorough 
search. 

The result was still more discouraging. 

Nothing whatever was found. 

In the nisi cellar all the casks had been empty. 

In the next several were full, not Lading yet been 
tapped. 

Only one more cellar now remained to be examined. 

This was the one where Jack wa3 hid. 

Jim Lickfold lest part of his confidence, and old 
Matthew kept up a perpetual string cf remonstrances and 

grumbling. 

Sixteen-String Jack resigned himself to his fate. 

‘j Don’t he dowr. -hearted, my lads 1” cried Jim Lickfold. 

“ The third time is always lucky, you know that. He 
must be here somewhere ; I am convinced of that, and as 
we have searched two cellars, and without result, and this 
is the only one that remains, why he must be here, of 
course.” 

The officers could not sco the force of this reasoning 
quite so clearly. 

They went to werk, however, in the same fashion as 
before. 

They poked about behind the barrels with their 
cutlasses, and Sixteen-String Jack heard the sharp steel | 
weapons scraping against the edge of the cask in which ho ! 
was concealed, and only separated from him by the wood- 
work. 

“The next,” he said, '-‘wilt r« to pull down the 
barrels.” 

This was true enough 

But it so happened that in this celiai there were only 
very few empty casks. The others were in use— that 
is to say, they had a tap fixed in the lower part 

We tove before mention*,! that in there days there was 
no contrivance by whieh the various liquors could be 
drawn up into the bar. and the journey had to be made 
down to the cask in each case. 

“Now you’ve seen the whole of my stock-in-trade,” 
said old Matthew, “ quite as well as ii yen were excise 
officers. These casks are in use, hut you 'are welcome to 
search them ail, empty or full ; though, mind you, if you 
don’t find him. I shall make you responsible for all the 
damage,” 

Sixteen-String Jack thought this a very daring speech. 


The officers went first tc those £&s whicn were un- 
provided with tips. 

'There were tour of them. 

They knocked against them with their pistols, and the 
hollcw sound returned proclaimed that they were empty. 

One after another they were pulled down off Ika silt on 
which they 6tood, and shaken to and fro. 

But they were empty — it was perfectly certain so on© 
was concealed in any of them. 

Jim looked puzzlei 

There were only these casks that had taps in thorn loit, 
and it was ridiculous to suppose that Sixteen-String Jack 
could bo hidden in one cf those. 

But, unwilling to confess himself beaten, Jim stepped 
forward himself, with a pistol, and knocked against the 
first of the barrels. 

It returned a dull, sullen sound. 

‘Ah I” said Matthew, “you may knock away at that . 
I only topped that barrel the day before yesterday. I don’t 
suppose there has been three gallons drawn out of it 
That s my very best mild.” 

Jim took no notice, but knocked at the rest. 

“ That’s not quite so full,” said Matthew. ‘ Let me 
see,” he added, knocking against the barrel with hie 
knuckles, “ this is about where the ale is, yen see. This 
one is rather more than three-parts full.” 

Jiin Liekfold passed on to the next. 

This was the one in which Sixteen-String Jaok was 
hidden. 

■ The highwayman’s feelings may perhaps be imagined, 
but certainly cannot be described. 

“ Ah, now !” continued old Matthew, heaving a heavy 
sigh, “ knock against that, Mr. Lickfold. It’s as hollow 
as a drum. Ah ! there. I told you so ! You'd think it was 
empty, wouldn’t you ? It is very nearly, I em sorry to 
say.” 

Jim Lickfold looked at him suspiciously 

“ Now, I could tell a liltlo history about that very cask. 
You’ must know that it has been in these cellars over 
since I have been landlord of the White Horse, and that’s 
more years than you can remember, I know. That ale 
was brewed on the day when George the First was 
crowned. I was a young man then, and there was great 
rejoicings everywhere, I can assure you. I said co my- 
self, ‘ I’ll keep this cask of ale on purpose for old ale,’ and 
so I did, and I didn’t tap it till his present Majesty as- 
cended the throne.” 

The police officers, who were very tired and glad of a 
rest, and whose mouths, moreover, were very dry, listened 
with considerable interest to old Matthew’s narrative. 

Jim Lickfold regarded the landlord out of the comers 
of his eyes in a suspicious manner, but said nothing. 

Old Matthew tapped the cask again, and ga r ’e another 
sigh. 

CHAPTER BCCX. 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE OFFICERS IX THE CELLARS OF 

THE WHITE HORSE GROW MORE AND MORE INTEREST- 
ING. 

“ Sue ii ale this was ” he continued, “the like has never 
been brewed. Yet I have not tasted it many times my- 
self, for I have beer nursing it up ; but, although it’s get- 
ting down so low, it is as good as ever it was. _ It draws 
out as clear as a bell and the froth on the top is really a 
sight to look at. It’s a little bit hard through being kept 
so long. I will tell you how hard it is. If I was to give 
you some in a jug, you would not be able to bile it off , 
you would have to empty the jug at a draught before yos 
could take it from your lips.” 

“ You’re making a great deal of fuss aoout it, Matthew !” 

“ Well, excuse me, Sir. Liekfold, I am ; this is quite a 
pet of mine. thi3 barrel is. Pro got a weakness. for it 
It's only a favoured few I havo allowed to taste of its con- 
tents. Let me see, about how much might 1 say was left? 
Certainly, not half of it— the cask isn’t half-full, I’m sure.” 

Old Matthew stopped, and rapped his knuoklos very 
sharply against the cask. 

It returned a clear hollow sound until got about 
three-parts down from the top. 

Then the character of the soun>j changed 

It was dull. 

“ Ah 1 you see, Mr. Liekfold, it’s onlr a qu arter fall— 
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only a quarter of a barrel loft of that fine old ale. I 
knew it must come to an end some day ; but when you 
get It down you, you’ll find it search through every vein 
vou’re got, and warm yon from top to toe 1” 

“Then 1 think the best thing you can do, Matthew, is 
to give us a drop,” said Liokfold ; “ for I’ll bo u — d if 
yonr cellars are not as cold as a churcli-yard vault l” „ ’ 
All the police-officers shivered immediately, and were 
surprised to find how exceedingly cold they had grown, 
OM Matthew hesitated. ^ ■ s 

“ It’s rather a cool. request,’' he said, at length, “ I 
must say that about it ! Here have you put me to all 
manner of inconveniences and trouble — done me a deli- 
berate injury — destroyed my night’s rest, and now, be- 
cause you find your suspicious groundless, you have tko 
conscience to ask me for a drop of my very best ale that 
I wouldn’t sell for a chilling a pint !" 

I Well, Matthew, you kuow how it is,” said Jim Lick- 
fold— “jooty is jooty !” < 

; Yes, to be sure it is,” assented Matthew. 

It was rather unfortunate for his cleverness, but it 
was a fact, notwithstanding — liko most clever people, 
Jim Lickfjld hail a failing, and that failing was an in- 
tenso love for a drop of strong old ale. 

When he heard old Matthew begin to talk, his mouth 
began to water, and it was with great difficulty that be 
could resist the impulse of turning the tap ofi and hav- 
ing a draught there and then. 

Moreover, he had talked a great deal, and hia throat 
was dry. 

The remainder of the officers were fond of ale of any 
sort, provided they could get it on the cheap ; so they 
aiido'i their request to their leader’s, reminding old Mat- 
thew that he had promised them a quart apiece. 

! * But not of this old stingo,” he said— not of this 
old stingo. I promised you a quart of ale I know, and 
T will be as good as my word I” 

“ Well, Matthew,” said Jim Lickfold, whose desire to 
taste the wonderful ale had reached its highest pitch, “ I 
can’t help having my suspicious about you, and I would 
have laid a wager that the man I wauted was concealed 
in this cellar ! But you are a canning old fox- and it is 
hard indeed to get the better cf ycu ! : ’ 

“ Now, it you begin to pay compliments,” eaid old 
Matthew, r I really sha’n’t be able to refuse you 1” 

“ Well, I think you had better not 1” 

“ Think I had better not ?” 

“ Yea 

Why. not r” 

“ Because I should pull the cask down and roll it 
about, and that'll spoil your old alo !” 

“ That it would ; aud it would almost break my heart 
as well said Matthew. “ It must have settled con- 
siderably all these years ; and if it was once stirred up, 
the ale would be good for nothing !” 

“ Very well, let us have some. ’ 

“Not on compulsion,” said Matthew — “ not on com- 
pulsion ; but I can’t help being good-natured — it’s a fail- 
ing of mine— been a great loss and hindrance to me on 
my way through the world ; it’s quite a bad thing, that 
good-nature, and I have been quite a victim to it !” 
While thus speaking, old Matthew produced a tankard. 
Where lie got it from not one cf the officers knew, nor 
did they trouble themselves to inquire, 

But old Matthe w provided himself for this contingency . 
Stooping down, lie drew out a quantity of the alo ? and 
certainly by the fragranco which it diffused over the 
cellar, and the manner in which it frothed up, bis enco- 
miums upon it seemed quite justified. 

“ There,” he said, handing it to Jim Liokfold ; “ this’ll 
make sad inroads upon it, this will. But you shall taste 
it — you shall taste it, and I’ll warrant you’ll say you 
never tasted such stuff in your life !” 

Jim Lickfold eagerly snatched the tankard out of the 
landlord’s hand, and placing it to hi3 lip3, took a long 
pull at the contents — so long that it seemed as though 
it would never borne to an end. - " 

“ I told you.” eaid old Matthew, “ how it would bo. 
I’ll defy anybody to bite that ale off — they can’t do it ; 
you must go on drinking to the last drop.” 

Jim Lio/ifold returned the empty tankard. 

“ Now, don’t think I begrude it,” said old Matthew, as 
he prepared to fill the tankard again, “ for I don’t , but I 
must give you one caution — don t you drink too much of 


this. It isn’t ordinary ale, bear in mind, and the way 
in which it geta up iuto your head is quite surprising,” 
Jim Lickfold smacked his lips. 

“ Upon my life,” lie said, “ I never did taste anything 
like it— it’s grand 1” 

3y this time another tankard was full, which old 
Matthew handed to the officer nearest to him. 

.Jim Lickfold looked at it with louging eyes, 

But the man seized it with avidity, nor did he return 
the vessel to old Matthew until-the last drop -was 
drained. " ' : "f . • i' . .. / JTX* 

“ Isn’t it good?” asked the landlord. 

Splendid ! It’B just like brandy,” 

“ Yes, only ten times better !” said Jim Lickfold. 
This made the other officers more impatient that ever. 
Old Matthew drew another tankard full. 

The ale ran out in a very fine, clear stream. 

Whatever suspicious Jim Liokfold might have liad 
concerning the cask when old Matthew first began to 
talk about it. they were now completely dispelled. 

It was oat of the question for any ouo to.be hiding in 
a barrel of ench ale. 

Old Matthew’s caution, however, was not an un- 
grounded one. 

The manner iu which the famous ale mounted to Jim 
Liokfold’s brain was really astonishing. 

All liis cnnDiug and subtlety were completely gone— 
in fact, lie almost forgot the object that had brought 
him there. 

TLe two other police-officers who liad been left on 
guard were summoned to have their share. 

T hey very gladly responded. 

They Were all so anxious about drinking the ale them- 
selves that they failed to observe that old Matthew 
never tasted a drop of it. 

Jim Lickfold was so elated that he endeavoured to 
sing :— 

“ It’s a very goo l world that we live in— 

To give, or to spend, or to lend in : 

But to beg, or to borrow, or to get a man's own, 
’Tistlie d — desfi old world that ever was known.” 

. . y 

Old Matthew put on an expresaipn of affright. 

“ What’s the matter ?” asked Jun, 

“ Don’t make that noise— pray don’t I You alarm 
me — it was quite awful !” 

“ Well, never mind,” said Jim Lickfold; “I am not 
in voice to-night, and that’s a fact. But I say, Mat- 
thew, old fellow, d — n you, give as another taukard I 
Don’t be stingy with that old Btiugo of yours ! I say 
another taukard, -d— a you, and here’s good luck to 
everybody i” 

“ Now, you’d better not,” said old Matthew, who had 
a tankard in liis hand— “I tell you you had better not 1” 
“ You be d-d l’ 1 
The other officers looked on. 

“ Now, I wavu you," eaid Matthew, i! this is very 
etrdng ale, and nobody oan drink more than a taukard 
of it without it getting the better of them I shouldn’t 
like it to get the better of you, Mr Lickfold— it would 
grieve me to the heart— it would indeed.” 

“Oh, d — n you, don’t preach me a sermon, but give 
me the ale ! There, that’ll do Now, once more, here’s 
good luck to everybody !” 


CHAPTER DCCXI. 

JIM LICKFOLD AND THE POLICE OFFICERS FIND THE 
OLD STINGO BATHER TOO STRONG FOR THEJSI. 

These last words sounded koilow, guttural, aud indis- 
tinct, for, before he had finished the sentence, Jim Liok- 
fold had dipped hia nose iuto the taukard. 

He sucked away at it, to the great admiration of his 
men, until not a drop remained. 

Then he fiuug the tankard in the air. 

“ Hurrah '” he said, making au attempt to catch the 
tankard as it fell, and. failing, “Here's three cheers, 
old Matthew! You’re a brick i” 

“ How do you feel now F ’ said old Matthew, “ Bather 
queer about the brain-box, and not very steady on your 
legs?’’ 

“ What do you mean r ’ * 
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“ Why, yon may be able to carry two tankards of 
that ale, but I doubt it. I fancy tho load will get too 
heavy for you before yon get far.'’ 

“ Oh, never mind,” said Jim, who was now hopelessly 
intoxicated — “never mind, Oomo along, my boys— 
come along.” 

“ Where are you going P’ asked old Matinew. 

- “ Well, it’s no good stopping here, is it F 
“ You are quite welcome to do so, if you tike. ’ 

“ I know that, Matthew —I know that !” said Jim 
Lickfold, seeming as though he was about to burst into 
tears, he was so deeply affected by old Matthev- 3 hos- 
pitality. “You’re a rare good fellow, you are and 
we’ll drink your health with musical honours — that’s 
what we’ll do and will go afterwards.*’ 

“ Oh, you are too good,” said Matthew — “ much too 
good” 

“Not a bit of it l I tell you we’ll do it ! Won't we, 
my lads F” 

“ We will!*’ replied the officers, who had drank Just 
enough to make them only partially oonaoious of wi:at 
they were about. 

‘Now, Matthew, it’s no good for you to refuse, 
We’ll drink your health with musical honours.” 

But not down in the cellar P” 

Yes, down in the cellar — here, on this d — d idea 
tieal spot we’ll drink your health with musical honours ! 
Xt’s no good, you can’t turn me, we’ll do it !” 

There was a slight twinkle in old Matthew’s eye 
which cone of the officors observed. ” 

“ We want some more tankards,” said Jim Lickfoli— 
|f we must have soma more— we’ll have a tankard apieee 
all roand,and drink your health with musical honours 1” 
“Mr. Liokfold.” 

“ Wh&t now ?” 

“ Will you let me give you a caution ? I tell you this 
old ale is very, very strong, and if yon drink much 
more of it, it will make you all insensible. Now, I 
don’t want this to happen !” 

“ Oh, you be d — d, Matthew, yon’re a olever old fox j 
bnt I can see through all your schemes ; why, they are 
as clear as daylight to me. You don’t want us to have 
any more of that jolly old ale; bnt I am determined ! I 
have nade my mind up. Here, Smithson.” 

“Yes’, air.” 

“ Go up into the bar, and make liaate and bring half 
a dozan tankards with you ; we’ll have one all round, 
and drink old Matthew’s health with musical honours.” 

“Hurrah!” cried the men, excessively deiightod 
with this proposition. 

Smithson disappeared. 

But he was rather surprised to find what an effect 
that one tankard of ale had had upon him. 

He was a regular old soaker was Smithson, and 
could stand as much as here and there one. 

Bat by the time he got to the bottom of the cellar 
steps he found his brains quite in confusion, and he 
wondered whar in the world* he had been sent for. 

He ascended the steps slowly. 

His legs almost failed him once or twice. 

“ That is strong ale,” he said — “ regular knock-me- 
down ! I must not have any more qf it.” 

He reached the bar window 
“ What do you want f” sail the girl. 

Smithson wa s puzzled, and only looked at her vacantly. 
“ Mr, Liokfold,” he gasped oat at length, 

“ Well, what?” 

“He sent mo up here for— for ” 

“ For what?” 

“ Six — six ” 

“ Six what ?” 

“ Six mu-deal honours, of course ! Didn’t I tell yon ?” 
Tho girl looked at hi m in surprise. 

“ Smithson 1” howled a voioe — “ what the devil are you 
doing ? Why don’t you make hasto — we are all waiting !’ 

It waa another of the officers, who had walked as far 
as tho hole in the flooring of the parlour. 

“ What do yon want P” asked the girl again, 

“ Six tankards, and make haste !” 

“ Oh yes — six tankards, said Smithson, thickly. 
I Why don’t you muke haste, young woman P” 

“ Herj they are, and mind how you carry them.” 

" All right.” 

With a great deal of difficulty, Smithson managed to 


pick up the six tankards, carrying tbreo in eacn 
hand. 

Ha found going down the cellar steps was much more 
difficult than going up had been. 

A 4 01100 his knees gave way beneath him and 

down he went to the bottom, tankards and all, with a 
grand crash. 

Old Matthew came to see wliat was the matter. 

There was not one ot the others capable of going, for 
every moment that elapsed only served to increase their 
stupefaction. 

The effects of the ale did not make themselves felt all 
at once, hut the feeling increased by degrees. 

Smithson gathered himself up by Matthew’s assist- 
ance, and not without much trouble. 

Tho pewter tankards were in a very bruised and bat- 
tered condition, but still they would answer the purpose. 

Leaning heavily upon Matthew’s arm, Smithson re- 
turned to the cellar. 

Then old Matthew, finding the officers were'head- 
strong, and would have their own way, tilled the eix 
tankards one after another, and gave them to the men. 

They stood there waiting for Lickfoid to give the 
signal. 

It was astonishing what oblivion that old ale produced. 

In the short time that had elapsed Jim Liokfold 
had almost forgotten what he had said about drinking 
Matthew’s health with musical honours. 

He was reminded, and then, like one starting up 
when just falling into a sleep, he said 1 

“ Oh, yes 1 Here’s to his jolly good health I Now, 
then, my lads, pipe up well, and do him honour !” 

The usual drinking chorus was then sang with great 
gusto, and was followed by the U3nal three limes three. 

At the end of that time, the officers’ lungs were qpite 
exhausted, so they put the tankards to their lips, and 
drank away as if for their lives. 

They did not stop until they had each seen the 
bottom of the tankard. 

Some additional effect waa already produced, even 
during tho short tima that had been occupied by imbi- 
bition. 

Jim Lickfold was quite elate. 

“ Now then,” he cried, “join hands, and round we 
go 1 Hurrah — hurrah ! Keep the pot boiling !’’ 

Any ridiculous proposition was certain to be assented 
to by tho officers while in their present condition. 

At Jim Liekfold’s command, therefore, they all 
joined hands, and commenced going round in a circle, 
leaving old Matthew in the centre. 

“'Bravo for old Matthew:” cried Jim Lickfold. 
“Now, my lads, eliout. it out 1 Bravo — bravo — bravo 
fo” old Matthew 1” 

Such a din and racket had surely never been heard 
in those cellars before. 

All at once, however, Smithson’s unfortunate legs 
gave way again 

Down be went as suddenly as if he Lad been alipt, 
and in his fall he dragged two of his companions with 
him, who, when down, found themselves quite incapa- 
ble of getting up. * 

The others, continuing their' mad gyration, fell over 
tliem, and in another moment the whole party of ponce 
officers were lying on the floor of the cellar in one indis* 
tinguisliable and almost insensible heap. 


CHAPTER DCCXII. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK DISCOVERS THAT EE IS BY 
NO MEANS OUT 01 PERIL. 

“ Well, upon my word, this 13 a nice state of things 1” 
said old Matthew at length— '* a very nice state of 
things indeed ! Bo that is your way of doing business, 
is it, Mr. Liokfold P I wonder what you 11 think of 
yonrsclf when you wake up !” 

“ Matthew !” said a voice 
“ Well now, what is it P” 

“Let me out 1” 

“ Oh !' it’s you, is it ?” • • 

“Yes, it is !” 

“ All right, Jack I One moment — only ono moment 1 
It was rather injudicious for you to speak just then as 
you did.” 

Old Matthew picked up tho lantern uff the floor, where 
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it hod fallen, aud by the aid of its light examined the 
countenances of the prostrate police-officers. 

The scrutiny satisfied him. 

"Oh, you are all done for, sure enough ! Well, this 
is a meo night’s work, and won’t there be a jolly row 
about it, too 1” 

“Matthew'” 

“Yes !” 

“ Will you let me out ?” 

“Of course I will 1 Just have patience fora moment, 
can’t you 1” 

“1 am.” 

Old Matthew got upon the sill, listened a moment, 
and then by a peculiar knack he knew of. lifted tho lid 
of the cask. 

Jack popped his head up immediately. 

“You’ve been playing a nice little game, Matthew i” 
“ Hush 1 ” 

“ What’s amiss ?” 

“Be cautious p 
“All right.” 

“ Step out new. at once. Don’t make a noise on any 
account F’ 

There was really no need for this caution to be 
given. 

Scarcely anything less than an earthquake would have 
??\3furbed the officers just then. 

Sixteen-String Jaok got carefully out of the cask. 

Ho was excecdinely glad to do so. 

“ What is the meaning of all this, Matthew ?” 

“You have heard all, haven’t you ?” 

‘Yos.” 

“Very well, then.” 

“But I don’t understand.” 

What ?"' 

“Why, the magieal means by which you were enabled 
to draw ale out of the cask in which I was Hidden. How 
did you manage that?” 

“And how was it the ale took effect so quickly r” 

“ Yes 5 clear those points up at once.” 

“1 will. But don’t make a noise.” 

“I’m quiet.” 

“Just hold the lantern, then. I have two or three 
things to do-— slight preparations to make in readiness 
for the officers when they awake, and while I am so 
engaged I will tell you all about it.” 

‘ Do.” 

“ Hold the light up, then,” 

Jaok obeyed. 

Matthew was very busy leaning over the top cf tho 
cask 

“Now.” lie said, “ I must tell you, in the first place, 
that the barrel in which you have been hiding has a false 
bottom — about a couple of feet off the real one ” 

“I understand,” 

“And here thefalse bottom is,” the landlord continued, 
producing a round piece of wood wliilo he spoke. 

“And there is ale underueath.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then I quite understand.” 

“And the ale is just drugged with the strongest stuff 
I could get at the chemist's. No one could stand against 
it — it’s quite impossible ! In fact, I am rather alarmed 
about the quantity Jim Lickfold has drunk !” 

“ Is it so very powerfnl ?” 

“It is indeed. And look — there he lies just like a 
log.” 

“ Eut won t there be a row about this, Matthew ?” 
“No doubt there will.” 
t “ Aud sha’n’t you get in for it P” 

“ No- I shall say they would drink the ala, whether 
I would let them or not. But come, I havo made the 
cask all right, so that if by-and-by they should take it 
into their heads to examine it they will find nothing 
suspicious.” 

“ You are a wonderful fellow, Matthew !” 

“ I have been told so several times to-night, Eut 
come on 

“ What’s that?” said a voice. 

Old Matthew started, 

“ What’s that p” said tho voice again. 

It was one of the police-officers who had S3okon- 
Ho was sitting up, rubbing his head, with a lugubrious 
aspect, 


The drugged ale had not taken so much effect upon 
him as his comrades 

“ What’s that ?” he said again. 

“Nothing,” replied old Matthew, 

As he spoke, he gave the officer a' rap on the head 
with the lantern, whioh had the effect of rendering him 
insensible at once. 

“ Now,” said old jsi aTWiew, seizing Jack by the skirt 
of his cont — “now !” 

He leaned forward, Jack following 

In a few moments they reached the parlour. 

“ Wait hero a little while,” said Matthew. “ 1 will 
shut up the shop for to-night, and then wo shall at leart 
be secure from further interruption. 

He was gone before Jack could speak 
He soon returned. 

“ There are other officers lurking about in the lane, I 
fancy,” lie said; “but as they said nothing to me, I 
said nothing to them.” 

“ I must be geing.” 

“You must Indeed, for it will soon bo aajlight” 

1 Tins has lost us a great deal of time.” 

“ True, tut don’t grumble. Things might have been 
worse.” 

“J. believe you! I almost gave myself up for lo3t 
cnee.” 

“ But really, you see, you were ir. no danger. So, you 
see, this wiil be a lesson to you always to put trust in 
me for the future.” 

“Well, now, Matthew, tell me what ieame here pur- 
posely to know — the situation of the public-house.” 

“ You will be pleased with that, I can promise you, 
and you may look forward to a little quiet.” 

“ We shall be glad of it.” 

“ I can’t make out why Tom Davis should have left 
in tho way you mention. You must get tho explanation 
of that from his own lips ” 

“ But the inn— where is that ?” 

“ I will tell you- You know Ealing Common ?” 

“ Yos, well,” 

“On the south side of tno common you will see 3 lit- 
tle narrow lane, with a singular-looking sign-post at 
the top of it.” 

“Yes, 1 think I know the very lane yen mention.” 
“Very well Go down that for about a mile, and 
then you will come to another narrow turning. Go 
down that, and about a quarter of a mile further on you 
will come to the inn.” 

“What an cut-of-the-wav place !” 

“ Yery.” 

“ What on earth could have induced anyone te build 
an inn in such a spot?” 

“ I will tell you. It is a very ancient building, and I 
find that a great many years ago tho main road to Eal- 
ing ran past its very door. But some great changes 
have been made. The old road was stopped up, and a 
new one made. It was a wonder tho inn was nor pulled 
down. It would have been but for the fact that the 
owner lived in it. He was a perverse, obstinate _ man, 
and would not budge an inch. He had been born m the 
inn, he said, and ho declared he wonld die in it. And so 
he did. Of course the trade dropped off ; but he did not 
mind that, for he had made hi* fortune and had get 
enough to live upon. But after his death no one could 
be found who would take the house, so it was shut up, 
ard soon gained tho reputation of being haunted *j 
“ It is quite a little romance.” 

“Yes. Tom Davis will tell you about it — he knows 
ail the particulars.” 

“ And what is the sign of the ?” 

“ A very strange one ” 

|“ What is it ?” 

“ The Three Spiders,” 

“ How odd !” 

“Yery, Do you think you could find it ’ 

“ I have no doubt upon the subject.” 

C( That’s a good thing.” 

“And will Tom Davis be there r” 

“ res. I saw him a day or two age, and he told me 
he was going to move at once ; but as I said befi re. you 
will got all the particular? from him,” 
fl Yos; and now I will be off. Good-bye, Matthew J 
I am much obliged to you for what you have docs to- 
night.” 
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[SIXTEEN- STRING JACK MAKES A PARING ESCAPE. J 


“Pho!— don’t mention it !' , , T 

“ Bnt I shall. I want to be oft now, though ; bnt 
hope I shall soon see you again. It s mlly ^ite > 
treat! I hope and trust, however, that you won t get 

into any trouble over those officers. * ,» 

“ Oh, don’t be afraid ! I will take care of myself, 
never fear !” 

“ I hope yon will.’' . 

“ And now, where are you going r 
“ Back to the forest/’ 

“ ‘fake care of yourself.” 

“I shall, depend upon it.” „ 

“ Remember me to the captain and all of them. 

“ I will— I shall have a rare budget to tell them ; ana 
now, a 3 time is precious, and as 1 have to go M b' “ 
St. Giles’s for my horse, just tell me how I am to lea* , 
your house safely.” ,, 

“ You can t go back by the way you came. 

Ho. 151 , — Black Bess. 
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“ Ivel 1 ,° then ," l' f u Il6 y you can i do better than slip 
quietly out of the front door, and make the bes, >£ 

y °“I will a '°U the worst I have only a .short distance 
to go to get my horse. Good-bye, and once more, many 
thanks !” 

Ache's poke’, old Matthew opened the front door of 
the White Horse quietly, and Jack glided out. 

Matthew closed the door again instantly. 

Jack looked right and left, but seeing no one, 

hastened onwards. Kofnro he 

Scarcely had he gone ton steps, however, • 
heard the sound of rapid footsteps behind him, and 
then a voice cried : 

« That’s him— that s him ! 
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CHAPTER DCOXIil. 

GIVE? POME ACCOUNT OF THE FUOCEEIMNGS OF 
WRIGGLES AND HIS OFFICERS. 

In order that what, follows may be properly understood, It 
will be necessary to leave Sixteen-String Jack hr awhiie 
and return to the proceedings of an individual of whom 
we have for a Jong time lost sight.-- ,- r " 

We allude tc that enterprising and energetic police offioet 
Mr. Wriggles. 


manner in which the highwaymoa kept themselves coe. 


. mauuoi i 

i ce&lect ;v. _ _ — 

To follow the chief police officer in all lis manifold 
^attempts to obtaiu jOine clue to che highwayman’s hiding- 
place would lie tedious, 

Let it suffice to say that he at length learned they must 
be in a portion j* the forest not far f-om the Sing’s Oak 
pub:ic-hoase. 

Accordingly, on the very night when Sixteen-String 
-Tack set out upon hisjourney to Tom Davis’s house, Mr 
It may, perhaps, be as well to remind the reader under ! W rt *>gh s accompanied by an unusually larg» troop oi 


what circumstances it was that we saw him last. 

[t was on that eventful night when Maud was rescued 
from Newgate by the four highwaymen, 

On that occasion Mr. Wriggles was never more certain 
of anything in riie whole course of his life than that Dick 
Turpin had come tc his end. 

He would have wagered any amount, however great, 
that the notorious highwayman had perished after taking 
that frightful leap off the wooden bridge. , -” 1 . •- 

What Davis told Tom King about his after proceedings 
was to a certain extent correct. 

He waited, searching up and down the stream in the 
hope of folding Dick Turpin’s body, until it was nearly 
daylight. 

Thus it happened that he was out of the way at the 
very time when he ought to have been near Newgate. 

At last, finding ail attempts to recover the body un- 
availing, he reluctantly turned his horse’s head towards 
London, being nevertheless brimful of the intelligence mat 
Dick Turpin was no more. 

His horror and astonishment may perhaps bo guessed 
when he learned that all four of the highwaymen had been 
busy at work in Newgate, and that they had escaped, 
taking Maud with them. 

At first he firmly refused to believe ft word of it. 

But by degrees he found that the fact s were just as they 
had been represented, and that they could not possibly bo 
gainsaid. 

The first fowling that, crept over him was one of des- 
pair. 

I will give up,” he said — “I will give up! Pll 
try this uo more. „ They are too clever for me! I 
made sure this time, and yet I have failed. Ill give 
up ! r - > 

Tuis state of despair did not last very long. 

Probably what contributed more than anything else 
to rouse him out of it was the manner in -which he 
was jeered by everybody for having failed so lament- 
ably.* 

“ I will make one more attempt,” he said, at length 
“ and if I fail this time I will really resign, and some 
one else shall take my post. I will begin at once.” 

Accordingly he did begin, aud for a length of time was 
engaged in galloping about the country without, however, 
achieving any result. 

About this time he was much chagrined in consequence 
of an order that was given to withdraw those scldiet’3 who 
had boon set to patrol the reads. 

On more tlina one occasion we have shown pretty 
well what was the feeling among the military upon this 
subject. 

Both officers and men alike hated the duty that had 
been imposed upon them, and, in order to check the spirit 
of disaffection that was rapidly growing, the order we 
lave mentioned was given out. 

Mr. Wriggles, then, had the place all to himself. 

It was just about this time, however, that he heard of 
he occurrences that had fatten place at the admiral’s 
mansion. 

The police officers who caused Tom King bo much 
t rouble on that occasion were not headed by Mr. W riggles, 
ant nevertheless they made a full report of the 5 * pi oceed- 
tngs. 

That Tom had escaped was quite certain, but <*x a matter 
of course Mr. Wriggles immediately surmised that those 
he sought were hiding themselves somewhere beneath tee 
tree? Enpina Forest- r 

If he baa Deen sure of this it would have been only a 
7ague dir action in consequence of the immense extent of 
tt. 1 .. ' :, : ' 

Yet ho hovered pretty closely all ru“*’d about, Eppiug 
Forest. • ; ' 

But he wan baffied in consequenoe of the careful 


police officers, btarted from London 

Hie destination was Epping Forest, and he determined 
to commence making an examination of one portion of it 
withon. delay. ' 

It will be t imembered that Sixteen-String Jack, when 
riding along by the side of tho coachman, had beard the 
sonn 1 of horses’ feet in considerable numbers on. the road 
before him. ■- ■' 'tJJ* 'rtT - 

Believing them to be police officers, he had taken to 
the meadows, and at length pausing on an elevated spot, 
be saw the tops of their hats as they rode swiftly along 
thfedughway. .. *'C,"'V & -V' ‘-**3^. . * 

This was’ Mr. Wriggles and his party. 

Without meeting with any accident or interruption, thoy 
arrived in due time at Epping Forest, reaching it, indeed, 
at about the same hour that Sixteen-String Jack paused f 
before Tom Davis’s Louse. 

He did net stop until he reached that point in the 
road at which Earl’s Path diverges at almost a eight 
angle. ^ .fV’v ■ 

The masses of trees were everywhere around them, 
aud there was nothing to be seen in any direction that 
would lead them to the belief.- that there was any -of the. 
inhabitants neab. - 7 \ 

But- with great vigour and resolution considering 
tho numerous defeats be bad had, Mr. Wriggles and 
his men commenced a rigid search among the under 
wood , v T y 4 %■?;* f."" ysr*-*^.*:* ' 

After too departure of Sixteen-String Jack, it had 
faller- to Tom King’s turn to keep watch round about the 
cave. : ’'■i* * >’-» i • 

They had agreed from tho first, for their own safety’s 
sake, to adopt this precaution, taking the duty upon them, 
selves by turns. 'j, , .r- ' 

While so occupied, Tom King did not confine himselS 
to any particular spot, nor did he kefep all the time in tnr 
vicinity oi the cavern; <> 

On the contrary, he pushed his way through the bushes, 
peeping and prying about so as to be certain in his 
own mind that there ^-as uo prospect of immediate 
danger. *' J 7 

Ever since his adventure at the admiral’s mansion he 
had been most particular in doing this, for he feared that 
the result of his doings there would be to direct the 
attention of the police officers to the forest, 

On this night be had strayed in the direction of Earl’s 
Path, and therefore he became aware of the presence oi 
Mr, Wriggles and his officers very soon after then 
arrival.' , • •« *> ’'vVw " 

He waited for some time watching their move- 
ments, and yet taking good cat c to keep out of their 
way." T- ,, ^ 

He stooo, *n fact, until he judged it unsafe to remain 
any longer. 

So, turning round, he made hfs way back with all speed 
to the cave. " v " ^ - . -T’ ‘ . oJ *V 

The very manner in which he broke through the 
bushes am presented himself to his companions showed 
them that something unusual had taken place. 

'* What is it. Torn ?” they inquired, anxiously— 41 what 
have you discovered ' . * 1 - 

- The worst .! Mr. Wriggles and his officers are now 
within a quarter of a mile of this spot.” 

U DickQ’urpin and Claude Duval started up in alarm, and 
a faint shriek came from Maud’s lips. 

“ Hash !” said Tom — “ hush ! Pray be silent ! I don’t 
think my warning lias come too late, although our foes 
are so close upon us. But do not utter a cry or speak in 
a loud tone of voice, for, in the silence that there always 
is here, who can say how far such sounds will travel ?” 

“Are you sure o/ what you say ?” aaked Dick Turpin, 
scarcely able to credit what he had last Heard. 

11 1 am perfectly sure of it, and, if I might «fv» you t»* 

V' - - , - . ****'-• £3*'* 
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opinion, T should say, from the manner in which the 
officers are making their way towards this spot, they 
have, in some manner that passes nay comprehension, 
obtained a knowledge of our precise whereabouts.’ 
“Are they coming direct to the cave, think yon 
“ In my opinion they are, not hurriedly but carefully. 
They are eearehing every bush as they come along, so 
that they make sure of driving us before them? 

“This is. most alarming and vexations,” said Dick 
Turpin. “ What is to be lone ?’ ’ - r r- • - T < • 

“ In my opinion,” said Clande, “ there is but one thing 
we can do, and that is to get our horses and move off as 
quickly as possible. If they liave begun to search in 
this [uarterj they must of necessity disoover the cave.” 

“ Claude is right,” said Turpin. “ Wait here a mo- 
ment, Maud— we will soon depart,” 

“ it is a pity," said Tom, “ that Bixteen-String Jack 
is not with ua s and that we do not know the position 
of the inn.” 

“ It is,” replied Dick ; “ but .there’s no time to talk 
about, that now. ” - » > . ■ V •*, $ 

As he spuke he uttered that faint whistling sound 
which wo have mbr i than once described, and which 
Black Bess understood so well 
In a moment afterwards there was a crashing of 
branches, and then Biack Bess, full of tire and spirit 
and altogether refreshed by her long rest, made her 
appearance upon the spot. 

Sd - . ■ N» » , •••’ 
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CHAPTER DCCXIV. 

DIOS. TURPIN iNl) HIS COMPANIONS MAKE A PRECIPI- 
TATE RETREAT FROM EPPINO FOREST. 

Dick Turpin’s eyes glistened with pleasure, his breast 
swelled, when his bonny black mare — uttering a low 
cry which could not be interpreted as signifying any- 
thing else but pleasure and recognition — came towards 
him and rubbed her head against his breast. 

“ Bravo, Bess 1” he exclaimed, patting her fondly on 
the neck as He spoke. 1 You are once more about to 
have some adventures on the road, and you are once 
more abSut' to carry a double burden !” 

Black Bess pranced and yawed the earth impatiently, 
as though anxious to start off at onoe. 

bhe was now, in consequence of the attention she had 
received, in better condition for the roal than ahe had 
been for many a month. ' - t' ■ 

“'Mafke haste, Dick,” said Tom — “make haste! We 
have several things to do, and who can tell how soon the 
officers may make their appearance among the trees ?” 

This caution was not needed, for Dick was by no 
means unconscious of their extreme peril. 

With a speed that would have done credit to an ex- 
perienced ostler he placed . the various trappings upon 
his steed, and Blaok Bess was saddled and bridled in 
oomplete readiness before either of the other two horses. 

This being the case, Dick Turpin moved rapidly about, 
endeavouring to destroy all traces of that place having 
lately been occupied. 

In an extremity pi fear, Maud had seated herself upon 
the trunk of the fallen tree, and was weeping silently. 

Well might she dread mother pursuit by the police 
offioera, for on the former occasion had she not had a 
very narrow escape indeed of her life t 
The wound be had then received was far from well, 
though much better than it had been. 

Yot it was with an unusual amount of depression that 
aae looked forward to tho events that would probably 
take plaoe during the next few hours. 

At last Claude Dnvai and Tom King were ready. 
Although some time had elapsed since Tom King had 
warned them of their danger, yet in reality only a few 
moments had expired. 

•‘Now, Dick,” they cried, “quick — we must leave 
this place at once !” 

“Which direction will be best to take?” 

“ To wards High Beech,” replied Tom King, readily ; 
“ that is the nearest point at which we can emerge from 
the forest,” . . / ' r 

“ Thou you think of trying to escape by a rapid 
flight?” 

“ Yes, I believe tnat is our best, if not our only chance. 
Our horses have had a very long rest., and are now m ex- 


cellent condition ; those of the officers, however, are 
already somewhat tired by their journey from London, 
so that I consider we have every advantage on our 
side.” ! * * 1 

“ I think you are right, Tom,” replied Dick Turpin. • 
“ You lead the way, and 1 will follow, and Claude will 
bring up the rear.” 

Thi3 arrangement was fallen into instantly. 

They were compelled to procoed on foot for some dis- 
tance, leading their horses by their bridles in cousc- 
quenoe of th > extreme density of the forest.. 

But Tom King had by this time become exceedingly 
familiar with the locality, and so, without loss of time, 
l,e leu them towards an open part where they would be 
able to mount. j VII 

It was a long, beautiful glade, looking scarcely as 
though it had been the work of nature alone. 

It was many feet in width, presenting all the appear- 
ance af an avenue in a park. 

The trees grew with extreme regularity on both sides 
of it, and the beautiful, smooth, green turf was beneath 
their feet stretching as far as they could see before and 
behind them. 

“Mount,” said Tom — “ mount, and thon fnl'ow me 
I’ll warrant I shall show yon the quickest and the best’ 
way out of tha forest.” 

“ Make all speed, Tom !” was Dick Turpin’s reply. 
“Rest assured that Black Bess will be able to keep np 
with you !” 

At this moment there was a shout from the rear, and 
a pistol was fired. 

One of the police officers, who had become somewhat 
separated from his companions, had either heard or 
seen the highwaymen. 

According to the instructions that had been given 
him, he raised an immediate alarm. 

The sharp, ringing report of tho pistol sounded with 
alarming distinctness in that silent wood. 

It reached the ears of Mr. Wriggles and his party in- 
stantly, and they rushed pell-mell in that direction. 

But our friends had nothing left now but to mount. 
t This was very quickly done. 

Dick placed Maud easily upon tho saddle before him, 
so that, as he was flying from hia foes, his body would 
at least form a shield for her. 

Before they could fairly get their steeds in motion, 
however, the police officers came bursting througli the 
trees like so many Indians. 

“ Fire — firn !” cried Mr. Wriggles, instantly — ■, fire !’ 

His men all had their pistols in readiness, and a strag- 
gling, irregular volley was immediately discharged. 

Several bullets whistled around the highwaymen. 

But the pistols had been fired without- any aeeurato 
ana having being taken. 

The consequence was that no harm was done, and 
Tom King, aga«n crying to his companions to follov 
him, urged his horse forward at the top of its speed. 

Away they went down the glade at a furious pace, • 
the treoa seeming to fly past them. 

Upon reaching the termination of this glade they 
found that it connected with another, and that with 
another still, so that, although it was not by any means 
tho nearest or most direct route out of the forest, yet it 
was the quickest, because the horses were able to main- 
tain a rapid rate of speed. 

Having once started the game, as Mr. Wriggles ex- 
pressed it, the officers did not trouble themselves to 
continue their search. 

They all eagerly sorambled into their saddles, and, as 
fast as they mounted, rode off in pursuit. 

So that at first it was quite a straggling throng that 
followed the highwaymen. 

Foremost among them, however, was Mr. Wriggles, 
for lie believed if he onoe got the highwaymen out of 
the forest into the open country he should be able to 
keep in their rear until he had run them down. — 

He had very good reasons for indulging in this belief, 
and what those reasons were will presen tty become ap- 
parent. S 

At last, with a glad shout, Tom King announced that 
the boundary of the forest had been reached. 

Had the dragoons still continued to patrol the roads 
as they had done np to so short a time before, the high* 
waymen could not possibly have escaped capture,. 

K I ' - v/ 'H b \ 
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Thny were all that tirao fllled with this dread, for they 
were not- aware that the patrol nad been withdrawn. 

As they galloped on, however, without meeting with 
any interruption, their courage began to rise, though at 
first they were almost afraid to believe that fortusft tiad 
favoured them to such an extent. 

By degrees the throng of officers in the rear gre v more 
and more com pa. 

Those stragglers who had before been in tho rear gra- 
dually recovered their lost ground. 

But the highwaymen never lost the advantage which 
the first start had given them, and when they wore 
entirely clear of the forest there was a distance of con- 
siderably over half a mile between them. 

And what cheered tham and made them still more 
exultant was the fact that this space by almost rapid degrees 
grew greater and greater, although the officers made 
every effort to keep up. 

“ I told you this would be the best plan,” shouted Tom. 
“Forward, my friends — forward!— we shall outdistance 
them easily !” 

Had Hick Turpin been alone, there is no doubt that bo 
could have accomplished this with scarcely any trouble at 
all. 

So far from having to urge Black Bess onwards in the 
furious gaiiop. he had to keep the rein somewhat tight, in 
order to prevent her from shooting before Tom King. 

Claude Duval kept steadily in the rear, though ho was 
not many paces behind his captain. 

“Yonder is the high-road!' cried Tom King, as he 
pointed across a meadow. “ Rely upon it, now the dra- 
goons are removed, we cannot do better than take to it — it 
will be firm beneath the horses’ feet, and we shall make 
woBderful speed ! We shall be more likely to outdistance 
the officers tnen than if we continue a flight across the 
country.” 

“Be it so, then,” cried Dick Turpin. “ I am inclined to 
think yon are right, though, if we should happen to fall 
foul of a troop of dragoons, our situation will be awkward 
indeed !” 

“Don’t think of that,” said Tom King. “On— on! 
Look behind you and you will see how we have distanced 
the officers during the last ten minutes !” 


CHAPTER DCOXV. 

THE CHASE AFTER THE HIGHWAYMEN BECOMES MORE 
AND MOKE EXCITING AND INTERESTING. 

Dick Turpin turned his head, and so did Claude Duval. 

Both felt reassured as they did so, and were encouragod 
to make still more strenuous efforts to get out of sight 
altogether. 

The police officers were now at least a mile in tho 
rear. 

Many things conspired to cause this. 

Iu the first place, the horses were all to soma extent 
fatigued by their first journey, and Mr. Wriggles was 
anxious that all his men should keep up with him. 

They could in consequence only proceod at an averaero 
rate. 

Among the horses that the police officers rode, tcere 
were doubtless one or two that could easily have main- 
tained the lead. 

But these were checked so that the troop could keep 
together. 

Mr. Wriggles continued to speak to his men, and what 
he said inspired them with a great deal of courage and 
confidence. 

They did not seem in the least troubled about the 
manner in which the highwaymen gradually increased 
the distance, and they gave several loud cheers, as though 
they were quite sure of victory in the end, or as though 
they firmly believed that on this occasion at least tho racj 
would not bo to the swift 

Directly after exchanging these few words, and looking 
back at their foes, the highwaymen jumped over tba low 
hedge that divided them from the high-road. 

Maud clung in the great, st terror to Dick Turpin, and 
when he pulled up Black Bess after her leap, ha found 
that Maud was sobbing violently. 

As well as be could he soothed her agitation. 

Yet the feeling of depression of which we have already 


spoken grew stronger and stronger, as though she antic*, 
pated somo great misfortune iu the future. 

The high-road was smooth and level, and just hpjM 
enough to be agreeable to the horses’ feet. 

The gallop at which they went was truly alarm, ^g. 

Suddenly they came upon a little village or town, tht 
houses in which for the most part fronted the high- 
road. 

But tho village was left behind before they could take 
note of the buildings contained in it. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Tom King, as, looking hack, he 
discovered that the officers were out of sight altogether. 

“ Gome, Maud,” said Dick, “you see that so far all is 
well — our steeds have enabled us to give them the slip 
already. They are out of sight, and, after galloping 
a little further at this pace — which to you doubtless is an 
alarming one — all will be well.” 

“ Gome on !” cried Tom — “ don’t flag ! Every moment 
now is of immense importance, since ir takes us so much 
further from our foes. Our horses will staud a much 
longer gallop than this. On — on !” 

Then, some time afterwards, Tom King once more 
turned his head. 

As he did so, an exclamation escaped hi3 lips. 

But this time not one of satisfaction. 

He was so astonished that he could scarcely believe 
that his own eyes had served him faithfully. 

“ Look — look I” he cried. “ What can you see behind 
you ?” 

Guessing by his manner something was wrong, Dick 
and Claude looked hurriedly back. 

What was their astonishment to perceive that the 
police officers they had imagined they wore outdistancing 
were iu reality actually gaining upon them ? 

From the distance, they couid see that the officers were 
sparing neither whip nor spur to urge the animals on- 
ward at their utmost speed. 

But bow or in what manner they had managed to catch 
up with them they could not possibly conceive. 

“ There is something strange about that,” said Tom 
King. “ But no matter — we shall surely outrun them yet. 
Forward — forward !” 

With unrelaxing speed, the highwaymen’s horses gal- 
loped on. 

For a considerable length of time, however, the officer^ 
even if they did not gain upon them, contrived to keep 
quite as close behind them. 

They could not be shaken off. 

At last, however, some diminution in their speed wae 
appreciable. 

Gradually they dropped back into their former posi- 
tion. 

The distance gradually and gradually increased, until 
they were lost to sight altogether. 

Several towns and villages had been passed through by 
the highwaymen iu their headlong flignt. 

But now a large tract of open country lay before 
them. 

The road lay almost level, so that there was no time 
lost in ascending hills, nor were their horses so severely 
taxed as they would have been if the route they had 
taken had been of au undulating character. 

But again, aud just when a belief that they had got 
out of the officers’ sight entirely had taken possession of 
ti em, another ejaculation of surprise broke from Tom 
King. 

Gould it be really possible that it was tho samo tr_>op that 
had pursued them from the first ? 

Yes, there was no doubt about it. 

By some means or other, they had recovered their lost 
ground, and had now got so close to the objects of their 
pursuit that Tom Kiug could distinguish the form of Mr. 
Wriggles from the rest. 

“ I have it !” cried Tom. with eometlung like a tinge 
of despair in his - voice — “I understand how it i* 
now !” 

“What — what?” 

“ Look behind you, and see how close the officers are 
to ns now, and yet we have not relaxed our speed. I will 
tell you how it is: Wriggles has made arrangements all 
along the high-road to have relays of fresh horses ready 
To what extent he may have carried this plan, we can 
not tell ; but T am afraid — nay, certain — that b a will nt 
us down I” 
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A gloomy silence followed these words, during which 
Mend’s sobs again broke forth. 

The highwaymen could do nothing bat urge their 
horses onward, aud they began with alarm to perceive 
that they already showed some signs Of exnaus*ion in 
consequence of such a long, hard gallop 

Those belonging to the police officers, however seemed 
quite fresh, as they really were. 

Tom had hit upon the right, solution of the mystery 
that had puzzled them so much at first. 

This was the reason why the police officers felt so much 
confidence in the ultimate success of their efforts. 

Mr. Wriggles had been carefully laying his plans fur 
many days past, end he had arranged at various inns that 
horses should be waiting, upon which they could mount 
instautly aud ride off. 

From this it will lie seen that he calculated upon driv- 
ing the highwaymen from their hiding-place. 

He never for a moment imagined that they would stay, 
and endeavour to fight it out. 

Such an attempt would have been neither more nor less 
than madness on their part. 

A better scheme than this could never have been de- 
vised. 

It seemed in every way calculated to answer the end in 
view. 

However good the horses belonging to the highwaymen 
might be, they must of necessity bo exhausted by the 
continual and never-resting gallop. 

It was soon after the highwaymen lost sight of the 
police officers for the first time that the latter stopped in 
the village through which the highwaymen had passed a 
short time before at such a furious rate, at the principal 
inn. 

Horses were waiting, and in an incredibly short space 
of time Mr. Wriggles and his party all dismounted and 
seated themselves on the steeds that were M'aiting for 
them. *• 

Then, without allowing a momeut’s pause, they con- 
tinued their pursuit. 

The horses had every one been carefully chosen. 

They were all above the average quality, aud bad had 
several days’ rest, so that this will at once account for 
the officers being able to regain the ground they had 
lost. 

“ Keep on, my men !” cried Wriggles. “ We must not 
(lag for a single instant ! The result I may say is certain. 
I have made all my arrangt rnents for miles and miles to 
come, so thai in the end their horses must fall beneath 
them from sheer exhaustion ; then we shall bo able to 
effect an easy captnre.” 

This seemed probable in the extreme, and the officers 
were much elated by the prospect before them. 

Again they found the highwaymen receding from their 
view, until at length they disappeared in the distance alto- 
gether. 

“Whip and spur hard!” cried Wriggles “Their 
horses are indeed of first-rate quality, or they wen id not' 
make such speed as this. Don’t spare the horseflesh, for 
I am sorry to say we have several miles to go yet before 
we can reach the public-house at which the next relay of 
horses is waiting.” 

Those words rather damped the courage of the officers 
at first. 

Expecting ever)' moment, however, to reach the milage 
where the fresh horses were, they slashed their horses 
with their whips unlil their arms ached, and gored them 
with the spurs in a manner tliat was terrible to witness, 
so that the poor, panting beasts flew along simply because 
they were maddened by intense pain. 


CHAPTER DCCXVI. 

DICK TURPIN DECIDES CFON TRYING A VKKV RAZAKD G-CH 
SCHEME. IN THE HOPE OV EVNH ABLE TO BAXF1 Jl MV.. 
WRIGGLES. 

The highwaymen, finning again that the police officers 
were out of sight, and that they continued so for rather a 
longer time than before, agreed to run the risk of pausing 
for a few moments, in order to allow their horse - to re- 
viver their wind a little. 

They availed themselves of the opportunity to held a 


rapid and anxious consultation as to the best, thing they 
could do 

“ It will be folly to keep along the Iri 'dr.-road in tins 
fashion," said Tom King. “It is pretty dear to me that 
every few miles Wriggles wilt be able to obtain fresh 
horses, so that we must of necessity be rnu down.” 

‘ Rut how are we to avoid it ?” said Dick Turpin. “If 
we were tc turn off now and gallop across the country, 
tlio brigntuess with which the moon 13 shining would 
render us visible for many a mile. Look across on both 
sides, and you will see that I am right." 

A glance satisfied the highwaymen that Dick was cor- 
rect. 

The part of the country they were in was exceedingly 
fiat, and it was really wonderful what a distance was com- 
manded from the road, which was raised somewhat above 
the level of the meadowo 

“ Moreover,” said Dick, “ I know full well that thero 
arc large extents of marshy lands on b< th sides of us — 
ground that to all appearance looks smooth and firm to 
tile horses’ feet, but which in reality is so treacherous aud 
soft that after awhile it would entirely carry us down.” 

“That is a danger not to be despised,” said Claude; 
“ and besides, you appear to me to overlook the fact that 
Mir. Wriggles would become aware directly that wo had 
quitted tho high-road. At the very next, halting-place 
he would inquire how long a time had elapsed since wo 
had passed by ; aud if he was told that we had not been 
seen, he would know immediately that wo had quitted the 
high-road.” 

“It’s a most unfortunate affair, take it how you will,” 
said Tom King. “But come — forward, my friends — for- 
ward! Our horses have rested quite long enough. How 
in the world is it that the officers have not appeared ?” 

This was a question they could not answer. 

Nevertheless, the fact inspired them with a great deal 
of confidence. 

Their horses might be fleet and enduring enough to 
cany them past the furthest station at which Mr. Wriggles 
had provided change of horses. 

If this should happen, they might then stand a good 
chance of getting clear altogether. 

But Dick remained very silent aud thoughtful. 

He was more uneasy in his mind than he would have 
liked to confess to anyone. 

He comprehended the full extent of the peril with which 
they were menaced. 

Try as ho would, ho could not see a clear and practic- 
able way out of this danger. 

Ho racked his brain, but all to no effect. 

His usual fruitful invention failed him in this his hour 
of need. 

But while galloping along with almost unabated speed, 
he continued to ponder over the difficulties of their posi- 
tion. 

At length an idea darted into his mind. 

But it was so wild aud so daring that at first he con- 
temptuously dismissed it. 

But it kept recurring to him .again and again — each 
time it was with greater force, and each time the improb- 
ability of its success seemed to grow less and less. > 

He knew that in many cases during his career he had 
owed his safety to some very daring act, and why should 
ho not make himself secure by the same means on tlio 
present occasion ? 

It was, however, risking all. 

And this was what made him chiefly pause. 

If tho enterprise failed, the consequences of the failure 
were so terrible that he could not bear to think upon 
them. 

U The death or capture of himself and all who were with 
thim must inevitably follow. 

1 On tho other hand, however, should the plan prove 
successful, such a degree of safety and immunity from 
danger would be gained as would amply compeusalo them 
for auv amount of risk, no matter hew great. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty there was in maintaining 
t, conversation while the horses were at full gallop, he was 
about to speak upon the subject to his companions, when 
all at once they perceived something on the road before 
them! 

What it was t ney soon made out, for as they wero 
hastening towards it, so it was hastening towards them. 

It was a post-chaise — a large, cumbrous, yellow vehicle. 
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such as in tho°e days wore made use of by the affluent, as 
being the very quickest node of ptoslfcg from one place 
to another. 

It was drawn by four powerful horses. 

On one of the leaders rode a postilion, and on tho front 
seat the coachman was sitting, and beside him was asethsr 
servant in the garb of a footman. 

This vehicle evidently did not interfere with Turjplu’i 


At this moment Dick stopped Black B«w close to wLeW 
Tom King was standing. 

“Now, captain,” tho latter said, “we nave stopped the 
post-cnc'se, what iu the world are w® to do noil r” 
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plan. 

On the contrary, it seemed to strengthen it. for a look 
of increased confidence and determination appeared in his 
countenance, and he muttered to himself : 

“ Fortune is favouring mo to the utmost ! I shouid b:> 
mad indeed not to take advantage of so fortunate an 
event ! It must be so — it must be so !” 

Tcm King, seeing this post-chaise approach, took care 
to get hie horse close to one side of tho road, so that there 
should bo no danger of a collision while passing. 

But what was his astonishment to hoar Dick Turpin 

•y: 

•‘Stop that chaise, Tom — on your life, stop it! Pou, 
Claude, assist him. Bring it to a standstill, and then 1 
will tell you how we shall escapo. Do not ask m3 a singlo 
question now, or wonder ai my words ; if you do, the 
chance will be lost. Have confidence in me, and obey 
me.” 

When they first beard Dick Turpin thus speak, Tom 
King and. Claude both believed him mad, and not with- 
out some reason. 

But what ho said afterwards, and, more that, tho 
great confidence they both had in his ability to free them 
from a position of danger, made them obey almost with- 
out reflecting. 

They both, however, glanced apprehensively in the 
rear 

Not a single sign of the police otficors could they see, 
however. 

And this is not to be wondered at,- for the highwaymen 
were now only about a mile from the village at which 
Mr. Wriggles would obtain a change of horses. 

A longer interval had elapsed between these two 
stations than between the others. 

But it was unavoidable, that part of the country being 
bo very thinly populated. 

Some time would necessarily elapse before the ured 
horses could arrive at that spot, and had the highwaymen 
only have been sure of this, they would have felt a much 
greater degree of confidence in the plan they wero about 
to attempt to carry out. 

“Hold!” cried Tom King, as soon as he was near 
enough for his voice to be Leard. “ I say, pull up, posti- 
lion, or I tiro !” 

The postilion was evidently a great coward, or he 
would certainly have risked riding on. 

As it was, he obeyed the highwayman’s in junction 
immediately, and tightened tho rein. 

The horses gradually reduced their speed. 

Claude Duval galloped on to the coachman and foot- 
man. 

Ho first of all fired a pistol, and the bullet passed so 
close to their heads that they were in a mortal state of 
flight immediately. 

Up to that moment, the coachman had felt inclined to 
whip the horses and chance it, but now quite a change 
came over his feelings, and he made every effort to stop 
the vehicle. j 

“After all,” he said, to his fellow-servant, “it cannot 
matter a straw to us, can it ? They’ll find they have had. 
all their trouble for nothing, and of course they’ll let us 
ride on again. I know these highwaymen. I have been 
stopped before to-day, and I rather like ’em, beceuso they 
never interfere with servants.” 

In leas time than anyone could have believed possible, 
the post-chaise was brought to a standstill, and when this 
much had been accomplished, Tom King and Claude 
Duval paused, lor they did not know what to do 
ncut. 

They waited for Dick Turpin to give them tiieur 
instructions. 

“ What can this mean ?” asked Maun — “ whfft Is it you 
intend ? I am terrified almost to deat h !” 

“ Be of good heart l” replied Turpin. “ Leave jyi to 
rce ! Cheer up ! Believe me that all this will end well 
Isr tse— there is safety in what I am a! tout to do !” 


DESCRIBES TUE DKTAITS OF DICK TURPIN’S PERILOUS PLAN 
FOR DECEIVING TUE POLICE OFFICERS. 

“I win enow you in s moment,” replied Dick. Then, 
turning to Maud, ho added : “ I want you to alight hero ; 
you will know why presently. I can’t stay to answer, 
any questions. Watch what we aro about.” 

While speaking, he assisted her to dismount. 

Then, in a low tone of voice, he- uttered several 
sentences only just loud enough for Tom King to catch 
their purport. 

He stared with astonishment, as well he might. 

“Surely, captain,” he exclaimed, “you are not in 
earnest ?” 

“ I am indeed ! Quick ! Don't lose time by discussing 
tho matter ; we must stand or fall by the result !” 

“ It is bold,” mused Tom, “and may succeed on that 
very account. But the officers ! We shall not have time 
to complete our preparations.” 

“Yes we shall, if we are speedy,” was Dick’s resolute 
reply. 

“ I will let Claude know what you intend,” said Tom 
King. 

“ Do so, and I will assist ” 

So saying, Dick Turpin rode towards the postilion. 

Ho presented a pistol at that individual s head, and 
cried . 

“Now, then, dismount this instant, or I will save you 
the trouble by putting a bullet through your skull, when 
you will fall off of your own accord !” 

“Certainly, good Mr. Highwayman — certainly! Iam 
only too glad to do anything to oblige you !” 

“ Well, then, make haste,” continued Dick, “and take 
off your coat, that cap, and waistcoat — I want them!” 

The postilion began to expostulate, hut Dick pointed 
the pistol at him iu such a menacing manner that he quito 
forgot all he was about to say, and slipped off in a twink- 
ling all the articles of apparel that had been mentioned. 

The postilion expected nothing short of death, and he 
trembled excessively. 

Without offering the loest resistance, he suffered Dick 
to bind him hand and loot, and to thrust a rude gag into 
his mouth. 

“ There,” ho said, “ no w lie still, and think yourself 
lucky you have got off so well !’’ 

In the meanwbilo, Claude and Tom had not been idle. 

The former grasped at Dick’s idea at once, and spoko 
with the utmost confidence as to his belief in its success. 

By threats alone they compelled the coachman and 
footman to dismount. 

They had rather more trouble with them than Dick 
had with the postillion. 

But in a few minutes they succeeded in stripping off 
their outside clothing and binding them securely. 

Dick was done first, and so he rode to the door of the 
post-chaise. 

As yet, no sound had come from the interior of it, and 
therefore he concluded that it was empty. 

If so, all the better, fur he would be baved much trouble, 
and time was precious. 

In order to settle this point in his mind, however, he 
opened the door, and peeped in. 

Tho interior was quiie dark and empty, save and 
excepting a cloak, a rug, and some other articles of travel. 

The reader must not overlook the fact that all this was 
done with great rapidity. 

The three highwaymen were each busiiy emplo yed 

“Now, Dick,” asked Claude, “where will yeti pjaca 
R3C33 fellows ? —what shall we do with them ?” 

“Let us put them on the other side of the hedge,” was 
the reply, ‘t Suppose you two set about that work — I have 
plenty more to do. Above all things, be ■•.nick I” 

Dick’s comrade lmew as well as himself how great a 
nec* ssity there was for expedition, and by the manner in 
which they handled tho servants it would seem tjsat tkev 
were in a very great hurry indeed. 
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They lifted tliem up by the bead and feet, and carried 
them into a meadow on oue side of the road. 

We have already said that the highway iu this part 
was raised several feet above the level of the oountry, 
presenting in some respects tho appearance of a rail- 
way embankment. 

Upon reaching the other aide of the hedge, Tom and 
Claude laid the servants down, and gave them a gentle 
push, yet sulticient to make them roll over. 

The ground was sloping, and they could neither niako 
nse of their hands nor leet to stop themselves; and so 
away they rolled until they reached tho bottom of tho 
decavity. 

They wore then rather suddenly brought to a atop in 
a ditch, that was. however, only a shallow one, so that 
they were in no danger of drowning 

“ I don’t think they will raise an alarm,"’ said Claude, 
coolly, as the last one went with a splash into the water ; 
“and if we have only time, the officers, I am sure, will 
be deceived.” 

“But if they should not, ’ said Tom King, “ what an 
awkward position we should be in then !” 

“ True ! I would ratner not think about it — it would 
he best net.” 

Returning to the post-cliaise, they found that Dick 
had been busy indeed. 

During their late operations, he had unharnessed 
three of the horses in the post-chaise — namely, two of 
tho leaders and one of the wheelers, as they were called 
by the ooachmen iu those days. 

The three horses were standing together. 

“Take them,” said Dick; “lead them through the 
hedge, raid start them off at a gallop — they will soon 
make themselves contented along with that grass, and 
will not appear upon the high-road again until they 
are forced to it, F 11 warrant. 1 * 

With equal dexterity and speed, Dick then took off 
the saddles and bridles from the other horses, and 
placed these articles inside the post-chaise, stuffing 
them with great difficulty under the seat. 

He then placed their own horses in the traces. 

Claude’s next to the one wheeler that was left, Tom 
King’s for one leader, and Black Bess for the other. 

Maud, trembling with fright, had taken her seat in- 
side the vehicle. 

Over and over again, Turpin assured her that all 
would be' well, and that nothing would occur to bring 
them into danger, save some act of her own, which might 
give rise to the officers’ suspicions. 

She determined to keep very silent indeed, and leave 
the arrangement of events entirely in the hands of her 
husband and his two comrades. 

The latter soon returned after starting the horses, 
and as they did so Dick completed his harnessing opera- 
tions. 

“Now then,” he said, “ yon have only to dress your- 
selves up in this clothing, and we shall be ready to re- 
new our journey,” 

“ What characters shall we take ?” 

“ I will be the postilion,” said Dick, “and will ride 
Black Bess. You, Tom, had butter be the footman, 
and Claude the coachman.” 

This settled the matter at once, and, as may be ima- 
gined, it took a very short time indeed for them to as- 
sume the long, liveried coats, and wigs, and hats. 

When they had thus attired themselves, Claude and 
Tom King were completely metamorphosed. 

Dick Turpin', however, had changed in appearance the 
most. 

Ho looked exactly like a postilion. 

He had on a bright blue coat, and a small scarlet cap 
made of cloth. 

In hia hand he also hem a postilion’s whip. 

“ Are you all ready ?” lie asked of his oomrades— “ is 
every preparation made ?” 

“ Yes, all is well.” 

“ Tlum we will start. The officers, it seems, are not 
yet in sight. Rely upon it, their suspicions will not now 
be aroused — they will think we are far enough off by 
this time.” 

“ Bo careful how you reply if you are spoken to,” 
cried Tom. 

“All right!” replied Dick. ‘And bear the caution 
in mind yourselves. Now, forward V* 


lie smacked hia whip, and the horses set themselves 
in motion. 

They went at a tolerably smart rate. *5 

But as they drew nearer and nearer to the officers, 
Dick began to see in stronger colours the fearful 
amount of risk they were running. 

If tlioy should unluckily happen to be detected, no- 
thing in tho world could save them. 

But ho calculated that Mr. Wriggles and his officers 
would have their attention quite fixed upon the objects 
of their pursuit, and if they saw tho post-cliaise coming 
towards them they would not dream for a moment of 
conneotiug it with their prey. 

It seemed indeed beyond belief that the highwaymen, 
so far from attempting to get away from their enemies, 
should actually be driving at a rapid rate along the road, 
so that in a short time a meeting must inevitably take 
place. 

Dick fully relied upon passing tho officers unques- 
tioned, though what would be their future proceedings 
should they succeed in passing them, he had not yet 
had time to decide. 

He wondered greatly how it was that they continued 
for such a long time in the rear, and began to indulge 
in the supposition that they had abandoned the chase. 

This idea was soon proved to be erroneous, for 
shortly afterwards, on looking along the road, he per- 
ceived the police officers coming towards him at a pretty 
good rate of speed. 


CHAPTER DCCXVIII. 

MR. WRIGGLES MAKES DICK TURPIN A PRESENT OP 
A .FIVE-SHILLING PIECE. 

Speedv as the highwaymen had been, yet some consider- 
able time had elapsed since they first stopped the post- 
chaise up to the moment when they beheld the police 
officers. 

It was astonishing how the latter could have got so 
far into the rear. 

Nothing but an acoident could have occasioned it. 

Had Dick Turpin been aware of the actual state of 
the case, he might have been saved the trouble he had 
been at. 

The reader must be informed that in the midst of the 
chase Mr. Wriggles’a horse trod upon something in the 
road — a loose stone probably — then stumbled and fell. 

Mr. Wriggles was a good horseman, but yet on the 
present occasion he was not quite quick enough in hia 
movements to save himself. 

When the horse fell down, he fell aDo, and it ia a 
thousaud wonders he was not ridden ever by his fol- 
lowers. 

But for the fact that he kept about fifty yards in 
advance of them, he must have been. 

But they saw the acoident in time to pull up. 

At the occurrence of this accident, of course, a general 
stoppage took place. 

Mr. Wriggle3 was found to be insensible. 

But upon being raised up he quickly recovered his 
consciousness. 

His first thought was the pursuit in which he had 
been engaged, and he remembered immediately the 
accident that had taken place. 

“ Put me on another horse,” he said. “ We must 
not wait. Let one of the others ride mine ; and if he 
will not keep up, why, ho must stay behind. Now, 
then, be quiok, or the reward % will slip through our 
fingers again, after all !” 

The men were not at all pleased at the idea of having 
all their trouble for nothing, so one of them dismounted, 
and Mr. Wriggles took his horse. 

The chief police officer’s own steed had been some- 
what severely injured, yet there was no doubt he might 
be mad.) to travel at a tolerably good speed for a short 
distance. 

“ It’s all right,” Wriggles cried. “ We have only a 
few miles further to go, and then we can get a change 
of horses again.” 

Mr. Wriggles was very mnch bruised and hurt, and 
he felt altogether in a very bad way indeed. 

But he was still determined to prooeed with his enter- 
prise, and after having imbibed some brandy from a 
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bo'iie ha carried in liis pocket, he shouted to his men pa I Mr. Wriggles pulled up suddenly close to Bifcci 
foRow him, and plunged the spurs deeply into nil ! Bess, 


I “ Whose carriage is this ?" he asked, iu a loud and 


iiway, then, they galloped, but not at a very rapid , authoritative voice, 
rate, for the horn s wore one and all knocked up. i I . “Master’s, sir,’* was Dick’s instantaneous reply, 
This accident had been of the greatest utility «o ©u? “Don’t lie a fool !” cried Mr Wrlgg'es, angrily, “ 


friends. 

Bad it not occurred, it is questionable wLether they 
would have succeeded in completing all their arrange- 
ments iu time. 

“ It is ■strange,” Mr. Wriggles muttered, *■ that we have 
come all this long way without meeting with a single 
vehicle. The next one I see, however, I will stop and 
make some inquiries of. I shall probably learn something 
of importance.” 

At this moment the post-chaise came in sight 

V Take care," cried Dick to his companions—' “ every- 
thing now depends upon our coolness Yonder « re tne 
officers.” 

“Yes, I see them,” was Tom’s reply, “and there’s old 
Wriggles riding a httle in advance of the rest.” 

kfes, I see him,” returned Dick. ' And bow leave 
mo to reply to him, in case he should ask any ques- 
tions.” 

“ But you do not apprehend a stoppage do you ?” 

“No, not by any means ; but still it is best to be pro 
pared for any contingency.” 

“ Oh, decidedly the best I” 

“Well, then, let it be understood that I alone will be 
the spokesman !” 

“ But do you think he will recognise yotr voice f”, 

“No, I flatter myself I can disguise it well enough to 
deceive even him. It will not be the first time either,” 
he added, with a smile. 

“ And do you think your disguise is tolerably perfect ?” 

“ Yes — I am quite assured as to the result. Tom,” he 
added, “if you can manage it, say a few words to Maud, 
Tell her that all will be well — that she lias nothing to fear. 
After that we had better not speak again." 

Tom obeyed. 

Maud guessed, of course, what it. was that Dick 
intended to do, and she was almost paralysed with 
terror. 

After awhile, however, she became calm enough to l-o 
aware that she herself could do something towards 
furthering the deception that was about to be practised. 

We have already spoken of the various articles of travel 
that were in the chaise. 

One of these was a large grey cloak, in which she en- 
tirely enveloped herself. 

It was furnished with a hood, and this she drew up 
over her head. 

She wrapped the rug closely round her, and then sank 
back upon the scat as though half asleep, chcosiug the very 
darkest place she could find. 

It must not be denied that on this occasion Dick 
Turpin’s heart beat at a much more rapid ram than was 
usual. 

He tried hard to control all manifestations of excite- 
ment. 

But above everything he was anxious that no tremor in 
his' voice should betray him. 

Perceiving the post-chaise, Mr. Wriggles increased his 

E ace, until at length coming within speaking distance,, lie 
awlod out • 

“ Stop — stop — iu the name of the King 1 call upon you 
to stop !” 

“ Murder,” said Dick, in a voice so unlike his usual 
tones that his two comrades were surprised — "murder 
— neip ! Here’s a highwayman, and more of ’em down the 
road !” 

These words wore uttered entirely for the edification of 
Mr. Wriggles, and they were spcllen just loud enough for 
him to hear. 

“No nonsense!" he cried. “ There s no danger from 
highwaymen, I am an officer of police, and these axe my 
followers. Stop — stop, I tell you !” 

Dick Turpin know i hat it would be no good to re - 
fuse, and so, after a good deal of flourish and, fuss, he 
brought the storing, panting horses to a stand- 
still. 

He wished devoutly that the night had been a dark oue, 
or that the meeting had not taken place in so exposed a 
«art of the roadway. 


Take 

care how you answer an office^ of police, or it may be 
the worse for you." 

“I am very sorry if I have said anything to offend 
you, sir,” said Dick, in a humble, apologetic voice ; “.but 
her ladysi ip's inside il you would like to speak to 
her.” 

“No — no— T don’t want to trouble her ladyship, nor 
to interrupt you cither. All I want to know is— have you 
observed anyone pass you on 'he road lately ?” 

Dick pretended to think. 

“Do you mean,” he said, at last, “ three men mounted 
on three horses that looked as though they bad travelled 
many a mile, and as though they would drop before they 
went many yards further?’’ ■ . 

“ Yes — yes 1”, said Wriggles, scarcely able to speak from 
excitement. 

“ And had one of ’em got a girl on the saddle with him, 
,or, at least, something that looked like one ?” ; 

“ Yes — yes, it was a girl, and the pair were riding on a 
black horse.” 

“ So they were, sir,” replied Dick. “ How did you know 
that?” 

“ I did know it. And yon saw them pass you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“How long ago?” y ' , / - 

“Not more than ten minutes, or a quarter of £3 hen? i 
should say at the o utsi de, sir.” 

“ And the horses looked tired, yon say ?” - 

“Yes they did, poor brutes — they were quite knocked 
up. It was' downright cruelty to ride them ; but they 
were spurring away, and lashing them with their whips ; 
but for all that, the poor creatures hardly moved, and, as 1 
said at first, they seemed each moment as though .they 
were about to fall down on the road.” 

Mr. Wriggles’s followers came up In time to hear these 
last words. 

The chief police officer himself uttered a cry of exalla- 
tation. 

“ Hurrah !” he said, “ it’s not so bad after all. I thougul 
it was odd if their horses could keep up that breakneck 
speed much longer, Sorry to interrupt you.” ho added, 
addressing the seeming postilion, “ but here’s a crown to 
drink to the capture of*Dick Turpin and Lis associates ! 
Tell her ladyship I am sorry I was obliged to interrupt 
her in her journey.” 

“Many thanks to you, sir!” said Dick, touching 
his forehead and pocketing the five-shilling piece. “ Keep 
straight on Hong the road, and you can't help but over- 
take them.” 


1 


CHAPTER DC0XI2L 


fOGHWAYKEa 


DK3CIUB&. _>HE BlANXF.Xt EJ WHICH TUB 
DISPOSE OF THE CHAISE. 

With a sudden bound. Mr. Wriggles and his party 
started off upon what may bo truly' termed their “ wild- 
goose chase.” 

Dick smacked his whip after the manner of posti- 
lions, and away rolled the post-chaise. 

There was r ow every encouragement for the highway- 
men to proceed, for they wore iuoreasing their distance 
from their foes at a prodigious rate, j 

“ You did that well, Dick. I am bound to confess,” cried 
Tom fifing, as soon as he believed it was safe for him to 
speak — “ it was capital !” 

“ 1 can’t help laughing myself,” was the reply. 

“ I should think not Have you really got the crown- 
pieco ?” “ •, d 

< Yes — nere it is.” -j 

* Wejh if old Wriggles should really find out that 
he has been ec deceived — that he has actually put a com 
into your hand— be will be almost mad ; depend upon it he 
will never forgive you.” 

“I suppose not though that does not trouble me. 
He would not have forgiven me as it was, so a little 
more cause for enmity cannot make much di, *w 
once.” 
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suppose you are rignc. ’ . 

«. j es.' Tell Maud that all’s well— that the danger is 

entirely past.” , , , 

Tom leant back in the scat, and fcpoko to her. 

But Maud heard him net. 

When the danger w»'. over, her strength completely 
gave wav, and she fainted. 

Of this, however. Tom was not aware. 

He turned towards his leader, and 6aid: 

“Now Dick, how are we to act ?” 

“I can only think of one thing,” was the reply, 1 and 
that is to drive on with this carriage with all our 
might.” 

“ But where to ?" , , 

41 Anywhere away from Wriggles — we can t make too 

much speed just at present.” ... 

“How long do you thiukit will be before »e aieoover* 
the trick that has t«en played him ?” 

S*. 152.— Butci «s*s. 


“ That is hard to say ; he will find out that we have cot 
passed the next village where ho will ca.l for »iesu 

“ But he may suspect we have turned off across the 

meadows.” . . A . „„ 

“ Or,” added Claude, “ he may oy some accident or 
other learn wdat has taken place. ' , 

“ Yes, but that can only happen U he finds one 0. the 

servants.” . . .. . . 

“ True, and from where I left them I thinK. that is 

hardly likely.” . ... . 

“ Any way,” said Dick, “ W3 must dnve on — it will not 

do to pause.” 

“ It will soon be daylight,” said Tom,— “ morning is com- 
inr* fast, and do not forget Sixteen-String Jack will 
to D the forest, and, if he finds us absent, will wonder whai 
has happened.” . . , ,, ., . . 

“80 Ire will, and now you speak of it, I really mink 
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Best and safest place that wp could go to would ba ; the 
cave in tho forest.” 

“ Surely you are jesting ?” 

“ No I am not, 1 am in sober earnest. The officers have 
driven ns away, and the chanced am a thousand foene if 
they think we should have the hardihood to go hack again 
to the very same quarters.’’ > " m 

“I like tho idea.” said Claude, “Eoldnes3 has dbrie a 
great deal for us to-night, and may do more.” 

“At any. rate,” sail Dick, “some one would have *0 
go to the forest in order to meet with Jack. If he knows 
where tho public-house is- situated, and all preparations 
are made for our arrival there, wo may perhaps be induced 
to start without delay .” 

“A ’bother w ; ll certainly bo mado about this post- 
cliaise,” said Tom King. '“Tlio more l think, tho more 
certain I feel of it. I feel inclined to return to tho forest 
again ; but I should recommend that we drive this chaise 
in quite an opposite direction, then get out and ride 
away, leaving it there for anyone to find.” 

“That would certainly be destroying tne clue,” said 
Dick Turpin, “and if we left tho chaise anywhere near 
the forest, It would of eourso direct old Wriggles’saatteu- 
tion to it.” 

After somo more discussion this plan was decided 
upon. - T 

Coming at length to a road that branched oil to tho 
right, they turned down it and rattled away across the 
country at a pretty good pace. 

Tho horses still kept- up bravely, notwithstanding the ; 
distance they had already inn. 

While, however, driving in a westerly direction, Dick 
kept going further and further south, so that they should ; 
not have a very long gallop across the country to the - 
forest. . - • ( ... - tv 1 

At length, about an hour or rather more before day- 
break, they stopped at a spot wke.ro two roads intersected 
each other. .... j ’•> *.„ --th] < ' : -J 

They paused in tho very centra of the square apace thus 
formed. 

It was a lonely, out-of-the-way pi ace, and they took 
good care to satisfy themselves that no one was at hand 
to observe their proceedings. 

Dick sprang hastily from tho saddle, and went to tho 
chaise door. 

Qp'hing it, ho found Maud just recovering from her 
fainting lit. 

,f Safe !” she exclaimed— 11 you arc safe I”. ■ 

“Yes, and unhurt,” was tho reply; “so arc the rest. 
We have thrown tho officers off tne seen'; entirely, and 
now we shall be safe for some timo to come.” 

“Must I alight hero?” 

• l Yes, descend at ouoo. Wo will scon be in readiness 
to start again.” 

“ And your destination 2” 

“ Tlie cave in lipping FoVest." 

Dick hastily assisted Maud to descend from the post- 
chaise. 

Then he pulled off the clothing which had served so 
well to disguise him from his foes. 

His two comrades did tho same. 

Their own coats arid hats they had placed inside tlie 
post-chaise, and they assumed thc-m without further loss 
of time. * ■ .* ‘ , 

Black Bess and the other two horses were released 
from the harness, and saddled in readiness for tho 
road, . r 

Ono horse then remained, and for a minute or so. 
they were undecided as to what they should do with 
it. 

Eventually, However, they determined to take this steed 
with them 

In time to come it might prove useful, 

“ Well, now, Dick,” exclaimed Claude Duval, “ what 
mo we to do with this clothing 
He alluded to the garments' that ha«l- been taken from 
the coachman and footman. 

“ I don't know— roll them up iuto a bundle and put them 
inside tho chaise.” . 

“But, before a couple of hours elapse, this chaise will bo 
ound, and the discovery of this apparel wiU give them the 
Key to tho mystery of the whole affair?? 

• What do you propose, then, Claude ?" 

“ Why, simply this ; Let us put them altogether into 


the chaise, lying them lightly one upon tho other, and th«» 
set lire to the lot.” . , 

“But tho chaise would bo burned. • 

' “ Well, very likely,; and if so, what matters it ?” 

“ It seems odd to burn a vehicle.” 

“And you will find,” said Claude, “that it will attract 
no slight amount of attention, and will very likely throw 
people off tho scent altogether.” 

“Then let it be so. I am indifferent about it.” 

All these articles were thrown lightly .into the 
post-chaise, at the bottom of which was a quantity of 
straw, „ 4 ... . >' 1 * r ■" " -'"t . -A 

Claude pet fire to the mass. in several places. 

It blazed u|) quickly.'. *' . ", 

■He closed the doors of the post-chaise, but lowered the 
windows, so that there should be plenty of draught to fan 
the flame. ,. t% a. p| 

“Now, then,” he cried, springing into his paddle, “the 
sooner wo aro away the better. That post-chaise seems 
to me like so much tinder-— it wIU bo all in a blazo in less 
than ten minutes?’ 

llis companions were all seated, and in readiness to 
start- / St. _* 

Tom King was leading tho fresh horse by the 
bridle. •• • • - 

All the animals wero greatly exhausted, yet eome kind 
of instinct seemed to toll them what was their destina- 
tion, for, as if by a sudden effort, they summoned up all 
their., remaining strength and sot forward at a rattling 
pace. 1 , , • 

“ Look back,” said Claude, presently — “ look back 
That will be a bewildering discovery for anyone to mr.k j 
1 rather think.” .-■>• k 

His comrades did look back, and then they saw a gre- 
blaze ascending into the air. jx . , 

Claude's words were verified, and there was every pro 
batility that before anyono could hasten to tho spot to 
.ascertain the cause of the conflagration tho vehicle would 
be entirely consumed; - X - r* ' 

Auxious to arrive at tho cave not only before daybreak 
but belore Sixteen-String Jack, our friends continued 
to push onwards, meeting with no interruption by 
tho way, and seeing nothing whatever of the .police 
officers. 

How far Mr. Wriggles went that night along tho high- 
road before ho discovered tho trick that had been played 
him, or whether ho did discover it, was more than thej 
could tell. . - 

At last tho old trees of tho forest met their welcome 
.gaze. .--'S’-", ?*•••»>} •< -f ■' ' .*• . 

11 Wo shall be ail right now,” said Dick, “ ono thing only 
provided.” , r 'J, > 

fl And what is that ?” 

“ I don't tliink it a likely event, but yet somo police 
officers may be lingering iu tho vicinity.” 

11 We must take the risk of that,” replied Tom King 
“Anyhow, wo must And Sixteen-String Jack — without 
him wo can do nothing. I trust ho has nut fallen unex- 
pectedly into any danger.” 

This w as a serio us affair, and unconsciously all quickened 
their pace. 

Tho little open space in front of the cavern was at length 
reached. | ' 5 “ ’ 

There were no signs that the officers had penetrated to 
this sp>-t at all. 

By this timo the dawn had fairly come, and even in the 
forest, objects could bo distinguished easily. 

But although they looked carefully around them, and 
although they uttered a signal-sound whioh Sixteen-String 
Jack well understood, they failed tope revive anything of 
their missing comrade. 

" 7 ~: ~ „y 1 : I 

CHAPTER DUCKY. 

RELAT ES WIIAT ILVTPKXED TO S1XTEEN-STK1KG JACK 
AFA’KE IQS DEPAKTUKK l'RoJU THE WHITE HORSE IKK. 

We intend now, for a. time, to follow the fortunes oi Six- 
teen-String Jack, who wo last left m a situation of con- 
siderable peril. , 

11c believed, and so did Matthew, that if he slipped out 
quietly intoDrury Lane, that ho should bo able to make 
his way quietly and unsuspected!/ k> the stable wrier* 
ho had left his horse 
... . ' . i • 
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But that anticipation was not realised. 

Several police officers, who, by Jim Lickfold’e instmo- 
•ions, had been placed on the watch outside the White 
iloiso Inn, perceived the dark figura of the highwayman 
as he glided swiftly along the street. 

Then one of them had cried out in c. loud voice : 

“ That’s him — -that’s him !” 

The cry reached to his nearest companion, and lie com- 
municated it to the next. ' • 

Whistles wore blown and rattles sprung, sc that ;u 
the space of a few seconds only after the first. alarm had 
been given, there was a perfect cproar in the rear. 

Sixteen-String Jack, when he heard the officer cry out, 
knew in a moment that he was recognised. 

He did not wait for any further proceedings -to b- 1 
taken, but set off at a rapid run. 

tie knew that flight alone could save him, and that 
ev^ry second now was of immense importance. 

He drew in his breath hard, and set off at a pace iliat 
promised soon to leave (he officers in the rear. 

It was now, however, growing towards morning end 
those people whose occupation compelled them to rise 
early were already abroad in the streets. 

They heard the police officers crying out ! 

V A. highwayman— a highwayman ! A hundred pounds 
reward! ! (Stop him — stop him ! A highwayman I” 

This was enough to make them forget tho ordinary 
business in which they were engaged. 

Actuated by one impulse, they all took up the eiy and 
joined in the chase. 

Altogether tho police officers numbered about half a 
dozen. , ~ _ 

They led the way, and hohind them came a yelling 
shouting troop of disorderly folks. 

Sixteen-String Jack knew that the distance he had to ran 
was not great. 

This, aud the fact that ho wa*> well acquainted with 
every court and alley in the neighbourhood, lent him a 
kind of confidence. 

Despite of his exertions, the officers kept much closer 
behind. him than he could have wished. 

When near tho t«p of Drurv Lane, however, he found 
he had gained a tolerable advantage — an advantage, 
nevertheless, that hewas destined to lose. 

A watchman, who had been awakened by the tumult, 
suddenly stepped forward with outstretched arms. 

“Aisydoesit, me darliut! he cried. “Bcdad now, 
there yon are!” 

Jack saw this man appear. 

He know that he could not possibly avoid a collision. 

He knew as well, that even at the best, precious moments 
must be lost in struggling with him. • 

Luckily ho had presence of mind enough tc do the 
very best thing ho could. 

lie accelerated his speed, and came with such force 
against the watchman that he could not withstand the 
shock. 

Down ho went backwards, as though ho had been 
struck with a battering-ram. 

Hut ho strove hard to clasp Jack in his arms, and 
succeeded in taking a firm hold. 

He might have held the highwayman thero until the 
others came up but for one circumstance. 

That was, in falling backwards with such force, his 
head had come into violent contact with the edge of the 
kerbstone, and, hard as his skull might be, it proved 
softer than the stone. 

There was an ominous crash, a gasping sound, aud then 
the watchman relaxed his hold, and his hands foil power- 
less by Ids side. ' 

With the quietness oi thought Jack was on It's legs 
again, and rushing off at full speed. 

"But the officers had gained upon him considerably, end 
now they shouted one to the other in tones of triumph. 
Jack towed himself to greater and greater efforts. 

Ho knew the stablo was almost within sight, tod 
doubted not that the ostler would have his horse ail ready 
for him. „ ' * 

If such proved to be the case, and he could once guru 
the saddle, he felt he should not, care. • 

Ho could laugh then at his foes. 

Their chase would bd an impotent ouo. 

On— on he bounded, his legs evory new aud then 

trembling beneath him. 

o- 


nis heart beat so violently with the exertion that it 
seemed as though it would burst. 

But his destination was in sight, and the efforts he 
made to reach it before his pursuers were incredible. 

Banting and exhausted, he at length paused l-eioro the 
gateway. 

It opened io a touch. 

His breath was gone, but yet ho managed to gasp 
out : 

11 Ostler — ostler, quick —quick !” 

Ti e man was there on the watch for his arrival. 

'‘Here you are, sir,” he cried, and never did tones 
sound raoio welcome in Jack’s ears. 

Tho ostler came across the yard loading the horse by 
the bridle. 

It was already saddled aud in perfect readiness for the 
road. 

“ Hero," said Jack, a* he sprang upon his horse’s back, 
“ take this — here’s a guinea fof you.” 

He tossed it So the ostler while he spoke. 

By Hlris time, however, the officers had reached tho 
gate. 

They imagined, no doubt, that they would find it 
secured against them. 

But they were iu error. 

With fuli force they dashed themselves agaiust it, and 
with great difficulty prevented themselves iroru falling to 
the ground. 

Jack drew a couple of pistols from his holsters, and held 
them ready for immediato use. 

As soon as he saw the gate open he touched his horse 
with the spur. 

The gallant creature obeyed it well. 

With one bound he dashed across the yard. 

The officers were only just in time to draw aside and 
prevent themselves from being struck down by its 
hoofs 

“Stop uiitK 1 .” they yelled — “shut the gate — stop him P 
But it was too lato to give this order. 

Tho gates were already wide open, and too many 
people were crowding at the entrance for them to be closed 
again. 

But several shots were fired, one of which passed com- 
pletely through Jack’s hat. 

He discharged both his pistols in return, aud again 
urged his horse forward. 

borne of the people mado a vain and indecisive effort to 
stop the horse’s furious career. 

Most drew aside to escape from danger, and those who 
were foolhardy enough to try to carry out their intention, 
were struck dowu to the earth and trampled underfoot. 

“Safe!” said Sixteen-String Jack, patting his horse on 
the neck as he spoke. “ On — on — quick — a few moments 
now will place me out of danger !” 

The police officers were maddened at the defeat they 
had sustained. 

But the boldest and most resolute of tnem immediately 
went into the stables and seized upon the horses that hap 
pened to he there. 

Some little time was lost in saddling them, for they did 
not know where to find the necessary articles, and the 
ostler had disappeared. 

When they rode out into Bloomsbury Fields they looked 
around them on all sides. 

But not' a vestige of the highwayman could be seen. 
Sixteen-String Jack pushed his horse forward at the 
very top of its speed. 

He knew that if for a few momGnts he continued at a 
rapid rate he should get quite out of the reach of his 
enemies. 

At length he tightened the rein and allow® I his Loras 
to moderate his pace. 

There was a hill before him, up which he allowed the 
animal to walk, and on gaining the top he paused. 

Before him in the east he could detect those signf 
which indicated that tho new day was close at hand. 
Behind him thero was a most extensive pr ospect. 
lie shaded his eye3 with his hands, and looked long 
and serntinisingly in tho direction in }> ic h he had 
come. 

But of bis enemies ho saw nothing, and fc horefore with 
a foaling of satisfaction he set his horse once more jb 
motion.'takirig his way in a direct lino aero Sb the country 
for Epping Forest. 
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“I shall reach it before daybreak," he muttered '* I 
•m euro I shall. It will not do to enter it afterwards 
Forward— forward !’’ 


CHAPTER Db’CXXI. 

TK* POLICE OFFICERS WILL NOT ALLOW SIXTEEN-STRING 
JACK TO REMAIN IN EFFING FOREST. 

Tiie road to Eppiug was smooth, and so Jack’s liorso re- 
sponded willingly to the impulse forward that he gave 
it. 

Down the hill at a long, stretching gallop it went, and 
then away, with unabated speed, over the lcv.il country. 

It was the liottr, too, when people are least likely to be 
abroad ; and so it is not wonderfnl jg.at during the whole 
of his gallop the gallant highwayman did not meet with a 
single person. 

At length, somewhat suddenly, he paused not far from 
the spot where Mr. Wriggles had ordered his men to come 
to a halt. 

Just then it was beginning to get light. 

Although darkness still prevailed, yet it was possible 
to sec objects close at hand with a certain degree of dis- 
tinctness. 

Jack paused, for he had the road to cross before he 
could enter that part of the forest in which the cave was 
situated and he never ventured to cross it until he had 
satisfied himself that there was no one in view. 

On the present occasion he looked searchingly around 
him. 

But all was still. 

At a walking pace, he emerged from the trees on to the 
roadway. 

And then, happening by chance to look down upon the 
ground, ne saw something which caused him to check his 
steed abruptly. 

A light raiu had fallen several hoars before, rendering 
the sandy ground just soft enough to receive and retain 
the impression of footprints. 

All round about Jack could see the marks made by the 
iron-bound hoofs of many horses. 

It almost seemed as though a troop had halted there, 
and that the horses had prauccd about for some time 
before they could be brought to a complete standstill. 

Sixteen-String Jack sat in the saddle watching 'nlsc 
marks for several seconds. 

He was wondering to himself what they could met! 

Some kind of presentiment came over his mind that 
during his absence from the forest the police officers had 
made an attack, and perhaps discovered his friends hiding- 
place. 

Then, all at once, there darted into his mind the recollec- 
tion of what he had seen when on his way to London. 

“ I ought to have thought of that before," he said. 
“ These officers I saw wore certainly proceeding in this 
direction, though then 1 never imagined their destination 
was the forest.” 

Jack now felt some doubt and hesitation as to what he 
should do. 

Certainly, the most reasonable thing appeared to repair 
at once to the cave. 

liut the officers might be in ambush among the trees— 
might follow in his footsteps, or perhaps the cave was 
already discovered, and his companions slain or captured 

In this state of uncertainty he felt he could not possibly 
remain, and so, dismounting, he took hold of the bridle, 
and made his way on foot, in as direct a line as he could, 
for Turpin’s Cave. 

Ho reached it without seeing anything of his foes. 

A deep, unbroken silence reigned all around him. 

He paused in the centre of the little open space, and 
then the aspect of the spot showed him that something 
was amiss. 

Not without some deliberation, be uttered the signal 
which was so well understood by his comrades, and 
waited for a response. 

But none came. 

“ They have gone,” he said — “fled ! I hope no worse 
nas happened to them than to be compelled to flee from 
the police officers.” 

Encouraged by the silence, he uttered the signed 
ogain. 

But, as before, be failed to meet with a response. 


Then, looking down upon the ground, he saw upon the 
turf the marks that had been left by the horses’ feet. 

Ho traced them iti a certain direction, and was irresist- 
ibly led to the conclusion that Lis comrades bad beon 
compelled to heat a precipitate retreat. 3 

ir.l could see, however, no signs of strife or of slaughter. 

He would not have been surprised had he seen upon 
the turf several dark-red spots of blood. 

While pursuing theso investigations a loud whistle 
suddenly assailed his ears. 

lie started, and, as if governed by a kind of instinct, 
sprang immediately into the saddle. 

It was well that he changed his position so quickly as 
lie did, for the whistle was almost instantly succeeded by 
the sharp explosion of a pistol. 

A bullet whistled past him, but Sixteen-String Jack 
was unhurt. 

He gave one glanco behind him. and caught sight of the 
forms of several officers among the trees. 

More than this he did not wait to see, but, clapping 
spurs to his horse, rode off at a headlong rate. 

The cries in the rear grew faiuter and fainter, until at 
length, when Sixteen-String Jack emerged from the 
forest, they had ceased altogether. 

To pause now would be a most dangerous thing 
to do. 

As to the number of the officers in the forest, he could 
form no idea. 

There seemed only one course open to him, and that 
was flight. 

But where ? 

Already in the east could be seen that faint, leaden 
coloured gleam of light, showing that the day had 
begun. 

To be pursued over the country during daylight would 
be perilous in the utmost degree, and yet there seemed no 
help for it. 

Jack slackened his speed a little after he emerged from 
the forest, and while these reflections were passing 
through his mind he was looking around him as carefully 
as he could. 

Nothing of an alarming character met Lis view, how- 
ever. 

But again he heard those sounds that indicated the 
approach of his foes. - 

Once more he galloped on, and then, when he looked 
back, once more he saw that three police officers had 
emerged from the forest, and wore making every effort to 
overtake him. 

But Jack had gained a considerable advantage, and it 
was not likely that it would be lost through any want of 
effort on his part. 

Slowly and slowly the day broke, 

The clouds rolled away from the east to tho west, 
leaving the clear blue sky visible. 

All around over the landscape, as far as the eye could 
roach was peacefulness and quiet. 

All objects, animate and inanimate, seemed asleep, with 
the exception of the highwayman, who was riding for hia 
life, and the police officers who were in search of 
him. 

The leaden hue in the east gave place to a ruddy tinge, 
showing that tho sun would ero long make his appear- 
ance. 

“HI had only arrived at the forest a little earlier,” Jack 
thought “ I might then, under cover of the darkness, 
have escaped ; but this country is so flat and open that 
the officers will bo able to seo me for miles, and to hang 
on in tho rear, gutting reinforcements from time to 
dime.” 

' Up to the present moment Jack had galloped on at 
random, having no particular destination in view, and 
being actuated ouly by the desire to get out of the -each 
of his pursuers. 

But now, all at once, be remembered the directions that 
had been given by old Matthew concerning the public- 
house that Tom Davis had taken. 

“ It will not do to go there with the officers at my 
heels,” he muttered; “l?ut, nevertheless, it will be a 
place of refuge for me. I can’t gallop about all tho 
day. I must shake those fellows off, and then, along 
with Tom Davis, I shall be able to find shelter until night- 
fall.” 

There was somethin# assuring i»> *hi« nroepect. and 
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Sixteen-String Jack looked around him for some means of 
getting out of sight of his pursuers. 

Could he only do that, and then change hie oovae, hie 
safety would be almost insured. 

Tho distance to Ealing was not so very great, and, tired 
as his hor3e was he was quite confident, if fortune 
favoured him, that he should be able to reach it long before 
the business ot the day had begun. 

Looking across the country towards Highgat# and 
Hornsey, Jack perceived a plantation belonging to some 
gentleman’s estate. 

He knew the spot well, and was well aware that the 
trees were planted thickly enough together to screen 
him from observation could he succeed in plunging 
among them, while, at the same time, their growth 
was not so dense as to prevent him from making his way 
rap idly from one end to the other. 

Towards this he directed his horse’s head. 

From time to time he looked back. 

But although the officers were a long way in the 'car, 
yet, nevertheless, they were in sight. 

Jack knew these men would have the perseverance to 
keep at his heels as long as they saw him, in the hope 
of presently coining to a more thickly-populated part 
of the country where they would bo able to obtain assist- 
ance. 

It would be then that tho chase would be in icality, 
and when the danger to Sixteen-String Jack would be 
greatest 

CHAPTER DCCXXII. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK ARRIVES AT THE THREE 8HDIRS. 

At length Sixteen-String Jack reached the plantation, 
and plunged immediately among the trees. 

During his gallop ho had made up his mind to all 
his actions, and therefore, without delay, he turned 
his horse’s head round and rode through the trees 
in the very direction in which the officers were com- 
ing. 

Ho knew that they had seen him enter, and calcu- 
lated they would mark the precise spot and enter there 
themselves. 

In the meanwhile he would double upon his course, 
and emerge from that end of it that was nearest the 
forest. 

This manceuvre he carried into execution. 

It was not, however, without a certain amount of 
anxiety that he pulled up his horse at the extremity 
of the plantation, and waited for the officers to come 
up. 

Should they by any mean3 guess his intentions, or 
should they take it into their heads to enter the 
plantation at that point, liis predicament would be 
dangerous, and all tho long start he had gained would 
be lost, even if his capture was not the immediate re- 
sult. 

Taking care to keep out of sight, yet, nevertheless, 
choosing a position that enabled him to command a view 
of the surrounding country, Sixteen-String Jack waited 
in suspense. 

At no great distance he perceived the officers riding 
with redoubled $pe°d towards the plantation. 

Now that the highwayman was out of their sight 
they were beginning to apprehend they should loso him 
altogether. 

Just as Jack had expected, the officers rode on until 
they reached that part of the plantation where he had 
made his entrance. 

He waited a minute or two so as to allow them to get 
fairly under the shadow of the trees, and then he rode 
boldly out. 

“A sharp push will do it now," he said. “Some ti ,e j 
must elapse before the officers can force a way through ' 
tho plantation either one way or tho other, and bef or» 
that time elapses, I trust I shall be opt of sight.' 1 

Again he spurred his horse, this tin:e without any ***■- 
guise, making his way direct for his destination. 

When the sun nad gained a considerable altitude, he 
stopped and looked back. 

The plantation was just visible in the distance, but that 
was all. 

Of his enemies be oould see nothing what aver. 


“ Safe at last !” he said. “ Now, I trust, all will he 
well. Yet the sooner I reach tho inn the better. I must 
get there before many people are abroad.” 

Few people were met by Jack during the remainder of 
his journey, and these consisted only of peasants who 
wore setting out to their daily toil. 

Many stared at him in surprise. 

But no further notice was taken. 

It was about an hour after thl*. and about seven 
o’clock <n the morning, when Sixteen- String Jack fairly 
found himself upon Ealing Common. 

Tins was at that time a place of vmy considerable ex- 
tent, and not the small, continually-itecreasing piece of 
ground that it is now. 

In many places there were deep pits, and other rugged, 
dargerous excavations in the soil. 

Dense furze bushes, too, covered it iu many parts, while 
hero and there would be a clump of trees. 

Then would come a smooth piece of green turf, which 
looked all the more pleasant and delightful from the con- 
trast with the other portions and with the broad, dusty 
high-road that completely intersected the common. 

This was the road from London to Oxford, perhaps the 
one most travelled of any around tho metropolis. 

A dark, unfavourable, dismal, terrifying place was 
Ealing Common to all travellers. 

It had been for upwards of a generation, for it was 
there, in Charles the Second’s time, that Claude Duval 
was fondest of taking up his position. 

On the morning when Jack reached it, he could not 
help noticing how pleasant and peaceful, and beautiful it 
looked. 

But at that time his mind was oppressed with too many 
subjects for anxious thought for him to bestow more than 
a passing glance upon any of the beauties of nature that 
were around him. 

For his own part, he considered he was comparatively 
safe. 

But about his companions he felt anxious in the ex- 
treme. 

The more he thought of their sudden and mysterious 
disappearance the more alarmed he grew, and, by the time 
he had crossed the common, he had come to the conclu- 
sion that the worst had happened. 

Bearing in mind the directions old Matthew had given 
him, Sixteen-String Jack at length found the narrow lane 
that had been described. 

He proceeded along it for some distance, looking out on 
all sides for some indications of a dwelling. 

But as he advanced, the place looked more and more 
lonely. 

T he trees grew more closely together, and the whole 
scene rapidly assumed a deserted aspect. 

Then he paused, for on his right hand there was a 
narrow turning that was scarcely wide enough to bo 
called a road. 

Years seemed to have elapsed since any pedestrians or 
vehicles had travelled over ii. 

It was thickly overgrown with grass, and the deep 
ruts that had been left long ago by some heavy cart 
were now filled up by moss of a beautiful green 
colour. 

At tie corner of this lane or by-road there was some- 
thing that looked like the ruins of a finger-post. 

The upright part remained in tolerable preservation, 
though it seemed gradually nodding to the ground. 

By some means or other it had lost its perpendicu- 
larity. 

One of the projecting arms had been broken off, and 
the other was so weatherbeaten and so overgrown with 
that strange kind of vegetation which spreads itself over 
wood that remains in damp places, that it was impossible 
to tell what words might have been on it. 

*• This must be the place,” said Jack, after gazing at it 
for a moment. “ Well, I’m euro it’s retired enough — 
rather too much so if anything ; it might cause suspicion 
if anyone was found dwelling in such a place.” 

At present, however, no signs of tue inn could be 
seen 

Sixteen-String Jack rode past the finger-post, and for a 
considerable distance along the grass-grown roae 
Then suddenly coming to a bend in it, he all at one* 
found himself in front of the inn. 

A quaint, curious-looking, old-fashioned place it was— 
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ob .3 that would have made a rare study for an artist’s j alter you had taken your departure- Yes, that’s the only 
rVcii ' . ; explanation I can give of the affair.” 

Fro' a a stout beam of wood that projected from tho “ Well," continued Jack, with good luck I escaped, 
builuin-’’ was suspended a signboard of eccentric shape. and made my way back to Epping Forest to commum- 

it was now black and moss-grown with age, and only a csio the news to my comrades. On getting there, how- 
few marks could l» . seen here aud there upon it, but net ever, X found that during my absence the officers had, by 
sufficient for anyono to ascertain whether originally there some means ok other, .discovered their retreat, and made 
had been a representation pf three spiders. an attack upon them." 

For the most part tho building was composed of wood. 11 rind tho result ?” asked Tom Davis, anxiously— “ the 

The pointed roofs were covered with red tiles,, which result?" 

. 11 . > i *n n f i tt - a s il- T — 


showed out in excellent contrast with the mass of dark- 
coloured trees, in which tho buildiug itself was literally 
embosomed. ■* S - ' 

AH this, Sixteen-String Jack took in at a glance ; no 
nad no opportunity then for further examination, for, with 


“ That is more than I can tell you.’ 1 
‘j Do you not know ; 

“ I do not — but I fear the worst J 1 ' 

“Did you go right into the forest?" 

“ I did — to the cavo whero we had been staying. 


a cry of welcome on his lips, Tom Davie sprang forward ! found evident traces of their having left, aud soon after- 

. ... i • i J — I TTr^r*rIa xxro c /O-iooa/I ftwftTT Tyvt frmr nnliiJA nffir»Ava 


and placed his hand upon his horse’s bridle. wards was chased away by four polico officers.” • 

¥ j 0 yuu have fouml me out. Jack?” he said, in a hearty • “ rind where are they ?" ■> , - ' , 1 % 

voice, and with a smile upon his lips. “ Well I ?m glad “ With much Iroublo I shook thorn off, and, as I firmly 
and pleased to see you! Whero are the rest?" believe, succeeded in getting here without being noticed 

Jack shook his heal. by anyone.”-'' . ' ", - ' 

Arid then, for tho first time, Tom Davis noted tho .lock “ Well, Jack, I am glad you are safe and unhurt. You 

of deep gloom that had settled itself upon it. Have had some narrow escapes. Let us hope that the 

s You have no bad news to tell me, surely?” no others have been equally fortunate with yourself. 

sa i d . : . ‘ I am afraid of it,” returned Jack. “Somethinj 


8a id. ‘ I am afraid of ’t,” returned Jacir. ‘‘ Something seems 

“i have,” was the reply— “nothing but bad news, and tc tell me that things have gone altogether wrong.” 

it seems to me that you are most tc blame in the • And the blame, it seems, chiefly rests with me,” said 

affair.” Tom Davis. , .. - • < . * ' 

«» i hope not !” said Davis, anxiously. “ But come, J ack, f Well, no— I can’t say that it does You acted for the 

pray don’t keep me in suspense, but tell me what has best according to your belief, and for that you cannot be 
happened ?” - blamed.” 

“Win', as you are aware, when Tom King paid you “ Well, Jack, what’s your, next proceeding ?”■ 

that visit ho forgot to make any arrangement with you -That’s what we must talk about during the remainder 

for a seeond meeting, and yon did not tell him where- o the day. I , 1 

abouts this inn was situated.” ' Bet n ot here, though,” said Tom Davis. • -Come with 

•I know I did uot,’ was the reply. “ I forgot it at tho me, and I will show yon tne way to the stables- after 
time aud so did he.” that we can go indoors and sit down. If we talk tho 

„ « Yory likely, and nothing could bo said about that; matter pycr, we shall, in ail probability, come to some 
but Low rame you to leave your liuuso without letting us conclusion.’’ 


know where we were to And you ?” *” I hope so. Load the way. . 

“I will tell you,” said Tom Davis. “ My neighbours This conversation Bad taken placo m tho little open 

began to grow exceedingly curious and suspicious about space in front of tho inn door. 

me ; they found I was prospering, and could not exactly Tom Davis now walked towards tho corner of the 
make out how it was. Then I believe soruo of them per- building. 

- • j m nm'/l Vv^ci +V»^q ✓mV- .Tapir f nl 1 rtwnn . 


ceiYcd Tom King when ho paid his visit, and this cir- 
cumstance, simpb as it was. attracted tho whole o* their 
curiosity.” 


Jack followed. 

Passing through somo gates, they entered a largo yard, 
round which were built maniy sheds, but all of them in a 


“No doubt it would, but still you ought to nave decaying, dilapidated condition. 


adopted some means cf letting us know.” 


Of these, somo were used for stables, and others for 


“ What means could I adopt? I 3mcw you wero in placing vehicles, or anything else that required to bo 
Epping Forest, it is true, but not in which part ; and by stowed away. _ 

going in tho direction of it I might comprouiiso myself Tom Davis pushed open a door, and they entered on 
and you ; therefore I left my home as speedily as possible, of the sheds. 

and gave out that I should not return. This was only to Sixteen-String Jack was pleased d how attentive 

remove suspicion, and every night since then I have made and careful Davis had beer >Iu ring the few days tLat Ire 
It mv business to journey there and to keep a sharp look- had occupied tk' inn; 

, J _ J.-*' it « ..... rrUa .... 1 


out dose by, so as to see if any of you came to my 
house.” 


CHAPTER DOOXXIII. 


TJj« „„ables had been got into perfect readiness, aud 
sno one kilo which he led Jack’s horse was as comfortable 
as anyone could wish. 

“ You arn not in the mood to examine this old place, 
aud to hear an .account of if now,” said Tom Davis < “nor 


La_ do I foci inclined to irivo it to you. I am anxious that we 

\0H UAVXS resolves to rAi a Ms:T TO old M * _ & j 1 ould talk over Dicit’s probable position.” - : 

u And did you go thcro last night ? asked Jack. • Sp urn L' ; , . 

“I did. I have not long returned.” Jacks horse was placed in the stable, and Lad all its 


it Then how happens it that I did not see you, o/, j wants attended to. 


ra ^That 1 fs affiysteryf Ieanonly account for it by sup- these duties myself; wo shall then be better provided 

posing «;ou arrived there first and' hastened off- hatl’y or against detection.” 

waited, you would certainly have seen me.” u 0f course we anally . # t . 

it But! knew nothing of that,” said Jack—" and 5 was “II will much diminish tne risk ; and I know something 
afraid to stay, lest suspicion should be excited *.'M the about it you .will find.” . . ... £ „ 

only thin*' that lay in my power, and that was ade *_-I will help, said Jack, and that wrl save lime. 
StoDiwyte.” • The horse was well .groomed* and bad every attoswoa 

^ 1<3a ^ y vcntBXe ther0 ^ A . t ’• - fl' Sixteen-String Jack being well, aware of ir.e. impor- 

“ some' fearfully usm>„ escapes," wplied WmaU 4 done, they crossed theyardaod 

i f.1- “ such as I would not rtillingly run the nsk of the puphc-lionse by a back door, , 

However, I saw Matthew, and ho told me where - They found Ellon busily engaged m the 

the inn was situated. ’ ' 'r'Ck b ^akfast. j ^ [ - ' ^ { „ ri. 


“I shall keep no ostler,” said Davis, “hut perform 


the inD was situated.” 

“ it’s strange news, Jack. 1 thought I cotud not 1c.'. o 


xv a A-ftw m mj u — — — . , i rp -r\ • 

failed to eoo yo u. I must have arrived a psomeut tj>o 1 I urn Uavi s. 

.-‘w-v-i- - % •js-x fi* ' 


“Wo must sit down and get something to oat,” said 
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** I have been out all night and have not tasiod any- 
thing, and am sick end faint for want of food,” replied | 
Jack, “ though I feel little inclination to tonoh any.” 

4! ait down' — sit down and eat,” said Tom Davis ; “ ft 
strikes! me that you will require all your energies and it 
is a cHty that you owe your friends to presexvo them.” 

Though breakfast was, under these circumstances, not. 
done very good justice to, still, after the meal, Jack felt 
disposed to look upon things from a less gloomy point 
of view. Cj'j 

“Where to look for them,” ho said, “I know not, nor 
m what direction to go ; it may be that they have all been 
captured.” 

‘ It is within the sounds of possibility, I admit,” said 
Davis ; “ and yet I scarcely think it.” 

“ Yet it seems to me necessary to ascertain whether it 
is actually the cas or not.” 

“ If so, then, I will put you at your ease as regards 
that.” 

“ By what means ?” 

“ Why, I will immediately set out for London ; the 
fact of my paying a visit to London will causo noithcr 
suspicion nor danger, while at. the samo Mms I shall 
easily be able to find out whether the capfesahaa taken 
place.” 

“ Yet you might be suspected.” 

“ I think not. I believe the danger of such a thing to 
be trifling. Bear in mind, if the capture has really taken 
place, the news of it will bo spread all over London in 
Us; than no time, so that I shall have no difficulty in 
finding it out.” 

“ 1 oil,” said Jack, “ I am inclined to think it would 
be best if you did go — wo should then know the 
worst.” 

“ We should, and if I find that your alarm was without 
ground, wej could decide afterwards what would be 
the best step to take in order to rejoin your com- 
rades.” 

“ Yes — stay'. When going to London, had you thought 
of paying a visit to Drury Lane ?” 

“ I had thought of it, but had not made hp my mind. 
I was wondering whether I should bo suspected.” 

“ I think it worth while to run tho risk,” said Jack. 
“ If you would only put the case to old Matthew, • and 
explain to him all that has occurred, rely upon it, he 
would show us some way out of our difficulty. I should 
have no hesitation in following liis advice.” 

“ That is a good thought, Jack — by far the best that 
we have had yet. .Now you are exhausted and weary — 
you must bo after the night you have passed through. 
While I am gone let me bog of you to lie down and get 
ail the rest and sleep you can,” 

Jack shook his head. 

“ You must,” he said, “ for probably to-night yon 
will require all your strength and energies. Who can 
tell what difficulties you may have to cope with ?” 

“ I will try to do so, Davis, and yon will make what 
speed you can to Drury Lane ; and if you find that they 
have not been captured, then ask old Matthew what I 
had bettor do.” 

“ I will. And now, in order that no time may be lost, 

I will say good bye.” 

“ How shall you reach London ?” 

“ By tha coach. It is not far from hero to tho London 
Road. In former days, before the now road was made, 
the coaches need to pass this very door. I shall be in 
tame, and in less than an hour I shall be in London.” 

“ Good !” said Jack. “ May von bo successful ! 
Farowcll! ’ 


CHAPTER DCCXXIV. 

0151 LICKFQLD, WITH HIS COHPANiONS, IS D1S- 
COVBBED IN THE CELLAR BY THE POLICE. 

Leaving Tom Dans to make his journey by moans of tha 
stage-coach, we will precede hitn to the White Ilorws, 
and relate some rather singular and amusing events that 
took place there. 

Of the search that was madej after Sixteen- String Jack, 
so soon after he emerged .from tho door, old Matthew 
remained m happy ignorance. ’ : 

He turned back to the bar, and, as all the customers had 


left and the house was shut up, he sat down by himself 
in the little back parlour, in order to have a little delibera- 
[tion upon the events of the last three or four hours. 

■ In order to assist Mm in his deliberations, he brewed 
himself a stiff glass of grog and lighted his pipe. 

On the whole, Matthow felt extremely well satisfied 
with himself. 

Sixteen-String Jack, lie believed, was in safety, and he 
had had a nico little game at tlie expense of the police 
oificer?.- 

•‘Doar me,” he said, “bow mad Jim Lickfold will bo 
when ho wakes up and finds he has made such a fool of 
himself ! Poor follow, I really fool quite sorry for him — 
I pity him now !” 

Old Matthew laughed at this idea ; but at the time his 
mouth happened to be full of smoke, so a quantity got 
into his throat, and ho was very nearly choked instead. 

“Aha !” ho exclaimed at length, with tho tears stand- 
ing in his eyes, “ how they listened to all that talc about 
tlic ale being so old — it was capital ! But, upon my word, 
I do think I Managed matters pretty well; yet let me 
stop ! Ah ! it’s well that thought occurred to me !” 

Old Matthow laid down Ms pipe, and took a final sip 
at his grog. 

“ It is not too late to remedy it,” he exclaimed, 
“ that’s one comfort ! So here goes to do it !” 

He hastily descended into the cellar as he spoke, 
availing himself of tho hole in the flooring. 

A most extraordinary noise assailed his cars as ho 
advanced to the cellar in which the officers were lying. 

It .was a concert of snores, proceeding from the noses 
of Jim Liokford and Ms companions. 

“ Ah ! they’re sound enough asleep, that’s certain !” 
was Matthew’s remark as ho hold up tho lantern and took 
a view of tho prostrate forms. “ It will be some time 
before they wako up ; and when they do, how particu- 
larly good-tempered Jim Lickford will be ! Aha ! it’s 
a good joke !” 

Old Matthew had descended into the cellar with a 
particular purpose in view. 

While smoking his pipe lie had all at once remembered 
that the. ale they had drunk was drugged. 

Now, in tho morning, it was not unlikely that some 
inquiry would be made — perhaps there would bo some 
suspicion as to the actual state of affairs. 

' It was in order to prevent liimsolf from getting into 
any trouble on this account that old Matthow des- 
cended into the collar. 

Going to the cask about which he had preached such 
an eloquent harangue, he turned on the tap, allowing 
the “ splendcd old coronation stingo ” to run wastefuliy 
on to the floor. 

It was soaked up directly by the sawdust, which lay 
there rather thickly. 

“ That’s tho ticket,” said Matthew. “ In an hour at 
the most all the ale will run out, and when there is no 
more left in the barrel they will ho rather puzzled, I 
fancy, to tell whether it was drugged or not. 

“1 didn’t feel at all easy about Jim Lickfold,” was 
Matthew’s next remark — “he drank about twice as 
much ale as I intended. Well, I only hope he will wake 
up ail rig] it. He’s got a strong constitution, so per- 
haps ho will get over it. Now the only thing I can do 
is to leave him alone, and let him sleep it out. 

With these words, Matthew made his way back Vo 
the bar again, and afterwards concluded he w ould ro- 
liro for a few hours’ rest before opening the house in 
the morning. 

Ho slept, rather later than usual, but at about eight 
o’clock he was aroused by a loud knocking at Ms front 
door. 

Hastily dressing himself, he descended, and found 
that a party of officers had assomolcd outside. 

They wero those who had so^unsuecossfully pursued 
Sixteen-String Jack. 

They wen part of Jim Licfcrold’s detachment, and 
had been left by that individual to keep guard outside 
tho Wifito Horse while he paid a visit to the interior. 

They marvelled greatly that their leader and Ms men 
should have remained there for so many hours, espe- 
cially aftoi the borne was shut up for the night. 

Thoy thought Jim Licbfold must have left during 
their absence, so they w*mt to the police office to mac* 
inquiries. 
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But there, of course, nothing had been heard, so tney 
were instructed to call at the White Horse and make in> 
quiries without delay. 

“And,” said the inspector, “here is a copy of a war- 
rant that has been issued against old Matthew for some 
time past. If you see any just cause, you may act upon 
it — it seems a very suspicious affair altogether !" 

“ Good morning, gentlemen,” said old Matthew to thr 
police officers, as soon as he had caught sight of them, 
iud making a smile and a bow while he spoke, “For wbat 
am I to attribute the pleasure of this early and unlooked- 
for visit ? ” 

“ Oh, none of your gammon ! We have come hese to 
know what you have done with Jim Lickfold and the 
officers who were with him.” 

Old Matthew shook hio head in a mysterious man- 
ner. 

“Come,” cried the officers, “stand aside and allow 
us to enter! We have authority to search for them!” 

“If you will allow me,” said old Matthew, coolly, “I 
will save you the trouble of searching entirely. I will 
take you direct to where they are.” 

“ Where they are ?” 

“ Yes — I spoke plainly, did I not ?” 

“You did. But we cannot, for the 'de of us, conceive 
what could induce Jim Lickfold to remain here for so 
long.” 

| It was a very powerful inducement indeed,” said 
old Matthew. “But come, I will show you where he 
is.” 

With these words old Matthew walked to the bar, and 
there lighted a can lie. 

“Now, then,” he said, “follow me. They’re down in 
the cellar.” 

The officers looked at each other in wonder. 

Old Matthew led the way to the regular flight of cellar 
steps, and descended. 

The whole troop of police officers kept close at his 
heels. 

He led them on until he came to the furthermost 
cellar. 

Then, holding the light above his head, he allowed them 
to take a view of the scene. 

“ What the devil is the meaning of this ?" asked ono of 
the officers. “ They are not asleep, surely — they must be 
dead ?” 

“ No — they are asleep,” said old Matthew — “just hark 
how they snore.” 

“ But you must explain this ! I insist upon your giving 
us an esp'anation immediately !” 

Old Mauhew shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I have no explanation to give,” he said. “ If you want 
to know what has happened, it strikes me the best you 
can do is to wait until they all wake up or elso to put an 
end to their slumber.” 

“Now, Mr. Gale,” said the officer, “you’ro treading ou 
very dangerous ground.” 

“Am 1 ?" said old Matthew, with a start, and looking 
down on to the sawdust. 

“Yes, you are. So mind what you’re about !” 

“Well,* really, yon are most unreasonable men, you 
officers. You ask me a question, and 1 answer it in the 
best way I can. You want to know something else, and 
1 tell you how to obtain your information.' What more 
would you have ?” 

“It’s suspicious — it is decidedly suspicious — and 111 
take care that it is fully investigated.” 

The officer stooped down, and, seizing hold of one of the 
officers, endeavoured to wake him. 

But the effort was a vain one. 

He shook him, and pinched him, and tried more violent 
measures still. 

But all to no purpose. 

The effects of the drug were not f.vereome so 
readily. 

“They’ve got their skins full,” said Matthew. “It 
strikes me you won’t awake them up like that. If I might 
presume to advise, I should recommend a little pump 
water.” 

The officer would not reply, but he directed two of his 
men to go up into the yard, and to return with sonar pulls 
ot water.' 


CHAPTER DCGXXV. 

jim lickfold has some difficulty nr recover!*; 

HIS SCATTERED SEVSES. 

Two men started off at once to obey this order, and wnt 
absent a few minutes only. 

They returned with four pails of water that had bft j 
drawn from the pump in c-ld Matthew’s yard. 

The well from which the water came was a deep one, 
so that by consequence it was only a few degrees above 
freezing point. 

The men put down the pails, and looked inquiringly to 
the one who, by common consent, had taken the lead in 
the affair. 

Now this man was one who all his life had been very 
jealous of Jim Lickfold. 

The latter had been several times promoted, the former 
only once. 

lie was consequently highly gratified at finding Lis 
rival in such a condition as lie was, though he was clever 
enough to conceal his feelings. 

“ Give me one of the pails,” he said. 

One was handed to him. 

Ho had fixed his eyes upon Jim Lickfold, and had dis- 
tinguished his form from the rest. 

liaising the pail in both hands, ho discharged all the 
water it contained full upon that individual’s head. 

It also splashed over the others. 

The treatment was rough, but effectual. 

With a kind of yell or scream, Jim Lickfold started up 
•to a sitting posture. 

“ Mauler !” he cried, with his eyes half shut. “D — n 
it all! what’s that?” 

“Wake up!" said the officer ; “ and, if you can, give 
us some explanation of your conduct !” 

I “You be d — d!" said Jim, half articulately. 

Ann as the last words escaped his lips, his eyes closed 
entirely, and be fell back sound asleep. 

“Well, d — n No if that isn’t cool I s said the officer. 
“ Here, Jenkins, ham, mo another pail !” 

Jenkins obeyed} rathei enjoying tho joke than other- 
wise. 

Splash went the water all over Jim „ ’cfold again. 

And this time it woke him up entirely. 

“Fuff! Murder!” he said, as he dashed the water oil 
his face. “What the devil are you at? Is it the flood 
i or what? Murder!” 

; “ Lickfold,” said the senior officer, “ I am surprised at 

you ! Is this the way you execute your duty ?” 

'* Ask rny elbow J” replied Lickfold. “ Who are you, I 
should like to know ?” 

“ I shall consider it my duty to make a report of then* 
proceedings.” 

Jim Lickfold rubbed Lis head. 

1 !Iis intellects wore in a very confused condition indeed, 
and it was not until this moment that he began to try to 
think what had last occurred. 

P — n it !” lie said, “ my Head is working away like a 
watch with tho mainspring broken ! What has hap- 
pened ?” 

” That is 1«:st known to yourself,” said the officer. “ I 
am waiting for an explanation to come from you.” 

•* Oh, you bo d — d !” 

It was in vain that Jim Lickfold tried to recover hia 
scattered senses — they entirely eluded him. 

But he was conscious that he had been drenched with 
water from head to foot, and that Smithers — so tho officer 
was named — had done it. 

“You d — d ugly son of a gun!” he roared out, with 
electrical suddenness. “What have you been at? — what 
do you mean by it ? I am as wet as if I had been dipped 
in a brook ! Take that, d — n you — take that f” 

Jim Lickfold accompanied the words w’Mi a couple ct 
smart blows, one of which alighted with great force on 
his nose, and the other in his left eye. 

f Murder !” cried Smithers. “ Gall him off — seize him, 
somebody, or he’ll murder me !” 

Jim Licktold danced round his adversary, flourishing 
his fists. 

“Time — time!” ho cried. “Time, Smithers! Why 
don’t you come up to the scratch. Oh ! you’re smiling 
there, are you? — then take that, aad down you go !” 

Another blow was administered that Wd Smiths 
prostrate. 


TliB K.NIOHT OF THE BOAD. 
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Bat, somehow, just then Jim’s brain cooled a little. 

He had been almost maddened by the drug, o, which he 
sad nartaken in such large quantities. . 

Now, from a variety of causes, the effect was wearin 0 

°**As old Matthew had truly said, he had a strong consti- 
tution. ana couia stana wnat would have killed many a 

W< uD_n it all !’’ he cried, as he sat down in the sawdust. 
u What in the world is the matter with my headpiece 

^White ho was endeavouring to do this, some of the 
officers occupied themselves in assisting Smithers, while 
the others dashed pailful after paillul of water upon ml 

their companions who yet slumbered, . 

Old Matthew pretended to be in a vei7 k.d way it - 
deed, and sympathised deeply with Mr. Smithers. 

That individual at last managed to check the flow of 
Mo. 163. — Black Bess. 


blood irom his nose, and then be stood up, though his lacs 
had a decidedly damaged appearance. 

One by one the officers were awakened, and they shook 
the water from their clothes like so many half -drowned 

ra Not one could understand the meaning of the proceed- 
ings, nor recollect what had happened the night l* - 

*° Put by the time the waking process uad been com- 
pleted, Jim Lickfold had managed to bring his thougnts 
to something like clearness. 

Never in all his life had he felt so thoroughly miserable 
as he dnl just then. 

His head was aching ready to split— in taei, he was 
obliged to clasp it tightly with both hands, for he venly 
believed it would fall into two pieces. „ 

He shivered from head to foot, while his mouth was ea 
parched that he could scarcely speak a word. 
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* Vvatcr p oa cried at last— “ water !” * 

“ I should have thought you'd Lad enough,” said Mat- 
thew.” >\ <. ' . -V' 

Jim Lickfold heard the words, and understood them, 

lie scowled fearfully at the landlord. 

Perceiving a pail oi water standing at no great distance, 
he crept towards it, and plunged his head compleTelv into 

The cold water bubbled most pleasantly atomic' ms 
Beck, and ho drank in huge draughts of it. 

As if by magic, the pain inside completely ceased, and 
it vtas must riimetantly that ho drew am his Load, being 
compelled tS\.o _ .fftNtknfc 01 breath. 

He looked ahoiij him more calmly tnan t^er. 

Mr. Smithera perceived it, so he said : 

“ Well, perhaps, Mr. Lickfold, you will bo kind enough 
to give some explanation for your extraordinary conduct, 
and tell me what’s the reason of my finding you here fast 
asleep in the cellar with all your men around you?” 

“ I don't know, said Jiui — “ I can't recollect ! Yes, 
now I remember 3 We came down into the cellar to look 
ior Sixteen-String Jack and could not find hiin, and when 
we had searched everywhere, we had some ale— we must 
have drunk too much of it !” v. ... • .... * 

' "1 cautioned you about it,” chimed in old Matthew — 
“ there’s none oi you can deny that! I cautioned you 
about it and told you how uncommonly strong .that ale 
was, but you paid no attention ! The very 3inel] of it 
must have affected me, or else one of you must have 
woke up thirsty, for I find the tap is turned on, and that 
all the ale has run out !” 

“Matthew,” said Jim Lickfold, a sudden light breaking 
in upon him, “ this is your work — I know it — 1 feel sure 
of it.” 

“ What on earth do you mean ? Are you mad ?” 

“ No — I havo been, but 1 am all right now. Matthew, I 
tell you this is your work — you must have drugged that 
ale and given it to us on purpose.” 

“Now, hark at that,” said Matthew — “just hark at that. 
Now, I appeal to every one of you to say whether it was 
my fault or not. Didn't I tell you how valuable the ale 
was, and that I wouldn't' sell it fora shilling a pint? 
Didn't you insist upon drinking it, although I kept telling 
you how strong it was, and wishing you wouldn’t taste 
another drop ? Now, isn't it true, X ask you — isn’t it 
true?” 

“lmust confess it is right, ” said one of the officers 
who had not drunk so deeply as the rest, and who was hot 
suspicious of old Matthew — “I must confess it; you 
warned us all against drinking it, but we would not listen 
to a word you said.” 

“What the devil business have you to speak?” in- 
quired Jim Lickfold, angrily. 

“ When you arc a little cooler,” returned the officer, 
“ you will be glad I havo so spoken. If you will take 
my advice you will hush up the affair as quickly as you 
can, for wo have only ourselves to blame, and the more 
we poko into the affair the worse it will seem. We had 
bettor keep this little secret among ourselves.” 


CHAPTEE DCCXXVI. 

JIM LICKFOLD GIVES OLD MATTHEW INTO Ot'SfODr, AND 
HAS .HIM TAKEN BEFORE TIIE MAGX5TEA1E AT BOW 
STREET. 

“On! we had, had we?” a«ked Jim Lickfold, ironically. 

“ Perhaps you'd be so good, so kind, so damnably condo- ! 
seending as to tell mo what business you lissvo to think at 
ml in the matter ? — there now !” 

Thus abashed, the officer was silent. 

Jim’s faculties were still in a confused state; so lie 
immediately returned to the charge against old Mat- 
thew. - *T| V-> 

“I tell you.” bo said, ‘ it’s your worx — your worn 
every bit of it ! You’ve dono it on purpose to ruin me,' 
bin "youslia'n’t succeed. No, d — n me, you pha’n’t! I’ll 
bring it all home to you ! I'll shut up this blessed old 
den of yours— I’ll put a stopper qz. «k> you, never 
fear !” 

“You are making yourself very ridiculous, I thins,” 
said bid Matthew. “If you’d take <ny advice you’d go 
quietly home and have a nap, and when you wake up yon 
will look at things with quite a different eye to what you 

do now.” g* • L l* ' -I I "m 


“ Oh, shall I ? I am in command here, I belmve. and 1 
will bo obeyed ! I say, the ale was drugged, and that it 
waa given ns oq purpose! Take that fat old villain into 
custody! I will have him up before the magistrate this 
morning, and that’ll make him laugh on the other side of 
h^s mouth I”. 

* Surely you’re not in earnest?” said Matthew. 

“Ain’t I? Well, you’ll” see about that! Do you 
hear?” he added, addressing . his men. “Seize him — 
handcuff lum — drag him off n f onoo ! ’ 

“But I protest against anything of the" sort!'* said 
Matthew. “ Where’s your warrant,? ” 

“ la's he'.V;,” f a, y amnhers, who did not like old Mai- 
l thaw any better than Jim Lickfold — “ it’s here, already pre- 
i pared for your arrest, so you will havo to answer for your 
little gCUHi 5''’ ^ v v* - .-"B 

“I am ready to go,” said Matthew. “You need not 
i claw hold of me or put handcuffs on my wrists. 1 am 
not going to resist I am an innocent man — a much-in- 
jured man ! I don’t care what you do !” 

“Put the handcuffs on him!” roared Jim Lickfold. 

“ D— n it allj am I tfl he obeyed or not ? Put the hand- 
cuffs on him, I say ! Now, where’s a tankard ? I will 
take a drop of this beautiful alo with ine to the court, 
and we’ll have it examined ! Aha !” 

“You’re mad,” said Matthew— “quite mad! 1 told 
you you had left the tap running, and by this time es*ery 
drop has been drained out of the barrel.” 

Jim could hardly believe this. 

But when ho found old Matthew’s words were indeed 
true, La uttered a howl of disaxjpoiutment. 

Oh, you’re a clever man, and I give you credit for it. 
But I’ll be even with you — T'll be even with you! Bring 
him along now directly. I will have all this matter cleared 
up.” 

Accordingly all turned to leave the eeflrfrS ' 

They ascended to th* ground iloor, and passed out into 
Drury Laue. A > 

Their appearance attracted much attention, and they 
found themselves immediately surrounded by a huge 
crowd. •’ . | . ■ 

The officers certainly presented a most rueful appear- 
ance. . ' 5 - 

Not only were they dripping wet with water, but their 
clothes were till sticky and soaked with the ale that had 
run out of the barrel, and large patches of sawdust were 
clinging to their persons in various places. 

“llallo!” said somebody. " “My, eye, here’s a precious 
lark ! Just look at those redbreasts now ! Buohoo !” 

A disorderly, yelling laugh lollowed these words, and 
as the officers, one by ouo, emerged from the White Horse, 

; they looked ludicrous in the extreme. 

At last old Matthew appeared, with the handcuffs on 
nis wrists, and with a police officer at each side of him. 

Close behind him came Jim Lickfold, who was deter- 
mined the landlord should not escape. 

His appearance was infinitely more grotesque than any 
of tho others, and he kept roaring and spluttering with 
rago. > 

Next came Mr. Smi fliers. with one eye closed up 
entirely, and his nose and lips so swelled that i't was im- 
possible to distinguish thoso features for the flesh sur- 
rounding them. A , • ■ 

“ They are dragging ine off for just nothing,” said old 
Matthew*. “ Here's a pretty pass tho British land has 
come to for a respectable tradesman to to hauled off just 
because the officers choose to like it ! But they snail 
smart for it — they shall smart for it !” ■ „ - . 

“Hold your row!” roared Jim I.ickfold — “hold your 
row, I say!” .. '15 

“SliaVt!” said old Matthew. “Look at him!” he 
added, addressing the people. “ There’s a nice-looking 
object to havo tire care of your property ! Is not he a 
oeauty, 

There was another roar of laughter at Jim Lickfold.s 
expense, and he fairly turned black in the face with 
passion. 

But he contented himself with thinking thai all would 
bo right when he got Lis prisoner before the r«Hgis- 
! tratc. 

The distance to Bow Street was trifling. 

T ne charge was made ami entered in the usual form, 
and then tho .whole party taken into court. 

It was a tangled affair altogether to unravel, tend \b& 

I . . re ^ ~ * 
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more they attempted to unravel it the more complicate' 1 
it got . 

Jim Lickfold stalked into the witness-box, leayrng a 
trail of moisture behind him on the floor all the wav ho 

The clerk then rea-l over the charge, by which old 
Matthew was accused of having administered some 
noxious drug to hi 3 Majesty’s officers oi police, Jn ofder 
thereby to render them insensible, so as to enable a 
notorious criminal to escape. 

“ Now, prisoner at the bar,” said the clerk, •* do ye a 
plead guilty or not guilty ?” 

“ Why, not guilty, your worship, of c>>«urse_ — not 
guilty 1 Is it likely that a respectable tradesman Jiko mo 
would—” 

“ There, there, — stop — that will do! You word only 
asked to reply to the question. 5 * 

Thus abashed, old Matthew became silent. 

Jim Lickfold was then requested to state the charge. 

“ Your - worship,” he said making a strong effort to 
keep calm, “from information I received, I went to the 
White Ilorso Jnn last night, believing that a notorious 
highwayman named Sixteen-String Jack was being har- 
boured there.” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“I found- many very suspicious circumstancee,” said 
Jim. “ But 1 ought to say that when 1 entered I took 
half my men, and left the other half on the watch out- 
side. 

“ At last I went down in the cellar, for I suspected the 
man I wanted was concealed among the barrels, and then 
Matthew Gale, yonder, pressed us all to have some ale. I 
am very sony to confess it, your worship, but we were 
fools enough just to taste it. I did put the stuff to my 
lip3, but that was about all. It knocked mo down as if i-t 
had been a hammer, and all my men were served in the 
same way. 

“ And 30 wo were found this morning by Smitliers and 
the remainder of my men, who wondered how it was that 
I didn't come out.” 

“That’s a very serious charge,” said tlio magistrate. 
“What have you to say to it?’’ ho asked, addressing old 
Matthew. 

“ Your worship, I am quite astounded at what the wit- 
ness has just said and sworn to. It's quite false. I can 
bring no witnesses on my own behalf, except such of the 
police officers as happened to be there, and 1 don’t expect 
they will speak a word in my favour.” 

“But have you any questions to ask the witness ?” 

“ I have,” said old Matthew, “ hut I don’t know how 
to put them. If your worship would kindly listen to my 
rersion of the affair, I should feel much obliged.” 

“Well, epeak out.” 

“Well, sir, without any cause at all, the officers have 
got a great spite for me, and are always breakiug. Into my 
house, so that I can do no sort of trade at all. They have 
regularly ruined my business 
“Well, last night, the witness and some more burst in 
all at once, and declared they knew Sixteen-String Jack 
or somebody else was in the house, and that they meant 
to have him, 

“ I told them, your worship, that there was nobody of 
the kind on the premises ; but they would not believe me, 
bat began to search. They knocked my things about in 
the most reckless and dreadful manner you could think 
of, and would not listen to & word of expostulation from 
me. 

“ They did me no end of mischief down in the cellars 
by tossing tho barrels about, for they got tire idea into 
their heads that the highwayman must be hiding in one 
of tho barrels. A most ridiculous idea, was it not, your 
worship ?” 

CHAPTER DCOXXVII. 

OLD MATTHEW IS TRIUMPHANTLY ACQUITTED, AND JIM 
LICKFOLD MEETS WITH A COMPLETE DEFEAT. 

“Go on with what you have to say,” exclaimed the 
magistrate, “and mako least.) and get to the end of it.” 

l ’ I will, your worship. When they had so arched every 
where they could think of and could find nothing, they 
stopped before one of the casks in my cellar that con- 
tained a dkop of very strong old alo, some that I had bad 


in my cellar evor since George I. was crowned and it 
wasn’t tapped until his present gracious Majesty ascended 
the throne. I wouldn’t have taken a shilling a pint for 
what little drop of that ale there was left.” 

“But what has this to do with it? tfleep to your 
point.” 

“ Your worship will find that it has everything to do 
with it,” replied Matthew, “for, very much against my 
will, they insisted upon tasting some of this ale. 

“ Well, I thought at last that if I refused it would only 
make them more hitter against me than ever, so I gave 
my consent t" draw a drop. 

“ I particularly requested them only just to taste it, it 
was so very strong, but they only laughed at me, and 
thought it was because I begrudged it, and so they drank 
all the moro on that very account. 

• “ I was foolish enough to have a little myself, but it 
did not take such an effect upoD ^p.e as it did upon 
them. 

“ They drank away at the ale till they fell down insen- 
sible, and I managed to creep out of the cellar ; but I was 
‘ over the score,’ as the saying is, for I forgot to turn tho 
tap off, and when I went down this morning, all tho beau- 
tiiul old ale was gone, every drop of it— it had all been 
soaked up in the sawdust.” 

, Some police were placed in rotation in tho witness-box, 
and questioned by the magistrate. 

They contradicted themselves in a very remarkable 
manner. 

But still, from all that had been said, it could ho 
gathered that old Matthew's account of tho affair was 
much nearer the truth than that given by Jim Lick- 
fold. 

“ I must dismiss the case,” said tho magistrate— 11 tnere 
is not evidence enough here for me to convict upon. I 
can form a pretty good idea in my own mind of the whole 
state of the case. Lickfold, I am surprised at you. An old 
officer, well tried like yourself, and so many years in the 
service, to get into this condition seems almost past 
belief. Is there any other charge against the pri- 
soner?” 

“ Yes, your worship,” said Smithers — “ I have some- 
thing to say.” 

Smithers was accordingly put into the witness-box and 
sworn. 

How is it your faco is in that condition ? asked ,the 
magistrate. 

“Jim Lickfold did it, your worship.” 

“Why?” 

“ IIo was mad, I think. I went down, your worship, 
into the cellars of the White Horse this morning, and 
there I found Lickfold, and all tlio other officers, snoring 
away dead drunk. I woke them up with cold water, am ' 
Jim Lickfold was in a rage because a few spots wero 
sprinkled on to him; so, before I knew what ho was 
about, bo jumped up and gave mo a couple of knock-down 
blows.” 

The magistrate looked with additional seventy a> 
Lickfold, who bqgau to think that he let his pain get the 
better of him. ... ., ,, 

“There can be no doubt, your worship, that they e.l 
got drunk on this old ale ; whether it was drugged c r not 
I fancy we shall never bo able to find out, because there 
i 3 none of the ale left. But that Sixteen-String Jack v as 
concealed in the house I feel pretty certain.” 

“Indeed? How do you know that?” 

“I was watching outside the V iiito Horse, by Jim 
Lickf old’s instructions, and, presently, I saw some one 
slip out of tho front door and run up tho lane. I gave 
chase, but lie escape dr” . , 

“How did you know it was Sixteen-String Jack ? 

« Oh, I could swear to him, your worship !” 

“ And you saw him come out of the front door of the 
White Horse?” . x T 

“ Well, no— I can’t say that I saw him cone out— but 1 
saw him the very second afterwards.” 

“And he has got clear away, you say ?” 

“ Yes, your worship.” 

Tho magistrate reflected for some moments. 

* I feel strongly inclined to commit you to take youi 
trial,” he said, at length, addressing old Matthew— “but 
you may think yourself lucky that there is just a flaw or 
two in the evidence that makes it impossible for me to do 
so. I must dismiss you this once, and let it bo a caution 
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to you. 1 tell you If you are ever brought before me 
again upon a similar charge, I shall most certainly com- 
mit you for trial, even ii the evidence is not 60 clear, as it 
is now." 

“ i am sorry to hear you say that, your worship," said 
old Matthew, as lie prepared to leave the dock — “ I am a 
poor, I truest tradesman, much persecuted by the police. 
It is my great misfortune, that is. They allow mi no 
rest night and day, and the worst of it is, your worship, 
it is qnite undeserved.” 

“ Well, get out of the court,” said the magistrate ; “ I 
want to hear no more about this business — be off ! As 
for you, Lickfold, I shall set to work ami have you dis- 
missed from the force !” 

Under his breath, Jim Lickfold uttered the most v.vful 
curses ihat can be conceived. 

He was enraged beyond measure that he had bean de- 
feated in every respect and on all hands. 

Old Matihew, with an injured look upon hie t*»juiCe- 
uanee. Walked nut of the court. „ 

He found plenty of his neighbour* standing round, all 
ready to sympathise with him. 

lie took < are to pour out a tale about the manner in 
which he had been persecuted, and, as a matter of course, 
all who hoard him sympathised with him. 

“ It is a burning shame, Matthew, that jou should be 
so treated — it is — it is indeed !” 

“You are right," replied the landlord. “But I consi- 
der I have had a lucky escape, for those officers have 
sworn black was white all the way through; so those of 
you that feel that 1 am in the right shall have a tankard 
of my best ale free of charge, if they will drop into my 
house this evening.” 

That was a clever stroke of old Matthew’s, and it com- 
pletely unlisted the sympathies of all who heard him. 

Then, feeling tolerably well satisfied in his own mind 
about the manner in which the whole affair had ended. 
Matthew returned to his house. 

During his compulsory absence, Tom Davis had 
arrived. 

He had inquired of the girl at the bar when old Mat- 
thew would return. 

She could only repeat the message that the landlord 
had left with her, which was to the effect that he should 
return in an hour or two at the most, for they could not 
prove the charge they had brought against hitn. 

This girl knew Tom Davis perfectly well, and was 
aware how necessary it was ho should not be seen by any 
of the police, so she told him to go ups tans, and wait 
there until Matthew returned. 

He obeyed ; and, notwithstanding the confident manner 
in which the girl had spoken about his return, Tom Davis 
felt not a little anxiety concerning his friend. 

He was also impatient in the extieme to learn whether 
Dick Turpin had been captured. 

He fancied not, for if an event of such importance Lad 
taken place, he would surely have heard of it loug ere 
this. 

In anxiousness and suspense, therefore, he waited for 
Matthew to make his appearance. 

At length he heard him down below, and waited with 
impatience for him to ascend. 

Soon afterwards he heard a firm, deliberate step upon 
the staircase, and the next moment old Matthew, with his 
face beaming with smiles, strode into the room. 

„ “Done again!” he exclaimed, as he closed the door 
behind him. “They aro done again, and this time 
browner than ever! 1 rather think, Tom, that it will be 
a loug while before they trouble me again. But bow is it 
you look so serious ? what in the world has happened to 
bring you here at this time in the dav — in broad day- 
light ?’< 

In as few words as he could, Tom Davis esjfhiidbd the 
reason of his errand. 


CHAPTER DCCXXVm. 

SIXTEEN -WRING JACK SITS OCT IN ORDER TO MEET HIS 
COMPANIONS. 

“I have not heard a word about Dick Turpin this 
morning,’ said the landlord, “and 1 have been to the 
rght pi' Sir Information. No; w’t H he has 


managed to escape ! I would wager auv amount he if 

not captured !” 

u Well, that is a great relief." 

k And Jack ?” added old Matthew — “you sav he is quite 
safe ?” e 

'• Yes — be arrived ail right this morning, and un- 
harmed.” 

“ Well, then, tell him the issue of this affair and say I 
am glad he baffled his foes so well." 

“ i will not fail to do so,” said Davis. “And now that 
I have given you an account ol all these proceedings. I 
want to ask your advice.” 

“My advice?” m 

“Yes. Jack said tliat if Dick Turpin was not cap- 
tured you would most likely be able to tell me the best 
means to adopt by which he could rejoin thfm, and lei 
them know where the inn was situated." 

Old Matthew put on a look of deep thought. 

“It is very hard," said Tom Davis, “to think that at 
the present time Dick Turpin and those who are with 
him should be wandering about from plane to place ha- 
rassed by the police officers, wheu there i? eo snng a 
n luge for them if they did but know where it was 
situated.” 

“ It is,” said old Matthew; “and you must allow mo to 
be quiet a few moineuts before I cau give you any 
answer.” 

“ Oil, certainly 1" 

“My brain is a little off its balance this morning— I 
have had quite enough to excite me.” 

“ Youjiave indeed." 

“ But I shall calm myself down, never fear, and then 
I hope to hit upon some way of getting out of this diffi- 
culty — though, mind yog, at present I don’t see how it is 
to be done.’’ 

“• Nor do I." 

* I have had no breakfast yet,” said Matthew, “so l 
will just take a snack; after that I shall bo bettor, I 
know.” 

A substantial mnal was brought upstairs, to which old 
Matthew paid his respects, and then, while he sat smoking 
a pipe and dipping his nose every now and then into a 
tankard of ale, bogan to think over the highwaymen’s 
condition. 

“ 1 eau’t arrive at anything very satisfactory,” he said, 
at length, “and what’s more, I don’t believe that any- 
body else could, it is such a peculiar thing.” 

“ You are right." 

“ But they all know where you lived, Davie, do they 
not ?” 

“ Yes, I think so ; at least, I am sure Turpin and Tom 
King do.” 

“ Well, then, I should think that, Laving been driven 
from the forest, they will be wondering whether Sixteen- 
String Jack has been captured, and will suffer no little 
anxiety upon that account. Then, finding he does not re- 
turn, they will in all probability make their way in the 
direction of the house where you used to live, in the hoje 
of beiug able to ascertain whereabouts the iuii is 
situated.” 

“ It seems quite plausible,” said Tom Davis. “I only 
hope they will have the sense to thiuk of such a proceed- 
ing; if they do, why, all will be well and straightforward 
enough." 

“ Yes ; for t own part, the more I think it over the 
more 1 feel inclined to think that that id just exactly 
what they will do. However, we must leave that for time 
to prove." 

“ Then what should you recommend ?” 

“Why, the best thing Sixteen-String Jack can do to- 
night is to go quietly in the direction of Kentish Town 
Let him keep there, watching about ; 1 am iuclined to 
thiuk that he will see something ut his friends beiore day- 
break ” 

“ And if he does,” said Tom Davis, “it will be easy 
enough for them to come to the inn, it is so very retiree^ 
more so even than I expected, and you may pass a long 
time about that spot without catchiug sight of a single 
perse u.” 

“ So much the better, then — so much the better." 

“And now, Matihew, I will say tarewell. The sooner I 
am off the better, for I know Jack will be ful] of anxiety 
till I return. When he learus that his worst fear* are no* 
nalised, he will be more inclined to restand prepare his 
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self for the fatigues he must endure to-night. So good-bye, 
alatthe w — good-bye !" 

“Good-bye, Tom! Mind how you go out, an I take 
care that none of those inquisitive police officers dog your 
footsteps.” 

“ Leave me alone to oval with them,” returned Tom 
Davis ‘ I have Lad business with them before to- 
day ’’ 

“That’e true enough, and you have been tolerably 
successful, so I feel a certain amount of confidence. Once 
more, good-bye !" 

The two old friends shook hands, and Tom Davis 
walked quietly out of the inn into Drury Lane. 

He walked on quietly, stopping every now and then to 
look into various shop windows, as though he was in no 
hurry, and as though he had no particular destination in 
view. 

In this w ay he continued to walk od until ha reached 
the coach -office. 

He took an outside seat for Ealing. 

He did not tako his placo until just as the coach was 
starting. 

Then he looked anxiously all round him. 

But he saw nothing to occasion any apprehension. 

Away rolled the coacli, and in duo time stopped to allow 
him to alight on Ealing Common. 

He walked over the large open tract, and just before he 
entered the lane at the north end of it, he stopped and 
looked back. 

He could see behind him for a long, long distance, but 
not a single human being was in view. 

“It’s ail right,” he said, pleasantly — ‘ there’s no danger 
as yet." 

Soon afterwards he gained his new home. 

He saw Sixteen-String Jack standing near the door, 
watching and waiting for him. 

Sleep and rest had been equally impossible while in his 
present uneasy state of mind. 

Tom’s absence had been longer than he anticipated, and 
more than once he felt inclined to saddle his horse and 
ride off, in order to put his doubts at rest. 

The first words Davis spoke had the effect of reassur- 
ing Lira, and he asked eagerly for Matthew’s plan. 

He was well satisfied with it, for he felt, from what he 
Knew of his companions, that it would be the most likely 
course for them to adopt. 

“1 wish night had already come,” he said— “ I arc so 
full of impatience to be oil.” 

“ Have you rested ?” 

“No.” 

“Slept?” 

“Not a moment, nor shall I be able until my mind is 
more at ease.” 

“ Then, if you like,” said Tom Davis, “ I will while away 
the time by tolling you what happened at old Matthew’s 
after your departure.” 

“Yes, do so — do so; I am full of anxiety to hoar 
it.” 

Tom then entered into a very minute account of all that 
had taken place. 

We need not repeat what he said, for the reader knows 
all already. 

Slowly the hours dragged by until night came, and 
then Sixteen-String Jack hastened to the stable iu order 
to prepare his horse for his journey. 

“ Don’t be so hasty,” said his friend ; “there is time yet 
—plenty of time I" 

“ But I can’t 6tcp — I am all impatience to be off. I must 
lea’ e you !’’ 

Tho horse was saddled and carefully got ready for the 
road. 

Jack mounted and rode round to the front of tho 
ins. 

Tom Davis had walked straight through the house, 
giving as he did so some instructions to Ellen. 

“ Wait a moment, Jack," he added, as he met tin* high- 
wayman outside the inn — “ wait a moment.” 

He patted Jack's horse on the neck while he spoke 

“ What must 1 wait for ?” 

There wa» no need for Tom to reply to this qu6*° 
Son. 

Looking up, Jack saw Ellen standing underneath the 
rustic porch. 

On a little tray she carried two glasses of ale 


Or e she handed to the big. cayman — the other was 
take n by Tom Davis. 

“ Here's to your good luck, Jack.” said the latter j “ may 
i you be successful iu what you are about to do !” 

“And here's to re-echo your wish, Tom. I hope before 
the sun rises to-morrow tliat wo shall all be here in safety 
and security ’ 

“So do I. Now. before you leave, take ore word of 
cau'ion from mo— De very careful of yoursell. Jack ; the 
officers will be out watching for you, I will wager am* 
money — they are so very angry at the clever mauuer in 
which you slipped through their fiugers last night ; so. for 
your own sake, beware !” 

“ 1 will be careful, never fear ; and now let me si art. 
Good-bye, Ellen— good-bye, Tom! You will see me 
again before daybreak!” 

As ho spoke, Sixteen-String Jack touched his horse 
with the spur and trotted down the long-deserted bv- 
road. 

Soon afterwards he emerged upon Ealing Common. 

In the darkness, the large piece of open ground looked 
to bo doublo its real dimensions. 

The night was one extremely favourable for Jack’s 
purpose. 

It was light and dark by turns. 

Sometimes the clonus would be so heavy and so dense 
that it would be tcarcely possible to see a dozen yards in 
advance. 

Then they would roll away, the blue sky would be 
made visible, and the stars peeping forth would faintly 
illuminate the different features in the landscape. 

CHAPTER DCCXXIX. 

REVERTS TO TIIE PROCEEDINGS OF DICK TURPIN AND IIU 
COMPANIONS IN EPPINQ FOREST. 

The reader must understand that Dick Turpin and his 
comrades entered Epping Forest on one side of it just a few 
minutes after Sixteen-String Jack left it by the other. 

His visit there was then certainly productive of great 
good. 

Those polico officers who had been left about the spot 
were drawn away by him in a fruitless pursuit, and Dick 
and his frieuds had the place entirely to themselves. 

It was as well that things happened thus, ior in tho 
exhausted couditioD of the horses there is little question 
that the police officers would have succeeded in overcom- 
ing them. 

But as the time passed by the little party grew extremely 
anxious concerning their missing comrade. 

Tho possibility of bis having entered the forest before 
them, and having been compelled to lea voit again, scarcely 
occurred to them, for they wero under the impression that 
they hud been pursued by tho whole troop of officers, and 
that none had been left behind. 

They inclined rather to tho belief that by some mis- 
fortune or other Jack had been captured or slain by Lis 
foes. 

Yet it might be that he was unable to roturn before day- 
light, and that in consequence he was iiiding himself 
somewhere and waiting for night to come. 

It was a long, dreary day for them all at the forest. 

They were all much exhausted by what they had gone 
through »u the preceding night, and glad enough to 
rest. 

But they could not sleep as they should have done, iu 
consequence of the anxiety at theii hearts. 

When evening came, their hopes began to revive, for 
tLey fancied that under cover of the darkness Sixteen- 
String Jack would probably return. 

A fire was lighted and a rude meal partaken of. 

But time passed by, the evening deepened into night, 
aud still there were no signs of Jack’s approach. 

“He is in some danger, rely upon it!” said Claude 
Duval. 

“ Aud yet he may not be,” said Dick Turpin. “ It is 
not impossible that he may have heard of tho attack tho 
officers have made upon the forest, and that, consequently, 
he dreads to enter it lest he should fall into their 
hands.” 

“ 1 hope that is the true version,” said Claude Duval ; 
“but for my own part, 1 confess I have gloomier 
thoughts.” 

“ it is most vexatious,” said Tom King, “ that we de 


uot k now whether Tom Da vis is settled at the inn, and 
whereabouts the building is situated." 

“It is much to be regretted,” said Dick Turpin. " To . 
tell you tlie truth, I don't at all laucy remaining here is 
the ‘forest; something seems to tel! me that my best 
course will be to make an immediate flight F 

“ i have the same feeling too ” said Claude Pu7sd 

“ And I,” added Tom King. 

“ Well, then, wo are unanimous. But if we decide to 
quit the forest, to what place can we bond our 
steps ?” 

That question was followed by a silence. 

Not one of tbe:n was able to give a satisfactory 
reply. 

Dick Turpin was the first to speak. 

“ It seems 10 me,” he said, “ that we must try w meet 
Sixteen-String Jack. Where he may !>© I have not ihe 
remotest notion ; but if ho is under the belief that the 
police officers aro banging about the forest, and that they 
have driven us out of it, he will uot think of coming here. 
The thing to bo considered, then, is, which is the most 
likely place to find him?” 

“It will require a great deal of consideration, I fancy, 
captain,” replied Claude Duval, 1 before that question car. 
bo answered. For my own part, I can only see one way of 
arriving at the knowledge we require.” 

*• And how is that ?” 

“By riding over to the house whore Tom Davis 
lives.” 

“But if Jack saw him last night hu mav have 
left." . 

“Veil, we can butgi and see. I fancy the danger of 
such a proceeding is uot so great a? it appears to be at 
first sight — certainly no more perilous than for us to 
remain where wo are at present.” 

“ What do you say, captain ? — shall we ride oif in that 
direction?” 

“ I cau think of nothing better,” replied Dick Turpin. 
But if we should fail to learn any intelligence in that 
quarter, what then ?” 

“Let us go there first,” said Tom King, “before we 
consider the other. I am inclined to be of Claude’s 
notion.” 

At any rate, if we do not hear intelligence of Sixteen- 
String Jack, we may safely calculate upon learning where 
the inu is situated, and consequently of obtaining a 
place of refuge where we shall be secure from the 
police.” 

“ Let us wait till midnight,” said Dick Turpin, “ and 
if Jack does uot make his appearance thou, and ii in the 
meantime we can think oi nothing better, we will carry 
out tins proposal.” 

The muoh-wished-for hour came at length. 

Sixteen-String Jack did not appear. 

No better plan could be thought of, so the horses were 
l«d out and c ur friends mounted. 

There was no need now fox Black Bess to carry a 
double burden'; the horse they had obtained possession of 
so strangely the night before would servo admirably for 
Maud. 

To be sure, they looked rather a large party to bo 
travelling by night, and it was scarcely possible for them 
to avoid attracting notice. 

At the same time, however, they had to bear in mind 
that with them union was strength, and that they were able 
to cope better with any danger that might arise. 

The principal anxiety was felt in quitting Epping 
Forest, so Dick Tin pin was careful to leave it at a point 
at some distance from the cave. 

’• From what we saw last night,” he said, “ I think we 
may calculate that the patrols Lave been removed ; that 
will much diminish our danger, and the house where 
Davis lives is in so lonely and n tired a situation that I 
have strong hopes we shall be able to arrive there uu- 
pflrceived.” 

“Forward, then — forward!” said Tom King. '‘Lei no 
more time be lost ! Remember that at tlio most there rxs 
but a few hours between now and daybreak, and dsvieg 
these few hours we must find some place of refuge for the 
ensuing day.” 

“You are right, Tom — you are quite right F 

At a comparatively easy pace — for they did nof cant 
to distress their hoives unnecessarily — the party *sads 
their way towards Kentish Town. 


-'By making a. detour they avoided Highgate Hill, and 
entered upon the bruad high-road at a short distance 
from the foot of it. 

Very lonely, and dark, and deserted did the broad 
high-road appear at that hour. 

l T o to the present moment they had seen scarcely any 
one during their long ride. 

The distance to the house where Tom Davis lived was 
trifling, and so it was with increased confidence that 
they' jire^ared themselves for the remainder of the 
journev. 

Suddenly, however, a faint sound ocruck at the same 
instant upon ihe ears of all of them, and, actuated at the 
same instant by the same' impulse, they all pulled up and 
listened. 

Officers P said Tom King, breaking the silence. “ I 
am sure I can hear officers on the road ! Hark ! again— 
there's some one else — they are in pursuit of some 
one!” * ^ 

“ Should it be Sixteen-String Jack !” 

“ What shall we do, captain, to avoid them ?” said Tom 
King, glancing around. “We must be speedy in our 
movements, or, before we can gain any place of conceal- 
ment, they will be upon us.” 

Dick T arpin looked about him. 

On one side of the road there was a very tall brick 
wall, on the other side of which trees were growing, and 
the branches of which projected over into the road- 
way, ’ 

This wall was of great length, and evidently formed 
the boundary of some gentleman’s estate. 

It was so high that it was preposterous to think there 
was a possibility of climbing over it. 

But Dick Turpin, with a keen eye, detected just oppo- 
site to where he stood a small wooden door iu the wall 
that evidently communicated with the enclosure. 

He pointed it out to his comrades. 

“ There,” he said— “if we are quick, we may pass 
through there, and close the door after us. Tlie officers 
will surely never suspect we havo taken refuge 
there.” 

“ Certainly not.” said Tom King “ I did not see the 
door until you spoke, or I should Lave made the same 
proposition myself. Dismount, all of you. Be quick — 
the door is not high enough to allow you to pass under 
while sitting on your steeds.” • 

Tom dung himself from his horse while he uttered 
these words, and the others speedily alighted. 

Hastening to the door, Tom found, by pressing against 
it with his shoulder, that it was secured ' on the inner 
side. Jjj 

He found, however, that he could shako it in.irs frame, 
thus showing that the fastening was uot a very strong 
one. 

Ho increased the pressure of his shoulder again A 
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There was a sharp, cracking, splitting sound, and then 
the little door flew back suddenly upon its hingas. 


CHAPTER DCCXXX, 

the highwaymen suddenly and unexpectedly snapr 

THEMSELVES INVOLVED IN A FKFS1I ADVENTURE. 

“FoRWAun-r said Tom King. “Make basts — follow 
mo 2 We shall yet be in time F 

His companions quickly passed through tlie lit!]* 
wooden door in the wall — first Maud, then Turpin with 
her steed and Black Bess, and Claude Duval brought up 
the rear with the other two horses. 

So soon as ever they had all passed through, Tom Kiag 
closed the door again. 

“Hist!” he said. “Don’t speak iu a loud voice, or 
make any more noise than you can help. We are some- 
where close to a mansion. Look — there aro the lights 
shining through the trees 3” r 

I see them,” replied Dick Turpin. We will keep 
dose under the shadow of the wa’’ We only require 
, ibis ior a temporary refuge.” 

The clatter of horses' feet now came wnn very great 
distinctness upon the still night air. 

“I should Jike to know what’s going on,” 6aid Tom , 
“ and if you will allow mo, I will find out and 1st you 
know the result,” 
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Taking it for granted that his comrades would have 
no objection, Tom King seized hoi/ pi a low-growing 
branch that projected horizontally iroin one of the trees 
we have mentioned as growing close to the wall, and by 
the aid of it drew himself up. 

Then seizing another branch, he raised himself higher 
Still, until finally he paused, being just able to look over 
the top of the wall. 

That anyone would be likely to see him he did not 
for a moment think. 

It was dark, and, moreover, the tree was covered with 
dark foliage, which served admirably to conceal his 
form. < 

A close scrutiny alone could have discovered him. 
Therefore, with groat confidence, he looked dowa Iks 
road, and in a moment afterwards caught sight of a single 
horseman. 

He was flying at a terrific rate, and was scarcely in 
eight before ho was out of it, again. 

But fleeting as this apparition was, Tom King recog- 
nised it. 

Tho flying horseman he felt certain was no other than 
his companion, Sixteen-String Jack. 

The impulse came strongly over him to ptter a 
shout. 

But he paused to consider whether it- would be 
advisable, and while doing so tho opportunity was 
lost.. 

Very close indeed at Jack’s heels came a large troop cf 
well-mounted police officers. 

Tom saw them very plainly. 

He could detect, even in the obscurity, the bright scab- 
bards of their cutlasses dangling bj their sides. *md the 
red waistcoats which they invariably wore. 

They were out of sight almost as soon as Sixteen-String 
Jack himself. 

Until they had disappeared, Tom neither moved hand 
nor foot. 

Then all at once he . lot go his hold and dropped into 
the garden. 

He alighted softly upon tho mould, making no sound. 

“ What was it, Tom ?” his companions asked, breath- 
lessly — ‘-what was it ?” 

“ Sixteen-String Jack !” 

“ Sixteen-String Jack ?” they reiterated with astonish- 
ment. 

' “j Yes. I thought I would shout out to him and let 
him know we were here, but I hesitated, and before 
I could make up mv mind he was clear out of 
sight !” 

“ And a body of police officers were after him, I sup- 
pose ?” said Claude Duval. 

“Yes; and a strong, well-mounted body, too, they 
appeared to be. They went, along at. a slashing rate !” 

“ Let us be thankful,” said Dick Turpin, “ that we have 
escaped them; and as for Sixteen-String Jack, I doubt 
oot lie will be able to tako caro of himself.” 

“I hope so. And now, captain, what is to be 
lone ?” 

“ I can’t think of anything better thau to carry out our 
original intention. If we can ascertain the whereabouts 
of tho inn and repair to it, wo can afterwards set out in 
search of Jack.” 

“I snpjio.se it is the best plan,” said Claude Duval, 
“ though I feel inclined to gallop after him now.” 

“ No doubt you do ; but I think that you would accom- 
plish little good.” 

“ Then shall we leave this place now, captain ?” asked 
Tom King. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. “ I should think the officers are 
far enough off to make it safe for us to do so.’’ 

“ So should I, so I will open the door/ 

*• Be careful !” 

“ Never fear S” 

Uttering these last words, Tom King opened Lie door 
cautiously and looked out. 

The high-road was clear, and he was just about to give 
the signal to his friends to follow him, when Igs attentive 
ears caught a faini, far-off sound. 

He listened more attentively, aud then closed ta? 
again. 

“ What’s the matter ?" all asked, eagerly. 

"Nothing particular, only I can hear a carmge, or 
wise such vehicle, on the read. It’s t, goed way off at 
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present — but then, as we are safe in hiding, wo may Ob 
well wait a moment, aud allow it to pass by.” 

“Yes, decidedly,” said tho captain — “decidedly!" 

All now listened, and it was perfectly easy to detect the 
rumbling, grating nolso produced by tho wheels revolving 
rapidly over the road. 

Plainer and plainer grew the sounds as the vehicle 
drew nearer. 

“ I have half a mind to get up and fevo a look at it !” 
said Tom King. 

“No — no,” said Turpin. “7t is not worth while — 
besides, there is no time. Hark! What’s that?" 

A faint muffled shriek at this moment reached their 
ears. 

Two things wero certain. 

The first, that it proceeded from female lips ; and 
secondly, from some place in their immediate vicinity. 

Then with extreme suddenness the vehicle was brought 
to a standstill — so far as our friends could tell, just opposite 
the very door through which they had passed such a 
short time before. 

“Lack — back!” said Turpin. “We must conceal 
ourselves. Some one, doubtless, is about to approach. 
These trees will afford us shelter. Back — back !" 

The little party hastily drew close to the wall, in order 
that they might be concealed by its shadow. 

They wero only just in time. 

“Now,” said Dick Turpin, “above all things be still. 
Let nothing betray you into either making a movement 
or uttering an exclamation. Silence ! Thero must not 
be another whisper heard !” 

A deep silence followed these words, for all knew that 
it was important to obey a command given at such a 
moment. 

Their curiosity was very strongly roused, and with 
eager eyes they looked to see what was going to happen 
next. 

Beyond all doubt tho vehicle had stopped just on tho 
other side of the wall. 

They could hear the trampling-of horses’ feet as if they 
wero restless aud impatient to start off again upon their 
journey. 

They heard the murmur of voices, and then another 
shriek, fainter and more muffled than the first. 

While hearing such sounds as these, it was hard indeed 
for the highwaymen to keep still. 

But they remembered their loader’s words, and never 
once thought of disobeying them. 

“I wonder whether the door’s fastened?” growled a 
voice. 

The words came distinctly upon the ears of the unex- 
pected listeners. 

“ Give it a good kick and try,” was tho response. 

This advice was immediately followed. 

A good kick was given, and the door flew open at 
once. 

Situated as our friends were, they could not see through 
the little door, and consequently wero unable to form 
an estimate of the kind of vehicle that was waiting out- 
side. 

“Now, then,” said the voice that had first spoken, “it’s 
all right — the coast is quite clear — be quick J” 

“ Is she quiet now ?” 

“Oh yes — she’s quiet !” 

“ Then pick her up in your arms and bring her 
along.” 

“But I must have a light, or I shall go blundering up 
against the trees or something.” 

“All right; you shall have alight. Look! this car- 
riage lamp will suit our purpose admirably. I will take if 
and lead the way.” 

A rattling noiso followed, which was caused by the 
man who spoke removing the carriage lamp from tho 
soviet in which it was placed. 

“Now, then,” ho cried, “are you ready to follow 
i mo ?” 

“ Yes, yes — I am all ready.” 

“ Then, James,” he added, evidently addressing an- 
other person, “wo sha’n’t want your services again to- 
night; so drive on — be quick out of the way I’" 

Berne response wa3 given, and tho vehicle drove off- 

By the aid of tho light that issued from the carriage 
lamp, our friends first of all perceived the tall figure of it 
man trapped in some kind of lough outer garment. 
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II? carried the lamp in his hand, and raided it above his 
head. 

Just as he passed through the door he paused, a:>d it so 
happened that he etood with his back to our friendr, who, 
but for this accidental ciieumstai.ee, must certainly Lave 
been discovered. 

“ Come along," said the man with the lamp. “ As sood 
as you are through the door I will close it, and then 1 
will lead the way to the house.” 


CHAPTER DCC'XXXL 

DICK TURPIN AND HIS COMRADES COME TO A RIGHT 
DECISION. 

In response to these words, the highwaymcr first heard a 
slow and heavy footstep. 

Then another dark figure made its appearanco upon 
the scene. 

For about a second the light of the lamp shone upon 
this figure with gTeat distinctness. 

Our friends saw another man wrapped in a riding 
cloak, and wearing a broad-brimmed felt tat, which was 
pulled down as low as possible over his brow:!. 

In bis arms be curried something which looked more 
like a mass of clothing than aught else. 

A closer view, however, showed a small v hit*:- Land, 
that could scarcely have belonged to any but a child, and 
some long, waving tresses of golden hair. 

Only for a moment could this be seen. 

The man with the lamp moved suddenly, and then all 
was darkness. 

He went towards the door, with the intention of fasten- 
ing it. 

And now came the time for the highwaymen to be 
alarmed lest their presence should be discovered. 

“Why, curse me." he said, “if .his door htis not been 
forced open ! Who’s done that, I wonder ?” 

He looked alxmt him suspiciously. 

“Oil, come on — come on ! Never mind about that I” 

“ But it’s curious !” 

“Not a bit of it ! Didn’t you kick the door ?” 

“Of course 1 did !’’ 

“ Well, then, you must have broken the fastening by 
kicking it.” 

“ Well, 1 might, but it was either a very good kick or 
a very bad fastening. However, here’s a bolt, I see, up 
at the top. 1 will shoot that into the socket, and then we 
shall be all right.” 

“ 1 wish yon’d make haste !” 

'•I am making haste, only we cannot be too care- 
ful." 

So saying, the man worked away vigorously at the 
bolt that was situated near the top of the little door. 

Evidently a lung time had elapsed siuce that bolt had 
been made use of, for it stuck so tightly in its setting 
that he could scarcely move it. 

in his efforts he made a dismal, squeaking sound ; but 
each time the bolt moved a little way, until at length he 
worked it about half-way into its socket. 

“ Are you going to be all night ?’’ said the other, im- 
patiently. 

“No, I have just done. But what a hurry you are in ! 
Now, then, follow me. I will show you the road. Bless 
you, I know every inch of this ground as well ai you 
know every inch of the Old Chequers ! Aha !” 

“ Hold your row, you idiot ! What do you mean by 
making a row like that, and running the risk of attracting 
notice?” 

“ 1 forgot — I forgot !” 

The man with the lamp hastened forward. 

He held it above his head, so that the beams might 
■(ream through ihe gle vi behind him. 

It gave out a very tolerable amount of illumination. 
Bid enabled the one who carried the girl to waik with 
confidence. 

In the darKness he would probably have come into 
violent contact with some obstacle. 

Several minutes elapsed, during which the sound of 
their footsteps and of their voices, and the glimmering 
ol the lamp, grew fainter and fainter. 

At length they all ceased, and, after a brief pacse, 
Turpin said : 

“Well, my aomradea what think you of that?'* 


There was no response. 

But presently Tom King exclaimed : 

“ What do yon think of it, captain ?" 

“It’s quite clear that there’s villany of some kind or 
other in progress — villany of the worst kind, for it is 
directed against the helpless and the innocent!” 

H Beyond doubt you are right !” 

“Well, then, my comrades, I want to know whether 
you think it won! bo right for us to pass on and take nc 
further notice of this affair? We are in a peculiar posi- 
tion, and have enough to do in looking after our own 
affairs without mixing ourselves up with those of ether 
people; but in this particular case——” 

“1 am of opinion,” interrupted Tom King, “that we 
ought to interfere at once and save the poor girl from the 
danger with which she is threatened." 

“Yes,” said Claude Duval, heartily; “and if we do not 
do it, we should deserve to be deserted by everybody at 
the moment when we most required help!” 

“Such are my feelings,” said Dick Turpin, “only I 
wished to know what were your thoughts upon the 
matter.” 

“You have not asked for my opinion,” added Maud. 
“ I suppose yon thought it was unnecessary ; my opinion 
of you would indeed change if you had selfishly sought 
to secure your own safety and have left that poor girl in 
the power of those two ruffians." 

“ 1 knew that would be the view you would take' of the 
case,” returned Turpin, warmly, ‘ and I knew that It 
would be unnecessary to speak." 

“Besides," said Tom King, “the danger after all is not 
worth thinking about Hero we are in this enclosure 
snug enough, and certainly out of the way of all the 
police officers. Then, as for Sixteen-String Jack, whom we 
are most anxious to meet he is galloping along the road 
at such a speed that no steed save Black Bess could over- 
take him.” 

“Then, while we are thus engaged," said Turpin, “we 
will hope he will soon return." 

“Then all this being settled.” 6aid Tom King, “let ua 
decide upon onr operations ; it may be that oven now we 
are losing precious time.” 

“That is more than possible,” returned Claude Duval. 
“ I should think we cannot do better than creep cautiously 
towards the house.” 

“ And our horses — what will yon do with them ? It is 
important that we should have them close at hand in a 
moment of emergency.” 

“ I know it is, but think we cannot do better than 
secure them to some of the trees hereabouts ; we can easily 
hasten to this sjiot, and we shall know that wo are close 
;o the door that Will lead us out on to the high- 
road.” 

“ Let it be done,” said Turpin, “ and done qniekly. 
Now, then, follow me !” 

The horses Were v/ell secured to various strong branches 
of the trees. 

They seemed quite content with the arrangement, and 
commenced to nibble the short sweet grass that was grow- 
ing everywhere around. 

With slow, stealthy steps, tho little party made its way 
towards the house. 

The highwaymen had all been in the darkness long 
enough for their eyes to become accustomed to tho 
obscurity, and although the enclosure was very dark they 
were able to avoid running against anybody. 

In a short time they found themselves upon the borders 
of a spacious lawn. 

Before they ventured t,o emerge upon this they paused 
to make some observations, and to reconnoitre. 

Their attention wits first of ail directed to a largo and 
handsome mass of building that could be seen at no great 
distance. 

The lower portion only was indistinctly visible ; but the 
unper part, having no oilier background than the sky, was 
thrown into strong relief. 

it was a quaint and handsome edifice, snob as would 
probably be the residence of some wealthy or title 1 
man. 

What had struck them with surprise was. that the wfloi- 
front of the house was completely plunged in larx- 
ness. 

Many windows could be dimly seen, but not fir m on* 
of them oame forth a Bingle ray of light 
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[DICK TCKl' IN LISTENING TO TIIE MURDERER'S ArrRO/CH.J 


A deep silence— like the silence of the grave-yard at 
midnight— reigned all around. .. . n 

“Oome !” said Dick Turpin, in a whisper ; all is well. 
We will not venture to cross the lawo, lest our dirk sha- 
dows should be seen. This way we can skirt it easily, 
and that will bring us to one of the sides of the 

house.” , . , . . , 

His companions followed in his footsteps. 

After a short time they managed to make a complete 

circuit of the lawn. , 

They paused, as Turpin said, before one of the ends o» 
the house, though in reality it was what is called a side 

And now it became necessary 1 to act with caution, for, 
unlike the front of the building, two windows that were 

here were illuminated. , 

One waa on the ground floor, and the other in an upper 

16 *.— Buwk Bsfla 


From that one on the ground floor there came a tolerable 
amount of light, and, after regarding it for a tow moments, 

Turpin said : . , . . , „ 

« All follow me as quietly as you can. Do not let t^ 
sound of a footfall be heard. When we reach the window, 
we will peep in ; but while doing so, you must be careful 
not to allow your faces to be seen.” 

“ All right, captain— lead the way !” 

Turpin took hold of Maud’s hand in order to assist 

As he did so, he was surprised to find that she wus 
tremDling violently. 

Not from fear, however, but from excitement only 

It was the very first time in her life that she had found 
l^rself engaged in an adventure of this kind, and 
fore it is not wonderful that it should produce a consider 
able effect upon her. 

She was all eagerness and agitation. 
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■Uftlm yourself, clear Maud,'j^xd Turpin, in a low 
r\?iee. “ There is no danger either, to you or to me ; but 
j oa feel strange, no doubt.” 

“I dp — I do indeed !” -■•. 

“Well, calm yourself as well as you are able. Hush 1 
— not another word. Kcw we are close to the window ; 
a moment more, and shall be able to command & view 
of the interior.” “ . , ^ '1*4, t : \ 

Then tho window having been gained, Turpin stopped, j 
For several moments tue little party stood perfectly 
ptilj, gazing wi'.b extreme curiosity and interest upon the 
Ecene which they beheld. 

On AFTER BGCXXXIl. 

(THE HIGHWAYMEN BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH SOME OP 
THE DETAILS OF A MOST VILLANOUS PLOT. 

Seated at a table, with a bottle and glasses before them, 
were two men, in all probability the two men they had 
seen in the garden, but whether they were or not was 
impossible to tell, for owing to the darkness they had not 
been able to obtain a clear view of their countenances. 

Now, however, their countenances were plainly re- 
vealed by a lamp that was burning on tho table between 
them. ’-*.1 < .. '* „ , 

Two more villanous-looking men could scarcely have 
beense.cn. 

One was younger and much better dresseg than his 
companion. 

By hie attire, indeed, one would have judged him to be 
a person of considerable rank and importance. 

Hut his face had upon it no traces of high or gentle 
birth. . . ' f 1 

It was bloated and repulsive-looking in the utmost de- 
gree, as it ho had indulged in every species of vice and 
debauchery 

There was a deep frown upon his face, and a degree of 
agitation strongly visible, and be looked threateningly at 
his associate, S ' 

This was a man Who evidently belonged to tho very 
lowest depths of humanity* 

His dress, composed of rich materials, fitted him bau'.y, 
or as though lie bait not the grace to wear it properly, 
and in many places it was stained as though strong drink 
had been spilled upon it. 

The two men were speaking. 

At first the listeners were unable to detect a single 
word. 

But in e moment afterwards they raised their voices io 
a higher pitch, and then they heard distinctly. 

The younger man appeared to have control over tho 
other, for he spoke in a haughty and commanding tone of 
voice, 

u I toll you it shall be done, and what’s more, you shall 
do the deed. I am determined upon it, and will tt* ^id no 
further trilling !” 

He brought his hand down with considerable violence 
upOn tho table us he uttered the last words. 

'‘.•Well, well,” said the other, “don’t make bo much 
fuss about it ! I haven’t defused, have I ? ’ 

No, you have not refused, because you know lull well 
you dare hot, but you have shown hesitation. I teiJ you 
again you shall do it at once !” 

The other looked round the apartment anxiously, and 
then answered ; 

“ Hash, hush — don’t speak so loud ! Who can ilII what 
cars may be listening to us ? ” 

•‘Do not be a fool— there’s no one here nut ourselves, 
at least, no one who will take any notice of a disturb- 
ance."*. *! 

“But it’s always best to be careful.” 

“1 know that; but don’t talk to me, but listen. You 
know my motives in the affair quite as well as I know 
them myself, so that there is no uoed for any reference to 
be made to them. I will have no further delay. Will 
yoo go at once ?” 

“ 1 will — I am ready ; but how shall it bo done f ” 

“la. this way; pay attention, and carry out all my in- 
structions faiihf ullv. I must have no clumsy work— all 
mint, be done neatfy and cleanly.” , 

While speaking, the man fumbled for a moment in tha 
breast of his coat, ami then produced a email, delicate, and 
singular ; astrument, upon which not only the highway- 
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men outside, but his companion, looked with an extra- 
ordinary amount of interest: 

In shape, then,’ this instrument resembled a dagger, but 
it was only about inn,- fount-/ the size that such weapons 
were, usually made. % ’ ‘f i v’ '' 

The blade— if sucli it may bo termed — was very 
slender — not ilat, as blades usually are, but round. 

Near tho hilt it was almost as largo as the tip of e man's 
little finger, and from that it tapered until the point was 
as fir ‘ as the point of a needle. ‘ ^ 

This blade appeared to bo highly polished — so higulv 
f» to look as though it was transparent. 

The Lilt also was formed of tho same material na the 
blade. . V. •£*•;•' - ”, ’ •* ' ' < f . -OJ 

All this our friends saw while the stranger held it in 
his hand, balancing it upon his fingers. 

“Is that the weapon ?”saitl his accomplice! at length. 

“ It is. You ueyer saw thu like! I am convinced of that 
—take it, and look at it; handle it gently, for it is very 
fragile." . T' ' ' r, ,7. r B 

The man obeyed, and looked at the singular, dagger 
attentively. 

“ Why, it’s glass I” ho said. 

“ Yes, I kuow it is ; blade, hilt, and all are formed of the 
same material.” r ; , . ‘ , r; r ‘ «• 

“ IIow strange — a glass dagger ! I never heard of such 
a thing before J", 1 ' 

“ They are by no means usual, but yet they have boon 
known for many a century past. "That, however, is 
nothing to do with us. Attend to me, I say !” 

“ But whei e did you get this from'?” asked the man, wl.o 
looked upon the weapon with a great amount of udmira- 
tion: * p.'.-.p" 1 '-J% ~ v , ' '"> t r *"• 

So, too, did the unseen listeners outside, not one of 
whom had ever heard of or seen a weapon of this descrip- 
tion. I , ‘ 

They thought, at first sight, it was made of glass,- but 
dismissed the idea as unlikely in the extreme. 

“When you are ready,” said the one who had produced 
the dagger, “ 1 will show you how to use that little instru- 
ment.”, ' th ~ ? r " A 
He was replied to by a stare of inquiry. 

‘•You will go upstairs ; you will find her In the room 
above. Take this dagger ; by one blow, drive it deep kito 
her heart, then give the handle a sudden jerk, and the 
blade will break off, remaining deeply buried in her body ; 
there will be a spot or two of blood, but no more." 

, The man to, whom these words uhsre addressed} sat 
perfectly 'still for a -moment,' and . then, .with a slight', 
shudder, said: v - * \ ’h» , - , ’ 

“ It’s a frightful instrument — take it back pi would rather 
make iise of something else !” *, 

“ No, you shall not ! i will be obeyed ! Refuse at your 
peril !’’ * | 

“ But — but— ■” said the man, and he moved tho glass 
dagger uneasily in his hands. 

“ No hesitation ! I tell you 1 have made my mind up 
as to the exact course to be pursued ; there will be no 
hitch or butch in the affair ; no traces of violence will re- 
main. You will strike the one blow, and then I in a few 
years shall succeed to the vast properties of which that 
child is the heiress, and I shall be enabled to pay off all 
the heavy mortgages I have upon this estate.” . * 
“Yes, yes,” said the man— I kuow all that. I first 
prompted you to the idea — one stroke, and all is won.” 
“Truly; but the stroke must bo delivered By youi- 

seifr v 4 - kr'—-- ; 

“ And my reward ?” 

“ As I have told you, your reward shall be most ample 
— far, fsr indeed beyond yonr utmost and most sanguine 
expectations.” ‘'J. , ■ 

Ti^xiu was watching the speaker narrowly, and he 
f.aucSsd that at these last words his countenance assumed 
a carious expression — one that boded his accomplice no 
good. * ' * ji V r hi .» ' ' 

“ Arc you roady now ?•” he asked, “ or are you deter- 
mined to loso the opportunity f The state of insensibility 
in which tno girl now is Will not for long continue ; if-sho 
awakes we shall have no end of trouble and disturbance. 

If you strike the blew now, all will be done wilL soa/ct ly 
any trouble!” ' ■ •• <m 

; " The.man with the dagger rose slowly to his feet. 

Thisre was’ aa ’air of rc&lation p.vc^ptib’o/m bis ^ 
manner. 
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lie was like cne who had nerved himself to do some 
terrible deed — a deed from which his batter nature re- 
volted, but which, nevertheless, he was detenaicod to 
perpetrate. 

•• .Beware,'* said the other, rising also — “ beware how 
you attempt to play me false! When yon have struck 
the blow, and broken eff the hilt of the dagger, let me 
know.” 

“ And — and——” said the man, with chattering teeth. 

“ And what?” 

“ The body !” 

“What of ‘it?” 

“What shall you do with it?” 

“Do with it ? Why. bury it, of course.” 

“ Here ?’ 

“Yes, hero ; that is, somewhere ic the grounds. 1 have 
fixed my eye upon a spot that, will answer our purpose 
admirably. The soil is soft) and it will be easy enough 
to dig a deep grave ; we will place her in it, till in the 
moult!, and then wo shall he rid of all this auxiety and 
trouble.” 

“ It sounds feasible,” said the other — “ it sounds fea- 
sible, and you are already too deeply in my debt for me to 
hesitate — it must bo done ! This and this alone, is the 
only chance I have of recovering tho large amount of 
money I have lent you !” 

“ It is,” was the reply. “ You have almost as deep aa 
interest as I have, therefore do not delay ; and when you 
strike home, let no nervous terror make your arm tremble 
-•tho deed must be done by ono bluw, and one blow j 
>nly !” 

CHAPTER DCGXXXIII. 

DICK TURFIX ENDEAVOUK3 TO SAVE TIIE YOUNG GIRL FliOtl 
HER TERRIBLE FATE. 

With these words, the rrtau with the dagger advanced re- 
luctantly towards the door. 

No sooner did Turpin observe him make this move- 
ment than ho drew his companions aside, and said, 
hastily: 

“ At all risks, this horrible crime must be pro- 
vented !” 

“But how,” said Tom King — “but how?” 

“ Leave it to me,” said Turpin. “ Do not on any 
account, without you hear my signal, presume to make 
any demonstration of your presence. 1 have a plan of 
operations already arranged in my brain ; if there was 
the time I would explain tho details to you, but there is 
not ; while I was doing so tho chance would bo lost, so 
you must trust to me entirely.” 

“ Wo aro content, captain — we are quito content w 

“ Then be still — pray be still !” 

Dick grasped Maud’s hand, and pressed it warmly, 

lie did not say another wont, but crept stealthily 
forward. 

They then observed what they had not previously 
noticed. 

This was a large tree growing by tho side of the house, 
and sending out branches in all directions. 

Some boughs were only six or seven feet from the 
ground, so Turpin seized one easily, and with extreme 
agility and rapidity mounted the tree. 

TTia companions stood below watching all his move- 
ments eagerly. 

One large branch shot out almost horizontally from tho 
trunk, and pointed in the direction of a verandah, or 
balcony, that ran in front of tho windows on the first 
floor. 

Along this branch Turpin crawled hastily. 

It bent and creaked beneath his weight ; tut .* was 
strong enough to sustain him without making any sound 
of an alarming character. 

Ho dropped upon tho balcony of which we Have 
spoken. 

Then, crouching down, he hastened along is to tho 
window from which the light proceeded. 

It was immediately over the ona in which the two 
plotters had been sitting, aud that fact, coupled Wit.1 the 
light that streamed forth from its panes, made Dick nearly 
certain that it was the one in which tho girl had teen 
placed. 

If it waff, all would be well. 


The plan he, had thought of would enable him to save 
her, but if he had made auy mist- ke in this pa.rtivnlar it 
would be very doubtful whether he would bo able to do 
so. 

By this time he fully calculated the raau would 
have been able to ascend the stairs and enter the 
room. 

Such deeds he knew were always done quickly. 

When they had worked themselves up to a coriein 
point, the blow was struck with extreme eudei .u 1 
ness. 

Panting and anxious, then, I 19 paused before the 
window, and before ha ventured to enter, looked 
in. 

The light which ho had seen came only from a fire that 
was burning on tho hearth. 

When he first caw it the blaze was leaping up towards 
the chimney. 

Now there was little more than a dull red glow of burn- 
ing embers. 

| He pressed his face close against tho glass, and placed 
liis hands at both sides of his temple?, so as to be abio to 
obtain a better view of the interior. 

He saw then a spacious, old-fashi'med apartment. 

It was well, and according to the fashion of the time 
luxuriously, furnished. 

The most noticeable article of furniture was a bedstead, 
a huge affair with heavy curtains drawn closely all round 
it, and with huge nodding plumes of feathers at the top, 
giving to the whole a hearse-iike aspect. 

Of the girl lie could see nothing. 

But a kind of instinct seemed to tell him that she was 
lying on the bed. 

lie had heard that she was insensible, and therefore 
that would bo tho most likely place for her to bo 
put. 

Hastily, then, he opened the window, and stepped into 
the chamber. 

He listened. 

But all was still. 

On tiptoe, he strode towards tho bod, and drew aside 
the curtains. 

A sligbt exclamation of satisfaction aroso to his 
lips. 

Lying there, as though she had simply been thrown 
down, was the same young girl ho had seen carried 
through the garden. 

He could tell she was the same by her small white 
hands, aud by her long waving tresses of golden hair. 

She was either in a deep slumber or else in a state of 
insensibility. 

Dick wondered how it was that tho man had nut made 
liis appearance before then. 

The reason, however, was simple enough, as he after- 
wards learned. 

His friends had looked through the window again, and 
saw that the murderer iu intention had turned back from 
the door., aud demanded another draught of brandy. 

He was as yet scarcely qualified for 1 ho deed he had to 
do, and so brutalised himself by additional draughts of tho 
fiery stimulant. 

Iu spite of the impatience of the other, he continued to 
driuk glass after glass, but no perceptible effect was pro- 
duced. 

Then he found himself in possession of sufficient 
courage, and again turned towards the door. 

Dick Turpin heard his footsteps on the stairs, tad, con- 
fident that now no time must be lost, he took hold of tho 
girl, and lifted her off the bed. 

It was his original intention to have rushed with her 
on to the balcony. 

But now it was too lato — in another moment the room 
would be entered. 

He deposited her on the floor by the side of the bed in- 
stead, and then, with great rapidity, arranged the bed- 
clothes in such a fashion that by the dim, uncertain light 
it would appear as though some one was really lying 
there 

He had only just timo to do this and conceal himself 
behind the curtains wnen the door opened. 

Tho man just put hi3 head inside, aud then withdrew 
it 

In a low voice, Turpin haard him calling to Ins com- 
panion. 
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“A light- -a light!” ho said. “I must have a light! 
It’s dark — quite dark !” 

“ So much the bettor,” was the reply — “ you will net 
st?e her face. If you diti, it might, turn you from your 
purpose. She is lying on the bed. You cannot tail to 
find her. Strike one heavy blow, and al.' will bo done. 
.Remember your roward 1” ' 

Apparently convinced by what his companion bn ’ just 
said, tho man, with trembling steps, walked a.To» tho 
room towards the bod. 

On the side towards which ho walked the r.K*« dr;, were 
closely drawn. 

So intent was he on his task — so aus .>•; get it 
quickly over — that he did not notice the dark Lhadoft . of 
some one following in his footsteps. 

But Turpin saw him, and recognised hint ws the man’s 
accomplice. 

Silently and swiftly he stepped across tho rot m. 

What might be his purpose could only be guessed. 

Perhaps it was to seo that his accomplice performed 
the deed effectually, and that no nervousness overtook 
him at the last moment. 

The man with tho dagger averted his hee^- when he 
drew aside tho curtains. 

He put out his left hand. 

He could feel a mass of something that felt like cloth- 
ing. 

Without stopping to make any further examination, he 
raised his arm, and brought it down with tho rapidity of 
lightning. 

As he had been bidden, ho jerked his wrist., and the 
hilt of the dagger fame away in his hand. 

“Done!” he gasped — “it is done! All is over!” 

Then a muffled shriek escaped his own lips. 

Ho started upright, and turned round, with his counte- 
nance frightfully distorted. 

Ho caught sight of his accomplice standing a pace or 
two off, with his arms folded, and with a mocking ex- 
pression on his face. 

71 o tried hard to shriek, but he could not. 

He looked at his companion, aud saw that he was 
holding the hilt of another glass dagger in his hand. 

He knew by that that the blade had found a sheath in 
his own back. 

He was dying — surely dying. 

“You have received your roward!” said the other, 
with a scornful laugh. “ As you said, truly enough, all 
is over! I am rid in the same moment of the two greatest 
obstacles of my prosperity.” 


OH APT Ell BC0XXX1V. 

THE VULNU GIRL IS SAVED FROM IIEU FOES HI ••iCF 
TURPIN. 

Gasping and staggering to and fro, tho man remained 
glaring upon hi3 accomplice. 

Dick Turpin had seen this man following in tho foot- 
steps of the other, but yet it did not occur to him that it 
was his intention to commit an assassination. 

So suddenly was it done that ho was not in time to pre- 
vent it — indeed, considering tho man’s character, it would 
have been almost a pity if he had done so. 

After one or two ineffectual attempts to speak, the mur- 
dered wretch turned half round, and then fell with a crush 
upon tho floor. 

“It is done!" said the other, vAni a mocking lough. 
“Now, then, to see whether the blow w*«t rc-.’lT an 
effectual one. If she has perished, all will be v,VL l ■'■t.a. 
easily dispose of the two bodies.” 

He dashed aside the curtains of the bed as he spoke. 

At tho same moment a flash of light came from the 
smouldering fire, and this showed him everything v/ith 
great distinctness. 

Tho girl was not there, but omy a neap oi clothing. 

A terrible cry of rage and fear burst from his lips. 

“Villain!” said Dick, as ha stepped from his place of 
concealment, and revealed himself to tho guilty wretch. 
* Your plan has failed ! The girl is saved !” 

“ And you have done it, I suppewe ?” was the reply, 
and, while tho Words were uttered, the young man drew 
his sword rapidly, aud aimed a desperate blow at tho 
highwayman. 


But Dick Turpin’s blade was ready, and the weapon* 
rang together with a clashing sound. 

Whatever might have been that mint's fading and defi- 
ciencies in other respects, certainly cvwsxdtco was not 
one of them. 

He attacked Dick Turpin with great tnry and consider- 
able skill, so that tho highwayman had much ado to de- 
fend himself. 

The trampling of their feet, the clashing of their wea- 
pons, and the cries of rage and vexation to which Tur- 
pin’s antagonist gave vent, aroused the young girl from 
h w state of insensibility. 

She sprang up with a scream, for the recollection of 
vrfcut had happened to her was strongly before her mind, 
and when she saw these two men engaged in mortal 
strife, her terror became greater, and she uttered shriek 
upoii shriek. 

I Seeing the girl roused the man into a state of perfect 
fury. 

Ho redoubled the violence of his attack, for he hoped 
to be able to put au end to his antagonist, aud to slay tho 
girl as well. 

But in this anticipation lie was disappointed. 

Seeing that it was a matter of life aud death between 
them, Dick Turpin did not hesitate to strike a blow that 
should put an end to the contest. 

He saw that his adversary left his head for a moment 
unguarded. 

Down came his sword upon it with terrific force. 

Thcro was a faint, gurgling cry. a few staggering steps, 
and then tho villain fell half on the floor aud half on the 
body of his scarcely less yillanous companion. 

Hastily sheathing his sword, Dick Turpin hastened to 
place himself by the girl’s side. 

“Fear nothing now,” be said, “for all is woll. The 
danger that has menaced you is over. You know me 
cot. I am au utter stranger to you, but, nevertheless, I 
am a friend — my actions will prove such to you. Look 
— there are the two men who would have murdered 
you !” 

The girl shudderod, and her face turned even a shade 
paler than it had been before. 

“ And— and — you have killed tLem both ?” she asked, 
tremblingly. 

“No, not both. One oi -hem kindly saved me the 
trouble. But those details are nothing to you — they are 
unfit for your ears.” 

The girl looked all around her, and, Ly her manner, 
Dick concluded that she recognised the apartment she was 
in. 

“ If I am not mistaken,” he said, “ you know whore 
you arc ? ” 

“ I do ; and yet I can scarcely believe it.” 

“ But it is true ?’’ 

“Yes, it must bo true, because — and her eyes wan- 
dered to the wretch who l ad ft: lien beneath Turpin’s 
sword. 

“ Where are you, then/"’ 

“ This is a room in mj uncle’s house, aud — aud — that 
is my uncle.” 

fa lie printed to the prostrate form while she spoke. 

“ Theh,” said Turpin, with a smile, “you have to thank 
me for ridding you of a very disagreeable and disreput- 
able relatiou. Do you know what his intentions wore 
with regard to yourself ?” 

“ 1 do; I can guess them. I have always feared 
him.” 

“ And how came you in his power ?" 

“ I received a letter that 1 believed to be from — from — 
some one that 1 know.” 

“And love dearly,” interrupted Turpin as ho noticed 
her hesitation and the blushes that suffused her 
cheeks. 

"As the letter requested, I slipped out without anyone 
at home being aware of my absence. Upon reaching the 
appointed spot 1 was seized, hurried into a carriage, aud 
then I became insensible.” 

“ And you next remember finding yourself here f ” 

“ Yes, that is almost the next. 1 have some recollection 
of feeling myself whirled along at a tremendous rate, 
and shrieking out aloud for aid ; but whether I did that 
or not is almost more than I can now “*ke upon my- 
self to say.” 

“Beyond doubt you did," said Turpin, “fori heard 
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fou. Bat hush! I will explain all presently. There 
tre my friends.” 

At this moment Tom King and Claude Duval made 
th#ir appearance on the balcony cntside the window. 

“ Are you safe, caplin ■*" they cried. “ Is all well ?** 

“ Yes, all’s well !” 

“We stayed away as long as we could, bemuse we uid 
not hear your signal ; at last we grew alarmed." 

“Both wretches I believe are dead,” returned Turpin, 
“ or if they are not it matters little. 1 am quite certain 
It is out o their po?» ei to do much more mischief.” 

“You foiled them in their plot, then ?” 

“Yes; but do not linger here, we will hasten away/ 

“Bight, captain. Does the household seem alarmed la 
any way ?" 

“ No ; it seems as though the placZ was quite ae- 
serted.” 

“ Good, then we need not hurry ourselves." 

“Which way will you descend?” 

“ By the balcony again, I think ; the distance to the 
ground is but trifling, and it would be better than running 
the risk of descending the staircase.” 

While speaking, Dick Turpin advanced towards the 
window. 

He supported the young girl’s steps with his arm. 

She was weak, and trembled excessively. 

But Dick had shown himself such a true friend and 
protector, that she clung to him with every confidence. 

There was a little difficulty in lowering her from the 
balcony, but not much. 

Turpin raised her in his arras, lifted her over the iron 
railing, and then bending over, held her down at the full 
length of his arms, 60 that she was able to drop to the 
ground. 

In another moment he and his companions were stand- 
ing by her side. 

Maud was there anxiously expecting them. 

She welcomed the young girl affectionately. 

“Come," said Turpin, “ follow me to the little door in 
the garden wall; we shall then be close to our horses in 
case there should be auy necessity for instant flight ; it 
would be much better to hold a consultation there than 
here.” 

Claude and Tom King were of the same opinion, and 
accordingly the whole party hastened to the spot that had 
been mentioned by their leader. 

In a few words Dick then related to his comrades all 
that had taken place in the room above. ■ 

But what they heard only served to increase their 
cariosity and interest, for a thousand questions suggested 
themselves to their minds. 

These questions no doubt could all bo answered by the 
young girl whom they had befriended. 

But they shrank from putting them. 

She was growing calmer now, and was much rojciced 
to meet with one of her own sex under such trying cir- 
cumstances, and after waiting a mouient or two, Dick 
Turpin ventured to address her. 


CHAPTEB DCCXXXV. 

DICK TURPIN RESOLVES NOT TO DO HIS GOOD WORK BT 
HALVES. 

•* Who you are,” he said, “ I have no idea. Chance alone 
made me acquainted with the fact that you were in great 
personal danger, and that was sufficient to induce me to 
step forward and do what I could on your bohalf.” 

“ My best thanks are your duo,” replied the young girl. 
“ I do thank you very, very much I wish I couH ex- 
press the amount of gratitude that I feel !” 

“ I am not, however, disposed to do my work Ly 
halves,” continued Turpin, without taking any notice of 
this last speech ; “ if, then, you will tell me whero you 
want to go to be in safuty, I will take you, for it is im- 
possible that you should "remain here.” , 

“ I wish to go home,” was the reply. “ This will be 
a bitter lesson for mo. Never again will I quit my father’s 
house in a clandestine manner 1” 

“ "Where is your homo ?” 

“ In London." 

“In what portion of it?” 

“ la Piccadilly, Mj father, Colonel Walton, lives there — 


that is, when he is in towo, as he happens to be at the pre- 
sent time.” 

1 Me is no doubt suffering great anxiety aud suspense 
on account of your absence.” 

“Oh, sir, he is, no doubt— no doaU he is, I know he 
will be frantic with grief when he discovers my absence 
Let me go to him — let me go !” 

“ But you must understand, miss, that it is not possible 
for you to go alone.” 

“D«« not call me mis3, it docs not seem as though wa 
l were friends ; call me Florence — my father calls me Flov.” 

“ Then. Florence, I will ace that you reach home safely 
and unhurt; but, first of all, I must hold some brief con- 
sultation with my companions hero, and arrange our 
future proceedings.” 

Florenco shrank back, for she could toll by Turpin’s 
manner that he did not wish that she should overhear thv 
conference. 

Maud placed herself by her side. 

“ My comrades,” said "Dick, “ I consider I have a plain 
and simple duty beforo me, aud I shall perform it.” 

“ What is it, captain ?” 

“ To take that young girl home— to place her safely 
in her parent’s arms. It will be a good deed done, aud it 
will be one that I shell always be ablo to reflect upon 
with pleasure.” 

51 But the danger, captain — the danger!” 

“ I don’t think it will be great, no greater than I run 
every honr of my lilr, that is, if you wnl only pay atten- 
tion to my directions." 

“You may depend we shall do that. What is it you 
propose ?” 

“ Simply this : I will leav® you here in charge of Maud ; 
wait about here somewhere as near this spot as you can. 
I ask this because 1 wish Sixteen-String Jack to rejoin us, 
and he is more likely to appear here than anywhere 
else.” 

“ Very good, captain ; but suppose he should not 
come ?” 

“ Why, then, when you find it growing towards morn - 
ing, you must seek out the best place of refuge you can 
find.” 

“ We will do that, captain ; there is no particular diffi- 
culty about it.” 

“I think not.” 

“ But if yon should not return yourself ?” 

“ I think it hardly worth while to take that into your 
calculations. Depend upon it I shall be back here at this 
spot many hours before daybreak.” 

“ But still, captain, should you not, how shall we find 
you then ?” 

Turpin reflected for a moment. 

“ It is best to make this arrangement in case of acci- 
dents,” he said. “ If I am not here in an hour before day- 
break, do not wait for mo ; I will come hero to-morrow 
night, and you must be here too.” 

“Very well, that understanding is quite sufficient.” 

“ And you are quite willing that I should go ?” 

“Yes, quite; the young giii cannot possibly go alone, 
and as you have had ths adventure all' through, you may 
as well complete it.” 

Dick Turpin turned away, pleased enough to think that 
his companions approved of his intention. 

But there was Maud — would she be content with this 
arrangement ? 

He drew her on one side, and spoke to her for a few 
moments earnestly and energetically. 

If she did not accede to Lis request sho did not refuse 

“Now, Florence,” said Dick, “in a very short time from 
the present moment you shall be safe beneath your father’s 
rouf.” 

“ Oh, sir, thank you for those words — l shall indeed be 
under deep obligation to you !” 

“No, no— a’l that I do is performed willingly and 
gladly. Come !” 

lie unfastened Black Bess from tho treo to which she 
had been secured, and mounting, placed tho young girl 
on the saddle before him. 

“ Can you fide ?" he said. 

“Ob y?s ! 

“Then y,a will have no difficulty whatever i clirg 
tightly to n.c, and all will be well.” 

Dick waved his hat in token of faro wall to his cow- 
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pantone, and then started off at a rapid rate along the 
road. * i P ' 

“That man with whom I fought,” said Turpin, pre- 
sently ; “ was he j anr unele ?” 

“ Yes ; my unele, Georg? Walton, ray father’s youngest 
brother,” 

“I see; that's how it is .that he appeared only Imdf a 
few years older than yourself.” 

“2fy father has always told me that ho was a very bad 
young man. He indulged in every vice, chose his com- 
panions among the worst and lowest in the IsxvS, o.ul 
passed his days in riotous extravagance.” 

“ Ho had that appearance,” said Dick Turpin, who lis- 
tened with great interest to all the young gid said, for he 
fully expected that he would be made .acquainted with a 
Little family history that would clear, up many point? 
about which he was in doubt, and which to him appeared 
mysterious. ] 

“ I have heard also that he squandered the whole of the 
large fortune that had been left him, and not only that, 
but got deeply in debt, so that everyfarticle that he possessed 
was mortgaged to its utmost value ; he was consequently 
the poorest of the poor I he bad nothing, and was so deeply 
in debt that it seemed impossible for him to extricate 
himself.? 

“And your father,” said Dick— “is he wealthy ?” 

“I believe so — very. Wo have a large mansion here 
hi London, ami several residences in the country.” 

“And I suppose in the event of your father’s death the 
whole of that property would be yours ? " 

“ Yes,” said the young girl, surprised ami half alarmed 
at the question. “ 1 have heard him say that everything ho 
possessed belonged to me.” 

“Exactly ; but if veu were not in existence, who would 
be his heir then ?” 

“ I can hardly tell you.” 

V, Have you a brother ?” 

“No.” 

“ Nor a sister, nor any close relation 1"’ 

“ No, not one ; my t?ucle George is nr ? nearest rela- 
tive.” ‘ * , 

“ Then to him would the property have belonged I 
cun understand his conduct now. You have indeed had 
a narrow escape of your life to-night, for your uncle had 
everything to gain by your destruction !” 

“ 1 always feared him — always dreaded him !” was the 
shuddering response. “ It always seemed to me as though 
there was murder in his 9ya3 when he looked upon me ; I 
have said so to my father more than once, but he 1ms 
always sternly reproved me for so doing.” 

v Yon will not be alav mod now,” said Dick, “ because 
you are in safety ; but I ought to tell you that your uncle 
had you carried off aud taken to thatr-house in "order that 
he might murder yon : he had arranged everything, and 
but for njy accidental presence you would have been 
thrown into a hole in his garden ! Your disappearance 
would have been a total mystery. The chances were a 
thousand to one against it being discovered that your 
uncle was the murderer, for he too.,- the precaution to ?’»y 
the only accomplice he appeared to havo in the fttjf-l?. 1 ’ 

“ Horrible,” said the girl, trembling — “ horrible 1 Do 
not talk to me again about it — the thought is too dreadful 
for me to bear 1” ,* ... 

“I have no doubt of that,” said Dick “ But now you 
know the worst I will increase my speed, fer i am sure 
yon must be all impatience. Now, * Bess — forward, las? ! 
Quick — quick !” 

Heaving these words, Black Bess changed her paoo train 
a trot to a rapid gallop. 

She bounded over the road at a surprising Speed, aa.i 
wheu Dick Turpin again drew lx-in it was in the western 
portion of Piccadilly — not then, as now, a busy, populous 
street, but a country road far out of the city, and only 
dotted here aud there with gentlemen's residences. 


CHAPTEB DOCXXXVI. 

Oicic Tur.riN accepts hie nospriALiur cf colcseu. 
WALTON. 

“Now, Florence,” said Dick, in a kind voice, “this is 
Piccadilly; can you tell sue widen is you* father’s 
house ?” 

She locked around her for a moment or two, 33 though 
unable to recognise the- different buildings. 


Then she answered : 

“Oh! you are a long way from it — it lies n.m.h nearer 
to Leicester Fields.” ' . - . , 

‘■Good,” sail Turpin. “I will go grail* and when 
we come to the righi house, tell me and I wih stop. 

Dick would have infinitely preferred to go farther to 
the westward — that is, into the open country. 

But he could not give up after going so car with bis 
enterprise, aud so, although it was reluctantly, he turned 
Jkack Bess round, and proceeded in the 'direction of toe 
city. • • / - *=■ I ” 

Florence looked upon both sides cs they went, until 
presently she exclaimed 1 

“ There, that is the house — the white “ue with the 
verandah in front.” 

“ I see it,” was Dick's reply. 

‘ Yen must step at the lodge gate j *1 Ymipson is there, 
ana ne will admit us.” 

Dick paused in front of the gate, and iUCu he said : 

“My dear young lady, I iihv? brought yon in safety to 
your lather’s door ; you have only to ring the bell aivl yen 
will be (admitted, therefore you can bo no longer in ditng< r. 
1 will 3ay farewell to you on this spo* , and you can enter 
alone.” . ■*? "jjl 

“■No, no,” said the young girl, seizing his hand tightly — 
“1 can uot indeed permit you to ’ea vo thus! You must 
come in, you must see my father, and receive his thanus 
for the service you hove done me this night!” 

“No. no,” said Turpiu — “I cannot!” 

“ But what is your reason ?” 

“ Do not ask me for it ; let it be sufficient if I plead 
bukness— urgent business — as my excuse. There, there— 
say no more. Bing the bell and I will depart.” 

“ I regret very much that you should leave mo thu&, 
and 1 am sure tuy father will bo angry with me for not 
detaining you ; but if you must go, you must — I can't pre- 
vent yon.” 

i; What’s all this — what’s all' tins'?” said 0 voice. 
“ What s the meaning of it ? Bless my life, is that yon, 
Floy ? And you, sir — who are you ?” 

- These words were spoken by an elderly man, with 
white hair, who suddenly opened the lodgo gates and 
made his appearance on the scene. 

With a shriek of delight, Florence exclaimed: 

“ Ye3 — yes, dear father- 1 am here — your own daughter 
Floy! I have been in such peril aud such danger, and 
this gentleman has saved me from all, anil brought mo 
here, and yet he refuses to enter to receive your 
thanks !’j 

“Danger — danger? Blew my hearf, what can have 
happened? Here have I, a soldier, been terrified almost 
to death by your absence ! But come in — coma in at 
once ! And you, sir,” he added, addressing Turpin, if 
you refuse my daughter's appeal you must not rot use 
mine." . * 

“ Bit,” said Dick, “ I have saved your daughter, as she 
says truly, from much jK-ril — what that peril was she can 
tell yc-u as well as I can ; hut I don’t wish to remain, .and 
you would confer an obligation upon me if you would say 
farewell, and allow me to depart.” 4 I 

But Florence maintained her hold upon his band, aud 
now sho cried : 

“ Don’t take his refusal, father — don’t take his refusal ! 

I can’t tell you what hashappeued — no, not half s» weil 
as he can !” 

Dick Turpiu was most anxious to bo gone, and yet he 
could not exactly toll how lie' could take liis departure 
without appearing rude aud churlish in the ex- 
treme. . ” 

But at this moment tho beat, of Iicrscs’ feet upon iby 
road some distance off, reached his attentive care. 

It induced him to change his determination. 

They might he police officers who were approaching, 
and the old colonel might keep him there, pressing him 
to enter, until they rode up. ■ 

Then his position would be far from pleasant. 

He appeared, therefore, to yield to + heir solicitations, 
andhesaief: - c 

“ I cannot find it in my heart to refuse each argent re- 
quests. I will enter, but I cannot slay tong.” 

“ That’s right !” said Florence. “ Oh, father. I am m 

glad!" ■ / 

Turpin dismounted, and led Black Bess through th* 
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'Abompson, the lodge-keeper, was there, end closed 

i. • - V.. r ■ "-■•'•v • • 

IJN ■ 

"Leave your horse, sir,” said the colonel. Thompson 
will take charge of it. It will bo quite safe hi his 
hands.’’ . ^ » v *• *< _ 

Dick hesitate'! tl ilr: t, and then, Maiming round, l:o 
said: _ ^ 

"Just walk her up and down for a few minutes. Don't 
plaeo her in tLe stable. I shall soon return, and shall 
want to sot eff without delay.” . f" ' *» 

The man touched his cap, and the colonel and his 
daughter hurried him towards the house. 

As he drew near to it, ho observed with pleasure its 
beautiful and tasteful appearance. . ^ ^ ' 

Tbo servants, until they saw their young mistress, all 
looked anxious and alarmed. * 

hut their countenances changed like magic as soon as 
they caught sight of Her. • ' ^ 

" This way,” said the colonel — “ this way ! Come 
into this room, and have a glass of wine with me. and tell 
cne all about it.” " ‘ 

He entered a snmptuously-furaishcd apartment as he 
•spoke. . -y J *,**• T " 

Dick followed in his 6teps. ' ! i 

He was treated with the utmost politeness and conde- 
scension by tho colonel. ■ 

At ,his request,- ho seated himself in a largo arm- 
chair by the fire, while the colonel occupied another. 

Florence sank down upon her knees on the hearth, and 
clasped her hands round her father’s arm, looking up into 
his countenance with a trustful, hoping expression. Vi 
But tears were nevertheless visible in her eyes, and 
she was greatly agitated, for she could not forget the tor- 
rible events of the night. ' «/ V (J " ", V'"' . 

Florence produced a letter, which she handed to her 
father. « "" ' . ■ ' 

“1 received that,” she said, "and, like a wilful, dis- 
obedient girl as I am, acceded to the request contained 
in it.”. ’’ - v ' ' .• - v> ‘ •' . ' 

“Why— why,’ 1 said the colonel, knitting his biO'i?3 
angrily, i: this is from Frank !’’ 

II o, no, dear father — not front Frank! It’s a forgery 
— a base forgery S It purports only to come from binl, 
and it was written in order to deceive me.” 

But the colonel did not seem at all convinced of this ! 
until Turpin began to speak 
Then lie listened with mingled horror and wonder to 
the narrative that fell from his lips. 

He drew his daughter closer and closer to him, and 
trembled like, a leaf when made aware of the terrible 
position she had been in. 

“And you have rescued her?” he said — "you — a 
stranger?' How and in what- way can I repoy you for 
what you have done ?” s% “ _ % • 

“ 1 'don’t wish it to be considered an obligation,” re- 
turned. Turpin, " nor do I wish to be repaid for it.” 

“ It hep; sir,” said tho colonel, rising to his feet, and 
shakiug Dick warmly by the hand, " no matter who and 
what you are, take my word for it, you are a man ! I feel 
that I cannot pay a nigher compliment than to say that 
your conduct has indeed been rv)ble in the extreme ! 1 
admire you, sir— 1 respect you f* 

Turpin smiled strangely and somewhat sadly while the 
colonel thus spoke. '**- • * , 

The reader can perhaps guess the nature of his 
thoughts. * - - * b/ 

“Your daughter,” he said, “Las never once inquired 
who or what i am, and I Irate not thrust tho knowledge 
upon her. It is my wish that I should remain unknown ; 
and, if you will allow me to depart quietly and in peace, 

1 shall esteem it the greatest favour that you can grant.” 

"But this is most mysterious — most inexplicable! I 
will not press you too closely for an answer, and yet — yet 
I would fain know who jou are.” **’ 

“ Hark !” said Turpin, his manner changing suddenly. 

“ What was that ?— did you hear it ?’’ ‘ . S. I ’ ' 

A loud knockiug and ringing at the outer door or the 
mansion made itself heard. ' : 

Dick Turpin crossed tho T«jqm lightly to the window, 
and opened it.- . . ! 

It fell back before his touch,. lor it opened on to the t 
verandah we, have mentioned: ’.a a • V » 

Breathless wilh surprise, aad anticipating they knew I 
not what, the colonel and his daughter followed him j 


Dick held up his band for silence 

“ Listen,” ho said, in a whisper — “ listen I” 

“Open!” said a voice, in loud, gruff tones— “open- 
open in tho namo of his Majesty the King !” 

“ Bless my heart !” ejaculated tho colonel. “ WLat does 
that mean ?” 

“ it moans,” replied Turpin, “ that they are officers of 
polica” K 

*■ Officers of police ?” 

“Yes, and they are In search cf mo.” 

“Of vo at” -- » h 

‘Yes.” • - .‘ - 

“ But who a.? you, limn? — why dic-nM they seek 
you!” * - ' ' , •• 1 ! > 

“I will tell you new,” said Turpin — “you shall havo the 
knowledge I withheld until a moment back. You will 
shortly hear it under any circumstances, and I would 
sooner that you hear a it from civ lips than another's. 
You have judged me by my actions,* so has youx daughter. 
From what you personally know, you Loth have a good 
opinion of me — at least, you have said as much.” 

“ We have— we have,”. was the reply, “and fully mean 
It!” 

“ Then let me ask you to dismiss irom your minds alt 
that you may have previously heard irom any other source. 
Take np notice of it — judge me as you find rue.” 

“ Wo will : hut who are you ? — what is your name ?” 

“ I am Dick Turpin,” was tho reply, “ tho highway- 
man !" ■* , - 


CHAPTER DCCXXXyil. 

TUE POLICE OFFICERS DRIVE DICK TURPIN FROM THE 
COLONEL'S MANSION. 

Florence uttered a slight scream, and the colonel stag- 
gered back several paces. 

“ Impossible,” he said — “ impossible !” 

“ I can assure you,” returned Dick, “ that it is possible, 
for it is the fact ; and, as a return for the service I have 
reudered you to-night, I would wish you, when you speak 
of me, to speak of me as you have found me. Farewell 1” 

“ Stop— stop — stop, I say !” 

*“ I can’t— my life depends upon my speed !” 

“ But — but,’** said the colonel, a little bewildered, “how 
on earth could the officers have discovered that you wore 
in this house?” 

“That is more than I care to know,” was th9 reply. 
“ My course is plain bofora me — I must escapa !” 

“ Escape ?” 

“Yes, yes— that’s it! Once more farewell — withoat, 
indeed, you can hide rae securely somewhere. But no— i 
will not ask vou to do that.” 

“But I will— I will!” 

“ It is too late,” said Dick, os he sprang over the railing 
of the verandah. 

It was at this moment that tho door of the room was 
dashed violently open, and a party of police officers 
rushed in. 

“ Seize liim !” they cried — “ seize him !” 

But they were too late — the highwayman had gone. 

“ Through tho wiudow !” cried one of tho officers— " ho 
Las jumped through tho window. Bo quick— we shall have 
him yet i Confound it, what a pity it is there wero not a 
few more of us!” 

The officer rushed on to the balcony and seeing that 
the ground was not far below, ho jumped down without 
a moment’s hesitation. 

But Dick Turpin had got tho dart. 

Ho run down the gravel avenue as a man only can run 
when lie knows that life aud liberty depend on hS exer- 
tions. f - ' 

Tnero was a tcrribls dreud and oppression at his 
hear/,. 

W ouJd he be able to regain possessior. of his sceed, or 
had the officers taken the precaution to capture hit mare 
before attempting to capture him ? 

Jn another instant the lodge-gate sras gained. 

Dick stopped and looked about Hku despairingly. 

No traces of the gatekeeper or BJacu Bess conld Ire 

teen. :• * . ,, 

“ Thompson — Thompson 1” be cried, remembering toa 
man’s name — “ Thompson 1*1 

“ Hero, rir,” said a voice, and immediately attorwsmia 
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the old man emerged from the trees, leading Black Bess 
by the bridle. 

This unexpected event unnerved Turpin more than the 
greatest danger conld have done. 

He Lad made up his mind that hie steed was lost to him 
for ever. 

“Be quick I” he cried, recovering himself— ^ open the 
gate ! Quick — quick— on your life, be quick 1" 

“ All right, sir,” was the reply. “ I* knew you at the 
gate, and that’s why I kept your mare out of the way of 
the police officers.” 

“ Is it possible ?” ' 

“ I can assure you it is true,” replied Thompson, rs he 
hurried open the gate. “Now fly, captain, an 1 good luck 
to you! 1 heard what a service you had rendered 
Miss Florence, and that was enough to make me willing 
to lay down my life to serve you.” 

“ Take that, then,” said Turpin, “as a reward for your 
trouble.” 

Ho flung a heavy purse upon the ground as he spoke, 
and then, giving Black Bess the rein, dashed through the 
gateway. « 

But ho heard loud shouts and cries in the rear, but, so 
far from being alarmed he laughed lightly as he said : 

“ I have done one good deed to-night, and I feel all the 
happier for it. Surely that will be something in my 
favour, for if I had not been what I am the girl must have 
surely perished.” 

The pursuit of the police officers gave Dick Turpin no 
sort of concern whatever. 

He just allowed the reins to fall loosely on the nock of 
Black Bess, and away the gallaut creature flew at a speed 
he was quite sure no other horse could accomplish, and, 
therefore, he was in no danger of being overtaken. 

Gradually, ho'wever, be slackened iier pace, and having 
gained the open country, paused to listen. 

From the rear not a sound reached him, however, and 
at a gentle trot ho allowed Black Bess to perform the re- 
mainder of her journey. 

Altogether, he had not been absent very long, and, 
therefore, he felt little doubt about being able to rejoin 
his companions. 

It wanted considerably more than an hour before day- 
break would come. 

At last he reached the vicinity of the cottage in which 
Tom Davis had dwelt ; and now he rode forward with 
even more caution than before, for he expected every in- 
stant to meet with his companions. 

He could neither se« nor hear anything of them, how* I 
ever, and at last reached the little gate in the gar J 
wall. 

Here he paused, and uttered a signal witt- which he 
knew his companions would be familiar. 

It was responded to in a moment, looking up he 
saw bis companions approaching from tho direction of 
Highgate. 

“So you ere safe l«ck !” they exclaimed, joyfa’ly. 

■ Yon have mad** marvellous speed.” 

“ And yo* I uaTe done much.” 

“Ar you unhurt ?” asked Maud — “are you sure you 
nnhurt ?” 

“Not even scratched,” was tho reply. “By some 
Means or other, a few officers tracked me, but I escaped 
them with ease. Now tell me — have you seen or heard 
anything of Sixteen-String Jack ?” 

“Nothing at present, captain.” 

“ We must not quit this road, then, at present ; we 
must wait in patience until he returns.” 

“But supposing that ho should not come?” 

“Why, then we must depart, conceal ourselves, and 
;hen return to-morrow night.” 

“I hope we shall bo spared tho necossitv of doing 
that.” 

“ fjo do I — so do I !' 

“ hark — hark ! What ts „..at coming ?" 

The sound of a horse’s feet at this moment reached the 
ears of all. 

Some one was approaching, though very alo.Vly. 

Dick listened to t be sound for some time, and then he 
said: 

“ I wonder who is coming ? Be he who he may, his 
horse is quite lame. Listen how he puts his feet to the 
ground.” 

“ Yes, he is lame, sure enough,” said Tom King. “ 1 


should not wonder if it is Sixteen-Stiing Jack, It is 
very likely, considering the pace he was going at. 1 
only hope that he has thrown the officers off hie 
track !” 

They all drew close to the shadow of the wall, so as 
to get out of sight as much as possible, and then waited 
anxiously and impatiently for the approaching horseman 
to come nearer. 

, At the slowest possible walk he ame on. 

A long timo — it seemed to the highwaymen a full hour 
— elapsed, and then the rider came in sight. 

| They strained their eyes, endeavouring to recognise 
! him, and presen 4 ;y Dick said : 

| “ It i3 welL It i3 Jack — I am sure of it." 

He uttered the signal as he spoke. 

It was responded to at once, showing that he was quite 
right. 

! The whole of tho party now emerged from their place 
of concealment, and hastened towards their companion. 

“Is it really you, Jack?” said Dick Turpin. “How 
comes it you tag here? I began to think we should 
never meet again !” 

“ Ah ! captain,” was the reply, given in a faint voice — 
“ I have found you at last I I can give you the informa- 
tion you want, and I am content !” 

“Why, Jack, my friend, what ails you? — what ails 
you ? — are you wounded?” 

u I am— I am !” 

Sixteen-String Jack spoke with difficulty, and then, for 
tho first time, his comrades noticed that he was pressing 
his Land upon his breast. 

“ Badly wonnded ? ’ they all asked, anxiously. 

“Yes — I fear so. And my horse is lame — dead lame.” 

“ Wo must have your hurt attended to at once,” said 
Turpin. “ Where is it ? — we must hind it up.” 

“No, no,” said Jack, more faintly thau before, “we 
must not stay — there is not time ! I have baffled t*.a 
police officers, it is true, but it will only be f „ & time, 
They will understand how I have tricked them, and then 
they will be after me at a tremendous rate. Hark!” be 
added — “ I feel almost sure th»* I can hear them now I” 
‘No, no,” said Turpin, "you are mistaken, and they 
are not coming. Yoor wound must be attended to.” 

“AligLt — alight!” said Jack. “Tut your car to the 
ground and listen ! I am certain I can hear the sound of 
police officers AnprnAcbiug !” 

CHAPTER DCONXXVI11. 

THE POLICE OFFICERS FOLLOW SIXTF.EN-SIRr¥3 JACK 

BY MEANS OF TIIE TRAIL OF ELOOD ON THE KQttJ - 

WAY. 

W ITU out another word, T~m King slipped off the back 
of his steed, and laid himself down at full length on tho 
roadway. 

He pressed his ear closely against the ground, and as he 
did so he was able to detect a faint far-off, jarring 
sound. 

Sateen-String Jack steadied himself in the saddle with 
difheuny, and continued to lirten also. 

“ You are right, Jack,” said Tom King, leaping to his 
feet ; “ the officers are coming, but they aro a long way 
off yet.” 

“ But what is to bo done ?” asked Sixteen-String Jack, 
in a lower tune of voice than before. “ My horse is so 
lame, and I am so frightfully weak, that ” 

“ It’s quite impossible for you to proceed any further,” 
said Dick Turpin. “Listen for a few moments. By 
what means have vou thrown tho officers off tho 
scent ?” 

Jack smiled. 

1 “An old plan,” he said. “I managed to get a good 
^stance ahead, and then I saw a horse in a field. I en- 
I tcred it by the gate, caught the strange horse, and, leading 
him into the roadway, gave him some smart cuts with a 
stick, and away he went at wonderf ul tpeed.” 

“And the officers rode by, I suppose; and, hearing the 
sound cf a horse’s hoofs in the distance, made sere v5u 
were still flying before them ?” 

‘•Just so; and I quietly rode oat into the highway 
again, and turned my back towards them. Then all at 
once I discovered that my horse had fallen lead lame. " 

“ But how came you to be wounded, Jack ?” 

“That was done some time before Bat if I tbff 
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firing you these explanations we shall be too late to do 
saythiiig when the officers arrive.” 

“ it’s all right,” said Dick Turpin. “Alight all of you, 
»'*i follow me. We will take refuge where we were in 
tctety a little while back, and where, I have no doubt, wt 
shall remain undisturbed.” 

DicK Turpin of course alluded to the little door in the 
garden wall 

'Vowards tuls he bent his steps, gixteen-String Jack 
Wondering very much where he waa going. 

“ We have already had some adventures here,* ,_>id 
Turpin, “ and they shall be related to you when there is 
an opportunity. Come on 1 Believe me, you aro in 
safety.” 

This was welcome news indeed for Sixteen- String 
lack, who had already lost an immense quantity of 
Hood, 

It was onl; *y the strongast '’Sort of U5s mb.tl that he 
■o. 166 .—' Black Be- a 


could prevent himself from falling into a state hfssast 
bility. . 

As aoeu as the little party had once more plaod tnetu- 
selves on the other side of the wall, Tom King closed iht 
door, and pushed the bolt into it» socket. 

“ We will go no further than this,” said Dick. “ The 
ofliosrs, I un sure, will never dream that we have taken 
refuge in this place. They will ride past and then we 
shall be quite secure.” 

“ All right,” said Tom ; “ and if yot no od]cc€u>s> 
I will climb up this tree, as I did before, and peep over 
the top of the wall, and see what is going .*>’ out 
side.” 

“ Do so ; but pray be careful !” 

“ They shall not see me, depend upon it. 1 sui cot tha 
least aiitrmed about that ” 

Again Tom King climbed up tbo *ree« sa-5 having 
aeateu himself *a comfort »L,iy as lie* naturu ** tli® plates 
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wo'ufiT permit He rested tils anna on tbo top ot the Wall 
«nc' locked down. 

The rre&f that were growing behind hit’’. would, he 
was quite certain, lorm such a dark background that it 
would he ini possible to detect c.is figure. 

Before he h ad occupied this position long, th>» sounds 
of approaching horses became more and tr un- 
equivocal 

Then, after ■ short time, he saw about half a dos^n 
mounted police officers appear in sight. 

They were proceeding at an irregular speed, and as 
though rathei undecided what to do. 

Come on,” said one, 11 he must be before us— hher< >an 
be no doubt about that 1” 

Thoy passed by iu a straggling fashion. 

Tom counted, and found they numbered six alto- 
gether. 

“ Have taey gone by, Tom ?” asked Dick, in a sup- 
pressed voice 

“ Yes — but do nc-t speak at present. They hardly 
seem to know what to do. Keep still for awhile I 
will watch their movements, and let you know tt. i re- 
sult.” i 

This caution turned oul to be a very good and n.vess&ry * 
one. i 


every time ne saw a small spa ei blood lying ou lire tart 
roadway. 

Beyond * doubt it had flowe ‘rem Sixteen-String 
Jfork’s wound aud beyond a doubt it • "mid enabie u?sf*£j 
to follow him to his hiding-place. 

“ Look hire,” said the officer with the lantern— 1 ' loot 
here fie must have paused for some time on this spot, 
for, 100 k. the blood is ln-re in quite a pool, and fhese are 
the prints ot other horses’ hoofs at well Depend upo% 
it, he must hav* joined some of his companions auout 
this spot.” 

Tom King did not wait to he*r any more, but slipped 
down out of the tree. 

“ It’s all up!” he said, 11 The officers have discovert d 
that Sixteen-String Jack has left a trail of blood behind 
him. They are following it up step by step. They have 
also found, by marks upon the road, that we have joined 
him close at hand. Of course they will be able to iullow 
us to this gate.” 

Tom King was interrupted by the sour.d of hasty 
footsteps and then some heavy blows were struck upon 
the little wooden door in the wall. 


CHATTER DOCXXXIX. 


The police officers paused abruptly before they ban gone 
many yards further. 

11 1 firmly believe be has doubled upon us,” said one. 
*■ 1 can Leai nothing of him in advance." 

“ Let us turn back," said another voice. “ I am in- 
clined to think, with you, that we have overshot tiie 
mark.” 

Accordingly the officers turned their horses’ heads 
round, aud rode Lack some distance the way they 
cj»ne. 

Then they paused again. 

Tom King bent over the wall in a somew hat dangerous 
manner, being anxious to make out whut the officers ,'cre 
doing. 

But as the road curved round slightly, he was unable to 
j ) this. 

They had halted, and that was all ho knew. lie could 
neither see them nor hear their voices. 

“Keep* still!" he said to his companions. “By no 
means make a sound oi movement. 1 am sadly afraid if 
the officers go on looking about they will discover our 
hiding-place.” 

y. hope not,” said Sixteen- String Jack, faintly— “I 
hope not, for my strength is almost gone.” 

“You will be better soon," said Dick, who, as well ac ht 
was able, had bound up his comrade’s wound. “ The feel- 
ing of sickness aud faintness that you now experience will 
pass away." 

“Hush,’’ said Tom King, again — -“hush 1 — be silent!” 

All were still immediately, and the highwayman re- 
sumed his watch. 

The officers were most certainly iu motion, only very 
■lowly 

However, soon afterwards they came in sight, and 
then Tom King perceived that some of them had dis- 
mounted from their steeds, aud were leading them by the 
bridle. 

One had a dark lantern iu his hand, the light of which 
ha directed upon the ground. 

He was evidently searching in every direction for some 
thing, but what, Tom King could not, lor the life of him, 
make out. 

Suddenly, however, a shout reached his ears, and then 
a loud, exultant voice cried : 

“I told you sol I knew he was wounded! Look — here 
is the proof !” 

He allowed the beam of light that sueamod through the 
lens of the dark lantern to rest upoc. one particular 
spot. 

“Yea — that is blood *=ure enough,” said another 
voice. 

“Then,’" odded the first speaker, “fibrin be easy enoegn 
for u& to follow him by such a trail as this, Hurrah ! 
We have him now, beyond a doubt! He must bleet 
himself to doath in a short timo. Look here, and 
her, "* 

T he officers pushed forw ard the one with the lantern 
wading tne way 

Ha continued tc dash it about In various dfrectioa& and 


VKE UT««rWAY31EN TAKK REFUGE FROM THE POLICE 
OFFICERS IN THE MANSION. 

Maud (.lung tightly to Dick Turpin’s arm in excess of 
terror. 

She had to bite her lips to prevent herself from giving 
utterance to a shriek. 

Surely now there would be no escaping — they would 
all fall into the hands of their enemies. 

The intelligence oamo upon all with a suddenness that 
was very startling. 

It was followed up so quickly by the knocking at the 
door that there was no time to recover from the 
shock. 

Turpin, however, preserving his carmness by a great 
effort, said : 

“ Back — back, uiy friends 1 Follow me J It’a our only 

chance !” 

He turned round abruptly as he spoke, half carrying, 
half leading Maud wirh him. 

The others had no resource but. to obey. 

Had Sixteen-String Jack been alone, he could never 
have followed. 

Tom King and Claude were obliged to place them- 
selves on either bide of him, and thus assist his 

steps. 

“Quick,” said Turpin — “be quick! Everything de- 
pends xcw upon a little speed ! Be quick!” 

“ But where are you going ?” asked Maud, anxiously. 
•'What is it you think of doing? How shall we 
escape ?” 

“ That I know no more at present than yourself ; but 
I am flving to the only place of retnge 1 can think 
cf.” 

“And what is that?” 

“ That large house yr.nder, where vro lately had re 
terrible an adventure." 

“ But is it not inhabited ?" 

“No doubt it is ordinarily, but to-night I believe it b 
not.” 

These words were spoken while Dick was continuing 
to hurry across the lawn in the direction of the house we 
hare already described. 

At the best it was but a poor and indifferent place ot 
shelter from the pdice officers. 

Lut still it was the only place th&t offered any chance 
at all. 

A loud trash came at this moment upon their 
ears 

The officers hating knocked for a time upon the door, 
&n.J meeting vv ih no response, had rnirat it » pea 

But liy the time 'ney entered the grounds, Dick Turpin 
(rtiused at the window through which they had stood 1 Hik- 
ing a short time back. 

“No doubt the house b secured," he said, in a 
hurried voice, to his comjvuiioi s, “but I ano^ I can gain 
admittance by the window above. I will hasten down to 
the front door aud open it, aud you most lie there 1 * 
readiness to enter, so that I can close i* *£>.13 b&nw 
diately.” 
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*Yithoat w aiting for his comrades to reply, Dick Turpin 
amounted upon the balcony, and entered the room with an 
agility that wa a produced by the imminence of hi* J 
anger. 

He dashed hastily across the room in whio^ the twe ' 
■lead bodies Ixy ana *uieh was now plunged <a ^r.ifcund 
darkness 

By accident more than anything else, he found the door, 
danlmd it open, and then descended the long tight of 
sups that led into the entrauee-haiL 

Here he could see dimly about him, for over the door 
there was a window or fanlight. 

Vo undid the fastenings rapidly 

Luckily, they consisted onty of a chain and a lock. 

The dooj was opened almost os soon as hia c-onpankss 
had arrived at it. 

They oo*ered quickly, and then Dick Turpin ex- 
claimed : 

“ You, Jack, cannot aid ns,- ami so remain here for a 
few minutes with Maud. Claude and Tom, you will 
assist me to barricade all the doors and windows cn the 
lower floor. If needs he, we will stand a siege in this 
place." 

Tha frout door was rapidly seu-uied, and in a much 
better manner than it had been fee lore. 

Its panels were composed of stout oak, and Dick nodded 
his head complacently as he made the n flection that the 
officers would dud it difficult indeed to force a passage 
in that direction. 

They hau with them the means of procuring a light, 
ami in a tew secouus .each was provided with a small 
piece of whs taper, which, while it enabled them to see 
what they were about, would give out no great amount ol 
illumination. 

They were pleased to find that all the doors and win- 
dows that they came to were well secured ; and although 
the mansion was of considerable size, it did not take, 
them very long to make a complete circuit of it. 

“Now, then, let us go back to the entrance-hall,” said 
Dick Turpin, “and rejoin Jack. We will then ascend to 
the tirst floor ; from some of the windows we shall be able 
to see what our enemies arc about." 

“And our horses?” baid Toni King — “what about 
them ?” 

“ To tell the tint'* I had forgotten them,” was Turpin’s 
answer, “ the intelligence came upon us so suddenly. I 
don’t think there is any occasion for alarm, however, f>r 
they are well hidden among the trees, and unless the 
officers search in that particular direction they will not be 
found. Let us hope they will not, for if they are, our 
position will be terrible indeed." 

The front door was now reached, and Maud sprang for- 
ward and clung to Turpin. 

“ The officers are outside I” she said, In au agitated 
Voice — “ I have heard them !” 

“ What are they doing ?” 

“ That I cannot toll; but they seem to be holding seme 
kind of consultation with each other.” 

“ Well, we will soon see abou that. Gome, follow me. 
all of you. up the staircase, be careful to conceal your 
lights.” 

This was done, and with rapt . steps they all ascended 
the staircase. 

They judged it to be expedient to conceal their lights 
in the most effective manner, so tbej extinguished them, 
for fear the taint beams should attract the attention of 
their enemies, and make them aeouaiuted wi.h then 
whereabouts. 

- Dick Turpin then led the way into one of the front 
rooms. 

“ Be cautious,” he said — '* pray be cautious white I am 
recounoiiriug ! Get all your armband ax munition in read: 
ness! De pend upon it we snail have to fight fer our lives 
and liberties !” 

Dick Turpin went to the window aid looked out 

He o_.uld see nothing at all of the police olficeis, and 
wondered greatly at their silence. 

He naturally expected that they would cave made a 
demonstration long before this. 

Their silence did not tend in any way to reassure him, 
for he concluded that the meaning of it was that they 
were arranging some skilful plan by which they coiW 
♦Sect their purpose. j 

J usi as be made ties reflection, the loud rover beratlop ! 


of a heavy knock upon the front door reached tks*e 
ears. 

“ Ah !” sai l Dick, “ they are there. I could see »&* 
thirg of them from the window.” 

P ? common consent ail went to the head of the starss, 
kom which a view of the front door coni' 1 lie obtained. 

“Have you any idea of their numbers. ’ asked Pick. 

“ Yes,” replied Tern King. “ I ceunied thsui — these 
are six " 

Only six?” 

*Ths 3 all, I Wieve.” 

‘ Then if it’s so the odds are uot so very unequal after 
all. There four of us. Jack is wounded certainly, but 
still, iu the event of a conflict, ho would be of considerable 
service.” h 

And I am much bettor,” was Jack’s 'otily — “much 
better.” 

“ I knew you would be as soon as the wound was 
staunched.” 

Bang ! came another knock upon the door. 

“ Let them go on,” said Turpin — V- that will do ns no 
harm.” 

“Andcanrct 1 he of service too ?” as ked Maud, faintly 
— “can I do nothing to assist you? Am I only to bo en 
encumbrance ?” 

“No; on the contrary, you may be of great use. Hold 
yourself in perfect readiness, so that if 1 give you any 
directions you will be able to carry them out imme- 
diately.” 

Bang! came the knock again, and then followed the 
usual summons to open in the name of the King. 

“ 1 have a good mind to try a' daring scheme,” said 
Dick — “ it may be of service, and certainly it can do us no 
harm. Yes, 1 will try it.” 

“What may it be?” 

“To induce the officers to depart leaving us herein 
security." 

“ If you can do that, captain, you are a cleverer man 
than I took you to be,” said Tom King, with a smile. 

“ We shall see,” said Dick. “ I have no great hopes, 
but yet it shall bo tried.” 


CHAPTER DCCXL. 

THE POLICE OFFICERS MAKE A RBSOLITE ATTACK UPON TUB 

MANSION IN WHICH THE HICNIWAYMEN ARK HIDDEN. 

With these words, Dick Turpin entered the front room 
again, and quietly opened the window. 

Few men were better gifted with the power of changing 
the intonation of the voice than he was. 

Stepping out upon the balcony, he looked down, and ” 
a thick, pompous voice, exclaimed : 

“Hullo, there — what is it? Is it fixe, or thieves, 
what ? ’ 

The police officers hearing this voice, looked up. 

AU they could perceive was a dusky, indistinct-looking 
form. 

They jumped at ouce to the conclusion that it was the 
owner of the mansion addressing them. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said one, raising his hand to his hat, 
“ but we have certain knowledge that some desperate 
highwaymen have sought refuge in this place.” 

“ Wlvat, m this kojio* ?" said Dieit, with well-feigned 
astonishment. 

“ Yes, we have traced them nearly all the way.” 

“Pooh — nonsense — it's absurd! It cannot be. I fastened 
all the doors myself before I retired to rest, and I know it 
is impossible for anyone to have ontered without creating 
an alarm.” 

” We think you are mistaken, sir ; and at any rate, as we 
are his Majesty’s officers of police, you will allow us to 
cuter and satisfy ourselves that the highwaymen are not 
here. If they are secreted is your k.u-e it will be no 
p’esaant thing for you.” 

“Ham not at all afraid about tint,” was Pick? reply 
■i Xf you want to know whether they are here, keep a good 
watch outside the house till morning, and tliea you can 
come in and search with pleasure ; but I am not going to 
get up iu the middle of the night to oblige you cr arycna 

» i Jre fire 1” said a suppressed voice. “ May J be d — d 

ii that is not Dick Turpin 1 I will swear to him! Fire— 
fir**” 
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The officer had not a pistol ready, or ii e would certainly 
have discharged it. 

Dick heard the words, and made • precipitate re- 
treat. 

“That la no good,” he said to his companions “I 
almost thought 1 should have succeeded once, but it all 
over now. We must look to ourselves. There will be an 
attack in a few moments." 

A succession of heavy blow? weie at this moment 
rained upon the front door. 

“ Open — open !" cried a chorus of voices — “ open in 
the name of the King, or we shall force a passage!" 

Of course not the least notice was taXoa of this sum- 
mons, and after waiting for a little while their blows upon 
the door were redoubled. 

It was evident that, let the door be as strong as it might, 
it would not long be proof against such a violout attack as 
was now male upon it. 

“ Have you any idea what we can do for the best?” 
asked Tom King, anxiously. _ r , 

“ 1 have been thinking,” said Diek. ** seems to me 
that this is a life-to-life matter ; ii uO not slay the 
officers they will slay ue.” 

“ You may deperid upon that." 

“Well, then, their numbers are somewhere near our 
own, and if we are only tolerably successful the odds will 
Boon be lessened.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Why, I think our only chance of escape is to make a 
kind of runniug fight through the mansion. Let us con- 
test step by step every inch of the way. If in doing this 
we can reduce the numbers of the officers by one-half, why, 
we can rush out upon the remainder, and, by a personal 
struggle, put an end to the attack.” 

In this there seemed to be some show of reason. 

The plan, however, was not without a very great deal 
of risk , but no one could think of a better scheme or one 
more likely to succeed. 

It was most fortunate indeed for them that the officers 
were not present in more overpowering numbers. 

Had their force been only strong enough to surround 
the mansion at all points, so as to make it an impossibility 
for any of them to leave, and if there had then remained a 
sufficient quantity to make an attack upon two or three 
different points at once, the highwaymen must have been 
either slain or captured. *- 

This, however, was not the case — thore were only six 
officers, and as their foes were four in number, it was 
necessary that they should all keep close together for 
their joint protection, and therefore confine their attack 
to one point alone. 

Tde stout oaken door now began to creak and shake 
before the shower of blows that were dealt upon 
it. 

“ They will be in directly," said Claude Duval. “ What 
"■an we do to prevent them making a sudden rush at 
first ?" 

“ That is a good thought-, Claude,” said Turpin ; “ it 
ought to have occurred to us before ; but if we are speedy 
there will yet be time ! Drag out all the' heavy furniture , 
you can find, and let us make a barricade upon the stair- , 
case ; then, if the officers attempt to climb over it, they ml] 
be entirely at our mercy.” 

This was indeed a good thought. 

With great rapidity, a large number of heavy articles 
of furniture were dragged from the contiguous rooms, 
arid piled up and wedged together on the stair- 
case. 

The landing itself fu r nished some materials for this par- 
pose, for it was adorned with numerous statues, pillars, 
and stoue vases. 

All these articles were collected together into ars 
heterogeneous mass and piled upon the staircase. 

Bo tightly were they all wedged together that it would 
be a matter of the utmost difficulty eitner t» Remove or 
surmount them. 

This much Having been done, the highwaymen were 
more incfiueo to wait for the result with patience. 

1 Dear in miud this much,” said Dick Turpin: J \Ve 
will not be the aggressors; do not fire any of you, on 
tny accocu*. until the officers have fired upon u# 
first ” | 

Claude Duvaa murmured a little at this, but ba gave 
V»j before the wishes of his captain. 


Just then the door began to lose its perpendicu- 
lari tv. 

The violence of the blows was redoubled, v,nd then the 
stout piece of oak that had so well resisted the attack 
ma If upon it fell with a tremendous crash upon the stone 
flooring of the hall. 

The officers made their appears jee in a moment on li« 
scene. 

They rushed forward over the fallen door, and then, 
after going a few paces across the hall, they stopped. 

The darkneos around then was most intense ; but by 
common consent they all raised their lanterns, which 
wore already Ugh ted, and having withdrawn the dark 
slides from before the louses. Cashed the light about in all 
directions. 

They caught sight of the staircase, and they saw the 
barricade erected at the top. 

More than this, however, they could not see, for the 
highwaymen took care to beep out of sight. 

‘ ' Surrender,” cried some one in a loud voice — “ sur- 
render in the name of his Majesty the King! If you do 
so you will not be injured, but if you refuse tho conse- 
quences will be on your own heads !’* 

A profound and remarkable stillness followed these 
words. 

“ Forward, my lads,” said the chief officer — “ forward 1 
Up the staircase, scramble over that heap of furniture, and 
then you have them !” 

He was a hold man was that officer, as his actions 
showed, for instead of keeping behind and directiug his 
men as many leaders do, he sprang forward himself, set- 
ting an example which the remainder of his troop 
immediately followed. 

No notice whatever was taken- of their ascent, 
aud they began slowly to climb up over the barri- 
cade. 

The chief officer was the first. 

Feeping over the top, lie saw, crouching down at no 
great distance, the dusky figures of the highway- 
men. 

“ Suirender,” he cried, boldly — “ surrender!" * 

There was no answer. 

“ Take that !” he cried, and as he spoke he levelled a 
pistol and discharged it. 

The report in that silent mansion was something pro 
digious. 

Claude Duval was only waiting for this shot. 

If he had had his own way he would have fired long 
before. 

His pistol was ready in his grasp, and, taking as good ar 
aim at the chief police officer as he could, he pulled the 
trigger. 

There was another report that mingled with the echoes 
of the first, and then, with a wild shriek of agony, the 
police officer fell headlong backwards down the stair- 
case into the hall below. 


| CHAPTER DCCXLI. 

•*HE HIGHW AYMEN DEFEND THEMSELVES WITH TOLER- 
ABLE SUCCESS. 

This caused a oomplote lull to take place in the 
attack. 

The officers crowded round their fallen leader, and 
seemed quite in doubt what to do. 

Could but our friends have mad? certain of quitting the 
mansion unperceived by th«ir foes, and regaining posses- 
sion of their horses, they would unquestionably have doDe 
so, and sought safety in rapid flight. 

But this was too dangerous to bo thought oi. 

./hey were much safer intrenched as they were 
w> ien. 

Should they reach the gardens and the officers discover 
they had left, the mansion, the conflict would take place 
upon the level ground, and that, if it did not result in the 
total defeat of the highwaymen, would prove most disas- 
trous to them. 

Clearly, there was nothing for them *o do but to 
w ait. 

They were at present unhurt, and they hs*l reduced ttw 
number of their enemies by one. 

Tho chief officer wr,s onl,y wounded, and not killed. 
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His spirit was indomitable, and, despite his fearful fall 
down the staircase, he raised himself on one ana. 
and, pressing his hand upon his wound, said, faintly . 

“ Forward again, altogether ! Storm the barricade ana 
then yon have them sure enough ! One bold push, and 
you will be successful !” 

Tot, in the meanwhile, the highwaymen had n it been 
idle. 

Dick foresaw that thl3 barricade would inevitable be 
surmounted. 

Therefore it was absolutely necessary that asotfitir 
should be erected. 

This could be easily enough done on the upper dig tit 
of stairs. 

And so, while he remained with Tom King to keep 
watch near the first barricade, the remainder of the party 
was sent up the other staircase, with instructions to con- 
struct another barricade similar to the first. 

In spite of the command of their leader, the police 
officers rather shrank back from obedience. 

But he called out to them again. 

“ The reward will more than pay you for your trouble,” 
he said. “ And think of the credit you will gain as well ! 
You will every one have a promotion. Down with them, 
1 say — down with them !" 

With pistol* ready in their grasp, the officers, forming 
themselves into a compact mass steadily commence! as- 
cending the staircase. 

But all naturally shrank from exposing any porticu of 
their bodies above the top of the barricade. 

‘‘Altogether,” they whispered — “altogether! A l*old 
rush will surely do it'!” 

They made the attempt to climb all at once. 

Dick Turpin had a pistol iu each Land, aud so had 
Tom King. 

As soon as the foremost officers came in sight, all four 
veapoua were discharged. 

Then, without waiting to see what was the result they 
turned round, and ran hastily up the second flight of 
stairs. 

They found, to their satisfaction, that the second barri- 
cade was much stronger than the first 

Some very heavy cliesto of drawers had been dragged 
out and wedged into the staircase. 

Not without much difficulty, the two highwaymen re- 
joined their companions. 

Their last volley had not been so effective as the 
first, 

Not one of the officers had been killed, though two had 
been rather severely wounded, and one slightly. 

The officers paused again, evidently not relishing the 
idea of renewing the attack. 

But the voice of their wounded leader urged them 
on. 

They scrambled over the first barricade, and then, 
fanning themselves into a compact body as before, as- 
cended the next flight. 

There was a large oaken chest upon the landing that 
had not been used to form the barricade, simply be- 
cause they were not strong enough to make use of it. 

But Dick saw directly how it might be turned to excel- 
lent use. 

“Now,” he cried, “all help me — every one! The 
least increase of strength will be most welcome !” 

He seized hold of the chest as he spoke, and those who 
weie with him — Sixteen-String Jack and llaud included 
— assisted him to raise it. 

With much trouble, they got it up on top of the other 
articles that formed the barricade. 

Then they tontinued to push it steadily until, by a 
united effort, they pushed u completely over the bir- 
rieadt. 

It fell with a crash down the stairs, and lodged : -‘>eLf 
firmly in an angle. 

“Hurrah!" said Dick. “’We’re safe now, beyond all 
doubt! It will be hard indeed for them to any 

higher ! Fire a volley, so aa to make them think w» ife 
waiting here, and then follow me with all speed !" 

This command was ofcsyed, and the officers again ferid 
back. 

“Quick — quick!” ax3 Turpwu “This way — this 
way !” 

He dashed into one of til* rooms as he spoke, ami Sung 
•pen the window 


[ Looking down, he saw. a bom ten or twelve feet tadow, 
the balcony which surrounded the mansion. 

“ Now," he said. “ we must paso through this window 
and drop down. When once upon the balcony, it will be 
easy enough to reach the ground. Then we must rasa 
forwcjfd and secure our horses.” 

“ But there's Sixteen-ytring Jack,” said Claude. “Dts 
you think he could accomplish such a feat?” 

“ It’s our only chance,” 6aid Turpin, “ and every second 
is of the utmost value.” 

“With a little of your assistance f can do it,” paid Jack 
“ I see now what the captain means. We should never 
have a better chance of making our escape.” 

“Decidedly not!” said Turpin, and as he spoke he 
lowered Maud through the window. 

First he grasped her firmly by tho wrists and leant 
down for a considerable distance, then he released her, 
and, as she had only a trifling distance to fall, she reached 
the balcony unhurt. 

The others quickly followed her example. 

The descent from the balcony to the ground was accom- 
plished in the same manner. 

Dick Turpin drew a long breath of relief. 

“ We are all right now, I firmly believe," he said— 
“ that is, if no untoward accident occurs. On— on [—don’t 
pause for any consideration !” 

They dashed across the garden towards the spot where 
they had left their horses while Turpin spoke. 

But they were not fated to got clear of their enemies 
quite so easily. 

The police officers, when they saw the manner in which 
the oak chest was wedged into the staircase, at once 
abandoned all hope of proceeding further in that direc- 
tion. 

In their efforts to dislodge this cumbrous piece of fur- 
niture, they could bo picked off easily one by one by the 
highwaymen. 

They had already suffered very severely, and therefore, 
with a crestfallen air, they descended the stairs, in order 
to make some inquiries of their leader. 

He was furious at the want of success that had attended 
all their effort*?. 

“ Curse them !” he said. “But we will have them yet ! 
Get out iuto the grounds all of you, and take up your 
positions so that every portion of the building shall be 
watched. H you see anyone attempt to leave it, or if you 
see anyone appear at the windows, fire. In the mean- 
while, if you will bandage my wound with this scarf, I 
will ride off to Loudon for reinforcements. They are in 
the house undoubtedly, and all you have got to do is to 
keep them there.” 

Having adopted this course, it wa? fortunate indeed 
that our friends should have left tho mansion just when 
they did — if they had lingered, they would have found it 
difficult, if not impossible. 

This plan suited the police officers much better than 
making another attack, and so they willingly enough 
sallied forth into the garden. 

As they did so, they caught sight of the retreating 
forms of the Lighwaymen. 

“ There they are f" shrieked the chief officer — “ there 
they are ! By some means, while we have been consult- 
ing, they h&vo left the house ! Quick— quick ! If v’e 
can gain our horses first, wo Lave them safe enough 1” 

Dick Turpin hoard the voice and heard the trampling 
of feet behind him. 

So far, however, from feeling any despair on this ac- 
count, he bounded forward at redoubled speed, for he 
knew that Black Bess was close at hand, and that, if ha 
could once 6eat himself upon her back, ho could bid de- 
fiance to whole troop. 


CHAPTER DCCXLII. 

DlOK TUfiPtK, TOM KING, AND CLAOOE DUVAL 1M (US 
UPON AN EXPEDITION. 

It *,vaa, indeed, nothing more than a matter of time. 

If the higUwaymen could succeed in reaching their 
horses and leading them out into the high-road before the 
police officers could intercept them, all would be well. 

There was every probability ihat they would succeed 
iii doing tnis. 

They had got the start, and already they had obtained 
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«o*i»e slight knowledge of the intricacies oi the grounds I No; when have once crossed the ootnmoa, tfaft 
therefore they made their w ay tc the door iu the garde** ^distance is trifling.’’ 

wail with the utmost precision. j* Taking the route we have already described, 8 ix»een- 

The po'ice officers, however, strained every nervs to String Jack led his companions to the lonely inn. 
overtake .mci. Long before they could see the house, they perceived 

They were web aware that their only chance of eyp- Tom ) avis standing in the road wav. 
taring them was wude the highwaymen were on ; «ot. No a oner did he catch sight of them than ht ran 

In another moment i ho horses wore reached, an'' Irick hastily towards thorn. 

Turpin said. hurriedly “ is anything amiss?” asked Turpin, anxiously. 

“black Bess wiL carry double easily , la ace has none “No — all’s well! I was only giad to see you, that’* 
many a time liefnro Du y»u think. Jack, that it you ail! But, excuse me for saying it, captain, you must 
take Maud’s horse you will be strong enough to ride-?” contrive to make your appearance here before daylight; 

“ Yus — yes ! Do not feel apprehensive ea that ac- otherwise, the risk of discovery will be very great.” 
count !” '* We will do so if possible." 

This poiut was soon decided, and with all speed the ,c another moment the whole party halted in front of 
horses were led out into the road. the inn. 

Our friends had many a time owed their lives to the A feeling of the greatest security came over all of them 
rapidity with which they were able to scat themselves in at the selfsame moment. 

the saddle, aud surely never before were they so rapid in Whether ;La l reeling of security was real or illusory 
their movements as on this occasion. time alone can snow. 

Dick easily placed Maud on the saddle before blit, and, It often happens, however, that when we believe 
crying out “ Forward I" he led the way at a rattling ourselves in the greatest safety, danger is elose at 
pace. hand. 

The police officers gained the door just as they started. With all convenient speed the horses were taken round 
*nd a loud shout of disappointment came front • t?;cir to the stable and attended to, while Sixteen-String Jack, 
lips. ' scarcely able to stand, was led into the inn by two ot his 

They raised their pistols, and fired a simultaneous voi- comrades, 
ley. Uore his wound wsa carefully dressed and ittended 

But the highwaymen were in too rapid motion foi any to. 
if the shot*- to he effective. To the great satisfaction of all, it was found that it was 

“Ou — on!” cried Dick. “Keep as close behird tne not of a fatal or alarming character 
$S you cau l Which way shall we heml our footsteps ?’’ lie suffered principally from loss of blood, and this a 
This quotum was addressed to Sixteen-Stnug J iok. little rest would quickly enable him to recover from. 

“ We have a loug waj to go," he said. ‘ and morning It was a tender and loving greeting between Maud and 
is close at hand. You will find Tom Davis ue.ar Ealing Ellen. 

Common. Make your way in that dircctiou, and then! it will be remembered that they had mot before, 
will show you turthcr.” The circumstances were so peculiar that they looked 

This was all that Turpin required and with great con- upon each other as old acquaintances, 
fideuce he now led the way across the co mtry, ieeliug There was much to be talked of and much to be seen 
sure that, after the start they had obtained, they should that occupied the attention of our friends for a long 
be able easily to outrun their enemies, and co find shelter time. 

with their old friends. But with nearly all of it the reader is already 

It will be remembered that Sixteen-String Jack was acquainted, and the-refore it ia unnecessary to repc-at 
the ouly oue wlto had seeu this public-house, and there- it. 

fore all the rest were exceedingly anxious .0 pay a visit With the mination of the house all expressed themselves 
to it, as they knew in the tuture it wotrld many a time ahuudautlv satisfied. 

afford them a safe asylum from tneir foes. Dick ‘oelieved that he had at last found a place where he 

Indeed, this wa* the use they were putting it to upon could leave Maud in safety, and to which he could always 
this occasion. fly in the hour of danger. 

In spite of their speed, the morning broke long before And in this manner, without the occurrence of a single 
they were anywhere uear to their destination. incident of any striking character, upwards of a week , 

But Sixteeu-String Jack urged them to proceed, assur- passed away, 
mg them of the extreme seclusior of the spot, and the At first they had one and all enjoyed to the utmost the 
unlikelihood of their seeing anyone. calmness and seclusion of the place. 

Of the police officers they beard nothing, so it wes evi- But the feeling 60on wore off, and they once again 

dent they hail given up the chase as a bad job. longed for the excitement of au adventure on the high- 

Oae principal reason for their doing so was in cense- way. 
quence of their numbers being so much reduced. When we say all, we do not even exclude Sixteen-String 

Sixteen-String Jack did not say so, unt he was ex- Jack, though as yet he was uot sufficiently recovered to 
tremely anxious to reach the public-house. be able to leave the bouse. 

He felt himself at the point of swooning ficm loss of At rare intervals people called at the Three Spiders for 
blood, aud the violence of the exercise at ridii g at such a refreshment, anil whenever they did so, as a matter of 
rate was almost too much for him. course, our friends kept carefully out of sight. 

But he sat iu the saddle bravely, anxiously xr.d cepe- This they were aide to do without difficulty, for it was 

fully looking forward to the termination of tbe-ii a large rambling building, containing many rooms, 

journey. But one evening, when sunset was approaching, and 

At length, just xbout rtnrise, the edge ot Ealing Ccru- when every topic of conversation had been' exhausted, 
mon was reached. _ Dick Turpin took out hts weapons and began carefully to 

There was now sufficient light Co enable jin^i to see clean aud load them, 
for a considerable distance, though Lore and there the Silently Claude Duval and Tom King followed his ex- 
trees and meadows enveloped iu a white mist that ample, 

would probably vsntsh as soon as th* sus rose a iM.tle “Are yon preparing for an expedition, captain?” 
higher. they asked, at length, as he stowed the pistols away. 

Nothing animate could to seen in aJvanca ana, oefore “ J Ion ring for a stirring adventure !’’ wastho reply, 

going auy further, they looked scrutinisiyg.’y behind — “something that will cause the blood tociicu’ato more 
them. ranidiy in my veins than it does al present.” 

But thoufe 3 they shaded their eyes with hands fa 1 “And so are we.” 

»rder to eut ofl the rays of the sun, and careial v ex- 'But 1 thought of starting out aloue — of having an 
aminea the whole face of the country, they saw LtAinr.g advent i** entirely to an self.” 

whatever ot their roe 3 . “ And so did we. What's to prevent us from doing 

“ There it no need for such great speed now,” said Six- *js we nave done ou more than one previous occasion ? 
teen String Jack, faintly. “ Let me" lead the way, aud I You could take one roa>l, I another and Claude 
will show you where the inn is.” another.” 

“ I» it ftr from here ?" “ I see no objection to it,” replied Turpin »iu.r a pauxek 
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“I need not caution you, and tell you to be careful, nor 
need I say that you ought, unhesitatingly, to engage your- 
lelvee in any adventure that you come across w hen you 
believe by so doing you will befriend- the helpless and the 
Innocent.” 


CIIAPTEK DCCXLIJL 

DICK TCKTIN SETS OUT UPON HIS EXPEnmCS 

A tear rose into Maud’s eye wLeu she heard of J>c*'s 
determination. 

Put although she looked reproachfully at him, she said 
not a single word to endeavour to turn him from his pur- 
pose. 

Perhaps she tvas aware that it was altogether osetesa 
to make any such attempt, but she implored him, tor bar 
sake, tc be extremely careful, and not to heedlessly tan 
into any danger. 

This he readily promised, and as soon as darkness set 
in he repaired to the stable and saddled Black Bt,» 4 -ru- 
st 1. 

Ho found his two comrades, Tom King and Cirude 
Duval, engaged in a similar manner. 

“Don’t start at present,” said Dick. “ I will go first, 
and allow some interval to take place before either if you 
leave. The caution may be superduous, but yet think 
how important it is that the secret of this place should be 
kept.” 

“You 6hall be obeyed, captain, though we are exceed- 
ingly anxious to be off." 

“1 know you are, but you must curb your impatience 
for a short time.” 

“It will be a rough night, I rather think,” said Claude, 
as he strolled t» the stable door and looked up at the sky 
— “the clouds look heavy and black." 

“They do; but the night is just such a one as will 
suit our purpose precisely, provided it only keeps 
fine.” 

“Oh, yes — it is not at all agreeable to have a ducking, 
and yet, if 1 am any judge of the weather, I think that 
more than likely. However, such a consideration will not 
itiduce me to hold back." 

“ Nor me either." 

After such a long rest Black Bess was, as mignt oo ex- 
pected, full of tiro and mettle. 

Not only had she been well housed and well fed, 
but she hail had Dick Turpin to look carefully after her, 
and to see that all her wants were supplied. 

His eyes sparkled with pride and pleasure as he looked 
upon the noble creature as she stood pawing the ground 
and tossing her head restlessly up and dowu to show bur 
impatience to start off. 

“ 1 shall fe,ar uo officers to-night,” he said, as he patted 
.he bonny mare upon her neck. “ After such a rest as 
this, 1 could challenge the bwiftest horse in England with 
the certainty of being the victor!” 

He vaulted into the saddle as he spoke. 

“ Be careful, my comrades,’’ he said, turning round and 
speaking to them, “ aud above all thiugs, manage to get 
here belore daybreak. If the officers are at your heels, ou 
oo account gallop in this direction, or they may be clever 
enough to scent us out.” 

Dick Turpin trotted Black Bess round to the front of 
the inn. 

He had great difficulty in keeping her at all withm 
bounds, and none but an accomplished rider could have 
retained a scat in the saddle while she was giving those 
capricious movements and bounds. 

lie paused a moment in front of the inn to say tare will 
to Maud, who was standing just outside tho perch, ivuh 
Tom Davis by her sido- 

“We shall have a rmgh anc disagreeable n.ght. 
captain i” he exclaimed “ if i were in your place I should 
put off tire expedition." 

Dick shook his head and laughed. 

“ A little squally weather or a few drops of rai« «fili 
never keep me back,” he .said. “Farewell! Depend upou 
it 1 shall return hero some time before daybreair i” 

And again uttering the word “ Faro well,” be allowed 
Black Bess to bound rapidly forward along the road 

it had been a long, long Urre sii ce Dick foit sc 
lignt-ueaned and so full d vigour as he did that 


He was ready to engage in any adventure, however 
perilous, and having crossed the common, lie looked 
anxiously about him on all sides, in the hope of making 
some discovery. 

“I am too impatient,' he %t length muttered “il 
would be unwise iu the extreme to do anything in this 
quarter. No, uo— we must net give the • -Ulcers room to 
suspect that we are in this quarter at ail I Now, Bess, for 
a gallop !” 

It really seemed as though the animal comprehended 
the words that were addressed *0 her, for, uttering a low 
snorting sound that seemed expressive of pride and delight! 
she flew onv irds with the speed of a racehorse. 

Going at such a rate as that, it took them over a large 
space of country in a very little time ; and at length, hav- 
ing gained the bmao nigh-road, I)iek l urpiu gradually 
drew rein, aud reduced her pace tc a walk. 

During his ride he hud more than onco fancied ho felt a 
few drops of nun upon nis face. 

Now that he paused he was convinced that lie was not 
mistaken, for there came a sudden gust that made a 
curious sound among the tree-tops, and that bore upon it 
a small quantity of rain. 

Th' cold drops dashed heavily upon and around him, 
and then all was still again. 

But the sky looked more and more threatening 

The clouds were of a darker hue, aud there was that 
peculiar feel in the atmosphere that generally precedes 
the outbreak ol a violent storm. 

* I am afraid there's little luck *o be met with to-night,” 
was the highwayman's reflection, and while lie made it, 
he leaned forward in the saddle aud listened intently. 

Ajfliough the sileuce was most intense, yet ho was un- 
able to hear anything. 

Al the same gentle rate he trotted onwards, going fur- 
ther and further towards the opeu country. 

But ere lie had proceeded far dorm that had been 
threatening so long burst forth with a suddenness and 
violence that was quite startling. 

The first intimation was a loud, tremendous clap of 
thunder. 

Then came a flash of lightning, and another peal much 
heavier than its predecessor. 

So vivid was this lightuing’s flash, that all objects 
around were completely lighted up by it. 

Its effect upon the eyes was almost blinding, yet Dick 
Turpin saw, or fancied he saw, some figures in the road- 
wav at no great distance off. 

Whether this was so or uot, he did not talco any further 
stops to discover. 

The rain descended in such torrents that he was speedily 
drenched to the skin. 

Nothing could ho more unpleasant than to remain ex- 
posed to the pelting of such a shower as that, and there- 
fore Dick’s next thought was to find a shelter. 

On his left hand was a large wood, resembling, indeed, 
in many respects, a large forest. 

The trees were of great size, and grew very closely to 
each other, while tho ground was covered all over with a 
dense undergrowth. 

A flash of lightning showed him what seemed to be a 
narrow footpath, lcadiug from the road into this wood, 
and accordingly he hastened towards it. 

Tho wide-spreading branches of the trees would, ho 
felt certain, afford him an almost effectual protection 
against tho descending rain. 

Black Bess, too, showed signs of great alarm whene-.q 
the thunder rolled and the lightning lit np the scone, st 
for her sake, he was anxious to get some whore in tin 
dark. 

Turning down this narrow footpath, he found beiure 
he hail gone many paces that it was impossible to proceed 
any further on horseback. 

He alighted quickly, and lc-d Black "less ui once iuto 
the midst of the trees. 

Here he no longer felt the rain, and by patting ms steed 
upon the necK and stroking her head, he managed to ct.hu 
her apprehension in a very considers Slo degree. 

Th* place where Dick Turpin had taken shelter was 
very close to the high-road he had just quitted, and 
between two peals of thunder he beard the sound of 
horses’ feet upon the hard ground, thus convincing him 
that his fancy had apt misled him and that ho had r, ally 
seen some persons mi the road before him. 


Slack Kicaa, or, 


CHATTER DCOXLIV. 

CX TURPIN IS A WITNESS TO SOME VEKT SIN3UIAP AND 
INTERESTING PROCEEDINGS. 

Between the peals of thunder' that now grew more and 
more frequent, Dick Turpin continued to listen to the 
approach of these travellers. 

He could detect the murmur of voices lc conversation, 
and yet he could only hear the sound of one horse’s 
feet. 

lie leaned forward as though ho could pierce the dense 
obscurity. 

But this was impossible. 

The darkness seemed to grow irars and mure intense 
each moment. 

Then a horse stopped, as Dick thox.ght, at tho very path- 
ray down which he had turned. 

Then again he heard the voices, and this time he was 
;ble to distinguish what was said. 

“ Be of good heart, dear Agnes,” ho heard seme oto say, 
m soothing accents — “be of good heart; for. Mi svs me, 
all will yet be well. This storm is unWianat*. , but d.Vt 
— pray don’t look upon it as an evil oiaen !” 

“ But I. am terrified,” replied a sweet girdsh voice, 

“ and this great forest only alarms me still mor i.” 

“ Do not say that, dearest — have confidence and trust in 
me. You see, we are already beneath the shelter of the 
trees, and are no longer drenched , by the rain. Lean 
upon me ; do not fancy I am not strong enough to bear* 
your weight. Courage— courage for a few moments 
longer !" 

“ But where are you leading me, Frederick ? You seem 
as if you knew your way ?” 

I do not ; chance alone discovered to me the existence 
of this footpath. I have every hope that it will lead to a 
habitation of some kind, for by one of the flashes of 
lightning I saw some smoke rising up from between the 
trees— doubtless .t proceeded from the chimney of a 
cottage.” 

“But you did not tell me that at the time.” 

“I know l did not, because, you were so alarmed that I 
could do little else but endeavour to soothe your agitaliou. 
Let us take shelter in this hut if we find one, for however 
poor and humble it may be, it will protect as from the 
inclemency of the weather, and I am sure that you are 
too delicate to be exposed to it.” 

There was something in the tones in which these two 
people addressed each other that made Turpin aware 
that they were both young, and that they loved each 
other. 

Immediately he felt a strong degree of interest in them, ! 
and he continued to bend still further forward, in order to 
obtain, if possible, a glimpse of their forms. 

Chance favoured him, for when they were nearest to I 
the spot where he was concealed the Whole forest was lit I 
up by a flash of lightning far more brilliant and long- 
lasting than any that had preceded it. 

By the aid of this evanescent light Dick Turpin saw 
the farm of a young man, who was neatly and plainly 
attired. „ 

There were no evidences of wealth anywhere visible 
about his person, yet there was _ something exceedingly 
noble-looking and commanding in the expression of his 
face. 

Clinging to him in order to support her steps, and 
encircled by her lovers arm, was a young girl whose dress 
contrasted strongly with her companion’s. 

She was attired ; n the most expensive garments, and 
the lightning seemed to linger upon the inany-je welled 
ornaments upon her person. 

Her form was graceful, and her countenance vary 
beautiful. 

But she trembled exceedingly with agitation, 

Frederick — lor so he had been called — was leading & 
uorse by the bridle -a tall, powerful creature, that, 
Seyond a doubt, had carried ' has* v> otk 

Why such a st*ange!y-asso;is i pair — so far as worldl 
appearance went— should be journeying alone together 
on such a night was a matter involved in much 
flonbt. - f .. . 

All this that we have wen competed to defence at 
*.me co nsiderable length Dick Turpin saw during ths 
second or so that the flash of lightning continued. 

— ’ha darkness seemed doubly profound. 


“ Oh, what a dreadful flash >” Agnes exclaimed, ta 
tiemhling accents — “ it has almost blinded me !” 

“ I can scarcely see,” wsn the response ; “ but ev«t 
will soon grow accustomed to the darkness again, ifarwara 
— forward, and keep up your courage ! It will be a great 
relief to me when I know chat you are safe beneath the 
shelter even of the humblest roof.” 

‘ But are you sure that it will be eafe for us to remain 
here ?” 

“ I think so,” was the answer — “perhaps eafer than i*. 
wo continued our flight." 

“ You seem afraid of a pursuit !” 

“ If one in made, they will ride past this foreet and miss 
us, for there could be nothing to make them aware we 
had sought shelter here.” 

“ It may be so — I trust it is.” 

These were the last words that Turpin heard, for just 
i then the t. under pealed out in deafening loudness, and 
when the muttering reverberations had died away the two 
speakers had got so far along the path that their vuiees 
were no longer audible. 

His curiosity was most strongly excited by what he had 
heard. 

He was about to follow stealthily in their steps, in the 
hope of hearing more, when he checked himself suddenly, 
for once more he heard the sound of horses’ feet upon the 
road. 

They were coming at a rapid pace, and all at once they 
checked themselves close to the end of the footpath. 

Tho new-comers were two in number. 

They were talking loudly, and in spite of the pattering 
of the rain upon the leaves of the trees. Dick Turpin 
could hear distinctly every word they uttered. 

“My lord,” said a* harsh, disagreeable voice, “I tell you 
I feel convinced that I am right — this is the- spot ! Follow 
me along this footpath, and we shall secure them !” 

“I think you must bo mistaken, Jacob,” was the reply. 
“I saw nothing ; but, at any rate, I am not sony. I am 
drenched through with this confounded rain, and the trees 
do servo to keep it off a little.” 

“ But your lordship," persisted the man, “ I tell you 
ray eyes did not deceive me when we were near the 
summit of the hill when that terrific flash of lightning 
came. I happened to bo looking steadily along the road, 
and although it only lasted for a second, yet I am sure I 
saw them both on foot entering the forest at this very 
; spot. 

u\y e n — well, it may be so. If it is, so much the 
better for me — so much the worse for him, Jacob 1" 

“ Yes, tny lord.” 

“Remember what I have told you. Give him no 
chance of his life, the villain — the scoundrel 1 He deserves 
to lose it !” 

“But you will help me, my lord?” 

“ Why should I ? Have I not promised you a good 
reward to rid me of him ?” 

“ But his skill with every weapon is so great. I know 
he has practised incessantly. He seems aided by the devil, 
and I don’t lr lieve that any one single man could be a match 
for him.” 

“ You arc a coward, Jacob ; but he must not live on that 
account ! I will help you. I will tell you how he onu 
be disposed of easily.” 

“ How, my lord — how ?” 

“ If. as you say, we shall find him here, I will first rush 
forward, sword in hand, and upbraid him for the baseness 
of his conduct. He will draw, and while we are exchang- 
ing the first blows you get behind him and run him through 
the back with your sword. If the blow is not mortal, I 
can deliver another at almost the same moment, and then 
we shall make sure.” 

“It’s a good plan, my lord,” replied Jacob— “a very 
good plan and it does you great credit ! I will assist you 
as you wish, but then what shall we do with the lady 
Agnes 

The one who had been called my lord gnashed his 
teeth together with rkge, And in a hoarse, angry voice ho 
i claimed : 

> ' "‘Leave her to me, Jacob — leave her tome! shall 

4 require yon to interfere with her in any way; Chiracs 
—worses!” 

B- time the two speakers had reached that portion 
o. the byjtpath enponite to the spot where Turpin w 
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Again the lightning flashed, and this tune it revealed 
to him the form of a richly-dressed but dissipated look- 
ing young man, who was gesticulating angrily, and 
mother man who followed oringingly in his steps. 

He looked the very personification of evil, and who, 
beyond a doubt, answered to the name of JaooD. 


CHAPTER DCCXLV. 

FREDERICK AND THE LADY AGNES MEET WITH AN 
UNEXPECTED FRIEND. 

With rapid and yet oautions steps, the two men made 
their way along the narrow footpath in the forest along 
wbioh the two fugitives— for such they evidently were 

—had lately passed. , 

'She thunder pealed again, and this tuns the rsverbera- 
jfo. 1 W.— Black Bess. 


tiona lasted much longer than they had yet done, and 
when, at length, something like comparative silenoe 
was produoed, the two villains were out of earshot. 

Not for a moment did Diok Turpin hesitate about the 

course he ought to pursue. . , 

From the first he had been strongly interested in. 
and prepossessed by the young couple, and he also de- 
termined that they should neither come to any harm, 
provided it was in his power to prevent it. 

, P Therefore, taking Black Bess by the bridle, he led her 

al The pattering of the heavy raindrops upon' the leaves 
above produced snoh an incessant sound that he had 
i little fear that his approaoh would be overheard by 
1 those who were going before. , 

' Yet he was oarefnl to preserve as much distance as 
, he could between them consistently with keeping theta 
in sight. 
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It was by no moans a pleasant walk, for the trees that I 
overhung the pathway had beco ne by this tine heavily 
laden with the rain, which now fell down in lai ge, dash- j 
Ing drops. 

The footpath continued its course in a verv **»» ng 
and circuitous manner. 

But at length Dick Turpin paused* for he fou&« him- 
self la view of a small, rudely -built hut or cottage, prob- 
ably the residence ol some po tr woodman. 

He sh rank back among the ti ees for fear that the next 
flash of lightning should reveal his presence, and while 
thus effectually concealed from observation he watched 
narrowly what the two men \vere - Souk 

He saw them in the act of cj£*#in£ over t w ooden 
paHaa-ling, by whlcn a small pun.'; •. 01 ground eurround- 
ingtbe cottage was fenced in from he rest 

Crouching down as though fearfrn of being perceived, 
they crossed the little garden, and presently paused at 
the little window of the building. 

Through this there came a faint, subdued light 

While they were thus occupied, Turpin quickly hit 
upon his own course of action. 

That Frederick and Agnes had songht shelter in that 
hut there could be little doubt. 

There was bo trace of their presence to be seen, how- 
ever. 

But the little conversation he had hoard brought Dick 
irresistibly to this conclusion. 

He released his hold upon the bridle of Black Bess, and 
placed the reins over her bead. 

Then he stroked her gently and fondly upon the neck 
for a second or two, and left her. 

He made no attempt to secure her to any of the trees 
that were growing around, or to confine her in any 
wav. 

He was quite sure that she would remain somewhere 
about that spot until he returned, without he should utter 
that signal that she so well understood, when she would, 
without loss of time, and in spite of all obstacles, place 
herself by his side. 

With great caution, he followed in the footsteps of the 
two men who had preceded him, Black Bess stretching 
out her head and watching him until the darkness hid 
him from her view. 

Crouching down close to the ground, Dick stealthily 
advanced 

Many shrubs and dwarf trees were growing ir, that 
half-cultivated garden, and behind these he was able 
effectually to concern himself. 

The two men had withdrawn from the window, and 
were conversing together in a low tone of voice — so low 
that, although Dick strained his ears to the 'Utmost, he 
could not detect a single word of their discourse. 

From the energetic actions of tLe dissolute-looking 
yonng man, he came to the conclusion that he was 
endeavouring to persuade Jacob to do something from 
which, owing to 6ome cause or other, he shrank 
back. 

At length the point appeared to be settled, and the 
young nobleman — by name alone, and not by nature — 
advanced to tho window of the cottage, and, cautiously 
placing his face close to the panes, looked in. 

But just at that moment there came a flash of light- 
ning so vivid, so brilliant, so intense, that for a brief 
space of time, during which a person might have 
counted rapidly four or five, every object seemed 
as though enveloped in a blue flame or a painful bright- 
ness. 

The flash was followed almost Instantaneously by the 
deep thunder ; but before the crashing was heard over- 
head there came another cry, piercing and #tvUi but 
which was cut short by the louder rumblings.. 

It was a cry evidently of alarm, and evidently from a 
female’s lips. 

There could be but one explanation of the cause of 
it. 

I he young girl Agnes most have seen h& enemy 
gazing in upon her. 

Involuntarily D ; ck Turpin seized tne hilt of ms 
sword, and then silently drew the weapon from its 

.-sheath. 

“D — nation !” roared his lordship, “ we are discovered 1 
Here, Jacob, follow me! Down with the door a say! 
Follow me r 


That sneaking, he rushed towards me oerttajp 
ttoor. 

Bnt before he could gain it there was a hasty lumber- 
ing sound from within, as though some fastening — e 
heavy bar probably — had been pl««*ed across it 

With full force, however, the two men dashed them- 
selves against it, and so frail were the materials of which 
it was composed, that it gave way at once beneath the 
pressure. 

As the door fell, the yonng man Frederick— with a long, 
slender sword in his hand, and with his arm encircling 
tne watet e* Agnes> was disclosed, stai»d ir y» in an attitude 
of calm defence. 

“ Villain 1 — dat-fard 1” shrieked hfs lordship, " give 
back my sister, tbe Lady Agues, or you, x erish on the 
spot! Villain, I say, surrender her to me !” 

Agnes uttered a faint shriek when she heard her 
brother’s voice, and then, almost insensible with terror, 
she clung to her lover’s arm. 

Frederick made no verbal reply to what had been said 
to him, but he ebook his sword with a significant 
gesture. 

“ Since you will not deliver her fali-iy and honourably, 
I must wrest her from you !” cried his lordship. “ Take 
that, villain 1 though I abase myself by thus consenting 
to cress blades with snch a one as thon art 1” 

As the last word was pronounced the weapons clashed 
together. 

Dick had heard what the man Jacob had said respecting 
the proficiency Frederick had gained in the use of his 
weapon, and therefore he did not feel much alarm on his 
account. 

He turned his chief attention to Jacob's proceed- 
ings 

Conformable with the plan that had been agreed upen, 
he came creeping up like some treacherous snake, vatoh- 
ing the opportunity when he might step behind the 
valiant, bold-spirited young man, and, while he was 
engaged in the contest, give him a mortal etab in the 
back. 

Dick judged it time to declare his presence and inter- 
fere.. 

He saw that Lady Agnes hung a terrible weight upon 
her lover’s arm, and seriously hampered his movements, 
giving his adversary a great advantage. 

f Hold !” ho cried, as he stepped forward suddenly, his 
bright sword 'flashing in the semi-darkness— “ hold 1 Let 
this be a fair fight — man to man — not two on to one ! Mr 
Jacob, I will attend to yon 1” 

As he spoke, he struck the worthy he had addressed a 
very sharp blow with the flat of his sword upon hi? 
knuckles. 

With a yell of fright, Jacob dropped his sword and 
begged foe mercy. 


CHAPTER DCCXLVX 

a BIO0TEOUS RETRIBUTION OVERTAKES JACOB rC* BIS 
TREACHERY. 

The sudden and unlooked-for appearance of the stranger 
made the young nobleman give a guilty start of alarm, 
for he fully ana entirely believed that he was quite alone, 
and that there was no spy npon his actions. 

Frederick might easily have availed himself of this con 
fusion on the part of his adversary to give him a fatal 
thrust, but he scorned to take so unworthy an advantage 
and kept quietly upon his guard 

But his heart beat high with hope, for the manner fn 
wliich Dick had acted, and tne few words he hai 
spoken, convinoed the young man, beyond ail doubt, 
that the new-comer was a friend to him and not an 
enemy. 

“Who yon are I know not,” said his lordship^ foaming 
with rage, “ but of this I am quite certain, you have no 
right to interfere in this conflict. Begone— leave us— it is 
nought to you!” 

“ Very likely," was the calm response. “ I can assure 
you that nothing is further from my thoughts than to 
leave here, or to interfere with you, but I intend to re- 
main where I now stand as a spectator of tho duel li 
suoll it L. I intend to look after Jacob, and s «e that be 
does not assist you in the manner you had arranged.” 

These woids made the young neck- man had eras, for e 
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showed him that the stranger was. aware of what had 
parsed between himself and his dependant 

Jacob, hearing this, uttered another appeal foi mercy, and 
abandoned his intention of seizing the sword be had 
dropped. 

“ Remain there ! ’ said Dick, sternly, to him. f Move at 
your peril I If yen so much as raue your fi iger I will 
.op it off 1” 

Perceiving tbe combatants still pause, Dick added , 

“ Let me take oharge of the lady. I will pledge my life 
for her safety, then you will be on more equal terms with 
each other.” 

He stepped forward quickly as he spoke, and removed 
the senseless girl from her lover’s arm. 

“Now, then,” he said, “do your best, and may the one 
who is right obtain the viotory I” 

“Lord Herbert,” said Frederick, “ you know that with 
aie your life is most sacred. For your sister’s sake,” he said, 
pointing to Agnes, “ I would not harm one single hair of 
four head. But beware how you tempt me too fai, for 
when my blood is roused I know not what I may do in 
self-defence 1” 

“ Fewer words, beggarly upstart 1” was the instan- 
taneous answer. “ I want no consideration from you, nor 
will I consent to receive any. Put up your sword — depart, 
and I will molest you no further, provided that you, sir,” 
he added, addressing Turpin, “ surrender the Lady Agnes 
to my charge.” 

Dick shook his head. 

“Not until you have proved yourself to have a better 
right than you have at present !” 

“ That's well,” replied Frederick. “ The lady Agnes is 
mine, and mine only, and she has made her free choice, 
and who shall prevent her doing so ? Let me say, my 
lord, with every imaginable respect, that it will be better 
far for you to leave her with me.” 

“Never-never! I disgrace myself and all my house 
by deigning to speak a single word to you 1 Henceforth 
I will say nothing.” 

With these words, entirely blinded and carried away 
by an ungovernable access of rage, Lord Herbert precipi- 
tated himself upon his adversary, and for the next few 
minutes the conflict between them was of a terrible 
character. 

Over and over again Dick saw how Frederick refused 
to avail himself of the openings that this passionate attack 
displayed. 

He could scarcely understand the exercise of such un- 
usual forbearance. 

So intently was he watching the combatants that for a 
moment or two he forgot all about that dastardly wretoh 
Jacob. 

Suddenly turning his eyes towards him, however, he 
saw that he held something in his hand that he was 
moving about in an undecided manner. 

Dica guessed instantly what the object was, and raising 
his sword with great swiftness in the air, he brought it 
down with full force upon it. 

A most hideous yell burst from Jacob’s lips. 

He screamed aloud for help and mercy. 

The fingers that had enoircled the butt of the pistol, 
which he intended to discharge at Frederick so soon as 
he was sure that he could do so without fear of missing his 
aim, were cut through to the very bone, while the weapon 
itself, falling on the ground, was discharged, and the con- 
tents lodged themselves in his own body. 

This was indeed a fearful but well- merited retribu- 
tion. 

With a scream of pain and agony he fell down upon the 
floor of the coPiga and rolled there like some mortally- 
wounded reptile. 

Almost at this moment Frederick succeeded in disarm- 
ing hia opponent, the two blades becoming locked 
together, and Lord Herbert found his wrenched suddenly 
from his gra*p, and seat whirling to the further end of the 
cottage. 

Frederick stressed the point iff fejp sword ag ust 
him. 

“Now, my lord, are you content? — are you willing 
that this contest should be over? I tell you again I 
cannot uariu you. Leave ue together. Tour interfer- 
ence will only cauao further mischief than there is 
already. " 

HisWdship fuasiiou his teeth with rage, and, without 


speaking a word, he turned his eyes in tbe direction where 
hia sward war lying upon the floor. 

He made a slight movement as though to reach it. 

Hut in a stem, suppressed voice, Frederick uttered the 
word : 

“ Beware 1” 

‘You have conquered,” he sk.J, bitterly, “and I must 
perforce leave you. The odds are all against na I Don’t 
think, however, that the pnrsuit will be relinquished — no, 
no. The stain which you have placed upon our family 
shall and must be expunged 1 by your blood — I have 
sworn it, and I will keep my oath ! No matter where you 
go, I will follow you until the matter is ended either by 
my death or yours 1” 

s< I regret to hear those words, my lord,” said Frederick, 
sadly. “ It is true that we have loved, but the circum- 
stance was wholly out of our control. We could not help 
it — we are not to be blamed for it. I can only hope that 
time and reflection will bring you to a different conclu- 
sion.” 

Mortified and abashed, hie lordship slunk out of the 
cottage. 

But ere he quitted the enclosure, ho shook his clenched 
fist in the air, and, while the foam of passion gathered upon 
his bps, he said ; 

“ Yes, yes — I have made the oath, and I will keep it I 
No earthly circumstance shall turn me from it! My 
heart’s blood or yours, Frederick Stuart! Nothing less 
shall suffice! Curses on that meddling intruder, and 
upon that dolt and idiot, Jacob ! It is he who spoilt aii ! 
But no matter, I will yet obtain the victory. The distanoe 
I have to go to find assistance is not great, and when I 
once commence the pursuit after them, nothing shall stay 
me — nothing shall turn me aside ! And Lady Agnes, too, 
who has disgraced me, disgraced herself, ana all oui 
race, mall not lire in her ignominy! — she, too, shall 
perish 1” 

Again shaking his clenohed fists at the cottage, Lord 
Herbert sprang over the palisades with the intention of 
carrying out his hastily-formed but terrible plan ot ven- 
geance. 

Suddenly he stopped. 

The storm had almost ceased. 

The thunder no longer rattled in the sky. 

The lightning no longer brought all objects into 
view. 

But the clouds had parted slightly, and through a long, 
straggling rift the blue sky and twinkling stars could ~ 
discerned. 

A soft, gentle, and beautiful light was over all 
things. 

And it was by the aid of this scanty illumination 
that the young nobleman had perceived something among 
the trees, a slight movement on the part of which had first 
attracted his attention. 

“.A horse,” he said — “ a horse, and, by all that’s d— n- 
able, one of a rare quality ! This is fortunate indeed 1 
Now, Frederick Stuart, we shall see how long your 
triumph will continue 1 Aha 1 I shall be speedier in my 
vengeance than I had dared to hope !” 


CHAPTER D00XLVT1. 

BLACK BBSS GETS BID OF HER STRANGE RIDER, A SR 
READERS THE YOUNG COUPLE A SERVICE. 

Tbs horse that Lord Herbert had seen standing so quietly 
among the trees was of course no other than Dick Turpin ’s 
bonny mare, Black Bees. 

Even in the semi-obscurity he could not fail to be struck 
by her matchless form. 

A glance told him that she was one steed out of a hundred 
thousand. 

His eyes glistened with pleasr~ and he advanced 
gently and quietly towards her. 

Black Bess projected her ears his approach, and 
watched bis movements narrowly 

Her very appearance told the young nobleman that 
she had a spirit which might prove dangerous, ana 
therefore he stretched ont hxs hand and spoke to hw 
coaxingly 

Black Bess did not move. 

She suffered the strwngei to goto ton suo* 
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A must a-uiaplishad tad fearless horseman wa- Jtmir 
Lord Herbert. 

His lore for this noble quadruped was the one great re- 
deeming trait In his character. 

He kuew that there were many horses of spirit who 
would never suffer a stranger to seat himself upon their 
Docks. 

He resolved not to run any risk on the present occasion 
from this cause, and so no sooner was he by the side of 
Black Bess than he gave a sudden and surprising spring, 
and, with great agility and dexterity, seated him>clf firmly 
in the saddle. 

It was a feat that he had often practiced. 

It was one with which Black Bess was unacquainted 

The suddenness with which this stranger had placed 
bimself upon her back startled and kali-subdued 
her. 

6he shivered from head to foot 

Lord Herbert thrust his feet into the stirrups, end then 
took the reins between his fingers. 

It seemed as though this served to recover Black Bess 
from the state of astonishment into which she had un- 
doubtedly been thrown. 

She reared upright in the air with so much abrupt- 
ness, and in such a manner, that it seemed impossible 
for any rider to retain his seat upon her back. 

But Lord Herbert seemed as though he had suddenly 
grown to the saddle, and become part and parcel of the 
steed. 

He patted her upon the neck, and spoke gently to 
her. 

But to no avail. 

Black Bess reared and plunged more violently than < 
before, but without the slightest effect. 

There his lordship remained, defying all her power to 
unseat him. 

Finding all pacific measures fruitless, his lordship 
adopted what he considered would be a more effectual 
meana 

He had been mounted, and spurs were upon his 
heels. 

With these he gored Black Bess in the flanks 

This was treatment to which she had never before been 
subjected. 

Uttering a snort of pain, she gave a violent bound for- 
ward. 

That bound would in itself have unseated almost any 
rider, but his lordbhip still remained firm. 

Finding all her attempts unsuccessful, Black Bess, 
prompted by a rare but not unparalleled sagacity, adopted 
another method. 

Before her rider could divine her intention or prepare 
himself for it in the least, ehe dropped suddenly to the 
earth upon her side, as though she had been shot. 

Then she rolled completely over, having her rider be- 
neath her. 

He did not even in this terrible moment lose his pre- 
sence of mind. 

Almost instinctively he released his feet from the 
stirrups. 

At the same instant Black Bess, completely maddened 
by pain and terror, made a furious effort to regain her 
feet 

In springing up she brought one of her fore feet down 
with full force upon his lordship’s skull. 

There was a sickening crash, and then all was over. 

Black Bess stood trembling and shaking in every 
limb. 

Her mouth was filled with foam, that rested, also, in 
targe flecks upon her breast and flanks. 

The sound of hasty footsteps through the trees eould 
now be heard, and she listened to their approach with 
unmistakable alarm. 

Then she heard a low, gentle, cnirping sound — a sound 
that she knew full well came always from her master’s 
Bps 

Her agitation greatly subsided. 

The signal was again given, and slowly the gallant 
mare moved in the direction from which tne sound pro- 
ceeded. 

By her manner she seemed to show that she had been j 
guilty of some deed for whUa she deserved a eev»o 
punishment. 

Then Diok Turpin #word w hand, followed by y^uag j 


f Frederick and the Lady Agnes, made his appearauoe oi 
j the scene. 

Consternation was impressed npon all their counte- 
nances. 

“ What Is it ?” cried Frederick Stnart— “ what — oh 
what is it 

“Advance," said Dick, “and we shall ascertain. 1 
have my thoughts. I could guess what has happened, 
but we shall see.” 

He strode forward, followed closely by the young 
couple. 

Black Bess walked gently to him with her head htmg 
down. 

The highwayman noticed her unusual and agitated ap- 
pearance. 

Patting her upon tne neck, he asked, in a tone of some 
anxiety : 

“ What is it, Bess, old lass — what is it ?” 

J ust then the moon peeped down upon the earth through 
the long rift in the clouds above. 

Her clear beams seemed to concentrate themselves upon 
on8 spot and upon one object. 

A shriek carue from tho Laly Agnes, and shudderingly 
she averted her gaze. 

There, lying stretched out at full length upon the 
turf, with his head beaten in, and presenting so truly 
horrible an appearance as to be beyond description, lay 
her brother, the Lord Herbert. 

Even the highwayman, accustomed as he was to scenes 
of horror, violence, and bloodshed, felt a sickening sensa- 
tion come over him that he had great difficulty in subdu- 
ing. 

Frederick looked sad and gloomy. 

One glance sufficed for him, and then he turned the 
whole of his attention towards the Lady Agnes, who ap- 
peared to be completely overcome by the terrible and un 
expected fate that had overtaken her brother. 

When the ill-fated young man left the cottage in the 
manner we have described, Dick Turpin and the two 
lovers came to the conclusion that he would take his de- 
parture, and that for some time at leas* they would tee 
and hear of him no more. 

The Lady Agnes still remained in a state of insensi 
bility. 

Dick congratulated Frederick upon having escaped so 
well in the encounter, for he had not received so much as 
a single scratch. 

By the aid of a little water the young girl was restored 
to consciousness, and her first act was to fling herself 
upon the breast of her lover, while she wept with joy to 
think he had escaped all harm. 

The treacherous villain Jacob continued to utter suppli- 
cation after supplication for water, and when the Lady 
Agnes had been attended to, a small quantity was given 
him. 

He drank it with great pain and difficulty, and, as soon 
as he swallowed the last drop, uttered a loud scream of 
mortal agony, and then, closing his eyes, fell back either 
insensible or dead, which of the two they did not care to 
inquire. 

Nor, indeed, were they allowed the opportunity, for it 
was just then that they heard the sounds of some scuffling 
or struggling tuking place outside. 

Hastily they hurried to the spot, with what result we 
have already seen. 

From the impetuous, hot-headed young man the 
lovers had certainly no more to fear, though bis sudden 
ai.d violent death was a terrible shock to both of them. 

Nerving himself to the task, Dick Turpin stepped for- 
ward, and, stooping down, looked closely at the prostrate 
form. 

Upon rising to his feet, he found Frederick's eyes were 
fixed upon him. 

“ He is dead,” hs said, in reply to the question that was 
put to him by the other’s glance — “ he is quite dead. Life 
is utterly extinct. Death must have been instantaneous." 

Although od 6 might scarcely expect it, yet this intelli- 
gence proved an additional shock. 

Up to that time they might have indulged in som fatal 

[ hope that the injury he had ' received was not mortal and 
that by care and attention he would recover. 

Now, however, that hope could be entertained bo 
: longer, 
i file was aead 
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CHAPTER DCCXLVHI. 

DICK TURPIN DISCLOSES HIS IDENTITY TO FREDERICK 
STUART. 

“Generous stranger," said Frederick, addressing the 
highwayman, “ let as quit this terrible scene — I can bear 
tc look at it no longer. Who yon are I know set. nor do 
I caret You have proved yourself to be a true friend of 
mine in the hour of need. At present I have had no 
opportunity of thanking you, and now 1 feel myself at a 
tom lor words. Rc3t assured, however, I shall never for- 
get your behaviour to-night.” 

“I do not desire your thanks,” was Turpin’s answer. 
“ I am quite willing, however, to turn away. It seems to 
me that, having done so much, I can render you no further 
jar vice, and therefore, if it pleases you, T will say fare- 
well.” 

“ No— no, I cannot suffer you to depart tnus. 1 must 
thank you for what you have done, and besides, you have 
taken so active a part in these events, and have shown 
yourself so well qualified to take the direction or com- 
mand, that I feel impelled to ask you your advice. Will 
yon, then, add to the favours you have already conferred 
by telling me what steps you think I had better next take 
in this unfortunate affair?” 

Turpin did not return an immediate reply, but, taking 
Black Bess by the bridle, retraced his steps to the little 
cottage. 

Near the palisades he paused, and then, turning round 
to the young couple, he said : 

“ Of your history I actually know little, yet what has 
occurred enables me to guess much ” 

“ But a few words from me,” returned Frederick, “ will 
make all clear to you. I was engaged as tutor to the Lady 
Agnes ; that is more than a year ago. Since then, her 
mother, who gave me the appointment, has expired, there- 
fore the young Lord Herbert, who has this night come to 
so untimely an end, was the sole inheritor and possessor 
of the estates and wealth. He was also appointed 
guardian to his sister, who, as you may guess from their 
appear arice, is many years his junior.” 

“ And,” said Turpin, with a faint smile, “it w&s not 
long before you and the Lady Agnes discovered that you 
loved each other ?” 

“ It was not long, and I may say that the passion was 
mutual from the first. I will not weary you by repeating 
the efforts I made to subdue this flame, or the resolves I 
made and never carried out. I was weak, and love was 
strong, and so I remained at my post until it was too 
late,” 

“And then,” said Dick, “the Lady Agnes agreed to 
accompany you in a flight from her brother’s home ?” 

“She did; but not until her brother had been made 
acquainted with the powerful love existing between us. 
He laughed at it scornfully, was furious with rage, and 
declared that he would never consent to the union of his 
sister with one like myself. You may guess his feelings 
by the manner in which he comported himself to-night.” 

Turpin nodded. 

Finding that all entreaties, all persuasions were entirely 
■iaeless, the Lady Agnes, as you see, agreed to fly with me. 
Ere v» had gone far we were overtaken by that frightful 
storm, and in order to escape from it we took refuge in 
yonder cottage. The young Lord Herbert must have 
been made a*?are of our flight almost immediately, other- 
wise he could not have been so close behind, so doubtless 
the apy and villain Jacob, who has met with so well- 
merited a fate, watched us depart and then informed him 
of the fact.” 

“Very likely; for, as you say, they were very close 
indeed behind you — so close that they saw you turn down 
the narrow path leading from the highway into this 
forest ” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“ I overheard a conversation to thaf fleet But no 
matter — proceed.” 

“ I have no more to tell,” was the reply— “ the rust you 
already know. He followed me to the cottage, and 
although he is her brother, ar l it ill-becomes any- 
one to speak evil of the dead, yet I must say that it is 


"Well now, sir,” said Frederick, “ to trouble you still 
further, I would fain ask you what I had better ao in this 
conjuncture of affairs — how shall I act ? I confess that 
by myself I am quite at a loss to come to a decision.” 

“In the first place,” replied Turpin, “it is quite clear 
that you had nothing to do with Lord Herbert’s death 
You may be puzzled to know in what manner it occurred, 
but 1 am sure I can give you the true explanation of 

• Can you, indeed ?" 

“ I can.” 

“ Then I confess that in ths. 1 am at a loss. Tell me how 
ft happened.” 

“ He must have made up his mind to seize my horse, 
and hasten off for assistance, that he might drag the Lady 
Agnes, from you. But this happens to be a particular 
favourite of mine, and though gentle as a lamb with me, 
aud obedient as a dog to all I say, she is yet fierce and 
unmanageable with a stranger. In his attempts to seize 
her and mount upon her back a struggle must have taken 
place, and in that struggle his life must have been lost, 
for his head was battered by oue of her iron hoofs.” 

“ A terrible fate 1” 

“ Most terrible 1 We can look upon it as scarcely any- 
thing else but an accident. And now I presume your 
chief anxiety is to know what step* to take now that the 
young nobleman is dead ?” 

“ Yes, that is precisely it.” 

“ Well, then, let me recommend In the first instance, as 
you wish for your own happiness, to have a marriage 
solemnised between you— don’t let the death of Lord Her- 
bert be a,barrier. When you have secured her as your 
own, then give full information of all that has taken place 
to-night.” 

“ But shall I be believed ? May 1 not find myself in- 
volved in— in — some charge of—” 

■ “ I understand,” said Turpin, “ but I don’t think you 
need fear anything on that account. The inmates of this 
cottage will bear evidence to the facts so far as lies in 
their power; but should you find that any harm or diffi- • 
culties arise, send a message to me, and I will extricate 
you from them, no matter what they may be.” 

‘But I cannot think of increasing the obligation 1 
already owe you to so great an extent.” 

“ Pho — pho 1 it ie nothing — don’t think of that, but bear 
in mind what I say : if you find yourself in any danger 
from the charge of having compassed Lord Herbert’s 
death, send a message to that effect to the landlord of a 
public house know*., as the Three Spiders, and situated uot 
far from Ealing Common — don’t forget it. If that message 
is delivered all will be well.” 

“But you are not the landlord?” interrogated 
Frederick. 

“No, certainly not,” was the response, “but the land- 
lord is a friend of mine, and will deliver the message to 
me. Let that amount of knowledge on vour part suffice.” 

“ But your name — surely you will teU me that, that I 
may remember the person who has rendered me each im- 
portant services to-night ?” 

“ No, let my name remain secret — don’t seek to know it. 
And now, if you have no more questions to ask, let me say 
farewell, for, as you perceive, the night is going fast.” 

“You may think me impertinent— wrong — rude ; but ii 
you would only tell me who you are that I may remember 
you, I shall be glad ; ’tis from no motive of curiosity that 
I ask, but only that I may be able to name my bene- 
factor.” 

“ It is a secret, but you shall know it. Come nearer to 
me, and I will whisper it in your ear.” 

With his countenance expressing the greatest curiosity, 
the young man obeyed. 

“You have heard no donbt of a personage who has 
created for himself some notoriety in this land, who is 
known by the name of Dick Turpin ?” 

“ I have— a'oowardly, murderous, plundering scoundrel.' 
But what has that to do with us ?” 

“You speak strongly, and warmly.” said Dick, pre- 
serving his calmness. 

*1 do.” 

” Do yon speak from actual Knowledge on your own 


pretty clear that by fair means or foul be intended to pvt part, or do you speak from hearsay— from something some 
an end to my life ” * J oue else has repeated to you ?” 

“ Tha f is quite certain, aud I rejoice far both four eatss i “ Wefl -well-—” 
that ths attempt wiu uoKirmmMal ” I “Give ois ftn ieswer to my first question Dp ju* 


speak from personal knowledge ? — have von ever encoun- Just as he came to this detennation, Dick turned 
tered this individual in your life, or nad any pers<r«d half round in his saddle, and took off his hat. 
dealings with him ?” He waved it above his head with an air of defiance, 

“No.” and by his actions showed that he invited the officers to 

“ Then why presume to speak so strongly ? What pursue him. 
objection I may have felt to telling you who I am has now So furious did this gesture mane tnem, that they dis- 
v&nished — you shall know it. Henceforth I trust that charged the remainder of their firearms— of course with- 
you will judge of people by their actions, and by your out the slightest result, for by this time Dick was too far 
own personal experience of them, aud not by the word of off to be injured by them. 

others, for I solemnly declare chat I am the person who is They could not stop aud re-load, nor could they perform 
known throughout the length and breadth oi this laud as that operation while their horses were galloping at the 


Dick Turpimthe highwayman 1” rverv top of their speed, so that in the respect of bullets 

1 Dick had nothing to fear from them. 

. Looking back, ne saw that they were far enough behind 

I him to an.wer his purpose, so e reduced the speed of 
CHAPTER DCOXLDL I Black Bess, so that she went at only about the same rate 

as his pursuers. 

dick ruitpiii exasperates the police onricERs w> no By this means, the same distance was preserved 
common degree. between them, and it made the officers indulge in the 

hope that if they perservered a little while their success 
It would be hard to 6ay whioh feeling most predominated would be oertain. 


CHAPTER DCOXLDL 

UJCK TURPIN EXASPERATES THE POLICE OFFICERS W> MO 
COMMON DEGREE. 


in the breast of Frederick Stuart— astonishment or con- 
fusion. 

He started back several paces, and looked at the high- 
wayman with an expression of incredulity upon his coun- 
tenance. 

“Your looks espross disbelief,” said Dick; “but what 


Dick continued along the high-road until he came to a 
part where the hedgerow was no great height. 

Here he paused, and made Black Bess leap over into 
the meadow beyond — a feat that she accomplished with 
perfect ease. 

“ They shall have a rough ride of it,” he said to hiw- 


I tell you is true. There is much in my past life that I self — “ I am just in the humour to give them a dance.” 
would gladly forget or have blotted out, but it is impos- On came the officers, and, turning their horses’ heads, 
sible. All th»i 1 «•••* do is never to shrink from doing leaped over the hedgerow gallantly, 
a good action whenever the opportunity is afforded Dick had purposely selected a spot where he knew the 
me,” horses of the officers would be easily able to follow 


“ I regret that I spoke so hastily,” Frederick said, at I him. 


length, “ yet I can assure you that I did no more than 
repeat what may be heard from the lips of almost any- 
one.” 

“ I do not dispute that, but it is needless to prolong , 


Across the meadow he went, still keeping just the same 
distance in adv&uce, flitting before his foes like a will-o’- 
the-wisp, defying all efforts at capture. 

The moou was now shiuiug brightly, for there were no 


this conversation further. You have asked my advice, clouds to obstruct her light. 

aud I think you cannot do better than follow it. Hence- All objects were plainly visible, and the officers were 
forth we shall be strangers— in all probability we shall able to keep their prey in sight with perfect ease, for 


never meet again. Farewell I” 

With these words Turpin turned away, leading Black 
Bes3 along the pathway by the bridle. 


now and then Dick would pause and wave bis hat. 

The officers then would redouble their exertions ; aud 
when they were almost within reach of him, Dick would 


The young man was too much abashed to say anything lot go the rein, and away Black Bess would bound, until 
further than the word farewell. in a few moments there was just the same distance 

Dick walked rapidly, for he was both exolted and between them as there was at first. 


angry, and in a very short time indeed he was completely If one thing could be mo 
lost to sight to the young couple. officers than another it was 

The sturm, as we have said, was over, and as soon as They most bitterly regre 
the branches of the trees would permit, Dick mounted ohargiug all their Weapons. 
Black Bess. It in true they might 


If one thing could be more aggravating to the police 
officers than another it was this. 

They most bitterly regretted their precipitation In dis- 


Black Bess. It is true they might have stopped to re-load, but 

In another moment he emerged into the high-road, while they were doing this the highwayman would prob- 
when, to his great surprise, he found himself face to face ably get such a start as would put overtaking him out of 
with a troop of horsemen, whom he recognised at a second the question. 


glance as being police officers. 


And so in this unsatisfactory way— so far as the officers 


But for the excited condition of his mind, he certainly I were concerned — the chase was continued. 

. _ _ . . _ . . . ... . .. . *. I t .1.?. a l; t\: a. v. — it, 


would have adopted due precautions in quitting the forest Looking around him, Dick fancied by the look of the 
and entering upon the high-road again. eastern horizon that daylight would not be long in 

As it was, he thought nothing of it making its appearance, and therefore it behoved him to 

The result so far from paralysing him, however, only shape his course somewhere in the direction of the TJ 

had the effect of restoring him to his usual state of Spiders, yet not so much as to lead his foes to suspect 

mind. that that was his destination. 

He saw instantly that his appearance startled and At the end of an hour the officers’ horses were quite 
istonished the police officers in no small degree. knocked up. . 


that that was his destination. 

At the end of an hour the officers’ horses were quite 
knocked up. 

They became insensible to the urging both of whip 


He was the first to recover himself, and, bring ng Black They became insensible to the urging notu oi wuip 
Bess’s head sharply round, he gently touched her with and spur, and only moved onwards at a cogged, sullen 
the spur, and off she bounded at a tremendous rate. pace. _ , 


tne spur, aud on sue oounaea &i a tremendous rate. 

“ Fire,” roared a voice — “ fire I Ten thousand curses ! 
That must be him I Fire — fire after him !” 

A succession of straggling shots came from the citlcflrs. 


Again, and for the last time, Dick took off his hat aud 
waved it. 

Then, giving Black Bess the rein, he galloped away, 


They were too flurried eitner t< > fire a volley or to t ace any I feeling sure that it was no longer in the power of his foes 


to pursue him. 


accurate aim. to pursu6 o 1 ill. 

The bullets whistled past the highwayman, but dia uim They had had all that hard riding, and had knocked up 
AO harm. their horses for nothing at aiL 

No sooner had tbey discharged their weapons tnan the Moreover, they wore aoveral miles from any h bita- 
urged their horses onward by every mea«s> in tion. 

i heir Dower^ "^rtainly the speed they made w » a very They had the unpleasant pros pact before them oi 
cT-eat indeed. having to perform the whole distance at a kind of shuffling 

° “Now. if Uioy are inclined for a ride,” said Dick, t* . ,, . _ . , , .. .. , . 

himself, they shall have it. Black Bess is fresh and full Hick gallopeu off in a westerly direction ; but as soon 

o Spirit, so a run of a few miles will do her no harm. 1 1 “ *«* , he p wa f ° ut , of . sl S bt 16 cban ^ bv 

will tike them to the loneliest part of the countrv I can «ours'., turning Black Bess’s head in the d rectum of the 

l“lrill le^XmOiere ” iF tho,V?Ufrb,v “Thte^^u a most unprofitable nignt’s adventure** 
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be nattered — “and yet there's a feeling erf satisfaction 
•no content within ray breast. My safety seems secured, 
ana I will not jeopardise it by attacking any traveller 
now, bnt take care to be safe indoors before wie: is a 
glimmer of dawn In the east. 

To this determination Dick adhered. 

In a short time afterwards he trotted slowly along the 
lane leading up to the public-house 

He was quite confide nt that there was no one following 
him — that no one had observed his movements. 

The sound of his horve’a hoofs was heard afar off, and 
two persons hastily made their appearance before he 
could reaoh the front of the inn. 

These were Tom Davis and Maud. 

The latter had been in & state of the most painful 
suspense during the whole night. 

She had been J^^uing continually for the sound .a 
Black Bess's hoofs. 

Now she was standing, anxious and excited, endea- 
vouring to pierce the gloom, and to ascertain whetUai the 
jpproaching horseman really was Dick Turpin or not. 

With a cry of joy she recognised him. 

Dick slipped lightly and quickly from the saddle. 

"I m safe — quite safe !”he said, anticipating the ques- 
tion Maud was about to put to him. “ Safe and unhurt — 
be under no apprehension on my account.” 

Maud gave a sigh of relief. | 

“And Tom King and Claude,” asked Tnrpin—“ where 
are they ? Have they returned yet ?” 

“ No — I have seen nothing of them,” was Tom Davis’s 
reply, “ and I was waiting anxiously when I heard you 
approaching.” 

“Let us %ope they will not be long.” 

“Believe me, captain, it is most important that yon 
should never arrive here or depart during daylight. If 
you only observe this precaution, I believe you will be 
perfectly safe.” 

“It is a simple precaution, and one that must be ob- 
served,” said Dick. “I believe the necessity of it is 
firmly impressed upon the minds of both, and it will only 
be some unusual and unforeseen circumstance that will 
keep them absent many moments longer.” 

“It only wants half an hour of ay break,” said Tom 
Davis. 11 At present I can neither see nor hear anything 
of them.” 


CHAPTER DOOL. 

roILOWS THE FORTUNES OF TOM KINO, AND RELATES HOW 
HE HAD A NARROW ESCAPE AT THE POLL-GATE. 

It now becomes our duty to relate what happened to 
Dick Turpin’s two comrades on the night in question. 

How it was they had not made their appearance we 
shall quickly see. 

First, however, we will confine ourselves to the doings 
of Tom King. 

As had been agreed, they all three took different 
routes. 

Tom took a northerly course, anil with great boIdnesB 
kept steadily along the high-road, making no attempt to 
conceal himself whatever. 

We have before said that the night was dark, and 
showed indications of stormy weather. 

But provided the storm did not break forth, it was just 
the night for an expedition on the highway. 

Ere going far, however, Tom found his further progress 
barred by a toll-gate. 

Although the hour as tolerably early, yet strange to 
say the gate- were closed. 

xhe height was considerable, and Tom was by m 
means certain that his horse could clear such an ebstaov, 
nor was there now any necessity of running the risk oi 
such a feat. 

Moreover, Tom especially liked to be on goo* terms 
with all the toll-keepers he could find. 

On that evening there vras present In his mind u vivid 
remembrance of the service that a toll-keeper had ODce 
before rendered him. 

Slackening his speed, he thrust his hand into his picket 
md drew forth a guinea. 

'■ Hallo !” he on6d, ss he ea me nearer " Gate* — gate 1 
Open the gate, 1 P 


7 


Just as he spoke, he saw the toll-keeper standing nc*j 
the door of his little wooden habitation. 

pea seeing Tom King, he made some extraordinary 
movements with his arms, though what those gestures 
could possibly mean, Tom could not for the life of him 
conceive. 

Ht? continued to advance, though the man showed no 
signs of attempting to open the gate, but, on the contrary, 
seemed to be waving him away. 

“ Here’s a guinea for you, my fine fellow,” cried Tom. 
as he tossed the coin towards him “ Now, be quick and 
open the gate, for I am in a hurry ; and if — — 

While speaking, Tom had paused ciose to the toll- 
gate, and he was suddenly interrupted in what he was 
about to say by a body of men rushing out tumultuously 
from the toll-house. 


It only needed a glance to show him that they were 
police officers, and he comprehended, now that it was too 
late, what the toll-keeper meant by his gestieula- 
| tions. 

Tie sa»u had evidently recognised him, and had given 
him the only warn.ng that lay in his power. 

Quick as thought, Tom drew his sword and whirled it 
round him. 

The movement was made only just in time. 

The keen blade struck sharply against the arm of one 
of the police officers, who was about to grasp his horsr 
by the bridle. 

But, not to be thus intimidated, the police officers clus 
tered round him, and before Tom oould get free one of 
them seized him by the leg. 

Again his sword flashed round him, and once more he 
was free. 

“ Shoot him !” cried a v oice. “ Our orders are to take 
him dead or alive ! Shoot him ! Shoot his horse, and 
then we shall have him sure enough !” 

While these words were spoken, Tom had hastily de- 
cided npon the plan of action he should pursue. 

The toll-gate was still fast, and if his horse could only 
leap over that, he should have a capita] barrier between 
himself and his foes, and he should be enabled to get • 
good start along the high-road beyond. 

Ottering a loud cry, and plunging the spurs deeply into 
the animal's flanks, he made It face the gate. 

Gallantly were his wishes responded to. 

Gathering Itself up for one mighty effort, the horse 
leaped over the toll-gate, just clearing the top rail with 
its hind hoofs, and then alighted safely on the road be- 
yond. 

The officers, furious with rage, drew their pistols and 
fired. 

Many of the bullets lodged themselves in the wood- 
work of the gate, and one Tom thought struck his horse 
for the creature uttered a strange cry. 

Whether he was hurt himself or not, the highwaymaL 
did not pause to inquire. 

He bent all his energies to urging his horse onwards ai 
its fullest speed. 

By the time the officers could mount their horseB, and 
by the time the toll-gate was unlocked, Tom got a con- 
siderable distance in advance; yet the start was not so 
great as to prevent the officers from indulging in the hope 
that they should be able ere long to overtake him. 

“ I h,‘»ve lamed his horse,” said one — “ I am sure of it | 
Come — he cannot go far, and ho must fall into our hands 
at last !” 

The intelligence that the highwayman’s ho^se was 
lamed was very gratifying to the feelings of the officers, 
wad they commenced the pursuit with considerable 


courage. 

The one, however, who had planned the ambush 
excessively mortified to think so good and ao original a 
fxheme should fail. 

f I know my mistake now,” he said, to his followers. 

I shall not be guilty of such a thing again. J was too 
humane— a great deal too humane ! Wait until I have 
another opportunity, and then I will shoot him first, and 
call upon him to surrender afterwards!” 

Tom King’s danger was indeed a fearful one. 

Gad the toll-keeper been disposed to be his enemy, his 
capture would have oeen almost certain, for Tem would 
have been altogether unouspicious of the presence of 
officers at such a place. 

Fnt th“ man’s peculiar behaviour bid led bln lo /v**- 
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pect something or other, though what he could oot pre- 
cisely make out. 

But he was free — he had escaped; .and if his horse 
was really wounded the creature showed no signs of 
flagging, for it kept on its way with undiminished 
sj>eed. 

And tbea ihe selfsame storm that had compelled Dick 
Turpin to seek shelter in the forest burst forth. 

It came on with great suddenness, and in a few minutes 
Tom was thoroughly wet through to the skin. 

“ It will be no pleasant thing to ride through such a 
storm as this,” he said to himself. “ I should think, too, 
that it would very likely damp the ard<<ur of tb“ officers. 

I will see.” 

He gradually reined-in his horse as he spoke, and turned 
round, facing the way he had come. 

He waited for another of the vivid dashes of lightning 
to illumine the landscape. 

He was not kept waiting long. 

A brilliant flash that took him by sui^riao, although he 
was expecting it, seemed to set everything ablaze. 

He could see, as it seemed, miles and miles, but yet bis 
keen eye failed to detect the least signs of his pursuers. 

“ They have given up the chase,” ho concluded. “ It 
would be foolish indeed to attempt to follow me while 
there was such a confusion going on arouud as there is. 

I have escaped them, that is certain. Now, where can I 
obtain a shelter ?” 

Tom turned his horse round, and waited for another 
flash of lightning to take another look about him. 

The long peal of thunder that had succeeded the 
former flash gradually died away, but alrnobt before the 
reverberations had quite ceased, the lightning blazed 
forth again. 

At some considerable distance over the hedgerow on 
his right hand, Tom perceived a kind of building that 
looked hall in ruins. 

In all probability it was a barn, or some such building, 
belonging to a farm-house. 

“ That will do,” he said, as soon as ho perceived it. 
“ I shall be sheltered from the rain there, no doubt, and 
ten to one if I am troubled by tho presence ol any - 
one.” 

A wooden palisading alone divided the meadows from 
the high-road, and over this obstacle Tom's horse leaped 
easily. 

Crossing over three fields, Tom found himself in front 
of this structure, whicn, as ho imagined, was a liaru. 

Ao the rain continued to fall, if anything, with groatei 
violence than before, he lost no time in slipping from his 
horse and pulling open the rudely-made door. 

Passing inside, he led his horse in after him. 

To his great joy, he discovered that, although the barn 
presented a very ruinous appearance, yet it was more in 
appearance than reality. 

The root was sound, and he was perfectly sheltered 
from the wet. 

The barn, also, was evidently in use, for a large quan- 
tity of straw had been piled up in it. 

Tom did not close the door, but stood just within the 
threshold looking out upon the rain. 

He was by no means certain that he had altogether baffled 
his foes, though be believed he had. 

Yet they might track him by some means to his present 
place of refuge. 

Ami d the conflict of the elements it was difficult 
indeed to distinguish any other sound, yet Tom lis- 
tened. 

Aier a time, however, when he found he could hear 
nothing, and when he discovered that the storm showed 
no signs of abatement, ho penetrated still further into the 
earn, 

In one corner a quantity of straw was on me 
ground. 

It seemed as though originally there had been quite 
a stack of it, but which had been partially removed. 

On this his horse lay down. 

The creature was much fatigued. 

Tom flung himself by his horse’s side, and here ho "> 
solved to remain until tho storm was over. 

He fell into a half-waking, half-dreaming stats, horn 
which lie was suddenly aroused by the unmistakable aocud 
rd footsteps and voices, 

He started up to a sitting pceture instantly 


The voices and footsteps died away agal n, but Tom ©on 
tinned on tho alert. 

Jao was satisfied that some persons had made their way 
past the comer of the bam where ho was hiding, and, as 
there were numerous crevices in the walls, he would be 
able to hear with extreme distinctness everything that 
took place outside. 

While making this reflection he heard th , footsteps 
again. 

This time they were much plainer and came from 
another direction. 

This was from the door of the barn. 

Before retiring to the corner, Tom had ciosed ta«> door 
after him. 

But now it was Sung open. 

Just afterwards there came a flash of lightning, which 
showed him, standing on the threshold, two men. 

Then all was darkness. 

But Tom was reassured, for, transient as the glimpse had 
been that he had obtained of these new-comers, yet it 
satisfied him that they were not police officers, so he was 
content. 

But a strong curiosity to know who these men were and 
what brought them to such a lonely place at such an hour 
sprang up in the highwayman’s breast, so he laid himself 
down in the straw with the resolution of keeping perfectly 
still and listening to all that passed, keeping his presence 
there secret. 

The men were talking, and he could hear all that they 
said with perfect distinctness. 


CHAPTER D0CL1 

TOM STNO OVERHEARS THE CONVERSATION b ETWEES THE 
TWO MEN IN TILE BARN. 

“Curse you! — come on, will you ?” said a grub voice 
“ What a fool you are, to be sure !” 

“ Am I ?” said another voice, still gruffer than the one 
that had spoken first. 

“ Yes. you are. It seems to me pretty certain that you 
only want some excuse to give up the job altogether ; but 
I tell you I will not be thwarted, so, mark my words, I am 
determined that it shall be done to-night.” 

“ Well, I think it had better be put off.” 

1 1 know you do ; but it sha’n't be — it eha’n’t be ! To- 
night or never!” 

“ Well, don’t make so much fuss, nor shout so loud. 
How can you tell whether anyone is listening to us 01 
not ?” 

* Oh, you’re a fool, I tell you ! Who do you think 
would be anywhere near here at this time of the night ? 
and on such a night as it is too ? Bah ! — it’s ridiculous !” 

“ As you like ; but I am glad to (fcmk that you had 
sense enough to come inside here while the rain lasted. 
I am wet through to the skin." 

“ Curse the rain ! Of all nignts in the year, why 
should it rain to-night, when I so particularly wanted it 
to be fine ; but, however, neither the rain nor anything 
else shall change my intention, or turn me from my pur- 
pose — I am resolved.” 

“ Well, well — you said that before. Why do you make 
such a fuss ? — 1 belic-ve you are obliged to keep talk.ug 
like that to keep your courage up.” 

“ Well, perhaps I am ; and if so it’s a good thing, for 
I can keep my courage up, and that’s more than you can 
i do — -you are trembling now like a leaf.” 

“ I know I am — I am shivering with the cold and 
wet.” 

“ Oh, no doubt ! Why don’t you take a roll on some 
of this straw ?— that will dry you. Corse the rain ! 
again say I — 1 wonder when »t intends to give 
over ?” 

“There doesn’t seem much chance of it at present.” 

“ No — curse it !” 

The two men stumbled forward in the darkness, and 
Tom really believed that they were coming direct to th6 
corner where he was lying so still. 

But coming to the first heap of straw, tb-'y pulled a 
quantity on to the floor, and rolled themselves over ard 
over in it. 

For several minutes no more conversation took 
ulace. 

All that he had heard did not enligb^r 
[ t*s*oh. 





[clauwe duval's housk befubes to tabs tub qlsbxt./ 


But bo jumped to tho conclusion that they were ccr- 
{ainly after no good, and that what they had determined 
Kt do, in spite of every obstacle, was beyond all doubt a 
desperate deed. 

In the hope of hearing still more, Tom King did not 
vontur© to move from his position. 

He kept hi 3 hand upon his. horse’s head, so as to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, the animal from making any sud- 
den movement or any attempt to rise to his feet. 

lie had little difficulty in keeping it calm, owing to its 
state of extreme exhaustion. 

Then the man who had first spoken, and who by his 
words appeared 60 very resolute, spoke again. 

“Don’t lie there, chattering' your teetn together 
Bke that," he cried. “Sit up— the rain is passing 

^“But then, even if it is, just think how it has fallen. 

Ho. 157. — Black Bkss. 

Ko. 157. 


Why, it has been enough to soak through anything. Yo% 
may depend upon it that it’s spoiled our chanco for to- 

D1 “'n'o no— not at all. The rain will make it all the 
better, if anything. Get up, I tell you, and bo ready to 
follow me, for as soon as the drops have ceased to tail 1 

mean to start." . , , 

A rustling of straw accompanied these words. 

Then came the Sound of a si in ill nig of foowxaa 
as tho man made his way to the door of the barn. 

At present, however, there seemed littlo prospect c» a 
cessation of the storm for some time to come. 

Thero had been a kind of lull in the wind and a ueerease 
in the quantity of rain that was falling,, but it was oulj, for 

a moment 4or so. , , 

The wind again blew with its former violent*, and tsS 

lttib poured down in torrente. 

Price One HaiA'pens^ 
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growling and sweating, the man one* mure . laid 
ai-.> self down on the. &irm% near to liis companion. 

Even. Tom ecxla hear how this fellow’s teeth chattered 
together — do much so, t bht he could scarcely make himseii 
understood 

The wfeiib burGO.fi of his conversation however, was 
an attempt to persuade his companion to forego his pur- 
pose for that night at all events, and to choose sczr,»>, other 
more suitable tiiu“- 

But his word? were iviany unheeded, or, if they pro- 
duced any effect at ad they made tlio man i.uhere 
rnoro obstinately to the resolution lie had expressed. 

The thunOar kept up an incessant rattle, so thai the' 
alight movements that Torn Iving and his steed made from 
time to time were passed over nnnoticed, for so loud 
was the thunder that it absorbed all other sounds. " j 
After a long and weary interval, however, the tempest 
gradually subsided. 

As soon as the rain fell at a slower rate, the two men 
again left the straw, and went to the door of the 
barn. , * 

“ Come, it will be all right directly, ” sail the first. 
“ The rain is leaving off nicely. Don’t you sec that break 
in the clouds yonder ? I can - see it growing wider and 
wider. We shall have a fine night yet." ' . .. 

“ But our scheme is spoiled, 1 am sure," said the other, 
still with chattering teeth. “ Consider with what steadi- 
ness the rain has come down. Everything will be soaked 
through and through." 

“ Well, we will- see about that Now you kuc: what 
you have to do, don’t you ?"• 

“Ido." • : : 

“ Well, then, lot ua have no more foolery of this sort 1 
Just summon up your ccuragu for a little while, if you 
possibly can.” 7 ■' ' 7 

“Oh, I will do my part as it is to be done, never 
fear! I have given you my word, and I won't go from 
it!” \ ' 

“That sounds better, Jack. I can understand your 
talk now. To-night wo will be revenged on old Bailey ! 
We will strike him such a blow as ho will never recover 
from! He shall know that he cannot do just as he 
likes, -and treat those who Lave to work for him iust as 
ho thinks properl No— no, Jack, we will Le re- 
venged J" 

“ If os," said the other ; “ this night will wipe off all old 
scores between 1 us. Curse him, how I hato. to hear his 
name mentioned !” 

“Well — well, here’s a drop of brandy. I havon’t much 
left, but drink half of it, and let me have the rest. There, 
you feel better now, don't you 
“ Much bettor." 

“ And so do I now,” added the other, after a brief pause, 
during which he had been employed in emptying the 
bottle. “I feel up to my work. Have you got everything 
about you in readiness ?” , y 

“Yes — everything.” 

“ Well, then, we will part here. You know which way 
you ha vo to go ?” u, 

“1 do.” 

“ Well, I VJ'ilitsko the other c. Jr?., and yo know what 
my intentions are. Bet wee - us the old scoundrel shall 
be ruined !” 

“ Yus — when ho treated me as no did, I told him that 
he should rue the day — that I would havo my revonge ; 
but he laughed at mo, horsewhipped me, and hunted ine ( 
off his farm, and now I havo come back to lie re- 
venged J” 

“ So have L But my wrongs, Jack, make youra sink i at o 
Insignificance. However, if we both work together to oao 
end we must succeed.” 

“Down with him, 1 say — ««»rn with him arm alibis 
bated race I This shall ba r, rovonge that shall be talked 
of lor many a long year to came, and it wil help, no doubt, 
as a warning to many others.” 

“Como on, then. Look, the rain has ceased cr 
almost ceased, fit any rate.” 

“It has, and beforo w-e can go far it will be line. Now, 
Jack, don't forget what it is you have to do. Don’t falter 
— don’t hesitates ; but do the job effectually. A for me, 
you mai depend I ekall carry cut Us a plan to the ut~ 

• » • V 


fTHAPTER DCCLII. 

£3 WIJ5C?- ./IK VLLUAXY OP THB TTTC &JT3 IS MAC B 
APPAREHl. 

As soon as tneso words were spnkou, the two men shook 
hands with each other and moved away, 

Tom waited an ivstant, and tiion sprang to his feet. 

Two bounds took him to the door of the barn 
r-.o stood just within the threshold, and looked out 
That soft and gentle light of which we have already 
spoken, was over ail things, and by the aid of it the high- 
wayman saw the two men who had been plotting and 
consulting together. 

By their dress they r ppeared to be farm-labourers, ot 
rather poachers. 

They must have parted just at the door of the bam, and 
they were hastening across the meadows in u diagonal 
direction, so that at each step they got further *nd further 
from each other- . r r ~ 

“ I should uncommonly like to know what it is they ai\» 
after,” muttered Tom. “J.t is no business cf mine, how r 
ever, that J can see ; and yet, ought 1, knowing what I do. 
to remain here, or gallop off in another direction and 
.cave these two villains to Wreak what mischief they 
think proper? No — no, I should always reproach mysel 1 
. for such a proceeding.” 

At this moment the two men jumped over a low hedge 
that separated tho meadow in which the barn was situated 
from another. C ^ - jm' : hJ 'jH 

“If I intend to follow them I must set about the task 
at once," was Tom’s next thought. “ or they will get out 
of sight. If I could divide myself into two portions I 
should liko to follow both. I can only keep in the foot- 
steps of one, however, am! the question is, which shall 
that one be?" ' ’ . * 

Without deciding, Tom loft tho barn and closed tho doer? 
behind him. 

no left his horse inside — ho knew tho animal would be 
safe and in good quarters. 

Then assuming a crouching, doubled-up attitude, Tom 
ran hastily across the field to tho hedge, and there he 
paused. * v -„ - 

“ As 1 cau only follow one and not both,” Le said, ,! k 
should like to follow the one who iuteuds to do the most 
mischief. That surely must be tho oue who spoko so 
resolutely and boldly. I can see him," he added, looking 
over the top of the hedge. “ There he goes ; I will follow 
him and keep good watch on ah his movements!” 

Tom sprang over the hedge and followed in the foot- 
steps of tho man who had first spoken. 

Leaping another hedge, Tom King looked up and saw 
beforo him a pictnrosquo-Iookiug farm-house with thatched, 
roof and curious chiumoys. 

Around it were several other little habitations, or rather 
outhouses, in which cattle, horse’s, and other things were 
stored. 

Hound those couid bo seen numerous slacks of hay and 
straw. 

It was towards this farm-house that tne man appeared 
to be going. 

Where the other was Tom King could nut tel], for he 
had lost sight of him altogether. 

This beyond all doubt was the residence of tho man 
upon whom they had expressed their resolution to have 
their revenge. 

A. fair and beautiful place it seemed to be — so quiet, so 
peaceful, and bearing such an aspect of calmness and 
prosperity. 

The man Tom King was following now seemed as 
though he was afraid of being seen, for ho crouched down 
upon tho ground, almost creeping along upon his hands 
and knees. 

Suddenly gaining tho shadow of a haystack, to pausod 
and Tom paused al«r. . .. 

He fiung himecli flat upon tho ground, and well was it 
for kirn that he did so, for the mua looked warily aii 
around him. s ‘ 

Then he stooped down by ike die cf tho stack, and 
though Turn strained his eyes, ha could not rilakq out 
what ho was doiuy. 

Suddenly, however, the highwayman c&ughi sight of. a 
faint starlike light, and no sooner did he perceive i£ ihtus 
tho whole scheme of rev’s:. go that theao men had psaanfri 
flashed into his raiacl - * . _ - ' 
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The^ had resolved to set fire to tho farmer’s property. 

With the utmost speed Tom sprang to his feet end ran 
towards the man. 

“ Villain J” he cried. “ Hold — hold — hold, I aayl” 

Fnt Tom was too late. 

Before he could gain tho spot there was a sudden blase 
of light, and it would really seem as though the rain had 
rendered the hev more easily ignitable, for fee £ via-aa 
flashed up iu an incredibly rapid manner. 

Hearing a voice end the sound of hasty Cadi&tof*, tho 
•aan uttered a yell of fear and ran away. 

Tom did not pursue him, but, raising a pis. ini, aimed 
hastily at the retreating figure and pulled the trigger. 

Mingled with the explosion came a hideous shriek, aiid 
the incendiary, after turning round strangely twice or 
thrice upon his heels, fell at full length upon the green- 
sward. 

Tom’s whole awentioa v-as now concentrated upon 
undoing th« mischief. 

EUs efforts were vain, however. 

The man had taken the precaution to soak a quantity 
of the hay with turpentine or some other inflammable 
substance, j»o that as soon as a light was applied to it it 
biased up furiously, and in a second obtained such 0 hold 
as to defy ail attempts to extinguish it. 

Tcm quickly found that the task was beyond his power, 
so he thought Lis best plan was to raise an alarm aud 
hasten to tl 0 farm-house. 

But just then, as he turned round, ho saw a bright and 
ruddy glare before him. 

Instantly his thoughts reverted to the other man. 

“ Curse the rascals !” ho said, ‘ they have laid their 
plans well; there’s fire now in another spot !” 

Tom ran with all his speed to the furm-houso, and then, 
to his horror, he discovered that the building itself was in 
flames. 

The structure was composed of vary slight materials, 
bo that the flames quickly took hold upon it. 

At the top of his voice ho cried aloud : 

“Fire — fire — fire — fire !” 

The wholo place seemed to ring with tho sounds. 

Yot no notice appeared to be' taker.. 

The inmates surely were slumbering soundly. 

As for the man who had perpetrated this portion of tho 
villany, he was far enough off by this time, watching the 
progress of tho conflagration from a distance. 

Tho report of the pistol scared him away. 

But before ho hoard it. he had completed all hi3 prepara- 
tions. 

Having been employed on the farm, they knew just which 
parts would catch light tncfct readily, so he placed an 
armful of straw at the back part of the premises, poured 
over it a quantity of the Inflammable spirit.- and then set 
fire to it. 

The rapidity with which the flames spread was truly 
incredible. 

But everything in the way of the bright flames was 
highly combustible, aud therefore tho fire raged with 
great fury. 

Tom King otr&tk heavy blows upon the front door of 
the farm-house, out all to no avail 

Then, seizing a large stone, he flung it at one of the 
upper windows. 

As soon as tLa Ciwsh was over he cried out. • 

“Fire— fire! B-j sRfleuy, or you will perish! Fire- 
lire !’’ 

Then fine form of a hearty, good-looking, middle-aged 
man made its appearance at the broken window 

When he looked out he uttered a shriek of despair. 

The stack that had been fired aud that Tom King ban' 
vainly sought to ex tfhgufeh was now blazing awaj moss 
furiously, and tho light wail that had sprung up earner 
tho flames several feet, and finally set fire lo s.nc'kv 
stack. 

All objects were illuminated as though bv the noonday 
sun. 

“ Quick — quick!” said Tcm; “don’t bo overcome by 
what yon see ! Now is the time for action ! Quick — 
quick, I say ! House all the inmates of the placo, and get 
them out, or they will perish ! The back cf tbe house is 
one moe-i of flames 1” 

A loud shriek followed, and thou sever. -d ether wim* 
f&jwswcn cashed opfs &>ri jmslo** fac'd} appeared ni 
them. 


“ Hescona— descend !” cried Tom. " There is yet time, 
I think. I will try and break open the front door, and 
then you can escape easily.” 

Every member of the household seemed stricken with 
panic. 

Until Tom spoke and told them what to do, they were 
Spy sblc to tdcro about them ia mingled astonishment 
end dismay 

Tees® instructions, uowever, Were all that was is- 
cuirea. 

A terrific ooismble took place to st-o who should des- 
cend first. 

Tom King had his oyes on a plank of wood, and, es 
soon as he had spoken, ho seized it with both hands, aud, 
nerved by the strength of excitement,, ho dealt furious 
blows upon tho front door of the farm-house, until, with a 
crash, it flew back upon its hinges. 

CHAPTER DOOLIIL 

TOM KING IS TUE MEANS OF SAVING THE F.Vn?Vr. v ’ 
DASGUTEIi FROM A FEARFUL KATE. 

A gush oi hot and stifling air and smoke casi' through 
tho open door. 

Tom retreated beforo it, but, looking in, ho c.to that the 
interior was almost as red as a furnace. 

The next moment, with loud shrieks and frantic cries, 
tho inhabitants of the farm-house rushed out into the open 
air. 

“Saved — savod !” they cried, and so overcome were 
they by their deliverance that, as if actuated by cue iiu- 
puse, they all sank down upon their knees. 

“Rise — rise,” said Tom. ‘"Now is the timo for you to 
put forth your utmost energies ; this fire must be quenched 
by some means or other, or else everything upon this farm 
will be utterly destroyed ! Do you hear mo ?” 

The muu — the farmer himself Included — hearing these 
words, recalled their scattered thoughts. 

“First of all,” said Tom, “look all around you and see 
whether you are all here — whether anyone lias been left 
behind.” 

There was a sudden movement, and then a shrill and 
piercing shriek. 

A groan burst from the farmer’s lips, and iie cried: 
“Sarah — Sarah, my daughter, where is she?” 

There was no response. 

“Sarah,” ho cried, in a louder voice, “surely you have 
not perished ? Yes — yes, my own — my only one must 
still be in the houso.” 

With these words he rushed impetuously to the door. 
Rut, a mass of flame burst forth and drove him back. 

It was only for a moment that he retreated, how- 
ever. 

Nerved by a father’s love, he dashed furiously through 
tho flanios ; but just then the staircaso leading to the 
rooms above fell down with a tremendous crash. 

It was partially consumed when they had all descended, 
and their weight had tried it exceedingly. 

Now it gave way utterly. 

The intense heat again drovo the fanner b-rvek into the 
open air. 

He stood tliero with singed flesh and smoking clothes 
Ho clasped his hands together and cried out : 

“My daughter — my daughter, she is lust to me for 
ever !” 

“ No — no, | cried Tom — “ no — no ! Look — there she is — 
there — tliero !" 

He pointed to an upper window r.s Its 
It was one belonging to the attic at the top of tho 
heuso. 

No doubt tho poor girl, aroused by the tumult and the 
•names, had nought to descend, but, finding that impossi- 
ble, had been driven upstairs by the heat, and was now 
looking flown, helpiess and imploring, upon tho throng 
below. 

A fair and beaut '*ul child she looked— -almost, as ova 
might say, supernaturally beautiful, wiih the vivid fiftouS 
playing upon her. 

But her very lips were white with terror. 

Her ago appeared to bo no more than ton cr twelve as 
the most, and therefore she waa almost precluded from 
hclnwjS herself. 

“Ifoldl” f.ald ? #35 1,^, 5 ‘ 
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you die, mv good girl! Don’t be alarmed! Walt a 
moment. ana you will be saved !” 

Then, turning to the others, who stood gazing in a kipd 
of stupifiod astonishment, he added, in a lowe* 1 voice: 

“A ladder — a ladder | Quick — quick ! Yoh must find 
mo a ladder somewhere, and I will save herl Quick — 
quick, I sav !” 

Tho men, comprehending tho instruction^ that Tore 
given them, hastened off, and presently returned with the 
rtrticle they had been sent for. 

“Too short,” said Tom, as soon as he saw is 

much too short ; find me another from somowhero. Have 
you a longer one?” 

“No — no,” was tho hurried reply — “ that is the only 
one there is upon tho premiseo.” 

Tom was in despair. 

Ho looked up again at the young g>r«, and saw that the 
smoke was pouring in dense volumes from the window at 
which sho stood. 

She stretched out hei hands iraploiing’y towards them, 
and then sho seemed to bo gasping aud struggling v.Vth 
smoke. 

But the "ust have been terrible and suiliciont to 


seeming to laugh to scorn the efforts that wore made to 
check it. -» 

“ It’s useless,” Tom was compelled to say, at length. 
“ There’s no hope of saving the building now. Ho thank- 
ful that none of you have perished in the flames. We 
must leave the house to burn down as it is, but. we rmsst 
see that it sets light to nothing else, and wo must pre- 
vent, if we ca-n, the spread of tho fire among the stacks.’" 

This was indeed something that required looking to, 
for plz w four stacks were blazing fiercely, and threatening 
to ignite as many more tnat were standing near them. 

But the inch, having now recovored thornselves, se* 
work upon this task with great energy and skill. 

Stacies had taken fire before then, and they had \ 
how to extinguish them. 

With pitchforks and other implements they scattered 
the blazing straw, and lot it burn itself out in safety. 

As it was flung upon the ground, many of the otbeva 
trampled upon it, and so trod out the biacso. 

But it was not until daybreak that the fm was pub- 
dued, and then not only the farm-hoisS*, fcfe* i.r&r stasSu j 
vrer* utterly consumed. 


Buflocate her. 

Suddenly she throw up her arm 3 wildly above her j 
head, and sank backwards into the roam insensible. 

At this tho farmer was frantic, and ho could scarcely be 
withhold from rushing into the house. 

“There is only one chance Of saving her," said Tom 
Eing, “ and if you will assist me I will do my part." 
“What Is it — what is it?" asked several eager voices. 

“ Take that ladder, place it against tho side of the 
house, and then raise it up. You may hold it on your 
shoulders or in your arms — it will add five feet to the 
length of it. Do that, and stand from beneath, and I will 
ascend and bring her <k>wn." 

Tho men responded with a faint hurrah.' 

They were strong, burly fellows, and half a dozen of 
them could doubtless sustain the united weight that would 
be put upon their shoulders. 

All woro anxious to save the farmer’s young and lovely 
■laugh tor. 

As quick as thought the ladder was raised, and then 
Tom King, hastily throwing off his coat first, stood upen 
the shoulders of the men, and then commenced the ascent 
of the ladder as they held it. 

Even then it was scarcely long enough to reach the 
window. 

But yet Tom thought he could achieve tho feat, 
lie ascended with great agility and speed, and a loud 
cheer came from those below as 'loin disappeared through 
tho window. 

In a second afterwards ho reappeared, with the young 
girl in his arms. 

_ Sho was safe and unhurt, only insonsible and half stu- 
pified by tho smoke. 

“ Hold firm," cried Tom to those below— “ hold firm, 
foi your lives, while we descend 1" 

“Right!" was tho reply. “Don’t feel afraid— we will 
stand firm !" 

It was a difficult task for Tom to lower himself, and 
the girl as well, through the window, and gain a foothold 
upon the ladder. 

But, in spite of the stifling heat, the suffocating smoke, 
and the flames that now began to shoot like long tongues 
out of Uie window, ho presorved nis presence of 
mind. 

Tho men below trembled a little beneath the weight, 
but Tom descended with great rapidity until he roaened 
the last round ef the ladder. ^ 

Then he placed the young girl in the farmer’s arms, 
who wept with joy as he received her. 

Tom sprang down, and, although lie saw there was 
scarcely any chance of saving tho liomosb'ad. fco cried 
out: 

“Now then, where’s the water / Get bitckrts, or what- 
ever other things you can I We will try and prevent; tho 
fire from going any further." 

But, although they used their utmost efforts, thry cottlJ 
make no visible impression on the flames. 

The fire had got too firm a hold upon the woodwork of 
the farm-house ; it had seized, indeed, upon the tliateh,| 
and, unprovided as they were with the necessary means | 
if extinguishing such a conflagration, it burned n. j 


CHAPTER DOCLIV 

TO.H KING GAINS A TRUE AND SERVICEA3L» FUC SX\». 

From smouldering Leaps of ruin tho thick smoke still as- 
cended, but Tom King felt he had done all that lay in his 
power, and he was anxious to leave. 

It was now daybroak, though as yet tlie light was so 
very dim and uncertain as to be scarcely more than dark- 
ness. 

Yet, if he left without delay, he would be able to reaeh 
tho lonely inn without being very much behind the ap- 
pointed time. 

Bcforo ho quitted tho scene, however, lie folt it to be 
his duty to make the farmer acquainted with the facts that 
ho had overheard in the barn. 

Accordingly, he made his way towards the spot where 
be was standing. 

His daughter had been recovered from her swoon, 
though she still looked pale and disordered. 

No sooner did the farmer catch sight of Tom King, 
than, recognising him in a moment as the saviour of his 
child, ho sprang forward, and, seizin j his hand, wrung it 
warmly. 

So great was his emotion, that at first he could not 
speak. 

At length, in a broken, husky voice, ho said : 

“ Thanks, sir — many thanks for the service you have 
rendered me to-night — so great a service that I can 
scarcely estimate it ! You have saved my daughter — my 
child — the life of my heart — my only one — Sarah! God 
bless yon for it, for without you sho would now bo nothing 
but ashes !’’ 

“ I rejoice," said Tom King, “ to think I should have 
had tho opportunity of being of assistance to you ; but 
time presses, and I am anxious to be gone. Before I 
leave, I wish to make you acquainted with some facts of 
which, as yet, I am sure you are in ignorance.” 

The farmor stared at him in surprise. 

Tom King then ga^ro a brief and clear account of how 
he had been forced oy the storm to take refuge in tho 
barn, and what ho had overheard there and its results. 

“Had I suspected earlier," he said, in conclusion, “what 
, Jheir intentions were, all this damage could have been 
spared ; but they spoke so ambiguously that I could not 
even guess their purpose. They separated, and 1 followed 
one. Como this way, and you shall seo him." 

Tcm strode off to the spot where he had seen the man 
fall 

He was not there, but Tom searched all arouud, aud 
presently perceived some dark object lying at a dis- 
tance. 

•• There he is," he said. f Tho wound was not a mor- 
tal ono. lie has crawled asvay. but he is helpless — he was 
unablo to go any further. Como and set) him.” 

The farmer followed. 

As they drew closer to tho prostrate man, he®?y, dis- 
mal groans came upon their ears. 

Tom King at length stool over him. 

The man was lying bw taco, and so, fn no gentle 
manner, the hignwafman turned Him over with his foot 
on to his back. 


tH2 iNiairr op the road. 


^No-sr, thon," he said— ‘‘speak !” While this conversation was proceeding, Tom King and 

With an effort, the wounded wretch raised himeeli uptrn the farmer were walking towards the barn in which the 
Tvn e . highwayman had left hi 3 steed. 

. ' Why, it 3 Bill Scott! eiaculated the tanner, rcoc^is- Upon gaining it, they pushed the door open, and the 
mg mm. _ animal gladly came forth. 

. “ Ye ?> lts Bl11 8cot £ F ~ 1 rmar IWloyJ" "ta &e «ply, Before springing to the saddle, Tom hastily examined 
given in savage, snarling tones. “ I have been shot— I her to see whether she had been injured, for lie all at 
have been brought down # lam lying hero wounded to once recoUectod the manner i& wluch the officers had 
death I I know that I have only an hour or two’s life in fired. 

me at the m'ost, but yet I die contented, for I have been Ho could not traco any injury, *■ that the tin of 
revenged !’’ . one of the er.rs had been cut away by a bullet. P 

“Keyougod? said tue farmer, with surpnea— “ for A narrow escape indeed for both horso and rider. 

W “*V . , , . ,, , , , .The pain, no doubt, had boen great, but now the blccd- 

“For your treatment of me. You know bow yon drdve mg had ceased, and the hurt would quickly get well 
me from your farm and bow 1 hive since been unable to The fanner again shook Tom warmly by the hand and 
obtain employment. regretted that he could neither induce him to stay nor 

“I ought to have sent you to jail!” said tho farmer, offer him any hospitality. J 

** ^ leniont with you, thief and scoundrel that you “ You shall soo mo again ero long,” said Tom. “ When 

tTe J'L , . _ 1 noxt come this way I will certainly call. Now I can- 

X O 0 S 6 # 1*0 words you used &ud 1 sworo to not stay } and so onco moro farewell ! n 
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U rm, w 1 noxt G ome this way I will certainly call. Now I can- 

X nose # 1*0 words you used then, and 1 swore to not stay, and so onco more farewell I 1 * 
be revenged! I die now content, for I can see that my With those words, Tom leaped into the saddle and 
punposo is accomplished, and you aro a ruined man ! You took his way towards Ealing at a furious rate ’ 

will no longer be able to hold your head up in the way He chose the loneliest route that he could think of and 
you ha ve^ done I You are ruined, and I rejoice in your all the while he was flying at this great speed he’kept 
downfall !’’ continually looking around him on all sides, so as to make 

A succession of deep groans followed these words, sure that none of his enemies wero near, 
and Bill Scott fell back upon the grass, writhing with pain. Not a person, however, appeared in view and just 
The exertion of speaking no doubt had been too much ' tbov.t sunrise ho arrived safely at his destination. ‘ ’ 
for him, and had caused him intolerable agony, 

“Come away,” said Tom King. “You see there the ’ 

author of this mischief. He had another with him — somo CHAPTER DCCLV. 

man that he called Jack. That rascal, I regret to say, 

bos escaped— he was scared, no doubt, by tho firing of my CE “‘ l ns DUVAL lrAS two terrible Atfn start* ,r:?a 

pistol.” AD VESTURES. 

“ I must thank you again,” said the farmer, “ for had if A>*r> now we have to place on record the adventures thai 
not been for your interference wo should all have bufel Claude Duval ou this eventful night of storm, 
perished." _ As he took a totally different direction to that pursued 

“I wish I could have saved you something,” said the either by Turpin or Tom King, he knew nothing what- 
highwayraar, “ Is what this man says true ? — are you a ever of what had happened to them, 
ruined man ?” He rode steadily along the highway, determined not to 

“The loss will bo heavy and hard to bear,” said the attempt anything until 1 e had succeeded in getting a safe 
farmer ; “ but I seem to look upon it as nothing. My distance from Ealing. 

daughter is saved, and I am content to put up with any All at once, howevor, ho heard before him in the 
other misfortuno ; yet I shall be able to struggle through distance tho clatter of horses’ foet, mingled with the 
this. It will be many and many a year before I recover sound of wheels revolving rapidly over the road, 
the effects of it, if ever I do; yet I will hope for tho He stopped immediately, and, drawing to one side of 
best. ’’ the road, took out his pistols and examined them, so as to 

" I am glad to find, then, that things are not so bad as be sure that in his ride the primings had not been shaken 
they might have been. Now let me say farewell 1 I have out. 

been much detained, and it is necessary that I should Ho found all right, and so, retaining one of tho weapons 

.11 H H I,.-.* I*.' 11 . . 


make all speed on my homeward journey 


in his hand, lie sat patiently waiting for the vehicle to 


“ I would not detain you, or put yon to any incon- come in sight, 
vcnience for worlds,” was the repiy. “ Good-bye, sir 1 The wind was now beginning to get violent — the wind 
You will take a father’s thanks and blessings with you, that was the precursor of the storm that afterwards broke 


yet ” 

“ Yet what?” 


forth. 

The wind blow from the direction in which the vehicle 


“ Before you leave me, come and sec my little girl. Let I was coming — towards the highwayman — so that he could 


her thank you." 

“ No, no,” said Tom — “ I want no thanks— at least, I 


hear with unusual distinctness. 

In a little while he detected another sound mingled 


have had enough of them already. Wliat I did was done with the rolling of tho wheels and the sharp strokes of 
freely and willingly. I would have dune the same for the horses’ hoofs. 

any follow-creatures in distress. I regret that I did not Voices were in loud and angry conversation— 
divino those men’s Intentions earlier, a* I ought to have some point or other was being most warmly do- 
done." • bated. 

“ Take no blame to yourself, sir, on that account. You As tho travellers came closer still, Claude dis 
»ee a perfect friend to me, yet I hope that you will allow covered that one was a man's voico and tho other a 
me to be your trend. Whether you should ever stand in woman’s. 

need of one or not 1 cannot tell ; but if you do, come in the What were the precise words that passed between them 
hour of need to me, and I will do anything I can to servo ho was not able to ascertain. 

you.” As coon as ever they were level with him he rode cat, 

“ Thanks— thanks 1 Tho friends l have are few indeed, And, keeping pace easily with the vehicle, he said 0 ? 
and I am by m means unwilling to add to then number. “Pull up — stop your horse, whoever you are, or I will 
But I cannot stay now — yon must permit me to de- put a buikt tliruigh your skull and stop him after- 


part.” 

“But should you find yourself again travelling in this 


wards 1” 

The woman gave a loud shriek, and tho man. scarcely 


direction,” said the fanner, “ you will ca.ll bare ? Will knowing what ho was ; bout, he was so taken by surprise, 
y-m not let us see you once mote ? Luckily, this land checked the rein, and tho home obediently came to a 
Belongs to myself, and therefore I shall have no rent to standstill at onco. 


pay while all to-night’s mischief is repaired. It fa a sad, “You are wise,” said Clanda, “ to obey my commands, 
heavy blow to me, sir, but I will not repine, for ray for to-night I am not in the humour to stand any trifling I 
daughter has not perithed. • I had saved up some money Quiok 1— your money, watch, and valuables— hand them 
and placed it in tho bank, thinking it should ba for her over ; you will find it best to save me the trouble of tak- 
vwe; hut now I shall be obliged to take it and se it tc ing them 1” 

w build this houee r “ There, you dolt — you idiot ’ seid the wors&a, in * 


fhriH Voice, “didn’t 1 tell yon how ft would bo? — didn't 
1 say it would conic to tills ? Jjut it’s a judgment cr you 
for laughing at mo, au<l paying no attention to my advice ! 
I told yon that it was §s bad as madness to continue to 
travel all nighr with that largo bag of gold in (rho gig, and 
how you liavo lost it !’: 

“ Silence, yon chattering fool •" roared tho man. 
it’s no good stor^iM: four jaw now tho mischief is tunic, 
curso you I” 

Ses,” said Claude, “you are right there. Now bo 
wise for once — don’t make a fuss about, such a iritie as a 
bag of money, but hand it over quietly to mo, and I will 
depart without doing you any further harm — I wilt be 
satisfied ; if ycv. refuse, you will find toe consequence* 1 not 
so pleasant !’’ 

“ 1 wish I was armed,” said the iru.u, as ha stooped 
down in the gig ; “ you would not find mo such • e.it easy 
prey if 1 was ; but it’s all my wife’s fault !” 

“ My lault, y ou wretch ?” screamed his better hr.lf. 
“ You know vc:y well that you are such a coward and so 
frightened of firearms that you dare not carry them with 
you, and you would not let me carry any either ; I am 
ashamed of you ! Oh, I wish I was a man !” 

“ So no I,” said Lor husband, ruefully — “I wish that 
with all my heart !” 

“Do you? L know what you mean ; but you shaVt 
insult mo in that way ! Tako that, and that !” 

“And I will tako* this,” said Claude, us ho adroitly 
osscssed himself of a good-sired leather bag that tho man 
ad picked np from the bottom of the gig. 

lie tossed it in his hand, and then, with a nod of satis- 
faction at its weight, and tho musical chink that it sent 
forth, ho consigned it to his pocket, and trotted off, leav- 
ing the amiable pair to settle their matrimonial difficulties 
without interruption or interference. 

"Very well pleased with tho success ho had hitherto met 
with, the highwayman trotted on, hoping to meet with 
another adventure before going much further. 

' But in a short time his attention was called to the state 
of tho weather. 

The wind increased, and suddenly a heavy dash of 
rain-drops struck against his face. 

V Wo shall have a storm, I fancy,” he muttered, f No 
matter ; if it is not very wet I shall get on all the easier 
very likely.” 

Before going a mile further, however, the storm burst 
forthwith the utmost fury. 

The rain that came down would have drenched him to 
the slur, bat for the partial shelter that some tall trees 
afforded him. 

v Near these, however, ho was disinclined to linger, for 
he knew that in a thunder-storm a tree is best kept et a 
distance. 

Then the road suddenly changed its character. 

On either side was a high embankment. 

From the appearance of the plaeo it was evident that 
the road had boon cut through the upper part of a hill, so 
ns to obviate the difficulty of ascending it. 

Here the darkness was something terrific. 

The tall banks on either side, however, formed a partial 
shelter from the rain ; but by the aspect of the elements 
Claude was aware tho storm would be one of no ordinary 
severity, and that its duration would be consider- 
able. 

Therefore he pushed forward, being anxious to dis- 
cover, if he possibly could, some place where he could 
shelter himself until the elemental strife was over. 

The thunder had been muttering and grumbling in the 
distance for several minutes, end now, all at once, s vivid 
flash of lightning illuminated all objects with a ghastly 
brilliancy. ~ 

By the ala ot mat flash, although ft baled only a 
second, Claude saw many objects. 

The end of tho ombaukroont wsa E-imesi reached, yet 
on cither side of him ho could see acni wriest numbs 
growing thickly. - s 

In front the road descended rapk? 1 ?, and there was c 
largo expanse of country visible. 

Although Claude saw these, they ,9sre not the objects 
upon which his eyes rested, nor tho objects that enchained j 
$ds attention. 1 ! 

With ft cry upon his lips, .that was rung from him partly ; 
by surprise and pertly by tho horror ho experienced, 
Ifife-sco brlwl'h cics® PS his M* a gibbet: 


The wood of which it was composed t r i old and t-'ic k, 
and seemed fast falling to decay 

From the cross-piece there still hung down a dark and 
shadowy mass. 

This revolting object was seen A only by Cfiav.de but 
by lus steed. 

"The frightened creature uttered a loud enoeiisg cry, 
t„ud thou plunged about restively. 

But, for Claude's firm grasp upon tbs reins, tho animal 
WO'iid *=Vo turned roun 1 and tied with all speed from the 
spot f' 1 ’ 

But tho Lighwayrnsr. wan anxious to advance, net sa 
return. 

In vain ho tried to seotho the startled arvaia; by 
caresses and gentle words. 

Equally futile, too, was tho use of tho £-ps?— c-’«i3ienco 
was refused altogether. 

Tho crashing sound of tho thunder incw&sod in no 
inconsiderable degree the alarm under which the horse 
laboured. 

TV hen tho peal had died away in muttering echoes, 
Claude succeeded iu calming tho creature a little. 

Ho hoped to bo able to rule past tho gibbet before the 
lightning blazed forth again. 

With trembling limbs, tho horse advanced a few steps 
irresolutely, ami then paused. 

Again the lightning flashed more vividly t ad more con- 
tinuously than before. 

The horrible and loathsome object was revealed with 
oven tenfold distinctness. 

With a sickening sensation, Claude averted his eyes — ■ 
the object was too horrible to bo gazed upon, especially 
under such circumstances as these. 

Furiously, Claude plunged his spurs into his horse s 
flanks, and, maddened by pain and terror, the terrified 
beast gave a convulsive bound forward, and then, having 
passed the gibbet, galloped at a tremendous and danger- 
ous pace down tho hill beyond. 

Claude tried to recover tho command over the reins, 
bat in vain, for the horse for once was master, and would 
not bo controlled. 


CHAPTER DCCLVI. 

CLAUDE DUVAL. TAKES' SHELTER FROM THE STORM AT 
TIIE ROSE AND CROWS I. NX. . 

Had net th9 rain continued to fall with so much violence, 
Claude Dural would have done on that night as he had 
often done before. 

When his horso took it into its head io run away, ho 
would just have kept the reins in hand, so as to steer 
him clear of any obstacle, and allow him to gpliop on 
until ho was weary. ' ■ 1 ’ • v 

Now this was by no means an agreeable prospect, and, 
moreover, tho horse’s terror was much increased every 
time the lightning flashed or tho thunder rolled. 

Claude was anxious in tho extreme to gain some place 
of shelter, and accordingly he continues his efforts to 
regain the mastery that he had lost. " Nf- 

Then another vivid flash of lightning shewed him in 
advance a little roadside pubbe-housn — a snug little 
dwelling, almost embosomed in trees, and from the win- 
dows of which a ruddy light was streaming. 

The sight of this comfortable halting-plaeo made bim 
moro than ever desirous to bring his horso to a stand- 
still. 

At all times a roadside inn is a pleasant placo to naif at, 
but especially so in wet or inclement weather. - 

There would, of oourso, be considerable danger in 
stopping at or entering such a placo. 

But ulaude Duval did not giro that & moment’s con- 
sideration, because lie wa6 quite e£ opinion that ho was 
able to take his own part. 

Ha tagged away with might an i main without ap r -eor- 
ing to make much impression, when presently the front 
of tho inn was reached, >— -t ' 

The horsa itself appeared to recognise tlio building, and 
to know that comfortable quarters for itself were dose at 
hand. ’**•'* * l j v ' * _ . ' • * 

Certain it is, however, that it stopped, and with con- 
siderable abruptness, aud then, wheeling vonnd. suddenly 
trotted through ?«s gate at the aido cf the inn that com- 
municated with the stables. 

The yard was -paved with Urge found atones, end e* 
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ther- the horay’s feet made a great clatter, which aroused 
*ho ostler, lor the stable door was thrown open, and a 
maa appeared standing at it with a lantern in one hand 

11 Who is it ?” ho said, not offering to come oat into t):»j 
wot — ™ who is it, I say ?” 

‘ L traveller.” said Claude, as ne slipped from ins 
steed “ I liSv3 been caught in the storm, ana want 
shelter.” 

1 All right, air,’' said wie *nau, with increased respect, 
*3 i'on au he caught sight of Claude. “You could not 
have come to a Beftcr place than this is. Load your horse 
this way, and I will hold the light.” 

The ostler raised the lantern above his head, and 
Claude, taking hold of the bridle, led his steed into Iho 
stable. 

The animal followed him docilely enough, and, having 
got inside the stable, all its late terror and apprehension 
completely vanished. 

“Look after him well,” said Claude, giving the ostler a 
five-shilling piece. “You will find it nothing out of 
ycur pocket if you do.” 

“Ail right, sir ! Many thanks to your honour ! I will 
drink your health ! I will rub him down in a twinkling, 
and he shall have a hit of the best in the stable.” 

“That’s right,” said Claude. “You need not remove 
the saddle; just loosen the girths, and take the bit out of 
his mouth, for as soon as ever tho storm ceases I shall 
want to continue my journey.” 

“ AU right, sir ; everything shall be exactly as you 
wish. Not that I think you need bo in any particular 
hurry, for if I am any judge, this storm will last a good 
while longer yet.” 

“ 1 hopo not,” said Claude, “ However, I have managed 
to get wet through to the skin.” 

“ So you have ; but it you will cross the yard, you will 
see the back door ; open it, and go iu — they’ve some rare 
tires indoors, and you will bo .able to dry yourself first- 
rate.” 

“ I will ; tut don’t forget what 1 Lave said to you about 
my horse.” 

“ I will not, you may depend ; I will carry out all your 
orders.” 

Claude ran across tho yard to the back door of the ini’, 
and opt nod it as he had been directed. 

He could not push it wide opbn at first, owing to a 
slight resistance. 

Directly afterwards, however, it swung back, and then 
he saw standing near to it, in considerable confusion, a 
Bheepish-looking young follow, attirod as a gamekeeper, 
and a rosy-cheeked, good-looking girl, whose face and 
neck were now covered with blushes. 

“ I took you by surprise, I suppose,” said Claude, with 
a laugh. “ I’d no idea that lovers were standing near tho 
door. .Don’t look so ashamed, now.” ho added, addressing 
the gamekeeper ; “ she’s a very preity girl, and you ought 
to feel proud when you are seen with her.” 

Claude walked on until he came to a door that was 
staudiug p. rily open. 

Inside this apartment there was a bright red light, pro- 
ceeding from tliu five. 

Without further ceremony, he pushed the door wide 
open, and entered. 

Ho then found himself in the spacious and comfortablo 
kitchen of the inH 

A very large lire was burning on the hearth, and round 
this some ten or a dozen persons were seated, engaged iu 
smoking and drinking. 

One, wearing a white apron with pockets in front, rose 
up as soon as Claude entered. 

“ Welcome, sir,” ho said — veleomo to tho Rose av.j 
Crown. 1 am glad to seo yoJ — very glad ! Dear me, 
how very wet you arc I Walt ip to the fire, sir, ar.d dry 
/ourself." 

Claude willing y accepted tins *07 station, and, making a 
bow and an apology to the remaiiider of the compan” for 
talcing an undue share of the fire, ho stood close to W*e 
hearth and dried himself. 

The landlord was inclined to be very talkative. 

“ ITov, sir,” he said, “if you will excuso me, fcusre’o 
something else you want to make you all right and that’s 
a drop of something warm inside; that, oamj’iuod witS 
tyi- u.-a. will make you ns right as a trivit !” 

- -cry good,” said Claude — “have you any hot water 
•ca.'.iyr'’ 


“ Oh yes— plenty ° 

“Then make mo a large bowl of punch — tu. s 

low i as you can, mind— and let it bo hot and strong 1 
.Perhaps these gentlemen would Cave no objection to 
drinking my health in a few glasses of it?” 

Of course 1 there was not one iu the company who had 
tho slightest objcctiou in the world, a”d they applauded 
tho proposition most vigorously. 

When Ulnude had entered they iooaeci ac mm curiously 

When he stood before tho fire they were net very well 
pleased, and It trilling thing would bavo made thorn 
suspicious. 

Lut when he ordered tlio punch lor them all to drink, 
their feelings underwent a total charge. 

“ Take this chair,” said one — “ it ie ft nice, large, com- 
fortable one, with arms. Draw it up before the tiro and 
sit dowu — you will bo able to dry yourself comfortaoly 
then.” 

“Thanks,” said Claude — “I don’t mind >' 'do, for 1 
am soaking wet, 1 can assure you.’ 

“ Yes,” said the man who had surrendered the chair — 
“just before you came in we were talking about this 
storm, and saying that it had been many a year sicco 
there had been such a one. Dear me, hark at that !” 

A rattling peal of thunder now seemed to shake the 
very house, and the guests looked at one another in 
dismay. 

“ Yes,” said Claude — “ it’s a severe storm ; and yet 
there is some benefit in them after all, for on such a 
night as this how doubly comfortablo it makes the fire- 
side I” * 

“ It does — that’s true enough I Have you travelled 
far to-night, sir ?” 

“No — not very far; though I am anxious to continue 
n.y journey. I was overtaken by the storm just before I 
reached the top of the hill yonder.” 

At this moment the landlord entered, bringing with 
him a bowl and several ingredients necessary for making 
the punch. 

I’ ho guests watched the process with tho utmost 
interest. 

Water was boiling upon tho lire, and in a very short 
time the steaming beverage was all ready. 

Of course Claude was the centre of attraction to 
all. 

He felt no uneasiness on this account, however, for, at 
the first glance, he had satisfied himself that without 
exception the compaTiv consisted of country persons, not 
one of whom probably had seen him — perhaps scarcely 
heard his name mentioned. 

He calculated that he had won the respect and good 
graces of all by his liberal order for punch. 

One man, however, fixed his eyes upon Claude with 
more intentness than any of tho rest. 

He did it furtively, and the highwayman did not 
perceive that ho was being subjected to such a close 
scrutiny. 

Tliis man, however, continued to watch during the 
whole time that the punch was being brewed. 

Glasses were brought iu, and they were all filled by the 
landlord and handed round. 

“ Here’s wishing you very good health, sir !” they all 
cried, and then the glasses were drained to the bottom. 

“Fill them again, landlord," cried Claude ; “they hold 
no more than a thimbleful, and such a night as this you 
ought to set the cold and wet at defiance I Fill them up 
again, and mind you have some mere water boiling on 
the hearth, Eft that when this bowl is empty we can have 
another.” 

Tho guests were highly delightod with Claude’s 
liberality. 

Hitherto they had been solacing themselves with no- 
thing but some rather weak home-brewed alc\ after which 
the punch seerend very good indeed. 

Tho prospect of having several glasses was highly 
satisfactory, more especially as they knew they should 
not have to pay for tho expensive beverage. 

But tho man we have noticed as watching Claude 
turned to the landlord after tho a.ropnd glare had been 
emptied, and said . 

# I don’t think I shall continue my journey to-night. 
Mr. Landlord.” 

•'* A very wire determination, though 1 say it.” 

W dM, I think it will be best. 1 go no further to-night; 
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b’\t 1 have a lor.g journey before me, so I shall retire to 
rest early. ” 

“Very good, sir. I have beds in waiting.” 

“ I have not been out to look after my sorrel mare." 

“ Oh, she’s all right,” said the landlord, interrupting 
him — “ you need not feel anxious cn her account. I 
have got a capital ostler, who looks well after all the 
horses 

“ Still for all that I should like to go out and have a 
look at her. 1 shall sleep all the bettor if I do.” 

“Oh, certainly — certainly ; I will go with you.” 

“ Oh, don’t trouble yonrself. Whenever I am out I 
always make it a rule to have alook at my horse before 
going to bed — I sleep all the more comfortable then,” 

“Very well, sir,” said the landlord, who, though he 
proposed to aecorapauy the travcdler to the stable, 
showed uo particular desiro to do so. “ You know the 
way, of eourso?” 

“ Oh, yes, I can find my way cany enough. And the 
bed is prepared, you say?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“Well, then, gentlemen, if I don’t come in again, I 
will say good night.” 

“ Come in again,” said Claude — “ come in again by 
all means, and have another glass of punch; that will 
do more to make yon sleep comfortably than looking at 
your horse, I’ll warrant.” 


CHAPTER DCOLVII. 

CLAUDE DUVAL IS MADE ACQUAINTED WITH SOME PAR- 
TICULARS OF THE LIFE OF TIIE FLYING HIGHWAYMAN. 
There was a slight laugh at this, ter ail the guests 
wore disposed to be on the best of terms with Claude. 

The traveller laughed too, and said : 

“ If you don’t mind, sir, I will have another glass be- 
fore facing the cold air again.” 

“ Oh, certainly — certainly — fiil up, landlord, fill up all 
round !” 

The traveller emptied his glass at one gulp, and then 
left the room. 

“ I think tho storm lias lulled a little,” exclaimed the 
landlord, as he listened to the beating of tho rain 
against the window ; “ not that I think it is passing off, 
fora storm of this kind generally lasts some time.” 

“ Fes ; you are right there,” said tho man sitting next 
to him. “ I can only reeolleat one such storm a3 this, 
and that was a matter of thirty. six or thirty-seven 
years ago. I remember it because that was the night 
when the Flying Highwayman was captured.” 

Claude looked up in interest. 

“Fes, so it was,” said the landlord. “Now you 
come to call the circumstance to iny mind, I recollect 
everything distinctly ; “ it’s thirty-seven years ago, or 
rather will be thirty-seven yoars ago in next October.” 

“ The Flying Highwayman ?” said Clande Duval. “ I 
have travelled the high-road pretty well in my time, and 
yet I do not reeollect ever hearing anything of him.” 

“ Is it possible, sir?” exclaimed the landlord. “I 
can assure you he was quite a noted character — a very 
noted character indeed.” 

“ Perhaps I know him, or have heard of him by some 
other name,” said Clande. 

“ That’s very likely indeed, for I believe he had as 
many names as there are thorns in a bush. He was 
called sometimes ono and sometimes the other, but 
about this part of the country he was invariably known 
as the Flying Highwayman.” 

“ Then you remember all about him, landlord ?’ 

“ Well, a good deal, sir — a good deal. Ho used to 
come to this house pretty often ; he came here time 
after time, and a very pleasant, agreeable, chatty fellow 
I always found him. Mind you, 1 had not the least 
idea that he was the Flying Highwayman that we had 
heard so much about, and I doubt whether I should 
have believed it if anyone had told me he was.” 

“And why was he called the Flying Highwayman ?” 
asked Claude Duval. 

“ Well, some say for one reason, some for another ; 
bat I believe it was on acconnt of liis horse — a splendid 
creature it was too ; I recollect it as well as if it was 
yesterday. After his capture, the polioe officers seized 
it, but when las master was no more, the horse ceased 
to bo like the samo animal.” 


“ I feel very much interested,” said Claude ; “and if 
there is nothing else to talk about, and if none of you 
gentlemen have any objection, I should like to hear a 
few particulars about this said Flying Highwayman.” 

All were perfectly willing, for, though most of them 
knew the whole of the particulars by heart, yet there 
was such a degree of interest and fascination attached 
to the relation of them, that they could always sit 
quietly by tho fireside and listen while that tale of the 
past was told. 

Before commencing, however, the landlord handed 
the glasses round to the company, and then he spoke 
as follows: 

“ I may as well begin with the beginning of this 
history, sir, and tell you what I know to bo true ; I could 
tell you a very groat deal that is said to be true, but I 
don’t know it of my own knowledge; it is, however, 
very certain that about forty years ago a man made 
his appearance in this part of the country, who wa3 
called, as I told you- the Flyiug Highwayman. 

“ He was very bold and very daring, and scrupled 
very little about what he did, though, I think, no one 
could accuse him of any greater crime than stopping a 
traveller on the highway.. 

“ He used to ride up with great boldness, and in an 
offhand way command them to surrender all the valu- 
able articles they had about their persons, and such 
was the influence that his manner and bearing had upon 
all alike, that they invariably surrendered their pro- 
perty without more than a more show of resistance. 

“ Of course he was not long in finding this out, and 
it made him much bulder than he otherwise would have 
been. 

“ The most extraordinary tales were told about him. 
One travelior would declare that at such and such an 
hour ho was waylaid and robbed at a particular spot, 
and another traveller would come forward ami say that 
ho had been stopped at tho same hour, but several miles 
off, by the same man. 

“ This was very likely, I think, why he was oalled tiro 
Flying Highwayman, without it was that ho set all 
efforts to capture him at defiance. 

“ The officers tried iu vain to run him down. Ijisj 
horse always carried him out of sight and out of 
danger. But this did not last for a vory long while— it 
would have been a wonder if it haul 

“ A groat fuss was made about his depredations ; 
largo rewards were offered, and every precaution used 
to make him prisoner. 

“ By some means or other the Flying Highwayman 
once learned that tiie Archbishop of Canterbury would 
arrive in London, bringing with him a very large amount 
of treasure in tho shape of gold and jewels. 

“ Of eourso ho would bo well protected, and yet the 
Flyiug Highwayman determined to possess himself of 
this treasure, and he carried liis resolution into effect. 

“ Soma have been known to say that those who were 
witli the Archbishop, and acting in the capacity of 
guards, were false to him, and sided with the highway- 
man. 

“ Whether this is true or not I ean’t tell. This, how- 
ever, is certain : His Grace the Archbishop was travel- 
ling in a carriage drawn by four horses, and behind this 
there- oame a kind of waggon, drawn also by four horses, 
in which had been pricked a quantity of clothing and 
other articles, and among them t.V treasure of which I 
have spoken. 

“ The journey was performed in safety until they got 
about half-way to London. One night, as they were 
travelling at full speed, by some inexplicable means or 
other, two of tho wheels of the Archbishop’s carriage 
came off, and down went the vehicle with a crash. 

“ Almost at tho same time two of the wheels came off 
tho baggage waggon as well, and that fell with a crash 
to the ground. The greatest confusion ensued. His 
Grace was picked up out of his carriage in an almost 
insensible state. What to do, his attendants could 
scarcely tell ; but the moon broke out from belnnd a 
cloud, and by tile aid of its light they saw at some dis- 
tance the figure of a man, who looked like a farm-ser- 
vant, for be was dressed in a large smock-frock, and 
had a round felt hat upon his head. 

“ They waved their hands to him, and called him, 
thinking to be able to extract some information from 
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Jhn as to the place where they could hare the vehicles 
fc-psired. 

“ He appeared to hear them, and, in obedience to their 
signals, came running hastily across the meadows. 

“He was, or pretended to be, very much surprised 
at what he saw. He was asked if he knew of a place 
where the wheels could be put on again, and he replied in 
the negative. 

“ But he told them there was a public-house not much 
arther down the road, and if they went there they might 
perchance obtain the assistance they needed. 

“ This was a difficulty, for the weight of the waggon 
Was such that there was no hope of their being strong 
r uough to drag it along the Dad. 

“ The Archbishop was rather severely injured by his 
lall. and when he heard of this public-house ae declared 
it once that he would be led to it. 

Ho I5f*. — Black 
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“ He was attended by most of his servants, ari io<i: 
men were left to keep guard over the waggon. 

“ The farm-labourer showed them the way to the inn, 
which they found sure enough in the position he had de- 
scribed. 

“ From the inn several persons were sent out, armed 
with a few tools, with which they thought thej 
might pernaps be able temporarily to repair the damage 
that had been done. 

“ But on their way to the spot where the waggon had 
been left they were met anil passed by a man mounted on 
a powerful horse. 

“He was riding at a furious rate. They drew oftek 
to the side of the road in order to lot him pass, and 
as he went by he took off his hat and waved it. 

“ Still it was not nntil afterwards that tl'ey attic’s 
mnch importance to this meeting. 
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* Ou piling to the wnggou, however, they found a slight 
gfopri+n i instore for them. 

“ i'ltf four men who hail been left, on guard were found- 
ptHiflSy bound and gagged, lying under the hedge. 

*”The waggon itself had been broken open, and its ecn 
suit ~ i strewed all over tbo roar!.. 

“It was then soon after discovered that ire w hole (J 
t be treasure had been extracted. 

" The account given by the tour men, as sood £3 they 
were unbound and ungagged, was that they were sud- 
denly set upon by half a dozen men, who bound and 
gagged them before they were able to make any eatery or 
resistance ; tiieu the waggon had been broken open — as 
they saw — under tne direction of a man on horseback. 

“The treasure was abstracted, and this man on horse- 
back took possession either of the whole or the greater 
portion of it, and galloped off at the top of ibis speed 

“ The others remembered the horseman they had seen 
flying at. such a prodigious rate, aud when they described 
Ins appearance as weil as they were able, the four men 
positively declared that he was the robber. 

, “ Wl\e»ri the case came to be inquired into, however, 
considerable suspicion fell upon these four mull. 

f It was thought they had been parties to the robhery, 
and that the account they had given was a fictitious 
one. 

“Beyond doubt, it was the Flying Highwayman who 
had committed the robbery, for his appearance, as de- 
scribed in various bills, was that of the horseman they 
Lad seen. 

“But, although the four men were suspected, yet their 
guilt could not be proved ; they of course lost their situa- 
tions. 

“A tremendous outcry and uproar was of course made 
by the Archbishop, upoil finding that he had been de- 
spoiled of so much wealth ; and there was such a com- 
motion iu the land ahout this Flying Highwayman as 
there had never been hefore. 

“Yet he set all their efforts to capture him at defiance, 
as he had done before, until one unlucky night the oiheers 
triumphed, aud he was made prisoner, condemned to 
death, executed, and afterwards hung In chains wuhiu a 
mile of this very house, aud close to the spot wne.o he 
nad committed his robhenes.” 

“ Yes,” broke in another, “’tis true enaugn,.A?r his 
gibbet is to bo seen to this day.” 

“Yes, and the remains of the Flying Highwayman him- 
self,” said the landlord, “though they would long since 
have disappeared but for the iron cage in which they are 
contained, lie still remains ». warning to others, who 
might bo inclined to follow his example.” 

“ And is the gibbet situated at the top ot the hill and 
close to the place whore tho road is cut through the 
rock ?’’ asked Claude. 

“ It is, sir," replied the landlord. “ I suppose you have 
seen it ?” 

“ I have.” 

“It is a gad sight!” said the landlord — “a hideous 
sight ! But if you like, sir, I will tell you how it was the 
Flying Highwayman came to be captured.” 


CHAPTER DCCI-YIII. 

THE LANIiLORU OF TIIK ROSE ANE' CROWN CONTINUES 
HIS INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 

“Do so-^do so.” saul Clando Duval, “for I am much 
interested in the story you are telling me. 1 think there 
is nothing that serves to pass an hour more pleasantly 
than to hear some tale of tiie past well told. But before 
you begin, landlord, I can see that several glasses are 
empty, and those that are not, ought to be hr ’his uwe, so 
fill up again.” 

The landlord obeyed with alacrity; and as by this' time 
a Con.-duerable quantify bad been imbibed by 0 7ery person 
present, they were consequently inclined to be very jolly 
and uproarious. 

“1 have often been asked about the gibbet,” the land- 
d . d began ; “ traveller* who have stopped at this house ou 
their way from London have most invariably asked me 
nli'uif, ii.” 

“ 1 should have done so “ said Claude. “ I came upon 
it vri y s-vnh.'enly. A fbu-h of lightning revealed it, and 
my horse "as so terrified that i could scarcely manage 


it; however, 1 did manage to draw in when I reached tha 
front of the inri." 

“ Yes,” said the landlord. “ I know veiv well that t'na 
gibbet mnst look awful on suen a night as this, with the 
thunder rolling, and with the lightning playing all ove* 
.tbe iron Wo. < k It is bait enough to see it in the daytima, 
aud with the sun shining upon it." 

“It was. terrible,” said Claude, with a slight shudder. 
“But. go on — i am anxious to know how such a bold and 
courageous man came to he captured.” 

“ Well, it happened one uiglit that I was sitting in the 
kitchen, or, as 1 may be now, with a few friends seated 
round nr>9, a3 there is at the present time, that a stranger 
arrived and sat down, and had some braudy-and-water to 
drink. When I say a stranger I mean that he was a 
stranger to all present, except myself, and I only knew' 
him from having seen him now and then. I had not the 
least notion who he was.” 

“ But I suppose you afterwards foufld oat he was the 
Flying Highwayman ?” 

“I did; sir. Well, he had not been sitting down very 
long, before there came a tremendous clatter at the door. 
It was hurst violently open, and to my astonishment a 
large party of London police officers' rushed into the 
kitchen. 

“Well, I noticed this s' ranger, as soon as ever he heard 
tho noise, spring up from uis seat. Ho stood for a second 
as though scarcely knowing which way to turn. He 
seemed, I thought, half inclined to make a rush out by 
the door, but if euch was his intention he altered hia 
mind, because the officers were already in the passage. 

“ Instead of doing this he turned round, and to my 
amazement jumped up on to yonder table, and just as tho 
officers rushed iu he gave a tremendous spring and jumped 
clean through the window. 

“ There was a crashing of glass and a loud report that 
came from the pistols of the police officers, for they all 
fired when they saw that the man they wanted was 
making his escape. 

“ 1 Come on,’ cried one, ‘ down the passage and out info 
thn.yard — that will be the quickest way ! He’s hurt him- 
self ten to one, and if so we shall nab him all right!’ 

“ Down the passage they rushed, and out of the back 
door, and out into the yard. I followed them, for I was 
full of curiosity and interest. 

“ But, they made a miscalculation when they thought 
they should find the highwaymau in the yard. 

“ It seems that after jumping from the window he must 
have alighted on his feet. Then he had rushed into the 
stable, mounted his horse, aud galloped off in an incredibly 
short space of time. 

“ The officers heard the clatter of his horse’s leet ou tha 
road, and they shook their heads, saying : 

“ * It is no good for us to attempt to pursue him ; we’ve 
tried tfeit often enough aud have failed. Curse it ! — this 
was a close touch, but it can’t he long before his time 
will come. We shall have him sooner or later, depend upon 
it !' 

“With these words, tho officer in command of the rest 
turned back into the inn, and the men, getting over their 
disappointment as well as they could, sat down in the 
kitchen and had something to drink. 

“ No doubt you think it strange that the officers should 
take the matter so easy, but I soon found from their con- 
versation that they had no longer heart to undertake a 
pursuit after the Inlying Highwaymau. 

“ They had chased hiiu so often, aud had always failed 
jo overtake him. that they quite gave it up : n despair. 

“ 1 Make your minds easy,’ said the leader, ‘it is only 
liv a stratagem that we shall capture him, and therefore it 
will answer our purpose much better to sit down and 
decide upon what that stratagem is to be than it would tc 
go gadopiug over the country.’ 

“ In thin matter all were of tho same opinion ; and wher 
we come to consider the state of the weather, it is not at 
all wonderful that they should he 

“It was a bitter, cold, bleak, wintry night, witlia 
wind blowing that seemed as though it would cut you in 
two 

“ As for the kitchen,” added the landlord, as he glanced 
around him complacently, “ Lv-,ked just as comfort 
able as it does to-night. 

“ Well, to make a long story the officers sat io 

the kitchen for a very long time talking and drinking. 
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“ I found them very capital company, and I pat all the 
time listening to the strange stories they told of their 
md ventures. 

“ I could not recollect now one-hall that they said, ont 
I know that most of the anecdotes they told’ rotated to 
this Flying Highwayman. Whether they were all true or 
all false, or whether some were true and not tho rsst of 
course I don’t know, and therefore it ia not worth wail, 
for me to tell you any of them. 

“ Some time afterwards I heard a rumour tnac some 
very rich man was about to travel from London into the 
north. 

“ He was terribly afraid — so I was told — to undertake 
this expedition, because be would have to take the Lulk 
of his money with him. 

“ He was frightened acd suspicious of everybody— he 
was avaricious as well, 

“ i was told he was coming down in the stage -cotch, 
and that he would probably stay all night at this inn. 

“ Well,’ I 6aid to myself, ‘ if this talogets much about, 
whether it is true or not, I warrant the Flying Highway- 
man stops the stage-coach before it reaches here.’ 

“My words were verified, for on the night when this 
rich man was expected, lo and behold 1 the coaoh was 
stopped. 

‘Now, when I say stopped, I don’t exactly mean it, but 
I’ll tell you just how it was done. 

“ You know the long, steep hill yon have teslirab before 
you can get hero — the same hill, sir," added trio landlord, 
addressing Claude, “that you spoke of a little while 
ago ?” 

Claude nodded. 

“ Well, it was a hard pull for the horses to got the 
coach up this hill, and tho coachman always made it a 
rule to stop on the summit in order to lot the horses 
breathe a little. 

“ The descent was very steep, as you know, and while 
they were stopping the guard used to got down from his 
seat and secure one of the hind wheels. 

“All this the Flying Highwayman knew very well, so 
on the night I mention ho stopped his horse at a con- 
venient spot and waited. 

“ It, was dark, and there was a deep shadow cast by the 
emoanirment on oac.h side of the road, so that he was able 
to hide himself completely from sight. 

“ Ho heard the coach come rolling on, and prepared 
himself accordingly. 

“ As he fully expected, it stopped at the accustomed 
place. 

“This was the opportunity he sought for. Uttering a 
loud cry and discharging a pistol he rodo out. He pre- 
tended that he had a great many men concealed among 
the bushes on each side of tho road, for he called out to 
them to fire the moment any of his commands were dis- 
obeyed. 

“ He ordered the coachman to stop, and the man, fully 
believing that there were several men with their guns 
pointed at him, shrank down on the seat and never offered 
to stir. 

“The guard, who was just putting tho chain round the 
spoke of the wheel, crept under tho coach and laid fiat on 
his back. 

‘‘‘Beware,’ said the Flying Highwayman to these 
passengers on the roof, ‘if any of you move or attempt 
anything against me, my mec will fire a volley that will 
sweep yon all off like so many sparrows!’ 

“ This was a terrible threat, and all the passengers 
were much intimidated by it. 

“ Having thus completed his preparations, hs rode up to 
the door o. the coach, and, placing tl»e barrel of a pistol 
on the ledgo of the window, ho commanded all to deliver 
their wealth upon paia of death. 

“ It was very dark inside the coach, w'd fine highway- 
man could not see very well who was in it, or what they 
were about. 

“Suddenly, however, he fel himself grasped tight'? 
by the arms by two men. then one who was seated oe the 
roof had the courage to disregard the threat of the men 
In ambush, and very dexterously slipped down and 
alighted on the highwayman's steed. 

“He flung his arms tightly around him, and then ho 
cried c ut : 

“ ‘ Hold the horse — hold tho horse 1 I’ve got him it I 
jsi f Hurrah —hurrah b i 


“ The horse was seized, and more persons came to tha 
assistance of those who had captured the highway- 
man. 

“ One of the lamps was taken down from the front of 
the a age-coach, aud held in such a manner that it illumi- 
nated with tolerable distinctness tbo wholt of the strange 
scene. 

I’he Flying Highwayman v/as in the first instance su 
taken by surprise that ho could offer uo resistance, unu 
when ho recovered himself he was too late. 

“lie struggled most furiously with his captors, and 
they had great difficulty in retaining their grasp upon 
him, but they held on like grim death, and after seme 
more struggling the highwayman finally gave in. 

“You may guess, perhaps, what was t tie meaniu.' of 
all this. The police officers had sot the talo afloat, about 
the rich man malting a journey. 

“It was hinted at and told obscurely at first, but it soon 
spread from ono mouth to another, and they calculated 
that it would finally reach the ears of tho Flying High- 
wayman himself. 

“ You see it did so. 

“On tho night that they had mentioned, the officers 
entered tho stage-coach like ordiuary passengers. T hey 
Sat down on the seats aud waited impatiently for the 
attack of the highwayman to bo made. 

“ I heard them say that they felt somewhat, alarmed 
when they heard the highwayman call out as if address- 
ing others who were concealed by the bushes, but they 
quickly discovered that this was a mere trick. 

“It was a very ingenious stratagem, was it not, gentle- 
men? The Flying Highwayman was quite taken in by 
it. 

“ The officers of course exulted greatly. 

“They bound their prisoner securely, and carried him 
to London. 

“Well, after that, bis career was short. Ho was 
brought up before the magistrate one day, had his trial 
two days afterwards, was found guilty, and had sentence 
pronounced upon him, and ou the Monday morning was 
executed at Tyburn. 

“After that his body was cut down and brought to the 
place where he had committed his last robbery. 

“ Here a gibbet — aud a very strong one, too — was erected, 
the dead body was placed in that singular-looking iron 
cage, which of course you have all seen, aud there he has 
remained ever since, a terror and a warning to all others 
who pass by. 

“ There is not much left of him now except bones, and 
as they are contained in the iron frame-work, they will 
remain for many a year to come, no doubt.’’ 


CHAPTER DCCLIX. 

CLAUDS DUVAL FINDS HI5ISF.LF IN A SITUATION OF EXTREMES 
1*F.14IL. 

Claude Duval shuddered, k*r the landlord’s words 
brought vividly back to his recollection the frightful sight 
that ho had seen, and which so terrified his horse. 

The movement was not noticed by any of the gue.-tj, 
aud to recover his composure, lie cried : 

“ More punch, landlord — more punch ; it’s a gloomy tain 
y<m’ye been telling fis — enough to chill one’s blood. Bring 
in more punch !” 

This order wa3 oheyed, aud for seme time the convert t- 
tion turned upon subjects to which the landlord’s narra- 
tive gave rise. 

In the interest that had been felt ever since the Flying 
Highwayman hud been mentioned, all forgot the traveller 
who bad left the room ostensibly with tho view of look- 
ing after his horse before retiring to rest. 

It was strange he had not returned in order to bid tha 
company good night, yet ho might have retired without 
doing so. 

Whether or not, no one bestowed a thought upon him — 
his existence was totally forgotten. 

By this time the storm had almost passed over. 

The ram was still falling, but only slowiy, giving every 
indication of ceasing in tho course of a few moments. 

Perceiving this, Claude rose. 

He did not feel altogether easy, in his mind. 

There was a slight degree of nervousness pett^sptitee ia 
his manner, as he said 
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“ I mast leave you now, gentlemen all, to continue my 
journey; the storm is over and time is precious." 

“ Will you not stay all night ?” said the landlord. 

“No, no — that is impossible ; I have a pavticc’ar ap- 
pointment that I should not like to break, and yrt I fear 
l have almost stayed too long. However, my hoi so must 
make up for that.” 

“He has been well attended to, I'll warrant,” said the 
landlord. “ I have one of the best ostlers in the county. ] 
and lie’s as faithful as any human being can be." 

“I’ll reward him for his trouble,” said Claude. •* Ho 
doubt ho has attended to my horse, so once more, good 
night, gentlemen.” * 

Giaude was just about to leave the room, when sud- 
denly the outer door of the inn was burst open with a 
tremendous crash. 

“Into the room,” said a voice — “ into the room! Bo 
quick, and yon will have him before be knows what’s the 
matter. I saw him through the window sitting in front 
of the fire where I left him !” 

There was a rapid rush of feet, and Claude perceived a 
small body of police officers, who looked as though they 
belonged to some country town. 

They were not Bow Street officers, he was cer- 
tain. 

For a second Claude was uncertain what to do. 

It might be that the story he had heard unnerved him 
somewhat. 

The voice which had spoken, however, he recognised 
as being that of the man who had left tho room on the 
pretext of looking after his steed. 

This at once accounted for the presence of the officers, 
ana made all clear to the highwayman. 

This man had recognised Claude, and a3 soon as 5se 
could leave tb«* room without exciting suspicion ho had 
done so. 

Then, greatly to the ostler’s surprise, he mounted his 
horse and rode off. 

His destination was a small town about five miles off, 
and where ho knew constables were to bo found. 

He made a tremendous uproar at the station, and in a 
breathless, excited way, communicated the astounding 
.intelligence that Claude Duval was at that moment seated 
quietly in a roadside inn. 

The officers at first refused to believe him ; but as he 
persisted in his story they at last consented to accompany 
him. 

They had approached the house as noiselessly and care- 
fully as they could. 

The traveller had gone first as a kind of spy. 

He peeped through the window, and there caught right 
of Claude Duval sitting just in the same position he was 
when he left him. 

“ Now,” ho cried to the officers, “ the frztnt door is only 
on tho latch — open it, and rush in as rapidly as you can ! 
The door of the room where ho is is the first on your left 
hand — you cannot fail to secure him !” 

So the officers thought, especially as they numbered 
six altogether. 

Claude comprehended the extent of his daicger in an 
instant. 

Then he recollectod with particular distinctness the 
account the landlord had given him of tho Flyii g High- 
wayman, and the means by which he had escaped from 
the police officers on one occasion. 

That means he resolved to try himself. 

Closing the door rapidly, he, to the groat astonishment 
of the guests assembled, sprang on to the table close under 
the window, and sprang through the casement with, the 
agility of a harlequin. 

Ho disappeared just as the police officers opened the 
door and entered the room. 

Tho confusion was so great that at first they Ouiild 
scarcely comprehend what had happened. 

As soon as they learned beyond a doubt that tho ra?n 
they wanted had jumped through the window, they 
Hastened off down the passago and oat of the back door 
into the yard. 

Clande, in taking v nis leap, had as well as he was able 
pulled his felt hat as low as ho could over his face, so a to 
protect it from injury. 

The window was one of those foimed by nume. «» 
small diamond panes set in lead. 

A casement of this deso-intion would offer scarce 


any resistance to the passage of a heavy body through 
it. 

Claude fell on his hands and knees in the yard. 

He was bruised and hurt severely; but he had no time 
to think of personal injuries. 

He sprang to his feet, and ran to tho door of the 
stable. 

There, and there only, was his hope of escape. 

Luckily, the door opened to his touch, and he found 
ItfSj^edf face to face with tho ostler, who stared at "aim in 
astonishment. 

He rubbed his eyes furiously, for he had been awoke 
out of a sound sleep by the crashing of glass. 

Claude Duvai was ready to despair. 

A lautern was burning in the stable, and hv the aid of 
that he saw his horse. 

But, contrary to his instructions, he saw that the saddle 
and bridle had been removed. 

To replace these articles before the officers entered 
tho stable would be impossible. 

What, then, was he to do ? 

How could he contend with such a large body of his 
foes ? for he fully calculated that the officers would be 
reinforced by tho people who had been silting in the 
kitchen drinking punch at his expense. 

His only hope lay with thu ostler, and that hope was 
so frail a one as scarcely to be worthy of being called a 
hope at all. 

Yet he clutched at it as drowning men will clutch at a 
straw, as being tho only tangible thing to seize hold of, 
and be saved from destruction. 

He recollected, too, what the landlord had said about 
the ostler’s faithfulness. 

“Hide me !” lie cried, excitedly, as he closed the door 
of the stable, and placed his back against it — “ hide me ! — 
conceal me somewjiere !” 

“ Hide you ?” 

“Yes, the officers are after me — they will be here ia 
another second ! No matter what reward they offer you 
to give me up, refuse to do so, and I will givo you double 
the amount !” 

The ostler rubbed his eyes again. 

He was bewildered. 

“ Do you hear ?” said Claude. “ Hide mo somewhere ! 
Another moment, and it will be too lato ! Hark, the 
officers are corning now !” 

“ How can 1 hide you ?” 

“ Will you do it ?” asked Claude — “ will you promise to 
be faithful — not to betray me ? If you will, you shall name 
your own reward !” 

“ It’s a bargain — I’ve passed my word ! But now, where 
to hide you I don’t know.” 

“ I will show yon,” said Claude. 

He could hear the trampling of the officers as they 
crossed the yard. 

There was a wooden bar he had not previously seen, 
that was standing against the wall. 

He comprehouded its uso instantly. 

Placing it in the staples provided for it, he secured the 
door by its means. 

“ Now,” he said, “ if you will only hide me in some 
place or other and tell the offioers that you have not seen 
mo — that I have not entered the stable — all will be 
well.” 

“But what will they think of finding the door 
fastened?” 

“ Tell them,” said Claude, reflectively — “say that you 
were asleep.” 

“ All right. I'll do it now.” 

The light in the stable was dim indeed, but by tho aid 
of it, Ciaudo was looking around him on all sides for 
some hiding-place. 

lie saw that under each manger was a small heap of 
straw. 

He thought lie might hide himself here, and cover him- 
self over w.tli tho straw. 

He shrank from adopting such a very poor and easily- 
discovered hiding-place, yet there was no other. 

His hesitation was put a stop to by the officers knock* 
at the door. 

He explained his intention to the ostler, who slapoad 
his thigh with exultation. 

“ T have it,” he said — “ I have it ' I’ll put you sal« 
enough, I’ll warrant ! There's a bor^e here— the moat 
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vicious brute that ever was known — but he doesn’t mind 
*£ 0 — I can do what I like with him ; I'll put you under 
that manger, and cover you over with straw.” 

‘•Come on then — quiek!” 

* Be careful,” said the ostler. “ Let me go £n», for he 
kicks furiously !” 

It was in truth a vicious-looking creature that the 
ostler alluded to. 

It put down its ears, and looked round. though it 
would afford it very great pleasure to have inflicted * 7ery 
■erious injury on some one I 

But seeing the ostler its behaviour altered. 

From constant companionship, this man had obtained 
complete mastery over it, which was more than anyone 
else ever had. 

He walked up to it, and, seizing hold of the halter, patted 
it on the neck. 

“Now,” he said, addressing Claude, “be quick!” 

Claude did not need telling. 

He pulled out the straw, and crept under the manger 
with amazing rapidity. 

The ostler covered him up again, and certainly bo one 
could have told, by outward inspection that anyone was 
concealed there. 

All this that we have been compiled to describe at 
great length, took place with a rapidity truly marvel- 
lous. 

But by this time the knocking at the door had grown 
very loud. 

“Who’s there?” growled the ostler, going towards 
it. 

“ Open — open !” said a voice — “ open quickly !” 

“ All right,” he replied, and as he speke he removed 
the bar. 

“Seize that man,” said a voice — “keep him fast 
prisoner !” 

The ostler was instantly seized by a couple of police 
officers. 

lie looked around him in great amazement. 

“ What be the matter ?” he said — “ what is it ? What 
nave I done ?" 

“ Why didn’t you open the door when we knocked ?” 

“ I did.” 

“But when we knocked the first time?” 

“ I was asleep up in the loft, and as soon as I could I 
slipped on my things and came down.” 

The ostler was only partially dressed, so that his 
appearance agreed with what he said. 

“ It’s all right,” said the landlord — “ you can tornst 
him.” 


CHAPTER DCCLX. 

THE OFFICERS ARE VERY SEAR DISCOVERING CLAUDE’S 
IIIDING-PLACE. 1 

The officers looked at one another doubtfully and sus- 
piciously. 

Then the one In command, turning to the ostler, 
said : 

“ Do you mean to say that you have been asleep in the 
loft rill now ?” 

“ Yes, I do." 

“And when yon went np in the loft did you fasten the 
door ?” 

“ I did — I put the bar across it.” 

“And how long ago is it since you went up to 
deep?” 

“ Oh, a goodisb bit now ; perhaps an hour, perhaps 
Iwo — I don’t know exactly But what have 1 done ? — 
why am I made prisoner?” 

“ Release him," said the one in command ; u but jn^t 
keep an eye on his movements.” 

*■ It ie a moet singular thing," paid one. “ I could 
have sworn that he wonld have run to the stable the 
first thing ; but he doesn’t appear to have done so.” 

“ You are right ; and yet, where can be have 
gone ?” 

" That’s the mystery. Let us look again.’ 1 

The officers took down the lantern that was hanging 
in tho stable, and went out into the yard again. 

There was the broken window ; but as the yard was 
paved all over with stones, they could not see where 
the highwayman fell, nor could they track him by hi; 
footsteps. 


“ He must be hiding somewhere close at hand — that’s 
the fact of the matter. Look all about, m* lads — he can't 
be far off ” 

“ Whe: e’s his horse ?” said another voice — “ where’s his 
horse Y" 

“In th-i stable, I suppose ; let’s go aud look." 

T > tilt stable they went accordingly. 

Thot-avellcr who had been the means of creating all 
this dist urba nee went with them. 

_IIe w ts frantic almost to think that he should have 
missed ihe reward by such a hair’s-breadth. 

. 4 lere's his horse!” he cried, pointing it out — “there 

it is> ' 

“ low do you know that ?” 

“ Why, I asked the ostler when I came out to get my 
horse to ride off for you. I saw that Claude Duval’s had 
got the saddle and bridle on, and 1 asked the ostler what 
was the meaning of it.” 

“ Yes, you did,” said the ostler, “ and I told you that I 
had been ordered not to take it off, but only to loosen the 
girths." 

“And what did I say then ?” 

“ Why, you told me as how the gentleman had altered 
his mind, aud was going to stay all night, so I was to take 
the saddle and bridle off, and make the horse as comfort- 
able as I could ; that was why I wont off to sleep, or else 
I should have been silting up waiting." 

This was trno enough. 

The traveller had given these instruction^ to the ostler 
because he thought by so doing he should be making suro 
of his prey. 

All looked with great curiosity and interest at Claude’s 
steed. 

“I don’t believe he’s gone in the stable,” said the chief 
officer ; “ so now, my lads, let us have a good look all 
round about; if we persevere, wo shall find him." 

The disappearance of Claude was indeed most perplex- 
ing to these officers. 

Finding things as they did, however, it is only reason- 
able that they should suppose Claude had gone to the 
stable door, and finding himself unable to open it, had 
rushed off and secreted himself somewhere close at 
hand. 

A very rigid search was made, but, of course, without 
any result, for all the time Claude Duval was lying in 
anything but a comfortable condition underneath the 
manger. 

He was watching anxiously for some opportunity to 
escape unperceived. 

But no such opportunity presented itself. 

To have left without his horse would have been mad- 
ness. 

The officers, believing that they must at last meet with 
success, kept up the search with very great vigour, nor 
did they cease their exertions until daylight. 

By that time they had searched all round the inn for a 
considerable distance, and had not met with the slightest 
trace that would guide them to a discovery. 

“ This passes my comprehension,” said the chiel 
officer — “how he can have got away I can’t make out. 1 
do believe that now, after all, he’s only hiding somewhere 
abont the premises. We'll have another good look, my 
lads, before we give up.” 

Some thought he might possibly have concealed him- 
self in the yard, and then while they were in the stable, 
have entered the house. 

There was a slight possibility of this, and therefore the 
officers searched the house from its roof to its foundation, 
but no signs of the highwayman could be seen. 

All the out-buildings attached to the premises were also 
searched, and at last they came back to the stable. 

This they had searched — indeed, after what had been 

said, it appeared ridiculous to do so. 

But. alter a brief hesitation, the chief officer said : 

“ We may as well make a complete searcli, and then we 
c*n say so ; it often happens when people are hidden that 
we find them in tho place where we least thought of 
looking.” 

“ But,” said the landlord, “if the ostler fastened the 
door, and then went up to bed and did not open it again 
until he let you in, how can he be in the stable?” 

“ 1 don’t know ; but at any rate, we’ll look.” 

“Oh. certainly!” said the landlord ; “and. as you say, 
there will he a satisfaction in knowing that you have not 
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loft any place unsea relied, tj feugh there’s a loft paiairs, 
and If he’s got into that you’ll have a rare job to £ id him, 
for it’s stacked full of hay and straw.” 

“ We nil a’ n't spare our trouble,” said the office* - ; “»f we 
can only tiud him the reward will pay us well !- 
Of course we all go shares ?” 

“Oh yes — equal shares — everyone alike, a ud the » 
shall all have a tidy sum apiece.” 

The officer directed that the loft should be starched 
first.. 

This took a long time, and they descended into the 
stable bullied and disappointed. 

The reason why the loft had been chosen first «'»b 
because it was thought it would te the most likely place 
of concealment. 

As for the stable, there seemed no chance of hiding in 
that at all. 

All the stalls, except one. were oecnpied by horses. 

“ There seems a good deal of litter in some of these 
stalls,” said the chief officer. 

“Yes,” was the ostler’s reply, “ I like to make ft good 
bed for the horses. 1 do — there’s nothing like it.” 

“ He may be concealed among the straw !” cried cue, 
venluriug the suggestion as a kind of forlorn hope. 

“He might, certainly, though it is not very likely. 
We’ll look and see.” 

The officer took his sword, and went into the first 
stall. 

He poked about with it in all directions, and pretty 
soon satisfied himself that no one was there. 

He entered another, and another, with the like 
result. 

Then he came to the one where Claude was really con- 
cealed. 

As he approached this horse, the officer noted its vicious 
look, and the landlord cried out, hastily: 

“ Take care — take care ! Don’t go near that brute — he’e 
dangerous to approach!” 

The officer thought so too, and retreated aoTead 
steps. 

As if to show that the warning was not in vain, the 
vicious horse plauted his fore feet on the ground, and 
kicked out furiously with his hiud legs.” 

“That’s his playful way,” said the ostler, with a grin — 

“ that’s what they call horse play ! Katlier rough, isn’t 
it ?’’ 

“Curse the animal!” said the chief officer. “Tf I’d 
have taken another step forward he would have kicked 
my brains out !” 

“ Beyond a doubt he would.” 

“Why, how on earth can you keep such a wretch in 
your stable ? ’’ 

“ Well, you see, every horse has his fault, arid that s 
his. If it wasn’t for his viciousness, he’d be oEo of the 
best horses in the kingdom, and worth any amount of 
money ; he can trot two-aud-twenty miles i" an hour 
with ease.” 

Oh, gammon !” said the chief officer — “you mustu't. 
expect me to believe that 1” 

“ You can believe it or not. — just as you think proper,” 
replied the landlord. “ You see wl.at. his temper is like— 
it's rather ugly, so I advise you to keep a respectful 
distance ” 

For a wonder, this piece of good advice was followed. 

After tie* example he had had of the auimkl’s behaviour, 
the chief c/lieer did not feel inclined to peril life and Unit ■ 
by approaching it again. 

" But lie searched all the other stalls in tfco stable, and 
satisfied himself that no one was hiding among tha straw 
in :hent. 

He went as close as lie dared to the vicious horse, said 
lii died in that stall as well. 

Kverything appeared just as it should do. 

“ I’U be d — d,” he said, “ if this is uot the greyest 
mystery that ever I came across in the whole erf *sy’ 
experience 1 Where on earth can he have gone to?” 

“ Not into the stable, certainly,” said one. 

“No; wo might have known that from the first; how- 
ever, we've searched it. and if we are asked, we shall be 
able to say so.” ^ 

It strikes me, ’ said tne latidlo; .-*■ -'.Rat as so long a 
time lias elapsed, he has got clear off.” 

The officers did not like' to admit, tins, and yet they 
sosdtf not he. In feeling that it tyns highly probable. 


It wa3 hroad daylight now, therefore it bccama much 
e*,ter to search than it had teen. 

1 hey went further off, but, as we need hardly say. 
with no better success than before. 

In spite of all this, uowever, the conviction was siioug 
upon them that the highwayman must be hiding in some 
tflftee close at hand, ai«l therefore they lingered about the 
publi-j- house during the entire day. 

Whi.t wore Claude’s feelings during all these hours w* 
cannot pretend to describe. 

His hiding-place was miserable enough, but yet he was 
to ©OD.e extent, reconciled to it, for it had proved a good 
oae, ».nd bad saved him. 

£u ; as he lay in an uncomfortable position uuder the 
manger, he continued to mutter all manner of evil things 
about the police officers who were the means of keeping 
him in such undesirable quarters. 

OllfpTER BCCLXI. 

T11E POLICE OFFICERS ARE JEST A LITTLE TOO CLEVER 
IX THEIR ARRANGEMENTS. 

More than once while the officers were searching the 
stable, Claude gave himself up for lost, and it is certain 
that but for the viciousuess of the horse he would have 
been discovered aud dragged ignominiously forth. 

But after the little exhibition of the animal’s behaviour, 
the officers all kept, as the landlord had advised them, at 
a respectful distance. 

Much consultation took place between them as to the 
course of action that they should adopt. 

This discussion was very dry work, so the landlord of 
the inn profited considerably by it. 

They were in doubt as to whether they should seize 
the highwayman’s horse and make that their prise, or 
linger about the place on the watch, in order to see whe- 
ther Claude would return and endeavour to repossess 
himself of the animal. 

Some were inclined to take the horse and be off with- 
out more delay, but the majority was incliued to 
watch a little while longer, and see what course events 
would take. 

“ I should not wonder if he is not lurking about some- 
where close at hand. lie must know that he stands a 
poor chance without his horse, and it is possible he will 
come to-night, and try and take it.” 

“ Then we will he ready for him,” said one. “We will 
sit down in the stable and keep a strict watch." 

“ No, no,” said the chief officer — “ that won’t do at all, 
— jf have a much better scheme in my head.” 

The men crowded about him, anxious to know what 
this scheme was. 

“ We will get our horses,” he said, “ and ride off — that 
is, we will pretend to do so. We will make a great fuss 
about departing, so' that it should really seem as if we did 
not ‘Ytend to come back again, but when we have got a 
little way we will turn back, and try to enter the inn un- 
percoi ved.” 

The men were all highly delighted with tins proposi- 
tion. 

They believed that its results would be thoroughly 
successful. 

A highwayman without a horse they knew could do 
little, and as horses were uot easily obtained, doubtless 
au effort would be made to recover possession of the one 
he ha-1 lost.. 

It was just about dusk when the officers had all their 
horse 3 brought round to the front of the inn, and there 
they kept them waiting for some time. 

At last they emerged aud mounted, shouted out good- 
bye to the landlord as loud as they could bawl, and the a 
started off in the direction of London at a sharp trot.. 

The ostler watched them until they began the ascent of 
the hill, and then he quietly and meditatively made hia 
way back to tbe stable. 

He carefully looked all round the yard and all about 
the stable itself, aud up iu the left, but finding that no 
one was lurking uear. he took a currycomb and began to 
groom the vicious horse in an indefatigable manner. 

While so occupied, it was an easy matter to keep up a 
conversation with Claude. 

“ All right - ’” the ostler cried, in a low voice. “You 
may speak now, but not loud— just so that I can hear jos 
— that will io.” 
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“ Bat they have gone, haven’t they ?” said Claude, 
without uncovering himself at all. 

“Yes, they have gone — that’s true enough," replied the 
ostler; “but it’s only a make-believe — a chain. They in- 
tend turning back in a little while, and then they will 
ieep a very close watch, for they fancy you will cottas 
back for your Horse." 

“ What’s to be done r - said Claude. 

“I don’t know,” replied the ostler- -“leastways, I 
should recommend you to cut and run for it at oneo. 

“ I have a good mind to do so ; hut can I get away un 
perceived ?” 

“ We must try. Of course I don’t dispute but what 
you might be under the manger for a week without any- 
one being the wiser ; but then, the officers, if they find 
you dou’t make your appearance, will go off and take 
your horse with them.” 

“And that won’t do,” said Claude — “he’s too good a 
one to be spared.” 

“You are right enough there,” said the ostler — “he’s a 
real good ’un. I’ve paid great attention to him, and 
when he gets outside I know he’ll go hke the wind.” 

“But," said Claude, “if I rido away now and manage 
to get off unperecived, how shall you fare ? The officers 
will naturally want to know what has become of my 
horse, and then what excuse shall you make to them?” 

“ Well, I haven’t thought of that, to tel! the truth,” 
said the ostler, rubbing his head with a perplexed air; 
“but I should think that’s a difficulty that might be got 
over.” 

“ How long do you think those officei-s will be away ?” 

“Not long. I know for certain they will only go just 
far enough to make it appear as though ttiey had really 
left t.he neighbourhood ; — then they will come hacK 
quietly.” 

Claude remained for some time in thought. 

So far as his own safety was concerned, he was cer- 
tainly right enough. 

He could have mounted his horse and galloped off, and 
bade defiance to the officers. 

But iu doing this he would bring tbe ostler, who nad 
befriended him, into very serious danger — in fact, the 
man would be liable to transportation. 

Claude was too generous to think of sacrificing err* 
who had done him such a good turu. and for this reason 
he remained pondering over his position. 

‘j i tell you wliat it is,” said the ostler, after a pause — 
“ if you don't start off now, you’ll have no chance — you 
will certainly lose your horse, if no more ; and then, you 
might be found out, although you have escaped so well at 
present.” 

“ Yes, and I am tired of being here,” said Claude, 
“and that’s the truth. I have friends, too, who will be 
full of anxiety cn my account.” 

“Well, look here,” said the ostler — “you ride off and 
make sure of your own safety, aDd when the officers 
come back and auk me w here your horse is, I will declare 
that he has run out of the stable, and that I could not 
overtake hint." 

“ But I should think you will have great difficulty iu 
making the otlbfjrs believe that.” 

“ I uon't know,” was the auswer. “Iratner tsm.k I 
rau manage it. I will break the repe of the halter, and 
swear the horse did it, and I will throw the blame on to 
their shoulders for not having left one of the officers 
behind to be on the look-out while they went away,” 

“ Aud have they not done so?” 

“No, they have not — in their very great, ciofertiess 
they overlooked it.” 

“ Well, it’s my only chance.” said Claude. e You 
didn't promise to Slav in the a! able, or to take any parti- 
cular charge of my horse, did yc a ” 

“ No — I never said a word about u. 

“ Well, then, if you were tu go aud ask the landlord if 
he would ailow yon logo somewhere — make eouis ex- 
cuse — why, you could be out. of the way when UmoSieors 
return. 

"lvegot it at last, f” cried the ostler. “I knowhow 
it can lie managed beautifully !" 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“Yes, quite sure.” 

‘‘Then I will get up c.t once and saddle my horse.” 

“ Wait a moment. 1 will just have a look outside, 
ana if there’s uo on a about 1 will call you. Between 


tbe two of us we can have bim ready in a vary few 
moments.” 

“ l if course we can.” 

The ostler went to the door and lookf-d out. 

It was now nearly dark, and all objects began to lock 
pouiused aud indistinct. 

“ All. right !” he said, returning — “ the coast is clear. 
But wait a moment — I must stand by the horse while you 
come out.” 

This was done, and Claude reached the side of bis own 
steed, in safety. 

“Now,” he cried, patting the creature upon the neck, 
“ fell me what this plan is.” 

“ Why, you must know the gov’nor has got a particular 
jrb that he wants doing down in the cellar. He’s talked 
about it a great many times, but I’ve shirked it, making 
some excuse cr other all tho time. Now, I’ll go to him 
and ask whether I shall make a commencement. I know 
he Will say yes, for lie is anxious that it should be 
done.” 

“Good — good — nothing could be better!” said Claude ; 
“ and when the officers come, of course lie will say you 
are down in the cellar, and that you have been there’ for 
some time.” 

“ Exactly ; and when I come up, I will pretend to be 
as much surprised and astonished to find tho horse gone 
as they are.” 

“Well, now," said Claude, “to show you that I was in 
earnest about the reward, take this — you will find in it 
money enough to enable you to set up’ a public-house of 
your own." 

While speaking, he handed tbe ostler the bag of gold 
that he had taken on tho preceding night. 

It was very weighty, aud contained a very large sum— 
so much that the ostler rather shrank from receiving it. 

But Claude insisted. 

“Now,” he said, “ bo careful with tin's wealth — hide it 
semewhure for a time — don’t let anyone know you have 
it; and when the opportunity comes, you can turu it to 
the best advantage you are able.” 

• Many thanks, sir! This will be the best bit of work 
that I have done for a very long time. Never you mina 
me now. I only hope you will get off safe.” 

“Just have a look round again,” said Claude, “aud See 
if the coast is clear.” 

The ostler went out into the yard, and presently re- 
turned, whistling. 

“ It's all right," he said — “all you’ve got to do is to be 
quiet.” 

“I know; but I shall wait here until you have gone 
into the house, and when I think you have had time 
enough to get down into the cellar, why, I'll ride away.” 

This being agreed to, the ostler again expressed his 
thanks for his good fortune, and left the stable. 

’• I shall hide this in the cellar,” he said, as he de- 
parted, and alluding to the bag of gold. 

Claude waited a few moments in great anxiety and 
suspense, but finding all was quiet, he ventured to lead 
his horse out into the yard. 

Is ww impossible to prevent a slight noise, but yet it 
was questionable whether it would attract the attertion 
of anyone in the inn. 

Then suddenly springing on the creature’s hack, ho 
touched it. lightly with the spur, and then off they went 
at a hard gallop, the sharp clatter of the horse’s hoofs 
ringing out with extreme distinctness on the silent air. 

He looked behind him once or twice, until the inn was 
uo longer in view, hut on neither occasion did he see 
anything of tne police, officers, and so he made his way to 
his destination at a more leisurely rale. 


CHAPTER DCCLXII. 

HIE POLICE OFFICERS FIND THAT THKXK DOBS NOT 

TURN OtIT AS THEY I LAD ANTICIPATED. 

The police officers persuaded the traveller who had given 
the infoi niation to accompany them iu riding away, and 
.accordingly he had done so. 

Some debate took place as to how fST they should go: 
but finally they paused just beyond the gibbet where tbe 
remains of the Flying Highwayman were swaying to and 
fro 

Here ihey paused for a little while, aud had ixm 
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further discussion with each other, and then, turning 
back, rode gently and quietly towards the inn. 

They pulled up at some distance from the building. 

Leaving their horses in charge of one of their number, 
the rest on foot crept stealthily to the inn. » 

They entered by the front door one after the other, 
and as soon as they had all assembled inside they asked 
anxiously whether any alarm had been given, or whether 
any unusual circumstance had takon place. 

‘‘No — nothing at all,” said the landlord — “there 
li isn’t been a mouse stirring since you left.” 

“ All right,” said the chief offi !er. “ We will now go 
into the stable, aud sit down, and watch till he comes.” 

“ Would you like anything to drink, gentlemen ?” said 
the landlord. " You will find it louely sitting there.” 

“ Yes, bring ns some of your home-brewed ; and we 
shall be glad of your company as well. If we had a few 
chairs, we could make ourselves comfortable enough, 
I'm sure.” 

“ We could,” said the landlord. “ I’.l call the ostler, 
and he shall do what you requiro. II)’s down in the 
cdlar now at work for me.” 

The door at tho top of the cellar steps was situated 
in the room where this conversation took place. 

The landlord opened it, and bawled out aloud that 
the ostler was wan tod. 

“Coming, master,” he said — “coming in a minute.” 

The sound of heavy blows being struck then reiched 
all their ear's, and direotly afterwards the ostler appeared 
at the head of the cellar steps carrying a caudle in his 
hand. 

lie was covered all over with sawdust and cobwebs, 
and had theappoarancoof liaviug been very industrious 
indeed. 

The fact was, however, that he had availed himself 
of the opportunity he had to conceal his bag of gold in 
the cellar. 

“ Here I be, master,” he said. “ What do you want r” 

*? Why, these gentlemen are going to sit out in the 
stable to-night, and watch for the highwayman coming 
hack. You carry out some chairs, and then come back 
for the ale.” 

Not a muscle of the ostler’s face quivered. 

“ All right, master,” he said ; “ I will start at once.” 

He picked up two chairs while he spoke, and the chief 
officer said : 

“ We may as well make ourselves useful, and carry 
chairs, for aught 1 see. Come along.” 

He picked one up as he spoke, and so did the rest. 

Out of the room they went, down the passage, and 
across the yard, looking a very singnlar procession 
indeed. 

The ostler led the way. 

No sooner did he enter the stable, however, than he 
set up a loud shout and dropped the chairs he was 
carrying. 

The officers were much startled, and pressed forward 
to know what was the matter. 

“ Oh — oh !” he oried — “ oh, murder — murder ! Would 
anyone have thought of such a thing P Oh, murder !” 

“ What’ 8 the matter ?” said the chief officer, who was 
next to him, and whom he had dexterously prevented 
from entering the stable by walking backwards and 
treading on his toes, so that lie was forced to retreat. 

“ The matter P” said the ostler. “ Why, the horse has 
gone !” 

“ Gone P” cried the officers in chorus, and then, fling- 
ing down their chairs, they rushed into the stable in a 
body. 

The lantern that was burning showed them clearly 
enough that the stall in which Claude Duval’s horse 
had been standing was vacant. Itage and disappoint- 
ment for a moment or two made them immovable and 
dumb. At last, with a shrieking howl, the chief officer 
seized hold of the ostler. 

“You villain!” he cried — “you wretch! But you 
shall suffer for this !” 

“ Suffer for what ?” asked the ostler, struggling 
furiously to get free. 

“ Why, for what yon have done ! This is your work, 
it is plain enough to be seen !" 

“My work?” said the ostler. “Well, I like that 
rather, I does ! Why, you call master, and ax him — he’ll 
tell you I’ve not been in the stable since you started.” 


The landlord, hearing the outory, came rnnning to 
the stable. 

He was naturally very much surprised to find the 
highwayman’s horse had gone, for he was quite in the 
dark as to all that had taken place. 

“ Here, master — master,” cried the ostler, “just tell 
them, will you, what I’ve been doing. Have I been in 
the etabU since they started ?” 

“ I don’t think you have,” said the landlord ; “you 
have been down in the cellar at work.” 

“ Of course I have ! I never knowed a bit about the 
hoss going at all tdl I came and seed the stall empty !” 

“ I don’t believe you,” said the chief officer ; “ and I 
shall keep you in custody ! ’ 

“But I can prove an alibi'’ said the ostler. 
“ Master’ll prove it ; he knows I wasn’t in the stable, 
so how could I have anything to do with it ?” 

“ No, he was notin the stable — tliat’B plain enough,” 
said the landlord ; “ I’ll answer for that ! Yon know 
he was down in the cellar when you arrived.” 

“ In course I was 1” 

The officer gradually relaxed his hold, and then 
turned round three times. 

His next proceeding was to buret out into a torrent 
of oath's that were enough to have lifted the roof of the 
stable off. 

“ It’p my own fault ” he began. 

“ I’m glad you know it,” interrupted the ostler. 

“I’ve been ad — d fool!” continued the officer, 
taking no notice of the interruption. 

“ Glad you think it as well as thereat!” said the 
ostler, again. 

The officer half drew his cutlass, and looked very fero- 
cious, and the ostler, dreading the oonsequencee of what 
he had said, skipped nimbly behind the landlord. 

“ I might have known,” he said, “how it would be ! 
How was it none of you thought of stopping here and 
keeping watch while we went ?’’ 

“ Well, yon know I wanted to,” said the traveller, who 
was more enraged than anybody else — “ you know I 
wanted to stop, but you persuaded me to go with you.” 

“ Well, and didn’t I think it for the best ?” 

“ Perhaps you did ; but I’ll tell you what I think of 
yon — you are a lot of d — d blundering blockheads, and 
if I’d tried myself instead of riding five milee in the 
rain like a d — d fool, I should have been better off than 
I am now !” 

The chief officer and the traveller soon got up to very 
high words, but ono man a little more sensible than the 
rest, said : 

“What’s tho use of squabbling like this? Hadn’t 
we better ride off after him P” 

“ What’s the good P” said the chief officer. “We 
may as well stop here !” 

“ Well, just as you like ; but I can see pretty clear 
how things have been.” 

“ Well, how P What’s your opinion about it ?” 

“ Why, I think there can only bo one opinion, and 
that is that Claude Duval was hid somewhere close at 
hand, but in some place where we couldn’t find him. 
He watched us off, and found that the ostler was not 
in the stable, and bo saddled his horse, and rode quietly 
away, and I should not wonder if he is not half a dozen 
miles off by thU time.” 

This waB such a very probable supposition that all 
were at omce struck by its truth. 

It did not tend, however, to soothe the feelings of 
his oompanions in any way. 

The traveller was loud in his abuse. 

“ I’ll tell you what it is,” said the chief officer, at 
length, “ if yon don’t stop your jaw, I’ll take yon into 
custody on the oharge of being an accomplice of Claude 
Duval’s ! And if I bring such a charge against yon, you 
will have8ome difficulty in clearing yourself ; so I should 
advise you to keep a still tongue in your head !” 

“ Me an accomplice ?” said the traveller, furiously. 
“ What do you mean P” 

“ Just what I say. I would advise you to be quiet — 
I won’t stand any more of your jaw !” 

The cursing, swearing, and wrangling continued for 
some time longer, to the infinite amusement and enjoy- 
ment of the ostler, who stood behind the landlord, 
drinking in every word. 

At length the officers had a farewell glass, and, mount- 
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ing their steeds, rode off, leaving the traveller to con- 
tinue his journey in a state of mind that may perhaps 
be imagined. 

He had lost the whole of •the day without receiving 
the least benefit in return for doing so. 

In the raeanwhilp, Claude Duval made his way to- 
wards the Three Spiders. 

He had been some time in douht as to whether he 
should return direot, or whether he should seek out 
another adventure on his way. 

He did not like to return empty-handed, for of course 
lie had nothing, as what he had taken he had given to 
the ostler. ■ « 

But when he remembered that an adventure might 
delay him for an uncertain length of time, he decided in 
his own mind that it would be better for him to return, 
not only on account of his own safety, but for the safety 
of his oomrades. 
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Finding that he had not returned, they might jump to 
the conclusion that he had got into some serious danger, 
and perhaps set out in search of him. 

They might even be rash enough to go as far as Lon- 
don, in order to make inquiries. 

Of his absence during the day, they might not perhap3 
think much. 

Knowing the instructions that had been given him 
about returning before daybreak, they might think that 
he had preferred to lie concealed somewhere when he 
found it impossible to get back by the appointed time. 

But if they did not see him soon after darkness had set 
in, they would beyond doubt become greatly alarmed. 

On his way, then, he was careful to avoid meeting 
with any person, and he turned neither to the right nor 
to the left. 

The evening was quite young when he at length pulled 
p*' »n front of the inn. 
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. It was dark, aud he was quite sure iat be liad not been 
followed or seen by any ot his enemies. 

fits comrades, he discovered, were all grofniig^very nm 
p-dieut concerning him, and they pressed arc ; 1 - !Un » 
eairerlv inquiring what had happened. 

They ware beyond measure glad to find that he was 
safe and unhurt, though of necessity he was much ex- 
hausted by all he had gone through. 

But at the inn there was every comfort provided, and 
he sat down and made a hearty meal. 

He then learned what had happened to his comrades 
during the preceding night, and when he had been told 
ail his turn came to recite his adventureB. 

At the inn all had gone on well. 


it, ivid then you can tell me whether you think the wum 
would produce such a sound.” 

Jack paused, and drew in his breath until his lungs 
wepb fully expanded, then ho slowly exhaled it. 

1 * There,” he said— “ that was the sound, as nearly a i 
h£n imittta it, but it was mort> deep-drawn, and lasted 

longer. , .... 

\ mf'.meaiary silence lotto rfd, during which they all 
locked eunausly and inquiringly into each other’s faces. 

Aland and Ellen were both very pale, ane oven Dick 
himself felt his heart flutter strangely,, for there was 
great, impressiveness in the manner in which Jack spoke. 

“ But,” said Tom King, “it seems to me that the wind 
could easily produce such a sound as that, or even ; 


There had been nol the least symptom of alarm or pus- j stranger one. Do you remember, Dick, when .ve were at 
icinn, consequently ^everyone wlis in excellent spirits. Duriey Chine what a strange noise we heard tiiere. and 

»- u-a _ < how we discovered that it was caused by .the wind 

alone?”. . 

“ I do,” said Dick — “ I perfectly recollect, and such 
» V r.l nnA M‘ nn rtf tlm cAtinrl .Ta/<L*' Itua liflflrH ” 


picion, , 

Thanks to the rest and attention he had received, Six- 
teen-String Jack had recovered considerably from his 
wound. 

He was much bettor than could possibly have been ex- 
pected, judging from his condition when be arrived. 

He was anxious once more to take his stand upon the 
’road, but- he had the prudence to listen to tho advice of 
uis comrades. 

it was. determined, after some hesitation, that they 
would all remain at the inn during that night. 

It was already almost too late to start, and W|id^ the 
events that had" already taken plsee were 1 l»j - I de- 
jioe calculated to excit-c i commotion. 

CHAPTER DCCLXili 

R.STEKS-8TMX<; JACK MAKES AN' EXTltA<’.I;Ar> .■* ;.im- 
MUNICATION TO UIS CO.M UA IHCS. 

As the night grew more and more advanced, Sixteen- 
String Jack at frequent intervals glanced strangely and 
suspiciously about him. 

They were all seated ru a large room at the back of the 
inti. 

The shutters of the windows were closed, aud they 
were quite secure from interruption. 

This made Jack's behaviour all the more extraordinary, 
and it was not long before it was noticed by his fri.mds. 

“ Wliat is it. Jack?” they asked, curiously. “ VJliy do 
you look round you every now and then like that?” 

'* Who? — 1 ?" t,aid Jack, with a start. 

“ Ves, you — I have observed yuu several times,” said 
Did;. 

‘•It is uothincr. then — nothing — nothing.” 

“You must not expect us to believe that, Jack. You 
have got something or other on your mind. Let us know 
it Why keep it secret ?’ 

“ I don't know why, but I will tell you if you like.” 

“ Yes, do so — do so.” 

“ I sLiali only get laughed at for my pains, I know; and 
when 1 have told you, you will say that it is nothing.” 

“Well, let us hear it first, Jack, and then we can 
judge.” 

Again tlio highwayman raw that sudden look all round 
the room, and then he fixed his eyes upon the lire. 

The strangeness of his demeanour produced a deep and 
immediate effect upon all. 

There was not one whose imagination was not. quick- 
ened into unusual activity, and they wondered what it 
was they were about to hear. 

"I know you will laugli at me,” said Jack. “Iam 
quite prepared for it, so 1 will toll you in as few words as 
1 can. 

“ Well, begin. You said that before, or something very 
like it.” 

Well, you know the room in which I :.«ve slept is 
iu-t over this. At night when l have been lying in my 
e, awake, and suffering great pain from my wound — 
when all around was p-rieeily and entirely silent, I hive 
heard something that sounded like a long, dero'-dra vn 
breath.” 

“ 1 he wind.” suggested Dick, quick!**. 

“ No. it was not the wind,” said Jack. “1 thought it 
might Ik) at first, and so have said nothing, and endea- 
voured to pay no attention to it. The second time, how- 
ever, tlie night was calm aud still — there was no wind 
whatever, and yet 1 heard the long-drawn breath or sigh 
even plainer than 1 had the uiglut before — in fact, it was 
M longer possible to mistake it* character. I can imitate 


must be the explanation of the sound Jack has heard. 

“It may bo so,” was the reply. “ I confess I thought 
so myself, aud therefore said nothing. I wondered 
whether the sound could be produced by any apinml or 
living creature, and 1 searched narrowly ail round the 
room anil looked outsido the window, iu order tc aster- 
tain.” . • 

And did you find anything?” 


mystery 


“Nothing that explained it. Ttc 
fell in greater darkness that: " .. 

“And T y„u glanced around you aoapnrcLe 

(lively ? Did you expect to hear the sonnd again ?” 

“ Partly so, but I have not told you all.” 

“ What else is there, then?” 

“ Why, the part 1 have now to relate is that which you 
will not believe. You will say that I have been led away 
by my fancy — you will say that iny brain is in a dis- 
ordered state, iu consequence of tbo state of w paleness J 
am in from having lost so much blood.* 

“ Welt — well, what is it. Jack ?” 

“ Why, last night, as you were all out, I sat here by 
the fireside for some time. Tom Davis stayed with me 
for awhile, and then he left the room. I was alone. X 
was scarcely conscious, however, for I must have dropped 
off into a kind of doze. Suddenly something awoke me 
— what I know not, but all at once I found myself with 
iffy eyes open, and in full possession of my ’ faculties. 
While wondering as to the cause, I again heard the sigh 
— for so I must call it for want of a better word — that I 
had heard iu the room above. It seemed to curne from 
somewhere near my side, and I looked round. I saw 
nothing, however. _ 

“The room was dark, for there was no light in it save 
that which came from the tire, and this was dim and un- 
certain ; but I stirred the embers together, aud a bright 
blaze shot up that revealed all but the distant corners. 

“ I leaned back again iu my chair, but no sooner had I 
done so than I was startled by the sigh again. I turned 
quickly iu tho direction from which the sound came, and 
then I saw upon the wall a dim, obscure shadow. At 
first the outlines of it were so blurred and indistinct that 
1 could make nothing of it; but after gazing for a 
moment I saw that the shadow strongly resembled that 
which wuuld be cast by a human form. This amazed 
me not a little, as you may imagine, ami X started up, 
aud gazed scrutinisiuglv around ; but I could see nothing 
by w *iich the shadow could have been cast 

“Clearer ami clearer it became; so muon so tuat I 
could tell it was the shadow of a female — a tall, graceful 
figme, with flowing robes. 1 could even see the features, 
aud in her arms tho shadow appeared to be holding some 
butky object. , , t ' ' - 

“Aiy impression was that some article of furniture in 
the room must have been in such a position that the fire- 
light cast a peculiar, distorted (shadow oi it ou the wall, 
and that my ucated fancy bad made it rer.er.ble. that ol a 
female. . 

rt But while I made this reflection, I heard the sigh 
again. The Strange feeling of depression that had ccme 
over me now vanished, 1 resolved to ascertain what Was 
the meaning of all this,- and to solve - the mystery, 
Aecprilingly I started forward with the intention of going 
close up to the wall, bu, before I could reach it I -.card 
the sigh again, and I assure you my frienJe. I du L-elir—i 
that it came from the shadow, and nowhere aw»i” 
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“Nonsense-nonsense !" said Dick — “yon must have 
been delirious !” 

“No,” said Jack, “I was not. That sigh arrested my 
steps, and then I saw the shadow move slowly and gently 
along the wail until it came to a dark corner — then I saw 
it no more.” 

Incredible as this r.arratn e may have appeared, all those 
who heard it shivered slightly, and could not avoid csot - 
ing hasty glances around them, as though they half 
expected to see the shadow of which Jack-spok6. 

There was a silence for several moments, and it might 
have continued longer had not Jack Limself t»xike 
it. 

“That was what I was looking for,” h« said — “that 
was why I glanced around — I wondered whether we 
should see the shadow again to-uight. VVhetuer we do 
or not, it was no fancy — no delusion upon my part — it 
was no exaggerated shadow of some object in Ibe room, 
for how was it that it disappeared? J sat down in the 
chair again and looked at the wall steadfastly, but tlit- 
shadow was no longer there.” 

“It is a most extraordinary tale,” said Dick, “and, vj 
spite of all yon say, I am inclined to believe that you 
have fancied all this ; your mind must, of course, be iu a 
straugo, diseased state in consequence of your wound 
and that’s how it is you have imagined you have seen all 
this.” 

Jack shook his head. 

“I don’t expect to gain belief,” he said. “ I intended to 
keep the matter a secret iu ray own breast and say 
nothing about it until I had made some further discovery ; 
now, however, you know all, perhaps it will be for the 
best that you do.’ 

“ It’s very strange,’ said Tom, “ I know that you are 
the last to allow your fancy to mislead you, yet you 
must not forgot that you are no longer in your usual 
health.” 

“I know that, and I admit it makes a great difference. 
If you think it unw jrthy of more thought let us dismiss 
the subject alto~ .her, and talk about something else. If 
I glance aror* a me again you will kn»*,v what is the 
reason.” 

“ •at I should like to have it cleared up if possieJe.f 
said Dick ; “anything of this kind is disagreeable iu the 
extreme.” 

“ I know it is, and I am quite as anxious as you 
are that every pains should bo taken to clear up the 
mystery,” 

*‘i If we could only hear that sound now,” said Claude 
Duval — “ if we could all hear it, then there would be no 
mistake upon the point — perhaps we should be able to 
come to a correct conclusion respecting it.” 

“The worst of it is,” said Torn King, “that these 
sounds are never heard except by one person ” 

“Hush!” said Sixteen-String Jack — “stop! I h^-ard 
it then !” 

There was an instantaneous silence. 

All was still, however, and the only sound that was 
audible was the monotonous ticking of a Dutch clock. 

“Nonsense !" said Dick. “ I am convinced now that it 
is a delusion of your senses ! You say you heard it ; but 
to your ears alone was it audible. - ’ 

“Tom was speaking,” said SixteeD-String Jack, “but I 
beard it for all that. Keep still for a few momunts — let 
us all be silent; perchance it will come again.” 

Jack ceased speaking, and by common consent all 
maintained a profound silence. 

Maud crept closer to Dick, and pressed bis hand con- 
vulsively. 

It was evident that she was greatly impressed by what 
she had heard. 

So was Ellen 

Her face was ;<>.iv pale, and she clung to Tom as 
though she felt iu need of f protector. 

The others, with their souse of hearing «tret- hed to its 
utmost extent, remained quite motionless. 

In this r.iaone’ - . perhaps five minutes elapsed — it may 
have been more, but to those who were listening the 
interval seemed an hour. 

Th a a, clearly, distinctly, *» u d audibly, they heard a 
sound resembling in every respect a long, deep-drawn 

N i,rh the same sound, beyond ft doubt, that Sixteen- 

ptring Jack had described to them, and wliich he had 
Uni k.ted so Weil. 


9 CHAPTER DCCLXIV. 

»HK HIGHWAYMAN AP.K STARTLED BY THE XEAKPKAR- 
ANCE OK THK STRAY'S*; SHADOW ON THE WALL. 

I For several moments s profound silence reigned — a 
silence that not one seemed f.w«sb!o of breaking. 

At length, rousing hi mash suddenly, Sixteen-String 
Jack said ; 

“ There, my comrades — yov have heard it. Now tell 
me what you think.” 

These words seemed to have the effect, of breaking the 
k ; ud o f spell that had come over all the rest. 

Shaking off ft certain mysterious, depressing influence 
which he could not help feeling, Dick Turpin answered : 

“ It is very strange — very strange, 1 admit ; but yet 
such ft thing as that can, I think, easily bo accounted for 
by some natural or simple cause.” 

Jack shrugged his shoulders. 

“Have your own belief,” he said. U I confess I feed in 
ordinary degree gratified.” 

“Gratified? — why?” asked Dick, in astonishment. 

“ Because now you can’t- say it was all fancy on my 
part, and that I imagined this sound. It is something 
real — something that has struck upon the senses of you ali.S 

“Yes — that’s true enough,” said Dick; “ for of course,” 
he added, glancing around him, “ell of you heard it 
well as myself?” 

“Yes — yes!” was the murmured reply, for, strangely 
enough, no one felt inclined to speak iu a loud key. 

“You have not seen the shadow,” continued Jack. 
“ Whether that will mako itself manifest to you, I know 
not ; hut I saw it — surely saw it as 1 heard that sound.” 

“There is nothing visible now, is there?” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Where do you say you first saw this mvsterfous sha- 
dow, Jack?” asked Turpin; 

“ On yonder until.” 

“ Weil, i t’s clear enough now.” 

“ But wait a moment. I'll stir up the fire till it blazes 
brightly.” 

lie dp so. and the ruddy light that was produced 
illuminated the room tolerably well. 

It cast strange, fantastic shadows here and there, but 
•ere was nothing resembling the figure Sixteen-String 
Jack bad described. 

Wittio t exception, all glanced keenly around the room, 
and while pjy were thus engaged they were silent. 

Then, as before, they heard the long, deep-breathing 
sound — this time, it p wble, more distinctly than be- 
fore. 

“ This is almost, past belief !” said Dick, springing to 
his feet. “But, ny friends, the mystery must be eluci- 
dated, oi we shall always be in uneasiness and doubt. - ’ 

“Sit down,” said Jack— ‘‘sit down 1 If we are still, it 
mav bo we may see the shadow. I hope so, if only to 
convince you.” 

Dick Turpin sank down again upon his chair. 

He was certainly not himself. 

Either Sixteen-String Jack’s narrative had strangely 
affected him, or else ho was deeply influenced by some- 
thing impalpable that hovered over him. 

“Let me entreat you to he silent, ’ said Sixteen-String 
Jack. “Do not speak again. Turn your faces, all of 
you, to yonder wall, and watch it closely. If the shadow 
ionics, we shall be able to note the precise issicsnt and 
manner of its appearance.” 

Curiosity alone would have prompted them to adopt 
this course. 

Even Maud and Ellen, although suffering greatly from 
a nameless terror, turned round and gazed with anxious 
eves upon the wall. 

" How long they may have sat thus immovable and 
silent, not one could tell. 

They seemed to fall into that dreamy, semi-fipusoious 
condition which is generally produced by co.iceiiti.ning 
the whole of cue’s faculties upon a single object. 

Suddenly a kind of chill shudder seemed to sweep over 
all. 

A'-’-ain came the sigh, louder ind more mournful tii.m 
before, and tins time most certainly a sigh such as might 
come from some heavily-laden and grief-stricken breast. 

“ It’s there !” said Sixteen -String Jack, pointing to Us 
wall. “ Behold!” 
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All saw it — saw it clearly ami plainly — dim. shadowy, ! 
half-defined at first, but gradually assumtug a sharper and 
more distinct outline. 

It seemed tc come from the angle ci the wall whicti 
was thrown into deep obscurity. 

A mass of shadow seemed lying there, and from H 
figure appeared to emerge, and while assuming this great 
distinctness of outline that we have mentioned, the sl*dow 
glided slowly, witn v peculiar movement, in the direction 
of the door. 

Coming at lenglh to one part of tbo wall on which the 
fire shone with the greatest brightness, the shadow be- 
came eutirely revealed. 

Then they found that Sixteen-String Jack had descri.’>ed 
the extraordinary appearauce rightly. 

It w r as a tall, 6tately-looking form, and evidently that of 
a female. 

There were the long, flowing robes of which Jack had 
spoken, and which could not be mistaken for anything 
else. 

There were the same delicate, beautiful features and in 
its arms, aud apparently pressed closely to its breast, 
w as an indefinable something that could uot be made 
out. 

It might have beeD a bundle of some material — it. might 
Lave been a small trunk or box, or, in fine, half a hundred 
things, but it was quite impossible, to say what. 

Wheu near the centre of the wall — that is to say, about 
half-way between the corner from which it had emerged 
aud the doorway — the figure ceased its odd, gliding move- 
ment, and remained perfectly stationary, as if to allow 
those who saw it to examine its appearance minutely. 

Then, after a short pause, the room was filled with that 
deep, heavy sigh, and certainly the sound appeared to 
proceed from the direction of the shadow. 

The movement recommenced, and this time it was more 
rapid than before. 

At length the door was reached. 

It was standing partly open, and through this space the 
shadow seemed to vanish. 

Another sigh was heard as it disappeared. 

While the shadow was visible, not one who beheld it 
could have moved hand or foot, even if their lives had 
depended upon their doing so ; but as soon as ever the 
shadow was gone they recovered possession of their sus- 
pended faculties, and, as if actuated by one impulse, 
sprang simultaneously to their feet. 

And there they paused, not making a step forward, but 
gazing with a strange, puzzled expression into each 
ether’s countenances. 

As before, it was Sixteen-String Jack who first found 
his speech. 

“ Now, my friends,” he said, “ are you convinced ? — 
are you satisfied? You saw there was the shadow there, 
and no object which could possibly have cast it. Then 
what can be the meaning of the figure that we saw ? 
Where has it gone ?” 

These were unanswerable questions, and Dick 
said : 

“ Let us wait a moment, Jack, to know whether it 
really has gone or not, and whether we shall hear the 
sigh again.” 

They did listen, but vainly — a complete silence pre- 
vailed. 

“ This is something that we must speak of,” said Dick 
— “ something that requires our deepest consideration. 
Let us sit dow i,” 

It was easier, as they then felt, to obey any lrquaerion 
than to adopt any independent course of action, so they 
all turned round and sank down into their seals. 

Bold and daring as we know the four highwaymen to 
be, will it be wondered at when we say that now they 
were completely overcome ? 

Their hearts no longer continued their ace istornv d 
action, aud the breath issued from ‘heir lips ji short, 
Irregular gasps. 

“I regret to make the admission.” said P .ck, “bui I 
must confess that what we have seen aud heard to-night 
quite passes my comprehension. Had we. only heard the 
uigb, I should have contended that the wind, forcing its 
vay through some n arrow place, must have produced the 
lound ; but the shadow — the mysterious figure which we 
ill saw — is something that cannot be explained by auv 
kiatuial cause.” 


** But what does it portend ?” said Jack. “ Although I 
asv* Dever before seen anything of a supernatural 
character, yet I have heard much, and especially that a 
visitation of this kina betokens evil to the'*" who wituesfi 
it.” 

“But I, for one, am uot inclined to adept any suoh 
belief,” said Tom King, “ nor will I It is true we stand 
in a perilous condition, yet not more dangerous than wo 
have done for a long time past — in faet, 1 may say that 
now wo are hero we are much safer than wo have ever 
been before." 

“Iam with you, Tom — I will not believe that the 
appearance of this shadow bodes any ill to us, and I am 
even loth to come to the conclusion that it is anything 
supernatural.” 

“ Hut remember,” said Maud, in a faint whisper — “re- 
member what I — what you all heard in the deserted 
mansion ’' 

“ Yes,” said Dick — “ that added to what we have seen 
and heard to-night is almost enough to make people 
believe in supernatural visitations, but yet I will hold 
out until I am conviueed beyond all possibility of 
doubt.” 

“ Hut I have beard much in my lifetime about such 
things,” said Torn Davis, speaking for the first time. “ I 
could tell many mysterous stories — uot certainly of things 
that I have been an eye-witness of myself, but which 1 
have had from the lips of others.” 

“ But in this case," said Dick, “what are we to dor 
Accepting for a moment the belief that it may be an 
apparition, it would certainly have some object in appeal- 
ing to us ; now, let me ask, what can that object 
be 

“ That’s hard to say,” said Tom Davis ; “ but I have 
always been told that the appearance of anything like this 
either foretokens some great misfortune that is to happen, 
or else that it is tho unquiet spirit of some one who has 
left this world iu some secret and terrible manner, or else 
some one who has died with a mystery or a seeret locked 
up in Ills breast.” 

“Yes, Tom,” replied Turpin, “you are right there — I 
have heard the sell-same tilings myself, though I confess 
I have attached but slight importance to them ; yet, ii this 
really is an apparition we have seen, it must be from one 
of tho three causes that you have mentioned." 

“ It seemed to me,” said Claude Duval, “as though it 
glided out of the door, and then sighed, as if to eutreat 
us to follow it. Let us get lights aud go into tho passage ; 
perhaps it n ay present itself again.” 

This was a proposition from which they all shrauk at 
first. 

“ This seems to have affected our spirits and our 
courage strangely,” said Dick, “ but come, let us have 
lights — we will try whether we can make anything further 
if it.” 

In a few moments lights were procured, and then, with 
fast-beating hearts and chilled blood, they crossed tne 
room towards the doorway. 

Maud was greatly terrified, and clung tightly to Dick’s 
ann. 

She tried to speak and to entreat him to forego this 
intention. 

Claude, who was unencumbered by anything, and who 
had first proposed this course of action, considered it his 
duty and right to take the lead. 

Accordingly, he Uung opeu the dooi, anil then stepped 
out into tho passage beyond, where be paused. 

The others all clustered closely round him in a dense 
throug. 

Then they held up their lights, so that the beams 
should fall upon the walls. 

For several moments they waited, looking with strain- 
ing eyes around them on all sides 

Bu« thej saw uotliiug. 

They listened for a repetition oi ttis sigh. 

But the sound uo longer made itself heard. 

They were reluctant to turn away, for now ihe mystery 
teemed deeper than ever. 

But they were compelled to do so. for there was oo 
1 art her knowledge to be gained by waiting there. 

“Come,” said Ilick, “it is useless to linger Woe iASg-Jf 
There is no more to be seen. Come.” 

They all followed him iuto the kitchas. 
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CHAPTER DCCLXY 

DICK TURPIN HAS A MOST SINGULAR AND MYSTERIOUS 
ADVENTURE ON T11K HIGHWAY. 

i r was long before our friends could make up their minds 
to retire to rest. 

For a long time they sat round the fire, indulging 
many speculations upon what they had seen. 

In the end, however, they were no nearer coming to a 
conclusion than at first. 

a.s the excitement under which they laboured sio»iy 
passed away, the fatigue that was the Latural result of all 
they had gone through made itself manifest, and they at 
length retired. 

The remainder of the night passed by in silence. 

There were no more strauge sounds heard — no more 
strange sights seen. 

In the morning they were half inclined to laugh at 
the ; r superstitious feelings of the previous night. 

'I ho corner from which the shadow had appeared to 
come, and the wall along which it had so slowly passed, 
were closely scrutinised, without, however, producing any 
result. 

Nothing of an unusual or peculiar character could be 
detected during the day. 

It of course happened that this was the chief subject 
of conversation. 

It seemed to drive the remembrance of all other things 
froiu their miuds. 

“ We are wroug to attach so much importance to some- 
thing which probably arises from a simple cause," Dick 
Turpin said, at length, “and I am determined to take no 
further part in the discussion, for it will come to no good. 

I think the best thing to remove all these fancies from 
our minds will beau excursion on the highway.” 

This idea was warmly seconded by Jack. 

His confinement to the inn had been terribly irksome to 
him, and now he had to a very great extant recovered 
from the effects of his wound, was anxious for the time 
to come when lib could once more sally forth in the pur- 
suit of his old calling. 

Tom King and Claude Duval also required but little 
pressing to accompany them. 

In vaiu Maud persuaded Dick to forego his Inten- 
sion. 

“Think of what we have seen.” she said — “something 
which made itself mauifest to all. May it not be a warn- 
ing of some dreadful events, that will take place ? Might 
it not be intended to warn you from setting out again upon 
such a dangerous mission ?” 

“ I should want the warning to coins in a more clear 
and definite shape than that," said Turpin, with a laugh. 
“ Rely upon it that this figure, whatever may be the cause 
of it, does not concern us in the least.” 

Maud could tell that Dick was determined to carry out 
his project, aud therefore withdrew all opposition. 

But she thought with a shudder of the suspense she 
should be in during the long dark hours while he was 
•way. 

How fervently she longed that she might oe aide to 
accompany him. However great the dang:r might be, she 
should think but little of it if she was by his side to share 
it with him. 

Iu that case she would at least know the worst, but 
while left alone she would be all the tiruo a victim to her 
imagination. 

An soon as ever darkness came, the highwaymen pio- 
ceeded to the stables aud got iimir horses iu readiness for 
the road. 

L’heir arms tln-y had already seen to. 

I Let us Raid Claude Duval, f lhat our adventuies 

to night will be somewhat more profitable inti they wets 
lust tiine." 

Tom King laughed as he said : 

“ Which is ; t to be to-night, captain ? Shall we a!) four • 
go together in a bund, or two and two- c • siugly sa be- 
fore ?” 

“Siugly, 1 think,” said Turpiu — “it seems to me that 
we tln n stand a better chance of getting clear in case of 
• pursuit- Ruu into no unnecessary danger, »nd at the 
same time, if you find it is in your power to render a ser- 
vice to those who cannot help themselves, dj not scruple to 
turn out of your way to do so." 

•• We will uot, captain, you may depend upon it * 


“As there are four of us," said Claude. “I think wv 
had better take the four points of the conpasR. aud go 
north, south, east, and west. What do you e*y, cap- 
tain ?" * 

“Just as you like.” 

*' Well, then, which direction will you tafeps’” 

Turpin considered for a moment, and then said : 

“ East." 

“Be careful, captain,” said Sixteen-String Jack— - ls tf oat 
venture too far; remember, tbe east leads to London.” 

“ I know it does ; but dou’t think l shall be so rash aa 
to venture to enter Loudon. I will keep clear of it, never 
fear.” 

“ And is the same understanding to hold good respect- 
ing our return?" 

“ What is that ?” 

“ To get back, if possible, before daybreak ; and if not, to 
remain in hiding somewhere during the day, and to appear 
soon after dark." 

“ Yes,” said Dick— “let that be clearly understood. If 
you do not return by daybreak", we shall not feel uneasy ; 
but if you fail to make your appearance between sunset 
aud midnight, we shall conclude that you are in real danger, 
and take steps to ascertain what that danger is." 

“ Yes, that will be a convenient arrangement for all of us.” 
“ Thou let it be understood." 

Dick Turpin watched his comrades ride away one by 
one at short intervals after each other. 

Then his own turn came. 

“ Do not be apprehensive, Maud," ho said. “ I will ba 
most careful for your sake, aud rely upou it I shall be 
back by daylight.” 

. So saying, ho sprang lightly into the saddle, and waving 
his hand as a last adieu, trotted swiftly away. 

When, in answer to his comrades, Dick had chosen the 
east foi his direction, it was done almost without a 
thought. 

There was in his mind not the remotest intention of 
venturing into London, such a course being fraught 
with danger aud unlikely to produce any profit. 

As soon as he passed Ealing Common, Black Bess broke 
out into a canter, aud iu this style the highwayman made 
his way along the Uxbridge Road, as it was called, towards 
the metropolis. 

This road now has houses on each side of it nearly all 
the way to Ealing, but at that time thero were scarcely 
any dwellings further west than Hyde Park Corner. 

A dark, lonely, ill-kept road it was — one that travellers 
avoided as much as possible, because it held out such ad- 
vantages to highwaymen. 

Yet, as it was the only means of communication between 
London and all other places ou the west of it, it followed 
that, great as their disinclination might have been, people 
were compelled to journey along it. 

Dick rode aloDg, silent and thoughtful. 

The fact was that he had proposed this excursion as 
much for a desire to have an opportunity of thiukiug 
quietly over what had taken place as anything else 

He fancied that, when seated on the back of bonny 
Black Bess with the cold air blowing freshly upou his 
face, he should be able to think with more calmuess 
and clearness upon the mysterious incidents of the pre- 
ceding night, and so deeply was he occupied by these re- 
flections that he took scarcely any notice of the various 
objects around him. 

He knew very well that Black Bess would not fail to 
apprise him of the presence of any danger. 

The more he pondered upon the appearance of the 
strange shadow, the more at a loss ii« became to account 
for it. 

It was useless to imagine that, some object similar in 
appearance bxd cast that shadow ou the wall. 

Moreover, there was one thing about it perhaps stranger 
than any other. 

lie remembered that as the blaze of the fire sprang up 
witn a uauciug motion it threw a tremulous light upou all 
objects. fe- - 

The shadows that it east were in continual and lapid 
motion, sometimes very clear and sometimes *eArccly 
visible. 

But the shadow of this female figure was all the time 
perfectly distinct and clear; it had not the waving motion 
ihe other shadows had ; it seemed to be entirely indepen- 
dent of the firelight: tud a>'-"on^h he by so meaaa 
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certain of it, yet he could scarcely come to any other con- 
clusion than that the deep, heartrending sighs hs had 
heard came from this shadowy form. 

And the more he thought and reflected, the more ho felt 
paperstitious influences creeping over him. 

(Suddenly he started 

His ruminations were hroken in upon by a kind of 
neighing sound produced by Black Bess. 

As soon as he heard it, the highwayman became ijapts- 
diately attentive. 

lie knew full well wnat the sound meant. 

Some stranger was close at hand. 

Dick listened, expecting to hear the sound of 
approaching. 

But all was still. 

Impulsively he checked Black Bess, and reduced her 
speed to a walk. 

It was a dark, misty night, so that it was difficult 
to distinguish objects at any distance. 

Dick shaded bis eves with his hand, however, and 
looked scrutinisingly along the road before him. 

Then he fancied he could perceive, some distance off, 
the figure of a man on horseback, but the horse itself was 
most certainly net in motion, and Dick wondered why 
any rider should be stopping thus in the middle of the 
road. 

It wa3 an attitude such as a highwayman would be 
likely to take up. 

Was it possible that he was about to encounter one ? 

As he continued to gaze he was able to see with more 
distinctness, and be found that he. had not been mis- 
taken. 

The horse was white, or nearly so. 

Had it been any other colour, it is questionable whether 
he would have seen it. 

Partially covering the crupper and the flank of this 
while horse was something daik, evidently a cloak or 
some portion of the rider’s dress. 

Dick felt immediately no email degree of curiosity and 
interest respecting this strange horseman, and therefore, 
almost without knowing it, he sat still in the saddle, strain- 
ing his eyes and endeavouring to pierce the gloom. 

He might continue to do this, however, for a length of 
time without being able to learn anything more than he 
then knew. 

Clearly his best course of action was to ride forward 
and ascertain what his intentions were. 

Holding a pistol in his right hand ready for Immediate 
use, Dick gave Black Bess the rein again. 

At a gentle trot she took her way along the road. 

The horseman could now be seen much more plainly 
than before. 

He was sitting quite immovable in the saddle, with his 
face turned towards Did: Turpin, and appearing as though 
he was waiting and expecting him to approach. 

This was indeed most singular behaviour — behaviour 
for which the highwayman could not account. 

Hot one step did he move as Dick came nearer and 
nearer, and as ho occupied the centre of the roadway 
Dick could only continue his journey by passing close to 
him. 

That was not the time for people to wait on the high- 
way for the approach of another without some particular 
motive, and Turpin felt more and more convinced that he 
was about to have an encounter with a highwayman. 

Determined, however, that he would be the first to give 
the challenge, he drew up abruptly, and presenting his 
pistol, commanded the horseman to baud over whatever 
valuables he might have about his person. 


CHAPTER DCCLXVI. 

DICK TCP PIN IS MUCH PUZZLED I'.Y THE KT? ntltlGUS 
BEHAVIOUR OP’ THE ECCE.NTU1C STSANORn 
The coolness of this horseman wfcs og strange as it was 
impertir basic. 

He took not the least notice of Dick Turpin's aggres- 
sive manner, nor did he seem disturbed in the least by 
the pistol that was levelled at him. 

“ it is useless to make any stick deinatd of me," he 
eaid, calmly, “for I have no article of value anywhere 
about my person.” 

“I will not be trifled with I” said Dick — “ givo me 
vaat you have I” 


rt I tell you again, l have nothing. I set out to- 
night with ti-e hope of being stopped, and therefore wat 
'•aw ful to empty all my pockets.” 

T 'ick's astonishment increased. 

He considered himself a sufficiently goco judge ot 
human nature to be able to feel satisfied that, the man wai 
speaking the truth. 

“Your communication is a strange one,” La said 
“ Why t-houhl you hope to be stopped ?” 

“I have my reasons," was the reply, “and 1 don’t feel 
inclined to impart them to you at present ” 

“ Well,” said Dick, “I have no time to waste with 
you. It appears to me that this is some extraordinary 
freak upon your part, though what end it may serve I am 
at a loss to think. However, I wiii take your word for 
what you say, and pass on.” 

“iStop!” hawied the horseman, as Dick slackened 
the iviu — “stop! I have cue question 1 want, to a*k of 
you !” 

Dick wheeled round again, for there was something ac 
extraordinary in this stranger’s conduct. 

“ Whet question do you want to ask?” he said. 

H Will you answer it ?” 

“That depends upon the nature of the question. I 
can’t tell until you hive made mo aeqnainted with it." 

“ Well, then, I want to know simply and truly who you 
are.” 

Indeed ?” 

“Yes, that is the question I want answered. Who ara 
you?” 

“A highwayman.” 

“ I jsgarcely needed to be told that. That is net the 
answer 1 require. I want to know your name.” 

“ Well, then, before 1 give it you I must know your 
motive for asking the question.” 

“I cannot tell you that. If you are the one I seek, and 
have business with, well and good; if not, ride on in 
peace, and don’t trouble me any further." 

“ Why not say who it is you wish to meet ?” 

“Because then you might- declare yourself to he tha 
person, and I should have no means of disproving your 
assertion." 

“ Sir!” 

'* Oh, don’t chafe, I beg ! This is a matter that requires 
plain speaking.” 

“Yon have spoken pretty plainly, but the conversation, 

T assure you, is quite unprofitable to me, and therefore 
once more good night!” 

“No, no,” said the stranger — “don’t depart without 
first declaring your name. Mention it to me, and 1 shall 
be satisfied.” 

Dick hesitated. 

The request, was altogether such a singular and unheard- 
of one, and the man’s behaviour was so out of the com- 
mon, that he scarcely kuow whether to refuse or not. 

He was exceedingly curious to hear something further 
— to obtain, if possible, a clue to the meaning of these 
mysterious proceedings. 

The stranger, perceiving that ho was deliberating, sat 
quite still and unconcerned upon his horse. 

“ You are a bold man,” said Dick, at length. 

The stranger took off his hat and bowed. 

“ Tliauk you for the compliment,” he answered, “but 
I don’t altogether deserve it. 1 admit 1 take things as 
coolly as I can, but then, you don’t know the meaning of 
my presence here to-night, nor could you by any possi- 
Cility guess it. Once more, however, will you toll me 
your name? If you refuse, say so, and pass on.” 

“ It can make uo difference that I know of if I do tell 
you ray name, and you shall hear it on one condition.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“Why, that if you find I am not the person you vraut 
that you will- tell me who that person is.” 

It was now the stranger’s turn to hesitate 

But apparently he soon made up hia mi.nu, for hs 
said : 

“Agreed. I dou’t know what harm that, can do me.” 

“Well, then,” said Dick, “my r.umo is John l’ahner.” 

“ Is that indeed your name ?” 

“ It is.” 

“ Then I must tell you that it. is not you I cook. I am 
sorry for it, for I may have to wait a long time. I fancied, 
from your manner, that I was right at last." 

“WoILdcw then,” eaid Dick, “as I have told yoG* 5 


ras knight or rsa eoad. 


claim the performance of the conditioo yo« agreed to. 
What is tlie name of the person you want ?” 

“ As you are a highwayman. perhaps you can .assist me. 
You may even know him.” 

“If I do, I will convey eny message you may think 
proper to give.” 

“ Then ask him to come here to this spot on eay night 
that may suit him best, for i have a particular communi- 
cation to make to hi:n.” 

“ Well, who is ha ?” 

“ Dick Turpin.” 

“ Dick Turpin ?” earned the highway&I'u. 

“Yes, that is who 1 seek. If you know him — if you 
can convey such a message to Mm — tell him that I am 
waiting here, and have been waiting for nsany a aight in 
the hope of seeing him.” 

Dick was silent for a few moments. 

The behaviour of this eccentric stranger grew more 
and more Mysterious 

He was completely puzzled and bewildered. 

“Will you deliver the message?” sa>d the stranger, at 
length. 

I There is no occasion,” was the reply, “for I am Dick 
Turpin. Now tell me what it is you require of me.” 

The man shook his head. 

“I can’t believe you,” he said. “You told me your 
name is John Palmer, Don’t think you can pass yourself 
off upon me as anyone else.” 

“I have told you the truth. My name is Palmer, though 
I am not generally knowu by it. Most people call lire 
Dick Turpin.” 

The stranger looked incredulous. 

“ What proof Lave you of what you state ?’’ he 
asked. 

“No proof at all, except that I maintain lam Dick 
Turpin, and this is my mare, Black Bess. Now' tell me 
what business you have with me." 

The stranger leaned forward in the saddle, and looked 
keenly and critically at Black Bess. 

“Your steed is black, 1 perceive,” ho said, “and of 
matchless form. I begin to helievo you." 

“You can do 60 or not, as you like. You must make 
up your mind quickly, however, for I cannot and will not 
linger here.” 

The stranger seemed to be in doubt, but at last he ex- 
claimed : 

“ Well, I can do no more thau helievo you, and if you 
arc deceiving mo, the consequences will be serious to 
yourself, fur, sooner or later, your fraud will he dis- 
covered.” 

“ Trouble yourself no further about that,” said Dick. 

“ Let me know what business it is that you eau have wiili 
me that has caused you to wait here night after night in 
the expectation of encountering me.” 

“ It was to request the aid of a strong hand and a bold 
heart in favour of one who possesses neither, but yet who 
is greatly in need of both.” 

“Be more explicit,” said Dick — “say simply what you 
wish. ’ 

“It is not upon my own business that T. seek your aid. 

I como here commissioned by a.iotuer. 1 was told to 
answer all questions by delivering this letter, and request- 
ing you to peruse it.” 

While speaking, the stranger took a folded paper from 
his pocket and handed it to the highwayman. 

Dick took it with mingled ieeliugs of surprise end 
curiosity. 

He unfolded it, and endeavoured to make out what, was 
written. 

But tilts, owing to the darkness, fcs found impossible. ' 

“ This letter is of little use to me. ’ ha said- -•* without 
you wish me to read it at some future opportunity ” 

“No — no! I want you to read it now, if you are wil- 
ling to do so, and to give me an answer to it.” 

“ But I say it is impossible !” 

“No, no — it is not! 1 have nrovided lor the contin- 
gency. Wait a moment,” 

The stranger threw asicm nfs cloak as ho spoke, and 
then Turpin saw that he had got suspended to the Belt ho 
wore round his waist a small dark lantern. 

This he took off and handed to Dick, who drew aside 
the dark slide over the lens. 

By directing tb® beam of light upon the paper, he was 
aUe to read it. 


J* contained only a few lines, and these were written to 
& delicate and trembling manner. 

The handwriting was evidently a ludy’a, end while 
writing ehe must have been considerably agitated, 

Dick read as follows : — 

“ The writer of these lines nos kt'rrd from reviovs sources 
that Dick Turpin the highwayman u always ready and trill eng 
to succour those who are helpless and to defend the innocent 
front the guilty. 

“ One in deep distress and' tr Mole, knowing no other means 
by which she could obtain htr end , ventures to ask for the as - 
instance that has been so often given unasked to others. 

“ If Dick Turpin is willing, let him follow the bearer of 
this letter , and he will know vicre." 

That was all. 

A strange communication, truly, and as mysterious as 
the man who brought it. 

Dick read it over several times before he could 
thoroughly comprehend its purport. 

At length, looking up, he said interrogatively: 

“ Tho writer of this letter is so placed by circumstances 
that she believes I cau render her assistance. Is that 
so?” 

“ I know not," was the reply. “ I am unacquainted 
with the contents of the paper I have given you, for I 
cannot read.” 

“ What were your instructions, then ?” 

“ Simply to give tho letter to Dick Turpin, if I could 
succeed in finding him, and then to ask him to follow 
me." 

“But where ?” 

“ That I was expressly forbidden to tell.” 

“But to what person — who is it that requires my 
aid ?” 

“ That, also, I have sworn to keep secret.” 

“ Then do you expect that I could run so great a risk 
as to accompany you I kuow not where — to see I know 
not who ?” 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I suppose it is open to you to refuse or consent. You 
are asked a favour, and of course you can please yourself 
whether you grant it.” 

“ I would grant it willingly if 1 was assured of my own 
safety ; but wluit guarantee have I of you,? good 
faith ?” 

“ My good faith ?” 

“Yes; do you not understand me r • 

“ Not quite.” 

“Then I will speak more plainly. What, guarantee 
have I that this is not some elaborate p>t on the part of 
my enemies to get me into their power? How do 1 know 
but what you may take me to some place where I should 
fall a helpless victim into the Lauds of the officers of 
police?” 

“I didn’t think of that," said the stranger. “But as 1 
know there is no thought or intention of betraying you, 1 
will give you a guarantee that I think will be satis- 
factory.” 

“ If that is the case, then, I consent.” 

“Well, take either a sword or pistol — I care not. which 
— and keep close by my side wherever I go ; if you see 
anything in the least suspicious iu my manner, or if you 
find I am contemplating any treachery towards you, don’t 
hesitate to put an end to my life with whichever weapen 
you may happen to have iu readiness.” 


CHAPTER DCCLXYIL 

DICK. rtJKrni RESOLVES To PROSECUTE TO ITS CLOSE 
HIS MYSTERIOUS ADVENTURE WITH THE ECCENTRIC 
STRANGER. 

The stranger spoke with an earnestness and resolution 
that could not he mistaken, and that evidently waa not 
feigned. 

But Dick still hesitated. 

In spite of the man’s apparent frankness and tineerity 
a doubt or suspicion haunted his mind. 

He reflected that it would be easy indeed tor hia 
enemies to get up some case similar to the present in 
order to entrap him. 

They might calculate upon the chivalrio generer'4" fe» 
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had so often shown, and use it as a means to bring about 
bis destruction. 

Looking up after some moments’ silence, he said : , 

“ You can at least answer me this question. Is it to 
London that you intend to take me?” 

“ Yes, if you will come ; the lady lives in London.” 

“Allow me a few moments for consideration,” said 
Dick. “ I will just walk quietly up and down for a little 
time, and then you shall have my final answer.” 

“ As you please.” 

Dick carried out the intention he had expressed. 

Caution whispered to him and told him to oe- 
ware. 

But then that love of adveumre which he pce&essed so 
strongly prompted him to run what risk there was, and 
follow out the incident to its end. 

It would be base indeed to lure him into a place of 
danger on such a pretence, but he knew that the officers | 
of police did not shrink from any stratagem. 

lie believed, however, that they were not clever enough 
to elaborate such a scheme as this, for none knew lietter 
than himself that there was always a degree of clumsiness 
perceptible in all their plans. 

There was something romantic in the idea of some 
female, a stranger to himself, requesting his aid for some , 
purpose, but for what he could not imagine, though a 
iiundred things suggested themselves to his imagina- 
tion. 

The more he reflected and paced Black Bess up and 
down, the more undecided he felt. 

He glanced at the stranger, and found that he was still 
sitting calmly and easily as before, treating the whole 
matter with an air of great indifference. 

“I will go,” said Dick, suddenly. “ I will take yon at 
your word. I will accompany you. Lead the way.” 

“ I am glad you have come to that decision, bocause of 
the pleasure aud happiness it will bring to the writer of 
that letter. It would indeed have fyJen a deep and bitter 
disappointment if you had refused her summons. 

“ Lead the way, then,” said Dick. “ I have not much 
time to spare, and, at all risks. I must keep a certain 
appointment I have made at a place some distance off, 
before daybreak.” 

“ Well, then, come on. But where is your, sword or 
vour pistol ? Do you remember what I said to you ?” 

“Certainly. You told me that upon the least sign of 
treachery on your part I was to endeavour, by one well- 
directed blow, to deprive you of life.” 

“ That was it. Why do you not make use of the 
guarantee you were so anxious to obtain ?” 

“ Because,” said Dick. “ I am going to place trust in 
you — 1 believe that your intentions are honest and un- 
treacherous.” 

“ They are,” said the stranger, warmly ; “ but I am 
amazed that you should omit to take so excellent a pre- 
caution — remember what a safeguard it would be to 
you.” 

“ I would sooner put faith in your assurances.” 

“Come, then," said the stranger, “if that’s your 
humour let us make good speed. I am chilled through 
to the bone,” he added, with a shiver ; “ I have been wait- 
ing there for so many hours.” 

As he spoke, he put his horse in rapid motion, and Dick jj 
did the same. 

Black Bess kept easily abreast with the stranger’s 
horse. 

As they drew nearer to London, Dick could not hel] 
feeling a slight degree of uneasiness. 

He knew that the danger he was running by merely 
riding in that direction was extreme. 

He could not tell how soon he might be seen e.nci ' 
recognised by some of his foes. 

It was too late now to retract, however He had given 
his word, and at all risks Le determined to adhere to 
it. 

The stranger kept his horse’s head in the direction of 
one of the most fashionable quarters of Loudon. 

But as they drew nearer and nearer to London, those 
doubts and suspicious of which ire have spoken as 
lurking in Dick's breast grew stronger aud stronger. 

The man, after all, with all his seeming openness, might 
only bo a creature in the pay of the police, and although 
n« had offered such a guarantee, yet he would be led into 
a bouse, and, of course separated from Black Bess. 


The subject was an uneasy one to think of, but Diet 
could not banish it from his mind. 

Most certainly, however, he regretted his determina- 
tion. 

At length the stranger p«vr„iod at the back of a large, 
noble-looking mansion, that formed one of a long tetnux 
of such residences. 

There was a long strip cf garden in the rear, bounded 
by a wall, and it was at a door in this wall that tL« 
stranger paused. 

He alighted quickly, and opened the door by mes.nsof a 
key that he took from his pocket. 

“You had better dismount here,” he said. vM-essiug 
Dick “Ti«he your mare by the bridle and lead Lot 
in.” 

Dick obeyed, and the next moment the door was closed 
and secured behind him, so that in the event of danger 
there was one barrier in the way of his escape. 

A groom came forward, who took charge of the two 
horses, and led them to the stable, while the man WpS 
hold of Turpin by the arm and conducted him along the 
broad gravel path. 

Dick felt a strong inclination to shake off this grasp 
but yet he judged it would be prudent not to do 
so. 

A settled idea, however, now began to occupy his 
mind. 

Some young men might have decided among themselves 
to accomplish something that the officers had failed to 
do. 

One of their number had met Dick, and, by an excellent 
pretence, had contrived to lure him to this spot, and to 
separate him from his steed. 

'"'"Perhaps as soon as ho entored the house he should be 
suddenly pounced upon aud overpowered by the force of 
numbers. 

This was by no means an agreeable conviction to have 
in one’s mind, and it was by no means an agree- 
able sensation to pass through the doorway. 

The eccentric stranger altered not his manner in the 
least. 

He was calm and indifferent as ever. 

The door leading from the garden into the house yielded 
to his hand, and, having led Dick across the threshold, he 
closed it after him. 

They were now in almost total darkness. 

But there was a certain warmth, furl, if we may so term 
it, laxnrionsness in the very air they breathed, that told 
Dick he had entered the abode of some one who possessed 
a more than usually large share of this worlds riches. 

His feet sank deeply into a soft carpet that seemed 
almost like snow beneath them. 

“ Take, my arm,” said the stranger, “ and follow me. It 
is not so dark as to prevent me from finding iny way, for 
I am familiar with the place. Come, it will be lighter 
presently.” 

Dick followed unhesitatingly. 

The first fear that had come over him had now worn 
away. 

His immediate capture had not been meditated. 

After going a few pares, the stranger pushed open 
another door, and then Dick found himself standing in the 
entrance-hall of the mansion. 

One solitary lamp, held by a marble figure on a pedestal, 
alone lighted up the scene, yet the light seemed brilliant 
when contrasted with the previous darkness. 

A spacious hall it was, well carpeted, and with magni- 
ficent paintings adorning the walls. 

There were pedestals ranged along each side, on some 
jt which stood vases, and on others marble figures similar 
to the one that held the light. 

What struck Dick most, however, was the poriect and 
Jutenne silence that reigned. „ 

It was a silence that was truly oppressive. 

No domestics were visible, but this might be fcaea-use of 
the lateness of the hour. 

The stranger did not pause when he entered this 
hall, though Dick saw what we have described as he 
crossed it. 

“ Ascend,” said his guide, ja they reached the foot 
of the broad staircase. “ In a few moments you will 
find yourself in the presence of the writer of tks 
letter.” 

Up the richly-carpeted stairs the highwayman 
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across a landing, until, finally, they paused before a 
door. 

The stranger tapped gently, and, as Dick thought, de- 
ferentially, upon one of the panels. 

There was no answer; hut he opened the door, and, 
glancing within, said : 

“ She is not here, but enter.” 

Dick obeyed, and then found himself in an apartment 
that harmonised in every respect with all that he had 
previously seen within the building, but which, neverthe- 
less, far surpassed any idea he might have formed of its 
grandeur. 

At the further extremity of this room there was another 
door, and towards this the stranger walked. 

Again he tapped upon the panel, and Dick fancied he 
caught the faint murmur of a voice. 

The door was opened by the stranger, who stood aside 
to allow Dick to enter. 

No V? 0 . — Brack Rkss. 

No. IflO. 


“ Now go in," he said. “ She is there.” 

With a strange, dizzy, confused feeling in both heart 
and brain, Dick crossed the threshold. 

Dor a moment he was dazzled and half-blinded by 
the brilliancy with which it was illuminated, and to 
conceal this as much as possible he made a low bow. 

‘ Approach,” said a voice, in low and gentle accent? 
— “ approach, and listen to the favour that I would as.* 

Dick raised bis bead, and saw, seated, 01 rather h's 
reclining upon a couch, a lady, richly attired, and possess, 
of no ordinary beauty. , 

But her countenance, which would have looked mucn 
better in calm repose, was now distorted by some 
powerfai feeling, but of what character Dick could not 

^That she was strongly agitated from some cause or oth«J 
! was perfectly certain. 
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■/ami reaching the couch Dick bowed again, and .wf'M 
fot the lady to sp-ak, hie curiobitj now Dting increa^d a 
hundredfold by all that he had witnessed. 

‘Be seated/’ were the next words that fell upon his 
ear, and Dick sat down upon the kind of Ottoman to which 
the lady pointed. 

CHAPTER DCCTLXVTTI 

£N WHICH DICK IS MADS ACQUAINTED WITH THE NATURE 
OF THE SERVICE THAT IS REQUIRED OF HIM. 

A moment’s pause ensued, and then the lady spoke. 

“I scarcely know how to thank yon for thus coir plying 
with my request.” she began ; “for days past I have been 
in a state of the greatest suspense, and doubt, and fear, and 
yet hoping that you would come, for it is you aLd you 
aloue who can aid me in my present difficulty.” 

“Whatever I cau do,” said Dick, “it will be done 
willingly — make yourself quite easy upon that point.” 

“Thanks for that assurance! But you look tired and 
weary ; you have doubtless ridden far — permit me to offer 
you some refreshment.” 

The lady rose immediately, and with her own hands 
brought several articles of refreshment from an adjacent 
sideboard. 

“It is better for us to remain alone,” she said. “ I don’t 
want to have servants here, nor do I suppose that you 
desire to be gazed at..” 

“ By no means,” said Dick. “ I care not by how few 
people I am seen.” 

“ Here is some wine,” said the lady — “ take it, help your- 
self, and we will proceed to business afterwards." 

Dick complied, for, to tell the truth, he was greatly 
excited by the strange adventures of that night and a 
glass 61 wine was about as welcome a thing as could 
be. . •♦. 

The lady reseated herself on the couch, and g;w,ed 
attentively and admiringly at the highwayman. 

When ihe noticed his broad shoulders, deep clieet, and 
powerful frame, and the resolute air that was stamped 
upon hie features, she nodded her head, as it seemed, ap- 
provingly. 

Dick set down his wine-glas3, and waited for her to 
apeak. 

“ I scarcely know how to make this confess'on,” she 
said— “ I scarcely know how to begin. However, I must 
tell you that a short time since I possessed * certain docu- 
ment or paper. What was written upon it I must nr.t tell 
you, nor must you 6eek to know : that must remain a 
lecret.” 

Dick bowed, and the lady, now that she had initiated 
her subject, continued with great confidence and ease. 

‘ This paper,” she said, “which I ought to have de- 
stroyed or kept in a eecure place, was taken from me by a 
cunning stratagem — so cunning, that almost anyone would 
be deceived by it ; but that matters not — the paper is 
gone.” 

“Taken?” 

“Yes/' 

“ Then you wtsnt it recovered ?” 

The lady’s eyes flashed. 

“ 1 do,” she exclaimed, “'and something more. But v^t 
a moment and I will tell you all. Help yourself again to 
the wine — don’t spare it ; you are quite we.come to any- 
thing this house contains.” 

- DiJk poured out some wine, and the lady resumed : 

“A gentleman— a nobleman, iu fact — took that raper 
from me, and he now holds it in his possession. In his 
hands it has a terrible influence, for it gives him every 
power over me, and he does not scruple to put that power 
into force- It is to me a most ital secret — it is important 
that it should be known omy 1.0 myself ’• 

“But this nobleman.” ini mused Dick — “he tfc ac- 
quainted with it ?” 

“i Yea, unfortunately be ia; l.at at present I don’t, ffelieve 
that he has confided the secret to any other breast save 
his own : he has had no occasion to do so ; but, understand 
me, meanamust be taken to pr- vent the secret sprawling ant/ 
further than it has done already 

These words were uttered in a peculiar tone, au : l ac- 
companied by a significant look. 

Bui Dick affected to take no notice of either. 

“0*o you guess now?” said the lady, aDrtr a pause. 


during which she watched the highwayman attentive!* 

44 what it is that 1 require you to do ?’ 

“I think I can,” said Dick, “Yon wish me to reoovei 
that pajier for you. though why you should have con- 
sidered that I was a fitting agem I knew not.” 

“ My sole hope rested in you,” was the response. “ i 
have fcriud every means that 1 could devise te obtain that 
paper back again and insure liis lordship’s further silence, 
but. 1 have failed utterly and completely, and it is in con* 
sequence of . this failure that. 1 havo seut for you,” 

“ And yet at present” said Dick, “ I scarcely see how I 
am to aid you.” 

“Indeed ! Is it possible ? Why, I took yen to be a mau 
of daring ard resolution#’ 

“ I think I am.” 

“A man who would accomplish any object npoh whicn 
he had set his mind — a man who nightly perils his life to 
obtain a few guineas, and therefore a tjespyjat© man, and 
careless of what ne did to obtain wealth.' 1 

“ It such is your impression,” said Dick, “ let me tell 
you before we go any further that it is an incorrect 
one.” 

“How so?” 

“It is true when I make np my mind to a thing I bond 
ail my energies to accomplish it. It is also true that I 
have risked my life a thousand times to gain a sum of 
money that to you would seem insignificant and scarcely 
worth stooping to pick up.” 

“Just so; and does not that show that, you must be 
badly iu ueed o' that wealth of which I possess an almost 
unlimited suppty ?” 

“ It does." 

“ WelL then, perform this service for mo — perform it 
thoroughly and completely, and you shall name your own 
reward. Do not tuiuk that I am not in earnest, and do 
not be, afraid to fix your price too high : no mutter what 
the mini may be that you demand, be it ever so great, you 
have it, for, as i am now situated, my immense wealth is 
valueless to me.” 

To speak the truth, Dick was considerably dazzled by 
this last speech. 

The idea of being adIc by one desperate service to 
obtain as large an amount of money as he might ask for 
was enough tc tempt anyone, and it tempted him. 

With it he should be able to quit his present perilous 
mode of life, and in another laud live in peace and 
affluence, j \ 

The lady saw that ho was reflecting, and remained 
silent, determined not to disturb his meditations. 

At length Dick looked up ami said : 

“ But the precise nature of this service — what is ir that 
you require me to do for so large au amount of money ?” 

“First of all,” said the lady, sinking her voice. Bod 
leaning forward eagerly, “ you must obtain possession 
that paper and hand it back to me.” 

“ And what else ?” 

Her voice sank lower aud lower still, and she bent for- 
ward yet more. 

“ You must prevent, the nobleman from making the 
secret known to otters !” 

“Butliow?” 

“ Must I tell you ? Does not your own mind suggest to 
you in a moment the only means by which this can be 
done ?” 

Dick glanced into the lady’s face, and was astonished 
by the expression that it wore. 

Surely if murder was ever legibly impressed upon the 
feature* of anyone it was upon hers. 

Thei s was no need tor her to pronounce the words with 
her lips- -her counteuan'^ said it so plainly as to be un- 
mistakable. 

Dick shook his hsed. slowly. ' « 

“ I thought you had mistaken my nature, and 1 find 
uow that yen have. You must seek elsewhere for an 
instrument for your pxrpose, though 1 hepe you will 
never find ono.” "• ! * tji. .H 

The lady sprang angrily to her feet 
Dick rose also, but slowly anti oalmry. 

“ Then you refuse ?” she said, with pallid lipa and • 
shrieking voice — “you refuse to do what 1 require?” .. 

- if I understand you aright — if you moan that you 
want me not only to obtain possession of tb*t paper but 
to murder the ncbleman who owns it * say at once 
plainlv and peremptorily, I refuse J I wa tvr bear* m 
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assassin to be hired by anyone who may bid high enough 
for my service*. I am guilty and crimestained, bat yet 
not so villauoua as you womd make me.” 

These words seemed to render the lady fi antic with 
rage, but by a powerful ed <rt she mastered hor emotions 
and kept down the expression of hrt anger < 

* Be ware !" she said, in a har.ffi, douajr&lned volco, Ifke 
one making unnatural s^rugg’es to be calm— “beware, 1 

say — beware 1” - * 7 

“Of what?” 

“Ton do not comprehend your danger- you do not 
know the peril in which you stand.” 

Dick looked slowly and steadfastly around him, 

“ I say beware ho v you refuse 1 Consider what will tx- 
the consep hoes ox your refusal I” 

“All threats are ana vailing.” said Dick — “perfectly 
unavailing ; and, let the consequences of the refusal be 
whar they may, I d“fy them !” 

“Yon speak thus boldly because, as I told you, you do 
not know your danger.” 

“And I, sav that you threaten idly. It is useless to pro- 
long this consultation further. Let me retire , bat before I 
go I will promise faithfully never to discloae one word of 
what I have seen or heard in connection with you this 
night.” 

The lady laughed low at.d scornfully. , 

“You would like to retire, no doubt,” she said; “but 
you will find that although it was easy enough to enter 
this house when l chose to permit you, you wail discover 
tuat it is proportionately dithcult to leave it without my 
permission ” 

“ Indeen r’ said Dick, as he drew his s word from its 
sheath and held it in an attitude of defence. “ Do you 
mean, theu, that I have been entrapped ?” 

“Entrapped you may call it if you like. But there is 
yet time to avert the danger that is impending over you. 
Wait a moment, and you shall know indubitably ’what 
that danger is.” 

She hurried across the room towards the fireplace, atid 
rang a bell violently. 

The summons was obeyed in a few moments oy a low 
tapping at the door. 

Then it wa3 dung open upon its hinges, and then the 
man who had behaved in so eccentrical a manner appeared 
upon the threshold. 

“Rupert,” said the lady, sharply and quickly. <S> 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“ Are those men below iu waiting that 1 ordered you 
to fetch ?” 

“ They are, my lady.” 

“ What men are they — speak, tell rue t" ' 

“ Police officers, my lady.” 

Dick started- 
“ How many?” 

“FourU***^ my lady— the number you mentioned. I 
'etched them myself from Bow Street. They are picked, 
tried men, and are only waiting to rooei ve your ladyship’s 
further orders.” 

“ Exactly. That Is wall. I wished to ascex tain the pjfnt 
with clearness and certainty. Now listen,” 

“Yes, mv lady.” 

“ When I ring the bell again, let them hasten, here with 
all speed. 8y the way, you ’ had better bring them up 
into the adjoining room they will then be in perfect 
readiness. Now go— be speedy, and remember my in- 
structions.” 


CHAPTER DCOLXIX. 

TUB LADY STM>S THAT SHE I* BY 2*0 MEANS A MATCH 
FOB DICK TITKITN 

Ritsbt bowed and retired. 

To say that Dick w,*s astonished at this scene would 
ov*y weakly express the state of his feelings. 

tie was bewildered and astounded — so much so. that he 
was incapable either of rapid thought or rapid action. 

So he stood with Ms drawn sword in hib hand LbAoning 
to the extraordinary colloquy. 

“Now,” said t ie lady, with an air of determination, as 
soon as ever the door had closed, “you understand that I 
will not be tridrd with Your life — your liberty — rests en- 
tirely with my breath 1 1 eaa destroy both, or I can preennrg 
(heal” 


Dick Turpin glanced at the window, as though ha wac 
half inclined to rr ake a leap through it. 

Divining his intention, the lady cried : 

‘Beware what you do. Look, I am holding the bell- 
rope in my hand, and I can give tbs signal in an instant. 
Let me caution you, too, not to attempt to «*sJre your 
escape in that direction 1” 

Sue pointed to the window 

“The depth to the ground is not considerable,” she 
said ; “ but half-way down there is a large, deep tank full 
of water. It would receive you, and before you could 
scramble out the officers would be upon you.” 

Dick turned round. 

“ If you were a man,” ho said, “ I should know how to 
ileal with you ; but as you are a woman I am at a loss to 
know bow to act." 

The lady smiled derisively. 

“ Oome,” she said, “ follow me to this door, and then you 
will s • whether the pricers are really in the house, or 
whether it was only an empty boast upon my part.” 

Whether to follow her or not Dick scarcely knew, but 
she beckoned him, and he stepped towards the door. 

The lady opened it a little way — pernaps wide enough 
to allow a couple of fingers to be placed between the edge 
of the dooi and the doorpost. 

It wa> perfectly easy to see into the next apartment. 

Aa soi l) as he had taken up his station here, the door at 
the farther end was flung open, and Rupert appeared. 

“ This way." he said — “this Way. Her ladyship’s in- 
structions are that you should wait her pioasure in this 
room. Sit do*vii, aud be ready for immediate action in case 
you shall be 'tailed upon.” 

Like one r>v ted to the spot, Dick stood gating at the 
singular seen; 

Haiing spu.xcn, Rupert ste pped aside, holding the door 
wide open. 

Thou, two by two, the police officers marched into the 
room, and Dick, rapidly counting them, found that Rupert 
had stated their n umber correctly. 

The officers sat down at the table, and the lady, judging 
that Dick had seen enough, gently closed the ioor, but 
she did not latch it. 

“Now,” she said, m a suppressed voice, “I suppose 
you have seen enough. You don’t doubt now that tne 
police officers are in the house waiting for my commands ? 
You have seen them with your own eyes, so that there 
can be no mistake.” 

“ But,” said Dick, “ you will learn that I am not to be 
trilled with, and, woman though you may be, yet I shall 
not permit any chivalric ideas to interfere with the pie 
servation of my life.” 

The lady smiled. 

“I am not at ail afraid of what you may do. But come, 
(his talk is idle and ridiculous. You see your position : you 
are wholly in my. power, and therefore the best thing you 
can do is to fuhjKit. You have two evils to choose 
between, and assuredly you will be wise enough to choose 
the less.” 

“But what do /on consider the least?” said Dick, 
smiling. 1 

“To comply with my demands — obiain that paperback 
again, or witness its destruction, and rid me or the mar, 
who lias penetrated my secret, and you shall be free aud 
placed in possession of an amount that will represent to 
you an ample fortune.” 

“ It is in vain to tempt me,” said Dick. “ I am firm — 
immovable — you will never induce me to change my de- 
termination — no, not even if the officers, instead of being 
in the next room, actually held me by the throat 1” 

“You are a boll man to speak thus.” 

“ PcrLapa I am too bold to commit a base and cowardly 
assassination, no matter how great may be the advantage* 
to myself.” 

In spite of herself, the lady could not help admiring 
Dick Turpin’s bold manner and his sentiment* , but just 
then they did not coincide with her humour, and she did 
not altogether despair of bending him to her purjose. 

But joat when she was about to speak, Dinfc interrupted 
her, 

“ At present," he said, “ you hat e had all the say. 
Now listen to me. For all your threats I feel the utmost 
contempt ; and what greater proof can I five you that I 
despise the danger I am in than by standing hen calmly 
and qvietljr as I now am Y* 
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“But 70a know your own safety lisa in the adoption of 
this course; if yon ventured to move, or if I thought 
jroa had any intention of escaping, I should ring the 

“ King it now, then,” said Dick. “ I am not appalled at 
the idea of fourteen offLera sitting in the next room. I 
have escaped them too often to dread falling into their 
power now.” 

This coolness— this aSdacity staggered the lady com- 
pletely. 

She was at a loss to understand the highwayman’s be- 
haviour. 

Her calculation had been, that no sooner was he made 
©ware of the presence of the police officers in the man- 
sion than he would have adopted her plan without hesi- 
tation. 

Now she saw him calm and defiant, and utterly 
vising the danger with which she fully expected he would 
De overcome. 

In this state of things she scarcely knew hew to act, 
and her irresolution did not escape Tur pin's n otice. 

She released her hold upon the bell-pun, ^ut probably 
this was done unconsciously. 

Clasping her hands together, she gazed wonderiugly 
and incredulously into the highwayman’s countenance. 

“Let me tell you,” continued Dick, “that you will 
never coerce me into doings thing that I absolutely re- 
fuse. Moreover, any attempt of thid kind upon your part 
seems to me ridiculous, and I will tell you why.” 

The lady looked more and more surprised. 

“ Supposing, in order to secure my own safety, I gave 
you my promise that I would do what you required, what 
guarantee would you have that I should fulfil my pro- 
mise when I once left here ? I should be at liberty to go 
wherever I chose, there would then be no compulsion, 
and, having an entire abhorrence of the crime, do you think 
I should commit it ?” 

This was a view of the oase that had oermioly not oc- 
curred to the lady before. 

The truth was that she was half-frantic, half-maddened 
by the loss of a paper and the discovery of a soernv so 
inimical to her interests. 

What that secret was of course he did net kv.ow; 
but it must have been something of more than, usual im- 
portance, or it would never have produced so profound an 
impression upon her, or reconciled her to the idea of 
committing an assassination. 

“Listen to me,” said Dick. “ I can, in a great measure, 
comprehend your situation. Ton sent for me here to ren- 
der yon a service, and I think I shall not depart without 
doing von a much greater one than you have at present 
asked.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ If yon like, I will explain, but first of all I want to 
know whether you see clearly and plainly that the police 
officers are of no service to yon ?” 

“ But if I liked I could have you instantly captured.” 

“You mean,” corrected Dick, “that you could call in 
the officers to make the attempt to capture mo. Whether 
they would succeed or not is another matter; but, putting 
that aside, as I said before, supposing I promised to do as 
you demand, what guarantee have you that I should keep 
my word ? The officers would be of no use to you in that 
case, would they ?’’ 

The lady was silent, and Dick repeated the question. 

She was then compelled to admit that^they were not. 

“ Now then,” he continued, “ if you will follow all my 
instructions I believe I can show you the way out of 
yonr difficulty.” 

“ Indeed ?” said the lady, eagerly, taking a step towards 
him and looking beseechingly into his countenance 

“ I think I can,” said Dick ; “ but it will be neeassary 
for you to obey me implicitly in all things.” 

“ I will — I will,” said the lady, “ for I am distracted 
and maddened by my loss. I want the counsel of some 
.dearer head and cooler brain than 1 possess. J 
begin to think now that calling in the police officers 'O 
my aid is not the only mistake that I have made.” 

“ I am quite certain that it is not ; and now do yon con- 
sent to follow out my instructions ?” 

U I do. I will he guided hv wha* »on say, for tne 
manner in which yon have acted in thi» iiour of extreme 
peril has proved to me that you are the man to coadaot 
mch an aatarprise to a successful termination.” 


Dick smiled and bowed, and then, peroeiving that the 
lady was looking inquiringly at him, he sai&i 

“ Call Rupert.” 

The lady at once advanced towards the bell-pull ani 
: laid her hand upon it: 

“ Don’t ring the bell,” said Dick. “ Have yon forgotten 
your instructions ?” 

“ I had — believe me, indeed, I had.” 

“I do believe you. Go to the door and call him 
In.” 

“ What shall I 6ay to him ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Nothing?” 

“Yes — except that yon may say he is to *r.ke hie 
instructions from me and obey them instantly ” 

“ I will-— I will.” 

“ Then call him now, for there is no time to lose."* 

The lady advanced towards the door, and, opening it a 
little way, called Rupert and bade him enter. 

Wondering greatly what could be the meaning of this 
order, ho obeyed ; but his wonder considerably im-reased 
when his misfc >sa told him that he was to take h s instruc- 
tions from Dick Turpin, the highwayman. 


CHAPTER DCCLXX. 

DICK TCRPIN GISTS KII) OF THE POLICE OFFICERS Hf A 
VERY ADROIT MANNER. 

That influence which a strong and powerful ’rd'4 will 
always exert over a weaker one made itself p:-. iculariy 
apparent in the present instance. 

The lady could not help feeling that so far as vigour 
and acuteness of intellect were concerned she was far 
inferior to the man who stood before her,*and who had 
shown himself totally unmoved by all her threats. 

Now that she had once resigned herself to following 
out his instructions, their relative positions would be en- 
tirely changed. 

After this, it was not to he expected that she would be 
able to regain her supremacy. Henceforth Dick Turpin 
would assume the rule — he would issue the directions, 
and she would obey them. 

Fortunate indeed was it for her that she came across 
him at this juncture, for had she found some weak and 
willing tool, it is hard to say into what crimes, and 
dangers, and difficulties she might have been led. 

But Dick meant sincerely 7 , and truly, and honestly by 
her. and whatever he advised her to do would be from 
a strong conviction that it would result in her own 
good. 

That peculiar indifference upon whioh the man Bupart 
so prided himself now entirely gave place to another 
feeling, and that was intense astonishment. 

To a considerable exteut he was in the confidence of 
his mistress, tnougn lie knew not what the business was 
that had brought them together, yet. from various things, 
he was able to give a tolerably shrewd guess. 

Dick Turpin did not allow him time for his astonish- 
ment to subside. 

In a short, sharp tone, that was calculated to command 
immediate attention, he said : 

“ Rupert, your mistress has placed herself under my 
commands. Now, attend to my instructions 1” 

Rupert bowed. 

“ Then, in the first place, I require yon to tell me what 
arrangement you have made with the police officers in the 
next room ?” 

Rupert looked inquiringly at his mistress before ha 
answered, but as she nodded her head, he replied : 

“ The arrangement I have made is this : I was told to 
fetch them here, as they might be wanted on a particular 
service — if they oerformed it, their reward would be 
ample.” 

. “Weft?” 

“ I suppose you understand what that is ?” 

“ I think I do. You mean if they had captured me, 
the reward for my apprehension shared among them 
would have been all they would have wished for.” 

“ Exactly ; but of course I did not tell them that jom 
were here. I merely said that in the event of their service# 
not being required, they would be presented by my mis- 
tress with tho sum of five guineas each.” 

“Oh indeed ! and very good pay too. 1 Mppote they 
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irere qaUe vnlMng to come and spend the night upon such 
uarma?” 

“Qwite wiping, specially as they were to have un- 
limited supplies in the shape of eating and drinking.” 

“ And have you the seventh guineas in rei > * ji4 MV *" in 
your pocket?” asked Dick 

“ Ho, I have not — my mistress has not given them to 

•ae yet ." 

“Well, then ask’ner for them, and go Into the next 
room, pay the officers, and tell the-x with as many thanks 
as you like, that they can return to Bow Street, and that 
to-night their services will not be called into aeuisition 
at all” 

Rupe rt looked startled, but his mistress, having deter- 
mined to place herself entirely under Dick’s commands, 
«id: <? 

“ Here is the money — take it, pay them, and be sure 
tkat you dispatch them. I particularly wish them to 

go-’ 

“That’s enough,” said Rupert, as he took the money 
and vanished. 

In a few moments afterwards there was a considerable 
commotion in the next room. 

But it gradually subsided as the officers departed. 

The lady sank down upon & chair breathless and ex- 
hausted. 

•‘There,” she exclaimed, “now that I have given you 
this proof of my confidence, now that you again stand 
in perfect safety, and are at liberty to remain in this house 
or quit it, as you may think proper, tell me by what 
means I am to prevent the publication of my secret.” 

“ That is just what I propose to consider. The nature 
of the secret of course you will not disclose to me, nor do 
I wish you to do so ; the chief thing is, as I take it from 
your explanation, to obtain possession of the paper that 
has been stolen from you.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Well, if you obtain that paper, in what position shall 
you be placed ?” 

“Do you mean as regards the nobleman I men- 
tioned ?” 

“Certainly — and as regards your secret. Y;v. s t f he 
now holds you in his power ?” 

“ Quite — I am perfectly helpless.” 

“ Well, then, suppose by some means the paper was 
taken from him, how then — what would be the extent of 
his power ?” 

The lady considered. 

“ He could make known the contents of the paper,” she 
said, at length. 

“ Well, and suppose he did, what would be the effect 
upon you ?” 

“ Ruinous !” 

“ Indeed ? But supposing that it was only an assertion 
on his part — that he had nothing to back up that assertion 
with- -that, in fact, the proof of his statement was taken 
from him — would he be believed ?” 

The lady again reflected. 

“ He might, and he might not.” 

“ Well, then,” said Dick, “ so far as I can tell, it seems 
to me that he would not be believed — he would have 
uothing to advance in corroboration of his statement ; 
you could easily put it down as a calumny — a slander.” 

The lady looked as though she would have liked to 
gay that the death of the nobleman would have settled 
the matter satisfactorily and speedily, but after what 
Dick had said, she shrank from doing so. 

“Now," said Dick, “I will tell you exactly what I 
will do, and rely upon it, it will be the very best thing 
under these peculiar and awkward circumstances.” 

“ I am all attention — pray let me hear it.” 

“Well, then, in the first place you must tell me the 
name of this nobleman, where he resides, or where I 
snail be likely to meet with him.” 

“ Well, then, hie name is Lord Spindelow, and ne lives 
in a large, white house, situated on the north side of 
k’ulham Green ; you cannot mistake it, because the house 
itande by itself, and there is no other answering to its 
description. It is surrounded by a very high bnck 
▼alt.” 

“That will do," said Dick. I beneve I kae* tee 
very house you mention." / 

“ Well then, i have certain knowledge that he will be 
approaching his own home to moreuw night a little after 


ten o’clock. Hie equipage you cannot mistake, — it is a 
large yellow vehicle, of ,% very cumbersome detferistion, 
and it is drawn by four handsome brown and vbit* 
horses. A coachman and a footman will be with him, 
dressed in blue ivery.” 

“ That is quite sufficient” said Dick. “ With a leu 
particular direction than that I would guarantee to *"<i 
him.” 

“ And is that all yon wish to know ?" 

“ Not quite ; you forget the paper. Describe to me Ui 
appearance.” 

“ It i3 a large sheet of paper folded up into the chape ol 
a letter — the seal, no doubt, ia broken.” 

“ And is there any address upon it ?” 

“ No ; the outer envelope has been tom off.” 

“ But how am I to tell which is the right paper when 1 
obtain it ?” 

“You mu.it not look at the contents!” said the lady, 
hastily. “You must give me an undertaking to 1 1 at 
effect 1 Promise faithfully that you will make no attempt 
to become master of my unhappy secret!” 

“I swear solemnly that I will not!” said Dick. “But 
my sole desire is to have the means of identifying the 
document." 

“ Then you will find that in one place it has a dark, 
reddish-coloured stain — a very peculiar stain — one that 
you cannot mistake, though you may recognise it better if 
I tell you that it is the stain of blood.” 

“Of blood?” 

“ Yes ; and now is this sufficient ?” 

“ I think it is, and, in a word, you shall know my pur- 
pose. To-morrow night, at the appointed hour, I will stop 
his lordship's carriage, and obtain the paper from him. I 
will also compel him to take an oath *o keep the whole 
transaction a profound secret.” 

The lady shook her head despondingly. 

“ You doubt my success?” said Dick. “Well, then, I 
will not enter into my plans more fully, but on the night 
after next I will be here with the document you want, and 
I will undertake that his lordship koeps the secret.” 

The lady gazed at him incredulously. 

“ Don’t doubt me,” said Dick. “ Unless something cuts 
short my life in the meantime, I shall be here at the time 
I mentioned, and, rely upon it, I shall fulfil the whole of 
my engagements to the very letter.” 

‘Then if you do,” said the kdy, “ your reward shall 
indeed exceed your utmost expectations I I do not desire 
his death, but only my own safety. If you can secure 
that, I shall be perfectly content.” 

“I will undertake to do it. And now let me aga’n ask 
you whether you are sure that you have told me all that 
is necessary for me to know.” 

The lady remained reflecting for some time. 

“ I believe I have told you all,” she said. “ I can think 
of nothing further.” 

“ Then,” said Dick, “ I can take my leave. Farewell 
for a short time, and during my absence make your mind 
as easy as you can, and rest assured that I shall fulfil my 
promise. Allow no doubts to enter your mind.” 

“ But it seems to me to be an impossible task that you 
have undertaken.” 

“ Let me be *he judge of that. Now call Rupert. Let 
him show me the way to ray steed. I have a long ride 
before me, and a particular appointment at daybreak, 
which I fear 1 shall hardly keep, for the night is already 
far advanced.” 

The lady rang the bell, and Rupert entered. 

“ Take me to the stable,” said Dick. “ It is time for 
me to be gone.” 

Rupert did not say a word, but, shrugging his shoulders, 
obeyed. 

Dick turnec to bid the lady once more farewell, and 
then followed him. 

When they reached the open air, Dick licked hia arm 
luuiiiiarly in that of Rupert. 

“ I don’t think you told me what share you reserved for 
yourself to-night for your trouble Did you nay the 
officers all round ?” 

“I did." 

“ Then jou had nothing left for yourself ?” 

• “ No. But I suppose, as this is secret service, I shall 
oe well paid.” 

“Yes, you are quite right — for instanoe, 1 am going to 
ask you a question witk just tea words in it. and if yw 
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Answer n>e fgimfully and truly, you no all hav* *en yoineae 
for your trouble.” 

Rupert held out las hand instantly. 


0HAPTE3 DQGLX^l 
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“ Tub question I am going to ask,” said Dick, “is this: 
Are you sure that no police officers are lurking about ?” 

“Not to my knowledge,” said Rupert, honestly. “I 
told them to go, but whether they thought tit to do *o Is 
more than I can exactly say.” 

“ But what is your impression ?” 

“ Why, .that they have gone.” 

“ You didn’t give them any reason to suppose I 
was in the house, did you ?” 

“Oh, no! 1 never breathed a word upon the subject! 
ft was against the express orders that 1 had received.” 

“ Then they would have no motive for lurking around, 
would they?” 

None that I car think of — besides, I let them out at 
the front entrance, and you will ride away from the 

back.’ 

“ You think I shall be safe, then ?” 

“I feel pretty sure ol it. But I trill tell you what I 
will do, if you like, in order to earn tne ten guineas.” 

“What is that ?” 

“Why, before you start, I will throw your cloak over 
my shoulders, and ride out a little way. If I am not mo- 
lested, you may take it for granted that it will be safe 
for you to ride out also.” 

“ It will. That’s a good thought of yours, and I shall 
pay you the ten guineas willingly for such a piece of 
work.” 

Kuprrt Was, of course, well enough content with this 
arrangement, or he would not have proposed it. 

He wont to the stable, and proceeded to saddle Black 
Bess himself, as the groom was nowhere about. 

“I will do that,” said Dick, “You saddle the other 
horse. 1 question whether Black Bess would permit you 
to seat yourself upon her back.” 

“ Very well.” 

Bupert saddled the horse he had brought in a little time 
before, and having obtained Turpin’s cloak, he muflled it 
•round him, and rode out. 

Oick watched the result of this experiment with much 
anxiety. 

But all remained perfectly still, so, with a feeling of 
great security about his heart, he sprang into the saddle, 
and rode out also. 

The police officers were certainly not watching for him, 
for they made no demonstration. 

At a little distance oft Dick overtook Kupert, who re- 
turned him his cloak, and Dick placed the ten guineas in 
his hand in exchange. 

“Good night!” he said. “ Be on the watch for me the 
night after next.” 

“ At what time ?” 

“ I cannot tell at what time, but certainly between mid- 
night and daybreak.” 

“ Very good. 1 will be here, depend upon it !” 

Dick trotted oft, and was quickly on his way ‘ ^ck to 
Ealing. 

He was at no loss for materials for thought, for aiJ that 
hail taken place deserved serious consideration. 

He fell 'iuto a reverie, from w hich he was aroused by 
the rumbling of wheels and the sharp clatter o- horses’ 
leet. 

Looking up, he saw approaching him a large vehicle 
with flashing lights, which at a second glauce he recog- 
nised a a tne Oxford coaejH- 

“ The mail is late to-night," he muttered. “ Wha. can 
have happened to it ? I’ve a good mind to make, it iat.er 
still !” 

This thought no sooner occurred to him than he 
resolved to act upon it. 

He believed he had yet time to carry out this little bit 
of business befoers daybreak, and although the peril of 
stopping the mail-coach single-handed was very great, yet 
the amount of boc ty he would obtain would be propor- 
tionately large. 

Akxaxit without considering what preofse oo«r»o he 


should adopt, be stop-pet Black Bess, and ' drew oo A 

pistol * ** * ., 

H lt is very close t> London,” he said. “I’ll warrant 
the passengers are all congratulating themselves -upon 
having made the journey in safety. Aha I It will be a good 
jokn y 

How to bring the coach to a standstill was the first 
question, and Dick eoon made up his mind « the 
course he would pursue in this instance 
When the vehicle was near enough, lie raised the pistol 
in his left hand and fired. 

The report was loud, and came with startling Bcdden- 
i ness upon the previous silence. •' * * ' '1 • 

“ Hold !” said Dick. “Pull up. coachman, or as sure ad 
you are there the next bullet will find a way into your 
brain!” I V ‘W* 

The horses reared aud pranced, for they were terrified 
by the flash of the pistol before their eyes, and the coach- 
man, giving a great start, checked the reins, and" the 
horses stopped at once, trembling with fear. 

The fact was, the coachman, believing that all danger 
was past, had dropped off into a kind of dozy slumber. 

In this condition ho could drive well enough, for the 
horses all knew every inch of the road, and but little 
more was required on the coachman’s part than to hold the 
reins. 

The discharge of the pistol cut short his slumbers very 
suddenly, and, without knowing what - he was doing, ha 
found he was pulling the reins with all his might. 

Dick was very rapid with all his motions. 

“Tom,” he cried, in a loud voice, as though he vm 
addressing some one who was with him, “if that coach- 
man moves hand or foot bring him down with a bullet ; I 
won’t be bothered by him 1” 

Then, trotting up to the coach, he cried out : 

“ You, Claude, cover the guard well with your carbine, 
and don’t hesitate to shoot him if you see occasion.” 

The name “Claude” of course’ suggested that of 
“ Duval,” aud it put the guard info suen a state of panic 
to think that the celebrated highwayman was aiming at 
him with a carbine that he made the most ridiculous* 
efforts to squeeze himself out of sight into the little box 
in which he sat at the back of the vehicle. 

Then Dick, making his way to the door at «ne coach, 
‘took off his hat and held it out at arm’s length. 

No sooner was the brim of bis hat caught sight of by 
the people inside the coach than some one, making sura 
that the highwayman’s head must be in it, baageo away 
with a pistol. 

The bullet tore a great hole in the felt, but did cc* 
other damage whatever. ; 

“Hurrah !” cried a voico. “I had him then — I had 
him ! He’s dead for a thousand pounds !” 

“ No,” said Dick, looking in, j“ you are wrong I” 

“ Murder !” cried the man who had lired. “Murder — 
murder! have me, good people all! I tried to defend 
you. and now, if you don’t stick by me, I shall be 
murdered !” 

He slipped down on to the floor of the coach, and 
endeavoured to conceal himself beneath the voluminous 
garments of an elderly female with a very severe look on 
her countenance. ' 

A shriek and a commotion was the result. 

“Quick!” said Dick; “I’m in a great hurry to-night, 
and’if you’ll just contribute something all round l will 
let you off easy. If you refuse, why, I shall be driven to 
the necessity of taking all you have !” 

“ It’s Dick Turpin, said some one inside— “ I know 
it’s Dick Turpin, so the best thing you can do is to spare 
him something all round, and then we shall come to n'o ‘ 
further damage.” 

“ You are quite right,” said Dick, “ and I will give yo'S 
my wurd that for once in a way I will rely upon you# 
generosity, .ue. ** my hat : it has a hole in it, but neve? 
mind that. Pvt what you l ike in it, and give it hack to 
ma V will trouble you for no “re thau like M 
give/ 

The hat was passed round, but a very small amount m-st 
placed in it. 

“Is this all?” said Dick, when it was returned tf 
him. 

“ Yea, all, and pretty well too P* 

I don’t think so. But, however, I gave my word, aal 
I will keep to L, but I’m sadly afraid ctf ne thing?.” 
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,f What’e that ?” asked everybody in a breath. 

“ Why, that yon will be rather late before yon ktrive 
at yonr destination — that’s all. Good night V 

And Dick vanished. 

“ The {Mttrv wretches !” he said. u They don’t aeeervt 
to be treated with consideration 1 However, they will 
wish before long that they had been a little irure gene- 
rous f” 

As ne apoKo he stooped down, and, without an oso ob- 
serving what be was about, he quickly and quietly '’row 
the linch-pin out of one of the hind wneels. 

“Now, coachman,” he said, “you can drive ou to 
London as fast as you like — such a coach as yours is uot 
worth stopping !” 

“Well, we shall see about that,” was the answer, a? 1 the 
coachman gave his horses a smart cut with the vrhip, 
“ Wait till 1 get to London, and if yon don’t have the 
officers after you pretty quick, it will be a very odd thing 
to me ! Aha 1 I will Oh, murder l” 

The ooachman Uttle dreamt of the sudden downfall 
that awaited him. 

He whipped his horses into a gallop, and the wheels of 
the coach performed several revolutions in perfect 
safety. 

But all of a endden the wheel that Dick had tampered 
with went rolling away, and down came the whole equi- 
page with a’tremendous crash. 

“ Serves you right,” said Dick, ns he stood gazing after 
it — “ serve'! yon right! There goes the wheoL by 
Jove I” 

There was rather a steep hill close to the place where 
the accident happened, and away the wheel went rolling 
down it, swaying first to one side and then to the other, 
but yet going at a tremendous rate. 

Then the oaths, and shouts, and screams made up a 
chorus that was truly deateniug. 

The spectacle of a coach lying on its side was a very 
ludicrous, one, and Dick laughed heartily. 

The horses were plunging about in a furious manner, 
and it so happened that the coach itself fell broadside 
across the road, so as almost to block it up. 

A sound in the rear caused Dick to lock behind him, 
and well it was for him that he did so. 

He caught sight of a body of mounted ptNice offhv-w, 
who instantly set up a shout. 

They had been endeavouring to approach him tra per- 
ceived. 

But when they found out that they were seen, they 
cried: 

■ “ Quick — quick ! Down with him if you can 1 He secs 
■ob now ! Quick — quick !” 

To ride along the road in the direction in which the 
officers were coming was of course an impossibility. 

Then on each side of the highway a very tall hedgerow 
bad been planted — so tall, that Dick hesitated to allow 
Black Bess the opportunity of attempting to leap it. 

In front there was the stage-coach lying in a huge mass, 
With the four horses plunging, and kicking, and rolling 
Itbout in every direction. 

Such being the state of affairs, the officers thougnt they 
Lad got the highwayman tolerably secure, and so they 
flushed forward as fast as their horses would carry them. 

They were already within pistol range,, but Dick 
t peedily made up his mind as to the course he should 
jsursue. 

“.Forward. Bess— forward !” he cried. “ Over it, lass ! 
Now ! Hurrah 1” 

Black Bess obeyed him gallantly, for nhe galloped 
iwiftly along the road until she reached the stage-coa’h, 
t-.ien, giving a marvellous spring, she cleared the obstruc- 
tion, and came down safely on the other side. 

The people in the interior of the coach, who had been 
actively engaged in scrambling out of the window, now 
ottered doleful shrieks, for they were afraid of being 
taught by the hoofs of Black Bess. 

The officers, seeing this astonishing leap and hesitating 
to take it themselves, at once brought their pistols to a 
1 vel and fired a volley, which terrified the passengers 
a till more. 

The eBontin^, and scrambling increased in vehemence, 
and end' o Babel of sounds ha/ eurely never been heard 
that hignway before. 

Dick knew he was tolerably safe as scon as bad 
tracked the other side of the coach. 


Accordingly he pulled up, and, wheeling room* vra, 7 ?i] 
his hat derisively at his foes. 

But he perceived by the look of the sky that morning 
was approaching, and he remembered the particular pro 
mise he had made to return before daybreak:. 

Therefore, replacing his hat, he again «nmed Black 
Bess’s head towards London, and, giving ner the impulse 
forward, swe^t down the hill at a furious rate. 

Beaching tw3 bottom, he observed a piece where the 
hedge was of no great height, so he stopped and jumped 
over it. 

Across the meadow, then, Black Bess stretched in 
gallant style, her bounds resembling those of a grey- 
hound. 

The speed was tremendous, and in an incredibly short 
space of time the scene of this last adventure was left 
behind. 

.fust as a faint, dull, leaden-coloured light was begin- 
ning to creep over all things, Dick Turpin trotted slowly 
up the lano leading to the Three Spiderb. 


CHAPTER D'CCLXill. 

SLXTKKN-STRING JACK HAS A RARE ADVENTURE WITH AN 
OLD FARMER ON THE NORTH ROAD. 

While Dick Turpin was engaged in the manner we 
have just been describing, his three companions were 
also occupied with some dangerous aud peculiar adven- 
tures. 

In their expedition we can only follow them singly, 
and we think that Sixteen-String Jack is fairly entitled 
to priority of consideration. 

It will be borne in mind that this v,as the first excur- 
sion he had had upon the highway by himself for a con- 
siderable length of time. 

Remaining cooped up in the inn so long as he had done 
was quite contrary to his inclinations, and therefore he 
! tailed this expedition with delight. 

He chose the nortlierly direction, aud at first did no- 
thing hut allow his horse to gallop along the highway at 
f all speed. 

The exercise was most delightful and inspiriting to 
him. 

On®* again he felt the life-blood grow warm in his 
veins. 

“ I shall look for some more than usually good adven- 
ture to-night,” he said — “ something that will amuse me 
and clear my mind of all the heaviness that encumbers 
it.” 

Having come to this conclusion, and not wishing to 
distress his horse any more than he could help, Sixteen- 
String Jack slackened his speed aud oegau to look around 
him. 

He had got a considerable distance from the inn, and 
therefore he did not fear to engage in an adventure. 

But the high-road un that night appeared to be un- 
usually deserted, and at a gentle trot he rode for some 
considerable distance without perceiving anyone. 

Suddenly, however, a taint sound like that produced by 
a horse’s feet reached his ears, and he listened attentively. 

lie found that he was not mistaken. 

Some one was journeying along before him at a very 
shambling, jog-trot sort ot pace. 

“ That’s a farmer or a grazier on a good, stout cob, I’ll 
be bound!” said Jack, after listening to the sound. “If so, 
I shall be all right, I’ll warrant !” 

Ha quickened his pace slightly, and very soon the 
found he had heard became more and more audible. 

J?hen through the darkness he perceived the black 
of a man seated upon a small but strong-looking 

hoi-ee. 

Hearing Jack approach be looked round apprehensively, 
for in those days all meetings or encounters on the high- 
way were shunned — they generally ended in a disastrous 
manner. 

Bus §ixteen -String Jack put on a pacific demeanour. 

Stratagem, he felt, was more likely to succeed in thus 
case than force, for he came to the conclusion that being 
either farmer or grazier, the stout man was in the habit, of 
travelling much about the oounary, and therefore he 
would be careful to seorote his money. 

in a few moments, Jack managed to put hfmsatf tvbreasl 
with the traveller 
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fib teok olf his hat and bowed, and then, in a gentle, 
per ,uasive voice, said : 

“ Good evening, sir I I *ee you are journeying my way, 
and, to be frank, 1 should be very glad of your soo.ety.” 

't'he stout man made no reply, bnt looked ’ r ‘Usly 

and inquisitively at Jack. 

Tho highwayman continued : 

“ I think it so much better and safer for to ride 
along the highway than one, especially In those tames, 
when Dick Turpin and his band are so much abroad at 
flight.” 

“ Then you are frightened of these highwaymen, are 
you. sir ?” said the stout man. 

u Well, I can’t exactly say that I’m frigntenea,” re- 
turned Sixteen-String Jack, ‘‘but I don’t like them, and 
that’s the truth. When it comes to the parting either 
with your money or your life, you prefer saving tne last 
and delivering up the first.’’ 

“Yes, that’s right enough,” said the stout man, “bnt I 
don't allow tilers to trouble me not a bit — I should think 
mot- indeed !” 

Then,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “you must be one 
of those who can manage to travel about the country 
without much money.” 

“ Well, perhaps that is it ; but if a highwayman was to 
ride up to me to-night I should take it very coolly, I pro- 
mise you.” 

“ Then you are a bold man.” 

“Well, perhaps I am, perhaps I am not; but any way, 

1 should say that I had no money to surrender — at least, 
6o»e worth talking about, and I should tell them they 
could search my pockets if they liked, and if they found 
more than two or three shillings I would eat my 
head.” 

“Well,” said Jack, “ I don’t mind confessing to you 
that it would very seriously disturb and put me about if 
I met with a highwayman, and I sincerely hope that we 
shall not be so unfortunate.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yes; and that was why I wished to avail myself of 
your company if you would not mind, for on this present 
occasion I have no less a sum than seven hundred and 
(iftv pounds.” 

“ That’s a dangerous thing to tell any stranger on rne 
iiigrliwav." said the st, out man. 

“ Well, so H would be, I grant, but. then, I know yon are 
not a highwayman — you look to me like a farmer.” 

“ W ell. yes. that’s partly my profession — I may say that j 
I am hall a farmer, half a grazier. I combine the two, 
you see.” 

“1 thought as much, and you being an honest man, I 
didn’t miiui telling you this. I can assure you, however, 
that it makes me very uncomfortable.” 

“ Well, perhaps it does.” 

“ 1 can assure you it does, because, although this money 
is all 1 possess, and if I lost it I should be utterly ruined, 
et should a highwayman present his pistol to nay breast 
should prefer saving my life to my money.’’ 

“ And if you threw away your life,” said me farmer, 
“you would not save your money then.” 

“No, truly, and that’s why I may say I have been in a 
perpetual tremble ever since 1 started from London, 
though I have come all this way in safety.” 

“Well, I’m going a matter of fifty miles further to a 
place called Dubbleton, if that lies in your way.” 

“ Yes, I shall go past it, and if you will only permit 
me to ride so far in your company I shall esteem it a very 
great favour.” 

“ Oh ! you’re welcome — you’re welcome.” 

“Many thanks, for I think a single highwayman would 
hesitate to attack us if we were both riding toge- 
ther." 

“Yes — I am inclined to think the same, and what’s 
more, I am not afraid o f them in the leapt- -they can do 
their woret” ^ 

" But yon are in a very different position to tayseU," 
said Jack — “you have nothing to lose.” 

“Well, perhaps I have — perhaps 1 haven’t,” wai tka 
replv^k “ But I’ll tell you what.” 

“Why, I have not quenched my thirst since I left 
London, and now I am uncommonly dry. There is a 
-house just round the bend in the road yonder 
’ways make a point of calling The landlord 


is quite a decent fellow, and a friend of mine. PeAapa 
you would like to come in tn« »’• 

“Oh 1 certainly, certainly,” said Jack. “ I am very dry 
indeed, and my horse will be all the better for a mouthful 
of hay and water, though I suppose yon are not going to 
stay very long ?” 

“ No — a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes at the 
most.” i 

“ That s aH vlght then, for I can assure yon I am 
anxious to >o the end of my journey — in fact the 
sooner I do Che better I shall be pleased.” 

“ Well, then, there’s the public-house," said the farmer 
— “The Horns, and yonder is the sign.” 

He pointed while he spoke to an old-fashioned-looking 
public-house a few paces further off down the road. 

Jack hardly knew what to do about entering it with 
ms companion. 

But to refuse would, he knew, provoke immediate sus- 
picion, and if he entered he might be recognised by some- 
one there. 

This last, however, he looked upon as a remote contin- 
gency, and suffered it to trouble him but little. 

Upon pulling up in front of the inn, the ostler came 
forward to take charge of the horses. 

Jack slipped lightly from the saddle. 

But with the fanner, dismounting was a very difficult 
process, and only accomplished after many grunts and 
I groans. 

At last he reached the ground in safety, and then 
walked, or rather waddled, to the inn door. 

Jack could not help gazing at him, his mode of walking 
was so peculiar — but he attributed it to his obesity. 

It rather seemed, however, as though the fanner had 
sat in the saddle so long as to have lost all use and fooling 
in his feet. 

Fortunately the distance he had to walk was not very 
great, and he seated himself with a sigh of relief upon a 
bench that was drawn up near the fire. 

The piece of furniture creaked beneath his weight, bat 
did iot give way. 

J*cA glanced around him, and was pleased to find 
that no other customers were present besides them- 
selves. 

From the manner in which the tables were littered over 
with jugs and pipes, it was pretty clear that people had 
been sitting there very lately. 

But the fact was, it was past the usual hour for the 
country people to assemble, and the house was only kept 
open for the accommodation of such chance travellers who 
might happen to call in while passing. 

Some home-brewed ale was called for, and the farmer 
and Jack sat down opposite each other near the fire and 
talked likp old friends. 

But the discourse -ran chiefly upon highwaymen. 

“Why, bless your life,” said the farmer, “I have been 
stopped more than once or twice, and I have never had 
my money taken from mo !” 

“ But perhaps you never had any for them to take,” 
said Jack, with a laugh. 

“ Oh, yes — I don’t mind telling you how I manage it : 
on all occasions when I have been stopped I have had 
some hundreds with me, but so cleverly hidden that the 
highwaymen have never found it.” 

“ Indeed?” said Jack, growing much interested — “and 
where might that be ?” 

“ Why, I always put the money in my boots — they are 
large, and no one ever thinks of looking for cash in such 
a carious place, and that, I can assure you, is the sole 
reason why I have escaped in safety so far.” 

“Is it indeed ?" said Jack — “ how very strange ! You 
will scarcely believe me, however, when I tell you that 
my seven hundred and fifty pounds, which I have all 
in bank-notes, O actually hidden in the very place you 
mention.” 

“ In your boots ?" 

•Yes — in ray boots.” 

* How strange 1” 

“ It’s a fact, I can assure you." 

Tho tar mer looked rather incredulous, and much dis- 
appointed. 

u j[ didn’t t^ink anyone had laid hold ci that idea 
except myself,” ho said. , ^ . 

u Well I have adopted it,” said Jack, and h you aha? 
will pull off my tx ots <*1 P rove l**” 
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CHAPTER DOCLXXIIL 

eixisrai-araara jack eases the old jarmbb op his 
rXOOKFOeXABL% BIDING Boon, BUT B TOFORTtJjr ATELT 

mrumcD of his hobsk by the poucb offices.^. 
Jack stooped down, as though he fully intended to pull 
off bu> boots and convince the fanner that he spoke the 
truth. 

But before venturing to do so he glanced behind him, 
and rery fortunately a stranger oazne into the room and 
•at down. 

Jack put bis finger by tbs side of bis nose. 

“ Hush !" he said— ■“ we don’t know who that may be 
f on will have to take my word for it now, but it's a fact, 
I assure you." 

It was very amusing to watch the fanner’s aisappoint- 
nent, however. 

It was quite evident that concealing his money fn hi* 
X*. KIl -Paac* Bass. 

So. 1G1. 


boct3 was quite an original idea with him, and h« *»®t 
vexed to find that anyone else bad thought of the same 
thing. 

That such actually was the case he could now no longer 
doubt ; but, strange as it may seem, ho did not care haif 
so much about Jack’s society as he had douc. 

The man who had arrived called for souse ale and sat 
down peaceably enough. 

But Jack did not continue the conversation, nor w*s 
the fanner inclined to do so; and at length, having 
finished his iug, he rose. 

“ Coma,” he said — “ it’s time we started on again." 

“Quite time,” said Jack, preparing to follow nim. 

While doing so fie watched the old farmer with a 
critical eye. 

He observed that he walked with as much difScnltjr 
as ever, his feet being placed very slowly and gently upoa 
the grened. 
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* Be has meaey iti his boots,* Jack mentally remarked" 
to I feel sore of it, by the way ho treads. What a joko ! 
I wiil fcave it, as sure as I’m a highwayn.au !” * 

Little dreaming of the danger he wa.i in, oi that he 
had disclosed his secret to one from when he ought to 
have guarded it most zealously, the tarraer waddled out 
to the front of the Inn, and with very grs»t trouble 
managed to seat himself on the back of his cot 

At last the mounting process was completed. a«d Jack 
nimbly and lightly sprang into the saddle. 

“Ah!” said the fanner, with a sigh of env,, "1 wish 
I could do 'hat? Why, you are as spry as a harle- 
quin !” 

“T don’t curry quife so much flesh as you do,” said 
Jack, with a laugh. “But then, you know, I am a young 
man, and have to work hard for my living.” 

“ Well, 1 can't help thinking,” said the farmer, as they 
rode away, “ how very strange it is that, you should Lave 
thought of hiding your money in your boots.” 

“ Well, it is singular, but before I started I wondered 
where I could put my bank-notes for safety, and while I 
was wondering, in came the waiter, bringing in ray 
boots. I was putting them on, when I thought how 
very easily I could fold up my notes and stuff thorn in so 
that they would bo secure ; and no sooner did the idea 
strike me than 1 carried it into effect.” 

“ Well,” said the farmer, “ that’s my secret, end when 
1 have been searched by the highwaymen, they have 
found nothing in my pockets, but of course they nevor 
thought of pulling off ray boots to find whether I had 
any money there or not.” 

“ No, I should think not! The highwaymen would be 
cleverer fellows than I taka them to be if they should 
think of such a thing!” 

“ Well, then, I don’t see that you have any causa for 
alarm. If w e are stopped you must treat the matter in- 
differently, and say you have no money ; they will ask 
to search yon, and you must submit without dread. They 
will then ride off, arid your wealth will he eecure.” 

“ I sincerely hope it will !” said Jack. 

In such-like conversation as this the time was whiled 
away as they journeyed onward. 

Jack was only looking for some favourable spot in 
order to carry his design into execution. 

At last, coming to a very dark and lonely place in the 
road, he said : 


“ Well, I should think, if there are any highwaymen 
about, they will attack us somewhere hero. I don’t half 
like riding through such a dark shadow.” 

“No; it is the most unpleasant bit of road there is, 
and it was here I was stopped on both occasions.” 

“Well, then,” said Jack, “judging from that, I should 
not wonder if you are stopped here again.” 

“ No, nor I. But I am indifferent about it.” 

Jack laughed to himself, and felt carefully fur Lis 
pistol. 

The farmer did not observe what ho was about, so 
the highwayman was able to grasp his weapon se- 
curely. 

When in the darkest part of the road, Jack turned 
round, and pressed the muzzle of his pistol against the 
farmer’s cheek. 

it bunk deeply into the soft fat. 

“Do you feel that?” said Jack, in short sharp, sudden 
tones, very different to those in which he had previously 
t-puken. 

“ Fes, 1 feel it plain enough — what is it ?” 

“A pistol!” replied Jack. “And if you offer to call 
out, or speak above a whisper, and if you don’t pull your 
torse up at this moment, 1 will fire , and the pt.-;to! is so 
well loaded that I know it will oarry the top of your head 

eft 1” 

The farmer was completely paralysed with fright. 

As Boon as he heard this dreadful threat, he pulled up 
Lis horse, and sat trembling and shaking like a huge lump 
of idly, and quite unable to speak. 

Jack nimbly dismounted from his steed. 

“Now, then, my friend,” he cried, “I am going to find 
out what you have got in your boots.” 

“ Murder !” 

“ If you say that again I will fire, and your life will to 
at on end !” 

The farmer groaned dismally. 

**I told you,” said Jack, ' ‘ ’hat I thought you would 


very likely be stopped here for the third time, and so JO* 
are, Now, then, off with your boot !” 

The farmer made a faint resistance, but very faint, for 
he was overawed by Jack’s pistol. 

Some violent tugging was required to pull off tks fenge 
riding-boot that lie wore. 

But at last Jack fairly succeeded. 

“Now for the prize!” he said, and while he spoke he 
} *urpcd the hoot sole uppermost, and gave it a good shak- 
ing 

Quite a snowor of gold was then poured forth, and it 
would seem that the fanner had actually t laced as many 
guineas as ho could at the bottom of his boots, and then 
filled some little bags that he had mado in the lining. 

lie groaned when he heard his money fall with metallic 
chink on to the highway. 

“ Now for the other boot l” said Jack. “It’s very odd 
to me if that hasn’t got the most in it. Take care ! You’d 
better not try any fun, or else I’ll shoot you first and pull 
your boot off afterwards ! But, in either case, off the boot 
must come, so I will leave you to take your choice." 

After many more struggles Jack got this boot off, but 
no sooner was it In his hands than Le said »• 

“ Now bo off with you ! I have done with you ! Make 
haste !” 

“ But uiy boots ?" 

“ Oh, bother your boots J What do yon want with 
them if they have no money in them ? Be quick, I 
. say !” 

Jacl raised his pistol, and gave th& farmer’s cob a 
sharp blow with the butt-end of it. 

He flung up his heels at once, and then away he went 
at a plunging gallop that must have inconvenienced the 
rider exceedingly, and which threatened every moment to 
dislodge him from the saddle, and pitch him to the 
earth. 

Jack laughed so heartily over this adventure and the 
manner in which he had outwitted the farmer that he 
was fairly compelled to put down the boot and hold his 
sides. 

But aware that it would be dangerous to Unger in that 
spot very long, he quickly picked the boot up again, and 
emptied it. 

Then, stooping down, he gathered all the money from 
the ground. 

For the most it was In gold, though there were a few 

bank-notes. 

While thus engaged, Jack heard distinctly the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs, and by their regularity be concluded 
that police ofiicers in rather strong numbers must be ap- 
proaching. 

“Confound them!” he said. “What a rate they are 
coming at 1 Why didn’t they wait a moment, longer? I 
shall hardly have time to pick up this gold." 

Indeed, it did not seem as though he would have time, 
but Jack continued his task with very great composure, 
although the officers were frightfully close at hand. 

But he knew that he would always be laughed at if he 
galloped off and left his booty on the highway behind 
him, so he made all speed to cram it into his pockets. 

At length the last coin was picked up, and then Le 
found that the officers were almost upon him. 

“ Surrender 1 You are our prisoner !” 

“Shoot him!” added anotbor voice. 

“Down with his horse!” cried another. “Don’t let 
him meunt 1 If lie does, he will be off !” 

Several such cries as these were raised by the police, 
but Jack maintained his calmness admirably. 

With one bound he seated himself firmly in the saddle, 
and then, turning his horse’s head towards the hedgerow, 
he plunged tha spurs deeply into its fianks. 

“ Ho’U be off -he’ll bo off !” cried the officers. “ Fire- 
fire 1 Down with him 1 Shoot him — shoot him or his 
horse— it doesn’t mra'ter which 1” 

A volley wan Cred, and Jack’s horse gave ts tremeudoas 
bound forward. • 

But as for the highwayman himself, h» did net believe, 
that ho had been struck by any of the bullets. 

With loud shouts and cries, tht> otli :ors commenced a 
pursuit. 

They leaped over the hedge in capital stylo, ami, from 
their manner, it was evident they intended to givs* tos 
highwayman a hard ruD for liis life. 

But their corn age and perseverance were kept «p by U» 
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ooliaf that one of the bullets had wounded th. highway- 
Etan’e hoive, s j- 

This belief, unfortunately was but too wel grounded. 
Jack noticed that his horse bounded over the meadow 
in a strange, erratic, spasmodic fashion ; and while he woo 
wondering whether the creature was severely hurt, Its 
tegs gave way beneath it, and it fell, as if stricken by- 
lightning, upon the soil turf in the meadow. 

To disengage himself from the stirrups was to Jock the 
work of a'momeut. 

His horse was dead, or nearly so, and it was use less to 
waste another thought upon him — he must bend his 
energies to making hfs own escape. . , 

Accordingly, he ran off as fast as his legs would carry 
Him aurcss vhe meadows. 

But he stood a poor chance of escape, for eurely the 
officers’ horses would gallop faster than he could run 
In a moment afterwards they came up to the spot 
where Jack's horse had fallen, and then they a!] gave vent 
to a simultaneous shunt of exultation. 

“ Hurrah !” they said. “ His horse is down — it’s a case 
with him now ! Be quick 1 Yonder he goes, across the 
meadow ! There — .here 1 Be quick 1 We are bound to 
have him — he cannot possibly escape now !” 


CHAPTER DCCLXXIV. 

SIXTEEN- STRING JACK ENDEAVOURS lO FIND A FLACK OF 
KEFt'GE FROM 1113 PURSUERS. 

Sixteen-String Jack heard the exultant shouts and 
cries of his foes, but so far from being disheartened 
thereby, he only compressed Lis teeth closer toget her, and 
prepared himself to make a yet greater effurt to escape. 

The manner in which ho bounded over the fields was 
truly surprising. 

Even the officers, although mounted, could not diminish 
the distance that was at first between them. 

It was not likely, however, that Jack could maintain 
his start for any length of time. 

His powers of endurance while running at such a 
furious rate would very quickly be exhausted. 

He knew this well, and therefore looked all around him 
in the hope of being able to perceive some place of 
refuge. 

Yet, what place could there be that would afford him a 
protection from his foes ? 

They were behind him in such overwhelming numbers 
that it would be folly to attempt to stavd at be> and sho w 
them fight. 

His odIv chance — aud that was a very poor one indeed 
— was, if Le should be able while favoured by the dark- 
ness and obscurity of the night, to secrete himself some- 
where out of the sight of the otiieers. 

It was in search of some such place that Sixtec-u-Striog 
lack looked round. 

But he saw nothing save one building that stood at no 
groat distance, 

Thia was the only object upon which his eyes rested, 
excepting trees, and meadows, and the like, none of which 
afforded him the slightest chance cf concealment. . 

But, then, in this house it was doubtlnl whether he 
would be able to get out of the way of his foes ; they 
would surely track him there, and lie inhabitants would 
oe most unlikely to secrete him and declare he was not 
there. 

Panting for breath, with his heart beating painfully, and 
e7ery vein in his body throbbing, Sixteen-Strmg Jack 
aiade all tLese reflections as he bounded on. 

But as there was no other place towards which to fly 
except the house that we have mentioned, of course he 
bent his steps towards it. 

And yet, if the truth must be told, it was more on tne 
impulse of tho moment than upon reflection that ho thus 
shaped his course. 

He crouched down as low on the grass as he could, so 
as to render himself less conspicuous to his pursuers. 

And this proceeding certainly bewildered his pursuers, 
for ouce or twice they got off his track, aud galloped iu a 
wrong direction. . m. 

This was very favourable to the highway man — la fact, 
It wat» greater good fortune than he ©culd have hoped 
tor. 

‘Phe house to .nhich we have alluded stoed by itself, 


and was surrounded by a small garden, that w ts bounded 
" i*y a low palhade. 

Upon reaching this, Sixteen-String Jack cleared it at a 
bound, and then ran hastily to the front of she house. 

He was quite breathless when he reached it, and he 
grasped ono of the stone pillars that form* d a support to 
the portico with a sensation of groat relief 

Foi a moment or so his brain epun round, but, master- 
ing this feeling, be again looked attentively about him on 
all tide* 

His first glance was given to the officers. 

He could perceive their dusky forms some distance off 
..cross the meadows, but evidently galloping at full speed 
towards the ho»se. 

Jack tnoKght if he could only enter somewhere 
and lie down out of sight ho should escape notice. 

In fact, this was his only chance, and therefore he 
began to wonder which would be the easiest and 
r« adiest way of entering the house without creating an 
alarm. 

The front door was fast, so it was useless to attempt to 
think of entering in that direction. 

But at the side of the portico some trelliswork had 
been placed, and up this various trailing plants wore 
growing. 

Over the portico was a window, and Jack thought if he 
could only manage to climb up by this trelliowork that 
the window would euable him to gain the house 
easily. 

To make such a reflection as this and to set about 
carrying it into effect were simultaneous things. 

With an agility of which he might have been justly 
proud, Jack climbed up, and then crouched down on the 
upper part of the portico. 

From this -window there came a very faint, subdued 
light, and in making this discovery, Jack’s heart sank 
wilhin him. 

The blind. was drawn down, so he could not see into tho 
room ; but upon closer examination, he luckily found that 
the blind was not drawn quite down to the bottom. 

A little crevice was left, through which he could 
peep. 

Gazing in, he beheld a'large-sized room, that was dimly 
lighted by a small taper that was standing on a table. 

Ranged along all sides cf this room, however, were 
many small beds, somewhat resembling those that may bo 
seen in a hospital or in barracks. 

But these beds looked of a better quality, and they were 
all furnished with snow-whito drapeiy,* that gave the 
room a very chaste and elegant appearance. 

Thi3 was about all that Jack 6a w. 

But yet it enabled him to come to a tolerably correct 
conclusion. 

“ This is a boarding school,” he said — “that must be it, 
and this is one of the sleeping chambers. Now, if I can 
enter hpre unheard, or if I can get tho pupils to conceal 
me all will bo well ; at any rate, 1 will try.” 

It must be borne in mind that all this occurred very 
speedily indeed — in fact, with that rapidity of which 
thought alone is capable. 

Yet, short as the time had been, it had enabled the 
police officers to get from the meadows close to the pali- 
sadings surrounding the garden of tho school-house. 

If Jack was to enter at all he must be speedy. 

To his great joy, he discovered something that Lad 
previously escaped his notice. 

This was, that the window had been opened a little 
way at tho top, doubtless for the purpuse of ventilation. 
Perhaps it was done unconsciously; at any rate, the 
window was open, aud cousequently unfastened. 

To raise the lower sash took Jack only a second, 
though he was careful not to make any more noise than 
he could help. 

Then be gently stepped on to the dressing-table that 
was placed close to th« window, and drew the sash down 
again. 

Scarcely had he done this than seme one said, in a female 
voice : 

“ What’s that ?” 

Jack crouched down at once 

.. “ 1 am sure I saw son.etkirg I” said tho same voice. 
“ Don't scream, anybody, because if yon do. yon know, 
we shad have the old gorgon at ouce !’’ 

“ But what did yon see. Julia ?” said another rodeo. 
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‘Hash! — don't ryeek so loud, or else we shell be 
beard !” - 

*• Bat what was it ?” ran in a whfcpfr. all round the 
room, and it was evident that the light sleepers were all 
aroused. 

“ I don’t know,” said the first speaker, “ bnt it looked *0 
me like a man stepping down off the dressing-table into 
the room.” 

At this announcement there was an hums Jiftts oornmo- 
tion. 

But it was subdued instantly. 

Ii they had not dreaded the consequences; such start- 
ling intelligence as this would have brought a stream to 
some of their lips. 

Bnt the fact was, that, not long before, one of the girls 
had declared in the night that she saw a ghost, and all the 
others shrieked out accordingly, whereupon the school- 
mistress chastised them so severely that they never thought 
of making such an uproar again. 

Sixteen-String Jack no sooner found where he was and 
by whom he was surrounded than a sensation of thank- 
fulness came over his heart. 

He fully believed that he was safe. 

In a low, whispering voice, he ventured to speak : 

“Ladies— dear young ladies,” he began, “don’t scream 
or call out— pray don’t. If you do, you will cause my 
death 1” 

The temptation to scream was, however, very strong 
indeed. 

But they thought of their governess, and the inclina- 
tion was subdued in an instant. 

“ I am here hiding from my foos, who are thirsting for 
my blood,’’ said Jack. “I ought to tell you first that 
1 am a young nobleman, but that, unfortunately, I was 
drawn into a duel, and, having elain my adversary, I have 
been forced to fly for my life.” 

It is impossible to describe the effect that this announce- 
ment made. 

In their excitement, the young ladies one and aH sat 
bolt upright In bed, and gazed at the intruder. 

Their eyes were all accustomed to the semi-darkness 
that filled the room, and therefore they made out the form 
of Hixteeu-String Jack with tolerable ease. 

It is hard to say what turn events would have taken at 
this juncture but for a loud hammering and knocking at 
the front door of the house. 

So alarming was the sound, and so suddenly did it come 
upon all their ears, that, forgetting all notions of precau- 
tion, they set up a succession of shrieks, and drew the 
bedclothes over their faces. 

The calm, subdued voioe is which Sixteen-String Jack 
spoke reached their ears notwithstanding. 

“Now, my dear young ladies,” he said, “ it rests with 
you whether I escape or whether I am slain ! These men 
are here, and their intention is, if they can find me, to 
drag me off to prison, and afterwards put me to an igno- 
minious death. I know if I am captured I must be 
executed ; and that is such a disgrace, that I have deter- 
mined to resist to the last, so I shall be probably pierced 
with a bullet or cut down with a sword before your very 
eyes.” 

This idea was a areadful one to the minds of the young 
echool-girls, and they forgot all their alarm in the intense 
and breathless interest with which they listened to what 
Sixteen-String Jack said. 

They were all filled with romantic notions, which they 
bad derived from a flve-volumed novel that one of the 
girls had emuggUid into the school, and whioh contained 
a lively account of various young and handsome noble- 
men unjustly pursued and punished for things they were 
not guilty at, or which were altogether venia' 


CHAPTER DOOLXXV 

I an FOUCE OFFICERS fKARCTI THE SCHOOC-HOTWB, 

'■»K FOR THK KEY OF THE CUPBOARD Hi WHICH KCTUCI- 
STRING JACK IS CONCEALED. 

ciXTKEN-SrRtNG Jack was well uware that, if he could 
only excite in their breasts a feeling of romantic genc-osity, 
he should be quite safe. 

Therefore he continued : 

“ You heard those sounds— that loud knocking at the 
door? Hark! there It is again 1 Can you guoss the 
eause of it ? It is the men of whom I have spoken — the 


officers of justice, wW, having Indeed me hem, are 
clamouring for admission.” 

“ Oo away 1” mid a voice. “ Why don’t yos go away I 
Make haste 1” 

“I am afraid," said Jack, “if I tried to do so, that I 
should only precipitate my fate. Now I feel that I 
have a chance of safety." 

“ What is it ?’’ said some one, in a whisper, anxiously 

“ Let me conoeal myself somewhere in this room— no 
matter where— and if you are asked, say that you have no* 
seen anything of me, and that you are quite certain I ad 
not here. Promise to do that, my dear young ladies, and 
my life is saved, the generosity of a nobleman will alw&yt 
be yours, and I will promise you that I shall make yuti 
some day or other, a substantial recognition of your kind' 
ness. Say will you conceal me or not ? Ton must makf 
up your minds quickly, or it will be too late 1” 

The noise of the opening of the front door now came 
quite plainly to the *?ars of all, and there immediately 
ensued among the girls a very anxious and serious dis- 
cussion. 

“ Let him hide in the large cupboard,” said some one. 
“ Do hide him 1 Think how dreadful it would be if he was; 
killed here before our eyes. And besides, who can tell what 
his kindness may prompt him to do for us in return ?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, overhearing this suggestion, “you 
can conceal me anywhere you like, and I will grant any 
favour that you may like to ask— I assure you I will upon 
my word of honour as a nobleman 1” 

“ But what would be said,” cried another, “ if it was 
discovered we had hidden a man in our room ? What a 
scandal it would be 1” 

This appealed to the feelings of all instantly, 

“I didn’t think about that,’’ said Sixteen-String Jack. 
“ It was selfish and foolish of me, but I forgot it. Don’t 
trouble yourselves any further about me — I am not worthy 
another thought Lie down quietly and close your eyes — 
my life will soon be over, for I will rush unarmed upon 
my foes 1” 

This was such a dreadful idea that the young ladies 
could not bear to entertain it at all, and Jack found that 
it was a point that told more in his favour than anything 
else. 

“ Gel into the cupboard,” cried several, “ and hide youi 
self there ! If you will close the door we will come and 
lock It and then they will never think that you are 
there." 

“ A thousand thanks, dear girls !” said Jack. “ I wish I 
could requite you for your kindness !” 

Time was now pressing, for a great confusion of voice 
and trampling of feet could be heard below. 

Jack saw the cupboard to which they alluded, and, open- 
ing the door, concealed himself in It without difficulty. 

Drawing the door close, he whispered : 

“Now, then, if you will lock the door and take away 
the key, and declare that you have never heard or seen 
anything of me, I shall consider I am quite safe. I wish 
I could make an offer of my love and coronet to you all ; 
but, unfortunately, that is impossible !” 

This was another dazzling idea, and the young ladies 
were all so overpowered by it that several seconds elapsed 
before one of them could venture to slip out of the bed 
and turn the key in the look. 

But during those few seconds the idea occurred to all 
of them in a moment, as if communicated by an electric 
spark, that the one who performed this se vioe for the 
fugitive nobleman would be the one for whom he would 
entertain the greatest regard, and to whom he would be 
most likely to offer his hand in marriage. 

The result of this similarity of feeling was rather ludi- 
crous, and well-nigh caused Jack’s discovery. 

As if actuated by one Impulse, they all sprang from 
their beds together, and rushed towards' the cupboard. 

Of course, those who were nearest stood the best chance, 
!>u» on# who had first of all made the proposition 
was fortunate «gh to secure possession of the key. 

“ There," she said, b**e it. sud who is better an- 
titled to it, I should like to k^owf Oh, goodness, here 
they come !” 

The sound of footsteps just outside the chamber doot 
struck them all with a kind of panic, and such a scram- 
bling to return to their beds had surely never been before 
witnessed 

They did not attempt to draw the clothes property ovas 
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them before the door wee flung open, end e voice said, in 
sharp tones of wperity : 

“ It is naonst reus — it is disgraceful — It shall never be 
permitted ! Ton ought to be ashamed of yourselves, one 
end all ! I shell lie ruined — quite ruined, for who would 
send their gii Is to my school after such a night’s w-^~k as 
this?” v- 

“The gorgon,” thought Jacx, aa Sts s^wed himself 
down still closer in the cupboard. ** 

“ Well, ma’am,” said a gruff voioe, “how can we Help 
it ? ' Didn’t I explicate to you as plain as anybody could 
explicate that we had traced the villain to this very 
house ? We’re quite sure he must be hidden in it soirse- 
where ; and if yon obstruct us in the execution of cur 
duty it will be at your own peril !” 

“ But it iB impossible,” said the schoolmistress, attain. 
“ How could anj one have got into the house without being 
heard ? I am obliged to sleep light — very light — and if so 
much as a mouse had stirred I should have awoke, so I 
tell you again I am quite sure he is not here !” 

“Well, ma’am,” said the officer, doggedly, “we must 
satisfy ourselves upon that point by making a search.” 

“But don’t you know, you profane man, that this is the 
room where aU my pupils sleep ? I dare say, if the truth 
was known, you would be very glad of the opportunity 
to search there.” 

“ Well, ma’am, all I can say is, one place to me is just 
the same as another ; so let us have no further words 
about it 1” 

“ But,” said the schoolmistress, “ how many of you will 
be required to make this search? Wouldn’t it do for one 
to come in and look round, because I am quite sure he is 
not in here ?” 

“ Oh yes, that will do !” said the one in command. “ I 
will go in with you and look round ; but don’t you be 
afrai' i for if he is there and tiles to escape I 6hall bring 
him down with a bullet I” 

All this was distinctly heard, not only by Sixteen- 
String Jack, but by all the girls in the dormitory, and 
some slight, muffled screams escaped their lips. 

It will be noticed that all that had been said by the 
police officers tended to confirm the story Sixteen-String 
Jack had told. 

It was not once mentioned that they were in se&roh of 
a highwayman. 

The door was now opened, and the schoolmistress, with 
her garments huddled about her In a very singular 
fashion, and carrying a candle in her hand, entered the 
apartment. 

She was followed by the officer of police, upon whose 
features was a broad grin, for the wnole scene amused 
him vastly. 

The girls pretended to be all In a very bad way indeed, 
and by common consent drew the clothes over their heads 
and trembled. 

That is, there was one exception, and this was the bold 
young lady who had fastened Jack in the cupboard, aud 
who still held the^key in her hand. 

She sat bolt upright in bed, staring about her, for which 
she was severely reprimanded by the gorgon. 

The officer glanced around him. 

AU was peacefulness and quiet, and he did not believe 
for a moment that It would be possible for anyone to 
enter the room without attracting the attention of some 
one of the persons in it. 

But seeing that this young lady was awake, he ad- 
dressed himself to her. 

“ Beg pardon,” he cried, “ for disturbing y our night’s 
rest, miss; but would you be so kind as tr say whether 
you have been a 1 armed by anyone com^ag into thi" 
room ?” 

“ Oh yes, I have.” 

“ You have ?" _ 

“Yes — I most certainly have.” 

The officer looked triumphantly and exultingly at the 
schoolmistress, as he said : 

“ Now, ma’am, we shaU hear some thing febout it, I 
rather think.” 

“You impertinent hussy!” cried the schoolmistress, 

“ but I’ll serve you out for this ! How dare you scan- 
dalise my whole establishment by such unseemly con- 
duct !” 

Upon this rebuke, the young lady shrank down fn bed 
tgern 


“ Come, come,” said the officer — " just please to tell 
who has alarmed you by entering the room ? I insist 
upon knowing, so speak at once 1” 

“Don’t you know ?” 

“ No, of course I don’t, or I should hardly take tne 
trouble to ask the question. Be quick, for every moment 
S3 of importance !” 

“ Well, then,” was the reply, “ I have be-TB very much 
alarmed, and bo have we all.” 

“ Yea — yea “ 

“ By your sudden entrance at this time of night along 
with our governess.” 

The police officer rapped out an oath. 

The young lady squealed, and the gorgon sat down on 
the side of a bed, quite overcome with horror at such 
a desecration. 

“You profane wretch!” she said, “why don’t you 
search, and make haste out of this room ? I believe it is 
only a pretext on your part, and I will take care to report 
you to your superior officers 1” 

The police officer muttered something that was not 
very polite, but it was too indistinct to be audible. 

“ What's in this cupboard ?” he cried, suddenly pointing 
at it with his cutlass— “ what’s in it, I say?” 

The young lady mad 3 no reply. 

She could not, for terror made her completely dumb. 

She concluded at once that the young nobleman’s fate 
was sealed. 

“ Well, well soon see,” said the officer, going towards 
it, and attempting to open the door. 

Put he found that it hud been secured. 

“ What do you want there ?” cried the governess, in 
shrill tones. 

“ W hy, to look in, to be sure !” 

“Well, then, why don’t you?” 

Because it’s locked.” 

“ Of course it’s locked,” was the reply. “ I should not 
wonder if the man you want has not come into this room 
without any of these eighteen young ladies seeing him, 
and then have slipped into the cupboard and locked him- 
self inside ! I shouldn’t wonder at all — in fact, I cousider 
it very likely indeed.” 


CHAPTER DCCLXXV1. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK AND THE PUPILS ARE AHutKMEH 
BY THE SUDDEN ENTRANCE OF THE GOVERNESS. 

Thb officer muttered something again, and this time 
rather louder, so that all could tell that it wus nothing 
complimentary. 

The scornful manner in which the schoolmistress spoke 
vexed him exceedingly, while, at the same time, it made 
him conscious of the folly of seeking there for the mac 
he wanted. 

lie must be concealed upon some other part of the pre- 
mises. 

Sixteen-String Jack, however, felt very far from com- 
fortable in his present position. 

He knew that, to make the best of it, the chances were 
about equal whether the police officer insisted upon hav- 
ing the key or not. 

If he bud done so, of course hfs discovery and capture 
were certain. 

But this danger pissed away, Jack escaping by what 
may truly be termed a hair’a-breadth. 

In passing out of the room, however, the officer could 
not resist glancing all around him, and peeping iuto all 
the corners, as though there was in his mind some secret 
conviction, or as if some instinct had told him that the 
highwayman was there. 

But he passed out of the room, and the door wae closed 
behind him. 

Now was the time, Sixteen-String Jack thought, for his 
greatest danger. 

The young ladies might be incautious enough to com- 
mence a conversation, and of course he would be the sub- 
ject of it 

If any portion of it was overheard either by tne officers 
or the schoolmistress, they would rush in, and drag him 
from his hiding-place. 

But the girl who had already shown herself to hove a 
mind readier to act than any of her companions again 
made her superiority in this respect manifest 

“ Hush !” she said, in a fatut whisper, but wMcb was 
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nevertheless audible all over the room — “ hush 1 Praj 
dou’t speak a word, or else we shall be overheard ! Per- 
haps they are only listening outsioe the door. &’ow, 
ve must wait onty t:b are quite certain tfea* they hav-^ ill 
gone.” . . ■ . . • - • v ,, ^ 

Jack heard this ~Msper, and he lolt a thriiS of de- 
light. , • 

The danger he so much dreaded paea&^ ®>iray like the 
former oue. 

The idea ihat their much-dreaded rc| vlrnte tr&gtt ini^l.t 
be listening outside the door served to uefc>r %] 
speaking a single word. , 

They well knew, from former experience, tL*t their 
governess was quite capable of such an act as whti : .nd 
so they »«re silent accordingly. 

But their hearts beat at a most alarming rate as they 
sat up in bed listening to what was going on below. 

The officers woro searching about everywhere, ai_d 
poking into every nook and corner — of course without 
the slightest success. 

There was just this danger, if the highwayman had but. 
thought of it." „ 

In making their investigations, they might be able to 
trace his footsteps up to the house, and in climbing up 
the pillar of the portico he may have made certain marks, 
or scratches that would arouse their suspicions. 

In that case, his position was very ticklish. 

Indeed, the search continued for some time, and. all the 
while the governess assailed them with a continual string 
of abuse, 

. She called them by almost all names, and uttered all 
manner of threats as to what she should do in conse- 
quence. 

But the officers stood her abuse manfully enough, though 
it only enraged her the more to find that so little notice 
was taken of her words. 

At last, however, there was not a room in the school- 
house that the officers had not been in and soarchod 
thoroughly. 

' They were then forced to come to the uncomfortable 
conclusion that they had made a sad mist alio. 

The highwayman had certainly not taken refuge there, 
or else they would have found him beyond all doubt. 

They thought they had missed him, and, in conse- 
quence, he was miles off by that time. 

“ We are done again !” said the leader of the tioop, as 
he passed out into the garden and had the door of the 
schoulkouse banged behind him. “ I made sure we 
should have him this time, but it’s no go ! It was you, 
Jenkins, that said you saw him leap over the palings!" 

! * It was, sir," said a voice, “ and I verily believe I did 
see him I l nught have been mistaken, though, but I 
don’t think it 1” 

“ If he Bid, all I can say is, he must have hidden him- 
self somewhere else, and while we have been poking about 
che house he must have taken himself off, and is by this 
time iu a place of security.”. 

There was a strong degree ol probability about tiiis as- 
sertion, ami the officers did not hesitate to believe it, al- 
though their diasppoiutmeut was great iu the extreme. 

It did indeed seem extraordinary that, alter depriving 
the high way rnau of his horse, he should actually escape 
them. 

Leaving them in the garden, however, to take whatever 
steps hey might judge prudent, we will return to Six- 
teen-String Jack. 

The front door was heard to be banged shut with 
great violouce, and the girl with the key said : 

“Oil, how thankful 1 am ! What an escape! They 
are gone — positively gone ! It is an escape Indeed 1” 

“ Be cautious !” said Jack, iu a low voice, winch sounded 
strange and muliled coming from the cupboard. “ Wait 
until your governess and the remainder ol the household 
bwve retired tc rest. Then, and not til) then, will it be 
safe for me to emerge and to . thank you for your great 
kindness in having saved my life. Yon see that what I 
told you was perfectly, true." 

“ Hush — hu^L , " said the young girl. “I believe I 
beard some oms 1” 

All were silent immediately, and assumed listening atti- 
tudes. y* g _ I 

B ' vt the silence that prevailed was not broken In upon 
By any sound, so they concluded that she must ha ? 9 fcwn 


In this manner some time passed — not very long cer- 
tainly, though to the pupils, owing to the state of so* 
pense they were in, it, seemed an. age. 

..’At last, however, Sixteen-String Jack believed that it 
would bt prudent t6 emerge from his nucoinfortable 
hiding-place. 

Accordingly, he tapped slightly on the panel of the 
deor, and said* “ , 

“ Open — cqLts ! Let me out 1 It trill be quite safe tc 
do so now 1”, - , , . ’ 

The young lady with the key was now in a little bit of 
a difficulty. ., ... . , . ; . . .. • ... . ^ . 

But slipping out of bed, she tapped in return upoa the 
cupboard door, and, placing her lips close to the L-'yhoie, 
said; - ... , „ , ... if ■■ ;/. ■ 

4 P romise rae not to open the door as soon as I unlock 
it ! Wait until I give you permission I” 

“ Certainly I” replied Jaca, “I am entirely at your 
commands, and any command you may choose to give me 
I shall unhesitatingly obey.” 

Upon receipt of *his assurance, the young lady with- 
out further hesitation unlocked the cupboard doorj and 
then sprang quickly into bod. 

“How you can open!” sh» said. 

lack pushed open the door a little way, and listened. 

But, reassured by the silence that continued to prevail, 
he ventured to emerge/ 

The very greatest degree of curiosity to gaze upon 
him took possession of all the young girls. :• ? 

“ You have saved my life," said Jack, in tones of un- 
feigned sincerity, 41 and I am thankful to you for it ; l 
wish I could reward you in sortie suitable manner ; but, 
as you find, I am a fugitive, and for 3ome tinie to come I 
shall have much difficulty in keeping mysejl clear of the 
police officers, so what reward 1 can give you or what re- 
turn I cau make I know not.” - - ? 

“ We don’t want anything,” said a chorus of voices, in 
suppressed toues — “ we dou’t want anything, only to learn 
that you are safe. Make haste and lly while you have 
the opportunity!” 

“ I will,” said Jack, “ for there may bo great danger in 
lingering here I should like; however, to give you some 
token by which to remember me, but, alas f I have no- 
thing.” 

P here was a silence at this, from which it may be in- 
terred that they would have been glad to receive a souvenir 
of some kind. 

Jack turned, however, to the one who had beeu of so 
much assistance aud service to him. 

He approached near enough to take her hand, and then, 
bending forward suddenly, ho kissed her. 

“There,” he said, “that’s the ouiy return I can make 
—that’s the only thing I cau leave behind bid by which 
you cau remember me.” 

The young lady screamed, for she was taken by sur- 
prise, aud tho cry was bchoed by the others. 

Tuen the door was suddenly burst open, and in rushed 
tho schoolmistress,, with her apparel in a still greater con- 
dition of disorder than before. 

“Oh, mercy 1” she shrieked — “have mercy upon us! 
The world is coming to an end ! That ever I should have 
lived to see euch.a day as this! King the alarm beil! 
Murder — murder! Where are the police? Fetch them 
— here ho is !” 

Jack was so startled by this sudden apparition, aud by 
its grotesque appearance, that he was uot so quick iu bis 
action as he generally was. 

But happening to be near tho bed, he seized ono of tho 
pillows upon it, and flung It with full .force at the gover- 
ness, and with such accuracy of aim that it sent her. 
back wards at once, aud she foil w ith a crash to tho 
floor. 

In a moment he was by her side. 

Over her head the governess wore a email shawl or 
handkerchief, aud this Jack Seized, rolled up rapidly in 
the shape of a rope, aud tied over her mouth; »o 
that making any further sound was quite out of tha 
question. . 

She shook her fists defiantly and threateningly. 

Jack stood ovet her, and said, in in impressive voice . 

“ Now mark me ! I am a dangerous and desperate man t 
Beware how you trouble yourself or interfere with me 
again — tho consequences will tie serious if you do ; at 1 
don’t attempt to punish -anyone hero for whatever shara 
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they mavhave had in fhe proceedings of thin night 1 If 
you do, I shall be certain to hear of it, and when the 
Knowledge does come to my ears, I will have «neb a refer 
bntion upon you as shah serve to make all the world 
tremble !” 

Jack's manner was so ferocion? as ba uttered tbees 
threatening words, that the scboolruistreos turned ver? 
pale. 

“Do yon solemnly promise,” he continued “not to 
take a ay further notice of the proceedings of this nlgkif 
Be quick, or it will be the worse for ycu I” 

The governess nodded — that was the 011I7 wry by whish 
she could express her assent. 

“ Very good,” said Jack. 

Then turning round, he sabl, addressing the pupi.R : 

“Once more, young ladies, accept my deep and heartfelt 
thanks for the service you have rendered me to-night ; 
but for you I should most certainly have been killed, for, 
as you could tell by the manner of those men, they were 
thirsting for my blood ! It must always he a satisfaction 
to remember that you have saved the life of a fellow- 
creature, and you may rest assured that up to the longest 
day of my life my heart will always be filled with grati- 
tude to the whole of you. But I must hasten to make 

f ood my escape, and so once more 1 say farewell, though 
sincerely hope that we shall some time meet again.” 


CHAPTER DCCLXXVI 1 . 

SIXTEEN-STRIN’O JACK KKULACRS THE HORSE THAT WAS 
SHOT UNDER HIM BT THE POMOE OFFICERS. 
Sixteen -String Jack hastily left the room. 

Ilut in passing out of the door he stumbled, and very 
nearly fell over some object that was lying in his way. 

It would have been difficult for him to have discovered 
what this object was but for the fact that the caudle wa3 
lying on tho grouud aud burning in a very dangerous 
manner, for it had fallen out of the candlestick and the 
flame was in contact with the carpet. 

Jack picked it up suddenly, for he knew that the itght 
would aid him greatly in making his way through the 
house. 

As he did so he looked at the obstacle, end then saw 
that it was a female — apparently a servant, who had been 
arousod by the tumult. 

iShe was lying there in a faint, so it was pretty clear 
that sho had fallen dowu iu a swoon and dropped tho 
candle. 

From her Jack know there was nothing to fear, and 
there really appeared to be no other inhabitants in the 
house. 

The stairs were before him, so he ran dowu as quickly 
as he could, and made his way to the door at the bottom 
of the house. 

Here he extinguished his light, and wiih great care and 
caution ventured to open the door a little way and peep 

out. 

Ho saw nothing to alarm him. 

The clouds that Lad eov.A jd the sky had now passed 
away,, and the stars could I d seen shining brightiy, and 
diffusing a faint radiance iver all things. i 

' He looked keenly and scrutinisingly around, but failed 
to see anything of his foes, and, reassured by this aud 1 F | 
the silence that prevailed, he ventured to step out. j 

Here he again reconnoitred, but with tho same satis- I 
factory result. 

Notwithstanding all this appari nt security, yet it might | 
be that the officers were lurking and watching somewhere 
close at hand, and it especially behoved him to ascertain I 
whether this was really the case, or else to creep r.way j 
from the schoolhouse in such a manner that he would rot 
be perceived. 

Accordingly ue assumed a crouching position, and by 
going a short distance at a time, aud theu pausing, he 
managed to get clear of tho premises. 

Then, turning round, he gave one more glance at the 
place he had incurred so much danger at, and saw etaudiug 
m a group in the garden the figures of a cumber of men, 
evidently the police officers. 

Jack drew a long breath when he saw 'hem. 

“I have had a narrow escape and no mistake,” ho 
cried, “ and I am not yet free from all danger. However, 
«y chances are better now than they have been — ac doubt 
I shall give them the slip ” 


Brill maintaining hi* cautions manner of proceeding, 
iuck hastened over the fields until he guinea the high- 
road at some considerable distance off 

Tho night was now very far advanced, and he was well 
- aware that he was a long way from Ealing Common. 

I Indeed, the distance was so great that without a horse 
1 it would be impossible to return there before daybreak, as 
I he had agreed to do. 

• The idea of remaining Somewhere during the day, 
J especially when he knew tuo officers were making active 
? search after him, was by no means an agreeable one to 
him. and he altogether refused to entertain it. 

“No,” he said to himself, as if reasoning the matter 
over, “a horse I must and will have, I am determined 
somehow or other! I will possess myself of one — how, J 
scarcely know.” 

Jack walked hastily and confidently along tho high- 
way. 

He was going in the direction ho wished to take, an 1 
ho was perfectly certain that he had thrown tho ofliceis 
off the scent entirely. 

lie kept a sharp look-out on each side of him over the 
hedges, thinking ho might see a horse grazing in one ol 
the meadows. 

If he had seen one he would liavo endeavoured to cap- 
ture it, end would have done as well as he could without 
the necessary trappings. 

But he could not perceive the object he so wished tc 
see. 

It was that hour of the night, too, or rather morning 
when there are fewest people abroad. 

It would be an unusual oireumstauce to meet with e 
traveller at such a time. 

If Le had met with one, Jack would certainly have re' 
lieved him of his horse. 

Jack hurried forward on foot, until at length he was 
compelled to pause a few moments to recover his breatl 
and strength. 

“ I must have a horse 1" he said, again. “ But where am 
I to get it ? that is the question.” 

He sat down on a stile to rest, and looked over the 
fields iu the hope of seeing the animal he so much wished 
to find. 

But he saw instead, situated at no great distance eff, a 
well-built, substantial-looking residence, doubtless the 
abode of some country squire. 

It was an unpretending-looking place, and yet it seemed 
to carry along with it an impression of prosperity on the 
part of its occupiers. 

“ I’ll warrant there are stables there," said Jack. “ I'll 
go and see. If there is, I’ll borrow one of the horses." 

No sooner had he said this than he changed the direc- 
tion of his steps, and made his way straight to the build- 
ings at the rear oi the house wo have mentioned. 

They were stables sure enough, as Jack found upon 
closer approach. 

To get into the yard was easy enough, though, lie hesi- 
tated for some moments lest there should be a dog about, 
who, by his barking, might arouse the slumborers. 

But no such animal appeared to be there, aud so he ad- 
vanced with a great degree of confidence 

Going to the door of the stables, he raised the lateli, and 
found it open readily to his hand. 

“There are no horses hero, I fear,” he murmured, “or 
else they would be more particular in securing the 
doors.’ 1 

In this Le was mistaken, for he heard a faint rustling 
of straw. 

The interior of the stable was very dark, so Jack had 
to procure a light. 

As he carried tho means of lighting a taper about hia 
person this was rapidly done, and to his satisfaction he 
saw three horses standing In their separate stalls. 

He fixed his eyes upon one immediately. 

In colour it was a blight luy, an.i after one critical 
glance Jack pronounced it to be just the one suHsd to his 
purpose. 

The harness-room he was aware woulu be somewhere 
cloee at hand, and, perceiving a door at one end of the 
stable, he opened it aud there found several Buddies and 
bridles. 

Selecting one pf each, he returned, placed them on the 
horse with great rapidity, and theu turned him round. 

Hitherto there had not been the slightest token of tt 
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alarm naving been given, and Jack thought it would be 
truly a pity to arouse anyone now. 

Accordingly, in order to make his escape as noiseless 
as possible, lie took up a quantity of straw and littered it 
down in the yard, so that the horse should walk upon, it 
without his iron hoofs producing a sound. 

This having been done, he sprang into the saddle aud 
-calked the horse slowly and gently into tfcs yard. 

Jack’s precautions all went for nothing, for the animat, 
surprised, no doubt, at this strange occurrence, uttered a 
loud neighing sound, which awoke the echoes far and 
near. . 

Jaeis was -convinced that all hope of secrscy was at an 
end, eo he turned the animal’s head towards the low wall, 
over which he had climbed a short time before. 

The horse leaped it gallantly. 

But just as he was in the act of rising rrora the ground 
a loud voice cried out : 

“ Thieves — thieves ! Murder — murder < thieves 1 
Fire I” 

These outcries were succeeded by the loud report of a 
towrling-piece. 

Glancing behind him, Jack saw the nlghtcapped 
head of a man protruding from a window over the 
stables. 

In his hand he held a gun, which he had just dis- 
charged. 

“ All right !” shouted Jack. “ Don’t make yourself un- 
easy — you have done me no harm, nor the horse either ! 

1 Lave just borrowed him for a short time ; you shall 
have him back as soou as I can spare him! Good 
night !” 

He touched the beautiful creature slightly with the 
spur, and the manner in which he answered to it gratified 
lack exceedingly, for it proved that his anticipations were 
correct. 

Away it went at a prodigious speed, and very soon, not 
only the stable, but the house itself was lost to view. 

But morning was now advancing with great rapidity, 
and Jack was aware that he would Lave a very hard ride 
in order to regain the appointed spot in time. 

Yet, if he met with no interruptions, he had great hopes 
of being able to accomplish the distance. 

The horse was either one of a very superior quality 
indeed, or else he had had a long rest in the stable, for he 
was full of fire and vigour, and dashed along as though 
fatigue was a thing that he knew nothing about. 

Before there was even a streak of light in the eastern 
horizon. Sixteeu-btriug Jack pulled up with a dash in the 
front of the mu. 

The sound of horses’ feet immediately brought two 
persons to the front door. 

Jack flung himself from the back of his steed, and 
cried : 

“Safe back again, Davis, you seel Ah, captain, " he 
added, as he saw the other, “you have returned all 
right ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Turpin, “ but only a few minutes since. 
Are you safe and uuhurt ?” 

“ Y es, and I have had capital luck; but I'll tell you all 
about it presently. Do yon see my new horse ?” 

“ Yes. Where is the other ?” 

“ I will tell you as soon as we get indoors. But Tom 
King and Claude — where are they ?” 

“They have not cone back yet,” returned Dick. “I 
am expecting them ever? moment : it is quite time they 
were here." 

“ Yes,” said -Tack, turning round. “ Look, captain — It is 
just about daybreak now; they will have to be here 
pretty quick if they intend to keep their appoint 
uieut.” 

He pointed to the sky as he spoke. 

That faint grey light which always precedes the dawn 
of a new day, and which resembles twilight, oould now 
be seen, particularly in the east. 

As they continue.*! to gaze, it grow lighter ard lighter 
every moment. 

“ If they are not close at band,” said Diok, ae he accom- 
panied Jack towards the stable, “ 1 hope they will make 
themselves comfortable somewhere, for the risk of coming 
here by daylight is excessive." 

“ I can hoar nothing of them yet,” said Tom Davis, 
••and l can generally tell ns soon as any of you turn up 
ms l&xuv” 


CHAPTER DCCLXXYI1L 

RELATES THE STRANGE ADYENTU UK8 THAT BEFEL CLAUD* 
DUVAL AND TOM KING UPON TUB WESTERN ROAM, 

In order U bring the relation of the night’s adventures U 
a conclusion, it is uecea-ary that we should describe t h* 
proceedings of Claude Duval and Tom King, about whose 
return their comrades were beginning to grow so anxious. 

TVe will start first with Claude Duval who had agreed 
to take the Western Road, while Tom Kiag rode off in s 
southerly direction. * 

Claude was well enough pleased with t Indirection that 
had fallen to his lot. 

The Western Road was one always well frequented by 
passengers, and, as a rule, they generally carried good 
booties with thorn. 

Ho was exceedingly anxious to make up for the losses 
of the preceding nights, and therefore he galloped off as 
far as he could in half an hour, and then pulled up, 
determined to wait the approach of any traveller who 
might chance either to be goiug to London or returning 
from it. 

The spot he had chosen was one exactly suited for tbc 
purpose he required. 

His weapons were all in readiness, and holding a pistol 
in his graf p, so as to be prepared to use it in a second, if 
necessary, he sat quite still and waited. 

Some time pasted by in perfect silence, and then the 
sound that he so desired to hear broke the stillness of 
the night. 

Faint, at first, but gradually becoming sharper aud more 
di.'tinct. 

A traveller, mounted on horseback, was g^Jng from the 
direction of London. 

lfis horse was going at a tremendous rate. 

The manner in which his hoofs touched the ground told 
Claude that he was going at full gallop. 

“ I’ll put a stop to your race,” he thought. “I must be 
ready, though, or he will pass me.” 

The night was dim and obscure, owing to the quantity 
of clouds that had piled themselves up in the sky, and 
which made it very difficult to distinguish objects unless 
they wcr“ v cry close at hand indeed. 

IN evertheless, the piercing gaze of the highwayman 
ef bled him to perceive the figure of this traveller as he 
came along at such a wonderful rate. 

“He goes as though he meant to break his neck," 
muttered Claude. “ Perhaps he thinks that by adopting 
this course he shall avoid the danger of being stopped ; he 
w ill" disco ver his mistake, however.” 

As soon as the traveller came within earshot, Claude 
rode out into the road and uttered & loud shout 

“Hold!" he cried. “Pull up — pull up, I say!" 

Not the slightest notice was taken of this injunc- 
tion. 

The horse swerved suddenly to one side of the high- 
way, almost unseating his rider by the quickness of the 
movement. 

Claude made an ineffectual attempt to grasp the 
rein. 

Away at undiminished speed the horse flew, and the 
highwayman was disappointed of his prey. 

“Balked !” he said ; “but yet I will not be defeatea 
thus.” 

He stuck the spurs into his own steed as he spoke, and 
shot off in pursuit. 

The race wan a most exciting one, and the longer it 
continued the more determined did Claude become that 
he would overtake the traveller. 

At length, greatly to his surprise, upon reaching a 
lonely part of the road the traveller reined, up suddenly, 
and turned round so as to face him. 

Claude checked his horse also. 

“ He’s a bold fellow,” he muttered, “ but yet he will 
have to succumb.” 

The traveller planted nls horse exactly In the centre 
of the highway, and there waited for Ids pursuer to 
come up. 

Claude by no means held jack, and when he was 
within a few yards of him he cried : 

“Resistance will be useless! Put up your weapons, 
and hand me your money and valuables 1 If you refuse, 
the consequences will be on your own head !" 

To Claude’s great astonishment, the only reply that 
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was made to this speech came in the shape of a clear, 
ringing langh. 

This surprised him beyond measure. 

But his amazement quickly subsided, for the supposed 
traveller said : 

“ Why, Claude, what a strange meeting, and what a 
ridiculous mistake for both of us to make ! Ha, ha !” 

“ Tom King ?” ejaculated Claude Duval. 

“Yes. Then you really did not recognise me 

“No. And I suppose that you did not recognise me 
either ?” 

“ No, I did not.” 

“But how comes it that yon are on the Western Road ? 
It is quite in opposition to our arrangements.” 

“ I know that, Claude ; but as I started off in the 
direction I intended to take, I didn’t go far before I 
found myself confronted by a troop of police officers. I 
came upon them suddenly, and had only just time to pull 
No. 162 .— Black Bess. . 


up ard turn back. They commenced an immediate 
pursuit, but luckily I got clear of them, though I had 
to turn on the Western Road to do so. . 

“ And that was the reason you were going at such a 
furions rate, then ?” said Claude. , ■. 

“ It was I was excited by what had happened, and, 
by the speed I was going at, I did not recognise your 
vo i oe — in fact, I jumped at once to the conclusion that 
yon were a police officer.’' , _t_ w 

“ Ha, ha ! it’s a good joke ! But if you did that, why 
did you pull up in the way you did ?” 

“ Why, I found that whoever it was after me was 
almost as well mounted as I was, and certainly deter- 
mined to capture me if possible, and an you were alone, 
I resolved to turn round and show fight. _ 

“ Well, I am very glad you came to that decision. JMot 

knowing who you were, I began to lose all patience, and 

perhaps I should have tried to bring you up by a bullet. 
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•ad if I had injured you I should never have forgiven 
myself.” 

* All’s well that ends well,” sa>(l Tom King, coolly, 
“ and I am heartily glad we have met." 

“ So am I, and as our meeting lias taken piaoe In so 
singular a manner, and under circumstances over which 
neither of us had any control, I propose that we pas the 
remainder ml the niuht in each other’s company. What 
cL> you say?” 

“With all my heart,” was the reply — “in fact, h yo o 
had allowed me the opportunity, 1 should have made 
the same proposition. It’s a long while sii*r? we both 
took to the highway in company, and rely upon it some 
good adventures are waiting us to-night.” 

“ Let u? hope so, for although when going oat before 
I had adventures enough in all conscience, yet they were 
not so profitable as I should have desii ed.” 

“ Nor were mine ; but if we possibly can, w« will 
remedy that to-night." 

. “ So we will — that is, if fortune will favour us.” 

* Let us take our stand here then. 5fou oviuld not wish 
for & better bit of road, and surely before long we shall : 
hear a traveller approaching.” 

This was agreed to, and the two highwaymen backed 
their horses close against the hedge, and remained there 
as motionless as possible, waiting for an adventure to 
present itself. 

But on that particular night it seemed as though they 
were to have the Western lload all to themselves. 

Much frequented as it was generally, to-night appeared 
destined to prove an exception. 

They waited until their patience was completely 
exhausted — they waited, indeed until the character of the 
night entirely changed. 

Hitherto it had been as favourable for their purpose as 
they could wish, but now the douse heavy clouds slowly 
rolled away to windward leaving the blue sky fully 
rev. .tied. 

hen the moon appeared. 

She was only a few degrees above the horizon, it is true, 
but yet her beams served to illuminate the landscape with 
considerable brightness, and each moment, as she rose 
higher a’>d higher in the sky, the power of her lays 
Increased 

“ Everything goes against us,” said Claude, half im- 
patiently. “ lu an hour at the most the moon will be 
shining so bright that all objects far and near will be as 
plainly visible as at noonday.” 

“Unless some clouds come up.” interposed Tom King. 

“ Yes ; if that happens, of course, all will be well ; but 
1 have my doubts.” 

“ So have I.” 

“ With the moon shining like this we shall b« 
seen a long way off, and rely upon it we shall gain 
little from travellers to-night.” 

“Don’t be down-hoarted just yet, Claude, Remember 
the night is young, and we cannot tell what is going to 
happen.” 

“ Very true. But look over there — what do you think 
is the meaning of that?” 

He pointed across the meadows as he spoke. 

There could be seen plainly aud easily enough the 
figures of two men standing by the side of a large sheet 
of water — either a very large pond or else a lake. 

Upon this water the moon seemed to shine with much 
greater brilliancy than upon any other object. 

The consequence was that these two men we have 
mentioned standing near the edge of the water could be 
seen with great distinctness, for their outlines were 
clearly defined- 

To see two men standing in such a situation was by no 
means an extraordinary circumstance. 

But it was the furious gestures they made that 
attracted the highwaymen's notice. 

They were too far off to catch any of the sounds ; but, 
from their actions, it was evident that some very stormy 
discussion or dispute was taking place between them. 

Once or twice one raised his arm in such a threatening 
manner tb.yt Claude and Torn believed he was about to 
deal a hea'vy blow. 

But if such had been his intention his purpose 
changed. 

From having sat so long on their steeds, waiting 
yatieotly and seeing nothing, the highwaymen were just 


ready to look with the utmost degree of ourioeity upon a 
scene of this kind, and as they continued to gale, the 
curiosity that they felt increased each moment. 

A strong desire to draw nearer and to ascertain If 
possible what these two men were deputing about took 
i possession of them, and y et neither liked to mention it to 
the other, lest the proposition should not be agree- 
able 

Bur a* la«t Claude Duval, finding there were no more 
signs of the o.ppr of any traveller than there were at 
first, turned suddenly Tom King, and said: 

“1 am strangely and powerfully interested in the pro- 
ceedings of those two men. What, think yon, are they 
doing ?” 

“ I am at a lose to know, and I am to the full as 
anxious to learn as you are.” 

“Then, if it Ls agreeable to your wishes," said Claude, 
“ we will leave the highway for a short time, and 
endeavour to approach close enough to them to overhear 
their conversation.” 

“ With all my heart — anything would be better than 
waiting here in this fashion.” 

“ So it would. But our horses — what shall we do with 
then) ?” 

“ We cannot take them with us,” was the reply — “ at 
least, not without being seen. I propose that we secure 
them among yonder clump of trees, and then creep along 
under the shadow of that hedgerow ; you see we shall 
then be able to get very close to the margin of the water, 
and I doubt not we shall be witliin earshot.” 

“ Agreed !” was the respouse. “ Come on without 
furt her delay — I am impatient to have my curiosity grati 
fled.” 


CHAPTER DCCLXKIX. 

THE TWO HIGHWAYMEN OVERHEAR A SINGULAR 
CONFERENCE. 

The little clump of trees that was mentioned was situated 
on the opposite side of the road, and at no great distance 
from it. 

From the nature of their position, they would be easily 
able to gain this without attracting the attention of the 
two men whose proceedings they desired to watch. 

Indeed, it is questionable whether anything would have 
attracted their attention, they seemed so wholly engrossed 
by the topic they had under consideration. 

Among these trees the horses could be concealed from 
anything but a search in that quarter, and for greater 
security they tied them by their bridles to low-lying 
branches of the trees in such a way as to allow them to 
crop the soft herbage at their feet. 

Then acting upon the plan they had already agreed 
upon, the two highwaymen crapt along under the shadow 
of the hedgerow, which was one ii:at formed a line of 
separation between two large meadows. 

At the bottom of both of these the large sheet of 
water, and the two men were standing upon its brink ob 
the opposite side of the hedge. 

Taking care to tread gently, and iu»t to make any more 
rustling among the grass than they could possibly help 
the two highwaymen at length approached as close ae 
they thought was prudent or necessary. 

They remained perfectly still, listening, and then they 
heard a voice say : 

“All this discussion is useless, Georve. I tell you not 
a thousand times as much talk would move me from my 
purpose.” 

“ But will you not ustf a to reason ?” replied th« 
other. 

“I have listened long enough.” angrily rejoined the 
first speaker’ “ and I am determined tha t ! will listen ho 
Fmger ! ” 

- But you shall listen, John — it is important that yo* 
oDould !” 

“ Bah 

- £ say that beiore we part you shall relinquish ait your 
claim I I say it, and I have sworn itl" 

The other laughed scornfully. 

“ I dare say you would like to threaten me out of it; 
tmt you ought to know my character well enough by this 
time to feel certain that you will fail is. my suob at- 
tempt " 


Mot knight or thk road. 


“ But, brother John,” said the other, and evidently the 

G ranger of the two speakers—'* remember I oa.ll v**« 
other." 

“Well, what of that?” 

“ You are not my brother actually, and I have hitherto 
always refused to address you by each s title, brat now 
for the first time I call you brother." 

“ Well, wh&t differeuce will that m<»ke ? Do you 
imagine I am ee iooliob and childish as to allow a name 
to make she slightest difference to mo ?" p 

“ There is much in a name. There has been hitherto 
not sufficient affection between us; it may have been that 
there are faults on both sides, but 1 am anxious that it 
should be altered.” 

“ Of course you are, in order that you may bring me to 
your purpose -, but it is in vain — no argument, I tell you, 
will prevai 1 . Is it likely that I should forego such a 
delight, and especially to you ? I ha ve never forgiven 
your mother for entering our family and endeavouring to 
take my mother's place !” 

“But," said the young man, “ you .-urely cannot blame 
me for that. How could I help it ? v oat control could I 
possibly exercise over such events ?” 

“I care not, and that is r.>(. the point we came here to 
discuss. I met you on the border of this lake in order 
that another matter should oe settled between us either 
one way or the other.” 

“ I know yon did.” 

‘ Well, then, now I call upon you to relinquish.” 

“ Why should you expect me to give way any more 
.ban yourself ?” 

“ Because I consider that you are the one who ought to 
give way." 

“ No doubt — no doubt.” 

“ I think with good reason,” returned the other. 

“ I fail to see it." 

“ I tell you I hive her with a thousand times more 
affection than anyone else can bestow, and have loved her 
for years and years past ; and do you think that such a 
passion as I faol could be lightly cast out from my breast ? 
It has been growing there for years, and is stronger now 
than ever.” 

“ But,” said the other, “ you seem entirely to overlook 
the fact that this love of yours is ill-bestowed in every 
way. I have told you. and Edith has told you over 
and over again, that she does not and cannot love 
you.” 

“But she will alter her mind,” was the reply. 

“ I should not despair of gaining here affections if you 
were to give uo year pretensions.’ 

“But I tell yuu, great as you may imagine your love to 
be, mine far surpasses it, and, what is more, my passion is 
returned by Edith herself. Why, then, should you step in 
and blight the happiness of both of us ? Is it not reason- 
able that you should give way ? because by so doing you 
would insure the happiness of two persons ; whereas, if I 
gave wav, you alone would be happy.” 

“1 tell you I will not listen to such words,” said the 
other, angrily, “and now tnat we are here I command 
and will compel you to give up all your pretensions to 
her hand 

“Then J may end the matter by saving that I firmly 
and distinctly refuse.” 

“ The coasoquences be upon your own head then !” said 
the other. “You have tried my temper to the utmost 1 
Take that as the reward of your folly and obstinacy !” 

So saying, the elder brother raised his hand and struck 
the other a violent blow. 

There was a shriek of agony, and the young man fell 
to the ground. 

“Now you have your reward !" said the other. “ I will 
be troubled with you no longer ! Y ou shall follow the in- 
strument which has wrought your destruction F 

“ bo saying, he flung a large, dagger-like kuite into the 
water, and Rtocpcd down to pick up the form tha* was 
lying so near to the edge of the lake 
But seeing this. Claude and Turn both uttered a loud 
shout. 

The wound had been given so quick' y that they were 
aot in time to prevent it 

But they resolved to prevent the misonief going any 
farther. 

CpoQ hearing the shout, the elder brother started to 
fe ts feet with a erv of alarm 


He saw two men hastening towards him, and, thoroughly 
terrified at this sight, he turned and fled with the floet- 
neaa of a greyhound. 

The highwaymen were half inclined to run after him 
and capture him. 

But they considered that their time would be best 
bestowed upon the unfortunate young man, who was 
groaning heavily. 

They knelt down beside him, and then found that the 
blood was pouring in torrents troro a wound in bis* 
breast. 

He made desperate efforts to speak, bun could not. 

At last, however, he managed to gasp out : 

“ Go — go — to Myrtle Cottage, and ask for Edith Grey 
— tell her that — that ” 

Articulation failed him, for the blood seemed to rise 
up in his throat and choke him. 

“No,” said Claude, ‘‘we will take you to Myrtle Cot- 
tage; it is possible that if you have immediate and careful 
attention you will recover from this hurt." 

The young man shook his head slowly. 

“No — no," he said, “I am wounded to the death, I 
am sure of it. I am fully sensible of it — no one could 
mistako such a feeling as I have now , his knife has entered 
my heart." 

He spoke these words by a strong effort, and slcv/Jy 
raised himself upon one arm. 

But his strength left him with extreme suddenness, and 
he fell back upon the grass. 

Then a spasm seemed to convulse his whole frame, after 
which he lay perfectly still. 

“He is dead.” said Tom King, a moment or ho after- 
wards ; “ his forebodings wore co net — the wound was 
mortal.” 

“Are you sure he is dead?” said Claude. 

“ Yes, I can say that I have no don ht about it. We 
were just too late to interfere,” he said. | What shall wo 
do now?” 

“ That rascal ought to be captured.” 

“ He ought, but he’s far enough off by this time." 

“ So he is ; in my opinion we cannot do better than 
carry out the injunctions of this young man. Mvrtle 
Cottage is doubtless close at hand ; let us find it, and tell 
its 'umates what we have witnessed. It will he an au- 
pleaoant errand, truly, and yet it will be merciful to let 
them know ju»t how events occurred, and then they will 
be secure from the risk of all misrepresentation.” 

The highwaymen looked around them, and by the aid 
of the now brilliant rays of the moon, they saw, about 
hi:. ‘f a mile off, the roof of a dwelling, which, from its 
six and general appearance, they conjectured must bo 
M\ i lie Cottage. 

A my rate, they resolved to remount their steeds and 
ride lowards it. 

Yv hile walking back to the clump of trees where their 
horses had been left, Claude said : 

“I knew that something of no common interest was 
going on when I sat watching them from the distance. 
How I wish that we had been in time to avert that fatal 
blow.’.’ 

“ So do I, though I am afraid it would have been im- 
possible, it was so quickly done. What strikes ine as 
strangest of all, is that we should have been there long 
enough to be able to comprehend from their conversation 
the exact conditions of all parties.” 

“ Yes, the one who lies so cold and still in death was 
the brother-in-law of the one who has murdered him. 
It is but rarely that affection subsists in such cases as 
these.” 

“Very rarely, indeed; more frequently there, is open 
enmity, and quite as often it happens that they both fall 
in love with the same person.” 

“ Yes, as we have witnessed in this oase. It will be 
sad tidings indeed that we have to communicate to Edith 
Grey.” 

By this time the horses were reached, aud vaulting into 
their saddles, the highwaj men went at full >*o*>ed towards 
the cottage. 

The hour was so late tnat it was scarcely probable any 
of the inmates would be astir. 

But as they drew closer, they perceived that a light 
was shining from one of the windows, 
j “This is the place, depend upon it,” said Claud* 

I Duval 
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“ Bing the bell then,” replied hie companion, “and we 
shall soon know for certain.” 

The bell was rung, ana before the clanging ceased the 
trout aoor of the cottage was opened. 

Who is there ?” said a low and gentle voice. 

“Is this Myrtle Cottage?” asked Cte&de. “If it w, we 
have a message to deliver.” 

“ Yes, yes, this is Myrtle Cottage,” responded the same 
voice. “ What is the nature of the message yoa ke>T 
give ?” 

The speaker advanced into the garden, and w&fited 
timidly towards the gate, close to which the highwaymv.A 
were standing. 

“You are Miss Grey, 1 suppose,” said Plawde, ua a 
mournful voioe — “Miss Edith Groy, is not that your 
name ?” 


CHAPTER DCCLXXX 

TOM KING ASP CLAUDE DUVAL FIN’D THEMSELVES IN- 
VOLVED IN A DEEP MTSTEKY- 

Claude’s manner and the way in which he spoke were 
sullicient to convince anyone that he was the bearer of 
sad tidings. 

The young girl had to clasp the bars of the little wooden 
gate very tightly before she could manage to reply to the 
question that had been addressed to her. 

Then, in an agitated, hysterical voice, she said : 

“ Yes, yes — this is Myrtle Cottage, and my name is 
Edith Grey I What business is it that- can have brought 
you here to-night ?” 

“ Thb very worst that you can possibly imagine — the 
most unwelcome news that you could possibly hear ! 
Prepare yourself to hear the direst intelligence — summon 
ap all your fortitude for the shock.” 

Whiter and whiter grew the young girl, and her grasp 
upon the gate tightened. 

Claude hardly knew how to proceed further, and she 
was in such a state that she could not ask lain a ques- 
tion. 

To bis great Belief, another person emerged from the 
cottage. 

This was an old lady dressed in black, and wearing a 
widow’s cap. 

“What is it, Edith ?” she asked. “ What is the mean- 
ing of all this ?” 

Edith could not answer, but Claude spoke for her. 

“ I have been told to inform Miss Edith Grey that — 
.bat ” 

He paused, and could go no further. 

“ Something dreadful has happened,” said the old lady, 
hastening forward. 

“ You are right in your surmise. Can yon guess who 
it is that has met with a sad fate ?” 

A stifled shriek came from Edith’s lips. 

She guessed readily enough. 

“I kuow not,” said the old lady, “ without it is George 
Shaw.” 

“1 know not whether that is his name,” replied 
Claude, “but if he is the brother-in-law of some one 
named John " 

“Yes, John Shaw — that’s his elder brother’s name.” 

“ Well, then, it is of him I have to speak. Como nearer 
— let me whisper the tidings in your ear. I will leave you 
to break them to your daughter afterwards.” 

Dreading by his manner she knew not what, the old 
lady came forward. 

Claude bent down in the saddle, and whispered a few 
words in her ear. 

“ Good heavens !” she ejaculated. “ This will be a 
frightful shock ! Are you sure that what you say is 
true ?’’ 

r It is quite true. I wish it was not. I wish, also, 
that we were permitted to stay and see the matter investi- 
gated. But that is impossible — we cannot linger ionger. 
Parer/ ill !” 

He waved his hand as he spoke, and rode o3. 

5 1 could not stop,” he »aid to Tom King, when they 
had got to a little distance. “The eight of that young 
girl’s agony would have been more than I coulc. bear." 

•• It would have been dreadful indeed— and besides, 
mere was no need for us to witness it.” 

“So I thought. We performed the charge that had 
been given ua, which would be sufficient.” i 


“Quite. But did you notice how gentle, how good, 
and how beautiful that young girl appeared to be ? Is it 
not hard to think that for the future her life yyill be over- 
shadowed by a heavy cloud ?’’ 

“Very; it makes me wish more than ever that we nad 
been in time to prevent the perpetration of that dastardly 
deed ” 

“Yet we have nothing to reproach Mrselves for.” 

| M Oh, nothing ! The chances were a thousand to one 
, egwhnjt our going to listen there at all.” 

“ My friend, let ns try a gallop — that will do us the most 
good under th se circumstances.” 

“ It will. It will serve to dispel these gloomy ideas 
that now fill our minds.” 

f Lis suggestion was at once put into practice. 

The highwaymen pressed their horses into a gallop, 
aud for some time they continued to fly at- full speed 
across the country. 

Suddenly, however, by one accord, Claude and Tom 
King stopped their horses. 

As if they had only one impulse, they both sat upon 
their steeds in attitudes of intense listening. 

But the sound, whatever it was, that had first attracted 
their attention was heard no more. 

They listened in vain for its repetition. 

“ Claude,” said Tom King at last, finding all was still, 
“did you hear it?” 

“ That shriek ?” 

“Yes; it sounded like a shriek, but a most unearthly 
one. It prompted me in a moment to pull up.’’ 

“ And me the same, as you see. But all is still now.” 

“ Very.” 

“ now strange ! It is impassible that our fancies have 
misled us, for both heard it at the same time.” 

“Oh, yes, a shrill, unnatural, shriekiug cry that arose 
all at once, ami died as suddenly. Yet where it came 
from I have no idea.” 

“Nor 1. At any rate, it cannot concern us muoh. Let 
us ride on.” 

“Claude.” 

“ What ?” 

“ Do you recollect what the captain said to os ?" 

“ When ?” 

“ To-night, before we started.” 

“What was it?” * 

“ He told us on no account to hesitate to turn out of 
our way if by so doing we could render assistance to 
those who require it.” 

“ Oh, ves, he said that I” 

“ Well, then, 1 think no one would give a cry like that 
who was not in immediate need of succour. It was a cry 
full of heartrending agony.” 

“ It was — you are right enough about that." 

“ But how silent it is now 1 Where can the cry come 
from ?” 

“ That is what I propose to fiud out, Claude. Let us 
look around.” 

“ We shall see be tter in a moment," said Claude, glanc- 
ing up at the heavens. “ There’s a cloud now over the 
moon’s disc, but it will soon pass away, and then we shall 
see distinctly.” 

Even as he spoke the moon burst out into its full flood 
of silvery lustre, and instantly everything was revealed 
with a clearness and beauty that was enchanting to look 
upon. 

The meadows seemed as though coated over with silver, 
and the smooth, shining leaves upon the trees glistened 
as the wind blew them to aud fro, making them look like 
so many diamonds. 

To the surprise of the highwaymen, upon looking 
around, they could not at first detect either any signs of a 
human habitation or of human beings abroad. 

But they noticed on their left hand that the lane they 
were traversing was bounded by some high, stout wooden 
palisades. 

Behind these was pla«frrd a row of hoi v y-bu«>ues of un- 
usual height and density — their sharp, prickly leaves 
formed, indeed, a perfect wall, aud one that anyone would 
have hesitated before attempting to climb over. 

From the appearance of this palisade, and the carefu 
manner in which the holly trees were kept up in a re- 
gular line, Claude and Tom Kiug came to the conclusion 
that it must be the boundary of an estate of some kind «v 
other. 
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Perhaps in the centre was situated a house, and from 
this dwelling the cry might hare come. 

“Let us go a little further,” said Tom King, ae be 
pointed all this oat to his comrade. “ Doubtless wo shall 
come presently to some point where we shall be able to 
tell whether there is a house here or not.” 

“ With all my heart, my friend ! Lead the way.” 

Tom King obeyed, and they trotted for nearly half a 
mile down the lane before they reached the point where 
the palisades turned off at a right angle. 

They followed the direction of it, determined to make 
an entire circuit, if necessary. 

But so high were the holly trees, and so dense their 
foliage, that they could not possibly obtain a glimpse of 
what there was to be seen on the other side. 

The next corner was reached with the same result, aud 
here began a brick wall higher, if anything, than the 
holly trees, and equally efficacious, so far as keeping out | 
a vie w went. 

“ It must be some one who is uncommonly fond of re- 
tirement and privacy,” said Claude Duval. “I never 
met with a place so hemmed-in before.” 

“ In this circumstance there is matter for conjecture,” 
said Tom King. 

“ It is indeed most unusual to find a place so well barri- 
caded, for I know not what other term to apply to it — I 
dou’t know a better word. But come on 1 We may as 
well see all round it now.” 

Going for some distance along this brick wall, the high- 
waymen came to a large pair of folding gates — their size, 
in fact, was immense, for, from private motives, they had 
been made of a great height, and, in order to look pro- 
portionate, they had been made much wider than was 
really necessary. 

There was no such thing as obtaining a view in that 
quarter, however, and so the highwaymen continued on 
their way. 

Upon reaching the termination of the wall, they found 
that another paling, similar to the one they had examined, 
joined up to it. 

“ I see how it is,” said Tom King. “ This is evidently 
the front portion of the inclosure, and those gates there 
constitute the entrance. The other three sides are com- 
posed of these palings and fence of holly bushes.” 

“ That’s just it.” 

“ Well, then, my friend, does it not strike you as being 
singular that a place should be sc well and thoroughly 
inclosed as to make it an impossibility for anyone to ob- 
tain a view from any point 

“ It does seem strange, and I confess my curiosity is 
greatly excited by it.” 

“Yes, and I would wish you to couple that with the 
dreadful cry that we both heard. In my opinion, it oame 
from somewhere over the palings.” 

“ That was the conclusion I myself came to, and you 
.nay rely upon it no good end i 3 served by so much secrecy 
as there is evidently here. Can you form any idea of 
what the nature of such a place as this might be ?” 

“No, that I can’t,” said Tom. “I don’t intend to be 
luiulked ! At all risks I will hare one peep.” 

“ But how shall you accomplish it ?” 

“ If you will lead my horse olose to the wall, I will 
stand upon its back. By reaching up my arms, I think I 
shall then be able to touch the top of the wall.” 

“I see.” 

“ And if I can once obtaiv . grasp with the end of my 
fingers, I know I can draw my body up sufficiently high 
to take a peep over, and see what there is beyond.” 

“Then do so," said Claude. “I will load your horse 
with the greatest pleasure in life.” 

Tom King’s horse was led close to the wall, and kept 
m that position by Claude Duval. 

Tom King himself then disengaged his feet from the 
stirrups, and stood np on the saddle. 

His height was by this means increased, and, as he had 
fully expected, he found that he was ju»t able to take hold 
w the top of the wail with the ends of his fingers. 

CHAPTER DCCLXXXI. 

COM KINO AND CLAUDS DUVAL CLIMB OVER THH WAUL, 
and mte SOME SINGULAR DISCOVERIES. 

AM he had said Tom King, having obtained this grasp, 
could pull himself up with ease. 


His head was soon above the level of the wall, and 
then he made as accurate a survey as he possibly could. 

He saw below him a large enclosure— not planted with 
shrubs and flowers, and tastefully laid out as one might' 
hnagine to find it, but simply composed of one fiat, level 
piece of ground covered over with graven 

In appearance, then, the enclosure resembled a desert 
on a small scale more than anything else. 

In the centre of this arid plain was a house — a large, 
dull-red, rambling structure, with many smell latticed 
windows. 

Prom no one of these windows oe.mo forth a gleam, of 
light 

All was uniformly dark, and seemed as cheerless as the 
ground upon which the residence was built. 

What oould be the nature of such a place Tom King 
could not imagine. 

Surely no one would be eccentrio enough in his testes 
to prefer such a prison-like place for a dwelling. 

Yet there were evidences that the house and the piece 
of ground around it wore carefully kept in order. 

An aspect of neatness- aud order could be seen on all 
sides. 

While gazing on this scene, Tom King’s attention 
was suddenly attracted by the opening of one of the lat- 
ticed casements. 

As R turned upon its hinges he saw, standing just 
within the room which it illuminated, a white, shadowy 
form, whoso outlines he could not well make out, owing 
to the darkness. 

But that it was a female he had not the slightest 
doubt. 

Suddenly two long, white arms were thrust out of the 
window, and again the dreadful shrieking cry was uttered 
which he had heard once before, and which had sufficed 
to make him check the speed of his steed so abruptly. 

But the shriek was suddenly cut short by the sound of 
heavy blows. 

The cracking of a whip could be heard, accompanied 
by angry words uttered in a gruff, savage tone of voice. 

Then faint, smothered cries for help and appeals for 
mercy next made themselves heard. 

Thus was a scene that Tom King could no longer 
endure to remain a passive spectator of, and therefore he 
lowered himself down from the wall at once, in order to 
relate what he had seen to his companion. 

Claude was all impatience to hear w hat his comrade had 
to impart. 

But as soon as ever the intelligence was received by 
him, he cried : 

“ My friend, this is something that surely calls for our 
interference. Some dark, evil deeds are certainly going on 
in this place — we have abundant aud ample evidence of 
it.” 

“We have,” said Tom Kiug, “ and we will try &iid put 
au end to them.” 

“And it was a girl, you say, that uttered that cry?” 

“ It was, or else I make a great mistake.” 

“ And it seemed to you, then, as though she was con- 
fined there as in a kind of prison, and that she was 
uttering that cry in the hope of the sound reaching the 
ears of some passers-by and attracting their attGntion ?” 

“Just so; and then it seemed to me that one of her 
jailers, aroused by the noise, had entered, and then had in- 
flicted a frightful punishment upon her for so doing.” 

“Yes. it is impossible to como to any other conclusion ; 
but let the wretches beware !” 

‘ How shall we obtain admittance, though ?” 

“ That, 1 fancy, is the most difficult point that we have 
to consider ; it is a difficulty, but one that must be sur- 
mounted. Do you think this would aid as ?” 

As he spoke, Claude Duval im wound from ruund his 
waist a quantity of thin but strong rope. 

“ The very thing,” said Tom. “ There'S a chemux <te 
frise on the top of the wall, and if I get np again I am 
sure I can tie the rope round the bar, we can then pull 
ourselves up easily, and lower ourselvee down on the other 
siefe.” 

“ And our horses — what shall we do with them ?” 

“ They seoin rather in the way of our adventures to- 
night, do they not ?” 

“ They do.” 

“ I suppose we cannot do better than secure ahem some- 
where, as we did ou the previous occasion — that Le the only 
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thing I car think of, and look, yonder are some trees that 
will be juat calculated to answer our purpose.” 

“ The very thing, because in the event of our being 
compelled to beat a precipitate retreat, w e shall not be 
long in regaining them.” 

“ True.” 

The horses were accordingly disposed of in a similar 
fashion to that which had been adopted ou the preceding 
occasion — of course, after Tom Kmg had once moie eto**d 
on the back of his steed and secured the rope in the «/ay 
he had proposed. 

With such an auxiliary as this, it was a very easy 
matter to climb over the well. 

Tom King war' up to the top in a twinkling, and J»e 
was soon rejoined by Claude DuvaL 

The rope was then lowered on the other side, and they 
descended with speed and safety. 

Owing to the brightness with which the moon wap 
shining, some caw would have to be taken in crossing the 
open space, in order to get to the house without being 
seen. 

Tom King crouched down in the shadow of the wall 
and remained for a moment watching. 

All was still, however, and he was enabled to point out 
with precision and certainty the very identical window 
at which the white form had appeared. 

“We will try and get towards it,” said Tom King; 
“ let us make one bold rush for it ; we shall not be so 
likely to bo seen then as we shall be if we go slowly.” 

“ Yon are right” 

“Now then — quick !” 

With rapid and yet almost noiseless footsteps, the two 
highwaymen rushed across the gravelled enclosure, and 
paused close against the wall of the house. 

But the window at which the white form had appeared 
was very far above them. 

To rt ach it without more tools and appliances than they 
possessed appeared to hi totally impossible. 

The walls of the house were uniformly smooth. 

There was not a projection of any kind that would 
have assisted them to mount. 

They much wished they had the means of t taking 
their presence known to the unhappy prisoner, for su'd 
in their minds they fully believed her to be. 

They might hav» ^lea out, it is true, or whistl jd. or 
use of some other ordinary sound, only there was 
this fear, that the sound might roach the ears of her 
captors. 

“ I wish she would come to the window again,” Faid 
Tom King — “ the matter would be easy enough then.” 

“lam afraid, however,” said Claude, “ from what you 
say, that it is hardly likely that she will make her appear- 
ance ; the punishment she has received has doubtless been 
too severe.” 

“Yes,” said Tom King, “it makes my blood boil to 
think of it.” 

“ Our best plan, I think, will be to reconnoitre round 
the premises ; perhaps we may be able to find some means 
of entrance.” 

“It may be so, but yet I am exceedingly doubtful 
whether we shall.” 

“You think the people, after walling in the place so well, 
would not be likely to omit the pri caution of fastening 
up all the doors and windows ?” 

“I do.” 

“ And yet it may not be so ; the nature of tie outward 
defences — if I may so term them — might beget in their 
minds a feeling of confidence, and they might relax in 
their vigilance in securing the inner doors.” 

“ That is only to be tested by trying. Come along, let 
us begin, fen time is flying fast.” 

This was true, for although at present they had dojis 
little else but gallop about the country to no profit, yet 
more than half the night was consumed, for is this 
manner time passes with exceeding quickness. 

One by one, as the nearest doors and windows wer^ 
come to, Tom King and Claude Duval tried them. 

But they found them uniformly secure, and from the 
manner in which they resisted all attempts to shake them 
even, it was clear that considerable force would be 
required to effect an entrance. 

But they had not the means of e-erting that force, nor 
t*id they the tools requisite for such a purpose. 

At length they came round to the very spot from which 


| they had started, and then they looked rather blankly ini* 
I each other’s countenances 

[ “Now, Claude,” said Tom King, “what are we to 
[do ?” 

“ There’s no getting into this oonrounded place from 
| the ground floor, that’s quite clear, and it seemn actually 
impossible to gain the upper stories.” 

“ It does. The house i*> almost as impregnable us a 
fortress, yet we must not despair my comrade. I have 
quite set my heart upon this adventure, and I shall not 
rest iignin until I have been able to di-cover what the 
nature of this place is, who the young girl may u£\ and 
way sue is kept here such a close prisoner.” 

Claude laughed. 

“ I rather think you have set yourself some difficult 
things to find out. Tom ; but, however, in all this I am 
most heartily with you, for I question whether the 
curiosity and interest I feel is less in amount than 
yours.” 

“ Well then, let us make a trial in some quarter.” 

“ Wait a moment or two : I would prefer to hold a con- 
sultation, and while we are doing so let us take care not 
to speak above our breaths if we can help it — you don’t 
know what ears may be listening to us.” 

“ What is it you wish to consult about ?” 

“ The best manner of proceeding. You see it will 
never do for us to fail. Before we begin our operations in 
any shape it will be necessary for us to feel perfectly 
assured and confident that we shall succeed.” 

“ Of course. But then it is at all times difficult to make 
certain of a sueewst ” 

“ Certainly it is ; and in this case the effects of failure 
would be disastrous, from this cause : even if we effected 
our retreat without gaining our end, we should not be 
allowed the opportunity of making a second attaok, as they 
would so strongly protect the place by means of iue» and 
such-like that we should never be able to get near." 

“ Or they might more *i.t away entirely.” 

“Just so. And in oil tier of these cases our plan for 
delivering this cirl would be at an end.” 

“So it would,” said Tom King, thoughtfully — “suit 
would. 1 bad not thought of that, Claude. What now 
do vou advise ?” 


CHAPTER DCCLXXXJLI. 

TOM ft TUG AND CIATDE DUVAL ARE BAFFLED IN jfilM H 

EFFORTS TO OBTAIN A CLUE TO THE MYSTERIOUS, 

THINGS THAT THEY 71 AVK WITNESSED. 

Well,” said Claude Duval, “it seems to me, Tom. tha* 
twere is about only one safe thing that we eau do under 
the circumstances.” 

“ Indeed ! And what may that bo ?” 

“Wby, single-handed and unaided as we are by tor Is 
or anything, I don’t see how it is possible for us to effoor 
an entrance into this house, so I propose that we leave ii 
as it is, and return to the inn. We ean communicate a! 1 
that we have witnessed to the captain and Sixteen- 
String Jack, and it is very odd to me if they don’t deem is 
of sufficient importance to merit their attention.” 

“ I see, Claude.” said Tom — “ you would have us all four 
make the attack together ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, it would be more like ensuring success, 1 
admit." 

“ It would indeed ! 1 shall then have very little doubt, 
especially if we could contrive oue thing.” 

“ What’s that ?’* 

“To Have a few minutes’ conversation with the girl wuo 
screamed out ; if we could let her know that friends were 
near she might be able to render us great assistance.” 

“ So she might She would be very likely to tell us at 

hieh point we should gain admittance with the most 
ease, and, in fact enlighten us upon all those points upon 
wWie'L we are now in darkness.” 
v. “ Yes, that is much to be wished for.” 

'* Then mv proposition is agreeable to you ?” 

“ Yes,” ’ 

“Then let us remain here beneath this window for 
some time longer, in the hope that this girl will presently 
appear , as soon as she does we will try to communicate 
to her in such a manner as not to raise an alarm.” 

“Very good. But if we tan get into eccversation wit* 
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«,#i um mtorunvuoc she mil give will enable tJ to msare 
oar plans for the succeeding night.” 

“ Yon are perf< ctly right Claude, and 1 quite agrc 1 
with all that you have said— I am sure H rH>' he the be w 
course to adopt,” 

“Very well, then, lhat’s all settled, »vrt «r» *®’il 
trouble any further about it.” 

“ How long will you wait ?” 

“ Oh, as long as we possibly can. So long so tts are 
back at the inn by daybreak, that mil do.” 

“1 know it will; but don’t let via be a moment after it 
if we can possibly avoid it. Wo have already been made 
sensible of the advantages of having such a place where 
we can retire to. and it would be a world of pities if, by 
any act of carelessness on our parts, we made the police 
hfnoers acquainted with our secret.” 

“ We should be grea tly to blame— there can be no Bouot 
about that.” 

“But hush! If you will take my advice, we shall 
watch in silence,” 

t* We will. It will be safer and better far.” 

Keeping just within the shadow cast by the house, the 
two highwaymen stood watching and waiting, hoping 
Hhat tLe window above would again open, and that they 
should be allowed the opportunity of exchanging a few 
Words with the prisoner. 

But this opportunity was denied them. 

Time passed away not very rapidly it is true ; but all 
within the building rare allied as profoundly silent as if it 
had been mduLabited. 

At length, with great disappointment perceptible in his 
tones, Tom King said : 

“ We had better not remain here any longer, Claude ; 
tot us start back. Recollect we have a long way to go, 
and it will be a bard ride to get there by tho appointed 

tame." 

“ So it will. I was waiting for you to speak ; I did not 
like to suggest a move first ; I have been thinking of it for 
some time, Ik cause I have got the disagreeable conviction 
in my mind that as soon as ever we shall get away to a 
little distance the window will be opened again.” 

“If such a thing should happen it will be vexatious in 
the extreme.” 

“But rely upon it, Tom, we had better move off arid 
communicate what we have seen to the captain ; we ehall 
then be able to discuss the matter altogether, and finally 
start out in good time to-morrow night and ride here 
direct.” 

“ Lead the way, then — I will follow you. A quick 
■lash across to the wall must do it ; it would never do ir 
be seen now.” 

There was a good deal of risk in crossing this open 
»pace, because if anyone had happened to be at a window 
they could not have failed to be perceived. 

But no alarm was given, and therefore they concluded 
tfcat no one had seen them. 

The rope was easily reached, and quickly mounted. 

Claude descended first, leaving Tom King sitting 
astride upon the top. 

“How shall I get down, Claude?” he said. “1 can’t 
descend by the rope .’" 

“ No, very true — I forgot that. But untie it, then hang 
down as low as you can, and let go. I will eatc’i you. 
You will not be hurt, rely upon it.” 

Tom thought so. and he untied the rope as he bad been 
requested, and afterwards lowered himself dowr, and let 
go. 

He was caught in the arms of Claude Duval, and then 
die pair ran hastily to the f pot where their horses had 
been left. 

“ I tell you wnat, Tom,” said Claude — “ we have stayed 
there rather longer than we ought to have done We 
shall have hard work to get bacj| by daybreak Our 
horses will nave to make use of their best sp'-ed.” 

“ Come on, then ! Let us put them to a gallop, and 
take our way straight across the country. The ride will 
4o me good, A feel sure, and we have nothing to interrupt 
os. 

“ No, absolutely nothing, unless we *r« *o nnlujvaa ate 
AS to run full til* against a body oi police officers.” 

“ We must, try to guard against that. But come — are 
ran ready ?" 

" Quite ” 

“ Forward, then I" 


At a rattling gallop the two highwayman directed tlseir 
course across the fields and meadows towards the public- 
house at Eaiing. 

Owing to the rapid rate at which they travelled, they 
could not keep up a conversation — besides, they were not 
particularly desirous of doing so, for each wished to thiuk 
over the events of the night. 

In spite of all their efforts, they round 'hat the grey 
light of morning was fast stealing over all things, and 
they had yet a considerable distance to go. 

They continued to urge their horses on, but nevertheless 
it was not until all objects were rendered tolerably dis- 
tinct that they reached the end of the grass-growu lane. 

This, however, we should explain, was not more that 
two minutes after Tom Da rio had spoken in the manner 
we have recorded at the end cf a preceding chapter. 

They trotted up the lane swiftly, and, instead of paus- 
ing in front of the inn as usual, rode round to the stables, 
and got their horses under cover as quickly as they pos- 
sibly could. 

They found Dick Turpin, Sixteen-String Jack, and 
Tom Davis waiting anxiously for them. 

“ This is stretching it almost too far.” said Dick. “ We 
ought iudeed to be most careful — ii would be such a great 
inisfortuue if the officers penetrated our secret.” 

“ 1 have been saying so, too,” said Claude Duval ; “ but 
when you have heard all the strange adventures that have 
happened to us to-night, you will cease to wonder.” 

“I will undertake to say,” exclaimed Dick, 1 that they 
fall far short of mine.” 

Claude and Tom smiled significantly, and said : 

“Wait awhile, captain, and you will see. I rather 
think you will have occasion to change your opinion.” 

In the best of spirits, they all went hack to the inn, 
where an excellent meal was prepared for them. 

While seated at this, they all related their adventures. 

It was Dick’s turn first, aud when they heard his ac- 
count of the singular circumstances he had witnessed, 
they readily confessed that theirs were by no means ao 
extraordinary. 

However, at last all their confidences were exchanged, 
and, as Claude and Tom had fully anticipated, Dick con- 
sidered the subject one of great importance. 

“ But 1 cannot possibly accompany you to-night,” he 
said. “ I am sorry it is out of the question, but I have 
made an engagement, and one for to-morrow night as 
well, se 1 shall leave you to take your choice, whether to 
wait until the night alter next, in order for me to go with 
you, or whether you set out to-night, taking Sixteen- 
Siriug Jack only.” 

“We will consider it, captain,” said Tom King. “I 
confess I 6hould have liked your company." 

“Yes, nothing would have given me greater pleasure 
than to accompany you, for, rely upon it, there’s some 
great wrong and evil being committed, and the girl you 
have 6een is the victim of it ” 

“ There can scarcely be any doubt as to that,” said 
Claude. 

“And now,” said Dick, involuntarily sinking his voice, 
and assuming a greater solemnity of demeanour, “ there’s 
one question I wish particularly to ask, and which I have 
hesitated to put until now.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ 1 want to ask you, Tom, and you, Maud and Ellen, 
and all of you who passed last night beneath this roof, 
whether you saw or heal'd anything resembling what took 
place the night before ?" 

All shook their heads. 

“No,” said Tom Davis. “I thought you would be 
anxious about that, and so I remained watching my Miff, 
but I neither heard the sigh nor saw the shadow m the 
wall.” 

“It’s very strange,” said Turpin. “1 can scarcely 
thirk it bodes any iU to us, for we have succeeded mar- 
vellously well to-night." 

“ 1 only hope,” said Tom King, “that we are allowed 
the opportunity of seeing * ."aiu.” 

“Yes. if so,” said Dick Tci'i.-.i., “l have firmly made 
up my mind that, let the risk 6e what it maj, I will g < 
close to it, and follow it. 1 am determined not to allow < 
mystery of this kind to remain in the house undis- 
covered.” 

I “ Quite right too, captain,” said Tom Davis. “ I can 
assure you I don’t feel at all easy in my mind, nod if it is 
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a ghost — and I don't know what else to oali it — the sooner 
it is laid the better ”* 

“Yes, decidedly, but we can do no more than Natch 
and wait. As 1 have told you, to-night I cannot be here 
nor the next night, and if the shadow appears in my 
absence I fhall be vexed indeed. On the follow ing night, 
however, I propose that we all remain here and keep 
watch ; then, if any discovery is made, we shall «.M be cog- 
nisant of it at the same moment." 

“ So we shall,” said Tom Davis, with a bftgH 8 ^} Ter 
'and I only wish the time had come.” ’ 


CHAPTER DCOLXXXm. 

▲ TROOP OF POOCK OFFICERS PAY A VtSOT TO THE 

HIOHWAYMKN’S HAU25T, AND ASK KIA.BN A OK EAT MAX* 

Qf-rEsTIONS. 

This was a wish that all most fervently re-echoed for it 
was no pleasant thing to have such an inexplicable and 
terrible mystery hanging over them. 

That it was no delusion they were all quite confident. 
But then, what was- it? Were they at once to resign 
themselves to a belief in supernatural influences ? 

Not one was willing to do this. 

“We must be content to let it wait,’’ said Sixteen-String 
Jack, “until these important matters that we have in 
hand are quite disposed of.” 

“Yes,” said Turpin. “Mine admits of no delay. I 
have pledged my word, and at all risks the engagement 
must be kept.” 

“And,” said Tom King, “I feel that I could not rest 
another night without endeavouring to pierce the 
mystery that haugs about that prison -like-looking abode. 
w jat 1 have already witnessed makes my blood boil to 
remember r 

“And mine,” said Claude. 

“ It is clear that we must wait until the time I men 
tioned. Come, my comrades, let us retire and get what 
rest we can, in order to be well fitted for our night of 
adventures.” 

All were, of course, thoroughly weary, for the amount 
of exertion they had gone through was something tre- 
mendous. 

None felt the fatigue more than Sixteen-String Jack, 
and no wonder, for not only had his adventures been ol a 
very tiring description, but he was y>et weak from the 
effects of the wound he had so lately received. 

In fact, this very over-exertion was near bringing a re- 
lapse. 

Consequently, they were all ready and willing enough 
to mount to the upper story of the inn, and scarcely had 
tlioy reached the top of the staircase than a sudden 
clatter of horses’ hoofs announced the fact that some tra- 
vellers had halted in front of the inn. 

“ Don’t show yourselves at any of the upper windows 
on any account,” said Tom Davis. “They might be 
officers, you know !” 

“ All right !” c-aid Dick — “ fake care of yourself !” 

“ Oh, I won’t be seen !” 

At this moment Ellen came running towards them with 
a look ©f alarm upon her countenance. 

“ What, is the matter ?” asked Davie. 

“ Officers !” 

1 1 thought so. 

“ What shall we do T" 

“ Don’t be afraid, my girl' — I will keep cot of sight, and 
I taunt leave the rest to yon.” 

Tom Davis hastily ascended the ci'sdra. 

Ellen was a little bewildered. 

But she knew quite well that all dependent upon her- 
self, and therefore she summoned all her fortitude to hsr 
aid. 

Her duty was to allay the suspicions of the officers — If 
they had auy. It might turn out, however, that, it was 
only a chance visit. 

The information she had given Davis was quite oorroct. 
They were indeed officers who had just arrived so un- 
.xpe.ctedly and so unwelcomely. 

They numbered in all about a dozen. 

“ House — house !” they cried, in a loud voice— “ house 
-house ! Who is within ?” 

F>'tm made her appearance at the front door. 


“ Well, my lass,” Said the one in command, “ at- ym 
are here at last, are you ? Where’s your oetler ? We want 
him to take charge of our horses.” 

“ He is out, sir.” 

“ Out, is he ? WelL where’s the landlord f* 

“ He is out, too, sir. 

“Upon my word, a nice state of things I Bat really, 
my dear, yon are quite a pretty girt.” 

” i ((now toai. 

u Do you indeed ?” 

“Yes — but don’t begin paying compliments to me, fox 
of comae, you will expect some of them back again, and I 
am the worst one in the world for saying things that ar»i 
not true, and, without I told a barefaced lie, how could 
I say you were handsome or even good-looking ?” 

There war a general laugh at this, and the police officer 
began to look very red about the cheeks. 

1 Come, come, my girl,” he said, “ don’t be too merry, 
but attend to our orders.” 

“Certainly, sir, with pleasure. What are they?" 

** Why, fetch some hay, and we will give our hones 
something to eat at the door. You, Robins, stay and 
attend to them. The rest follow me.” 

“ This way, sir, if you please 1” said Ellen, ushering 
her unwelcome guests into one of the front rooms. 
“ Pray make yourselves comfortable. What can I bring 
you !” 

“ A jug of ale apiece all round.” 

Ellen flew off first to supply the officer outside with the 
hay he wanted, for fear he should go round to the back 
and there make some disagreeble discovery or other. 

This dorse, she carried in the jugs of ale. 

“ Have you given one to Robins outside ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ ‘Then do so.” 

This command was also obeyed, and then she was 
called into the front room again. 

“ Tobacco,” said the chief officer. 

This was also brought, and he (the chief officer) con- 
tinued : 

“ Have you lived here long, my lass ?” 

“ Not very long, sir.” 

“ It’s a very lonely place, isn’t it ?” 

“ Very.” 

“ So I thought. Can’t possibly have much custom. 
Why, I should think no one passes your bouse once in a 
month.” 

“ Oftener than that, air.” 

“ But how on earth can your master continne to make 
the place pay ? It passes my comprehension.” 

“ 1 don’t think he cares about making it pay, sir,” an- 
swered Ellen. 

“ Indeed ! How is that ?” 

“ Well, sir, it’s more master’s business than my own; 
but 1 have heard him say that he bought the house with 
money that he had been working hard all his life to save, 
and that he intended to live here till the end of his 
days.” 

“ Then I suppose you mean that he haa money enough 
to live independent of any business.” 

“ Yes, that is it.” 

“ Then, why on earth don’t ho retire ?” 

“ He has, sir.” 

*' x mean, wny does he ke*p a puiiic-t-ocfflo f h 

“ Oh, I think that is because of a fancy. Be don’t 
like to be too lonely. It is pleasant to him, people 
dropping In now and then, though I don’t think he would 
care about too much of it.” 

“ Oh. very likely,” said the officer, looking around him 
“ It seems a pleasant enough place, and I don’t wonder at 
people feeling inclined to spend their live* here. But, 1 
sav, what do you call that ? What brings such a thing as 
that here, I wonder ?” 

’’Sllen felt her limbs tremble. 

She almost fell to the floor with fright. 

She was sure her face turned the colour of ashes. 

“ That — that ?” was all she could stammer. 

“ Yea that !” cried the officer, rising from his seat, and 
walking t( -wards the door. 

“ It’s a hat !” gasped Ellen. 

“ I see that,” said the officer, reaching the article men- 
tioned from the nail in the door on which it had bee* 
hung. 

It was rather a singular-looking i#t 
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It was of black felt, with the brim so turned up as to | 
give it a three-cornered shape. . 

The upper edge was trimmed with a border of gold 
lace— -rather tarnished, it is true, but still retaining 
much of its original magnificence. 

Then in front was placed a long scarlet, rakish-look- 
ing feather, that was kept in its place by means of a 
diamond brooch. . 

The officer turned this hat over and over, and examined 
it vvith a truly critical eye. 

His companions crowded around him, and gazed at 
it with an equal amount of interest. _ 

As soon as the scrutiny was finished, the chief officer 
turned his eyes towards Ellen. 

i^o did all the rest. 

But by this time Ellen had been able to recover her- 
self. ^ 

She had quite regained her composure. 

No. 103 .— Black Bess. 


It was no wonder that at the first her mind should 
have been thrown off its balance. 

The hat belonged to Tom King. 

How it came to be hanging there she could not tell. 
Certainly it was a very improper place for it. 

And although she had schooled herself into quietude, 
and hoped to allay all suspicions, yet she could by no 
means make sure of doing so, nor could she tell how 
disastrous might be the results or this discovery, , 
We have said that the police officers all fixed their 

eyes upon her. , , 

The chief said, while indicating the hat : 

“ This is a dainty article, truly ! Pray tell me how 
it oame to be in this place.” 

“ Oh, such a beantiful young man !” 

“ What l’ 1 
“ Oh, lovely !” 

“ What do you mean P” 
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“Why, one day, ere r so long ago, a young man came in 
here — here in this Tety rocm, and sat down and called 
for a bottle of wine. Oh, he was a perfect beauty, with 
such a fine moustache, such splendid eyes, and a delightful 
smile!” 

“ What on earth am' you talking about 
“ Don’t you understand me ?” ' 

“ No, I’ll be hanged if I do 1” 

“ Well, then, he had on such a magnificent scarlet coat, 
trimmed all over with real gold lace, and large riding boots, 
and a beautiful amber waistcoat ! Oh, he looked iiks a 
prince !” 

“ But what the devil has he to do with this hat ?” 

“ Why, "everything. Don’t I keep telling you that it 
belonged to him.” 

“ Belonged to him !” 

“Yes. And he talked so nicely; but before he could 
finish his bottle of wine, a man rode up to the door of the 
inn and rushed into this room. Well, no sooner was 
that done than he cried, ‘ Surrender, will you 1 You we 
my prisoner !’ ” 

“ Who said that ?” 

“ The one that rushed in." 

“ Was he a police officer ?" 

“ Yes. Didn’t I tell you he was ? Well, the other— that 
was, the one with the bottle of wine, you know—” 

“ Yes — yes ; go on.” 

“He said, * You have got to take me yet, and I sbould 
advise you not to try it on !’ Well, the police office? 
dashed at him, and then there was an awful struggle. I 
screamed and shrieked, but all to no purpose ; when all at 
once the one with the scarlet coat rusLod out into the 
front, mounted his horse, and rode off." 

“ What did the officer do ?” 

“ He began the pursuit, and asked everyone to join in, 
offering all manner of sums for a reward, so that it made 
me wish I was a man.” 

“And who did he say the man in the scarlet coat 
was ?” 

“ Tom King. And soon afterwards. wh*>i should I find 
but this hat, and I have kept it in remembrance ever 
since. I can never think of that day without trembling !” 
“ And have yon ever seen Tom King since f" 

“No, never. 

“And this is his hat?” 

“Yes. Isn’t it a beauty ?” 

The officer did not reply. 

He turned the hat over and over in his hands with a 
meditative air. 

He was not a very fast-thinking man, and as he turned 
the hat over so did he turn over in his mind all that 
Ellen had said 

“ Humph !” he sard, at last “ Very strange, my girl 1” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“ Here, take the reckoning out of this, and keep the 
•Range for yourself.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“ Only I intend to keep the hat." 

“ I should like that, sir." 

“ But I insist upon having it ! I seize It in the name of 
the King. Now, my lads,” ho added, “ follow me ! We 
must be getting on our road again.” 

“ I woi.der whether he believes what I have told him, 
or whether he suspects the truth?” asked Ellen of 
herself, as she watched the officers out of the front door. 
“ How odd that he should make up his mini to leave so 
suddenly 1” 

CHAPTER DCCLXXXIV. 

THE IIIOHWAWrN ARE CONSIDERABLY DISCONCFBTKD I»T 
T1IE PRESENCE OK THE POLICE OFFICERS. 

There was something very strange and peculiar about 
this police officer’s conduct, and it is no wondei that 
Ellen should feel her suspicions and doubts concerning it. 

Upon reaching tho front door, however, she found that 
they all mounted their horses leisurely enough ; and then 
the whole party trotted off at rather a swift pace down 
the lane. * 

She watched them tor a moment, and then turned back. 
In the passage she met Tom Davis. 

“ So they are gone at last are they ?” he said. 

1 Yes,” said Ellen ; “ but I am sadly afraid—* 

* Yea-yea, so am L” 


“ Did yon hear what took place betweer as, then ?" 

“ Yes, I did ; I overheard every word of it.” 

“ Then it will v-pare me the trouble of telling you ind 
besides, will be a great deal better, for now you ?an form 
your own opinions from the manner of the police officer.” 

“Yes, it was confoundedly awkward to think Tom 
King’s bat should be hanging up there.” 

“I waa frightened at first, I confess.” 

“ But you displayed admirable presence of mind. No 
one could have behaved better under the circumstances.” 

“ I felt at first as though I should sink down to the 
floor in alarm !” 

“ I dare say you did. But just go to the front dooi 
again, and stand there, keeping watch. In the mean- 
while, I will go upstairs and tell them what Las 
happened.” 

Tom Davis’s intelligence was received by the high- 
waymen with a good deal of consternation. 

“In the first place,” said Dick, “what could have 
brought them here at all ?” 

“ I know no better than yourself, captain.” 

“ I am afraid some of us have been seen either return- 
ing or departing.” 

“ It may be so,” said Davis, “ or it may be that they 
called here just for a few minutes for refreshment m 
they often do at roadside inns.” 

“The fact is,” said Turpin, “ our apparent safety has 
made ns all careless and blind to caution. How came it 
i that Tom’s hat sbould be hanging up in the public 
room?* 

“ I can’t tell you that either, captain ; but we have 60 
few visitors, that as you say, we have grown careless.” 

“Well, this sort of thing must be altered,” said Dick, 
decisively, “because the consequences of discovery will 
be something fearful. If once the officers have an idea 
that we are in this place, they will put forth all the 
cunning they are the masters of, and so surround and 
attack this house, that it will be impossible for us to 
escape from it.” 

Tom Davis started as though struck with a sudden 
thought. 

“ Captain," he said, suddenly, after a momentary 
pause. 

“ Yes, Davis, what is it?” 

“I have just thought of something." 

“ Something good, I can tell, by the look of your face," 
said Dick. “By all means let us know what it is.” 

“ Why, it was your words that suggested the idea. 
Who knows but that some of these days, in spite of all 
our precautions, the officers might make the discovery 
you have just mentioned ?” 

“ Such a thing is very far from improbable.” 

“Well, captain, they may do it, and we ought to be 
prepared beiorehand for such a contingency. Perhaps 
now you guess at my idea. It is to construct a secret 
passage, leading somewhere from the foundations of this 
building ont into some other place to be decided upon 
when we have made a careful survey around.” 

“A most admirable thought,” said Dick. “Davis, I 
am glad you have made the suggestion. I can’t under- 
stand how it is that we have never thought of it before.” 

Dick Turpin’s companions were similarly surprised. 

It was pa lpably necessary. 

“ We must set about that at once.” said Claudo Davalj 
“ and cot allow ourselves any rest until we have completed 
it. I long to make a commencement.” 

Dick smiled. 

“ Yon must control your impulsiveness a little," he said. 
“You forget how we are situated just at the proisent 
time : those rascally officers !” 

“ Yes, I did forget them.” 

“ They may have ridden off,” said Tom Davis. 

“ Or, more likely, are lurking somewhere near,” inter- 
rupted Turpin. 

“ Well, in either case, if they approach any closer Ellon 
will let ns know ; she is standing at the front door as a 
sentinel.” 

“ Goodl’ 

“It seems to me,” said Tom King, “that the chief 
difficulty will be in leaving here to-night.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Why, these officers may perhaps ride off to London, 
and there hold a consultation with some more respecting 

what they have seen ; no as they cannot fail to think 9 



— pfciStts they will watch the place closely all night to 
•ee who goes out” 

“I fear that is only too likely," said Turpin— “I 
thought so from the first" 

“ So did I, It happens a* a most unfortunate time for 
us— for you. Pick, because of your disappointment, end 
for Claude, Jack and myself because of the excursi n%.we 
have planned for to-night.” 

“Still,” said Davis, “if the officers are lurking about 
you would not think of running the frightful risk of 
leaving ?” 

“ We must wait and see,” replied Dick. {' Perhaps the 
danger may not be so great as we imagine, and my 
appointment is one I have given my word to keep." 

“Well,” said Tom Davis, “that is a point you will 
have to settle among younelves. But now, ae 1 have 
made yon acquainted with all the danger, I will just m 
down again and see Ellen.” 

“Be s&reful not to show yonrself.” 

“ Oh, I’ll take care of that, never fear. I shall be most 
particular not to face any of the police, for fear my 
features should be recollected ; besides, Ellen told them 
that I was out.” 

“ Then, above all things, don’t be seen. If you are, 
that will increase their suspicions tenfold.” 

Tom Davis assented, and, again promising to be careful, 
descended the stairs. 

Contrary to their expectations, the remainder of the 
day passed off quietly and calmly enough. 

Ellen was most careful to keep a strict and most observ- 
ant warn! around, bat fatted to deteot any sign of the 
presence of the police. 

“ Depend upon it,” said Tom Davis, “ it Is the night 
that we shall have to fear. I shall be greatly surprised if 
they are not back again at dark.” 

Finding all was peaceful, the highwaymen availed 
themselves of the opportunity to snatch a few hours’ 
repose. 

They were soon rested, and when they ai\»e Tom King 
and his two comrades set to work to make a rope ladder. 

The necessary articles were all at hand, and they 
worked away industriously. 

They calculated that this article would prove a most 
valuable auxiliary to them, for they had hopes that they 
should be able to communicate in some manner with the 
prisoner Tom had caught sight of at th“ window. 

By dusk the ladder was finished. 

It was of great length, and, for greater convenience in 
carrying, was divided into three portions, but in such a 
manner that they could be easily joined again. 

Dick Turpin explained to Maud the nature of his 
arrangement with the mysterious lady. 

He had given his word to perf( >rm a certain service for 
her and she knew full well that it would be perfectly 
useless to request him to break his promise. 

Moreover, she fancied that if he was successful, the 
lady might give him a large enough reward to enable him 
to quit his present hazardous mode of life and to leave 
England. 

This, more than anything else, reconciled her to allow- 
ing him to set out. 

As it began to grow darker, the anxiety of the high- 
waymen considerably increased to know whether the 
police officers had really returned. 

If they had, it would be difficult indeed to take their 
departure without being seen or captured. 

The latter they might avoid, but the former saogiad 
scarcely possible. 

Thay were in earnest consultation upon this point, 
when Tom Davis suddenly entered the room. 

“ Our fears are confirmed,” he said, — “ fully oocdrmod. 
The police officers have come back." 

“ i guessed as much.” said Turpin. 

“Ellen saw them groping about in the darkness, and it 
is pretty evident they are posting themselves in various 
positions so ae to command a view Sf tne entire premises, 
and to make it impossible for anyone to leave unseen.” 

“Bui we must manage to leave somehow,” mud Turpin, 
u and therefore we must call stratagem to our aid.” 

“Leave me l* think,” said Icm Davis, — “leave me to 
think.” 

“ I think w had better aG occupy ouraelves with inis 
■abject,” said Turpi u. 

“Very gpod.” said Davis. “The first difficulty to be 


got over is crossing the yard. I question whether yon 
will be able to enter the stables unperceived.” 

“ Then if so,” said Maud, “ how are yoa to leave the 
stables again with your horses ?” 

“ It seems to me," said Tom Davis, “ thut there is only 
one course to be pursued, and that is, to throw the officers 
off the scent in some way.” 

“ But is such a thing possible ?* 

“I think if we gave our attention to it we might 
manage to raise a false alarm. The officers r ould then 
run all in one direction, leaving the coast c-eC ,1 

“Yes,” said Turpin, “that would put an end to the 
difficulty at once, provided it could be managed, though 
for my own part I can scarcely see how you are to do it," 

“Nor I, at present,” said Davis; “but you had better 
be iu readiness to act at any moment, to be quick to take 
the hint, and when you see the chance, slip off.” 

“ Bely upon it we shall do thak”^- 

“ Then are yon all ready ?” 

“Yes, we have made every preparation except saddling 
our horses." 

f* Well, that you cam 4o easily as soon as you gain the 
stable. And now I have something else to tell you that 
perhaps you are not aware of.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ The other day, when in the stable, I noticed that 
there was a door that appeared to have been closed up 
and disused for many years.” 

“ Where is this door situated ?” 

“ At what I might call the back of stable. W ith a 
good'dea) of fawaW' _ managed to get it open, he a 
roonu It led> direct into tm little plantation of trees 
that you can see yonder.” 

He pointed through the window to the tops of some 
trees that could bo seen behind the stable at the back of 
the inn. 

‘That sounds more like getting away,” said Dick 
Turpin, with his face lighting up. 

“ Yes, provided none of the officers are there, and pro- 
vided none see you cross the yard. But it is evident we 
must raise an alarm of some kind, so as to draw all the 
officers to one ■vnot ; and when it is done, you must take 
the opportuo V,' a slipping off as quickly as possible.” 

“And,” stu a Sixteen-String Jack, “while we are 
planning all this, there is something else that we shall 
nave to bear in mind." 


CHAPTER DCOLXXXV. 

IN WHICH TOM DAVIS RATHER ASTONISHES JENKINS THE 
POLICE OFFICER. 

“ And what may that be, Jack?" they .ill asked, with one 
voice. 

“ Why, just supposing for a moment that we all ride off 
in safety, and without being perceived by the officers, 
how are we to know whether it will be safe for us to 
return ?” 

Tom Davis rubbed his head. 

“ That certainly is a most important point," he re- 
marked, — “ as important as your departure." 

“Yes, decidedly.” 

“ But. yet,” he continued, “ I think it fs one that could 
be settled with much more ease." 

“ How so ?" 

“ It only depends upon my giving you some kind of 
signal.” 

“ True ; but what kind could you give ?" 

“ Why, in the first place, it would be necessary for you 
all to tako up your positions about daybreak at some 
point from which you can command a view of the top of 
the inn." 

“ Well, and what then ?” 

“ As soon as ever the least signs of dawn are in the sky 
I will let off three rockets — that is, provided I am cerlaxn 
the police officors have departed, and that it is safe for 
you to return." 

“ Very good,” said Dick. “ I don’t know what better 
arrangement we can make than tiu-t." 

“ N or I, * said Davis. 

“ It is simple in the extreme. But suppose the officers 
are in the vicinity, what shall you do then ?” 

“ Just nothing at all, so that when it is daybreak, if you 
don’t see the rockets ascend, seek for safety iu some other 
quarter, and don’t attempt t( “some near uLtil about twelv# 
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0 clock on the following night, at which time, if all ia well, 

1 will let off the rockets.” 

“A very good arrangement,” said Dick, “and all we 
have to be careful in is tjb be somewhere ao as to be able 
to see the rockets.” 

“ Yea, and at the proper time,” said Olaude Duval. 

“Well, as that is settled,” aaid Sixteen-String . leek, 
“ suppose we go back to the present. Wo have agre-wi ml 
about returning, and now how are we to depart ?” 

“ Ae a preliminary step,” said Tom Davis, “ will it not 
be better for you to descend to the ground floor? You 
will be more In readiness to act then, and you will be 
quite as secure from observation.” 

“ Yes, it will bo better.” 

“Come, then, follow me." 

They all descended into a room at the back of the inn 
iliat had a 'largo window looking into the yard. 

“ Well, now,” said Davis, “ I am going out to recon- 
noitre a little myself. If I make any disturbance or 
bother don’t fail to be in readiness to avail yourself of it ; 
I shall try to attract tho attention of the officers all to ono 
spot if I am able, and then, when I have done so, you must 
be off.” 

Tom Davis had no very clear idea how he was to effect 
this very desirable object. 

Nevertheless, he left the room with considerable confi- 
dence, and wAked to the back door of the inn. 

Opening it, he passed out into the yard, and no sooner 
had he crossed the threshold than he perceived, close to 
the stables, the dark figure of a man. 

That he was a police officer he did not for a moment 
doubt, and, seeing him in that situation suggested a 
thought to the landlord, which he actod upou in an 
instant. 

“ Thieves — thieves !” he yelled, at the top of his voice. 
“Murder!' Thieves — thieves!” 

He ran hastily across the yard while ho spoke, and the 
officer, wondering what was the matter, stopped short, 
and looked about him in bewildered surprise. 

Tom Davis ran at him with undiminished speed, and, 
to his unutterable astonishment, siezed hold of him by 
the throat in a manner that threatened to strangle 
him. ® 

“ So I have caught you at last,” he owed, “ have I ? 
Oh, you villain ! — you rascal ! Come on ! I knew that 
I should have you sooner or later, and here you are sure 
enough ! Thieves— thieves ! It’s no good calling them 
in this out-of-the-way place, for there are never any to 
be seen !” 

The officer gurgled and struggled, and endeavoured to 
free himself from the landlord’s grasp. 

But all in vain. lie was much inferior in size and 
stature to our friend, Tom Davis, who, by putting out the 
whole of his strength, dragged the officer rapidly across 
the yard towards the back door of the inn. 

Al l the while he contrived to raise a tremendous out- 
cry that could not fail to be heard for some distance 
around. 

He was quickly rewarded for all this by hearing the 
rapid trampling of many feet. 

Breathless and exhausted, he dragged the officer into 
the kitchen. 

“Oh, you rascally thief !” he said. “Have not you 
robbed me often enough ? But you have como once too 
often, and now I’ve caught you f I will make an example 
of you !” 

The officer tried to explain. 

But Tom Davis only grew more furious, and increased 
the pressure upon his throat. 

In another moment a number of police officer* rushod 
into the house. 

They entered the'Tcitchen pell-mell, and Tom Davis, 
though not appearing to do so, actually counted them, 
and found they numbered seven in all. 

“What on earth’s the matter ?” cried one, who was no 
otto.'*’ than the chief over the rest — “ what’s the meaning 
of this Vtemendous disturbance ?” 

The officei kicked furiously. 

That was the,tf"’~ *ll>ns by which he could make any 
sort of reply. " 

“ Oh 1” said To Davis, “ can I believe my own es — 
ia it really true ? "Why, are you police officers ?” 

“Yes, yes — ce % you see we are ? But what are you 
doing there t n 


“Take this wretch prisoner— .handouff him — load 
him with chains — drag him off to the gaol ! Oh, th« 
wretch — the villain! He’s robbed my henroost night 
after night, but I resolved to keep watch this evening, 
and so, you see, I’ve caught him !” 

“ Why, you idiot !” said the chief offioer. 

“What?’’ cried Tom, indignantly. 

tt You idiot — you ninny — you fool i Qant you s#e 
who you’ve got there ?” 

“ Yes, of course I can. And why don’t you take him 
off me? I tell you I caught him skulking a'ong by the 
stable, and I know he was ,»fter the last few fowls I have 
got left !” 

“ The man’s mad!” said „he chief officer. “Just take 
him off Jenkins, will you?” 

“The officers hastened forward and released their com- 
panion from the landlord’s ferocious grip. 

“Why, can’t you see,” said the one in command, “what 
a stupid mistake you have made ? That’s no thiof you 
have caught, but a police officer — one of my men !” 

Tom Davis rubbed his eyes, and looked like one in a 
dream. 

“ A police officer ?” he said. “ Well, so he is— I see it 
now, by his dress ! But what in the world brought you 
creeping about in the dark ?’’ 

“ That’s nothing to you,” said the chief officer ; “ you 
have made a great mistake, you can see that plain 
enough !” 

“ But why are you all here ?” asked Tom Davis, pre- 
tending to be struck with surpriso for the first time. 
“ Why, I never saw so many police officers in this part 
since I opened the public-house.” 

“Very likely not,” said the chief, with a peculiar 
smile. 

“You have got some secret business on hand?” said 
Davis. 

I Yes, we have ; but at the same time, it is nothing to 
you. Confound you and your fowls as well, say 1 ! You 
have seriously upset our arrangements.” 

Tom Davis pretended to get frightened. 

“I am sure I am very sorry,” he said, in a humble, 
apologetic voice — “ very sorry indeed ; but you can’t ba 
surprised at my making such a mistake : you would not 
believe how I have been robbed.” 

“Bother your hens!” cried Jenkins, who by this time 
managed to recover his voice. “You ought to know 
better than to seize hold of a police officer in that wild- 
animal sort of a way !” 

“ I am sure I humbly b'eg your pardon, ” said Tom, 
“ but I never once thought of a police officer skulking 
about in such a way. However, as it was an unfortunate 
mistake — nothing more perhaps — you would not be above 
forgiving it by taking something to drink at my expense.” 

“Well, my throat don’t feel exactly right,” said 
Jenkins, glancing at his chief. 

“ Oh, yea,” said the one in command, “ you can have 
something at the landlord’s expense, Jenkins, and I think 
he ought not to forget how he has interfered with our 
plan.” 

“Perhaps you would like a drop of something all 
round ?” said Tom, delighted at the success he had met 
with. 

“ Well, it is a very cold night, and that’s a faot,” was 
the evasive but significant reply. 

“Well, then,” said Tom Davis, “if yon’d a.1 con- 
descend to sit down for a moment or two I will go into 
the bar and fetch you a drop of the finest ale that I’ll ba 
bound to say, you ever tasted in all your lives ; I praise 
It myself, but I am not afraid to do so, because I know the 
quality of it.” 

The officers condescended to sit down willingly 
enough. 

As soon as the landlord left the r°om they whispered 
together t 

“We are on the wrong scent,” said the chief officer— “ I 
feel sure of it — this place is as quiet as the grave ; how- 
ever, a thought has just struck me, by which CM 
make sure whether we are right or wrong.” 

“ What ia it?” the others asked, anxiously. 

“Why, if the people we suspect are hidden anywhere 
about these premises their horses must be here as well. 
Now, under some pretence or other, I will get the land- 
lord to allow us to search the stable at th6 back, and if 
we find the horses, why, we shall know what to do, b«t 
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If they are not there we may conclude that our suspicions 
are unjust.” 

He would probably have said more, but just at that 
moment Tom Dads re-entered the room, carrying with 
him a large brown eartnenware pitcher full of ale. 

The froth rose up above the top of it two or thr « 
inches, and looked very white, and creamy, and temet- 
ing. 

“There,” he slid, puttiag it aown on the cable, and 
looking at it with proua admiration, “ that’s what I call 
first rate. What y 0U think of it, gentlemen ?” 

The officers’ mouths all watered at the sight. 

CHAPTER DCCLXXXYI. 

IOM DAVIS COMPLETELY SUCCEEDS IN STULTIFYING THE 
POLICE OFFICERS. 

“ It looks well,” said the thief officer, with a grin. “ Now 
let ua try the taste.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Tom Davis, as he poured 
some of the ale into a drinking cup and handed it to the 
one in command. 

“Well,” said the officer, looking at Davis, “here’s 
hoping that the next time you catch anybody in your Yard 
it will be the man who has robbed you of your fowls v’ 

“ Yes, d — n it, and so do 1 1” muttered Jenkins. 

The officer emptied the cup at a draught, and Davis 
quickly filled it 

In this way the ale was circulated all round. 

It waa indeed of excellent quality, and the officers were 
unanimous in their praises of it. 

“Would any of you like a pipe ?” said Tom Davis. •« I 
have heard of that as being a kind of peace-offering, and 
I feel that in some way or other I have upset you a good 
deal.” 

“ No, no — not particularly,” said the chief officer ; “ but 
by all means let us have a pipe.” 

Tipes and tobacco were brought, and the officers and 
Tom Davis sat round the fire in the kitchen, just in the 
same manner as he had sat with vie Highwaymen such a 
short time before. 

Everything about the inn was, however. particularly 
quiet and peaceful, and it went far ’tu ning the 

officers of any suspicions that might V'en lingering 

in their breasts. 

Tom talked away upon a great variety r A subjects, and 
endeavoured to ascertain what the effirerv intentions 
really were 

On this point, however, they remained q ”iet, and the 
one in command, looking him steadfastly it the face for 
some moments, said, all at once; 

“ By-the-way, my friend, your voice and face seem 
familiar to me — have I not seen you somewhere before ?” 

Tom winced a little, but preserved his composure 
pretty well. I 

There was no other light in the room except that' 
which catue from the fire, and under these circumstances 
he had hoped to escape the officers’ recognition. 

“ It is quite possible you have seen me,” he said, as 
calmly as he could, “ but I don’t recollect ever having 
seen you before.” 

'Well, I know year face,” said the chief, “hut 1 
can't for the life of me remember where I have seen it ; if 
you told me your name, though, perhaps I should re- 
member.” 

“Yes,” said Davis — “ yes, I shouldn’t wonder.* 

“ What is your name, then ?” 

“ Thomas.” 

“ Thomas what F” 

“ Thomas.” 

“What do you mean by saying Tlionufi hi that fashion 
_ is that the only name you’ve got ?” 

“ It is.” 

“ How can that be ? Who ever heard of a man with 
one name ? That’s your Christian name, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“What’s your surname, then?” 

“ Thomas.” 

“ Oh, bother . What do you mean by saying Thomas 
kn that curious way for?” 

“ Well, don't you understand ? 1 say my name is 
Thomas Thomas, Christian and surname, and if you go 
outsida and look at the sign, why there you wifi see it 
tn good large letters.” 
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“ Oh ! I understand now ; but you told me in such a 
way that I’ll be hanged if I could at first. Well, Mr. 
Thomas Thomas, I can’t help thinking I’ve seen you 
before, and I shall recollect where in a while.” 

“ I wish I could spare you the trouble,” said Tom 
Davis, “ but I hope you will believe me when 1 say that I 
can’t recollect ever having seen you before in my 
life.” 

“Very likely not — very likely not,” said the officer, 
abruptly. 

He was evidently endeavouring to refresh his recollec- 
tion. 

This was what Tom Davis dreaded, so he endeavoured 
to turu the conversation. 

Addressing himself to Jenkins, he said: 

“ I hope, sir, that you’ve quite overlooked that un- 
fortunate little mistake of mine. I can assure you I meant 
no harm.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said Jenkins — “all right; don’t 
name it ! I wish we could catch the rascal for you.” 

“ So do I. If I told you what he has stolen at one time 
or another you would scarcely believe me.” 

“Perhaps it’s a weazel,” said Jenkins. 

“ It’s a two-legged one, then ; it’s a great disappointment 
to me, however, for I made sure I’d got hold of the right 
man at last.” 

The chief officer could not help taking note of this con- 
versation, and it immediately suggested an idea to his 
mind by which his intention to search the stable might 
be carried out. 

“I’ll tell you what,” he cried, suddenly : “perhaps this 
rascally thief is actually hiding about in the stable at the 
present moment, only waiting for an opportunity to carry 
off the few fowls that you have left !” 

“ I hope not,” said Davis, with well-feigned alarm. 

“ Well, I’ll tell you what we’ll do, landlord : As one good 
turn deserves another, we’ll go out and search your back 
premises, and if we can find the thief we’ll capture 
him." 

Tom Davis nardly knew how to reply, yet he felt that 
he could not refuse. 

Surely, however, the highwaymen had taken advantage 
of the opportunity to leave the inn, and there would be no 
fear of discovery. 

As no alarm had been raised, it was only reasonable to 
suppose that they had got clear off. 

The officer did not wait for any reply, but rose to his 
feet, in which he was followed by the whole of his 
men. 

“Now, landlord," he cried, “just lead the way, and 
you, my lads, unmask your lanterns.” 

The officers produced the dark lanterns they carried, 
and turned back the slides that were over the lenses. 

In an irregular line this singular-looking procession 
left the kitchen, and passed out of the back door of the 
inn into the yard. 

“ Where do you keep your fowls ?” said the chief officer. 
“ We will search there first.” 

This was rather a poser, the truth being that Tom 
Davis had no fowls of any kind on the premises. 

He was spared the trouble of replying by the chief 
officer, who continued : 

“ I suppose you keep them in the stable ? — people gene- 
rally do. 

“‘Yes, yes,” said Davis, somewhat nervously— “in the 
stable, of course !” 

The officers walked briskly forward, and pushed open 
the stable door. 

They flashed their lights around them in a moment. 

No signs of any horses could be seen in the stalls. 

Tom could scarcely repress a sigh of relief. 

The officers exchanged glances with each other. 

“You have plenty of accommodation here,” said tbe 
chief officer. “ I am surprised to find it in such an out- 
of-the-way place.” 

“ Many people have made the same remark,” said 
Davis, “ for it is so long ago that it is almost forgotten, 
but at one time this public-house faced the high-road, 
and then there was a much bettor business done at it than 
there is at the present time.” 

“ Well, where are the fowls?” said Jenkina. 4 1 can’t 
see any here.” 

“Then the very last has gone,” said Davis. “ Oh, 
confound the thief ! There’s not even one left now ! I 
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suppose all hope of catching him will be at an end, tur he 
has fetched them every one.” 

Having ascertained that the highwaymen’s horses -w^re 
not in the stable, the officers felt but little inclination to 
search after tho 'nan who was said to have stolen the 

*Fhey made a pretence of searching round the pre- 
mises, but Tom Davis was very glad that they performed 
It in the incomplete manner they did, aa they might have 
found some trifling article that would have given rise *o 
their suspicions. 

Once more they followed him back gladly enough Lp to 
the kitchen oi the pnblic-house, for the night was maeed 
a bitter cold one, so that a seat by the fireside was meat; 
than usually pleasant. 

More ale was brought, and after the second pitcher 
was emptied the officers began to grew rather up- 
i carious. 

They crowded round Tom Davis, shook him by the 
hand, swore he was a jolly good fellow, and that they 
would never interfere with him, let him do what he 
might. 

Our old friend pretended to be quite overcome with 
these protestations, although he knew that they would 
disappear as qnickly as they had arisen. 

They insisted upon having a song from him, however, 
and in ordor to hnmour them, he complied. 

Then the chief officer sung, then Jenkins, and some 
more, so that the night was passed in a very jovial 
manner. 

“ It is time we got back,” said the chief officer at last, 
rising somewhat unsteadily from his seat. “ Come- my 
lads, we’ll be off!” 

“ Where are your horses ?” asked Tom. 

“Oh, not here,” was the reply, given with a hiccup. 
“.We left them at a public-house on the common. Good 
night, old fellow 1 We’ll call and see yon again the next 
time we are this way.” 

“Do — do!” said Tom, though he wished from the 
bottom of his heart that he should never catch sight of 
thorn again. 

After some further delay, the whole of the party reeled 
off, and the officer in command, on making his report tho 
next morning, gave it to the effect that, having carefully 
watched the inn from all points, they had come to the 
conclusion that their suspicions were groundless. 

It was a great satisfaction to Tom Davis to see them 
depart 

le watched them as long as he could, and then followed 
them at a safe distance on foot 

They had drunk too much strong ale to pay much at- 
tention to such a slight sound us Tom male in following 
'hem, and he had the satisfaction of watching them mount 
their horses at the inn they had mentioned, and ride off 
in the direction of London. 

“That’s one narrow escape," he said, drawing a long 
breath — “a very narrow escape ! I hope I iiavo seen the 
last of them, but *h»t secret presage must be commenced 
without delay. - 

He turned back to the inn as he spoke, and, having 
reached it, he sat down in the kitohen to wait patiently 
for day to dawn. 


He then turned away, and as he had started much later 
than he intended, he allowed Black Bess to go at rather a 
slashing pace towards Fulham Green. 

He was rather fearful that he should not be in time to 
intercept his carriage. 

He took the nearest possible route to Uat destination, 
however, and carefully avoided aa encounter with every 
one. 

At length he stopped at this ple asant, rural spot — in 
those days, being a portion of a village, it was entirely 
removed from London. 

Around the green only a fow residences were built, and 
these belonged chiefly to people of position. 

One of these was a large, white stone edifice, very im- 
posing. and yet very pleasant to look upon. 

Various twining plants had been trained to grow up 
the side of it, and the contrast between the bright green 
leaves and the white walls was very striking to the 
eyo. 

“ That’s the place,” said Dick, looking at it. “ There 
can be no mistake, for it is the only white building to be 
seen.” 

Selecting a spot where he should be entirely oat of 
sight of any chance passer-by, and yet where he coaid 
| command a good view up and down the road, Dick 
stopped, and waited patiently for the carriage to ap- 
proach. 

It had bt en accurately described to him in all its details, 
so that he could scarcely make a mistake, and accordingly, 
as he sat thus still on the back of his steed, his thoughts 
reverted to his singular adventures on the preceding 
night. 

As may be expected, it had occupied his thoughts a 
great deal, though the appearance of the officers so unex- 
pectedly at the public-house had for a time driven it from 
his mind. 

Above all things, his curiosity was roused with respect 
to the document which he was to obtain. 

Ho was fall of speculation as to what could be the con- 
tents of it. 

What could it be that gave the nobleman in question 
scuh a terrible and tremendons power over the lady as 
to make her anxious and willing to compass his 
death ? 

This was something, however, that he would never 
know, for he had solemnly pledged his word to make do 
attempt to master the contents of the paper. 

A thousand ideas started up into his mind, hot there 
was not one of them that satisfied him. 

He was aroused from these meditations by the sound o# 
carriage wheels. 

It was so faint and so far off that scarcely anyone but 
a highwayman could have detected it, and Dick’s atten- 
tion was attracted more by the behaviour of Black 

Bess. 

He rode on at once from his place of concealment and 
galloped at fall speed in the direction from which the 
vehicle was coming. 

It was not long before he caught sight of a couple of 
bright lights flashing through the darkness 

In another moment he could make out the forms of the 
horses, of the coachman, and of the bright yellow vehicle 


CHAPTER DOCLXXXVII. 

DICK TURPIN SKIS OUT UPON HIS lIIGHLT-2&dto*AOUe 
MISSION, AND MAKES AN ABORTIVE ATTEMPT TO STOP 
LORD SPINDELOW’S CARRIAGE. 

As may be supposed, the highwaymen were by no means 
slow to avail themselves of the very excellent opportunity 
they had of leaving the public-house. 

We know already that they did so successfully.- 
They rau hastily across the yard, saddled their steeds, 
and then, finding the little door of which Tom Davis had 
spoken, passed through it, and found themselves Ac the 
rather dense plantation behind. 

The door was carefully closed, an</ then, for some dis- 
tance, all four of the highwaymen rode in company. 

Having gone some distance, however, they halted and 
separated. 

Dick’s last words to them were that on no account were 
they to fail to be somewhere in front of. the inn i t the 
ap pointed time, and to weWb 'here for the appeanu oe of 
the rocket*. 




As soon as he was near enough, Dick called out > 

“Hold — hold! Stop, coachman, or yon are a dead 
man ! Pull up, I say, without you want an oui ce of lead 
in your brain !” 

The coachman uttered a yell of fright, and would pro- 
bably have stopped the ca-riage without farther hesita- 
tion, but just at that mom in t a window in the carriage 
was violently let down, and a head was projected. 

“ Drive on, Joseph, yon cowardly rascal !" said a voice 
— “ drive ox ! If you don’t lash your horses into a gallop, 
I will favour you with a bullet l" 

The coachman wr« alarmed, ant whipped his horses 
savagely. 

Dick fire'% t» 'eking tiff fcV hat tbs sound at tbs 
pistol would terrify him tnta ». ’aging the horses to a 
atop. 

But it did not, and the occupant of the coach, who was 
doubtless Lord Spindtlow, catching sight of Dick Turpin, 
raised a pistol suddenly, and fired. 

He fire<l it with a laugh of exultation, and Dick polled 
up Black Boss suddenly, for |» believed he was shei 
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Vn aaosner instant he found that this was a groundless 
apprenenaion. 

1 nerefore he once more gave her the rein. 

Prom this little circumstance, Dick had no difficulty in 
coming to the conclusion that Lord fapindelow was a mac 
of a violent and somewhat courageous disposition 

Certainly he did not appear likely to be easily fright- 
ened out of the document that was of importsroe to 
him. 

Although the norses in the carriage were going at a 
furious rate, yet, by urging Black Boss to the top of her 
speed, Dick easily got abreast with the carriage door. 

“ My lord,” he cried, in a loud voice, “ if you wish to 
sava the shedding of blood, order your coachman to pull 
upl I have important business with you !” 

“ No duubi,” was the reply — “ very important I Take 
thatl” 

Another j>iau>l was discharged, and Dick narrowly es- 
caped being injured by it. 

“ Pull up 1” he crie- ! again, to the coachman — “ pull up, 

I say !” 

But no notice was taken of this command, and imme- 
diately afterwards the vehicle stopped in front of his 
lordship’s residence. 

Perceiving this, Dick tnmed Black Boss’s head round 
and rod® off, though he did so very reluctantly. 

All hope of stopping the carriage was now at an 
end. 

To have gone up tc it while close to Lord Spindelow’s 
residence would have been nothing short of madness, as 
the servants would have quickly made their appearanoa, 
and attacked him. 

“Confound it;” he said. “I must have managed 
matters very awkwardly, or I should not hare bungled 
like this 1 What’s to be done ? This attempt will only 
servo to put him on his guard, and will inn ease my 
trouble tenfold I” 

Finding himself at a safe distance, Dick pulled up, and 
allowed Black Bess to proceed only at a gentle trot. 

For some time ho remained perfectly silent, though his 
brain was very busy. 

Ho was endeavouring to come to some conclusion as to 
which would be the best mode of endeavouring tc obtain 
possession of the paper. 

He could think of nothing satisfactory, however, 

“ I can only do one thing,” he said, at last, “ and that 
Is, to enter the house, and endeavour to surprise him 
alono. It will be running a tearful amount of risk, for he 
is a resolute, determined man, I feel certain ; but yet 1 
will not go back from what I have promised without a 
hard struggle.” 

Having come to this determination, Dick Turpin once 
more slowly approached his lordship’s residence. 

This time, however, he made his way round to the rear 
ol the premises, judging that this would be the point at 
which an entrance would be easiest gained. 

At the hack he found that Lord Spindelow’s grounds 
were bounded by a high stone wall. 

Over this he could doubtless climb himself, but it was 
out ol the question that he should be able to take Black 
Bess along with him. 

He knew, however, that it would be perfectly safe to 
leave her where she was — a signal from him that she per- 
fectly understood would suffice to bring her to his side, 
and he had lately had good proof that she would not 
allow anyone to capture her except at the “rise of their 
lives. 

Slipping from her back, he stroked and pitted kex upon 
the neck. 

“ Stay there, old lass,” he cried — “stay there till I re* 
turn.” 

Although it may be doubted whether the exact words 
were understood, yet it is certain that Black Boss rvnbod 
her heal canvssingly against his hand, and then stood 
perfectly still. 

Dick then went close to the wall, looking abssMor 
some place where he could scale it easily. 

C oming to one portion where a kind of buttress haa 
been built, as though to support it, he resolved to make 
the attempt there 

He had but little to seize hold of, vet, by the exercise 
of some agility and paLenoe, he at length mans god to 
reach the top of the wall. 

Bef oxe he ventured to ahow muoh of hie body above it* * 1 


he took a peep over, to see what there was on the other 
side. 

To his satisfaction, he perceived that it was a kind of 
garden or pleasure -ground, and tliat rather dense orna- 
mental shrubs had been planted aro n »d on the inner side, 
so as to conceal it. 

To drop down, then, wonld be the easiest matter in the 
world. 

Judging from the silence that no one was near, Dick 
gradually raised hie ’ ody, and lowered himself over on 
the other side 

Soft soil was beneath his feet, so that he came down 
quite noiselessly. 

’Seeping in between these ornamental trees and the 
Will, he crept slowly and gently towards the house. 

He could see it plainly enough before him, though not 
one of the windows appeared to be illuminated — if there 
was a light in any one of the rooms into which they 
looked, it was certain that either the shutters were closed 
or the curtains closely drawn, for no ray of light es- 
caped. 

Indeed, Dick was surprised to find everything so exceed- 
ingly quiet. 

He fully expected to see several servants busy about. 

But all was as still and as eilent as it possibly could be 
if the house was deserted. 

Whether to interpret this as favourable or unfavourable 
to his enterprise he knew not, but, at any rate, it did not 
make him abate any of the caution he used in drawing 
closer to the building. 

At last one of the windows on the ground floor was 
reached. 

“ Fortune favours mo,” he muttered, as he paused be- 
fore it. “Surely I may venture to look upon this as a 
good omen ?” 

CHAPTER DOOLXXXVm. 

DICK TURFIN FINDS HIS POSITION IN LORD SPINDKLOW'S 
MANSION BECOMES CRITICAL. 

Dick Turpin’s satisfaction arose from the fact of his 
having discovered that the window before which he 
paused was partly open. 

To step through into the room boyond took him but a 
moment, for he perceived at once that it was vacant and 
plunged in darkness. 

He waited here for a little while botoro he ventured to 
proceed any further. 

Then be groped his way across the dark apartment to 
the door. 

in his progress he had to be particularly careful, for 
had he come into contact with any article of furniture, 
the noise produced would probably have reached the ears 
of the inmates of the dwelling. 

Feeling along the wall, ho came at length to the door. 

Turning the handle slowly, he opened it to the extent 
of about half an inch, he then found that he cominauded 
a view of a passage or entrance- hall, in which a large 
candelabra tilled with wax lights was burning. 

This also appeared to be deserted, and after some hesi- 
tation he resolved to emerge. 

He had nothing whatever but chance to load him in 
the room in which Lord Spiudelow was seated. 

Gaining the passage, however, he saw on his left hand 
a partialiy-open door, and at the same time he discovered 
that the apartment with which it communicated waa 
brilliantly lighted up. 

Towards this he stepped on tiptoe and peeped in. 

It was vacant. 

He was about to turn away, when all at once he beard 
the sound of an approaching footstep. 

He paused irresolutely, not knowing wnat to do. 

Quickly making up hie mind, however, he crossed the 
threshold of this room, and then hastily glanced about 
in search of some place of concealment. 

He could a&9 nothing that afforded the chance of a 
hiding-plaiv except the long damask curtains that were 
close’y drawn over the windows. 

They reached completely to the soft carpet, and if ha 
once got behind them he should doubtless be able to re- 
main concealed until any person chanced to draw the cur- 
tains on one side. 

The footstep which had startled him came nearer end 
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nearer, and in order to avoid being seen he had to dart 
rapidly across the spacious apartment. 

On the soft, thick carpet, however, his footsteps were 
unheard. 

In another second he drew the curtains back a>'d en- 
sconced himself behind them. 

He found, as he fully expected, that he was standing in 
a kind of recess 

He held the curtains close, but yet not so close as' to {Mo- 
vent him from taking a poep into the apartment beyond. 

He had only taken up his position just in time, for the 
door through which he had entered was flung open, and 
an individual, whom he recognised as Lord Spindelow, 
strode in. 

The description he had had given him corresponded 
exactly with his appearance. 

A servant appeared at the door. 

“Do you want anything more, my lord?” he said, in 
the humblest, softest tones. 

“Nothing at all, booby, and on no account come in 
again, or allow anyone to disturb me until you know who 
arrives!” 

\ “ Very well, my lord,” said the servant, who seemed 
exceedingly glad of the permission to retire. 

Dick wondered greatly who it could be that his lord- 
ship expected. 

There was something strange that he should only 
allude to his visitor in such an indirect manner to his 
servant, when he could have no idea that anyone was at 
hand to overhear him. 

After the door was closed his lordship paced up and 
down the room as though in great perturbation. 

Then at length, as if exhausted, he flung himself into a 
chair near the table, and helped himself to some wine 
that was placed upon it. 

He drank off several glasses in succession. 

Then, shading his face with his hand, and resting his 
elbow upon the arm of the chair, he appeared to sink into 
a profound meditation. 

Dick watched him a moment, and then resolved upon 
his course of action. 

With the utmost caution he drew aside the curtains 
slowly, and stepped forth from his hiding-place. 

Had he been some insubstantial ghost, his appearance 
could not have been more noiseless, and three long strides 
took Lim to the opposite side of the table ’4 which Lord 
Spindelow sat. 

Here there was another chair similar to the one in 
which his lordship was sitting, and placed so as to be 
exactly opposite to him. 

Into this chair Dick noiselessly sank down, and so silent 
had been the whole of his proceedings, and so deep the 
reverie into which his lordship was plunged, that he re- 
mained perfectly unaware of what had happened. 

Dick sat still for some time in the chair, looking in- 
tently at the nobleman. 

He judged that when the time came for him to raise his 
head that he would experience no slight shock upon per- 
ceiving him there. 

He preferred remaining silent to making any sound to 
attract his lordship’s attention. 

He wished, if he possibly could, to overcome him by the 
shock of sudden surprise. 

With the same gentleness that characterised all his 
movements, Dick Turpin drew a pistol from his belt. 

He knew it was carefully loaded and well primed, and 
in perfect readiness for instant nse with the exception of 
cocking it. 

This operation he did not venture to perform, for he 
knew it would be inevitably accompanied by a #uup 
clicking sound. 

He contented himself by retaining the weapon ja his 
grasp. 

In this way some time — perhaps five minutes- -eiapsed, 
and Dick began to think that he should have to arouse 
his strange companion, for he began to grow apprehensive 
that the servant would return to make the expected an- 
nouncement. 

Luckily, he was spared the trouble of doing this. 

A curiously-gik and rather gaudy -looking timepiece 
that stood upon the mantelshelf began, in a t inklin g way, 
to oin -fee the hour. 

Paint u the sound was, yai in that silent apartment it 
wanded veif ’<NMt 


His lordship removed his hands suddenly and looked 
up. 

Then turning round, doubtless with the intention of 
helping himself to some more wine, he perceived Lick 
Turpin sitting near him. 

As the highwayman fully expected, he wfts for a 
moment quite aghast with astonishment. 

Dick took advantage of this moment. 

Bapidly cocking his pistol and bringing it to a level, he 
said, in a low, resolute voice : , y 

“ My lord, 1 am as desperate a man as yourself, and I 
sclomnl” swear if you venture to move or utter a cry, or 
attempt in any way to summon assistance, that I will 
there and then blow out your brains with this pistol, and 
make my escape by yonder window !” 

What little colour there was in his lordship’s face 
gradually left it, and, with protruding eyes, he glared at 
his strange and unwelcome visitor. 

There was something so intense in the manner in 
which Dick spoke that it left no room for doubt that he 
would be as good as his word, and carry out his terrible 
threat. 

“ What do you want ?” said his lordship, in a whisper, 
and glancing up apprehensively at the timepiece — “ what 
is it you require ? I know you have come for something ; 
if it is gold, name the amount and go !” 

“ It is net gold that I require,” said Turpin, firmly, 
“but something that you have in your possession wrong- 
fully and unjustly, and which I am determined to compel 
you to relinquish.” 

Lord Spindelow smiled. 

“ I can guess now who has sent you,” he said, “and 
what it is yon want; but rest assured you shall never 
have it I" 

“ My lord, I will.” 

“ Look here,” was the reply. “ We may as well under- 
stand each other without any further bother. Put up 
your pistol." 

Dick tihook his head. 

“ I prefer continuing the conversation in this manner,” 
he said. 

“ Vei-y well, but be careful how yen keep your finger 
on the ti iggor — the weapon might go off when yon least 
intend it. I feel pretty suro that we shall come to terms 
with eat h other.” 

“ I am not so sure of that,” said Dick ; and, believe me, 

I am too well accustomed to the use of firearms to have 
any fear of such an accident as yon mention.” 

“ Well, then,” said his lordship, “ of course yon have 
been paid for undertaking this service, or perhaps will be 
paid when you have performed it ; so to you it must be a 
mere consideration of money. Now, just tell me how 
much you have been offered to restore the paper, and I 
will gi\ e you double the amount upon the spot.” 

Diok shook his head. 

“ You mistake, my lord,” he said ; “ it is no money con- 
sideration on my part : I am doing it because I have so- 
lemnly given my word.” 

His lordship smiled derisively. 

“Do you know the danger you stand to?” he asked. 

Dick replied by saying, very significantly : 

“ Do you ?” 

“I tell you,” continued his lordship, half angrily, 

“ that a word from me would bring my servants into this 
room, and then your capture weald follow as a matter of 
course.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Dick, — “perhaps. That you might be 
able to utter the one word you speak of I don’t doubt. I 
question very much whether I should be able to prevent 
yon ; but rest assured of this, that if yon did pronounce 
ft, it would be the very last that would ever pass your 
lips in this life, for I would shoot you down without 
hesitation, and trust to making my escane afterwards !" 

Lord Spindelow shrank back. 

He conld not help feeling intimidated by Dick’S 
manner. 

“ 1 imagine it would be very pool consolation to yon,” 
said Dick, “to know that you had procured my death 
by the sacrifice of your own ; but now, as you under- 
stand the position in which you are, listen to me, and 
comply with my demands.” 

At this moment there came a faint tapping at do ©r 

His lordship started. 
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His eves lighted up with an expression of triumph. | 
“ My lord,' said Dick, quickly, “beware wha,t you say . 
Remember my words ! And I solemnly swear that 
fulfil my purpose up to the very letter . 

His lordship shrank back into his former position. 

Whoever it P was thus seeking for admittance into the 
apartment was growing impatient at permission g 
withheld from them. 

CHAPTER D0CLXXXI3L. 

UUU ^iKT.KlxJw IS VEUY KKLLXTAST W RELINQUISH 

the important doc umkst. , 

“My lord,” said Dick, “jus*, raise your voice a littlei and 
««oly vo the man who is knocking at the door. M;nd 
yon sa y — no treachery, ©r the consequences w 
y- Iki. — B lau* Rasa. 

v»o. 104. 


fall heaviest on your own head I Tell him that foa »■-' 
busy, and can’t be disturbed.” 

greatly that his summons upon the panel should be 

disregarded, knocked again. 

“Francis!” cried liis lordship angrily, “1 mu busy 
and cannot be disturbed !” 

Dick nodded approvingly. 

“ But. mv lord ” said the servant outside. _ 

Y Silence^ sirrah !” was the reply of Lord Spin dek>w, 
who was at all times short-tempered, and particularly *c 
just Liven, and he was vexed that his order v*-v ->°t ua 
mediately obeyed. 

The servant drew back, and all was silent 

Dick was rather pleased at this little incident thav 
Itehad been enabled to dis^Uy aa amov^t id « uuaaatf 
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the nobleman, anil this would doubtless be of great ' “ le it not about y«ur person P" 
assidtance to hiic in what was to follow. “ No.” 


It was only necessary that he should maintain the 
position that he had gained. « 

“ My loni,” be said, “ lot me explain to you clearly 
that I have made up my mind to have that paper. Have 
it 1 will, I am determined, and offer you two chances : 
you may either surrender it to me quietly, and I will go 
away, leaviug you and your whole house unmolested and 
undisturbed , or, on the other hand, you may refuse, in 
which caso I shall take your life, call in my commdes, 
who are outside, and we will rille and ransack this house 
from top to bottom, leaving not one article of value in it, 
and never ceasing our search until we have found the 
paper I demand !” e> 

There was something so cool — so calm about the 
manner in which Dick Turpin pronounced these words, 
that it was impossible for Lord Spindelow or anyone else 
to entertain tho slightest doubt that he fully intended to 
carry his threat into execution. 

His brows were knit with resolution, and the barrel of 
me pistol was still pointed and held perfectly steady in 
tho direction of his lordship’s head. 

Further and further back his lordship shrank into his 
chair, as though he would gladly, if he could, have 
pushed himself right through the back of it. 

“ I don’t wish to hurry you,” said Dick. “ Look up at 
the clock. You will see it is just five minutes past tho 
hour. Wait fivo minutes longer, and at the end of that 
time you must give me your decision either one way or 
the other.” 

“You take things coolly,” said the nobleman, endea- 
vouring to smile and treat the matter as a joke. “You 
are a bold man, too, I give you credit for that ; if you 
were not you would certainly never have trusted yourself 
in this house alone.” 

“ You don’t know that I am alone,” said Dick, quietly. 

“ W ell, well — it has often been said, and it’s perfectly 
true, that every man has his price, and it does not seem 
at all likely that you would prove the exception. You 
are to be paid a high price for the performance of the ser- 
vice, but I will solemnly undertake, by any obligations 
you may think proper to impose, to doublo the price, no 
matter what it may be, if you will leave it undone.” 

“ My lord,” said Dick, glaring at tho clock, “ I should 
advise you nut to trilio and to waste these few remaining 
minutes in idlo talk, for it is idle — perfectly idle. Just 
think over your position, and let me know your de- 
cision.*" 

Lord Spindelow bit his lip, and glanced around him 
with a look of despair. 

Under such circumstances as these, how was he to 
act? 

How could he avoid giving up the paper that hs vras so 
solicitous to retain ? 

The man who was sitting before him wilh levelled 
pistol was unquestionably one who at all hazards would 
keep his word, and would consider taking his life a thing 
of no consequence. 

lie dared not move — he dared not speak. 

There was a silence, in which the faint ticking of the 
ornamental clock was distinctly audible. 

“ Now,” said Dick, abruptly, “ the time lias expired, my 
lord ; give mo your answer.” 

The nobleman hesitated before be replied. 

“Be quick I” said Dick. “All you have to say is, 
which you prize most, tho possession of that paper or the 
less of your life.” 

“I am helplessly in your power, •* was the answer, “or 
else I would never £ ! 'e it up ; and now, in order to retain 
it, I would gladly paiig with half my wealth. Kemamoe 
what it is 1 am offering you, and think again.” 

“ It is quite useless, and I will wait no longer ; give me 
your answer, one way or the other 1” 

“ Well, then, since I cannot resist, I can do nothing 
more than give up the document.” 

The words were accompanied by a heavy sigh, mat 
showed how much it went against his inclination so to 
io. 

“ Yon have come to a wise determination,” said Dick ; 
“ but now beware how you attempt an act of treachery, foi 
upon the least signs of it— even" upon the least suspicion 
— J will scatter your brains against the walll” 

•* But ttw paper is not here.” 


. “ Nor in the mom 
1 >No.” 

* Whore is it, then ?" 

I “ In my dressing-room." 

“ Then we will go there and fetch it,” said Dick, rising 
“ My lord, give me your arm. There — that will do. I am 
now so close to you that if I discharge the pistol yon 
could not fail to receive the whole contents of it, and rest 
assured that I will discharge it if there is anything at all 
suspicious in your behaviour. I am in a dangerous 
position, and I know it, end I shall omit no precaution 
necessary to my own safety.” 

Lord Spindelow ground his teeth. 

“Now,” said Dick, “lirward — we will go upstairs to- 
gether — come.” 

Almost foaming at the mouth with passion, his lordship 
obeyed this injunction, and walked arm-in-arm across the 
room with Dick Turpin. 

The door was reached and opened, and at this moment 
Dick pressed the muzzle of his long-barrelled pistol 
against his lordship’s cheek. 

“ Beware !” he said, in a significant tone — " beware !” 

In the passago or hall outside there was no one to be 
seen, and the foot of tho grand staircase was only a few 
steps off. 

On the delightfully-soft carpet that was spread over 
every portion of the floor no sound was raised by their 
footsteps, and they ascended the stairs like a couple of 
ghosts. 

Lord Spindelow looked around him as if in search of 
one of his domestics. 

Perhaps he thought ho might be able to make some 
slight sign to him that would cause his danger to bo 
comprehended 

But, as it happened, he had on that particular night, to 
serve his own purposes, given particular instructions that 
none of his servants should be at their accustomed 
posts. 

The top of the staircase was therefore reached in safety, 
and having gone for a little distance along a passago, his 
lordship paused before a door. 

“Open it,” he said to Dick — “open it and enter.* 

“ No,” was the reply ; “ my two hands are fully occu- 
pied just at present.” 

Lord Spindelow opened the door himself, and then 
stood on one side as if to allow Dick to enter. 

At the same time he endeavoured to snatch his arm 
away, but Dick was fully on his guard, and held him 
firm. 

“ Beware, my lord,” he said — “ beware 1 If you attempt 
anything of that kind your life will pay the forfeit, as I 
told you. Come in, and let me advise you to make a 
virtue of necessity. ” 

His lordship suffered himself to be led into the room, 
and Dick closed the door. 

“Now,” he said, “time is flying, and I am resolved tc 
stand no more trifling. Where is the paper ? Give it me 
at once.” 

But the nobleman grew more and more reluctant to 
part with this precious document, and Dick kept au eye 
upon all his movements and upon the expression of Lis 
face, for he had au idea that he would attempt to foist 
some spurious paper upon him. 

This was rather a difficult thing to prevent, for it will 
be remembered that Dick himself had no idea of what 
this paper was about, and had no other means of recog- 
nising it except by its general outward appearance. 

Certainly that was singular enough, and would serve to 
point it out from a thousand. 

Yet his lordship might have had sufficient cunning tc 
have prepared a counterfeit. 

This risk would have to be run, but the highwayman 
thought he should be able to tell by his lordship’s manner 
whether it was the original document that was given 
up. 

it was well that he had his suspicions directed In this 
quarter, for Lord Spindelow, going to a drawer that 
opened with a secret spring, produced a folded piece of 
paper. 

“ Once more,” he said, “ before I part with it— and it la 
only because my life is at stake that I do it — let me aswu* 
you l will give up one-half my wealth to retain it.” 
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“No,” said Dick, “the paper, and nothing but the 
paper 

“ Take it, then,” 

His lordship’s hand trembled fi little as he 8-iriVCdered 

it 

“ There,” he said, “ be content ; yon have it, and I have 
no longer the means of exerting power over one of my 
bitterest enemies J" 

Dick looked at the paper suspiciously. 

He could not believe that it was the one he required. 

To have taken it unquestioned, and then to have dis» 
covered that it was false, would have rendered any future 
attempt that he might make abortive. 

At the risk, therefore, of breaking the oath he had 
taken not to attempt to make himself acquainted with the 
mysterious document, he unfolded it, for it was not sealed. 

An exclamation of rage escaped his lips. 

“ A trick,” he said — “ this is a trick, my lord ! You can- 
not comprehend that you are playing with your life. This 
paper is not the one, I see !” 

About this there could be no doubt, for it was perfectly 
blank. 

The discovery of this cheat affocted his lordship more 
than anything else, and he trembled excessively. 

Perceiving this, Dick again threatened him, and with 
such good effect, that the nobleman produced a small 
memorandum hook from his pocket, and from one of the 
pockets in it drew out the real paper. 

In his eagerness to obtain possession of it, Dick stretched 
out his hand and suddenly snatched it from him. 

An effort was made to recover it, but it was x vain 
one. 

“Now, my lord,” said Dick, “I am content. I have 
what I require, and I will trouble you no further. Your 
money, your valuables, or whatever things there may be 
I will not touch, nor shall my comrades either. It is 
accessary that I should get some distance from this 
house before you are able to raise an alarm, and you must 
not object to the adoption of the means that will be best 
calculated to achieve that end.” 


CHAPTER DCCXO. 

DICK TURPIN IS MENACED BY AN UNSEEN AND UNEX- 
PECTED DANGER. 

Upon hearing these words, Lord Spindelow started, and 
his face — if we may be allowed the use of the expression 
—assumed a kind of dusky-white tint: it might have 
been compared to some very old dried putty. 

“You need be in no part icular state of alarm,” said 
Dick, aa he observed the change — “ that is, of course, if 
you are reasonable, and comply with my wishes, if you 
reiure or resist, I cannot tell what the consequences may 
be.” 

His lordship licked his lips nervously. 

His first idea when Dick spoke was that he intended to 
take most effectual means to prevent him creating an 
alarm — namely, to put an end to his life at once. 

Even now he oould scarcely get over the terror which 
this idea inspired. 

Dick placed the document safely in one of his inner 
pockets, and then, placing the pistol in his right hand, he 
seized hold of his lordship by the arm, just above his 
elbow, with his left hand. 

“Now,” he said, “ I may as well tell you all I require 
you to do. These measures that I am taking for my 
safety are as simple as they will he efficacious. In this 
manner we will pass out of the room, down the stairs, 
along the hall, and out into the open air. When 1 have 
gone far enough I will release you, and you can return 
home, or do what you like." 

Lord Spindelow glanced around him, but saia no- 
thing. 

“ Come P said Diok. advancing towards the door. 

His strange, unwilling companion was obliged in 
company hi.n. 

As they crossed the threshold, Turpir. said, in a *»A#t 
emphatio and significant tone : 

“ Now, for the last time, my lord, I bid you beware (A 
attempting any treachery against myself! It is very 
likely that we may meet with some of your domestics. 
They will naturally be astonished at finding a strangor in 
the house, but take no notice of their astonishment, for, 


. as I have told you more than once before, I am a desperate 
man, and will not part with my own life and liberty until 
I have sacrificed yours ! Now come, for the sooner this 
tittle affair is over now the better I shall he pleased !” 

His lordship sighed, and seemed to think so too. 

.. ile followed Dick obediently and docilely enough alon£ 
the corridor and down the spacious staircase. 

In the hall below was a footman, in all the splendour of 
a most gorgeous livery. 

“ Begs parding, my lud ” 

He got so far in what he had to say, and stopped 
short. 

His eyes expanded to an unusual size, and his mouth 
remained wide open, reminding one of some huge dead 
fish. 

“ Tell him to go,” whispered Turpin, in the nobleman s 
ear — “ tell him to bo gone at once, or ” 

The glance that he gave was quite sufficient 

He had no necessity to complete his sentence. 

His lordship tried to speak. 

But he opened his mouth several times, and failed to 
say anything. 

“ Thomas !” he gasped at last. 

' “ Yas, my lud,” was the reply. 

1 “ Go — go ! I don’t want you ! Be off — be off, I say, 
at once !” 

“ But, my lud——” expostulated the footman. 

“Thomas, you rascal,” roared Dick, in a voice of 
thunder, “do you not hear what his lordship says? 
Obey this minute, or take a month and leave !” 

Thomas started in bewildered surprise, and then 
vanished so suddenly into the servants’ quarters that his 
disappearance almost looked like magic. 

Dick could not forbear laughing at this ridiculous 
encounter. 

“ Don’t drag use forth into the open air,” said Lord 
Spindelow, as they neared the front door. “ You see I 
am not properly appareled for walking; I have not even 
a hat upon iny head. Go — depart in peace ; 1 will do 
nothing towards creating an alarm.” 

“ Really, my lord,” said Dick, in a bantering tone, “ I 
am much hurt to think you should be so desirous of quit- 
ting my company ; hut 1 assure you that I take so much 
pleasure and delight in your society that I could not on 
any account make up my mind to a parting yet — a little 
further, and all will be well. As for your hat, nevermind ; 
take mine — that will supply the deficiency.” 

Dick suited the action to the word by pulling off his 
three-cornered hat and clapping it suddenly on his lord- 
ship’s head. 

The hand with which he performed this service had 
the pistol in it, and, as it was done very hastily, his lord- 
ship — by accident, of course — telt a sharp rap, that made 
him cry aloud. 

He cut a most ridiculous figure with Dick’s hat on his 
head, for it in no way corresponded with the rest of his 
attire. 

The front door was opened, and the strange-looking 
pair sallied forth. 

Dick insisted upon walking down the winding avenue 
as far as the lodge gates. 

As the hour was late, these were closed. 

“ (Jail up the gate-keeper,” said Disk ; “ we must really 
walk a little further together. But never mind, 1 will 
save you the trouble.” 

Dick bawled out lustily for the gate to be opened, and 
presently the lodge-keeper’s wife appeared. 

She carried a candle in her hand, and when she saw 
Lord Spindelow standing near in such a trim she was so 
astonished that she almost dropped it. 

“ Q,uick 1” said Dick. “ His lordship is in a hurry, and 
going out on most particular business ! Open the gate 
immediately !’’ 

The good woman had been accustomed all her life to do 
ncibing else but obey such commands as these, and so, 
without more ado, she turned round, thrust the key into 
the lock, and pxehed open tne gate. 

“ You need not lock it again without you like,” said 
Dick, as he passed through, “ his lordship will most likely 
be back in a few moments — he is not going far.” 

It will be seen that Lord 'Spindelow had completely 
resigned himself to the force of circumstances. 

The paper was gone, and he felt pretty certain that the 
reeerery of it was hopeless, 
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He was in company also with a desperate character, 
and surely it would be better not to h se the paper and Dis 
life as well. 

He had the chance of paving the cue and it wsa hi* 
duty to avail himself of it. 

Dick walked some distance sloizg the high-road going 
in a direction quite contrary to that he would have to 
take in order to rejoin Black Bess. 

But he had a motive for this proceed.' ag. 

At length, having gone, as he considered, far enough to 
answer Lis purpose, he stopped, and, releasing his hold 
upon the nobleman, he cried : 

“ Now. my lord. I shall have the honour and pleasure 
of wishing you good night — you are at perfect liberty to 
return. While you are walking along 1 shall take the 
liberty ot standing here with my pistol pointed at yon ; if 
you turn back, or if you utter a cry, l shall fire 1 And 
now, once more, good night !” 

Lord Spiudelow scarcely’ waited to hear the conclusion 
of this speech, but started off with a very undignified rush, 
being anxious to escape while his skin was whole, and 
while he had an opportunity. 

Dick felt pretty certain that he would neither cry out 
nor turn round, and so, instead of carrying out the threat 
he had expressed, he returned the pistol to his belt, and, 
forcing his way through a small gap in the hedgerow, 
ran as rapidly as he could towards the spot where lie had 
left Black Bess. 

Before describing how ho reached this spot, it will be 
necessary to go back a little way, and narrate something 
that took place during his absence. 

It was not long after he had effected an entrance into 
Lord Spindelow’s mansion that a police officer came 
riding by. 

To all appearance, he was engaged upon some most 
important duty, that required immense speed to be made, 
for although hie horse was going at a rapid rate, he con- 
tinued to spur and whip it without. mercy. 

All at once, however, the tormented creature, wfiieh 
had performed a long journey, without resting, at this 
breakneck speed, suddenly gave way. 

It seemed as though it had kept up till the last moment, 
and then, its strength having given way, it fell down as 
though shot. 

The police officer was bruised and stunned a little by 
his fall, hut, luckily, ho fell upon his head. 

To anyone else but a police officer, probably, this 
would have been decidedly unlucky ; but as his skull was 
the hardest and most invulnerable part of his body, he 
escaped with slight injury’. 

Nevertheless, the sudden concussion confusod his in- 
tellects a little. 

But rapidly recovering, he sat up in the middle of the 
road and gazed about him. 

After that, Lis next proceeding was to burst forth into 
a continuous stream of the most horrible curses and impre- 
cations imaginable, contaiuing such choice expressions as 
the vueabulaiy of a police officer alone could furnish. 

That he was greatly enraged and disappointed as well 
at the occurrence of this accident was, however, pretty 
dear. 

When he had relieved himself by this outburst, fce 
slowly rose to his feet, and proceeded to make an ex- 
amination of his horse. 

He kicked tho poor brute eavagely. 

But all in vain. 

The animal was thoroughly and entirely exhausted, 
and no doubt would speedily perish. 

“I must have another horse from somewhere,” growled 
the officer ; “ and I wonder where ou earth I am to find 
one? Ah! what was that? There’s one close at hand, I 
feel certain!” 

A faint neighing sound, evidently made by a horse at 
no great distance, at this moment reached his ears. 

“ It’s a horse loose in the fields, no doubt,” he cried. 
“ I will just have off tho saddle and bridle, and go and 
catch it. No one can say anything against mo for doing 
It, because it is only my duty.” 

The officer carried his intentions inio effect 

With nimble fiugers he unbuckled the girths, took aff 
the saddle, and removed tho bridle. 

Then, guided by the sound that he had heard, he forced 
his way through the hedgerow, aad crossed the meadow 
hujawi 


OHAITER DCCXOI 

1 THE POLICE OFFICER’S RASHNESS MEETS WITH A NATURAL 

RESULT, AND DICK TI Rl’IN OKS IN WAIT FOR AN 
! ADVENTURE. 

i As fate would have it, this officer directed his footsteps 
I towards the very spot where Black Bess had been left by 
her rider. 

It was not Black Bess who had uttered the neigh tLat 
had attracted hie attention, but another ^orer in an 
adjoining field. 

But this was further on, and, consequently, the officer 
came to Black Bess first. 

In the darkness, he had some difficulty in making out 
her dark form. 

But his eyes were keen, and so he managed to catch 
sight of her. 

“Oh, there you are, are you?” he cried, puffing from 
exhaustion. •• Now, my beauty, let’s see if I can catch 
you.” 

He placed down the saddle and bridle, and then, ex- 
tending his hand, walked gently towards Black Bess, who 
stood perfectly still, waiting his approach with apparent 
composure. 

“ Why,” ejaculated the officer, as he came closer, “ he 
is saddled and bridled, and yet loose in a field ! How 
odd! Never mind, it will save me some trouble, and 
certainly it will make catching him much easier.” 

Coming closer still, he endeavoured to seize hold of the 
reins. 

But just then Black Bess threw up her hind legs, and 
kicked in a manner that made him pause at once. 

“ Oli, that’s your temper, is it ? Well, wait till I am on 
your back, my beauty, and you shall soon know you have 
a master !” 

The police officer, nevertheless, was well enough 
acquainted with the habits of horses to know that Ue 
would not be able to succeed by violent measures, and, 
therefore, he began a soothing piocess. 

When he judged he had produced an effect, he ventured 
a stop or two closer. 

Theiesult was that Black Bess reared up suddenly on 
her hind legs, and then came down again, striking out 
with great force with her fore feet. 

As she did so, the officer hastily retreated. 

Black Bess remained just in the same position as she 
was at first, and, a? ne -i j as possible, occupied the 
identical spot. 

This behaviour on the part of the horse was altogethei 
so extraordinary aril eccentric that the police officer 
hardly knew what to make of it, and his attention was 
immediately aroused. 

That it was no ordinary horse was tolerably certain. 

While he stood gaziug attentively upon her, a sudden 
thought entered his raiu'b 

A kind of howl of satisfaction came from his lips. 

“ As I live,” he cried, “it is Dick Turpin’s mare, Black 
Bess ! What an idiot I must have been not to have re- 
cognised her before! Whew! Why, this is a slice of 
good luck with a vengeance! Whoever would have 
dreamt of it? Let me think a minute. How shall I act ?" 

And the police officer rubbed his head slowly, as though 
the process had something to do with rubbing up and 
brightening his intellects. 

“As for Black Bess, she’s tho very devil, so I sha’n’t go 
near her ! It’s pretty certain, however, that Dick Turpia 
has left her here while he has gone off on some little ex- 
pedition or other. She is waiting here for him, and I’ll 
wait for him too! Ha, ha! Now, I call that a good 
joke !” 

The officer looked around him, and felt rather dis- 
appointed upon discovering that this witticism was 
unheard. 

“ How shall I act ?” he said. “ Which will be my best 
method of procoTKling ? I know ! I will crouch down 
here with a pistol, and keep my eye on Black Bess. As 
soon as ever he comes to monnt her, I will fire ; and 
then — pop ! — down he goes ! I will rush forward then, 
and seize him ! That’s the trick ! Besides, if he only 
waits long enough, those other fellows will be up, and 
then we can make sure of capturing him !’’ • 

„ By “ those other fellows ” the officer probably mean! 
some more police officers who might be Oil the road, 
following it his track. 
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With an air of cold-blooded deliberation, he withdrew 
the charge from one of his pistols, and then most care- 
fully reloaded it. > 

He then threw open the pan, and shook the weapon 
well, for he was most anxious to guard against the mishap 
of a misfire. 

Then he put in the prfming, and all was ready - 

In those days, firearms were by no meant, to ba relied 
upon. They frequently failed to explode, frsan defects In 
the construction of the weapons ; and, with the usual 
perversity that can be traced in all things, it was always 
on the most important occasions that they refused to go 
off. 

The officer crouched down in the long grass in tue 
meadow, and, in the obscurity of the night, it was 
scarcely possible that he would be seen. 

This, then, was just the state of affairs when Dick 
Turpin, after he left Lord Spindelow, began to cross the 
meadows, in order to rejoin his steed. 

Not for a moment did lie anticipate that he was 
menaced by so great a danger. In fact, it i3 a question 
whether he ever felt more self-satisfied and secure than 
he did on that occasion. 

It was only natural that he should feel a great degree 
of elation at having so well carried out his daring scheme. 

The important paper was safe in his pocket. Indeed, 
he was, as we might say, quite intoxicated with success ; 
and, consequently, he failed to make use of that amount 
of caution that ordinarily characterised all his pro- 
ceedings. 

If he had only been usually observant, he would most 
certainly have noticed something odd in the behaviour 
of Black Bess. 

The noble animal could not by speech warn him of his 
danger, but she moved about restlessly, and presented 
every possible token of being ill at naso. 

Dick did not notice this until he was close to her, and 
then ho failed to understand it properly. 

“ What, old lass,” lie said, “are you impatient at 
having been left, alone by yourself so long ? Well, well, 
no matter ; that sort of thing will soon be remedied, 
and ” 

At this moment, the police officer, who had been 
w atching for his opportunity, believing that the favour- 
able time had come, raised the pistol, ard took a most 
accurate aim. 

He pulled the trigger. 

The hammer descended. 

There was a flash, succeeded uy a puff of white smoke, 
and that was all 

The whole of his extraordinary pains had gone for 
nothing, for the pistol had missed fire. 

With an angry veil of disappointment and vexation, he 
flung tho pistol with full force in the direction of the 
highwayman ; and having done so, he rushed forward 
with the intention of seizing him, and hoping to be suc- 
cessful in effecting his capture. 

But this little mishap hail served to make Dick aware 
that Le was in danger, and he was on the alert ac- 
cordingly. 

He saw the heavy pistol come whizzing through the air 
towards him, and he stepped on one side, in order to 
avoid it. 

It would havo been better had he remained quite still, 
in which case it would have passed by him harmlessly. 

As it was, ho only put his head in the way, and had a 
sharp crack for his pains, that confused him for a few 
seconds, and allowed the police officer an opportunity of 
getting close up to him. 

Although half bewildered, axd scarcely conscious of 
what he was about, there was yet the idea in his brain 
that it was necessary for his safety tb ; vt he should mount 
Black Bess, and therefore he made some rather extra- 
ordinary attempts to do so. 

Each second, however, made the stunned feeling about 
his brain subside ; but before he could scat himself, the 
officer was at his side. 

With one hand he seized hold of Black Bess by the 
rein, and with the other he laid hold of Turpin’s leg, 
hoping to he able to fling him from the saddle. 

li he had succeeded in doing this, his chances of cajh- 
lanng aim would have been very much increased. 

Dick, however maintained his hold well, and, prea**ing 
bis knees finely against the flaps of the saddle, in order 


to obtain a secure hold, he, with great rapidity, drew 
forth the pistol with which he had threatened Lord 
Spindelow, and, grasping it by the barrel, he struck the 
officer a tremendous blow with the heavy, brass-bound 
butt. 

Its effects were instantaneous. 

A sharp cracking sound was heard, followed by a deep 
groan. 

The hold of the police officer upon the rein and the 
highwayman’s leg relaxed at once, and he fell down on his 
bi ? in the meadow, unable to move hand or foot. 

Finding he had discomfited his adversary so far, Dick 
troubled himself no further concerning him. 

Fearful that other police officers might be near, he 
turned Black Bess round and gave her the rein. 

She was equally willing to leave that spot, and the pace 
at which she went was one that no other steed could 
hope tc equal. 

Very soon Lord Spindelow’s mansion was left behind, 
and the police officer also. 

By slow dogrees he then tightened his hold upon the 
rein, and reduced Black Bess to a more gentle speed. 

“Easy — easy,” he said — “not quite so fast! I should 
like you to reserve your powers against a time of neces- 
sity. Woa — woa — gently now — gently !” 

Dick Turpin was now upon the high-road, and he 
glanced quickly all around him. 

“It is nowhere near daylight yet,” he said — “that’s 
quite certain ; there won’t be the least signs of dawn for 
an hour or two at least. It’s no good going back, for 1 
don’t know whether the officers have left. The time 
must he filled up somehow. I will look for an adven- 
ture— a profitable one. I think it’s about time, consider- 
ing how long ago it is since the last.” 

While coming to this conclusion, he also brought Black 
Bess to a walk 

He was now able to listen with tolerable precision, and 
fancied that he could hear some one on the road before 
him. 

lie stopped at once to ascertain, and found that he had 
not been mistaken. 

“Good!” he said — “this is just in the nick of time. 
Back, Boss — back ! I shall be in the shadow here capi- 
tally ; and if he looks like a traveller carrying much 
booty, I will ride out and trouble him for it.” 

Close to where Dick Turpin had stopped, a very lArgu 
tree, with a trunk of unusual circumference, was growing 
near the wayside. 

Its branches were dense and wide-spreading, some ot 
them projecting a considerable way into the road. 

Of course, all round this trunk and under the branches 
was in very deep shadow, and a place better ealoulated 
for concealing the forms of himself and his stoed could 
scarcely have been found. 

Having takrqup this position, Dick listened again. 


CHAPTER DC0X0II. 

DICK TURPTN WITNESSES THE OCCURRENCE OF SOME 
EXTRAORDINARY EVENTS ON THE HIGHWAY. 

The well-known sound of a horse’s hoofs could now be 
most unmistakably heard. 

The traveller, whoever he might be, was journeying at 
a rapid rate, and Dick began to think he should have 
some difficulty in stopping him in tho midst of such a 
wild career. 

To his equal surprise and satisfaction, nowever, the 
speed of the horse was very much diminished, and il 
kept slackening and slackening the nearer it came to 
where he was in ambush. 

“Surely he must be going to stop,” mutteied Dick. 
“I wonder what he can be pulling up in that fashion 
for?” 

The traveller did pull op, and brought his Horse to a 
standstill some few yards below the spot where Dick was 
waiting. 

The highwayman’s first impulse was to avail himself 
of this opportunity to dart forward and demand his 
purse 

But before he could make up his mind he perceived the 
traveller slip swiftly and dexterously from his horse. 

Dick, by straining his eyes a httle, could make out 
what was going on, and so he muttered to himself ; 
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“ Something amiss with the trappings, I suppose — a 
girth loose, perhaps. Well, I will bo on to him before he 
can mount. Yet no — what on earth »a he doing ?” 

Dick leaned forward, in his eager anxiety to ascertain 
what the traveller wap doing. 

But not feeling satisfied with being at such a distance, 
he gently dismounted from Black Bess, and then, keeping 
close under the shadow of the hedgerow, he crept o-jiss 
lessly and slowly towards the spot where the travid.'»* 
had paused. 

Dick might well bo astonished, ror, instead of trouts *-g 
himself about any portion of his horse’s trappings, tne 
rider laid himself down on his back in the middle of the 
road. 

The horse was left at liberty to do just what it liked, 
so it walked to the side of the road and began cropping 
the grass that was growing there. 

This was a »ost peculiar and unaccountable proceed- 
ing. 

What motive conld a man have for behaving in so 
eccentric a fashion ? 

Dick was full of wonder and doubt, and was so unde- 
cided and surprised that he could not make up his mind 
what to do. 

Having approached as near as he thought he could 
venture with safety, ho stopped, and his bcwildernont 
was still further increased by hearing the traveller chi ck- 
ling to himself, as though ho had just done something 
that was exceedingly clever. 

He was very busy fumbling about with something as 
he lay on his back, but what this something was, Dick 
tried in vain to find out. 

Perhaps if he had been allowed the opportunity he 
would have made the discovery. 

But all at once the stranger raised his head about a foot 
from the ground, and. in a deep, hoarse voice, said : 

“ Ah, he comes ! Now for it ! Aha !” 

Down he lay on his back again, and remained as per- 
fectly still as he could have done had lie been dead. 

Dick’s curiosity and interest increased. 

With perfect plainness he could hear some df j else 
approaching at full gallop. 

“ The man must be mad,” he thought — “ a lunatic, or 
he would never lie down in the middle of the road like 
that in order to be rode over, for rode over he will be if 
he remains where he is.” 

Yet, somehow, Dick shrank from meddling or inter- 
fering in any way. 

Not from any feeling of fear, however, although ho 
knew that madmen were by no means safe persons to 
have any encounter with. 

“Aha!” said the stranger in the roadway— “how fast 
he comes ! I wonder, now, what sort of a groan I could 
give, and whether he would hear it?” 

The stranger uttered a deep groan 

It was loud, deep, and prolonged ; and but for the few 
occasional remarks he had overheard, Dick would have 
jumped to the conclusion that the man was seriously 
hurt. 

“Upon my word,” he said, “I did that well! I will 
practise it again.” 

He groaned once more, and then remained perfectly 
quiet. 

No doubt, like Dick Turpin, he was listening to the 
approach of the second traveller, who was now ver } close 
at hand indeed. 

More than once Dick rubbed his eyes and shook him- 
self, in order to make quite sure that he was awake. 

Certainly, what he saw going forward partook more 
of the character of some dream than of sober reality. 

The traveller in the roadway now commence::’ a suc- 
cession of deep groans, as though he was suffering almost 
mortal agony. 

By a strange coincidence, the traveller who was ap- 
proaching slightly reduced the speed of his horse, aud, 
upon coming nearer, the animal, discovering that some- 
thing was in its pathway, stopped and swerved aside so 
suddenly as almost to unseat his rider. 

Then the first traveller — for so wo must continue to 
call him. for distinction’s sake — groaned frightfully. 

No sooner did the sound reach the second traveller's 
ears than he uttered an ejaculation. 

“Ha,” he cried, “the villain has met with an ftcci- 
femfcl Then he has been overtaken by a just retribution. 


I was growing fearful that he had escaped me. Yea-* 
there hr : ies, and there is nis horse.” 

Thir second oomer with great alacrity lowered himself 
from tiue saddle, and hastened to the spot where the first 
wa? ying. 

Ac presen* Dick saw no cause for interference 

tie contented himself by remaining a passive spec- 
tator. 

The second traveller bent down over the first, and then 
he cried : 

‘ Villain, rascal, destroyer of my peace and happiness, 
t. have yon at last — you shall never more escape 
me !” 

Then this second traveller seemed absolutely paralysed 
by the first uttoring a wild, demoniacal scream of laugh- 
ter. 

Before it ceasou, ..here was a bright flash and a tremen- 
dous report. 

With a cry of unmistakable pain, the second traveller 
staggered back several paces, and then, unable to keep his 
feet any longer, fell backwards to the ground. 

At the same moment, the ether, still laughing with the 
same diabolical discordance, rose to his feet. 

“Aha!” he cried. “I had you then, did I? How 
sure you made of me ! But you are deceived. How do 
you feel now, John Marchmout — eh?” 

While he spoke, he advanced to the spot where the 
Second traveller was lying. 

He met witL no other response but a groan. 

When he heard it he laughed again. 

“Alia! that’s music in my ears! Groan away — the 
more the better ! I had you nicely, and you little ex- 
pected it ! You fell into the snare well! Now at last I 
have had my revenge upon you, and you will die with 
the disagreeable conviction remaining in your mind 
that ” 

At this moment Dick interfered. 

Accustomed as he was to all kinds of surprises, yet it 
must be confessed that on the present occasion he was 
rendered powerless with astonishment. 

But as soon as he recovered himself, he interrupted the 
first traveller in what he was saying by hounding for- 
ward, exclaiming : 

“Rascal, don’t think that your villany has beeq un- 
witnessed ! I have seen all !” 

A yell of the most abject terror burst from the lips of 
the first traveller, and before Dick could seize him or pre- 
vent him he bounded away. 

“ Hold — hold !” cried the highwayman. “ Stop, I 
charge you — stop ! Surrender to me, do you hear ? Stop 
at once, or I will send a bullet after you !" 

To these words the first traveller took not the least 
noliw *»ut continued to run as fast as his legs would 
carry mm. 

Turpin saw that he was in a fair way of making his 
escape, and, unwilling that he should remain unpunished 
for such an atrocious act, and vexed as well to find that 
his commands were taken no notice of, he carried his 
threat into execution, and fired. 

The aim was taken well. 

The first traveller gave a bound into the air, shrieked, 
staggered, tried to run, then, wheeling round like a 
drunken man, he fell at full length upon the dusty 
road. 

Although he felt that the raocal deserved to be caught, 
yet Dick almost regretted this shot the moment after he 
had fired it. 

The condition of tlio second traveller, who had been so 
basely and yet oo ingeniously assassinated, called for Lis 
immediate attention. 

Therefo;e, thrusting the pistol back into his pocket, he 
hastened towards him. 

Kneeling down by his side, he took hoW of his hand, 
and said : 

“ Sir — sir, whoever you may be, believe that I am a 
friend. Where are vou hurt ? Do you think you are 
injured seriously ?” 

It cost the second traveller a severe effort to reply, but 
he managed to utter : 

“ My breast — my breast I I fear the villain has mur- 
dered me. The bullet from his pistol seems to have 
entered my breast.” 

“ Wait a moment-,” ->aid Dick — “ I will get a hgkt, tm 
we shall see Ifttn-' of the hurt” 
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Dick not only carried the means of procuring a light, 
tat a small lantern as well. I 

He never knew when such things might be noerxwr/ 

The wind was blowing rather strongly, so that If w is a 
somewhat difficult job to ignite the lantern. 

But at length, naving succeeded, he turned its rays upon 
the prostrato form. 

He saw that the unfortunate man was clad ic the attire 
tfa gentleman. 

Every article he had on was of the richest posp’-r'le 
material and most expensive make. 

It was elaborately trimmed and embroidered, a. id on hii j 
fingers several rings of rare value were glistening. 

“ It is your right breast,” said Dick, stooping down 
again — “ there’s some consolation to be derived from that ; 
the bullet has not touched your heart.” 

Dick was rather surprised to find that so little blood 
had escaped. 

Hastily, however, he tore open the traveller’s clothes, 
thinking and fearing that the wound was probably bleed- 
ing inwardly. 

“ Why, this is better than I could have believed," ue 
said, a moment afterwards; “you are by no means 
seriously injured. The bullet must first of all have struck 
some hard resisting ornament on your apparel, and then 
struck against your ribs, not with sufficient force to pene- 
trate, however. The bullet has glanced aside. It is a flesh 
wound, and will soon be well.” 

Upon hearing these words, it was really wonderful to 
notice what a marked change took place in the traveller’s 
manner. 

He had firmly believed himself to be at death’s door, 
and it is by no means unlikely that if he had remained in 
possession of the idea that his wound was mortal, he 
would have died. 

Hearing that it was a trifling hurt, however, he i-aised 
himself at once, and spoke in quite a different tine of 
voice : 

“ Thanks — thanks, good sir !” he said. “ Those are 
indeed most welcome words that you have uttered. I 
cling to life, and yet I know not why .1 should, for 
all of earthly happiness I know has been for ever 
wrecked.” 

The last words were nttered dejectedly. 

“Be of good heart,” said Dick. “If you will have 
patience for a minute or so I will bandage you wound. 
There — that will do; I think the dressing will serve until 
you can obtain proper medical assistance.” 

“ I feel already better,” was the answer. “ And that 
villain, Francis Cross, the ruthless destroyer of my happi- 
ness — where is he ?” 

“ Do you mean the one who assassinated you in so 
treacherous a manner ?” 

“ Yes — yes.” 

“ Then he lies yonder on the road ; I was determined 
that he should not escape the consequences of such a deed, 
for I believed you had been killed. I called upon him to 
stop, but he refused, and therefore I fired.” 

“ Have yon killed him ?” 

“No, no — at least, that is, I hope not. He seems to be 
lying 7 «ry still, however.” 

“ Eet us go to him,” said the second to areiler, whose 
name, it will be remembered, was John Marchmont—" let 
ns go to him, and hear what he has to say ‘ 

“ Can you rise ?" 

“ I think so — at least, that is if yon give me your assist- 
ance.” 

“ Come, then — there, that will do.” 

The traveller slowly stood upright. 

But as soon as he assumed this position his brain swain 
round, and he would have fallen but for Dick’s sustaining 
arm. 

“You are weak,” he said; “but you must expect 
that.” 

“ I am right now," was the response — “ the feeling was 
only a passing one. Let us hasten forward.” 

“Beware how yon approach him,” said Dick: “it is 
clear he is a man full of wiles and deceit — he may l-v only 
acting a pari, and when we draw near to him he may try 
to be revenged upon ns yet.” 

“ That is woll thought of — the caution is a good one ; 
ire will advance with care.” 

Francis Cross — as he had been called — had. In a abort 
.space of time, run a considerable distance, and as Mr. 


Marchmont only walked very slowly, they were some 
time in drawing near to him. 

But as they got closer and closer, they heard him utter- 
ing many most dismal groans. 

From the tone of them, they appeared to be wrung from 
bis lips by extreme pain. 

But then, as they both knew, the villain was capable 
of simulating a groan to great perfection. 

CHAPTER DCCXCIII. 

i DICK. TURPrV WAITS IN SOME ANXIETY AND SUSPENSE JOB 

THE APPEARANCE OF THE THREE SIGNAL ROCKETS. 

“ Help — help ! Mercy !” he cried, »s they drew closer. 
“ Oh, have mercy upon me — help me, or I die !” 

“ 7. would help you willingly if I could,” said Turpin, 
“ but how am I to know that this is not another treacher- 
ous design upon your part. Perhaps you hope to succeed 
6nding that you have failed.” 

' Failed ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Does John Marchmont live, then ?” 

“ He does, and is scarcely hurt.” 

A heavy groan followed. 

“ Then,” he said, “ I shall die with one crime less upon 
my conscience. I rejoice. The hand of death is already 
on me. In a few moments I shall be no more. The 
bullet was a fatal one.” 

He writhed about as though in the direst agony. 

Both Turpin and John Marchmont were inclined to 
believe that on this occasion he was not deceiving them, 
and therefore they drew closer. 

Turpin, however, watched him with a wary eye. 

He determined that ho would not ho taken by surprise 
by any sudden movement. 

If he saw any signs of treachery, he should be quick 
enough to prevent them from being carried out. 

“John Marchmont,” said the first traveller, “I have 
something to confess to you — something to tell you in my 
last dying moments — something that I will swear to, if 
necessary, and which will remove a load of care and 
troublo from your heart, and make you as happy as you 
were a short time since.” 

The second traveller advanced several paces, and 
clasped his hands. 

Ho looked eagerly and wistfully into the face of Francis 
Cross. 

“I swear it is the truth,” continued the wounded 
man, — “ swear it by all that is solemn and secret ! The 
reports I set abroad so injurious to your wife’s fair fame 
are false — wholly and entirely false, and having a founda- 
tion nowhere else but in my own breast.” 

“Will you swear it?” said John Marchmont, in a 
broken voice. 

“ I will. Don’t you remember that when yon crossed 
my path, when I found that you were the favoured rival, 
and that Catherine preferred you to me, did I not swear 
then, in the presence of yon both, that I would have a 
deep and deadly revenge for the injury I had suffered ?” 

“ You did ; but it was a fancied injury.” 

“ It may be so, but I have not thought it. I have dwelt 
upon the one idea ever since, and have spared no pains to 
bring it to fruition. I had well-nigh accomplished my 
purpose. Now, however, I am dying, and I wish to make 
a clean breast.” 

“Say on, then !” cried John Marchmont. “Deep 
villain as thou art, had you no pity or remorse in youi 
hard breast ?” 

“None — none! I sworo to have my revenge ! Until 
yon came, Catherine had favoured me; she had led me to 
believe that I occupied the enviable position of her 
accepted lover. No doubt, if you had never intruded, 
she would at this time have been my wife ; but you came, 
and you wrested her from me. Was not that cause 
enough for revenge ?” 

“ No, certainly not , because intentionally I did yon nc 
harm.” 

“Well, well, intenlionafly or not, harm was done, 
and l felt it keenly he . e — here!” 

He struck his breast sharply whiki he spoke. 

r y . oil married her,” ho continued, “and only a tew 
month ago. But you grew tired of her — you neglected 
hat When yon became a husband, you forgot to be • 
o^er. 1 watched it all with eyee of jealousy and hate : 
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and I rejoiced within myself, for I felt that the oppor- “ He has made the only reparation in his power ; but, *!«« 
hinity for my revenge would shortly come. I determined I feel sure that he will never be able to undo the mi»- 
to smite you both. i chief he has caused n 

“At length, as you know well, I made my appearance Hearing these words, Francis Cross struggled to raise 
at your house, on more than one occasion, while you were his head from the roadway. 

absent from it. By his manner, he doubtless had something more he 

“I obtained interviews with your wife, whon 1 ioand wished to say. 
sad and disappointed. But finding that he could not utler it he had been seized 

“ I tried all my arts upon her, but in vain— In vain. with the idea that ii he oould raise himself he should be 
“At length, becoming plain and unmistakable in my abl<‘ to speak better, 
proposals, ehe scorned me, and commanded me to quit her it was a delusion- 

presence and never enter it again.” Aftei a few struggle* he gn\ , vent to a gasping cry, 

“Did she?” said John Marchraonl, with a groan, and fell back. 

“ Tirnn how I have wronged her I” For several moments after tnis there was a profound 

“ You have — you have from first to last. 1 burned and silence, 
smarted with mortification and disappointment, bul it Dick was the first to break it. 

was not long before I saw the means by which 1 might By the appearance of the skv, he could tell the time 

still make sure of my revenge. was close at hand when it would be necessary for him to 

“ Here and there, in this place and that, I dropped those set out towards his destination, 
hints respecting my connection with your wife that, as I On mat night, above all others, it behoved him to re- 
calculated, shortly reached your ears aud inflamed your turn in good time. 

breast with jealousy. Therefore, turning to the second traveller, he said : 

“You accused her of guilt, and accused her in such a “ Sir, you are to me a perfect stranger, although, among 
manner that she could tell that, you believed not in her other things to-night, I have learned that your name is 
innocence, and placed no trust in her fidelity. John Marchmont. Business calls me away from here. I 

“ Her proud spirit was hurt, and she would not reply cannot linger any longer. I leave you with the dead.” 

to your accusations. “ But, sir, you surely will not leave me until ” 

“ You took her silence as a proof of guilt, and igno- “ I cannot stay another moment," said Dick ; “ my 
miniously turned her forth.” business is urgent in the extreme. Tho chances are all 

“ 1 ciid — I did," was the reply, given in a broken voice, against our meeting again. Farewell !” 

“ I feel now that she will never forgive me. Fiend, it is “ I cannot control you,” was the answer, “yet I should 
to yeu, and you alone that 1 am indebted for all this woe ! be glad if you remained. Before I say farewell, let me 
What should hinder mo from starting forward, as I do thank you for your prompt, interference this night, and for 
new, and trampling out your worthless life ?” all that you have done. But for your courage and 

“A second thought, I hope,” said Dick, calmly, as he generous behaviour L should have been left entirely to 
grasped him tightly by the arm, “will enable you to the mercy of yonder wretch. He would then ‘have 

restrain yourself, sir, and listen." triumphed in the consummation of his terrible revenge. 

The second traveller turned round half-angrilv noon What has passed between us is, no doubt, sufficient to en- 
Dick. lighten you as to the cause of enmity between us ; I leave 

But then he remembered all at once tho service that you to whether he was justified in crating for such 
had been rendered him, and ho became to all outward up- a deadly vengeance. 1 admit that lam much in fault ; I 
pearances quite calm. confess that, after marriage, '•"ife was neglected ; I 

“ I swear, then," continued Francis Cross, “ that your confess, as well, that when the accusation w'2S made, 
wife fa pure and innocent — as guiltless as she was on tho I gave it implicit credence — I believed my wife to ^ 
day when you wedded her. guilty, and since thi n I have been the most wretched man 

“ Every day I was in dread that you would discover afire.” 
the falsity of my accusation, and then my revenge would “ Be rejoiced, then,” said Dick, “to find there Is the 
be turned upon myself. prospect of happier days in store. Now that, you feel con- 

“ Yet I rejoiced at tho effects that had already been vincod of your wife’s faithfulness, go to her and entreat 
produced, for I saw yeu wore a broken-hearted, miserable her pardon — t ell her what has passed to- night, and let 
man, and that the remainder of your life would be a curse the whole occurrence be a lesson.” 

to you. “ I will — I will. Once more, farewell, and to the 

“ Then you know how strangely we met to-night. longest day 1 live I shall be your debtor.” 

“ Your violence terrified me, and I fled. - raised Lis hat and bowed. 

“ You pursued. Then, without speaking again, or waiting for a 

“ But ere long, as I was carried with such speed along response, he hastened off down the road towards the 
tho highway, a thought darted into my mind that, by a spot where he had left Black.Bcss. 

stratagem, I might procure your death, and then, perhaps He uttered that chirping whistle that she so well under- 
I might be able to induce Catherine to become my stood, and a few bounds placed her by his side, 
wife.” Springing nimbly to the saddle, he turned her head 

John Marchmont’s face was buried in his hands. at once in the direction of Ealing Common. 

Doep sobs came from his breast, and Turpin fancied “I seem fated not to have another profitable adventure.’' 
that tears were slowly forcing their way between his he muttered. “Well, no matter, by pausing as I did 1 
fingers. have at least been able to render assistance where it was 

He made no reply, but allowed the wounded man to much needed, and to frustrate a scheme o / *iUauv, ft 
continue his confession. has occupied much time — it is later than 1 DelieVed. 

“ Now you know all,” continued Francis Cross writh- Diclr was exceedingly anxious to take up a position 
ing about. “I have lived just long enough to tell you I somewhere near to the Three Spiders some iime before 
am growing cold, and my heart only beats with slow and the dawn. 

laboured pulsations. The last words I shall ever speak Until ho saw the signal that, had boon agreed upon, he 
are hovering on my lips. Have mercy on me— forgive knew that it would be unsafe for him to enter , and if, un- 
me ! I swear again that tho charges I have made are all luckily, he did not arrive until after the signal had been 
without foundation ! Surely that must be a great satis- shown, be would have to remain concealed in some un- 
faction to you ? And when you hear it, let it induce y«u comfortablo [place or other during the remainder of the 
to forgive me j” day. 

Still John Marchmont neither moved nor s^ke, and For cue thing, however, Black Bess was easily able to 
Dick, after pausing for a little while, and ascertaining make up for any little delay of this kind, 
beyond all doubt that Francis Cross was really dying, The gallant creature seemed to understand that she was 
touched him on the shoulder. galloping home, for she put forth her powers of speed in 

“ Arouse yourself, sir,” he exclaimed, “ and utter the a manner that excited her rider’s admiration, 
words this man, villain as he is, has asked for. Tho con- The strange scene that he had last witnessed was 
gelation to your heart must be great indeed. He has re- provocative of much thought. 

pentod e®. his crimes. Forgive him !” But his mind was divided, for the nearer he got to hl« 

“l do forgive him,” was the slowly-uttered answer. J destination the more anxious did he become to kuow 
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whether the officers had really left the inv> and whether 
they had made any dangerous discoverv 

It was indeed a serious business altogether. 

Their suspicions were, beyond a doubt, strongly 
aroused, and he was in doubt whether Tom Davis would 
be «k Ifni enough to thoroughly allay them. . 

A.t length he pulled up something less than a quarter 
of a mile from the old inn, and there he eat, patiently 
watching and waiting. 

He looked around him, but neither saw nor heard 
unything of his companions. 

Yet it was quite possible that they were in hiding 
somewhere close at hand, watching for the signal like 
himself. 

A-b the time panned on, and he saw nothing, his appre- 
hensions greatly increased, so much eo that he almost 
felt inclined to ride forward at all hazards, and ascer- 
tain the worst. 

No. 165. — Black Bess. 

No. 165. 


Before he could quite make up his mind to the adop- 
tion of this course, however, the intense silence that pro*- 
vailed was broken by a faint, far-off rushing sound, and 
at the same instant he saw a rocket ascend into the air, 
and burst into a thousand glittering fragments. 

“ All’s well !” he ejaculated, with a cry of satisfaction, 
and he at onoe oommenoed to move towards the 
inn. 

Before Black Bees had taken many steps another 
rocket shot up into the sky, followed sl'^rlly afterwards 
by another. 

Feeling that his breast was relieved of a heavy weight, 
Dick Turpin made still better speed, eo that in the space 
of a very few minutes he had reached the front c £ the 
inn, where he saw Tom Davis waiting for him. ** 

“ All right, captain !” he cried. “ Thby’re gone, and 
I don’t think they will trouble us again 1” 


Price One Halephnnt. 
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CHAPTER DOOXOIV. 


IRK .MRKR HMHWAYMEN COMMENCE THEIR PERILOUS 
KNIKI'.RKISE, AND NAVE A NARROW ESCAPE OF DIS- 1 
COVERT. 


It la now time that ire turned our attention to the 
proceedings of the three highwaymen, Claude Duval, 
Sixteen-String Jack, ar.a Tom King, upon the important 
errand that they set out 

As soon as ever they got clear of the premises belong- 
ing to the public-house, they set spurs to their steeds, and 
made their way, at a rapid rate, towards the singular- 
looking building. 

“ Now,” said Tom King, “ let us agree to one thing, 
and bear it in mind. The mission wo are about to under- 
take is a most important one. We shall have many diffi- 
culties to grapple with, and certainly it will require many 
hours to effect our purpose ; therefore, no matter what 
occurs, let us agree not to turn aside from our path, bui to 
bend all our energies upon the task we have to perform.” 

“Agreed — agreed !”'cried his two companions. “We 
will not mix ourselves up with any other adventure to- 
night. !” 

“It would be better not,” said Tom King, “if only 
because of our particular undertaking to be watching the 
front of the inn before daybreak.” 

This being consented to, they continued to travel at a 
rather faster pace than before. 

Yet they did not go so rapidly as to attract the atten- 
tion of those persons who saw them. 

Nor did they go so fast as to prevent them from hold- 
ing a conversation with each other, and agreeing to 
the plan of operations which they should endeavour to 
carry out. 

This conversation, however, it will be quite unnecessary 
to repeat — it will be sufficient to describe their proceed- 
ings upon their arrival. 

Both Tom King and Claude Duval had been careful on 
the preceding night to take accurate notes of the posi- 
tion of the building, and therefore they were able to make 
tbeir wau towards it in an almost direct line. 

This wts a great saving of time, and before the night 
was at ail far advanced they drew up within a short 
distance of the entrance gates. 

“Now,” said Tom, “ the first thing to do is to dispose 
of our herses.” 

“ I think we cannot do better than leave them in the 
same place as we did last night,” said Claude ; “ then, 
when they are disposed of, we will climb the wall.” 

The horses were placed in safety, and although they 
wore allowed the liberty ot grazing, yet they were secured 
to trees in such a manner that they could not stray 
away. 

This was important, for it might be that circumstances 
would so turn out as to make it necessary for the high- 
waymen to beat a rapid retreat, in which case it would be 
imperative to be able to mount their horses quickly. 

Of oourse, knowing what they had to do, they had pro- 
vided themselves pretty well with tools. 

Upon reaching the wall, they listened for & time, to 
make sure that all was quiet. 

Then Claude Duval produced rather a long piece of 
rope. 

At one end of it a piece of iron was secured. 

Tills piece of iron 1' 4 been rudely bent into the form 
of a hook. 

*• I think it will near,” he said — 1 at *ny rate, we will 
make the trial.” 

Holding the hook with his hand, he flung ■ up- 
wards. 

It went clear over the wall, and they heard H strike 
with a sharp clinking sound against tLe bricks on the 
other side. 

Then gently he began to draw the rope towards 
him. 


The hook scraped against the wall, and finally caught 
firmly in the chevaux etc frise. 

“ There yon are I” he cried. “ Now then, who goes 
4>-st ?” 


“1 will,” sai l Tom King, “and you follow me with 41 
epeed.” 

He ascended the rope rapidly as he spoke, bolding it 
in hia hands and placing his feet against the wall. 


The ascent was performed In this manner w.tn great 
rapidity, and with but little strain upon the muscles. 

I His two comrades followed In the seme manner. 

. Owning to the revolving, projecting spikes, it wsta «> very 
difficult matter indeed to obtain a standing -place upern Die 
top of the wall. 

Y 4 the highwaymen managed pretty well. 

Lacking towards the mysterious building, they saw 
thai it was plunged in entire darkntss. 

Either the windows were furnished with uery closely- 
fitting shutters, or elee no lights were burning within. 

In either case, however, it seemed that the intruders 
were in little danger of being seen. 

Of course, the sooner they quitted their elevated posi- 
tion the safer and better it would be. 

Sixteen-String Jack ascended the rope last, ar.d when 
he had gained the summit the rope was drawn up and 
lowered on the other side. 

Tom King set the example of descending. 

Somehow, he seemed to feel that the enterprise was 
particularly his own. 

But it was principally the interest and curiosity he felt 
to arrive at an explanation of what he had seen that made 
him so impatient to take the lead. 

The descent was accomplished with the greatest 
rapidity, and, having touched the ground, all three stood 
close under the shadow of the wall. 

The hour wap yet comparatively early. 

It was doubtful, although the place lookc-d so dark, 
whether the inmates had retired to rest. 

Such heing the case, it was the more important that 
they should use caution. 

In a low , whispering voice, Tom King said : 

“ Yonder is the window where I saw the figure of that 
girl appear; if we move our positions a little we shall be 
able to get exactly opposite to it, and yet remain in con- 
cealment. I propose that we remain there, and wait a 
reasonable time and see whether anything takea place to- 
night.” 

“Good,” said Claude — “ I like that plan much.” 

“But did you not sav,” asked Sixteen-String Jack, 
“ that after the girl had uttered those shrieks you heard 
the sound of heavy blows, and of an angry voice?” 

“ Yes, yes — I did.” 

“Presuming, then, that she is a prisoner — and there 
can be no doubt of it — it is quite certain that they have 
discovered her attempt tosolicit aid. Depend upon it, they 
have taken such measures as will prevent her from re- 
peating the same thing.” 

There was a strong degree of probability about this 
assumption. 

Certainly, those who had her in custody would en- 
deavour to prevent the repetition of such alarming 
cries. 

Nevertheless, our friends resolved to wait as had been 
first arranged. 

At present it was too early to commence operations in 
any way, and by waiting they might learn something 
important. 

For fear of their presence being known, they did not 
even converse in whispers, but remained perfectly silent, 
crouching down close against the wall. 

For a long time the silence remained unbroken. 

All at once, however, they heaid a faint but sharp 
sound, like the opening of a door. 

They were on the alert instantly, wondering what was 
going to take place next. 

This noise was quickly followed by another, less un- 
mistakable, and which the highwaymen could recognise 
easily. 

It was a heavy, slouching footstep upon the gravel with 
which the house was surrounded. 

“Some one comes!” whispered Tom Kir^f.'vi - What 
can it mean ? I am afraid, now, we are too soon, and that 
we shall be discovered.” 

“Hush, hush — not another word!” said Claude DuvaL 
M Look there !” 

He pointed to one angle of the building afi‘ he apoKe. 
and hfs comrades, looking in that direction, perceived the 
faint reflection of a light. 

In another second it had grown much strongs, and 
premted a star-like appearance. 

It was waved to and fro, causing the light to flash with 
rather a pretty oflect through the obscurity. 
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The highwaymen could make out that a man, carrying 
a lantern in his hand wae approaching. 

No sooner did they perceive this than they jumped at 
once to the conclusion that it must be the person whose 
duty it was to make a round of the premises each night, 
and see that all was safe. 

If the man performed his duty thoroughly and faith- 
fully he would discover not only the intruders tut the 
rope which they had left hanging from the top of the wall 
in order to facilitate their escape. 

This discovery would, of course, produce an immediate 
alarm, and then they would be foiled completely. . 

It is true, as they were three to one, they might have 
pounced upon the man and taken him prisoner. 

But then his non-return at the accustomed time would 
be productive of as much alarm as if he had called out for 
assi&tanoe. 

Under these circumstances, there was nothing left foi 
the highwaymen to do but to remain perfectly still in 
their hiding-place, and trust to good fortune to befriend 
them. 

The man came walking on, flashing the lantern around 
him on all sides, with the air and manner of one who was 
going round to ascertain if all was secure and safe. 

He came very close to the wall, and once the highway- 
men felt sure they were discovered. 

But the man passed on, and they breathed again, for so 
far they were in safety. 

They saw that he was an elderly-looking man with 
round shoulders, and & stooping, slouching carriage, and 
he shuffled along with hie feet like ono too lazy to 
walk. 

It may seem strange that he did not perceive the 
intruders, but the fact was that, night after night for years 
in succession, he had performed that same duty. 

On no occasion had he found anything of the least 
suspicious or alarming nature, and therefore the vigilance 
and close scrutiny that he had at first exercised greatly 
relaxed, until he grew to perform it in a purely mechanical 
manner. 

Therefore, although he flashed the light about him, he 
did not look in every direction where the beams of the 
lantern fell. 

Nevertheless, although suspecting something of this 
kind, the highwaymen watched his progress with a very 
great amount of anxiety. 

Some unlucky chance might enable him to see the 
pendant rope. 

But, to their satisfaction, the spot was passed, and then, 
with easy minds, they watched the old man as he 
gradually walked all the way round the wall. 

Having performed his duty so far, he went up to the 
house and examined the windows, to see that they were 
properly fastened. 

This was not done negligently, but carefully. 

Doubtless he felt that it was by far the most important 
part of his nightly work. 

One by one, the windows and doors were tried, and at 
length, coming to the door from which he had emerged, 
he entered, and the sound made by the closing of it 
reached the ears of the highwaymen distinctly. 

They heard even the sound produced by the putting up 
of the heavy bar (hat fitted across it, and the drawing of 
tbe massive bolts into their sockets. 

After that the silence was unbroken. 

For a long, long while they continued their silent 
watch. 

Their ey es were chiefly directed upon the window < 
Tom King had pointed out. 

It remained cloaed like the rest, and they saw no one 
appear at it 

“Relv upon it,* said Claude Duval, “they have re- 
moved her to some other part of the building, or else 
bound her in such a way that she could not repeat the 
alarm." 

“ I am afraid it is so,” replied Tom King; “but we Lad 
better wait a little longer yet ; it is no good marring our 
whole enterprise by precipitation." 

“ True. I quite agree with y-jii ihere.” 

“ You will admit, then, thpt they have not retired long 
enough to get sound asleep — besides, we have no certain 
mowiedge tip t tbey have retired ai alL” 

“True.” 

The subject was tnea again di oppod 


Nearly an hour elapsed before either spoke again. 

It was Sixteen-String Jack who said ; 
t “ Time is passing, and I am certain if yon mean to have 
any chance of success at all, you must commence your 
operations, otherwise we shall have the davlight here 
before we have hall finished." 

“ That is quite true.” said Tow ’ting. “ L was about to 
speak myself. The risk must be **;iE now at all events.” 

“ What shall be the first step ?” 

“ Well, I have been trying to thinx As you know, 
when considering it over, I calculated that we should see 
this girl again, aud that by her means we should be able 
to get the rope ladder fastened to the window." 

“I know that was the arrangement ; but now there 
teems no chanced carrying it out, what is to bo done ?” 

“ Let us go closer and look ; perhaps we may be able lo 
see something that will aid us.” 

“ Hush — hush ! Look ! What is that 

“ The girl !” said Tom King, in rather a louder tone 
of voice than was at all prudent — “ she has come onoe 
more to the window. All will be well now.” 

A white figure could now be indistinctly seen through 
the panes. 

“We must be careful to give her warning not to 
shriek,” said Claude, “ for if she does she will arouse 
the people within, and then our ehance will be over for 
to-night." 

“ True, but leave that to me." 

Tom King advanced into the open space between the 
wall and the house, and, despite the manifest danger of so 
doing, waved his hat as a signal. 

He ran a great risk of being seen by others than the 
girl. 

Almost immediately the window was dashed open, 
rather violently too, for as it was « latticed casement, 
the half that was opened went with a crash against the 
wall. 

“ TTush — hush !” cried Tom King, in a voice he imagined 
was just loud enough to reach the person above, and in as 
assuring a tone as he could. “ Your cries for aid have 
been heard, and we have come to assist you ; but, above all 
things, be silent ; if you are not, we shall be sacrificed as 
well as yourself.” 

The girl clasped her hands together, and could not 
restrain a laiut cry. 

She leaned forward out of the window, and by her 
manner seemed overcome by joy, and yet much in doubt 
whether what she heard and saw was real. 

This night, unlike the preceding one, was not moon* 
light. 

The moon, however, was above the horizon, but she 
was hidden by thick clouds. 

Through these, however, she shone with a dim, un- 
certain light. 

Yet it served to give a dusky illumination, by the aid of 
which Tom King looked up and endeavoured to form 
some idea of the personal appearance of the prisoner. 

CHAPTER DCCXCV. 

THE THREE HIGHWAYMEN DISCOVER TIIE NATURE OF TUB 

MYSTERIOUS BUILDING, AND DETERMINE TO LIBERATE 

ITS INMATES. 

The distance, however, was too great for him to judge 
accurately, yet he fancied from the general outline that 
she must be young, and perhaps beautiful. 

On the preceding night he had heard her voice, and 
though it was raised far above its usual pitch, yet he could 
detect much sweetness in its tones, and this went further 
towards convincing him that she was young. 

Again addressing her, Tom said : 

“ By chance we heard your cries, and jumped to the 
conclusion that you were in need of help. Were we 
right.? If so, We have come in order to affect your 
escape.” ") 

“ Oh yes — vee,” said the prisoner, in low and gentle 
accents — “ help me to escape, free me from this dreadful 
place, and I shall ever remember you with gratitude. If 
you wish for wealth, I can promise it to you to almost any 
amount." 

“ But why sure you here ?” asked- Tom — “what nature 
01 place is this ?” 

“ I am here by the villany ef another,” wa 3 the te» po'ijo 
“Are you not aware that it m a madhouse ?" 
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“ A madhouse?” 

“Tab, bo they call it, though the poci ootortuntites 
within iff ws Us are as sane as 1 am.” 

Tom remained silent. 

•‘You do not know what horror'll what barbarities are 
earned on beneath, this root I have been a victim to 
raoh cruelties that I wonder it lies not killed me. By 
dome strange means, however, J have survived, and all 
the time 1 kept hoping for better things in the future.” 

“ Wail a moment,” said Tom King — “wait a moment 
In silenee and peace, while I hold a conference * ith my 
companions.” 

He moved off as he spoke, and drawing close to Clause 
Duval and Sixteen-String Jack, he said : 

You beard what she stated a moment ago ? — this is a 
jnadhoase.” 

“I half guessed it," said Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ Well, 1 did not, and therefore the announcement har 
taken me by surprise. There is on* thing we must care- 
fully iake into consideration.” 

“ What’s that?” 

M Whethdl the young girl above really is or is not mad, 
tor aught we know she may be quite insane, and therefore 
aeeesaasily confined. How great an inj ary we should do 
to her, and possibly to many others, if we allowed hei 
her liberty under the circumstances.” 

" That is quite right,” said Claude ; “ but when she ad- 
dress* d you, could you detect any signs of maduese?” 

“No, none; she spoke gently and sensibly enough, bul 
then I don’t profess to be a judge.” 

“Nor I." 

“I have often heard,” said Sixteen-String Jaok, “ that 
people when mad are cunning also, and that they can, 
when it so pleases thenij put on an appearance of com- 
plete rationality, which is quickly thrown aside as soon 
as the end they wish to gain has been achieved.” 

“I know that also " said Tom King, “and that's what 
makes me hesitate.” 

“Look upon it from the other point of view," said 
Claude Duval. “ Suppose that what she says is true, that, 
by the x illany of some other, she lias been confined in 
this place, being all the time in proper possession of hei 
mental faculties ?” 

“ Yes, that's the heaviest doubt of all ; but let us deoide 
what to do.” 

“Iam for running the risk,” said Claude DuraL 
“And I also,” said Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ Well then, so am L therefore be ready, because now 
we have decided, the more expeditious we are the 
better." 

“ Good, here is the twine ; you throw it up." 

“Yes.” 

Tom took hold of a ball of twine that was handed to 
him. 

Then advancing to the spot which he bad previously 
occupied, he looked up at the window, and said : 

“We are willing to do our best to accomplish your 

escape, but yet we feel some doubt as to whether ” 

“ I understand you,” interrupted the prisoner, in a voice 
of the deepest grief — “ I understand well what you mean. 
You, too, are toadied with the belief that I may be really 
mad, but, oh ! do not — pray do not believe it ! There are 
timea when I have a strange sensation in my brain, and 
when 1 1 hink surely my reason is departing, but then again 
all is calm, and I am well again. Nothing of that was 
ever felt by me until I came to this horrid place, and it is 
the terrible associations I have had that have been the 
cause. ’ 

Here she stepped and wept. 

“Don’t feel vexed that we should have had the doubt,' 
said Tom King; “we doubt no longer, and you may rest 
content that if you preserve your calmness and summon 
up your courage you will to-night be perfectly free.” 

“Do not till me with false hopes," she exclaimed; “the 
disappointment will surely drive me mad !" 

“ Hush — hash ! be quit-t and hope for the best. If an 
alarm is given all will be lost." 

“ I am calm. I will be very still.” 

“Well, then, our first step will be to moont op to jour 
window. It is barred with iron, is it not ?” 

“It is; with strong iron bare that my strength will not 
even serve to shako.” 

“But a file will make an impression on them,” said 
Tom King, “ especially when used by skilful hands. 


Look, I am holding a ball of twine in my hand. I will 
throw it at the window and do you try to catch it, the? 
lower down one end of it, and when it reaches the ground 
I will secure it to a rope ladder. This you must draw up 
and fasten to your window in the beat way you can." 

“I understand — I understand perfectly,” said the pri- 
soner, clasping her hamls in expectation. 

“ Stand aside then for an instant,” said Tom Kiag, 
“ that I may have a better chanoe of throwing the bail 
in ” 

lie was obeyeil, and, with considerable accuracy of aim. 
Tom flung the ball of twine into the room. 

A moment elapsed, and then the girl appeared at the 
window, and began to lower it as she had been directed. 

“ Stop,” said Tom King, “ that will do.” 

The rope ladder was then tied firmly to it. 

“Pull up,” ho then cried — “pull up — all is woU. 1 ’ 

The ladder was quickly raised, and as soon as it reached 
the top, the poor girl with busy fingers began to fasten it 
to the iron bars. 

“Tt is tone,” she said, at length — “it is done.’ 

•c •s'ou certain it is secure?” 

I “Quite. 

“ Then I will ascend." 

The highwaymen had provided theni&4vne with a 
couple of small stakes that could b<* driven into the 
ground in such a manner as to hold the ladder tight, 
thus making the ascent much easier. 

Tom King suited the action to the word, and began to 
ascend the ladder rapidly. 

In less than a moment he had reached the top. 

Then he saw that he had not been mistaken in the 
opinion he had formed respecting the appearance of the 
prisoner. 

She was young and beautiful, and although he scald 
not see her face quite plainly, yet he could teil that it had 
upon it no stamp or trace of madness. 

It was as calm and genrle as an angel’s. 

“ Are you sure you cannot force yourself between these 
bars ?” he asked. 

“Oh yes, quite sure, or I should have done it long ago 
I have tried hard, but failed." 

“ Yet the removal of one will surely suffice ?” 

“ Oh yes.” 

“Well, then, I will set to work without delay.” 

Tom had a very fine steel saw, and with this imple- 
ment he began to work away upon tho bar. 

The tool was expressly made for the use to which he 
w as putting it, and, as he fully expected, the bar itself 
was made of soft iron, into which the saw sank almost as 
easily as if it had beon wood. 

“ It will be only necessary to saw through in this one 
place,” he said ; “ when it is divided there I shall be able 
to seize it and bond it back.” 

Although he worked with a will, and although he was 
very skilful in the use of the tool, yet it seemed an 
endless time before the bar was completely severed. 

At last, with an exclamation of satisfaction, he an- 
nounced that liis task was completed. 

Seizing the end of the bar, he then put forth the whole 
of his strength, and gradually bent it back sufficient to 
allow anyone to pass through. 

“Now you arc free,” said Tom. “Come, I will assist 
you,through the window ; then descend, and ia fen minutes 
more we shall be in safety.” V 

But the young girl hesitated, and showed no eagerness 
to avail hersoM of this opportunity to escape 
# Toin was surprised. 

- Why do you pause ?" he said — “do you doabt us ?” 

■' N e, no — not for one moment.” 

“ \V t.at is it, then ?’’ 

“Why, I Lave certain knowledge that In this place 
there are others as unjustly confined as I am — persons 
who are no more mad than you and I are. Some 
have languished here for many and many a year, and 
might do until the end of their days. It would be ex- 
treme selfishness on my part to escape and leave them. 
Could you not free the others also ?” 

Nothing could have pleased Tom King so well as this 
speech. 

Nolhing could have gone so tar towards raising the 
young girl in his estimation. 

Nothing would have more firmly convinced him that 
she was perfectly sane. 
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The cunning of insanity, however elaborate, could 
sever reach such a point as that. 

It was a speech that Tame direct from a pure, unselfish 
heart. 

Rut Torn thought he would try her still fnrthe?. 

“I regret to hear that there are others in this place 
besides jourseli,” he. said; “yet how to free then. 1 
searcely know. Your safety might certainly be secured, 
but if we attempted to liberate tbs others yon would pro- 
bably bt« prevented from leaving.’’ 

“But there is a chance of success,” she answered. 
“Suppose you make the effort. I cannot control you, of 
Courge, but if you like to consent 1 should be glad, Eet 
uo thought of the consequences to myseif keep you back. 
It would be base indeed to fly and not make the least it- 
tra . t to do anything for their good.” 

“"You are a brave, noble-minded girl,” said Tom K'.rg, 
in an access of enthusiasm, and seizing her hand and 
wringing it while he spoke. “ What you have just said 
proves you to be unselfish and generous to a degree that 
I bad before no conception of, and the effect upon me is 
such, that, come what danger there may, I will save you, 
and the other unfortunates as well.” 

The fair prisoner withdrew her hand and burst into a 
flood of tears, but they were tears of hope and joy, and 
aot of sorrow. 


CHAPTER DCCXUVI. 

TOE HIGHWAYMEN MAKE MR. EARNER A PRISONER. 

Tom Kino’s two comrades, standing together at the foot 
of the ladder, could tell tLat some conversation was going 
on above. 

But only a murmur of voices reached their ears, and 
indistinct words 

They were rather surprised, therefore, when they saw 
Tom suddenly draw himself up, and squeeze his body 
between the iron bars, and enter the chamber. 

Up' to that moment, they had no idea that he intended 
to make any such proceeding, *nd they were at a loss to 
understand the meaning of it. 

But he did not leave them long in suspense, but. thrust- 
ing his head out of the window, ho said, in a suppressed 

•• Come up quickly ; there’s more to’do •" 

He was obeyed instantly, and in less than a moment all 
three highwaymen were standing in the room. 

A fow words from Tom sufficed to explain the whole 
state of the case to them. 

Their resolve was taken immediately. 

“ By all means let us free them I” cried Claude Duval. 
“ Don’t you say so, Jack ?” 

“ With all my heart ! But don’t you speak so loud, lest 
we should be overheard, and then our plans would all be 
upset.” 

“ Good ; we will be careful.” 

Then, turning to the young girl, Tom King said : 

“Now, you must give us, as well as you can, all the 
particulars you are able concerning this place.” 

“ Particulars ?” 

“Yes; how many persons are we likely to find that 
we shall have to encounter, and whereabouts are the 
patients situated ?” 

The young girl clasped her hands over hor face in deep 
thought. 

“There are two doctors.” she said, at ’ength, — “if 
doctors they are — who keep ibis place. Dr. Templeton 
and Dr. Wright.” 

“Well, and how many more?” 

“ There are their wivos, and either two or three keepers. 
I have never seen more than two.’* 

“ And the other patients, where are they ?” 

“ Confined in various rooms, like myself. I will be 
your guide, as well as my knowledge will permit me. Oh, 
sirs, do not hesitate to set them at liberty, for what is 
suffered here no tongue can tell 1” 

“Are you sure that they are all sane?” said Claude 
Duval. 

“ 1 might say I am quite sure, though the barbarities 
and indignities of this place are sufficient to proonee 
madness in any brain. 1 myself have often felt that 
my reason was going.” 

“"No wi nder— no wonder,” said Tom King, glancing 


around the apartment. “ We were afraid we should not 
be able to hold communication with you, as last night I 
heard you shriek for aid, and was just t* time to see yon 
dragged back from the window-” 

Tne girl shuddered. 

“ Yes — yes ; that was Earner * 

“Who?” 

" One of the keepers I told you of ; bis nerr j is Earner — 
a villain — a brute — a fiend ten times worse than any of 
the others 1” 

“Then to-night,” said Tom King, “if I odfrao across 
him, he shall receive the punishment he deserves.” 

“East night,” continued the young girl, “he beat me 
most unmercifully with a whip, and secured me to yonder 
wretched bed. He believes that I am still lying there, 
fast bound; but I contrived to undo one of the Knots in 
the rope, a«id, as you see, I am free.” 

“ Yes,” said Tom King. “ Keep up your courage, and 
in a short time, yon will be in full possession of your 
liberty.” 

“It will be best not to stand talking here.” said Claude 
Duval; “time is slipping away more quickly than you 
imagine. Let us commence proceedings at once." 

“ Yes — yes, by all means,” aided Sixteen-String 
Jack. 

Tom King advanced towards the door. 

He passed his hands rapidly down it, and then, in tones 
of some surprise, he ejaculated : 

“ Why, the door is perfectly smooth. I can find no 
aigus of any fastenings upon it.” 

“ They are all on the other side,” replied the young 
girl. “ The door itself is of unusual strength, and fits 
very closely indeed into its frame. On the other side you 
will find a bar, two bolts, and a heavy lock. I know it 
by listening.” 

“ Then we have a tough job before us,” said Tom , 
“ but, at any rate, we must get the door open, somehow or 
other.” 

“ Hush — hush !” 

“ What’s the matter ?’’ 

The young girl clung tightly to Tom’s arm. 

“ He comes,” she said, in tones of terror, — “ he comes!' - 

“ Who ?” 

“ Larner.” 

“ You arc- mistaken. I can hear nothing." 

“Yes — yes 1” she continued, more excitedly than before. 
“My cars are sharp; I can always tell long before he 
comes. Hark! Yon can hear his footstep now?" 

Tom tried to soothe the young girl’s agitation, and 
then all three highwaymen listened intently. 

The faint, far-off sound of a clumsy, shuffling footstep 
could now be heard. 

“You hear him now ?” said the young girl. 

“ Yes — yes, I hear him.” 

“ Oh, do not let him touch me — do not — do not ! If he 
finds out wnat has occurred, he will murder me !" 

“ Dismiss your fears, niy poor girl — dismiss them, pray ! 
While we are by he shall not harm you.” 

“Hush — hus:, 1” said Claude Duval; “he is close at 
hand now.” 

“ Yes, he is coming here, I am sure he is coming here !” 
said the young girl, in a whisper. “ He has overheard 
us !" 

“Nothing more likely,” said Tom, calmly 

“ But what shall you do ? How shall y >u act ?” 

“ Be under no apprehension, my good girl ; leave all to 
as. I look upon his approach %a about the most con- 
venient thing that could happen. * 

' “ Indeed ?” 

j “Yes; he will open the door, and savo vs the trouble. 
« kly oomrade3,” he added, ' l tbe moment he arters, seize 
( him, and prevent him from uttering a sound " 

We will ; we are in perfect readiness.” 

The footstep that they heard »pproacainp now ^topped 
in front of the door. 

They conld hear the jingling of keys, and some one 
grumbling and cursing in an nndertone 

Then the key wa3 turned, with a sharp sudden snap 
the bar lifted down, and the two bolts withdrawn. 

The young girl clung to Tom King more tightly than 
ever, and trembled excessively. It was only natural that 
she should be greatly alarmed at the approach of a man 
who had treated her with so much barbarous cruelty. 

Nor is it surprising that at first aka should not be adfr 
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to realise that his power of harming her any longer tv at 
tt an end 

The door we» dashed open by a violent imnatient 
kick. 

Then a stream of light came pouring into the riom 

“Cause you for a toad,” said a harsh, disagreeable 
voice.— curse von for a toad I sav I But I’ll te»ch you 
better than to disturb me night alter night in this fashion 1 
I will murder you. you witch. J will 1 Come on * Where 
are you ?” , 

The highwaymen then caught sight of a man, whose 
appearance fully corresponded with his discordant voice 
and threatening words. 

His asjiect was repulsive in the extreme, and cn ; etly so 
in consequence of the look of settled ferocity that there 
was upon his ill-favoured visage. 

In one hand he carried a lantern, and in the other a 
long whip, or, rather, a portion of one. 

The lash had either been broken or taken off, and only 
the flexible handle remained. 

With it, however, mo#, painful, stinging blows could 
be given; and whenever he used the weapon, he did not 
fail to put forth the full strength of his arm. 

His eyes must have been rather puzzled by the dark- 
ness, for he did not perceive the forms of the highway- 
men standing in the room. 

They waited until he got fairly over the threshold. 

Then Claude Duval, by an adroit movement, slipped 
behind him, aud clasped him tightly round the throat. 

Bo vigorous was the pressure, that the man was only 
able to gurgle forth an inarticulate sound. 

■ Sixteen-String Jack placed hints df in front of him, 
and thrust the muzzle of a pistol into his half-opened 
mouth. 

“Villain!” he cried, rattling the barrel against his 
teeth, “ your course of villany is run ! Move or speak, 
and you are a dead man !” 

In such a man as this, nothing but cowardice could be 
expected, and, therefore, he no sooner found himself in 
this position, than be became perfectly still, and if his 
foes had permitted him, would have wiiined and howled 
for mercy, without making the least attempt to release 
himself. 

“Now,” said Jack, “we have him secure, just bring the 
rope this way, and complete the job.” 

“ All right,” said Tom King, with some difficulty per- 
suading the young girl to let go his arm, “ I will manage 
it in a moment!” 

Tom hastened to the rnde-looking bed, on which was 
a quantity of very strong rope. 

With this he lirst of all tied Mr. Lamer very securely 
by the ankles, then he pinioned hie arms tightly behind 
him, like a man who is going to execution. 

Then the remainder he thrust into his mouth like a bit, 
and tied tightly at the back of his head — so tightly, that 
the rascal must have suffered extreme pain. 

It was not to be expected, however, that the highway- 
men wonld be actuated by any compassionate motives, 
and they were perfectly heedless as to whether they in- 
flicted a little pain upon him. Indeed, if they did, so 
much the better ; they knew that he fully deserved it. 

While the rope was so tight, it was out of the question 
to utter a sound ; in fact, Olande Duval had almost 
strangled him, and when he released his hold, the wretch 
fairly gasped for breath. 

“That will do,” said Olaude Duval. “ Pick up the 
t*ntern, Jack, and I will take his keys. If all the doors 
are fastened on the outside, they will be of the groavst 
use to os. We shall be able to enter anywhere without 
difficulty .* 


CHAPTER DC0X0VI1. 

^ 55 .- IT ■'IIWAYMBN HAVE SOME STAKTLDtO AEJ 1 > FBIU 
ADVRNTIIRB IN THE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Sixtei-s-Stmug Jack took up the lantern as he haPi i«*ev 
desired, and Claude Duval immediately possessed h“ 
of the large bnnoh of keys that Lamer had carried. 

They were all as brigb. as silver, showing that they 
Duct have been in continual Tse. 

The young girl otill clung to Torn thus im- 

peding bis 


Bnt he did not like to shake her off or use any harsh- 
ness wha> ever towards her, tor, for ought he knew, her 
intellect might have been so much on the balance that *hs 
, least thing would serve to overturn it. 

It was only natural that she should look upon Tom as 
her prewrver and deliverer, and as the one who would 
»ave her from all future harm. 

In his presence— by his side — sue telt. herseir perfectly 
secure and fearless. 

They passed out of the door, and, Laving crossed the 
threshold, found themselves in a large square landing* 
place, at the top of a flight of stairs. 

“ Wait a moment,” said Claude ; “ wo may as well make 
sore of this gentleman while we are about it ; he will be 
one less to contend with, at any rate.” 

lie closed the door as he spoke, and then, with great 
rapid liy, bolted, barred, and locked it. 

“ There,” he said, “ he’s safe now. Whnt is to be 
done next ? • 

While Claude had been thus occupied, Sixteen-String 
Jack, by the aid of the lantern, had made a tolerably good 
examination of the objects that surrounded them. 

They saw several doors around, all of them being 
secured in a manner similar to the one from which they 
had emerged 

“ No doubt there are other persons in these rooms," 
whispered the young girl, in reply to Tom King’s 
question— “ at any rate, open the doors and ascertain.” 

“ That is what 1 quite intend to do,” said Claud®— “I 
can see it will be best to open them one after another.” 

He went towards the next one as he spoke. 

Some time elapsed, however, before he found a key 
that would act upon the lock. 

At last he took hold of the right one, and then the 
other fastenings were rapidly removed. 

A faint moaning sound reached his ears the moment 
the door grated open. 

It was as though some one was enduring great suffering 
and pain 

Olaude entered the room at once, or, as it might more 
properly be called, the dungeon, for it served the purposes 
of one, although situated above the ground. 

Sixteen-String Jack followed with the light, and then 
they saw, stretched upon a miserable bed, the form of an 
aged woman— at least, they took her to be aged at the 
first glance, for her countenance was thin and wrinkled, 
and her hair, which was long and flowing, as white as 
silver. 

But a second glance was sufficient to show them 
that it was that kind of age which is produced by extreme 
suffering. 

Upon seeing these strange intruders enter, the poor 
creature raised herseli slowly on one arm. 

“ You come to torment me,” she said — “I know you 
do ! Try your worst — I care not : my miserable life is 
almost at an end !” 

Thun she sank back again. 

“ You mistake,” said Claude, speaking as reassuringly 
as possible. I We are no foes or tormentors of yours, but 
friends, and have come to set you at liberty ! Rise- -rise ! 
Bo quick and come with us !’’ 

“ No, no," was the hysterical reply — “you don’t mean 
this — it is impossible ! Aias — alas I I understand it now ! 
I am mad at last — I feared I should be ! Oh, my poor 
brain — how it aches aud throbs ! Yes, yes — I am mad at 
last !” 

And, uttering short shrieks and sobs of pain, the poor 
creature writhed about as though enduring great physical 
agony. 

This was a spectacle that literally made the blood boil 
Sn the veins of the three highwaymen. 

At that moment they fell iu Iheir arms the vigour of a 
hundred men, aud longed for the opportunity of inflict- 
ing some castigation upon the authors oi so foul a 
wrong. 

That they would shortly be * confronted with ihe 
keepers of the asylum there could be little doubt. 

The shrieks uttered by this second patient resounded 
through the building. 

A door was opened add ch>oed suddenly and violently. 

Then, above all other sounds, arose the sharp clanging 
of a bell. 

“ \Va are discovered I"' •mu-J Tem King '*$ (sored M 

t” 
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The young girl olup" to Tom with still greater tight 
ness. 

“I am glad of it,” said Claude — “I long have an 
♦a counter with them ! Let them oome on 

Then, turning round to the poor erea* are on the bed, 
he said : 

“ Discard these foolish fears from your mind ; yo- are 
no more mad than I am ; and understand me clearly : yc u 
are now quite safe, and in a short time will be at liberty ! 
Lise slip on a few articles of clothing as quickly as you 
can, and follow me ; we shall remain just outside V* 

The room was la # * while he thus spoke, and the next 
door was opened. 

And so on with all the rest to the number of four. 

In each room they found a female, and undoubtedly 
they were all perfectly sane, though tlieir feelings had 
been so preyed upon they could scarcely believe in the 
reality of what was told them. 

By this time hasty footsteps could be heard below. 

“ Come on,” said Claude, “ we must descend now ! It 
seems to me there are no other rooms on this upper story. 
Follow me, all of you, and fear not !” 

The first portion of his command was obeyed, but to 
comply with the latter was impossible. 

All the poor patients — if so we ro term them — 
were in a state of the greatest possible dread and agita- 
tion. 

They had been so long subjected to brute force and 
violence that they could not in a moment shake off all 
their terrors and assume a partial boldness of demeanour. 

The actions of their deliverers, however, did as much 
towards restoring their confidence as anything. 

Their example had more influence than a thousand 
words. 

It was not without due caution, however, that the high- 
waymen descended the staircase. 

It was angular in construction, and so built that they 
could not sec to the bottom, or form any idea of what was 
going on upon the landing-place below. 

At length a turn brought them in view of the foot of 
the stairs, and then Claude, stepping back, exclaimed : 

“Back — back, all of you, a moment !” 

The command was almost given top late. 

Scarcely had the words passed his lips than there was 
a tremendous report that seemed to shake the building to 
its foundation. 

There was a crashing sound, too, which was caused 
by the bullets from the firearms that had been discharged 
lodging themselves in the woodwork of the staircase. 

“ Come on quickly, now," said Claude, “ before they 
can reload!” 

He ran down the remaining steps as he spoke, followed 
by Sixteen-String Jack and Tom King. 

Such a cloud of smoke hovered over all things that 
they had some difficulty in making out by whom they 
were confronted. 

They saw, however, two men, who, although hurriedly 
drowsed, presented the outward semblance of persons in a 
respectable position of life. 

Beyond a doubt they were the two doctors, and the 
Keepers of this infamous place. 

Two men — keepers, of course — were with them. 

The sudden rush made by Claude and his friends 
entirely took them by surprise. 

They had congratulated themselves that one volley 
would rid them at once and for ever 0 / their im- 
pertinent intruders. 

Under these circumstances it was not wonderful mat 
they should, without hesitation, have recourse lo such 
violent measures. 

If anyone escaped they knew 'that their infamous 
trade would be at an end. and that they would be severely 
punished. 

By the destruction of any intruders, then, they Lad 
everything to gain, for the building was so completely 
isolated thv: no sound occurring within its wall* would 
be carried to the ears of others. 

Finding, however, that they had failed in this at tempt, 
a panic took possession of them, and, without waiting for 
% blow to be struck, they rushed precipitately down the 
staircase. 

Claude's first impulse was to follow them. 

But he restrained himself just >0 time. 

• W« must wait a moment,” he aaid. “ DouLikv . mi this 


l floor we shall find other patients, and, let the cons'-quenrs# 
be what they may, we must not leave them Lohind 
us.” 

“Right," said Sixteen-String Jack, “ and I don’t think 
we have much to fear ; they arc a set of cowards, evidently, c 
and will shrink from calling in the assistance of an rone, 
even supposing that could be done, but which I ■ very 
much doubt.” 

While speaking these words, the two highwaymen had 
been by no means idle. 

They opened the doors of several rooms and peeped 
within. 

But the chamlters were vacant. 

“ There are no muro patients here,” cried Claude Duval ; 

“ they are probably below 1 Before we venture to 
liberate them, however, we must make ourselves masters 
of the situation.” 

“ Come on, then !” 

They walked towards the top of the staircase while 
they spoke, the poor creatures they had liberated 
following in a dense throng. 

Suddenly, to the surprise of all, Tom King uttered an 
ejaculation, and at the same time raised his pistol and 
discharged it. 

Mingled with the report came a dismal, howling shriek, 
that was followed by a terrific lumbering, crashing 
noise. 

“ What's that ?" said Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ One of the keepers, I fancy,” said Tom King, calmly; 
“I just caught sight of the rascal in time !" 

“ AVhere was he ?" 

“ Creeping up the staircase, and in one hand he held a 
pistol, and I verily believe was just about to pull the 
trigger; no doubt he thought he should be able to make 
sure of picking off one of us, but now he is picked off 
himself ! Come, one sharp rush, and we shall be all 
right!" 

“ You forget," said Claude Duval, “ that by this time 
they have reloaded their weapons, and the moment we 
make our appearance round the angle of the staircase they 
will discharge them.” 

“Very true; and what’s more, this time they will not 
be so hasty as they Were at the first volley ; they will 
wait in order to make quite sure of destroying us." 

“In that case, then,” said Claude, “what are we to 
do ?* 


CHAPTER DCCXCV11I. 

THE POSITION OF THE HIGHWAYMEN IN THE ASYLUM 
BECOMES EXTREMELY CRITICAL. 

A very impressive silence for some moments followed 
these words, during which the poor creatures that had 
been liberated clasped each other as if for mutual proteo 
tion, and looked apprehensively in the direction of the 
staircase. 

“I wish I could see what they are about down there,” 
said Tom King. “ How uncommonly quiet they are.” 

“ Right,” said Sixteen-String Jack — “you may depend 
they are patiently wailing, knowing that we must make - 
our appearance.” 

“ And I’ll tell you another thing,” said Claude Duval : 
“i f we linger here too long it will give them the oppor- 
tunity of arranging their plans still further, and we may 
find ourselves iu a more ticklish position than we are at 
present.” 

“ If I could only take a peep now at what they wore 
doing,” said Tom King. 1 we should be better able to 
attae.K therii” 

“ Bui 6 gh*i attempt anything so foolish,” said Sixteen- 
String Jack, restraining his comrade — “the attempt, if 
made, would be followed by certain death.” 

“Yet we must know what is going on,” said Tom. 
“Just wait a moment, and I’ll try an experiment.” 

He took off his hat while he spoke, and ths significant 
movement he made at onc6 let his comrades know whai 
it was he intended to do. 

. Creeping stealthily and silently down a few more sctArs, 

■ 1^ suddenly projected his felt hat a liule way rows'* the 
' angle joI the staircase. 

( lie toOK good care while doing this not to export udn 
I the tips of his fingers, lest a bullet shonld be sent ~ wkm 
I those below might presume to be his head 
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Not the least notice was taken, however, and, having 
sncoi eded so far, Tom gradually bent his head forward 
until he was able to take a peep down in the ;vwsage 
below. 

The light which mot hi* eyes was rather av. aia;»A£ig 
one, and a single glance was quite sufficient to content 
him. 

Standing very patiently a few paces from the foot ot 
the stairs were th*’ two doctors and the 01 e remaining 
keeper. 

Idie one who nacr been so opportunely sin t w.13 li. _.g 
down unheeded upon the flagstones. 

The other three were each provided with long fdwllng- 
picces, the muzzles of which were directed towards the 
stairs, iu order that their aim shouldbe more effectual and 
accurate. * 

The ends of the barrels were rested on the backs of 
some old-fashioned chairs that were usually ranged along 
one side of the corridor. 

A look of intense expectation was upon the counte- 
nances of all these three villains. 

Doubtless they thought of making short worn of 
those who had penetrated the precincts of tho asy- 
lum. 

They could see Tom's cap plainly enougli, though they 
did not happen to catch eight of the upper part of hid 
face, which was visible just above it. 

Tom was at no loss to understand how it was that they 
did not favour him with a shot. 

Their former volley was wasted by a little rashness, 
•ud on the present occasion they had resolved not to 
pull the trigger until all were standing in a dense mass 
upon the staircase, or in the act of coining down. 

Tom King hastily joined his companions, and in a very 
few words contrived to let them know what was the 
aspect of affairs beneath. 

Their countenances assumed a very serious expres- 
sion. 

But Tom said : 

“ We must set our brains at work, and devise an 
expedient.” 

“ What, expedient ?” asked Claude. 

“Why, it is certain that, by some stratagem or other, 
we must get them to discharge their weapons, and at such 
a time when they will do us no injury.” 

“ But. is not that an impossibility ?” 

“ Well, it does appear so just at present ; but can you 
think of nothing ?" 

“ Yes," said Sixteen-String Jack, “ I can. Just see me 
try , if I fail, things can be no worse than they are just at 
present.” 

“ But what, are you going to do ?” 

“ Watch, and you will see.” 

Jack took a pistol from his belt, and, in a similar 
maimer to Tom King, slipped down the staircase. 

Then, upon comiug near to the angle of it, he suddenly 
put his hand round, and, without aiming bis pistol 
particularly, directed its barrel downwarda, so that its 
conteuts might reach the hall. 

Then lie pulled the trigger, and a sharp report 
followed. 

Whether it took effect or not was impossible to tell ; 
but just then there came a stunning report. 

“Now," cried Jack, in a voice that rose high above the 
din — “now, my comrades, quick, and we shall have 
them.” 

Sixteen-String Jack’s hastily-conceived stratagem had 
answered much better than he had ever anticipated. 

But the men below, tired, it may be, with waiting, 
imagined that this shot would be followed by a sadden 
dash down the staircase, and fired accordingly. 

They were woefully disappointed. 

But before th^v could recover themselves, or feat sure 
whether tlieir shots had produced any effect or wot, the 
three highwaymen rushed at full speed down the st-air- 
e-aSrt. 


The hall was tutl of light-blue smoke, making it diffi- 
cult to see anything. 

Yet guided as it seemed by a kind of instinct, they 
directed their steps towards the spot where th? two 
*x-tors and the keeper were. ‘ 


Jye-jy seized them in a moment, and then a terrible 
jtnaftg le commenced. 

Toe hi«Uwaye>*in knew how mucb importance was 


attached to this contest, and therefore they put all theft 
soul and strength into it. 

They were better practiced in each encounters thus 
their antagonists, and the tussle was speedily over. 

“ Now then,’’ said Tom, “some rope, and we shall be 
troubled with them no further.” 

‘' You will find eomo in my pocket,” said Claudr Duval. 

Rope was produced, and the three prisoners kept per- 
fectly quiet by means of pistols held close to their 
heads. 

Knowing the valne of speed, the highwaymen hound 
them rapidly, and then paused a moment to recover their 
breatv .. 

The three rascals, finding themselves so thoroughly dis- 
comfited, burst out into furious curses. 

“What shall we do with them ?” said Tom. 

“ I think we cannot do better than serve them as we 
served Mr. Lamer upstairs ; we can do it easily — there’s 
a door yonder.” 

“ So there is.” 

As quickly as thought almost, the three villains were 
picked up and carried into the room. 

They appeared to be in a great state of terror and 
alarm, for, of course, they had no precise idea of how 
Larner had been served upstairs. 

That they dreaded something terrible was quite 
evident. 

No sooner were they placed inside the room than the 
door was closed and fastened. 

The highwaymen then looked complacently around 
them. 

They might be sai l now to be quite masters of the 
situation. 

They had no knowledge of any other persons being on 
the. promises with wl*om they would be likely to como to a 
rupture. 

“Now,” said Tom King, “before we leave we will 
satisfy ourselves that there are no more unfortunate 
creatures upon the premises. For my own part I cannot 
believe that they are all rescued.” 

“Nor I,” said Claude Duval. “You see, they are all 
females ; if there are any males, you may depend upon it 
they are kept in some stronger place.” 

“And that would be downstairs underground,” said 
Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ Of course it would.” 

44 Well then, my triends,” said Tom King, “ let us begin 
to search at once. I need scarcely remind you we halve 
no time to lose — the quicker we are about it the better." 

This was assented to. 

In order to make quite sure, they first of all searched 
the rooms on the ground floor. 

As they expected, they found nothing to reward them 
for their trouble. 

The apartments were quite of an ordinary character, 
some of them being sumptuously furnished. 

These appeared to be the more private portions of the 
dwelling, as other plainly-furnished rooms seemed to be 
used for the reception of visitors. 

Had time been less important and circumstances less 
urgent, the highwaymen would have felt considerable in- 
terest in pausing to examine the different articles these 
rooms contained. 

But they were obliged to content themselves with one 
hasty glance at the magnificent paintings, rare statuary, 
and other articles of value that were scattered profusely 
around. 

“Theie’s nothing here,” said Claude, “so now we can 
begin our examination at once.” 

“But first of all,” said Tom, “I have a word or two 
to say to those poor creatures that we have rescued from 
a fate surely worse than death.” 

They passed into the entrance-hall as he spoke. 

Near the staircase the patients were all huddled to- 
gethei, not yet having recovered themselves from the 
effects of what they had seen. 

Turning towards them, Tom King said: 
i “You see that you are all now at perfect liberty and 
quite free to depart. We have placed you in this condi- 
tion because we believed that you were improperly con- 
fined here, and that you were by no means mad*” 

“ No — no,” came a chorus of sobbing voices — “ we ane 
not mad — certainly not mad.” 

“ Well, then, perhaps yo* could tell us whetuar tMH 
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& re any other persona, Uke yourselves, unjustly confined 

“There^s ? a pause for a moment, and then one said * 
<« x don’t think we can answer that question positively, 
bnt I believe there are many others. 

«« That is enough,” said Tom “ and now you are free 
to so wherever you choose. Be under no alarm. If 
there are any articles in this place belonging to you, go 
at once and 7 fetch them; then take your departure, 
and with all speed rejoin yonr friends. 

Loud and incoherent expressions of thanks came 
from all these poor creatures. 

* >■* 

behind, for by common consent they turned and began 

^Probably^it* was in order that they might apparel 
themselves in a more becoming manner. 
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Another door was on tne opposite side, and this like- 
wise If. ey opened and passed through. 

A hight of ett ps was then disclosed, and as soon as 
they reached the top of them a most dismal, terrible, 
shrieking sound came upon their ears. 

Had it not been for the nature of the place, the high- 
waymen would scarcely have believed that the sound 
was produced by anything human. ^ 

“Quick!” said Tom. “Let us pnt an end to this 
state of things as speedily as possible ; it is too bad that 
human beings should be made to suffer such torture.” 

He hastily descended the steps while he spoke, closely 
followed by his two comrades. 

At the bottom of this staircase they found another 
strong-looking door, both barred and bolted. 

But these fastenings were rapidly undone. 

Yet the door did not yield. 

It was locked. 

But this was not much of an impediment. 

Laraer’e keys were immediately thought of, and they 
were tried successively until one was found that fitted. 

Then with a snap th» bolt flew back, leaving the high- 
waymen at liberty to pass on. 

Before them was a long, narrow stone passage, with a 
low, arched roof. 

The atmosphere in it was literally pestiferous, and 
they had to pause a moment in orde r to allow the purer 
air upon the staircase to mingle with. it. 

While they thus stood, however, such a frightful chorus 
of shrieks and groans, and hideous cries arose that they 
looked at each other witli blanched faces. 

“Some here must be mad,” said Claude Duval. “Per- 
sons in their proper senses would never utter such cries 
as these.” 

“Well, we shall see in a moment or two," answered 
Tom ; “ but how is it possible for persons to exist in such 
an atmosphere as this at all ?” 

“ That’s more than I can tell." 

“Here is the first door,” exclaimed Sixteen-String 
Jack. “ We will open that, and see what is beyond." 

The keys wore again used, the proper one found, and 
then the door yielded. 

“Mercy!” shrieked some one, in a frenzied voice — 
“help — help ! Don’t come to torment me any more ! I 
— I will do anything you wish me, but leave me in peace, 
and take me somewhere where I cannot hear those dread- 
ful shrieks — they are driving me frantic !" 

Tom King held the light high above his head, and then, 
by the aid of it, he and his comrades saw in truth a pite- 
ous spectacle. 

A man of middle age, whose powerful, robust form 
was bowed, ami whose skin hung loosely about him, was 
seated on a rude stone bench, that seemed to be the only 
accommodation the room afforded. 

Upon seeing strangers, he arose. 

The movement was accompanied by the clanging of 
chains, and for the first time the highwaymen noticed 
that he was fettered to the wall. 

In the look of this man there were no signs of insanity. 

TTis manner now was calm, and cool, and reasonable. 

Tears even glistened in his eyes, for although no words 
had been spoken, he seemed to comprehend that he was 
about to be set free from the wretched den he occupied. 

Tom King was the first to speak. 

“ Chance," he said, “ has brought us to this place, and 
chance has also made us acquainted with its character, 
and therefore we have set ourselves tne task of freeing 
those who are improperly confined here.” 

At this realisation of his expectations, the poor pri- 
soner sank down upon his knees and fairly wept aloucL 

“ Come, come,” said Torn— 11 be calm, I pray you. "W e 
have no time to spare, for there are doubtless many others 
in the same position as yourself. Tell us by what means 
yon are secured to the wall?” 

The prisoner made several ineffectual attempts to 
reply, and at length said : 

“ I am chained.” 

“ But is the chain riveted or locked t* 

“ Locked." 

That will do ; the knowledge will spare us much 
trouble. Now, Claude, out with the keys again. No 
doubt they will answer for this purpose as well as all the 
lest " . 

This was quicklj proved, and the falling of the clank- 


ing chains was followed by a shout of Joy from 
prisoner. 

“ At length,” he said, “lam free ! This day, alas ! I 
feared would never come, but now it has arrived, and I 
triumph ! Let me tell you that I have held out long 
against all manner of temptation and brutality. All 
means have been used to force me to sign a certain docu- 
ment, the effect of which would bo to beggar me and 
miiv, but i have refused — refused even up to now, 
i though when you entered my mind was in such a state 
that, had I bwa asked, I ve/ily believe I should have con- 
sented.” 

“Be glad, then,” said Tom, “ that we did not come too 
late. I need not toll you to make haste and leave this 
gloomy abode. Follow us. No doubt you will be able 
to tell us where other prisoners are to be found.” 

“I will try,” was the respouse, “for I should wish all 
to be delivered. I firmly believe that there is not one 
confined here who is really mad., or rather, I should say, 
who was mad when confined here. I felt that my 
intellect was going.” 

“And no wonder.” 

“ No, wonder, sir, as you say ; and yet you cannot form 
the least idea of what I have undergone.” 

While speaking this, the whole party left the cell. 

But ere they had gone many paces another door was 
reached. 

No sooner did they pause before it than a succession 
of the most awful shrieks and groans burst upon their 
ears. 

Evidently the cries proceeded from the other side of 
it. 

With nervous haste, the key was sought for and found, 
and the door flung open. 

The highwaymen pressed in, but rapidly rt treated. 

Standing in a. frantic attitude, and at the full length of 
liis chain was a wau and haggard object. 

His condition was indeed horrible in the extreme, and in 
his eyes the fire of madness was surely burning. 

Foam was upon his lips, and he was struggling 
violently to release himself from the chains that bound 
him. 

But the fetters were strong and far beyond his power to 
break, and therefore all his raging was ineffectual ; and all 
the while he thus cried and struggled, his behaviour in all 
respects resembling that of a wild beast, those awful 
cries the highwaymen had heard came pealing from his 
lips. 

In vain they tried by gentle words to soothe him — h® 
was deaf. 

He was deaf to the sound ®f their voices, for his fury 
was already so ungovernable that nothing could increase 
it. 

“We must leave him,” said Sixteen-String Jack, in a 
sad tone of voice. “ To set such a one at liberty would 
be to do no end of damage. Who can tell what 
acts he might commit in his present state of mind ?" 

“ True — true !” said Tom King. “The risk would be 
by far too great, and yet it grieves me to leave him here 
thus.” 

“It cannot be helped,” said Claude Duval. “ Come on 
to the next cell !" 

“ Is not this a lamentable sight ?” said the prisoner they 
had just freed, and who showed more signs of rationality 
every moment, as he began to fully realise the fact that 
he was no longer a prisoner — “ is it not enough to draw 
pity from stones, to think that the wretches who owned 
this place have brought that poor man to such a state ? for 
I feel certain that when he first came to this place 
he was no more mad than you are at the present 
moment.” 

“ It is indeed most infamous," said Tom, “ and it will 
be strange indeed if they escape a just retribution for 
such atrocity! We have all the principals securely 
bound prisoners, and we have not yet decided what to do 
with them.” 

“ If you hand them over to the law little good can be 
done. What amount of punishment inflicted upon them 
would compensate for the injury they have done ?” 

Tom did not answer this question, but slowly left that 
cell and advanced towards the next. 

The dreadful nature of the things he saw, and whidh 
no description can convey an adequate idea of, deprived 
i nim aunoet of the faculty of speech. 



Upon reaching this third door, a deep silence prevailed 
•ad from this fact they judged that the cell most be un- 
toaanted. 

Still they resolved to scertAin whether mis was so or 
aot, and therefore the door was opened 
The cell into which it opened closely resembled the 


ether two. 

Before them was the rude stone bench, to which the 
prisoners were chained. 

On this cue a man was sitting. 

His hands and armj were hanging idly by his slufej, 
end his head was leaning back against the wall. 

Of their entrance he took not the slightest notice, 
moving neither hand nor foot. 

The highwaymen called aloud to him. 

Bnt without success. 

“ Perhaps he is asleep,” said Tom King — “ deeping 
heavily. Bring the light a little closer, and then 

He checked himself suddenly. 

The light hai been brought, and, the rays falling upon 
this third prisoner, shewed that he was indeed sleeping; 
bnt it was the long sleep of death. 

He had expired in that lonely, dismal place with no 
one near to cheer him and soothe him in his last 
moments. 

Yet, judging by appearances, he had died easily, for his 
position was that of one who had fallen into a deep and 
sudden slumber. 

Without uttering a single word, Tom King turned 
•lowly round and left this cell. 

Here, he felt sure, he could do nothing. 

His comrades followed him in the same manner. 

The next cell and the next were empty. 

In the two following ones were two men, who were 
evidenrly sane enough, although the joy they felt at 
being thus unexpectedly sat free demonstrated itself in a 
▼ery extravagant and violent manner. 

But that they were not mad was perfectly certain. 


CHAPTER DCOO. 

TOM EING AND HIS COMPANIONS ABB MADE PBISONEB3 
BT THE ESCAPED LUNATIC. 

When the transports of the liberated prisoners had some- 
what abated, the maimer in which they crowded round 
their deliverers and wrung their hands was truly affect- 
ing to witness 

But the highwaymen deprecated all their thanks, 
and steadily kept in view the object they had before 
them. 

“ Show your joy and satisfaction,” they said, “ by aid- 
ing ns in this good work. We want all the assistance 
that you are able to afford us.” 

They pressed forward willingly, and as door after 
door was opened, fresh persons were added to their 
number. 

They came at length to one low, narrow dear, at the 
extremity of the passage. 

As they approached it they heard furious yells and 
shrieks, accompanied by a clashing sound. 

One of those who had been liberated pressed forward 
and said : 

“ There is a dangerous prisoner in that cell I believe 
for many and many a long year he has been an inmate of 
this dreadful place. His talc, although 1 have not heard 
much of it, is a mournful ona ; now, I fear, he is hooe- 
lessly — incurably insane." 

Upon hearing these words, Tom King paused, ana so 
did his companions. 

They were rather in doubt as to whether they should 
ran the risk of opening the door or not. 

“ He is chained,” sai 1 the man who had before spoken. 
•* The greatest care is taken to keep him eecure, If he 
once got free he would he the death of the Keepers of Inis 
asylum.” 

“ Then if that’s the case,” said Tom, “ we will open the 
door and look at him. I have heard that sudden shocks 
often restore people to their lost reason, and perhaps 
when he buds that he is about to be set at liberty at last, 
he will recover his senses.” 

“ There can be no harm to try,” said Claude ‘Jural 
and as hr spoke he thrust a key into the lock. 


No sooner hod he done so than the sounds within com- 
pletely erased. 

All seemed as still as death, and the contrast to the 
former uproar was really remarkable. 

The silence indeed was most impressive, for of all the 
anxKts group who stood aronnd the doorway, not one 
spoke a word, or drew his breath loudly. 

The key which Claude tried was proved to be the 
wrong one, and he tried several rapidly in succession, bnt 
without any result 

Then the one who had already given those few expla- 
nations spoke again : 

“I believe,” he said, “that the poor wretch lives only 
with one idea before his mind.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ That the time will come some day when he will be 
able to revenge himself for all the dreadful injuries that 
have been indicted upon him. He is waiting, hoping and 
looking forward for that day to come; and knowing what 
his intentions are, and dreading his ferocity the greatest 
care is taken every time a visit is paid to him lest he 
should accomplish some violence then." 

These accounts by no means reassured the highway- 
men, and bnt for the hope that some benelit might 
arise from opening the door they would have left it 
closed. 

In addition to this a feeling of great cariosity sprang 
np in their bosoms respecting this man, and they longed 
to look upon him. 

A moment afterwards the right key was found, and 
then the door was pushed slowly open. 

No sooner did it recede upon its hinges than a terrific 
scream was heard, that seemed to pierce through all their 
brains. 

It was followed by a bound and a rush. 

So suddenly did this happen that, for a second or so, all 
were bewildered. 

At last, however, they realised the fact that the insano 
prisoner had escaped. 

“ After him — after him !” said Tom King. “ Who cau 
say what he will do ?” 

“ I fear it is too late !” said Claude DuvaL 

“ No, no — never too late ! Quick— quick 1" 

Tom King bounded hastily off along the passage in the 
direction the madman had taken. 

The others followed him closely. 

But before he could get half way along it a loud clang- 
ing noise was heard. 

At first they did not think what this could be ; bnt 
directly afterwards the end of the corridor was reached. 

Then the strong door at the bottom of th& staircase was 
discovered to be closed. 

There was a rattling of chains on the other side, and 
then a harsh grating sound, showing that the two bolt* 
had been rapidly thrust into their sockets. 

Tap-tap came two faint blows from the other side, and 
then a triumphant voice asked : 

“ Are you there — are yon there ?” 

“ Yes— yes,” cried Tom King, “we are here; bnt we 
aje your friends!” 

This announcement, which it was hoped would be 
received with calmness, was greeted only by a loud, 
howling, derisive laugh, after which all was still. 

The highwaymen looked at each other for a moment in 
silence. 

The accident — for such it truly was — that had just 
occurred was one that was likely to be most serious in 
its consequences. 

In h f blind rage, the madman would confound friends 
with foes, as he hid already done, and the revenge that 
was burning in his bosom would bo wreaked upon 
them. 

But the one who showed the most alarm was the patient 
who had already communicated several particulars con- 
cerning the lunatic. 

‘'IIow cunning he is ! v he exclaimed. “Depend upon 
it, by some strange means or other, he has managed to 
get free from his chaius. When he heard us opening 
the door he must have crouched down, and remained 
perfectly silent ; then, watching his opportunity, sprang 
out” 

“Yes, that’s the state of affairs beyond a doubt.” 

“ Well, then, gentlemen, let me entreat you to use what 
efforts you axe able to force open this dttor. Make a i 
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gpeed to roiS-ptnre him, or the mischief he may do in * 
short titoe will be iu calculable.” 

M We will try," eaid Tom King. “But this 2s an 
. *bft 4iclt' we did not expect to have to cootend against.” 

He endeavoured to shake the door as he spoke. 

But it remained quite secure in its setting. 

It wa exceedingly strong >n its construction, the 
madman had, beyond a doubt carefully secured it 

M Oomt,”f«aw! Claude Duval, “we nmot get it ojwn 
somehow or other, or else make up our minds to remain 
hese and be starved to death. Let us all help, and surely 
between us something may be accomplished.” 

They were but ill-providt d with tools for s-eh » task 
as that whioh was now before them, yet they all bent 
choir energies willingly to it 

They had a double inducement for exertion, and there- 
fore they laboured in an almost incredible manner. 

Tat upwards of twenty minutes elapsed More they 
could be said to have made the least impression upon the 
door, and that twenty minutes seemed to them at h«st 
four hours. 

A slight breach in the masonry whioh formed the door- 
post having been made, they continued to work with 
rresiit vigour, and soon considerable progress was 
made. 

At last, to their great joy, the don. wa* dung 


rooms ; if we can find one we may be able to itinfca ow 
exit through the window ” 

This suggestion was too good and too valuable to bt 
lost sight of, and Claude hastily moved in the direction of 
which he had spoken. 

Coming to the door, he raised his arm and opened it ; 
then entered. 

Here the flames had not apparently made mush 
progress. 

The air was intolerably hot ; but free from smoke. 

The opening of the door, however, altered at once the 
appearance of the place. 

Everything must have been on the point of breaking 
out into a blaze, and the curreut of air that came in was 
sufficient to cause it at once. 

There was a sudden flash all round, and then a ciwck- 
Cng of glass, as the panes in the window one by one 
broke and fell out on to the gravel outside. 

The cool night air that came rushing in through these 
openings was, however, inexpressibly grateful to th?m, 
and they made all Bpeed towards the window. 

By a last effort of strength, Claude dashed it open, and 
then the whole party scramble'’' ow rathe? rolled, on to the 
hard ground outside the building. 


open. 

They rushed up th» step* pell-mell, but at the top 
were again brought to a stop, for that door was also 
dosed ' 

With cries of vexation and disappointment, they ham- 
mered away at this, thinking the noise made would 
probably bring some of the others to their assistance. 

In this hope, however, they were disappointed, and 
they had to batter it down by their own exertions. 

Long before they succeeded in doing this they became 
aware that smokm was pouring in upon them through 
every chink or ore vice that they made. 

A roariug sound, like that which would be produced by 
flames, war also audible. 

“ The place is on fire,” said Tom King ; “ and perhaps 
the flames have taken such a hold upon the building that 
we shall be unable to leave it alive !” 

“ Let us hope for better things," said Claude Duval. 
“ There, now we are better off !" 

The door at this instant gave way ; but the smoko 
beyond was so dense that they had to recoil before 
it 

“ Crouch down,” said Tom, “close to the ground ; you 
will find the air comparatively free from smoke. We had 
better all keep together ; I will lead the way. Crawl 
after me !” 

Tom, sinking on his hands and knees, began to crawl 
forward 

As he had expected, the air close to the floor was teler- 
aUy pure, though scorching hot. 

Bn going far, however, an ejaoulation escaped his 
lips. 

He paused, and the others gathered quickly around 
bin 

“Look!” he said. “Why, here is me young girl that 
we rescued 1 How comes it that is here ?” 

M Is she dead ?" asked Claude. 

“No — no," was Tom’s hurried reply — “at least, I hope 
not ; her body is warm. She must have dropped dow n 
half suffocated with the smoke !” 

“ Push on, then I” said Clando. “ We can manage to 
take her with us 1 Unless we are quick, we shall indeed 
be co ns am od 1” 

But Tom would not sutler anyone else to touoh the 
young girl but himself, and, putting forth his utmost 
strength, no crawled along, half carry inr half dragging 
her tjy the side of him. 

In this way the emrauce-hall oi tin? usylum was 

gained 

Bat here the smoke and heat wore ton times greater. 

How to escape they scarcely knew. 

The smoke was sj black and thick idiot it was we im- 
possibility to see a foot before them, save in one place 
sear the staircase, where the flames wore raging furiously, 
and seeming to shoot up to the very top of the build- 
ing 

“ I will draw a little to one side," sai l Claude, pr*i« r tly. 

M If jo-, remember, there were several doors lea*L. * into 
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The escape was made only just in time. 

Not only were they scorched all over by the intense 
heat, but their lungs were so fall of smoke that they were 
well-nigh suffocated. 

It was wonderful how the cold night air served to 
restore them, and they drank it in wit eager gasps, and 
seemed to swallow it as though it was some exquisite 
nectar. 

The progress of the flames was so rapid, however, that 
to remain in that position was dangerous, and therefore, 
one by one, they rose to their feet. 

The young girl Tom had taken special charge of still 
showed no signs of returning animation — a thing perhaps 
scarcely to be wondered at, but yet which filled him with 
apprehension. 

His strength would scarcely enable him to raise her in 
his arms and walk away ; but he performed the feat, for 
he felt a strange unwillingness to resign her to the oare of 
another. 

Long tongues of flame had now broke forth from all 
thr windows of the asylum, and from the roof as well. 

Is the building was large, the blaze was tremendous, 
and lighted np every object around with startling bril- 
liancy. 

But, above the roaring noise whioh is always audible 
during a large conflagration, the highwaymen could de- 
tect something that sounded like distant shrieks 

The sound induced them all to pause, and Claude 
said : 

“You heard those shrieks? Can any of you tell me 
where they came from ?" 

“ Listen again,” said Sixteen-String Jock “Perhaps 
then we may make out." 

This advice was followed, and then a cry, loud, clear, 
and piercing broke upon their ears. 

At the same moment, one of the liberated prisoners 
ejaculated : 

“ Look there — look there 1 Oh, this is terrible f” 

Ho pointed as he spoke towards the burning building, 
from which the Bcrearis evidently proceeded. 

Then they saw the dusky figure of a man appear upon 
the blazing, almost red-hot roof. 

Desperation was in his every movement, and he con- 
tinued to shriek madly for aid. 

“ It’s Dr. Templeton !" exclaimva another ol the patients, 
and avwn as ho spoke he shrunk back, for, even under 
these circumstances, he could not control the fear whioh 
the sight oi the doctor produced. 

Before anyone had time to make another remark, a ireoii 
'/bject of interest presented itself. 

Bounding suddenly from somewhere, but rrum <rlwt 
point was uuuosaible to toll, came another human *<e ru. 
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•ad this was instantly recognised as being that of the 
madman who had escaped. 

It was not that they were so familiar with his ooonte- 
u&noe or general Appearance — it was his insane, extra- 
ordinary actions that proclaimed his identity. 

He langhed wildly and discordantly, clapping his hands 
with fiendish glee, and evidently straining even muscle 
to overtake Dr. Templeton. 

Under the influence of terror, it was wonaenul to see 
what speed the doctor made, and how he scrambled over 
the sloping roof, imploring aid continually. 

But no aid was near. 

Surely at that moment he must have felt that thc.^ > was 
such a thing as retribution. 

Was he not now receiving a due and proper pw»*eh- 
<nent for the enormities and barbarities that had milked 
the whole ef hit. career ? 

“Beverage!” shrieked the madman, in almost inarticu- 
late tones — “ revenge I I will be revonged upon you I I 
will tear your heart from your breast 1 I tell ^ou I will 
have my revenge 1” 

And when he spoke these words, his efforts to catch the 
flying man were redoubled. 

The roof of the asylum was irregular in shape, and in 
the centre there was a kind of belfry, in which hung the 
beP. that had given forth the sigual of alarm. 

Oddly enough, it was towards this little belfry — if so 
it may be termed — that the terrified doctor made his 
way. 

Why, no one could tell^ for it was impossible that he 
could escape in that direction. 

Psebably enough, fear had deprived him of the proper 
use of hia faculties. 

It might have been that he was conscious only of one 
thing, and that was, that he was getting away from hia 
mad pursuer. 

All those below Btood watching this strange spectacle 
with breathless interest 

They conld do no more than be mere spectators. 

Interference was altogether out of the question. 

Tet so absorbed were they by what they saw, that it 
is questionable whether they would have been able to 
rush forward to the assistance of the doctor even if it 
had been possible. 

At length one of the upright pieces of wood with which 
the belfry was supported was grasped by the terrified 
doctor. 

Under the influence of intense terror, he pulled him- 
self up higher and higher with a speed and agi’Hy that 
was wonderful to witness. 

But when he got a certain height he was compelled to 


pause. 

To climb higher up was impossible. 

He made several frantic efforts, but failod. 

Then, looking down below, he could see nothing but 
an immense pit of fire glowing white with intense 
heat. 

At that time the interior of the asylum might have been 
compared to one huge, roaring furnace, and the belfry to 
the aperture at the top of it. 

The heat that asoended was terrific. 

But as yet no flames reached so high. 

Despairingly, then, the doctor clung to the piece of 
timber, and then turned his haggard eyes towards his 
pursuer. 

The exultation of the mauiac now was wouderful to 
see, and manifested itself in a hundred different 
ways. 


With great rapidity, as if he feared even then that his 
prey would escape him, he went climbing up towards the 
belfry, though destruction threatened him. at every 
step . 

Perceiving his assailant draw oloser, «oa doctor, as a 
last hope, drew from his pooket a small knife, which he 
opeued hastily, and held in a position to dufe**l him- 
self 


The sight of the knife seemed to infuriate eaur'Ac 
still mores, and with one sudden prodigies bound be 
reached the doctor. 


He dung convulsively to him — so tightly that it war a 
thousand wonders the doctor was able to withstand (he 
eodden strain. 

But finding himself in the grasp of bis foe, Dr. Tem- 
pleton sUbbed mauiy wife his knife in all directions. 


Tet it could not be perceived that the blows produced 
the least effect. 

Higher and higher rose the maniac, and at last, with a 
yell of triumph, he seized his adversary by the throat. 

Then commenced a furious struggle that was full of 
horror to look at. 

For a moment or two the object of the maniac oould 
not be understood. 

But it was quickly perceived that his intention was to 
push the doctor over the edge of the belfry, and cause 
him to fall down into the midst of the fire that was raging 
below. 

This was the fate that stared the doctor in the face, 
and he strove hard to escape from ii. 

His efforts, however, all wei»i ter nothing. 

So far as physical strength went, the maniac was by 
far his superior. 

Little by little he felt himself pushed oloser and closer 
and further and further over the dreadful abyss. 

He clung frantically to everything that presented the 
least opportunity for grasping. 

But in spite of all he found that he was slowly and 
surely going. 

His shrieks and ories for meroy could now only be in- 
distinctly heard, owing to the tightness with which his 
foe compressed his neck. 

Further aad further he went back, so far that the 
dreadful consciousness was fully before his miud that he 
could not by any possibility recover his balance— -that he 
must ol necessity fall headlong backwards into the 
flames that were already scorching him with their fierce 
heat. 

It was just then that, unable to maintain his grasp upon 
the woodwork any longer, the wretched man seized hold, 
instead, of his opponent. 

It seemed as though at this last moment that the lost 
senses of the maniac returned to him. 

At any rate, judging by appearances, he awoke to a 
sense of his own danger. 

He endeavoured to retreat to save himself. 

But the doctor, knowing that his own doom was certain, 
resolved to drag the cause of it down to destruction 
along with him. 

There then ensued a momentary struggle. 

It was over almost while one might draw a breath, and 
then, with a rush, the surgeon and the maniac disappeared, 
plunging like huge stones into the fire below. 

After that the flames shot np with redoubled vigour. 

The belfry was instantly set light to, and blazed bril- 
liantly. 

Only for a little while, however, for the weight of the 
bell inside dragged it down. 

How long that little group of persons might have 
stood watching the progress of the flames is hard to say, 
had not the attention of Claude Duval been attracted by 
the approach of persons from a distance. 

It was rather strange that snoh a huge conflagration 
had not brought people to the spot at an earlier moment. 

But thj fact was, the asylum stood far away from any 
other human habitations, and was in a lonely, retired 
portion of the country. 

The red reflection in the sky had indeed been witnessed 
by persons many miles off, who, with what spoed they 
could, had hastened to the scene of destruction. 

These were they whom Claude heard, and almost Im- 
mediately afterwards there came- a loud clanging upon 
the bell. 

They had arrived at the gate, and were giving that 
summons for admission. 

It was not likely that any notice would be taken of it, 
so in a little while the ringing ceased, and a furious bang- 
ing noise commenced. 

The three highwaymen drew oloser together, and then 
Claude exolaimed, in a whisper : . 

“ I’m afraid now we've got ourselves into aa awkward 
fix. How shall we account for our presence here, or how 
shall we manage to get away unseen ? r 

u That’s more than I oan tell you,” replied Tom. “ The 
brilliant light of this fire would discover us in a moment 
if we attempted to scale the walk” 

“Yes, yes — I know that ” 

“Yet,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “ it is quite certain 
that we must escape somehow or other ; how, I am at a 
j loss to think.” 
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Jnst then there was a lend and startling crash. 

“They have broken down the gates.” said Claude 
Duval. “ I should not have thought .mci a feat possible. 
Now nothing can save us from discovery.” 


CHAPTER DCCOIL 

TUB HIGHWAYMEN SUCCEED IN MAKING GOOO TOZtB 
ESCAPE FROM THE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


“ Put a bold face on the matter,” exclaimed Tom King ; 
“ that, rely upon it, is the beet and only thing we can 
doJ’ 

Hi* words were succeeded nasty trampling of 

footsteps, and soon a large number of persons assembled. 

They looked upon the highwaymen and the liberated 
prisoners with surprise. 

“ Can you tell us anything about this Are ?” said one. 
* It seems we have come too late to be of service.” 

“ Yes,” said Claude Duval, stepping forward ; " the fire 
nas got such a hold upon the building tnat we can do no- 
thing more than stand by and see it burn.’ 

“ But who are you, sir ?” 

“I, sir, and these others,” replied Claude Duval, “ have 
by great good luck succeeded in effecting our escape ; 
we have saved our lives, but nothing else beyond.” 

The appearance of the party gave confirmation to 
Claude’s words. 

Their apparel was sadly singed, and their hands and 
faces blackened by smoke ; in faot, so far as the highway- 
men were concerned, a total change had taken place iu 
their exterior appearance, and it was this that gave 
Claude the confidence to stand forward as he did. 

“ Are there any other persons within the building ?” 
was the next inquiry. 

“ We fear so — nay, indeed, we may go so far as to say 
that we are sure of it. It is a melancholy circumstance, 
but by this time they must have perished, for we had 
great difficulty in escaping with our lives.” 

The crowd of persons kept continually augmeating, 
and the three highwaymen continued gradually w, with- 
draw. 


In doing this they had hut little difficulty, for all 
new-comers were anxious to push themselves into the 
front rank, and our friends allowed themselves to be 
thrust aside without offering the least resistance. 

When they were nearer to the outskirts, Tom said : 

“I think now, oomrades, we cannot do better than avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to slip away.” 

“ I think the same.” 

*' The gates are standing invitingly open,” he added, 
"and we shall he there in no time.” 

“But how about those persons we have liberated ?” 
said Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ It does not matter for them,” was the answer : “ we 
have got separated from them.” 

“ True, there are none here.” 

“ Well, they will all doubtless be able to retui n to their 
friends.” 

“ Of oourse they will ; and therefore we need trouble 
ourselves no further about them.” 

“But this girl, what are we to do with her?” 

“ We oan’t leave her here, Tom,” said Claude, “ friend- 
less and unprotected as she is.” 

“No, no — I could not think of ft* 

“ She seems to me to be quite alone in the world.” 

“ She does,” said Tom ; “andlwo^ld give mu<*h if I 
could learn her history. I feel certain it is full of circum- 
stances of strange interest.” 

“ No doubt — no doubt.” 

“ Shall I tell yon what I propose ?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“ I think yon will give your consent It is that we 
take the girl along with us back to the inn.” 

Claude and Jack wore silent 

“ I don’t know what 'ihe captain would think cl it,” 
said the former ; “ thaf, place, yon know, was to be kept 
quite secret” 

“ Very true,” was the reply ; “ but then this girl has no 
Idea who we are. I am quite certain she never guesses 
onr profession ; she looks upon U3 only as her liberators, 
and yon may rely upon it that from her at least we have 
noth-f to fear in the tray of betrayal.” 


“ Well, Tom, do as yon will ; at any rate, it is necessary 
that we should make up our minds quickly, for unless we 
■ere very speedy we shall not reach the inn by the time 
ap L vointed.” 

“We must contrive to do that, somehow or other, 
Claude. Quick ! — yon lead the way, and I will carry thi » 
poor gkri and follow yon. Onr horses have had a good 
rest, and will perform the journey home at a rapid 
rate” 

“ Very true, there’s that to be said.” 

At a rapid pace the three highwaymen made their way 
to the place where their horses had been left. 

They fonnd them perfectly safe, and a few moments 
enabled them to make all preparations and to mount. 

They seated themselves firmly in the saddle, Tom King 
supporting the young girl, in whom he felt a deep in- 
terest, in his arms. 

One last look was then given at the asylum that had 
been the scene of so many strange adventures in such a 
short space of time. 

The fury of the conflagration was now much abated : 
the fire was going out for lack of material to feed 
upon. 

“That’s the end,” said Tom King. “ We can say fare- 
well to that place, I suppose. It seems pretty clear that 
the two doctors and keepers of that infamous place have 
perished in its ruins. If they have, I for one shall cer- 
tainly not regret it.” 

“ Nor I either.” 

“ No more wards,” said Jack. “ I feel certain we can- 
not make too muoh speed. Forward, oomrades — for- 
ward !” 

Remembering the particular engagement they had made, 
this suggestion was at once complied with. 

After a hard gallop, they took their way in the direction 
of the public-house. 

The journey, though a long one, was performed 
without accident, and without the occurrence of any event 
worthy of mention. 

At last, according to preconcerted arrangement, they 
drew up at some distance from the inn. 

Morning had not yet dawned, and they began to look 
with some impatience and anxiety for the expected 
signals. 

More than once during the ride Tom had fanoied that 
his companion showed signs of returning consciousness, 
and now he found that he had not been mistaken. 

Slowly and heavily her eyes unclosed, and a shudder 
swept over her whole body. 

She recoiled for a moment, feeling herself in the em- 
brace of some one. 

But she immediately afterwards grew quite calm 
again. 

Tears sprang to her eyes, and she endeavoured to look 
around and ascertain what kind of place it was that she 
was in. 

She was soon aware that danger was over. 

“ Oh, then, you are saved !” she said, in tones of gmat 
relief. “ I feared you would be destroyed. I tried my 
host to save you, but my strength failed.” 

“Tried to save me?” said Tom, in some surprise. 
“How — in what manner?” 

“I knew that you had gone down into the lower por- 
tions of the house in order to set the other prisoners at 
liberty. You, I could tell, did not want to have me with 
yon ; yet, after you were out of my sight, the feeling of 
security I had previously felt departed, and I was impelled 
to follow in your footsteps.” 

“ And did yon so ?” 

“ I did ; I reached the top of the flight of stairs, and 
remained there for some time listening ; then I descended 
and remained at the foot, trembling, and too frightened to 
advance any further.” 

“ I had no idea of this. What else has happened ?” 

“ I saw that furious man approaching, and by instinct • 
turned and fled. I was fleeter of foot than he, but, then, 
as you know, he stopped to fasten the doors, and I thought 
to myself I would draw aside and let him pass, and then 
unde the doors agaiu and set you at liberty. But after he 
had closed the doer at the top flight of steps he saw mo. 
With an angry cry he rushed at me, and raued his arm in 
the air. After that f remembered nothing until 1 opened 
my eyes and found myself here.” 

“We are safe,” said Tom, “and so are job, though 
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<re had no Idea that 700 had been in so mnoh danger. 
Wait a little while, and all shall be explained.” 

Exclamations at this moment escaped the lips of Claude 
Dural and Sixteen-String Jack. 

The reason was that at this moment they pormrect tha 
rocket rise up into the air. 

Its appearance in the intense darkness was re ry no »a£i- 
fuL 

The young girl watched it with mingled surprise and 
delight. 

Another and another followed, and then Tom Rftsg set 
bis steed in motion. 

“ Whither are you taking me ?” she asked, looking 
searchingly into his countenance. ^ 

“ To the only place of refuge that I know of,” was the 
answer. “ Yet I feel sure you will be safe. You will 
find there others of your own sex, and you are welcome 
to remain until you caD collect your thoughts sufficiently 
to know what should be tho next step you should 
lake.” 

“Alas— alas!” cried the young girl, in a plaintive 
voice, as though these words had brought back to her 
mind some very painful recollections — “ ala 3 — alas !” 

Then she burst into a flood of tears of such violence 
that Tom was alarmed at it. 

He judged the best thing he could do was to make all 
the speed he could, and give her into the charge of Maud 
and Ellen. 

A few minutes served to bring them to the fronk of the 
Inn, and there was rather a large party waiting 
them. 

. “ Thank goodness, you are safe !” ejaculated Dick as 
soon as he perceived them. “ I began to grow terribly 
apprehensive.” 

“Have von been waiting long, captain ?” 

“ No ; I have only just arrived.” 

“Well, then,” said Claudo, “I suppose the reason of it 
is tha : you took up a position much nearer to the inn than 
we did. However, you see that we are all quite safe, and 
have retnmed with an addition to our numbers.” 

There was a sudden movement, and Ellen appeared. 

She looked keenly and wonderingly at Tom and his 
companions, and then, with many signs of confusion, 
drew back again. 

“I will explain all about it, captain, in a few moments,” 
said Tom ; “ but certainly to-night we have not only had 
some most extraordinary adventures, but we have per- 
formed a vast amount of good.” 

“I rejoioe to hear it!” 

“Come— come,” cried Tom Davis, “indoors, all of you, 
as quickly as you like ; it is not safe to be standing here 
in this manner. Why, bless us all,” he ejacnlated, as he 
caught eight of the three highwaymen, “ you look as 
though you had been drawn through a furnace 1” 


CHAPTER DCCCIII. 

■HR rOLICE OFFICERS PAT A THIRD VISIT TO THE INN, 
TO THB GREAT CONSTERNATION OF TOM DAVIS. 

Claude Duval uttered a few words of hasty explanation 
to Tom Davis to account for the sad plight they were all 
in, but the recital of their adventures was leserved for 
another opportunity. 

Of course eager questions were asked leaped ing the 
police officers, and the intelligence given was gratifying 
m the extreme. 

That weight seemed to be removed from their breasts 
altogether! 

•The young girl, who gave her name as A* ice WHately 
was resigned to the chargo of Maud and Ellen, whi»' the 
highwaymen attended to their steeds. 

When that duty was ever, a hasty meal was p r taken 
ol, and then Dick said : ' 

“ We will just sit her® and exchange accounts cr our 
proceedings, and then to rest ; we cauuot do better than 
sleep while we have the opportunity." 

“You speak as though yon feared an iaterru-^ion, 
Dick.” 

“ No— not at all ; but, theiv as the officers have troubled 
as ouoe, they may do so again and in cose of such a «hing, 

tat os be prepared.” 


'■ Sound policy 1 ” sxclaiaud Tom King, who thereupon 
related to Dick the various events which have oeen set at 
f'jll length before the render. 

It is unnecessary to give the comments upon thit 
narrativ*' tkv upon the one given by Dick Turpin him- 
self. > 

On it! aides, however, the liveliest curiosity and interest 
were felt in the yonng girl, who was now thoroughly 
exhausted and worn down by the fatiguing nature of the 
scenes through which she had gone. 

After such a long period of excitement it was only 
natnral that a reaction should come. 

The highwaymen then retired to rest, and the inn was, 
a? usual, left in chargo of Tom Davis. 

The hours wore on calmly and serenely enough until 
about mid-day. 

A commotion outside then took Ellen to the door of 
the inn. 

A pang of alarm shot through her hoart, for she saw a 
largo throng of police officers. 

Thero could be no mistaking their peculiar costume. 

What could have brought them again so soon to tho 
lonely inn was a mystery, and Ellen felt dizzy and faint as 
she asked herself the question. 

Her face turned ashy pale, and sho had to lean against 
the doorpost to support herself. 

The officers rapidly dismounted, and one advancing, 
said : 

“ Well, my lass, you are surprised to see us back again, 
no doubt, but here wo are, you sec. Where’s the 
landlord ?” 

Ellen scarcely knew what reply to make. 

But just then, fortunately, Tom Davis appeared behind 
her. 

“Good day to you," said the officer, with a grin— 
“ good day 1" 

“ You're back again early," said Tom Davis, pretending 
to bo vastly pleased at this visit. “How is it?” 

“ Mum,” said the officer, attempting to put on ato in- 
telligent look, but signally failing. “You shall know 
more about it presently." 

“Shall all of you stop?" asked Davis. “ Because if 
so ” 

“ Oil, I know — I know !” interrupted tho officer. “ You 
would say you would put the horses in tho stable. There’s 
no occasion for the trouble at all. I don’t intend to stop, 
so if you will show my men where to find some hay, we 
shall do very woll." 

“All right,” said Davis — “you shall have some at 
once. Will you walk in ?’’ 

“ Yes, certainly ' f 

The officer stepped briskly enough into tho inn, fol- 
lowed by the wuole of his men except one, who was left 
in charge of tho horses. 

“Nell.” cried Davis, “just attend to these gentlemen 
for a moment, will you, and I will go and fetch the hay. 
It will not take me a moment.” 

While speaking, he bolted out into the yard, and, having 
reached the stable containing the highwaymen’e horses, 
he hastily turned the key in the lock, and put it in his 
pocket. 

After that he felt easier, and presently returned, bring- 
ing with him a quantity of hay. 

This was given to the horses, and then, feeling very ill 
at ease, Tom Davis made his way to the room where the 
officers were seated. 

These continued visits, he felt wmic, Doded no good 
to him. 

It was ridiculous to suppose that the officers would aot 
in such a manner without they had some motive. 

As he passed into the room, Ellen left it. 

He had no need to make any sign to her — he was quite 
certain she would go at once and warn tho highwaymen 
of their danger- 

If they kept oat of the way, all might be well. 

This incident impressed Tom all the more with the im- 
portance of having some secret mode by which the inn 
could be rapidly left, and he mentally determined that this 
should be set about at the very first opportunity. 

The officers, who were for the most par! those who »>ad 
called on the preceding evening, pretended to be quite 
overjoyed to see him. 

The one in command asked him to be seated, and of* 
l fered him a portion of the ale he was drinking 
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Tom sipped it, and then put the jog down . 

“ I can tell you are surprised to ace us again,” said the 
chief officer, rubbing his hands slowly together ; “but 
we did enjoy ourselves here last night uncommon, and I 
won't say that that has nothing to do with our visit this 
morning.” 

“WelL” said Dav^s, “I am always very glad to sae 
you whenever you like to honour this inn with your pre- 
sence, and particularly glad to see you on the present 
occasion.” 

“ I know you are," said the chief officer — “ you speak 
hearty, as if you meant it.” 

“ I do ; but surely you have some business that brings 
you this way ?" 

“ W ell, I have, and I don’t mind giving you an inkling 
of what it is ; yon may be able to render us a service, 
and to put some money into yonr pocket as well.” 

“ Those would be two very agreeable things to do,” 
said Tom Davk. “ How am I to proceed?” 

“Well, listen.” 

“ I am all attention.” 

“ I needn’t tell you then,” said the chief officer, “ that 
our chief duty now ie to look after those four highway- 
men who for so long have made the roads a terror to 
travellers, and who have thoroughly set at defiance the 
authority of the country.” 

Tom nodded, and looked very wise and very in- 
terested. 

“ I allude,” said the chief officer sipping his ale, “ to 
Dick Turpin, that’s one — Tom King, that’s two — Claude 
Duval, that’s three — and Sixteen-String Jack, that’s 
four.” 

He counted them off upon his fingers while he spoke. 

“ Tee. I have heard of them all,” said Tom Davis. 

“ Well, yon will soon hear no more.” 

“ Indeed !” said Tom, misgivingly, for he fancied the 
words were nttered with a certain significance of tone 


Tom Davis contemplated him with great admins 
tion. 

“ Fouffi make your fortune!” he cried “And if you 

should capture these highwaymen ff 

. “0T shouted Jack Marshall — “if, do you say? Say, 
instead ,«•&*• I have captured these high waymea, for ao 
it I shall, as ct rtainly as I am here !” 

“Well, well — it comes mnen tc the game thing; but 
when it ie done, you may depend you’ll get a very hand- 
some testimonial preseuted to yon. 

“Of course I shall, and lx sooperaniated as well. 
That’S be tne time, aud it won’t be long in coming 
either t" 

“ I hope not," said Tom Davis. “ I took a liking to 
you the very first time I saw you. You have such a plea- 
sant countenance and such very agreeable ways. I shall 
be downright glad to hear of your getting on.” 

“Give us your hand. Mr. Thomas J” said Marshall. 
“ There, now we are friends, and I’ll just put you in for a 
eapital good thing.” 

“I am much obliged io you.” 

u Oh, don’t mention it 1 But I may tell you that my 
express and sole instructions are that I am to devote the 
whole of my time to the capture of these highwaymen. 
You see, altogether, there is a reward of about three thou- 
sand pounds offered for them — a nice little lamp that 
would be to pick up and divide amongst ten or a doaen, 
wouldn’t it?" 

“ It would,” said Tom Davis, leaning forward in his 
eager interest. 

“ I rather believe you ! And we will have it, for I have 
certain information that there is a secret lurking-place 
where these highwaymen go to if ever they are pur- 
sued, and where they remain hidden in the daytime — a 
very singular secret place, but it’s secret no longer, for I 
know of it Now, what do you thiuk of that ?” 


and manner. 

“Yes,” said the chief officer, “/ have taken this in 
hand, and there will soon be an end of them.” 

“ I hope so,” said Tom Davis, “ with all my heart — it 
really is not safe to lie in one’s bed !” 

“Certainly not. But did you ever hear of a police 
officer named Wriggles ?” 

“Wriggles — Wriggles,” repeated Davis, as if endea- 
vouring to call the name to his memory. 

“Yes, you mast surely have heard of him — he was the 
ehidf officer — a stout man with a purple face.” 

“I think I can remember,” said Tom, at length, “but 
yet I can’t take upon myself to say for certain ; but what 
of him ?” 

“ Well as I said, he was the chief officer a little while 
ago, and he tried many a scheme in the hopes of being 
able to capture these four highwaymen ; he even suc- 
ceeded but the success was only partial” 

“ How so ?” said Davis. 

“Why, he caught ’em, but couldn’t keep ’am. Now 
you’ll just see the difference between him and me." 

“You say was,” said Tom Davis. “Is he chief officer 
no longer ?” 

“No; he’s resigned. When I say resigned, I hopo you 
will understand me properly.” 

“ As how ?” 

“ Why, he had two chances — one was to resign, and 
the other was to be dismissed, and so he chose the 
former.” 

“ Oh. indeed !” 

“ And furious he was, I can teS too But he had set 
his mind upon capturing these highwaymen, and tried 
everytning in his power to do it. and I don’t believe it 
was his fault that he faiW.” 

“ And, then, perhaps, tf I may make so hold aa to guess 
such & thing,” said Tom Davis, “ you have bee** ap- 
pointed in his place ?” 

“Thai’o Si, my Trojan — you’ve hit the right wmi bang 
on the bead this time ! You know me new— -Chief >’ol'5e 
Officer M-orehali — my name is Jack Marshall. <«.< tU 
idffhiiytj/rmm beware t 

Ho kicked hie hxt, and looked very feruesouc wime he 
spoke. 

» D — & me!" he exclaimed, “I'll m«ke them all tremUn 
a* my v*»r 7 name, 1 will — the very promo t ciabon of bit 
name shaS make them sil tremble, and their k» vos knock 
uge&w so the they will be unable b. stand ( n 


CHAPTER DCOCIY. 

THE ECCENTRIC AND INSXPIJCABLE BEHAVIOUR OF JACK 

MARSHALL, THE NEW CHIEF' OFFICER, CAUSES TOM 

DAVIS A GREAT DEAL OF UNEASINESS. 

Jack Marshall brought his hand down with great force 
upon the table, so as to give a due emphasis to his words, 
and as he spoke he looked keenly into the counteriano© of 
Tom Davis. 

It might be that our old friend charged colour a little 
upon receipt of this astounding announcement. 

If so. who could wonder at it ? 

But he stood the shock bravely, and when the first sur- 
prise was over, he pretended to be very much astonished 
and gratified at the same time. 

“ Really," h« said, “ I had no idea of any such tiring ” 

Jack Marshall only grinned. 

He stroked bis chin with a complacent air. 

“But — but," said Tom. hesitatingly, “perhaps you 
wouldn't min d giving me a little further informe- 
sion ?” 

Oh, no — oertainly not — not by any means !” 

“ Then whereabouts is the lurking-place situated ?” 
“Eh?” 

“ I say where is it situated ?” 

Jack Marshall wagged his head backwards and for- 
wards in a very knowing way, and grinned again. 

“ That,” he said, at length, with great deliberation, 
“is an important secret — a very important secret.” 

“ I thought you sr, id it was no secret at all ?” 

“Oh, yea my friend, if you will permit me to call you 
my frieed.” 

“ Oh, by all means,” said Tom Davis, growing moie 
and more uneasy every moment. “ I feel much flattered.” 

The chief officer cocked his hat, and drank some more 
of the ale. 

“ Wait a little, Mr. Thomas,” he said, ° ana then you 
will see ! I only ask you to wait a little— that’s all 1” 

“ B it I say !*• 

“ What?” 

“ I consider you are rather disappointing.' 

“ Why eo ?” 

“ Did you not tell me that you were willing to put me 
in for c good thing by tolling me something shots! thsss 
lour highway mot.?” 
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“Tea, and I will be as good as my word !” 

" Then what was it ? I thought you were going to tell 
Be whereabouts this suspected lurking-place was situ- 
ated' 

“Oh, no, no — not at all!” and Jack Marshall laughed 
heartily, as thongh he had said something very jocular 
indeed. “ The fact is, my dear friend, becoming more 
confidential, 1 don’t know myself yet where the turking- 
place is situated.” 

“Oh!” interrupted Tom Bavis, sinking back into his 
ehair and uttering a sigh of relief. 

“But I know there is one,” continued the officer, “and 
that knowledge will be quickly followed np by ray finding 
out where it is. Of course. the moment 1 know, 1 snail 
be there upon the spot— yon might make certain of 
that !” 

“ Oh, yes, o. roume— of oonrae !” said Tom Davis, now 
t peaking quite freely. 
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11 But I shall go about it in a peculiar way,” continued 
the officer — “in my own pwuliar way, you see. Now, il 
I W as to go there, after having found it out, I should never 
oe suspected, I am sure. But suppose, now. that it should 
be at some public-house ?” 

Tom Davis endeavoured to laugh, but failed. 

“ Not a very likely place,” he. managed to say, at length. 

“ Well, perhaps so — perhaps not — that all depends. But 
I say, supposing it was? Will you grant it for the sake at 
argument ?" 

“Most certainly!” 

“ Then I should walk in just as I might have walked 
in here this morning, and I’ll be bound to say that no one 
would guess or suspect my errand.” 

“ You are a very clever fellow !’’ said Tom Davis. “I 
don’t go behind your back to say it, and I don’i want 10 
flatter you, but I utter it as my downright candid a.rnA^ 
ment." 
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“ Theft, aow, I knew it,” said Jack Marshall* “I fee? 
affected — deeply affected ! But don’t you want to hoow 
*b 'Ut this little affair between ns?” 

“ I am most impatient.’' 

“ Well, then, in the first place, take this paper.” 

He fumbled in his pockets, and then produced » packet 
of folded papers. 

One of these he spread out emoC3h on the table, and 
then began slowly to read it. 

The heading of the bill was startling enough in all 
conscience, for in large type was displayed “ Three thou- 
sand pounds reward 1” 

Then under that was set forth a number of particulars, 
showing by whom the reward had been offered. 

Some by different private persons who had been robbed, 
and some by the Government, the wholo*re presen ting the 
gross amount that was put in such large figures at the 
top. 

Then came a very full and very accurate description ef 
all four highwaymen. 

The state of Tom’s feelings while he listened to the 
reading of this bill may perhaps be imagined. 

Having finished, Jack Marshall said : 

“Now, then, all you have to do is to keep these parti- 
culars in your mind, and if any person or persons should 
enter this house whos« appearance agrees with that de- 
scription, seize rpon them at once, and keep them pri- 
soners. You shall then be entitled to the largest share of 
the reward, only, as I put you up to it, I shall expect you 
to remember me.” 

“ Oh, of course — of course !” said Tom Davis. “ I 
won’t fail to do that 1” 

“ Then, in case you should forget any of it,” he added, 
“I’ll stick this bill up — not only for your advantage, but 
for the advantage of everyone else.” 

“ Oh, don’t take the trouble,” said Tom. “ I’ll stick it 
up when you’ve gone.” 

“ Oh, it’s no trouble — no trouble at all — in fact, it’s a 
real pleasure! There, now! That’s just the ticket, 
isn’t it?” 

The bill was stuck up over the mantelpiece in such a 
manner that the large black letters seemed to stare Topi 
in the face continually. 

It made him quite uncomfortable and uneasy to look 
at it. 

Yet what could he do ? — how could he protest against 
what the officer had done without giving rise to sus- 
picions ? 

“There, now,” he said, “on no account suffer that to 
be removed. You see that several things are necessary 
before we can claim the whole amount. All four must 
not only be captured, but they must be lodged in Newgate. 
Then they must be convicted — not that I suppose there 
will be any difficulty about that — and then executed at 
Tyburn. After that the money will be ours.” 

“Hurrah!” said Tom. “If that's the case, yon shall 
all have such a fe^t here eome night as you never heard 
of in your lives before 1” 

“ Well," said Jack Marshall, “we’ve stopped here long 
enough, 1 think, so now 1 am off to look out for the lurk- 
ing-place. 1 am on the right scent, I know ; and it won’t 
be very long hefore I find it out!” 

“1 hope not," said Tom, “though, at the same time, 
if they would all four be so kind and obliging as to walk 
in here, I should loci much better satisfied, lot I could 
take them prisoners myself.” 

“ No doubt you would — no doubt ! But I don’t intend 
that, you should have all the credit to yourself.” 

From the way in which the police officer now k-oked 
about him, Tom Davis began to be dreadfully apprehen- 
sive that lie would ask to go over the premises and 
aii inspection of them. 

Such a request was just as likely to be made as not, end, 
if made, he could not refuse it, and then discovery would 
follow. 

He remained, therefore, in the most dreadful state of j 
suspense conceivable. J 

At a sign from their leader, the police officers all emptied 
their cups md prepared to leave. . 

Seeing them inclined to go towards the door, loin Df^is 
led tho way. 

“ * am very glad you've sailed,” h* aaid. “ I can’t help 
thinking a great deal about all you have told me, and as i 
itaow one of these highwaymen came here once, why 
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they might take it into their needs to pay me another 
visit," 

I 1 “Certainly they might! And I’ll tell you another 

thing, friend Thomas,” said the officer, seizing him by 
the button-hole, and sinking his voiue, “ it’s my deli- 
! berate conviction that the highwaymen's lurking-place is 

i nct very far from this spot 1” 

These words were uttered tn so peculiar a tone, and 
with such significance of manner, and were accompanied 
by such a strange, searching look that Tom Davis felt as 
uneasy as ever. 

Nevertnr/ess, he had presence of mind enough to 
affect 10 b? astonished at what had just been told him. 

The officer nodded, and smiled, and winked his eyes, 
and made several other manifestations of sagaciousness 
as he walked along the passage towards the front door of 
the inn. 

Here they emerged, and then a scene of considerable 
bustle ensued. 

In a short time, however, all the officers were mounted, 
and they, as well as their horses, seemed all the better fer 
the hospitality they had received at the Three Spiders 
Inn. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Thomas 1” said Jack Marshall, waving 
his hand. “ I shall call again upon you before long — per- 
haps when you least expect me ; however, I feel sure of 
being always welcome. Good-bye— good-bye 1” 

So saying, he waved hia hand and trotted off, followed 
by his troop. 

Tom Davis stood near the horse-trough in front of the 
inn, and watched them down the road. 

In a short time they completely disappeared in the 
cloud of dust that they kicked up behind them, and when 
ho could see them no more our old friend retraced his 
steps to the inn with a very thoughtful expression upon 
his face. 

“It means no good,” he said — “it means no good! 
That Jack Marshall is by no means such a fool as he pre- 
tends to be. He’s got something in his head, or he would 
not act in this singular fashion.'’ 

Entering tho kitchen, he found the highwaymen and 
Ellen already there. 

They were standing in front of the fireplace, all busily 
engaged in reading the bill that had just been left. 

“ There,” said Tom Davis, as 6oon as he saw what 
they were about^ “ puli it down — pull it down, I beg, and 
put it behind the five ; 1 can’t bear to look at it !” 

Dick laughed. 

“ It can do no harm by being there,” he said ; “ let it 
remain.” 

“ Are you mad, captain ?” 

“ Not at all ; but if you remove the bill suspicion will 
be aroused at once, and therefore, rely upon "it, the better 
policy will be to allow it to remain. There — there, say 
no more about it, and suffer it to trouble you no 
more.” 

Tom Davis flung himself into a chair in anything but 
a contented manner, and then he ejaculated : 

“ I toll you what it is, captain, you cau take my word 
for it this kind of life won’t la»t — there now l ” 


CHATTER DCCCV. 

SOMB VEST INTERESTING EVENTS TAKE PLACE AT THE 
THREE SPIDERS INN. 

“Don’t be so despondent, Tom,” said Dick Turpin. 
“ After all, there may bo nothing alarming in all that has 
taken place.” 

“ Alarming 1” echoed the landlord. “ Y ou don’t know 
half about it, or you wouldn't say that 1” 

“ Indeed 1” said Dick, quickly. “ I ought to have asked 
you before to have given me the particulars. I thought, 
as the officers had loft so quietly, that all wa : weii.” 

“ You shall draw your own conclusions,” said Tom 
D&vw. “ I will teil yon as well as I am able what Las 
passed between as ” 

Tom wv as good as his word. 

He exaggerates aotbinm but pave # vmy faithful 
account of everyxnhig that bad taken place. 

It was not ira'svuoh in the words themaeivee that had 
passed as in the ueeuiiar «vav with whiel- certain word# 
were uttered, and the significant glancta that Mjcom- 
panted theca. 
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“This may b® serioaa after all," said Dick Turpin, 
when he had concluded “but yet 1 am iuciiued to 
believe that there is no cause for immediate fear.” 

“I am inclined to think with you, captain,” raid Claud* 
Dural. “-Still, we had better hike ail thic as a warn- 
ing.” 

“ Decidedly !” said Dick. 

“ And that brings me round again to my former sug- 
gestion,” interrupted Tom Davis. 

“ What was that ?” 

“ Have you forgotten ?” 

“ I don’t remember just for the moment to whak you 
vSude.” 

“ Well, then, to the construction of some secret mode of 
leaving the inn." 

“Oh, yes — good— very good ! That’s an exes lleat idea 
of yours, and it shall be carried out !” 

“ Without delay 1” said Tom Davis, emphatically. 

“Yes, without delay, most certainly. We will com- 
mence upon it as soou as ever we have had a little 
rest.” 

“We are all agreed to that,” said the highwaymen, 
•peaking together; “but we are all thoroughly worn 
out.” 

“Of course you are,” said Tom Davis ; “ and I want a 
bit of a snooze myself.” 

“ Well, then, take it, for, depend upon it, new is as 6afe 
a time as any, and Ellen can keep good watch.” 

“ She can* aac will apprize us in a moment if any- 
thing goes wrong.” 

“Well, then,” cried Dick Turpin, “we may as well, all 
of us, keep this before our minds ; if we do so we shall be 
all tlie better able to deliberate upon it. Of course, the 
first point to be decided is where the passage shall bn con- 
structed, and bow.” 

“ Just so,” said Tom Davis. “I have been turning it 
over in my mind ever since the idea first occurred to me ; 

I will let you know the result of my thoughts when we 
meet again.”' 

“ Do so— do so.” 

The highwaymen then, without further ado, separated, 
for the adventures they had had during the preceding 
night were of a most fatiguing description. 

To this probably may be attributed the coolness with 
which they received Tom Davis’s communication re- 
specting the police officers. 

For several hours, then, all remained very silent in the 
old inn. 

Ellen busied herself with the domestic duties, and from 
time to time went to the front door of the inn and took a 
searching glance around. 

But on all occasions the silence was as intense as any 
silence in such a place could be. 

The trees were rustling, and the birds chirping, but 
that was all. 


His heart throbbed strangely as she crossed the thresh- 
old, and when, upon catching sight of him, she, by a 
sudden in. pulse, bounded forward, clasped him by the 
hands, and poured out her thanks iu broken words, he 
found himself unable to speak or move. 

At length, however, he managed to murmur : 

’ I can speak for myself and my comrades, and say that 
all we l ave done has been in a most willing spirit, and 
now all that we desire is to know where we can fake you 
to a place of safety.” 

Upon hearing these words, a troubled look eame over 
the fair girl’s countenance, and she fixed her eyes upon 
the ground. 

Tom gazed upon her in surprise, and although she 
could not see this, yet she seemed by some means aware 
of it, for her agitation visibly increased. 

“ Sit down,” he said — “ sit down and regain your com- 
posure.” 

He handed her to a seat while he spoke, and she egt 
down gladly. 

“ She has told me a little of her history,” said Maud, 
“ and she is in great trouble, and quite undecided how to 
act, therefore 1 have persuaded her to^tell yon all, and be 
guided entirely by you.” 

“ We will do our best,” said Dick Turpin, warmly, and 
not without some surprise; “and if a strong arm and* 
willing heart can be of any service, let me assure you that 
both are at your disposal.” 

For this offer the young girl again expressed her 
thanks, and Tom King pressed her to confide her troubles 
without reserve, assuring her that the confidence should 
be kept sacred. 

“ I have persuaded her to this course^” said Maud, “ be- 
cause 1 know that in her present state it will be a great 
relief to pour out all her heart, and to be guided by the 
calm judgment of others.” 

“ It is troubling you very greatly,” said the young girl, 
with tears in her eyes ; “ but yon have been so very kind 
to me, that I know not bow it is I hesitate still. If you 
would only tell me how you should act if in my place, then 
I should feel more satisfied ; for my own part I am quite 
perplexed." 

“ Compose yourself,” said Dick, “ and then begin to tell 
us <'almly. Tom,” he added, addressing Davis, “close 
the loor, and take care that we are not interrupted.” 

Tom King seated himself near the fair stranger — very 
near indeed, and she seemed by no means annoyed at his 
behaviour. 

Ellen, standing in the background, watched him with a 
jealous eye. 

Unknown almost to herself until that moment, she had 
looked upon Tom King with the eyes of love, though he 
bad never yet taken a more particular notice of her than 
the rest. 

Now, however, she felt full of anger and vexation. 


It was a most delightful day, and to look around up the It was clear that Tom King had neither eyes nor ears 
beautiful scene — where not another human habitation or for anything else than this young girl, and he waited 
trace of man’s presence could be seen — would be enough with the utmost expectation depicted in his features 
to imagine one’s-self upon an uninhabited island. for her to commence her history. 

As it grew towards dusk, the highwaymen, one by one, In this respect it might be said that all were alike 
made their appearance in the old kitchen. curious. 

Tom King was the first to descend, and his first After the door was closed tnere was a complete silence, 
inquiry was with respect to Alice Whately, the young girl and the young girl, after one or two attempts, commenced 
he had brought with him from the asylum. to speak in a wavering, uncertain voice, which gradually 

He was told that she would descend shortly, her inten- grew stronger as she proceeded with her recital, 
tions being to thank those who had so generously Every now and then, however, tears would spring up 
liberated her. into her eyes, and her voice grow choked and indistinct. 

Tom nodded his head, and then, addressing his com- “Until about twelve monihe ago,” she began — “the 
panion, said : length of time that I have been confined in that asylum— 

“ Let this be borne in mind : she at present has had n j I have lived at Morton Park, the residence of my father 
reason to suppose that we arc what we arc ; she simply ami mother, and the place where I was born, 
looks upon us as strangers, who, naving by accident j “ Up to my fourteenth year, life to me was nothing but 
heard her cries fur succour, have set her free.” round of joy and happiness; it was not marked by 

“ And you would like her to remain in that ignorance ot»j extraordinary event — I had never known what 
ot our profession ?” said Dick l'urpiu. sorrow was. 

“ Yes, certainly- Why should wo acquaint her wJ'h “ But at that time I was mau. rudely and terribly 
It?" tamiiiar with it. 

“ 1 see no reason why ; do just as you think pr^-r.” 1 My father — who always loved me, and who doated 

At this moment Maud entered, accompanied by fair u,k»u me with such rare affection that 1 have known my 
Stranger. I mother to be half jealous —was at that time thrown from 

as had been her sojourn at the inn, yet a gteot his burse while riding homeward, and was killed. 

Imp rovemeut had been wrought iu her appeaianre | “The first intelligence that I received of it was secies 

Lovely, Tom had from the first thought her, but now a crowd of people e lauding round the spot where he hit* 
#hs was, in good truth, surpassingly beautiful. fallen. 
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“ I had expected his return, and, according to my cus- 
tom, had gone forth to meet him. 

11 Guessing something was amiss, yet not knowing what- 
I bounded quickly forward, pushed tho throng aside, then, 
looking down, beheld a dreadful sight. 

“ It was a wonder that I was not then and theiw de- 
prived of all sensibility, for I had never looked upon 
death before; yet. stronger as I was to it, there was no 
mistaking the appearance of my poor father’s face — it had 
upon it an expression that told you at oner that be wan 
dead. '*4 

“ I remember that I cried out frantically witt gnef, 
and flung myself upon him. 

“ We were both carried to the hall, and I was restored 
to recollection. 

“ I cannot bear to think of that dreadful time — it was 
the beginning of all my future troubles. 

1 Let me say that after the lapse of the usual time my 
father was interred, and my mother and myself grew 
more resigned to our sad lot. 

“ My mother’s grief was in good truth most terrible to 
witness. Its violence so alarmed and shocked me, that I 
almost forgot grief myself. 

“ It was long ere she could be soothed and calmed, for, 
a* I had lost the best of fathers, so Bhe had lost the best 
of husbands.” 

CHAPTER DCCCVI. 

ALICE WHATELY TAKBK OUR FRIENDS INTO HER CONFI- 
DENCE. 

The emotions produced by this vivid recallment of the 
past at this moment completely overcame the young girl, 
and, burying her face in her hands, she wept bitterly. 

But dashing her tears aside as quickly as possible, she 
resumed, for she could tell by the expression upon the 
countenances of her auditors that they were most anxious 
to hear more. 

“After my father’s death tt was indeed a sad and 
weary life that we led at Morton Park. 

“ Before her widowhood I had often heard my mother 
say that no circumstances whatever should induce her to 
wed again, and after her bereavement she frequently 
repeated the same words. 

“ At that time I have no doubt she fully believed what 
she sai l. 

“ And so the time passed on for upwards of two years, 
we in the meantime dwelling in the strictest seclusion. 

“So far, my mother kept her word. She went out 
nowhere, and those few visitors we had were not of those 
likely to be suitors for her hand. 

“ Duriug the third year, however, I noticed several 
strange things in the behaviour of Mr. Lucas, who, I 
should have told you. was my father’s steward, and had 
been almost as long as I could remember. 

“ He was a sleek, fat, oily little man, with a bald head, 
and small, insignificant features. His eyes, however, 
being always bright and twinkling, insensibly reminded 
the beholder of the eyes of a serpent. 

“ He was always most cringing and fawning — so much 
so, that he invariably excited my disgust, and I could 
never bear to accost him ; if I saw him at a distance I 
always made a turn and avoided him. 

“ He could not have failed to notice my aversion, for 
his sharp eyes saw everything. 

“ He took no notice, however, without it was that he 
became more cringing and fawning than before. 

“ To my mother he was even more servile, and every 
time he moved or said ‘ Yes’ it seemed as tnough he 
added, ‘ If you will tread upon me I am quite ready to 
lie down aud let you.’ * 

“But, as I told you, about three years after m/poor 
father’s death I began to see a great change in his deport- 
ment. 

“ He held himself more upright than he used to do- an£ 
spoke in iouder and more commanding tones. 

“On one occasion, for some trifling offene'', he sooko to 
me somewhat sharply. 

“ l resented it, aud soon there was a Bexfect quarrel 
between us — if so I may term it. - ~ 

'■ Weeping with rage and mortification I sought 'my 
mother, and made my complaint to her. 

h T.q idj surprise, she took no notice of ft, but, oa tho 


contrary, reproved me, and told me to behave belter tc 
Mr. Lucas in future. 

“ I was not long in finding out what this meant. 

. “ By some means or other, this steward had gained a 
great influence over my mother, and at last it was publicly 
announced that he was about to marry her. 

*• To me the bare idea of a second marriage was most 
detestable and as soon as I heard of it 1 expressed my 
feelings with great warmth. 

“With more anger in her manner than I had ever 
before seen her display, my mother ordered me from her 
room. 

“ 1 was all the time inclined to be rebellious, but my 
rebellion made no difference. 

“ Before the third year bad expired my mother became 
Mrs. Lucas. 

“ Then, indeed, did I find that a change had taken place 
in my condition ! 

“ Mine was no longer the happy life that it had been. 
“Mr. Lucas, however, was sumo time before he could 

S iite throw off the manners of the servant and assume 
ose of the master. 

“ But as soon as ever he did so the whole household felt 
the change. 

“ To my mother he was, on all occasions that 1 saw, 
tender and respectful. 

“Frequently, however, I observed them in close and 
earnest consultation, and, from the glances which they 
now and then cast upon me, I guessed I was the subject 
of tlieir conferences. 

“ This gave me no uneasiness, for, since her marriage, 
my heart had quite turned against my only surviving 
parent. 

“ I could not help it — the feeling was one altogether 
beyond my own control, and she made no attempts to 
conciliate my affection. 

“ Moreover, I had other matters occupying my time 
and my thoughts. 

“On one occasion, while visiting the cottage of a poor 
widow who I was in the habit of befriending, 1, met with 
a stranger, a young man, who was qualifying himself for 
the bar, but who hud, by too close application to bis studies, 
so much impaired his health that perfect rest in some 
quiet country place was stated to be iudespeusable to his 
recovery. 

“ I need uot tell you how soon we began to feel an 
interest in each other, aud for a long time the secret was 
kept from Mr. Lucas. 

“ I can scarcely tell you why it was, but somehow I 
always felt an instinctive dioad of Ids becoming ac- 
quainted with Norman Spencer, for that was the young 
lawyer’s name. 

“ Two unhappy events oocurred close together. 

“ The time for his return to Loudou came, and on the 
self-same day Mr. Lucas discovered our intimacy. 

“ He said nothing ; but in the evening I was sharply 
reprimanded by my mother. 

“1 made no reply to what she said, and this incensed 
her greatly. 

“ By au easy means that we had arranged, Norman and 
myself frequently corresponded with each other. 

“ He was now full of health and vigour, and felt sure oi 
being able in a short time to establish himself in his pro- 
fession ; then I had promised to become his bride.” 

Although the young girl confessed to all these details of 
love so freelv, yet it was with a downcast look and a 
flushed cheek. 

! The expression of Tom King’s countenance, however, 
had changed entirely. 

I He leaned back in kis chair, looking vexed and dis- 
appointed. 

j Without any pause, however, Alice continued : 

“My home was now made miserable io the extreme: 

| aud I thought the height of my wretchedness was reached 
| when Mr. Lucas produced his nephew, or eume one th*. 

! he called by that title — a young man, pale, thin, and some- 
what consumptive-looking, as one might say, with one 
| foot in the grave, for all energy had gone, and hie eyes 
only burned with a feverish liget that was painful in tho 
extreme to look upon. 

‘ Against hits, in himself, I have not ouch to say. 

4 “He was w<*ak-minded to a degree, and so wholly unaer 
the influence of Mr. Lucas, whoso power over him was 
ex raordinary. 
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44 Poor youDg fellow, he had no will of bib own, and 
scarcely any more brains tliau permitted him to do joM 
exactly ae lie was told. 

“ To uiy extreme horror and asttn.»i*hment, I was t-'dd 
that I was to regard this young man as my husband. 

“I revolted at the idea, aud expr ,ssed myself in tbs 
strongest terms that I would suffer anything ratncr than 
consent. 

44 Mr. Lucas was furious, but I was firm. 

44 How they would have acted in the face of my strong 
opposition and stern obstinacy I know net, but the cur- 
rent of events was altogether changed by the sadden Li- 
nes* of my mother. 

“ Oue day sue took to her bed, complaining uf v?me 
trifling indisposition, but she never rose from it again 

“ In less than a week she died, and was buried 

'•* I ought to Lave told you earlier than this that my 
father left behind him considerable wealth, in the shape 
of money and landed property. 

“The greater part was settled upon me — indeed, I 
might say all, with the exception of an annuity of five 
hundred pounds that was to be made payable to my mother 
during her life. 

“Of course, as soon as she died the annuity died 
with her, she having no power to dispose of it to another 
person. 

“ This was an event which distressed me greatly, for, 
although of late my mother had treated me so unkindly, 
yet I could never forget who she was and what I owed 
her. 

“ Mr. Lucas, too, seemed quite as much distressed — 
rather more so, indeed — as 1 was, though from a totally 
different cause. 

“ Evidently things had not gone as he wished for and 
expected. 

“ I have never heard what was his exact plan of opera- 
tions as laid down in his mind, but you may depend he 
had a deep motive in marrying my mother, for no lqve 
for anything but himself could have any hold in his 
breast. 

“ I have thought much upon this subiect, and the con- 
clusion 1 have come to is this : that he : r>tended to wed 
me to this nephew of his, and then, by means best known 
to himself, get possession of as much of the property as 
he was able 

“Suusequent events, I think, will prove .that it was 
my father’s wealth that he was seeking for and trying 
hard to gain. 

“ The death of my mother before my marriage and the 
loss of the annuity he had with her, of course destroyed 
all his plans. 

“ I was then just turned seventeen years of age — in 
fact, in about ten months I should attain my eighteenth 
year. 

“ Then, by the terms of my father’s will, I was to come 
into possession of everything. 

“ I looked forward to this time coming with genuine 
joy, because then I flattered myself I should be able to 
get rid of the odious Mr Lucas at once and for ever. 

“ That, you may expect, was a most agreeable prospect 
for me ; but after the funeral, when I ha seen all that re- 
mained of my mother laid by the side of my father, the 
recollections of the past came crowding thickly upon me, 
and I contrasted my present life and that which was 
opening out before me with the happy one that I had pre- 
viously known. 

“My sorrow was sincere and profound. I gave full 
vent to it, and made no effort to restrain it, but shut my- 
self up in my room, and refused to hold any converse 
with Mr. Lucas whatever, though he several times impor- 
tuned me for an interview. 


CHAPTER DCCCVIL 

ALICE WHATELY FULLY FATHOMS THE V TT.IJtt.r r OS 
LUCAS. 

A 

44 Alas — alas ! could I but have known the c&nseqnez, m 
that would have followed this proceeding on my part, I 
should nave acted in a very different manner. 

“ But I knew not — dreamt not — what was to come. 

“ I still persisted in my refusals to see Mr. Lucas, or, 
Indeed, anyone, 

> But os one occasion I omitted to secure my door, and 


this gave my enemy the opportunity he had so long been 
looking for. 

“ He came in accompani d by two staid, respectable- 
looking gentlemen, who, by their apparel, would be takea 
for phvsicians. though whether they had any right to such 
4 title I had very serious doubts. 

r However, they came, and Mr. Lucius introduced them 
to me as Doctors Templeton and Wright. 

“ I was surprised at their visit, and vehemently de- 
clared that nothing ailed me 

. * 1 was enraged to think that my father’s steward — for 
sue* 1 aiways looked upon him — should have gained his 

r >int and dared to enter into my chamber, and therefore 
did not speak with that degree or calmness that I ought 
to have assumed ; but I never expected what was coming, 
and therefore I gave way to a -little warmth of temper 
without restraint. 

“ The two doctors stood regarding me for some time. 

“ They asked me several questions, but I drummed my 
foot impatiently upon the floor, and refused to answer. 

+'■ The only words I would use were those which formed 
a command for them to quit the room at once. 

“ They shook their heads, aud endeavoured to look 
afflicted and vexed. 

“Muttered sentiments of sorrow and compassion fell 
from their lips — doubtless they were intended Sr my 
ear. 

“ I wondered what there wss in my condition to pro- 
voke their sympathies, and smiled at the idea. 

“ They drew Mr. Lucas on one side, however, and 
whispered to him. 

“ Then all three left the room, but not until I heard Dr 
Templeton say : 

“ ‘ My dear sir, you must disregard your feelings in this 
matter, and do that which is calculated to produce the 
most good.’ 

“ I attached no importance to their words at the time, 
nor, indeed, to their visit, and it is only by repeatedly 
dwelling upon the past that I have been able to recall it 
so well to my remembrance. 

“ Since that time, however, I have bad ample opportu- 
nities for reflection, and perhaps it has been well for me 
that I had so much to occupy my thoughts. 

“ The next thing I noticed was that my waiting-maid 
no longer appeared, but a dark, sour-faced-lookdng woman 
of middle age assumed her duties. 

“ I indignantly demanded the reason of this change, 
but she shook her head hypocritically, and in most dis- 
agreeable tones desired me to be calm — to compose my- 
self, and on no account to get excited, as that would only 
make me worse. 

“ Make me worse ! 

“ The very words set me thinking, and I wondered what 
on earth could be my complaint when i was not conscious 
of having anything the matter with me. 

“The attendance of this woman became closer aud 
closer, and, as you may imagine, this was most repulsive. 

“ tihe was a complete apy upon my actions, and thus I 
had no chance of keeping up my correspondence with 
Norman Spencer 

44 To my mingled astonishment and anger, I discovered 
that I was now to be kept close prisoner in my room and 
not allowed to go forth. 

“ I demanded to know the reason of this conduct, but 
no answer was vouchsafed to me. 

“I demanded an interview with Mr. Lucas, but again 
no notice was taken. 

“ This was a state of things that could not last. 

“ I felt half crazy with auger and mortification, and 
one night determined to put an end to it. 

“ It is not my disposition to sit tamely down and sub- 
mit to anything that may be thrust upon me. I ha e 
always rebelled against oppression, and generally with 
success. 

“ Watching mv opportunity then, i escaped through 
the window and alighted in safety on the soft ground 
J'Jjow. 

1 “ There, however, a man was waiting, and before I 

’ could properly regain my feet and start to run, he seized 


Bold of me and made a great outcry. 

_ “\ struggled to release myself from his grasp, but 
TAinjy. 

41 Hearing his shouts, the servants and Mr. Lucas caiu# 
•c his assistance, and I was led into the house. 
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“ Some time it ad elapsed srace I had seen the domestics, 
and now I noticed that they all looked at me with pi j 
tag eves, and some of them placed their handkerchiefs to 
their faces and wept. 

“ What there was in my appearance so be provocative 
of so much sorrow J could uot for 'the life of me con- 
ceive. 

Their grief; I doubt not. was as sincere as it 
demonstrative, though it should exist at all I could i*-"*.. as 
L say, make out. 

‘The manner which Mr. Lucas assum 'd toward* ine 
tlso vexed me exceeilingly. 

“He professed to he soothing, and gentle, and Kind, 
and I was forcibly reminded of the resemblance iiis man- 
ner bore to the purring of a cat when just about to take a 
iesth spring upou an unsuspecting victim. 

*‘I was led back to my room, and again confined, and 
this time I allowed my temper entirely to get the better 
>f mo, and under its influence I committed a thousand ex- 
travagancies throwing various articles of furniture about 
n my impotent rage. 

“ On the next day the two doctors again called, and 
their appearance so enraged me that I was more violent 
than I had been on any previous occasion. 

The interview did not last long, and to my sincere 
{ratification they soon departed. 

“When the evening meal was brought up I fell no 
liking for food, yet I resolved to partake of it heartily, as 
[ had made up my mind to attempt another escape before 
morning, although I had so signally failed before. 

“You will see by that that my courage was by no 
means daunted — indeed. I felt something within me urging 
me to make every effort to escape. 

“ Greatly to my surprise, I found that, after sitting for a 
short time, I was unable to rise, and au unaccountable 
drowsiness spread itself over me, and I iu vain endea- 
voured to resist its influence. 

“In a little while my senses completely left ine. 

“What happened afterwards I can only conjecture. 

“When 1 came to my senses, I found myself beneath 
the roof of that dreadful place from which you rescued 
me. 

“ At first no answer was made to my inquiries. I was 
told if I would keep quiet and remain peaceable, tli.it no 
harshness or violence would be used towards me; and my 
spirits were so broken by what had occurred that, unin- 
tentionally, I did just exactly as they wished me. 

“ I had plenty to occupy my miud, and, although I had 
seen so little of life and had formed but a poor opinion of 
the baseness and villainy of mankind, yet. ere long, I 
was able to find a key to the behaviour of Mr. Lucas. 

“But this was not until after a little circumstance oc- 
curred that 1 will relate to you. 

“ One day I was told that Mr. Lucas had called to see 
me, and I was shown into his room. 

“ I was glad of this opportunity of seeing him, and up- 
braided him most bitterly for his conduct towards me. I 

“ He, however, treated all my words with a smile, which 
was especially aggravating. 

“ He brought with him a small folded document, thak 
seemed as though it had been written upon parchment. ' 

“ ‘ You tell me you art tired of your present confine- 
ment,’ he said, ‘and wish to be released? If so, you 
have only to sign that paper, and the doors will be opened 
to you immediately.’ 

“In my intense desire to recover my liberty, I felt 
almost inclined to write my name at the foot of this docu- 
ment without glancing at its contents; but, casting my 
eyes upon it, 1 saw a few words that enabled me to catch 
its whole purport. 

“It was neither more nor less than a deed of gif', from 
me to Mr. Lucas, bestowing upon him all, or, at any rate, 
the greater part of, my property. 

“Thus, as I tell you, 1 obtained the key to all iiie pro- 
ceedings, and I resolutely refused to sign. 

“He took my refusal very quietly, aud, folding un the 
parchment, again placed it iu his pocket. 

“I was then led out of the room, aud placed, to oi 
I had formerly been, but in the chamber whtre yor »<in( ) 
me. 

“ Here the horrible cries tuat resounded through the 
building almost drove me distracted, aud prevented me 
from thinking clearly upon my position. 

“ This, however, was certain : my father s steward had 


evidently made up his roind to become possessor of all my 
UihsrV wraith. 

•His first step hail been to marry my mother; then U 
he had succeeded iu wedding me to his nephew, he would 
have had things all his own way, and L, to use a common 
expression, should have gone to the wall. 

“ Aoout Us precise .mentions iu this resoect I can, how- 
eior, form no distinct idea — iliey were toiled, as 1 told 
y-u, by my mother's aeath. 

‘ Then another idea had entered his plotting brain. 

He took advantage of my deep grief and the seclusion 
in which 1 kept myself to set abroad the report that my 
sorrow had lieeu so great, and I had dwelt so much upon 
my loss, that my mind wits affected — that, indeed, I w as 
insane. 

“Nothing more false than this could possibly be, yot, 
no doubt, he was artful enough to set the story afloat in 
such a mauuer as to cause it to be believed by all the ser- 
vants and dependants. 

“Unconsciously, I favoured him in all his designs by 
my anger and violence of manner. 

“ Then the two doctors — or pretended doctors, perhaps, 
I ought to eay — were summoned, and they, being well 
paid for their work, would deliver their opinion that ) 
was not in my right mind, and required to be carefully 
watched, and that if any further symptoms of violence 
presented themselves it would be necessary to keep me 
under proper restraint. 

“ I can easily imagine how they would impose upon all 
the servants, aud how readily what they said would be 
believed. 

“ I have thought almost incessantly upon it, until at 
length I became able to judge in my own miud just how 
and why everything was done. 

“And that, ray friends,” she said, “concludes my 
history — that is ali I have to tell. * 

“ It is not worth while to dwell upon all the indignities 
and cruelties I suffered while staying at that asylum: 
happily they are over, and I trust I shall never experi- 
ence them again.” 

CHAPTER DCCCVIIL 

OUB FRIENDS ADVISE ALICE WlIATliLY HOW TO SHAPB 
HER FUTURE PROCEEDINGS. 

The whole of this narrative was listened to with the 
greatest amount of interest. 

The feeling was shared in by all. 

Many strange episodes of human life had from time to 
time come under their notice, yet never one so full of 
strange incidents as this. 

A silence of several minutes’ duration took place after 
she had ceased speaking, during which, it may be sup- 
posed, her auditors wore all thinking over the various 
points of the story. 

It w as Tom King who was the first to break that 
sileuce. 

*• 5ow," he said, “as we have heard all, we shall be 
able w> advise ; but first of all. you must tell us precisely 
the nature of your present condition.” 

•‘ It is this," was the reply : “ If I return to Morton 
Parlt, Mr. Lucas will, no doubt, devise some other me ns 
of getting me into his power, because so long as I am 
kept in confinement he can enjoy all the revenues pro- 
ceeding from my estates ; but then, if I don’t go there, in 
what direction am I to turn in order to secure my own 
safety, and io recover possession of that which is law- 
fully my own ?” 

There was again a silence. 

Something of tide kiud had been expected. 

Tom King glanced at Dick as if asking him to 
speak. 

Turpin took the hint, for he said : 

“ It unfortunately happens that we are not in a position 
to assist you iu this matter as we ought, and if we were 
seen in your cause at all we should prejudice it rather 
tbs' otherwise.” 

The young girl looked much surprised at this speech. 

“Don’t wonder at my words," continued Dick — “be 
•onteot to take them as being simple truth and no more, 
four best plan would be to think of your nearest aud best 
friends, and go to them and get them to take np your 
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The yonng girl shook her head. f ad 

“That’s just my difficulty," she said. “ Had I possessed J not 
any relatives or friends it would not have been necessary* 1 
for me to trouble you with that long account of say i> f « .1 
but 1 have none— none." 

Her voice failed her as she came to the end of title «en 
tence. 


those who kne w him best felt certain that he would 
bretk hia word. 

Here it is.” he 6aid, producing it from his pocket. “ 1 
ran « great risK in obtaining it, and yet it came iDto my 
possession more easily than I had dared to hope. Now, 
at the earliest moment I will start, and surrender it, and 
then the whole affair will be over, and in a very short 


It is, indeed, hard to feel that one is a'ono in the j *ime entirely forgotten 
world — that there is no person whom to turn for aid or j As to the last, this was rather doubtful. 


protection 

“ But,” said Dick, “ unless I maite s great mistake, yon 
told me something about an acquaintance you had formed 
with a young barrister. Why not go to him — tie is just 
the one to take up your claims ?” 

A bright flush of colour came into the girl’s cuep< 3 * as 
Turpin spoke, and then, hesitatingly and stammeringly, 
she rejoined : 

“ Eut wha would he think of my boldness and for- 
wardness ? What would the world think ? What would 
be said about my conduct ?” 

“ I should not trouble myself about tnat,” said Dick ; 

“ your object is to secure your own perfect happiness, and 
you ought not to '.blow any foolish scruples to prevent 
you.” 

“ Decidedly not,” said Tom King ; “ and since yon ha re 
asked for cur advice, I will, if you like, give you 
mine.” 

Alice raised her eyes to his, but did not speak. 

“To-night,” continued Tom, “if you will tell me 
where this young barrister resides, I will take you to him. 

I will go ; he need not know who I am, yet 1 can 
accompany you and introdnee you to him. I snould then 
give you both another piece of advioe." 

“And so should I," said Turpin, with a smile. “I can 
gness easily whet it is. Let your first step be to unite 
youroelf in marriage to this young hamster — that is, if 
you feel inclined to do so. You have passed your 
eighteenth year, and you will succeed much better in your 
claims when you have a husband to fight for you. Mr. 

Lucas will then be completely powerless, because no one 
will be able to exert any control over you except him." 

Lower and lower sank the girl’s head while these 
words were uttered. 

The advice that was given, it was plain to see, was 
far from disagreeable, and yet she 6eemed to shrink from 
giving it her cordial approbation. 

‘“Let me, too, join in with that advice,” said Maud. 

II It is of all things the best that you can do ; and unless 
I am much deceived, he will not feel displeased that you 
should seek him out. I can understand the nature of 
your feelings,' 1 she added ; “but do not allow those feel- 
ings to mar your future happiness.” 

“Yon have saved me,” she said, raising her-head, 

“ from a fate that was far worse than death, t ad I have 
confidence in your powers, and surrender myself to you. 

I do not believe that you would advise me wrongly ; aud 
whatever you tell me is for the best, that I will do.” 

f Then, ’ said Tom King, “ we may look upon it as 
settled. In an hour or a little more we will start, and 1 
will not leave you again until I know that yon are in 
absolute safety ” 

This point having been decided, the highwaymen drew 
aside to consult their own plan. 

Tom Davis kept continually fidgeting about, for the be- 
haviour of Jack Marshall seemed more suspicious and 
dangerous the more he thought about it. 

Yet, although he went to the front d«r t hundred 
times and looked carefully around, ue saw nothing at all 
calculated to alarm him. 

“Of course,” said Dick, “yon are well aware that I 
have & particular mission to fulfil to-night, and at all 
hazards and risks 1 will keep my appointment." 

His companions nodded. 

“ I have the paper all safe in my possession, and the 
sooner I can place it in the hands of the mysterious lady 
the better I shall be pleased for it will be removing a 
great temptation from me. Would you believe it, com- 
rades, 1 can hardly resist unfolding that paper and making 
myself acquainted with its contents?” 

The three other highwaymen and Maud did not say 
how much they wished he would yield to the temptation. 

But they contrived to convey as mnch by the ernre* ^'lor. 
non of their countenances. t lie was greeted immediately by 

Bat Dick had taken a solemn oath to preserve the secert,! recognition. 


' t 'om Davis then approached them, and asked: 

Could von not by any means consent to remain at the 
inn to-nigr.t ?” 

“ It » impossible,” 6aid Turpin. 

“ I hope not," he added ; “and perhaps you will change 
your minds when yon have heard what I have to say.” 

“No, no,” said Dick — “we cannot possibly remain!” 

“ Well, then, 1 think you will live to regret your depar- 
ture. Jack Marshall and his officers are, 1 am convinced, 
on the watch. They have had their suspicions aroused, 
and, I believe, have formed a pretty good guess as to the 
exact state of affairs. Who can say where they are lurk- 
ing now ?” 

“ It is a pity,” said Dick ; “ but yet our engagements 
cannot be broken. The risk, great or small, must be 
run.” 

Tom sighed heavily. 

“ This life won’t last," he said — “ I know it won’t last! 
It’s a great deal too pleasant and comfortable ! Mark me 
if my words don’t come true !” 

“ Why anticipate evil ?" said Claude Duval. “ It is 
quite enough to meet it when it comes. We will all ride 
forth to night The captain and Tom have each their 
separate engagements to fulfil, and Jack and myself will 
try our hands on the highway together.” 

“ It’s no use reasoning with you, 1 am aware,” said Tom 
Davis, “though one would have thought that by this time 
you would have estimated danger properly. At any rate," 
he concluded, “ you will not think of leaving the inn by 
the ordinary mode ?” 

“No — no. We are willing enough to give in to you 
there, and we will take our departure in the same manner 
as we did last night, and the chances are ten to one that 
we shall get away unseen.” 

“ Then I should recommend you to return in the same 
manner,” he rejoined, “and not to venture to approach 
the inn until you have seen the signals.” 

“And touching those signals,” said Dick. “I have been 
thinking that they are more likely to provoke suspicion 
than almost anything else ; instead of that, I have some- 
thing else to propose.” 

“What is it, captain ?” 

“Why, you know that small window in the roof of 
the house that looks over the plantation at the back ?” 

“ Yes — yes.” 

“ Well, than, just before daybreak, if all’s well, let a 
light be burning at that window ; if we see it we shall ap- 
proach without fear; if it is not there we shall remain 
uutil it is r rudent for us to show our faces again.” 


CHAPTER DCCCIX. 

DICK TURPIN DELIVERS THE LETTER TO THE. MYSTERIOUS 
LADY, AND RECEIVES A STRANGE, UNLOOKED-FOR 
REWARD. 

Very soon after this Tom Davis went to the front door 
of the inn, and, having carefully looked round about, 
be returned! 

“Now, captain,” he said, “above all things, he careful 
how yoc scows aver to the stable.” 

• “ Did yoe anyone lurking about ?” 

u No, captain, all seems quiet and safe enough ; yet it m 
best to be careful. ” 

“ By all means. A mistake made on the right side 
nerer produces much mischief. I will go first, and the 
othora can follow.” 

Dick ope ned the door leading into the yard at the back 
of the inn, and, having paused on the threshold a moment, 
orofided over quickly to the stables. 

He had the key in his hand, and quickly unlocked the 

a low, faint neigh of 
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* Ah, Bess," he cried, “yon a n there!.. Ocma, 1 ms we 
k*ve business together to-night 
A rustling among the straw followed these words, &c<r | 
then guided by his voice, Black B<'ss placed horsed by 
her master’s side. 

The saddle and bridle were auickly put on, and warn, 
opening the little door in tne staole that we have already 
described, Dick led her out into the plantation. 

As soon as it was practicable, he mounted, and then, 
turning her head in the direction he wished to go, rode 
boldly and straightly to his destination. 

The night was dark and blusterous — just such a one as 
a highwayman would like when engaged on any particular 
expedition, and yet one when few people would care to be 
abroad. 

With the aspect or the weather, tho*v Dick had noth mg 
fco say in the shape of a complaint. I 

The very boldness and steadiness witn which W tank \ 
his way to the house where he had had his previous 
interview with the mysterious lady was most striking. 

Yet the boldness brought with it a great amount of 
success. 

No one to have seen him then would have judged that 
a price was placed upon his head. 

He was riding along with the greatest coolness and 
ease. 

On the way, however, his thoughts reverted to those 
last strange adventures of his, from the details of which 
his attention had been diverted by other exoiting in- 
cidents. 

Greatly did he wonder what could be the nature of the 
unsealed letter he held in his hand. 

Why should that lady be so anxious to recover it, aud 
why should the possession of it by Lord Spindelow give 
him so great an amount of power over her ? 

These were questions that were not likely to be 
answered by speculation only, so Dick was fain to give 
up the attempt in despair. 

On his former visit Dick had taken accurate note of 
the place and therefore he felt certain of being able to 
make his way right without fear or mistake. 

Indeed, it was necessary for him to go to a strange 
place only once, and then he was always able to remem- 
ber it afterwards. 

No sooner did he bait at the gate in the garden wall 
than it was opened by Rupert, who exclaimed : 

“ Yon are here early. I didn’t expect you yet, but was 
on the watch notwithstanding." 

“ Is the coast clear?” asked Dick. 

" Quite clear. Make haste through the gate — you have 
nothing to apprehend.” 

Dick obeyed with the utmost promptitude, and when 
the door was closed behind him he placed Black Bess in the 
stable with his own hands. 

Then, guided by Rupert as before, he made his way to 
the house through the dark chamber iu the entrance-hall, 
then up tne apaoions staircase to tne door of the room 
where they had halted on the former occasion. 

Rupert knocked gently, aud in a moment the door was 
opened by the lady herself. 

Her countenance bore upon it an expression of the 
utmost eagerness and anxiety, and Dick could tell that 
since be had seen her last she had suffered greatly from 
suspense. 

Come in,” she said, in a hoarse whisper — “ come in — 
be quick. Rupert,’ 1 she added, “ you may go." 

Rupert turned on his heel and descended the staircase, 
and the lady, in her eagerness, clutched hold of Turpin by 
the coat-sleeve and drew him into the room. 

“No more of this frightful suspense,” she said, clasping 
her hands over her bosom — “it has almost killed me. In 
a word, tell me whether you have eucceeded ?” 

“If 1 had not,’' said Dick, quietly, “I should not be 
Sole." i 

“ Then you have the letter ?” she ejaculate* . with a naif 
shriek. 

Dick replied by drawing the document from bis 
pocket. 

No sooner did she catch sight of it than, springing tor- 
ward, she snatched it from his gra.jp. 

't'hen. with a shrill shriek, that was strangely mrngled 
with hysterical laughter, she fell down at full length upon 
the arpeu 

This was something for wturh jCV-i was not 


pared, and for a moment or two he hesitated, scarce)* 
knpwing how to act. 

^ fully expected that the shrill cry would attract the 
attention of the other persons in the house, and he looked 
expectantly towards the door, thinking to see It 
open. 

B>it all remained siiix, so, stooping down, he raised the 
lady and placed her in the arm-chair that war near. 
Although she had thus fallen, she had not lost her con- 

S«£4GUSIt6SS. 

The letter about which she had been so solicitous was 
clutched convulsively in her hands. 

It seemed as though she almost pressed her nails 
through it. 

It was the sudden relief from a most agonising state 
of mind — the abrupt cessation of suspense and dread — 
that caused her this loss of command over herself. 

“ Water,” she said, faintly — give me some water 1 I 
shall be better then !” 

She turned her eyes in the direction of a sideboard, 
upon which Dick saw a variety of decanters, mingled with 
glasses and silver plate. 

He hastened forward to comply with this request. 

A large water-bottle caught his eyes, and, pouring some 
of its contents into a goblet, he hastened again to the 
lady’s side. 

She drank the water eagerly, and then said : 

“If yon only knew — if you could only imagine what 
relief the possession of this letter is to me — how totally 
it changes all my prospects and position, you would 
not wonder at the violence of the emotion I have dis- 
played.” , 

Dick was silent. 

“Of course,” she said, half in hesitation, “you have 
kept your oath — you have not sought to become acquainted 
with the contents of it?” 

“I have not,” answered Dick, gravely. “It is there 
just as I received it.” 

“ I believe you — I believe you, for there’s truth in the 
expression of your face and the tones of your voice. 
Now, then, name your own reward for pe’-iorming this 
service. Fear not to ask a large amount ! You could not 
over-value the extent of your service ” 

“I shall make no demand whatever," was Dick 
Turpin’s quiet answer. “ I have performed my promise 
to the letter, but as for ycur gold. I want it not.” 

The lady looked at him in unfeigned surprise. 

“ Are you. then, so wedded to your dangerous mode of 
life that you do not wish to quit it? Reflect. I will 
willingly give you such a sum as will enable you to leave 
England, and to live iu peace and comfort elsewhere." 
Dick shook his head. 

“ I cannot enter into any arguments with you on the 
subject,” he said ; “ you have heard my determination, 
and now, if you will permit me, I will say farewell.” 

“ Tour behaviour astonishes me beyond all muasure,” 
murmured the lady — “ i. is incomprehensible !” 

“It may be so,” said Dick. “But the only favour I 
shall ask of you is permission to begone.” 

“ But I am determined that you shall not leave me 
without receiving some substantial proof of my gratitude. 
You tell me that gold is not what you want; then 
lie ten.” 

Dick bowed. ' d 

“All these events,” she began, “must seem in the 
highest degree extraordinary and inexplicable to you. 
What you have learned, however, is but one small 
portion of a tremendous secret, that, if known, would 
preduos greater consequences than ever you could 
Imagine. But enough — 1 cannot tell you what could be 
performed by the bare production of the le tter that you 
ha?c given me so readily. Yet,” she added, “the time 
may come when all this tnal seems so strange now will De 
rendered perfectly clear — wuen, if this adventure shall 
hav e slipped your memory, it shall be suddenly recalled 
with great force; but, at any rate, under all circum- 
stance" I will be your friend to the very utmost extent of 
wy ability. I have more power even now than you may 
imagine— a power greater than is possessed by——” 

She checked herself abruptly, and bv the confusion she 
exhibited, it was evident that she had been betrayed into 
going too far in her remarks. 

*» Here,” she said, “ take this ; it is a small locket, and 
I shall alwsvs know it again — la i n »*. ©reserve it son* 
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whore ; on no account part with it. When you are some 
time in the extremity of danger — when you are in fear of 
your very life — then take that locket, and press upon the 
spring ; it will open, ard then you will knew what to dc 
—your life will be saved, your liberty restored. Take it 
— take it ; you are welcome to it, and I trust the time may 
seine when you may" prove its powers.” 

Despite a certain amount of unwillingness that Dick 
displayed, she pressed the trinket into his hand, and closed 
his fingers over it. 

CHAPTEK DCUCX. 

RLTERT PLATS A TREACHEROUS PART, AND DICK TURPIN 
DISCOVERS IN THE MYSTERIOUS LADT A REAL FRIEND. 

Perceiving how much in earnest the mysterious lady 
was, and how anxious she appeared that he should accept 
from her some token in recognition of the great service he 
Mo. 168. — Black Bess. 


had performed, he resolved to change his behaviour, and 
to receive the gift without any show of churlishness. 

“ 1 take this willingly,” he 6aid; “and if it has such 
virtues as you state, it will indeed be the -best and most 
serviceable thing that you can possibly bestow.” 

“ Keep it, then — keep it ; you will find that I have not 
exaggerated its power in the least. Keep it in some place 
of security, yet always about your person. On no accoun 1 
part with it ; and, as I said before, when you find your- 
self in a position of the meet im*ninent danger, cl-aw it 
forth, and you id II be saved.” 

Dick was not a little curions to Know what it was that 
this locket contained, and it rtquired a considerable 
amount of credulity in order to believe that what the 
lady said was true. 

Yet her earnestness of manner almost enforced 
credence, and so again expressing his tha.-ka, he placed 
it safely in an inner pocket. 


Price One Halfpenny. 
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sto skid,- “U m>rs fessioGs to J*avs-r«* you 

jJWu ftfkl ■Gf^t%:*pbwmh i 

wv.uia pH2s vc<u to *>* 5 gla'Mjpf-wlbO. '1 

“ One gl»J; La 51 - 1 top;*' chid Turpin, - Tori X aosilfc wish 
tc* linger, and I hard a particular appointment.” 

The My poured out' tho wiuo herself, and then going 
to the bell, rang' it sharply. • ' ' +* 

In obedience to the dummous, Rupert appear^ upon 
the. threshold, >*- " 5 .", "• 

Dick glanced at him carelessly.. 

But yet iu an instant his attemion was awakened. 

T1 is keen eyes detected something strange in Rupert's 
manner. ,*s. ' *'$*•*? \ ^ * • Y* - 

Ho seemed flurried and out cf breath, and as if making 
> Jorts to regain his oi dinarv cpmposfire.’ 

To conceal these manifestations of agitation, probably, 
le towed low tlireo or four timos, and Stood iu a semi- 
circular attitude, waiting for the commands of bis 
mistr$8 . & x -\ ■ % *- 

I5ut it was Dick who spoke : 

‘ Show meVut. Rupert: I &m anxious to leave with all 
speed. ’.’ ; W gac'lratts .-S 3 

i “ Very .good I Oh, certainly I”, he answered., ‘‘ This 
way, if youplease .’” 7 ,, 

** Once mdrii farewell,” said the lady, gazing after 
Turpin with looks expressive el gratitude — “ once more 
farewell • I wish that you had suffered me to reebrn- 
p >use you for what you have done after my own indira- 
fci 0 n ^ ' y-p* &*’ 1 >>y - 't’wvn.w . 

Dick merely made a gesture of dissent, and. murmur- 
ing the woi^ “Farewell,” : he followed Rupert from the 
room, ‘ to ' V?***- . 

Dick’s suspicions were aroused, although ihey ha 1 but 
slight 'foundation.''’ . - > v*c- ..ifcy 

He apprehended danger from some source, yet what ho 
ftould not tell.,-'- v- * f. 

Ho drew a long breath cf relief, however, upon 
ttnjdpg himself free from the mansion iu which ho had 
had Such strange adventures', *' UA - m “' > *>' 

“ Then you have performed this important service ?” 
said' Rupert . '**#*■?& ; 1 ' -- — \ 7 ‘- 

•• Unquestionably I have,” was the laconic reply. 

And 'been rewarded ?” X ^ v -4- ’ 

“,Yes^ too’” * 

“ I expected as much ; the affair is more important 
than perua’ps yoh imagiue'. ,? t% 1* ■****&?* 
“ Are you acquainted with the particulars of it l” 

• “ Only, partiallyt^ohly’paf tia.llyl”.h * ~ 

Does your mistress take you into her confidence ? 

“ Sometime^ and at others I find out what I can.” 

‘ Indeed I’’said' Dick.' r “ You 'are vorycaridid, and — 
Just at this moment there came a shrill whistle, and 
-Turpin ffohnd his 'arm 'clhtchod Xtightiy- by ''Rupert,* ds 
though be was astonished at the Sound. ■' ’ ■ 1 

The whistle was quickly followed- by many footsteps, 
aud in the twinkling of ah eye Dick found himself 
surrounded by a large party of police officers. A .. . 

I- e did not rwait for them to make any aggressive 
demonstration, or for them r-o call upon him to sur- 
frender. *" /'*’ ®c to"v?-'w -r” - - * 


1 n an instant the whole truth flashed in upon his mind. 

Rupert, finding that Turpin had performed the service 
bis mistress required of him, had called together the 
police otUcers, intending to avail himself of the fact as 
far as ho could. 

It would be easy for them to say that ‘’he had no con- 
trol over whet was taxing place — that the capture had 
been made without his knowledge. 

He would theu not only be well paid by his mistress, 
audbave been bribed by th' highwayman as well, but 
would also receive his share of the large reward. 

The manner in which hr dung to Turpin’s a~m con- 
clusively showed this. 

But Dick shook him oS. 

All this took place in one single instant. 

The whistle was blown, tua officers appeared, arid then | 
Dick, suddenly putting forth the whole of his strength. J 
seized hold of* Rupert and swung him fairly round and 
theii let go. 

He came with great violence against the forms of | 
oevural police officers, some of whom fell, while others j 
oould hot help staggering back a pace. 

Rupert rell stunned and breathless to the ground. 

Theu Dick wondered what lie should do. 


, t p ceil ! mai Biojj tl.lfsV- 

U'i;:-'ri4.iiiiiat t. . ttiok td r. ■I oiiou n.’ght coat hid ti?6 
iTJt-had njEcad, hnweet.-,. tiiet iha <-;9S:r(V bu-i ceme 
fr./in' the dltgtlnu of the Knd thc-rei ..rf, wlthoui 

any ii asc-ningmpon tha.subji :t, l.e c6t«du<lcd that they 
had already taken prisoner ills mare, Black Bess. 

To run in that curcction would only b ; > to court fresh 
<iange?.* v s.' v ; **•.3^’* ‘•'ti.-- • ' 

Tho^'gato leading from the yard was nrobably we2 
secureci.''"’ f ' 

There was then only one way that he could turn, and 
kywing this, he started off at the top of his speed io- 
wa/ds the mansion he had juat left. » • ± ” 

Several pi,tbls w-rc fired at his retreating form, but 
all apparently without effect. ' , 

With a rapidity of motion that was wonderful. I 13 
]iassed through the door, closed it beh'ivl him, and then 
secured it by shoot'rig a eouplo of boh; into their sockets 
andiiirning the key m the lockw - i * • ' 
j How to act furl her was tho next consideration. 

lie know the way to the tront door, and might manage 
to pass through it and gain the street unknown to tne 
officers. , r ■ 

But there tyas a groat risk about this, for some, in 
anticipation of his resistance, might be watching for him 
iii the. street outside/- v ; ^ -'V 

Dick’s vesolve was quickly taken. 

It was to throw himself upon the protection of the lady, 
who was so anxious a short time since to display ln r 
’gratitfided '^ '"*•*} r 'V- ;cL-e\'Vt 5 >* > A/ 

\jTp the spacious staircase, then, he bounded, taking 
several steps at each stride. - 

” Then hastening Xof ward, lip burst -without any cere- 
mony whatever "iuiu the room where she was sit- 
ting^ 

looting his hurried manner aud iiis pale face, shs 
started’ , kto>.hef.’ ; febt l K and h aske'd v eagerly what a-, -as 
arnissA, '?? • ■ 

^ “ Rupert,” he ejaculated, almost breathlessly YT“ th e 
villain has betrayed me' tc the- police officers. Did you 
not^heaf their sh'pis? f -if ’ ' 

“ Betray ed you ? Impossible !” 

“ It is true. The officer^ will appear in another moment 
.to. soarch. for ..nih^ T'haye v flOwnf back; to you fn order 
that you ihay prove your gratiiade. Oonceal mo acnie- 
whero — in some place where you can feel certain they will 
not find me,” " v'l 

. - r The lady hesitated for a moment, aud then, recovering 
her self-posseBsioiiilshh'said': . V" : . 

•‘I will couceal you, and effectually, too.” 

“Be quick thou, la ly,” said Dick, -‘for. hark! you can 
: hear-them nowhanimeringat the -door bejow.” 

•*' * i- -I can-r-I‘can. ' ' Folio wMo . wittr alhspeefll”'’ 

; The lady led the way into the adj&ining apartment ai.d 
passed from thatyinto another.’ " ' fy* V:. 
t This was a small, piaiuly-fumished room, containing 
for the most part- curiosities from all parts of the 
globe. #• y- 

On one side of this little room there was what appeared 
to be a very strong irou door. 

Its size was rather less than ordinary. 

It was high enough to allow a person of average height 
to pass through it not stooping. 

Bat it wa» disproportionately narrow. 

Tho only fastening visible consisted 0 i a largo btass 
knob. ■ ^ _ X* * , . “ . 

Towarils this dour the lady walked with a resolute 
step, Dick Turpin following closely behind her. 

From a rich y ornamented purse she carried she drew 
forth a key. ' h - "•.» * i.- ., 

Then touching a spring upon a portion of the door, a 
small piece of iron slipped aside, disclosing' a key- 
hole.,:? ^ »• * r •” v- *' •*-. ' 

One turn in the lock was sufficient bo UL-lasten illg, 
door.' / ' • - .. yjg "♦> . { t 'l ■ :Cy. "w l 

“Take hold of that Ihoh,” she suid, * i pail it 

towards you. Tho door is heavy, and ratli® hejoud my 
strength.” r - -» *. . X y. T 

I>it-k obeyed, marvelling greatly why ruck a j, ’ace as 
this ehotfi^ be constructed, and whether it would a u\.rd 
him an'effectual hidiiig-place.’Irom'his'pursuer5;yi f . * 

Ujs speculations were cut short by tis «ady, woo 
saidr- 

“Ko doubt you are wondering at what you too Ta 
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net your mind at rest, I vrill tell you that this, is what we 
call the strong room. It contains all the most valuable 
things I possess — deeds,- plate, jewels, and such-like. I 
trust to you not to remove any of them, and I will answer 
with my life that you are safe.” : . './■ - #■' » 

“ 5Tou raav depend upon me,” sail Dick. “I would ou 
no account deprive you of anything.” - <- 1 ' J. 

“Be quick, then, *nd close the doer, I can hear tne 
officers have gained admittance.” 

Dvk stepped into the strung room, as ft was called, 
though it was nothing more tk&.-. a recess in the wall, 
having no window to light it, /# - 

1 Ie pulled .;■**« - behind him, «ud the lady gressecl is 


There was c! sharp .clicking sound, and then Diels, to 
all intents and purposes, was ft prisoner — a prisoner i:i & 
v, ry close, poll fined, and disagreeable plats, one from 
which he coujd not~possibly escape. ^ /, 

lit* breathed with difficulty, for there seemed to hut 
litile air within the place. 


lie leaned up against the door, feeling uioro uneasy and 
apprehensive every moment. 'T vsT “• 


CHAPTER DCCOXI. 

IlIF, MYSTERIOUS RADY FINDS DICK TURTf AH JNOO.ji- 
FoRTART.G BUT EFFECTUAL niDIS*3-PLAOE. 

Cp to this time it had not occurred to Pick Turpin to 
question the good faith of the mysterious lady. 

One reason was perhaps that he had hod no opportu- 
nity for thought. f,. ' ■ * \ r ■■'f 

'ow t hat, ho was still, his thoughts were beginning to 
grow active.-- ■ V >„ L s, L Lj j.-.*a | 

Tho more he reflected, the more uucouuortable he 
felt. - ■ - V 1 * 

Indeed, he felt half inclined to make 6ome desperate 
qff< i t to free himself from his hiding-place. V ' p . 

Was it not likely in the extreme he asked himself, that 
this lady should be acquainted with all Rupert’s inten- 
tions t,~ \ ’ •- . ' . 

He might oven have acted by her orders. ■ . _ ' I • 

This was supposing a great amount of ingratitude to 
exist. * ' ‘ ' ~ 

But Dick knew that people readily forgot obligations 
that were conferred upon them. 

In such a case as this, ho had taken the worst step he 
possibly could. II-,' " T " - 

He had, in fact, simply allowed himself to be confined 
in a from which he could not liberate himself, while 
the lady who had made him secure would have no more 
to do but to summon the police officers and tell them 
SO. 2-*| "'■A fe I , 

If lie was right in these -suspicions, Dick determined 
tl. it he would sell his life dearly. - 

If the officers thought to make an easy prey when the 
d, or was opened, they would be much mistaken. 

if* would rush out and fight them all and the rather 
Ilian yield. V - " " ■ v - • 

He’listeuod, however, and all was very still. 

Time enough had elapsed to have enabled the lady, 
if she had been so inclined, to bring the officers to that 
spot. r '.-V- : y. 

1 o all appearances she had not done so. 

Dick pressed his . ear close against, the door, and endear 
voured to make out if he could hear what was going on 
upon" tho other side of.it. • rV ' ^ - V" v 
In this he failed, for not even a murmur reached Lis 
tars. ' -T, v " | J •! j - . , c.1/' 

Respiration continued to grow more and more diffi- 
culr. .f „ . J-f ' ” j . 

The fact had been overlooked that thcio was no- means 
oy which air could gain admittar.-o to that room aftei the 
door w as closed; and unlesS it was quick!? opened again, 
the highwayman would surely die of suffocation. 

Leaving Dick for a few moments iu this most u£oom- 
foriuble situation, r“ will revert to the proceedings of the 

police 'officers.,.'/ V . . ... r 

Turpin wronged lh.0 ‘ady when he thought that she 
had acted treacherously towards him. _ '* 

The betrayal was on Rupert's part. alone. 

Of course he was well aware of tho highwayman's 
Identity, and he was also fully cognizant of the large 
re ward that was offered for his apprehension. 

He bad ascci'taiucd what night the service be had 


undertaken for his mistress would be performed, and, as 
usual, he would ride away. 

What a fine opportunity was this to communicate with 
the police officers, and have him captured just as he was 
about leaving the premises. ,r 

Rupert thought it could be so managed that no one 
would be aware ho had had a hand in it. 

He resolved upon trying this experiment, and therefore 
called in the aid of those police officers who had coiae 
upon the previous occasion. 

He secreted them near the door leading mto the 
stables, and told them to watch there until lie returned 
holding 6ome one by the arm, adding that that some one 
would be Dick Turpin, the highwayman. 

The officers gladly enough consented to wait, and 
remained iu a state of the greatest suspense aud excite- 
ment for upwards of an hour. 

Then, in the manner we have described, Disk Turpin 
cai nr- forward. 

Luckily, his suspicions had been roused j otherwise he 
would have fallen an easy prey. r 

Rupert had been so roughly handled by Dick Turpin 
that he lay upon the ground, never moving hand or 
foot, v , ;/• " 

The other officers, caring nothing fer him, finding that 
their shots were ineffectual, commenced on immediate 
pursuit. *' I - i *. 

Bui the door was closed and fastened, and too strong 
to be beaten dowu easily. 

The manner they hammered away upon it, he wc-ver, 
was well calculated to attract the attention of all the 
domestics, and consequently in a short time several 
hurried to tho door iu a body, wondering what could bo 
tho matter. \ . 

“ lie quick,” said the chief officer — “ take possession of 
all the means of exit from the house while wo search it 
You needn’t trouble yourselves about the front, 


because, as yoa know, that is well watched.” 

“ And the stable,” said one — “ had not that better bo 
watched also ?” - . - < • ■ " i 

“ Yes, by all means. Ou no account let him gain pos- 
session of hi j mare.” .. . r- 'i 

The officers separated tnemselvus rapidly according to 
the directions of their superior, and the remainder, form- 
ing themselves into a compact body, commenced a rigid 
search of the building. -» t . '• r ., 

They began at tho bottom, and, having searched it 
thoroughly without success, ascended the staircase. 

At the top they saw tho mistreos of tho mansion, who 
regarded them with well-assumed surprise. 

What Joes all this mean ?” she inquired, angrily. 
IS Why are you hero? Explain this violence and, dis- 
turbance!” 

“ Very sorry, my lady,” said tho senior old cor, who 
somehow seemed compelled to bo respectful, “but Dick 
Tnrpin, tho highwayman, has taken refuge iu this house, 
and wo must search it until we find him!” 

Dick Tnrpiu ? Ridiculous l Y'ou have made some 
absurd mistake !” f ? 'o'* ^ 

The officer shook his head. 

“ So, no, ina-am — nothing of thi kind! There’s not 
no mistake about it! 1 saw him with my very owa 


eye 3 ' A- 

The lady smiled incredulously. 

“I see you are officers of police,” she said, “aud I 
know that I daro not refuse you permission to search 
ail over this house, so you -can begin at once; and the 
sooner your task is completed the better. I can. assure 
yon ii will be without result.” 

“ Oil, he’s hiding somowhere,” said the officer, “ aud he 
could easily do that without your knowledge at all.” 

* “Well, it may be «o; and ii you will follow me I will 
take yen Into all tho rooms in succession, and you can 
satisfy yourselves that ho is not iu any of them.” 

This* %vas consented to. and tho lady led thorn into the 
apartment- from which she had just emerged. 

"This was ransacked with great rapidity, but of Ckur»o 
without any result. 

The same may be said of the noxt aud th- next. 

The officers wore beginning to grew doubtful and dis- 
couraged.. . 

<4 Ho must be in the Louie somewhere,” saiu the oiie in 


command, speaking as much with the view of reassur- 
ing himself a* his men. “ I saw him outer myself • rad 
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if ho had left by the front we should have heard of it im- 
mediately, so here ho must be, that’s clear.” 

At this moment they passed into the small room we 
have already described. 

A glance was sufficient to en&ole them to come to 
the conclusion that the highwayman was V v hiding 
there. 

The chief officer walked up to the Ire a dm r tnd 
knocked upon it with his knuckles. 

“ What’s that. ?” he said — “ what’s that ?” 

“ I suppose there is r.o harm in telling you,” was the 
lady’s response, “ though I prefer such things should ha 
kept a secret. Surely you do not imagine the n:au you 
speak of is hidden there. It is the strong room, where 
all the deeds relating to my family are kept, and also 
where the plate and jewels are stowed away. It is always 
Iept securely looked as you see now, and, for protection’s 
sake, the key is deposited in an iron safe at the 
banker’s.” 

The officer ran his fingers rap’dly over the door, and 
endeavoured to shako it. 

In vain, however, for it fitted closely into its set- 
ting. 

“ It is a strong door,” he said — “ a very strong door ; 
and yet, if you had possessed the key, I should have pre- 
ferred looking inside it. However, as you have not, we 
must do without,” 

The offieers certainly never for one moment thought 
it in the least degree probable that Dick Turpin had 
concealed himself in such a place as that — in .tact, the feat 
was to all appearance impossible. 

The search was then continued with great vigour. 

Higher and higher the officers went until the top of 
the house was reached, and yet no signs of the highway- 
man could they see. 

They even went out upon the roofs. 

But here all was calm and quiet, and the men who were 
stationed outside declared that they had kept a careful 
watch, and that no one had left, the premises in that di- 
rection. 

Thu chief officer was puzzied. 

IIow to act in sucli a case as this he knew not, for he 
was not able to find even the slightest trace that the hi« i- 
wayman had ever entered the building at. all. 

Nevertheless, he resolved to make a good search, and to 
leave no corner unexamined. 

For this purpose he began ih the attics, and searched 
them again, and continued to search until he reached the 
landing on the first floor again. 

“Well,” ho cried, “this passes my comprehension. I 
havo heard before a strange tale told of how a party of 
people saw a friend of theirs enter a house by tho front 
door, but he never came out again, and the closest search 
even failed to discover where he had gouo.” 

S Then,” said the lady, “ they must have been deceived, 
like yourself. I felt quite certain you were making a 
mistake when you said you had seen Dick Turpin enter 
here. Surely he would never have such audacity?” 

“Oh, but he would,” said tho chief officer — “he would. 
He’s hidiug himself somewhere, though where it can be 
I am at a loss to think. However, I sha’n’t be put oh 
easily, as he will find !” 

Muttering these and other indistinct threats, the officer 
finished his second search of the mansion, of course with- 
out achieving any better result than at first. 

Going to the front door, he opened it, and found a.i^o 
its threshold twe of his meu. 

“You are sure he has not gone this way ?” 

“ Quito sure.” 

“ And you have heard no noise ?"’ 

“None.” 

“Well, then, keep a closer look-out than evei. He 
must be very close at hand, 1 feel convinced, so we will 
go to the back aud watch there.” 

With these words the officer closed thi front door 
again, aud made his way back to the stables, cursing and 
foaming over the failure he had met with when he con- 
sidered success to be quite certain. 

Ilupert was still lying on the ground 

flis head had been severely injured by L?s fall, &.K1 
although not ureoiisci.,us, he was yet uuable either to 
speak or to rise. 


CHAPTER DCCCXII. 

DICK TURPIN IS RELEASED FROM THE STRONG ROOM JUS* 

IX TIME, AND BLACK BESS SUCCEEDS IN GETTING THB 

BETTER OF THE POLICE OFFICERS. 

No sooner had tiie mysterious lady made quite certain 
that tho whole of the officers had loft the mansion than 
she hastened with all speed to tho strong room in which 
she had hid the highwayman. 

All at once she had remembered that it was so con- 
structed that no air could enter it, and she was justly 
afraid that lie would die of suffocation if allowed to re- 
main there for any length of time. 

With trembling fingers, then — having first of all 
secured the door of communication — sho pressed upon 
the spring and thrust the key into the iron door. 

It turnfed with more than usual difficulty in ito wards, 
taking, in fact, nearly all her strength. 

Then, seizing hold of the brass knob, she pulled it 
towards her. 

But in this respect she had no occasion to put forth her 
strength. 

Suddenly the door was pushed open with great swift- 
ness, and, with a rushing sound, the body of Dick Turpin 
fell forward with great violence on the floor. 

A shriek of alarm issued from her lips. 

Her worst forebodings, she feared, were fully realised. . 

And yet it seemed strange that alter such a short time 
he should have perished. / 

A second thought told her that he was more likely in a 
fainting fit, owing to the want of air, and that, if loft to 
himself, he would rapidly recover. 

In this she found herself perfectly right. 

Dick Turpin made several gasping efforts to breathe, 
then struggled as if with some antagonist, ami finally 
opened his eyes. 

His brain at first was in a perfect whirl, and he could 
not recollect what had happened, nor comprehend where 
he was. - 

But, with a rush, remembrance came back to him, and 
he sprang to his feet and looked around him anxiously. 

“ Fear nothing,” said the lady, in tones of great Spot, 
“ all is well now — quite well; 1 was afraid I had left you 
there too long.” 

“I must hare fainted,” said Dick, “and yet I knew it 
not ; my senses must have left me slowly and gradually. 
But the offieers, where are they ?” 

“ They have searched the houso thoroughly from tho 
bottom to the top — from top to bottom. They are, of 
course, much mystified by your extraordinary disappear- 
ance, as they saw you enter with their own eyes ; how- 
ever, they have now all left.” 

“ But not for good, 1 suppose ?” 

“ I fear not — in fact, I may say I know for certain the l 
a great number- are watching in the yard, and the re- 
mainder in the street outside.” 

Turpin looked anxious and undecided. 

“How, then, am I to act?” he said, thoughtfully. 

“ Nay, that I leave for you to decide. But hush ! what 
disturbance is that ? — what has happened ?” 

A tremendous uproar could now bo heard in the yard 
below, and, as if animated by one impulse, Dick and the 
lady hastened to the window that commanded a view of 
it. 

"Keep back,” she cried — “keep back — you maybe 
seen ! Ah, look there — what can be the meaning 
of that ?” 

The lady was considerably puzzled at what she 

saw. 

But we may as well make the reader at once ac- 
quainted with the exact facts of the case. 

Tne officers, having regained tho back yard, held a con- 
sultation a a to what they should do. 

The prevalent opinion among them was that the high- 
wayman was concealed somewhere in the house without 
the knowledge of its inmates, they thought, but yet in 
some place where he could set detection at defiance. 

In this case it was clear that all they had to do was to 
remain patiently on the watch. 

Some time or other he must come fonh, and as soon as 
he appeared they would be able to pounce upon him and 
capture him. 

After much disputing, this was the plan of proceedings 
agreed to. 
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“ But,” said one, “ Black Bess is in the stable here ; had 
we not better make sure of her while we have the 
chance ?" 

“ How make sore of her ?” 

“ Why, seize her, and take her away to some place 
where we know Dick Turpin could not possibly fiud her. 
Without Black Bess he would be nothing, and we should 
oe able to make him our prisoner with all the ease in the 
world.” 

“ I like the idea very much,” said the chief on.ecr, 
“for he might be able, by some means or other, to regain 
possession of her, in which case he would doubtless give 
as a great deal of trouble. But I have heard some 
curious tales about this Black Bess. I for one should uot, 
care about handling her.” 

“ Pooh-~-pooli !” said the one who had spoken. 11 fhave 
heard iae teles you mention, aal don't care that about 
’em 1” 

He snapped his fingers contemptuously as he spoke 

“ I know a thing or two about horses,” he ta;d — I 
rather believe L know what a gorge can do, and what he 
can’t, and if I don’t lead this Black Boss out of the stable 
as quietly as a lamb, why, call mo a Dutchman !” 

“I should not wonder,” sa-id another officer, addressing 
the one in command. “Larkins is just the chapfor a 
horso — he’s a regular tamer !” 

“Well, if you can got hold of her, all well and good,” 
said the chief ; “ you have my full permission to make the 
attempt.” 

“Very good,” was the reply, “that’s all that 1 
require.” 

With these words on his lips, the police officer entered 
the stable. 

A dim light was burning there, aud by its aid he could 
see several horses standing in the stalls. 

Among them, however, there was only cne that wa| 
Uaclt, and her jetty, glossy coat proclaimed at once that 
it was the highwayman’s steed. 

“There she is,” cried Larkins, delightedly, “ and she’s 
a regular beauty, she is, and uo mistake ! Woa, now ! 
Gently — gently l” 

Ills comrades watched with the greatest anxiety. 

Speaking soothingly all the time, this police officer 
managed to walk by the sido of Black Bess up to the 
manger. 

Then, placing his hand upon her neck, he patted and 
stroked it for some time. 

Black Bess stood perfectly quiet, and apparently by no 
means displeased with these caresses. 

By degrees, the officer moved his right hand, until he 
tad hold of her forelock, while he still continued holding 
her with the other. 

At last he determined to make the effort to lead her 
forth, for she was quieter than he had ever imagined. 

This partial success that he had met with rendered him 
quite exultant, and in a very triumphant tone of voice he 
exclaimed : 

“ There, now, what did I tell you? Why, it’s the 
easiest thing in the world! Come on, my beauty, this 
way !” 

Black Bess suffered herself to be turned round, and, 
without ottering the faintest show of resistance, in 
another moment Larkins had got her out into the yard. 

“ There,” he said, “ now, what did I tell you ? J u*t 
fetch me a halter, one of you, aud then we shall beve tier 
secure l f 

“I should have put it on in the stable had lticen you,” 
said tne chief officer. 

“ Oh, it’s all right, bless you — do you think x don’t 
know how to manage a hoiae? You sec, a lamb could 
not be quieter than she is 1” 

Ono of the officers r«,n into the stable, aud quickly re- 
turned with a halter. 

“Now, then,” cried Larkins, “ slip it gent’y over tier 
head! There, now—” 

llis speech was brought to an- abrupt and unexpected 
ternuuation. 

Black Bess had allowed the officers to proceed so tar, 
but would not allow them to go any further. 

No sooner did sin catch sight of the halter than a re- 
markable change took place in her manner. 

With one sudden toss of her head, she forced herself 
from the grasp of Larkins, who the next moment found 
bimaelf sprawling on the ground 


Black Bess flung out with her feet on all sides in 
the most desperate and dangerous manner, so that in the 
twinkling of sn eye the crowd of officers around her was 
dispersed. 

This was the noise that Turpin and the lady bad heard, 
and which brought them to the window. v- 

Dick Turpin's feelings may perhaps bo imagined upon 
finding his bonny mare iu such a dangerous position. 

Yet, how could he help her ? 

He could do uothiug, aud could only hope that she 
would make the fullest use of the iustinct which ho know 
she possessed so ample a share of. 

Several of the officers had been very seriously injured 
by her feet, and she still continued to plunge about in the 
same fashion. 

“It’s a mad horse," cried Larkins, recovering himself 
so far as to bo able to sit up — “ it’s a mad horse i 
Shoot it, Bomebodv — shout it, it’s mad ! Who’s got a 
| pistol?” 

“ I have,” said the chief officer. “ Here goes !” 

Whether the excitement, or some otner cause, had 
rendered his aim unsteady we know not. 

Certain it Is, however, the bullet with which his pistol 
was charged went far from the mark. 

Black Bess heard the sound with fresh terror, and 
galloped furiously round and round the yard. 

The walls apparently were much too high ter her to 
overleap. 

With a curse, the chief officer threw down his pistol 
aud immediately drew another. 

This time ho took a more careful aim at the flying 
horso. 

But he was again doomed to disappointment, for the 
weapon only (lashed iu the pan without any report. 

It was just at this moment that Black Bess, having 
galloped round the yard ter about .the dozenth time, 
stopped suddenly before that portion of the wall iu which 
the door was situated. 

The height was considerable — so great that it seemed 
impossible for any horse to clear such an obstacle. 

But, crouching down almost like a greyhound would 
have done, she gave a sudden spring, and, to the astonish- 
ment of all, just cleared the waft, though she scraped the 
top slightly with her hind feet. 

In another instant she had disappeared. 


CHAPTER DCCGXIII. 

THE MYSTERIOUS LADY INDUCES ONE OF THE FOUCK 
OFFICERS TO FACILITATE DICK TUtiPIN’s ESCAPE. 

Several shot-s were fired as Black Bes3 disappeared over 
the wall. 

But it was uot very likely that any of them would pro- 
duce the least effect. 

Turpiu was so overcome at this unexpected incidout 
that he fairly reeled with emotiou. 

Such a heavy load had been removed from his mind 
that he now felt as if he could regard his own danger 
with extreme indifference. 

Black Bess was now gone, and, Laving onco had such a 
start as that, would, as a matter of course, escape in 
safety. 

Some accident might befall her; but the probability 
was that she would return direct to the inn. 

“ I have cause to be thankful ter that,” said Turpin. 
“Now my foes can do what they like — I care not.” 

The fury of tho officers was something ’ndicrous to 
witness. 

They raved, and stamped, and swore most fearfully. 

“ A swift horse," cried tho one in common 2~'-“ get a 
swift horse and ride off in pursuit!” 

“ It’s no good,” said or.* — “it’s no good I” 

“ I tell you it is ! Obey my commands this instant |” 

“ Why, the horse is not foaled yet tbst could outrun 
Black Bess.” 

“ 1 know that, fool — dolt — idiot that you are ! Can joa 
not tell that you are wasting most precious momenta? A 
swift horse, I say — quick— quick 1” 

“ What is it you want ?” 

“Want? Why, what a numbskull yea must be not to 
think of it yourself ! Black Bess will now gallop straight 
off to that secret hiding-place ot tbs highwaymen tbnl 
we wo so anxious to find If you will follow her 
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we stall 'fipd, it but, and fEat will be ^ortb -a' thousand. 
pound. 0 to iia at. least;".' ' * ’ v 

This was a thought that had not occurred to tho police 
officers. J’ s "\ t y* -To 7 “ l y~ ! 

liur no sooner was it suggested to them than there was 
b p riect rush to see who could be the first to seize a horse 

audmount. ■" V 'fi ,A ■* ~r’ ’.UV-; ' ' 

foie consequence wad that they greatly impeded ' ‘each 
other, and much time y/as lost before 6 horse wa? got 
r^ady/to.. mount. r> : « + t •; f * * .. v- . k, 

l: . n tho gate was opened, and a cduplb ol officers 
dashed out.- . • .. > j? * < *-». 

But they found, when they Lad gone a little way, that 
they could see no signs of the highwayman’ 0 sifted* nor 
could they meet with anyone whu had perc.?J*-;kl wMick 
way she had gone. - ' . . ~ - , u 

They pul led op their horses, and listened. 

But all around them was perfectly silent. 

Her hoof-boats could not be distinguished. 

“.We’re done,” said one — “ done as brown - ha a hammer l 
Waa. ever such luck known before !” 

“What had wo better do, mate?’’ said the other 
: officer.*"'" I , • ,• \ r' r ‘ r ~'- j 

“ Well that’s just what I was wondering. If we ride 
back, we shall have no end of abuse heaped upon us. Let 
us gallop olf. We can pretend then that we pursued 
Black Bess as far as wo were able." 

“ 1 think we had better do that, for I don’t think they 
will capture Dick Turpin anymore than they captured 
'Black . V . : - • ** _ • * - 

Capt ure him ? Kb, nothing of the kind, and if we 
keep bn, why, chance may take us the w ay we wish to go.” 

T his. being settled, tho two officers started off at a smart 
pad«; *--y V>t it* 'w-' ‘ A " 

It was a ridiculous proceeding on theii part, inasmuch 
as it weakened their own force considerably. , 

They might have known that the Services of all would 
b ; iyauted to' assist fu tbe capture of Turpin. 

“Now,” said Dick, addressing his preserver, “I 
must get out of this house somehow or other. ’* 

T he bidy shook her head. ... o 
“J fear it' is • impossible,” she said. “You knowhow 
cloa. !y it is watched at the back, and there are. many 
other -bfecers in tho street, while, I believe, another has 
been left upon tbe roofs to take care that you do not es- 
cape in that-direction.” ( ,’kJZ* . 

“ Bill 1 cannot remain hero,” said Dick. “It is im- 
perative that I escape by some means or other.” 
g$“-R is; and a .thought has just struck me us to the 
means by which that escape may bo accomplished. Listen 
K),;me.’£" , ■ y\ , .. ■<' ..''1 * 

RK‘‘J ami all attention.” — ' 1 ' A 

“It will require tho e^rcise of some boldness and cold- 
ness upon your part, but 1 know that you possess both, 
those qualities to perfection.” *■' 

Mi But what is your plan ?” 

“ It is, by means of some things that I have, to disguise 
you effectually, and, when so disguised, wo will walk 
out of tho front door into the street together.” 

y Excellent 1” said Turpin. “ But the officers— if they 
have searched this house so thoroughly as you say they 
have— will they not be suspicious at once upon seeing 
some oiio come forth who was invisible during t‘ho time 
the search continued ?” 

U No, I think not. I took particular notice of all that 
was go ?r sg on, and 1 found that it was the officers f om 
the back of the house who conducted the search. Those 
in front- have never crossed the threshold at all, and there- 
fore ii is impossible for them to tell who is in tho house 
and v.Uo is not.” . 

‘.‘Then,” said Turpin, “if that’s the case, Ifcul ce...ain 
I shall escape.”, ‘ - _ g . ' . ' • I' . .' ■ 

“It is very probe bio, especially if ,vc can take ad? a n 
tago of tho present moment, when their attention ’>£ so 
fixed upon the osca l -“' ot ^^Hck Bees.” 

“..It will be.” 

“ \Vfiit here, then, where - you are for a moment, whfio I 
will hasten off and fetch tho tilings thst I require.” 

Tho lady was absent only a few moments, and when 
she returned a considerable alteration had been effected 
in her appearance. 

She liad put on a very largo cloak of a kind then very 
much in vogue, and on her -head she wore ft very small, 
coftuettbh-Ioobinur hat.*£ '•'•’h-- S3 

•'iS-s,' 


*<• i 


Over her arm she carried a closely-fitting cloak, and in 
her hand something that Diclc could mot make out at first, 
but which almost immediately afterwards Bo saw was a 
vifg of ' white/ hair!'’’ b ' r; "Y : Jidvj K 

The coat was of a very different c'at and colour, and 
v* ry ‘ differently ornamented to the' uni- he wan in the 
habit of wearing, and the merely putting it on would 
make a very great change ic his appearance, for the o e 
were the times wheu differences in costume were much 
nioro marked tliah they arc At tlie pre eejnt day. 

Dick hastily pulled off Ms own coat and iiurg it into a 
corner, and nut on tho on? that had been breught to 

1 • *«*■ * rr.' .j'V . V ,v fMMbSKIMB 

m^». t’Ws** -Hi ***)&$ 

The wig waa rather 0 more difficult matfer, oat with a 
little trouble to managed to tuck ali bis own Lair under- 
neath It. - '‘f&f hfji 

Thou he put on a hat with a lotv croivn attfi abroad 
brim, which had the effect of altering the expression of 
his countenance yyondetfully."’'.^ V ' r ' ?■ 

“Out- off your moustache,” said the lady. “ It will be 
much better.- . The. disguise .wilhthen be perfect;” 

She handed him a pair of scissors while she spom and 
Dick, after ;a moment’s hesitation, complied wiili herre^ 
quest! *0 J. 

“There," she said, “that's much better! It would 
never have done to see you with your hair one colour 
and your moustache' another. Now take. tbis golil-headed 
cant, and, aa you walk, lean heavily upon it, I, in turn, 
will loan upon your arm, and I believe the chauccs 
are a thousand , to one that we shall prjs out without ex- 
citing suspicion.” J ' , . ' If P “ 

Dick thought so too, but determined, to be prepai d d tor 
any accident 1 ..*. < “ 

Tlie lady soon ilrew over Imr face a very thick veil, 
which effectually eonceale'd her features. 

Then, taking hold of TurpiMs arm, she leaned some- 
what heavily. upon it. ^ *' ^ 

And thus they walked together to the door. 

"Passing through the' suite of 'apartments arid, ddsceud- 
iug tho staircase, they came to tbe front door. 

Hero a footman was waiting, who looked not a liltlo 
astonished at what he saw. 

“Open the door, Charles,” said Lis mistress. “You 
may expect me back in about an hour.” • \ H 

The tones of her voice could not be mistaken, so, al- 
though liis brain was full of many strange thoughts, the 
footman obeyed her commands, aad opened the door. 

On the threshold stood a couple o£ police officers, and 
instihctively. Dick grasped his stick. a little tighter. 

“ I shall be bade in two hours at the most,” said the 
lady, in a loud tone of voice, on purpose that the olllcora 
'should hear herB, >-* . r; ’‘“-lb ~ • 

“ Very well, my lady," said the lootman, respectfully, and 
closed the door. B ... . „ ' i ■’ a 

% The officers looked at each other rather bowildoroil, 
and wondered how they should act. 

The lady, upon rcachiug the pavement, seemed no less 
irre.solme, and, beckoning at length to one of the olfioers, 
she said': v 

VI suppose you are watching there in caso you Ehgfll;] 
see anything of Dick Turpin ?” 

Tie police officer had heard the footman e ay “A f y 
lady," and he was accordingly respectful. 

^V'jtVe air ” he said,\vith greht emphasis— V.thom’s «nu 
orders.”;, y - t ')*■* 'h .,L 
The lady laughed. 

“It is really a strange thing,” she said, “but I w.duM 
willingly stake my life that lie is not in the house. TBs a 
mistake altogether. But 1 wish. to go with this friend *.t 
mine for a littlo distance, and want a haekruy-i •acl'. 
Would you be kind enough to call oust 3uVi?ly your 
comrade will be enpjigh to .watcb?”;"^ ■ 5- • y 
?Thie officer hesitated.' *'..^ 

3ut only for about half a moment. 

While waiting at tho door, he bad seen many hackr.ey- 
coacnes pass by, and ho thought it would bo a pity to 
loao the opportunity of earning a reward, for, of course, 
hie -would not remain unpaid for his 6eryicei , 

Giving a n6d l,o^his;coinpanioh, t»Tfth hastily dews; 
tho srreet until he comb’ to the next corasri 


Then he waved his arm in the air, and ut 

h.kvii ■' v “ f • ir-.c.V- 


ie red a 


BiiOUt. 

“Do 


oh— coach I” he said. 


. ... 

“ iisxo a a^-ta i 
4 i 


;n 


- kA 


rtos B-wiCEjir o? t.us g<u». 
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OHA^TEB DOCLbOY. 

sure fSfOS THAT THE rOUCE OFFlCCSel KEEP 

VBRV PE UT1KACIO VSVi UPON IU9 TRACK. 

A fciJMBERiNG eou».4 succeeded, ar.d then soon afterwards 
a hackney-coach csruo rolling round the corner. 

Dick and the mysterious lady walked towards it, both 
of them scarcely able to control their laughter v/hea they j 
saw what the officer was doing. 

When the coach stopped, tho officer opened the ioor j 
with great alaciity, and stood’ with the handle in hfs 
hand, waiting for them to enter. 

Dick was almost afraid of this man’s scrutiny 

But ho playwd his part to great perfection, ana with 
the utmost courtesy handed the lady into the coach. 

He followed, and the officer, closing the door, «&d : 

“ Where to, my lady ?” 

This question had evidently been expected, for ; in 
ready tones, she replied : 

“ To St. James’s Palace — quickly n 

She placed a piece of silver in the officer’s hand M Lhe 
spoke, and ho was so overcome by the directions that had 
been given him that he was scarcely able to stand up- 
right, he bowed so repeatedly. 

“To St. James’s Palace, 1 hr iaid, to the jarvey — 

“ quick !” 

Off rolled the clumsy vehick ..ad tho officer stood in a 
reflective attitude. 

“ Wliat’s that you’vo just done !” said a voice, and, 
taming round, he saw the chief officer, wno had made 
his way from the back to the from of tho house. 

“Oh, nothing, sir— nothing at all particular J" 

“You're a fool!” was the angry reply. “ Who got 
into the haekniy-coacli ?” 

“The lady of the mansion, sir." 

“ Was she alone ?” 

“ No — au old gentleman was with her.” 

The ollicer swore fearfully. 

“It was Dick Turpin, 1 ’ll swear!" he said. “ There 
was no old gentleman in the house — I’ll take my oath to 
that, for L searched in every corner! We’re diddled 
again f No, no — not exactly ! If I lose sight of the 
coach it’s odd to me !” 

So saying, he set off at a smart run. 

The hackney-coach could be seen in tho distance, for 
tho street was a long and straight, ono. 

The officer managed to diminish the distance between 
him and it very considerably, and, having done so, he 
slightly relaxed his endeavours. 

lie was afraid to go too near, lest bo should excito the 
suspicions of those within. - 

“I will have him I” he muttered, in a determined voice 
— “ I will have him, if it costs me my life ! But I- know 
I shall succeed, and then I shall ppeket tho whole of the 
reward for myself 1 The fools I nave got with me will 
then look foolish, I’m thinking!” 

A fresh idea at this moment occurred to the officer, for 
he ran onwards at a greatly-increased rate. 

The tact was, he a!i at once thought that if he could 
manage to reach tho back of the coach unseen ho might 
hang on, and so ride with it without fatiguing himself by 
running, so that when the time came he should Lave plenty 
of strength and energy to accomplish his intentions. 

This was a feat by no means difficult of accomplish- 
ment. . *• ' ' 

It was impossible to detect his footsteps while the 
lumbering, -and whirling, and rattling of the hackney 1 
coach was sounding in their oars, and thereiore, panting, , 
breathless, and excited, the officer a; last clutched hold of : 
the back of the vehicle. 

To perch himself up then, wa„ A comparatively eesy 
matter, and having done eo, he wiped tho perspiration 
from his brow. 

Tne officer fondly flattered himself that he Lari not 
been seen by the occupants of the coach. 

But in this particular ho was goatly mistakes. 

The vehicle happened to be furnished, like most cf Its 
class, with a small oval-shaped pane ot glass at tho buck; 
winch could at pleasure be covered by a cushion. 

This cushion Dick' anxiously removed as soon as the 
coach started, and looked down tho street. 

It was well he took this precaution, tor before long La 
saw the officer running hastily along. 

More than this Ee did not wait to see, hut ei once 


covered the cushion oviir.th'o unit he wbmjtd UBnaelf 
*66 observed, and in r. few words s&ra&lijted b!s C-S«s> 
pauiou with this fresh danger, 

*1 had thought of tost,'" she card, “*nd I will tell you 
how you can deceive him easily.” , . > 

Dick regarded her with admiration. 

“In the first place,” she said, “wo must change a part 
of our dresses. You see I have cm a dark-coloumi dress ; 
well, hero, rolled up under my cloak, is another just like 
it. Take off your coat, and hat., and wig, and put on this 
dress, my cloak, and hat, and draw the veil down close 
ova, your countenance — you will then he taken far 
me, 1 *’ 

Diet. **>Tnprehendcd tho plan instantly. 

Yet ho hesitated to avail himself of it, 

“No — no,” he said. “ I cannot consent to letting you 
sun into such peril — you know not what would bo "the 
consequences of discovery.” 

“Fear noting on mty account,” said tho lady, with a 
light laugh. “ I caro nothing for such consequences as 
those. I can afford to laugh at them. Do not hesitate or 
scruple to do as I toll you, and never doubt again that a 
woman can bo grateful for an important service rendered 
her.” 

“ You have proved your gratitude,” said Dick — “in fact, 
tho service you have done this night for mo outweighs the 
one I have performed for you.” 

“Never mind that question — quickly skp on these 
things.” 

Dick hastily divested himself of his liat, coat, and wig, 
and, not without a little joking and laughing, assumed tho 
feminine garment that was held out to him. 

It was by no means a good fit, yet in the darkness it 
would no doubt do very well. 

The lady’s cloak was next thrown over his shoulders, 
then her hat put on, and the faPl drawn down. 

It was then impossible to distinguish his features, ex- 
cept that his eyes could be seen sparkling with more than 
usual brightness. „ » 

The la ly then put on the tight-fitting coat that Dmk 
had just discarded. 

She put on tho wig also, and tho hat, and tho disguise 
was really wonderful. 

“Now,” slio said, “whenever you like I will stop the 
coaen, and I must leavo you to your own devict'3. Tho 
officer behind us will imagine that 1 have got out, and 
will fall into tho natural mistake of supposing that I 
am you, and therefore will follow the coach, while yon 
can discard this clothing at the first opportunity.” 

“But when this trick is discovered," said Dick— “that 
is what I tremble for.” 

“Then do not be alarmed; leave mo to my resources an 
I shall leave you, and I’ll warrant I succeed.” 

4‘I have not much fear, judging by what you haro 
already done to-night.” 

“ Will you have the coach stopped now ?” 

“Yes, when I have again expressed my thanks.” 

“No, I will not listen to them ; it is from me the thanks 
aro due ; or, if it pleases you better, wo will consider tho 
obligation mutual. There, that will do.” 

She pulled the check-string as she spoke, and tho coach- 
man stopped at one o. 

'They were in a quiet, ill-lighted street. 

The lady placed her hand upon the handle of tho 
eoaoh door and turned it. 

Then Dick stepped forth. 

Neither ventured to speak, lest the tones of their voices 
should bo recognised. 

It now most unfortunately happened that this police 
officer behind the coach, finding it was about to stop, had 
alighted, ami by the most won derfu l chance in the world, 
met with one of his fraternity. 

“ Here,” he said, ''stand with me in this shadow, and bo 
reaily to assist me.” 

They watched, and then saw Dick Turpin alight. 

“Why, it’s the lady who has got down,' A'a ’ the 
officer. 

“ Ho it is.” 

The faint ccund of their voices reached Dick’s ears. 

Ho wondered what ho should do to eucupr 

A bold thought then occurred to him, and without 
pausing to consider much about it, he advanced witn an 
easy and confident step towards the front door of the 
house opposite which the hackuey-ooaefi nad stopped. 
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)'n the meanwhile, the vehicle itself was set in motion 

The officer now was considerably puzzled. 

But he believed he jumped ti the correct conclusion. 

That was, that tho lady had so far aided Turpin in his 
escape, and had taken this the first opportunity of leaving 
him. - 

The idea that, had changed dresses did not occur 
to him. yet he felt some kind of a doubt upon his mind, 
for he said to the officer he had so unexpectedly met 
with; » p 

“Just keep an eye on, that lady there, and watch 
where she goes, and lot me know nil \boutit. "You under- 
stand ? I can’t stay longer, for time is precious.” 

He darted off down the street as he spoke, and Inca 
had the satisfaction of seeing him go. 

Dick knocked boldly at the door of this house, because 
he saw a red light burning, denoting that it was the re- 
sidence of a surgeon. > 

Qis summons was quickly attended to, and ho entered 
the houso just as the officer ran by after the hackney- 
coach. 

On tho door was a brass plate, and Dick made out the 
name to be Markham. 

Tho door was answered by a rather sleepy-looking 
female servant, who inquired what was wanted. 

“Does Dr. Markham live hero,” Dick asked, stepping 
across the threshold. 

“ He does.” *• 

“ Is he at homo?” 

‘ Yes.” 

“ Then tell him I wish to' speak to him for moment. 
I will stay hern for your reply,” 

The girl retired, leaving Turpin in tho passage. 

“ Now,” he sai,i, “if it was not for that confounded 
officer outside I ■ would make a bolt and be off at once; 
bat there were two of them, I feel certain — I heard their 
voices. Confound it, what shall I do, and what shall I 
say to Dr. Markham when I meet him?” 


CHAPTER DCCCXV. 

DiCK TURPIN CREATES NO SLIGHT AMOUNT OE CONSTERNA- 
TION IN TWO HOUSEHOLDS. 

Just while Dick Turpin was. asking himself thnso ques- 
tions, liis eye happened to fall upon somo dusky objects 
that were revealed by the dim sputtering light of the 
candle that had been left by the servant girl upon the 
hall-table. 

These dusky objects were hanging close to the wall, 
and upon examination they proved to be a coat and a 
three-cornered felt hat. 

In a moment, Dick made up his mind what to do. 

He listened. 

But could hear nothing of the doctor approaching. 

Then, as quick as thought, he tore o j the feminine 
apparel lie had on, exchanging it for the coat and hat. 

He rolled ail the lot up into a bundle. 

A complete metamorphosis had now taken place, and 
the question now remained to him, should he stay where 
he was and enjoy the bewilderment 06 the servant, or 
should he endeavour to make his vrt y out of the house 
unseen ? 

As there ap;>eared to be yet time, he decided TlXon the 
latter course. 

Ho was in hopes of finding that the Louse kav a sepa- 
rate back entrance, and was about to seek it, when he was 
startled by tho appearance of a light at no great distance. 

There was only one way now in which he could re- 
treat, and that was by ascending tho staircase, and ac- 
cordingly he availed himself of it, bounding up three or 
four steps at a time. 

The stairs were well carpeted, so that in his ascent he 
made scarcely any noise. 

He paused upon the first landing. 

“Eh ! what ?” he heard a voice say in the passage be- 
low, which be conjectured must belong to Dr. Markham — 
“ what, a patient — where has she gone ? Here, Mary Ann, 
yon hussy, what do you mean ?” 

Dick did not wait to listen to any more. 

"iie left tho doctor and the servant to explain tho 
mystery as well as they were able. 

He still carried the bundle of feminine apparel, his 


determination being to dispose of it as soon as he fomxl 
& convenient opportunity of so doing. 

Another flight of stairs commenced from the first land- 
ing. ftut r Dick ascended these. ^ 

“ i will make my way out on to t».c- roof," he muttered. 
“ That, after all, will be the easiest and most efT.-ctual plan 
I shall then quite get rid of my pertinacious foes.” 

He was of necessity compelled to be very careful. 

But the houso was silent, and he could hear quite dis- 
tinctly Dr. Markham and Mary Ann wrangling together 
in the passage. 

His hope was that he snould find orc of tho cities un- 
occupied. 

He knew that very often the topmont room m a nouso 
was used only for the storage of lumbar, and boxes, and 
such-li»c 

Pausing at length before a small, ru lely-fittiug door, he 
stood hesitating whether to raise the latch or not. 

This state of indecision quickly passed away, and with 
all the secrecy he was master of, he slowly raised tho 
latch, then pushed the door open to the extent of about a 
couple of inches. ' 

IIo found at once that the attic was plunged in dark- 
ness. 

Placing his ear close to the edge of the door, he listened 
with great intentness. 

But no sound resembling the regular breathing of a 
sleeper reached him, and therefore he concluded that the 
room was empty. 

Boldly pushing open the door, he crossed the threshold. 

Before him ho could seo distinctly enough the small 
latticed window. 

He advanced towards it slowly, for although the place 
was dark, yet there came enough light through the win- 
dow to enable him to see that it was piled up with a mis- 
cellaneous assc-rtment of objects. 

Tlio window was reached without an alarm being 
given. 

lie opened it, and in another moment ge&s on the tiles. 

He crept forward witli as much rapidity as the nature 
of the place would allow of; and having in this way 
'passed over the reofs of about half a dozen houses, he 
paused, for he found himself at tho corner of a street that 
branched off from the main one. 

Further progress in that direction was impossible, and 
eo he resolved to carry out 'ms original intention of 
entering by one of the attic windows, and getting out. 

The present, however, was a very favourable oppor- 
tunity of disposing of the bundle of clothes, and he looked 
about him for a good place of concealment. 

He could think of nothing bettor than a chimney. 

So, crawling up the tiles, he stood npon the ridge ot 
the roof, and was then able to place his hand* up;;/ the 
top of the chimney. 

He had to use some degree of force to thrust th 3 
bundle down it, but be pushed it out of sight and was 
f content. 

“There,” ho said; “it won’t be long before that's 
found, but I shall bo far enough away by that time. 
There’ll be a smoke, too, in somebody's house when tho 
fire i lighted in tho morning, I shouldn't wonder.” 

Returning to the attic window, ho remained fer some 
time on the outside of it, listening, and wondering whe- 
ther to attempt to effect an entrance- or not. 

While he was yet undecided, ho suddenly caught sight 
«f a flash of light. 

He drew back at once, yet not so far as to prevent him 
from seeing that tho door leading into the attic ho was 
about to enter was thrown open, and : a man carrying a 
candle crossed the threshold. 

He was a thin, pale, sickly-looking fellow, and his - 
countenance, now that tho candle-light shone upon it, 
looked the colour of dirty white wax. 

The candle was in his left hand, and in his right was a 
bundle loo&ely tied up. 

He seemed in a great state of dread and slarm, and 
Dick noticed that his hand tremble-? excessively when ho 
deposited the bundle on the wretched little bed in or.a 
comer. 

Then, seating himself upon it, and placing the candle 
by his side, this man drew forth his handkerchief, and 
wiped his face. 

A being loosing more ill at ease it was scarcely fkxjibt* 
to find. 
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Mb dr.uht he coaid have assumed a different demeanour 
Oa i be liked to disguise liis own feelings ; but just then 
the man thought that no eye was upon him, and that 
there was no necessity for hypooisy. 

Dick continued to watch his movements with great 
interest, for although he had come np into the attic, 
which was furnished as a sleeping-chamber, yet he 
■'ho wed no signs of being about to retire to rest— -in fact, 
judging by the look of the bed, it would seem as though 
this man had got up, dressed himself, and then descended 
the stairs for the purpose of fetching the bundle. 

Having removed the perspiration from his ffce, he 
again put his hand into his pocket, and drew forth an- 
other object, which the next moment Dick perceived was 
a knife. 

He opt uw it quickly, and then it coold be seen that the 
blade wan very bright, and of about six or eight inches is 
fcugth. 

So tw — ButCK 
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This knife, open as it was, the man placed in the am 
of his apparel, and, as ho did so, a look of great ferocity 
overspread his disagreeable-looking countenance. 

His lips moved slightly, as though he was muttering 
something to himself. 

Then slowly rising to his feet, he took the candle and 
walked towards the door again. 

But he trembled so excessively in every limb that iee 
could scarcely put one leg before the other. 

He was evidently using the greatest of caution, tread 
ing all the time on tiptoe. 

No sooner did he leave the attic than Dick Turpin ap- 
proached the window. 

He drew his own conclusions from what he bad iust 
seen, and as he opened the attic window he muttered 

“ It seems to me very probable that not only eb&u I 
make my escape by entering this house, but rendei one o I 
ha inmatea a service as well” 
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He dtepped lightly un to the little dressing-table under- 
neath the window as he spoke, and from thews on to the 
floor. 

Half a dozen strides then took aim to the door, and, 
looking down the staircase, he could perceive the glimmer- 
ing of the light below him. 

These stairs were not carpeted, however, and as he had 
his heavy riding-boots on, it was rather difficult for Dick 
to descend with any degree of silence, yet by treading on 
his toes he managed admirably. 

On the next flight ho fonnd a carpet, and felt more re- 
assured. 

Leaning over the bannisters, he conid now see the form 
of the man below him. 

With one hand he was shading the lignt of the candle, 
while he made a long pause between every step. 

His countenance now looked more diabolical than ever, 
although it could be seen that he was suffering muoh from 
the agonies of fear and suspense. 

On the first floor he came to a halt, and Dick paused 
upon the staircase about half a dozen steps from the 
bottom. 

His body was effectually hidden by the angle of the 
staircase, though by leaning forward he could watch all 
the man’s movements with the greatest ease. 

The silence that prevailed in that house was something 
terrible, and it seemed to oppress the man Dick was 
watching greatly. 

But he moved towards one of the doors opening Irom 
the landing, and then, with trembling fingers, raised the 
latch. 

The door opened slowly, yielding to his touch, and by 
che manner in which it was done, Dick came to the con- 
elusion that this was not the first time he had gained ad- 
mittance to that chamber. 

Crossing the threshold, the man closed the door behind 
him, and was lost to view. 

But Disk almost with one bound sprang down the re- 
mainder of the staircase. 

Then hastily opening the door, he rushed into the room, 
and was just in time to hear a loud shriek and to see 
the man standing by the side of the bed with his arm up- 
lifted and with the knife glittering in his hand. 


CHAPTER DCCCXVI. 

DICK TURPIN RETURNS TO THE INN, AND PAILS TO PERCEIVE 
THE SIGNAL-LIGHT. 

The would-be murderer’s face was turned towards the 
door, which, to his horror, had beon flung open. 

The blow he was about to deliver was arrested — his arm 
was suspended in the air. 

Without au instant’s pause, Dick seized the man firmly 
by the back of his neck aud his wrist. 

“ Wretch,” he cried, “ you are foiled, and only just in 
time !” 

A loud shriek wa3 again heard, and something white 
rolled out from the other side of the bed. 

Diek turned his face in that direction, and caught sight 
of a very wonderful -looking night-cap. 

“ Murder,” said a voice — “ it’s murder ! Oh, police — 
police ! Where’s the police ?” 

She made a frantic dash into an adjoining room that 
appeared to be a dressing-room. 

Then flinging the window open, she renewed her 
cries. 

A little aged man raised himself in the bed, looking 
not a little confused and bewildered at these stranjje 
events. 

“ Here,” said Dick — “ here is the assassin ! Seize him' — 
nold him tightly whilo I go for assistance. He is harmless 
now.” 

He wrested the knife from the man’s trembling fingers 
while he spoke, and the man whose life he had fully in- 
tended to take seized him with a clutch that it would be 
quite useless to think of shaking off. 

Dick then hastily left the room and sped ^>wn the 
stairs. 

“Confound that woman!” he ejaculated. Wiist a 
dreadful uproar she’s creating ! All the neighbourhood 
will be roused, and I bhall be seized. However, I can’t 
leave this house too quickly — that’s certain.” 

He reached the front door in an inconceivable short 


space of time, and, unfastening it, flung it open and rtartw 
forth. 

But quite unexpectedly he met with an obstacle. 

No sooner had he crossed the threshold than he found 
himeelf clasped tightly by some one. 

“ Not so fast, my fine fellow !" said a voice. “ So it’» 
you, is it 2 It's no good struggling and kicking — I havt 
you 1” 

Diok then found that he had been so unfortunate as U 
run plump iuto the arms of a police officer, doubtless the 
one who had been set to watch a little lower down the 
street, and he had come there in consequence of tha 
woman’s cries. 

“ Pool !” said Dick, struggling to release himseU . *you 
make a mistake ; the culprit is upstairs, and, if you are not 
quick, will escape !” 

“ Oh, d — n you !” said the officer, who only held Dick 
all the tighter. 

Hasty footsteps could now be heard approaching from 
various directions, and Dick was justly apprehensive that 
he should be overpowered by numbers. 

It is true he could easily have cleared himself from 
the charge that was now made against him, but then there 
was the fearful risk that he might be recognised. 

Therefore, summoning up all his energies, hu struggled 
with the officer, and with a sudden wrench succeeded in 
releasing himself. 

So violent was the disengagement, that the officer went 
spinning round and round until, in some mysterious way, 
his legs got entangled with one another, and he fell head- 
long into the gutter. 

Dick darted round the corner and was out of sight in 
an instant. 

Some of those persons who were approaching gave him 
the chase, but they quickly abandoned it. 

Dick had seen enough of that quarter of the town, and 
so he troubled himself no further to ascertain wliat com- 
plexion affairs would assume. 

His thoughts in a moment reverted to the loss of hfs 
bonny mare Black Bess. 

She had escaped, he felt quite certain, but whether she 
was wounded or not he was by no means so certain. 

The question was, where should he find her ? 

Strangely enough the idea did not at first occur to him 
that the most natural and likely thing for her to do 
would be to make her way at full speed to the inn. 

But after a moment’s reflection he felt sure that this was 
what she had done. 

“ l hope none of the officers have followed her,” he 
said, “or we shall find ourselves in a serious fix. T am 
most certain she has gone, however, and the best thing I 
can do is to make my way back with what speed I can.” 

Dick looked about him, and, by the aspect of the sky, 
began to be apprehensive that he could not possibly re- 
turn at the appointed time. 

“ I will take a hackney-coach as far as I eau,” he mut- 
tered, “ and then walk the remainder of the distance ; 
but I fear there is no chance of my arriving there before 
daybreak; and yet if Black Bess returns riderless, who 
can tell what they may do — what danger may be incurred 
from anxiety on my account ?” 

Dick was thinking more of Maud than anyone else jHst 
then, and for her sake he was extremely anxious to get 
back, as he, well knew what a dreadful state o: alarm and 
dread she would be in until she saw him once again. 

Luckily a hackney-coach happened to roll by at thi* 
moment, and Dick entered it without delay, telling the 
man to drive him as far along the Oxford Road as lie 
thought proper. 

It was really quite a wonder that this vehicle happened 
to have a couple of tolerably good horses harnessed to it, 
and the oonsequence was that Dick made much better 
progress than he anticipated. 

Yet the darkness seemed gradually to be rolling away 
and before he had got half-way to his destination the new 
day had fairly dawned. 

Seeing this, Dick was almost in despi... . 

But it was impossible to urge the horses faster. 

Ho continued to ride until within quite a short distinct 
of Ealing Common. 

Then he alighted, and gave the coachman such a liberal 
fare as actually to extort words of thankfulness from hi> 
lips. 

Striking off acroas the fields, Dick made hi? way by 
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the feta feat possible route to the Tittle plantation at the 
pack of the Inn. 

Alr« ady it was tairly daylight, and from time so time 
he cast many anxious glances around him. | 

It was tolerably certain that Jack Marshall and hie 
officer* were somewhere in the neighbourhood; sad there- 
fore very necessary that he should use all oxrcumro-'o- 

tl0 By crossing the fields, however, bad keeping close to 
the hedges, he managed to remain out of sight. 

Without accident he reached at last the little plantation, 
and plunged into its depths with a feeling of great relief, 
for he felt confident no officers had watched his nove- 

The plantation, though dense, was small, and therefore 
a walk that only lasted a few minutes served to take him 
to the back of tho stable. 

He approached with great cautiousness, stopping every 
lew paces to listen. 

Presently, reaching a place where he could just obtain 
a view of the inn, he looked very anxiously at the window | 
at which the signal was to appear. 

From that distance, and in the daylight, it was no easy 
matter to discover whether the candle was burning there 

^Heshaded his eyes with his hands, and looked long and 

ea r?f S jlmn at last to the conclusion that the signal had 

*°Not knowing what had happened, and fearing, from the 
events that had recently occurred, that some disaster had 
oefallenhis friends, Dick crept closer and closer to the 
little door at the bank of the stable, feeling very undecided 
•a to what he should do next. 

A peaceful calm was all around him. 

•f o this he attached but little significance, as it might be 

ftav el* only a calmness of a deceptive character. 


CHAPTER DOCCXVIL 

lual Eire ABJUTES WITH HI3 CHARGE AT Till RESIDENCE 
OF THE TOUNG BARRISTER. 

"I am ready now — quite ready,” said Tom King, on the 
same evening, to Alice Whately. 11 You will come now, 
and I will in a short time place you under the care of one 
who, I hope, will always act the part of a true protector to 
you.” 

“ I am ready, too,” said the young girl, quickly, and in 
tones of gladness. 

But immediately afterwards her feelings underwent a 
change, and tears sparkled in her eyes. 

She had to bid farewell to those who had so greatly 
befriended her— to the only persons, indeed, who had 
turned a sympathising ear to her sad story. 

She had been so long accustomed to the rigours and 
cruelties of people at the asylum that kindness now 
seemed to melt her heart at once. 


f*l eyes fixed upon the proceedings of the officers, and 
they did not venture to go forth until he had assured 
them that the coast was clear, and that it was perfectly 
safe to do so. 

Then, with as much rapidity as possible, they sought 
the stable, led out the horse, and mounted. 

Tom King piaced the young girl on the saddle behind 
him in such a manner that she could hold herself securely 
on by clasping him round the waist, while, at the same 
time, it left his hands free to guide the horse, or be pre- 
pared for any emergency that might arise. 

He urged nis horse at once into a gallop, and the rapid 
strokes of the animal’s hoofs upon the road made conversat- 
ion almost an impossibility. 

An ri it was designedly that this was done, for Tom was 
in no humour to speak. 

It was easy for anyone to see that his spirits wf re very 
much depressed— there was a weariness in all his tonos 
and movements. 

And so, almost in perfect silence, the journey to London 
was performed. 

Tom King drew his hat down closely over his features, 
and, by great good fortune, escaped either an encounter 
with the officers or the attention of anyone. 

Upon gaining London, Tom King, of course, began to 
look about him more warily. 

But he saw nothing to excite his alarm. 

He then asked something that he had hitherto for- 
gotten, and that was the address of the young barrister. 

“ I cannot give it to you,” said the young girl, “ but 1 
can directyou to it. It is one of those streets not fai 
from the Temple, that leads from the Strand down to the 
river Thames. The house is old-fashioned and curiously 
built ; it canuot be mistaken for any other— at least, I 
have been told so, aud 1 have a sketch of it, so that 1 
should nol fail to know it agaiu.” 

Wilh this assurance Tom King was content and 
OLce turned his horses head towards the Strand— 
not then, as now, a busy, bustling thoroughfare, but one 
in which the houses lay few and far between. 

“ That’s the street,” said the young girl at length, and 
’ Tom King immediately turned down it. 

“Go slowly,” she said, “aud I will point out the 
) house.” 

It was reached in a few moments. 

, It was built at the lower end of the street — that is to 
i say, nearest to the river. 

Upon gazing upon it, the breast of the young girl was 
filled with emetion. 

Slowly Tom descended from his steed, and assisted her 
, also to alight. 

But Alice clung to him, half in tears and half in 
r sobs. 

1 “ I cannot go to him — indeed I cannot,” she faltered — 

“it seems so very, very strange! Now that the last 
[ moment has come my courage fails me !” 

It was no easy task for Tom to speak words of consola- 
tion and encouragement under these circumstances ; but 


After all, the lesson, though a very hard one, could not 
oe without producing beneficial results. 

Henceforth she would always know the value of happi- 
ness. 

Like good health, those only cau appreciate it who 
have lost it. 

Some little delay therefore took place before she could 
tear herself away from these new acquaintances, and yet 
who, owing to the strange circumstances under which 
they had been brought together, seemed to have as much 
slaim upon her as the oldest friends. 

p You must excuse the mode of transit,” said Tom 
King, apologising with a sickly smile ; “ but the fact is, 
it is the only one at our dLposal ; aud there is this ad- 
vantage connected with it, that you will quickly reach 
four destination.” 

“ Make no cxcusos, pray,” said the young girl, earnestly ; 
“to you indeed, above all thu rest, do I fee' myself most 
indebted.” 

She clasped nis hands tightly in her own wnile she 
■poke. 

Tom King wan too overcome by emotion to Bay any- 
thing fnrther, aud balieving that the parting, if prolonged, 
would only be the more paiofuL he took the opportunity 
to lead her away from the inu. 

Ton Davis was playing the part o 1 scout His ’.atdi- 


he tried his best. 

“It is but natural that you should think thus,” he 
replied ; “ 1 fully expected it. Bat I suppose Mr. Spencer 
does not live in this house by himself ?” 

“ Oh, no, no,” was the reply — “ he only occupies two 
rooms here !” 

“ Then there must be a landlady— tho woman of the 
house. Have you ever heard him speak of her ?” 

“ Oh, yes, often— often ! Mrs. Weaver. Norman told 
me of her, and always spoke in terms of the highest 
praise.” 

“ That will do, then,” said Torn King, quite suddenly ; 
*' we shall get over the difficulty now.” 

“ In what way ?” she asked, timidly. “ What shall you 
do?” 

“You will see. We will knock at the door, and ask 
for this Mrs. Weaver. You shall remain with her ror a 
short time to recover your self-possession, whilo I ■ ■ — ” 

“ Well, what will you do ?” 

u I will ascend to Mr. Spencer’s room and prepai e him 
for your unexpected arrival.” 

Even now the young girl trembled and snrank back. 

But Tom overcame her diffidence by taking hold oi taw 
hand and drawing it beneath his arm. 

*• i this way he led her elose to the door of the tea m 
[ anu tbuu knocked sharply for admission. 
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The hoar was rather a late one. and therefore some 
moments -“lapsed before the summons was regarded. 

Then the door was opened, and there appeared upon 
the threshold a tall, portly woman, with silvery hau and 
a pleasant countenance. 

In tones which harmonisea .veil with her appearance 
•he inquired their business. 

“ 1 believe,” said Tom, “ that a young barrister named 
Spencer resides here?” 

“ Yes, sir, yon are quite right— Mr. Norman Spencer. 

fl o ” 

“ This young lady,” interrupted Tom, “ia e particular 
and dear friend o* ^'s. He little expects her appearance 
now, and therefore I wish to prepare him for the visit. 
Will you, then, take charge of her while I make my way 
tc Mr. Spencer’s room ?” 

But tears started to tnr good woman’s eyes, and she 
•eemed scare, ly less agitated ic* a Norman himself might 
have been. 

“Why, bless and save us, is it really so? Yes, it— yon 
must be " 

“ Yes,” said Tom, “ yw will quickly come to an under- 
standing with each other ; ana, as time is precious, in the 
meanwhile kindly inform me how 1 shall find my way to 
Mr. Spencer’s room." 

‘ Ascend the staircase,” said Mrs. Weaver — “that lamp 
will enable you to see your way. Knock at the first door 
you come to on your right band." 

“ On the first floor ?” 

“Yes.” 

This was enough. 

Without another word, Tom strode hurriedly along the 
passage, and ascended the stairs. 

Coming quickly to the door that had been described to 
him, be knocked softly at it with bis knuckles 

A pleasant, cheery voice immediately cried : 

“ Come in 1” 

Tom opened the door and entered, as requested. 

The apartment was only dimly lighted. 

On the table a lamp was burning ; but it was covered 
with a very large, conical-shaped shade, that cut ofl 
almost all the rays of light that would have been disperseu 
about the room, and reflected them upon the table. 

Yet, although the room appeared to be in semi- 
obscurity, Tom was able to make out that its walls were 
lined with books, snd that the table was loaded with 
papers. 

He saw, too, the form of a young man of noble and 
commanding beauty, but whose stooping shoulders and 
pallid face showed too close an application to study. 

Upon Totn’e entrance, he rose to his ieet, and looked 
inquiringly at tis visitor. 

“ 1 am a stranger to you," said Tom, bowing stiffly and 
•peaking In cold and measured acceuts, “ yet 1 am not 
aware that that will matter. I am merely a messenger, 
and yet the bearer ol most important tidings.” 

“Indeed, sir ! You speak mysteriously." 

“ 1 do not wish to keep up any mystery, believe me, and 
yet I don’t wash to come direct to my subject." 

“ Perhaps it would be better,” said the barrister, who 
seemed either not pleased with the appearance of his 
visitor, or angry at having been disturbed from his 
studies. 

“ Well, then,” Tom said, “ tell me whether you re- 
member tho name of Whately ? Oh, you start ! It is of 
one who bears that name that I come to speak.” 

“ What — oh, what is it ?” said the young man, pressing 
his hands tightly over his heart — “ what — oh, what is it ? 
Do not keep me any longer in suspense 1 Tell me — do 
tell me 1 If ’’ 

“Prepare yourself tor a great shock,” said Tom ; “bet 1 
the tidings I bear are tno.e ot joy and not sorrow.” ' 

“ Is it — ia it—” gasped the young man ; but he was 
unable to finish his sentence. 

“ It ia oi Alice Whately that I am about to speaag-said 
iom. 

He was interrupted with a sham cry, and Mas young 
barrister sank baeK lute his chair. 

“Let me implore y<»u,' he cried, “to tell me ail you 
have to communicate <>1 Alice Whately in as few words as 
you can! She disappeared most mysteriously more than 
twelve mouths ago, and, although I have used every vttort, 

I hav« sever been able to find her since." j 


OHAPTEB DOCCXVIII. 

TOM KING HAS AN INTERESTING INTERVIEW WITH NORUAX 
SPENCER. 

Tom King at this moment drew a chair up to the table 
and seated himsell in L in such a position that he was 
able to look keenly into the countenance of the young 
man before him. 

•* Before I satisfy you.” he continued, “ let me know is 
what relation you stood to Mis? Alice Whately ?” 

The pale cheek of the student flushed slightly as he 
answered : 

“Chance threw us into each other's society. We 
learned to love each other, and she promised to be my 
wife. There you have in a tew words everything.” 

Tom nodded. 

“1 bad understood such was the case ; but explain how 
it wao when you learned that she had disappeared that 
you did not disccvci her whereabouts ?’’ 

“ That’s s long story to begin,” he said. *' Before 1 tell 
you, answer me one or two questions.” 

“ Well, say on." 

“ Have voa seen Miss Alice Whately ?" 

“ Yes.” 

'' Recently ?” 

“ Yes” 

“ Don’t be so laconic — have some pity ; you see hew 
dreadfully this agitates me. I did not know 1 wax so 
weak.” 

He leaned his head upon his hands as he spoke. 

“ Is she well ?’’ he continued. 

“ I can say yes to that also. And now tell me, if you 
will, how it was you learned of her disappearance?” 

“Well, then,” said the young man. hesitatingly, “yon 
must know that the attachment between myself and Mias 
Alice Whately was, to call things by their right naires, * 
clandestine one — neither her mother nor her father-in-law 
knew anything about it.” 

“ So I believe," said Tom King. 

“Well, then, we had agreed to keep it secret for Sumo 
time longer owing to my position, I was struggling 
hard for a livelihood ; now 1 am literally overwhelmed 
with busiuesa and I may, without egotism or vanity, con- 
fess that, by great good tortune, I now occupy a promi- 
nent position in my profession.” 

“ 1 rejoice to hear it," said Tom King ; “ but T fear you 
have purchased it at a high price.” 

“ How so?” 

“ By the loss of your health and bodily vigour." 

“ I have kept at it too closely, 1 am well aware of that ; 
but 1 did it in order that 1 might drown thought. It is 
only by keeping myselt constantly employed that I have 
been enabled to retain my calmness in the least.” 

“ 1 don’t wonder at it. And now to the point 
again.” 

“ 1 see, you are determined to hear all. Well, then, 
when 1 parted with Miss Whately it was agreed uj>on 
between u.< that we should continue a correspondence 
with each other. Alter a time, however, all letters 
ceased, and, although I wrote repeatedly, 1 could get no 
reply. 

“ This was just about the time of Mrs. Whately’a death, 
or, to speak more correctly, just after it. 

“ Wondering at such strange conduct, I went at last to 
Morton Park, which, as you may be aware, was a residence 
of the Wbately’s. 

“1 sent in my name, and was ushered into the 
presence of Mr. Lucas. 

“ I thought that he regarded me with an expression of 
mingled suspicion and hatred. I requested to see Misa 
vVtatelv, and he inquired, in a calm voice, what was uy 
business. 

“ I said that concerned her alone. 

“• Well, then,’ he replied, ‘I have to inform you of 
something that 1 thought you knew already. Most un- 
fortunately, Miss Whately has tuK-n ner mother’s death 
very deeply to heart — in fact, her sorrow was beyond ex- 
pression, aud uow, 1 grieve to say, her intellects are totter- 
ing under the shock.’ 

“ This was dreadful news indeed. Mr. Lucas continued 
to speak in these calm, placid tones. 

M 4 1 thought it best to be explicit,’ he said. 4 Her con- 
dition has given me the greatest uneasiness, and I have 
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thready called in the mo«t celebrated physicians to see 
her. Tmy &U shook their heads, and fear the case is 
hopeless. They madi many inquiries as to whether 
insanity had ever been known before in her family, but 1 
was unable to give the information.’ 

“ ‘ Insanity !’ I exclaimed. ‘ Surely you do not mean to 
tell me that Miss Whately is reaily mad ?’ 

“ ‘ It grieves me deeply to say such is indeed the case,’ 
he replied, ' and the physicians are unanimous in saying 
that the only chance am has of recovering lies in complete 
quiet and seclusion. As time wears on, she may then over- 
,-ome this terrible malady — at any rate, it is the only 
thing that offers even the ghost of a chance. So you see 
that, let yonr business be what it may, it is imnossim 
loi you to p*>e her.’ 

“ 1 was so stunned and bewildered by this intelligence 
that 1 can scarcely remember the remainder of the inter- 
view. 

“For once my usual presence ot mind deserted me- I 
was overcome with angulsn. 

“ Alice a maniac 1 The very thought was horrible in 
the extreme ; but as 1 pondered over tL« whole affair, 1 
began to think that it was not altogether unreasonable or 
anlikely that she should sorrow so deeply, and that it 
should nave such an effect upon her delicate, sensitive 
frame. 

*' But then 1 considered that it was but temporary, and 
In a very short time all trace of the attack would dis- 
appear. 

" In this hope 1 indulged for some time. Mr. Lucas 
Informed me that it was necessary to confine her to her 
own chamber. She was only led forth at stated intervals, 
and then no one was allowed to see her. 

“1 contented myself with continually inquiring after 
her, and thought that, as the physicians had prescribed it, 
all was lor the best, yet 1 clung to the hope that if she 
could but have seen me it would have gone far towards 
restoring her scattered senses. 

" Would indeed that 1 had bee n resolute, but 1 allowed 
the chance to pass by. 

“ The accounts 1 continually received were favourable in 
the extreme, until, all at once, 1 was completely prostrated 
by the unanticipated intelligence that her madness had 
taken a most violent and dangerous form, and that it had 
become no longer practicable or safe to keep her at 
Morton Park, and that under the advice of the phy- 
sicians, she had been removed to a private lunatic asylum, 
where her disease had been well studied aud was 
thoroughly understood, and where she would have a 
better chance of recovery than elsewhere. 

"Can you sir,” said the young barrister, with deep 
leeiing — “ can yon imagine what were my sensations upon 
receipt of this news r 

" l war. like a madman myself, and committed a 
thousand acts ot extravagance. 

" 1 remember Mr. Lucas saying to me : 

" ‘ 1 trust, sii, that as 1 have treated you confidentially 
yon will keep this affair as great a secret as you can. It 
would indeed be most unfortunate lor Alice should any 
report of her actual condition gain circulation. 1 shall 
give ont that she is travelling on the Coutiuent, and hope 
continually tor her restoration to her senses, otherwise it 
might materially interfere with her prospects in life.’ 

11 Reluctantly 1 promised to keep secret, and so we 
separated. 

‘ Then it seems that Mr. Lucas had a quarrel with one 
of the servants — one who, to a certain extent, he had 
taken into his confidence. 

“ The fellow presumed npon his knowledge, and 
determined to try what power he had over his master. 

“ Mr. Lucas indiguantly turned him forth. 

“ With this tact 1 was not made acquainted until after- 
wards. . 

The man sought me out, and came to me, saying : 

“ ‘ Mr. Spencer, you have been teartully imposed upon 
by my master, Mr. Lucas. Oh, poor dear Miss Ah. e — 
poor dear Miss Alice !' 

"‘What is it?’ 1 exclaimed, in great excitement—' 1 whsk 
is it you are telling uie ?’ > 

“ ‘ It is given out that she is mad,' continued the man, 
‘but it Is nothing of the kind ’ 1 have certain knowledge 

that the wnoie is an ntainous plot on Mr. Lucas's part, in 
order to get the whole of the property into his «vd 
hands ! He has either had her made away with ot shut 


np in some lonely, out-of-the-way place, where she 
cannot escape, and where no one can get to her !’ 

“ ‘ Impossible!' 1 exclaimed. ‘You are traducing your 
.tester 1 What motive could he have had for such 
•onduct ?' 

“ 1 The love of gain, sir,’ he replied. * He married Mrs. 
Whately for her money, and then was bitterly disap- 
pointed to discover afterwards that everything belonged 
to Alice except an annuity, which died with her mother. 
Now, yon see, as the heiress is out of the way, he comes 
in ior everything. He pretends to hold it in trust, but he 
uses everything as though entirely his own ; and if you 
try, you can easily obtain confirmation of my words.’ 

“ I promised to inquire into so serious a matter, aud the 
first thing I elucidated by my inquiries was that he had 
quarrelled with his master, aud had been discharged, 
therefore I ceased to attach any importance to his com- 
munication, believing it to be made out of malice 
only. 

" And from that time to this I have never been able to 
see Alice, and scarcely to hear of her. 

" I have been to Mr. Lucas twice or thrice. He always 
has received me with the greatest urbanity, and always 
seemed deeply affected whenever the name of Alice was 
mentioned. 

"One day I called and found he was engaged. 

" To my surprise, however, he came out to see me, and 
said: 

“‘lam aware how deep an interest you feel in my 
daughter’s uufortunate condition ; and just at the present 
time a couple of physicians happen to be present who 
have just seen her, and who will give you their impartial 
opinion respecting her case.’ 

" I was anxious in the extreme to see these two phy- 
sicians, and was introduced to a couple of plainly-dressed, 
gentlemanly-looking men. 

“ In a few words, Mr. Lucas made them acquainted with 
who 1 was, and requested them to speak respecting Alice 
before ce as they would if 1 was not present. 


CHAPTER DOCCXDL. 

rOM KING BID'S NORMAN SPENCER AND ALICE FAREWELL. 

" The physicians smiled, and looked very serious. The 
senior one spoke : 

We — that is, Dr. Templeton and my self — much regret 
what we have to say ; but the fact is. Miss Whately’s case 
has taken an unfavourable turn, and it may be requisite to 
keep her for a considerable time longer under restraint. 
She is in receipt ot every care and attention, and, if re- 
covery is possible, rest assured it will take place. By Mr. 
Lucas’s request, we are giving tne case almost our exclu- 
sive attention.’ 

" 1 bowed, but could not speak, for my throat swelled 
up and ached just then as it does now.” 

The young barrister was silent for a moment or two, 
and then he resumed : 

“ In short, however, the physicians gave me to under- 
stand that her lunacy was very serious, and probably 
would continue during ner life. 

“ You can scarcely imagine what a shock this gave me ; 
1 verily believe that her death would not nave caused me 
so great a pang. 

“1 had no more to say, and so I left, and that is all that 
has happened since. 

“ I have mourned for her as i should mourn for one whs 
bad departed this life. 

“ But now you say you have seen her, and that etu 
is well” 

“ She is well,” said Tom King ; “ but you must expect 
to see a great alteration in her appearance, tit ill, I 
believe her heart to be wholly and entirely yours, and one 
object of my visit was to ascertain whether your affections 
‘or her bad undergone any change.” 

“ Change ?" echoed the young man, excitedly. “ They 
C nn never change ! Why do you find meat this midnight 
houi poring over these documents when, l assure you, 
there is not the .east necessity for me to perform thh- 
labour myself ? Why do you find me the shadow of 
what 1 on 04 was ? It is because my grief at her lo~s has 
been ooasaming me.” 

“ The®, in that case,” said Tom, cautiously, “ with • 
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fortune, or without, you would be equally ready to make 
her your bride ?" 

“Without — without!" said the young man. “It is 
herself, not her wealth, that I love ; and now there is no 
uecessity, for, by my industry, I am in receipt of a very 
large income indeed!” 

“ Then," said Tom King, “ prepare yourself for a 
•urprise.” 

Mr. Spencer regarded him fixedly. 

“ The story,” Tom began, “ that was to. 1 you by that 
servant was the truth. Miss WliaUly never mad — 
no more mad than you and I are at this present moment ; 
the whole was a base and hideous plot upon Mr. Lucas’e 
part, and his object was to obtain the whole of her estates. 
He paid the keepers of the so-called lunatic asylum very 
largely, and they, being won ovor to his interests, kept 
Miss Whately a wretched prisoner there, declaring, on 
their honour as physicians, that she was insane.” 

The young man bounded to his feet with a wild cry 
thrilling from his lips. 

“ What is this you tell me ? A plot — a falsehood ? JSTot 
insane? Oh, how egrcgiously I have been duped !” 

“ You have indeed,” sard Tom. “ I wonder that, with a 
man of your penetration, Mr. Lucas could Lave succeeded 
so easily ; but, then, with admirable skill, he chose the 
Burest meanS'Of hoodwinking you." 

“ That’s it— that’s it ! And yet I have been greatly to 
olame. I shall never forgive myself !” 

“Sit down a little while,” said Tom, “and recover 
your composure ; there is no need whatever for this excite- 
ment. I am happy to say that Miss Whately’s danger is 
over.” 

“ Then ehe is free ?” 

“ She is.” 

“ How, then, has she recovered her liberty ?” 

“ I, by the aid of two friends of mine, took the law into 
my own hands and liberated ner.” 

“ Then, sir, let me pour out my heartfelt thanks to you, 
and while I do so I cannot help envying you what you 
have done— it should have been performed by myself, and 
by no other.” 

“ That’s a natural feeling,” said Tom ; “ but be content 
that she is at last restored to you.” 

“Restored to me ?’’ 

“Yes. I, having set her free, requested her to tell her 
history, in order that I might advise her how to act, for 
she was in dire perplexity, as to return to Mr. Lucas’s 
would have been injudicious in the extreme, and, naturally, 
•he shrank from seeking you out." 

“ But she should have come to me at once !" he cried, 
enthusiastically. 

“ But supposing in the meantime you had changed,” 
said Tom — “ and such things have been known ore now — 
what a pang it would have cost her had she visited you 
then.” 

“ It would — it would.” 

“ And,” he continued, “ except you, she has not a single 
relative in the wide world — she is wholly dependent upon 
you, and I trust that you will never betray her confi- 
dence.” 

“ Never — never.” 

“ As you are a lawyer,” said Tom King, “ it would be 
presumptuous on my part were I to attempt to advise you 
how to act in this matter. Of course you know what 
legal forms should be gone through ; yet, as a friend, I 
would give you a little advice. Let your first step be to 
make Alice your wife ; you will then nave full control over 
her ; and after that, commence your proceedings against 
Mr. Lucas, and have him well punished for his atrocious 
crime.” 

“ I will — I will. But I can’t think of him now— at 
least, nnt until I have seen Alice.” 

“You shall see her,” said Tom King. “I will «xdl 
her.” 

He went to the door as he spoke. 

But Mr. Spencer followed closely in his steps. 

Tom had not to raise his voice to a very high pitch to 
make Alice hear him. 

She was standing on the landing outside. 

In a moment she was clasped in her lover’s arms. 

Tom felt that it would be wrong for him to be the 
spectator of such a meeting as that was, and therefore, 
un perceived, he stota away, aud silently crept down the 
•tairoaee. 


In the hall below he met Mrs. Weaver. 

“ You understand the position of that young couple 
upstairs, ” he said. “ Take Miss Whately under your pro- 
tection until to-morrow, and then, at the aarliest hour, 
she will be married to Mr. Spencer.” 

At this moment Tom heard a voice calling upon him, 
but he made no reply. 

Steps could be heard descending the staircase. 

It was the young barrister descending. Perhaps Alice 
was coming too. 

No doubt their intention was to pour out their thanks 
over again. 

The parting, Tom felt, could not but be painful in the 
extreme — at least, to him, and therefore he wished to 
avoid it as far as possible. 

Disregarding the young man’s approach, and brushing 
past Mrs. Weaver, ho reached the front door and opened 
it. 

With one bound, he crossed the pavement, and placed 
himself by the side of his steed. 

Ere he could mount, however, he was rapidly seized by 
a powerful hand, and a voice cried : 

“ Help — help — help, all of you ! A highwayman— a 
highwayman ! A hundred pounds reward !" 

Tom wheeled round suddenly, and by an effort of 
strength endeavoured to free himself from the detaining 
grasp. 

But the hold was too firmly taken. 

His adversary was a tall and exceedingly muscular 
man. 

It was just at this moment that Mr. Spencer appeared 
on the doorway. 

Seeing Tom assaulted, and struggling in the hands of 
some one, he at once ioined in the struggle, of course 
taking Tom’s part, for then he knew not who he 
was. 

With ono well-planted and vigorously-dealt blow the 
young barrister laid the police officer prostrate. 

Ye*, in gasping tones, the man cried out : 

“ A highwayman — a highwayman ! A hundred pounds 
reward ! 3eize him — seize him ! It’s Tom King, the 
highwayman !" 

The loud cries that he had uttered had reached the e&ra 
of many persons. 

The neighbourhood showed symptoms of being 
aroused. 

The sound of hurrying footsteps could be heard. 

Tom King turned round to the young man who had 
just rendered him this essential service. 

“ I must thank you for what you have done,” he said, 
“ and yet I bitterly regret it.” 

“ Regret it ? — why ?” 

“Because you have laid yourself open to a serious 
charge, if this man chooses to bring it against you, for 
what he says is true. I confess that I am Tom King, the 
highwayman.” 

The barrister fairly staggered back in his great sur- 
prise. 

He could scarcely believe the words that had juat (Mien 
upon his ears. 

“You — you,” he said — “ you a highwayman ? Impos- 
sible !" 

“ It is true,” said Tom, “ and I say it without boasting ; 
but, without me and my comrades, Alice would still be 
languishing a prisoner in the miserable cell at the 
asylum.” 

“ Quick, then, my good friend," said the young bar- 
rister, “ for so you have shown yourself to be to me. No 
matter what you may have been to anyone else, I know 

ou not as a highwayman. You have never played • 

ighwayman’s part to me, and therefore I say loos to your 
own safety, and I will assist you to the best of my 
power." 

“ No— no !" eaid Tom King. “ I am against all the 
world, and all the world is against me. It’s long odds, 
but the struggle has been a hard and a long one, and is 
not over yet. Leave me to fight out my own battle, and 
do not give me cause for regret by mixing yourself up 
with me — it might cause your ruin. Farewell !” 

With these words, Tom King sprang upon his horse's 
bade, and wheeled round suddenly. 

Several people had collected, wondering what was 
matter. 

But before they could make up their minds how to act. 
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Tom plungec his spurs deeply into his horse’s flanks, and 
set off at a furious gallop. 

In a few moments he was ont of sight. 

But it was not nntil London was left behind that ne 
anew rein. 

Could anyone have ^aned into his countenance, it wemld 
have beer seen that its expression was unusually sad. 

All his vivacity was gone. 

He did not seem even to have energy eaonph to 
control his steed. J 

Gradually it slackened its speed, and, guided by its own 
Instinct alone, turned its head homewards. 

Borne time elapsed before Tom found this out, and when 
he made the discovery he murmured : 

“ Well — well, perhaps it’s best so. To-night I don’t 
feel in the humour for an adventure. I could ntst enter 
into one with the least spirit, therefore the consequences 
mteht be fatal to me. And yet what matters it ? Well — 
well, I will cling to life yet.” 

So saying, he slightly accelerated his horse’s motion, 
and, some hours before he was expected, arrived iu the 
plantation at the back of the Three Spiders Inn. 


CHAPTER DCCCXX. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK AND CLAUDE DUVAL MEET WITH 

AN ECCENTRIC TRAVELLER ON TIIE WINDSOR ROAD. 

It was on the same night that Claude Duval and Sixteen- 
String Jack, according to arrangement, also left the inn 
with the intention of trying their fortunes on the high- 
road. 

Turpin and Tom King, they knew, had both taken the 
road to London, so that it left them free to choose three 
others. 

There was the road leading to Windsor, and which 
generally was pretty well travelled, and, after a short dis- 
cussion, the two highwaymen agreed that they would 
take this direction. 

Accordingly they made their way down tc the river- 
side, and crossed over at the nearest point. 

The road was then straight before them. 

*' Itiseucha long while," said Claude Duval, “since 
we have done anything on this road, and the chances are 
ten to one against our meeting with any of our old foes ; 
they will think we are not sufficiently audacious to ven- 
ture on this highway, which properly enough may be 
called the royal road.” 

“ Well, I suppose it may," replied Jack, “for the King 
and the rest of them often travel along it I hope we 
shall only be so lucky as to meet with a good booty.” 

“ So do 1. Adventures I have had in plenty, and now 
should be very glad to come across something of a more 
profitable description.” 

“ I am just in the same humour, sc it’e likely we snail 
get on very well. How much further do you intend to 
go before you pull up ?” 

“ Oh, Borne distance further yet ! I think we cannot go 
too far away from Ealing.” 

“I am quite convinced of that," was the reply, -and 
if yon had agreed to stop here, I should have urged you 
to proceed further.” 

A feeling of the greatest unanimity therefore prevailed 
between the two. 

They trotted on rapidly, but Sixteen-String Jack 
seemed to take no pleasure in sustaining a conversa- 
tion. 

He would drop off into a surly, taciturn mood, and more 
than once Claude had to repeat his questions before he 
could obtain attention. 

“What is it that troubles you, and makes you so ab- 
sent-minded, Jack ?” he said, at length. “ If you oon- 
tinue in this humour, I am afraid that it will be but a 
light booty we shall carry back to-night ” 

“Very likely," said Jack, giving himself a good shake, 
as though he should thereby relieve himself of the fit of 
depression that had to all appearamej come over 
him 

“ But you have not told me what it is,” said UUude. 
“ Why not tell me the cause of your uneasiness ? ’ 

“Well, I don’t mind if I do, Claude. We have been 
old pals for a long time, and ought to be able to confer 
together." 

“Q,uite right. Now, then, as to the cause cf your 
trouble. Is it about the police officers ?" 


“ Oh, no— not at all, and I had not thought of them " 

“ What is it, then ?” 

“ The shadow.” 

“ Oh !" 

After uttering this exclamation, Claude subsided into 
eilence. 

“It’s that which baffles and bewilders me,”, continued 
Sixteen-String Jack. “ Try as I will, I can come to nc 
reasonable conjecture concerning it, and I am afraid that 
you cannot assist ne.” 

“ I cannot. The mystery is to me quite as inexplicable 
»« to you.” 

“Yet surely some day it will be cleared up?” 

“ Possibly,” said Claude. “ I should be glad to know 
just a little more about it than I do. It is no pleasant 
thing to think about.” 

“You are right enough there, and, strive as I will, 1 
cannot divert my thoughts from it long together. I 
wonder if there is any truth in the general belief that 
the app arauce of anything of this kind forebodes mis- 
fortune.” 

“No, no — I should think not. For my own part, I 
should try to arrive at a rational solution of it.” 

“ So should I.” 

“ And I’ll tell you what it is, Jack — to-morrow night, so 
far as I can see, we shall all be together at the inn. We 
can arrange to stop, and perchance the shadow may ap- 
pear. If it does ” 

“Well, if it does?” 

“ Why, Jack, we will follow it. We will try, first ot 
all, to make out where it comes from : and, if we cannot 
d' that, we will follow it, and endeavour to see where it 
goes to.” 

“ Agreed !” said Jack. “ It would have been tried be- 
fore this but for the important affairs we have had in 
hand.” 

“ I know that. Has it been seen again ?” 

“Not that I know of. Tom Davis has not mentioned 
the subject.” 

“ It is indeed most singular,” said Claude, musingly. 
“ There was no object in the room which could throw a 
shadow at all resembling that, and if there was, how 
could it move along as it evidently did ?” 

“ That is what passes my comprehension,” said Six- 
teen-String Jaafc. “and ” 

Claude suddenly interrupted him. 

“ Hark !” he said. “ Some one comes." 

Jack checked his steed in a moment, and listened. 

They could then hear some one coming along the road 
towards them. 

His horse was only going at an easy rate, and the rider 
was amusing himself by singing snatches of various 
popular ballads. 

“ We will try him,” said Claude. “ He seems to me as 
much like one of the court gallants as anybody. If he is, 
we will strip him of all his due feathers. ’ 

“We will. Get your pistols ready, then, and as soon 
as he is abreast with us ride out." 

The highwaymen took up their quarters, and remained 
motionless as statues. 

The traveller, doubtless little suspecting tnat any one 
was lying in wait for Lira, came trotting along in the 
same easy style, continuing to burst out every now and 
then into the fragments of a song. 

He soon came near enough for the ambushed highway- 
men to catch sight of him, and then they saw that he 
was attired in a very fashionable costume indeed. 

Immediately after this they rode out, and, presenting 
their pistols at him, bade him deliver. 

At the same time, Claude, by a skilful movement of tba 
rein, stopped his horse. 

The traveller seemed by no means disconcerted by th*a 
encounter — in fact he must have been amused rather that 
otherwise, lO - he placed his hands to his side and laughed 
heartily. 

“ What do you say, gentlemen — deliver ? Aha ! that’s 
good, upon my word — it’e the best jcke I’ve had to-night 
Deliver i pray what shall I deliver to you ?” 

“ Your money, jewels, watch — any valuables you may 
have about you,” said Claude, sternly. “We are not in 
the humour to be trifled with, and if you are merry we 
are not.” 

“ Good again,” said the traveller. “ You are welcome 
to all you can find about ma. Aha ! that’s the joke. Yo* 
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see, I’ve been in rather good company to-night— the beet 
of company, and to prove it, why, yon see, they have 
stripped me of everything I’ve got. Well, what’s, it mat- 
ter ? Hartshorn is a very good :*Uow, and I’ll maintain it 
against everybody ; but if I play cards in his honae 
9 gain, or rattle a dice box, may 1 be skinned !” 

•‘All this is nothing to us,” said Claude Duval. “Once 
more, will yon give u« "hat yon have, or will yon com- 
pel ue to take it? We shall be rather rouirh about it, 
yon may depend." 

“ Oh, take it — taKe it,” said the stranger, good- 
humouredly; “you are heartily welcome to all you can 
find. I said that before, didn’t I? If not, I meant it — 
that’s all the same. Didn’t you understand me ? We’ve 
had a little play to-night, and, by gad ! I kept losing and 
losing till they won everything I had got, and took some 
oote! as well. Aha ! But what does it signify to me ? 
But I’m plucked this time. 

“Oh, heedtose youth, beware, 

For gambling is a snare. 

If you play '* 

tt Stop your siugiug,” said Claude. “ I ve heard enough 
of it.” 

“ You’re complimentaiy 1” 

“ Oh no, not at all ; but will you give me your word 
)f honour as a genJenian that what you say is true ?" 

“ Of course I will." 

“ Then we are to understand that you have been play- 
ing and have emptied your pockets, and that is why you 
cake your meeting with us so easy ?” 

“Precisely, my goo 1 fellow — you’vo hit the right nail 
on the head this time, if you never accomplished that 
feat in your life before. And after this little explanation, 
suppose we bid adieu to each other ? Good-night! Aha! 
It’s a joke !” 

So saying, this rather ecceutrio individual touched his 
horse with the spur and set off at a canter. 

Our two friends made no attempt whatever to hinder 
his departure. 

“ Well, I hope we are not to take that for a sample of 
the kind of luck we are going to meet with to-night,” 
said Claude Duval. 

“ So do I,” replied Jack, “ though it’s rather an odd 
affair. How coolly he took it, to be sure !” 

“ Very coolly indeed ! It is pretty certain that what 
money he has lost will not inconvenience him in the 
least. 

“ Oh yes, that’s tolerably certain, and I only feel sorry 
that he should have been deprived of it by a lot of gam- 
blers. I daresay, if the truth was known, he was robbed 
of it.” 

“ Likely enough. But never mind, he’s passed ; let us for- 
get him. Forward, once more. Perhaps if we get farther 
jn along the road we shall meet with something better 
worth our while.” 

“ That’s very likely,’’ was the reply, “ and I only hope 
we shall.’’ 


CHAPTER DCCCXXI. 

THE HIGHWAYMEN TURN THE ACCIDENT TO THE STAGE- 
COACH TO SOME ADVANTAGE. 

A miijj or so more of roadway was passed over at a 
swiugiug rate, and then tho highwaymen onco again 
slackened speed. 

Yet on this particular night the high-road appeared i... 
be unusually deserted. 

One traveller was all they had yet met with. 

It was clear that the highwaymen had chosen an un- 
fortunate night for an expedition in thin locality. 

Time was wearing on apace, and they were already a 
long distance from Ealing, so that if they had an adven- 
ture at all it was necessary that, it should come quickly. 

Suddenly passing round a bend in the road, Sixteen- 
String Jack uttered an exclamation. 

One came at the same time from the lips of his com- 
panion, 

They stopped abruptly. 

Some distance off down the road they could see a light 
flash about in a very singular manner. 

It moved from side to side, up and down, in a fashion 
very much resembling a will-o’-the-wisp. 

An they stood thus and listened, the highwayman fan- 


cied that the sound of voices was borne to their ears ae 
though some persons were in groat distress or trouble 
about something. 

I ft in a moment afterwards this sound became less equi- 
vocal, and Claude Duval exclaimed : 

I “There’s been an accident, Jack — that’s what’s the 
[ matter. Let us ride forward and render what assistance 
we can.” 

Sixteen-String Jack’s only reply was to set his horse 
in motion. 

As they drew nearer they perceived that tbej ’'ad ae- 
rived at the right conclusion. 

Rut they paused and approached cautiously. 

Lying in the roadway in one huge mass was some 
very large vehicle. 

And now they could hear oaths, and shouts, and cries 
coming most likely from people who had been hurt. 

The light which they had caught sight of, and which 
at first had puzzled them so much, came from one of the 
lamps that had been detached from the vehicle, and was 
held aloft in the air by a man, though why he was doing 
this they could not quite make out. 

“ Come on, Claude,” said Jack, “all’s well for ue. 1 do 
believe it’s the stage-coach that’s fallen.” 

The highwaymen drew still closer, and the sound of 
their horses’ hoofs evidently reached the scene of ths 
disaster, for many voices were upraised for help. 

“ Let us put a bold face on the matter,” said Claude, 
and then he replied to the call that was made upon 
him. 

Directly afterwards the scene of the accident was 
reached. 

Their conjecture was verified. 

It was indeed the stage coach, with its heavy load of 
luggage and passengers, that had, owing to some mistake 
or other, got broadside upon the road. 

“ Render what assistance you can,” said Jack — “ do 
your best to be civil ; we shall make a profit out of thi* 
adventure, I’ll warrant.” 

Claude fully understood what his companion meant, 
and dismounted from Lis horse. 

He was immediately greeted with loud vociferations- 

“ Oh ! open the door — open the door — unfasten it ! Be 
quick, I say ! Oh, help — help, I am suffocated — I am 
dying ! Don’t fight and struggle so ! Help — help !" 

These and a hundred other similar cries proceeding 
from the interior of the vehicle saluted the ears of the 
highwaymen. 

“ We will do the best we can,” Claude answered, ir a 
cheerful voice. “Have a little patience, and all will be 
well.” 

He advanced to the coach door while he spoke. 

Those passengers who had been seated on the roof had 
met with serious injuries. 

For the most part they were lying down insensible 
upon the road. 

Those who were not, had been so much bruised and 
shaken as to be incapable of motion just at present. 

By far the greater number were in the coach, however, 
which was actually lying down on its Bide with two of 
its wheels elevated in the air. 

The horses were fighting and struggling furiously, not 
only injuring themselves but threatening to inflict etib 
further damage upon the coach and i » occupants. 

It was then that Claude made out what was the mean- 
ing of the waving light he had *een 

It was the guard, who had taken cue of the lamps from 
the side of the coach, and was holdi lg it aloft in various 
positions for the b< nefit of the coachman, who was at- 
tempting the very difficult task of unharnessing the 
horses. 

H« could not get the light to suit him, and kept bawl- 
ing out for some fresh movement x> be made. 

Under these circumstances, the ’.'assengers inside were 
quite neglected. 

One or two selfish wretches, lesfring only to escape 
themselves, and careless cf v hat became of others, 
struggled and fought furiously *, > get through the narrow 
aperture, instead of putting o it their hands and opening 
the door wide, as they might h.*‘ e done had ..hey retained 
a little coolness and presence o’ mind. 

One of those fellows had i ot half-way through the 
window of the coach, and was.-anablo to get farther. 

He war kicking most desDeratelv with nin feet. au4 m 
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the inside of the oo&roh was crowded, he inflicted mnch 
gjjury every time. 

Claude understood this at a glance, and with that 
promptitude of thought and action which his adventu- 
rous life had conferred on him, he seized hold of him by 
the collar of hie coat, and with one sudden effort of 
•strength dragged him completely ont, then flung him 
into a stagnant ditch by the side of the road. 

He uttered a dismal yell, which, however, was sud- 
denly out short, probably by some of the filthy green 
vegetation on the rnrface of the water getting into his 
month. 

■Being thus disposed of, Claude took no further notice 
or' him, bnt, with a wrench, turned the handle, and flung 
epen the door of the stage-coach. 

‘ One at a time, if yon please, and give the ladies the 
precedence P’ he cried. “It’s all right— the worst is 
over, and there is nothing to fear now, if you will only 
No. 170 .— Black B is*. 


be quiet ! Whatever damage is done, yon alone will 
be to blame for ! Now, ma’am, let me assist you,” 

Claude took hold of a female dressed in deep black, 
and lifted her easily out into the road. 

Another and another followed, and then a oonple V)f 
the opposite sex appeared. 

Claude allowed them to scramble out for themselves. 

That was all the inside of the coaoh contained. 

Tn the meanwhile, Sixteen-String Jaakhad turned his 
attention to those passengers who had been seated on 
the roof. 

A little water dashed snto their faces, quickly, had 
the effect of restoring them all to oousoiousuess. 

The coachman, too, had, with great skill and address, 
succeeded in his undertaking 

The harness was unentangled, and the horses weed 
once more standing on their feet, thongh trembling in 
every Kmb from fright. 
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“Curse me," ho growled, “if this isn’t a pretty go 1 I 
wonder whoever heard of the like ? Curse the man who 
Made that off hind wheel, say I !” 

“I hope,” said Clande, addressing those he had res- 
cued, “ that you have not suffered any great injrry from 
this accident ! It might have been much worse t^n it is 
—much worse; but now, yon see, all’s well.” 

“ Oh dear me !” said one of them. “ Whatever shall 
we do ? How will the journey be finished f ” 

“ That I don’t know,” said Clande Duval. “ I leave 
you to settle that among yourselves ; but there's one little 
thing to which I beg to request your attention ” 

They all looked at him curiously. 

“ You must not forget the service I have just performed. 
Unluckily, I am not rich enough to work for notning. 
Here is my hat — hand it round amongst you, and pnt 
Into It your purses, watches, rings, or whatever you may 
have with you. Be quick, and save me the trouble of 
taking them from you. 

“ A highwayman !” they soreamed, in dismayed chorus. 

Just so,” was the reply ; “ and my name is Claude 
Dnval, so you will know that I shall stand no trifling. 
Here, take my hat at once, one of you !” 

The mention of his name produced a visible commotion 
among the travellers, and one cried out : 

“ Bradshaw — Bradshaw ! Where's Mr. Bradshaw ? 

What’s become of him, I wonder?” 

“ Who’s Bradshaw ?” asked Claude. “ Nobody that con- 
cerns me, 1 daresay. Go on, and make haste, and don’t 
trouble yourselves any further about him.” 

“ Bnt,” said another voice, “ he said if any highway- 
men stopped the coach, he’d show us what he would do. 
He had no money of his own, but undertook to protect 
that of everybody else. Whero is he? Oh, there he 
is I” 

It wonld seem that Bradshaw was the name of the in- 
dividual that Clande had so unceremoniously cast into the 
ditch, and now, covered all over with green slime, and 
spitting and spluttering at a great rate, he crawled out of 
the ditoh, and marched defiantly np to Claude. 

“Then you’re Bradshaw?” the highwayman .said, 
coolly. “Quite fiery by night, I see. You want a little 
more of the cooling medicine. There, now I I hope you 
will be better next time.” 

Thereupon, much to the astonishment of everybody, 
and Mr. Bradshaw in particular, Claude seized him again, 
and, with what appeared to be an easy exercise of strength, 
flung him plump into the ditch again. 

The splash he made was prodigious, and the odour 
arising from the disturbed water rather overpowering. 

“Now,” said Claude, “as he is disposed of, perhaps 
you will attend to my little application. 

“I’ll declare it’s too bad !” said another. “ First of all 
we are upset on the road, then a pretence is made of help- 
ing us, and we are robbed after all It’s what 1 call 
adding insnlt to injury!” 

“ So do I,” said another voice. “ And it’s my firm be- 
lief that this was no accident. It was all done on pur- 
pose. Ob, you rascal ! I only wish I had firearms with me, 
and then we should soon see the case altered, but, unfor- 
tunately, I am without them !” 

“Don’t let that be a source of inconvenienoe or regret 
to you,” said Claude ; “ I should be sorry if suoh a trifle 
as that interfered with your intentions. Here, rather 
than yon should go without, I will accommodate you. 
Take that pistoL Now, then, just let us see what it is you 
mean to do.” 

CHAPTER DOOOXXIL 

CLAUDE DUVAL. TAKES THE CONCEIT OUT OF THE SWAG- 
GERING TRAVELLER. 

The swaggering attitude and manner which the tr&T£»ller 
had displayed suddenly disappeared, and instead of avail- 
ing himself of the weapon that had just been offered, he 
shrank back and endeavoured to conceal himself behind 
the forms of his fellow-travellers. 

There was of course a general laugh at his expense. ia 
which Claude joined. 

Raising the pistol slowly in the air, he pulled the trigger, 
and a stunning report followed. 

The rert flash caused by the explosion of the powder 
looked quite Alarming, and all the female traveller 
uttorsd a loud shriek of di s nm j . 


Claude returned the pistol to his pocret, and produced 
another, whioh he cocked with great deliberation 

“ There, 1 ' he said, “ I just wanted t know whether ay 
firearms were in proper order or not. Here’s another— the 
twin brother of the one I have just pnt away. But 1 
hope yon will not be so foolish as to refuse to 4» I ask 
you.” 

Something was put into nis nat Immediately. 

As he had fully expected, the discharge of the pistol 
quite put an end to the irresolntion of the travellers. 

Many and various articles of valne were quickly de- 
posited Id the hat, and as soon as he saw that it was full, 
and perceived that each person in the party had con- 
tributed something, Claude exclaimed : 

“ There, that will do. 1 will not trouble you for the 
other things that you may have. Thank you. I shall 
leave you now to continue your journey in the manner 
that may be most agreeable to yourselves.” 

He rapidly transferred the contents of .his hat to his 
pockets. 

During this time, Sixteen-String Jack had been 
similarly engaged. 

The outside passengers who had received so much of 
his attention were in no small degree astonished upon 
finding that they were required to pay, and that very 
handsomely, for the civility that had been shown 
them. 

Bnt Jack was inexorable, and soon showed by his stern 
manner that he fully meant every word that he said. 

Consequently they all hastily complied with his 
demands. 

He bade them farewell with somewhat similar words to 
those that Clande Duval had made use of. 

Then, going to the place where he had left his horse, he 
mounted him. 

He was only just in time, for from the meadows on the 
west side of the road could be heard a confusod noise of 
shouting. 

The next moment there was a crashing sound, and s 
party of officers at once very unexpectedly made their 
appearance upon the scene of action. 

They had been at some little distance off on a road that 
ran almost parallel with the highway, when, hearing the 
report of Claude’s pistol and judging something to be 
amiss, they had made all speed they could in the direction 
from which the sound had come. 

But they arrived just a little too late. 

No sooner did they appear than Mr. Bradshaw, still 
dripping with water and covered with duckweed, which 
clung most pertinaciously to his apparel, screamed out, 
in an excited tone of voice : 

“ Claude Duval — it’s Claude Duval ; he’s robbed us and 
thrown me in the ditch ! There he goes — there, on that 
tall brown horse ! Can’t you see him ? Make haste, or 
he will be out of sight!” 

“ See him ? — whore ?” a; iked the officer, anxiously. 

“ There— over the hedge yonder ; he has loft the road, 
and is flying over the meadows at full gallop !” 

“ After him,” said the chief — “ after him f I can’t see 
him yet, but no doubt we shall all in a minute or two !” 

The people had to scramble out of the way of the 
officers’ horses in the best way they were able. 

In another instant they were left to themselves on the 
high-road. 

With them, of course, we have no more to do. 

Our attention must be given to the highwaymen. 

Although the officers had appeared so quickly, yet onr 
friends, by speediness of movement, had managed to obtain 
a pretty good start. 

Although Mr. Bradshaw had said ;hat he conld see 
them flying over the meadows, it is very questionable 
whether he could, for the night was dark, and. having 
once cleared the hedge, they were quickly out of sight. 

While flying at this headlong rate, Claude took care to 
bend in the direction of Ealing, althongh no one could 
possibly have guessed that that was his destination. 

“ We will get home, Jack,” he cried, “as soon as w* 
ean.” 

“ The sooner the better,” was the reply. 

“ So I think. There will be a tremendous uproar ovet 
this affair, and we shall have to be quiet for a day or twt 
at the least.” 

“ We shall : and it wili give u? the opportunity foroo* 
btrtcUng the moaret paasag;, ” 
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“ It will ; and it is highly necessary, I am sore, that 
that should he done." 

Not for some time did they draw rein, and when thej 
did. it was upon the smnmit of rather a iteep hill. ' 

From this they oould obtain a tolerably extensive view 
of the country around them. 

Of coarse, all objects looked contused and indistinct in 
the darkness 

Tet a deep silence reigned all around, for there was not 
even so much as a breath of wind tp stir the topmost 
branches of the troee. 

Sounds under such circumstances and in such a position 
could be audible when at a great distance, and although 
the highwaymen stretched their well-practiced ears to 
the utmost, yet they failed to hear anything like the 
clatter of their pursuers’ horses’ hoofs. 

“All’s well,” said Claude ; “and though it may be ex- 
pedient to get back to the inn as quickly as possible, 
there is no need to go at this headlong speed.” 

“ None whatever ; go more gently ; we shall be back in 
plenty of time.” 

“ We shall. What sort of a booty have you obtained ?’ * 

“ Am excellent one.” 

“ And so have I. To-nfght will make up for our recent 
disappointments. Aha ! take it altogether, it has been a 
capital joke !” 

“ Capital !" 

The highwaymen laughed, and altogether were in as. 
good spirits and as light-hearted as though they were not ! 
in the least trouble or danger in the world. 

At quite a comfortable, easy rate they took their way 
urtok to the Three Spiders Inn, and reached the plantation 
without difficulty. 

Pressing through it, they halted not far from the back 
of the 8 table, and looked anxiously for the signal light. 

It was not there, and while they were speculating upon 
this, and wondering what it could mean, they saw the 
candle suddenly placed in the window. 

“It’s all right,” Claude cried. “I suppose Tom 
thought it was not worth while to display the signal 
earlier. I think wo may congratulate ourselves upon be- 
ng first back ; it will give us an opportunity of counting 
ever our booty.” 

“ So it will. As everything is all right, let us advance.” 

The door at the back of the stable was quickly opened, 
and the highwaymen led their horses through. 

Having first attended to their wants ana made them 
perfectly comfortable, they ventured to make their way 
to the back of the inn. 

They raised the latch, and Tom Davis appeared. 

He was not a little surprised to see them back so early. 

“ What,” he exclaimed, “ is it possible — back already ? 
Nothing has happened, i hope ?” 

“ Nothing at all disagreeable,” was the cheerful response, 
“ but quite the reverse. We managed unexpectedly to lay 
hold of a good booty, and so resolved to come here with it 
without any delay.” 

“ And a very wise determination too, that’s all I can 
say aoout it. It is much better to return early than to 
vuit almost till daybreak, as you have always done 
hitherto.” 


CHAPTER DCCOXXIII. 

■LACK ««m arrives riderless at the three spiders 

INN. 

“ Hark, ” said Claude Duval — “ hark I do you hear that ? 
Wh&i can be the meaning of it ? Wuo f s approaching at 
moh an hour as this ?” 

“ It seems unusual,” replied Tom Davis, his cheek pal- 
ing with alarm. “ And hark again — what a strange cry 
that was !" 

Claude and Sixteen-String Jack scarcely stayeu to 
listen, bat, hastily rushiug out of the kitchen, made their 
way to the front of the inn, for it was from there that the 
jounds that so startled them had come. 

Tbc door was rapidly unfastened, and as soon as it 
was flung open and they looked out, loud cries of dread 
came from their lips, alarming all who were in the 
building. 

Everyone ww on the alert instantly. 

And then, above all other sounds, came a strange, whin- 

lac. moaning cry. 

By iatuitu si. a, it seemed, all Ml that some dire calamity 


had occurred— «ome accident of more than usual fearful- 

ness. 

The impulse of all was to rush to the front of the ina 
and ascertain exactly what the evil was. 

_ Maud and Ellen, however, were so overcome with 
sickening suspense that at first they could not move. 

Then, summoning all thsir energies by u terrible effort! 
they followed in the footst pe of the rest. 

The sight that had called forth those eriea from the 
lips of 8ixteen-8tring Jack and Claude Duval, was well 
calculated to appal them. 

Riderless, with her mane seeming to stand half erect, 
and with her flanks one mass of foam, with her eyeballs 
wildly glaring, and her nostrils widely dilated, they be- 
held Black Bess standing in the roadway. 

As eooa as she caught sight of them, that mournful 
sound was uttered — a cry that will at times escape tha 
lips of a horse, when the animal is labouring under ex- 
cessive alarm or pain. 

It seemed most unmistakably a cry requesting aid and 
immediate succour — at least, so the highwaymen and Tom 
Davis interpreted it. 

Their consternation cannot be described, and scarcely 
imagined. 

So stunned and overcome were they at the first, that 
they could only gaze blankly into each other's oounto- 
nance and murmur : 

“ The captain — where is he ? What has happened ?” 

A piercing shriek at this moment awoke all the echoes of 
the night, and caused Black Bess to start, and she seemed, 
by her manner, half-inclined to rush off again. 

It was from Maud’s lips that that piercing shriek had 
come. 

She had caught sight of Black Bess, and that was 
enough — it was a ‘confirmation of her worst fears, and, 
without pausing to think more or make another move- 
ment to ascertain if possible the extent of the calamity, 
she threw up her arms and fainted. 

She was assisted into the house by Ellen and Mrs. 
Davis, who were scarcely less terrified at what they 
saw. 

“ Good heavens !” said Tom Davis, at length. “ On 
what I see be really true, or am I in a dream ?’’ 

“ It is no dream,” said CJlaude, in a voice ohoked by 
grief — “ it is no delusion.” 

“ No,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “ we may at once make 
up our minds to the worst. Never in life would Dick 
part with Black Bess, and so you may depend he is no 
more.” 

“ Oh, if she could but speak and tell us what hod hap- 
pened !” said Tom Davis. “ As it is, we are filled with a 
thousand terrible conjectures. Woa, mare," he continued 
— “ woa, lass— that’s it — quietly now — quietly.” 

He placed his hand upon her neck, patting and stroking 
her. 

Black Bess responded to the caress by another of those 
doleful cries. 

“ What is it then,” said Davis, soothingly. and endea- 
vouring to reassure her — “ what is it ? An, what I A 
light — a light !” he broke in, quickly — “bring me a light! 
Why, what’s this ?” 

He held up his band as he spoke. 

“Blood?’’ said Sixteen-String Jack, interrogatively. 

“Yea, it’s blood, and sticky — ves, yes, that’s blood!” 

“ Then the worst has indeed happened. Who can say 
where his remains are now ? He has been shot, probably 
while in pursuit, and Black Bess, like a faithful dog, has 
come to tell us the sad fate of her uaster.” 

After that, the highwaymen and Tom Darts seemed as 
though paralysed. 

But after a time they recovered themselves sufficiently 
to procure a light. 

Then, by the aid of it, they saw that there was blood 
upon the neck nd mane of Black Bess. 

There was blood aleo dyeing the flaps of the saddle! and 
the reins were broken and hanging liosely upon her 
neck. 

u Yes, this is confirmation,” said Tom Davis. “ The beat 
and truest friend is gone. What shall we do now with- 
out him ? and who shall venture to console Maud for her 
loss ?” 

“ It is dreadful,” said Olaude Duval— “ by iar too dread- 
ful for speech. But come, we can do nothing here — la 
fact, we are only running f csrioos rial by remaining fa» 
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(he road Lead Black Bess round to the stable, and in the 
Fiewiwhiie we will carefully remove all spots of blood 
from the road, if there are any ; otherwise we mny b>« 

racked." 

“ And then," said Tom Davis, scarcely able to speak 
then we must consider wbat is to be done, though I 
fear there is no chance of being able to rente the cap- 
tain any service now.” 

To these desponding words no response was given, bat 
the suggestions made were carried out. 

Black Bess was led back to the stable, and by the light 
they carried the ground where she stood was carefully 
examined. 

Bnt they failed to find a single spot of blood upon the 

load. 

“No— no — bu t> there’s nothing to excite sus- 

picion,” said Sixteen-String Jack. “ Now, then, to enter 
the inn and oonfer with Davis. Under such circumstances 
•vhat can be done? Would that Tom King had arrived.” 

“ He will be here shortly, I have no doubt,” was the 
reply “ Gome — c,.me, we are better and safer indoors 
than out.” 

“ What matters now, for safety indoors and outdoors 
now is all the same. We’ve lost the captain, and we 
mar as well have lost ourselves.” 

His oomrade could think of no words of oonsolation to 
offer. 

He oould not ask him to look upon the brighter side of 
things. 

Entering the inn, they found that Maud had recovered 
urom her swoon, and was now in a state of excitement 
that was awful to witness. 

She was, in faot, delirious. 

In the wildest terms she demanded to be taken to Black 
Bess, and had this wish been acceded to, there is no 
knowing what turn her frenzy might have taken next. 

Gently and firmly, however, she was restrained, and 
the best faoe was put upon matters that they could 
think of. 


“ Do not give way. to despair all at once,” said Sixteen- 
String Jack, with quivering lips ; “ he has met with many 
a mishap before now and got out of it gallantly. Very 
likely v e shall see him shortly — wounded perhaps, bnt 
yet not dead.” 

“Yes, yes— aead 1” shrieked Maud. “lam sure he is 
dead ! I feel It — I know it ! I am as certain as I should 
be If I saw him now ! But where is Black Bess ? Let me 
go to her! Why do you deny me that trifling favour?” 

“It Is best not,’! said Tom Davis, who was thinking of 
the stains of blood. 

“ You have some reason for your refusal !” she cried — 
“ you know something that, by a mistaken kindness, you 
*re keeping from me ! Do so no longer, I implore you, 
but let me know what it is !" 

It was indeed a difficult part that our friends had to 
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[hey had to control their own overwhelming grief, 
while they calmed Maud by uttering suppositions w hich 
they believed to be wholly without foundation. 

And in this maimer one miserable hour passed. 

The senses of all were stretched to tLe utmost. 

They were expecting to hear some other sound. 

At last a footstep in the yard attracted their attention. 

They turned round, and before they could make an- 
other movement the door was opened and Tom King 
appeared. 

His face was ghastly whits, and had upon it an expres- 
sion of great gnef and sadness. 

But he started and uttered an ejaculation of amaze- 
ment when he saw the attitudes of those around him. 

“ Dick — Dick !” shrieked Maud, imploringly, and rush- 
ing towards him while she spoke. “ Where is he— have 
you seen him, Tom ? Your friend — your true old friend — 
uaveyou seen him ? Do you know anything of him ?” 

“ Know anything of him ?” said Tom — “ what do you 
mean ? Spea'J quickly, one of you, and explain all this, — 
apeak, I say!” 

The terrible confession had then to be made, and all 
could see how severe a blow this was to Tom. 

At first he was incredulous, and then demanded a 
light. 

“Let me go with youl” shrieked Maud — “do let me go 
with you— do let me go !’’ 

M n’t bi »t not ” »aid Tom Davis, and while he spoke he 


contrived to glance at Tom significantly, so that he under- 
stood there wao some reason why it would not be well for 
Maud to pay a visit to Black Bess. 

“No,” he said, “we will wait a little while and see 
what happens. I do not, alter all, despair of seeing him 
return safe and sound.” 

“ You say those words with your lips, Tom,” said Maud, 
L not with your heart ; you think they will console me 
and lighten my grief, but you make a mistake — quite • 
mistake !” 

Tom was silent, for he could not deny the allegation. 

It then seemed as though they could du nothing but jit 
and gaze with speechless sorrow into each other’s counte- 
nances, seeking in vain for some dim and distant ray of 
hope, yet seeing none. 

CHAPTER DCCCXXIV 

MACD ELUDES THE VIGILANCE OF HER FRIENDS, AND 
SUCCEEDS IN ENTERING THE STABLE. 

To* King, of course, had entered the stable by the little 
door we have so often described, having first seen the 
signal in the window above. 

The interior of the stable was profoundly dark, but yet 
be was familiar enough with it to be able to olose the 
door after him, and to place his herse in one of the 
Stalls. 

Consequently he failed to notice that Black Bess was 
there as well as the horses belonging to Claude and Six- 
teen-String Jack. 

This was how it was that he was anxious for a light, 
in order to go and satisfy some of his doubts by an in- 
spection of her. 

“ I shall not despair,” said Tom Davis, though the tone 
of his voice gave the lie to his words — “ I shall not des- 
pair until day fairly dawns. I have great hopes we shall 
see him return before then, or receive some message from 
him. If we do not, it will then be time enough to give 
way to grief and anticipate the worst.” 

Another hour, more weary and wretched than the first, 
slowly dragged away, second after second, each one 
almost being counted by the anxious, pale-faced group. 

Tom Davis took au opportunity of drawing Tom King 
on one side, and whispering to him his reasons for keep 
ing Maud from the stable. 

“ It is only natural,” he added, “ that you should both 
want to go, and there is no reason why you should not ; 
but you must watch an opportunity to slip away unper- 
ceived, and I will take care that Maud does not follow 
you.” 

Tom expressed his thanks by a nod. 

“Now, Davis,” he said, “have a good look all round 
the premises, and tell me whether you oan see or hear 
anything of him.” 

By this time it was beginning to grow light. 

In the east the faint grey light of early dawn oould ha 
distinctly seen. 

The air was cold and damp. 

Davis shivered when he got outside. 

“ I knew this life was too pleasant to last,” he muttered. 
“ I had a presentiment that something would happen, yet 
in my worst forebodings I never expected anything ao 
bad as this.” 

He made a perfect circuit of the house. 

But he saw no trace of Turpin’s presenoe. 

He walked down the lane as far as the moan-grown 
fii.ger-post at the corner, and then looked out. 

Still he saw no one. 

Then, returning by another route, he entered the plan- 
tation, and made his way through it in a deviouc zigzag 
manner, until the stable door was reached. 

Here, too, he saw nothing of the captain, and he had 
every reason for coming to the conclusion that he had 
not arrived. 

“ It is as 1 feared,” he murmured. “ He is dead or 
else lying at the point of death. If it was all over with 
him, I do believe that I shornd be moie content; but if 
he is so far gone as only to have life enough left in him 
to comprehend the nature of his position, It will be ter- 
rible indeed.” 

He entered the stable wftile he spoke, and, going op to 
Black Boss, began to look at her. 

By the daylight he aw something that hi had a*. 
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ttammd previously, so, hastening into the house, he ob- 
Wined a large jog of hot water. 

He was qiu. donod eagerly upon nis entrance. 

But, as we know, he could impart no information 

Giving g glaaor to show that he wished to be left alone, 
be returned to the stable, and with the water begun to 
bathe Black Baas'* neck and mane. 

In doing this, he discovered that the blood that had 
caused him so much Alarm had proceeded not, at he 
thought, from the reins of her rider, but from a slight 
sor&tch in her own neck. 

It looked ae though a ballet had just caught it, plough- 
ing up the akin, and yet dividing the vein in its pro- 
gress. 

“You hare had a dreadfully narrow edcape, old lass,” 
he ud — “ dreadfully narrow ! A little bit lower down, 
and ' von would not hare come back to tell the tale.” 

mien she had been well washed and bathed, Black 
Bess no longer presented such a terrible appearance as 
she had done. 

The wound was seen to be slight, and, with the ex- 
ception of it, she was in her usual condition. 

Tom then returned to the house. 

He found only sad, grave-looking facep waiting for 
him. 

Day had fairly oome at last. 

The sun had risen, and the only slender hope to which 
they had clang with the desperation that a drowning 
man dutches at a straw to save himself, was gone. 

Dick Turpin had not made his appearance, so that the 
only inference was that he was dead or a prisoner. 

The latter they scarcely judged likely, as they had 
over and over ngain heard him express his intention so 
positively to die rather than to yield to his foes. 

Maud’s grief now became lees demonstrative than it 
had been. 

She appeared to be settling down into the drt ary stupor 
of blank despair— that fearful species of apathy which 
■liatrviues the beholder mors the most violent demon- 
stration oi sorrow. 

With her hands clasped over her knees, and with her 
a, ad bent down, and ner eyes fixed upon vacancy, she 
remained by the fireside, to all outward appearances pay- 
ing no attention to what was said, and entirely oblivious 
of all that was going on around her. 

Perceiving this, Tom Davis drew the highwaymen 
apart, bidding hie wife and daughter to keep a strict eye 
upon Maud, and on no account to allow her to go towards 
the stable. 

They, however, were by no meanb so observant in their 
watch as Tom himself had been. 

An opportunity came when Maud was left alone, and 
•he instantly availed herself of it. 

The room was only left for a second, and they thought 
•he might be altogether unconscious of their depar- 
ture. 


But instead of that, with a faint smile of triumph, she 
•prang to her feet, and darted through the back door and 
•cross the yard with the velocity of an arrow. 

The stable door was fastened— not very securely, per- 
haps, and yet by means of a padlock and staples. 

Desperation lent her a strength which she could never 
otherwise have possessed. 

Seizing hold of the padlock, she, by one desperate effort, 
*o far loosened one of *He staples that she was able to pull 
it out Afterwards. 

The». with a glow of satisfaction, eJiO ran in, and 
•ought the stall in which Eiock Bess was standing. 

The sagacious creature knew her inotantly, and uttered 
a faint cry of recognition 

To Maud’s ears it seemed as though there was some- 
thing inexpressibly mournful in the sound. 

She looked, but now the highwayman’s steed presented 

S uite her ordinary appearance, and the wound made by 
ie uullei as such a mere scratch that even Maud thought 
nothing of it. 

For one reason, it was concealed by her long, flowing 
inane. 

Mand had iwfy brougat her heart to believe that Dick 
war lost to her for ever — that she should never see him 
•gain, and therefore, under these circumstances, it was 
my natural that she should cling to Black Bo-h wrilh a 
jiwaiar affonutyu. 

"If Ju« could out speak,’ uhe said, luiooueaiouaiy 


making use of Tom Davis’s words — “if you could bat 
give me some account of what has happened, the moat 
dreadful knowledge could not be so bad as this uncer- 
tainty, when my imagination runs at full riot ! Speak— 
apeak ! Can you not tell me where he is ?” 

Judging by the movements of Black Bess, it might 
almost have been believed that she comprehended the 
words that had been just addressed to her. and was making 
an effort to speaz 

She raised' ner head, sne a jhed her neck, and pawed 
the ground with one ®f her fore feet, while her eye as- 
sumed a brightness that was remarkable when compared 
with its former dulness. 

Her ears were projected straight before her. 

But the reason of this alteration was not ascribabffi to 
anything that Maud had said. 

The noble creature’s finer senses were cognisant of 
something of which Maud was ignorant. 

Still, she looked at Black Bess with painful interest, 
wondering what such a sudden alteration could por- 
tend. 

She had lived long enough near her to understand by 
her manner when it was she testified her joy. 

And now the signs she made were evidently those of 
gladness. 

She raised her head, and neighed load, long, and 
shrilly. 

But a widely different sound to that which she had 
made when she paused in front of the inn a few hoars 
before. 

It might be more compared to a joyful shoot than to 
aught else. 

Scarcely had the sound died away than there was the 
sound of a hasty footstep close at hand. 

Then a voice eaid : 

“Woa,Bens, my lass 1 Gently — gently 1 Won, — 
I'm here !” 

As the last words were uttered, the stable do*r 
open, and Dick Turpin, hale and heariy, stepped acron 
I the threshold. 

CHAPTER DOCOXX f. 

DICK TURPIN, TO THK GREAT JOT OF HU (XHlKADB#?; 

COMES BACK SAFE AND SOUND. 

Maud did not swoon now, nor faint, nor cry. 

She did not move, but stood, clutching Black Bess by 
the mane, as still as though, by some magic process, she 
had been transformed to stone. 

Yet those tones she heard — that voice — that form wen 
those of Diok Turpin — unmistakably Dick Turpin. 

Impossible as it seemed, he had come back safe and 
sound, and apparently unhurt. 

Yet, had her life depended on it, Maud could not have 
stirred from that position, although she longed from the 
very bottom of her heart to spring forward and clasp hist 
round the neck, and let her head fall upon hie bre&a 

Yet she was unable to move • limb. 

She could only gaze upon him in speechless sur- 
prise. 

To Tarpin her manner was most eztraordinary. 

The thought did not just then occur to Him that, Black 
Bess having returned riderless, his friends would jump to 
the conclusion that he had been killed. 

“Why, Maud — Maud,” he exclaimed, springing for- 
ward, “ what ails you ? — what’s the meaning of all this ? 
Why, you are cold— cold as ice I Speak— speak ! Don’t 
look at me so strangely 1” 

Fortunately, at this moment a gush of tears came to 
Maud’s relief. 

She wept plentifully, and, in a voice broken by sobs, 
contrived to give him some idea of the real state of the 
c asa 

But before she could finish her incoherent narrative — 
before he could soothe and compose her Somewhat, the 
stable was suddenly entered bv Tom Davis %gfi th a t roe 
highwaymen. 

The consternation exhibited on the landl'-C ; ante- 
nance was really amusing in the extreme. 

He first of all stopped short, and then stsggire l slowly 
back, with his arms outstretched, and with nis eyes seem- 
ing to dart out irom his head. 

“ A ghost I” cried-- ‘ a »nosf ! It to Ms gb is* I- 
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81 m nae gone (Que, tad now hit ghott hot .‘(fjjaued to 
bet I” 

?he highwayman behind scarcely knew what to tMnir, 
they were so overcome by surprise. 

Then, in those ringing, oheerful tones thst were alwiys 
so pleasant to listen to, and yet which never sounded 
so delightful as they did then, Dick Turpin exclaimed: 

“A ghost — a gboet ? Why, what are you talking <rf? 
I mb no ghost, but hers in flesh and blood I Are von iw- 
Witched ?” 

These words brote the spell, and *11 four rushed pell- 
mell into the stable, calling upon Ellen and ilia. Davis as 
the f did so. 

But they were so 2r-uly persuaded that Dick Turpin 
was dead— had so reconciled themselves to that drcndful 
idea, that they could scarcely believe him when he spoke, 
but crowded round him, and took hold of his hands and 
arms. 


‘‘ Are you not hurt — not wounded in the least?’' they 
•sked, in great surprise. 


matte? ? 2 am safe s till. It is In suoh dangers es Ihm 
that I exult — I am in my element.” 

Maud shook her head. 

‘i tremble to think of what may come is> ths future," 
she said. 

“Never fear it. Let us to-dsy be ss happy as we can. 
First of all, we will try and get some rest for I am sure 
that we all need it.” 

“ I can speak for myself,” tala 1am, K but 1 shall just 

go into the bar and take a snooze In the ewv-rhair that 

will put me as right as right can he; and' don’t forget 
that to-night we hare something most important for dis- 
cussion.” 

“ What,” asked Dick, his thoughts reverting to some- 
thing else, “ has it appeared again ?’’ 

“ Appeared again ?’’ echoed Tom Davis, rather mysti- 
fied. “Oh I — » r. -- v . 


r t , ine secret passage. L>ont put on a oonsid 

nhurt ? yes. ion t think I have even a scratch ; J that. Surely you can see that that Is most ii 

r, if I am, it is a scratcn »2 ee , *2^ j. Know not of it. I and if we decide upon it, let it be t>egun at 


But why is this alarm ? Explain it to me, for at present, 
believe me, I am muck bewildered.” 

But just then was not the time for explanations. 

His comrades could do nothing bat crowd around him. 
and testify in a thousand different ways how overjoyed 
they were to find that their dreadful fears were base- 
less, 

“I have had some strange adventures,” said Dick, “ and 
some narrow escapes ; yet none so narrow as Black Bess. 
I hope and trust that she is unhurt.” 

“ Yes ; don’t alarm yourself about that, captain,” said 
Tom Davis ; “ toere’s no necessity, I can assure you. 
She is just scratched, it is true ; but so slightly that it is 
not worthy of a thought.” 

“ Then all’s welL” said Turpin ; “ and now tell me 
what all this means. ’ 

“Into the house first,” said Tom Davis — “into the 
honse; we are better there than here, 1 think. Don’t 
renture to cross the yard till 1 have seen all’s well, for 
the police officers are lurking about perpetually, and ii 
you are once seen, it will be a case.” 

“Right, Tom,’’ said Turpin. “ Tou cannot be too 
careful ” 

In a couple of minutes afterwards Davis returned to 
the 6table door, telling them that the coast was clear. 

They hastened across the yard into the inn. 

Weeping, sobbing, and smiling through her tears, and 
clinging so tightly to him, that it seemed as though she 
would never let him go again, Maud accompanied her 
husband, who listened with groat interest to the com- 
munication that his comrades had to make to him. 

“ 1 can understand now the cause of your alarm,” he 
said. “ It was natural enough ; and yet, out of this cir- 
cumstance I can derive some amount of pleasure; it 
serves to tell me how much I am thought of by all of 
you.” 

“ Tou are,’’ said Tom King ; “ and you ought to know 
it. When you are gone, we shall be gone too, you may 
rely upon that.” 

“ Come, come, let ns have no gloomy forebodings now ; 
there ought to be nothing else but joy and happiness all 
through the day. 1 am glad to see you here s|» safe, 
and to learn that the officers have not been troubling yon 
again.” 

“But much is owing to the perseverance of friend 
Davis here,” said Tom King; “and I hope in a short 
time their suspicions will be allayed. If so, then this 
will be the safes' place in all the world for us.” 

“It will indeed. - ' 

“ But before we go further, Dick , w e must have your 
adventures during the past eight. We cannot rest until 
we hear them— . begin at once.” 

Turpin, knowing that it would be use!?*) 'to refuse, 
complied at oncoj and all listened with the most breath- 
less interest to his recital. 

But Maud heard the whole narrative with terror. 

She nestled ciuuor and closer to him, and when he 
finish* d, whispered: 

“ When— oh, when, if for my sake only, will you give 
up all these terrible dangers ? Even during this pass 
night von have had a dtxen escapes of your life.” 

* I know ifc* said THcki “ ani being to, what doss it 


you mean the shadow. No, we have* not 
seen that since.” 

“ What were you speaking of, then ?” 

“ The secret passage. Don’t put off a consideration o 4 

important : 

npon it, let it be Oegun at onoe. ana 
completed before you venture forth again.” 

“ We will talk about that.” said Dlcx. 

“I shall side with Tom Davis,” cried Claude DuvaL 
“I am fully impressed with the importance of his sug- 
gestions; and besides, the little adventure we have had 
to-night, and which I will relate to you this evening, 
will make it necessary for us to keep rather close, and, 
under such circumstances, why not turn the time to good 
account ?” 

“ I see no reason why,” said Turpin, “and I think we 
are all unanimous in our opinion that a secret mode of 
leaving this house is highly necessary.” 

“Yea, yes— quite unanimous.” 

“ That’s ail right, then.” 

“And don’t forget, too,” said Sixteen-String Jack, 
“ that there is another matter on hand — yon have already 
alluded to it.” 

“ The shadow ?” 

“ Tes. Yon remember our arrangement — It was felt 
that we could not watch for it until to-night. Let us, 
then, all assemble in the kitchen, and watch for its ap- 
pearance ; then, wherever it may go — should it appear- 
we will follow it, and endeavour to unravel this dark 
mystery. If we can, it will be a great satisfaction to 
everyone, and will remove a great amount of uncertainty 
and unoomfortable feeling.” 

“ With all my heart.” said Dick Turpin — “let ns have 
It cleared up ii we can. 1 have been thinking much 
about it, and my inclination exactly suits with yours.” 

It was with this understanding that the highwaymen 
parted. 

The remainder of the day was passed over in silence 
and in peace. 

Jack Marshall and his officers must have been else- 
where, for Tom Davis could not see the ghost of one o! 
them. 

At this he felt rejoiced, for it made him hope he hid 
get off upon a false scent. 

it was not until just as it was beginning to grow dusk 
that the highwaymen one by one appeared in the bugs,, 
comfortable kitchen, and seated themselves round the 
blazing hearth. 

Then the shutters were closed, the door Iss'ened, and 
all made secure. 


CHAPTER DOCCXXVI. 

OtJB FRIENDS 5SIMUVOUB TO FOLLOW T1UE SHADOW OR 
THE W/LL. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more oomforteCJe scons 
than this presented. 

They fully believed that at that time they were as 
nearly as possible in a state of absolute security. 

And yet, in spite of the feeling oi sat>/*ction thst this 
could not but impart, they one and all gianend continu- 
ously about them, with an uneasy sensation in their 
minds. 

Such an appearance as they had already witnessed 
was one well calculated to annoy and oppress them. 

To exist in a house with such a mystery hanging - over 
U was almost impossible. 
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“Tea m*y depend," said Tom Davie, stirring up the 
Ore. “ that the reason why this house remained dosed -so 
long, and why we were able to purchase it eo obeapty 
was simply in consequence of this visitation.” 

| It is very likely, said Dick, “ though no hint wve 
dropped to you at the time, I suppose ?’ 

“No — not i word was said upon sued „ subject. 
Doubtless they thought that if half a word was ept-cen, 
they would lose their customer.” 

“ And very likely too.” said Sixteen .String Jack, “for 
it’s quite the revei of being pleasant to remain while 
something is going on around yon which entirely baftlef. 
your comprehension.” 

“But,” said Dick, “yon forget" 

» Forget what ?” 

“ Why, our purpose. It is true we have lto*en bailed 
as yot, but on the present occasion we have great hopes 
of being able to succeed in unravelling this mystery."' 

“ So we have— so we have.” 

And Sixteen-String Jack glanced up at the alack while 
he spoke. 

“ It has caused us no harm at present,” continued Dick, 
“and I don’t think it reasonable that we should feel any 
apprehensions concerning it What is it, after all, but 
t shadow on the wall? And even if we can’t make out 
what causes it, we shall soon grow used to such an ap- 
pearance.” 

“ Bnt that would be by no means satisfactory,” said 
Tom Kin g. “ I have great hopes that if we are so lncky 
as to see it again to-night, we shall be able to follow 
wherever it goes.” 

“ We will try to do so,” said Dick ; “ and so that we 
may be prepared, let the lanterns be lighted, so that we 
shall t* in perfect readiness in all respects.” 

This order was obeyed, and then quite a deep silence 
same over the whole group. 

They sat still in the chairs, with their eyes for the 
most part fixed upon the fire. 

Tet every now and then they would be turned, towards 
the wall. 

The night was rough and blusterous, and at frequent 
fntervah) they could hear the wind dash with extreme 
violence against the panes. 

The gust would be succeeded by a heavy splash of 
min. 

It was oertainly no night to be abroad, and it made them 
all draw oloser up to the fire and appreciate more fully 
the comforts they then enjoyed. 

As time passed on and the hour approached when the 
visitation had before been made, the silence was, if any- 
thing, more intense. 

The wind lulled a little, and the rain fell gently 
•gainst the window. 

Suddenly all started. 

That strange, deep sigh which, whenever they had 
beard it before, had sent such a peculiar thrill through 
every pulse of their todies, again made itself heard, seem- 
ing, as before, to emanate from no particular spot but to 
spread itseli all over the apartment, and fill np every 
Boraer of it. 

There was a sudden movement, and all their faces 
ware turned with eager watchfulness towards the dark 
Corner from which the shadow had on the previous occa- 
sion appeared to emerge. 

Their watching was soon rewarded for, with a slow 
and gliding movement the shadow made its appearance, 
blurred ana indistinct at first, bnt gradually settling down 
into a greater sharpness of outline than had been the case 
before. ■ 

Perhaps this was caused by the increase? amount of 
illumination in the room ; but, be the cause what it may, 
there could be no longer the least doubt that the shadow 
was that of a female. 

The head could be men, and even the delicately-formed 
features. 

But the garments seemed long and flowing. 

The little object, whatever it might oe, was still 
pressed to uer breast. 

But of this no idea could be formed from its shape, t«r 
it was no more than an (indistinguishable mass. 

Gradually— gradually the shadow glided on; and so 
intvntl) did all watch it, that they forgot to rise from 
their seats and be in readiness' to follow it from the 


Dick was the first to recover himself. 

He started quickly to his feet, and gre - ,.~i his lantern. 

“Now my friends," he exclaimed. “ follow me- -keep 
dose behind me, and use your eyes to the best advantage 
to take nodes where the shadow goes. It would be vexa- 
tious in the extreme if 3*9 lost sight of it as we did 
before." 

The shadow now remained quite stationary, and 
there came the heavy, deep-drawn sigh. 

After that the motion was resumed, and Dick walked 
slowly forward in the direction of the door. 

“ Draw your sword,” 6aid Claude Duval, in a whisper, 
perceiving that Dick had omitted to do so. 

“ For whaf reason ?” was the answer. “ Do you think 
it would avail me anything against a shadow? No — put 
up your weapons ; there is, I am convinced, no necessity 
for a show of violence.” 

But although Dick spoke thus and chose to go unarmed, 
bis comrades were of a different opinion. 

It was better, they thought, to be prepared. 

It will be recollected that on the preceding occasion the 
door had been left open a little way, and, upon reaching 
it, the shadow had appeared to elide out into the passage 
beyond. 

Now, however, the door was shut close and fastened, 
and our friends all wondered what course the shadow 
would now take. 

It did not pause again until getting quite opposite the 
door, so that the shadow actually fell upon the wood- 
work. 

Then, while they gazed, it gradually became less and 
less distinct appearing to lose its outlines by degrees and 
to diffuse itself all over the surface of the door. 

Then, while they gazed, it vanished entirely. 

The firelight shone clearly and distinctly on the curious 
old-fashioned panels, revealing every line. 

No portion was obscured by the faintest shadow. 

The appearance was exactly that of the singular appa- 
rition having vanished completely through the door- 
way. 

Dick did not speak, but made a sign for all the rest to 
keep close behind him. 

Maud clung tightly to his arm. 

She felt she was in absolute safety, let him go where 
he might. 

The door was quickly opened, and upon crossing the 
threshold the lanterns were raised, so that the light 
should be thrown around in every direction. 

At first, nothing but the bare walls met their view. 

But a moment afterwards, with a cry of satisfaction, 
Sixteen-String Jack said : 

J Look — look — there it goes yonder : very faint— very 
indistinct, b.rt it’s gliding towards the bar 1” 

Now that he pointed the shadow out there could be no 
doubt about its presenco, nor about the course that it was 
taking. 

Our friends all hastened onward. 

They did not positively see the shadow enter the bar, 
yet they felt sure that it had done so, and did not hesi- 
tate to make their way into it themselves. 

Then again they looked all around them. 

But the walls were perfectly clear. 

“ I fear we’ve lost sight of it again,” said Dick. “Ah' 
did you hear that ?” 

The sigh was again heard. 

“ It came from there !” cried Sixteen-String Jack 

And while he 6poko he hastened towards the door, and 
attempted to open it. 

But it was locked. 

“The key, Davis,” he cried — “where is the key?” 

“ Here it is,” was the response. 

The key was produced and hastily fitted into the lock, 
when Turpin askea : 

“But where does that door lead to?” 

“To the cellars,” said Tom Davis; “ and such cellars 
as they are, I’m sure you never saw ; they are like so 
many vaults, and 1 Lave never yet been able to find the 
end of them.” 

By the time he had spoken, the door was thrown wide 
upon its hinges by Sixteen-String Jack, who cried : 

“Now, then, a light, quickly — mak<- haste I” 

All hurried forv'ard, and the united beams cf all tb* 
lanterns ««rs thrown down the dark, lamp- looking flight 
of steps that was exposed to vie w. • 



two 
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** Tbana,' cried Sixteen-String Jack Again, excitedly 
there— there it goee ! Qan you not «ee it 

“Tee,” wae the simultaneous answer — * yea ; there it 
is, descending I" 

Jack huppaned to be first, and ao^ of course, he kept the 
load 

The steps were only about twelve in number* so that. 
the bottom was quiokly reached. 

They then found themselves n a large-sic^d vault or 
cellar, the walls of which were dark with damp and age, 
and therefore it was no easy matter to distinguish the 
-thadow npon them. 

But they did see it, end followed it easily from that 
vault to the next and into the next- 

From this last, however, tney costd perceive no means 
of egress, so that they reasonably calculated npon making 
a discovery at last. 

But to their disappointment the shadow only glided k> 
a certain portion of the wall and then remained there 
stationary. 

Our friends stopped too. 

And then for the last time they heard the sigh, after 
which the apparition vanished entirely, leaving not the 
faintest trace behind It to show that such a thing had 
ever been. 


CHAPTER DOCOXXVIL 

THE HIGHWAYMEN FOLLOW THE S’.TADOW TO THE VAULTS, 
AND DISCOVER THE BRICKED-UP DOORWAY. 

Fob some time they all looked rather blankly at each 
.'ther at this unexpected termination of the adventure, 
and then Dick asKod : 

“ Is this to he the end ? Is this all we are to find out ? 
fi seems to me that there is no other mode of leaving this 
vault than that by which we entered it — is there Davis ?” 

“ Not that I know of,” was the reply. 

“But the shadow appeared to dissolve into the wall as 
it did into the door above,” said Sixteeu-String Jack. 

Perhaps it means that we are still to follow it. Bring 
the light oloser and let us look.” 

The light wao brought. 

But Jack took it himself, and, holding it close to the 
brickwork, examined carefully all about the spot where 
Che shadow had been seen last. 

Then an exclamation escaped his lips. 

“Yee,” he cried. “I feel certain of it now. Look here, 
all of you, and tell me whether there is not the appearance 
of a door having been here at some time or other, and 
afterward* bricked up ? Look at the arch in the brick- 
work — I think that is confirmation.” 

All pressed round him eagerly, and from the appear- 
ance which the wall presented it was tolerably certain 
that his conjecture was correct. 

Many years must have elapsed since any of the bricks 
could nave been laid, for there was no perceptible dif- 
ference in their colour — at least, none that could be detected 
at first. 

Bnt afterwards, by a close scrutiny, they were able to 
make out. that a portion about the size of a door was some- 
what lighter than those around. 

“Beyond a donbt,” said Dick Turpin, “ that s some exit 
from this cellar which, for some cause or other, has been 
bricked up, and now the question is, shall we endeavour 
to open the passage ?” 

“Yes, yes — by all means !” was the orammons reply. 

Dick smiled, for the answer was just what he had ex- 
pected. 

“ Then tools mast be fetched,” he exclaimed ; “ and I 
don’t know where we shall find any suitable.'’ 

“ Bnt I do,” said Tom Davis. “ I’ve been thinking % 
great deal about that proposition of mine ” 

“ For the secret passage ?” 

“ Yes ; and to K- in readiness for it, l have obtained 
the requisite implements ; and now yon sec they will just 
come m useful. Wait a moment, and I will fetch them 
from the adjoining cellar.” 

He departed, and returned, bringing with him a pickaxe, 
and spade, and mattock. 

“ Those will do," cried Jack. “ Lend tr.a tbia, and you 
will quickly see. a bl each.” 

He took hold oi the uuiUoek and mw U u wan hearty j 


goodwill, so that before long ho was abbs to dbilodg* « 
couple 01 bricks. 

After that, further progress w&a easy enough, for, owing 
to the dampness of the place, the mortar had become verj 
soft, or probably had never in the first instance har- 
dened. 

As soon as a small opening had been mado, tho light 
was called for, so as to see whether, aftei all, they were 
right or wrong. 

It was then discovered that just beyond the brickwork 
was a wooden door, so that, now there was no longer my 
room for doubt. 

Under these circumstances, they worked with great 
vigour to remove all the bricks, and^ having done so, 
they then perceived a rather strong-looking door before 
them. 

“ There was some urgent reason for bricking, up that 
opening in such a maun er,” cried Dick Turpin, V and what 
tnat reason was we shall very probably discover.” 

They tried the door, and found that it was f»«sfc. 

Probably it was locked. 

One blow with the pickaxe, however, caused it to re- 
cede upon its hinges, for the damp had long since made 
the fastenings insecure. 

Jack rapidly crossed the threshold. 

But almost immediately his lamp went out. 

“ Come back, Jack,” cried the captain. “ Tou must 
not enter yet — the vault is full of foul air.” 

Jack managed to stagger back again into the enter 
vault. 

Ho was gasping painfully for breath. 

“I was too precipitate,” he exclaimed. “I ought to 
have known that — that——” 

Here a violent fit of coughing seized him, which had 
i the effect of dispelling the foul air from his lungs. 

But so insufferable was the odour, that came from the 
closed-up vault, that the whole party was compelled te 
retreat slowly before it. 

And it was not until some considerable time had elapsed 
that they again ventured to approach. 

By this time the comparatively pure air in the other 
vaults had rushed in and taken the place of that whioh 
would have been fatal to human life, and, beyond a certain 
oppressiveness and clamminess of the atmosphere, there 
was nothing to complain of. 

As may be expected, it was with the very greatest 
amount of curiosity that our frionds gazed about them, 
for they were exceedingly anxious to make themselves 
familiar with the appearance of the place that had been 
closed up from human view for so many years as this evi- 
dently had. 

Hut beyond bare black walls, slippery with moisture 
and glittering in some parts from nitric exhalations, there 
was nothing of a singular ch.aracter to be seen. 

And although the lantorns were raised up on high, 
so that the light from them fell upon every portion of the 
walls, they no longer saw anything of the mysterious 
shado w. 

It was pretty clear that from this in"er vault there was 
no mode of exit ; and this might be guessed by the benco 
or sill that had been built all around it. 

The intense darkness and silence in this place mads 
speech appear to be a matter of difficulty, and wben 
Turpin addressed his comrades, he instinctively sank his 
voice to a whisper. 

•“ There’s nothing here,” he said — “ nothing whatever, 
that I can see.” 

“ It appears not,” said Jack. “ Where can the shadow 
be now 7 " 

He was answered by a sigh, and he gave a quiok start, 
for it almost seemed as though the sound had proceeded 
from the very apov on which he stood. 

He turned round quickly, and almost stumWoc.. 

“ What’s that?” he exclaimed; and even t;a he askad 
tho question, h* directed the beams of the f&ulero to the 
ground. 

Then they all saw that it was a depression in the 
general level of the floor of the vault that caused him 
so nearly to miss io v ; looting. 

The flooring was composed of dark-coloured briekfl, 
showing every sign of great age; and ust in one part 
near tin- centre they soemed, from some «use or other, to 
have sunk into the soil. 

This was the only ur.tvnaJ thing osy cmild pcrcaft* 
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iii all the place, and, after a little hesitation. Sixteen- 
String Jack said: 

. Perhaps now the solution of all that we have seen 
is to b© found beneath the spot where* I was standing • 
at any rate, let ns try, it cannot much signify.” 

“ But vhat would you do ?” 

“Dig,” was the answer, “and hope for a discovery.” 

Nc word of dissent was raised, only an anxious look 
of exDeotation seemed to settle upon every countenance. 

The pickaxe V cried Jack, u Hold my lantern, on© 
or yon, and we will soon see what lies under here.” 

The pickaxe was brought, and, throwing off his coat, 
sixtepn-String Jack began to work in good earnest. 

The bricks were rapidly dug up, for they were so 
loosely embedded in the soil that they offered no resist- 
arr se at all to the point of the pickaxe. 

The ground beneath them was also soft, and Jack found 
No. 171 —Black Bess. 


that the task of digging it out with the spade was by 
no means so laborious as he had expected. 


CHAPTER DCCCXXVIII. 

THE HIGHWAYMEN MEET WITH A SUDDEN AND UN- 
LOOKED-FOR INTERRUPTION. 

In a little time the hole was quite knee-deep. 

And then Jack suddenly felt his spade strike against 
some harder substance than earth. 

lie paused at once, and his companions, guessing 
that the discovery was now about to be made, directed 
the beams of the lantern into it. 

Jack stooped, and, scraping away a small portion of 
the soil, unearthed a skull. 

He picked it up instantly, and held it aloft in tbe 
vitw of his comrades. 
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A deep silenco fell upon all. 

There was not one who oared to make a remark. 

It was Dick Turpin, however, who eventually broke 
the science, for he said : 

“Be oareful now how you use the spade, Jack. 
There is no need that I can see of disturbing the poor 
remains that evidently lie there.” 

“ None in the least,” said Sixteen-String Jack, and, 
as he spoke, he stepped oarefully on one side, and carried 
ont the oaptain’s instructions. 

As they fully expeoted, the entire skeleton of a human 
being was disclosed. 

Near it, however, was another, and a single glanoe 
was sufficient to show it was that of a young ohild. 

“ Here are the evidences of a frightfnl tragedy,” said 
Sixteen-String Jack, “ We can tell now what it was 
the shadow oarried in its arms — we might have guessed 
it.” 

“ True,” answered Claude ; “ but the idea never onoe 
occurred to me. Now that we have made this disoovery, 
however, in what way are we to act respecting it ?” 

“ That question is more readily asked than answered,” 
said Diok Turpin. “ I mnst oonfess I am not in a posi- 
tion to reply. It is tolerably certain, I think, that we 
can do nothing but replaoe the sknll, and fill in the 
earth again.” 

“ Nothing more,” said Tom King, slowly. 

“ But — but ” said Tom Davis, stammeringly. 

“But what P” asked Turpin. 

“ Is it not probable that the reason we are troubled 
with this visitation is that the remains lie in such a 

grave as this P You know what is always said ” 

• “ Yes, yes — I know !” said Diok. “ But it seems to mo 
that we oan do nothing else but put np with the inflic- 
tion. It is but a shadow, after all, and oan have no 
connection with us ; and should it continue to appear, 
beyond a doubt we shall quickly get nsed to it.” 

“ It is an unsatisfactory termination to the whole ad- 
venture,” said Sixteen-String Jaok, as he slowly shovel- 
led in the earth again. “ I should like to have some 
further particulars of this double crime. Depend upon 
it, it was basely and treaoherously performed.” 

“Enough,” said Turpin. “Be quick and finish your 
task, for I confess I am heartily sick of this plaoe. Let 
us get into the upper air.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Jaok. “ We can’t find out 
any more, I firmly believe.” 

The remaining shovelfuls were hastily filled into the 
grave, the brioks rep.aced as well as they were able, 
and then the whole party took their way to the room 
above. 

An unusual depression, however, was visible in the 
manner and appearanoe of all of them. 

Strive as they would, they could not divest themselves 
of the superstitious idea that this strange, unaccount- 
able appearanoe boded some great evil to them. 

They had lived so long in a state of comparative 
peace and seourity, that they now began, very justly, 
to dread that stormier times were coming. 

Neither of the four highwaymen, however, were of 
the right disposition to give way much to Bensations of 
this kind. 

They tried their best to oombat successfully witli 
them. 

Tom Davis, however, was most despondent of all. 

The faot was, he had the image of Jack Marshall and 
his officers continually before him. 

He know the man to be as great a blunderer as ever 
donned a reo waistcoat, bnt yet, if ho continued his 
visits, some disoovery must eventually be made. 

More with the view of turning the conversation and 
changing the current of their thoughts than for any 
other reason, Diok turned round, and, addressing his 
comrades, said : 

“ Well, now, as some hours are before us, let us take 
into consideration the project suggested by Davis— I 
mean the secret passage by which, if necessary, we 
oould leave this building.” 

" I rather think,” said Claude Duval, “ that we are 
all of one way of thinking in this matter — we all believe 
in the necessity and importance of such a thing, and 
therefore the sooner it is set about and accomplished 
tlif better.” 

“ Yve, decidedly the better,” said Tom Davis. “ You 


will all of you feel more content when the thine 
aotually done.” 

“Then, if that's the case,” said Claude Buvd, “ :h<» 
best thing we can do, I suppose, ib lo tsn>miiJSiic% it at 
once.” 

“ I wish you would,” added Davis, earnnsilv. 

“Not to-night,” exolaimed Turpin, dntwiu a i tig 
breath. “ I have had enough of these uud.-r around 
passages certainly ! We will not begin to-night; out 
yet we will take an eariy opportunity.” 

“Say to-morrow,” nrged Claude. “ We might get a 
few hours’ sleep now during the remainder of the night, 
aud in the morning oommenoe our labours. ” 

“Agreed,” said Diok. 

“And don’t leave them,” said Davis, “ until you have 
finished them.” 

Turpin smiled.- 

“ It will be best eo,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “ for 
you may depend upon it our adventure ou the vVimLor 
Road will make a great commotion.” 

“ And mine in London, too, 1 suppose,” said Dick. 

“ Well, then,” said Tom King, “are we all agreed? 
Because, if so ” 

He was interrupted by a loud and furious knocking 
at the front door. 

Davis started up from his ohair, and then sank back 
into it again. 

“There,” he oried — “there — I told you the shadow 
had not appeared for nothing ! The offioers are at the 
door ! Now what is to be done ?” 

“ They may not be offioers,” said Diok ; “but yet it 
will be best to aot as if they were.” 

A soene of great excitement and oommotion now 
ensued, for they were all iu a state of great anxiety tc 
know what steps oould be taken. 

As usual, however, Dick promptly oame to a deter- 
mination. 

Taking hold of Maud, he exolaimed : 

“ Follow me to the stable, all of you !” 

“ No — no,” said Tom Davis, quiokly. “ Surely you 
are mad ! The officers are at the door, and of course 
others are posted round the building to watoh it !” 

“ It may be eo,” said Turpin, “ or they may not be 
officers at all — at any rate, I will run the risk of cross- 
ing the yard. Wo shall be better there along with our 
horses than we possibly oould be anywhere beneath 
this roof.” 

The knocking was continued with great vehemenoe. 

“How vexatious!” oried Tom Davis. “ If now the 
seoret passage was only made, how easy it would bo 
to seorete you all and allow the offioers to satisfy their 
soruples by searching all over the premises.” 

“ If they are officers,” Diok cried, “ let them do so 
now ; we shall not be in it, and they will find nothing 
of a auspioious oharaoter ! Come — quiokly ; and you, 
Davis, open the door, and make what exense you oan 
for keeping them waiting.” 

Diok hastily opened the back door as he spoke, and 
darted across to the door of the stable. 

His companions followed him, and in the briefest 
possible spaoe of time they were all standing in safety 
in the stable. 

In the meanwhile, Tom Davis, as he had been direoted, 
went to the front door, and make a great show of un- 
barring and unbolting it. 

In spite of what had been said to him, he could not 
help feeling great misgivings. 

“Open — open !” oried a voioe. “ Open in the King’s 
name !” 

These words were enough to let Tom know that hit* 
conjectures were verified. 

They were indeed offioers who were clamouring for 
admission. 

Just as the words were spoken, however, he flung the 
door wide open, and, in a tumultuous throng, a troop of 
officers rushed in. 

“ Good gracious !” said Tom Davis, in well-acted sur- 
prise. “ What on earth iB the matter r What has 
happened ?” 

I “ Oh, it’s all right !” said a voioe. 

“ Is that you, Mr. Marshall ?” said Tom, with a great 
show of delight and respect — “ is it indeed you ? What 
an unexpected visit !” 

M Yst, very unexpected, and very important, too,” was 
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the reply. “ Come inside, I have a few words to say to 
you.” 

Not knowing what to think, Davis ushered the officers 
into the room where the highwaymen had so lately been 
sitting. 

He fancied they all looked about them with a suspi- 
cions air. 

He had but little time left him for speculation, how- 
ever, for Jaok Marshall, edging up to him, placed his 
hand on his shoulder, and said : 

“ I must have a few words in private with you. Can 
yot take me to another room ?” 

“ Yes — oertfunly,” was the response, though Tom 
oohld not oontrol a alight tremor of his limbs — “ yes, 
certainly 1” he repeated. “ But— but ” 

“ What P” 

" Don't your men want something to drink ? I don’t 
mind making them weloome if you will allow me." 

“ Oh, oertainly I My lads," he oried, turning to the 
officers, “ our worthy friend, the landlord here, says he 
is anxionB to find you something to drink all round !’’ 

Loud applause followed this intimation, and Tom 
Davie, liokmg his Ups nervously, Baid, as oalmly as he 
could: 

“ What would you like to take, gentlemen ?” 

Ale waa unanimously oalled for, so he gave orders for 
Ellen to supply it. - 

"Now then, as that is over," said Jaok Marshall, 

" just come with me. I won’t detain you long, for I have 
not many words to say, yet when you hear them you 
will allow that they are very important indeed." 

“ I am ready," eaid the landlord, with the air of one 
going to an execution. “ Step this way, Mr. Marshall, 
If you please." 

CHAPTER DCCCXXIX. 

IN WHICH JACK MARSHALL ENDEAVOURS TO PER- 
SUADE TOM DAVIS TO BETRAT THE HIGHWAYMEN. 

Tom Davis led Jack Marshall into the bar, and then 
the ohief polioe-offioer, placihg his hand familiarly upon 
his shoulder, said : 

“ As I told you before, I have something important 
to oommunioate, and I hope you will give the matter 
your entire consideration." 

"I will,” said Tom Davis — “you may depend upon 
that." 

" I thought you would. Well, I oonfeBs I have taken 
a great liking to you — you have treated me in a very 
straightforward, oomfortable way. If you will remem- 
ber, I promised to do you a good turn, and now the 
time has come." 

"I am very glad to hear that," was Tom’s reply. 

He made a very wry faoe as he spoke. 

" Well, then," said the ohief officer, drawing oloser to 
him, and sinking hiB voice to an impressive whisper, " I 
have been informed by very oreditable authority that 
the four highwaymen we were speaking about have been 
in this house, and, in faot, are at the present time con- 
cealed in it" 

Tom gasped for breath, and then said : 

" Impossible 1 Surely, Mr, Marshall, you do not plaoe* 
any belief in Buoh a report P It must have been set 
going by some enemy of mine." 

" Well, I won’t say as to that," replied Jaok Marshall ; 
r but you see I am here, and I have got a good many of 
my men to back me np in all I do. I oonsidered it was 
quite probable that these highwaymen might have shown 
their laces here, and that you had induced them to stay, 
intending to oommunioate with me, and so obtain the 
reward.” 

Tom shook his head. 

" No,” he replied, “ yon are quite on the wrong scent 
there, Mr. Marshall ; I know nothing of the men you 
want. I give you my word of honour that they are 
nowhere in this building ; if they are, you are weloome 
to make me a prisoner at onoe." 

“ I don’t want to do anything of the kind ; bnt, at the 
same time, don’t you be over-reaching. If you have them 
here, or know where to find them, don’t trust entirely to 
youredf to make them prisoners, and so obtain the whole 
reward— be content to allow me a share of it. ’ 

" t wigu I had the ohauuo of oarniug it,” said Tom, 


over whose whole body a oold perspiration had started 
out. 

He distrusted Jaok Marshall exoeseively. 

He oould not bring himself to believe that the man 
was so stupid as by his aotions he appeared to be. 

He ooncluded rather that it was only a behaviour 
assumed to conceal his cunning. 

" Look here, Thomas,” he said, " be reasonable ; if the 
men are in the house ooncealed, just say so, and we will 
take them prisoners at onoe. Don’t be afraid of trust- 
ing me; you shall have your full share of the reward.” 

“You are altogether mistaken," said Tom Davis — 
“altogether mistaken. I tell you again, they are not 
here, and I know nothing whatever about them 1" 

“Refresh your memory a little," said the chief officer 
— “ be quite sure before you apeak." 

“ I am quite sure !" said Davis, feeling more and more 
uneasy. 

What might have been the taotios of Jaok Marshall 
we cannot determine. 

It might have been that he had some hope of induc- 
ing Tom Davis to betray his friends. 

If he had indulged in any auoh idea, the reader knows 
fall well that he could not have entertained a more 
fallacious one. 

It is quite certain, however, that he looked somewhat 
disappointed after Tom Davis had spoken. 

And then, in a different tone of voioe, he exclaimed t 

“Well, such being the oase, perhaps you will not 
refuse to allow me to searoh all over the plaoe." 

“ You know very well,” Tom replied, “ that I have not 
the power to refuse you, even if I wished to do so. Searoh, 
and weloome ; you will find nothing, I give you my 
word, so you may as well save yourself the trouble." 

“ I cannot save myself the trouble, even if I felt in- 
olined after the information that has been given me. I 
must, if only as a matter of form, searoh this plaoe 
thoroughly from roof-top to oellar.’ 

“ Then you had better begin at once,” said Tom Davis, 
“ and the sooner you get it over the better. I oan tell 
yon what will be the end of it, however." 

“ What?” 

“ I shall give up this mode of life altogether. Thank 
goodness, I am independent of it. I will not keep an 
inn to be oontinually suspected by the polioe of har- 
bouring improper persona. No — no. I will give it np, 
and then, perhaps, you will diBoover that yon have lost 
a good friend.” 

“ Tut — tut !” eaid Jaok Marshall. “ What need is 
there for ns to be bad friends P we ought to be on the 
very best of terms with eaoh other, beoanae we oan be 
mutually useful — don’t you see that P” 

“No, I do not,” said Tom Davis, sharply. "And 
just let me know whether you intend to aearoli the 
house or not ?” 

“ I do ; I am compelled by duty.” 

“ Very well, then ; all I oan say is that you have had 
the last morsel of information that I shall ever give you. 
If you can’t take my word there had better be an end 
to all oommnnioation between us. Now I have done, 
and begin as soon as you like.” 

“Oh, that’s your tone, is it P” said Jaok Marshall. 
“ Well, then, I don’t soruple to say that I have my own 
suspicions of yon, and very strong they are, too. I have 
tried fair means with you, and would have pnt yon in 
the way of a good thing, but you refused, so you have 
only yourself to blame for the consequences. I shall 
look closely, and, depend npon it, if 1 find one suspicious 
thing, sufficient to warrant me in doing so, I will haul 
you off to Newgate at once !” 

“ You’re weloome,” said Tom, seating himself in a 
chair with an air of dogged resolution — “yon are quite 
weloome ! You oan searoh from now to the middle of 
next week for aught I care !” 

“Don’t you obstruct us in our duty,” said Jaok 
Marshall, shaking his finger — “don’t yon obstruot 
ns !” 

“ I don’t intend.” 

“ Well, then, I call npon you, as a good man and true, 
to assist ns. Come along; you shall acoompany me 
into every room I enter !” 

“All right,” said Tom, “don’t put yourself about, I 
beg. I have got one comfort left still," 

“ And what is that P” 

* 
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¥ Why, you won’t have the opportunity of searching 
here again ; I will leave at once ! To think I should 
have lived to my age, and then to be suspected at the 
last!” * 

Tom Davis pretended to bo very indignant indeed, 
and performed his part with tolerable credit. 

How far Jack Marshall was deceived by it, vrho can 
say ? 

At any rate, tie did not abandon his intentions of 
searching the house thoroughly. 

Accordingly he called his men around him. 

By this time they had finished their ale, eo they 
obeyed his command with great promptitude. 

With very good generalship, he stationed them in 
various positions on the ground floor, so as to be able 
to keep a good watch. 

Then, attended by half a dozen, and accompanied by 
Tom Davis, he made his way to the top of the 
house. 

“ I like to begin at the beginning,” he said, “ and 
work my way downwards. We shall soon find out now 
who is right and who is wrong.” 

The reader need scarcely be told that all this time 
Tom Davis was in a state of very great trepidation. 

It is true he felt quite relieved about the presenoe of 
the highwaymen themselves. 

He knew they could not be found, no matter how 
rigid the search was. 

But he recollected that the officers had made their 
appearance at a most unexpected moment, and he in- 
dulged in the very natural fear that some article of 
apparel might have been left about that would at onoe 
proolaim that the highwaymen had been there at some 
time or other. 

Jaok Marshall went up in the attic, and satisfied 
himeelf by a glanoe that there was no one hiding 
there. 

He also looked up at the oeiling, and found that there 
were no means of oommunioation with the roof. 

“Jenkins,” he said, addressing one of the men, “you 
■top here in this attio until I call you down. If yon 
see anything of a suspioious oharaofcer, oreate an im- 
mediate alarm.” 

“ All right, sir,” said the officer, and the remainder 
descended the steep flight of stairs. 

The other rooms were next examined. 

The house was old and straggling, and contained more 
apartments than anyone would have guessed by looking 
at its exterior. 

It would be tedioua to follow the officers into every 
room ; let it suffice to Bay that all were searched, of 
course without finding a vestige of those they sought. 

To Tom’s great relief, he found that the highwaymen 
had been very careful not to leave anything abont that 
would be likely to betray them. 

The officers then again descended to the ground-floor. 
' But Jaek Marshall did not look quite so muoh disap- 
pointed as Tom Davis fancied he would. 

“ Well,” he said, “ we’ve searohed the house — that 
ceremony has been gone through, and I am bound to 
say there is nothing suspioious to be seen.” 

“ You might have taken my word for that.” 

“So I might; but you must recollect we have not 
quite finished yet.” 

“ Indeed ! How so ?” 

“ Why, there are the cellars, to be sure — let us look 
what you have down there.” 

Of oourse, Davis did not at all relish the idea of the 
officers paying a visit to this place. 

But he knew full well he could not refuse, and any 
hesitation upon his part would very likely be productive 
of serious results. 

He was thinking, however, of the skeleton that was 
lying there, and wondered whether the officers would 
be curious enough to unearth it. 

If they did, then came the all important question, 
what influence would it have upon himeelf ? 

Would he not find himself in a very awkward and 
dangerous position indeed ? 

It aeemed like it, and Tom Davis set his teeth hard, 
and determined to put the best faoe on the matter he 
could. 


CHAPTER DCCCXXX. 

THE POLICE OFFICERS DISCOVER THE SKELETON IN 

THE VAULT, AND EFFECT AN ENTRANCE INTO THE 

STABLE WHERE THE HIGHWAYMEN AND THEIR 

HOUSES ARB CONCEALED. 

Still taking the precaution to leave plenty of men 
posted ahont, Jack Marshall descended into the cellar 
accompanied by the remainder. 

Tom Davis’s uneasiness did not escape his notice, and 
therefore it was only reasonable he Bhonld look forward 
to making some discovery down beneath the snrfaoe. 

At any rate, he resolved to keep his eyes wide open 
to everything, aud above all, to observe every move- 
ment that the landlord made. 

Nothing of an unusual oharaoter, however, was met 
with in any of the cellars until the place was reached 
where the highwaymen had broken down the wall euoh 
a short time before. 

How much Davie regretted that they had performed 
this act ! 

After all, it had resulted in nothing, and had the wall 
remained in its original condition he would have had 
nothing to apprehend. 

It was useless to think thus about anything that was 
passed, and he knew it. 

Jack Marshall looked at the pile of brickB and mortar 
on the floor with genuine surprise, and, turning to Tom 
Davis, said : 

“ I can see yon have beeu making some alterations 
here — what is it you intend ?” 

“Oh, nothing — nothing,” Baid Davis — “it is entirely 
my business, so oontinue your search.” 

“We will, you may depend upon it. Now then, thb 
way with the lights.” 

The officers quickly spread themselves over the cellar, 
and as a matter of neoessity, they peroeived the spot 
where the flooring had been disturbed. 

It was quite evident to a oasual eye that this disturb- 
ance had been effected very recently, and Jaok Marshall 
pressed his hat firmly on his head, believing that he 
was on the right scent at last. 

“Hullo!” he cried; “what have we here — more al- 
terations P Why, what on earth does this signify ?” 

“Nothing particular,” said Tom Davis. “I intend — ” 

He stopped abruptly. 

“ Intend what ?” 

“ I suppose I had better make a olean breast of it?" 
he oontiuued. 

“ I should think so.” 

“ Well, then, in half a doaen words, the fact is, I no- 
ticed first of all that that plaoe yonder appeared as though 
it was a doorway bricked up, and out of sheer ouriosity I 
resolved to try. Yon see the result. Then I notioed that 
the bricks were displaced here, and that the ground had 
sunk, so I dug it up, and what do you think I found f” 

“A treasure ?” 

“ No — a skeleton,” 

“ A skeleton ?” repeated Jaok Marshall, in surprise. 

“ Yes; I scarcely ventured to move it, and having as- 
certained what was there, covered the earth over it 
again, for I soaroely knew how to proceed in the matter. 
It is evident it must have lain there many, many years; 
but, however, if you like to satisfy yourseivsB, hers are 
tli« tools — set to work. 

Jaok Marshall reflected a moment, and then instruoted 
his men to dig up the ground. 

This was an easilj-aooomplished task, for the earth 
was very soft, and, in the spaoe of a few minutes, the 
poor murdered remains were again exposed to view. 

’• Oh, yes, there’s a skeleton, sure enough ; and a very 
serious thing it is for you, I can assure you — very 
serious.” 

“Is it, indeed ?” 

“It is.” 

“ But what am I to do in euoh an affair P The faot 
is, I intended to ask your advice on the eubjeot, for I 
only made the disoovery a few hours ago.” 

“ Well,” said Jack Marshall, “ my duty is plain and 
clear before me.” 

“ What is it P” 

1 Why, I must have this affair fully investigated. In 
the first place, the bones most be all dug np and put in 
proper order, then they must be examined bya < leiieai 
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arb, a jury called, and a verdict found. How that 
may affeot yon I don’t know.” * 

“ It oan’t affeot me very seriously, I Bhonld think,” 
«aid Tom Davis, “ for, as you are well aware, I have not 
lived in thiB house very long, and anyone could toll by 
a glance at these remains, that many years must have 
elapsod since they were buried.” 

“ Well, I don’t intend for to give an opinion in that 
matter,” Baid Jack Marshall, “ but I know my dnty.” 

“ Well,” said Tom Davie, with a Bigh, “ if it is to be 
■o, it must ; but it ia a very unpleasant thing for me, 
and I wieh we could arrange it somehow.” 

" It is impossible. Why, bleBs you, we shall all get 
onr expenses, and that will amonnt to a trifle, I’ll war- 
rant.” 

And Jaok Marshall nodded his head in a very know- 
ing way. 

Tom Davis was in despair. 

This was oalamity npon oalamity. 

He might be able to dear himself of any suspicion of 
having had a hand in the murder ; bnt then the bring- 
ing of a jnry to that honse would be disastrous in the 
extreme to the highwaymen; and if the officers con- 
tinned to float abont as they undoubtedly would, and if 
one or two were left in possession to watch the remains 
as the law required, how was he to aot P 

The prospeot before him was bo bewildering and dis- 
agreeable that Tom Davis could not bear to look upon 
it. 

After a little time, the officers all returned to the bar 
again, and Jack Marshall seourely fastened the door 
leading to ihe cellars, and placed a great Beal npon it. 

“ There,” he Baid, “ it’s more than anyone’s life is 
worth to meddle with that now.” 

Tom was in hopes that this disoovery would not be 
altogether evil. 

He trusted that it might so change the current of the 
offioers thoughts as to prevent them from oontinning 
their search my further. 

If this waa so, he felt that he could almost reoonoile 
himself to all that had taken plaoe. 

He reokoned without hie hoBt, however, for Jaok 
Marshall, with a pertinacity for whioh he was remark- 
able, said : 

“We must not forget our original intentions — we 
must finish onr searoh.” 

“ I thought you had finished it ?” Baid Tom. 

“ Well, bo we have, as far aB the house is concerned ; 
bnt when I have been calling here, I have notioed what 
extensive outbuildings yon have, and, in order that I 
may state positively that I have searched the premises 
thoroughly, I must have a look there as well.” 

Tom Davis was quite helplesB. 

He oould not refuse— the offioers would do juBt 
exaotly what they thought proper. 

He was in Buch a dreadful state of exoitement, how- 
ever, that it attracted the notioe of all the officers, and 
it was lnoky the skeleton had been discovered, as they 
would be able to attribute it to that. 

Tom only hoped, however, that the highwaymen had 
left the stable, and taken their horses with them. 

But he very much donbted whether they would do 
so. 

He did not forget the little door at the back, throngh 
whiah they oould easily ga in the plantation, and he oonld 
only indulge in the hope— faint as it was— that they had 
passed throngh it already, in order to make themselves 
safe. 

Without any delay Jack Marshall opened the back 
door of tbe inn, and, followed by his men, crossed the 
yard, and began to searoh it and the various shedB built 
around it in a very systematic fashion indeed. 

He was quite right when he said what a many out- 
buildings belonged to the inn, for it really took them a 
considerable space of time to searoh them all. 

Tom hoped that the highwaymen would hear them, 
and have time to make their escape. 

At last all paused in front of the stable, and Jack 
Marshall, addressing Tom Davis, said : 

" What place iB that ?” 

“ Why, the Btable.” 

“Is it ?” 

“Yes ) do you want to searoh there f” 

n 0b, eertamly I” 


Wait a moment, then, and I will find the key,” 
Tom pretended to search in his pouket for the key, as 
he knew that every moment that elapsed before the 
opening of the door was of the greatest importanoe. 

“ Key ?” ejaculated Jaok Marshall, almost imme- 
diately. “What are you talking about ? Why, oan’t 
you see the door is unlocked already r” 

“ Why, so it is,” said Tom, “ and there’s the key 
sticking in the lock ! I wondered where on earth it 
could be ! But I recollect now, I forgot to lock it. To 
tell you the truth, I have been so flustered about that 
disoovery down in the cellar that I can hardly tell 
whether I am standing on my head or my heels.” 

Jaok Marshall said nothing, but, advancing to the door, 
kioked it open with his foot, and entered suddenly. 

In his hand he oarried a dark lantern, and he flashed 
the light of it rapidly around him. 


CHAPTER DCCCXXXI. 

JACK MARSHALL AND HIS OFFICERS BRING THEIR 

SEARCH TO AN END, AND TOM DAVIS MAKES A 

PROPOSITION. 

For a few moments we will revert to the proceedings of 
the highwaymen. 

After the door of the stable was dosed a feeling of 
the deepest thankfulness oame over them. 

Comparatively speaking they were safe. 

“ I am glad we ran the risk,” said Dick. “ Rely npon 
it, if the officers had seen us they would have made 
known their presence ere now.” 

“ Yes, there oan be no doubt about that. But, having 
aooomplished so much, what are we to do next?” 

*• I should be able to decide,” replied Turpin, “ if I 
knew whether those who knocked for admission were 
polioe-offioers or not.’ 

“ What should you do ?” 

“ Why, open the door and pass out into the. planta- 
tion beyond, taking onr horses with ns ; then, let what 
would happen, we should be prepared, and if it oame to 
a push, a rapid flight wonld save us.” 

“ But how are we to ascertain ?” 

“ We oan’t ; we mast wait a minute or two and 
listen.” 

Wait they aooordingly did. 

Bnt they were unable to learn anything that was 
taking plaoe inside the inn. 

From the length of time that elapsed, they afterwards 
oonoluded that the visit must be one from the polioe- 
offioers, for had it been any ohauoe stranger, either Tom 
Davis or Ellen wonld have come to the stable door, to 
let them know that all was well. 

“ It iB beBt to he on the safe side,” Dick said. “ Get 
the door open, and lead the horses out ; we will remain 
here until the laBt moment.” 

Thik was done, and, with beating hearts, they waited 
to see what would happen next. 

The long Btay of the officers in the inn puzzled them 
exceedingly. 

In all their speculations, they never happened to think 
that they might have discovered the skeleton. 

At length, however, the back door of the inn was 
opened, and they not only heard the polioe-offioers, but 
oanght sight of them also. 

“ Quick — quick !” cried Turpin. “ Retreat— retreat ! 
We have time yet, and all will be well !” 

They passed through the door quickly; but Tom 
King said : 

“ Will it be wise to leave the place thns P The offioerB 
will oome in here, and, seeing the door, will open it, and 
perhaps may discover qb in the plantation.” 

“ We must rnn that risk ; we oan’t oonceal the door. 
Quiok, Tom — throngh the door as qniokly as yon 
ean.” 

But Tom paused and listened, and quickly found that 
the offioerB were searching the other Bheds. 

“ I have a few moments left,” he said. “ Wait where 
you are, and leave the rest to me.” 

There was no time to explain what he intended to do 
any further ; bnt, to the surprise of his oomrades, he 
closed the little door and then bolted it. 

Close by, he was aware, was a quantity of new straw, 
and this he resolved to move from its present position, 
and so arrange It as to conoeal the doorway. 
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The task was a tremendous one, but he set to work 
with wonderful energy, and aooompii shed it long before 
the officers reached the stable door. 

It uow became neoessary for him either to find some 
excellent hiding place, or else to rejoin his comrades. 

He determined to attempt to do the latter, and, having 
an idea of the inside, hastily ascended the steps leading 
to the loft above. 

It was just as he did so that the brief conversation 
between Tom Davis and Jack Marshall took place 
respecting the key. 

There was a faint, dim light in the loft ooming from 
the circular opening looking into the yard, and by the 
aid of this illumination, feeble as it was, Tom was able 
to see around him. 

Without hesitation, he stepped on tiptoe to one corner 
of the loft, going to that side of it which was next to 
the plantation. 

Above his head, and within easy reach of his bands, 
was the roof, and this was composed only of rude 
tiles. 

The building was old, and it did not seem that any 
pains had been taken to keep the roof in good repair, 
so that Tom was able to draw one or two tiles aside, 
and so leave an opening just about large enough for 
him to squeeze through. 

By the time he had aohieved this, however, the officers 
had fairly begun their search in the stable below. 

Passing oat quiokly, he paused on the roof, and, as 
gently as he oould, replaoed the tiles he had disturbed. 

Luokily the wind was blowing rather fiercely, and, as 
it dashed the trees in the plantation to and fro, oaused 
suoh a rushing noise as to drown the slight sound he 
made in his operations. 

This mnoh done, he slipped down to the ground, whioh 
was only a few feet below him. 

He now considered he was quite safe, and his com- 
rades as well, and hastened to rejoin them. 

He found them, as he considered, in rather dangerous 
proximity to the little door, and advised them to move 
farther away. 

They obeyed, and seleoted one of the densest parts 
of the plantation, determined to wait patiently there 
antil disturbed l>y the officers. 

It was oertainly much better that the door should hare 
been closed and belted on the inner side, and the straw 
heaped up before it, because it would not then appear as 
if anyone had passed through it, and Tom, now that he 
had succeeded, considered that the achievement of suoh 
a feat was well worthy of the risk that it entailed. 

When Jack Marshall flashed the light of his lantern 
around he saw nothing at all peculiar in the stable. 

There was a rather powerful odour of horses, bnt 
nothing more. 

' It should be mentioned that besides the horses used 
by the highwaymen, there was another belonging to Tom 
Davis, whiob he used upon those occasions when be 
had to fetch different articles that were required. 

“ There doesn’t appear to be anybody here,” growled 
Jaok Marshall ; “ but at any rate, we’ll have a look ! 
Hullo 1” he ejaculated, upon seeing the straw, “ what a 
heap you’ve got there, to be sure ! Why, fifty meu 
might be hidden behind it ! Just poke about it a little, 
wifi you ?” 

This was the only plaoe in the stable that offered the 
least-chance of concealment. 

So, with one aooord, the officers rushed to the heap 
of straw, and began acatteriug it in all directions. 

They found no highwaymen beneath it, bnt they dis- 
covered the little door. 

“What’s that?” cried Jaok Marshall, immediately. 

“ A door !” was the response. 

“ What a singular place for one to be put. Where 
can it lead F Why, I never met with such a strange 
plaoe as this in my life before !” 

“ It leads to nowhere in particular, ’’replied Tom Davis, 
and speaking in a loud tone of voice, so that in case the 
highwaymen should be on the other side of it they would 
receive warning to remove. “ It opens into a plantation 
or coppioe, that lies at the back here ; but I never found 
occasion to make use of it, and I am at a loss to think 
why it should have been put there.” 

Well, we will see,” said Jaok Marshall. “ Open it, 
Will ftaUP” 


“ it’s bolted 1” said tho offloer. 

“ Well, what if it is ? Open it, can't yon ?” 

The belt was rusty and difficult to draw back ; but, 
with a squeak, it yielded to the etrength of the police- 
officer. 

The door was then pulled open, and a rush of cold 
air came in. 

“There’s the plantation !” said Tom. “Yon see I 
have not deceived you in the least.” 

The officers all passed out, and, although they looked 
scrutiuizingly around them, they failed to see any signs 
of the hichvvayiuen. 

Juck Marshall looked down upon the ground, thinking 
p6rhaps to discover footmarks. 

But if suoh was his hope, he was disappointed, for 
the leaves had been blown off the trees in large quan- 
tities, and lay very thiokly upon the gronnd. 

These left no traoe of any persons having passed that 
way, and Tom Davis noticed it with a sigh of the 
greatest relief. 

Jack Marshall saw nothing to warrant him in search- 
ing the plantation, of the extent of whioh he was quite 
ignorant. 

So he turned back into the* stable, determined to 
finish his searob of the premises. 

But as to the result or this search be was by no means 
sanguine. 

Nevertheless be persevered until his task was quite 
completed. 

Then, with a very orest-fallen air, he re-entered the 
inn. 

During these proceedings, Tom Davis had managed 
to find an opportunity for a little oalm thought, and 
quiokly made up his mind what he should do in the 
present junoture of affaire. 

Therefore he had summoned Ellen to his side, and had 
whispered to her a few directions. 

She nodded, and left him immediately. 

When the searoh was over, Tom Davis invited the 
officers to enter the kitchen, and, as a matter of course, 
they willingly complied. 

No sooner had they crossed the threshold, however, 
than a most savoury odour assniled their nostrils, and 
they one and all looked inqnisitively towards the fire- 
place. 

“ I’ve bad a little bit of a snack got ready,” said Tom 
Davis, “ if you don’t mind partaking of it. I see no 
reason why we should not oontinne to be good friende. 
I am willing to forgive and forget. My great failing 
is, 1 never oan bear anything to anyone.” 

The soent of the preparing viands had a very mollify- 
ing effect upon Jack Marshall and his followers. 

So the former held out his hand and said : 

“ I bear no malioe, not a bit, and you might have felt 
sure of as muoh by the manner in which I have behaved. 
I oan assure you it is true that I was told to searoh in 
this plaoe for the highwaymen, and duty compelled me 
to do it, however unpleasant it might be. Exouse .me 
for saying that I thought for a moment yon were not 
sinoere, but now I find you told the truth, and I shall 
make my report aooordingly.” 

This was a very great speeoh — rather too gracious, 
Tom thonght. 

He would have preferred that the officers shonld have 
shown rather more vexation at their disappointment. 

However, the only thing he oould do was, in a manner 
of speaking, to float with the tide, and do all he oould 
to keep on good terms with his tronblesome customers. 

He ordered more ale to be brought, and they drank 
to one another’s good healths with evident relish. 

Then the supper was placed upon the table. 

A very substantial supper it was too, and the officers 
paid full justice to it. 

They vowed and declared that the landlord was ahearty 
good fellow, and a pattern to all the rest of his fraternity. 

Tom plied them well with ale, and when he imagined 
they were ripe enough for the proposition he had to 
make, he rose to his feet and prepared to ntter it. 

The chief offioer, seeing him in this position, at once 
oalled for order and silence. 

But the officers by this time had drunk just enough 
ale to make them rather uproarious, and so, amidst a 
slight oonfusion, Tom began s 

” I hat* a few words to aay , gentlemen, and the Sabjeat 
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is very important. I should have preferred not to 
tronble you with it at all, but I am compelled to do so, 
and all I can request is that you will listen to me 
patiently for a few minutes.’ * 

“Hear, hear!’’ muttered Jack Marshall, and the 
officers all banned the table with their cups approvingly. 

Thus encouraged, Tom Davis went on. 

“ 1 believe we are all good friends,” he said. “I’m 
sure I have nothing but feelings of friendship and 
affection for all of you, and I hope the feeling is a 
mutual one.” 

“ Hear ! hear !— it is — it is !” eaid a chorus of voices. 
“ I rejoice to hear it,” said Tom Davis. “ for that giveB 
me confidence to proceed. And now, gentlemen, if you 
plo«ae, I will come at once to the point and begin my 
oommunioation.” 

CHAPTER DCCCXXXII. 

JACK MARSHALL AND HIS OFFICERS APPEAR TO BE 
ON THE BEST OF TERMS WITH TOM DAVIS. 

Considerable curiosity was visible upon the counten- 
ances of all the police officers, and Jack Marshall, 
leaning his elbows on the end of the table, shut one 
eye and prepared to listen with great attention to what 
the landlord had to say. 

“ Gentlemen,” commenced Tom, “as you may guess, 
the subject I am alluding to is that disagreeable dis- 
oovery down below.” 

“ The ekeleton ?” 

“ Just so. You were kind enough to teU*me what it 
was you intended to do in the matter, and I have no 
doubt it was only what would be considered your proper 
duty; but while carrying it out I would have you to 
think a little about me. You oan easily tell that it will 
have a very damaging effect npon me and my house. 
When it comes to be known that such a thing has been 
found in the oellar, in fact, I shall be obliged to shut 
up the place altogether and leave it.” 

“ No — no !” murmured many voices. 

“ But I shall be compelled to do so,” replied Tom, 
firmly. “ Luckily, I have money enough of my own to 
be quite independent of the business, but this place just 
suits me — it is exactly the kind of life I like, and al- 
though I have only been here a short time, yet it is quite 
long enough for me to have fallen in love with it alto- 
gether, and it would grieve me very muoh if I was 
compelled to leave.” 

“ But what are we to do ?” 

“That’s what I’m coming to,” said Tom Davis. “ I 
would just have you put yourself in my place for a few 
moments, a nd consider how you would like things to be. 
I may say that if I left, you would all lose a very good 
friend, for let. me repeat, I shall always be very glad to 
see you whenever you like to come.” 

Great applause interrupted Tom at this point, and, 
wiping the perspiration from his face, he endeavoured 
to continue, calmly. 

This, however, as may be easily imagined, was a most 
difficult matter. 

The point that he was urging now was a most vital 
one, and if the officers did not fall into his views, the 
consequences to himself and the highwaymen would be 
very disagreeable and disastrous indeed. 

In fact, discovery could scarcely fail to take place, and 
altogether so much attention wonld be directed towards 
the inn, that it would bo no longer a safe place of refuge. 

Surely, then, it was worth an effort to attempt to 
avert such a calamity as this, and Tom Davis firmly 
believed that he had taken the right course. 

He had got the offioera into a very pleasant, com- 
plaisant mood. 

He had supplied them well with eatables and drink- 
ables, and, in spite of his difficult position, had won the 
good opinion of all of them. 

Yet now that the crisis had come he hesitated. 

All would depend upon just how his proposition was 
taken. 

It cost him a great effort to continue. 

“ I have to ask this of you,” he said, boldly — “ it is to 
let the matter alone and say nothing more about it ; be- 
have just as you would if the discovery had never taken 
place It does not need proof that I can have had no- 
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thing to do with the murder, if murde it is, and from the 
appearance of the remains it is equally oertiain that so 
many years have elapsed that there is but the very 
faintest hope of discovering the perpetrators of the crime. 
Let me ask you, then, to keep this a secret, and in return 
for it you will at all times be welcome to the best of 
everything my house affords, no matter what time you 
come or how often. I won’t urge it any further, but just 
weigh that in your minds. If you determine to carry 
this matter forward you may get a little in the way of 
expenses, but I solemnly declare that I will shut up the 
inn and retire into private life. I might ask you to grant 
me this as a favour, but I will owe a favour to no man, 
so now I wait for yonr reply.” 

Tom Davis sat down, and a rather ominous silenoe 
followed his words. 

He had, after all, but very slight hopes of sucoess. 

What, then, was his surprise when Jack Marshall, 
apparently after a brief deliberation with himself, rose 
to his feet and replied : 

“ I feel strongly inclined to say yes to your proposal, 
for I question, after all, whether it will turn out muoh 
good to any of us ; but if we do agree you must promise 
secrecy as well.” 

“ Oh, never fear for that,” replied Tom. 

“I mean you must never let it be known that 
we have hushed up such an affair ; if you do we should 
be oovered with disgrace.” 

“ You may depend upon my silenoe,” said Tom ; “ and 
let me take this opportunity of offering you my deepest 
and most heartfelt thanks for having so kindly consen- 
ted to my proposition.” 

This was quite a bold stroke, for it will be perceived 
that Jack Marshall had not positively given his consent. 

But Tom judged that his mind was just ooufused 
enough not to feel quite certain whether he had or 
not. 

It was a great relief to him, however, when he heard 
the chief officer say : 

“ Well, then, my lade, you all hear this, and yon know 
the terms ? We say nothing about that disagreeable 
affair down below — we do not breathe a word of it to 
anyone, and, in return, our excellent friend the landlord 
here will make us weloome whenever we like to 
come.” 

“ Yes, that’s it !” said Tom Davis, emphatically. 

“Agreed — agreed !” cried the officers, unanimously, 
for it had been many and many a day since they had 
fared so well as they had then, and they naturally locked 
forward to a perpetual succession of euoh feasts. 

Altogether, the majority of them thought they had 
done a very good thing indeed. 

Whether Jack Marshall thought so, or whether he 
had some other scheme in his cunning brain, time alone 
can unfold. 

Tom Davis called for spirits of all descriptions, and 
plentiful supplies of hot water and sugar. 

Very liberally, he requested the officers to help them- 
selves, and they were by no means baokward in doing 
eo. 

The manner in which the glasses were filled and 
emptied was eomething surprising to witness. 

But Tom noticed with satisfaction that in this pro- 
cess the officers took hold of the bottle that came next 
to their hand, and consequently partook in succession 
of various kinds of spirits. 

None knew better than the landlord that the effect 
of this wonld be speedy intoxication. 

And such proved in a short time to be the case. 

Before another half-hour was over, they were all sit- 
ting drunk and incapable in their ohairs. 

Tom Davis rose unperceived from the table, and, 
going up to Ellen, whispered in her ears, telling her to 
remain and keep s strict and most ohservant watch 
upon the movements of the officers, and if any of them 
moved or attempted to leave the room, she was to 
scream out as if frightened. 

This having been arranged, Tom Davis hastily made 
his way to the stable, and, opening the door leading into 
the plantation, uttered a low whistle, to which the 
highwaymen immediately responded. 

In a few moments they were all around him, and, as 
briefly as he could, he made them aware of all that had 
taken place, and the actual state of affairs. 
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They congratulated him warmly upon the cleverness 
he had dispk yed 

“ Capital I’j ■said Turpin. “ Not only have you pot ns 
out of all this trouble, but you have also got the officers 
partly in your power as well ; and the mere fact of their 
paying frequent visits to the inn will do more towards 
diverting the suspicion of otherB from it than anything 

« Yea— yes i” sa) \l Tom. “ No doubt it will all turn 
out for the best, though I like to keep those gentlemen 
at a safe distance.” 

“ So do I. But make haste and return.” 

“ I will. I am off now. You remain here until I 
come again and let you know that all is safe. I feel 
pretty certain that the officers, as soon as they wake 
ap from their drunken slumber, will have a parting 
glass, and ride away.” 

"Be quick, then, and rejoin them, for fear yonr 
absence should he noted.” 

It was Dick Turpin who said this, and Tom Davis, 
without another word, retraoed his steps to the inn. 

Upon entering, however, he did not perceive that 
there wa« any oause for apprehension. 

The officers were, to all appearances, slumbering 
profoundly. . 

Tom Davis seated himself in a ohair, and closed his 
eyes. 

He did not altogether go to sleep, bnt dozed, feeling 
enre that the least movement that was made would 
arouse him. 

It was not. however, until day hp.d fairly dawned that 
the offioers showed any signs of recovering their con- 
sciousness, and it was Jack Marshall who waB the first 
to awake. 

He looked at his men half angrily. 

But then recollecting what had occurred, set to work 
to wake them. 

This was a difficult process. 

But it was at last accomplished. 

Tom Davis brought in another large supply of ale, to 
whioh the offioers amply paid their respects, and pre- 
pared to leave. 

But Tom again reverted to the understanding, that 
was made between them, and, to his extreme satisfac- 
tion, it was ratified. 

“ All right, old boy !” said Jack Marshall, slapping 
him on the back — “ it’s an understood arrangement. 
Mum on all sides, and you will fiud that, after all, it 
won’t be a very bad thing for you . Recol lect that I am now 
chief, and, for the future, 1 will stand your friend.” 

Tom was delighted to find Jack Marshall in such a 
mood, and was profuse in his thanks. 

Accordingly he gave them every attention, and it was 
just as the sun was beginning to warm the earth with 
hie first rays, that they all slowly took their departure 
down the lane, feeling rather queer and confused about 
their head-pieces as yet. 

Tom Davie watched them out of sight, and made sure 
that none had remained behind. 

He was not inolined to trust Jack Marshall too far, 
although he had spoken and behaved in suoh a friendly 
way. 

It would have been very awkward for an officer to 
have ooncealed himself upon the premises, so Tom made 
a thorough search. 

The result was that no one was found, and, feeling 
tolerably sure that all would be well for the next few 
hours, he went out into the stable, and summoned the 
highwaymen. 

They all gladly enough obeyed his signal, for the air 
waB chill, and the plantation had proved a most dis- 
agreeable place to pass the night in. 

CHAPTER DCCCXXXIII. 

THE SECRET PASSAGE IS CONSTRUCTED, AND DICK 
TURPIN SETS OUT UPON A PARTICULAR EXPEDITION. 
The highwaymen could all peroeive that, in spite of the 
success he had met with, Torn Davis yet looked anxious 
and alarmed. 

His eyes roved about incessantly, and he seemed, by 
his manner, as though he half expected to catch sight 
of an officer every moment. 


Dick and his ootnrvdes, however, were nnfeignedly re- 
joiced at the tun affaire had taken, speaking in no 
measured terms of Jack Marshall’s obtnsity. 

Bnt Tom Davis shook his head. 

“He is a onnniug one,” he answered — “ a very oun- 
ning one ! Depend upon it, he Las a deeper motive 
than we are aware of for all hie proceedings, although 
they seem so absurd.” 

“I am not of that opinion,” said Dick. “I think 
him quite incapable to fulfil the offioe he holds.” 

“ Well, time will show,” was Tom Davis’s answer. 

“ There is no good in anticipating evil. All I hope is, 
that he will keep liis word respecting the discovery of 
the skeleton in the vault.” 

“ Yes, that is important.” 

“ Very ; but if you were to ask me what was the in- 
terpretation I plao ' upon Jack Marshall's conduct, l 
should say that he hae a suspicion you come here at 
times, and he ia anxious to capture you all at one moment ; 
it would then be an achievement for him to boaet of.” 
Dick laughed at the idea. 

“ It would be more difficult than he thinks it is.” 

“No doubt,” said Tom ; “ but let me entreat you all 
to be most careful in your movements. Rely upon it, 
he will keep the closest watoh all round this inn ; and 
unfortunately, now he is aware that there ie a means of 
communication between the stable and the plantation 
at the baok.” 

“ Well, he does,” said Turpin ; “ but, after all, I see 
no great cause for alarm. If we can manage to outwit 
him as we have done hitherto, these frequent visits of 
the police to this house, will do much towards remov- 
ing the suspicion that we are here.” 

“ That was my own view,” eaid Davis. “ But now, 
onoe more, and for the last time, let me ask you to set 
about constructing a secret passage. Let what has 
happened to-night be a warning.” 

“ We shall,” said Dick. “ We will commence it now 
at once.” 

Upon hearing this’determination, Tom Davi? brigh- 
tened up wonderfully, and eet to work to collect the 
necessary materials. 

“ You have a long job before yon,” he said, “ and a 
great deal of hard work ; but if you persevere, you will- 
accomplish it.” 

No more was said upon the subjeot. 

But the highwaymen all descended to the cellar and, 
with the aid of the implements that Tom Davis had 
already in readiness, commenced their very arduous 
labour. 

It took them hut a short time to decide as to the man- 
ner in whioh the seoret passage should be constructed. 
It should first reaoh from the cellars to the stable, and 
from the stable to some point in the plantation. 

Such being the case, of course the cellar was chosen 
that was nearest to the stable, and Tom Davie, marking 
out a small space on the brickwork, said : 

“ If you will make it there, I can always contrive to 
keep it covered over by this large cask.” 

This waB agreed to immediately. 

The spot selected by Tom Davis was in the briok eill 
surrounding the cellars upon which the barrels rested. 

'There was one large hogshead, and the space upon 
whioh this stood when placed on end was quite large 
enough to enable them to construct such a place as they 
required. 

A kind of pit wae annk first, and the labour in exca 
ration was much lighter than, they had expected, for 
the ground was loose and soft. 

When a sufficient depth had been obtained, a regular 
passage was commenced, somewhat rudely arched, it in 
true, but yet well enough to answer their purpose. 

In order to keep the earth above from falling in, it 
was necessary to fix upright posts at Bhort distances, 
across the tops of which flat pieces of wood were laid. 

But of this kind of material there was au abundant 
supply at the hack of the inn. 

And so the work went on bravely. 

After the first hour, they took the labour in turn*, 
the others resting while two worked. 

And in this manner they were able to keep at it in- 
cessantly. 

Considering that they were inexperienced 10 the use of 
the tools,. and in the construction of auoh places, the pro- 
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gross they madp by nightfall was really surprising to 
witness. 

Fatigued by their exertions, they lay down to rest, 
bnt renewed their work at an early hour on the succeed- 
ing day. 

A means of communication was made with the stable, 
so constructed that the horse3 could be readily taken 
np and down. 

The opening above was in a remote corner of the 
building, and could be covered over by straw or any 
other material. 

Tom proposed that a large corn-bin shonld be placed 
at this spot. 

The excavation of the passage itself was carried on 
with renewed zeal and activity, nor did they attempt 
to cease until they had burrowed about two hundred 
yards beneath the plantation. 

No. 172.— Black Bess. 

No. 172. 


They then found themselves at the side of a some- 
what steep declivity that w’as so thickly overgrown 
with gorse and other prickly shrubs that it was quite 
imnossible to perceive the gronnd. 

As it was doubtful whether they would require to 
make frequent use of this passage, the greatest care 
was taken not to disturb these bushes any more than 
could be helped, so that the appearance of the place 
should not undergo any alteration. 

This was easily managed, and the delight of the high- 
waymen and Torn Davis upon the completion of their 
scheme w<oa intense in the highest degre Q , 

Thev now considered that they could bid defiance to 
all the police-officers in the land. 

It was impossible lor ttmm to enter the inn so quickly 
as to prevent them availing themselves of the soeisfj 
I passage. 
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Then the horses could be readily brought down, and 
almost before the inn was searched they would be 
making their way through the plantation. 

But although they worked with the greatest dili- 
gence, not losing a single hour, the construction of 
the passage occupied them more than a week, during 
which interval they neither saw nor heard anything j 
of -Jack Marshall and his officers. 

All were much exhausted, for the labour was such as 
they were unfamiliar with. 

Now that the excitemeut that had actuated them 
had passed away they felt the reaction severely. 

Nevertheless, it was only a few evenings afterwards 
that the highwaymen began to show by various signs 
that they were quite tired of staying in the inn. 

1'hey longed once more to liave a daring, spirit- 
stirring adventure on the highway. 

Tom King, Claude, and Sixteen-String Jack boldly 
announced their intention of setting out as soon as 
ever darkness really commenced, and Dick Turpin 
declared that he would not be left behind. 

In vain Maud endeavoured to persuade him to 
remain — in vain Tom Davis urged him not to take 
Black Bess out of the stable at present, as the hurt 
she had received turned out of a more dangerous 
character than they had at first believed. 

Dick, however, upon an inspection of it, declared 
that it was well enough, and that a good gallop would 
do his mare more good than remaining in the stable. 

Finding they were quite bent upon their pur- 
pose, Tom Davis said : 

“ At least, you will wait a little while until I have 
gone on a reconnoitring expedition round the inn. If 
the officers see me, there will be nothing surprising 
in my taking an evening’s stroll, and I will not return 
here until I have ascertained that there are none of 
them within half a mile of the place.” 

Maud and Ellen so begged that this precaution 
should be taken, that the highwaymen consented, 
aad Tom Davis set out. 

During his absence, however, they got their horses 
in readiness for the road. 

The saddles were put on, and indeed every part of 
the trappings cleaned over and over again. 

But still Tom Davis did not return. 

Their patience at length became quite exhausted, 
and just as they were about to start and leave him to 
return when he liked, he made his appearance. 

It only needed a glance at his countenance to let 
them know that the coast was clear. 

With great haste they mounted their steeds and rode 
off one by one, allowing an interval to elapse between 
the departure of each. 

Dick was the last to go, and Maud and Tom Davis 
kept close to him. 

“ It is quite uncertain,” Turpin said, “ whether I re- 
turn to-night or not. I may be compelled by circum- 
stances to go a long way from the inn, and it might be 
dangerous in the extreme for me to attempt to return by 
daybreak ; so that if I am not here by the time you can 
see the first streak of light in the eastern horizon, 
don’t expect me ; it will be safer for me to remain 
where I am. Be under no apprehensions whatever on 
my account until I return, and I only mention this as 
an additional precaution for safety.” 

Mand clung closer to Dick, for she guessed by his 
words that he had some dangerous expedition in View 
with which he had not thought proper to make her 
acquainted. 

Tom Davies also held a similar opinion, but after 
Dick’s reasons — so excellent as they were — he could 
not urge him to return the same night. 

The last farewell having been spoken, Dick tore 
himself away. 

Then going slowly through the plantation, he 
emerged into a narrow lane. 

The night, was clear and calm, but piercing cold — jus 
such a night as would brace up the nerves of anyone. 

Dick drew in long breaths of the cool air. 

He was so accustomed to remaining only beneath 
the sky, that the least confinement was irksome to him. 

The blood circulated more quickly through his veins 
than it had done for several days past, and, humming 
a tune as though no care or trouble rested on his 


heart, he allowed the reins to fall gently on the neck 
of his bonD.v steed. 

With a short neigh that sounded almost like a cry of 
gladness, Black Bess started off at a swift gallop. 

The road was clear before them, and firm beneath 
her feet. 

There was no obstacle to be in dread of, and Dick 
Turpin surrendered himself to the excitement of a wild 
and furious gallop. 

Away they went, rushing onwards at a speed that 
w ould have dismayed any ordinary traveller, and accom- 
plishing it without meeting with the slightest injury. 

At length, when Dick considered he was far enough 
away from the inn, he gradually tightened the reins 
until he brought Black Bess to a standstill. 

“ Ah. !” he said, after listening a moment, “ some one 
comes 1 This is lucky indeed 1” 

He plunged hie hand into his pocket as he spoke, 
and produced his pistols, the priming of which he 
carefully examined. 

CHAPTER DCCCXXXIV. 

IN WHICH DICK TURPIN BAS TWO NARROW 
ESCAPES OP HIS LIFE. 

The sharp, rattling sound produced by some light 
vehicle rolling rapidly along the road came distinctly 
to Turpin’s ears. 

A brief inspection showed him that his pistols were, 
in admirable order, and so, drawing close to the side 
of the road, he waited patiently for the traveller or 
travellers to make their appearance. 

He was not long kept in suspense, though the night 
was so dark that he could not see the approaching 
vehicle until it was within a few yards of him. 

Then he perceived that it was a light gig with huge 
yellow wheels, drawn by a powerful white horse. 

In it was seated only one man. who appeared to be 
well wrapped up against the cold. 

Dick started out suddenly, and, in those quick, sharp 
tones which he had always round so effective, he com- 
manded the traveller to stand aad deliver. 

So unexpectedly did he make bis appearance that 
the traveller was quite taken aback. 

On the mere impulse of the moment, as it seemed 
he jerked the reins, and the horse, like a well-trained 
animal, suddenly came to a standstill. 

Dick presented his pistol. 

“ Now/’ he said, “ be quick and choose : your money 
or your life ! Don’t force me to take both of them !’ 

The reins dropped from the traveller’s fingers, and 
Dick, with great promptitude took hold of them him- 
self, so that there was little fear the traveller would 
put his horse in motion. 

“ I have nothing,” he said. “ You don’t think I am 
sucb a fool as to travel about with a lot of money in my 
pockets. No, no — I know a trick worth two of that I” 
Your money 1” said Dick. “ I must and will have 
it 1 But don’t force me to search your pockets, or you 
will find the operation a most unpleasant one. Mind 
you, I am not to be trifled with 1” 

“ Well, you shall have what little I carry with me,” 
replied the traveller, and as he spone he began slowly 
to unbutton his overcoat. 

Dick kept a close eye upon every one of his move- 
ments. 

Plunging his hand into his breast pocket, the tra- 
veller said 

“There, that’s what I carry about me. How do 
you like it?” 

With great suddenness he produced a pistol, and, ai m- 
ing rapidly at the highwayman, he pulled the trigger. 

But Dick’s movements were rapid in the extreme. 

The barrel of the pistol was all at once knocked up- 
wards. 

The finger of the traveller was or. the trigger, and 
he could not prevent himself from pulling it. 

There was a flash and a loud report. 

“Now,” said Dick, coolly, “if you have another fire- 
arm about you, just produce it, and let us have that 
fired off as well ; then, perhaps, we can proceed to 
business.” 

The traveller evidently was not a little abashed at 
Dick Turpin’s extraordinary coolness. 
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“I owe you a shot.” Dick said; “and although I 
am inclined to be generous, yet I promise you I shall 
return it unless you quickly hand over your purse, 
whether it contains much or little !” 

The traveller saw that he was completely at the 
highwayman’s mercy, so, with a grin, he unbuttoned 
his undercoat and produced a tolerably-sized leather 
bag. 

“ There,” he said — “take it. I haven’t another pistol, 
or I wouldn’t give it up without a struggle. I’m a d — d 
fool for carrying the money bv night, yet how I am to 
help it 1 can’t tell at alL” 

Dick Turpin almost snatched the bag out of the tra- 
veller’s hand, -aid then chuckled as he found how hea\y 
it was. 

“ If this is gold,” he cried, “ it will be a prizo indeed ; 
and if silver, the amount will not be despised !” 

“Let me go,” said the traveller. “I thought to 
have made a good day’s work to-morrow witn that 
money, but now you have prevented me. Let me 
go!” 

“With all my heart!” said Dick. “Here are the 
reins. Drive on. Never grieve, man, over a little 
money. It will do me quite as much good as it would 
yon.” 

“That’s a poor consolation,” the traveller growled, 
and, raising his whip, he dealt his horse a savage cut with 

it. 

The animal started off at a wonderful rate. 

Dick looked after him with a smile. 

Then, placing the bag ef gold securely in his pocket, 
he listened again. 

But all was stilL 

“This looks like making a good night of it,” he mut- 
tered, half alond and ball to himself. “ We’ll ride on 
gently, Bess, and wait for some one to overtake us.” 

This resolution Dick carriod out. 

But the speed at which he went, although a gentle 
one, was such that there was little likelihood of any- 
one overtaking him. 

At frequent intervals he would pause and listen. 

But on each occasion the silence was profound. 

“ It is almost too late now, I fear, to meet with anyone, 
yet there is no hnrry — I have the whole of the night 
oefore me.” 

How far Dick might have gone along the road he had 
only a vague idea; but when it was growing towards 
morning he stopped once moro. 

Ho other traveller had presented himself. 

“A bad road,” he eaid — “a bad road. I’ve a go d 
mind now that I will desert it.” 

He went on at a walk a little distance further until he 
came to a spot where a cross-country road intersected the 
highway. 

In the centre of the open space formed by the junction 
of these roa^s was a tall finger-post, which, being 
freshly painted white, gleamed out a conspicuous object 
in the darkness. 

“ Surely,” he thought, “ if I remain here a little time I 
shall meet with some one. I have four roads now at my 
command.” 

Yet he listened in vain, until, suddenly, with a glad 
cry, he exclaimed : 

“ Yes, some one comes at last. Hurrah !” 

Ho turned off down tho cross-road on his right hand, 
for he knew full well the traveller was as yet at a con- 
siderable distance, and the spot where he had taken up his 
station near the finger-post was not at all adapted for way- 
lay ing him. 

The traveller, whoever he might be, was approaching 
on horseback, and at an easy rate. 

Dick journeyed on to meet him until he came to a spot 
where, on one side of the road, was a huge nWt that had 
been half cut away when the road was made. 

This mass of stone of course cast a deep shadow ^n 
the roauway, and in this shadow Dick concealed him- 
self. 

Tramp— tramp ! he could hear the horseman slowly 
approaching him, and he wondered why he should be 
journeying at such an easy rate. 

Dick had bis pistols all in readiness, and as soon as the 
traveller entered the shadow of the rock, ho rode 
tj'dh. 

* Halil" k* said. “ Pull ujd for your life 


The stranger obeyed, and, in the calmest possible 
tone of voice, asked : 

‘ Well, what's the matter? Why do you stop me ?” 

“ I must trouble you for your purse, watch, rings, and 
such-like, ’ said Dick. “ It’s not worth while to make 
any fuss about them ; they' can he of no moment to 
you, for I see by your attire you are a gentleman.” 

“But if I am, that's no reason why I should submit to 
be robbed without raising a finger In my defence. I will 
see you d — d before I surrender one farthing !” 

u You w’ll alter your mind, I feel certain,” said Dick, 
and he cocked his pistol while he spoke. 

\'he sharp, clicking sound sent an uneacy- thrill througli 
the traveller’s whole frame. 

“ I need scarcely tell you I am a desperate man,” said 
Dick, “and that I am determined to obtain my ends. 
Save all further trouble, I beg ; hand over your valuables, 
and you shall depart in peace.” 

“ I will not,” was the reply ; “ you shall not have on. 
farthing without a struggle for it ! Come on, I am ready !” 

“ You are mad.” 

“ Hot at all ! Come on, I say ! If you want any money 
you must take it !” 

“ Then,” said Dick, “ just hear my determination. You 
see this pistol ? it’s an excellent weapon and carefully 
loaded by myself. I will count three, and if, when I have 
done so, yon refuse to, hand your purse quietly, why, your 
death will be on your own head.” 

The traveller was silent, and after a slight pause, Dick 
said : 

“ One !” 

Still tho traveller sat motionless. 

“ Two 1" 

“Hark!” cried the traveller, so suddenly, that it made 
even Dick Turpin start — “ what’s that above us? Look 
—look !” 

He raised Ms arm suddenly as he spoke, as if to point 
upwards. 

The manner in which ho spoke was well calculated to 
throw anyone off his guard. 

Even Dick was deceived by it, and instinctively he 
glanced upwards. 

But a? he did so he heard a loud report, that was accom- 
panied by a red flash lighting up the surrounding 
scenery. 

Something whistled so closely past Ms head that for a 
moment he staggered and reeled, not quite certain whether 
he had been hit or not. 

A triumphant laugh rung in his ears, and the stranger 
said : 

“Now, I hope you are settled! Aha! it serves you 
right !” 

There was a rush a clatter of a horse’s hoofs, and the 
stranger was gone. 

Dick placed his hand to the side of his face and felt it 
carefully. 

“ No — no,” he muttered, “ I am not hurt. That must 
have been a close shave indeed ! Confound the fellow’s 
treachery — it was base in the extreme ; it was as though I 
had fired after counting two ! But he shall not escape,” 
he added, in a louder voice — “ho shall not escape ! I will 
have every article of value that he carries with him. Per- 
haps he shall take away sometLixg from me as a memento 
of this adventured Now, Bess, lass, forward !” 

Dick was much incensed by this act of treachery, which 
was so near costing him his life. 

It was indeed a wonder that, at such a short distance, tb? 
bullet could havo missed him at all. 

But the fact was, the traveller knew he was doing a 
base and dangerous action, and felt the necessity of being 
extra quick in all his movements. 

Then it was only natural that he should be slightly 
agitated while making such an attempt as this, or some 
other caww had rendered his hand unsteady, his aim im- 
perfect. 

Luckily, however, Dick had eecapeu from the bullet. 

He had sustained no injury wuatever. 

But when Black Bess, in obedience tc his command, 
started off at full gallop along the cross road, the sound 
of horses’ feet in advance had almost died away. 

“ Who would have thought that he could have mads 
such speed ?” Dick thought. “ And if he had such a gc on 
horse as that under him, why was he coming a Ions: e* 
i auitdy when I bra«n Jl fim ?” 
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CHAPTER DCCCXXXV. 

»V4K HUNTSMEN MATCH WHITE STAR AGAIN 1 ?! Bl VCK BESS 

-•■il: five hundred pounds, AND DICK in finds 

tp IMSELF IN A SITUATION OF GREAT PERIL 

The traveller’s manner was eertainly pecnliar, and «eP 
calculated to give rise to perplexing speculations. 

One tiling, however, above all others was quite cer*' / tn. 
end that was, the horse ho rode was of no common 
quality. 

The speed it now made was something truly pro- 
digious. 

Black Bess, however, wi f h her long, stretching gallop, 
rapidly gained upon him, and each moment Dick could 
hear the sound of the traveller’s horse’s hoofs more and 
more distinctly. 

Yet so good a start tad he obtained, and so excellent 
was the speed he made, that a considerable time elap&ed 
before Dick was anywhere near him. 

The night was now almost gone, and it seemed to be 
struggling with the coming day. 

Each moment, however, the light grew brighter and 
brighter, and distant objects came more clearly into 
view. 

Turning round in the saddle, the traveller saw Dick 
coming on at a tremendous pace behind him, and, 
after one hasty glance, struck his horse savagely with the 
spurs. 

The noble creature flew off at a vastly accellerated rate, 
and Dick had the mortification of finding that he would 
have to pursue him some distance further before he over- 
took him. 

“Upon my life,” he cried, “it’s a rare steed — Black 
Bess has never been so well matched ! But come what 
will, I will overtake him !” 

Considering that morning was coming on with such 
rapid strides, it was a very perilous thing for Dick to be 
thus riding across the country. 

But his blood was up, and, in the excitement, he forgo! 
all caution. 

Of one thing, however, he was well aware, and that 
was he was a considerable distance from London. 

Every moment now the distance between Black Bess 
and the traveller’s steed decreased. 

Dick noticed it with delight, and continued to urge his 
mare forwards. 

The road lay straight before them as far as the eye 
could reach. 

It was a smooth, well-kept road, too, 60 that tho horse# 
were able to put forth their best powers. 

Finding that his pursuer was so greatly gaining upon 
him, the traveller continued to spur his own steed. 

With but slight effect, however, for the animal was 
now growing insensible to the pain. 

The sun rose and saw the chase going on ac vigorously 
as ever, except that Dick Turpin now was something less 
than half a mile behind the traveller. 

Suddenly, to Dick’s surprise, he unclasped the large 
cloak he wore, and that had hitherto concealed the greater 
part of his apparel. 

Perhaps he fancied that it interfered with his move- 
ments, or else the rapid motion had rend. -red its heat un- 
bearable. 

At any rate, off the cloak came, and then Diok under- 
stood at a glance how it was that Black Bess had had 
such a hard ride. 

The stranger was attired in full hunting costume, with 
velvet cap, a bright scarlet coat, leather trousera, and 
short black riding boots. 1 

Beneath him was a capital hunter — one of the best racers 
in the country, in fact. 

But the animal was now greatly distressed. 

Dick could perceive that, although so far in the retw ; 
while Black Bess was still galloping on, apparently with- 
out showing the least signs of fatigue, and yet Dick 
thought she did not ou this occasion put forth her scV’d 
so well as. she had done many times before. 

But perhaps this was only a fancy, caused uy Ms 
inability to overtake the stranger. 

Nearer and nearer the horses drew together, and Dick, 
with an angry feeling in his heart clutched the butt of a 
uistol tightly. 

It was no wonder that he thonld be greatly exasperated 


by such a treacherous, cowa-dly attempt haring beau 
made upon hie life, and at that moment he Ion get more 
for revenge than ha ever had done in all Ms life 
before. 

When he came up with the traveller the encounter 
would, beyond a dcubt, be a formidable one. 

All at onoe, though, the stranger disappeared round a 
bend in the road. 

Dick was vexed that he should have got oat of sight 
even for a moment and urged Black Bess to still greater 
exertion. 

To his intense wonder, however, upon sweeping round 
the curve in the road, h« perceived that the traveller had 
stopped. 

He was surrounded by a party of about a dozen gentle- 
men, all similarly attired to himself, and who, beyond a 
doubt, were out so early in the morning for a hunt 

The stranger was gesticulating violently, and doubtless 
saying something in a \ery loud tone of voice to Ms com- 
panions. 

Dick was so surprised at what he saw that for about 
the space of a moment he was undecided how to 
act. 

Then he began gently to rein in Black Bess. 

The turn affairs had taken was quite an unexpected 
one, and while checking Ms mare, he continued to think 
how he should act. 

He yet burned to avenge the injury he had received, 
yel while the traveller was surrounded by so many of 
those who were doubtless Ms own personal friends, it 
would be madness to attempt anything against Mm. 

This was galling in the extreme. 

Still watching their movements, Dick saw the stranger 
pointing towards him with his arm. 

His companions looked in the direction to which he 
pointed. 

Judging by their actions, Dick came to the conclusion 
that the stranger was urging them to begin an immediate 
pursuit. 

But this proposal on his part did not seem to be very 
much relished. 

The probability was, the gentlemen having come out 
for a settled purpose, did not wish to bo turned aside 
from it. 

But the traveller continued Ms exhortations. 

When within a hundred yard6 of them, Dick Turpin 
pulled up, and remained quietly waiting in the middle of 
the road. 

He could now hear .hem speaking quite plainly, 
though they were too far off for him to distinguish the 
words. 

One uttered louder than the rest would occasionally 
float through the still morning air to Ms ears, but that 
was all. 

The stranger must have been somo person of distinc- 
tion. for great attention was paid to all he said by his 
companions, and they seemed to hesitate about giving a 
positive refusal. 

With a boldness that perhaps no one else would have 
displayed, Dick walked Black Bess still closer to those 
whom he felt justified in calling his foes. 

ne continued, indeed, until he was able to overhear 
their conversation. 

And then he halted. 

This action created a great deal of astonishment among 
the huntsmen. 

But the stranger said : 

“I tell you, Sir George, that it is Dick Turpin ! Why, 
look at the animal under him — with half an eye you can 
recognise it as Black Bess, and if it had yot been, I 
wonder what other horse in the world could have eclipsed 
I Diamond here, ^nd I assure you that, when I fortunately 
euoountered you, she was almost knocked up !” 

“ I really do believe that it is Black Fees, said another 
voice — “ I really do. I’ve heard all about her, and, ’pon 
honour, I do feel inclined to match my little WMte Star 
against her.” 

“Do-r-do, Sir George!” cried the stranger, emphatically. 
“ I’ll bet you five hundred pounds that you can’t overtake 
Black Bess iu a gallop !” 

“ Done I” said Sir George. “ You are all here witneeeea 
to the bet ! Come on, I’ll win the race first, and then we 
will oblige Sir Marmatinke by capturing the highway* 
man !” 
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“Well — well — agreed 1 ” said a chortle of vdkt?", 
“ How — now — start at once !” 

“ Wait a moment,” said the stranger ; “ Diamond, tere, 
la done for. Which of you does not feel much inclined to 
join in the race — who will change horses with me for « 
few minutes ?” 

“ I will,” said a voice. “ I like hunting a tea, or any- 
thing else on four legs; but d — n me f I like turning 
police officer, and hunting a man ! Here yen are, Sir 
Marmaduke, take my horse and welcome.” 

Ac eld aly gentleman with long white hair desoended 
from his steed as he spoke 

The huntsman who had been named Sir Marmaduke 
alighted also from hie foaming, panting horse, and speedily 
took possession of that belonging to his friend. 

It was a noble creature, of more than ordinary height, 
and apparently possessing great powers of speed and 
endurance. 

Sir Marmaduke’s eyes quite flashed with joy and 
anticipated triumph. 

“Now, Sir George,” he cried, “I am ready. Five 
hundred pounds that you don’t overtake her !” 

Hearing these words, Turpin took off his hat and made 
alow bow. 

“Gentleman,” he said, “you have not thought proper 
to ask me whether I was willing to join in this race or 
not. But no matter, I am in the humour to show you a 
little of lay mare’s mettle ; so when you are ready say the 
word, and come on.” 

“ Beady !” said Sir George, and he touched his horse 
lightly on the flank as he spoke. 

Dick turned Black Bess sharply round, and made her 
everleap the rather stiff hedge at the side of the road. 

He judged he should be safer going across the open 
country than by keeping to the high road. 

With a loud shout Sir George followed him, and at his 
heels came the remaining huntsmen. 

The old gentleman who had Deen left behind shook his 
head slcwly to and fro. 

Then, leisurely mounting the horse that had been left 
him in exchange, he rode gently off in an opposite direc- 
tion. 

It was plain that for him, at least, the race possessed 
neither charm nor interest. 

The hedge by the side of the road was cleared t>y all 
the horses without difficulty, and as soon as the soft 
jreen turf was beneath their feet, the race might be said 
co have commenced. 


CHAPTER DCCCXXXVI. 

HE RACE BETWEEN BLACK BESS AND WHITE STAR MEETS 
WITH AN UNEXPECTED TERMINATION. 

Dick Turpin as yet had no oemsi >n to use either whip 
or spur to urge Black Bess forward. 

When hei ickened rein she bounded forward gallantly, 
and from the style in which she commenced it seemed 
pretty clear that she would win the race, and that Sir 
George would consequently lose his bet. 

The superiority of White Star over the other horses was 
very speedily manifested. 

Sir George kept the lead in admirable style. 

The others came on in a straggling line behind him. 

Only second, however, was Sir Marmaduke, who, full of 
bitterness and hatred, determined if possible to overtake 
the highwayman and capture him. 

Dick on his part was by no means sorry to know his 
foe was following him ; he was longing for vengeance, 
and hoped that the opportunity of satkfying it would 
speedily arrive. 

A ploughed field was reached, and as the ground cad 
only recently been turned af, this tried the heroes 
•eve rely. 

Dick fancied with alarm that, while crossing it, Black 
Bess flagged a little as though from weakness. 

Surely, ho s ever, this must have been fancy, he thought. 

Although Black Bess had behaved so gallantly on that 
night, he knew well that the full extent of her powers 
had not been reached, and that she ir*s competent to do 
much more. 

¥nfortu’ tattly, in excitement of recent events he 

forgot ail about the injury Black Bess had deceived, and 
from wnich the had not yet recovered 

The wound in the neck that had been produced by the 


| pistol trailet was not quite so slight as Led been at tics* 
imagined, for one of the small branching veins had been 
severed. 

The place, neverfcaes-.^ had partially healed over, and 
being out of sight in consequence of her long eilke.t 
mane falling over it, Dick forgot at the Bnie all about 
it. 

In those cheering, animated tones tnat he generally 
employed when speaking to his matchless steed, and 
which he knew produced a more powerful effect upon her 
than could the sharpest application of the spur, he said : 

“Come, Bess, my lass — oome ! Forward ! On~on ! For 
your credit as well as for mine, you must not lose tLis 
race. Cheerly, now — cheerly — the ground will Sxs better 
soon ! Bear np, old lass — l>ear up !” 

It was really possible to eee how the gallant o^ature 
s tT-moned up all her energies in response to herm»»tei a 
urg.'ngs. 

Like one who is determined to make one tremen&oua 
effort to succeed, she bounded on, and the next moment 
the ploughed field was left behind. 

With prudent forethought, Sir Marmaduke checked h> 
horse as soon as he fo'.uad that a ploughed field was 
before him. 

He knew that in a general way, there was a beaten 
path around, close under the hedges, and along this he 
proceeded. 

The distance was great, yet the speed he was enabled 
to make in consequence of the firmer nature of the 
ground, more than rnado up for the loss of time occa- 
sioned. 

When the next hedge was leaped, he came close to his 
friend, Sir George, indeed. 

Raising his voice, he cried to him : 

“ Another five hundred on the race, if you are willing ! 
1 will bet now five hundred more that I obtain the lead, 
and will keep it!” 

“ Done !” csied Sir George, readily, as if the affair was 
not of the slightest moment, and while he uttered the 
word he loosened the reins still more. 

He had been nursing his horse across the ploughed field, 
being unwilling to distress it too much. 

Now that turf was again beneath its feet, it was enabled 
once more to put forth its prodigious power of speed. 

The race was truly a most exciting one, and the hunts- 
men soon caught the enthusiasm of it. 

They found indeed that, in comparison with hunting a 
fox, the excitement was tremendous. 

It would have been a strange spectacle had there been 
any eye to behold ‘t. 

But the fact was, at that early hour, and in that sparely- 
populated part of the country, there were no living beings 
abroad. 

After leaving the ploughed field, Black Bess shot ahead 
of her pursuers in a manner that delighted hsr maf.er 
beyond all measure, and she continued to increase tne 
distance between them until a long stretch of rising 
ground was reached. 

Hare she again flagged. 

This time so perceptibly that Dick could not avoid 
noticing it, and a sharp pang shot through his breast. 

What could be the meaning of such an occurrence as 
this — an occurrence that had never before happened? 

Hitherto she had distanced all pursuers with the great- 
est ease. 

Could it be really possible that his mine, which he be- 
lieved peerless, had at last met with her match ? 

It would seem so, and, half angry that such should be 
the case, he touched her for the first time with the spur. 

She snorted, as if in great pain. 

But again seeming to draw all her muscles together 
she set forward at full speed. 

But the rising ground was trying in the extreme^— 
almost as much so as the ploughed field ; and long before 
be gained its summit, Dick found that, in spite of all his 
efforts and his urgings, the Huntsmen were gaining upon 
him. 

A oold perspiration started out upon his brow 

What was to be done ? 

If Le pressed Black Bess onward by means of the pur, 
she might- carry him clear of all pursuit, but yet be m 
disabled as to be a loDg time in recovering ; perhaps sW 
would never again be the same. 

A whirl of thoughts passed t.fc nugh hie u-mln. 
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He pissed his right hand to his J-v fliead, and pressed 
It tightly. 

He w'p.3 endeavouring to think 

All at once he started, and a groan escaped his lips. 

With great abruptness r,n pulled the rein jv<-) stopped 
Black Bess just before .be summit o i h£b was 

reached. 

He dismounted equal haste, and goivj; towards 
her head, groaned again. 

The reason may be guessed. 

His eye had all at once fallen upon the stain of 
blood. 

He recollected then the wound she had received, and 
felt sure that the violent exertion had caused it to break 
out afresh. 

It was scarcely necessary for him to raise the mane In 
order to satisfy himself of this terrible fact. 

The blood was pouring forth in alarming quantities, 
and it was no wonder that Black Bess should have 
flagged. 

The wonder is indeed that she should have withstood 
the loss of blood for so long, and that Dick had not per- 
ceived it earlier. 

He glanced behind him, and saw the huntsmen pushing 
forward with redoubled speed, especially Sir Marmaduke, 
who had now obtained the lead. 

What to do in the present crisis ot affairs Dick scarcely 
knew. 

To ride Black Bess any further would have been cruelty 
In the extreme— such cruelty as he, above all others, could 
never be guilty of. 

“ Would I had known it earlier !” he said, in tones of 
bitter reproach. “ But no matter — even if I save you at the 
price of my own life, you shall escape. Without you I 
should be nothing. You shall at least have a chance 
of making your escape, and I will shift for myself as 
best I can.” 

These words more passed through Turpin’s mind than 
escaped his lips. 

But at the same time he plunged his hand into his po^v at 
and drew forth a pocket-book. 

Hastily opening it at random, he saw a blank page. 

His eye also caught sight of a pencil. 

Drawing it out rapidly, he wrote, in a straggling hand, 
upon the blank page of the pocket-book the words : 

41 All’s well. Fear not for me. Bach soon.” 

He had no time to write another word. 

Folding down several leaves at that part, he closed the 
book, and, by means of a little strap that was used gener- 
ally for carrying a riding-cloak, he strapped it to the 
saddle. 

Then pulling off his long cravat, he placed it round 
the neck of his gallant steed, and tied it as tightly as his 
strength and hurry would permit. 

All this that has taken us so many words to describe in 
reality occurred in the briefest conceivable space of 
time. 

But by the timo Dick had got so far the huntsmen were 
almost upon hiiu. 

Patting his mare upon the neck, cad ■'lacing his month 
close to her ear, he cried : 

“Home, Bess — homo! Make haste back, eld girl, and 
you will be attended to. Quick — quick, I say 1 Home — 
home 1” 

She tossed her head quickly and neighed. 

Dick clapped his hands, and she bounded off at a swiic 
gallop. 

Having thus, as he believed, secured the safety of his 
steed, Dick turned his attention to his own very perilous 
position. 

How w as he to escape capture ? 

To attempt to fly would be ridiculous. The huntsmen 
would overtake him before he could get fifty yards. 

He was crmpelled, th'n, by necessity to yet a told 
front on the matter. 

Turning round, with an assumption of as much calm- 
ness as he could call up, he folded his arms over his 
breast, and stood unite still, waiting for his pursuers to 
come np. 

Sir Mamaaoko was first, and when he saw the high- 
wayman upon the ground he uttered a loud shout of 
triumph. 

Mercilessly he plunged hie spurs into his horse’s flanks, 
unp&tieut to some up with him. 


Sir George was not tar behind, and the remaining; 
huntsmen not above two hundred yards in the rear. 

All of them were iiiea with surprise at what they wit- 
nessed, and marvelled greatly at the highwayman’s con- 
duct. 

But stood quite calmly* waiting tea them to 

arrive. 

As he noted their rich garo, ana remembered that two 
of them, at least, were baronets, he began to think more 
hopefully upon his position. 

“ They are gentlemen,” he muttered. ’ “ I have done no 
harm to any of them except Sir Marmaduke, and unless I 
mistake their natures very greatly, fthey will not take the 
office of police officer upon themselves. No— no ; I fee! 
that with them I shall be safe, and that all will be welL” 

CHAPTER DCCCXX&VU. 

IN WHICH DICK CUKPIN SVKT.KXDEES HIMSELF A. 

PiUSONER. 

This was a very frail hope indeed, &»d Dick might have 
known that he would be making a mistake if he trusted 
anything to the generosity of others. 

He forgot just then that his hand was raised againt all 
men, and that all men, in consequence, had their hands 
raised towards him. 

Even when he saw Sir Marmaduke coming on so 
hastily and with such a vindictive expression on his face, 
he felt less assured than he had done a moment, 
previously. 

“ Villain," cried the baronet, “ surrender at once ! You 
have reached the end of your rope, my fine fellow I Sir 
George,” he folded, “ help me to secure this man 1” 

“ Not I,” was the answer — “ I am off in pursuit.” 

“ Sir George^” said Dick, calmly, addressing him, “ pull 
up your horse a moment, I request you — do not continue 
the race. My mare I discovered to be badly wounded, 
and that’s why I alighted. You have lost the wager, it is> 
true ; but if you like I will pay the forfeit.” 

There was a laugh at this, and Sir George, checking- 
his steed, said : 

“ Upon my word, you take this very coolly and easily 
indeed — more easily than I could in such a ticklish por- 
tion as yourself : but I suppose I must consider that I. 
have won the race ?” 

“ Yes, yes — by all means. Sir George, Black Bess, for 
the first time in her life, has met with her match ; I 
acknowledge it freely I” 

By this time the other huntsmen arrived, and Sir 
Marmaduke was just about to address them, when Sir 
George said : 

“ But can it be really true that you are Dick Turpin, 
the highwayman, and that you stand there so calmly and 
quietly as you do when you know that so heavy a price 
is set upon your head /” 

Dick bowed. 

“ It is quite true, sir,” he said — “ true, every word of it.. 
As for my calmness, perhaps that comes from an undue 
share of conrage, or perhaps it is because t have grown 
more careless about the officers, who have tried so often 
and yet failed to capture me.” 

“ My friends,” cried Sir Marmaduke, “ I call upon you 
to assist me in securing this man. He is a highwayman,, 
and has not only robbed me, but attempted my life." 

“No,” cried Dick “that is wrong. It was you who, 
like a cowardly assassin, trksd to throw me off my guard, 
and to shoot me down like a dog.” 

“ Insolent villain !” cried Sir Marmaduke, furiously, and 
he half carried his hand to his sword by his side. 

Dick perceived the movement, and at the same moment 
drew his own weapon. 

“Sir Marmaduke,” he cried, “in the presence of all 
these, your friends and acquaintances, I stigmatize you 
a* a coward —a villain — a would-be assassin — and if you 
wish to disprove my words, you must do so at the 
sword’s-point.” 

The baronet turned very white, and fairly shook with 
rage. 

‘ The sword’s-point indeed ! Ridiculous !” ho cried, as 
soon as he could command his voice. “ Do you think I 
would debase myself by descending to be your equal ?” 

“The debasement would be on my side,” returned 
Turpin, fiercely, “ for I never was an assassin yet, either 
in thought or deed, and never shall be !” 
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“] hare no more to Bay,” cried Sir Marmaduke, con- 
trolling himself with a great effort. “ I command you 
to surrender yourself to me ; and if you refuse, the con- 
sequence of such refusal will be on your own head ! 
Dead or alive, I will make you my prisoner I” 

He descended from the saddle as he spoko. 

“Come on, then," said Dick- “You are tree to take 
me if you are willing. I shall not surrender, but shall 
resist to thfi utmost of my power !" f 

“ But you forget,” cried the baronet, “ I am a justice of 
the peace, and for this oounty. You know it as well,” he 
added, addressing the others; “and in the name of his 
Majesty the King I call upon yon to assist me in capturing 
this notorious offender! By his own admission he is 
Dick Turpin, the highwayman, and you know that a 
reward has long been hang* ig over his head V’ 

“ It has, we know/’ replied the huntsmen ; “ but we 
are not police officers. 

“No; bnt you, I hope, are subjects of the Sing, like 
myeal^ and therefore I again call upon you for assistance. 
If you refuse to give it, rest assured that I will set aside 
all feelings of friendship and acquaintance, and denounce 
you to the authorities. You will then find yourselves 
in anything but a comfortable predicament !” 

This, as they all knew, was no idle threat, and they 
were also well 'ware that when his passion was aroused, 
Sir Marmaduke was a most vindictive man, and would not 
hesitate to carry out his threats to the very letter. 

When he perceived them whispering, and that they no 
longer firmly refused his demand as they had done, the 
baronet took heart and continued : 

“ I include you, Sir George,” he said, “ among the rest ; 
and let me ask you to set these others a good example. 
Things have been carried to too great a pitch, and, as you 
must Tie aware, the law is no respector of persons, and 
you would be punished as severely for aiding vtetAing 
a fewn as anyone else.” 

Sir George was silent. 

“Come,” said Sir Marmaduke, “do you consent or re- 
fuse ? In either case I shall then know what to do.” 

“ The man has done me no harm,” replied Sir George. 

“ I don’t know that he is Dick Turpin, and therefore can- 
not see why I should run the risk of capturing 
him.” 

“ Bnk I am a magis trate, sir,” returned the othar ; “you 
know that — the chief magistrate in the county. Nor 
need I remind you that I am the representative of the 
King, and that you are bound to aid me to the utmost of 
your power in carrying out the law.” 

“ Sir Marmaduke,” said Dick, “if you want me, why 
not take me without troubling these gentlemen, who I 
can see, are unwilling to mix themselves np in the affair ? 
Here I am, and there you stand. Here is my sword ; draw 
yours, and let the conflict decide the point. I owe yon 
one for your attempt upon my life. Now, then, let us 
square accounts and come to a settlement.” 

A murmur of applause came from the huntsmen. 

They oould not be blind to Turpin’s boldness and great 
courage, nor could they avoid giving expression to their 
admiration. 

“ Bravo ! Sir Marmaduke,” cried Sir George, “ you hear 
what he ?ays— take him.” 

“ Never,” was .he answer. “ I will not peril my life in 
so unequal a contest. Again I call upon. you y oar aid, 
and I call upon you for the last time, for I solemnly 
swear by everything that we hold sacred if you refuse 
again I will forget friendship and prosecute you all to 
the utmost!” 

Great irresolution could now be sees upon the coun- 
tenances of all, even including that of Sir George. 

The threat was one they could not afford to despise, for 
its consequences would not only be felt by themselves 
bnt by their families. 

Yet the great admiration they had for Dick’s eourage 
made them hold back. 

At length Sir George exclaimed, addr'^ssing nim»-lf to 
Turpin : 

“ Yon hear what nos just been Baid, and comprehend 
our position If we assist in making you a prisoner we 
shals all perform our parts unwillingly. Yon will have an 
undoubted right to struggle for your life ; but, at the 
name time, if yen injure any of us, you will be doing a 
*v m wrong. What is to be done ?” 

*1 care not,” said Dick. “ Liberty I oannot and will 


not part with. 1 will gire up my life first! Persusd® 
Sir Marmaduke to encounter me alone.” 

“ But he refuses.” 

“Yes, he does refute,” yelled the baronet ; “ and I want 
to know whether you refuse also ?” < 

“ You know full well we dare not refuse,” said Sir 
Oeorge, “because, from your (mown character, we feel 
that we shall meet witt no mercy at your hands, 
although you Lave called us individually your friends. If 
you force us to comply with this demand, bear this in 
mind — for we can threaten as well as you — henceforth we 
will not recognise you in any public or private assem- 
blage, but wherever we meet you will treat you with the 
scorn and contempt you deserve !” 

“Be it so; I care not so long as I carry my point, 
thongh I hope a little reflection will bring you to your 
senses. Now, then, upon him — seize him !” 

“ You see how we are situated,” said Sir George, again 
addressing Turpin. “Let me give you a few woods 
of advice, and be assured that they are dictated solely 
from a assire to promote your welfare.” 

Dick bowed. 

“Surrender oalmly and quietly ; that is as unavoidable 
on your part as ours. The odds are so great that your 
capture must result in the end, and, moreover, you 
would inflict an injuiry upon those who wish you well, 
and who would get you out of this scrape if they 
could, and therefore let me again advise you to sur- 
render quietly.” 

Sir George accompanied these words with a look so 
significant that Dick felt sure that he had some deep 
and particular motive for so speaking. 

The question was — should he trust a perfect stranger 
so far as to take his advice in an affair of such vital 
interest as this ? 

A moment’s consideration decided. 

“Sir George,” said Turpin, “I will take your advice, 
and, without any resistance, freely and willingly surrender 
myself to you a prisoner.” 


CHAPTER DCCCXXXVIII. 

CLAUDE DUVAL IS PURSUED BY THE POLICE OFFICERS 

OX THE ST. ALBANS ROAD, AND HIS HORSE UNFORTU- 
NATELY FALLS DEAD LAKE. 

In order to preserve something like a chronological order 
of events, it is necessary now that we leave Dick Tnrpin 
for awhile, although we do so reluctantly, since he is in a 
situation of so much peril. 

But on that night when he had such a narrow escape 
of his life from the pistol of Sir Marmaduke, other events 
were occurring to hia comrades full of interest and ex- 
citement. 

Those events, however, will be passed over as rapidly 
as possible, in older that we may come back to Dick’s 
proceedings. 

It was not long, then, after his departure that, aocord- 
ing to arrangement, his three comrades one by one de- 
parted from the inn, each taking different directions. 

Claude Dnval was so fortunate as to get away quite 
unperceived. 

Tom Davis had been careful in reconnoitring, and 
Claude, although he looked vigilantly from right to left, 
saw nothing of Jack Marshall or any other police 
officers. 

After what had taken place on the Windsor Road such 
a short time before, Claude judged it would be wise to 
select some other locality, and accordingly he turned his 
horse's head northwards, making his way in the direction 
of St. Albans. 

While leisurely trotting along, however, he fancied he 
perceived something liko a dusky figure flit across the 
roadway and disappear immediately in the hedge on the 
left-hand aide of the way. 

He could not be quite sure that this had actually taken 
place. 

Yet, being in doubt, it behoved him to be careful, for 
such an occurrence as that ought not to be passed over. 

Anything unusual or strange signified to him danger, 
and so he resolved to be upon his guard accordingly. 

“ The boldest way is best,” be mattered, and as ..a 
spoke he touched his horee with the spur, and cam# \ 
him to gallop forward at great speed. 

On he want for a distance of aoout thirty 
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TheD he heard a wild, screaming vofce exclaim: 

“That’s him — that’s him! Shoot him! Shoot now, 
or will be too late l” , 

2lande, at the first wont, plunged the spore deeply into 
hia lior-je’s flanks, causing him to make a tremendous leap 
forward, one that would have unhorsed any but a prac- 
tised rider. 

Claude, however, maintained his seat, and well it was 
he had the presence of mind to act ;ia he did, for the 
silence of the night was broken in upon by a rattling die- 
charge of firearms. 

The bullets however, were all behind him. 

He had escaped without a scratch. 

His breast burned with indignation upon finding that 
such an attack had been made upon him ; and then, the 
next moment, he shuddered, for he thought how easily he 
might have fallen a victim to such a treacherous plan. 

' I see how it is,” he muttered, between his teeth ; 
“ the officers, finding that all chance of capturing us by 
what I may call fair means to be quite useless, have 
decided on this bloodthirsty course. This comes of offer- 
ing a reward the same whether a prisoner is taken alive 
or dead.” 

As may be guessed, Claude was much agitated by this 
occurrence, for ho could not help pondering upon the 
chance circumstance that had saved him, and thinking 
• how near he had been to death. 

Unconsciously he allowed his horse to decrease its 
speed, but all at once he was aroused by the shock of 
horses’ hoofs on the road behind him. 

Turning round, he glanced back, and in the dusky 
gloom perceived a dark, black mass of officers approach- 
ing him at the greatest speed their horses could accom- j 
plish. 

‘•They are determined,” lie thought, “but yet it is 
strange to me if I fall into their power. On — on!” 

He spurred his horse while he spoke, and the animal 
made gallant progress. 

Soon the officers were distanced, but yet they kept 
hard upon the track. < 

Had it been a little lighter, they would have been in 
sight. 

'Now that he was getting further and further from his 
pursuers, however, Claude’s apprehensions vanished, and ] 
he was just beginning to congratulate himself, when, 
with great suddenness, his horse fell dead lame, and pro- 
ceeded ouly at a limping pace. 

Full of dismay at this unexpected calamity, he pulled 
up abruptly, and sprang to the ground. 

He lifted the horse’s hoof, expecting that the lameness 
had been caused by picking up a stone. 

But no, it was nothing of the sort — at least, there was 
no stone wedged into the hoof. 

“ A sprain,” he said — “ yes, it must be a sprain. How 
unfortunate ! What am I to do now ?” 

He shaded his eyes with his hands, and looked with a 
piercing gaze all around him. 

In the meanwhile, the officers came on with undi- 
minished speed, and more than made up for the distance 
that- Claude had managed to gain. 

How he was to shake them off again seemed to be a 

v-stery. 

For once, he found himself entirely at faalt. 

Yet, with an air of determination, he cried : 

•• Come what will, they shall not capture me !” 

He sprang into the saddle as he spoke. 

Much as he might regret urging his horse forward 
while in such a condition, he was forced to it by circum- 
stances. 

Vigorously applying the spurs, therefore, he compelled 
the poor creature to break again into a gallop. 

Still it was a very poor attempt, and Claude thought 
that if the officers were only listening with attentive ears 
they would be able to distinguish the difference in the 
sound and learn what had occurred. 

Suddenly, in the distance, and apparently .*n ..:n very 
middle of the road, he perceived something wlma and 
gleaming. 

Another second and he discovered it was a huge fing\ r- 

ost, set up at a spot where another road crossed the one 
which he was travelling. 

“That givus me a i'ltle chance,” he thought; I can 
get there in time to take a turn, they may be in doubt 
which way I have g one.” 


Before coming to the finger-post he had resolved to take 
the turn on his left, by which means he would be getting 
nearer to Ealing tlian he would had he turned in tn» 
opposite direction. 

As he neared this point, Claude perceived that then 
was a high brick wall— so high that, although mounted 
on his steed, lie could not see over it. 

From its appearance, he guessed that it surrounded 
eonie gentleman’s domain. y 

He noticed this, we might almo it sa>, without being 
conscious that he did so. 

I It as afterwards that he recollected. 

Coming to the corner, he turned round swiftly, and 
again spurring his poor steed, made better progress. 

After going rather less than a quarter of a mile, how- 
ever, his horse again stopped, and was scarcely able to 
proceed even at a slow walk. 

This was worse than he had expected, and Bomethiug 
very much like despair took possession of his breast. 

How he was to shake off his pursuers now he had not 
the remotest idea. 

Still his horse continued to walk on, almost, as it ap- 
peared, upon three legs, for the lame one it scarcely 
vouched upon the ground at all. 

It was at this juncture that the police officers arrived a i 
the cross roads. 

“ I fear it is all over,” murmured Claude, despondingly. 
half aloud and half to himself. “ They are close here, and 
I have no escape — none. Ah !” 

"He uttered an ejaculation. 

Just as he reached this point in his ruminations, he 
arrived opposite some large entrance-gates in the wail 
we have mentioned, and which, from their massive ap- 
pearance, evidently formed tho principal mode of enter- 
ing the grounds. 

What so surprised him, however, was, that no Boor.er 
did he arrive at the spot we have mentioned than a small 
wicket in the large gates was thrown open, and a man 
hastily emerged. 

Dark as it was, Claude could perceive that he was of 
great age. 

His form was shrunk and bowed, and his hair, long and 
white, fell flutteringly upon liis shoulders. 

In a weak, tremulous voice, he spoke, and, while speaking 
he drew close to Claude’s horse and placed his hand upon 
the rein. 

“Thank Heaven !” he exclaimed — “thank Heaven tha* 
you have returned now, Master Jack, although I am afraid 
it is too late. Yes, yes, too late. But do not despair — do 
not Follow me with all speed — every moment is of im- 
portance now. Don’t ask me a question ; I can’t stay for 
explanation — I will tell you as we go towards the house. 
Come — come !” 

So saying, this singular old man, grasping Claude’s horse 
by the bridle, led him towards the door through which he 
had just passed. 

As for Claude himself, ho was so surprised and be- 
wildered by the suddenness of the whole occurrence, that 
before he had time to decide how he should act he found 
that he had actually been led through the gates, and the 
little doorway was closed behind him. 

That he was the victim of some mistake — that the old 
man — either through infirmity of age or some other cause 
— had taken him for another person, w as quite evident. 

That mistake had most unquestionably saved Claude’s 
life. " / 

The real point was now how tar he should allow this 
deception to proceed. 

Should he at once undeceive the old man and trust to 
his generosity, or should he endeavour to pnt off thi 
moment of discovery as long as possible ? 

He decided upon the latter course. 

•?erhaps what led him to do so was the trampling of the 
of&oers’ horses, which now reached his ears with great 
distinctness. 

Dt«. Se listened to the sounds with tolerable com- 
placency. for he had noticed that the old man had well 
secured’ the gates behind him and he was perfectly oe» ■ 
tain that none of the officers had seen him enter. 

The entrance gates of a mansion would be such aa 
unlikely place for him to enter, that the officers tn all 
probability wonld ride past, not thinking for a moment 
had sought refuge there. 
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CHAPTEK DCCCXXXIX. 

0I-4UDK DUVAL IS IN TIME TO PREVENT THE PERPETRA- 
TION OF A FOUL WRONG. 

That such a mistake as the one we have just described 
should take place .is not at all wonderful, for by the old 
man’s manner it seemed as though he had been for hours 
expecting the approach of some one, and seeing Claude, as 
it appeared, about to stop at the gates, he jumped im- 
mediately to the conclusion that the person he expected 
had arrived. 

This was the solution Claude himself put upon it, and 
as he did so, this difficulty arose in his mind : 

The failing eyesight of the old man migut have disabled 
him from distinguishing a stranger from the person ho 
expected ; but the voice would be another matter. 
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When Claude spoke, would cot the deception be at uca 
discovered ? 

I* Oh, Master Jack,” he continued, addressing him. *nd 
walking on by the side of his steed, “ 1 have been watea- 
ing and waiting for you so long — watching and waiting 
until 1 have grown quite weary, and when 1 heard you 
approach my joy was so great that at first I could not 
move! Oh, it is time that you came back to yo u- own! 
If you only knew how much your father regrets hie 5 rmmu 
treatment of you, you would forgive him. Ho, too, Iobjs 

for you; but the dark spirit is at work, and You 

understand, Master Jack ?“ 

Claudo made a murmuring jound, which he fesped 
wr-uid be significative of assent. 

The old man took it so, and continued with the gar- 
rulity of old age : 

•* Your cousin is there ; he is with L»iA nw in life bed- 
room, sitting at the side of his dying bei. lie duel not 
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know that ray eyes have been upon him, but they have — 
they have ! Ho has been importuning your father to 
sign a will that will revoke the one he has already mado, 
arul alienate all this fine property from yot and bequeath 
li to him. But your father has held out till now, though 
he is weak, very weak, and his ear is still poisoned by that 
false tale which your bad cousin fabricaisd.” 

Still Claude was silent, and the old ek®, turning to him. 
said 

“ Why, bow quiet you are, Mastet Aarr. ; 7 rx ^ don’t say 
a single word. But I don't wonder at your silence — I can 
account for it. Your heart must be heavy iudeed. In 
a day or two, though, you will be able to tell me all that* 
has occurred, and to glad ray poor heart, .hod bow is 
Miss Ellen now, and the little one ? You seo I call her 
Miss Ellen still, although 1 ought not to do so ; but the 
familiar name came to my tonguoa-end before I was 
aware of it.” 

“They are well — very well,’' returned Claude, pur- 
posely speaking as huskily as he could, so that it should 
be hard to recognise the exact tones of his voice. “But 
my heart is indeed heavy,” he continued, “and you must 
not ask mo many questions to-night,” 
ire waited with considerable anxiety to see what would 
he the result of this speech. 

If he could pass muster on this first occasion, ho would 
havo good hope3 of being able to sustaiu the deception 
sufficiently long for him to secure his own safety. 

He not'ced with soma misgiving, however, that the old 
man started, and turned his eyes inquiringly upon him. 

“ Why, Master, Jack,” he cried, “ how strangely you 
speak — how your voice has altered !’ 

“Has it returned Claude, with greater confidence. 
Perhaps it has, aud so havo I changed iu my appear- 
ance, it you could but see me. It is very many years 
now since we met, if you will recollect.” 

This was a bold assertion, but, fortunately. Olaudo’s 
guess was tolerably correct. 

“ Yes,” was tlie answer, “ to you it may appear many 
years, yet to me, vrty> have lived on this earth so much 
longer than you have, it seems a mero nothing. But 
parting is over now, 1 hope.” 

“i hope so too.” 

“ It will be a glad day when you take possession here. 
The people will regret your father's death, but they will 
rejoice when they find your cousin is not heir, for he is 
universally detested.” 

Claude was again silent, for he could not tell exactly 
what to say, and, having been successful so far in his 
guesses, he was unwilling to run the risk of discovery. 

“The sympathies of all are with you,” continued the 
old man, “and with Miss Ellen. They are all sorry for 
Miss Ellen, aud wlxilo they blame your father for his 
harshness, yet they cannot help pitying him for being eo 
led away by Ralph Davids.” 

“ I am glad cf that,” Claude ventured to remark. 

“ 'Well, now, dear Master Jack, just tell me what you 
intend to do. Will you not walk iu boldly, End, in spite 
of all obstacles, make your way to your father’s chamber ? 
He will be glad indeed to see you, and your scheming 
cousin will be quite discomfited.” - , 

Claude reficeted. 

“No,” lxe said, at length. “If you could get mo into 
the house quietly, 1 should prefer it.” 

• “Why so?” 

“Because then you could load me, perhaps, by some 
unfrequented routo to the chamber where my cousiu is. 

1 should litre to witness what takes place with my own 
eyes.” « 

••Then you shall do so,” was the answer ; “and per- 
haps it will bo better so. You kuow the way, Master 
Jack, as well as I do.” 

“ Yes, yes ; but I will leave my horse, ana Itne* you 
can accompany me. I am so agitated and troubled to- 
night that l feel as though I must have you with me.” 

flic old man seemed very pleased and grateful for this 
speech. 

“ If you wish your arrival kept a secret, we will fasten 
your horse to this tree, and then creep slowly towards the 
house.” 

“Just eo,” returned Claude, and while ho spoke he 
slipped from the saddle * 

His horse was secured to a tree, and then, with cautious 
footsteps, he followed his strange guide across the lawn. 


On his way, he reflected a little on the singular peal* 
tion in which chance had placed hirn. 

For the present he had no doubt that he was perfectly 
safe. 

The officers might search for him as long u they 
liked — they would never find him. .. 

It was impossible, however, for Claude not to feel 
giatefu! to the old man, who had so unintentionally be- 
friended hjm, and, from what ho had heard, he could 
easily surmise that without some active’ interference a 
great wrong would be perpetrated. 

That, active interference he. resolved to make. 

■Ho Lad no longer to trouble himself about his own 
position. He should bo able to direct all his energies to 
tho one object beforo him. 

These were the reflections that occupied his mind an 
ho followed the old man to tho house. 

He was careful then to keep in the rear, for he had nol 
tho jemotest notion of where he was going. 

In a. few minutes afterwards, the old man paused. 

Claude wished that he could learn nis name, so as to 
address Lira by it. 

But it was scarcely likely that he should hear it pro- 
nounced. although the old man might consider it singular 
that he should never call him by i t. 

Opening a little side door in the mansion, he passed 
through, and stood asido for Claude to enter. 

lie crossed the threshold quickly. 

1 he door was closed behind him, and he found himself 
iu perfect darkness. . « 

“ Tako my hand, Master Jack,” cried the old man. 
“ There, that will do — I can load yon now, I do believe 
that I am mure familiar with this old place than you are, 
for I could find my way anywhere aBout it in the dark.” 

“ Yes, yes — don’t trust to me in the least,” murmured 
Claude. “I feel so completely overcome that 1 am not 
capable of taking the lead in anything.” 

blowly, so as to avoid making any sound that would 
discover their presence, tho old man advanced. 

A flight of stairs was descended, a long corridor tra- 
versed, and then there was a pause. 

“ This is tho door of the dressing-room,” exclaimed 
tho old man. “ If I could mauage to open that quietly, 
and wo entered, we should bo ah e to seo ami hoar almost 
everything, for the inner door is nearly always ajar.” 

“Good!” said Claude. “Listen lirst — then try.” 

Tho old man listened, aud then gently opened tho 
flood 

A feeble light appeared beyond. 

Every care had been taken t» prevent any unpleasant, 
sound reaching tho ears of tho rich invalid. 

The hinges of tho door had been oiled on this account, 
and therefore the old maxi was able to push it open in 
perfect silence. 

A hasty glance showed him that the dressing-room 
was vacant. 

Glaudo looked eagerly over his shoulder. 

Just before them was another door, standing partly 
open — the, door evidently that communicated with the 
bed-chamber. 

In this a light was burning, and those rays that 
streamed through tho doorway sewed to light lip the 
dressing-room to some extent — sufficient, at any rate, to 
enable Claude and his guide to avoid coming iu contact 
with any article of furniture. 

Breathlessly, and ou tiptoe, tLcy stole to this door — 
then paused and peeped in. 

A- spacious, handsomely-furnished bed-chamber was 
disclosed, filled with rare and costly articles. 

Upon tlmso, however, Claude’s eyes did not rest for a 
second. 

Ail has attention was immediately concentrated upon 
tho twe eoie oec>5’>finte of the room. 

CHAPTER DCCCXI.. 

aa wkick ,n turns offr that t:is mistake was a 

JiOST FORTUNATE OCCURRENCE FOB ALL PARTIES. 

On e war a man apparently about thirty years of a^.j, 
though ho might have been older. 

His hair had a reddish tinge, and his face, which wa» 
flat aud dull- looking, was disfigured by aa immense nun*. 
her of freckles. 
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In his small, twinkling, ferret-looking eyes, however, 
was visible a peculiar expression — one G? Wangled rage 
and triumph. 

He was standing by the side of the bod, on wfdph, 

propped up do a sitting position by many iiiUowa was 

tilt invalid: 

This was a man old and emaciated. 

His face wore already the hues of death, at-3 ©a h!a 
forehead perspiration clustered in large drops. 

Lying before him on the bed was a £dnD*i t«i papec, 
upon which a few words were written. 

The old man held a pen iu Lis trembling fingers. 

“ Sign,” said the young man, somewhat sternly-^* sign, 
are it is too late !” 

"I cannot — I cannot!” 

“ But I say you must ! Would you leave all that you 
have to one who has treated yon with so much contuincdy, 
and has brought upon your honoured name nothing but 
the deepest disgrace ? I say, would you, alter all, reward 
him for bis conduct ?” 

“No, no! Give me the pen — give me the pen ! I will 
sign!" 

“ You have it in your hand.” 

“ Oh, have 1 ? Yes — I see — here it is— I had forgotten. 
Now, where is the paper?” 

“ Lying before you. Can you not see it ? Be quick, 
or it will be too late !” 

With a manifest effort, the old man put his pen upon 
the paper. 

He made a few scratches, and then, with a loug-drawn 
breath, fell back apparently dead. 

A shout of rage burst from the youug man’s lips upon 
the occurrence of this accident. 

“Curse him!" ho cried, with savago vehemence. 
•‘Curse tho old rascal — howl hate him! One moment 
more would have done the business, and now, after years 
of successful scheming, 1 find myself baffled at tho last 
moment. But it shall not bo so — it shall not be 
so 1” 

Quick as thought, tlais youug man picked up the pen, 
and, after glancing hastily around him, wrote something 
on the paper. 

“There,” he said, “ that’s well done — much better than 
he could have done it himself. I have practised signing 
his name too often for anyone to bo able to say this is a 
forgery. My story will bo believed. lie, 1 know, has 
publicly given it out that he would disinherit his son and 
make all over to mo. I will say that, finding death 
coming upon him suddenly, lie requested me to draw up 
this memorandum, and had then only just time to sign it 
before ho expired. It will bold gcod — ten to rmo that it 
holds good.” 

“A nice article,” was Claude's thought, and at tho 
same time ho determined that his viliauy should he 
baulked. 

But just at that moment there came a loud uproar 
from the lower part of the house. 

Yoices could be heard raised to an angry pitch, which 
were followed by tho trampling cf footsteps and tho 
sound of heavy blows. 

Immediately after that, footsteps oould be Leard upon 
tho staircase. 

There was a crash — the door that led direct from the 
corridor into tho bed-chamber was dashed open, and 
Claude perceived a youug man enter, who at a first 
glance bore a somewhat remarkable resemblance to him- 
self — so great, indeed, that ho did not wonder at the mis- 
take the old man had made. 

Evidently this was tho heir returned just at the right 
moment. 

With a cry of amazement, the ohl man rushed forward. 

As for the cousin, iialph Davids, ha stood like v , 
transformed to stone. 

Following closely :n the footsteps of tbo heir came two 
elderly gentlemen, one of whom went direct to the 
bed. 

With a great effort at self-control, Kalpli Da via- urew 
nimself up to his full height, and determiiied to put a 
boid lace on the matter. 

• “ What means this insolent, nnwM-ran table intrusion ?” 
he demanded. “ Begone ! I command you all to leavo 
tint only this room, but this building ! 1 am master here 
now, and will be obeyed !” 

“ Villain !” cried tLe heir — “ villain ! I Lavo heard 


the whole story of your detestable arts, and you shall 
not escape the punishment so justly your due!” 

He rufflied forward while he spoke s and no doubt would 
have inflicted some summary punishment upon his cousin, 
had not one of the gentlemen who accompanied him held 
him back, though it was with great difficulty that ha re- 
strained him. 

Ealpu Davids retreated to the ether side of the bed, 
wnere ho felt that, at any rate, ho was at a safe distance 
from tho intruders. 

Then he held aloft the paper. 

** Look here,” ho said. “ Head this. You see Lis lord- 
ship now lies dead— he has just breathed his last— not 
until, however, ho had performed what he considered was 
an act ot justice and of duty. That bold, had man,” he 
continued, pointing to the heir, “ you know has been a 
lifelong sorrow to his deceased parent. You know, as 
well, that his lordship has avowed over and over again 
his intention of disinheriting him, yet lacked the courago 
to take the necessary step. Finding himself sudden y 
grow worse — knowing, iu fact, that tho hand of death 
was resting on his head— he commanded me to write the 
few lines that you now see ; then, seizing a pen, signed 
his name at tho foot. Scarcely had he done so, than ha 
expired. Look, here is the signature !” 

He pointed to it triumphantly while he spoke. 

“I will read this document,” he continued, iu tones of 
tho utmost excitement — “ I will read it ! Listen 
- ‘“I, Lord John Hubert Tenners, linding myself on my 
deathbed, hereby revoke all other wills that 1 have made, 
and bequeath the whole of my possessions, personal and 
real, to Halpli Davids. 

“ ‘ (Signed) Tenners.’ 

"‘Now are you satisfied .’ ,1 tho cousin added. “You 
may say that, this deed is without its witnesses, but I will 
try the law upon this point. I caii bring a score of * 
persons who know his lordship’s firmly-expressed deter- 
mination, and then wo shall see who obtains the 
victory.” 

“ Wo shall see,” said the' son of Lord Tenners, speak- 
ing in sorrowful tones; “but I shall bring forward, as 
well, my witnesses, who will prove that you deluded my 
poor father by a tale that had no foundation whatever 
in fact, but which was hatched up entirely in your own 
villauous, scheming brain.” 

“1 care not!” cried the other. “I am here, for the 
preseut, sole master, and I command you all to quit ibis 
dwelling! If you refuse, 1 will have yon expelled l>y 
main force.” 

“ The deed had witnesses, although they have not 
signed their names !” said a voice. 

There was a universal start, and Kalpli Davids uttered 
a yell of dismay. 

At the same instant, Claude Duval stepped forward 
from the dressing-room. 

“I am one of the witnesses,” he cried, “and I can 
give a plain, straightforward account of all !” 

“No, no, my good fellow,” said Kalph Davids. “You 
mistake — you mistake! Say nothing — all will be well !” 

He accompanied these words with significant gestures, 
all of which were employed for the purpose of informing 
Claude that if he kept silent ho would be well re- 
warded. 

But he did not know our old friend, or he would never 
have made any such attempt. 

“What I saw,” Claude continued, “was this: Id is 
lordship was pressed and threatened to sign that paper; 
but tho natural feelings that ho had for his own son had 
exercised their due force, ami lie hesitated. At last lie 
changed his intention, and seized tho pen. He made a 
few erratic scratches with it, and thou fell hack, convulsed 
by death.” 

* Th e greatest astonishment followed* this declaration, 
and the old man, raising his voice, said : 

“Yes, I am witness too. Heaven be thanked that I 
made so great a mistake !” 

Go on !” said one of tho gentlemen who had followed 
his lordship’s » >n into the room. 

“ After that,’* said Claude, pointing to Ealph Davids, 

“ I heard that man mutter something expressive of his 
determination not to lose this property. I saw him take a 
pen, and place that signature at tire foot of the document, 
while, at the same time, ho st.tej he had practised that 
signature many a tunc before " 
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•• Seize him I" cried one of the gentlemen— '* Beizo 
him 1 He shall be arrested on this charge !” 

Ralph Da? ids turned round, and faced his opponent* 4 

All traces of colour had vanished from his cheeks, and 
the numerous frockles on his countenance looked 
strangely hideous from their contrast to its ghastliness. 

“ Beware 1” he eaid, producing a knife from his 
pocket— “ beware, I say 1 I am a desperate mar. !” 

“ Secure him !” was the cry, and there was a concral 
rush. . . , ,, 

But Ralph Davids w too quick for them. 

With one tremendous bound he reached the window, 
and dashed headlong through it. 

Outside was a balcony, and on this he alighted in 
safety. 

He turned for a moment to shake his clenched fist, 
then leaping over the parapet, disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 

“Let him go,” said a voice — “ lot him go— we can 
capture him at any time 1 The condition of his lord- 
ship here demands our entire attention. We shall soon 
know the truth of thi3 matter.” 

One of those who had entered with his lordship’s son 
was the physician, and ever since his entrance he had 
been bending down over the bed. 

“ Hia lordship is not dead,” he eaid, in a voice of 
great excitement, “though I grieve to say lif'o is only 
just fluttering at his heart. It is impossible to save 
him, but yet, I think bo will be able to recover suffi- 
ciently to tell the truth of this affair.” 

He applied a small bottle to the nostrils of the dying 
nobleman, the effects of which seemed magical. 

In a moment ho reared himself upright in the bed, and 
glared around him with a haggard, frenzied expres- 
sion. 

“Father!” cried the young man — “father — father, 
they tell me you are dying, but oh, while you have 
breath left, tell mo that yon forgive mo i| 


CHAPTER DCCCXLI. 

IN WHICH RALPH DAVIDS MEETS WITH A COMPLETE 
DISCOMFITURE. 

There was a deep and touching silence as, while the 
young man spoke these words, he threw himself on hia 
knees at the bedside of his father, who gasped for 
breath, and seemed u3 though he wished above all 
things to speak. 

But utterance was denied him. 

Receiving no answer to his appeal, the son con- 
tinued : 

“ Father — father, pay that you forgive mo ere you 
die ! Do not let me live with such a cloud resting upon 
my future life as your nnforgiveness would be ! Speak 
—speak i My cause of offence was slight, and many 
things, I know, have been misrepresented to you by 
interested persons. For all these things I have suffered 
most severely. Had time permitted it Elien would 
have accompanied mo, bringing her boy ; but let me 
carry to them the assurance of your forgiveness and 
reconciliation.” 

“ I do forgive you, my poor boy,” the old man gasped 
forth at length — “ I do forgive you ! Oh, what I have 
suffered during the past few moments no tongue can 
tell 1 When I fell back upon the bed I was not dead, 
but all power of motion had abandoned me. Of every- 
thing that was going on around I was perfectly conscious. 
I saw the perfidious wretch in whom I so trusted forgo 
my signature to that detestable document, and then in- 
dulge in the expression of hia triumph. Thank Heaven 
I have rccovere 1 my speech again, so that I can set this 
matter right. That deed I proclaim nothing, and thi 
will I long since made at the wish of Mr. Miller, there, I 
hereby decree to express my last wishes.” 

The young man was mnch overcome by thia declara- 
tion, and poured forth hie thanks ardently. 

Gradually the hand which he pressed batween’Tiisow,. 
grew senseless and ohill, and at length the aged nuui 
closed his eyes in death, with a smile upon his lips. 

Claude now endeavoured to withdraw, hoping to sue- 
seed in doing sc without exciting observation. 

In this, however, he waa disappointed, for the young 
a? in, rising suddenly to his feet, grasped him by the 


hand, and inquired who t»e was and wnat had brought 
him there at that particular juncture. 

“ I am a perfect stranger to you all,” was bis answer, 

“ and what I have done I have performed freely and 
willingly. As it happens, what I havo witnessed now 
signifies nothing. Accident alone brought mo here, and 
I am glad that I arrived at so opportune a moment. If 
you will permit me, I will now say farewell.” 

“ No, no — we cannot suffer you to depart thus — I 
will not, indeed 1 You must oblige me by accepting 
some blight token in recognition of the Sr*" you 
have rendered.” 

Claude bowed. 

“ It would bo churlish to refuse,” he answered ; “yet 
if you would allow me to depart, for I have pressing 
business that requires immediate attention.” 

“ I will not keep you,” was the answer. “ This way 
— come with me !” 

l’he young man led Claude frem the apartment, and, 
as he did so, he requested to be made acquaiuted with 
more of the particulars of the extraordinary and 
fortunate mistake that had been made. 

Claude readily complied, concealing nothing save hia 
own identity. 

As they descended the grand staircase, a succession 
of heavy blows came upon tne front door. 

Claude stopped abruptly, and involuntarily his com- 
panion followed hia example. 

The door was openod, nnd no sooner did it fall back 
upon its hinges, than a throng of police officers poured, 
in. 

Foremost amongst them was a man with disordered 
apparel and of frenzied air. 

He waved Ins arms aloft, and the slight foam upon 
his lips showed how tremendous was tho excitoinent 
under which he laboured. 

“ This way !” he ciiod — “ this way !” 

Then, with a yell, ho continued : 

“ Look ! There ho is — there he is ! You see him, 
all ! Now judge whether I have told you truly or not I 
Is not that man yonder Claude Duval, the highway- 
man ?” 

“It is!” oried one of tho police officers, stepping 
forward, and presenting a pistol. “Claude Duval, sur- 
render yourself to me peaceably or I fire.” 

No words could possibly express the amount of sur- 
prise aud consternation visible upon the countenance 
of the young man. 

Never in hia wildest dreams could he have imagined 
that the man who had been of such Bcrvicc to him was 
a highwayman. 

Quick as thought, however, Claude turned round, and 
bounded up the etairoase. 

An angle quickly hid him from the view of the police 
officers. 

The young man followed, and, with trembling lips, 
said ; 

“ Can it be true— is it possible that you are the noto- 
rious Claude Duval ?” 

‘ It is not only possible but true. Farewell, my lord — 
if such be your title — leave me now to shift for myself.” 

“Never — never! Do yon imagine I coull be guilty 
of such an amount of ingratitude ? No 1 Follow me l 
At ail risks, I will secure your safety.” 

Before Claude could refuse, ho felt himself seized by 
the arm, and dragged iuto a room, tho door of whioh 
was quickly olosed behind him. 

“Now,” said his guide, “follow me I Quick— 
quiokf’ 

Ciaudo needed no incentive to mako speed. 

lie was awaro that his position was critical iu the 
extreme. 

That the young man whs perfectly ready and willing 
to befriend him there could, however, be r.o doubt, and 
Claude felt that he could not possibly do better than 
resign himself entirely to hia care. - t 

With great rapidity, many rooms were crossed, until a 
flight of stairs was reached, down whioh they hurried. 

A corridor was traversed, and they paused before 
another door. 

Tho young man placed his hand npon the knob and 
entered. 

Claude then found himself in a spacious library, the 
walls of which in every part were lined with bookii 
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whioh reached from the floor up to the lofty, carved or.k 
ceiling. 

A kind of studious gloom overspread th9 whole place, 
and there was an intense and peculiar silence also. 

Without pausing, the young man advanced to one 
patticular part of the room. - 

Then, seizing what appeared to he an upright enppe t 
to the shelving, ho drew it towards him, disclosing, ha 
Claude’s great surprise^ a good-sized reces? behind 
it. 

“Now, in there i* be said. “ Quick— quick ! Aud 
don’t move on any account, until I come to release 
you.” 

Claud* Jr rted iu, and the shelves were pushed back. 

Then al? was silence and darkness. 

So rapidi^ Lad all this taken place that he could not as 
et precisely comprehend the nature of the hiding-place 
e was in, nor form auy idea of its likelihood to escape 
disco very should search bo made. 

Encouraged by the profound silence, however, he 
stretched out his hands before him, expecting tha ' 
would encounter the front edges of the books. 

Such, however, was not the case. 

A smooth piece of woodwork was before him. 

Then he comprehended at once the nature of his hiding- 
place, and felt a great amount of confidence in it, so 
cleverly was it constructed, aud so likely to escape 
detection. 

One portion of the shelves were fixed, not close up 
against the walls m the others, but fitted into a kind of 
box, so constructed that when the books were placed in, 
the whole had the appearance of a door. 

It was opened easily, but by means of a secret spring, 
unlikely to be discovered. 

The officers — supposing that they searched that 
particular apartment — might takedown every book and 
scrutinise the shelving, and yet discover nothing. 

A long time elapsed. 

But Claude heard nothing whatever of the officers or 
anyone else* 

The silence, indeed, was most oppressive. 

How it was that a visit had not been paid to the library 
he could not conceive. 

The explanation, however, was simple. 

The woodwork at the back of the books was lined 
with many thicknesses of felt, which, iu their turn, were 
covered with another panel, so that all sound was effectu- 
ally shut out. 

Nothing save the greatest uproar could have penetrated 
to Claude’s cars while he remained there. 

Slowly the time passed, and wearisomely too. 

It seemed an age, indeed, before his friend returned. 

At length the cleverly-constructcd secret door was 
thrown open, and Claude once more was permitted to 
step forth. 

“All’s well,” were the first words that fell upon his 
ears, “ though I had much difficulty in gettiug rid of the 
officers.” 

“ Have they really gone ?” 

“ I think they have ; but in a few" words I will tell you 
wliat has happened. Ralph Davids — my cousin, as he 
calls himself, though I don’t recognise the relationship — I 
have handed over to their custody on a charge of forgery, 
aud, by a heavy bribe, I have induced the officers to give 
up their search for you.” 

ll This is indeed generous,” cried Claude — “ it is iudeed 
making an ample recompense for all that I have dene ! I 
only hope the officers will not play us false.” 

“ I don’t think it. However, if you will fellow my 
advice you will remain here till nightfall. It is now quite 
light, and if the officers arc anywhere at hand you will be 
seen. Under cover of the darkuesa you would stand a 
good chance of escaping.” 

Claude was profn-» in his thanks, cud protector 
said: 

‘Hero you are quite welcome to stay; no one will 
interrupt you. As for myself, I have some impor* tjit 
affairs to attend to ; but when night eets in you may 
depend upon seeing me again.” 

With these words, he took his departure, and Claude 
sank down in one of the huge chairs near the fire- 
place. 

Here he remained until day was gone. 

He watched, with great anxiety and pleasure, the 


gradual gloom that came stealing over the vast apartment, 
which at length deepened into the darkness of night. 

fStill the joung man came not, nor did he make his 
appearance until the old-fashioned clock fixed upon one 
of tho turrets of the building proclaimed the «our ot 
twelve. 

' He entered hastily. 

Come,” he said, “all’s well — you will have no 
difficulty in making your escape ! This way — this way! 
I find your own horse is lame, so I have had cue of my 
own brought out; accept it a3 in some degree a 
recognition of the important service you have done 
me.” 


CHAPTER DCCCXLII. 

CLAUDS DUY^L RETURNS TO THE INN, AND RECEIVES 
UNEXPECTED INTELLIGENCE. 

“You are too generous — too good!” returned Claude. 
“ The accident was quite as much to my own advantage 
as yours, and you may imagine my situation was a moat 
perilous one.” 

“ Well, now I think you may venture to consider that, 
for to-night, your penis are over. Prom all that I can 
learn, the officers have most certainly taken their 
departure.” 

Claude was led towards the back portion of tho 
mansion, partly, because this was the nearest to the stablos, 
wi partly because ho was not so likely to be noticed 
wnile leaving at this point. 

A matchless steed had been brought out, anil Claude’s 
eyes lighted up with genuine pleasure as soon a3 they fell 
upon it, and he renewed his thanks. 

Springing quickly to the saddle, tho last farewells were 
uttered, and, directed by his preserver, Claude left the 
premises. 

The night was yet comparatively young, and when he 
found himself thus in safety and free from the officers, 
Claude began to debate within himself whether he should 
endeavour to find a profitable adventure. 

Ilis speculations on this subject were, however, 
suddenly cut short, for, from round a clump of trees, at 
no great distance off, a party of police officers appeal ed. 

“ There he is,” cried one — “ there he is ! Yon cau see 
him now quite plain ! I told you if wo waited it would 
turn out all right ! Now, then, forward, and as soon as 
you get within range, shoot him down !” 

Claude .heard this inhuman order, and his bosom 
burned with bitterness. 

But he could do nothing except disappoint the officers 
of their prey. 

Accordingly, he gave his newly-acquired steed the 
impulse forward, and he observed with considerable 
auxiety and interest the speed he ma le. 

The result was far beyond his utmost expectations, aud 
caused his heart to bound with pleasure. 

At a long, sweepi ug gallop, which seemed to he tho 
creature’s natural pace, aud to be performed without the 
slightest exertion, the horse stretched over the soft turf, 
and quickly lelt the heavily-mounted police officers 
behind. 

In vain they plied both whip and spur to their jaded 
horses. 

In a very brief space of time indeed, they had the great 
mortifieatiou to discover that the highwayman had go * 
out ot sight, and that there was no chance of again over- 
taking him. 

That little .ncident served to bring Claude to a de- 
cision. 

He determined to make his way, in as direct a line as 
possible, to the inn. 

It was with some difficulty that he calmed down his 
steed, for '.he animal, havia'j once been put upon its mettle, 
was by *o means easy to control. 

At lei gth, just about two hours before daylight, Claudo 
entered cho plantation. 

Looking up, he perceived the signal that ha I been 
agreed upon, showing all was well. 

Accordingly, he entered the stable without hesita- 
tion. 

Crossing over, he entered the building, and wsj 
received with a cry of welcome. 

Tom King was present and so was Sibuetn String 
ar.d Torn Davis, with Maud and Ellen. 


“You are both safe, I see,” were Claade’s first words. 

“ But tho captain— where is ho?” 

‘•Not back yet,” was the reply, “ though we are exact- 
ing hiru each moment. Had he returned, I' shouU - have 
tried my luck again to-night with Jack.’’* 

“ But,” exclaimed Claude, “ morning is drawing on 
apace; it *s Strange ha Las not made his appearance 
before this I” >*• •« %. 

“\Ye haw heard from him,” eaid Titm Davis. 

“ hoard from him ? How?” 

“ 'Why, early yesterday merniag, to nur great conster- 
nation aud' alarm, Black Bess came galloping up to the 
frontdoor.” 

“ What, again ?” 

“ Yes. and without the captain. I must «»y that it 
gave me such a turn that for a bhort time I was not able 
to move a limb. Darting forward, however, 1 first of all 
discovered that IUack Bess was dripping wet from head 
to foot.” 

“ And could you find nothing of the captain ?” 

“No, nothing but this pc<eket-book, which was strapped 
to the saddle; aud here, look — on one of the leaves yea 
can find scrawled these words : 

“ *: All’s well — fear not for me. Back soon.’ * 

The pocket-book was handed to Claude, who examined 
ft with Very great attention. 

“Well,” he ejaculated, at length, “ this indeed passes my 
comprehension ! What on earth could have induced him 
to send Black Bess in this manner ? no must be aware 
that she is almost as well known as himself, and that it 
was almost, if not quite, as dangerous for her to arrive 
here by hsiself as it would bo tor him toi ride up to the 
door by daylight.” 

“That was my thought.” said Davis. * v 

‘‘But you spoke about her beiug wet — what Vas the 
meaning of that ?” 

“ 1 can only guess,” was the reply. “ When I took her 
into the stable I found that the wound in her neck had 
been bleeding afresh, and I suppose that, in order to 
allay the pain, she had jumped into some stream.” 

“It is singular indeed,” said Claude, musingly. “What 
construction do you put upon it ?” 

These last words were addressed, hot to Tom Pavi*, bu* 
to tho two highwaymen— Tom King and Sixteen-String 
Jack. •r.- • ‘ u ' ' 

Claude observed in a moment that they fidgeted about 
and looked uneasy, as though they wished to say some- 
thing, and yet, from some cause or other, held back 
Just then, while Claude was wondering more and more 
at the singular aspect affairs were assumiug, his eye 
happened to rest upon Maud’s countenance. 

1 1 was ns white «3 ashes. • . te-: 

Even her very lips were white, and her eyes were burn- I 
ing with a strange, peculiar light, - ^ 

Before he could speak again, Tom King said, with a 
matofest effort; 

“ Never mind the captain just now, Claude ; suppose 
you make us acquainted with your adventures. Where 
nave you passed the day ?” .. 

“ That will do another time,” said Claude. “ 1 cannot 
trouble mystlf with thinking about that.” 

“ Well,” said Tom King, hurriedly, and with the same 
air Of restraint, “since you will not speak, I must per- 
force give you an account of my adventures ; ten to one, 
by tbe time I have concluded the captain will make his 
appearance.” 

“Do you really think that?” exclaimed Mand, in a 
trembling voice, and clasping her hands beseechingly to- 
gether — “do you indeed think that?” 

“I do, or rise why should he Late sent back that 
message? Bely upon it, wherever tho captain may be lie 
b well able to take care of himself.” 

Then, without pausing. Torn King begau an acoouut 
of Iiis own adventures. 

Hu seemed anxious to fill up the conversation, and to 
allow no one else the opportunity of speaking. 

The fact was, he wished to prevent any discussion 
taking place upon tho subject of tlio captuin’siion-ap- 
pearaheer A ‘ ' * / ' r . 

Yet all could tell by his manner that he was very ill 
at easel ... . . A s. ; ;•*>. 

“I got safely away,” ho began, “ though I confess l 
was rather troubled about Jack Marshall and hie men.” 

“ However,’ I saw nothing of them, and made my way 


with all speed to the Oxford Hoad, for I confess I hare a 
greater fancy for that highway than anr other. 

“The reason is, i suppose, "that 1 have ’lever to look far 
for ah adventure iu that direction. 

“And so it turned out in tho present i jstance. 

, “Scarcely bad I gone a . huniirt-d yards Men I heard 
the sound .if a vehicle approaching. 

“ By tho spun 1 1 could fell in' a moment likat it was of 
a heavy description though I "was at a loss to makeup 
lily mini as to exactly what kind of y> hide it was. 

“In the meanwhile I made all my preparations, and 
having carefully primed my pistols, I looked up and 
saw lights flashing dosoj at hand. ■ 

“ Then directly afterwards l made out the shape of a 
large, lumbering, old-fashioned carria^vd ia mi by a coupdo 
of white, horses. 1 r 

“In spite of its !r»avy appearance and ponderous 
wheels, the vehicle rolled along at a very . rapid rate, and, 
indeed, no wonder, for the coachman as he sat on the box 
flogged the hor-cs incessantly iu order to keep them up 
to the top of their speed. f 

..-.“It was clear that whoever was inside was for some 
reason or other in a very great hurry indeed, and anxious 
to reach some point as quickly as possible. , * 

“ It was not likely, though,’ that I could allow that to 
interfere with me. so I at once rode out aud command, d 
the coachman to stop. ~ f'Vv 

“ Whether he tried to rein-in tho horse3 or not I can 
scarcely say ; it would have, been impossible to ckcek them 
all at once. ■’ I 

“ Under these circumstances I tried our. old expedient 
of firing a pistol over his head. 

“On the present occasion it was quite successful. 

“With a cry of terror he pulled up“ "■ .'l 
“Threatening him with instant death if he moved, I 
made my way to the door of the carriage.- 
“No sooner did I rbach.it than' the window was let 
down from within, 

“ltlien caught sight of the form of a very old lady, 
and so much did her appearance impress uie that I must 
give you a brief description of her. - ' 

“Bke was neatly yet richly and elegantly dressed ; her 
face, though old and somewhat ■ withered, yet was a most 
pleasing one, chiefly because of the unmistakable air of 
benevolence that it wore. 

“One could tell that She was all kindness and affection 
— ono of those good creatures that are occasionally met 
with. ' ' - ;. h' : \y be -/ 

“ But her face was very pale, and her eyes filled with 
tears. Her voice was husky with emotiou, a nd yet she 
endeavoured to assume an air of sternness, perhaps in 
the hope that she might conceal it. ♦*•23 

“ * Sir, sir — whoever you are,’ she exclaimed, ‘ let me 
entreat you tef depart — let me proceed ! Do not hinder 
me a moment, for, alas I every second is most precious to 
me, or rather to one I hold far dearer than my !if«! Sir 
— sir, if you are not dead to every human kindly te ling, 
let mo implore you to allow mo to pass— do not detain 
me a moment longer ! If you will, I will . make you any 
ipromiso you desire!',- ; -v ; - 

“I confess, comrades, that I was deeply touched by her 
manner— so deeply, indeed, that at first I could not 
reply. ,.r ■’ " ■' ' ' ** >;! 

“Raising my hat, however, I said.; 

“'Youaro quite free to pass. I. much regret that I 
have hindered you. I should be glad to render some 
atonement for it. My lire is one of ad venture — you know 
ray calling — and I pursue it more for the love I have for 
adventure than any other cause. If you need a strong 
arm aud a willing heart to assist yon, speak — you have 
only to bay Hie word, aud you will find both, at your ser- 
vice.’ r < „■ r - • 

CHAPTER DCCeXLIir. 

IN WHICH TOH KING CONTINUES/ THE Eke I I' A I, OF 
' ' ■ • . ; HIS INTERESTING ADVENTURES. 

“'The oil lady looked at me wistfully, and, clasping 
her. hands together; leaned forward eagerly. 

“ 1 You can trust me,’ I said, guessing what was pass- 
ing through her mind — ‘you - can crust mo in all 
things.’ . ■ . te- - . • , 

“ ‘Then I will put fuith in you,’ she exclaimed, with 
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•uddun energy, ‘and if you betray mo or deceive me, I 
will never believe in anyone again.’ 

“ ‘ You have nothing to fear,’ I said. 1 1 am always on 
the side of right against might, and unless I am greatly 
mistaken, you are suffering from the infliction of some , 
great wrong.’ 

“‘It is true, sir; hnt unfortunately it will take- acme 
time for me to tell you all, and every moment is so pre- 
cious,’ C» 

“ 1 It can easily be managed,’ I said, 1 and without any 
loss of time.’ 

“ ‘ How so ?’ 

“ ‘ Why, with your permission I will secure my horse 
to the hack part of this vehicle, and your man can ;-.a- 
tiauo to drive you to your destination ; then, if you will 
permit me to share the carnage with you, the explanation 
can be giveu as we proceed.’ 

“ ‘ It is a good thought !’ she exclaimed ; 1 be iS so, and 
oh, be quick, though I feel better now already !’ 

“ I hastily carried out the intention I had expressed 

“ My horse was securely fastened, and I entered tho 
carriage, and the coachman was ordered to proceed. 

“ Away wo went at a rattling pace, and tho old lady 
commenced by saying : 

“ ‘I 'must first pat you in possession of a few names, 
and then the narrative will be easier. 

“ ‘In the first place, my name is Charlotte Chadwick. 

I am a widow, and have been for many years, and in all 
the wide -world I have only two relatives. One is my 
dear niece LilliaD, my deceased brother’s only child. 

“ ‘ By his will I was appointed one of her guardiaus ; 
her other guardian is my step-brother, William Aidis, a 
man I do not hesitate to stigmatise as a villsia and a 
scoundrel. 

“ 1 But you shall hear,’ she continued. ‘ My poor brother 
before his death placed every confidence in this William 
Aidis, and at that time none of us knew Lis real character, 
nor believed him guilty of so much baseness ss ho has 
since exhibited. 

“ ‘ Such being the case, then, he was left chief guardian 
of Lillian, and up to the time of her majority he was to 
hold all her property, real and personal, as trustee. 

“ ‘ For my owu part, all I had to do was to bring up 
tho deal girl and see to her education. 

“ ‘ Without vanity, I may say that I have performed 
my task properly aud conscientiously. 

“ ‘ We were always together — Lillian and I — for we 
were mutually fond of each other. 

“ ‘Wo saw but littls of William Aidis, who punctually 
at the proper intervals sent us the instalments of tho 
money as directed by my brother’s will. 

“ ‘ And so matters went on peaceably enough until 
Lillian reached her nineteenth year. 

“ ‘For a long time past she had been beloved by and 
engaged to a young ollicer in the army, ‘who is now at 
tho present time most unfortunately absent from England, 
though I am every clay in expectation of his return. 

“ ‘ Long ere this, Liiliau would have been his wife had 
cot William Aidis most positively and emphatically re- 
fused to sanction any such alliance. 

“ ‘ He would give no reason for his refusal, and he was 
firm and ol«tiuate. 

“ ‘ As guardian, he had this power over his warn until 
she should attain her majority, and Lillian, whoso respect 
for her father’s memory amounts to veneration, never 
once thought of acting in defiance of the man who had 
been left to watch over her. 

“ ‘And so Lieutenant Hassell proceeded on tho foreign 
service alone, though he had fondly hoped to take dear 
Lillian with him. ■!& 

“ ‘ I believe it would have broken my heart to have 
parted with her, but yet l should never have sacrificed 
her happiness to my own. 

“ 1 It was not long after this that, for the first tilde in 
hi3 life, William Aidis became a frequent visitor at our 
residence. 

“ ‘ Day after day ne wa-s there, and at first 1 v as pleased 
and flattered by hie visits. 

“ ‘ I soon discovered, however, that he h«*2 iZ interior 
object in view. 

* ‘ That was, to make Lillian his wife. 

“ ‘ His first, overtures wore made to me. 

" ‘I aeswerod that I thought he had no chance in the 
pros wution of . his fiui^ since Liiliau had pledged herself 


to the lieutenant, and I knew her character too well to 
believe that she would prove false to her plighted word. 

“ ‘ He scowled angrily, and asked me to use **»v influ- 
ence. 

“ ‘But this I posittvely declined. I said, 

: ‘ ‘ “ The field is open, and if you can induce to bo 
your wi f e, why, do so.” 

“ ‘ I regretted having said this much, for he then began 
a complete persecution of my niece. 

“ ‘ It was in vain she assured him that her heart was 
irrevocably another’s — that she could never listen to any 
other suit. ' I 

“ ‘ He tried kind words at first, then appealed to her 
feelings and revived her father's memory,” and, failing, 
descended to common threats. 

“ ‘ In my own mind I formed a pretty good idea of the 
exact stato of afiairs, and trembled for tho future of my 
poor girl. 

“ 1 Had she shown any signs of weakness — had she not 
been so steadfastly true to her absent lover — I should 
have entreated her to turn a deaf ear to her guardian’s 
suit. 

“‘It would thou have been necessary for me to give 
her a reason for such a wish, and that reason would 
simply have been this : 

“ ‘ “ I believe that he has unjustly and improperly ap- 
propriated and made use of a groat deal of your wealth — 
more than he can possibly replace ; and so he seeks, by a 
union with you, to patch up his delinquencies.” 

“ ‘ That, I have no doubt, is the actual state of 
affairs ; subsequent events have gouo far to strengthen 
such an opinion. 

“ ‘ But, us I said, thero was no need for anything of 
this kind ; Lillian was as firm as could be wished. 

“ ‘ And so things have gone on up to the present time, 
or, more correctly speaking, up to tho day before yester- 
day, when I received a letter from an old friend of mine, 
who lives in a distaut county, requesting me to pay her 
a visit with all speed, on a matter of great import- 
ance. 

“‘I, of course, complied, and wished to take Liiliau 
with me ; but she was unwell, and, moreover, in constant 
expectation of hearing from or either seeing her afiiauced 
husband, and I could not persuade her to leave Loudon. 

“ ‘ Alas — alas that 1 left her ! 

“ ‘ When I arrived at my destination I found tho 
greatest surprise was manifested at my arrival. 

‘“The letter was produced, and it was declared to be a 
forgery. 

“‘At first I knew not what to think, and wondered 
why anyone could have been so unfeeling a3 to play such 
a hoax on a person of my age, for travelling to me is a 
serious matter. 

“ ‘ Then, all at once, I felt, like a flash, that it meant 
some danger to Lillian, and, in spite of my fatigue, I 
hastily commenced a return journey, though I was 
laughed at for doing so. 

“ • On my arrival, I found that my worst fears were 
confirmed. 

“ ‘Soon after my departure, William Aidis had requested 
to see me, and on learning I was absent, had obtained an 
interview with Lillian. 

“ ‘ What passed between them I know not ; but by 
some means he induced her to leave the house and enter 
his carriage, which was waiting at the door. 

“‘And from that time to this I have seen nothing of 
her.’ 

“ ‘ But,’ I interrupted, presume you have obtained 
some clue, or else why are you taking your present 
course ?’ 

“ ‘ I have a cluo — -a very slight one. I am told that he 
is likely to be found at a place at no great distance, in a 
very secluded situation, which he has lately purchased, 
aud lmd fitted ud iu a most expensive style. 

•‘ ‘ It is there tnat 1 am going — it is thero that I expect 
i to find Lillian. So great has been my agitation that I 
have lost my usual coolness. 

“ ‘ Trembling with dread of I know not what, I started 
off at once by myself, without bringing anyoue with me, 
and feeling quite at a loss to know how 1 should act upon 
my arrival, supposing I should find my Lillian there.’ 

“I may be excused, 4 1 said, ‘if I look upon our chance 
meeting as a fortunate one. Should your suepicions prove 
correct I will undertaka at all risks, to wrest this girl 
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from him, ami I trusl that our aid and interference will 
not come too late.’ 

‘“And I too — and I too !’ said the old lady, tears again 
celling down her cheeks. ‘ Oh, he is a bad and desperate 
man I And, being in this extremity, who can say what 
baseness he may not be guilty of ? Who can say what 
w ill be the end of this terrible affair ?’ 

‘“Let ns hope for the best,’ 1 said. ‘ Put some faith ht 
the firmness which, you say, your niece has ever shown 
towards him — that is all we can do at present, and I do 
Lope and trust that all will yet be well.' 


CHAPTER DCCCXLIV. 

JN WHICH TOM KING BRINGS THE NAIIR/TITS OF BID 
ADVENTURES TO A CONCLUSION. 

“At this moment the carriage stopped with quite a sud- 
den jerk, and the old lady immediately put her head out 
of the window to ascertain the cause. 

“ ‘Here we are, mum,’ said the coachman — ‘leastwise, 
as near as I can tell.’ 

“‘Yes, yes,’ was the reply— -• this is the place, I ieel 
certain 

“ ‘ Allow me,’ I said, and looking forth, 1 perceived 
what was evidently the boundary-wall of a small, prett.y- 
lpoking residence, the top of which I could just see. 

“ ‘Do you see the gates, Samuel?’ ehe asked. 

“ ‘ No, mum.’ 

“ ‘ Drive on, then.’ 

“‘Stay!’ I exclaimed. ‘The circumstances under 
which we are paying our visit are peculiar. It will be 
better by far uot to draw up to the main entrance. YTuat 
we shall accomplish to-night will be done by stratagem 
and skill more than by main force. With your permis- 
sion, we will alight just here.’ 

“‘Iam quite ready to resign myself into your hands,’ 
she answered ; then, smiling, sho continued: ‘This does 
indeed seem a strange night of adventure. Who would 
have believed that I should have taken you, a perfect 
stranger, into my confidence in this af air ?’ 

“ 1 1 only trust,’ I replied, ‘ that you will have no occa- 
sion to regret having done so.’ 

“ With these words, i handed her from the carriage, 
and, going closer to the boundary-wall, began to make an 
inspection of it, with a view of finding a means of pass- 
ing it. 

“ In a little while I came to a small door, that w'as, 
however, strongly fastened. 

“ I succeeded in climbing the wall ; but as my com- 
panion could not follow me by that route, I dropped on 
the other side and unfastened the door, which was secured 
only by a couple of rusty bolts. 

“ This door I just closed behind us, without fastening 
it, and as I did so, I said : 

“ ‘ We will now take particular notice of the position 
of this doorway, for, in case events should make it 
necessary, we shall then know which way to turn in 
srder to make our escape speedily.’ 

“ ‘ But,’ she inquired, ‘ how do you intend to act ?’ 

“ ‘ That is a question 1 can hardly reply to,’ I said ; 

‘ L shall suffer myself to be guided entirely by circum- 
stances. Come with me. Wo will, first of all, look all 
round the premises.’ 

“ She was quite willing, as she said, to resign herself 
into my hands and allow me to take the lead. 

“ Stealthily, then, I approached the house and gave a 
rapid glance at its exterior. 

“In this there was nothing whatever remarkable, 
although it looked a very chsrrr'ag, beautiful place 
indeed. 

“ The windows next engaged my attention. 

“ I could see none that were illuminated until 1 tii med 
the angle of one wing, and then I saw several. 

“ One was on the ground floor, and towards that I crept 
at once, a consciousness within me that if I could take a 
peep through it I should see something well worth look- 
ing at. 

“ In a moment or so tho window was reaches, «.d 
making a sign to my companion to preserve as much 
silence as sho possibly could, I raised my head and vea 
hired to j>eep in. 

“CsrfoJej were drawn across tho window jot net sc 


closely as to shut out all view rf the interior oaf the ap*> u 
ment. 

“Looking in, I perceive®' standing on the opposite side 
of the tablo a young girl, who by her appearance I im- 
mediately guessed to be Lillian. , 

“ If any confirmation was required, I had ft In the 
manner in which the old lady clasped her Lauds together 
as soon as she caught sight of her. 

“ Lillian, then — for so I may as w ell c&’ifbe.'— ‘was stand- 
ing in an attitude of defiance; her e^bs were flashing 
fire ; her slim, lithe form was drawn up to its full height; 
and stern, angry words were issuing from her lips, though, 
owing to the closeness with which the casement fitted, I 
could not overhear a single word. 

“ In one hand she held a knife, that she had evidently 
hastily snatched up from the table, 
y “It was raised threateningly above her head. 

“Standing on the other side of the table was i 
man. 

“ His face was hidden from me, and I could make out 
but little of his appearauce. 

“Yeti knew well enough that this was the guardian 
that had been described to me. 

“ I waited to see no more, but, grasping the old lady by 
the hand, led her away for a few steps. 

“ ‘ You saw ail that ?’ I said. ‘I suppose I am correct 
in believing those two persons to be your niece Lillian 
and her guardian William Alois ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes — yes!’ she exclaimed, in a voice tremulous with 
agitation. ‘Save her- save my poor girl — save her while 
there is yet time !’ 

“ ‘Be under no 'apprehension, ’_ I answered, assuringly. 

1 1 merely wished to appeal to you for a little advice.’ 

“ ‘No, no— -act entirely as you think proper.’ 

“ ‘Unfortunately, 1 cannot. You know my position — 
I cannot interfere in a case of this kind as others would.’ 

“ ‘ I do not understand you.’ 

“ ‘ Frankly, then, I mean this : After what has oc- 
curred, it will bo manifestly your host course to give this 
William Aldis into custody, to answer, first of all, for 
carrying off your niece — for forcibly detaining her against 
her will ; and then, if necessary, you can prosecute him 
if he has made use of any of her 'wealth.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, yes — I understand; hut yet I would rather be 
free from him altogether.’ 

“ ‘No doubt you would; but you must consider your 
niece’s interests in this atfair. You can understand now 
— can you not? — that it will be impossible for me to call 
in the police officers ; if I did, 1 also should be made a 
prisoner; but,’ I continued, ‘I will enter that room — I 
will overpower him and make him a prisoner — I will 
secure him as well as I am able, and after that you must 
find some means of communicating with the police.’ 

“ The old lady seemed to hesitate; but just then- a loud 
shriek arose. 

“It was followed by a tremendous crash. 

“I turned round, and saw instantly what had hap- 
pened. 

“ Exasperated or terrified at something her villanous 
guardian had either said or done, Lillian had made one 
bold spring across the room, and dashed herself through 
the casement. 

“ A fierce and angry shout succeeded, and then William 
Aldis dashed through ttte broken window. 

“ But before ho could approach the trembling, affrighted 
girl, I placed myself before him, sword in baud. 

“ * Back,’ I exclaimed — ‘hack ! Your villauy has been 
discovered and frustrated just in time !’ 

“Such a ysll as William Aldis then gave utterance to, 

I think I have never heard in all my life before. 

“ With all the insensate fury of a madman, he drew 
his sword from its sheath, and commenced a wild attack 
upon me. 

“ I was not a moment in ascertaining that I was far 
superior to him iu fcuce, and before he well knew what 
had happened, his sword was seat whirling across the 
garden. 

“ Meanwhile, Lillian had discovered her aunt, and wa? 
clasped tightly in her arms, sobbing and weeping now 
that the danger was ever. 

“ I followed up the adv ant a ge I had gained, and seizing 
the rascal by the throat, flashed my sword before hi» 
eyes. 

“ ‘ Yield,’ I cried— 1 yield this moment ! I am a despet&M 
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roan, and if yon refuse, will immediately pot you to 
death !” - 

He trembled and shook with fear. 

“The man was an arrant coward, as, indeed, anyone 
might have expected from his conduct. 

“ Most unquestionably he feared death, and so sub- 
mitted to me completely, becoming as helpless as any- 
one well could. 

“Accordingly 1 dragged him back through the win- 
dow into the room, and forced him to sit down in a chair, 
and then, by means of the strong cord belonging to the 
curtains, I bound him there in such a manner that I felt 
sure he could not set himself at liberty. 

“ It struck mo as being rather strange that I should 
have met with no opposition from any other persons about 
the place; but, aswe after wards discovered, thorewas only 
one domestio, and that was an old woman, deaf and nearly 
blind, so from her there was nothing to apprehend. 

No. 174, — Black Bess. 


* * 6 • Now,’ I said, addressing the old lady, ‘ your niece is 

restored to you safe and unhurt I hope. William Aldis 
is a prisoner, and it will be your own fault if he escapes. 
Farewell, then, for my service is over, and I have busi- 
ness of my own to attend to. As I pass through the 
gate I will tell the ooaohman to drive off at once for a 
hody of police officers ; the rest will then be perfectly 
easy. Farewell to yon both !’ 

“ ‘ But, aunt,’ I heard Lilian cry, ‘ who is this — who 
is it that has so befriended mo, and why does he leave 
without giving me the opportunity of thanking him? 

“ 1 turned at once, although 1 had gone several paoes. 

“ ‘ It may seem churlish on my part,’ I exclaimed. 
‘ but the fact, is there may be great danger to me if I 
linger longer here. As to who I am, don’t let it matter , 
suffice it to say I am your friend.’ 

| “ ‘ But who — who ?’ she asked. 

I “ 1 YqSj your name,’ added her aunt. * I am only a 
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wornau, yot some day, if I kuosv who you are, I may he 
able to render you a service.’ 

“ I hesitated a moment, then exclaimed: 

“ ‘ My name, since you must know it, is Tom King — 
Tom King, the highwayman I’ 

“ With these words on my lips I turned round again, 
and, with rapid strides, made my way to the little door. 

“According to my expressed intention, there I found 
the coaohman waiting, and I immediately ssnt him off 
for the police officers. 

“ Mounting my own steed, I turned his face home- 
wards. 

“ Somehow, whenever I have an adventure of this kind, 
it casts a singnlar gloom over me— a gloom that I can- 
not shake off. 

“I was in no humour for auother adventure, no mat- 
ter of what kind, and therefore it so happened that I 
arrived here much earlier than Tom Davis expeoted. 

“It wa-> a profitless excursion altogether, but I think 
Sixteen-String Jack has a different account to give.” 

With these words Tom King ceased, and Claude Duval 
would very williugly have put off Sixteen-String Jaok’s 
narration till another time, and confined himself to a 
consideration of the oaptain’s probable position. 

But as for Sixteen-String Jack himself, he seemed to 
the full as desirous of preventing the conversation from 
dwelling on that topio as Tom King was. 

Therefore, with an air of restraint, and yet with an 
affeotatiou of joviality that oould not but be uotioed by 
all, he commenced as follows: — 


CHAPTER DCCCXLV. 

VHE HIGHWAYMEN HEAR SUDDEN AND UNEXPECTED 
TIDINGS OF THE CAPTAIN. 

“ It’s a string of adventures I have had !” commenced 
Jack, “and so be prepared to listen. In the first place 
I made my way to the North Road, partly because we 
have not visited it for a long time, and partly because 
I was tired of' adventures without any booty attached 
to them, and I knew very well that was the place to 
look for what I wanted. 

“A good gallop across the country quickly brought 
me there, and I reined in my steed in order to rest him 
a little, and also that I might listen whether any travel- 
ler was approaching, 

“Scarcely had I assumed this position than I heard some 
one coming on at a regular jog trot. The pace almost 
told mo the character not only of the horse but his rider. 

‘“A grazier, I’ll warraut !’ I muttered to myself. 

“ My mind was made np at onoe as to how I should 
proceed. I drew back into the shadow of the hedge so 
as to allow him to pass me, while I ascertained how far 
my surmises were correot. \ 

“ I found them completely verified. He was a stont 
man mounted on a cob as stout as himself. His attire 
was old and greaey. 

“ He was so intent upon urging his horse forward 
that he did not perceive me, and I waited for him to 
get a little distance ahead. 

“I hen emerging from my place of concealment, I 
followed at a pace only a little faster than his own, but 
yet of course one that could not fail to enable me to 
overtake him. 

“Ere long I oanght sight of his bulky figure in ad- 
vance, and in a few minutes afterwards placed myself 
beside him, 

“ I was intent upon having some fun at his expense, 
so I accosted him with the utmost respect. ' 

At the same time I pinnae 1 my hand into my pooket 
and drew out about a dozeu guineas, and es J did so I 
said : 

This proceeding no doubt fills yon .vith surprise, for, 
to the best of my belief, we are perfect strangers to each 
other, but we appear to be journeying in the same direc- 
tion, and therefore I should be eternally obliged if you 
would take oharge of this gold.’ 

“ He stared at me in blank amazement, as well he 
might. 

_ “ Perhaps he thought I was a little mad, bui> l con- 
tinued : 

*’ ‘ The request seems a strange one, but let meiuform 
you, & little behind us are three or fonr very ill- 


favoured-looking rogues — highwaymen, I should say, if 
i appearances are anything to go by. I was lieai tily glad 
to avoid them, but they are following, and I have no 
doubt they intend to rob me.’ 

“ The grazier seemed rather alarmed, so I hastened 
to reassure him. 

“ ‘ Mind you,’ X said, ‘ I don’t think for a moment that 
they will attempt to rob you — it is me they will look 
after, becanse, judging by my outward looks, they will 
oonclude that 1 oarry the most money about. me. So 
therefore I beg you will take oharge of this, the bulk of 
my wealth, so that if the rascals searoh me they will 
find nothing to reward them for their pa-sue.’ 

" While thus speaking, I thrust my baud into my 
pocket and drew forth about a dozen guineas. 

“ I held them towards the grazier, and renewed my 
request that he would take charge of them. 

“ I can assure you he looked very much astonished 
indeed — in fact, his countenance was quite a pioture 
“ It was hardly likely, however, that he would dis- 
trust me ou this account. 

“ I asked him to take charge of my money, which was 
a widely different tiling to asking him to let me take 
oare of his for him. 

“ Yet it was rather unwillingly that he took hold of 
the coin, and then he exclaimed: 

“ ‘ Well, it’s a very strange notion' this indeed. I don’t 
mind obliging you. I have passed these high way muu 
before to-day, and have always got off well. 

“ ‘ I am glad to hear it,’ I answered, ‘ and I hope if 
those rascals behind do ride up that you will keep the 
money safe.’ 

“ ‘ Ob, never fear —never fear! And I’ll tell you why 
I seemed rather unwilling to grant your request ; it was 
beoause I shall have to let you into a secret that I 
wished to keep lopked up iu my own breast.’ 

■ “ * What may that secret be ?* I asked. 

“ ‘ Why, just this: you will have to know where I 
oarry my money, and that’s what no one else knows ex- 
cept myself.’ 

“ ‘ You may depend that, out of gratitude merely, I 
shall keep your aeoret,’ I answered. * Pray put my 
money where it will be safe, for unless I make a great 
mistake, I oan hear some one on the road behind us.’ 

“ The old fellow looked quite alarmed, and said, has- 
tily : 

“ ‘Well, if I must tell you, I keep it tied up in the 
tail of my shirt. Let me ask you if a highwayman would 
ever think of looking for it there ?’ 

“‘Never,’ I answered, emphatically — ‘it’s the last 
place I should have thought of.’ 

“ ‘ Well, he said, ‘ I shall make some large purchases 
to-day, and so I have got a good round sum with me, 
and mostly in bank-notes. ’ 

“ With much pulling and tugging, the old fellow got 
out the tail of his shirt, and I found that he had not been 
joking, for tied up in it very securely waa something 
that looked very much like guineas and bank-notes. 

“ I oould scaroely control my laughter, because I knew 
what was coming. 

“ He chuckled again and again about liia cleverness. 

' “ ‘ I will pnt yonrs in a separate place,’ he said, ‘ it 
yon don’t mind.’ 

“ ‘Oh, I am quite agreeahle,’ was my reply; ‘and if 
yon like I will hold my money the while. 

“ Still unsuspeotingly enough, he gave me back my 
dozen guiueas, and I slipped them instantly into my 
pocket. 

“ As quick as thought I drew out my sword. 

“ ‘ Now, my good friend,’ said I, ‘ as there is an end to 
all good things, so there is a conclusion to this joke. I 
have found out your secret, so just decide whioh I shall 
take, your money or your life, for I am determined to 
have one or the other !’ 

“ The grazier seemed quite panio-struck, and his 
eyes and mouth opened to a most alarming extent. 

“ ‘ Oh, sir,’ he said, ‘ have meroy— have mercy !’ 

“ ‘ Oh, yes,’ I replied, * I am quite inclined to be merci- 
ful. I want nothing but that little supply of cash whioh 
you ought to have been robbed of Ion / ago ; and bewaru 
how you deceive a highwayman again !' 

“ The old fellow must have noticed that I was rather 
off my guard, for all at once, when I least expected it, 
he Ar isr onr of the spun into his horse’s ink. and made 
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the animal bound along at a rate I should never have 
believed him capable of accomplishing. 

“ I uttered a cry of rage, and then set forward in pur- 
suit, thought my anger quickly changed to mirth when 
1 saw the grazier making vain and frantic attempts to 
stuff the tail of hie shirt in again. 

*• In a few moments I u-as level with him, and resolved 
to have no more delay . 

•'* I seized hold of the booty, and with one strop e of 
the sword cut the tail of his shirt off completely, and 
here it is.” 

Despite the anxiety tnat nil felt, it was impossible to 
repross a hearty laugh, and for several moments the 
roof of the old kitchen fairly rang again. 

Jack held aloft his trophy with great glee. 

Then, nntyiug it, disci. used a good ronnd sum in notes 
aud gold, us the farmer had said. 

“ Bother these things,” lie cried, alluding to the bank- 
notes, “ they are almost useless to me. 1 have a good 
mind to carry them about me, and should I ever meet 
him again 1 will give him a chance of buying them back 
at a reasonable rate.” 

There was another laugh at this, but Sixteen-String 
Jaok took it quite seriously. 

Then Claude, imagining the right moment had oome, 
took alvantageof a pause in tLe conversation to speak. 

“ Well now,” he cried, “ all the adventures have been 
told ; there are no signs of the oapte i at present, and I 
think we onght not to put otf any longer a discussion 
upon whore he is likely to be.” 

Just then he saw Maud turn pale, and fall back half 
fainting in her chair. 

“ I think,” said Tom Davis, rather grufdy,' “ that you 
are alarming yourself without due cause. Give the cap- 
taiu time, and I will be bound he appears. What do 
you think he sent that note for ? He meant us to re- 
main quite easy un til he appeared. Just wait a moment 
aud I will read it to you again.” 

“Oh,Iknow all about that.” said Claude, impatiently, 
“ only such a long time has elapsed I think it strange 
he has not appeared.” 

“ Let ns give him till daybreak, at any rate,” said 
Tom Davis — “ten to one if he would think of coming 
back before then, if he had the opportunity.” 

“ Then you have not long to give him,” returned 
Claude, “ for iu an hour, or even less, it will be quite 
daylight ; the uawn must be now almost here.” 

A deep silence followed these words — a pause that 
seemed to have something very ominous about it. 

Maud was slowly recovering herself, and the others, 
with averted eyes, were each waiting for some one to 
speak first. 

Bat the silence endured and remained like a spell. 

Then Claude rose, and, going to the window, let down 
the shutter. 

As he did so, a clear grey light came pouring into the 
kitchen. 

“ It is already daybreak,” he said. “Behold! Where 
is he now ?” 

Again there was a silence. 

But this time it was broken in upon by a most dis- 
cordant, unmelodious sound— one that made them all 
start, aud one that actually caused the blood to rush 
back to their hearts with a sickening sensation. 

“Goodness gracious!’’ exclaimed Tom Davis, as he 
•prang up from his chair and then sank down again— 
“goodness gracious, wha ’s that?” 


CHAPTER DOCOXLVI. 

TH* HIGHWAYMEN OBTAIN SOME UNEXPECTED IN- 
TELLIGENCE AS TO DICK TURPrN'S WHEREABOUTS 
FROM THE ITINERANT NEWSVENDOR. 

The hideous sound came again. 

This time, however, they were more prepared ioi it 
than they were upon the previous occasion, and therefore 
were able to form a better idea of how it was produced. 

“ It’s a horn,” cried Tom Davis, as he rushed towards 
the front of the house — “ it’s a horn, or a trumpet, or 
something of that kind. What on earth does it mean ?” 

Hi? movement was immediately followed by the rest, 
and in an incredibly short spaoe of time the kitchen 
was vacated. 


“ Be careful Low you show yourselves,” cried Torn* 
who, even in this moment of excitement, had not for- 
gotten his caution. 

The highwaymen shrank back. 

“ Tou have a look first, Tom,” they cried, “aud let 
ua kuow what it is.” 

Opening the door, ho looked out. 

But at this moment there came another blast, louder 
and more discordant thau the former ones. 

1 hen a cracked, wheezy voios was heard to say- 

“ Most important — important — important |” 

Then followed another blast. 

“ It is a man,' cried Tom Davis — “ an old man with 
a long, battered tin horn. What on earth does he mean 
by kicking np all that uproar ?” 

” Here you have it, good people,” continued the same 
strange voice — “ here you have it ; all the particulars 
from the beginning to the end, and most extraordinary 
they are. Here you have ’em— here you have ’em, and 
the price no more than a penny !” 

He blew the horn again. 

“ I can’t make it out,” cried Tom Davis ; “ he is a 
most extraordinary-looking individual, and he is carry- 
ing a packet of papers in his hand ; they must be about 
some important event that has just ooonrred.” 

“ Get him inside,” suggested Claude Dnval, “ and give 
him something to drink ; that will stop his noise.” 

Before this advice could be acted upon, all heard dis- 
tinctly the following words. 

Strive as they would, not one oould move until the 
man paused to blow his horn, which ho made a point of 
doing at every full stop in his discourse. 

“ Here you have it,” he oried, “ the important and un- 
paralleled details of theoaptureof the notorious highway- 
man, Dick Turpin, who surrendered himself prisoner 
yesterday, and now lies in the prison of Newgate await- 
ing the order for his execution ; and only one penny.” 

The sound of the tin horn drowned the stilled shriek 
that burst from the lips of JVIaud, and without another 
sound she sauk perfectly insensible. 

Mrs. Davis and Ellen at onoe gave her their whole 
attention, leaving the highwaymen to themselves. 

“Just what I feared,” was Claude Duval’s comment. 

“ We all guessed it,” said Tom King, “ only we did 
not want to say a word about it before Maud. Let us 
get that rascal in and get all the details we can 
from him.” 

“ All right,” said Tom Davis. “ Just step on one side 
and leave it to me. Ou no account permit yourselves 
U> be seen, because it is very likely he has been furnished 
with a description of all.” 

Upon this caution the highwaymen all withdrew, and 
Tom Davis going to the front of the inn, saw that the 
man had moved a little way. 

But he bawled after him, and the man, turning round, 
hastened towards the inn at full speed. 

He detached a paper from his bundle, evidently ex- 
pecting that Tom Davis was about to be a purchaser. 

“ What’s that you are saying r” he asked. 

“ It’s about Dick Turpin, the highwayman,” was the 
reply, given in a more natural tone of voice ; “ he was 
captured yesterday and taken to Newgate,” 

“ Was lie indeed ? Well, come iu and have a draught 
of ale, and let us kuow nil the particulare. I’ll have one 
of your papers a? well, for, though I’m no scholar my- 
self, there may be others who would like to read it.” 

‘‘ AH fight my friend,” said the itinerant newsvendor. 
“ I’ll tell you all the particulars, and that’ll aave you 
the trouble of reading.” 

“Come, then — come in.” 

The man willingly followed Davis into the kitohen, 
where he sat down. 

A jug of alo that one would think would take him 
some time to drink was placed before him. 

Then Tom eagerly questioned him for information. 

“ Well, you see,” replied the man, “it happened in 
thiswise : Dick Turpin was overtaken aud captured by 
a party of huntsmen, and now, as I have told you, id a 
prisoner in Newgate.” 

“ And so he ought to be,” said Tom imvia. “ I have 
been expecting to hear this for a long time, and I am 
only afraid the news is too good to be true.” 

“Well, and so am i,ai;d that’s a fact. You see. tl’^se 
printers they get hold of any lie cr id-e tale aud print it; 
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they got an oudoo of fact and plaster it over with a pound 
ef lies at once.” 

“ Tou have had some experience that way, then ?” 

“ i have, I believe you ; but that’s neither hero nor 
there.” 

Tom Davis began to Oreathe a little more freely. 

•j Well, then,” he exclaimed, “you know positively of 
your own knovvleilge that Diclc Turpin is really inside 
Newgate at the present time ?’’ 

“ No, that I don’t. All I can say is what is printed 
on this paper, which is just to the effect that I have 
told you At any rate, it Beems there was a thousand 
pounds reward offered for his apprehension, though I 
don’t know who is to get it.” 

“ Well, 1 only hope it’s all true,” said Tom Davis, 
bending his face down over the bill, “for over since these 
highwaymen have been on the road we have done no 
trade at all ; people are afraid to travel, and never go 
anywhere if they can help it.” 

“Not only that,” returned the nowsvendor, “ but I 
have heard something else, though, of coarse, I don’t 
know how true it may be.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Why, all the inn-keepers round the country are 
grumbling fearfully at the badness of trade. No one 
will stop there even for half an hour ; they just have a 
drink at the door and are off again. And what should 
you think is the reason ?” 

“ I have really no idea.” 

“Well, then, there’s areport set abroad that Dick Tur- 
pin and his highwaymen have got a roadside public-house 
of their own, and that Bomeone deep in their confidence 
keeps it. Whore this inn is I believe no one can tell at 
present, but it is said if anyone should enter it they 
never are seen to come out again alive.” 

Tom Davis gave a great start, and exclaimed in well- 
simulated surprise, dashing his fist violently on the 
table while he spoke : 

“ That accounts for it— that accounts for it. I won- 
dered what this dropping off in trade meant. Why, do 
you know it is the greatest rarity for me to oatch sight 
of any one now-a-days ? But it was not so — it was not 
eo.” 

“ That’s the cause,” said the newsvendor, as he drank 
the last drop of ale ; “ yon know the reason now, and 
depend upon it there’s some foundation, in fact, for 
what I have just told you.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” said Tom Davis. 

“Well,” said the man, “I will be off. I thought this 
would turn out a better job than it has at present ; the 
papers don’t move off at all briskly ; somehow no one 
believes it.” t 

“I can scarcely bring my mind to helieve it., said 
Tom Davis ; “ but the day is young yet— you have plenty 
of time before you. Will you stop and have another 
jug of ale ?” 

“ No, not now ; many thanks to you— not now ; but 
if I am by this way again you may depend I ehall 
call.” 

“ Do so— do so.” 

The man rose, carefully pioking up his long tin horn 
and his bundle of papers, and then sallied forth. ' 

Tom Davis accompanied him to the front door of the 
inn, whore a few parting words were exchanged. 

Then he stood upon the door-step watching him until 
he got ont of sight. 

Now that there was no one to observe it, Tom Davis’s 
oountenanoe underwent a very great and striking altera- 
tion. 

Tt was easy to tell that the intelligence that had just 
been imparted to him filled him with very great anxiety. 

“ Dick in Newgate,” he muttered as he turned away. 
I* I fear there is no room left to dor 1 ' 1 ' it. However, I 
will hear what the others say.” 

Returning to the kitchen, he found that the three 
highwaymen were fully as anxious as himself. 

The bill that had been left upon the table had been 
carefully pern sod. 

It gave very few details, and many of them, as the 
highwaymen wore perfectly certain, were quite incorrect. 

1 1 stated that Dick Turpin’s famous mare, Black Bess, 
was in the hands of the police officers. 

This was palpably false, for Black Bess was at that 
moment in the stable. 


Yet from this circumstance they managed to extract 
some amount of confidence and consolation. 

“ If they are wrong about Black Bess,” said Tom, 
“ why may they not be wrong about her rider ? For roy 
part I can scarcely behave that Dick is in Newgate, ai- 
though 1 see it in print before my eyes, and although 
he has failed to return at the time appointed. The ques- 
tion is, how are we to ascertain it witliont incurring 
danger ourselves ?” 

“ Yes, that’s the point we have to discuss,” cried Tom 
Davis, “ and the sooner we begin it xhe better And 
not only that — did you hear what the man said about 
the roadside-inn ? The secret passage lias not been con- 
structed one hour too soon, for, as 1 dreaded, the polioe 
officers have got wind of our nice little scheme. I knew 
very well things were going on by far too pleasant and 
comfortable to last.” 


CHAPTER DCCCXLVII. 

TOM DAVIS SETS OUT FOB LONDON IN ORL2R TO 

ASCERTAIN WHETHER DICK TURPIN IS REALLY A 

PRISONER OR NOT. 

“Yes,” said Sixteen-String Jack. “We all heard him, 
and, at any other time than the present, should feel a 
very great deal more uneasiness than we do now. As 
it is, however, a consideration of the captain’s position 
outweighs everything.” 

“ You are right there,” rejoined Tom King. “ If what 
we have heard is true, no exertions and sacrifices must 
be wanting on our part to effect his release. You nil 
know very well that if any of us happened to be in his 
position, he would be the first one to attempts rescue.” 

“ He would — he would,” said Claude Duval, “ and I 
will willingly do all I can.” 

“ It seems to me,” said Tom Davis, “ that almost the 
first thing to be done is to ascertain, somehow or other, 
whether the facts set down in this bill are true.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” eaid Sixteen-String Jack. “ But how 
ia it to be done ?” 

“ If you will allow me,” said Tom Davis, “ to make a 
suggestion ” 

“ Oh, certainly !” 

“It is, then, that you allow me to set off without 
delay to London. When there, I shall be able to ascer- 
tain for certain.” 

“ A good suggestion,” said Tom King, “ only I can 
improve it.” 

“ In what way ?” 

“ By allowing me to go instead of yourself.” 

But Tom Davis only shook his head. 

“No, no !” he exclaimed — “I am quite certain that 
would never answer at all ! You would run n thousand 
risks of detection, whereas I should run none. If seen 
by anyone, it would only be thought that I was about 
my regular business. ” 

“Yes, yes!” oried Sixteen-String Jack and Claude 
Duval. “Tom Davis is perfectly in the right. He 
ought to go, and let him start at once, and then he will 
be baak the sooner.” 

“ I am ready now.” 

“ No doubt you are,” said Claude. “ And don’t stay 
a moment longer than is absolutely necessary. When 
you have found out whether Dick is in Newgate or not, 
hasten back at the top of your speed.” 

“ I will, depend upon it !” 

“Very well, then — be off !” 

“In a moment. Where’s Maud ?” 

They looked around, and jnst at that moment Ellen 
entered. 

The question was repeated. 

“ She is still senseless,” was the anriwee. “ We are 
quite alarmed.” 

“You must try to bring her to,” said Davis, ‘ and as 
soon as she is oonscious let her know that I have gone 
to London, and say I hope to return with good intelli- 
gence.” 

“ How long shall yon be absent ?” Ellen asked. 

“ That is i no possible for me to say ; but no longer than I 
can help. While I am away,” he continued, addressing 
the highwaymen, “ do you keep carefully out of sight, 
and if the officers pay a visit in my absence, don’t hesi- 
tate to avail yourselves of the secret passage.” 
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“ We will not ; but if Diok should unfortunately be 
the inmate of a Newgate cell, the officers will all be 
clustered round about there like so many bees.” 

“ Yes ; and that reminds me that I scarcely ought to 
start off to London without some arrangement being 
male.” 

\Vhat kind 'of arrangement do you mean?” 

“ Why, suppose that it turns out that Dick is really 
a prisoner— mind, I say this only in case it turns out so 
—it is beSt to be prepared for the worst, is it not ?” 

“Quito But what then ?” 

“ Why, had we better not come to some determination 
as to our proceedings ?” 

“ I don’t see how it is possible.” 

“ Nor I, exaotly ; but my present idea .s to run the 
risk of calling upon old Matthew Gale, in Drury Lane.” 

“ Oh, ah ! That’s a good thought !” 

“He is a long-headed fellow, you know and takes an 
especial delight in outwitting the police officers Ten to 
one he could give us some valuable suggestions, and 
render us some still more valuable assistance.” 

“ Beyond a doubt he could. 1 am glad you thought 
of it. Call there by all means.” 

“ Well, then, I think that is about all that can he 
done at present. I will put one of the horses in the 
light cart, and drive off this moment.” 

The highwaymen urged him to leave. 

But just as he was passing through the doorway, 
Maud descended the staircase. 

There was an air of great wildness and frenzy in her 
manner, and, seizing Tom Davis by the breast of his 
coat, she exclaimed : 

“ Tell mo— tell me — let it come from your lips, and 1 
shall be satisfied — is what I hear the trnth? — is Dick 
really a prisoner ?” 

“ 1 have no means of answering,” said Tom Davis, “ I 
have heard as much, and am now about to set off to 
London to ascertain whether the report is true or false. 
I hope the latter, and, if possible, I will return in a few 
hours, bringing Turpin with me.” 

“ No, no !” she exclaimed. “ That hope is a vain one ! 
If the officers have really captured him, suoh close watoh 
and guard will be set upon all his movements that escape 
will be totally impossible. They are already exasperated 
beyond measure. Alas — alas ! I feel that his doom is 
sealed.” 

She wept bitterly and violently — so violently that 
Tom Davis grew alarmed. 

“Calm yourself,” he exclaimed — “pray calm yourself 
for a little while until I return ! Then will be the time 
to give way to grief, when you feel there is no longer 
room left for hope.” 

“I knuw it now,” she said — “I have a presentiment 
in my mind which I cannot mistake ! I feel as certain 
as I should do if I had witnessed all with my own eyes, 
that Diok is at this moment; languishing a prisoner in 
one of those gloomy cells. He will be watohed and 
guarded — no movement, however slight, will pass un- 
noticed — access will be denied to him. Tell me, then, 
how yon can hope to effect hia escape !” 

“ We cannot look forward to so much as that at pre- 
sent,” was his answer. “ We have first to satisfy our- 
selves he is a prisoner, and I oan assure you I by no 
means feel sure of it, nor did the man who sold the paper.” 

Maud released him from her grasp, and, stepping back 
a pace or two, clasped her hands together. 

'Mien, fixing lior eyes upon his countenance, ehe said: 

“Is that really and truly so, or do you simply say it 
out of some motive of mistaken kindness ? If so, let me 
beg of you to recall your words; otherwise the disappoint- 
ment will be bitter — more bitter than I oan bear !” 

“It is not a false hope,” said Tom. “ The man was 
not certain, and that’s why I am setting out to ascer- 
tain.” 

“ Then go,” she exclaimed — “ go at once ! I will not 
detain yon a moment longer, and while you are absent I 
will try to be as calm and hopeful as I oan l I shall 
long for your return — I shall count every second, so, in 
pity to me, be no Longer than you oan help.” 

Tom Davis promised faithfully, and, glad to leave ner 
in such a mood as this, hastened at once towards the 
stables. _ f 

His preparations were quiokly made. 

'ihe horse was harnessed to the cart and, after me J 


more farewell and a reiteration of his injunctions, he 
rode off. 

The time passed most wearily and anxiously. 

The sun rose higher and higher in the sky, until the 
meridian was past. 

Hours and hours elapsed, and yet there were no signs 
of Tom Davis’s return. 

What could have detained him, they were at a loss to 
imagine ; but, from his long absence, they drew most 
unfavourable auguries. 

Had the report been a false one, it could have been 
ascertained immediately, and he would have been back 
long and long ago. 

Such being the case, the highwaymen resigned them- 
selves to the worst, and already began to speculate in 
their own minds as to which would be the likeliest means 
by which they could obtain the captain’s liberation. 

Maud’s calmness and hopefulness departed also, and so 
great did her agitation become, and so vehement was her 
grief, that the worst consequences were apprehended. 

Still Tom Davis came not, and it was not until the 
long shadows of evening were beginniug to creep over 
the landscape that the distant rattle of his light oart 
could be heard. 

Burning with curiosity, the highwaymen watched its 
approach. 

In a few moments it came in sight, and then Tom 
Davis drew up with a dash in front of the inn, with a 
look of unusual importance and seriousness upon his 
countenance. 


CHAPTER DCCCXLVIII. 

RETURNS TO DICK TURPIN AND THE HUNTSMEN. 

Having now brought events up to this point, we feel 
that we shall be able to devote the whole of our atten- 
tion to the very peculiar and critical position in which 
Dick Turpin is placed. 

It will be remembered that his words were that he 
would surrender freely and without auy resistance to 
Sir George. 

No sooner were these words spoken than the baronet 
stretched out his hand and placed it on the highwayman’s 
shoulder, and as he did bo he exclaimed : 

“ Dick Turpin, you are my prisoner !” 

Dick only bowed. 

Sir Marmaduke, frantic with rage, seized Turpin 
also. 

“Bind the villain,” he cried; “secure him! Pinion 
him so that he cannot escape ! I command you all to 
obey me in this matter !” 

Dick Turpin shook off the grasp of Sir Marmaduke 
rather roughly. 

“ You forget,” he said. “ I did not yield myself a pri- 
soner to you, but to this gentleman, and I warn yon that 
if you interfere you will find that you have a very dan- 
gerous customer to meddle with.” 

Fairly white with passion, Sir Marmaduke again car- 
ried his hand to his sword. 

“ I wish you would oross weapons with me,” shouted 
Diok, as he observed the movement; “ but I knowyour 
nature too well to think for a moment that you would 
ever have the courage to do eo.” 

This remark stung him to the quick — so much so that 
he half drew his sword from its sheath. 

But dashing it back again, he said : 

“ I am a fool to bandy words thus with a robber, and 
I deserve all the abase I get.” 

“Excuse me,” said Sir George, “but my opinion is 
that the abuse is on your part.’ 

“ And my opinion is,” retorted Sir Marmaduke, “ that 
if you had the opportunity you would allow this man to 
regain his liberty.” 

“ You may be right and you may be wrong,” was the 
calm reply. 

“ Well, then,” cried Sir Marmaduke, “ let me ask you 
what it is you intend to do with your prisoner ?” 

“ Do with him ? I have not the least idea. I don’t 
want him. I would much rather look after mv own 
business.’ 

“ Then hand him over to me.” 

“But he objects.” 

“ Yes, decidedly,” said Diok. 
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“ Well, then, you must take him to Newgate yourself, 
Sir George.” 

“ I’ll be d— (1 if I do.” 

“But 1 say you shall, shrieked Sir Marmaduk**, 
“Don’t think I am blind to the partiality you have ail 
shown for him ! — I take it as the greatest of all insults 
to myself. But you will repent of it ere long, mark my 

words if yon don’t ! ... , ,, 

The huntsmen smiled rather deriaiveo, and, to tell 
the truth, they were by no means sorry that a pretext 
hod arisen for turning away altogether from their arro- 
gant, pragmatical neighbour. . 

Now they had very good cause for refusing to meet 
him anywhere, and they resolved that whenever another 
meeting took place he should not be ono of their nnmbei, 

“ Come on,” cried Sir Marmaduke ; “ if you choose to 
take him prisoner you must hand him over to the officers 
of justice. Come on.” 

“ No. I would much sooner remain here and simply 
keep guard over him. I am not so fond of polioe officers 
as to be ambitions of emulating their doings.” 

“ It is suoh men as you who bring their authority into 
disrepute,” retorted Sir Marmaduke; “ but a proper re- 
presentation of this affair shall be sent to the proper 
quarters, and you will then see what will be the result 
of it.” 

“So we ehall if we live long enough,” returned Sir 
tteorga;“but if I knew there was anyone with such 
vindiotive feelings as Diok Turpin has against you, I 
should feel doubtful about existing much longer.” 

It was easy to see that, in spite of his boast and swag- 
ger, this idea alarmed the baronet greatly, for he again 
turned very white. 

“ If you would keep guard over him,” he said, at 
length, after a pause, “ I would quickly put an end to 
the matter by riding off immediately, and returning with 
a body of police officers.” 

“ Then why don’t you do it ?” 

“ Simply because I know that as soon as I turned my 
back you would allow that rascal an opportunity to 
escape, and he would avail himself of it iu a moment. 
Ah !” he cried, in quite a ohanged voioe, and throwing 
up his arms with great exultation. “ Now we shail 
soon see the aspect of affairs altered, How fortunate, 
to be sure?” 

Raising his voioe to its highest pitch, he bawled : 

“ Robert— -Robert ! This way quick 1 D— n you— 
make haste!” 

The others immediately turned their heads, and saw 
at no great distance the form of a man dressed in the 
attire of a gamekeeper. 

He was evidently well known by Sir Marmaduke. 

Ou hearing himself called thuB, Robert oame running 
forward, gun iu hand, at great speed. 

“Yes, your worship,” he replied, as soon as he recog- 
nised Sir Marmaduke — “ yes, your worship ? ^hat is 
it you might be pleased to want ?” 

The baronet smiled triumphantly. 

“ You will take this horse,” he said, “ mount it, and 
ride off with all speed to the nearest place where you 
can make sure of meeting with a body of police officers. 
Bring as many as you oan, and tell them that we have 
Diok Turpin here a prisoner.” 

The gamekeeper looked round him in great sur- 
prise. 

Bat Sir Marmaduke ohecked him abruptly. 

“Here’s the horse !” he cried, “ Mount— ride off at 
full speed, if you break the horse’s neck and yGar own 
as well ! Every moment is of oonseqnenoe !” 

Robert dared not refuse — he knew that, in spite of the 
confusion of his intellects. 

So, without another word, he scrambled into the sad- 
dle, and off he went. 

Sir Marmaduke watched him depart with eager inte- 
rest, and so did Dick Turpin. 

Through the latter’s brain many strange thoughts 
were passing with wonderful rapidity. '■-» 

He took, in the first, place, a rapid review of his posi- 
tion. 

If he waited until this gamekeeper returned with a 
body of police officers, his ohauoes of escape would be 
remote indeed. 

Ou the other hand, among all the huntsmen he believed 
there only one, and that was Sir Marmaduke, who 


would oppose his departure if he made a bold run to 
escape. 

This course he would most certainly have adopted but 
for one consideration, and that wat the effect it would 
be likely to have upon Sir George and the others, who 
tad shown themselves iuulined to be hie friends. 

He had a tolerable idea of the amount of power suoh 
a man as the chief magistrate of the county would pos- 
sess, and he was also aware that the punishment for 
aiding and abetting a felon was severe, and would be 
iudictod upou Sir George and his companions just the 
same as upou auyone else. 

Now Dick was far too generons in bis nature to at- 
tempt, by running away, to make his escape, and so draw 
down upou the huntsmen the consequences of this aot. 

Moreover, he felt inclined to trust iu Sir George, 
although he had not much faith in human nature gene- 
rally. 

Yet that gentleman, by his manner, seemed to imply 
that it would be wise for him to resigu himself for awhile 
to his fate. 

At last this was what Dick resolved to do — not only 
on this consideration, but because he all at onoe recol- 
lected a little ciroumstance that in the excitement of 
the moment had quite slipped his recolleotion. 

This was the Iooket that nad been given him by the 
lady who was surrounded 6y so many mysteries, not one 
of which Diok had been able to pierce. 

From tlio moment be had received it until the present 
he had never attempted to make the least examination 
of it. 

Yet as the recollection of all the oircumstanoes came 
into his mind, a. great degree of confidence sprang up in 
his breast. 

“Surely,” he thought, “ she would never have been 
so anxious to make me this present if she had not been 
fully aware of its efficacy. Yes, yes — I feel that I can 
trust her, and that this locket will be the means of ex- 
tricating me from my present perilous predioament. 
She told me not to make use of it until in the utmost 
extremity of danger. I will not, for if I oan sea any 
opportunity of escape without having resort to it, I shall 
most certainly avail myself of the chance. Yes, yes — 
that is my determination. And now for a little while I 
will content myself with being merely a calm spectator 
of events.” 

Haring come to this conclusion, Diok grew quite oalm, 
and again folding hie arms, looked around him with an 
easy, self-satisfied air, whioh elicited the utmost admira- 
tion of the huntsmen. 

Suddenly a loud and joyous cry burst from the lips 
of Sir Marmaduke, audall turned their eyes iu the direc- 
tion in which he was gazing. 

They then perceived, at several fields’ distanoe, a large 
body of police officers, whose large-buttoned soarlet 
waistcoats made them conspicuous objects. 

They were all mounted on strong, powerful steeds. 

Sir Marmaduke waved his hat, and they took off theirs 
in response, and accelerated their speed. 

“ Here they come,” he cried, in the utmost exaltation 
— “ here they come ! Now we shall see a little change 
iu the posture of affairs ! He looks very bold, and has 
carried things off with a high hand up to the present ; 
but it has been because he has not been in danger. 1 
have come face to face with criminals before to-day, and 
I’ll warrant you that no sooner does he find himself sur 
rounded by officers, than this loud-crowing cook will 
show the white feather ! Aha!” 


CHAPTER DCCUXLIi:. 

IN WHICH DICK TURPIN IS HANDCUFEED BT THB 
POLICE OFFICERS, AND THE JOURNEY TO. NEWGATE 
IB COMMENCED. 

Dick Tukpin just glauoed at the approaching police 
officers for a moment, then, turning round, addressed 
Sir George. 

“ Of course yon are aware,” he said, “ that there Is a 
reward of a thousand pounds offered for whoever shall 
apprehend me. I believe that is how the bills run —ap- 
prehend merely. It is not necessary that my conviction 
or exeention should follow to entitle you to that amount. 
Now it would gall me exceedingly if I thought those 
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lubberly fellows who are coming galloping up yonder 
were to share among them such a nioe little amount us 
this, and therefore, Sir George, I have to beg that you 
will claim it yourself — you are heartily welcome to it.” 
" The huntsmen were in no small degree amazed to hear 
Turpin talking in this oivil fashion upon such a topic, 
and they exchanged glances with each other accordingly. 

Sir George burst out into a laugh, as he said : 

“Well, of course a thousand pounds is an amount to 
any man, no matter how rich he may be, and as you say, 
I think it would be very unjust to allow those officers 
to shore it, though, if it comes to that, y*... surrendered 
yourself to me — I did not capture you." 

“ It's all the same tiling,” returned Turpin, - it you 
like you can lay hands upon me aud capture me now.” 

Sir George paused a moment ae though some fresh 
thought had struck him. 

Then, with a twinkle in hie pleasant gray eyes, and a 
smile upon his lips, he advanoed, and held Turpin firmly 
by the wrist and the back of his coat collar. 

“Now,” he said, “you are my prisonor.” 

Sir Marmaduke scarcely knew what to make of all 
this— he was still foaming anu fretting with rage. 

But lie oonsoled himself with watching the approaoh 
of the police officers and with thinking that now they 
had arrived he should be able to turn the tables to some 
extent upon his companions. 

The officers were some who had been fetched from the 
nearest market town to where they hsppened to be — 
strong, etout-built fellows, as ignorant as gateposts, 
and possessing none of those qualities of courage and 
skill necessary to the keeping of a man like Dick Turpin 
a prisoner. 

Diok noted all this with an air of satisfaction. 

“ .After all,” he thought, “ I shall not have to trouble 
myself about the locket — I shall have plenty of oppor- 
tunities to get free from them.” 

On their arrival these officers greeted Sir Marmaduke 
with an immense amount of respect. 

Indeed, it seemed ae though they would never have 
left off bowing to him. 

“Now, my men,” he said, “that is Dick Tnrpin. 
Seize him, bind him secnrely, and convey him with all 
speed to Newgate ! You know the reward that is offered 
for his apprehension.” 

"“ Yes,” said Sir George. “ But I wish to remind you 
all that he is my prisoner, and mine only, and I shall 
not relinquish the reward in favour of anyone ! Officers, 
I call upon you, as a mere matter of duty, to escort this 
man to Newgate.” 

Hearing this, the officers looked greatly mortified and 
c estfallen. 

However, they turned to Sir Marmaduke for consola- 
tion. 

' Well see all about that,” he said. “Just hark at 
this, my men : It is trne Sir George may claim the 
reward, as he says, though I don’t think he will; at any 
rate, if he does, I will use my influence to have the re- 
ward paid to you as well ; or, if I cannot do that, why, 
I will pay you the thousand pounds out of my own pri- 
vate pocket as soon as you assure me he is safe within 
the prison of Newgate.” 

“Done, sir,” said the one in command — “done, sir, 
and many thanks to you ! I'll warrant when we once 
take charge of him that he doesn’t escape." 

While he spoke, the officer produced a pair of haud- 
cuffs from his pocket. 

“ There,” he said, “ these are the little things I am 
going to treat you with. I have heard a great deal about 
your cleverness, Mr. Turpin, but I want to Enow whether 
yon oan wriggle yourself out of these ?” 

Diok looked at Sir George, as much as to say : 

“ Save me from the indignity and pain of having those 
handcuffs put on mo.” 

But Sir George only nodded at him and smiled reas- 
anringly. 

Tue officer with th« handcuffs made a great snow of 
bluster and violence, 

“ You need nob make so much fuss,” cried Sir Geirg'e, 
“Just set about your duty quickly, and remember that 
I am keeping an eye upon your proceedings ; the man 
offers yon no resistance, 30 perform your duty peac- 
aUy.” 

Thus rebuked, the officer checked himself in some 
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very biting remark that he was going to make, and 
silently put on the handcuffs. 

“As he is my prisoner,” said Sir George, “ I shall ao- 
company you with him wherever you may go.” 

“ And so shall I,” cried Sir Marmaduke. “ I can tell 
what you mean, well enough ; but you will find I shall 
have an eye on all your movements— I shall not leave 
Diok Turj >iu until 1 find him safely a prisoner,” 

“ Well, I oau’t prevent you from doing that'nor do I 
wish to do so, answered Sir George. * 4 1 only spoke for 
myself, because I can assure you, that the thousand 
pounds will come in particularly useful just at the pre- 
sent time.” 

No further remark was made, and Dick Turpin was 
requested to mount one of the officer’s horses. 

He complied, and had not the bridle been grasped by 
several of the officers, he would then, although his arms 
were secured behind him, have made a bold rush to es- 
cape. 

This was at present impossible, aud wisely he resolved 
not to expend his strength or run any risk in making an 
abortive attempt at escape. 

When he did try, it should be when he could feel al- 
most certain of success. 

A rope was next produced, and tied round his leg just 
above the ankle. 

This rope was then passed underneath the horse’s 
belly and secured tightly to his other leg. 

“Now, then." cried the chief officer, “one of yon 
mount behind him, and clasp him tightly round the 
waist with your arms. Two others shall hold the reins 
and lead the horse along.” 

Sir Marmaduke was highly delighted with this expe- 
dient, and complimented the officer upon his cleverness. 

While Dick Turpin was so guarded he must of neces- 
sity be safe. 

The other huntsmen seemed half iuclined to join in 
the procession, for such it seemed when all was in readi- 
ness for a start, and a few of them actually followed for 
a short distance. 

One by one, however, they dropped off, until only Sir 
Marmaduke and Sir George were loft. 

The distanoe to London was considerable. 

But neither cared for that. 

Sir Marmaduke was still burning with revenge, not 
only because of "Turpin’s attempt to rob him, but also 
because his conduct had been so exposed, and because 
so much ill feeling had been shown towards him. 

There was no fear but that this feeling would carry 
him much further than to London. 

On the other hand, Sir George was actuated by widely 
different feelings. 

It was his intention, if possible, to enable Turpin to 
make his escape, for he was a man who always admired 
boldness, no matter where or with wLom he found it. 

Dick Turpin he had somehow taken a kind of liking 
to from the first moment that he saw him, and he was 
determined that no effort should be wanting on his part 
to procure his release. 

Of course he would have to be exceedingly careful 
while Sir Marmaduke’s eyes were upon him, for if that 
individual could bring the oharge of aiding Dick to es- 
cape home to him, he would certainly do so, and press 
for a severe punishment. 

Sir George, in his light-heartedness, did not care a 
whit. 

Already in his own mind he had resolved what he 
should do with the thousand pounds’ reward which, be 
it understood, he fully intended to claim. 

The offi -er8 and Sir Marmaduke were all in high 
spirits, and they trotted along the high-road towards 
the metropolis at a very respectable rate. 

Many persons they met turned to look at mch a 
strange cavaloade. 

But noexplanation was given as to the meaning of it. 

But it was noticed first of all by Dick Turpiu that 
the clouds were beginning to gather up in a pack away 
upon the horizon. 

He ht?.d not led an ont-door life so long as to be igno- 
rant of the portents of the weather, and from what ho 
saw he felt perfectly certain that ere long there would 
ba a terrific storm. 

From having nothing else to occupy his thoughts and 
attention, he amused himself by watching tue progress 
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of tho cloudB, and in a shorter spaoe of time than lie 
had expected he found that they had crept over the 
whole firmament, leaving not one single patch of blue 
to bo seen. 

The rain then began to fall— not gently at first, but 
it poured down at once with its full force, with euch 
effect that everyone in the party was in an instant 
drenched to the skin. 

jjir Marmaduke especially felt very uncoiutortable 
for the rain was driven directly in his face, and struck 
against it with pelting force, eaoh rain-drop seeming 
almost like a hailstone. 

Then the hollow niutteringsof thunder oould be heard, 
followed shortly by a feeble flash of lightning. 

All this only served to give au indication of what was 
to come, and the least experienced of tho party knew 
well enough that a storm of uuusual violence was going 
to break forth. ’ 

Sir Marmaduke, keeping the rain out of his eyes, as 
well as he could, looked anxiously around him, hoping 
to perceive some place of shelter. 


CHAPTER DCCCL. 

TUE OFFICERS STOP FOR SHELTER AT THE BAG OF 
NAILS INN. AND DICK TGRPIN RESOLVES TO AVAIL 
HIMSELF OF THE OPPORTUNITY TO ESCAPE. 

The others looked around them too, with the same in- 
tent, but at present there was not a human habitation, 
or even a barn, within sight ; and yet there might have 
been one at no great distance, for such was the velocity 
with which the rain reaohed the earth, that it caused a 
kind of mist to arise, which effectually prevented them 
from seeing any other objects than those which were 
close at hand. 

The officers took their ducking rather complacently, 
for they were used to exposure to the weather. Not so 
Sir Marmaduke and Sir George, however. They gave 
vent to their annoyance in very audible terms. 

As for Turpin, lie said nothing. 

His mind was occupied just then in devising some 
means by which he could release himself from his pre- 
sent unenviable position. 

But as yet he could see no opening, and all he could 
do was to hold himself in readiness to take advantage 
of any aocident that might take place. 

All at once Sir Marmaduke, still peering through the 
mist and rain, perceived before him the dim outlines of 
a building of some kind. 

*• What place is that ?” he asked, addressing himself 
to one of the police officers, and pointing in advance 
while he spoke. 

“That, sir,” was the answer, “is the Bag of Nails Inn, 
or I am much mistaken. It is kept by one Timothy 
Goodall— a rare fellow, I can assure your honour, and 
his house affords the best possible accommodation for 
man and beast.” 

“ Then, in the devil’s name, push on !” shouted Sir 
Marmaduke, impatiently, for he had tried in vain to 
stem the officer’s loquacity. 

“ VVill you stop there, sir F” 

“ Yes, certainly, till this storm be past. Besides, yon 
cannot perform the journey to London without halting 
somewhere.” 

“ True enough, sir. The horses will be glad of some- 
thing to eat, and a rub down.” 

“ Then just tell those fellows in front to push on at a 
little better speed, will you?” 

The officer rode forward to obey this injunction, and 
Sir Marmaduke bent his head before the storm, the vio- 
lence of which had now very much increased. 

Dick Turpin overheard this conversation with eeoret 
pleasure. 

Ho was quite delighted to think the storm had broken 
forth, although by it he had sufferod some passing in- 
convenience. 

A stoppage at an inn would be, he felt certain, an 
event that offered him a favourable chance of making 
his escape. 

The distance to the Bag of Nails was only trifling, so 
that, as the offioers increased their speed, it was quickly 
reached. 

As they drew up in front of the horae-trougb, they 


perceived the landlord standing at one of the low win- 
dows, looking out. 

He witnessed the stopping of so many persons before 
his door with great surprise. 

“ This will bo quite a windfall for old Timothy,” said 
the loquacious officer. “ He won’t quarrel with the 
storui, i’ll be bound, for, except by chauce like this, he 
does no sort of trade at all.” 

This piece of grat uitous information was silently re- 
ceived, the fact being that each and all were anxiously 
endeavouring to get beneath the roof of the inn as 
quickly as possible. 

The landlord appeared at the front door. 

“Jim — Jim!” he cried. “ Whereon earth As the lazy 
rascal? Jim— Jim, 1 say!” 

“Here 1 be, master. What’s the row r” 

Avery peculiar-looking individual made his appearance 
(ruin therearof theism. His hair was filled with bitsof 
straw, as though he had just been lying dosu in the loft. 

Without another word he ran forwa'd and took charge 
of the horses. 

“ See to them well,” said the commanding officer. 

“ And especially to this one of mine/’ added Sir 

George. 

Sir Marmaduke said nothing. He was too busy oc- 
cupied in watching Dick Turpin’s every movement to 
think about anything else. 

With great care and oantion the offioers dismounted 
their prisoner. 

Dick was careful not to offer the least show of resis- 
tance, for lie hoped, by submitting quietly to every- 
thing, to throw the officers i ff their guard. 

While they continued to watch him as vigilantly as 
they had done up to the present moment, it was ridicu- 
lous to think of making an escape. 

The officers seemed by their looks to be a good deal 
surprised at his demeanour. 

They expected to have a vast deal of trouble, and 
when they found Dick submit so easily, they really felt 
quite injured and disappointed. 

Densely surrounded by his foes, Turpin was hurried 
iuto the inn. 

As they crossed the threshold, Dick’s reflection was : 

“ Now, if old Matthew kept this inn, what a difference 
it wonid make to be sure ! He would get me out of this 
scrape in no time. However, it is no good to think 
about that, I must rely upon my own resources.” 

From this it will be seen that Dick treated his present 
dangerous position very lightly. 

The fact was. the more he thought upon the subjeot 
the more reliance he was disposed to place in the locket 
that had been presented to him. 

It would have been an additional satisfaction to him 
if he could have opened it and just taken one peep, bnt 
that was quite impossible. 

In fact, we may go the length of saying that, but for 
one circumstance, he would have felt more careless still. 
But he thought of Maud and his comrades. 

He knew how much grief and alarm the first would 
suffer when she had heard what had taken place ; and 
with regard to his comrados, he feared, not unnaturally, 
in their strong desire to rescue him, that they would run 
themselves into great and unnecessary danger. 

“No,” he muttered, “ I won’t trust to the locket if I 
can possibly escape, if only for their sakes. The sooner 
I am back among them the better. Yes— yes, I will 
escape.” 

When Dick Turpin once made up his mind to a thing 
it was strange indeed if he did not accomplish it. No- 
thing short of absolute impossibility would have stayed 
him. 

Upon entering the Bag of Nails Inn, lie police officers 
at once betook themselves to the largest room in the 
place. They were pleased to find that it was vacant. 

A huge fire, however, was burning on the spacious 
hearth, and they looked at it pleasantly, as it promised 
to dry their soaked apparel rapidly and effectually. 

Before attending to this or anything else, their fir^t 
care was to see that their prisoner was quite seoure. 

With this view a strong chair was called for, whioh 
was placed beside the fire. _ . 

In this Dick Turpin was seated, with his hands still 
secured behind him. 

A rope was produced, and then wound round him is 
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'uch a way, that he could not possibly move without 
trrying it with him. 

This made his hopes of escape sink down to zero. 

If the officers chose to remain in the same room, and, 
.eyond a doubt, this is what they intended to do, he could 
aot by any possibility get away unseen. 

Sir" Marmaduke superintended all these arrangements, 
uid when they were completed, the ck'ef officer said : 

n Beg pardon, your worship, but don’t you think we 
ead better order a bit of a snack while we are drying our 
clothes We shall not be able to leave until the storm 
gi yes over - little, and it does not promise to do that yet 

awhile.” . 

“Oh, yee — yes, anything you like; but mind your 

prisoner is safely kept, th&< ’ 3 all.” 

“ Oh, leave us to see to that, your worship. 

A very substantial me*! *hss ca1!c~i !;? ey . the 

Jfo. t ; £ 
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thne it was ready, they had managed to dry their gt* 

A very savoury odour arose from the various viand* 
and reminded Dick that a long time had elapsed since ut 
had partaken of any food. 

Mo w aired a short time to see whether anything woulc 
be offered to him; but finding the officers began their 
feast without paying the slightest attenton to him, U* 

^'“Don’t you intend me to have anythir.g antfl you get 
me to Newgate? Or if Sir Marmaduke grudges thr 
expense, I will pay my own share, and yours as well ! 

Sir Marmaduke frowned, and growled out an inarticu- 
late reply. ,, , „ , . . _ 

* s Certainly,” said Sir George, “ you shall have what you 

wish — I will see to that.” 

“But,” said the ebis f ofHoar “how cfes? be tat 
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“ Just take off these handcuffs and I’ll soon show you,* 
replied Turpin. 

The clilef officer paused, and looked irresolutely at Sir 
Sdarmaduke, who, being a magistrate, was of course ex:, 
pect'd to have the supreme command. , 

w Yes,” added Sir George, 11 take off his handooffa - **»ero 
will be no difficulty then," f 

“ Don’t you wish you may get it," replied Sir Marmj-.- 
diike. “No, no, my fine fellow, I have heard too much 
of your narrow escapes and your cleverness to think of 
allowing you to be any less safe than you are now.” 

‘jsJBut,” added Sir George, “what difference can taking 
eff the handcuffs make ? You can eit here, all of you, with 
your eyes upon him, and could prevent him untying tbe 
ropes, aud if he did not do that, wherever he went be 
would have to carry the chair with him.** 

There was a silence. 

“ I Insist that this shall be done !” said Sir George. 
“ You have no right, and duty does uot permit you, to re- 
fuse this man something to eat.” 

The chief officer ventured to nudge Sir George, and 
he whispered : 

“ I think it might be as well, your worship, to let him 
have his own way ; we can keep a good eye upon him and 
see he does not untie the ropes ; it will be the way to avoid 
all bother.” 

Sir Marmaduke also thought so, and therefore Dick 
was for a time released. 

But bpfore removing the handcuffs they took good care 
to see that all the ropes were perfectly secure. 

Now, the reader may imagine that it was not altogether 
from the waut of food that Dick made this request, 
though along time had elapsed since he had, tasted any- 
thing, and he felt faint in consequence. , 

A good meal would, he knew, endow him with fresh 
strength, and place him in a better position to make an 
effort for freedom. 

A plate was brought and placed upon his knees. 

But it was a difficult matter to eat,' owing to the man- 
nei in which the rope was bound round hiB body and 
secured to the back of the chair. 

Dick Turpin fixed his attention so entirely upon what 
he was about, that the officers in a short time grew tired 
of watching him, and looked after what they had on their 
own plates. 


CHAPTER DCCCLI. 

IN WHICH THE POLICE OFFICERS CONTINUE THEIR JOURNEY 
TO LONDON WITH THEIR CAPTIVE. 

As for Sir George, he was, to tell tho truth, very much 
astonished to find a man in so perilous a position as Dick 
Turpin eating a meal with so much relish and cool- 
ness. 

He certainly appeared to be more at ease than any 
other one of the party. 

But although it could scarcely havo been gathered from 
nis countenance, Dick’s thoughts were very busy in- 
deed. 

He began to see pretty plainly that for the present his 
attempt to escape must be abandoned. 

The least movement of his towards untying one of the 
many knots by which he was secured to the chair could 
not fail to be seen by some of the officers, and then they 
would all be immediately upon him. 

His ankles were also tied very tightly, and he moved 
his legs about a little in the hope of being able to loosen 
the cord. 

But this he found was impossible. 

Whether or not he would havo another opportunity 
allowed him before ho arrived at Newgate was a very 
doubtful matter. 

He was inclined to think that when the storm cleaied 
off, the officers would make a start, and by travelling 
gently, endeavour to reach London before nightfall, and 
without making another halt on the way. 

If this was the case, what was the next best use be 
could make of his hands while they were at liberty? for 
he knew his captors well enough to feel certain that ts 
■oon as h’.s meal was. over the handcuffs would be •**- 
placed. 

His tnougnts were still running upon the locW which 
he knew be had secure in one of the pockets of his waist- 


It would have been a great source of confidence te 
him could he but have opened it and glanced at what it 
contained. 

This was not to be thought o£, for if the officers saw 1 it 
they would seize it imme diately, and os s matter of course 
he would never catch sight of it again. 

This brought to his mind the fact that, should he be 
carried as far as Newgate, the officials, when searching 
in his pockets, would be snre to find it, and he would be 
deprived of it. 

Then how and in what way could he conceal it so aa 
to keep it safely ? 

This was a point upon which he bestowed a great 
amount of consideration. 

The only plan that be could think of that seemed at all 
feasible was to watch an opportunity to take it secretly 
oat of his pocket and convey it to his mouth, keeping it 
there until alone in his oell. 

He bad arrived at this conclusion by tbe time he bad 
finished his breakfast, if so substantial a meal could be so 
called. 

Aud without further hesitation he put bis thumb and 
finger into his waistcoat pocket at a moment when be 
believed not one of the officers bad his eyes fixed upon 
him. 

The locket was there, and he drew it forth eagerly, 
holding it between the tips of his fingers. 

Its size was small, and it was evidently composed of 
the purest gold. 

The inclination then came over him to open it and take 
a glance at its contents, for had it not been for tbe pos- 
session of this, Dick would have tried harder for freedom, 
even if he lost his life in the attempt. 

But he was putting great faith in the word of a stranger, 
and it might turn out after all that the trinket would not 
prove efficacious. 

Just then, however, the storm passed over, and the snn 
broke forth, sending a few watery beams into the apart- 
ment. 

As soon as he caught sight of the sun’s rays, Sir Mar- 
maduke rose to his feet, crying : 

“Now, my lads, the woather is fair again, and we have 
stopped here quite long enough. Secure your prisoner 
again, and have the horses brought round *o the front, for 
the sooner we reach London the better I shall be 
pleased.” 

Hit word was law, for it was to him, it must be recol- 
lected, that the officers looked for the thousand pounds' 
reward, provided the amount offered by Government 
should be ohtaim d by Sir George. 

The officers, however, were one and all in excellent 
humour. What with the capital repast they had had, and 
the pleasant prospect there was before them, who could 
wonder that their minds should be occupied by a feeling 
of great self-complacency ? t 

In imagination they could see dancing before their eyes 
the tempting sum of one thousand pounds all ready for 
them, and only waiting for the moment when they should 
choose to put forth tbuir hands and grasp their own share 
of it. 

But Dick, perceiving this sudden movement on the pan 
of the officers, took advantage of it to slip the locks* 
his mouth. 

It was done neatly, for at the same time he pretet -e-. 
to wipe away a few crumbs from his lips. 

Owing to the small size of the locket, he knew he 
should be able to retain it in his mouth and speak also 
without much difficulty. 

Tho officers having despatched one of their number to 
see to the horses being brought round, clustered very 
closely round hie chair, and had he deferred tho execution 
of his project for another moment, he would unquestion- 
ably have failed. 

The handcuffs were again placed upon his wrists, in 
spite of the objections that he raised to ouch t proceed- 
ing. 

The police officer shat one eye knowingly, and, address- 
ing the prisoner, said : 

“Will you give me your word of honour, Dick, that if 
we leave you without the handcuffs you will go quietly 
with us to Newgate and make no attempt to e* 


cape ? 

Dick’s reply was of coarse in the negativ e, so the gIF.** 
added: > ' ' 
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- Then there is no help for it, my lad — the darbies must 
go on.” 

The handcuffs were fixed upon Turpia’s wrists with | 
Y&‘ ‘fessional dexterity. 

Then the ropes were untied, and he was oomparaterely 

free. 

He shook himself with an air of great satisfaction, for 
V} was cramped from remaining so long in one position. 

In a compact body the officers then moved to t frc front 
ioor of the inn. 

Most of the horses had been brought round, so I>i ;k 
was placed on one at once. 

A man mounted behind him, and the same order of pro- 
cession observed as before, except that, instead of two 
men walking by the side of the horse and holding the 
bridle, they cnt the rein in tw^, so that it might be held 
by a mounted officer on either e : de, who could control the 
movements of tie animal. 

In a few moments all was ready, and Sir Marmaduke, 
addressing all the officers collectively, said : 

“ Now, my good fellows, just listen to me for a moment. 
You have all had a capital breakfast, your horses have 
every one been well taken care of ; the distance to London 
is great, I know, but not so great as to prevent us from 
reaching it without another halt by the way. It won’t be 
quite so pleasant, perhaps, but. take my word for it, it will 
be much better. I know there are plenty of public- 
houses, the landlords of which are friendly to highway- 
men, and we might have the mortification of seeing our 
prisoner escape us. In order to guard against that, let 
me advise you to put up with the inconvenience of riding 
the whole distance without stopping.” 

1 We will, your worship.” said the chief officer — “ we 
will ; your advice is the very best that could be given, and 
I will see that it is followed.” 

“ Then, as that is settled,” said Sir Marmaduke, let ns 
eet forward at once.” 

The order was given, and the journey was com- 
menced. 

After hearing this little conversation, Dick had good 
reason to congratulate himself upon the course he had 
adopted. 

Had he neglected to avail himself of the opportunity, 
be would probably never have had another. 

Now he felt that all depended upon whether the locket 
possessed the virtues that had been ascribed to it. 

The journey was performed at a gentle speed, go as pot 
to distress the horses too greatly. 

There was sound policy in this, for the animals wers 
not knocked up' half so quickly as they would have been 
ted another course been adopted. 

As they drew nearer and nearer to London, Sir Marma- 
duke grew more and more exultant. 

At ast he thought the notorious highwayman, Dick 
Turpin, would be safe within the walls of Newgate, and 
to him would be due the honour of having brought about 
such a desirable state of things. 

Sir George, with every wish to save Dick Turpin if he 
could, had as yet seen no opportunity for interference. 

Events had turned out differently to what he had ex- 
pected, and he began to regret having taken upon himself 
the responsibility of advising Turpin to surrender, when 
perhaps he might by chance have made his escape. 

Dick began to see that it was pretty certain hi a captors 
would carry him to Newgate, for instead of their vigil- 
ance abating in any degree, he believed that it increased. 

But then, as we know, this was owing entirely to a per- 
sonal cause. 

Revenge was the dominant spirit in Sir Marmaduke’s 
breast, and this it was that made him watch Turpin so 
closely, while the officers were anxious to do their best in 
trder to obtain the reward. 

A strange, gloomy feeling began to creep over. Dick’s 
heart as he got nearer and nearer to London. 

Ie strove against the sensation, but coul‘4 t banish 
it. 

He kept thinking that there were many on 

which he would liae to feel more satisfied than lie a ? d *t 
present. 

And one of them was whether Black Bees had succoot ed 
In reaching the inn in safety. 

Could he but have felt perfectly certain that tins Jras 
the case, ft would indeed have removed a very coasiatf ' - 
tbie portion of the oppression at his heart. 


CHAPTER DCCCLIL 

Td. V'Jl.ICS OFFICERS AT LENGTII ARRIVE AT NEWGATE 
WITH THEIR PRISONER. 

Dick Turpin kn^w, however, that there was no other 
means by which this could be ascertained than bv waiting 
patiently 

Yet when the procession fairiy entered London street^ 
his breathing grew laboured and difficult, and the gloom 
which had already begun to spread itself over his spirits 
grow darker and darker. 

By no means did he give way to this feeling, but it was 
one entirely beyond his own control. 

Sir George also looked anxious and vexed, and all could 
tell that he was in dt*ep thought on some subject or 
other. 

Sir Marmaduke presented a most remarkable contrast 
to these two. 

His face was beaming with triumph, and such was his 
exultation that he could scarcely restrain himsolf within 
moderate bounds. 

The officers, also, were greatly overjoyed, for, having 
once reached London, they considered that the danger 
and difficulty of their task was at an end. 

Surely there could be no fear of his escaping now? 

So good was the speed they made, that when they 
arrived in the metropolis the business of the day was in 
full swing, and the" streets were unusually full of vehicles 
and pedestrians. 

Quickly from mouth to mouth the intelligence spread 
that Dick Turpin was a prisoner, and in an incredibly 
short space of time the officers found themselves sur- 
rounded by a mob of uncommon magnitude, shouting, 
yelling^ on J otherwise violently behaving themselves, all 
being animated by one desire, which was to catch sight of 
the notorious prisoner. 

But the officers closed still more closely around 
Dick. 

T Uey knew him to be a popular favourite, aud dreaded 
that the mob would make an effort to set him at liberty 
again. 

Very likely, had there been one master spirit to direct 
the movements of the crowd, this would have taken 
place. 

The only person capable of it, however, was Sir George, 
and personal considerations prevented him from doing 
so. 

Therefore the mob contented themselves with yelling 
as before, and running so as to keep pace with the 
horses. 

By the time the Old Bailey was reached, the thorough- 
fare was completely blocked up. 

The officers began to grow more anxious, and Sir 
Marmaduke scarcely dared confess to himself the fears he 
had that, after all, it would be difficult to gain the interior 
of Newgate. 

Dick looked around him, as well as he was able, at the 
numberless faces. 

But there was not one that he could recognise. 

And now being in sight of the great prison of Newgate, 
that gloom which we have already mentioned reached its 
height. 

He gave one glance up at the frowning walls, and only 
one. 

How vividly was brought back to him the time when 
he had made so strange and daring an escape. 

Now that the ravages of the fire had been repaired, 
the prison looked stronger and more dismal than ever. 

At a slow walk the officers urged their steeds along 
past the Sessions House, past the residence of the 
Governor, until the small, well-known doorway was 
reacned through which the prisoners were admitted. 

The great commotion in the street outside had made 
the mun on the lock aware that some unusual event was 
taking place, and he was on tho look-out accordingly. 

Little did he imagine, however, that he was about to 
open the door to give entrance to Dick Turpin. 

Such proved to be the case, howevei. 

Sir Marmaduke saw the man's face through the bar* 
at the top of tho door, aud shouted loudly to him to admit 
them instantly. 

While with one hand the man turned the key i n the 
well-oiled lock, he with the other pulled a wire that coirv 
•nu^ieated with a bell in the Governor’s apartments, tlu 
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ringing of which betokened that hie preseuce was i»- 
' 1 'iired in the vestibule. 

With greater caution than they had used when entering 
the Bag of Nails Inn, the officers dismounted, aud *b*'U 
assisted their prisoner to the ground. * 

More than a dozen hands seized now. of Dick in various 
ways, and, as the handcuffs were already tightly secured 
behind his tack, he stood but a poor chance of getting 
tree — so poor a one, indeed, , that ho made not the slightest 
effort to liberate himself, but allowed his esptcrc to lead 
him up the steps and across the threshold of Ne wgate. 

When the heavy door closed with its peculiar clang, 
Dick felt indeed that he was a prisoner. 

Strange enough, however, no sooner had he come to 
the realisation of this fact than all his heaviness suddenly 
departed, his usual coolness, courage, and vivacity carno 
back to him. 

Drawing himself up to his full height, he looked around 
him 

Even though they stood beneath the roof of the prison, 
the police officers did not yet venture to let go their 
hold. 

“The Governor," said Sir Marmaduke, sharply — 
“ where is he ? Send for him at once !” 

“He will be here directly, sir,” said the man on the 
lock. “ I have already rung the bell, eo that he will know 
he is wanted urgently.” 

At that very moment, the door communicating with the 
Governor’s apartments was thrown open, and that indivi- 
dual appeared upon the threshold. 

Mr. Gawthom’s successor was an under-sized, shrivelled- 
up, middle-aged man, who, to those, occupying positions 
above him, was most disgustingly humble — indeed, the 
way in -which he fawned upon the sheriffs and other high 
officials was positively sickening. 

But to all the men and the prisoners he was a perfect 
tyrant, always choosing some opportunity or other for 
displaying his power. 

From his servility _owever, to the ruling powers, he 
was likely to retain his situation for a long time. 

“ 7,’ nat is all this ?" he cried, sharply — 11 what is it * 
3pi ak, some of you, and tell me ! What do you rnea n by 
reeping me in suspense in this manner?” 

“ I will soon inform you,” said Sir Marmaduke. .'tipping 
forward. “ But, first of all, just allow me to remark that 
my name is Braham — Sir Marmaduke Brahatn, chief 
magistrate of the county of Surrey.” 

Dick really thought that the Governor of Newgate was 
^ bout to fall on his knees at once ; but he did not-, though 
he bowed his head so low that it was the greatest wonder 
in the world how he regained his perpendicularity. 

He did not stand upright, however, but, continually 
oscillating backwards and forwards, and waving his hands 
so as to keep time with the movement, he said : 

“ I beg ten thousand pardans, Sir Marmaduke! I was 
Qot aware that you ware present ! I am very sorry in- 
deed that I spoke so sharply, only, you see ” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” cried Sir Marmaduke, impatiently. 
“ 1 see all about that ! Just pay attention to me !” 

“ I am all attention, Sir Marmaduke.” 

“ Well, then, I have brought you here a prisoner, no 
mher than the notorious rascal ” 

tie stopped suddenly, and uttered a shout, and for a 
moment there were one or two who wondered what could 
be the cause. 

It so happened that Sir Marmaduke, while speaking, 
was standing very near to Dick, and just in front of 
nim. 

No sooner did the word “ rascal ” escape his lips, than 
Dick, whose legs were at liberty, took one step forward, 
old, raising his right foot, subjected the bar-’Cet to tho in- 
lignity of a kick upon his hinder quarters. 

The Governor stood aghast. 

Dick Turpin, with a smile on bis lips, resumed bis 
former attitude. 

“I will have your life!” screamed Sir Mannkg-ke— -“I 
will have your life, rascal, villain that you are ! Nr*, no !” 
he added, with a sudden change of manner — “no, no— I 
won’t touch you — I’d scorn to do it ! I’ll wait ar time, 
srd, if it costs me half my fortune, I will have the o*wi 
place to stand to sec you hanged !” 

" just as you like,” said Dick — “ it’s quite iadiffeient to 
me. Of course, you uuderst-and that my arms, being 
fattened behind me. prevented me from using my fists, as 


, I should have done, but I think my foot made a very good 
^substitute.” 

“ You shall be punished for this insolence, rest assured 
cried the baronet, foaming with rage. “ Take care o! 
him, Mr. Governor ! Hi is a dangerous man —a most 
dangerous man ! Don’t lose sight of him for one single 
moment !” 

“ All right J” said the Governor—" you may depend upon 
me! Why, can it be possible?” he continued, as he 
looked closer. “ Yes, yes, it is— 1 recognise him now ! 
Why. you have really captured Dick Turpin !’’ 

“ Yes, yes — I have !” 

“Speak the truth,” interrupted Dick. “I say vou 
didn t!” 

“ Be silent !” 

“ I sha’n’t, without you choose to gag me !” 

“ It is not true that you captured him, Sir Marmaduke,” 
interrupted Sir George. “ The man surrendered himself 
to me. I took him prisoner, and therefore I claim the re- 
ward of a thousand, pounds that is offered for his appre • 
hension.” 

“And who may you be, sir?” asked the Governor, 
sneoringly. 

“ My name is of no consequence to you, but perhaps I 
had better say I am Sir George Hazlitl, Sir Marmaduke’s 
neighbour.” 

The Governor bowed again. 

“Really,” he said, “the villanous rascal lias had too 
much honour. The idea, now, to bo captured by a 
baronet 1” 

“ Pay attention to what I say,” continued Sir George. 
“ He was my prisoner, and was quite willing to follow me 
to Newgate without resistance, provided I had felt in- 
clined tc bring him ; but Sir Marmaduke, being present, 
thought fit to take upon himself the management of 
affairs, so sent for this troop of officers, to whom,- of 
course, I handed over the prisoner, and they have done 
no mure than perform the very simple duty of bringing 
him here.” 

“Yes,” cried Dick, “that’s it — that’s quite correct 
every word of it.” 

“ Who told you to speak ?” roared the Governor. 

“ Seek information of my elbow !” replied Dick. 

There was a general titter at this, though one and all 
endeavoured to conquer their propensity to laugh. 

“ Be silent, then,” said the Governor. “I will not allow 
you to say a word !” 

“And you shall not prevent me,” said Dick, “so what 
do you think of that? Now, I don’t mind telling you 
something for ye.nr own good. If you desire to have 
peace and quietness ; n the prison, just let me have my 
own way ; if you do not, take my word for it I will con- 
vert it into a regular little he£ upon earth t” 

CHAPTER DCCCLIIL 

DICK TURPIN ENRAGES SIR MARMADUKE, BWT MARKS 
FRIENDS WITH THE GOVERNOR OF NEWGATE. 

The Governor of Newgate stood perfectly aghast. 

The idea that such words should be addressed to ar 
august functionary like himself, and, above all, by a pri- 
soner, was monstrous in the extreme. 

So great was his amazement that he could only stare 
with wide-open mouth aud eyes at Dick, who nodded bis 
head as much as to say : 

“ I mean it, every word of it.” 

What the Governor would have said or done we really 
cannot tell, but Sir Marmaduke interposed, saying: 

“ Pay not the least attention to him — treat all he says 
with contempt, and just listen to me.” 

“ Yes — yes, I will listen — I am all attention, of course, 
but if ever—” 

“ Never mind him, I say — keep that to yourself. I 
want to know how this case stands ?’’ 

“ What case, Sir Marmaduke ?” 

“ Why, as to who is entitled to the reward ?” 

There was a pause — an awkward one for the Governor, 
for he did not want to reply so as to give the least offence 
to the baronet. 

^*1 cannot presume to decide,” he replied, at length, 
“ and really the matter has nothing whatever to do with 
mo.” 

“But you will have to give a receipt for the prisoner t*' 

“ Oh yes — that’s according to form." 
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“ Then give it to the officers.” 

“ No, no^” said Sir George. “I object to thal Tn« B*- 
ceipt should be mine, since it will enow that the captor* 
was made by me.” 

The Governor looked from one to thr other irretj 
lutely. 

He was quite in a fix. 

“I can’t give two receipts,” he stammered— “ that’s 
quite impossible, and as to who ought to have it, 1 am 
in doubt though, after all, I should think the officers are 
the most proper.” 

“Yes, certainly,” broke in Turpin — “give it to the 
officers, Mr. Governor, but mind you write across it that 
I was captured by Sir George Hazlitt.” 

The Governor gave the prisoner an angry glance, but 
Sir Marraaduke restrained him. 

“ A good suggestion,” said Sir George. “ I will have it 
done so ; that puts an end to the difficulty at once. Surely 
you have no objection to making that addition to the 
receipt?’ 

The Governor made a wry face as he answered : 

“ No — X don’t know that I have. It is unusual, yet it 
might be done.” 

“ Then do it.” 

The receipt was duly written out and examined by Sir 
George to see that it was entirely to his satisfaction. 

It was then handed to the police, who took it rather un- 
willingly. 

They had quickly come to a decision on the disputed 
point, and their opinion was that Sir George was fairly 
entitled to the whole of the reward, so that they would j 
have to depend entirely upon Sir Marmaduke for anything 
for themselves. 

The baronet must have noticed this, for he said : 

“Never mind all this, my lads — it shall make no differ- 
ence to you. 1 am well pleased with the manner in which 
you have performed your duty, and I shall recommend 
every one of you, and my recommendation ought to be 
worth something ; besides. I will be as good as my word 
with respect to the reward.” 

The officers were most enthusiastic in their applause; and 
would insist upon treating Sir Marmaduke with three 
cheers. 

After that, at the wjsh of the Governor, they departed. 

Sir George, as he passed by where Dick was standing, 
just muttered : 

“I like your bold spirit, and, if only for that, would do 
everything in my power to aid you ; but I consider my- 
self guilty of having brought you into your present 
scrape, and I will try my best to get you out of it.” 

Dick had only time to murmur a few words of thanks, 
and Sir George was gone. 

As soon as all the visitors had departed and the door 
was closed again, the Governor of the prison strode up to 
Dick in a very aggressive, defiant manner. 

Probably his reason for so doing was that he knew Dick’s 
arms were perfectly safe behind his back. 

As for Turpin himself, however, he had quickly come 
no a decision as to how he should in future treat the 
Governor of the prison. 

His position was a very peculiar one, and if by any 
means he could obtain the forbearance or good feeling of 
the Governor it would be a great thing gained. 

Therefore, in a calm and pleasant voice, he spoke before 
the Governor had time to pronounce the angry word* 
that were hovering upon his lips. 

“ Mr. Governor,” he said, “ pray do uot think anything 
of what 1 have just said — it was only to exasperate Sir 
Mariuaduke. I owed him a grudge, and that was the only 
way in which I could pay it A little while ago I made 
you a threat, now, if you like, I will give you a promise.” 

The Governor was astonished that he should be 
addressed in this manner by the prisoner, and as his as- 
tonishment prevented him from making an imraediatA 
reply, Dick continued : 

“ The promise is Ibis •• If you will put me bito com- 
fortable quarters and see that things generally during my 
stay here are made tolerably pleasant, I will promise yon 
faithfully — in fact, I will give you my word— 'that I will 
make no attempt whatever to escape from your custody.” 

The Governor’s surprise increased 

“If, now,” he said, hesitatingly — “if I might believe 
what you are saying- ” 

Y >u may believe it,” said Dick, “ and place implicit 
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faith in it. ' I respect my word more than I should 
oath. I have spoken, and it is for you to decide whethei 
you will believe me or not.” 

The Governor remained for some time silent.’ 

Of course he was well aware of the causes that had ied 
to the suspension and finally to the dismissal of Mr. Gaw- 
thorn, bis predecessor, and he was therefore certain if 
Dick Turpin should make bis escape that the consequenot 
would be very disastrous to him. 

A cunning thought entered his brain. 

His eyes sparkled with pleasure, and he answered : 

“ Well, Dick, I will take your word — you shall have 
the most comfortable cell there is in the prison, and you 
jhall have every indulgence short of being permitted to 
depart. Now, what do you say to that ?” 

“ Why, that I shall be always obliged to you ; and 
depend upon it, any man’s good will is better than his 
hatred, and I will sacredly promise you not to make any 
effort at escape — at least, not while things go on to ' my 
satisfaction, and when they do not, I will give you timely 
notice.” 

For the life of him, the Governor could not help laugh- 
ing at the cool, easy, business-like way in which Dick 
spoke of his imprisonment. 

“Well,” he said, “ come on quietly, and I will take you 
to the cell.” 

“But remember your promise,” said Dick- 

“ Oh, yes, I’ll remember it.” 

“Very well, then.” 

Dick held out his hands behind him significantly. 

“ Oh ! you want the handcuffs taken off ?” 

“ Yes, I do — they hurt my wrists confoundedly.” 

This was putting the Governor to the test, and he hesi- 
tated for cne moment. He thought : 

“ Suppose, now, this fellow, of whose daring I have 
heard eo mnch, should make a sudden attacx upon us 
and escape by the door, what a fool I should look, and 
how much 1 should be blamed for taking his word !” 

But the next moment he decided to have Dick released, 
for he reasoned with himself tn the following manner : 

“ I will keep myself well upon my guard, and if he 
keeps peaceable and quiet, and makes no attempt at resist- 
ance or escape, I shall begin to put faith in him, for he 
would never have a better opportunity than the present.” 

The order was given, and the handcuffs were removed. 

Dick gave himself a good shake. 

He fully meant every word he said, and, turning quietly 
to the Governor, he said : 

“You will never repent of this. Believe me, 1 am much 
obliged to you.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it. If things can be managed 
quietly and comfortably, they might as well be as 
not.” 

“So I thought,” added Dick, “ and that’s why I men- 
tioned the subject.” 

The turnkeys were all very much surprised to see the 
Governor on such familiar terms with the prisoner ; . 
but, then, Dick was a prisoner of no ordinary kind, 
and the Governor wisely held him in dread ; and, as we 
have already stated, it was part of his creed always to 
bow down before authority. 

“ You must not expect to find anything at all luxurious,” 
he continued, with a laugh. “ The comforts here are 
scarce. However, come this way.” 

Dick followed the Governor along a corridor and up a 
flight of steps. 

Pausing before a row of strong doors, the Governor 
made a sign for one to be opened. 

The fastenings were removed, and then really a clean 
and comfortable cell was disclosed. 

It had a window in it of a size larger than was usual, 
and this window looked into a kind of court-yard. 

“ Ah !” said Dick, “this is better. I had no idea that 
you had anything of this kind in Newgate.” 

“ Nor had we until lately,” was the reply. “ Th* is 
ps-rt that has been lately built. Will this salt you ?” 

“ Oh yes.” 

v Very well, then, walk in and take possession. Yn* 
must know, by a recent regulation, my strict duty is to 
leave two men or more constantly in the cell with yon to 
watch your every movement, but I suppose that will no* 
be pleasant /” 

“ Not by any means,” ssM Dick. “ I shoo! d prefisr u 
ha alon«.” 
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“Well, then, 1 will run the risk of disobeying my 
instructions.” 

“ Then I shall be infinitely obliged to vou. And I tell 
you what it is, Mr. ’’ 

“Bradbury,' 1 said the Governor. 

“ Well, then, Mr. Bradbury, I can tell you that you 
will never have cause for regret if you continue to treat 
me as well as you do now — indeed, it will turn out one of 
the beet things in the world for you, so mind that” 


CHAPTER JDCCCLIV. 

DICK TURPIN OPENS THE LOCKET, AND MAK?,S A FPTEN3) 
IN NEWGATE. 

The Governor stared at Dick Turpin in tLe utmost 
surprise ; but the highwayman’s countenance underwent 
no change, and, for all he could tell, by the expression ol 
it, Dick fully meant what he said. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Bradbury, at last, “ I have not been 
Governor of Newgate very long, but^if I continue in this 
post a hundred years I’ll warraut 1 never have a prisoner 
talk to me in such an easy, off-handed way as you do.” 

“Very likely not,” said Dick. “ I don’t hesitate to say 
you are a good fellow — a much better one than I expected 
to find.” 

The turnkeys, who stood on the threshold of the cell, 
were highly amused at this conversation, and afterwards 
it was repeated with all due exaggerations to their com- 
panions in the vestibule, the result of which was that, 
taking their cue from the Governor’s conduct, they were 
prepared to treat Dick in the friendliest manner possible. 

“ Well — well," said the Governor, as ho prepared to 
leave the cell, evidently by no means displeased with 
Dick’s flattery, “ I will make things as comfortable as I 
can for you, but you must be cartful not to speak of any 
little extra indulgcncies that I may allow you.” 

“ Oh, certainly not !” said Dick. “Don’t feel any tear 
on that score, I beg." 

The Governor then withdrew, and, by his orders, the 
turnkeys closed the door after him. 

While they were putting up the ponderous bar, and 
securing other fastenings, he said to them, in a whisper : 

“ You heard what I said just now ? Of course I agreed 
that he should be left in the cell by himself." 

The men nodded. 

“But,” he continued, “ I don’t care about trusting him 
too far, so — aha, it’s a joke 1 — two of you shall remain 
constantly outside the door whilo he is here ; then, if you 
hear or see anything unusual, the alarm can be instantly 
raised.” 

The Governor strode away without waiting for a 
reply, congratulating himself in his own mind upon the 
vast amount of cunning that he had shown in the trans- 
action, and rubbing his hands quite gleefully as he 
•?ent. 

It was no small relief to his mind to have Turpin’s 
word that he would not escape, as it would save him such 
a vast deal of trouble ; and now this extra precaution, ho 
felt, would make all things easy. 

As for Dick himself, he was glad enough to get rid of 
the Governor, and as soon as over the door was closed, 
took the locket out of his mouth, where he had managed 
to keep it concealed during the whole of the time. 

His impatience with regard to it was very great, for he 
wanted to know how and by what means it could possibly 
get him out of his present strait. 

He tried to open it. 

But his haste and eagerness were so great as to defeat 
nis object, and he had to pause and look more carefully 
at it 

He then noticed that it was secured by a small spring, 
which he pressed, and immediately the locket flew 
open. 

What he saw within it by no means increased hia con- 
fidence, for all he could perceive were too smal' portre'ta, 
one of a male and the other of a female. 

They were, however, beautifully exoouted, and 
round with small precious stones. 

“ The deuce !” he exclaimed — “how is this to lrclr> *»• /' 
Have I been befooled after all ?.” 

-\ Ho looked more carefully still at the portraits. a,. hi t' ifm 
two cries of surprise rapidly escaped his lips. 

In the portrait of the female be recognised the Oaai'ires 
» the mysterious lady 


There was a great alteration in euii y 6 t tho likeness 
ooula not tail to be recognised. 

Evidently the portrait had be^Q paintod when she wai 
a very young girl ; now she w , to say the least, middle- 
aged 

Tho other portrait was still more unmistakeablo. 

The features well as the costume, were well knows 
to Die suou aw he scrutinised them. 

It was a portrait of his Majesty the King. 

But Dick was by no moans satisfied that he had seen aL’ 
the locket contained. 

Surely there should be some direction in it as to how he 
should act, and some suggestion as to the means by 
which the portraits could be made useful to him. 

But, although he spent nearly an hour in examining the 
locket in every part, he failed to find anything else, and 
finally came to tho conclusion that the portraits were all 
that it contained. 

He closed it sharply. 

With a feeling of great disappointment, he thrust It intc 
his pocket and began to think. 

“ I can’t believe that she meant to play me false,” he 
said, at length. “ There’s only one way I can think ol 
by which this locket can be made usoful, and yet, surely 
I should have had some hint about it, but I have not, 
though the idea must be tried if possible. I must find a 
means of conveying this locket to the King.” 

This certainly seemed about the only reasonable thing 
that could be done with the locket, and yet how great 
would ba the difficulty for anyone confined in a cell ii; 
Newgate to communicate with the King — indeed, any 
other person than Dick Turpin would probably have 
considered it an impossibility, and have never even made 
the attempt. 

But Dick never lost anything for the want of trying, 
and, having made up his mind that the locket should be 
handed to the King, he set to work to think by what 
means this purpose could be carried out. 

The task was beset with innumerable obstacles, and 
he thought of fifty things without being able to decide on 
any. 

He was interrupted in his ruminations by the removal 
of the fastenings upon his door. 

Listlessly, he turned his eyes in that direction, and saw 
a turnkey enter. 

To Dick’s surprise, he closed tho door behind him. 

There was an expression on this nan’s face which 
Dick interpreted as being favourable to himself. 

“ Well,” ho asked, quickly, “ what is it ? Nothing dis- 
agreeable I hope ?” 

“No, captain — nothing disagreeable. I have come tc 
know what there is you would like.” 

“ What I should like ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, then, to speak the truth, that you would just 
take me up and pop me down somewhere outside of the 
prison.” 

The turnkey shook his head. 

“ I can’t do that, captain — I can’t indeed. If I could I 
would, mind you,” he added, in a suppressed tone that 
seemed to be perfectly earnest. 

“ Would you indeed ?” said Dick, grasping him by the 
hand. “ For what reason is it that you are so willing tc 
befriend me?” 

“ Well, I’ve got two reasons, captain.” 

“ Quick, then — out with them !” 

“ Well, the first is owing to a little circumstance thA 
perhaps you may have forgotten, but which I shall always 
remember. You once saved my life.” 

“ Saved your life ?’’ 

“ Yes ; you don’t recollect me, very likely.” 

“ I am certain I do not,” replied Turpin, gazing more 
closely into his countenance, “and, as a rule, if I once see 
a person I can always recognise him again.” 

“ Well, you never did see me — at least, not that I kc.'-r 
of,” replied the man. 

“ And yet I saved your life ?’’ 

u Yes." 

• l But how so ?” 

Do yon not recollect that, one night, a long tiDie ago 
i<jw, you called in at a cottage and asked for something to 
eat ? The woman who kept it said she was very poor, 
yet put the best meal she oo Id before you, telling you at 
the same time that her bust nd waa lying ill in bed, a id 
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dying for want of nourishment, whioh she had not the 
means to procure ?” 

Dick reflected. 

“Yes, yes — I have some iaint recollection of it Fis 
what then ?” 

“Why, you took your departure very suddenly, and 
after you had gone wo found under the plate a large sum 
In gold. Thai money enabled my wife to purchase the 
things 1 stood in need of, and so saved my life. 1 rapidly 
grew better, and finally weli, though when f n»^overed 
health and strength my stock of money was eAtsAartod.’ 

“ Well, you were quite welcome,” said Dick. “ It was 
no favour on my part ; the service your wife rendered me 
was not overpaid by the one I rendered in return.” 

“ Well, wa may be of different opinions as regards that,” 
said the man. “ However, you saved my life, captain, and, 
to the longest day I live, I shall always feel grateful to 
you for it, and I will do anything in my power for 
you.” 

“ I am heartily glad to hear it,” was the reply, “ more 
especially as there is a service which you can render me. 
But you spoke of another reason — what ia that ?” 

“ Why, it happened, strangely enough, but oue of the 
gentlemen who came in with you when you were brought 
here— Sir George, I think you call him ” 

“ Yes — yes.” 

“ He watched for me outside, and as soon as I appeared 
told me to follow him. I did so, and we entered a puhiio- 
house. He approached the subject very cautiously but 
finding how friendly disposed 1 was to you, was Very 
glad. 

‘ 1 Here,’ he said, ‘ I know that in Newgate, as every- 
where else, much can be done with money. 'I ake this 
purse of gold, and see that Dick Turpin h.is everything 
which the regulations of the prision will permit. If you 
require any more, come to me as soon as your funds are 
exhausted, and take him word from me that I will use all 
my influence to procure his liberation.’ ” 

“ Did he say that ?” 

“ Yes, he did, and here, captain, is the purse just as I 
received it.” 

“ Well, but I don’t want it, my good fellow. Keep it — 
keep it, I beg, and use it as occasion may require.” 

“ I will, captain , the King shall not be more comfort- 
able than you are, provided the Governor does not 
interfere, and 1 don’t think he will, if we keep things 
snug.” 

“ The King ?” repeated Dick. “ Yes, that reminds me 
of what I want.” 

What, captain ?” 

“ Why, paper, a pen, and ink — I must write a letter.” 

“I shall have to smuggle those iu when I get a 
chance,” was the reply, “ for it is entirely against the 
rules to furnish those articles. However, you shall have 
them.” 

“And as soon as possible,” said Dick — “ every moment 
is of importance.” 

“ All right, captain. Is there anything else ?” 

“ No, no — nothing at present until that is done.” 

“ Anything to eat and drink ?” 

“No. I tell you until this affair is off my mind 1 can- 
not. attend to anything else.” 


CHAPTEli DCCCLY 

t-ZCK TUnriN WRITES A LETTER TO OLD 4A1T1IEW AND 
DESPATCHES IT BY THE FRIEND! t JAILER. 

“ I will go at once, captain — direct, and 1 will be back 
here again as quickly as is possible.” 

With these words the friendly jailer left. 

After hi3 departure Dick more fully realised how 
fortunate this event had proved for him. 

Nothing more unexpected than finding a friend leDeatn 
the roof of Newgate could he have thought ot, east yet, 
in a most substantial way. he experienced the benefit that 
always follows the doing of a good action. 

Unless the man was black and treacherous ind«e<f, he 
would be entirely devoted to Turpin’s interests. 

From the fact of Dick asking for writing materials, .i 
may be guessed that he had made up his mind how to 
t w-reod, and so he had, for the finding of this friend 
the aspect of affairs entirely. 


His intention was to write a letter to his companions, 
and entrust it to his friend to deliver. 

He had resolved not to send to the Three Spiders, how- 
over, because that would be too dangorous. 

His connection with that place could not be too care- 
fully kept secret. 

He would send it in the first plaue to old Matthew, ia 
Drury Bane, and trust to him to forward it to the proper 
quarter. 

The turnkey was absent only a short time, and when 
he came in, the expression of his face showed that he had 
been successful. 

“ Here you are, captain,” he said— “ a drop of ink, 
there’s a pen, and Lore’s a piece of paper.” 

“ Thanks — many thanks. It will take me some little 
time to write tnis letter, so tome in again when you next 
have the opportunity ; by that time it will doubtless be 
finished.” 

“ Very good, captain — I will.” 

“But stay,” said Dick, “ you did not tell me how it was 
you came to be turnkey in Newgate.” 

“Weil, the fact is, after I got well I was a long time 
trying to get fresh work, but I failed— why, I knew not. 
I tried many different occupations, and at length hap- 
pened to hear by chance that turnkeys were wanted for 
Newgate. I applied, and succeeded in getting the 
situation, and here 1 have been ever since.” 

“ That explanation is simple enough then.” 

| “ Yes, captain ; but there’s one thing more. Do you 

| happen to know that two men are posted outside the 
I door?” 

“ I fancied so.” 

“Well, then, it is the case ; so that when we speak to 
each other we must sink our voices a little above a 
whisper ; those other fellows may betray us.” 

“You were quite right to caution mo,” said Dick 
“ For the moment, 1 had forgotten all about them.” 

The turnkey said no more, but departed, and as soon as 
he was alone, Dick set down, first to think and afterwards 
to write. 

The latter was to him a very tedious operation. 

Yet, after awhile, he succeeded in producing the follow- 
ing epistle : — 

“ Dear Matthew, — 

“ I suppose by this time you have heard that 
I am a prisoner in Newgate. The circumstances of my 
arrest are very peculiar. No doubt you wonder that J 
should have surrendered at all, knowing how often I have 
declared that I would rather die. Circumstances alter 
cases, though, and when we meet again, which I hope will 
be soon, I will relate all the details to -you; I have not 
time to write them. 

“ 1 want you, as soon as may be after the receipt of this 
letter, to send over to a certain place 1 need not mention, 
aud let them know that 1 am safe. Tell them not to be 
alarmed, and for the following reason : — 

“ Along with this letter you will receive a small locket , 
take care of it, for on that depends my liberation. Strange, 
is it not ? but I have faith in its power. I want it 
delivered to the King with all speed, wherever he may be 
at the present time. And here let me give you a 
particular caution: T. K. will be the proper person 
to deliver it, for, mark me, the locket must, by some 
means or other, be placed in the King’s hand. It will not 
do for it to reach him through any official connected with 
the palace. At all risks, hazards, and difficulties, access 
must be had to the King in person, and the locket 
presented. 

“ There is no one I can think of better calculated to 
perform such a task than the porson I have named. Let 
him go as soon as possible, and with all speed let me know 
the result. 

“ The bearer of this you can fully trust in every re- 
spect. I would pledge my life as to his fidelity. 

“ If you like to make inquiries you can soon loarn how 
It was that I came into possession of this singular locket 
end then you will not foel so surprised at my pinning my 
iaith upon it. 

“ Above all, I should like you to endeavour to reassure 
Maud. I know she must feel greatly distressed at wha* 
has happened, but let her know from me that my position 
is by no means so perilous as she imagines, for should, by 
any unlucky accident, the locket fail, I have a friend t er* 
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by whose aid, I doubt not, I should be able to make i»s 
escape. 

“Last of all, impress upon everyone the nectjsity erf 
remaining quiet where they are, and making no effort to 
release me, as any such attempt on their part will oniy 
got them into trouble, and increase the difficulties oi my 
position. 

“ If you like to send word back, you can do so. Do not 
be afraid of putting trust in the bearer. 

“Yours, 

“ Dick.” 

Turpin took a great deal of pains over this letter, and 
he was occupied a long time in writing it. 

Scarcely had he raid down the pen, however, when the 
friendly jailer entered. 

“ Here it is,” Dick exclaimed, folding up the sheet of 

B and addressing it. “ I want you to take it to one 
iew Gale, the landlord of the White Horse, in Drury 
Lane. Do you know it ?” 

“ I think so — a large, old-fashioned building, is it not, 
standing at the corner of White Horse Yard ?” 

“ Yes, that e it. Here’s the lettsr, and be sure that you 
deliver it into the hands of Matthew Gale himself. You 
will know him, for he is tall and stout, with a jolly, good- 
tempered-looking (ouutenance, and usually wears a white 
apron. Try as well to slip the letter into his hand when 
there’s no one by." 

“ All right." 

“ And this,” said Dick, giving him the locket — “ above 
all things be careful of that ; do not lose it, for upon it 
all my hopes depend.” 

“ You can trust me, captain," was the reply. “ Such a 
service as this is a mere trifle, but yet I will perform 
it as well as if you had gone in person.” 

“ I am satisfied to trust you ; take it now and go at 
once." 

“ But, captain," said the man, “ don’t you want some- 
thing to eat or drink ? You have beenhere a good many 
hours now.” 

“ I know that, but I am accustomed to go long without 
food, especially if I have anything important to do.” 

“ But when I come back ?” 

“ Why then, if you like, you can bring me the best 
dinner you can procure, for when I know the letter and 
locket have been delivered safely, and are in Old Matthew’s 
hands, a great load will be lifted off my heart." 

“ Well, then, I will start, and make haste back.” 

“ Do so — do so.” 

The turnkey carefully secreted the letter and locket 
about him — then left the cell. 

It may easily be imagined that Dick Turpin suffered no 
small degree of impatience and anxiety after the jailer 
had departed. 

In spite of everything, and try as he would, some 
doubts as to the.fellow’s honesty would obtrude themselves 
upon bis mind. 

It was a dreadful thing to think of, for should he be 
betrayed in this, his position would be dangerous indeed. 

And so, as minute after minute passed away, his un- 
easiness increased, and, rising to his feet, he pacod rapidly 
up and down his cell, pausing every now and then to 
look through the barred window, hoping that he should 
catch sight of the turnkey approaching. 

Dick had no means whatever of ascertaining the time, 
lor, of course, on his first introduction to the vestibule of 
Newgate, every article was removed from his pookets, 
and the locket would have gone as well had he not so 
cleverly concealed it. 

Yet he fancied that a very long time indeed had elapsed 
since the man’s departure — much more time than was 
needful for him to perform the journey to Drury Lane 
and back, and for Matthew to send a message in re- 
turn. 

Unless by imagination we could place ourselves exactly 
in his present situation, it would be difficult indeedjto form 
a proper estimate of the anxious state of his mind, or 
guess what doubts, and fears, and hopes by turns assailed 
it 

Thar the jailer had been absent a very long mas be 
was quite certain, although his state of suspense might 
save caused him to exaggerate it. 

Now. however, there was no mistaking the fact that 
the day was fast closing in, and in a little while longer it 
•mold be dusk, if not dark. 


But in that cell of Newgate the days were much short** 
than thoy were outside the prison, for it was not uni'd 
long after the sun had risen in the morning that any day- 
light found its way into it, and by sunset it was nearly 
dark. 

At length, however, Dick heard a footstep in the pas- 
sage. 

He paused, and directly afterwards the fastenings were 
removed, the door opened, and the jailer entered. 

“You have been absent a long time,” said Dick, as 
soon as it ras prudent to speak. 

“ Yes, captain, I have ; but you will find that I shall be 
able to give you a very good explanation of it.” 


CHAPTER DCCCLVI. 

TOM DAVIS GATHERS SOME INFORMATION RESPECTING OLD 
MATTHEW FROM THE LOQUACIOUS BARBER. 

We revert now to the proceedings of Tom Davis. 

It will be remembered that when he left the Three 
Spiders it was very early in the morning indeed. 

The horse he had was a good one, and took him to 
London in capital style, so that he arrived before many 
of the inhabitants were astir. 

He took the precaution, however, to leave his uorao 
and trap at an inn about half a mile from Drury Lane, 
because he was anxious to arrive there without atti acting 
any notice. 

Walking quietly down on the side opposite to that 
upon which the White Horse stood, Tom Davis pretended 
to be gazing with interest at the shop windows, but in 
reality he did this only that he might be allowed a better 
opportunity of looking carefully on all sides of him. 

But as he proceeded he saw nothing at all peculiar or 
unusual. 

Arriving at length opposite the White Horse, he saw 
that the shutters were down and the door open. 

But, more by chance than anything else, Tom Davis 
cast his eye's upwards, and, very greatly to his astonish- 
ment, he caught sight of a couple of police officers who 
were on the tup of the house, looking down over the 
parapet. 

They made some signs with their hands, but what they 
portended Tom could not guess. 

But , looking before him, he saw two men dressed in 
plain clothes, who were replying to the signals given by 
those above. 

“ Oh, oh !” he muttered. “ So Matthew is troubled 
with another visit of his old friends, is he ? Well, if such 
is tne case, the wisest thing I can do, perhaps, is to keep 
out of the way for a time. Where can I go ?” 

Tom looked around him again, for if by any chance he 
could remain somewhere within sight of the White Horse 
Inn, why then it would be so much the better. 

Fortune favoured him. 

It will be remembered that nearly opposite the front 
door of the White Horse Inn was a barber’s shop. 

The barber himself was an object of considerable aver- 
sion to Old Matthew, for the simple reason that he was 
very fond of prying into his neighbours’ business. 

Of course, we all know that Matthew had many secrets 
that he wished to keep carefully concealed from the eyes 
of those around him, and he had often been annoyed by 
this barber’s inquisitiveness. 

Tom Davis, however, no sooner saw the shop than he 
felt quite a sensation of pleasure. 

Here he could enter and remain for some time, and 
probably learn what was going on at the White Horse. 

Just as he reached the door of the shop, some person 
came hastily out, and following him, almost treading on 
his heels, was the barber himself. 

He stopped on the doorstep, and looked attentively 
across the road. 

What more he would have done is hard to say, for just 
then Tom Davis went up to him and entered the shop. 

“Bless ney heart,” the barber exclaimed, in brisk tones, 
“ I never knew such a thing in all my life !” 

“As what ?” asked Tom, as he seated himself in a 
chair. 

“ As business this morning.” 

•* indeed !” 

“Yes, I have been uncommoui/ busy — nest ic<en> 
monly busy, and just because I didn’t, want to 'v> 
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Bcarcelv belies it/sir,” he continued, as he adpiste 1 a \ 
cloth bflpeath Tom's chin- “yon 11 scarcely bcl.evo 
W l,at a many useless, idle hours I pass here ; but then, 
of course, there’s nothin? going .on. But, mark me> 
be bound if there’ s anythin- particular occurring people 
keep dropping in one after another, and I don t get a 

moment to look about me,’’ 

“Dear me,” saiJ Tom Davis, “I m quite s nj I 

“ Oh, don’t mention it, 3ir — don’t mention it ! I shall 

bo done in a momeut •. „ • i 

The baiber took if for granted that Tom require 1 
shaviu- and to this operation our friend submitted 
firat not that he intended to leave when that was over 
for lie meant to have his air trimmed, winch would 
occupy some little length of time. . ... , 

“ \I w I venture to ask, said Tom, \d hat it lajthat 
is going on this morning that you are so anxious to 
witness P'* 

No. 170 .— Black Bess. 


„Oh y^ortaialy-I »-m tell yon 

of pleasure ! It is no secret-no secret at all.^ Did yo 
happen to notice that public-houso opposite ? 

Weil, 1 thenl ' l\nay go so far as to say that it is one of 
the most notorious places in all London. 

“Whv^alUhe highwaymen and flash coyeS' of every/ 
kind tro^tli ere if they are in trcuhlc, and Uielandlordcond 
n i vcs g to hWe them somewhere so that the oflicers 

* C u D^mc-how extJam-dTuaVl^' said Tom D*vis, as .i 

iD MtfaS Sure you ”continued fii th. barber, 

ruScii^rJi “ a-ws 

j exactly ^pposi te^ of° course° I* have had ample ’opportunities 
| for obscivatvjn." 


PitiqB One Halfpenny. 


Ko. 170, 
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“ So I should think.” 

“ I have heard, though,” he went on, “ that Matthew 
Gale, or old Matthew, as we generally call him, although 
ho will place a highwayman or almost anyone m safety, 
yet refuses to hold out; his protection to anyone he knows 
to be a murderer ; but that may or may not be true, and 
whether it is or not, after all, does not signify. There 
you are, sir — all done now. Good day, sir.” 

“ Not quite, ” replied Tom. “ I am sorry to hinder 
you, but now I am shaved I must have my hair dressed ; 
it would bo impossible to leave it, so you must niake- 
tlie joh complete.” 

The barber gave a sigh, and began to got his impio^ 
ments ready. 

Jlo you know any of tlio particulars of what is 
going on to-day ?” asked Torn. ' 

*j No,” rophed the harbor, “ scarcely any, and that’s 
why I am so anxious to find out.” 

“Then, if you like,” said Tom, “us I am in no par- 
ticular hurry, and as 1 feel curious as well as yourself, 
perhaps you would not mind leaving me here for a few 
moments and ascertaining ?” 

“ My dear sir, I shall have great pleasure, and while 
I am gone you can. amuse yourself with looking at tho 
newspaper— there it is. Jiow I’m off.” 

Glad enough, apparently, to got out of the shop, tho 
barber darted through tho door. 

Tom was not likely to interest himself in tlio news- 
paper while things of so much importance to him were 
going on around, so, flinging it aside, he .hastened also 
to tho door, which he opened a very little way, so as to 
take a peep at tlio barber’s proceedings. 

That individual crossed tho road rapidly, and entered 
tho White Horae. 

He lias gone to head quarters for his information 
certainly,” was Tom Guvis’s mental observation. 

“ What an extraordinary fellow ; but what an intoler- 
able nuisance ho must be to old Matthew.” 

The bather was absent a long time — so long that Tom 
Davis’s patience would havo been put' to a sore trial 
had it uot been for the fact that the officers had not yet 
left, and ho did not wish to enter tho White Horse 
until they had. 

At last, however, tlio barber, with his usual smirk J 
upon his lips, came tripping across tho road. 

Tom no sooner saw him approaching than lie resumed 
his seat, and pretended to be reading tlio paper very 
attentively. .. ( • • A 

“ I’ve been a long time gone,” the barber began, as 
soon as ’ho appeared ; “ bnt, thou, as you were kind 
enough to say you wore in no hurry, I thought it would 
not matter.” 

“Ob, not in tho least!” said Torn. “I havo been 
very well interested during your absence.” 

“ That's all right, thou.” 

“But what. have you learned ?” inquired Tom, with 
some anxiety. 

“ Why, it seems the police are after anaan who is sus- 
pected of being tlio author of several rnystonons murders. 
Tho police got information that he was seen to enter 
tlm White Horse, and that he had not emerged again. ’ 
“ But stay — did you not tell me that this landlord re- 
fused to hold out any protection to murderers P” v 
“ Yes, certainly, and I made the remark as soon as I 
heard tho particulars ; but the officers aro rather incredu- 
lous, so they havo been all tho morning searching from 
the cellar to tho attic.” 

“ Au'd have they found him F” 

“ No, not even the ghost of a clue. Old Mat thow takes 
it very coolly, declaring most positively that no one of 
the kind is in the house ; bnt the officers take no notice of 
that, for they aro well aware he would say just tho same 
thing if the man they wanted was undor their noses.’’ ’ 
“ He is really quite a remarkable character,” said 
Tom Gavis. “ You interest me greatly ; l really think 
1 shall feel inclined to rnn across when i leave yon just 
to have a peep at so extraordinary an individual.” 

“ Oh, he is nothing much to look at,” said the barber, 
“ and I should not think so badly of him as I do but for 
one thing.” 

“ And tnay I ask what that is ? : ” 

“ Yes, he does not support his neighbours as ho might. 
Instead of oorning to mo to bo shaved ho actually has 
the meanness to shave himself. Then, as for hair-dress- 

m: 


uig, Ire never requires it, for his head is about as bald 
as a head could bo. He even does not patronise me by 
buying a wig,” the barber added, in conclusion. 

Torn Gavis could not help feeling greatly amused r.t 
all ho heard, and some moro time still was spent in tins 
kind of conversation. • ’ 

The barber himself was never so happy as when he 
could get hold of some one who would listen patiently 
while he talked. 

And so long after the operation of liair-dreasing was 
over, Tom remained iii the shop. 

And yofc it did not seem straugo for him to/do so, for 
his hand was on the knob of The door all the lime, as if , 
lie was about to take liis'depnrtnre each moment. 

At length; feeling anxious to see whether the officers 
had left, Tom passed out into the street again. 

He. glanced up and saw nothing of the officers, but ho 
thought, after all, it would be more expedient if he 
allowed an hour or two to elapse before ho paid Ins visit, 
so lie walked briskly in the direction of the Strand, in- 
tending to while away his time somewhere else. 

About an hoar and ai, half afterwards he returned, and 
approached tho White Horse as circumspectly as he 
could. Ho was rejoiced to find that the barber was not • 
standing at his door, as he feared lie would be, in which 
case lie might have run across the roadand enterod at tlio 
same time, intending to take a friendly glass with him. 

That, howevor, would by no moans have answered 
Tout’s purpose, so, with a feeling of great relief, he 
hastily crossed. the threshold. ‘ b . . ■, . \ V-„‘ % 

• ,* 1 •• ' ~ 

CHAPTER GCCCLVII. 

IN WHICH TOM DAVIS AND OLD MATTHEW HOLD A 
CONSULTATION KESPECTINO DICK TURBIN. 
There was an air of quietude about the iuteriorof tho 
inn that seemed to tell Tom Gavis at once that the 
officers had taken their departure. ' • 

With increasing confidence and ease, ho made his 
i way along tho passage to the bar window. 

Only a few people were sitting in tho- public-room, 
and they were conversing with oach'other in low tones, 
as if upon particular business of their own. 

Tom Gavis glanced all about him, .but seeing no'ono 
who would observe his movements, he left the bar 
window and proceeded to the door, which ho opened 
hastily, and m hastily closod after him. 

. Opposite was that door we have so frequently had oc- 
casion to mention, which communicated with old 
Matthew's private sitting-room. 

Here Tom fully expeetod to find his old friend, so lie 
opened this door also without ceremony. 

His conjecturo proved correct. • vr ? 

Seated at a table, on which was spread a repast of a 
very substantial character, was old Matthew 

The opening of tlio door caused liiui to look up, and 
no sooner did lie see who had entered than ho dropped 
his knife and fork and uttered an ejaculation. 

“ Why, bless and save us, Tom 1 is it you ?” 

“It is,” was the answer, and, as lie gave it, Tom 
elosed the door quietly beliind him. 

“ Bnt what on earth brings you hero to-day P” said 
old Matthew. “ I’m glad to see you. Sit down, yon 
are just in time for breakfast. I am rather late this 
morning ; bnt those confounded officers havo kept me 
hard at svork.” 

•‘It is rather late,” said Tom, seating himself as he had 
been desired, and thinking at the same. time that the meal 
looked very much more like a dinner than a break last. 

But old Matthew was a rare trencherman, as he know 
very well. , a . ► i 

“Now, Tom,” lie cried, “help yourself — don’t ho 
afraid ; and then, whilo 1 finish, you can tell me what 
has brought yon hero to-day.” ■ 

But Tom Gavis only, replied to this invitation by 
shaking his head. 

r “ I oun't eat, Matthew,” lio said, “ or drink. Can it 
be possible that you.do not know what has brought me 
hero?” • J \ - r "' . r . •'= .. 

“ No. Why, what has happened— nothing serious, I 
■ hope P’G ...v _ {.' w- -J*...-* ;•**-»• • 

“ My trust is that the report is without foundation./' 
replied Tom Gavis, “yet T can scarcely indulge in such 
a hope.” ■ ■■ . / 


THE KMOUT OF THE ROAD 


“ What—' what ? Confound it, man, why don’t yon 

speak out?” 

“ Why, this inoruing, early, I heard that Dick Turpin 
had been captured and was confined in Newgate !” 

This intelligence came upon old Matthew like a thunder 
clap, and fU his astonishment ho gave the chair on which 
he sat such a jerk that it went rolling along the lot on 
Ks castors until stopped by tlio Wall. 

u In Newgate ?” ha gasped, rising to bio feet. “ Itidi- 
calous— impossible — nothing of the sort!” 

Tom Davis drew a long breath. 

‘■I am glad to hear it.” 

"Why, how on earth could such a report have reached 
our ears ? If it was truo, depend upon it I should l.avo 
eard all about it long ago.” 

“ So I should think,” returned Toni Davis, who was 
beginning to feel more at ease. “ However, Matthew, if 
you will have the patience to listen for a few minutes I 
will give you an account of the whole affair, from begin- 
ning to end.” 

“ Proceed, then — I am all attention.” 

Thereupon, Tom described how Dick had taken his 
departure — how Black Bess had returned— how they had 
waited for him in vain, and at last, how the newsman had 
brought the intelligence. 

“ Well, it’s very strange,” said old Matthew, thought- 
fully, and resting his head on his hand — “ very singular 
indeed; but I have been away from homo the last few 
days. Particular business. eonne;4 'd with a relative of 
none, took mo down to Dover. I star Km three days ago, 
aud did not return until this morning, and when I did 
arrive I found my house all in tho greatest confusion, for 
a party of police officers had taken it into their heads that 
I had secreted somebody or other. I was vexed, of course, 
to think the place should have been so overhauled during 
my absence ; but yet my Blind was easy, because I had no 
one concealed.” 

“ Then,” said Tom, beginning to look grave again, “it 
is quite possiblo that during your absence Pick’s arrest 
may have boon effected, and since you have returned 
home doubtless you liavo boon in such a state of con- 
fusion and excitement that you have had no time to hear 
anythin".” 

“ Well, Tom, there may be something in that, and I am 
inclined to think there is; I should be mere so but for 
one fact.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ Why, I think it was only about tho very last time no 
was hero that Dick Turpin, most positively assured me 
that ho would die a thousand times rather than sur- 
render.” 

“ Yes — yes, I have heard him say tho same thing 
often.” 

“Well, anrl Dick is invariably as good as his word, so 
therefore I think tho intelligence, after all, must bo untrue.” 

“ I fervently hope so,” said Tom Davis, “tor I can 
assure you that his comrades are in the utmost consterna- 
tion » and as for Maud, tho shock was terrible, and when I 
loft her she was only keeping herself up by tho hope that 
I should bring back* good news.” 

“Which I hope yon will,” said old Matthew. “But 
don’t let us sit here auy longer talking thus and remaining 
in suspense. If Dick is in Newgate, the fact will he easily 
ascertained, aud quickly too ; if ho is not, you may depend 
he is wall able to take care of himself.” 

“ Yes, yes — I have no doubt about that ; and I beg, 
Matthew, that you will, without any further delay, make 
tho necessary inquiries.” 

“ Will you go too ?” 

“No; if you have no ODjection, I would prefer to tit 
hero until you return.” 

“ It will perhaps bo quite as well,” replied Matthew, 
and as he spoke he took down his hat and changed his 
coat. 

Just *3 he was about to quit the room the uoor was 
opened, and the girl who minded the bar in bi3 absence 
said ; 

“ You aro wanted — now — in a moment.” 

Matthew just nodded to his old friend and passe,! into 
the bar. „ . . , • . 

At the window was the turnkey who had shown him- 
self to be such a good fritnd to Turpin. 

“ You arc Matthew Gaio, I suppose?” he s*»4. 

« I am.” 




“ Well, then, take this, and this, and I will wait hero for 
your answer.” 

While speaking, the man banded over the 2etter and 
also the locket, both of which Matthow received with con- 
siderable surprise. 

Hastily opening the letter, ho glanced at its contents. 

At the first word the expression of his countenance* 
changed suddenly. 

Turning round, he made his way into the inner 
room. 

‘■It’s true, Tom,” he said, r.s ne sank down into a 
chair — “true, Tom — every word of it. Just read that ; I 
am so confused that I cazvt." 

Tom Davis took tho letter with a trembling hand, and, 
in a low, shaking voice, read what Turpin had written. 

Until its perusal was finished, no word was spoken, aud 
then, looking into Matthew’s faco, Tom said: 

“Weil, now, my friend, what do you think of 
that ?” 

“Think?” replied Matthew, wiping his forehead. “I 
hardly know wluit tc think; it seems impossible. Just 
let me have a look at tho letter, will you ?” 

Then, as if unable to believe i is ears, ho glanced 
rapidly over tho sheet of paper. 

“ What can all this bo about a locket?” ho exclaimed. 
“ Stay — hero it is ; let us look at it.” 

With some difficulty, he found out tho means by which 
the locket was opened, and ho gazed with great interest 
and attention noon the two portraits. 

Tom Davis gazed also. 

“ I remember,” lie said — “ I remember now. Dick told 
me all about it, and you will understand better if 1 make 
you acquainted with the facts.” 

In as few words as possible, Tom Davis then related lo 
old Matthew Dick Turpin’s peculiar adventure with tho 
mysterious lady, to whom he had rendered such an im- 
portant service, which she had requited him by the 
bestowal of the locket. 

Old Matthew looked thoughtfully. 

“ That, then, accounts for Dick having surrendered him- 
self. lie must have great faith in it — more fair.h than 1 
should like to put in anything.” 

“l£e has good reasons, rest assured,” said Tom Davis- 
“ I have every confidence in him. Now that I have read 
his letter, with all speed I shall hasten back to the Threo 
Spiders, and te-night, in nil probability, Tom King will 
seek his andioaco with the King.” 

Matthew shrugged his shoulders. 

“ It seems an impossibility to mo !” he exclaimed. 
“ How on earth can he hope to Ajt an audience ?” 

“ That I know not ; I shall leave it to him. He is 
very cunning in all expedients; and if any person could 
succeed he would.” 

Okl Matthew was silent. 

- “You may as woll inform me, or ascertain, if yen don’t 
know, one fact that will save him some trouble, perhaps.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ Why, whether tho King is at St. James’s or at 
Windsor.” 

“ At Windsor, I believe. But before you go I. will take 
care that there shall be no doubt upon this score.” 

“ Who brought t.ho letter ? Where is ho ?” 

“ At the bar window,” returned Matthew. “ He looks to 
mo like ono of tho warders of tho prison.” 

“ Then,” suggested Tom Davis, “ had wo not better 
have him in hero for a few moments, cud get from him 
some personal information ?” 

“ A good thought,” replied old Matthew — “ a very good 
thought; we’ll have him in at onee. It will be oome 
satisfaction to know from some one who has seen him so 
lately just how Dick Turpin is.” 


OHAPTEIt DUCCLVIII. 

DIOR TUUriN CONTRIVES TO MAKE IIIMSELF VERY -OOM- 
FORTA15I.E IN NEWGATE. 

The friendly jailer was at once called in, and r, conversa- 
tion of considerable length followed. 

There was nothing in it, however, that deserves to bo 
repeated, since the reader is already acquainted with such 
particulars as the turnkey was able to give 

Yet it was a very great satisfaction indeed both to Tom 
Davie aud old Matthew Gala to hold ecmretwtfn* “• 
man who could tell them how pick spoke and looked 
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“ Ho is not very easy in his mind,” the turnkey said ; ’ 
“but he will be all right wlien I return. You must | 
understand this letter was written yesterday, soon after 
his arrival in Newgate. lie gave it to me, and I 
promised to deliver it at once, bnt, unfortunately, was 
prevented from doing so uutil this morning.” 

“ How so ?” 

“Why, quite unexpectedly, and at the last moment, 
the Governor set me on to some extra duty, which pre- 
vented mo from leaving. I can assure you the captain’s 
disappointment was very great when I took the first 
opportunity of returning to his cell and informing him 
of my failure. It was then j ust grow mg dark. He had 
been in the greatest suspense, fully expecting that I had 
takon the letter, ami was wondering at my delay. IJow- 
ovor, I told him that he must wait until to-day.” 

“ And 1 suppose you took the first opportunity to 
got away this morning ?” 

“I did.” 

“ Well, then, when you return, tell him that no effort 
on our parts shall be wanting to secure his release, and 
if the locket fails, wo shall adopt other means.” 

“I will be sure to tell him. Believe me,” ho added, 
earnestly, “ you can fully trust me, and any further mes- 
sage you have to send you had hotter give to me verbally, 
and I will ropoat it to him. There will then be no fear 
of the letter being lost or discovered.” 

“ Good !” said old Matthew. “ But at present that 
is all that I can think of to say.” 

“ Except, ” added Tom Davis, “ that wo are all very 
auxious about him, Maud especially, and that I shall 
endeavour to calm her as woil as 1 am able.” 

Soon after this the turnkey took his leave. 

Ho was only allowed to be absent from the prison for 
a certain time, but, being a favourite of the Governor's, 
ho was allowed indulgences of various kinds. 

After he had gone, Tom Davis and old Matthew sat 
for some time in consultation. 

At length the latter departed, in order to ascertain 
the whereabouts of the King. 

This was information easy to be obtained. 

In about half an hour old Matthew returned, Baying : 

“ The King is at Windsor, though it is not known 
how soon he may leave the castle for London.” 

“ That will do,” said Tom. “ It only shows what 
necessity thore is for promptitude of action. I’ll be off 
at once.” 

“ It puzzles me oxo^edingly,” said old Matthew, “and 
I shall be heartily glad to see him out of Newgate. 
That locket will have f ?are power indeed if it releases 
him, for I know how determined all the authorities are 
to seouro him, if possible.” 

“ Well, we shall see,” added Tom Davis, who went 
on. “ By-the- way, Matthew, thore’B one little circum- 
stance I may as well mention to you, which is this : 
Yon have a neighbour opposite— a barber.” 

Matthew nodded. 

“ He is the most inquisitive fellow I ever met with, 
and his especial pleasure is to find out what is going on 
here.” 

“ I know it,” said old Matthew — “ I know it very 
well. I have been waiting, hoping to catch him and put 
an end to his tricks. I shall do it some day, I know.” 

“ Bo careful, Matthew,” continued Tom — “pray be 
careful ! You don’t know what mischief a man like 
that might do !” 

“ It is impossible to guess, and I am much obliged to 
you for the caution. I have had my eye upon him for a 
long time past.” 

“And now, Mattfiow,” said Tom, “one word before 
I go. If anything particular occurs, you may rely 
upon seeing me here again very shortly, so don't be out 
of the way if yon can possibly help it.” 

“ I will not, you may depend. I feel quite as much 
concerned in this business as you do, and I shall keep 
my eyes open to pick up all the intelligence I can.” 

With this understanding the two friends parted. 

Tom Davis would have left the inn by the front door, 
put old Matthew prevented him. 

“ No, no,” he said — “you had better not go that way 
— the officers might see you. Come here — it will be 
better to pass through the Btables.” 

Of the interior arrangements of the White Horse Tom 
Davis know littlo except from hearsay, and his surprise 


was very great when Matthew took him out into the 
yard and led him into the secret stable that we have 
previously described. 

l'roui this, it will be recollected, there was a communi- 
cation with the numberless stroetB lying between Drury 
Lane and Clare Market, and in which anyone might 
easily got out of Bight, 

Tom Davis glanced around as he emerged into the 
open air. 

But, so far as lie could tell, thore wero no police officers 
on the watch. 

Taking a circuitous route, he made his way to the inn 
where ho had left his horse. 

As ho hurried through tne streets, he was surprised 
to find how late it was — the day was really drawing to 
a close. 

Before he con Id roach Ealing, he felt tolerably cer- 
tain night would be at hand, and, with the view of re- 
turning as hastily as possible, ho made his horse put 
forth its best speed. 

How he arrived the reader is already aware, and now 
the intelligence he carried is known also. 

This leaves us at liberty to follow the turnkey back 
to Newgate. 

As he had said, Dick’s disappointment and vexation 
on the preceding night were very great indeed, and 
during the long hours of darkness ho remained counting 
every minute as it passed, for his mind waB in too 
feverish a stato for sleep. 

He was now awaiting, with the greatest impatienco, 
the turnkey’s return. 

When he caught sight of him, one glance into his 
countenance was sufficient to assure him that the man 
had been successful. 

“ All’s right, captain,” said the turnkey, olosing the 
door — “ all’s as right as you could wish !” 

“ That’s a relief.” 

“ No doubt.” 

“But begin at tho beginning, and tell me, quietly 
and calmly, every little circumstanco — do not spare 
one detail.” 

The turnkey complied, and, as he proceeded, Dick’s 
composure and liglit-heartedness returned. 

“ Bravo !” he said. “ I feel now like a free man ! I 
have a presentiment that my longer stay in Newgate 
will be brief in the extreme !” 

“ I hope so, captain. And now, then, let me entreat 
you to partako of something. You have eaten nothing 
yet, and it may bo necessary for you to keep up your 
strength.” 

“ I am all right now,” was the answer, “ and can do 
justice to anything.” 

“ That’s the style, captain ! You speak quite different 
now ! Have patience for a short time only, and I will 
set suoh a dinner before you as would suit a prince !” 

Dick Bmiled at him, and the man left. 

A sensation of great faintness came over him imme- 
diately afterwards. 

Now that relief was afforded to his mind, Nature as- 
serted her supromaoy. 

Such a change as was perceptible in him would have 
astonished any beholder. 

The turnkey was as good as his word. 

In an incredibly short space of time, considering all 
the difficulties, a most excellent repast was brought 
in. 

The fact muet not be overlooked that in those days 
the discipline maintained inside a prison differed widely 
from that of the present day. 

It is notorious that the greatest criminal, if he only 
had the means at oommand, could do almost what he 
liked, except to leave his cell. 

It was a Bhame and disgrace that such a state of 
things should be permitted, but the abuso continued 
until long after the time of which we write. 

Dick drew hiB chair up to the table eagerly. 

“ Now, captain,” oried the turnkey, as lie removed the 
covers, “ if that does not tempt you, I’m a Dutchman ! 
And here, look, are a couple of bottles of the best wine 
that can be obtained in London.” 

“ We shall do rarely,” Baid Dick. “ I really think I 
never felt so hungry in my life.” 

“ Lay on, then ! I will wait upon you.” 

“ No you won’t 1” said Dick, “ You will sit down aa 
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welL Ton are my friend, and eLiaiJ be treated as 
such.” 

The turnkey was nothing loth. 

With a pleased expression in his eyes, ho drew a stool 
up to the table, and for some moments there was a perfect 
silence — both were too busily engaged in doing aaty to 
the good things before them to speak 

The wine was tapped, and proved to be indeed of the 
most excellent quality. 

A sensation of calmnoss and satisfaction crept over 
Dick. 

Glass after glass was drained, and, could any person 
have taken a peep into that particular cell in Newgate at 
that moment, they would have been struck with the 
greatest amazement. 

Dick leaned back in his chair, as though perfectly con- 
tent and at home. 

“Upon my word, now,” he exclaimed, “ life in Newgate 
is not so bad, after all !” 

“ Not so bad!” repeated tho turnkey. “And yet I ex- 
pect you will bo glad enough to leave it.” 

“ I shall ; for, no matter if its comforts were ten thou- 
sand times greater than they are, I should still be de- 
prived oi the greatest blessing of life, and that is 
ubert.y.” 

“Hush!” said the turnkey. “I can hear somebody 
coming. Who is it, I wonder ?" 

Both listened. 

A step was heard without, and then the sound of a 
voice came to their ears, though the words uttered could 
aot be distinguished. 

“ It’s the Governor,” cried the turnkey, in some alarm. 
“Confound' him! What in the world does he want 
hero ? Where can I hide, I wonder ? Oh. nowhere, of 
course \ n 


CHAPTER DCCCLIi. 

MR. BEADBUBT, THE GOVERNOR, CONVEYS A DISAGREEABLE 
MESSAGE TO DICK TURPIN IN HIS CELL. 

One rapid glance round tho cell was quite enough to 
make the turnkey aware that all attempts to conceal him- 
self in it would be futile. 

The only hiding-plaee, if it may be so called, was 
underneath the table, and the turnkey rather shrank from 
availing himself of it. 

Diek was by no means disconcerted — he was just iu the 
humour to be pleased with everything. 

The heavy fastenings were slowly undone, and the 
door thrown open. 

“Dear mo!” exclaimed the Governor, sniffing the air as 
ne entered — “ dear me ; what do I smell ?” 

“The good things of this earth,” said Diek. “I am 
pleased to see you, Mr.* Bradbury ; had I known you were 
about to pay me a visit, I would have postponed my 
dinner so as to have had tho pleasure of your company.” 

The Governor stared, as well he might. 

Tho idea of his sitting down to dinner with a prisoner 
was a rich joke. 

“You are making yourself comfortable, I see,” he ex- 
claimed ; “ but, then, I suppose, you think of your motto : 
A short life and a merry oue.” 

“Yes, yes — begone dull care! Would you allow me 
the pleasure of taking wine with you, Mr Bradbury ?” 

“ Bah ! nonsense ! Don’t be a fool. If I wink at pro- 
ceedings of this kind, it is only to show you how willing 
f am to do you any good turn for your promise not to 
make the attempt to escape.” 

•xes, yes— £ mow tnitf,” replied Turpm. “I donti 
wok as if I was breaking my word, do I ?” 

“ You certainly do not, and I should not ha vs locked 
In, only once a day I make it a practice of paying a visit 
to every cell, and I «-aw no reason why yours should be 
an exception.” 

“ Certainly nor. Mr. Bradbury — certainly nor. i feel 
rather hurt to think you will not take wine with me. 
But, however, it don’t matter, I won’t bear you any 
grudge for it. Whenever you like to call I shall bo proud 
and happy to see you.” 

Mr. Bradbury hardly know whether to he amused or 
annoyed at this familiarity, and while in this state of 
hesitation his eye chanced to fall on tho form of the 
turn kb} . 

“Ob yea are here, are you ?" he criea. “ what tho 


devil do you mean by it«» Is this attending to your 
duty ?” 

“ Beg pardon, sir, if I’ve done wrong,” said the turn- 
key, humbly, “but I’m off dnty now, sir, so I thought 
there was no harm.” 

1 Well, then, you thought wrong. Be off at once ; I 
will not allow you to remain in any cell with the prisoner, 
mind that !” 

The turnkey retired, glad enough to make his escape. 

“ Don’t bo hard on to him,” cried Dick, “ the fault is all 
my own. 1 tempted him with money first to get what he 
has brought, and then persuaded him to remain, for above 
all things in the world I do hate to dine alone." 

The Governor drew a long breath. 

“ 1 have come across some strange characters tn my 
time,” he exclaimed — “ very strange ones, but I’ll be 
hanged if you don’t beat them all 1 No one would be- 
lieve that you were in the slightest bit of trouble.” 

“No more I am,” was the reply, given with a smile. 
“I feel quite comfortable — never Letter in my life.” 

1 Well, we shall see ; but there’s one thing I have in- 
variably noticed.” 

“And what may that be, Mr. Gv>vernor?” 

“Why, that those who carry things c 3 with such a 
high hand and pretend to be so very game always show 
the whito feather at the last.” 

,l Then you will find I shall be an exception to your 
rule,” said Turpin, with mo /o earnestness than he had 
before made use of. “ But something seems to tell mo 
that we are destined to bo much better friends than wo 
are at present.” 

“ Well, I don’t know that. I have quo piece of infor- 
mation to give you, which perhaps will make a chango 
in your manner.” 

*‘ May I inquire what it is ?” 

“ Oh, certainly ; I intended to tell you before I left. 1 
suppose I need not remind you that, having once been 
tried aud sentenced, that little formality will not have to 
be gone through again.” 

“ Oh, indeed !" said Dick. “ 1 was not certain. How- 
ever, I am not sorry.” 

“Not sorry ? Why, it would have given you a day or 
two longer to live. But tho warrant that was sent here 
for your execution has been carefully preserved, and it 
has just been returned by the Secretary of State with a 
fresh endorsement upon it, thus saving a world of 
trouble.” 

Dick was silent. 

“According to the instructions contained in it,” con- 
tinued the Governor, “ your execution is appointed to 
take place on the third day from this at Tyburn. A very 
strong feeling is against you, and I have certain know- 
ledge that the Secretary of State has determined at all 
risks and hazards the sentence shall be carried out. 
Newgate is watched in every part — not a mouse will leave 
it without being seen, so things look very awkward for 
you, though I must say you do well to make tho best of 
whatjittle time there is left.” 

“ Yes,” replied Dick, as calmly and unconcernedly as 
before. “ If during the remainder cf my stay here things 
go on as pleasantly as they have begun, I shall havo no- 
thing to grumble at. I shall be quite content. ' 

Tho Governor shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Well, perhaps you are tired of your life ; if you are 
not, I am at a loss to imagine why you should treat your 
coming death so coolly." 

“ That’s not the reason, though perhaps you may know 
it ere long. On the third day from this, did you say ?" 

“ \es. • 

“Then that will bo Friday." 

“ Exactly ; and on Friday all the preparations at Ty- 
burn will be made, aud by this hour all will be over.” 

“So you think,” answered Dick, significantly; ’’■but 
time proves all things.” 

“A true proverb,” said tho Governor, “and 'It will 
prove that you are at the end of your career on that day, 
without you intend to break your word.” 

“ I have no thoughts of doing so ; but if I should re- 
solve upon that course I will give you timely notice.” 

This seemed the best joke of all, aud the. Governor, 
after a few more words, left the cell. 

When ho had gone, Dick "rose, and sumewnat of a 
change came over his countenance. 

“ So soon,” he said — “ so soon. I ha' arcoiy $ 
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they vo aid bp so prompt. Tom, indeed, will have to be 
expeditious to perform bis task, and the locket must bo of j 
rare efficacy if it liberates ina. .Well, well— time elate j 
will show.’.’ / -•• :q*V\ i u "' s ~ v s :? • 

He paced the cell somewhat uneasily, endeavouring to 
piciv.re to himself as best bo might bow bis comrades 
were engaged a: that time. " 

“ 1 wonder if they know the time is so short ?” tie mut- 
tered, pausing before tho. window, “if so, Tom would 
Etai t to-night : if not, bo might delay, and the delay would 
perhaps he fatal. But away with these gloomy fore- 
bodings. I will hope and trust .for the best !” ,.r\-v’ 

So saying, ho folded his arms <x id conUnur.u to gazo 
out at the little bit of sky' visible through the grated 
Window of his cell. : . * * .V *-- ' ' 

He continued to watch until it gradually darkened end 
darkened colour, end until the faint glittering stars ap- 
peared.-’.. " •' ” •' ’’ • ‘ 

Then he knew that night had cc’uo. 

More anxiously than on the preceding night did he con- 
tinue, to watch. - tr . - ' 

His brain was all the time occupied in suggesting to 
him what his comrades might be doing. . v .. 

He would have given much could he hut have obtained 
one jeep at their proceedings. 3 •: ’ - •- . ' 

That, however, wa3 impossible, and. Ed. il uncertainty 
auf suspense, the time passed away. 

How long he sat there he knew not, but at last ex- 
hausted nature gave way, and he sank off into a deep and 
dreamless slumber, from which he did not awake .until he 
heard some oue removing the* fastenings of his door, 
lie started hastily and opened his eyes. ; 

To his astonishment he discovered it was daylight. 
“Have I indeed slept so long ? : ' ho murmured. “ Yell, 
it is better, so the night is gone, I wonder now whether 
Tom King lias been successful, and if Le has, whether 
the locket will, produce the desired effect ?” "■ . 

Just then the door was opened, and the friendly turn- 
key entered. ■■ .» '• v'b . , f- . 

if, 1 will not let them know I am so n sinus,” Dick 
thought. “I will assume a carelessness of demeanour, 
even though I feel it not ; tho only th'ng that I can da is 
to wait with patience, and in the m antime make myself 
is -comfortable as I can.” ’. — 

“ Breakfast, captain,” said the turnkey, entering — 

“ and a rare good breakfast it is. I hope you will do 
justice to it.” 

• •• Put it down,” said Hick, “and help yourself.” 

>• No,'no, capf ain— T must not. The Governor Is a strange 
map,' ail'd I knowhow to deal with him. It vexed hjm to 
*t*0 me here Iasi night. I don’t wish to got him at all 
engry, and so tt will oc dcsi Iot mo tolcorfipj,, *?ith his ; 
rushes. Of course, if he liked he coftidi prevein, me j 
from paying my vis.ts altogether, which would be a hat, I 
thing for both of us, I think.” _ . . .’ ] 

“ You shall be the best judge,” said Dick, “ in that. 1 
leave it entirely to you.”, 

“Then I am off, captain ; when I can leave the prison 
1 will slip off to Drury Line. I may bo able to pick up 
something you would like to hear.” 

“Very likely " said Dick — “very likely." 

With these vords the turnkey loft, and Dick sat down 
to •flic table. 

But iu reahiy ho had hut little appetite. _ ■ " 

Now that- the. time grew closer he grew mere and mere 
doubtful respecting the virtues of tlm locket, and ho was 
t rnu bled 'as w- -11 by the statement tho Governor had made 
respecting the vigilant manner iu whjch the prison was 
guardc.d. 

He. Was conscious that, should the locket fail, i-othing 
could save him from an ignomlumas death on the 
tnortow. .. .. . ■ 


CHAPTER DCCOLX. 

TO.M HUNG. CLAl’DE Dl T VAX, AND SIXTEEN -STUB? G JACK aET 
OUT FOK WlNC'iOU CASTLE. 

*-.?• „ . A I - •»; ■ ’W • ’ :w 

Haying takv n such a calm survey of his own very 
perilous condition. Pick Turpin might indeed feel anxious 
id the extreme. 1,- . t ' W > , .»x • » ■ *-*- 

uBut {hcre-wars others who fully shared that anxiety 

with ' Ba-f ’ i. „ £ V 


To make all clear, however, wo must new go back is 
tho moment when Tom Davis arrived at tho Three 
Spiders Inn.’ • - 

j. Ho was besieged at once with a multitude of questions} 
but, raising his hand, ho said : 

! ‘ If you will all bo silent T will tell you everything, 

1 from boginhing to end, and by this means much time will 
be saved.” i. ' .. - 

ft may perhaps bo imagined with wliat amount of in- 
terest the highwaymen, auu Maud, and Ellen listened to 
his recital. . 

Maud, learning for certain that Erick \ias in Newgate. 

| gave vent to a passionate burst oi grief j for, inspired by 
the words Tom Davis, had uttered ere lie lets, auc ’jsd 
hoped bn ’to the but, and believed that lib was frea 
Dayjg, however, tried to make things look a bright is 
possible, and produced the locket. 

Great as was the interest his narrat' ,e had excited, yet 
it was as nothing to that which they folt while gazing 
upon this little trinket.-; y':- - .w- . .* 

... The King’s features were ell known to theta all, but 
not so those of the lady* • 

ff It's a very strange business, truly,” said Porn King, 
after Davis had informed him that it was Dick's wish lie 
should deliver the locket — “ a very strange business ; bin 
yet I hope everything will turn out successful iy." 

“ It is our only hope,” said Tom-Da vis •, “and before 1 
left I too’ good care to inquire where the King was stay- 
ing. ,£3 is at Windsor, though it is not known how soon 
he may leave.” •„ . ’* . ^ - . r • . 

“ Then,” replied Tom, “ there can be no doubt that the 
| 'best thing we can do is to start off at once any delay 
might prove cf the greatest consequence.*’ “ • 
il Yes, although "he did not- mention it, Dick no doubt 
wishes tho locket to bo delivered immediately ; and bit- 
sides, the sooner we know the result the better prepared 
we shall bo to act, and the moro time wo shall have in 
case of any emergency.’’ 

'.'••“Very true,” said- Tom King. “It is fortunrio our 
horses aru.all so fresh as they are ; the journey to Windsor 
will be performed easily and rapidly.” 

“You will let us aeebmpauy you ?” 6aid Claude Duval 
and Sixteen-String Jack. “You cannot tell what aid 
and assistance you may require.” 

“1 cauuot. If you had not spoken then I was just 
about to ask you to accompany me.” 

‘ But,” said Tom Davis, with a little hesitation, “ 1 
don’t like to raise up obstacles and to throw cold vat a? 
ou vour plans, but yet I should very much like to know 
by what ’means you hope to gain access to the King ?’’ 
i Torn shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I shall bo guided entirely by circumstances and my 
! good luck. If .tin y fail me I havo no other guide.” 
i Wiili a great effort Maud wiped aside her tears, and, 
advi# iiig towards Tom King,, looked him earnestly i a 
the lacef’xs .she said : ’* ; . "ysfvy” 

“ In pity '-‘:d mercy let me know your inmost thoughts. 
Do you .really halievo that tliisVlockct will procuib’Dick’s 
liberation?” ■.-* - •**?**. 

Tom.paused ere ue replied . -~ 

Then, in a voico of gfcat earnestness, he said : 

“ You rnuit rbmembo. that the service Dnk rcudered 
to tho person who gave him this locket was a very im- 
portant ono indeed, and, ’.Making over all tho circum- 
stances, I don't bolievo that su.ch a gift would havo’Uec:: 
proffered had il not been felt the time that it was ad 
powerful.’’;' ;' T V-. -. ' . ’’ ‘ ’ '’■** . 

“ You really think it, Tom ?’V 
-y “I; do, ’indeed.” 

“.ThcQ," ?fco said, “ I will master my grief and hops 
on.” 

■ “Do, d> —perhaps etc another twecty-fonr hours 
elapse tho captain will once tnefc© bo amongst. us.” 

“ Hit-ten — hasten,” said Tom Davis; “ night is closing 
in, and'you have a long ride before you ; if you like, I 
will betf'n to get tho horses ready." 

He 'ild not wait for any answer, but left the inn at 

once^ . : ***?■' 

( The three highwaymen looked carefully to their 
weapons, provided themselves with ammunition, and also 
took with them a few othci articles which t.ney fancied 
might ;Be ^required, in tho cciir.fe of tho. night o adven . 

turek. ".'"t.''" % ’’ 

Tbia clcjio, they said farewell to Maud h-lhip, au-j 
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hastened to the stables,- where they found the horses 
nearly ready. ' • ' 

Tom Davis glanced abound him, and finding crly the 
highwaymen were near, said : 

“ I feel very, very uneasy, I car: assure *oa.’" 

“ What about ?’’ „ ' 

“ Why, that locket.” 

“ In what respect ?” 

“ Why, don’t. you happen to k2ow mat Windsor Castle 
Is always well guarded by a strong force of military, and 
more especially when the King happens to be there ? By 
what means do you hope to pass the sentinels?” 

Tom drew a long breath. 

“It will be an awkward job, I am a braid,” he replied, 
st length; “but yet, if courage, cooluc ss, and stratagem 
will effect our purpose, rely upou it wo shali suc- 
ceed.” 

li Well, I leave you t«> it,” said Tom Davis. “ You are 
more used to getting yourselves out of scrapes than I am, 
aud perhaps you will be able to think of something that I 
should not.” 

“ That is very likely indeed,” said Tom King. “ Aud 
now farewell! You may expect us at daybreak, if we 
meet with success ; if not, wo shall remain somewhere 
close at baud, on the watch for another opportunity.” 

With these words, Tom sprang into the saddle. 

Ilis companions had already mounted, and they steal- j 
thily took their departure through the plantation. 

On the present occasion, Tom King was, to all intents ! 
and purposes, the leader of the expedition, so, without 
saying a word upon the subject, Claude and Jack placed 
themselves slightly in the rear, prepared to follow wher- 
ever he might lead, 

Tom s brain was too busy to permit of speech ; more- J 
over, the rapid pace at which they were going would j 
have made conversation very difficult. 

lie had resolved at once upon the route he intended to 
take, aud, having crossed the Thames, lie took off across 
the open country, thus materially diminishing the distance 
to his destination. 

There was another reason for this course, which was 
that they were now scarcely likely to meet with an in- 
terruption of any kind, whereas, had they kept on the 
high-road, they might have encountered some of tla? 
numerous bodies of police that they knew wme on the 
watch for them. 

There was only once that the highwaymen paused, and 
that was at a small roadside iuu situated about half- 
way. 

They were attracted to it by a dim light that was 
shining from one of the windows. 

The clatter of their horses’ hoofs as they drew up in 
front caused the landlord aud tho ostler to make their ap- 
pearance. 

11 Will you alight, gentlemen ?” laid tho former. ! 
* The re’s every accommodation .” 

“ No, no,” returned Tom King, hnrriedly — “ we cannot 
stay ! A little hay and water for oui horses is all we 
want, and while they are eating it wo will take a draught 
of your best October ale.” 

Very good, gentlemen.” 

Tho stay hero did uot occupy many minutes, yet both 
horses and riders felt much refreshed by it, and in better 
tunc for performing the remainder of tho journey. 

With undiminished speed they galloped on, until by the 
taint light of tho new moon they perceived in the distance 
the massive tower of Windsor Castlo and tho vast expanse 
of forest all around it. 

Great circumspection was now required in ail their 
movements, but, with a boldness that was somewhat sur- 
prising. Tom kept on in a straight line for the castle. 

“ 1 wish we had had the opportunity of reconnoitring,” 
he said, slackening his speed at tho same time. “Uur 
task would then have been so much easier. Ngw I can 
scarcely tc-11 how we are to discover which is the weakest 
paint of the defences.” ' fa 

“ Let us draw a little closer.” said Claude Duval — wo 
shall be bettor able to judge then.” 

In a few minutes afterwards, they found themselves in 
a position that afforded them a view of a considerable 
portion of the castle, aud here, concealed by the shadow 
cast by 3ome huge trees, they paused. 

For some momenta not a word was spoken — all had 
their gaze fixed upon the building before them. 


And so that is Windsor Castle ?” muttered Tom King 
at length. “ I have never been so near it. before.” f - 

“Nor J,” said Claude Duval. “ But there’s one thing 
that strikes me very forcibly.” 

j What's that ?” 

“Why. supposing you should get over the difficulty of 
effecting an entrance, how should you manage, iu so vast 
a building, to find the King ?” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders. 

“ There is time enough to think about that when J get 
inside,” lie soldi “ It’s foolish to burden the mind w.th 
too much.” 

“ Yes, I agree with you there. Bui then, suppose the 
King should be in some part of the castle remote from 
the point at which you may enter, and that you may bo 
so fortunate as to guess tho route, how far do you think 
you could proceed without being seen by some one who 
would kuow immediately that you were an intruder ?” 

“There are too many supposes. Claude,’’ said Tom, 
with a light laugh, “ but- 1 know what you mean. Tiro 
difficulty of getting inside tho building "is almost insur- 
mountable, and you wished to reniind me that when that 
was done much would still lib before mo to be accom- 
plished.” 

“ That is precisely what I meant.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “just let me get inside. If I cfm 
do that, I shall have great hopes of performing my mission. 
Let us draw a little closer.” 

“Be cautious,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “or wo may 
be seen.” 

“All right! Tread as silently as you can.” 

Slowly and with extreme caution tho highwaymen 
drew somewhat closer to the royal residence, and this 
they were enabled to do unperceived, in consequence of 
the huge trees that were growing everywhere. 

At last they saw before them a wall, the height cf 
which might he twelve feet or rather more. 

Beyond that appeared to be a garden, aud further on 
still the walls of the castle itself. 

As soon as ho perceived it, Tom said : 

“ That looks a favourable point at which to make the 
attempt. What say you, comrades ?” 

“That wall might easily bo surmounted, certainly ”• 
they said. “ But then, that is not all. Look — what do 
you think of that ?” 

Tom looked, and then, round an angle in the wall, he 
saw a soldier come in sight. 

The mechanical manner in which be walked a certain 
uumber cf paces, and then turned round and walked back 
again, Showed that he was a sentinel. 


CHAPTER JDCCCLXI. 

TOM KINO flETS ONE STEP NEARER TO TUB ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT OF UIS PURPOSE. 

Breathlessly . ifce highwaymen watched tho dusky 
figure of the sentinel, until he disappeared round the 
angle of the walk 

Even after f.'tai they did not venture to move or 
speak. 

At length, in a faint whisper, Tom said : 

“ Remain where yon are, perfectly still. Let us notice 
how long a time will elapse bolero he comes in sight 
again.” 

~ They waited, and frorr- the duration of his absence, they 
guessed that he had a tolerably long walk to perform. 

When he had disappeared round the comer for the 
second time. Tom said : 

“ Fellow me. We will sen where ho goes to, and what 
he does.” 

With greater caution than ever, they slowly made 
their way from the trees, until they performed the end 
they intended. 

The wall was still before them, only in this place it 
seemed to be somewhat higher. 

It required a piercing glance to make out the figure ol 
the sentinel. 

But at last they perceived him at some distance. 

Then he pausod, and he was seen to be jAueti by 
anuthor. 

A salutation of some kind wa3 exchanged, and they 
turned again. 

“ Well, now,” said Tom King, “the question is, would 
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there bo time tor mo to climb over tlie wall while tliis 
sentinel is at the further end of his beat ?" "" 

•‘I think not,” said Claude. “ lii my opinion, yon 
would most certainly bo seen.” 

“ Then what is to bo done?” 

*» Wait awhile, I think, and endeavour to comprehend 
onr position a little better than we do fit present; all 
around us is so verv strange.” 

They were silent, for the sentinel now was v 1 * - * near 
to them. 

Following his movements they perceived something 
which else would probably have escaped their notice. 

This was a sentry-box placed against tho wall, near the 
corner of it, and here the soldier stood for a short time, 
then resumed his monotonous duty. 

“It seems to me,” whispered Sixteen-String Jack, 
“that the best plan to adopt will ho to seize the soldier 
and gag him, then get over the wall.” 

“But,” objected Tom, “the other sentinels would 
notice tiwt he did not perform his march as usual, and tho 
alarm would be raised.” 

“ I don’t know that. Supposing that I put on some of 
his accoutrements and acted sentinel, how then ?” 

“ That’s a better idea, and it will be perhaps possible 
to carry it out successfully. But how about that relief of 
the guard — what should you do theu ?” 

Jack was puzzled. 

“ I’ll tell you what it is,” said Claude, “ I have hit 
npou it at last. No doubt tho men are changed every 
two hours. We must wait until the change takes place, 
then one of us, whoever happens to be most like the 
soldier, will personate him, while you will know then 
that you Lave two hours clear before you to perform your 
task.” 

“ I think that would be the best,” said Tom King — “ at 
any rate, we will think over it until the guard is changed, 
and then, should anything better be thought of, why, we 
will try to carry it into execution." 

This being agreed upon, the highwaymen all became 
silent and still. 

It was fortuunte that they thought about the cliauge of 
the guard, for in a few moments afterwards they were 
startled by hearing the rattling of a drum. 

After that there was a sileucc, and then they perceived 
a small body of men advancing. 

The sentinel stopped at once. 

They came towards him. One of its number took his 
place ; ho fell in with the remainder, and they passed 
on. 

The highwaymen watched all these proceedings with 
the greatest possible amount of attention. 

The changing of the guard occupied but a very short 
space of time, and then Jack, touching Tom on the arm, 
said, quietly : 

“ Now then, comrades, what say you ? Shall we make 
tho effort or not? Now is the time, or never.’’ 

“I can think of nothing else so likely to achieve i 
success,” was Tom King's reply. 

“ Then let it bo done.” 

“Be cautious, then — wo must pounce upon the sentinel, 
and seize him in a moment, taking ewe that he has not 
time to utter the faintest cry, otherwise there will be an 
immediate alarm.” 

“It is not so very difficult,” said Jack. “We will 
leave our horses here, and as soon as the sentinel fc?.?ns tho 
corner we will dart across and stand in tho shadow of the 
sentry-box ; then, as soon as he appears, let one of us place 
a hand upor V s mouth, and tho cxhe73 hold him 
tightly.” 

“ Yes,” said Claude Duval, “ the wholo tiling miflt be 
accomplished with speed and silence.” 

Another moment elapsed, and then the „entinel again 
disappeared from view. 

As they had arranged, the highwaymen Parted 
forward. 

The distance they had k) go was insignificant, ana, to 
their great satisfaction, they reached tho shadow of khe 
sentry-box without having caused the slightest alarm. 

They now stood in readiness to seize the soldier 
t irectly lie turned the corner, 

They listened, and could hear his regular heavy foot- 
step as ho marched on. 

Little did that sentinel think that he was about to be 
dealt with in so summary a manner. 


Ho had been long at Lis present duty, and had nev*-rf 
met with anything to vary the dull routine of it. 

He was therefore wholly and entirely unpreparod iot 
what took place. 

The highwaymen took tho opportunity. 

While Claude, darting forth, placed , ona hard Imme- 
diately before the soldier’s mouth, Jack seized bln from 
behind, and Tom King, standing in front, with his sword 
drawn, said, in a threatening whisper : 

“ Move hand er foot — struggle, or attempt to speak— 
and you die !” 

The man was 30 thoroughly taken aback by what had 
occurred that he was unable to move a limb. 

lie only stared at Tom King with eyes stretched wide 
open by astonishment. 

With great dexterity, Sixteen-String Jack stripped off 
the upper portion of tho soldier’s uniform, Tom King, 
t>y threats, compelling nim to surrender each article 
quietly. 

When this operatiou was over, Sixteen-Slriug Jack 
boiin-1 him tightly, and then, by means of a piece of rope 
doubled and twisted, gagged him most effectually. 

This was managed by introducing tlio rope into his 
mouth like a bit, and tying it tightly at tLo back of hia 
head. 

It was possible for him to make a very faint sound, but 
it was so faint that it was not worth troubling about. 

Perfectly helpless, lie was now canned by Sixteen- 
String Jack and (Jlaudo Duval, and placed inside the 
sentry-box. 

“i will take his place,” said Claude — “it will be better, 
for you know I Lave had a little military traiuing, and he 
appears to be about my height.” 

“ Agreed !’’ 

Claude hastily put on tho soldier’s uniform and picked 
up his musket. r 

“ Hush !” he said, and before his companions could 
utter another word ho marched off along the wall. 

Some little time had of course been occupied by these 
proceedings, still it was not long— no longer, really, than 
a sentinel might have paused near his box had he chosen 
to do so. 

But Claude was anxious not to 1* too long, and so he 
marched forward with a confident step. 

Beaching the end of his beat, he found hiniself face to 
face with another soldier. 

“All’s well!" said the other sentinel, turning round. 

“All's well !” replied Claude, supposing that to be the 
proper salutation. 

lie turnud hastily round when ho spoke, and marched 

off. 

The other strpped abruptly. 

“ Well, that’s odd,” he said — “ that sounds quite like a 
strange voice ; and yet it can’t be — it is rny fancy.” 

Tii 030 words just reached Claude’s ears, and he thought 
to himself how necessary it would be to be careful when 
he returned to that point of Iris beat again. 

Beaching tho sentry-box, he said to his companions: 

“Over with you, and, be quick about it. Leave me 
hero — I shall be all right!” 

Are you sure ?” 

“ Yes, yss — dou’t trouble yourselves on my account. I 
shall hold my position so long as it is tenable, and when 
it ceases to bo so 1 shall make a run for my horse.” 

“ Do so — do so. On no account suffer you'solf to bo 
made a prisoner.” 

‘ 1 will not. And now I must leave you — it will not 
do to halt too often, or perhaps suspicion may be 
aroused.” 

Claude marched on as before, imitating tho movements 
of tbs teal sentinel very well indeed. 

Tom King looked up and wondered how the wall was 
to be surmounted. 

Tho sentry-box at once suggested itself to him, but it 
was a difficult tiring to mount upon it, as tUore was 
neither baud nor foothold, and a little thing • would turn 
it over completely. 

They waited until Claude came back again. 

As soon as they explained their difficulty, he said : 

“ Well, 1 will stand on this side and press against It 
with all my might, then you mount as well as you are 
able ; when once on the top of the sentry-box the re- 
mainder will bo easy.” 

“ I could mount with Jack’s assistance,” said Tom, “ if 
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t* won]" 1 bond his back; but then I don’t see how Jack 
b to accompany me, and really alter all, I think there is 

aBSSii&J* ** « *• -wfe'J 

thi^entermZrS^ 56 ^^ 5 ? oa have thp command in 
with you f' ’ th0U °^ 0f course - * shotild prefer to be 

r 0 N ?' no— one .s less likely to bs seen than two Cone 

^d.” yW " aCkaUd 1 Wil1 rctur ° *H possible 

Jack bent his baca as desired 

f? ppe ?2P° a it. and in this polios was able to 
gatn the top of the sentry-box. 

Here he drew himself up carefully until f» c^ u m i or . t 
o^r thetep of the wall, being careful not to mfie ?is 
ttea/1 any lugher than he could avoid. 
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I 8 . 0rne gardens, very beautifully laid om. 

l\ th ° S1 f 6 ’ and hls c - ves quickly roamed cvm 
the enclosure, in order to ascertain whether any nere-j. 
1 were near or not. y B ere '- r '* 

suddcn h srrir r ’ » WaS perfect '7 si'ent and dark, so, with a 
sudden s p nng, ho swung himself clear over the wall. 

Sth’beiow! 02 armS ' lengthi dro - Dt S en % upon ihe soft 

So rapidly and cleverly was the redt perfomyd tha? 

pStofThTwalfS 8 ? been - l0 ° kins ver y carefolV at tbs* 
bSn seen! “ h preC18e moment ' he cou!d not ku-e 
Claude resumed his march, and Tom Kin? remain-^ 

ssfws ss’^sja^ “ J 
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: c .CHAPTER DCOOLXIL; v ' 

' V ^ ' T. .. .. 

Toil SU5G ns»3 1113 PERIt.S At.’D DlFFIA'ui.TIES INCREASE 

** 7 >'•?• v AT EVERY. STEP. • • '■i 1 ’ »' 

Gazixg through the trees, the first thing that attracted 
his attention was a blaze of light, proceeding* from what 
appeared to be tho range cf windows on tho ground door : 
of 1 ne castle. 

Strains of music, too, came faintly upon his ears, and 
therefore it was essy to conjecture mat some seen- of 
festivity was going on within. 

The point, however, upon which Tom felt the gi^ttesl 
amount of uneasiness and which made him- hesitate to 
move was whether there existed an inner circle of 
sentinels. ' ! 

If this should provo to be the case, how should he' Cl'S- ] 
trive to pass them ? V •' ' • 

The gardens themselves, however, were so very dark 
and silent, that Tom felt great hopes of being able to 
creep forward unperceivod, even if anyone should be on 
tho watch. 

This, the morehe reflected, seemed unlikely, for, judging 
by appearances, this was some private portion of the 
grounds into which no one would bo permitted to in- 
trude. ' >• ■' - . ■ J ' ■ s S 

* Using as much caution, however, as he would have 
done had he felt quite certain that sentinels were near, 
Tom King crept- slowly in the direction of the lights. 

In a short time he was able to see them distinctly. 

The range of windows that va3 illuminated was a very 
long one. * ’ . * 

The music had ceased, but uow it burst form again 
with "a sudden crash, and even as it did so some doors 
were thrown wide open. 

Tom glanced keenly through the portal, r.nd as he did 
so he saw a crowd of persons of both sexo3 eleganilv and 
brilliantly attired. 

Some were in the spacious hall, and others descending 
a staircase; evidently they wero all about to issue forth 
into the grounds. * ' 

Perceiving this, Tom crouched down as Iw as ho could 
behind & huge tree, trusting that its shelter would conceal 
him. - r . 

Prom this position he watched the approach of the 
glittering throng. 

The threshold was crossed, tho broad flight of steps 
descended, and then, amid tho silence that prevailed, he 
could hear the low murmur of courtly conversation, and 
occasionally the faint sound of laughter. 

The number of guests who thus poured forth into the 
garden surprised Tom beyond measure. 

They dispersed themselves over every part of it, and 
he began to feel very doubtful whether he would be able 
to remain concealed where he was without being dis- 
covered by some one. 

Then a bold and fresh thought darted into his mind. 

He felt surprised that this thought had not occurred to 
him before. 

*r« It was no other than to quit his placo of concealment and 
mingle with the crowd. 

Among so many his presence could scarcely bo noticed. 

Host certainly there would be many who were strangers 
tr each other, aud might not he pass for one of the 
strangers ? 

The odIv difficulty was about his costume, which was 
by no means in keeping with that of the gentlemen 
around. 

Still, in the gardens it was dark, and even this rnigiit 
escape notice. 

At any rate, it would he better, lie thought, to stand up 
boldly than to remaiu so evidently in biding. 

Scarcely had tho idea crossed his mind than, wiihGi* 
reflecting much upon it, ho proceeded to carry it i* >o 
effect. 

Lightly knocking from his clothes the dust that wa* 
upon them, he stopped forth with all the boldness in the 
world on to one of the well-kept footpaths. 

The success he met with was something far beyond 1 W 
expectations. 

tleYeral glances were cast upon him, it is true, but » > 
one ventured to accost him, or, eo fat as he could toll to 
make any remark as to his appearance. 

But tims was passing rapidly cn ; there was the a-' -coo- 


si ty for urgent speed, and delightful as tho gardens wer^ 
Tom by no means wished to linger in them. 

“Surely, ’" he thought, “ this would be *• favourable 
opportunity for gaming tho interior of the castle.” 

At any. rate, he -resolved to .rv it, especially wh»n he 
perceived that many of ihe guests, tired of their pro- 
menade in the open air, were rapidly returning. 

Surely ho might drift in with tho crowd ; and it seemed 
to him that, once beneath the roof, of tbe fc -«val building, 
the remainder would be easy. 

Not without considerable trepidation— ror he knew how 
much depended upon his actions— -Tom King directed his 
steps towards the spacious doorway. 

Several wero before birn, several behind him, laughing 
and chatting gaily. (_ 1 

He was now, however, in the full blaze of the light, 
and he could scarcely refrain from shrinking a lit tie. 

Assuming all the boldness and confidence) ho possibly 
could,' however, .he etro4b on. ■ 

Two domestics in gorgeous livery were standing u 
each side of the doorway, and when Tom fairly crossed 
the threshold and passed them he drew' a long brea th of 
relief— he considered it was such a good omen of future 
success.' 

Drifting with tho tide of persons, he was carried along 
the . 'corridor towards." another ■' dopr -that 'stood wide 
opCn..'^ r -" \ •* - * • * 

Congratulating himself mentally, Tom King Walked 
on, every step increasing the amount of confidence ha 
already’ fcli» s' *'j£ , g -**.« V 

Suddenly, however, he felt a light touch on his arm. 

He affected to disregard it, but it was repeated, and this 
time jnore unmistakably;^ . : i ’ ’ ' 

' Glancing round, he found himself face to face with an 
elderly gentleman, who was splendidly attired, unci who 
carried in his hand a long white wand; 

“Excuse me," he said, .somewhat abruptly, and yet 
from sheer force of habit making a bow w hile he spoke 
^•“.excuse ’me, bnt T-have tuot the' honour of your ac- 
qunintance— your features are quite unfamiliar, May l 
trouble you to produce your card of invitation 2" 

. .Tori smiled and endeavoured to look Indifferent. 

. '“My card- of -invitation,?” he said. “Well, that’s 
amusing. I have not one.” ' . 'T ^ 

“ Indeed ?*’ said his interrogator. “ That is strange ; but 
y ou treat this matter lightly. By What right do you 
intrude ?” ' 

*' The best,” said Tom King, boldly. “ I come here on 
secret service, aud mv business is with the King him- 
self.” : ‘Vs '•> '• / " ' 

“With Lis Majesty?” said tho other, involuntarily 
taking two ior three paces backwards. ygjir' 

“Even so,” said Tom; “and if you will do me the 
favour of showing me into his presence at once I shall he 
obliged to you; I was looking. everywhere for you when 
I felt you touch my arm.” ' 

An expression of perfect bewilderment now came over 
the old gentleman’s countenance, as ho ejaculated : 

“ Step tills way — step this way.” 

Tom "obeyed without hesitation, and soon found him- 
self : in a little ante-roonu " • ' ; i ‘ 

“Now, sir,” said his guide, “just let us come to an un- 
derstanding. Who can you bo, so ignorant of the usuagvs 
of tho court? What do you nieau by saying that you 
come here ;on secret service?” . . *' ? j 

“Simply what I say,” returned Tom; “and let ms 
assure you it is important that I should be imni'miatelf 
ushered into the presence of his Majesty.” 

,‘Ts it upon business?.”' Afjfl 

*■ CVrtainly —urgent,' pressing business." 

“ Then it is not his Majesty you wish to oce, but Lis 
secretary. Come this way.*’ 

“ N o, yOu mistaite,”- said Tom King' “my business is 
with the King only.” 

“ Well, well, this way,” said the ether, impatk.itly— 
“this way, I say. I am wanted elsewhere," How on 
earth you camo to bo admitted to ihe castle jLliv; it loss 
to imagine." ""‘•f . " . • .4cV.'.r^8||y - 

To this speech Tom made no replj 
lie considered that, he was making macn better pro- 
gress than he could possibly have anticipated. 

’He followed, willingly enough in the old gentkman^i 
footsteps. •.,> , 

The little ante room communicated with » larger apart 
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sent, and beyond that there was another and another, 
oattl Tom began to grow tired of his long walk. 

All at once his guide tanped at a door, which was «u- 
oiediately opened. 0 < 

Admittance was allowed, 'tnd Tom found himself in 
*ne presence of a very plainly-dressed, middle-aged man, 
who was seated at & table. 

Before him were a quantity of letters and other" 
ments, with which ho seemed to be busily fnya^\>d. * 

“This gentleman,” said Tom’s guide; “ i found among 
the gGests. Ho says he coincs hero upcs atjorsi Service, 
and d to see the King.” 

So say i eg, he abruptly left, p*d his Majesty's private 
secretary looked at him inquiringly. 

“ Secret service ?** he said. “ What secret service ?" 

“ Excuse mo,” said Tom, bowing and speaking with 
the utmost respect, “ but I assure yo x iny business is 
with his Majesty, and his Majesty alone.” ' 

“ But,” said t'.a secretary, half-angrily, “ do you not 
know that nothing can roach the earn of hi3 Majesty ex- 
cept through myself ? Speak on, and let me know what 
your business is without any further delay, I have no 
time to waste.” 

“I regret very much to decline,” said Tom King, “but 
I again most positively assure you that the business is of 
«o private and personal a nature that 1 can only_.com- 
municate it to hia Majesty himself.” * * 

“ Bah I — nonsense ! I know all his Majesty’s private 
business; aud let me bear this — be quick! if you refuse, 
jjou will have to go as you came ; it is quite impossible 
for you to see the King — you might know that." 

Tom King hesitated. 

He was puzzled how to act. 

Should he indeed trust his massage with this man ? 
Should he confide the locket to him and await the re- 
sult ? 

No. Tom made up his mind instantly. 

Had not Dick Turpin positively enjoined him to place 
the locket in the hands of no one but the King him- 
self ? s 

There must be no circumlocution. 

“It vexes me exceedingly,” he said, addressing the 
secretary, “to appear so pertinacious ; but believe me 
again when I say that not even to you can I confido my 
business.” 

“ Then,” said the secretary, “ I will have yon arrested ! 
Ten to one it is some bold, audacious attempt to assassinate 
the King. Your story about secret service must be a 
mere subterfuge, Here, guard — guard !” 

He shouted out the last words at tha top of his voice, 
and even while he did so ho struck his hand upon a bell 
that stood upon the tahlo before him, and which no doubt 
was an additional summons for immediate assistance. 


CHAPTER DCCOLNIII. 

IOM KIXG BECOMES SOMEWHAT ALA It MED AT 1IIS POSI- 
TION, BUT MEETS WITH AN UNEXPECTED SURTKISE. 

These energetic proceedings on the part of tho King’s 
private secretary were so sudden and so unexpected that 
for a few seconds Tom King was half bewildered, and 
scarcely knew how to act. 

The sound of hasty footsteps in the corridor served to 
arouse him from his state of indecision. 

With one bound ho reached the door. 

It was his intention to secure it effectually. 

But the only fastening ho could perceive consisted of a 
small brass bolt. 

This he slipped rapidly into It3 socket, and, when he 
turned again, he saw that the secretary hed hastened to 
one of the windows, which he threw open, while he again 
cried : 

“ Guard— guard ! Here— a spy— a traitor* Guard — 
[guard I” 

Tom King sprang towards him as he crio&t 

“ Silence — silence, or your life ! Once more I do maud 
to see the King ” 

But the secretary only continued his vadferanons | 
In a louder key than ofcT. 

Binding remonstrance of no avail, aud hoar'ag on the 
massive panels of the door a succession of ho vy ’mocks. 
Tom King doubled up Ms list, aud tho noxl thing of 
which tho secretary was conscious was that he wj w Ijing 


it' a decidedly damaged coudition underneath one of the 
ta files. 

It eo Happened that this table was covered with a long 
crimson cloth, so that wiien he rolled unde r it ho vanished 
consyletely from sight. 

All hope of Tom King kid- ping his presence in She 
o&5 ?\e a secret was now at an end. 

The first thiuiz fcjg hal „o ao wns to secure his own 
safety. 

How this could be lone was more than he eoald tell, yet 
he resolved to suffer anything rawer than abandon the 
task of delivering tho locket to the Tr 
, The blows on the outside of the door now much in- 
•creased in violence, aud there could be no doubt that these 
without were endeavouring to force an entrance. 

Ono glance round the chamber was given by Tom 
King. ; 

Thou, finding there was no other door save the ono by 
which ho had entered and at which tho soldiers of the 
guard were doubtless now staudiug, he tnrnod agaiu to- 
wards tho window. 

It was very dark outside. 

But below him he could just distinguish coma cf the 
shrubs aud plants in the garden. 

The distance to jump was somewhat alarming, but, 
then, Tom was aware that the soil was soft, and would 
serve most- materially to break the force of his fall. 

'Without further delay, then, he jumped through tho 
window, and, as he had 1 fully anticipated, alighted un the 
soft mould in safety. 

As soon as he had recovered his feet, however, and 
took a glanco around him, ho saw lights flashing through 
the gardens in various directions, and ho could hoar 
voices shouting to each other. 

Almost at the same moment a party of soldiers made 
their appearance at the window through which he had 
just escaped, and in loud tones they called upon those 
who were in the garden to search narrowly for the in- 
truder. 

Tom felt very anxious and distressed. 

If his own safety was all ho had to caro about, it would 
have been a very different matter. 

The question was, would it be possible for him to find 
some pkco of hiding that would servo to conceal him 
from the 'dose search that was about to be made ? 

Ho shook his head while asking himself the ques- 
tion. 

Such a thing seemed very far from likely. 

Close to whoro ho stood, however, was one of the wind- 
ing gravel-paths wMch spread like a net- work over the 
entire gardens. 

On each side it was planted with some kind of prickly 
shrubs of a very ornamental character, aud growing to a 
great height from the ground, but as impenetrable aud as 
insurmountable as a logh brtek wall. 

There was something of a very private and secluded 
character about thi3 path. 

It was plunged m total darkness, &ad it seemed to Tom 
that it offered him by far the best chance of concealing 
himself. 

Without further consideration, ho turned down it, ami 
ran hastily forwards for some distance. 

Despite the darkness, ho was able to follow its windings 
and turnings tolerably well. 

All at once he came to a sudden stop, and a cold perspi- 
ration began to break out upon his forehead, for he feared 
that ho 1 a I taken a wrong step, and had fallen into a 
trap. 

At the extremity of the path he had been pursuk# , v£k3 
a conservatory, from the glass windows o. ,/nich^Toin 
could see rare plants growing in luxuriance and 

beauty. 

But vii noncur of *y.c iesti val that had that night been 
■1 .lebrated, this conservatory had been prettily lighted up 
J by a number of coloured lamps suspended either from the 
{ ceiling or from tho branches of the ornamental trees. 

Tho effect of these coloured lights was to shed an 
wgKN t of illumination around resembling twilight. 

t'o venture into this conservatory, Tom felt would bo 
Ckodness, for the probability was that such a placo would 
fce much resorted to by tho guests. ’A . 

He tried to turn either to the right or to tho left, but 
ipuad this impossible, ovrwg to the density of the priokiy 
vegetation. 
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“ I will retreat,” he muttered — “ retreat while there is 
r* time. Perhaps I may manage to reach tlio end of 
thi3 path again without encountering anyone; if so, J 
Shall esteem myself fortunate.” 

He started to run, but quickly reduoed his pace to a 
Stealthy, cautious walk, for or; the other side of the Lodge 
— if we may so call it — he could hear the voices ei thove 
who were in search of him- and at times catch a aJiivpso 
of the lights they carried. 

That every nook and corner in the castle gai^ens wo^-d 
be narrowly searched there could be no doubt, and if Tom 
King could only discover some place which had once been 
thoroughly examinod, that would afford him the best 
chance of concealment. 

This idea was passing through his min i. as, wish long, 
stealthy, almost noiseless footsteps, he took his way to- 
wards the entrance of the path. 

In a few moments he perceived it before him. 

Impatient to extricate himself from go unpleasant a 
position, he increased his speed. 

But the next moment, while scarcely able to repress a 
cry of vexation, he paused. 

Bound the corner came several persons. 

Owing to the darkness, he could only perceive them 
indistinctly, and could not make out who and what they 
were. 

Most probably, however, they formed part of tne de- 
tachment of soldiers who were searching for him. 

With rather rapid steps they came walking down the 
path, and now Tom found himself in a very critical posi- , 
tion indeed. ' 

If he remained where he was, or if ho advanced, de- 
tection was quite certain, while, if he retreated anil took 
refuge in the conservatory, it was very doubtful whether 
he would remain unfound. 

This last course, however, was the only reasonable one 
that ho could adopt, so, with all possible speed consistent 
with the requisite silence, he turned round, <a»*A retraced 
his steps. 

“If I hud only boon a moment sooner,” ho murmured, : 
“ or if I had only known that I could not leave this path- 
way, how much better a chance I should have had of 
concealing myself ! Now it seems almost impossible.” 

But the remembrance of the perilous position in which 
Dick Turpin stood, and that upon his exertions that night 
no doubt depended the captain’s life, made a wonderful 
difference to his actions and to his daring also. 

When he reached the door of the conservatory, he 
knew that speed was the principal tiling required • there- 
fore, with marvellous haste, he turned the knob and 
entered. 

The door was furnished with a spring, and so closed of 
itself the moment he passed through it. 

The atmosphere was warm and heavily laden with the 
perfume of a thousand rare and curious flowers, which 
had been brought there at great expense from every 
corner of the world. 

He was much rejoiced to find that the conservatory 
was perfectly sileut, and the peculiar stilluess in the air 
told hira that no human beings were at that moment be- 
neath its roof. 

Almost the first object on which his eyes rested was 
one that offered at least a chance of hiding himself. 

It was a magnificent shrub, or, rather, a dwarf tree, for 
its height was a little under ten feet. 

It was, however, from its tops to its roots one mass of 
long, shining leaves, much resembling blados of grass, 
only many hundred times as large. 

Growing thus from the top, and falling quite down, 
they bore no slight resemblance lo a fountain, and tUey 
were so thick aud bo close together, and overlapped one 
another to such a degree, that Tom felt confident they 
would hiae him from the view of anyone unless the leaves 
were drawn aside. 

There was little time for him to consider >»ut-«-uer he 
should avail himself of this place cl shelter, or whe-her 
he should seek for some other. 

Already he fancied ho could hear the approach of 
stops on the gravel-path without^. . 

Hastily ana yet carefully, so as cot to disarrange any- 
thing and so leave a trace of his presence, Tom pressed 
some of the long leaves apart, and, stepping up or to the ] 
huge wooden flower-pot in which the singular tree was I 
growing, ^as in a moment completely lc«t to sight. 1 


He turned round, settling himself into as easy and 
comfortable an attitude as be possibly could, for he knew 
how necessary it would be for him to remain quit# 
•still and without feeling the inclination to shift his posC 
tion. 

Scarcely had this been done tkae the doc? cl the con- 
servatory was opened. 

Tom’s heart beat rapidly and painfully. 

! Ke could scarcely bring himself to think that ho vas in 
anything like a secure position. 

If he w so properly searched for ho would beyond a 
doubt be found. 

But bearing that the low murmur of voicos followed 
the opening of the door, and that the persons, whoever 
they might be, entered quietly, and not as be anticipated 
the soldiers would, Tom very carefully parted the leaves 
just sufficiently to allow him to take **• glimpse of what 
vras going on outside. 

Ifis first sensation was that of astonishment, followed 
quickly by delight, succeeded, however, by one of vexa- 
tion. 

The reason for this was that his eyes rested upon the 
form of his Majesty King George II. 

Tom recognised him in a moment, for in happier times 
he had seen him frequently. 

He noticed that the King looked a trifle older, and 
thinucr, and careworn than he did when last he saw him, 
but that was all. 

CHAPTER DCCCLXIV. 

IN WHICH TOM KING OVERHEARS A CONVERSATION BE- 
TWEEN THREE MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
Well might Tom King be both astonished and delighted 
at the occurrence of such afoitunaie incident as this. 

Who would have thought that one of the persons he 
heard approaching was the King himself ? 

What more favourable opportunity than the present 
could he hope for to start forward ami place the locket in 
his hand ? 

But his feelings, as we have said, quickly changed to 
vexation, for, walking a little behind the King, or, 
rather, at the side ol him, came her Majesty the 
Queen. 

Next came a young-looking man, with by no means a 
prepossessing countenance. 

This was the King’s eldest son, Frederick, aud conso- 
quently tho Prince of Wales. 

Such an occasion as this was not, therefore, what Tom 
wanted. 

He recollected the circumstances under which Dick had 
obtained the locket, and felt sure tLat the adventure 
would be one that the King would desire the Queen to 
know nothing of. 

Turn was rather surprised to soe the Prince of Wale3 
thus alone with his parents, for it was well known tba* 
a coolness, if not absolute enmity, existed between 
them. 

Tom King, however, was not allowed much time for 
making reflections and speculations — he was too much 
engrossed by the events that were taking place before 
him. 

As soon as his Majesty had fairly entered the conser- 
vatory, he turned round, and, in a high, s quea king voice, 
said : 

“Willis, olose the door. You will understand wo all 
wish to be alone — quite private. Go 1” 

The distinguished individual called Willis made a low 
obeisance and retired, closing tho door of the consemw 
tory carefully behind him. 

The King and Queen stood close to each other, and the 
Prince of Wales, with his arms folded, a few paces from 
them. 

Tho Queen was the first to spoak. 

| Evidently by her manner she had all a mother’s affec- 
■ tion for this her eldest son, and it was also tolerably cer- 
tain that it waa not her fault that the feeling of ill-will 
existed, 

“ Now, Frederick,” she said, “your father is here and 
■ v aiu hero. Good. He has promised to listen to what 
you have to say. Is it not so. George ?” she added. 

“Yes,” said the King — “speak on 
■•“Then, your Majesty," said the Princo of Wales, “I 
; navo to ask that we be once more mends It is bad and 
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wrong of all of us, and it is a bad example to set the 
nation.” 

‘ Yen," interjected the r lueen-~“* very had example 
indeed i” 

“ Frederick,” said the King, stonily, “no one tnows 
hotter than yourself that this is all your own doing and 
your own bringing on. I cannot close my eyes to the 
practices in which you have indulged — I will never close 
(hem ; therefore, before we can be friends, you reejt con- 
sent to change your present mode of life.” 

“Iam willing to obey you iu all things reasonable,” 
was the reply ; “ but I think you go too far — you pry too 
deeply into my concerns.” 

“No, no— I do not, Frederick,” returnod the King, 
triSL more tenderness of manner and tone than he had 
yet displayed. “ But I remember what I was at your 
age, and now I am filled with regret and remorse for 
what I was, I see you treading the same downward, 
ruinous pat’ll, and I am anxious to save you the years of 
misery that I have passed.” 

The Prince was silent. 

“You have around you,” he continued, “a set of men 
whose names are loathed and execrated by tho whole 
nation. While you continue to keep them, so to speak, 
as a body-guard around you, we cannot be friends, nor 
can yon win the respect and good-will of the English 
nation.” 

The Prince was silent for a few moments, and the 
Queen added : 

“ Frederick, you hear the words just pronounced — you 
feci as well as I do that they are correct. Now cornea the 
moment for you to decide. It is between us and the per- 
sons just alluded to tLat you have to choose, so which 
shall it be?” ' 

At this moment there was an unusual disturbance just 
outside the conservatory. 

The King uttered an ejaculation, and Tom King al- 
lowed tho leaves to fall into their places, which ho had 
held aside in order to watch the proceedings of the 
King. 

He knew very well that the noise proceeded from the 
soldiers who were without, and who were desirous of 
searching in the conservatory for him. 

Loud voices were heard, and then the door was gently 
opened. 

The personage addressed as Willis just inti-y/Iod his 
head. 

“Your Majesty——” he began. 

The King interrupted him with a snarling, impatient 
sound. 

“ Your Jsfttjestv, a detachment of the guard is without 
in search of—” 

“ Yah — bah ! Shut tho door ! Begone ! Did we not 
say ve would not be disturbed ?” 

Thus admonished, Willi 3 closed the door, and Tom 
heard him say : 

“ It’s all very well for you to tell me that you have 
searched all through the gardens and can find no one, and 
that in consequence the man you are in search of is 
hidden here — I tell you it cannot be so! The King is 
there, and I have been watching ever since ; but if you 
are not satisfied, wait till the King leaves ; you can go m 
then and search to your hearts" content.’’ 

Some words wore muttered by way of reply to this, but 
what they were Tom could not eaten. 

Turning his attention onco more upon the royal party, 
he saw the Prince of Wales had stepped forward a pace 
or two, and was holding out his hand. 

“Let there be a reconciliation !” he was saying. “My 
own folly I can see now only too plainly. Let ua be good 
friends, ai we should be, but do not seek to curb mo too 
much ; it is not my fault that I am impatient of the least 
control.” /■ 

“ Lee it be so Frederick,” said the King, ex.tendhag u-a 
hand — “let it bo so. and let us rejoice that on this -cca- 
sion you disobeyed me. When I heard you were in the 
saloon my auger was groat ; now, however, ai 1 has tamed 
out well 

The Queen was quite overcome with joy at thiw th £ 
of the meeting ; it was more— far more — than she had < 
dared to expect. 

“ Come, George,” she said ,® 1 let us return to the saloon: , 
the sooner it is known that the misunderstanding between 
you and Frederick is cleared up tho better it will be.” 


* No — no,” said the King — “not this moment — pot 
this moment ! Leave me, both of you — I will follow soon 
— leave me, I say ; I wish to be alone !” 

The Queen knew her husbari’s nature too well .0 
attempt to thwart him in any way, and therefore pre- 
pared to ODey without another word. 

The Prince drew her hand beneath his arm, and they 
left the conservatory together. 

Wire*, they had gone, the King began to pace up and 
churn with rapid strides. 

Them were signs of great vexation, remorse, and 
anguish on his countenance : but by wiiat produced, who 
could tell ?” 

Perhaps it was this unexpected reconciliation with his 
son that had affected him so deeply, or perhaps it was 
that some momory of the past came back to him, bringing 
wiih it nothing but misery and sadness. 

So strange was the King’s whole manner, and so well 
did his face portray the uneasiness of his mind, that Tom 
.could not avoid gazing upon him for some time in 
) silence. 

“Well,” he thought, “who would believe that that, 
miserable, dejected-looking, prematurely old man is tho 
King of England ?” 

Rousing himself from these thoughts, howover, Tom 
suddenly recollected tho purpose he had to accomplish. 

Chance had favoured him to a degree that be had not 
dared to hope for. 

The King was now alone, and what would l*? so easy 
as to step forth and confront him. 

In his present mood, would he not be more likely to 
listen to his application ami 10 be inclined to an act of 
mercy ? 

Surely yes. 

There was only one fear. 

That was, as soon as he caught sight of the intruder he 
would utter such a cry as would have the effect of calling 
his attendant, Willis, into the conservatory, when the 
highwayman’s discovery would be inevitable. 

That risk had to bo run, and Tom made up his mind to 
delay no longer, for he could not tell what moment the 
King might take it into his head to leave. 

Such a chance as this once lost would probably nevei 
be regained. 

Watching his opportunity, then, he slcwly and gently 
left his verdant hiding-place. 

The King’s back was towards him, 

Concealed by some of the shrubs, Tom waited until hs 
turned round in his restless walk and came past. 

Then, holding the locket open in his hand, he stepped 
forward. 

“ Yonr Majesty,” he said, bowing deeply, and speaking 
in a low, respectful voice — “ will your Majesty deign to 
look at this ?” 

The King started, as well ho might, at this unexpected 
intrusion. 

His lips parted, as though he was about to give vent 
to that cry, the consequences of which were so much 
feared by Tom. 

But just then his eyes fell upon the open locket, and 
immediately a strange and wondrous alteration overspread 
his features. 

He stepped back a paco. 

His lips opened wider, his eyes dilated, and he pressed 
one hand upon his forehead. 

He made several gasping attempts to speak. 

. “ What — what,” he said, at last, in a hoarse whisper — 
“what — what is it that you hold before me? Take it 
away —take it away ! Is it real or some delusion ? Have 
I pondered over this event iu my past life until my fancy 
has conjured up this relic ? What — what — what ” 

“ Your Majesty,” said Tom, in the same respectful 
voice, “ it is no fancy, but reality. I ha re been cLarged 
to cieliver the locket into your hands, and. at tne peril of 
my life. I have done so.” 

While he spoke, Tom let the open locket fall into the 
Kbit's outstretched hand. 


CHARTER DCCOLXV. 

TOM KINGS STRANGE INTERVIEW WITH HIS M..UEST* Ul 

( THE CONSERVATORY. 

T he King closed his hand convulsively, and then, ta a 
j changed vrice, saiu- 
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“Who and what are von? How camo by this ? J 
Bpcak quickly- toll me all. Yet stay— f°lt it; » j 

way — this way.’' ( | 

Tfca King hastily strode towards the fnrthoi and of tl z 
conservatory, and Tom wondrrsd greatly Ci ?.±J crow r< j 
for no doing. • 

But his wonder soon ceased v ben ho perceive* 8T3 v ! 
pretty rustic-looking seat placed there for the cctawmiei 
of visitors. 

On this the King sat, and, resting ono of hi. elbow*, or 
the arm of it, supporting his Lead with his hand, hf 
said : 

“Now tell me, and as quick' v cs you cau. Us® u« 
more words than you are absolru^y compel. ed.’’ 

“Your Majesty,” Tom began, “as you seem to know, 
that locket, was sent as a token.” 

“Token— token of what? -How came it iu your 
possession ?” 

Tom reflected a moment ; then decided that it would 
be best to let the King know the history cf the locket, as 
this would be more likely to fvdiieve his purpose. 

“ The lady,” Le said, “ whose portrait is in tbu<t 
locket ” 

Here the King started violently, and glanced all around, 
as if he expected some eavesdropper to bo near. 

“Hush-hush!” he cried. “Don’t name tlmt — don’t 
name that — do not lot any such pvurds escape your 
lips.” 

His agitation was extreme. 

“I will bo careful, your Majesty. The lady, then, 
found herself in a situation of much difficulty and danger. 
Your Majesty may perhaps remember a certain letter, on 
the outside of which appears the stain of blood." 

Tho King started again, and removed his hand from 
his face, 

Tom was absolutely startled by tho expression of 
it. 

It was as whito as marblo. 

Seeing that the King was struggling to speak. Tom 
remained silent, and 'at length his Majesty gasped 
forth : 

“ Who and what aro you, knowing all these things, 
which I believed, buried for evor iu oblivion ? Speak — 
explain y.vurse.t, ± say !” 

“ I will do so if your Majesty will permit me," replied 
Tom, calmly. “ Hut the letter of which I speak, and 
which, as you know full well, was highly prized by the 
lady, as it was necessary she should retain it in her pos- 
session — that letter, I say, was stolen front her, and was 
held by a certain nobleman, whose name perhaps I need 
not mention, who used it as a means of power over her, 
terrifying her into compliance with all his wishes." 

The King groaned. 

“Yes — yes,” he said, “I know all that— all that! 
Proceed.” 

“Your Majesty, tho lady felt that, at all risks and 
Hazards, that letter must be re-obtained. How to perform 
such a diflicull task as this she had not tho remotest idea ; 
but at last she thought cf one who, by his daring deeds 
and open delianco of tho law, seemed likely to suit her 
purpose. To this man site applied herself, and he under- 
took to obtain the missing document. That undertaking 
ho ful tilled — tho letter was returned, and he was told to 
name his own reward. He refused, however, to take any- 
thing, hut at last the lady forced this locket info his 
hands, telling him to keep it carefully, and when in some 
great peril from which he eoul.l not extricate himself by 
other moans, ho was to scud e faithful mesoongor to 
convey this locket and place it in your Majesty's own 
hand.” 

The King remained silent foi some moments, after 
King had ceased speaking. 

It was evident that he was deeply plunged in thought; ; 
nut. as to the nature of his reflections, Tom King could 
only give a guess. 

Starting it length from his abs! motion, ft? if only 
suddenly aware that Tom was present, he said : 

“ Then this man who obtained the letter is nos* in-a 
position of danger ?” j 

“ He is, yout Majesty. At this moment he lies in \ : 
cell in Newgate, upon a charge affecting his life, and if 
immediate measures are not taken ho will to executed at 
Tyburn.” 

“ Indeed said the King, musingly. “ His name ?” 


■jk “ Dick Turpin.” 

Tom witched, with seine anxiety, to observe the effect 
that the pronunciation of thin. u%me would have upon his 

Shfssty. 

lie the King give a slight start of astonishment. 

Then he mechanically repeated Lis name. 

'That waa all. 

Looking eerutinisingly into Tom’s canctenanee, he 
said : 

y But you have not yet told me who' yen srx-c In what 
way aro you connected with this matte* ? Srrely you 
are' no companion or associate, of a desperado like Dick 
Turpin ? Your appearance and mode of speech are those 
of a man of education, an\ ono accustomed to a higher 
sphere of life. There is son * ’Ling. too. ’’vu your counte- 
nance and iu the tones of ydi, x, voice that seems familiar. 
Where and when havo 1 seen you before ?” 

Those questions produced a most embarrassing feeling 
upon Tom King. 

How to reply he scarcely know. 

lint lie saw tho King was watching him closely, and he 
felt that it would be unwise and dangerous to tainpei 
with him in any way, for upon his breath hung the 
captain’s life. 

“ Circumstances," he said, “ havo made me what I am. 
It is scarcely possible, however, that your Majesty can 
have ever seen me befere to-niglit ; some accidental resem- 
blance has misled you. Bat, to confess tho truth, 1 am 
Dick Turpin’s comrade and bosom friend, .and ready at 
any moment to die, if by dying 1 could save him.” 

“ You the comrado cf a iobber--a thief ?” 

“ Your Majesty, ’’ replied Tom, “ I havo said it” 

Little was it guessed how great was the amount of 
humiliation that Tom King felt at this moment. 

Most forcibly was brought back to him the unhappy 
past, and tho events which had conspired to make him 
what he then was. 

The topic of conversation wa3 painful, and could 
only become more so by being prolonged. 

To Tom’s great relief, tho King’s eyes happened just- 
then to fall upon ihu locket, which still lay In. his 
hand. 

Ho started, as if he had suddenly recollected the busi- 
ness in band. 

“And this Dick Turpin is in Newgate, you say?” he 
resumed, iu a different tone of voice. “ Confound the 
fellow ! there has been trouble enough to catch him, and 
now that he is safe in custody it seems the favour you 
require from me is a free pardon.” 

“That is it,” said Tom, “if your Majesty will be sc 
gracions. 1 leave it to you to decide whether the servieo 
of wresting that letter from Lord iSpindelow is worthy of 
such a boon.” 

“ It is — it is. Bnt yet — yet I am so hampered and 
fettered by ono aud another* that I fear I cannot grant 
your request.” 

“ Your Majesty ?” 

“It is so. I know how strong is tn„ feeling of the 
ministers against this man — they would do all aud every- 
thing to ensure his execution. Were I to interfere, such 
an outcry and bother would be made about, it that I should 
know no further peace. No, no — it cannot be done.” 

“Aud must 1 take back that answer?” said Tom, in 
tones of tho deepest disappointment and regret. 

“ Yos ; lod yet 1 do not ask you to abandon all hope — 
no, uo, do not think so badly of me. 1 can be grateful, 
although it would net be 'prudent for me to grant a 
pardon; yet, by some other means, I may effect his libera- 
tion from Newgate — at any rate, his life elntU bo 
spared.’’ 

“ Oh, your Majesty,” said Tom, surprised beyond 
measure at. this unexpected relief, “ would that 1 could 
liud w >r Is to express my gratitude !” 

“ W eft, well — that will do — wo will suppose them 
uttered. New go — leave me. Eest assured your comrade 
is safe.” 

“ I humbly take my leave,” said Tom ; “but yet, your 
Majesty's klndne*"? emboldens ms to make ono mors 
request.” 

'Say onr 

“It is that you furnish mo with some kind of passport 
or watchword, in order that 1 may leave the castle iu 
safety. Your Majesty appears to havo overlooked tin 
fact that I havo bullied tho vigilance of all your officials. 
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sentinels, and domestics, and liavo found you alone. 
Ilad I Leon a conspirator- and not so scrupulous as to 
whether I oommitted the crime of regicide, I should hare 
had ample opportunity. 1 ’ 

The King sprang to his feet. 

Alarm was in his breast. 

The very word “ conspirator ” had brought back to 
his mind all the attempts which had been mado to hurl 
him from the throne 

His dread of the Jacobites wa3 something most 
intense. 

“ I only mention these facts,” said Tom, ‘ in order 
to show you that it will bo necessary for me to have 
some kind of passport when I leave. Tho soldiers, know- 
ing an intruder i3 in tho castlo, have searched iu all di- 
rections, and, no doubt, as soon as 1 leave tlii3 con- 
servatory, 1 shall bo pounced on.” 

“ Hut suppose,” said the King, “ that l leave you to 
get away again by your own errata goal ?” 

“ Then, yonr Majesty, I can do no more than try my 
best. You have given mo your assurance that uiy com- 
rade’s life i3 safe. If I should perish in my endeavours 
to escape, I shall not care, because 1 shall know that I 
liavo purchased his safety with my life.” 

The Kiug could not avoid gazing upon tho highway- 
man with admiration. 

Such devotion as this was rare imlepd. 

It mado him sigh and wish that lie had attached to 
his own person people who would bo as staunch and 
true, instead of the holiow-hearted sot by wtiom ho was 
surrounded, and whoso sole aim was their own 
aggrandisement. 

But ovents had made tho King suspicious. 

He fancied that perhaps this was only bravado on ! 
Tom’s part. 

At any rate, he resolved to put him to the test. 

V. You presume too much,” he said. ‘‘ I have already 
granted ono request — let that suffico. Ho satisfied that 
you gained au audience of mein spite of all my retinue. 
Now let us see whether you will be equally successful 
iu returning.” 

“ Your Majesty,” said Tom, “ I take my leave. My 
bost thanks are yours for having promised to save my 
comrade’s life. As for myself, i shall do my best to 
gain my way to liberty. If I fall, it will matter little ; 
existence lias but few charms for mo, and when 1 am 
gone there will not bo many to regret my lus3, and even 
by them I shall soon be forgotten.” 

While thus speaking, Tom King bowed low, and turn- 
ing quickly round, strode towards the door of tho con- 
servatory. 

CHAPTER DCCCLXVL 

TOM KING ENDEAVOURS TO REJOIN CLAUDE DUVAL 
AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK. 

Tom walked on with a steady and unfaltering step, won- 
dering much at the sudden alteration in the King’s 
manner. 

It was not until his hand was actually on the fasten- 
ing of tho door of the conservatory that the King, iu a 
sharp, commanding voice, cried : 

“ Halt !” 

1'om stopped Instantly, and turned round. 

He sasv the King standing at tho further end, and 
beckoning him to approach. 

‘‘ It was merely to make a trial of yon,” said the 
King, as soon as be neared him. “ I can see now that 
you were fully iu earnest, and know henceforth that 
the King of England can appreciate bravery and devo- 
tion wherever he may find it — if in the person of a high- 
wayman. Here, Willis, I say !” 

The door opened Immediately in response to the call, 
and Willis appeared. 

“You will escort this gentleman to the gates of tho 
castle,” said tho King, “and after that return to me.” 

W illis looked surprised, as well ho might, at find- 
ing someone in the conservatory in conversation with 
tho King. 

Hut he was' too well-bred to utter a word. 

Merely bowing, lie made a sign to Tom to follow 
him. 

The King n the meanwhile, sank down again upon 
the little rustic seat in an attitude of groat dejection. 


Recollections of tho past came thronging thickly into 
hi3 mind — recollections painful and unpleasant ; but 
yet, strive as he would, he could not banish them. 

With a very different kind of feeling, Tom Kiug fol- 
lowed Willis from the conservatory. 

His heart was elato witi hope, and he stepped briskly 
forward. 

Not only was Lis own escape from Windsor Castle 
ensured, but be had the King’s word that the captain 
should be liberated. 

Well might he rejoice then, and well might ho felicitate 
himself upon the success that had attended him in his 
efforts. y 

Looking back, lie could scarcely believe what had oc- 
curred. 

It seemed impossible that fortune oould have so fa- 
voured him. 

When ata safe distance from the conservatory, Willis 
turned round to wards Tom, and, with preparatory cough, 
said : 

“ Excuse me, sir, if I asked by wliat meams you 
gained tho conservatory.” 
i “ Secret service,” said Tom Kiug. 

Willis stared. 

“ You do not understand me,” lie said, in a louder 
voice. “ How did yon gain tho conservatory r” 

“ Secret service,” said Tom, in tho some calm, evon 
tones as before. 

Willis stamped his foot impatiently. 

I 5 1 insist upon knowing, sir! My vigilance is at 
stake. Will you or will you not answer my question r” 
“ I have answered it.” 

“ Hut I say that is no answer.” 

“ Then,” returned Tom, as coolly as ever, “ I can give 
yon no other, so obey bis Majesty’s command bj show- 
ing me out with tho least possible delay.” 

Willis bit his lip, and lio looked at Tom with a re- 
vengeful scowl. 

There is no doubt that if he had the opportunity ho 
would certainly do him some serious injury. 

Iu fact, Y illis was never satisfied until he had pried 
into every domestic matter of tho King’s ; and in this 
strange, unaccountable interview he suiffed out soino 
family secret with the details of which he wished to 
make himself familiar. 

Hut in Tom King ho had the wrong person to deal 
with. 

Throats and cajolery would be alike unavailing. 

Of course, Willi3 was allowed to go wherever he choso 
unquestioned, and as it was peen that Tom was under 
his immediate guidance and protection, no effort was 
made to stop him. 

Tom, however, was full of impatience once raoro to 
get beneatli the open sky. 

He had not forgotten the perilous position m which 
ho had left his two companions, and he was well aware 
that, in their devotion to himself, they would go to any 
length — run any risk— in order to cover his retreat. 

Therefore it was that he wished to make his way 
round to that particular part of the castle where he had 
left them, and to let them know that all was well. 

Whether the two honrs had elapsed, or whether a 
longer period had gone. by. he could not tell. 

He had omitted to take notice of the time. 

To judge by events, his slay in tho castio must alto- 
gether have been of considerable duration. 

As ho walked on, Tom rightly conjectured that there 
mu3t be many exits from tho castle, and therefore re- 
quested to bo led out as near as possible to the garden. 

Willis made no reply to this request, however, but 
marched on. 

Some slight revenge, however, lie felt wasnow williiu 
his reach. 

Evidently Tom was unacquainted with the interior of 
the castle, and therefore Widis led him to the gateway 
furthest from the place ho wished to reach. 

Just as he passed beneath the portal, ho said : 

“ Tarn to your left, and walk on. In two tninutes 
yon will be there.” 

Not. suspecting any deception, Tom followed those 
directions ; but after walking for a long time, he could 
not come in eight ot one of the objects that in his ap- 
proach to the castle he had noted down as land- 
, marks. 
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There was no rasonrce, however, but to beep walking 
on and on, trusting to arrivo in a short time. 

put his paticnee was destined to be put to a severe 
trial, and before he had gone much further, he 
the nature of the trick that had been played him. 

But so delighted was he at the success he h»d met wita, 
that he was inclined to laugh at any bit of spite of this 
sort, so walked steadily, knowing that if ho made a com- 
plete circuit of the castle that ho most inevitably come 
to the point he wished to reach. 

His only uneasiuess was on behalf his comrjaaionp 

He wondered how they would fare when the tine came 
for a change of guard ~ 

Windsor Castle, however, was greater in circumferanco 
than Tom had anticipated ; and owing to occasional 
detours that he was compelled to make, it took him 
upwards of an hour to roach the garden wall. 

Keeping under the shadow of the trees as before, he 
now approached with the utmost caution. 

Sentinels were pacing up and down as before ; and at 
last the front of the identical sontry-box, the top of 
which he had mounted, was reached. 

Near to this he could perceive the figure of a man was 
standing. 

Ho was clad in soldiers uniform ; but whether it was 
Claude that he beheld, or a veritable sentinel, Tom King 
could not tell, the obscurity was so profound. 

He resolved to wait a little while, and, if possiblo, to 
creep a“ little closer, in order to he able to form a better 
idea. 

He watched the opportunity when the soldier, resuming 
his march, turned the angle of the wall, and was for * 
few moments, out of sight. 

Anxiously ho waited for the sentinel to reappear 

At length he came into sight. 

Shielding his eyes with his hands, Tom looked at him 
earnestly and serutinisingly ; then, after a moment, shook 
his head, as he muttered : 

“No — no; it’s not Claude, nor Jack either. Where on 
earth can they be ? What has happened during my 
absence ?” 

These were questions that Tom King could not 
answer. 

But leaving him in doubt, wo will revert for a few 
moments to the proceedings of his comrades. 


CHAPTER DCCCLXVII. 

SHOWS HCW.CJ.AUDE DUVAL AXD SIXTEEX-STaiNG JACK 
DISPOSE OF THE SF.N1IXEL. 

No sooner had Tom King leaped over the wall in the 
manner described than Sixteen-String Jack took hold of 
the seutinel as he lay helpless upon fee ground, and 
dragged him towards the sentry-box. 

With some difficulty he succeeded in forcing him into 
it, Claude Duval, in the meanwhile, performing the part 
of sentinel to great perfection. 

It was clear that he had not yet forgotten his military 
training, and it would have required a keen eye indeed to 
detect the imposition. 

Sixteen-String Jack contented himself with hiding in 
the shadow of the sentiy-box. 

Here he believod he should be quite out of sigfrf. tnd 
also in such a position as to render immediate aid to 'j?om 
King should he require it. 

And so, without the occurrence of any incident to 
break the dull monotony of his duty Claude Duval paced 
up and down outside the wall, pausing occasicn&jy to 
exchange a few whispered words with his companion. 

The time passed on but slowly, by no means so rapidly 
as with Tom, who was actively engaged during the whole 
time. 

At length a tremendous uproar was heard, and they 
could only come to one conclusion respecting it, which 
was that Tom King had been discovered as au intruder 
in the castle, and that close search was being made “ftar 
him. 

Claude stopped a moment near tho sentry-box, and, 
resting on his fire arm, said : 

“ Tom is discovered, Jack, depend upon It. New, then, 
what are we to do ?” 

“ Why, nothing that I can see, except to rema L„ „cre 
U readiness to assist him when be appears. Rely upon 
it he will make his way direct to this point, not only from 


his desire to rejoin us, but also becauso the horses are 
here/’ 

“I wish I could see over the top of the wall, never- 
theless, " said Claude. - rtt 

“ Be pomaded by rne,” said Jack, “ and don’t attempt 
t it You would bo seen almost to a certainty, while ten 
| to one if you could make out what tres going on.” 

To stay longer was imprudent, so Claude marched off 
again, feeiing very uneasy, and yet being all the time on 
I the alert. 

Time passed, and Tom did not appear. 

Then suddenly they heard the regular tapping of a 
drum, the same sound that they had heard a short time 
before. 

“The time is up,” said Claude, halting again; “the 
guard is about to be changed. Now “hat on earth shall 
we do?” 

Jack was puzzled. 

“Iam afraid Tom is captured,” he “and if he 

is, we shall only run our own necks into the noose by 
attempting to rescue him.” 

“ I suppose so,” was the answer ; “ and yet that does not 
reconcile one to abandoning him to his fate * 

“ It certainly does not ; but be quick and decide be- 
fore the soldiers appear in sight. It will not do to re- 
main here.” 

“That is certain,” said Claude, hastily stripping off 
the soldier’s coat — “detection would be certain.” 

“And it will be now,” said Jack, “for the soldiers, 
when they arrive here and find their comrade in this 
condition, will raise au immediate alarm.” 

“Let us look at him,” said Claude, “and see what 
condition he is in by new.” 

lie stepped out of tho sentry-box and went close up 
to the soldier. 

He was in a peculiarly uncomfortable position. 

Claude shook him. 

Rut he took no notice. 

“I believe he is insensible,” he whispered. “If he 
is we can manage it.” 

“ How — how ?” 

“I cannot stay to tell you. Watch my actions— that 
must suffice.” 

Quick as thought, Claude dragged tho sentinel out of 
the box, aud then found his conjecture to be verified. 

The man was indeed insensible. 

His next proceeding was wiih great rapidity to rid 
him of the ropes by which he was secured, aud to tako 
the gag out of his mouth. 

As soon as Jack saw what his comrade was about 
he assisted him, an.l the fragments were thrown over 
the wall. 

Then, with a great deal of difficulty, the sentinel's 
coat was put on. and his musket placed beside him. 

In his pocket Claude carried a small case of brandy. 

This he produced, and poured a quantity of it into 
the man’s mouth, who made a convulsive attempt to 
swallow it. 

“That will do,” he cried. “Now, Jack, follow me 
with all speed. When they come, ten to one if the 
guard don’t take him to be dead drunk.” 

As noiselessly as shadows the highwaymen departed, 
concealing themselves once more in the trees. 

Here they remained to watch what would happen next. 

On came the little troop of soldiers, just as they had 
seen them on the preceding occasion. 

At length they stopped opposite the sentry-box, upon 
whicn the highwaymen’s attention was fixed. 

The sentinel, who was now beginning to recover his 
consciousness, was sitting on the ground, with his back 
agatusl the sentry-box. 

“ Eullo !” the highwaymen heard a gruff voice say, and 
which doubtless proceeded from the officer in command 
— “ hullo ! what’s this ? Why, d — n me if he is not drunk ! 
Wake him up there, will you, some of you ?” 

Th9 soldiers gathered round their companion and 
shook him violently. 

The odour of the brandy was very powerful, and made 
itself apparent to alL 

“ Re is drunk,” they cried. “ Can’t you smell the brandy 1 
Well, t?ho would have thought of this ?’’ 

“ There’ll be a row about it,” said another voice. 

‘Silence!” oried the officer. “Get him up and title 
hia a prisoner.” 

iS 'i 
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Not without a great deal of trouble the sentinel was 
got upon bis feet. 

His comrades, enjoying the sport, shook him about 
furiously. 

Rough as these means were, yet the man began to re- 
cover bis souses rapidly, and lie gazed around him with 
a stupefied, bewildered expression. 

“ Aha, my fine fellow,” said the officer, you will 
pay dearly for this ; it is no joke for one of the King’s 
guard to be found dead drunk and asleep at his post.” 

11 Head drunk ” ejaculated the sentiuel ; 11 who says 
f.’m drunk ?” 

“ "Why, I do,” answered the officer. 

“I will take my oath,” said the man, “ I have not 
had a drop to drink to-night.” 

“ You insolent rascal !” was the answer. “ Do you 
mean to call me a liar ? ^Vhy, you stink now of brandy 

No. 178.— Black Bess. 


to such a degree that it is scarcely possible to como 

‘ 1G Mo y re U bewildered than ever, the sentinel licked his 
lips, and as he did so he tasted the brandy, w lie i, 
course, increased his bewilderment considerab y. 

All at once, however, tho recollection of what had 
taken place came over him. ,. T 

“ I will tell you all,” he said-“ I will confess all. I 

am not drunk, but ” » 

■‘Silence!” cried tho officer. If you say anothci 
word I will make it all the worse for you ! Silence, . l 
eay, and don’t palter with me any more ! 

“ But let me speak— it is most important ! 

“ Will you be silent ?” said the officer.^ how, then, 
—attention-right about— quick march !’ 

The troop of soldiers marched on, and were quickly 
lost to sight. 


Vtitow One Halfpenny. 
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Di^rgl the occurrence of this scone, Claude and Jack 
remained profoundly silent, nor did they ■venture to 
speak until the sentinel, having commenced liis duty of 
pacing up and down, had turned the angle of the wall. 

“ Wow,'' said Claude, “if Tom will only quickly make 
hir appearance all will he well.” 

“ Ho must ho quick,” was the reply, “ for although 
the soldier has boon hustled off at present, yet, depend 
upon it, before long lie will make his story known, and 
then a regular alarm will be raised.” 

“True,” was the answer. “I would give much to 
know how Tom has succeeded in his attempt to obtain 
an audience of the King. I am afraid the chance is 
lost, and that if Dick is liberated it will be by his and 
our own exertions.” , 


CHATTER DCCCLXVIII. 

THE HIGHWAYMEN IUVE SOME DOUBTS AS TO THE 
GOOD FAITH OF THE KING. 

“ I FEAR so too,” replied Sixteen-String Jack ; ‘‘ but wo 
will wait here till daybreak in the hope that Tom will 
return. Bely upon it, if he does come back, lie will 
mako direct for this point, because his horse is bore.” 

“Yes, wo will wait,” said Claude; “it is not likely 
that ve will abandon liim.” 

And so the time passed on. 

So firmly impressed were both the highwaymen with 
the notion that Tom King would make his appearance 
over the wall, that they paid but slight attention to 
any noisos they might hear cither to the left or right of 
them. 

Consequently they were unaware of Tom’s approach 
until he was almost upon them. 

“ Claude— Jack,” ho said, in a low tone — “speak — 
where are you P” 

“ Tom, is it you ?” 

“ Yos, I am here, safe and sound.” 

jriic e.omradoa pressed round him eagerly. 

c: Have you rr.eaeeded ?” they asked, with breathless 
GUxiety — “ bssre you succeeded ?” 

es I have,” said Tern, Vn a oonscions triumph. “ I 
Tjpjve seen the King and had an interview with him, and 
h.' Ms given his word that Dick shall bo set at liberty 1 

Claud? and -Jack i'sr'X? $boir hats in the air, and in a 
faint wlpspefe cr-a 

“ Hnm.li !” 

But for the contiguity of the sentinels, the cheer would 
have been a lusty one ; but prudence restrained tliem. 

“ Mount !” eaid Claude. " Let us mount and gallop 
back ; such good tiding as those cannot be communi- 
cated too quickly. We had just resigned ourselves to 
despair when yon appeared.’ 

The highwaymen mounted tlicir horses with all speed, 
and turned their faces homeward. 

'I'om found ho should get no peace until ho had told 
his two companions all that had happened to him after 
his daung jump over the wall. 

They listened with breathless interest, and at last 
Claude said : 

“ And that, I suppose, is all we shall overhear of this 
mysterious locket. What we know suggests a great 
deal more; and yet we may draw our own conclusions, 
and still bo very far from the mark.” 

“ Nothing more likely,” said Tom ; “ but yet, after all, 
we tuny obtain some further intelligence. But, eitliei - 
way, it does not much matter, now that our end is ob- 
tained.” 

Taking the same route as before, the highwaymen 
galloped at full speed back to the Three Spiders Inn. 

They paused only once on the journey, and yet, in 
spite of all their exertions, it was fairly daybreak before 
the plantation was reached. 

They looked up anxiously at the little window, hoping 
to catch sight of the signal-light. 

Hut it was not there. 

Such being the case, they were afraid to make any 
further movement. 

Chafing with impatience, more than half an hour 
elapsed, and then upon the hard road in front of the inn 
they hoard the clatter of horses’ feet. 

Listening intently, they soon found that some persons 
or other wero taking their departure, for the sound grew 
grauuauy iess and iesa distinct. 


Shortly afterwards the little door in the stable was 
opened, and Tom Davis crossed its threshold. 

The highwaymen advanced towards him instantly. 

“Is all well P” they asked. 

“ Yes, all’s well now; but' only a few moments ago 
the officers were lieie.” 

“ What, again ?” 

“ Yes, again. I really thought they wore satisfied ; 
however, on this occasion, as you wero all absent, and 
as I know there was nothing that eofild betray me, 1 
allowed them to 3carch everywhere, and a most rigid 
search it has been. Of course,” he added, “they dis- 
covered nothing.” 

“ Well, then,” said Claude, “ I hope this is the last 
we shall have of those visits. Surely they must have 
sorue strong suspicion, or they would not bo so 
frequently repeated.” 

I That’s my own fear,” returned Toni. “ I can’t under- 
stand their pertinacity ; but we have only to bo cautious, 
and then all will be well.” 

Jack shook his head. 

“I don’t know that,” he said; “they may pounce 
upon us in an unfortunate moment, and then there will 
bo an end to our remaining hero.” 

“ Well, well — we will leave that. Tell mo first how 
yon have succoede.d in your enterprise F” 

“ Better than wo expected.” 

“ Have yon soon the King f” 

“ I have.” 

“ Then,” ej iculated Tom Davis, “ I shall never con- 
sider anything impossible again. Had 1 been asked 
what there was that no one could perform, I should 
have said, obtain an audience of the King.” 

“ Well, I have done it, and with less difficulty than 
yon imagine. Not only that, ho has given his word 
that Dick shall ho set freo.” 

Tom Davis gave a shout, and then he exclaimed : 

“ I am glad to hear it — heartily glad to hear it ; for I 
have just received intelligence that has tilled me with 
nuoasiness.” 

“ Indeed ? Docs it concern Dick r” 

“ It docs. But come in ; let us close the stable door, 
and while we are seeing to the horses wo can talk it 
ovor.” 

This was done, and as soon as they were fairly beneath 
the roof of the stable, Tom Davis said : 

“ The officers brought me word that the authorities, 
fearing some rescuo or escape, have determined to push 
things on to tho utmost. No time has been lost any- 
where, and, in order that they may make sure of the 
execution taking place without delay, the old warrant 
sent for Dick has been endorsod, and all preparations 
have been made, so that his execution is fixed to take 
place at noon to-morrow.” 

“ No matter,” said Tom King — “ no matter. If any 
faith is to be placed in tho King’s word, Dick will bo 
free long before then, and tho authorities will be again 
disappointed.” 

“ 1 trust so,” said Tom D.ivis ; “ but you must tell ina 
some more of tlio particulars. Do you think there is 
that dependence to be placed on the King’s word P After 
you bavo gouo, is there not the fear that lie may be in- 
fluenced by some of his ministers to break his word r 

“ I trust not,” returned Tom King — “ I think not; but 
should ho bo weak enough to be persuaded, his conduct 
will bo base in tho extreme.” 

“ There cannot he two opinions about that,” returned 
Tom Davis ; “ but, then, I have often heard that the 
Kiug is weak and vacillating. How much hotter it 
would have been could you havo procured some docu- 
ment from him in confirmation of dis promise.” 

“It would, truly,” replied Tom King ; “ but, then. I 
was afraid to push him too far. J thought I had been 
extremely successful in obtaining his word.” 

“ And that ought to be sufficient,” said Sixteen-String 
Jack, “and don’t let ns meet trouble half-way.” 

“Iain the last to do that,” returned Davis, “only 
wo plight not to lose sight of any consideration.” 

“ You are right,” said Tom King ; “ but let ns go in 
now. Above all, attend to this — let no word of doubt 
reach Maud’s ears.” _ j 

“ Certainly not— it would be unwiso and cruel to a 
degree.” 

With these words, the horses having been made oom* 
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fortable, the three highwaymen followed Tom Davis into 
the inn. 

They found Maud pile and tearful, anxiously watching 
and wishing for their return. 

Slio sprang forward as soou as they crossed the 
threshold, and in imploring aceeuts said ; 

“Tell rue — oh, tell me the result of your efforts! Tell 
it me in a word. Do not keep me longer in sustmnH© — it 
tas half killed me already.” 

“ I will not,’’ said Tom, cheerfully. ”,I have seen the 
King — the locket has had its expected' cmect, and ho has 
given me his promise that Dick shall bo liberated without 
delay.” 

AVith an hysterical cry. Maud burst into tears. 

That intelligence was indeed a relief to her overfrauglit 
heart * 

Those tear?, however, quickly passed away, and, turn- 
ing a smiling countenance towards Tom King, she said: 

“When — oh. when may we expect him ?” 

“Scon, I should think — very soon. The King no 
doubt would despatch a messenger at once, and Dick 
would beset free on his .arrival. Surely wo may expect 
lo see him some time between this and nightfall.” 

This was encouraging indeed, and Maud, having 
learned all tho particulars, hastened to the front of the 
inn, and took up her position at a window which com- 
manded the best view of the lane. 

Hero she remained during tho whole of tho day, re- 
fusing to move. 

This act of hers enabled! tho highwaymen and Tom 
Davis to speak frcclj on the subject that was uppermost 
in their minds. 

And, as the day slowly wore on, it was strango to see 
how much the doubts felt by all increased. 

“If tho time was not so fearfully short,” saiu Claude 
Duval, “ it would not so mui» matter ; but really, if any- 
thing should go wrong, it leaves us no chance whatever 
to uso our own exertions. Are you sure, Davis,” he 
asked, for about tho twentieth time, “ that tha execution 
is appointed for to-morrow ?” 

“Perfectly certain,” was tho answer. “I have the 
best authority for the statement.” 

“Well, comradcB,” cried Sixteen-String Jack, “with 
your permission, I will tell you what we will do.” 

“What?” 

“Remain here until nightfall, then, if Pt?k does not' 
make his appearance, we will mount our worses and ride 
towards London., .mould hg be returning, we shall meet 
mm ; and should we ascertain that no messenger has been 
sent, wc will try what we can do ourselves.” 

After some discussion, this course of action was re- 
solved upon. 

Never, perhaps, had a day gone by so tediously as 
that. 

They all sat watching the little Dutch clock in tho inn 
kitchen, as its hands moved slowly round the dial- 
plate. 

It would havo been better eould they have slept ; but 
in tho excited condition of their minds slumber was im- 
possible. 

When it was getting towards sunset, they, all anxious 
to be doing something, rose from their seats and made 
their way to tho stables. 

Hero tiiey occupied themselves in attending to their 
horses, and just as twilight was deepening into night 
they put on tho saddles and bridles. 

Up to that moment, nothing whatever had been seen 
cr heard of li ck, and therefore they might justly feel 
afraid that things were not going right. 

“ I can wr't no longer,” said Tom King. “Como on, 
comrades. We will ride slowly towards London, and I 
hope beforo wo kuv* ij'.no far wc shall be lucky enough 
to meet him." 

“Most heartily do a ueno that wish ” said Tom Davis. 
“Take my advice, and be prepared a. all points. New 
that you arc aoout to depart, I don’t hesitate' o say that 
from the first I had but slight faith in the King’s word, 
and non 1 "right go the length of telling you that 1 feel 
rone at all. in a moment and under the circumstances 
you describe, lie may have given you the promise, but 
aftcr-n flection las caused him to alter his mind. It is 
...y huuiDle opinion tk.it if Dick Turpin is to be liberated 
lr.»m Newgate to-night, it will bo by your exfeitkms, and 
fours only.” 


“ Well, we shall see,’ said Tom King. “Gome on, 
comrades. When once we are in motion wo sliSdl da 
away with tho dreadful r^usati in of suspense t oat ws 
have been suffering so long C\ oa — -vino OSi” 

CHAPTER DGGCLXIX,. 

I-S../.T3IS HOW PICK TURPIN PASSED THE DAT FKKVI0U8 
iO TXIK ONE APPOINTED FOR IIIS EXECUTION. 

Tiiere was oi.e to whom the minutes of that day lagged 
quite as slowly as to Tom Davis and the highwaymen, 
and that one, as may be guessed, was no other than Dick 
Turpin, in his comfortless cell in Newgate. 

The tempting breakfast that had been brought him by 
the friendly jailer lie left untouched ; and when, shortly 
afterwards, the jailer came in, ho exclaimed: 

“Why, captain, you have had nothing at all. This 
looks bad. How is it ?” 

“I am sick at heart,” said Turpin — “I am lull of un- 
easiness and suspense. Can you not contrive to leave 
the prison soon, and slip off to Drury Lane ? Ten to one 
you will learn something there that will give me ease.” 

“I will try my very best, captain — rest assured of that. 
I hope things are all going right with you, because ” 

“ llecauso what?” 

“Why, I don’t like to say it; but yet perhaps I had 
better tell you that they arc making every preparation lor 
turning you off to-morrow.” 

“ Arc they indeed ?” 

“Yes, they are, and it’s talked of in the prison as a 
thing of course, for, having given your word not 1 > make 
the attempt to escape, they feel certain that you must 
perish.” 

“ Well, wo shall see,” said Dick, whose spirits were by 
no means raised by this intelligence — “wo shall see 
shortly. Iu the meantime, go to Drury Lane. I shall 
know hotter how to act when you return.” 

“ I will, captain ; but though I a:n a hit of a favourite 
with tho Governor, yet I cannot do exactly as I like. No 
doubt 1 shall slip off soou.” 

With these words, the jailer left, and Diek was cnce 
more in solitude. 

lie tried to keep himself eahn- 

Put vainly. He would ■ ot havo been human had he 
not felt me great peril of his situation. 

Mis life, it might bo said, hung merely upon a thread. 

Had the day of his execution been appointed for that 
day week instead of the morrow, he wouid havo felt per- 
fectly iud-ifferuut, because if tho King did not aid him ho 
would then have a ehanco of using his own powers and 
profiting by the assistance of his comrades. 

While at the height of his suspense, ho heard tho mut- 
tering of voices outside his ct 11. 

Then the fastenings wero withdrawn, and the door 
flung open upon its hinges. 

Diek started forward with impatient anxiousness, for 
he fully expected it was tho friendly jailer who had re- 
turned with welcome intelligence. 

What was iiis disappointment, then, to perceive that it 
was a total stranger — a slim little man, wearing spectacles 
and a very dirty peruke ? 

To his intense astonishment, this man, with exteuded 
hand, ran forward and cried : 

“ My dear sir, this is really a pleasure — I am rejoiced 
to see you ! Preserve that expression — pray preserve 
that expression, a-nd it will bo lirst-rate.” 

Diek instinctively shrank back from the stranger’s ad- 
vances, and put up his arm in a defensive attitude, as if 
to shield himself from tho attack of a foe. 

What on earth the dirty, untidy little man could mcau 
he could not tell. 

Casting his eyes towards the aour, he saw that one of 
the men on guard outside had thrust in something square, 
carefully wrapped up in paper. 

Along with it came a small oblong box, and what ap- 
peared to ce three pieces of wood strapped together. 

'H s was still in tho dark as to ihe stranger's intentions. 

ILt t he was not long suffered to bo so. 

'■ My dear sir,” ho said again, “just look here. Wait 
a moment. It is a pleasure, I am sure — a very great 
pleasure. There!” 

With nervous haste he picked up tho three pieees of 
wood, unstrapped them, and placed them on the floor in * 
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ts 'angular eition, and then Dick saw before him a 
p ' liter’s easel. 

Hut before he couH make any remark or recover from 
the state of surprise into which he had been thrown the 
stranger hastily stripped off the paper from the square 
parcel, and disclosed a piece of canvas efi etched cu a 
frame, all ready for painting npon. 

This ho placed upon the easel, and with the same ra- 
pidity of movement opeued the box. and took thcauef rum 
a palette and some brushes. 

“There, my dear sir, that’s it — that’s it! Only a few 
moments in that position, and I shall - be done. I am 
wonderfully rapid, I assure you— not an R.A. as vet, but 
soon to be, I hope. There — there!” 

While he spoke, the painter — for such 'no evidently 
was — made many flourishes with his brushes, but before 
ho could make many lines Dick stepped forward. 

“ Excuse mo, sir, " he said, “if I inquire the meaning 
of this extraordinary intrusion. If I have not asked this 
before, it is simply because I have Been taken so utterly 
by surprise.” 

“ Intrusion ?” csid the painter. “ Oh, no intrusion, I 
assure you ! Return to your former attitude — let me 
entreat you to return to it, and remain so; then, in. the 
meanwhile, I will give you every information you wish.” 

“No,” said Dick. “I wish to know distinctly, first of 
all, what it is that you intend to do.”. 

“ Why. my good sir, to immortalise you. I am going 
to paint your portrait.” 

“ Indeed ! At whose wish ?" 

“My own — my own, sir — my own entirely. The idea 
struck me, and then I said to myself, ‘ Septimus Gibbon, 
your fortune is made.’ ” 

“ But keep to the point,” said Dick. “ Believe me, I 
am not in the humour to-day for a long conversation.’’ 

“ I am at the point now, my dear sir — I have just 
reached it. I thonght to myself, I would paint your 
portrait. By that means. I should not only immortalise 
you but achieve never-ending fame myself. That’s my 
idea. So I went to my uncle, the sheriff, and he, with 
his usual kindness, gave me permission to enter your 
cell. So here I am, you see, and all you have to do is to 
stand for half an hour or so, and everything will be 
done." 

“But stop a moment," said Dick. “It seems to me 
that you have made one littlo omission.” 

“An omission? And pray, my dear sir, what may 
that be ?” 

“Why, this: You have asked leave* of the sheriff, but 
you have forgotten to ask leave of me.” 

| Oh; a needless piece of ceremony altogether,”, said 
the painter ; “ hut if you wish it, I wili be quite formal.” 

“No, no,” said Dick. “In a word, understand me 
that I firmly and most positively refuse to give my con- 
sent. You shall not paint my portrait.” 

“But, my dear sir, reflect.” 

“ I Lave reflected already. Begone I Trouble me no 
more !” 

The painter looked rather abashed, and then a bright 
thought struck him. 

Getting one of his brushes ready prepared, and stand- 
ing close to his easel, he said, with a slowness of utter- 
ance that contrasted remarkably with his former glibness 
of speech: 

“ My dear sir, I am exceedingly sorry that I should 
have offended you. I never dreamt for a moment but 
that you would willingly give your consent to my paint- 
ing your portrait. However, I find you have an objection, 
and therefore, when I have tendered you my sincere 
apologies for the intrusion I trust yon will accept them, 
and 1 will depart.” 4. 

While slowly spending these words, the painter 
glanced continually from Dick to his canvas, and worked 
busily with the brush. 

Dick guessed what he was about, and just as Lo b“d 
finished his speech, stepped forward. 

Mr. Septimus Gibbon, as he called himself, endeavoured 
to cover over what he bad been doing with his palette. 

But Dick knocked it impatiently aside with so much 
impatience, that it slipped from the painter’s hand, ar.d 
falling to the floor of the cell, was broken into a thousand 
pieces. 

“ Why, you deceitful rascal,” said Dick, the moment, 
hia eye fell upon the canvas ; “ while pretending to talk 


to me as you did, and to offer your apologies, yea have 
actually drawn the outlines of my face You could 
have walked off, aud would have finished the portrait at 
"our leisure. What do you mean by it ?” 

“ My dear sir," stammered the painter, “ I— I———" 

11 1 suppose you thought I should not. pee it ?’’ said 
Dick, fiercely, and seizing hold of the canvas while he 
s^oke. 

“ Now, my dear sir, don’t — pray don’t touch it 1 Let 
me entreat you not to touch it !” 

But paying no attention, whatever to his words. Dick- 
lifted the frame from the easel, and commenced an imme- 
diate attack with it upon the painter. 

He banged him most lustily over the head with it, 
uutil, at length, after one blow stronger than the rest, the 
canrTj: gave way, aud the painter’s head passed through 
it. 

Tne effect was. that he stood with rather % ridiculous- 
looking collar round his nock. 

His cries, however, had reached the ears of the turn- 
keys outside, aud they had hastily thrown open the door. 

When they saw what had occurred, however, they could 
not forbear from laughing. 

There,” said Dick, “ be off — be off, will yon, at once ! 
You will find this rather harder than the rest, so I 
advise you to begone !” 

Ho seized hold of the easel as he spoke, and the 
painter, fearing a blow with it, made a rush to the door 
of the cell, pulling frantically at the frame round his 
neck, and endeavouring to free himself of his disagreeable 
encumbrance. 

But his alarm and excitement prevented him from 
doing the very thing that ho wished, so he tugged and 
tugged in vain. 

Dick was just then in the humour to be angry with 
anybody or anything, and it was rather a relief to bira 
than otherwise that the painter should have mado his 
disappearance just then. 

After his departure, he flung all his apparatus out into 
the corridor, and, addressing the turnkeys, said : 

“Where is the Governor? Send for him; I want to 
see him at once !" 

The turnkoys winked their eyes at each other. 

It was a rare joke for a prisoner to demand an inter- 
view with the Governor of the prison. _ 

“ Do you hear what I say ?| roared Turpin. 

“Ycsj we hears, captain," was the reply; “only we 
are afraid he will not come.” 

“Well, then," said Dick, “just tell him from me that if 
I have another intrusion of this kind I shall consider the 
compact between us at an end.” 

The turnkeys promised obedience, and withdrew, care- 
fully fastening the door after them. 

“ Confound his impudence !” said Dick, still fuming. 
£ I wish I had hit him a little harder, that’s all !” 

It was something, nevertheless, to be diverted from the 
contemplation of his position; and by the time he had 
succeeded in regaining his usual calmness the door was 
again opened, and the friendly jailer appeared. 

Before he spoke, Dick could tell by the expression of 
his countenance that he had nothing particular to com- 
municate. 

“ Well,” he said, in a whisper, as soon as it was pru- 
dent to address him, “have you been?" 

“I have, captain." 

“ And what is the resnlt ?” 

“ I have seen old Matthew." 

" Well?" 

“But he knows nothing. Since Davis took his depar- 
ture yesterday, he has not seen or heard anything of him 
or his companions.” 

“ That is strange,” said Dick — “ very strange ; but 
perhaps he wild bear shortly. When the day is further 
advanced, go again." 

“ All right, captain. And, now. what would you like 
for dinner?” 

“ Don’t trouble me about dinner. I am in no humour 
to touch a mouthful.” 

“ W ell, captain, you may be right, but I don’t think 
you are You ought to make the best you can of matters, 
and eat heartily while you have the chance.” 

“But who could eat in such a place as this?” said 
Dick, glancing around him. “No, no: toy appetite hM 
gone, and I loathe the very sight of food.” 
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“ It is bad, captain,” said the jailor, shaking his head 
— " very bad. I hope you will soon be better. You want 
some intelligence of your friends, and if it is to be pro- 
cured, I will obtain it.” 

“I know yon will,” said Dick, shaking him by 'the 
hand. “ I shall always be deeply indebted to you.” 

“No, no; quite the reverse.” 

“ But I say yea.” 

A few more unimportant words were exchangoii, and 
then the jailer again loft, promising to pay another visit 
as soon as ho saould be successful in getting leave of 
absence. 

lie had not been absent more than five minutes before 
the door was again opened. 

“ Another intrusion !” thought Dick, this time growing 
angry in earnest. 

Ho glanced towards tho dooiway. 

He saw that it was the Ordinary, who was attired in 
full canonicals, and carried a couple of books under hr: 
arm. 

“ Unhappy man,” he said, in a whining tone, and with 
his eyes so turned up to the ceiling of fie coll that only 
tho whites were visible — “unhappy man, I have como to 
pass a few hours with you in meditation and prayer 1” 

“ Thank you,” said Dick. “ 1 am much obliged to you, 
but I prefer to be alone.” 

“A hardened sinner,” said the Ordinary, with a grin — 
“a hardened sinner, yet ho may bo converted to tho woys 
of grace, 

“ It strikes me,” replied Dick, “ that I am by no means so 
bad as you imagine , but I think that a man in my posi- 
tion should, at least, hare a few little privileges accorded 
to him, and one of them should be that he should please 
himself whether he remained alone, or whether he was 
iutruded upon.” 

“Worse and worse!” said the chaplain. “Do you 
know, unhappy man, that in twelve hours from this you 
will be standing on tho brink of eternity ?” 

“ I do not know it,” said Dick, firmly. 

“ Well, then, it is my unhappy duty to inform you of 
it. In twelve hours, at the most, you will be no more.” 

“It’s a mistake,” said Dick — “quite a mistake.” 

“No, I assure you it is not. Every preparation has 
been made by the officials connected with the prison. 
Your execution is appointed to take place at noon to- 
morrow, and, therefore, I have come to prepare you for 
your approaching inevitable fare.” 

“I am much obliged to you for your kindness,” replied 
Dick, “ but believe me when I say that it is quite un- 
ueceesary.” 

“ Unnecessary ?” 

“Yes. Do not irate understand ne; you are labouring 
under a great mistake. I shall not ' be executed to- 
morrow, and therefore I stand in no need of your spiritual 
consolation and preparation.” 

“It is a vain hope,” said the Ordinary — “a vain, delu- 
sive hope, and let me entreat you to cast it from you.” 

“ It is a hope that will bo realised,” said Dick, “ and 
therefc/re let me entreat you to grant me tho poor favour 
of leaving me by myself for a short time.” 

“ I will,” said the chaplain, “ but only for a short time. 
I trust reflection will soon assort its sway — then I will 
return. May your heart be softened, anil may you be 
brought to a proper knowledge of your position 1” 

Diok was silent, for he wished the reverend gentleman 
to leave at once. 

He did so. 

The turnkeys opened tf.e door, and Dick was on^e more 
left alone. 

Ilia uneasiness Lad now reached a fear'll’, n&brdu 

He paced restlessly up and down hia cell. 

“ Can It be,” he muttered to hiraeeh— “ emu li w that 
everything has gone wrung, and that I am doomed 1 1 Inst 
to perish ? No, no, I will not think that — not even whe~\ 
the cap is drawn over my face and tho noose adjusted 
round my neck; even then I will not despair, but place 
faith in the exertions of my comrades.” 

In epito of this, however, Dick felt that it would bo no 
trifling relief could he but be freed from his present state 
of suspense. 

He could tell that the day was gradually drawing In 
and that night was approacning, 

Yet he saw nothing of the friendly jailer ; in fact, it 
was not until the in<erio? of the coll was quite dark — 


just, indeed, about the same time when the highwaymen 
; were setting out from the inn — that the door was* once 
again opened, and Dick’s eyes w '“’e gladdened by the 
sight of his friend. 

Bnt there was no hope or encouragement to lie gleaned 
from tho expression of his countenance. 

“You have bad news,” said Dick. “ Come, speak out 
at once — the sooner it is over the better.” 

“Not bad news,” said the man, “ without you call no 
news bad nows.” 

“ Well, speak — do not keep me waiting.” 

“Well, captain, I have just come back from Drury 
Lane. I have seen old Matthew.” 

“ And what does he say ?” 

“ lie says but little. He is in a state of great uneasi 
ness. He is afraid something has gone wrong some- 
where, and did not hesitate to say n." 

“ He has not seen or heard from Davis ?** 

“ Not a word of any kind.” 

“ How strange !” 

“ That is what he says. He calls it very strange — in 
fact, is unable to account for it. Had all gone well, you 
should by this time have boon set at liberty.” 

“ And what is his advice ?” 

“ He said he was unable to offer any, except that, if he 
stood in your position, he should trust to no one but him- 
self.” 

“ He means, endeavour to escape ?” 

Yes.” 

“But how short is the time!” said Dick. “Wbat 
earthly chance have I?” 

The jailer shrugged his shoulders. 

“ A very poor chance, I am afraid, captain, for I can 
assure you that never since this prison has been built has 
there been such close and observant guard kept all around 
it. The men are all on tho alert, and it would bo totally 
impossible for any person to leave Newgate at any point 
unseen. How yon are to escape under these circum- 
stances passes my comprehension.” 

“Well, well,” said Dick, “leave me — I should like to 
be alone, and to think over ray position as best I may.” 

“Then I will go, captain. Are you sure you want 
nothing?” 

“ Nothing whatever.” 

With a glance, plainly of pity and regret, the turnkey 
left the cell. 

As soon as he had departed, Dick sank down upon tho 
chair, and, clasping his hands over his face, began to 
think. 

“What has gone wrong?” ho murmured — “what can 
have happened ? flow unfortunate it is that I should bo 
left thus in the dark, and Newgate so closely guarded, 
and the time so short ! Well, well — at all events, it will 
be perfectly useless for me to attempt an escape. ITad I 
the means ar.d the time, it would be equally useless, for 
now I have heard how Newgate is watched, from such 
good authority, I cannot doubt it, nor could I hope to 
leave it unperceived.” 

He was silent, giving up himself to gloomy thought. 

His mind was principally occupied in thinking of 
Maud. 

It was by no means difficult for him to picturo her 
friendless and forlorn situation, and the reflection that he 
had been the means of bringing her into it by no means 
increased his cheerfulness. 

Then, with a slow and solemn note, he heard the. clock 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral give forth the hour of ten. 

How fearfully cluse the time appointed for his execution 
seemed to be. < 

To one thing, however, ho had quite made up his mind, 
which was that it was impossible for him to escape, there- 
fore he made no effort, but continued to sit in the same 
attitude upon tho chair 

Eleven o’clock sounded, and found him still in the samo 
positio u 

Any me gazing upon him would have found somo diffi- 
culty in saying for certain whether he was sleeping or 
waking- -to all appearances, however, he was completely 
blind and deaf to all that was going on around him. 

He did not even iaise las head when ib« clor> 
struck. < 

Another hour passed. 

Then midnight camel 

The twelve strokes were given forth by all the various 
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churches around, tho stillness being so great that distant 
ones were plainly audible. 

In every variety of intonation was the hour proclaimed, 
and when tho strokes had died away, tho sound wr.s suc- 
ceeded by another less audible and of a far different cha- 
racter. 

It required a momentary attention before ou£* tould de- 
cide upon the nature of this sound. 

It was that low, hoarse murmur something like the 
sound produced by tho waves, and which is ever the 
accompaniment of a large mass of people. 

That hoarse murmur, then, came from tho dense throng 
of people outside Newgate — from those who, with extra- 
ordinary patience, had taken up their positions in tho Old 
Bailey, in order, by waiting there, to be the first to catch 
a glimpse of the doomed man when the folding doom were 
unclosed. 

A drizzling rain began to fall from a dark, overhanging 
sky — a rain that threatened to become more violent ere 
long, and which showed every indication of continuing 
without intermission for many hours. 

But tho steadiest downpour would not have had tho 
effect of dispersing those who had congregated with- 
out. 

Suddenly the sound oi a footstep breaks tho deep 
silence which reigns through tho prison of Newgate. 

More and more distinct it becomes, until at length it 
pansea beforo the door of Dick Turpin’s cell. 

A bright ray of light comes streaming through the huge 
keyhole, and falls upon the prisoner. 

But lie heeds it not. 

Some words wero hurriedly exchanged, followed by re- 
treating footsteps. 

Then the door of tho cell was flung open. 

A brilliant light seemed at onco to be shed all over it, 
yet this was only by contrast with tire previous darkness, 
for the illumination proceeded only from a lantern. 

“ Asleep !” said a voice. “ Can it be possible ? Would 
a man sleep thus on tho night beforo his execution? 
Turpin — Turpin, awake!” 

These words entered Dick’s ears, and penetrated to his 
understanding. 

With a sudden start, ho looked up, and tL,on ho saw 
Mr. Bradbury, the Governor of the prison, standing 
beforo him. 


CHAPTER DCCCLXX. 

THE DETERMINATION OF THE 1IIGIIWATMEN TURNS OUT 
TO UK A MOST FORTUNATE ONE. 

In order to explain what follows, it is necessary to go 
back to the proceedings of Dick Turpin’s comrades. 

According to their stated intention, they quitted the 
Three Spiders, and made their way by tho most direct 
route to the London lload. 

There was no small amount of danger in so doing, but 
they reasonably concluded that, Dick being still in New- 
gate, the principal force of tho police would be collected 
round that point. 

At any rate, danger or not, that was tho road they de- 
termined upou. 

Tho very daring of the proceeding was likely to bring 
wit’n it a certain amount of success. 

“Wo cannot do much better,” said Tom King, “than 
journey on to old Matthew's Of all other men, he is 
the most likely to give us tefos-umimlt respecting *ko cap- 
tain.” ■' 

“Yes, decidedly so,- said Sixteen- String Jack; “ami 
he is the man best calculated to he’p us in our present 
emergency. He is fertilo in all expedients, and may per- 
haps give us advice well worthy of being followed." 

“Not a doubt of it,” joined in Claude Duval. “Come 
on, comrades — mend your pace a little! It is trying to 
one’s patience to creep along like this !” 

At a brisk trot the highwaymen now took their way 
along tho hard, well-beaten road, nor did they muse or 
speak until the sharp clatter of a horse’s hoots upon the 
road behind them reached their ears. 

“ Hark !” said Tom, gently drawing in tho roia, - some 
one is coming after us at full gallop. Who on earth can 
it bo ?” 

“ Some chance traveller perhaps,” said Claude. “ Push 
on — never mind l" 


“But he will enevitably overtake us ero long,’ said 
Tom. “ Let us pull up and draw to one side." 

“No adventure, Tom,” said Sixteen-String Jock — “nr 
adventure 1 Wo have enough already on hand.” 

“ I kuow that,” wo the answer. “ Yet it will be bettoi 
t"> allow this man, \rh oever he may be to pass, then w< 
can follow on as wo please.” 

“Well, just as you like,” said Claude, ' “You have 
command of tho expedition to-uigbt, and you can do just 
ss you like, provided that you don’t embroil yourself in 
any other adventure.” 

“ Don’t fear that,” said Tom King. “ Look — yonder is 
a narrow lane. Let us go down --hat a little way ; we 
shall then be unseen.” 

“But let us take a glance as lie pas.ic? by, whoever he 
neay be,” said Jack. 

“ Oh, yes, certainly — I fully intended it.” 

Just on the left hand was a narrow lane, on both sides 
of which trees were growing very thickly, so that a deep 
shadow was cast all round about tho spot. 

Just at the mouth of this lane — it we may so call it— 
the highwaymen placed themselves in a line. 

They kuew they could depend upon their horses re- 
maining motionless, and from their present position they 
would have no difficulty in glancing at the approaching 
traveller. 

On ho came, his speed accelerated, if anything. 

It was a horse of rare quality, as tho rato he was going 
at fully proved. 

“He is no ordinary rider,” said Tom King, “rest as- 
sured of that.” 

Scarcely had ho spoken the words than the traveller, 
with a rush like an arrow, sped past the top of the lane, 
and was instantaneously' lost to sight. 

“One would think he was ri mg for his life,” said 
Tom. “ However, he is past, so wo will jog on quietly 
behind him.” 

Just then the silence of the night was broken in upon 
by another sound. 

Tide, was the loud report of a firearm of some descrip- 
tion, and scarcely had the report ceased beforo it was fol- 
lowed by another. 

Then our friends fancied they heard a cry of pain. 

“ By Jove,” said Tom, “ he has stopped !” 

He alluded to the traveller. 

Tho next moment, however, the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
could be heard as distinctly as ever. 

“No, no,” murmured his companions. 

“ But he is coming hack now,” said Tom. “What on 
earth is the meaning of this ?” 

Thero could be no doubt as to tho tiuth of what Tom 
said. 

The traveller was evidently galloping back at the same 
tremendous rate. 

- Tom King pressed forward a little nearer to the high- 
road. and this time caught sight of him. 

The clouds, which up to then had covered the sky 
completely, parted in one spot, or, rather, the moon hap- 
pened to shine through a portion of the clouds loss dense 
than tho remainder. 

By the dim light thus shed upon the earth, Tom per- 
ceived, to his astonishment, that the traveller was seated 
in a most peculiar position or, his stee>». 

His head was bent over towards tho horse’s neck, and 
his arms seemed to hang helpless by his sides. 

Then, scarcely' able to restrain a cry', Toni perceived 
him sway backward and forwards in such a manner as to 
place him in imminent danger of losing his balance. 

Another roll to one side, and then, with a crash, tho 
traveller fell into tho roadway. 

Ills foot was entangled ' n the stirrup, anil the frightened 
horse galloped on 

Only for a few paces, howe ve r. 

The gallant creature, with the rare instinct of its race, 
knowing that something was amiss with its rider, stood 
stone still. 

Amazed at this occurrence, Tom was ahout to hasten 
to tho stranger’s assistance, When he heard another horse- 
man approaching, so, acting upon the impulse of the 
moment, ho stood still, and waited for him to approach. 

This second horseman came ou more carefully than the 
first, yet the speed he made was very groat. 

All at once, however, he appeared to catch sight of the 
prostrate form in tho roadway and the horse sUndiug 
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near If, for he uttered a faint cry. aud slackened the pace 
pi his own steed. . » 

Less tlian a minuto sufficed for him to reach the spot 
where the iirst traveller lay. 

In a moment ho Hang himself from the saddle. airio?t 
before his horse had stopped. 

From his pocket he produced a lantern, su3. Trs’s'v.g 
back the slide, turned the rays full upon the 1 t-.'y vd the 
fallen man. c 

“ Right,” he said — “ I am right.” 

Ho stooped dowr. as if about to pick up scm^tcing. 

At this moment the prostrate stranger groaned 

Seeing this, Tom considered he had remaiuod a passive 
spectator long euough. 

Dismounting with case and rapidity from Ills steed, ho 
ran on tiptoe towards the spot where these events were 
taking place. 

The second traveller was stooping down over tho iirst, 
so Tom had him decidedly at an advantage. 

"With a powerful grasp, ho seized him by the back of 
the i eck. 

With a yell of fear, this man raised himself, and en- 
deavoured to twist his head round so as to obtain a view 
of his assailant. 

In v ain, however. 

In his sudden fright he let go the lantern, but luckily 
it chanced to fall in an almost upright position. 

Some of the rays fell upon the dress of tho first tra- 
veller, and no sooner did ho perceive it, than Tom King 
uttered an ejaculatiou. 

“A messenger,” ho cried — ’‘a royal messengor! I 
know tho livery well.” 

These words reached the ears of his two friends, as 
he fully intended they should, aud they both hastened to- 
wards him. 

“Yes,” said Sixteen-String Jack, as soon as he arrived, 
“ it’s a King’s messenger, sure enough. And look — what’s 
this?” 

lie picked up the lantern, and turned its rays upon the 
second traveller, who held in his hands a little leathern 
bag, attached to which was a strap so that it could b9 
filling across his shoulders. 

“ Why, that’s his despatch,” said Tom. “ Seize it this 
moment 1” 

Tho second traveller resisted, holding tightly to the 
etrnp. 

Rut Claude, with ready thought, drew his sword and 
severed it. 

Finding himself thus foiled, tlw stranger, with a sudden 
cry of rage, made a tiemendoua effort to release himself 
from Tom’s detaining grasp. 

Ldckily for him, it happened that our friend was not 
quite so vigilant as he should have been, his attention 
was being too much given to the proceedings of bis com- 
rades. 

Tho consequence was that tho effort was success- 
ful. 

No sooner, however, did be break from his hold, than 
Tom drew forth a pistol. 

“Hold!" he cried — “step fids moment, or I hro! 
Stop, I say f Tho consequences of refusal will be on 
your own head !” 

But the flying man paid no aT°rdi es to these words, 
and Tom, hastily levelling his pl®5, at the rapidly-re- 
treating figure, pulled tho trigger. 

There was a loud report, followed by a screaming ciy, 
tbcu all was still. 

If there had been any doubt as to tho identity of the 
wounded man. it would have been set at, rest by a glance 
at the leather bag Claudo bad obtained. 

On one side it was mounted with the royal arms in 
silver, and over the lock an the other side were tho same 
figures, only smaller. 

Our friends looked at each other in bewildered sur miss, 
as well they might, for so suddenly had all this occurred 
that they were seared v able to come to any conclusion ro- 
epeeting it. 

T hat the King's messenger bad boon shot down by tho 
second traveller, who had been waiting in ambush for 
him, seemed pretty evident, and that ha wa3 anxious to 
obtain possession of the leather bag was equally clear — 
that? in fact, constituted the motive for the crime. 

Whether the messenger was dead or only wounded 
sui triends at present knew not 


Hi? 


Asking for tho lar.ti ni, however. 'lorn King steooed 
down in the endeavour to ascertain. 

The roadway all around was dyed with 'flood, which 
poured at an alarming rate from two wounds in tho rr.es- 
senerer’s breast. 

Tom King turned up the messengci’s coat in such a 
manner as to cover them, and pressed his hand upon 
ic. 

Ey this moans the flow of blood was temporarily 
checked. 

‘'-Speak," ho said-: speak if you have tho power. 
The man who shot you down is baiiled, tho letter-bag is 
safe. Have you any request to make 

The man struggled painfully to speak. 

He fought wildly with his hands, plucking at his throat 
as though there was some obstruction there impeding 
speech. 

At last, in scarcely articulate accents, he pronounced the 
words : 

“ Newgate — Newgate — New ” 

Ho stopped. 

A gush of blood issued from his lips, and with a coa 
vulsiva shuddering of tho limbs ho foil back dead. 


CHAPTER DCCCLXXI. 

TIIE TtlllEE IIIGIIWAYJ1EN WITNESS ANOTHER STRANGE 
SIGHT ON THK1K WAY TO. LONDON 

When the first shock of horror and surprise was over, 
Tom King bout down over tho body of tho unfortunate 
messenger. 

His object was to ascertain whether life was yet ex- 
tinct. 

He hoped that there might bo some fluttering. 1 ? of 
existence that might be temporarily increased in strength. 

The man had said too little. 

It was necessary that many questions should be an- 
swered before the minds of the highwaymen could bo 
completely set at rest. 

One glance at the fallen jaw and the filmy eyes assured 
Tom that this hope was over. 

The immortal esscnco had for ever gone. 

“ He is dead, comrades,” he said, as he resumed an erebt 
position. “ This is a black piece of work, and as yeti 
can. sosKviy comprehend it.” 

f Nor I,” said Claude and Jack. 

There was a pause, for Tom wondered what should be 
the next step he should take. 

He asked tho opinion of his comrades upon it. 

“My friends,” he said, “ wliat are we to do next ? In 
what way shall wo act, aud what effect do you imagine 
this cecurrcneu may Lave upon our future plans?" 

“It will require time to think over these things,” said 
Claude, “ don’t you tiuuk so, Jack ?” 

“I do indeed, and if, Tom, you would be guided by mo, 
and——” 

“ What is it you advise ?” 

“ Why, that without further delay wo make tho best ol 
our way to the White Horse Inn, at tho rial: ” 

“ Never mind the risk.” 

“ Let us go — let us lay all tho facts before old Matthew, 
and let iw hear what he has to say respecting them.” 

“I can think of nothing better,” said Tom. “But aro 
we to leave this poor fellow here ?” 

“No; and yet I do not seo how wo can be of any 
benefit to aim.” 

“No, nor I either, only we may dratv I:in» on one side 
out of the way, so that he may escapo further injury f/.-.tm 
any chance passenger.” 

“ Yes, yes — by all means we w ill do tksi, and wo will 
fusion bis horse close by, leaving those who find him to 
piaco what construction they please upon tho whole 
naatter.'” 

This suggestion was promptly carried out. 

Despite .'the repugnance they could not help feeling ai 
Handling a dead body, the King’s messe.ngei was carefully 
raised aud placed in a leaning position against a little 
embankment at one side of the highway. 

His horse, which had stood perfectly still during tne 
whole of the time, they secured to tho low-lying 
of a tree, and so loft him. 

Just as they remounted their steeds and wore *V a 
turn cwry, Tom exclaimed : 
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“There’s one point winch i sfconid like to have set at 


rest.” 

“ What is that ?' 

“Why, to what extent my shot was effectual ! won- 
der where the assassin is, and who he can oe ?” 

“It is easy to ride back a little way,” said (.'tends ; 
“and, precious as time is, X think it will be worth onr 
while to do so.” 

“ So do I,” cried Tom. “ Follow ns#— -it will occupy 
scarcely a momeut.” 

They rode off along the highway in the directum the | 
assassin had taken until, having reached the where J 

they believed Tom’s bullet had struck him, they ; aused. 

They still retained the lantern, and by its aid they 
perceived upon the ground a few dark red spots ot blood. , 

Looking further, they saw that a hole had boon forced 
in the hedge, and to one of the sharp, prickly houghs a 
shred of clothing was adhering. 

This shred they took and carefully stowed away. 

Beyond was a large field. 

Thoy looked at eaeh other irresolutely. 

Tom found that his companions were evidently wail- 
ing for him to speak, and so he said : 

“ I fancy the rascal is only slightly hurt, aid by this time 
lie may have got to some place of shelter, where lie would, 
ten to one, remain and defy all our attempts at discovery. 
Unwillingly, then, I propose that we leave him to his 
fate.” 

“ And so do we.” 

“Then forward, for, believe mo, I am tuo full as 
anxious to roach Loudon as you possibly can be your- 
selves.” 

Again putting their horses to a sharp trot, they jour- 
neyed in the direction of the metropolis, exchanging but 
few words on the way. 

Tom waS wondering where horses could bo bestowed 
in safety. 

lie had some dim recollection that there was a stable in 
the neighbourhood of Clare Market, the occupier of 
which was in league with old Matthew. 

Vainly, however, did Tom try to remember any further 
particulars, and finally he was compelled to abandon the 
effort in despair. 

Yet in his own mind he decided that they should make 
their way to the White Ilorse by the back way. 

They would then be less likely to be observed by any 
of the officers. 

So deeply absorbed was Tom by hh reflections, tkst he 
paid ‘no attention whatever to anything around him. 

All at onco he was aroused by ejaculatious from his 
companions, who with one accord reined in their horses. 

“ What is it ?” he asked, following their example in- 
stinctively — “what’s amiss?” 

“Look there!” said Claude, pointing with his whip. 
“ Is it possible you did not notieo it ? ” 

Tom glanced quiekly in the direction indicated, and 
then ceased to be surprised at his companions’ astouish- 
ineut. 

They had now arrived within viow of that ill-omened 
spot Tyburn. 

In journeying to London they could not avoid passing 
by it. 

Generally their gaze was half-averted as they passed 
by, and indeed on most occasions the darkness was so in- 
tense that it wa3 more by imagination than actual vision 
that they saw the dismal-looking blackened beams. 

But now Tyburn Tree presented a very different ap- 
pearance. 

It was lighted up by the fieree red glow of a firo, (be 
light of which shone with picturesque and rembrandt- 
like effect upon the ancient timber. 

The tree was cleared — that is to szy, cone «| its hor- 
rible fruit was dependent from it. 

For soino time Tom and his companions remained quite 
still gazing upon this strange spectacle. 

“What does it mean?” asked Tom King at itiit, vu A 
subdued voice. “ How strange !” 

“ Verv,” responded Claude ; “ but I am aa much >n the 
dark as you are." 

*■ So am I,” added Bixtcen-String Jack, ‘but let us 
u»«op a little closer, and then, in all probability, we 
•hail ascertain." 

Snout a dissentient word this suggestion was acted 


Allowing their horses to proceed at a walk oniy, 
highwaymen gradually drew closer and closer to tna 
ghastly spot. 

At length they reached a point from which a distinct 
and perfect view could lie obtained, and then they at once 
met with the solution to what had looked a short time 
before, so incomprehensible. 

Encamped, round Tyburn Troe was a strong detach- 
ment of soldiers, and for their own comfort they had 
kindled two or three blazing fires. 

The. effect indeed was pleasant to behold, for the fire- 
light flickered prettily upon the polishud accoutrements 
of the soldiers. 

Their arms were all piled, and the men stood about in 
clusters here and there quite at their ease. 

Outside could be percoivod the dark forms of many 
other persons, in all perhaps two hundred. 

“ It’s clear enough now,” said Tom King, as he set his 
horse in motion, “ Tom Davis’s information was correct. 
To-morrow is appointed for Dick’e execution, and these 
preparations are being mado for it.” 

“ Yes, no doubt.” 

“ And,” continued Tom, “ the authorities have evidently 
made up their minds that the law shall take effect. T hose 
soldiers have been sent in anticipation of the gathering 
of a large crowd between now and morning. Whenever 
it becomes necessary they will form au impregnable 
square around Tyburn Tree, and so keep the mob from 
pressing too closely upon it.” 

‘•Yes, yes — that’s it. Come on — we’ve seen enough.” 

“ Wo have," said Sixteen-Striug Jack ; “ but if I live, 
the authorities shall be baulked, even though it be at the 
last moment, and in s pi to of all these extra precautions 
that they have taken.” 

“ So say I,” eried Claude, heartily, “ and yet that eight 
yon ler shows that they aro terribly in earnest. It won’t 
be a trifle that will stop them.” 

“ True,” said Tom King. “ But forward now, and let us 
waste no more breath ia conversation. I have already 
decided where to go and what to do, so follow mo and all 
will be well in that respect.’' 

His two companions complied without another syllable 

Biding direct into Lincoln's Inn Fields, then a very 
lonely, unfrequented place after nightfall, he turned to 
the right, and the highwaymeu soon found themselves in 
the midst of tbo narrow insalubrious streets in that 
locality. 

In Vtre Street, at the corner of a -narrow turning, 
stood a large public-liou.se, aud, upon reaching it, Tom 
saw at a glance that there was accommodation tor horses. 

Turning up this narrow street, he quiekly paused id 
front of some largo gates, which wero closed. 

A ring at the bell brought the ostler forward. 

Tom spoko in quick, authoritative tones. 

“ Here — be quick,” lie cried, “ take eliargo of these 
three horses. We shall be back soou — perhaps in half hd 
hour, or it may be less or moro ; blit have the horses 
ready, and it will be something in your pocket." 

Without waiting for any reply to these orders, the 
highwaymen all alighted from their steeds, and strode oil 
in the direction of Drury Lane. 

The ostler wa.3 quite surprised at the whole transaction, 
or rather at tho suddenness of it. 

| But grumbling something or other, unintelligible to 
| anyone but himself, he took hold of the horses by their 
bridles and led them through tho gateway. 

All three of our friends looked after their steeds wist- 
fully. 

Great indeed would havo been their satisfaction could 
they have seen them safely housed, and known jusx 
where to find them. 

The attempt at this, however, might prove au additional 
source of danger. 

The ostler, or some other person, might sue aud re-cog- 
niso them. 

Tho distance to White Horse Yard was now insig- 
nificant— a few hundred yards brought the highwaymen 
to the extremity of it. 

On their way, without appearing to au »o. they kept a 
vigilant look-out, but saw nothing whatever of a charactci 
to excite their suspicions. 

Pausing at tho littlo door in the wall that has been sta 
often mentioned, Tom pressed upon the secret eptiog, 
and waited with anxiety for the result. 
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Scarcely a moment elapsed before they heard the sound 
of a footstep. 

The door was cantionsly opened a little way, and old 
Matthew s form appeared. 

LTu recognised our friends at a glance. 

“Come in,” ho said. “ Quick— quick ! The sooner 
tne better, or you may be seen ! I have boon watching 
lor you for hours and hours. Como in !” 

Wondering why he had b en waiting, for they were 
not conscious of having made any appointment, and 
besides, never dreaming of repairing to the White Horse 
by daylight, the highwaymen obeyed him by stepping as 
rapidly at they could across the threshold. 

“ Why, Matthew,” thev asked, “ what is it ?” 

“Don’t speak now. This way. One more minute and 
wo shall be in comfort ; not that there will lie any time for 
talk; youmustomploy the next few hours in earnest action ” 
179 . — Black Bes3. ' • 
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“ We are quite ready, Matthew,” was the reply. '• Ih t 
first of all, there is an important matter which must ba 
discussed by all of us, and to which I trust you will give 
your best attention, in order that you may advise us how 
to proceed.” 

*' You may depend upon that,” replied old Matthew, in 
a tone of seriousness that was indeed unusual with him. 
” There — there, now we are all right, and need fear nc 
interruption. Say on. I am burning with curiosity to 
know what it is you wish to impart.” 


CHAPTER DCCCLXXII. 

TOM KING ANNOUNCES HIS INFLEXIBLE DETERM ISTATI fct 
TO HIS COMRADES AND OLD MATTHEW. 

While this brief conversation was going on. old Malthe* 
hurried his three visiters across the yard and into fctstf 
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littie private room behind iho bar whore he had so often 
held conferences with the highurymon, and where, as we 
know, ho had such an elaborate pieee of mechanism to 
warn him of the entrance of any police officers o'* sus- 
picious person into the house 

“ Speak low,” ho said, as the highwaymen seated them- 
selves around tho fire, which they were glad to do for 
tho night was chilly— “ not a soul knows cf your arrival. 

I firmly believe, ana, if you are onl5 ordinarily carsmk? we 
shall settle evetythiug with comfort " 

“ But, first of all,” said Torn, “ satisfy mo on a point 
■which puzzles me completely.” • ; 

“ Well, what is it ?” 

“ Why, you said you had been waiting for ns — what 
made vea expect we should arrive ? Tho resolution was 
only made, I might say, at the lasv moment.” 

“Why,” said "old Matthew, u simply because Dick has 
sent here several times to-day to know whether there was 
any intelligence for him or not. Of course there was none, 
wul that male mo in momentary expectation of some of 
you." 

,“ Tuan he is still In Newgate ?” 

“ If es, he was loss than an hour ago, and I daresay is 
now ; and, speaking candidly, there 1 think he is likely 
to remain, unless you can contrive to get him out by main 
force or stratagem.” ■ « 

“ Has there been any communication from tho King ?” 

“ None that I have heard of.” 

“Then Davis’s forebodings are only too true. But 
stay, it will save time if I begin at the beginning end tell 
you all.” ■ 

Old Matthew nodded, as though ho fully believed 
this. 

Accordingly, Tom commenced relating to Dick’s old 
friend all those events with which the reader has already j 
been made acquainted. 

There is no necessity for repeating his brief summary 
of them. 

To tho account of the assassination old Matthew 
listened with the keenest, interest, and asking 2nany ques- 
tions with the view of eliciting every detail. 

“ Now you know all,” said Tom, in conclusion, “ and, 
such being the case, think the whole over and give us 
your advice.” 

• I will. But hush ! — wait an instant.” 
ill this time old Matthew’s eyes had been directed to 
one particular part of the wall, tho spot indeed that was 
occupied by the supposititious clock. 

is usual, tho clock showed the hour of six, hut just as 
Matthew jspoke, the hand dropped to the quarter past. 

. The highwaymen had all been made familiar with this 
piece of mechanism, and they gazed upon it with mingled 
interest and admiration. 

“ J ust keep quiet,” said old Matthew. “ There’s some 
one standing at the bar to drink — 1 wonder who it is ? 
Ah ! , look there.” 

The hand dropped to the half hour. _ 

An anxious look settled upon aft their countenances. 

“ Something suspicious,” said old Matthew. “This is 
what I feared— I was afraid the coming and going of that 
jailer so frequently would bo noticed. Depend upon it, 
some police officer has seen him, and now they are again 
on the alert. We may have ■ some trouble — not that it 
would matter on any other night than tho present, fori 
could baffle them easily ; hut now every moment is 
precious indeed.” 

So'the highwaymen felt, and they remained with their 
eyes fixed upon the dial-plate with an intensity that can 
scarcely be imagined. 

Suddenly there was a simultaneous cry of relief. 

The long hand flew back to its original position, &nd 
the clock again showed the hour of six. 

“All right so far,” said I&itlhew, settling him sen 1 more 
comfortably in his chair. “ A false alarm, I suppose — 
nothing more.’’ g . < F 

“ But is tho danger over, -hink you ?” - 

"‘For tho present, I can answer most certainly in the 
affirmative, and should anything fresh arise, fear net that 
we should receive timely intimation of it.” 

. With this assurance, the highwaymen wero satisfied, 
and now they remained waiting, with no small amount of 
anxiety, foi old Matthew to communicate Lis views upon 
tins subject laid before him. 

Before he suoke, he took hold of the letter-bag, which. 


we need scarcely say, had been carefully taken care of bj 
the high way moD. 

Ho turned it over and over several times, looking long- 
ingly at the lock, and making one or two feeble attempts 
to open it. “ Zi " > - 

“ If 1 could only peep insido," he said, “then' our 
doubts would be at rest — we should know just what to 
do. The royal arms are on it. There’s a letter inside 
evidently from the King to the Governor of Newgate , 
the question is, does it concern the captain? Is it tne 
order for his release ?” 

Old Matthew twisted the letter-bag over and over again. 
“That’s just the question,” said Tom King, leaning 
forward in his 'earnestness. “ I wish with all my heart 
that we could ascertain that.” 

“It is impossible, I fear,” returned Matthew. “To 
open this bag would be, in my opinion, in tho ; highest 
degree dangerous ; the Governor would know then that 
something was amiss.” 

“But what baffles me,” said Claude Duval, “ is the 
assassination of the messenger. By whom could that 
have been perpetrated, and what was the object ? Cen aiuly 
wc know so far «as this, that it was intended to prevent ‘be 
delivery of the letter-bag.” .,.v v \ -f * 

“ That, I fear, will remain an unexplained mystery 
we may conjecture something upon it, and yet be all the 
time far from the truth. l ue principal thing ti me 
appears to be what shall we do with the letter-bag ?” 

• And to mo also,” said Tom King, if Let U3 fix our 
attention upon that.” S . f jjj •; -v 

There was a long pause. 

It was broken by old Matthew. 

“As it is unwise, if not impossible, to open this bag and 
glean tho nature of its contents, the question is, shall w e 
deliver it at the prison and wait a short time and ascertain 
the effect produced by it ? . If none at all, why, then we 
must make up our minds to some desperate proceed- 
ing.” . - 

*• It seems so,” answered Tom. v But I confess my own 
uneasiness increases rather than abates. • In such a ease 
the only thing that wo could do would be to attempt a 
rescue at Tyburn, and I sadly fear that, however well that 
might bo organised, it would fail; the authorities have 
been served that trick once, and what wo saw to-night 
proves clearly that they will he prepared at all points for 
resistance.” “ r 

An ominous silence followed this speech, from which it 
might be inferred that its truth could not bo disputed by 
anyone present. ' r 

Again their attention was distracted by the dial- 
plate. |b ( l -i 

The hand fell rapidly -to the quarter, and from tho 
quarter to the half-hour, as before. 

“ Confound it !” said old Matthew, angrily. “There’s 
some one lurking about, I am quite sure of it. However, 
keep still, there’s no cause for immediate apprehension ; 
perhaps the danger will pass away as before.” 

Had he expressed a wish to this effect its fulfilment 
would Lave been immediate, for even while lie spoke the 
clock signalled “ all well.” 

“It is best to ho over cautious,” ho said. “Ihavo 
given strict injunctions. Better a thousand false alarms 
than to be kept a moment too late.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Tom — “taoct certainly!” And 
while lie spoke he rose to his feet. 

There w is an air of determination about him winch .. 
all immediately noticed, and long before ho spoke they 
knew that ho tad formed a settled resolution. , ' 

•• My mind is made up,” he said— “firmly made up. 
Tnat letter-bag shall he delivered, and we will run the 
risk for an hour, or two of the effect it produces. Give it 
here, Matthew, I will take it myself.” 

“ You take it ?’’ ejaculated Matthew. “Kuusemo— you 
srJ raxd ! 1 will never suffer sueh a tiling !” 

* i mu in earnest,” said Toni, “and nothing in the 

\vc3 Id shall cause mo to change my decision. Give it i.o 
me; I shall not be coutent until T knew for certain that 
it is delivered safely. And how can X be so well 
assured of that as I shall be ii I place it in Iho Governor's 
hands myself ?” ! ^ 2 

“But It is outrageous — impossible !” cried old Matthew, 
excitedly. “ Even if this bag contains the mesuago we so 
earnestly wish for, you will only be thrusting your own 
neck into the nbo'so.'h ,_'v L,* -fj ■ 
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** Ho matter,” said Tom, it possible moro firmly than 
Wore- no matter, my mind is mad.enp! I will go! 
Yes, I would not shrink even though J felt certain that 
my instant death followed tin delivery of the hag. Now 
yon know my determinate , and words and entreaties 
will be alike powerless to ( .n me from it.” 

A dead silence followed! no utterance of those words, 
ind old Matthew suffered Tom King to take the lettoi- 
bag from his bands, not making a further show of re- 
jistanee. 

“ This should be done alone,” Tom wentoa; “and if 
[ air successful, you will shortly be awaro of it.” 

At this juncture, however, Claude and Jack warmly 
iatorposed. 

“No, no, Tom,” they said; “we are willing to gi«,e in 
to you to almost any extent, but we cannot allow you to 
have thing3 entirely your own way. No, no; not by 
any means. We have heard your decision; now hear 
ours. If you persevere in your intention, we will accom- 
pany you on this tlio most perilous and rash adventure 
wo have yet undertaken.” 

“Bo it so, then,” said Tom, and they could tell by his 
manner that ho felt a secret pleasure at this manifesta- 
tion of devotion — “ be it so. I would allow no opposi- 
tion myself, therefore I will offer nono to yon.” 

“Then it’s settled,” said Claude and .lack. “Now, 
Matthew, ono glass, and wo start. That will just allow 
us the opportunity to seo that our weapons are in perfect 
order, for we may havo to use them ere long.” 

“No remonstrances,” broke in Tom King, sternly, 
fancying that Matthew was about to put in a protest — 
“no remonstrances. Wo will be deaf to all.” 

“ I am sorry you are so headstrong,” said Matthew, 
placing a glass before each — “ very sorry ; because, if I 
could only get you to seo it, there would be very much 
more prudence and safety in my delivering this letter- 
bag than in your taking it, and I trust that the suggestion 
as I now make it will be acted upon.’’ 

“No, no, Matthew,” said Tom King, “I must posi- 
tively refuse you. I am Dick Turpin’s best and nearest 
friend. Wo have been many a lime in the utmost 
danger, and the ono has never hesitated' to sacriiico him- 
self for the other. Dick’s life i3 now at stake — literally, 
it is trembling in the balance. On such an occasion, 
then, I will yield tho right of aiding him to no man, not 
even, Matthew, to you.” 

CHAPTER DCCCLXXIII. 

GIVES A LONG, BUT NECESSARY, EXPLANATION RESPECTING 
THE ASSASSINATION OF THE KING’S MESSENGER. 

In order not to leave any mystery unsolved, it may, per- 
haps, be as well in this place to interrupt the thread of 
tho narrative, for a moment, to explain why, and by 
whom, tho King’s messenger had been assassinated. 

It was not until afterwards, however, that the facts 
came to the knowledge of the highwaymen. 

But still, it will bo seen, their relation now will servo 
to make all perfectly clear. 

The reader will remember Lord Spindelow, o.nd with 
reference to whom it must be mentioned that he occupied 
a prominent position at court, and was indeed high in 
favour with the King. 

Yet ho wa3 not satisfied : and bearing by chance of 
the existence of tho mysterious letter, he, bv a clever 
stratagem, gained possession of it, and then found him- 
self in a position to exercise unlimited power, net only 
over tho mysterious lady, but over the King himself. 

It must bo understood, though, that while ho Held un- 
lawful possession of this letter, no opportunity arose for 
him to make use of it. 

Willis was ono of tho King’s porsonrl attendants, and, 
by various means, Lord Spindelow had won him over 
entirely to his interests, employing him generally to act 
as spy upon his royal rnsEter. 

On tl*-’ 1 evening that Tom King bad his strange inter- 
view with royalty, Will* applied his ear to the keyhole 
of tlie conservatory doov, and managed to glean some- 
thing of tho matters that were discussed between them. 

Lurd Spindelow was at the time absent from the castle, 
but on Lis return on tho following day, ho was at oueo 
made acquainted with everything. 

ia Loudon Lis lordship had learned with unfeigned 


delight that Dick Turpin was at last a prisoner in New- 
gate, and that ho would inevitably perish at Tyburn. 

It may ho guessed how revengeful and bitter would be 
his. feelings towards him ; and,. indeed, it was with dilli- 
culty that ho could restrain himself from paying a visit 
to Newgate, in order to exult over him. 

No sooner did ho hear that the King had promised to 
liberate Dick Turpin than he was frantic with rage. 

But, in such a position, what was ho to do to help him- 
self ? 

Dark thougnts quickly rose In his mind, especially 
when ho learned that a messenger bad already been 
despatched. 

lie did not hesitate then to form a bloodthirsty resolu- 
tion. 

Obtaining a fleet horse, he started off in pursuit of 
the messenger; but owing to the latter having paused ?t 
a small inn lying a little way off the road— where, in fact, 
there was a pretty daughter to whom ho paid his atten- 
tions at every opportunity — Lord Spindelow missed him, 
and did not discover tho fact until, at a hard gallop; ho 
performed nearly tho whole of the journey to Loudon. 

Then he reined up and looked about him with tho in- 
tention of riding back slow iy in order to meet tho man 
he wanted. 

His calculation was that if he could assassinate ibis 
man, destroy the letter, and hide all traces of his crime, 
Dick Turpin’s execution would take place before there 
would be time to communicate again with the King. 

Then, tvs for the discovery of tho murder, he hoped to 
avoid all the consequences resulting from the same. 

This, then, gives us the necessary clue. 

V/ o havo seen how the unfortunate messenger fell into 
the ambuscade laid for Lim, and how 7 the bullet which 
Lord Spindelow despatched upon its deadly 7 errand dal its 
work. 

When Tom fired, the bullet from his pistol struck bis 
lordship near tho shoulder, inflicting a painful and dan- 
gerous-looking wound. But awaro of the consequences 
that would follow his discovery and recognition, ho felt 
himself moved to double strength to make the effort to 
escape, and so he forced his way through the hedge, and 
staggered rather than walked across a field. 

Here ho came to another hedge, thruugk which l.o 
made his way with still more difficulty. 

Then another field, and afterwards he perceived a light 
gleaming in the darkness. 

Doubting not that it proceeded from the window of 
some cottage, he struggled painfully on in the hopo of 
reaching it at every step. 

He felt, however, that his strength was rapidly leaving 
him. 

Finding this to be the case, oaths and curses of tho 
most horrible description issued from his lips. 

What angered him moro than all wag the knowledgo 
that, after having committed the crime of murder, he had 
been foiled at last. 

His eyes grew dizzy, and it was with difficulty ho 
made out the objects by which lie was surrounded. 

Suddenly "he stumbled, and tho shock this gave him 
seemed to revive him a little. 

Greatly’ to his surprise, he found that ho had reached 
the rude palisading with which the garden of the. cot- 
tage was surrounded. 

Ho could see tho humblo little habitation plainly 
enough now, and, still holding by the palisades, cicpt on 
slowly in tho hope of finding tho 

He*was successful. 

Pushing it open, and leaving a trail of blood behind 
him do he went, he staggered up to the door. 

He tried to knock, but his strength failed him, and ha 
fell with a dull, lumbering sound against the panel, 

A faint scream came from the interior of the cottage. 

Then the dooi was uuuoltcd. 

No sooner was the fastening removed than the vcvgel 
of Lord. pmdelow’s body lorced the door open with 
great violence, and ho fell heavily upon the threshold. 

The greatest consternation was created in the t a~e 
by tho occurrence of this event 

Eut when their first alarm was over, tho inmates 
turned their attention to the wouuded stranger. 

Gently they raised him and carried him towards the fi> 

They saw »nat blood was pouring from the wound, sua 
tried in vain to check it. 
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They called upon him, and entreated him to speak, dis- 
closing his name and place of abode. 

Bat his lordship’d tongue was silenced forever; he 
could only move his lips in vain attempts at articula- 
tion. 

By the shape of his lips, however, the people fancied 
that he asked for water, and so a small quantity was 
brought and placed to his lips. 

He drank it eagerly, and no sooner had he dono so than, 
as is frequently the case under .such circumstances, he 
crew a deep breath and expired. 

It was terrible and strange to think he should be tr/er- 
taken by a retribution of this kind. 

Ho had perished as nearly as possible as the man had 
perished be had so cowardly assassinated. 

Tho poor inhabitants of the cottage were not a tiWe 
alarmed at such an incident as this. 

For aught they knew, they might bo regarded with 
suspicion, and have 6ome difficulty in clearing them- 
selves. 

Searching in the pockets of the deceased, they found 
papers which disclosed his name, and title, and all the in- 
formation they required. 

Tho knowledge that he was a nobleman only increased 
their terror, for they know there would be a great outcry 
respecting bis death. 

Tho particulars of the tragedy in the high-road, how- 
ever, never came to their ears. 

Lord Spindelow’s relatives were communicated with, 
and the body removed. 

Then it was that Willis, finding himself freed from his 
hard taskmaster, confessed all to the King. 

Oould the unscrupulous uobleman have succeeded in 
his design of intercepting tho messenger’s letter-bag, there 
is no doubt that Hick Turpin would have perished, fur 
the King, having despatched the letter, would probably 
have thought no more upon the subject. 

Wo have yet to describe how the letter-bag was de- 
livered, and the effects produced by it. 

As will bo seen, it was tho means of bringing upon 
the highwaymen no small amount of danger. 

Not to anticipate, however, wo will go back to the 
White Horse, and relate what followed Tom King’s de- 
claration as to his iutentions regarding his com- 
rade. 

Having spoken as he did with great firmness and 
dignity, he glanced around upon the friends who stood 
near him, as if daring them to raise a word by way of 
objection. 

Perhaps they felt this. At any rate, a silence of some 
moments ensued, which was at last broken by old 
Matthew himself. 


CHAPTER DCCCLXXIV. 

THE HIGHWAYMEN DELAY T11EIR DEPARTURE FROM THE 
WHITE HORSE UNTIL TOO LATE. 

“ Well, Tom,” ho said, “ a wilful man must have his 
own way, and so I suppose you will. As to duty or right, 
I say nothing at all, my only wish being to propose that 
which is most likely to secure the safety of all.” 

“ I know that, Matthew- But I am so firmly bent upon 
this enterprise, and I am so fully possessed with the 
value of this leather bag that I cannot think ot allowing it 
to be delivered by any other hand than my own.” 

“ Well, then,” said Matthew, “since that is tho case, I 
can only wish you good luck. Let me recommend you to 
start at once, for the sooner Did: is out tho better.” 

“ Decidedly. Come, comrades, are you ready?" '•? 

“ Wc are, quite.” 

“This way, then,” said Matthew — “this way 

While he spoke, a faint clicking sound was heard 

He started, and looked towards the clock. 

The finger then stood at the quarter past, and just as 
he was raising his finger it described a complete semi- 
circle, stopping at a quarter to seven. 

“There is danger — immediate danger, -• he sail, in a 
tone iff vexation. feCcnfound it! What' a pity it is we 
have wa-tt- 1 so much lime in discussion ! But for that, 
vuu might, have | Carted ten minutes ago, and there would 
Lave been no tiouble at all.” 

“But we must make tho best of it.” 

*' L knew that. This way- -this way. I wish I could 


stop to give you somo instructions, but 1 can’t. You must 
just be content to remain hero.” 

With that rapidity which always characterised hia 
movements whenever danger was pressing, old Matthew 
hsid crossed tho parlour towards tho fireplace. 

Than, very much to tho surpriso of the highwaymen, 
who wondered what he was going to do. he seized" hold 
af one end of the chimney-piece, and pueAed with all hia 
might. 

A most singular result followed. 

Tho whole of tho fireplace, fire and all, came out 
bodily, turning on hinges fixed at the 1 opposite side of 
the chimney-piece to that at which Matthew was pulling. 
The effect, indeed, was just the same as if the whole of 
the fireplace had been a door. 

A dark, uncomfortable-looking cavity could bo 6COO 
behind. 

The highwaymen hung back a little. 

'* In there,” said old Matthew — “ in there — it is your 
only chance — and remain until I come to you again.” 

“But ” began Tom. 

“ No remonstrances— in with you! ITtirk! Can’t you 
hoar them now ?” 

Footsteps indeed could be plainly heard, mingled ivith 
voices. 

Matthew thrust tho highwaymen almost into tho 
hiding-place, then, with one quick movement, restored 
the fireplace to its original condition. 

It was done instantaneously, and no trace whatever 
was left to 6how that it had ever been disturbed. 

Surely, if any hiding-place would escape the acuteness 
of the officers, that would. 

All this, that has taken so many words to describe, 
actually took placo in a briefer period of time thau would 
perhaps be imagined ; in fact, before anyone at a moderate 
speed could have oouutud twenty, tho "highwaymen were 
securely hidden. 

Old Matthew, not losing his presence of mind in the 
least, nor becoming flurried, turned round to tho table 
and picked up the glasses that bad just been used. 

He was in the act of doing this when the door of tho 
parlour was dashed violently open, and several police 
officers appeared. 

From the way in which they glanced around the room, 
and the disappointed look which settled upon their coun- 
tenances, it was evident that they tully expected to find 
somo one else there than the landlord. 

Old Matthew affected to be taken completely by sur- 
prise. 

He let one of the glasses slip from his fingers, and it 
fell to the floor with a crash. 

Then, stepping back, ho ejaculated : 

“ Goodness gracious, men, how you startled me, to be 
sure ! I never expected such a thing. Why, what on 
earth is the matter?” 

“Matter?” said the officer in command. “We know 
you are up to your old tricks again ; but mark me, old 
fellow — you have been successful for a long time, but you 
will be caught at last.” 

“ Not by you, though,” said Matthew, calmly. 

“ I don’t know that,” said the officer. “ At any rate, I 
command you, upon pain of immediate arrest, to remain 
where you are. Sit dowu in the chair, and don’t leave it.” 

“But what for?” aoked old Matthew. “Why should 
you take these proceedings against me ?” 

“ Simply because we intend to search this house.’’ 

“What, again?” 

11 Yes, again. It is only by repeotcdly doing it that wa 
can hope to succeed at last, and 1 want you there, and I 
want to keep my eyes upon you, so that you do nothing 
towards hiding anybody.” 

“And who should I hide ?” 

“ Oh, you know best how to answer that question . but 
on one point I am quite confident.” 

“ May I inquire what that is ?” 

“ Yes, certainly you may.” 

“Well, then, what is it?” 

l ' W hy, I know, by my own observation, that you have 
been in continual communication with Dick Turpin in 
Newgate. Don’t deny it. because, if you do, it will bo 
equivalent to calling mo a liar. Now, I want to know 
what tho communication was about.” 

Old Matthew shook bis head slowly bach tv at is suid 

forwards. 



tee knight cp nra road. 


“ What do you mean by that ?” I 

“ Why, you see,” said Matthew, “ you have placed me in ' 
a very awkward position.” 

“ Indeed !— how ?’’ 

Why, by not permitting me to deny it," 

“Would you hare the audacity?" 

44 Yes, certainly I would, and I assure you *nat you 
must have been deceived in some way —how, I can * pro- 
tend to tell. But why do you think I should Lave & ’_.y 
communication with the prisoner ?” 

“ Oh, it’s all very fine, Matthew ; but I’ve hea\d your 
character over and over again, and mark me this — you 
will have to bo ten times more careful and clever tnan 
ever you have been to escape us. Let us once catch you, 
<nd see if wo are not down on you.” 

“ I don’t doubt it," said Matthew ; “ but I take all cucn 
threats with composure — 1 am not at all afraid.” 

“ Well, confound your impudence I” said the officer. 
'* One would think, to hear you speak, that you wero a 
much-injured man, and never credit that this house is 
known throughout London as being one of the chief 
resorts of all members of the ‘Family,’ and especially 
the flash ones." 

“ I Lave enemies," said Matthew, with .a sigh — “ men 
who will say anything against mo. Will you allow mo 
to ask you ono question ?" 

“ Oli yes, by all means.” 

“Well, then, have you or any other officer ever found 
anything to warrant your suspicious when making a 
search in my house ?’’ 

“ Yes, plenty to make us suspicious,” was the answer ; 
“ but, luckily for you, wo have not becu able to get at the 
proofs.” 

“Ob, that’s the waj with you," said Matthew. “But 
just tell me what you expect to find.’’ 

“Well, then, I don’t mind if I do. We expect to find 
some of Dick Turpin’s comrades here, and if they are 
beneath this roof- -as we firmly believe them to be — we 
will have them.” 

“ And why do you imagine such an unlikely thing as 
that ?”^aid Matthew. 

“Unlikely? What other conclusion could wo come to 
upon finding that a turnkey was running backwards and 
forwards between here and Newgate all the time ? You, 
I daresay, have not had a direct communication with the 
prisoner, but, then, does it not point to the fact that 
there is some one in this house, interested in his fate, 
who has ?” 

Old Matthew regarded the officer with admiration. 

Them drawing a long breath and shaking his head, ho 
said, emphatically : 

“ Oh ! it’s a pity — a great pity.” 

“What's a pity?” 

“ Why, that men should mistake their vocations. Now, 
what a mistake you must have made in becoming a police 
officer.” 

1 Bah ! nonsense I' 

“I stick to it,” said Matthew; “just think what a 
lawyer you would have made if you ha' 1 only given your 
attention to it ; I never heard anybody speak so much 
like one in my life, never — never.” 

The officer hardly knew whether to feel flattered or 
offended at these remarks. 

Accordingly he passed them over without notice. 

“To the poiut, Matthew.” no said. “Yon are very 
likely enrprised that 1 should oe remaining nere like 
this talking to you so quietly ; but just let me alarm 
you a little.” 

“Alarm me ?’’ repeated Matthew, with a start. 

“ Yes ; while I am here keeping such good n atch on 
all your movements, a lot of my_ men are round the 
building, some more are searching tlio cellars, somo 
more are searching tho rooms upstairs, and others are 
on the roof.” 

“ Of course you have a warrant r” 

“ Oh yes, I have a warrant ; don’t think I should put 
myself in the power of sueh a dangerous customer as 
you are. No, no — 1 know bettor than that.” 

“Well,” said Matthew, “ I hope the search will soon 
be over, and that you will leavo me in peace.” 

“The search will soon be over,” said the officer — 

, that is, if we find those we are in search of, and in the 
event of so doing, why, off you go along with ns, and 
your business may fake care of itself as best it may.” 




Matthew smiled. 

“I am content” he said — “quite content. And e-> I 
am to sit this cLair during your good will and jisa- 
sure ?" 

“Yes.” 

t: 0’n, it might be worse — much worse; perhaps you 
don’t object to my drawing a little nearer to the fire ?” 

“Oh no.” fv 

'‘Well, that’s a comfort; I am just going to finish my 
glass ; perhaps you would all like a drop of something ?” 

Tho officers behind their chief in a moment looked as 
though they should very much, 

. “Well,” said the ono in command, sticking his chin, 
“ just a little perhaps wouldn’t bo amiss.” 

“Very likely,” said Matthew, changing his tono and 
speaking with resolution ; “ but I’ll tell you what it is, 
Mr. Officers, I’ll see you all jolly well d — d before you 
have a drop of anything that's in my house, except, mind 
you, when you succeed in capturing those you speak of, 
and then, why you shall bo welcome to the best there is 
ta the cellar, and to as much of it as you can drink.” 

“Yes, we know that,” said the officer, pretending not 
to look disappointed; “you wouldn't be able to help your- 
self then, old fellow ; we should have it all our own way 
— not that I wanted a drop, and I’m sure not one of my 
men does. But you will do yourself no good, so maik that. 
If ever I can once catch you, you shall pay dearly for 
it.” 

. “ Ah, I shouldn’t wonder,” said old Matthew, sipping 
his brandy-and-water with an air of satisfaction that 
was aggravating indeed to the officers, and especially 
when ho smacked his lips as if to say “that’s good.” 
“ They are a long while upstairs,” he added ; “ perhaps 
they may bo longer, so if you havo no objections, gentle- 
men, I will have a quiet smoke and sootho my nerves.” 


CHAPTER DCCCLXXY. 

THE POLICE OFFICER AND OLD MATTHEW HAVE EiTliEX, 
A STRANGE CONVERSATION WITH EACH OTHER. 

With the greatest possible composure, old Matthew filled 
his pipe, lighted it, and leaned back in his chair with the 
air of a man who was bent upon enjoying himself. 

The police officers evidently looked upon his coolness 
with great misgivings. 

“ Surely,” they thought, “ if he has anyone concealed 
upon the premises he could not remain so indifferent as ho 
appeared to be.” 

Had they not known old Matthew so well as they did, 
they would have been still more of this opinion. 

But they were well aware that he was as cunuiug as a 
fox, and quite capable of acting in this manner on pur- 
pose to throw them off their guard. 

The fact was, Matthew felt quite secure in tho excel- 
lence of the hiding-place he had last devised. 

He was perfectly certain that no one had the remotest 
idea of its existence except himself and those who were 
at Jhat moment concealed. 

Every now and then a lumbering- sound would bo 
heard above, followed by one below. 

On such occasions Matthew would just glance up and 
down, but no more. 

“ You seem to take it d — d easy !” said tho chief officer 
at length, for he was getting enraged. 

So long a time nad elapsed sit>co his men begun to 
search, that he began to be terribly afraid that the 
chances of their finding anybody now were small in- 
deed. No one’s disappointmenteould be greater than his. 

He had observed the friendly jailer going backwards 
and forwards, as he said, and had not unreasonably 
jumped to the conclusion that the reason was some of 
Dick Turpin’s comrades were concealed at the White 
Horse. 

Under this impression, lie had succeeded in persuad- 
ing his superiors to allow him to have the uso of about 
twenty men to make a thorough search. 

His request was granted with great reluctance, for the 
authorities were most anxious to keep the prisoner they 
had already secured, and to that end nearly the whole 
available force was occupied in watching Newgate ; and 
the Governor had by no means exaggerated when ho 
described how impossible it was for any living thing to 
leave the piisop uuseeq. 



BLACK BESS ; OR, 


Ai ba&th the trampling of many foot could bo. heard wrong. Our reason is that we wish above all things 
upoN the irtailcase. f jj « '• | to secure those offenders, and we don’t think wo can do 

KatfcSew looked up, and so did the officer. it without your aid — that’s the reason, for our continual 

Directly afterwards a knock was given at tfco doer of failures have got us into such sad disgrace, that nothing 
the parlour, and several more police officers entere i. but this cgptucb can put ua right. I wish with all my 

>Woll, Jenkins,” cried the chief, gruflly, ' 'what is it — heart that Dick Turpin was at liberty, so that we could 


what’s the result ?” 

“lleg pardon, sir,” said .Tonkins, touching Lis bat ro- 
speatfudy, “but I give you raj word that wi have 
searched every squaro is, eh upstair^ and can’t Lind no 
traces of nobody.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 


have the chanea of capturing him. I wonder what 
business a lot of gentlemen had to interfere, and so 
take tho credit out of our hands V 
“Seven hundred and fifty pounds?” repeated Matthew, 
musingly. “ That’s a largo sum.” - 

“Yes, a very large stun,” said tho office'., with glitter- 


“ Quito sure. There is aei a corner in which & cat tug eyes, and speaking with some excitement — “ such a 


could have crept which we havo not rigidly examined. 
“ Have you left anyone up ?” 


sum as you don’t often handle, I’ll warrant. It would 
bo more than tbo amount of a year's profits, if yon did 


“Kb, sir— I .began at the top and cleared the way be- ever so good a trade, and ho very much ur.uro titan you 
o me.” could hope to got from tho highwaymen for dt fending 

Before the officer hau timo to make any further re- them, besides tho risk you run of your own liberty.” 


mark, those who had been searching in the cellars nlso 
appeared, and they bronght with them tho same tale. 
Then the chief, looking towards old Matthew, said : 
“You hear?” 

“I do hoar perfectly well. It’s just what I expected. 


“It’s worth thinking over,” said Matthew — “it’s 
worth thinking over.” 

“ Do you indeed think so ?” 

, “Yes, Ido/' 

“Well, then, so do I, and if you avo wise yon will 


You wouldn’t believe that I had no one concealed. 1 think over it repeatedly. Perhaps vou will be aUo to 


hope you are satisfied at last.” 

“ Well, I don’t know, Mr. Gale — I don’t know ! Could 
I have a word or two with you in privato ?” 

“Oh, certainly, if you wish!” 

“Well, then, I hope you will bo attentive.” 


come to a decision at once ?” 

“Well, perhaps I should,” was the answer, “only for 
one little difficulty that stands in tbo way.” 

“ And what may that be ?” 

“ Why, you ought to know perfectly wall that tho men 


Then, turning to his men, he bade them depart, saying ■ you want are not hero at the’ present moment, for if 


he would rejoin them presently. 

Old Matthew - ondored what was coming next. 

• The oflloer took a chair, and brought it eloso to the fire, 
and seated himself. 

Little did he think that those of whom he was in search 


they were they could not escape the vigilant search of 
your men.” 

Upon receiving this reply, the officer looked at old 
Matthew keenly, as if doubtful as to his veracity. 

“It is so,” added our old friend, “and 1 don’t miud 


were at that very instant at little more than arm’s-length saying that what yon have just told mo has made an im- 
from him. pressicu. I didn’t think of it before in that light, and I 

“Matthew,” he said, “I hope you will have a little promise you to turn the matter over iu my min t.” 
serious talk with me — it is on a serious subject." “ Do so, and I am certain that reflection will bring you 

“Well, I don’t mind,” said Matthew. “Speak up!” to the right decision. And now lot us havo a glass of 
“I will. Now, I hope, in tho first place, you won’t something upon the good faith of what you say 'V 
feel flattered when I say that I believe you to bo a very “I don't miud if 1 do.” 

clever fellow — rnoro clever than people generally are in- - Old Matthew roso from his seat and went, into the bar, 
dined to admit.” with the view of supplying his customer’s wants. 

Matthow made a deprecating gesture. When his back was turned, there was a peculiar smile 

“ Oh, it’s true — it’s true,” said the officer, “but the un- upon his face — one which tho officer probably would not 
fortunate thing is that you should have allowed your have cared about seeing. 

cleverness to run in the wrong direction. If you had Having obtained what was requisite, Matthew stepped 
6ided with us instead of tho ‘family ’ it would have been silently to the door of the parlour, aud, just peeping in, 
a much better thing for you, and even new it is not too saw that the officer had taken advantage of his absence 
late, which brings mo to what I was going te talk to make a rigid search around, 
about.” Matthew darted into tho room suddenly. 

Old Matthew remained silent. The officer, tints caught, looked rather confused. 

Tho officer cleared his throat, and wcat oa : “Ah!” said* old Matthew — “doubtful still, I perceive, 

“lu spite of my close search,” ho said, “I am not Well, one would think that, after having received su many 
satisfied that tho men I want arc not hidden iu this houso proofs, you officers would be coutent to take my word.” 

— they are in some secure, out-of-the-way place. Now, “ Oh, pooh ! don’t mention it,” said tho oliiccr. “ I 
assuming such to bo tbo case, I will tell you what I could not resist the temptation of looking round me, aud 
propose, and which I Lave the best of authority for that’s a fact.” 

proposing.” “ Well, don’t let me interrupt you, then," said Matthew 

“Proceed," said old Matthew, “I am paying overy “ Make no stranger of me. Search as long and as much 


attention.” 


as you are willing.” 


“No doubt you are. Well, then, my proposition is The confident, easy tone ia which these, words vero 
that you deliver those highwaymen over to us. You spoken, and the coolness Matthow had displayed Ml 
need not appear to do so — the fact of your complicity along, brought the officer at last to the conviction that 
need never be known. A wink or a sign will be enough j n one respect he had been mistaken, 
to let us know where to search. Then, if we capture if the highwaymen had been there, they were not at 

them, well and good — they cannot blame you. Step — the inn now ; but that a communication had been made 
stop,” he added, hurriedly, perceiving thai tvi Matthew with Dick in Newgate he was absolutely certain, 
was trying to interrupt him — “hear me out to the With cunning calculation, ho made sure that more good 
end 1 In' return for this, supposing you aro willing, 1 was to be done by pretending to keep on a friendly oot- 
*m empowered to offer you one half of tho tota 1 re- j n g with Matthew than by coming to an open tupture 
ward — that is to say, seven hundred pounds, anq not with him ; anrl, indeed, the officer felt he had good cause 
only that, a perfect immunity from all that you have f 0 pe satisfied with the impression ho believed he had 
done in the past, and with the probability of doing the already mado upon Matthew, for the temptation of ban 
came bit of business over again.” ling seven hundred and fifty pounds was a very great 


' “And so you advise me tc betray then:?” said Mat 
thew. 


eno indeed. _ . — 

It was not long after that the officer rose to tat. uis 


“Yes, certainly! Ann I daresay it strikes you as a departure, 
eingular tkiug that we officers should all bo agreed to Matthew rose also, determined to see him safely out of 
give you one half tho reward, when in reality you will his house. / * \ ■ ‘ * p' * * ' /,» \ 

have ,jo small a share iu earning it?” The officer, if ho had any intention; ot attempting to 

1 Well, I am rather surprised, I confoss.” | remain, abandoned thorn, for he walked out int? Drury 


“ Perhaps you feel doubtful, but if you do you are I ^aae called his men around him. 
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Then, Lidding farewell to Matthew, ho marched off 
with them, cur old friend standing on the step* of his 
house and watching them until tiro iuterveuing 
hid them from his view. 

Then, rubbing his hands briskly together, and with a 
Binile of satisfaction on his lips, he turned round and 
Listened to the bar. 

As ho passed tho girl who served the customers to 
said, in a hurried whisper a 

“Are you quite suie all tho officers cave lor, the 
house ?” 

“ I am not quite sure,” was the response. “ My 
is that one or more are in hiding somewhere.*' 

“ Well, well,” said Matthew, “ad you cap do is to 
keep your eyes wide open. I will go badk into the 
parlour, and if you see anything in the least degree sus- 
picious, give the signal instantly. I shall be on the look- 
out. Don’t bo afraid of making a mistake. Better have 
a thousand false alarms than give the signal of danger 
too late.” 


CHAPTER DCCCLXXVI. 

OLD MATTHEW RELEASES TIIE HIGHWAYMEN FROM THEIR 

PLACE OF CONCEALMENT, AND SHOWS THEM A NEW 

MODE OF LEAVING THE PREMISES. 

Knowing that ho could place tho fullest trust in his 
dependant, old Matthew turned at once into the parlour, 
closing tho door carefully, aud, for greater security, 
slipping a small bolt into its socket. 

Before opening the secret hiding-place to conceal the 
highwaymen therein, he had taken care, by a rapid 
glance at the only window in the room, to ascertain that 
the shutters were close shut, so that there could be no 
overlooking him from that quarter. 

He placed his hand upon the mantelpiece, and lookod 
steadfastly at the little clock. 

Pindiug the signal remained unchanged, ho rapidly 
pulled tho fireplace out, and liberated our friends, who 
were not a little rejoiced to make their escape. 

“Are they gone, Matthew?” asked Tom, eagerly. 

“ I believe so. At any rate, all wo have to do is to 
watch the dial." 

“ Yes, I know ; but if you will tell mo the best way to 
do it, I will leave the place at once. The night is wear- 
ing on, and there is no time to be lost.” 

“ True,” said Matthew ; “and yet I should recommend 
you to wait for a few moments, iu case auy of tho officers 
should yet be lurking about.” 

“We will stay, Matthew, if you think it best, of 
course.” 

“Well, do so, and tell me wliat you think cf year 
hiding-place.” 

“Oh, excellent, so far as security goes; but decidedly 
unpleasant if you have to remain in it.” 

“And especially with such a roaring fire as you have 
now r ,” said Claude. “It was decidedly uncomfortable,” 

“And hot as an oven,” said Sixtcen-S bring Jack, 
wiping the perspiration from his face. 

“ You must not mind such little drawback* as those,” 
baid Matthew. “ Is it not an excellent idea ? "' 

“Most excellent; and I should think would have 
occurred to no other person than yourself." 

“Oh, I don't know,” said Matthew, modes’ (y. “ I was 

looking at the chimneypieco ono day, and tho notion 
came into my head : so I set to work, and accomplish od 
it all with mv own hands.” 

“Did you, indeed ?” 

"I did; and worked so wext, that, in spite of tho per- 
petual interruptions to which the officers subject me, I suc- 
ceeded in completing it without the knowledge being 
shared in by anyone save myself.” 

“Well, it Las done ns c good turn,” cried Tom, “'there’s 
no doubt about that.” 

“IN one; and it has amjuy repaid mo for the trouble of 
constructing it. But,” ho added, “did you not GTorhear 
the conversation I had with the officer ?” 

“We did,” said Tom, looking at him, searcHug'y; 
“every word of it.” 

“ I thought you would,’,’ he answered, quietly. “ £on 
guessed my object in speaking as I did ?” 

“Well, scarcely.’ 

'/on did not think that I reiioutly intended to betray 

foa?” 


“No, no; I would never think that, Matthew, fo- if 
you played us false, we could never place dependence on 
any human being again. - ’ 

“That’s all right, then. It would have grieved me 
very much had you doubted me.” 

“.But your object, Matthew, what was it? - - 

“ Why, I thought if I pretended to fall in with their 
views that I should get on better than if I uttered a 
positiva refusal. The officers, no doubt, will now hang 
off and on for a good while, expecting that, at tho right 
moment, I shall deliver you tutu their bauds. But there’s 
no fear,” he added; “I am cnly fooling them, as 1 have 
done many a timo before.” 

“ It was good policy to act in this manner,” said Tom. 
“But now do you not think sufficient time h ?3 elapsed? 
I am growing uneasy, and anxious to leave.” 

“Yes, I think you may venture ic go. But is there 
anything I can do for you during your absence ?” 

“Nothing that I know of,” said Tom. “If I could 
only form some reasonable idea as to the contents of this 
letter, we should then be able to make a better arrange- 
ment. As it is, we must trust to chance, aud leave thiugs 
just as they are.” 

“Very well. But if there’s any chance of my render- 
ing you a service, don’t fail to let mo know.” 

“Rest aesured of that. What time is it now ?’’ 

“ Closo upon half-past eleven.” 

“ Is it indeed so late ? Then it is really time we left, 
otherwise the Governor may not take it into his head to 
look at this letter till the morning.” 

“ Come, then,” said Matthew, taking down a key that 
was hanging on a nail, “ you may as well go this way as 
auy other.” 

While speaking, he advanced to tho window, which he 
opened, and threw back tho shutters. 

“Now,” he said “follow me tlu - ough hero and I will 
show you out by a fresh route.” 

With an agility aud ease that, considering his size, were 
truly remarkable, old Matthew stepped ou to a chair and 
passed through the window into the yard at the back. 

The highwaymen followed immediately, and by his 
directions the window was closed again and the shutters 
put to. 

“Now,” he said, “there’s a stable here, the existence 
of which is well enough lmown to the police, but the loft 
over it looks into a small yard at the back of a house in 
Blackmore Street. When you enter the stable, get up into 
the loft as quickly as possible, pass through the window 
I speak of, and drop into the yard just mentioned. Do 
you understand me ?” 

“ Yes, perfectly.” 

“ Then take tliis key, and with it unlock the door tt 
the Lack of this house. Hang tho key on a nail driven 
into the doorpost, and, having crossed the threshold, shut 
the door behind you, hut don’t fasten it on tho inside.” 

“But what house is this, Matthew ?” 

“ An empty one,” he replied ; “ ono that, by a lucky acci- 
dent, was placed in my hands to let as soon as I could find 
a suitable tenant; but,” be added with a chuckle, “it will 
be a long time boforo I find one, I’ll warrant.” 

“You’re sure the house is empty ?” said Tom, laughing, 

“Yes, quite sure. Walk boldly along tbo passage; 
there’s nothing ju the way, and you will come to the front 
door. It is fastened only by a latch, but that latch can- 
not be raised from tho outside. Opcu tho door cau- 
tiously, watch your opportunity, and emerge. Pull the 
door shut, and the latch will fasten itself. Then the rest 
depends upon yourselves.” 

“ Thanks, Matthew — thanks,” said Tom King; 1 you 
arc indeed a friend well worth tho having. By taking 
thli route, surely wo shall baffle tho officers.” 

“ I hope so,” said Matthew, “ yet it is impossible for me 
to say where they may be hiding at the present moment-. 
Your chief care will be to keep yourselves as much out c i 
sight as possible.” 

With this caution they parted, tho highwaymen wring- 
ing Matthew’s hand. 

Successfully following his instructions, they soon 
entered the stable, mounted into the loft, and paused a 
moment at tho little window, or, rather, opening in the 
wall, that ho ha 1 described. 

&.bout eight feet below them was a small, dirty yard, 
bounded on each side by high brick walls, over which ii 
mmfld be difficult indeed for anyone to look. 
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&. most profound silence reigned in this locality, and I 
She tall buildings all around caused a deep dariuwM to j 
prevail. j 

“ It will be all right," said Tom, in a whisper. u I vlii j 
go first ; you can follow.” ' 

He rapidly lowered himself feet foremost from the w?R- 
dow while he spoke, and, having hung- for a soocad at tho 
full length of his arms, he lot go and alighted in safety in 
the yard beneatn. 

Then placing himself closo against the wall so as to 
keep cut of sight, he waited for his comrades to follow 
his example. 

As may be guessed, tcey were not very long in doing 
so. 

By this time their eyes had become accustomed to tho 
obscurity, and thuy were able to seo what they had not 
perceived before, namely, the back door of which Mat- 
thew had spoken. 

Towards this they crept silently, for they were fearful 
that a footfall might betray tliem. 

They were able all the time to keep close under the 
wall. 

The door was opened by the key, and tho key hung 
upon the door-post, according to the directions they had 
received. 

That peculiar, damp, earthy smell that always per- 
vades a shut-up, uninhabited house assailed their nostrils 
as soon as they crossed the threshold, and when the door 
was closed behind them the darkness was intense indeed — 
so intense that they would have had great diffidence in 
proceeding without a light, had not old Matthew so par- 
ticularly assured them that there was nothing to fear in 
the shape of an obstruction. 

A few paces brought them to the front door, for tho 
house was a small one. 

Tom listened while he placed his hand upon tho latch. 
All was still, and so ho slowly openod the door to the 
extent of about a quarter of an inch. 

It was well that he was thus cautious, for a heavy foot- 
step on the pavement without reached their cars. 

There was a flash of light, and a hoarse, wheezy voice, 
exclaimed : 

“, Ilalf-past eleven, and a cloudy night.” 

It was a watchman going by, and tho light from his 
lantern quickly faded away. 

“That’s lucky,” said Tom; “it would have been awk- 
ward had he passed while we were just emerging. I 
think wo can venturo now ; at any rate, I will go first.” 

Opening the door no wider than was actually necessary 
to allow his body to slip through, Tom passed out. 

He was pleased to find that tho door was a projecting 
one, so that he did not step at onco into tho street, but 
remained concealed by its deep shadow. 

In a whisper he informed his friends of this, and they 
slipped quickly out. 

“It’s all right, I believe,” said Tom. “I don’t thiuk 
there’s a single police officer lurking near-” 

“ Quick, then,” said Claude — “ tho sooner wo are out of 
here tho better. Should we bo seen it would look sus- 
picious at once.” 

Tom assented, and at tho same time obeyed. 

Yet, as was proved, this was an unlucky move- 
ment. 

Tho watchman’s beat extondod only to the end of 
Blackmore Street, and having reached it, he was re- 
turning with all speed to his comfortable watch-box at the 
corner of Drury Lane, in which ho meant to ensconce 
himself for the next half hoar, leaving the street to look 
after itself. 

Sauntering thus along, he was surprised by seeing the 
three highwaymen make their appearance so suddenly, as 
though they had sprung from the earth. 

He knew there was uo turning near, and was perfectly 
certean they had not walked down from the toy of the 
street. 

Advancing briskly to ftem, ho held up his lantern, as 
he cried : 

“ Hullo — hullo I Where have you come from ? Out of 
that empty house, I believe !’ ’ 

“Be oil!” said Claude. “What docs it matter *o 
you ? ” 

“ But I’ll know who you are,” said the watchman. ‘‘ It’s 
auspicious! Mind, or I’ll spring myrattlo! Who are 
m, I say ?* 


“Well, if you must know.,” answered Sixteen-String 
Jack, in a very hoarse, sepulchral voice, “it’s the devil 
taking an evening walk with two of hiS friends. Good 
night to you !” 

So saying, ho struck the watchman’s lantern from hi* 
shaking grasp, and passed quickly on, followed by his 
companions, and leaving the guardian of the night it a 
state of mingled bewilderment and dismay. 


CHArTEli DCCCLXXVII. 

THE niOIUVAYMlCN PROCEED TO ' NEWGATE TO DELIVER 
THE king’s missive. 

Turning the corner of the street, the three highwayme** 
were quickly out of sight. 

They drew dowu their hats over their brows, so as tc 
conceal their features as much as possible, and then, in as 
steady, unconcerned a manner as they could assume, made 
their way towards Newgate. 

It was a bold and adventurous act— one, in fact, 
scarcely excusable, and yet, after all, very likely to be 
successful from its sheer audacity. 

Knowing that tho prison was surrounded, and so closely 
watched by the police officers, one would have thought 
that it would be the very last place they would venture 
to approach. 

Tho streets of London were well known to Tom and 
bis comrades, and after a very littlo reflection they were 
able to decide within themselves which was the best 
route by whieh their destination should be reached. 

They were anxious to avoid the principal thoroughfares, 
aud yet by no means wishful to enter such as were rarely 
used, aud in which their appearance could not fail to 
attract attention. 

Yet as they walked onward, for tho most part in silence, 
they faucied more than once that persons who passed 
them looked back curiously'. 

But, after all, this might have been more their own 
fancy than aught else. 

Strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true, that 
they reached the Old Bailey in perfect safety, and with- 
out having been interrupted or questioned by anyone, 
and without having come into collision with auy police 
officers. 

At the corner of a narrow lane from whieh they 
emerged, and whieh was situated nearly opposite that 
part of the prison forming tho residence of tho Governor, 
they paused, and well they might, for an unexpected sight 
met their view. 

Yet their surprise abated instantly, and they felt . they 
might have known it had they given such a thing a 
moment’s consideration. 

The Old Bailey at this dark and lonely hour of the 
night presented a scene of unusual animation. 

It was thronged by many persons, whoso numbers 
increased every moment, for fresh spectators kept arriv- 
ing from every street. 

A noisy, dissolute crowd, it was composed of the 
worst specimens of humanity that the metropolis could 
then boast. 

Somo were wandering restlessly to and fro, others, 
with pipes in their mouths, were lounging in groups 
against the walls of the houses, and m every other 
place against which they could plant their backs. 

Others, with wild cries and shouts, were amusing 
themselves by pushing violently through tho throng, 
and whenever auy accident occurred it was greeted by 
a roar of laughter. 

Vendors of nearly all kinds of eatables and drinkables 
were there in considerable numbers, working their w&y 
backwards and forwards, and filling tho air with their 
discording phouts. 

Somo had torches, and others a brazier of blazing 
coals, the light from which shed a ruddy tint on all 
around, 

Never before had the Highwaymen beheld co strauga a 
spectacle as this, and it was therefore almost uncon- 
sciously that they stood for soma moments gazing fcl 
it. 

Claude was the first to speaK. 

“Surely,” ho saiil, “this ought to ba favourable ts 
us. Can we not turn it to our advantage? Amoiy 
all this confusion and noise, it is scarcely }*Jf Ay that 
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we shall be notioed. Beliave me, I think all things are 
favourable to the accomplishment of year design.” 

Tom nodded as he said : 

, “ I think so too ; the onl" tain? is, that we should be 
careful in forcing oor way through the throng.” 

“Yes,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “ there lies oor 
'langur. Some unexpected person may recognise ns. 

’“We must ran that risk,” said Tom; “ and the best 
way will be to put on as muoh indifference as we are 
%ble<. Pome, follow me — we will delay no longer. 

Tom began slowly to push through the throng, and as 
if he had no particular objeot in doing so — as if be had 
no precise point he wished to reach, but seemed to be 
wandering ’istlessly about, like the majority of those 

Pr rtwa8 well that he had the presence of mind to act 
thnu, for any injudicious haste would at once have had 
the effect of calling down speoial attention upon t >m. 
No. 180 .— Black Bess. 


Short as was the distance, yet, owing to this oaus<£ 
some time elapsed before the highwaymen got fairly m 

tor „ t. the present dt 

^Nov^however, came their greatest danger. 

Looking right and left, they oonld perceive many 
police offioersf <vho were bent with exemplary olosenesr 
noon the duty that had been eet them. 

P The fact was that there was not one of them who d 
not believe in his heart, that the i»^t wenW not P» 
over without Diok Turpin making some effort to liber 

^Tneuch a case, they were animated by the hope 
they would be instrumental in recapturing him t 
oanee of any reward, but merely for the credit f 
whole body of police officers. 

In asoending the steps of the Governor » her 


Ho. UO. 
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manding for a moment at the door, Tom felt there would 
be the utmost peril ; — he could not fail to be noticed 
then by many. 

For one thing, he was not aware that the officers had 
made up their minds to pay no attention whatever to 
anything that took place in the Old Bailey ; nor, indeed^ 
were they likely to trouble themselves about anyone 
who sought admission to the prison. Their chief solici- 
tude would be to prevent any person from leaving it. 

8 lowly moving forward, as if he had no such design, 
Tom King suddenly turned round and ascended the 
tlight of stone steps, his eyes fixed upon the brass handle 
of the bell, and he pulled it vigorously. 

In Newgate, all doors were promptly answered, and 
scarcely had the tinkling of the bell died away than this 
front door was thrown open, and a man appeared upon 
the threshold. 

“ The Governor,” said Tom, disguising his voice — “ I 
want to see him immediately, upon important busi- 
ness.” 

“ Then you can’t.” 

‘ But I must,” said Tom, placing his foot in such a 
position against the doorpost that the man could not 
close the door. “ I must see him on most urgent busi- 
ness. and beware how you refuse me !” 

“ But I tell you you can’t, and there’s an end of it ! 
Wait till to-morrow !” 

“Never!” said Tom. “I don’t move from here 
until the Governor comes J” 

“ What’s all this ?” said another voice at this moment 
— “ what’s all this, I say — what is it ?” 

The man at the door fell back immediately into an 
attitude of respect. 

“I beg pardon, sir,” he said — “humbly beg par- 
don!” 

“But what is it — what is it?” said the the same 
voice, in snappish, querulous tones. 

“ You are the Governor, I presume ?” said Tom, 
making a profound bow while he spoke. 

“Yes, yes !” replied Mr. Bradbury. “But, confound 
it all, why can’t you say what it is !” 

“Well, then,” said Tom, “I have to deliver this bag, 
which, I believe, comes from tha King?” 

“ The what ?” 

“The King. A short time ago one of the King’s 
messengers met with an accident while riding here at 
full speed. I happened to be near, and asked if I could 
be of any assistance. He gave me this bag, and en- 
treated me to deliver it to the Governor of Newgate 
with all speed, as it contained a missive from the King 
of a most important character.” 

The Governor looked rather amazed, and seemed to 
shrink from taking hold of the leather bag. 

‘That is all,” said Tom; “and, not liking to refuse 
his request, especially as my own business was bring- 
ing me to Loudon, I promised to deliver it according 
to his request; and here it is, and that’s all I know 
about it.” 

The Governor took the bag. 

“ Will you walk in, sir," he said, “ while I look at the 
cou tents ?” 

Tom felt strongly inclined to say yes, but, fearful of 
the con sequences of such a mad proceeding, he restrained 
himself, and answered, in an indifferent tone : 

“No thank you, Mr. Governor, I am much obliged to 
you for your hospitality all the same, but the delivery 
of this letter-bag has already brought me considerably 
out of my way, and as my time is short I cannot afford 
to spare any more from my own concerns." 

“ Good evening then,” said the Governor, retiring. 

“Good evening,” said Tom, hastily descending the 
iteps. 

The door was closed, and the highway n mingled 
with the 'lirong. 

Luckily this little incident as scarcely noticed, f^i the 
popular attention was _ ..at then diverted by a pitched 
battle between two jen who had rapidly changed from 
words to blow 0 

The ne-'tce officers who were nearest lookeu" on, Dut 
saw i.utiirng peculiar or suspicious, and, as before, *on- 
«iourd to givn their best attention to the walls of the 
prison. 

To» idea that Term King should be there delivering 
anything tc the Governor was so monstrous a one that 


it was not likely to occur to the minis ot «civ j* 
them. 

But, Laving been successful no far, the highwaymen 
now became a prey to the greatest anxiety . 

Driftiig with the throng of persons, they hastily ex» 
changed a few cautious observations. 

“What will be the result?” said Tom. -‘How is this 
to esd ? How fearfully short the time is now until the 
hour appointed for execution.” 

Don’t think of that, but pin your faith upon the 
King’s honour ; I don’t think you will have occasion to 
repent it.’ 

“I trust not.” 

“Above all things," said Sixteen-String Jack, “don’t 
let ns get far away. If, as I take it, that letter con- 
tains an order to the Governor to release Dick Turpin 
immediately he will do so, and when he appears he 
will doubtless require all the aid we shall be able to 
afford him.” 

“Yes, there is no doubt of that,” said Tom: “let ns 
turn back again and be on the look-out.” 

Accordingly they did so, and as minute after minute 
slowly passed away the suspense that they suffered in- 
creased to an alarming degree. 

So absorbed were they by one thought that they be- 
came altogether unmindful of themselves, and forgot all 
about looking to see whether they were noticed. 

At each instant, too, they kept creeping nearer and 
neaver to the door of the Governor’s house, for somehow, 
without knowing exactly why, they fancied' this would 
be the route by which Dick Turpin would leave the 
prison. 

But from the length of time that elapsed, their hopes 
sank down to zero, and, without daring to confess it, 
each felt in his own mind a disagreeable conviction that, 
the letter they had been at such pains to deliver did not 
concern Dick Turpin at all. 

CHAPTER DCCCLXXVII1. 

TOM KING AND HIS COMRADES WATCII IN VAIN FOR T1IK 
APPEARANCE OF DICK TURPIN. 

It was at this moment that the huge clock of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral proclaimed the hour of one. 

The highwaymen started and looked uneasily at each 
other as they heard the sound, because then they knew 
that a full hour had elapsed since the delivery of the 
letter. 

What, then, were they to think of so long an interval ? 

What other conclusion could they come to than that 
which had already fixed itself in their minds ? 

So far as they could tell, the gloomy prison bore its 
accustomed look, and there were no tokens that anything 
of an unusual character was taking place inside. 

The people in the street grew, if anything, more 
turbulent, and the police officers more alert and watch- 
ful. 

Tom drew a little on one side, as if to address his com- 
rades, but at that moment Claude Duval said, in a hasty, 
impressive whisper : 

“ Tom — Tom, I am afraid we are se*n and recog- 
nised p 

“How so? — how — how?” cried his two compauions 

“ Why, there’s a police officer yonder — don’t, look at 
him — I have seen him staring at us for some time past, 
and now he lias whispered to one of his comrades. They 
are suspicious.” 

“ What is to be done ?” 

“ We have no help that I can see but to mingle in the 
throng, which is fortunately growing more dense every 
moment.” 

“ but we shall leave the door.” 

“That cannot be helped. Come — come, as yon valut 
your own safety and mine 1” 

With these words, Claude turned round and pushed his 
way among the mass of people. 

Tom King and Jack kept him in view and followed, 
for they were by rvo means desirous that a separation 
should ensue. , 

It was a fortunate thought of Claude’s, avd, under the 
civoumstances, no better means could have been found of 
escaping the observation of the officers. 

Iu less than a moment they were completely swallowed 
up and lost in the seething mass of human boiuire. 
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The highwaymen sought for the thickest of the crowd, 
and as they made -io movements calculated to attract the 
•Mention of those around, and as there was nothing 
remarkable in their appearance, they escaped all comment 
and notice. 

When near to tne opposite side of the street , and feeing, 
as they believed, out of sight of all of the officers, they 
ventured to make a stand. 

Looking across the dark thoroughfare, they ccnld just 
perceive the Governor’s front door, looking like a black 
patch, a little darker than the walls of tne prison 
itself. 

Yet while standing there, they felt astured that the 
door could not be opened unween by them. 

Moreover, there was an additional advantage accruing 
from this cnange of position, for they were now able to 
command a view of about the only other exit from New- 
gate — namely, the door at which the prisoners were ad- 
mitted. 

Over the upper portion of this door a light como, as 
usual, be seen burning, and that was about the only sign 
there was that the place wa3 inhabited at all. 

But another half hour elapsed, and no alteration in the 
aspect of affairs took place 

And now it may fee said that the alarm and anxiety of 
the highwaymen had reached the highest point. 

“ The King has proved faithless,” murmured Tom — 
“ we can place no other construction upon it. Had it 
been an order for Dick’s liberation he would have been 
free long ere now.” 

“ That’s my opinion,” said Claude. 

“ And mine also," assented Jack. 

“ Then, such being the case, how are we to act ? We 
must not remain here with our hands tied behind us, as it 
were, but take active measures, for on no account must 
ilhe captain perish.” 

“ On no account,” said Claude. “ Yet, how very weak 
ami powerless we are against authority.” 

‘ True,” said Tom, sadly. “ If the worst comes to the 
worst wo must make an effort ; but, alas 1 I fear it will be 
{« vain one.” 

“ It must not be made with that spirit,” said Sixteen- 
String Jack, “ or failure is certain. Shall we remain 
waiting here any longer, or shall we endeavour to enlist 
the sympathies of the family in our behalf ?” 

“ Let us think — let us think.” 

Again there was a silence, and although the highway- 
men had expressed themselves so positively, yet they 
could not help feeling a faint hope that, after all, Dick 
would be released. 

It was a hope to be clung to to the last, and in this 
state of hopeful indecision another half hour wore 
away. 

It was now two o’clock, and the ringing sounds aroused 
them all from their abstraction. 

“ We must be quick,” said Claude. “ If wo wait much 
longer I question whether we shall have a chance of 
meeting any of the family. They have twice done us 
good servico, recollect,” he added, “and perhaps they may 
again.” 

“ Let it he so, then,” said Tom ; “ and as I come to think 
upon it my opinion is, that the best course to pursue will 
b> for one to go on this errand to the family, another to 
remain here, and the third to proceed to old Matthew’s in 
Drury Lane, in whom 1 feel the utmost confidence." 

“ Good- -that’s a sensible suggestion ! Now, without 
further delay, let us decide who is to remain and vho is 
to go.’ 

“ Then,” said Tom, “ if yon, Claude, will consent to 
visit the family I should like to remain here, watching for 
Dick, and Jack can go to Drury Lane.” 

“ Agreed !’’ they both cried ; and Claude added : 

“ It will be better for me to go to the ken, because I 
have already been on that business before.” 

With these words they separated. 

Tom King, choosing the darkest place that he could find 
— a spot where one house, projecting beyond aiiothe*. made 
a shadowy corner — took up ate post, determined fn waUjti 
with unremitting care. 

But all his watching went tor nought. 

The crowd gradually increased in bulk, the clocks con- 
tinue d to chime forth at every quarter of an hoar, but 
still nr rther alteration in the aspect of affairs took 
place 


No door was opened — no person emerged from New- 
gate. 

Oh, how terribly uneasy Tom Kins felt, and, at the 
same time, how powerless ! 

.Really it seemed to him as though hit cemrade was on 
this occasion destined to take his last look at life. 

No words, however powerful and well chosen, could 
ever convey an adequate idea of the state of his feelings 
on that dreadful night. 

Three — four — five — eix o’clock sounded. 

Still mere was no cnange, nor did his companions 
return. 

Then seven o’clock struck, and by that time a dusky 
kind of light filled all the street, and made the blade 
prison opposite look gloomier and more soul-chilling than 
ever. 

Then, glancing around, Tom perceived Sixteen-String 
Jack at no great distance, and, by his manner, he was 
evidently searching for him. 

Moving from his place of concealment, Tom, watching 
an opportunity when Jack's gaze was turned in that 
direction, made a rapid sign. 

A recognition instantly followed, and he fell back. 

A moment afterwards, and he was rejoined by Jack. 

“ You are securely hid here,” he said. “ For the last two 
hours I have been vainly searching for you, and forcing 
my way through the mob. Such a crowd surely waf 
never known in London before. Should you wish to 
leave it now you would find it would take you a full hour 
to do so.” 

“Indeed!” said Tom, wearily and sadly. “And what 
says Matthew?” 

“ He could say nothing — nothing, at least, of any value 
But he is almost distracted by the imminence of the danger, 
yet I can tell by his manner that he is ready to abandon 
all hope.” 

“ And so am I,” said Tom. “ Where is Claude — have 
yon seen him ?” 

“No.” 

“Nor I.” 

“ Let us hope, then, that he will briug us good intelli- 
gence.” 

“ Yes, that’s our only chance. But we stand too much 
in the shade for him to see us, should he work his way 
through the crowd to this point.” 

“ Shall we shift to a more open part?" 

“No, no — not now. It is growing lighter, and we 
should be careful how we show ourselves.” 

“True, Tom — true. But I am so excited, and Dicks 
danger appears so very great that all others sink at once 
into insignificance when compared with it.” 

“Yes, you are right But look around you, can you 
see nothing of him?’’ 

“Nothing whatever." 

The hour of eight now pealed forth, and a man stand ■ 
ing near the highwaymen, exclaimed to those near him : 

“ They’re at breakfast now, I suppose 1 Well, I don’t 
care how soon it’s over.” 

“ It isn’t long to wait now,” said another voice. “ Ah, 
look 1 here come the sheriffs 1” 

A great commotion at this moment took place, aud from 
the lower end of the Old Bailey there came loud shouts 
and cries. 

Neither Tom nor Jack could resist the temptation of 
looking in this direction, and then they caught sight of 
the horses, the gorgeous carriages, and the servants in 
their gaudy liveries. 

They paused for a moment near the Sessions House, 
then a gate was thrown open, and the carriages rolled 
into the court-yard. 

“ One more hour,” said the man who had before 
spoken, “and we shall begin to see something; it 
generally takes about an hour.” 

Oh I how full ot anxiety and alarm were Dick’s two 
comrades then ! 

They felt as though impelled to dash themselves against 
the hard stone walls of Newgate. 

With eyes bloodshot with gazing steadfastly so long, 
they continued to look upon the building before them. 

it must not he lost sight of that in these days execu- 
tions tools piace generally about noon, and not at an early 
nour, as is the custom at the present day. 

At nine, or shortly afterwards, if the crowd was very 
dense, the procession usually started, and made its way, at 
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a slow, walking pace, towards Tyburn, which was rarely 
reached before tlio hour of twelve. 

As nine o’clock approached, then, the high way mi n and 
all the crowd became more impatient and excited than 
«vf r. 

Ay this time, too the dimensions of the crowd were 

mething terrible to think of. 

As far as ever the eye could reach, in all directions, 
people were jammed together as closely as was possible, 
iud the windows and roofs of the contiguous houses 
presented nothing but one mass of faces. 

Most of the spectators, too, grew more violent and 
d< monstrative. 

iiut the- huge uproar ceased as if by magic. 

The hour of nine was struck by St. Sepulchre’s Block, 
and then, with breathless eagerness, all eyes were turned 
towards the huge folding doors , through which the pro- 
cession would issue. 

A few moments only must elapse, and then those gates 
would be thrown back. 

Already in imagination they could soo everything in 
readiness for the start. 

“ The moment has come,” said Tom, turning his hag- 
gard face towards his companions. “ Can nothing be 
done ?” 

An impatient murmur rose from the crowd, and 
Increased in sound as they found minute after minute 
elapsed without the opening of the doors. 

CHAPTER DCCCLXXIX. 

IK WHICH THE HIGHWAYMEN AND OLD MATTHEW GIVE 
THEMSELVES UP TO DESPAIR. 

Claude DuVAjsj on separating himself from his com- 
panions, made his way at once to the Jew’s Harp, in 
Hanging Sword Alley, where, as will be remembered, he 
met the “ Family ” oii a former occasion, when he enlisted 
their services on Dick’s behalf. 

But upon reaching this locality, he found, to his great 
disappointment, that immense alterations had taken place, 
and of the well-known thieves’ ken not a trace remained. 

The fact was, it had been broken up by the police 
officers some months before. 

But of this fact Claude Duval was quite ignorant 

This disappointment was in truth most di&tressiLg, for 
the time was growing so fast towards morning. 

He was beginning even to have some doubts whether 
this night was a meeting night at all ; but remembering 
that the Three Tuns in Seven Dials was a well-known 
resort, he determined to hurry there, in the hope of 
success. 

But here again he met with disappointment. 

Making himself kuown to the landlord of the place, he 
was at once warmly received; but in answer to his 
inquiries, he was informed that no meeting of the family 
had taken place that night, or would, and that most of the 
members were scattered over the country. 

Knowing that he could placo the fullest trust in this 
man, Claude sought his advice. 

But the landlord only shook his head by way of reply ; 
but being pressed still further, he answered, at length : 

“ Well, then, if you must know, it is my deliberate 
opinion that the captain has reached the end of his race. 
I have nothing to say against him myself, except that he 
carried things off with rather too high a hand to please 
me ; but that’s neither here nor there. 

“ And can you offer no suggestion ?” 

11 None whatcier. The Government has made op its 
mind to hang him, and hang him they Will. Mark 
mj words — thej trill come true. ' 

“ 1 hope not,” Laid Claude, and he once more sought 
the open air. 

He paused irresolutely now, uncertain whioh should be 
his next step to take. 

But after much reflection, he could think of nothing 
t »ctter than making his way to old Matthew's in Drury 
1 aue. 

He regretted now that he Had not repaired those in the 
first instance. 

The distance was not great, and he arrived just ti ter 
Sixteen-String Jack had taken his departure. 

He found old Matthew in % dreadful state of agita- 
tion. 

Sixteen-String Jack haa told him oi bis errand. 


*' No luck, then, Claude?” he said, as soon as he caoelt 
sight of his face. The expression of it is enough — you 
need not tell me.” 

“ But, Matthew," exclaimed Claude, with great earnest' 
ness anil warmth, “ you are a man of great resources, as 1 
know full well. Is it possible that in this emergency you 
can find yourself quite aground ?” 

“It is,” said Matthew, with a groan. “ I don’t believe 
any living human being could devise anything to save 
him from his fate. You see, those in power have made 
1 up their minds to his execution, and how is it possible for 
us to prevent it ?” 

“ flow I regret that we troubled ourselves about the 
locket at all — that lias been nothing but lost time.” 

f* And it has tied your hands behind your backs as 
well,” said Matthew, “for you kept waiting and waiting 
for that when .von ought to have been actively en- 
gage” 

“ Yes — yes, I can see my mistake now plain enough ; 
but yet it is terrible to think of Dick being led forth to 
execution and us being unable to aid him.” 

“ It is indeed,” said Matthew. “ I have only just been 
told that a fresh detachment of troops lias been sent 
down to Tyburn to reinforce those already there. From 
this,” he added, “ it would seem as though there was a 
suspicion a rescue would be attempted, and against well- 
armed, disciplined soldiers what chance would the 
populace have ?” 

Claude sank down in a chair, and covered his face with 
his hands. 

Old Matthew tried to say something about never 
despair, but failing in the attempt, sat down' also, in an 
attitude very similar to Claude’s. 

Thus they remained for some time, until the highway- 
man, suddenly starting to his feet, exclaimed : 

“ But this will never do, Matthew — never — never !” 

“ We may as well remain thus,” said the landlord, in a 
broken voice — “ we can do no good.” 

“ 1 don’t know that,” said Claude. “If wo cannot save 
him we can at least perish in making the attempt, des- 
perate and fool-hardy as it may seem. I, for one, will 
endeavour to set him free, even if at the last moiuent.”< 

“ And so will I,” said Matthew — “ so will I. Just wait 
a moment — I will put on my coat, and we will be off to 
Newgate together.” 

Matthew quickly donned his coat and hat, and then, 
leaving the house to take care of itself, accompanied 
Claude towards the Old Bailey. 

Long before they got anywhere near this thoroughfare, 
they found themselves surrounded by a vast crowd 
through which they with great difficulty forced them-, 
selves, for every step had to be vigorously contested. 

The crowd was even denser and greater than Sixteen- 
String Jack had represented it to be. 

All were anxious to get in such a position as would 
enable them to command a view of the procession when 
it started, and those who had got anywhere near resolutely 
refused to allow another to pass them. 

It was only, then, by dint of the greatest exertions that 
Claude and Matthew managed to progress at all. 

It was shortly after the hour of nine — about the time 
when the silence that had fallen on the multitude was 
succeeded by a hoarse murmur — that old Matthew and 
Claude found themselves at length on the spot they 
wished to reach. 

Glancing keenly around, Matthew made out the form 
of Sixteen-String Jack, and at once pushed towards 
him. 

In another moment they were all standing in a group. 

Tom and Jack had ventured to indulge in the hope 
that these new-comers had brought wivn them welcome 
intelligence. 

But they were quickly disappointed. 

“ The time has come,” murmured Tom King. “ Surely 
in another moment at the most the gates will be thrown 
open. We shall catch one sight of him then I hope.” 

“ The delay is exl raordinary,” said Sixteen-String Jack. 
“And look how excited and tumultuous the people are 
becoming ! Shall we look upon this delay as a good or a 
bad omen?” 

No one ventured to reply, and with an ever-increasing 
interest they turned their eyes towards the gate. 

The air was now rent by violent cries proceeding iron 
lusty throats. 
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Their patience was quite tired out at having waited 
for so long. 

All their vociferations, however, were not productive 
of any effeot. 

While they shouted and bawled, time went relent- 
lessly on. 

The finger of St. Sepulohre’s Churoh olook, at which 
ever and anon rapid glances were oast, moved slowly 
and steadily onward until the half hour was once more 
reached. 

No one could be more perplexed at this strange cir- 
cumstance than were the highwaymen and their friend 
the landlord. 

Strive as they would, they could come to no plausible 
solution of it. 

Ten o’clock came, and yet there were no more signs 
of the gates opening than there had been hours before. 

The behaviour of the populace now partook very 
much of the nature of a riot. 

Cries were raised that the gates should be battered 
<lown and the prisoner brought forth. 

All at once there was another sudden change in the 
behaviour of the mob. 

A whisper was passed from mouth to mouth almost 
with the speed of electricity, and spreading like some 
huge wave, reached the uttermost verge of the crowd. 

That whisper consisted of four words, and those four 
word3 were : 

“ Dick Turpin has escaped .” 

The highwaymen started so violently upon receiving 
this intelligence, and showed so much surprise, that it 
is a wonder they escaped suspicion, and the fact oan 
only be accounted for by the preoccupation of everyone. 

“ Escaped !” murmured Tom, between his lips, and 
looking as startled as though he had been told Newgate 
had been swallowed up by an earthquake — “ esoaped ! 
How ? Impossible 1” 

I So I fear,” said Claude Duval, r How can such a 
thing be true ?” 

“Have you kept good watch, Tom?” asked old 
Matthew. 

“ The very best, and I will swsar at any moment that 
since I delivered the letter last night no living person 
has left the prison.’ 

“'Well, well,” said Matthew — “this is more than 
etrange ; but let me advise you to oast it from your 
minds, not to buoy yourselves up with hopes whiob are 
sure to be fallacious. It is some idle tale invented by 
some one to account for the delay. No, no — snohnews 
is too good to be true. Dick Turpin has not escaped.” 

Hut the remark was repeated again and again. 

Another hour passed away, and the gates were not 
opened. 

Then, indeed, it seemed as if there was some founda- 
tion for the report, for how would the execution take 
place at the appointed time ? 

Then such cries and groans of disappointment as arose 
from the vast mob had surely never been heard before. 

They considered they were cheated, deceived, and 
were exasperated accordingly. 

“Dare we believe it?” said Claude Duval, just after 
the clock struck. “ Dare we place any faith in this 
assertion ?” 

I I don’t know," said Matthew — “ it seems very 
strange ; and if I thought I could only force my way 
through the crowd I would endeavour to put the question 
to some of the officers or officials of the prison. At any 
rate, I will try,” he added — “ I can do no harm. Wait 
here, and I shall know where to find you.” 

The kiguwaymen made no opposition to his depar- 
ture. 

By gentl_ insinuating himself in between the clnoeiy- 
paoked people, old Matthew performed what seemed 
to be an impossibility, for he proved that there was 
room for yet one more among them. 

_ But his dimensions were so great that people instinc- 
tively shrank back to allow him passage, hoping he 
would get further away, in order that the! might be 
relieved from the extra pressure. 

And in this manner — although it was a very tedious 
operation— Matthew actually succeeded in getting to 
the opposite side of the Old Bailey. 

Upon arriving there he found a scene of great excite- 
ment and animation going forward. 


The police officers had congregated into a huge 
group, and were conversing eagerly. 

To most of them old Matthew was known, yet 
they were so absorbed in their conversation that they 
did not perceive him. 

Venturing at last to touch one on the shoulder, Mat- 
thew said : 

“ What’s this extraordinary tale I have just heard— 
is there any truth in it ?” 

The police officer eyed him suspiciously. 

“ I fauoy you had a hand in it,” he said. “ It passes 
my comprehension.” 

“ What ?” asked Matthew, with a fast-beating heart. 

“ Why, how he could have escaped.” 

“ Then he has escaped ?” 

“ Oh, yes, certainly ; I believe we can entertain no 
doubt upon that point, though how and by what means 
we cannot imagine.” 

“ It seems to me incredible,” said Matthew. “ I can’t 
believe it even now. I thought the prison was to be 
closely watched by the whole force of police officers.” 

“ And so it has ; we have formed a circle round the 
building, one man being almost within reach of the other, 
I am oertain not one has been negligent in his duty ; 
every part of the outside of Newgate has been watched, 
and how Dick Turpin has escaped I can’t make out, for 
no person has left the prison. Yeti am told that when 
they opened his cell no trace of him could be seen.” 


CHAPTER DCCCLXXX. 

dick’s ESCAPE FROM NEWGATE CONTINUES TO BE A 

PROFOUND MYSTERY, AND OLD MATTHEW INTRO- 
DUCES A SINGULAR PERSONAGE. 

This intelligence filled old Matthew with amazement, 
and, finding nothing more was to be gleaned, he turned 
round, and with infinite difficulty fought his way back 
to where he had left the highwaymen. 

On the present occasion, however, his task was by no 
means so difficult as it had been, for the people were 
really beginning to believe that Dick Turpin had 
escaped, and accordingly were gradually separating. 

Matthew’s first words on rejoining the three friends 
were : 

“Follow me — be quick ; there’s no good in remain- 
ing here any longer, and you had better retire before 
the crowd breaks up.” 

“ But Dick,” said Tom — “is it possible that he has 
escaped ?” 

“ I believe it is true,” said Matthew, with a smile, 
“ and that’s the same thing ; but I am going to think 
about it.” 

They walked on rapidly through the streets. 

Old Matthew led the way until, having got near to 
Drury Lane, Tom said : 

“ Had we not better go in here where we left our 
horses ? Will it not be dangerous to go to your house ?” 

“No, I think not,” was his answer. “ If I can guard 
against your being seen, why, you know, I have a 
hiding-place that will buffie the closest search.” 

“ I leave all to you,” said Tom; “but be quick, for 
I am anxious to know the result of your cogitations.” 

Matthew walked boldly up White Horse Yard, and, 
finding no one was about to observe their movements, 
opened the little door in the wall. 

“We’re all right,” he said ; “ but I should advise you 
to remain in the yard until I have seen that the coast 
is quite clear inside.” 

The highwaymen consented, standing so as to be out 
of sight of anyone who might look through the win- 
dows. 

Matthew was absent only a moment, then he re- 
appeared and beckoned them. 

“ All’s right,” he said, “ there’s not an officer in sight.” 

He conducted them straight to the parlour and made 
them acquainted with just wha* *^»d passed between 
himself and the officers. 

“ Incomprehensible and increcm-v.-us it may ippe"* - .’’ 
he concluded, “ I suppose it is really true that Dies. 
Turpin has escaped, thougli how ho has managed to do 
so is positively marvellous. If he lias cone, all will be 
well, and I shonld recommend you to stay here till 
nightfall ; if he has not, we shall have quicker - tidings 
of it here than elsewhere.” 
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“ Sint,” said Tom, “oau we not set it down aa im- 
possible — as some mistake? Closely watched as tho 
prison has been, how can he have left it ?” 

Old Matthew put his finger by the side of his nose 
with a very wise expression. 

Then glancing around ar.d speaking in a suppressed 
tone, ho said : 

“ I have an idea.” 

“ An idea r but of what Kind ?” 

“ A bout this affair. I may be wrong, you know, but 
yet 1 have been putting two and two together.” 

“ Go on, Matthew.” said the others, feverish with 
impatience, for they knew how great were his powers 
in arriving at the solution of any difficulty. 

“Well," he said, “I incline to the belief that the King 
acted in good faith after all, and that the letter you de- 
livered was to the effeot that Diok Turpin should be re- 
leased. But didn’t tho King tell you,” he added, turning 
to Tom, “ that it was not in his power to grant a proper 
pardon because of the strong feeling his ministers had 
on the subject ?” 

“ Yes, he certainly said that, or something to the 
same effeot.” 

“ Just so. Well, then, under the circumstances, what 
would be tho most probable letter he would address to 
the Governor P If you observe, the messenger appeared 
to have been sent off with some secreoy ; you might 
judge that by the time of night. Then the letter might 
command the Governor to let Dick out of Newgate 
somehow, secretly— stating that the Governor would be 
held free from the consequences of suoh an aot.” 

Tom clapped his hands together. 

“ You have hit it, Matthew,” he oried, enthusiasti- 
cally — “ you have hit it ! Now you speak, all comes 
ovei me with the full force of oonviction. That’s it — 
we ought to have thought of it before.” 

Old Matthew shook his head. 

“ It’s only an idea, understand,” he said, “ and it may 
be a very long way off the truth, yet to me there seems 
a vory strong degree of probability about it.” 

“ There seems something more thau probability to 
<no,” said Tom, 

“ And to us also,” added his two companions. 

“Certainly,” said Matthew, “it solves all our diffi- 
culties at once, and if I only knew for certain that Diok 
bad escaped I should feel more confidence in it than ever.” 

“ Well, we must try and ascertain that; but if Dick 
has escaped, surely he would make his way to Ealing.” 

“ Yes, it may be that ho is already there.” 

“ Let us start off at onco,” oried Tom. 

“Nc — no,” replied Matthew; “restrain yourself; 
don’t be blind to your own dangev ; it will he quite dif- 
ficult enough for you to make. your way hero by dark, 
and as the day now is half gone I should recommend 
you to stay, besides, by nightfall, wo shall have certain 
information.” 

With some difficulty the liighwaymou allowed them, 
selves to ha persuaded by their old frieud. 

Matthew also entreated them to use their best endea- 
vours to get a little repose. 

He assured them that they would be in perfect 
safety, as he would watoli over them personally, and 
give them timely warning of the approach of danger. 

It was soon after this that he left them, and, by dint 
of making inquiries in various directions, received 
confirmation of the inteUigenoe that had already been 
imparted to him. 

The execution had not certainly taken place, and he 
felt tolerably snre that it would not be delayed except 
from some such cause as that named. 

About dusk he again sought the parlour. 

But looking in, he perceived that the three highway- 
men were all sleeping soundly. 

On making this discovery he olosed the door softly. 

“ Let them stay,” he murmured ; “ it is better thus; 
tthey will awake thoroughly refreshed, and equal to any 
emergency that may arise.” 

On that particular night old Matthew folt no very 
great apprehension of a visit from the police officers. 

it was rarely indeed that they visited his premise* 
two days running. 

Some might be watching around, but yot, if such was 
tho ease, he had good hopes of £’! .ling tho highwaymen 
out unseen. 


Claude Dui al was the first to awake. 

He had fallen oft to sleep unoonsciously, and for % 
moment could scarcely make cut where he was. 

For one thing the darkness confused him, but in 
awaking he aroused his two comrades, and they, like 
himself could scarcely believe that night had come.' 

Directly after this Matthew paid them another visit. 

“ You aro awake now, I see,” he said, with a smile. 

“ Yes, yes — but tho news ?” 

“ Good,” was the answer. “ The execution has not 
taken place to-day, and on every hand I receive nothing 
but confirmation of the news that Dick Turpin has been 
successful in making his oscape, though how on earth 
he has managed it baffles everybody.” 

Simultaneously the three highwaymen drew long 
breaths of relief. 

“ It is at least a great comfort to know,” said Tom 
King, “ that there nas boon no execution at Tyburn to- 
day, I consider that points oonolusively to the fact 
that Dick has escaped from Newgate ; had he been safe 
in his prison the sentence of the law would most cer- 
tainly have been oarried out.” 

“ I incline to that opinion too,” said old Matthew ; 
and it is my belief that if you will mount your horses 
and ride off to the Three Spiders, that you will find 
him there awaiting your arrival.” 

“Then let us go at once,” said Claude, with great, 
energy. “ I am full of ouriosity to know first whether 
this good news is really true, and if so, by what mys- 
terious agenoy Diok got out of Newgate.” 

“That you will be sure to learn from his own lips,” 
said Matthew, smiling; “ and I suppose, as it is quite 
dark and altogether an uncomfortable night, 1 shall not 
be able to persuade you to stay with me any longer.” 

“ No — no, Matthew,” returned Tom, “ not a moment 
longer, yet before we leave we must express to you how 
grateful we are for what you hare done in our behalf.” 

“ Pooh — pooh !” 

“ It’s all very fine to say pooh, pooh, Matthew, but 
that doesn’t alter the case in the least. Look at this 
last hiding-place of yours, for instance — it most as- 
suredly saved us, and yet yon could not have con- 
structed it without groat expense and trouble.” 

“And you think I mind either. No, no — not a bit.” 

“ Well, Matthew,” continued Torn, “ I have made up 
my mind to this as soon as I boo the captain ; I shall 
relate everything to him, and then we shall deoideupon 
a testimonial of some sort which we shall insist upon 
your acceptance of.” 

“ Well,” returned old Matthew, “ if you put it in that 
light I don’t mind. And now, then, where do you say 
yon left your horses?” 

The place was desoribed. 

“ Did you thing of going for them yourselves ?” 

“ What do you think ?” 

“ Why, that it would bo unwise.” 

“Who shall we send, then P” 

“ I have a little fellow here who will perform the 
task to your entire satisfaction.” 

“ Can he be trusted P” 

“ Oh, yes, he ought to be. I knew his father well in 
years gone by, and befriended him on many oocasione, 
This is his only child ; he is an orphan, and unfor- 
tunately both deaf and dumb,” 

“ Then he ought to be faithful.” 

“Yes; if he only takes after his father he will be 
faithful enough in all conscience, but 1 am not afraid.” 

“ Well, then, will you send him?” 

“ I will.” 

“ At once ?” 

“ Yes. Should you like to sec him P” 

“ If you have no objection.” 

“None in the least.” 

Old Matthew left the "parlour, and shortly afterwards 
returned with a boy about fourteen years of age 

He was a very singular specimen of humanity indeed, 
with short legs, long arms, and a disnropcrti'jnat& head 
and body. 

He was attired with that gandiness which generally 
characterises deformed persons. 

In his own opinion he was of great importance indeed, 
| yot, as he followed old Matthew into the room something 
after the manner of an obedient, -dog, there was a peculiar 
[shuffle in his gait, a bend in his shoulders, ami a restless 
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expression about his eyes that by no means prepossessed 
the highwaymen with his appearance. 

His wide mouth was parted in a grin, ancl with his 
fwfflrs he played with the huge polished metal buttons 
upon his vest. 

By way of greeting he made a general salaam to all 
assembled, and yet as he made it his eyes, so quick and 
restless, took in every peculiarity in the highwaymen’s 
appearance at one single glance. 

Then, folding his arms, ho stood in an attitude as much 
as to say : 

"lam here— what do you want with me?” 


CHAPTER DCCCLXXXL 

TOM KING AND HIS COMRADES MEE'r WITH A DISAPI OINT- 
MENT ON THEIR ARRIVAL AT THE THREE SPIDERS. 

Oid Matthew waited a momr nt in order that the high- 
waymen might look well at the messenger. 

Then making a sign to attract his attention, Matthew 
rapidly, with his fingers, instructed the boy to go to the 
Stable and fetch the horses, bringing them towards the 
bottom of White Horse Yard. 

He made a low bow and retired, not, however, until he 
had taken another good look at the three highwaymen. 

“ Well,” said Matthew, as soon as the door had closed 
behind him, “ what do you think of him — he is a queer- 
looking customer, is he not ?” 

“Very queer,” said Tom King, “and I don’t mind say- 
ing, something very disagreeable and unpleasant in- 
deed. 

“ Do you think so ?” 

“ Yes, very.” 

,! Oh, that s only the first effect — it quickly wears off.” 

“ Can he be trusted ?” asked Tom, very earnestly. 

“Certainly.” 

“ Are you sure ? Have you ever put him to tho 
test ?” 

“ Well, I can’t eay I have,” returned Matthew, thought- 
fully, “for, candidly speaking, I never trust anybody 
more than I can help, and since I have had Manuel 1 
have never required his services particularly.” 

1 Well,” pursued Tom, “ I may be mistaken, but if there 
fs not treachery in him I am greatly deceived, so all that 
I can say is, be on your guard.” 

“ I shall, you may depend.” 

“What, now, if he betrayed ns?” 

“ Don’t suppose such a thing !” exclaimed Matthew, 
with a start “ No — no,” he added, “he would never be 
gnilty of such baseness as that ! He is a good boy, and 
he knows what I have done for his father, and is also 
aware that I am the only friend he has on earth.” 

“ I may be doing him an injustice,” said Tom King. “ I 
hopo 1 am, and yet I foar that you are allowing yourself 
to be led away by some feeling of attachment that you 
uad for his parent.” 

Old Matthew was silent as if these words had thrown 
mm into a reverie. 

Rousing himself, however, he said : 

“ It’s a long story and gome day I m»y tell you alJ 
»hout it” 

“ About what ?” 

“ About Manuel and his father, and hww ha came into 
my charge.” 

“ We will not stop now, at any rate/’ said Claude 
Duval — “ I am all impatience to be gone. Come, we may 
as well get outside and meet Manuel on the road.” 

“Yes, that’s just what I intended,” said Tom King, 
“ and am quite ready.” 

“ Farewell, then,” cried old Matthew, as he led them 
into the back yard — “ farewell ! Remember me to the 
captain ; tell him that I am glad he has got so nicely out 
of his difficulty, and say I shall be glad to see him when- 
ever there is a chance.” 

“ I will, Matthew,” said Tom King, grasping bis hand. 
‘ And now, once more, many thanks, and farewell for the 
present.” 

“Farewell!” said Matthew. “I am sorry von o re 
going.” 

Claude and Jack aiso said good-bye, and the latte? , 
he parted from him at, the litt-le doorway, added • 

“ 1 hope we shall find our horses all right with just 
•lumn friend ; but I confess 1 fully share in Tom King's 
toutnfc. and. as a mere matter of caution. T only ask you 


to watch him carefully, and not to trust him with &ny 
secret until you have thoroughly tested him.” 

“Leave me alone for that !” exclaimed old Matthew, 
“I shall look upon this service to-night as some guaran ten 
of his fidelity ; it remains to be seen how he will perform 
it.” 

With these words the highwaymen departed, -old 
Matthew closing the door in the wall quickly, lest fcny 
prying eyes should be abroad. 

When he had said it was a rainy, disagreeable night 
he had cmly spoken the truth. 

The sky was completely covered up by thick, heavy 
clouds, and the rain fell with the slow steadiness that 
seemed to promise a long continuance of it. 

The wind blew bleakly down the narrow passage, and 
tho highwaymen were glad enough to get out of it. 

“ We have a dirty night before us,” said Claude, “ yet 
it’s all the better for that, as we are less likely to be 
pursued or interrupted, and 1 am anxious that we should 
make our way to Ealing with all speed.” 

“ So am I,” said Tom. “ Hark !” 

The faint clatter of horses?’ hoofs came upon his ears. 

“ There are our steeds !” he cried. “ Follow me. The 
sooner we join them the better.” 

Hastening forward while he spoke, and trusting to hie 
companions to follow his example, Tom crossed the 
street, and plunged down another. 

The boy was only just leaving the stables. 

He was leading out the horses. 

They were at his side before he was aware of it. 

Tom took a crown-piece from his pocket, and slipped 
It into his hand. 

But the deaf and dumb boy seemed strangely absent 
and unobservant of what the highwaymen were doing. 

Those keen dark eyes of his were peering through the 
darkness in all directions. 

The highwaymen lost no time in mounting; but 
scarcely had they done so than a shrill whistle was 
blown, and the sound of horses’ feet could be heard. 

“ The officers,” said Tom — “tho officers are upon us ! 
Quick ! Follow me, and I doubt not we shall outrun 
them.” 

Tom turned his horse’s bead in the direction of 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fielas, that being the nearest route by 
which he could hope to gain the open country. 

The officers, in strong force, made their appearance a* 
the same moment. 

Glancing back and seeing this, Tom exclaimed j 

“It strikes me our suspicions were right after all I 7- 
that boy has not placed the officers on our track, it’s od<! 
to me !” 

“ It is very strange that they should appear so sud 
denly,” said Claude ; “ and yet, had they been informed 
sun ly they would have taken better measures for ou» 
capture.” 

! “ I don’t know that,” was the reply. “ It would ba 

easy for him to give the news to one who would hurry 
off for assistance.” 

“ True,” said Jack. “And did you not notico that he 
had ample time to perform his errand and yet was only 
just leaving the stables ? His calculation may have been 
that be would have to wait for us at the corner of White 
Horse Yard, and he would have loitered with the horses 
until he was sure the officers were there.” 

“ It makes me feel quito uncomfortable to think of it,” 
eaid Claude Duval, “ and yet let us hope that we’re mis- 
taken.” 

“Hark!” said Tom King. “Now they are after us in 
good earnest ! Urge your horses to the utmost, and let us 
out-distance them as quickly as we can.” 

Just while he spoke the officers came in view behind 
them in a dense throng. 

Some little delay had somehow taken place in getting 
fairly in pursuit of the high waymen, but at length they 
had succeeded in getting a fair start. 

One cause of this delay was that all tne officers know 
wed enough the resolute character of the men they were 
in hopes of capturing, and this made them desirous of all 
keeping close together iu a body for protection. 

There were some who could have joined in the pursuit 
before the rest, but this they shrank from doing out of 
personal considerations, and they trusted that, while 
keeping all together, they should yet be successfr! in res* 
ning the highwaymen down. 
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Our friends’ horses, however, had been well attended 
to during their absence, and the long rest they had had 
made them just ready for a good gallop. 

Never before indeed did they appear to be possessed of 
an much rigour and mettle, and they tore along the silent 
■treets at a speed that was positively alarming. 

Yet, with • dogged perseverance, the police officers 
kept on their trail, and it was not until London was left 
behind and the country fairly gained that the three high- 
waymen succeeded in quite shaking off their pursuers. 

Then Tom King, reining up suddenly, and wheeling 
his horse round, listened attentively. 

The wind, rushing through the branches of fihe trees, 
made a rustling noise, enongh to drown any faint 
sound. 

But Tom’s ears were sharp and well practiced, and 
after a moment’s pause he exclaimed : 

“ I think all’s well, Claude ; I can hear nothing ?- 

“Nor I.” 

“ Then now is the time to change our route. Quick- 
forward !” 

“You are more impatient to reach the Three Spiders 
than I am.” 

Turning off completely at right angles from the course 
they had been pursuing, they made their way in almost a 
straight line for their destination. 

Even if the officers should be somewhere in the rear, 
and still keeping up the pursuit, this sudden change of 
direction would inevitably have the effect of baffling 
them. 

For the rest of the distance not another word was ex- 
changed, and although there was now no particular 
danger behind them, yet the horses were not suffered to 
relax their speed. 

At length, entering the little plantation, they pushed on 
towards the stables, and when near them, stopped to look 
up. 

The signal light was burning steadily but dimly in 
the little window, and, reassured by this, and drawing 
hopeful conclusions from it, they set about entering the 
stable without more delay. 

The door was only shut to and not fastened. 

It yielded to a touch. 

The horses were just placed in their stalls, the door 
bolted, and, reserving the task of attending to them to a 
future time, the three highwaymen hastened across the 
yard, impatient in the highest degree to have their hopes 
verified. 

Throwing open the door, they strode into the kitchen. 

Their appearance was greeted by a general cry, that 
seemed like one of dismay. 

“ Good gracious,” said Tom Davis, starting up from his 
seat, “ you have come back at last !” 

Stifling a shriek, Maud tottered forward. 

“ You have brought him,” she said — “you have brought 
him! The danger is past.” 

The highwaymen staggered back as if shot, and could 
only gasp out: 

“ Brought him ?" 

“Yes,” said Maud, “do not fear the shock of his ap- 
pearance ; nothing could be worse than this suspense.” 

“But we have not brooght him,” cried Tom King, in a 
loud voice — “ we have not brought him, because we had 
every reason to believe that he was here already !” 

It was now the turn of those present to be amazed, and 
after this last speech of Tom’s, a strange silence fell upon 
them all. 

Maud grasped the comer of a table fo> support, and 
seemed by her manner as though upon the poin+ of 
swooning. 

“ But this mD*t be explained," said Tom Davis. “ Be 
quick — let us know all about it !” 

“ But are yon sure,” cried Claude Duval, “ that Dick 
has not come back — are you quite certain of it?” 

“Yes, quite ceitvn. What a strange question to ask! 

If ha was her'. d«»v* you think he would hasten to make 
his appearance manliest?” 

“ Yes. yes — of course !” said Tom King. “ But, Derore 
going into any long explanations, jnst understand this im- 
portant fact : Dick Turpin has escaped from Newgate 
without auy of our assistance, and, as we Game to the con- 
clusion, had succeeded iu reaching here." 

“Escaped?” cried Maud, with a shriek. M Jk» 
he has escaped ?” i| 


“ Yes, most certainly — we have conclusive evidence oa 
that point.” 

She sank down with a sigh of rebar, mn<x began to 
weep. 

Tom Davis was surprised beyond all measure, and he 
oould only ask for a full account of what had happened. 

This Tom set about giving as accurately as possible 

When it was over, Tom Davis cried ; 

“Hurrah ! It’s all right f L don’t feel afraid now — no, 
v.ot a bit of it ! If Dick has got out of Newgate as it 
seems quite certain he has got out, he can be left to 
tal*e care of himself wherever he may be ! Yes— -yes, it’s 
all right ! He’s got out somehow or other, and is only 
waiting for the vigilance of the police to abate a little. 
Best assured he will be here at the very earliest 
moment !" 

“ I hope so too," said Toro King, anxiously. “ I can’t 
take quite such a sanguine view of it as you do yet, if ho 
is out of Newgate." 

“ But you told me yon were sure of it.” 

“ Well, so I am sure of it." 

“ Then,” said Davis, again, “ I tell yon it’s all right, and- 
all you have got to do in the meantime is to wait here 
patiently, and trust to his making his appearance.” 

No one else present seemed inclined to look upon tho 
matter in this hopeful light. 

If, as had been suggested, Dick had managed to get 
somewhere just out of Newgate and no more, ho 
might again fall into tho hands of the officers, and then 
nothing could save him. 

A gloomy silence followed, in which the ticking of the- 
little Dutch clock became painfully audible. 

Then Tom King, starting up, said : 

“ I don’t know how you feel, comrades, but as for my- 
self, I can only say I find it impossible to stop here s, 
moment longer — I can’t stay here inactive for the life of 
me ! What do you say — will you accompany me back to 
London and endeavour to find out where the captain 
is ?" 

“Yes — yes!" cried his companions, eagerly. “Wo 
are ready now, and to the full as anxious as yourself.” 

“ But——" began Tom Daris, in a tone of expostula- 
tion. 

His words were suddenly interrupted by a terrific 
knocking at the front door — a knocking that seemed to 
cast quite a spell over everyone, leaving aU immoveable. 

“Jack Marshall,” gasped Tom Davis — “it’s Jack 
Marshall, for a thousand pounds ! We’re caught at last t 
No, no — hide — hide, quickly, all of you! Be sure and get 
out of sight ! Leave nothing behind you, and I will 
delay opening the door as long as I am able !" 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth before the 
knocking was renewed with redoubled vigour. 


CHAPTER DCC0LXXXI1. 

DESCRIBES THE EXTRAORDINARY INTERVIEW THAT TOOK 

PLACE BETWEEN DICK TURPIN AND THE GOVERNOR OF 

NEWGATE. 

The Governor of Newgate was extremely surprised at 
receiving a communication from the King in so strange a 
fashion. 

Since he had been called to his present office, such an> 
event as a personal communication from royalty had 
never occurred, and he was in a state of flattering excite-., 
ment accordingly. 

Certainly documents with the Krog’s signature had 
reached him many a time ; but then they had always been 
forwarded through the medium of the Secretary of 
State. 

This, however, was no doubt a veritable regal epistle, 
with the King’s own autograph, and especially addressed 
to him. 

Hastening to his own room, he unfastened the lock by 
means of a key on a small bunch that ne always carried 
with him. and inside, as he expected, ie found a letter 
bearing a large seal, on which was unmistakably impressed 
the royal arms of England. 

In a straggling, foreign-looking hand the letter ww 
superscribed : — 

“f© the Governor of the Prison of N kwq i re, 
[“Private and confidential”) 



THU KNIGHT OP THE ROAD. 



| THE HIGHWAYMAN AND TOM DAVIS AKB ALARMED AT THE AN OCKTN<j AT THE DOOR. J 


tfoi some moments Mr. Bradbury could not summon up 
Mirage enough to break the seal. 

He felt ready to bow himself down and pay homage to 
♦bis representative of the King. 

Never before Lad he felt so strongly that pecuTarity in 
s nature which always made nim ready to worship 
v-jyone who stood higher in a worldly sense than him- 
elf. 

At length the letter was opened, and to his unmitigated 
surprise he road the following word? — not wituout some 
difficulty, however, for they had the appearance of having 
been hastily f crawled:— 

“ This is to certify that it is our royal pleasure that the 
Goicmor of our prison of Neugate shall a f once set at large 
and release the prisoner he rune has in custody , knoum by the 
tame, of Dick Turpin. And t re still further command that 
tins release be effected as privately and so. retly as possible, so 
Vo. 181 . — Black Bess. 
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as to leave no clue behind ; and as to the best means of 
this we leave entirely to the judgment of cur faithful servant 
the Governor. 

“George, Rex.” 

Such was the letter, and after having perused it ifc« 
Governor was in such a 6tate of bewilderment that h« 
could do nothing but sit helpless, while the King’s letter 
seemed to dance before his eyes. 

Recovering himself, he looked more closely at it. 

Some doubt as to its genuineness had crossed ilia 
mind. 

He scrutinised the signature attentively, and the result 
was that he felt perfectly convinced it was the King’s own 
handwriting. He had seen it too often to make any mis- 
take. 

Yet, to satisfy any lingering doubt that he might have, 
he unlocked a small iron box, and took from it several 
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<loi orients to which th^ Flag’s signature was ap 

ps«y»>2. 

“Those wer3 one by one compared, and the ®^jrrr.lfc 
was to strengthen . Ins conviction that the document 
was genuine. 

Having come to this conclusion, he restored the 
papers, and, leaning his head upon his hands, he tried 
first to think what motivos had induced the King to 
take so unusual a proceeding, and, secondly, by what 
moans he could spirit Dick Turpin out of Newgate. 

In both of these attempts he failed most signally, and 
as a last resource he took up the lamp and his master* 
koy, muttering the while : 

* My course is clear, this letter will shield me. I 
will go to Turpin — he is -a clever fellow, and will give 
me some information, beyond all doubt. I can under- 
stand now why he gave me his word not to escape, and 
why he has taken things so coolly and comfortably over 
since ho has boon here.” 

With these reflections the Governor made his way 
towards Turpin’s cell. 

The two men wore there on the watch, as usual. 

The door was unfastened, and he entered in the 
manner described at the close of a preceding chapter. 

When Dick, thns suddenly aroused, perceived the 
paper in the Governor’s hands, he felt a sensation of 
relief come over him 

By instinct he seemed to know that the paper was the 
warruHit for his liberation. 

Accordingly, he sprang to his feet, and tho door 
having been closed, the Governor said : 

“ Come hero, and read this.” 

Dick advanced. 

But his excitement was so groat, and his eyes were 
io unaccustomed to the glare of the lamp, that he failed 
to make out a single word, although he tried his ut- 
most. 

“ Thank you,” he said, drawing back. “Would you 
oblige me by reading it ? I cannot.” 

The Governor did oblige him, and Dick listened with 
sensations of the utmost pleasure. 

At last he should be free. 

All hie anxieties and misgivingu had passed away. 

His comrade had succeeded, and the locket had proved 
ats virtues. 

“ Now,” said theGovernor, sitting down npon a chair, 

the authority of this paper is a thing that I cannot dis- 
pute, and of course I shall act in accordance with it ; its 
production will shield me from all after consequences.” 

“ There is no need to fear anything,” said Dick ; 
“ but. at the same time, I should recommend you to 
preserve that letter faithfully.” 

The Governor smiled, for ho had fully resolved never 
to part with it. 

The position of Diek was now very much altered so 
far as the Governor was concerned — in fact, the latter 
was inclined to look up to him, as was his habit to al- 
most everyone. 

But the prominent idea in the Governor’s mind was 
the very probable and reasonable one that Dick Turpin 
was the holder of some important State secret which, 
on the present occasion, had saved his life. 

Wishing to understand as much of it as possible, Mr. 
Bradbury said : 

“ Now, Turpin, I have not found you to be altogether 
an unreasonable fellow, and I trust I have not gained 
your ill-will P” 

“ You certainly have not,” said Dick. “ I have rrt a 
few words to say npon that, point.” 

“ Well, rcservo them for the present, and listen, f 
want yon, if you will, to favour mo with somo account 
«f the origin of this letter. How cauo the King to 
write it ?” 

“ It is simple,” said Dick. “ Somo time ago, cua»._<3 
threw mein the way of a lady connected in some maimer 
or other — I don’t pretend to know how — with thorcyai 
family. To her I rendered a most important service, 
and, in return, she forced me to accept a small locket, 
the deliverance of which to the King, she assured mo 
would suffice to get rue out of tho greatest danger.” 

“Oh!” said tho Governor, drawing a long breath, 
f' that’s it, is it ?” And you found somo means of doli- 
^-'ii«g this locket ?” 

* Yes. I did. A comrade of mine took it, 1 believe, and 


1 ' now yon can understand why I gave ym mv word aot 
to attempt to escape.” 

“ I can understand it now very wsii,” saw visa 
Governor, with another long breath ; “ and y*t I ques- 
tion whether I should have placed so much faith upon 
tho King’s word as you have. I should have bean full 
of doubts and fears.” 

Dick smiled. 

“ Not if you had lived in an atmosphere of danger so 
long as I have.” 

“Well, that may be,” replied the Governor; “but 
what you have told me takes a great weight off my 
mind. And now, to consider tho best means by which 
you can leave the prison unseen.” 

“Yes, that’s important,” said Dick; “and if the 
officers are watching so attentively as you stated, I don’t 
know how it is to be done.” 

“ I spoke the truth,” said the Govrenor. “ You can’t 
imagine their vigilance.” 

“ Wait a moment,” said Dick. “ Wo will, if you like., 
leave the discussion of that point for a little while 
longer. There is something I wish to say.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ You spoke about my having no reasonable ground 
for complaint against you.” 

The Governor smiled. 

“ It is quite true,” oontinued Dick, “ and, in the eveut 
of tilings turning as they have, I had made up my mind 
just what I would do.” 

“ Indeed !” said the Governor. “ And what may that 
be ?" 

“ Why, of oourse I might say a great many things ex- 
pressive of my gratitude, and so forth, but then they 
would only be words, after all, leaving nothing substan- 
tial behind them. Now my desire is to give you soma 

E ermanent mark of respect, if you will not mind accept- 
ig it.” 

“ I want nothing,” the Governor said, though the 
words were uttered in a tone that belied their import. 

“ Well,” said Dick, “ I am going to leave it to you in 
this way • I wish to make a substantial recognition, and 
this is bow I propose it. Do you know Hampstead 
Heath ?” 

“ I do — very well,” answered the Governor, with a 
smile. 

“ Do you know the eastern end of it ?” 

“ Yes, quite well.” 

“Do you happen to remember,” pursued Dick, “see- 
ing at the eastern extremity of the Heath an old tree 
that has been almost foiled by time ? The branches arc* 
all gone, and nothing but an old trunk remains, and 
that leans so far out of the perpendicular that it 
threatens to fall every moment.” 

“ I cannot say I have observed it,” replied the 
Governor, after a moment’s consideration. “ Surely I 
oould have no difficulty in finding it.” 

“Yon will have no difficulty,’ said Turpin. “It is 
just in the position I describe, and so singular-looking 
a tree as that cannot be mistaken for another.” 

“ Well,” said the Governor, somewhat feverishly-" 
“ well ?” 

“ It is well,” said Turpin, with a smile, “ for if, at any 
time you think proper, you will repair to that spot, and, 
going to the west side of the trunk of the tree, begin to 
dig close among tho roots, yon will find about eighteen 
inches from the surface the substantial recognition of 
whioh I spoke.” 

“But — but ” began the Governor, hesitatingly. 

“ You need have no scruples about appropriating it,” 
returned Turpin — “ in fact, I leave it entirely to yon. 
If you like, you esn go there and dig ; and if not, E 
hope yCa will not bi offended.” 

“ By no means,” said tho Governor, before whoso eyef 
there seemed to arise a most dazzling prospect — “ by nfc 
means : not that I desire to have anything more than 
yonr thanks and the expression of your good will,” he 
■ sodded, hypooritally. 

■ “ Well, then, you have them,” said Turpin, “ and yon 

can have the other if you choose. And now, then, for 
a consideration of the other point.” 

“ Your leaving Newgate secretly P*' 

Yes — just so.” 

“ Well, how is it to bn done ?” 

“ Can you think of no means 
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“ No. I would rather leave it to you, and if you sug- 
gest anything reasonable I will consent to it.” 

“ Wait a moment,” said Dick. 

Then, passing his hand over his forehead, he rapidiy 
brought it down upon his thigh with an air of satisfac- 
tion. 

“ A good thought ! '’ he said. “ Yes, I have it — n good 
thought !” 

“Well,” said the Governor, anxiously, “out with it. 
Let me know what it is.” 

“ Send the two men outside for a haokney-coach, and 
lot it be brought round opposite the door leading from 
your own house. Then we will leave here together, and 
as soon as the coach arrives we will both pass through 
your front door, descend the steps, enter it together, and 
drive off. By that means the police officers will no 
doubt be thrown completely off their guard.” 

“ Humph 1” said the Governor, musingly. “ Is there 
no other way ?” 


CHAPTEE DCCCLXXXm. 

DICK TURPIN AND THE GOVERNOR OP NEWGATE HOLD 
A DEEPLY-INTERESTING CONFERENCE. 

" None that I can think of,” replied Dick. “ But sup- 
pose you give the matter a few moments’ consideration. 
You ought to be best able to judge what will be most 
successful.” 

The Governor rubbed his head with a puzzled air. 

“ I am sadly afraid ” he began. 

“ Of what ?” interrupted Dick, anxiously. 

“ That your plan wili never do.” 

“ Indeed. Why not ?” 

“ Simply because you have, as I might say, overlooked 
one very important fact —that of the prison being so 
closely surrounded by officers.” 

“ Do you think they would notice us, then, if we left 
by your ow n private door ?” 

“ Yes, I do ; because when I said a short time ago that 
Newgate was so closely watched, and not a mouse could 
leave it unseen, I spoke literally. Depend upon it, the 
officers are so interested in what they are about tbo-t 
they will never for one moment remove their eyefe ' 

Dick rested his chin in between his hands. 

“ That does indeed make it diffioult ; and so, Mr. 
Bradbury, I shall be obliged to leave it to you, after 
all.” 

The Governor was seriously puzzled by the task that 
■was sat before him. 

For the life of him he could not tell by what means 
Dick was to be spirited out of prison. 

Time was passing, too, and the crowd outside in the 
Old Bailey was something terrific, and even the presence 
of all those people increased the difficulty of quitting 
the prison. 

At lfiDgth, Dick, after some moments’ thought, raised 
his head, and fixed his eyes with a peculiar expression 
upon the Governor. 

“ Mr. Bradbury,” he said, “ I fancy, after all, there is 
but one way.” 

“ One way?” echoed the Governor, almost mechanic- 
ally 

“ Yes. As it is impossible for me to leave Newgate 
unseen, I must remain where I am.” 

ihe Governor starod at the prisoner for some moments 
in the most undisguised astonishment, and then he 
gasped rather than said : 

' Remain where you are ? Why — why ” 

Dick only smiled f:t the puzzled expression of his 
countenance. 

“I must £»ake my meaning a little clearer,” he 
said. w 

“ Yes, do so, pray, for may I be hanged if I can under- 
stand you now at all !” 

“Liston, than, said Dick. **I suppose when it is 
known I have escaped ” 

The Governor interrupted him. 

“ You are beginning at the wrong end, my friend. It 
will be time enough to consider what will be done after 
your escape, when you have decided as to how you are 
to obtain your freedom.” 

“ No, no,” said Dick — “ excuse me. Just allow me to 
-finish.” 

“ Very well. Go on. then ” 


“ 7. say, after I have escaped, I suppose the vigilance 
of lue police officers will materially abate, for there wih 
then be no necessity for them to keep up their strict, 
observant watch.” 

“ No— no, certainly not,” said the Governor; “but 
what has that to do with it ?” 

“Everything,”, said Dick, “for, in half a dozen words, 
what I. propose is that you should conceal me some- 
where in the prison for the space of twenty -four hours 
or so ; then, when it is given out and believed that I 
have escaped, and the officers, as you say, have relaxed 
their vigilance— then will be the time for me to slip off 
quietly.” 

“ Good!” said Mr. Bradbury, clapping his hands to- 
gether,. with his eyes sparkling brightly — “ good ! You 
havo hit the nail right on the head this time and no 
mistake ! I wonder how it was we did not think of 
that before ?” 

“ It' is not yet too late,” said Dick. “ Am I to unaer- 
derstand that you approve of tliis suggestion ?” 

“ Yes — most decidedly 1 approve of it, for what better 
one could be made ?” 

Dick was silent, and then the Governor continued, 
almost immediately : 

“ There are a few obstacles in the way of carrying out 
this design.” 

Dick nodded, as he replied : 

“ I am quite aware of that ; hut still there is no doubt 
they can be overcome.” 

“Very likely,” said the Governor; “and to begin 
with the first and greatest, we have the two men out- 
side.” 

“ Just so.” 

“ Now, how are they to be managed ? You cannot 
leave this cell without being seen by them; and so 
the question arises : shall we take them into our confi- 
dence ?” 

“ Not by any means,” said Dick ; “ and, if you wifi 
excuse me, I would suggest that we speak in rather a 
lower tone of voice.” 

“ A good caution. But now, Turpin, if we don’t take 
these men into our confidence, how shall you mauage to 
get out of the cell ?” 

“ We must consider,” said Turpin. “There is tone 
yet, and it seems to me you are the proper person to 
decide upon the best means of dealing with them.” 

“ It has been many and many a day,” exclaimed the 
Governor, “ since I puzzled my brains to such an extent ! 
If you’d give me th9 world I don’t know how this is to 
be managed !” 

“ Stay a little,” said Dick. "Could you not manage 
to send one of them to fetch something for you ?” 

“ Yes — certainly,” answered the Governor, abstract- 
edly. “ One could go; but how about the other ?” 

“ Why, suppose, after a time, you send him too ?” 

“I comprehend you,” cried tho Governor, with a 
readiness of apprehension that rather surprised Dick — 
“ I comprehend you, and, as there is no time to be lost, 
I will commence at once.” 

Dick did not venture to say no, for he was anxious to 
quit the cell in whioh he had passed so many lonely 
hours, though, had he followed his own inclinations, he 
would first of all have planned his proceedings from the 
beginning to the end. 

The Governor, however, rose briskly to his feet, and, 
going to the door, tapped upon it with his knuckles. 

The man outside understood the signal, and imme- 
diately opened it. 

“Miller !” he cried. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You know my room— my office, I mean, where the 
papers are kept ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I know it.” 

“ Well, then, I want you to go there,” continued the 
Governor, “ and Just inside the little drawer in the table, 
and lying quite on the top of the other papers, you wifi 
see a letter in a largo envelope. Go and bring it to 
me.” 

“ I will, sir,” 

“ You are sure you understand ? Don’t fail to bring 
the right one.” 

Miller shoffied off, and the Governor closed the dooi 
agwin. 

“ Tfiere’s one gone,” he said, in a whisper, to Dick* 
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** though we mc 3 t bo qnick, for ha will soon re- 

“ And the other?” Turpin exclaimed — ‘how about 
the other?” . 

“ I will show you," said Mr. Bradbury. But just 
wait a moment. I am not afraid that Miller will return 
fast vet, for one thing, the distance is considerable. and 
for another, iu the drawer to which I have sent him is a 
large Hat bottle of Hollands, and if he does not pay his 
respects to that before he returns, I am not G-'- cruor 
of Newgate." 

Dick laughed, and then there wa3 a panso of aoout 
half a minute’s duration. 

At the end of that time the Governor again went to 
the door and tapped at it as he had dons on the pre- 
vions oocasion. 

The other man opened it. * 

“Oh, I am very sorry,” said the Govornor, 8< but yon 
hoard what I said to Miller a moment ago?" 

“ Yes, sir." 

“ Well, now, I find I have just made a mistake. The 
letter I spoke of is not in tlio drawer, but under the ink- 
stand in the centre of the table. He will perhaps turn 
all my papers topsy-turvy. Just run and tell him what 
I say. I can guard the prisoner in the meantime.’’ 

The man nodded, and made off at once, for in Newgate 
Mr, Bradbury reignod supreme, and not one of his sub- 
ordinates ever dreamed of such an outrageous thing as 
questioning any command that might be issued. 

“ Now is your time, Dick," said the Governor, turn- 
ing round, hastily. “ The coast is clear, and will be for 
at least another moment.” 

“ Capital !” said Dick. “ Upon my word, you deserve 
much for your ingenuity ! You have managed this 
cleverly indeed. What a pity you were not a diploma- 
tist.” 

The Governor smiled, and felt pleased at the compli- 
ment. 

“I flatter myself,” he said, “ that I should have suc- 
ceeded in that lino very well. But be quick — there’s no 
knowing how soon those fellows may take it into their 
heads to return.” 

“ But where shall I go ?" said Dick, who, in spite of 
his self-command, felt his heart beating at a more than 
usual rate. 

“When yon get into tho passage,” whispered the 
Governor, hurriedly, “ turn to the right, and hasten for- 
<vard for a short distance. On both sides of you you 
will see doors similar to this sunk deeply in the wall. 
Conceal yourself in one of them. The passage is dark, 
and as the turnkeys will never think of looking for you 
yon will be unseen.” 

“ And then,” said Dick, “ what next ?” 

“ Wait there until you see me pass along the passage, 
then step forth, and, as noiselessly as you can, follow 
in my footsteps.” 

“ Good !” said Dick. “ 1 trust all to you, and depend 
upon it this will not be tho worst night’s work that you 
have ever done.” 

With these words on hi3 lips Dick slipped through the j 
door of his cell, and as ho did so he drew a long breath, 
and felt quite a joyous feeling eotne over him. 

3t seemed to him that he was already free. 

Following the injunctions of the Governor, he turned 
„D the right, and hastened for some distance along the 
corridor. 

As he had been told, it was very dark, for although 
os! lamps were burning dimly here and there, yet the 
warders did not trust so much to them as to the lan- 
terns they always carried with them, and which served 
to dissipate the darkness. 

The doors, too, wore sunk very deeply into the wall, 
arid, as a matter of course, those recesses were in very 
■dark shade indeed, and Dick felt that he oould scarcely 
lope for a better hiding-place. 

All at once, he heard a footstep, and then, imme- 
diately afterwards, perceived at some distance the flash- 
ing of a light. 

Murmuring voices reached his ears, and although 
had not gone so far ah ng the corridor as lie could have 
wished, yet he felt that his wisest course would bo to 
eonceal himself at once, and therefore slipping into one 
at' the dark recesses wo hash described, he squeezed him- 
aicif as closely as he could into the corner formed by the 


door and the wall, and remained there a prey to con- 
siderable anxiety, and listening to the voices and foot- 
I steps of the men who wore approaching. 

CHAPTER DCCCLXXXCV. 

Dion TO Rl*IN MAKES HIMSELF COMFORTABLE IN THE 
•RIVATE APARTMENTS OF THE GOVERNOR. 

Dick could not help lefleeting Low strange it was that 
he should feel so deep an interest in every move- 
ment made and word spoken by those two men, and yet 
suoh was the ca3o, and ho strained his sense of hearing 
to the utmost, in order to make out what they wei a 
saying to each other. 

He gathered first, from the tones of their voices, that 
some dispute was going on between them. 

Directly afterwards lio distinguished tho words s 

“ I tell you you are a fool, Dick Miller, and I don’t 
go behind your back to say it !” 

“ Oh, bother !” 

“ Well, we shall see,” returned the other turnkey. 

“ Don’t you thiuk the Governor knows all about the t 
bottle of hoi lands in his drawer ? — don’t you even think 
that he could have missed the smallest drop of it ?” 

“Oh, bother !” said Miller again. 

“ And yet when I came into the room,” continued the 
other, “ theie you must be swigging at it, and not con- 
tent with that, must be so frightened at hearing some 
one come m that you dropped it.” 

“ Well, it was your fault !” growled Miller. “ What 
the deuce did you want to come sneaking into the room 
like that for ? Who expected you, I should like to- 
know, scaring a fe/low out of his blessed wits ?” 

“ I didn’t come sneaking in — I walked in because Mr 
Bradbury sent me. What excuse shall you make about 
the hollands ? — that’s what I want to know.” 

“ Well, how does it concern you?” 

“ Why, I know you of old. You would not scruple to 
put it on to my shoulders if you could 1” 

Dick Miller laughed. 

“Well, stow it now,” he said; “we can finish the 
subject another time. Do you want him to overhear ua ?” 

“ No — not I. But wliat will he say when wo tell him 
that we can’t find the letter he sent us for f” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Dick Miller, with an air of satis 
faction, “ I am glad to say you are as deeply in for that 
as I am — he can’t blame one without blaming both.” 

“ Well,” said the other turnkey, “ he told me it was 
under the inkstand, and I’ll take my aath any minute r 
wasn’t — so thore’s an end.” 

By this time the two men got out of hearing. 

Upon reaching the door of the cell so lately ooou pied 
by Dick Turpin, they tapped upon it with their knuckles 

The Governor opened it to the extent of about * 
couple of inches. 

“ Well,” he said, “ the letter ?” 

“ If you please, sir,” returned Miller, humbly, “ we’vw 
looked everywhere, and can’t find it.” 

“ Can’t find it ? Was it not under the inkstand F” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Well, where can it have got to ? However, never 
mind.” 

Then, turning ronnd, as if Dick was still in the ce!' 
and as if he was about to address him, the Governui 
said : 

“ f will go myself, Turpin, and fetch the warrant 
since you profess to be so particular about it ; or, if yen 
don’t mind waiting, you shall seo it the first thing i - 
the morning.” 

With these words, the Governor stepped nimbly eu 
of the cell, drawing the door after him. 3 

“ Now, Miller,” lie said, “ put the bar np, and faster 
the door securely. Mind, you are responsible for yoi r 
prisoner, and if ho gets out between, now and morni i,' 
you will be punished severely.” 

“All right, sir!” said the turnkey. “ Yoa never 
knew Dick Miller make a failure of that kind yor 
Now,’" he continued, as he finished putting up the las 
tenhigs, “ get out of that, Mr. Diok, if you can.’ 

Never for one moment did the idea occur to the v.irn 
keys that Diok had boon already liberated from his cell— 
indeed, it was not likely that so unreasonable a notion 
should enter tlieir minds ; therefore, drawing np the two ■ 
three-legged stools with which they had provided there 
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•elvea, they sat down with their backs to the door, pre- 
pared to wait patiently till morning. 

The Governor walked along the passage with a heavy 
tread, the echoes of his footsteps reverberating through 
the long, silent corridors. 

Dick observed his coming, ana as soon as the Governor 
passed his hiding-place, he stopped out on tiptoe. 

Then, guessing why the Govovnor was treading with 
such unusual heaviness, Dick cleverly and quickly fell 
into step with him, keeping such exact tine, and allow- 
ing his feet to fall so lightly, that it would have required 
a very sharp ear to distinguish that two persona were 
walking along the stone corridor instead of one. 

At every -top they took the necossity for this caution 
abated, yet they did not venture to change their posi- 
tions. 

To what part of the prison the Governor was now 
about to conduct him, D?-k Turpin scarcely knew, but 
contented himself with thinking that it would be to 
some place where, at any rate, they could sit down and 
hold a further consultation as to his future proceed- 
ings. 

In this ho wp.s not mistaken. 

Pursuing certain passages rarely used by anyone ex- 
cept himself, and which led directly to his own private 
apartments, the Governor hurried forward, nor din he 
pause until the room was reached in which ho sat down 
to transact his business. 

Dick Turpin entered closely after him, and, in obe- 
dience with a sign from the Governor, closed the door 
and slipped a little bolt into its socket. 

Then the first thing that met their gaze was the frag- 
ments of the broken bottle of Hollands, which were 
strewn in ail directions about the carpet, while the room 
was filled with the overpowering odour of that spirit. 

Instuad of manifesting any anger at making this dis- 
•overy, as one might have expected, the Governor 
plain id hia hands slowly together, and began to rub 
them one ot er the other with an air of great apparent 
satisfaction. 

“Capital,” h® said — “capital! Nothing could be 
better!” 

“ Indeed !” said Dick. “ May I ask to what yourefer ?” 

“Wiiy, this,” he replied, pointing to the broken glass 
upon the floor. “ I told yon they would not fail to pay 
their respects to this bottle of spirits, and by some ac- 
cident or other, yon see, they have broken it. They will 
now be frightened to death, lest I should expose what 
they have done, and cause them to be punished. They 
are now quite in my power, which, just at the present 
time, is quite a fortunate circumstance.” 

Again the Governor rubbed his hands, and Dick, leav- 
ing him to indulge in his felicitations, drew a chair close 
up to the fire and sat down. 

He spread out hi3 fingers to the blaze, for bis cell was 
damp and chilly, and the sight of a little fire was now 
quite a pleasant thing. 

Dutside in the street the roaring and howling of the 
oeople could bo heard with painful distinctness. 

It was a sound that Dick hated to listen to, and yet 
he could not close his ears to it. 

Little, however, did he think that his comrades 
formed a parcel of the disorderly route outside, acr 
did ho guess how anxiously their eyes where fixed upon 
that portion of the prison occupied by the Governor. 

' Now,” said Sir. Bradbury at "ength, turning to the 
fire, “ having accomplished our purpose so far, and 
having succeeded so well, let us have a little further 
consideration.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

. “ Well, then, it seems to me the chief thing is to de- 
cide where you are to remain concealed until night- 
fall ” 

Dick nodded. 

“♦veil, continued tho Governor, “ I must ootfese 
that is a matter that puzzles me. I should be glad to 
place one of my private rooms at your disposal, but,” 
he concluded, with a sigh and a shake of hia head “ *hat 
m impossible— quite impossible.” 

“Indeed!” said Dick. “I am very ?orry r-var 
that.” 

“ It is no fault of mine,” continued Mu. Bradbury — 
"noneat all, I assure you. It is Mrs. B, — a moat in- 
quisitive woman she is, f can assure yov ; and as for 


trusting her with a secret But thsre, that will do— 

lea.-t said soonest mended.” 

Dick laughed as he said : c 

*1 don’t want to cause yon any trouble, Mr. Brad- 
Lory. Iam much obliged to you for all you have done;: 
but is there no cell into which you could slip mo and 
keep me safe till the appointed time ?” 

Mr. Bradbury again shook his head. 

“ We are so uncommonly full,” ho 3aid — “ I searcelj 
ever knew each a thing, and, besides, you might be 
liable to discovery in a moment.” 

“ Then what on earth is to be done f” 

“ That’s just what I want to know, ard I should be 
glad if yon would think the matter over.” 

Dick continued to warm himself by the fire, and for 
several moments there was a profound silence, which 
was broken at length by tho Governor, who asked : 

“ Well, Dick, have you yet thought of anything ?” 

“ Nothing particular,” was the answer. “ To be sure 
thero’a one idea; but then ” 

“ Let us hear it, said the Governor — “ let us hear it, 
by all means !” 

“Well, then ” began Dick, “ although yon have been 
Governor of this prison for so short a period, yet you 
must be aware that the present building is quite a 
modern structure.” 

“ Yes,” said the Governor — “that’s true enough.” 

“ Quite true,” replied Dick. “ Newgate was first built 
many hundreds of years ago, and from time to time the 
place has been pulled down, and rebuilt and altered.” 

“ Well, what of all this ?” said the Governor, growing 
interested, though he could not sec what it had to do 
with finding a hiding-place for his prisoner. 

“ Simply this,” was Dick’s answer. “In the course 
of this pulling down, and rebuilding, and alteration, 
some portions of the ancient edifice have been left, and’, 
to cut short my remarks, I have been told that under- 
neath this present prison of Newgate there exists what 
one may term another prison, being the remains of the 
dungeons formerly constructed there.” 

“ Yes,” answered Mr. Bradbury. “ I have heard 
something of the kind myself, though I never paid 
much attention to it. Still, even supposing such places 
as you mention to exist, they have not been opened for 
centuries at least, and it is very improbable that any com- 
munication exists between the old prison and the new.” 

“Yet such might be the case,” said Dick— “ indeed, I 
have, heard it confidently asserted. Now yon under- 
stand the drift of my remarks. If we can find out this 
communication, surely, if I conceal myself in under 
ground Newgate, I shall never be discovered, not even if 
my presence in the building was guessed at, and a close 
search made.” 

The Governor shivered, and half unconsciously drew 
closer to the fire. 

“ But just consider,” he sail, “what an uncomfort- 
able place to be in. Fancy the idea of remaining in 
vaults or dungeons that have been closed up so long — 
alone, too ! Should you not feel afraid r” 

0 

CHAPTER DCCCLXXXV. 

TUB GOVERNOR OP NEWGATE DISCOVERS THAT KK 
j HAS MADE A TREMENDOUS BLUNDER. 

At these words, Dick Turpin’s lips curled with a eca* 
teinptuons smile. 

“Afraid,” he said — “I afraid? No, fear and Dick 
Turpin have never been acquainted yet, and they will 
always continue strangers— leas* of’ all should I be 
afraid of darkness.” 

“ It is not the darkness/’ said the Governor, “ lint 
the associations. However, not to go into the subject 
any further, just tell me by what means you hope to 
discover a way of communication, supposing any to 
exist.” 

'' Oh,” said Dick, “ that ’3 just the point.” 

wish I could give you some information unor it, 
hut I can’t.” 

“ Neither can I,” continued Turpin, whoso eyes had 
during the last few moments been resting upon a rang/' 
of shelves. “ Do you not think it possible that some b; 
those volumes might give ns the information we seek ?” 

“They might,” said the Governor; “they are the 
annals of Newgate, though, to tell tho truth, ever rise* J 
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hare been her*} I have had enough to do in keejp^bg a 
the records without looking back to the past.” 

“ I suppose so,” said Turpin, rising and going to- 
wards the books, in which, as. may be imagined, he f #lt 
more than a common interest. 

The Governor placed himself by his side, r„nd, with a, 
brush that he had picked up. removed a portion of the j 
dust covering the books, so that the tottering could be I 
sc-en. 

“ l am no book scholar,” said Turpin. M Sunpono 
yon reach down one or two of them and glance over the 
pages ; you may find something.” 

The Governor evidently thought the suggestion a 
good one, for he at once took down one of the dusty 
volumes and turned over its mouldering pages. 

“ If,” said Dick, “ you could only find a plan oi map 
of some kind, that would be all we should require ; 
but stay — what’s that ?” 

Even as he spoke, the Governor paused in turning 
over the book, for in between two of the leaves a 
folded sheet of paper had been placed. 

This ho at once spread open, and he had to be par- 
ticularly careful in the process. 

The paper was so old, and so decayed by age, that it 
almost fell to pieces beneath his touch. 

Upon it could be traced several indistinct lines, and 
in the lower right-hand corner in large letters was the 
word “ Newgate.” 

“ This must be the very thing,” said Dick, bending 
forward eagerly. 

The Governor bent, down too, and managed to de- 
cipher the words : 

“ Plan of ye Prison of Newgate. Anno 1611.” 
“That’s the thing,” said Dick, as the Governor read 
these words aloud. “ 1 think we are all right now.” • 
Long and anxiously did that strange pair bend over 
the mouldering old map and follow out with their 
lingers the various lines upon it. 

It was necessary that the examination should be a 
careful one, and it was some time indeed before they 
could exactly make out the bearings of it. 

At last, having succeeded, the Governor said : 

“ Here, if anywhere, are the means of communication. 
Whether such may exist to this day is very doubtful, 
and yet I have a recollection of seeing an old door at 
the extremity of one of the underground passages, the 
’ells leading out of which,” he added, “have for a long 
iime been disused in consequoncc of the damp.” 

“ Then I have good hopes of it,” said Turpin. “ At 
auy rate, we will go there and look.”. 

“Agreed,” said the Governor, folding up the map and 
restoring it to its place. “ What a fortunate dis- 
covery !” he added, as he turned back. . 

“ Most forf unate ! And now, to set the point at rest.’ 

“ In a moment,” said the Governor — “ in a moment ; 
but I feci fatigued, and exhausted, and chilly this 
evening. Suppose we have one glass together ; I should 
be better prepared to start then.” 

“As you will,” said Dick, carelessly. “I hold you 
responsible for my safety. You know what the King 
has written, and he will look to you to carry out his 
commands.” 

“Yes,” said the Governor, “there s no doubt about 
that. I will hide you somewhere, rest assured, and 
between now and morning there is time enough and to 
spare.” . „ , , , 

“ Very true,” said Dick ; “ and I would rather be 
seated here in your pleasant company than down below 
by myself.” 

1'lie Governor went to a little cupboard, and pro- 
duced a couple of glasses and a bottle. 

A small kettle was simmering by the side of the fire, 
and with the water he made two glasses very hot and J 

vpry sst>i • . i • i i i l j 

Surely, of all the stmuge position? m whicn Dick na<l 
been placed, this was Strangest of all. 

Who in the whole world would credit that a no td--Ons 
highwayman like himself, whose capture had been a 
source of so much trouble, should be seated quietly by 
the fireside drinking a glass with the Governor * 

Yet there be was, and could any of his comrades b^t 
haw had a glance art him, they would have seen t mat 
in, looked very comfortable indeed. 


It was after a panse that had f egmi to gprti 
some, that Dick said: 

“ Since we are to sit here a few mourC'nts together, 
Mr. Bradbury, there’s a little su’oject I should fit s to 
talk over with you.” 

“ Indeed ! What is it P” 

4 Well, one that turns out 6o.be ol ao importa*«s 
now ; but would you mind favouring me with a sight of 
the warrant that lias been re-indorsed for nay execution * 

“ How strange !” thongljt the Governor, for jus t thea 
he remembered the worcLs k© tad made cso of wh©® 
leaving the Cell- 

Then aloud he added 

“ I am happy to oblige /’JU in tniah a simple twv.g aa 
that. Here it is.” 

He rose from his seat ta he and pjtoeu a 

parchment in Turpin’s hai»c 

“ There,” he added, pointing to some wr ung on the 
outside of it. “ you see the secretary ha* just signed 
his name, and put the date.” 

“ Yes, I see,” said Dick ; “ but I am not quite Batis- 
fied.” 

“ Indeed ! In what way can I satisfy yon ?” 

“I don’t understand these documents myself,” Dick 
answered. “ -Suppose you open it, and begin to read it.” 

“It’ll take some time,” said the Governor; “but, 
however. I can t refuse yon.” 

Accordingly, he opened the warrant, and went 
through the preamble at the head of it ; then uttered a 
shout of surprise. 

Dick gazed at him quietly, and from his maimer it 
was evident he expected some such manifestation from 
the Governor. 

“What’s the matter?” he inquired, seeing that the 
Governor looked more and more amazed. 

Mr. Bradbury did not reply, but looked at the war- 
rant again, as though in doubt whether his eyes had 
served him aright. 

Then, with a look of consternation, and almost of 
horror, on his countenance, ho dropped the paper, and 
stared at Dick, who simply said : 

“Well?” 

“ Well ?” exclaimed the Governor. “ It is not at all 
well. But let me look again — I cannot even now ben ?ve 
it l” 

He glanced again at the warrant, and then said: 

“ No, there can be no mistake — this is not the war- 
rant for your execution.” 

Dick nodded as if he felt quite certain this was a 
fact. 

“ Indeed,” continued the Governor, “ it is a warrant 
for a companion of yours — to wit, Tom King.” 

“ I don’t doubt it,” said Turpin; “but I am just a little 
curious to know by what means yon could make that 
warrant serve for me. You told me I had been te ed 
and sentence passed upon me, which was true, though 
not at Newgate.” 

“Ah!” cried the Governor, drawing a breath of re- 
lief; “yon have been tried then ?” 

“ Yes, certainly, but it was only for « boyish freak. I 
was taken up on a chargo of deor stealing, and brought 
before a magistrate named Sir Thomas Deane, who found 
mo guilty and pronounced sentonoe. But what has 
that to do with the present matter ?” 

“ Nothing at all,” said the Governor. “ The blunder is 
mine — a most awful blunder, I must say, yet how it has 
remained undetected passes my comprehension.” 

“ It is by no means clear to me.” said Turpin, “ though 
I could give a guess. But explain it.” 

“ I will,” said the Governor. “ Candidly, then, I must 
tell you that the impression was quite strong and fixed 
in my mind that yon had been confined in Newgate ’ 

“ So I have,” interrupted Dick. 

’• Tried and condemn^T.” 

“ Which I he-T'c not,” ho interrupted, again. 

“ Well, T _ fully believed so, and I thought you only 
escaped when Newgate wa s at tacked by the mob. ThaJ 
woe curing the lime when Mr. Cawthom was Governor. 

0 nodded. . j. 

“ I was in Newgate then,” ht said, “ but I was a wast- 
ing' trial — not condemned. Tom King was here too, 
and the warrant was all in readiness for Lis exeeuUoa, 
but, Inc By, he escaped.*’ h .* _ 

“ That where the mistake is, suni luo Govern «. A 
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went to these papers under the impression I have jnst 
tunned, and, coining to this warrant, did not trouble my 
»«*lf to glance at it particularly, for, as you see, it runs 
thus : ' Of Tom King, the accomplice of Dick Turpin and 
ethers.’ You see, there’s your name on it,” he continued, 
pointing t out to Dick, “ and so, with this impression on 
my mind, I folded it up and sent it off, believing it wo-s 
veritably the warrant for your execution.” 

“ But would not such a mistake be discovered S' 

** I should have thought so,” said the Governor. “ ft <s 
pretty clear the Secretary of State looked at it no more 
attentively than I did ; the probability is, he just endorsed 
it, as you see, without ever unfolding it ; or, if he was 
aware of the mistake, as he may be, his idea might 
have been that it would be best found out afterwards.” 

Dick drew a long breath, 

“ I wish I had understood this fully before,” ho said. 
“ It would have altered my course of action ; and yet, 
upon second thoughts, perhaps things are best as they 
are. ’ 

“ Yes, rely upon it,” said the Governor, who, every 
time he looked at the warrant, felt a pang of alarm. 

“ But just for curiosity's sake,” exclaimed Dick, “ tell 
mo what would have been the effect of the discovery of 
this mistake in the warrant, supposing it had been made 
before my execution ?” 

“ Why, it could not have taken place, that’s all,” said 
the Governor — “at least, not by the time appointed. You 
would have been seized, imprisoned again, and properly 
tried. Of course a verdict of guilty would have been 
found, and your position would be just the same as 
before.” 

Dick suddenly became lost in thought. 

Bousing hiiuself at length, he cried : 

“ Say no more about it, Mr. Bradbury. Depend upon 
it, I will not mention the subject, for fear that it should 
bring you into any trouble, and for the present you know 
I am safe — in fact, I always shall be, for no matter what 
the odds may be, I will never yield myself a prisoner 
again— I have had enough of it.” 

The Governor pushod the warrant out of the way, 
and drained his glass. 

“ 1 am afraid,” he said, “ though I thank you all the 
same, that this matter will creep out ; Borne people must 
recollect all about it, and then there will be a regular 
row.” 

“Don’t fear,” said Dick, “for through mo you have 
gained a powerful friend.” 

This remembrance appeased the Governor greatly. 

Dick emptied his glass also, a,M then said : 

“ Come, Mr. Bradbury, we have sat here long enough ; 
it is getting fast towards morning no r, and if the com- 
munication with old Newgate is to be discovered, now 
is the time. Lead the way — I shall be glad to be re- 
lieved of my present Btate of suspense.” 

“ No donbt,” said the Governor, rather gloomily. 
“ I wish from the very bottom of my heart that the day 
was over, and night come.” 

“ And I wish,” Dick added, “that I was safe out of 
Newgate, and a mile away from it at the least.” 


CHAPTER DCCCLXXXVI. 

DiCK TURPIN SUCCEEDS IN GAINING ADMISSION TO A 
PORTION OP OLD NEWGATE. 

“ No doubt,” said the Governor, smiling at the hearti- 
ness with which Dick Turpin spoke — “ no doubt, but 
tome time will have to elapse before that desirable state 
of things can possibly come to pas3-” 

He took up the lamp as he Bpoko, aad stopped to- 
wards the door. 

“ Excnse me for making myself so much at home,” 
■aid Dick ; “ but if you have no objection I will appro- 
priate this bottle of brandy to my own use ; it strike* 
mo that it will prove no bad companion to me when 
down there in the vaults.” 

“ Take it — take it, by all means,” said the Governor; 
** yon will indeed want something to keep the damp 

out.” 

“ .And a light,” said Turpin — “ I must have a llgat 
of some description ; not that I care so much about 
remaining in the dark, only if I have a lamp burning 1 
■hall know at once by the appearance of the flame whe- 
fchor the sir I hraathe is pure enough to support life.” 


The Governor nodded. 

?> “ A prudent thought,” he said. “ Yoti must not be 
without a lamp, otherwise you might stray into some 
passage or other where tho air is vitiatod from having 
been olosed np so long ; no doubt the whole place is 
filled with a foul atmosphere.” 

“ Then, if you like,” said Dick, “ I will take the lamp 
you havo in your hand ” 

“ Very good.” 

“ Bat shall you not want so me light in orrUr to re- 
turn ?” 

“ No,” replied the Governor, with a smile. “ Short as 
has been my residence in Newgate, I have already learned 
every turn and corner in it. I can find my way back in 
the dark easily ; and there will be this advantage attached 
to it, I shall be more likely to escape obscivation.” 

Dick nodded as he answered : 

“ Lead on, then, now — I am quite ready.” 

The Governor obeyed, and the next moix ent this 
strangoly-as sorted couple were traversing the long, 
silent corridors of Newgate. 

Very still, very gloomy, and very oppressive were 
they, and a by no means comfortable sensation came 
over Dick, but he banished it as well as ho could, and, 
in obedience to the injunctions of his companion, trod 
as lightly aB was possible. 

More like, two ghosts, then, than two living human 
beings, thoy continued gliding along passages, which 
seemed interminable, especially to Dick, who was top- 
full of impatience. 

Fearing to raise an alarm, scarcely a word had been 
exchanged between them since they started, but all at 
once the Governor, pausing slightly, said, in a whisper : 

“ Now, then, we shall soon know whether the entrance 
to old Newgate exists, for at the bottom of this flight 
of steps is tho corridor of which I spoke.” 

- Dick made no reply, but raised his finger and pointed 
down the slippery staircase at the top of which they 
stood. 

Mr. Bradbury understood him, and commenced the 
descent. 

Ever since they had quitted the Governor’s apart- 
ments they had been gradually descending. 

Each passage that they traversed was on a lower 
level than the one preceding it. 

Never until now, however, had they reached a stair- 
case so deep and well-like as this one. 

The air, too, was bitter cold, and laden with an un- 
wholesome moisture. 

“ There is not much fear of an interruption now,” the 
Governor said, speaking as well as his chattering teeth 
would allow him ; “ this partof the prison is never visited, 
I believe, and you may almost make yourself safe here — 
the cells are all out of repair, and quite unfit for use.” 

Just as he finished speaking, the bottom of the stair- 
case was reached, and then they fonnd themselves 
standing in an arched passage, so narrow, that by 
standing in the contre of it, and stretching out the 
arms horizontally the sides could be touched, and so 
low that Dick’s hat brushed away many of the dark 
fungi that depended from the ceiling. 

The walls, too, in many places were covered with 
nitric exhalations, which had crystallised, and so sparkled 
brilliantly as the rays of the lamp fell upon them. 

But there was a general clamminess in the air, and an 
unwholesome odour that irresistibly reminded them of 
the grave. 

Mr. Bradbury seemed by no means anxious to linger 
in this passage. 

Ho quickened hiB pace considerably, and then, having 
reached the extremity of the passage, paused. 

Deeply set in the crumbling wall was a small door, 
apparently of great strength. 

It wa3 Becured by means of massive iron bars, a huge 
'to< A, and a bolt of corresponding proportions at tin 
top and bottom. 

! There,” said the Governor, with a shiver, “ that’s 
the door, and beyond all doubt there lies beyond iu all 
that remains of old Newgate.” 

It was impossible for Dick to look upon the old door- 
way without a feeling of deep, Btrango interest. 

“ Will you hold the lamp,” Baid the Governor, “ while 
Vtrv to remove the bars and bolts ?” 

“ Nay,” said Dick, placing the bottle oa the gx& 
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“ allow me to do that, for I fancy I am stronger tl an 
you are. But how about the look— how shall we uijdo 
that ?’' 

“ 1 know net," said the Governor. * The ohances are 
& thousand to one whether the key belonging to it if* in 
existence. To me, the door itself looks very old and 
rotten, and if the bars are taken down and the b We 
withdrawn, we may be able to force it open.” 

Dick thought so too, and then, not without m ch 
trouble, and difficulty, and delay, managed to remove 
the fastenings spoken of. 

The bolts gave him the greatest trouble, for It seemed 
ns though they had completely rusted into their sockets. 

“ Now,” said the Governor, when the las 1- bolt was 
withdrawn, ‘ try if the door will open.” 

Dick pressed against ; t, and it gave way slightly. 

“ I think we shall manage it,” he said. “ Either the 
lock has rusted away or else the place into which the 
b' ■! i fii s has rotted 

He again renewed the pressure, though the Go vemor 
exclaimed » 

“ No violenoe, mind — no violence ! This place, for all 
I know, may be visited to-morrow, and your destruction, 
cr, at least, your discovery is certain if there are any 
»Iipcaranco3 of this door having been forced.” 

“ All right,” said Dick. “ There you are.” . 

Just as ho spoke the door creaked open a little way 
upon its hinges. 

The loefc had been forced, but it was the doorpost 
that had given way, and on the side where they now 
stood no traces of violence could be perceived. 

No sooner was the door opened than a ^quantity of 
f cul air rushed forth. 

So powerful was it that both Dick and the Governor 
felt giddy and sick, and the light they carried was well- 
iiieh extinguished. . 

But, mingling with the purer atmosphere m the damp 
passage, the foul air quickly los+- its noxious qualities 

11 That’s not encouraging,” said Dick, as soon as he 
was able to speak. “ However, we will push the ,door 
wide open, so as to ventilate the place a little bit. 

This he did, and remained for some time in order that 
•the desired effect might be produced. 

Then, warned by the flight of time, he picked up the 
bottle J brandy from the floor, and took the lamp from 
the hands of the Governor. 

“ Gi^d-bye for the present,” he said— good-bye! 
'lake the door secure after me, and when it is time for 

me to escape, come here again.” 

4< You may depend upon that, said the Governor. 

Ynd, if a long time elapses, do not bo either alarmed 
or uneasy, for circumstances may keep me away.” 

“You may depend upon that. I shah keep perfectly 
quiet until you return. I have no wish to be dis- 


co vereu. 

“ That is sufficient, then. Good-bye ! 

Dick, with the lamp in his hand, crossed the gloomy 
threshold, and stood in a passage leading he knew not 


wniium. . 

The Governor closed the door, and, in spite of the 
darkness, succeeded in replacing the whole of the 
fastenings, and so successfully that it was very doubt- 
ful that the fact of the door having been opened would 


be discovered. 

Although in Newgate, and in that damp, cold pas- 
sage, Dick Turpin had felt while the Governor was 
with him that he was an inmate of this world and that 
eh are was life around him ; but ac soon as the old door 
was closed this impression vanished, and was succeeded 
by a totally different one. 

Ib seemed aa though in crossing t)**t threshold he 
list* I stepped from life to death. 

The silence around was something terrible ; even «ie 
retreating footsteps of the Governor conld not be distin* 
guished, and the darkness was so dense that it defied 
altogether the illuminating powers of the lamp, which 
seemed to shine only like a star from a dark cloud.. 

With a view of getting the better of these feelings, 
Dick applied himself to the bottle of brandy, and having ^ 
drunk a small portion of the spirit, felt considerably 
relieved — he looked about him, indeed, with quite a * 
different feeling, and he either imagined, or it was a 
reality, that the lamp now burned more dearly thorn 
before, and enabled him to see around him. t 


So far as he could tell, the passage in which he *too4 
did not differ particularly from the one he had just left , 
yet he felt a strange sensation creep over him, as he re- 
flected tha* probably he was the only human being whe 
had stood there for more than a hundred years. 

And now, as he remained quite still, listening, a faint 
sound that was before inaudible came upon his ears. 

It was the dull drip, drip of water trickling down 
somewhere in the distance. 

In such a place as that Dick felt that it wonlu be eom* 
relief and oonsolation to hear even his own voice, and 
so, in default of having anyone to speak to, he uttered 
his thoughts aloud. 

“ I can’t remain here an the time,” he said — “ I should 
be chilled through to the very bone. No, I will take 
advantage of this opportunity to explore the hidden 
mysteries of old Newgate. No doubt I shall find muck 
to interest me and repay me for my trouble. But I 
must be careful in my wanderings. What means can I 
adopt to find my way back to this door with certainty ?" 

This was a question that -required a good deal of 
deliberation. 

Many means suggested themselves to him, only, un- 
fortunately, he liad not the necessary tools to carry 
them into effect. 

A simple plan would have been to make chalk marks 
upon the floor, but even this was impossible, for he had 
no chalk. 

Soon afterwards, however, it occurred to him that he 
might manage to pick out a pieoe of orumbliug mortar 
from the wall, and make that answer his purpose ; at 
any rate, he resolved to try. 

He suoooeded in obtaining a piece of morta? from 
between two of the stones, and, upon trying whether 
it would leave a mark behind it, was delighted to find 
that it answered the purpose almost as well as chalc 
itself, for, being soft with damp, it crumbled easily. 

Feeling now great confidence in being able to find 
liis way back, and having refreshed himself with another 
draught of brandy, Dick took up the lamp, and walked 
slowly and carefully along the passage, looking keenly at 
each side of him. 

Having gone about twenty paces, he paused, and, 
stooping down, drew upon the flooring a rude repre- 
sentation of an arrow with the point turned in the 
direction of the door. 

By the aid of thi3 he conld not possibly fail to find 
bis way back, nor could he be in any doubt as to which 
way he should turn ; and this precaution he resolved 1* 
adopt r*y every twenty paces or thereabouts. 


CHAPTER DCCCLXXXVn. 

IN WHICH THE TWO SHERIFFS LOSE THEIR APPBTITBf 
FOR BREAKFAST. 

It was in no very enviable frame of mind that tne 
Governor of Newgate groped his way back through th# 
dark passages to his own apartments.. 

However much confidence he might place in tin 
King’s letter, yet he knew there could not fail to b« a 
tremendous row when Turpin’s absence was discovered, 
and the consequences might be very disagreeable t* 
himself, though he was sustained by the thought the* 
in the end all would be well. 

His mind was enabled,, too, respe Viag the egTegmus 
Wundt* be had made with regard to the warrant. 

He was afraid tliat mistake would somehow or ot bm 
bee* me known, or the sheriffs might take it into their 
heads to look at the document, and then a discovery 
would be certain. ... . ,. , 

This would bring np a fresh charge against him, t at 
he would have to clear himself from his very culpable 

ne \Vhen, therefore, he ascended to his bedroom u> 
snateh an hour or so’s sleep before the business of tne 
day began, he was in no humour to listen to the rail- 
ings of his wife ; and in a short time such a. storm 
words arose that the Governor was obliged to retreat 
vanquished from the room— sleep there was quite on* 
of the question. _ ... , , . .. 

Descending to hie office, he aat there watohing fc 
laykgkt us it gradually stole into the r v *m. 
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He went once to the blind, and drew it slightly aside 
to peep out. 

He drew back immediately, somewhat dismayed by 
the immense concourse without. 

“ They will be enraged beyond all measure,’' he 
muttered, “ when they learn their disappointment, How- 
ever, the walls of Newgate are strong, and while I am 
within theur I shall be safe.” 

Breakfast was brought, but Mr. Bradbury wa3 too 
excited to partake of anything. 

He solaced himself with one more perus&i of the King’s 
letter, which he carefully consigned to an inner pocket 
of Ins coat. 

It was shortly afterwards the intelligence was brought 
to him that the sheriffs had arrived. 

It was his duty to receive them, and usher them into 
the prison, so he went forth accordingly. 

No. 182.— Black Bess. 


Never before had the Governor appeared so full of 
urbanitv. , 

He bowed so continually and so deeply, that it seemed 
as if he was unable to straighten bis bark, 

“Very good— very good !” said one of the sheriffs, m 
a wheezy voice, and who, had die not rejoiced in the sug- 
gestive name of Moses Moses, would have been known 
by the cast of his countenance to be a descendant of 
Abraham. 

His companion was a Mr. Lupin, a silk mercer in the 
City, whose premises having once been broken into and 
robbed, had caused him ever afterwards to be an impla- 
cable foe to robbers of all kinds, and nothing in the 
world afforded him so much genuine satisfaction as t® 
see one of the race disposed of at Tyburn. 

“Breakfast is ready, I suppose, Bradbury,” said Mr. 
Lupin. “ We will sit down to breakfast, and then we 
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ufcftli be fortified against the heavy duties of this day. 
The prisoner is all right, t suppose f ’ 

“ Oh, yes !” said the Governor, licking his lips, and 
bowing again so as to conceal his countenance as much 
es possible. “ I have been most particular in my charge 
of him, and paid him a visit in his cell at midnight, cko. 
left him there quite safe.” C 

•* And were two men outside the door?”. 

Yes,” responded the Governor, “ they ha', o teef» .ire- 
ful, watch ever since.” 

‘•That’s all right, then.” 

“Mr. Lupin, ’’"said Mr. Moses, “it strikes mo it would 
be no very had thing if we were to pay a visit to the 
cell the first thing — just a preliminary visit, you 
know* 

.“Good — SO wo will!” responded his companion. “I 
am sure the sight of the rascal will impart an extra relish 
to every mouthful I eat !” 

The feovornor began to tremble. 

The moment of discovery had come. 

’ “ I’ll warrant,” said Moses Moses, “that, with ail his 
bravado, this Turpin will not have so good an appetite 
for his breakfast as we shall — eh, Lupin ?” 

“No— no, decidedly not,” responded that individual, 
passing his arm through that of his fellow-sheriff. 

Mr. Bradbury, with a dreadful quaking at the heart, led 
the sheriffs to the vestibule of tlio prison. 

Here they found the turnkey who had behaved in so 
friendly a manner to Dick, with a huge tray of eatables in 
bis hands. 

“Eh — eh ?” said Moses Moses. “ "Who’s that for?” 

“What is it— what is it?” inquired the Governor, 
addressing the turnkey. 

“The prisoner’s breakfast, if you please, sir,” he 
answered, respectfully. “I was just going to take it 
in.” 

“ Dear mo !” ejaculated Lupin. “ The idea of a prisoner 
having such a breakfast as that! It’s time this state of 
©vines was altered. Why, the rascals positively live in 
Newgate like kings — yes, like Kings ■ 

“You can follow us, then,” said Mr. Bradbury ; “we’re 
going to the cell now.” 

To the cell accordingly ho inarched, and, reaching the 
door of it, he found the two turnkeys much in the same 
position as he had left them the night before. 

They rose at once, seeing the Governor and sheriffs 
approach, and bowed verv humbly. 

‘All right?” said Moses Moses, interrogatively — 
“prisoner all right, I suppose?” 

“Oil, yes,” returned Miller, with great politeness. 
“ We’ve never stirred a blessed peg from this door since 
the Governor left us.” 

“ Then he’s sure to ho safe — eh, Lupin ?” 

“Yes, decidedly safe, my dear sir.” 

“ Then,” cried Mosss Moses, “just open tho door, if you 
please.” 

The Governor made a sign to the two men to remove 
ihe fastenings, trying hard all the while to look uncon- 
scious of what was about to take place. 

Little dreaming of the discovery they were about to 
make, tho turnkeys pushed open the door. 

Miller crossed the threshold with the intention of warn- 
ing the prisoner that distinguished visitors were about to 
enter. 

But no sooner had ne gone far enough to enable him to 
command a view of the whole interior of the cell than he 
stood like a man suddenly transformed to ice, while 
all that escaped his lips was the remarkable exclama- 
tion: 

“Well, blow my liiggledv piggledy !” 

The other turnkey, guessing at once something was 
wrong, jumped into the cell and placed himself beside his 
comrade. i 

Then, rolling his eyes around twice will* a terrified ex- 
pression, he uttered a fearful yell. 

“ Dear me !” said Moa.es Moses. “ What is it ?” 

“An escape !” said Lupin, with a pang. “Oh, there's 
an escape —something tells me there’s an escape !’' 

“ Ac escape ?” echoed the Governor. “ Impossible ! I 
assure you t left him here safe at midnight, as these two 
men will testily.” 

Yhiheedtng his remarks, the two sheriffs pushed their 
way into the cell, where the Governor thought it prudent 
to follow then. 


It needed only one glance to assure them all that tiss 
cell was untenanted. 

The Governor pretended to look astounded. 

“ Well,” he ejaculated, “this passes my comprehension 
altogether. I left him here safe not many hours ago. 
Miller, don’t yon recollect that I did ?” 

“ Yes, sir, 1 do. I recollect it very "well, and .1 will 
swear that since then we’ve never moved our backs from 
tho door 

“ Then how has ho got out ?” cried Mr. Lupin, in such 
evident distress tha f it was plain his appetite for ids 
breakfast had vanished. “By what means has he 
escaped ?” 

This led to a close investigation of tie cell, which, of 
course, produced no result except that of convincing them 
that, all was just as it should be, f;^d ihat there was 
nothing whatever to show by what means the prisoner 
had departed 

Had lie vanished into air before their eyes, his disap- 
pearance could not have been more extraordinary or 
complete. 

For some moments the sheriffs stood staring dumbly 
at each other, the Governor in the meantime looking at 
them furtively. 

At length, in a very pompous voice, Mr. Moses Muses 
spoke. 

“Bradbury,” he said, “you will have to account for 
this, and it’s a very odd thing to me if you don’t find 
yourself in custody before tho day is out— indeed, I have 
a good mind to give you in charge now.” 

“My dear sir,” said the Governor, almost, falling 
flat on his face — “my dear sir, don’t utter any sue. 1 
words !” 

“ But lie is gone,” said Mr. Lupin, with a shriek — “ he is 
gone, and he has taken my appetite with him!” 

“ At any rats,” pursued Moses Muses, “ these two men 
shall be carefully locked up. They shall answer fer their 
neglect of duty." 

Two men more utterly astounded than ware these tvr# 
rumiecys couia nb«, 1 ~' < 5bF5 bo found. 

The astonishment depicted upon their countenances 
was truly a right to look at. 

Had they been by some extraordinary menus convinced 
that they wefc not in Newgate, hut up in the moon, 
they could not have been more incredulous or over- 
whelmed. 

Sir. Lupin all at once recollected that the Governor 
had mentioned paying the prisoner a visit at midnight, 
and so he made some inquiries on that point. 

The Governor assured them that he had then left Dick 
. Turpin quite safe in his cell, and that when he opened 
the door and wc-nt out, the men had carefully fastened 
it. 

This, however, did not satisfy the sheriffs. 

The more they thought tho matter over, and tho more 
they inquired into it, the more freely they became im- 
pressed with the conviction that the prisoner had made - 
his escape at least by tlie connivance of the turnkeys, 
if not by that of ihe Governor himself. 

At any rate, they determined that a searching investiga- 
tion should be made. 

Mr. Moses Mose3 started the idea that Dick Turpin 
might still bs somewhere in the prison, and, unlikely as 
this idea was, it was seized upon gladly by the two 
turnkeys, who at once desired that the closest search 
should be made. 

They hoped, with all their hearts, tksl Dick would be 
found 

They know their own innocence, but they felt that it 
would avail them nothing at all. 

"We have overlooked the friendly turnkey, whose asto- 
nishment scarcely exceeded his joy upon finding that 
Dick Turpin hail so mysteriously disappeared, yet when 
the sheriffs talked about searching tho prison he felt fcar- 
fldlj uneasy. 

He knew, from actual observation, bow dose was the 
watch which the officers had kept all around tho prison, 
and therefore felt certain that by no possibility could Dick 
have left its precincts unseen 

Trembling, therefore, with dread, he we.ited with 
great anxiety the resuit c.f the scotch tduooqii the 
prison. ' 
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CHAPTER DCCOLXXXYIJI 

DU 'K TURRET M.VK7S AX UNEXPECfED DISCOVERY IX ©XE 
OF THE COR REDO RS OF tt» NEYV'MTE. 

Tint rapidity with which the intelligence spread &>L over 
Newgate that Uiek Turpin had mysteriously disippsc«*d 
trom his cell was something astonishing. 

From movtth to mouth the strange stcry went, until In 
the huge pilo of building thero was not a single person 
unacquainted with it, the prisoners alouo excepted. 

The utmost consternation was the result, and many 
were the strange, ridiculous speculations indulged W all 
of which were very far indeed from the mark. 

Mr. Moses Moses had quite decided upon the necessity 
of a search, and ho suggested to the Governor that until 
tlio building was thoroughly looked over tho nowe of the 
escape should not bo fBfered to reach tho ears of any 
persons outside. 

The Governor, of course, readily fell into his views, 
for he had uo reason to oppose thorn ; consequently, the 
search having been agreed upon, means wero token to set 
about it without delay. 

“If I might suggest, Mr. Moses,” said the Governor. 

“ Oh. certuiuly, suggest what you like.” 

“Well, then, I would propose that we all go to the 
vestibule and begin our search from that point, because 
it is from there that all parts of Newgate can be 
reached.” 

This proposition seemed such a reasouablo ono that the 
sheriffs at ouce adopted it. 

To tho vestibule accordingly they went, and, the neces- 
sary keys kaviug been provided, they began their difficult 
and tedious task. 

Yet they persevered, for the sheriffs really felt quite a 
personal interest in the matter, and it would have 
vexed them exceedingly had tho prisoner got out or their 
clutches- 

But there is no necessity for us to accompany them in 
their search through the vaults and corridors, since we 
know very well that tho search could only result In a 
failure. 

Down to the lowermost vaults and up on to the top of 
the roof of tho building went the sheriffs, the Governor, 
and a party of turnkeys. 

But nowhere could they discover a single trace of jhe 
absent prisoner. 

Without appearing to have any such design, the Gover- 
nor carefully avoided going to those damp, underground 
cells communicating with old Newgate, and as tho ac- 
quaintance of the sheriffs with tho prison was very super- 
ficial indeed, they were none the wiser in this respect — in 
fact, the door at the top of the long flight of steps descend- 
ing to the ceils was always kept locked, and tbs hey was 
never out of the Governor’s possession. 

After searching for upwards of an hour, tho sheriffs, 
tired, vexed, and hot, were obliged to come to tho con- 
clusion that by *ome means, supernatural or otherwise, 
the prisoner bad vanished. 

It was then that tho news was first suffered to go forth, 
and it was then the assembled crowds in tho Old Bailey 
outside learned the cause of the delay. 

It was then the whisper circulated ••• - 

“ Dick Turpin has escaped !” 

His position, however, notwithstanding the faimro of 
the sheriffs to discover his retreat, wa3 by no moans a 
comfortable or enviable one. 

For aught he could tell, still closer search would be 
made, or so close a watch might be kept upon all tho out- 
lets of the prison that he would be unable to get away'. 

All these thoughts pressed heavily upon nim as he en- 
deavoured to while away tho time by thoroughly explor- 
ing the strange place he was in. 

As wo have already stated, he took the piciautidnof 
making tho arrow mark at every few yards, so that k.3 
should be in no danger of losing his way. 

For a long time he found •'“‘thing, however, to rt.$ dis- 
pense him for tils trouble. 

All at onee, however, he perceived before him some- 
thing that looked like a bright, glittering star. 

His first impression was that a huge diamond i* ns* be 
lying in bis path, of such lustre that it caught tli o taint 
light from the lamp he carried and reflected it w ith re- 
doubled brilliancy. 


Not long, however, did he remain under this impress 
sion. 

With great suddenness he understood the rr-aaning of 
what lie saw. 

It was some opening or other looking out upon the day 
light — perhaps some opening by which he might escape. 

To carry his lamp forward with him towards this apei 
tore would have been unwise in the extreme, as lie woul 
be iu great danger of discovery, nor could he e&tinguis 
it, for be had not, tho materials with him to relight it. 

All ho jonld do was to place it down upon tho groun 
in a spot where it was sheltered somewhat from th 
draught, and then, vr’tb his eyes fixed upon the light in 
frou % to grope slowly and cautious'y towards it. 

T is proceeding he carried out, and found the distance 
he had to go much less than ho had anticipated, for tho 
openiug was very small, and as he drew Close ho per- 
ceived lhat it was crossed and rccrossed by bars of 
iron. 

It was also high up in the wall above him, and al- 
though he could see through it, yet ho did not, as bo ex- 
pected, catch a glimpse of tire blue sky. 

On the contrary, all lie saw was something looking 
very much like the roof of some chamber iu the 
prison 

All at onco he arrested his steps, for the murmur ol 
voices came most distinctly upon his ears. 

Clearly, then, ho was near some portion of tho new 
prison. 

As persons were so close at baud, there was a double 
reason for silence and caution. 

On tiptoe, therefore, and pausing between every step, 
he crept nearer to the opening, hoping that he might 
overhear some of the conversation that was being carried 
on. 

He was successful, for, without making any noise what- 
ever, he managed to place himself close against tho wad, 
just under the grated aperture we have mentioned. 

One of the voices speaking lie immediately recognised 
as being that of the- turnkey who had turned out so true a 
friend to him. 

In the conversation itself there was nothing important 
or interesting, chiefly because it did not concern Lira or 
his proceedings. 

Yet Dick listened to it intently. 

That dreadful feeling of loneliness which had settled 
at his heart now passed away — he once more felt as 
though he belonged to this world. 

To him there was an inexpressible pleasure in listening 
to the rude voices and coarse jests of these turnkeys. 

After some speculation, Dick decided that he must be 
close to the vestibule of the prison, for in no other part 
would the turnkeys be likely to assemble. Ad ho after- 
wards found, bo came to the correct conclusion. 

In former times thero had been a door close to whero 
he stood, communicating with a portion of the old prison, 
but becoming disused, the door was taken down and the 
wall built up. In its stead the grated opening above fer 
some reason or other was left. 

Folding his arms and leaning against this wall, Dick 
remained for some time. 

Ho was disappointed at the result of his explorations so 
far, and he felt, besides, that be would rather stay there 
close to human beings than he would remain in some dark 
lonesome portion of the vaults. 

Here, then, ho stood when the Governor acid sheriffs 
entered the vestibule as wo have just described. 

It may bo imagined, perhaps, with what interest Dick 
listened to all that passed between them. 

lie had expected that Newgate would be searche-., -ad 
yet when he found they were setting about it in such a 
determined manner, he could not control a considerable 
amour n ol uneasiness that, crept over lip. 

But at length he heard from the turnkeys the delicfet- 
ful intelligence that the search had been given up ‘as al- 
together hopeless, though there was a probaoilit* tB|t ft 
v,ould bo renewed. 

Having beard that much, Dick was content. 

He found himself weary, too, of remaining a Iff ag Jti 
one place and in one position, and. the re tor 9 , keeping 
noiselessly away, went back to tne spot fee hsd 

left bis lamp. 

It was burning steadily and clearly. 

Near him was a passage blanching off to tbs sight, ta-'' 
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this passage, for want of something better to do, he deter- 
mined to es*>lore. 

But at he t “?ode on he found that there wae nothing et 
*\1 remarkable in its appearance — nothing to repay him 
for his trouble. 

He was about to turn bade, when his eye happened to 
fall upon something glittering on the ground near his 
feet. 

He 3tooped to pick it up, then examined it by the light 
of the lamp. 

To his surprise he saw it was a small portion of a gold 
chain that had evidently been broken with a great 
amount of violence. 

To one end of this chain depended a small locket of 
peculiar manufacture, and in which was the portrait of a 
young and beautiful girl. 

Dick gazed upon this portrait with very strange feel- 
ings indeed, and no wonder. 

Ho had every reason to believe that the portion of 
Newgate he was now in had remained closed up and un- 
visited for nearly a hundred years. 

It would, then, b.o only natural for him to expect to find 
that this young girl was attired in the costume of days 
long gone by. 

To his surprise, however — though the word is too weak 
to express the feeling he experienced — he perceived that 
her dres3 was in every way modem — such, indeed, as was 
then almost universally worn. 

Well might such a discovery as this find food for Tur- 
pin’s thoughts. | 

Indeed, simply to find a trinket of this description in 
such a place would be strange enough. 

But how came it there ? 

One thing he could not possibly resist, and that was, 
that it had fallen there lately. 

Who, then, he asked himself, had traversed those 
passages beside himself — those passages which he fancied 
had been untrodden for so long ? 

Thu was a question to which, of course, ho could ro- 
tum nc reply, and so, with a vacant, absent air, he con- 
tinued to turn the locket and chain over and over, and 
every now and then would pause to gaze upon the sweet, 
innocent face that had been painted there. 

Rousing himself at length from his reflections, Dick 
carefully consigned the locket to his pocket, theft, trim- 
ming the lamp, he held it aloft so that its light should be 
well diffused, and looked around him in all directions 
with uncommon closeness and eagerness. 

Nothing, however, met hi- gaze, but the strong, damp, 
stone walls and the little doorways which at frequent 
intervals broke in upon their evennoss. 

“This is strange indeed,” he muttered, as he took a 
step forward, “but it will be an odd thing to me if I don’t 
come to some definite conclusion respecting it.” 

CHAPTER DCCOLXXXIX. 

IX WHICH DICK TUItriN 11AS SOME FUKTIIER ACVBNTU3ES 
IN THE CORRIDORS OF OLD NEWGATE. 

Continuing to look around him thus closely, Dick Tur- 
pin slightly advanced until, having gone about half-a- 
dozen paces, he found the character of the place he was 
in altogether changed. 

The passage abruptly terminated in a largo, peculiarly- 
shaped chamber, and which, after a brief examination, he 
ooncluded must at some time or o*her have served as a 
vestibule. 

Doors could be seen opening from it, and passagos 
branching off similar to the one from which he had just 
emerged. 

The roof of this chamber gradually got higher towards 
the centre, and, having paused as nearly as he could tell 
in the middle, Dick held up the lamp and endeavoured to 
ascertain its height. 

This, however, he was not able to do, for overhead he 
could see nothing but a huge biacii patch. • 

Looking down again upon tbo ground, thinxing per- 
naps to iiud some other fragment of the broken chain, he 
suddenly started 

A strange expression swept over his face, and he 
seemed inclined to turn aside. 

But changing his disposition, he stooped dowi. 

Tho raja of the lamp then fell upon an object well cal- 


culated to make the senses of the boldest sicken wi»<j 
horror. 

On the ground wat a large spot of blood scarcely dr/ 
yet in some places, but evidently fast soaking fcito and 
mingling with the damp earth. 

Marvelling more and more at what he saw, and feeling 
now fearfully anxious to unravel the whole mystery, 
Dick, keeping the lamp close to tho ground, tried to 
the blood close to another spot. 

But in this he failed completely. 

There was no clue to it whatever. 

But before him was a passage which seemed to invite 
him to enter it — at any rate, he strode quickly forward and 
commenced an exploration of it- 

Less than ten strides brought him to tho termination of 
it. 

His further progress was barred by a dorr. 

This door was old, worm-eaten, and sc emed as though 
it would only require a slight touch to push it from ts 
frame. 

On the side upon which Turpin stood, it secured 
by bars and bolts, and these, after some deliberation with 
himself, and after listening for awhile and finding all 
silent, Dick ventured to remove. 

Pressing gently against tho door, he found it opened to 
his touch. 

Beyond all was darkness. 

He listened again. But, reassured by tho silence, crossed 
the threshold. 

How great was his wonder to find himself in what he 
firmly believed from its appearance to be the cellar of a 
house. 

In this he might have been mistaken, but soon all his ■" 
doubts aud surmises were set at rest, for going to the foot 
of a flight of steps that led down into it, ho stood and 
heard distinctly the sound of voices above. 

The tones were quite unfamiliar to him, and he was 
quite certain that it was none of the turnkeys of Newgate 
he heard conversing, besides, a woman’s voice mingled 
with the others. 

The light he carried with him prevented him from ob- 
serving earlier what now came under his notice, which 
was that there was a small grating in one portion of tho 
wall, through which a few gleams of light made their, 
way. 

Placing the lamp aside, he went close up to thie grating, 
and peered through it. 

Iu front was a small square, recess-like-looking place, 
at the top of which he could distinguish another grating, 
lying in a horizontal position. 

Now, however, that he had reached this place, he re- 
ceived additional confirmation of his idea, for ho could 
hear the sound of mauy footsteps hurrying by above, as 
well as the rumbling of wheels and the trampling of 
horses’ feet. 

Clearly, then, he was somewhere near a street, and be- 
yond all doubt he was in the cellar of a house which 
must mysteriously and strangely have a communication 
with Newgate. 

Retracing hi3 footsteps, Dick closed the door, a ltd ex- 
amined it. 

The fastenings were all upon the prison hide of tiie 
door, and he felt certain that very many years had elapsed 
since these fastenings had been removed. 

This blew to the winds the hypothesis that he had 
elready raised in his mind to account for the discoveries 
no had made. 

If the fastenings had been removable by anyone in the 
cellar, the solution to the whole mystery would have 
been easy ; but he felt perfectly confident that It would 
be utterly impossible for anyone to pass from the cellar 
into the prison without resorting to the violent means of 
breaking down the -door. 

This palpably had never been dona, so he was bow 
quite as much in the dark as ever. 

Replacing the bars, and pushing the bolts into their 
i rusty sockets, ho xotraced his stops into largo cham- 
ber. 

Again he endeavoured to kscej^aia the height of the 
roof, but the lamp now burned more dimly thin 

before, so that he met with no success — indeed, tho con- 
dition of the light alarmed him a little, and upon examina- 
tion he found that only a, small quantity of gai res>®*apd 
jn the reservoir made ty contain it. 
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F^vhaps tiio flaxue weald expire in a few minutes. 

At any rate, it oould not burn long, and, much as it 
vexed him to lea\e the spot, he felt constrained to do so, 
as to find his way back to the door where the Governor 
would expect to see him would be perfectly impcr“ ;v >ie »a 
the darkness, 

Accordingly he retraced his steps, and, owing to tho 
excellent precautions he Lad taken in marking hi* rsate, 
he had not the least difficulty in doing this. 

The door was reached, but scarce ly had he arrived at 
it than the lamp, after flickering a moment or tw-o. ex 
pired. 

He was now in the most absolute darkness, aucr alto- 
gether without tho means of dispersing it. 

Nothing remained for him to do but to stay just 
where he was, and count the seconds as they elapsed. 

How earnestly he longed for night to come, in order 
that the Governor might make his appearance. 

He could not daro to reflect upon the contingency that 
some circumstance might ari?e to make it impossible for 
Mr. Bradbury to pay his promised visit. 

It would be bad enough to consider the evil when it 
presented itself. 

Dick was very weary, and a long time had elapsed 
since he Lad slept. 

A drowsy feeling now came over him — perhaps caused 
by the badness of the atmosphere. 

He did not attempt to struggle against it. but, sinking 
down in a curious, uncomfortable-looking posture, dropped 
off into a profound slumber. 

- Strange dreams flitted before him, in which the curious 
and fearful discoveries he had made held a prominent 
place. 

How long he would have slept if left to himself would 
be a problem difficult of solution, but all at once he was 
aroused by a slight noise, and, opening his eyes, he saw 
the door open immediately afterwards, and perceived the 
Governor standing on the threshold with a lamp 1 in Lis 
hand, the brilliancy of which absolutely dazzled him. 

That was only because lie had been for such a long 
time in total darkness, and it was a feeling that quickly 
passed away. 

There was a look of anxious care upon Mr. Bradbury’s 
countenance, such as Dink had never seen upon it be- 
fore. 

“ You are safe, I see,” was his first remark. 

“Yes, safe enough,” returned Dick, shaking himeclf. 
“ I have been asleep — I don’t know how long, for the 
lamp burned out and left me in darkness.” 

The Governor stared in surprise. 

He could scarcely conceive of sleeping in sush a 
place. 

But Dick was anxious to know what was going on in 
the world above, and questioned him accordingly. 

The Governor had but little to tell, and nothing that 
he said was very satisfactory. 

A tremendous outcry had been raised by the police aud 
all tho authorities, and the prevalent idea in the minds of 
all was that he was still concealed somewhere in tho pri- 
son. 

“I had hoped,” the Governor said, “ that I should be 
able to release you to-night, and, for all I know, it might 
be accomplished ; yet there is such an amount of hazard 
connected with it that I cannot help shrinking back.” 

“ Indeed I” said Dick. “You fear you will be seen ?” 

“ I do ; not exactly that I need care much for the con- 
sequences, but still, the letter expressly states that you 
were to be liberated secretly.” 

“ Yes ; and it must be secretly,” said Dick, “ or, rely 
upon it, I aha.’! be pounced upon at once.” 

Dick began to reflect a little. 

Perceiving him to bo silent, the Governor took from 
ms pocket a small package. 

“ I guessed you would bo hungry,” he said, “and so I 
have brought you something to eat. Bore is another 
bottlo of brandy to wash it 'lor"u with, so you must make 
yourself as comfortable as you can, and wait until there 
is a chance of getting free.” 

“ Mr. Bradbury,” returned Dick, “lam much obliged 
to you for all that you have done in my behalf— very 
much obliged to you indeed, and rest assured I ehsU mot 
forget it. I should be very sorry, too, to get j&a ieto 
any trouble on my account.” 

“Oh," said the Governor, “don’t mention iff" 


“Excuse me,” continued Dick, “but I will. Now. I 
don’t think you will be displeased to hear that I fancy I 
hall be able to make my escape from the prison without 
i Yiur connivance or assistance.' 

< “Indeed! How so?” 

Why. in my explorations through these corridors, I 
have found a door that, strangely enough, communicates 
with the cellar of a house which, from the position of it, 
’fcitist be, I take it, somewhere near Newgale Market,” 

“Indeed!” said the Governor. “I never heard of 
sueh a thing. Have yon not been dreaming?” 

“ No, I think not ; but, however, if you will leave me the 
lamp you carry, and tako away this one, which has burnt 
out, I will try what I can do towards effecting my own 
release. If I succeed, all well and good — you will soon 
hear of me ; if I fail, you will find me close to the door 
hers* and I shall then be obliged to look to you for my 
safety.” 

The Governor remained for some moments in reflec- 
tion. 

“ If this is really thn case,” he exclaimed, at length, “ 1 
shall be heartily rejoiced, since I shall have nothing fur- 
ther to fear from those who may take it into their heads 
to watch my movements. I will leave you, then, since 
you wish it, to vour own exertions, and to-morrow night 
about this time I will, if it lies in my power, creep down 
to this door, and, if I find you are not here, I shall come 
at once to the conclusion that you have managod to avail 
yourself of the mode of escape you speak of.” 


CHAPTER DCCCXC. 

DICK TURPIN IS SURPRISED TO FIND THAT HE IS NOT 
ALONE IN OLD NEWGATE. 

“Just so,” said Turpin. “And in case I should be gone, 
as I hope I shall be, just let me remind you about that 
substantial recognition I was talking about.” 

“ Oh,” replied the Governor, briskly, “ there’s no need 
to remind me about that — none whatever, I can assure 
you !” 

“Very likely not,” said Dick, smiling, “but I only 
just mentioned it in order that I might give you a cau- 
tion.” 

“A caution? Of what kind?” asked the Governor, 
his timorous nature being at once awoke to danger. 

“ Why, it is simply this : I would advise you not to 
take any active steps for finding what is hidden under 
the old tree for, say, a week at least.” 

“ And may I ask why ?” said the Governor, after a 
pause. 

“ You may — I have no objection to telling you.” 

“Why is it, then ?” 

“ Because 1 think it highly probable that for some time 
to come your movements will bo closely watched by the 
police officers — mind you, I don’t say they will bo : I only 
think it probable, for some of them are such dunder- 
Leaded fellows that they might get hedd of tho notion 
that you were an accomplice of mine, which would be a 
very good joke indeed.” 

Tho Governor laughed, but rather grimly. 

“At any rate,” added Turpin, quinkly, “it would not 
be well for anyone to beoome acquainted with this woret 
besides yourself.” 

“No, no — I can quite see the foroe of that. 

“ Then,” added Turpin, “ may we conclude that it is 
agreed you will not pay your visit to Hampstead for tha 
space of a week ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the Governor, with something liko a 
sigh, for no doubt ho was both anxious and curious te 
know ^hat kind of substantial recognition he was about 
to receive. 

Dick’s real motive for making this bargain did not for 
a moment strike him. 

It was, however, simply because he knew very well no 
snth treasuro was buried among the roots of the tree he 
described though he intended to place a reward there for 
the Governor to find. 

He could not tell what might happen to him in the 
oonrse of the next day or two, and if the Governor got 
to the tree before him it would be vexing in more than 
one respeot ; at any rate, it \r raid seem os though he 
had spoken falsely. 

Now, however, this was am#ged, and Diok felt quite 
contented and easy upon the point. 
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In conclusion, the Governor said : 

“And now, if you will allow 1110 to give you a little 
piece of advice, and ask yon to follow it, don’t think it is 
g-iveu from a wish to get out of any further trouble =dJh 
you.” 'fc| 

“I would never think such a tiling,” said Turpin, 
“ Tray what is it? I am most anxious to hear anything 
you may have to communicate.” 

* Well, then, candidly speaking, if you can manage ay 
your own adroitness to get clear of Newgate to-night do 
not fail tc do so.” 

“I will not,” was Dick’s reply, spoken with e^ar uaore 
earnestness than the Governor’s instruction. 

“ The reason why I advise it,” pursued Mr. Br&ilcsry, 
“is that there is great talk of a thorough search through 
the prison. Hitherto I have been able to keep them from 
this part of if, but to-morrow some one may step forward 
who knows ail the secrets of this editice, and a thorough 
search, in the proper sense of the term, will be made, in 
which event, should you be lingering here, you would be 
in great danger of discovery.'" 

Ut> All right,” oaid Dick — “ I. take the hint.” 

“And! will depart,” concluded the Governor, “for I 
am desirous not to be absent from my post for any length 
of time together. My whole thoughts are given to avoid 
giving cause for suspicions, if I can.” 

“ Very prudent indeed.” 

The Governor stooped, and, putting down the lamp he 
had brought with him, the reservoir of which he assured 
the highwayman contained a good supply of oil, he took 
up the extinguished one, and said: 

Good night !” 

“ Farewell !” responded Dick, shaking him bv the 
hand. “I am much obliged to you for all you have done, 
and I hope I shall not have the pleasure of meeting you 
again within these walls.” 

The Governor smiled, and then, evidently wishftil to 
take his departure, stepped out into the outer corridor, 
fastening up the door as before, and, in spite of the dark- 
ness, made his way back to his own apartments without 
accident. 

Dick felt loath for tho Governor to go, and, indeed, 
shortly afterwards wished he had tho power to recnli him, 
but it was too late. 

Getting into as comfortable a position as he could, Dick 
partook of the refreshment the Governor had brought, 
and drank a small quantity of the brandy, after which ho 
felt greatly revived, and ready to embark in any adventure 
that might present itself before biin. 

He remained for some moments after he had finished 
his meal resting his forehead on his hand, and giving 
himself up to deep thought. 

Then, rousing himself, he took from his pocket the 
locket and chain ho had so strangely found. 

Once more this underwent a thorough inspection, but 
nothing more was seen than he had seen already. 

He dwelt for a long time upon the pleasing features of 
the young girl, and, as • ho returned the trinket to Ins 
pocket, he mentally made a vow to use bis best endea- 
vours to discover how and by what means it had fallen 
where ho had found it. 

Eising, then, and carefully removing all traces of h!s 
presence there, Dick took up the lamp, and, with tolerable 
certainty and confidence, made his way towards tiie 
irregularly-shaped chamber, upon tho floor of which ap- 
peared so terrible and ominous a sign. 

Again ho made a close examination of this place, with- 
out however, making any fresh discovery except that the 
increased illumination of' the lamp enabled him to obtain 
a view of the coiling, a thing he bed so de- 

sired. 

Instead of finding that tho roof continued to fleas up- 
wards to a point as he fully exported it would, he saw 
that across the upper part of" it was laid what looked like 
a wooden flooring supported cn two joints: or beams, 
which, blackened all over by lime, were only just distin- 
guishable from the darkness around them. 

Y/bile thus gazing up, a faint sound from above reached 
Lis ears; yet it was a sound, and tliat it came from the 
wooden floor above ho felt convinced. 

Doubtless human beings were at hand, and. ’as he might 
consider that all men were at war with him, he was right 
In feariug detection. *** 'Z 

j3i s first impulse, therefore, was to extinguish the lamp, 


and Phis ha would most certainly have done, 0:07 ho ro* 
collected just in time that ho had not the means with 
him of reigniting ft. 

Yet the light of tliat lamp might show itse lf through 
any small crevices that there might bo between the board! 
and thus his presence become known. 

Accordingly, without pausing to reflect, but urged only 
by an instinct which ho did not attempt to resist, Dick 
hastily retreated down one of the corridors, and, 
having gone far enough as lie imagined, stooped down, 
and placed the lamp in one of tho recessed doorways. 

Its light was now almost entirely cut otf. 

But just at thi3 moment Dick started and almost 
uttered a cry. ' 

Is was only by a great effort of self-command that he 
repressed it. 

The profound silence- around was suddenly broken in 
upon by a sound, the nature of which he could not pre- 
cisely make out followed by a rushing noise as of some 
heavy body falling through space. 

. Then succeeded a dull, heavy crash, and simultaneously 
a groan. 

Dick’s first thought was that his imagination had de- 
ceived him, Lut he was not allowed long to retain this 
impression, for another groan camo fainter but more un- 
mistakably than the first. 

Wondering what coul.l hav« oecurrei, and undecided 
how to act — for if he ventured forth with the lamp he might 
bo seen — Dick remained for a moment or two a prey to the 
greatest suspense. 

ST/ing that period he continued to hear Mho faint yet 
patsfal groans, and, unable to remain a passive listener 
any longer, he, in spite of the obscurity, crept gently 
along tin* passage. 

The distance to tho chamber was not great., and upon 
passing over it he stopped and looked upwards. 

He almost expected to see something peculiar up in 
the roof, but he perceived nothing — at least, nothing but 
darkness. 

The lamp behind him, however, east a feeble gleam of 
light along the damp, moss-gruwn flooring, and Dick 
strained his eyes in the hope of being able to distinguish 
something. 

While thus engaged, he heard a voice - say, though in 
tones uo louder than the faintest whisper : 

“Help — help, .for Heaven’s sake, help me! Hava 
mercy upon me — pray have mercy upon me !” 

There was no mistaking tho character of this appeal. 

Some one was lying there dangerously hurt, asking for 
assistance. 

Dick hesitated a second, and then, in tho same low 
tones, answered : 

“Speak — speak again, that I may know where you are, 
and grope my way towards you T Speak again ! Why do 
you not reply to me ?” 

Tho silence of the grave, however, reigned around. 

Dick felt more and more uneasy every moment, bst, 
shaking off these fears which he despised himself for 
giving way to, ho sank down upon his hands and kne-. s, 
and, with one arm outstretched before him, crept slowly 
along tho flooring. 

His motive for this proceeding was, that he considered 
it would be dangerous to produce the light, lest it should 
be seen by some unfriendly eye. 

Some time elapsed before ho was able to make out 2 
dark, dusky-Iooking mass in front of him, and he would 
never have perceived it hut for the faint gleam of the 
lamp which we have already referred to. * J -C. - 

Again he spoke, but* as before!, he met with no response 

Craw ling forward u few more paces, he stretched out 
his arm and touched the dusky form . 

It was evidently that of a hwnsri being. 

The feel of tho apparel also told him it wre * man, 
and at the same lima he di rcovered he w*s either dead or 
insensible. 

Dick uo longer hesitated how to act. 

L xellow-crcaturo was in ditilculiy and is&gcci, KM H 
wa3 a natural iustinct on his part to aosi him. 

Seizing him by the shoulders, theil, he dragged him 
e’owly along towards the entrance of tho corridor wicir* 
Re had left the lamp 

He paused once or twice to ra t aad to listen. 

But the deep silence reassured nim, though at thi 
sumo time it mode him feel strangely unccmlorUlfe. 
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Turing entered the passage, however, lie proceeded 
with greater confidence. 

Be was full of the most intense curiosity to know who 
this strange being could be, and by what means ke had 
so suddenly and awfully made his appearance in ‘fat 
portion of Newgate which Dick had bolirred was never 
trodden by Leman foot. 


CHAPTER DCCCXCI. 

Bftflt TURl'lN If» THE AUDITOR OK A MOST EXTf.AOSSnS Aftt? 

NARRATIVE. 

Having dragged the eti anger ns far as thi lamp, E'iek 
Turpin laid him down upon his hack, and by the r.id of 
the light looked attentively at his countenance. 

It was one pleasing enough to look upon, for if its 
aspect could be taken as an rod/x for the stranger's cha- 
racter, then, surely, he was of a noble nature and of a 
most generous disposition. 

llut his handsome features now appeared quite rigid, 
as though frozen by death, and his eyes ouly half closed. 
And his partially-opened mouth seemed to make it still 
more certain that he had expired. 

It might be, however, that he had only swooned in 
consequence of the fearful injuries he must have received 
from tailing from so great a height. s 

Dick sincerely hoped that this would prove the ease, 
for it would have been a bitter disappointment to bavo 
been debarred from learning the occasion of the stranger’s 
presence. 

Remembering the bottle of brandy he had in his pocket, 
he drew it forth and poured a small quantity in between 
the young man’s lips. 

At first no effect could bo perceived, but scon there 
was a flutter, then a struggle and painftii gasps for 
breath. 

Dick half raised him into a sitting posture, and then, to 
his great satisfaction, he perceived a portion of the 
brandy had been swallowed. 

He instantly applied more, which was drunk oegtiriy. 

“ Sir — sir,” cried Dick, “ whoever you may be, h? zl 
good hefcit! I will defend and assist you to the n.lcir- 
most.” 

“ Ah !” said the stranger, dreamily, and drawing his 
hand across his forehead while he spoke, “is it possible 
that 1 have found a friend ?” 1 

*j It is not ouly possible but quite true,” responded 
Turpin, as cheerfully as he was able. “ Do you not feel 
much better ? Would you like more brandy ?” 

“Yes, I feel better — very much better. But no bvandy 
just at present — I want to think.” 

Dick remained silent, and tho stranger eteied his 
eyes. 

It was tolerably certain that he "was endeavouring to 
collect his scattered thoughts and to remember where be 
was ana how he came there. 

All at once he uttered an ejaculation, and iu the same 
breath asked where ho was. 

“That I will tell you presently,” said Dick, “when 
ou have recovered yourself a little moro. My presence 
ere is one of the strangest things iu tho world, excepting, 
of course, your own, for I believed this place was never 
entered by human beings.” 

These words seemed to puzzle the stranger exceed- 
ingly. 

Ho was clearly fast get ting better, for he was cow able 
to sit up without Dick’s assistance. 

He moved himself a little closer to tho wall, however, 
and rested his Lack against it. 

Then, in a dreamy, lialf-.-deepy fashion, he fixed his 
eyes upon Turpin tvj though wondering who fee nould 
be. 

“Rouse yourself, sir," said Dick, perceiving tho state 
into which he was falling — “ let ae entreat you to rouse 
yourself, for this is no place in which to linger. I wish to 
leave as soon as possible, yet I am determined not to de- 
part until you are able to aecompan j me. 1 

“Who are you," asked the stranger, “that you should 
take so deep and great an interest in a person I believe 
you Lave never seen before ?” v- 

“No matter who I am,” said Turpin— '“I am ready to 
do all that lies in the power rf a human being to assist 
and recover you." 

“But from what motive ?* 


“ Humanity and, 1 confess it, a deep curiosity to ki on 
by what means you reached this place.” 

Tho stranger glanced around him at tho aark, dripping 
walls, and by bis manner it seemed as though ha was as 
much in the darkiu this respect as Turpin himself. 

“ You have a right to my confidence,” said the stranger 
after a pause, and speakiug in a more mournful tone of 
rrioe than he had done hitherto, “ be.>ide3, my story cas- 
! sot be too often repeated, since I have all to gain by tho 
1 publicity of it, and everything to lose by keeping it a 
« 6<;eref v ‘ 

, ^ iksdeed,” paid Dick. “You inflame my curiosity. If I 

can assist you further, believe me, I am at your com- 
mands, for I do not hesitate to say that, over aud above 
all these peculiar circumstances, there is something ia 
your appearance that has wonderfully interested mo on 
your behalf.” 

The stranger inclined his head and smiled. 

“ The time will not be altogether lost,” ho said, “ that I 
shall consume with my relation, for while I am speaking 
I trust I shall get stronger and better, and, by the time I 
have concluded, be able to leavo this place.” 

“So do I,” said Dick, “and I have no doubt wo shall 
be successful.” 

“ I will begin, then, by telling you,” said the stranger, 
“ that the strongest feeling or passion that 1 have yet 
known has been that of friendship — friendship for one I 
have known almost as long as I can recollect — one who 
has been to me more than a brother, who is far dearer to 
me than any brother could be, although I have uoue. 

“ In our youth our stations in life were much the same 
— that is to say, we were possessed of a little, but noi 
enough to live upon without exercising our own in- 
dustry 

“ The very first disagreement — if so I may term it — 
that took placo between myself and my friend was when 
the time came for us to make choice of our professions. 

! “ You must understand that there was no similarity of 
temperament between us. which, for aught I know, might 
have been the cause of our friendship. 

■ “ I’-ut from his birth — as I may say — my friend, Leonard 

Wilton, had had a passion for tho sea, aud he always 
maintain'd that, como what would, he would be a 
sailor. 

“ Now, on my part, I had tho greatest possible aversion 
to a sq faring iife — indeed, so great is my natural anti- 
pathy, oat often now I cannot bear to look upon tho 
waves, and the very murmur of the waters on the beach 
thrills me with a most uncomfortable sensation. Iu any- 
thing else I would have given way to my friend Leonard, 
but in this it was impossible. 

“ Greatly as I regretted the separation, yet I felt it 
must take place — there was nothing else that he would 
turn his thoughts to ; he was bent upon becoming a sea- 
man ; and I do believe that, had I accompanied him, one 
voyage would have brought about my death. 

“ However, I am entering much too closely into details ; 
I will hasten to satisfy your curiosity. 

“You must know, then, that it is nearly a year ago 
since my friend Leonard returned from his last voyage. 

“Duriughis absence in foreign lauds a great change 
has come over my own fortunes ; a relative dying, lias 
left me in possession of what is to me a large fortune, 
and I had resolved that when Leonard came baek he 
should go to sea no moro, and that I would share this 
fortune with him. 

“ It so happened that I was absent in tho north when 
his vessel reached home. I have certain knowledge thri 
on leaving the ship he proceeded to London, but beyond 
that I can learn nothing in thi3 huge metropolis ; he 
seems to have been swallowed up like a drop of water 
in the ocean, and to be irretrievably lost.” 

There was a tone of deep feeling and pathos in the 
young man’s voice when he reached this part of ids 
narration. '•£> 

“ Wondering at his silence,” he continued, “ I has- 
tened to London and endeavoured to seek him out. 
u In vain, however — he was nowhere to bo found. 

* l was frantic with grief, and so was Lucy. 

“ Ah ! that reminds me that I had not previously men- 
tioned her mime. Well, then, she is, as you may guess, 
a young girl upon whom my friend has bestowed hi* 
affections, and to whom he was about to be married. 

“ She was to join her soKritatione to mine that, r* 
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ik«re would be no louder any necessity fo. im to traverse 
the ocean, he would henceforth stay at homo. 4 

“ I pass over without comment whai her grief must be 
like upon learning her lover’s mysterious disappearance. 

“A thousand conjectures have occupied her mind and 
mine. I have devoted my wealth without stint, and 
given the whole of my time for a long time past in the 
hope of being aDle to learn something of his fate 

“ I have been totally unsuccessful, however ; krA tha 
slightest clue has rewarded me for my pains." 

Again the youngr man paused and brushed hie hand 
across his brow 

His voice had grown husky while he spoke, and now 
he endeavoured to clear it. 

As for Dick, lie was so deeply interested in the narra- 
tive that was thus unexpectedly related to him that he 
really forgot where he was and the strange circum- 
stances by which he was surrounded. 

He did not like to urge the stranger to continue, and 
eo for a short time there was a profound silence. 

At last the young man resumed his story. 

“ I have had much dealings with the police,” he said, 
“but they have failed to aid me any further than by 
uttering surmises. 

“ Their impression is that this young sailor, on reaching 
London, was decoyed into one of those places, so many 
of which are believed to exist, where, if a stranger enters 
with money about his person, bo is uover seen or heard 
of more. 

“ At last I came to this conclusion. I mourned my 
friend as one who is dead, but yet I felt impelled to dis- 
cover if I could by what means he had reached his un- 
timely end. 

“ I don’t like to confess to you that there is still In my 
heart a faint, lingering hope that I may find him yet liv- 
ing, yet there is such a hope, and it is that wtfich 
animates me to continue in my course, and that hope will 
never bo extinct until 1 have proof positive tSiai ho is 
no more.” 

Dick regarded the young man with the greatest ad- 
miration and respect. 

He had imagined much from his noble, intelligent-look- 
ing countenance, yet be scarcely thought that in the 
cause of friendship a man would risk and do so much. 

In a more rapid voice tlie young man continued : 

“ Having, as I say, reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that my friend had been decoyed into some place and 
there murdered, as I told you, I devoted myself to the 
task of finding that place out. At least it would give me 
some satisfaction to bring such miscreants to justice. 

“Adopting, then, almost all disguises, I have roamed 
London at all hours of the night. 

“For some time I had the police with me keeping me 
in sight ; but as I never met with any adventure, and as 1 
came no nearer to my end, I guessed tha reason was that 
the presence of the police officers was known, and there- 
fore I resolved, in spite of the great personal risk, to pro- 
ceed upon my dangerous adventures alone. 

“ I did so, but met with no more success than at firti, 
yet I did not despair. 

“ To pass over all my failures, I will come to the ad- 
ventures of to-night, though 1 ought to tell you that 1 1 
had at last grown weary of my search — indeed, I had j 
almost made the mental determination that if this night 
passed as the others had I would give up my quest alto- 
gether. 

“Now, however, I come to the strangest and most fear- 
ful portion of my narrative, which } will reader yen in 
£3 few words as possible. The tale is terrible,” «e added, 
With t shudder of his whole body, “ yet It shall be told.” 


chapter dcccxcl: 

Ut WHICH Tire PRESENCE OF THE YOUNG STRAKGE* E* OI.U 
NEWGATE IS ACCOUNTED TOR. 

Tire stranger’s eyes rolled so fearfully around while he 
spoke, that it seemed as though he could scarcely believe 
te had escaped from the great danger that Lad threatened 
him. 

Dick, perceiving his agitation, proffered the bottle cf 
br-iudy, which was gladly accepted ; then, after a draught, 
b* concluded his story. 

“ Jt was early this evening,” he said, “u I wu walk- 


I mg tica Bt Pool's Cathedra! i saw a smad crowd of 

| people asotmi idod. <*.1 

“Everything unusual I had come to consider con- 
cerned me, so, quickening 1 my steps, I hastened to see mat 
was the matter. 

“Arriving, I found that the cause of the assemblage 
was a young and beautiful girl, whose countenance look’ d 
Innocence. 

“ She was ringing in a voioe tvhic-h, for sweetness, I have 
never known to be equalled. I formed one of the crowd 
— indeed, the crowd gradually dispersed, though others 
continually came up. 

“ But at last this young girl ..eased her song, 

“Something,! know not what, attracted mo towards 
her ; perhaps it was her beauty perhaps the sweetness 
of her voice, or some mysterious influence beyond my 
own knowledge. Certainly I remained, and those who 
had been listening, fearing, I suppose, that the girl was 
about tp eolicit a few pence for her song, hastily moving 
off, I was left alone with her, 

“ She looked up in my face with a pleasant smile, and, 
in broken English, made some remark to me, but what 
the exact words were I cannot recollect. 

“I replied by producing my purse, and giving horn 
piece of silver. 

“ She was profuse in her thanks upon receiving this 
gift, and then, placing her hand in a half-familiar half- 
timid manner on my arm, requested me to accompany 
her. 

“For a moment I hesitated, and then there came before 
my mind what I call ‘ the purpose of my life the recol- 
lection of it banished my hesitation, and I consented. 

“ The reason I did eo was because I knew full well my 
friend’s impressionable mature, and I thought that had ho, 
upon his arrival in London, met with anyone like this 
young girl, he would without hesitation have consented 
to accompany her wherever she went, for he knew no 
fear. 

“ In a moment we turned out of the main thoronghfare. 
I quickly found myself led through a numDcr of narrow 
passages, the existence of which I was scarcely awaro of, 
although I had travelled London so much. 

“1 know, however, that these streets, or, rather, [<as- 
sages, exist between St. Paul’s Cathedral aud the prison 
of Newgate. 

‘ Coming at length to a house having by no means a 
prepossessing aspect, I was invited to enter. 

“Determined to prosecute the adventure to the utter- 
most, and hoping to find some trace of my lost friend, I 
again consented, aud soon found myself seated in a room 
that was furnished strangely at variance with the exterior 
appearance of the houso. 

“ All this I noted carefully, though my heart beat 
strangoly, for I believed 1 was on the right track at 
last. 

“ Then this young girl poured out for me a glass of 
wine, and handed it to me. She poured out also one foi 
herself, aud I observed that the liquid came from the 
same decanter. 

“ The police had often cautioned me against partaLiu 
of any drink, lest it should bo dragged. 

“ But this proceeding threw me partially off my guard. 
However, I raised tho wine-glass to my lips, and uttered 
some silly compliment ; but 1 did not "drain the glass— I 
simply sipped it, perhaps swallowing a tea-apoouful. and 
I wao immediately aware of a strangeness in its taste. 

“Just then the girl, having drained her glass, turned 
half aside to place it on a small table, and at that instant, 
quick as thought, I inverted my glass. 

“ The wine that remained fell upon the carpet, the 
colour of which was dark, aud the material soft aud 
woolly ; it was absorbed in a moment and no stain wm 
loft behind. 

“ Some more time elapsed, and I was conducted to an 
upper chamber. 

“ I bad determined to keep all my wits about me, ysi 
to refuse nothing. 

“ Having entered, the door was closed behind ms, 

I found myself alone. 

“ Something in the atmosphere of that room saemca 
to chill and oppress me, and I gasped painfully ic* 
breath. 

“ Then it occurred to me this was the effects of tV 
drug I had partaken of, and I congratulated myself that 
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I bad not swallowed the whole, allhough the girl was 
evidently under the impression that I had done so. 

“ There was a strange cloudiness in my brain to 
which I had never been accustomed, which might be 
attributed either to the strength of the drug or else to the 
fact that it is rarely indeed that I partake of any intoxi- 
cating liquor, as the effects produced make this apparent. 

“ Rejoiced at this opportunity of finding myself alone, 
1 determined to make a thorough search of the chamber, 
hoping l should make some discovery worth my while. 

“On the table opposite to me I saw trinkets of 
various kinds, the appearance of some of which struck 
me as singular, and I advanced with the intention of 
examining them. 

“ All at once, however, as I passed over one portion 
of the flooring near the hearthstone, it suddenly gave 
way beneath my feet. 

“The drug then w«s exerting its utmost power. I 
No. 183. — Black Bess. 


was dizzy and confused, yet, finding myself falling, 1 
had the presence of mind to endeavour to drop upon my 
hands and feet. 

“ Whether I succeeded or not I cannot tell you, for 
from that moment, until the time when I opened my 
eyes and saw yo* bending over me, I remember nothing 
whatever.’' 

“ That, then,’’ said Dick, drawing a long breath, for 
no words can describe the amount of interest with 
which he listened to this narrative — “ is all ?” 

“ 5fes,” was the reply — “ all. And now I have to ask 
you, in return, who you are aud where I now am 

“I will answer your last question first,” said Diok. 
“ No doubt you will be taken greatly by surprise.” 

“ Where am 1, then ?” 

“In Newgate.” 

“ Newgate ?” 

“ You speak incredulously, and I don’t wonder at i\ 
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It <8 «i fact, nevertheless. Not in the new, modern 
prison, but among the vaults remaining of the ancient 
edifice.” 

The stranger’s countenance at first expressed great dis- 
belief, but then he ejaculated : 

“Yes, extraordinary as this may seem, I cannot doubt 
it. The position of the house — these strong, damp wr.llt, 
all confirm your statement.” 

“ Well may you bo taken by surprise,” said Dick, “ for 
L believe the very existence of this dace is guessvi at 
and known by very few.” 

“I never hoard of such a thing,” no murmured. 

«o,” said Dick, sinking his voice and pointing up- 
wards ; “ but those above evidently know all about it.” 

The young man shuddered ; but then, his thoughts re- 
verting to his fresh companion, he lookod upon him with 
undisguised amazement as he said : 

“ But if this is a portion of old Newgate, how comes it 
that you arc an inhabitant of it?” 

“ You can scarcely call me such,” said Dick. “ I am 
here for refuge. As for myself, I don’t care to apeak 
much. I am here. I have offended against the laws, 
and I am looking for some means of escape.” 

“ Then,” continued the young man, still gazing upon 
him, “ am I right in conjecturing that you have escaped 
from the modern portion of the prison into this ?” 

“You can surmise what you please,” was Turpin’s 
answer. “ But it will please me better if you will look 
upon me as one ready to do all in his power to 6erve you. 
Believe me, I am anxious to stand your frieud. The ad- 
venture you have recounted deeply interests me. I should 
be glad indeed to bring it to a solution.” 

“ The brandy,” said the young man at this moment — 
“pass me the brandy 1 I feel once more sick and 
faint 1” 

“Very likely,” said Turpin, as ho complied with his 
demand. “Drink a little— not too much, and you will 
soon experience tho benefits of it." 

“I feel to have new life,” answered the stranger. 
“ And now tell me — what do you propose 6hall bo our 
next proceeding ?” 

“ That’s a difficulty," returned Turpin. “ It seems to 
me, howover, tolerably clear that you are at last on the 
right track.” 

“ Do you mean for discovering the fate of my friend ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ It may be so — it may be so 1 How easily he would 
have fallen into such a trap as was laid forme! He 
would be totally unsuspecting — I was on my guard.” 

“ It’s a miracle to me,” said Turpin, “how you could 
have escaped with such slight injuries.” 

“ It is wonderful,” returned the young man — “ wonder- 
ful indeed I” 

There was a silence, for Dick just then was thinking 
of the locket he had found, and was wondering whether 
by any chance it might belong to the young sailor of 
whom his companion spoke ; if so, the coincidence would 
be remarkable in the extreme. 

“You are silent,” said the young man, at length. “Ain 
I right in supposing that you are considering in your 
own mind which will be the best 6tep for us to take 
next ?” 

“ Scarcely that,” said Dick ; “ and yet, to go back to 
a consideration of what you have related, it. seems tole- 
rably certain that the young girl who so interested you is 
regularly sent out in order to decoy people to this 
place.” 

The stranger nodded. 

“ Then, having arrived, they are drugged, and, falling 
through the treacherous trap-door on to the ground be- 
neath. are killed.” 

“ That’s it— evidently it.” 

“ And you,” pursued Dick~»“ reiy npon It, yon are not 
the first who has fallen a victim to this snare. I may 
tell you that I found a spot of blood upon the ground, 
which looked as though it had fallen there recently.” 

The young man shuddered. 

“ I can’t bear to reflect upon what would have been my 
tate !" 

“ Such a place as this,” Dick weut on, glancing around 
him, “ womd afford every facility for concealing the dead 
bodies of their victims. They would be plundered of 
every article of value about their persons, then flung into 
Aome ot ceils.” 


This was a very probable supposition indeed, ana to * 
stranger felt it to be so. 

He could tell, ako, by Dick’s manner what was nppor- 
most in his thoughts. 

“Suppose,” said Turpin, “that we satisfy ourscj fee 
upon this point, and not remain contented by surmiso. It 
will be easy to ascertain whether in any of these cells aw 
such traces as we seek.” 

The stranger’s face blanched as he said : 

“ If it is so — and 1 cannot doubt it — what an awful 
sight the opening of one of these doors will disclose I" 

“Awful indeed,” returned Dick Turpin, “yet I con- 
sider we ought to satisfy ourselves by one hasty glance." 

“ Be it so, then,” returned the stranger. “ I am content 
to leave that point for your decision.” 


CHAPTEE DCCCXCIII. 


IN WHICH THE YOUNG STRANGER DISCOVERS THE FAT* 
OF 111S FRIEND. 


Dick rose, and, taking the lamp in his band, went towards 
the doorway nearest to him. 

The fastenings were all upon the side on which ho 
stood, and he could perceive no difficulty in removing 
them. 

He lifted down the bar, drew back the bolts, tod yet he 
hesitated to push the door open upon its hinges. 


Fixing his gaze earnestly upon the young man, who 
as either too much injured by his fall or elso lacked the 


was either too much injured by his fall or elso lacked the 
courage to look into that disused cell, for he remained in 
the position he had all along occupied, Turpin said, ear- 
nestly — nay, with solemnity in his tones: 

“ Do you think you are prepared to receive the worst 
confirmation of vour fears?” 

“ I am— lam! Something comes over my mind at this 
moment that tells me my friend was lured into that house 
of death, and that he met the fate desiguod for me !” 

Dick bent his head, and then, ,in lower tones, re- 
sponded : 

“ That, too, is my impression. And now, pardon me a 
moment if I ask you a question about your friend’s 
affianced wife — Lucy, I think you said her name was 
Are you well acquainted with her features ?” 

“ As well as with my own !” 

“ Would you recognise her, then?” 

“ Most certainly !” 

In his anxiety, the stranger slowly rose to his feet, and 
stood looking at Dick wouderingly. 

Dick said no more, but at once pushed the door open. 

It was fortunate he stood aside, for such au over- 
powering effluvia came forth that, had he not done so, he 
would inevitably have been suffocated. 

Sickening with horror, ho waited a few moments ; 
then, raising the lamp, went to tbe threshold of the 
cell. 

“Come,” he said, addressing his companion, “look in 
also. I don’t wish a second glimpse.” 

Tremblingly, the youug man obeyed. 

The sight presented to their gaze was indeed a truly 
fearful one. 

Lying in this cell, which was one oi considerable extent 
were m»ny human bodies — all dead, all bearing marks ni 
great personal violence upon them , some looking as 
though they had only just been east into that strange 
sepulchre, while of others nothing but glistening bones 
remained. 

The appearance of the light caused a tremendous 
scuffling in the cell. 

Dick knew well enough what it was 

His friend, however, seemed much alarmed. 

“ t£*s the rats,” he 6aid. “ No doubt they swarm in this 
place by myriads. Look — look I Over yonder in the 
gloom you can see their eyes shining like so many bright 
points. They are dangerous creatures,” he added, “and 
may not hesitate to attack us. Have you seen enough ?” 

The stranger turned away, and, deeming that a suffi- 
cient answer, Dick, with very great satisfaction, clused 
the door and bolted it. 

Turning round once more to his companion, who new 
was as pale as ashes, he said : 

“ How long, say you, Is it since your fntnd reac V*i 
London and mysteriously disappeared ?” 

“ Twelve month* ” 
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“I nde ed? so long? Then it is in vein to search 
among these poor relies of humanity hoping to discover 
something of him; by .this time he must be unrecognis- 

“ Yea," returned the young man, “ and T am glad it is so.” 

“ Glad ?" repeated Turpin, in surprise 

“ Yes, because now I can still entertain my sett with a 
doubt that he may not have perished in this foul manner. 
I have yet no confirmation of it, aor do I see what 
evidence is to be obtained.” 

“ No," said Dick. “ Yet, would it n6t be best to know 
the want at once, and so resign yourself to it ? If some- 
ttiias was found clearly pointing to his presence in this 
ofeci* would you not acre pt that as sufficient testimony 
(hat 10 has perished ?" 

“ Yes,” sa.d the stranger, gloomily, 44 if that could be I 
should iudesd give over my long search.” 

41 And your dangerous one,” said Dick, “for every day 
you aro perilling your life. Think what a narrow escape 
you have had on this occasion.” 

' “ I do think of it : but I think more of the manner in 
which you speak ; I could almost believe that you possess 
jome such evidence as that you speak of.” 

' 4 And if I do,” said Dick, 44 would it not be best for me 
Jo produoe it ?” 

44 Perhaps so — perhaps so.” 

44 Well, then, I confess, without further hesitation, that 
jy chance I found upon the floor, close here to where we 
-tand, a small trinket. It puzzled me beyond all measure 
o account for its presence in so strange a spot ; now, how- 
jver, I have the key to all ” 

44 What kind of trinket ?” asked the stranger. 

44 A locket.” 

i4 Let me see it — let me see it I Pray let me look upon 
t!” 

44 1 will ; but prepare yourself for confirmation of your 
rieud’s untimely fate, In the locket is the portrait of a 
'irl, young and beautiful.” 

44 Yes — yea I Lucy — Lucy !” 

“Lucy no doubt ; but satisfy yourself by & glance. It 
e there.” 

' While he spoke, Dick dropped the locket into the young 
can’s extended hand. 

No sooner did his eyes fall upon it than he uttered a 
leep groan. 

Some moments elapsed before he could recover himself 
lufficiently to gaze upon it a second time. 

44 Yes— -yes I” he said, at length, in a broken voice. 44 1 
an doubt no longer. Well do I remember seeing this 
ticket? The ebaiu is broken now ; but it is of gold, and 
vas of rare workmanship. Before he went to sea, Lucy 
ilaced it round his neck with her own hands, and en- 
reated him to wear it always for her sake.” 

“No doubt he did so,” answered Turpin, “and his 
nurderers in their Laste let it fall upon the ground.” 

“ That's it— that’s it !” 

Dick could see tnat the young man the more he thought 
bout his friend 3 fate was the more overcome, and he 
ndeavoured to change the subject of his thoughts. 

14 Bear with me a moment,” replied the stranger. *• I 
hall be better soon. Oh, Lucy I how will you withstand 
his awful blow? What will be your feelings when you 
'tear the awful tale ? Who could nave thought that this 
ift of yours would prove the means of clearing up the , 
lystery of his death ?” 

At that moment * peculiar rumbling noise attracted 
heir attention. 

Dick held np his hand for silence. 

At the same time he placed the lamp as much out of 
ight as he could. 

The rambling continued, and, pressing his companion's 
rm, Dick stepped forward noiselessly. -• 

The young man followed. 

When near the end of the passage, Dick stopped, and 
Joked upwards. 

The trap -door in the celling was now thrown open, and 
u the edge of it was a lantern. 

The light from this shone upon the top portion oi a 

Oder which had been lowered into the abyss. 

It % i.3 this ladder, then, which had produced the strange 
ambling noise. 

; Voices were heard speaking in suppressed accents. 

Then a man’s head appeared above the edge of the 
*pdo#Y 


He looked down for some time intently. 

' “I don’t see him,” he muttered — “I don’t see him! 
Yet he must be there — of course he’s there! Curse it! 
What makes me feel so nervous and terrified to-night — I 
fee] half afraid to go down !” 

“Afraid?” said another voice. “That’s a good ioke 
Here— ake a drop of this; it will give you courage." 

K And will you come down to® mate ?” 

44 Of course I will.” 

“ Then here goes.” 

The man, having thus spoken, placed his foot upon the 
ladder and began to descend. 

He took the lantern from the floor, and carried it in his 
hand. 

44 Now, mata” he cried to the other, “oome along ; we’ll 
both descend the ladder together.” 

The other man obeyed, and, keeping as oloso together 
as they could, the two villains went slowly down, step by 
step. 

Dick and the young man gazed upon them with the 
utmost abhorrence. 

As for Turpin himself, he felt that it would be wrong to 
treat them as he would any other adversaries. 

Clearly he was justified in taking them by surprise, and 
overpowering them without allowing them an opportunity 
to retaliate. 

Accordingly, with a swift, noiseless footstep, he made 
his way to the centre of this circular apartment, if so wo 
may term it. 

The men were now about half-way dowu. 

Dick stood close to the foot of the ladder. 

He had already made up his mind what to do, and so 
with a sudden exertion of his whole strength, he seized 
hold of two of the bottom rounds in the ladder and 
pulled with all his might. 

The effort succeeded. 

With an awful crash the ladder fell, carrying the two 
men with it. 

The lantern rolled far away into a corner, and was ex- 
tinguished. 

The men were so taken by surprise as to be thoroughly 
frightened. 

An attack in that quarter surely could not be made by 
human beings — they had at last been encountered by the 
inhabitants of another world. 

Dick hurried forward, calling out to his companion at 
the samo time to bring the lamp. 

He was obeyed. 

The two villains, hearing his voice, recovered some of 
their composure. 

Their greatest fear now was over — they had to en- 
counter mortals, not beings of another world. 

Accordingly, despite the fearful injuries they must have 
sustained in falling from so far so awkwardly, they 
struggled to their feet and commenced an immediate 
attack. 

Dick, however, was prepared for them, and had every 
advantage, although he was unprovided with any 
weapons. 

With his clenched fist he struck one such a violent 
blow that it put his rising again altogether out of the 
question — at least, for some time to come. 

The other shared a similar fate, and by the time the 
young man arrived with the lamp, the twe wretches were 
lying insensible on the ground. 

At the sight of them the stranger could scarcely re- 
strain his fury. 

1 Insensible as they then were, he felt impelled to attack 
them with the utmost rage. 

“ Now,” said Dick, 44 it strikes me we have the way 
before us to get out. Help me to laiae the ladder once 
more.” 

With considerable difficulty the ladder was lifted up 
and placed in its original position, and no sooner was this 
done tban Dick and his companion mounted. 

On reaching the top, Turpin found himself in a bed- 
chamber such as the young man had described 

It was untenanted by anyone. 

Looking at the trap-door, they saw it was so con- 
structed tb&t the least weight pressing on one end of it 
would cause it to give wav, allowing the object, whatever 
it might be, to fall through. 

As soon as this was accomplished, the spring at the 
other sad restored the trap-door to its original aupearanoa 
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“Have you a mind to linger here and make a further 
examination-,’’ asked Turpin, “or w ill you seek the way 
Into the street with all speed ?” 

“I leave the conduct of affairs entirely to you,” wa3 
the response— “ it seems to me that you are better $ble to 
judge which is best.” 

“ Then I advise that we gain the street with all speed. 
Vfho can tell how many accomplices those miscreants may 
have ? And if wo stay wo may find ourselves opposed to a 
superior force, and so have to pay the penalty of our rash* 
ness with our lives.” 

“ As you will,” answered the young man ; “ the very 
air in this place seems to choko mo.” 

There was indeed, either in fancy or reality, a sickening 
odour pervading that apartment. 

Gladly enough, then, Turpin left it. 

The door opened upon a large square landing-place. 

Here he paused in order to look around him before bo 
took any fresh step. 

The staircase was broad, with massive, old-fashioned 
balusters. 

It ascended to the upper floors, and descended into the 
hall, commanding a view of the front door of the house. 


CHAPTER DCCOXOIV. 

OIOK TURPIN MAKES HIS WAY TO THE THREE SPIDERS 
INN AT EARING. 

Dick Turpin, having attracted the attention of his com- 
panion, raised one arm and pointed down tho staircase. 

“ There,” he f-aid — “ there is the way to escape ; that’s 
the front door which you see before you, and surely we 
shall have but little difficulty in descending the stairs 
and passing out of it unseen.” 

'* Very little, I should think,” replied the young man. 
"Lei as try it without more delay.” 

Dick was glad enough to find that this young man was 
willing to leave the house. 

As lor himself, the reader need not ba told ho was 
anxious to depart. 

Maud and his comrades would all be wondering what 
had become of him, and anxiously expecting his re- 
turn. 

Gently descending tho staircase, then, for about half a 
dozen steps, they paused. 

borne faint, sweet notes of music struck upon their 
ears. 

After listening for a moment they felt sure they pro- 
ceeded from a harpsichord. 

Tho air was indeed a delightful one, and whoever it 
might he who was then playing wa3 most certainly a per- 
fect master of the instrument. 

Merely raising his finger in token of silence, Dick con- 
tinued tho descent. 

On gaining the foot of tho stairs, however, his com- 
panion stopped, and, touching Dick upon the arm, lie said, 
in a faint whisper : 

“ That is tho door leading into tho room where I drank 
the drugged wine g that’s the room from which the music 
proceeds, fur I remember seeing a harpsichord standing 
in one corner.” 

Dick nodded, and would have passed on, considering 
that had nothing to do with him. 

Hut other thoughts were evidently in tho mind of tho 
stranger, for, in tho same cautious whisper, he continued : 

“Perhaps by this time some other victim may have 
been picked up, and that music is played <n order to soot hi 
him into a kind of repose, when he will fall all the more 
unsuspectingly into the snare." 

Dick started and wondered how it was that thin 
thought had not occurred to him at first. 

“ Closer,” he whispered — “ lot us get closer . then wo 
may overhear something.” 

The next moment they were standing on the threshold 
of this room, and then, for the first time, they noticed that 
the door was not properly closed — it was ajar, but < in if" 
very slightly. 

This indeed accounted for the fact of their having 
heard the low, sweet strains of the musical instrument. 

All at once the music ceasedl and then the two listener ) 
distinctly heard a voice say, in thick, guttural aooents : 

“ Very pretty, iny love -very pretty ; but 1 have had 
enough muflic—of this room ton, for that matter. Como 
Jfjj toVHj AW* v!r' •?«$ 


“ In a moment," said a female voice. “ Excuse me just 
a moment. I will soon return, but I am not certain 
whether all is ready ” 

“ All is ready ?” repeated the other voice. “ What do 
you mean by that ?” 

“Uh, nothing— don’t trouble yourself about matters 
that do not concern you. There’s wine on the table — don’t 
spare it.” 

There was a rustling sound, and Dick whispered to the 
young stranger : 

“ Seize her when she comes forth — hold her fast.” 

He had scarcely time to pronounce the words before 
the door opened. 

The girl — for the stranger recognised her instantly- - 
was quitting the room precipitately, and was made a fast 
prisoner before she was aware of it. 

Feeling herself firmly held, and seeing, too, the pallid 
countenance of one she had so recently betrayed, site 
uttered a piercing shriek and became insensible. 

These strange occurrences had the effect of arousing 
the inmate of the room, and now, with a staggering and 
unsteady step, he came towards the door 

" Hullo 1" he cried. “ What the deuce does it all mean ? 
What is it — what is it ? Why, curse me, I feel quite 
drunk and stupid, and yet I’ve had nothing — only a glass 
or two of wine 1” 

“You have been drugged,” shouted Dick, “and but for 
our accidental presence you would in a few more minutes 
luivo been murdered.” 

Certainly, if any words whatever would be calculated 
to enable a person to cast off the influences of a drug, 
such as those juat uttered by Dick would have that 
effect. 

Ho was a tall, stout man, expensively dressed, and with 
many ornaments of great value glittering about his 
person. 

I’y his countenance, his guttural articulation, and his 
general appearance, it could bo told at a glance be was a 
foreigner, l’robably he had only just arrived in London. 

Hearing these words spokon, and comprehending their 
purport, he clasped his hands over his forehead, doubt- 
less with the endeavour to atop tho swimming of his 
brain. 

“ Get into tbo open air,” said Dick, “and raise what 
outcry you can, and return thanks that you have had so 
narrow an escape.” 

Like ouo in a dream, tho foreigner found his way to the 
front door. 

With difficulty he undid the fastenings and sallied 
forth. 

While he was thus engaged, Dick spoke rapidly to his 
companion. 

“ From what you know,” he said, “ $ cannot take any 
part in bringing the inmates of this house to justice. I 
myself should be immediately taken prisonor. I can, 
however, leave all to you. My immediate object now is 
to make my escape. That girl is now incapable oi doing 
any mischief. Raise what alarm you can, and relate tho 
whole to the police.” 

“ 1 will — I will,” replied the young stranger, with a 
slightly bewildered air. “ And since we arc to part, accept 
my thanks for the very valuable services you have ren- 
dered me.” 

“Hot a word on that point — not a word. Farewell! 
Most likely we shall never meet again.” 

With these words on his lips, Dick turned round and 
quickly darted from the house. 

The last he saw of the foreigner was as ho stood near 
the front door endeavouring to save himself from fall- 
ing. 

it would have been no plight satisfaction to Dick could 
lie have remained and witnessed the clearing up of this 
transaction, but regard for his own safety made him 
aware this was impossible. 

Keeping a keen look- out on all sides of him, Dick hastily 
made his way through the streets of London in the dirco- 
tiou of the Three Bpiders Inn at Ealing. 

The clocks gave forth the hour of eleven. 

He was surprised, for he imagined it was muoh later. 
In the perpetual darkness, however, which prevailed in 
old Newgate, it was difficult indeed to keep viy accurate 
note of the night of time. 

Bo iar as he could tell, no police officers had oL>&nted 
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tithe they bad given up keeping such vigilant guard 
around the prison, or else it had never occurred to them 
to place a watch anywhere near the house from which 
Dick Lad emerged. 

Although the hour was early, yet he felt no inclination 
for the long walk before him 

fie wae impatient in the highest degree to assure Maud 
of his safety, and also to ascertain what were the move- 
ments of hie comrades. 

He had no horse, however, and to attempt to hire one 
would be running a very' considerable risk—* much 
greater risk than he felt himself justified in running. 

At a rapid pace, then, he walked on towards his desti- 
nation, for above all tilings ho was anxious to leave London 
behind. 

On his way he revolved in his mind what means he 
could adopt of performing his journey quickly. 

Hi3 meditations were at length broken in upon by the 
sharp rattle of some vehicle that was being drawn with 
great rapidity along the high-road. 

Dick drew aside, and looked back. 

Then, through the darkness, he managed to make out 
that a light spriug cart, drawn by one horse, wax approach- 
ing him. 

In it was seated a man, who, by variant »ri»s“and 
smacks of his whip, compelled the animal 10 keep up its 
speed. 

“ I’ll ask him for a lift,” muttered Dick. “ There’s a 
little danger iu it, but not much ; and, after all, he may 
refuse.” 

Just then the cart was within a yard or two of where 
he stood. 

Raising his voice, he cried ; 

“ Hoi — hoi ! — stop t I am travelling your way, and 
would give something worth while for a ride !” 

The man checked his horse somewhat abruptly, and, 
placing bis hand before his eyes, strove to make out by 
whom he had been accosted. 

“ It’s only a slight favour that I ask of you,” said 
Dick. “ But this road is terribly lonely, and I have a 
long journey before me.” 

' “ It ain’t very safe to pick up acquaintances on the 
road,” said tho man. “But, though 1 can’t see your face, 
yet I like the sound of your voice. Jump up, and, if you 
Iiku to pay for something when we reach the Truss of 
Hay, I shall be glad of your company.” 

“ Agreed 1” said Dick. “ I am much obliged to you !” 

He scrambled up into the cart while he spoke, and the 
man, scarcely allowing him time to seat himself, cracked 
his whip, and set the horse in motion. 

It was a great satisfaction to Dick upon thus finding 
himself unexpectedly carried so swiftly towards his des- 
tination. 

But Le found that his present position, advantageous as 
it seemed, had some drawbacks, for the man was of a 
most inquisitive disposition, and it was with difficulty 
that he replied to his many questions. 

The great topic of the time was, of course, Dick Tur- 
pin’s marvellous escape from Newgate. 

He found his uew companion had plenty to say upon 
ft. j 

Dick professed to be ignorant of the particular*, and ! 
thereupon was favoured with a narrative of a most ex- 
aggerated description. 

Sinkiug his voice as lie concluded, he said : 

“ It’s my firm belief, sir, that there’s but one way of 
coming to a solution of ibis matter.” 

11 L.deed I” said Dick. “ And what may that be ?" 

“ Why, we all know what a villanous wretch this Dick J 
Turpin is— But, bless me ! wLat’e the matter?” ! 

Dick Lad started upon hearing this epithet applied to j 
him, but he recovered himself most marvellously. 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” l>e said— “ nothing at ail r 

“ Then what was it made you give such a jump?’ - 

“ I don’t know — it is not worth while to trouble about 
it. I am full of curiosity to know what you were going 
to sa> ” 

“ Well, then, my belief is that Dick Turpin was m fc a 
wretch tkat the devil would not wait for him to be put 
out of the world in an ordinary manner, but has carried 
him off bodily. Rely upon it, we shall never see him 
again.’' 

‘ Porhape not,” replied Dick. “ Bit what are you pull- 
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I “Why, this is the Truss of Flay— the inn of which 1 
spoke Efcollect you have to pay for the refreshment.” 

I “ All right,” said Dick — “ order anything you like P* 

The cart having stopped, the man jumped out, and re - 
quested Dick to follow his example. 

At first ho refused, but, being pressed by his new com* 
panion, and having no good reason to give why he should 
prefer remaining where ho was, he at length reluetantlv 
got down. 

“Come in !" he said. “ They keep the best of refresh- 
ments here, as yon will say. 'I hey do a roaring trade, 
f»r there are plenty, like me, who make a regular point ot 
calling.” 

TFe pushed open the inn door as he spoke. 

Dick had no resource but to follow him, though ho was 
exceedingly reluctant to do so. 

Ho had no means of disguising himself further than by 
pulling bis hat low down over his brows. 

A couple o£ flaring oil-lamps depending from the ceiling 
lighted up the passage leading from the front to the bai t 
ot tho inn, and from rooms on each side came forth the 
sounds of boisterous merriment. 

Dick’s companion walked up to the bar window, aud, 
after a brief hesitation, called for a tankard of old 
ale. 

“I will share it with you,” said Dick, “for I am in no 
humour for drinking to-night.” 

“Very good,” was the reply. “I shall not stay more 
than a moment. I am very late to-night, and I have 
twenty miles further to go.” 

Diel; did not reply to this, but, throwing down the only 
coin he possessed to p.-y for the ale, ho drank a small 
quantity himself, and his companion quickly emptied the 
tankard. 

But just as they were taking their departure, one of 
the doors leading into the passage opened, and a man’s 
face appeared at it. 

Behind him were several others, who, it seemed, were 
likewise just about to quit the inn. 

The door being narrow, he stopped with the door in 
his hand to allow Dick and his companion to pass by. 

The latter walked carelessly enough, but Dick, affect- 
ing to be seized with a sudden cough, placed his hand be- 
fore his month, which served to conceal a great portion 
of his features. 

Apparently no notice was taken of either of them, and 
in another moment they were mounted, as before, in the 
light cart, aud rolling rapidly along the high-road. 

The taukard of ale loosened the man’s tongue consider- 
ably, aud he ran on at a great length upou various sub- 
jects. 

But Dick had too many things pressing on his mind to 
pay much attention to what he said. 

Arriving at last pretty near to the Three Spiders Inn, 
he requested the man to allow him to alight. 

“This is your journey’s end, then ?” lie said. 

“ Well, nearly. 1 have a little further to go across the 
fields, but no distance to speak of. Many thanks to you 
for your civility. Good night !” 

“ Good night !” answered the man, smacking his 
whip. 

Dick stood in the roadway a minute or so till the cart 
Was almost out of sight, then, turning round abruptly, he 
made bis way in a straight line for the inn. 

Ho reached it without meeting with any accident, only 
once he thought ho heard a footstep on the road behind 
him, and, glancing back at the same instant, he fancied 
he perceived a dark figure dart into tho shadow of the 
hectee. 

01 this he was by ms means certain, but, occupied only 
with his anxiety to nee his friends, be hurried on with 
redoubled speed, nor paused until the door was reached. 

He knocked several times gently without receiving any 
answer, and, his pationce being by uo means great Le 
raised Lis loot and kicked with might and main upon the 
lower portion of the door. 


'CHAPTER DCCCXCV. 

«a highwayman's jot axd satis iaotio* raova w 

BE OT HHOKT UURATIOW. 

Tha reader will now be at no loss to understand the 
moaning of the tremendous knocking that had auMtk 
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etch terror into the hearts of Tom Davis and the high- 
waymen. 

It was Dick who was thus clamouring for admission, 
not the officers, as they supposed. 

After the words last spoken by Tom Davis, a scene of 
considerable confusion ensued. 

There could be no doubt, however, that ine- 
course to pursue was to avail themselves instantly of the 
hiding place they had been at so,-»*iuch trouble to con- 
struct. . ( ' • 

Seizing a lamp, Tom King cried : v 

“ Follow me, all of you— follow me quickly, yet quietly ! 
There is no cause for immediate alarm.” 

. Maud, however, was so terrified that she could scarcely 
move. 

Knowing perfectly well, however, that not only her 
own safety but the safety of those she held so dear, 
depended upon her summoning up sufficient resolution to 
accompany thorn to their hiding-place, she tri id her best 
to shake off the dreadful feelings which oppressed 
her. 

Passing hastily through the bar, Tom opened the door 
&<k the top of the steps leading into the cellar, and quickly 
descended. 

Claude came last, and shut the door. 

In the meanwhile, the knocking was continued with 
great fury. 

Tom Davis, thinking that the hghwaymen Were now 
safe, and not wishing to give rise to fresh suspicion by 
keeping the officers waiting at the door, slowly walked 
along the passage, and presently cried out : 

“ Who is it ? — who’s there ?’’ 

“ Open the door, Davis,” cried Dick — “ open the door ! 
Why on earth have you kept me here waiting in this 
manner ?” 

Tom Davis recognised the tones of the voice in- 
stantly. 

So great was his surprise — so sudden the revolution of 
feeling which took place in his breast upon finding the 
captain was without, and not Jack Marshall and his 
officers, that he was suddenly bereft of all motion. 

Leaning against the wall, he oould only gasp out 'the 
words : 

“ The captain — the captain !” 

Ellen Lad heard Dick’s voice, and uttered a shriek. 

When that was over her surprise was over too, and 
accordingly, hastening past Tom Davis, she, with nimble 
fingers, removed the fastenings. 

Dick pushed open the door hastily, and as hastily closed 
it behind him. 

“ What on earth,” he said, “ is the matter with you all ? 
Why have you kept me hammering at the door in this 
fashion ?” 

Tom Davis did not reply, but recollecting all of a 
sudden that the highwaymen had gone done into the 
cellars, and were doubtless in the act of entering the 
secret passage, he turned round and ran into the bar. 

Opening the door at the top of the steps, he cried 
out: 

“ Tom — Tom I Come Daclt i It’s all right 1 The 
captain’s here !” 

There was an immediate commotion down below after 
he had pronounced these words. 

The fact was, so expeditious had the highwaymen been 
that the secret passage had been opened, and they were 
just about to close it after them. 

Tom Davis’s words arrested their purpose, and, with 
mingled joy and doubt, they rushed pell-mell towards 
the steps. 

Dick could not for the life of him understand the extra- 
ordinary behaviour of Tom Davis ; but Ellen, in_ a few 
words, explained the exact position of affairs. 

Over the glad meeting which now took placa eg must 
pass in silence, since it was a scene no pen couli^fpossibly 
describe. 

The most extravagant joy was, of course, the feeling 
uppermost in every breast. 

No sooner, however, were their surprise and satisfac- 
tion over than a whole string ot questions were ptf jed 
forth. * ’ 

Nothing would do but Dick must give an account of 
all his proceedings, for there was not one who could even 
guesi at them. 

Willingly enough, Dick complied, and amid a profound, 


breathless silence, he related to hie friends those foots 
which are already in poeseesion of the reader. 

He concluded his narrative by stating that he fancied 
he had heard a footstep behind him in the lane, and that 
he had seen for a moment^ dark figure resembling a 
human form. 

“ Wo cannot be too careful,” said Tom Davis — “it is 
impossible that we oan be. I will go now and see that 
all the fastenings are perfeotly secure.” 

“ And Blaok Bess,” said Dick — “ I must see her.” 

“ She’s all safe and sound, captain. But if you sus= 
pect any person is lurking near, don’t run the risk of 
ventnring forth just at present — wait for another oppor- 
tunity.” 

This advice was warmly seconded by the highwaymen, 
and Dick gave way before their wishes, although his 
anxiety to see Black Bess was great indeed. 

Tom Davis was not absent long, and when he came 
back he brought with him the satisfactory intelligence 
that the inn was firmly secured at all points — that it would 
be impossible to effect a sudden entrance. 

It was now Dick’s turn to question his comrades, for he 
wa? quite in the dark as to their proceedings, and was 
not a little anxious to receive from Tom King the account 
of his adventures at Windsor. 

His request was complied with, and surely, to all 
appearances, a happier, more comfortable party than was 
assembled in the inn kitchen at that moment could 
scarcely have been found in England. 

Had a stranger looked In upon them, the very last idea 
that would have suggested itself would have been that they 
were all in peril of their lives. 

A feeling of remarkable ease and contentment pervaded 
every breast, and such a sensation of security came over 
all that they never remembered to have felt before. 

These feelings, however, were very quickly put an end 
to by what next occurred. 

In the midst of their laughing conversation there sud- 
denly came a pause — such a pause as not unfrequently 
takes place in similar circumstances. 

They glanced from one to another, and each waited 
for some one to speak first. 

In the midst of this singular silence came the sound of 
three distinct heavy blows struck deliberately upon the 
front door. 

This startled all into life. 

Tom Davis turned perfectly white as he said : 

“ There’s no mistake now — officers they are, and no 
one else — it cannot turn out to be any friend of ours this 
time! Be quick I” he added. “Seek the secret passage 
without delay !” 

“ Nay,” cried Dick, “ let us know first that there is 
reason for doing so.” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips when the 
knocking was renewed. 

Then some words pronounced in a loud voice reached 
their ears. 

What the words were they could not exactly make out, 
but Tom Davis exclaimed : 

“Now are you satisfied? Did you hear them utter 
their usual summons for admission ? Captain, youi 
fancy did not mislead you, you have indeed been watched 
and followed to this house. What is to be done ?’’ 

“ Enter the secret passage,” was Dick’s immediate 
answer. “ I fear it is only too true that I have been fol- 
lowed. However, it strikes me if they should enter thej 
will be unable to find anything of us.” 

The knocking was repeated for the third time, and the 
words again pronounced. 

Tom Davis had crept a little closer to the front 
door. 

'Turning round, he said in a whisper: f 

“ Did you hear them demand admittance in tne King’s 
name? If the door is not opened instantly they will 
break it down.” 

His words were prophetic, for just at that very instant 
a binWIo blow was dealt upon the stout panels of the 
door 

Had It not been so well secured, most certainly that 
blow was sufficient to have forced it from its hinges. 

No longer now could the imminence of their danger be 
doubted. 

Again snatching up the lamp, Tom King hastened to 
the bat 
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he was followed by Dick, who had to half carry Maud 
with him. 

Claude and Sixteen-String Jack brought up the rt4r, 

Once more the etepa were descended, the cellars crossed, 
and the entrance to the secret passage reached. 

It turned out now that their false alarm had realty done 
them good service. 

The coverings over the passage had now been removed, 
and nettung remained for the highwaymen to do. bat to 
enter hastily and replace them. 

This, by an admirable, yet simple contrivance that had 
nevertheless cost them many hours’ thought, was quickly 
don«. 

* Forward,” said Dick — “it will bo useless to linger 
here ! Let us take up such a position that, if necessary, we 
may make an immediate retreat." 

“ Good !" cried Tom King. “I was about to propose 
the self-same thing. Follow me with what speed you 
may.” 

As he spoke he walked hurriedly aloug the passage. 


CHAPTER DCCCXOVI. 

OF3CVJEE3 THE ENEKGETIO PROCEEDINGS GIT JACK MAR 
SHALL AND HIS OFFICERS. 

It will be necessary now to go back a little in order to 
account for the events which next occurred. 

It will be recollected that on the night when Dick 
Turpin so strangely made hie escape from Newgate, his 
three comrades left the White Horse Inn in Drury 
Lane. 

Ab they had correctly feared, the deaf and dumb boy 
whom Matthew had so befriended was a traitor. 

He had recognised the highwaymen, and no eooner 
had he started upon his errand than he betrayed them to 
a police officer. 

His scheme no doubt would have succeeded, and the 
highwaymen beyond all doubt have been captured, had 
not his long absence been too much for their impatience. 

The simple fact of going to the stable instead of wait- 
ing at the comer of White Horse Yard unquestionably 
saved their lives. 

With what followed the reader is already aware. 

With more than usual ease, Tom and his comrades 
managed to out-distance the police officers. 

Still, although the highwaymen had got out of sight 
and hearing, they were by no means inclined to abandon 
the chase, especially as, after going a short distance, they 
were met by a troop of their companions headed by Jack 
Marshall himself. 

A few words served to explain matters to him, and no 
sooner had he comprehended all, than for about five 
minutes he did nothing but curse the officers in every 
conceivable way. 

“ They went westward, did they ?” he cried. “ Well, 
we’ll go westward too. Come on, it’s strange indeed if 
we don’t see or hear something of them.” 

Accordingly, the two parties forming one, 6et their 
steeds in motion and galloped at a very furious rate along 
the western road. 

From time to time they paused to make inquiries as to 
whether any persons resembling those of whom they 
were in search had passed that way. 

But on every occasion they were replied to in the 
negativo. 

it last, reaching a roadside inn. Jack iV»snaJl 
determined to pause. 

He had been actively engaged for a long time wi.® 
so weary that he could scarcely sit in the sadile. 

Moreover, most of the horses were completely blown, 
and, if pushed, mignt tail them altogotha* . 

It so happened that this inn was no otner mu the 
Truss of Hay, at which, as fate would have it, Dick 
Turpin made a halt. 

Having stayed long enough, as they believed, to rest 
their horses, the police offieers were just about to depart 
when Dick and his companion passed down the passage 
In the manner we have previously related. 

The officer standing at tha door did not recognise Dick, 
vet he fancied that he was no other than the highwayman 
be beheld. 

Had he eeen him under any other circumstances »han 
tbo present, probably he would have had no doubt what- 
ever. 


The very idea that Dick Turbin should quietly walk 
into the inn where they were staying, and walk oat again, 
was really too preposterous to be entertained. 

Still, he looked vacant, hesitating and confused 

Perceiving it, Jack Marshall bawled out 

“_\V hat the devil are you standing 6hilly-shallying 
there like that for, Roberts ? What’s the matter with 
you? Are you moon-struck ?” % 

“No, no, Mr. Marshall — no, no. 1 beg your pardon, 
i sir.” 

“ Well, what is it? You look as if you had seen a 
ghost.” 

“ W ell, sir, I’m afraid you will laugh at me, or think me 
drank, or mad, or something of that sort, but I really do 
believe — and yet how can it be possible ?” 

“ Go on I” roared the chief police officer. “ What do 
you believe ?” 

“Why, that when I opened this door I saw Dick 
Turpin walk down the passage.” 

Jack Marshall leaped up from his chair with a yell. 

He seized hold of Roberts, the police officer, aud shook 
him violently. 

“ Foa ! — dolt I — idiot !" he screamed. “ If you had any 
doubt of that kind in your mind why did you not speak, 
and not stand there looking lihfc a fool ? Bah ! Get out 
of the way !” 

He flung the officer aside with great violence, then 
made his way to the bar window. 

“ Landlord,” he cried, “ who was it passed down the 
passage a minute or two ago — did you notice ’em ?” 

“ Were there two of them, sir ?” 

“ How the devil do I kuow ?” 

“Well, I only ventured to inquire,” 6aid the landlord, 
offended at Jack Marshall’s manner. 

“ Well, supposing there were two, what were they 
like ?” 

“Why, one I know very well — he’s an old friend of 
mine, and calls regularly here every time he passes.” 

“Yah ! — bah ! it can’t be him then ! n 

“ But,” continued the landlord, “now you mention it, 
he had a stranger with him, and rather a strange -looking 
stranger, if I may be allowed to make that remark.” 

Jack Marshal] pricked up his ears once more. 

“Describe him," he cried, fiercely and excitedly — 
“ describe him !” 

“ Well, eir, to tell you the truth, I can’t very well, for 
he very carefully kept as much out of sight as ho could ; 
he had his hat drawn down on his face, and altogether 1 
saw but little of him.” 

“Was that the man you meant?” roared Marshal), 
addressing himself to Roberts, who had ventured to 
emerge Into the passage. 

“Yes — yes!” he replied, nbdding violently — “that's 
him !” 

“ Then, no doubt you are right. What a chance we've 
lost! But quick — quick, all of you! The horses are 
ready, no doubt ! Mount at once !” 

Frubably never before had Jack Marshall been in such 
a state of tremendous excitement. 

He dashed out of the inn more like a madman than a 
sane being. 

In the same haste, he mounted his steed, aud then 
plunged his spurs into its flanks. 

“Come on,” he roared — “come on, l6ay! Do you 
to be all night ?” 

As well as they could, the officers scrambled into the 
saddles, and followed their leader in a desultory 
throng. 

Now, had the officers galloped straight off to the Three 
Spiders Inn they must inevitably have arrived there 
before Dick. 

But t *oh was fated not to be the case. 

Jock Marshall indeed, was very forcibly reminded of 
the truth of the old proverb which declares “ more haste 
less speed.” 

Altogether letting passion get the better of prudence, 
he paid less attention to his horse than he should Lava 
done. 

Consequently, the tired beast, making a false step, 
stumbled. 

His rider was not ready to 6ave him by checking M 
the bit, so down he went, and Jack Marshall involuntarily 
performed a t ery creditable somersault over his homes 
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He reached the ground with great violence, and ju« as 
he fell, so did he lie, bereft apparently alike of life and 
motion. 

The officers pulled up their horses as quickly us they 
could, and narrowly escaped riding over theU chief. 

The struggling horse was assisted to rise, and othevs 
bent over their loader. 

“Mr. Marshall,” said one — “Mr. Marshall! Speak! 
Are you vary much hurt, sir — very mnek hurt?' 

There way no response. 

“ He’s 6tunned, if not dead I” said another. 

“Is he?" cried Roberts, pushing his way forwards. 
“ Then, d— n him, let him take that! 1 feel better now. 
Perhaps when he feels that slight pain in his side he’ll 
think twice before he tries to throttle me again !” 

Roberts waa still smarting with rage al being treated 
In such a summary manner by his chief. 

All the way along the road he had been cursing and 
swearing to himself, longing for some opportunity of 
revenging himself, and wishing that his tongue had 
dropped out before he had said a word about Dick Turpin 
at all. 

Seeing his powerful foo helpless ou the ground, he oould 
not resist the opportunity of gratifying ms vengeanoe, so 
while he spoke, and before any of the others could prevent 
him, he dealt Jack Marshall a furious kick in the ribs —so 
furious a one that it la a wonder it did not recover the 
police officer from his state of unconsciousness. 

A consultation now ensued among the officers as to 
what they should do. 

Would it be best for them to wait and endeavour to 
restore their leader to conbciousuoss, or should a portion 
ride on in pursuit ? 

This matter was well argued, for flit) police officers 
were about equally divided on the point. 

The discussion soon grew so warm that it was a thou- 
sand wonders they did not come to blows. 

As it was, (he confusion was somelhing terrific, and in 
the midst of it Jack Marshall was altogether disre- 
garded. 

But what the furious kick could not do, Nature accom- 
plished for herbt'lf. 

Gradually the chief police officer came to himself. 

As may be guessed, his intellects were at first in a slate 
of utter confusion. 

But by degrees ho realised that he wa3 lying on his 
back in a very dirty road, that every time ho drew his 
breath he had an acute pain in hie side as though some 
one was 6tahbing hint, and that his men were all standing 
around, disputing at the top of their voices. 

At least five minutes elapsed, however, before he could 
recollect just what had occurred. 

No sooner did remembrance return to him than he 
uttered a yell. 

Its effects were peculiar. 

The police officers ceased their discussion at once, and 
became suddenly as silent as though they had been struck 
dumb. 

Certainly the circumstanced were well calculated to ex- 
asperate anyone, and so we cannot wonder that the first 
thing Jack Marshall did after giving vent to that yelt was 
to pour out a wholo string of curses directed at alt 
things in general, and at Iris own men in particular. 

“ Help me up,” lie said — “ help me up at once !” 

The officers came officiously towards him. 

On attempting to gain his feet, however, Jack Marshall 
suffered such intolerable pain that he alternately cursed, 
groaned and screamed. 

Ra go certainly had the better of him on that occa 
sion. 

Comprehending that it was his horse’s fault that he ,vad 
been thrown, ho made a rush at the dumb, unconscious 
brute, and commenced a furious attack upon it — as attack 
that, was in the highest degree ridiculous. 

But Mr. Marshall was soon exhausted, and toll back 
again into the roadway. 

“Take me back to the inn,” he 6aid — “oh, take me 
back to the inn !’ ! 

With great difficulty this command was obeyed, but, , 
as the inn was only a few hundred yards in tho rear, 
it was quickly gained. 

A plentiful external application of cold water and | 
-mtne deep draughts of brandy went fat tow and* reetoi - 1 
ng J « n k Marshall to his former self 


do absorbed had he been by hie own injuries that, ny 
till that moment, he had forgotten all about hie pm 
pose. 

Just tnen, recollecting Dick Turpin, he angrily de- 
manded to know why the officers had not continued the 
pursuit 

This involved a long explanation, to which he would 
not listen. 

“ Hold your jaw !” berried. u I’ve bad enough of it! 
Another drop of brandy ! There, I shall do now! Come 
on, will you ! I will once more lead the way !” 

By the joint exertions of about half a dozen officors, 
Jack Mar, shall was lifted into the saddle. 

He suffered more from the pain in his side than aught 
else. 

To draw a long breath was agony. 

“ Genttv, ” he said — “we must do it gently, or I shall 
fall off ! But there's time enough — time enough, for it’s 
odd to me if X don’t know where to find them ail 1” 

CHAPTER DCCOXCVII.- 

JACK MARSHALL. AND HIS OFFICERS SUCCEED IN EFFECT- 
ING AN ENTRANCE INTO THE THREE SPIDERS INN, AND 
MARE THRIVE PRISONERS. 

Although Jack Marshall may be said to have used the 
utmost expedition, yet, after all, a considerable delay took 
place in consequence of the unforeseen accident which 
befel him. 

Indeed, before Ihe officers started for the second time 
from the Truss of Hay. Dick Turpiu bad got comfortably 
back to tho inn. 

At every step the horse took Jack Marshall suffered ex- 
treme pain, but he bore all like a martyr. 

He was encouraged to do so by the hope that ou thia 
occasion ho should succeed iu capturing the wholo of the. 
highwaymen. 

He had an unusually large force, aud, from the direc- 
tion that Dick was taking, he had scarcely any doubt in 
his owtf mind that he was making direct for Ealing. 

As fast as ho possibly could, Jack Marshall followed in 
his footsteps, until, at length reaching tho disuoed lane 
leading up to the imn, he paused. 

“Jackson should bo somewhere here," he muttered. 

“ J wouder whether the rascal is at his post!" 

Whilo speaking, he took from his pocket a small whistle, 
which lie placed to his lips. 

A slirill, trilling sound was produced — not very loud, 
but yet such as would be carried to a great distance. 

No sooner had the 6ouud died away than hasty loot- 
steps were heard, aud then a man, attired as a police 
offieer, made his appearance. 

“ Oh," he said, speaking with great excitement, “ is 
that you, Mr. Marshall ?” 

“ Yes, it is ! What news, Jackson ?” 

“ Oh, most important news. I’ve been cudgelling my 
brains to think of some means by which L could let you 
know, aud here you are just in the uiek of time !” 

Jack Marshall smiled, aud forgot the pain he was en- 
during. 

“I’ve seen him,” continued Jackson, sinking lite voice 
— " I've seen hitn, aud 1 was a good mind to put a bullet 
into him, and chance it.” 

“Seen who — seen who?” asked Marshall, impatiently, 5 
“Why, Dick Turpin himself — I am quite sure of it. I 
would swear to him ! He passed me.” 

“ Why did you not seize him ?” 

" Because 1 was alone,” was tho reply, “ and he was so 
closo to his friends. Had they heard the least noise they 
would havo come forth, aud I should have been no better 
than mincemeat.” 

Marshall thought so too. 

“ l’erhaps it is best as it is," he answered. “How for* 
tunate it is I left you here " 

“ Very fortunate indeed, sir." 

“You dogged his footsteps, of course?" 

“ Oh, yes." 

“ Where did he go, then?" 

“ To the inn.” 

.Tack Marshall nodded. 

“ l thought as much.” 

Then, speaking to himself, he added s 
“Ob. I ha^e you on the hip now, Mi. L,”sdlor& * 
knew that this aay would come soon* r or tater." 
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Having made this reflection, h« turned round and ad- 
dressed his men. 

“ Follow me, all of you,” he said, “ as slowly and as 
silently as you oan.” 

He was obeyed, and, making no sound that could be 
heard above the roaring of the wind, the police-officers 
crept like so many ghosts towards the Three Spiders 
Inn. 

They reached the front of the building without 
having given the least alarm. 

In a whisper Jaok Marshall ordered hia men to dis- 
mount. 

Short as the time had been, yet it had sufficed for him 
to make up his mind as to the exact oourse ot action he 
should adopt. 

He placed his men like so many sentinels round the 
inn, and so closely together that they could communicate 
by whispers. 
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With the bulk of his msu and the horses he reclined 
close to the front door. 

“Now the worst of it is,” ha said, addressing his 
men, “ that we must go through a little legal form ; but 
pay attention to what I say.” 

The men were all attention. 

“ It is quite certain,” he began, “ that Dick Turpin is 
within that, building. You know what sort of a reward 
we shall get for him, and that’s enongh to make us try 
our best. And then I am almost equally certain that 
his comrades are with him, therefore understand this. 

The men were profoundly attentive, 

“We dare not break suddenly into the house and seize 
them, though that’s what I should wish to do ; we must 
Cali upon them three times to open in the King’s name ” 

The men nodded, for they knew perfectly well. 

“ Provide yourselves, then, with a stout piece of wood 
and deal a couple of hard blows upon the door with the 
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end of It. I will then coll upon them to surrender in the 
usual form. Directly the words hare left my mouth 
strike the door again. I will repeat the summons, aud, 
having done so, try to demolish the door at one blow. 
This will give them no opportunity of concealing them- 
selves — they will not have time, if we make one grand 
rush we shall carry all before us.” 

The men fully comprehended all that he said to tnera, 
and were moreover highly pleased with the arrangement : 
it suited them exactly. 

“ To conclude,” added jack Marshall, “ so anxious am 
I that yon should make this capture that I will give up 
my share of the reward entirely, and the whole sum shall 
be divided equally among you all.” 

Certainly if anything could have urged iue pwlce 
officers to do their best this announcement on the part of 
their leader ought to have had the effect. 

Had it been prudent they would have expressed their 
satisfaction by a cheer. 

Such a proceeding as that was quite out of the question ; 
they had everything to gain by silence. 

Without much trouble, a piece of wood that exactly 
suited their purpose was found. 

It was the trunk of a young tree that had been cut 
down recently, aud the branches of which had been 
topped off. 

About half a dozen officers seized hold of this piece of 
wood, whioh thus became instantly a formidable batter- 
ing-ram. 


Estreating to a little distance, they ran at full speed to- 
wards the door. 

The blow was a tremendous one. 

It was followed by another, and then Jack Marshall, 
repeating the usual formula, called upon the inmates to 
open the door in the King’s name. 

Without waiting to see whether any attention would 
be paid to this demand, he stood aside to allow his men 
to renew their attack, which they did with a vigour that 
delighted him. 

Again he called, and again the door was battered 
upon. 

But it was stout, and strong, and well socnred within, 
and calculated to stand a great deal of battering before it 
would give way. 

Tet Jack Marshall fancied that It already shook upon 
its hinges. 

The summons was given for the third time, and Jack 
Marshall said : 

“ Now, my lads, one blow 1 Give it with all your might, 
and the door is down." 

The officers ran forward with a will. 

This time they fully expected to carry the door before 
them, and so went at it with terrific force. 

But they were deceived. 

The stout oak withstood them, and so great was the 
rhock, that they could not possibly recover themselves 
from it. 

Their hold upon the trunk of the tree gave way, and 
the whole of them fell sprawling to the ground. 

“Up again,” cried Marshall — “ up agaiu ! To it — to it ! 
The door cannot hold against many blows like that 1” 

Hastily and angrily the officers scrambled to their 
feet. 


The block of wood was again raised and once more 
battered againsy.be door. 

This time, however, they were careful for their own j 
saxes to strike more gently. 

“Harder — harder,” cried Jack Marshall — “harder! 
There ought not to have been a quarter of this delay ! You 
are giving them every opportunity for concealment.” 

Just as ho spoke, one ot the upper windows in the inn 
was flung open, end Tom Davis, with a huge, conical 
nightcap on his head, made his appearauce. 

This advent was greeted by a genera! yell, and there 
wac an immediate suspension of hostilities. 

“Oh, murder,” he cried — “murder! Thieves — thie^eo! 
What shall I do all alone by myself? Thieves!" 

“ You blockhead !” roared Jack Marshall. “ We are no 
thieves, as you are full well aware — we are his Majesty’s 
officers.” 

oome of men had provided themselves with links, 
and. having lighted them, they came closer i>»aeath the 
window at which Tom Davis stood. 


The rwddy light shed around by the.-*# m rey«al«€ 


plainly enough the peculiar dress of the officers, and s 
wa» impossible to remain longer in any doubt concerning 
them. 

“ Why, is it you. Mr. Marshall ?" cried Tom Davia, 
affecting the utmost astonishment. 

“ Yeft of coarse it is. Come down add open the door 
this second, or I’ll break it from its hinges !’ 

“ I’m coming, Mr. Marshall — I’m coming," said Davia. 
who had made bis appearance in this manner solely with 
the view of gaining time. 

“ Make haste, then 1” roared Jack Marshall. “None ol 
your tricks! We knew you!” 

Tom Davis grinned, and pretended to be attiring him- 
self with great speed. 

About two minutes elapsed, but the patience of the 
police could extend no longer than that. 

“You refuse, then !’’ cried Jack Marshall. “Now, my 
lads, to it again — we’ll soon have the door down!” 

Another blow was struck, and this time the stout oaken 
panels were split from top to bottom. 

The men uttered a cheer at their success. 

“ Stop — stop !” roared Tom Davis. “ Consider how you 
are destroying my property 1 I’m coming — indeed I am 
coming!” 

He retreated from the window as he spoke, but Jack 
Marshall, resolved to wait no longer, gave the signal for a 
fresh attack. 

This last blow effectually did the business. 

With a tremendous crash the door parted in the centre, 
and the police poured in iu a body. 

Before they had gone half a dozen paces down the 
passage they met Tom Davis. 

“Seize him," roared Jack Marshall — “seize him— make 
him your prisoner — bind him securely, and take care that 
he does not escape !" 

Tom Davis protested vigorously, but to no purpose. 
He was seized by a dozen powerful bauds, and, before he 
was aware of it, securely handcuffed. 

Two men remained in onarge of him. 

“ Now, my laris,” said Jack Marshall “ don’t be afraid ! 
We have them — depend upon it we have them; no one 
could leave these premises unseen ; and at the least at- 
tempt to do so, the sentinels will raise the alarm. The 
men we want may be hidden somewhere; but if so, we 
can take our time and search till we find them. Come 
on, this will be the best night’s work you have ever 
done." 

He dashed into the kitchen as he spoke, and here, in 
genuine terror, were Mrs. Davis and Ellen. 

“ Seize them both,” roared Jack Marshall — “ seize them — 
make them prisoners ! I have sufficient evidence that they 
are all accomplices ! Keep them secure, and if we don't 
quickly find out the highwaymen, we’ll make them con- 
fess which is their hiding-place." 

His commands were oarried out with unnecessary 
roughness. 

Mrs. Davis and Ellen were both prisoners and securely 
bound. 

With great speed the police officers then spread thsm- 
s*l res over the ground floor of the inn, but in none of 
the rooms did they find any trace of the highwaymen. 

By no mean s discouraged at this, Jack Mars nail sent a 
portion of his force upstairs to search the upper rooms, 
while with the remainder he proceeded to the cellars. 


OHAPTEB DOOOXOVIIL 

Ji OK MARSHALL AND HE3 OFFICERS DISCOVER THE 
DOOR IN TUB STABLE. 

As soon as ever the highwaymen had descended the 
cellar steps, Ellen, acting upon the instructions given her 
by Tom Davia, had locked tho door and taken out the key, 
which, also by his directions, she threw into the fire. 

The object for this proceeding is obvious enough. It 
was merely to delay the officers and ao give the highway- 
men more time to make their exit by tue secret passage. 

Jack Marshall knew his way to* the cellars perfectly 
well ; but when he arrived at the door, to his great angel 
aud disgust, he discovered it was fast aud the key gone. 

The Throe Spiders Inn was au old place, aud ovejy 
part of it was built in the most substantial manner. 

Sven this door, although only seeming to oomansMaht 
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whh th* Milan, looM m strong m though intended for "> 
prison. 

It wu perfectly possible to force it, but, from bis ex- 
perience st the front door, the chief officer f%tt n e it 
w aid take s considerable time. 

Furious with rage, he returned to the kitchen, in wiuich 
some of the officers remained on guard over the three 
prisoners. 

Marching direct np to Tom Davis, Jack Marshall 
•touched his fist and shook it threateningly in his 
lace. 

“Ton raac J” he said—** yon villain I I have long 
had my suspicions of yoo. and now they are verified! 
Deliver up the ksy of the cellar door. J oommaad von 
to do sa the name of the King'” 

“ And I solemnly declare that the key Is not in my 
possession, nor do I know where you will find it.” 

“ Thle subterfuge will not avail you in the least S” roared 
the officer. “ I aak you once, calmly, whether you will 
deliver up that key ? You can refuse or not, just as you 
ffke, but if you do, I will take care that it is mentioned 
at the time of your trial, and you will find it will help to 
go against you.” 

1 1 cannot do so,” said Tom Davis, affecting a contrite 
air. “ If I could it would be a different matter, but I 
can't." 

Jack Marshall uttered a curse. 

He saw there was no hope for it — the door must be 
broken down. 

As he turned away onee more with the intention of re- 
turning to the bar, one of his men stepped up to him, and, 
after a preliminary cough, ventured to touch him gently 
on the arm. 

“ Mr. Marshall, sir,” he said — “ Mr. Marshall.” 

“Well, Saunders, what is it ?’’ 

Would you mind, Mr. Marshall, if I made you just 
one suggestion ? An idea has come into my head— really, 
sir, quite an idea.” 

“ You don’t mean ft,” said Marshall. 

“ I do indeed, sir.” 

“Well, then, what is It?" 

“ Why, sir, I think we have forgotten the stables. We 
ought to have gone there almost in the first instance, and 
taken possession of the horses ; that would have cut off 
all hopes of their escape.” 

Jack Marshall gave quite a start. 

This was really a fresh thought to him, though when it 
was suggested to him he wondered how on earth it was 
he had overlooked anything so obvious and important. 

Far from his intention, however, was it to allow his 
subordinate to indulge in the belief that he had made so 
grave an omission. 

Accordingly, turning to him, he said : 

“ It’s quite a good thought of yours, 8aunders, but you 
must not imagine for a moment that I had forgotten such 
a palpable thing as that.” 

“Oh no, sir, not for the world,” returned Saunders, 
with a smirk and a bow. 

“Indeed,” continued Marshall, “when you spoke f was 
wonderiug whether we should go to the stable before we 
broke open this door or afterwards.” 

Saunders was silent. 

“We’ll go there at once,” said Marshall, after a momen- 
tary pause. 

Assembling his men round him, he instructed two to 
use their best efforts to break down the door. 

With the remainder he sallied out into the yard at the 
oack of the Inn. 

Although well aware it would have been the wisest 
and most prudent course to secure the horses in the stable 
first of all, yet Jack Marshall did not feel uneasy on this 
score, simply because he belie" id himself yet in good 
time. 

His men had kept the closest possible watch an rouud 
iho premises, and, had anyone Attempted to leave, an matin 
would have been giveu. ' 

His first act upon gaining tha yard was to accost an 
officer who was standing there. 

“Is all well?" be askr.d. “Have you seen or heard 
acythin.Gr ? 

“ Nothing at ail, Mr. Marshall — all’s well.” 

' The just pass the word round, will you, for all to 

keep an extra good look-oat? We shall unsarth them pre 
leatly.” 
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Scarcely raising hie voice above the pitch in which this 
conversation had been carried on, this sentinel spoke. 

# His words were heard by two men standing on either 
side of him, and from mouth to mesth the orders flew, 
and in a moment of time the intelligence had made a com- 
plete circuit of the inn. 

The lighted torches carried by aorao of the officers 
enabled them to see all around them, and this was for- 
tunate, fgr the night was one of unusual gloom. 

On arriving at the stable door all was found to be per- 
fectly quiet a 

The door was dosed and securery padlocked. 

If Jack Marshall had had any apprehensions—’ which 
he had not — they would have vanished then. 

How could the highwaymen have entered the stable 
and locked the padlock' on the outside ? 

That was manifestly an impossibility. 

So hie omission was of no importance at all. 

In his own mind he felt certain he should not have 
committed so great an oversight but foi th*- "afusion of 
his faculties, caused partly by his heavy 'an from his 
horse and partly by the excitement he felt at being in so 
fair a way to capture Dick Turpin, 

One smashing blow with a heavy stone served to de- 
molish the padlock at onoe. 

The stable door flew open. 

“Lights !” cried Marshall — “ lights, i. say ! Be quick I” 

The officers carrying the links pressed forward, and 
directly afterwards the whole interior of the stable was 
well lighted up. 

The first thing Jacx Marshall did was to utter a most 
fearful yell. 

His men thought for a moment that he must have met 
with some sudden, severe accident. 

“Donel" he said- -“we’re done— we’re too late, after 
all!" 

While he spoke, he glanced despairingly around 
him. 

But the stable was empty. 

Not a horse stood in one of the stalls, except the one 
kept by Tom Davis, though, by the signs of confusion 
around, it was evident the place had been very lately 
visited, 

“Look about you,” were the next words Jack Marshall 
spoke — “ look about you 1 The scent is warm yet — they 
cau’t have got far away !" 

At the same moment, recollecting the little door at the 
back of the stable, the existence of which he had on a 
former occasion discovered, he hastened towards it. 

It was bolted on the inner side, but, regardless of that 
incontestable proof that the highwaymen Lad not passed 
that way, he opened the door, and immediately found 
himself confronted by one of his men. 

Have you seen tnem r" roared the chief officer at the 
top of his voice — “ have they passed this way ?” 

“No, Mr. Marshall, that they certainly have not.” 

“ Are you quite sure ? — has not one left the stable ?” 

“ I am positive of it — at least, not from this part, \ am 
quite certain." 

“ Well, have you heard anything ?” 

“ Nothing particular. I heard the horses kicking and 
prancing about, aud I heard one neigh ; but I thought no- 
thing of that.” 

Upon hearing this, Jack Marshall poured out a torrent 
of imprecations — he seemed somewhat eased by this pro- 
cess ; and, having settled it in his own mind that the 
blame was all attributable to this one man, he turned back 
with the view of discovering, if possible, by what mys- 
terious means the highwaymen had got their horses out 
of the stable unseen. 

With regard to this point, he was as much in the dark 
as ever. 

Among his men the universal opinion was that the 
highwaymen had entered and left the stable by souse 
secret, unknown door, and accordingly they set ab at 
looking for it, which was somethimr particularly in their 
line. 

For some moment* they were 1 .allied, but all at once, 
a, they were scrar.g the loos* straw from tk« flooring, 
one man uttered a mud shout. 

\ “A tmp-d ..or !*’ he said — “a trapdoor! Look hera 
now, who would have thought of that ?” 

The men all pressed eagerly around him, an d then the j 
I saw by what m«an* tUe trap-door had been discovered 
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It was through a yure accident, but for which they 
might have remained in entire ignorance of it. 

Evidently, however, the trap-door had been closed in 
haste, and care had not been taken to clear away the straw 
•Jose around the edges, consequently, when i* was let 
down, a portion of the straw w at, wedged in between the 
trap-door and its frame. 

Jack Mars nail saw and guashed his teeth. 

“ I might have guessed it — I might have guessed it ! 
They have bee~i here alt aloug, as I suspected, though I 
never could arrive at any proof. They have had plenty 
of time to construct secret passages and suchlike, in anti- 
cipation of the coining of a day like this. They did not 
calculate upon that, however,” he concluded, pointing to 
the trap-door. 

The men saw the gesture, though they did not exactly 
oatch the import of the words he spoke. 

They concluded, however, that his desire wan tL„ 
trap-door should be raised, and accordingly they bent 
all their energies to this task. 

With much greater ease than they had dared to 
anticipate, the trap-door was raised. It was thrown back 
quite fiat upon its hinges ; then, to their astonishment 
and admiration, they saw a gently-sloping pathway, lead- 
ing downwards iuto the earth — a pathway perfectly 
practicable for horses’ feet ; and indeed all doubt was set 
at restas to the highwaymen having gone that way, for 
the ground of which the pathway was composed was 
damp and soft, and left very clearly the impression of the 
horses’ footprints. 

At this moment, however, a loud cry was oimulta- 
neously set up by the officers who formed the cordon 
round the inn 

This cry, coming suddenly upon the ears of those in the 
stabling, arrested their steps. 

The noise becoming louder still, Jack Marshall dashed 
out of the stable into the yard agaiu, being fully under 
the impression that the highwaymen had been seen while 
attempting to quit the premises. 

In this he found himself deceived; but a gieat surprise 
was in store for him. 

At the first glance, he saw that nearly the whole of the 
inn was one mass of flames. 

How it had caught fire no one knew, and the flames 
had spread with such lapidity and so universally that the 
first alarm given to the officers was the whole simulta- 
neously bursting out into a blaze. 

The fact was, the inn had been built cbiefiy of wood, 
and this, through age, had become excessively dry — indeed, 
it was scarcely possible to find anythiug more inflam- 
mable. 

The ofSws in the inn, koepiug guard over the 
prisoners, were almost the last to know what had 
happened. 

When, however, they came out into the yard, the roar- 
ing of the flames was something terrific. 

It was scarcely possible for even an astute officer like 
Jack Marshall to romain altogether unmoved and un- 
bewildered at so extraordinary an occurrence. 

There is to all people a fascination in a fire on a gi&ud 
scale. 

Fcr several moments, then, he, in oommon with his 
men, could uo nothing but gaze upon the gland and 
awful sight before them. 

Every moment the flames increased in volume and 
brilliancy, while showers of sparks flew about in every 
direction. 

It was not unttl the roof of the old inn fell, with a 
yremendous crash, almost smothering the fire, that Jack 
Marshall recovered proper possession of his faculties, and 
remembered what ought to be done. 

Raisiug his voice so that it was heard distinctly too ve 
the roariug of the fla.itoe, he cried : 

“Keep an extra look-out, all of you — keep a goou look- 
out I I am confidout they are not far aw*y !" 

These orders were quickly transmitted from tve to 
another, until all were made acquainted with them. 

And now the fire, recovering from the effects ox the 
fallen roof, broke out afresh with additional vigoui. 

Tom Davis, his wife, and Ellen gazed upon the destruc- 
tion of thoir home with saddened feelings. 

They felt there was an end to the careless, happy fife 
ther bad led so long. 

tSifvst as had bean their residence thsre, they bad 


grown to like the place, and it would ever be endeted 
to them by its associations. 

In a few hours from that moment nothing would bt 
left of it save a heap of smouldering ruins. 

They wandered also wlten they ehonld gaze upon 
*h<rt spot again, more espnoially Tom Davis, for b« 
better comprehended the dangers of the position in 
which ae stood than of the rest. 

Neither nie wife nor Ellen had an exaot ulea of the 
peril of their position ; but Tom himself knew that the 
punishment of aiding and abetting felons was most 
severe, and in his case he was well aware that, the full 
rigour of the law would be enforced. 

After particularly bidding his men to look sharply after 
their prisoners, and take care that they did not by any 
sudden movement escape, Jack Marshall, collecting hie 
meu around him, once more bade them follow him into 
the stable. 

When he returned to It, he felt annoyed at the inter- 
ruption that had ensued. 

Most certainly it would have the effect of allowing the 
highwaymen to get further away, not that this gave any 
very great uneasiness, for the idea he had formed in his 
own miud was that the highwaymen had cleverly con- 
structed some subterranean retreat to which they could 
betake themselves, and remain in security till all danger 
was over. 

The discovery of the trap-door, he felt, was a thing 
they had not calculated upon, so, bidding hie men to be 
as silent as possible, he commanded them to follow 
him. 

Several carried lighted links, and by the aid of these 
the nature of the place they were in was disclosed. 

In spite of his auger, and vexation, and hurry, Jack 
Marshall could not forbear from giving expression to the 
admiration he felt at what he saw. - 


CHAPTER DCCCXCIX. 

RETURNS TO THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOUR HIGHWAY- 
MEN. 

We now return to the highwaymen and Maud, who, 
it will be remembered, we left in the secret passage. 

Without any delay or accident, they reached the 
inclined plane leading up to the door of the stable. 

As Tom King carried tlio light, he now stood aside and 
allowed Claude and Jack to pass him. 

With nimble fingers, they undid the fastenings, and 
raised the trap-door. 

“ Courage — courage, dear Maud !” said Dick to his 
trembling corupaniou. “ Be of good heart, for while you 
arc with me you are safe ! Depend upon it, long before 
the officers can search the inn we shall be far away.” 

Maud was slightly reassured by these words, for she 
had too often been in situations of danger with Dick not 
to place some confidence in his powers. 

Moreover, she saw that his comrades, though rapid in 
their movements, appeared by no means discomposed. 

Dick pressed on eagerly, for he was anxious ctce more 
to place himself beside Black Bess. 

A long time had elapsed since he had seen her last, And 
he had goue through mauy vicissitudes. 

As soon, therefore, as the 6table was gained, he released 
Maud’s hand, then hurried to the stall where Black Bess 
was standing. 

The intelligent animal recognised her master at once, 
as was evidenced by her actions. 

She neighed and pawed the ground. 

A keen sensation of pleasure shot through Dlok 
Turpin’s heart when he perceived this manifestation of 
pleasure and recognition- 

“ Woa, lass he cried. “ Quietlv — quietly ! Then you 
managed to get home safely after ail ? Well — well, I 
suppose you are right by this time, and in readiness for 8 
loug gallop ?” 

Not forgetful of the injury his gallant mare had received, 
Dick now raised her mane in order to inspect it. 

He was highly gratified to find that it hwd entirely 
healed, and there was little to ffin-v in the future if the 
consequences arising from it. 

In the meanwhile, the highwaymen had bees busy 
caparisoning their steeds. 

Dick, reminded of the flight of time and the necessity 
j for Immediate action, now followed their ex uu 
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Th» saddle and bridle wor , quickly placed on. 

“Are you ready Dick'." sud Tom King, in a sup- 
pressed voice. 

“Yes, quite ready « 

“ Then come on, jr the sooner we leave this stable the 
belter.” 

Dick advanced, la ding liaud by one hand and Bi&c.k 
Bess by the other. 

Torn King followed, leading his own hone and 
Claude’s. 

SixU- ja-String J carried the light and led his own 
steed, Claude Dura] being left to replace the trap- 
door. 

This he did w*.tb every imaginable amount of cau- 
tion. 

He was anxious to leave the top of the trap-door 
eovered with straw, and, as he believed, he had not left 
»ny sacking in the crevices in such a way as to be fay 
them. 

It is aertsfci, however, that he must have done so. 

All felt greatly relieved when this much was over. 

The distance to the opening of the passage was still 
so siderable, yet they did not apprehend any interruption 
to their progress, ai d they believed that, upon emerging 
from It, they would not be seen or molested by any- 
one. 

Without waiting another moment, they pushed for- 
ward. 

As they proceeded, they could not avoid casting glances 
of admiration upon their own work. 

The difficulties in the way of excavation had been 
great, and, in order to keep the roof and sides of the pas- 
sage from falling in, they had been obliged, with great 
care and labour, to prop them up by moans of beams ami 
planks of wood. 

When close to the opening from the passage, and at a 
epot where, from the looseness of the soil, they had been 
compelled to put up more supports than elsewhere, Tom 
King suddenly cried : 

“Halt! It is just possible,” he said — “indeed, it is 
very likely that the officers will be clever enough to find 
out the entrance to this secret passage. Who can tell 
what has taken place since our departure ?” 

“Well, well, Tom,” said Dick Turpin, “what of that? 
—■why do you pause ?” 

“ Because,” he s^d. ‘ 1 iiave an idea.” 

“ Well, thev. speak quickly.” 

“ If th* oflcera should find out this passage, and make 
their way along it, they will be very quickly indeed upon 
our track. It would be a good thing to put a stop to their 
f*ogrej3, and that can be done by ” 

Tom did not say any more, but explained what he 
meant by a gesture. 

“You would let the passage fall in ?” 

He nodded. 

“ It might be worth our while,” said Dick. “ Who can 
say? But, then, we may involve ourselves in groat 
danger by making the attempt.” 

“I think not,” said Tom. “But you must decide 
quickly— shall it be done?" 

“1 will leave it with you to decide,” returned Tur- 
pin. 

Tom found that Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack 
heartily approved of the scheme. 

Having constructed the place, oi course they knew the 
best and easiest way for demolishing it. 

Accordingly, certain of the posts were loosened, and 
planks removed. 

The earth began to fall in very fast. 

“ If we had such a thing a3 a rope handy,” said Tom 
King, “ we could do it easily. One pull at the po^i, and 
then down the whole must come.” 

“ Try it without, Tom,” said his companions. -Give 
a smart pull, and then run back.” 

Despite the imminent danger of being crushed by some 
of the falling earth, Tom did not hesitate to adopt this 
course. 

Before he had > npleted his purpose, however, ho wa3 

warned of danger by a cry from his companions. 

Ha turned, and hastily retreated. 

Well was it for him that he was so hasty in his move- 
ments. 

With a strange rushing crashing sound, the roof of the 

passage fall to. 


Tons upon tons of earth came down, and effect ual! j 
stopped up the passage. 

“ There,” cried Tom, rubbing his hands with great 
satisfaction, “ I rather think the officers will find it diffi- 
cult to follow us now ! We shall be able to get a good 
start.” 

This little matter being over, they pushed on at in- 
creased spepfi, in order to make up for the time they 
lost. 

By the fresh, cool air that blew upon their faces, they 
could tell how near they were to the mouth of the pas 
sage. 

In a few moments more it was reached, and, as there 
was no longer fHe necessity for a light, it was extin- 
guished. 

Slowly and cautiously they made their way out among 
the trees. 

As soon as they had all assembled, thev looked up, and 
were astonished 10 perceive that the sky was tinted with 
a brilliant red. 

Clouds of smoke, too, could be seen rising up above 
the tree-tops. 

For some moments this spectacle was gazed on in 
silence. 

Dick Turpin was the first to speak. 

“They have burnt our house down,” he said. “It is 
perfectly certain that the inn is on fire. There’s no other 
building hereabouts.” 

“ I wish we could tell exactly what has happened since 
our departure,” returned Tom King. “But no matter. 
Doubtless we shall have enough to do in looking aftei 
our own safety.” 

“ Depend upon it we shall,” said Turpin. “ My own 
escape from Newgate — the fact of my being tracked to 
this place, as no doubt I have been, will create a tremen- 
dous commotion everywhere, and great efforts will be made 
to capture us.” 

“ It appears to me,” said Claude Duval, “ that before 
we go any further it will be necessary for us to hold a 
kind of council of war and decide upon the nature of the 
proceedings we should next take.” 

“Exactly,” returned Dick. “I was about to make the 
same remark myself. Suppose we all give our views 
upon the subject, aud then decide ? I don’t think we are 
in much danger of molestation here.” 

“Nor I,” returned Sixteen-String Jack, “though very 
likely as soon as we attempt to quit the cover of these 
troes we shall be seen. It is a desperate, well-organised 
attack that they have made. All their preparations are 
doubtless very complete.” 

“For my own part,” said Tom King, after a short 
silence, “ I am in favour of a separation — of course, a 
temporary one.” 

“And I — and I,” cried Claude Duval and Sixteen- 
String Jack both together, so that it was evident the same 
idea had occurred to them 

“ There are many good reasons for adopting such a 
course,” said Dick Turpin, to whom they all now looked 
for a decision ; “ but then, for my own part, I am sorry 
that we should separate. One would think that we should 
gain strength by union.” 

“No doubt we should,” said Tom King, “but then, how 
much that would increase the chances of being seen. 
Here are five of us — quite a large party I may. say — and 
wherever we go we must attract a good deal of no- 
tice.” 

“ Certainly more than when alone,” said Dick Turpin. 
“But how is it you intend to separate ?” 

Tom King questioned his two companions, and found 
that they, like himself, had decided upon going singly. 

“It will be best, Dick,” Tom continued — “ much the 
best, for one cau get out of the way aud escape when 
two or a greater number could not possibly do so.” 

“You shall decide among yourselves,” answered Tur- 
in; “I will not attempt to contro you in such a matter ; 

don’t wish it. If you think our separation will conduce 
to our safety, let us part.” 

“But not until we have arra ged for some meeting- 
place,” said Tom King, quickly. “ We must name a certain 
place and tiin& and we must he tnere by some means oi 
other.” 

But where ? 

This was the point that set them all thinking. 

It was hard to decide which plaoe would behest suited 
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for soch * purpose, and where they would bo least likely 
to meet with an interruption. 

It was at last resolved that the meeting-place should be 
on Hampstead Heath, n«*x a tree in a lonely, d * late 
part of it, which was well known to all of tneii> 

This had the advantage of being at no great distance 
train the metropolis, and yet it was lonely, for in those 
days, when the Heath was in the open country ami more 
than double the size it is at present, few people ventured 
to turn aside from the badiy-kept roads which interjected 
it 

“ The hour,” said IncK, “may as well be midmgnt ; it is 
easily remembered, and by that time all will be quiet.” 

"Agreed. And now when shall the meeting be ?” 

" I should advise,” replied Dick, “ that wo all seek out 
some place of coucealment and endeavour to lie hidden 
until this disturbance blows over. Being tbus apart, we 
shall probably be able to accomplish this very important 
object — what say you ?” 

“ The advice is good — it could not possibly be better. 
How long shall we remain separated ?" 

“Let us say nine days," answered Turpin — "that’s the 
time given for the endurance of a wonder ; by then, very 
likely, the officers will have abated their vigilance ; at any 
rate, it would be safe to meet then, and our future pro- 
ceedings would be decided upon.” 

All this while Maud remained perfectly silent, listen- 
ing attentively to all that was said, and gazing alternately 
into the countenances of the highwaymen as well as the 
(obscurity of the place would permit. 

Now, however, with considerable timidity she spoke. 

“ If yon would take a suggestion from me,” she said— 
“if you would listen to what I have to propose——” 

All were silent. 

“ It is,” she said, still more nesit*ti» 1 ''" 1 y “that von all 
endeavour to leave England. I” »n other land you would 
be in safety.” 

“ It is wort* consideration,” replied Dick ; “ but at 
presen* „ 18 impracticable. - * 

“Indeed!” said Maud, with a deeply-disappointed air. 
“Why impracticable ?” 

“Ax e you so selfish as to forget the danger in which 
Tom Davis and Ellen are now -in ? In their disappoint- 
ment, who can say what the officers may do ? I cannot 
think of leaving them to their fate. We mnst ascertain 
their condition, and do what we can to assist their " 

This proposal met with universal assent. 

“It would be base indeed,” said Tom King, “ to abandon 
them after having done so much for us.” 

“I did not think of their danger," said Maud — “it did 
not occur to me they would be iu any. Do not imagine,” 
she continued, earnestly, “that I would wish you to for- 
sake such true and tried friends.” 

“Right,” said Dick — "quite right! And now, my 
friends, are we all agreed ? If so, the sooner we separate 
the better.” 

“Quite agreed,” murmured the other three; for they 
were unable to think ol any further arrangements. 

Still they lingered for several moments. 

After beiug for so long in company, the idea of parting 
was a most unpleasaut one. 

“As I was the first to speak,” said Tom King, “let me 
be the first to go through the disagreeable ceremony. 
Fare well !” 

“Farewell!” returned the others. “Don’t forget the 
time and place of meeting.” 

“ Depend upon it," said Tom King, “ I shall not. J I 
am alive and uncaptured, you will see me there.” 

Taking his horse by the bridle, he walked slpwlv tJt 
among the trees. 

The others gazed after him until he vanished their 
sight « 

Claude went next, ta.ciug an opposite direction. 

Then Sixteen-String Jack started also by another 
route, and Dick Turpin and Maud were left aloue. 

From this it will be seen that the highwaymen would 
leave the plantation at four different points, which would 
make it all the mere difficult for the police officers to 
obser»s*hem, or prevent their departure. 

We must coutent ourselves with following their move- 
ments one at a time, and it seems only right to give the 
precedence to Dick Turpin himself. 

ile drew a long breath — which could almost be oalled 
% when the last of his ccsnrad jg had left him ; then 


suddenly remembering the danger in whioh he stood, ho 
turned to Maud. 

“ It will not be possible to mount at present, because of 
the low-lying branches of the trees, but I will lead Black 
Bess out by the shortest path I know oi ; then, once more 
in her life she must carry a double buiden.” 

“As you like,” returned Maud. “ While I am with 
you. I am content. 1 ask no more. The danger seems 
diminished more than one half when I share it with 
yon.” 

Dick did not reply, out at once set forward, for he vh 
anxious to get upon the back of Black Buss. 

He regarded her arching neck and proud, Impatient 
step with feelings of the greatest admiration. 

“ She will carry us bravely !” he ejaculated, in n 
triumphant voice. “ When once in the saddle I shall not 
fear all the officers in the kingdom.” 

He pushed on through the trees as quickly as the nature 
of the ground would permit, until, at leugth, by the thin- 
ness of the vegetation, he was warned that he was near 
the edge of the plantation. 

“ We cannot be too cautious,” he said. “ Remain here, 
Maud, and hold Black Bess by the bridle, so. That will 
do nicely. Now I will creep forward with what stealth- 
fuluesf * am capable, and ascertain whether any officers 
are near. It may be that this wood is watched ; at any 
rate, It is important that the point should be decided.” 

He waved his hand while he spoke, and glided 
and noiselessly over the soft turf petw % ^ fees*. ^ 

CHAPTER OM. 

DiCS TURPIR AND MAUD MAKE A HALT AT THE WOOL 
PIGEON INN. 

They were anxious moments for Maud that elapsed while 
Dick was absent on this, as it seemed to her, most 
perilous errand. 

Glad enough was she when she caught the sound of his 
returning footstep and perceived his form. 

“ All is well, Maud,” he said. “ I have looked around 
cautiously and can see no signs of the officers. Ooms, I 
think we may venture to mount now.” 

So saying, he vaulted into the saddle, and, stooping 
down, lifted Maud on to the back of Black Bess in front of 
him. 

“ Gently," he cried — “ gently — gently, Bess !” 

It was difficult, however, to curb the impatience of 
Black Bess at this time— she was full of firo and 
spirit. 

With cautious steps, however, the wood was left, and 
the open country gained. 

Firmly couviuced now that all was well, and knowiug 
that he was out of danger, Dick uttered a faint cheer. 

No sooner did the sound reach the ears of Black Bess 
than she gave a bound forward that almost unseated 
Maud. f 

Then, at a long, swinging gallop, she took her course 
across the open couutry. 

Soon the red tint in tha sky, proceeding from the blaz- 
ing inn, disappeared frow view. 

Still Dick did not offer to check the speed of Black 
Bess, though, by keeping the reins firmly in his hand, he 
prevented her from increasing it. 

In this manner, they continued to gallop over the 
couutry until a tolerably wide cross-road was reached. 

From its appearance, it did not scum as though it was 
much frequented, for in some places it was thickly over- 
grown with grass. 

Believing himself perfectly safe and free from pursuit, 
Dick diminished his marc’s speed to a walk. 

He had long ago learued the necessity of restraining 
he. so that when the moment of dangor came she would 
bj able to put forth all her energies. 

Tskiug advantage of this opportunity for conversation, 
Maud asked Dick what his intentions were. 

“ To tell the truth,” he said, “I scarcely know. I have 
not made up my mind, but shall be guided by the chapter 
of events." 

“ But will it not be better to seek out some plaoe ol 
refuge ?” 

“ It would be better if some place could be found whe*e 
we could remain in quiet ; the difficulty is tbs disco vary a t 
it.” 

Maud sighed. 
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“ You are weary, no doubt," cried Turpin, overhearing 
It, “and, to speak the truth, so am I. I should be glad 
enough of a few days’ quiet and peacefulness with you. 
Let us hope we may meet with such a place ere long." 

Maud uttered the same hope with great fervenoy. 

The silence that prevailed around theia, and the utter 
solitude in which they seemed to be, gave them an assur- 
ance of safety which was perhaps more imaginary than 
real. 

But the night was last wearing away. 

In the east, inflations of the coming day could plainly 
be perceived, and before long daylight would be shed 
around them. 

Dick still maintained his course along the cross-country 
road, for it continued to prusent the same signs v of ouly 
being slightly used. 

This, then, of all others, was the route for him to 
take. 

He was especially desirous to avoid meeting witn any- 
one, since a horse carrying a double burden could not fail 
to attract universal notice. 

All at once, however, upon turning round a bend in tne 
road, Dick came in sight of a small roadside public- 
house. 

A little further on he could see where two other roads 
wanched off, one running at right angles to the direction 
he was taking. 

Now he paused altogether, and both Maud and himseli 
looked with considerable curiosity and interest at the old- 
fashioned building before them. 

In the faint, grey morning light it lookod particularly 
pleasing, a t around it and in its whole appearance there 
was an air of tranquillity and peace that especially recom- 
mended it to the fugitives. I 

At last in a faint vo>*> ventured to speak. 

“8nre'!t" sat said, “in r .his place we shall find the *e- 
rugc wtaili you spoke. We are far away from Ealiug, 
an i who is there that could trace us here, and 1 j so lonely 
and retired a spot ?" 

“ No one, I should think,” returned Dick, musingly, for 
aveu he felt the charm of this delightful spot. 

“ Well, then, let us stav now — I am fatigued, and should 
be glad to rest.” 

“We will, Maud, for although we have travelled thus 
tar unseen, we cannet hope to go much further by broad 
daylight without meeting or overtaking somebody. Yes 
— yes, we will stay here." 

He walked Black Bess slowly towards the inn as he 
spoke, and on drawing close enough to make out what 
was written on the swinging signboard, he saw that the 
house wa= called the Wood Pigeon, and was kept by 
Ste phen Marshall. 

“How sr-ange !" he ejaculated, as his eye lell upon the 
naiue “We have only just escaped from Marshall, and 
here’s Marshall again." 

“ But not the same.” 

"No, surely not the same,” returned Dick; “but the 
coincidence is singular." 

He felt half inclined to turn back even then, for he had 
grown to dislike the name. 

But it was a common ono, and it was scarcely likely 
that the keeper of this little roadside inn conld be known 
to or by the chief police ofiicer. 

While thus engaged in thought, the front door oi the 
Inn was opened, and a burly, good-tempered-looking man 
made his appearance on the threshold. 

“Morning,” he said — “merning, sir. Would you like to 
stay here fora time — I have every accommodation ?" 

“ I think so," said Dick, “ for wo have come some dis- 
tance. and are weary." 

“ Then let me recommend you to stay here, for it is 
more than sis miles to the next inn, where, although I 
say it, you will find tne accommodation very inferior to 
what you will have here." 

While speaking, the landlord, reading assent in the 
eye<s of the travellers, came forward and assisted Maud to 
alight. 

Dick sprang niinrdy to tne ground. 

You have a capital nag there, s’r," said the landlord, 
looking at Biack Bess with admiring eyes. 

“ Yea, very fair,” said Dick, hastily. “ Is the oatler 

about?” 

“He is very likely not awake yet," said the landlord. 
' B fMt don’t mind, I will take the lady into the bouse, 


and in the meanwhile yon can go round to the stable ; yon 
will find him somewhere about ; I will be with yon in a 
minute or so." 

“ All right," said Dick, and, t 'iking Black Bess by the 
bridle, he led her off in the direction that had been 
pointed ont to him. 

After much shouting and pulling at the handle of a 
cracxed bell, he managed to arouse the attention of the 
ostler, who, by his appearance- had evidently been sleep- 
ing on the straw. 

It was a rare thing for anyone to bring a horse to he 
put up at the Wood Pigeon, and so this lad was prepared 
to treat Dick with all imaginable deference. 

The gift of half a crown; too, made a wonderful im- 
preseioD upon him. 

He felt convinced that Dick must be a nobleman at the 
very least 

Before he had finished giving his instructions about 
Black Boss, and before she had been thoroughly rubbed 
down, the landlord appear* d. 

•’ I think I will stay her*< all day," Dick said. 

’ Very good, sir ; your g iod lady does seem tired, and I 
am sure you will have no lault to find with the accommo- 
dation ; all that we have is of the very best quality." 

Having seen to Black Bess, Dick returned with the 
landlord across the yard. 

Entering the inn, the landlord led him to the room hi 
which Maud ,vas seated. 

But before he could accost her the profound stillness 
which prevailed at that early morning hour was broken 
in upon by the hasty trampling of horses’ feet and the 
rattle cf rapidly-revolving wheels. 

Dick reached the little projecting window at one 

Scarcely had he done so than a 'post-chaise, drawn b; 
four horse 8, drew up In front of the Inn, with a sudden- 
ness that seemed as though it would overturn it. 

The horses looked excessively fatigued, and thei 
fianks were dripping with perspiration. 

The postilion, too, took off his cap and wiped his fore 
head on the s'eeve of his coat, while he vociferated loudly 
for the ostler. 

The landlord was in a state of great confusion imme- 
diately. 

Never before in all his long residence at the Wood 
Pigeon had he known a post-ahaise to pass the house, let 
alone stop at his door. 

In the midst of his confusion, he recollected his own 
duty, and so hastened to the front of the inn. 

By the time he reached it, the door of the post-chaise 
was opened from within, and a young man of strikingly 
handsome appearance alighted. 

Holding np his hands, he next assisted a lady to 
alight. 

She was richly attired, and seemed to be in an early 
stage of girlhood. 

Great traces of agitation conld be seen upon her coun- 
tenance, of which, however, Maud and Dick obtained 
only a momentary glimpse, for the young man half-led, 
ha ?- carried her into the inn. 

He spoke loudly, so that Dick could not avoid hearing 
what he said, though, to speak truth, the highwayman 
was so much interested with this young couple, and had 
so grown to consider it was necessary for him to make 
himself acquainted with all things that came under nis 
notice, that he would without scruple have listened intently 
at the door. 

At present there was no necessity for this course. 

“ A bottle of your beat wine, landlord — and quickly I" 
he cried, in rich, full tones, “ and a little cake, or some- 
thing of that kind— whatever you can get most quickly!” 

Then, by the sound of steps without, Dick could tell 
that the young roan had led his companion into a r Pom 
on the opposite side of the jiassage, which ran completely 
from the front to the back of the inn. 

“^•1 elopement,” said Dick, to Maud, with a smile — 
“a runaway match, or something of that kiud. Well, if 
they *~e loud of each other they ought to be happy, and 
I consider no one should interfere.” 

Iu the meanwhile, the postilion was busily engaged in 
■ rubbing down his horses, and supplying them with hay 
and water. 

, I We sha’n’t stay many minutes,” Dtok hoard nnu say. 
, is a confidential voice, to the ostler. “ line faat k, ut- « 
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girl’s father is (dose behind us In pursuit Wt should not 
nave stopped here,” he added, “only the young Indy was 
near to fuming from fatigue." 

___ *• 

CHAPTER CML 

DICK TURrn FIND® DANGER SVEN IB TOT WOOD PIGEON 
INN. 

A. few miuutes elapsed, and the postilion, having finished 
attending to the horses, withdrew himself into the interior 
of the inn in order to refresh his inner man. 

While he was thus engaged, a party, consisting of four 
mounted men. suddenly appeared in front of the inn. 

At first it looked like a mystery for them to appear so 
suddenly and silently. 

But the fact is they had made .heir way along the grass- 
grown country road, and consequently the hoofs of the 
horses had not made sufficient noise to attract notice. 

No sooner did the first horseman catch sight of the 
post-chaise than he uttered an indignant cry, and flung 
himself off his horse in what appeared to be a very 
dangerous manner. 

He was a stout, well-dressed, stern-looking man, appa- 
rently about forty years of age — perhaps be was younger. 

A piercing shriek coming from the room in which 
the young couple were seated was next heard, and testi- 
fied that she had witnessed this fresh arrival. 

The other three horsemen appeared to be the servants 
of the stern-lookring man, who, beyond a doubt, was the 
young girl’s father. 

With the same reckless precipitation which had cha- 
racterised his descent from his horse, he dashed into the 
inn, and broke open the door communicating with the 
apartment in which his daughter sat. 

Shouting aloud, the stern-looking man cried : 

“ Draw, wretch ! — villain I — scoundrel, that you are ! — 
draw, I say, and defend yourself, or I will ent you down 
as yon stand I’* 

“No, no, father 1” cried the young girl. “Spare him 
—spare him ! Tour resentment now comes too late — he is 
tay husband.” 

A fearful oath escaped the father’s lips. ” * 

Then came a stifled cry, followed quickly by a chill 
sound. 

Dick could tell, as well as if he had been there to see. 
tjfiat the angry father had spurned his aaugliter from him, 
and that she had fallen insensible to the floor. 

At present, however, he could not see any reason to 
interfere ; yet he drew his sword, and crept closer to the 
door of tlie room. 

The young man uttered am angry shout when he 
witnessed this cruel act on the part of the bride's 
father. 

Under the impulse of that anger, he must have drawn 
his sword, for the clash of steel was heard. 

Directly afterwards the door of Dick’s room was 
thrown open, and the landlord, as white as a ghost, and 
trembling from head to foot, made his appearance. 

“Oh, sir — sir," he said, “you wear a sword ! Put a 
stop to that dreadful conflict in the other room I I shall 
have murder done in my house, and then 1 am a ruined 
man !” 

Dick only needed some excuse for interference, and, 
unheeding a remonstrance from Maud, he hurriedly left 
the room. 

But the three servants who had arrived with the 
stranger guarded the door of the room. 

Dick did not hesitate in making the attempt to force his 
wav past them. 

before, however, he had time to accomplish his purpose, 
se saw the young man’s sword suddenly struck aside by 
iimi of his more skilful opponent. 

With his (ace more like a demon’s than a man’s, the 
angry father shortened his arm and gave a sudden and 
fearful lunge. 

The young man’s weapon was not in reading 10 
parry the blow. 

The point of the glittering rapier entered his left 
breast, and such was the violence- of the blow that the 
ptogress of the weapon was not stopped until the hilt 
struck audibly against his breast. 

Quick as thought, the weapeu was withdrawn, and 
•gain passed through the young man’s body, who now 


staggered ■ back wards drvpped his swortt, clasped hk 
hands over bis wound made an effort to stand, and then 
fell lifeless to the floor. 

“ At last, villain 1" said the stranger, flinging down his 
blood-stained sword. 

Then, pointing to his danghtv., a no addressing his 
attendants, he said : 

“Quick! Raise her and carry her away — the sooner 
the lieiter!" 

At the first touch of these ,men, however, the oung 
girl recovered her consciousness. 

She sprang to her feet with a wild, confused look .n her 
eyes; then her glance fell upon the form of her uewly- 
inade hu.-diand. lying still in death upon the floor, with 
the hi, Kid yet welling from his wounds. 

Tne cry ihat then escaped her lips would surely have 
pierced a heart of stone. 

Releasing herself suddenly from the grasp of the 
servants, she sprang forward, and, before she <*>ul ! be 
prevented, flung herself at full length upon the young 
man’s body. 

Her tears and cries were then something fearful to 
witness. 

She tried a dozen different methods of recalling the 
beloved one to life, but, failing in them all, she started up 
again with a wild hysterical cry, that ended in a deal of 
loud, prolonged, unmirthful laughter. 

All who heard it were dismayed. 

The father uttered a groan of anguish. 

There could be no mistaking that fearful laugh or the 
strange glitter of the eyes — both proclaimed insanity. 

“ Seize her !” cried the young girl’s father, addressing 
his servants — “ seize her, or she will do herself a mischief I 
Make her secure and carry her to the post-chaise !’’ 

The poor girl echoed the last words, and then again 
broke out into a peal of frenzied laughter. 

The servants proceeded to carry out the instructions 
given them, but as soon as they touched the bride she 
uttered alirick upon shriek, calling all the while upon her 
husband to protect and aave her, who, alas I no longer 
heard that voice which had ever been like music in his 
ears. 

Without more force than was absolutely required, the 
young girl was p ried out of the inn aud placed in the 
post-chaise. » 

Her father regarded her with a stern, anpitving look. 
One would have thought that this terrible event would 
have caused him to relent and to repent, but so far from 
it, his anger wan increased. 

The landlord, whose dismay it is impossible to describe, 
hastened after him, and seized him by the coat. 

“ Sir — sir,” he cried, “I am a mined uian — yes, a 
rained man ! And it is you who have wrought the evil ! 
Murder is in my house ! What is to be done ?” 

The stranger shook him off roughly. 

“ Do what you like,” he said — “ I care not. It is no 
business of mine.” 

He was about to step into the post-chaise, but Dick 
Turpin advanced. 

What he would have said or done under the circum- 
stances is hard to say, for just at that moment the land- 
lord cried : 

“ If my brother was only here now I should bo in i 
different position. He is the chief police officer iD London, 
aud will be here to-day. I can describe you to him. 
You shall, at any rate, reap the consequences of this 
deed 1” 

These words made Dick stagger back, and well they 
might. 

His own safety rose instantly paramount to every other 
consideration. 

Conld it really be possible that, he had journeyed so 
far, and had in the end taken up his quartern in a place 
where Jack Marshall would he moat likely to find 
him P 

The moment of irresolution and copfnsion sufficed to 
allow file stranger to escape. 

One of his own servants sprang upon the haok of one 
of the horses 1 elonging to the post-chaise, and urged 
the whole onwnrd at full gallop. 

Tlie others followed on the steeds upon whioh they 
hud arrived. 

In less than a couple of moments th# - hole party wh 
out of sight, leaving the landlord dnmbfonndered, per* 
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plexed, confused, scarcely able to bciicvo what had just 
taken place. • , 

The postboy, too, witnessed with rago and fear the 
violent seizure of bis vehiclo. Bnt ono of the horses 
belonging to the stranger still remained, so, with a fierce 
shout, ho sprang on to his back, and galloped off in 
pursuit. , 

‘ ! Did you not say that your brother is the chief police 
officer in London ?” 

‘‘Yes — to be stiro be is, and how thankful I am I 
have some one so powerful to aid me. Let rue see P 
Why, is it possible ? Ho promised, if he possibly could, 
to call upon me hero to-day. Perhaps I may see him 
in the course of a few moments.” 

During the occurrence of these last events, Maud dad 
left tho fnn and made her way to Turpin’s side. 

This last sneech of the landlord, however, forced a 
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scream of dismay from her lips, which had the imme- 
diate effect of attracting general attention towards her. 

The result might have been awkward, bnt ]ust then a 
diversion happened which told greatly in her favonr.. 

The landlady had not risen when the post-chairo 
arrived— in fact., she did not make her appearance down- 
stairs until after the newly-made bride was earned off 
by her father. 

The first thing she did was to rush into the room 
where the encounter had taken place, and, having done 
so, her oyes were horrified by the frightful spcctac.o 
presented to them. . , 

Tho young man was lying there cold and immovable 
in death, just in the same position as ho had fallen, 
while tho blood that had fiowod from his wounds formed 
quite a pool around him. 

'■ Upon seeing this, the landlady threw up her arms and 
* Price One Halfpenny* 
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gurgled hysterically, and then fell down In a swoon,' to 
all outward appearances as lifeless as the young stranger, 
It was that which took place just after Maud had 
screamed, and the landlord, being made acquainted with it s 
rushed Into the inn. 

'‘Hush — hush!” said Dick, speaking to her as reassur- 
ingly as he could — “don't be alarmed! Wo know our 
danger in good time, and all will be well. Do you hear 
—do you understand ? I tell you to be calm.'’ 

“Yes — yes.” 

“ We are in no danger yet — most 'ortainly in no danger. 
And now pay particular attention lo my instructions.'’ 

She looked up into his face ct.tentively. 

“It will never do for us to remain here any longer,” he 
continued, speaking in a hurried tone of voice ; “ we cau- 
not tell one moment from another when Jack Marshall 
and his officers will arrive. I am resolved to depart at 
once. I will take advantage of this confusion that is 
reigning around, and hasten to the stables. In the mean- 
while, you enter the inn and, without attracting any more 
notice than you can help, leave it by tho back door ; you 
will see me there, and aiter that Black Bess will do the 
rest.” 

Hastily as these instructions were given her, and groat 
as was tho confusion of her mind, Maud perfectly under- 
stood them. 

Dick left her, hastily darting round tho comer of the j 
inn at full speed, for just then lio one happened to be 
about. z - j 

He had no difficulty iu entering tho stables. 

Black Bess was there, and according to his request all 
her trappings had been hung up on the stall in which she 
stood. . , . J , 

With nimble fingers he placed them- upon her back, ! 
and he hail her already for the road in a space of time so 
short that it would have made the ostler of tho Wood 
Pigeon ready to die of vexation. D 

Rapid as all his movements had been, yet by the time 
he gained the door of the stable Maud had enterod the yard. 

Bhe hastened towards him, and Dick without more, 
ado mounted. - . • « (t . o \ 

Swinging her into the saddle before him in the sanie 
way as before, he rode with rather dangerous swiftness 
to the front of the inn. 

CHAPTER CM1I. 

DICK TURPIN LEAVES THE WOOD PIGEON INN, AND HAS AN 
ADVENTURE ON THE ROAD. 

Either the ostler had been observing Dick’s motions, or 
else tho clatter of Black Bess’s hoofs had attracted atten- 
tion, for the landlord and all his household hastily made 
their appearance at the front door. 

“ Hi, hi ! — stop !” lie roared — “ stop — stop ! What does 
it ill mean ? Is everybody mad, or am I ?” 

The landlord might well ask this question, for the 
events that had so recently occurred in such rapid suc- 
cession were quite calculated to disturb tlio equilibrium 
of one who had led such an even life as himself. 

Dick made no reply, but be slackened his mare’s speed 
somewhat. 

Then, plunging his hand into his pocket, he Jrow forth 
a guinea. 

“ Here,” he said, as he threw it among the! ,roup, “ that 
will do for the reckoning.” 

No sooner had the words passed his lips ilian he again 
gave Black Bess the impulse forward. 

-As ho did so, a loud, peculiar shout from the xetsi 
became audible, and he turned quickly to ascertain the 
cause. " 

To his extreme annoyance, for he hoped to leave the 
inn unseen, he perceived a throng of police officers ap- 
proaching. 

They were at too great a distance for tlie’r coartenanoes 
to bo distinguished, yet Dick fancieii, rrom the general 
appearance of the one who rode a little in advance of the 
rest, that lie ^as no other than his pertinacious foe, Jack 
Marshall 

Black Beas had had but a 'jrief rest, yet that Lad 
sufficed to recruit her energies’ /■o r ylorfully. 

Besides, although they had travelled so many insJea. 
Dick had carefully husbanded V strength. 

lift had now the best of all reasons for congratulating 
bimsolf upon having adopted ao prudent a course. 


He did not hesitate to urge her to jnut forth her utmost 
powers of speed. 

As if by magic, then, the troop of police officers were 
left Lehind. 

They tried indeed to keep up a pursuit, but found it 
impossible — their horses were thoroughly exhausted. 

Dick continued his headlong course until he felt that 
lie had gone far enough to Lc perfectly secure from all 
daneer of pursuit. 

Then, by slow degrees, ho tightened the rein. 

Maud was anxious and alarmed. 

She looked apprehensively behind her, being scarcely 
able to believe that they were out of danger. 

“ I am vexed,” Dick said, “and for more reasons than 
one. 1 fully intended tnat you should have plenty of 
rest before we journeyed further ; as it is, we are in the 
open daylight without knowing where to look for 
shelter.” 

18 Don’t let that trouble you,” said Maud — “it is not 
worth your consideration. You should remember your 
own life is at stake, aud that you should do everything in 
your power to preserve it.” 

“ Well, Maud, we will do our best. I should like to 
get some distance further from the officers than I am now ; 
I am sorry, too, to put Black Bess to another gallop, yet 
it must be done.” ‘ 

lie suited the action to the word, and for some time not 
another word was exchanged— in fact, it was not until 
the sun had attained a considerable altitude, and until the 
business of the day had fairly commenced, that Dick 
again drew rein. _ . 

. He then found himself in a most beautiful and pictur- 
esque portion of the country — a place in which lie would 
have been glad enough to linger for a time. 

Not even the least observant person could have looked 
around without perceiving the many rare natural beauties 
of the place, . 

lu the bright morning sunlight, too. all objects had a 
particularly fresh and pleasant appearance. 

Indeed, it was scarcely possible to look upon that scene 
under % more favourable aspect. 

Far away before them the road could be traced, stretch- 
ing itself Tike a broad strip of white ribbon, aud Dick's 
Ifeen eye presently descried, at a great distance, the form 
of a motif ted man, who was riding towards them. 

Evidcl tly the sight reminded him of something, for he 
brought Black Bess completely to a halt, and plunged his 
hands U , quick succession into his different pockets. 

“ Ma’ jd,” he said, at last, in answer to the inquiviug 
look s.,e gave while ho was thus engaged, “ it is as I 
fear.” 

“What ?" she asked, with an expression of alann. 

“ I Rave no money. _TIiat was the last guinea I Hung 
to the landlord as he was standing at his door. We can- 
not go on thus; we must have money before we can pro- 
ceed further.” 

“ But,” asked Maud, trembling with dread, “ tell me 
where you can obtain it ?"’ 

Dick raised his arm and pointed over the low hedge- 
row i. 

| Do you see ?” he asked. 

f he figure of the horseman was now much more 
<Ji stiuctly visible than it had been before, for the simple 
r /i aou that he had come much closer. 

“ I see that horseman,” said Maud, more agitated than 
before ; “ but surely you do not mean ” 

“Yes, Maud, I do. Tho only means by which I can 
obtain money is by taking it on the road. I will commit 
;;/> act of violence, and, from the appearance of the 
stranger, I should fancy that the loss of such a trifle as I 
shall take from him will not inconvenience £*21 much.” 

“ But you forgot.” 

“ Forget what ?” 

“Your own danger.” . 

Dick laughed lightly. 

“But consider.” persisted Maud, with great earnest' 
ness — “ consider that the officers are close Jvaiuu you. 
and that it is broad daylight. This act cannot tail to 
bring the officers u[vou your track.” 

“ They will trace mo easily enough as it is,” was 
Turpin's rejoinder. “ No — no, Maud, I see no reason to 
hold back ; fortune has thrown this chance into my way, 
and I should be unwiso in the extreme not to avail bit- 
eelf oi it.” , ~ 
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“ For once,” said Maud — “ only for once let me request 
yon to allow him to pass unmolested." 

“ Do not entreat that favour,” replied Dick, “for it is 
one I cannot grant, though it pains me to refuse yon. 
There’s little or no danger, and, as I said before, money 
is more necessary to our safety trsan anything else.” 

Maud burst into tears, but Dick affected to take no 
notice of her emotion. 

“Come, dear Maud,” he said, “let me assist you to the 
ground. There, that will do nicely. D^ not be in the 
least frightened. Sit down on t);«t little grassy embanks 
ment, and remain there ; in a few minutes I shall return. 
Do not be afraid ; the adventure is a trifling one after 
all.” 

The se words, however, did not reassuro Maud iu the 
least, for she wept bitterly. 

She had learned from experience, however, tuat when 
Dick had once made np his mind to pursue any particular 
course it was quite vain to attempt to dissuade him from 
it.” 

At such times there was only one thing she could do, 
and that was to submit. 

This course she adopted on the present occasion , but 
dreading the encounter that was about to ensue, sbe shut 
out the sight of everything around her by clasping her 
hands closely over her face. 

In the meanwhile, with the easiest air imaginable, Dick 
Turpin trotted forward, and to have glanced at him, ,;o 
one in the world would have believed that his position 
was really so perilous as it was. 

But this little adventure, coming upon him so unex- 
pectedly, seemed to have quite a reviving effect upon his 
spirits — indeed, as he walked Black Bess slowly forwards 
he lightly hummed a tune. 

When hastily leaving the Three Spiders, he had only 
just time to buckle on a sword. 

He was altogether unprovided with firearms or ammu- 
nition. 

To all appearances, however, this circumstance did not 
trouble him in the least. 

The stranger came on at rather a smart trot, and every 
step his horse took produced a jiugliug sound. 

Ho was wrapped in a cloak, for the moriiin<j air was 
chill ; hut every now and then the wind would blow it 
partially aside and disclose his apparel, which w&s that of 
an officer of the guards iu an undress uniform. 

Apparently he took but "little notice of Dick as ha 
walked Black Bess deliberately along the road. 

Nor did Dick seem particularly attentive, although his 
eyes were keenly lixed upon every movement the 
stranger made. 

At length, when close enough for his purpose, Dick 
stopped Black Bess just in the centre of the road, and the 
stranger, perceiving it, had to check his steed somewhat 
abruptly to prevent a collision. 

Dick took advantage of this event by taking off bis hat 
and making a low bow. 

The officer, who was evidently also a gentleman, with 
great politeness and grace returned the salutation. 

He would have passed on, though, had not Dick’s voice 
arrested his progress. 

“ One moment, sir,” he said. “Excuse mo if I inter- 
rupt you on your jouruey — one moment, if you please." 

The officer looked at Dick closely, thinking perhaps 
that he might be sortie forgotten acquaintance. 

Failing to recognise him, however, he said : 

“ I am at your commands, sir. What is your pleasure ?” 

“ I can scarcely say,” said Dick, with a laugh, “ but 
jnst at the present moment I happen to be in a little 
difliculty, and I am sure you will rejoice when I tell you 
that, above all others, you are the very man who will get 
me out of it.” 

“ Indeed !” said the stranger, with Seme snow ol 
surprise and interest, for Dick's manner of accosting him 
was such that ho never for one moment gecssed at his 
intention. 

CHAPTER CMIII. 

the conclusion os dick tlt.pin’s adventure with 

THE OFFICER. 

" Indeed and iu fact,” returned Dick, very gravely. 

“ I am at a loss to understand you,” ejaculated the 

stranger 


“No doubt yon are,” said Dick; “but I shall quickly 
make myself clear. It would he a shame to keep you in 
a state of ignorance upon such a point. The fact is, the 
difficulty 1 am in is the waut of money.” 

The stranger repeated the words half unconsciously, 
ami backed his horse several paces. 

“ Yes, "said Dick, speaking now iu a bolder and moaa 
determined tone of voice, “ my last guinea is gone, and 
I look to you, sir, to replenish my purse." 

“ Well, d — n your impudence !” said the stranger. 
* % Curse mo if ever I heard of such a thing in my life ! 
Be oil wi th yon !” 

“ Stay f cried Dick, in a loud voice, as by ono bound 
he caused Black Bess to plant herself exactly in front of 
the officer's steed — “stay! i intend to stand no non- 
sense! At the same time, I would gladly avoid violence; 
therefore, let me advise you to hand over your money 
quietly, without making the least fuss — indeed, it would 
not be becoming of you as a gentleman to do so.” 

“ Wouldn’t it? Then 1 beg leave to differ with you 
upon that point — to differ with yon entirely ! And now 
I tell you plainly, Mr. Highwayman, that no money of 
mine shui! you have !” 

“You will alter your miud,” said Dick — “I feel sure 
yon will alter your mind ! How very unwise it would 
be of you to risk ycur valuable life for a trifling sum of 
money !” 

“ Well, I must say you are the coolest customer that 
ever I met with or heard of iu the whole course of iny 
life,” said the stranger, forced against his will into admi- 
ration. “ Do you always take these matters in so equable 
a manner ?” 

“Aliem!” said Dick, “it depends. But when I am 
with a gentleman like yourself, I endeavour to treat him 
as a gentleman.” 

The stranger laughed at this compliment, 

“ 1 don’t intend to risk my life for what money I have 
about me,” he said, “because it is a mere trifle. Still 
less, however, do I feel inclined to give it up without any 
show of resistance Yon sLall have my purse upon 'one 
condition.” 

.Name it.” 

“ It is, then, that you draw your sword, alight, and 
cross blades with me, just in a friendly way. And if yon 
can succeed in giving me three distinct hits before I have 
touched you twice, the pnrso is yours ; on the other band, 
if you fail, I retain my money.” 

“Agreed!” said Dick, as he sprang lightly from tho 
saddle. “Nothing could be more congenial to my tem- 
per §” 

“ Nor to mine,” said the stranger, “ for I have a chance 
of keepiLg what I have, with the additional satisfaction 
that no one can taunt me with having tamely submitted 
to being robbed on the highway.” 

The stranger alighted also, and secured his horse to tho 
branch of a tree. 

Then, drawing a tolerably well-filled purse from his 
pocket, he threw it into the middle of the road. 

“ There,” ho said, “ there’s the money. The victor 
takes it!” 

With the same nimbleuess that had characterised ail 
his movements, the stranger now pulled off his coat and 
rolled up his shirt-sleeves, disclosing an arm that, though 
slender, was evidently very muscular. 

But Dick did not think it worth while to disapparel him- 
self. 

Perceiving thi'.t he advanced with bis coat on, the 
stranger said : 

“ I don’t want io take you at an unfair advantage — it 
is not in my nature to do so. I believe that without 
vanity I can ’say I am a good swordsman. I Should like 
you to stand on equal ground with myself. Most cer- 
tainly your coat will impede your movements.” 

■ Na matter,” said Dick, the same easy, careless 
mann-N’ in which he had all along spoken. “I am used 
to ligating with my coat ou ; and besides, we shall save 
time.” 

i The stranger did noi say another word, but immediately 

I crossed bis blade over Dick’s. 

His attitude and the maimer in which he fixed Lis eyes 
male tho highwayman aware that he was pitted against 
an antagonist of no ordinary description 

The DOXt moment this singular conflict begem 
The Wades of the swords rattled together 03 to a 
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combatants hold themselves prepared for attack or de- 
fence. 

The stranger was the first to make a thrust, and it wa? 
given so suddenly — so straightforwardly — that it seemed 
as though it must inevitably reach home. 

liut Dick parried it at once, theu, quick as lightning 
changing tho direction of his sword, siracK the oilicer 
lightly on the shoulder, f 

“One !” he said, with a la.igh. 

The o dicer’s face Hushed, and it was perfect]} certain 
lliat lie had made up his mind he should obtain an easy 
victory over the highwayman, and the thrust that had 
been parried so skilfully was his favourite means of at- 
tack, and never before hail ho known it to fail him. 

Yet, considering all things, he preserved his calmness 
admirably, and he again crossed his sword ovsi that of 
Dick Turpin. 

The stranger now waited to be attacked, and Dick did 
not leave him long in suspense. 

Watching his opportunity, lie suddenly lunged forward, 
and struck his adversary ou the arm just above tho elbow ; 
at the same time, he felt a slight touch himself. 

“Two and ono!” he said. “Theu the next stroke 
must decide it.” 

Some traces of excitement cow began to manifest them- 
selves in tho stranger’s manner. 

Never before had he encountered an opponent so skil- 
ful as Dick Turpin. 

lie felt that his credit as a swordsman was now at 
stake, and this feeling went very far indeed towards un- 
nerving him. 

As for Dick himself, he w T as to all outward appearances 
as indifferent as ever; but that might have arisen from 
his consciousness of his own superior powers as a swords- 
man, 

Agaiu the weapons clanged together. 

Rapid thrusts were interchanged and parried. 

Then, by mutual consent, they paused. 

At this moment a shriek came upon their ears. 

It issued from Maud’s lips. 

From the distance she had witnessed this conflict, and, 
of course, she was unable to tell that it was one of a 
friendly character. 

Thinking only of Dick’s danger, sho came hurrying 
on. 

“ That is some one with you?” said tho stranger, in- 
terrogatively. 

“It is," said Dick, “and this must be settled before 
she comes up. Now, then, to it again !” 

There was more of earnestwws iu Dick’s manner than 
there had been hitherto, and the stranger felt it. 

Scarcely bad the swords been crossed than Dick, With 
a rapid movement, disengaged his own sword, and tapped 
the oilicer lightly on the breast. 

“ Three !" ho said. “Just iu time !” 

With another cry, Maud buunded forward, and reached 
his side. 

She clasped her arms around him, and could scarcely 
believe at first that he was unhurt and safe. 

“ All's well, Maud,” he said — “ all’s well ! This gentle- 
man and myself have had a friendly bout together — no- 
thing more." 

With an evident sense of chagrin the stranger sheathed 
his sword, drew down his shirt-sleeves, and resumed his 
coat ; and Dick sheathed his own weapon likewise, and, 
with a careless, almost indifferent, step, walked to the 
spot where the purse was lying, and picked it up. 

“ Farewell,” he said, perceiving that the stranger had 
already gained the saddle, and was about to gallop off — 
“ farewell, sir ! And should you ever hear Dick Turpin’s 
name mentioned, you at least will he able to bear testi- 
mony that ho did not behave himself like a commou foot- 
pad !" 

The officer bestowed a stare of intense and undisguised 
astonishment upon Dick, then, muftcriug: 

“ I might have guessed it," plugged his spurs into his 
horse’s flanks and galloped away, for this disclosure of 
his adversary's name no t in the least degree reconcile 
him to his defeat. 

“Are you sure yon are unhurt,” said Maud 1 >.» you 

quite certain of it ?| 

“Quite; and was in no danger except from you. Yes, 
that shriek of yours come upon my ears at a critical 
loment the consequences would have been serious ; but 


no matter, I have gained my end ; hero is a pc"*., and if 
the stranger is satisfied I am.” 

He consigned it to his pocket as ho spoko. 

Then unco moro Loth resumed their places upon the 
back of Black Bess. 

“ I am not afraid that ho will betray me,” Dick said, In 
answer to a question from Maud, “nor do I think ho 
! would give the officers any informatics However, I feel 
that to journey any further along tills road by daylignt 
would lie unwise, so at tho second turning we corno to we 
will leave it.” 

“ Why not the first ?” 

“Simply because the officers might, take it into their 
heads to ride down it; it would he mvrh safer to ride on 
to the second.” 

Maud felt that this reason was a good one, and said no 
moro. 

Dick again put Black Bess to tho gallop, as he was 
anxious to leave the road he was now on, from the simple 
fact that a long, uninterrupted view could be obtained of 
it. 

He did not reach a second turning, however, until he 
had gone considerably more than a mile. 

At 1 ength he stopped suddenly. 

“ There’s a lane,” he said ; “ but we have passed it ; the 
entrance is so dark aud narrow that I could scarcely 
make out what it was at first." 

Maud looked around her in somo surprise, for although 
she had been on the look-out sho had seen nothing of tne 
lane Dick spoke of. 

Black Bess’s head was now turned round, and after they 
had retraced their steps for a short distance they found 
themsels'es opposite to tho entranco of ouo of those 
narrow, winding, leafy lanes that arc to bo found iu al- 
most every part ol England. 


CHAPTER CMIV. 

DICK TUl'.PIS MEETS WITH AXOT1IER SINGULAR ADVEN- 
TURE. 

On either side trees had been planted very closely to- 
gether, aud they were of great antiquity, as was evi- 
denced by the immense thickness of their trunks. 

These trees wore indeed so closely in contact that it 
would have been hard to squeeze any bulky object be- 
tween them, and their branches shot out in such profusion 
above that they completely covered tho lane, forming a 
kind of arched canopy to it. 

Dick without hesitation made his way along it, and as 
soon as ever they had got beneath the shadow of tho old 
trees, such an air of peacefulness and quiet cair.e over all 
things that they felt themselves to be iu perfect safety. 

“ We are not likely to meet with anyone here, Maud,” 
said Dick, “so we can journey on without much fear. 
Still you aro weary, and should any shelter present itself, 
rely upon it I shall not hesitate to avail myself of it.” 

“ If it will bo safe to do so,” said Maud. 

“ Oh, it will be safe enough, never fear ; leave all con- 
sideration of danger to me.” 

So great was tho silence around, and such an impres- 
sion did it produce upon Dick, that he could not prevail 
upon himself to disturb it. 

The fact was he was terribly fatigued, though his con- 
stitution was so strong that he was only made sensible ol 
it by a longing desire for repose. 

It was therefore at a pace scarcely exceeding a walk 
that bo allowod Black Bess to make her way along this 
lane. 

Another reason which induced him to adopt thi3 course 
was out of consideration for bis steed. 

Black Bess bad beer upon her legs for many hours, and 
had travelled many miles. 

Comparatively speaking, it was rest for Dick to sit in 
the saddle while Ids mare was going so gently. 

But although ins bodily powers eujoyed this reposo hia 
mental ones did not. 

fie was very uneasy, net only on account of his com- 
rades, but particularly on behalf of Tom Davis and 
Ellen, who he feared would find themselves in a very 
difficult, unpleasant position. 

Maud glanced up at his face and saw b* the exp read on 
of it that something was troubling him. 

In a moment she asked what it was. 

“ i will tell you.” he said. “ It is as yon may say • 
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matter of ho Tory great moment, yet for the life of me 
I can’t think it so. It concerns a promise that I made — a 
promise that I cannot see reasonable hopes of being able 
to perform.” 

“ What promise was it ?” asked Maud wonderingly- 

" The one I made to Mr. Bradbury, the Governor of 
Newgate. I told him that if he went within a week to 
Hampstead Heath he would find buried at the foot of a 
certain tree that I described to him. some recompense for 
what ho did on my behalf.” 

“And is it not there ?” 

“No, certainly not; I only represented to him that 
there was, thinking I should have no difficulty whatever 
Sn riding there and concealing such a sura aX I considered 
au adequate reward for all that he had done ; but now 
how am I to hope to achieve it ?” 

Maud shook her head. 

“ I am afraid,” she said, “ that the Governor will meet 
with a disappointment.” 

“I should be vexed for such a thing as that to occur,” 
said Dick, “I place great value on a promise, and I 
should not like the Governor of Newgate or anyone else 
to be able to say that Dick Turpin had gone from his 
word. No — no, Maud, that would never do ; somehow or 
other, and in spite of all risks, the money must be put 
there before the week has expired.” 

“ But under present circumstances,” said Maud, “is it 
not a total impossibility ? You have no money except 
what you carry with you, and how could you possibly 
venture ou to Hampstead Heath for the purpose of bury- 
ing it." 

‘The latter part would be easy enough,” said Dick; 

“ the worst of it is I have not enough ; I should not like 
to insult the Governor by offering him such a trifling, 
sum as this purse contains. I must set my wits to work, 
and doubtless ere long I shall seo some means or other of 
fulfilling my project.” 

After speaking these words Dick relapsed into silonce. 

He was turning the matter over in his mind in every 
possible way. 

Thus plunged in deep thought ho rode on, he scarcely 
knew for how long a period. 

The progress Black Bess made was very slow, for she 
found sho was allowed to go just at her own pace. 

Ail at once both Maud and Dick were startled by an 
unexpected but by no means alarming sound, yet it was 
one that made Black Bess prick up her ears and Droject 
Micm forwards. 

The sound was repeated. 

“ That’s a laugh,” said Dick, in some amazement. 

“ Who cau it be in such a louely, out-of-the-way place as 
this, giving way to laughter?” 

Maud clung to him full of terror. 

“ Be not alarmed,” he said ; “ surely we ought not to be 
terrified at hearing tho sound of laughter.” 

“ But who is it ?" 

“ That we shall know in a very short time,” said Dick, 
“ for the sound came from somewhere very close at hand. 
We will look first if possible without revealing ourselves, 
then wo cau perfectly satisfy ourselves that there is no 
danger.” 

Creeping close under tho shadow of the trees, Dick 
made has way along the laue to a point where it turned 
C ff ah rather a sharp angle. 

rv aching this spot, he paused and reconnoitred. 

i.V a little distance off he perceived a eight that was at 
onf.e \ icturesque and amusing. 

1 .V.tle way further on the character of tho lane 
*1 angvil — in fact, it seemed as though it emerged upon a 
v i led ki d of common or heath. 

Near the edge of the lauo Dick saw a cart piled up 
r, ith a t iscellaueous assemblage of articles, and a yellow 
c&ravar i % 

Coat) f( on the ground wero in all ahem half a doaen 
per.vm/ nearly all of whom were laughing heartily. 

'» W/ looked in order to ascertain the cause of their 
laughter ir.d soon found it to oe tho autica cf a Ixjy cer- 
tainty non more tLan seven or eight years of age, wba 
jpting some difficult feats of tumbling. 

Maud looked, “non this scene with great surpriso a* a 
cnr.jsity . 

• ’iuey are srtWing elvers,” said Dick, in an?wei Vj 
an inquiring glance that she bent upon him. ;l (4ooa, Irina- 
less people no doubt, who havo sat down here to just.’ 


Certainly the utmost good feeling seemed to exist 
among the whole group ; there was not one sorrowful, de- 
jected-looking countenance. 

“ bhail we avoid them ?” asked Maud. 

“ I think not,” said Dick. “ I feel sure that such wan- 
derers as these would gladly extend a friendly hand to 
us. They are more coinfortablo than one would imagine at 
a first glance, and unless you have some strong objection 
1 should recommend that" we go to them and ask them 
for rest and shelter.” 

“If you think it would be safe to do eo,” said Maud, 
' l I should be glad iudeed, for I am utterly weary.” 

“ So am I,” said Dick, “so is Black Bess, and this sweet 
grass ikat grows hereabout will make for once an excel- 
lent substitute for a feed of corn.” 

Dick’s resolution being thus takm he ventured to show 
himself. 

Slightly increasing his speed, ho rodo towards the merrv 
group. 

_ The sound of a horse’s hoofs attracted universal atten- 
tion, and they all fixed their eyes curiously upon Maud 
and Dick. 

The boy whoso antics had amused the rest no sooner 
perceived the new-comers than he ran towards them, 
made a grotesque bow, then, turning a succession of 
somersaults along the road, stopped suddenly upon his 
feet. 

He bowed again, and held out his hand to solicit % 
donation. 

Dick stopped and threw him a piece of silver. 

*' Ask your friends,” he said, “whether they will allow 
us to join them for a short time ? We are hungry and 
weary ?” 

Astonished at the gift of so large a sum of money, the 
boy cut a fantastic caper and hurried off. 

lie quickly communicated his message. 

In the meanwhile Dick continued to ride slowly to- 
wards them. 

A man now rose from the grass on which ho had been 
sitting, and advanced towards Dick half respectfully, 
half confidently. 

“You are quite welcome to stop,” he said, “and to 
share everything wo have. You won’t fiud ns close 
hearted, though we are poor and cannot afford to bo very 
generous.” 

“ I will pay liberally for everything,” said Dick. 

“ Don’t think I want to trespass upon you in that re- 
spect.” 

“ Then you are heartily welcome,” said the man, “ and 
wo will make you as comfortable as our rough means will 
permit.” 

Dick looked at this man with more than common in- 
terest. 

In spito of the poor, ragged clothes he wore, there was 
an indefinable something in his manner that showed at 
onco that ho had occupied a tolerable position in life — 
indeed, his mode of speech at onco displayed this 
fact. 

Maud was assisted to alight. 

Dick followed quickly, and removed the trappings from 
Black Bess with his own hands. 

“ I am known as Herr Simtliini,” said the man, address- 
ing Maud, “and if you will come with me I will intro- 
duce you to my wife, who will do her best to make you 
comfortable.” 

The remainder of the troop looked somewhat surprised 
wlicu Dick removed the bridle from Black Bess, thus 
allowing her perfect freedom ; but then they wero not. 
aware that the high wayi nan could call his steed at any 
moment to his side by uttoriug that peculiar chirping 
signal whistle. 


CHAPTER CM V. 

DICK TURPIN BELIEVES THAT 11E HAS FOUND A FIRM, 
TRUE FRIEND. V 

The troop of strolling players, for such they wme, con- 
sisted of Smit’nini, two other men, two female.,, and the 
boy. 

The men, though clad in loose, ill-fitting garment^ 
wero evidently tumblers, as was shown by the flexi- 
bility of all their joints whenever they moved. 

1 Without exception, they made Dick very welcome 
, vitiug him to a share of their provisiunb. 
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Dick consented willingly enough, and renewed his 
offers of reward. 

These men were all to C. certain extent outcasts from 
society, like himself, and therefore very likely to befriend 
him — at any rate, he resolved to run the risk of placing 
confidence iu them, if only for Maud’s sak°. 

“We matte ourselves as happy as wo can,’’ said 
Smithini, when Dick alluded to the laughter which his 

rescuco had interrupted, ‘ but I can assure you, sir, wo 

ave little cause for mirth at the present time, having 
met with a great misfortune.’' 

“ Indeed ! What is it ?” 

‘ The loss of our best horse — one that we had taught, 
with what trouble and patience yon could not comprehend, 
to perform many tricks. What caused the •creature’s death 
we cannot guess ; it may have been cold, exposure — I 
know not what. Certain it is that the moet attractive 
feature iu our exhibition is goue.” 

“ Then your entertainment is a circus ?” 

The man nodded. 

“Yes,” he said. “And hero you see my company, or 
rather tho remains of it,” ho added, rather sadly, “ for 
there was a time when my position was very different 
from what it is now. It is useless to repine — we must do 
the best wo can. and bopo for better times.” 

Dick would very willingly have questioned this man 
respecting bis past' life ; he felt quite sure that ha should 
obtaiu from him many details of a strange and interesting 
nature. 

But after the rude meal was partaken of, such a feeling 
of drowsiness and heaviness came over him as he hud 
rover before experienced. 

He tried in vain to struggle with it. 

“I know not whether it is your intention to stay were 
long,” ho said, rousing himself with some difficulty, “ but 
if you would let me sleep somewhere until sunset I 
would tain; i„ as the greatest favour you can grant.” 

“ It shall be so. We are tired, and our horses also. 
Make yourself content.” 

By the directions of the leader of' the troop, some 
canvas was pulled out of the waggon and fixed upon poles, 
BO that a rude kind of tent was formed. 

Here Dick threw himself down, and quickly foil 
asleep. 

Maud was in the yellow caravan, also wrapped in 
slumber, for she was quite worn out with the anxieties 
and fatigues of the last few days. 

Before retiring to rest, however, Dick had entreated 
Smithini to give him immediate warning if ha perceived 
the approach of any police officers. 

Nothing but extreme physical exhaustion would have 
made it possible for Dick to sleep under suen circum- 
stances as these. 

But he did sleep, and soundly. 

When he at length opened his eyes, it seemed as 
though not more than a moment had elapsed since he had 
closed them. 

Looking around, however, he saw that it was fast 
growing dark. 

For some time he remained perfectly still. 

He was thinking over his position, and endeavouring 
to decide wli.at should be his next step. 

Among these friendly strollers there was no doubt lie 
would be able to find a refuge, and Maud as well. 

But then he recollected the promise he had made to the 
Governor of Newgate. 

By wliat meaus ho could possibly obtain the euui of 
money needed, and bury it in time at the foot of tl>o tree 
on Hampstead Heath, seemed an absolute mystery 

Suddenly, in the midst of his perplexities, he was struck 
by a bright thought. 

He was all exultation in a moment. 

Almost any other perso , however, would have shrunk 
b^ck in dismay at the b ro idea of what Dick contern- 

“ Yes,” he said tc himself, “ that’s the conrse ; it ib 
simple and straightforward. I will go to Drury Laps ,* 
Matthew will willingly lend me the money I require : 
there will bo no obstacle in that quarter, and, at the 
same time, 1 shall bo able to learn intelligence of Tom 
Davis. Why, that alone would be worth tlia risk. .Yesf 
my mind is made up ; I’ll go 1” 

This Boomed, however, little short of madness ; it was 
Virtually courting danger for danger’s Bake. 


Although he had arrived at this decision, Dick fofPvl 
many difficulties in the way or carrying it ou» 

First and foremost came Maud. 

What was he to do with her in the meaawaile. for if 
wa* impossible for her to accompany him to tse Waite 
Horse ? 

“ I must speak to her,” he said — “ I must persuade bar 
to let me go. These players will deabtic-ss tike her 
under their charge ; she will be safe with them, sod if 
they keep faith with me, why, this man shall be sc well 
rewarded that he will step at once into his lost position. 
All my difficulties are clearing themselves away. Now 
iny course is clear and -straightforward I must follow 
it.” 

With these words, Dick rose and emerged from the 
tent. 

Close at hand, ho saw the figure of Smitliini. 

“ You have slept long,” ho said — 41 you must have been 
fatigued.” 

“ I was.” 

“ Come this way, then. You sec they have made a fire 
yonder; we will, if you like, have oue more meal 
together, and then I suppose we must part.” 

“ Yes — I suppose so ; but beforo I luavo I have an 
offer to make to you.” 

J ust as lie spoke these words, the fire was reached, 
round which the whole party had assembled. 

Maud was there, an d Dick hastened to place himself by 
her side. 

The scene was one thai recommended itself to, Dick 
from its very novelty, and he heartily joined in good- 
fellowship with these strangers among whom he had been 
so suddenly cast. 

When the meal was over, he led Maud away to a little 
distance to speak to her. 

“Black Bess is safe, you say ?” ; 

“ Yes — quite safe, or was, only a short time back.” 

Dick whistled, then waited a moment. 

The quick beat of hoofs oyer tho heath was heard, and 
the next moment Black Bess was by her master’s side 
caressing him. 

“ Yos, all’s well,” he said. “And now, Maud, I have 
something to propose to you which will bo for the good 
of all. It will entail some sacrifice on your part, bat you 
must not hesitate to make it.” 

She looked at him strangely, wondering what would 
come uext. 

In a few words, then, he annouuced his decision. 

Maud recoiled with horror at the bare idea. 

It needed all Dick’s rhetoric ouly to partially reassure 
her ; . but at length ho succeeded. 

He hit upon tho right course for inducing her to con- 
sent to allow him to visit the White Horse. 

It was by representing how selfish Lis conduct and 
hers would 'appear if they left Tom Davis and Ellen to 
their fate. 

The consent of Smithini to the arrangement alone was 
wanting, and Dick now hastened to seek him out. 

“ 1 would rather not tell you who L am,” ho said, 
bluntly, as soon as they had met; “but, as you may 
guess, 1 am an offender against the laws. The officers of 
justice are in pursuit of me. They are no friends of yours 
unless I make a great mistake.” 

“ They are certainly not friends,” said Smitliini. with 
some bitterness. “ Often and often, by a needless inter- 
ference, they have deprived me of much money.” 

“ I don’t doubt it ; but to return to what I was saying. 
You were telling me that your position was ouce very 
j different.” 

i “ It was,” answered the man. 45 1 had a large stud of 
; horses. and the best troup of equestrians and tumblers 
in the kingdom. Now y ou see to what I am reduced. I 
expect the next thing will be, wo shall have to part with 
the waggon and tents for a subsistence, by picking up & 
few coppers by performing in the roadway." 

“Not so,” said Dick, laying his hand ou his shoulder. 
44 If you only consent to what I propose, you will have 
no need to take this gloomy mew of things. I require a 
service at your hands ; if you grant it, the recompense 
shall be such a lewaTd as will enable you to resume your 
former position.” 

Smithini locked at Tarpiii Incredulously for a mo- 
ment. ‘ 

You speak fair,” he said, “ and there is & truthtuf 
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flag in your voice; but such good fortune is hard to 
believe. If you are in earnest, however, give me your 
hand.” 

“ I am in earn^nt,” said Dick, as he complied with his 
demand. 

Smithini grasped his hand warmly, P.nd then, with great 
solemnity, said : 

“ If you make good your promise, I' swear there is no 
service in the power of man to perform that I would not 
render you. Now, then, let me hear it/’ 

Dies wa3 more pleased than cv u - with this ni.tn's 
manner. 

He told him that he should wish to io* 7 o Maud with 
Lim for a day or two, during which time he was to take 
the greatest care of her — to shield her from all danger, 
and if, on his return, he found her safe, his promise should 
be kept. 

“ It seems a trifling service to perform for so great a 
reward. 1 scarcely like to accept your terms.” 

“ I like you none tbe worse for that,” said Dick, “ and,, 
in proof of it, I will take you entirely into my contideuce, 
for you don’t look like tbe man to betray the trust placed 
in you by another.” 


CHAPTER CMVI. 

dick Tunrrs assumes ms disguise and sets our for 

LONDON. 

A look of surprise came over Smithini’s faco as Dick 
thus spoke. 

“ You can trust me,” he said. “Never fear that I will 
betray you.” 

“ I don’t fear,” said Dick, sinking his voico to a lower 
tone, and glancing cautiously arouud, so as to make sure 
they were out of hearing of everybody, “and for that 
reason I shall tell you, without reserve, who 1 am, You 
must have heard of me in some way or other. I am known 
by tbe narae of Dick Turpin.” 

“ The highwayman ?” 

“ The same.” 

The stroller held out Lis hand. 

“ I have heard much concerning you,” lie- sat {, ** and 
what’s more, I like what I have heard, and will do my 
best to befriend you — indeed, almost from the first I 
guessed at your identity, but I waited to see whether you 
would disclose yourself.” 

“I have done so,” said Dick. “That is my wife that 
I wish to leave in your care. She is sought for by tbe 
officers, as well as ruysolf, and therefore it is necessary 
that she should keep herself in strict concealment.” 

The man nodded. 

* As for myself, business of an urgent and of a 
dangerous nature compels me to make my way to Lon- 
don.” 

Smithini gave a start of surprise. 

“ To London ?” he replied. 

Dick nodded. __ ^ 

“ Let me advise you not to go.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because, if you do go, capture is certain.” 

Dick laughed his old, quiet laugh. 

“ You must leave me to tako care of myself,” he said, 
“and to act as I may judge best. I thank you for your 
caution, but it is needless.” 

•‘No offence, I hope?” 

“ Nono in the least, and now. since all this is arranged, 
1 will seek 017 wife, and let Ler know the result of this 
interview.” ^ 

“ Very good. There is only one thing, and tint you 
appear to have forgotten.” 

“ What is it ?” * 

r To make some aiwngem? at as to meeting again. 1 

“ Can you not remain hereabout?” 

“ It would interfere seriously with mv plans, wore I to 
do so,” said the man. after a pause, ‘ though, of course, 
you can command me. For my own part, however, 1 
think the rafest and most prudent course would be to 
continue my movements just as though I had never seen 
you. Your wife will travel with ua, and there will then 
no no ground for suspicion.” 

“You aro quite right,” said Dick. “ Let it ne so. 
1‘ell me to wl.at place you thought of going next ?” 

“My nrxt halt,” said the strollsr, “ wui bo about a 


dozc-n miles from here, a small town called S fid >, 

I may stay there a clay, perhaps only a, few hours. 1 I 
am not there when you arrive, push on to the next 
village. You will hear tidings of us all along on our 
route.” $$ 

“It will be easy to trace you,” said Dick, “and so I 
know quite sufficient.” 

"\t i tli these words he turned away, and made Maud 
acquainted with the arrangements that had been agreed 
to by hiinsdf and Smithini. 

Tit them she did not venture to offer any opposition. 
She knew how perfectly useless it would be to attempt 
to dissuade Dick from setting out upon this expedition, 
and sic had sufficient good sense to know that the 
arrangement made was tUe very best possible under tbo 
circumstances. 

Although matters had been settled so far, there was 
one puiut upon which Dick was seriously troubled. 

Ho could not make up his mind as to the precise means 
ho ohould take to reach London. 

The question was, should lie go with Black Bess or 
uot ? 

Much was to be said on both sides. 

_ If he took her it would double the chance of his 
discovery, for she would bo more likely to be recognised 
than himself. 

On the other hand, should he leave her behind, he 
would be cutting off his own escape. 

V'liile in this state of indecision, Dick’s eyes rested 
mechanically on one of the vehicles belonging to the 
strollers. 

It was a clumsey-looking covered cart, in which odds 
and ends of various descriptions had been stowed 
away. 

While looking at it, Dick was reminded of an adven- 
ture he once had, which had met with a most successful 
termination. 

It was when, upon the Guildford Road, he had assumed 
the disguise of a waggoner, and had played the part to 
such great perfection. 

This recollection suggested to him the idea that, among 
his new r friends, he would have plenty of opportunities of 
disguising himself, and he began to wonder whether it 
would not be possible to drive to London in absolute 
safety. 

The more he thought upon this project the more ho 
approved of it — especially, as he was unable to think of 
anything else. 

At last he resolved that this should be his mode of 
action, and all that remained was to arrange with Smithini 
to have the horse and cart, and to leave Black Bess 
behind. 

There was little difficulty about this — indeed, the 
stroller’s eyes sparkled when the proposition to leave 
Black Boss in his charge was made to him. 

“She’s a beautiful-looking creature,” be said, “and 
well known, so that it may prove not a little dangerous 
to travel with her ; but if you make up your mind to leave 
her in my charge I will disguise her so effectually that 
even you would be in doubt as to her identity — at least, at 
first sight.” 

“ Indeed ?” said Dick, curiously. “ How ?” 

‘ I will show you.” 

He hastened to the yellow caravan, and presently re- 
turned with a stone bottle, and brush. 

“ Catch her,” he said, “and I will show you now.” 

“She wants little catching,” answered Dick, and as 
soon as he spoke he gave the signal whistle. 

There was a beatof hoofs, and in a moment Blade Bess 
was by his side. 

“ There are few horses capable of learning such a trick 
as that,” said the stroller — “ very few, and I have had 
some experience iy it. Why, she could be made to do 
anything.” 

“I believe it.” 

“ Keep her quiet thee, and you will sou >*uat an altera- 
tion can bo made in the course of a few moment*.” 

Dick possessed absolute centred over bis mare, so ho 
had no diflieulty in keeping her quiet while the stroller 
began his preparations. 

Luck quickly guessed at his intention, and requested 
him to go on without stopping until the operatic n was 
completed. 

The stone bottle contained a preparation they made e&9 
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of to keep tho ccs, : j e? a horse perfectly and dazzingly 
white. 

He began with the head first and foremost. 

With considerable skill he made a white stgr open 
Black Bess’s forehead just between her eye* which alone 
altered her appearance greatly. 

So well too was this done, that it would bars required 
a very close examination indeed to have discovered the 
deception. * 

More white was placed around the lower part of the 
head in such a manner as to look perfectly natural. 

Then each of her feet was painted white likewise. 

“ There,” said the stroller, as he drew back, “ that’s an 
alteration, is it not ? and it will stand everything exoept 
a good wetting ; but you see how simple the operation is, 
and how quickly it can be renewed.” 

Dick was delighted, and so much was his mare dis- 
guised that he felt half inclined to make his journey upon 
her back. 

In this, however, he was overruled, for the stroller 
assured him that she should be perfectly safe. 

The cart was now quite ready, and Dick, having taken 
a last look at his bonny mare, hastened to the spot where 
Maud was standing in order to bid her farewell. 

At the prospect of parting and remaining for some time 
in the company of people who were perfect strangers to 
her, Maud could not restrain her tears. 

She wept and sobbed as though her heart would 
break. 

She clung to Dick tightly, convulsively, for she had in 
her heart the presentiment that he would again fall into 
the hands of his enemies. 

But Dick endeavoured to make light of tho whole 
matter, and finally managed to tear himself away. 

An old fustian suit of clothes was brought forward 
by the stroller, and these were large enough to allow Dick 
to placo them on over his ordinary apparel. 

The effect of all this was to give him a much more 
bulky appearance than he usually wore. 

A dirty-white felt hat with a large flapping brim was 
placed upon his head, and it served in no trifling degree 
to conceal his features. 

Then round his neck he wore one of those huge woollen 
mufflers so frequently seen wrapped around the mouths 
of carters and waggoners. 

Indeed, after a little trouble in disguising himself, Dick 
looked the character wonderfully, and when he cracked 
his whip and assumed a lounging, awkward gait, the im- 
personation was perfect. 

•‘Do not fear for me,” said Dick; “ I feel quite assured 
all will be well ; in such a disguise as this the cleverest 
police officer in London would fail to recognise me — even 
old Matthew himself will not know me. Depend upon it, 
Maud, I will be careful, aucl if possible 1 will be with 
you by daybreak in the morning, but if I don’t come you 
must not infer from my absence that I am in any danger.” 

“ Do come,” said Maud, weeping still— “do oomo, for I 
shall suffer a thousand anxieties until I witness your 
return.” 

Dick laughed at her fears, then, scrambling up into the 
cart, ho seated himself in front of it, wrapping him- 
self up well in several old sacks and pieces of canvas, 
and when he had thus prepared himself in readiness to 
etart, Maud could not help admitting that ho looked as 
unlike himself as he possibly could do — indeed, the trans- 
formation was so complete that she could scarcely believe 
in it. 

OliAPTEB CMVII. 

DICK TURriN’S DISGUISE IS PUT TO A VERT SEVARK TEST. 
Dick Turpin was not long in finding that tfie horse 
harnessed to the covered cart was of very indifferent 
quality indeed, and required no small amount of whip- 
ping to urge beyond a jog trot of about four miles an 
hour. 

It was clear that he would have to rely altogether upon 
the excellence of his disguise and tho unlikelihood that 
ho should be suspected of playing such a part. ®- 

Should flight even become necessary it was quite out 
of tho question. ^ 

As he rode on, however, a consideration presented 
itself to him, which, in the hurry and confusion of events, 
lie had overlooked. 


This was that, as he was journeying towards London, 
he would run a very great risk of meeting either with 
Jack Marshall or some of his officers. 

They might allow him to ride by them unquestioned, 
but then again they might not, and Dick by no means 
relished the prospect of putting the ex*'*- *ence of his 
disguise to so severe a proof. 

Had the horse been capable or making , , tie better 
speed, Dick would certainly have made his waj to London 
by a very circuitous route. 

But time was of great importance, and he felt con- 
strained to take tho nearest and most direct road. 

While jogging on thus and making these reflections, he 
suddenly perceived, upon looking up, a troop of officers 
at no great distance, on the road before him. 

At the first sight he thought they were advancing, but 
quickly found that this was an error. 

For some reason or other they had come to a halt, and 
had collected into a dense throng. 

What reason they could have for adopting this pro- 
ceeding, Dick, of course, had no idea. 

Yet he soon found by their gestures that a very 
animated discussion was going on among them. 

It must be confessed that Dick by no means relished 
thus riding direct among his foes, yet how was he to 
avoid it ? 

In all probability bis approach had been noticed, and 
if be slackened his speed or turned back, suspicion would 
be aroused. 

Clearly be had no resonreo but to drive on, putting 
trust in tho hope that they would allow him to pMS 
through their midst unquestioned. 

Dick felt uneasy, aud to conceal his uneasiness ho 
began to sing a song fhat he had learnt in his boyhood, 
and certainly tho fact of his doing this was calculated to 
lead to the impression that he was quite at his ease. 

He next perceived that the spot where the officers had 
assembled was just whero two roads crossed each 
other. 

Although he kept singing, Dick strained his ears in the 
hope of being able to catch some word or other uttered 
by his foes. 

But in this he was unsuccessful. 

At length, when very near to them, the whole body of 
ofueers, numbering altogether about thirteen, faced round 
and looked at him. 

“ Hullo you there !” said a voice, whicli he recognised 
immediately as being that of Jack Marshall. “ Stop your 
confounded row a moment, aud just pay attention to 
mo I” 

“Murder!” said Dick, as ha abruptly reined in his 
horse. 

The animal readily enough came to a standstill. 

“How far have you come along this road?" asked 
Jack Marshall, in blustering tones. 

“ Be that your business now ?” asked Dick. 

“It is my business !” said Jack Marshall. “Do you 
see that ?” 

As he spoke ho drew from his pocket a small constable’* 
staff with a gilt crown on the top of it. 

“ Yes, I see it,” said Dick, whose voice was as perfectly 
disguised as any voice could be, so that it is no wonder 
whatever that Jack Marshall should fail to recognise it. 

“ Well, then, you will understand that we are officers, 
and representatives of his Majesty the King. Wo are 
in pursuit of a highwayman.” 

“ Oh, murder !” 

“ Hold your row, will you, and just tell me how far you 
have travelled ?” 

“ Well, sir,” said Dick, touching his hat, and suddenly 
assuming a very respectful demeanour, “ may be a matter 
of thirty miles or thereabout.” 

“ Thirty miles, eh ? And I suppose you have not let 
anrono pass you on the road without just having a look 
at them, eh ?” 

“Well, I can’t say that I have.” 

“ Then just pay particular attention to what I am going 
to say, and, mind you, I give you this caution, that if 
you speak untruthfully you will be liable to arrest and 
imprisonment at any moment.” 

Dick pretended to be desperately frightened. 

“Now, then, once more pay attention : Have yon seen 
a man mounted on a black horse, carrying a female before 
him in the saddle ?” 
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“ Mounted on a blaok horse ?” repeated Dick, as 
though endeavouring to tax his memory, but in reality 
he was debating within himself whether he should re- 
turn an affirmative or negative reply. 

If he said yes, the officers would doubtless ride along 
the road he had just traversed, and if so, would come 
up with the strollers, and so bring Maud into danger ; 
whereas, if he said no, he might be troubled with them 

still further. .... , . , , 

Yet this was the course which, in a brief and scarcely 
noticeable hesitation, he resolved to adopt. 

“No, sir,” he said. “ I have been thinking carefully. 
I haven’t seen nobody on a black horse.” 

“ You are quite sure ?” 

“?said so, M*. Marshall,” interrupted an offi- er at 
this moment — “ I said so. I feel quite oonvirioed that 
he must have taken this turning to the left !’ 

No. 18 th— Black Bess. 


“ And I say he must have gone to the right, exclaimed 
another voice, “ since that would take him quickes t into 
the open country— he would have no town and village 

iD “ Hold 'your row, all of you,” roared Jack Marshall, 
“ and leave me to manage matters myself . 

Then turning to Dick, he said : h- 
“ I believe you are deceiving mo. 

“ Me deceive you, sir ?” said Dick. Not on po ac- 
count— I wouldn’t be guilty of such a thing. Theies 
nobody like what you have described passed me since 

* Therefwas no good reason for doubting Dick’s word, 
and most certainly there was nothing in his manner in 
the least degree suspioious, * . , 

Perhaps, had it been day instead of night, he would 
not so easily have avoided recognition. 

But darkness was greatly in his favour. 
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Yet Jucli Marshall was not satisfied, and for the simple j 
reason that lie had got the idea firmly fixed in bis min 1 I 
that Dick had takeu tho straightforward road. I 

He had maintained this very vigorously in spite of tho | 
general voice of his meii, who were all incliued to think 
that the highwayman had turned either to the left or the 
right. 

This, in fact, was the subject of discussion when Pick 
first caught sight of them. 

It was mortifying, then, iu the extreme for Mr. 
Marshall thus to find himself iu the wrong. 

“ What have you in your cart ?" he asked, at length. 

“Nothing at all, sir — just nothing at till. I am going 
now to London to fetch ray load.” 

Jack Marshall determined to have a peep at tl « 
interior of the vehicle, being moved to do so by the 
thought that if ho found the waggoner speaking the 
truth iu this instance it would bo only fair to presume 
that the information he had just given was correct. 

Accordingly, riding to tho back r\f the cart, Jack 
Marshall lifted up the cauvas, and, one of his meu pro- 
ducing a light, took a peep at the interior. 

The cart was evidently empty, save and except a very 
small quantity of dirty straw that was littered ou the 
bottom of ii. 

Jack Marshall let go of tho canvas with a feeling of 
disappointment. 

0 lie did not know why it was, but somehow there 
seemed to come over his mind a species of reluctance to 
part company with the supposed carter. 

Hut he had no pretext for detaining him, and so, 
grufdy and angrily, bade him drive ou. Dick gladly 
enough complied with the mandate, and left the officers 
to make up their miiids whether to turn to the left or the 
right. 

He drew a long breath when he found that he had 
fairly escaped from this danger, for once or twice ho had 
felt particularly uneasy, especially when Jack Marshall 
had called for a light. 

Now that all had passed o5 so well, he was able to 
find ample grounds fur congratulation. 

Ilis disguise had successfully withstood a very severe 
test, and certainly this incident encouraged him uot a 
little in the hope* that he should carry out his mission 
successfully. 

It must uot be thought, however, that it had the effect 
oi in any way abating his caution. 

Suddenly, however, the sharp clatter of a horse’s hoofs 
going at a furious gallop smote upou his ears. 

There was a bend in the road, so that he was not able 
10 see for any great distance before him. 

But the olattering sound increased, and then, with 
great suddenness, the single horsomau, going at tho 
utmost speed of which his horse was capable, appeared 
in sight. 

Despite tho suddenness of the whole affair — for when 
Dick first caught sight of the rider he was only a few 
yards iu advance of him — ho recognised him. 

It was his old, faithful, well-tried comrade, Tom 
King. 

Beyond all doubt, he was being hotly pursued by 

E olico officers, though at present the clatter of their 
orses’ feet could uot be heard. 

Involuntarily a shout came from Diek Tnrpin’s 
lips. 

It caused the flying horseman to turn his head, and if 
Dick had had up to that moment any doubt ns to the 
identity of this horseman, all his doubt would have boon 
set at rest, for Tom King's countenance was fully ex- 
posed to view. 

In the excitement of the moment, Diek forgot no was 
disguised, and wondered how ii was his comrade did nil 
recogniso him. 

All Tom did, however, was to apply Ms spur more 
vigorously to his horse’s already-bleeding flanks, and tho 
next moment he was far away down the road. 

The beat of his horse’s feet soon became inaudible, ana 
scarcely bad this happened than Dick distinctly heard the 
approach of a large body of mounted men. 

The speed they were coming at was something oiarrv- 
teg- 

** Confound it !” Dick muttered. “ I am doomed Ic be 
untortunaio to-night ! Ten to ono I shall have to 
cacounter this second troop of officers, and it’s rather too 


| much to expect that my disguise will stand a scrutiny a 
I second time.’' 

His resolve was, however, quickly taken. 

Me would push on at tho best speed the miserable horse 
was capable of making, aud be trusted, by keeping ch «e 
to one side of the way, to bo out of the way of the horso 
men, who would thus gallop past without any obstruc- 
tion 

To this end, tt\en, he pulled tho left rein rather sharply, 
for up to tho present momeui he had kept iu tho middle oi 
tho highway. 

Tho horse, not expecting such a movement, or making 
a falso step, or crossing its legs from some other cause, 
stumbled, and before Dick could save it, foil down upon 
its side, where it lay without making tho slightest effort 
to rise ogaiz, 

CHATTER CMVIII. 

dick Tur.nv runs a risk to render Ills COMRADE, 
TOSI tarO, A SERVICE. 

Dick’s vexation and anger now reached their elirnax. 

By the merest chance iu the woild, ho had saved him- 
self from being hurled from his seat wLou the horse sud- 
denly fell down. 

Descending carefully, lie went to the creature’s help, 
anil endeavoured to force it to rise. 

Before be had time to do anything further than this the 
troop of officers came in signt. 

The cart was now drawn most awkwardly across tho 
road, occupying nearly tho whole of it. 

The police officers evidently caught sight of the ob- 
struction, for a loud shout came upon Dick’s ears. 

His position now was about as awkward and perilous 
as could well be imagined. 

Should he be recognised, nothing in the world could 
s,»ve him “•‘•her from capture or death — no other alterna- 
tive would bo offered to him. 

That prosenoo of mind and coolness which had on so 
many occasions stood him in such good stead did not 
desert him on the present occasion, and almost mechani- 
cally ho made up his miud as to what would be the best 
thing to do. It was thoroughly to assume the character 
he had taken up, and to bend all bis energies towards 
assisting his horoe to regaiu his feet. 

This could only bo done by removing a portion of the 
harness. 

While. he was engaged in unfastening the traces, the 
officers, who had slackened pace when they first caught 
sight of the horse lyi g across their path, now came up 
with him, and, as he i alf expected, stopped. 

“ llullo, fellow !” said a voice. 

Dick placed his knee upon his horse’s head and looked 
up. 

“ Havo you travelled far along this road?” was the 
first question. 

“Yes, a good way. But don’t bother — don’t you see 
my horse is down !” 

“ You had better be civil,” said tho same voice. “ Wo 
arc officers. You must have seen a man gallop past at 
full speed a few minutes ago. Now, tell me truly, which 
way did he go ?” 

Dick had expected this answer, and had wondered 
whether he should really do his comrade a service by 
sending the officers on a wrong track. 

It coul I scarcely make Tom's position worse than it 
was, but then, should the officers discover they had been 
trifled with, most unquestionably they would tako him 
into custody tho next time they encountered him. 

But Dick was uot likely to hesitate long between con- 
sidering bis own safety and tho safety of a companion, 
so without the least hesitation whatever he ausWered the 
officer’s question hy saying : 

“ Yes, I seed him sure euouglu aud a 5no rate he was 
going at for sartain.” 

“ But which way did he go — straight on ?” cried the 
officer, impatiently. 

“No— no,” said Dick, “ho didn’t go v raight on, least- 
ways, he did too, but not straight along tho road." 

“You mean he took to the fields ?” 

“ Yes, that’s what I mean,” said Dick, with a grin s;ul 
while he spoke he raised his arm and pointed across tha 
meadows. “ He jumped his horse clear over that hociga." 
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he said. “ I never saw such a leap in my life, and theu 
down went the Captain, and that’s all about it.” 

“ Down went the Captain ?” said the officer. “ Whit do 
you moan by that ?” 

Dick grinned again so as to show all his teeth, then 
pointed to his horse. 

The offie-er uttered an imputlbnt exclamation, then, 
turning round- l»e addressed himself to his companions, 
and said : 

“No doubt this fellow hero speak3 the truth ; he would 
be sure to hare the highway at the first opportunity ; ho 
would suspect that another party was a little in ad- 
vance.” 

“He has. ten to onw, got under cover of that Wood.” 
said another officer, who hal been standing up in his 
6tirrups and looking around at the face of She country as 
well as the darkness would permit. 

“No doubt. Ride on a little way ; before going far we 
must come to a gate which we can pass through, and that 
would be much bettor than risking a leap.” 

The officers were unanimous on this point, and set 
their li.wses in motion. 

Dick bawled after them. 

“ Here — here,” he said — “ stop a minute.” 

They stopped of course. 

“ I’ve done what you wanted,” he said, “ and one good 
turn — I’ve heard say — always deserves another, so per- 
aaps some of you will help me to get Captain up, for I 
can’t do it myself.” 

The officer uttered an oath, which was the only reply 
he condescended to make to Diek's request. 

Like his followers, he was quite indignant at the idea 
of such a thing. 

Dick smiled quietly to himself, and soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing the officers push open a gato and pass 
through it into the mea lows, 

“ I hope it will do Tom a good turn,” he said — “ I do 
with all ray heart ! I hope too that he has left the high- 
road and taken to the fields, otherwise ho will stand a 
good chance of falling foul with Jack Marshall aud his 
troop.” 

Indeed, Diode was more uneasy on this point than ho 
cared to confess even to himself. 

He did not for a moment believe that Tom would be 
likely to continue galloping along the high-road, and 
there was a strong probability that upon coming to the 
spot whore Dick had met with J ack Marshall he would 
turn either to the right or the left. 

When a choice is to be ma lo between a right road and 
a wrong, the latter is almost sure to be chosen, ervl it 
was this that made Dick uneasy. 

“I can't help him any further,” ho said, as he applied 
the whip vigorously to his horse ; “ he must do as I am 
doing — shift for himself in the best way he can.” 

At length, after bestowmg many lashes, the unwilling 
beast struggled to his feet. 

Dick harnessed him as rapidly as ho could, then, re- 
mounting to his seat, continued his interrupted journey. 

“ If things are to go on at this rate,” he muttered, “ it 
will be daybreak before I reach Drury Lane. At the 
best I shall have a good deal of trouble in leaving London 
before the day has fairly begun." 

This seemed very probable, for the night was growing 
much advanced, aud even if bo was so lucky as to meet 
with no other interruption, a long time must necessarily 
elapse before he could reach Drury Lane. 

it length Dick managed to whip his horse into a 
shambling, cantering kind of gallop, which, although it 
threatened every moment to break s<£no portion of the 
harness, and made the cart jolt most fearfully, yvt got 
over the ground in something like tolerable stylo. " 

It was a speed, however, that could not be raainiabtCcL 

Gradually the animal’s pace became slower and slower, 
until the highwayman was seriouslv afraid that bn would 
come to a dead stojx 

It was iust a t this crisis that he perceived before n I m 
In the distance a faint, twinkling light, and as soon as b* 
perceived it he began to wonder whereabouts he w&l 

“ That surely must be the Boar's Head Inn. Yes,” ho 
continued, as he glanced quickly around him, “ that’s 
evidently it. Well, I trust no one will bo staying tlyme, 
in which case I will run the risk ot making a halt my- 
•eJf.'’ 

With this determination J.o rujhed on, l uf 'he horse 


was fearfully exhausted, and be tr^pibled at every slop, 
and could scarcely put one foot before another.' 

About ten minutes later the front of the roadside inn 
was reached. 

Tho light he had seen came from a candle fixed in one 
of the windows, and this was the only sign of inhabita- 
bility that the house displayed. 

The stoppage of the clumsy vohicle, however, attracted 
tho attention of those within, for tho landlord came 
bustling out and immediately began bawling for the ostler 
at tho very top of his voice. 

CHAPTER CMIX. 

DICK TURPIN FINDS 1U3ISKLF BESET I'Y DIFFICULTIES A 
THE WHITE HORSE. 

These cries at length had tho effect of causing a dwarfed, 
ill-sliapen man to make his appearance. 

He came hobbling forward, and grumbling in no 
measured terms at having been disturbed, especially by a 
man of Dick Turpin’s appearance. 

The landlord contented himself with turning back into 
tho inn, for ho knew thart. as a rule, drivers of covered 
carts were not %’e.y profitable customers, and it certainly 
was a waste of time to bestow any extra civility upon 
them. 

Dick dismounted with great agility, ami, going closo up 
to tho ostler, he said : 

“ Just do as I want you, and say nothing, and it wi’l be 
a good job for you.” 

The only reply Dick received was a stare of wonder- 
ment, 

“ Fetch me first,” ho said, “ a quarter of a peck of oats 
in a bucket, and half a gallon of new ale — be quick." 

The ostler hurried off to obey this command. 

It may have been that he guessed something good for 
himself was about to result. 

At length, appearing with tho articles ordered, Dick 
took the bucket containing tho corn from him, and then, 
very much to the ostler’s amazement, emptied the whole 
of tho ale into it, and stirred the oats well up with his 
.hand. 

The corn was then put before tlra horse, who at once 
made a vigorous attack upon it. 

“ Well,” ejaculated the ostler, “ that’s a rum trick for 
you to be up to, any way.” 

“ Very likely,” said Diclc ; “ but you need say nothing 
about it, need you ?” 

“ Oh no, I can keep my mouth shut as well as anybody 
else.” 

“ I thought so. Then just go into the houso and fetch 
another half gallon of ale.” 

“ Another half gallon ?” 

“ Yes, I’ve said it ; there’s the money to pay for what 
I’ve had." 

Dick placed half a guinea in the man’s palm. 

He soon returned, and Dick took one draught from the 
foaming tankard, then, giving it back to the ostler, hs 
said : 

“You can drink tho rest and keep the change for your- 
self.” 

The ostler nodded, and winked, and grinned, aud wont 
through several strange antics, by a’l of which he in- 
tended to imply that he should maintain an iaviolablo 
secrecy. 

Tho horse devoured the oats eagerly, yet sc:no time 
elapsed before lie had finished feis meal. 

A draught of water was next given him, and Dick pre- 
pared to resume his journey. 

The effects produced by this stimulating food wore 
really wc»*derful. 

Tho hmso no longer seemed liko tho same animal. 

No sooner did Dick apply tho whip to him for the 
first time than he started off at a rate that must have 
astonished himself. 

The rest of the journey was accomplished without 
the oceurieoco of anj other incident worthy of record. 

Toward* tho last the horse got terribly knocked up, 
but then Dick knew ho could be well attended to at the 
White Horse. 

More from mere oravado than aught else, Dick mads 
his way to Drury Lane bj driving up Long Acre, ted 
q ing down Bow Street. 
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This course took him directly past the principal police 
station in the metropolis. 

At that lato hour, however, the place looked dismal 
and quiet enough. 

A miserable oil lamp waB flickering over the door, 
and in front an officer was pacing up and down. 

Upon Diok he did not bestow a second glance, and 
the highwayman, taking the nest turning to the left, 
drove straight up to old Matthew’s door, where he 
paused. 

Descending from his Beat in as clumsy a manner as 
he possibly oould, and endeavouring to keep up the 
character he had assumed in the minutest details, he 
pushed open the door and entered the inn. 

The house was almost empty, though from one room 
came sounds as though some dispute or other wero 
going on. 

Taking no notice of this, Dick walked Btraigiit up to 
the bar. 

At first bo saw no one, but after knocking sharply on 
the counter the little Jewish boy that old Matthew had 
taken under his protection made his appearance. 

From the description given by his three comradeB, 
Dick was able to recognise this boy easily enough. 

His voxation at seeing him was great, and he was 
sorry that Matthew, generally so acute, should in this 
instance permit himself to be so grossly imposed upon. 

Before he left, Dick determined that the landlord 
should be no longer in ignoranco of the traitor he had 
got under his roof. 

For the moment Dick forgot that this boy was both 
deaf and dumb, bo he called out for brandy-and-water. 

The sign which the boy made was so expressive that 
even had ho known nothing about it previously it would 
have sufficed to let Dick know that ho was deficient of 
the faculties of hearing and speaking. 

Ab is often the case, what this boy laoked in one sense 
be made up for iu another. 

Ha was uncommonly acute, and could tell pretty 
accurately by the mere movemont of the lips what wa3 
Eaid to him, especially when any kind of liquor was 
called for. 

Therefore, as soon as Dick spoke he placed bis band 
upon a small barrel on whioh the word “ Brandy” was 
painted. 

Diok nodded, and the boy immediately proceeded to 
serve him. 

The brandy-and-water was put down on the counter 
and paid for. 

Diok thought the boy looked keenly at him, but he 
took no notice of that, for by this time he had grown 
to feel quite confident in his disguise. 

He sipped at his brandy-and-water, and the boy re- 
tired to the inner room. 

Dick now found himself in a position of unexpected 
difficulty. 

In his calculations he had altogether omitted the pre- 
sent contingency. 

How to gain access to old Matthew was a mystery. 

Had the girl been there as usual the matter would 
have been easy enough, but with this traitorous boy the 
case was altogether different. 

Reflectively, then, Dick continued to sip at his brandy- 
and-water, and while he was so engaged be heard the 
door in front of the inn pushed open and slammed 
shut. 

He turned round at once and saw a man approach 
whose appearance Heemed strangely familiar to him, 
yet, though ho tried his best, Diok could not remember 
when and where he had seen him before. 

This man, with a peculiar gait, lounged up to the bar, 
and, placing his arniB upon the counter, looked oloBely 
in Dick’s face. r , 

Turpin stood the scrutiny bravely, and\io felt pretty 
certain that this man had not penetrated his disguise. 

Dick, however, had recognised him. 

When his countenance was revealed by the light in 
the bar he knew it at once, and remembered where he 
bad seen it before. 

He was the man who on a former ocoasion crept into 
the inn and concealed himself in the cupboard uuder- 
neath the counter. 

The full particulars of the manner in which this Bpy 
had been Bcalded by old Matthew had of course been re- 


lated to Diok, and the man had also been pointed out 
to him. 

Apparently he was no longer a member of the police 
force, for be was dressed in shabby, ragged garments. 

The fact was, be Lad been dismissed some time before 
for a gross breach of duty, and since that time had led 
a precarious life in the streets, 

fne boy again came forward, for he had witnessed 
this new arrival. 

He recognised the man also, and Dick fancied that a 
significant glance of recognition was exchanged between 
them. 

The man did not speak, bat put down some coppers 
on the counter. 

The boy knew what he wanted, for he produced a 
small glass of neat gin. 

“ Going far to-night, governor P” he said, addressing 
Dick. 

“ l'es,” was the reply, “ I have a considerable journey 
to make.” 

The man drank his gin very slowly, bnt continued all 
the while to gaze iuto Dick’s countenance in a manner 
that made the highwayman begin to grow nneasy. 

Difficulties wero increasing around him, nor could lie 
for his life see a clear way out of them. 

His glass being by this time finished, he pushed it 
forward for replenishment, and exactly at this moment 
a footstep was heard upon the stairs, the foot of which 
was close to the bar window. 

The footstep was a heavy one, and this man no sooner 
heard it than he tilted up liis glass and made a pre- 
cipitate retreat. 

Directly afterwards a door waB opened, and old 
Matthew made his appearance. 

“ What’s the meaning of that confounded row ?” he 
said — “ who is it quarrelling there?” 

Ho turned up the passage towards the door of the 
room from which the angry sounds proceeded, 

Dick left the bar counter, and, stepping quickly after 
the landlord, touched him on the arm and whispered in 
his ear : 

“It is I, Matthew — Dick. Don’t bo frightened, or 
speak, or recognise me — that deaf and dumb boy is a 
tra.tor and will betray me.” 

Old Matthew tried to answer, but could not. 

He staggered back several paces, nor did he stop 
until his back, coming in contact with the wall of the 
passage, brought him to a sudden halt. 

His eyes rolled fearfully, and his mouth opened to its 
fullest extent, while over his whole countenance was 
spread an expression of utter incredulity. 

Dick then did on the spur of the moment the very 
best thing he possibly could, even had be determined 
to do so after spending several hours in reflection upon it. 

He turned abruptly round, and retraced his steps to 
the bar counter, where, taking up his glass, he 
began again to sip bis brandy-and-water. 


CHAPTER CMX. 

DICK TUKPIN MAKES HIMSELF KNOWN TO OLD 
MATTHEW, AND DIVES HIM A CAUTION. 

Thus left to himself, old Matthew recovered from his 
astonishment more rapidly than he would have done 
under any other circumstances. 

Dick now felt perfectly secure. 

He had the utmost faith in old Matthew’s resouroes. 

He had learned by experience how fertile ho was in 
expedients of every kind, and therefore did not doubt 
that he would devise the beBt means of obtaining an 
interview without drawing down any suspicion by so 
doing. 

Matthew gave a great start and then became calm, 
though a close observer could have detected ftie great 
amount of agitation under which he laboured. 

Carrying out his original intention, he entered the 
room from which the sounds of quarrel continued to 
come. 

He bestirred himself vigorously, and soon quelled the 
disturbance. 

Having done so, be returned to the bar. 

He took no notice whatever of Dick, but, haviog 
passed through the door, olosed it behind him. 

From a shelf he took down a book and carried it into 
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the little parlour beyond where tho deaf and dumb boy 
wad sitting. 

By signs he instructed him to copy out some accounts 
of money owing, as entered in the book, and having thus 
secured an employment for the young Judas, he returned 
to tho bar. 

“Speak to me in a whisper,” he said, leaning forward 
over tho counter. “ Lb careful not to raise your voice.” 

“ All right, Matthew ; but don’t look so scared.” 

“Scared ?” 

“ Yes. One would think, to look a* you thst 'mu bad 
just seen a ghost.” 

“ Worse and worse !” 

“ How worse ?” 

“ I have seen you !” 

Dick laughed lightly. 

“Never mind me,” he said, • I can look after tnysc.if. 
1 don’t wish to bring you into any trouble either, so, as 
soen as 1 havo carried out my intentions, I will de- 
part.” 

“But, oh! captain,” said Matthew, “what could have 
induced you to be so thoughtless — so insane as to venture 
here to-night ?” 

“Pshaw! It’s nothing! Am I not well disguised ?” 

“ You are, indeed !” 

“ Should you have recognised me ?” 

“ 1 think not. I never knew a change to be so com- 
plete.” 

“ Then,” said Dick, “ I may think myself tolerably safe, 

I presume ?” 

“Well — well,” cried Matthew, “since you are here, 
apeak quickly, and tell me all you can.” 

“ I intend to do so.” 

“I don’t ask you to come in,” said tho landlord, 
“simply because I think you will be safer standing where 
you are. You need not feel afraid that the police officers 
will recognise you, and we can carry on a conversation 
undisturbed.” 

“ I quite approve of the notion,” said Dick. “ In tho 
first place, then, I have bad news to communicate. Our 
pleasant life at Ealing has come to an end.” 

“ I knew that,” said Matthew, eharply. 

“You knew it — how ?” 

“ Why, simply because Ellen, Tom Davis, and his wife 
were brought prisoners to Bow Street late last night, or 
rather early this morning.” 

“Yes, yea — of course What has been done with 
them ?” 

“They were carried before the magistrate, of course.” 

“Well — well, and the result?” 

“ What result could you expect? The whole case was 
made perfectly clear and straightforward. The magistrate 
said he had never known such an outrageous case in his 
life.” 

“Were you present at the trial, then ?” 

“ Of course I was ; though it was not exactly a trial, 
but an examination.” 

“Well — well, it’s much the same thing. You know 
what I mean.” 

“ I do, and, as you might expect, the magistrate has 
committed them all three to take their trial next week at 
ihe assizes.” 

“ Will .heir case come on so soon ?” 

“ It will, indeed. Not that I expect it will be on the 
first day ; but perhaps towards the end of the session. 
At tho most they will be brought to trial in eight or nino 
days.” 

“ Something must be done for them," said Dick, “ that’*;' 
quite clear.” 

“ What can yon do ?” asked Matthew. 

“ That I don’t know, my friend ; but J shall think it 
over, and, rely upon it, wo 3hall rnako an effort.” 

“But, good Heavens!” said Matthew, “if you wore bo 
fortunate as to make your escape from the Three Spaders 
in the way you did, why did vou tempt your fate by re- 
turning here to-night?" 

“Simply lie cause it was a necessity, x have corae, 
Matthew, on purpose to ask you to grant me a favour.’ ’ 

“ Name it, and you shall have it.” 

“Well, then,” said Di<-k, “ it will be necessary for »»«. 
to enter into some kind of explanation ” 

“ Gc on ; you are perfectly secure. The only thing is, 
yon are in an unoomfortable position to carry on a con- 
versation. I should like you in the parlour y easier, and 


to pass a comfortable hour ; but that is out of the ques- 
tion.” 

“So I suppose. Well, this will do for me, so listen.” 

Dick then, as rapidly as he possibly could, gave old 
Matthew a brief outline of all the strange adventures 
that had befallen him in Newgate. 

To every syllable Matthew listened with the utmost in- 
ten tnoss. 

He concluded by saying : 

“ Well, now, you see, Matthew, I feel, and I think you 
will feel with me, that the Governor of Newgate, having 
so far befriended me, deserves some kind of reward for it, 
and that’s why I mentioned about the money buried be- 
neath the tree.” 

“ And you have no money ?” 

“ No, Matthew — not a fraction, and for that reason I 
asked him not to attempt to visit the place until a week 
had expired.” 

“I see. And you want me to let you have such a sum 
of money as you require ?” 

“ That’s it, Matthew. I am sorry to trouble you, but 
it will be all right in the end. You see, but for this un- 
fortunate attack being made so suddenly upon the inn, I 
should have been able to carry out my intention with the 
greatest of ease.” 

“ Of course you would ! But what a pity, captain, for 
you to run the risk of your life upon such a trifling 
matter as that !” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. 

“ How could I help it ?” he said. “ Would you have 
me break my word ?” 

“ You might have sent a messenger.” 

“Where do you tLink I could obtain one? ‘No — no, 
my friend, I consider that I have managed things very 
well indeed. I am quite contented with all that I have 
done so far.” 

“Well, perhaps you ought to be,” said Matthew, re- 
flectively, “ for with eo sharp a look-out as to my certain 
knowledge is kept for you, it seems marvellous that you 
should have reached here unseen.” 

“ Stop a minute,” said Dick, “ and I will tell you some- 
thing that will give you still more confidence in my dis- 
guise. It is a capital joke, too.” 

Matthew prepared to listen, and Dick accordingly 
favoured lrim with an account of his adventures on tho 
road. 

Old Matthew listened to the recital with the most un- 
comfortable feelings. 

But Dick tried to make as light of all the incidents as 
he possibly could. 

“But it’s running too great a risk,” he said — “it’s 
carrying matters too far. For your own sake and for 
others you ought to be more careful.” 

“ But what better result could I hope for or obtaiu ?” 
said Dick. “Careful or not, hero I am, you sec, in 
safety.” 

“ Yes, so you are — I can’t deny that : but still, don’t 
be too bold— don’t boast of what you have done. The 
sooner you start from here, the better ; so I will fetch 
you the money you want at once.” 

“ Don’t be in too much Lurry, Matthew. I have one 
or two important things to talk over before I can take my 
departure.” 

“Well — well, but bo quick.” 

“ I will. In the first place, you must contrive by somo 
means or other to get rid of that rascally boy of 
yours.” 

Yes,” said Matthe.w, with a sudden start, and glanc- 
ing towards the inner room. “ You said something about 
his betraying you.” 

“Yes, and he will do it. When Tom, Claude, and Jack 
were here last, if you remember, you sent him for their 
horses. He put the officers upon lae scent, and, Lad not 
my three con oxides started off themselves, their capture 
must have been oerta : u, and it would have happened, too, 
at your very door.” 

“Is this really true?” exclaimed Matthew, scarcely 
able to believe what he heard. 

“ Perfectly true, - ' said Dick ; “ and therefore _ I say 
don’t hesitate any longer about getting rid of him. If 
you keep him, he will some day or other bring ibout vour 
destruction." 

“He shall go, captain — jo jinA g\. at, o*co. *.wul 
have no traitors beneath my roof ! I conless there are 
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ejrt) y things which I have discovered which I have not 
liked, yet 1 have looked upon all his delinquencies with a 
lenient eye, for, Dick, I knew his father. lie was one of 
my best friends, and a truer, better man never breathed.” 

11 Then it’s a pity lie is so unworthy a son.” 

“ He is dead now, Dick, and his mother too. fc-ha was 
a Jewess, and it is from her no doubt, that he inherits 
bis treacherous disposition." 

There was a tone of deep regret perceptible in eld 
Matthew’s voico as be thus spoke, and it was quite 
certain that it would cost him a pang thus to get rid of 
the son of his old friend. 


CHAPTER CMXL 

AFFAIRS AT Til 35 W1UTE IIORSE IXX ASSUME A ClifTICAI, 
ASPECT. 

“ Bay r.o more upon the point, Dick,” were the landlord’s 
nest words. “ You have nothing more to fear of him ; I 
will take effectual means to get rid of him." 

“ And now, then, before you go, tell me in a few words 
about Maud. And the rest — where arc they ?” 

Dick complied, and then added : 

“Tom King was in great peril 1 know; how lie has 
fared, of course I can tell no better than yoursc-lf ; and as 
for Sixteen-String Jaific and Claude Duval, I havo not 
seen them since wo parted.” 

‘Well, well, and I suppose you hope to meet all together 
eome time before Tom Davis is brought to trial ?” 

“ Yes, I hope so.” 

“ But, then, if you do, in what way are you to help 
him ?" 

“ I am not prepared to say, Matthew ; but between now 
and then you can think it over as well as myself, and no 
doubt something will suggest itself.” 

“ 1 wili try,” said Matthew, “ for after all that he has 
done, it would be a world of pities for Tom Davis to be 
sentenced to transportation for life, and you may depend 
that is the lightest penalty they will inlliet upon 
him." 

“ It must not be — it shall not be!” said Dick, vehe- 
mently, and bringing his hand down with great force upon 
the counter. 

“Hush — hush!” said Matthew. “Be careful; you 
forget your caution.” 

“I did for the moment; but Tom Davis must be 
saved or rescued, no matter at what sacrifice. If you 
have means of communicating with him, don’t fail to'let 
him know what 1 have said.” 

“ I shall lie able to communicate with him, no doubt ; 
but now, Dick, whether you have anything more to say or 
not, let me entreat you to depart. I will go upstairs "and 
fetch the money you require ; I will not be a moment 
longer than I can help." 

Dick assented, aud the landlord at once hastened 
upstairs. 

No sooner had old Matthew departed than the treacher- 
ous boy issued from the inner room. 

He glanced stealthily and quickly around him for a 
second, tlieu, with an assumption of boldness, walked 
towards the door, opened it, and passed into the 
passage. 

Under tho circumstances, Dick woudered how far he 
should be justified iu interfering with tho movements of 
this lad. 

It might be that his deafness was only simulated, and 
if so, he could easily have overheard sufficient of the con- 
versation to let him know that it was only a seaming 
carter who stood at the bar. 

In this case he would, beyond a dount, communicate 
with those outside. 

Should he run the risk of allowing him to pass by ? 

That was the question uppermost in Dick’s min'd, and 
he had very littlo time to make up his mind concerning 

The boy inarched on, pretending to k„K: verp indif- 
ferent indeed, but only partially succeeding. 

He had to pass quite close to where Dick was s taming, 
and just as he reached tills spot the highwayman suddenly 
stepped out his foot. 

The boy did not see it, or, at any rate, n „,itil tco 
(ate. for he was Hipped up as cleverly as it wa-* possible 
for anyone to be. 


He fell with a tremendous crash on tils face In the psa- 
sage, and lay for a moment as though half stunned. 

Then, springing rapidly to his feet, he plunged one 
hand into the* breast of bis coat, as though ho had a wea- 
pon concealed there. 

His whole faco then looked like a demon’s. 

His eyes flashed, and his teeth were closely clcnchel 
together. 

Blood war. streaming from his face, bnt Dick pitied him 
not in tho least — indeed, lie was glad to think the oppor- 
tunity had been afforded him of giving tho rascal a taste 
of what ho deserved. 

If his first intentiou had been to draw any concealed 
wus pon, a second thought made him change his mind. 

Slumping and scowling with rage, ho continued his 
course along the passage. 

Just then, however, old Matthew could be heard de- 
scending the staircase, and immediately afterwards the 
door at tho foot of the stairs was flung open. 

The boy saw him, and stopped irresolutely. 

Dick said, in a suppressed voice: 

“Look, Matthew, there he goes! I stopped him a little, 
but he wants to give the alarm i” 

Old Matthew deposited a heavy bag of money on the 
counter with a dab, aud then, with a rapidity of movo- 
meut that no one could have expected from a man of hia 
years and bulk, he darted along the passage, and seised 
Ihe boy by the back of the neck. 

“You rascal !” lie said — “you infernal scamp ! But I 
will pay you out for this! Oh, confound it," he added, 
“ I forgot ha can’t hear a word I say !” 

“Secure him somewhere,” said Dick. 

“Never fear,” answered old Matthew. “Look to 
yourself — leave him to me. There's the money.” 

“ All light, I have it." 

“ Then now depart.” 

“ No, no — nut so hurriedly ! Place that boy securely 
some.where, and then come to me." 

Reluctantly Matthew consented. 

The boy kicked, and plunged, and struggled, but all 
was in vain. 

In Matthew's hands lie was powerless to do anything 
at all iu the shape of resistance that was worthy of the 
name. 

As soon as he had dragged him into tho inner room, 
old Matthew Hung the boy into the largo casy-chair bo- 
ride the tire. 

At the same moment, with great dexterity, be whipped 
off liis Huge apron, and twisted it up like a repo. 

This he passed under the boy’s cliin, and round the 
back of the chair, where he tied it so tightly that the boy 
was obliged to cease struggling at once, otherwise be 
would have been in imminent danger of strangula- 
tion. 

To fasten his hands was now an easy task, and os be 
was dumb the necessity for gagging him was dono away 
with. 

v He is all right now,” Matthew said, as he came out 
of the parlour and quietly shut the door behind him. “ 1 
could never have believed that he was such a littlo vil- 
lain.” 

“ lie is a dangcrons creature indeed.” said Dick, “and 
I should advise you to bo very careful bow you deal with 
him. 3 Lis disposition is malicious — nay, even fiendish, 
and lie would not care to what length ho went iu order 
to obtain his revenge.” 

“ I don’t fear him,” said Matthew, “ and just at the 
present moment you will admit that we have something 
more important to talk about.” 

“ Wc havo.” 

“ Well, then, captain, as yon have got the money safe, 
lit mo once more entreat you to depart. Don’t think 1 
am anxious to get rid of you. 1 am only concerned for 
your safety.” 

“ I know that, old friend. Don’t think I misunderstand 
your notions.” 

“Consider for a moment,” continued the landlord, 
“ how awkward a fix you would be in should yon un- 
fortunately be recognised. You bavo no Black Bes3 now 
to carry you clear of y our pursuers, only that miserable 
horse at the door.” 

v Havo you seen it?” 

j “Yes. I peeped at- it through cue of the wuidcwe cp 
, jUdra.” 
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«• It la A miserable wretch ; but then I think I am toler- 
ably safe.” 

“ Well, w ill you go ?" 

“I will, Matthew, and many thanks to you fc» the 
favour you have done me to-night.” 

“ Pooh — pooh ! Don’t mention it ” 

“I shall not forget it, rost assured of that. And 
now I must ask you to lay me under one more obliga- 
tion.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“Just go to the door, and have a lookup and down the 
street. Tell mo whether you see anyone hanging about 
who looks suspicious — in a word, see whether the ‘XUist 
is clear.” 

“ 1 will, Dick. That is well thought of.” 

The landlord Lustily made his way to the front of the 
inn. 

He was absent about five minutes ; then Le returned 
with a very serious look upon his face. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked Dick, eagerly. 

“ Why, the coast is not clear.” 

“ Indeed ! Who’s about ?” 

“ Why, a man who owes me a bitter grudge. He has 
sworn over and over again to have his revenge. You 
remember, I daresay, that an officer concealed himself in 
this cupboard here, and I scalded him well with a kcitle- 
ful of boiliDg water ?” 

“Yes, I remember. He was at the bar, drinking, a 
moment before you came downstairs.” 

“ To-night ?” 

“ Yes — most certainly to-night — a little while ago.” 

Old Matthew gave a long, low whistle. 

“ That’s awkward,” he said — “ very awkward 1” 

“ And what’s more,” continued Dick, “it’s very odd to 
me if a secret sign or glance of intelligence did not pass 
between him and that nice little boy of yours.” 

Old Matthc w gave a low groan. 

“ If that’s it, captain, depend upon it it’s all's over ! 
You’re nabbed— nabbed as sure as you are a living mau !” 

“How so, Matthew?” said Turpin, feeling fearfully 
uneasy. “ What do you mean ?” 

“ Why, I must tell you that this man was sometime aero 
dismissed from the police force ; but ever since then ho 
has acted as a spy for the rest. His old companions give 
him a triflo now and then, and . he sniffs out information 
for them.” 

“ A regular spy, in fact ?” 

“ Yes, nothing less, and in consequence of that little 
trick I served him, he cherishes the most violent hatred 
against me. I have been told ho has frequently declared 
he will never rest until he has brought about my ruin, 
and for that reason he is always hanging about iu the 
street.” 

“ You make me very uncomfortable, Matthew,” said 
Dick Turpin. “ I hope things are not quite so bad as 
you make out. ne looked keenly at me as I stood besido 
Lim at the counter; but I feel pretty sure there was no 
recognition on his part.” 

“ Well, there may not be,” said old Matthew, seeming 
rather relieved upon receiving this assurance. 

“But,” continued Dick, “21 I had not stopped that boy 
as 1 did, you may depend he would not have been in 
ignorance of my identity by this time-” 


CHAPTEE CMXII. 

DICK TURPIN IIAS HIS REVENGE KPON THE SIW. 

Old Matthew rubbed his head most vigorously, as was 
his habit when anything occurred of a troublesome 
nature. 

“ I wish I knew how to solve the point,” he ejaculated, 
after a brief pause, “but how on earth to discffr&y 
whether any police officers are lurking outride I know 
not.” 

“Is it not possible,” said Dick, that you magnify the 
danger ?” f 

“In what maimer ?’’ 

“May it not be that this man is only skulking about 
outside in his usual fashion ?” 

“ There is a possibility of it.” 

“You have not seen anything else suspicions, have 
jna ?" 

4 f?o, nothing more, I saw no trace of officers, and yet, 
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whenever I sea him I think they are never far dis- 
tant.” 

a And what was he doing ?” asked Dick. 

* Why, when I first went to the door, I saw nothing, 
DQt I stood perfectly still looking about me, then I fan- 
cied I heard a slight movement in the ca:t, and so drew 
back into the shadow of the doorway as well as I could.” 
“ A noise in the cart ?” 

“ Yes, and immediately afterward^ that fellow lowered 
himself out of it.” 

“ That’s very strange,” said Dick. 

“ So I think,” returned Matthew. “ He must have had 
somo suspicions, or why should he havo adopted such a 
proceeding as that ?” 

• “ Curse him !” said Dick, clenching his fist3. “ I wish 
1 could lay hold of him somehow ; I’d put an end to his 
speaking for some time to come. But for him, no doubt 
I could have driven off quietly, without anyone being the 
wiser.” 

“Very likely indeed,'” said Matthew ; “but I am afraid 
there’s little chance of it now, though I don’t wish to say 
anything to discourage you.” 

Dick drew a long breath. 

“ How had I better act, Matthew ?” ho said, at 
length. 

The landlord shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I wish I could advise you,” he said ; “ but this is a 
matter that baffles me altogether. You see, he may havo 
told the officers that he suspected you were only an 
assumed carter, and if so, they would arrest you on bare 
suspicion.” 

“And I suppose,” continued Dick, “they would take 
care not to show themselves until I emerged into tha 
street.” 

“ Decidedly not ; and, for aught I know, a dozen of 
them may he hidden somewhere.” 

“It bothers me,” said Dick — “it bothers me en- 
tirely.” 

Old Matthew began to think. 

“ Look here,” he said, at length, “ this is the best thing 
I can think of." 

“ Out with it, then.” 

“ I will put on my hat and go outside, take hold of the 
horse’s head, and lead him round the corner, into Clare 
Market." 

“ And what good would that do ?” said Dick, in some 
amazement. 

“ Why, this much : I should have my eyes about me, 
and if any police officers were concealed I should at once 
become aware of it, for, don’t you see, they would either 
attempt to prevent me from moving the cart, or else I 
should see them quit their place of concealment and 
follow it.” 

“ So you would, Matthew — so you would ; that didn’t 
occur to me. But what shall I do in the meanwhile ?” 

“ I will tell you ; there will be no difficulty about 
it.” 

“Iam glad to hear it.” 

“ As soon as I go to the front of the house, listen. If 
you hear no contention or disturbance — if, in fact, you do 
not hear me raise my voice — conclude all is well, aud just 
hasten down the passage, and through that door. You 
will then be in that little yard that is well known to you. 
Open the other door, and you will find yourself in White 
Horse Yard. Make your way along it into Clare Market, 
and look about for me. If you see mo, and all is well, 1 
shall be patting the neck of the horse, and stroking it; 
but if I am not doing so do not show you self, but clear 
off in the best way you are able.” 

Dick Turpin was highly delighted with this plan, and 
congratulated old Matthew upon his ingenuity. 

“I can’t stop to listen to anything of that sort,” ho 
said, as he took his broad-bnmmed hat down from a peg. 

“ I will be off, and be sure you listen whether there is a 
noise outside.” 

The next moment old Matthew passed through the 
front door, and Dick listened eagerly. 

But the sileuco was no' broken by old Matthew’s voice, 
and almost immediately he heard the wheels begin to 
revolve. 

“ All right,” he muttered. “ What a capital old chap 
Matthew is, to bo sure ! That’s one l ing more that I 
owe him.” 

While he was speaking he secured the bag of gold about 
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his person, then, following the instructions be had re- 
ceived, he entered the yard and hastened towards Glare 
Market as quickly as his legs would carry him. 

lie felt rather nervous when he first stepped out inte 
White Horse Yard, but that feeling immediately vanished 
when ho found no notice was taken of his appear- 
ance. 

From this it was only ,air to assume that no officers 
were concealed in that quarter, for if so they would un- 
questionably - e pounced upon him. 

Feeling much more easy in his mind, he continued oa his 
way, and having reached a dark, obscure corner, paused 
to look about him. 

A moment or two elapsed before he could catch sight 
of old ilatthew. But at length he perceived him, and to 
his great joy he saw he was patting the horse upon the 
neck. 

“All right,” ejaculated Dick, with a sigh of great re- 
lief — “ all’s going well — I have nothing to fear.’ 

With these words on his lips he hastened to the spot 
where the horse was standing. 

“Look out for the spy,” said Matthew, as soon as Dick 
was close to the vehicle ; “ there’s no one besides him 
about ; he has followed me so far at a distance, and I 
should not be surprised at his following you.” 

¥ Shouldn’t you ?” said Dick. “ Thou I should. Where 
is he — can you see him?” 

Yes, there he is, on the other side of the way, stand- 
ing near that shop ; he is pretending to look at the things 
in the window.” 

Old Matthew pointed, and Dick immediately perceived 
the spy standing at no great distance. 

“ Ho won’t follow me, I’ll warrant !” he exclaimed. 
“Just bring the horse quietly alter mo, and see how 1 
will dispose of him." 

“ Captain — captain,” said Matthew, “ don’t be rash — 
pray don’t be rash ! Go quietly away, and leave him to 
me.” 

But Dick was quite deaf to these words. 

He strode rapidly along the street, then orossed directly 
over to the shop at the window of which the spy was 
standing. 

Late as was the hour, the shops in the neighbourhood 
were for the most part unclosed, though apparently little 
business was being done in any of them. 

The spy was evidently taken by surprise by these 
movements on the part of Dick Turpin. 

He was conscious of the highwayman’s approach, yet 
knew not exactly whether to stand still or to fly. 

He hesitated until it was too late to make a retreat. 

Dick clapped his hand upon his shoulder. 

The man taced round at once. 

“Don't be so fond ot prying into my business,” said 
Dick, in a menacing voice, “ or it will be the worse for 
you, and, just to prove that this is no idle threat, i will 
give you a tasle of what you may expect.” 

It so happened that the shop before which this man 
was standing was one belonging to a general dealer in 
provisions. 

Mot only in the shop and in the window were his 
articles exposed for sale, but out upon the pavement as 
well. 

Among other things, cheese was piled up. and there was 
also an enormous box filled to the brim with eggs, be»iJe 
which one of the shopmen was standing ooserving the 
movements of Dick and the spy with great attention. 

Mo sooner were the last words out of Dick Turpin’s 
mouth than, quick as thought, he seized the spy by the 
nape of his neck and the sefit of his breeches. 

With an exertion of his utmost strength, Dick lifted 
nim fairly from the ground, and flung him with full force 
into the box of eggs. 

There was a loud cry, an oath, afid a fearful crash. 

Then the body of the spy almost completely disappeared, 
for the eggs gave way immediately beneath his weight. 

Dick did not stop to see any more — ho kne 131 the soouer 
be beat a ret-eat the better. 

By this time Matthew had brought the horse close to 
the shop, and Dick, with extraordinary speed, ascended 
to his seat and act the horse in motion. 

The shopman, who had witnessed the whole transac- 
tion, ran forward with the intention of stopping th? cart, 
but old Matthew placed himself full before him. 

u Ten pounds,” he said— “ ten pounds, Tom, if yoa 


keep quiet ! You Know mo. Just make it as hot for the 
fellow as yo i can — I ovk him a grudge,” 

The man thus addressed looked rather amazed for a 
moment, but he knew old Matthew perfectly well, and 
test certain ho would be as good as his word 
Accordingly; he turned round, and, addressing the poor 
wretch who was struggling vainly in the bux to release 
himself, said : 

“ You rascal ! What do you mean by this ? You shall 
suffer for it ! . Here — here ! police— police !” 

A crowd immediately assembled, though where the 
people came from so suddenly seemed a mystery* 

Just as the cart turned round the corner of tho street, 
Dick looked back, and then he had the satisfaction of be- 
holdmg the spy still kicking and struggling hi his efforts 
to liberate uimself from his unple^^nt o-i lion. 


CHAPTER GM-aIIL 

IN WHICH TIIE SPY ACQUAINTS T11P POLUB I OFFICEKS 

with ms suspicions. 

Old Matthew, perceiving how ready the shopman was 
to take the hint that had been given him, drew aside. 

Ho wiohed most particularly to watch the ensuing pro- 
ceedings, yet he did not desire to appear to be mixed up 
in any of them. 

A hundred voices began to ask at once what was the 
matter, but no one seemed in a position to reply. 

Rattles were sprung, watchmen canio hurrying forward, 
and lusty throats bawled out for tho police. 

“ Pull me out,” roared the man in the box — “pull me 
out, 1 say ! Won’t ono of you lend me a hand?” 

“Let him alone,” said the shopman, as several hastened 
forward in answer to the appeal — “lot him alone, can’t 
you ? He’s safe prisoner where he is, that’s one comfort.” 

The crowd drew back, and so the spy was thrown upon 
his own resources. 

liis furious struggles, however, only served to break 
more of the eggs, and tho consequence was, that instead 
of getting out of the box at all, he kept gradually sinking 
lower and lower down into it. 

At last, when the confusion had reached its height, a 
couple ot police officers came hastily round the corner. 

The people made way for them, and no sooner did thoy 
pause in front of tho shop than they immediately 
recognised tho spy. 

“ Seize him,” cried the shopman — “seize him! ne’a a 
desperate character ! Don’t let go of him on any 
account !’’ 

“ Why,” said one police officer, stopping suddenly 
short, and gazing with surprise into the countenance of 
his companion — “why, it’s Jackson !” 

“ Yes, a— n it, it i3 Jackson, sure enough f” roared the 
spy. “ Help me out, can’t you ? Don’t stand there like a 
couple ot idiots 1” 

“ Gome — come, you had better not bo abusive. What 
does it all mean ?’’ 

“ Pull me out, and I’ll tell you pretty quickly.” 

Tho officers thought fit to comply with this demand, 
and by their joint exertions the spy was released from 
his uncomfortable position. 

“Mow, then,” cried ono of tho officers, addressing the 
shopman, “ what’s this all about ? J list explain it !’’ 

“Bah!” said the spy. “Don’t be a fool, Brown— 
don’t bo a fool !” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Why, l speak plain enough! Here, come-closer — 1 
want to whisper something. There — there, what do you 
think of that ?" 

1 he spy whispered something in the ear of Brown, the 
polico officer, which caused that worthy emissary of tho 
law fairly to stagger back. 

Then a loud shout of laughter came from the crowd as 
they perceived the plight Jackson was in. 

He had truly taken a most uncomfortable bath, and as 
the eggs exposed for sale were none of the freshest, a by 
no means pleasant odour exhaled from him. 

“ What did ho say, Brown ?” gasped the other pone* 
officer. 

“Why, lie says that a few minutes ago either Dick 
Turpin "or one of his conwades was here disguised as a 
carter, and it was in consequence of his recognition that 



[dick tukpin hurls the srv INTO the egg-chest.] 

*.»» was pu ned back into the egg-chest as we found Still, that was deemed sufficiently important to 
*u- , warrant them in setting out in pursuit of the driver of 

.Nothing would content the shopman but having Jack- the cart, and arresting him, if only on the charge of 
son hauled off to the police station, and there charged committing an assault, upon Jackson. 
wl „,, d0l JES w dful damage to bis property. By the time they had arrived at this resolution, how- 

0 . Ol 7u ere valn protested that it was all non- ever, a considerable period had elapsed, 
sense , the shopman waa obstinate, and so they The cart had vanished, and no one was in a position 
accordingly went. to say which way it had gone. 

le matter was hurried over as quickly as possible, To look for it in any of the myriad streets of London 
sn , '|" en the spy was questioned more closely as to the seemed an idle ta*k. 

1D *i®i!J°B And so the officers felt, although they set about it. 

.^? n " e 8e t ton h the details, lie was met with general But let it be clearly understood that, if they had 
isheiief ; and when asked pointedly by what means known for certain that the carter really was Diok in 
.! recognised Dick Turpin he was forced to admit disguise, their measures would have been of a much 
f fL WaS ^ U1 ^ e COL hdent, but he mertdy Buspected more energetic character, and it iB quite possible that 
that she carter was the highwayman in disguise, and by tusking close inquiries and pending out in all direc- 
this suspicion he could give no other reason than tions they might have got upon his track, 
that he had Been lim in c mversation with old Matthew, This wan not done, however 
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nade little progress, for although they inquired in every 
lirection, they were unable to meet with a single person 
jtLo could recollect acoing a cart such as they des- 
cribed. 

The fact was, Dick, with a boldness to which he cer- 
tainly owed his safety, hud goue straight in the direction 
of Bow Street, which carried him past the from of old 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

Here the scene was one of tremendous commotion. 

The King had gone that night to see the play, and the 
house was consequently crowded by a higlily-fashiouable 
audience. 

The street was literally choked up with vehicle^ 

Amid the general confusion and excitement, Dick was 
unnoticed as he steadily wound his way in and out through 
the throng until he got into a dearer street. 

Then, lashing his horse, he made him put forth his in- 
most rate of speed. 

Now, if Dick had obeyed the very natural impulse to 
turu down any one of the quiet streets in the neighbour- 
hood the officers would, in all probability, have got upou 
his track, a» the passage of the vehicle ihrough any one 
of them must have been seen by some person or other 

ne made his way directly westward, but while be 
journeyed on his thoughts were busy. 

He had more causes than one for gratification. 

Maud and Black Bess lie knew to be in perfect safety, 
he had performed his errand without, accident, and bail 
in his possession a sufficient sum of money to satisfy the 
Governor ot Newgate. 

He had also made old Matthew aware of the fact that 
he had a traitor beneath his roof. 

Another consideration, however, now presente A itself 
to Dick’s mind, and while he reflected upon it ho allowed 
hig horse to proceed very slowly. 

Morning, ho saw, was yet some hours distant, and the 
piestion occurred to him whether ho should not avail 
nimself of the present opportunity and secure the bag 
of gold. 

He had fully intended to hasten back to 51 a nil ; out 
then, on bis return journey, he might meet with danger, 
and the bag of money might be lost. 

Now he was at no great distance from Ham^iead 
Heath, and by turning off to the right he could reach 
there in little more than half an bom. 

To bury the gold would be the work of a few moments 
only ; then from that point he would be able to make 
his way to SomelieM, where he had appointed to over-, 
take Maud. 

“Yes.” he said, at length, “that shall be it. My mind 
is made up. Who can tell bow long a time may elapse 
before I have so good a chance of burying this money 
as 1 have now ?” 

While he spoke the words, he turned abiujtly down a 
dark narrow lane witn which he was not very well 
acquainted, but. which, m v<-rtti<’loss, h* believed would 
take him near the point he wished to reach. 

This lane was quite deserted, aud no wonder, for its 
condition was disgraceful. 

So deep was the mire that the tired horse eould hardly 
struggle through it. 

In consequence of this the journey to Hampstead Heath 
occupied a much longer period than Dick had calculated 
upon. 

A.t length he paused upou the verge of the vast open 
spice. 

* It was now necessary to take au observation before pro- 
ceeding further. 

The heath itself appeared to rtrefeh for mites. before 
him in the darkness, ami although he turned hiss eves in 
every direction he failed to perceive the glim uteri nig of 
» single light. 

Having formed a tolerably correct idea of his position, 
Dick turned to the right, and when he paused again it 
was close to the tree he had described so particularly to 
the Governor. 

And, indeed, the appearance of this tree was .-to sin^rtlar 
that it could not fail to be recognised by anyone who took 
the trouble to loot tor it 

fkrcteb a h’-'V so potion ot the doc 1*. which 
twrarwi Wes &kv, ktes tuuv.sv wont; frivol*. s; cKKAoti tffwy 
ltghi. wnicli Dick hwted with pleasure, si vonld be cri 
great assistance to him in carrying oral Ins pioceed- 

U)tf» 


First of all, he stood for several momeuts in a listening 
attitude. 

The silence was profound, and, without any great 
stretch of imagination, he could have believed that to- 
wns thousands of muea away from any of his fellow- 
creatures 

The horse seemed quite content to stop, for, bending 
down his head, he commenced eating with great vor-.- 
ciousnesc the giass that was growing everywhere 
around. 


CHaFTER CMXfV. 

IN WHICH DICK Tt'Kl‘IN RKl'KIVKS SUMP, UtRlNTKtlESnSD 
At) VICK. 

Ftsiurs all around him so very still, Dick Tnrpto deter- 
mined not to lose any more time, but to commence dig- 
ging a hole in the ground forthwith. 

lie was but ill provided with tools for this purpose; 
yet, by using hi hands aud a knife, he managed m a 
.•diort space of time to scrape out a considerable quantity 
of earth. 

This being done, ho carefully placed the bag In the 
hole, filled it lip with dirt, and carefully pressed down 
the surface so as to restore it to its original condi- 
tion. 

Once, when he paused i.i the midst of his labours, 
lie fancied lie heard a slight sound close at baud. 

He listened immediately ; but as it was unt repeated 
he concluded his fancy had misled him. 

At last, when all was finished, he rose from his knees, 
and, as he did so, ho felt, certain that lie can, ^lit sight ol 
a dim, shadowy figure in the distance. 

A cry of vexation and auger escaped his lips. 

There could be no doubt all his proceedings had boon 
watched by some one, and that some one, whoever he 
might be, would beyond doubt take the first ojurgrt. unity, 
after Dick’s departure, to try and ascertain what, had 
been buried so carefully among the roots of the old 
t ree. 

For a wonder, Dick was at a loss what to do on the 
spur of the moment, aud this hesitation, brief as it 
wns, deprived him ot the chuuee lie had of rushing 
forward and suddenly seizing the intruder. 

Now, when he looked all around, nothing hut the broad 
expanse of heath met his view. 

“ Confound it !” he said to himself. “ What shall I 
do now? To attempt to find him would be perfectly 
idle. He could dodge me till daybreak. 1 must think a 
little while.” 

By way of assisting himself in this operation, he took 
hold of the reius, and forced his horse to quit, his meal, 
and while he was doing so a blight idea entered hi- 
hrain. 

“I will drive off,” lie muttered, “and pretend to take 
no notice, and wlieu f have gone a little way I will de- 
scend from the cart, and creep stealthily here on fo.--. 
Then, no doubt, he will be thrown off his guard, and I 
shall be able to seize him." 

This resolve was no sooner made than it was carried 
out, though, at present, Dick had no very clear idea ol 
what, he was to do after he hud succeeded in captur- 
ing the man who, he imagined, bad watclmd his move- 
ments. 

Despite the danger of such a course, Dick drove acrost 
the lieuth, preferring to do so to trusting to auy of tiij 
bad roads that intercepted it. 

On the soft turf the progress of the cart made scarcely 
a sound — at any rate, lie felt certaiu that no one could 
hear it at a distance of a few yards. 

Having gone far enough as ho imagined to auswoi 
his purpose. In* stopped the horse and descended. 

He was not ulraid that the animal would stray far— 
it would be only too glad of the opportunity to renew 
ite feast. 

Shrinking low down to the ewound, Dick then swiftly, 
yet noiselessly, male his way back again to the oh! trm* 

As he neared it bis speed abateiL and his •am ion Is 
■ ouoa.'Ni, 

Wtefi® o»ly 9 bow yords distant, he otopped atosi, »*us* 
end. Blaring his hands up to h!s eyes «r. order to mm 
more distinctly, he strove to pierce the 

Then he saw, or fancied he saw, close w the truth «* 


tlO KHIQHT OF THB «OaD. 


the old tree, the figure of a man kneeling as 

be had knelt, and busily engaged in digging up the 
satin.: 

The longer be gazed the more confident he felt that 
he had not made any mistake, so, creeping still closer, 
and watching fnrr a favourable opportunity, he made a 
sudden bound upon the stranger, who little sdtpect-»>d his 
return. 

A yeli of fear broke the silence that had foi 8v i. eg 
reigned around the spot. 

The man, finding himself in the gran) of some ouu, 
trembled from head to foot, and would bavo f aliou to cl*, 
ground bad not Dick held him up. 

“ Who are you ?” he roared. “ Let me eee your face P 
Why are you here ?’’ 

“Oh, mercy!" said a voice, in humble tones. “Do 
have mercy upon me — pray do !" 

“ I know that voice,” said Dick, peering iuteutly into 
the stranger's face, “and yet surely it must be a mis- 
take,” 

“No, no — not any mistake,” was the reply, “for 1 
kne w your voice now, captain. It’s all right. Mr. 
Bradbury, at your service." 

Dick r?leased his hold instantly. 

“ You have cause to be thankful that you have escaped 
so well. Z am generally hasty in my movements, and 
not very particular as to what 1 do. However, I’m glad 
it’s all right." 

The Governor grunted and rubbed himself very 
vigorously with both his hands at the back of his 
neck, for Dick’s grasp had been by no means a tender 
one. 

“ Oh 1” he said, “ you gave me a dreadful frigLt — an 
awful fright 1” 

“ Indeed i How eo ?” 

“I will toll you. I don’t mind confessing that this 
tree has haunted my imagination ever since you spoke 
to me about it, and it has omy been ty the exercise of 
great self-command that I have kept myself from paying 
a visit to this spot for so long, but to-uight I felt im- 
pelled to make my way here. 1 could not resist the 
temptation.” 

1 And you saw me digging here, I suppose ?” baid 
Dick, 

“ I fancied so," said the Governor, “ but could not 
make sore. I didn’t know whether to advance and 
make myself known, or remain in concealment, and 
while I was debating this point in my mind you get up 
into the cart and drove away.” 

“ Well, and then ?” 

“ Why, I thought the best thing I could do was to 

£ ossese myself of the tr> asure, and make haste back to 
oudon, so I began to dig, as you see.” 

“ And did you not guess that I had returned ?’’ 

“ No,” said the Governor — “ not for a moment. 1 
believed some other person had been watching, and, 
having seen all that had been done, had come for- 
ward with the intention of appropriating the money 
himself.” 

“ I see, and hence your alarm. Well, you have good 
.muse for gratification. The money you will find per- 
fectly safe, tied up in a leather bag. and I hope the 
amount will satisfy your expectations.” 

“ You have just placed it there, of course?” said the 
Governor, inquiringly. 

“ You had better not trouble yourself to make any in- 
quiries upon that point,” said Dick. “ Let it suffice that 
vou find the money where I told you you would. I may 
have come to-night merely to make sure that the money 
Wes safe, you understand - 

The Governor said “Yes, but it is questionable 
whether he really understood what Dick meant or 
not 

“ Well, captain,” he added, after a short pause, “ there g 
teen a tremendous oommotiun in Newgate, [ can assure 
you !” 

“ No doubt." 

“ I confess that I have been in a perpetual svtfe of fe\er 
ever since your departure. I have trembled fx your 
safety.” 

Dick smiled. 

“ I am all right, vou see. and well V:io f ake care of 
aiysslf. I was by 6ow Street police station a little while 
s^o, bat things seemed quiet enough the ref* 
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The Governor repeated the words in a tone of inoTodo 
lous amazement. 

“ It’s quite true,” said Dick, carelessly, “and I daresay 
yon will hear something of It when you get back to 
London. " 

“ You are too rash,” said the Govern or — ‘much too 
rash ! You tempt your fata, i am much obliged to you 
for your behaviour to mo, for a little extra mooey will be 
of the greatest utility u> me at the present moment, 1 
like you, captain — indeed I Jo 1” 

“ i am {(lad to hear it.” 

“Usd Vi proof of it.” added the Governor, coming a 
step closer, “I will give you a word of advice, and I 
only hope you will have sufficieut good eense to act in 
accordance with it." 

“Wr'il,’ Mid Dick, “I im prepared to listen to any 
suggevtion yon like to make, but I cannot pledge myself 
to aci in accordance with it” 

“ Wolf, then, my advice fs not only to you, but to all 
your companions, to take the very first opportunity you 
can find of leaving England. It is truly too hot to hold 
you, and so you will find to your cost." 

Dick uttered a half-impatieut exclamation. 

“You receive my advice with disdain,” said the 
'Governor, with a slightly-mortified air. “But, then, 1 
ks.ow very well good advice is generally thrown away. 
This is good advice, as anyone would tell you who had 
considered your position. If you were only a little care- 
ful, you could manage to got down somewhere on the 
south coast, and there engage a fisherman at some quiet 
spot or other to take you across the channel. He could 
run you ashore on some lonely part of the coast of 
France, and there you weiM be perfectly safe." 

“Well — well,” said Dick, thoughtfully, “I am ready 
to admit that the advice you have given is well worthy 
of consideration, and rest assured that when I meet my 
comrades the next time I will suggest it to them. For 
the present we must say farewell, and I hope, without 
meaning any offence to you, that we shall never meet 
again.” 

‘ Farewell, captain !’’ said the Governor. “ I do not 
E*eho your wish, for, as I said before, I rather like you ; 
but if we do meet, I really hope it will be in some place 
where you are iu safety.” 

“Thanks for the wish," said Dick. “ And now again 
good-bye ! Dig a little deeper, and you will find the re- 
ward 1 promised you. Iu spite of obstacles from which 
most men would have shrunk back with alarm, Dick 
Turpiu has been as good as his word.” 

He turned abruptly upon his heel as he spoke, and 
vanished almost immediately from the sight of the 
Ooveruor, who, without further delay, dropped down 
upon his knees again, and resumed his task of digging 
beneath the tree. 


OHAPTEB OMXV. 

DESCRIBES THE STRANGE ADVENTURE THAT DICK MET 
WITH ON HIS WAY TO SOME FIELD. 

Dick had some little difficulty in finding the cart, but not 
much ; and, having succeeded, he once more climbed into 
his seat, and set the horso in motion. 

The night had been an unusually dark one, and now, 
strangely enough, although day brisk was approaching, 
it positively grew darker, so that Dick had to make hu 
way with the greatest caution — in fact, he trusted more 
to the instinct of his" horse to keep him clear of any ob- 
structions iu the path than he did to his own eyesight 
consequently the heath was crossed in safety, and when 
once he emerge! upon the road, Dick felt iu a position to 
resume the comma'' <1 

Applying the whip unsparingly, he induced the wretched 
animal to make something like tolerable progress along 
the uo&d. 

It was still necessary to keep a sharp look-out, although 
Dick was perfectly familiar with every object around — 
iu fact, there were few parts round London that ha was 
better acquainted with than with this. 

in order to reach Somofield, it was necessary to travel 
by the Oxford Hoad, without a considerable ouorit was 
made. 

Now Dick felt by no means inclined to adopt thi» 
course. 
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There vu danger, to be sure, in venturing along such 
a well-frequented high-road; but then, on the ether 
hand, the hour was one when few people ware likely to 
be travelling, and he hoped, by making an effort, to get 
so far by daybreak as to be able to make the rest of .-Hs 
way through the narrow, winding lanes. 

This, then, was the oonrse he adopted, and, as he had 
correctly anticipated, he journeyed on and on ft* mihs 
without so much as catching a glimpse of *• human 
being. 

When the Oxford Road was fairly reached, his rare «,/ 
progress became much accelerated, for the groovd was 
firm and smooth beneath the horse’s feet. 

In this manner he continued without meeting with the 
slightest interruption until day began to dawu. 

luge masses of white mist hung over all the meadows, 
and so obstructed the view that it was not possible to *«a 
for any great distance. 

By degrees the morning broke clearer and brighter. 

Dick plied the whip with renewed energy, for he had 
not got so far upon nis journey by this time as he 
hoped. 

The sun rose, and found him descending into a hollow, 
very disagreeable piece of roadway, and one that was de- 
tested by every traveller. 

The road was formed down the declivious sides of two 
long, high hills, which formed indeed a most delightful 
valley. 

Owing to the deep shadows cast by the trees that grew 
luxuriantly near the foot of these hills, the bottom or 
lowest part of the road was almost plunged in gloom, and 
it was here that many an ambush had been laid for pass- 
ing travellers. 

Now the valley was almost filled with the white, fleeey 
mist of which we have spoken. 

But the sun, rising higher and higher, gradually dis- 
pelled it. 

It rolled away in huge, undulating masses, until at 
length the sun, appearing above the summit of the hill, 
poured down a full flood of golden light. 

The scene then was one of real beauty, and there were 
few indeed who could look upon it without sensations of 
admiration. 

Dick was not one of them, and as, after reaching the 
bottom of the descent, he commenced to urge his horse 
up the precipitous hill before him, he looked around him 
with feelings of real delight. 

By chance, when about three-parts up this hill, he 
glanced upwards, and then beheld a sight wLich filled 
him with the greatest astonishment — so much so that he 
unconsciously pulled the rein, and the horse, feeling the 
check, stopped at once. 

Of this circumstance he also remained in ignorance, for 
all his faculties were bound up in watching what he saw 
on the brow of the hill above. 

First he saw, with extraordinary distinctness, the figure 
of a man on horseback. 

It needed not a second glance to enable Dick to recog- 
nise this boneman; it was bis old comrade, Sixteen- 
titring Jack. 

Suddenly another horseman appeared in sight, end a 
greeting of the warmest description then took place 
between them. 

This other horseman was Claude Du ral ; Dick recog- 
nised him perfectly. 

He sat where he was like a man in a dream. 

Dick saw Claude raise his riding-whip and point in a 
certain direction. 

Sixteen-String Jack turned his head to look, and some 
laughing remark appeared to be exchanged. 

But what filled Dick with the greatest surprise w/v * 1 
tnat there seemed a kind of mistiness and unreality about 
the figures which he thus beheld. 

He thought it strange that, being on the brow of the 
hill as they were then, and with their horses' heads turned 
towards him, that they did not observe his presence. 

Dick resolved to make himself known, and shouted. 

His voice, clear and loud, rang out with great distinct- 
ness in the valley, and most certainly the sound must 
have reached the ears of any persona above. 

To Dick's amazement, however, not the slightest notice 
was taken by Claude and Jack. 

He shouted again and again, but with no better effect 
than 


Wondering also suing© a ctraamstan^, and feeling a 
kind of awe in his breast, he gazed again in silence, in 
order to make sure that his senses wets not deceiving 
him- 

No, there couKl be no mistake — Claude and Jack were 
surely there. 

Having oome to this conclusion, be once more raised 
his whip and started his horse. 

At a olumsy ball -can ter, halt- gallop, the tired beast 
| struggled up the remainder of the htil- 

\Vhen within about a hundred yards or more of the top, 
Dick shouted again, and at the pi edso moroeut w'Lon the 
sound escaped his lips the two figures instantly vanished, 
so suddenly that it was impossible to say in what direction 
they had gone. 

They swiaied to be annihilated in the twinkling of an 
eye. 

More puzzled still, Dick continued faia course up- 
ward. 

“ They have gone down the hill on the othtjj side,” he 
said— “ yes, that must be it.. But how suddenly they 
went — they seemed to dissolve into the air; and their 
horses’ heads were turned in this direction. It's very 
strange !" 

Thu more Dick thought about it the more uncomfort- 
able he felt. 

A kind of nameless fear came creeping slowly over 
him, until it obtained entire possession of his faculties. 

It was then that he reached the summit of the hill. 

A glorious sight indeed lay before him. 

For miles aud miles a most beautiful landscape could be 
beheld — & landscape only dotted here and there with 
trees, and for the most part composed of meadows, which 
displayed every shade of green. 

But this prospect, although so magnificent, was un- 
heeded by the highwayman, upon whose countenance an 
expression of amazement — not to say horror— gradually 
settled. 

And no wonder, for neither down the broad high-road 
which he could see extending far below the bottom of the 
hill, nor in the meadows on either side of it, oould he 
perceive the least trace of his comrades. 

lie rubbed his eyes, and began to wonder whether he 
was really in his right senses. 

But, so far as be could judge, everything around bore 
an accustomed and natural aspect. 

Where, then, had his comrades gone ? 

Most certainly not down the high-road. Upon that 
point there could not possibly be two opinions, for such 
was its length that they had not had sufficient time tc 
reach the bottom even if they had urged their horses to ' 
the utmost gallop, which was an unlikely thing for them . 
to do, in consequence of the precipitous character of the 1 
desceut. j 

Neither had they leaped over any of the hedges, for the 
smooth meadows offered no concealment whatever, and 
had they done so Dick must infallibly have peroeived 
them. 

The longer he stood on the brow of the hill, and the 
more he comprehended all these circumstances, the more 
did his wonder increase. 

He was not more certain of his own existence than he 
was that he had seen Claude Duval and Sixteen-String 
Jack only a few fleeting moments ago occupying the 
very space of ground on which he now stood. 

Now the keenest and most piercing eye would 
altogether have failed in descrying them anywhere. 

There were no hiding-places anywhere near. 

The smooth, velvet-like pasture-land was not broken 
anywhere by so much as a furrow. 

They wure not concealed behind any hedgerow, for 
these were all unusually low and bare of leaves, so that 
it was easy to see completely through them. 

As the mystery of his friends’ disappearance increased, 
a cold, uncomfortable feeling spread itself all over Dick’s 
frame, and he felt as though some icy object had been 
placed in contact with his heart. 

There was only ono conclusion that be could adopt that 
offered anything approaching to a solution of this 
mysterious affair, and that conclusion Dick was most re- 
luctant to adopt, though, in a manner of speaking, he was 
driven to it. 

The beings he had seen upon the summit of the kill 
: were not ol thk earth, they were not living ervaurttsf 
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tiesh ud bleed life, himself, but aosubetaaMal phan- 
toms. 

H&a thej not been, how could thsy possibly have so 
eomplstely disappeared in such a brief a pave ef time ? 

CHAPTER CMXVI. 

ai wmcH dick tiros his perils aitd PEHr^zrmz? 

INCREASING. 

Dick Tohpih pufied off his hat and wipod away the cold, 
death-lxke drops of perspiration that had gathered there 
upon his brow. 

He looked around him, but he saw nothing but what 
served to make him feel more conclusively than ever that 
he had met with a supernatural adventure. 

And what could so strange, so unparalkiod an event 
portend ? 

Was it the precursor of danger to himself, or of peril 
to Lis comrades ? 

He doubted not there was some good reason why he 
had thus so suddenly and strangely been brought face to 
(ace with two of his companions. 

But what the reason was baffled him entirely. 

If he had chosen to interpret it as the harbinger of 
peril to himself he would have appeared to be correct, 
for now, as his eyes wandered along the broad level high- 
road, he caught sight of a body of police officers, who 
evidently were riding forward at the best speed they 
could make. 

Dick quitted his exposed situation at once, and with 
all his faculties aroused by this fresh danger he debated 
within himself which would be the best oourse for him 
now to adopt, 

In the spare of a few minutes the. officers would arrive 
at the top of the hill. What, then, should he do in the 
meantime ? 

Flight was out of the question ; he felt that so con- 
clusively that he abandoned the idea almost as soon as it 
wae formed. 

With such a miserable horse as he now possessed, the 
police officers would have no trouble in overtaking him, 
nor would he har e the least chance if he trusted to hie 
own fleetness of foot. 

He could think of no other course that offered the 
slightest chance of safety save that of endeavouring to 
assume with what perfection he could the character he 
had undertaken to play. 

Accordingly, carefully placing his hat once more upon 
Uia head, he took his seat in front of the cart. 

Then he urged his horse onward, hoping that he might 
pass through the ranks of the officers without danger. 

This, however, was a hope scarcely to be indulged 
In. 

The disguise had already served him well on many oc- 
casions, but then that was during the night, and many 
thiugs which pass muster in an artificial light would b9 
instantly detected by day. 

The question was, then, would the officers look so par- 
ticularly at him or take so much notice of him as ha 
drove quietly past as to penetrate his disguise. 

He could only trnst not, and drive quietly on. 

This coarse he carried out, hanging his head down 
npon his breast and appearing as if half asleep. 

Furtively, however, from time to time he glanced at 
the officers, who ware now very close at hand indeed, but 
not so close as he had anticipated, for they had reduced 
their speed. 

They were permitting their exhausted horses to ascend 
the hiU at a walking pace. 

The officers were talking. Dick could hear their voices 
floating distinctly on the still, calm morning air. 

Another moment and he was able to tell the nrecise 
words they made use of. 

“ As I live," sxid one of them, “ it’s the same rascal ! 
I’ll swear to him and his bru*'' on four legs at any 
minute." 

" And 1*11 swear to the cart,” said another. 

“ Curse his impudence," added a third. “ I firmly be- 
lieve he sent ns out of our way on purpose. If I only felt 
sore of it he should pay dearly for the act.” 

“ Relv upon it it was dom on purpose,” said another. 
*T«a Mug would very likely throw him a gainer, and 
Md Um be silent shy hue, let os take him in ous- 
*4y.” 


M Agreed- -seize him at ono«? — well have a prisoner at 
some sort. I am determined not to have all my night’s 
work for nothing !’’ 

It was the polioe officer in oommend who spoke these 
last words 

Can anyone form a remote ktoa of the state of Dick 
Turpin’s mind as he overheard this conversation ? 

There was no time left for him to act or even tc think ; 
the officers were now close upon him, and several of them, 
spurring their horses, dashed forward, and in a moment 
surrounded the cart. 

One and all drew their pistols, presenting them full at 
Dick’s head, while another saved him the trouble of stop- 
ping the horse by seizing hold of fa bridle. 

The cart came to a standstill. 

Dick looked up in well-affected amazement. 

It was a bold thing for him to do, but he did it, for he 
had a reason. 

The officers saw his face, but they failed to recognise 
him. 

“ Surrender,” they cried — “ you are our prisoner 1” 

“P — p — p — prisoner?’ said Dick, stammeringly, and 
pretending to tremble with fright. 

“Yes; and now surrender ! If you resist, yon area 
dead man !” 

Resistance indeed was vain, and Dick did not attempt 
it ; but with a wonderful coolness and presence of mind 
he continued to act in accordance with his assumed 
character. 

“B— but, gentlemen,” he said, tonching his hat at 
every word— “ gentlemen all, what have I done? I 
haven’t been stealing.” 

“ No, you have not been stealing,” was the answer ; 
“ but you recollect ns, don’t you — you remember when 
you saw ns before ?” 

“ Yes — yes; Captain was down.” 

“Yes; aud you gave us false information as to the 
road the highwayman took. That’s felony, and you 
shall be punished for it ! Come down off your perch ; 
we’ll have the darbies on you in a jiffey I” 

Dick hesitated, and pretended to do so from fright ; 
but it was in order to decide upon his next actions. 

Clearly he could not better his situation by remaining 
where he was; and therefore, slowly and reluctantly, 
and with many expressions of terror and shakes of the 
head, he clumsily got up, and as clumsily began to de- 
scend from his vehicle. 

But the officers were impatient, and seizing him 
rudely, pulled him down into the road. Then, with 
great expertises, one of them clapped the handouffe over 
his wriats. 

So suddenly was tbis done, that even Dick was taken 
at unawares. 

He had not quite made up his mind whether he should 
submit to being handcuffed or not. 

Now it was too late ; his wrists were fast 

The officer evidently thought he hsd performed a very 
clever, dexterous feat, for he laughed exultingly as he 
said : 

“ There, now, my fine fellow, what do you think of 
that ? How do you feel now ?” 

Dick pretended to cry. 

“ Let me off,” he said — “ oh, do let me off, and I will 
do anything you like I I did tell you wrong, I know I 
did; but, then,. I was afraid I should have my brains 
blown out !” 

“Eh? What?” said the chief officer, at this moment 
“ Why were you afraid of that ?” 

“ W hy — why, sir, if you please,” said Dick, “ if yoa 
will only let me off, I will tell you the whole truth.** 

“Well, well, tell it.” 

“But will you let me off afterwards ?" ’ *■ 

“ Silence !” said the officer who stood next to him, 
accompanying the words with snch a thump, that Dick 
felt as though all the breath was suddenly jerked ont of 
his body — “ silence 1 Wbat do yop mean by speaking 
like that ? Mind your manners.” 

Dick pretended to be still more humble and contrite. 

1 “ I am very sorry, air,” he said — “ very sorry, but I was 

mortally frightened !” 

“ Who by ? Why don’t yon tell all, as yon promised?" 

“ Well, so I will, your worship. Yon must understand 
when that fellow came galloping along, he saw me in tfa* 
cart and ne polled up all of a sudden 1 ik* " 
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“ Yes, yea.” 

“ Then he ewore an awful oath, and he eaid that the 
grabs was behind, and swore again that if I so much as 
opened my mouth to 6ay which way he had gone, he 
would certainly find it out, and blow my brain* on*, if -A 
was a year to come. He looked at me, and said be should 
know me again.” 

** And so, on those grounds, yon gave tie feW infarina- 
tion.eh ?” said the police officer. 

“Yes, yes, I have.” 

“Well, then, my fine fellow, you have been clever 
enough to admit your guilt; and let me tell you all yon 
have just said will be used against you in evidence. You 
heard me give the caution, of course ?” 

“ Oh, yes, yes,” said the officers, in chorus, though 
a word in the shape of caution had been spoken. 

I* But won’t vou let me off ?” said Dick more ruefully 
than ever. “ I have told you the truth. Why don’t you 
let me off?” 

“ We’ll let you off this far,” said the officer, with a 
wink: “We’ll carry you straight before Squire Bartlett, 
who lives near at uand, and he will take charge of you. 
We would take you with us to London, only we havo 
more important matters on hand." 

Dick Turpin put in a wild, incoherent, terrified appeal. 

It produced no effect whatever upon the officers. 

They were, indeed, without exception, quite rejoiced to 
think that they had succeeded in makiog a prisoner of 
some sort or other. It consoled them, in a very great 
measure, for the disappointment they had experienced 
throughout the night. 


CHAPTER CMXVII. 

DICK TURPIN IS CARRIED BEFORE SQUIRE BARTLETT, AND 
COMMITTED. 

Even in such a perilous and trying position as this, Dick 
was able to find some slight amount of consolation, 
although it was so slight that probably anyone else wo*»ld 
have passed it over altogether. 

But he had heard the officers express their intention of 
not taking bim to London, but simply of conducting him 
before some country justice of the peace. 

He was very careful, however, not to allow any signs of 
the satisfaction this afforded him to appear in his coun- 
tenance, lest this should arouse the now dormant sus- 
picions of his captors. 

Indeed, he was not a little amazed himself to discover 
that his disguise stood such close scrutiny. 

He hail not dared to hope that the result would prove 
so favourable. On the contrary, he had made up his 
mind that his detection would follow as a matter of 
course. 

The chief reason, however, why he was not recognised 
consisted in the fact that the officers’ minds were fully 
impressed with the idea that he was a carter and no- 
thing else. 

They had seen him on a preceding occasion going 
towards London, and now they met him returning, and 
to all appearance quite unconcerned. 

That this could be Dick Turpin was an idea so mon- 
strous and extravagant that it never for one moment 
crossed their minds; indeed, it may be safely said it 
would be the very last thing they would think of. 

And so, as it never occurred to them to suspect that 
tne carter was not what he professed to be, Dick stood 
in alight danger of discovery now. 

The only thing that would betray him would be. a Dy 
forgetfulness or oversight on his part. 

If for one moment he spoke in his own natural voice, 
detection would follow. 

In a matter of this kind, however, Dick was not likely 
o be careless; and, moreover, the character he was 
playing was the one of all others which he could sustain 
with the best abfHiy, for during his early life he had 
lived fur in the country, and had had daily opportunities 
of noting the peculiarities of the labouring man 

Accordingly, although the eyes of so many of his 
enemies were directed upon him, Diok Tnrpin was un- 
known. 

The residence of the sqoire they had mentioned was 
very close at hand— indeed, almost in sight of where 
they stood, asd towards it they now mad* tfcoi? way. 


The horse and cart were also valiantly taken prissnen 
and led along towards the jnstioe’a. 

Many were the jokes made and laughs raised at Dick's 
expense, but he ehowed no signs of merriment or resont- 
ment on his countenance. 

He kept up a perpetual appeal to be Ibt off, alleging 
various reasons for not being brought before the equire. 

‘To all of these the officers turned a deaf ear, though 
they served them as materials for sport. 

At length, breasting the hill, Dick looked around, and 
perceived a large, substantially-built white mansion, 
situated very pleasantly upou the declivity of the hill. 

This he doubted not was the residence of Squire Bart- 
lett, and he shortly after found that bis conjecture was 
quite correct. 

Although the hour was such an early on~, min wreaths 
of smoke could be seen curling from some of the chim- 
neys, and the officers noted this with great satisfaction. 

As the distance was not great, and all the way down- 
hill, it was soon performed. 

They clamoured loudly at the lodge gates, and were 
admitted. 

While the little procession made its way up the wind- 
ing avenue leading to the house, Dick's reflections were 
oy no means of a pleasant character. 

He was as yet not very far from London, and it was 
quite possible that this country justice might by bis 
inquiries find out that he was only disguised, or he 
might be clever enough to recognise him. 

At any rate, Dick felt that he had an ordeal of no tri- 
fling kind to pass through. 

But he endeavoured to nerve himself for it as best he 
could. 

The officers made their way round to the back of the 
house, and, after muoh knocking, were admitted into a 
kind of court-yard. 

Here they alighted from their steeds, and a few servants, 
who were up at that early hour, issued from various doors, 
all filled with curiosity to know the meaning of this 
strange arrival. 

“Is his worship here?” asked the officer in com- 
mand. n 

“ Yes,” replied the servant he addressed. 

“ Then tell him he’s wanted immediately.” 

“ I can’t." 

“ Why not ?” 

“ He’s in bed " 

v Well, wake 

“ It’s more than my leads worth, or yours either.” 

“Pooh, pooh — nonsense — nothing of the kind 1” said 
the officer “Wo have a prisoner of great importance, 
and it is necessary that he should be examined without 
delay, so call his worship up at once! Say I am here— 
Davis, the police officer from London.” 

At this moment one of the upper windows was thrown 
open with great violence, and a nightcapped head ap- 
peared. 

“ Oh, law 1" exclaimed the servant — “ there’s his 
worship l Now there’ll be a row 1” 

“ Hallo — hallo l” said the justice, in very gruff, choleric 
tones — “ what’s the meaning of this infernal row at this 
hour in the morning ? I’ll have you all committed to 
prison 1 Be off — be off at once !” 

“ Your worship," said the officer in command, taking 
off his hat, and speaking with great respect, “ I am very 
sorry to disturb you, but 1 have a prisoner here of very 
great importance indeed, and I want you to order him 
into safe custody.” 

“ Can t, tl on f You must wait till twelve o’clock 1" 

•< But itV impossible, your worship!" said the doom 
officer “We are in pursuit of Tom , ing and we chargf 
this mau here with being his accomplice, for he gave as 
false informat' <b during the night.” 

“ Tom King, lid yu . say ?" said the justioe. 

“ Yes, the nol irioue highwayman 1” 

“ Catch him, then— atch bim 1 I’ll add fifty pounds to 
the reward myself 1 .O — n tbe fellow’s impudence— he 
robbed a sister ot mine in a stage-coach some time ago l 
Wait a minute, and 1 will be with you. Go into th« 
justidng-room." 

T h 3 squire, now all aiiTe, JvitLd?* 1 * ni«nself irora the 
window, and the servants, having aeard his words, m 
longer scrupled to show the officers the w*y to 
jnsticlap-room 
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This iras a large empty apartment on the ground floor 
ai'tbe mansion, that had about as cheerless a look as any 
room well could. 

A rude table was placed on a raised platform at one 
end. and above that was ft large arm-chair. 

Somo littlo delay took place ; but by the time the 
officers had settled themselves in this apartment, the 
magistrate- with his nightcap on. aud wrapped up n r 
dressing-gown of an alarming pattern, stalked ua, ucd 
took his seat in the arm-chair already mentioned. 

Where is this fellow ?” he said. “ Oh, there ns U 1 
VVhv, I can see what he’s capable of with half an aye. 
Where's my clerk ? Not here, of course. I’ll disci urge 
him. Mr. Officer !” 

“ Y es, your worship." 

“ I’ll commit him — I’ll commit him at once. I’ll write 
out the committal now, and you can have him locked up 
in th« cage and kept safe.” 

“ But — but," said Dick, playing hif part still with ad- 
miration — “ but — but, your worship, I told him the truth, 
all about it, and ho said ’’ 

" Silence, you ruffian !” bawled the justice. “Howdaie 
you interrupt the proceedings in the court ? WLat’s your 
villanous name .* Speak the truth, now !” 

“ What’s your name ?” said the officer who stood nearest 
to Dick, and who, while he spoke, gave him a tremendous 
smack on his back. “ Why don’t you speak when his wor- 
ship speaks to you ?’’ 

Dick's fingers instinctively curled up, and he felt the 
greatest disposition in the world to knock the officer 
uowu. 

fiut with a great effort he controlled this impulse, and 
after much stammering and stuttering, said : 

•• John.” 

“John — John,” said tho magistrate — “of course his 
name’s John, and Smith’s his other name, or if it isn't 
it’ll do as well as any. There you aro. Lock him up ; 
d — n him, it’s like his impudence to fetch a justice out of 
bod at luis hour in tho morning, when there are no 
fires alight, and disturbing his rest. But wait till the 
rascal comes before me again — I’ll let him know what’s i 
what!” 

And with this vague threat the magistrate put a paper 
into the officer’s hand, upon which was scrawled some 
words that would have puzzled a lawyer to decipher, aud 
haviug done so, he made his retreat in a very hasty and 
undignified manner. 

Dick was perfectly amazed at the manner in which the 
proceedings were carried on, aud wondered whether that 
was the way in which the squire generally meted out 
justice. 

He was not allowed much opportunity for speculating 
on this or any other topic, for tho officers proceeded to 
hustle him off. 

“ What are you going to do ? Where are you going 
to take me ? Didn't I promise to tell you the truth, auu 
haven’t I done so?" 

“ Oh, 6 top your row !" said the chief officer — “ we have 
wasted too much time already. Come on — you will soou 
know what \ v - intend to do with you." 


CHAPTER CMXVlII. 

WCt •M.’RPrN IS HANDED OVER TO THE CUSTODY OF THE 
PARISH CONSTAULE AND HIS ASSISTANT. 

Wnu ijiese words, tho police officer very iinceie...oniously 
bundled Dick out of the justiciug-rooni, and, after tra- 
veling several other apartments and a corridor, reached 
at length the yard, where the horses were waiting. 

By the directions of their chief, the officers mounted—* | 
all save two, who placed themselves on each side of the 
prisoner. 

In this manner they commenced their march, Oick 
wondering to what sort of i% place of coufineiueir they 
would consign him. 

Ho was not kept very long in doubt, for, going down a 
narrow, winding lane that skirted a large aud dense pre- 
serve, they came ail at once upon a sleepy-lookiug little 
village that wa3 entirely shut in from observation on one 
side by the sloping bill, and on the other by the preserve 
just mentioned. 

0» that cleat, eon shiny morning, however, almost 
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every place looked beautiful, and in particular this l'.ttk 
village looked charming. 

Early as was the hour, the inhabitants were or the 
most port astir, and the unusual fact of the approa of a 
txxiy of norsemen quickly became known, ao that by the 
time tho first house in the village was reached quite a 
huge crowd hod assembled to greet them. v 

Ail looked inquiringly upon the officers and their pri- 
soner, but did not venture to make any remark. 

l'« chief officer, however, in a loud voice called out 
For the par>sh constable, and as sood as the words were 
pn.fiouaoH a little fat man came bustling through the 
CDo’vd, and rummaging with his hand in one of his coat 
pockets as he did so. 

Tho reason for this quickly became apparent, for, with- 
drawing his hand, he produced a little black staff about 
eight inches in length, w<th a gilt crown on the top of it, 
which wee the badge of his authoritv ard office. 

“Here I am," he said — “here 1 am, at your ser- 
vice.” 

“ We have a prisoner here," said the chief officer, 

“ w ho has been duly committed by the squire, and he 
must joe looked after with particular care and attention. 
We give him into your charge." 

1 All right, said the constable, with a pompous air 
— “all right! I will take care of him, never fear. But 
what a desperate-looking character he is !” 

1 \ es — you had better be careful. Shall you take him 
single-handed ?” 

“ No, no — not if I know it !" cried the constable, and, 
as he spoke, he faced round and continued: “Simon — 
Simon, you rascal, where have you got to this blessed 
tnoruiug ? Simou, 1 say ! Ourse you, you are always 
out of the way when you’re wanted!” 

These words caused a rather singular-looking indi- 
vidual to thrust himself prominently forward. 

ft was no other than the parish constable’s factotum 
and general assistant — a tail, loose-jointed fellow, neither 
a man nor a boy, with a vacant, silly expression on ms 
faco, and a tremendous shoe k of uncombed hair. 

But although his appearance did not give Ldm credit 
for it, yet ho was, nevertheless, possessed of a very un- 
usual amount of strength, aud therefore the parish con- 
stable was always anxious to have him at hand when it 
was necessary to make any capture. 

Dick tvas now pushed ‘forward by the police officers, 
and given into the charge of the constable and Simon. 

Little did they think, as they performed tuis act, how 
great a prize they were allowing to slip out of their 
fingers. 

“ Now," said the one in command, “ Mr. Constable, 
boar in mind that we have delivered him to you saia 
and sound, and you will be auswerable for his re-ap- 
pearance at the proper moineut. Forward, my lads!” 
he added — “we are not yet too late to continue our 
pursuit." 

W ith these words, the officers departed, in order to 
continue their search lor Tom King, leaving a much 
more valuable prize behiud, and, as cue might almost 
say, unguarded. 

Dick watched the departure of the police officers with 
anxious eyes. 

He could scarcely bring himself to believe in the 
occurrences of the last hour. 

Indeed, from the time when he had seen his two com- 
rades so suddenly and mysteriously appear upon tie 
summit of the hill, he had appeared i.u be iu a dream. 

“Now then, you low-lived, ill-broiight-up-Iooking 
wretch,’ said the coustable, addressing his prisoner 
“wnat are you staring for like that? Como along 
can’t you ? Oh, you won’t ? Thun take that !’’ 

N > w, it must not be understood, from any portion of 
this speech, that Dick in any way refused to comply with 
tho aonstable’s injunctions; but that functionary wished 
to make some display of his power; so, when he Lad, 
Luk taka that, he struck Liux a sharp blow with the 
crown of his staff. 

Dick felt the greatest inclination to knock the fellow 
down, but it was not his policy to maintain too aggressive 
an attitude against this man, for already the highwayman 
had decided upon the course of action he should adopt. 

But he cou'd not resist suddenly snatching the little 
staff out of the constable e hand and throwing it to some 
distance, although the feat was rendered difficult ham 
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,<>• feet that the handcuffs wer« stilt about his 

antsta. 

The oo u stable stood white and shaking with rage at 
th* commission of so dreadful an act. 

To his mind, it was little short of sacrilege. 

The staff, after describing many eccentrio cnrres in 
Ihe air, fell at last in the middle of a huge, slime- 
covered pond, and was Immediately lost to view. 

11 Moraer !" gasped the constable. “ Seize him, Simon ! 
Hold him — hold him tight ! The world is coming to an 
end ! He has insulted the King through me, his 
Majesty's unworthy representative!" 

"Yes, decidedly unworthy," said Dick, at which 
words there was a general laugh among the villagers 
assembled. 

| Bring him along, Simon I" roared the constable, as 
soon as he could make himself heard — “ bring him along — 
1 will not dally another moment !" 

“ Now, look here, Simon," said Dick — “just say which 
way you want me to go, and I will obey ; but don’t you 
try to haul me along, or you will find you have an ugly 
customer to deal with." 

Simon fully appreciated the force of these remarks, so 
he made a sign for Dick to follow. 

The trio then marched along up the village street, the 
people following and pressing round, and the constable 
giving vent to such vague threats as — 

“ I’ll make it hot for you, my flue fellow — I’ll let you 
know the consequences of insulting me! The lnstitn- 
tions of this countiy are not to be overturned by a 
Rcoundrel like you! But you shall suffer for it ; yon 
shall know what it is to be a day and a night in my 
charge !’’ 

To these speeches Dick paid not the least atten- 
tion. 

He heard them, it is true, but his mind was busy with 
other matters. 

Chiefly be was curious to know where his captors were 
going to lead him, and he looked piercingly in advance, 
hoping to catch an early sight of his destination. 

From the constable and the other people of the village 
Dick felt he had little to fear in the way of recognition, 
although be made np his mind not to relax his caution to 
too great an extent. 

To his surprise, the long, straggling street of the 
village was quite passed through ; and as he looked along 
the road before him, he could perceive only one building, 
and that looked more like a huge summer-house thau 
aught else. 

About a hundred yards or so beyond this w as a toll bar 

H quickly became apparent that this summer-house- 
looking building was the destination of the constable, 
and on drawing closer to it, Dick perceived it was the 
village cage, or round-house, where offenders against the 
laws were temporarily confiued. 

Dick’a lips curled in derision when lie lound he was 
about to be committed to such a place. 

Although handcuffed, he felt there would be little diffi- 
culty in forcing his way out of it. 

By the instructions of the constable, Simon drew forth 
i huge bunch of keys, and, selecting one key larger than 
the rest, he opened the door of the round-house. 

“ The blunderbuss/ no said — “ bring out the blunder- 
buss !’’ 

At these words there was a general retrogressive move- 
ment on the part of the crowd. 

Simon entered the little building, and quickly appeared 
with the weapon in quosthfii. 

It was a huge, clumsy looking affair, and seemed as 
'hough it had tteen mar.' faclured ages ago by some in- 
mate of the village. 

The barrel was, as usual, of brass, but the bore was 
suggestive of that of a cannon, while the boll-shaped 
mouth was as large as an ordinary litsin. 

Dick looked with alarm at this instrument of destruc- 
tion — not th-.t he feared much frcO being fired at with it, 
out from his idea of the awful consequences that most 
ensue to the person who was foolhardy enough to pull 
cho trigger. 

“ Is it loaded. Simon ?” said the constable, 

“ Yes, sir, it is loaded. I loaded it yesterday." 

“ Well, then, just put these in additional, will 
von f" 

And as hr. spoke, the constable pulled out of hie pocket 


a handful of nails, whioh he poured at onoe into the 
capacious month of the blunderbuss 
They were then rammed tightly down, and the cox* 
stable, continuing his instructions mid : 

“ Push him inside, Simon, and shut the door. Then sit 
down here on the edge of the stocks, and keep watch. If 
he attempts to escape — mark you, if he only attempts— 
don’t wait for orders to blaze away 1” 


CHAPTER CMXIX. 

DICK TTOprS IS SECURF.LT LODGED IN THE VILLAGE CA**, 
.AXO SIMON KEEPS GOOD GUARD WITH RHE BLUNDER- 
BUSS. 


Simon handled the blunderbuss very carefully, and be- 
fore venturing to carry into execution that portion of the 
constable's command which related to pushing tho pri- 
soner into the round-house and locking the door, he 
lodged the clumsy, awe-inspiring firearm against one of 
the upright posts of the stocks which were placed facing 
the road and a little on one side of the cage. 

“ Understand," said Dick again, when Sunns came to- 
wards him, “ I will not suffer myself to be handled by 
anyone 1 If you want me to go inside, just say so.” 

Simon stood aside, and waved his hand. a 

‘ In with him," shouted the constable — “in with him I 
Why don’t you bundle him in, you lazy varlet? Do you 
think I want to stand here all the morning?” 

“ I am going, Mr. Constable," said Dick — “ I am going. 

But surely you are not in earnest in telling Simon to fire 
off that blunderbuss ?” 

“ In earnest ?" repeated the constable. “ Ot course I'm 
in earnest ! What else should I be. let me ask you ?’’ 

11 Well, then, if Simon hca any respect for his life he 
won’t do it. I’d lay a wager that the moment the trigger 
is pulled it will burst, and be blown into a thousand 
pieces.” 

“Pooh, pooh — that's no business of yours! In with 
him, Simon — i^ with him, I say !’’ 

Dick walked quietly to the door of the round-house, tor 
he did not want to draw down upon himself any more of 
the public attention than he could possibly avoid. 

It. was plain, however, to see that, his words had pro- 
duced dome impression upon Simon, for that individual 
eyed the blunderbuss apparently with anything but 
comfortable feelings. 

No so./iier bad Dick crossed the threshold than the 
door was slammed shut and the key turned in the 
lock. 

At fiist he could scarcely make out what kind of 
place he was in, owing to the semi-darkness. 

But his uose was assailed by a most powerful and 
disagreeable odour, showing that the constable and his 
assistant were by no means careful to keep the cage as 
clean as it might be. 

Indeed Dick’s whole attention when he first entered 
this place was occupied in listening to what was said 
outside. 

“ Don’t you mind what that fellow says about the 
blunderbuss,” cried the constable; “it’s all right. He 
only said that to frighten you. He’s a desperate character. 

There’s only half an ounce of powder in it, and a quarter 
ot a pound of duck shot. And, mark you, if he tries to 
get out, you pull the trigger, and never mind the conse- 
quences ; but if he does escape, I’ll have yon taken up 
before his worship, and you shall be transported." 

This threat appeared to produce a considerable effect 
upon Simon. 

There were some chinks in tne woodwork of whioh 
tho cage was composed, and Dick had found one of 
them, to which he applied his eye. 

He could obiain a j>artial view ol whet was going ca 
outside. 

He saw Simon walk slowly towards the stocks, with 
something of the ah of fi man wbo is walking to la* 
execution. 

Then he beheld him pick np tiw olwnierbass. scat 
him =,elf on a portion of the woodoe frame, aad tbow 
remain on guard. 

“Don’t you move,” said the eeasrabU — “don’t you 
move, on any account, until I mb« back te you xuk 
give you leava." 


nt amour or tbb boab. 
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Simon did not make aiiy verbal reply, but sat still, 
looking very stupid and foolish. 

“Do you hear what I say ?” roared tho constable, for 
his temper had been greatly tried tha* morning. 

“ Yes, I can hear right enough.” 

“ Well, thon, why don’t you say so ?” 

Simon wau again silent. 

“ Understand distinctly,” continued tLo constable, ur- 
posely raising his voice that it might reach the ears of the 
prisoner within the cage, “if he so much us show the 
tip of his nose in the attempt to escape, shoot him d own 
like yon would a crow.” 

“But— but— — ” said Simon, hesitatingly. 

“But what?” 

“Suppose I killed him ?” 

“Well, then he will bo a good riddance— that’s aH I in 

lay." 

“ Bnt sha’n’t I he had up for it?” 
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“No — certainly not. You have my authority. Be'* 
been duly warned of the consequences, and if he attempts 
to escape, why, the consequences will be on his own 
head. I’m off now,” the aonstable added; “and mind 
that you keep a good guard during my absence.” 

With these words, the constable turned round and 
marched away. 

Several of the villagers accompanied him, of course 
anxious to draw him into conversation respecting tho 
events of the morning. 

Others less atfcious in this respect, but more so in 
another, lingered around the cage, looking at Simon with 
admiring eyes, but keeping a safe distance from the 
blunderbuss, the effects of an explosion of which they 
justly dreaded. , 

At last, however, these villagers, one by one, dis- 
persed ; there did not seem to be one thorough idktf 
ftmoug the group— all had their work to do. 
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Arid so in a short time they took their departure, and 
Simon was left alone. 

lie watched tho last until he had disappeared from 
sight ; then, with an audible sigh, h placed the blunder- 
busts carefully against the upright post of tho stocks, and 
assumed a very hopeless, dejected attitude. j ‘ 'Z 

It was clear that ho was by no means pleased with his 
duty ; but lie had no means of escape from it. 

Dick continued to watch hiui through tho crevice for 
several moments, and then, turning round, he gazed 
about him, anxious to make himself acquainted with his 
prison. 

Tho interior of the round-house was now much more 
clearly discernible than when ho first entered it, for his 
eves had accustomed themselves to the very small amount 
of light which crept in. 

Nothing more cheerless, desolate, and disgusting could 
be imagined. 

The village pound was not in a worse condition, and 
that was saying a good deal. 

There wa3 no seat in the place, and nothing that would 
serve as one. 

Tho walls, though not very stout an'! strong, were, 
nevertheless, smooth. 

The top was formed merely of thatch, so that, but for 
the presence of Simon and the blunderbuss outside, it 
wonld have been no difficult matter to escape. 

This last word was continually before his mind, and, 
having made himself as familiar as he wished to be with 
the inside of the round-house, he turned his back to the 
wall Selecting the cleanest place he could find, and leaning 
against it, ho supported himself by driving his heels 
into the thick clayey mud which formed the floor- 
ing. 

Here ho gave himself up to thought, wondering which 
would b the best means of achieving his freedom. . 

After all, he thought Simon was not a man to be 
particularly dreaded. " 

There would be a risk in attempting to break forth, but 
. et Dick Turpin thought it might be run successfully. 
Ten to one if tho fellow would have tho courage or 
presence of mind to discharge the blunderbuss at the light 
moment, or, if he did, it would be without an aim. 

But another consideration suggested itself, which made 
Dick quite unwilling to run this risk. 

The blunderbuss would certainly be fired, and if he 
should be so fortunate as to escape any injury from the 
various missiles it contained, the explosion, nevertheless, 
would resound far and wide through the still, quiet air, 
and spread an immediate alarm. 

Before lie should bo able to get to any groat distance 
there was a strong probability of his being overtaken and 
recaptured. 

;“No,” said Dick, after debating the subject at great 
length — “ uo, I will not run the risk just at present. I 
will wait. Perhaps fortune will favour me — who 
knows ?” 

Dick’s resolution was to stay till nightfall, which 
certaiuly would afford him a better chance of making his 
escape, though there was the fear that lie might not bo 
allowed to remain so long in his present quarters. 

That was a chance, and a chance he resolved it should 
remain. 

And now, in the silence and solitude of this place, he 
began for tho first time to give himself up to a little calm 
reflection. 

Instantaneously his thoughts travelled back to the time 
when that singular incident had befallen him at the 
summit of the hill. 

The more he pondered upon this, the more at a loss ho 
felt to comprehend it. 

The most reasonable conclusion he could come to was 
what lie had seen was a delusion of tho senses merely ; 
but, then, the forms of his two comrades looked so 
palpable and plain that he could scarcely reconcile him- 
self to this belief. 

And so, with his mind in a ...late of great uneasiness 
and alarm, Dick slowly passed the day. 

About noon tho constable mado his appearance, bring- 
ing with him some dinner for Simon. 

Then Diek learned that Squire Bartlett was unable to 
attend to his magisterial functions that day, in conse- 
quence of a hunting appointment he had with several 
* ntlewen in the neighbourhood 


Dick heard this intelligence with tho greatest satisiaa* 
tion. 

“ Are you suro bo’s all right ?” asked the oonstable. 

“Well, I think he is," said Simon. “But since tho door 
was closed, I have uot heard him move.’’ 

“ That's only his artfulness." said the constable. “ I’ve 
had some experience with iuga of his stamp, and know 
how to deal with them. Ho wants taming a little, and I 
calculate hunger will do it.” 

Artgg a few moro words, the constable took his 
departure, and Simon was once more left- alone. 

Dick had now decided upon tho pursuit of a definite 
couiso of action, which ho hoped would result in his 
perfect freedom. 

Whether it wonld do so or not depended upon various 
contingencies ; but he hail great hopes. 

ilis find, task was to rid himself of the handcuffs, which 
galled u,nd chafed him exceedingly. 

He had made many aud continual efforts to accomplish 
this, but to no purpose. 

Now, however, with stern, angry determination, he set 
about it, resolved to endure any amount of pain in order 
to get his hands at liberty. 

Squeezing his left hand, which was rather le3S than 
his right, into the smallest possible dimensions, lie began 
to tug with might and main in order to get it through tho 
strong steel hoop. 

In the effort, tho skin wa3 torn from the back of his 
hand in long strips. 

The pain was intense ; but, clenching his teeth together, 
he persevered, for he felt each time his hand was drawn 
further and further through the riyg. 

At last he was free, so far as ridding his left hand of 
the handcuff was concerned. 

Ho had not time to liberate his right, for he know that 
fe- a time tho manacle hooped about it would offer him 
.»ut slight inconvenience. 

Now that he had done so much towards the accomplish- 
ment of tns design, he became exceedingly impatient for 
night, to close in. 

It was some comfort for him to think that it was that 
-a.-on of the year when darkness sets in early. 

! By slow degrees, the interior of liis prison could be less 
and less distinctly perceived • but when darkness fairly 
s.dtled around, Diek made no iuimediato attempt at libera- 
tion. 

He was waiting for the chance to present itself of ieav- 
the rouud-houso quietly, and speedily. 

It required a great effort of self-uoritrol to remain thns 
idle when tie might be taking steps tu quit the cage. 

But his long and weary waiting was rewarded at 
last. 

Tho sound of a voice from the distance, and then the 
heavy tread of some one approaching, roused all his 
faculties. 

Again applying his eyes to the crevice in the wood- 
work, he looked forth, aud saw, at some distance, a 
small, flickering light. 

1 1 grow brighter and clearer, for it was coming closer. 

Then he perceived the bulky figure of tho constable 
approaching. 

He was carrying a lantern in his hand, and it was from 
this the light proceeded. 

Simon gave utterance to a responsive shout. 

Ho was glad enough to ceo his master approaching, for 
the solitude in which ho had so long remained had 
become almost insupportable. 

“ All’s well, Simon, eh ?” said the constable, when he 
got a little nearer. 

“ Yes, all’s well,” was the answer, very sulkily given — 

“ at least, 1 suppose all’s well.” 

“ Why suppose ?” 

“ Because I’ve not heard a single sound since I saw you 
last, and I can hardly bring myself to believe that ho is 
in the cage at all. ” 

“Why — why — what, you don’t mean to say that— 

that ’> 

“That what?” 

“ That lie’s escaped ?” 

“No, no — i don’t believe he has,” said Simon. “I 
have never took my eyes off tho building for a blessed 
minute." 

Tho account given by his factotum by no means pleased 
or reassured the constable. 
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Ho was very anxioi to make certain that his prisoner 
waj safe. 

He had "oceived a message from the squire, bidding 
him bring the prisoner before him and two other magisr 
trates at noon on tho morrow, and he had heard quite 
enough to be aware that tUj> inauistiato had a personal 
feeling in the matter 

In these parts the- sqhire was absolute, and t iowing 
his powSj made the constable exceedingly anxious that 
oil should go well with the prisoner, of whom, it no.jd 
scarcely be stated, ho stood in great dread. 

So*ie time elapsed, during which he remained in due<p 
reflection. 

Dick’s breath came short and fast. 

lie wondered whether the chance he Lad hoped /or 
and calculated upon was really about to present it- 
self. 

“Ain’t yon going to let me go home?” said Siino-i, at 
last, breaking in upon his superior’s meditation. “Iant 
cold through to the bone, and if 1 stop hero much longer 
I shall go to sleep !” 

“You had better not!" said tho constable. “But I’ll 
tell you what you shall do. You shall take my lantern, 
nd I will take tho blunderbuss, and you shall open the 
door of the cage, and peep in to see whether the prisoner 
is all right.” 

But Simon did not relish this proposal. 

“And where shall you bo?” ho ventured to ask. 

“ Why, keeping guard outride here, you idiot !” was the 
reply. “ If ho attempts to escape, why, pop ! aud down 
he goes !” 

“ I dou’t like to go in by myself in tho dark,” said 
Simon. “ I am frighteued.” 

“It won’t be in the dark.” 

“ Yes it will !” 

“ How can it be, if you take the lantern with you ?” 

“ Well, that makes no difference. And I’ll tell you what 
it is,” said Simon, with sudden boldness, “ 1 ain’t going 
in by myself, aud that’s a fact!” 

The constable seemed about to break forth into some 
ebullition of rage; but, if so, ho controlled the im- 
pulse. 

“Don’t be a fool, Simon,” ho said — “don’t be a fool! 
You have nothing whatever to fear. Take the lantern, 
aud walk in boldly.” 

“Not first,” said Simon, more doggedly than before — 
u not first. Arter you, if you please." 

CHAPTER CMXX. 

IS WHICH DICK TURPIN, THE TARISII CONSUARLE, AND 
SIMON CHANGE PLACES. 

The constable hesitated a moment or two, and it was 
about an oven chance whether the door of tho cage 
would be opened at all that night or nut. 

The desire to ascertain whether his prisoner was safe, 
however, overcame every other consideration in his 
oreast, especially when ho remembered how serious the 
consequences would bo to him should an escape take 
place. 

Sinking his voice, he continued : 

“I really think he is a dangerous fellow, Simon; but 
♦wo of us needn't be afraid of him. Look here, we’ll 
both go together, aud take one peep to ascertain that ho 
is all safe, and then we’ll lock the door again." 

“That's more reasonable,” said Simon — “a good deal 
more reasonable, and 1 don’t mind it.” 

Tho matter being thus arranged, tho constable took 
up the blunderbuss, and Simon took the lantern. 

The pair of them, advaueiug a few steps, stopped before 
the door. 

The key wa3 thrust into tho lock, and turned. 

At this moment a faint, smothered cry, sounding like 
a groan, came to their ears. 

It made both of them start with affright. 

The constable trembled from head to foot, and even 
hia very lips turned white as he ejaculated; 

“Why, what was that, Simon — what was that?" 

“ Blest if I know 1 Have you got the blunderbuss ?” 

** Yes — yes." 

On full cook 

“ Yea — yea.” 

“ Meroy said a faint voice. “ Have pity upon me l 


If you have any foeliugs of compassiou, desi't allow me to 
P fish here in this manner !” 

“ Why — why, Simon——” 

“ Yes, master?” 

“It sounds as if he was uncommonly b.al— » Isn’t 
it ?” 

“ Oh, very !” 

“Just push the door open a little further, and poke 
tho lantern in. Don't be frightened. I’ll stand behind 
you with the blunderbuss. I’ll keen him back, I’ll war- 
rant !” 

Simon was rather curious to snow what was the matter 
with the prisoner, and his curiosity enabled him to some 
extent to overget his fears. 

Thrusting iu the lantern as ho had boon directed, ho 
bent forward aud glanced around the interior of the 
cage. 

“ Well — well,” said the constable, auxiously, vainly en- 
deavouring, by standing on tip-toe, to peep over his 
factotum’s shoulder, “can you see him?” 

“ Yes, master. I can see him plain enough." 

“ Where is he?” 

“He do seem uncommonly bad, to be suro." 

“ But wliero is be, I say ?” 

“Lyiug on his blessed back, master — flat on his back, 
and ho looks to mo as if ho was about to kick tho 
bucket.” 

“ But he mustn't,” said tho constable — “ but bo 
mustn't !" 

“Have pity,” said Dick, again, iu a weak voice — “do 
have pity upon me ! Help mo. or I shall surely die !” 

“But you mustu't!” roared the constable. 

Dick responded with a groan. 

“ I wonder what’s tho matter with him, master ?” asked 
Simon. 

“I don’t know. What’s to bo done ?” 

Simon scratched his head, but did not reply. 

“ He’s handcuffed — yes, he's handcuffed, and there 
aro two of us, and we’vo got the blunderbuss," pursued 
the constable, with more determination in his voice and 
manner. “ We oughtu’t to be afraid, eh, Simon ?” 

“No— no ” 

“ Wo ought to bo a match for him. The only thing 1 
wish is, that it was a little lighter — I don’t like tho 
dark.” 

At this moment, Dick renewed his appeal for assistance, 
and, judging by the tone of his voice aud tho manner i l 
which he was lying on tho ground, it would appear that 
ho was very bad indeed. 

Tho motionless manner in which he continued to 
remain served to inspire tho coustablo and Simon with 
courage. 

They began to think tliero would surely not bo so 
much danger after all iu venturing into the round-house 
iu order to see what really was the matter with tho 
prisoner. 

Accordingly, aftor much hesitation, and taking their 
steps in such a manner that they seemed half inclined to* 
turn round and run away again, they approached the spot 
where Dick was lying 

“What’s the matter?” said the constable, more boldly, 
and grasping the blunderbuss while he spoke — “ what’s 
tho matter? What do you want?” 

“Oil dear — oh dear!” 

“ Don’t speak ami look like that. Why don’t you say 
what’* the matter ?” 

Dick groaned. 

“Oh!” he said — “oh, if I could only get up just a 
very little ! I fancy I should bo bettor then!” 

“ And why don’t you get up ?” 

*’ I — I can't ; but 1 will try.” 

Apparently with great pain and difficulty, Dick slowlj 
raised himself from the ground. 

Simon, holding the lantern in his hand, looked on with 
the deepest interest, and tho constable — who, prudently o> 
otherwise, had got behind Simon — pooped furtively firsi 
from one side, thou from tho other. 

All at once, however, with tho suddenness of a light 
uing’s flash, Dick started up. 

No movement could possibly havo been made mor< 
rapid : but the fact was, ho had boon earefnl to get in suel 
a position first that ho could spring to his feet withou 

i difficulty. 

In doing so, he gave Simon a tremendous push, which 
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ho could scarcely have withstood even had he been on 
his guard and prepared for it. 

But, taking him unawares as it did, he went Lack as 
though shot. 

The constable was behind him, and was, if possible, 'still 
moi'o taken by surprise — in fact, beforo he knew what 
had happened, or how it bad come to pass, ho found 
himself lying on his back on the muddy floor of tho cage, 
With Simon struggling on the top ot him. 

Neither did he know how or by what means the 
trigger of tho blunderbuss was pulled; certainly the 
weapon exploded with tremendous violence, lighting up 
for a moment the whole inteiior'of the cage with a 
vivid glare, and then, with a crashing sound, the various 
missiles with which it had been loaded went hurtling 
through the thatch-covered roof. 

After that there was silence and darkness. 

With the same <|s>tek movement, Dick, finding his rase 
so successful, had darted to tho door, which ‘ho constable 
had left ajar, 

•The key was stid.Jng in tho lock. 

Quick as thought, ho closed t lie do' r and turned the 
key. 

The tables were then turned ; he was no longer the 
prisoner, but the jailer. 

Tho noise made by the repo- 1 of the blunderbuss 
could uot fail, lie felt sure, to -.each tho ears of the in- 
mates of the village, and set them all ou the alert. 

It was necessary, then, frr him to make his escape with 
all speed. 

Yet, though aware of this, Dick could not resist the 
temptation of waiting to ascertain what had been tho 
effects of the explosion of tho blunderbuss. 

Aceordinglv no tapped sharply with his knuckles upon 
tho door of „he round-house as he cried : 

“ Mr. Constable — Mr. Constable ! Simon — Simon 1” 
limHul groans alone responded to him. 

‘Speak — speak!” said Dick. “Has the old thing 
burst ? If so, don’t blame me — I gave you a caution.” 

There was no reply, and just then Dick, glancing to- 
wards the village, saw lights moving about in all direc- 
tions, while simultaneously the shouting of voices and 
trampling of footsteps came upon his ears. 

“ It would he madness to stay longer,” he muttered — 
“perfect madness ; so I must leave tho matter iu doubt. 
Where shall L find tho horse and cart, I wonder ? I sup- 
pose I must not trouble my head about them. Well, 
well, it doesn't matter.” 

As he spoke, he made his way with great rapidity from 
tho cage, striking right across the country in the direc- 
tion oi his destination. 

Beforo going far, however, he paused, for he found 
himself on the verge of a large sheet of water. 

He had made up his mind what to do. 

As quickly as possible he tore off his disguise, which, 
it will be remembered, he had put on over his ordinary 
apparel. 

Ho tolled it up into tho smallest compass he possibly 
could, making it into a bundle, iu tbe centre of which be 
placed a large, heavy stone. 

Then, with all his might, he flung the parcel away 
from him, and it fell with a loud splash into the water, 
and was immediately lost to sight. 

Dick shook himself, and then gave a long-drawn sigh 
of reliul, 

“Ah !”; he s».d, “I must not despise my disguise, but 
yet I feel now far more comfortable and like myself. 
They will be puzzled to track me now, that’s certain, and 
tho sooner I got to Someffeld the hotter.” 

.4s lie spoke, he again S6t himself in motion, uml as he 
walked rapidly alon^j there was one subject upon which 
he did not fail to congratulate himself most heartily. 

This was, that he had decided when he did to part 
with the gold he had received from old Matthew, other- 
wise, when taken prisoner by the jeolice, this money 
would ha ve been found about him, ana consequently have 
awakened all their suspicions. 

Indeed, when he looked back upon what he had gone 
through, he could not avoid a slight shivering feeling, 
which increased when his thoughts reverted to the 
strange manner in which ho had witnessed Claude Duval 
and hi r teen-String Jack vanish from the summit of tho 
kill 


CHAPTER CMXXI. 

DICK MEETS WITH AXOTUHK ADVENTCP.S « HIS WAT TO 
SOMKFIELD 

No amount of reflection, however, could make his ideas 
any clearer ou this point. 

The whole affair was a complete mysfe'y, unless he 
el.xose to ascribe it to supernatural agency, a ud this Dick 
was loath indeed to do. 

Vainly, however, as be strodo hastily along, did he 
endearour to como to some reasonable conjecture until, 
at length, be was obliged to give up in utter despair. 

By tlife time he had once more reached the high- 
road. 

Beforo lio ventured to set ills foot upon it hs paused, 
and reconnoitred carefully around him. 

On ail sides was an intense aiul perfect silence, and 
at length, reassured by this, he ventured to spring over 
the low hedgerow that alouo divided him from the high- 
way. 

The night was cold, with the moon shining at times 
with great brilliancy iu the sky, but a brisk wind from 
the south-west drove innumerable clouds across tho face 
of the firmament, so that at intervals all was darkness 
and obscurity. 

But when the moon broke forth, her light seemed all 
tho more vivid and silvery by tlio contrast. 

All at once Dick became aware, in spite of the pro- 
found silence, he was not alone ou the high-road. 

Ou one occasion, when the moon peeped forth, he 
saw beforo him, but ouly for an instant, a faint, flitting 
figure. 

Tie faucied it was a female ; but tbe glimpse he had 
was too momentary for him to feel certain on this 
point. 

IIo walked on at a slightly reduced rate, for he 
wished to have no spy upon any of his movements. 

A more profound darkness than usual now overspread 
the scene. 

When at length the moon once more broke forth, Dick 
saw, at no great distance beforo Lira, a rude, clumsily- 
constructed wooden bridge. 

Beneatli this, water was running with considerable 
velocity, for be could bear it where lie then stood. 

The moonlight, too, enabled him to trace its course in 
a loug, irregular lino. 

His attention was diverted from a contemplation of 
this by again catching sight of tho fleeting iiguro. 

It Was now near tho centro of the bridge, where it 
paused and looked upward. 

Then Dick saw clearly, and beyond doubt, that it was 
a female, by her form aud general appearance certainly 
young, and most likely beautiful. , 

Dick wondored what could have brought her at so late 
an hour to so desolate a spot, aud while half hesitating 
whether to stay and watch her further movements, or 
to advance, he uttered a cry of horror. 

To his great surprise the young girl, after remaining 
motionless a moment, sprang suddenly on to the low 
parapet of tho bridge, and from thence dashed herself 
headforemost into the liver below. 

A faint, smothered kind of shriek aud then a splash 
were the next sounds that readied Dick’s ears. 

Not for one moment did he hesita-to as to the course ho 
should adopt. 

At full speed ho ran along until lie reachod the banks 
of the river, close to tho rude archway of the bridge. 

Then, placing His hands before bis eyes, he looked 
keenly and serutiuisingly over tho surface of the 
water. 

To his vexation, another- cloud at this moment swept 
over the moon’s disc, yet not beforo he faucied he saw 
something white floating in tho water dose to where he 
stood. 

To plunge into the rushing, foaming tide was his next 
act. 

Dick was an excellent svrimrnor, and struck out boldly 
for the object bo wished to reach. 

The force of the current was so great that it carnie d 
him a long way down the stream in the course of a few 
seconds. 

But he was inspired to make every exertion to acce«, 
rale his progress, for, despite t he obscurity, he perceived 
tbe form of the young girl before him. 
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At last, with a glad cry, lie seized hold of a portion of 
bar apparel, and, having dono so, turned his face without 
delay towards the land. 

Tho shore was quickly and easily reached ; and, kneel- 
ing down, he supported the head of tho young girl, and 
tried to re-awaken her to consciousness. 

To all appearances, however, life was gone. 

Her face was ashy pale, and as cold as death itself. 

Hick had no means at hand for restoring her, and so, 
anxiously, he rose to his feet aud looked around, trusting 
to tind some place of shelter to which he could take 
her. 

In doing so, his keen eye detected a faint, twinkling 
light. 

But it was on the other side of the river, and to reach 
it it would be necessary to cross over tho bridge. 

But Hick did not hesitate to pick the young gift up in 
his arms. 

She was a burden light to carry, for she was thin even 
to emaciation. 

And now, as the moon broke forth again more clearly, 
and Dick looked down into the young girl’s countenance, 
he saw, despite the reposeful expression upon it, that 
there were many traces of grief and sorrow visible. 

Forgetting all his own danger in the concern he felt 
for this young girl, Dick hurried on. 

The bridge was quickly crossed and the light neared. 

It was not long before he discovered that it proceeded 
from a roadside inn, the inmates of which had caused a 
bright light to he placed in one of tho windows. 

The door was closed when Dick reached the building, 
but by one sudden blow with his foot he dashed it open 
aud hurried at full speed along a passage aud into a large 
kitchen, in which a bright lire was briskly burning, and 
where many people were assembled. 

His sudden and strange appearance caused a universal 
6tart of dismay. 

“ Help her I” said Dick. “I believe life is not yet ex- 
tinct. I have saved her from the river.” 

A portly, good-tempered female — doubtless the land- 
lady — came hurrying into the kitchen, and no sooner did 
she catch sight of the young gird than she uttered a loud 
cry. 

“Mercy on us, and save us!” sho cried. “Why, as I 
live, it’s Miss Danville !" 

The words produced an immediate consternation upon 
all around, and it was evident by their manner that the 
name was familiar enough to every one of them. 

In particular, one, a young man poorly clad, yet having 
a noble, ingenuous countenance, sprang forward from tliu 
rest and, with a cry of anguish, threw himself down be- 
side the senseless gi*J. 

“ Lizzy — Lizzy,” ha cried — “ dear Lizzy, awake — 
awake ! I havo returnod !” 

But his words and the no doubt well-known tones of 
his voice failed to produco the least effect, aud he uttered 
another augui bed cry. 

The landlady, however, by this time had recovered her 
presence of mind, and, calling her domestics around her, 
the young girl was carried from the room, and moans 
taken to restore her if possiblo to consciousness. 

No sooner had Dick placed the young girl down in 
safety than the reaction came upon him. 

His strength suddenly departed, and he sank down upon 
a seat almost fainting. 

This can scarcely be wondered at considering the amount 
of exertion he had gone througl, and the length of time 
that had elapsed since ho had partaken of any food. 

One of the persons seated in the kitchen placed a glass 
of hot spirits to Dick’s lips, who drank almost uncon- 
sciously. 

The result, howover, was soon apparent. 

He again opened his eyes to their usual extent, wud re- 
covered from the death-hko feeling that had assailed 
him. 

The young man who had called upon Miss Danvillo by 
her Christian name bent over Dick, full of concern for his 
condition. 

“ May Hea\ on bless you, sir,” he said, “ for tho act you 
have done to-night ! I cannot thank you as I should — my 
voice fails me !” 

“That’s eaough,” said Dick. “If you wish to show 
your appre ctetion jf it, get me something m ost an tu' in 
Ute jhry’e of food, for I am almost dead from hanger/’ 


This was a demand Instantly and easily complied with, 
and soon Dick had a most tempting and appetising repast 
spread before him. 

The young man quitted the room, anxious to learn 
with what success the effort had been met to reanimate 
the young girl. 

No sooner had the door closed behind aim than Dick 
was besieged with many eager questions, and finding 
that the curiosity of all was greatly excited, ho took the 
wisest and quickest means of satisfying it, which was 
to relate what had occurred in as few words as he pos- 
sibly could. 

In return, ho asked whotuer anyone could furnish him 
with any further particulars. 

“Yes,” said tho landlord, drawing a long whiff of 
smoke from his pipe, “ I fancy you are about tho only 
one beneath this roof who could not give all her history. 
Poor girl 1 we are all sorry for her, and wonder how her 
own flesh and blood could treat her as they have.” 

“If it would not take you long," said Dick, “could 
you give me a brief account of what you know, for I 
confess my curiosity is fully roused ?’’ 

“ With pleasure,” said tho landlord. “ You must know, 
then, sir, that this young girl is the only daughter of the 
richest man in this part of the country. He is generally 
called Squire Danville. He is a justice of the peace, and 
I know not what else beside. 

“ It is pretty generally whispered — and I daresay with 
good truth — that ho never was very fond eithor of his 
wife or his daughter, and for this reason : 

“ His whole hopes were fixed upon a son, to whom he 
believed he should be able to leave his vast wealth aud 
ancient possessions ; but this daughter came into the 
world, and, with an unuatural feeling difficult to compre- 
hend, he looked upon her as an object which had defeated 
his happiness. 

“ He visited his wrath, too, upon his wife, as if 6ho 
could help what had occurred ; but, being of a weak and 
patient spirit, she bore all in silonco until sho died. 

“ This girl, Miss Danville, grew up almost unrecognised 
and unthought of by her father, but her gentle, winning 
ways made her a favourite with all who knew her. 

“She was loved, while her father was feared and 
hated. 

“ When very young, an attachment sprung up between 
her and the nephew of the housekeeper, a young, true- 
hearted, courageous, good-looking fellow, who, I believe, 
loves the very ground she treads on.” 

“ The same that has just quitted the room, I suppose ?” 
interrupted Dick. 

“ Yes, the same. 

“ Well, how long this attachment went on, or how long 
it would have continued, is very hard to say; but a cer- 
tain fact recalled to the squire’s brain that he had a child 
— a daughter. 

“ This fact was, that Squiro Bartlett ” 

At the mention of this name, Dick could not help giving 
a slight start, it came upon him so unexpectedly. 

Tho landlord did not fail to notice it, for he said: 

“ You know this squire, then ?” 

“ Scarcely,” said Dick. “ 1 have seen him ouce, that’s 
all. But the name sounded familiar, aud surprised 
me.” 

“ Well, then, as I was saying, this Squire Bartlett, who 
is also very rich, possesses a large estate, which joins 
that belonging to Squire Danville. 

‘He has an only son— a dissolute, mean-spirited, 
cowardly houud, who, thank goodness, has not been 
much in this part of tho country ; and, if all I have 
heard about him is the truih, he is a wretch not fit to 
live 

“The iwo squires, as you may guess, were great friends, 
audit was nothing more than natural, I suppose, that they 
should talk upon the subject of their properties adjoin- 
ing each other in the way they did. 

“ In brief, a kind of compact or agreement was made 
between them that their children should marry, so that, 
in the future, the v, kolo possessions would become 
one. 

“ They never thought of consulting the young folks in 
any way, but the blow came upon Miss Danvillo like a 
thunderbolt. 

“Her father ordered her into his presence, and, trem- 
blingly, effe obeyed, feeling as though she had committed 
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some great crime, and was about to bo led into the pro- ‘ 
eence of her judge. 

% She heard her father espross his tmontions with feel- 
ings which I cannot describe. 

“Ho took scarcely any notice of her, but bade to r 
prepare to receive her future husband at once. 

‘•Great difference was now mads in tho manner ; n 
which she was treated. 

“ She was now dressed in a manner suitable to her 
lather's rank, aud allowed to srt at tho dinner-tabic with 
him. 

“ She was quickly brought face to face wiUi young 
Bartlatt, and 1 don’t wonder that she should immodMtely 
conceive an utter aversion for him. 

“ She loathed the very sight, of him, and took so little 
t irre to disguise her feelings, that all noted tho change in 
her aspect, particularly the youug man, who ground his 
teeth, and turned livid with rage ; while he determined, 
no matter at what odds, to have his revenge upon her. 

“ She refused most positively to become his wife, and 
her father broke out into a storm of passion tho like of 
which she had nover before known. 

“Ho was furious to thiuk that, not content with 
having caused him one great disappointment in life, she 
was now endeavouring to eauso him another. 

“Such conduct ho considered ungrateful and base in 
the extreme, but he determined not to be baulked this, 
time. 

“You may guess some ouo who was soon at hand 
whispered in his ears some particulars of tho behaviour 
of his daughter and the housekeeper’s nephew towards 
each other. 

“Inquiry served to show that tho whisper was correct, 
and he drove the young man ignominiously forth. 

“Since then he has been reduced to great straits, for 
the housekeeper was dismissed also. 

“The two squires, and young Bartlett as well, were ail 
eager in the extreme that the marriage should iake place ; 
but Miss Danville showed a firmness and a spirit of 
resist anco which had never been expected, and which 
filled them with surprise. 

“But her father determined to carry tbiugs with a 
high hand. 

“1 know ho had her confined like an ordinary prisoner, 
and scarcely allowed her enough to eat and drink. 

“ The poor girl pined and sorrowed, but all in vain ; 
nothing would turn him from his purpose. 

“ To-morrow is tho day fixed for the solemnisation of 
the marriage, and I can only suppose that, driven to ex- 
tremities, she somehow managed to escape; and, feeling 
utterly wretched— perhaps in a delirium — threw herself 
into the water as yon saw, in order to put an end to that 
existence which ought to be to her a blessing, and not a 
curse.” 


CHAP TEE CMXXII. 

DICK' TUKPIN FINDS IIIS FATII STILT. BESET V mi 
DIFFICULTIES. 

“It is a sad emough story,” said Dick Turpin, “and I 
for oue am very s^'rry for the lovers. I cannot consider 
them in any way to In’ime.” 

“ Neither can I,” assented the landlord ; “ and although 
I am a tenant under the sqm.*o, yet I hold this place under 
a lease which, 1 fancy, null not expire before his death.” 

“ So you feel yourself inclependt nt of him ?” 

“Yes, quite ; and if I could do anythin" to make tii«so 
two young folks happy, I would do it gl&Xly.” 

“ So would I.” 

A murmur, of assent went round the roDta ; 

Clearly they were all of one way of thinking 

Dick Turpin had been accommodated with aT retry com- 
fortable seat nearest to the fire, and while he t sad par- 
taken of his meal, which he washed down with seme of 
tho very best ala in tho landlord 1 " wllar, ho had got 
quite dry. 

Ho was now anxious to continuo his journey, icr mid- 
night was rapidly approaoning. 

It was just as he had made up his mind torisoand 
lake his departure that the door of tho kitchen was 
opened again, and the housekeeper’s nephew made his 
appearance. 

'‘'acre was a great degree of bashful nes» not to say 


awkwardness, in his manner, and he glanced with some 
timidity into the faces of al’ present. 

He evidently wished to say something, yet lacked the 
courage ; and the opportunity to speak was quickly lost, 
for he was immediately questioned as to the state of Miss 
Danville. 

“She has quite recovered,” be said, in a sad tone, 
“but seems quite delirious. She could not have been in 
ner right mind when she attempted to destroy herself, 
nor is she now.” 

“But she will sook bs better, I trust,” said tko land- 
lord. 

“ I hope so. But, then, that brings mo to what I wished 
to say. I believe that all here present know my story, 
and are my friends ?” 

“ We are— we are !” was tho response that came from 
every lip. 

“ Well, then, n.y friends, since you admit yourselves to 
be such, give mo ycur advice. I am youug, and have 
had but lit® experience in the world. In what way 
shall I act for the best ?” 

This was a point open to a great deal of debate, and 
Dick Turpin was not slow to perceive it. 

Nor was ho any slower iu making up his mind as to 
what he should say. 

“I have saved the lady,” he began, “and therefore 
consider that I have a good right to some voice iu the 
matter.” <■ 

“ Yes, yes, certainly,” murmured-scveral. 

“Well, then, my advice is simple, short, plain, and 
easy to follow. It is, young sir, that you go at once to 
Miss Danville, and persuade her to fly with you. Do not 
i hesitate or scruple; you have a right to consult your own 
happiness, and so has she. Her father, by his conduct, 
lias forfeited all right and title to the name; think 
nothing of him. I wish I could help you further than I 
can, hut, unfortunately, it is impossible. However, tako 
my advice, which is all that I can give. Flaee as gre 0 ' 
a distance between yourself and this inn as you can, in 
the shortest possible space of time.” 

Dick Turpin spoke warmly, and his words found an 
echo in tho breasts of all present. 

Probably they would liave hesitated to give such clear 
and straigbtforwai'd advice, yet when it was thus given 
by another they could not withhold their apprtibatiun cf 
it. 

A flush of colour mounted into the young man’s checks, 
as he. said { . 

“ You fiH me with joy, but I feel that such conduct on 
my part would bo wrong — reprehensible iu the highest 
degree.” 

“ No, no — not a bit,” said Turpin. “ Procure Miss 
Danville’s consent — and if I understand tbo case at all it 
will not be wanting — and then, as soon as you have it, 
off and away. When you are married, you will be 
master of the situation.” 

After a few more hesitating remarks, tho young man 
withdrew, and as soon as he had gone Dick roso up from 
liis scat. 

“ Are you going ?” said the landlord. 

“Yes, pressing business calls me, and I cannot linger, 

I have already stayed too long.” 

“ Aud I must go too,” said another voice. 

A man whom Dick had scarcely noticed rose from an 
obscure corner near the fireplace. 

lie was a stout, well-built, burly-looking fellow, with 
closely-cropped hair, a thick, red, bull-like neck, and ar. 
altogether animal expression, if wo may bo allowed. ta 
use such a tewn. 

Yet Dick looked at bis well-developed form with 
some admiration. 

The man’s appearance, joined to bis peculiar costume, 
enabled Dick to decide positively as to his calling. 

Ho was a regular trained boxer or prize-fighter 

As soon as he had spoken, the landlord said : 

“ Very well, Mr. Heynalds— I will give orders for your 
pony to bo put in at once.” 

“ Do, and ask that lazy fellow of yovr» to bo quick for 
once iu his life, if such a thing is possible.” 

With this, Dick conceived he bad nothing to do ; but 
being, iu a manner of speaking, Interrupted by this 
stranger, he had paused. .. w ' ’ 

Now, however, he began to take his leave. 

But Mr, Reynalds came forward again. 
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“Beg your pardon, sir,” he said, bluntly, and with 
genuine John Bull freedom, “but I like your pluck and your 
ways, though you are a stranger to mo I am going some 
miles to-night, and if you happen to be travelling my 
way, why, I shall be glad of your company.” 

Dick Turpin said a few words expressive of his thanks 
for this kind offer, aud while he was uttering *nem he 
was debiting in his own mind whether he should accept 
of the invitation or not. 

Certainly, as timo had been lost, it would be an ad- 
vantage, should Mr. Reynolds be travelling wards 
Somefield, to share his vehicle with him. 

But, somehow or other, a presentiment of danger **me 
over Dick, and ho felt impelled to decline. 

The feeling, however, was one of which be felt 
ashamed, and so ho banished it. 

“ I am journeying north from here,” ho said. 

“ So am I,” returned the prize-fighter. “ May l ask 
how far you are going ?” 

“ To Somefield," 

“ Somefield ?” ho repeated. “ AL! I am not going quite 
so far as that, but within a couple of miles or so of it. I 
Did you come here on foot ?” ^ 

“ Yes,” 

“ Then you had a long walk before you — that’s all I 
can Say. However, if you are willing to take half my 
gig. ami ride with me as far as I am going, you are 
heartily welcome to do ho.” 

“ 1 am much obliged,” said Dick; “ and accept the offer 
with great pleasure. I am much ohliged to you for 
it.” 

“Nay, nay, don’t mention it; it isn’t worth a word of 
thanks'; and perhaps you would oblige me still further by 
taking one more glass before wo part ; wo shall have 
time, for I know what a long-winded rascal the ostler 
is.” I 

Thjs ofFer, after some little pressing, Dick Turpin ac- 
cepted. 

Two farewell glasses were brought, and disposed of, 
and by that time word was brought that the horse aud gig 
were ready at the door. 

Once more bidding adieu, Dick and the prize-irghter 
departed. 

On going out of the front door of the inn, Dick per- 
ceived a small, well-built pony harnessed to a light little 
gig, with large wheels that seemed built expressly for 
speed. 

“ Therels a turn out, sir,” said the prize-fighter, with 
perhaps pardonable pride — “ there’s a turn out, sir ! 
Fit for any prince in the world! The lightest, best- 
made gig, and the fastest pony to be found wpliin a 
hundred miles !” 

“Very likely,” said Dick, as he followed his com- 
panion’s example, and climbed into the vehicle — “ very 
likely.” 

Scarcely had he taken his seat than the prize-fighter, 
snatching hold of the reins, uttered a peculiar shout. 

It was clearly one which the pony perfectly understood, 
for it started off at a most tremendous pace, and in a few 
moments the inn was left far behind. 

“Don’t she go rarely?” said Mr. Reynalds, addressing 
Dick, and breaking the silence. “Did you ever ride 
behind such a one ?” "s 

“ I can’t say I ever did. You travel a good deal, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“ Yes. I am mostly knocking about tho country — first 
in one place, then in another. Perhaps you know me, 
sir, though you are a stranger tome?” 

“No — I can’t say that I do.” 

“Well, then, my name is Reynalds — you heard tho 
landlord say so — Reynalds, the prize-fighter, I am gener- 
ally called.” 

“ 1 have hoard of you,” said Dick, “ though I little 
thought I should make acquaintance with yon so 
strangely.” 

“Curious things do come about, and this is one of 
them But I am tired cf this life ; I have made up my 
mind not to fight any more.” 

“ Indeed ?” V - 

“Yes I think I can manage tolerable woll without 
it” 

“You have been fortunate, then — made money ?” 

“ Well, yes, fairish ; but I have a little speculation under 
band at the present moment which 1 have an idea will 


cause mo. but little trouble, and the net gain will oe im- 
mense - 

“ I hope you will bo successful,” said Dick — “ I hope so 
with all my heart.” 

“ Do you indeed?” 

“ Y is. But why did you speak in that strange tone ?” 

“Oh, did I? Then I meant nothing — nothing at all. of 
course. But we aro rolling along rarely, aro we not ?” 

“Yes, we are.” 

“ You see those twinkling lights yonder ? That’s whore 
I shall stop ? Somefield, as I told you, lies betwee" two 
and three miles beyond.” 

“ TLen we shall soon pa^ company 3 " 

“ Yes, I think that very likely.” 

“But,” exclaimed Dick, “you are pulliugnp, '•“'hat’s 
that for ?” 

“ This,” was the prize-fighter’s reply, as he let fall tho 
rains and clutched Dick tightly by the throat — “ this ! I 
know you ! Give in — it’s no uso to struggle, Dick Turpin, 
you are my prisoner, and I will have the whole of* the 
reward I” 


CHAPTER CMXXIII. 

DICK TURPIN IIAS A MFE-AND-DKAT1I STRUGGLE WITH THE 
PRIZE-FIGHTER. 

This attack was so sudden and unexpected that the high- 
wayman had been thrown completely off his guard, and 
before ho could well make out what had happened he was 
overpowered. 

“ Now I have you,” said Mr. Reynolds. “ And perhaps 
yon understand tho littlo speculation to which I referred. 
In two more minutes we shall be in the next town, and 
all will bear witness how 1 bring you in a prioouer, cap- 
tured by my own unaided exertions !” 

Pressing Dick’s throat still tighter with one hand, 
the prize-fighter removed tho other, aud placed it in lift 
pocket, doubtless with the intention of drawing forth 
something with which he would be ablo to secure his pri- 
soner. 

Dick Turpin seized that moment to make an effort of 
resistance. 

Ho had been gradually summoning up all his powers, 
for ho knew the struggle would bo no trifling one. 

The prize-fighter swore most fearfully, for ho imagined 
his object had been accomplished. 

But he found each moment that Dick appeared to grow 
stronger, and, adept as he was at wrestling and feats of 
strength, ho felt that, for once in his life, he had encoun- 
tered some one worthy of being called his match. 

A struggle of tho most furious character now took place 
in the narrow precincts of tho gig. 

Both had obtained a good hold, and it would have 
been difficult for anyone to have decided as to which 
would prove the victor. 

No one was near, however, to note the different phases 
of tho conflict. 

But tho two men fought none the less desperately on 
that account. 

Suddenly, the prize-fighter, urged to desperation by 
disappointment aud tho peril of his position — for he felt 
Dick was obtaining the mastery over him — uttered again 
that peculiar cry which was the signal for the pony to set 
itself in motion. 

Nor on this occasion was the signal disregarded. 

"With a bound that almost threw them both out of 
tho vehicle into the road, tho pony started off, terrified 
by tno noise behind it. 

Dick guessed at onot* the purpose of the prize-fighter, 
and it made him fully conscious of tho desperate cha- 
racter of the man with whom he had to deal. 

His object was to run tho risk of tho clanger, and 
make his horse enter tho town just before them, when 
doubtless he would easily obtain assistance. 

It is true this would not enable him to lay jlaim to 
the whole of this reward, but he felt he would rather 
forego tho whole of it than that Dick should escape 
him. 

The highwayman dared not turn his attention to the 
horse in tho least, nor put ono hand to seize the reins, 
as such a course would have given his exponent tho 
advantage. 

Altogether heedless, then, of where tho terrified beast 
was going, or what obstructions lay in his path, Dick 
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ben{ the whole of his energies to overcoming his an- 
tagonist. 

The prize-fighter felt himself getting gradually w. eted, 
but lie still held on tenaciously. 

He knew the town was now within a few yai da of 
them, and be trusted in being able to retain his pri loner 
until then. « 

Dick knew this well, and guessed why he continued to 
struggle so fiercely. 

Cold drops of perspiration started out upon his ore- 
head, for he could not closf his eyes to the fact th t he 
was in very imminent danger indeed of being cap- 
tured. 

On went the horse at a more furious speed than ever, 
striking sparks from the hard ground with' his hoofs as 
he went. 

Hitherto he had kept directly in tjje middle of the road, 
and, providing he continued to do this, and did not abate 
his speed, there was just the possibility that he would 
get through the town almost tv fere anyone was aware of 
what was the matter. 

This was a frail hope to cling to, bnt it was better than 
none at all. 

Dick did not dare to think of what a trifle would bring 
their headlong course to a stop. 

The sudden turning of a corner, the approach of any 
c'her vehicle, or, indeed, the slightest obstruction in 
tht. ; r way, and then ‘most surely they would go down 
with a crash. 

The next moment the lights of the town flashed before 
Dick’s eves. 

The prize-fighter saw them, and tried to shout for 
succour. 

Hat Dick’s pressnre on his windpipe was so great 
that lie could only give vent to a gurgling sound. 

The street was clear. 

Several people, though, wore standing about here and 
there, gazing with amazement at the strange sight that 
flitted past them almost before they knew what it 
was. 

The market-place was reached, and passed, and Dick 
began to think that he should be fortunate enough to 
ride completely iuto the open country once more. 

The prize-fighter also had this fear, for he changed his 
tactics. 

In his rage, ho felt altogether indifferent as to the 
amount of danger which might befall himself, and so he 
struggled furiously to fall over one side of the gig into 
the roadway, endeavouring, of course, to drag Dick 
Turpin with him. 

The consequence of such a fall might perhaps have 
been death to both of them, but for this the prize-fighter 
did not care — death was preferable to being vanquished. 

And now. indeed, the hardest portion of the struggle 
had arrived, for hitherto the prize-fighter had endea- 
voured to consult his own safety as far as possible, and 
his struggle had been more to overcome the highwayman 
and bind him. 

Now it was almost more than Dick could do to prevent 
him from throwing himself into the road. 

Could he have done so, and remained in the vehicle 
himself, all would have been well, comparatively speaking, 
though his danger then would have been considered ap- 
palling by most persons. 

Dick felt that he was being drawn slowly but surely 
nearer to the edge of the gig. 

Ho felt that in another moment nothing could savo 
them from falling over. 

Rendered desperate by his position, he took a desperate 
course to save himself. 

With great suddenness ho released his hold upon his 
antagonist, and at the same instant clenched both his fists 
and strnck him two hard blows. 

The man's grasp perceptibly relaxed. 

But Dick followed up the blows by others. 

The prize-fighter tried, but ir vain, to obtain another 
grasp of his adversary. 

Bat Dick eluded him, then dealt one more blow of so 
decisive a character that it pat a complete termination to 
the contest 

With a rush and a hideous crash the prize-fighter fell 
over the wheel of the gig into the roadway. 

To what extent he was injured Dick had no means of 
••nearing, for such wa? the prodigious rate at which the 


pony was going, that his foe was in a moment out of 
sight. 

Dick drew a long breath of thankfulness for this 
escape, and then had to settle down to face a danger 
scarcely less alarming. 

The pony was now coin^’etely maddened, and Dick 
questioned whether any mean;? could bo adopted for 
checking his career. 

The reins had dropped, and how to regain them was » 
mystery. 

While going so swiftly, it seemed the height of mad- 
ness to attempt to leap out of the vehicle, and allow the 
creature to take its own course. 

Yet Dick felt this was. what he would he compelled to 
di. 

J ust then his foot touched against something, and he 
stooped down to examine it more closely. 

To bos joy he found it was the rein, which' had fallen 
over both ends of the dasli-board of tho gig, and so 
had remained secure. 

Seizing hold of it, Dick began slowly but firmly to 
pull it tight. 

But the horse seemed altogether heedless of tho pres- 
sure of tho bit. 

Dick knew that his tremendous pace could not be 
checked all at onoe, but he hoped to do so by degrees. 

Ilis chief concern was to keep in the middle of the 
highway. 

Tighter and tighter he pulled the reins, and yet 
tighter still, and he had at length the satisfaction of 
perceiving that the horse’s speed perceptibly dimi- 
nished. 

He bent forward, and pulled again with his whole 
strength, which proved, unfortunately, too 'great for the 
strength of the reins themselves. 

With a sudden snap the leather parted, and the frantic 
animal, again feeling his head at liberty, and chafing 
under the restraint he had just endured, flew onwards 
again, if possible at greater speed. 

Dick now had clearly no resource but to run the 
risk of descending from the vehicle, and, after a mo- 
ment’s consideration, he determined to do so by lower- 
ing himself over (lie back. 

Climbing over the seat, ar.d clinging tightly to the 
scroll iron-work at the back, ho lowered himself down 
until his feet almost touched the ground. 

It required, even then, a great effort of courage to let 
g°- 

But Dick did so, and though he strove to save liimsdf 
from falling, ho failed to do so, and reached the ground 
with most unpleasant violence. 

For a few seconds all the breath was knocked out of 
his body, but he seemed to be recovered by hearing a 
tremendous crash. 

Raising himself up a little, he looked in advance, and 
then saw that one wheel of the gig had come in contact 
with a post, after which the vehicle seemed to vanish as 
though by magic, while the pony, with portions of the 
wreck clinging to his harness, continued his mad 
career. 

CHAPTER CMXXIV. 

DICK TURPIN TAKES REFUGE IS A TREE, BUT FINDS ItK 
19 BY NO MEANS OUT OF DANGER, 

Dick Turpin struggled to his feet, ana wiped his face, 
which had not escaped injury by his fall. 

He had good cause indeed for congratulating himself 
mpon having made up his mind to quit the gig when he 
did. 

Had he remained only & few moments longer the chance 
would have been lost, and he could scarcely have escaped 
with life had he been seated in the vehicle when it came 
into such violent contact with the post. 

Dick’s brain was still confused, ami he stood for some 
time in the road in a strange, dreamy condition, 

He was startled, ho -.fever, by hearing behind the 
sounds of horses’ hoofs beating rapidly on the hard road, 
and at the very same moment he also perceived in tho 
distance before him two faint, glimmering lights, which, 
from their distance apart, evidently proceeded from » 
stage-coao’a, or some other vehicle carrying lamps. 

Dick started at once into life and energy, 
i “ The prize-fighter has given the alarm," he ronUevei 
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— * l that’s quite certain. Perhaps, after all, he was not 
much injured by hia frightfnl fall — at any rate, they 
are coming, and it must be after me !” 

He paused and wondered what step he should take 
to t-ecnre hia own safety. 

He remembered that he was on foot, while his pur- 
eners were tolerably well mounted. 

Therefore flight seemed a thing altogether out of the 
question. 

No matter how fleet of foot he might be, in the end 
he must inevitably be overtaken. 

Moreover, he felt in no condition for making use of 
his running powers, for he began to feel now more 
acutely than he had at first how much he had been 
bruised and shaken by falling. 

On both sides of the road tall trees were growing, most 
of them with trunks many feet in circumferenoe, and with 
branches stretching far and wide in every direction. 

Ao. lt&. — B lack Beos, 


“ I may be able to conceal myself in one of those 
trees,” he thought — “ at any rate, I will try. They 
cannot see me, I feel assured, and it would take them a 
long time to examine these trees, one by one in suc- 
cession, supposing they had a suspicion that I had 
taken refuge in one of them. 

While speaking these words. Dick had fixed hie eyes 
upon one particular tree, which he determined to select 
as his hiding-place. 

It was one that afforded several facilities for climb- 
ing. 

Scrambling up the bank at the side of the road, oa 
which the hedge was planted, he managed, by reaching 
up his arms to their fnll extent, to grasp a stout hori- 
zontal bough. ) 

To raise himself by the aid of hia hands and feet was 
now quite easy, and in less than a moment he hau 
ascended half-way up the tree, and had enseonoed himself 
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me i avoi wtwvb the bran cues und twigs seemed to grow 
tSckesu 

Here he remained^ sitting perfectly still, and waiting., 
not wit-joet gioat anxiety, to asooruuu what w* > " l d 
happen mxt. 

The trampling ot the horses’ feet in one direction, and 
the rattling of wheels in another now grew much plainer 
than before, and, glancing down through the Interstices of 
the trees. Dick again perceived the shining lights. 

Directly afterwards a body of mounted men galloped 
past. 

But upon reauning the spot where the gig had crashed 
igainst the post they came to a halt. 

“ Hullo !” said a voice, “ he’s reached the end of hie 
race, that’s certain ! My eyes, what a smash !” 

He pointed a* he spoke to the different fragme ts of 
tile gig that were strewn in all directions over the road- 
way. 

“ I wonder where the horse is ?” said a voice. “ Do you 
think he has managed to get on to the back of it and 
galloped off ? He’s a desperate character, you know, and 
might have done such a thing." 

“ Well, we shall soon know that, I think, for here ustses 
something or othor.” 

“ What is it — the stage-coach ?” 

“ No, no,” said another voice — “ not tho stage-coach ; 
it is no doubt the mail-cart.” 

“ Ye.q — yes, to be sure ! And if it is, the driver and the 
guard will be able to tell ns whether a man has galloped 
past them.” 

“ So they will." 

A moment’s silence took place. 

Although this conversation took place at some distance 
down the road below the spot where Dick was hidden, 
yet he was able to hear distinctly every word of it, for the 
night air was very still, and what little wind there was 
wafted the sounds towards him. 

“ Hoi — hoi !” cried one of the mounted police officers. 
“ Stop — stop, will you ? Pull up !” 

The driver ot the mail-cart stopped his panting horses 
somewhat suddeuly, and, in a gruff voice, demanded : 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

“ Why, there’s a smash here — do you see ? And just tell 
us whether yon have seen a man mounted on a pony 
gallop post you ?” 

“ No, no,” answered the driver — “ we’ve not seen that ! 
But we have seen a pony, with a couple of shafts dangling 
at its sides, gallop down the road yonder as though it was 
mad.” 

“ And there was no one on its back ?” 

w No, not exactly,” said the driver, with a grin. “ I 
should like to sec the man that would attempt such a 
thing.” 

“ Well, we’re after Dick Turpin t” said the officer who 
bad before spoke*. 

“ What ?” cried the driver of the mail-cart, in some 
alarm. “ You don’t mean to say he’s on this road, do 
you?" 

“ Yes, he is, or was a short time since. Why, do you j 
know, he got up into a gentleman’s gig .gid, after having 
robbed him, bundled him out neck and crop into the road, 
ft’s a thousand wonders that he escaped with his life, and 
even now the gentloraan lies in * very ilangerons 
*tate.” 

“ You don’t mean it ?" 

“ It’s a fact.” 

“ But when did it happen T~ 

“ Only a few miuutes ago.” 

The driver rolled Iris eyes fearfully as he asked : 

* But what did Turpin 

“Why, drove off in the gentleman’s gig, to be sure, as 
11 the very devil was behind him. We came on in 
pursuit, and here, you see, it seems he niet with a little 
mishap while going at such a furious rate. 

“Yes, it certainly looks like it. But where is he? 

“ That’s just what I want to know. I fancied he might 
have got on the horse’s back ami galloped down the road ; 
but, as it appears he has not done that, why, I Atai»k u 
we look about here wo shall find him. 

“ Yes,” said the guard, “ depend upon it he. could not 
bo id tho gig while it went all to smash like this without 
being hurt a bit. He Bon’t get far away, take my worn 
for that !” „ , . 

■* Pirn’s right," saiu the driver. “ Sou may depend upon 


it he’s hiding somewhere ©lose at hand; I shom-nt 
wonder if the rascal isn’t listening to every word we 
say." 

At these words the officers faced abont and ran against 
each other, producing great confusion. 

“ Well search l n said the one in command. “Now, 
my lads, let us look about us. I" "a ter to one, hiding in 
some ditch or other.” 

“ No,” said the guard, emphatically, “ it’s my belief that 
he’d scramble up into ono of those frees; it could be 
managed easily enough. When once there, who could 
see him ?" 

The officers looked up s»nd shook their heads windy as 
they beheld the dense foliage of the trees. 

*' Now,” said the guard, “I’ll tell you what — I’ve an idea 
— a grand idea.” 

“ What i6 it ?” 

“ Why, if he’s np in one o’ them trees it will \»e very 
hard to find out which one it is, won’t it ?” 

“Yes, very,” said the chief officer. “ We might fire a 
bullet into one of them ; but I’ll warrant he’d have the 
good sense to remain quite still — I’ll warrant he would 
stand fire.” 

“Yes, from- a pistol,” said the guard, “because he 
would think there was a good chance of one bullet miss- 
ing him. But how about this little weapon, eh ? — what 
do you think of this ?” 

From the leather case beside the mail-cart he produced 
a large-sized carbine of the kind then made use of by the 
military. 

“ Yes," continued the guard, aj he jumped down off the 
steps of the mail-cart, “ I rather think this will be the 
ticket. And, mark me, if Dick Turpin is up in one of those 
trees I’ll show him something he has never thought of in 
all his life.” 

“ Is it loaded ?” said the chief officer. 

“ Yes, of course it’s loaded. The priming mayn’t be 
just the thing; but, however, I’ll sood put that 
right.” 

As ho spoke, the guard threw up the pan, shook out tie 
grains of powder in it, and placed in some fresh. 

' Now," he said, “ I am ready, and this gun has in it a 
rattling good charge, I can assure you.” 

“ Stop a bit," said the chief officer. “ Are you going to 
fire up in the trees with it ?” 

“ Of course 1 am !” 

“But how do you know which one he is in ?” 

“ I will soon find that out,” said the guard, as he put 
the carbine up to bis shoulder. “ I will begin with this 
one.” 


“ Stop — stop !" 

“ What for ?” 

“ Why, you know,” said the officer, “ that I must call 
him first to surrender.” 

“ Oh, yes — certainly ; I forgot.” 

The police officer then stepped a little more into the 
middle of the roadway, and, pitching his voice in a higher 
key, exclaimed: 

“ Dick Tnrpin, we, his Majesty’s officers of police, have 
good reason for believing that you have concealed your- 
self in one of these trees, and in the King’s name we call 
upon you to surrender, and if, after having called upon 
yon three times——” 

“Blow it!” said the guard, impatiently, “be quick! 
Don’t you know I am in a hurry ?’’ 

“ You be d— d !” said the officer, angrily. “ Who told 
you to interfere ? Don’t you think I know my duty 
better than you do?” 

' l Oh yes, that’s right enough," said the guard, in a 
more mollified tone : “ but you ore so awfully luag- 
windou,* 

The chief officer evidently thought something of f fie 
guard’s carbine, or he would not have smothered his 
resentment so oasily. 

Once more looking up into the trees, he said : 

“ Dick Turpin, i call upon you to surrender, ar,<' wa.-a 
you if you do not that we shall fire, and the censc^u#ious 
will then be on your own head ! ” 

A profound silence followed this sp<. ech, that wo eld 
have been perfect save for the incessant rustling of the 
trees. 

I Dick Turpin, for tho second umo i tall epon psw wt 
surrender !' 

Again there ir« a deep silemw- 
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* Tor the third time,” said the chief officer, in a louder 
vciue than before — “for the third time, I call upon you to 
wr render I” 

A' rain a deep silence. 

“ Hare you done ?" said the jra-vrd. 

‘He*. 

And time too,” he muttered, as he placed the butt of 
rhe carbine to his shoulder. 

The chief officer pretended not to overbear this 
remark. 

“ if he’s w»ere,” said the guard, “ it wili be a aur "with 
nim, and no mistake ! I loaded the carbine mys< If, and 
know just how many bullets are in it.” 

“ Blaze away, then !” 

The guard pointed the carbine full at the tree, and then 
palled the trigger. 

A slight fla”, and a tremendous report then followed, 
and the next thing the officers perceived was the guard 
lying at full length on his back in the middle of the road, 
with the muzzle of the carbine pointed skywards. 

The bullets went crashing among the boughs of the 
tree in truly an alarming fashion. 

Most effectually had all doubt been set at rest respect- 
ing the presence of the highwayman in that true at 
least. 

Had he been there he must have fallen to the earth, 
riddled with bullets. 

The guard scrambled up to his feet again, and looked 
very ferocious when ho saw all the officers were laughing 
at his expense. 

“ pis, grin away,” he said — “ grin away, and be d — d to 
yon ! It only shows what an uncommon.y good charge 
I’d got in the carbine ! If you’ll wait half a minute, we’ll 
have a try at the next tree.” 

The officers showed no signs of dissent. 

The carbine accordingly was loaded, and one of the 
officers produced from a little bag a number of pistol 
bullets, quite a handful of which was poured in, and 
tightly rammed down. 

Again the weapon was raised and discharged. 

But with no more result than before. 

The guard staggered back after he had pulled the 
trigger, and tried hard to keep his balance, but he failed, 
and sat down with such force that all the breath was 
Icrked out of his body. 

He looked upon all these failures and mishaps 
with great complacency, however, for he said to the 
officers : 

“ We may make sure he isn’t in either of those trees, 
mayn’t we ? But he might be hiding in the next, or the 
oext , and if he is in any one of them I’ll find him, for I 
won’t stop until I have fired into every tree.” 

While speaking, he recommenced the task of loading 
the carbine. 

It was an operation that did not require many minutes, 
and for the third time he stood facing the trees. Now, up to 
the present moment Dick had looked upon these proceed- 
ings with a tolerable amount of composure, simply 
because the muzzle of the carbine was not pointed at the 
tree in which he had so snugly ensconced himself, and he 
clung to tho hope that after a few trials they would 
get disgusted with wasting so much powder and 
shot. 

But their proceedings were more energetic and persever- 
ing than he had at all calculated upon, and he began to 
feel extremely uneasy, for the tree at which the carbine 
was now directed stood next to the one where he was 
hidden. 

He fixed his eyes upon the guard, and then involuntarily 
closed them. 

When he pulled the trigger tne report and crashing of 
the builets among the oranches was alarming in the 
extreme ; but he quickly recovered himself, for he found 
Le was as yet unhurt. 

He had been labouring under great apprehension, how- 
ever, for it was quite possible that one </ the many 
bullets crammed into the carbine might go so far wide of 
its nark as to reach him. 

Now, however, he held his breath, while his noart beat 
Lard and fast. 

The guard, still undaunted, was as actively engaged jg 
e r )f il reloading his formidable weapon. 


CHAPTER CMXXV. 


ra*^ qua'.o or tile mail-cart pjtr.savEKKs v* tw* 
rROSECUTlON OK Ills FLAX. 

Dick Turpin was now truly in a most critical poeSaon. 

What step to take he knew not. 

He was decidedly unwilling to cry out, ai d so igno- 
minionsly surrender himself to *he police ; bu for all that, 
he could not make t his mind to sit there a d remain an 
animated tar^k 

In fact, he felt sure, should the guard me the '-’line 
into the tree, his destruction would be immediate 
certain. 

It was quite impossible for him to escape ai L ast one 
of the bullets, and he knetC Veil that any ;>ae of them 
would be sufficient to cause death. 

No words can possibly describe the amount of intent- 
ness with which he regarded the proceedings of his foes 
below. 

Oh, how he hated that officious, troublesome guard of 
the mail-cart. 

Without him the officers could never have carried out 
their present plan of operations. 

Dick sat and watched the reloading of the carbine. 

He waited until the whole operation was completed, 
and then, with a start, remembered that he had not yet 
made up his mind how he should act. 

“ I’ll tell you what,” said the chief officer, “ I aiu tired 
of this sort of thing, for I don’t believe he is in the trees 
at all ; however, you shall have this one fire, and if it 
produces no results we’ll part company.” 

“ Oh, just as you like,” said the guard — “just as you 
like ! I don’t mind it — I look upon it as a capital bit of 
sport.” 

But the officers clearly did not do so, for they were 
conscious that if they were now on the wrong scent they 
were giving the highwayman every opportunity of com- 
pleting his escape. 

“ Are yon ready ?” said tho offioer, gruffly. 

“Yes, quite ready.” 

“ Then bang away ; and make haste about it !” 

For the fourth time the carbine was raised and pointed 
at the trees. 

Dick sat perfectly still, and as he did so he fancied ha 
could see right down the barrel of the murderous fire- 
arm. 

Only a second elapsed, and yet to Dick it seemed a 
whole age. 

A thousand thoughts passed through his mind. 

He felt that he was on the brink of destruction. 

He gave a thought to Maud, to his friends, to all hr hod 
any occasion to remember with kindness, and then closed 
his eyes and compressed his lips with the resolution to 
die calmly. 

Nothing short of a miracle could save him. 

But his conviction ws that if his time had come it 
would be much better to perish by one of the bullets from 
the guard’s carbine than descend to be taken prisoner by 
the police. 

In either case his death would be certain. 

But a loud cry at this moment made him open lue ever 
and start so violently that the branches of the tre»j 
clashed together. 

It was the driver of the mail-cart who nad given utter- 
ance to the shout. 

The guard had turned roui quick as lightning, won- 
dering what had happened an alarming character. 

“Look — look!” said the driver, standing upon his seat, 
and pointing across the meadows with one hand. “ Kay 
I never hold the r^ns again if the rascal is not taking 
his way quite coolly over the fields yonder !" 

“ What — what ?” exclaimed the officers. 

“Jump uf— jump up, all of you, and yon will sea! 
Look — look i Yonder he goes, just by that tall popi&r 
tree !” 

Tho officers scrambled up into the oert, ant gazed 
eag-rly in the direction to which the driver's liageg 
pointed. 

We have already described the nature of the nig t as 
being one when the rsoon broke kwth at huai ui v- 
va Is. 

A large rift of bine could now be seen between the 
clouds, and in this the moon was shining with a lustre 
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Par and wide* all objects coaid be distinctly sf^n, and 
the police, as they gazud over the fair, silvory-looking 
country, uttered ejaculations of surprise and astauial'— 
meat. 

At first they could not credit their vision, bet a s»sond 
glance, assured them that they saw aright. 

Dick Turpin, in hie well-known scarlet ooat, afe lary» 
white cravat, ana *vs three-cornered hat, was making tas 
way at a eliarp trot across the level expanse of nxS«<'w- 
land. t 

“ Curse St all !” "said the chief offioer, as he ptuiol off 
his hat and in his rage smacked it down into the roadway. 
“ Something told me that we were wasting our time on 
a wrong scent ! Bat never mind ! He is not far off my 
lads ! Come on — we shall have him yet !” 

The police loft the mail-cart even more precipitately 
than they had climbed into it, and than ran with might 
and main to their horses. 

“ Jenkins,” roared the chief, - run to that gate yoaefev, J 
and open it, then we can make haste through.” 

One of the men hastened off to obey this command, 
while the others scrambled with the best speed they could 
into their saddles. 

It was wonderful to see in what an incredibly short 
space of time they were all in the saddle and in motion. 

The gate was held open, and they dashed through it in 
a d ‘rim throng, c^uite heedless of the injuries they re- 
ceived by coming in contact with each other and with the 
gate-posts. 

Onoe in the meadow, they separated, and away they 
went at the utmost speed erf which their horses were cap- 
able. 

No person had been more surprised or astounded at 
this sudden turn of aff.iirs than Dick Turpin him- 
self. 

He sat up in the tree with a dim, vague consciousness 
about him that he had escaped by a hair’s breadth from 
a dreadful death. 

He peered as well as he could through the branches 
of the trees, and presently made out the form of the 
horseman that the officers had mistaken for him. 

Dick did not wonder at the error. 

The figure did in many respeefs resemble himsdfe 

Nor was he at any loss to recognise the rider. 

It was Tom King. 

After the officers had entered the meadow, Dick re- 
mained in the same position, watching vigilantly and full 
of anxiety to learn the result of the chase. 

To his great disappointment, however, Tom King be- 
came suddenly lost to view behind a large clump of 
trees. 

He watched to see him reapprar from them. 

But in vain. 

Then did his concern for his old comrade redoume. 

He felt pretty certain that Tom King had no idea the 
officers were so close behind him. 

On the soft sward their horses’ feet would not make 
noise enough to reach his ears. 

“ He has been well hunted about the country, that’s cer- 
tain,” Dick muttered to himself, “ and now ne believes 
himself in safety. Tern to one he will stop among those 
trees for rest and shelter : and if he does his position 
will be an awkward one, for the officers will absolutely 
be upon him before he is aware that they are at hand.” 

Dick watched the offioers until they, too, could be seen 
no longer. 

Then he turned to a consideration of his own posi- 


tion. 

The guard and driver of the a^au-cart had also stood 
watching intently until there was nothing more to be 
aeea. , , 

Then Dick heard the latter exclaim : 

“ Well, come, old fellow, I think we have loitered on 
onr journey long enough. The horses must make up for 
ft, though— it will not do J&r us to arrive lat9 ” 
u No, oertafnly not.” 

“ WeJ, then, w ’ll be . 

“ In one moment,” said &e guard, as, with the c arbine 
in hie hand, he jumped out of the cart— “one moment! 
HI just have this one bang for the say-so of the uu % 

and after that I shall be fesdy to go with you.” 

Ihese last words fairly took away Dick’s breath when 
be heard them, they came upon him so unexpectedly 
ffe bad ooogratt lat®d himself upon being out of danger. 


when now he suddenly found himself in the easne >**- 
minft’tt peril as before. 

T! e only question that now aroe* in his mind wee 
wlicher be should at once reveal his presence in the 
tree 

It would be a very different thing to deal with these 
two men, only he fancied indeed he she uld be able suc- 
cessfully te oope with them. 

II » gave one keen, rapid giaaoe in t. he direction the 
officers had taken. 

To his great joy, ha found they were stilt out of 
sight. 

‘‘Jim,"* said the driver of the mail-oar t, as aoos as the 
guard had ceased speaking, “ don’t make a foot of y »w- 
Beif” 

“ What do yon mean ?" 

“Well, not exactly what T said. But don’t try to bs a 
bigger fool than you are, for that’s quite neediest 

‘• You be blowed !” 

“ Very well ; but I just tell you this much : I am going, 
and if you like to come with me, well and good ; if not, 
stay where you are, and you can fire up those trees till 
doomsday, if you like !” 

With these words the driver gave his horses a smart 
cut with the whip, and the animals, who had been chafing 
under their restraint all the while, now started off at a 
capital speed. 

“Hi — hi!” roared the guard — “stop — stop!” 

The driver slackened his speed. 

“ Are you coming ?” 

“Just this one shot!” 

“w , I’m off.” 

But the guard was determined not to be baulked in hit 
whim, so, hastily raising his piece, he pulled the trig- 
ger. 

He did not wait to see the result of the explosion, but 
ran off down the road as fast as his legs could carry him, 
bawling lustily to his comrade to pull up. 

He was out of sight in a few moments, and then then 
was a slight rustling in the tree. 

It was reused by Dick Turpin taking off his hat. 

He looked at it, and through the broad brim he saw a 
large jagged hole, which would admit hia finger easily. 

“ A close shave,” he muttered. “ But a miss is as good 
as a mile, I’ve heard say. Confound the fellow, he’s been 
the oause of half my troubles !” 

Dick felt himself carefully all over to ascertain that he 
had received no other hurt, and, having satisfied himself 
on this particular point, he paused to look around him on 
all sides before he ventured to make his descent. 

No human being was in sight, nor did any sound break 
the silence, save that which the wind produced. 

The moon was again hidden by clouds, and Dick felt 
rejoiced at it, because he knew how much it would favour 
his escape. 

Rapidly, then, he descended from bough to bough until 
ho once more stood on the firm earth. 

Then he shook himself thoroughly, as though by that 
means he could rid himself of all the disagreeable cir- 
cumstances through which he had just passed. 

“ I have had some close touches,” was his muttered 
remark. “ But no matter ! There’s much before me that 
I must attend to— besides, the hour is much later than I 
could wish. As all is so quiet I will set forward at 
once.” 

lie carried out this intention without delay. 

He knew perfectly well that he could be at no very 
great distance from his destination, but yet he had tc 
consider for some moments before he was able to aaj 
positively in which direction Somefield lay. 

Having at last decided upon the point, he took fji - 
course in a straight line, disregarding the obstacles that 
continually placed themselves in his path. 

In this way he had not proceeded long, before ha por- 
eeived before him a bright^ ruddy gleam of light. 

It increased in brilliancy with a rapidify truly mar* 
vellous, and soon the whole horizon was lighted up. 

The dense clouds lost their former sombre look, and 
glowed with crimson. 

“ A fire,” said Dick, after he had gazed in silence for 
some moments at this spectacle — “ yes, sorely a fir® l 
And how fiercely and rapidly it rages !” 

In a few more minutes he was so close to the scene el 
conflagration as to behold the huge columns of smoke s*> 
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ending, and the thousands of brilliant sparks that rushed 
opwards. 

As he continued to gaze, a strange feeling of uneasi- 
ness sprang up in his breast— a feeling that was indefi- 
nable, but yet which increased in pc #er every moment. 

A vague consciousness that something was wrong- -that 
something was about to happen which would be to him a 
greater misfortune than an} thing that had yet happened 
to bun — took full possession of his heat t. 

For a brief space of time it unnerved him, but, obtain- 
ing command over himself, he redoubled his spee.i, 
changing his course slightly and making his way direct 
to the toene of conflagration. 

CHAPTER CMXXVL 

O WHICH BLACK BESS MAKES HKK AFPKAjiANCB BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC IN A FRESH OHARACIKB. 

Having brought the narrative up to this point, we will 
take onr leave of Dick Turpin for awhile, and revert to 
the proceedings of two others, in whom it is presumed 
soaieely a secondary interest is felt. 

The others we allude to are Maud and Black Bess, who, 
the readers will recollect, had been left in the oharge of 
the friendly proprietor of the oirous. 

It was shortly after Diok’e departure that a man, 
travel -stained, dusty, and weary, came walking slowly 
over the common on which the strollers may be said to 
have encamped. 

His eyes were fixed upon the bright, ruddy fire they 
had lighted, and whioh looked like a beacon of hope in 
the gloom. 

As he drew nearer the sound of footsteps was heard, 
and Smithini himself, starting up, strained his eyes in 
the endeavour to make ont the form and features of the 
intruder. 

It was not long before he succeeded, for this new-oomer 
advanced boldly until the rnddy light from the fire fell 
full upon his haggard countenance. 

“ Why, Joe, ” said Smithini, extending his hand, M can 
it bepoisible— is it yon ?" 

“ Yes, there is no donbt about it," replied tha other, 
sadly. “ I have managed to get thus far.” 

“But I thought yon were laid up, nnable to mc.e, 
after that terrible fall of yours.” 

“ Well, I was, and I am not right now, but better ; I 
am starving, though," he added, “ and so am not likely to 
improve. I reoollected von, and from the past felt cer- 
tain that yon would do all yon oonld to help me.” 

“ So I will," said Smithini. “ We’ll talk about that more 
at length to-morrow. Here, sit down and have some- 
thing to eat.” 

The man gladly complied, and, sitting down, he removed 
his hat and the wrapper from the lower portion of his 

fact 

The firelight then disclosed the oonntenance of a 
middle-aged man, with many deep lines farrowed upon 
it, and the whiteness of which was brought into strong 
relief by the black moustache he wore upon his upper 
lip. 

To many he was known, and as soon as their greeting 
<ras over, Smithini, turning to him, said : 

“ Have you any news, Joe ? Is there anything fresh ?" 

“No,” he returned, “ nothing at all, except a rather 
thing that happened to me on my way here.” 

“ What was that ?" 

“Why, I was suddenly encountered and BarronnoedVsy 
a troop of police officers. I was much frightened — I 
oonld not help it. I was rigidly examined and closely 
questioned, and it would seam that I had been mistaken 
tor another.” 

“Indeed?" 

“ Yes. These officers are in pursuit of a highwayn*_A 
and a female he has with him. They have been tracked 
tc somewhere near this place, but the due has been lost. 
He waver, they are resolved to find it.” 

These words gave Smithini more uneasiness than he 
thought proper to express. 

Maud, too, overheard the wor as, and it cost hsr m great 
effort to preserve anything resembling calmness. 

Her anxiety to hear more, however, overcame every 
oiht : xi ladder tion. 

“ They are on their way to this place even now,” con- 


tinued the man. “ No doubt you will see them shortly, and 
t&sy will make the same inquiries if you.” 

‘What makes you think that ?" 

; “ Simply because I left them coming in this direction, 

'uno i-eciuse I heard them say that they were resolved to 
question everyone they met." 

Smithini lapsed into edleinoe. 

At length, however, he spoke. 

■, “I don’t like the grabs,” he said ; “ I never did ; I had 
half made up my mind to stay here till to-morrow, but 
now my determination is changed — well staid at once ” 

“ And to what place are you bound ?” 

“ Somefield.” 

“"Oh, not far from here— I know the place." 

“ Yes, we shall reach it in a shaft time easily,” 

He rose from his seat as he spoke these last words, and 
issued rapid injunotions to the others to get all ready for 
a start 

The injunctions did not require much time to carry ont 
— indeed, sooner than could have been expected they were 
all in motion. 

“Fear nothing," said Smithini, whispering in Mr, ud’a 
ear, “ I will protect you ; while with me you are sals. I 
am doing this merely in the way of precaution." 

“ And Dick,” she said — “ will ha find us ?” 

“ Oh yes, I arranged all about that Do not be appre- 
hensive on that score. AU I wish is to avoid a meeting 
with the officers.” 

The journey to Somefield was performed in safety and 
in secrecy. 

Day was just beginning to dawn when they halted on 
a piece of waste ground just outside the little town. 

A short time was allowed for repose, then the men be- 
gan busily to work at erecting their large canvas tent. 

It was not long before their arrival became known to 
the inhabitants, and there was soon a crowd of idle spec- 
tators, who stood and watched all their preparations. 

It was announced that one grand performance in the 
circus would be given at mid-day, and by that time eveiy- 
thing was in readiness. 

To the deep disappointment of all, and Smithini In 
particular, for he had met with much ill-luck of late, they 
met with very little encouragement. 

So few people, indeed, sat down upon the seats that 
none of the performers *elt the heart to go through their 
performance properly. 

When the audience had been dismissed, Maud found 
her new bnt kind-hearted and trusty friend seated in an 
attitude of deep dejection. 

Anxiously she inquired into the cause. 

“ My usual luck," he said ; “ I don’t know what it is to 
do well now. There was a time, however, when all was 
different, bat it is no good thinking about that. Yon see, 
the people will riot come, and my stock of money is now 
exhausted !” 

Maud was not in a position to suggest any means by 
which Smithini oonld be helped out of his difficulty, ye: 
she longed for the power to do so. 

She valned his friendship, for there were few indeed 
who would hold ont to herself and Dick a protecting 
hand 

“ I don’t k-iow what to bring forward to attract the 
public,” Smithini continued. “ I am completely at fault !" 

“ And I," said Maud, “ cannot help you. If I could I 
would with all my heart. There is nothing I would not 
do to assist yon. ” 

Smithini raised his eyes and fixed them keenly upon 
her countenance. 

“Are you sure of what you say ?" he asked. 

“Quite sure," she answered, earnestly. “Now tel) 
me why ?" 

“ I was thinking . But no — no," he broke off, “1 will 

not give utterance to that thought ; it is wrong — mad- 
ness *" 

“ Let me know it," said Maud — “ let me torn my 
judgment of it." 

Smithini resisted but she wee so pr.vmng that be at 
last cotnpBed. 

“ Wei, then,” hp said, “ wild idea ku.t f or • moment 
crossed my mnad that Black he-* urfg&t he the means of 
saving me.® 

“ 0. saving you ? How m K 

“ Why,” be continued, “ I have been told tta.t her 
master te sis -id her with tm common cue, aa-tawsbr 
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is possessed of rare intelligence. It would take too 
long to repeat oue half of the stories I have heard, but 
doubtless there is only a slight foundation for them.” 

“ Not so slight as you imagine,” said Maud, with a 
glow of joy, for she was delighted at seeing this 
prospect opened out before oer of testifying hergrati- 
tude to her new friend—” not so slight as you ima- 
gine,” she repeated. “ At various times I have seen 
strange things done. She would obey his every word, 
but 1 fancy will attend to no one else. ’ 

“ It is very likely.” 

“StiJ!,”she contiuued, with fresh animation, “ if 
you will allow me to try 1 shall gladly do so. You 
must not forget she is so disguised that even I should 
not recognise her, and it might be that this would 
prove sufficient to attract the people.” 

Smithini evidently thought so. 

The proposal was one that recommended itself to 
him in every way, but yet he hesitated. 

Maud, however, insisted upon carrying out the 
course she had suggested. 

Black Bess was brought, and she endeavoured by 
imitating Dick’s manner to induce her to perform 
several tricks which she had seen. 

The experiment met with a success that exceeded 
their most sanguine expectations. 

But having succeeded so far, an obstacle now ob- 
truded itself which threatened to be insurmountable. 

To perforin these tricks it would be necessary that 
Maud herself should appear before the audience, a ; 
thing from which under any circumst ances she would j 
have, shrunk. 

But now it would have been dangerous in the 
highest degree for her to do so. 

Among the many eyes that might be upon her, there 
would be a strong probability of her recognition. 

“I have it,” said Smithini, in a voice of exultation— 

“ I have it ; our fortunes are made. ‘The Masked Lady,’ 
that sounds well, does it not ? It will make a good line, 
too : ‘The Masked I iady and her Matchless Steed, White 
Diamond, will give their unrivalled performance.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Maud, “ I could wear a mask, and then 
there would be almost an end to danger. At any rate, 
I will run the risk.” 

Even then Smithini hesitated. 

He thought of Dick, and wondered in what light 
the highwayman would look upon the affair. 

He was no stranger to the fact that Turpin placed 
a priceless value on his mare, and should any accident 
befall her — should she be recognised, what could he 
say then 7 

But for Maud’s determination, he would at the last 
moment have abandoned the idea ; but she was firm, 
and resolved that it should be carried out. 

The next step was to make the inhabitants of the 
town aware of what was going to be performed, and 
this task was executed as M’ell as the shortness of the 
time at their disposal would admit. 

‘ I don’t care,” said Smithini. “Let only half a 
dozen come the first time, and I shall be satisfied. 
When they have seen this performance they will pour 
a glowing account of it into the ears of everyone.” 

Rather late in the afternoon a second performance 
was given. 

It was rather better attended than the first ; but it 
was evident they bad been induced to come by the 
representations that had been put forth respectingthe 
Masked Lady r and White Diamond. 

The moment for Maud’s appearance at length came, 
and, dizzy and confused, she rode into the ring. 

She was received with a loud burst of applause, and 
all looked on with the greatest excitement and eager- 
ness at the strange spectacle of a masked performer. 

Trembling for the result, Maud then uttered the 
words of command that Dick Turpin himself had used. 

It would really seem that Black Bess understood the 
nature of her position, for never before had she ap- 
peared so docile— so intelligent. 

Every' command that Mand gave was obeyed with a 
promptitude that produced unbounded applause. 

The experiment was a complete success. 

When all was over, Black Bess was led round the ring, 
and all admired her matchless shape and prop rtions. 

Never hud their eyes rested on such a steed, 


But little did the.v dream what steed it was. 

Smithini. in the character of manager, announced 
that a repetition of the performance would be given 
that evening, and then the audience departed. 

The words he had made use of were prophetic. 

Those who had witnessed the performance of White 
Diamond gave so glowing an account of it that all 
who beard determined to attend, especially when, 
those who had paid the visit on the first occasion de- 
clared their intention of going a second time. 

To the joy of Smithini and his troop, long before 
the announced hour of opening, a great crowd be- 
sieged the entrance to the tent. 

In they rushed, in one continuous stream, packing 
themselves into the closest possible compass. 

The canvas erection was crammed to its fullest 
extent — it would not have been possible for another 
person to have found standing-room. 

Thus the time passed on until the hour for Maud’s 
second appearance. 

Her success was even greater than on the previous 
occasion 

Still, there remained outside a crowd of persons suffi- 
ciently large to fill the tent again, and, by' the gener- 
ally-expressed wish of all, a third performance was 
announced, although the hour was then so late a one. 

Fortune was at last smiling upon Smithini. 

The money rolled in so fast that he could scarcely 
find places in which to stow it. 

It happened thus, that the hour was long past mid- 
night when Maud again appeared. 

Again was the performance a complete success. 

But before it was half over, a loud, appalling shriek 
was heard. 

It was followed by another, and then from the 
throats of all issued the one word “ Fire |” 

There was an instantaneous rush, and then, as 
though to make the calamity complete, the seats, 
which had never been designed for the accommodation 
of so many people, suddenly gave way on one side. 

There was a hideous crash, and the next moment 
the people were ly ing on the ground in a confused and 
bleeding mass. 

As the seats all depended upon each other for sup- 
port, those on the other side fell also before those 
seated on them could succeed in making an escape. 

Then followed a scene of such appalling horror that 
no tongue could describe it, and the fearful nature of 
the scene was enhanced by the rapid progress of the 
flames. 

They spread with a rapidity truly alarming. 

Something might have been done to check them, 
it is true, but there was no one who could take that 
direction of affairs upon themselves at the right mo- 
ment, and so the fire raged on. 

By twos and threes, the bruised and burned people 
rolled out on to the open ground. 

Selfishness reigned paramount. 

No thought was given by anyone to the sufferings 
of another. 

In the midst of the confusion a man appeared, whose 
arrival was unnoticed in the general excitement. 

It was Dick Turpin, who had seen from afar the 
conflagration, and who, on coming close enough, had 
found that it proceeded from Smithini’s circus. 

lie did not know at that moment that Maud was in 
the very centre of the building, hemmed in by mad- 
dened, furious people. 

But he dashed on at a venture, looking everywhere 
for her. 

He saw her not — he saw no one of whom he could 
ask a single question. 

Ho felt certain, however, that if he raised his voice 
she wouhl recognise it. and give vent to an answering 
cry, which would enable him to proceed to her 
rescue. 

There was danger about this course ; but at such a 
moment as that such danger was uot to be thought 
of. 

“ Maud,” he cried— “Maud — Maud! Where are 
you 7 Speak, that 1 may hear your voice 1’ 

He fancied that the roaring of the llarnes and the 
shrieks and cries of the populace beat down and 
drowned liis words. 
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H* thought juat then too, of Glack Bess, anti wondered! 

. >die was in the midr of the scene of riot. 

Jnst then his eyes wll upon a man, begrimed with 
wnoke, and with his cl thing badly torn. 

Nevertheless, he *ec gnisod him. 

It was Smithini. . 

“ Maud — Maud !” Di> k exclaimed, as he seized hold of 
nim. “ W here is she— where is she ?” 

Smithin 4 answered only by a groan. 

Alarme l beyond expression, Dick repeated his inquiry, 
and so furiously that Smithini was terrified into » 
reply. 

“ She’s there," he said, pointing to the semains of the 
circus — “ she’s there, in the very midst of the wreck, and 
Black Bess is with her 

CHATTER GMXXVZI. 

OICK TURPIN 13 MUCH HARASSED BT THE IHUCIC 
OFFICERS. 

Upon receipt oC this Intelligence Dick Turpin clisped 
both hit hands over his face, and uttered a deep groan. 

But he banished the emotion quickly, for he felt that k 
was the moment for deeds, not for grief. 

How he was to make his way through the fighting, 
struggling throng, and gain the' centre of the circus he 
had no idea, and it was fortunate indeed even at that 
•lire moment that he should maintain sufficient presence 
of mind to be aware that any attempt to mix himself up 
with the throng would prove fatal. 

His mind at the same instant grasped another idea. 

Smithini had said that Black Bess was with Maud, and 
that reminded him that he had the power of calling Black 
Bess to his side. 

There was a possibility — just a remote possibility — tliat 
Maud might come with Black Bess if he gave utterance 
to the signal. 

The experiment was worth trying, and almost without 
reflection he whistled shnjly. 

There was an answering neigh, and then the confusion 
on the spot where the circus had stood was redoubled. 

With a furious msh and frantic, terrified bounds, Black 
Bess came galloping over those people who chanced to be 
in her way. 

Dick could scarcely summon up his conrogs to look 
and see whether Maud was with her. ' 

Tremblingly and in great fear he raised his eyas, and ' 
then, with a cry of joy, sprang forward. 

Maud was there, se ated upon Black Bess, and to all ap- 
pearance quite unhurt. 

In another second she was in his arms, and pressed 
tightly to his breast. 

“ Safe,” she said— “I am quite safe and mnhurt ! And 
you, too, have escaped ?” 

“ Yes — yes !” said Dick, whose heart was now light- , 
ened of a terrible load — “yes, all is well. And Bess — 1 
what about her ?” 

“ She, too, I think, is quite unharmed, or if she is hurt 
it is only in a very trifling degree.” 

At this moment Smithini came hurrying towards them, 
and by the expression of his face it could be seen that 
some fresh calamity had befallen him. 

“All is lost!” he said, when he came nearer. “My 
bad luck clings to me ! I thought I had got the better of 
it for once, but no, I have not. I am now a ruined man 
in the fullest sense of the word I” 

Dick thought ho referred to the fire, but in this no 
was quickly undeceived. 

“ The receipts have been stolon,” continued Smithini — 
“ all the money taken at tho doors has been carried 
oS by the mob. I had no means of placing it in 
safety, and it is gone. I have not now a shilling in 
the world !’’ 

“No matter,” suid Dick; “yon rememtr*’ pro- 
mise. 1 will be as good as my word.” 

“Hush — hush!" said Smithini, suddenly — ” i;iok *hcv*>, 
Dick — look there ! v 

Ho pointed to a spot Close to the scene of co-nlia- 
gration — a spot that was only a few yards diStaht. 

“Officers,” ejaculated Dick — “officers, as 1 live! I 
must retreat at once ; perhaps I shall be lucky enough 
to escape unseen. Come, Maud, up quickly — quickly !” 

adcud was trembling violently, and weeping, for she 
*1 wl not yet overcome her last excitement. 


Dick, however, in this moment of fTosh dangei «« 
co-m and steady enough. 

Keeping his eyes fixed upon the officers so as not lev 
a moment to lose sight of their actions, he placed L.s 
baud upon the sad ale and swung himself easily into 
his seat. 

It was 'uat then that a voice cried out in loud, 
shrill tone*: 

“ Here he is — here be is ; I have him now, and no 
mistake.” 

While these words were uttered, Dick felt his leg 
suddenly seized by some one, and the jerk given w*s 
such that it almost unhorsed him. 

Luckily, he kept his seat. 

The officers answered the cry with a loud shout, and 
came hastening towards them. 

With a sudden shako Dick managed to get his foot 
partially free, and before the man who had seized it 
could save himself he reoeived a tremendous blow in 
the mouth from the tip of Dick’s heavy riding boot. 

He relaxed his hold and foil back with a strange 
cry. 

“ On, Bess,” Dick oned — “ on, my lass — your best speed 
is wanted now !” 

While he spoke the words a dropping, irregular volley 
came from the pistols of the officers. 

But the bullets sped past him harmlessly, for the short 
stumpy pistols that were at that time carried by the police 
officers were more for show than use, and if they struck 
su object aimed at it was by accident merely. 

But Maud uttered a loud cry, and at first Dick thought 
she had been injured. 

She quickly assured him, however, that all was well, 
the cry had beeu wrung from her lips by terror. 

There was something truly alarming in the furious 
rate at which Black Bess took her way across the rough, 
uneven piece of waste ground on which iho circus had 
been erected. 

It was of considerable extent, and some time elapsed 
before its further boundary was readied. 

At length they reached this point in perfect safety. 

But Dick had left all to the sagacity of his mare ; ho 
had made not the slightest attempt to guide her, for he 
knew well enough she would bo better able by this 
means to avoid any obstacles that might be in her oath. 

The officers, however, were not so fortunate. 

The horses of the two foremost stepped suddenly into 
a hole only a few inches deep, but yet such wsn- the 
jar produced that they stumbled and fell, carrying their 
riders with them. 

The others Were so close behind that they could not 
stop themselves immediately, and thus a scene of the 
utmost confusion took place, a confusion which lasted 
for several moments. 

This was an opportunity that Dick improved to the 
utmost. 

“ All is well, Maud,” he cried, in a reassuring voice— 
“all is well ! Fear nothing 1 If the officers are in the 
humour for a good gallop to-night they shall have it; 
but I promise them they will get nothing for their 
pains.” 

Black Bess seemed in excellent condition, and, so far 
as could be judged, quite overjoyed at thus again 
meeting with her master. 

A broad, tolerably-straight and well-kept cross-road 
was before them, and along this Dick allowed her to 
proceed at full gallop. 

Coming, then, to a spot where the road was intersected 
by another, he paused. 

He had not listened more than a few seconds before 
j he hrard distinctly behind him the sharp clatter pro- 
■ iuced by the hoofs of tho officers’ hordes striking the 
hard road. 

“ They’re arter us at full speed, Maud," said Dick ; 
“ but you have no cause to fear. We Lave the advantage 
of them now. When they r if-cb. this place they will 
have great difficulty in determiiiug whicn way _ Lave 
gone.” 

“ And which way shall you take?” 

Dick paused a moment Ur. „re he replied, hen 
said; 

“ This one to the left.” 

He turned Black Bess’s head down ft while ks> , 
and again urged her to pal i-ou. nor utmooi nwwai. « 
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■pevd, ior ho wished to get sc far before tbe officers 
reached the cross roads that they would not be able by 
Usteoing to detect thexsoraid of bis horse's hcofis 

Suddenly, however, while going at full gallop, be 
perceived something nnusual in Bess’s manner. 

Her neck was outstretched, and bte earn were y re- 
jected ijrwxrds. 

At tire suiui ins'!*. M. mod &wid : 

“Haifi — hark! iiiok, I can hear She officers kow! 
How is it they have come upon us so quickly ?” 

Quite purahd by this circurastarce, and sc&vooly able 
te credit it, Dick brought Black Bess to a halt, and then 
listened. j; 

Horsemen were app< caching — there oould bs at <fo«abt 
about tlfa't. 

But lie quickly found they were proceeding froat a 
direction opposite to that which he had first eipected. 

“It is, ton to one, another troop,” he said, in answer 
to Maud’s query, “ and it’s lucky we hoard them when 
we did, otherwise we should have dashed at full speed 
into their midst. They are frightfully close at hand, 
and I fear they must have heard us." 

Maud clung to Dick in alarm. 

“We are iu danger," said the highwayman; “but we 
are not lest, for all that. Cheer op! This will be my 
best course now. Cling tightly.” 

Ha turned Black Bess so that she faced a low hedge- 
row growing on one side of the road. 

She comprehended his wish, and with one bound 
cleared the obstruction easily. 

Soft green turf was now beneath the hoofs of Black 
Beat, and it made a wonderful difference to her. 

She flew onward as if she had suddenly received a 
fresh accession of strength. 

The night waa still cloudy, with the moon breaking 
forth at intervals, and now, at this moment, to Diok’s 
vexation, a cloud parted, and the moon peeped forth. 

The silvery light stole in an instant over the whole 
landscape. 

“ I fear we shall be seen,” said Dick. “ But the same 
tight which enables them to see me will enable me to see 
them. Ah ! look — there they are !” | 

The piece of ground on which they now were was of j 
greater elevation than the road itself, and as Dick looked 
back he perceived the second troop of police offioets, 
whose approach he had so opportunely heard, standing 
In a dense throng dose to the spot where he had over- 
leaped the hedge. 

Then, locking a little way to the left, he saw the 
wther troop coming on at full speed. 

In less than a moment the two forces would unite 

“ They see me,” he exclaimed. “ But no matter ! 
fear them not! Forward, Bess,” he added — “forward, 
my lass! All depends upon your speed! Let us see 
what you can do !” 

It really seemed as though the gallant creature com- 
prehended the purport of the words that had just been 
uttered, for, without any further incentive for exertion, 
she all at once broke out into that long, stretching gallop 
which seemed to require no particular amount of exertion 
on her part, bnt yet which got over the ground in a style 
truly marvellous. 

A succession of broad, undulating meadows was quietly 
I tamed over, and when Dick drew rein again it was not 
until he had placed many miles between himself and the 
spot where he had last stopped. 

Ho was now nearly at the brow of a steep hill, and he 
looked back from this advantageous position, in order to 
ascertain whether the officers were still upon his track. 

But the moon was onoe ggain covered by clouds, and it 
was impossible for him to see to any great distance. 

He listened; but no sound resembling the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs reached his ears 

Th® silence waa alone broken by the whistling or -~e 
wind among the tree tops. 

“ Do you really think that you have distanced them ? 
inked Maud, beginning: w,- recover herself from the state 
oi Iright in which she had been for so long a time. 

“ I trust so,” answered Dick ; “but at present tt Is im- 
possible to say. 1 will tet Bess go gently to the summit 
cf this hill, and then we will pause again.” 

“ And," pursued Maud, “supposing that yon should 
*»d yoursci? guise clear of the officers, what will bs your 


Dick paused a moment before he replied. 

** I can hardly anewer you,” he said, “ wine** by nsying 
Chat I should posh on at a gentle rate sms i look M»aod 
me t.,-r some plage of shelter where wa oould rvradu con- 
cealed until the time comes for m® to i see* my com- 
panions. ” 

1 Mau l sighed 

M she eo’d — “whose is tills pin® of eon.-ee)- 
1 merit and safety to be found ?” 

“We most wait and see,” returned Dick, lightly and 
carelessly . “We have found places ere now, and doubt- 
less we shall find’ihem again ; we shall have to place our- 
selves entirely at the mercy of circumstances.” 

During this brief conversation Black Bess had been 
malting her way at a slow walk up the steep declivity 
of the hill. 

Now the brow was reached, and Dick brought her to 
a standstill. 

At the same moment the darkness was dispersed, for 
the moon broke out once more into her full lustre. 

The thick obscurity seemed to roll away like mists 
before the rising sun. 

And so Dick looked back in the direction he had jusf 
oome. 

Distant and more distant objects were by degrees 
brought into view. 

An ejaculation broke suddenly from his lips, which 
was echoed by one from Maud. 

Dick looked again, for he could scarcely believe in 
the reality of what he eaw. 

“Confusion!” he muttered. “They have managed 
somehow to steal a march upon us ; but how — bow ?” 
Surely by some means or other tVy must have pos- 
sessed themselves of fresh horses.” 

Coming swiftly along, and at no great distance be- 
neath him, Dick saw the full troop of police officers. 

They were making good speed, he could tell that, but 
whether they had really obtained a change of horses was 
more than he could determine. 

As the moon was shining full upon Dick on the top 
of the hill, he could doubtless be sqen very plainly by 
the officers below, for the forma of himself, Maud, and 
Black Bess would be thrown into full relief by the sky 
behind them. 

Ixdeed, something like a shout, sounding faint and 
far off, came upon Dick’s ears, as though the officers had 
really recognised him. 

It was only for a moment that Dick allowed this to 
give him any concern. 

He saw that Maud was alarmed, and endeavoured to 
act in such a manner as would lead her to believe the 
danger was not so great as it actually was. 

Accordingly, with the resumption of that reckless, 
daring spirit that would peep forth at times, he dropped 
the reins on the neck of Black Bess, and pulling off 
his hat, made a kind of mocking bow with it. 

It was rather a gesture, to be understood by the officers 
as a challenge to follow him. 

“Dear Maud," he said, “ fear nothing. If they are in 
the humour for a good ride to-night, I will not disap- 
point them. Cling tightly to me, ant’ then all will be 
well.” 

This injunction was scarcely necessary,' for Maud held 
to Dick as though she felt that here only safety she could 
know. 

At the same moment, Dick gathered up the reins, and 
gave Black Bess the impulse forward. 

She willingly responded to it, for the brief halt they 
had had was sufficient to enable her to recover to 
some extent her spent breath. 

Away, then, at a terrific pace she sped. 

Their way lay all down hill, so that comparatively little 
exertion was required to carry her over the ground. 

Away — away they went, with a speed that was; 
absolutely terrific and alarming — a speed that no one 
would have thought of making in the darkness excem 
from the conviction that by that means was their only 
chanoe of escape from death. 

And it was in darkness, for the ciouas, driven before 
the strong breese, had again completely hidden the moon’s 
disc. 

How long that fearful gallop lasted, Maud evVfc 
knew. 

To her it seemed a long and endless tim* 
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[DICK 'lURPIN’y DESCENT INTO THE OLD QUARRY.] 


She did not apeak, neither did Dick, for the air 
rushed past them with such swiftness as to make 
breathing a matter of difficulty. 


CHAPTER CMXXVIII. 


D.'CK TURPIN ESCAPES A FRIGHTFUL PERIL, BUT 


FINDS A STRANGE PLACE OF REFUGE. 


f r must be understood that the course taken by Dick 
Turpin in his headlong flight was not along any road or 
beaten path, but simply across the extensive meadows 
with which the sides of this hill were clothed. 

At times some other kind of land would intervene, 
but so quickly were these places passed over that they 
were scarcely noticed. 

. Great as was thej distance that had been passed over 
since Dick saw the officers from the summit of the hill, 

. No. 190,— Place Bess I 


yet lie did not attempt in any way to restrain Ins 
mare’s progress. 

On the contrary, indeed, ho from time to time urged 
her to keep up the tremendous speed at which they had 
been going. ; 

Nothing but flight could save them, and he knew 
full well that it was better to place as great a distance 
between himself and the officers as he could in the 
shortest space of time. 

Yet that headlong progress through the darkness, 
with trees suddenly starting into view, and rushing past 
them like swiftly-flitting shadows,, was something fear- 
ful to contemplate. 

Put, as before, Dick trusted to the sagaciousness of 
his mare, whose perceptive faculties, ho knew from 
experience, were much keener than his own. 

Suddenly, while in the midst of this furious gallop, 
Black Bess came to a stop with so muoh abruptness that 
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it is a thousand wonders her riders were not flung vio- 
lently from the saddle. 

Dick was talrou completely at unawares, and he par- 
tially lost his seat, and a less accomplished horseman than 
himself could never have regained it. 

Dick was puzzled beyond mcasuro by ftiia sudden stop- 
page. 

What could have been the cause ? 

lie strained his eyes, but the obscurity appeared to 
thicken. 

He could distinguish nothing beyond his mare’s h«g4. 

Black Bess hail her neck stretched,, out and her ears 
projected forward, while she trembled from head tr foo 
as though enduring tho utmost fright. 

“What is it, Diek?” asked Maud, fearfully — “ v v,, nt is 
it ?’’ 

“It must be something in tho way,® Diek answered — 
“some obstruction or other, though I can see nothing.” 

He patted Black BeSs on tho neck while he spoke, then 
strove to reassure her. . 

“ Gently, old lass.” lie said — “ all is well I Forward — 
forward— slowly ! There — that’s it !” 

With very great difficulty, the highwayman succeeded 
in. persuading his maro to take a few hesitating steps iu 
advance. 

She did not take more than a dozen before she again 
stopped, and this time she planted both her fore feet to- 
gether firmly on tho ground, as though expressive of a 
determination not to allow anything to urge her beyond 
that point. > 

“ Oh for a gleam of light !” said Dick. “ If the moon 
would only shine now as it did a short time ago, we 
should be able to comprehend the meaning of this mys- 
terious circumstance.” 

“But there seems no hope of it," said Maud, as she 
glanced upwards and saw that the whole sky was covered 
by one huge, dense cloud. 

“ It will not do to pause here,” were Dick’s next words ; 
■“it is impossible to say where the officers may be, and 
on this soft turf-land the hoof-strokes of thoir horses 
would bo inaudible,” 

“ What is to be done ?” 

“Don’t bo alarmed, Maud — thero is as yet no cause for 
fear. 1 will descend and grope carefully forward, when 
doubtless I shall discover what this obstruction is.” 

But this course seemed to Maud to bo fraught with a 
thousand terrors, and so she cluug so tightly to Dick that 
he was unable to alight. 

-*■ Tarn her asido a little,” she said — “then perhaps she 
will go on as before.” 

Dick thought it worth tho trial, and pulled the rein. 

To no purpose, however. 

Black Bess would move neither to the right nor the 
left; in fact, she seemed to bo growing more restive 
every moment. 

“ There is no danger,” said Dick, “and if I attempt to 
force her she might turn round and gallop in tho way we 
have just come, and that would bo death.” 

Maud felt this, and reluetautly removed her arms. 

Without another word, Dick slipped from the saddle to 
the ground. 

Detaining his hold upon tho reins, ho stooped down, 
and, with ono hand outstretched before him, groped for- 
ward. 

Ho was startled by a slight exclamation from Maud, 
end paused. 

Just then, a faint, misty light began to creep over all 
things. 

He know then what had produced Maud’s exclama- 
tion 

Glancing up, be found that tho moon nad reacr^d one 
{.ortion of the dense cloud les3 opaque than tho esb &ud 
through this partiaHy-tiansparent medium _ she ^bono 
with a dim and sickly lustre, yet her light iucr eased as 
the clouds drifted onward. 

Dick looked down again, and then he siaggorefi uack, 
Uttering a loud ery of alarm, which almost had tho 
effect of causing Black Bess to break from his hold. 

Tho shout was echoed by a shriek from Maud, for 
both had looked down on tho ground at the same 
moment. 

What words can express tho horror ey fell upon 
*r,»kiug the discovery that they had paused upon the 
wry vi rgo of a huge oxta ation, so wido and so deep 


tliat the misty, uncertain light was insufficient to reveal 
the other side or its lowest depths. 

Black Bess, when she placed her foot so determinedly 
upon tho earth, was little more thau a foot from tu* 
brink of the abyss. 

Dick himself, when groping forward, had been so close 
to it. and so near falling down, that the bare recollection 
of it made his brain spin round and round. 

It w.X3 only fo- s moment that they were allowed the 
opportunity of liking a glance at the excavation. 

The moonlight again faded away, and all was obscurity 
as before. 

Maud trembled so excessively with fright that she 
oould scarcely retain her seat. 

By an effort, Dick recovered himself from his conster- 
nation. ' _ 

“A. fortunate escape," no said — “a most fortunate 
escape. Black Bess,” he added, patting his maro upon 
the neck while he spoke, “once again I owe you my 
life, for without you I should surely have perished.” 

“ I am terrified to death !” said Maud. “Back — back ! 
Come further back — I cannot remain so close to the 
verge !” 

“ You aro safe,” said Dick — “ quite safe. Tho danger 
is over, now that wo know it. We have had a fright- 
ful^- narrow escape from an awful death, and it will no 
long indeed before 1 can forget it.” 

In spite of his efforts to speak calmly, it was easy to 
ace tint Dick was much overcome. 

Prvaa&ly ho would have given way still more to tho 
feelings th*t would naturally be called forth by such an 
event, nnt for tho recollection that he still stood in great 
danger. 

The officers wero still behind him— how close he could 
not say. 

It was rather difficult now for Dick to determine what 
course to take. 

TLo transient view he had obtained of his surround- 
ings sufficed to show him that the excavation was of vast 
extent and very irregular in shape ; thus to attempt to 
skirt it in tho darkness would ho attended by no little 
difficulty. 

Yet he felt that this was what must bo done. 

He could not advance, and to retreat would be only to 
diminish tho distance he had been at such pains to place 
between himself and the police officers. 

“I will not mount at present,” he said at length. “Do- 
main where you are, Maud, and I will lead Bess by tlm 
bridle, then you may bo sure that all will be well. 1 will 
not put my foot down until I know that thero is firm 
earth to place it on.” 

Maud remainod silent, and Diek took her silmiee for 
consent ; but it was more because she felt her emotions 
so great, as to obstruct her utterance. 

Stepping lightly and carefully, as he hail promised. 
Dick advanced, taking earo to keep as far away from the 
brink of the abyss as he was able. 

From time to time ho looked up anxiously towards tho 
sky above. r 

^The wiud was increasing in force and steadiness each 
moment, and drove the clouds along at a tremendous 
rate, so that he indulged in tho hope that crc long tho 
moon might break forth again and light him on his way. 

As well as the rushing of tho wind would let him, he 
listened, but he could hear nothing of his foes. 

Yet they might be close behind him, though, when he 
took iuto consideration the, length of time Black Bess had 
been going at full gallop, he scarcely thought it pos- 
sible. « 

Thero was a consiiJ<tion to bo found even in the dark- 
ness. 

If it concealed his puvsuors from him, it also concealed 
him from them, and it also multiplied the chances of 
missing him. 

In so ’ an ooscurity that it would be hard in- 
deed to keep upon his track. 

Once moro tho sky began gradually to grow lighter, and 
far away on tho horizon could bo seen a long bright 
streak, which appeared rapidly to widen as the clouds 
came driving on. 

lie soon found that this was a rift ot considerable 
extent, and w w tho moon entered it again, every object 
around him was brought iuto full view, as though by th« 
I magic stroke of some enchanter’s wend. 
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Ou this occasion he was able to see the general con- 
figuration, but not the depth, of the place into wine 
had so narrowly escaped falling. 

Hitherto ^be could only guess at the -character cf the 
excavation... ' 

Now ho saw that it was a huge stone quarry. 

From various signs that ho saw around he contended 
that it had remained for many years disused. 

The strata of soft earth that lay above the a to a. nad 
given birth to vegetatiou of all *nda, in most places 
growing in luxuriance, so as to give the quarry an aspect 
oi rare picturesque beauty. 

The sides were rugged, irregular, and steep, . 

r l ho quantity of stone removed must have been im- j 
no®, tor although he drew close to the verge and 
strained his eyes to iho utmost, Dick was unable to per- 
ceive tiio bottom. ' 

At various places on tlio sides, however, trees were 
growing out in oblique, fantastic fashions, ■while tlio 
splashing and rushing of water came distinctly to his 
ears. 

The thought that entered Dick’s mind while gazing at 
this placo was a very natuiul one, considering bis posi- 
tion. 

Turning round first, so as to avail himself of tlio light 
of the moon while it lasted, ho looked keenly iu the way 
he had just come. 

But to his great satisfaction no signs of the police 
officers could bo perceived. 

. “See here, Maud," he exclaimed, when he had satisfied 
himself upon this point; “have we not been fortunate in 
reaching this strange place ?” 

“ Fortunate ?” she repeated, in accents of surprise. 

“ Yes, surely so ; we bavo outrun the officers, of that 1 
am certain. You wero asking mo where I ■should find a 
place of refuge. Behold, it is there. Chance has thrown 
it in our wav." 

But Maud shrank hack in 3ome dismay at the prospect 
of taking shelter in so wild and desolate a place. 

“ Yes,” continued Dick ; “ it is only in some such place 
as this that wc can hope to remain in safety; we shall be 
dependent upon no one save ourselves, aud therefore 
shall liuvo nothing to fear in tlio shape of treachery in 
the depths of this huge excavation. No one would tlihuk 
of looking for us ; or if the placo was visited, wc should, 
ten to one, escape observation. Believe mo, we earnest 
hope to find a better place than this.” 

**But- how shall wo descend ?” said Maud, becoming 
more reconciled to the idea of remaining in so gloomy a 
place, by the considerations of its safety. il The sid .03 
seem to mo like walls.” 

“ In all probability,” returned Dick, “there is a path 
somewhere leading down into its lowest depths. That 
path we must find, and carefully pursue.” 

I see no signs of it." 

“Nor I at present. You can guide Black Bess, and 
while you are doing so I will creep close to tlio edge of 
the abyfes and make good use af the moonlight while it 
lasts.” 

Dick did not wait for Maud to make any reply, but 
going as close to the edge of the quarry as was consist- 
ent with safety, ho walked rapidly along, looking keenly 
all the time, in the hope of discovering the path of which 
he had spoken. 

For a iong tim ho saw nothing bearing any resem- 
blance to it. 

In one place he saw wf.at looked like steps roughly 
hewn in the stone, but theso were impracticable. 

It was necessary to find some sloping path, down which 
he could lead Black Bess. 

After much searching, he was at length rewarded. 

A narrow path was found, but it was so much over- 
hang by the stono tha it required a very quick eye in- 
deed to detect it. 

The descent was very rapid, and must at all umes have 
been attended with a great anvimt oi danger, tut now 
that danger was much increased by tho preaenco cf a 
quantity of green moss, which seemed to rest upon ibe 
surface of tho stone, nd which changed to a Watery 
moisture beneath the feet. 

In all probability, however, tnoro was no other mode of 
descent into the quarry save this, and accordingly Dick 
hastened to Maud’s side. 

You w U have to summon up t£l your courage,” he 


said, “ for tho task before you is a difficult one ; but yon 
must endeavour to gather confidence by thinking w hat 
safety we shall gain by adopting this course. Once fairly 
at the bottom of that quarry, we cau bid defiance to ull the 
officers in the kingdom. I am oouviuced they would 
never dream of looking for us there.” 

Certainly nothing would have inspired Maue with 
more courage than, the thought that she was about iu 
some way to contribute to Dick’s safety. 

She had always been in a state of perpetual alarm on 
his account, and thought how grateful would bo tho 
change could she but feel certain that for a time he was 
in no danger. 

Nevertheless, although she steeled her heart well, her 
courage for a moment failed her when she, saw the narrow, 
precipitous path down which sho would have to make her 
way. 

But, lecovering herself with great difficulty, she 
said : 

“ Lead tho way, Dick — lead the way, and I will follow. 
It is necessary that y:>u should take Black Bess by tho 
bridle, and when I seo you both before me I shall liavo 
confidence to follow in your footsteps.” 

“ As you will, ” said Dick. “ It will, I expect, be no 
easy task to lead Black Bess; but yet, with care, it may 
be accomplished.” 

Accordingly, ho took bold of Black Bess by the bridle, 
and led her towards tho brink of the precipice. 

She shrank back in natural terror, yet lid not hesitate 
to follow where her master led. 

Taking each step slowly and carefully, Dick began to 
descend. 

Black Boss slipped more than once, ind eveiy time a 
pang of alarm shot through his breast. 

He knew bow easy it would b3 for her to fall 
over tho side of tho narrow pathway into tho depths 
below. 

Maud, too, occasioned him much anxiety, and it every 
moment lie would look back, in order to make sure that 
she was safe. 

But Maud, wisely making the resolution not to turn her 
eye3 iu the direction of tho quarry itself, steadily stepped 
onwards, for tho most part keeping her hands close 
against the aido of the precipice, acquiring additional 
confidence by this intangible bandhol J. 

After going down some distance, they found them- 
selves upon a small flat piece of rock, or what the French 
would caH a plateau, and here Dick paused a tittle while, 
in order to take a glance at that portion of oho pathway 
which led down from this place. 

Ho endeavoured also to make out how much further he 
would have to lescend, and as the moon just chon was 
shining brightly, he perceived, or fancied he perceived, 
among the many shadows down below, the tops of a few 
stunted trees, and the sparkle of running water. 

. The pathway presented much the |amo appearance as 
before, aud it was entered upon with additional confi- 
dence. 

It conducted to a second plateau, from which they 
similarly descended to a third, ind from the third to the 
rough and rugged bottom of the quarry. 

Huge stones wero lying about here aud there promis- 
cuously, and i» some places grass and trees were grow- 
ing. 

Save and except the rushing of the water, a profound 
silence prevailed in this place. 

A cold doll was in the air, and tho darkness was such 
as to Lave a most depressing influence upon the spirits, for 
although tho moon shone down into the quarry, yet she 
was not near enough to the zenith to illumiuo this its 
lowest depth. 

Oppressed and half terrified, Maud crept closer to Dick's 
side, who, however, was impressed very differently by 
his surroundingc. . > 

“ Safe now, Maud,” be said, and Ins voice sounded un- 
earthly and strange as it reverborated among the recesses 
in the stouework — “quite safe now. Tho officers will 
not find U3 here ” 

“ But,” said Maud, with a shiver and a sigh, “should 
they by any chance learn of your whereabouts, would you 
not then bo completely at thoir mercy?— would they oM 
bold yon as if in a trap 
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CHAPTER CM XXIX. 

RETURNS TO TOM KING, AND SHOWS IIOW 1IE At>Oi'i"BiD S 
CLEVER STRA'i'AGEM TO GET KID OF T1IE KOLICS 
OFFICERS, AND W1IAT WAS ITS KESULT. 


When Tom King parted from Dick Turpin in tfa little 
plantation at the back of the Three Spi lers Inn, he minis 
his way with as much speed as ho ecTi l towards the op'>u 
couutry, which he trusted to reach ur. perceived. 

But this expectation was doomed to disappointment. 

Despite all the elaborate precautions that he took, an 
officer stationed near the spot whence he emerged uttered 
s loud shout, and immediately followed it up by discharg- 
ing his pistol. 

Thesu two acts served at once to raise an alaim, rtiefi 
was just what the officer intended, and in a few minutes 
he found himself surrounded L>y four or five of his com- 
panions. 

He answered the questions they poured in upon him by 
pointing across the fields, where, at some distance, the 
flying forms of Tom King and his steed could bo dis- 
tinguished. 

“ Make all speed I” he said, addressing the others. “ A 
sharp touch is most likely to do it ; but a stern chase, I 
have heard say, is a long one, and, if you are all _ of my 
mind, we will keep on his track, and never quit it until 
we have slain or captured him. If this goes on much 
longer wo shall get so much disgrace that we shall bo dis- 
missed in a whole body.” 

“ Wc are with you !” said the others, and while they 
uttered the words, they lashed and spurred their horses 
savagely. 

The animals were tolerably fresh, and as the officers by 
this timo had learned from experienco that they could 
have no chance of success whatever unless mounted upon 
cattle of superior quality, they had not on this occasion 
neglected to provide themselves with the best steeds they 
could procure. 

With scarcely any delay, then, the chase was com- 
menced, and Tom King had the mortification of knowing 
that the officers were close behind him — so close that he 
could scarcely bo said to Lave bad a start worth speak- 
ing of. 

But Tom knew to what extent ho could rely upon Uis 
horse ; it had served him well on many previous occa- 
sions, and, moreover, it had lately had good rest and food, 
and therefore would bo capable of putting forth its best 
exertions. 

Away, then, at full speed he went, until the turnpike- 
road was gained, and along this ho resolved to make his 
way, chiefly because on the opposite side c-f it, lie saw 
nothing but ploughed fields, over which he knew it 
would be madness to attempt to ride. 

With a prodigious clatter, then, he sped along tho 
highway iu the direction of the couutry. 

People and vehicles were passed so quickly that only a 
transient glimpse was obtained of the flying horseman. 

Perceiving presently before him tho white, gleaming 
bars of a toll-gate, and knowing full well that at that 
hour of tho night the gate would bo closed Tom again 
took to tho fields. 

His horse leaped over a low hedge easily, and then ho 
found himself once more with turf beneath his feet. 

Another ploughed field forced Tom King upon the 
high-road again. ' 

In passing the toll-gate he had maJo a considerable ! 
detour, and this had told greatly against him, for the 
officers, having kept direct along tho road without relax- 
ing their speed, were now clustered together iu a dense 
throng around the toll-gate, which a mau was ff the act 
of unlocking. 

But Tom still had the start, and as the roaa cad a 
gradual downward tendency, his horse w $a abia ia keep 
up ihe headlong gallop without much distross. 

Further and further into the country Tom want 

He was incited to urge his horse on to tho uttdi most, 
for slowly but surely lie saw that the space between him- 
self aud \he o ilium s was gradually getting wider ar<l 
wider. 

But his horse now began to cause him much appre- 
hension. 

More than once it had staggered and limped as though 
tearfully exhausted, but yet'as if so full of mett'c that it 


would gallop on uutil it fell down dead rather than relax 
its speed. 

Such being the case, and as tho officers were now quite 
out of sight, and almost out of hearing, Tom began to 
look about him for some means of throwing bis pursuers 
off his track. 

Glancing to his right, he saw nothing before him but a 
| ( month expanse of country, which offered him not the 
! remotest chance of concealment. 

On the left the highway was bounded by a very high 
atone wall, so high that, though on horseback, he could 
not see fairly over it. 

This wall was of immense length. 

It stretched as far as he could see behind and before 
him. 

By the trees which Le perceived growing iu great 
I luxuriance over this wall, and indeed by the general ap- 
i pearance of tho place, he readily enough concluded that 
this was tho boundary wall of some large estate, such as 
can bo met with in many parts of England. 

This, then, offered him no chance at all. 

It was quite in vain to look for shelter in this direc- 
tion. 

Nothing remained for him to do but to goad the already 
bleeding flanks of his horse, and so force him to keep up 
his gallop. 

Fainter and fainter, however, grew the sounds of the 
horses in his rear, until at length they became so indis- 
tinct that it was only at intervals they floated to his 
ears. 

Suddenly, while flying onward at this rate, he perceived 
that this long stone wall, that seemed as though it had 
no termination, was broken in upon by a gateway. 

The sight of it caused a sudden thought to dart into his 
mind, a thought which was instantly matured. 

He felt that he should bo able to put into execution a 
stratagem that promised well to baffle tho acuteness of his 
foes. 

Accordingly ho brought his horse gradually to a stand- 
still, then turned his head round and took him gently to- 
wards tho gateway he had passed. 

Reaching it, he saw that it was an ordinary fivo-barred 
gate, and that it opened upon a broad, well-kept road 
that appeared to lead in a direct line across tho park. 

Hurriedly descending, he examined the fastenings of 
this gate, and saw that they consisted only of a kind of 
spring latch which allowed him to make ingress easily. 

Passing quickly through the gate, he closed it after him, 
then, placing his ear upon the ground, listened. 

Faintly — very faintly, but yet so audibly as not to be 
mistaken, he could hear the dull thud, thud produced by 
tbo beating of tho hoofs of the six horses ou the road. 

“ They may have heard mo stop,” Tom muttered, “ but 
I doubt it. If they Lave, they will be in some doubt as to 
which way I have taken. It’s a good thought — a lucky 
thought ; I will imitate tho hare by doubling directly on 
my course.” 

He sprang into the saddle in a moment, and with au 
amount of audacity truly wonderful, and yet which pro- 
mised well for the success of his scheme, he turned his 
horse’s head in the direction from whiclntho officers were 
coming, and so rode on as it wero to meet them, only the 
high stone wall of which wo have spoken lay between. 

On this side of the wall, too, the ground was soft, and 
as Tom allowed his horse to go at a moderate speed, hia 
footfalls scarcely made a sound. 

It was only occasionally that there was a slight crack- 
liug cf twigs to betray his progress. 

As no thus went on, the sounds of the officers approach- 
ing grew more distinct with marvellous rapidity, and at 
length Tom deemed it prudent to pause. 

The stone wall was quito sufficient to screen him from 
their view, and it would ho a pity ii any accidental sound 
he might make in forcing his way onwards should attract 
I their notice, and so lead them to suspect hia where- 
abouts. 

GetiiT's as close as be possibly could to tho wall, he 
remained quite still, busying himself, however, by strok- 
ing and caressing his horso’s neck, by which means he 
trusted to keep the creature quiet. 

There was little fear, however, that it would eitlie* 
move or make any sound. 

{ It was so fatigued as to be only too rejoiced at aa op* 

I portunity of recovering its lost breath. 
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The officers were now close at hand, and Tom ssould 
not hear them approaching so closely without a sen: *Mql 
of uneasiness creeping over hi in, though he had the 
greatest confidence in the stratagem he had adopted. 

He was pleased to find that there were no signs of the 
officers abating their speed iu the least degree. 

lie could hear them urgo their horses onward both by 
voice and by the smacking of their riding-whips. 

With a sudden rush the whole troop swept past min, 
and no sooner had they done so than lie was irresistibly 
impelled to j*®** his head above the wall a little, and peep 
at them. 

They did not remain long iu view, being hidden from 
his sight by the thick, intei posing branches of hundreds 
of trees. 

Nevertheless, ho could near them, and this sufficed to 
let him know they wore still galloping along the high- 
way. 

“ Now,” said Tom, to himself, “ forward once more — 
forward I And every step I take will indeed increase the 
distance between the officers and myself! If l am care- 
ful, in a little while I shall be rid of them, for no one has 
seen me enter this place, and there will be nothing to 
servo them as a clue to the way 1 liavo taken.” 

Imagining, however, that little advantage was to bo 
gained by keeping close under the shadow of the wall, 
Tom gradually increased his distance from it, being in- 
duced to do so by the fact that the vegetation was more 
scanty further from it, and consequently he was thus 
enabled to make better speed. 

And now he came to a portion of the park — for park it 
was — consisting only of turf, and being entirely destitute 
of trees. 

Over this he went at full gallop, then stopped, for be- 
fore him was a dense preserve. 

He hesitated a moment as to whether he should endea- 
vour to force his way among tho thickly-growing 
trees. 

But he resolved not to turn aside ; he was going now 
in the right direction, and tho chances were that this 
plantation would not be of any great extent. 

Just as he was about to enter it, he perceived a board 
nailed up to one of the largest trees. 

Some words were painted on it in white letters, but this 
was all he could make out — there was not light enough 
to read by. 

“A caution against trespassing, I suppose,” muttered 
Tom, with a light laugh. “Well, I need not trouble 
about that. If anyone attempts to interrupt my progress, 
they will find they have an ugly customer ’ to deal 
with !” 

With this reflection he pushed his way through the 
trees, hoping in a little time that they would become less 
douse. 

For the most part, they were saplings, with thln,'supplo 
boughs, which were easily displaced. 

Evexy now and then the faint cry of some night bird 
would reach his ears, and then there would be a whirring 
and fluttering of wings as sumo large bird or other would 
ho disturbed from his perch. 

Tom’s mind was now compai'atively easy, for he fully 
indulged in the belief that he had got rid of the police 
officers entirely. 

All around him was so very still and quiet, and so un- 
auggesdve of the presence of his fellow-creatures, that it 
is no wonder such a feeling should occupy his bivast. 

That confidence, nevertheless, was suddenly shaken. 

His horse stopped abruptly, and uttered a loud cry, 
nnmistakahly of piin. 

It struggled and kicked furiously ; but one foot was 
fast. 

It plunged again, and then Tom was conscioag *, one 
of the horse’s hoofs had struck against soras other 
obstacle. 

The action was instantaneously followed by a 
flash and a loud report. 

At the same time the horse plunged again, aud 

then fell down all at once as if struck by lightning. 

Tom with difficulty disengaged his feet from the stii- 
rups in time enough to prevent himself from receiving 
any injury by this fall, but he did bo. 

These last events had occurred so suddenly find so un_ 
expectedly that for a few minutes he was stunned and 
completely bewildered ; not being able to comprek nj 


what had happened, ho was surprised that the roport of 
the gun should not have been followed up by any attack 
upon him. 

He stooped down to look more closely about him. 

Examination served to banish his bewilderment. It 
was plain enough to see what had happened. 

The owner of the preserve, in order to prevent others 
from poaching on his domain, had placed man-traps aud 
spring-guns iu various places. 

In one of tho former Tom's horse had placed his fore 
foot. 

It was this wnieh had brought him so suddenly to a 
stop, and which elicited the cry of fright and pain. 

The horse was now lying quite still, either dead or 
dying, aud so artfully had the deadly weapon been con - 
trived that its contents had proved mortal. 

Torn congratulated himself upon his own narrow escape 
from sudden death, the recollection of which served to 
make the calamity of the loss of his horse sink into com- 
parative unimportance. 

Any attempt to recover his horse he saw was fruitless, 
and how to repair his loss he knew not. 

Yet a moment’s thought told him that probably in tho 
grounds some other horse would be found which he might 
be able to capture. 

The trappings would be necessary, and these he has- 
tened to divest his horse of. 

The saddle had been removed. He was in the act of 
pulling off the bridle, when there came suddenly upon him 
the flash of many lights, the sound of voiced, the tramp- 
ling of footsteps, an l the crackling of the underwood. 

* Stand still I” roared a loud voice — “ stand still ! If 
you move one step we will all fire, and your death will be 
certain! Surrender — you are our prisoner !” 

Confused by this sudden and unexpected turn of affairs, 
and dazzled by the lights which proceeded from the lan- 
terns carried by the men, Tom stood still, as he had been 
commanded. 

no gazed anxiously around, and saw that he waa 
surrounded by several men — one-half bearing lanterns, the 
light of which was turned full upon him ; the other half 
with guns pressed agaiust their shoulders, aud with the 
muzzles pointed at his breast. 

CHAPTER CMXXX. 

IS WHICH THE GAMElvEEPIDUS MAKE TOM KING A FAST 
PRISONER. 

In that brief, rapid, but comprehensive glanco, Tom King 
saw something more, which served, to some extent, to 
allay the alarm that .vas rising in his breast. The men 
by whom ho was confronted and called upon to surrender 
were not attired either in the eostumo of police officers or 
of dragoons. 

They were, indeed, as their dress plainly showed, 
neither more nor less than gamekeepers, who, hearing the 
explosion of the spring-gun, had hastened to that part 
of the preserve. 

“ I surrender,” said Tom King. “ I have no intention 
of attempting to make my escape. You seo I have met 
with an accident.” 

The word was repeated by the gamekeepers in tones 
of surprise and derision. 

Bht three of them stepping nimbly forward, placed 
themselves o r n on each side and tho other behind him. 

“What are you about to do?” ho asked. “Why do 
you make me your prisoner ?” 

“For poaching.” 

Tom laughed louitiy. 

“Poaching?” he said. “The idea of such a joke! 1 
should like to know who ever heard of a man going 
poaching on horseback.” 

“ Well, if not poaching, it’s trespassing,” said one of 
the gamekeepers, in a gruff voice, “and that’s all the 
same to us — Sir Thomas does not allow either the one or 
the other ; so come alop~!” 

“ i'ooli, pooh 1” said Tom — “ there’s no necessity what- 
ever to trouble Sir Thomas in the matter — I am sure it 
can be settled easily between ns. Look here — you can 
see what kind of an accident I have met with. In my 
ignorance of where I was, having lost my way, I blun- 
dered into this preserve. My hoi'se put his foot into the 
trap, touched the wire connected with the spring-erja. 
and s'P has met with kis death. ’ 
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“ Thai may he all fcigh| enough,” said tho gamekeeper 
who Lad last spoken, “ but it is trespass, aud we «ave 
strict orders to tako all trespassers into custody.” 

“ Yes, I know all about that,” said Tom, “ but there 
are exceptions to every case, and 1 suppose a bttlecon- 
sidoration from me will put matters, quite straight.”. 

Tneve was a silence, and Tom said : 

“ Lot mo see. Why, tliero aro six of you. flow 7 
suppose a couple of guineas each, or something liko that, 
would be very acceptable lo all of you, and no ono would 
be the wiser.” 

“ Well,” said the gamekeeper, “of course, if you .are 
prepared to treat us liberally, that’s another thing, and 
your business might bo urgent enough to make it worth 
while to pay something to bo let off.” 

“ Decidedly, ’ said lorn — “decidedly.” ... 

Ho plunged his baud first into one pocket and then | 
into another, but, to his consternation, discovered he 
had not about him anything more than some loose silver. 

Tho gamekeepers began once more to look distrust- j 
fully and suspiciously upon him. , 

Tom was greatly mortified, for Lo saw that if he Lad' 
only happened to possess a few guineas ho would easily 
have got out of liis present situation. 

Not that it was particularly an alarming one, but, then 
if he did not extricate himself from it at once, there was 
no knowing what complications it might lead to., 

“ l\Iy good friends,” ho said, “ I have not about me the 
amount 1 promised, but I give you my word of honour 
yon shall luivo it at any time that you think proper to 
appoint — sny to-morrow night. I will meet one of you, 
or nil of you, anywhere you choose, aud will give you 
the amount.” 

“ Oh; gammon 1” said. the one who, by tho common 
oouscr.t of his fellows, took the lead .in .tho affair — 
“ gauj non 1 I thought how much yon were going to 
give tt.jin money. You will take notice,” he added, ad- 
dressing tho others, “that we aro all witnesses to his 
having offered to bribe us with raouey to got off.” 

“ Yes — yes.” 

“ Now, tako earo 1” said Tom. “ I give you my word, 
and yon may depend that I shall not go back from it'; 
but if you refuse, why, then you will find that I shall 
turn out a rough customer to deal with.” 

“ Oh, all right,” said tho gamekeepors — “ wo will take 
the risk of all that. Now, then, just march along, will 
you, or it will bo the worse for you!” 

While these words were spoken, those three game- , 
keepers who. had already taken hold of Tom King; 
tigiitenod their grasp upon him, while tho threo others 
immediately placed themselves in the rear, aud pressed 
the. muzzles of their guns against lib back.” . 

In this position ho was commanded to proceed, and 
threatened, in case of his refusal, that the guns should 
bo discharged, tho men alleging that Sir Thomas would 
take care to hold them bj uueless. 

There was an amount of rough, savage earnestness 
about the manner hi which these men spoke that could 
not by any possibility bo mistaken. 

Tom King instiiietivoly fen; that they would not hesi- 
tate to carry their threat into execution. 

Ho most bitterly regretted now that ho had allowed 
himself to bo taken captive at all, since by so doing ho 
had. shut himself out from all chance of regaining his 
liberty’. 

Disa-greeablo and repugnant as K was .to him, ho had 
no other rosourco than to comply with the demands o I 
theso men, and to march brnomitiipnsly forward. . 

They pushed him on, indeed, at a much greater speed, 
»nd with much more violence, than was at ali necos- 
earv. 

Tom King disdained to sr.y another word to those 
fellows, but ho kept himself particularly on tho alert, so 
as to be able to take advantage of any trifling eircum 
stance that might arise that was capable of being turned 
to his benefit. 

The men knew every inch of the ground, and conse- 
quently took the shortest way out of tho preserve. 

Tom then found himself in. a largo meadow, .beyond 
■which over tiro tree tops he cou.il dimly distinguish tho 
chimneys of a habitation. 

This ho expected was tho residence of the Sir Thomas 
who had been mentioned by tho gamekoe era. 

In the same manner es before Tom .was hurried across 


this meadow, and so by a rather circuitous routo to the 
baok part of a large, old-fashioned building — one of those 
comfortable residences cf dull red brick which the great 
landed proprietors were so fond of building two or three 
canturieu ago. , bj <...■< 

As the hour wa3 late, this mansion — for such it might 
be termed — wan plunged in dn.rknoss, save and except 
thn t from ono solitary window came forth a beam of light. 

Manifestly their destination was this building, and 
Tim began to wonder whether it would not be better to 
run the risk of rev iving a wound from the gun rather 
than surfer himself lo be carried beneath any roof. 

But. before ho had timo to make np his mind on this 
point a door was opened, through which ho was crdckly 
hustled. 

Then Lo found himself in a small chamber on the 
ground floor, wherein a lingo fire was burning. 

This chamber, lie imagined, was chiefly for ihe use of 
tho gnmokeepers while ongaged on night duty. 

An old man, with a stern-looking face, to whom the 
gamekeepers shoved some degree of deference, was the 
only inmate of tins apartment, and be rose slowly' to 
his feet when the throng entered.. 

“ A prisoner, Ambroso,” said one of tho gamekeepers. 

“ Wc caught him trespassing in the north plantation. 
Just open the door, will you, aud we will mako him right 
till morning.” . ... 

The man addressed as Ambrose took a huge key from 
his pocket, which lie fitted into a small, strong-looking 
door, which Tom did not notice until he thus went 
towards it. . 

The gamekeepers pushed him on, so that lie was com- 
pelled to follow iu the footsteps of this man. 

Passing through this door, however, he found himself 
at the foot of a winding flight of stairs, and then lie was - 
made to ascend them, very much against his will. 

The ascent was long and trying, and Tom felt certain 
that he must be at tho. very top of the building. 

Suddenly Ambrose stopped, and pushed open another 
door that gratod harshly upon its hiuge3. 

Across tno threshold of the room into which it Jed 
Tom was thrust, and then, as quick a3 lightning, the 
door was closed, locked, aud bolted. 

Tho man descended the stairs again, after which all 
was still. 

As Tom had comprehended, the room in which he now 
stood was at the very top of tho mansion. ■ 

It was always used for the reception of thoso prisoners 
who might be made by the gamekeepers during the 
night, aud it was rarely indeed that it was without an 
occupant, for Sir Thomas was ono of thoso strict 
preservers of gamo who looked upon the unlawful 
slaughtering of a bird or hare as a crime almost worthy 
of being punished by death. 

As often happens, however, the very severity of the 
punishment did not deter tho people from continually 
poaching upon his domains, and it was supposed that lie 
lost more game in this manner than auy other resident 
in the county. 

Tho chambor was very dark, but Tom King managed 
after awhile to seo dimly about him. 

Articles of furniture there were none— net even a 
bench on which to sit. 

There was only one window, and that was scarcely de- 
serving of tho name, being merely a square opening in 
tho wall, placed so high up U3 to bn considered out of 
reach of everyone. 

Upon that window Turn's eyes at or.co fixed them- 
selves. 

From what the reader knows already of Lis oharactcr, 
it may bo guessed that ho did not for ono moment intend 
to submit quietly to any fato Sir Thomas or his myr- 
midons might design for him. ’ ' - . 

Ilis immediate object was to escape, and that object 
! ho determined to effect somehow or other. 

; Walking close up to the wall beneath the window, ho 
I readied up with his hands as high as he could, and found 
that tho tips of his fingers were a few inches from the 
eill of the window. . . 

A slight spring from tho ground, howe*e? s enabled 
him to hook his fingers over it, and the grasp thus 
obtained was sufficient to enable him to draw himself 
up until his breast was level with his hands. 

I Then Lo saw, somewhat to his surprise, that tho wip» 
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dow was defended only by one perpendicular iron bar, 
which looked to be far enough away from the wall cm 
either side to allow Lis body to pass through. 

Clinging tightly with his left hand, Torn readied out 
with his right, and took hold of this iron bar just men- 
tioned. 

By the aid of this he was ablo to draw hirr.?plf up s^il 
higher and higher. 

As he expected, there was just room to almw hi head 
and shoulders to pass between the wall on one side and 
the bar on the other. 

He looked down, ar.d for a moment felt rathec giddy. 

He saw, at a great height from the ground beneath him. 
at all manner of augles and at varying depths, the roof 
of the building, and from his position he made out that 
he was in a kind of circular turret that rose up frees the 
centre. 

For what purpose this tower was designed ho knew 
not, Lut just then he was startled by hearing a clock strike 
the hour. 

The sounds were sonorous to a degree, and Tom then 
found that abovo him was a large turret clock. 

He looked down, aud wondered how ho should es- 
cape. 

He was no longer surprised that the window should 
have been left comparatively so unguarded. 

Pew, indeed, would bo able to c.Kmb up to it at all — 
those who did would naturally hesitate and shrink before 
they attempted to lower themselves from such a height. 

Indeed Lad not Tom King had a price upon his head, 
and knew that eo many were thirsty for his blood, he 
w uld have banished all further contemplation of making 
his escape. 

The remembrance of these facts, however, nerved him 
to such deeds as would make others not. similarly situated 
shrink back appalled. ' • • 

The distance to the roof immediately beneath the win- 
dow’ was considerable, and, moreover, this roof slanted at 
a very sharp angle, so that in dropping upon it it would 
not be possible to retain any hold. 

Seeing, however, that rolling down the tiles ho should 
only fall into a gutter formed by another portion of the 
roof sloping from an opposite direction, Tom King re- 
solved to run the risk. 

It was a matter of somo difficulty to turn round in 
such a confined spaed as he was now in, but this feat 
was accomplished, and ho began slow ly to lower himself 
through the w indow feet foremost. 

He continued to do so until ho held only by his hands, 
with his body remaining stretched at the full length of 
his arms. 

He did not dare to look below, to hesitate, or to think 
upon the consequences of his fall. 

He shut his eyes and released his grasp. 

He came with a sharp shock upon the tiles, several of 
which were loosened by the violence of his fall. 

Half sliding, half rolling, he continued to descend 
until brought up by the gutter of which we have made 
mention. 

Here ho remained for somo minutes, only partially in 
possession of his consciousness. 

But w hat sense that remained to him was fully occu- 
pied in listening, in order to ascertain whether any alarm 
had been given by’ the noiso he had made. 

So far as he could tell, however, all was well, and at 
length he scrambled to bis feet. 

He found that he was badly bruised, but as yet did not 
suffer much pain — that would come in time, no doubt 

Judging by what he had already accomplished, Tom 
King had little more to do, and yet it w r as no e*;,j task 
to look forward to having to reach the ground from the 
top of that lofty habitation. 

But Tom scrambled over the roof tops until he reached 
the outer parapet. 

Along the inside of this he crept until he had almost 
made a circuit of the building. 

Thee he came to a spot where there was another roof 
below him, apparently belonging to some outbuilding. 

Straining his eyes, he could make out beneath him 
•ometlang that looked like a largo yard, with ctablcs on 
one side of It, and coach-houses on the other. 

“ Aa !’’ he said, “ this is the place to descend. Con- 
found Sir Thomas, and his gamekeepers 1 they have given 
me come trouble, but they shall pay for it I i vo lost one 


horse, but I r l take good care not to quit these promises 
until I have supplied his place with the very best animal 
to be found in big stables. And here goes, for the sooner 
I am off the better.” 

Tom then, with great daring aud apparent recklessness, 
climbed over the parapet, and by the aid of an iron pipe 
fixed against tlio wall, slid rapidly down until' his feet 
rested on the roof beneath. 

CHAPTER CMXXXI 

TOM KtiJJ ESCAPES FROM Ills TEMPORARY PRISON, ASTt 
PROVIDES IliUSEU WITH ANOTHER HOUSE. 

The further progress of Tom King was, comparatively 
speaking, easy enough. 

Prom this roof he descended to another not far beneath 
it. 

Prom that to another outbuilding, and then to the 
ground. 

Scarcely, however, had his feet touched the round 
than, with a suppressed, savage growl, a dog sprang at 
him. 

It w’as one of those sly, treacherous animals which give 
no warning of their presence until within reach of their 
victim. 

Tom King, however, partly in surprise, and partly in 
dread of receiving a bite from this savage creature, g*ive 
such a bound that ho escaped his fangs. ~ 

At the same moment his hands came in contact with a 
pitchfork that was resting against the wail. 

To seize hold ol this, and use it as a weapon of defence, 
was the work of a second. 

The dog came rushing on, and then received such a 
blow as sent, him Lack howling. 

With desperate courage, he renewed the attack, and 
Tom King, being more Self-possessed than before, raised 
his weapon, and waited patiently. 

When the moment came, ho dealt the animal a blow 
that stretched it senseless, if not lifeless, upon mo ground. 

But all this had nqt been done without creating a great 
deal of noise. 

Indeed, there seemed every probability that the alarm 
would in a moment be raised. 

Had he been so minded, however, it would have been 
perfectly easy for Torn Kiug to have made his escape 
from the yard at that moment, but ho determined to 
carry out the intention he had originally expressed, aud 
accordingly darted at full speed towards the door leading 
to the stables. 

The door was not locked, but merely latcbcd, that 
being considered quite sufficient protection, for the grooms 
and stable-helpers all slept close at hand. 

Fully impressed with the necessity of making tho 
utmost speed, Tom King seized hold of ono of the horses 
— the first one he came to — and led it out. 

On tho end of the stall had been bung a saddle and 
bridle, and these Tom flung on rather than properly 
placed them. 

One bound placed him in the saddle ; then, bending his 
head low down upon the horse’s neck, ho urged him 
forward, and darted through the door into the yard. 

This was a proceeding that took greatly by surprise, 
and much disconcerted, a man who, having been aroused 
by the barking of the dog, and yet not knowing what had 
earned it, had descended to ascertain what was the 
matter. 

Seeing the stable door open, he had hastened towards 
it, aud he had just reached the threshold when Tom 
darted forth iu the manner we have, described. 

The man was thrown down at once, and with a pro 
digious clatter the highwayman reached the yard. 

By this time, however, tho alarm had been given 
generally. 

Tho gate leading into this yard had been left open to 
the gamekeepers, and Tom saw a man hurrying to clos* 
it. 

Hue spurring his horse savagely, he censed the animal 
to start off at full gallop. 

The gate was passed before anyone had timo to clos*? 
it, and the next moment Tom King was making bis way 
at a tremendous rate across a large piece of smooth, levoi 
turf. 

He felt now that he had nothing to fear, yet waa never* 
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Ikeless desirous of getting off Sir Thomas’s estate as 
quickly as he oould. 

Takings things altogether, he had much to congratu- 
late himself upon, though now, as he bogan to grow 
somewhat cooler, the effect of the different bruises he 
had rcseivad made themselves painfully apparent. 

At length, to hfs disappointment, he found , nfieit 
again opposite that high wall that had been eTe.rf;pa upon 
the boundaries of Sir Thomas’s property — a wall of 
such a height that it was quite out of the question to 
think of getting a horse over it. » 

The only thing that remained in Tom’s power was to 
follow its course until he met with a gateway simile? to 
the one through which he had previously passed. 

This, however, might cause him some little additional 
ditliculty, for probably thjj-e would be time to allow of 
men being posted at the various exits from the estate. 

Time was clearly of importance, and so he again spnrred 
his horse. 

He was pleased to find that the animal of w hich he In*' 1 
so recently possessed himself was of tolerable quality. 

His stamp was good, though it would seem by his mam 
ner that he had lately performed a long journey, and had 
not yet recovered from the fatigue occasioned by it 

After going about a quarter of a niilo further to the left, 
Tom found another gate, and just as he reached it he 
happened to look back towards the mansion. 

Then he saw in the darkness lights flashing about, from 
which it was evident close search and pursuit were being 
made after him. 

However, he was now quite clear and free from danger. 

He opened the gato and rode through on to the broad, 
well-beaten highway. 

At first he fancied he had emerged upon the very same 
road lie had so lately quitted, but upon looking more 
carefully around he soon became convinced that this was 
an error. 

The road he was now upon ran almost parallel to the 
ether, but it was at a considerable distance from it. 

Turning the horse’s head in the direction of tho coun- 
try, he allowed the animal to proceed at an easy rate, as 
there was now no immediate hurry, and he wished to re- 
serve its strength as much as possible. 

After going for some distance without accident, he 
reached a poiut where the road divided, forming what is 
called a fork. 

The triangular pieco of ground formed by the junction 
of the roads consisted of a field well defended by high, 
thick hedges. 

Tom King as he approached gradually slackened his 
speed, for he was somewhat in doubt as to which of these 
two roads lie should take. 

While in this state of uncertainty, a man suddenly 
started up from behind the hedge just at the sharp angle 
of the road. 

Tom uttered an exclamation as soon as he saw him. 

The man raised his hand, though for what purpose 
Tom did not guess. 

The next moment there was a flash and a report, and, 
with a whistling sound, something sped past the high- 
wayman, which he knew at once to be a ballet. 

The occurrence was so strange a one that he could 
scarcely make it out. ■» 

This man had evidently been lying in wait for him to 
make his appearance, and yet how should he know' that 
he. was about to reach that puint ? 

Again, it seemed as though the man had purposely 
missed him — it was either that or else he was a terribly 
bad marksman, for Tom was only a few yards distant. 

The most probable tiring was, that this man had been 
placed ihere to watch for the appearaucc of some one 
else, for whom Tom King had been mistaken. 

The hignwayman’s first impulse was to start in pur- 
suit of this man, who appeared to bo at an immediate 
retreat upon discovering l is mistake. 

But a seco"d thought induced Tom to alter nls 
mind. 

“ It seems to me,” be said, “ that I know the VKKtns of 
rendering some one or othor a valuable service. That 
rascal beyond doubt has been posted here by some oste to 
assassinate some gentleman who is expected to be rSdirg 
this way about this time. I will save him — or. at Any 
rate, 1 will put him on his guard.” 

Accordingly, although he iru running no sraiff psr- 


sonal risk by so doing, Tom King turned his horse again, 
And rode slowly in the direction he had just been com- 
ing. 

But he did not go much more than a auarier a 
rrdlo. 

ive pulled up then, for he by no means relisncd getting 
too near to Sir Thomas’s estate. 

Scarcely nsd he come to a halt than the clear, unmis- 
takable pound of a horse’s hoofs upon the road reached his 
ears. 

“ The intended victim comes,” -fie muttered. “ But, 
whoever he may be, he shall be saved from the fate that 
awaits him ! That rascal shall be disappointed !” 

Upon a second thought, Tom King thought it would 
be better to ride forward slowly to meet this approaching 
horseman than to remain in waiting, and he accordingly 
restrained his horse, allowing it to go simply at a walk. 

In a few moments he perceived before him in the dis- 
tance the dusky figure of a man on horseback. 

To protect himself from the cold night air he had 
wrapped around him a thick travelling cloak. 

As soon as ever he was near enough, Tom King raised 
his voice, and said : 

“Hold, sir! let me entreat you to stay — let me warn 
you that your life is in danger.” • 

The horseman checked his speed irresolutely, and 
seemed half inclined to gallop past our friend. 

It was by no means strange that he should have bis 
doubts as to the advisability of allowing a stranger to 
come close to him at a time when the roads were so unsaio 
for all travellers as they were then. 

Tom guessed what was passing in his mind, and en- 
deavoured to reassure him. 

“ You need be under no apprehension,” he said ; “ you 
will receive no harm from me — in fact, I have turned al- 
together out of my way in order that I might be able to 
give you this necessary warning. Bethink yourself, sir ; 
Nave you an enemy ?’ f 

The stranger hesitated for some moments before he re- 
plied. 

Then, in a constrained voice, he said : 

“ I think not.” 

“ I differ with you,” said Tom. “ Chance entirely has 
brought me' upon this road to-night, and while riding a 
little distance further on a man suddenly started up from 
behind the hedge at the junction of the high-road, and 
tired st pistol at, hie. The shot could not have been in- 
tended for myself, but he was evidently placed there to 
assassinate some one who was expected to be passing by 
about this time." 

The stranger received this intelligence with consider- 
able coolness — in fact, his misgivings as to the charade* 
of the man who had accosted him had increased. 

Perceiving that ho paused, Tom continued : 

“ If it was known to anyone that it was your intention 
to bo upon this road at about this time to-night, let me 
entreat you to turn aside and travel by some other way ; 
if not 1 fear yuur life may be tho forfeit." 

The stranger walked his horse slowly forwards, and as 
he ;did so ho addressed Tom King in a sneering, 
sarcastic tone of voice. 

“My good sir,” he said, “I am obliged to you — 
infinitely obliged to you ! But no doubt I shall stand as 
good a chance of escaping ^irom the bullet as you did 
yourself.” 

“ Stay !” said Tom, perceiving that he continued to 
ride on — “ stay — stay 1 for I am convinced the man saw 
that I was not the person he was on the look-out for, 
though he did not discover his mista];« in time to check 
himself in discharging tho pistol.” 

“ I again repeat that I am obliged to yon,” answered 
the stranger, as sneeringly as before. “ My way lies iu 
this direction, and I shall take it. You will excuse me, 
but I never like to form acquaintances on the read, go 
oblige me by keeping your distance.” 

As he spoke ho spurred his horse, and the animal started 
onward at a kind of cantering gallop. 

“ Well,” said Tom, to himself “ this is a specimen ol 
ingratitude surely, and yet, after all, the man is not to be 
blamed. At any rate, I will try to save l-.im even 
now. ’ 

Accordingly, Tom rode after the stranger, who h&d 
nevertheless in this short span© of time obtained & toler- 
ably good start. 



[tom king takes a desperate leap for life.] 
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He could not fail to give some indications of his aj> 
preach, and these must have been overheard by the 
assassin, for lie beat an immediate retreat. 

Tom was not to be baffled, however, but kept up his 
pursuit. 

e n reaching tho triangular meadow, however, and 
looking around him, not a trace of a human being could 
be seen. 

For a long time he searched rigidly in every direction, 
but in vain — no trace of the assassin could be found. 

He had evidently secreted himself iu some well-con- 
trived hiding-place. 

The failure in his purpose filled Tom King with no 
small degree of chagrin. 

But finding his efforts here were useless, he turned 
them to another quarter, where he hoped his aid would 
be welcome. 

Accordingly, he hastened to place himself by the side of 
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toe stranger, who now lay immovable in tho centre of 
the high-road. 

Fortunately, his feet had become disengaged from the 
etirrupi as he fell. 

The horse had vanished. But had the stranger’s feet 
remained entangled, he must have been dragged, ** 
brtiisoiand bleeding mass, at the heels of tho teri iQed 
animal. 

Alighting, and stoopiug over him, Tom raised liirn- 
gently from tho ground. 

“ Speak, sir,” he said — “speak if you can, and tell mo 
what I can do in your behalf.” 

After a deep sigh, or rather gmt U, tho prostrate tra- 
veller spoke. 

“ Ah ! it’s you, is it ? You have coma iigiv to exult, 1 
Inppbses and to reproach me for having despised your 
warning. Go — go 1 1 desiro nothing but to bo left to 
myself.” 

“ I am sorry to find you in this mood,” said Tom 
King. “ I am prompted by motives of humanity only, 
and I assure you if thero is anything I can do, any ser- 
vice I can render, you havo but to 6peak, and it shall 
cheerfully be performed.” 


QBAPTEI1 CM XXXI I. 

TOM KING REACHES, AS J1E BELIEVES, VERT COMFORT- 
ABLE QUARTERS. 

'J'iie stranger groaned again, and pressed his hand tightly 
upon his left breast, on tho spot where the bullet had 
struck him. 

“If you live near this place,” continued Tom, “tell 
me so, and direct me to it. I will lead you thither ; or, 
if you are too much hurt to allow of that, I will hasten 
off and summon assistance.” 

That deep-seated feeling of mistrust or suspicion which 
was so prominent in tho stranger now somewhat broke 
down, and when he spoke again it was in a tone of voice 
totally different to that which ho had previously em- 
ployed. 

“Forgive me," he said, “for ray rough, suspicious 
manner! If you knew all, you would not wonder at my 
behaviour. I do nut live far from here. My house is 
almost within sight, but whether I shall ever reach it 
again alive, I know not," 

“ Let us hope so 1” said Tom. “ Do yon think, if I 
bound up your hurt to the best of my ability, aud raised 
you to your feet, that you could manage to scat yourself 
upon my horse? If eo, I would lead him gently to your 
home.” 

“ Von aro very kind and considerate,” said the stranger, 
in accents of amazement. “I cannot unde.stand why 
you should take all this trouble with one who is a perfect 
stranger to you.” 

Tom King thought fit to disregard this speech — at any 
rate, he did not inako any reply to it, but busied himself 
in rudely bandaging up the ugly-looking wound the 
stranger had received. 

Then, as suggested, ho raised him to his feet, and after 
that, with much difficulty, the stranger was assisted iuto 
the saddle. 

By his directions, Tom led the animal forward. 

On the way but few words were exchanged. 

Tom endeavoured to keep up a conversation, tut tie 
str nger remained silent, and therefore Tom desisted. 

'1 he truth was, the stranger was much more severely 
hurt than either himself or the highwayman imagined, 
and. it was as much as ever he could do to retain his -scat 
in toe saddle. 

His brain swam, and at every step he felt as thougn ho 
must fall sideways to the ground. 

A deaifiy feeling of faintness also came stealing over 
him, but the huuse was now within sight. 

It stood quite alone, surrounded by its own spacious 
grounds, and was situated almost at the suinniif. ot a 
gently-rising piece of ground. 

On reaching the lodge gates, which were closed, Tom 
seized the b 11 nandle, and gave it a hearty puli. 

But scare ly had lie done so than, with a e.udden rush, 
the straugor ell heavily to the gruunj. 

Tom darte forward as ho saw him tailing, but was not 
Is time to save Lim. 

fsqmo little delay took place before the lodgekeoper 
appeared, an** when the door was opened, Tom cried : 


“ A light — a light ! Be quick — fetch a light 1” 

An old man came forth, carrying in his hands a vtndEfc 
which he had quickly placed inside a battered lantern. 

He uttered an exclamf *'on of grief and surprise at wh«t 
ho 60 w. 

“Quick!” said. Tom. ‘.#Givo me tho light! Let mi 
look at him i" 

“ My poor master !” said the lodgekeepor. “ Oh, help 
— help 1 Who will ride off for tho doctor?” 

“ 1 sadly fear no hum«n aid would bo availing,” replied 
Tom King, who by tb‘a time had inspected the stranger’s 
countenance. “ There can be no mistaking its expres- 
sion,” he added. “Your master, if such he be, is 
dead.” 

“Dead?” said tho old man. “Oh, what shall I do— 
what shall I do ?” 

“ Help me to carry him inside the lodge,” said Tom, 
“ and as boon as you have done that, send some one for • 
doctor — I will remain here.” 

Toni’s suggestion was promptly carried out. 

The lifeless body of the stranger was placed gently on 
a rude kind of bench, near the lire, on the ground floor ot 
the lodge. 

The old man then took his departure, hastening off at 
a speed that one would scarcely have expected from a 
man of his years. 

Tom King looked again into the Btranger’s counte- 
nance. 

There could be no doubt that life had fled for 
ever. 

The interior of the lodge was most oppressive to Tom, 
and ho sallied forth to keep watch outside. 

He had secured his horse to tho gate, and now he went 
up to it, and patted it gently. 

While so engaged, he fancied he heard o well-known 
sound. 

He listened again, and was convinced that his ears had 
not deceived turn. 

Persons on horseback were approaching the Bpot, and, 
from the direction they were coming, most probably 
would be the party of police officers he had been at so 
much pains to elude. 

He hesitated a moment as to what course he should 
adopt. 

If he went inside tho lodge tho officers might ride past 
without ouspecting his presence. 

But then, on the other hand, their aid might be called 
for by some of tho servants, in whicli case Tom would be 
recognised, and in all probability tho death ot the unfor- 
tunate gentleman laid to his charge. 

This consideration, and also the reflection that ho could 
not possibly do any good by remaining, made Tom resolve 
to seek safety in flight. 

Accordingly, untying his horse, he sprang into tho 
saddle, aud, again taking to the open country, galloped off 
across the fields at the best speed of which his horse was 
capable. 

From time to time ho glanced back, but he saw nothing 
of tlio police officers. 

This was not so very surprising, considering trees were 
growing in clusters hero and there, which prevented a 
clear or uninterrupted view being taken. 

Arriving at the summit of a hill, Tom King drew rein 
to look about him. 

Already in the east, he could perceive unmistakable in- 
dications of the approach of the coming day. 

“ It is time I found some place of shelter,” he thought ; 

“ ami yet where shall I find it ? As yet to-night I have 
cot had the opportunity of remaining more than a few 
moments in any place without being molested. Where, 
then, can 1 hope to conceal myself for a long period ?” 

While theso thoughts were passing through Tom’s 
mind, his eyes rested successively upon the various ob- 
jects of which the landscape was composed. 

But although he saw many things, ho shook his nead at 
every one of them, for none promised him any chance of 
the shelter he sought. 

‘ \ must rido on,” he said, “and trust to the chapter of 
events. I cannot do wrong by getting away from 
London, so this is clearly tho course L ought to take.” 

Turning his back to tho faint grey flush of light in the 
cast, Tom King took his course steadily forward into the 
open country 

He looked about him incessantly with great warfeMh 
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bni ho saw nothing whatever of a character to excite his 
apprehensions. 

A feeling of great fatigue, however, began to creep 
over him, a feeling which at first he tried hard to banish, 
but failed. It would assert itself in spite of all his efforts. 

This made him all the more desirous of finding some 
place whereat to rest. 

He was also forcibly reminded that a long time b?.d 
elapsed since ho had partaken of any food. t 

The district he was in, however, seemed very thinly 
populated, for not so much as a rudely-built, thatched 
cottage met his gaze. 

Still ho rode on, until the darkness of night rolled 
away and daylight fairly carao. 

The sun rose and climbing high up in the s.ty found 
him still pursuing his lonely course, growing at each step 
more and more exhausted. 

The sight of a thin wreath of blue smoko curling up 
iroiu among some trees a little distance in advance roused 
him into fresh lifo and animation. 

Quickening his horse’s steps, he shortly found himself 
iu front of one of those old-fashioned places, half farm- 
house and half inn, which a hundred years ago were com- 
monly found all over the country. 

As was usually the case, there was an air of peaceful 
serenity dwelling around this place, and Tom immediately 
became susceptible to its influence. 

“ If I only dared to run tho risk of staying here,” he 
muttered, “ how comfortable 1 could make myself for a 
short time, but I fear it is not to be thought of. Kb, no ; 
it would be unsafe in the highest degree. I had better 
not be seen even.” 

Tom was about to ride ou, when just at that moment 
the frout door of the inn was thrown open and an elderly 
man with round, stooping shoulders made his appear- 
ance. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said, in a civil, offhanded 
tone of voice. “Do you wish to stay here? I ha*"* the 
best of entertaiument for man and beast,” 

Tom hesitated. 

“ Think twice before you decide to go on,” said the 
landlord ; “ for, judging from your appearance, you have 
made a very loug journey, and must be fatigue 1 Don’t 
ride on with the expectation of finding some other place, 
for you will have to go twelve miles at the least before 
you meet with a cliauce of halting again ; aud then the 
accommodation you get there is not for a moment to be 
compared to what you will have here.” 

“ You are not troubled with many visitors, I suppose ?” 
said Tom, thoughtfully. 

“No, not many, I am sorry to say. The sight of a 
traveller is quite a treat. If I depended ouly upon what 
the inn produced I should havo been in tho workhouse 
long ago.” 

Tom was pleased to find that the house was of 60 
lonely a character, and ho imagined as well that at the 
present moment there was no other traveller resting be- 
neath its roof, or the landlord would have mentioned the 
fact. 

Then Tom began to consider that it was unlikely in- 
deed that his foes would find him out at this place. 

“I will stay,” ho said, suddenly unable to resist the 
temptation — “ I will stay, landlord, aud I shall look to 
you to make me comfortable.” 

With quite a radiant smile upon his face, the landlord 
came forward, and was profuso in his expressions of wel- 
come. 

“ You keep no groom or ostlor, I suppose ?" was Tom’s 
next remark. 

' No, I should have nothing for him to do. I will 
attend to y*ur horse, sir, if you please ; don’t be afraid to 
entrust him to my care.” 

“Not by auy means,” said Tom ; “ but as he is a par- 
ticular favourite of mine 1 will walk with ypu to the 
stable, if you havo no objection.” 

“ None whatever,” said the landlord — “ none whatever ; 
you are welcome to go wherever you please about the 
place." 

g That’s the way, then, I suppose ?” said Tom, doming 
his horse by the bridle ai b* pointing to a wooden 
shed. 

“Yes, that’s the stable, aud when you are inside it you 
will tiud that it is more comfortable than it appears.” 

T <nu advanced, and in a few moments lie pad the satis- 


J faction of seeing that his horse was properly att-aded 
7 to. 

This being done, he returned with the landlord to ib* 
inn. 


“ There’s no one up at present,” he said to Toth, “ ex- 
cepting myself, but tho missis aud my (laughter will 
be down directly. What would you like for break- 
fast ?” 

'' Anything that you have in the house that you can 
get readily,” was Tom’3 response. “ Can you let me 
havo a private room ?” 

The landlord smiled. 

“They’re all private enough for that matter,” he said ; 
“ for while you are staying here I very much question 
whether I shall be so fortunate as to see another strange 
face. Two travellers stopping here in one day would 
indeed be au extraordinary occurrence.” 

Tom laughed as ho said : 

“But I should like a private room for all that; I 
should then be able to guard against any intrusion.” 

“Your wishes shall be attended to, sir. Step this 
way.” 

Then throwing open a door, tho landlord added: 

“This is our best parlour, sir, and you are heartily 
welcome to mako use of it whilo you stay.” 

“And what about the breakfast?” 

“Would ham and eggs suit you?” 

“Excellently,” said Tom ; “and make haste 1” 

He seated himself in what the landlord called the 
best parlour. 

It was indeed a very decent apartment, and Tom 
was by no means inclined to quarrel with it in auy par- 
ticular. 

A feeling of great drowsiues3 came over him while he 
sat waiting for his breakfast, aud to overcome it he 
was obliged to get up aud walk round and round the 
room. 

He paused several times to look through tho window, 
which commanded a view of au extensive piece of 
country. 

But all as far as he could see was perfectly quiet. 

“I believe I shall be safe here,” he muttered to him- 
self for about the hundredth time. “I think I might 
venture to go to sleep.” 

The meal was brought in and done ample justice to, 
and when the landlord came to remove the cloth ho said : 

“I don’t know how long you may be wishing to stay, 
sir, but don’t hurry off ou auy accouut, ouly ” 

He paused. 

“ What ?” asked Tom. 

“ Only I have some particular business to do in the 
next town, and I shall be obliged to go to-day. It only 
happens once in a year, and I have to make the journey, 
aud it is especially aggravating that it should come now.” 

“ Not at all,” said Tom — “not at all ! I am inclined to 
rest more on my horse’s account than my own, and per- 
haps I may remain here the greater pari, of the day ; most 
likely you will find me here upon your return.” 

Upon hearing this, tho countenance of the landlord 
brightened. 

“ You will be well attended to,” he said. “ I will give 
particular instructions about that.” 

“ Thank 3 ,” returned Tom ; “ but I don’t think I shall 
give much trouble.” 

“ Very good, sir, just as you like, but if you want any- 
thing just touch tho bell, and it will be answered at 
once.” 

“ I shall take a nap if I can,” replied Tom, “ for I have 
a long ride heft /re me as yet. However, you leave me to 
make myself comfortable ” 

The landlord withdiew, aud loin, still fighting against 
tho irresistible inclination he felt to fall asleep, walked 
about until he had seen tho landlord take his departure. 

After that the silenco of the inn grew more and more 
oppressive, and Tom, unable any longer to keep his eyes 
open, laid himself down at full length upon the com- 
fortable sofa placed against the wall on one side of the 
parlour, and had no sooner assumed a recumbent position 
than he fell last asleep— so fast thai he was altogether dead 
to all external noises— so fas* that not eve n the approach 
of a body of horsemen in tire front- of the iun would 
arouse him, as was proved by the fact ol such au arrival 
taking place several hours after he had first closed hit 
eyes in slumber. 
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CHAPTER CMXAXIII. 

IN WHICH TOM R1XG MEETS WITH A VKP.T GP.EAS SURPRISE. 

It seemed to Tom that lie bad only closed his eyes for the 
space of a moment when he opened them again. 

To his surprise and confusion, however, ho ssw 
him nothing but darkness. 

Ho sat up on the sofa and rubbed his eyes dontMul 
whether he was really awake 

A second glance around him assured him that there 
was no mistake upon this point. 

Ilis eyes rested upon the window, through which h9 
vould obtain a glimpse of the. night sky. 

“ Can it really be*,” he muttered, “ that I have slept away 
the whole of this day. I can hardly believe it, and 
yet ” 

lie stopped suddenly, for he heard voices somewhere 
very close to him ; indeed, at first, he could not make out 
free* whence the sounds proceeded. 

Hut he soon discovered that one side of the best par- 
lour was composed only of a wooden partition, which 
divided it from another apartment, and it was in this last- 
named place that several persons were seated engaged in 
conversation. 

Something had just been said, and caused a general 
laugh. 

“ We’ll have more to drink,” said a rough voice. “ It’s 
not worth while to go yet, our horses are so much ex- 
hausted ; besides, I don’t like leaving such a snug place 
as this.” 

“ No — no !" came from several lips, and then another 
voice cried : 

“ Ring the bell.” 

The command was immediately followed by a sharp 
tinkling sound. 

There could bo no doubt whatever that during Tom 
King’s long and deep sleep some visitors had actually 
arrived at the roadside public-house. aud what was more, 
that they had arrived in tolerably strong numbers. 

An immediate curiosity respecting them sprang up in 
Tom’s breast. 

He considered it was highly imperative that ho should 
make himself acquainted with everything that was going 
on around him. 

The next sound which reached his ears was the ojKsn- 
iug of a door, then a feminine voice asked what was 
wanted. 

Rum punch was unanimously ordered, and the girl 
withdrew to prepare the steaming beverage. 

Hy this time Tom’s eyes had grown tolerably familiar 
to the semi-obscurity which tilled the best parlour of the 
inn. 

lie was now able to seo with a certain amount of dis- 
tinctness even in the darkest and remotest corners. 

His principal attention, however, was directed to the 
wooden partition. 

He was wondering whether he could find any small 
chink or opening through which he could take a peep at 
the inmates of the next room. 

Something that looked like a shutter or movable panel 
at the top of the partition at length rewarded his coarch, 
but it was far up out of his reach. 

Before lying down, Tom had taken the precaution to 
lock the door; and now, on tiptoe, he crossed the room, 
picked up a table, and carried it with him, and jlaecd it 
against that part of the partition. 

15y standing on this, however, Tom was scares tall 
enough, for the panel was placed just where the paitition 
joined the ceiling. 

By placing a chair on the table, however, all diffir.dtles 
were overcome. 

Tom took eare to mount as quietly as possible. 

llo found ho had made no mistake — there realty wr»d 
a small door about a foot square in one of the upper 

panels. 

Why it should have been placed in such a ]>osnion he 
could not conceive, nor did he much trouble himself 
about the circumstance — he was content to find that it 
was there, aud so convenient. 

Care would have to be taken in opening it, so that while 
doing so the attention of those in the next room should 
not be attracted. 

lint this Torn accomplished by opening the door a 


very little way, and then pausing until, by degrees, it ini 
opened sufficiently for him to look through. 

Before this was the ease, however, the girl had re- 
turned with the bowl of punch. » 

As she placed it on the table, one of the guests said : 

“ I think you told us, my dear, that you had no ona 
staying in the house at the present time?” 

“4 don’t remember that I said anything of the sort !" 
I was the reply, given in a pert tone of voice. 

| “ Oit yes, you did ; or if you did cot it don’t matter. 

There is no one, I suppose ?” 

“ Well, no one that Pvs feen,” replied the girl ; “ but 
1 ’Ather said a gentleman arrived early this morning, and 
took the best parlour, but I have not seen or heard any- 
thing of him.” 

u Oh S’ said the voice. “ And pray where may your 
father be ?” 

“ Why, he went over to Maple ton this morning, and 
has not eome back, though 1 expect him every minute.” 

“Oh, very well!” was the reply. “Then, when US 
comes in, just toll him we want to speak to him.” 

“ Very well, sir I” 

“ And also, should that gentleman you have not seen 
make any movement just let us know, will you? I have 
a curiosity to peep at him.” 

It was just at this moment that Tom King, who also 
had a curiosity to take a peep, looked through the panel 
he had so carefully opened. 

What, then, was his amazement, not to say alarm, to 
perceive that quite a large party of police officers were 
seated most comfortably in the adjoining room, and sepa- 
rated from him by nothing more than a thin wooden 
partition. 

lie looked into their countenances one by one, but 
without recoguising any. 

Iu doing this he also counted them, and found the 
number to bo fourteen. 

now on earth they could have arrived there, and sat 
down to make merry, without his being aware of it, Tom 
could not imagine. 

It seemed to him incredible that he could have slept so 
soundly. 

By keeping his face at a little distance from the opening 
there was not murh fear that any of the officers would 
st a him, so Tom did not quit his exalted position, but ro- 
m.sined with tho determination of watching the course 
of events. 

'.’here was just a bare possibility that the officers 
might depart without seeing him at all; for, from the 
manner in which they were enjoying themselves it was 
evid :nt they had no suspicion of his presence there. 

“ Are you sure,” said another officer, who sat close to 
the fire — “are you sure, my dear, that you can’t give us 
some sort of description of the gentleman who came so 
early this morning ?” 

“ Why, now. how can I do any 6«eh thing ? Didn’t I 
say I hadn’t seen him ?” 

“Yes, yes — to be sure you did!” was the answer. 
“But, then, your father might have mentioned what sort 
of a looking gentleman he was, or something of that 
sort.” 

“No, no — I hardly saw father this morning, ho was off 
so soon, and he said' nothing whatever on the subject.” 

“ But you expect him back very soon, you say ?” 

“ Yes, every minute. Ifark ! Do you hear that ?" 

“ What ?” 

“ The sound of wheels ! It is father — I’ll warrant it is 
father ! People rarely pass here after dark." 

The girl was proved to be correct, for the revolution 
of the w heels suddenly ceased. 

“ Then, my dear,” said the officer seated at the fire, 
u If that’s your father, just go quietly to him, and say 
that we are: here, and want to ask him an important 
question.” 

The girl withdrew, aud immediately afterwards re- 
turned. She had met her father in the passage. 

Never did man look so astounded as he did upon finding 
the room so full of company. $ 

Upon his entrance there was a momentary silence, so 
accordingly he made a kind of circular sidelong bow, in 
which he included every person present. 

“Glad to see you, gentlemen,’' he said— “very glad 
indeed to see yon ! It’s a coldish night outside, and tha 
fire must be acceptable.” 
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41 Yes, yes, landlord,’" said the officer who had before 
spoken — “ but come here ; I want to speak to yon quietly 
about something.” 

With wonder in his looks, the landlord complied. 

“ Ifour daughter tells me,” said the officer, with great 
emphasis, and bringing the forefinger of his right hand 
into the palm of his left hand at every word he spoke, 
“ that early this morning a traveller arrived hero tmd 
took a private room.” 

“Yes, that’s quite true, but he has gone by this time, 
surely ?” 

“ No, ho has not— at least, your daughter says so. Wi 11, 
cow, stop — don’t run away ; just listen to me 1” 

“ I am listening.” 

“Well, then, in as few words as you can, and as 
quietly as you can, give me a description of that gentle- 
man’s appearance.” 

The landlord endeavoured to comply. 

But he made a sad bungle of it. 

“Hush!” said the officer, sinking his voice to a still 
lower tone. “Keep quiet — I don’t want to raise an 
alarm. Just say whether he agrees or not with this de- 
scription.” 

The officer pulled a bill out of his pocket, and folding 
It in the middle, began to read. 

Scarcely had the first words passed his lips, however, 
than he was interrupted by a prodigious clatter — a noise 
that drowned every other sound. 

“ Goodness gracious alive !” ejaculated the landlord, 
staggering back — “ what on earth is that ?” 

7 he officers, all startled by the noise, looked around, 
for it seemed to them it had actually been made in the 
very room in which they sat. 

“ What’s on the other side of that partition ?” roared 
the officer, thrusting the bill back into his pocket. 

“ Why, the best parlour.” 

“ The best parlour ?” he yelled. “ Ten thousand 
devils! That’s where the gentleman was, I suppose? 
Of course it is, and now he is escaping. But quietly, my 
lads — let us take it quietly ! We have him — there’s no 
occasion to trouble ! Briggson is outside, and he will be 
after him, depend upon it !” 

Just as he uttered these words, the loud report of a 
pistol made Itself distinctly heard. 


CHAPTER CMXXXIY. 

IN WHICH TOM KINO FINDS IIE IS UNAELE Kf SHAKE OFF 
HIS PURSUERS. 

It was indeed from the best parlour in the inn that the 
tremendous clattering noise had come, and the cause of it 
was this. 

When our old friend saw the police officer produco the 
bill and unfold it, he judged it was high time to be off ; 
in fact, he believed that the very best thing for him to do 
under the circumstances was to beat as hasty a retreat as 
possible. 

But there is such a thing as making too much haste, as 
Tom found to his cost, for in stepping from the chair on 
to the table he placed his foot much too near tho edge of 
the latter, tlio consequence of which was that before he 
knew what was the matter the whole affair had over- 
balanced, and he was lying on tho ground with the furni- 
ture upon him. 

A cry of vexation escaped his lips at this untoward 
accident. 

It would at once let the police officers know that he 
was on his guard and preparing to escape. 

Scrambling to his feet, ho scarcely knew how, ho mad? 
a rush to the window. 

Prom mere habit more than anything else, ho had pre- 
viously made himself acquainted with the nature of its 
fastenings, so that now he was able to fling it open 
quickly and easily. 

To spring into the roadway was hut the wota. of a 
second ; and then, knowing perfectly well where his 
horse had been posted, he ran off in that direction. 

Before he had gone many steps, however, he was chr'- 
lenged and a voice commanded him to stop. 

It was not likely that he would pay any attention to 
any such command as this, ar.d so continued his courso 
If anything, with slightly-increased speed. 

Then the man who had challenged him — being no 


other than Briggson, the officer, who Lad been put there 
on the look-out — deemed himself justified in producing 
his pistol and discharging it at tho flying figure. 

Tom felt the bullet whistle past him, or fancied he did ; 
but he heard the report of the firearm, aud so he knew 
he was safe 

At that very moment he gained the stable door. 

Never, probably, had a horse been got ready and 
mounted in so short a space of time as Tom’s was now. 

Ilut the fact was, however, in tho morning, when at- 
tending his steed, he had requested that the saddle might 
be leit upon his back, doing no more than loosening tho 
girthc. 

The Dridle had been hung upon a hook close by. 

Tom seized this bridle, and, without waiting to put it 
on, and without pausing either to tighten the saddle- 
girths, he vaulted into the saddle, providing himself with 
! no other means of guiding bis horse than the halter by 
which h& had been secured to the manger. 

Owing to these rapid and energetic proceedings, Tom 
was enabled to get outside tho stable almost before Brigg- 
son had made up his miud whether he had hit the fugi* 
tive or not. 

Still, the police officers had poured out from the inn, 
and were hastening as fast as their legs could carry them 
to another large shed, lying more at the rear of the inn, 
which had been rapidly turned into a stable on their arri- 
val, for, as may be supposed, in a place of so little trade 
there was not accommodation for so many hordes. 

They saw him take his departure, and gave vent to a 
loud cry, as though to express their detcrmiuatiou to give 
him full chase. 

Tom, however, paid no attention to them, but hurried 

off. 

He quickly found, thou <h, that, practised as he was in 
the art of riding, it was by no means easy to keep tho 
saddle in its proper place. 

Having, then, gained a trifling start, he thought he 
might venture to pause while he made himself and his 
sto^I more comfortable. 

Accordingly, lie alighted, tightened the girths, pulled 
off the halter, and substituted tho bridle. 

These operations occupied only a few fleeting moments, 
yet the police officers were enabled in the meanwhile to 
mount and to commence the chase in good earnest. 

Tom, however, now felt but little apprehension. 

He was convinced that his new horse was a good one, 
and now that he had had so long a rest and been well 
provided with food, he would be in excellent condition 
for the road, and capable of making any amount of exer- 
tion that might be required of him. 

In accordance with his usual habit, Tom King took to 
the fields. He had found by experience that riding across 
the country afforded him a much better chance of shaking 
off his pursuers than confining himself to the high-roads 
and lanes. 

But from time to time he turned in the saddle and 
looked behind him, and each timo that he did so he saw 
that the officers were unpleasantly close behind him. 

He put his horse to increased speed, and coming to a 
very high hedge, made him leap over it. 

Tho animal seemed nervous, for it shied and swerved, 
hut Tom was resolute, and forced him to rise. 

It was unfortunate, however, for the animal barely 
cleared tho obstruction, and coming down awkwardly, 
slipped and fell npon its side, carrying Tom with it. 

But the highwayman, though he released his feet from 
tho stirrups, kept firm hold of the bridle, aud was on his 
feet as soon as the horse was. 

The noble creature trembled and shook all over. 

Whether it was injured or not by tho fall Tom could 
not tell, nor dare he pause to ascertain. 

Once more springing into the saddle, he plunged the 
spurs deeply into liis flanks. 

The horse staggered at first, and then broke out into 
tufl gallop, showing pretty clearly that whatever injury 
he might have receded was not of a very serious charac- 
ter. 

- 1 rather think,’" said Tom, as he noted the length 
and uniform height of the hedge, “ that that will be a 
slight obstruction in the way of my friends behind. But 
for my fall, I should have got clear of them easily.” 

As nay be imagined, however, the delay this sudiei 
fall occasioned enabled the officers to get m ah nearer. 
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Opon arriving at the hedgo they pulled up by common 
consent. Net one felt inclined to run the risk of leaping 
over it. 

“ Quick I” said the one in command. “ Speed will dk> 
it now, after all. Get your cutlasses and cut away these 
branches. It won't takes a moment to make a gap largo 
enough for us to pass through ono at a time. Now, then, 
set to work !” 

Long before ho had finished giving his directions, one 
of the men had alighted, drawn his cutlass, .end com- 
menced an attack upon the hedge. 

His weapon was sharp and his arm strong, and ii a as 
surprising to find what havoc he made among the closely- 
growing twigs. 

A gap was soon made — not exactly large enough for 
the horses to walk through, but still siach a one as they 
could leap over easily ; and as soon as this was the case, 
the one in command cried : 

“ That will do, Parker — that will do now ; up into the | 
saddle, and all of you follow me.” t 

He set the example of making his way through tho gap, 
and the others followed without loss of time. 

Tom King was not a little disconcerted when, on turn- 
ing round again, he found that the officers had eo easily 
overcome tho obstruction. 

He had hoped that they would bo obliged to ride along 
the hedge until they came to a part low enough to allow 
them to leap over. 

Still he did not despair, for he had a pleasant pieeo of 
country before him, and he did not doubt that in the long 
run lie' should tire out his pursuers. 

Nevertheless, he wished to get tho chase over as quickly 
as was possible, and so urged his horse to tho utmost, for 
he was fearful that the animal would in a short time be- 
gin to feel the effects of his fall. 

Yet it was vexatious, and in spite of all his exertions 
and efforts, the police officers kept about tho same distance 
in the rear. 

They did not gain cu him in the least, nor did they lose 
ground. 

There was a dogged obstinacy about this chase which 
made Tom King feel rather uncomfortable. 

It was so palpable that the officers were determined to 
hold on in pursuit until they effected his capture. 

For nearly as far as he could see tho country round 
was as smooth and level as a bowling green, not afford- 
ing him any chance of doubling upon them, or to put into 
execution any manoeuvre whatever. 

He was thus compelled to resort to his original expe- 
dient, namedy, that of making the best speed in bis power. 

It was while things were in this unsatisfactory state 
that Tom King suddenly found on the other side of a 
hedge before which he halted the broad turnpike road. 

Looking to the left, and seeing a white gate only a few 
yards off, he walked his horse' towards it, preferring to 
do this rather than run the risk of another leap. 

The difference in time was really not very great. 

Ho closed the gate behind him, remounted, and then 
looked up and clown on the opposite side, hoping to find a 
similar means of entering tho next field. 

Nothing of the kind presented itself, however, and as it 
would not do to linger, he turned in tho direction that 
would lead him away from London, and continued liis 
hasty flight, resolved, however, that tho moment ho 
caught sight of a gate that ho would pull up and pass 
throngh it. 

To his annoyance, however, ho failed to seo any gate 
whatever. 

The officers finding tnat the object of their pursuit was 
Lurrying along tho high road, changed their course 
slightly. ■S 

instead of riding direct for the gate through which 
Tom had passed, they took a diagonal direction, which 
would servo to cut off a very largo corner indeed. 

It did so ; and Tom shortly afterwards had the addi- 
tional mortification of discovering that tne officers had 
gained very much upon him. 

Ho saw a gato, but ho felt it would De madness to etop 
now and attempt to pass through. 

There was no resource 6avo that of continuing his wild 
(light along the highway. 

All at once, passing round a bend in the road, he per- 
ceived before him a email covered cart, the driver of 
which carefully drew out of hio way. 


Little did Tom suspect that in this cart was seated hi* 
old companion Dick 

Had any immortal being whispered such a thing in his 
ears he would have received the intimation with incre- 
dulity. 

Amid tho clattering sound produced by his liorso’s feet 
on tho hard road, Tom fancied he distinguished another 
sound like a cry of startled surprise. 

But he Lad no time to think about this, but beat all his 
energies tc urging forward his horse at his utmost speech 

But as ho was now out of sight of his pursuers, and as 
he could perceive before uim a gato, Tom gradually re- 
laxed his speed, and then dismounted. 

The gate was looked, but a couple of good, smashing 
blows with a heavy stone that lay close at hand, demo- 
lished the padlock, and allowed him to pass through. 

Tom crossed this field, and then tho next, then 
paused. 

Ho looked behind him. 

Jo his ; uprise, ho no longer saw his fcf-3, and at this 
mreumstanoo ho wondered greatly. 

He little know the service Dick had roudsred him by 
sending the officers across tho country in the wrong 
direction. 

But although the officers were not within sight, Tom 
did not feel satisfied to remain so close to them, and con- 
tinued on his way until he was again brought to a step 
by a tall hedgerow. 

Ho paused when near it, and at the same moment he 
heard a voice exclaim : 

“ IT ere ho is — there ho is, over in the meadow ! Quick 
— quick ! Hun on and open tho gato ! We are close 
upon him !” 

Now, these sounds were not a little bewildering to 
Tom King, for, of course, ho imagined that theso words 
were uttered by one of tho officers who had given him 
such a long and persistent chase. 

But tho fact was, as tho reader no doubt surmises, that 
these pelico officers wero those under the immediate 
command of Jack Marshall himself, and whom Dick had 
left disputing with each other at the junction of the four 
cross roads. 

At the first sight tho officer who had called out had 
taken Tom King for Dick Turpin, which was a thing 
not unfrequontly done, owing to the general resemblance 
there was between them. 

Tom caught the alarm, and, turning his horse’s head 
another way, began his flight afresh. 

He was now growing terribly alarmed ; ho could not 
conceal tho fact from himself. 

Already his horse had had a long and wearying gallop, 
added to which ho had met with a severe fall. 

Now ho was close to liis foes again, all his previous 
exertions had gouo tor nothing. 

It did indeed seem a disheartening state of things. 

But Tom only gave way to this depression of 6pirit3 
for about a moment. 

Ihawiug a long breath and giving himself a good 
shake, ho traced himself up, so to speak, and prepared to 
meet this fresh danger with which ho was assailed. 

Tho only thing which troubled him was tho strange- 
ness of tho fact that tho officers should be so close behind 
him when ho believed them to be at a distance, for, 
strangely enough, the thought did not strike him that it 
was another party altogethfe. 

Fortunately for him, the meadow he was now crossing 
was of unusual extent.' 

It was very level, and divided from another almost ns 
largo by a narrow, winding stream, or rather brook. 

His horse leaped over this without any perceptible ex- 
ertion, and Tom — by means of his voice, by doubling up 
tho reins and using them as a whip, by spurring vigo- 
rously with both heels — endeavoured to stimulate his 
horse into making still greater speed, although the gallop 
he was then going at was of truly an alarming character. 


CHAPTER CMXXXV. 

TOM KING UNEXPECTEDLY BUT OPPORTUNELY ENCOUNTERS 
AN OLD FRIEND. 

Once again, while going at this headlong gallop, Tom 
King turned his b-ad over his shoulder and looked 
behind him. 

He vi&a then in no small degree rejoiced to find that he 
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«ad succeeded in placing' a much greater distance between 
himself and hie foes than he had dared to anticipate. 
Surely if anything was calculated to encourage him this 
was. 

And so, with quite a feeling of exultation, ne redoubled 
hie efforts. * % 

It really seemed, however, as though all things shuuM 
on that night turn out vexatiour.ly. 

The ground suddenly began to riso, so that, his aoree 
not only went more slowly, but underwent much mere 
fatigue. 

There was no other resource, however, than to keep on, 
and tho highwayman endeavoured to console himself 
with the thought that when the summit of the hill was 
reached he would be able to make up for loss of time 
by the rapidity with which he should perform the 
descent. 

And here in this case fortune favoured him, for the de- 
scent was much greater than he had been led to. 
imagine. j 

Allowing the reins to fall unrestrainedly upon his 
horse's nock, he again goaded him to the utmost. 

The danger of such a course as this must be apparent, 
but then, all ordinary dangers were lost sight of under 
such exciting circumstances as these. 

One false step, Tom was well enough aware, and down 
his horse and himself would go, and with such violence 
as would probably occasion insensibility, if not instant 
death. 

But the false step was not made, and at the bottom 
Tom found a rather dense cluster of trees, through which 
he did not attempt to penetrate, however, but contented 
himself by simply skirting them — his object being to get 
out of the’ sight of his foes. 

On the opposite side of these trees Tom King suddenly 
perceived a light. 

It came into view so quickly that he was upon it almost 
instantly. 

At the same time a man started up, as it appeared, 
from tho earth, and raised his arms above his head. 

Tom’s horse stopped and reared with so much sudden- 
ness that the highwayman was unhorsed. 

The man, however, who had started up seized the 
frightened animal, and Tom King scrambled quickly to 
his feet. 

“You were riding fast, stranger,” said the ma u who 
had started up. “ I was lying here, and did but move to 
save myself from being trampled upon by your horse’s 
hoofs.” 

Torn King, breathless and exhausted, could not reply, 
but ho endeavoured to climb into the saddle. I 

“ You are epent and weary, stranger,” continued the 
man. “ You seem like one flying for his life. Your form 
looks familiar to me, too. Hi ! Sebel !” — in a different 
tone of voice — “ a light here — quickly I” 

“ Curse your light 1” said Tom. “ I want it not 1 Let 
go the reins !” 

Before he had finished speaking, a light suddenly ap- 
peared in the darkness, and Tom could tell it was turned 
full upon his countenance. 

“ 1 knew it, stranger,” said the man — “ I felt certalb 
we had met before 1 I do not break bread with so many 
strange faces as to be unable to remember them. I re- 
collect you well.” 

“And there is something familiar in your voice,” said 
Tom King, recovering Li3 composure, and with the 
thought flashing upon him that this man might possibly 
be able to befriend him in no ordinary degree. 

“ Yes,” continued the man, “ it is long — very long since 
we met. You had then a companion wirh you, who rode 
a black steed of matchless quality. Do you remember 
now ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Tom— “quite welll You gave us 
both shelter and food at a time when we were sorely in 
need of both.” 

“ And it seems that you are in fresh danger now ?” - 

“ I im," said Tom. “The officers of police are close 
behind me. They have given me a hard— a very hard 
ehnrs, and every moment I expect to see them come into 
view.” 

At the very t«me of officers the gipsy ground his teeth 
savagely, and uttered f>n angry exclamation. 

■’ No matter, stranger,” ho said.. “ The poor Zingani 
sill agaiu befriend you 1 Come with cue, and fear r.ot- 


you’ro safe 1 Let the officers do what they may,- diey 
cannot find you !” 

There was something so sincere in the tones of this 
man’s voice, that Tom did not hesitate to trust and to 
believe him. 

Moreover, on the former occasion, that he so well re- 
t effected, this man had been to them a most faithful 
ally. -c 

He Oaa nothing to fear from him in (he shane of trea- 
chery, and just then his position was so Daa mai ir could 
not possibly be worse, and consequently mefo was all the 
more chance of making it better. 

These reflections did not take Tom King a moment to 
make, and ho suffered him to lead him onwards in the 
darkness, for tho boy Sebel had extinguished or hidden 
the light. 

Tom soon found that ho was descending into a kind of 
dell, at the bottom of which a fire was blazing. 

\t was, indeed, the light that he had first perceived. 

Hound this were grouped, in various picturesque atti- 
tudes, some ten or a dozen gipsies, male and female. 

They were all anxiously on the look-out, and wonder- 
ing what had happened. 

“ A friend,” said Tom’s conductor, briefly. “ He re- 
quires shelter and concealment. Draw out the waggon 
quickly! There, that will do well. Stranger, come this 
way.” 

A largo covered waggon, or rather cart, that had been 
backed close up against one side of the dell, was drawn 
away from its position, and the gipsy, leading Torn for ■ 
ward, showed him an indentation in the soil, looking like 
the entrance to a cavern. 

“ Enter,” he said — “ enter quickly ; it is a small cham- 
ber, yet large enough to conceal you and your horse. Be 
quick ; we will push the waggon back, and assume c areless 
attitudes ; then, if the officers appear, they will behold 
nothing suspicious.” 

“ But should they search ?” said Tom, who by no means 
relished shutting himself up in such a place. 

“ It is not likely,” said the gipsy. “ You leave that to 
us. If you are in any danger of discovery we will arm 
ourselves, and stand up in your defence. If wo can do no 
more wt will cover your retreat ; but believe me, when I 
say again you have nothing to fear. In — in quickly !’’ 

Almost against his will Tom was pushed into the little 
indentation we have mentioned, and his horse also. 

Then, with great nimbleness and dexterity, the gipsies 
pushed the covered cart back in such a manner that his 
hiding-place was altogether concealed. 

The gipsy calculated that the existence of eueli a 
place would never bo suspected, consequently that Tom 
would be quite safe. 

Whether he was right or not would be quickly put to 
the test, for his quick ears detected tne dull thud pro- 
duced by the concussion of many horses’ feet upon tho 
turf. 

“ Now, then, round the fire, all of you. Sit quietly , 
and remember if we are questioned, that wc have seen 
nothing — heard nothing.” 

Scarcely had these instructions been carried out than 
the police officers arrived at the brink of the dell. 

They came upon tho place very unexpectedly, and were 
very near galloping into it. 

They reined up their horses in good time, however, and 
seeing the lights, called out in loud tones. 

The gipsies gave a responsive cry, and then tho police 
officers, finding that the descent was practicable, began to 
make their way down one side of tho deli. 

In a few minutes they halted near the fire. 

“ Hullo !” cried one of the gipsies. 

The appearance of the police officers caused considei- 
able consternation among iho gipsies, part of which was 
feigned, and part real. 

“ Have you been hare long ?” asked the officer. 

“ Since sunset." 

“ And have you seen anyone or heard anyone pass by 
— a man mounted on a horse, and going at full gallop ?” 

He was responded to by a general negative ; and the 
gipsy who had hidden Tom King said : 

“ The silence of this place has not been disturbed, but 
there is something in the air of it which proclaims that it 
is no place for ns. When you arrived, we were ■wnsu it- 

I isg as to whether wo should strike our tents and 
now or wait till dayiignt.” 
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These answers were given with so much calmness and 
presence of mind that the officers were quite deceived. 

To Tom’s inexpressible satisfaction, they rode away ; 
but before the summit of the dell was reached one of the 
officers who rode nearest to Jack Marshall said : 

“ I hope, sir, you do not pay any particular attendee 
to what those fellows said ; they will tell more lie* in a 
minute than a hawker could in a day." 

“ I don’t believe them, as a general thing, ’’said Jack 
Marshall, thoughtfully, “ but yet they would know better 
than deceive us in such a case as this, Rely upon It, he 
nas galloped past.” 

“ But where has he gone?” said the officer, glancing 
around him. for by this time they had reached the level 
of the meadows. “ I can see for a long, long distance, 
but there’s not a traee of him.” 

Jack Marshall was silent for a moment or two, and then 
he said: 

“ These people are cunning.” 

“ Very,” assented the officer. 

“ Then we will meet cunning with cunning. Half of 
our number, headed by yourself, shall remain here. 
Search well. In ‘he meantime I and the rest will keep 
up the pursuit.” 

“ Agreed !” was the reply. “ And if he is hidden any- 
where about here, Mr. Marshall, rely upon it I shall be 
the one to unkennel him.” 

As Jack Marshall elected which men should accompany 
linn, there was no difficulty nor delay in makiug a sepa- 
ration, and really without any particular loss of time one- 
half were going at full gallop across the meadow. 

Now, had not these remarks been overheard by the 
gipsy who had so befriended Tom, our friend’s position 
might have become critical. 

Yet even now he was in a very dangerous predicament. 

The gipsy was aware that only half the officers had 
their departure ; but then he doubted much whether 
the highwayman was in possession of that knowledge, 
and he remembered also that he had forgotten to give 
Tom a caution not to move until he came to tell him all 
was well. 

Thoughtfully and silently the gipsy made his way 
down into tiio dell again, and having reached the bottom, 
he began to give orders that tbo whole troop should get 
ready to depart. 

Tie gave the command in a loud voice, then told his 
companions in an undertone to make as much flourish or 
display as they could over their preparations, but by no 
means to depart hastily. 

This, of course, was done* for the purpose of mislead- 
ing the officers, and it produced a very tolerable effect, for 
the one who bad remained in charge of this second party 
began to fancy, after all, he was mistaken, and that Jack 
Marshall and the rest would have the credit of a eapturo. 

Aecompauied by much shouting and talking, the horses 
were caught aud harnessed to the different vehicles. 

The.tents were pulled up, the canvas folded, and, in a 
word, every preparation made for an immediate start. 

This had been going on for more than half-an-hour, 
during which the officers had been looking keenly around 
them, when the one in command said: 

* I am not satisfied about these gipsies yet. Come with 
me ; let us go down. We will make a thorough search 
all through the dell.” 

His orders wore obeyed immediately. 

Some muttered discontented grumblings, for the fact 
was the officers who had to remain were very much an- 
noyed at the event , they would have much preferred 
following Jack Marshall and the rest. 

The gipsies affected to be surprised when the officers 
returned. 

“Look here,” said the one in command, “we are 
determined to stand no nonsense ! We tracked our man 
close to this spot, aud he has here most mysteriously dis- 
appeared. Now, we believe you to be in the secret ; if so, 
and if you are wise, you will tell us at once, otherwise 
the con&equencts will be more serious than you think 
of.” 

“ The Zinguri ha-t spoken,” said the gipsy, “and you 
are welcome to search. In a few more moments we 
shall all have left the dell." 

The officers began to search about in all directions, yet, 
as they did not come near the waggon, they found nothing 
st a suspicious character 


But Tom King began to feel decidedly uncomfort- 
able. 

That confidence which he had felt in the gipsy had 
altogether departed, and most unquestionably, had there 
been any means whatever of making a dash from his 
hiding-place Tom would have done so. 

Bat as the heavy waggon was backed up against him 
this was as impossibility, and so he had to remain quite 
still, and prepare himself for what was about to happen. 

No place was left unsearched by the police, aud at 
length they came to the covered waggon. 

They looked around it ; one even climbed up and stood 
on tho shafts while he pulled aside the canvas flap la 
front and looked within. 

The light of his lantern, however, rested only on the 
water-proof covering, for the opening at the back was 
concealed by the two flaps of canvas at the tail of the 
waggon, which were drawn closely across and tied to- 
gether. 

If the officer had entered the vehicle and pulled aside 
these flaps, Tom King must to a certainty havo been dis- 
covered. 

But he did not do so. 

The thought that Tom King might be concealed be- 
hind never once occurred to him, nor was it likely that it 
Should. 

They moved off to a little distance, and then the 
gipsy, seizing St bel by the arm, w hispered in his ear * 

“ Crawl into the cavern and ask the stranger whether 
he thinks he should be able to creep into the waggon 
and to drag his horse in after him. If so, tell him all 
will be well. By that means we shall get him clear of 
the police officers, who, if I mistake not, intend to linger 
about this spot till daybreak.” 

The boy gave a nod to show that he understood 
thoroughly the purport of the hastily-uttered words, and 
gliding noiselessly away in the darkness, hastened to 
deliver his message. 

CHAPTER CMXXXVI. 

TIIE POLICE OFFICERS KEEP A SIIAKP LOOK-OUT IPOH 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE GIPSIES. 

The gipsy who had so well befriended Tom King con- 
tinued to stand watching tho movements of the police 
officers. 

After a brief whispered conference together, they 
quitted ihe dell ; but did not go far away from it. 

“You may say what you like,” exclaimed oue, “but I 
am more than ever of opinion that tho man wc want is 
not very far from here.” 

1 Well, but where is he ?” 

The officer who had just spoken shook his head 
sagaciously, while at tho same moment he pointed 
towards the gipsy encampment. 

“ It’s my settled belief that those fellows yonder couid 
answer that question if they liked, and if you would take 
my advice ” 

“ Well !” 

“ It would be not to leave off searching around, but at 
ttm same time to watch with all closely tho movements 
of those varmint yonder.” 

“ That is precisely what I had already made up my 
mind to do, so you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that your advice for onco in a way has been taken. Now, 
my lads,” he added, “ search around, aud I will watch 
the gipsies." 

The officers, however, set about their work very 
coldly. 

Their failure to find any clue at all up to the present 
moment made them feel doubtful whether the highwayman 
was there at all. At any rate, they considered that those 
who had galloped off with Jack Marshall stood by far the 
best chance of making a capture. 

In the meantime the bey Sebel had crept under the' 
waggon ana delivered his message to the highwayman, 
who said : 

“ I suppose, Sebel, he means to carry me away in the 1 
waggon ?” 

“Just so.” 

“ Well, it is a plan as likely to serve Me as any thti I 
can think of, so I will mako the attempt. Do you 
whether the officers are far enough off to make it eale fa §■ 

, me tv try ?” 
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•*1 thins not; but when 1 creep under th» waggon 
again I can soon tell.” 

“Then, if they are far enough off,” whisptred Tom, 
“just give a faint, low whistle. Do you under- 
•Und?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Make haste, then f* 

8ebel disappeared. 

Tom King listened intently, and almost immediately 
the wished-for signal reauhed his ears. 

Now on his own account he was not at all doubtful 
of his ability to get mto the waggon, but as for his steed, 
that was another affair altogether. 

Ha was quite a stranger to it, and kn«w not what its 
disposition might be. 

But Tom relied to a very gruai extent upon the 
amount of sagacity which he knew all horses to possess. 

He* patted and stroked the creature for some minutes, 
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and was pleased to find that it perfectly appreciated hi* 
caresses. 

Then, mounting into the waggon, Tom tied bar* v.* 
canvas flaps eo as to leave the way clear. 

Fortunately, the vehicle stood on low wheels. 

Stooping down, the highwayman took hold of th* 
bridle, and endeavoured to draw the horse up into tha 
waggon. 

But this was a failure, so he descended again ; but. 
though he tried in a variety of ways, he could uot suc- 
ceed — the horse would not or could not understand him. 

At this moment Tom became conscious that some on* 
was near him, then a voice, which he recognised as bt> 
longing to the friendly gipsy, said: 

“ Is it too difficult ?” 

“ I fear so.” 

“ Then i'll tell you what yoH must do : You mas; aia** 
a bolt for it. and trust to the fleetoess of your steed 
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“ I like that plan best. Where are the officers ?” 

“Not far off; and yet so lar that 7 think yon have a 
reasonable chance of stealing away.” 

“ Then I will try at all hazards.” 

“Good! You cannot have a better chance tnan you 
have now.” 

*• But, my friend,” said Tom, “ I must make you some 
recompense for what you have done. Now it is impossible, 
but we shall meet again, and then you will find 1 shall 
uot be empty-handed.” 

“What I have done,” interrupted the gipsy, “has 
been ciono willingly, and without desire for reward. 
The officers are my enemies, and I have treacod them as 
each.” 

“Yes, yes,” responded Tom, hastily— “I know very 
veil all about that. Still, at the same time, it is my wish 
feud intention to reward you for what you have done.” 

The gipsy bent his head submissively. 

“ At some future time,” said Tom — il and I hope it will 
not. be long distant — we shall meet again ; then you will 
find that this will be about the best night’s work that you 
have ever done.” 

“As you will," was the answer. “But there is no 
time to lose now upon matters of ttas kind. Are you all 
ready ?■' 

“ Quite.” 

“ Then mount, and bend low down in the saddle, so as 
to prevent yourself as much as possible from being 
*een.” 

“ Bight !" said Tom, as he complied with this de- 
mitsu. 

“ If all is well,” the gipsy added, in conclusion, “T will 
have the cart drawn a little on one side, in such a manner, 
understand, as to screen you from the observation of the 
police officers as much as I can. The rest I leave to 
you.” 

“ You can do so safely,” said Tom. “ This brief rest 
will make all the difference to my steed. Besides, I 
have only half the number of foes to contend with." 

Almost before Tom finished speaking the gipsy glided 
away. 

A silence of some moments’ duration then ensued, 
vnich was broken by the noise made in harnessing to the 
waggon. 

At Length the heavy vehicle was slowly drawn aside, 
and no sooner was there sufficient room to permit him to 
emerge than Tom did so. 

The officers, however, were more on the alert than 
either the highwayman or the gipsies had given them 
credit for. 

There was a sudden report from a pistol, and Tom 
felt his left arm suddenly fall nerveless to his side. 

The roins fell upon his horse’s neck. 

He grasped them instantly with his right hand, and 
then used his spurs vigorously. 

Away the horse went at full 6peed ; but Tom heard 
loud shouts and cries in his rear, and, without looking 
back, he could tell that the officers were close behind 
him. 

Keeping his horse’s head still turned in the direction of 
the open country, Tom urged him onwards until, having 
got him to the very top of his speed, he let the reins 
fall upon his neck in order to ascertain the amount of in- 
jury the pistol bullet had inflicted. 

The pain in his left arm was intolerable, and from the 
feel of it he came to the conclusion that the boae was 
broken. 

Blood was flowing freely — so freely tSs&i if it was not 
checked at once its effects would soon be weakening to 
such a degree as to deprive him of all power to remain in 
the saddle. 

As well as he could — for it was a difficult operation 
while going at so great a speed — Tom bound his hand- 
kerchief tightly round his arm. 

The pain was by this proceeding much iuorofcod, yet, 
In his excitement, he scarcely heeded it. 

It was some time before he could summon np suffi- 
cient courage to turn his head and look behind him. 

He fancied that his pursuers were very close indeed 
upon his heels, so at last, with feelings of the greatest 
uneasiness, he gave on 3 backward glance. 

What was his satisfaction and intense surprise to find 
&at his foes were far, far behind ! 

E2s steed had distanced them gallantly. 


It was just at this time that he again came to a rrnne* 
broad cross-country road, and as il was only dinted 
from the meadows by a low hedge about twelve inohea 
in height, he had no difficulty in gaining it. 

This road he suddenly resolved to follow, with the in- 
tention of again taking to the fields at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

Then, suddenly, a hunt cry reached his ears. 

No doubt it had been a loud and lusty call, but dis- 
tance had softened it down until it was little more than a 
murmur. 

The moon was shining with tolerable brightness, and 
by its aid, on loosing back, Tom saw the officers waving 
their arms in a most furious manner, and from time to 
time uttering a loud shout. 

What could be the meaning of this proceeding, Tom, 
for the life of him, could not guess. 

By their manner it would almost seem as though they 
were calling upon him to stop, yet such a thing as this 
was unlikely in the extreme. 

It was not long, however, before this mystery was re- 
vealed. 

The officera, not yet having reached the road, were at 
a rather higher elevation than the highwayman, and they 
were enabled to command a much greater extent of 
country. 

They had perceived in the cross-road, at no great 
distance, a man engaged in driving one of those long, 
lumbering waggons used for the conveyance of huge 
pieces of timber. 

Although be was so far off, the officers hoped that tha 
stillness of the night would carry the sound of their 
voices to his ears, and they hoped as well to make him 
understand by sign what they meant. 

There was just a chance that they might be successful, 
and no more, yet it was a chance well worth the trying, 
for since if they lost it they would be no worse off than 
before. 

To their extreme satisfaction the man, who was trudg- 
ing along by the side of the horses, stopped, and looked 
behind him. 

Seeing this, the officers shouted and waved their arms 
again. 

Evidently, however, the waggoner did not comprehend 
their gesticulations, nor would have done so had he not 
all at once heard the sound of horses’ hoofs approaching 
at a rapid rate, and then immediately afterwards caught 
sight of Tom. 

A being with an intellect more obtuse than this 
waggoner possessed could then have come readily enough 
to the conclusion that the officers wished him to intercept 
the fugitive. 

Running with all speed to the head of his team, the 
waggoner caught hold of the bridles, and exerting his 
utmost strength, pulled the horses round in such a manner 
that the timber waggon was quickly turned broadside 
across the road. 

Such was its length that the ends of the long poles 
brushed against the hedgerow on one side, while the 
points of the shafts came almost into contact with the 
trunk of a tree that grew opposite. 

Tom saw this obstruction in his path, and instinctively 
slackened his horse’s speed, though at first he did not 
guess what the waggoner was about to do. 

All at once, however, he perceived how formidable a 
barrier there was to his further progress. 

A loud cry, pnmiotakably one of exultation, next 
reached Lis ears. 

It proceeded from the officers, who now made quite 
sure of their captive. 

A hign embankment was on each side of the road. 
The timber waggon was drawn across it. and so they felt 
that they had the highwayman in a trap. 

Tom King quickly saw, however, that he had oae 
chance — only one, and that a most desperate one— of 
escaping from his enemies. 

It was to spur his horse onward again with all speed, 
and force him to overleap the barricade. 

Had it been Ills own horse, which he had so unfor* 
tunately lost, Tom would not have felt so mnch hesitation 
about making the attempt, but of the animal he now 
bestrode he knew scarcely anything. 

It might be that such a desperate leap as that fnr 

beyond its powers 
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At the time, however, it can scarcely be sai i that those 
considerations presented themselves to Tom’s mind. 

On the contrary, rather, no sooner did lie conceive this 
idea than he proceeded to put it into execution. 

Ottering encouraging cries, and doing “verything that 
lay in his power to incite his horse to put forth his utmost 
powers, Tom came on at full gallop to the waggon. 

When wiihin a short distance of it, however, the 
animal stopped suddenly, then swerved aside. 

The highwayman’s heart sank within him, but the 
mocking laughter that came from the lips of the waggoner 
and the police officers in their too-soon exultation at the 
.success of his scheme made him furious, so, angrily tug- 
ging at the rein, he ma le his horse draw back again, and 
once more he put it to its utmost powers. , 

He used the spurs with a barbarity that no other oir- 
eumstances could have excused. 

One would have thought, however, to witness one be- 
haviour of the horse, that the animal had gone for the' 
first time merely in order to ascertain the nature of the 
leap it had to take, for on this second trial it rose gal- 
lantly in the air and just cleared the formidable barricade ; 
its hind hoofs just scraped one of the upper poles, but 
that was all. I 

The ground was reached in safety. 

Such a discordant yell of disappointment and rage as 
came simultaneously from the lips of all the police officers 
was surely never heard before. 

It was now Tom’a turn to exnit, so, wheeling his horse 
round, he took off his hat and returned their mocking 
laugh. 

So exasperated were the officers by this proceeding, 
that by common consent they pulled out their short, 
stumpy pistols, and discharged them. 

A ridiculous proceeding, for they must have known 
full well Tom Kmg was far out of their range. 

And now this clever stratagem that they had caused to 
be put into execution told much against them. 

Not one of the officers dreamed for a moment of at- 
tempting to overleap the waggon, so they pulled up and 
called to the waggoner to allow them to pass. 

To turn the waggon round again, however, into its 
original position proved to be no easy task, for one of 
the wheels got fixed in some way, and for a few moments 
the vehicle was quite immovable. 

The officers cursed, and swore, and behaved themselves 
more like madmen than sane beings. 

Hut, as one might expect, that did not mend matters in 
the least. 

In the meanwhile, Tom profited by this delay to the 
very utmost. 

He knew the time was a most favourable one for him 
to make an effort, and he made it accordingly. 

Before his foes were enabled to get once more fairly 
upon his track, he was not only out of sight but out of 
hearing also. 

To come so near achieving their object, and then to 
miss it, was indeed aggravating in the highest degree, 
and ft is scarcely to be wondered at that the police officers 
should lose their tempers under such circumstances. 

But with dogged determination they kept steadily 
along the road, trusting to run down their prey in 
time. 

Tom King no sooner found that he had fairly shaken 
them oil than he reined in his steed to allow it a little 
re* i after its recent exertions. 

The pausp thus made, too, enabled him to take a review 
«t his position, and allowed him the opportunity of con- 
sidering the nature of his future movements. 

First, then, as to his position. 

Alter an attentive contemplation of the objects around, 
the highwayman came to the conclusion that he was by 
no means ao many miles away from London as he had 
Imagined. 

When he thought back upon his late advsfltniea ue 
aou id not wonder at his having been so hunted np and 
down the country. 

Tracing back events, he coukS fell that very many 
times ho had doubled upon his coarse, and altogether 
oad taken a rather semicircular direction, the course of 
which tended towards the metropolis. 

This settled, his chief consideration wa3 where to re- 
main during the time that had been agreed upon by fc kn- 
eel! and his companions. 


So far the officers had been so vigilant and pertinacious 
that they had not allowed him to remain for any length 
of time anywhere, and even now, as tlio moon shone 
forth with great brilliancy and power, and revealed to 
. him objects at a very great distance, he failed to perceive 
a place which held out the slightest promise of arfordiug 
him the shelter he so much required. 

Moreover, he remembered how ill-provided he was 
with funds, owing to the suddenness with which he had 
taken his departure from the inn. 

There was uo resource but to remedy this somehow or 
other, as it was impossible to say how soon circum- 
stances might arise rendering it necessary that he should 
have command of money in order to purchase his 
safety. 

Having reached this point, Tom listened again, but as 
yet no sound of his pursuers was audible. 

His horse i'y this time had recovered his wind, and so, 
at a very gentle trot, Tom continued his course for a 
little way along the cross-road. 

He did not pause, indeed, until he reached a spot where 
a narrow winding lane branched off. 

To what place it led ho knew not; but, by its appear- 
ance, it was evident that few travellers ever used it. 

This would have made many turn aside, but Tom 
liked it all the better on that account. 

So, turning his horse’s head, he once more put the 
animal in rapid motion. 

The course of this lane was most devious and un- 
certain, and, having journeyed along it for some little 
time, Tom lost his reckoning, and could not for the life of 
him tell whether he was proceeding north, south, east, or 
west. 

Once, and only once, he caught sight of a human habita- 
tion, and that appeared to be a farm-house, lying back at 
some distance, and being almost buried by a dense mass 
of trees. 

After more than half an hour’s hard riding, Tom found 
himself at the end of the lane. 

As he quite expected, it debouched upon the high- 
road. 

At this spot trees were growing densely, and the 
shadows which they cast amply sufficed to screen him and 
his steed from all observation. 

Therefore he paused once more to consider upon his 
proceedings, and also to listen for the approach of his 
foes. 

The latter, however, proved a vain attempt, and the 
highwayman muttered : 

“ I have tired them out, that’s certain, and I suppose I 
may look now for a few moments’ peace. What shall be 
my next step ?” 

He checked himself abruptly, and listened again. 

Very faintly, yet quite distinctly, came a dull, murmur- 
ing sound. 

Tom knew it well. 

A vehicle was coming along the high-road from the 
left hand at a very rapid rate, and, by the noise produced, 
it must bo one of tolerable dimensions. 

Almost at the same moment, he caught sight of two 
faint, star-like lights, creeping rapidly along, at no great 
distance from the ground. 

“ Shall I try my luck?” he muttered. 

As he spoke, he drew forth one of his pistols, and 
examined it attentively. 

“ One would call it a piece of foolhardiness to attempt 
to stop any vehicle while the officers are thus at my back, 
but money is requisite, and who knows whether I shall 
have a better chance of obtaining any than I have 
now ?” 

He ceased, »or by this time the vehicle was very close 
at hand, so close that Tom, by straining his eyes, was 
able to make out that it was a carriage drawn by four 
| beautiful grey horses. ” 

“ After all,” he said, as he rode quickly forward “ is 
will be but the work of a few moments, and I shall h« •m 
my way again, without any interruption worth naming. ’ 

J ust then, Tom pointed his pistol in the direction of 
the coachman, who was seated, half dozing, on the box, 
yet taking care to incline the barrel upwards to such c 
degree tnat the bullet would pass harmlessly above hia 
head. 
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CHARTER CMXXXVIL 

IS WHICH TOM KING’S MISFORTUNES COI TIN CB JO 
INCREASE. 

“ Halt!” cried Tom Ring, in a loud voice — “ halt, I say ! 
Stop — stop, iJ you value your life ! Pul) up this 
moment !" 

Tom accompanied these words by seizing the bria:e of 
one of the leading horses and pulling it vigorously, thus 
materially assisting tiie coachman in bringing tue 
carnage to a standstill. 

Tom King perceived, for the first time, that behind the 
carriage a footman was seated, and he began to tmn& t! 
there were many inside he should have rather long odds 
to deal with single-handed. 

Therefore, almost without reflection, he put into 
execution a stratagem which had well served himself 
and his companions on many occasions. 

The coachman, thoroughly terrified by Tom’s words, 
and hearing the explosion of the pistol, sat trembling on 
his box, hardly certain whether he was alive or not. 

Tom heard the window of the carriage let down with a 
sharp, crashing sound, but he paid no heed to the circum- 
stance. 

Turning his head round, as though addressing some 
one at the side of the road, he cried, in a loud voice : 

“ Understand me, my friends, 1 intend to manage this 
little affair single-handed. Do not fire, Claude, nor you, 
Jack on any account, until I give you the signal — do not 
interfere until I call for your aid.” 

Having thus apparently settled this matter, Tom 
turned his horse’s head round, and trotted easily and 
carelessly up to the door of the carriage. 

lie saw a slight movement within, and the faint light 
given from the cloud -obscured moon rested upon some- 
thin!; glittering. 

What it was he knew not, but he abruptly changed his 
course, and the next moment a pistol was discharged. 

Not the slightest injury resulted from it, however, and, 
without perceptibly changing his course, To” made his 
wav to the door of the carriage. 

He still held a pistol in his hand, which must have 
been seen, for the inmates of the vehiclo shrank back. 

At the same moment, a faint, half-smothered scream 
came upon bis ears. 

“ I know not to whom I am indebted for that shot,'’ 
•aid Tom King, coolly, “but let me state at once that I i 
shall oot forget the favour. Now, then, quick — you have 
money, and 1 want it! Surrender it to me quietly, and 
you may proceed upon your journey without any further 
danger or delay. If you refuse, you will only have your- 
selves to thank for the unpleasant consequences.” 

The interior of the carriage was quite dark, so that 
Tom was unable to see who it contained. 

But he heard a sweet, pleasant voice say : 

“Oh, papa, give him money — do not deny it — and let 
us ride on f Do not provoke him to violence.” 

“Hush — silence!” said another voice. “You know 
not what you ask. Any concession that I might make 
may be the signal for greater extortion ; we should not 
be left with one article of value.” 

“Make the trial,” said Tom. “Gold is all that I 
require. Time is pressing, and I am anxious to 
depart.” 

“ Then," said the same voice, in firm tones, “ I am 
determined to defend what 1 have with my life ; so now 
beware!” 

“ I regret to hear you say as much,” said Tom 

“ Regret it ?" 

“Yes, because it will force me to extremities." 

Just then Tom looked up, and found himself menaced 
by a danger wmch he had never for a moment takeo into 
aceoui t. 

In fact, he had believed that tee words he „aii WawvJ ! 
would he quite sufficient to deter the coachmau avd tc* ■ 
man from making any movement whatever 

But in this he was mistaken. 

The footman, with a surprising amount of boldness, 
considering that he had no weapon of defence but a long 
wand or staff, had climbed slowly from his seat behind on 
to the roof of thp carriage. 

Then, suddenly drawing himself u . to his full height, 
•r raised the staff above his head, with the intention of 


bringing it down with his utmost force upou ttie head ut 
the highwayman. 

But Tom saw his danger, though only just in time to 
pave himself. 

Quick as thought, he pulled the rein so suddenly and 
violently that the horse, m turning round, "*ose up for ao 
instant oo its hind legs. 

At this same instant of time, another p:«to" was dis- 
charg'd from the iuterior of the carriage. 

The footman, being in the sot of deliverr'g the blow, 
eouki not save himself. 

He had put forth his utmost strength. Intending that 
tl e one blow should be effectual. 

Therefore, the staff passing through the air with great 
, swiftness, and not meeting with the impediment he had 
calculated upon, overbalanced him, so that he fell with 
great violence into the roadway. 

This event was scarcely noticed by Tom, for, to hie 
surprise and consternation, his Lorse staggered for a second 
or so, and then fell down as though struck by an invisible 
hand. 

He had bare'y time to disengage himself from the stir- 
rups, and so save himself from an awkward fall. 

The fact was, the bullet from this second pistol had 
lodged itself somewhere in the horse’s head at the mo- 
ment when the animal raised itself upon its hind legs in 
turning round. 

For the second time, then, Tom King found himself 
deprived of a steed. 

The gtntlemau in the carriage, seeing what had hap- 
pened, though greatly bewildered by the rapidity with 
which these events had taken place, now called out : 

I Drive on, coachman — drive on with all speed ! Don't 
spare the lash, and we shall outstrip the rascal easily <” 

“But John,” said the coachman, who thought more of 
his fellow-servant than the gentleman appeared to do. 
“ Don’t you see that John, sir, has fallen headforemost into 
the road ? Can you leave him where he is ?” 

“ Confound you, yes !” was the reply. “ He can shift 
for himself ! Drive on, I say — drive on !” 

“No, coachman 1" said Tom, who had by this time re- 
covered himself. “You had better not attempt to move 
— th it is, if you have the least regard for your life !’’ 

While speaking, Tom King advanced, and the coach- 
man, seeing him, shrank down, aud covered his face up 
with his hands. 

He could not- bear to look upon the death-dealing wea- 
pon that was pointed so menacingly at him. 

Ton, had a purpose in all his movements, and it was 
quickly carried out. 

Thrusting his pistol into his belt, he drew his sword, 
and with the sharp, glittering weapon, instantly severed 
that portion of the harness that connected the leading 
horse nearest him to the others. 

It was a magnificent creature, though it showed signs 
of being greatly terrified. 

Quickly shea’thing his sword, Tom hastened to pat it 
upon the neck, and so quiet it. 

Again producing his pistol, he laid it upon the ground, 
first having satisfied himself that it was in readiness for 
immediate use. 

“Now, sir,” he said, addressing the occupant of the 
carriage, “ whoever you may be, let me bid you to be- 
ware ! You have had two shots at me, but, for your own 
life’s sake, do not try a third, or try in auy way to inter- 
rupt me in what I am about.” 

Tom did not wait to see whether due attention was 
given to hie words or not, but with remarkable dexterity 
stripped off the trappings belonging to the grey horse. 

I Having done so, he stooped down, and in ths course of 
I a few moments transferred the saddle and bridle from th* 

! dead steed to this new one. 

Then, vaulting into the saddle, he again placed himself 
{ beside the carriage door. 

“ Do not say I have not treated you with forbearance 
I were Tom’s first words. “ But perhaps you know scarcely 
any act will tempt me to offer violence ? Understand 
me, however, that I will be trifled with no longer! Your 
money 1 must and will have ! Better give it t- me thus 
than compel me to take it from you !’’ 

“Why, curse your impudence!” said the gfeatkman, 
“ are you not content with what you have already ? Thi* 
is too good a joke ! Have I lived to see a rascal go ant 
one of my horses, and then demand my parse ?” 
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“ '1 u&-, was your aot," said Tom. “ My own horse yon 
destroyed, but come, I have no time for talk !” 

“Oh, papa,” said the other voice, though this time Tom 
oonld tell that the young girl wan struggling with her 
ears, “ac give him the money— it can make little dif- 
cerenoe to you !” 

“It does net,” was the reply. “Here, fellow, t»fco 
this, and be content ! I have resisted you iw well as I 
-Alii I would have done more, but, like a fool, I trusted 
uiyself with one brace of pistols only, though, if I had 
smmani'ion with me, rely upon it you would not have 
got off so easily.” 

While these words were spoken, a purse was tossed 
with a disdainful action out of the carriage. 

Tom dexterously caught it. 

“ Thanks,” he said — “ thanks ! I have what 1 require ! 
f daresay you will find it rather awkward with three 
horses, but you have only yourself to blame for that. 
Had you complied with my dtmand at first, all this would 
have been saved !” 

“Oh, look — lookl” cried another voice, which Tom 
King had not yet heard — “oh, look — lookl Here are 
officers close at hand ! Help — help — oh, help !” 

The last word was pronounced with a shrill, sharp in- 
tonation. 

Tom was quite surprised to hear it, for he had fancied 
that the carriage was tenanted by two persons only. 

The fact was, a lady was present, the mother of the 
young girl who had spoken, but at the first approach of 
danger she had either fainted or pretended to do so, re- 
covering only just at the moment when she 6aw succour 
at hand. 

The officers she had seen were those who had been so 
long in pursuit of Tom. 

They had kept resolutely upon his track, and just then 
emerged from the shady entrance to the lane. 

They had approached very gently, having made their 
minds np only a moment before to give up all further 
thoughts of making Tom a prisoner. 

The lady’s voice aroused them, and one glance enabled 
them to comprehend the position of affairs. 

Tom King knew well enough what had occurred, though 
he could not see the officers, the carriage being between 
himself and them ; and, not waiting another moment, he 
wheeled suddenly round, and tested the quality of his 
new horse by putting him to overleap a rather high 
wooden fence. 

The obstacle was cleared in beautiful style. 

“Over the palings yonder!” shouted the gentleman, 
leaning out of the carriage window, and addressing the 
officers. “There he goes at full speed over the mea- 
dow!” 

“ All right I” cried a voice, in reply. “ We’ll have 
him — we’re bound to have him !” 

“Nothing of the sort," ejaculated the gentleman, with 
a rattling oath — “nothing of the sort I The rascal is 
mounted on the very best and fleetest horse in my stables, 
and will defy eucL animals as you have underneath 
yon !” 

The officers paid but little attention to his words, 
though, with surprising boldness, they one and all at- 
tempted to clear the fence. 

Only about half their number succeeded — the remainder 
fell iguominiously on the other side. 

The manner in which the grey horse lrnd cleared the 
fence let Tom King know what he might expect from 
such a creature, and, taking all things into account, he 
had really matter for congratulation, since he had been 
greatly the gainer by the exchange that had been made. 

On looking back, he saw to what a small number his 
pursuers had been reduced, and so, with a loud, defiant 
cry, he waved his hat, and the next moment was hurry- 
ing along at the utmost speed his new h*-**» wa3 cabbie 
of making. 

For the officers to attempt to keep up the cnase was 
quite ridiculous. 

Success could not be hoped for. 

Their horses were much jaded v>y the long journey 
thej had performed, while Tom’s was comparatively 
fresh. 

In a much shorter space of time than he had dared to 
believe possible, Tom King found himself once again 
clear of his troublesome foes, and this time ho trusted to 
remain ho 


“Bravo!” he said, as he patted the magnificent steed 
upon the neck — “ bravo ! If yen only turn out accc«rd- 
ing to my expectations, I shall consider yon not far in- 
ferior to Black Bess herself !” 

Tom King had been speaking in — light-hearted, joyous 
tone, but as he proceeded the accents of his voice changed 
entirely, and when he ceased speakiug * cry of paii, es- 
caped bis lips. 

The wav In trWrfa »«- h* tn ^ ^ 3TT0 
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“l had forgotten mv arm," he said— “quite kirgotteD 
it until now ! Well, that must be a sign that the injury 
is by no means so great as I thought at first But, oh ! 
this pain ! It is more than I can bear !” 

The bandage still remained in its place, though it had 
become deeply tinged with blood. 

“ I should have attended to it earlier,” he continued. 
“ But no matter ! I seem to be quite alone.” 

He raised himself in the saddle while he spoke these 
wo^is, and took a comprehensive glance around him. 

He was enabled to do so tolerably well, for, mingled 
with the faint, sickly-looking moonlight, came the first 
beams of a new day. 

So far as he could see, no living creature of any de- 
scription met his gaze. 

His eyes rested at length upon a large, smooth sheet of 
water, the surface of which was not broken by the tiniest 
ripple. 

Towards this he bent his way, and, having reached its 
margin, dismounted. 

His horse drank eagerly at the pool, and Tom then 
slowly and carefully removed his temporary bandage. 

As he did so, a dreadful feeling of faintness and giddi- 
ness came over him. 

He tried to struggle against it and overcome it, but in 
vain — he felt that all things were sliding from him. 

The ground slipped suddenly from beneath his feet— 
he felt himself falling, but he knew not where. 

Jurt then came a blank, for, ere he fell at full length, 
beside the water, he was quite insensible. 

How easy a prey the highwayman would have been 
just tbec had the police officers been a little closer! 

He could not have offered the slightest resistance to 
them. 

But Tom was oblivious of all things, and so, of course, 
being in danger was one of them, and be lay there calmly 
and peacefully enough until the first rays of the rising 
sun shone upon his face. 

CHAPTER CMXXXVIII. 

TOM KINO UNEXPECTEDLY MEETS WITH A STRANGS 
ADVENTURE. 

With a harried start, and with a sensation of great pain, 
Tom King recovered possession of his faculties. 

Slowly, and with much difficulty, he raised himself 
slightly, and looked around. 

A kind of misty film was before his eyes and before his 
memory, so that some time elapsed before he could make 
out by what objects he was surrounded, or by what train 
of events no had reached that spot. 

At length all became clear, and, creeping forward, he 
stooped down, and drank heartily of the clear water. 

Its beneficial effects were immediately apparent. 

New life and vigour filled his frame, while the fever of 
delirium that had gathered partially about his brain was 
dissipated also. 

He gave another and clearer look around. 

No human being could be seen — nor, indeed, any living 
creature whatever, save his new horse, which vas gracing 
peacefully enough at a little distance. 

Taking off his coat, Tom next proceeded to ascertain 
as well as he could the precise amount o f injury he had 
received. 

He was terribly afraid a bone had c«en fractured, but 
he was not long in coming to the conclusion that this 
fear was unfounded. 

There was a very ugly wound, however, in the fleshy 
part of hie arm, which from his wrist to his shoulder 
presented a very red and inflamed appearance. 

But the bleeding had almost ceased. 

And now he set to work to bathe it well in the c'n« 
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Ho Bonn felt the benefit of this treatment, and having 
remained as long as he thought prudent for his safety in 
that place, he bound up his arm as skilfully as he was 
aide, and resumed his coat. 

When he tried to stand, however, he became more 
fully aware of the extent to which he had been 
weakened. 

He staggered, and could scarcely save himself Irom 
falling. 

By one of those powerful efforts of the mind which 
will at times entirely control the corporeal functions, he 
succeeded in banishing this deathlike sensation. 

He hastened to his horse, but the animal hearing his 
approach looked up and then moved off. 

Evidently it had no desire to be caught. 

Tom’s heart sank again when he noted the vast extent 
of the meadow. 

He knew it would require far more strength and en- 
durance than he possessed to recapture his horse. 

For a little while he was almost inclined to give up in 
despair, which circumstance will show better than any- 
thing else how much loss of blood had reduced 
him. 

Advancing slowly and with caution, and using such 
soothing expressions as he was able to think of, he again 
crept nearer to his horse, and at length succeeded in 
taking hold of the bridle. 

To mount was a difficult process, but he accomplished 
it, and then hesitated as to the way he should take. 

Shelter and rest somewhere he felt were more than 
ever needed. 

Surgical assistance also was required, though where 
he could obtain any of these he had not the slightest 
idea. 

“ I must trust to chance to guide me,” he muttered. 
“ I have no better counsellor at the present time. I must 
congratulate myself upon having so well got rid of the 
police officers.” 

As he uttered these last words he set his steed in 
motion, following the course which he had taken in fly- 
ing from his pursuers. 

A ride of rather more than a quarter of an hour 
brought him to the summit of a hill, from which a to'er- 
ably extensive prospect could be obtained. 

One habitation, and one only, was in sight. 

This was a large, substantially-built mansion, whose 
very antiquity gave it an air of the greatest picturesquo- 
ness. , 

1 vy and other parasitic plants had taken possession of 
nearly every wall, and around it were many stately trees, 
everyone no doubt many hundreds of years old. 

The loud cawing of some lazy-winged rooks alone dis- 
turbed the silence, but this sound only served to make 
the general air of peace and quiet that reigned around 
the more apparent. 

Tom King stopped his horse in order to gaze upon 
this structure, and as he gazed he sighed. 

It may be that the sight of it brought back to his 
recollection some memory of the past, or it might be 
that he thought how welcome a shelter would those 
substantial walls afford. 

Be this as it may, however, it is certain an intense 
longing came over him to make his way towards that 
dwelling. 

Strangely enough, he felt a presentiment that he had 
only to present himself at its portal to be made wel- 
come. 

This and other fancies cauie crowdiug thickly upon 
him, but he shook them off as one might shake off the 
recollection of some dream, and prepared himself to look 
the difficulties of his situation fairly in the face. 

Not for another moment aid he contemplate the idea 
of makiug his way anywhere in the direction of that 
mansion. 

He turned his horse’s head, indeed, in sazh a direction 
that it was quickly lost u» view. 

After a brief space he tound himself close to the «ude 
of a narrow but well-kept road. •> 

A thickly-planted hedge alone divided him from It- 

before venturing to pass this obstruction, Tom thong at 
ti would be no more than prudent to listen. 

In his present position he could not be over cautious, 
lor he was uow unfitted for a long, fatiguing ride. 

Pausing, then, he listened with great intentness, and 


soon had gold cause to congratulate himself upon the 
course he had adopted. 

Scarcely a second elapsed before the faint but per- 
fectly clear and distinct, sound of horses’ feet reached 
[ hint. 

He continued to listen, and as the sound grew louder 
hi; could tell that a single horsemau was approaching. 

From a single horseman surely he had nothing to tear, 
and so he might have continued on his way. 

But, then, it was important he should keep out of sight, 
and ao he resolved to wait until this traveller had pas.-.ed 

by- 

His patience was not put to a very severe trial, for the 
approaching horseman came on at a sharp pace until lie 
got within a few yards of where Tom was concealed, 
and then he gradually checked his horse. 

The hedge of which we have spoken was so high aud 
grew so thickly that Tom felt perfectly certain he had 
but to remain stooping down in the saddle in order to 
be perfectly invisible to any person who might pass 
by. 

This, then, was the position that he took up, though, 
nevertheless, he was able to obtain a tolerably good view 
of the road beyond. 

Peering through the interstices of the hedge, he quickly 
saw a man dressed in a kind of livery make his appear- 
ance. 

He was mounted on a splendid horse, and over one 
shoulder was a strap, to which was attached a large 
leather bag. 

There was an expression of cunning and villany in 
this man’s face that Tom perceived at ouch, and, in 
consequence, he felt a deep and immediate interest in all 
this man’s proceedings. 

He continued to rein-in his steed until he brought it ta 
a standstill at a spot not many yards distant from where 
Tom was hidden. 

This done, his next proceeding was to draw the sleeve 
of his corduroy coat across his face. 

“ It seems all quiet enough," he muttered, half to him- 
self aud half aloud, “ aud yet I heard something, too ; but 
it must have been my fancy — yus, yes, my fancy. I 
wonder what there is I could hear to be afraid of ? ’’ 

He looked around him with a half-defiant expression, 
which was strange enough to see, aud which greatly 
increased the amount of curiosity and interest the high- 
wayman already felt. 

Nor did the man’s succeeding actions serve In any 
degree to diminish these feelings. 

Allowing the reins to fall npon the neck of his horse, 
he carried one hand to the leather bag that has been men- 
tioned, and brought it round until it rested on the 
pommel of the saddle. 

When it was in this position, Tom could see it plainly, 
aud had no doubt whatever as to its character. 

It was such a leather bag as would be used for the 
purpose of carrying letters to and from a post-office. 

The man hesitated, and seemed to tremble. 

Then, with a quick [movement, he thrust his fingers 
into his waistcoat pocket and produced a small key. 

He gave another suspicious glance about him before he 
ventured to introduce it into the lock. 

A sharp click followed, for the key turned with diffi- 
culty, as though it was a false one, and then the bag was 
opened. 

Eagorly and rapidly, the man drew forth a handful of 
letters. 

He glanced at them quickly, and selecting one, pl aced 
the others back again in their receptacle. 

That’s it!" he muttered, glancing at the superscrip- 
tion of the one he held — “I would swear to the haud- 
writing, although so many years have passed away since 
I saw him last. Corses on him ! He shall rue the day 
when he first made up his mind to interfere with my 
designs." 

lie placed his fingers near the seal, then listened ones 
more and glanced about him. 

The silence that prevailed reassured him, and the next 
moment the letter was torn open. 

His eyes glanced rapidly over its contents, and as they 
did so such an expression of evil came over his furb.d-lmg 
countenance as made Tom King shudder to gaze 
npon. 

With the same evil, threatening look, he thrust the. 
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inner into one of his pockets ; then dosing the bag, he 
looked it ssgein, and restored it to its tormer place. 

This done, he dug his heels viciously into his horse's 
flanks, and in a moment was lost to Tom’s view. 

This sudden departure was something that Tom Bing 
bad scarcely anticipated, or it is possible he might have 
tried to prevent it, though had he reflected upon his own 
weak condition he would scarcely have made so rash an 

tempt, fpr the man was of a powerful, muscular 
build. 

But the incident was one which set Tom thinking, 
chough all his thought did not enable him to arrive at 
any definite conclusion respecting it. 

“It cannot be any concern of mine,” he muttered, “ and 
I am not in fit condition now to follow up the adventure, 
especially as it is broad daylight. No, no — I must push 
on, and find some place where I can lie down and 
rest.” 

He drew back a little way from the hedge as he spoke, 
and, glancing first to the right, then to the left, perceived 
a little gate that had hitherto escaped his notice. 

Towards this he directed his horse's footsteps, and 
then, passing through it, gained the road. 

Without a thought — indeed, quite unconsciously — he 
gazed in the direction the man had taken, and as he did 
■so his attention was immediately arrested by the appear- 
ance of a small white object lying near the verdant bank 
on the summit of which the hedgerow had been 
planted. 

A second glance showed him that this white object 
greatly resembled a letter, and, impelled by curiosity, he 
walked his horse slowly towards it. 

He soon found this conjecture verified — a letter most 
certainly it was. 

There was little difficulty in guessing by what means 
it bad reached there. 

The man, in pulling the others out of the bag, had 
allowed this one to fall. 

It was smail, and had fluttered to the gronnd un- 
noticed. 

Tom dismounted, and, picking up the missive, glanced 
at the address. 

He had some little difficulty in making it out, for the 
handwriting was a straggling one, and the paper had 
become soiled by cantact with the road. 

The following words, however, he managed to 
decipher : 

“ Sir Ralph Cromer, Wilfirs Cross.” 

“Wilfirs Cross?” he muttered, repeating the last 
words. “ I wonder where that may be ? Surely close at 
hand. No doubt the house I saw a little while ago.” 

This was a probable enough conjecture, seeing that 
there was no other habitation visible for miles. 

Tom lapse! into an attitude of deep reflection, during 
which hia eyes were fixed upon the letter, though in 
reality he saw it not. 

“ It may be,” he murmured at last, “ that this is a 
favourable chance thrown in my wav. Wbo can tell ? 
The question is, shall I avail myself of it ?” 

He glanced down at his disordered dress while he spoke ; 
then set to work to improve its appearance as well as he 
could, from which it may be inferred that he had come 
to & decision. 

The letter he had placed carefully and securely in his 
breast pocket, and, when all his preparations were com- 
pleted, he remounted his steed. 

Following the route already taken by tne dishonest 
servant, he made his way along the road, which he was 
not long in finding was a private one, leading only to the 
mansiou he had seen, and towards which he had felt sb 
mysteriously attracted. 

“ Surely," he thought, as t>o its dr slowly onwards, “ the 
service I shall render them is of some importance. The 
chances are that they will never recognise me, then 
rarely it would not be too much to ask for a little aid and 
shelter. Gould they possibly refuse such an appeal ?" 

A Tew moments afterwards, Tom found himself in front 
of some massive wooden gates, so high that he could not 
see over the top of them. 

His approach evidently hau been heard, for one half 
was slowly thrown open, and the form of a good-locking, 
mi- 1 die-aged female made its appearance. 

Sne curtsied respectfully to Tom, who, in answer to 
tier ijauairing gaze, said: 


“ I suppose this is Wilfirs Oroer, is it rwf, V" 

I “ It is, sir,” was the reply. 

I “The residence of Sir Ralph Cromer?" conMnse* 

I Tom. 

“ You are quite right — it is." 

“ Then I have business with utm. 

“ Pray come in, sir,” was the reply. “ Follow this 
path , it will bring you to the front door of the hall. Sir 
Ralph is an early riser ; you will no doubt find him at 
breakfast.” 

Tom tossed a guinea to the woman, and rode through 
the gates. 

She was accustomed to receiving presents from the 
different visitors who passed by, but this was a greater 
amount than she had ever had before, and when Tom 
reached a bend in the avenue and looked back, he saw 
that she had not recovered from the effects of his munifi- 
cence, for she was curtseying still. 

The next turning brought Tom in view of the hall, 
which was a much more imposing structure than it had 
appeared to be from the distance. 

A momentary hesitation came over him, for he began 
to think that it was really carrying the force of impudence 
too far to intrude himself into such an abode. 

A sharp twinge of pain making itself felt at this 
moment changed the whole current of his thoughts, and 
so, with renewed confidence, he continued his course 
towards the mansion. 


CHAPTER CMXXXIX. 

TOM ETS-G INTRUDES INTO A STRANGE HOUSEHOLD^ 

As Tom King drew nearer and nearer to the hall, the 
thought uppermost in his mind was how happy, peaceful 
and contented all its inhabitants must be. 

To him, the quiet serenity of the scene around him 
struck him all the more forcibly when contrasted with 
his own violent, turbulent career. 

A glimpse which he had through one of the large 
windows on the ground floor served to strengthen this 
impression. 

He caught sight of a large fire burning briskly in the 
grate, and its bright rays were reflected with great 
brilliancy from the massive silver ornaments upon the 
table, and from the gold frames of the pictures against the 
walls. 

He saw, too, that the table was spread for the morning 
meal, and that around it several persons were seated. 

Once again he hesitated, but now hesitation came too 
late. 

He had gone too far to retract, for his advent had been 
noticed by the occupants of the breakfast-room. 

Half a dozen steps more brought him to the portico, 
where he dismounted. 

Scarcely had his feet touched the ground than a servant 
approached, who took charge of his horse, and then the 
front door was thrown open, and an invitation given to 
enter. 

Tom complied, and then said : 

“ I have particular and important business with your 
master. Tell him so. It is useless for me to give my 
name, as I am as great a stranger to him as he is to 
me.” 

The servant seemed rather unwilling to convey this 
message ; but when Tom presented him with a gratuity 
his reluctance vanished at once. 

“Sir Ralph is at breakfast,” said the servant, “and as 
he is almost an invalid, he wishes you to enter at once, 
and make known your business to him.” 

Tom bowed acquiescence. 

The hall was crossed, a door thrown open, and he 
found himself upon the threshold of the aputmeut •£ 
which he had caught so transient a grrmpee. 

At the first glance, he saw an elderly man, rather thfft, 
with a slight fringe of ahort white hair around his head, 
seated in a capacious easy chair, engaged in looking at 
a letter. 

At the head of the table sat a lady, much younger than 
Sir Ralph — young enough, indeed, to be one of hia 
daughters. 

But there was something in her confident, authoritative 
manner that made Tom immediately a ware that she 
mistress of the hall. 
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Ouo other peisou alone was present. 

This was a young girl of such rare beauty that Tom 
King bent before it in respectful admiration. 

Naturally, Tom expected that the baronet would 
address him, and, indeed, the feeble old man seemed about 
to do so, but the lady at the head of the table, gazing 
somewhat scornfully at Tom, inquired : 

“ Well, sir, what may be your business? Be good 
enough to explain the meaning of your intrusioa ” 

The words were uttered in sharp, cutting aoconts. 
Nothii-g certainly could be further from a welcome. 

1'oiu bowed again, for he was not ready with his 
reply. 

He hai noticed several things which struck him as 
being strange. 

! n the first place, the lady who had spoken to him had 
her hand resting upou the letter-bag, from which, it 
appealed, that Bhe drew forth the letters, opened them, 
fail them first, then handed them to the baronet. 

The second was, that this lady’s countenance reminded 
him of a face that he had somewhere seen before. 

Where, for a moment puzzled him. 

But he quickly recollected. 

In the contracted brow, the cunning expression of the 
Wyes, the cruel lines about the mout>< he recognised a 
close resemblance to the man whose movements he had 
watched in the lane. 

That man, however, evidently was a servant, and this 
lady was the mistress of the mansion. 

Was the resemblance between them accidental, or were 
they really related ? 

It. was easy enough for Tom to ask himself these ques- 
tions and speculate upon them, but he had no means of 
arriving at any satisfactory reply. 

I trust,” he said, after his brief and scarcely-notice- 
able hesitation — “ I trust you will excuse this most un- 
seasonable intrusion on my part ; but, as l stated, I hare 
«! led because I have particular business with Sir Ralph 
■Cromer." 

“ Sir Ralph is here," said the lady, indicating. the old 
man in the chair. 

“ Yes, I see it,” said Tom, “ but what I have 3 say is 
private — it concerns him alone." 

“ Ellen, my dear," said the lady, addressing the young 
girl, “ you may leave the room." 

“ Pardon me,” said Tom, “ I fear yon do not understand 
me'. What I have to say is solely for Sir Ralph’s 
ears.” 

T he lady started angrily to her feet, and drew herself 
u p erect. 

“You make a great mistake,” she said, in shrill, 
querulous tones, “if you think Sir Ralph has any secrets 
from me! No matter how private your communication 
may be, you must speak it in my presence. I am quite 
in the baronet’s confidence, so hesitate no longer — speak 
at once.” 

Now, if Tom had been unwilling in the first place to 
speak in the presence of this lady, he was now ten 
thousand times more so. 

His perceptions were all sharp and keen, and especially 
so on that morning. 

An insensible something came over him that made him 
feel things were not going on as they should — that some 
evil influence was at work — an influence which he might 
be able to counteract. 

He saw that the young girl looked pale, and sad. and 
suffering. 

He saw that tue baronet was wholly, both for good or 
for evil, under the dominion of his wife. 

“ You must really excuse me," said Tom, “ if I beg to 
differ from your ladyship. It is not indeed a matter for 
me to judge. When I have made my communication to 
Sir Ralph, it will bo ior him to decide whether he 
acquaints you with it or not.” 

The lady’s eyes flashed, and she stamped her foot 
angrily upon the ground. 

“Speak out, sir," she said — “speak out aud begone! 
We want no intruders here !” 

Tom Sing bowed, xad then, in faint, trembling aw ita, 
the old maa said : 

“My dear — my dear, pray don’t be so violent , chere 
is no occasion for ii — none indeed ! Rat when you get so 
fierce and angry you terrify me — with such weak nerves 
.*s .! Ivavn you terrify m« tc a degree" 


“ Then," was the quick, stern answer, “ if such is the 
case, bid this stranger disclose his errand — coat * all that 
is required.” 

“ But, sir," said Tom with great respect, “ 1 should 
prefer acquainting yon with it alone." 

“ Wed, well, so you shall. Why should be not, ray 
dear ? Let him have his own way, ami I will tell you 
what he has said afterwards." 

“No, sir,” said the iady — “ J demand that k his subject 
be spoken out before me ” 

“Well, well, let it be so — let it be so.’’ 

Tom King looked with the greatest pity and distress 
at the poor old man who spoke these words. 

It was dreadful indeed to think that any human being s 
mind should be so shattered — vacillating. 

“ I regret this,” Tom said, breaking the silence — “ T 
regret this very much indeed; but I can assure you my 
instructions are so peremptory, that if I do not "deli ve» 
my message to Sir Ralph in private I must, depart with 
my errand undisclosed." 

This was a threat that made the lady hesitate a 
little. 

She began to feel that Tom King was not ou to bend 
and bow before her authority, aud so, with quite a sudden 
change of demeanour, as though she had been struck by 
a fresh and sudden thought, she said : 

“ Very well, sir — very well ! Since you choose to- 
create dissension in a household by your obstinacy, and 
since you choose to act with so much discourtesy, I will 
oppose you no longer — you shall have your own way.. 
You can remain here with Sir Ralph." 

The young girl called Ellen had already left the break- 
fast-room, and now the baronet’s wife, with a liauglify, 
angry mien, walked hurriedly to the door, passed out, and 
closed it. 

Poor Sir Ralph witnessed this act with the greatest 
surprise. 

It was to him something unparalleled, and he began to- 
look upon Tom with feelings very closely approaching 
awe. 

“ I trust you will pardon me, sir," Tom said, advancing 
more closely to him. “ Perhaps when I come to tel! you 
my errand you will think that I have made a ueedless fuss 
about it; if so I must entreat your forgiveness. Rest 
assured that all I have done ha,-. been with the best- 
inte,"t.” 

“ Well, well, young mau," exclaimed the baronet — 
“ sit down there in that chair, and make yourself com- 
fortable. Now, what have you to say ?’’ 

Tom sank bis voice to a whisper. 

“ I am sadly afraid," he said, “that we shall be over- 
heard " 

“ Oh, no, no — there is not any fear of that !’’ 

“ Excuse me, but I should like to satisfy myself upon, 
that point,” and, while he spoke, Tom King, with a Ugc.t 
and rapid tread, crossed the room. * 

There was a look of great satisfaction on his counte- 
nance as he did so, for the fact was, he believed that no- 
had come to the right conclusion as to the cause which, 
had induced her ladyship so suddenly to alter her de- 
meanour. 

He paused a moment near the door, then, placing hia 
finger on his lip, turned the handle soft ly. 

At the same moment he pulled the door open with great 
suddenness, aud closed it again with equal quickness. 

blundering sound, a sharp crack, aud a stifled cry 
resulted. 

“ Vj !’’ said Tom, with a smile, “ I am atraid some- 
one *&s been hurt ! Let us see." 

• He opened the door again as he spoke. 

But the hall was clear — no trace of anyone sould be- 
seen. 

“I rather think that will do," he added, closing tbo 
door. “ I really thought some one was (here 1" 

The baronet looked greatly astonished, but on all occa- 
sions he was so accustomed to yield to others that lie 
never even in this instance thought of asserting his-- 
authority. 

But he knew perfectly well that her ladyship must have 
received a very sharp blow from the panel of the door r 
and he trembled for the consequences. 

“ Young man," he said, in trembling tones, as Tom ap- 
proached him, “ do yon know what you have done ?” 

‘‘Yes," said Tom, quietly, “some one bos had rathot 



• sharp crack m the heed, which wil) sot be forgotten 
very easily.” 

“Yes," said the old man, ainkh^g hie voice still lower, 
“but that some one ts my wife. Oh,” he added, glanc- 
ing wildly around him, “she is a dreadful woman — oh, a 
dreadful woman, and so you will find out !” 

“ I thought so,” said Tom ; “ but I don’t care that f or 
her I" 

He snapped his fingers contemptuously as he pronoun ced 
the words. 

“ And," he continued, “ if I might make so bold as to 
give you my advic e ” 

“Well, young man, apeak out — I like you.’ - 

“ Why, you will set a bold front on aa I do, and say 
the same thing.” 

The baronet half started up, as though some glimmor- 
>g thought had crossed his mind that re shoul ' be able, 
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by making one sudden effort, to place himself fa b*« 

position as bead of tae mansion. 

But the feeling lasted only for a second. 

He sank back again Into the chair in a condition <m 

hopeless senility. .... 

“And now," laid Tom, “we have wandered all tMa 
while from my original purpose. Listen, sir, and I will 
tell you something that I witnessed a short time ago. 

Tom King then very circumstantially and minutely 
made the baronet acquainted with those circumstances 
with which tbe reader is already familiar. 

He was listened to in the utmost surprise— almost In 

disbelief , . 

“ Well, sir, concluded Tom, “ you may say, and tnuy, 
that it was no concern of mine; yet I thought it my duty 
to make yon acquainted with the facts, md have don a — 
eiraply beoause of my firm conviction that something wm 
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going on which should not. Now, sir, here is a letter 
which will gi"e some confirmation of my story. That 
rascally servant of yours dropped it in the road uncon - 
sciously, and I picaed up. It may be of importan e. 
or it mav not.” 

The old man's band shook to such an extent that he 
could scarcely take the letter from Torn iking. 

When he did so, he looked attentively at the Seal. 

“ Why — why," he said “it has not been opened 1” 

Tom was amazed at such a remark. 

“Opened? No, I should not be capable of such a 
deed.” 

“ I — I mean,” added tne baronet, hastily, and in some 
confusion, “my wife has not seen this letter!” 

“ Oh !” ejaculated Tom ; then he added : “And if you 
will be guided by me you will never let her see it Open 
it now and read it while you have the opportunity.” 

It was really wonderful to see whai an ascendancy 
Tom had already obtained over this old man. It was 
the power of a strong will over a weak one. 

Put the highwayman did not know and could not 
guess what means had been taken and what time ex- 
pended to reduce this old man to his present pitiable 
plight. 

It was not without a great deal of timidity that he 
ventured to tear open the letter. 

Then adjusting his spectacles, he began to read. 

Whilst he was so employed, Tom sat looking intently 
at him. , 

His countenance began to be a perfect study. 

It lighted up all at once with an expression that was 
new to Tom. 

The dim eyes began to brighten, a smile seemed on 
the point of breaking forth, and altogether quite a look 
of happiness overspread his visage. 

No sooner had ho finished reading the letter, however, 
than a sudden recollection seemed to come across him. 

His head drooped, and once again he became the poor 
Imbecile creature who elicited so much of Tom’s com- 
miseration. 

“ My bey,” he murmured, while tears trickled slowly 
down his withered cheeks — “ my poor boy, Roderic. 
would indeed that you were here ! And yet, no — no I 
What am I saying? I forget myself ! Young man,” he 
added, looking up, “ I am much obliged for this service 
you have done me. Is there any recompense that I o«n 
make you for it ?” 

“None whatever,” replied Tom, “except—*-.* 

“Except what ?” 

“ Why, sir, you see I hav m8 t with an accident ily 
horse fell, and I hav oroken my arm. It causes me 
great palp and inconvenience ; I am weak from escape of 
blood, so 'l»at if you would afford me the shelter of your 
roof ‘i<4t a few hours I should ever remain under the 
deepest obligation to you.” ^ 

CHAPTER CMXL. 

DC WHICH TOM KING BEGINS TO COMPREHEND TIIE TRUE 
CONDITION OF AFFA1P.S AT WILFIRS CROSS. 

“ 1 am sorry,” stammered the baronet— “ very sorry ; but 
rou have asked me almost the only favour which I can- 
ttot grant. My wife, I am sure, will never allow you to 
remain beneath this roof.” 

“ Then,” said Tom, “I take my leave ; but at the same 
time you must allow me to express my regret that a 
gentleman like yourself should permit a woman thus to 
rule you, and to make your whole life unhappy. Let me 
entreat you for the sake of your own happiness fco cast off 
these trammels and once more appear in your own proper 
character, which, if I read aright, is one incapable of 
doing any mean or sordid action nnletss at the powerful 
suggestions of another.” 

“You speak truly, young man,” was the reply, given 
with a little extra firmness of twf - '' you sp< a k very 
truly. I should have proffered resistance long ago ; now 
I fear it. is too late.’ 

Relieve me," exclaimed Tom, impressively, “ it is 
never too late to do right.” 

“HI could only t.hiuk so,” continued the baronet “ f* 
I could only feel that I had the slightest cha ©t 
success." 

“ Try,” sail Tom — “ try.” 

For some moments there was a profound sfl r„ 


tog which It would appear that the baronet was thinking 
deeply. 

After a time, however, he raised his head and looked 
Tom King full in the face. 

“ Who you are,” he said, “fknow not, nor do 1 care, 
but you have done me a disinterested kindness, and some- 
thing, I know not what, draws you towards me— I feel 
impelled to ask ycur advice in another matter — to request 
you to give me your assistance.” 

“ You do me too much honour,” said Tom, with a bow. 
“ You have but to speak, and I will do all 1 can. Believe 
me, I shall feel more content if, when I quit this place, I 
know that I have left you happier.” 

“Well, well — listen. I have not much to say, but 
every word is of importance. You must believe, then, 
that I have not always been the weak, miserable object 
you now see. No, 1 was once robust, strong, and pos- 
sessed of a powerful will. In a word, I was happy. 

“ My first sorrow was when my wife died, leaving two 
children to my care. You saw one — Ellen— the other, my 
eldest, is Roderic.” 

“ Then,” exclaimed Tom, “ I presume that the lady I 
have seeans your second wife.” 

“ Yes, yes— she is, and I have ever since regrettod the 
day on which I made her mistress of the hall. My boy, 
Roderic, was with me then, but very soon his impatient 
spirit chafed under the restraint that was continually laid 
upon him. 

“ I heard all kinds of complaints concerning him, and, 
like a weak fool, listened to them and reproved him. 

“ The end of this you already guess. He lwft me years 
and years ago. He ran away, and from that time to this 
I have not heard from or seen him. 

“ Indirectly I have been told of Uis doings, and they 
have always been such as to make my whole blood bor 
with sorrow and indignation. 

“ Now, however, I fo” ,ne first time learn something 
different. Read tb'a — you have a right to do so — and it 
will save me jtuch explanation. It is from my oldest 
boyhood’s *»lend.” 

With ery great surprise, Tom took the letter 'hat was 
extended towards him, and with still greater astonish- 
ment read as follows : — 

“ Mr old, old Friend, — 

“ Years — many years have passed away since we met 
or communicated In any way with each other. You remember 
our parting , do you not ? It was an angry one. I blamed 
you for the part you were taking against your son, under iht 
instigation of the woman you raised to your high positim. 
You relented what I suid, we quarrelled and parted, and I 
smarted to such a degree under the injustice that I made a 
firm determination never to be the first ta •ri^ffd the hand of 
friendship to you again. 

“ Circumstances have made me alter 4 .W -%msion. 

“ A few days ago , in a manner 1 wil not stop now to re- 
late, I met your only son Roderic. He has grown a fine, 
croud- shouldered man, now greatly resembling you when you 
were young. But he has suffered more— far more than I can 
tell. He went forth to fight the battle of life, and he has 
come off second best in the encounter. 

“ His heart, 1 soon found, yearned towards you, towards 
his early home, and towards his sister, and so, with much 
difficulty, I have persuaded him to write to you to the effect 
that he is very, very sorry for the past, that he asks your par- 
don for all that he has done to offend you, and wishes to see 
you once again. 

“ He will follow hard upon His letter — do not feel surprised 
if you see him within twelve hours after you receive it. 

“ And now, my old friend, before I close this letter let me 
ask you to remember all the past, to welcome yMr son balk, 
and to place him where he should be, at the heaa of your 
household. 

“ From your faithful friend. 

“ Richard * 

1 om read this letter hastily, and tLen lqpxiia inquiringly 
at the baronet. 

“You have read that letter?” he said, interrogatively. 

1 “1 have.” 

“ And what do you make of it ?" 

“ It opens up to me a long and painful story,” replied 
Tom. “ I can see the noble, high-spirited son thrust on 
ob« side for a worthless second wife. I can see 
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hatred of the heir, end I can guess the means by which 
she contrived to poison your mind against him, and to 
nuke home so uncomfortable that he was forced to leave 
it, end to leave it under your displeasure.” 

“You ere right, ” said the old man, in e broken voice 
—“quite right. Heaven help me — I have done very 
wrong I I do believe,” he added, “that at on»' time I 
hated him. Poor Roderio 1” 

“And,” continued Tom, “I imagine that thv/e fs a tie 
or link of some sort between her ladyship and the man I 
eaw this morning carrying the letter-bag. Can you tell 
me why he should utter those vindictive words when 
he singled out that one particular letter? Can you 
tell me why he intercepted it?” 

“I dare not think of it,” was the response. “My 

r ior boy’s letter has never reached me, and but for you 
should have remained in ignorance of it, for my wife 
would have carefully kept this one from my sight.” 

“I am rejoiced," said Tom, with great earnestness, 
“to find that you are so rapidly assuming your own 
character. You are throwing off all that abjectness 
which pained me so to witness.” 

He was responded to by a feeble smile. 

“I have great; cause for self-reproach,” he said — 
“great cause. Not only did I drive my boy forth a 
beggar, but have disowned him, cast him off, disin- 
herited him!” 

“But if you feel that you are wrong,” said Tom, 
surely it is not too late to make the needful change. 
Have you committed your intentions to paper ?” 

“I have — I have. Do not blame me,” he added, 
hastily, as he observed Tom's reproachful look. “You 
cannot guess how much I have suffered or how my poor 
weak nerves have been played upon.” 

“ But /gain I say it is not too late, provided that you 
are willing to welcome back your son.” 

“Willing?” ejaculated the old man. “I would give 
all I am possessed of if I could but see him stand before 
me at this moment ; but I fear — I sadly fear — there is a 
dreadful presentiment in my mind that I shall never — 
never see him again, and that euch will be my punish- 
ment for having acted as I have.” 

“ Do not give way to such fears as those,” said Tom, 
kindly ; “ but, if you really feel inclined to do your son 
justice, destroy the paper of which you spoke. Then all 
is well, for, of course, no one could gainsay his right to 
everything as the eldest born.” 

“ Would tha^ L could !” said the baronet, wringing his 
hands, and with fresh tears coursing down his cheeks — 
“ would that I could ! It is impossible — quite impossible 
—quite— quite !” 

“ How ? f ’ said Tom— “ tell me in what way ?” 

“ My wife has it !” 

“Your wUl?” 

“Yea.” 

Torn paused in deep thought. 

“ How will all this end ?" murmured the old man. “ I 
tremble and grow weak again ! I feel — I feel that she is 
coming!” 

“Then,” paid Tom, “if that is the case, put on wLat 
show of boldness you can. Announce your intentions, 
and abide by them. You will find all you have to do is 
to maintain the appearance of resolution. Tt will be diffi- 
cult at first, but try." 

At this instant the door was thrown violently open, 
aad her ladyship appeared upon the threshold. 

“Well,” she said, in her sharp, commanding tones — 

“ well, may I ask if you intend to remain here all day 
with this fellow ? Ah ! I see by your nod that your con- 
ference is over." 

Then, turning lo Tom King, the said, imperiously: 

“ Go, 6ir — go— quit the hail at once ! You see Sir 
Ralph desires it.” 

Tom King looked appealingly at the baronet. 

He was sorry — truly sorry — to perceive what an effect 
the mere presence of this woman had upon him. 

He had shrunk up in bis chair into tho smallest possibio 
compass — ho had held up his hands as though he wouid 
protect himrelf from the attack of some assailant, while 
he trembled from bead to foot. 

He had given no sign indicating that he wished for 
Tom a departure, but his wife chose to consider that he 
had, and trusted to his weakness and imbecility not to 
iispute her works. 


She had resolvad to make a bold effort to recover hei 
former position. 

Tom waited in vain for the baronet to contradict the 
words his wife had uitnied. 

But he was resolved that this infamous woman shonld 
not perfect her shameful plana, and so, with a bow of 
mock respect, he answered : 

“ I am very sorry indeed to intrude upon your lady- 
ship, but, at the same time, I must bog most emphatically 
to assure you that just before you entered the room Sir 
Ralph was pleased to request me to stay here for some 
time, and I have accepted his invitation.” 

“Yes, yes,” stammered the old man, brightening a 
little, for ne seemed to feel that while Tom was by he 
had a protector who was able and willing to aid him. 

“ What," shrieked her ladyship — “ what do I hear ? 
Would you speak thus to my face? Sir," she continued, 
turning to Tom, “you are a scoundrel — an infamous 
scoundrel ! You see the condition of my lamented hus- 
band’s mind, and you have taken advantage of my absence 
to play upon it for your unworthy ends ! Begone, sir, or 
I will summon assistance, and have you forcibly ex- 
pelled !” 

“ I regret,” said Torn, “ that I should be the cause of 
any discord, but I beg to assure you that I shall remain 
here uutil Sir Ralph tells me to leave, and let me caution 
you against attempting to use any force !” 

Her ladyship shook again with rage, and, advancing to 
hc-r husband, she took hold of him by the shoulder, and 
shook him roughly. 

“Ralph — Ralph,” she shrieked, “do you hear what 
that fellow says, or are you insensible to his words? 
Command him to leave — order him to quit this roof at 
once !” 

“ Sir Ralph,” said Tom, solemnly, “ now is the time— - 
now is the opportunity to do justice to yourself anux-j 
those you love ! Assert your authority in this case, and 
you will be the better able to assert it in another. Do 
not fear any consequence. I will stand by and shield you 
from all harm. Is it your wish that I should remain bore 
or not?” 

I . “That you should remain,” said the old man, with a 
sudden effort, and speaking in a tone of voice so unlike 
his own that it made her ladyship fairly stagger back 
several paces — “that you remain! And you, madam,” 
he added, “quit this room, and do not enter it until I 
give you permission ! Mark me — I will be obeyed !” 

Thunderstruck, stupified, amazed beyond measure, her 
ladyship, unable to articulate a word, suffered herself to 
be half bowed, half pushed out of the apartment. 

Then Tom closed the door, and locked it. 

Tom was only just in time. 

When he turned round, the sudden accession of courage 
which had enabled the baronet to speak as he had done 
departed, and he again sank helpless and inert into his 
chair. 

Tom perceived it with regret ; but bauishiog that ex- 
pression from his countenance, he spoke as cheerfully and 
kindly as he could : 

“ Do you see the result of a little firmness?” he ex- 
claimed. “ Take my advice, and in a short time all will 
bo well.” 

“ I — I am amazed." 

“ No doubt you are — it is only natural that yoe should 
be. Let me tell you, however, that you bare uv.ij 
continue to present the samo resolute front, ana your 
object is gained — your wife will smk down into her true 
position, and justice will be done.” 

“ It shall be done !” murmured the old man. “ Do not 
leave me — do not leave me — remain at my side ! While 
you Jo so I can be bold and resolute." 

“I will with joy,” said Tom, “if you will give me your 
word that wheu Roderic comes he will have y our welcome 
and your blessing.” 

“ He will— he will !” waa the reply. “ Would that 1 
could see him now !” 

“ Most fervently do I re-echo that wish ! And now, sir, 
as you were kind enough to grant me the favour of allow- 
ing me to remain here for a short time, I think I shall be 
able to requite you it” 

“ You have done so already.” 

“ No — no. You forget the will. By some means (if 
other that must be obfcaiued and destroyed, otherwise U 
will be the source of endless unhappiness." 
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“But how is it to be obtained ?” said the baronet, again 
tn the deepest dejection — “ how can it be done ?” 

“ Leave it to me," said Tom. “ If I have your permis- 
sion to remain beneath this roof I will do my best to 
recover possession of it, and as I have set my mind upon 
this matter, it, will be strange indeed if 1 do not 
■ucceed.” 

The old man gazed upon him in unqualified surprise. 

Such vigour and resolution were strauge to him. 

But he looked childishly pleased and happy as he 
said : 

“ Do that, young sir — do that, and yon will over be 
•ntitled to my gratitude 1” 

CHAPTER CMXLI. 

events AT WILFIRS CROSS begin to assume a deeply- 
INTKRKSTIXG ASPECT. 

The deep interest which Tom King could not help feel- 
ing in these strange events with which he had been so 
singularly identified and mixed up, caused him to forget 
all about the wound in hie arm, and probably he would 
have continued to do so had he not been most disagree- 
ably reminded of it by feeling a sharp twinge of pain, 
whioh he could not prevent showing itself on his 
countenanoe. 

The baronet looked at him in surprise. 

“ My good sir,” he exclaimed, “ what is it ails you ? — 
what is the meaning of that strange expression ?” 

“You will pardon me," said Tom, “ but the fact is, I 
met with an accident while riding a short time ago — 
nothing very serious I believe; but just then I felt a 
sudden return of pain ; even now it has not subsided.” 

“ You must have a rare amount of fortitude,” was the 
reply, “ to behave as you have, and all the time suffering 
from a recent injury. But what can I do to assist 
you?” 

“ I am afraid nothing,” said Tom, “ for, of course, you 
have no surgical assistance in the house ?” 

“Iam eorry to say none.” 

“Well, then, I will just bear with the pain a little sue 
longer while we talk over our position. You must pardon 
me for this extra trouble, but I have lost some blood, and 
it seems to have ha r ' a confusing effect upon ray mental 
faculties, so that I am not quite sure I fully understand 
the proper aspect of affairs. 

“ Of what is it, then, that you are in doubt ?” 

“ I cannot say that I am in doubt about anything — at 
all events, we may come to several conclusions. The 
first is, that the letter taken from the bag by your servant 
was the one written to you by your eon Roderic.” 

“Yes, no doubt of it — no doubt of it. And yet, after 
all, Roderic’s letter may be upon the table, for, you see, 
her ladyship, in hastily quitting the room, has forgotten 
that she has left all the letters on the table.” 

“But that point can soon be ascertained, can it not?” 

* Oil, yes 1 My old eyes are dim, buj^yet they seem 
brighter than they did a short time ago. 1 feel sure that 
I could recognise my poor boy’s writing at the first 
glance.” 

He rose, apparently by a painful effort, from his chair, 
and 6tooj Ing over the table, sorted the letters over 
quickly. 

He gave one glance to each, then shook his head. 

" No, Roderic’s letter is not there,” he said. “There 
can be no drabt that is the one yon saw intercepted.” 

“ I am pel fectly certaiu. But you have not jold Lae 
what situation this mau holds in your household." 

“ That would be hard to say,” was the strange answer. 
“He was engaged some years ago by ray wife, and since 
then has occupied himself I scarcely ki-ow *> a w t oltiefly 
as an assistant to my steward.” 

Tom nodded. 

“ I was certain some tie existed,' lie exclfctmod — “ I 
folt a conviction of it, and it is easy now for me to com- 
prehend why he broke fo-tn into such vindictive expres- 
sions when ne caught sight of your son’s letter.” 

The baronet looked at Tom in some surprise. 

“Iam not certain,” continued Tom,„“ whether -yon 
fully realise your exact position ; but I am perfectly 
•seared that a plot is now on foot, and has been for some 
time, to wrest from you all your possessions. One groat 
step has been gained by the disinheritance of your son, 
OMitlioi in the will you have been persuaded to tuako. 


Justly, them they mast fear any return of your sou aa 
likely to undo all that they have accomplished.” 

“ I understand you.” 

I am glad you do. And now I < an assure you that 
the rain in my arm so much inoreasM that I shall not be 
able to endure it much longer. Cun y »u tell me where i 
1 shall be likely to meet with surgical aid ?“ 

“ In the next village," was Che answer ; “ it is not 
more than a mile and a half away, and one apothecary 
lives there who has quite a reputation for his skill in 
broken limbs and such matters." 

“ Then, with your leave,” said Tom, “ I will ride over 
D him." 

“Do so — do so.” 

“And that,” continued Tom, reflectively, “suggests 
to me another plan — an arneudmeut in my course of 
operations. I will leave here as though I intended to 
depart for good, especially we will try to make your wife 
ami her accomplice believe that I am going and shall not 
return again.” 

"But why ?” inquired the old man — “why?” 

“ Simply because while I am here they will watch my 
movements very closely, and be circumspect in all they 
do ; when I am gone it will be different.” 

“ I see.” 

“ You may depend upon it,” continued Tom, “ that I 
shall return here as quickly as possible ; but I shall do it 
secretly — no one shall be aware of my presence if I can 
help it ; but I will keep the closest watch upon every- 
thing, and if I see cause to interfere will do so.” 

“ But you are putting yourself to much trouble on my 
account." 

“No, no,” said Tom — “believe me, noue at all. You 
can more than repay me for anything I do by finding me 
a shelter for the space of a few days, until, in fact, my 
ann is well.” 

“ It is a simple request, but I grant it readily.” 

“ Thanks 1 And now let me ask you to try your best 
to remain as you now are — that is, something like your- 
self. The change which has taken place during the last 
half hour is surprising ; let me hope that it will con- 
tinue." 

“ I will try to be firm— I will try to assert my own 
independence.” 

“ Hush — hush 1” 

“What is it?” 

“I fancy I can hear some one approaching. Wait, and 
I will unfasten the door.” 

With a noiseless step, Tom crossed the room, and as 
noiselessly turned the key ; then, sinking his voice to the 
lowest whisper, he said : 

“ I am now going to take a farewell of you — I mean a 
farewell in appearance. You do what you can to per- 
suade me to stay, and I will declare how impossible it is. 
Act your part well, and your wife will bo quite 
deceived.” 

The old liaronet nodded, and scarcely had this under- 
standing been arrived at than the door was flung rudely 
open, and her ladyship, looking very flushed, made her 

standing with his back to the door, and took 
not the least notice of her entrance. 

The first words that reached her ears were : 

“ No, sir, believe me, it causes very great regret, on my 
part to refuse your kind offer, but the business I have is 
so pressing and immediate that I cannot remain with 
you. At some other time I shall be proud and glad to 
avail myself of your hospitality.' 1 

A slight change came over the baronet when he was 
conscious of the presence of his wife ; but he studiously 
strove to provent his eyes from meeting hers. 

With a deep sigh, which told how much sincerity therJ 
was in the words, ho replied : 

“I wish I could persuado you to remain, but sinoe I 
cannot, let me know when you will be this way again— 
when I shall have the pleasure of seeing yon ?’’ 

“ Not for a month at least," said Tom. “ And now, as 
I have lingered too long already, perhaps you will permit 
me to take my departure. I am glad you do not think ill 
of mo, though my errand was an unwelcome one. Until 
1 heard your viow of the case I believed your son Rnderio 
to be deeply injured, and that’s why I ventured to 
be>,ome'his intercessor. What you have told me has, 
however, changed my opinion." 


appearance. 
Tom was 
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That* words for a moment or two mystified the old 
man greatly ; but her ladyship, for whose ear they were 
especially intended, looked intensely surprised. 

“It is hard,” added Tom, “for a father and a son to be 
narted, and so I hope the time will come when you will 
be reunited. Now, sir, farewell !” 

He made his how, and turned round. 

Her ladyship looked at him scornfully 
“ Farewell, my lady !” said Tom, with another bow. 
“ I am sorry I behaved with so much rudeness to you ; 
but, then, it seems I have been altogether led astray. 

The baronet’s wife could scarcely understand all this ; 
it was so entirely different to what she had ex- 
pected. 

She had made up her mind to rave and storm* and 
by min force to have Tom King driven forth. 

Now she found him in the act of leaving. 

As he quitted the loom, however, Tom King gave one 
parting glance at her countenance, and surely if any face 
ever spoke, hers did then. 

The thought that occupied her mind was plainly to be 
read. 

It was : 

"Go — go ! I am glad to be rid of you I And when you 
are once outside these walls I will take care that you do 
not re-enter them !” 

Quitting the room, Tom King found himself in the 
spacious hall, which reached from the front to the back 
of the mansion. 

In the centre was a broad flight of stone steps, leading 
to the upper story. 

Tom turned at once in the direction of the door that 
opened in the rear of the mansion, as his object was to 
go as quickly as he could to the stables, obtain his horse, 
and ride off. 

The pain he felt was something terrific, yet he bore it 
like a martyr. 

He war rather surprised to find no servants about, and 
not desiring to create any stir, for he felt that the fewer 
persons by whom he was seen the better, '1 om strode 
quickly along the passage. 

On his way, he passed one door that was a nttle way 
open, and as he did so, some sweet, girlish tones reached 
his ears. 

“ Not now, Ernest," said the voice — “ not now ! I dwe 
not remain here. To-night, at the old spot near the 
plantation, I will meet you.” 

Tom did not wait to hear the response, but hurried 
on. 

He attached no particular importance to what he had 
overheard. It was not until afterwards, indeed, that the 
circumstance was hrought back to his memory. 

Crossing a lawn which extended itself at the rear of 
the hall, Tom bent his steps towards the outbuildings. 

Beaching them, he was still surprised to notice the 
absence of any servants. 

The first door he came to evidently led into the 
stables. 

It was standing partly open, and Tom paused upon 
the threshold. 

Looking in, he saw seated on a corn-bin, with his back 
toward^ him, the man whom he had witnessed opening the 
letter-bag. 

He was so intent upon something he was doing that 
evidently he had not heard Tom King’s approach. 

Everything this man might do had a special interest 
in Tom’s eyes, and therefore the highwayman waited and 
watched his movements with great attention. 

Not at first, however, was he able to make out what me 
object was that the man held. 

It looked almost like a slender steel rod, and this he 
appeared to be poli »hing vigorously. 

Suddenly, however, the other end was raised, and when 
Tom King caught a glimpse ot it he perceived at once 
that It was some singular kind of firearm, the like oi 
which ho had never before seen 
It was just at this time that the man, turning round 
for the purpose of obtaining some more otf. caught sight 
of Tom standing in the doorway. 

He uttered a cry of surprise, and he exhibited great 
signs of consternation. 

He recovered his presence of mind sufficiently, how- 
ever, to raise the lid of the corn-bin, drop the singular 
we&j.»on into it, and then turn the key in tire padlock. 
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Then, with great servility, he to. cap, and 

spoke to Tom in fawning tones. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir !” he said. not see 

you 1 May I ask wbat you want ?’’ 

“Merely my horse," said Tom, who, wishing to throw 
this man as off his guard a - possible, thought the 

best thing he could do was to preteud to be nuawaro of 
wliaf the man was about. 

“Very good, sir,'’ was the answer. “I will call the 
groom Yours is the grey horse, 1 believe?” 

“Yes, that is right. But as the groom is not ere, do 
not trouble yourself to call him. If you will assist me, 
I will soon have the saddle and bridle on. I stayed with 
your master rather | ng r than I intended, and I am now 
anxious to mako up for the time I have lost.” 

Tom did not wait for the man to consent or refuse, but 
going at once to the grey horse, he began to saddle 
him. 

The under-steward, if such he may be termed, assisted 
him, and while he was doing so he was cunning enough 
to ask, In a pretended, offhand way, as though it did not 
concern him in the least : 

“ Shall you be back again soon, sir ?” 

“ No," replied Tom. “ I should if I could, but business 
calls me. I trust to call again in about a mouth, or it may 
be more.” 

“ A month ?’’ said the under-steward, with a cough, aud 
stroking his chin with his hand — “a month* That’s a 
long time I Many changes take place in & month some- 
times 1” 

“ Yes,” said Tom, who could not help thinking there 
was a deeper meaning in what the man said than appeared 
at first sight. 

By this time the horse was saddled and brought out 
into the yard. 

Tom drew his hat closely over his face, buttoned 
up his coat, which he had a good excuse for doing, for the 
air was very cold, then vaulted into the saddle. 

“ If I follow that lane,” said Tom, pointing over a 
stone wall, “ it will take me to Wilfirs Cross, will it 
not ?”* 

“ To the Ullage, sir ? Oh, ves I Wait a moment ! I 
will open the gate for you. Then turn to the left, and 
yon w ill find li rather more than a mile and a half away.” 

“Yes, yes," said Tom, “I know perfectly well. Accept 
that as a recompense for your civility.” 

He dropped a crown-piece into the man’s hand as he 
spoke, then turning his head in the requisite direction, 
rode rapidly away. 

“ Confound the rascal !” mattered Tom, between his 
teeth. “ It went sorely against the grain of me to give 
him anything, and yet it is important he should be thrown 
off his guard, and I believe I have well succeeded. 

“ Events will grow interesting ere long, I feel certain. 
What an evil-looking scamp he is, to be sure !" he added, 
a moment afterwards. “ 1 Villain ’ is stamped upon his 
face. And whivt could he want with that strange fire- 
arm, I wonder, for firearm I am sure it is? No good ! 
Anyone could tell that by the confusion of his manner, 
and by his great anxiety to conceal it. Well, well — we 
shall see I Perhaps by nightfall we shall witness a perfect 
revolution in this household !” 


CHAPTER CMXLII. 

TOM KINO WAS A BARE ADVENTURE WITH A PIOUS 
APOTHECARY. 

While Indulging In these reflections, Tom King trotted 
his horse rapidly in the direction he wished to take — 
partly in order that not even the faintest breath of sus- 
picion should cloud the under-steward’s mind, and partly 
because he was exceedingly auxiouj to have kis arm 
looked to, for the anguish it occasioned him was almost 
more than he could bear. 

Under any other circumstances than tho present it is 
possible that Tom might havo hesitated a little before he 
made up his mind to visit the village. 

But the peouliar naturo of the events t>y which he was 
surrounded, aud the pain of his wound, made hirn for- 
getful of all ordinary caution. 

Certainly, as he journeyed on he saw nothing to create 
the least amount of uneasiuoss in his mind. 

Around him all that he could sco was a wide 
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expanse of well-cultivated land, forming part of the do- 
main of Sir Ralph Cromer. 

The village, as he suspected, he found scarcely worthy 
of the name, and was inhabited only by those penpie em- 
ployed directly or indirectly by the baronet. 

There was an ale-house, with a large swinging efgn ; 
and just beyond that, lying rather back from the road, 
w;is a small house, ou the fr at of which was pained: 
“ Elisha doles, apothecary.” 

The appearance of Tom King in this remote and 
little-frequented place caused an immense amount of ex- 
citcmont — an excitement that would aavu been greater 
still had ho arrived at any other portion of the day. 

But just thou it happened that the majority ol the in- 
habitants were absent pursuing their daily occupa- 
tions. 

Tom was just beginning to think that surely this 
quiet little retreat was one in which nothing of him or 
his comrades could be known — some place where the 
police officers would never ponetrate — when he discovered 
that it was quite a delusion. 

He absolutely started indeed when he saw posted upon 
a wall a bill similar in appearance to many he had seen 
before. 

It was some distance off, tut he did not desi/e to 
approach it any closer. 

He could tell very well that the figures at the top re- 
presented the amount of the toward offered for the appre- 
h usion of himself and his companions, and that below 
wa 3 a full description ot the personal appearance of 
each. 

After seeing this, Tom might naturally hesitate before 
he ventured to trust himself in the apothecary’s abode. 

But pai*> quickly banished that hesitation, and he 
looked around him with a somewhat pleasant smile, 
feeling that he could if necessary, vanquish the whole 
village. 

Perceiving that a stranger had stopped before his gate 
a small, thin man, with scanty grey hair, opened the front 
door of the house, and advanced with a stooping gait. 

“Good morning, sir]” he said, in a voice between a 
frltine and a drawl. “ Heaven be praised, I can say it — 
good morning, sir ! May I ask what you want with 
me !” 

Tom King thought this a very singular address, and 
stared at the speaker with surprise. 

His amazement lasted only for a moment, and then 
he inquired : 

“ Am I addressing Mr. Coles ?” 

“Yes — praise the Lord, forai’l His mercies — such is my 
uame.” 

“ Then,” said Tom, “ I havr been sent down from the 
hall, by Sir Ralph ; he tells mo t’'at you are clover in 
surgery, aud you see I have met with a slight accident to 
my arm.” 

“ Oh, Sir Ralph is ton good — much too good, and yet not 
good either, if I may contradict myself— -he 13 an evil- 
minded man, quite dead to all true piety and religion. 
May I hope, sir, that you are a believer — that vou have 
been saved ?” 

“ Oh, decidedly !” said Tom. 

“ If not,” continued the pious apothecary, 1 1 either 
allow me to convert you, or else depart- -I will give no 
assistance to the ungodly.” 

“ I need no conversion,” said Tom- none at all, I can 
assure you.” 

“I rejoice to hear it," was the reply— “ grcatl y rejoice ! 
Please to enter, ray good sir, and while I am at tending to 
your hurt wo can have a little edifying conver sation upon 
gratv.” 

Luckily, .just then, Tom turnod round, fo r l * 6 could 
not suppress a smile at the idea of one his profession 
having any such conversation. 

Somehow or other he had taken an fnvinc’’<>l dislike 
to Mr. Coles, in spite of all his professions of piet y* 

Tom’s own opinion was that, like many c thers. ho 
assumed religion only as a cloak. 

Whether this was so or not really did not mac h signify 
to tho highwayman, provided he was really e xpert in 
dressing wounds. 

“ I am a poor, week, trembling worm,” ho sa id, aa h® 
asherod Tom King into a small parlour at the bao k of bis 
little shop — “ a poor, trembling worm, weak iu bo -dy, but 
l trust strong in grao? * 


Tom gave a sympathetic sigh and snook his head, 
which he thooght wore the beat things he could do by 
way of reply. 

“ Sit dowr> my dear sir— take this chair, and allow me 
to examine the nature of the injury.” 

Tom gladly complied, for just then he really felt quite 
ill and taint, aud instead of one apothecary he saw fifty at 
least spinning round before him. 

“ Why, gracious powers, is it possible /’’ejaculated Mr. 

0 les. “ Why, this is a wound you have revived from 
some kind of firearm !” 

f Yes — yes, you are quite right.” 

A look . of surprise and curiosity appeared on the 
apothecary’s face as he said : 

“ How strange for you to speak of it as aa accident ; I 
never saw anything look less accidental iu my life.” 

“No matter,” said Tom, very faintly — “see to it, I beg 

1 feel now as though all the life had ebbed out of my 
veins.” 

Oue glance into Tom’s countenance was ample con- 
firmation of the truth of what he had just said. 

His eyes were half closed and his face deathly pale. 

Mr. Coles now bestirred himself in good earnest, and, 
by the way in which he went about his work, justified 
the opinion Sir Ralph had expressed concerning him. 

Tom grew fainter and fainter — he became insensible 
of all pain. 

He knew that the apothecary was busy with his arm, 
and had some dim idea that a bullet had been extracted, 
for he fancied that a voice miles and miles off had whis- 
pered something to that effact in his ear. 

When he recovered himself, he found bis arm carefully 
bound up, and Mr. Coles standing over him, gazing very 
attentively into his countenance. 

Tom opened his eyes suddenly — so suddenly, indeed, 
that the apothecary gave a start aud uttered an ejacula- 
tion that did not sound particularly pious. 

At the same time, Tom saw him cram something rather 
hazily into one of his pockets, but what it was he could 
not make out. 

“Ahem!” he said, In some confusion. "You feel 
betier now, sir, I hope?” 

“ Yes, decidedly better," said Tom, in a very faint 
voice, and pretending to be much weaker than he really 
was, for he thought by this means ho should bo ablo to 
understand tho meauing of the apothecary’s confusion. 

He had his eyes all the time fixed upon the coat-pocket 
into which that something had been thvust so hurriedly, 

“Have you nothing to revive me — somethiug iu the 
shape of a stimulant ?” 

Mr. Coles had been watching Tom with half -closed 
eyes, in an attitude aud manner strongly resembling the 
way in which a cat will regard the movements of a 
mouse. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I have something that will do you 
good, aud after that we will return thanks for your 
narrow escape and complete restoration .’ 1 

The apothecary turnod round and opened a drawer. 

While ho was so engaged his back was turned towards 
Tom, who leaning quickly forward, dipped his fingers 
into the gaping coat pocket and drew forth, a crumpled up 
piece of pap 

Before ho had timt, to look at it the apothecary turned 
round and said : 

“ Here, my dear sir, is the stimulant I spok of.” 

Then, in a tone of voice strikiugly at variance to th&l 
which he had all along employed, he exclaimed : 

•‘Tom King, I know you, and I claim tho reward ! Do 
you fool that pressing against your forehead ? Do you 
know what it is ? It is tho muzzle of a pistol — a pistol 
carefully loaded, aud if you stir or offer the least re- 
sistance I will blow your brains out and say I did it is 
self-defeuce !” 

It cost Tom a great effort, but nevertheless ho sat per- 
fectly still, except that he partially unfolded the crumpled- 
up paper, aud saw that it was one of the bills contaimn 
a description of himself. 

“ You are weak,” said the apothecary, excitedly — “ you 
have not the strength of a mouse ; and remember, this 
pistol is at your head. Show your good sense, then, by 
im mediate surrender." 

Tom closed his eyes, and aeemt-rf as though I10 ha 1 
quite swooned away for the second time. 

The action throw the apothecary partially off i.i» 
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guard, and Tom took the utmost advantage of this cir- 
cumstance. 

With a sudden movement, he wrested the pistol from 
the apothecary’s hand, while at the same time he seized 
him by the throat with a powerful grasp. 

The pain he endured was something fearful, but he did 
cot care for it now. 

“You rascal!” sa oin “this is your piety, to it? 
K<ep still ! D n’t move or speak, or " will be the worse 
tor you !” 

The apothecary’s limbs trembled to such an extent 
that he coula nor stand. 

Tom did not possess the strength requisite .0 hold him 
up, so he slipped down and sat on the floor in a very 
ignominious manner indeed. 

“ Go !” ho eaid to Tom. “ Go away, and leave me 
here — I will not try to molest you any further!” 

“ I cannot believe you,” said Tom, “ or place the least 
trust in your words. I am going to take such measures 
as make my safety certain.” 

Tom glanced around him, in search of something ljy 
which he could secure his prisoner. 

He saw nothing, however, save some cloths, or rather 
towels, some of which had been used in the dressing of 
his arm. 

Taking up one, he twisted it rapidly into the shape of 
a rope ; then, when Mr. Coles opened his mouth to speak 
again, he thrust it between his teeth, and with nimble 
fingers tied it tightly at the back of his head, so that he 
was most effectually gagged. 

A dismal, moaning sound, inaudible at any distance, 
was all the noise that he could mako. 
t Two more towels served excellently well to confine 
nis arms and ankles. 

Then came the consideration, where should t he be 
disposed of until such time as Tom could get safely 
a way ? 

This was rather a puzzling question, for some of the 
people belonging to his household might enter the room 
the moment he left it, and raise an alarm. 

This above all things Tom was anxious to prevent and 
at last he believed he had hit upon the means of doing 
>0. 

By the side of the fireplace he perceived the door of a 
large cupboard. 

The key was sticking in the lock, so Tom unhesi- 
tatingly turned it and pulled open the door 
An ejaculation of astonishment — almost of terror — 
escaped his lips, for he suddenly found himself face to 
face with a most unexpected object. 

This was the skeleton of a man, so placed as to appear 
to be standing upright in the closet. 

The white, polished bones, and the glittering pieces of 
wire by which they were fixed together, had an awfully 
ghastly look. 

Tom turned rouud and looked at the apothecary, and 
he could tell by tho expression of his face that he rather 
enjoyed Tom’e discomfiture. 

But the highwayman did not allow it to be manifest, 
for, pointing to the skeleton and addressing Mr. Ooles, he 
exclaimed : 

“ A friend of yours, I suppose ? Well, I think there 
is room for both. You shall go in there and keep him 
company.” 

The apothecary shook his head violently. 

“ No, you sha’n’t,” said Tom. “ I have an idea— a very 
good idea.” • 

What it was will quickly be seen. 

The apothecary, with glaring eyes, watched every one 
of Tom’s movements, all the while feeling a most un- 
comfortable sensation in his breast. 

First of all, Tom found that the skeleton was sus- 
pended in the cupboard by means of a piece e f wire 
hooked over a nail. 

To take the framework of bones down was theiefm an 
easy matter. 

Having done so, he dragged it with him a short dis- 
tance, anl placed it in the old-fashioned arm-ohair in 
which the apothecary usually sat. 

A cloak was hanging up behind the door, and in this, 
with a little trouble, Tom carefully enveloped the skele- 
ton 

Then pulling off the apothecary’s wig and spectacles, 
fee pi* od them on the skeleton’s head, surmounting the 


whole by a three-cornered hat that he had found hanging 
up along with the cloak. 

The appearance produced by this object was horrifying 
in the extreme, and would surely be sufficient almost to 
torrify to death anyone who came upon it at unawares. 

The white, polished, long face had truly a horrible ap- 
pearance, whicn was heightened by the incongruous ob- 
jects placed about it. Most especially did the huge horn 
spect acles add to this appearance. 

Tom had a little trouble in forcing the skeleton to sit 
sufficiently upright, but even this difficulty v?as overcome, 
and then he carefully arranged the folds of the cloak in 
suoh a manner that one of the white, ghastly skeleton 
han’swas plainly shown upon the black cloth, which 
made its hiteness appear all the more striking. 

This done, Tom •'tepped back a pace or two, and re- 
garded his work with an eye admiration. 

Not so the apothecary. 

He gazed on all with the greatest wonder and appre- 
hension. 

“ Now,” said Tom, addressing him, “ I have a great 
mind to hang you up in the cupboard in the same way 
that you hung np the skeleton. I will not do so, how- 
ever, but I will place you there, and take good care you 
do not get out.” 

It required all Tom’s present strength to drag the body 
of the apothecary across the floor of the little parlour 
and prop him up in the closet. 

But, as has been stated, he was a thin, diminutive man, 
and his weight was a more trifle. 

Having got him upon his feet, Tom pushed him close 
against the wall at the back of the cupboard. 

The apothecary was inclined to resist — he did not like 
the idea of being locked up in that confined space. 

And so, being perfectly helpless, he fell forward much 
in the same manner as a corpse might have dene. 

But Tom pushed him back with some vigour, and the 
next moment the door of the closet was closed. 

Then came a dull, heavy thump. 

The apothecary had tumbled up against it. 

The highwayman turned the key, took it out of the 
lock, and consigned it to his pocket. 

Then, tapping on the woodwork, he said : 

“ Good morning, Mr. Coles ! I hope you will make 
yourself as comfortable as circumstances will admit ! I 
rather think you will remain there for some time. Who- 
ever com«s into the room next will be rather startled." 

Just then Tom heard a footstep approaching, so he 
considered it was high time to be off. 

He gave one parting glance at the skeleton, whose as- 
pect appeared to be even more horrible than at first, and 
then opened the door. 

On the threshold he met some one that ho took to be a 
maid-of-all-work. 

She started on seeing Tom, and then said : 

“Oh, if you please, sir, is Mr. Coles in his room?” 

“ Yes,” said Tom, “ and I don’t think he wishes to be 
disturbed.” 

“ Oh, never mind his wishes 1” was the reply. “ Missis 
wants him, so he must come !” 

With these words the girl brushed past Tom King, 
pushed open the door of the room abruptly, and ad- 
vanced about half a dozen steps before she noticed the 
figure seated in the arm-chair. 

The cloak — which, oddly enough, the apothecary some- 
times wore indoors, because he complained so of the cold — 
the three-cornered hat, and the wig were quite familiar 
to the girl’s eyes, but she caught a glimpse of the skele- 
ton’s face and the bony hand. 

She stopped short, and uttered a dismal shriek. 

At the same moment a horrible, rumbling, thumping 
noise assailed her ears, accompanied by a muffled groan. 

ihe girl eespondod by another shriek, and fell down 
face foremost oa the flour. 

Tom heard more footsteps approaching, and so oeai a 
precipitate retreat. 

“ I should like to know how it all gurs on," he mur- 
mured, “but can’t stay. I rather fancy there will boa 
slight commotion in the village before many hours pass 
away. Well, eo much the better — they wiil be all the 
less likely to think about me.” 

With this philosophical remark, Tom mounted his 
horse and rode off. 

Juat a* be did so, he saw a window in the apothecary’s 
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boas* was dashed opes, and a female voice shrieked 
out : 

“ Oh, murder — murder ! Help— help ! Murder !” 

Tom King took no further notice, but, trotting round 
a corner of the lare, was in a moment lost to sight. 

CHAPTER CMXLIIL 

DESCRIBES HOW A TROOP OP POLICE OFFICERS «BRIVKD 
RATHER UNEXPECTEDLY AT THE VILLAGE. 

Before following Tom King and relating the further 
adventures which befol him at the halt ii is necessary 
that we should take a biief glance at the proceedings in 
the village — proceedings that resulted in very serious 
consequences, for Tom was quite wrong in flunking that 
he had heard the last of the joke. 

The violent outcry, then, was made by the wife of the 
apothecary, who was almost beside herself with terror. 

She had caught one glimpse of her servant girl lying, 
as it appeared to her, dead upon the parlour floor, and of 
the skeleton seated in the arm-chair. 

In the deep, sleepy sileuce which invariably prevailed 
in the village, her outcries were distinctly heard, and 
soon several neighbours came hurrying forwards to learn 
what was the matter 

“ Murder !” shrieked Mrs. Coles. “ Oh, murder— mur- 
der ! There’s a double murder in the house !" 

On receipt of this intimation, those who had drawn 
near the apothecary’s house drew back, uttering dismal 
shrieks. 

Soon, however, men were seen running hastily towards 
them. 

Some came from the alehouse, others from the places 
where they had been engaged in working. 

Strangely enough, the first man who passod through 
the garden gate was the landlord of the alehouse, and ha 
was so short and so stout, so scant of breath, and so 
chronically red in the face, that it was quite a wonder 
now he could have contrived to move himself so quickly. 

The unusual exertion deprived him of the power of 
speech, and after his arrival all he could do was to goggle 
his eyes fearfully, and gasp like some huge fish suddenly 
thrown upon the shore. 

Then came the smith, and after him the cooper, who 
also filled the office of parish constable, and behind him 
again came his assistant, 

“ Come in !” shrieked Mrs. Coles, weeping and wring- 
ing her hands. “ Oh, do come in — somebody come in 
and see the awful sight !” 

“ What’s the matter ?” asked the blacksmith, hoarsely. 

“Matter? murder is the matter!” was the answer. 
“ Why don't you come in and look ? I can see you there, 
Mr. Peters ; why don’t you set the example of ooming 
forward ?” 

This was addressed to the parish constable. 

“I am coming ma’am,” he answered — “ I am coming ; 
but perhaps you’d be kind enough to run downstairs and 
open the door, or shall we break it in ?•” 

“No, no — I will come down,” was tho reply. “Wait 
a minute, I’ll come down.” 

She disappeared at once from the window, and then 
the constable, facing round and addressing the men, 
said : 

“ I call upon you all, a9 good men and true, to assist 
me in this matter ! If it is murder, the guilty man may 
be in the house, and if so, you must assist me to capture 
him." 

Just then the front door was thrown open, and Mrs. 
Coles made a dash to get outside. 

The constable stepped out of the way immediately, 
and addressing the others, he cried after’ the manner of 
some gallant generals : 

“Forward— forward ! Enter! I will follow!” 

But the villagers bv no means saw the force of this 
arrangement ; they resolutely refused to stir, while they 
cried : 

“ No— no, Mr. Peters, it’s your place to go first. Ct e 
now, no shirking, we’ll back you up !” 

Mr. Peters looked as though he should prefer backin • 
out of the whole affair, but he was afraid to say as much 

At length the villagers fairly clustered round him, and 
drove him to the front door of the house. 

Id spite of all his straggles and resistance, the shop wm 


entered and crossed, and the door leading into tin. Utils 
parlour reached. 

They stopped a moment on fewreaktHiV 

“ Th — th — there’s nobody here I” said Mr Pe era, 
speaking as well as his chattering teeth would allow 
him-— “ th — th — there’s nobody here I” 

Just then an awful cry came upon their care, yet it 
was not a cry either, nor a groan, nor a moan, nor, in 
fact, any specific sound for which there is a name. 

It was soinethiug compounded of all these, yet seeming 
dull and muffled, and mingled with it was an odd. lumber- 
ing, thumping noise. 

“ Murder !” roared the constable — “murder! Let me 
out — let me out! 1 can’t stay here!” 

But by this time the apothecary’s shop was filled with 
people, and so densely packed were they that it was im- 
possible for those who had already entered to pass out 
again. 

Not one who heard the horrible sounds could control 
their consternation. 

Faces dirty and begrimed by labour turned ghastly 
white, and, what was the greatest phenomenon of all, the 
ruby countenance of the alehouse landlord blanched 
also. 

The fearful sound was repeated again and again, or it 
would be more correct to say it never ceased. 

“ It — it comes from that room,” remarked the constable, 
presently. “ What can it be ?” 

“ Push the door open a little wider,” was the reply. 
“ There can be no harm in doing that. Then perhaps 
we shall see.” 

Fortunately for the constable, one of the villagers had 
entered armed with a pitchfork, and this he passed over 
the heads of the rest as he said : 

“ Here, Muster Peters, just gi’e the door a poke wi 
I” 

The constable complied with this demand, and slowly 
and creakingly the door was pushed open upon its 
hinges. 

Then truly was an awful eight presented to their no- 
tice. 

The servant girl still lay stretched insensible upon the 
floor, and there sat the skeleton in the apothecary’s ari j_ 
chair, looking, if possible, more hideous than ever, fo” the 
slight wind coming through the open window, which 
had blown the door to again, had also disarr anged the 
bony framework so that the head was iuol^ned to one 
side, after the manner of the attitude some people are apt 
to assume when they wish to appear particularly knowing 
or cunning. 

Such a sight as this was one for which the villagers 
were not prepared. 

They stood as if suddenly turned to stone ; literally they 
were rooted to the spot — not o>je could have stirred, had 
his life depended upon it — i f u became, indeed, a difficult 
matter even to breathe. 

Then the horrible noj.se came again, this time some- 
what louder than befor'j. 

The lumbering war more unmistakable, and, as if by a 
common instinct, aP 4 turned their eyes in the direction of 
the cupboard beUind which the apothecary was stand- 
ing. 

That, bevotid all doubt, was the source from which 
the noise proceeded, but who was there among them bold 
enough to enter that awful chamber, and, opening the 
cupboard, ascertain the cause of the disturbance ? 

Wlio Would venture to approach the fearful object sit- 
ting in the chair ? a 

Certainly no one of those present. 

Then the girl began to show signs of returning con- 
lieionsnese. 

She moved slightly and uttered a moaning sound, both 
>f which increased the terror of the villagers, if such a 
•;’ain» could possibly be. 

“ Oh !” she groaned, “ what have I seen ? Murder — 
murder !’’ 

“ Take notice of that,” said the constable, in a deep 
tud warning voice — “ take notice of that ' Her first 
words were — • Murder — murder !’ ” 

Those whom he addressed nodded, and looked as wise 
is they were able. 

Then the girl, raising her head, once more caught sight 
>f the ghastly figure in the chair. 

This time, however, she did not faint, bat, in some m- 
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eomprefcensible fashion, rolled, crawled, and tumbled 
over the floor until she reached the threshold; then, 
gaining her feet, she turned round and endeavoured to fly. 

But the constable, with a sudden accession of valour, 
seized her and held her tisrhtly. 

“ No,” he said, “not so fast ! You are my prisoner, 
and must explain the meauing of all this !” 

This completed the girl’s terror, and she found herself 
unable to speak at all. 

Meanwhile, the bumping inside the cupboard continued 
at a prodigious rate. _ 

41 Speak, wretched girl ! ,T said the constable, with sur- 
prising boldness— 11 speak, I say, and explain all this ! 

Just then there was a louder bump than usual against 
the cupboard door — so loud a one, apd given with such 
force, tuat the woodwork could not withstand it. 

Suddenly the door flew open, and out rolled the 
apothecary. 

Go. 194. — Bj.ack Bssa, 


Then such a fighting and scrambling to get out of the 
shop when they beheld this strange, singular apparition— 
for no one recognised the apothecary — was something 

^Shrieks and cries of every description rent the 

al The apothecary knew that help was near— it will bfj 
remembered that Tom King had not deprived him ct nii 
sense of hearing— he knew all that had taken place, and 
so, most exasperated at the turn of affairs, he wondered 
how hi? neighbours could be so stupid. 

Tho roll of cloth in his mouth effectually prevented 
speech; but in his struggles, he had got one hand 
partially at liberty, and now, after having rolled over a 
few times on the floor, he disengaged it entirely. 

When this was done, it was by no means so difficult to 
untie the towel that bound nis feet, and also the one 
gagged him. 
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By the time he had accomplished those operations not 
a soul was left in tne shop, which presented a scene of 
terrible ruin and disorder. 

Heedless of all this, and heedless of his own appearr nee, 
and intent only upon vengeance, Mr. Colos mshod 
forth. “T- 

iio saw tho villagers flying before him lita * nack of 
sheep. 

He shouted to them at the top of his voice— =he waved 
his arms, and called to them to come back. 

But the more be shouted tho faster they ran, and event- 
ually, tired and breathless, he stopped at the extreme end 
of the village, while his neighbours continued their head- 
long flight. 

The apothecary wiped the blood and perspiratiw from 
his face, while ho gave utterance to some very impious 
exclamations. 

He was now quite alono in his native- village — it was 
deserted by every human beiug. 

He was engaged in speculating upon the means he 
should adopt of rejoining his companions, or calling them 
to his side, when be perceived, approaching from an 
opposite direction, a small troop of horsemen. 

The apothecary cleared his clouded eyes, and gazed 
upon them. 

V 0 flic ei's !” he cried, with a shriek — “ they are officers ! 
How — now I shall be repaid for all that I have suffered 
—•now, iudeed, will the tables be turned 1” 

Without another word, he scampered off in this fresh 
direction. 

The officers paw the singular figure bounding towards 
them at such a rapid rate, and viewed it with surprise, 
for every now and then tho excited apothecary would 
miss his footing and fall heavily to the ground. 

Then he would not stay to rise - again, but continued 
rolling over and over in a most inexplicable way, until 
finally ho rolled up on to his feet, and continued at full 
speed again. 

When he at last reached the officers, lie found himself 
unable to articulate a word ; wisely, therefore, lie foreboro 
from making tho attempt ; he knew if he waited a 
moment he would soon recover command of his 
breath. 

Having done so, he exclaimed : 

“ The reward — the reward ! Mark you, I claim the 
rewra-d ! I am fully and fairly entitled to it, so don’t try 
to cheat me out of it !’’ 

“ What reward ?” asked one of the officers. “Speak 
out, and tell us what you mean." 

“Why, for the apprehension of Tom King !” 

“Tom King?” they ejaculated, in surprise. “What, 
have you seen him ? Do you know where he is ?” 

I have seen him ! Curses on him J” was the reply. 
11 He lias left me in this awful plight ! Can yon not 
see ?” 

“ We do — wo do; but are unable to comprehend it !" 

“ Then I will explain. But come on, follow me the 
whilo ; I can tell you while we are walking!” 

Accordingly, the apothecary did so ; but there is no 
reason why we should follow his version of the affair, 
eince the facts are well known already. 

The officers listened with surprise, and, very much to 
tho little man’s indignation, roared heartily at the con- 
cluding portion of his narrative. 

“But,” said the officer in command, “do you mean to 
say this has just happened ?” 

“ Well, only a short time ago.” 

“ And you toll us that Tom King actually rode 
away ?” 

“ Well, I have every reason to believe he did. no 
came on horseback, and it is fair to suppose he would 
depart in the same way.” 

“ Then it’s very odd we have not seen him,” continued 
the officer, “ for we have been closely on tho look-out for 
seme hours past. We krew well enough that he must be 
in this part of the country, but could not tell exactly 
where.” 

While he was speaking, the officer raised fcfruselt la iiX3 
siirrups and looked keenly around him. 

lie was not able, however, to catch a single glimpse of 
the highwayman. 

“ Which is ytfgr house ?” was the next question. 

Tho apothecary pointed to it, 

“ Tima we 11 pay 6 visit there,. 51 was tho reply. 


“ Perhaps by looking around us we shall be able to obtoUa 
some clue as to tbe direction he has taken.” 

This was a very reasonable idea indeed, and all felt i* 
to bo so, especially the apothecary, who stepped forward 
with greater briskness than before. 

“ There’s many a slip betwixt tho cup and the lip, is 
there not, old follow?” said .the chief officer, with a grin. 
“You thought you had Tom King all safe and sure ; but 
he turued the tables upon you." 

“ He did. But he cannot havo got far away ; remember, 
it is broad daylight — he must ve close at hand." 

“ I am surprised that he shun Id venture out during the 
d;«y ; but, of course, it wonJo be the pain of his wound 
that would force him to ad> p* this course. Tbe lasoal is 
well mounted, and unless wo can get a change of homes 
I fear wo shall stand oat a poor enance of capturing him, 
for ours are completely knoeked up ; we are looking 
about indeed for some place where we cau give them an 
hour or two’s rest.” 

“ Well, then, no fresh horses are to be had in the 
village,” answered tho apothecary. “ What is to be 
done ?” 

“ I don’t know yet,” was tlio answer ; “ but if he ia 
badly hurt, as you say, he can’t have got far off ; wo must 
come up with him ere long.” 

By the time these explanations had been completed 
tho village was reached, and tho officer in command, with 
a ready thought; dismounted, ordering his companions to 
do the same, save one, in whoso charge tho horses were 
left. 

“Now ride down to tho inn yonder with them, and lot 
them have gome hay and water and a rub down ; that will 
be better than nothing : in the meantime wo will look 
about.” 

They pushed through the gate in front of the apothe- 
cary’s house, and as soon as they had done . so, the 
villagevs, having recovered a little from their absurd 
alarm, eame creeping slowly back again, tlieir courage 
reviving in a very great degreo as they caught sight of 
the police officers. 

The first visit was to the parlour, where the grim 
skeleton still sat. 

Tho officers no sooner saw it than they roared with 
laughter. 

“ It’b a good joke I” said the one in command, wiping 
the tears from his eyes — “it’s a capital joke, and no 
mistake ! Why, old fellow, you will never havo such 
another chance of laying hold of five hundred pounds in 
your life !” 

“ But I claim the reward !” 

“ Claim away,” was the response, “ Don’t you wish 
you may get it? Now, my lads, we’ve seen enough here ; 
just let ns look round outside.” 

To the outside accordingly they went. 

The apothecary pointed out the place where Tom’s 
horse had been tied. 

Marks of his hoofs were distinctly visible, but only 
just on tlio spot where he had been standing. 

The road was hard elsewhere, and showed no trace 
whatever. 

But the officers considered themselves to bo well on tho 
scent. 

The apothecary’s cottage was a centre from which they 
could strike out in all directions, and tlieir hypothesis was 
that Tom jvmg would seek the nearest place of shelter lie 
was able to find, in the hope of being able to lie there 
concealed until the friendly shades of night should gather 
aronurl him. 
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Lkat*sg tho police officers to follow out as best they may 
the clue they had already found to Tom’s whereabouts, 
we will return to the highwayman himself. 

When he trotted away so composedly from the apothe- 
cary o cottage, he Htilo thought that the police officers 
wore so near at hand. 

And yet, perhaps tho very boldness and confidence 
which this want of knowledge gave him added consider- 
ably to his success in reaching unperccived the grojuuw 
belongs Bg to the hall. 
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At one side of this building was a long, peculiar stretch 
cf woodland. 

In some places the trees grew so densely that it was 
almost impossible to force a passage between their trunks, 
m others the trees were wide apart. 

Nevertheless, the line of what might almost bo called 
forest was unbroken. 

It stretched away for a distance of upward's ON two 
miles — one cud far in the open country, the other close to 
the eastern wing of the hall. 

So conspicuous an object as this could not fail to be 
perceived, and Tom King immediately made his way 
towards it at the nearest point, feeling sure that beneath 
its umbrageous shades he should bo better secured from 
observation than elsewhere. 

Just then, before the officers reached the summit of a 
hill commanding this portion of the country, Tom King 
trotted his horse gently beneath the overhanging 
boughs. 

He was in a moment lost to sigh*.. 

He glanced around him with considerable curiosity 
and interest. 

The wood was one of great antiquity, as was evidenced 
by the gigantic dze of some of the trees, and h.9 could 
also tell that human footsteps rarely pressed the ground 
over which he was then passing. 

Under cover of this dense foliage, it was the easiest 
matter in the world for Tom King to draw quite close to 
the hall without being seen by anyone, and this was the 
first thing he set about attempting. 

He came at last to one portion which had evidently 
been set aside as a plantation. 

Game was abundant, and at every step he disturbed so 
much that Tom began to feel apprehensive that the un- 
usual commotion among the inmates of this place would 
betray his presence. 

For this reason, ho turned off to the right, intending to 
skirt the plantation as much as possible. 

In doing so, ho found that its width was not great, and 
that one side of it bordered the road leading from the 
village up to the hall. 

From the plantation a full view could bo had of . the 
road for a considerable distance ; but as no ono seemed 
near, and as no sound broke the silence, Tom pushed 
steadily on. 

Passing the plantation, he came to what was probably, 
many years ago, a shrubbery. 

But. now the dwarfed trees of which it was composed 
had boon suffered to grow wild. 

The winding paths wero choked up with weeds and 
brambles, and the whole place had that aspect of neglect 
and desolation which so soon shows itself when any 
cultivated picco of land is allowed to return to a primitive 
wildness. 

This was as near to the hall as Tom thought it would 
bo prudent to venture. 

Accordingly, he. soeked a retired spot, which ho only 
reached by forcing a passage for himself aud steed 
through what was almost an impenetrable thicket. 

Here removing some of the trappings of his horse, he 
unbuckled the rein on one side of the bit and used the 
thong of leather as a means to prevent his horse from 
straying too far away. 

He secured him with it to the branch of a tree in such 
a manner, however, as not to provent the horse from feed- 
ing at pleasure on the tall, luxuriant grass that was 
everywhere around. 

The steed being thus disposed of, Tom began to look 
About him for some place where ho might i3£ek repose him- 
self. 

A long time had elapsed since 1 ,e nad taken any rest, 
and he was fully conscious that it ho could only lie down 
somewhere and go to sleep, he should awake greatly re- 
freshed, and that it would do hie wonud more good 
Shan aught olse. 

But for the pain ho felt in his arm fco woula have 
climbed one of the trees and concealed himself among its 
dense foliage. / 

This, however, he felt to be quite out of the qwsuoa. 

It is certain that if the highwayman had had the least 
suspicion that the police officers were so near at hand— 
that, in fact, they were absolutely upon his track and 
searching for him in every direction — the thought of going 
to sleep would never have entered his mind. 


Pushing hia way through another part of the thicket, 
Tom suddenly foun I himself in view of a strange, r uin ous, 
yet picturesque-looking building. 

He did not need a second glance to show him that at 
some time or other it had been a summer-house, and there 
were indications that it bait Deen most tastefully built and 
decorated. 

Now the woodWoik, of which it was chiefly composed, 
was thickly overgrown with green moss, the growth of 
which was not a little promoted by a largo pool of stagnant 
water that partially surrounded it. 

Although so close to Wilflr Hall, it would have been 
easy for anyone to believo this ruined summer-house 
to bo miles and miles from any human dwelling. 

' Profound silence was around — such a silence as is found 
only in the depths of a huge wood. 

“ It seems to me,” murmured Tom, to himself, “ that no 
one has trodden these neglected, moss-grown paths for ages, 
and I should think few people would visit that rotten old 
summer-house from choice. I think I might venture to 
enter it, and lie down there to sleep — at any rate, let the 
risk be what it may, I will do so.” 

Without another moment’s hesitation, then, Tom King 
stepped quickly across the little open space beforo the 
door of the summer-house, and entered the building. 

A strong, disagreeable odour of dead leaves and de- 
caying vegetation saluted his nostrils, and the atmosphere 
within was so damp that it sent a shiver through his en- 
tire being. 

“ Not over comfortable quarters,” muttered Tom, bis 
teeth chattering slightly as he spoke. “Yet still I may 
be safe, and, after all, that is the principal consideration, 
even though I do catch an ague by sleeping here.” 

A dim, dusky kind of twilight prevailed in the interior 
of the summer-house, and so he had to grope his way 
forward until he reached the side opposite to the door- 
way 

Then, selecting what seemed to him the darkest corner 
of all, he gathered together a number of dry leaves that 
had been blowu in by the wind, and, having arranged 
them something in the shape of a couch, lay down to 
sleep. 

So entirely was ho overcome by long want of rest, 
fatigue, and the exhaustion consequent on the. loss of 
blood he had sustained, that scarcely had he settled him- 
self in a tolerably comfortable posture than his eyes 
closed, and in a few momont3 ho was in a deep slumber, 
from which it would have required some very unusual 
noise to have awakened him. 

How long he might have remained in this position he 
knew not, and had no means of ascertaining. 

He fancied, however, at last, that he began to dream, 
and his dream was that two persons were at no great dis- 
tance from him, conversing together in low but earnest 
tones. 

Ho strained his ears and listened, but, to Lis surprise, 
could not make out a syllable of what was said. 

Then shortly afterwards ho became aware that he was 
not in reality dreaming, but that he had just woke up 
from his deop sleep. 

He almost started with surprise when, on opening his 
eyes and looking around him, he found that the interici 
of the summer-house was much darker to an it was when 
he closed his eyes. 

Then it was only dusky and obscure — now it was pro- 
foundly dark, save and except that he could perceive 
through the open doorway a small patch of night 
sky. 

Bui ihe voices continued, and the next thing Tom 
xade cut was that two persons wero standing near the 
door of the summer-house conversing with each 
other. 3 

‘'Do not think of leaving yet, Ernest,” said a voice, 
j the tonos of which sounded strangely familiar to Tom’s 
ears — “ do not think of leaving yet. Who can say wliat 
! changes may take plaee when Koderic returns ? w 

By the time the voice had finished speaking, Tom wan 
ahle to make out where he had heard it before. 

It was as he was leaving tl -,0 hall early in the incru- 
ing. 

“I will stay, Ellen, if you wish it,” said a male voice 
— '* I will stay, because I can refuse lathing which yon 
ask.” 

“I care not for the reason,” was the faint reply, " m 
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that you promise to remain. I have a kind of presenti- 
ment that Koderic will smooth over all matters and make 
your absence at all unnecessary.” 

“You speak like one ignorant of the world,” was the 
reply. “ Your brother cannot but be fully aware of his 
true position — ho must know that, once agaiu -~'ognised 
as Sir Ralph’s son, ho will be entitled to rank wnii tho 
first gentlemen in the county. He will naturally expect 
that you will do something to extend, or, at nny rate, 
keep up his influence, and when he learns that you have 
been so unwise as to bestow your affections on a humble 
dependant like myself ” 

“Mo, no — not unwise — surely not unwise !” slio inter- 
rupted. 

Rut her companion, without heeding the interruption, 
continued : 

“ And above all, when ho learns that I have been so 
forgetful of myself — so base, so ungenerous as to make 
known my own affection, his breast will be filled with 
anger, he will forget the happy days we spent together 
years ago — he will have me driven ignoiuiniously 
forth.” 

“Oh, Ernest,” answered the young girl, speaking with 
difficulty through her tears, “ you till my heart with 
sorrow, and yet I trust that in all you say you may be 
mistaken. I know my brother better than you do ; be- 
sides, there is my father, and if he could once be relieved 
from my stepmother’s influence, I am sure ho would 
gladly give his consent and approval, for you are a 
favourite of his, and he so much values my happiness 
that he would refuse mo nothing.” 

“Well, well — it may bo so,” said the young man, 
soothingly, “ but I am afraid to flatter myself with such 
hopes, lost my disappointment should be greater than I 
can bear.” 

“At any rate, promise not to be hasty; do not leave 
here until I have seen Roderic, and until you have seen 
him, too.” 

“I promise readily; and now, although I would gladly 
linger, let us leave this place ; the air 10 cold ami damp, 
and cannot but injuriously affect you. A few more 
moments of happiness, then we must part.” 

With a slow, lingering step, the lovers left the door- 
way of the summer-house. 

As soon as they had departed, Tom King rose to his 
feet. 

“Oh,” he ejaculated, “ that’s how the land lies, is it ? 
Well, I comprehend the situation ol affairs at the hall 
much better than 1 did. And as for you,” lie continued, 
glancing in the direction tho lovers had taken, “ I will 
try what my intercession can do on your behalf. Now, 
then, for action.” 

When Tom emerged from the summer-house he glanced 
around him, but found no one in sight or hearing. 

Accordingly, he gave himself another hearty shake, en- 
deavouring by this means to promote the circulation ot 
his blood, for. bis sleep on the damp leaves had chilled 
him to the bone. 

This done, he looked to his weapons, and having seen 
them in proper order, moved off in tho direction ot the 
spot where he had left his horse. 

When just about to break through the thicket, how- 
ever, ho heard a slow and heavy tootstep somewhere 
close at hand. 

He became motionless instantly, and bent all his ener- 
gies to tho faculty ot listening. 

The footstep became moro aud more distinct, and Tom 
fixed his eyes in the direction from which the sound 
came. 

Then emerging and growing as it wore out of tbfl sur- 
rounding gloom, he perceived the bulky figure of a 
man. 

Tom did not venture to breathe. 

He trusted that the trees close against whioh he eiood 
would render him invisible. 

Nearer and noaror came this man, and on a clo«?r ap- 
proach Tom recognised him. 

It was tho man he had seen tampering with the letter- 
bag — the under-steward, in fact, for such was the pest ho 
was supposed to till. 

Tom began to be afraid that his intention was to pene- 
trate the very thicket close to which he stood; but Ins 
alarm on this point was quickly dissipated, for the under- 
steward turned sharply to the left, walking on a! the 


same sharp pace, and taking a course that was Com- 
paratively speaking froo from trees. 

Torn watched hint until he was almost out of sight, and 
then he thought to himself : 

“ Surely the chief thing I have to do in this affair is to 
keep the closest possible watch upon this man and his 
proceedings. What can I do better than dog his footstepa 
and see where he is going at this lonely hour with so 
much secrecy and caution ?” 

Almost before bo had finished these reflections, Tom 
King was treading^stealthily and noiselessly in the steos 
of the under-stewiird, following him like his shadow, and 
screening himself from observation by means of the thick 
trunks of the old trees. 

He was not long in finding that the direction the under- 
steward was taking led to tho plantation. 

Ho did not ponetrato into its rocesses, howover, but 
kept upon its outer edge until ho again turned to the right, 
and was almost lost to sight among the nndenvood. 

Tom followed closely, but with redoubled caution, for 
not only was the uaturo of the ground such as to render 
noiseless progress almost impossible, but just thou the 
full moon roso up clear aud bright from > behind a low 
bank of clouds on the horizon. 

All at once tho uuder-steward paused, and so did 
Tom. 

Tho two men were then something more than a hun- 
dred yards apart. 

Tom crouched down among the luxurious undor- 
growtli, and fortunate it was that he did so, for the 
under-steward, turning round, and shading his eyes with 
his hand, looked peoringly and scrutinisiugly in every 
direction. 

Then, apparently satisfied that he wasalono, ho himself 
crouched down behind the massive trunk of a huge tree, 
that probably had been blown down by the wind. 

So great was the thickness of this fallen trunk, that, 
when tho under-steward crouched down behind it, he 
was almost hidden from observation. 

Tom wondered what lie could want there. 

Bat for the rustling and sighing of the wind among the 
tree-tops, a profound silence prevailed. 

Time passed on. 

The nnder-steward made no movement, hnt Tom King, 
little by little, decreased the distance between them. 

Higher and higher rose the moon, and presently Tom 
found, on getting nearer to the umlor-stoward, that the 
position the latter had taken up was such as commanded 
a full view of the lane leading from the villago to the 
hall, along which Tom King had himself so lately 
passed. 

Just as he made this discovery, Tom King remembered 
tho strange-looking firoarm which he had caught the 
nnder-steward so sedulously polishing, and then it flashed 
into his mind with groat suddenness and with the full 
forco of a conviction, that this man was lying in wait 
there for some one, who would bo favoured with tho con- 
tents of the weapon. 

Tom determined to creep closer still, so as to baulk 
him in his purpose, but just then he heard a faint sound, 
and directly afterwards tho dusky-looking figure of a 
man, wrapped in a large riding-cloak, came into view. 

As ho advanced, the moonlight shining upon him dis- 
played his farm with great distinctness. 


CHAPTER CnIXLV. 

THE ASSASSINATION IN THE WOOD AT WILFIRS CROSS. 

As quick as thought the und9r-steward raised his gun. 

He rested the barrel upon a projecting branch of the 
old trunk, and took a rapid yet steady aim. 

Tom guessed his fava: purpose, and sprang forward. 

But his interference came too late. 

There was no sound, no report, or puff of smoke, but 
the stranger in the cloak uttered an odd, gasping cry, 
clasped his hands over his breast, and fell heavily to tho 
ground. 

It was at this moment that Tom pounced upon the 
under-steward from behind. 

A yell of fear and rage broke from his lips when he 
iound himself roughly grasped. 

“ Villain — murderer !” cried Tom, closing with him, 
and putting forth Lis best strength ; “ you have been seeS| 
and shall at least reap the reward of your villany I” 
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The sudden surprise bereft the murderer of all his 
strength and presence of mind. 

lit became immediately as helpless as a child Is the 
highwayman's hands. 

Tom picked up the gun, in which he tilt strangely in- 
terested, and with the other hand twisted tightly into the 
thick neckcloth of the under-steward, he dragged him 
forcibly in the direction of the spot where jhe woundod 
strauger lay. 

How bitterly Tom regretted not being in time, for his 
heart told him who this stranger was. 

Most certainly it was the baronet’s eldest, disowned son, 
making his way back to entreat his father’s forgive- 
ness. 

Now ho had been cut short by death, or, at least, Tom 
feared so, for the distance was so short, and the steward’s 
facility for taking aim so great, that it was scarcely pos- 
sible for him to have escaped a fatal injury. 

Yet this was a point ho resolved to ascertain without 
delay, and so, as we have said* he dragged his prisoner 
after him. 

The plantation was only separated from the lane by a 
hedge so low that Tom had not the least difficulty in 
stepping over it. 

The' steward tried to step over it too, but ho failed, and 
was scratched rather unpleasantly by the thorns. 

“Down on your knees,” said Tom, as soon as he 
reached thb middle of the lane — “ down on your knees, 
villain, and if you make a single movement it shall be 
your last ! Mind that !” 

Tom produced his pistol as he spoke, then bent down 
over the cloaked figure. 

Tom did not perceive it just then, but a remarkable 
change now camo over the under-steward’s countenance. 

Absolutely it seemed to stiffen with horror. His jaw 
dropped, and his eyes assumed a strange, glaring stare, his 
fingers worked convulsively, and he seemed as though he 
was struggling to gasp out some word. 

He bent forward, too, as far as ho was able, and in his 
anxiety to catch a glimpse of the stranger’s countenance 
he evidently forgot his own peril — forgot everything. 

But the stranger having fallen to the ground upon his 
taco, Tom was under the necessity of rolling him over. 

This was quickly done, and then his features were 
clearly revealed by the light of the clear, shining full 
moon. 

The countenance disclosed was that of a young man, 
probably not more than five-and-twenty years of age, 
but upon whose face there was the mark left by loug 
days and nights of dissipation, and although all tho 
features were now in calm repose, the face was a most 
unpleasant one to look at. 

An awful wringing cry coming at this moment from 
the undcr-steword’s lips mado Tom start up, then, looking 
at him, he noted tho change we have described. 

The murderer fought madly with his hands ; he strug- 
gled and tugged at his throat as though there was some- 
thing there that impeded his utteranco- 7 -sometking that 
he could tear away. 

At last, after many ineffectual efforts, he dragged him- 
self forward on Lis knees for a few paces, and flung him- 
self upon the inanimate body. 

“ Alfred — Alfred," ho cried, in tones that were truly 
awful to listen to — “ my boy, my son, look up ! Do not 
remain so still ! Surely you are not dead — you must not, 
cannot bo! Awake — awake! Oh, what wild, foolish folly 
was it that brought you to this spot to-night ? Speak — 
make some slight movement — show me that yo« are yet 
alive I* 

But no movement followed, nor could the anxious man 
detect a breath. 

With trembling, unsteady fingers he undid his son’s 
apparel, and endeavoured to place his hand above tne 
region of the heart. 

This revelation, so awful, and made so unexpectedly, 
had for a moment or so tho effect of paralysing Txa King 
completely. 

Ho could only 3tand quite still, gazing on without sound 
or motion. 

“Then this is not Roderic?”ho managed to exclaim 
at last. “ You are sure it is not the baronet’s sou ?” 

The under-steward looked up at him wildly, and with 
his face convulsed with anguish. 

Eta seemed as though about to speak. 


J Whether such was his intention oaonot be knowiv, hut 
1 just then Chcy were interrupted by the sharp clatter of a 
horse’s feet. 4* 

Tom King was on <fce alert instantly, and an ejacula- 
tion of annoyance escaped his lips. 

The last thing he wanted was an interruption. , 

But the sound rapidly increased in loudness, and then, 
looking up, Tom perceived a single horseman come into 
sight. 

At tho same time it was evident this new-comer saw 
something unusual was taking place in the lane, for he 
checked the speed of his steed somewhat abruptly, as he 
called out : 

“ Hullo there 1 What’s the meaning of all this ?” 

While speaking he did not discontinuo his progress, 
but camo on at a more gentle rate. 

Tho under-steward crouched down and endeavoured to 
conceal himself from observation. 

“ Surely,” thought Tom to himself, “ this is the baronet’s 
son. Had he arrived a little sooner that would have 
been his fate.” 

He glanced at the body of the under-steward’s son 
while he spoke, then looking up and raising his voice, ho 
exclaimed : 

“ Am I right, sir, in taking you to be Mr. Roderic 
Cromer, the eldest son of the baronet up at the hall 
yonder ?" 

“ Yes," was the answer, given in pleasant, cheerful 
tones, “that is my name. How came you to know 
it ?” 

“ I merely guessed it,” was the answer. “ Congratulate 
yourself upon your narrow escape from death.” 

“Death?” ejaculated Roderic. 

“Yes,” said Tom. “Give me your attention for a 
moment, and I will endeavour to explain all.” 

Then Tom, in as few words as ho possibly could, made 
Roderic acquainted with all those particulars which the 
reader knows already. 

His revelations were listened to in mingled anger, 
surprise, and incredulity. 

While speaking, Tom had a good opportunity of gazing 
at the young man’s face and figure with attention, and he 
could not help remarking to himself how great a contrast 
he afforded to him who now lay so motionless on the 
dusty roadway. 

Roderic’s countenance was open, manly, and had such 
a cheerful expression upon it as won all hearts, and 
attracted everyone towards him. 

No traces of cunning, villany, or debauchery could be 
seen there. 

“ And it is you, Peterson,” Roderic ejaculated at length, 
dismounting from his steed as he spoke — “ it is you who 
have contemplated this dreadful deed ! Well, the retribu- 
tion that has overtaken you, though terrible, is no more 
than just.” 

“ I am in doubt,” said Tom, “ wketlie the young man 
is really dead or not ; it may bo that ho is only 
wounded.” 

Peterson looked up, and shook his head slowly and 
sadly. 

In so doing his face was revealed, and Tom King 
started with surprise when ho perceived how great a 
change had been wrought in it. 

It seemed, iudeod, as though in the space of those few 
inmates he had grown at least twenty years older, and 
sash an aspect of suffering was visible that tho heart 
would have been hard indeed that did not melt at the 
sight of it. 

“ He is dead 1” ho moaned, wringing his hands — “ quite 
dead--doad by my hand 1 Let mo go ! I am a miserable, 
wretched man now, and this sorrow, which I shall cany 
to my grave, is surely punishment enough for v hat I 
have done ! Let me go, and I will confess all — I will 
toll you everj thing 1” 

Tom King did not offer to speak, but left the decision 
with Roderic. 

He, on his side, hesitated, for ho scarcely knew as yet 
in what relation Tom stood to the whole affair. 

“Do not refuse me!" pleaded Peterson — “grant niv 
request, and I will tell you something well worth your 
kuowing — will confide in you a 'secret which otherwise 
shall never pass my lips. Let mo go, and let me take the 
body of my poor boy with me 1 That is ail 1 aok, and you 
shall never see me again in life.” 


/ 
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Bo it eo,* said Rodoric— I give you my consent. 
Go— depart freely * 

“ Then I will tell you the secret of which I spoko. To 
commence, I need scarcely inform you that it was 
through your stepmother’s influence that tho baronet’s 
heart was steeled against you— that ho at last drove you 
forth from the hall/’ 

Itoderic smiled bitterly. 

“1 do know it,” ho said — “1 know it iuli well" 

“Ah! then, but you cannot guess what is coming,” 
continued Peterson. ‘ Your stepmother is an artful, 
wily woman, full of all kinds of stratagems, aud possess- 
ing an imperious will, which makes all tilings bond 
before it. 

“ I need not describe now how it was that she became 
Sir Ralph's second wifo ; lot tho fact bo sufficient. Put 
when she married she was already a wife, though she 
knew not whero her husband was, or whether alive or 
dead. 

“I was her husband,” continued tho ropeutant man. “ I 
married her long years ago. I could not brook her evil, 
overbearing temper, and so we parted. 

“ We had one son — you see now all that remains of 
him ; and yet I loved him with an intensity you cannot 
imagine. 

“ At last, after a rough life, I learned by accident what 
Lad become of my wife. I came here intending to exposo 
her and have her driven forth, but she saw me ; we bad 
6ome conversation together. 

“Shoassertod her old influence, and I fell passively 
into her plans. They were to deprive you of your birth- 
right, and to obtain possession cf ail Sir Ralph’s wealth 
anil estates ; and to do tills all the more surely, our sou 
Alfred was to bo brought forward at a convenient time, 
and to bo married to Sir Ralph’s only daughter.’* 

At these words, Roderic started and frowned, while an 
angry exclamation escaped his lips. 

41 Forgive me all this 1” said Peterson, more humbly 
than before. “ If I have sinned deeply my repentance is 
proportionally great. Our schemes have come to 
nought. 

“ At her suggestion, I posted myself in this place. I 
consented to become a murderer. I 'had intercepted your 
letter, aud I knew that you would pass by this spot on 
your way to the hall. But that my boy Alfred should be 
anywhere in this neighbourhood at the present time J 
never for one moment guessed, aud, in my haste and 
excitement, mistook him for you. 

“My plans were all well laid. Tho assassination was 
performed with this air-gun, which, deadly as a musket, 
could be discharged without a sound. The place is 
lonely, and you would have had a grave beneath these 
bushes,” 

The yeuug man shuddered from head to foot, and well 
he might, for few, if any, could hear such an avowal as 
this unmoved. 

“Now, then,” Peterson added, after a brief pause, “I 
have told you all — everything! You have hut, on your 
return to the hall, to proclaim who and what your step- 
mother is — to call her by her real name — to cover her 
with confusion and discomfiture. What you will do 
with her I know not. I dare not intercede on her behalf, 
and yet I trust you will be merciful.” 

With these words, the under-steward again turned 
round, and, with a heavy, gasping sob, threw himself at 
full length upon tho dead body of his son, M here he 
remained convulsed by bitter anguish. 

Roderic and Tom remained for a few moment 5 * gaztug 
upon him ; then the latter, by a rapid sign, beckoned for 
the other to leave the spot. 

His wish was gladly enough complied with 
“ Let him go,” said Roderic— “let him go. * would 
not pursue him for tho world. Truly enough has his own 
crime brought its own bitter consequences with it.* 

“It has,” said Tom; “and I rejoice U> find that wm 
have acted in such a spirit!” 

“And you,” Roderic exclaimed, gazing at Tom, ri f 
know not who you are. Bnt give me your hand, for I 
certain you are a friend to me and mine, and that is nil I 
wish to know ; henceforth we are brothers to friend- 
ship 

The words were spoken in an access of gens"ous 
enthusiasm, and Tom felt his liking for this young 
stranger momentarily increase, while he rejoiced to think 


lie had been so instrumental in restoring him to his traa 
position. 

“ Gome,” said Tarxi, “accompany me to the hall, where 
your father is anxiously awaiting you.” 

“ Does he forgive mo?” 

“ Freely — entirely I Ask him, and observe tho result. ' 

“My brain wniris,” said Roderic. “I bad anticipated 
nothing if thi3— I l>ad no idea that such a conspiracy was 
afoot.” 

“ Calm yourself,” said Tom. “ Say no more until we 
re ach tho hall ; by that time you will bo able to recover 
your composure. And as for myself, I liavo enough to do 
in thinking over my own future proceedings.” 

This seomod so strange a remark that Roderic faxed his 
eyes upon Tom’s face with undisguised amazement. 

Tom pretended to be oblivious of it. 

.Silently, thon, and rather slowly, this strange pair made 
their way along the winding lane towards tho hall, the 
picturesque roof of which quickly came in sight above the 
trees. 

“ There is tho old piaoc !” cried Roderic, pausing to 
gazo upon it. “ I seem carried hack years and years to 
the time when I was a happy boy. It glads my heart to 
see the old place once again, and to know that I return 
with the prospect of forgiveness before me.” 

“ It is something raoro than a prospect,” said Tom 
King you may look upon it as !a 'certainty. Nothing 
will over give your father so much joy as his reunion 
with you.” , — .. 


CHATTER OMXLVI. 

IX WIIIC1I tom kino finds the different events at 
THE HALL COME TO A CLIMAX. 

It was easy to see that young Roderic Cromer was 
deeply affected by his. return after his long absence, and 
though Tom’s last speech was such as would naturally, 
call forth some remark, he passed it over in silence. 

Nor was another word exchanged between the pair 
until the entrance of tho hall was gained. 

Tom King knocked loudly at tho portal.- and at the 
same time rang the bel! vigorously, whtw, addressing his 
companion, he exclaimed t 

“ You must be prepared to make a sudden rush as soon 
as the door is opened, otherwise, when it is known who 
we are, we shall be refused admission.” 

“ Right !” 

Just as ho pronounced the words, tho door was opeued, 
and Tom King did indeed make a sudden rush, aud a 
much moro violent one than was at all necessary. 

The hall porter, not at all expecting such an attack, 
was thrown completely backwards and jammed with 
great force against the wall. 

“ There,” said Tom, as he steppod across the threshold 
— “ I rather think that will do as a commencement !" 

Roderic smiled sadly. 

Then a door was abruptly flung open, ,>nd up^sa the 
threshold stood the baronet’s wife. 

Her face was crimson with rage. 

“Villain — wretch!” she shrieked— “ bego£>.» S ^Ju 
shall not stay beneath this roof another momut, » Al- 
ready you have caused more than enough unhappiness. 
Begone!” 

J ust then she caught sight of Roderic. 

Although many years had passed since she had seen 
him last, she recollected his features well — recognition 
was immediate, and it caused her no little confusion. 

She knew well enough what it was tho under-steward 
had set out to do, and could not understand how it was 
he had failed in his mission. 

“ Ahem !” said Tom, placing one hand upon his breast, 
while with his other he took off his hat and bowed pro- 
foundly. “ I can assure you we are very sorry to intrude 
thus upon you, Mrs. Peterson.” 

Tom King watched carefully to see tho result produced 
by the pronunciation of this word. 

* ilc found it all that ho had expected 

Tho woman’s face turned to a ghastly paleness, and she 
staggered back as though about to fall. 

“ False — false !” sho said — “ it is all false ! I deny it !” 

“Deny what?" said Tom. “I ha\e accused you of 
nothing.” 

“ Put why did you call me by that name ?” 

“ Birnplv liecawse I know no other by which to addxesj 
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yon. You have no sort of claim whatever to that of 
Oromer.” 

“ Indeed, insolent !” she faltered. “ But——” 

No doubt she was going to givo uttcranco to some 
threat, but Tom King interrupted her. 

“ All your plans are known,” he said, “ and If you are 
wise you will beat an immediate retreat, and be thankful 
to us for having allowed you the opportunity of doing so. 
lfe.% 1 repeat, we know every detail of your scheme ; we 
had it from your first and real husband’s lips not many 
moments since. Ho has confessed all. Among other 
things, that you prompted him to take up a position in 
tho wood and assassinate Hr. Roderic hero as he passed 
by. Some one approached, and the dreadful deed was . 
done, the stranger fell ; but it was a mistake, aud the 
wretched man discovered afterwards that he had shot 
down his own son.” 

A piercing shriek came from tho woman’s lips, and it 
was palpable that only a tremendous effort of li6r power- 
ful will saved her from swooning. 

“ Alfred ?” she gasped, half in a whisper. 

“ Yes, such is bis name ; and if you are speedy you 
will catch sight of him lying in tho lane, near the planta- 
tion, aud your husbaud with him. Go— quit this roof 
now while you are able, otherwise you will be ex- 
pelled 1” 

Abashed, mortified, and humbled, Mrs. Peterson began 
to retreat, stop by stop, backwards towards the door open- 
ing at the rear of the hay. 

Soto and groans came from her lips ; tears, too, rose in 
her obdurate eyes ; but she struggled with all her might 
against these manifestations of emotion. 

Tom pointed with his finger towards the door, and un- 
able any longer to meet the gaze of tho two young men, 
she turned round, and, opening the door, hastily disap- 
peared. 

“Now she is gone,” said Tom. King, “and this roof is 
rid of a most unwelcome tenant. Now for your father. 
Let me break the news of your arrival to him. Do uot 
enter hastily, the shock will be too great.” 

Remembering the apartment iu which be had formerly 
seen tho baronet, Torn King made his way there once 
more, and found him seated in tho same position in the 
easy -chair. 

But he took not the slightest notice of Tom’s entrance, 
and it seemed by his attitude as thougr be had 
expired. 

The cry that this unexpected sight wrung from Tom 
King’s lips reached the ears of Roderic, who was listening 
outside. 

With a few sudden bounds, he reached the apartment ; 
then, comprehending all, he sank down on his knees at 
his father’s feet. 

The first shock over, Torn approached, and as he did so 
he fancied tho old man slightly breathed. 

Finding quickly that he was not mistaken, he ex- 
claimed ; 

“ Look up, young sir — look up ! He has only fainted.” 

Such was the case. 

The old man had borne up well enough until he heard 
ais son enter. 

He had tried to rise from his chair and bid him 
welcome, but he was seized by a deathly faintness, and 
sank back, unconscious of the rest. 

Knowing the scene that would ensue, Tom King, as 
soon as Sir Ralph was restored to consciousness, retired 
to another room, where ho sat pondering deeply over 
this succession of strange events. 

There he remained for rsome time ; but at length lie 
was aroused Dy the entrance of Itodoric, who, extending 
his hand, said : 

“Como with me, young sir — come with ine. I can 
never thank you sufficiently for all you have done iu my 
and my father’s behalf ; but at present we are strangers 
to your name. Who is it that we have to thank for this 
good service ?” 

“ Never mind my name,” 3aid Tom. “ It is one, I 
trust, unknown to you, and let it remain so. But if you 
feel yourself under any obligation to me, it will be more 
than cancelled if you will allow me to remain beneath 
this roof for a few day-" — until s n fact, my arm is some- 
what better.” 

“I Are you wounded l '• 

'* Yes— only slightly, t a the left arm; yet It occasions 
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rao great anguish and inconvenicuce. Rest is all feat I 
require.” 

“ Then you shall have it,” said the impulsive young 
man “and tho best of surgical assistance that we cam 
proem a. But come— hasten with me to Sir Ralph, and 
let him hear again from, your lips tho narrative of all 
these strange occurrence? *' 

Tom King complied. 

But, of course,, there io no need to repeat wlat was 
said on this occasion. 

Ho availed himself of the opportunity, however, to 
speak M Roderick sister and her lover Ernest. 

By U 3 dvad that gathered on the old man’s brow, 
Tom fan icd that at any other time than this his inter- 
cession would have availed little. 

Now, however, he was unable to refuse any request. 

The young couple were summoned speedily to tho 
room, and when they entered they were surprised to see 
how great a change was wrought in Sir Ralph. 

From the moment that he knew his second wife had 
left the hall — that there was no fear of her return, and 
that she had not the shadow of a claim upon him, he 
seemed to become a new man — twenty years at the least 
seemed to be taken off his age. 

Before the mutual congratulations were over, the un- 
expected sound of the revolution of carriage wheels made 
itself heard, and directly afterwards a carriage was drawn 
up at the chief entrance. 

“ Who can this be at so late an hour?” exclaimed the 
baronet., in great surprise. 

“I can give you an answer, I think,” said Rodenc. 

“ It is your old friend Richard Grant.” 

“ But at what an extraordinary hour to pay a visit !” 
ejaculated Sir Ralph. “What can be the meaning of 
it?” 

“ There I am quite as much at a loss as yourself,” re- 
plied Roderic. “ At my earnest solicitations he set out 
from his own residence, in order to see you personally in 
the matter of my return. He was to have made his visit 
first — in fact, he intended to arrive soon after his letter. 
What can have delayed him until now I cannot think.” 

At that moment a voice was hoard outside in the en- 
trance-hall, and no sooner did the tones strike upon Tom 
King’s Oars than he gave a sudden start. 

There was something familiar in them — he was quite 
confident he had heard that voice before. 

When, where, or under what circumstances, however, 
he could not possibly call to mind. 

Nor was lie left much time for speculation. 

Tho door was thrown open, and a stout, florid, good- 
looking, yet lather aged xnau entered, accompanied by a 
lady. 

Tom King shrank back slowly, and endeavoured to get 
out of sight. 

Ho had recognised the old man at the first glance, and, 
what was more, remembered under what circumstances 
he had met him. 

It was the very gentleman he had met and stopped the 
night before, and whose grey horse was even then in 
Tom’s possession. 

Whether this Mr. Grant would recognise him was 
another matter; but at any rate, the highwayman resolved 
to givo him no more chance than he could help, so accord- 
ingly he stooped down over a side table aud pretended 
to be busily engaged in looking at some magnificent 
coloured pictures iu a book. 

He listened eagerly, nevertheless, to the conversation 
that ensued. 

The u eeting between them was most cordial, and tho 
two old men, who had been parted in friendship for s« 
long, were quite overcome by their feelings. 

Mrs. Grant, who was with him, was a tall, thin ladv, 
with pinched features, aud a general slenderness of out- 
line. 

She was of a restless, ever-moving disposmoD, anu 
quickly engrossed the conversation to herself 

To such a degree did she rattle on, tha scarcely any- 
one else had a chance of putting in a word. 

“ And would you believe it, my dear Sir Ralph — and 
yet, of course, you will believe it when I tell you— but 
how surprised you must have been at a visit at such an 
hour as this. Well— well quite a long history is con- 
nected with our delay.” 

u Yes — yes.” said Mr. Grant, interrupting her, trusting 
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to be able to relate the whole of the circumstances in 
about ono-half as many words as his good lady occupied. 
“ I ought to have spoken of that sooner, and to nave 
made you an apology.” 

“Oh, no apology is necessary fiom you.” 

“ Well, but, d — n it!” exclaimed Mr. Grant. “Excuse 
me, I beg, but I have reasonable grounds for swearing. 

I was fairly on the road for this place last night — in fact, 

I was about fifteen miles off — perhaps more or less — when 
we were stopped by an audacious villain, in the st?pe of 
a red-coated highwayman.” 

“ Highwayman ?” ejaculated all present. 

“ Yes. It would seem that he had a great many of his 
companions concealed behind the hedge, or, at least, he 
said he had, but 1 scarcely think ho spoke tho truth. 
However, to make a long story short, he robbed me of 
my purse. I defended myself as well as I could, but the 
pistol I discharged, and the contents of which I'hopcd to 
lodge in the villain’s skull, took effect upon his horse, and 
the animal fell down at once quito dead. Strango as it 
may seem,” added Mr. Grant, 11 that fall saved the rascal's 
life, for my man, Thomas, with more valour than dis- 
cretion, had, unknown ter anyone, climbed up on to the 
top of tho coach, where he stood with Ins long, heavy 
wand in his hand, with which ho was in the act of deal- 
ing the highwayman a terrific blow, when the horse fell. 
The consequence was, the wand swinging through the 
air encountering nothing, and such wa3 tho force of it 
that it threw Thomas off his balance, and dowu he fell 
head foremost into the road.” 

Ejaculations of astonishment greeted this extraordinary 
narrative. 

Mrs. Grant made a great many attempts to join in, but 
her husband held his ground manfully. 

“ Not content with robbing me of my purse,” he con- 
tinued, “the villain declared that, as I had deprived him 
of one horse, I should furnish him with another, and so 
he had the consummate impudence to cut ono of my leaders 
out of the harness, saddle and bridle him before my eyes, 
and then ride off. 

“But Mrs. Grant,” said Sir Ralph — “was not she 
frightened to death ?” 

“ Literally to death,” replied the lady, seizing upon the 
opportunity to speak — “ in fact, when I saw the odious 
ruffian, and learned his errand, i fainted clean away.” 

“ And consequently know nothing of what happened,” 
interrupted her husband. 

“ Until I saw the officers arrive,” she put in. 

“Just so — just so. Tho officers came up very oppor- j 
tunely ; they saw tho highwayman mounted on my steed, 
and gave him good chase. I don’t think they had the 
ghost of a chance of success, for their own horses were 
miserable things and dreadfully jaded, while the one he 
had got was the best groyin my stable, and quite as fresh 
as a daisy.” 

“But yet,” said Roderic, with a smile, “if this hap- 
pened last night — or, rather, I should say, the night be- 
fore last, for it is already morning now— it, I fancy, 
scarcely accounts for so much delay as this.” 

“ True, my young friend,” was the answer — “ true ! 
But after the officers had disappeared from view, wo had 
\o turn oUi attention to Thomas. He was dreadfully 
ourt, and no sooner did my wife see him than she went 
off into another fainting tit. There was I, with only 
Ihroe horses to tho carriage, and fifteen mil. from your 
nonse. Luckily, I remembered that a friend of ours — 
vou may know him: Mr. White — lived at hand, so we 
managed to get there as well as we could. After our 
arrival, my wife bccamo much worse, but Thomas got > 
better. However, in a short time everything was ar- 
ranged, friend White lent me one of his horses, and away 
wo started once more. But fate was surely against us, 
lor in tho middle of a narrow lane the hind wheel came 
off the carriago, and brought us unpleasantly to a dead 
stop. However, I pass over that to say that we got 
it repaired with much difficulty, and at last reached 
here.” 

“And all this trouble has boon on my acccnut,” ^aid 
Roderic. “ How can I express my thanks ?~how can I 
show my obligation ?” 

“ Why, by saying nothing aoout it, to be sure.” 

In a hasty, fragmentary fashion, Mr. Grant had Doen 
made acquainted with what had occurred at tho hall. 

listened with great uneasiness, ^nd wished himself 


out of the room, but he saw no chance of retii ng unpoi- 
ceivcd. 

All at once, Roderic exclaimed : 

“What we should have done but for the aid of thfs 
generous stranger, I know not. In all probability, I should 
not be living at tho present moment. Let me make him 
acquainted with you. Ah ! he is there !” Roderic con- 
tinued, as, loo kin er round and not seeing Tom at first, he 
afterwards caught sight of him near tho table. 

Our. ffd friend was now in a rare fix, but he could only 
hope that Mr. Grant would not recognise him ; and certainly 
nothing could be further from his thoughts than to imagine 
that the man who had robbed him should be standing 
beneath his oil friend’s roof. 

“ Hero he in,” said Roderic, leading Tom King forward. 
“ I have much pleasure in owning that he is henceforth 
my bosom friend.” 

“Oh! just so. Glad to — to see you, sir. But God bless 
my life and times ! Eh ? — what ? Is it so ?” 

Mr. Grant rubbed his eye3 vigorously before he could 
recover himself from his state of bewilderment. 

His wife, who had boon scanning Tom’s appearance, 
uttered a shriek. 

“ That’s tho villain 1” she exclaimed— “ that’s the vil- 
lain 1 There’s the rascal who robbed us, and rode off on 
our horse. Seize him — seize him 1 He’s a highway 
man 1” 

“ Surely,” said Roderic, laughing, “you are both the 
victims of some extraordinary delusion.” 

“No, no!” said Mrs. Grant, with great excitement. 
“ No delusion at all ; or if I am, these gentlemen will 
quickly set me right. Look — look! As I live, yonder 
police officers are coming. Well, who would have thought 
of meeting with them twice running, just at the very 
moment you wanted them ?” 

These words produced more effect upon Tom King 
than upon anyone else in the room. 

This may easily be imagined. 

He turned quickly to ascertain the truth or falsity of 
what the lady said, and then, to his intense astonishment 
and surprise, beheld rather a large troop of police officers, 
and among them was the familiar form of Elisha Coles, 
tho apothecary. 

“ The game’s up!” murmured Tom, to himself. “I’m 
done! That villauous old druggist has somehow con- 
trived to get the police officers upon my track. How- 
ever, I'll make one bold rush to escape.” 

CHAPTER CMXLVII. 

TOM KING FINDS HIMSELF PURSUED BY NOTHING BUT 
ELL LUCK. 

It would require many pages to describe minutely the 
different feelings which occupied the minds of those 
persons assembled in tlio breakfast-parlour at Wilfii’3 
Cress, and even then it is doubtful whether any- 
thing like a clear conception of them could be con- 
veyed. 

It will be best to leave it to the imagination of the 
reader, and .to proceed with an account of the incidents 
that so rapid’y followed. 

Roderic still held Tom King’s hand within his 
own. 

He was speechless with surprise ; but certainly most 
incredulous respecting all that Mr. Grant bad said. 

He believed him the victim of an extraordinary 
delusion. 

Tom King sa^ this, and detrrmi cd to turn it to his 
advantage. 

“ 1 have done. yon good service,” he said— “ you admit 
that, and therefore you ought not to care who I am. Let 
me confess I did stop your friend last night on the high- 
way, and 1 am known generally as Tom King. Yon 
start, and with surprise; perhapl something like anger 
finds a place in your breast, yet 1 feel it is not asking too 
much of you to assist me to escape.” # 

“I will defend you with my life,” was the impetuous 
reply. “ Who or what you are I care not — it does not 
alter in any degree tie service you have rendered.” 

“ Well spoken," said Torn, moving swiftly to the door. 
“But I shall not require any such sacrifice at your 
hands.” 

Just then a tremendous hammering came upon tit# 
f ront door of the hail, 
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Mrs. Grant, with another shriek, sprang 1 across “Farewell!” said Roderic, sadly, at the same time 
the breakfast-parlour, and dashed the window open. releasing his grasp. 

“Officers — officers !” she cried. “This way — this way t With rapid bounds, Tom King 1 hastened to the door, 
He is here! The villain has robbed us all this way !” the position of which he was so well acquainted with.. 

Tom King waited to hear no more, but shut the door j Then, having passed through it, he took his course in 
behind him, and turned the key in the lock. a direct line for that portion of the plantation where the 

“ Now I am all right !” he exclaimed, addressing him- ruined summer-house was situated, and close to which 
self to Roderic. “Farewell! It is doubtful whether wo it will be recollected, he had left his horse, 
shall ever meet again — farewell !” In the exciting events which had occurred, all remom- 

He wrung his hand as he spoke. brance of the gallant creature had been driven from his 

“But,” said Roderic, “ where are you going? How mind, otherwise he would have seen that it had been 
can you hope to escape these men ?” better taken care of.. 

“ I know where I have left my horse,” was the reply. And yet it is questionable whether Tom King did not 
“ and can gain him easily. Leave me to myself ; do not owe a great deal of his safety to this forgetfulness, for 
get into trouble by appearing to aid me. Rest assured had the horse been placed in the stable it would have 
that all is well, and that I am now tolerably safe. Again been unsaddled and unbridled, in which case much delay 
farewell !” must have taken place in getting it ready for the road. 
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How li'rfe horse had ail ms trappings on him, and Tom 
nad nothing to do, after gaining his steed, save to vault 
Into the saddle . 

Just as he plunged among the trees in the shrubbery, 
he looked back, and saw the officers coming round thei 
angle of the hall at full speed. » , 

They raised a loud shout, and From this lie judged cor- 
rectly that he had been seen. « 

With flying stops he made his way to the summer- 
house. 

On gaining it, he paused a second for breath, and then 
dashed through the thicket, hocdlcss of the injuries ho 
received in doing so. 

His heart bounded with Joy when he saw nis horse 
was there just as he had left it. 

Se.r7.ing it by the bridle, he again pushed through the 
thicket at the least densest part, then wound rapidly 
among the trees until he reached an open space, when he 
sprang into the saddle. 

no made his way now towards the lane. 

He reached it easily and quickly, yet not before the 
officers had seen him and given another loud, thrilling 
cry. 

That they were fully in earnest Tom did not for a 
moment doubt, and so he gave his steed the rein, and 
determined to trust the rest to its fleetuess. 

The officers came on in rare style, and here we may 
take occasion to remark upon what may at first sight 
seem rather strange, namely, that they did not male their 
appearance, at the hall sooner. 

flat the fact was, Elisha Coles himself and all the 
officers looked upon Tom's assertion that he had been 
sent down to the village bv Sir llalph as an imjmdcnt, 
false assertion made for the purpose of gaining liis 
endit 

Therefore, all the time they had been searching about 
high and low, though it was pretty clear they did not 
penetrate the thicket whevo Tom had left his horso. 

At length, however, they had made their way to tho 
hall. 

This movement was owing chiefly to the police officers, 
who believed they were once moro baulked, though they 
had an excellent excuse for going to the hall and making 
a few inquiries, trusting in the event of doing this that 
some refreshment and hospitality would be offered to 
them. 

Tho result is known to the reader, and so need not be 
dwelt upon any further. 

Ouo more fact remains to be stated, and that is, in their 
search during the day they had managed to get so far as 
(lie next town, where the closest inquiries satisfied them 
that no one resembling Tom King in appearance had 
passed that way. 

Hero they were so fortunate as to bo able to secure 
fresh horses in exchange for those they had ridden so 
far. Moreover, these steeds were of ~atlier moro than 
average quality, therefore the police officers were de- 
lighted accordingly. 

It will thus be seen that they had every advantage in 
their favour on the present occasion. 

They had got a clear view of the highwayman, and all 
they had to do was to hang persistently upon his trail 
until they ran him down. 

Tom King, however, by no means despaired. 

Hot only had he a most excellent opinion of the met its 
of the grey horse he had so singularly come into posses- 
sion of, but he had received from the owner of the animal 
a very flattering testimonial, for it will be remembered 
Mr. Grant called it tho best there was in his stable. 

By this time, however, the even trill night had almost 
passed away. 

Morning had not yet come, but it was cold, chill, and 
miserable. 

Without the occurrence of any particular incident, the 
chase was continued for a long time across the level open 
country, Tom King keeping a tolerably straight line, 
cboosiDg his cc urse where the land seemed best adapted 
for speed. 

He pushed hie Horse to tne utmost, for ho knew morn- 
ing wis coming on, t kero! ore he was anxious while it 
was yet dark to find some placo of coueoalment or somo 
moans oi uiffiiiig hfe fooa 

— , -epoct of the sky had altered greatly. 

jJfSuDer/eil clou fa had made their appear «io\ as? 3 ] 


was only at occasional intervals that the moon Doored 
forth her light. 

This was in the highest degree favourable to Tom, and 
he uoted it with the utmost satisfaction. 

Still, as time passed on, ho began to grew anxious. 

His chances of finding some hiding-place before morn- 
ing had much diminished. 

All that remained for him to do was to continue urging 
his horse onward, aud this ho did until tho speed attained! 
was dangerous in tho extreme. 

So rapid was it that Tom noticed with great joy that 
the officers kept dropping further and further in the rear 
of fiim, until at length, when the moon broke out clear 
and bright Irom among the clouds, lie looked back and 
failed to perceive any sign of them. 

But tho country was level and open about that part, 
affording him no chance of concealment, and therefore, 
although it appeared that urgent speed was not quite so 
pressing as it had been, ho did not draw rein in the 
least. 

Suddenly, however, the faint report of a gun reached 
his ears. 

The sound came from so far off that he was unable to 
determine its precise direction. 

Yet ho glanced all round him keenly,- and shortly after- 
wards another discharge reached his ears. 

While galloping on at this fearful rate lie came suddenly 
upon a hedge dividing tho meadows from the high- 
road. 

, He could not check the progress of liis steed, so the 
obstacle was cleared, and tho hedge on the other side of 
the road as well. 

Then he hoard a loud and, as it seemed to him, at, 
angry shout. 

He turned in the direction of it, and to his intense 
astonishment fo und himself closo to another troop of 
officers, so closo that it was the greatest wonder in tha 
world he had not ridden over them. 

“ Twice,’ ' he muttered, “ I have had this ill-luck. 
Why, the whole country mnst be up fn arms. "Well, De- 
nial tor, I have escaped hitherto, and my horse is good for 
another long gallop.” 

So saying, he applied the spurs witli gnat vigour, anc 
before the officers hud time fairly to get in pursuit of him 
he had succeeded in obtaining a tolerable rtart. 

Tho reader will well understand this incident, and re- 
member how Dick Turpin was at inat time concealed in 
one of the trees, though this was an idea that never once 
entered Tom’s imagination. 

The report he had heard proceeded from the carbine 
which it will be recollected lie guard of the mail-cart fired 
so many times into the tr&.» in the hopa of dislodging 
Dick Turpin. 

While the officers continued the pursuit they were not 
a lime mystified at the incident which had occurred. 

They could not for the life of them make cut by what 
means Dick Turpin could have obtniued it horse so 
quickly, and marvelled how he should come riding back 
in that direction. 

That it was Tom Kiug who was before them, and not 
Dick himself, they never guessed, and even had they 
known it, no alteration would have b en made in their 
actions. 

(hie highwayman was to them almost as good as 
another. 

They were anxious to obtain the reward offered for 
their apprehension, aud nothing further. 

It was tho lirst chance too that these country constables 
had had of pursuing the redoubtable highwayman whose 
name was so familiar to their ears, an 1 they continued 
on their way, running a hundred risks of their lives, in- 
tent on effecting a capture, and quite undaunted by the 
many failures that had attended others. . _ h 

Toni King’s horse, however, was now beginning to 
show signs of great exhaustion. 

It was with difficulty only that he Kept him going at 
the same pace, and every now and then he could feel the 
gallant animal tremble and stagger beneath him. 

On such occasions as these Tom King would contem- 
plate pulling up, and he would glance back at his pur- 
suers. _ , . . _ . , .tZ 

On each occasion, however, he saw them distumtly *o t 
the officers Hugged aud spurred their own cattle uwH nr* 

) wtrshllf 
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And all this time Tom Lad been looking for a hiding- 
place. 

Dimmer and dimmsr became the moon as ebo «a*i still 
lower in the western sky, and every moment he ex pec ted 
to see her light succeeded by the grey lawn of aarly 
morning. 

If during the darkness he was unab.'e to snake off his 
foes and to conceal himself, how could he hope to do so 
when morning was pouring its full rays upon him f 

As he asked himself this question an anxious, distressed 
look came over his countenance. 

Ho wiped away the perspiration that gathered :k .vrgo 
boad-liko drops upon his forehead, and again cooked 
back. 

The officers wore in sight, though he fancied the dis- 
tance between himself and them had slightly increased. 

Ho tried to improve this advantage by accelerating Lis 
horse’s speed. 

But in this attempt he failed most signally, and Degan 
to grow apprehensive that ere long the horse would 
fouuder altogether 

Straggling on, he again reached the high-road. 

With a last, despairing, convulsive effort of strength, 
the horse leaped over the low hedge which divided the 
meadows from it. 

It came down heavily and almost fell, but Tom, by a 
nudden jerk upon the reins, saved it. 

Then ho felt that whatever his horse might be able to 
accomplish now, certainly it would never be able to take 
such another leap. 

Under these circumstances, then, he had no resource 
save that of continuing his way along the high-road, and 
ibis, as will be remembered, was a thing Tom always 
shrank from doing even under the best of circum- 
stances. 

A dit-agreeable conviction that ere long he would be 
overtaken began to creep over him. 

Ho tried to shake it off, yet vainly. 

Soon afterwards the police officers reached the high- 
road as well — in time, indeed, to perceive Torn lving 
making his way at some distance. 

They noticed with exultation che exhausted condition 
of his horse, though- the animals they bestrode were 
scarcely in better condition. 

Yet they shouted and waved their arms, and encouraged 
each other tc keep up the chase with unabated speed. 

Tom King at length coming to a narrow lane which 
branched oil from the high-road he was pursuing, pulled 
up abruptly and turned down it. 

It was dark, and so thickly overshadowed with the 
branches of huge trees planted on each side of it that it 
seemed almost like riding into a tunnel. 

Again a disagreeable feeling came over him like a 
Shudder, and after he had turned down this lane he re- 
gretted having taken the step, though without knowing 
wherefore. 

Once more making the effort to shake off this nervous- 
ness, as he termed it, he bent all his energies towards 
irging his horse onward. 

It was just possible that the officers might not notice 
he had taken this narrow turning. 

The lane was very serpentine in character, and under- 
neath the horse’s feet was nothing but soft, springy turf, 
showing how very rarely travellers passed that wav. 

It was fortunate for Tom, for his horse’s hoofs made 
scarcely any sound. 

Suddenly, however, the aspect of this lane changed. 

The trees were succeeded by high stone wails in no 
place less than ten feet in height. 

Tom glanced from side to side of him with appre- 
hension. 

Bui there was no such thing as turning back, even had 
he wished it, for already he could tell by the faint sounds 
that floated to his ears that the officers were making their 
way along tho lonely lane. 

A few yards further on was another abrupt bend. 

Turning round it, Tom King uttered an ejaculatiou of 
vexation and despair. 

'1 he end of the lane was before him. 

It was composed liko the sides of a high stone wall, 
-which in the centre was pierced by a massive iron door 
Urge enough to allow ary vehicle passing down the iane 
*o go ijkough it. ' 

mil this <*oi was c'osed, and, by the manner in which 


it was cvergrown with r-.oss and ivy, had vmt been 
opened for very many years* 

“ Trapped,” said Tom, as he wiped the perspiration 
from his face once more — “ trapped at last : there’s no 
escape ; here they come 1” * { 

He had paused, and having looked at the nfgh stone 
walls and massive gates, feeling sure that it was impos- 
sible to proceed further in that direction, he Lad turned 
his horse's head round, so that now he faced nis pur- 
suers. 

He could hear them coming on at great speed, and from 
the cries and shouts to which they gave utterance, he 
fancied they were well acquainted with the nature of the 
place in which ho had taken refuge, and that they were 
full of joy at having trapped him so securely. 

A dark, angry look, expressive in the utmost degree of 
deicrmination, settled upon Tom King’s countenance. 

He allowed the reins to fall on to the neck of his paut- 
ing, exhausted steed, then deliberately produced his pis- 
tols. and having examined their primings, waited, with 
one in each hand, for the officers to approach. 

In another moment at the most they would turn the 
last bend in the lane and be upon him. 


CHATTER CMXLVIil, 

FOLLOW'S FOR A BRIEF SPACE TI1E SINGULAR FORTUNES 
OF SIXTEEN-STRING JACK. 

The pale, grey morning light that, creeping over the 
whole face of the earth, making all tilings more distinctly 
Visible than they had been before, and which found Torn 
King in a position of so much peri-1, was the same that 
reached Dick Tu/fna and Maud in the recesses of the old 
stone quarry. 

Gladly would we return to them, or relate what 
further happened to Tom King, but Raving brought the 
narrative up to this point, it is necessary to go back and 
relate tho adventures tkat befel Claude Duval and Six- 
teen-String Jack during the three days and nights when 
their comrades underwent so many strange vicissitudes. 

This done, all will mice move flow on smoothly. 

It will be remembered, then, that when the highway- 
men parted in the wood at the rear of the Three Spiders 
Inn, they each chose different directions, and in doing so 
it happened that Tom King and Dick Turpin emerged 
from the western side, so that the open country lay imme- 
diately before them. 

Sixteen-String Jack, with whom wc will deal first in 
cLoesing an opposite course, of necessity emerged on the 
eastern side, or that which was nearest to Loudon, and 
though he made use of all the circumspection iu hispowei 
he was noc able to leave the shelter of the trees unseen. 

A loud voice, coming from he knew not where, it reached 
his ears so suddenly, cried : 

“Surrender! 1 ’ and scarcely had tho word been pro- 
nounced than a pistol was discharged. 

The bullet was a harmless, useless one, for Jack, by 
a rapid movement, had altered his position — this rapid 
movement being consequent upon the start of surprise 
ho gave when ho heard some uns call out so near to 
him. 

Yet that movement most unquestionably saved bis 
life. 

Knowing his danger, ho at once set spurs to his horse’s 
flanks, aud the next moment was flying off at full gallop. 

So rapidly did all tLis take place that Jack had no 
time to consider wLicn direction he should take ; all hi# 
thoughts, iudeed, were centred upon getting away from 
his pursuers as soon as possible. 

It was not until he had goue for some considerable dis- 
tance that he turned his thoughts iu this direction, and 
having done so, he looked around to ascertain where he 
was. I 

Ho found himself upon the Oxford Road, with his 
horse’s head in the direction of Loudon, to which place 
he v r aa galloping at full speed. 

“It won’t do to Keep tnis course,” thought Jack ; but 
although he wa3 fully aware of it, he did not Just tLen 
seo any chance of making a change. 

He paused soon afterwards and listened, and, tnough 
faiitly, yet he cou-ld hear distinctly in the distance tho 
claiter of horses’ hoofs — a greater clatter than could bo 
produced by a single pursuer, and therefore he imagined 
that the officer who had made so treacherous an a, tics 
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npon him had met with some of his companions, who had 
agreed to join him in the chase. 

‘ a Forward yet !’’ said Jack. “ There's nothing better, I 
am convinced. In a little while something to my advantage 
will probably turn up.” 

He galloped on again, nor did ho draw rsiv until he 
perceived dimly in the dislai.ee before him no dusky- 
white outline of a turnpike gat*>. 

He gazed at it for a few seconds, then listened 

This time, however, although he stretched bis semo of 
hearing to tho utmost, no sound of his pursuers was 
audible. 

Then he dismounted rapidly and placed his car upon 
the ground. 

This made a great difference, for he was now able to 
detect a succession of rapid shocks. 

“ They come,” he said — “ they are still upon the road, 
and, if I linger, will be soon upon me.” 

So saying, he vaulted ag.iiu into the saddle. 

“Now which way shall I take,” he murmured. “ \FLy, 
that must bo Tyburn toll-gate, yonder. Let me fo — 
Tyburn — Tyburn ? Surely that was the gate where Tom 
King found "so warm a friend ; it may be that the man is 
still there, and if so, the stratagem that served Tom so 
well serve me also.” 

Jack was half inclined to make the trial, for he knew 
nothing would be of so much advantage to him as get- 
ting the officers on tho road before him, so that he could 
turn back and retrace his course, in which caso he would 
have the extreme satisfaction of knowing that every stop 
bo advanced took him two steps away from his foes. 

debating this point in his mind, lie rode slowly up to 
the toll-gate, unable to decide whether ho should try to 
make a friend of the keeper or uot. 

As the hour was late — or more strictly speaking, early — 
the gates were closed and fastened, so upon reaching them 
Jack had no other resource than to call out to have them 
opened. 

In a few moments a man appeared, whoso appearance 
corresponded tolerably well with the description Tom 
King had given. 

“Open the gate,” said Jack, “and be quick about it!” 

“All right, governor ; but don't be iu suck a blessed 
hurry ! Blowed if I baveu’t left the key indoors !” 

“ Then,” said Jack, as he pulled a guinea from his 
pocket and tossed it to the man, “ perhaps that may 
enable you to move with a little extra speed.” 

The tollkeeper looked searokingly into Jack’s face, and 
then putting his finger by the side of his nose in a very 
waggish, knowing manner, he said : 

“ Many thanks to you, captain ! I know you are one ol 
the right sort ; you have no need to say another word to 
convince me of it. Perhaps you may have heard some- 
thing of me before ; but at any rate, ii you want a service 
done, just say tho word, and pay me well, and I’m the man 
to do it.” 

These words, and tho manner in which -they were 
muttered, enabled Sixteen-String Jack to come to a 
decision. 

“Good!” lie said. “1 have heard of you; and you 
once rendered a service to a particular friend of mine and 
I should be glad if you would render one to me as well Do 
you know what I mean ?” 

“Well,” said tho tollkeeper, removing his pipe, “I 
think I do. Your friend was the one that I shut up in 
the house here, along with his horse. Aha I that was a 
good joke ! Whenever 1 think of it 1 begin to laugh, and 
when 1 begin 1 never know ivlien to leave ofl It \v°° rx 
very rich — so very rich indeed |” 

“ I can reward you well for this service," said Jacit; 
“and you will beiievo me when 1 say that the oflntr ; are 
in lull cLase of me, and not very far in tho rear. Listen, 
and you will hear the hooflieats of their horses.” 

“ I can heat ’em, captain ; I heard ’em from the first. 
Lor’ bless you, you dun t think I’ve been tollkeeper hero 
all these years without being able to tell what was c-oming 
a long distance off ? I'm quite used to it.” 

“No doubt,” said J vole But if you intend to coaceal 
me, be quick about it ; -*rre canuot bo much time to 
lose.” 

“ There is not,” said the mam “ Wait half a secon 1 ; I 
will fetch the key.” 

He vanished into the toll-house, and appeared retain 
almost immediately, carrying the sey in his hand. 


With this he unlocked the gate, and allowed Jack to 
pass through. 

Then, carefully fastening it agaiu, he said : 

“ Now dismount, and lead your horse in by the bridle. 
J hope it is *• quiet animal.” 

“Pretty wed,” said Jack. “ I think I can control it." - 

“ Well.' you’d better. You will remember, of course 
how much depends upon silence. If yonr horse neigh*, 
or snorts, or tramples about with her feet while tho 
officers are outside they will know what’s o’clock at. onoe; 
then you’d find yourself in rather an awkward fix.” 

“1 should iudeed!” said Jack, 6lowly, and with & 
certain amount of misgiving. “I havo scarcely dwelt 
upon that; it is truly running a great risk.” 

“ Why, so it is ; you speak truly.” 

“ As great a risk as it would be to gallop on,” continued 
Jack, spt aking more to himself than to the tollkeeper. 

“ Well, there I can’t agree with you,” was the answer, 
“ so, if you are going inside, make up your mind at once ; 
it will never do to stand dallying thus.” 

“ I will risk it," said Jack, suddenly. “ Tom King 
managed safely — why should not I?” 

“I see no reason why uot. Gome on, captain, I’m 
sure you’ve chosen rightly.” 

Jack slipped off his horse, and, taking the animal by 
the bridle, lie patted it for some time upon the neck, so 
as to quiet it iuto as composed a state, as possible. 

The tollkeeper then held open the door of his little 
house, and Jack led his hor&c over the threshold. 

As soon as the animal was fairly inside, the door was 
closed again. 

“ Now, captain,” said the tollkeeper, “ I just recollect 
that somewhere or other I've got a handful of oats and a 
little bit of hay ; if we put this down it will, ten to one, 
do more towards keeping your horse quiet than anything 
else.” 

“Very likely," said Jack. “But you must be speedy 
in yoii^ movements, for I can hear the officers now quite 
plainly.” 

“ Oh, all rigut, captain ! You leave them to me,” said 
the tollman, in a very confident tone.. “I know how to 
manage them, I rather think.” 

The oats and hay were produced and given. to the 
horse, who began to nibble away at the provender with 
very great satisfaction, seeming quite inclined to remain 
perfectly quiet. 

Directly afterwards there was a prodigious clattering 
of hoofs outside, aud a loud shout coming from many 
throats. 

“ Gate — gate !” they cried. “ House — house ! Open 
quickly! Do you hear?” 

“ Oh, go at, it !’’ said the tellkecpcr, quite composedly, 
aud never offering to move an inch. “ Go it, my ancient 
cripples! You will have to call again before .1 come 
out !" 

Sixteen-String Jack did not feel any easier than he 
had done — in fact, we may safely say that his uneasiness 
increased as every moment elapsed. 

The officers bawled out again, and this time they 
accompanied their words with shaking violently at the 
gate, and hammering away upon it with the butt ends of 
their heavy riding whips. 

“Had you not better go?" said Jack. “ You will 
exasperate them — perhaps awaken their suspicions by this 
delay.” 

“ No, captain, not a bit. You leave this 'ere job to me ; 
I know how tn work it You look after your horse, 
and don’t interfere; if he gets frisky the game’s spoilt 
for both of us.” 

Jack knew this web enough, but was in a lever of im- 
patience for the tollkeeper tc go out and let the officers 
through. 

His anxiety was soon at an end, for the man, having 
considered that the officers had waited long enough, 
opened the door and stepped out. 

No sooner did he make his appearance than he was 
greeted by a whole volley of imprecations. 

“ Oh, "then,” ejaculated the tollkeeper, apparently 
taking no notice of the state of rage the officer* were ha, 
“ so the gentleman was right, after all ?” 

This was a very enigmatical remark as much lor Jsok 
as the officers, who stared at him in surprise. 

“Why, you skulking idiot!” cried one, “ wt* t BO 
j you mean by that ?— what are you talking about r” 
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a 0h, hc*B right — he’s right/” said the tollkeeper, artd 
as he pronounced the words he advanced with the key in 
hts hand, and undid the padlock. 

“Here — here, my fine fellow,” said tho chief officer, as 
i*ey passed through, “ what do you mean l>y keeping us 
waiting like you did ?” 

“ Why, l 'cause I thought it was all gammon.” 

“ What m as ‘1 gammon ?” 

“ Why, what an Miquisitive man you are ! Wosld you 
stop on your business, and keep me here in the oold, just 
for the sake of answering tew questions?” 

There was a silence among the officers at this, and they 
waited for the one who had command of the party to 
speak. 

This officer advanced a little from tho r»st, an*., rooking 
his voice to what ho intended to be a very solemn and 
warning tone, ho cried : 

“ Look here, Mr. Tollkeeper : I’ve hail my suspicions 
of you for some time, and I shall keep an eye upon you — 
mind that! You know who wo are— we afe cilice re of 
police." 

“ Ha, ha, ha !” roared the tollkeeper, pretending te be 
convulsed with mirth — “ha, ha, ha! Why, so yoa art 1 
Well — well, now, that’s what I call an excellent joke — 
oh, it’s capital l I never guessed it would be half so rich 
as this i’ 

These words put tho fiuishing touch to the officer’s 
patience. 

“You grinning fool!” he exclaimed. “What do you 
moan by talking such d— d nonsense ? What is there to 
laugh at, I should like to know ?” 

“Well, wait,” said the tollkeeper — “wait, and in about 
two words.I will toll you all about it. Are you all listen- 
ing?” 

“ Of course we are 

“ Well, then, about five minutes ago, or it might be ten, 
or perhaps even more than that.” 

“Oh, d — n you ! Never mind being so particular about 
the time !” roared the officer, in his impatience. “ Can’t 
yon see we’re in a hurry ?” 

“Well, I thought you were,” said the tollkeeper, com- 
nosedly, “ but why do you stop here ?” 

* To know what you have to tell us,” was the answer. 

“ In om? word say have you seen a man mounted on a 
first-rato bay horse?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said the tollkeeper — “many a time !” 

“But I mean *o-night, you fool — I mean within the 
last few minutes !” 

“Well, yes, I have,” was the reply. “ That was just 
exactly what I was going to say ” 

“ Oh, was it? Well, go on, then — why don’t you speak 
out?” 

“ I thought I was,” answered the tollkeeper, with great 
gravity. “But, however, I sh uld think it must now bu 
nearly a quarter of an hour ago since I heard some one 
ride up ai.d bawl out ‘ Gate — gate — open tho gate !’ So I 
jumped up in a minute, and ran out to see who was 
there.” 

“ Well — well, what did you see C 

“ Why, a man in a tall hat seated on the back of a first- 
rate bay horse.” 

“ That’s him,” cried the officer — “ that’s him — that’s 
him !*’ 

“ I know that.” 

“ Ob, you know it, do you ? It strikes me you ar too 
ksowiug by half, and I shouldn’t wonder if some day 
your knowledge doesn’t bring you iato double.” 

“ Well, there’s some censolation is. linking,” replied 
the tollkeeper, “ that you will never have to fear anything 
on that score — I’d warrant that for a thousand pounds !” 

At this there was a roar of laughter among the ofl cers 
—a roar of laughter at the expense of their chief, who 
was so furious with rage that he swayed to and fro in the 
saddle like a drunken man, and seemed in imminent 
danger of pitching to tho ground. 

“As 1 said,” continued the tollkeeper, not wishing, 
perhaps, to push matters too far — “as I said I saw this 
chap on a bay horse, so says ho to me : 

“ 1 Open the gate quickly — I’m in a hurrp 

“ So I did, and I said : 

“ ‘ Tuppence — tup^nce !’ And what you think he 
gave me ? 

“A guinea, perhaps ?” guessed one of the officers. 

v Yes,” said the tvt Keeper, with protended ad -meat/ eeu 


“ You rrmst be a conjuror! That was exactly the amount 
Sol sad, ‘Wait s moment, sir — wait $ moment and I 
will feicr you the change.’ 

“ And then says he : 

“ 1 Oh, no, my good fellow — keep it for yourself. I’m 
la a hurry ; but a party of friends of mine are on the 
road behind me. I have outstripped them, my horse is 
such a good one. But they will be coming on at full 
p^lt. so, when you hear them, let them through the gate, 
and take the money for doing so out of that guinea. The 
change you can keep yourself.’ ” 

“ Why, d— n Ins impudence !” reared the chief 
officer, recovering Llmself “Do you mean to tell me 
that he said that?” 

“ Do you mean to call me a liar ?” 

“Oli, stuff — stuff! Why don’t you answer my ques- 
tion ?’’ 

I “Well, of course he said it l Didn’t I tell you as 
plainly as over I could speak J that he said it? And no 
; sooner had he spoken the words than he was off towards 
Li—don like tho wind. But l was ouly half awake, you 
know,” continued the tollkeeper, “ and didn’t notice him 
particularly, and I thought he was quite in earnest in 
what he said. I never dreamed ho was a highwayman, 
and that officers ere in pursuit of him. But, olio! 
what a rich juke it is. Why, I shall never forget it to 
the last day of my life ! It’s graull !” 

But the officers did not seem to appreciate tho joke 
half so well, and the one in command, riding back to his 
fellows, said, in a low voice : 

“ I’ve got my suspicious of this fellow, but we’ll serve 
him out unother time. I can sue through the scheme 
quite well — perfectly well !” 

“Oh, can you?” was the whispered question coming 
from the lips of many officers. 

“ Yes ; no doubt Sixteen-Siriug Jack bribed him to de- 
la^- us all he could, and he has managed it very cleverly 
— I must say that. He counted upon getting a good 
start, and new he’s get it, and no mistake ! \Vo cannot 
do better than ride on. Wo must learn news of him be- 
fore we go much further. Are you agreed to that ?” 

“Oh, quite — quite!” 

“ Then follow me,” was the answer, and then the chief 
officer, turning round to the tollkeeper, who had strained 
his ears in a vain attempt to catch what had been said, ho 
exclaimed : “ Good night to you, my clever friend — good 
night ! But it’s d — d odd to me if I don’t interfere with 
your pleasant little occupation one of these days, and put 
a stop to it.” 

“ You be blowed !” said the tollkeeper, sulkily, and as 
he uttered the words he turned wund, walked into his 
little woodeE house, and slammed the door shut behind 
him. 


CHAPTER CMXLIX. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK MEETS BATHER SUDDENLY AND 

UNEXPECTEDLY WITH HIS OLD COMRADE CLAUDE 

DUVAL. 

Sixteen-String Jack, as the reader will readily believe, 
felt by no means comfortable while this humorous scene 
was taking place between the police officers and the toll- 
keeper — in fact, it may be affirmed that he saw nothing 
humorous in it, and bitterly repented having trusted him- 
self with this man. 

He considered that to behave as he was behaving was 
like playing with a lighted match close to a barrel of gun- 
powder. 

However, the highwayman was at last released irom 
the tender hooks of suspense on which he had remained 
so long, by the tollkeeper returning to his house. 

Just as the door was slammed the police officers, with 
a parting curse, struck tpurs iuto their horses’ .flanks 
and galloped off, 

The idea that bad t»ken possession of their minds was 
a very reasonable ««ie indeed. What could be more pro- 
bable than tuat this tolltcecpor should undertake to keep 
them waiting at the gate as long as he was able ? 

Convinced that nothing else would help them but 
speed, they continued at a rapid rate, and soon the sound 
of their horses’ feet completely died away. 

Not till then did Sixteen-String Jack venture to 
speak. 
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He first, drew a long breath of - relief, then he ejacu- 
lated *' ■ ; " r '• •• ’ 

‘ “ Thank goodness, they Lava gono at Iasi 1” 

“Yes, at last,” 6?id the tollkeeper. wiping the teaw 
from his eyes, which laughter had brought there ‘ “ Oh, 
I 'shall never forget this jfghti It’s a glorious jokel — a 
maguiilcent joke ! I would not Lave missed li s 
thousand pounds !” 

“ Well,” said Jack, “ whatever I may 1 <iv« feu a e.hert 
time ago, I am by no means disposed 's> quarrel with 

ou now, because I cannot help admitting that you have 

rouglit allairs to a very happy conclusion. I am much j 
beholden to you, and you will lind that I am the last inert 
in the world to allow any favour to go unrequited.” 

“I am glad to hear you 6ay that,” said the tollkeeper, 
“as I shall not be above receiving whatever you in your 
generosity may feel disposed to give, simply because 
there is no knowing what charge the officers may bring 
against me, or Mow soon they may get mo turned out of 
my present situation ; then I should want some kiud of 
recompense.” 

“ You shall have it,” said Jack, “and have it freely. I 
will give you my word that before many nights are over 
you shall receive much more m return for this service 
than over you could expect.” 

“Right!” said the tollkeeper. “You come by your 
money easy enough, and therefore you ought to part with 
it freely. Upon my word, it’s a jolly life, aud I’ve a 
good mi lid to turn highwayman myself.” 

“Just as you like,” said Jack. “Rut I think now, 
With your permission, I will make myself scarce.” 

“Yes, yes,” 6aid the tollkeeper, “by all means. I 
Ought to have told you that myself. There’s a proba- 
bility that they will 6top somebody and make inquiries 
before they go much further. It is impossible to say, 
indeed, how soon they may learn that no one answering 
your description has i»ssed along the road.” 

“ That’s precisely what I thought myself,” was the 
reply ; “ aud so, as they are riding so comfortably on to 
London, 1 shall take just the opposite diveution, and very 
aeon there will be a good distance interposed between 
*s.” 

“So there will,” said the tollkeeper , “ and though 1 
am sorry to part with you, yet I canuot ask jrem to 
stay.”, 

“ Open the gate then,” said Jack, “ and I will be oft. I 
needn’t tell you who 1 am. Perhaps you may guess 
It.” 

“Yes — Sixteen-String Jack, or I am much mis- 
taken.” 

“The same,” was the answer. “And if you know 
anything of me you must be aware that when once I 
pass my word for a thing I never go back from it. 1 
save spoken to you about the reward : depend upon it it 
shall be yours ere long.” 

“ That’s quite sufficient. And now just wait a moment 
or so while 1 open the gate.” 

With those words the tollkeeper passed out into the 
open air again, his object being not merely to open the 
gate, as ho stated, but also to ascertain that there was no 
one loitering about. 

He glanced around him as well as he could in the 
darkness which prevailed, but 6aw no one, and he was 
just about to insert the key in' the padlock when the 
faiut but unmistakable sound of a horse’s teet reached 
bis oars. 

Ho listened attentively for a few seconds, then hastened 
back to Jack. 

“ There’s some one coming !” he exclaimed. 

“ On horseback ?” 

1 Yes, listen, and you will hear the sound.” 

Jack listened, aud then cried ; 

“ Yes, I hear it plainly, Lut il is only one horseman who 
is approaching.” 

“ Right,” replied the tullkoeper — “ it is probably only 
some chance traveller ; still, if so, let him ride by without 
seeing you, otherwise the offie; rs will soon get on 
your track.” 

“You are perfectly right,” said Jack. “1 will wa£i 
until he passes.” 

“He is coming aiong in good style,” was the toll- 
keeper’s next refiark, “and he is going towards London. 
It may be ono ct tho police officers who has been left 
behind by Ins companions.” 


“If such Is the case.” said the highwayman, “the 
closer I keep myseif the better. However, our suspense 
will soon be' over.” 

“ True,” responded the tollkeeper, as he hnocke-d the 
ashes out of. his pipe and refilled it “ Hero he is now, 
close enough.” 

By tho lime he had completed t.bo operation of igniting 
the tobacco, the horseman arrived at tho toll-gate. • 

He struck sharply upon it with his riding-whip^ and 
called out : « 

“ Gate— gate ! Open !” 

When Sixteen-String Jack heard those words, he 
uttered an ejaculation. 

“ Ilush — hush !” whispered the toilman. “ What on 
earth is the matter ? Why, you will be heard to a cer- 
tainty !” 

“ ho matter, ” said Jack— “ that’s a friend of mine: I 
know his voice well enough ! 1 would swear to it front 

a thousand ! What in the world can bring him in this 
direction ?” 

“Are you sure it is a friend?” said the tollkeeper, 
anxiously. 

“ Yes — yes !” 

The hammering on the gate was repeated, and another 
loud outcry made to bo allowed to pass through. 

But the tollkeeper seemed to think that part of his 
duties consisted in making everyone wait who happened 
to arrive when the turnpike gate was closed. 

He sallied forth at last, striving all the time to keep 
Sixteen-String Jack back. 

But the highwayman followed him closely, and took 
tho first opportunity of peeping over his shoulder at the 
horseman so as to make 6ure there was no mistake 

The oil lamp that was burning dimly ou ono of the 
posts shono ou Claude’s countenance with sufficient dis- 
tinctness to enable Jack to recognise it at onco. 

lie darted forward with a cry of satisfaction, but 
Claude, never suspecting such a meeting as this, 6tood 
immediately on his guard, for ho could not tell but what 
this meant a sudden attack upon him. 

“Claude — Claude!” cried Jack. “Is it possible you 
do not know me ? It is your old comrade Sixteen-String 
Jack !” 

“ Impossible !” 

“ Look at me and see ! I have by tho merest chance 
in the world escaped from the police.” 

/ “ I am glad to hear it,” replied Claude, shaking his 
comrade warmly by the hand; “1 was full of alarm ou 
your account.” 

“ It would have gone hard with mo,” said Jack, “but 
for our friend, the tollman, here. He is tho same who did 
Tom King such a good turn 60 iue time ago. Do you 
recollect?” 

“ Yes, perfectly well. Is your horse inside ?” 

“Yes, I will bring him forth.” 

“ I should never have suspected it,” said Claude. “I 
should think it is a trick that might be played upon the 
officers over aud over again.” 

“I should never like to try it another time,” said 
Sixteen-String Jack. “ You cannot imagine how I felt 
standing there inside while they were surrounding the 
place, and, as I might say, within roach ot me.” 

“Hot very pleasant- either, 1 expect; but come, the 
eooror we make a move the better.” 

Jack was entirely of this opinion, so while Mie toll- 
keeper unlocked the gate, he led his horso out and 
mounted. 

“ Remember,” he saicj, as he trotted through, aud 
^ placed himself by the side of Claude Duval — “remember 
what I have promised you. I shall not be able to keep 
my word tc-night, nor could I say for certain I shall be 
here to-merrow ; but wait a reasonable time with pa- 
tience, and you will find there will be no room for com* 
plaint.” 

“ Right, captain — that’s tjuite enough. Good night to 
you both 1” 

“ Good night 1” was the answer, and as the words were 
pronounced the highwaymen put their steeds in motion 
and trotted off. 

“ Well,” exclaimed the tollman, rubbing his Lands 
briskly together and shutting himself up in his house, 
“ if the officers don’t como back here before long and k»cK 
up a jolly row it’s odd to me !” 

This reflection, however, dffi not deter him from very 
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deliberately making every preparation for •©tiring to 
rest. "s 

Here we wilt leave him, and follow os# t*iO friends 
who had met thus unexpectedly. 

They trotted on at a rapid rate for soma dutsmce with- 
out exchanging a word, and then Sixteen-Srring Jack, 
unable any longer to restrain ins curiosity, tightened the 
rein a little, and exclaimed: 

“ Come, Claude, tell me how .it is I find you here ? 
What can have happened to bring you to Tyburn 
Gate?” 

“You will laugh at me, no doubt,” was Claude’s 
rejoinder, “but after we had made up our minds to 
separate I felt far from comfortable. We hare been so 
much in the habit of going together everywhere that I 
felt lost without you. While giving way to these 
thoughts, I gradually rode out ot the wood, and emerged 
just in time to see that treacherous attack made upon you, 
and to witness the officer start off in pursuit.” 

“ Indeed 1” said Jack, “ I never guessed that. But what 
followed ?” 

“ Why, the officer soon got others to join him, and 
•way they went after you like so many hounds after a fox. 

I stood considering for a little while, wondering which 
way I should go, then took it into my head the best 
thing I could do was to pursue the officers.” 

“ Pursue the officers ?” exclaimed Jack. 

“ Yes, I knew you would laugh at so droll an id** , but 
mark you, I intend to keep a safe distance from them. I 
thought while I was riding — and I was quite certain they 
were on the road before me — tbero was little to fear from 
them.” 

“ True enough,” said Jack. “ And that’s what brought 
you here?” 

“Well, partly. But you must also know that I fbdn%uJ 
in the hope of being able to coino up with you beforo 
long. I made quite certain that you would adopt some 
stratagem or other to throw your pursuers oil the scent, 
and so I had resolved to make inquiries — of course with 
•Nttdiou- i*13 along the road until i le&rsod something of 
you." 

“But fortunately,” sal 1 Jack, “tboro was no occasion. 
You don’t know Low rejoiced I felt when 1 heard your 
voice.” 

“No doubt,” said Claude, “ and it is agreeable that now 
we have met wo should continue together during the 
time that lias been fixed ?” 

“ Yes, with all my heart 1 I should liko it hoove ail 
things.” 

“ That, then, is comfortably settled; and now, Jack, for 
an account of your adventures.” 

“You know all, or nearly ail; however, I will give you 
the details.” 

Jack did so, and concluded by saving : 

“Now you see, Claude, we left the Three Spiders 
it such a hurry that I neglected to provide myself with 
any money at all, and I suppose you are in the same 
predicament ?” 

' Precisely.” 

“ Well, then, I Lave promised the tollkeeper he shall be 
;e warded.” 

“He deserves to be.” 

“ I feel it so, and therefore I propose that we take ad- 
vantage of the first adventure that presents itself and turn 
it to good account." 

“ With all my heart once more !’’ said Claude. * And 
it is so long since I had a little sport on the high flay that 
I look forward to it with real pleasure.” 

The two highwaymen being thus of ono mind, get on 
quite capitally together. 

Having made their arrangements so far, and listened 
for any sounds that might betoken the presence of police 
officers, they carefully set to work ic examine the con- 
dition of their weapons. S 

Claude’s pistols were unloaded, but luckily both him- 
self and comrade were well provided with ammunition — 
in fact, they Umk good cm a never to travel anywhere u - 
less thus provided. '» * ' 

“We shall miss the comforts cl the old inn,” said 
Claude, as he rammed a & allot into his pistol. “ We have 
had no difficulty in getting ammunition lately, or what- 
sver else we required — now me shall find it very dif- ( 
fenmt.” t 

nvy different indeed i" said Jack. “ If we Lad only] 


had a little notice wo might have provided oursekves with 
a supply that would have lasted some time.” ! 

“ Alako tho best of it — make the best of it I Wo have 1 
managed well hitherto, and I see no reason why wo 
shout i not continue to do so.” 

“Yes,” was the answer. “Bur, 1 vould give much to 
kuow what took place at tho inn after our departure from 
it. For that, however, we must wait — it will not do for 
us to venture near.” 

“Not on any account. But hark 1 something is corn- 
in'-” . ; ' . 1 

“Aro you sure?” 

“Quite. Listen!” 

Both highwaymen stopped, and then, distinctly enough, 
they heard a horse approaching, tho clatter of his feet 
being accompanied bj- tho rattle of wheels. 

“It’s a gig,” said Claude, “ or something of that kind. 
Very likely we shall get our little business over at once. 
At any rate, be the approaching traveller who he may, ho 
shall be stopped.” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “I am quite determined upon that 
point. Remain where you are. I will take up a posi- 
tion on tho opposite side of the road.’’ ■- 

Sixteen-String Jack carried out his intention while ho 
spoke. 

Having crossed the road carefully, ho backed his horse 
as close under the hedgerow as he could, so as to remain 
concealed in the shadow. 

Claude Duval did tho same thing, and certainly it 
would have required a very piercing vision to have 
made out their figures as they stood there. 

A profound sileeco was now maintained. 

The highwaymen had got their weapons in readiness 
for instant use, and they listened with a slight degreo of 
impatience to Hie ever-increasing noise made by the 
rapidly -approaching vehicle. 

CHAPTER CML. 

SISTTEW-STKIKO JAW AND CLAUDE DUVAL HAVE AN 
ADVENTURE OM '«E JIKJIIWAY. 

“Claude,” said Sixteen-String Oad b \ in a low tcne*ef 
voice, “keep whero you are; 1 trill imp,** this little 
affair, which I consider as being peculiarly m own.” 

“As you like,” returned Duval, carehssly. -‘I w... 
remain a looker-on, unless I see something «■* /* b may 
make my interference necessary.'’ 

‘■Good; no more. Silence, or we shall be overheard.” 

Not another word was spoken, and the highwaymen, 
as they looked along the road, perceived witn a tolerable 
amount of distinctness that it was a kind of gig that was 
nearing them, drawn by a large light-coloured horse, and 
seated in it could be perceived the dusky forms of two 
persons. 

In a lew seconds afterwards the gig was near enougn 
for Jack’s purpose, so he rode out with great suddenness 
from his place of concealment into the middle cf tho 
road. 

“ Hold !” he said. “If you value your lives, pull up 1 
Hold, I say !” 

His sudden and unexpected appearance evidently took 
both travellers by surprise, and perhaps it -was more the 
astonishment into which they were thrown than a desire 
to comply with this strange demand that made the one 
who rvas driving tighten the reins. 

Sixteen-String Jack easily kept up by the side of the 
g%- 

Ho had his eyes wide open, and keenly on the watch 
for everything. 

Yet he was taken by surprise by the rapidity with 
which one of the travellers drew a piste’; from his belt, 
anil, quickly cocking it, pulled the trigger. 

There was a snap and a flask, but no report. 

“Don’t try another,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “other- 
wise I shall feel bound to try a shot As ii is. I am will- 
ing to let you both go uninjured provided you will only 
allow me something you can well spare.” . 

“ Our money, watches, and so forth,” ' said the osa 
who was driving, in an angry voice— that’s what yutt 
consider we can spare, is it not ?” 

, “Just so.” 

“ Then, Jim,” he added, in a different tone of voie-x 
and addressing his companion, “ may I be d— d if 1 t A 
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hvro by your side and submit 1j bo robbed by on© man ! 
Wo’ll make an effort to keep what we have got !” 

“ You are playing with your safety," said Jack. “ It 
frould have been easy for me to have returned the shat 
that was aimed at me, and rely upon it there’s no iear 
that my pistol would miss lire. 'Quick! Hand over 
what I require, and you may continue your journey as if 
nothing had happened.” . . '•/ 

“ That’s cool 1” said the traveller. “Nothing happened,’ 
indeed 1 No, no, my spark— you will have uo money or 
valuables from either of us without fighting for the n 

“if that’s yeur humour,” said Jack, will ai cotnLio- 
date you. But two to uo" : s rasher long odds, so I must 
have assistance.” 

Jack purposely raised his voice while uttering these 
words, in order that Claude Duval should hear them. 

Scarcely had the last word left his lips than, with a 
sudden bound. Claude Duval placed himself ou the oppo- 
site side of the gig 

So swiftly did he make his appearance, that it really 
seemed as though he had either sprung up from the 
earth or else been dropped from the elonds. 

The appearance of another highwayman altered the 
feelings of the travellers altogether. 

The ope who had proposed to light it out, quietly took 
down his whip, and began to rummage in his pockets. 

“ I give in,” he said — “ I give in. I have not suffi-Yut 
value about me to make it worth while to risit m; ufs to 
x^ain it Take this — it’s what ready money I I \i m. I 
have bank-note's in my pocket-book, ’but they will be no 1 
good to you, for the numbers are all taken.” 

Olanae took from the traveller a ‘'Jusrably weighty 
purse, and, as he dropped it into bis pojkei. he^ex- 
ruaiined : 

“Hand over walch, and you may keep your 

Bank-notes, Do -°t say that I have not’ treated you 
fiirly " J 

traveller laughed, but in a moot unmusical man- 


ner. 

With great reluctance he pulled his large watch from 
his fob, and dropped it into the highwayman's out- 
stretched palm. 

In the meanwhile, Sixteen-String Jack had been simi- 
larly occupied. 

T*Le man who had endeavoured to shoot Jack had lost 
tvtfxdi of his self-possession by the failure of his attempt, 
eud certainly he never for a moment dreamt ol contesting 
with two men. 

“There you are.” he 3aid, giving Jack his watch and 
purse — “take them, and let ns drive on. But hark you, 
tnv fine fellow, I’ve had a good look at you, and sha’n’t 
forget your appearance for some time, and if I cau put 
the officers on your track, de pend upon it I shall do 
•o!” 

“Thanks — thanks !” said Jack, in an indifferent tone, 
as he made an ironical bow. “ You are now quite free 
to drive on.” 

The travellers did not wait to be lold twice but tbo 
one who was driving took up his whip again, and gave 
his horse a smart cut with it, aud away they went yrith 
ii rush. 

“ This is luck !” said Jack. “ Between us, surely we 
have enough to satisfy the tollkceper. I have half a miud 
to ride back to him, aud so get the matte? over .u 
once.” 

“ 1 think it would be best not,” said Claude. “ Morn- 
ing is close at hand, and we ought to be on the look-out 
for a good place of shelter. Bely upon it, the country will 
be np in arms in a veiy short time.” 

“ 1 1 will be best. The more we keep out cf sight in 
the daytime the better. Whore do you propose *JU% we 
should beud our steps ?” 

“1 hardly know. But, hark ! I fancied just then that I 
heard the sound of approaching horsemen.” 

Jack assumed a listening attitude immediately, but just 
then a slight squall of wind had sprung up, which made 
nn odd whistling noise among the erve-tops, effectually 
drowning all slight sounds. 

“ I hear nothing,” said Jack, at length— 'at least* H;>. 
thing hut the wind.” 

“Nor I now, but still vro will push onward as fnst'as 
we can j we are as yet much too near to Loudon to be 


Just then the' wind dropped, and, to the aetordehtaent 


and no alight alarm of the highwaymen, they heard with 
great distinctness the approach of a’large body of mount sj 
men. _ _ ^ 

I/nouir.g back In the direction of London, they could 
I perceive a troop of officers galloping towards th.ejp, and 
a little in the rear could be seen the gig with the two 
i travell ers seated in it. 

They were waving th<A vans in an excited manner, 
and pointing along the road. 

“ Confound it. Jack,” said Claude, “ thev have got close 
upon us. aud quite unawares. Wo shall have to look 
sharp now, you may make up your mind to that.” 

“ i should only like to know,” said Jack, “whether th» 
office rs are the same who passed me at the toll-gate : it 
so, tl ey will be so enraged at the trick that h«u been 
playeJ them that they will strain every muscle to cap 
tare us.” 

While these few words were excnanged, tho high way- 
men had been making their way onwards at a rapid 
speed. 

Still, despite their efforts, the officers wsra much too 
close to them to be pleasant. 

At length Claude spoke. 

“Jack,” ho said, “ I have aa idea, and I houa you will 
fall in with it at once.’ 

“ What is it f” 

K vv us separate.” 

“ Separate ? W a r, I thought you said a Wtile while 

»ee, yes — I know that ! But separate only for a short 
time. Don’t you see, if we do so, the effect will be that 
our pursuers will be divided. In that case, shall we not 
have a much better chance of effecting an escape ? lie- 
collect how close it is to daylight." 

“It’s a good plan, Claude, a. id we will aaopt it. But 
where shall we meet, and when ?” 

“To-morrow night,” said Clande. “ Snppos», now, 
that you turn to the left aud I to the right ? Wo will make 
our way in a kind of semicircle — do you understand? — 
aud to-morrow night we will meet somewhere on this 
road, 1 will wait for you till daybreak.” 

‘ Agieed! Let us part now, for the officers are dis- 
agreeably close." 

“No matter,” said Claude — “our manoeuvre will dis- 
compose them in no slight degree, or else I am altogether 
mistaken.” 

The officers were quite overj«yed to think they had 
managed to approach the highwaymen so closely, and 
they did all in their power to decrease the distance which 
now' intervened between them. 

Suddenly, however, to their great consternation, they 
saw the highwaymen divide, one taking to the meadows 
on one side, the other on the opposite one. 

“Curse them!” said the one in command. “That’s 
double trouble ! Still, we have no resource tut to divide 
also. I will go after that villain yonder, and you. 
Hopkins, take charge of half the men and follow the 
other one.” 

The police certainly deserved some credit for tho rapid 
manner in which they divided themselves into two 
parties ; aud having done so, they each took to the 
meadows, so that in a much shorter time than Claude had 
believed, be found they were again upon his track. 

The two travellers, however, were compelled to pause 
in the middle of the road. 

It was impossible for them to continue the chase any 
further, though they would have liked above all things 
to do so. 

They remained watching the officers until they disap- 
peared from sight ; then, with a most crestfallen air, 
they turned their horse’s head once more towards 
London. 

But quirk as the officers were, tho highwaymen had 
managed to obtain a very excellent start, and Claude, 
having only himself to look after, bent the whole of his 
efforts to tho task of urging his horse onwards at its 
utmost speed. 

Preserving the coui so he had mention*^, uo galloped 
rapidiy on. 

The ground favoured liim exceedingly, being cg»EJ>cso<J 
of little else but smooth pasture land. 

But whenever he looked behind him to obserre how 
near his pursuers were, he perceived the faint gr^y tisgf 
, of Tght in the east grf#ing c-igbter and b*;ghiar, 
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He did not draw rein until be had succeeded in reach- 
bag the summit of a piece, of rapidly-rising ground. _ 

Then from this elevated position be took a careful vie w 

ar< Tho light had gradually increased, and by its aid be 
was enabled to see lor a considerable distauce, yet, thougn 
he scanned every tree and every hedgerow, he was un- 
able to catch sight ot his foes. | 

But although they were invisible to mm, he might be 
plainly seen by thong so he resolved without delay to quit 
his exposed position. 

The descent of tne hill was qmekiy made, and then 
Claude perceived at no very great distance a dark, dense 
mass of trees, either a park or else, what was more likely, 
a small wood or coppice. ,, .. T . 

“ That’s the place,” he ejaculated ; if I can once get 
beneath the trees uuseen all will be well, they^may lock 
for me afterwards as long as they think proper. 

Ho. 19G.— Black Bass. 
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lie at once made his best speed towards this place and 
gained it just as a bright red flash in the eastern sxy 
showed the sun was about to rise. Anns© 

Just before he passed beneath the shadow of the _ 
m iS of SV looked long and scnitimsingly in the 

direction he had just come. -nvlhino- of the 

Yet, as before, he was unable to see anythin 0 oi 

°^Tonly trust,” he muttered, “that Jack has b*enas 

fortunate and has met with as Httlo twubb ^ Imve 
If I am not disturbed, tins wood will nerre mo i 
excellently well as a place of concealment all n gh 

f£l With these words Claude faced about, and rode as far 

ie“S'ty.I the vegetation pt~ 

[ and led bis horse slowly forwa-. 
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Having at length penetrated to a sufficient distance, he 
paused, secured his horse, and sat down to rest. 

By instinct he assumed a position of listening, hut 
though he stretched his hearing to the utmost, no alarm- 
ing sosnd readied him 

lie congratulated himself again and again upon his 
good luck, and afterwards, feeling oppressed bj the intense 
silence which prevailed in this place, he found himself 
insensibly sinking off into a slumber. 

Fully aware of the great danger there would be of 
sleeping in such a spot as this, he tried his best to keep 
himself awake. 

With much difficulty ho succeeded, Lut again aud again 
the heavy slumbering feeling would come over hnn, and 
in the end, unablo to struggle any longer against it, lio 
sank off into a sleep so deep and dreamless as might have 
been envied by many. 

At length, with a shiver and a start, ho awoke, and then 
tlio first thing he noticed wr.s that the Jay was rapidly 
drawing to a close. 

When he remembered tho length of time he had re- 
mained in so helpless a condition he fairly shuddered. 

But the next moment his good spirits returned, and ho 
thought only of his good fortune in having escaped so 
well. 

But he now began to bo very keenly sensible to the 
pangs of hunger, and wondered in what way ho should 
ue able to satisfy the craving for food. 

“I will creep to tho edge of this wood,” he muttered, 
“and before night quite closes in will have another good 
look around me. Then if I see nothing of my foes I will 
run the risk of making a brief halt at tho first inn 1 can 
find.” - . ' 

Having come to this decision, Claude lost no time in 
carrying it out. 

lie retraced his steps as well as he was able to the very 
spot where he had first gained entrance to the wood, and 
etood there tor a long time watching earnestly. 

In the distance be saw a few farming men walking 
slowly across the meadows, evi dentiy making their way 
homoward at the close of their day’s labor. 

But except these, ho was unable to make out any other 
human beings. 

Encouraged by this result, which was almost more than 
he had dared to hope for, Claude sprang upon the back of 
Lis steed and trotted off. 

Coming at length to a cross-country road, lie deter- 
mined to pursue its windings, feeling tolerably certain 
that before he had proceeded any great distance he should 
arrive at a roadside inn. 

Fortune seemed inclined to favor him again, for before 
he had gone more than a mile ho perceived before him 
just the kind of habitation he wished to gain. 

It was a small, rustic, poaceful-loakiiig dwelling, and 
seemed to have all around it an aspect of shelter and 
safety. 

Perceiving it, Claude quickened his speed, and riding 
up to the front door he drew rein near the largo moss- 
growu horse-trough, out of which his steed commenced 
drinking greedily. 

“ House — house !” he cried. “ R ow, ostler — quick !’ 1 
Tho words had scarcely passed his lips before j he was 
startled by a tremendous uproar, though coming from 
within this peaceful building. 

Ho he ard loud voices in contention, and the rush of 
hasty footsteps. 

Wondering, but never guessing at tho cause of this 
commotion, Claude sat perfectly still upon his horse. 

The front door of the inn was closed, but now it yeas 
suddenly dashed open, and, to Claude’s intense surprise, 
out rushed several police officers. 

Pistols were in their hands, and they no sooner gained 
the open air than they discharged them. 

But such was then - state of excitement and flurry, that , 
not one paused to take aim. ] 

The whole of the weapons were discharged at rscMom. r 
With a shout of astonishment, Claude Duval pul spurs 
to his horse and galloped off, leaving the police officers iu 
a frantic, excited thiong in the middle of the crow-road. 

The landlord, and ostler, and other persons who hap- 
pened to be in tho inn at this time were beyor a all 
measure amazed, 

“ The horses,” roared the one in command— “ the horses 
— Suing them oat l Why, d — n the fellow’s impudence J 


The idea of riding up to the inn n that fashion I Unick 
- “nick, bring the horses, I sav !’’ 

Hot finding his requests attended to with sufficient 
alacrity, ho set tho example of darting off to the stable 
aud saddling his own steod himself. 


CHAPTER CMLX. 

CUYUUIS DUV.YL FINDS HIMSELF ENVIRONED BY 51 ANT 
DIFFICULTIES. 

SntEDY as the officers were in entering the stables and 
getting their norses ready for the road, yet of necessity 
some time elapsed, and so by the time they wore fairly oa 
the road, Claude Duval had got so good a start that it 
spcmed quite hopeless to attempt the task of overtaking 
him. . 

Yet, enraged beyond measure to think - that they had 
missed their man by so narrow a chance, the ofiieei- 3 , 
without pausing to use any reflection whatever, whipped 
and spurred their already-exhausted a n imals in a most 
unmerciful manner. 

The fact was, as tho reader may surmise, these officers 
were those who had given chase to Claude D uval at the 
lime when tho two highwaymen separated from each 
other. 

They had 'spent very many hour3 fruitlessly searching 
around, aud at length, feeling completely tired out them- 
selves, they had determined to rust for a short time at 
this roadside inn, tho only dwelling they had como in 
sight of for a long time. " 

Scarcely, however, had they done so than, by a strange 
fatality, Claude Duval drew up to the front door in ihe 
manner we have described. 

It was now fairly night, and, though the moon occa- 
sionally broke forth from the many clouds that were con- 
stantly drifting across the sky, it was very dark, these 
occasional glimpses of light only serving to make the 
darkness greater by contrast. 

Claude Duval did not gallop far before he felt quite 
sure that ho had nothing particular to fear from those 
who had so hastily set out in his pursuit. 

Their horses were no match in point of speed for his 
own. 

Accordingly, then, in a very short time, he gradually 
decreased his rate of progress, and began once more to 
look around him for a place where he could obtain a small 
supply of food, for the pangs of hunger increased iu 
severity. 

Ho came at length to a small cottage, built near the' 
corner of a lane, and apparently tho abode of some poor 
laboring man. 

The stoppage of the horse’s feet outside this humble 
tenement caused those within immediately to approach 
the door. 

it was thrown open, and on tho threshold Claude per- 
ceived the form of a man and woman, the former carry- 
ing a candle, and tho countenances ol both expressive of 
a great amount of curiosity. 

“T am weary and faint for want of food,” said Claude 
Duval, in a low tone of voice. “ Bring me anything you 
have — no matter how rude tho fare may be, it will be 
welcome ; and rest assured you shall be well rewarded 
tor it.” 

So great was the astonishment and surprise of tho 
cottagers that at first they wero unable to reply ; bat 
after the lapse of a moment tho woman recovered her 
presence of mind sufiieiently to say : 

“Well, we are just sitting down to our poor supper, 
and if you like to dismount and join us ” 

“Yus — yes!” said the man, advancing, “and I will 
take care of your horse.” 

“ Thanks — thanks !’’ said Claude. “ But l cannot dis- 
mount, nor can I linger. Bring me something, and J, will 
eat it here.” 

This request was complied with at cnce. 

Tho food was rude indeed, and roughly prepared, yet 
Claude thought that never in all his life had he eaten 
anything \mh so much relish. 

A draught of weak home-brewed alo washed down this 
frugal repast. * 

As he handed back the jug, Claude Duval heard behind 
him tho clatter of horses’ feet 3 

“ They have kept well upon my track,” he muttered § 
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“but no matter, I ?eel more than a match for them now. 
(lark ye, my friends," he added, in a louder tone, turn- 
ing to the cottager and his wife, “take my advice : Enter 
your cottage, shut the doer, and if any question is asked 
of you, say nothing about my presence hero to-night. I 
ask this moro for your sake than my own. Can you hear 
that sound ? Hark J” 

Filled with amazement, the couple listened, and then 
replied : 

“ We do.” 

“ You know wh°,t it is ?” said Claude, interrogatively. 

“Yes, horses’ feet.” 

“ Well, then, they are police- officers, I am a highway- 
man ! Without knowing who I am, you have given me 
succour, yet should it bo kuown to these men, that would 
not make any difference in your favor — you would be 
liable to imprisonment for having aided and abetted me, 
therefore say nothing about it, and take that as your 
reward," 

He tossed them a guinea as ho spoke, and before the 
woman had time to stoop down to take up the glittering 
coin he had disappeared rouud the corner of the narrow 
lane which we have mentioned was near tho cottage. 

Whether these people were prudent enough to take his 
well-meant advico Claude had uo means of knowing, and 
in a short time, engrossed v, ith his own thoughts, he for- 
got all about tho circumstance. 

With low, encouraging cries, ho now urged his horse 
on by the use of tho spur. 

The end of the lane was quickly reached, and the high- 
wayman found himself once again upon the high-road. 

He hesitated a moment as to which way ho should 
turn ; but having made up his mind as to whereabouts he 
was, ho turned rouud sharply to the right, and galloped 
on. 

Soon, however, ho heard other sounds mingling with 
thoso produced by the beating of his- own horse’s hoofs 
upon the hard roadway. 

He stopped at once and listened. 

Just then the moon again made her appearance between 
tho interstices of a cloud, and, although tho light wa3 
misty and obscure, yet Claude was able to make out a 
dark body some distance before him, which he knew well 
enough to be a troop of pulice officers. 

To turn round and retrace his steps would probably be 
only to come in contact vvitb thoso officers who had hung 
so steadily upon his heels. 

Ho had, therefore, no other resource than to leap tho 
low hedgerow, and take to the open country. 

This he did so quickly after having caught sight of the 
officers in advauce, that one would scarcely have thought 
he had time to hesitate as to his mode of action. 

His horse, once more feeling the soft turf beneath his 
feet, ptit forth his best powers of speed. 

“ Confound it !” said Claude, tightening the rein at last, 
“ the whole country seems to be up in arms ! Every 
road appears to have a troop of officers upon it ! I must 
seek shelter somewhere, that’s very clear 1 But Jack? I 
am forgettiug him ! IIow shall we manage to meet 
again ?’’ 

Claude reduced his horse’s speed to a walk, for tho 
animal was greatly distressed by the exertion it had been 
compelled to make. 

Claude observed this with regret— -he knew how much 
liis own salet*’ depended upon the condition of his 
steed. 

Wishing to give it an opportunity of recovering its 
wind, ho determined to make a halt, being perhaps moved 
to do so by feeling that rain was beginning to fall, and 
seeing at uo great distance in advance a rude rambling 
kind of building that seemed almost like a barn bedoiiging 
to some farm-house, only this building stood completely 
by itself, and out of sight of any other. 

Towards this Claude Duval directed his harm’s steps. 

Being at no great distance, it was quickly reached. 

The door was swinging half open, so h<* had no diffi- 
culty whatever about making an entrance. 

He dismounted and tried to look around him tho 
terior of this barn, but found it to bo well-nigh impossible, 
owing to the darkness that prevailed. 

Through many chinks in the roof, uowever, the moon- 
beams found their way. and after a time Claude’s eyes be- 
came accustomed to the obscurity. 

Straw was at band in abundance, and with some of 




thfa lie rubbed his horse down, nor did lie pause in thin " 
labor until compelled to do so by sheer fatigue. 

Going then to the doorway of the barn, be endeavoured 
to take a good look around him. 

3.0 believed, and with good reason, that he had en- 
tirely shaken off his pursuers, and now ho began to 
wonder which way he should turn in order to meet with 
his old comrade. 

“ Comfortable as these quarters may be,” he muttered, 
at length, “I shall have to leave them, though I would 
fain remain Jack may wait about in expectation of 
meeting me, and so uselessly expose himself to great 
danger. At all risks, I must endeavour to find him.” 

With these words he turned back into the barn, and 
took his steed by the bridle. 

lie was about to lead him forth and mount, when he 
fancied a low, murmuring, distant sound reached his 
ears. 

'He was all attention immediately, and, once more look- 
ing out, lie was astonished to perceive quite a dense 
throng of people- approaching. 

They were all on foot, and most certainly not police 
officers, though what they wero Claude could not guess. 

lie observed with some surprise that as they came 
along they indulged in many wild and furious gestures, 
and every now and then a cry like one of deep anguish 
would arise, making itself heard abovo the humming, 
murmuring noise which at first attracted the higwayman’s 
notice. 

Concealed by tbe deep shadow of tho barn, Claude 
stood watching them intently as they made their way 
across the vast meadow. 

He could not make up his mind whether to remain 
where he was until they had passed, or gallop off with- 
out- taking any notice of them. 

"Well aware, however, of the importance of keeping 
unseen as much as possible, lie paused, though afterwards 
he deeply regretted having done so. 

To his surprise, the approaching crowd of persons sud- 
denly changed their course, and, from the manner in 
which they now advanced, no doubt couhl be entertained 
that their intention was to make their way direct into tha 
barn. 

Discovery now was imminent, for Claude had so many 
enemies that ho could not look upon these now-comers as 
friends. 

To ride forth now unseen by them would be impossible, 
but yet he thought lie might well be able to remain con- 
cealed within the building. 

A certain amount of curiosity to know who these people 
were and what was their errand to so strange and lonely 
a place at that late hour may in no slight degree have 
iuilueneed Claude in coming to this decision. 

At any rate, grasping the reins tightly, he led his horse 
as silently as possible to the most distant corner of the 
barn. 

Pausing here, ha Y3s surprised to find before him a 
small door leading into another part of the barn which, 
for some reason or other, had been divided from the rest. 

Considering now that ho had every chance of remain- 
ing securely bidden, Claude congratulated himself upon 
the decision he had arrived at. 

Ho crossed tho threshold quickly, and closed the 
door 

listening it had none, but lie groped about until he 
found a stone lying on the damp flooring, and by means 
of this he was able to keep the door closed. 

By the time he had douo this, the murmuring sound 
had much increased in loudness, for tho approaching 
crowd, quickening their steps, had almost reached the 
barn. 

Claude’s only fear was that somo movement or noise 
made by his horse might betray his presence. 

In this respect, however, he would have to, trust to his 
good fortune. * 

Overhead a'targe patch of the roof hail ocen reiaoved — 
probably had been blown away by some furious gust of 
wind, and through tho laths by which it was crossed and 
recrossed there came down a very tolerable amount of 
light, sufficient to enable him to look around him, 

For the present, however, he confined himself to 
1'tst.enjng. 

He had before been struck with the idea that tho sounds 
given forth by these approaching persons were those of 
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wee, ui.d this idea was confirmed, for sobs and lamenta- 
tions of sorrow could now plainly bo distinguished. 

Then suddenly the trampling of footsteps ceased, the 
cuter door of the barn was closed and secured as well as 
4he meaus at hand would permit. 

Then some one uttered a singular word, chough what 
it was Claude could not make out ; evidently it was a word 
belonging to 60 ine language of which ha was in ritor 
ignorance. 

Ho guessed afterwards mat it was a C&.12 for light, fo? 
in a few moments the other half of the barn where the 
strangers 6tood was illuminated. 

Claude then noticed for the first timo that the r.i’d 
which divided the barn into two compartments reached 
up to only a few feet abovo his head. 

Between tbo top and the roof were many hugs timu- 
blackened beams. 

However great the highwayman's curiosity might in 
the first instance have been, it was now very much in- 
creased, and upon making this discovery his first idea 
was that by climbing up be should bo enabled to assume 
such a position that, while being unseen himself, aud his 
preseueo unsuspected, ho should be able to take aa ac- 
curate observation of everything that took place. 

Tho chief ditlieulty was to climb up without making 
any sound that might attract attention. 

But, by feeling with his hands, Claude discovered that 
the wall was rough and crumbling, and presented mauy 
places into which he could insert the cuds of his fingers 
aud toes. 

Drawing himself up at lougth, ho seated himself upon 
one of the cross-beams, and from this elevated position 
he found, as ho expected, that ho commanded a perfect 
view of the other half of tho barn. 

He waited a second or two, in order to make sure that 
tho slight noise ho could not avoid making had remained 
unnoticed. 

He soon found this was the ca3e, which was not at »1) 
rurprising, for the whole of these strangers seemed quite 
latent upon their own affairs. 

It was in truth a singular scene of which tho bighwav- 
Esan thus unexpectedly found himself a spectator. 

By means of several torches, consisting only, so far as 
lie could perceive, of pieces of wood of a resinous quality, 
all around was plainly revealed. 

The garb of these new-comers waa without exception, 
miserably poor, and torn, and ragged. 

Members of both sexes were present, some with skins 
dark and swarthy, others comparatively fair. 

But the object that immediately riveted Claude’s atten- 
tion was the bowed, bent form of a very aged man, whoso 
white beard aud hair wore of so great a length as to con- 
ceal a great part of the upper portion of his body. 

This old man had been propped up into a tolerably 
comtortablo position upon the straw. 

Tho others all stood around him in various attitudes, 
all of which, however, were expressive of the utmost 
grief. 

The old man showed little signs of life, except that 
now and then a kind of shudder seemed to convulse 
him. 

At length he looked up, and the light, falling upon his 
countenance, enabled Claude to perceive that his features 
were pinched and shrunken, aud carried upon them tho 
impression of oxtremo age, and beyond all doubt this 
old man bad long outlived tho average duration of 
human life. 

Claude began to think that these people wore members 
of a large family of gipsies, and yet, by their attire, they 
did not seem to be so. 

They looked rather like a band of mendicants. 

Having raised his head, tho old man made several 
ineffectual attempts to speak. 

In a momont a profound silence overspread the grcop— 
scarcely a breath could be heard. 

11 Remember — remember,” the old mnji gasped — dC v:-t 
target that I have now no descendant— that it rai; ..'das 
for you before my departure to elect my sucvauior. Us — 
re — - — ’’ 

He strove bard to continue; but after a brief aval use- 
less struggle, his gaze fell, and he sank faack upon the 
straw quite dead. 


CHAPTER CMLII- 

CLAUDE DUVAL AX LENGTH DISCOVERS TUB OBJECT OB 
IIIS SKAKCIL * 

la a moment the air was filled with sounds of sorrow 
coming from tho throats of every one of the strange 
people there present, and tho various cries by which grief 
was expressed were continued for some time witttout 
intermission. 

Then one advanced from the rest, and going to tho old 
tueu, placed his hand upon lus breast. 

T lie-o was a deep silence for veral seconds. 

Tho" this man, removing his hand, exclaimed: 

! T'li ore is no longer hope — life has fled !” 

Again came (lie wild burst of sorrow ; but this man 
interrupted it by raising his hand. 

Ho was a young man, tall, well formed, and muscular, 
and was attired in the gaib of a sailor, though Claude’s 
practiced eye detected at once that this dress was nothing 
mure than a disguise. 

“ You heard his last words,” said this young man — 
“you know what you havo to do, and you know what 
relation I boro to him, and what were his wishes ; the 
rest is left to you.” 

“We know — we know,” was tho answer. “You, 
Bamfyldo, shall fill his place — no ono is more fitting than 
you.”" 

At the mention of this name, Claude Duval gave a 
start of surprise, for it sounded familiarly in his ears. 

“ Is it agreed,” 6aid the young man, who had been 
called by the strange name Bauifylde — “do you all 
consent ?” 

“ We do.” 

There was a flush of triumph in his eyes. 

“ That is,” added ono, “ as far as we can decide until 
tho full meeting takes place.” 

“ Precisely so ” 

All present were now quite prepared to look upon this 
young man as their leader aud ruler, aud ho assumed his 
position immediately. 

Glancing round him with a keen eye, he detected the 
small door in tho partition wall, through which Claude 
had passed. 

“ This is no place fur him,” said Bamfjldo, pointing to 
the inanimate form of tho old man. “Let him bo carried 
in yonder, and loft alone for the present, until all 
necessary things are arranged.” 

Without tho slightest hesitation, this command was 
obeyed. 

Tho words of an absolute, despotic monarch could not 
have received a prompter attention. 

Claude now saw that his discovery was certain ; but 
tho knowledge of this fact did not diseomposo him in the 
least. 

He had good reasons for believing that this strange aud 
altogether unlooked-for advent uro would turn out well 
for him in tho end. 

Accordingly, while they were advancing to the door, 
ho dropped down from the beam, and, grasping his horse 
by tho bridle, calmly waited for tbo uew-comars to ap- 
pear. 

When they dashed open the door, and raised their rudo 
torches abovo their heads iu order to look around, they 
uttered an ojaculation of dismay, not unmingled with 
rage. 

The young man Bauifylde came forward with hurried 
strides. 

“ There is no occasion for auger or fear,” said Claude. 
“ With jour permission, I am willing to become your 
friend.” 

Itamfylde advanced, aud seizing a torch, hold it so that 
the ruddy light fell full upon Clauds- s face and form. 

He gazed at him for a little wmio in silence, then he 
ejaculated • 

“ I believe yon, for your name it-—” 

Claude raisod bis hand and checked him. 

Bauifylde advanced a few more paces, then placing his 
mouth close to the highwayman’s ear, whispered in faint 
tones : 

u Your name is Claude Duval.” 

“ It is.” 

“ I knew it. Give me your hand. Under odi c irons* 
stances I will be your friend ” 
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The other persons present looked at this little ineid^ jt 
with wondering eyes 

Bamfyldo observing this, turned round aud addressed 
» few words to them in that arrange language which they 
t&d once before employed. 

Then bending agaiu towards Claude, ho whispered : 

“ Bo you know thu poor old man wo brought hither 
just in time to die ?’ 

“Know him?” ejaculated Claude, in astonishment 

“ Yes ; do yon not recognise his features ?” 

“ I did not.” 

“ Woll — well, he may have been greatly changed by 
age and other causes, but his name you will recollect at 
once. That poor wasted body is all that remains of the 
once famous Bamfylde Moore Uarow." 

“Can it be possible ?” ejaculated Claude, in the utmost 
amazement. “I though r. that he had been dead many, 
many years ago.” 

“ No," was the answer j “ his age is extreme, but he has 
survived till now.” 

“And you,” 6aid Claude — “you bear the name of 
Bamfylde — you are a descendant ?" 

“ Yes, his grandson,” was the answer. “Many, many 
times have I heard him speak about the Claude Duval lie 
knew in his young days.” 

“ I havo heard,” said Claude, “ that they had many 
strange adventures together.” 

“Yes, many — very many, and the closest friendship 
and good feeling subsisted between them. As we are 
their descendants, let ‘he Loud of union be pre- 
served.** 

“ With all my heart !” 

“It must some day stand you in good stead,” returned 
Bamfylde, “for our fraternity grows every day more 
powerful, and I will make you acquainted with a sigu 
known only to the initiated, which will enable you at all 
times to claim the aid and protection of any of the 
oaud.” 

“ That would bo a useful service, truly,” said Claude, 
“ for I havo few friends.” 

“Look!” aud, as the young man spoke, he made a 
strange sign upon his breast, which Claude, after several 
attempts, succeeded in imitating. 

“ There,” he said, “ that will do. You have only to 
remember and make that sign, and you may command 
them to the death !” 

A loud shout of welcome arose from those assembled, 
then one and all pressed round, offering assurances of 
their friendship. 

Bamfylde was eager for the highwayman to remain 
with them for some time ; but Claude declined, alleging 
as his reason for doing so the necessity he was under 
of looking for his comrade. 

Tossing his purse to this strange people, ho said 
farowell to their leader, and departed. 

“ It may bo,” he muttered, as he rode away, “ that 
some time or other I shall have occasion to feel rejoiced 
at this chance incident. It may turn out to the benefit 
of us all.” 

Although immersed in these reflections, Claude did 
not forget his caution, and continually looked around 
him, to make sure that no officers were near. 

At length, gaining an elevated piece of ground, he 
paused to take as accurate a survey of his position as 
was possible. 

At last he determined upon the direction to take 
that would be most likely to enable him to meet his 
companion, aud, having chosen his course, ho set for- 
ward at a much more rapid pace than ho had hitherto 
made use of. 

After more than half an hour’s riding, cho high-road 
was gained. 

Here he waited for some time, listening ; but, hearing 
oo sound, he rode geutlyaloug it, looking out on every 
side for some indication of the presence of dixteen-Striug 
Jack. 

lie looked in vain, however, and continued to look 
for a long while, for when morning dawned it found 
him still at his task. 

The most serious fears now began to press upon his 
mind. 

He knew there would be some difficulty in meeting 
with each other, as no precise place was agreed upon ; 
but yet he cou)d not help feeling the oonvicton that, 


had his comrado escaped as well as himself, he should 
ero this have teen something of him. 

l’ho morning broke cold and chill, and over all tho 
meadows hung a dense white vapour, thus making it im- 
possible to sea for any great distance. 

When the sun rose, however, this vapour was by de- 
grees chased away. 

So soon as ever the atmosphere waa clear, Claude once 
more paused to look around him. 

Just then he heard the clatter of a horse's hoofs, and 
turning sharply round, saw his comrade approaching 
him. 

The next moment their hands were flimly grasped, for 
Sixteen-String Jack had been not less fujl of anxiety 
than his comrade. 

“ You wonder doubtless wLere it was I sprang from so 
suddenly,” said Six toen-String Jack, with a laugh, “but 
the fact is, I heard some one approaching, and not know- 
ing that it was you, took the precaution to conceal my- 
self behind yonder bushes. As soon as I recognised you 
I rode forth.” 

“ And how have you fared ?” said Claude. 

“ Oh, excellently ! I have had scarcely any trouble. 
Over yonder is a little inn far removed from all other 
dwellings, and around which there is always a perpetual 
calmness. There I remained the greater portion of the 
ti me, and there, if you are willing, we will conceal our- 
selves during the day.” 

Sixteen-String Jack pointed across the country with 
his whip while he spoke, in order to indicate the position 
of the inn ho had just mentioned. 

“ Are you sure it will be safe ?” said Claude. 

“Well, as safe as anywhere,” was the reply. “But 
come ; at all events, we will rido in that direction, and 
while doing so 1 will tell you all that has happened to 
me ; it will be comprised in a few words.” 

“Do so,” said Claude ; “ I am full of curiosity.” 

And afterwards,” said Jack, “you shall tell me your 
adventures, for I fancy by your way you have something 
of far more importance to communicate.” 

“ Woll, that may be ; but begin.” 

“Well, then,” said Jack, “by pressing my horse bard I 
got away from the police officers without much trouble ; 
nevertheless, I did not bate my speed, but kept pushing 
on in the direction that we had agreed upon.” 

Claude nodded. 

“ It was soon after sunrise that I found myself in front 
of the inn I have already spoken of. The aspect of the 
place took my fancy at once, and as my horse was ex- 
hausted, I was certain I could not do better than halt 
there, if only for a short time, and while doing so keep a 
good look-out for the officers.” 

“And is it possible,” said Claude, “that you were so 
fortunate as to remain thore unmolested ?” 

“Not only possible,” said Jack, “ but true. . My horse 
was comfortably placed in the stable, aud as the hours 
slipped by without bringing me a sight of the officers, I 
came to the conclusion they had abandoned the pursuit 
altogether.” 

“ And the landlord of this place?” said Claude. 

“ There is none." 

‘Landlady, then ?” 

“ Yes, she’s a widow, and lives there a solitary life. I 
suppose you were about to ask mo whether I thought she 
had any suspicions ?” 

“Just so.” 

“ Well, I don’t believe for a moment that she Las. 
Customers are so rare at that out-of-the-way-place that 
she scarcely knows how to show them enough atten 
tion.” 

“ I like your description of the place well enough,” said 
Claude, “ and I believe that the best thing we can do is 
to tako refuge there.” 

“ Decidedly.” 

“ Let me tell you,” continued Claude, “that all the 
roads that I have beeu upon to-night have been patrolled 
by officers. I Lave scarcely been able to ride u mile with- 
out seeing them.” 

“I have found much the same thing,” said Jaet, 
“while watching for you, and I began to fear that they 
had succeeded in capturing you.” m 

No — no, I was safe enough.” 

“ Well, then,” said Jack, “ push on at a more rapid rate ; 
the snn is rising, aud soou many people will be abroad. 
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V’e c An not do better than keep out of sight as inueh as 
possible.” 

“ How far is this inn ?” 

“A quarter Gf an hour’s gallop will take us there with 
ease.” . • 

“ Lead tho way. then,” was the response. *» Rest as- 
sured I shall not bo fur behind you.” 

Sixteen-String Jack needed no second bidding — ks was, 
fn truth, most anxious to return to tho place of oosoeal- 
ment which had served him so well, 

1 n something less than the time he had mentions.*, 
from of the inn was reache 1, and on observing tho 
situation, Claude exclaimed : 

“ This is, in truth, the most oni-uf-the-way nook I 
havo seen for many a day ! I am glad you persuaded 229 
to come,-for I am almost worn out with fatigue.” 

Sixteen-String Jack had prepared tho landlady of tho 
inn for the appearance of a companion, and she now came 
forth in a most obsequious manner. 

“Ho ostler is kept here,” said Jack. “ We must see to 
our own horses— that is something you will not mind any 
more than myself.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Claude, as ho dismounted — “ in 
fact, I rather prefer it than otherwise.” 

The landlady stared a little at this remark, and Claude 
felt that he had been rather imprudent in makiug 
it. s 

HowevtV he trusted that it would pass off uu- 
noticeih 

Jack led the way to the shed, which, for bis own con- 
venience, had been turned into a stable. 

Here they attended to their horses, maxing them as 
comfortable as possible, and at the same time merely re- 
moving the hits from their months, and loosening the 
girths of the saddles, so that they plight bo got ready for 
the road at a moment’s notice. 

Claude Duval, however, could not mako himself quite 
at ease in his new quarters, though Jack set him the 
example of doing so ^ 

Some time was whiled away by tho relation of tho 
events which hiid happened since their parting. 

Then, with anxious faces, they began to speak of the 
probable position of their companions. 

As the hours passed on without anything occurring to 
disturb the intense quiet that prevailed around the inn, 
Claude gave way to its influence and slept, Sixteen- 
String Jack in the meanwhile promising to keep 
guard. 

In this way, alternately watching and sleeping, the 
time passed, until once more the welcome shales of 
evening began to creep over the earth. 

“ So soon as ever it is fairly dusk,” said Claude, “we 
will depart. I cannot make myself content to remain 
here any longer; tho chances of detection aro too 
great.” 

•*I differ from you,” said Jack. “I consider we are 
lucky in having fallen into such comfortable quarters. 
You "know how closely all the roads aro watched; if 
we venture forth to-night wo must of necessity en- 
counter the police officers.” 

“It may be so,” said Claude, “but I havo an idea 
that we shall bo best abroad.” 

“ Well, then, 1 am willing to Tall in with your views. 
It is dark enough now, if you aro so anxious to 
depart.” 

•"I am then,” said Claude, “though why I can 
scarcely tell yon.” £ - * 

Wish those words, ho rose from Lis seat and made 
Lis way to the stables. 

-Tack remained behind to settle with tho landlady, and 
his pay was so liberal and so far beyond her expecta- 
tions that the good woman could not express her thinks, 
but only stared with astonishment. 

In live minutes afterwards tho highwaymen risd left 
the premises. 

Crossing an open piece of land in front of the inn, 
they immediately plunged among some bushes, vrhlih 
off ued them partial concealment. 

Before going many paces, Claude exclaimed : 

“Down — down, Jack! If you stoop down we shall, 
ten to one, remain unseen ! I cau hear horsemen approach- 
ing i” r cL-t " f l. . , 

Jack heard them teo, ani so dismounted without 
another word. 


■ Tho bushes then tolerably well concealed their forms 
and those of their horses. 

Itaising their heads a little, they were able to command 
a view of tho v iun and of much of tho flat country 
around it. 

All at once, Jack uttered a faint ejaculation : 

“ See,” he said, “ yonder are officers !” 

“ Yes," returned Claude, in a whisper, “ I seo. them; 
and I think we have taken oar departure just in time.” 

“ So think 1. It is in truth a narrow escape. Lotus 
be moving.” 

“ No,” said Claude ; “ wait a moment— we will watch 
their movements.” 

A rather large body of police officers now came fully 
into sight, and it seemod that as soon ,a3 they perceived 
the inn they turned their horses’ heads towards it, 

Tho highwaymen continued to watch them until they 
pulled up in front of tho door,. 

“Now, then,” said Clauds, .“lot us be off. Oar friend, 
the landlady, will Ur t*nle k> tell them enough to put them 
on our track; and Jack, ay friend, just congratulate 
yourself on my uneasiness. If wo had remained, as you 
proposed, wo should by this time bo in a most awkward 
lix.” 

“You are right,” said Jack, as ho sprang into the 
saddle — “ qiilieright. And unless great good fortune 
attends ns, you w!.l lind that we shall havo some trouble 
yet," 


CHAPTEll (DILI II. 

IN WHICH SCoIH CONFIRMATION 13 GIVEN TO CLAUDE’S 
STORV. ' .. j 

Almost before a dozen words had been exchanged be- 
tween tho police officers and ihe landlady of the inu, 
the former discovered that they had by great good -for- 
tune got upon tho right scent at last. 

Trembling with fear, for she knew not how serious 
the consequences might bo to herself — and the officers 
did not forget to threaten — the landlady pointed across 
the piece of waste land, in tho direction tho two high- 
waymen had so lately taken. 

The officers eagerly followed tho direction of her 
Huger, and the next moment a cry burst simultaneously 
from their lips. 

“There they are,” they shouted — \thero they go! 
Now, my lads,* spur hard, we havo hut to keep them 
in sight until wo are joined by the rest of our party !” 

, The officers gave a loud cheer, for they were one and 
all inspirited by the prospect of overtaking the fugitives. 

At this time the moon was shining, and with some 
amount of distinctness, and at no great distance, flitting 
over the fields like shadows, they could perceive rhe 
forms of tho flying highwaymeu. 

“Push on, Claude,” said Jack— “a sharp touch is the 
best; it will bo useless to think of tiring them but; let 
us get out of sight as quickly as wo can." 

Ulaudo made no other reply save that of burying his 
.spurs deeply in his horse’s flanks, thus accelerating tin* 
already frightful pace at which they were goiug. 

“ Keep to it, Claude,” said Jack, after they had gone a 
considerable distance, “ we get further aud further from 
them every moment. Try to keep up your present rate, 
and we shall soon he out of all danger.^’ 

Claude wanted no urging upon this point ; he was to 
tho full as anxious ns his companion, and moreover, he 
was filled with the apprehension that ere long they 
would come full tilt against some other party. 

This, indeed, was their chief danger, but they knew it, 
and kept a sharp-look out in advance accordingly. 

By gradual, yet perceptible degrees, the police officers 
dropped srill further and further in' the rear. 

Their moitifioation was excessive, but there was no 
heip for it, their horses could not compete in speed 
with those possessed by the highwaymen, cud what was 
more, not one had fully mastered the art of riding. 

^ It was this which 30 very often gave tho highway- 
men tho advantage over their pursuers. a 

“I think we may venture to take it easy now,” said 
Claude , “ to gallop up this hill will only distress out 
horses needlessly.” 

“You are right,” said Jack; “ we have little to tear 
from oar foes at the present time, and when we gain the 
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evamit of yonder hill, l should not be surprised to find 
them out of sight.” i 

“ Let us hope so, at ail events.” 

At a gontle walk the two highwaymen permitted their 
horses to ascend the steep hill that lay before them. 

The poor beasts panted for breath, and tho violence 
of their exertions had covered them with foam from 
head to foot. 

‘•Jack,” said Claude, after a brief pause, “it seems to 
uie quite certain that it will never do for us to continue 
riding over the country in this manner.” 

“ But how ia it to be avoided ?” 

“Why, by finding some remote or inaccessible place 
where we can remain quiet until the nine days have 
expired. While we are thus hunted from placn to place, 
and occasionally kept in sight, the officers will indulge 
in the hope ct eventually capturing us.” 

“ That’s true enough,” said Jack, “and if we ca-n only 
hide somewhere, they will soon grow tired of riding 
about to no object.” 

“Precisely; and that is why I think we ought to tern 
our attention to discovering some place that will answer 
our purpose.” 

“ Yes, that’s all very well,” said Jack, “but tlio diffi- 
culty ia where to find it.” — 

“ Can you suggest anywhere ?” 

''Not at the moment, 1 can’t. You sec the worst of it 
is, the officers pop up everywhere, and in places where 
you least expect them — at that inn, for example.” 

Claude laughed. 

'* You were over confident of your safety there, Jack. 
But let us keep our object steadily before us. I have 
been thinking during the past few moments that there 

is, or was years ago, somo miles from here, an old 
castle, or rather the ruins or one." 

“ Indeed !” said Jack. “ Where ?” 

“Not far from a small village celled Nealham.” 

“Nealhara — Nealham?” repeated Jack. “1 fancy I 
have hea-d the name before, yet cannot recollect 

it. ” 

“ It is very likely,” said Claude. “ Many, many years 
have elapsed since I saw the place, hut I remember 
thinking at the time how well-suited’ it wa3 for the 
purpose which we now require.” 

“ How far should you think it ia ?” 

“Not more than an hour's good ride, end I believe 
that if we could only be so fortunate as to gain the 
shelter of its crumbling walls unseen, wo might make 
certain of remaining there in safety and unsuspected for 
a much longer period than .tLat which wo Lave to look 
forward tc. ’ 

“I like the idea,” said Jack, “and certainly cannot 
suggest anything better. But stay — as the summit of 
the hill is reached let us pause and look back,” 

The highwaymen did so ; but at the tirno the moon, 
being hidden by clouds, prevented them from seeing to 
any great distance. 

“ I cannot perceive them,” said Jack. 

“Nor hear them,” added Claude. “Come ch, Jack— 
don't linger. The moon will soon break forth again, 
and when it does wc are much more likely to bo seen up 
here, than the officers are below.” 

“You are right; and so, without any more discus- 
sion, turn your horse’s head ia the direction of the 
ruined castle you speak of; when we see it we shall oe 
bettor able to come to a conclusion concerning it.” 

“It may have greatly changed since I saw it last,” 
said Claude ; “but that is a point only to be ascertained 
by actual inspection. But we need not gw so fast as to 
distress our horses, nor to prevent our conversation.” 

To this bis comrade assented, and at an easy trot, 
which, without greatly fatiguing the horses, yet which 
got over the ground in very good style, they made their 
way in an oblique line across the country. 

The clatter ol' thoir horses’ hoofs, however, and tho 
rapidity of their motion proved a great hindrance to 
speaking, and so before very long perfect silence reigned 
between them. 

But although they spoke not, their thoughts were busy, 
for whenever they turned their attention to tho probable 
position of their companions they l ad ample food fur 
conjecture. 

As they journeyed on, the clouds to a very great 

extent dispersed, leaving the sky clear. 


Claude Dtr«<u was tho first to break the silence which 
had been for so long maintained. 

“ Look, Jack P he exclaimed, slightly reining-in hia 
steed, and pointing with his whip — “ do you see yonder, 
in fh 9 distance, something dim and shadowy, on which 
the moon is shining?” 

Jack strained his eyes to tho utmost. 

“I think I do see a something,” he replied, “but I 
scarcely know what.” 

“Yon see the ruins of tha castle I spoke of,” responded 
Claude. “In a few moments yon will be alio to per- 
ceive them with much greater plainness." 

This quickly proved to be the case, and Sixteen-String 
Jock looked with a very great amount of interest upon 
the scons that lay before them. 

“There lies the village somo distance to the right,” 
exclaimed Claude, “and that’s why I am approaching tlie 
castle in this direction ; I think we bavo all the better 
chance of reaching it unseen.” 

Jack nodded, but made no other reply, the fact being 
that his attention was wholly taken np by what he saw. 

Certainly, the ivy-grown wall3 had a most striking 
appearance. 

“I see scarcely any alteration at present,” was Claude’s 
next remark. “I could imagine that only a few hours 
had elapsed since I saw it last, so littlo change has 
taken place. But let us wait here under the shadow of 
these trees for a few moments. Do you see yonder 
cloud which is hurrying up ? In a short time tho 
moon will be covered by it, and then we shall be 
almost certain of gaining the interior of .the ruins un- 
perceived.” 

Jack paused at once. 

llis eyes happened to be fixed upon the large black 
cloud at the moment when Claude spoke, and some 
similar idea had suggested itself to his mind. 

They had not long to wait. 

In a few moments the light of the moon was entirely 
obscured, and what might be termed double darkness 
prevailed, for so it appeared in this sudden withdrawal 
of light. 

“Now, then, forward !” exclaimed Claude. “Follow 
slowly' and carefully in my footsteps, for the ground here- 
about i3 rugged, and in many parts there are deep places, 
into which a fall would bo unpleasant." 

Sixteen-String Jack at once dropped into the rear, and 
Claude Duval took his way onwards with a great amount 
of confidence, considering the nature of the ground and 
tho length of time that had elapsed since his last visit to 
this spot. 

Soon after, and without any accident, the interior of 
the ruins was gained. 

Claude led the way across the dismantled court-yard, 
and through a low-arched doorway, into what had 
evidently been at aoiao time or other a chapel connected 
with the edifice. 

Walla surrounded it ; but tho^e was no roof, and on 
the ground grass was growing tnickly. 

“ This will do excellently well, both for ourselves and for 
our horses,” was Claude’s first remark. “ If we can con- 
trive to keep them near all will be well ; and while we 
keep within these walls there will be little fear we shall 
be seen.” 

“How intense the silence ia!” said Jack. “ You could 
almost imagine it a city of the dead.” 

“ Yes, so yon might. I did not tell you, I think, tho 
reason why this place is left so much deserted ?” 

I No, you did not.” 

“Because of the strange stories current respecting it. 
You are not afraid of ghosts, I suppose, neither am I, but 
the inhabitants of this district are, and so the place is 
shunned by all — not from one year’s end to another does 
a human foot penetrato those ruins.” 

“ It seems so,” said Jack, glaucing around him with 
scarcely comfortable feelings. “ I never before witnessed 
such complete desolation.” 

“ It is desolate," said Claude, “ and we ought to re- 
joice at it. At any rate, while we are here, blionld any- 
one bo foolhardy enough to approach, I will undertake 
to give him such a fright that he will never venture here 
again !” 

“But what’s the atory, Claude ?” aaid Jack, following 
Claude’s example by sitting down on a fragment of failsa 
{masonry. 
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“ I don’t know the legend,” wa3 the answer ; “ but I 
have been told that strange sounds Lave been heard, lights 
seen in the night, and once, many years ago, & stranger, 
who had boldness enough to approach the rains alter 
nightfall, averred that ho saw a form resembling that of 
a monk. He described very accurately the long gray 
cloak, and afterwards affirmed that he had seen the monk’s 
face, or as much of it as was visible, for the lower half 
was entirely covered by silvery hair that reached down 
almost to his waist.” / 

“And I suppose,” said Jack, “people were sufficiently 
terrified at this to feel afraid of coining any more?" 

“ I suppose so ; Out no doubt it was ail imagination, or 
else a freak played by some one upon the traveller. Still,” 
be added, “the place is large enough, and if thero are 
ghosts there ought to be room for them here as well as 
for us.” 

By the light manuer iu which Claude Duval spoke, it 
was'evident that he placed but a very small amount of, 
credence in the story he had just related. 

Not so Jack, however, who recollected with a very 
peculiar shuddering sensation the strange events which 
had happened to himself at tho Throe Spiders Juu, and 
racalled, with anything but comfortable feelings, the 
sequel to them. 

Ho marvelled much that Claude made no allusion to 
these circumstances ; lie could only account for it by sup- 
posing that they had slipped ids memory, and such being 
tho case, he thought it not worth while to revive so dis- 
agreeable a subject. 

’“Well, now, Jack," said Claude, after a pause, “tell 
me what, you think of this place ; is it not likely that we 
shall be able to remain hero concealed for tho length of 
time agreed upon ?” 

“ 1 think there is a strong probability of it ; and at any 
rate, no one could approach us very closely without our 
knowledge, and one great advantage about tho nature of 
the building is, that we could easily make our way out at 
any point.” 

“ You are right,” said Claude, “hut it is very strange 
to me if we are troubled by the coming of anyone. 1 ’ 

While lie spoke, Claude took from his pocket one of 
Lis pistols, and in a very leisurely, business-like way be- 
gan to take it to pieces for the purpose of giving it a 
thorough cleaning. 

While thus engaged, tho two highwaymen held a 
consultation as to their future movements, aud it was 
then fully determined that unless something unexpected 
took place that they would remain in the shelter of the 
ruins till tho time came for them to set out for Hampstead. 

Tho intense silence that prevailed in tho ruins had a 
most chilling and depressing influence upon Jack. 

In vain he tried to struggle against it, and to turn his 
thoughts into some other channel ; if lie succeeded for a 
tew moments his mind was sure to dwell upon the original 
subject. 

And now once more the moon broke forth from behind 
the clouds, and shed her silvery lustre upon the time-worn 
walls. 

By this time Claude had carefully loaded his pistol and 
placed it ready for immediate use, and no sooner did he 
perceive that the moonbeams were pouring down with 
full force than he started up and exclaimed : 

“Come, Jack, now that it is a little lighter, follow me, 
and we will make as good an examination as we can of 
our new quarters.” 

Jack rose slowly and quietly. 

lfis comrade noticed his manner in a moment, and ex- 
claimed, with a slight laugh : 

“ Why, Jack, one would think you were no better than 
the rest — that you were frightened at the thought of some 
spectre making its appearance.” 

“No, no — not exactly that,” said Jack. , “But why not 
change the subject ?’’ 

“Just as you like. But come — look h-.tn, and tell me 
whether you ever saw anything more beautiful ?” 

Claude pointed to the large courtyard, which was now 
fully lighted up in every part by the moon’s rays. 

“It is truly beautiful,” said Jack; “ but — but — 

“But %vliat ? Why do you hesitate ?" 

“ 1 was thinking that those stones yonder resemble a 
hyard more than aught else.” 

ense, Jack," laughed Claude — “yon really gel 
worse I" 


“ Perhaps so, ( and I may as well confess at once that I 
cannot prevent my thoughts from dwelling upon that 
strange circumstance that occurred a short timo Lack — 1 
mean when we saw tho shadow on the wall.” 

; ^jsonsibly, Sixteen-String Jack sank his voice while 
' no rpcKe. 

The words no sooner reached Claiulo Duval's ears than 
he gave a slight start. 

“ Was it so ?’’ he said, endeavouring to appear com- 
posed. “I had quite forgotten all about it. Confound 
it, man! why did you mention such a ‘.lung as that at 
the present time ?” 

“ Hark !” said Jack. “What’s that ?” 

Tho faint but clear sounds of a clock striking the hour, 
floating through the silent air, came gently to their cars. 

Jack counted tho strokes half aloud. 

“ It’s the church iu the next village,” exclaimed Claude. 
“ now strange that we should hear it so far off !” 

“ Aud midnight," said Jack. 

“ Yes, the hour when ” 

lie paused abruptly, for Sixteen-String Jack just then 
grasped him by tbe arm with painful tightness. 

At Lho same instant ho raised his other hand and 
pointed to the extremity of the courtyard. 

“ Beak — look !” he gasped. “ What do you see there ? 
Yon see, the story you were telling me has some truth in 
it aftei all.” 

Claude tried hard to preserve his usual calmness, but, 
fqr all that, his cheeks grew white and his form qui- 
vered. 

Cleany, distinctly, and fully revealed by the moon- 
beams, he saw on tho other side of the courtyard a dark, 
shadowy form, yet one whose outlines were well de- 
fined. 

The figure was one wrapped in a long gray cloak, the 
cowl of which was drawn forwards to its full extent. - 

Then, while they gazed, the figure paused, the cowl 
was thrown back, and they saw a thin and wasted coun- 
tenance, with a huge white beard descending in heavy, 
wavy masses. 

The highwaymen both gazed until their eyes ached ; 
then, unable to look longer, they averted their eyes. 

When they recovered themselves sufficiently to look 
around agaiii, they saw at a glance that the figure had 
disappeared. 


C1IAPTE11 CMLIV. 

S1X\ F.EX-STl’.ING JACK AND CLAUDE DUVAL EXPLORE T1IE 
RUINS OF THE OLD CASTLE. 

Ui*on making this discovery, neither spoke. 

Sixtoen-iString Jack gave one glanco at his old 
comrade ; then, walking back with an unsteady step, re- 
seated himself upon the piece of stono-work, and wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead. 

“ This is too much,” he murmured — “ too much ! 
Claude, let us depart at once.” 

“You seem strongly overcome, Jack,” answered his 
comrade. “Shako off these superstitious tSTrors — be 
more like yourself.” 

Sixteen-String Jack only shook his head slowly. 

“I can't forget," he said, “what I have seen. Explain 
that if you can, then I shall be more composed.” 

“To what do you refer?” 

“ The shadow that wo all saw upon the wall.’ 

“Bah ! why not forget that incident, and think about 
tho present ? Eor my own part, l am glad rather than 
otherwise that we have received this comirmatiaa of the 
truth of the old legend.” 

“ Glad !” ejaculated Jack, in wonder. 

“Yes — because it is very strange to mo if that figure, 
whatever it is, goes out of its way to harm us ; and while 
it remains, do you not see that it will be a most effectual 
protection to us by scaring away all other people.” 

“But how dreadful to remain,” said Jack — “to knew 
that ” 

“ Be silent and listen. I looked well at that strange 
figure, and I must say that never in my life did I see 
anything that looked more substantial or real.” 

“ Do you think, then, that the——* 

“ I think It was no spectre,” answered Claude, “ bat a 
man.’ 

»i ga y that, but you do not mean ft ; you think bf 
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Nklag this statement that you will reconcile me to re- 
maining here,” 

44 Not I. I speak what I believe.” 

“ Hov was it, then, that the figure appeared and disap- 
peared so rapidly and mysterionsly ?” 

“ That we have to find out. Unfortunately, it seems 
we both averted our eye? at the same moment, and while 
we did so Ciaea was ample time for anyone to get out of 
the way.” p 

“ But should it be a live man, what object could he 
have in keeping up such a mummery as this ?” 

“ AJi 1 there, now, you put a question to me I am nc 
better able to answer than yourself. Yet how easy to 
suppose thai some one may, like ourselves, be anxious fcr 
remaining in concealment, and if so, what is more a- 
*orai to adopt the dress described to be worn by the 
{host and imitate the movements of a spectre as clowly 
as possible?* 
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“ That might be," said Jack, after a momentary sllenoa , 

^You^don’t think it," interrupted Claude. “ That’s what 
you mean by your hesitation. Well, time will prove II 
yoH taka my advice we shall remain here in our 
quarters, and the task of probing this mystery to the 
bottom will find us with an occupation. 

After that, Sixteen-String Jack was silent. 

It was clear he by no means relished the proposition of 
his comrade, yet he did not like to confess as much, and 
wnnn we come to remember the strange omiumsiancea 
under which tho shadow first presented itself to him, we 
shall not be surprised that he should suffer on this occa- 
sion an extraordinary amount of agitation. 

“Look here, Jaoa," said Claude, “we will give up our 
idea of roaming about the ruins to-night. I can tell you 
Wlut * uttle calm, peaceful slumber if you can have ft. 
The dife renoe it will make to you will ha »u;prw»s# 

l 
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Take my advice ; throw dt ?m your cloak in yonder cor- 
ner, wrap it round you and go to eleep. In the mean- 
while I will ait here and keep watch, and while I do so, 
nothing mortal or ghostly shall approach to & you , 
harm.” \ 

“ No— no, Claude, I cannot sloep." 

“ Well, try, and after you hare done so, 1 will take 
your place and you can nave mine. By this mean* we 
shall surely eotain safety.” 

After some little persuasion Sixteen-String Jack rom- 
lied with his companion’s wishes, but although he throw 
imsoK down in the darkest corner and covered himself 
with his cloak, his eyes refused to close in sleep 

At length, however, fatigue and silenoe combined to 
bring a drowsy feeling over him. 

Claude called to him in a faint tone of voice, and find' 
Ing he received no reply, concluded rightly that Jack 
slept. 

Thd temptation came very strongly over Claude to 
leave his comrade where lie was and take a ramble 
through the ruins alone. 

But he remembered the assurance he had given, and 
determined to be as good as his word. 

The time passed wearily and slowly away, for he had 
nothing to occupy him save his thoughts, and he ex- 
perienced no little diiHculty in keeping himself awake. 

Jack slept during the remainder of the night, nor did 
ho awake until the sun had fairly risen. 

He started up and glanced around him in confused be- 
wilderment, whou his eyes lighted upon Claude, who 
looked pale and worn out with watching. 

“What’s the matter, Jack?” he asked; “you look 
quite scared.” 

“ I have been dreaming, and the vision was so vivid 
that I could scarcely persuade myself it was not reality.” 

“ Do not trouble yourself to tell it,” said Claude, rising. 

“ I have managed to keep my eyes open till the present 
moment, but now they must close, aud when they do, let 
me ask you not to wake me up unless something import- 
ant takes place.” 

Jack readily gave this assurance, and in a few minutes 
Claude Duval was quite insensible to all around him. 

Sixtoen-String Jack was much refreshed, and he looked 
around him at the crumbling walls with very different 
feelings to those he had experienced on the night be- 
fore. 

Yet still, when he recollected what he had seen, his 
feelings were far from comfortable. 

Claude slept till long past noon, and his first question 
ou awaking was whether Jack had heard or seen any- 
thing. 

“Nothing whatever," was the answer— “the silence is 
as profound now as it was at midnight.” 

“ That goes to show we are alone. Then, Jack, my 
friend, I feel more and more convinced that we have come 
to the right place at last. The officers will never think 
of looking for ns here.” 

“ 1 hope not But would there be any risk in taking a 
good look around us ?” • 

“ I think not,” said Claude. “ I was about to propose 
a ramble. If we are careful we can keep well under 
cover of the walls, and ao be in no fear that we shall be 
seen. Come this way." 

With these words the highwaymen quitted the ruined 
thapel and occupied themselves for a long time in wander- 
ing about the remains oi the castle, and making them- 
selves acquainted with its position. 

In doing this they eaw no signs or token tnat pointed 
to the fact that any human beings save themselves had 
trodden on this ground for years and years. 

From time to tims they peeped forth from van ms 
chinks and orevioes, and every saw nothing but the 
fair, open country. 

At last they reached the keep or this old structure, hud, 
doubtless from the fact that ft was more strongly built 
than the remainder, it had withstood more successfully 
the ravages of time. 

An iron-bound, heavy oaken door was swinging upon 
its hinges, and beyond this they perceived, the commence- 
ment of a flight of spiral steps. * 

“ Let us go this way,” said Claude. “ If we omf manage 
to reach the top of the keep, so much the bettscrj we can 
crouch down so as to be out of sight ; and think what a 
view at the surrounding country shall have t 


We can here have ample warning of the approacn c 
friend or foe.” 

“ I et us try the ascent, then." 

* With all my heart!” 

This was enough for Claude. 

He sprang forward and commenced ascending the st pe 
rapidly. , 

In many place* they were broken, and everywhere 
slippery and treacherous to the feet 

Ah they ascended small fragments of masonry were per- 
petually dislodged, causing them no little apprehension. 

In the end the summit of the keep was reached, and 
at the first glance they took around, neither of the high- 
waymen could repress ejaculations of delight. 

In good truth the scene was a most charming one, such 
as would have well repaid anyone to havo travelled miles 
to look upon. 

Remembering their danger, however, the highwaymen 
sot to work to scan every bit of country attentively. 

While so engaged they did not speak, but when at last 
they had travelled round in a complete circle, Claude 
observed ; 

“ There’s nothing to fear at present, Jack — i’ll he 
sworn no police officers are anywhere near us.” 

“ Yes, I think we may safely assort that.” 

“Well, is not this the right place to stay in for a time ?” 
asked Claude, somewhat triumphantly. “Why, if we 
choose to keep this elevated station we shall have timely 
information of anyoue’s approach.” 

“ Yos, it’s all very well,” said Jack, “but yet I can see 
one objection to it — one difficulty in the way.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“Why, just at the present time I am most forcibly re- 
minded that a long while has elapsed since I tasted food. 
Can you tell me now we are to obtain it in this lonely 
place ?” 

Claude Duval rubbed his chin reflectively. 

“I have not thought much about it,” ho added, “and 
yet it seems to me the difficulty is one easily to be got 
over.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Why, look 1 Yonder lies the village, and beyond all 
doubt there’s an alehouse in it.” 

“Well?” 

“ It is well,” Baid Claude, “for when night comos we 
can wrap ourselves in our cloaks, set out on foot, and 
walk to the village. We shall pass easily as travellers, 
and at the alehouse we shall be able to get a substantial 
meal.” 

“ But there’s the danger of detection,” sai 1 Jack. 

“ Of course there is, and so there will bo everywhere.” 

“And then what should you do on the next occa- 
sion ?” 

“There — there," said Claude, with a laugh, “you 
ought to know by this time it is perfectly foolish for us 
to arrange what we shall do at any future time. Let us 
be content with the present.” 

Sixteen -String Jack was thus silenced, for ho was un- 
able to think of any hotter plan of operations. 

With great anxiety and impatience, however, he 
watched the decline of day. 

He longed most ardently for night to come. 

At length, when dusk began to creep over the meadows, 
they descended from the keep, and, having secured their 
horses in such a manner that there was no fear they 
would stray away, the two highwaymen, enveloping 
themselves in their cloaks, set out at a snarp pace to the 
village. 

Before quitting the ruins, they were most careful to 
ascertain that no one was in sight who might observe 
them, then they made their way to the point they wished 
to reach by the most devious and circuitous ronte they 
could think of. 

It was getting very late when they ontered the long, 
■traggling High Street of the village, and, ere they had 
gone many paces, they perceived a large, substantial- 
looking inn, witL a huge swinging sign in front of it- 

“Thai's the place," said Claude. “ How cheerful aucs 
comfortable it looks. If we can only manago to keep 
quiet there, I shall be in no burry to take my depar- 
ture.” 

“ Nor I either." 

No mors was said until the front of the inn w * a 
fairly roach ed, then they paused a moment, for the sow* 
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of aome one singing in a most nproarioua voice came 
tpon their ears. 

i blind of many colours had been drawn down over 
the window, yet so carelessly as to leave a place through 
which the highwaymen could po«p and take a glajMO at 
the mterior. 

They saw ratlmr * large, comfortable-looking room. 
with a huge fire burning on the hearths the flames oi 
which shot up to a tremendous height, and lighted np 
the room with a pleasant, cheerful glow. 

This was, indeed, the only kind of illumination hat it 
was amply sufficient for thoso who were present. 

Seated around were several persona, who, by theh ap- 
pearance, evidently were inhabitants of 4U .© village cv the 
surrounding parts. 

“That looks cheerful and welcome, dees it not, Claude ?” 
whispered Jack. 

“ Yes, very. Let us enter— I feel nnw /Bug 10 reirain 
In the cold a moment longer.” 

11 But shall we go in there, or ask for a rrivate room ?” 

“ Whichever you like.” 

“ Kay, which would be best f 

“ Well, I am for entering and marring one of this irood 
company. We shall be stared at when we first enter, be- 
yond a doubt. But we shall be able to find some shady 
corner, as there is no other light than eomes from the 
fire, and after a time we shall be unnoticed.” 

“ And be able to bear all that goes on as well.” 

“ Yes, certainly. That may be an advanta^s. Let us 
enter.” 

With these words, the highwaymen drew their hats 
do vi d over their foreheads, and pushed open the front 
door. 

They had no difficulty in finding their way to the 
room they had taken a peep into the interior of. 

A burly-looking man was in the midst of one of those 
long old country ditties. 

lie did not stop when the two strangers entered, and 
so they were enabled to sit down in the corner near the 
chimney without attracting very much notice or remark, 
though searching glances were cast upon tasm by 
many. 

At the conclusion of the song, the landlord entered. 

“A cold night, gentlemen,” ho said, addressing our 
friends — “ such a night as makes a seat by the fireside 
most welcome.” 

“ You are right,” replied Claude, “ and therefore we 
have entered to partake of such hospitality as you may 
offer.” 

“ You can have anything you like to ask for, gentle- 
men," was the reply, “and that of the best.” 

The order was given, and very soon a most temptiog- 
looking repast was laid before the two highwaymen, who 
did it ample justice, listening all the whilo to the conver- 
sation oi those around. 

In this, however, they found little to interest them — 
the subjects were those which, for the most part, they 
were unfamiliar with. 

Luring a brief silence that all at once came uron the 
assembly, a sound was heard betokening tne a - rival of 
another traveller. 

One and all turned their eyes towards the door, which 
soon after was pushed open, and a tall, military-looking 
man, wrapped in a oioak, made liis appearance. 

“ Q-ood evening, friends,” ho said, with a slight incli- 
nation of his head “1 am chilled to the bone, aud 
greatly fatigued. Perhaps you would allow me a scat in 
front of the fire.” 

One was immediately offered him. 

Ho sat down, a at stretched out his feet towards the 
blaze. 

“It’s a bitter cold night,” be said, “or else I feel it 
more severely than usual. I’ve been used to rough 
weather, too, tu my time." 

A. glance at his ccuutcnaucs, now plainly revealed by 
the ruddy beams of the fire, would have been ample 
warrant for this assertion. 

Apparently be had ordered brandy of the landlord 
before he entered, for just then that individual came in, 
bearing a tray before him. 

“ Mix it landlord,” he said — “plenty of sugar, arid don’t 
be too liberal with the water; aud while you ate doing 
so, just tell me what confounded place yoc call that over 
yonder.” 
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* Which place ?” asked the landlord, in aome surprise, 

" Why, those ruins.” 

'Oh, of tho old castle !” 

“ Yes, new you come to speak, so doubt it Is ths 
remains of a castle.” 

At those words, Sixteen-String Jack and Claude could 
not help exchanging glances. 

Nevertheless, the next moment they assumed as much 
indifference as they were able, while, in reality, they 
waited with breathless eagerness for tho next words that 
might pass the strangor’s lips. 

“ W ell, does anyone live thero ?” he inquired. 

“Live there?” ejaculated the landlord. “Heaven for- 
bid ! No one would dream of such a thing !” 

“ Then how was it that I saw a light there a short 
time since ?” 

“A light!” was echoed simultaneously by every 
voice. 

“ Yes, aertainly ! But bless me, what’s the matter I 
Why, you all look scared to death J” 

The landlord handed his guest the brandy-and-watot 
while he exclaimed, in a trembling voice : 

“ You don’t mean to tell us, sir, that you have seen a 
light among the old ruins to-night ?” 0 

“ I most certainly have. The fact is, I lost my way among 
thoso confounded winding lanes that you have got iu this 
part of tho country, aud as I seeiuod to be doing, nothing 
else but bend round about first one way and thou 
another, I resolved to take a short cut across the 
meadows, in the hope of finding some place of shelter.” 

“ Well, sir?” 

“ Well, I thought it was well indeed, for iu a short time 
I caught sight iu the distance of a faint glimmering light, 
such as might proceed at the present time from your Win- 
dow. I galloped towards it, and at length found myself 
close to a ruined wall.” 

There was a broathloss silence while the stranger went 
on. 

“ Then, to my intense annoyance, the light suddenly 
disappeared. I looked around, but could not see it, aud 
the place certainly appeared as though it had not boon 
visited by auyone for years. 

1 Directly afterwards I heard a laugh — a wild, mocking 
laugh — which echoed and re-echoed among the ruins tc 
such a degroe that I could not for the life of me make out 
from whence the sounds at first proceeded. I searched 
hastily, but without result, then, feeling far from comfort- 
able, I turned my horse’s head iu the direction of this 
village. Now, Mr. Landlord, don’t, look so terrified, mao 
— just tell me the meaning of what I have seen and 
heard." 

The landlord shook his head to aud fro sevoral times, 
and waited so long before he began to make his reply 
that the stranger fairly lost his patience. 

“ Sir,” he said, at last, “ be thankful — bo rejoiced that 
you have escaped to tell this tale !" 

“Escaped?” exclaimed the stranger. “I had no diffi- 
culty whatever.” 

“it seems incredible,” said the landlord — “quite in 
credible. But let me tell you that for hundreds of years 
that ruined castle has been haunted by a spectre !" 

“ Bah 1” said the stranger, contemptuously. 

“ Strange sights have been seen ere now, such as lights 
flitting to and fro, strange noises heard, as of rumbling 
thunder underground. There are eome who have de- 
scribed how they have scon the spectre. For those thero 
was no hope.” 

“ What do you mean," exclaimed the stranger, half 
angrily — “ what do you mean ? Why do you not speak 
out fairly and clearly, not keep alluding to things in that 
fashion ?” 

“ If you tr'V. listen, ’’ said the landlord “ I will tell you 
all." 


CHAPTER CMLV. 

SIXTEEN -STRING JACK AND CLAUDS DUVAL FOLLOW HI* 
MYSTERIOUS FIGURE. 

Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack were beyond all 
doubt more deeply interested in this little episode than 
any other persons present 

The first thing they did was to congratulate themself** 
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upon having been so fortunate a9 to quit the roinB at 
the time they had ; otherwise, had they lingered, there 
was a strong probability that they would have been dis- 
covered by this military-looking stranger, who by his 
manner, seemed quite insensible to fear. 

But especially Claude waited with impatienoi and 
anxiety for the landlord to commence his story, for he 
hoped, by paying great attention to {*£ iatails, to b" able 
to turn it to good account. 

Our two friends and the strong. ■ were the only ree 
persons in the room unacquainted with the legend con- 
nected with the ruined castle, and yet, so great a fascina- 
tion was thera in the theme that the others, knowing 
every word that was about to come, sat still, aud pre- 
pared to listen as though it was something new. 

“ You must know, then,” the landlord began, “ that a 
great many years ago that castle was in a perfect state of 
repair, and tenanted by a powerful lord, the last of liis 
race — a proud, passionate, vindictive man. For some 
offenoe or other — I know not what, for it has been vari- 
ously stated — this proud lord slow the father confessor of 
the castle. You doubtless know, without me telling you, 
what waso thought in those days of such a crime as 
this. 

“The dying monk with his last breath oursed the 
hand that had laid him low, and prophesied that, ere 
many years rolled by, that proud castle should bo a ruin, 
aud that the owner should be mouldering in the dust. 
The mouk died, and the prophecy was fulfilled. The 
castle became the ruined place you now see it, aud its 
proud owuer died, and with him died the title, for he had 
no successor." 

“Well, well,” said the stranger, “what of all this? 
Surely you are not so absurd as to believe ” 

“Wait a moment, si r,” interrupted the landlord, with 
•n assumption of great solemnity — “ wait a moment, and 
you shall hear. From that time, at occasional intervals, 
Sitting lights were seen among the deserted walls, and 
the strange noises heard of which I have spoken. Then 
one day a man came to the village, who said that, as he 
passed by the castle, he caught sight of a strange, dim, 
shadowy figure. The form, he felt certain, was that of a 
monk. He was closely enveloped in a large gray cloak, 
the cowl of which was thrown back. He saw an aged, 
pinched, wasted countenance, the lower part of which 
was completely hidden by a huge white board.” 

“ Well, what of that ?” 

“ He was believed by some, disbelieved by others. 
The ruins were searched, but no trace of a living being 
found. Then this man died suddenly, aud within nine 
days after the time he had seen the spectre. This hap- 
pened again and again, until it began to provoke atten- 
tion ; and as all those who had seen this apparition died 
within nine days of doing so, there was only one reason- 
able conclusion to be arrived at, which was, that the ap- 
pearance of this figure was a sure forerunner of speedy 
death." 

As the landlord finished speaking, tho rest of the com- 
pany nodded their heads, while others murmured : 

“ That’s true — quite true, and we never knew anyone 
who had seen the spectre live long afterwards.” 

It may seem strange, but this narrative produced a 
very deep effect upon our two friends. 

Strive as they would, they could not altogether shako 
off a certain superstitious feeling that camo creeping 
6lowly over them. 

What if there should be some truth in this wild 
legend ? 

They had seen this figure, beyond all doubt — the de- 
scription given corresponded with its appearance ; how, 
then, should it be if it foretokened their own death? 

Nevertheless, they listened with attention to the reply 
the stranger made. 

“A very pretty story,” he said — “ very good indeed — 
just what 1 should have expected under tin* 
stanees ’ 

“ Than you dou't believe it ?” said the twaaiora, 
aghast. 

“ Certainly uCt ; I would refuse to give cedent to 
any such rubbish.” 

“ Rubbish ?” repeated the landlord. “ It 48 tr*r> 1 
have not lived here all these years without kne viry It. 
Wo b, E'ga to think at one time that the rains had boon 
feii themselves— that the spectre would trouble ns no 


, more. All at once, however, he was seen, and from that 
time no one has ventured to go near the place, nor would 
anyone who had the least regard for the ; r own lives.” 

“ Bah t” said the stranger, more contemptuously than 
ever. “Get me another glass of brandy, laudlord — a 
little stronger than the last ; and, while you are about it, 
bring one for yorrself, at my expense, and after yon have 
drunk it you will laugh at the idea of having entertained 
these superstitious follies.’' 

“ Never fear, sir,” said the landlord, as he rose up to 
execute this command — “ I know what I know, and a 
glass of brandy will make no difference to my feelings.” 

The stranger smiled again, but remained silent until 
the landlord returned. 

“Hark ye, my friend,” he said. “I am bound on 
rather pressing business just at present, bnt when I again 
come this way, if I can spare the time, I will pay a visit 
to those ruin?, and if I see tha figure you describe, my 
sword shall find out what it is made of.” 

“ Then, for your own sake,” said the laualord, “ as 
yi d eeeai a brave, generous gentleman, though rash and 
venturesome, I hope that you will never oome again. I 
should be grieved if any mischief overtook you.” 

“ Thanks,” said the stranger ; “but I shall not forget, 
and before many days are over you may expect to aec 
me. I have laid many a ghost before now in foreign 
lands, and if time was less pressing I could give you the 
account of several ; but I must stay no longer. Good 
evening!” 

He drained his second glass as he spoke, and sauntered 
in an easy, careless manner from the room. 

He had ordered his horse to be ready at a certain 
time. It was at the door waiting for him, and those 
within the inn, having listened for a moment, heard him 
depart, setting forward at a rapid rate. 

“ There are people,” said the landlord, breaking the 
silence, “ who believe nothing that they cannot under- 
stand, and I take it this gentleman is one of them. If 
anyone would offer me untold gold I would not venture 
within half a mile of the old ruined castle.” 

“Nor I,” said Claude. “I should think any man 
who did so had more foolhardiness than true courage." 

This was a sentiment very much approved of by all 
present, and it was applauded accordingly. 

Claude continued : 

“ Aa our worthy landlord says, there are plenty who 
profess to believe uothing, and to fear nothing. I have 
known many such, and yet have found that whenever 
they have been put to the test they have been found 
wanting." 

“You speak most sensibly,” said the landlord, “and 
like a mau of experience and discernment.” 

“I speak as I feel,” said Claude Duval, “though I 
thank you for your compliment all the same.” 

In conversation such as this the hours slipped quickly 
by, until it became very late indeed. 

The guests one by one took their departure, until only 
our friends were left, so at last they, with great reluctance, 
rose to depart. 

They failed, however, to learn any additional par- 
ticulars respecting the ruins and the legend attaching to 
them. 

“ It is late to set forth on foot to-night, gentlemen,” 
said the landlord, when they had expressed their deter- 
mination to leave. “ You can have here the best of ac- 
commodation.” 

“ I don’t doubt it,” said Jack, “ and we vould gladly 
stay if our business was less important but you must 
allow us to know best, and so good-night.” 

With these words our friouds departed. 

The landlord came with them to th*> door with the in- 
tention ot fastening it after them. 

01*serving this, the two highwaymen took a direction 
that led them directly away from the castle, so that there 
should bo no fear of giving rise to any suspicion. 

They walked on rapidly and in silence until they 
judged they had got to a sufficient distance to make it 
safe to brnd round towards their destination. 

At lergth they did bo, and Sixteen-String Jack broke 
silence l>y saying : 

“Claude, my friend, wnat do yon think of all that 
we ^ave heard to-night ?” 

“ Think of it ?" 

“ Yes. Does not the description given by ike Lnt 
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M agrea axactly wiVh the appr.rn.nc3 ws. Live 
Men ?” , 

“ It doe* Indeed I” \ 

“And suppose, * said Jack, hesitatingly — “nnpp.Me 
there ie some truth in it, after all ? Suppose w hat* wo 
have witnessed heralds our own death ?” 

“I refuse, to entertain the idea at a: \ "said Claude, 
“ though certainly the legend is more likely to be Tended 
In our case, I take it, than in any others, for who runs 
such continual narrow escapes from death as wo do P” 

“Don’t mention it, Claude,” said Jack — “or, at any 
rate, in that tone.” 

“I will not. Do you know that I felt strongly in- 
clined to remain at the inn until early mo-iing, and then 
take our departure.” 

“And why did you not?" said Jack. “How much 
more pleasant it would have been !” 

“ I should have done so but for or.e determination.” 

“And what was that?” 

“ Why, I was resolved, if possible, to set this affair at 
rest without delay. Understand me distinctly. I hope, 
Jack, that yon will second me in all I intend to do.” 

“ Well, say on." 

“ In the first place, then, I am more convinced than 
ever that it is some person who has a motive for re- 
maining in concealment who has chosen to play the 
part of this apparition. At any rate, should we see it 
again, I am determined to follow it closely, and learn 
whether my conjecture is well or ill founded.” 

“ I will he with you to the utmost, Claude,” was the 
reply, “ for it would be a great satisfaction indeed to my 
mind to discover that what we have seen is nothing 
more than a human being like ourselves.” 

“ Come on, then, move quickly, and we shall reach the 
ruins before midnight. We must not forget that stranger 
—he is a bold, resolute man : I read it in his eyes.” 

“ Tou are right. He will be as good as his word, I’ll 
warrant, and the next time he comes he will make a 
narrow search.* 

“Well, we must take our departure before then. Re- 
oollect that to-morrow will be the fourth day. We shall 
not have much longer to wait.” 

Shortly afterwards the highwaymen reached the rums 
of the castle. 

Their first act was to make their way immediately to 
the place whore they had left their horses. 

They were much rejoiced to find that the animals 
were safe. 

Tet they had a look of distress that puzzled them. 

“What ails the animals?” said Claude. “How odd 
they look! One would think that they had seen the 
ghost.” 

“ Bah — ncr cense !” 

“ Bat hark ! I can hear midnight pealing forth from 
the villago church. Leave the cattle to themselves awhile, 
and watch with me.” 

Filled with an irrepressible curiosity, Sixteen-String 
Jack obeyed. 

They took np as nearly as possible the positions they 
had assumed on the preceding night, and gazed with 
fixed attention on the spot where the figure had made its 
appearance. 

The night was not so favorable for their purpose ; but 
their eyes had become tolerably well accustomed to the 
obscurity. 

•is the last stroke of the hour of twelve died away, 
Claude pressed his companion’s arm, and whispered : 

“ Look, it’s there !” 

For a few fleeting seconds, despite their resolution, the 
highwaymen could not stir. 

Slowly the figure advanced, walking steadily, and ap- 
pearing ae though it intended tc make a complete circuit 
of the courtyard. 

The highwaymen shrank .arther back into the 
shadow. 

“He comes,” whispered Claude — “ he comas, and if he 
passes this spot we will step forth and follow ia his truck 
wherever he may lead." 

Sixtesn-Btring Jack did not reply. All his faculties 
were bentupon watching the mysterious figure, whicV ap- 
proached with a slow and steady motion. j 

On it came, nearer and nearer still * 

Th» silenos was so profound that, the highQaynoe* were 
mapeUtd to hold thsir breath. It seemai to the* ths 


slight noise made by breathing was sufficient to discover 
their presence- in that place. 

As the figure drew nearer, a distinct rustling sound 
reached their ears — such a sound as would be made bj 
any person walking m a large and heavy cloak. 

No footfall was, however, audible. 

Directly afterwards the figure passed them, and as sooa 
as it had gone forward a few paces Claude Duval mur- 
mured, with great emphasis : 

" I will stake my life, Jack, that what we have seen is 
no spectre, but a man. Come quickly — follow in my foot- 
taps ; but use all caution. We will track him, and solve 
the mystery.” 

Noiselessly the highwaymen emerged from their place 
of concealment, keeping close under the shadow of the 
huge walls. 

They advanced with the utmost caution, pausing every 
now and then, when the figure seemed about to turn round 
and look back; but it continued its solitary walk, not 
turning its head either to the right or to the left. 

After going a little further, Claude noticed that they 
were proceeding in the direction of the keep. 

Dimly defined in the darkness they could see the door- 
way through which they had previously passed. 

The figure approached it, and then in a moment became 
lost to view. 

This disappearance was, however, easily accounted for 
by the darkness, which was so dense in this part thatClande 
almost lost eight of his companion. 

“ We have lost him, I fear," he whispered. “ But come 
on, Jack. If he has ascended the steps we have him 
sure.” 

Groping their way forward, the highwaymen crossed 
the threshold, and, reaching the foot of the etone steps, 
began to ascend as rapidly as they were able. 

They listened, thinking perhaps to hear t footfall, but 
if so they were disappointed. 

All was silence, save the whistling of the wind among 
the walls. 

The summit of the keep at last was reached, and then 
they glanced around them quickly. 

No sign, however, of the mysterious figure could be 
found. 

They searched narrowly into every corner, and con- 
vinced themselves that no one was in hiding. 

“He has disappeared,” said Jack, in rather a changed 
tone — “ vanished utterly !” 

“Yes, he is out of our sight,” said Claude; “but I see 
nothing extraordinary in that. These ruins must possess 
many chambers, the existence of which are unknown to 
us ; in some one of them this figure must have sought 
shelter. Let us descend and keep a closer watch ; it is 
possible we may see him even now.” 

Jack shook his head; but, nevertheless, willingly 
enough followed his companion down the staircase. 

They paused again just outside the doorway. 

Claude was about to speak, when all at once, a strange, 
odd rumbling noise assailed their ears. 

“ What’s that?” asked Jack, suddenly — “what is it? 
The ground fairly seems to shake under my feet." 

“ It does — it does,” said Claude. 

“ And do you remember what the landlord said," added 
Jack. “ He spoke of thuuder underground. Ie not that 
just what tliis sound resembles?” 

“ It does. But hark ! let us listen, and try to follow in 
its direction.” 

They advanced a fow steps ; but the rumbling 
increased. 

Then there was a sudden noise, as of an explosion. 

After that all was silent. 

CHAPTER CMLVI. 

CLAUDE DUY AL AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK MAU A MOST 
IMPORTANT DISCOVERT. 

“ Wr shall soon oe into the heart of the mystery, I take 
it,” said Claude Duval— “that is, if you, Jack, will aid 
me in probing it to the utmost.*' 

“ I am always with you." 

« V«e ; but not so heartily on the present occasion as 
-Atea are; but never mind, w# wifi Dot apeak of that 
„ We must search.” 

“But it ia dark." 
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“Very hnw; bat a light can be quickly tcu easily ob- 
tained.” 

“ Think of the danger.” 

“It is not worth consideration,” was (he t» ply. “If 
any ehance passer-by saw it, which at this time ot night 
Is scarcely likely, it would be set down as some doiugs 
of the ghost.” 

While he spoke, Claude Duval advanced a few steps, 
and paused when fairly across the threshold of the 
ke< p. ' 

Here the darkness was intense. 

“ I am convinced,” he said, “ that the man we saw 
went this way ,” 

Jack was silent. 

Claude, however, busily scattered a small quantity of 
gunpowder on the ground. 

“ Jack,” he said, “ you have some small pieces of wax 
taper, have you not ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Get one ready, then, au^ ' will soon have a blaze.” 

While Bisteeu-String Jack produced a small pieoe of 
taper from his pocket, Claude Duval snapped the lock of 
an unloaded pistol. 

As the flint struck against the steel a shower of sparks 
came forth. 

The gunpowder ignited, there was a momentary light, 
and then he picked up tho piece of paper on which the 
gunpowder had been placed, and which was now fairly 
in a blaze. 

The candle was quickly lighted, and as soon as it had 
burnt up a little and sent forth its full amount of illumi- 
nation, the highwaymen looked around them with the 
greatest possible amount of curiosity. • 

Nothing of a more striking character than rough 
crumbling walls met their view, but Claude searched 
close ly and narrowly, and at last uttered an ejaculation. 

“ Here you are, Jack,” he said — “ here’s something like 
convincing proof, and we are on the right track.” 

He pointed as he spoke to what bore some resemblance 
to a door, though time had changed its aspect and that of 
the wall in which it was placed so much, aud had, so to 
speak, so assimilated them, that it was hard to tell one 
from the other. 

What struck Claude’s notice, however, was a small 
piece of gray cloth that appeared to bo sticking out from 
two stouos in the wall. 

Sixteen-String Jack, whose attention was called to it, 
bent down and examined it attentively. 

“ There,” said Claude, with groat complacency, “ that 
looks as though I was near the mark. Take hold of it, 
Jack, and tell me whether that cloth has not a most 
material feel.” 

“ It has indeed.” 

“Well, then, as I never hoard of a ghost walking 
abroad with a substantial cloth cloak wrapped around 
him, we may conclude that what we have seen is no 
spectre at all.” 

Sixteen-String Jack began in good earnest to think so 
— yet, strange to say, he was not altogether convinced. 

Claude continued: 

“I knew the fellow went this way, and in passing 
through this doorway you see he has shut part of his 
cloak in with it, and theu has impatiently torn it away — a 
very incautious proceeding on his part ; but perhaps, 
now, immunity from interruption has made him over 
bold.” 

“ And shall you open this door. Claude ?” 

“ Certainly I shall, if I am only able, and that I doubt 
not.” 

Even while he spoke, Claude Duval felt industriously 
all over the door, but failed to discover any kind of 
fastening. 

At length, however, after much searching, he dis- 
covered a small knob of iron, that was scarcely -liised 
above the level of the woodwork. 

This he pressed upon with all his strengt.!, -ud the 
door creaked slowly open. 

The very moment, however, that it swung baca upon 
its hinges, such a gust of smoke aud dense, disagreeable 
vapor poured forth that the highwaymen staggered back 
before it, and gladly retreated ttv? open air. 

The smoke followed them in strange, waving 
and, onrling upwards in fantastic shapes, was quickly 
tool to sight. 


The two friends regarded each other for me time ia 
silence, and at last Sixteen-String Jack said : 

“ You seem perfectly correct in all your assumptions, 
Claude ; one would think that you had some knowledge of 
this affair beforehand.” 

“ Why so ?” 

“ Decause you have insisted all along that everything 
we have seen has been real and not supernatural — among 
the rest, this explosion, and here we have the smoke.” 

“ Yes, that’s what puzzles me,” said Claude — “ I can’t 
make out what has caused the Bxplosion. I expected to 
smell gunpowder ; but this vapor is altogether unlike it ; 
it seems poisonous.” 

“ It does indeed." 

They lingored for some time longer ; then, when they 
considered that sufficient time had elapsed for all the 
pent-up smoke within the doorway to disperse, they re- 
lighted the taper, which had been extinguished by the 
wind, and again advanced. 

Gazing across the threshold of this hidden doorway, 
they now indistinctly made out a rude flight of eleps, 
descending spirally, as it seemed, into the depths of the 
earth. 

They approachod nearer and listened. 

But no sound reached their ears. 

Although the dense vapor was no longer visible, yet 
they were still sensible of its presence, for the air was 
hot, and seemed to scorch their lungs as they breathed 
it. 

It seemed, indeed, as though the atmosphere was loaded 
with some powerful acid. 

Nevertheless, they descended cautiously the flight of 
spiral steps. 

They had not far to go to reach the bottom ; then, 
looking around, the highwaymen perceived, branching off 
in various directions, wnat seemed to bo an extensive 
series of vaults. 

No doubt in former times, they had served as the cellars 
of the castle. 

All these passages, save one, seemed bathed and drip- 
ping with moisture ; that one, however, presented a re- 
markable contrast to the rest, for it was completely 
dry. 

This, then, was the direction the highwaymen took, 
and soon they saw before them a wide-open door. 

At every step they now advanced, tho mipur'.y of the 
air perceptibly increased. 

They experienced great difficulty in breathing: 

Yet, impelled by the strongest curiosity, they struggled 
on. 

Reaching the door, they saw, by its appearance, that it 
had been suddenly and forcibly wrenched open, no doubt 
oy the force of the explosion which had unquestionably 
taken place. 

Having penetrated thus far into the recesses of the 
castle, a strange sight was revealed to the view of the 
highwaymen — a sight which well repaid them for all 
their trouble. 

In a spacious vault that was lighted by a bright fire, 
burning in a singular-looking iron basket, they perceived, 
ranged along tho walls, numberless strange, fautastic 
objects, most of them unfamiliar to Sixteen-String 
Jack, L:.’l not to Claude Duval , aud it is probable that 
these objects, as well as those 'suspended from the 
ceiling, would have attracted much more of their 
notice had not their attention been suddenly directed 
and wholly absorbed by another object, that was 
lying at full length on the ground near the centre of the 
vault. 

This was evidently a human form. 

They shrank back a little upon beholding it, then 
rapidly advanced. 

Stooping down, then, they perceived the body of a man 
well advanced in years. 

Me was strangely and fantastically attired, and his 
whole frame was reduced to such a degree of attenuation 
that tax, bones seeuicd ready to break through the 
skin. 

A large beard covered his breast , doubtless it had 
b»vn whit*, but now it was shrivelled scorched, and 
bWckened ly smoke. 

The features also were perfectly black, and so fearfully 
convulsed .hat the two highwaymen turned away, un- 
able to look longer upon them. 
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Sixteen-String Jack tamed an inquiring gate upon 
hie comrade. 

“All this loons strange enough to «•. Jack, no 
doubt,” said Claude, “but if you will rems mber what I 
told you of my early life you will believe tl at it is fully 
comprehended by me.’’ 

Jack nodded. 

• All those strange-looking viaia, bottles, alembics, ana 
retorts are used in alchemy, and this man, beyond all 
ioubt, was one of those dreamers who believed it was 
possible to discover some preparation of drugs that would 
havo the quality of prolonging human life to an indefi- 
nite extent, and also that some substance might he found 
that would change baser metals into gold.” 

“ Yes,” said Jack. “I have no doabt that such is the 
case. Bnt how do yon account for his death ?” 

“Oh, it is very simple,” said Claude, pointing to the 
ruins of what had served a short time since for a furnace. 
“ In some of his experiments he has made use of some 
explosive compound, and you behold the effects.” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “But do you mean to tell me, 
Claude, that you had no certain knowledge that this was 
the actual state of affairs ?” 

“ I assure you I had not, but from the first I believed 
that all these supernatural stories had sprung from some 
such cause as we have traced them to. This man, no 
doubt, for his chemical experiments, has been in danger 
of his life as a magician, therefore he has come hero to 
screen himself from notice. He has been wholly given 
up to the pursuit of his art, and, knowing how credulous 
all these country people are, he has had no difficulty in 
causing ail those strange sounds which were believed to 
be caused by supernatural agency. Leaving him for a 
moment out of the question, however, it strikes me that 
we have made a most important discovery for ourselves 
and for our Wends.” 

“How so?” 

“Is it possible the Idea does not sugges* **ielf to 
you ?” 

“What idea?” 

“ Why, have we not been turned out from one p/are of 
refuge, and halve we not, in the most extraordinary 
manner, discovered another equally as good— perhaps, for 
aught I know, better ?” 

“ Do you allude to this place ?” 

“Ido. Just think for a moment how easy it would 
be for us all to take up our quarters here unseen, and 
then, having done so, how we can keep off all intruders 
by personating the spectre occasionally. As for the 
rumb' tng noises, no doubt I shall find among the mate- 
rials here the means of producing them." 

Sixteen-String Jack remained for a few moments 
dunged in deep thought 

Then he exclaimed ; 

“ Safety is a point to be borne in mind before every 
other consideration, is it not?" 

“ questionably." 

“ Well, then, safety is promised ua if we remain in this 
gloomy subterranean abode, but I confess nothing else 
than that would reconcile me to it.” 

“ Pooh — pooh 1 You will soon become accustomed to 
it Moreover, it is only requisite that we should have 
some place of oonoealment to which we could retire 
whenever circumstances made it necessary. We can 
clear this vault of that ’’—Claude pointed to the body of 
the alchemist while he spoke — “ and we can also sweep 
away all thi3 lumber. Bely upon it this can be turned 
into comfortable quarters.” 

Sixteen-String Jack began to think so, but, above all, 
he was impn ssed by the probability of security that was 
held ont to them by remaining here. 

It needed only a little more conversation with his «om- 
pinion to make him Vosolve upon this course, and, having 
once arrived at a determination, Claude instantly set to 
work. 

In the first place, the body of the old alor. ; ist was 
rolled up in his cloak, and then, between them, they car- 
ried him out of the vault and up the steps into the open 
air. 

In a remote comer of the mins they scooped out a 
narrow grave by means of their swords. 

la this they placed him, and then returned to the 

vault 

la lMf than an hoar a wonderful difference was ma de 


fa its appearance, and Sixteen-String Jack began to look 
forwaid quite hopefully and confidently to the future, 
and to congratulate himself upon naving been so fortu- 
nate# e 

The door at Pie tap of the steps had been rinsed, and, 
therefore, they felt particularly secure from interruption, 
and, worn out by the fatigue they had undergone, both 
lay down to slumber. 

Claude especially was much gratified by his discovery, 
for he guessed how well It would be appreciated by Dick 
Turpin. 

And, moreover, there was the satisfaction in his mind 
of knowing that his conjectures had turned out to be per- 
fectly correct. 

“ With a little management,” he said, to Jack, on tlio 
following morning, “ this place can be made to answer 
all our wants. I only wish the time would pass away 
that has to elapse between now and the date fixed lw 
our meeting on Hampatead Heath.” 

“ So' do I,” said Jack. 

“For one thing,” Claude added, “we can surely remain 
here without making any movement that may attract the 
notice of the police officers, and that will give us all the 
better chance of reaching the appointed spot unmolested.” 

“Stay,” said Jack. “There’s one thing you havo for- 
gotten altogether.” 

“What’s that?” 

“ Why, the promise that I gave to tho tollkeeper who 
proved so truly my friend.’’ 

“Yes,” said Claudo. “I admit I had forgotten 
that.” 

“And, what’s more,” continued Jack, “unless you can 
show me a full purse, I fancy another adventure will be 
necessary before we have sufficient to give him. Mine 
was much lightened, I can assure you, during my stay at 
the inn.” 

“ And mine,” said Claude, “ I tossed to thdfce gipsies, 
or mendicants, or whatever they were. I did bo without 
a thought of the consequences.” 

Jack shrugged his shoulders. 

“ That’s always the way — always the way ; not that I 
regret it, for this little incident will serve to break the 
mouotony of our stay in this place.” 

“And yet,” said Claude, “there are many reasons 
that make it advisable for us to remain quiet” 

“ I grant that ; but what I propose is that we gallop 
away to a considerable distance from this spot, then lie 
in wait for an adventure. If it should prove profitable^ 
we will ride off at once to Tyburn Gate, afterwards get 
some refreshment for our horses and ourselves, and thoa 
return here Before daybreak.” 

Claude laughed. 

“ Tnat s scarcely like keeping in concealment Depend 
upon it, if your intention is carried out, we shall raise all 
tns country again.” 

“ But I have given my word,” said Jack. “ Bemember 
that it must not be broken.” 

“ It must not,” was the answer, “ and so let ns determine 
at once to set forth at nightfall.” 

Sixteen-String Jack was satisfied, and said no 
more. 

He looked carefully to all his weapons, and to his 
supply of ammunition ; but as the time came on he con- 
tinued to exhibit greater and greater sigLs of impatience 
aud restraint 

Night came at last — just such a night as he could have 
wished for — cold, dark, and miserable, with a violent wind 
blowing in sudden gusts, and every now and then carry- 
ing with it a scud of rain. 

“ There could not be a night more to my taste,” said 
Sixteen-String Jack, pressing his hat tightly down upon 
his head as they rode away from the ruins. “ The officers, 
I take it, will be more inclined to get under the roof of 
some inn than remain patrolling the roads. We shall have 
the coast clear, and I never felt in better trim for an ad- 
venture.” 

“Forward, then!” said Claude — “follow me. I will 
lead the way. All we have to do at present is to tatra 
every precaution to remain unseen.* 

Sixteen-String Jack glanced round him while his com- 
panion thus spoke. 

The darkness was so great that he could not see far, 
yet Le believed that they were quite alone. 

The next moment he folio* -d Claude’s example ti 


setitag span to Me steed, and the h/mm at oaee broke 
Into a long, stretching gal) l that in a abort earned 
them away from the ruins c the old ceetfst 

CHAPTEB CMLYIL 

BBTirnn TO DICK TURPIN AND MAUD or THK OLD 
QUARRY. 

At length we return to the deep, moss-grown excavation 
where Diok Turpin and Maud had found a refuge. 

It will be recollected that after Dick had oongratulated 
himself upon the safety of the place they were in, Maud 
had suggested at the same time its disadvantages, and 
while she spoke, Dick felt, with an uncomfortable sensa- 
tion at his breast, that should the officers become ac- 
quainted with his whereabouts, he would be in a trap 
indeed. 

They would only have to guard the one outlet, and 
then advance and take him prisoner^ alive or dead. 

Painfully apparent as this was to his own mind, he 
■trove to make it appear otherwise, and affected only 
to laugh lightly at Maud’s fears. 

But she by this time knew him too well to be ao 
deceived. 

Her heart sank, therefore, within her breast, for tho 
momentary gleam of satisfaction that she bad experienced 
was quite extinguished. 

At every slight sound she would start nervously and 
shudder; then, bending forward, stretch her sense of 
hearing to the utmost. 

But the thousand and one odd noises that broke the 
silence of that deserted place passed over witheut any 
result ; but by the time morning dawned she was com- 
pletely worn out with nervous agitation. 

It v as not until long after daylight prevailed above 
that the/ t iimmer of dawn made itself visible in the 
depths of the old quarry. 

By slow and imperceptible degrees, however, the light 
Increased, and one by one, the rugged features of the 
place were brought into view. 

Dick and Maud both looked around them with a 
curiosity not unmixed with admiration, for the huge 
masses of stonework looked picturesque and grand. 

The bottom of the quarry was of a much greater 
extent than Dick had at first imagined. 

The ground of which it was composed was broken and 
uneven, yet, strangely enough, vegetation thrived there, 
and in many places trees of a tolerable sixe were 
growing. 

There was a little cascade also, the dancing waters 
of which made pleasant rippling music, and which, 
when the sun’s rays shone upun them, looked beautiful 
indeed. 

“ Come, Maud,” said Dick, in as reassuring a voice i 
as he was able to command, “ look around you, and feel 
thankful for the shelter you have gained. Surely, now, 
if we can but escape the linx eyes of the officers we 
shall be happy and contented enough until the time of 
meeting arrives.” 

Maud sighed heavily, as she said : 

“ I hope so, Dick — I hope so." 

“ Do not despond. Come a little nearer to the water- 
fall ; you see it is in the most sheltered portion of all. 
How soft that mossy turf looks. Lie down there upon 
it and sleep ; you can wrap my cloak around you, and 
depend upon it, I will keep good guard.” 

In spite of the anxieties that were crowding at her 
heart, Maud, who was worn out by the excessive 
fatigue she had undergone, looked longingly to the spot 
to which Dick pointed 

It seemed, indeed, like some naturally-made couch. 

11 Tou are sure,” she said, pleadingly, “ that you will 
wake me at the first approach of danger ?" 

“ I will — I promise you faithfully I will." 

11 Then I am content.” 

Wrapping herself up in the cloak, as Dick had sug- 
gested, Maud laid herself down to rest, and so perfectly 
was she worn out, both physically and mentally, ibssj 
■lumber soon stole ever her. 

Dick remained watching by her side for some time 
after she slept ; then, finding, at length, that she was 
quite unconscious of all that was going on around, he 
•iraed adds, and muttered: 


“Now, then, 1 wES take the opportunity of making a 
thorough search all over thu place, and ucenda 
whether there m any other meatus of leaving it than thud 
by which I descended 3 

Thus speaking, Dick moved off, and for a 7jng time 
was occupied in searching all the nooks and corners at 
the bottom of the quarry. 

As be fully expected, however, he found that them 
was only one pathway by which the surface of the earth 
could be regained. 

“ That, at all events, is one comfort,” he remarked, ae 
he folded his arms and fixed his eyes upon the side of 
the excavation. “I know now that my toes can only 
approach me at this point, and while I keep watoh there, 
all will go well.” 

A faint cry at this moment reached his ears. 

He recognised it, and turned round suddenly. 

Half a dozen leaps took him to the spot where he had 
left Maud. 

She had partially risen to her feet, and there was an 
expression of terror on her face. 

“ Oh, Dick,” she cried, “ why— oh, why did you leave 
me?” 

“ Simply to look around. All is well, Maud— quite well , 
for the impression left upon me by my starch is, that no 
human feet save ours have trodden in this place for yean 
and years." 

Maud gave a sigh of thankfulness. 

“ Moreover,” said Dick, yon need not fear the unex- 
pected appearance of anyone while you keep y our watch 
upon yonder pathway. Tou can see how it winds zigzag 
down the side of the excavation. That, then, I am 
assured is the only means by which a descent into th« 
quarry can be effected." 

Maud turned her eyes in the direction Dick had indi- 
cated, and no sooner had she done so than a frantic cry 
of alarm escaped her lips, while she clung frantically te 
his breast. 

“ They come !” she said — “ they come ! Look — look, 
they come!" 

“Who?" 

“ The offioers ! Look — look, there I” 

Pick followed the direction of her finger, and then, at 
tb j very brink of the old quarry, he saw several small 
r >oving objects — so small that they scarcely seemed like 
human beings. 

A second glance, however, assured him that they wor«- 
though, owing to the fact that they stood back a little 
way from the edge of the precipice, he was only able to 
discern the upper part of their bodies. 

“ They may be officers, or they may not,” said Dick ; “ bat 
at any rate, do not give way altogether to alarm— be of 
good heart Follow me quickly ; we will get to the shad# 
of some projection, and then, let the officers be as keen- 
eyed as they may, I will defy them to detect us." 

Maud was half fainting with terror, and Dick found it 
necessary to raise her in his arms, and carry her to some 
little distance. 

He paused when fairly standing in the dark shadow 
cast by a huge overhanging piece of stone, the appearance 
of which was truly terrifying, for it seemed as though 
about to fall down on their heads. 

Although satisfied that he was thus tolerably well 
concealed, Dick had taken up his position in such a 
manner that he was still able to command a view of tho 
narrow pathway and of the moving figures at the top. 

Whether they were officers or not was more than he x>oid 
tell at that great distance, for the sun’s rays shining down 
into the quarry dazzled and confused his eyesight. 

Both listened, too, with the utmost intentneas, in the hope 
that some words uttered in a louder tone than others 
might be borne floating upon the air. 

But ik nob words reached them — the distauoe was too 
great. 

Dick lJ Srpin’s agitation and al/\nn— more on account of 
hia companion than himself — were much greater than any- 
one could have imagined by his manner. 

At length the officers, if such they were, retreated so 
ter from the edge of the excavation as to be invisible. 

At that moment Diok drew a long breath of exquisite 
relief. 

“ They are gone, Maud,” he Mid— 1 “ they are gone. Al 
will be welL” 

" Yob say the nulled, with a wan and sickly nik 
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“in tlm hope that you ruay induce mo to believe it, but I 
know as well as you do that onr position is a fearful one, 
*nd that if the officers should take it into their heads to 
descend, nothing could save us from destruction.” 

“Hush — hush,” said Pick, “let us remain silent! 
Although their voices may not have descended to us, yet 
our3 may ascend to them : at at.y rate, we cannot be too 
cautious.” 

In this remark Maud fully acquiesced, and became silent 
according]). ■ 

Slowly — very rJtvly ar.d wearily the hours dragged 
away, until the sun passed the meridian and began to 
sink down slowly to the w est 

Of the officers they saw nothing more. 

*Iaud noticed wr.h regret the signs of exhaustion 
lisible in Dick’s blanched countenance, and at length she 
jrged : 

“ Why not gain a few moments’ rest yourself, Dick 1 
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Fear not — I shall be able to keep good tvcCh. I will sit 
here, upon this piece of stone, and never remove my eyes 
from the pathway. If I see anyone upon it, or if auy thing 
else peculiar occurs, trust me i will rouse you instantly. 

“ Then if you will, indeed, perform this sei vice, I shall 
bo truly thankful,” said Dick. “I did not like to mas* 
tho request, lest you should be fearful. However, as jot 
say, you will be able to give me timely warning of the au- 
proach of danger.” 

“ Yes, yes,” she murmured, anxiously, in reply— 11 you 
can trust me.” 

Dick knew this well enough, and thereiore hesitated no 
longer to comply with her request. 

He was glal to accede to it, for ho thought never before 
had ho experienced such a frightful sense of utter ox* 
Liaustion. 

This cam.ict bo wondered at when t'ae wnoo.wt of 
! tior he had gono through is m n’dectcA '> 
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Wrapping his cloak around him, he lay down- upon 
the bank, of moss, and closed his eyes iu perfect con- 
fidence of safety, and was soon asleep. 

No words can tell, however, what an amount of 
anxiety Maud .suffered while he was thus unconscious. 

With painful mtentness she fixed her eyes upon tho 
narrow zig-zag path, and remained gazing upon it till 
her eyes aehed and every object swam before heir. 

Wearily and slowly the time passed on, yet Dick did 
not so much as move. 

To all appearances he was as likely to sleep for sonic 
hours longer. a , "*■ 

Maud became somewhat more assured as time passed 
on, and she discovered that she was not interrupted by 
any sound whatever. 

She felt impelled many a time to arouse hor sleeping 
companion, but every time she overcame tho inclination,- 
knowing well how much depended on his strength for 
the safety of them both. 

It was not, in fact, until after the sun had sunk, and 
a chill air filled the old quarry, that I)iok awoke. 

He struggled desperately, and seemed as though en- 
gaged in a conflict with some oho. 

Maud’s voice recalled him to himself. 

“ Hah !” he said. “ I have been dreaming.” • 

“ And no wonder.” 

“ Why, it is almost dark !” 

“ It is. Ho you not feel rested r” 

“ I foci like myself,” was tho heartily-uttered reponse. 
“And you havo heard nothing— seen nothing ?” 

“ Nothing at all,” answered Maud. “ Tho place has 
been as silent as the grave.” 

“ So much the better, then. Itely upon it, we have 
found at last a placo of shelter. Only one thing is 
necessary to make it perfectly comfortable.” 

And wluit may that be ?” 

I)iok laughed 'as he roplied : 

“ Why food, Maud — food ! We cannot live without 
it ; and now I havo awoke I feel so confoundedly hun- 
gry that 1 could set to work on those hard stones.” 

Maud smiled, but it was only feebly and wearily. 

She was faint and sick for want of food, yet had 
shrunk from saying so. < 

Hick noticod the change in her countenance at once, 
and divined tho reason of it. 

“ Come — come,” he said, “ cheer up ! Don’t imagine 
this any obstacle. 1 shall speedily ovorcoino it, rest 
assured.” « 

“ How— how so ?”■ 

‘‘Why, 1 will only wait until it grows a littio darker, 
then 1 will cautiously make my way to the top of the 
quarry. When certain no one is near to observe my 
movements, l will cross over tho fields to tho nearest 
dwelling 1 can find, ami thcro obtain what wo re- 
quire.” 

“ lint tho danger, Dick— the danger?” 

“It must be braved and inet!” was the response. 
“We cannot remain and starve hero! Best assured, 
however, that 1 will bo cautious to a degree.” 

Maud was silent, for alio felt unable to urge him to 
remain. y - ... 

“It has grown dark very suddenly,” said Dick, look- 
ing aiound him. “ Ah ! 1 seo now, that huge black 
cloud lias come up. and if we do not have a storm before 
long it is very odd to me.” 

“A storm?” 

“ Yes ; do not be alarmed. How is it, Maud, that 
the least thing seoms to agitato you so dreadfully ?”■ 

“Hark — hark!” .. | ; 

Maud held up her baud while -sne spoke, and just 
tlieii, tho low muttering, rumbling souiM of diataut 
thunder reached their ears. 

“I prophesied aright !” said Dick. 

Scarcely lial these words passed Ilia lips than the 
dark Cloud he had pointed out overhead discharged its 
contents, which came down not like rain, but like a 
perfect sheet of water. 

“ Back, Maud— back !” said Dick. “ Tho rocks will 
shelter us to a great extent.” 

They moved back rapidly while he spoke. 

And tho rain Continued to fall without showing signs 
of any abatement. 

The rumbling of tho thunder, too, increased in loud- 
ness, and began to be accompanied by lightning, . each 


succeeding flash of which seemed more vivid timn the 
preceding one. 

The peals of thunder at length became truly deafen- 
ing, and when tho lightning flashed the whole interior of 
the quarry was brilliantly lighted up. 

Maud was greatly terrified, and clung anxiously to 
her companion’s arm. 

“ We havo nothing to fear here,” he a od, noticing her 
tremor, “ and while the elements are thus at warfare 
wo shall be secure from all interruption.” 

While Dick spoke, another vivid flash of lightning 
camo for an infinitesimal portion of tune. 

Every crevice fn tho rock-work around was clearly 
revealed. * ™ j 1... 

Maud uttered a faint, low shriek, as she replied : 

“No-no! See — sen there i” 

“ See whore ?” ejaculated Dick, hastily. 

“ You are too late now,” said Maud, “ all is dark,” 

“ But what was it you fancied that you saw ?” 

“It was no fancy — my eyes were fixed upon that 
particular spot-.” «* '* * \ 3 

“WSll, then, what was it ?” 

“ Something like a human form !” 

‘ 1 A human form ?” Dick echoed, being unable to say 
anything, else in his surprise. 

“Yes — yea ; 1 am sure of it.” 

Aud where was it ?”;; 

“ Near tho top of the pathway, down which it was 
slowly and with difficulty making its way.” 

“Nonsense, Maud— nonsenae, ; your fears have de- 
ceived you. At any rate, be pvepn red for the coming of 
the next flash of lighning, which will doubtless be here 
iu a few seconds ; 1 wiil watch keenly too, and wo will 
clear, up the doubt. Are you sure there was only one ?’’ 

“I only saw one,” was the answer. “There may 
have been others — I cannot say.”. 


CHAPlEB CMLV 1 II. Q 

DICK TURPIN WATCHES THE MOVEMENTS Of THE 
STRANGER IN THE OLD QUARRY. 
Earnestly and intently Dick Turpin kept lira eyes 
turned in the direction of tho path, while he waited with 
the utmost anxiety for the coming of the next flash of 
lightning. 

Although inclined to believe that Maud had seen 
what she had described Only in imagination, yet he 
waited in great suspense to be satisfied whether she had 
been mistaken or not. 

Although scarcely probable, yet, for all lie could toll, 
the police officers might in some extraordinary way have 
managed to track him to tho old quarry. 

Then again he thought that. surely they would wait 
until the fearful storm had ceased. 

Tho rain which'liad been descending in such torrents 
now partially subsided. 

But tlie thunder stiff rolled heavily. 

Then came a tremendous flash of lightning, more 
vivid and intense, Dick thought, than any he had wit- 
nessed. -v 

He was, iu fact, half blinded by it. 

Maud again uttered a despairing cry. 

An ejaculation at the same time escaped Dick’s lips. 

During tho momentary illumination ho had caught 
sight of wliat was certainly a human figure desoendiug 
the narrow, dangerous path. 

The, glimpse ho had was so brief that it did not enable 
-him to ascertain whether this individual was habited as 
a police officer or not. \ - ' ' . > 

Ho was, however, satisfied that ho was alone. 

“ Did you see him r” asked Maud, as soon as tho next 
peal of thunder had sufficiently died away to enable her 
to make her voice audible-^*- did you see him?” 

“ I did — I did s but only, cue person. Did you catcb 
a glimpse of anyone else ?’’ 

“ I did not.” v */ * 

“Then,” added Diek, “the ciroum stance is most 
strange and peculiar. Who. on earth could he no who 
wouln on such a night as this venture to make the des- 
cent of this perilous' path r It was dangerous enough 
when we descended — how must it be in suoh intense 
darkness as this ?”. 

Maud did not reply to this question, but asked i 



“ Was it an 012%?, Dick? Do you think it was an groat satisfaction, succeeded in reaching the bottom of tho 
officer ?" - pathway, as ho believed, unobserved and unsuspected. 

“No, I am almost sure it was not, for uo officer would Ho had only just time to crouch down behind a large 
inalco his way here alone, But keep silent Let u? jutting piece of stonework before the stranger came into 
wait for the next hash, which no doubt will reveal to us view. 

something ras-ra. At jgssent do not tear — f -t.v cno He was not more than two feet distant, so Dick saw 
enemy we have nothing to dread.” him with tolerable plainness, and felt perfectly sure that 

Nevertheless, Maud clung very closely and tigUtiy to ho wa3 uo police oflicer, or at any rate, not in the garb of 
the highwayman. one. 

Another flush a f lightning quickly came, and tnis time When the bottom of the old quarry was reached, the 
both the watchers were better prepared. • stranger paused and looked above. 

They saw. with great listinetness, a man slowly f»cl A deep groan then caino from his lips, and ho half 
carefully creeping along the psithw iy. muttered some words, the purport of which Dick could 

Despite the darkness and the m~my difllcGwl-eo that not catch, 
were in the way, he had managed to accomplish a con- Then, with a somewhat hasty tread and a firm step, tho 
siderable portion of the descent, a circumstance which stranger crossed tho bottom of the quarry in an obliquo 
strongly excited Dick’s wonder, since it showed that direction. 

the man must either be urged on ward by some powerful “ What on earth can be his errand?" Dick murmured 
motive, or else ho was very familiar with tho stature of to himself. “Certainly he is fully impressed with tho 

the path which he trod. • notion that he has this place all to himself, or he would 

“Silence now, dear one, ".said Dick, in a whisper. “We be more careful to be silent iu his movements. ’’ 
may be iu uo danger of being heard, yet lot us be careful. While these thoughts were passing through his inind, 
Let it be some sort of consolation to you to know that Dick carefully emerged from his place of concealment 
this new-comer, whatever may bring him hero, it* not a and proceeded to follow in tho footsteps of the stranger, 
police officer.” This he had no great difficulty in doing, and the thick 

“ Yet he may bo in search of you.” green moss which was growing almost everywhere 

“I scarcely think so; but, at any rate, from org, .nan enabled him to tread with an almost noiseless step, 

wo have nothing to apprehend. If he sees us I will The storm by this time was quite over, 

rake good care he does not leave these gloomy depths Tho sky wn3 clearing fast of clouds, and thero were in- 

to coTumuuicato the intelligence to others! Now hush dications that the mosn would shortly make her r.ppear- 
— silenco!” ance. 

Maud was still at once, and after that neither spoke, The stranger did not panso until the opposite side of 
but both occupied themselves to tho utmost in watching the quarry was gained, a spot not far from where Maud 
the perilous descent of this new-comer. was standing — so close to it, indeed, that D'ck feared he 

At every lightning's flash they found that he had was making his way directly thero, and justly dreaded 

managed to accomplish a still greater portion cf luo a discovery, 

descent. w ” This fear proved groundless. 

The vivid flashes now came at longer intervals, the “ Oh for a gleam of light !” Dick hoard the stranger say. 
ihmider only rumbled, and thero was every indication iu lo w, deep tones. “But it is useless to think of it; the 
that tho storm was rapidly passing- over. moon will never light up those recesses. I forget — L for 

At length, when the stranger had almost reached tho get — my brain reels 1” 
bottom of tho pathway, Dick whispered' to his com- These disjointed exclamations were in themselves 
panion: highly provocative of curiosity, and Dick watched more 

“ I have beeD thinking, Maud, that it is of the absorbed than ever, 
highest importance we should gain some knowledge of For the next few moments he wa3 scarcely able to make 
tho motive that, brings this' man here.” out what the stranger was about, but at last he discovered 

“Surely, yes,” was tho response; “but how?”* lie was occupied in igniting a small lantern tiiat he hs-i 

“Do uotinter-poso an obstacle, "said Dick, “but promise taken from one of his pockets, 
to assist me.” " He closed the door with a snip, and then through tho 

“ I will — Ido." thick convex lens in front came a broad beam of light, 

“ Then what I have to ask is, that you will remain which revealed with great distinctness every object oa 
here, standing beside Black Bess.” which it fell. 

“And you?” Dick shrunk down again in concealment, fearful lest 

“ I will creep cautiously across the bottom of the the strauger, before entering the recesses ho spoko of, 
quarry. I am familiar enough with it now to bo able should flash the light around him in order to make quite 
to avoid all obstructions, ami tho darkness will coucoal eeriaiu that he was aloue. 
me from view.” This caution was unnecessary. 

Maud trembled excessively as she said: Never dreaming that anyone was watching bis move? 

• l Yon would creep, then, close to this man, and watch meets, the stranger, timidly and reluctantly as Dick 
his movements carefully ?” thought, entered a small crevice or fissure iu the side of 

“I would lake care to keep cut cf sight and hear* tho rock, so small, and of such an appearance, that any? 

' one gazing at it would have imagined that it was simply 

“ But cannot I come too ?f an accidental rift in the stone such as is often seen, and 

“You cannot, becauso then any slight sound that penetrated to a depth of a few inches only, 

would bo made by the progress ol one would be doubled, Tlie stranger, however, quickly disappeared, 
and it is most important that cur prosonco note remains This proved that it was iu reality the entrance to some 
unknown.' 1 cavern. 

Slowly and reluclantly Maud uuc!aepe:l her arms, aud Dick crept forward once more, and, as soon as lie readied 
Dick no sooner found himself free than, with a slow the indentation in the rock, redoubled his caution, 
and cautions footstep, he began to make his way in the Gazing in, he could perceive tho faint glimmer of tl e 
direction of the bottom of the pathway. light some distance off. 

Tho darknoss was profound, yet nrs. so great ta it It was too feeblo to euablo nun to see what kind of 
had been a short time before, for the clouds above were placo it was into which be was intruding, but extending 
becoming lighter ill color his arms well in front, he walked forwai i on tiptoe. 

Nevertheless, it was no easy task lo avoid tho many He found the ground beneath his feet tolerably smx . 
fragments of rock strewn everywhere around, and stiii and firm. _ 

more difficult to proceed without creating noise enough Having gone a little distanco, he disccmroo t-cA* tho 
tc attract attention. Ugbfc&hcame stationary. 

Dick w full of tho deepest curiosity to know what Creeping onward again, and scarcely daring to breathe 
possible motive could have induced any person to dosocsd lest the slight sound should be heard, no at last poised, 
by so dangerous a path iuto so desolate a place, especially and found himself iu a tolerably large cavern, tuat buyout, 
during ffio raging cf a storm. all doubt was the work of nature. 

In the hope that tin s curiosity would presently bo In one corner of it tho stranger was slanging, and 
a’laycd, he crept on win i stealthily, and at last, to his Dick after a hasty glance around glided towards him- 
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The lantern was raised high iu the air, but as it was 
furnished with a bull's-eye, the light foil in oue direction 
only, leaving ail around in a darkness that sceiucd doubly 
great by contrast. 

Kick found that the stranger was speaking in a low, 
murmuring tone, and at first fancied he was addressing 
some one. 

Ere long, boY/evcr, he found this to be an error. 

Either from some stmuge habit, or else, pci huff- be- 
cause lie faucied the sound of his own voice tool; < d in 
some degree the loneliness of the place he was if., the 
stranger spoke his thoughts aloud. 

“ It is a foolish fear," he said, as though eudeavciirr; 
to persuade himself into something he could not believe 
— •• a vain and foolish fear, and to satisfy myself that it 
is go 1 will take auotlier hasty glance, even though the 
bight should drive me mad ; it would repay mo for all— to 
make certain that my apprehensions were groundless, to 
be able, in fact, to laugh at my own fears !” 

There was, so to speak, a ghastly kind of cheerfulness 
in the manner iu which the stranger spoke, and Dick 
wondered greatly what it was that he so longed yet feared 
to look upon. 

Venturing to creep even closer still, ho watched with a 
keen eye the stranger's further movements. 

The lantern was placed down upon the ground in such 
a manner as to throw its light iu the direction required. 

Then the stranger, advancing to the wall of the tavern, 
stooped down, and seized hold of a huge piece of 
rock, 

Grasping it with both hands, he pulled and tugged with 
all his might, striving to dislodge it from its position. 

As he iliil so, small masses of earth and stones fell con- 
tinually upon him from the wall of the cavern, which, 
oddly enough, seemed to bo composed of some soft 
material. 

Heedless of all this, tho stranger continued his frantic 
efforts. 

Dick marvelled greatly at his strength, for tho huge 
piece of rock was, inch by inch, drawn further out into 
tho cavern. 

At last, after incredible exertion, it was quite removed, 
and then a small opening was disclosed not much larger 
thau would allow a man to crawl through it. 

This the stranger, having picked up the lantern, pre- 
pared to do 

lie cast one hasty, timorous glance around, then, o VI - 
Jently nerving himself for a great effort, uud summoning 
up all his courage, he crept through tho opening. 

As ho disappeared, Dick drew closer, and eE'ieavored 
to ascertain where the stranger had gone, and what it was 
he was looking for. 

Tho opening in the side of the cavern was not of any 
great extent, and Dick caught sight of him m.iy a few 
tout distant. 

“Yes, yes,” the stranger said, and his voice sounded 
odd and muffled, owing to the strange place lie was in, 
“I know I have been needlessly terrifying myself! Tlio 
evidences of my awful crime are safely hidden whore 
they will never be fouud. I feel it — I know it 1 But 
yet, if I could only summon up my courage for oue 
glance, I should then be sure — quite sure ! And if I go 
away without, all my old tortures may return. I will do 
it !" 

The last words were pronounced with great determina- 
tion, and the stranger crept a little way further in. 

Then lie raised tho iantern for a mu incut, turning its 
beams full before him. 

Then Dick saw something which, when lie afterwaids 
came to consider upon it, he fully believed was tho re- 
mains of some human bcing- 

Tho glimpse he had was a most transieut one— the 
stranger turned his lantern away almost instantly. 

But then Diek’s attention was distracted by a circum- 
stance which was Well calculated to do so. 

Ho had noticed, on first approaching this opening ’in 
the cavern, that the soft mirth fell down coniinually, and 
all at once he became caascious that she fall was greater 
every moment. 

Then, beyond all doubt, he felt that this opening 
through which the stranger had passed was gradually 
closing up. 

Tho earth above, unable to sustain its own weight, was 
rushing down. 


instinctively he drew buck, and at the same moment he 
uttered a warning cry. 

“ Quick- -quielc !” ho cried. “ Escape — escape whilo 
you have yei time ! This support of the cavern is falling 
iu !” 

A dead silence followed his words. 

Then came a wild shriek and au am mocking laugb 
that r.iisod many strango echoes in that, gloomy place. 

The lantern fell from the ten hied stranger’s trembling 
grasp, and it was extinguished instantly. 

Almost at the same moment, with a hideous rush, the 
earth descended, and tho opening in the wall of tho 
cavern was choked completely up. 

So suddenly did all this take place, and so singular \srs 
the whole affair, that Dick Turpin remained for some 
time motionless in the dark cavern, for the simple reason 
that Le was unable to collect his faculties suiliciently to 
stir. 

Then ail at once there broke in upon him a perfect 
understanding of bis own great danger. 

lie was iu a huge cavern, from which, for aught ha 
knew, there might he several inodes of egress. 

In the intense darkness that prevailed, how would it be 
possible for him to discover the right way out? 

His heart beat rapidly, each throb seeming to send 
the blood with greater force into his brain. 

lie grew faint and dizzy. 

“Courage, Dick,” he multered, at last — “courage 1 
This will never do ! 1 have only to preserve my coolness, 

md then in a little While all will he well.” 

Although lie said this, Dick could scarcely bring him- 
self to believe it; but as soou as he had finished speak- 
ing, he began to gropo his way forwards, as he believed 
as nearly as possible in the direction of tho exit from the 
cavern, through which he had so lately passed. 

But the darkuess altogether confused and baffl'd 
him. 

Onwards — onwards ho crawled, and it sceined lo him 
as though he should never be able to roach tho opposite 
side. 

Com/f he but once place his hand on the rock-work lie 
would then havo better hopes. 

At last he succeeded. 

Tho walls were damp, slippery, aud smooth. 

He passed his hand rapidly over them as ho advanced, 
and having taken many steps, ho stopped to think, for no 
trace of tho wished-for opening could ho find. 


CIIAI’TEIi CAILJX. 

DICK TURRIN IS RECOGNISED AT THE FARM-HOUSE. 

A fkelino of intenso anu horrible despair overspread 
Dick Turpin’s heart. 

He thought how fearful a thing it worsl'l be to remain 
pent up in tho darkness of that cavern, uuabf? t° grope 
his way hack again to daylight. 

He raised his voice and fried aloud, but no response 
whatever, save the dull, mocking echo of his own voice, 
reached his ears. 

Then, all at once, lie recollected something, which it is 
wonderful indeed ho could have forgotten for so long. 

That was, that he had about his person themeausof 
procuring a light, by the aid of which what would bo 
more easy than to escape ? 

His anger with himself upon making this discoveiy 
kuew no hounds— ho was unable to account for such 
strange forgetfulucss. 

It is not at all wonderful, however, when it is con- 
sidered how well caleulated Such an adventure as he had 
just met with was to throw tho mind of anyone off its 
balance — in fact, whils seeking to escape in the darkness 
ho had, so to speak, confounded himself with tho miserable 
denizen of that inner and smaller cavern. 

For hitn there was no hope, and all tho time while 
groping forward, Dick had fancied that tho darkness 
took strange shapes, and in imagination ho could see the 
stranger vainly eudeavoring to effect his own release. 

Having the prospect of the fate of this unhappy wretch 
so prominently before his mind deprived him of all hid 
usual coolness and self-dependence. 

Now, however, quite a reaction came over him, and he 
began hastily to feel iu his pockets for the objects he 
required. 

They were ready to his hand, and in a few moment* 
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more, literally speaking, the darkness of the cavern r ' T '»s 
made visible by the flame of a tiny -wax taper. 

Dick waited till it had burnt up a little, then, /lie 
moment he cast his eyes around him, uttered a cry of 
surprise, in which satisfaction was strongly mingle l. 

In fact, only a few paces boforo him was, ho believed, 
the very identical opening in the rock through wYicti he 
had ac recently made his way. 

Even iu the darkness, had he groped forward halt a 
dozen step s at the utmost ho would havo discovered 
it 

Near the walls ol the cavern the ground v/as damp and 
wot, so that every step ho took loft a distinct impression 
behind it. 

Noticing this, he looked closely down at the flooring of 
the passage he had just discovered, and was rejoiced to 
find traces of recent footprints upon it. 

With rapid, flying stops, he hurried on, and the Lext 
moment, with a sigh of unutterable, inexpressible relief, 
found himself once more standing in the open air. 

He could scarcely believe even then in tho reality of 
bis escape and of the extraordinary events that bad so 
recently occurred. 

Did not the presence ol the stranger and bis awful fate 
seem more like a wild dream than aught else ? 

He was recalled to a full and perfect consciousness by 
hearing his name pronounced by a voice whose accents he 
knew full well. 

He uttered a word in reply and hurried on. 

Fain would he have kept from Maud tho horrifying 
details of the scene he had witnessed, but she was per- 
sistent iu her inquiries, and he had no resource but to 
tell her all. 

She was overcome with horror and dismay, and when 
the final catastrophe was described, shuddered from bead 
to foot. 

“And — and," she exclaimed, with blenched lips, “do 
you really think that there is no means of freeing him 
from his present terrible situation?” 

Dick shook his head. 

“None whatever," he replied. “The nature is such 
that hundreds of tons of earth must have fallen down and 
choked up the mouth of tho passage, and it would 
require the labor of many hands for a long peripd to open 
it again." 

“ And before that time ” 

“He would be dead,” added Dick, “If heme not so 
already.” 

“ But his object in coming here ?” said Maud — “ what 
can havo induced him to do so ? How strange that he 
should walk thus to his own death !” 

“ Strange indeed ! But from tho muttered words I over- 
heard. and from the momentary glimpses I obtained of 
tho inner cavern, I feel sure that that man, whoever be 
may be, Lad murdered some one, and, in order to conceal 
bis crime, had placed the remains of his victim there, 
blocking up the outlet with the huge mass of rock I spoke 
of.” 

“ Horrible — horrible !” 

“ Truly so ; but what a strange retribution there is in it 
all. I feel certain that the poor wretch had been haunted 
and terrified by continual apprehensions that the body of 
his poor victim was not safe — that by some means or 
other it bad managed to escape ; that feeliug bad grown 
and grown upon him until ho could resist it no longer, 
and so, you see, he had made his way to this lonely spot, 
perhaps choosing to do so on this night of fearful storm, 
because he would then be more likely to be unob- 
served.” 

As she listened, Maud’s terror 6eemed to grow greater 
and greater. 

Probably she began now fully to realise the awful event. 

She sank back slowly, and would have fallen had not 
Dick stretched out his ann to save her- 

“ This has been too much for you, 1 * he exclaimed ; “I 
feared it wo»i£ be, ^ere so persistent, thatl could 

not refuse.” 

“No — no,” sbo muimureit, feebly, “it is not that, Dick, 
so much that causes this dreadful feeling of faintness as 
It is the want of food." 

“ Of course it is l” cried Dick, whose pangs 0/ Hunger 
had for the time passed away — “ of coureo it is ! I forgot 
that. You shall not remain much longer without what 
you need.” | 


“No — no, Dick, do not — do not leave me!”, 

‘ But I must. Believe mo, you will be quite safe. I 
will hastou back witli all possible despatch. Thero is no 
difficulty in tho matter — uouo whatever ; I shall soon 
return.” 

Not without much difficulty did Dick succeed in tear- 
ing himself away. 

Having at last parted, however, he hurried quickly 
towards tho foot of tho pathway, and ascended with 
much greater speed than was at all consistent with his 
personal safety. 9 

Full of eagerness, he bounded on, never pausing until 
close to tho brink of tho excavation. 

Then he stopped a little to recover bis breath and to 
glance around him. 

As he fully expected, yet, nevertheless, to his great 
satisfaction, he found that no human beinju was in 
sight. 

Cautiously, then, he raised himself up, until he fairly 
stood upon his feet in the meadow. 

The night was still squally aud dark ; every now aud 
then the wind blew’ furiously, and at times a few drops of 
rain would be carried towards the earth with terrific 
violenco. 

“ So much the better,” muttered Dick, as ho took note 
of tho aspect of the weather — “ so much the belter, i. 
am less likely to meet with any person abroad.” 

Quito at random be struck across the meadow, hoping 
ere long to find himself near to a small village, or else 
some habitation where he should bo ablo to obtain tho 
articles he required. 

Presently, feeling certain that no on& was near, Le in- 
creased his speed, for he knew full well how lonely Maud 
would he left to herself at the bottom of tho excavation, 
and was desirous of returning to her as soon as possible. 

As lie advanced he looked serutinisingly around him, 
aud at length uttered an ejaculation of satisfaction. 

Far away in the darkness ho could perceive a faint 
twinkling light, evidently proceeding from the window of 
somo habitation. 

What kind of place this might ho he had of course 
no idea, yet he hastened towards it full of hope. 

Firm its position, and the nature of the ground around, 
he wm not long in coming to the conclusion that it wa3 
a farm-house, and having made this discovery he paused 
awhile, scarcely knowing w’hcther to apply thero for what 
he wanted. 

But time was precious, and as he looked about him ho 
could not see a trace of another human dwelling. 

It might be that he would have to travel miles before 
he came to a village. 

This probability decided him, and at once quickening 
liis steps, he made his way iu a straight line to tho farm- 
house. 

Having reached it., he knocked ioudly at the door. 

Some delay took placo before it was opened. 

A ruddy-faced girl appeared upon the threshold, who 
Invited him to enter. 

The scene that now met Dick’s view was one that con- 
trasted very strongly with that which he had just left. 

A placo moro bereft of comforts than the obi quarry 
could scarcely bo imagined, and certainly it would ho 
hard indeed to find a place where they were moro mani- 
fest than at this farm-house. 

The huge kitchen was lighted up by tho ruddy glare 
of tho tire piled high upon the hearth. 

Around were seated several persons of all ages, chiefly 
comprising the family of tho farmer. 

An eager gaze was turned upon Dick as soon as he 
eutered. 

It was quite an event for anyone of his appearance to 
cross their threshold. 

Dick took off his hat aud bowed politely. 

“ Well, sir,” said a voice, proceeding from tfia chimney 
corner, “ will you be good enough to tell us what you 
want ?” 

Dick locked towards tho fire, and there saw a small 
red-faced man seated in a high-backed, oid-fashioued 
chair. 

“I 1) .VO come to ask a favor,” said Dick. “It Is that 
you will supply me with a basket of provisions, for which 
I am willing to pay you liberally.” 

This probably was about the strangest request that 
j anyone of Dick’s appearance could possibly make. 
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He thought so himself, and wondered what reason he 
could give for making it. 

fie was rewarded by a general stare of astonishment, 
«did then the dd.fermer, slowly removing his pipe from 
his month, echoed : 

“A basket of provisions?” 

“Yes,” said flick — “a large cno. You wonder, no 
doubt, that I should ask for such a thing, but the fact is 
I want it fora pt,or, almost starving family, who have 
rendered ne a perries, and I take this way of repaying 
them.” J ' 

Tho fanner cc-ulu scarcely refuse compliance with this 
demand, so ho answered : 

“ Wc have no objection, sir, certainly ! What wetild ‘ 
you like to fake ?” 

i! That I leave to yon,” lie responded. “ Fill up vho 
basket with whatever von pleaso.” 

lie produced a handful of money as he sprite, and then 
he noticed, with some surprise, that all fixed an eager, 
hungry look upon the coins, more especially the old. 
farmer. 

The task cf fil'ing the basket was now proceeded with, 
and Hick, jingling the money in his hand, asked whit he 
should pay for it. . 

To thi s' there came no response. 

l * Well, then,” he said, “take this guinea — that surely" 
will suffice. The remainder you can dlvido among your 
young ones.” 

‘•Ah ! sir,” said the farmer, as he took the coin, “you 
ere happy !” 

Dicksmiled doubtfully. 

“What a thing it is,” continued the old mail, “to be 
possessed of money 1 Here have 1 been toiling all my life, 
and behold the result. I have had one bad season after 
another, until to-night, when preparing myself for rent, 
day, which is to-morrow, 1 am short of many pounds.” 

“ Indeed ?” said flick, thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” said the farmer. “And the worst of it is, 1 
have mortgaged my property to one who covets it for 
himself. Auy failure of payment on my part will cause 
utter ruin — we shall be driven forth quite destitute, 1 
am convinced he would show no pity. ’ Hitherto f have 
managed, in some fashion or other, to meet my engage- 
ments ; now I see not the remotest prospoct of it —nothing 
but beggary stares us in the face.” 

“ 1 am sorry,” said Dick, “ to hear of your misfortunes 
and sony, also, 1 cannot assist you ; otherwise, 1 would 
glad!}’ do so. Yet, in return for the kindness you have 
done me to-night — which is, perhaps, a greater one than 
you imagine — I am wtlliug to lend you whatever money 
I ha ve about mo, and you can repay me when bettor times 
arrive.” 

The farmer made some faint and feeble protest Against 
receiving money from a stranger, but Dick took net the 
slightest notice of his words. 

It will be remembered that he had not a very large 
sum about him, yet he counted it. out to the last guinea. 

“There,” ho said, “take it and welcome. When I 
hear that you arc in better circumstances I will come 
back and claim it.” 

With these words, Dick rose abruptly to his feet, for 
he saw tho basket had been brought. 

He picked it up at once, and, unheeding tho cries that 
wore made for him to remain, he opened the door and 
passed out into the darkness. 

CHAPTER CHLX 

THIS PABMER’S son RESOLVES TO DlSCob IP. DICK TUSPJjfs 
HIDING-PLACE. 

No sooner had the door closed behind Dick Turpin tp.au 
o. youth, who had been sitting in a dark corner, rosp sud- 
denly. and came to tho fire. 

Ho thiust his hand into bis pocket and preuuced a 
paper, at whut. tc glanced eagerly, spelling it over to 
himself word by word. 

So much absorbed were the rest by the strange in- 
cident which had just occurred that they paid no atten- 
tion to him, nor aid he attract their notice until he ex- 
claimed, with loud vehemence: 

“ I thought so — I thought so. Father, you havo lit a 
prise flip through your tirgers.” 

“A prize?’’ repeated the farmer, gazing at tho money 
in hh hand. 


“Yes. Don’t- look at those few pa’fry guineas. Yon 
might, have had two thousand and more it wo had only 
been a little quicker.- That man who has just left is 
Dick Turpin, the highwayman — the description is exact. 
He ii hiding somewhere close at hand-' rhat’s why he 
wauled the provisions.” 

“ Well — well,” said the farmer, “he behaved liberally 
enough to mo. and in a manner ,ta 2 @ I imagine few else 
would, and as he has never done me or mine any harm 
in his life I wish him n ano.” 

“ But, father,” said tho boy, “you have always called 
meaniilie, skulking rascal; now you will fiud that in 
point of cleverness I shall be a im+ch for auy of you £ 
have made up my mind to find out where this Dick 
Turpin is hiding, and I will do it! Don’t you know 
the reward is offered for him alive or dead, and I’ll 
watch my chance, and fetch him down with this. It 
wilt be easy enough to say afterwards it was done in 
self -defence, and no one will trouble themselves to dis- 
prove it.” 

While he spoke, this hopeful son. whose disposition, 
being so foreign to that of his parents, had caused con- 
tinual unhappiness, stepped up on to a chair, and reached 
down from over the mantelpiece a large double-barrelled 
horso pistol, which all knew well enough was constantly 
kept carefully loaded. 

“Well, Jack,” said the fanner, “you are joking sure? 
Have you no sense of gratitude or humauitv left? Didn’t 
that man do for us all he could? and yet you would go 
out and murder him !” 

“ You're a fool, father, ”saiu -Tack, as he bounded towards 
the door, “and you'd better be evil if you want to make 
a friend of mo. Your troubles have all been brought 
upon you by soft-heartedness, and serve you right ! 
When I have got tho money I fancy you will alter your 
tone towards me.” 

“No — no, Jack, never — never ! Nothing would tempt 
me to touch one farthing of money so obtained!” 

• “Then thero would be tho more for majj said .Tack, 
putting on his hat preparatory to leaving tho farm- 
house. 

But the farmer rose quickly to his feetj end said : 

“Jack, you have always set me at dellanec, but now I 
trill use my authority— I will, be minded !" - P 

“ Catch ine if you can !” was the response. “ I’m off, 
and when I come back I shall lie worth more than two 
thousand pounds ! I will find him if it takes mo a mouth ; 
he cannot be far away.” 

With these words, Jack, having flung open the door, 
bounded out, and was in a moment, lost to view \n tho 
darkness. ’’ ‘ 

The farmer and Ids family gathered around the thres- 
hold in a dense throng. 

They appealed to the boy to return, their voices going 
iufo one chorus, but the sounds were borne away upon 
the wind, and left unheeded. 

“ It is useless,” 6flid the old man. “ He has gouty and 
all the harm that I wish him is, that he ur>y fad in his 
villanous design. For my own part, I will take good 
care he never stands beneath my roof again.” 

And if to show practically how firm ho was in this 
determination, tho fanner shut the door, and closely 
barricaded it. 

Of all this, of course, Dick Turpin was quite ignorant, 
otherwise he might not have stepped across the field in 
so confident a manner as he did. 

All the way back tc the quarry he was indeed con- 
gratulating himself upon the fortunate turn afiairs had 
taken. 

Ho considered that by promptly rendering up his 
purse he had secured the gratitude of the farmer and his 
family, and that if by any chance they found out who he 
was that they woulil not betray him. 

The darkness of the niglit was such that Dick had ' 
some little difficulty in finding his way back to the 
quarry, therefore it is no woudor that Jack should see 
nothing of him; 

Most certainly, however, was this ungo’.vmabl? boy a 
foe to be dreaded. 

With rapid- strides. Dick descended the pathway, and 
no sooner did ho reach the bottom than he heard a faint, 
low neigh. 

Directly aftei ward.< despite baa darkness, he perceived 
Black Bess standing dose to him. 
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She ottered again a neighing sound, which almost 
resembled a cry of distress. 

Then, turning round, sho led the way across the 
quarry. 

Dick followed her with a foreboding hotrt 

He feared eome evil had befallen Aland, 

Reaching, at length, tho spot where ho Lad left L:r, 
M3 presentiments were verified, for ho found she was 
lyiog upon the ground in a state of total insensibility — 
so total that it ei.emod like death itself. 

With much ciidiculty, Dick restored har. 

Her joy was great at finding he had returned in elTily 
— so great that another relapse seemed imminent. 

Dick, knowing full well what had produced her swoon, 
persuaded her to eat, and in a short time he soon per- 
ceived that she was better. 

Tho remainder of tho night passed away devoid of 
aether incident. 

jtjet when tho morning came, both Dick and Maud 
iooked around them with more couteuted eyes than they 
^ad done hitherto. 

The supply of provisions Dick had brought was not 
la>^e, yet they fancied by care they would be able to 
make it last during their stay in this place. 

That day, too, and tho night which followed it, passed 
away without any kind of interruption whatever. 

On tho next morning, soon alter daylight, Maud 
uttered a faint cry of alarm. 

Dick turned in the direction sho pointed out, and 
saw, near the top of the zigzag path, tho form of a 
youth, who carried something carefully iu his hand, 
but what it was they could not from that distance make 
out. 


What was his surprise, then, to hear a faint, deep 
groan ? 

This caused him to increase his pace; but when ho 
saw the fearful object lying among tho rocks ho felt 
that it would indeed have been a ‘oare-y bid death 
SCrr.e upon him earlier. 

Consciousness had not left the unhappy Wttdch, 

Although he had struck so many "limes upon tho 
rocks, yet the only effect of this was to hr '.ih.'o and 
lacerate his flesh, and the continual bounding from 
point to point broke the full force of the fall. 

Ibid l.e remained among tho branches of the tree it 
is possible that he might have recovered from his 
hurts. 

That last fam on to the mass of broken stones, whereon 
he lay, had wrought fearful injury. 

“ My poor lad,” said Dick, compassionately, “what 
cau 1 do to aid you ?” 

With a painful movement, the boy’s face was turned 
towards him. 

No sooner did ho catch sight of Dick’s countenance 
than ho uttered a cry of despair. 

“ Curses ou my luck !” he said. “ I havo found you 
at last ; but tho discovery is no good — it comes too 
late !” 

“Found me?” repeated Dick, recoiling in astonish- 
ment. 

‘’Yes!” said tho boy, suddenly and painfully raising 
himself. “And take that — it will at least be a satisfac- 
tion to me !” 

While speaking, ho suddenly raised a pistol, to which, 
during his fall, ho had clung with a grasp like that of 
death. 


“Another visitor,” said Dick, who little guessed who 
it was or what was his errand. “ Well, no matter, Hrud, 
if ho brings no one with him all will be v/eiL’“ 

“ He seems alone.” » 

“Ho docs; and what cau be hi3 motive for coming 
hero passes my comprehension.” 

As the reader will guess, this was no other than the 
farmer’s son, Jack, who had passed tho timo which had 
elap.-el since we saw him last in searching carefully all 
around. 

The country for miles about was well known to him, 
and there were many places that ho know of well calcu- 
lated to serve as hiding-places. 

These he had visited first, for, oddly enough, the 
quarry never once occurred to him. 

When, however, he recollected tho existence of this 
place, ho felt a conviction that ho wae at last on the right 
track, and still carrying the huge holster pistol, he made 
his way towards it. 

lie had almost shrank from making a descent into the 
gloomy recesses of this place, and even now, when ho 
had so strong a motive to urgo him on, lie hesitated. 

This was not surprising, for it required no ordinary 
amount of nerve and coolness to attempt to walk down 
so narrow and slippery a path. 

Growing stronger iu resolution, however, he at length 
began to descend. 

l)iek watched him as he canto lower and lower, still 
looking more like a tiny puppet than a human 
being. 

All at cnce, a 6hriek escaped Maud’s lipo, drowned 
by tho loud, hoarse shriek that Dick gavn utterance 
to. 

From some cause or other — who could i .*11 what ? — 
tho bey Jack in liis descent had lost his froting. 

Whether it was that lie was seized by su Iden v--: : igo, 
or whether his foot slipped upon the treacherous moss 
which overgrew the rockwurk, they could nut toll. 
Certain it is that, after a fraut’c but vain attempt to 
retain his balance, bo plunged headlong into tho depths 
of the quarry. 

In his fall, ho struck from time to time against the 
many rough projections, aud each timo with a dull, 
sickening sound, perfectly audible to Maud aud Dick. 

Finally, he dropped into a stunted tree, where he 
remained for a second or two, then fell heavily to the 
earth. 

Dick at once rushed forwaid to his assistance, 
tuough he leared no human aid could avail him. 

He expected, indeed, to find nothing but O mangled, 
chattered corps®, 


With the speed of thought, he placed it on full cock 
aod pulled the trigger. 

No explosion followed, however, for the powder had 
been shaken out of the pan. ^ 

He dropped the weapon with a curse. 

Then, with an awful shriek that seemed to pierce 
through and through Dick Turpin’s brain, the wretched 
lad threw up his arms aud fell backwards on tho stones 
quito dea l. 


CHAPTER CMLXI. 

DICE rURFIN’ FINDS HIMSEI.F THREATENED WITH A 
FRESH DANGER. 

‘Another tragedy !” Dick murmured, as soon cs he had 
alisiied himself that life was really extinct. “How 
•trango too'” ho added. “He was evidently in pursuit 
if me, yet surely never so mad as to dream of effecting 
ny capture single-handed?” 

A fragmeut of paper was protruding from one of tho 
mckets of tho dead youth, and Dick, impelled by a 
iuriosity which ho did not attempt to resist, stooped 
’own and possessed himself of it.. Spreading it open, he 
hen found that it was one of the bills offering a reward 
or himself and his comrades, accompanied by a full 
lescriptiou of the appearance of each. 

| lit; was dazzled by the hope of obtaining so large a 
• um ’’Dick muttered. “Well, ail is over with him now, 
ind I imagine 1 havo little to fear from anyone else. If 
lie had confided his secret to anyone he would not havo 
visited this place alone. Why he should seek for mo 
here bailies me complettdy.” 

This might well seem mysterious to Dick, who did 
not. notice Jack while in the farm-house, yet when he 
came to ponder upon the circumstance, ho c&rao with- 
out much difficulty to the conclusion that ho must bo 
some member of the farmer’s family. 

Lung and anxious was the consultation that took 
place between Maud and himself upon tho subject. 

Maud was for quitting the quarry at once, but Dick 
lingered. 

lie felt somehow that while them ha was safe, and 
that if he attempted to find any other place of shelter 
he would ouly run into greater danger- 

Tho event proved that he was right, • 

Time passed on very slowly and ve.-y wearily for 
tnenq hut it did pass, aud at length morning o( 
the last day dawned. 

“Only a few hours more, Maud,” said jlmck, “and wt 
shall quit this place; where wo b&vo remained uninUT* 
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ruptcd so long — vnlj a few hours. And I trust that the 
others have been as fortunate us ourselves.” 

TJick had long made every preparation for starting, 
ami so ho had nothing elso to do but to sit down idly 
aud wait for the coining of night. 

Under these circumstances, this ono day seemed 
positively longer than all the rest of the time which 
had preceded it. ® 

To them, it appeared as if night would never come. 

At last tho sun sank, and so great was Dick’s im- 
patience to depart that ho could scarcely control him- 
self so far as to wait until dusk had overspread the 
earth. 

The fate of tho farmer’s son was to them a caution 
and a warniug as to tho manner in which they made 
me ascent. 

For himself. Dick felt little apprehension ; all his fears 
were centred in Maud. 

She, however, feeling how much depended on her 
own coolness, tried her best to retain her calmness of 
mind, and so by this means the ascent was at length 
accomplished. 

On gaining the level ground once more, both gave 
a long, deep-drawn sigh of relief. 

After that, Dick’s spirits seemed to return to him in 
a wonderful manner. 

“Come, Maud,” lie cried, " all is well now : and look, 
lilaclc Bess is as impatient as we are for a gallop ! We 
are a long way from Hampstead, but not so far but 
that we shall reach it loug before tho appointed time. 
No matter, I could wait better there than else- 
where.” 

Carefully considering liis whereabouts, Dick deter- 
mined on the direction ho ought to take. 

Then, placing Maud on the back of Blaek Bess, he 
mounted also, and, despite her double burden, the 
bonny mare set forward at a speed that few steeds could 
equal. 

When Dick felt himself in his accustomed place, and 
found that he was getting over the grouud in such 
gallant style, his heart throbbed • with joy, and he ex- 
perienced that elation of spirits that can scarcely be pro- 
duced by anything else than a good ride on horse- 
back. 

lie seemed at ouce to throw off all his cares and 
fears, aud his manner had a proportionately eheeriug 
effect upon his companion. 

He looked on all objects with hopeful eyes. 

The darkness rapidly increased ; but lie trusted en- 
tirely to the sagacity of Black Bess to keep clear of all 
obstacles lying in her path, aud therefore made no 
attempt to restrain her progress. 

Under these circumstances, tho rough, open country 
was passed over rapidly in perfect safety , but had 
Diek taken the management of the reins entirely into 
his own hands the chances are a thousand to one that 
he would not have guided her so far without 
accident. Jr. 

This he had learned by long experience, and there- 
fore felt none of that timidity which would naturally 
oppress anyone in a similar situation. 

At last lie paused near a large white g.ito, c"i the 
other side of which could bo seen the smooth high- 
road. 

He listened for some moments, but nOi tlie biinieot 
sound was carried to his cars. 

“I have a good mind to risk it,” he muttered. 

11 Risk what?” was Maud’s anxious inquiry. 

“Why, a gallop along the high-road. It will not 
fatigue Black Bess half so much as the heavy ground sho 
will otherwise have to pass over, and of late, you must 
know, her food has been none of the best.” 

LUse your own judgment,” answered Maud. “You 
ought to know far bettor than I what to do under such 
tircumstances." 

■•'Ihen wo will try the road,” said Dick, decidedly. 
“ You must remember that the hour is very early yet 
— too soon almost fur the officers to expect to find us 
abroad; no doubt they will be off their guard.” 

With these words. Diek slipped down aud, unfastened 
the gate. 

He tie I* 1 ' , open to allow Black Bess to pass through, 
then bocured it again by means of the chain attached 
to the gate-post. 


Once more he mounted, and Blaek Bess, with a neigh 
of satisfaction, resumed her former speed, and it was 
soon manifest that she galloped now with much less 
exertion. 

Fortunately the road was deserted, aud this circvm 
stat.ee, strange as it may seem now, was then nothing 
to be wondered at, for 'so unsafe were all the highways, 
and so liable were all passengers to bo interrupted by 
the police officers, that none save those who were com- 
pelled by pressing circumstances ventured to travel in 
the darkness. 

Suddenly, however, Dick paused. 

He brought Black Bess completely to a standstill, 
then bent forward and listened. 

“What is it?" Maud asked. 

“ Hush — hush !” 

Dick listened for a few seconds, then replied : 

“ Horsemen are on the road before us — a long way 
it is true, yet they are approaching, and ero loug 
shall meet.” 

“But there will bo danger then.” 

“No doubt there wi 11— great danger, for the pro 
bility is that these horsemen are police officers.” 

Maud looked terrified. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said Dick — “all is well now 
that we have timely notice of their approach.” 

“ But what shall you do ?’’ 

“ Seek out a shelter. If wo can hide ourselves some- 
where, the officers will pass by, and then we can re- 
sume our journey.” 

Dick looked around him while he spoke. 

The most noticablo object in the landscape was a 
picturesque-looking little village church, and on this 
his attention at once settled. 

“Thera is the place,” he said — “there!” 

“ That church ?" she echoed, in some surprise. 

“ Yes. Having no suspicions of our presence here, 
the officers will never dream of looking for «s there. 
Quick — in a few moments we shall be out of sight.” 

Dick had satisfied himself that there was no one at 
ha.i.i to observo bis movements, and so he made his 
way at once in a direct line to the church. 

Tho piece of ground surrounding it was bounded by 
a low stone wall — so low that auyone could with ease 
hare surmounted it. and Dick knew that Black Bess 
would clevr it easily. 

^ She faced the obstacle, aud then gave ono bound 
into tLe air and alighted upou tho soft earth in the 
graveyard. 

“ Quick — quick,” Dick cried — “ on — on ! I can hear 
the officers moro plainly now, and we must be out of 
sight before they come much nearer!” 

Black Boss picked her way among the tombstones, 
and at last reached the huge overhanging porch of tho 
church. 

Dick dismounted aud assisted Maud to alight, then 
taking Black Bess by the bridle bo led her fairly into 
the porch, and stood with her closo to the church 
door. 

A very deep gloom prevailed about this spot, so dark 
indeed were the shadows cast, that Dick felt perfectly 
certain that although the church was near the roadway 
no eye could possibly detect him. 

Nevertheless, both Maud and himself listened with a 
certain amount of anxiety to the clatter of the horses’ 
hoofs, which increased in loudness at every se- 
cond. 

On the horsemen came at a slashing pace. 

They we not visible, being concealed from view by 
a tall thickly-planted hedge. 

“Another moment,” Dick whispered, “and they will 
have passed.” 

Scarcely had ho uttered the words than he was sen- 
sible that tho whole troop had slackened pace, and 
then immediately afterwards they all drew up their 
horses in front of the rustic wooden gate opening from 
the high-road into tho churchyard. 

Maud could scarcely suppress a shriefc, bet Clinging 
tightly to Dick’s arm, sho whispered, with wh:t» m 
lips : 

‘Surely — surely, Dick, they have not eeen us en>{« 
this place ! If they have, what is to be doue ?’* 



CHAPTER CMLXII. 

•ELATES HOW T1IE POLICE OFFICERS MADE TOM KING A 
PRISONER, AND DESCRIBES THE MEANS THEY ADOPTED 
TO KEEP HIM SECURE. 

It is necessary now that we should go back and describe 
the incidents that hotel Tom King, for, as the reader will 
remember, he was left in a very ticklish situation. 

Above him was the sky, on three sides of him stone 
walls, so high as to be insurmountable, and in front a 
dense throng of police officers, who completely choked up 
the roadway. 

A cry of gratified surprise and triumph escaped their 
lips as soon as they came round the bend of the lane 
aud saw the fugitive standing at bay, with all retreat cut 
off. 

They pulled up in some confusion ; but in the twink- 
liner of an eve ft pistol appeared in every Land. 

Ao. 199s— B lack Less. 
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It was the greatest wonder in the world that these 
officers did not save themselves all further trouble by 
simultaneously firing a volley at the highwayman as he 
sat so calmly before them. 

The reward offered was the same whether the prisoner 
was captured alive or dead. 

Had the officers bedonged to London, or had been any of 
those who had been put to so much trouble by the high- 
waymen, there is no doubt that Tom’s ca^er would have 
been here cut short. 

But this was their first adventure of the kind. 

They came from a neighboring town, and had great 
confidence in their own powers. 

Instead, therefore, of shooting Tom down like a dog, 
one of them, who seemed to hold command of the rest, 
cried out : 

“ The game’s up now — the race is at an end ! GiV® 
in quietly, and I will take care that you are not hurt.” 

Pbice One Half fenny. 
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To this meifio Choeeh Tom only replied by raising .tiis. 
mstolS. , ' ,"”' v * „• \, ti , s ■* 

14 L bold tbs liv <‘5 of two mun here,” lie said, in ft calm 
voice,- 44 and l w»m you, if you do not allow me to pass by 
unmolested, 1 will discharge both my weapons, and do my 
beat to cut a way through you.” •*-« •*" - r f* , 

“ 1 3oh— pooh !” su’d tlio officer who had before spnien 
— 44 none of that nonsense ! If you are not a natural born 
fool you must know I have only to say the word, and a 
volley from those pistols will bring you to the ground ; 
r.ot that. 1 want to have your bleed upon my hands. 1 
shall be content by capturing you, and handing you over 
to the proper authorities.’!. « ' ,' r '? » ’ ?~ 

Tom saw at once that this was a dogged, u-ot- 
mined man, and could not bo dealt with in any ordinary 
liishiun. 

. Lowering tho muzzles of his pistols, he said ; 

lf Bui if 1 surrender, what guarautoo have I that you 
will use me fairly?” 

w Whatever guarantee you like. I have heard of you 
before, and if you will give me your solemn word not to 
m tempt to escape I will not handcuff you, or confine your 
limbs in any way.” . 

“I shall give no such promise as that, rely upon 

itV” . 

' 44 Then I must take all the precautions I can to keep 
you safe. Now, then, make your choice. You must, 
know that you are wholly in our power, so which will 
you choose — death or capture ?” 

44 Capture,” answered Tom, at once, across whose 
fertile brain a plan of escape had flashed — “ capture, 
of course, for then I do stand a chance of my life.” 

44 WeH, so yon may,” answered the "officer ; 44 but you 
will not escape from ns — I’ll wager my head you won’t l 
But come, you shall not say I have not dealt reasonably 
with you, so decide. Will you surrender quietly and 
easiiv, or shall vyo use force ? We are ten to one, so what 
could yon do on your own behalf ?" 

“ Nothing,” said Tom, assuming a more dejected air 
than ho felt. 44 1 give in.” v 

it was plain to see that this .was just the answer 
iho officer wanted. 

“ Very good,” ho said. “ Just gi vc me your pistols, and 
yon must not refuse to submit to any measures that I 
may take in order to keep you in safety. If you do, 
it will bo qnito in vain. Now, ilien,” he added, address- 
ing his men, “get the rope ready, and two of you pull 
out the largest plank of wood that you can find in yonder 
fence.” 

He pointed along tho lane while he spoke. 

Two men dartod off to obey this command, leaving 
Tom tilled with wonder 63 to what they intended to do 
with a plank. y 

“Aha” said the officer, rubbing his hands gleefully, 

“ those London fellows havo made a great fuss, but I fancy 
wo have done them nicely after all 1 How mortified they 
will fool! Ah, it’s good I It’s an honor to all of us !” 

The police officers looked vastly pleased,- and thcn'im- 
njediately afterwards the two men appeared, carrying 
with them a piece of oak planking of tolerable size. 

" Tho very thing,” said the officer — 44 it could not bo 
better: Now then, Tom, dismount.” 

Tom complied, but rather reluctantly. 

IIo almost regretted that' ho had chosen his present 
course, and wished that ho had run the risk of breaking a 
way through the officers’ ranks.,. 

■-'.Toiv he came to look at the men, ho fancied it might 
have been done. 

He was still more in this frame of mind when he found 
himself suddenly seized by powerful bauds, and, in spite 
of the resistance and struggles that he made, was bound 
round with ropes, and tied very securely with liis. hack 
on to the plank. 

Most especially were they careful to secure his hands 
and feet, and as they outnumbered him to such an extent 
taey had little difficulty iu doing so. 

it length, when their work was completed, the men 
stood aside m order to allow their chief to take a look 
at what, they bad done. 

Hi? eyes grew bngnt with triumphant joy. 

44 That’s the ticket ! Tom. my boy,” he said, address- 
ing his captive, 44 how do yon feel now? — not very <yvn- 
fortable, I should think, and by no means sanguine ‘J. 
making an escape! An escape ? Aha! I fancy you or 

. tML ' V ’■ v ' V t * "Sc 1 ■ V {■&■} 
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anyone else g3tting out cf Joe Blogden’s clutches ! I 
don’t mind toll ug you my plans, Mr. Tom, I feel so sure 
of keeping you safe. I mean to carry yoi all the way 
.from here to Newgate just hi the position, you noware,, 
and no pretext cf yours, no matter how good’ shall induce 
me to loosen one of the ropes, There, now, vhat do you 
think of that?” ' , ' . ." 'V- j 

Tom’s heart failed him,' dor ho Celt that , his chance 
of escaping was so slight as to bo scarcely a chance at 

aii. ;r^i. jv i ’ 

Yet ho would not allow tho officers to perceive 'what, 
was the true state of his mind, so, in as off -handed a tone 
us In* was able to assume, lie cried : *' 

44 Y on’ro not eucli a bad follow after all, Mr. Blogden, 
'and I'll do you s. good turn one of those days.’.’ 

44 Aha," said tho chief officer, “ i am sadly afraid that 
you will take a turn rather sooner thau you expect' or de- 
sire, by-the-way.” ■ ! V". f -*:*>.• ^ ± ' j,' 

The officers a 1 ! laughed in chorus. 

Tom knew this was intended as a joke upon his being 
turned off at Tyburn, but he would not understand it 30, 
and replied; ’ : v: _ “ -p . 

44 Yes — I shall take a turn for tho better, and, rely upon 
it, I shall owe you no ill will at all. You have doue youi 
duty as pleasantly' as[ a man could.” 'n*--' ;.V, 

Tho officer made a mock bow. 

“But,” said Tom, 44 I’ll wager you any amount yon likB 
that, in spite of all your care and pains, I shall, give 
you tho slip before wo are half-way to London !” 

4 ‘ Well— well, we shall see,” said Blogden, pleasantly. 

“ I am hot at all alarmed, and so I givo you free leave to 
try your best.” • vX/ ' • ' 

Then turning round to his men, he said ; 

“Come — come, we have all the rest of the day before 
us for our little enterprise, and if we stick to it we shall 
manage to reach London late to-night.’’ 

■•But what do you wish us to do, Mr. Blogdeu ?” 

44 Why, lour of you will dismount, and lift that plank 
on. to your shoulders, and carry the prisoner in. that man- 
ner. Your horses will be. taken caro of in the meanwhile" 
and when you havo gone a curtain distance you shall be 
relieved, and four others will take your places." 

It was evident that the men scarcely liked the idea of 
. this march to London, and Tom King noticed the effect 
with a great amount of satisfaction. 

Already his brain was busy with devising a niiVia by 
which ho hoped to regain his freedom.' ‘ * - 

His reflections were somewhat disturbed by tea officers 
coming to him and raising tho plank in the air. 

They were by no means so careful in doing this as 
they might have been, and even when the corners, of 
the plank were carefully settled upon their shoulders’, 
Tom King found it about as unpleasant a mode of 
conveyance as could havo been thought of. 

Mr.’ Blogden was in tho highest possible spirits. 

He rodealoug by tho side of tho prisoner, and -as he 
drew his cutlass and placed it against his shoulder, he 
made quite an imposing appearance. " ... 

One turn of the ropo had gone quite across Tom’s 
throat, and was secured underneath the plank, which 
compelled him to keep his head in a very uncomfortable 
position, for if ho tried to raiso or move it in the least 
tho pressure on his throat became so groat as to render 
breathing impossible. ;* • ,* 

44 1 am helpless enough now," ho thought. 44 1 wonder 
what is to bu tho end of it ?” 

A3 they journeyed on, aiul turned from tho Ian© fco 
the high-road, a fresh danger occurred to Tom’s nifcti, 
whi ch diminished hi? chances of escaping most mate- 
rially. ‘"'-V ■ -J ■ . 

Indeed-, his courage failed him when he thought ©I 

It. ; X :)■ Hr*. ' .~k , r ' ■ 

Before these officers could go far, they would, beyond 
little doubt, meet with some others, who would pin 
them at once, and then, with the number of his guard 
doubled, or very likely trebled, how was Tom to yl'i'p 
away from so many watchful eyes ? 

A cold, clammy feeling came over his neart ; n»c in a 
few moments it passed away, leaving behind i. a mauis 
blitter kind of feeling. 

This was a determination to watch carefully for the 
very first opportunity that presented itself for him to 
make his escape. -] - -ir” --H jX * 
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ktfghway without meeting with a single person; but 
then, the hour was early — just after sunrise in fact end 
at that hour it was not likely many peoulo. would be 
abroad. 

The first four officers curried their harden well ; but 
at length they grew too fired to proceed further so four 
others took their places. 

In this way they journeyed on at wiiat was, taldtsg 
all things into consideration, a very tolerable rate of speed 

Their first halt was made at a road-side inn, a little 
after eight o’clock in the morning. 

This inn had somewhat a lonely situation, tor neither 
human beings nor dwellings could bo traced in its 
vicinity, for it seemed as though if. depended alto- 
gether upon passers-by for custom. 

Upon seeing so strange a procession approaching, 
every inmate of the place turned out at ouce into the 
roadway to catch a glimpse of it, and as they viewed 
it from tho distance many aud various were the specu- 
lations indulged in by them as to tho nature of the 
object the officers were carrying. 

When it was found to bo a man, they concluded at 
once that he was dead. 

Great, therefore, was their surprise when tho officers, 
stopping in front of the building, put down their burden 
and they discovered it was a live man, securely bound 
with cords. 

The plank was placed in a rather slanting position 
against the tall, massive sign-post which stood in front 
of the inn. 

The position was a very uncomfortablo one fer Tom 
King, yet he felt grateful for tho changed 

It was irksome to remain for so long in a horizontal 
position. 

More. over, as the officers walked along with irregular 
steps, his head continually went bump, bump upon the 
hard wood. 

He was well aware that expostulation on the subject 
would be quite in vain, and therefore said not a word, 
contenting himself with catching an occasional glimpse J 
of the countenance of the chief officer, Joe Blogden 

He had noticed, as they journeyed on, that the ex- 
pression of his features had gradually undergone a 
great and remarkable change. 

That aspect of joviality which he had at first worn 
quite disappeared. 

His forehead was furrowed up into reflective wrinkles, 
his mouth worked as though he was perpetually saying 
something to himself, and his eyes shone with "a bright 
and peculiar glitter. 

What could be passing through his mind Tom had 
not the remotest idea, nor did the officer drop one hint 
that, served him as a clue. 

Tho apprehensions and curiosity of the dwellers at 
the iun were quickly put, an end to by a statement 
made by the officers to the effect that they had just 
been successful in capturing tho notorious highwayman, 
Tom King, and that they had adopted the means they 
saw for keeping him in safe custody. 

The officers wero then highly complimented upon the 
ingenuity they had displayed. 

Although pressingly invited by the landlord tf enter 
the inn, they declined to do so, but had a loaf and a 
luge piece of cheese brought outside, together with 
seme ale, and on this they regaled themselves in the 
open air. 

Tom felt that one draught of tho ale wou'd be a 
most wonderful refresher, but scorued to ask his 
captors for even so small a favor as that. 

Joo Blogden was not, however, a very ill-nntrrcd 
sort of olficer, and therefore, when his own wants 
were supplied, ho turned his thoughts towards the 
prisoner. 

“ Don’t look so down, Torn i” ho exclaimed, smacking 
his lips after the last draught of ale. “You seem quite 
rueful! What do you say to a drop of this old 
October ? Upon my life, it’s the best I ever tasted.” 

“It wo.'dd be very welcome indeed,” answered Tom : 
“and if you will put your baud to my waistcoat 
pocket you will find a guinea there. I am sorry to 
give you so much trouble,” he added, with & smile, 
“but 1 cannot help it.” 

“ You mean you cannot help yourself ” said .Blogden, 

«uo>u>g towards him 


“Just sa you like. But with that guinea, suppose 
you order a drop more ale all rouud, and let me have 
a mouthful of it, for I assure you I am choked with 
tho dust." 

Joe Blogden loved a drop of ale, and ho had not 
sufficient command over himself to resist indulging 
himself in it whenever he had tho opportunity ; ami os 
for the rest of the officers, Tom readily believed they 
i wore nothing loath. 

1 But for this love of liquor, Joe Blogden might bavo 
asked himself the question as to how far it was 
expedient to supply ale to his men. 

If his suspicions had been on the alert as they ought to 
have been, ho would havo perceived in this offer of 
Tom King’s the first move towards an ultimate attempt 
at escape. 

He did not, however, but with a loud voice called for 
more ale all round, insisting that Tom should drink * 
whole quart of it, and declaring that ho, Tom King, was 
the very best follow in the world. 

Presently tho ale was brought. 

Then .Joe Blogden, taking a large foaming measure 
full, Walked towards Tom King and put it to his lips. 

“There,” ho said, “drink away, old fellow — it will do 
you good.” 

Tom did drink, aud that right heartily; but he did not 
finish the measure. 

Some little time was occupied in discussing this 
second supply of ale, but at last Joe Blogden gave tho 
order to mount. 

Ere doing so, however, he turned towards his prisoner 
and thus addressed him : 

•* Tom Kiug, old fellow,” ho said, “ you are one of a 
good sort, and tho more I see of you the better I like you, 
and that’s what makes me repeat tho offer that you 
refused a little time ago.” 

“ What offer was that ?” asked Tom. 

“ Why, you must be awaie,” continued Blogden, “ that 
while you are tied to that plank and watched by us, you 
o»nnjt possibly stand a ghost of a chance of escaping, 
therefore is it not a pity that you should suffer so much 
discomfort and inconvenience ? Now, as I said before, 
if you will give me your word to make no attempt to 
escape, you may mount your own horse and trot comfort- 
ably by tho side of us.” 


CHAPTER CMLXIlI. 

TOM KINO IS FRUSTRATED IN JII3 EFFORT TO ESCAPE. 

“ I should be very glad indeed to change places," said 
Tom King ; “ the back of my horse would bo much moro 
comfortable than this board ; hut you must not ask me to 
give you any such promise, because you may depend that 
f shall take the first opportunity I can find to get away.” 

“Then stay where you are, and be d — d to you !” re- 
plied Blogden, angry that this considerate offer should bo 
refused. 

“ Don't lose your temper,” said Tom. “ I am all right, 
and if you will let mo get on tho hack of my horse, I 
shall ho much obliged to you.” 

“No,” said Blogden, in a sharp, angry voice— “you 
have made your decision, aud you shall abide by it ! 
While you are there I know you aro safe, and Shall not 
trouble myself about anything else but keeping you 
so.” 

Now the cause of Joe Blogden’s anger was that Tom, 
should refuse to mount his "steed under the conditions 
named because, had ho consented, much fatigue and 
dissatisfaction would have been saved his men, and, more- 
over, tho journey to London would havo been performed 
in about one-fourth of the time it must necessarily occupy 
under the present condition of affairs. 

Like a wise man, however, he resolved to say no moro 
upon this subject, but, having seen his men mouuted, ex- 
cept those who were appointed to carry the plank, he 
turned towards the landlord of tho inn, and sail: 

“ We are anxious to get to Loudon Which do you 
consider the best and shortest road ?” 

“Well. I can’t say,” was the landlord’s reply.. “I can 
tell you which is the beet; and I can tell you which is tha 
shortest ” • 

“Wolf—- well,” said tho officer, “Uitt’ii what I mean— 
the shortest is sure to he the best.” _ . r 

“I don't know e!x>ut that,” respciviod tho ianl.owi 
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“for you must understand that if you follow this high- 
way for about eighteen or twenty miles, it will bring you 
out’ upon the London Road, which it crosses. You will 
then only have to turn to your right, and your destina- 
tion lies before you. And the road is as good every inch 
of the way as it is about here, so you cannot deny but 
what it is the best route.’ - ' 

“Yes, so it is,” said Blogden, “ only it is such a con- 
founded long way. Yonder is the direction to London. 
Is there no road by which we could take our way across 
tko country, and so cut off that tremendous corner ? It’s 
quite out of our way to ride straight on for ten miles and 
then turn round.” 

“ Well, there is a road,” said the landlord, “and that’s 
tho shortest ; but, understand me very distinctly, it is by 
no means tho best.” 

“ What’s the matter with it ?” 

“Well, then, it’s a cross-country roau, and I daresay 
you know what that means. In some parts it is bioad 
and level, and as good as this, but iu others so narrow 
that only about two of you could ride abreast, and with 
tho mud so deep that it will take those who are walking 
up to their knees.” 

“Pooh-pooh!” said Blogden, “not after such a sea- 
BOii of dry weather as we have had ! The road may be 
muddy, but it is not so bad as you would make it.” 

“ Well,” said the landlord, rather huffed, “perhaps you 
know best.” 

“Well, but how much shorter is this road?” persisted 
Blogden. “If we go that way, how many miles shall 
we save ? That’s the point I wish to arrive at.” 

“Well,” replied the landlord, “the road is not very 
direct — it winds and curves about a great deal, but yet I 
should say you would save teu or a dozen miles.” 

“ Half a day’s journey !” ejaculated the officer, in as- 
nsionishmeut, for ho did not expect that the difference 
would prove to be so great. “ Why, that’s tho road for 
us, by all means, even though it should not bo quite so 
comfortable underfoot as this.” 

“You ought to be tho best judge of that,” ar.swered 
the landlord; “but if I havl a good nag before me, I 
know which ono I should prefer.” 

“ No doubt,” said tho officer. “ But just tell mo where- 
abouts this road branches off ?” 

“About three-quarters of a milo further on. You will 
see an old finger-post up there, which shows you the 
way. The entrance is dark and narrow, but after you 
have gone a little way you will find it wider and the 
ground much improved.” 

“Thanks!” said Blogden. “That’s the way for me, 
and for you too, my lads! I should think you are not so 
fond of walking that you prefer tc go a dozen miles 
further round.” 

The officers assented at once. 

“ Well, then, as we are all ready,” cried Blogden, “ we 
will start. Good-bye !” 

With these words ho mounted his horse, drew his cut- 
lass again, and assumed tho same attitude as before. 

lie looked very sulkily and angrily at Tom King, and 
so did the men, for he was considered to be the cause of 
the present arrangement. 

However, the cavalcade set off without any grumbling 
being heard. 

Tho cross-road was found with an old battered finger- 
post at the corner of it, just as the landlord had de- 
scribed. 

But the entrance was dark and narrow, and, after 
going a few feet down it, they came to a kind of slough or 
quagmire caused by the waters of a rivulet that flowed 
across the road, but which at the present time was almost 
dried up, leaving its soft, oozy bed exposed. 

Through this the officers with difficulty floundered, and 
when they emerged on tho other sido the boots of those 
who wore on foot presented a very dirty, disagreeable ap- 
pearance, for the mud was green and slimy. 

However, they marched onward, hoping ere long to 
reach an improved part of the road. 

Here again the landlord proved to bo right. 

Without the occurrence of any particular event, they 
continued their slow march. 

Tom King began to feel his head ache terribly, owing 
to the number of bumps it bad from tho hard plank. 

This might, too, be partly ascribed to the ale of which 
he had partaken, and if so Le felt content, for ho judged 


it would not be without its effect upon his captors, na 
matter how well seasoned their stomachs might he. 

Of course, his mind was still intent upon making his 
escape, though how this was to be effected he could not 
at present decide. 

When changing beard's, tho officers generally paused 
for a few minutes, placing him, or, rather, tho plank, up 
against a tree, or fence, or whatever might come nearest 
to hand ; and for these brief periods of rest Tom was 
inexpressibly grateful. 

He was chiefly occupied on these occasions in watch- 
ing tno countenance of Joo Blogden, which had again 
changed, and now presented that peculiar, hungry, anxious 
look that he had before observed upon it, only that this 
aspect seemed intensified. 

There was one question, however, which Blogden and 
the officers recollected they had omitted to ask the land- 
lord, and this was, what inns they should meet with upon 
this road, and how far they were apart. 

Now there seemed to be no chance of obtaining this 
knowledge, for they had not met with or seen a single 
human being of any description ; and it did not appea? 
as though this cross-road was much travelled, for, as a. 
rule, it was overgrown with grass. 

In fact, Blogden began to think that, after all, in his 
anxiety to save distance ho had made a great mistake, 
and heartily wished that he had taken the landlord's 
advice and proceeded by means of the high-road. 

It was too late for this now, and therefore useless to 
regret, so he continued to urge his men onward, whose 
grumblings now began to make themselves heard, and 
which quickly increased iu loudness. 

The hour of noon approached, and when it came, the 
officers found themselves still upon t tie cross-road, and 
to all appearances no nearer to uu inn than they had been 
for many a mile. 

So weary did they become that Blogden was compelled 
to allow them to pause. 

Tom King was put down, and the officers rested them- 
selves by sitting on the grassy embankment upon which 
the hedgerow was planted. 

“I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” said Blogden, addressing 
them. “ I don’t want to remain idly hero, so I’ll leave 
the prisoner to your charge while I gallop onward for a 
few miles and ascertain whether there is a public-house 
anywhere close at hand.” 

To this proposal the officers raised not tho faintest ob- 
jection, and accordingly Blogden sheathed his cutlass, 
struck spurs to his horse’s side, and was quickly out of 
sight. 

Now Tom King could not help considering this a favor- 
able opportunity, and yet ho was unable to see by what 
means he could avail himself of it. 

Ho had satisfied himself by repeated trials that the 
ropes were so firmly tied about him that it was quite out 
of the question for him to unfasten them without the aid 
of another person. 

lie was forced to admit that he was perfectly helpless 
and powerless, and that all his captors had to do to keep 
him secure was to fix their eyes upon him from time to 
time. 

Yet he did not despair, and his brain was busily at 
work devising schemes, when all at once he heard the 
clatter of a horse’s feet, and, looking up, saw Blogden re- 
turning with satisfaction beaming from his countenance. 

“ Up with him again, my lads,” he said — “ put your 
shoulders to it ; there’s a capital inn not much further 
along the road, where we shall bo able to make ourselves 
comfortable for a little while. I nave ordered something 
good to be prepared, so that it will be n'»*rly ready by 
tho time you arrive." 

Theso words had a very inspiriting effect indeed upon 
the police officers. 

They picked up their burden with right good will, and 
trudged it manfully. 

Nevertheless they were all so fatigued that they hai? to 
change repeatedly, even in going tho short distance that 
intervened between them and th9 inn. 

At length they came in sight of a poor, wretched-look- 
ing dwelling, from the exterior of which a truss of straw 
was suspended in the place of a sign, and this, indeed, 
was the only token there was that the house was one oi 
public resort. 

A little further on they perceived a place where thf 
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eross-road was joined by several others, so that if the 
inn hud not been hero they would have been greatly 
puzzled to know which was the way to London. 

In expectation of their arrival they found a small group 
of persons waiting outside this hut, for it was scarcely 
deserving of any better appellation, though on coming 
nearer and looking more attentively at it, it was evident 
that at some distant period it had been a substantial, 
good-looking dwelling, but it had been allowed by neg- 
lect to fall into its present miserable and dilapidated 
state. 

A scene of considerable confusion now ensued. 

The wonder of the landlord, his family, and dependants 
was extreme. 

Never before in their recollection had so strange or 
exciting an incident occurred at their doers. 

After a time, however, the horses were all stowed away 
in the rambling, broken-down sheds which existed in 
plenty at tho back of the inn. 

Tom King was raised a little, and thus was cabled to 
take a good look at his halting-place. 

As he gazed upon it ho became conscious that at acme 
time or other he had seen this inn before, but when it 
was he could not for tho life of him mako out. 

The countenance of tho landlord was certainly a 
strange one to him. 

Matters having been so far arranged, the officers again 
picked up the plank and carried Tom King through the 
front door, along the passage, and into the large kitchen 
in which they had agreed to take up their quarters. 

This kitchen was at the back of the inn, and com- 
manded a view of the littered, untidy yard in tho rear, 
and the tumble-down stables beyond. 

As before, the plank was placed on end, with tho top 
resting against tho wall. 

“Now, Tom,” said Blogdcn, “I owe you no ill-will, 
although you refused my offer before, aud therefore I 
renew it. Your limbs must be cramped by remaining 
so long in one position, aud you must be hungry as well ; 
why not give the promise I require, and then you cau sit 
down among us quite comfortable?” 

“No,” said Tom, “I very much prefer remaining es I 
am to making the promise you are so anxious to have. 
But let mo tell you all my bones ache ; I am cramped 
from head to foot by being thus tied to tho board. Surely 
it is not asking too much to request you to release some 
of the bonds, so that my blood may have a chance of 
circulating.” 

“No,” said Blogdcn, decidedly, “you will find me im 
movable. If you will comply with my conditions, well 
and good ; if not, stay as you are ; you can make your 
owu choice.” 

After that Tom was silent. 

A tolerable repast was then spread upon the table, and 
when he caught sight of tho various eatables, Tom King 
experienced the pangs of hunger very sharply. 

Yet he resolved to say not a word. 

The officers ate voraciously, and drunk in due pro- 
portion, the liquor being as before, strong, home-brewed 
ale. 

When tlio meal was over, the effects of it and of what 
they had drunk, and of their fatigue, made themselves 
manifest. 

One by one they dropped off into a dose. 

Tom watched them anxiously. 

It was quite clear that sleep had stolen upon the officers 
unconsciously. 

Every one who had closed his eyes had left the task of 
watching to the others. 

At last Tom King felt that the opportunity he had 
been looking for, which seemed so far distant, now had 
»vlne. 

Now was tue time to mako a vigorous effort to escape. 

Carefully and yet vigorously he tugged away at the 
ropes which confined his wrists. 

To his joy they slackened a little— a very little, yot 
enough to endow him with courage and determination. 

Time wore on, and the officers still slumbered. 

Incredible as the feat may appear, Tom actu» lly rna- 
cceded in getting his hands at liberty. 

When this was the case he felt that the remainder cf 
his task was comparatively easy. 

ile wcut on most vigorously with his work, and so in- 
tent and co wrapped up did ho become in it (bat he 


omitted to glance every few seconds at tho countenance* 
of his sleeping captors. 

When, however, he at last looked up and saw Joe 
Blogden’s eyes wide open and fixed upon him, he gave 
quite a nervous start of surprise, and dropped the kuot 
ho had been attempting to untie. 

“Aha!” said Joe, “so you have given me a taste of 
your qualify, havo you ? Thank you — I am much obliged 
to you. Doubtless you thought I was asleep. What a 
mistake 1 Why, Tom, I havo been watching you all the 
time ; and as you have been so clever and done what I 
believed to bo impossible, I shall know what to expect 
from you if we are in the least degree neglectful. Ho ! 
wake up there !” he bawled, in a voice that seemed power- 
ful enough to lift tho roof off. 

The officers awoke instantly and sprang to their feet. 

Tom King’s desperation and anger knew no bounds. 

He was almost free, and this made his disappointment 
all the more bitter. 

He resolved not to submit, however, without a des- 
perate struggle. 

In his efforts to extricate himself, however, he pulled 
the plank over, and fell heavily to the ground. 

The next moment, all the officers were upon him, the 
ropes were again crossed and recrossed over his body in 
all directions, and, indeed, wherever thcro was a chance. 

At last he found himself much in his old position, 
except that tho ropes were tighter, and caused him 
greater pain than before. 

When all was done, Blogden approached and cautiously 
examiued every knot. 

“Now you are right, Tom, my friend,” he said — “quite 
right. If you can get out of that, I give you leavo to make 
yonr escape. You little thought I had my eyes upon you, 
but — aha ! — catch a weazel asleep, Toni, and then yon 
may stand some chance of finding Joo Blogden napping 1 
.Alia!” 

The officer was so overjoyed at his own preternatural 
clavcrucss that ho hardly knew how to restrain himself 
within proper bounds. 

The officers of course laughed heartily, and were vastly 
amused, but the iucident terminating so disappoint- 
ingly to Tom King was a very good lesson to them, 
since it taught them the necessity ot not relaxing in 
tSt-ylr vigilance for the future in the least degree. 


CHAPTER CMLXIV. 

IX WHICH JOE BLOGDEN MAKES A PECULIAR PROPOSI- 
TION TO 1113 COMPANIONS. 

So impressed were the officers with this idea, that for 
some time after the occurrence of the event just described 
they did nothing but sit stock still with their eyes fixed 
upon their prisoner. 

Observing this, Tom smothered his anger and disap- 
pointment as well as he was able, f.or he knew that if he 
allowed it. to appear in his ia.ee the officers would enjoy 
it and triumph over him. 

At last, when they had calmed down a little, Blogdcn 
turned towards them and said: 

“ Now, my lads, just let me know when you think you 
will feel rested enough to set out again on your journey. 
It is a disagreeable job, I know, but still, tho sooner it is 
over tho better, and when we once get him to Newgate, 
all the trouble will be off our hands.” 

“ So it will,” murmured the officers ; “but we are re- 
gularly footsore, Mr. Blogden, and do you know how far 
it is to the next inn ?" 

“ No, I don’t ; but that is well thought of — I will call the 
landloid in, and inquire." 

Accordingly this was done. 

“Now, landlord," cried Blegden, “just be good enough 
to listen. Ilow far shall we have to travel before we 
cumc to the next inn, on tho road to London?” 

“ Well, sir,” was the answer, “ I should say a matter 
of fifteen miles.” 

“ Fifteen miles ?” roared Blogden. “ Wliat do you mean 
by that ? Curse you for a liar ! You only want us to re- 
main hero in order tnat you can make plenty out of us ! 
I suppose it is not every day that a large party stops 
here ?” 

*'If you know better than I do,” said the landlord, 
“ what iD tho world was tho good of asking me the quo*- 
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“ We don't know ? but how can it be possible that the 
next inn is so far cS ?” 

“ Simply because it happens to be the ease,” said tbs 
landlord, with a grin 

The men looked at each other with a very disconcerted 
and crestfallen air upon receipt of this intelligence. 

A considerable portion of the afternoon had new slipped 
away, for while in their present quarters time passed much 
too quickly to suit them. 

“ Why, we should have to travel all night V ejaculated 
Blogden, 

“ That you would." assentew the landlord ; “ and, 
moreover, if you found your way in the dark you would 
be a cleverer lad than I* take you to bo.” 

“What do you moan by that?” roared Blogden. 

“Just what 1 say," was the response. “ The road is so 
bad and so hard to find that it would be quite a taak for j 
a stranger by daylight, and at night would bo altogether 
out of the question.” 

“ Well, wo can’t stay here,” sail Blogden, in a decided 
voice — “that is perfectly certain. We must start off 
without much delay. But come, landlord, can’t you 
suggest some moans by which we can get to London ?” 

“ Well, flow you come to ask my advice,” answered the 
landlord, “of course that's another matter: and besides, 

I am bound to do the best I can for my customers ” 

“Well— well?” 


“Of course,” he began, “ your prisoner is the diffi- 
culty?” 

“ Just so.” 

“ Well, then, I will tell yon something which may 
perhaps interest you, and you can act upon tho sugges- 
tion or not, just as you think proper.” 

“ Go on, then ; what is it ?” 

“ Why, this evening, about six or seven o’clock, a car- 
rier’s waggon will pass here. I know the driver very well 
and lie always stops to take a jug of beer, and nine 
times in ten the waggon is empty.” 

“ And you would propose ” 

“ Simply that you lift your prisoner, plank and all, 
and put him inside tho waggon. Some of you could 
ride inside* with him, and the remainder, surrounding the 
vehicle, ride on horseback.” 

“Landlord,” said Joo Blogden, in a voice of tho utmost 
enthusiasm and joy, “ you’re a regular downright good 
fellow ! Your advice is worth a heap of money, so just 
call for whatever you like to drink, and I will pay for 
it,” 


‘l You’re very kind,” said the landlord, and he glanced 
uneasily behind him. “But you must just ask my 
wife.” ” 

At tills the officers gave a shout of laughter. 

“ Ask your wife ?” said Blogden. “ What for ?” 

“ Why, you see, sir, she has a most unaccountable and 
unreasonable objection to any of the good tilings down iu 
tho collar passing between my lips. It’s too bad, that it 
is ! She keeps everything under lock and key.” 

“And that makes you like a drop all the more, tli ?’’ 

“ Well, perhaps it does.” 

“ Then,” said Blogden, “ as yon have got me out of my 
difficulty, I will get you out of yours ; and, if you like, 
you can amuse yourself by getting blind drunk to-night, 
and your wife suaVt know anything about it until too 
late.” 


“ Don't speak so loud.” said the landlord, who was an 
inveterate drunkard, and who, if not checked by his very 
strict, resolute better half, would long ago have drunk up 
everything they possessed. 

“Well, first of all,” said Blogden, “ tell me what you 
like best ?” 

“ Brandy.” 

“ Than brandy be it ! You shall have as much as vou 
like.” 

The landlord looked at him incredulously. 

“You see, I will call for it a3 if for myself and com- 
panions. Your wife will supply it. and I shall pay her; 
and you can havo tho pleasure of drinking until you are 
tired.” 

The drtmkaro's ryes gh-amed at this prospect, and he 
licked his parched lips iu eager anticipation. 

Blogden was as good as bis word. 

Brandy was called for and bought in, but the manner 
in which the landlord poured 1 . down his throat was 
something he was not prepared for. \ 


’When a huge quantity had disappeared, without pro* 
dueing, to all appearances, the least t ffoct, he sai l : 

“I don’t wonder, old fellow, that your v, ifu should 
lock up the cellar. Why, hang ino! if tho sea was 
brandy, you’d drink it dry, or die in the attempt." 

“All right!” said the landlord, thickly. ' “A drop 
more — let’s have a drop more.” 

But Blogden refused, for he wished this man to retain 
his senses sufficiently. to euablo him to make tho bargain 
with the waggoner when lie arrived. 

“ Leave us now a little while,” said Blogden ; “ I have 
a little talk I want to have with my companions. Yen 
can come back presently, and then we'lt have more 
brandy.” - 

On these conditions the landlord left the room, and 
soon afterwards a tremendous commotion ensued. 

A shrill voice, accompanied by blows, followed. 

The officers winked and laughed.at each other. 

“She’s payiug him out for it now,” said Blogden. 
“Well, no matter. You ought all of you to be. much 
obliged to him, for we shall get our prisoner a’ good way 
on the road to London without any fatigue at all.” 

“ Yes, it’s a capital plan.” " 

This was something Tom King could not help ac- 
knowledging, but oil, how he hated the landlord, who 
had so officiously made this suggestion ! 

lie wished from tho very bottom of bis heart that ho 
had long since been drowned in one of his ale barrels. 

Tom King was, in reality, so disheartened by tho 
failure he had met with that, coming-os it did almost in 
the moment of success, ho began in real truth to despair. 

Just at this time, it should be mentioned, be looked 
again into the countenance of Joe Blogden. and was 
somewhat astonished to perceive that its expression had 
again changed to its former hungry', rapacious look. 

Then, to his unutterable astonishment, he heard the 
chief officer" address his companions as follows : 

“My lads,” he said, “as wo have comfortably settled 
matters so far, there is something else that I’ve been 
thinking of nearly all day that I should like to submit to 
you, and I believe you will declare at once that it, is a 
capital idea.” ”* 

Tin officers crowded round him anxiously, and Blog- 
den continued : • • \ . . 

“ I want to talk to you about the reward, You know 
how much it is — five hundred pounds— -and we had better 
settle now beforehand ‘luny we intend to divide it, so that 
there may bo nci grounds for dissatisfaction' in the 
future." :V; . » />. T 

The men remained silent, but looked at him atten- 
tively, wondering what was coming next. 

“ Five hundred pounds is the amount,” said Blogden ; 
“and if you will count, you will find, including myself, 
there are just ten of us; so,, if equally divided, that 
makes exactly fifty pounds apiece — does it not ?’’ 

“It does — you are quite right.”-* " V ~ 

“ Well, now, it strikes mo that for all our tronble that’s 
a very paltry aud inadequate remuneration ; so I havo a 
proposal to make by which it can be made better worth 
our while.” 

_ - “ How so — how so ?" 

The men were eager, yet scarcely more eager than Tom 
King, who listened with a truly wonderful amount of 
interest to this conversation, which was something alto- 
gether different to what he had expected to hear. 

“Now,” said Blogden, “if the chief part of this sum 
could come to the share of one of us. why. then it would 
bo a very good thing indeed for the lucky individual, 
and tho others would not bo so very badly off.” 

“But we don’t understand." 

“I will explain,” said Brogden, whoso fingers and 
month worked convulsively, while -his features seemed to 
grow sharper and sharper. “It can be sioiie in this wav: 
We will draw lots for the prisoner— throw for him — raffle 
him— or decide it in what way you like. 6’er instance, 
we all know how to rattle a dice-box — let that way 
settle it.” 

“ But we don’t understand,” interrupted the officers, 

“Yon will in a moment. Let us take fifty pound* 
from the whole amount — that will leave four hundred 
and fifty, will it not ?” 

“It will” 

“Will, then, let the one who gets the greatest numbet 
of pointu be entitled to receive four hundred and fifty 
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ftstar fe, and let the remaining fifty be equally divided 
»Jivong the rest by which means yuu see that there is a 
certainty of all of you making a very tolerable day’s 
work, and there’s the chance of one of us earning some- 
thing worth our whilo to receive.” 

Blogden ceased, and watched, with eyes like those of a 
vulture, tho countenances of his companions. 

He was filled with anxiety to know how this would be 
received. 

He was himself an Inveterate gamester, and ho w'as 
aware that those who were with him often passed sway 
fin idle hour or two with either cards or dice. 

He soon fonud opinion ratlin divided amongst them, 
though it was plain to see there was not one will was 
not willing to take the chance of securing so large a 
sum. 

“Take a hundred pounds from the chief amount,” 
said one, and let that be equally divided among the losers, 
and let tho principal amount bo four hundred pounds 
instead of four hundred .and fifty,” 

“I have no objection," said Blogden, “if that is more 
agreeable to you, and should we decide upon it, why, it 
will be the means of passing the time very pleasantly 
until the waggon arrives.” 

For the life of them the men could not resist the tempta- 
tion to gamble. 

They had already become sufficiently votaries of tho 
vice to be infatuated with it, when Blogden cleverly pro- 
duced from his pocket a dieo-box, and dropped a couple 
of the spotted ivory cubes within it and rattled them. 

Whatever scruples or hesitations may have remained in 
any of their breasts were banished. 

Their eyes gleamed wildly with excitement, and they 
drew their chairs up closely around the table. 

“ Three throws shall decide it,” said Blogden-- 1 three 
throws each, and if there are any ties, three throws 
again.” 

This being agreed to, the dice were thrown for the first 
time by Blogden himself. 

The others followed, and when all wore done it was 
found oddly enough that four had thrown and .obtained 
precisely the same number. 

“ Then you stand out,” said Blogden, in a husky voice. 
“ The. matter will soon bo decided now.” 

But again ties were thrown, and Blogden found that 
the- chance rested between himself and the man who 
had proposed the alteration in the division of the 
amount. 

The box was rattled, the dice thrown, then, with /- 
wild shriek of triumph, Blogden announced himself the 
victor. 

“ Mine,” ho screamed — “mine! Tho money is mine ! 
The hundred pounds will be divided among you !” 

His associates shrunk back, and their countenances 
assumed a sullen, angry look. 

Blogden observed it. 

“It s no good grumbling now,” he cried, “the bargain 
is made, and cannot be altered. I hoped that foitune 
would favor me, yet scarcely dared think it. However, 
I will behave handsomely to you. 'We’ll have wine all 
round — that is, if such a tiling can be found in the cellars 
— wine for all of us !” 

He rose to go to the bar, and as soon as the door closed 
behind him Ins comrades whispered eagerly together for 
a few seconds. 

Then the one who had been so close to winning rose 
also, and followed Blogden from the room. 

What was his errand. Torn King could not guess. 

lie stretched his ears to the fullest extent in tho 
hope of overhearing wbat the officers whispered among 
themselves. 

But they spoke in such tones that he was unable to do 

to. 

Nevertheless, he found all these different proceedings 
very distracting to him, while they annoyed him beyond 
en asure, for ho could not help talcing notice of all that 
was going on around, and the events were so strange arid 
varied that they prevented that amount of concen- 
tration of ideas necessary for devising soma plan of 
escape. 

The officers continued to whisper energetically until 
Blogden reappeared, " - 

ih» was followed by the landlady, who was speaking 

him rn shrill, angry tones, 


“I will send down in the cellar for what von want,* 
she said* “ But mark this, not another drop more do you 
have afterwards . I will take care that you never enter 
my doors again !” 

“ I have no wish to return,” said Blogden; “but then 
wine we must and will have ! It will soon be sever 
o’clock, and as soon as the wangon comes up let ns know, 
for we are going by it.” 

Blogden sat down, and, glancing around, immed’-ately 
detected the absence of one of his companions. 

“ Hallo 1” he said, “ where’s Cribbs ?’’ 

The officers preserved their countenances tolerably 
well, and one said, in a tone of indifferenco : 

“ lie followed you from the room. I thought he would 
have been back before this.” 

“ Hr. Blogden,” said Tom King, “ I wish to know how 
much longer you intend to keep me in this position? 
My limbs are all so cramped, that I suffer intense pain 
from head to foot. The circulation of the blood is com- 
pletely stopped. Surely it is base and ungenerous to 
treat a prisoner in this manner ?” 

“ Ic is your own fault," growled Blogden — “quite your 
own fault ! If you had given me your promise you might 
have taken it easy.” 

“ But that was what I did not feci inclined to do, and 
which I still refuse.” 

“Very well, then,” said Blogden, “hold your row! 
You’re worth four hundred pounds to me, and I’ll take 
d — d good care that I never lose sight of you until you 
aro safely under the roof of Newgate !” 

“ Wo shall see,” said Tom King, quietly. “I believe 
there is such a thing as people being too clever.” 

“ Aha ! no doubt,” chuckled Ifiogdeu — “ no doubt — no 
doubt !” 

It was while thi3 conversation was going on between 
the leader of the officers and the prisoner, that the man 
who had been called Cribbs returned, and slipped quietly 
into his seat, exchanging, as he did so, a glance of pecu- 
liar intelligence with his comrades, unseen, of course, by 
Blogden, who had his back turned towards them. 


CHAPTER CMLXV. 

AFFAIRS AT THE INN TAKE A MOST EXTRAORDINARY AND 
UNEXPECTED TURN. 

Directly afterwards tho door of tho room was thrown 
open by the landlady, who stood on one side in order to 
allow some one else to enter. 

Be.ing interested in everything that took place, Tom 
King languidly turned his eyes in this direction. Ho 
would have turned hi3 head, but this was impossible, 
owing to the tightness of hio bonds. 

Then he saw enter the room a person ho had not yet 
seen at the inn. 

This man was dressed half like an ostler, half like a 
general servant, and in front of him he Carried a kind of 
tray, on which several bottles of wine wore laid. 

Directly Tom King caught sight of this man’s face ho 
felt perfectly sure "that he had seen him somewhere 
before, but in what place, or under what conditions, his 
brain was then too much liarrassed and perplexed to allow 
him to remember. 

“ Here you are, gentlemen,” he said, as ha sot the 
tray down on the table. “ Prime, this ’ere is, and ua 
mistake ! I ought to know, ’cause I’ve fetched it out of 
the cellars.” 

“ Then,” said Blogden, who was inclined to be par- 
ticularly liberal, “ as you are a decent sort of a chap, I 
don’t mind asking you to join us in a glass.” 

“ Well, sir, I don’t know as I should mind ; but——’’ 

“Jack,” said his mistress, in her usual shrill, angry 
tones, “ do you know what you are saying ? Do you 
know I am here ? Leave the room this moment !” 

Very much in the manner of a kicked cur, jack sneaked 
out of the room. 

The landlad/v stalked after him, and closed tho 
door. 

“ There’s a nice better half for a ma.i to Lave !” said 
BlogdeD “ Thank goodness she’s not Mrs. B ! Now, 
then, my lads,” he said, “ we’ll drink this nice little drop 
of wine. You see I have ordered a bottle a-piece for 
us, and then we snail be in good trim for oar journey,” 

It ia worthy of remark feat, no sooner «?ere theca 
words spoken thin the officers e.11 sprang to ihsir feet, 
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and each or.a seized hold of a bottlo, leaving one on the j 
tray, which, of courso, fell to Blogden’s share. 

Tom King thought this circumstance peculiar; but 
Blogden evidently took no notice of it, for he picked up 
the bottle, and taking the corkscrew that was beside it, 
quickly tapped it. 

“Now, my lads,” ho said, “follow my example. We 
must manage to get through this little business before 
the waggon comes. I am told we may expect it hove in 
rather more than half an hour.” 

The other oiRcers willingly enough drew forth tho 
corks, then each simultaneously, or nearly so, peured him- 
self out a glass. 

“A toast,” said Blogden — “ a toast. Here’o good luck 
to tho winner!" 

Tho glasses were drained. 

The officers exchanged glances. 

“Upon my word,” said Blogden, “it’s good! It’s 
many a day since I tasted wine, or you either, very 
likely. 1 should take this to bo a good old sort. It 
tastes as though it had been down in tho cellar a very 
long while.” 

The glasses were quickly filled aud emptied, then, for 
the third time, the wine was poured out, but on this 
occasion tho glasses were allowed to stand beforo them 
on the table. 

“It’s d — d odd,” said Blogden, after a pause, “but I 
can’t think what’s tho matter with iny head. That must 
be uncommonly strong wine, or else it’s mixed with the 
ale. Ah ! that’s it — a mixture don’t agree.” 

Ho carried his hand to his forehead whilo lie spoke. 

The other officers seemed to bo to a considerable ex- 
tent under tho influence of the wine, for they one and all 
complained of the feeling they had in their heads. 

It was rather odd, but every one placed his hand to 
bis forehead, and then, leaning forward, allowed his 
elbow to rest on the table, so that they were all very 
nearly in tho same position. 

Some time elapsed, but not a word was spoken, nor did 
one move. 

Tom King was overcome with astonishment. 

Then he began to grow alarmed, and finally hopeful. 

Yet lie fancied that perhaps this was, after all, only a 
scheme to annoy him ; perhaps they were pretending to 
be overcome by drink in order that they might have tho 
pleasure of witnessing his struggles to get free. 

This Consideration kept Tom King for some time quite 
still, but at last be muttered : 

“ They arc drunk — dead drunk, every one of them ; 
it mast bo, I suppose., the mixture of the ale and wino, 
and yet I should have thought their constitutions strong 
enough to stand anything, Now, curses on it ; f 1 had 
not made that othor futile attempt, I could get free! It 
is impossible now— quito impossible.” 

Nevertheless, Tom King tugged away at the ropes, 
but all the effect he produced was to cut his wrists and 
arms severely. 

All at onco ho stopped, for he heard a strange, faint 
tapping sound. 

He looked up at once in tho direction from which ho 
imagined the sound had come. 

Evening was now drawing on apace, and already the 
room in which tho officers wore seated was plunged in 
considerable obscurity. 

The darkness had, howevei, come on so gradually that 
Tom scarcely noticed it until tlio present moment. 

He looked about him then and saw nothing. 

The tapping was repeated. 

This timo ho felt certain that it came from tho win- 
dow. 

ITe looked keenly, and then saw the face of a maa. 

For a moment a wild Idea that he was about to be 
rescued came over him ; but immediately afterwards he 
dismissed iifas absurd. 

Nevertheless, with perfect fascination, he fixed his 
eyes upon the faco at tho window. 

He saw it move. 

An arm was raised, and then the casement was siowly 
and cautiously opened. 

The intruder listened for a few seconds, and wheft ho 
heard the loud and deep snores proceeding from the 
sleeping officers, he seemed to nod his head with satis- 
faction. 

Then, stepping lightly into the room, be 1*od o» tiptoe j 


past the table, and paused doso to tho dank to which 
Tom King v>as bound. 

“ Hush — quiet J” he said. “ Aro you all right ?” 

“ Scarcely, ’ said Tom. “But who are you ?” 

“ Never mind just at present. Keep quiet while I untf* 
tlieso knots.” 

“ You could not perform a more welcome service. But 
how is It that you, a perfect stranger, are willing to do 
this for me ?" 

“ Ah ! captain,” said tho man, almost with a sigh, *» I 
find you have forgotten me, and it is as well for you to- 
day that my memory is not so short.” 

“ I fancied I had seen you before,” returned Tom, 
“ but I behold so many faces, and it is hard to recollect 
every one." 

“No doubt. Quiet — lio there; that Knot fs untied. 
Well, once upon a time you dealt liberally and kindly by 
me, and I am not tho one to forgot it. But I will explain 
more in a little while. How do you feci now ?” 

“ Better I think — better !” said Tom, faintly. 

The fact was, tho loosening of the ropes removed the 
impediments to tho free circulation of the blood, and this 
being done somewhat suddenly caused a dreadful feeling 
of sickness aud faintness to como over the highwayman. 

But Jack, the ostler, resolutely went on untying the 
knots, aud really it was something wonderful to see the 
manner in which they came undone beneath the skill of 
L:o nimble fingers. 

“ There, captain,” he said at last, “ you aro free. 
Hullo! though, that won’t do!” 

To. n King had endeavored to rise, but bo failed. 

II is brain turned giddy, and he fell forward, and would 
have reached tho ground heavily had not tho ostler 
stretched out his arm and saved him. 

“Gently — gently !” ho said. “Just take hold of me 
round tho neck, will you, and I will carry you out into 
the fresh air.” 

Tom had sufficient sense remaining to comply with 
this demand. 

Accordingly, ho clasped his arms round the ostler's 
neck, and that individual, by an exertion of tho great- 
strength he possessed, hoisted him on to his hack and 
carried him across tiio room, through tho window, and 
into iha yard. 

“There, captain!” he said. “Just keep your feat 
half a moment, while 1 shut the window. There, that’s it 
— capital ! Now como along with me.” 

Once again picking him up in a similar fashion, the 
ostler carried the almost insensible form of Tom King 
across the yard to tho stable. 

As soon as he was inside, ho shook Tom roughly. 

“Now, captain,” he said, “you must rouse yonrself up. 
The next thing you have to do is to climb up yonder 
ladder. I would carry you up if I could, but it’s ratluu 
too much for my strength. If o il go first, aud I will keep 
behind you.” 

Tom was anxious indeed to make his escape, and his 
faculties were in just such a condition as to make him 
willing to obey the commands of anyone who spoke to 
him. 

Up the ladder he accordingly with great difficulty 
managed to climb. 

Reaching the top, he fouud himself in a rather spacious 
hay-loft 

“Now, captain,” said the ostler, “there’s plenty of 
fresh, clean straw, and hay too, and all you have to do is 
to lie down on it, roll yourself in it, aid you are safe for 
some time to como. Stretch yoursel ' out, aud have a 
good rest. I will answer for it the officers will not 
trouble you just yet.” 

Tom King did as he was told, but he had not assumed 
a recumbent position many minutC 3 before he felt the 
benefit of doing so. 

Tho blood, working moro equally, circulated, and the 
dreadful aching in his limbs to some extent subsided. 

“Now, captain,” said tho ostler, “just a wee drop of 
bi nudy — a woe drop, mind — will be the best thing you 
[ can have, and after that something to cat." q 

Almost mechanically Tom swallowed not muon more 
than a table-spoonful of brandy, which the ostler gave 
him from a small bottle he produced from his pocket. 

I Tom’s curiosity was greatly raised by the mysterious 
| tarn events had taken. 

“ Never mind me,” replied the ostler to some o4 hie 
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Inquiries— “ I am your friend — let that be sufficient. I 
ean tell you something much more interesting and to the 
purpose.” 

“ And what may that be ?” 

“ Why, don’t you think it odd that the officers should 
all have dropped off dead drunk so soon after having in 
the wine ?” 

“Very strange indeed I” said Tom. 

“Well, I’ll tell you the whole truth about it, captain. 
I was sitting in the stable thinking about you, and cud- 
gelling my brains to think of some method by which 'I 
eould set you at liberty — for you understand, captain,” he 
Interrupted, “ I recognisod you at once, and determined 
to do what I could for you.” 

“ I am much obliged.” 

“ Ob. don’t mention it !” 

“ Well, go on. you were saying you were : tiling in 
the stable. 
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“ Yea, I was ; that was alter Air. Biogden, as they caE 
him, -made master dead drunk. My eye, what a rage tfie 
missis was in to be sure ! However, I carried him up to 
bed, and he was all the timo muttering something about 
the waggon.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, “it was arranged that when the 
carrier’s waggon passed I should be placed in it along 
with somo of the officers." 

The ostler nodded. 

“ I heard about the kind of raffle they had for you,’’ he 
went on, “and was thinking perhaps that might be turners 
to your advantage, when all of a sudden who should come 
into the stable but one of the officers. Ho tcck a crown 
piece from bis pocket and slipped it into my hand, as he 
said : 

“ ‘ Jack, my lad, I have »n important semce I ward 
you to render me, and if you do it well you shall bwv 
four times that amount for your reward.’ 
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“Of course I wanted to kiT wliat the oBtcei 
wanted. 

“ * Well,’ he said, * you must know we have thrown 
dice for the prisoner, and all the reward is going to be 
taken by Blogdeu. Well, we don’t believe ho played fair 
for it, and so want to pay him off in his own Coin. Now. 
£ daresay about the premises you have got some kind of 
sleeping drug or other — I mean such stuff as you w„uld 
mix with the ale.’ 

“‘Oh, yes,’ I answered, with a wink. ‘I soo you 
know all the tricks of the trade.’ 

“ ‘ 1 was in the public line myself once,’ this officer 
said, and then he told me to draw the cork out of one of 
the bottles of -wine, and pop enough of this drug into it 
to cause anyone to become insensible after drinking a 
couple of glasses or so. 

“I promised, and just then the missis called me to go 
down into the cellar and fetch up the wine, so, you see, 
everything favored me.” 

Tom King listened to these revelations with the ut- 
most amazement. 

“ Well, captain,” said the ostler, “ I saw this — that all 
was plain and straightforward — that I could set you free 
without any trouble at all, besides which I could play the 
officers a very good trick. So what do you think I did ? 
Why, I drew the corks of every one of the bottles as fast 
as I could, and poured enough of the stuff into each ; then 
corked them up again.” 

“ Extraordinary 1” ejaculated Tom. “ I should almost 
have said incredible, only what has happened fully con- 
firms all you have stated.” » 

“ Yes, captain, it’s true — quite true.” 

“ But how comes it.” added Tom, “ that the officers 
did not notice that the corks had been previously 
drawn ?” 

“A)i, captain, I see you don’t know any ot tho tricks 
of the trade. Why, there’s a corkscrew down in the 
cellar — a hair corkscrew, they call it — with wires almost 
as fine as a hair, and yet strong enough to draw out a cork. 
When it is done the cork can be put back again, and the 
hole that is left is so small that no one coul d find it un- 
less they guessed it was there and searched vciy narrowly 
for it.” 

“ That accounts for it at once,” said Tom King. “ But 
I feel that I shall never ho able to thank you enough or 
to do sufficient to show you how much I appreciate tho 
service you have rendered me. But fear nothing. You 
shall not go unrewarded — I will take care of that! I 
shall always remember that I owe you my life.” 

“ There— there, captain, that will do — I don’t want any 
more of that! I consider that what I did just serves tho 
officers right. It’s a case of the biter bit.” 

“Well, but how shall you proceed?” said Tom — 
“ what’s the next move ?” 

“Well, captain, that I leave to you. I thought, per- 
haps, you might he able to jump on to the back of your 
horse, and gallop off , but I sadly fear you are too weak 
and exhausted for any tiling of that kind," 

“ I don’t think so,” said Tout, and immediately he made 
an effort to rise to his feet. 5 

He quickly found he had miscalculated his strength 
entirely. 

Ho swayed to and fro for a moment, then fell b?ck oa 
to the mass of hay and straw. 


CHAPTEK OMLXVI. 

IN' WHICH TOM KING HAS AN AMPLE REVENGE UPON 
THE POLICE OFFICERS. 

“ There you go, captain,” said the ostler. “ I knew jus I 
how it would be. You pxo clean done up, and no woncier ; 
and what’s more, if you are ablo to move for the next day 
or two, it’s an odd thing to me.” 

“ Then,” said Trun King, “ I am as good ac& dead man 
already, for I must get a way from tho inn before the 
officers recover their senses.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the ostler — “either you must go or 
the officers. Yes, yes — that’s quite right.” 

“What do you mean?" said Tom. “Do you for a 
moment suppose tho officers will leave without making 
a rigid search of the promises ?” 

“Yes,” said tho ostler, “I think It very likely they 

m ii.” 


‘ But how long will it be before they recover from :na 
effects of the drug ?” 

“Some hours, captain — I gave it ’em strong.” 

“Well, then, I have that much rest before me.” 

“ So you have. But, captain, I've made my mind up 
ha one thing.” 

“ And what may that be ?” 

If Why , that you can’t go away from the inn aud ensure 
your safety that way. Tho officers must go instead, 
leaving you here snug and comfortable.” 

“ You woald be a clever man, Jack, if you could 
manage that.” 

“ Well, I don’t know ; it seems to mo nothing would be 
easier.” 

“ You are jesting.” 

“ Not a bit, captain. Of course I needn’t tell you what 
the officers hoped to do was to leave Blogdon here, over- 
powered by tlio drug, while they took you in the waggon 
to London.” 

“ Yes, that was their intention, simply because he had 
won the greatest share of the reward.” 

“ Well, perhaps you know how it was arranged for the 
waggon to be made use of ?” 

“ Yes, I think I do.” 

“But,” said Jack, very impressively, “that particular 
arrangement was made with master, and now he’s lying 
on the bed upstairs as drunk as a pig, and it’s a question 
who will recover possession of their senses first, ho or 
the police officers.” 

“ Well, but I can’t see what you are driving at.” 

“ Oh,” said tho ostler, with a twinkle in his eye, “ it 
will be the richest joke that ever was heard of in this 
world ! I will tell you, captain : When the waggon goes 
by, of course it will stop here — it always does ; then I 
shall tell tho driver that a party of gentlemen have 
stopped here, and, being overcome by liquor, wanted to 
ride back in his waggon to London.” 

“ But the landlady,” objected Tolu — “ she will tell him 
all.” 

“Not so,” said Jack. “I will try to keep her out of 
the way if I can. And then, I must tell you that she 
hates tho sight of these officers, simply because they have 
made her husband so drunk. Won’t it be a good joke, 
captain ? Can’t you fancy what a lark it will bo to carry 
those clever gentlemen one by one, and lay them down in 
the straw at the bottom of tho waggon ? Then away 
they will go, and ten to one if they wake up much befoie 
they reach Loudon." 

In spite of tho pain he suffered, and tho perilous 
nature of his position, Tom King laughed most heartily 
at this idea. 

It was a thought that had never occurred to him. 

“ If it can be done, Jack — if it can only be done! Yet 
upon second thoughts, I think I had better endeavor to 
leave here.” 

“Why, captain — why?” 

“ Because discovery of the part you have taken is 
certain, and the consequences will be serious to you.” 

“ I can’t see that, captain — I can’t see that at all.” 

“ Indeed ! Why not ?” 

“ Because the officers, being ali drunk alike, won’t bo 
able to reproach one another, and you may depend that 
those who are in the secret of drugging Blogden will be 
careful to hold their tongues. Then when they come 
back we have only to say that, not properly understand- 
ing tho arrangement that had been made, and having no 
means of asking questions, we had done the host wo could 
under tho circumstances.” 

Tom King tried to rise again. 

Ho would infinitely have preferred to leave the inn 
behind him ; but, to his dismay, he actually found that 
he was more helpless and weak than he had been a short 
time beforo. 

“ you must leave it to me,” said the ostler, decisively, 
v and if you will only let me carry the matter out, rely 
upon it, it will end quite well. Hark ! As I live, I can hoar 
the waggon approaching now. Wo shall soon know 
whether we are to be successful in getting rid of tbo 
office rs or not." 

Tom King was close to the opening in the loft, which 
served as a window, and being in this position, he was 
ablo to hoar with tolerable distinctness tho approach of 
the waggon. 

The tinkling of the bells upon the horses’ harue&3 soon 
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fittvle itself distinctly hoard, and then tho ostler, after 
many injunctions to Tom to keep himself well covered 
with straw, descended the ladder, and made his way to 
the front of the inn. 

It was only with difficulty that ho could restrain his 
exultation and delight within something like reasonable 
bounds; he was almost bursting with laughter. 

lie walked straight to thy bar where tho landlady wac 
standing. 

“ Missis,” he said — “ missis !” 

“Yc-s, Jack, what is it ?” 

“Why, these gentlemen seem to have gone very fillet 
ail at once, don’t they ?” 

“ Yes, the drunken wretches !” was tho angry reply. 
“ I daresay they are all insensible.” 

“Very likely,” said Jack. “And hero comes the 
waggoj.” 

“ Well, what of that?” 

“ Why, they agreed with mastev to ride in tho waggon. 
Didn't you hoar something said about it?” 

“Yes, I did hoar something; but I’m not going to 
trouble myself about such beasts ; they should look after 
their own business ; I don’t intend to look after it for 
them.” 

“ Well, missis, what shall I do ?” 

“ Do as you like,” was tho answer. “ I am not going 
to say a word to them, and troublo to wake them up if 
they’ro asleep, or ask a single question ; I only hope 
their prisoner escapes.” 

With these words, the landlady flounced round and 

E assed through tho door into another room, whoro she 
egan working away at a prodigious rate, turning every 
object topsy-turvy, as was her custom wnenever her mind 
was perturbed. 

“That's the ticket!” said the ostler, as ho slopped his 
thigh. “ It could not be better ; now I con manage it 
first rate 1” 

At this moment in walked the waggoner. He knew 
tho ostler at a glance, and nodded to him. 

“Just soe to my horses, will you, Jack ?’’ i 

“Oh, yes!” Jack replied. “But, Ben, there’s CH.en 
such a lark hero to-day, and ain’t tho missis just mad, 
that’s all !” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked the waggoner. 
Where’s the gaffer ?” 

“Well, i’ll tell you,” said the ostler. “But wait a bit, 

I will draw you your jug. Missis has left me to look 
after tho place.” 

A jug of ale was accordingly drawn, and then the 
ostler continued : 

“Why, Ben, a party of the rummest fellows camo hers 
to-day; they look to me like police officers ; but, how- 
ever, they are out for a lark. They got master into tho 
room and made him dead drunk, and now he’s upstairs on 
the bed sleeping it oil ; and as for the rest of ’em they 
have guzzled down such a quantity of wine that they are 
as helpless as logs of wood.” 

‘ Well,” said Bon, “ but what of that 
“ Why," said tho ostler, “ of course some o’ these ciiaps 
gave in sooner than the rest, and the remainder, know- 
ing that about four were already so far gone as to bo un- 
able to ride _ on horseback, determined to ask you 
to give them a ride in your waggon. Well, now they’ro 
all in the 3ame pickle, and I suppose what they want is 
t.o ride all together to London.” 

“ Oh. ah !” said Ben, who probably smelt out some- 
thing profitable to himself in the undertaking — “that’s 
it, no uoubv” 

“Well,” said Jack, “I should not liko to take upon 
myself to nay. Let us go into the room and wake one of 
them up and a fit him.” 

This was agreed to, and to tbtj ioom accordingly they 
wont. 

Most of the officers were still standing round the table 
in tho position we have, described ; but somo had fallen 
forward, and two had slipped under the table. 

“That seems to bo the head man,” said tho ostler, 
pointing to Blogden, “because he ordered everything 
and paid for it, and it was him that made master so 
awfully druuk. I should think we’d better try to wake 
him.” ... 

“Oh, just as you like ! v ’ said the waggoner. “1 leave 
It to you.” 

Jack shook Blogden furiously for some momenta, and 


at last was successful in extracting a kind of grumbling 
sound. 

“Sir — sir!” said Jack, putting his lips close to nis oar 
and bawling at tho very top of bis voice — P sir — sir!” 

Another groan camo by way of reply. 

B “The waggon’s here!” bawled Jack again— “the 
r csAggon’s come !” 

These words seemed in some coufused manner to reach 
the hewildored intellects of tho chief officer, for ho opened 
his eyes, and glared vacantly around him, like one half 
aroused from deep sicep. 

“ The waggon ? Oh, yes, that’s right ! Put him in- 
put him in !’’ 

“I told you that was what ho wanted,” said Jack to 
tho waggoner. 

Joe Blogden fell forward, and struck his head quite a 
sharp blow on tho table, after which ho remained perfectly 
still. 

“ Well, they’ro a nice lot,” said the waggoner — “ a 
very nice lot. But, however, as my waggon is empty, I 
may as well take ’em as not; they are sure to give me 
something for my trouble.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Jack, with a grin, “I shouldn't 
wonder if you don’t find ’em to bo very "liberal.” 

“Gome on then,” said Ben, nothing loath; “you help 
me, and we’ll carry them into the waggon pretty quick.” 

Jack ’jiil a hand willingly enough. 

ThG officers were one by one taken up and carried by 
tho head and heels out of the inn and placed on tho straw 
at tho bottom of the waggon. 

Some made a few convulsive movements. 

In particular there was one on whom the drug did net 
seem to have produced so great an effect as the rest, for 
he opened his eyes to their fullest extent, and in a thick, 
husky voice, said : 

“What’s the matter? Where are wo going ?” 

“Into tho waggon,” said Jack. 

“ Oh, all right,” half-grunted, half-muttered the officer, 

• sleepily, “ the waggon, of course — I know — I — 

Ho lapsed off into silence, and tho next moment was 
lying comfortably by tho sido of his companions. 

When they had all been bestowed, and tho waggoner’s 
horse attended to, Jack and Ben returned to the bar to 
finish their jug, and just then, as fate would have ft, tho 
landlady came out of the inner room. 

“ Good evening,” said tho waggoner to her. “ I’ve got 
a rummy load to-night, missis.” 

“ The drutntou wretches !” she said, wrathfully. “ Have 
you put them in the waggon ?” 

“Yes, missis, I have.” 

“Well, it’s more than I would have done for them; 
'hey deserve to bo every ono rolled into a ditch and left 
there till sober !” 

The ale was finished, and as they went away tho ostler 
nudged his friend in the ribs. 

“ Missis is awfully mad. The old man has not been 
drunk for months, and she thought she’d got him quite 
out of it. Won’t thero be a little bit of a row to-mor- 
row !” 

“ Very likely,” said tho waggoner. “ I 'dial] most likely 
be back by about this time to-morrow night, or perhaps 
by daybreak the next morning.” 

“All right,” said Jack, “and (L-;n you can lot me know 
how you have got on with those gent,?.” 

“ I can ; but I say, Jack.” 

“ What ?’’ 

“Suppose I was to go all the way to London and they 
were not to wake up ?” 

“Well?” 

“ What should I do then ?” 

“Well,” said Jack, scratching liie head with a half-: 
puzzled air, “ I scarcely know what to say. 1 don’t mfua 
telling you what I think, and if 1 do you are not obliged 
V' carry it out.” 

“Bhf what?” said tno waggoner. “I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“ Yes you dey’ said tho ostler. “I believo these men 
are o (bears — judging from their dress, I should say they 
was, and judging from their actions I should say they 
wasn’t, ’cause it isn’t usual for police officer# to go about 
the country getting drunk and riding back to London iu 
a waggon, is it ?” 

“I never heard of such ?. thing before,” eaid the vsg* 
goner 
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“Well, if you should find them helpless when you got 
there,” added Jack, “ I should recommend you to drive to 
Bow Street police station, then you will know more about 
it. If they are officers, all well and good, and if they 
are not, why the police will take care of them unti. Jau-q- 
come to their senses.” f 

“ That’s a very good idea of yours, .Tagn.'- dia l's' the 
proper thing to do,” assented the waggoner “and if in 
case they don’t wake up, that’s where 1*11 take 

“ Very well. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” said the waggoner, as ho climbed up 
into his lofty scat. “ Good-night, Jack, and you may 
depend on seeing me either to-morrow night or the fol- 
lowing morning.” 

With these words tiro waggoner smacked his whip 
loudly and oil set his team at a very tolerable rate con- 
sidering the nature of the load they had behind them. 

The ostler stood watching until darkness hid the 
waggon from his sight ; then, unable any longer to restrain 
his mirth, he leaned up against the gate-post and laughed 
until tho tears rolled down his cheeks, and until his sides 
fairly ached. 

“ Oh, it’s too rich a joke — too rich ! Won’t they be 
mad when they wake up! I fancy I see ’em ; I’d give 
one whole year’s wages freely if I could only be invisible 
in the waggon at the time when they do open their eyes. 
Why, I shouldn’t wonder if they were to get into a rage 
and set to work fighting each other like so many mad 
cats. Oh, it’s too good! I oan’t take it all in yet — I feel 
I can’t. But wait a bit — quiet, Jack, quiet; you have got 
a groat deal to do yet, and abovo all things don’t forget 
tho captain.” 


CHAPTER CMLXVIT. 

TOM KING MAKES HIMSELF TOLERALLY CO1370RTARLK IN 
THE LOFT. 

While Jack, the ostler, muttered these words half-aloud, 
his countenance by degrees changed from an expression 
of uncontrollable mirth to one of extreme gravity. 

Ho shook his head once or twice to and fro, from which 
it may be inferred that he was not altogether blind to 
the danger and risk he ran by thus aiding and abetting 
tho notorious highwayman. 

Ho made his way at once direct to the stables, and hav- 
ing entered, closed tho door. 

By the time he had ascended the perpendicular ladder 
and gained the loft above, his face had resumed its usual 
cheerful, jolly aspect. 

“Hullo!” he said, in a faint voice. “Captain — cap- 
tain, I’ve como hack ; it’s all right.” 

There was no reply. 

“What can be the matter ?’’ thought Jack. “Surely 
he’s not gone. No — no ; but wait a bit, I’ll get a light." 

The loft was now so profoundly dark that it was im- 
possible to see from ono side of it to tho other. 

Prom the stable beneath, however, he produced a 
lantern, and by the aid of this in searching about he dis- 
covered Tom King lying upon tho straw very much in 
the same position as that in which ho had left him. 

“ He’s asleep,” said Jack. 

This was indeed the fact, although at first it may seem 
strange, even unaccountable, that Tom Kin£ could fall 
off into a slumber in such a place. 

But the fact was, his slumber was one produced bv his 
state of utter and complete exhaustion. 

Ho had sunk off to sleeij quite unconsciously — in fact., 
he had almost swooned. 

But the ostler satisfied himself tuat ho was sleeping 
peacefully, and having done so, he turned aside. 

“ Let him rest,” ho murmured — “ let him rest ; ho will 
wake up a fresh man. I’ll see that he is perfectly safe.” 

Jack sat down at once to watch, choosing a position 
near to the circular window of the loft, which enabled 
him to hear distinctly all that might take place ou side, 
and, should the moon break forth, would allow hkn a oler- 
aLle view of the country round. 

Here, then, he remained patiently on the watcu lor a 
long, long time. 

It may be that no dozed once or twice, for it was not 
until there were palpable indications in the cast that the 
coming of the new day was not far distant that a slight 
lound was heard indicating that Tom King was rousing 

himself. 


Jack turned round at once. 

“ Well, captain,” ue said, “I should think you 
better after that little oit of a snoozeq do you not ?” 

Tom King pressed his hands to his head in a be- 
wildered w r ay; he could not understand at first where he 
was, and was beyond measure puzzled to know what had 
happened. 

By degrees recollection came back to him, and then he <-» 
sat ap in tho straw tnoroughly awake. 

“ The officers,” he asked, anxiously — “ where are the 
officers ? Tell me that !” 

With great difficulty the ostler controlled his propen- 
sity to indulge in an explosion of laughter ; he was only 
able lo succeed by noticing the extreme anxiety with 
whicn Tom asked the question. 

“They’re gone, captain,” ho said, “ don’t bo alarmed 
about them in the least — I assure you there is no occa- 
sion.” 

“ Gone ?” repeated Tom, incredulously. 

“ Yes. J ust wait a moment, and I will tell you all about 
it.” 

Jack did so. 

Tom King listened with unbounded wonder. 

Then, in a grave voice, he asked : 

“And do you really mean to say, Jack, that you haw 
had tho audacity to do this ?” 

“ The what, captain ? I don’t kuow that word ; but if 
you mean have I done it, why, I say yes. Aha ! isn’t it 
a good joke ?” 

“Jack,” said Tom King, “it strikes me you will have 
to pay dearly for it. Where’s my horse — I’ll be off at 
cnee ; and if you are wise, you will make yourself searco 
as quickly as you can !” 

11 Gently, captain — gently — not so fast, if you please ; I 
have not told you all yet.” 

“ Indeed ! Wliat have you to say ?” 

“ Why, this : I think I shall clear myself very well in 
the matter; I Am not at all alarmed on account of that.’ 

“ But,” interrupted Tom King, “ the officers will bo 
filled with rage when they find how they have been 
played with, and an immense troop of them will bo sent 
down without delay.” 

“ I’m not so certain of that,” was the answer. “ In 
the first place, they had never been this road before ; I 
gathered that from what they said, and it’s odd to me if 
1 didn’t give them enough of tho drug to make thorn re- 
main fast asleep until they were delivered at Bow Street 
station. Delivered! only just think of that now!” 

Jack laughed again, and this timo Tom King joined 
in heartily. 

“Well, when they como to themselves,” pursued the 
ostler, “they won’t be able to toll just where abouts this 
inn really is ; they will have an idea of its locality, and 
very likely will search closely until they find it, but that 
will take them some time.” 

“ Yes,” said Tom King, “that’s true enough ; I didn’t 
think of that before.” 

“ But I did, captain ; and, what’s still more to the point, 
either to-night or early to-morrow morning tho waggoner 
will be pausing this way again, and from him I shad learn 
full particulars, and until then, captain, my advice is that 
you remain quiet where you are, and get your strength • 
up. Rely upon it you shall not be disturbed.” 

“ Many thanks,” said Tom — “ many thanks ; but I rauot 
bo moving, and I think I cannot do better than tako the 
opportunity of a parting now.” 

Jack looked disappointed. 

Tom King rose quickly to his Kel. 

No sooner, however, had ho assumed an erect posture 
than he became all in a momeut conscious of the extreme 
state of weakness he was in. 

Ho reeled and almost fell. 

“Now, captain,” said the ostler, decidedly, “you must 
not think of leaving here like that ; besides, there is no 
earthly occasion — take my word for it, you are safe. Just 
keep still — that’s all you have to do.” 

“ But will not this loft be visited ?” 

“ Not by anybody except myself, captain ; I have the 
stables all to myself. I don’t think master has been up 
here since the last lot of hay and straw was brought.” 

“ Then,” said Tom, rather faintly, “ I will stay ; I am 
not so strong as I should wish to be ; besides, 1 have a 
wound which, though getting well, gives roe much trouble, 
and — and— r” 
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*• Wnat, captain ?" 

“If you couid find me something to eat, and bring it 

horo unknown to everybody ” 

• That shall be done, captain ; nothing could be easier, 
f ou leave that to me ; why, I was just about to propose it.” 

Tom came closer towards the circular window, and 
looked out. 

A fair, pleasant enough scene was spread before his 
gaze — one of those pretty, rural landscapes for which 
England is so famous, ami upon which the eye is never 
tired of locking. 

“ You seem very quiet and lonely here/' was Tom’s re- 
mark as he turned away. 

“ Very quiet. We are not much troubled by customers ; 
they seern to grow fewer and fewer every day, and if trade 
doesn’t alter I shall look out for a fresh place.” 

“ I will tell you what you shall do,” said Tom King. 
“Such a service as you have rendered mo shall not go 
unrewarded ; I will take care to supply you with the 
means to enalle you to set up in business yourself.” 

“ Thanks, captain, and then 1 shall indeed be deeply 
in your debt, yet I shall hope for the coming of the day 
when I may be able to repay you.” 

“ There — there, that will do.” 

“ Well, captain, J’m off now — a fresh thought occurs to 
me.” 

“What is it ?” 

“Why, the officers, when they come, will doubtless ap- 
proach the inn from the direction of Loudon, will they 
not?” 

“ Almost certain.” 

“Well, then, a particular friend and companion of 
mine is at work in a meadow some little distance ell — I 
any at work, but that’s hardly right : I expect to ncai him 
go by the front of the inn every minute.” 

“ Well,"’ said Tom, “ w hat of that ?” 

“ Why, this meadow that he is iu is near the top of a 
hill, and from it you can see for a very long way. He 
can be trusted, and I will tell him to keep a sharp look- 
out for police officers. If he sees any he is to come here 
and let me know.” 

“ That would be doing a good service indeed,” answered 
Tom ; “ I should feel much more content, because then 1 
should have the chance of escaping.” 

“ Of course yon would.” 

“But are you sure he is to be trusted ?” 

“ I will answer for him, captain.” 

“ That is enough then.” 

“ Pm off. Hark, I can hear him — he always walks along 
whistling like that.” 

The sound of some person whistling a very intricate, 
unmelodious tune could now be heard, accompanied by 
the tread of a heavy footstep. 

Jack descended the ladder precipitately, and carried out 
his intention. » 

Ho also brought Tom King the materials of a rude re- 
past, of which the highwayman partook heartily. 

He was now tolerably at ease in his new quarters, for 
he trusted to Living timely intimation of the police 
officers’ approach. 

“ How, captain,” said the ostler, “don’t you feel won- 
derfully better ?” 

“ I do indeed.” 

“ Welt, thou, just let me have a look at the wound you 
spoke oi ■, no doubt it will be the better for a little bathing 
and fresh bandaging.” 

“ \es--yes,” said Tom, “it pains mo sadly.’ 

His hurt was attended to by the ostler, who acquitted 
nin self of the task in a very creditable manner. 

When he had finished, he said : 

“ Now, captain, if you will only take my advice and 
condescend to be guided by me you will remain just 
where you are for a few days. Rest and quiet are the 
only things you require, and if yon have them you will 
be yourself again.” 

Tom King felt tno full force and truth of these re- 
marks. 

He had had enough of adventures during the few pre- 
ceding days to make him desirous of a short interval of 
quiet. 

He reckoned up the time that was still to elapse before 
the appointed hour of meeting, and having done so, felt 
that it would indeed be advantageous if he could remain 
to his present quarters until the time arcivecL 


Of this he said nothing to the ostler, who, however, 
watched the workings of his countenance with some 
anxiety. 

Having at last arrived at a decision, Tom said : 

“Well, then, my friend — for you have in good truth 
proved yourself to be such — I will follow your advice 
and remain here, unless the officers compel me to change 
my quarters.” 

“Don’t be afraid oi them,” said Jack, almost con- 
temptuously, “it will be two or three days before they 
reach here, I’ll warrant.” 

In such conversation as this, much of the time was 
whiled away. 

The extreme state of weakness to which Tom King 
was reduced made him require an extra quantity of sleep, 
and therefore much of the time that would otherwise 
have hung most heavily upon his hands was passed in the 
unconsciousness of slumber. 

So soon as darkness set in, Jack the ostler, having ap- 
prised Tom King of his determination, took up his quarters 
outside the inn with the intention of watching patiently 
until his friend the waggoner arrived. 

His impatience was great, although, as it turned out, he 
had to wait for a much less time than he had antici- 
pated. 

It was, indeed, rather before midnight that Jack’s atten- 
tive ears caught the sound of the revolving waggon 
wheels. 

“Now for the news,” he ejaculated, rubbing his hands 
briskly together, and starting up from the horse-troogh 
an which he had been seated — “now for the news. Oh, 
how I wish I could only have seen the joke out to the 
oud” 

At length the waggoner drew up before the inn door. 

Jack peered up at him, and fancied that his face had a 
scared, frightened look. 

“Hullo!” he cried, “what’s the matter with you? 
Sha’n’t you get down ?” 

“Not if I know it,” was the emphatic reply. 

“ Why not — why not ?” 

“Why not?” echoed the waggoner. “Because I never 
mean to come near this place again, if I can help it.” 

“ Then why are you here now ?” 

“Just to warn you.” 

“Of what?” 

“ That you will be taken prisoner and transported for 
life.” 

“ Oh, stuff — rubbish ! I know better.” 

“But just let me tell you that I drove along, never 
thinking of anything till I got to London.” 

“ And didn’t the gentlemen awake ?” 

“Awake? Not they !” 

“ What did you do with them, then ?” 

“ Why, I followed your advice, and drove up to Bow 
Street. The officers were there, and I told them just the 
facts of the case. They came at once, looked into the wag- 
gon, and then burst out into a roar of laughter.” 

“Very likely,” said Jack, rubbing his hands more 
vigorously than ever. “ Go on.” 

“ Well, then they discovered that they were not gentle- 
men at all, as you had fancied, but really police officers ; 
and what on earth could have induced them to get into 
that condition and give out such instructions they could 
not imagine.” 

“ What did they do ?” 

“ Why, they dragged them all out with very little cere- 
mony, and tried quite in vain to wake them up, then 
they wanted to detain me, for they said it was a sus- 
picious affair altogether, but I took advantage of tlieii 
indecision and drove off.” 

“And is that all?” said Jack, in a disappointed tone. 

“ Not exactly all,” was the reply. “ You don’t know how 
it worried me, for I was certain there was something in 
the matter that I did not understand, so I made haste 
with what I had to do, put up my horses, and then re- 
turned on foot to the police office.” 

“ What for?” 

“ Why, to make inquiries, to be sure I” 

“ And what did you learn ?” . 

“Why, that the officers had been recovered from their 
deep sleep, and they had declared that they had captured 
Tom King, the highwayman, but had been drugged at an 
inn whe*e they stopped, the people at which liad assisted 
the high wayman to escape." 
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“ Pooh — "amnion !” said Jack. “ They must have. been 
drunk or dreaming !” 

“ Well, whether they were or not, their story was be- 
lieved, let mo toll you that, and orders wore given that a 
party of police officers should be sent out at once. The 
only difficulty they were in was about the situation of 
tho inn, aud’i heard it said that a reward was offered for 
tho waggoner who had brought them. As it was, they 
suspected he was au accomplice, and, at all events, l»>‘ 
could show them tho way to the inn.” 

“ Hut you got clear off, didn’t you ?” asfeed ogM. 

“Yes.” 

“ Then thank your stars for that. You ln»vo had a 
narrow escape, and, if you had boon caught, woald have 
got into trouble.” 

“ I know that,” said the waggoner, sulkily. “ I didn’t 
think that you’d he tho one to serve mo such a trick.” 

“You shall know more about it some day,” said Jack, 
“ and perhaps you wou’t regret it so much, after all. But 
are you sure that officers were sent out to find this inn ?” 

“ Quite certain.” 

“ Then thanks for tho news ; I will make myself scarce, 
for should they return, they would, in their rage, do 1 
don’t know wliat.” 

“ Very good,” said the waggoner, as lio cracked his 
whip and drove off. “ Good-bye, Jack Ostler, for may I bo 
blowod if ever I stop here again, or take up such a load 
another timo as you supplied mo with.” 

At as fast a rate as his horses would go, tho waggoner 
drove off, leaving Jack standing outside the inn, scarcoly 
knowing whether to laugh or ho serious. 


CHAPTER CMLXYIIL - 

TUB FOIJCE OFFICERS MAKE THE OSTI.EU’S FRIEND A 
PRISONER. 

Tins intelligence was duly transmitted to Tom King, 
who, upon hoaring it, decided at once to make a move. 

But he was overruled by the ostler, who assuioJ him 
that he would have plenty of warning of tho officers’ 
approach. 

And indeed, when tho night passed away and the nest, 
morning dawned without anything of au alarming or 
unusual character having occurred, Tom King began to 
feel that in all probability he should be safer where ho 
was than elsewhere. 

That day and tho following also passed away in 
quiet. 

Nothing had been seen or heard of tho officers, which, if 
the information given by the waggoner was correct, seemed 
strange indeed. 

But the fact was the officers, when they had recovered 
from their stupor, could give only a very vague and- in- 
definite idea of the situation of the inn whereat they had 
been so hocussed. 

They knew that it was somewhere on tho cross-road 
branching out of the highway, but there were many such, 
and it was impossible to say which was the right one. 

Much timo, then, was spent in vainly searching for the 
inn — unnecessarily spent, indeed, for the better plan would 
nave been to go round to the inn where they had first 
halted with their prisoner, and from which they would 
havo no difficulty in finding ther way. 

But this was many miles off ; and tho man to whom 
tho command of tho expedition had been entrusted was 
about tho most obstinate, pig-headed officer that even 
breathed. 

He ha l made up his mind to conduct the search iu a 
certain way, and uothing on earth cobid turn him from 
it. 

At last, however, after going many miles, they ca.aC 
into an ill-kept, uufrequented road, which struck Iflog- 
den and his companions as being somewhat fa u. liar 
to thorn. 

“This is tho placo, I do belie va,” Lo exclaimed. “I 
fancy, if we ascend to the summit of yonder hill, wo shall 
bo able to command such a view as will decide tho mattor 
ono way or the other.” 

This was agreed upon ; but before they had ascended 
half-way, the eyes of tho chief officer caught sight iff the 
figure of a man running hastily a' -.rose q Icrga, open 
meadow 


Ho pointed nim out to his companions, md tnen 
Blogden exclaimed : 

“ 1 will lay ixy life we are on the right track. That 
fellow has been put there as a scout ; he will give warning 
of our approach.” 

“Not if I cua help it,” said the chief officer. “Let those 
who fiave the host horses gallop at full speed in pursuit 
of him, capture him, and bring him back" to me.” 

Several officers pressed forward at once, but there was 
one who, by the superiority of his steed, rapidly out-dis- 
tanced his companions. 

Tho man in the field had by this time gained the cross- 
road 

He heard the ciattor of horses’ feet bbhind him, and 
looked back. 

The officer called to him to stop; but, paying no hoed to 
him, Le began to run more swiftly than before. 

This man, as the reader must already be aware, was 
the one selected by Jack the ostlor to give warning of the 
coming of the officers. 

It wa3 not long, however, before he discovered that, 
let him run as fast as ho might, he had no chance of 
getting away from tho well-mounted police officer. 

Panting and breathless, at last he stopped, aud the very 
next moment the officer was upon him. 

With great suddenness and precipitation, he seized hold 
of him, and, in spite of all his struggles and entreaties to 
be 3et at liberty, ho was dragged back to tho remainder of 
tho troop, who had followed on at a tolerably brisk 
pace. 

“Now, then, rascal,” said the chief officer, “confess 
whore you were running to ! If you refuse, or if you 
hesitate, or toll a lie, you shall bo made a prisoner, aud 
afterwards transported for life !” 

This was a threat that alarmed tho country laborer 
greatly. 

ilis cheeks grew white, and his knees knocked together. 

“ Speak, villain 1” roared tho chief officer again — 
“speak ! — tell me what you were about to do !” 

In broken, incoherent sentences, this man told the 
officers a 1 1 thati, had passed between tho ostler and him- 
self. 

He was caned r upon by Blogden to give a particular 
description of Jack. 

Ho complied to the best of his ability, aud Blogden ex- 
claimed : 

“ We’re right ! I recognise the villain now ! lie 
brought in the tray of wine ! No doubt ho has got Tom 
King in concealment somewhere !” 

Upon receipt of this opinion, tho officers all pushed 
forward with fresh vigor, and tho unhappy laborer had 
tho mortification of finding himself made a secure 
prisoner. v 

* Ho had fancied that by confessing ho should gat him- 
self out of his scrape. 

Had ho forosoou the result ho would never havo 
spoken. 

“ All that remains now,” said the chief officer, “ is for 
ns to approach this inn with due caution, and surronnd 
it. Wo will tako prisoners everybody we fiud there I” 

No voico dissented to this arrangement. 

By some strango ill-luck, neither Jack tho ostlor nor 
Tom King was looking out at this timo. 

They relied altogether upon tho laborer, aud the 
length of time they had remained undisturbod made them 
careless. 

It would havo gone hard with them, beyond all doubt, 
had not a voico suddenly exclaimed : 

“Jack — Jack, you idle rascal, whoro are you? Can’t 
you hear customers are coming ? Make haste, will 
you ?" * 

Tho voice came from tno yard below, and tho voice was 
that of the innkeeper, who had by cb'uoo seen a portion 
of the police officers riding towards his house. 

Jack came at onco to tho little circular window in tho 
loft that wo have so often mentioned, and no sooner did 
ho peep oai of it than ho caught sight of the officers, 
scarcely more tha~ two hundred yards dist a n t . 

Ho gave a low whistle alarm, and thou, in a voice of 
tolerable composure, said : 

“ All right, master, I will be dow* in moment.” 

.Tlio landlord at once made his way to tho front, of the 
inn, there to be in readiness to receive k guests upon 
thoir arrival. 
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*• uaptaln,” said Jack, in a whisper, “ they’re liere !” 

'• Then,” ejaculated Tom, starling to hio feet- “we’re 
i/etrayed !” 

“I fear ao ; but whether we are or not, we laust be off 
quickly. Tour horse is already saddled; in the stable 
below, and I have been at some pains to pick out the best 
from among those left by the officers. I told you I should 
have to leave the inn, au l I shall do so more unexpectedly 
than I at all thought for.” 0 

While the ostler was uttering these words, Tor* looked 
carefully to his firearms, which during the long rest cl 
leisure he had had ho had got into proper order. 

A glance almost was sufficient to satisfy him that they 
were right, and as he restored them to his belt, in readi- 
ness for instant use, the ostler said : 

“Now, captain, down the ladder as quick as you can, 
and in less than a moment wo shall show thorn a clean 
pair of heels.” 

Tom did not reply, but descended the ladder very 
speedily. 

With the utmost rapidity the ostler brought the two 
horses out. 

They were both in excellent condition, and seemed im- 
patient for a long gallop. 

“Now,” said Jack, “ just look here, captain — I can put 
you up to a wriukle. The officers will come direct to the 
stables, no doubt, eo we’ll bolt and bar the door — that’s 
it!" 

“ But bow are we to get out ?” asked Tom. “ Bo quick 
—every second is of importance Jr 

“I know that, captain. Lead your horse after mine 
through this narrow door; they will follow you, never 
fear, for thi3 is whero the corn is kept.” 

Tom complied, and found himself in another compart- 
ment of the shed. 

“Wca — gently now — standstill!” said tho ostler to his 
horse, patting it upon the neck ; then, letting go the 
bridle, lie went to one side of the shed where the planks 
seemed loose and rotten. 

Pressing his shoulder firmly against it, the whole mass 
gave way, leaving an opening quito large enough to allow 
them to pass through. 

“ There, captain, I thought that might bo useful, so the 
other day I took tho precaution of loosening all the planks. 
Quick, and we shall bo oG !” 

The ostler led his horse through the opening, and 
bounded at once into the saddle. 

As he did so, ho uttered a cry of warning. 

Tom mounted hastily, and drew a pistol. 

Then ho saw there were some police oliicers not many 
paces oG, who were coming towards them with all speed, 
uttering loud shouts and cries. 

“ They mean having us, captain,” cried the ostler, “ for 
it seems they were Lying to surround tho place ! But 
spur your horse well ; he can go if ho likes ! I’ll warrant 
that there’s not a horso among all that lot that could come 
near it !’" 

This advice was scarcely needed. 

Tom allowed the reins to fall loose upon his horse’s 
neck, and at the first touch of tho spur tho gallant creature 
went bounding off at a tremendous gallop. 

Jack the ostler bad no littlo difficulty in keeping up 
with him. 

Tho officers wore quickly distanced, but it was daylight J 
—a most unfortunate circumstance for Tom, since it en- 
abled tho officers to watch his proceedings at a groat dis- 
tance. 

“ Gently, captain !” cried the ostler. “ I know you 
don't want mo with you, and therefore, if you like, we 
will part now. That will divido the officers.” 

“ No, no,” said Tom, “ you had baiter keep with mo, 
under my protection.” 

“ Thank you. captain, but I can shift for myself. 

“ I eau readily believe that, yet I don’t wish to desert 
you." a 

- It is no desertion; captain— none at all.” 

“ But, then,” asked Tom, “ when are we to meet again, 
for, remember, I am under a deep debt of obligation to 
you, and 1 shall not reA until it is paid.” 

“Anywhere — any time, captain,” was the reply. w ;3o 
far from thinking there is any obligation, 1 am inclined 
to cry quits. But thero’s no time new for talk. Fare- 
well { and, some day or other, I trust wo shall meet 
again.” 
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With these words, tho ostler struck his spurs sharply 
into liia horse’s flanks. 

Tho animal uttered a cry of pain, and the next moment 
was flying at full gallop over the meadows to the right. 

Tom 'King chose the opposite direction, urging hia 
herse onward to the utmost. q 

The police officers still came pcrsevcringly enough in 
the rear, but it was evident that their horses were already 
so much fatigued by tho distance they had journeyed that 
‘U was impossible to urgo them into a rate of speed at all 
approaching that at which the highwayman’s horso was 
going. 

Although a waie-Of this, Tom King's anxiety was con- 
siderable ; but when ho looked around and saw thick, dark 
clouds piling themselves up, giving token that darkness 
would set in much earlier than usual, ho felt fresh con- 
fidence. 

Directly afterwards ho gained a cross-road. 

He pursued it without hesitation, and as it wound 
about in a serpentino fashion, he was very quickly out cf 
sight of the officers, for on each side a tall, thick hedge- 
row had been planted. 

The chief thing ho had to fear was a reinforcement, 
and that was scarcely likely to take place in so lonely a 
part of tho country. 


CHAPTER CMLXIX. 

IN WHICH TYBUUN TOLL-GATE COMES TO AN END. 

We go back now to Claude Duval and Sixteen-String 
Jack. 

It will bo remembered that we left them riding at full 
gallop from tho ruined castle wherein they had found so 
strange and secure a placo of refuge. 

The night was, in good truth, a most disagreeable and 
unpleasant one to be abroad in, yet tho highwaymen 
found nothing to grumble at in it. 

As a measure of prudence they did not attempt to 
draw rein upon any of the numerous roads which they 
crossed on their way from the castle, for they were ex- 
ceedingly desirous that there should be no suspicion of 
their presence in that part of tho country. 

At length, however, Claudo Duval cried out rather 
sharply : 

“ Halt !” 

Sixteen-String Jack drew rein at once. 

They overe now upon a broad high-road, which they 
had gained by overleaping the hedge that divide! it from 
a meadow. 

u AV hat’s the matter, Claude ?” ho asked. 

“ Why, I fancy we have como quite far enough new. 
Surely there can be no risk in lying in wait in this, 
placo. 

“Net much, I should think.” 

“Then,” ho continued, “wohavo arrived just in tho 
nick of timo, for I can hear a horse’s hoofs quito dis- 
tinctly.” 

“ You’re right,” said Jack, after listening for a moment ; 
“ a singlo Lorsoman is coming, though I don’t think ho 
will turn out much good.” 

“Why not?" 

“ Because his horso is a poor one, or it would never 
cor.io at such a shuffling trot as that.” 

“ Well, wo shall see. Draw back into tho shadow.” 

This was done, and directly afterwards, on looking 
down the road, they perceived, quito distinctly, something 
white, which, on a closer approach, turned out to be a 
white horse. 

On this was seated a man, who was amusing himself by 
every now and then breaking out into a rude ditty. 

As soon .is lie was near enougli, Sixteen-String Jack 
and Claudo both rode out. 

“ Stop I” they cried, as with one voice — “ stop ! I’ulJ 
up ! If you refuse, your death is certain !” 

They presented their pistols while they thus spolcg. 

“Bedad thin,” said a voice, which unmistakably pro- 
claimed its owner to be au Irishman — “ bedad thiu, I’ll be 
afther pulling up, for I’m not tired of iny life just yet.” 

He stopped his horse with the greatest amount of cool- 
ness in the world. 

“ Now,” said Claude, sharply, “ be quick — we’re in a 
hurry — hand over all the money you have about you !” _ 

“ Oh 1 thin it’s highwaymen ye arc, 13 H ? Woll, thin, 
divil a ha’penny will yo git out of me P 
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“ We shall see !” said .Tack. “ If yon don’t think proper 
to hand over quietly, we shall take by force what we 
require.” 

•• Oh ! shall ye now ? Thin I’d be oblceged If you’d 
take as raach money as ye could out of me pockots and 
give me a little back again, for it’s none at all I can find 
there.” 

“ None at all ?” 

" Di\ il a ha’penny, barring one crown-piece, and thy! I. 
epint at the inn boyant, and where any more is to »cie 
from I don’t know.” 

There was something in the man’s careless k>ees ai d in 
the indifferent manner in which he treated the whol j of 
the proceedings that impressed upon the highwaymen 
the belief he was speaking nothing but the truth. 

“ Then, if that’s the case,” saiu Claude, angrily, “ ride 
on ! Only take this caution with you : If you meet any 
body, dou’t say a word about us.” 

“ Fakes, thin, I won’t, if you will make me a promise 
in return. Of course you know where this road loads 
to.” 

“ Yes, to London.” 

“ Shure, man, you’re right. Now jist take notice. If 
anyone should ax you for Patrick M'Gear — that’s me, ye 
know — just say you saw me on the high-road, travelling 
straight for Oxford — do you understand that ? — and I’ll 
be obleeged to you.” 

With these words, the Irishman jogged on again, 
taking the road to London, 

The highwaymen both laughed, in spite of themselves, 
though they were annoyed that the adventure should turn 
out so unprofitable, because the probability was the Irish- 
man would ere long make some one acquainted with their 
presence on the road. 

They had no time to exchange any words on the sub- 
ject, however, for just then they distinctly heard the 
rattle of wheels. 

“A light cart,” said Claude Duval, listening attentively. 
“Now this, let me tell you, promises us a much better 
boot}-.” 

The sharp stroke of a horse’s hoofs upon the hard road 
now became distinctly audible above the rattle of the 
wheels, and it was evident that the occupants of the cart 
were rolling over the road in capital style. 

The highwaymen shrunk back again to their place of 
concealment, aud, shading their eyes with their hands, 
strove to make out who was approaching. 

Ere long they discovered that the cart was occupied 
only by one man, though he had as much superabundant 
flesh as to be big enough for two, and was in himself 
quite a big load for a horse. 

“That’s a farmer, or grazier, or something of that 
kind,” said Claude. “And if he is on his way to market 
— and there’s no doubt that ho is — we shall have a profit- 
able adventure. Keep quiet, and, if wo both ride out 
suddenly, we shall, ten to one, frighten him out of his 
wits.” 

“ If we frighten him out of his money,” rejoined his 
companion, “ that will be much more satisfactory.” 

The highwaymen were silent, for the cart was now 
very close at haud. 

So soon as the horse’s head was opposite to them, the 
highwaymen both pounced out. 

Claude Duval seized the horse by the bridle, and forcibly 
brought him to a standstill, while Sixteen-String Jack 
presented a pistol at the farmer’s head. 

“ Now, then," he cried, “ your money — give it quickly, 
or I will find whether you are in the habit of carrying 
your brains in your skull or not !” 

This was a threat that horrified the occupant of the 
cart in no slight degree. 

The reins and whip dropped from his uerveless 
fingers. 

“ Spare me !" he ejaculated — “ spare me ! Pray, gentle- 
men, do not take my life !” 

Beyond doubt lie would have gone down on his Knees 
in an attitude of supplication, only the shape of the 
vehicle was such as to make this an impossibility 

“ You are all right,’- s-uid Jack — “ no harm will ho rl *>n 
to you if you give up your money-bags quietly.” 

With a deep groan the farmer uubuttoned his huge 
overcoat and thrust his hand into an inner pocket. 

It lingered there for a moment or so hesitatingly. 

Jack h«d his eyo kemly fixed upon him. 


“ Come,” he said, “ no delay — time is preef?ihg ” 

With another heavy groan the farmer withdrew . hta 
hand from his pocket, bringing with it a good-sized 
bag." 

Evidently, however, he could not make up his miufi to 
part with it so easily, although in such a state of mortal 
Light. 

But Js=>ck saved him any further indecision by suddenly 
snatching it from him. 

“ There," he said, “ that will do ; and as the purse is 
tolerablv weighty we will trouble you ^o further. Here, 
iaxe the reins, drive off, and be thankful vou have escaped 
with your life.” 

The farmer did not require a second bidding. 

With the utmost alacrity he snatched up the reins and 
gave the horse a heavy slash with the whip. 

He was quickly out of sight in tho darkness, and as 
Jack tossed the purse up in the air and caught it again, 
he cried ; 

“It’s heavy — very heavy — just enough for what we 
require.” 

“ Then,” said Claude, “ if that’s the case we cannot do 
better than ride direct to the toll-gate; I shall be glad 
to have that little business over.” 

“Agreed ; I have not the least objection.” 

“ Forward, then ; we have but to follow this high road 
and wc shall reach it in a short time.” 

No more was said by either of the highwaymen, for 
the speed at which they were going was such as to 
make conversation a matter of difficulty. 

After a hard gallop, they at length came in sight of the 
toll-gate. 

Reducing their speed, they approached with a certain 
amount of caution, aud it was fortunate indeed that they 
did so. 

Suddenly, from out of the shade at the side of the road, 
about two hundred yards from the toll-gate, a man 
sprang. 

Claude’s horse reared aud swerved, nearly unseating 
his rider. 

“ Captains — captains !” said a voice. “ Is it you?" 

, “ Wlio speaks ?” asked Jack. 

“ Do you not remember my voice ? I am the toll- 
keeper.” 

“ Yes — yes, I recognise you now. Why are you 
here ?’’ 

“To give you warning," was the answer. “Do not 
linger here a single moment — pray do not !” 

“ Why not ? What has happened ?" 

“ Why, you see, they have turned me out of my situa- 
tion. In fact, I have been taken up before the magistrate, 
and only escaped by the greatest wonder in the world. 
But there is not time to enter into particulars now — some 
other time must suffice.” 

“Well,” said Jack, “lam glad we have met Hcre’3 
what I promised you.” 

“ Thanks, captain, the amount comes most wclcomely. 
And now I will tell you why I have been so anxious to 
waylay you here.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Why, the police officers have gone to work very cun- 
ningly. One of them has taken my place at the toll-gate. 
He drosses just like me, and inside are a lot of his com- 
panions.” 

“ Then they must have got scent of our intention to 
return,” said Claude. 

“ It looks like it," was the reply, “ though I can’t make 
out how they can have guessed it; nevertheless, they are 
there, and if you had galloped up to tho gate you would 
both have been shot down or else captured — there was a 
eertainty of one or the other.” 

“ It seems, then,” said Jack, “ that wo are indebted to 
you for our lives on this occasion." 

“Yes, gentlemen, and I am indebted to you for this 
money, which will make me independent for the rest of 
my life. But hark!” he ejaculated. “Quick — quick! 
Be off — they’ll see us in another moment, they will be iu 
fullpursuit.’’ 

The highwaymen looked towards the toll-gate while 
the man spoke, and then they caught sight of a dark- 
looking mass, evidently a troop of police officers. 

“ Wc can save ourselves easily,” said Jack ; “ but how 
about yourself — how shall you fare ?" 

I “Don’t trouble yourself about me,” was th 
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*r my p . lans ver y nice] y* Do you aee 
last little bit of a glimmering yonder ?” 

Ihe man pointed to one side of the road, where, in 
ihe darkness, something that looked like a bright red 
wpprjf could be seen. 

“ Yes — what of it?” 

wriththltli 8haU ‘j 11 , the officers start, and then 
, t ! 1 T' match 1 8ha11 touch a train of gunpowder 
which leads from here to the toll-house. There I have 
some gunpowder stored underneath, enough to blow the 
old timbers t° a thousand fragments. I rather expect 
that will astonish the officers a little, and while the/are 
recovering from their surprise I shall make off.” 

The highwaymen were themselves rather surprised by 
announcement, arid before they had time to make 
any remark the late toll-keeper exclaimed : 

* f* ow > then, be off as quickly a s you can— tiny are all 
a* die road now. If you hear a slight noise behind you. 
ten <4*. — IhuAca Base. ^ , 
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don’t be alarmed— it will only be the old toll-house <?oin, 
to ruin.” 3 

It was quite dear that the police officers knew 
that something onucual was taking place down the 
road. 

They may have suspected the presence of =h* hitr’u- 
viaymen. 

At any rate, they rode forth t/~ ascertain what was 
going on. 

The tollman waited until they were at no great dJb. 
aEce from him, then taking up the slow-match he applied 
it to the train of which he had spoken. 

There was a rapid and bewildering flash of light dung 
the roadway, then a slight but scarcely appreciable pause, 
which was followed by a furious roaring noise— a load 
explosion and the crash of parting timbers. 

A broad red column oi light shot up high inti aii 
revealing for a moment all objects wound 
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After that a doable darkness seemed to settle upon all 
things. 

A universal panic seemed to seize upon the officers. 

Their horses, alarmed by the explosion, and the ter- 
rific flash of light with which it was accompanied, became 
restive and unruly, while their riders, deficient of pre- 
sence oi mind enough to guide them, had many narrow 
escapes of being thrown. 

All thought of continuing the chase after thn highway- 
men was at onee abandoned, and the first thing they did 
upon recovering ordinary possession of tbelrfocaiwea was 
to ride back to the scene of disaster. 

The whole occurrence was, however, shrouded fn 
mystery. 

Of the wooden toll-house nothing more than a blackened 
heap of smouldering ruins remained. 

Fortunately no one was hurt 

The ex-toll-keeper made his escape easily — in fact, he 
had no difficulty whatever in getting away, for the police 
officers never once suspected his presence. 

The event startled the two highwaymen not a little, 
although they were prepared for it. As soon as the ex- 
plosion was over, however, Claude Duval paid : 

“Forward, Jack — let us push on! The officers may 
not trouble us any further, still it is quite time we got 
back to our safe quarters.” 

CHAPTER CMLXX. 

THE RENDEZVOUS ON HAMTSTEAD HEATH.— THE ARRIVAL 
OF TOM KING. 

A chance belated wayfarer passing over the south- 
eastern portion of Hampstead Heath on the night ap- 
pointed for the meeting of the highwaymen would pro- 
bably have perceived, glimmering in the darkness, a dull 
red speck of light. 

Thu chances were, at the time of which we write, that 
no one would venture to cross the heath after dark. There 
were no well-kept roads intersecting it as now — no lights 
— no habitations near, except a few little cottages round 
the old ivy-grown church at Hampstead. 

The night was profoundly dark — the ground itself 
could scarcely be distinguished beneath the feet, and a 
light, soft rain was falling, that materially increased 
the discomforts of those who were compelled to be 
abroad. 

The red light, however, of which we have spoken, con- 
tinued to make itself visible — indeed, as time passed on, 
it increased in brightness. 

This light, as the reader no doubt suspects, proceeded 
from a lire kindled on the heath. 

Standing over it were two men, and the firelight shining 
on their faces disclosed the familiar features of Claude 
Duval and Sixteen-String Jack. 

“You were quite right to insist upon lighting a fire, 
Jack,” said Claude Dural, as he stooped down and stirred 
the embers with a stick. “ The night is a most disagree- 
able ono.” 

“It is,” said Jack, with a slight shiver — “there can 
be no mistake at all about that. What is the time 

“Nearly eleven.’' 

“ Then we are full early yet. No matter ; I w mid sooner 
wait here thau elsewhere.” 

There was a perceptible amount of agitation in Jack’s 
voice while he spoke. He was exceedingly anxious to 
know whether his comrades had been as fortunate as*, 
himself — whether they would be able to attend the place 
of meeting. 

“I only hope,” continued Claude, “ that none of our 
enemies will see this light.’’ 

“ There is little to fear in that respect, 1 think,' ’ ret arned 
Jack. “We have left no clue to guide them her-j, 
and who would be out on the heath as snob a Wght as 
this ?” 

“ Hark !” 

“Did you hear anything?” 

“I fancy so.” 

“What was it like?” 

“A footstep — a slaw, cautions footstep* Hush — 

listen !” 

Doth wero silent immediately, and for several suoceed- 
mg moments they listened intently. 

Rut, beyond the tow sighing of the wind as it made 


its way over the uneven surface of the heath, no aoond 
was heard, 

“ You must have been mistaken, Ulaode,” said fnaic. at 
length. 

“ Perhaps so, and yet I scarcely think it" 

“ AH seems still.” 

“ Very.” 

Claude Duval produced bis pistols. 

“We must be on our guard against any sudden snr- 

E rise,” he said. “ It is impossible to say whether we shall 
e attacked.” 

“ I am ready. Bat hark — I am sure [ heard the footatej 
then !” 

“ Who goes there ?” cried Claude Duval, in true sentinel 
style. 

“ Tom King — Tom King !” was the reply. 

The voice was low and faint, and though it evidently 
came from somewhere close at hand, yet it seemed as 
though it had travelled for a long distance. 

Claude and Jack turned round, and at the same moment 
caught sight of their old comrade, lbm King. ' 

But he waB in his appearance so greatly altered that 
they shrank back with something like dismay. 

“Why, Tom,” ejaculated Claude, “where have you 
been ? What ails you ?” 

Tom King smiled faintly. 

“ I look like a ghost, I suppose — do I not ?” 

“ Yon do indeed !” 

“Well, you would not wonder at It If you knew all I 
hav6 gone through. Bnt the captain — where is he ?” 

“ We have seen nothing of him yet, Tom ; but, ae you 
may know, it wants quite au hour to the time of appoint- 
ment.” 

“Yes, yes! I hastened here with what speed I 
could.” 

“We did the same,” was the reply, “ and, if nothing 
has happened, we shall see the captain ere long, depend 
upon it.” 

Tom King did indeed look pale and wan. 

Since we saw bim last, he had done scarcely anything 
besides riding about the country with the officers close 
at his heels, escaping them only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. 

This exertion, the want of rest, and his anxiety of mind, 
caused his wound to assume an alarming aspect. 

lie was glad to seat himself near the fire, and as he did 
so he exclaimed : 

“ See to my horse, Jack — it is close here ; I feel too 
exnrmeted.” 

“ Then,” said Claude, “ try a little of this. I’ll warrant 
that it does you good.” 

He produced, as he epoke, a bottle of brandy from his 
pocket, which he had obtained from the inn. 

Tom felt wonderfully refreshed after a draught of it ; 
but, aB he said, it was reet and food that he required more 
than stimulants. 

His state of exhaustion may be imagined from the fact 
that it was not until now that, he appeared to notice the 
presence of the fire, or, rather, become aware that it 
might be the meanB of bringing their foes upon them. 

“ This is a great risk,” he said — “ by far too great.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

“1 do.” 

“ For what reason ?” questioned Claude, quickly. 
“ Do you know that the officers are anywhere at 
hand ?’’ 

“ I do not — I scarcely think they are ; but yet, in spite 
of all my precautions during the last day or two, I have 
not been able to keep out of Bight of them many 
huurB together. Through a practical joke that lias beeu 
played them, I have incurred their bitterest animosity 
They are resolved to hunt me down.” 

“ Pooh, pooh, Tom !” said Sixteen-String Jack. “ Do 
not speak in that despondent voice. You don’t seem like 
yourself. It is your wound and over exertion that makes 
you look at things in that light.” 

“It may be,” said Tom — “it maybe. I assure you I 
don’t feel myself.” 

He leaned his head upon his hands while he spoke, and 
looked steadily at the fire. 

“ I will put on some more sticks,” said Claude — “ that 
will keep down the blaze a little, and I am in hopes tu&I 
we shall not have to wait long until the captain is <\ ui. 
us. When he comes we shall change our ansrtciy * 
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Tom vu so listless and apathetio that he never 
asked hie comrades to what place they intended to go. . 

After this a long pause ensued. 

Claude and Jack were busy thinking about their comrade, 
who, still sitting by the fire, seemed to have fallen into a 
utate of stupor. 

They were silent, too, because they were Aatentng. 

The wind made odd, confusing noises as it swept over 
the heath, and they were anxious to become aware at the 
earliest moment of the approach either of Dick or the 
police officers. 

But the hour of midnight was slowly given .Vrth by 
the church at Hampstead without anything whatever oo- 
eurring to disturb them in the slightest degree. 

Their anxiety now reached it highest point, liven 
Tom King roused himself and rose slowly to his feet. 

“ Surely,” he said, “that was the old dock at Hamp- 
stead striking twelve ?” 

“ It was.” 

“ And no signs of taa captain ?" 

“ None at present” 

Silence again succeeded these few brief sentences; 
but, although they listened long and intently, they 
failed to catch the sound they so much wished to 
hear. 

Tom King’s condition continued to increase the uneasi- 
ness his companions felt. 

It was soon evident that he was incapable of standing 
for my length of time without support, and, with a 
weary sigh, t sank down again into his former posi- 
tion. 

Here he remained, motionless and silent, until all at 
once he raised his head and exclaimed : 

“ They are coming now — they are coming now I- I can 
hear them quite distinctly. Put out the fire — put it out, 
or they will be npon us at once 1” 

Olaede and Sixteen-String Jack started when they first 
heard his words. 

Then instantly assumed listening attitudes. 

But their well-practised ears failed to cateh any sound 
at all resembling that which would be made by the ap- 
proach of horsemen. 

“You have been dreaming,” they said, at last. “It is 
your fancy.” 

“No,” said Tom, in greater excitement than before. 
“ I tell you that I can hear them now plainer than ever. 
Listen— listen, and you will hear them too 1” 

CHAPTER CMLXXI. 

SOME SINGULAR EVENTS TAKE PLACE BT NIGHT IN THE 
LITTLE RURAL CHURCH. 

“Hush, Maud — hush 1” said Dick Tnrpin, In a suppressed 
voice. “ Keep your calmness, and I will answer for the 
rest." 

“ But where shall you go ?” she asked, in a trembling 
voice — “where can you seek shelter now ?” 

“I shall not move,” replied Dick, “until I learn that 
the officers — if such they are — really intend to enter this 
churchyard. It may be that they have only just halted 
there by accident, and that they intend to go riding 
on.” 

“Now, Dick,” was the answer, “you must not cheat 
yourself Into that belief. They are opening the gate 
now.” 

Maud wus perfectly correct. 

The rattling sound made by the' nasty introduction of 
a key into the lock of the churchyard gate was distinctly 
heard in the silence that prevailed around, and then after- 
wards there was a grating, creaking noise as the gat« was 
slowly pnshed open. 

Dick took Block Bess by the bridle with *one hand, 
while he passed his other arm round Maud’s waist. 

“We will quit the porch,” he said, “and yet not go 
far away — at all events, until we koow something more 
than we know now.” *• 

Maud made not the slightest hesitation or demur. 

In less than a moment the ohurch porch wu vacated. 

'Dick took up his position close to the side of it, stand- 
ing in the angle formed by it and the chnrch wall — a spot 
where the darkness was much greater than anywhere 
else. 

Rapid as his movements had been, however, scarcely 


had he taken up this position than footsteps could be 
distinctly heard upon the hard gravel-path. 

Dick leaned forward and strained his eyes anxiously, 
in order to make out the nature of these new-comers. 

At first he saw nothing save a black moving mass, 
which on a nearer approach resolved it3slf into* small 
throng of persona. 

The obscurity was toe great, nevertneless, for Dick W 
say positively that they were not police officers. 

Evidently the poroh was their destination, for they 
walked straight towards it, and just as they passed within 
it, Dick caught sight, as he believed, of a female, but she 
was so surrounded by men shrouded in Ion/” cloaks that 
he could not make sure. 

“ Open the door,” said a deep voice, iu commanding 
tones — “ open the door, and be quick about it ! We have 
no time to waste 1” 

“I am opening it, worshipful sir,” was the answer. 
“ One moment ! The lock is rather stiff, and my strength 
begins to fail me.” 

The person who had first spoken uttered an impatient 
exclamation, but even as it passed his lips the door lead- 
ing into the church was opened, and the whole throng 
hastily entered. 

Dick gave a long sigh of relief. 

“ You see, Maud, I was quite right In my suspicions — 
these people have nothing at all to do with us.” 

“Yes, so I find," said Maud. “And now that they 
have all entered, let us make the best speed we can to 
Hampstead.” 

“ With all my heart,” returned Turpin. “ And yet 
before we move I should like to take one peep at the in- 
terior of the church. I am strongly filled with curiosity 
at what I have seen. I long to see more.” 

“ No, no — do not seek fresh danger, Dick — make your 
escape while you have the opportunity.” 

“ Tush — tush 1 There is no danger — none at all. 
Keep still. I will just take a peep through yonder 
window — that will satisfy me abundantly." 

He pointed to a small window elos* by — a window 
which they had not previously noticed, but now it could 
be distinctly seen, in consequence of the light that beamed 
from it. 

The sill of this window was at a tolerable height from 
the ground, but Dick managed to peep through the lat- 
ticed casement by standing on the broad fiat stone of a 
tomb that adjoined the wall of the church. 

A singular scene now presented itself to his gaze — a 
scene which he had not at all expected to behold. 

He beckoned Maud to approach and take her place by 
his side. 

She was not proof against the curiosity which would 
be felt by anyone in censequence of such a strange visit 
to a church at so late an hour, and therefore, despite the 
agitation and terror that she felt, Maud stood upon the 
tombstone, and peeped into the interior. 

She saw that the church was tolerably well illuminated 
by a number of wax candles standing near the altar, and 
which, though only just lighted, gave forth considerable 
light. 

Every moment this light increased. 

Then it was seen that the party which had entered the 
church was composed of several persons, all dressed in so 
rich and elegant a manner as proved them to belong to 
the upper class oi society. 

They had cast aside the long cloaks in which they 
had been enveloped when walking up the gravel-path. 

Among them, too, was a girl, fair, young, and beautiful. 

Her dress was of white batin, and a white veil was 
thrown over her head, so that, in the semi-obscurity pre- 
vailing in the church, she formed quite a conspicuous 
object. 

But her countenance, npon whicn ra ys of the 
candles fell, W£\s clearly seen by the two watchers, and it 
was with no ath;ht amount of surprise that they noticed 
the fair features were convulsed with anguish, and that 
tears were rolling rapidly djwn her checks. 

Her hands were clasped tightly together, and she was 
standing in an attitude of imploring entreaty before a 
man who, with folded arms, looked ooldly on her, evi- 
dently disregarding her distress. 

By the movement of this girl’s lips, they could tell 
that she was speaking though her voice was well-nigh 
choked with soha, 
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A far-nt murmur alone came to the ears of Maud and 
Dick, who in vain tried to make out what was said. 

The young girl placed her clasped hands upon this 
man’s shoulder, but he instantly and roughly shook b'r 
off. 

At the same time, he turned his face towards a distant 
corner of the church, while, in those deep, stern tones 
which they had before heard, he cried : 

“Is there to bo no end to this delay? Cannot the 
ceremony at once be proceeded with ?’ 

A slight movement followed these words, and 'then 
from out of a comer enwrrsrod a white figure, which in a 
moment or so afterwards the two watchers had no diffi- 
culty iu recognising as a clergyman. 

Wfath an aspect of humility in his gait and deportment, 
this elergyman walked up the silent aisie, and then, open- 
ing the little gate in the altar rails, walked up to .he 
communion' table, from which he picked up a book. 

The grief of the young girl was now something terrible 
to witness — she at times shrieked aloud in the bitterness 
of her anguish. 

Then the one with the stern voice — whc, from his 
manner, as well as from a certain distant resemblance l>e- 
tween them, Dick conjectured to ho the girl’s father — ad- 
vanced, and, seizing her by the wrist, dragged her vio- 
lently forward. 

Af the same time, he took hold of the hand of one of 
his companions — a tall, thin young man, with dark, heavy, 
overhanging brows, which gave a peculiar appearance to 
hia countenance. 

His brow was now contracted into a frown, and so low 
did his brows descend that they seemed to reach Lis 
cheeks, leaving his eyes invisible. 

With unmistakable aversion, the young girl shud- 
dered aud attempted to draw back, but her strength, 
compared with her father’s, was as nothing, and he com- 
pelled the couple to join hands. 

Slowly and reluctantly, the young girl was then literacy 
dragged up to the altar. 

The clergyman, who should have interfered in such a 
case, and net have been a willing accomplice in such 
villany, appeared to be quite unconscious of what was 
taking place arouud him. 

He held before his eyes a large book, from which he 
appeared to be reading devoutly. 

On reaching the altar, the young girl fell suddenly 
upon her knees, and with a rapid movement disengaged 
her hand from that of the intended bridegroom. 

Once more assuming her former imploring attitude, 
she again spoke as well as her emotion would allow 
her. 

It was just when events had reached this point that 
Dick’s attention was distracted by another sound, coming 
from au altogether different direction, and yet a sound 
vhich, despite the interest he felt iu what was going on 
before him, he could not disregard. 

This was the loud aud rapid clatter of a horse’s 
ieet. 

Some one intent upon making the utmost speed was 
galloping along the high-road. 

Maud heard the sound, and instantly forgot all that she 
was witnessing. 

“There is no need for alarm, Maud,” said Dick, in a 
reassuring voice — “ from a single horseman we have no- 
thing to fear.” 

“ Aro you. sure that only one is coming ?” 

“Quite sure, though the elattur is prodigm^*, 9 ' 

Just as he spoke, the sound of the horse’s feet ceased 
suddenly. 

“There’s an accident," said Dmic — “I feel sure of it!” 

He was deliberating whether to quit the cnurchyard, in 
the hope of being able to render some flsists&oe, when a 
hasty footstep became audible, and directly afterwards he 
saw a- slight, slid figure running at full speed up the 
avenue. 

This figuie xnaae its way to the church door: which 
gavo way Lafore the sudden impetus w ith which bo rushed 
against it. 

"lie hurst into the sacred edifice with the rapidity of 
lightning. 

At the same time, ho drew his bright, polished sworn 
from its sheath, and whirled it round him. 

Maud and Dick were now once more gating through the 

window 


Loud exclamations of rage and hate followed the en- 
trance of the stranger, who, by the light whioh now 
filled the churclu was seen to be a young man of hand- 
some and imposing presence. 

Swords wore drawn, but before one of them could make 
a movement, the intended bride, with a shrill scream that 
I seemed to electrify all present, sprang from her kneeling 
posture, and, fleet as a fawn, hastened to place hersell be 
side the new-comer. 

It was wonderful to observe "hat an efiecs this action 
had upon him. 

Ho seemed at once to receive a tremendous accession 
of courage. 

“ Down with him •" cried the father af the intended 
bride — “ down with him ! Let him not escape ! I will 
hold you all harmless from the consequences of the 
deed !” 

But those words did not cause the young stranger to 
lose his self-possession in the least. 

He whispered a few werds to the companion at his 
side, then, presenting the same bold front, slowly re^ 
treated, step by step, towards the church door. 

Up to now Dick had remained a perfectly passive spec- 
tator of the whole scene. 

He had not been able to find any opportunity for inter- 
fering. 

Now, however, the opportunity presented itself. 

His sympathies were fully enlisted on behalf of the 
young girl, and it was a kind of instinct that made him 
resolve to side with the young stranger against so many 
powerful enemies, and assist him to escape. 

There was nothing that Dick admired more than cou- 
rage and true Bravery, qualities which it was evident this 
young stranger possessed in no common degree. 

Accordingly, without saying a word to Maud, Dick 
hastily stepped down off the tomb, and made his way to 
the door of the church. 

He entered quickly, aud found that he had made his 
appearance not a moment too soon. 

“ Cowards !” he cried, in a loud, ringing voice — 
“ cowards ! Would so many of you attack a single 
man ?” 

His words and his unexpected appearance for a brief 
space of time seemed to paralyse the young stranger’s 
assailants. 

The girl’s father, however, was the first to recover 
himself. 

“ This is only one of his vile associates !" he said. 
“ Down with them both ! Surely you can be a match 
for two ! Drag Silvia from him !” 

“ Back — back!” cried Dick, addressing the young man, 
who gazed in wonder at this new and unlooked-for ally. 
“ Get to tho door as quickly as you can ! It is madness t© 
contend against so many !” 

The whole marriage party — if so It may be termed — 
now attacked Dick and the young stranger. 

Had any of them been provided with firearms, then, 
beyond a doubt, the highwayman’s life would have been 
in great danger. 

The only weapons they carried, however, were swords, 
and under these circumstances there was just the chance 
that a skilful swordsman would be able for a second or so 
to keep them at bay. 

Pew knew better how to handle this weapon than Dick 
Turpin, and on the present occasion he made a good pro- 
bation of his skill. 

The bright steel weapons clashed together with a sound 
that brought out many a strange echo from Od l nooks in 
the old church. 

Upon seeing the combatants engaged, Maud uttered a 
piercing shriek, and this sound added not a little to the 
confusion of all present. 

Silvia, for so she had been named, was unable to bear 
any longer the horrors of the scene, and sank: off into a 
state of utter insensibility. 

Tho young man to whom she had flown so quickly for 
protection evidently thought Dick’s advice was good, for, 
picking up his inanimate burden in his arms, he ran 
hastily with her to the door of tho church. 

Dick followed him closely, covering his retreat by con- 
jinually dealing circular sweeps with his heavy sword, 
which nothing could withstand. 

All this, that has of necefsity taken us some time to 
j describe, actually took no more than a few seconds in oo 
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oarriog, so that when Maud entered the ohurch porch the 
yonng man in the act of leaving it with hi^ senseless 
burden. 

Directly afterwards Dick followed. 

With the qeicknesa of lightning, he flung his sword to 
the ground. 

Then, seizing the massive oaken door, he pulled it shnt 
after him. 

His hands were already upon the toy, which was still 
sticking in the lock, as Silvia’s father was iy- im- 
patient to allow it to be removed. 

As quick, then, as the eye could wink, tbs door dosed 
with a bung, and the key turned in the lock. 


CHAPTER CMLXXII. | 

CLAUDE DUVAL MAKES A PROPOSITION TO HI* Oi)M j 
PANIONS. j 

“Caged!" shouted Dick Turpin, in a voice of exulta- I 
tion — ‘‘caged ! That was neatly done, 1 ratatr think I” 

He stopped abruptly, for iust then Maud flung her arms 
around him. 

“You are hurt,” she cried — “you are wounded P* 

‘No, no — not scratched.” 

“ But I say you are — here in the arm !” 

Dick carried his hand towards the place, and then, to 
Uis surprise, felt that his coat sleeve was wet with 
blood. 

“ It is nothing,” he replied — “ a touch that in the heat 
of my blood I had not felt. Hark !" 

A furious hammering sound came from the other side 
of the church door. 

“ Knock away," Dick cried, derisively — “ the door is 
strong enough to laugh at all your efforts. Come, Maud, 
we will leave thi3 place.” 

Gladly Maud obeyed; but as soon as they emerged 
from the porch, Dick again paused. 

The young man had placed Silvia on the ground in the 
churchyard. 

Her head was resting on his knee, and he was endea- 
vouring to restore her to consciousness. 

“ Ply !” cried Dick, addressing him — “ Ply while you 
nave time ! Your only hope of safety lies in instant 
flight ! They are all within the church now, but they 
wnl soon find a means of leaving it !” 

“ Then I can die in her defence !” 

“ There ie no need for that. P}y , i say, and take your 
companion with you!” 

“ If I dared.” 

*' Bared ?” repeated Dick, in astonishment. “ She loves 
you, and you would save her from a fate worse than 
death 1” 

“ I — I trust she loves me.” 

“Believe it. Her actions prove it. Do not waste 
another moment, as yon value your own life and her 
happiness !” 

“ But you, sir ?” cried the youug man, rising to his 
feet, and looking inquiringly at the highwayman. “ May 
I ask in whom I have so strangely found a friend ?” 

“ No matter. I tell you there is no time for talk ! Raise 
her up in your arms, and follow me ! Hark ! I told you 
they would find a way out !” 

A terrific crash of glass accompanied Dick’s words 

It seemed as though one of the large windows in 
cue sacred edifice had been dashed completely Scam its 
setting. 

The sound served to arouse the young matt and 
quicken his exertions, though, tc. tell the truth, ti& brain 
was in a whirl, for events had taken so sudden and Grange 
a turn that he is to be excused for feeling a little bewil- 
dered. 

Following Dick’s directions, he picked Silvia up iu 
bid arms, and stride with her rapidly along tba .gravel- 
path. 

Du e and Maud hurried after them, and Buck Bess, 
who had watched attentively every one of her master’s 
movements, brought up the rear 

At the gate the stranger paused. 

*My horse is utterly exhausted," he K.<d , ‘ eenkles, 
he fell heavily with me the moment I r aohed the 
gate.” 

“So much the better!” cried Dick. “Mount one of 
these. I will help this lady to seat herself before you, 


and I will start the other hones to keep yon eons* 

pany.” . 

“Why do that?” 

“ Why, to prevent all ohanoe of pursuit, to be sure !" 

“ Yes, yes— of course! But pardon me — I am so con- 
fused that I am altogether incapable of anything resem- 
bling calm thought.” 

He mounted while he spoke. 

I Silvia had by this time partially recovered possession 
of her senses. 

Dick lifted hev easily to the saddle. 

“ Now," he cried, “ off and away, and my best wishes 
go with you ! Not another moment ! See, they are rush- 
ing down the path !” 

The young man did not stay to turn his hsad to obtain 
confirmation of Dick’s words, but struck spurs to his 
horse’s flanks instead. 

It should be stated that all the horses had been secured 
to the gate leading into the churchyard, and left there. 
Dick released them quickly, giving each a sharp cut with 
a stick as he did so. 

Away they flew along the high-road after the two 
lovers, and ere the discomfited bridal party could emerge 
from the gate they had all disappeared round the curve a 
few yards ahead. 

Dick Turpin’s course was now clear and easy enough. 

He placed Maud upon the back of Black Bess, then 
mounted himself. 

He took off his hat and made an ironical bow to the 
excited throng, who were in various ways giving ex- 
pression to the mortification and anger they experi- 
enced. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” he said — “a pleasant 
walk to you .' The young couple are quite safe from yonr 
pursuit. Shame upon you all to contemplate such a 
deed !” 

With these words, Dick Turpin allowed the reins to fall 
upou the back of Black Bess. 

That was all the noble creature wanted to urge her 
forward. 

Away she flew, and when Dick next turned hie 
head to look behind him the church was completely out 
of sight. 

“ odd adventure, Maud, was it not ?" he exclaimed, 
as he slackened his mare’s speed slightly. “Still, I 
feel that I acted rightly. Without my interference I 
believe two young hearts would have been made wretched 
for ever I” 

“Bui your arm ?” said Maud, apprehensively. “Are 
you sure it is no more than a trifling hurt ?” 

“ Quite sure ; but, for all that, it is bleeding yet, so we 
will try a bandage.” 

Dick’s broad neckcloth served well enough for this 
purpose, and after this slight interruption the journey to 
Hampstead was continued. 

But more time had been, from first to last, consumed 
by this little incident than Dick believed, and he was 
quite surprised to find the hoar was midnight while he 
was yet some distance from his destination. 

On making this discovery he pressed onward more 
rapidly, for he knew well that his companions would be 
suffering great anxiety on his account. 

The journey was one that alarmed Maud oonsiderably ; 
but when she found herself in the vicinity of Hampstead 
Heath, without the occurrence of a single incident, she 
began to recover her ordinary composure. 

The hjath was covered with a darkness so intense that 
Dick found it necessary to reduce his mare’s speed to a 
walking pace. 

Fortunately he was thoroughly acquainted with the 
nature of the ground, otherwise he could not hav® male 
his way to that one particular spot where they had agreed 
to meet. 

It was not long, therefore, before Dicx caught sight 
of the red gleam of light proceeding from tha fire. 

At first this baffled him considerably, and made him 
doubt whether he had really made his way In the right 
direction. 

Upou coming nearer, and finding that & fire was actually 
burning on the heath, hs paused irresolutely. 

“What is it ?” Maud asked, with anxiety. u Why is 
you pause?” 

“ Do you see that light yonder ?’’ 

“ Yes. What is it ? Wfeftt does it portaafl f* 
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“ That fs just wont I am trying to find out," repliod 
Dick. “That ought to be tho place where we agreed to 
meet; but how comes it there is a light visible ? Surely, 
if the others have arrived firs V. they have not been so 
foolhardy as to make a lire 

This was a matter upon whiou Maud could give no 
opinion, and therefore she remained silent. 

itter a few moments more deliberation, however, Dick 
again slowly advanced 

From this It will be guessed tfla. m otn i».ng was not 
laboring under any mistake when he cried ou. be 

could hear some one approaching ; but his fancy misled 
him to a certain extent, inasmuch as he believed that 
police officers. and not Oick Turpin, were approach" 
iug. 

“Who is were?” cried Claude, raising hia voice upon 
finding that only one horse was approaching. ut *that 
you, captain ?” 1 

“ It is,” was the reply, and the next moment Dick Tur- 
pin joined his comrades. 

They were rejoiced indeed to find that he had escaped 
comparatively unharmed all the many perils which had 
beset him since they parted, and he experienced an equal 
amount of satisfaction. 

The arrival of Dick had an inspiriting effect upon Tom 
King, who, by a great effort, shook off much of the lan- 
guor with which he had been overcome. 

“ I am hurt, captain,” he said, “ but not badly. The 
wound is a trifling one ; but I have neglected it, and I 
have been much harassed. A little rest will quickly put 
me right.” 

“I hope so,” said Dick; “but now that we are all 
here, let ns, in the first place, consider our future move- 
ments. Shall we separate again or not ; and if not, where 
shall we go ?” 

“ 1 anticipated that question, captain,” answered Claude, 
quickly, “ and I am glad to say that the point will require 
very little discussion." 

“ How so ?" 

“ Why, Jack aud myself have been fortunate enough 
to discover a retreat that will answer most admirably for 
the purpose of concealing us. We have thoroughly 
examined it, and are both fully impressed with its advan- 
tages.” 

“ That, then, is good news,” said Dick. “ I, too, had 
found a place of refuge, and one which even yet may 
some day stand us in good stead ; but there are many dis- 
agreeables and discomforts in connection with it — dis- 
comforts which your shelter may not possess.” 

“ Silence !" cried Maud, at this moment — “ silence, all of 
you 1 I am certain I heard a voice.” 

“ A voice ?” echoed the highwaymen, in slight alarm. 

“ Yes ; it is, indeed, faint and far off, but I do believe it 
was a voice." 

“We will listen," said Dick. “I know, Maud, that 
your ears are keen.” 

They listened accordingly, and then they heard first 
what was unmistakably a rapid footstep. 

Some one was running across the heath towards the 
light at full speed. 

Hearing this£ the highwaymen all produced their 
arms. 

They felt certain it could be no friend that was nearing 
them. 

Suddenly, however, a voice that was almost inarticulate 
from breathlessness said : 

“ Captain — captain, are you there ? If se, apeak at once ! 
Captain — captain !" 

Upon hearing these words, the highwaymen ail looked 
at one another in great surprise. 

But Tom King quickly exclaimed : 

“ I know that voice— it belongs to one who has be- 
friended me— one without whose aid I verily believe I 
should never have escaped from the police officers; but I 
will tell you all by-and-bv. Take my word for it notv — 
he is to be trusted.” ^ 

“ Then answer him.” 

“Jack," eaid Tom, “I am here." 

The next moment, the ostler from the loeeiy tu made 
his appearance. 

He was panting and breathless, so much so that he could 
not, for the life of him, speak a word, although he made 
violent efforts to do so. 

L oa kin g at him, tbe highwaymen perceived that his 


apparel was torn and disordered, as though he had re- 
cently been engaged in a severe struggle, while one side 
of his face and head was smeared and matted with 
blood. 

“ Take your time,” said Dick — “ take your time ; then 
tell ns what you have to say.” 

“ Officers !” the ostler gasped out-~“ tha sflMn an 
close at band I” 

“ But not coming here, surdv »" 

“Yes, yes^ — in pur*”-£ or me I They have done 
Q9tk>« i-i uuut mo for days past. I kuew that I was 
neat the captain here, and was certain that he was coming 
to this place — not that I should have troubled him, 
only my horse was shot down under me j another bullet 
has ploughed up my cheek, and, as I fell bleeding to 
the ground, the officers pounced upon me and made me 
prisoner !” 

“ But you have escaped.” 

“Yes, 1 have escaped, and only a few minutes sinoe, and 
that by the greatest miracle in the world. But the officers 
are after me ; in a few moments at the most you will hear 
them.” 

“ I can hear them now,” was the response, and as the 
words were spoken, loud voices could be heard shouting 
in the distance, mingled with which came the dull, heavy 
beat of horses’ hoofs upon the turf. 

“ We must be off,” said Dick. “ Are your horses all 
fresh ?” 

“ Tolerably so, captain," was the reply. 

“ Then, Claude and Jack, you shall load the way to this 
place of shelter you have spoken of — at any rate, we will 
pay it a visit now, and judge of its merits.” 

“Good!” was the reply. “Hallo, there, look at 
Tom !” 

These last words were uttered in a very different tone 
to the preceding ones. 

They were called forth by the fact that Tom King had 
made a hasty effort to mount his horse, but had failed, 
and after staggering a moment, fell to the ground. 

“ The captain is weak,” said the ostler, “ and I don’t 
wonder at it — he is badly in want of rest.” 

“ What is to be done ?” said Dick. “ It is certain he is 
incapable of retaining his seat in the saddle.” 

“ If you don’t mind me speaking ■ ” said the ostler, 
hesitatingly. 

“ No, no. Say on — speak freely !” 

“ Well, then, I was going to propose that you allowed 
me to sit on the captain’s horse, then you could place him 
on the saddle in front of me ; I would clasp him round 
the waist, and by that means he will bo able to ride well 
enough.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Tom King, faintly, before any of the 
others could reply — “ that’s what I wish to be done.” 

This settled tbe matter. 

Jack, tbe ostler, was mounted and seated in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

By the joint exertions of Claude Duval and Sixteen- 
String Jack, Tom King was raised and placed in front of 
him. 

“ I can hold the reins,” he exclaimed, “ if you will 
clasp me tightly and prevent me from falling off.” 

“ Bight, captain — right !” 

“ This is one more obligation I shall owe you,” said 
Tom King, “ for without your aid, it is certain I should 
never have escaped the offioers.” 

“We have not escaped them yet.” 

“No,” said Dick Turpin, “but we are in a fair way of 
doing so. Quick, Claude, and you, Jack — make haste aud 
lead the way ; depend upon it, we shall net L <g many 
paces in tbe rear !” 

CHAPTER CMLXX1IL 

IN WHICH THE HIGHWAYMEN DECIDE UPON THE NATUBS 
OF THEIR FUTURE PROCEEDINGS. 

The next moment the highwaymen moved off, Dick 
Turpin insisting upon bringing up the rear. 

By this time they had all become tolerably well accus- 
tomed to the darkness that prevailed, so that they were 
able to distinguish the ground just in front of their 
horses' heads. 

But, very wisely under such circumstances, they 
trusted far more to the sagacity of the animals them- 
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selves than to their own ability to steer them clear ot 
obstacles. 

Olaade Dural led the way with much confidence. 

The speed at whioh they went was, comparatively 
upaaMng, slow, and yet rather faster than most persons 
would have considered consistent with safety. 

“ We shall baffle them before we quit the heath, or 
it’a odd to me,” he said, to Sixteen-String Jack. “ The 
darkness is terrific — 1 will defy them to see us ; and the 
ground is so soft and turfy that the horses' feet scarcely 
make a sound, going at this gentle pace." 

This was true enough ; but, nevertheless, they could 
hear behind them, more distinctly than was at all pleasant, 
the continuous shouting of the officers as they bawled out 
to one another, and occasionally the rattling of ths> cut- 
lasses which they carried. 

When once the highwaymen gained the Dorder ot the 
heath, and their horses’ feet felt the firm roadway beneath 
them, they set off at full gallop. 

By this means they obtained a very considerable start 
ef their pursuers, who were still winding their way over 
the broken ground, unable to push on at any faster speed 
chan a trot. 

Most fortunate indeed was it that the friendly ostler tiad 
appeared at so opportune a moment. 

But for him it would have been hard to say how Tom 
King could have contrived to join in the flight at all. 

But this ostler, like most of his class, was an excellent 
horseman, and was as secure and at home when seated in 
the saddle as he possibly could be anywhere. 

Therefore to him the feat of holding Tom King on 
was easy enough, though to an unpractised horseman it 
would have been beset with difficulties, for every now 
and then, in spite of the command which he strove to 
keep over himself, Tom King would lean suddenly to one 
aide, to such an extent on many occasions that it required 
the whole of the ostler’s strength to bring him back to 
his former position. 

And now, with great suddenness, the wind, which had 
so lomg been moaning and sighing, dropped altogether. 

There was an unnatural calm in the atmosphere, which 
endured only for a few seconds. 

Then a tremendous downpour of rain was discharged 
from the clouds. 

So thickly and so heavily did the rain-drops fall that in 
the space of a few moments the whole of the fugitives 
were soaked with wet. 

StilL although the rain beat with painful force into their 
faces, depriving them almost of breath and of the power 
to see, they pushed on, knowing full well that, disagree- 
able a < this event was, they would nevertheless be able 
to turn it to good account. 

Certainly, if anything was calculated to clear all the 
roads in the shortest space of time, that shower was, for uo 
one would willingly endure it any longer tlian.-,wa3 re- 
quired for them to gain the nearest place of shelter. 

For some time the rain continued to fall at this violent 
rate ; but by degrees it subsided, and when something 
like tolerable calmness prevailed, the highwaymen all 
listened intently. 

As they fully expected, not a single sound could be 
heard in the rear. 

Evidently the police officers, baffled by the rain, had 
given up the chase in despair. 

“On — on!” cried Dick. “It is not worth while to 
linger now ; the sooner we reach this place o f '“•eltor 
you speak of the better.” 

These words were addressed to (Jlaude, who wade no 
other reply than setting his horse in motion. 

F pr. the rest of the journey scarcely a word was 
exchanged. 

Cert i.nly, nothing was said of sufficient importance to 
merit being set down. 

Nor did they see or hear anything of the police officers, 
•r even of a human being. 

When at some distance fr>m me ruined castle, Claude 
Duval pulled up, and pointed towar is it 

The lofty, ruined keep could just be dimly diets - 
guished when pointed out as amass of something black dr 
than the clouds, which formed a background to it. 

“ Let us approach with caution,” said Cliude Du al. 
“If we are too careful we only make a mistake on the 
right side, that’s all.” 

This was at once assented to - .. 




But although they took every precautiou they could 
think of, they failed to see or hear anything of an alarm- 
ing nature. 

when the courtyard was at length safely gained, the 
horses were left In charge of the ostler. 

In good trnth, the highwaymen were by no means 
sorry to have met with such an ally. 

Beyond a doubt, his fidelity might be aepended upon, 
and in more ways than one he would prove useful, 
should he feel inclined to share their fortunes. 

Even Dick did not hesitate to surrender Black Bess to 
l.is charge : after which, drawing Maud’s shivering form 
closer to him, he followed Claude and Sixteen-String 
Jack to the entrance of the secret passage. 

It was easily found ; then a light was produced, which 
enabled them to make the descent rapidly and easily. 

Many were the ejaculations of surprise that were given 
when they fully comprehended the nature of this strange 
place. 

They questioned Claude eagerlv as to how he had dis- 
covered it. 

But he said . 

“ We have many mutual explanations to give ; let this 
stand over till to-morrow. In the meanwhile, we will 
make a roaring fire in the alchemist’s furnace, and dry our 
clothes ; after that, a hasty meal and a good loug sleep 
will be the best things we can have.” 

This proposal was universally absented to. 

The fire was duly made, and the remains of the pro- 
visions which Claude aud Jack had brought from the 
village inn were produced, aud equally divided. 

There was not one among them that was uot thoroughly 
wearied out, yet it was necessary that some one should 
watch while the others slept. 

Tom King, now that the ride was over, seemed much 
better; but bis wound was re-dressed, and carefully band- 
aged up, after which he seemed to sink off into a slumber, 
so profound that it was hard to distinguish it from total 
insensibility. 

Claude and Jack went above to watch, aud until day- 
light the duty was shared between them and the ostler, 
who would have watched during the whole of the time 
if they had permitted him, he was so anxious, ho said, to 
do something to recompense them for having saved him 
from a capture. 

Not the least alarm was given, and when the highway- 
men met in the morning they were able to congratulate 
themselves upon the fact that they had managed to reach 
their present place of security without their presence in 
that part of the country being at all suspected. 

Under these circumstances, all they had to do was to 
keep perfectly quiet. 

The greatest impatience was manifested on all sides 
for an account of all that had happened since the separa- 
tion in the plantation. 

To narrate all this, as the reader must he aware, occu- 
pied a long time indeed — the greater part of the day was 
spent in this manner. 

But, unquestionably, the strangest circumstance and 
the one that produced the greatest amount of discussion 
was the account which Dick Turpin gave of having seen 
his two comrades. Claude Duval and Sixteeu-Strir.g Jack, 
meet and accost each other on the summit of th6 
hill. 

With tolerable accuracy, Dick Turpin described the 
exact spot where this strange event occurred, and, after 
the most careful consideration, Claude Duval and Jack 
came to the conclusion that they must have been on that 
particular morning very many miles from the hill Dick 
mentioned. 

But what was strangest of all was, that on that very 
morning they had met in the manner Dick described, 
which, as will be recollected, was after their brief separa- 
tion, and just before Claude and Jack made their way to 
the inn from which they departed so opportunely. 

Tom King was the only one of the party wtio had 
listened to the whole of this adventure without making a 
remark. 

But now, when all was fully described, he said : 

“ There is one way. and only one way, in which what 
Dick has seen can be accounted for, and that. I imagine, 
is the true key to the myBtery.” 

“What is it, Tom?” they asked, eagt-ny- what it 
it?” 



black toes , ok, 


Weil, then, ” he said, with a melancholy smile, for his 
spirit waa always saddened when he had occasion to 
refer to the past, “ many years ago, in my yonth — I mean, 
I remember reading — how euch an occurrence is far from 
on common. It depends upon some strange state of the 
atmosphere, which I cannot explain to you, but which 
brings suddenly distant objects close to hand, so that 
tomefcimes, in the midst of a vast plain, trees and houses 
have been seen, which, upon a closer approach, have 
seemed to melt into the air.” 

“Let ns ascribe it, then, to that,” said Dick, “ and so 
dispose of the subject, for we have far more presuing 
subjects that require our attention. None of you hive 
mentioned Tom Davis yet; I trust he is not lor- 
gotten.” 

“ Certainly not, captain — certainly not ! We were 
waiting for you to speak.” 

“ Well, then, the question is, what shall be dene? I 
confess I have already made np my mind, and that is, at 
ivery risk, to set him at liberty ; he deserves as much at 
our hands.” 

“He does — he does !" was the unanimous reply. 

" Such being the case, then,” continued Dick, “ we cau 
easily arrange the rest. When he is set at liberty we will 
furnish him with what money we are able to obtain, and 
put him in the way of leaving England. If wo can see 
him safely aboard siune vessel, then I shall feel that we 
have done our duty to him.” 

“But,” said Claude Duval, “before we go any further. 
It is necessary that we should learn something more as to 
his position at the present moment.” 

“ Precisely so,” said Dick ; “ and a knowledge can only 
be obtained by a journey to London." 

“ But who is to take it ?" 

" That remains to be seen." 

“Not you, Dick — not you!” cried Maud, for the first 
time joining in the conversation. “ Surely you will not 
run the risk of paying another visit ?” 

“Why not?” 

“ It is tempting your fate too much. Let me go," she 
added. “ I shall be less likely to be suspected than you, 
and I can bring you back all the information you re- 
quire." 

Dick shook his head. 

“ I ara sorry to deny you, Maud ; but, in good truth, it 
cannot be. I should suffer more on your account than 
you could possibly suffer on mine, for you would know 
that I was able to extricate myself from any perilous 
situation, while you would be incapable of doing so.” 

“ Then,” said Claude, “ suppose I go.” 

“ I am willing, too,” said Jack. 

“ And I as well,” said Tom King, faintly, “ if I only 
felt a little stronger and better." 

“You are out of the question, Tom,” said Dick ; “ but 
what I propose, is, that Claude, Jack, and myself shall 
draw lots. It can easily be managed by a few splinters 
of wood — one longer than the rest. Whoever draws that, 
goes to London, and the other two will, in the meanwhile, 
set out upon an excursion to obtain such a sum of money 
as would be useful to Torn Davis after we have rescued 
him.’ - 

This was assented to without the least demur, for 
whatever Maud may have felt upou the subject she 
kept to herself, knowing from experience that it was 
useless for her to raise her voice in such an affair. 

The small pieces of wood were rapidly prepared, and 
held by Tom King. 

Three were drawn, and Dick Turpin was found to hold” 
the longest. 

“ That is as I wished,” he exclaimed, with aparfcling 
ayes. “ I have longed for the opportunity to go, for I 
feel that it is something which particularly concerns my- 
self.’' 

“ But when shall you start ?” asked Maud, timidly. 

“ To-night, as soon as it is dark enough to leave here 
safely.” 

“ But you wui need a disguise,” said Clauds Duval. 
“Where shall you obtain that?” 

Diok shrugged his shoulders. 

“ It strikes I shall take very few precautions In that 
way,” he replied. “ If I wait here until I find a disguise 
I shall never go at all. I will ride off, and trust entirely 
a *uod luck to befriend me.” 

“We have an hour or two to spare yet,’’ said Sixteen- 


String Jack, “and there would be no harm if we wore to 
spend that time in making our arrangements a little mors 
fully.” 

“None wnatever. first of all, I will go and see 

that Black Bess is in readiness.” 

‘Why not take one of the other horefs ?” said Tom 
Bing. “Black Bess must be as well kaowr, as your- 
self.” 

“ That may be,” said Dick, '* and no doubt is the case ; 
but if I went without her that would be no safeguard to 
me, but the reverse. When I am seated on her back, I 
feel an amount of confidence and security which I 
cannot feel elsewhere. No, no — Black Bess must ac- 
company me on my mission, or I must give it up alto- 
gether.” 

With these words, Dick hastened to one portion of the 
ruins which the ostler had already extemporised into a 
kind of stable. 

He was re joked to find his gallant mare looking fresh 
and ready ft«r any amount of exertion. 

1 he time between then and nightfall passed quickly, 
for there was much to talk about and decide upon. 

It was agreed that Tom King, Maud, and the oetler 
should remain at the ruins — that Sixteen-String Jack 
and Claude Duval should seek a night of adventures, 
while Dick made his way to London. 

Oddly enough, not a word was said about his return, 
and probably this would have been left altogether un- 
mentioned had not Maud put the question just as Dick 
seated himsolf in the saddle. 

“ There are many hours between now and daybreak," 
he replied, “ and I have them all before me. I shall 
try my best to get back here before day dawns. All 
will, however, depend upon circumstances. If I can 
see good reason for remaining away — if I feel that I 
should be safer elsewhere — I shall not come here ; so 
do not expect me. Rest assured that, for my own sake 
alone, I will take the best care of myself." 

But Maud could tell, by the manner in which he 
pronounced these words, that he was just then in the 
humor for any adventure, no matter of how dangerous 
a character ; and with a burst of grief which she could 
not eontrol, for her heart foreboded much coming evil, 
Maud covered her face and turned away. 

“ Farewell !” said Dick, in cheerful tones — “ farewell, 
yet not for long! I shall soon return, bringing the need- 
ful intelligence with me.” 


CHAPTER CMLXXIV. 

GOOD FORTUNE APPEARS TO INAUGURATE DICK 
turpin’s expedition. 

As he gave utterance to these words, Dick Turpin set 
Black Bess in motion, and took his way slowly from the 
castle ruins. 

Jack the ostler had been sent out as a kind of scout to 
ascertain that there was no one loitering near, and at 
this moment he appeared, saying : 

“All right, captain — there’s not a soul about. Yon 
may venture to ride off boldly." 

Nevertheless, Dick Turpin did not altogether relax 
his caution, but continued to keep a sharp look-out on 
all sides. 

But as soon as the ruins were fairly behind him, he 
allowed Black Bess to put forth her powers of 
speed. 

There was on this occasion a feeling of freedom and ■ 
ease, as well as energy and determination, about Dick’s 
heart to which he had been for a long time a perfect 
stranger. 

M&ud had rightly defined his frame of mind. 

But for all his light-heartedness, Dick, as he rode along, 
wondered by what means he should obtain a dis- 
guise. 

To ride to London in his own proper character was a 
feat of daring from which even he recoiled. 

Such a proceeding would have been nothing short of 
actual insanity. 

But when and how was he to find the means of so well 
disguising himself that, should he by cnance encounter 
any of his foes, they would fail to recognise him. 

This was a question he asked himself over and over 
again without, however, being able to frame anything 
like <*■ satisfactory reply to it. 




[DICK TURPIN ASTONISHES OLD MATTHEW.] 


Despairing at last of coming to a conclusion just at 
present, he exclaimed : 

On, Bes >3, old lass — forward! Now there’s plenty 
of time before ua, and I must trust to ohance to put 
something in my way.” r 

Just then Black Bess was crossing a smooth, well- 
kept meadow of vast extent] 

c ij 0DQ i. n ° a J 0W , hedge, which divided it from another 

d“ l7 i°‘ he <» 

But the manner in which she came down made Dick 
^“^ng jvl.ich he might have ascertained 
^Tuf- 6 ’ ka< * Dis thoughts been so preoccupied. 

1 his was that the second field had been ploughed up 
and, owing to the rain which had lately fallen, v as now 
m a very heavy condition indeed. 

W fcSSS was not made oatato ° lat6 ’ 


for suoh was the impulse Black Bess had gained, that 
it was impossible to rein her up all at once. 

• D l? k cov dd see the opposite side of the field, and find- 
ing there really was not far to go, he resolved to push 
on rather than turn back. 

All at once, however, a loud voice struok upon his 
ears. 

“ Hoi— hoi !” oried some one—" hullo, there ! What 
are you doing ? Turn back— turn baok, I say, or I will 
take you up !” 

Dick looked in the direction from which these sounds 
appeared to come, and then lie caught eight of a stont 
man, attired in the dress of a parish constable, running 
hastily towards him. 

Although the moon was not shining, yet aoertain pots 
non of her light fonnd its way from the clouds, and so 
diffused a kind of dim radianoe over the earth, so shat 
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Dlc4 was sole lo see this man' wnu loleraole plain, 
aess. t " .j . 

As nssy be suspected, however, the highwayman pa fd 
not the slightest attention to this demand to turn back 

So far from doing so, he continued to advance at the 
jam© easy pace as before. 

This evidently infuriated the constable to no ordinal* 
eatent. 

LLe shouted. and bawled, and ran until ho was ont ct 
oreatn, for it was no trifling achievement to run aerctss 
« ploughed field iot such a condition as that was. 

The constable, indeed, looked as ludicrous as any on ch 
dj unified personage possibly could do under szlj circ^ as-' 


c. led. ti 

re I I don’t boueve 


r£ covering esaa- 


“Nousenn© — nonsense,”: ha 
self — $ nothing of the son ! Fudge 1 
word of It”' ’ '■ */ . ■ 

“ V*ry well, then, In tlint case 1 shall ha^e to treat yo-i 
03 I do everyone that I encounter who vtetues me as you 
^have.” 


With these words, and before the constable could have 
i i -* — i — i n,**ivV {nffln+thhu* w&ro our friend 




•cances 

Every time lie lifted hfa feet from the ground ho 
brought with him a huge mass of soil, which ws? sc 
ln avj and clung so pertinaciously to him that it threat- 
os. ed to pull his boots off at every stride. 

Nevertheless, as he was making hts way directly to- 
wards the highwayman, his slow rate of progression was 
not of much consequence. 

a mooting quickly took place. 

“ dtop. you villain !” he roared, at length, when lie found 
himself ciose to Black Bess — “ stop, I say ! Are you deaf ? 
Can’t you hear what I say?” 

While he spoke, he seized Black Bess by the bridle. 

.‘.‘What's the matter?” asaed Dick, calmly, yet he spoke 
the words in an absent manner, which may 1)6 accounted 
for oy the fact that just then his mind was very 
busily occupied with a fresh idea that had just entered 
it. 

“Matter?” said the constable, endeavoring to spiak 
calmly as well, but failing lamentably, “ Don’t yon know 
that you are trespassing, sir ? No one is allow ea to cross 
these fields, and so I must insist upon making you turn 
back ! Torn at once, and be thankful that you are let off 
so easily !” 

Dick took a glance around him, as the constable thought 
to aMcert&in his position in the field, for the next words lie 
said were: 

f| But look hero, my good friend, don’t you Bee that I’m 
already half-way across this field, and, so far as any damage 
I may do ie concerned, it will be just the same thing 
whether you allow me to keep straight on, or whether 
you compel me to turn back.” 

Do you presume to dictate to me, eir ?” said the con- 
stable. “ Is that the return that you make for my leniency? 
Consider yourself my prisoner {" 

“ Four what ?” 

“ Prisoner. I spoke plain enough, didn’t I, stupid ?" 

“ But do you know who I am ?” * 

“No, nor care either.” 

“ So it seems,” added Dick, who had already, while 
thfB brief conversation was going on, matured his plan of 
operations. “ Still, T think it rather strange that you 
should presume to speax to me like this on my own 
land.” 

“ Your what ?” 

“Land,” said Dick, quiokly. “I spoke plam cnouga, 
didn’t I, stupid ?” 

ft Come— come,” said the constable, “none of your 
nonsenss ! I daresay yon think yourself a mighty clever 
fellow, but there are others as clever as yourself. Come 
this way. 1 won’t say another word to you.” 

“ But I shall to you," said Dick. “ I ask you again, do 
you know who I am ? Of course you do not, or else you 
would not presume to talk to me abont trespassing on my 
owi- land.* 

“ Hew can it be your land.” said the constable, “ when 
everyone knows that it belongs to Squire Verrals * “Vd be 


the least idea of wtiat Dick’s intentions were, 
slipped from his hor 1 ***.. and caught the aoualable by ti-.e 
throat. ,P‘‘ 4 _ , 

» Hands off,” cried the constable — ‘bancts off, I 

say!" ."Vi ■ -V. 7' *"■ • v- r 

“ Ho, no,” said Dfck— “ you shall be punished, 
asaxe a bitu «f ys*f* ^ - * 


I will 


won t allow trespassers on his estate.” 
Well, it will be mine sc 


some day,” said Dick — “at least, 
In a manner of speaking. Come a little closer, and J will 
tell you who I am.” / 

“ Sha’n’t 1” was the answer. “You can tell' rue iro.n 
where you are, if you like.” 

“You will regret your behaviour," salt Dick. ‘-Let 
me tell you that you have been addressing yourself to 
one who will one day be your Sovereign, t Criwrgo 
Frederick. Prince of Wales.” 

The constable was greatly taken aback by this auda- 
eiona statement. 


The constable glared in surprise. 

Dick had been caret ul to assume in his tone and manner 
a certain amount of wildness, which began to impress the 
constable in a manner that he intended it should— 
namely, that the constable had & madmau. to deal with. 

“ I will degrade you irom your office!” said Dick, with 
increasing wildness. “ You shall be a constable no longer 
I will strir off your uniform! Hark! Did you heat 
that?* $ /• -1" J -j ' , , * 

“ W-hat?” stammered the constable, in genuine alarm 
for, like most people, he had a great horror of lunatics, 
and by no means relished the prospect of an adventure 
with one in that lonely field. -i /» .J ,y 

“ llark !” repeatud Diek. “ I ask you again, can you 
hear it ?f " 

, t “ Hear what?” 

. “ The moon,” said Dick, with deep solemnity. “ It tells 
me that I am right. It tells me to go on and punish you 
as you deserve.” ^ . »' 

As quick as thought. Dick produced a pistol— so quickl v 
that the constable could not, for the life of him, make out 
where it had come from. \ . 

No sooner, however, did Dick present it at him than ht 
dropped down suddenly upon his knees in the clayey mod, 
and roared lustily ; 

“Oh, murder— murder l Help — help! Here— mur 

dor!” 

“ If you raise your voice again," said Dick, in deter- 
mined accents, “ you are a dead man, so mind that ! i 

Obey me- - 


tell you you shall suffer for your offence. Obey me- - 
refuse me if you dare! Off with your hat — pull it off at 
once 1” 

The constable complied with & quickness quite astonish' 


mg. 


. ; F» 'eiased his hold upon the bridle of Black Cats at 





-Jks 


But the fact was ho, fully believing Dick to be mad, 
had made up his mind to comply with every demand that 
he could, in the hope that by this means he should be able 
to get away. ’■ f. _'V\ f . 

* Ycur wig as well,” said Dick, who noticed that the 

constable endeavored to fix this article properly in its 
place. 

It was given up without a murmur, 

“ Quick 1 ” he continued. “ Your cloak, coat, and waist- 
coat! Do you dare to hesitate and falter, villain ? In 
another moment- — " 

Dick did net finish his sentence by words, but very 
suggestively brought his pistol to full cock. 

The clicking sound thus made immediately increased 
the terror under which the constable labored. 

Never before had he divested himself of his apparel 
with so much dexterity and speed. 

, , Dick took the articles one by one, placing them care- 
fully across his arm. ; &.»'«•*» *. > i/a .. m 

The reader no doubt guesses what was his inten- 
tion. . 1 " > >! t'% Ti 

It was to obtain from this man these upper outei 
articles of cloibiug in order to disguise himself, and yet 
to obtain them in a manner that would not lead, any- 
one to suspect the purpose for which he required them. 

He bad now got all he wanted, and nothing remained 
bat, to frighten the constable away. '■ •. :•% . -f'- - 

The poor wretch was now shivering, and his teeth 
were chattering, half with cold and, half witn fright, 

“ Quick !” Dick continued — “ off with the rest of your 
things, then you shall roll yourp<-!f over and over iu the 
mud until I tell yon io ship. Hark again 1 Don’t yon 
hear ' the moon that commands mo so make a bird of 
you?” ' 

if the constable had had doubts lingering in his oiu«i 
i k to D>ck'a sanity raey no longer existed. 

F-. «' » e ■ 'S- r 

l -I * ■ 

.. - -tikic. 
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Now he vu impressed also, with the belief that he was 
In imminent danger of hie life, and therefore resolved to 
pluck up his courage, and make a bold rush and eudeif'or 
to escape- \ ' . ' - 

This was just what Dick had calculated upon 
With % loud shout, then, the constable mined ro'.o^i, 
and nnoe more set to work tc run across the ploughed 
field. 

Dick called after him to stop, a id made a feint of par- 
suing him. 

But the constable ran on all the more swiftly. 

Deeper end deeper sank his boots in the soft, miry ; 
ground, until at last his feet came out of them en- 
tirely. ' ' I 

But, heedless of this, he continued his headlong coarse, 
leaving them sticking up behind him. - 
He staggered, stumbled, and fell ; he rolled over more 
then once, and when, after many efforts, he succeeded in 
gaining his feet, he did indeed present a most pitiable 
«sj>ect, " J ' 

Pick watched him for some time, then perceiving in 
the distance that light 3 were moving about hither and 
thither he guessed the alarm had been given, and 
resolved to lose no more time in taking his depar- 
ture. / 

.Nevertheless, he laughed so heartily al the con- 
stable’s condition, that he could scarcely scramble into the 
saddle. 

He tied all the articles of clothing up info the cloak, 
with the resolve to attire himself in them as soon as he 
had a good opportunity. 

The constable, flouuderiiig on, and, in his excitement, 
quite blind to all objects in his path,' ran headlong into a 
ditch, and long before those who had been aroused by his 
cries came and helped him out of it, Dick had left the 
ploughed field a long way behind him. 

“ Fortune lavors me,” he cried, in an exultant tone, as 
Black Bess leaped over a low hedge into the high-road. 
“ Aha 1 it has been a good joke ! 1 felt in need of a good 

laugh al out something 5 but I shall take iny success in 
this matter as an omen of what is to follow." Dressed in 
these things, I believe I shall be able to disguise myself 
effectually.” 

This little adventure had. however, run away with a 
good deal of time, and so, as the firm, hard road was 
lying beneath Black Boss’s feet, Dick urged his mare to a 
little better speed. ~ 

Whilo journeying on, however, ho looked keenly about 
him in search of some plage to which he could retiro an*l 
make the requisite change in his apparel. 

lu this matter luck" again appeared to befriend him, for 
before he had gone far he perceived a small, brokou-dowu, 
ruined shod. * 

So far as he could tell, it was empty and deserted, and 
here I10 determined to remain for a lew moments, and don 
the constable’s apparel. ** ' ^ 

He listened, but all was still, and without further 
hesitation he entered the shed. 

llo fancied he heard a slight movement, but was not 
certain. - ' ‘ 

Evidently, however, he did not consider it worth 
taking any notice of, for, untying his bundle, he put on 
first of all the huge waistcoat with Us large flap pockets, 
and after that tho coat. 

Tho constable wa 3 so much stouter than Dick, that 
theso articles wont on -easily over tho highway man’s 
ordina< y apparel, and when the cloak, wig, and gold- 
laced hat were added, tho metamorphosis was com- 
plete. 

In such an eminently parochial-looking inaividuwf as 
he now appeared, no one would think of looking for the 
daring highway 'nan, Dick Turpin. 

CHAPTER CJ1I.XXV. - 

, 1 , ’ »- ! Jn 

{s wines dick nmriM paits with b i,i»«a and 

FING3 THAT HIS DISGUISE IS PY NO itEAS? fKRPSOT. 
Just as Dick had finished making these change* In his 
appearance, the slight noise was Again heard, Vn!y this 
time it w.-s more unmistakable. 

“Who’s there ?” Turpin cried, turning riots d quickly. 
“ Bpeakrjfhq are you ?” 

” WMt’j that to you ?” said a growling v.ace. 


“Who are you ?” said Dick, again. “And beware how 
you trifle with m» !" 

“You be blowt d J" said the voice, again. “I should 
jinst like to know what you have keen togging yourself 
up in those things for ? Dark as it is, I seed you.” 

“ Did you indeed ?" said Dick “ Then I’ll see you in re- 
turn, though, if you have no objection, we will have a 
little light on the subject.” " 7 

A hasty movement followe] ihese words. 

As ve h.vrn often stated, Dick took good care never to 
be without the means of procuring a light. 

He had not been long in learning the absolute necessity 
there was for this. 

On the present occasion ho quickly ignited one of the- 
small pieces of wax taper that he always carried about 
him, arid as ho held it above his head it diffused quite 
light enough to illuminate the interior of that ruined shed. 

Lying in ono corner, covered over by a heap of rags 
and straw, was what beyond all doubt was a human 
being, though of what sex it was impossible to discover, 
though the voice had decidedly a masculine tone. 

“I don’t know you,” said Dick, “and you need not 
know me. I thought I had the place all to myself 
However, if you like to hold your tongue about what you 
have seen, and say nothing about it, you can have this 
for a reward.” 

As he spoke, he tossed a guinea in the direction of the 
miserable object in the straw, and no sooner had he done 
so than he turned abruptly on his heel, and mounted Black 
Bess as quickly as he was able. ' * 

“ Confound it 1 ” he muttered. “ I am vexed that, aftei 
all the precautions I have taken, some one shonld actu 
aily see me assume this disguise ; and yet what have I to 
fear from such a miserable object as that was ? l!ah i the 
matter is not worth another second’s thought !” 

But. although he said this, he could not banish the re- 
membrance from his mind, nor could he help it making 
him feel decidedly uncomfortable. 

But soon afterwards his attention was diverted, for, 
happening to look along tho road before him, he perceived 
the figure of some person on horseback. 

The ai’mal appeared to be a very spirited one, for it 
was prancing, and curvetting, and rearing in a manner 
dangerous to any inexperienced rider, as the person on 
his hack clearly seemed to be. 

“He’ll be off,” ejaculated Dick, after watching the, 
movements of the horse and rider for a few seconds — 

“ he’ll be' off — I know ho will ! By Jove, there he is!” 

Just while Le spoke, the horse, by a sudden movement, 
succeeded in unseating its rider, who fell with a heavy, 
disagieeablo crash to the earth. 

Lu drily, the rider’s feet were not entangled in the 
stirrups, and, what was oddest of all, the horse, having, 
su one might say, accomplished his purpose, stood per- 
fectly gtflU 

All this appeared very odd to Dick, who, however, ac- 
celerated Black Bess’s speed in order to reach the scene 
of accident, and ascertain whether the stranger was 
seriously hurt or not, and in any case to proffer assist- 
ance. 

The hors? appeared to view Dick’s approach with con- 
siderable distmst, and once seemed ready to start off ftt 
full speed. 

Dick noticed it, and resolved not to allow the animal 
the chance of doing bo if he could help it, so, with con- 
sidcrable adroitness, he seized hold of the rein, arid 
secured it to the branch of a tree. 

This done, he turned his attention to tho stranger, who 
still lay immovable npon the ground, just in the same 
position aa he had. fallen. 

Dick stooped down over him, and then saw that the 
figure was slim, and the fact) young an- 4 , almost too deli- 
2 cate-Jookiug for a man’s. . 

* The costume of this young man was, however, very 
rich indeed, and Dick concluded at once tans he belonged 
to some high family, for arr.r.Lj th; upper rinks of society 
such an effeminacy of appearin' a was b y no means un- 
common. 

“Are you much hurt, young sir?” said Dick, bending 
down over him. “ Do you think you will be able to rise 
with my assistance ?” 

Not a word was given in n. ply to tbw spwich, and.JB$jfc 
began to fear that this young horseman had met wUit l V* 
death. - 
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Placing his hand at the back of his neck, however, 
Dick, by an effort of strength, raised him to a sitting 
posture. 

As he did so, the cap worn by the young stranger was 
removed, and then immediately a quantity of hair showered 
down, covering at once liis head and neck, ard falling far 
on to the shoulders. 

This surprised Dick not a little, and the ejaculation 
that he gave utterance to upon making the discovery 
seemed to have the effect of arousing the stranger, who, 
in a low, faint voice, said : 

“Help — help— oh, help me and save me !" 

The tones of this voice were inexpressibly oweet and 
touohing; and if Dick had required any further proof 
than the abundance of hair as to the of this stranger, 
the voice would have been sufficient. 

“I will help you,” said Dick, in a reassuring voice, 
*j and save you if I can Do you remember your horse 
threw you ?” 

“Yes— yes,” said the young girl, for such, in truth, she 
was ; “ I remember all now, and ” 

She Btarted, and even in the semi-darkness Dick could 
tell that her fair, pale countenance was suffused by a deep 
blush. 

Dick affected to take no notice of it, and he spoke as 
though he had not guessed the stranger’s secret. 

“ 1 trust, young sir,” he said, “that you are not very 
dangerously hurt. Do you think, with a little aid from 
me, you would be able to remount your horse ?” 

The young girl exhibited many traces of agitation, and 
endeavored to rise to her feet. 

By Dick’s assistance she was enabled to do so, and 
then she limped slowly and painfully towards the spot 
where he had fastened up her steed. 

“ I am a little hurt,” she said. “ I feel bruised and 
shaken, and my ankle is sprained, I think, but nuthing 
more than that. Many thanks, sir, for the services you 
have rendered.” 

“ It is not worthy of a thought,” said Dick. “ But do 
you not think you are running considerable risk by re- 
mounting that spirited creature ? He seems to me far be- 
yond your strength.” 

“Perhaps he may be,” was the answer; “but he will 
probably be calmer now — at any rate, I have no other re- 
source : I dare not linger here.” 

The young girl tried to mount whiio she spoke tLsse 
words, but it is questionable whether she would have 
succeeded but for the aid Dick afforded her. 

“Many thanks, sir,” she said again — “ many thanks !” 

“Here is your hat,” said Dick, picking it from the 
ground; “you had better put it on.” 

She took it from him, and was about to place it on her 
head, when she stopped suddenly, for she had discovered 
that her hair, which she had so carefully ooncealed be- 
neath it, was flowing over her shoulders. 

Tn the excitement under which she labored she had not 
nofeoai this before, but upon making the discovery she 
believed that Disk must have penetrated her secret. 

She was overcoK* With confusion, but with a great 
effort she spoke : 

“You have behaved so kindly to me, sir,” she said, 
“ that I am anxious to stand well in your opiuion. How 
strangely you must think of me to see me in this garb ; 
but, believe me, nothing but the most urgent motives 
would have induced mo to set out thus attired, and even 
now I almost shrink from what I have to do.” 

There was a tone of deep sadness In her voice, which 
she endeavored to control. 

Dick simply bowed, and with inoreasing hesitation me 
young girl continued : 

“ I have known muoh sorrow and much suffering It 
has all been caused by one who — who I have come forth 
to seek to-night. I shall And him,” she added, with a 
deeps long-drawn sigh — “I know I shall find bum but, 
alas S for me, I ” 

Unable to continue any longer in her broken communi- 
cation, she stopped with more suddenness than Dick had 
anticipated. 

However, she recovered, and looking uj to him, she said : 

“ Farewell, sir — good-night ; we shall never meet 
again ; but still, I shall always remember the kind way 
in which yon have treated and spoken to me.” i 

fibpsely had she flashed spsaking these words than 
S>«t tacched her horse lightly with the bpur. j 


The animal gave a sudden bound, then darted off at 
full gallop down the road. ' 

Dick stood for a moment perfectly still, gazing after the 
flying form. 

“ This is odd enough,” he murmured, at length. 
“ There’s a mystery there — a strange one too : I would 
ive much to unravel it. I will follow her. Yes — yea, 
will follow her; I may be able to render her some 
assistance.” 

Dick went a few paces in this direction, which :*m 
opposite to the one he ought to take. 

But he stopped and muttered : 

“No — no, hard as it is to restrain myself, 5 fee! that 
this is not the time to look after an adventure ; I have 
enough to do before me ; besides, Bhe has gone ; I may 
not be able to overtake her — at any rate, for the sake & 
poor Tom Davis I will not make the trial.” 

Having thus come to a determination, Dick turned 
Black Bess’s head round, and, dropping the reins upor 
her Beck, urged her forward with his voice. 

A few minutes soon took him a considerable distance 
from the spot where he had met with this strange advea 
turo. 

He was now drawing near to London, and, finding 
such was the case, he relaxed his speed, for he was re- 
minded that as yet he had not come to any definite ar- 
rangement as to his proceedings. 

“ It will never do,” ho muttered, “to ride through London 
attired like this, and with Black Bess beneath me. No. 
no — that will never do ! Black Bess would be recognised 
beyond all doubt. Yet dare I part with her? and, if so, 
where could she remain ?” 

These were harassing and perplexing questions, and 
they cost Dick much thought and consideration before he 
could come to a conclusion with respect to them. 

But while cogitating, he happened to remember that 
near the entrance to Piccadilly was a small public-house, 
situate in a narrow street turning out of the thoroughfare 
just named. 

The place was one of a retired description, and he 
questioned very much whether the people there in whose 
charge he would leave his mare would recognise her. 

At any rate, Dick could think of no better mode of dis- 
posing of Black Bess, and so he resolved, without any 
more hesitation, to adopt it. 

When he rode up to the inn, he found that the front of 
it was in darkness. 

Over the gate leading to the stable-yard, however, a 
dim light was burning. 

He pulled away at the handle of the bell, and. after 
some little delay, a man appeared, who was so busy rub- 
bing the sleep out of his eyes that he could scarcely see 
anything. 

He winked and blinked like an owL 
“ Here’s this horse,” said Dick. “ I want you just to 
pay a little attention to it for a short time, snd have f* 
ready when I call. I am not going far, and if you serve 
me faithfully y^u will be well rewarded.” 

“All right, sir!” said the man, who was too sleepy 
to ' trouble hiuxaelf even to take a second glance at the 
highwayman. 

In quite a mechanical way he took hold of Black Bess 
by the bridle, and led her through the gateway. 

The door closed heavily,- and no sooner was it shut 
than Dick wished lie had 'passed through along with his 
mare, and ascertained the spot where she had been be- 
stowed. 

This was now too late, and, moreover, he thought per- 
haps it was quite as well that he had remained outside, 
for if he entered he might confront some one else, and 
then there would be the danger of recognition. 

lie felt if he remained lingering near the inn he should 
regret what he had done, and therefor*, with a hurried 
step, he turned away. 

“I will soon be back,” he muttered, “or I will send 
some one for Black Bess, if I fancy there iB any danger 
in going myself. There’s plenty of time to think about 
that, though. I wonder how 1 look in my disguise P 
Do 1 resemble a parish constable, I wonder P I think so. 
Ah, that will not do — no, certainly not 1“ 

While he had been speakiug, Diok, in accordance with 
a habit of his, had stroked the lower part of his face, 
and in doing so his hand had passed over his moustache, 
which caused him to give utterance to the last wordy 
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“ Confound it !” he said. “ I forgot that my moustache 
will spoil it all ! Who ever saw a constable with such an 
appendage ? No, no— -it will never do to remain so I I 
must find some means or other of getting it removed.’ 

This was likely to be a matter of no ordinary diffi- 
culty. 

It was necessary that H should be removal at onrw, for 
ne could not te" how eosn bo should be met by some one 
or other. 

He could not remove St himself, and the hour was so 
late a one tnat there was a very slight probability indeed 
that he would be able to find any barber’s shop i >pen,even 
if he had lelt inchnod to run the risk of entering ' en& 

CHATTER CMLXXVI. 

IN WHICH DICK TURPIN MANAGES TO GET BID 0* HI3 
MOUSTACHE IN A VERY Cl. EVER MANNER. 

But the more Dick Turpin pondered over this matter, the 
more he felt the necessity of having his moustache ••e- 
moved. 

It was altogether incongruous with his disguise. 

He had just reached this point in his reflections, when 
he caught sight, at some little distance off up the street 
Along which he was hastening, a feeble gleam of light. 

On coming nearer, what was his surprise to perceive 
that the light actually came from a barber’s shop. 

Ho paused outside irresolutely. 

Really it seemed as though chance had directed his foot- 
steps to that very spot, and he was conscious that if he 
allowed this opportunity to slip by him he would not Lave 
'another presented to him. 

Nevertheless, he could not make up his mind to walk 
boldly into the shop ; but he stopped outside the window, 
and by peeping m between the various oojects it con 
tained, endeavored to get a view of the interior of the 
shop. , 

While he was so engaged, he heard a footstep near at 
band. 

He looked up and caught sight of a thin, little-sized 
man, with a remarkable-looking, pointed chin, approach- 
ing. 

He ran into the shop in what was certainly a most 
furious manner, and no sooner had he enter.,. 1 it and 
glanced all around than he uttered several strange cries, 
all of which were in the strongest degree indicative of 
violent rage. 

Dick was amused at his proceedings, and continued to 
watch him with great anxiety. 

“ I’ll be the death of him !” said this man, as he pulled 
off his coat, and flung it down in a passion — “I’ll be the 
death of him! I ll— I’ll ” 

He stopped, and made a frantic rush to a drawer, from 
which, in the twinkling of an eye, he produced a razor, 
which he began to strap rapidly on the palm of his 
hand. 

The noise he had made evidently attracted the atten- 
tion of some other persons in the house, for just then an 
inner door was timidly opened to the extent of about a 
couple of inches, and a woman’s face appeared. 

The barber — for such no doubt he was — uttered a 
howl. 

“Where’s that villain Sam?” he roared — “where is 
he ? — where’s he gone ?” 

“ Lor, Mr. Goo.ige, how in the world suould I know ? 
He’s such an a wful boy that is !” replied tne woman, in 
a remarkably mild ton e of voice, which contrasted 
strongly with the barber’s infuriated accents. 

“ I’ll be the death of him !” he repeated. “ Let meTask 
vou, ma’am, whether I did not leave him m zny shop with 
particular directions as to what he was to do ? Didn’t I 
say that as soon as nine o’clock camo he was to shut up 
ihe shop and go home — didn’t I tell him all that? 

“ I believe you did, sir ?” 

■ Of course I did ! And now aero l come home at .his 
■incartlily hear and find the shop blaring wide open, and 
that villain nowhere to be found. But let me get hold of 
tim — only let me get hold of him, and I'll finish him!” 

The barber accompanied these words with such a 
fiendish look, that the woman, thoroughly alarmed, 
rauishud immediately from the door. 

“ Then the cause of the shop being opened is ex- 
plained,” thought Dick, who had heard every word of this 
versation. “ What an odd chance I I'll warrant there's 


not another barber’s shop open in London. TO enter 
here at all risks'; perhaps in his excited state I can work 
upon him a little.” 

With these words, Dick approached the door, and only 
just in time| for the barber was beginning to think about 
closing his shop. 

Dick stood just on the threshold and projected only 
his head and the upper part of his body into the 
shop. 

J Good morning — good morning 1” he said, assuming a 
peculiarly vacant smile, and making an odd grimace— 

“ good morning, Mr. Goodge ! I am the Primfe of Wales, 
now do you do, eh ? Seen the moon lately ?” 

To say that the barber was astonished by Dick’s 
sudden appearance and his extraordinary words would 
not be to say much. 

So overcome was he that he could do nothing but 
stagger back a few paces, and goggle his eyes frightfully. 

Dick availed himself of the opportunity to slip inside 
the shop. 

He closed the door behind him, „nd es he did so 
he noticed that the key was sticking in the lock. 

He turned it round, and removed it at once, then ooolly 
consigned it to his pocket. 

“Murder!” said the barber, in a faint, exhausted voice 
— “ oh, murder ! This is a madman escaped from some 
asylum ! What shall I do ?” 

Dick certainly simulated the manner of an insane 
person to great perfection. 

The barber was completely deceived by it. 

Putting on a most mysterious aspect, and extending one 
hand before him, Dick approached the barber, who 
gradually retreated until he was brought up by the wall, 
and found himself unable to go any further. 

Then Dick took hold of him by the oollar of his ooat,. 
and placed bis lips close to his ear. 

“ Hush !” ho said “ Do you wish to know what mast 
be done ?” 

“No — nof 

“ I have made a vow — yes, I repeat it — a vow. It was 
that the first man I met should either shave me or let me 
shave him.” 

With these words, Dick pounced suddenly upon a raaor 
which his keen eyes had detected lying close at hand. 

He flourished it in the air in a most alarming manner, 
as be continued, with additional excitement : 

“ Come on, I am ready — I am armed I Sit down, and 
I will shave yon as you were never shaved before !” 

The prospect of this operation horrified the barber be- 
yond all measure. 

The bare thought ol sitting down in a ehair at the 
mercy of a lunatic who held a razor was too horrible to 
bear reflection. 

“ No, no, my good sir," he said, with ehattering teeth 
and trembling knees — “ my very good sir ” 

“ Wretch ! — dastard 1 do you know what you are Bay- 
ing ?” cried Dick, pretending all at once to fall into an 
ungovernable rage. “ Is that the way you address me, 
you miserable, chin-scraping wretch ?” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said the barber, who, having 
heard that the best way of treating lunatics was to comply 
as far as possible with all their wishes — “ I humbly beg 
your pardon, your Royal Highness ! I hope you will for- 
give me !” 

“Ah, good!” said Dick. “Now, then, down in the 
chair with you at once !” 

« But, your Royal Highness,” said the barber, bowing 
and scraping at every word, though be was so horribly 
afraid that he scarcely knew what he said, “may!' sail 
your Royal Highness’s attention to the fact that I am 
already clean r.haved— that there is not so much as the 
ghost of a brislle anywhere on my face?” 

“ No matter, ' said Dick — “ the razor will go all the 
more easily ” 

“ But dia not your Royal Highness say sometning about 
being shaved yourself ? Suppose, now, you allowed me 
to remove that untidy moustache on your lip ?” 

-'Yes, yes — of course!” said Dick. “That’s what I 
meant 1 How dare you dispute my corn. cam's ? Quick 
— come here at once ! I have no time to lose !” 

These were welcome words indeed for the barber, and 
he made up his mind to shave his disagreeable customer 
as [prickly as he oould, and then trust to his ingenstb.y te 
get him out of the shop. 
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He was not without ft ■ hope that he woolr’ depart 
quietly. 

This was just the frame of mind that Diet Turpin 
wished to bring him into, so he put down the razor, and 
calmly seatol himself in the chair 

Hut while doing this, as the reader ma^ easily believe, 
he kept, the keenest possible eye that ho could upon the 
movcm°nt8 of the barber, for it was quite likely that in- 
dividual would summon the assistance of hiu Lr.grbors, 
and endeavor to crpture the supposed lunatic. 

“Come on!'’ Lie cried, furiously — “come on. How 
long do you intend to beep rae waiting ?” 

Fearing seme act of violence, the rber replied. laoKt 
civilly i 

“Now, your Royal Highness — I am coming no 
shall not be another second.” 

He bustled about, and made bis preparations. 

As soon as the barber approached the chair, Dick 
cried .- i 

y Ah, villain! I read your purpose in yonr Cj, as — 1 fccow 
the intention in your mind 1 You mean to shave off ray 
eyebrows!” 

Nothing of the kind, your Royal Highness — nothing 
of the kind,” said the barber. “ If you would allow ns« 
to say so, that is entirely a mistake oa vuur 'iayju High- f 
uess ! d part as I will convince you.’ 

Dick leaned back, pretending to take upon himself a 
quiet mood, as mad people sometimes do. 

The barber, trembling all over, inwardly cursing his 
apprentice, to whose door he laid this disagreeable ad- 
venture, bent himself to the task of shaving. his customer 
with all possible dexterity — in fact, in less than a minute 
Dick found himself entirely divested of his moustache. 

Ue happened to catch sight of himself in a glass that 
was opposite, and was struck immediately by the great 
difference it made to his appearance. 

“ Performed !’’ said Dick, with a wild shout, as he 
sprang to his feet — “ performed — the deed is performed ! 
Gome, rascal — a towel I” 

This article was handed to him, on which he wiped his 
face carefully. •' 

‘j Dear me,” Dick said, by way ot giving the barber a 
parting fright, “ 1 feel dreadfully hungry ! I must have 
something to oat. Have you such a thing as a baby in 
the house?” 

The barber turned pale with fear. 

“ I must have a baby I” continued Dick, making a 
horrible sound with his mouth. “Is there one in the 
house, eh?” 

“ No— no,” stammered the barber, desperately, “ I 
think if your Royal Highness would only try next door 
/ou will find that they have one that will exactly suit 
you.” 

Ah I” said Dick, suddenly, “ next door, of course ! I 
will go there.” 

The barber gave ft long-drawn sigh of relief. 

Dick produced the key from his pocket, opened the 
door quickly, and passed out. 

No sooner, however, had he crossed the threshold than 
the barber turned the key in the lock once more, and 
then, not content with that amount of security, drew a 
couple of bolts, and put up a bar. 

“ Thank goodness,” lie ejaculated, as he sank, limp and 
hall-fainting, into a chair — “thank goodness tn is gone! 
Oh. the dreadful wretch 1 — the villain I I shall always be 
frightened to death to be in the shop of a night after 
this 1 But it’s Sam’s fault — I’ll pay him out for jjfc to- 
morrow!” 

The change that came over Dick’s appearance as fioeu 
as the barber’s door was closed behind him was truly re- 
markable. 

Stroking his face and adjusting his apparel, k« eju> 
mured : 

“ I rather think 1 have msstwjH thAt little affair with 
some cleverness. At auy rate, Pil wager tue barber 
will never suspect who be has done sr.ch a service 
for.” v v -v 

With these words, Dick strodo hastily onward, for 
the hour was a late ono, or rather an early one. and he 
Iras anxious to reach the White Horse without delay. 

The streets were almost deserted ; hut the few people 
he met did not even trouble themselves to give a second 
gamce at him, which was a source of considerable saiis- 
* action to the highwayman, for it filled hint with the hope 

* • 


that he should be able to carry jut his missio a success- 
fully. 

Soon after this he found himself near to Dru; y Line, 
and then began to wonder what steps he should \&to la 
order to gain admission to Old Matthew's house. 

Certainly there was the little secret door in Whit* 
Horse Yard ; hut then that would dcubtlesk be watched, 1 
and should he bo seen entering by stealth, sue*; hdoir wo dd 
at once be aroused. 

This consideration made him determine to bold I 
up to the inn to pusn open the door, enter, and walk u i 
to the bar wiihou' heeding who .night be there. 

This was efrtainiy a very bold plan of operations; but 
then its very boldness was well calculated to carry success 
along with it. . . ^ v *= 

Having come to thid decision, Dick evinced no hesita- 
tion. 

The oil iamp was burning outside the front door of the 
inn as usual, and through the swinging half-glass door 
placed a little way down the passes came another dice 
and feeblo ray of light. 

CHAPTER CMI.XXVIL 

OLD MATTHEW FEX&TKATES DICK TUKfRt’s DISGUISE. 

“There is certainly a slight surprise in store for Old 
Matthew,” said Dick, as. after a hasty glance urj and down 
the street, he crossed the threshold of the White Horse. 
“ At any rate, I will test tne efficiency of my di»guis3. Il 
he fails to recognise me, I shall have the greatest amount 
of confidence in it.” 

These thoughts passed through Dick’s mind as he 
pushed open the swinging door we have just mentioned, 
and which brought him at once into full view of ' the 
bar. ■ , '• - 

Il*-re he was rejoiced to find Old Matthew standing alone, 
busi<y engaged in decanting some liquid from one bottle 
to another. - > ? - . < . 

Dick marched up to tho counter with a step very dif- 
lereut to his usual one. 

Then pausing, he said, in a sharp, cracked voice : 

“ Mr. Gale, consider yourself iu custody 1” 

Old Matthew, hearing these words, naturally enough 
gave a great start, and turned round. 

He looked Dick full iu the lace for some moments 
without saying a word, and while he did so his counte- 
nance wore a very puzzled look, v ■, 

At length the expression of the features changed en- 
tirely, and winking his eye/aud at the same time shaking 
his head, he exclaimed . 

“ No, no, Dick — it won’t do, though I am willing to 
surrender to you whenever you .wish it.” V' ' 1 If 

“Yon know me, then?” 6aid Turpin, as he gave a 
hasty glance around, in order to ascertain that no listeners 
were near. 

“Yes, I know you, ol course,” Said Matthew, coming 
forward, and shaking him by the hand. “ At first. I do 
confess, I was puzzled The absence of your moustache 
makes a wonderful diilsrence to your face. But where on 
earth did you get that strange costume?” 

§ I will toll you all about it, Matthew, and plenty more 
besides— that is if we can only have the opportunity ol ex- 
changing a few words with eaoh other.” 

“ Well, we’ll try.” 

“Have you (jean raach troubled by the officers 
lately ? r ' 

“ No, rot much — very little. After that last adventure 
of yours, I almost think that they have made up thcii 
minds that the wisest thing they can ilo is to let me 
alone, ’ 

“ 1 hope they have," said Dick. “ But where aro you 
going to?” _ " ». •• •- ». 

“ This way,” said Matthew, who tad the bar. 

“ I’ve got a comfortable room upstairs, and wa tan eurolj 
sit there and con verso in private?” 

“ Will it be safe «•” 

“ As safe as anywhere.” 

“Enough, Matthew. 1 have- the greatest confidence in 
you. and place myself willingly iu your bauds. I kuuw 
the great extent of your resources.” 

Old Matthew smiled, and. it may. be thftt the 6nule w*4 
one of satisfied vanity. 

He preceded Dick up the old oaken staircase, and, push 
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Sug open a door at the top, ho ushered his visitor into a 
mall room plainly yet comfortably furnished. 

Producing a light, Matthew ignited a lamp standing on 
th» table. 

Then he sa'd, rapidly : 

“Wait here a moment, Dick, while L inn doe ustiirs 
and leave the necessary instructions in ctca of an alarm.' 
I will be l'ack directly.” 

“ And bring something with you,” cried Dick. 

“Yes, vea — never fear ; but do not spoak so load.” 

With tnese words Matthew departed. 

He was, absent only a few minutes, yet to Dich it e&Ktae-d 
a long tine. 

When he reappeared, he was carrying before aim a 
huge tray, ou which was set ont a very tempting array 
of «atables and drinkables. 

There, now,” he cried, “ what do you thina of such 
a least as that, and at a moment’s notice, too ? The tact 
is, I feel quite peckish myself, and shall have a good deal 
of pleasure in joining you.” 

Old Matthew was a very good hand with the knife and 
fork, and, no matter what time in the day or night it 
might be, he was generally ready to make a meal with 
anyone. 

“ I expected to astonish you much more by my arrival,” 
said Dick, after a short pause, during which they had 
both been paying their respects to what they had before 
them. 

“Very likely.” answered Matthew; “but the truth is, 

I expected you.” 

“ Expected mo ?” 

“ Yes — I have been looking for you for days and days 
past. I’ll warrant 1 know your errand — it concerns Tom 
Davis. You are not the one to leave a friend in the 
lurch.” 

“Not by any means," sail Dick. “You have guessed 
rightly — my intention is to get him out of his trouble, 
and I Lave come to you to ask you how to do it.” 

“ Well, then,” Matthew responded, “ I can do that in 
a very few minutes ; and before wo proceed to that, I t,m 
determined to have from you an account • of your late 
doings. You can he as brief as you like, but I must have it.” 

Dick knew that it would only be an utter waste of 
time to hesitate or to attempt to persuade old Matthew to 
postpone the account of his adventures. 

Taking, therefore, what was the shortest way, Dick 
begtan abruptly, and, as briefly as ever he could, placed 
hie old friend in possession of those facts with which the 
ret der is already well acquainted. 

By the time this was done the meal was over. 

Drawing the chairs closer to the fire, they then set 
the consideration of the business before them. 

I’bat the subject was an important one could be told by 
the very manner in which old Matthew filled and lighted 
his pipe and drew the first few whiffs. 

“I’ve a good deal to tell you, Dick,” he began, “and 
I may as well make a straightforward tale of it.” 

“By all means. Begin by telling me whether you 
communicated with him or not, according to our arrange- 
ment.” 

“ If you will listen,” said Matthew, “ I will tell you 
all. And if you abstain from making interruptions, 
much time will be saved.” 

Dick simply nodded his head, and Matt Vjw took this 
hint to proceed. 

“ When we parted on the last occasion,” he said, “ I just 
snatched a few hours’ slumber, and the first thing the 
next morning went to a lawyer that 1 have had some 
dealings with, and who I knew to be a very etc v or toffow. 
I told him Tom Davis’s exact position, said be urns a 
friend of mine, and that I was anxious and willing to go 
to any expense in order to obtain tao best talent on ’ Is 
behalf when hib trial took place.” 

“Good!” said Dick, “It would be impossible t* act 
better than that.” 

“So I thougLt,” answered Matthew, oomplacecuy. 
“Yon see I have found that, in a gene -at way, as regards 
the law, if you have only got the money to pay for it you 
can obtain what you require, and so I had the strongest 
hopes for Tom Davis’s safety.” 

“ Then the lawyer has undertaken tka case ?” 

“ He has. and has hail frequent interviews with Tom. 
Rp has told him what we intend to do on hia behalf, and 
T this, the first attempt, fails, another will be made.” 
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“ He would be glad to learn,” said Dick, “ that he was 
not forgotten by his friends.” 

“ He knows you too well to fear being forgotten,” said 
Matthew. “But, however, 1 have not seen him myself— 
Indeed, I have not made the attempt, for I fancied any- 
thing of the kind would ouly be a means o' exciting 
suspicion.'' 

“And perhaps of getting yourself into troobJa," inter- 
rupted Dick. 

“Very likely; and the lawyer expressly cautioned me 
against it" 

“And what Bteps has this lawyer taken up to tho pre- 
set t time ?” 

“Nothing further than to engage a most eminent 
coonsel, who will do his best to get the three prisoners 
off. The charge against Tom is a very grave and serious 
oue, and if they succeed in obtaining his acquittal they 
will fairly be entitled to a good round sum.” 

“ And they shall have it,” said Dick — “ they shall have 
it !” 

Matthew smiled at the emphasis with which he 

SpOKtt. 

“ Why, what a foolish thing it would be,” be said, “for 
anyone in whom you place trust to betray you ; at the 
most, only a share of the reward would be received as 
the fruits of what they had done, whereas, by befriending 
you, they can at auy time make sure of double the whole 
amount.” 

“ That’s very true,” said Dick, “and I believe we have 
all owed our safely in a very great measure to that very 
circumstance. But the trial — when does that take 
place ?” 

“ The assizes begin to-day,” answered Matthew, “and 
the case is liable to be called ou at any moment ; it may 
stand over to the end of the week, and it may be com- 
menced tc-uiorrow morning.” 

“ Indeed!” said Dick — “so soon as that? If so, that 
leaves a very little time for preparations.” 

“ You are right,” said Matthew. “ And yet, after all, I 
hope in all sincerity it will take place in the morning.” 

“ Why so ?” 

“ Because then the state of suspense we are now in 
will be put an end to — we shall know then precisely what 
to do. If the lawyers fail, and they are all three sen- 
tenced to transportation, we must make up our minds 
how to set them free.” 

“ Exactly,” said Dick. 

At this moment there car ae a gentle rap at the door of 
the room. 

Old Matthew gave such a nervous start that he dropped 
his pipe, which broke into fragments ou the hearth. 

“ Don’t be alarmed, Dick,” he said, rising to his feet 
and going to the door. “ I think I know now what I ara 
wanted for.” 

He turned the key as he spoke, for he had taken the 
precaution to lock the door. 

Throwing it open ou its hinges, he perceived the girl 
who assisted him standing on the threshold. 

“You are wanted," she said, “by a gentleman down- 
stairs.” 

“I thought so ’’ said Matthew ; “but at the moment i 
forgot.” 

“ Who is it ?” asked Dick. 

“No ouo but the lawyer. He promised to call here to- 
night and let me know in case anything unusual should 
have occurred. J will be back again immediately ; but, 
tor safety’s sake, just lock the door behind me.” 

Dick was not slow to comply with this request. 

ILe w tiled in the utmost suspense, however, until the 
landlord returned. 

He came back at length, bearing on his countenance a 
very portentous look. 

“The news?” said Dick, hastily. “Do not keep me 
any longer ; my impatience while you were absent grew 
so great, that I was almost ready to come down and join 
you in the consuitatiou.” 

“ Then be glad that you Lad the prudence to restrain 
yourself.” 

“But the news, Matthew — what have you heard ?” 

“ Why, simply that the lawyer has ascertained that 
Tom Davis’6 case is put aow n for the first in the moTO' 
ing, and in all probability it will be taken then.” 

“ And what time does the court open ?” 

“At ten o’clock.” 
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“We have not many hours to wait then," ooctlnned 
Dick, “for it ia already past midnight.’’ 

“ So much the better," answered Matthew ; ¥ \ am 
anxious for it to be over.” 

“ Did the lawyer express an opinion T° 

“ Well, scarcely ; but yet he alluded to the difficulties 
he had to deal with. The evidence is so confoundedly 
straightforward and clear that it is scartely possible for 
the cleverest man to bother or confuse the brains of tb.e 
jury, easy as it often ie to do so.” 

“Rather more than uine hours,” said Dick, musingly. 
“ A very short than— 6 very short time ; not long enough 
to go and return,* 

“ What are you mattes it.g about ?” asked the land- 
lord. 

“ Why,” said Dick, “as the trial is to take pi&ce so 
soon, I will make the attempt to stay in London until it 
is over ; but my companions and Maud will all be full of 
anxiety on my account, and I was wondering whether I 
could ride over and tell them all was well, and be back iu 
time.” 

“Don’t think of any such foolish proceeding,” said 
Matthew. “ You will be able to return before midnight 
to-morrow night, and they must endure their suspense 
till then as best they may.” 

“ I suppose so,” said Dick, with a sigh; “yeti could 
have wished ” 

“What?” 

“That we had been able to communicate with them in 
some way.” 

“But how is it to be done ?” 

“ Have you no one that you can trust to send upon such 
an expedition ?” 

“ No one at all ; and, believe me, Dick, I do not think 
the occasion sufficiently pressing to warrant you in 
letting anyone else into the secret of your present re- 
treat.” 

“ Perhaps not,” answered Turpin. “ At any rate, we 
will think no more about it.” 

“ Wisely determined, I think. And now, Dick, as re- 
gards your staying here, I think, if you will only have 
(he prudence to remain in this room, that all will be well. 
The attention of all the officers will be very much taken 
up by Tom Davis's trial— they will all want to know the 
result. For that reason, you can count upon the proba- 
bility of being left here unmolested. Then, as soon as 
the verdict is pronounced, I will leave the court, and 
come here to you." 

Dick was silent for a moment, and then he said : 

“ That’s all very well, Matthew, but I have a word or 
two to say yet as regards the bargain. If 1 stay here, as 
I fully ini end, I shall not be satisfied to keep close pri- 
soner in this room ; on the contrary, I have determined 
to go with you to the court, and be present at the trial 
myself.” 

Matthew started to his feet, and spoke angrily.^ 

“You are mad, Dick— mad— quite madl No one in 
his sober senses standing in your position would dream 
of such a proceeding !” 

“ I don’t know that," said Dick. “ I’ve done it before 
in safety : and I consider that I have rather a talent in 
disguises.” 

“ But you surely do not think that mere change in your 
costume is sufficient? 1 ’ 

“No, 1 do not,” was the reply ; “but I have been 
tniuking of that old friend of yours, who has been of as- 
sistance to me more than once before." 

“ You mean the old costumier in Bow Street ?" 

“ I do. Believe me, Matthew, he will be able to dis- 
guise me so well that not even you could recognise 
me." 


CHAPTER CMLXXVIII. 

l.JCX TURPIN FINDS HIMSELF IN UNEXPECTED "EUr... 

■ Don’t try it, Dick — don’t try it ! Take my advice, and 
abandon that at once/' 

But Turpin only shook his head resolutely. 

“I am sorry to differ from you," he said, “and I like 
to follow your advice whenever I can, because 1 knew it 
is good. On the present occasion I fee! sure that if I 
underrate the danger, you overrate it, and therefore I 
Relieve it will be safe for me to go.” 

“Well. Dick, you know a wilful m»n will always have 


his own way. If you find yourself iu the trroug box 
don’t blame me.” 

“ I won’t, you may depend upon it. But in the event 
of such a thing, don’t have any ill-feeling against me, but 
do your best once more to get me out of the scrape.” 

“Ah, Dick,” said Matthew, more and more cftfously, 
1 1 feel imp-essed with the idea that if you are more 
made a prisoner and confined in a cell it will be lorgood — 
no human aid will ever release you.” 

It was more the manner in which old Matthew spoke 
than tne words he uttered that impresses? the highway- 
man; nevertheless, while he spoke, Dick shuddered, though 
he tried hard to feel at ease. 

“ Come, Matthew, ” he said, abruptly, “ may we con- 
sider this matter settled ? If so, I will set out for the 
costumier’s at once, otherwise it will be too late.” 

“ 1 can’t alter my opinions,” returned the landlord. 

“ And I cannot bear the prospect of remaining in this 
room all day,” said Dick, rising to his feet, “and, there- 
fore, if you will go downstairs aud see that the coast is 
clear I will tako my departure.” 

“ Only think," said Matthew, “ that you in your posi- 
tion should have the audacity of thinking about paying 
a visit to a house situated nearly opposite the police 
station in Bow Street — certainly within sight of it !” 

“ That’s the reason why it’s the safest place in the 
world,” returned the. highwayman ; “ the’ would never 
give me credit for such a daring act as that.” 

“ I don’t know ; they are getting used to your audacious 
tricks now ; I do nut believe they would be surprised at 
anything you did." 

“ Well — well, we may stay here talking for hours to 
come without advancing any further. Go now and see 
whether it will be safe for me to depart.’’ 

Very reluctantly indeed did old Matthew obey this re- 
quest. 

He was not absent very long, and when he came back 
he felt compelled to tell Dick the truth, for he had never 
deceived him yet and so he baid : 

“All’s well, Dick; if you wished it you oould n not 
have the coast clearer than it is now.” 

“ Then I’m off.” 

Matthew gave a half sigh, aud almost regretted his own 
open-mindedness, for ho was aware that in all probability 
if ho had told Dick there was danger abroad he would 
have abandoned his perilous enterprise. 

But Dick rapidly put . on his hat aud wrapped the 
constable’s cloak around him. 

“ Now, Matthew,” he said, “ not another word of die- 
eussion. Lead the \vay„ If wo linger only five minutes 
we may miss this desirable opportunity.” 

Without a word, Matthew walked from the room, Dme. 
following closely at his heels. 

“ Leave me here,” said the highwayman, as soon as the 
foot of the staircase was gained ; “ don’t attempt to ac- 
company mo to the threshold. When I come back I shall 
be in a widely-different dress to this, you may depend, aud 
so well disguised that even you, although* knowing my 
intention, will be baffled.” 

“ Have you made up your mind what disguise to 
take ?’’ 

“ I have not ; I shall be guided by the costumier.” 

“You cannot do better; he is a perfect master* of his 
art.* 

“ Then, for the present, farewell 1” 

With these words, Dick walked hastily along the 
passage, pushed open the swinging glass door, and the 
next moment was walking rapidly up Drury Lane. 

The nearest way tc his destination lay directly *Mst the 
station in Bow Street, but, with all his daring, Dick had 
the prudence to avoid this route. 

He ma le, instead, a considerable detour. 

Entering Bow Street from the upper end, he crossed at 
once to the side on which the cosSumier’e house was 
built, and a few hasty steps brougir. him before the 
door, v 

He remembered that in the door-pusi there was a little 
•bell handle so welj concealed among the carving that it 
required a keen eye to detect it. 

Dick placed his hand upon it at once, and as he pulled 
it, the faint tinkling of a little bell reached his ears. 

He waited, then, with some impatience for thudoor to 
be opened, aud while doing so, ho cast several stealth# 
glances across the food. 
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A little lower down on his left hand ho could see an 
oil lamp burning. 

I his lamp hung over the doorway of the police-station. 

Straining his eyes, he fancied he could perceive several 
officers lounging near the doorway ; but in this par- 
ticular he might have been deceived by his imagination, 
for the night was dark. 

No notice apparently being taken of his summons for 
admittance, he pulled the hell again ; but this time, be- 
fore the tinkling had time to die away, the door was 
opened, and the old costumier, only partially dressed, 
and carrying a lighted candle in his band, appeared 
upon the threshold. 

H' 9 8J ts had a sleopy, vacant look, and he winked 
and blinked at the guttering candle in a manner 
ludicrous to behold, yet, for all that, he made out the 
form of his visitor. 

Bowing low, according to his custom, he said : 
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“ Munificent sir, you are welcome. Enter !” 

Dick lost not a moment in obeying, and when the 
front door was closed behind him, and he stood in tho 
dark passage of this house, he felt that he was compara- 
tively safe. ^ __ 

“ You wish to avail yourself of my services, I 
suppose ?” said the costumier. 

“ I do, and I wish you to put forth your utmost 
skill.” 

I will do so willingly and gladly, for I do not for- 
get the past. This way, sir — this way ! Be good enough 
to follow mo up tho staircase.” 

Dick obeyed without the slighest hesitation, for he 
had the utmost trust in the old man’s good faith. 

Beaching the top of the first flight of stairs, the cos- 
tumier led the way into a room which was in every part 
overstrewed with miscellaneous articles of all do* 
scriptions. 
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“ T he reward to do earned by this night’s service is 
large," said Dick, as ho seated himself upon a table, the 
only available seat be could find, “ for I am about to set 
out upon an expedition of great danger, and disguise 
must be complete.” 

The old man nodded. 

“ What would you chocse W he said. 

“ That 1 determine to loavo to you. I consider that 
yon would he heat able to guido me.” 

The costumier appeared to fall into a fit of profound 
thought. 

His eyes closed, and Dick looked with inters: . upon 
his sirango, wrinkled physiognomy. 

The muscles about tho lower part of his face twitched 
strangely, and the highwayman wondered, yet little 
guessed, what was tho nature of tho old man’s thoughts. 

Opening his eyes at length, ho said, as Dick fancied, 
with some confusion : 

“What should you think of a sailor? — would tho 
disguise suit you ? Could you personate the character?” 

Dick reflected a moment, and said : 

“I belie vo I could — yes, I feel sure I could.” 

“ Then,” eaia the costumier, “I should think it would 
suit you admirably, for your foes would never think of 
looking tor you in such a garb as that,’! 

“ True,” said Dick — u quite, true.” 

“ Then you decide upon that?” 

*1 do.” ' 

“ Well, then,” said the old man, “ if you will remain 
nere for a few moments — perhaps, too, you won’t mind 
being in the dark, for I have no ether light — I will go 
down and fetch a row things that are requisite.” 

He said tins hesitatingly and awkwardly, yet tho cause 
of this might be that he was solicitous not to give offence 
to one who had proved himself to be so good a customer 
fcs Dick had. 

‘ Very well,” said Dick. “ I don’t mind tho darkness 
in tho least; but, above all things, make haste, fori can 
assure you I havo no time to lose.” 

“ I can fully understand that,” was the reply, spoken 
hurriedly and hastily. 

No sooner bad tbo last words escaped his lips, than 
the old costumier picked up tho candle and loft the 
room. . - , 

He closed tho door behind him 

Diek w as then in utter darkness, save and exsept that 
underneath tho door could bo seen a bright lino of 
iiglit. * 

.To remained perfectly still, listening to iho creaking 
noiso produced by tho costumier descending tho stair- 
case. 

Then, drawing a long breath, Dick said : 

“I wonder what it is that ails me? What can there 
bo in the atmosphoro of this place that makes it so op- 
pressive? All these old clothes, I suppose. Cali! it is 
enough to suffocate one ! I’ll open tho door.” 

With these words, Dick slid oil tho table, and groped 
his way carefully to the doorway. 

Ho bad accurately noted its position, and so he gained 
it without coming into contact with any of tho many 
objects with which the place was literally crammed. 

The' air upon the staircase seemed to his heated fancy 
to be in no degree purer than that in the room, and he 
seemed absolutely to be gasping for breath. 

Then faintly, and coming from afar off, ho could hear 
tho murmur of a voice. 

This was a circumstance that roused up all his energies 
et once. 

It a immediately became on the alert, and listened 
eagerly. 

Tut although his sense of hearing was so acute, he was 
ttaablo to distinguish anything besides a hollow, imirmur- 
isg sound. ’ - 

“Who can it bo ?” Dick thought. “I always fancied 
that tho old costumier lived alone, and what 'should he 
havo to say, I wonder ? I’ll fiud out." 

It was purely upon the impulse of the moment that Dick 
acted. Ho did not wait to reflect upon his decision ; but 
very slowiy uid stealthily began to descend the stairs, 
for -ho knew that at tho lightest tread they creaked dis- 
mally. ’ 3 

' Them was a . vague sensation of alarm in Tuvpiu’s 
bi.u&>i^ a Cs .u : tUoa that increased every momont in in- 
ter,*^ 


> It may have been that his' proximity to the station at 
Dow Street produced a certain amount of nervousness 
— a greater amount than ho ordinarily felt. 

Be the causa what it might, however, ho was most 
certainly apprehensive of danger to himself, and so, step 
by step, he went down the old, worm-eaten staircase. 

It length he paused. 

The murmur of voices became more audible, and one 
word distinctly reached his ears. 

Booking round the angle of tho balusters, he perceived 
at some distance off the glimmer of a light. '' 

i’rom his position ho fancied it camo from the shop. 

“Isaac — Isaac,” said tho voice, which Tuipin had no 
difficulty in recognising as that of tbo old lostumior — 
“ Isaac — Isaac, got your sleepy eyes wider open. Are 
you sure you understand mer” 

“Quite 3uro,” said a growling voice, though the 
sound of it made Turpin awaro that tho speaker was a 
boy. 

“ Understand, Isaac,” tho old costumier added, in a 
lower key, “ it’s a fortune that you are going to make 
within ilia next half hour — a fortune — that is, enough 
for you to spend for tho rest of your life.” 

“ I quite understand,” was tho reply; “but what is it 
you want me to do?” 

“ Hush — hush — bo quiet ! ~ There’s some one shove for 
whom a large reward is offered.” 

“ You meau the chap that came here once before.” 

“ I do, Isaac— your memory is good. Ills race must 
Linearly run now — ho cannot last much longer. Such 
being the case, then, why may not I reap the benefit of 
his capture as well as anyono else ?” 

“Better — better!” said the growling voice. “You 
know that was what I said to you tho time before.” 

“ You did, and I have agreed to follow your advice ; so 
now, as I have got all these things in readiness, slip out 
of the door across tho road to the station. Just let the 
officers know that he is here, and that, I am ■willing to 
give him up.” ~ <• : 

“ All right,” said tho boy, and then there was a hasty 
movement. 

“Stop — step,” cried the costumier — “not so much 
hurry ! Wait and hear my full instructions, for the least 
indiscretion will ruiu all.” 

“Then make haste,” was the response. “If you 
stop down here much longer ho will grow suspicious.” 

“Eight;, Isaac — that is very likely; but all I have to 
say is this: when you come back with the officers, enter 
as silently as yon possibly can. Let them surround the 
house in ease of accidents, and you come with the rest up 
the stairs, dash open the duor suddenly, and yon will, in 
all probability, fiud him seated in a chair, and mo" stand- 
ing before him.” - ' . 

“ All right,” said the growling voice. “ You do your 
part, and i’ll do mine. I’m off !’’. 


CHATTEL CMLXXIX. 

DICK TURPIX TAKES A l>ESPF.r.ATE LEAP OVEP. THE HCftTSE- 
TOPS. 

Dick Tuppirf was so unutterably astounded by this con- 
versation that during its progress he liad bceu uuablo to 
move a single limb. „ 

The treachery of tho old costumier was well calculated 
to have an overpowering effect upon him, for, to speak 
tho truth, ho had placed as much confidence in him almost 
as he had in old Matthew, and certainly after what had 
occurred Turpiu would scarcely havo boon surprised 
should the latter prove treacherous too. 

But ho was warned by tho increasing brilliancy ot the 
light, aDd by the shuffling footsteps of the old man, that 
it would nover do to Eetnaiu any longer in hi3 present 
position. ’ f ~ ... 

The question was, in what way shbuld lie act ? — what 
would be tho best step to take, and tho one most calcu- 
lated to insure Lis safety ?' . c - , 

His first thought was to rush at full speed down the 
stairs, overturn tho costumier, and immediately make his 
escape from tho house ; and perhaps this hold and violent 
course might havo produced success; but Diek hesitated, 
and tbo chance was lost. 

Not but what he bad good cause for hesitation. 

, in thus precipitately leaving the house, soma tarsi 
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would uf necessity bo created, and the police station was 
eo near that the officers would l*e upon him, as ono might 
say, immediately. 

The old costumier began to ascend tho staircase, and 
as he did so Dick went back step by step higher up, 
until he reached the doorway through which he bird 
emerged. 

Hero ho paused again in doubt, wondering whether he 
should wait there for the costumier, and thsa stico upon 
him and overpower him. 

A second reflection tol l tho highwayman that this 
courso could produce no beneficial result, though it. might 
enable him to wreak some punishment on tho perfidious 
old man. 

He felt, however, that to escape quickly was the chief 
thing, and ,a plan of operations suggesting itself to him 
just then, he turned round, and with rapid steps ascended 
the second flight of stairs. 

He Loard tho old costumier enter tho room, for so 
wrapped up was he in the consideration of the iniquity 
ho was about to perpetrate, that he failed to hear tho slight 
noise Dick made in ascending. 

By whom, the house was tenanted Dick had not tho 
slightest idea. 

A dim light coming from some unknown source, enabled 
him to find his way tolerably woll up the steep, old- 
fasliiancd staircase, until at length he reached the top. 

Whilo ascending the last flight, his hands had been 
busily groping iu his pockets for the materials wherewitn 
to produce a light; therefore, without any loss of time, ho 
managed to ignite ono of those small pieces of was 
candle which onco before that night Lad been of such 
service to him. 

The dim light it afforded was, nevertheless, sufficient 
to light up the narrow, confined space in which he 
stood. 

Ho found that, as he had fully expected, he had reached 
the top of the house, and was standing on a small square 
landing-place. - 

Looking up, he saw in the roof one of those small 
square openings covered with a trap door, with which 
almost every house in London is provided, to servo aa a 
means of escape in case of fire. 

A second glance showed him a short ladder lying close 
against tho wall. 

To seizo it wa3 the work of a moment, and while he 
was placing it in the necessary position, he heard that a 
great uproar was taking place in the lower part of the 
house. 

“ Never mind,” he muttered, as he ascended the ladder 
rapidly, “I believe that I have yet got time,” 

He stopped at the top and drew back the bolts. 

Tho trap-door was then quickly placed aside, and he 
found himself with the fresh air blowing down ujr.on him. 

The caudle was at this moment extinguished. 

This did not matter, for ha had no longer any occasion 
for its use. 

“ I can't fasten the door,” Dick muttered, “and so put 
a stop to their progress in that way, but I will draw up 
tho ladder, and that will make it more difficult for them 
to reach me.” 

Ho suited the action to the word, and sent tho ladder 
sliding down over the tiles until it stopped short in the 
gutter. 

He then began to look carefully around him, so as to 
make sure of taking the best route across the housetops, 
for, of course, his safety depended upon the course he 
chose. 

Descending at length, he crawled slowly upon the tiles 
until he reached the centre ridge. 

As he was passing over this, a tile, upon whnfi oue foot 
rested, was dislodged from its position, and so suddouly 
and unexpectedly that before he could save himself or 
even make an effort to do so, he to slipping at a fearful | 
rate down the sloping roof. 

Ho struggled violently, and strove to arrest bis descent I 
by grasping at tho edges of the tiles. > 

But these did not afford him sufficient held to enable 
him to stay cis speed in the least. 

Down bo went, and such a "shuddering itorrcr took 
possession of him that ho was unable to turn liis eyes 
and look in the direction in which he was falling. ■. 

His heart ceased to boat, and a mist seemed to »jprcf* , 
Itself before his eyes. j 


Yft vainly and spasmodically clutching, be rolladdovrn 
umil be was brought up with great force and suddenness 
by the stone parapet, which most unquestionably saved 
his life. 

Luckily, he struck against it feet foremost, and beyond 
a sharp shock and a slight pain, he felt none the worse 
for tho accident. 

. Yet a moment elapsed before he could fully persuade 
himself that he was really saved. 

Attracted by the noise evidently coming from below in 
tho street, he cautiously raised himself from the gutter. 

Then, prompted by an irrepressible impulse, he beat 
bis head forward so as to look over the edge ot the 
parapet. 

To Ids surprise, ho found that quito a crowd of people 
had collected, surrounding the costumier’s door. 

By that mysterious means which puzzles everybody, 
ail those persons present had got to loam what v, as the 
matter. 

Lick was satisfied witli one hasty glance ; then he 
shrank back, for there was just the possibility that ono of 
those below looking up might discern his head, in which 
case a fresh alarm would be raised. 

When Dick began again to crawl along the roofs, be 
became sensible of the fact that he had bruised himself 
dreadfully in many places, and when be moved his limbs 
he suffered considerable pain, which kept increasiug each 
moment. 

But his progress was now attended with a mueh greater 
amount of caution than at first, so, after all, the slight 
accident he. met with was a fortunate event, inasmuch as 
it taught him the absolute necessity for caution. 

In thus scrambling over the roofs, Dick had no settled 
idea further than that he might perhaps be able to gain an 
entrance to some bouse or other at some distance, and so 
descend to the street nuperceived. 

A thousand difficulties were in the way of thi 3 course; 
yet he crept on and on, though his pace grew slower in 
consequenco of the pain in all his joints. 

At lash with a sigh of disappointment, he stopped aud 
looked despairingly around. 

Just in front of him was a division between the house- 
tops, not very wide, but its great height made the abyss 
look perfectly alarming. 

That he could easily leap such a distance, Dick knew 
very well ; but then he was bruised and shaken, and he 
shrank back with that dread which cvcryono experiences 
upon suddenly finding themselves in such a situation. 

He looked back as though with the intention of retreat- 
ing, but just then he heard many voices talking loudly, 
and directly afterwards a man crawled out of the trap- 
door from which he had so lately emerged. 

Clearly the officers had found some way of reaching the 
roof independently of the ladder which Dick had so care- 
fully removed. 

They had ako provided themselves with torches, which 
cast a bright, ruddy glaro around for a considerable 
distance. 

“It must be,” said Dick, as he gathered himself up 
slowly — “it is my only chance. If I make the effort all 
will be well; but 1 question whether any of tho officers 
will be bold enough to follow me.” 

He stepped up as he spoke on to tho edge of the stone 
parapet, which was not nioro than a foot wide. 

In doing so, ho could not avoid glancing down to tho 
ground below, and as be did so such a sensation of dizzi- 
ness came over him that he almost lost his balance. 

Between four aud five feet distant from him was 
another parapet, similar in every respect to tho ono upon ' 
which he stood. 

This ho would have to clear so es to drop upon the 
roof beyond. 

To tak9 such a leap was terrible indeed. 

Truly was it a leap for life, anil one only to be taken 
by a men whoso only chance of safety lay in doing 
so. 

Dick prepared himself for the effort as best he ifculd. 

He gave one spring into the air, striving to forget that 
ho was standing on the top of a high house, endeavoring 
to cheat his fancy into the belief that he was only on the 
level ground. 

He alighted on the stone coping opposite. 

His footing was insecure ; he tottered and struggled for 
a brfar.ee. 
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For a second it seemed as though he must inevitably 
fall backwards into the abyss and be dashed to pieces ; but 
l>y a sudden movement of the upper ]*rt of his body, Dick 
threw himself forward, aud fell with considerable force 
epon tho rough red tiles. f> >. 

But ne was safe, and that in a measure ompausatej 
for all that he bad gone through. 

He so far lost his consciousness in his ftil as to reel an 
inclination to lie just where ho was without moviug a 
single limb; but the recollection that the officers were 
near to him enabled him to shake off this sensation c.f 
languor and depression. 

ltising stealthily, he looked behind him, and shuddered 
again when he beheld the dark black gulf ho kad over- 
leaped. 

The polico officers had by this time all passed thriSfigll 
the trap-door, and were making slow and careful pro- 
gress across the housetops, for Dick had left no track 
behind him by which he could be followed, and he was 
now at so groat a distance as to bo out of the sphere of 
light afforded by their torches. 

These indeed were more hindrance to tho officers than 
good, for one hand was constantly kept occupied, leaving 
only the other to seize hold ef the various projections in 
the roof. » 

But Dick, although iu comparative safety, was anxious 
to crawl away to such a distance and in such a manner 
that the officers should loso all trace of him entirely, and 
with this view he crouched down agaiu, so that his form 
was concealed by a parapet, and, almost on all-fours, crept 
along tho narrow, slimy gutter. 

Bending all his energies to the task he had set himself, 
Dick kept resolutely on his way ; but at length, having 
gone, as ho considered, a sufficient distance, he paused, 
and slowly rising to an upright posture, took a survey 
around him. 

Although he was invisible to the officers, yet they were 
plainly to be seen by him, owing to tho ruddy halo of 
light their torches cast around them. 

By their manner, Dick could tell they paused at the 
edge of the abyss over which he had leaped, md he 
fancied by their gostures that an animated discussion was 
going on among them as to whether he had really passed 
that way or not. 

Turning his eyes iu the opposite direction, Dick per- 
ceived, several yards off, a dim, glimmering light. 

At one moment it would be tolerably bright, and then 
it would fade away so as scarcely to be seou. 

"That’s from an attic window,” ho muttered, after ft 
more attentive examination of it, “ and I should imagine 
the light proceeds from a tire. I will creep towards it. 
Perhaps that will present me with au avenue of escape.” 

While these thoughts were passing through his mind, 
Dick set himself in motion. 

It took but a short time to gain this attic window, but 
he approached with the utmost caution, for of course he 
conic not tell whether the chamber was inhabited by 
auyone or not. 

Beaching it at last, he paused and listened. 

A tattered curtain was drawn partially across the 
window, but not so closely as to prevent him from taking 
a peep at the interior if he had chosen to do so. 

But Dick did not attempt, for the very instant that he 
paused the sound of voices came upon his eexs. 


CHAPTEB CMLXXX. 

PICK ONCE MORE FINDS THAT AUDACITY COMMANDS 
SUCCESS. 

Upon making this discovery, Dick’s first impulse was to 
crawl away as silently and cautiously as he had arrived, 
but the words that first fell upon his ears so interested 
him that, despite the danger of his situation and the 
urgency there was of immediately moving, he involun- 
tarily waited to hear more. 

TL»9 voice that Dick heard speaking was evidently 
that of a young girl, for the tones were sweet and low, 
although her words were interrupted by frequent chok- 
ing sobs, and altuough there was such a tone of anguish 
in it. 

"Do not grieve so — do not weep so bitterly, ” she ttud. 
“ Innocent though he was, yet you must have known vrha* 
would have been the result ; he was so entangled that 


he could not escape. Do not weep, I say again, but be 
of better heart, and find consolation in the thought that 
though he has been pronounced guilty by his fellow - 
creatures, yet there is One who, knowing all, will acquit 
him of this fearful charge.” 

Tho girl was silent, and in the short pause that 
followed nothing could be beard but sobs and cries of 
lamentation. 

“Girl,” said another voice, and this one was of a 
character altogether different to the first, for it was 
shrill and piercing, aud was indicative of the utmost 
mental agony and suffering — '•* girl, it is well and no 
doubt easy for you to preach, but such words as you 
utter bring no consolation to my breast ; they may console 
you. for yon cannot feel for him as 1 do, for I am his 
moft er and ho is my only one.” 

11 That reproach is unjust — most unjust,’’ was the quick 
reply ; but you can render him no aid by thus abandon- 
ing yourself to sorrow. Yon know that uow the trial is 
over there is not the shadow of a hope — he will be scut 
away, and we shall never live to seo him more.” 

While listening to this conversation, Dick had managed 
to raise himself a little, so as to bo ablo to peep over the 
top of the tattered curtain we have mentioned, and as ho 
did so a sad spectacle greeted his eyes. 

The attic was small and destitute of nearly every 
article of furniture. 

Iu the small rusty grate a few sticks wore burning, 
which gave out by far more light than heat 

Crouching down on the floor near the hearthstone was 
the figure of an aged woman. 

She was much emaciated, ^‘although Dick could see 
scarcely anything beside her long, buny firm and almost 
lleshless fingers. 

Her gray hair was streaming in disorder upon her 
neck and shoulders ; her facu was completely concealed 
from view. 

'The youug girl was standing in an attitude of easy, 
natural grace against tho chimueypicce ; her elbow was 
resting upon it, and her head supported by her nand. 

Her cheeks were wet with tears, which continually 
flowed over them. 

While gazing upon this scene and listening to what 
wao said, Dick had thought of something which he con- 
sidered might aid him to oscape. 

BeJore beginning to put his project into execution, he 
looked behind him ouco more, in order to observe the 
movements of the police officers. 

They had left the parapet where they had been stand- 
ing, aud were busily engaged iu dragging some appa- 
rently heavy object, but what it was Dick could not 
make out, nor did he particularly trouble himself to do 
so, for he had seen sufficient to make him aware that he 
might safely do what he intended. 

liaising his hand, he tapped lightly against the win- 
dow, aud at the same time he placed his mouth close to a 
paue of glass which had been broken, and through which 
the sounds of voices had passed, otherwise he could not 
have heard so distiuctly all that had been said. 

tf 1 am a friend,” he cried, in a low voice. “ Do not be 
alarmed — I have come to aid you.” 

Notwithstanding the assuring nature ol these words, 
the two occupauts of the garret both screamed, though, 
it must be said, only slightly. 

The young girl was the first to recover herself from 
her astonishment. 

With a quick step, she crossed the room and dashed 
the curtain on one side. 

"Open tho window,” said Dick, “and let me enter. 
Believe me when I tell you I am a friend, and will do 
you a good service in return for one that ycu can render 
me.” 

“ Alas, sir !” said tho young girl, in sorrowful accents, 
ats she unfasteued tho wiudow, “if you look to obtain 
any service at our bauds you will look in vain, for »« 
are quite helpless.” 

“Not so,” said Dick, as ho stepped lightly into tha 
room — “ not so, and I will quickly prove it to you.” 

The old womau half rose up, aud pushing the masses 
[ of hair off her face, looked scrutinisiugly into the ooun- 
{ jenance of their mysterious visitant. 

“ I know the cause of your trouble, ’ Dick said-— "it is 
tecause one near and dear to both of you has been found 
gnilty of a crime.” 
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“ It is, eir,” said the young girl, qsickly ; “ but, as we 
well know — though, alas ! we oould not throve tt — he is 
unite innocent. The judge and tho jury thought dif- 
ferently, however, and ha is sentenced iwsaty-^ne 
years' transportation." 

“I will take your word for his innocence,- said Dick 1 
“ I may as well confess to you that I have brakan the 
luws — that the police officers are even now on my track. 

I look to you to assist me to escape.” j 

“How can we, sir?" said the young girl, shrink’-* 0 ; 
back — “ how can wc ?’’ 1 

“Easily,” said Dick. “I only want yon to conduct 
me noiselessly down the staircase, and let roe out of the 
front door of the house ; and, in return, I will pledge my 
word to use my best efforts to release the young man you 
speak of. There are those belonging to me who probably 
will be in the same condition as he is now, and 1 am de- 
termined that, in defiance of the laws, they shall bo 
liberated. The same with this young man ; and, in 
addition, I will put him in the way of leaving England 
secretly, and supply him with sufficient money to do 
so.” 

“It is a dream," said the old woman, speaking for the 
first time, and uttering her words in a shrieking, hysteri- 
cal voice — “ it is a dream — all a dream ! You are not in 
earnest in what you say.” 

“But if I prove it,” said Dick, quietly, “will you bo- 
lieve me, and will yon do what I require ?” 

“ I will.” 

Dick beckoned her to approach him, and then pointod 
out of the attic window. 

What he saw filled Dick with some little surprise, and 
caused him to quicken his movements. 

The bulky object which the polico officers were drag- 
ging was evidently a broad plank, or something of that 
kind, which they could put across from one parapet to the 
other, and so continue their search over the housetops 
without hazarding that tremendous jump. 

They had now effected the passage, and were fearfully 
dost at hand. 

“You see,” said Dick, “they are police officers and 
searching closely for me ; you see no time is to be lost. I 
toll you again 1 will set the young man free, and those who 
know Dick Turpin always say he keeps his word.” 

“ Is that your name ?’’ said the old woman, earnestly 

“It is.” 

“ Then I believe you,” she answered. “ Come with me 
— I have no fear that you will deceive mo.” 

“ I shall not. Let me fasten the window on the inner 
side. There, that will do. Now take me unperceived to the 
front door, and make all speed back to this room. If the 
officers speak to you or enter, make a great show of un- 
fastening the window, and then tell them that you have 
not been disturbed.” 

The old woman nodded, and seemed so alarmed at the 
proximity of the officers, that she almost dragged the high- 
wayman from the room. 

The stairs were descended rapidly and noiselessly. 

Many other persons were doubtless in tho house ; but, . 
it so, Dick neither saw nor heard anything of them, 
while the passing of anyone up and down the stairs 
being heard would not be paid the least attention to. 

In a very brief space of time the street-door was 
leached, 

The old woman opened it, and looked fatih before she 
allowed Dick to issue himself. 

“ The street is clear,” she said. “ You will escape-uu- 
seen. Quick — quick, that I may return to the attic !” 

“But tho young man’s name?" said Dick— “what is 
it ? Tell me, and do not be afraid I shall forget.- 

“ Philip Grcythorpe.” 

Dick repeated it, and then said : 

“Farewell, and many.thanks for tills service; If it lies 
in the power of mortal man to do what I have promised 
it shall be done !” - 

With these words he stepped quietly into the street, 
being cair ful to avoid all appearance of ..harry or 
alarm. 

The door was closed immediately behind him, and the 
old woman ascended to the attic. 

Dick drew a long breath, and gave himself & hearty 
•hake. 

“That is what I call an excellent escape,” he mut- 
tered, “and I fancy the officers will be puzzled not a 


little at my extraordinary disappearance. Ah, by Jcva, 
they are looking over the parapet !” 

Dick could tell this by the broad glare of light that 
suddenly illuminated tho dark thoroughfare in which he 
wood. 

He walked on, however, with as much composure an 
before, though when he turned round tho Hist corner he 
came to he felt a sensation of great relief. 

lie knew, then, that lie was out of danger. 

But the consideration presented itself to him of where 
he was to look for further shelter. 

It is questionable whether anyone under such circum- 
stances would have come so readily to a conclusion as 
Dick (lid, and still more questionable whether they would 
have adopted his course of action. 

This was, in the coolest and most matter-of-fact man- 
ner possible to walk back again to the White Horse in 
Diury Lane. 

It was a path beset with dangers, for tho officers would 
all be on the alert, and probably might jump to the 
conclusion that as Dick had escaped ho had sought a re- 
fuge there at his old quarters. 

But Dick did not allow this consideration to influence 
him in the least degree. 

In the most unconcerned manner possible to conceive 
he walked at a steady rate along the almost deserted 
streets, taking care, however, to proceed to old Mat- 
thew’s by tho most roundabout way he could think 
of. 

It was when he really entered Drury Lane that he 
began to glance somewhat apprehensively around him. 

To his vexation, he perceived a police officer stand- 
ing at no great distance, who, he fancied, eyed him sus- 
piciously. 

But Dick walked on as though he did not observe it— 
in fact, as though he was not troubling himself about 
anything going on around him. 

Upon reaching tho White Horse, he glanced up at 
the lamp over the doorway, and appeared to hesi- 
tate. 

Then, just as though he was a chance passenger, and 
had made up his mind to call in for refreshment, he 
ascended tho steps, and walked down the passage. 

He was greeted with an exclamation which came 
from old Matthew, who was standing at tho bar, and 
who, by his manner, was evidently on the look-out for 
him. 

“ Good gracious !” he ejaculated. “ What on earth 
can bring you back like that ? But don’t stop to answer 
me ! Upstairs with you — upstairs ! I cau wait till 
then to hear your nows.” 

Dick did not wait to be told twice, but ran up the 
staircase two or three steps at a time. 

Old Matthew was not long behind him, though he en- 
tered the room rather out of breath. 

“What has happened?” he cried, in genuine alarm 
“ I heard a rumor that you had been captured in Bow 
Street.” 

Dick smiled. 

“ Then I am afraid,” he said, “ the person who told 
you did not speak the truth. In sober earnest I was 
very near it, I assure you.” 

“And have you been seen to enter here?” asked Mat- 
thew. “ That’s the question.” 

“I am afraid I have,” was the reply, “and, if so, I 
shall look to you for safety.” 

Matthew gave a peculiar and reassuring smile as he 
said : 

“ Well, if there’s any danger approaching, we shall have 
timely notice of it. Just oblige me by relating your ad- 
ventures-’' 

Dick complied readily enough. 

But no words could convey any idea of the amount of 
amazement Matthew displayed upon learning the perfidy 
of the old costumier. 

He was, in fact, at first iucroduious, ot!r Dick's 
narrative was of such a character as to leave no room for 
doubt. 

“ It was my narrowest escape,” said Dick, “and more 
than once since then I have felt that if evor I get into 
serious trouble it will be by the perfidiousness of sons 
one la whom I placed the utmost trust.” i#: 
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DICK TCBFTN 13 KADq ACijCAISTKl» WlTk TIUS KSSTTE# 
5>F TOM UA Vis’d HEIAT* 

f T hen, 1 ’ replied old Matthew, very gravely, “you may 
make yourself quite sure, Dick, that \ sht'Q cot bo 1 he 
one oyer to betray you.’’ 

“I believe that,” answered the highwayman, grasping 
him by the hand — “ I fully believe it ; indeed, should yoa 
prove false I should lose all faith in human nature.” 

“But this is profitless talk,” said Matthew. “Sup- 
posing, now, that I go downstairs for a minute and look 
round ? — there can be no harm in that.” 

“ But will it look suspicious?” 

“1 think not, ami if thoro is any danger at hand I shall 
let you know it in good time.” 

Dick made no further opposition to this course. 

Old Matthew was not absent long, but when he came 
£e.ck hia faeo had rather a grave aspect. 

“ Is there danger ?” asked Turpin. 

“ Not immediate,” he replied, “ but I hear there is a 
tremendous commotion going on in and about Bow 
Street.” 

“• Aro the officers still searching for mo ?” 

“ I believe they are — at any rate, they were a short 
time ago. Your mysterious disappearance puzzles them 
exceedingly, and they seem to be impressed with the idea 
that you are concealed in ono of tho houses there.” 

Dick gave a contented, satisfied smile. 

“Now,” said Matthew, “ I will do iuy best to keep you 
in safety while you are beneath my root. Look hero.” 

Old Matthew went, as he spoke, to a large oaken cup- 
board which completely filled up a recess on one side of 
tho fireplace. 

He threw open the large double doors with which it 
was provided, and then it turned out that it was not really 
a cupboard but a closet. 

_ Various articles of apparel were hanging around it on 
different nails and hooks fixed in the walls. . 

Apparently this closet was formed entirely of wood. 

Matthew, first bespeaking Dick’s attention, stopped into 
it. 

“Now, Dick,” lie said, “there’s a hiding-place hero 
which i don’t think oven you could discover, oven if you 
knew it to exist.” 

“Indeed,” said Dick, “then that is saying a great deal 
in its favor.” 

“ It is, and yet not more than it deserves. Look hero.” 

As ho spoke, old Matthew stooped down and inserted 
his lingers in between tho floor and tho bottom of tho 
back of the cupboard, wAieli did not fit so closely as to 
provent him from introducing the tips of his fingers. 

Putting out his utmost strength, Matthew then raised 
this back, just in the manner that one might raise the sash 
of a large window. 

When this was done, a small chamber in the wall was 
discovered, and in it was a chair. 

But the place looked as though it had never been 
pried into or entered for many years, for it was 
thickly loaded with dust, and everywhere huge cob- 
webs wore suspended. 

“What do you think of that?” said Matthew, as he - 
stepped back to look at it with admiration. 

“It is very good so far as security is concerned,” paid 
Dick, “ but yet by no means a comfortable place to think 
of taking up one’s quarters in.” 

“ You aro right enough there ; but then, safety is tho 
thing you have to consider.” 

“Just so. But how in the world, Matthew, came you 
to make this discovery ?” ' ~ • 

“ Oh, I have known of it for a long time,” woz t he 
reply. “ The hiding-place has been made many, many 
years, and I firmly believe that it is now forgotten or un- 
known — at any rate, there is no other place in the wltolo 
house which holds forth so good a prospect of affording 
safo shelter." 

“1 shall take your word. Matthew,” replied Dick, 

“ and be guided by you entirely.” 

“ You cannot do better, though I say it. Ntrst- what I 
have to tell yon is this: Whenever" ycv. receive any 
intimation of coming danger, quit this room ; feft be wire- 
f?.l to leave no token of yonr presence behind you, and 
Safekthis chamber — then I firmly beli*vo that the officers i 
wiit '.ouart without finding wp ” 


“ ho do I?’ 

p Then, tho noxf I Ting I havo t y say,” resumed 
Matthew, “ is, that I am going to ehr ; up the house for 
tho night. I feel tho want, of sleep, and I shall bo able to 
snatch a few hours before morning , so will you, for when 
1 fasten up the house at night 1 do it in so secure, a 
manner that no ono could cuter it unawares.” 

“ That, is enough,” said Dick— “ indeed, to toll yon tho 
truth, whenever I am here I feel as though I am within 
a strongly-fortified castle.” 

Matmow laughed at this idea and left the room, leaving 
Dick to compose himself as well as he could upon the 
couple of chairs which tho apartment contained. 

Dick drew them near the fire, and having got into as 
comfortable an attitude as circumstances would allow, ho 
dropped off into a deep slumber. 

lie was aroused from it by a sudden disturbance of soma 
kind in the street, and having ascertained what was the 
matter, he advanced cautiously to tho window. 

Looking down, he then saw" a large crowd of people 
assembled, and among them a body of police officers. 

' They were all looking up at the front cf the . White 
Ilorse, and Dick began to feel that ho should soon have to 
take up his quarters in the secret chamber. 

To his surprise, however, the officers, after conferring 
with each other, departed. 

Then, by degrees, tho crowd dispersed as well, until the 
street was left in tolerable quiet, 

As soon as this was tho case, Dick heard a faint tap at 
the door, and directly afterwards old Matthew entered". 

“ Have you looked out, Dieb ?” ho asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and I am puzzled at what I 
saw. What did you make of it ?** 

“ Well, I may be wrong, but my idea is that tho officers 
having failed to find you anywhere in the vicinity of 
Bow Street, have imagined that you havo sought shelter 
here, but the quiet aspect of the place, now that it is shut 
up and in darkness, seems to have laid their suspi- 
cions.” 

“No doubt that is it,” said Dick; “ but, however, as 
morning cannot be far distant, I shall not attempt to sleep 
again.” 

“ Nor shall I." 

The remainder of the time was then spent by Matthew 
and Dick in discussion. 

In the end, old Matthew, after a great deal of trouble, 
succeeded in persuading Dick Turpin that it would l>o 
best for him not to venture to Newgate — that, in fact, ho 
was running a needless ' risk by doing so, and not doing 
the least good to anyone. 

Secretly, Dick felt the full force of this, though he 
would not allow it. 

He did not like on any occasion to change an opinion 
or a determination that ho had formed. 

Old Matthew carried the point, however, and having 
partaken of a good, substantial breakfast, he set out for 
the Old Bailey, leaving Dick to pass tho time as best ho 
might in the room alone. 

Before tho landlord departed, ho again impressed upon 
the highwayman tho necessity of seeking shelter in the 
socret room tho moment tho girl told him there was any 
occasion to do so. 

“In fact,” 1m said, “ upon tbo approach of danger you 
will hear a bell ring violently ; when you do, then, lose 
no time in concealing yourself." 

Dick promised obedience, and his last words to old 
Matthew consisted of an earnest entreaty that he would 
return and let him know tho result tho moment the trial 
was concluded. 

It was at quite an early hour when Matthew sot out 
from his lxouso; but then, he knew very well how much 
diffioolty there was in forcing a way into the narrow, 
confined court at the Old Bailey, where tire trial* were 
held. 

Tho first half-hour or so after his departure passed toler- 
ably wall to Dick, but after that time ho began to grow 
impatient and restless, and continued to got more and 
r "ore so as the day advancod. 

lie was yet, however, quite unmolested. 

Beyond a doubt, tbo greater part of the police officers 
who bad interested themselves in the capture of the high- 
wayman were just then present at the Old Bailey, waiting 
tho resell of the trial with as much ansdstv w» any- 
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Never, under any circumstances, Lad a day appeared to 
lag so fearfully a3 that. , 

Diek thought the hours would never slip away. | 

But, for all his impatience and restlessness, old Time 3 
pursued his march without the least wavering or altera- 
tion. 

Noon came and passed ; then, after a short period of 
daylight, night began to close in. 

To such a degree had Dick worked himself, that more 
than once or twice he was on the verge of issuing forth, 
in order to como to a conclusion earlier. 

It, was, however, as nearly six o’clock as possible when 
old Matthew returned. 

By the look of his face, Dick know tLat he was as4 the 
bringer of good tidings. 

“Well,” ho said, briskly, “I will not question you. 
Speak, Matthew, and put an end to this horrible susjfinse 
as soon a3 you can !” 

11 Well, Dick, the case came on iho very first thing this 
morning, and occupied the court up to within a short 
time of my leaving. 11 

“And the result?” 

“Is just what I expected — or, indeed, not quite so 
bad.” 


into a van or waggon along with tho rest of the 
prisoners doomed with him, and taken, most probably, to 
• 'recnwich, where he will bo put on board the convict 
ship.” 

“ Well, Matthew, what is to he done, and when ?” 

“ Ah, Dick ! I cannot anower you that question ; hut 
I can very easily tell you what can not be done.” 

“And what may that be?” 

“ Why, liberate him from Newgate. From what waa 
said at the court to-day, I fell sure that it is suspected 
that yoc and your comrades will make some attempt to 
Sot him free, and most, certainly if you approach any- 
whero near the Old Bailey you will doom yourself t« 
your own destruction.” 

“So we may,” said Dick; “but for all that, Tom 
Davis must be set free.” 

“ He must,” said Matthew, rubbing his hands to- 
gether, while a pleased expression gradually stole over 
his face — “ ho must. I quite agree with you Just at 
this moment I thought of tho means by which, in all 
probability, it can be done.” 


“ What is it, then ?” 

“Why, I must tell you that a dead set was made against 
Tom Davis, and the attempt made to render what ho had 
done a capital offence, so as to be punished with deaths 
Luckily, by the efforts of the counsel I engaged, this was 
not successful.” 

“ But why not come to the point at once ?” said Dick. 
“What is his fate?” 

“Twenty-one years’ transportation.” 

“Twenty-one years ?” repeated Dick. “Why, that’s 
equivalent to transportation for life I” 

“It is indeed. But don’t chafe and fret so ; wait until 
you have heard all, then we can talk over the matter, and 
if possible como to a decision.” 

“ With all my heart.” 'd 

“I shall ne ver regret having taken the course I have,” 
resumed old Matthew, “ for by the efforts of the counsel 
Mis. Davis and Ellen have escaped — when I 6ay escaped, 
that is scarcely what I meant.” 

“ They have been acquitted ?” 

“No, not that either, but sentenced to one month’s im- 
prisonment. For them you need not trouble ; a month 
will quickly pass away — then they will receive their 
liberty in a legitimate manner.” 

“ I am glad it is no worse for them,” said Dick ; “ and 
yet you hare no idea how much I regret even that. Still, 
as you say, they may he left ; it is Tom Davis’s case 
which demands our whole attention.” 

“ You are quite right — it is,” said Matthew. “And the 
question comes, in what possible way can wo contrive to 
replace him in possession of his liberty ?” 

“ I know not — I am too confused to think,” said Dick ; 
“I must leave all reflection to you.” 

“ Well, it is certain,” said old Matthew, “ that if he is 
liberated by our aid he will have to leave England at 
once — that’s the only course of safety open to him.” 

“And he will gladly enough embrace it,” said Dick — 
“ I feel sure of that. Unco let him be free, and I will take 
care that all three of them have tho means of quitting 
this country.” 

“ Well,” said Matthew, “ and if I may add a few words 
of my own, I think while you are about it, the best thing 
you can do ie to leave England too; you have run your 
career quite long enough. Take my advice — bo satisfied 
with what you have done, and quit this land for 
ever.” 

Diek received this counsel with a smila. 

“ Wo’ll talk about that another day,” ho said | “ 1 bnvo 
no humor to enter that discussion now.” 

“Well, bo it so,” said Matthew, somewhat sadly ; 
“though, mark me, I should prefer that to bo tho end 
of your career.” 

Dick drummed upon the table impatiently with nis 
hand. 

“ Well, tbs*,” said Matthew, “ let us consider the 
ways tad means of setting Tom Davis at liberty, lie 
is now in Newgate, where he will remain for *ome 
snort period.” 

“And after that?” asked Dick. 

w W hv, is the usual course of '--bags, he will be put 


CHAPTER CMLXXXIL 

THE RECESS BEHIND THE CUPBOARD, IN WHICH DICK 
TURPIN IS HIDDEN, IS DISCOVERED BY THE OFFICERS. 
“ Do you mean it ?” said Dick Turpin, with eager 
earnestness — “do you really mean it? Come — quick 1 
, Speak out — let me know your plan.” 

“ "Well,” said Matthew, with much complacency, “ it 
is only a rude idea at present, but yet it may be ela- 
borated into something very good Aidced.” 

“ Well, well, pass over all that.” 

But old Matthew seemed rather to enjoy his anxiety, 
for instead of speaking directly to the point he went 
on : 

“ And, by-the-way, there is that young man.” 

“ Confound the young man !” 

“ Well, it isn’t very grateful to say so. I mean that 
yoimg man that you promised to rescue.” 

“ Well, well, what of him P” 

“ Why, I think my plan will enable yon to set him at 
liberty at the same time as Tom Davis.” 

“ Indeed !” said Dick. “ flow so ?” 

“ Can you not guess ?” 

“ I cannot, nor do I intend to try ; I am waiting for 
you to tell me.” 

“ Then I will dally with you no longer. The fact is, 
Dick, it occurs to me that it will be perfectly possible for 
you and your three comrades to stop the prisoners’ van 
while on its way to Greenwich, or wherever the place may 
be, which I can easily find out and let you know.” 

“Good, Matthow,” cried Diek — “very good ! Of course 
we can. I might have thought of it, it is so simple, and I 
think so very likely to succeed.” 

“ Very likely,” said old Matthew — “ in fact, I am certain, 
for if you only partially succeed, tho prisoners will aid you 
to tho very bust of their powor.” 

“ It is a glorious plan, Matthow,” cried Diek, enthusias- 
tically and excitedly — “a glorious plan, and one that 
cannot fail of success — I feel sure of it, and a heavy load is 
taken off my mind. I can see the means by w hich Tom 
Davis can recover bis liberty.” * 

“ I am glad you approve of it so well. But now while 
wo are on the subject, let us come to this arrangement.” 

“Well, goon. Why did you pause?” 

“ Simply because I was considering. However, this can- 
not bo done at present ; but leavo to mo the task of find- 
ing out when the prisoners will be removed from Newgale, 
and to what placo they are going to be taken.” 

“ You can easily learn that, I should ihinE, Mat- 
thew.’’ 

uy e s — very likely I can; but then, having done sq, 
the question fa, how shall I make you acquainted with the 
intelligence ?” 

“That’s a point wo must settle, said Dick. “Sup- 
pose I should come hero again at the cad d 1 a certain 
time?” 

“No — no,” said Matthew, very slowly. “Iam glad 
enougn to see you, Diek — it delights me when I can 
catch sight of your face ; but the less you show yours shi 
here 1 am sure will be the better. Don’t think of It." 
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“ Well, then ” Dick cried, “ how do you propose to 
sanago ?” 

“ Yvhy, by a very simple means. It will not do for ees 
to arrange to meet you anywhero, because I feel sate 
that I never leave home on any occasion without being 
followed by the officers. I’ll tell you what I can do. 1 
will write a letter, and find a trusty messenger who will 
take it to somo place that we agree upon between us, 
and leave it there for you to como and fetch it after- 
wards.” 

“ That’s a good plan, Matthew. We may as well agree 
to it at once. But where shall the place be ?” 

“ I leave that to you." 

Dick remained for several moments plunged in deep 
thought. 

At length he exclaimed : 

“Do you know the spot where tho river Brent flows 
under the Edgwaro Road ?” 

“ Yes— perfectly well. 1 ' 

| l Then you may be aware, perhaps, that the old bridge 
is very much out of repair — most of the stones at the top 
are loose." 

“ I see." 

“ Well, then, let your messenger move the first stone he 
comes to that is loose as he walks on to the bridge, taking 
the left-hand side, lie will then be able to put the letter, 
if folded small, either between that stone and the uext, or 
elso completely under it.” 

“Very good,” said Matthew. “I quite understand. 
And now, as there is just tho possibility that the letter 
will fall into some one else’s hands, we will agree upon 
what is to bo plaeed in it. If, as I quite expect, the 
prisoners are to bo removed to Greenwich, 1 shall not 
name anyplace on the letter at all, but will simply write 
a figure, which will represent the hour when the van 
will start from Newgate, and immediately after that will 
be another figure, which will represent the day of the 
month on which they will sot forth.” 

“That is quite enough,” said Dick, “so ihtsi itmse 
figures are all tho paper need contain.” 

“ Yes, all, and thou if anyone else finds it, why, it will 
not matter.” 

“ It is a wise precaution.” said Dick ; “ but I don’t 
feel the least afraid, for I will have the bridge well watched 
before your messenger arrives.” 

“You may expect him, then,” said Matthew, “by the 
second night from this. I shall be 6ure to know before 
that time.” 

“And,” said Dick, “we must arrange anotner meeting 
after that, for I feel myself much indebted to you, and 
whatever obligation 1 am under I shall not rest until I 
have discharged." 

“ Pooh — pooh !” said Matthew — “ never miud such 
nonsense as that. 1 do not. render you all these services 
simply for the money I can make out of you, but merely 
because I like you, so let us hear no more about obliga- 
tions, I beg.” 

“ It is all very fine, Matthew, for you to speak like 
that, bnt I shall not allow ” 

Dick paused, for just then he was startled by the 
ringing of a bell, which caused old Matthew to spring to 
his feet. 

“Quick,” he cried — “into the cupboard with you — 
make all speed 1 Perhaps it is only a false alarm ; at 
any rate, you can shift for yourself. I will go down- 
stairs. 'Take good care the officers do not enter this 
room until you have had plenty o? f ’De to conceal your- 
self.” 

He spoke these words very hurriedly, and as he pro- 
nounced tho last, passed hurriedly out of the door, ind 
slosed it behind him. 

Dick was very rapid in all his movements. 

Not knowing how long he might have to remain in 
his uncomfortable place of concealment, he picked up the 
glass out of which he had been drinking, and carried it 
into the recess along with him. 

To shut the cupboard doors, and afterwards to pull 
down the back part of the enpboard, occupied bu t a very 
few moments indeed. 

Yet ho was only just in time. 

Immediately afterwards he heard, though Sndistim. 3 >y, 
the sound of footsteps and the loud munuur oi 
voices. 

Of what was said he could not form any idea ; but, from 


the touc used, he guessed something like s>n altercation 
was going oa 

Then the door leading into the room he had so re- 
cently quitted was dashed open, affor which came a brief 
P'tse. 

“I toB you you are playing falsely!” Dick heard a 
voice cry, in 'iigb, exasperated tones. “ Do you mean to 
assure me positive -y that a few moments ago you 
were not seated in this room along with another per- 
son ?” 

Dick did not catch old Matthew’s reply, for ho spoke 
in a more subdued voice. 

“ Then 1 say you do not speak the truth,” was the re- 
joinder. “ I have just come from across the way, and 
cs I stood at the barber’s bed-room window I could see 
into this, and made out distinctly you and another person 
sitting at this table.” 

« Neither knew it, but just as the officer spoke, both old 
Matthew and Dick were engaged on the very same opera- 
tion, and that was in inwardly, but noue tho less bitterly, 
cursing the barber for his interference. 

As before, Diek could not make out what old Matthew 
said iu reply, but tho officer — for such beyond a doubt he 
was — exclaimed : 

“ Now, my men, is the time to" show your sharpness. 
Never mind a word of what he says — I know him for an 
inveterate liar. I saw two men sitting here not five 
minutes ago. Thero’s no one to bo found, 60 it’s clear 
there’s a hiding-place somewhere, and you’ve got to find 
it.” 

After those words were spoken, there was a vast amount 
of clattering caused by the hasty removal of the various 
articles of furniture contained in the room. 

Diek, having heard so much, not unnaturally began to 
feel very uneasy for his own safety. 

After what Matthew had said, he fully believed tho 
officers would, with care and time, discover the recess at 
the back of the closet. 

A cold perspiration broke out all over him, and 
as minute after minute elapsed, his uneasiness in- 
creased. 

Most bitterly indeed (lid he regret having been per- 
suaded to take up his quarters iu such a place, for how 
inglorious it would appear for the officers to break 
down the panelling and seize him hiding in 6ueh a 
place ! 

These thoughts made Diek almost desperate 

For the first time, ho began to wonder whether there 
was any outlet from this secret recess. 

lie had forgotten to ask Matthew anything on the sub- 
ject. ^ 

But tho more Diek thought, the more assured lie felt 
that such a place as this would not ho constructed 
without some means being contrived of emerging 
from it. 

J ust then tho closet door opened, and one of the officers 
entered, and poked about very vigorously among the 
clothing with his sword. 

Dick held his breath, for there was nothing to 
divide him from his foe but a thin partition of wood- 
work. 

“Nobody here,” was the reply, and then this man, 
who never for a moment thought of trying whether tho 
back of tho cupboard had a hollow sound or not, stopped 
out, and closed the door behind him. 

“Escape number one,” said Dick. “ But that little in- 
cident only makes me feel the more that I shall not be so 
fortunate a second time.” 

While these thoughts passed through his mind, he 
rapidly produced from his pocket a phosphorous match, 
which he ignited silently. 

The light lasted only for an instant, yet "j enabled him 
to glance at the walls around him. * 

He saw no means by which the recess could bo left, 
but, believing that tho means of leaving it would be 
similar to those by which he had entered, he stooped 
down, and endeavored to insert his fingers in between the 
floor and the walls. 

At his first attempt he succeeded, and raised the piece 
of woodwork to the extent of aboni an inch. 

Then he paused. 

! ''Iam all right now,” he thought, though he had not 
the remotest idea of where he would find himself after 
pas.-ing through this partition. 
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It was at tfiia moment that the oloaet doors were 
again thrown open, and Dick heard the man with the i 
exasperated voice ory : 

“ Don’t you think I can believe my own eyesight ? I 
tell you I saw somebody here ; and where’s he gone ? 
I’m sure there is a secret hiding-place somewhere ! I 
have been told that this old inn is full of them, and I’ll 
do my best to find out to-night !” 

hile he spoke, tho officer began with the butt-end of 
his pistol to rap against the walls of the closet. 

As he began at the side, close to the hinges of the 
door, where the nail was perfectly solid, the sound re- 
turned was of such a character as to make him certain 
there waB no hiding-place there. 

On reatiiing the back, however, the first blow pro- 
duced a hollow, reverberating sound. 

The offieer uttered a shriek. 

‘V he cried—" I have it— this is the place I 
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Nevermind finding out the secret! Break down the 
woodwork — it will be done in a moment !” 

With these words, he raised his pistol in the air and 
brought down the butt-end of it with full force uDon 
the panelling. 

A large crack was the result. 

The next blow produced another. 

I he officers came crowding round him, and a tew 
more heavy strokes demolished the woodwork to such 
an extent that tho officers were able to seize hold of it, 
and by main force pull out a large piece. 

The officer j sprang forward with a cry of exultation, 
wljioh quickly changed its tone to one of disappoint" 
inent. 

There was the recess, it is true, but it was perfectly 
empty, save and except the chair on which Dick had 
placed the glass out of which he had been so lately 
drinking. 
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Oid Matthew had dux lug these occurrences suffered 
such an amount of mental agitation aa few could have 
«,ny conception of, and he looked upon Dick’s disappear- 
ance as something miraculous, for ho was lot awar*, 
himselr tha* there was any means of leacii the re- 
cess. 

He could scarcely believe his eye3, indeed; bat his 
satisfaction was, nevertheless, most intense. 

“ There’s nobody there,” cried the officer, in <iee dis- 
appointment— “ nobody at all !” 

“ But there’s this glass, sir,” said one of the men. 

“ Oh, d — n the glass 1 Don’t bother me with that !” 

“ But there’s ale in it,” continued the officer, sp> akiag 
cautiously — “ there’s ale in it; and, look, why, there’s 
troth on it, and it Ionics ae fresh as though it had only 
been just drawn.” 

This occurrence arrested the officer's attention, and 
at the same moment filled old Matthew with despair. 

“ So it has,” cried the one with the angry oioo — “ so it 
has ! Aha ! I knew I was right, lie is close at hand, my 
lads, depend upon it! Look around, and you will see 
the means of leaving this recess.” 

Just as he spoke, there came a loud and thrilling shriekj 
evidently issuing from female lips. 

At the sound the officers all stood aghast. 

“Help— help!” they heard a voice cry, very distinctly. 
“ Help — help ! Murder — thieves !” 

“lie’s caught!” cried the chief officer— “as I’m a 
living man, he’s caught! Down with that bit of wood- 
work ! Dash against it! The sooner you break it down 
the better !” 

The officers obeyed, but it to >k them rather longer 
to pul! down the panelling than they had an' - "' 

CHAPTER CMLXXXJII. 

DICK TURPIN PUTS IN EXECUTION A BOLD ANO NOVEL 
EXPEDIENT. 

In order to explain the moaning of this strange occur- 
rence, we must go back to the proceedings of Dick 
Turpin. 

He waited until the officer struck against the wood- 
work with his pistol, then he know discovery was cer- 
tain. 

"Without another second’s pause or hesitation, he 
dtooped down, and slowly and noiselessly raised the 
largo piece of wood forming the back of the recess. 

He only did so to a sufficient distance to allow him to 
creep beneatli it. 

This ho did with all secrecy imaginable. 

Then he drew it down again. 

Ho was only just in time — indeed, he had scarcely 
composed himself before the panelling was torn down, 
and the recess discovered. 

He remained perfectly still after this, listening to what 
took place next. 

Where; he wr s he had not the remotest idea, except 
that it was possible he was in another closet similar to 
ihe oue he had recently left. 

_ How much he regretted having left the glass behind " 
him, as that unquestionably helped the officers to get on 
the right track. 

When he heard the remarks passed upon it, he was 
sure that his present place was no abiding spot, and he 
began to seek some means of quitting it. 

Peeling cautiously with his hands, his fingers encoun- 
tered two doors similar to those opening into old Matthew’s 
room. 

They yielded to his touch, and he pushed them open 
slowly and gently. 

Then, creeping out with « stealthiness that would have 
delighted an Indian, he raised himself to his feet, and 
endeavored to take a peep at his sun’oundings. 

He wan in a room evidently, for he could see the 
window, through which there came a verv dim amount of 
twilight. 

He moved forward, as he believed, in the direction if 
tho door, but he was not looking sufficiently close to his 
feet, for, with great suddenness, he struck against the 
post of a bedstead. 

It was then that the shrill scream that had so startled 
the officers broke forth, and it must bo confessed that it 
■fcrliod Dick quite as much 


Recovering his presence of wind, nowevet. tin en- 
chained : 

“ Do not be alarmed — all is well l” 

But his words wore perfectly unheeded. 

The female by whom the room was tenanted had evi- 
dently )t hold of the idea that a man was in the room, 
whose intention was to rob and murder her, and so she 
kept up tho prodigious clamor. 

Finding all efforts to silence hsr vain, Dick, who by 
this time had discovered the doorway, lust no time in 
passing through it. 

As his hand passed over the lock he felt a key. 

He took it out instantly, thrust it in on the other side, 
and locked the chamber door. 

This he knew would cause delay, and, in the mean- 
time, what ho had to do was to seek the street. 

Accordingly, he descended tho stairs at full speed, but, 
ere he had gone far, some one, alarmed no doubt by the 
fearful shriek, cried out : 

“ In Heaven’s name, what’s tho matter ? Oh, lawks i 
who are you ?” 

“ The devil !” said Dick, in a sepulchral voice. 

There was s smothered kind of cry, and then the door 
was hastily shut. 

But Dick was very far from being anything like 
safe. 

The house would bo so thoroughly alarmed before lie 
could got to the bottom of it, that on attempting to leave 
it he would most likely run into the arms of the 
officers. 

The first-floor landing was now, however, reached, 
but just as his foot touched it, a door was opened, and a 
mail with an extraordinary worsted night-cap on his 
head, a candlo in his left hand, and a dark object in Lis 
right, appeared. 

He seemed to catch sight of Dick, for he cried : 

“Take that, you isiet-oh, and don’t you disturb me any 
more ! I tell you I won’t be bothered with yon !” 

These words plainly showed that he mistook Dick for 
somebody else. 

When he said “Take that!” he lifted up his right hand 
in which he held the dark object, which proved to be a 
missile of some kind, for it flew past Diok’s head with un- 
pleasant swiftness. 

Its course was stopped by the face of a large clock 
which stood upon tho landing. 

There was a crash, and then the mechanism became so 
deranged that the clock began to strike at a furious 
rate. 

So alarmed was the night-cappcd gentleman by the 
effects of his violence that he dropped his candlo and 
precipitately retreated into his room, 

Dick made a plunge dowu tho staircase, inwardly 
cursing his ill-luck. 

When about half-way to the ground floor, howevei, 
he perceived a small window, wliiA had been contrived 
for the purpose ot lighting the at urease. 

Happening to glance through it, he saw that it opeueu 
upou soiuo leads, and this caused him to pause. 

The way of escape he now believed lay clear enough 
before him. 

To open the window took him scarcely more than a 
second. 

He passed through it, closed it after lum, and then 
found himself staudiiig ou what was to all appi aranccs 
the top of a cistern. 

On one side of him was a rather narrow wall, whicn 
extended for a considerable distance. 

Without hesitation, ho stepped upon it, and, without 
giving a thought to tho narrow spaco on which lie stooi’, 
ran rapidly along. 

Reaching the extremity, he saw, only a few feet oelow 
him, the pavement of a narrow court. 

He dropped without hesitation, and running forward, 
quickly found himself in one of the siieots lying betwee n 
Clare Market and Lincoln’s Inn. 

Ho set forward to run immediately, though he instantly 
became conscious of the impolicy of this course, and 
certainly had he not been so greatly excited ho would 
never have dreamed ef adopting it. 

His flying form arrested the attention of a man, who 
set up a tremenuoud snout. 

Stop him !” he cried— “ stop him ! A high waj-mas, — 
a highwayman ! ‘I'-'jire he roes I 8tor> him — stop him 
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These cries were Instantaneously followed by loud 
•houts and a trampling of footsteps, so that in what, 
seemed a magical short space of time Dick found 
himself followed by a crowd of persons of all ages and both 
sexes. 

His hopes of escape now sank 'I/jwn to zero, yet he aid 
not on that account in the least degree abate his speed , if 
anything, he increased it. 

Panting and breathless, with the perspiration running 
down his face in streams, and with a kind of mist before 
his eyes that half blinded him, he strove to think what 
would be the best thing ho could do in order to bafflo his 
pursuers. 

Ha turned anomer rapidly, and then another ; but they 
were so close upon hL» track that belore he was able to 
turn again they had him once more in sight. 

At every step did the numbers of thus*. woo were 
pursuing him increase ; and there was this disadvantage, 
so far as Dick was concerned, that whereas he was 
almost spent with running, those who were foremost in 
the chase had only just begun their task. 

All at once, a man started out into the centre of the 
road and extended both his arms. 

To attempt to dodge past him Dick knew would be ab- 
surd, and so kept on his course, determined to run the 
man down, though he feared that in the seuilie ha might 
be delayed sufficiently to enable his foes to pounce upon 
him. 

This, no doubt, was what tlio man calculated upon, but 
he forgot to take into consideration his own personal con- 
dition. 

Clenching his right hand, Dick ran on straight as an 

arrow. 

The man stood resolutely up, but the tremendous blow 
from Dick’s fist felled him like an ox. 

The highwayman 6taggured for an instant, then 
bounded on. 

Actually lie had gained a little on his foes, and, per- 
ceiving another turning which led towards Lincoln’s Inn, 
he did not hesitate to take it. 

But no sooner had he turned the corner than ho was 
struck with a sudden thought. 

He was then out of sight of all his foes, and could 
count upon being for the space of a few seconds, yet not 
long enough to enable - him to reach tho top of the 
street. 

But he paused close to a doorway of rather pretentious 
a character, on which was a brass plate. 

He perceived this, as well as the name upon it, by 
means of a lamp that was burning above, and that was 
placed purposely so as to render the words on tho door- 
plate legible. 

With a boldness that was astounding, Dick stepped up 
to this door, and knocked at it, wnile at the same timo he 
pulled the bell. 

During the brief space that he had to wait for a reply, 
he read upon the plate the words : — 

“ Mr. Solomon Cartwright, solicitor.” 

Just as the door was opened, tho*crowd of persons 
turned tho corner. 

Dick was hidden by the projecting portico, and no 
sooner was tho door opened than, without waiting to be 
United to enter, he stepped in and closed it after Lim. 

Then he had the satisfaction of hearing his pursuers 
tush by. 

‘‘What is it, please?” 6aid a female voice- with toler- 
able clearness. 

“ Is Mr. Cartwright within ?” 

“ Yes, sir, he is ; but this is past business nours, end 
he cannot be disturbed.” 

“I am sorry for that,” said Dick, who scarcely knew 
what to say. 

But his active brain quickly suggested something, and 
he added : 

‘• Be good enough to tell him that a gentleman wishes 
to see him on some matters connected with the sale of 
some property.” 

Now Dick hoped that the girl would leave him ana go 
k> deliver this message, in which caso he a mid have 
slipped out of the door, and trusted to his good luck to 
make an escape. 

To his deep annoyance, however, he was frustrated in 
this intention, for a door cln<ae at hand was opened, and a 
gentleman stepped out into the passage. 


“ What is it, Mary ?” ho asked — •• who is it ?” 

“A gentleman wants particularly to 6eo you about 
some property,” was the reply. 

“ Oh, certainly !” said tho lawyer, who was never one 
to allow the chance of obtaining a fresh client to pass by. 
“ Ask the gentleman to walk this way.” 

Dick had no resource but to comply. 

“ I’m doomed to nothing but misfortune to-night,” ha 
thought. “ What on earth can ] do ? F >w can 1 manage 
to deceive this man ? — what shall I tell hi-i?” 

Really he had no time for thought. 

The door was close at hand. 

Without the lapse of a moment, he was shewn into a 
room. 

There was a nrc burning in it, and a lighted lamp was 
standing on tho table, and surrounded by a great quantity 
of papers. 

. “ Take a seat, sir — pray tako a seat !’’ said the Iawyet 
as ho turned up the lamp, so as to cause it to give a 
brighter light, and to enable him to see his visitor 
better. “ 1 happen at tho present moment to be quite 
disengaged.” 

Dick wished from the bottom of his heart that the 
solicitor was overwhelmed with business. 

Nevertheless, he took a seat, and, with as much calm- 
ness as he Cuuld command, drew his handkerchief from 
his pocket, and wiped the perspiration from his face. 

“ Dear me,” ejaculated the lawyer, “ how warm you 
look !" 

“Yes," saiil Dick, coucealing his breathlessness with 
much difficulty, “it is quite sultry.” 

“ flow odd !” said the lawyer, with a shiver. “ Here 
have 1 been crouching over the fire all night.” 

“Iam excited,” said Dick — “very much excited, and 
I have come hero at a very rapid rate to 6eo you, as I was 
fearful I should be too late.” 

“ I am perfectly ready to listen to you,” was the 
lawyer’s reply. “ Bo good enough to let me know the 
nature of your business." 

This was a poser, for what to say next Dick had uot 
the remotest idea, so, merely with tho view of gaining 
time, he once more took out his pocket-handkerchief and 
wiped his face with it. 

While he did so, he could not help noticing that the 
lawyer was looking at him with an expression of sus- 
picion and distrust. 


CHAPTER CMLXXXIV. 

DICK TURPIN VERY CLEVERLY MAKES A TOOL ON THE 
LAWYER, 

But Dick Turpin was fast becoming himself again — cool, 
calm anil determined. 

The silence that prevailed in tho street justified him in 
indulging in tho belief that his pursuers bad lost the 
scent altogether, and that ho would have nothing more to 
do than to speak for a short time to tho solicitor and then 
quietly take his departure. 

But even at this moment ba heard a loud hubbub, 
which gradually yet rapidly increased in loudness. 

“ Dear me,” said tho lawyer, with an air of vexation, 
“ what in the world can bo ‘.he matter with the people 
to-night?” 

“ I’m sure 1 don’t know,” said Dick. “ There’s somc- 
j thing the nutter ; but I don't know that it need concern 
us.” 

“No, certainly not. Pray proceed to the business you 
were about to place before me.’’ 

The lawyer made a feint of consulting his watch, as if 
to show that his timo was precious. 

“ Well,” said Dick, “to be brief with you, Mr. Cart- 
wright, the fact is that a dear and much-loved friend of 
mine is at the present moment in very deep distress.” 

“ Pecuniary distress ?” asked the lawyer. 

u Yes — in fact, he is in debt, an- has been 'hrust into 
prison. It is a shocking thing, for I know very well 
that with anything like reasonable time he cor.ld pay off 
tb’i whole of his debts.” 

‘Then may I ask Jour object in consulting me ?" 

“ I will tell y^ u i a a moment,” 6aid Dick, who by this 
time had arranged his whole plan of future operations, 
and which promised to be so satisfactory that he threw 
off at oj cc a ;i the fears and apprehensions under which 
he been laboring. 
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“I am staying at the Regent’s Hotel in. Piccadilly, and 
{fee head waiter there was kind enough to mention your 
name to me as being a gentleman likely to lo what 1 
required.” 

“ Indeed I" said the lawyer. “ I am rather surprised at 
that, for at the momont I cannot recollect such an hotel as 
that in Piccadilly, nor can I say that I am acquainted 
with any bead waiter either.” 

“ Well, sir, such jhe fact,” said Dick, with anblnsning 
effrontery. “ I am tfuite a stranger in London.' and wheu 
this dreadful affair happened to my friend 1 posted up to 
town at once. I always stop at the Regent’® Hotel and 
as the head waiter was the first person I saw 1 asked him 
what I had better do.” 

“ But what do you want me to do ?” said the lawyer, 
with a bland smile, for he began to thiirJc that so excit- 
able a personage as Dick seemed to be would pr.-ve a 
very good client. 

“ I have some property in Berkshire,” said Dick— 
“ freehold, and of considerable value. I have brought 
tho title deeds with mej and I want to know whether a 
mortgage can be executed upon it for about one haif of 
its value, which will enable me fcp set my friend at 
liberty.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said the lawyer. “ I often manage 
matters of that kind — not that I have money myself, but 
many of my clients have, who are anxious to lend it out 
for mortgage.” 

» That is just what the head waiter told me," said 
Dick, with great assurance. 

“ Would you be good enough,” said the lawyer, “ to 
let me look at the title deeds you spoko of ?” 

Dick placed his hand in the breast pocket of his coat, 
then exclaimed : A- I j 

“ Dear me, sir. would you believe it ? In my great state 
of excitement I have left the papers in my portmanteau 
at the hotel ? What is to be done ?” 

“Just what you please,” said tho lawyer, in an altered 
tone. 

“ Well, then,” said Dick, “ suppose you call a hackney- 
coach : we can then both go to tho hotel together, and 
drink a glass of wine : you can look over the title deeds, 
and the matter put in a fair way for settlement.” 

“ Oh, certainly,” said the lawyer ; “ I have no objection 
to that at all ; we will go at once, if you are willing.” 

“Yes, I am quite willing,” said Dick — how willing, the 
lawyer little thought. 

They stepped out into the passage, on a peg against 
the wall of which some cloaks and hats were hanging. 

The lawyer selected one of each nf these articles. 

“My dear eir,” said Dick, “ would you mind doing me 
the ; avor of lending me one of ynur cloaks? Now thsrt 
I have got over my excitement I feel the cold strike with 
quite a chill.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said the lawyer, “with very great 
pleasure ! Take this one. In your present condition you 
are likely enough to take a cold that will result in vour 
death.” J . 

Dick took the proffered cloak gladly, not that he cared 
about his heated condition, but he knew very well that 
((Trapping this garment around him would greatly change 
his outward appeavauce. 

“Mary,” said the gentleman, “just call a hackney- 
uoach.” 

The girl opened the door and stood outside, and just as 
she did so, the very vehicle they wanted came rolling 
by. 

It was stopped at once, and th v >, with a heart which it 
must be confessed beat faster than usual, Dick followed 
the lawyer across the threshold into tho street. 

Here many people were assembled searching in all. 
directions. 

It was pretty clear that they had formed •> toleranfy 
good guess as to tho exact spot where the highwayman 
had disappeared. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the lawyer of some oue 
standing near. 

“ They’re after Dick Tnrpin, the highwayman, sit ” 
was the answer. “ He was chased to somewhere hereabout 
and disappeared.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” said the lawyer, “ then I hope h 9 will he 
jaught, for nothing would please me better than to hear 
the laat of him. I have been twice robbed by his rascally 
associates.” 


While these few words were passing, Dick had entered 
the hackney-coach, the door of which was held open bv 
the driver 

Mr. Cartwright followed, and as the door was closed 
Dick said : 

“ Drive to the bottom of Piccadilly ; I will call to yon 
when to pull up.” 

Mr. Cartwright was about to make a remark, but just 
then the coach was set in motion, and such a joltiug and 
such a horrible ratting noise ensued that he gave up in 
despair the attempt to make himself heard. 

At last Dick felt that he had reached! the end of his 
troubles, and therefore he leaned back in the coach with 
a contented air. 

To be sure there was the little difficulty to be got over, 
that it was necessary to dispose of the lawyer somehow. 

But Turpin considered this such a trifle that he Lardly 
bestowed a thought upon it. 

Over and over again he congratulated himself upon his 
good fortune in having so availed himself of the strange 
turn that events took. 

nis object in deluding the lawyer with ibu story about 
the mortgage of the estate was simply to iind a raeaus of 
reaching the bottom of Piccadilly, which it will be re- 
membered was the place where he had left his marc 
Black Bess. • y * 

Certainly the ingenuity of the plan deserves commen- 
dation as well as the successful manner in which it was 
carried out. 

The distance to Piccadilly was not very great, and the 
two horses which were harnessed to the hackney-coach 
quickly brought them there. 

“ Now, my dear sir,” said the lawyer, confidentially, 
“here wo are in Piccadilly. Be good enough to point 
out the hotel.” 

“ It is a little lower down,” said Dick, looking carefully 
through the windows, for lie was in search of the narrow 
turning in which stood the stable where he had loft his 
mare. 

But while doing so, he became conscious of the fact 
that it would be impolitic in the extrema to quit this 
lawyer hastily, or in such a manner as to give an imme- 
diate alarm. 

To spoil so good a piece of work by a little bungling 
at the end was what Dick was very disinclined to 
do. 

Therefore, he again set his nrsin to work, and this 
time with as much success as before, 

“ There it is,” he exclaimed, pointing to a well-lighted 
building which actually stood at the very corner of the 
thoroughfare he so much wished to l%ach — “there it 
is.” 

“ Why, that’s not the Regent’s Hotel 1” ejaculated the 
lawyer. “ That’s the Royal.” 

“ Of course it is !” said Dick. “ What an absurd mis- 
take for me to make ! Did I really say Regent’s ?” 

“ You did indeed, and repeated it many times.” 

“ Then you must attribute that mistake to my state d 
excitement. However, I am calmer now — much calmer," 

The lawyer smiled, and then said : 

“ Still I am puzzled about fhis head waiter. 1 moat cer- 
tainly don’t know him, for I never was across the thres- 
hold of this building in my life.” 

“You will 3ee directly,” said Dick, “for here we are.” 

He called out to tho dri yer, who at once stopped oppo- 
site to the entrance of the hotel. 

Dick alighted and gave him so liberal a fare that the 
coachman actually said : “ Thank you. sir 1” a piece of 
civility he had never been known to vouchsafe to anybody 
before. 

The lawyer knew that he had given this man about six 
times his proper fare, and smiled again, for he thought 
a man who was so liberal to a hackney-coach driver 
would be equally so with himself, and so on this very 
ground was not disposed to say a word about his extrava- 
gance. ’ . ' *• ' ’ 

Scarcely anyone would have had the audacity to walk 
up the spacious stone steps leading to the fashionable 
hotel as Turpin did, but he had already found that wher- 
ever he had dared the most there he had succeeded the 
best. ■ •* „ 

On reaching the top of the steps, the massive f late 
glass door was opened b] to obsequious attendant 
Coffee-room.’' a lid Dick, laconically- 
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The man bowed and pointed to a door a little way oiT 
on which the wo*ds were written. 

Dick nodded hie head in return, and stepped briskly 
forward. 

Beaching the coffro-room door, Turpin pushed it open 
and stood aside to allow the lawyer ta follow him. 

It was nthei odd thing, but just at that time the 
coffee-room happened to be empty. 

“ I have only a bed-room here ” said Dick to Mr. Cart- 
wright, as that gentleman took a seat near the fire, “ a.'d 
of course my portmanteau is there. It will not take mo 
a moment to run upstairs and fetch yon the title deeds, 
so you will excuse me for leaving yon hero « moment 
while I do So.” 

This was said with so offhand an sir, anu ooandcd 00 
plausible anl reasonable that the lawyer immediately 
gave his consent. 

This was all Dick needed, and his exultation at having 
managed sc well could scarcely bo restrained within 
bounds. 

Leaving the coffee-room again, he stepped swiftly 
along the hall to the door. 

Dick hesitated for naif a second, then put bis hand in 
his pocket and drew forth a guinea. 

He slipped the coin into the hand of the attendant, and 
as he did so he said, with a wink : 

“ »V that gentleman who came in with me a moment 
ago should ask you where I have gone, just be good 
enough to say that you have not seen me.’ 1 

Whether the man would comply with this demand 
Dick did not wait to know ; but the way in which ho 
slipped the guinea into his pocket was very sug- 
gestive. 

“ Free !” said Dick, after he had descended the steps of 
the hotel — “once more free, after running the gauntlet of 
so many dangers — free, too, by my own unaided exertions 1 
Truly has my brain been busy to-night, yet all is well , a 
few minutes more and I shall be in possession of Black 
Bess ; and when 1 feel that gallant mare beneath me 1 
shall bid defiance to all that my enemies can accom- 
plish !” - 

Just as he spoke these words, Dick reached the door- 
way leading to the stables. 

Ha glanced up and down the street, bnt ell was 
perft ctly silent. 

Seizing the bell- handle, he pulled it somewhat vigor- 
ously. then waited with a singular mixture of calmness 
and anxiety for the ostler to make his appearance. 

CHAPTER CMLXXXV. 

KX TO WES 13 REMINDED THAT HE 13 AS YET tlY NO 
MEANS OUT OF DANGER. 

This feeling rapidly intensified, and as it did so his 
anxiety increased. 

It reached its culminating point at the moment when 
f*? heard a shuiliiiig footstep in tho inn yard, and caught 
sight of a dim gleam of light. 

“ I have been too precipitate,” he muttered — “ by far 
too precipitate ! My late successes havo blinded me to 
caution. I should have sent some one here in case of 
danger, or, at any rate, I ought to have reconnoitred 
first.” 

Having come to this conclusion, Dick glanced around 
him as well as the obscurity that filled the narrow turning 
would permit. 

On the opposite side of the wav, and nearly opposite to 
the stable gates, was a small doorway, that apparently 
formed a kind of private means of communication with 
the back part of the hotel 

Dick had resolved to Secrete himself in a place wnere 
he could watch the course of events, and, as no better 
one than thio presented itself, he darted across the road- 
way in a moment 

He had scarcely passed into the dark shadow caused 
by the depression in the wall, when he he^"d tho fasten 
ings of the stable gates noisily undone. 

“ I’m coming, sir,” said s voice — “ Pm coming, sir i 
Just have patience lor half a moment.” 

“ What the deuce does he mean by talking like that ?” 
thought Dick. “ And how docs he know who is outside, I 
wonder ?” 

Just then one naif of the gates was thrown open, and 


it precisely the same instant Dick discovered that the 
door close to which he was pressing in order to get mors 
out of sight was unfastened. 

No sooner did he make this discovery than he instantly 
availed himself of tho opportunity which this afforded for 
a better concealment. 

His movements were so rapid, ana yet so silent, that 
by the time ho had placed himself on the opposite side of 
tho door — which he held a little ajar in order that lie 
might observe all that took place — the ostler had only 
managed to get the gate fairly open. 

He raised in the air the lantern he carried, and glanced 
around him in great surprise. 

•* The devil 1” he ejaculated, when he found that beyond 
all doubt no one was outside. “ Why, it’s a mistake. 
Some one rang the bell, and ran off. drat ’em i” 

•‘What’s that you say’” growled another voice. 
“Isn’t he there ?” 

“ No, that he isn’t.” 

The second speaker came forward- -sufficiently so for 
the rays ot the lantern to fall upon him and reveal his 
exterior Appearance. 

Dick, on seeing him, drew back slightly, and pushed 
the door a little closer. 

It was a police officer — a runner from Bow Street. 

“Back, Mr. Bishop,” said the ostler — “ back, sir, it" you 
please. Pray keep out of sight ! He may be on the watch 
for aught I know.” 

Thus admonished, tho officer retreated, and the ostler, 
after taking another survey around him, retreated also, 
and closed the gates, saying something in a growling tone 
all the while. 

In loss than a moment afterwards all was as silent as 
before. 

“ Another narrow escape,” thought Dick — “ by far too 
narrow to bo at all agreeable. But certainly I must bo in 
lnck’s way to-niglit.” 

Dick might well think this, for, since his departure 
from the old castle, Fortune had constantly favored 
him. 

But tho highwayman, just at that moment, had more to 
think about in the present than the past. 

A rapid glance at his position made him conscious 
that, to say the least of it, it was a very unpleasant 
one. 

What he had witnessed convinced him beyond all doubt 
that by some one or other his mare had been recognised, 
and, in consequence, a watch set in the hope of securing 
him on his return. 

How nearly they had succeeded the reader knows 
already — bui for his lucky second thought, the highway- 
man could scarcely have got free. 

A slight noise behind him caused by the opening and 
shutting of tho door disturbed the highwayman in his 
thoughts, and reminded him that the place ho was in 
was not at all adapted for an abiding spot. 

" He had no other resourco than to enter the street 
again. • 

lie did this most relnctantly. 

- But the narrow thoroughfare still wore its deserted ap- 
pi arauce. 

Dick glanced op at the high brick walls which defended 
the stable-yard. 

“ Black Bess is there,” he said to himself — “ there, and 
surrounded by my foes and hers. She cannot help 
herself. I would as soon part with my life as lose her, 
and so I shall have to depend upon my own exertions to 
set her free. It must be done somehow, and that without 
delay.” 

Dick Turpin paced slowly down the street in deep 
thought 

Certainly the task which ho had set himself was one 
which any other man would have given up in despair as 
being totally impossible; but its very difficulty only 
served as a stimulus to Dick. 

He was not long before be arranged his plan of aciiou 
up to a certain point. 

“ Before I can go any further,’" ne murmured, as be 
turned round and retraced uis stops, “ I must ascertain 
the exact force which my enemies muster. I must also 
find out how they are disposed, and just where about# 
Black Bess is situated. Yes, certainly, that will be ihe 
preliminary step to take.” 

Glanciug up to the walls, Dick fancied that he 3honld 



be ablo, by giving a good spring, to get the e^ds ol his 
fk.gyra over the edge. 

He tried, and at the first trial succeeded. 

His next act war to draw himself np try his ame to 
en ’ an extent as enabled him to take a peep at the 
ride. - ^ 

Owing to the darkness, however, he was not a&» So 
nii&e out anything with much distinctness, though he 
perceived rather a long range of low buildings, from a 
window in one part of which a light was shining. 

Hero, he conjectured, he should find Black Bess ; hut it 
was a conjecture merely, for, as the reader will recollect, 
he was quite ignorant of the nature of the premises. It 
was, perhaps, about the .only occasion on which he had 
omitted to follow Black Bess to her stable in order to be 
familiar with its whereabouts, and now be bit tarty re- 
gretted his indiscretion. 

But regrets were useless, and dismissing them from his 
mind, he began to draw himself up higher and higher 
still above the wall, being emboldened to do so by the 
perfect quiet which prevailed. 

At length, by dint of a little scrambling, Dick managed 
to get fairly astride the wall ; then, crouching down as 
closely as he could, he crawled in the direction of the 
light. 

Evidently there was no one outside on the watch ; but 
this was not surprising, for the night air was too cold to 
make anyone wish for the job, and, moreover, they doubt- 
less considered that they should receive timely intima- 
tion of the highwayman’s approach. 

Dick found that he was on the wrong part of the wall 
to get any where uear the lighted window; but ho crept 
as close as he could, and then waited. 

It would almost seem as though the slight noise be had 
made in his progress had been heard, for a door was 
opened, and the ostler appeared. 

Dick sank down from observation. 

14 It is nothing,” said the ostler; evidently addressing 
somo one within — “ nothing at all. Everything is quite 
quiet.” 

“ Then come in, will you, and shut the door, for it is 
confoundedly cold.” 

The ostler obeyed with alacrity. 

Owing to his elevated and awkward position, Dick vis 
net able to do more than just get a glimpse through the 
doorway, yet that was sufficient to show him that the 
interior was fitted up as a stable. 

Most probably Black Bess was there, and the officers 
were watching near her. 

What else to do, Dick at the moment knew not. 

How to regain possession of Black Bess certainly 
seemed a greater mystery than ever. 

Dick felt it so, and chafed impatiently. 

“it would be something,” lie thought, at last, 'if I 
could only fiud out how many I have to grapple with If 
no more than the ostler and the officer I saw, I will iw'k 
an encounter with them.” 

Dick felt much relieved at having thus arrived at a 
decision, and he was not long before he devised the 
means by which he could make this important discovery 
without running any great ritk himself. 

Looking back a little way, he saw that the large bell 
he had rung was fixed to the wall just iuside the gate, 
aud was, he believed, iu such a position that he could 
roach it without much trouble. 

A peal upon it, he thought, would not fail to draw litem 
forth again. 

At any rate, there could be no harm in putting #nefi a 
stratagem into execution. 

Dick seized hold of a piece of the wire and pulled it 
with all his might. 

The clanging was truly terrific, and ho kept it up for 
some time, so as to induce a belief that whoever was out- 
side was anxious and impatient to get in. 

“ That’s him !” cried a voice, as the stable door was 
dung open — “ that’s him for certain ! (Jomecn! Get all 
ready ; but don’t show jvourselves • till I give yoir *be 
word!” 

i llush — hush !” 

The ostler hurried to the gate, and as ho had not 
replaced all the fa.-teniugs, he flung it open in much less 
time than lie Lad taken before. 

And now most dec’dedly did the fickle goddess i'orvuuc 
favor the perplexed highwayman. 


It so happened that just as the ostler flung open the 
gate a chance pedestrian wrapped in a cloak was passing 
oy. 

The ostler no sooner caught sight of him than hs 
uttered a apj. 

At the same time he sprang forward, seising the 
stranger by the taroat 

The cry was followed by the rush of footsteps, and 
then, from out of the stable there issued no less than 
seven police officers. 

Had any one of them chanced to cast his eyes up to 
the top of the wall, it is quite possible that Dick would 
have been detected there. 

But of this there was no fear. 

All their faculties were engrossed by the struggle 
which was taking place in the street, for the stranger, 
believing himself attacked by robbers, resented with right 
good will the attack which the ostler made upon him. 

The officers hastened to his assistance, and. so con- 
vinced were they that the right man had been seized *«&&i 
they never troubled themselves to take a second glance, 
but with the greatest impetuosity joined in the fray. 

It was almost a moment before Dick could properly 
comprehend what had occurred ; but as soon, as ever the 
actual truth flashed upon bis mind, he said to himself, 
with great determination : 

“How or never is the time 1 Such a chance as this Is 
more than I could possibly have expected, and certainly 
such a one as will not occur again 1” 

With these words in his mind, if not on bis lips, Dick 
turned, lowered himself rapidly from the lop of the wall, 
and dropped into the stablc-yard. 

He happened to alight upon some littered straw, so that 
no alarm was given. 

The conflict wa> going on outside, if possible, with 
redoubled violence. 

Like a shadow, Dick flitted rapidly across the yard and 
darted into the stable. 

Here a light was burning. 

A cry of exultation escaped his lips. 

There, safe, and to all appearances unhurt, was his 
bonny mare, Black Bess. 

In an instant she recognised her master, aud gave 
utterance to a sharp neigh. 

Dick caressed her while he untied her from the 
manger. 

Her trappings had all been removed, and, though he 
made a rapid soaren, ne tailed to fiud them. 

He uttered an impatient ejaculation; but to linger 
would spoil all — probably bring on bis own death oi 
capture. 

“ It must bo thus,” he said, addressing Black Bess. “ 1 
have ridden you bare-backed before, and can do so again. 
Tlie halter shall serve me for a bridle.” 

So saying, Dick led Black Bess to the stable door. 

He sprang then into the saddle, for a kind of lull had 
taken place outside. 

The officers had just discovered that they had made a 
most r'd’culous mistake. 

The .nan they had seized, and whom they had at last 
succeeded in overpowering, they found, upon examina- 
tion, to bear no resemblance to Dick Turpin what- 
ever. 

The clatter of hoefs upon Aie stones in the yard caused 
them to turn round. 

What words can express .heir astonishment, rage, and 
fury, whon they sarr before them Dick Turpin sitting 
composedly on th© of bonny Black Bess ! 

CHASTER C ML XXXVI, 

DICK. TORTDl ESCAPES, AND PROVIDES HIJISELF WITR A 
FRESII SADDLE AND BRIDLE. 

“Clear the way, there 1” cried Dick Turpin, in a loud, 
riuging voice, for the officers had oil fallen into immovable 
attitudes indicative of their feelings—* 1 clear the way 
there! Let me pass 1” 

This speech at once brought tne officers to their 
senses. 

Releasing their hold upon the bewildered stranger, they 
dashed headlong, pell-mell into the yard. r 

But Dick was prepared for them. 

“ On, B.'ss !” he cried, exultantly. 44 forward^ old loss i 
I On — on ! Down with them 1”- 
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Never before did Black Bead respond so gallantly or i 
bo promptly to her rider’s commands. 

She gave one tremendons bound forward— a bound 
wbioh soaroely anything human conld withstand. 

The officers scattered before it like so much chaff, 
and, without experiencing a shock, Dick Turpin found 
himself on the’ other side of tne stable gates. 

The ostler was furious nt this ultor failure of his 
deep-laid plan. 

“Down with him!” he yelled. “Shoot him — shoot 
him ! Where are your pistols ? Shoot him, I say ! 
Shoot his mare — that will be better ! Cnrse the brute ! 

I <nn feel ner teeth now I Lend me a pistol, somebody, 
and I’ll shoot her !” 

These vindictive words produced a total change in 
Dick’s feelings, for they aroused all his strongest pasainns. 

Any injury meditated towards himself he thought no- 
thing of — he considered that the officers had a fair right 
to shoot at him if - they wished. 

But with Black Boss it was another thing altogether. 

Things which, had they regarded himself alone, he 
would have taken no notice of whatever, assumed quite 
B different aspect when Black Bess was concerned. 

Therefore, when these words were uttered, he turned 
round with flashing eyes. 

In his hasty /age, he drew a pistol from his bolt. 

Without reflection, and acting only upon th"> impulse 
of resentment, he levelled it at the cowa/dlj ostler, and 
dred. 

In the confined space in which he stood, the report 
seemed tremendous. 

The ostler uttered a shriek, and, throwing his arms up 
above his head, fell back. 

Turning round again with equal suddenness, Dick 
hurled his pistol at his foes, and set Black Bess in mo- 
tion. 

His breast was still filled with angry feelings as he 
dashed down Piccadilly in , the direction of the open 
country, though he experienced a savage satisfaction in 
the thought that the ostler had not escaped without re- 
ceiving some punishment for his meditated atrocity. 

4 So he felt your teeth, did he, Bess ?” he muttered. 

44 1 am glad of it, and I hope he will feel the pain till his 
last day 1 What was it, lass, that made you turn round 
upon him like that?” he added, aloud. 

By the way he spoke, one would have thought that he 
really expected to receive some comprehensible reply 
from his mare, and eertainly the odd, neighing noise 
which she made immediately afterwards seemed like an 
effort at articulation. 

Dick’s thoughts were now distracted by hearing unmis- 
takable sounds of pursuit coming from the rear. 

44 No matter I” he said, as he turned round, and looked 
behind him with a disdainful smile. 44 Let them come 
on— I can outruu them easily !” 

About this there could be little doubt, provided he had 
B clear course before him, for never had Black Bess ap- 
peared to be in better condition for the road. 

Certainly, while Dick had gone through so many hair- 
breadth escapes she had been resting quietly in the 
stable. 

The night was dark and inclined to be stormy, and, as 
far as Dick was able to see, there was no one on the road 
betere them. e „ . , 

Accordingly, he allowed the rope attached to the haltei 
to fall loosely upon the ncek of his steed. 

A gallop of a few miles placed him beyond all fear or 
danger of pursuit, ami, such being the case, he gradually 
reduced his mare’s pace, a3 ho never unnecessarily dis- 
tressed her by a hard gallop. 

He also found lhat it was far from comfortable to ride 
so far without those useful appendages, a saddle and a 
brink 

44 1 must make good this Ions, he cried, half aioud. 
“But that can bo done easily. I make no doubt— -but the 
sooner the better, for .all that.” 

Dick had not even now recovered his usual equanimity, 
and there was something angry and altogether unlike his 
usual manner in the way in which he looked before him 
In the hope of catching sight of some solitary traveller. 

But no one appeared in sight. 

A long stretcu of rising ground was before him, and 
ep tw* lie allowed Black Bess to proceed at a walking 

paoa. 


v/hen the asceut was almost accomplished, a horoemui 
suddenly came into view on the brow of *ho hill. 

“There is the man,” was Dick’s remark. 44 He has got 
what I want, and he had better surrender it to me ouietly, 
for I am in no humor to bo crossed.” 

The new-comer’s horse seemed somewhat exhausted 
after making the ascont on the opposite side, and so it 
was allowed to pause a little while to recover its wind. 

Dick rode forward at the same steady rate. 

The sharp ring of a horse’s footsteps caused tLe horse- 
man to loci' before him and endeavor to pierce the dark- 
ness. 

He was not long in making out the forms of the high- 
wayman and hi« steed. 

Dick kept unwaveringly on his way until breast ,te 
breast with the stranger. 

Then he stopped with great abruptness. 

44 Good evening, sir !" he said. 

The salutation was so courteous a one that the stranger 
could not rafrain from returning it. 

But evidently he cither had his suspicions of Dick, or 
else he avoided making acquaintances on the high-road 
at night on principle, for he gave his horse a sharp slash 
with the whip, intending to set it in rapid motion. 

But this intention was prevented from being carried 
out by Dick, who, with much promptitude, stretched out 
his hand and grasped the rein. 

The horse swerved and pranced, almost unseating his 
rider, but. Dick maintained his hold. 

“Not so fast, sir,” he cried — “not so fast 1 We have a 
little business to settle together before we part.” 

44 You mistake ! I have no business with you. Let me 
pas? ! I will not suffer to be molested thus 1” 

44 You cannot help yourself,” said Dick, gently but 
firmly, “and if you possess half the amount of good 
sense I . give you credit for having, you will iisten in 
patience.” 

44 Well, sir ?” 

44 It is not very well — in fact, very ill I I am in a Mttl« 
difficulty, aud you must help me out of it !” 

44 That’s cool, I must nay !” 

... 44 Very I” responded Dick, imperturbably. 

“Come, sir,” said the stranger, impatiently, “I dor.t 
feel inclined to be trifled with ” 

“Nor I either, sir!” 

“What do you want?” 

44 That is a sensible question, and I will answer it with 
out delay. Doubtless you perceive, sir, that I am uupro 
vided with a saddle and a bridle.” 

“I do perceive it. But what has that to do with me ?’ 

44 Much, or else I am greatly mistaken.” 

“How so ?” 

44 W by, sir, I must trouble you to favor me with yours , 
they will just suit me.” 

44 My saddle and bridle ?” 

44 Exactly !” 

44 And you would have the unblushing impudence n 
sit there and ask ms quietly, to surrender my property 5 j 
that fashion ?” 

44 Exactly J" 

44 Then damme, sir I” cried the stranger, furious with 
rage, 44 let me tell you that you have got t'ne wroug man 
to deal with I I won’t stand anything of the kind I Keep 
off !’’ 

44 My dear sir——" 

44 Oh. d— n ” 

" Pc you see this ? It is * pistol. One of excellent 
make, I assure you I Hark ! Did you hear that click ? 
It is now on full cock! Tho muzzle is within eighteen 
inches of your breast Now, be good enough to tell me 
whottiei you prefer to pa. . with your saddle and bridle 
or your life, for I am determined to have one or the otner, 
or both ?” 

There could be no pqssibility of mistaking Dick’s 
words. 

They were terribly in earnest. 

They produced a palpable effect upou tho stranger, for 
he shrank back from before the muzzle of the pistol, and 
when he spoke again there was t, marked difference In 
his tones. 

44 Put that pistol u t I beg 1 It might go off at any 
moment — accidentally, you know. Put it up!” 

44 Anything to oblige," said Dick, quietly. ‘ And now, 
*ir. since I have grafted your request, grant miua 


'-“What ia it?” J *’ 

Let me recommend you to dismount without making 
• roorr fu S3, and, with what speed you are capable of 
’• ug, div esi your horse of his trappings.” 

hut if 1 give you my saddle and bridle, what the 
Je\ il am I to do ?” , 

•'Get another.” ' • 

“ Why don’t you ?” 

“ I am about to.” 

“ Ourse it, but you know what I meau . My horse has 
got a backbone that slicks up, and it’s as sharpas a nail to 
sit on, I assure you.” **» 

Dick could not forbear a smile. 

‘‘Ail that produces lie. effect upon me whatever sir. 
But come; words enough and to spare have been wasted 
already. Dismount an 1 off with the saddle at once I” 
The stranger appeared to hesitate. 

Dick carried his hand to his pock t in which he had 
carelessly deposited the pistol. 

The gesture was sufficient. 

With an 'execration which, if not loud, was deep, the 
stranger slid off his horse. 

‘ 1 don’t mind confessing to you,’-’ said Dick, “because 
1 suppose yoh suspect it, but I am a highwayman, 1 
have had a close brush with the officers, and you cau 
supply the loss of n saddle and bridle with infinitely less 
trouble and risk titan 1 can. So make no demur — 1* can- 
not tell how soon my enemies may make their appear- 
ance. Be quick 1” ’ i/ 

Upon hearing this*, the traveller looked anxiouslv down 
the hill. 

While he did so he fervently wished that he might be 
so fortunate as to catch sight of a troop of police officers 
approaching. 


UHAPTB'! CMLXXXVII. 

tv WHICH DICE TURPIN HAS A VERY ODD ADVENTURE 
WITH A VERY ECCENTRIC PERSONAGE. 

Curse it !” said the traveller, under his voice. “ Who- 
ever knew of officers to be at hand when they were par- 
ticularly wanted?” 

•■Wliat are yon muttering about?” asked Dick, who 
had noticed the rapid glance, and partly caught the half- 
uttered words. 

" Nothing, sir— nothing ! Here, take the saddle, and 
be content. Surely you would not deprive me of the 
bridle ?” 

** I must — I cannot do without it. But you shall ‘have 
this halter in exchange.” 

The stranger ground his teeth, but another glance 
assured him that no help was near, and so he surrendered 
the bridle. 

Dick had Black Bess caparisoned with these fresh trap- 
pings in a moment, then lost no time in vaulting into the 
saddle. 

“Now, look you, sir," he said, “there is little occasion 
to make so much fuss. The loss you have sustained is 
such a one that you can easily repair. You ought, in- 
deed, to think yourself most lucky." 

“ Lucky ?” repealed the traveller, sardonically. 

“ Yes, lucky in getting off so easily ; and I should ad- 
vise you to part company with me now, or I may take a 
fancy to whatever money or valuables you may be carry- 
ing about with you.” 

Hearing this, the traveller gave a great siaif, and 
hastily mounted his horse. 

Either this idea had not occurred to him before, or else 
he carried about his person some objects he was by no 
means willing to part with. • 

■'Good night, sir!” said Dick, with a politeness that 
made the other furious. “ A pleasant journey to you !” 

What the traveller said in reply was inarticulate, but 
ne struck his spurs sharply into his horse’s flanks, and 
set off down the hill at a pace that must have cause' 1 , bini 
great inconvenience if his horse’s backbone was anything 
;ike so suarp as he had declared It to be. 

Dick Turpin laughed heartily at the adventure , juiced, 
be was so amused by it that those angry feelings which 
had heretofore filled his breast were vanished. 

How, Bess,” he exclaimed, . “ let us have another 
gsllpp, and that will go far towards taking us to our 
{s; umey s end, when, I doubt not, we shall find many 


anxiously looking :or oar nrrital. Forward— forward, 
old girl ! It seems to me that *ce have the read ,\U tJ 
ourselves to-night i" - ~ , i* ' , Jg 

Slackening the reins while he spoke, Black Bess broke 
out into one of those long, sireiching gallops which get 
over the ground with so mnch rapidity, and which she 
seemed to perform with so little fatigue to herself. 

Ere he had gone far. however, Dick began gradually 
to draw her in again, for his quick ears had detected thi* 
approach of another horseman -on the road. 

It was more upon impulse thau reflection that he re- 
duced his mare’s rate of speed, bui Laving done so, he 
paused and began to think. - - . > , .? 

The sound made by the new-comer a horse’s hv'ofs be- 
came now much more audible. v ' * - v , T 1 / * ! 

“ What shall I do ?” Dick asked himself. “ This little 
adventure seems purposely thrown in my way. Shall 
I neglect it ? It goes against ihe grain to do so ; and 
besides, in the carrying out of the little enterprise I have 
on hand a good supply of money will be absolutely ne* 
cessary.”.:^ .... vi 

He had no further space for deliberation, for just then 
the traveller’s horse came into sight round the bend it, 
the road. 

An ejaculation escaped Dick’s lips. 

He reined Black Bess in with great suddenness. 

Then he flung himself from the saddle with an amount 
of precipitancy that looked dangerous in the extreme. 

The cause of these actions is easily described. 

The horse which came round the bend of the road at so 
violent a pace was riderless." - <» v'T l 
Or rather, at a first glance Le appeared to be so. 

The highwayman’s keen eyes, however, discerned that 
this horse was dragging at his heels some Urge, dark 
object. - - r 

What was it ? 

Dick recognised it with a shudder, and that was why 
lie dismounted so precipitately. 

It was the body of a man — r." 
j Evidently lhat of its rider, who by some means or 
I other Lad fallen to the ground, and in doing so one foot 
' lied remained entangled in the stirrup. 

The manner in which he was dragged over the rough, 

| hard road was truly terrible to behold. - 

There was a groan and a faint cry for help. 

But Dick was ready. 2jv*e- v 
He was standing cool, calm, and determined in the 
middle of the road, and when the horse came thundering 
up he sprang forward and seized it by the reins. 

Bni he almost lost his footing in his attempt to curb 
the speed of the terrified animal. 

Clinging tightly, however, he ran forward a few yards, 
and then brought it quietly and gradually to, a stand- 
still. ' ■ ’'-*-*•/ ;>•" V - 

The animal exhibited every sign of intense fear. 

Its mane seemed standing half erect, its eyeballs were 
expanded and glaring wildly, while its flanks were 
covered over with white foam 
Few understood better bow to treat a horse thau Dick 
Turpin, and it looked magical to see how quickly he suc- 
ceeded iu taming and calming rhis frightened creature. 

This much beiug done, and keeping tight hold of the 
rein iu order to be guarded from any other accident, Dick 
turned his attention to the stranger, whose condition 
seemed to be desperate indeed. 

He lay now without exhibiting the least sign of anima- 
tion. ‘ 

Not without some trouble, Dick succeeded in releasing 
his foot from the stirrup-iron; but. having done so. he 
led the horse to the side of the road, and well secure*' it 
to the low-lying branch of a tree. 

Here he knew it would be safe, and require no further 
attention, thus leaving him free to devote all his time to 
the injured stranger. , t \ T- • 

“ Can you speak, sir ?” asked Dick, as he bent over 
him. “ If you can, tell me what I can do '“order to assisi 
you?” V >-_ 

A very faint groan was the only reply JjfricSf got to this 
speech ; but yet it contented bins, for his object iu inquiring 
was merely to ascertain whether the traveller was alive o> 
not. TT* * ’il’ 

Finding that his injuries had not yet caused deani 
Dick hastened Co the side eff ths road w here h[ Lad noticed 
- little brook was fl .wit*. • - . . * 
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He bad nothing else to carry water in save hill hat ; 
bnt he did not hesitate to put it to this use. 

'Returning quickly, he sprinkled some of it upon the 
stranger’s face, who groaned again, and this time more 
audibly than before. 

“Help— help,” lie gasped— “ help! Save me, and what 
reward you ask for shall be yours ! Help — oh, help !” 

“ I will help you gladly,” said Dick. “ Do you not 
already feel mucti better P” 

“ Thanks to you, I do. I feel that I am ooming back 
to life ! Oh, my bitterest curses be upon them ; but 
ohey shall rue this deed— ay, they shall rue it !” 

While speaking, the stranger evidently in no ordinary 
degree recovered possession of his senses, for he raised 
himself partially upon one arm, though the effort seemed 
to cause him infinite pain, 

Diok now, for the first time, had an opportunity of 
noting hie personal appoaranoe. 
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As to his apparel, it was not easy to form any clea* 
idea of its quality, for it was thickly besmeared with 
mud, though by its make Dick could tell that he be* 
longed to the higher ranks of society. 

“ Water,” he said, faintly—” give me water !' 

Dick obeyed, and the si ranger, as well as he wa« able, 
removed from his face the blood ana dirt with whirh.it 
was thickly covered, wiping himself upon a handkerchief 
whioh he took from an inner pocket. 

When this operation was completed, Dick caught eight 
of a young, round, but very florid face, in which a pair 
of small eyes were eet, giving him a sleepy appearance. 

“Yon have had a narrow escape of your life, sir,” 
paid Dick. “ I am glad to find your injuries are no 
worse than they are.” 

“ Curse it, I’m bad enough ! Bnt oom 3, help me on 
my horse — I can’t stop here * end just name your ret 
ward, and you ohall have it.” 
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Dick, as may be suppose], did not relish l<eing spoken 
lo in ibis fashion. 

“ I want no reward," he answered. “ Money would not 
purchase ray services in such a case. I would hAve dene 
as much for anyone,” 

** Is it possible,” asked the stranger, “that you do not 
recognise me 

Dick looked at him closely. 

Then shook his head 

“I have no recollection of ev-er having seen he 
said, after a brief pause. 

The stranger gave a peculiar smile. 

“And you refuse payment ?” 

“I do.” 

“ Then you are an extraordinary person, that is all 1 
can say, and I wish I could have a few about ray person 
like you. However, I am determined to reward you in 
some way !” 

“I want nothing, will receive nothing. Good-night! 
You are welcome !” 

Dick, as he spoke moved to the side of Black Hess, 
and with his usual quick bound seated himself in the 
saddle. 

“Stay.” said the stranger, with greater imperiousness 
than had as yet been perceptible in his tones — “ stay, I 
command you !” 

“ 1 obey nothing but my own inclinations. Once more, 
good-night!” 

“But. stay,” cried the stranger, again, who seemed 
to be much interested and surprised by Dick’s manner — 
“stay! At least you will let me know to whom Iain 
Indebted for this great service. What is your name ?” 

“ It shall never be said that I refuoed to own it I” 

“Well?” 

“ Dick Turpin." 

“ The highwayman ?” 

“ At' your service." 

“ But you stand in peril of your life.” 

'•I am aware of it,” was the smiling reply. 

“ A large reward is offered for your apprehension ” 

“ True again.” 

“Then how is it that you are not captured?” 

“Because a better man than myself has never opposed 
himself to me. And now, having answered all your 
questions, perhaps you will not object to reply to 
mine ?” 

“ Sir,” said the stranger, “ you forget to whom you are 
speaking!” 

“ I do not, for I have not the pleasure of knowing.” 

“Look you, then,” said the stranger. “I cannot bring 
myself to part with you thus — I will not show myself un- 
grateful. Take this ring, and if you will bring it some 
night to St. James’s Palace you will hear of something 
that will turn out greatly to your advantage.” 

“ St. James’s Palace ?’’ echoed Dick, for this mention 

of the a'x ->f royalty not unreasouablv filled him vith 

surprise. 

“ J ust so, and whether you like to take tne ring oi not 
I leave you to choose. If you don’t care to pick u up, it 
can stay there for the benefit of the next pers'"» who passes 
this way.” 

With these words, the stranger urged Ms horse for- 
ward, and before the highwayman thoroughly recovered , 
from the state of surprise into which these strange occur- 
rences had thrown him, he was out of sight. 

“Well,” he ejaculated, at length, “this is an odd ad- 
venture, at any rate. What an eccentric person f Who 
on earth can he be ? However, I will pick up the ring, 
and keep it as a memento of the affair. Some day or 
other I may feel disposed to find out what it all means, 
and learn what I am to hear to my advantage.” 

Having arrived at this determination, Dick once more 
dismounted and picked up the ring. 

“ A rare gem !” be exelailned. as he held it up. “ How 
it glitters and sparkles iu this '/arkuess! It mu it be of 
great value. Whoever can he be ?” 

It was iu vain that Dick asked himself this question. 
He might give many guesses, all of which, possibly, might 
be far roraoved from the truth. 

“ I must take time to consider ot it,” he said, mentally. 
“.Well, old lass,” ho added, aloud, addressing himself to 
his mare, “I think we have had enough of adventures 
for one night ; besides, I ought to remember how much 
UMJasinese my leng absence will occasion I will dally no 


longer. Forward, Bess I We will take the nearest road 
to our destination.” 

Black Bess really seemed to understand that she was 
about to return to comfortable quarters, for she set forward 
with great willingness. 

The highwayman’s thoughts were busy as he rode 
swiftly along through the darkness ; but, true to his de- 
termination, he did not draw rein until he perceived be- 
fore him the dark-looking mass of trees which formed a 
background to the ruins of the old castle. 

Greater cautiousuess was now required in his progress; 
bet as he rode slowly towards the spot where he had Iasi 
left his companions he little thought of the strange and 
startling events which had taken place since his depar- 
ture. 

Bat in order that the reader shall be no longer kept 
in the dark concerning fhera, we will revert to the pro- 
ceedings of Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack, both 
of whom it will be remembered had resolved to set out 
upon a pecuniary expedition. 


CHAPTER OMLXXXVIII. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK ANI) CLAUDE DUVAL DO A GOOD 

ACTION, AND KECKIVK A SUBSTANTIAL REWARD IS 

RETURN. 

“ [t’s a darkish night, Jack.” said Claude Duval to his 
companion, as soon as they gained the first cross-road ; 
“but it is all the better for us on that account, 1 
fancy.” 

“Most decidedly," was the reply. “And, to tell the 
truth. I never felt iu better tuna for a rare adventure in 
ni» ufc!” 

“Nor I, and it is very odd to me if we do no. meet 
with what we want. But come — push forward ; we are. as 
yet, much too near the castle to think of attacking any- 
body.” 

With these words, the highwaymen at once increased 
the pace at which their horses had lately been going, 
aud for some time a perfect silence reigned between 
them. 

It was not broken until both, as if animated by the same 
impa po, pulled up. 

“ There is some one on the road before us, Claude.” 

“ Y es, I hear them.” 

“Your pistols are ready, of course?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ So are mine.” 

“Then fall back. The newcomers are certainly 
approaching us, and W6 shall be able to make up ou» 
m uds a> to whether we shall attack them, or allow them 
t / pass by scot free.” 

Without further consideration, the two friends backed 
their horses close to the side of the road, which happened 
to be thrown into deep shadow. 

As soon as they hud taken up their positions hore 
the approach of horsemen was more unmistakable thac 
before. 

Claude was listening intently, and then he said, in a low 
voice: 

“ There are three travellers on the road.” 

“ Yes, there can be no mistake about tb**-" 

“Can we manage so r.any ?” 

“I am willing to try; but we shall be snie to forma 
better idea when they come up. Hark !” 

The sound of voices could now be heard mingling with 
tno trampling of the horses’ hoofs, but what was said they 
could not as yet make out. 

As the horsemen came closer, too, it became, evident 
that they were slackening their speed, aud when withiu 
about twenty yards of the spot where the highwaymen 
were lying in ambush they stopped altogether. 

“ Gentlemen,” they heard a voice say, “ pray listen to 
me ! Surely you must have some degree of com- 
passion ?” 

“ Well, whether we have or not is nothing to do 
with the present business!” was the gruff reply. “Out 
orders are clear, aud we intend to carry them out.” 

“ Then I hope you will never have to plea/ 1 «s I plead 
now. Not that I care personally for myself in tne slighter 
degree. It is my poor wife and children that I care choir 
They will be involved iu utter ruin I” 

“ It’s a bad job, that’s certain,” joined in the third , 
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“bat we cannot help it. You ought not to blame us for 
It.” 

“ But I do blame you 1” wfcs iuo naif-angry response. 
'• Had you choseu to do a« I asked, you would have found 
rae on your return.” 

“Ob, very likely; but we have been played that 
game too often to think about grant! nr such a reautst.” 

The first speaker gave a deep sigh. 

“ It is a hard case,” fc9 cried — “ a very hard case and 
I am sure the world will join with me in thinking so. 
But when I first got into Joshua’s debt 1 might Lave 
guessed what would be the end.” 

“ Then you ought to have known better, that’s ail I 
can say. But, come, we have reacned the top of this hill, 
and our horses have winded themselves nicely, 80 
forward once more, for we have ma"y miles to journey 


There was a stir among the horsemen immediately. 

Not & word of the preceding conversation had been 
lost by the two highwaymen, who at first were rathor at 
a loss to comprehend the rights of the affair. 

But just as the travellers set themselves in motion, 
Sixteen-String Jack bent sideways towards his comrade 


and whispered : 

" Put up your pistols, Claude. I have an idea ! 1 

oan’t stay to explain it now ; but take my opinion for it 
that it is good ’ 

“I will do so readily ; but what else am I to do?” 

“ I cannot stop to explaiu.” 

“ Then I will just back you up in everything you say 
and do.” 


“ In that case all will be well.” 


There was not time for auotber syllable to be ex- 
changed. 

But Claude Duval had the most implicit faith in his 
companion’s strategic powers, and 60 was prepared to 
follow him blindly. 

Nevertheless, Sixteen-String Jack's first movemon' 
filled him with surprise. 

Biding slowly out from his place of concealment, ho 
accosted the three travellers, who naturally enough shrunk 
back, half in distrust, half in alarm. 

But the first words uttered by Jack served U, dispel 
whatever alarm they might have felt. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, in an apologetic voice, “ excuse 
as for troubling you, but we happen to be journeyiug 
your w*y, and we should he glad to travel with yon for 
protection’s sake, as we have a large amount of money 
about us.” 


“ We purpose riding as far a3 Oxford,” was the reply 
given by the man with the gruff voice. “ But perhaps 
you are not going so far ?” 

“ No — we have not much further to ride.” 


“ Then you are welcome to join us.” 

Sixteen-String Jack then very suitably expressed nfs 
thanks, in which he was very well followed up by 
Claude, who wondered what on earth his comrade’s de- 
signs were. 

They rode on after that for some few moments wiihout 
speaking. 

Sixteen-String Jack broke the silence, as though it was 
irksome to him. 


“ I hope you will excuse me for mentioning such a 
thing,” he said, deferentially, “ but you must understand 
that when my friend and myse-lf heard some one on the 
road before us, we thought the most prudent thing we 
could do would bo to conceal ourselves, hoping by ihat 
means, if robbers were abroad seeking for pray, we 
escape tlieir notice.” 

“ A very wise precaution,” said the one who rode 
nearest to Claude. 

“On the other baud,” continued Jack, “we made up 
our minds that should we find respectable travellers were 
approaching we would ask them, as a favor, to^ allow us 
to ride along in company.” 

“ Just so,” said the gruff voice, possibly merely oecausc 
Jack paused, and he therefore it incumbent upon 
him to say something. 

“It was then,” added Sixteen-String Jack, in a louder 
voice, “ that I happened to hear & conversation between 
y<m — of a very private character I make no doubt — but 
still I heard it, and, 1 must confess, it not only interested 
au, bnt also stimulated my curiosity to such a degree that 
1 am most anxious to hear more I” 


“ Then, if that is your desire, it shall be soon gratified," 
exclaimed the gentleman with the sad voice, joining in 
the conversation for the first time. “ The tale is not a 
long one, and when you have heard it, it is very strange 
to me if you do uot confess that a case of greater and 
more unmerited hardship was never laid before you.” 

“Pray proceed,” answerod Jack, coming a little closei 
“ I am all attention.” 

“ Then,” was the reply, “ I may just briefly say that 1 
owed a certain person the sum of Clio hundred pounds. 
I speak in the past tense, aud when you have bf.ard a little 
more you will say that I do so advisedly.” 

“Perhaps,” interposed the gruff voice. “But, anyhow, 
you shall have your say first, and then I will have mine 
afterwards.” 

“You are quite welcome; but I must first declare thai 
which you cannot deny. When the time came round at 
which the hundred pounds was due, I was unable to find 
the money ; but I said that if only a short extra time 
was allowed me it should be forthcoming. 

“ This was promised, and I set to work most diligently, 
being determined to make any sacrifice rather than suffer 
myself to be hauled off to the debtors’ jail at Oxford, for 
this is the fate my stern creditors threatened mo with. 
But I am going too much into deiail. I will now lose no 
time in coming to the point. 

“ The allotted time expired, and this was at sunset tliie 
evening, and my mind was at ease aud content, for, by 
dint of selling off a great deal of my stock at a much re- 
duced price, I managed to collect together the sum of one 
hundred and two pounds ; so, naturally, I felt myself 
secure. Judge of my surprise when, just about dusk, 
these two gentlemen — Heaven forgive me for calling 
them such! — entered my house, and declared they 
were bailiffs, and that if the money was uot paid down 
to them at once they bhould remove me to the prison. 

“ I said at once that there was no need for such threats 
or boisterous behavior, adding that I had the money 
ready. While I spoke I took out my money bag and 
placed in the table. 

“ • Om hundred and twelve pounds we want !’ said the 

gentleman on my right. 

“ : 0ne hundred aud twelve?’ I repeated. ‘That is 
mistake. My debt is no more than one level 
hundred.’ 

“ ‘ I know that,’ was the reply ; 1 but the twelve pounds 
is for expenses already incurred.’ 

“ ‘ Expenses ? Good Heaven ! there was no occasion 
for anything of the kind 1 I had been granted a certain 
prolongation of time, and at its expiry the money was 
ready. Aud then to think the expenses should swell 
up to something like one-eighth part of the whole 
deLt I’ 

“ As you may perhaps understand, sir, I succeeded in 
making no impression whatever upon these men. The 
expenses had been incurred, they said, and must be 
paid. 

“ Finding this to be the case, I said : 

“ ‘ Well, gentlemen, it will be quite foolish on my pari 
to disguise the truth, and so I confess that all the cash I 
have in this world is contained in this bag, and the 
amount is one hundred and two pounds, which I hand 
over to you.’ 

*• 1 1 receive that amount on account, said the bailiff. 
‘As for the balance, you must go along with us until you 
are able to find it.’ 

“ ‘ What ?’ I ejaculated, almost bursting with indigna- 
tion, for my passion had been gradually rising. ‘Would 
you carry a man off to the county jail for auch a paltry 
amount a3 ten pounds ?’ 

i “ ‘ That’s our orders,’ was the only reply I could get. 

1 Make your choice— pry the ten pounds, or come along 
with us.’ 

:• To pay the ten pounds was uttorly out of the ques- 
tion, and there was no one to wl*nu I could apply for tha 
loan of the amount. 

“ In a word, sir, to make a long srory short, these men, 
having received from me the hundred and two pounds, 
are now draggiug me off to jail for the remaining ten 
pounds. No words have the least effect upon them — they 
are deaf to every entreaty. I have nu doubt but what 
they will carry out their cruel intention to the very letter, 
and* if so I aui a ruined maa for ever — nothing but the 
workhouse stares my wife and children {m tbe f ice 1 
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Tho stranger s voice faltered while he spoke, and rhe 
last words were almost inarticulate- 

“If this is all true,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “Ido 
Indeed agree with you in saying that a worse ease of op- 
pression was never heard cf.” 

“Well, that may be so," said the man with the gruft 
voice ; “ but, with all respect to you, sir, it seems to my 
♦hat a man should never get Into debt, but, if h, < doos 
such a f~ 1,a h -ifebig, he must abide by the tow e- 
qnences.” 

“ You are weieome to your opinion. 1- replicT .rack ; 
“bnt, for my own part, I am determined that this. poor 
gentleman shall not be carried off to mil.” 

“Perhaps,” said the bailiff, sneeriugly, “you would be 
good enough to let me know how you intend to prevent 
it?” 

“ I shall take a very easy means -of d.'ang so,” replied 
Jack, “ for, rather than allow such an act. of oppression 
to be consummated, I will pay the ten pounds out of my 
own pocket.” 

“ Then, of coursa, if you like to do that, there is an 
»/nd of the matter.” 

The poor debtor, hearing these words, could scarcely 
believe the evidenon of his own senses. 

He was for a moment or so struck dumb with eur- 
prise. 

At last, in a broken, hesitating voice, he did his best to 
thank Jack for his generosity. 

“Now,” continued the highwayman, “where can we 
settle this business ? How far is it to the L.ext inn ?” 

“Not far, if we turn back ’again,” was the bailiff’s 
sulky rejoinder. 

“ But I cannot consent to allow you to be taken so far 
out of jour way,” said the poor gentlemau. “Let us 
journey on.” 

“Nay,” said Jack, “I have set my mind upon free?’ ig 
you from these men, and it shall be done at the earliest 
possible moment ; so let us retrace our steps.” 

“ It is most extraordinary,” murmured the poor gentle- 
man, “that you, a perfect and utter stranger, should be 
willing to do what not on® of my best-known friends 
would I” 

While these words were being spoken, the whole of 
the party turned their heals in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Claude found an opportunity to whisper to his com- 
rade. 

“What on earth are yon after, Jack?” he said. 

“Wait a little while, and yon will see. I am going to 
lay out a little money that will pay a very good rate of 
Interest.” 

There was no chance of saying m-jre, for there was 
the strong probability that every word that passed their 
lips would be overheard. 

The bailiffs scarcely knew what thf^k of the affair, 
bnt, not seeing how to hint any objections or make any 
refusal, they pushed on to the inn. 

It was situated just at the foot of the hill, and on their 
arrival Jack called out in a load voice for a private 
room 

This was a req rot often made in ibat out-of-the- 
way place, and it produced an immense effect upon the 
landlord accordingly. 

They were ushered into a tolerably comfortable apart- 
ment, and by Jack s orders a plentiful supply of "view vas 
brought in. 

Hie next proceeding T7*3 to draw ten guineas from his 
pocket, which he flueg; ciyffn upon the table with a care- 
less air. 

“There,” he said, addicting the two bailiffs, “make 
ont your formal discharge, and release this gentleman 
from your custody.” 

This was accordingly done, out as soon as over the 
maiter was completed Jack said, in a stern voice : 

| Now. gentlemen, IS you will just drink up yinur cup 
of wine, we will pari, for I don’t hesirate to" tell you 
plainly that I would be much rather without your com- 
pany than with it. As soon as you are gone, this gentle 
man and mvaelf will settle matters together.* 

Jack indicated the poor gentleman as he spoke. 

The bailiffs were far from pleased with Jack’s manner, 
but they swallowed their wine and their displeasure along 
vith it. 

Without any more delay, they then took their depar- 


ture, looking very muoh chag rule, b ai, d a o doubt lee-itg 
that they had been very badly u one by. 

As soon as ever they left the rC 0111 ! Jack 3prang from 
bis seat and ran to the window. 

He was just in time to see the bai 1 -’® 8 111 the act of 
mountiug their horses. 

Without appearing to bo particularly intemstei in doing 
so, he watched carefully the direction they took when 
they rode off. ^ 

“ I suppose,” ne said, rotnrnicg to the table, that those 
gentlemen are off to Oxford ?” 

“Yes, sucli is no doubt ilieir intention,” replied the 
doKor. “And now, kind sirs,” ke added, “as I have 
somewhat recovered myself from my state of surprise, 
permit me to thank you for what you have done. I can- 
not express myself as I should, and as I wish ; but come 
with me and see my wife and little ones — they will prove 
far more eloquent than myself.” 

“Enough,” said Sixteen-String Jack, who several 
times during this speech endeavored to interrupt the 
speaker — “ you have said already more than enough. 
What we have done has been done freely, so, if you wish 
to oblige ns, you will say nothing more about it.” 

“ Such is ever the way with true generosity. But now 
what bond or deed shall I draw up as some security to 
you for tho loan of the money ?” 

“None at all. I will not permit anything of the sort. 
Wait till I am in want of the cash, then I will call upon 
you. And now good evening. You have not taster’ 
your glass — doubtless you are impatient to get horn 
wards. As for us, time presses, and so, if you will 
cuse us, farewell 1” 

The poor gentleman again, to the best of his ab lity, 
poured out liis thanks, but Jack made a very rapii exit 
from the room. 

He was closely followed by Claude, to whom ho said, 
in a low voice : 

“ Follow me. The sooner we are in the saddle n jw the 
better.” 

lie led the way while he spoke to the front part of the 
inn, where, in accordance with their instructions, the 
horses had been left in charge of the ostler. 

Without any delay or hindrance whatever, the high- 
waymen mounted. 

-Tack turned his horse’s head in the direction of Ixford, 
and set forward at a sharp trot. 

Claude lost not a moment in placing himself by his 
side. 

“ What on earth does all this mean ?” he inquired. 

“ Cannot you guess ?” 

“ I think I could if I tried ; but explain yourself — that 
will be mucb more satisfactory.” 

“ I am going to do so. Listen !” 

“ Say on — I am paying the utmost attention.” 

“That gentleman at the inn must think us a couple ot 
eccentric personages. Still, we have done him a verv 
good service, and, as I believe, prevented the execution 
of a great piece of injustice. But the end 1 had it view 
I .m: a profitable one.” . 

j “Itnoughtso.” 

“ We know now that these two mer are on th ro; 
before us — we have also certain, knowledge of the ai iov • 
they carry about their persons, so denial will be abo ut 
foolish as it will be out of the question.” 

“ Forward, then !” said Claude. “ The Sooner we over 
take them the better !” 

“Just so; and, if you are at all in tire same nr’nd a* 
myself, it will afford you the keenest satisfaction m 
compel these rascally tipstav *° *2 disgorge tneii 
money.” 

“ But we sha’n’t get the poor gentleman into trouble 
again, shall we ?” 

41 Certainly not ! If he has their receipt he n hold 
himself clear.” 

“ Then that’s all right. And now, Jack, for a gallop 
for, if you will believe me. my fingers positively itch to 
have the handling of some of those fellows' gold!” 

“The same here!” replied Jack, and as he spoke he 
touched his horse rather sharply with the spur- 

Claude did the like, and in less than a seconc after- 
wan is the highwaymen were tearing along the road at 
the utmost speed their horses were capable of aiak mg 
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CHAPTER cmlxxxix, 

MAUDE DVYAL AND SIXTKEN-STRIN'G JACK COMV'EL THE 
* TWO BAILIFFS TO DISGORGE T1IH.JK GOLD 

Ere long, our two friends wore able to catch the souud 
of horses’ hoofs on tlvj roadway before them, and imme- 
diately il t 1' mat-''**" the discovery they gently reined-in , 
their horses. * 

When their pwv naff subsided to a canter, Claude «ud 
Jack perceived the forms of the bailiffs before thorn 
. their manner, it would seem as though they nad 
het d the highwaymen’s furious approach, for they had 
drawn as close as they could get to one side of the /oad 
in order to leave a free passage. 

Not for a moment, however, did they guess what Fate 
had in store for them. 

It was, then, much to their astonishment and dismay 
that they found the two new-comers ride up to them, 
pistols in hand. 

“ Now, you rascals,' 5 cried Jack, in a somewhat excited 
voice, “ we will come to a bit of a settlement !” 

“Settlement?" ejaoulated the one with the gruff voice. 
“ What do you mean, sir ? I thought all matters were 
perfectly settled between us?’’ 

“Then all I can say is,” returned Jack, “that you 
have made a very great mistake !” 

“ Yes,” added -Claude. “ Hand over every farthing you 
have about you, or, as sure as you are rascally tipstaves, 
these pistols shall make an end of you !” 

“ But we have nothing — absolutely nothing, except the 
moaey we have just received, and surely you would not 
rob us of that ? Why, it would be our ruin !” 

“ I can’t help that !” said Jack, “ It would have been 
min to that poor gentleman if you bad dragged him off 
to prison. But that made no impression upon you, so you 
cannot expect any different conduct from us.” 

“Drop that!” cried Claude, with great suddenness, and 
it the same time that he pronounced the words he 
struck one of the bailiffs a heavy blow upon the knuckles 
with the butt-end of a pistol. • 

A roar of paiu followed, and the man’s grasp rela*. _g, 
allowed the pistol which he had drawn stealthily from 
his pocket to fall to the ground, where it immediately ex- 
ploded. 

Fortunately, no danger was done either to our friends 
or their horses. 

“You thought my eyes were off you, did yon?” ex- 
claimed Claude. “ Take my advice, instead of making ai> i 
foolish resistance, hand over the cash !” 

“But, gentlemen ” they began, expostulatingly. 

“Silence!” roared Claude, at the top of his voice. 

1 Hand over at once, or wo will blow your brains out 
first and then empty your pockets afterwards, which will 
lie quite as troublesome and disagreeable to> yoa ttr *o us, 

I caii assure you 1” 

With a heavy sigh one took from his pocket <* ufown- 
piece and dropped it into Claude’s hand, who asked imme- 
diately : 

“ What is that for ?” 

“1 assure you, sir, it is all T have——” 

“Bah!” 

“ All I have of my own.” 

“ I see there is no help for it,” saia Jack, deliberately 
cocking his pistol while he spoke. “ They woa’t listen 
to reason. Down with yuurs 1” 

“Jim — Jim!” yelled one, as Soou as Jack levelled his 
pistol. “ Give up the dubs ! Don’t he a tool 1 I wen’t 
sit here and eVn, — no, not for ten times a hundred 
pound !” c 

Finaitig that the highwaymen were terribly in earnest, 
the other tariff most reluctantly plunged his hand into 
an inner pocket from which he drew forth a large and 
apparently very heavy bag. 

Jatik snatched it away from him in a moment. 

“We’re ruined," they both cried together — “ro^nd 
completely 1 What can be done V 

“Why, rejoice to think you have got off so lightly.” 

“Hurray!” cried the one with the gruff 7oioe, and 
abruptly changing his manner. “ Hurray 1 Help— help 1 
Highwaymen an thieves 1 Help — help J” 

This sudden outcry took the highwaymen slightly by 
surprioe, but turning their heads in the direction the 
bailiff Was looking they perceived a small troop of horse- 


men approaching who looked suspiciously like police 
officers. 

“Off and away, Jack,” cried Claude Duval. “Let*s 
be satisfied with what we have. It would be worse than 
folly to remain any longer.’’ 

“Follow me then,” was tho reply. “lean hear some 
vehicle on the road before us.” 

So saying, Sixteen-String Jack made his horse faro the 
low-growing hedge which divided one side of the 
roadway from a green, undulating meadow. 

His horse leaped tho obstruction easily, and so did 
Claude’s. 

Nothing but soft, springy tui l being beneath them, they 
urged their horses ouwani nt the utmost speed they were 
capable of. 

The sharp report of a pistol and the sound of many 
voices made them aware that the officers had in good 
earnest begun the pursuit. 

The discharge of the pistol was a foolish act, for though 
the highwaymen were not far off, yet they wore out of 
range. 

Nevertheless, it made the highwaymen turn their heads 
and look behind them. 

To their unalloyed gratification, they then perceived 
that nearly half the officers had come to grief in attempt- 
ing to overleap the hedgerow. 

But those whose horses had succeeded in keeping their 
footing commenced the chase with a great show of ani- 
mation and courage. 

Well mounted as the highwaymen were, however, it 
quickly became apparent that the officers had not the 
ghost of a chance of overtaking them unless some un- 
looked-for accident should occur. 

But yet it was also beyond doubt that they would be 
able to hang on in the rear of the two friends until they 
met with some additional assistance. 

This Claude and Jack determined to prevent if pos- 
sible, so they did not scruple to push their horses on- 
wards to the utmost of their power. 

In a short time, then, they had the satisfaction of find- 
ing that the distance between themselves and their foes 
had visibly increased, and after the lapse of another 
quarter of an hour they could not, when they looked back, 
detect any signs of them. 

“ All right !’’ cried Claude. “ Pull in, Jack; don’t you 
see there is a village or town before us ? If we ride 
through it at full speed we shall cause such a prodigious 
clatter that all the inhabitants will be aroused.” 

The highwaymen had quitted the fields aud entered 
upon what seemed to be the high-road. 

Claude’s advice was too good to be neglected, so Jack 
pulled up at once. 

“We will go at a walk,” he said, wiping the perspira- 
tion from hittfaco. “ It will cuable our horses to recover 
themselves a little ; wo have pressed them hard." 

This was a palpable fact, for both animals showed un- 
mistakable signs of being greatly exhausted and dis- 
tressed. 

Quite at a gentle walk, then, the highwaymen ap- 
proached the village. 

A profound silence prevailed in the long, straggling 
street — not a light was anywhere to be seen. The in- 
habitants had been doubtless fast asleep for many hours. 

Thev passed on without exciting the least observation, 
but just as they were about to pass out into the open 
country again, both heard distinctly a low cry of anguish 
or sorrow. 

It was bo dark around that for some moments they 
could not peiceive from whom the cry proceeded, but a 
repetition of ft enabled them to discern a dark figure that 
was crouching down near a doorway. 

Whether nfale or female it was not possible for them at 
that distance to say, but as if actuated by tho same im 
pulse the highwaymen drew uearer. 

Aroused probably by their approach, the figure quitted 
its crouching position and stood aprig u ‘ ( 

They then found it to be a female. 

She was still entitled to bo called young, out her law 
was hollow and pinched, and her scanty clothing disclosed 
how much her person was emaciated. 

She held what seemed to bo a bundle of rags in hes 
arms, and but for a faint wailing cry which at this mo- 
ment oroke forth, the highwaymen would no doubt have 
considered it to be nothing else. 
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“My good woman,” said Sixteen-String Jack, ia a 
kindly voice, “ what can you be doing here in the street 
at this lonely hour of the night?” 

For a moment there was a silence. 

Then, in a husky voice, the woman replied : 

“Alas, sir, I am destitute — nothing to eat — nowhere 
to lay my head — nothing for this poor little one, who is 
half dead with cold and hunger. 1 have knocked and 
rung repeatedly at this door, and cannot gain admit- 
tance.” 

The two highwaymen looked up at these words aLd 
then they noticed that they were standing iu front of a 
large and gloomy-looking building. 

“ What place is it?” 

“ The workhouse, sir” was «.uc answer given, reluctantly, 
as though from shame. 

“ And do you mean to tell me," cried Sixteen-String 
Jack, “that, at this place, erected purposely for the 
relief of the destitute, you cannot gain an entrance ? 
Wftuld they leave you here to perish on the very thres- 
hold ?” 

“ I fear their hearts are hard enough, sir. The beadle, 
who seems'in command, appears dead to pity. Ho cursed 
me for disturbing his night’s rest, and finished by telling 
me to move off, as this was not my parish. Then he 
slammed the door, and I, faint, sick, and broken-hearted, 
sank down here, umible to proceed another step.” 

No words of ours could possibly express iu any degree 
the amount of indignation which these words excited in 
the breasts of the two friends. \ . ’ 

“ It ia monstrous— abominable !” Sixteen-String Jack 
managed to say at length. “ But they shall repent this 
harshness! Where’s the bell?” 

He slipped from his horse while he spoke, leaving his 
companion to take care of it. 

A very brief search indeed enabled him to find the bell- 
handle. 

Seizing it tightly, he pulled it up aud down with the 
full vigor of his arm. While doing so, it seemed to 
him as though his anger was finding an outlet. 

Most assIT. 'Bv never such a peal bad been rung upon 
that bell since a’elappor first hung wifa^’f. 

Tho clangor was tremendous. 

Then, becoming more accustomed to the darkness, he 
perceived a massive iron kuocker. 

This he grasped with his left hand, and poumted away 
with all his might, while the clanging ox the bell seemed 
to grow louder and louder. 

Very soon there were signs that the inmates of the 
workhouse were alarmed. 

Then came the sound of the opening of a door, 
accompanied by a heavy footstep and a llash of ligt. t. 

“Hullo, there!" said a thick, wheezy voice — “hullo! 
What the devil is the matter ? Is the place afire ? 
D — u it all, I say, what’s the patter?” 

Just as these words were pronounced a little wicket in 
the centre of the outer door was thrown back. 

The aperture which it disclosed was strongly barred 
with iron. 

On the other side of this grating appeared t'ca florid 
countenance of a man, who rejoiced iu a huge ourbunoled 
nose and a dirty red woollen nightcap. 

“ D— n it all !” he said agaiu, as he held ip vhe Kfht. 
“Did I speak, or d : d the wind blow, eh? What’s the 
matter ?” 

The woman hearing this, to her, all -dreaded voice, 
shrank back in fear. 

“ Can you ass. what is the matter,” said Jack, sternly, 
“when you know so well ? Why, a Luman boiug, a 
fellow-creature ia dying at your gato* of cola and staiva- I 
tiou — that’s wliats the matter." 

“Good ’Ewings!" ej, unrated the Beadle, draw.ug a 
long breath. “To think that I' should live to hear such 
words! A pauper ! Oh, am 1 alive? Well, curse your 
impudence! Slay there till you rot, ain^ be d — a to 
yon t~ 

With these words the parochial functionary shat «?.< 
tittle wicket again, ansi stalked back with a heavy, and 
what he fully believed in his own self-conceit was a 
majestic step. 

Sixteen-String Jack was so completely -dkon aback 
by this reception that he stood for a moment after the 
beadle had retired more like a man in a dream than 
Awake and in full possession of his senjes. 


‘•Gan Lms bo possio.o t" Le at last ejaculated. “ Goo- 
founts the rascal ! I wish I had him on this side of 
the doorway. I would quickly make him alter Lis 
tone.” 

“ Alas, sir,” said the woman, ‘ it is quite in vain for 
you to trouble yourself. He will not lot me in.” 

“ W e will have another word or two to the bargain, 
then.” 

With these words, Jack once more seized upon the bell 
and knocker, and, if such a thing could be possible, plied 
them more vigorously than before. 

“ It is quite useless, Jack,” said Claude, with difficulty 
making his voico heard. “He will not attend to yon 
again, or if lie comes, it will only be to repeat his former 
insolence.” 

Jack felt the truth of this, and knew, besides, that he 
was losiug time — moreover, it was most impolitic on their 
pans to go up such a disturbance, and so bring people 
around them. 

But, for all that, Jack said : f 

“ I must get him to come out once more, and 
when he does, if I d rn’t give him pepper, call me a 
fool.” 

“ But what can you do while ho is on one side of the 
gate, aud you on the other?’’ 

“You will soon see.” 

“ Oh, gentlemen,” cried the woman, much alarmed, 
“pray tako my advice and go away ! You cannot do ms 
any good, aud you will only get yourselves into 
trouble.” 

But Jack paid uo attention whatever to her supplica- 
tions. 

Claude looked to see what he was about. 

To his surprise, Jack had taken his powder-flask from 
his pocket, and was busily occupied in placing it upon 
the ledge of the wicket. He found there was just room 
for one measurefnl of powder in between each bar. 

“ There,” he said, as, having finished, he restored the 
powder flask complacently to his pocket. “ I only hope 
he will put his ugly old nose as close to the bars as 
he did the Inst time. If he does. I’ll warm it for htm I” 

*■ What Jo you mean to do, Jack ?” 

“ Can’t you see ?” 

' *1 ou had oetter come away." 

“ Not just yet. Here goes again !” 

Jack thereupon beguu tolling away at the bell at such 
a rate as would make it quite an impossibility for anyoue 
to remain in the house and listen to it. 

As he fully expected, before he had been going at it 
long the beadle agaiu made his appearance. 

His wrath now was something terrific, 
lie Hung open the door of the little wicket, and peered 
through the grating. 

“Well, d — u your impudence !" he exclaimed. “The 
end o: the world has come now, sure enough ! Be off, 
curse you— be off! I’ll call the watch, and hate you 
locked up! You’re drunk — mad drunk, both of you! 
What, do you mean by disturbing me at this time of night, 
eh ?” 

“ Because,” said Jack, “a woman happens to be dying 
at your gate for want, of sustenance.” 

“Then let her die, aud rot, and you and all! Ah! I 
can bear some one coming! Now we shall have an 
alteration, I’ll warrant. Here, watch — watch, I say !” 

There was certainly some one approaching from the 
village, the inhabitants of which had doubtless been 
aroused by the unusual clamor. 

But the beadle, little thinking of the trifling retribution 
that was iu store for him, pressed his face close to 
the bars of the wicket, aud bawled with all his 
might. 

This was the opportunity Jack was waiting for. 
Already he hold iu his hand a lighted thieves’ match, 
such as the highwaymen always carried, though, ow f ng 
to the maunur in which he , ud<! it, it was invisible to the 
beadle. 

The latter, in shouting out, otew away some portion of 
lljo gunpowder, but not much. 

Jack touohed some of the black grains with the 
match. 

There was a brilliant flash,' a puff of white smoke, and 
afterwards what seemed to be a double darkness. 

The beadle uttered one of the most awful yells that ths 
imagination of man can possibly ooDceiv®. 
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At first he was deprivod of sight. - 
“Pire— murder !” he screamed. “Oh, roaruT — fire! 
Help — help ! Ten thousand curses ! I’m blind.*. 1 and 
scorched! Where am I? — where are you all ? Where's 
the door ? D — n it all, can’t none of you spe ak ?” 

The agony and pain which the beadle endured was 
osrtairJy terrible, yet no more than he deserved, for ail 
his life he had ever been readiest in inflicting pain upon 
ethers. 

“ The village is up in arms !’’ said Claude Duval at 
this moment, in a low voice. “ Come, Jack, we must be 
off.” ) 

“ Right 1 I’ll be with you in a moment. Here, mv 
good woman,” he added — “here is gold. Taka caro of 
it, and procure what you require. Farewell !” 

Jack then sprang quickly on to his horse’s back 
After doing so he gave just one glance behind him. 

Then he saw approaching a dense crowd of persons 
armed with weapons of every possible description. 

Many carried lanterns. 

“ There will be ft slight commotion in the milage after 
this, depend upon it,” Jack said, as he set his steed in 
motion. “ On, Claude ! We will leave the beadle to ex- 
plain matters to the best of his ability." 

Claude did not reply, but, spurring his horse, followed 
his friend. 

When they drew rein again, it was at a considerable 
distance from the village. 

“ I think we have had enough for one night, Claude.” 
exclaimed Sixteen-String Jack, as he looked around him. 

“ What say you ?” 

‘*The same, for I can already see the coming ct the 
dawn." 

“ Then we will make the best of our way to the old 
castle. At this hour, ten to one if we see anyone. Are 
you willing ?” 

“Quite. We ought never to venture to apnreach the 
place by daylight. If we are careful in this respect we 
may remain concealed there for a long, long time. 

CHAPTER CMXC. 

tOM KING AND MAUD HAVE AN EXTRAORDINARY ADVEN- 
TURE AT THE RUINS. 

Preceding the two highwaymen in their return, wo 
will narrate the events of that same night as witnessed 
by those who had been left behind at the ruined 

castle! 

These, as the reader will scarcely need reminding, con- 
sisted of Maud, Tom King, and the new ally of our 
friends, Jack the ostler. 

A more useful fellow than the latter the highwaymen 
could not possibly have met with ; but what was most 
important was the fact that his fidelity had been well 
tried, and there was little fear that they would suffer be- 
trayal at his hands. 

After the three highwaymen had departed upon their 
excursions, he took up his station at a point which en- ! 
a bled him to command the most extensive riew of the 
surrounding country, *nd there remained patiently on the 
watch waiting for their return. 

As for Maud, it was with the greatest depression of 
spirits that she witnessed Dick Turpin take his depar- 
ture. 

A thoussnu wjm thronged into her mind, and, strive 
as she would, she could not banish them. 

She stood watching his retreating figure until the trees 
hid him from her sight ; then, wiih a heavy sigh, she 
made her way to the underground chamber, there to count 
the momenta until his return. 

The presence of Tom King she was most tharATv.] for. 
In her present state of mind she felt that selittt.de was a 
thing that abo could least of all endure. 

Tom's wo and, tLongh better, was still most trouble- 
some 

The fact is, he stood in need of proper skilful treat- 
ment- just the very thiu» ho could not possibly ob- 
tain. 

'lime might bring him round again ; but on this 
yartii ular night he felt extremely weak, and he was 
conscious that he was by no menus out of danger. 

The conversation with which Maud and himself whiled 
away the time until close upon the hour of midnight was 


not sufficiently Important to be worthy of record ; but 
at the time just mentioned they were both startled 07 
the rather hurried entrance of the ostler. 

They could tell by his manner and the exuression ol 
his face that something s <? amiss. 

“ What is it, Jack ?* ankod Tom King. “ Speak 
Quickly.” 

“ There may be no cause for apprehension, but--—” 

“What have you seen?” 

•Why, a few moments ago, as the air was sr very 
still* I caught the sound of carnage wheels. I soon found 
the vehicle was approaching, and then it was stopped 
under the shadow of a clump of trees close to the castb 
boundary,” 

“ A carriage ?” echoed Maud, inquiringly, and in great 
amazement. “ What kind of one?” 

“ A close, shut-up oue — a regular gentleman’s car- 
riage.” 

“ What next ?" asked Tom. 

I crept closer, and saw descend from it a tall, power- 
ful-looking mail ; but 1 could make out nothing else, 
owing to the darkness aiul the long cloak he is wrapped 
up in.” 

“ Then,” said Tom King, rather languidly, for the ex- 
citement which had lent him a temporary strength 
soon abated, “ I do not see that it much concerns us.” 

“ Well, captain, it may not, but I thought it my duty 
to let you know of it ; besides, the gentleman cam* 
walking on as though he intended to pay us a visit." 

“Then it is more serious than I thought,” said Tom 
King, arousing himself. “We will watch hia move- 
ments.” 

“ I am sure it will be best to do so, captain." 

“ Go on, then. I will follow.” 

“And I as well,” said Maud — “I as well. I could 
not bear to be left by myself in this dreary, underground 
place.” 

Tom King did not say a word by way of objection, so 
she followed him closely. 

The open air was soon reached, and then, with much 
cautmn and stealthiness, Jack the ostler directed their 
footsteps towards a crumbling wall at some little dis- 
tance. 

This wall was pierced by a dismantled window, and it 
was from this point of espial the faithful fellow had ob- 
served the stranger’s approach. 

Certainly there was something strange and highly pro- 
vocative of curiosity in the fact that anyone should 
be about to pay the ruins a visit at such an hour. 

It was, then, with great eagerness that all peered 
through the dilapidated casements. 

Their ears gave them the first imtimation that some 
one wa3 at hand, for they caught the sound of a voice, 
and immediately afterwards the unmistakable rustling 
sound that was produced when anyone walked through 
I the rank, luxuriant grass with which the ground in and 
| around the castle was covered. 

“ Hush 1” said Tom King, in a faint whisper. “ Do 
uot speak or move, either of you, on any account. But 
listen to all with the utmost attention.” 

The fear 3 of the three watchers suggested that those 
who were approaching wore persons who, by some 
means or other, had scented out their place of retreat, 
and had now come to reconnoitre preparatory to an 
attack. 

But this notion at once dispelled when they saw 
come into view the stranger that the ostler had des- 
cribed. 

He wup still shrouded in his long roquelaure cloak ; but 
the ostler had not mentioned, and what at once 
raised their interest to the keenest poiut, was the fact 
that, he led by oue hand a little child, which proved to be 
a girl. 

Her age could not have exceeded eight years, at the 
m oat — pernapa sh“ was not so old, for she was tall and 
slender, though full of gna^.. '£) 

Above all, however, Tom noticed her fairy-like appear- 
ance, and the manner in which she giasped her com- 
panion's huge hand with both her own tiuv ones mi 
touching to see. 

Tom thought what a loviug little creature it was, and 
a strange longing sprang up in his breast to have suoh a 
little child to love, cherish, and protect. 

After the pair came in sight there w a „ * pause in thl 
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eonversation ; but the silenoe was broken by the little 
girl. 

She looked up into her companion’s face, and then, 

In inexpressibly sweet and silvery accents, she said : 

“ But what a strange, lonely place it is ! And oh, I am 
so very, very cold !” 

She shivered as she pronounced the words, lor sue was 
but thinly clad — her dress seoraing rather suited for some 
fashionable assembly than for the open air. On her head, 
too, the watchers noticed she had ncthing bu* a wreath 
of flowers and leaves. 

“Are you going much further?” she asked; then, 
finding that her question met with no response. The went 
on : “ Oh, do let ns turn back ! Don’t go any further— 

please dont !” 

“ Don’t be silly, Ruth ! Come on 1” 

“ How cross you speak, uncle. Oh, what a dreary place ! 
Hold me tightly, I feel so afraid !” 

- “ Afraid of what ?” said the man, snappishly and 
angrily. “ Don’t let me have any more of your nousense. 
Hold your tongue till I tell you to speak! Now-come 
along !” 

The tears rose quickly into the eyes of the little girl, 
and, with a sob that she could not repress, and which 
mado Tom’s heart feel as though it was breaking, the 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“ Don’t cry,” said her uncle. “ Do you hear me ? 
Don’t cry !” 

He shook her half savagely while ho spoke. 

This was a scene which neither Tom King nor Maud 
could look upon with anything like common patience. 

It was only by exercising the strongest possible con- 
trol over themselves that they resisted their inclination to 
interfere. 

But they felt how important it was that their pre- 
sence in that place should bo not only unknown, but un- 
suspected. 

Not only their own safety, but that of their absent 
companions depended upon it. 

It was this powerful consideration that enabled Maud 
and Tom King to have the moral strength necessary 
to enable them to remain mere passive spectators of the 
scene. 

In perfect silence the strange pair came walking on, 
and if there had been any doubt of their destination it 
could no longer have, existence, for by this time they ; 
were fairly within what might be termed the outer por- 
tion of tho ruins. , 

In vain our friends tried to come to some conclusion 
respecting tho object of this midnight visit. 

Only one idea presented itself to them, and that was 
of such a truly horrible and abhorrent nature that they 
strove to banish it from their minds. 

But the whole of their attention was now attracted to 
the little girl’s uncle, who began to speak. 

“If you had not made me so cross and angry," he 
began, adopting a conciliatory tone, “I should have told 
you long ago what I am bringing you here to-night for. 
Willyou be good if I tell you now ?” 

“ I es, uncle, I will — indeed I will !” 

The stranger cleared his throat, as though he had same 
disagreeable communication to make, or as though his 
words, like Macbeth’s amen, “ stuck in his throat.” 

“ Well, Ruth, when your father and mother were alive 
— — There now, you are crying again. Be good or I 
will not tell you any more.” 

With much difficulty the little creature controlled her 
emotions. 

“When they were alive — you were a little thing 
then — so little that you cannot recollect them——" 

“ Oh, but I can. uncle !” 

He went on without heeding the interruption. 

“ They loft you in my care to bring up for them. I 
have done so till now. You sxe just seven years "Id, arc 
you not ?” 

“Yes, to-da, T , undo.” 

“ Exactly. Well, then, if yea had died before reaching 
your seventh year, then all the money mid property be- 
longing to your parents would hav^— would have gone 
— gono to me !” 

The last words were ouly brought out by a greal 
effort. 

Ves, unele.” 

** But. you ear, you are alive, and so, according to 


the wish of your poor father and mother, I have brought 
you here on this your seventh birthday.” 

“ And did they really wish you to bring me heiie ?" 
the young girl asked, looking all about her with a half 
shudder. 

“ Of course they did. Have I not said so ?" 

“And at this late hour of the night?" 

“Yes.” 

* But what for, uncle ?” 

*’ Because — because thersla in this place a large amount 
of money and jewels, all of which belong to you, and 
which, according to your parents’ wish, were not to be 
touched by anyone but yourself.” 

“In the ruin ?” said the girl, incredulously. 

“ Yes, in this ruin. And pray, may I ask, what right 
you have to call into account any of your parents’ actions, 
who were so much older than you, and therefore so much 
the better able to judge what was best?” 

This rebuke had the effect of causing the child to be 
silent. 

Her uncle, however, quickly spoke again. 

“ Come on !” he cried. “ We are close to the place 
now, and when we have once taken possession of the trea- 
sure we will make haste back to the carriage.” 

With a palpable amount of reluctance Ruth accom- 
panied her guardian still further into the recesses of the 
ruins. 

Young as the child was, she seemed to be conscious 
that there was something highly improbable and un- 
truthlike in the communication her uncle had just made to 
her. 

But, if such were her thoughts, she did not give them 
utterance, or it may he that it was only a vaguo, indefin- 
able presentiment of coming evil that cast its influence 
over her spirit. 

“Uncle,” she said, after a short interval, during which 
she seemed to have been reflecting deeply, “ and when 
we have got this money, what is to bo done with it ?'• 

“ There is time enough to consider that point, my dear. 
But look ! Here, I believe, is the entrance to the chamber 
that was described.” 

Now Tom King had come to the conclusion that all 
which this man had told the child was false ; but this 
belief was shaken when he saw him take a large key from 
his pocket and insert it into the lock of a door which was 
half hidden in a thick wall. 

With some difficulty the key was turned. 

He pushed the door open a little way. 

The child shrank back in uatural terror when she saw 
the black-looking place in front of her. 

“Now, Ruth,” said her uncle, speaking in a high, 
cracked voice, as though he was laboring under a very 
unusual amount of excitement — “now, Ruth my dear, 
enter!” 

“ But it is dark — so very dark !” 

“ No matter for that. I will stand here, and you will 
be able to find the treasure easily.” 

“ Yon come in as well, unele,” she exclaimed, shrinking 
back still more. 

“No, no — remember what I told yon. Yon, and yon 
alone, must touch this treasure !” 

“ Then get a light that I may see.” 

“ No — it is n< edless. Gome, do not delay so mnoh timel 
It is too cold to remain here unnecessaril y. Go in ! What 
do you fear ?” 

She did not reply ; bat she asked him a question : 

“ Uncle, do you say that this trea«mre|is all mine?" 

“ It is all yours.” 

“ Wholly ?” 

“ Yes, wholly-” 

“ And without any reserve?" 

“ Yes. But why all these questions ?" 

“ And I can do with it just whatever I Mke?" 

“ Yes — yes,” he answered, impatiently. 

“Then, uncle, come away. Let it remain wher*? tt 
is. I do not want it. I would rather give it up a thou- 
sand times than enter that dark place to fetch it." 

Her companion stamped his foot impatiently. 
“Ungrateful, forward, perverse wretch!” he said. 
“ How dare you thus set yourself up in defiance ol 
everyone ! Enter at once, 1 say — enter at once I” 

“No— no, undo!” 

“ But I say yes ; and what Is mo m, 1 am determined 
that von shall!” 
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[tom king watches the arrival 

Ob, why do you look at in© 30 wildl y ? Why do you 
speak thus ? What drsadful change has corns ovsr your 
? Ob, help — help ! Unole, spare me— oh, spare me !” 

Terrified beyond a doubt by the expression of her 
unole s countenance — an expression which showed all 
%oq plainly what hie diabolical intentions were — the 
young girl thus sent forth her appeal for aid. 

He shook her violently, and fn f is strong hands she 
waB little more than a feather. 

“ Silence,” he said, in a suppressed voioe, between his 
teeth “ * uence, yon little wretch ! How dare you make 
such an outory ? Silenoe, I say !” 

“ Oh, uncle, what would you do P” 

Compel you to be obedient ! Do as I tell you, or I 
will use foroe ! I am determined to be obeyed !” 

But though his harsh, guttural voice betokened so 
muoh determination, the child held back, as though she 
knew that to obey would only seal her own destruction. 
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• this to be the case, the villain grasped her 

tightly, and dragged her towards the much - dreaded 
portal. 

But no sooner did the child feel his hands thus harshly 
laid upon her, than she seemed to become all in a mo- 
ment conscious of her frightful peril. 

Help— help!” she screamed. “Oh, uncle, would 
yon murder me ? Alas — alas, there is no need for any 
such harsh measures ! I will give you freely all that 
you will gain by my death. I will pay you that mnoh if 
yon will only spare my life ! Oh, unole— have meroy— 
have mer ” 

With an angry exclamation the monster dashed his 
hand violently before her mouth, thus in a moment 
stifling that voice which should always have soundod in 
his ears like the sweetest music. 

The little thing struggled desperately again at her im- 
pending fate. 
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Tbo instinct of life was strong within her, and she made 
eiforts of which, nnder any other circumstances, she would 
have been totally incapable. 

But' ae well might a fly havo endeavored to cope suc- 
cessfully with a giant. 

Half dragging, half pushing her along the ground, hr 
forced her tc the dark; tomb-Kko doorway. 

The nearer she came to it, the more fearful became her 
struggles. 

“Now, wretch,” he cried, in a voice which well dis- 
played the malevolence that was pent up in his soul — 
“now, wretch, begone! You shall trouble and haunt me 
no more !” 

As he prononneed these words, he suddenly released 
bis grasp. 

Then, without the delay of a single moment, ie fished 
her violently forward. 

The child staggered — endeavored to stop herself — to 
gain a footing. 

All in vain. 

With a shrill, ringing shriek, that echoed ard re- 
echoed through the ruins, she fell headforemost across the 
threshold. 

But the shriek was abruptly cut short by the violent 
closing of the door. 

The key was turned in the lock. 

“ It is done,” said the Btranger, in a loud, exe’.hMit voice 
— “ it is done, and thus, by one bold stroke, I free myself 
from all those disagreeable complications in which I was 
involved. Froo— free — I am now free! I am a new 
cnan ! With this child’s wealth I shall succeed in all my 
plans ! I — I tremble now ; but the time will shortly 
tome when I shall look back upon this as being the best 
night’s work that ever was performed !” 


CHAPTER CMXOI. 

TQM KLSG RESCUES THE IUTTi.E GIRL FROM HER LIVING 
TOMB. 

It was perfectly certain that the stranger fulljr anti en- 
tirely believed that he was all alone in the old ruins— that 
no human eyes had witnessed the awful crime which he 
had just perpetrated, for he had taken the greatest 
pains to make sure that no one had followed in his 
track. <k 

That some one might have taken up -a station in the 
rains before his arrival was a thought that never entered 
his imagination. 

Therefore it was that he ventured to give vent to his 
thoughts aloud. 

At this moment there arose a faint, low cry, seeming to 
tome from a long distance off. 

“ Uncle — uncle !” 

“ Yes, my dear !” 

The reply had a refinement of cruelty in its tone. 

“ Uncle — uncle !” 

“ I hoar you.” 

“Let me out — oh, do let me out of this dreadful 
place 1” 

“You must wait, my dear, and look about for tbo 
treasure, and by the time you have foand it I shall be back 
to let you out.” 

With these words on his lips the stranger turned 
away. 

He assumed for a moment a listening attitude, then, 
with a satisfied air, rapidly retraced his steps towards 
the spot where he had left the carriage. 

Tom King touched the ostler on the shoulder. 

In a suppressed voice, .which told plainly enough r.mv 
much he was agitated by what had just taken place, ho 
said : 

“Jack, follow that man! Watch closely whore he 
goes, and do not return until you have housed lfim.” 

The ostler merely gave a nod to show ho fully com- 
prehended the naturo of the service that was required 
of him, and at ouce glided off in the direction taken by the 
stranger. 

We have not interrupted the narration of the coureo of 
events to show how and to what extent the spectators of 
this scene were influenced by it. 

From what the reader already knows of the dispositions 
of Tom King and Maud it may be safely assumed that it 
was only by the exercise of the utmost self-control that 
they forebore from interruption, 


Indeed, Tom King once did start forward, detenn«»*e<f 
that tho act of iniquity should not be perpetrated ; but tne 
ostler, divining his intention, touched him on the shoulder, 
ami whispered • 

“ Keep still a moment, captain I For Heaven’s sake do 
uot let him know that we art, here I” 

This consideration came just in time,, and Tom King 
paused. 

But Maud croce or twice felt as though she could not 
tamely remain there a passive looker-on, and several times a 
shriek rose to her lips ; but on each occasion she stifled 
its utterance, being enabled to do so by recollecting that 
Dick’s safety doponded upon her discre lion. 

When, however, Tom was able to comprehend what 
kind of death the stranger intended to inflict upon the 
young girl, he grew more self-composed, though in- 
wardly he execrated the reflned barbarity of the man 
who could thus, without the least remorse, doom so fair 
and beautiful a creature to a lingering death by starvation, 
and longed to be able to mete out to him such a retribution 
as he fully deserved. 

But, fortunately, even under these trying circum- 
stances, Tom King retained sufficient presence of mind to 
remember and be aware that ho should actually be of 
more real and permanent service to the little child by 
liberating her after her uncle’s departure than he could 
by any sudden or violent interference. 

No sooner, then, had the form of the ostler become 
lost to sight in the distance than he hurried towards the 
door of what the stranger had meant to be a living 
tomb. 

Maud followed him with clasped hands, tearful eyes, 
and a wildly-beating heart. 

All the womanly affection in Maud’s nature was called 
forth on behalf of thiB young girl, for whom she already 
felt a most loving regard. 

Both to her and to Tom King it was the greatest mys- 
tery how anyone could be of so barbarous and inhuman 
a naturo to treat anything so loving and fairy-like with 
any tiling rave tenderness and kindness. 

“Oh, Tom," she said, “quick— quick! Do not lose a 
moment more than you can help I Haste — basts ! Let 
tho little darling free !” 

“ Can you hoar her ?” 

Maud listened intently. 

But all was still. 

No faint cry came from the other side of tho massive 
door. 

“Oil, Heaven !”Maud shrieked, in alarm, “ she is dead 
— alas, alas, she is dead!” 

“No — no,” cried Tom. “But hush! You cannot be 
too cautious, and I am by no means certain that we are 
yet out of all danger of being overheard.” 

“Yes, yes, I will be cautious. But speak to her— call 
her !” 

Tom obeyed. 

But tbo same ilencc continued 

“ Oli, Tom,” Maud moaned, “ if she should prove to be 
dead 1 shall never forgive myself for not having inter- 
fered before. I shall always blame myself Mi being swayed 
by purely selfish considerations." 

“You have no cause as yet to reproach yourself,” said 
Tom King, who was busily at work upon the leek of the 
door. “ She cannot as yet bo dead, but ner extreme 
terror may have caused her to fall into a swoon I” 

This supposition was so reasonable a one that Maud 
immediately became calm again. 

What was more likely to have happened'? 

“Should you mind leaving me a moment?” asked 
Tom. 

“ Why — what for ?” 

“To fetch a light. You will get one down bolow; 
and when provided with that, I shall doubtless be able 
to open tho door ; but now, in the darkness- the lock 
baffles mo !” 

Maud did not wait to give any verbal answer to this 
request, but bounded off at once in the direction of the 
underground apartment, if wo may venture to bestow upon 
it so ambitious a designation. 

Indeed, she scare y waited to hear the conclusion ot 
Tom’B speech. She was only too much delighted tc 
find herself in tho position to be able to '•endw the 
little girl a better service thr.r standing idly by ana wav- 
ing on. 
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Bat, rapid as slits was in lier movements, site found 
that by the time she returned Tom King had managed to 
open the door. 

He took the light :rom her hand, however, and held 
it above his head, so as to light up as well as possible the 
place into which he was about to onter. 

It was lucky that he took this precaution, for he stepped 
back with a cry of horror. 

“ What is it asked Maud — “oh, what is it ?” 

“ Not so tad as I thought,” answered Tom, who by 
this time had taken a second glance. “ I thought the 
flooring of this place was many feet below the level of 
•.his ground, but I see now it is only a few inches.” 

Tom might well be excused for making this mi* - 
take. 

The fact was, however, as he bad stated. 

There was ops step down from tho door sill into this 
chamber ; but he found it rather a steep ono. 

He descended at once, however, and the first thing 
that met his gaze was the little girl lying at full length 
on the damp flooring, to all appearances utterly bereft of 
life. 

Again surrendering the light to Maud, he stooped 
down and picked up the insensible burden in his arms. 

So light and fairy-like was she, that he carried her 
almost without being sensible of her weight. 

With a quick step Mand led the way, and in a few 
seconds the subterranean chamber was reached. 

The girl was at once placed down before the brightly- 
burning fire. 

“Does sho live?” asked Maud, beading anxiously ever 
her. 

“ She does — I believe she does. But look ! The poor 
little thing has injured herself in her fall.” 

While Tom spoke, he pointed to a slight gash in the 
girl’s forehead, from which the blood was slowly ooz- 
ing. 

Both now in good eernest set themselves co work to re- 
store her to consciousness, and after a time their efforts 
were crowned with complete success. 

The child opened her eyes and looked around her — at 
first with rigns of fear, and afterwards of wonder. 

When she saw the two anxious faces bending down 
over her with kindness visible in every lineament, her 
apprehension vanished. 

“ I am dreaming,” she said, gently, as she closed her 
eyes again. “ Yes, surely only dreaming. I might have 
known that nothing half so terrible could possibly be 
true.” 

Tom made a rapid sign for Maud not to speak. He 
was aware that before long the little girl would tho- 
roughly recover possession of her senses, and that until 
then it would be by lar the best to leave her to her- ! 
self. 

in & minute more, during which profound silence wus 
preserved, the little girl opened her eyes again. 

She glanced around, and the strange appearance of the 
place in which she thus suddenly and unexpectedly found 
herself affected her much,. 

Again a look of terror overspread her countenance, and 
she ci led: 

“ Oh, what place is this ? Where am I ? Alas — alas, 
ihon it was no dream 1” 

“Compose yourself,” said Maud, bending down nearer 
to her. “ Do not be afraid — there is no occasion for fear. 
You are among friends — Mends who will protect you and 
stand by you to the last !" 

“ Yes — yes,” said Tom — “ keep calm and still, and en- 
deavor to composo your thoughts. I repeat that you 
have nothing to be afraid of now.” 

The assuring words, and. tho gentle tones in which they 
were spoken, produced a due effect, and it was truly 
touching to observe the great efforts the little 'ffiild made 
to recover something like an ordinary amount oi onlm- 
ucss. 

She grow betisi* rapidly, and ever, venturer to 1 ise 
herself upon one aim and look around her. 

As she did so, her eyeo expanded in silont wonder. 

It was evident that never before had she been the in- 
mate of so strange a place. 

“ Tell me," she said, as, after looking well around, she 
*ank Lack into her former position by the fire — “ oh, tell 
we where I am and what has happened ?” 

lijv. hank in order that Mai id mhriit realv. 


1 can only tell you that you are with tnoae who will 
keep you in perfect safety.” 

“My uncle!” 

The words wore pronounced in evident fear, and 
accompanied by a fearful glance around the subterranean 
chamber. 

“Even he cannot find you here, and harm you.” 

“Oli, it is terrible,” the child said, with a shudder— 
“ so terrible that I can searcely think it anything but a 
dream!” 

“It is no dream,” said Maud ; “ but a sad reality. But 
tell me — your namo is Ruth, is it not ?” 

“ It is. But how could you know it t n 

“ I heard your uncle call you so.” 

“ In the ruins ?” 

“Yes.” 

But he told me we were quite alone.” 

“ He thought so, but was mistaken. We were concealed, 
and witnessed all." 

Ruth began to weep and sob bitterly. 

She was, in fact, beginning to comprehend her true 
position. 

“ Oh, what shal 1 I do ?” sho moaned. “ Oh, what will 
become of me ? Where sh all I go ?” 

“Do not trouble yourself about that,” answered Maud, 
quickly. “ For tho present you must remain here with 
us. When you feel better we will consider what is to be 
done in the future. It you could sleep now it would be 
so much better. Rely upon it we will guard you well, so 
do not be afraid to close your eyes in slumber.” 

Ruth listened dreamily. 

She was greatly exhausted mentally and physically, 
and no wonder, after all sho had gone through. Moreover, 
the warmth of the place was enough to draw her into a 
slumber. 

It was not long, then, before her eyes closed and ehe 
became lost in the unconsciousness of sleep. 

For some time Maud and Tom King remained silent, 
fearful if they spoke that the sound of their voices should 
disturb her. 

“The night is going fast,” said Tom King. “Surely 
before long we shall hear something of the absent 
ones.” 

Maud started, for she had become so deeply interested 
in the fate of the poor orphan that for a time the recol- 
lection of everything else was driven from her mind. 

“ Yes,” she said, with an anxious sigh. “ Let us hope 
I they will return in safety.” 

“ I have little fear of that." 

“ But how surprised they will all be when they see 
this little stranger among us.” 

“ They will. But what I uhiefly hope is that the ostler 
will he able to follow that earriago to its destination. If 
he docs so- -no matter at what personal risk to myself — I 
will take such steps as will unmask the uncle’s villany ! 
No doubt he now rejoices in the successful accomplish- 
ment of his heinous designs ; but he shall be awakened 
from his state of false security !” 

“ He is a monster in human shapo !” said Maud. “ None 
other could perpetrate such a deed. Look at her now, 
and ask yourself what kiud of a wretch must the man be 
who would harm her !” 

“ I feel with you, Maud ” 

“ But think wlftt a refinement of cruelty it was to work 
upon her feelings with such a specious tale as he did, 
and then doom her to a lingering death by starvation !” 

“ That is whero he made his great mistake, and, surely, 
Maud, if this little heiress >is restored to her rights by our 
instrumentality that will bo a kind of set-off against our 
other deeds against society." 

Maud, at these words, was about to speak — to give 
utterance to a thought that had long been topmost in her 
mirid — but she hesitated, and when she made up her mind 
again the opportunity to speak was lost, for a faint tapping 
from without came upon their ears. 

“That is some one returned,” exclaimed Tom King, 
springing to his feet. “Remain here, Maud, and watoh. 
I will soon brir.g you word who it is.” 

For greater safety, the entrance to the subterranean 
apartment was always secured on the inner side when 
occupied, so that no one could enter from without. 

“ Who is there ?” asked Tom. » 

“Claude and myself,” was tho reply. “But whose t# 
the ostler ? How is it tbei a is no ono on -im vk-iti* 9” 
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Tom opened the door, and then caught sight of the in- 
distinct figures of his two comrades, Claude Duval and 
Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ Strange thing?, have happened since jon left,” he s»ad. 
‘‘You must attend to your horses yourselves.” 

“ We have done so; but what has happened ?” 

“ Nothing alarming. Come down.” 

The highwaymen obeyed, and the entrance was e, sin 
secured. 

Maud was standing near the inner doorway. 

She had learned already from the voices that Diok had 
not returned. 

Listening attentively, she heard Claude Duva' sav s 

“ Etas the captain come hack ?” 

“Not yet.”. 

“Have yon seen anything of him?” asked Maud, unable 
to repress the question. 

“Nothing whatever. We did not expect to do ao, as 
wh have been in quite a different direction.” 

“He will not be here bofore to-morrow night,” said 
Sixteen-String Jack, “ for in a very short time it will be 
broad daylight. But what is it that has happened while 
we have been away ?" 

He entered the alchemist’s chamber while he spoke, 
and Maud replied to his question merely by raisinf her 
finger and pointing to the sleeping form of the little 
child. 

“Good Heaven!” ejaculated Jack, “where has that 
little stranger come from ?” 

“ Speak quietly,” said Tom, “or you will wake her. If 
you will give me your attention for a little while I will 
tell you all.” 

It was easy to see how deeply interested Claude and 
Jack were, and when Tom had reeited the brief events of 
the night they broke out into loud execrations upon the 
male’s villany. 

OHAPTEB OMXOII. 

DICK TURPIN TAKES LITTLE BOTH TO ST. JAMES’S PALfiCK, 
AND MAKES A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 

The event proved that Sixteen-String Jack hau spoken 
rightly when he said that Dick Turpin would not return 
before the following night. 

The day was passed wretchedly by Mau l, for her mind 
was filled with tormenting doubts and fears ; but the 
companionship of Ruth and her innocent prattle prevented 
her from giving way to them so complete^’ as she other- 
wise would have done. 

But her anxiety was fully shared in by all three of the 
highwaymen, for they well knew how unusually fraught 
with danger his enterprise was. 

As night approached, their uneasiness grew more 
marked, thouglu for Maud’s sake, they strove to conceal 
k as well as they were able. 

The hour of twelve had pealed forth from the church 
i>n the adjacent village when the listeners were aroused 
i>y a summons at the secret entrance. 

“ It is the captain !” all cried, but they were doomed 
to disappointment. 

It was Jack the ostler, whose countenance wore an ex- 
pression of unusual importance. 

“ Weil,” said Tom King, quickly, “ have you been suc- 
cessful?" 

“Yes, captain.” 

“You tracked the carriage 

“ Yes.’’ 

“ To what place ?'' 

“ St. James’s Palace.” 

The las* words were echoed kw all in tones of amass- 
ment. 

“And did he enter there?” 

“ He did." 

“ And what else did you learn ?” 

“Nothing. I came straight back, thinking ti best not 
to show myself.” 

“You were right — quite right! St. James's Palace. 
Then this little girl must be of higher rank than I took 
her to be.” _ < 

“Why not question her?” said Olaude. “No doubt 
sae could give much information.” 

11 1 acanxiy like to trouble her at present. Let her be 
nntn the captain's return : then, when we feel no anxiety 


on Lio account, we can give all the more attention to what 
she has to say.” 

This was assented to, and by way of a ohange it was 
proposed that they should all make their way above ground, 
and keep a vigilant look-out. 

But their patience was severely tested, for it was not 
until nearly dawn that they caught sight of the welcome 
form of their captain. 

When they perceived him approaching — being to all 
appearances uninjured — they were inexpressibly relieved, 
for the long delay had filled thorn with a thousand appro- 
hensions. 

In the space of a few more moments he was surrounded 
with his faithful companions, and had Maud’s head resting 
against his breast. 

A dozen questions were asked him at once, but, holding 
up his hand, he said : 

“ Have patienoe for a little while, and I will tell you 
all.” 

Leaving the horses in charge of the ostler, and bidding 
him also to keep a sharp look-out, they mode their way 
to the underground apartment. 

The sight of the little girl was an intense surprise to 
Dick, which was just what his comrades intended it 
should be. 

“Au!” he ejaculated, “a stranger. Where on earth 
has she come from ?” 

Maud would have answered him at once and fully, for 
her heart was full of indignation at what had taken place ; 
but Claude interrupted her. 

“We will hear your adventures first, if yon please, 
captain. After that we will gratify your curiosity.” 

On this ground Maud was deeply interested, and we 
are justified in saying that she felt more curiosity and 
anxiety to hear the recital of the captain’s adventures 
than either of his three comrades. 

“ I will gratify you,” said Dick, “■ for though I hare 
been away from you so long, I can describe what has 
taken place in a very few v, ords." 

With this he commenced ; but he soon found the 
narrative took much longer in delivering than he had an- 
ticipated. 

Y/hen he described hie singular adventure with the 
gentleman who had given him the ring and mentioned 
St. James’s Palace, his hearers exchanged glances, and 
wondered whether there would prove to he any connection 
between the two. 

“And now, my friends.” Dick said, “that is all. I 
have no more to tell. But do not keep me any longer 
in suspense about that little girl. Where did you find 
her ?” 

“ I will tel] you,” said Tom King, who thereupon gave 
a very full description of the occurrences in the ruins on 
the preceding night. 

“Never,” said Dick, interrupting him, and speaking 
in a voice which well showed the state of his feelings — 
“ never have I heard of a case of more atrocity. But go 
on — go on.” 

Tom complied 

While he was speaking, the young girl, who had awoke 
from her long sleep, stood beside Maud, listening with as 
much eagerness as anyone, though every now and thou 
tears would spring into her eyes. 

At last, when Tom concluded, Dick said ; 

“ I cannot but commend you strongly for having pre- 
served so much command over yourself, I question 
whether, under such circumstances, I should have been 
controlled by any considerations of safety.” 

“Perhaps I should not have been,” answered Tom, 
“had I been in full possession of my health and 
vigor.” 

1 At any rate, it is a most fortunate circumstance, for 
no one now knows anything about our being coucealed 
here, and you have saved the child as well.” 

“Perhaps saved her more effectually than we could 
have doue by an active interference.” 

“Very likely. But come here, little pot,” said Dick, in 
a gentle voice,* and di awing her towards him as he spoke. 
“Do not be afraid of me, but believe that I will be your 
friend, and never fear that aiy harm will come to you 
while 1 am by.” 

Ruth placed her hands in Dick Turpin’s with the ut- 
most confidinguess. 

“ But what think you of her uncle’s rank ?" whispero* 
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Tom. “ The ostler trucked him to St. J arnes’s Palace. 
Who can he be ?” 

“ I caa give no guess,’’ answered Dick, glancing at the 
fi ng ; “ but I believe there is one within those wails who 
feels himself indebted to me on the score of gratitude. I . 
fancy, too, that he possesses power there. At any rate, I 
will go to-night, and ask him to interest himself and use 
his influence hi this little thing’s behalf.”. 

“ But I have set myself the task of seeing lier righted,” 
r eclaimed Tom King, quickly. 

“If you have, there are many reasons why you snould 
pass the charge over to me. I have the means of gaining 
admittance to the palace, which you have not, and although 
you may feel better than you did, yet 1 think you a ire 
scarcely well and strong enough to undertake such an im- 
portant matter.” 

Tom was silent, tor he could not but admit the absolute 
truth and reason of these remarks 
“ But,” said Maud, timidly, “ will it be safe to go ? Will 
there not be a general look-out for you ?" 

“ There may be, but I feel no apprehension as to the 
result. Besides, there is time for a good rest between 
aow and nightfall, and it so happens that we have no 
business of any kind until to-morrow, when some one 
must go to receive old Matthew’s letter on tho bridge.” 

“ Then I bespeak that duty 1” cried Tom King. “ I 
am tired to death of being imprisoned here. I can manage 
that easily.” 

“Agreed,” said Dick— “that is, supposing that you 
find yourself sufficiently recovered of your wound.” 

“ I shall be all right after a rest.” 

“ I, too, feel much fatigued, yet, first of all. I should 
like to ask some questions of our little stranger here, if she 
would answer them.” 

Hearing this, Buth looked up with wonder in her eyes. 
“I want you to tell us,” said Dick, “ who you are, and 
who your uncle is. I shall then be better able to judge 
Swat to do.” 

“My name is Buth — Lady Buth sometimes they call, 
me.” 

“ Lady Buth what ?” 

' ' Oomynge.” 

’s And was your father known by that title ?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ A ud your uncle ?” 

“He is Lord Oomynge now.” 

“And does he live at St. James's Palaco ?” 

“Yes — that is where he is in attendance upon the King, 
which is nearly always.” 

“But how wa3 it he brought you here ?” 

“ I was at a party — this is the dress I wore. I was in 
the garden, and happened to he alone. Suddenly my uncle 
appeared, and told me he wanted me to go with him a 
little way — that my parents wished me to do so when 1 
attained my seventh year.” 

“ And you complied ?” 

*' Oh yes. I thought no harm, though I had always 
greatly feared my uncle. I wanted to re-enter the house 
to put on my things, and tell them of my departure ; but 
ho said there was no necessity, as his carriage was wait- 
ing close by and that he had already announced his in- 
tention of taking me away for an hour or so.” 

“ Poor thing,” said Dick, stroking her trlossj Lair. “ I 
can easily understand how you would fall into such a 
well-laid trap &s that. And so fce brought you here to 
murder you?” 

The child was silent. 

“ The mention of the name,” interrupted Claude Duval, 
“reminds me that this place is, or used to bo, called Gom- 
yuge-Casile.” 

Then if that is the case it will account for the villain 
bringing liia niece here. I wonder, now, whether there 
is any truth in this tale about a secreted treasure ?” 

“ I should think not, and yet there may be some founda- 
tion of truth in it. However, we can easily look iu the 
norniug and see.” 

“ True ; but at present I propose some rest, and, if I 
may judge by your lo-ks, my proposal wit be welcomely 
enough received.” 

He was right. 

All were, without exception, thoroughly worn out 
The care of the plac e was left entirely to Jack the ostler 
above, about whose fidelity net the shadow of a doubt was 
»»w entertained. 


In a short time afterwards the profoundest stillness 
prevailed, and it was not until just as evening was ap- 
proaching that the highwaymen reassembled, 

Claude and Jack had made known the pecuniary result 
of their last expedition, and as tho amount w%s not suffi- 
cient for their purpose it was agreed that they should take 
another turn upon the highway while Dick repaired to 
St James’s Palace. 

He had little doubt that if he merely declared his stoiy, 
and left the little girl in charge of the strauger ho had be- 
friended, she would be well taken care of in the future, 
and her villanous uncle punished. 

At any rate, this was what he hoped. 

As the time drew near for the little girl to take her de- 
parture, Maud wept plenteously, for short as had been 
the time of their acquaintance, yet she had learned to love 
this little girl with no common affection. 

As for little Lady Buth herself, she fully reciprocated 
this feeling, and also wept at the prospect of separation. 
Not only was she extremely fond of Maud, but the novelty 
of her situation charmed and delightod her. 

Dick only waited until it was perfectly dark. 

In spite of her hard gallop on the previous night, 
he found Black Bess in capital condition for the road. 

Tom King looked with an eye of envy upon the prepara- 
tions for departure, and almost felt inclined to join them; 
but Maud’s earnest entreaties for Mm to remain and bear her 
company, as well as sundry sharp twinges wMcli his arm 
gave him new aud then, induced him to overcome this in- 
clination. 

Dick took his departure first. 

The ostler had Mven him the word that the coast was 
perfectly clear, so ne sprang into the saddle and then had 
the little girl seated in front of him. 

“ Expect me before daybreak,” ho cried, as he allowed 
the reins to fail upon the back of Black Bess ; “ but if 1 
do not return by then on no a ccount set out to moot 
me.” 

The little girl was for some moments terrified at her 
situation, which appeared to her to be full of danger. 

Perceiving this, Dick hastened to reassure her, and in 
a few moments succeeded in dispelling her fears. 

On his way Dick glanced continually about him, for he 
fully expected to meet svith the officers before going far. 
He was tolerably certain that such a commotion as ho had 
raised ou the two preceding nights would nut die out very 
readily. 

The little girl noticed his perpetual vigilance, hut 
never once guessed tlio cause, for they had all beeu most 
cautious to keep their occupation a secret. 

To Dick’s agreeable surprise the journey to Loudon 
was performed without any accident ; but when he drew 
near to St. James’s Palace ho began to wonder in what 
manner he could dispose of his mare. 

After the result of placing her in the stable in Piccadilly 
he was scarcely likely to attempt that mode of disposal 
again ; but the question arose of what else ho could 
do. 

He came in sight of the dull, dingy-looking palace with- 
out having come to a decision. 

“ It will not do to hesitate or loiter,” he muttered. 
“ Such a course would inevitably give rise to suspicion. 
I have a good mind to rido boldly beneath the gateway, 
ami give one of tho palace lackeys the job of holding 
her.” 

This was an idea that probably would have occurred to 
no one else but Dick Turpin. 

Yet the more ho considered it, the more no liked it, 
and so he continued to ride on at his former easy 
pace. 

As usual, a sentinel stood at the entrance of the court- 
yard. 

Hearing the sound of an approaching horao’s hoofs, La 
looked up. 

By the aid of the dark, flickering oil lamp suspended 
abuve him, and which was the best exterior illumination 
the palace afforded, he made out the form of on? 
hero. 

Dick redo on without bestowing auy notice upex 
him. 

Finding himself treated in this unceremonious manner, 
the sentry allowed Dick to pass without questioning s 
but had Dick shown any hesitation, admittance would 
donbtkss have been denied to him. 
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Ere going tar, however, Turpin encountered another 
soldier on guard, au.l thin ono was more particular. 

“ Yonr businosa ?” he said, briefly. 

“ Be good enough to look at this ring.” 

He extended his hand as ho spoke. 

The sentry made as good an examination as the dark- 
ness permitted : but it seemed a satisfactory ona, for he 
said : 

“ All right — pass ou ! Knock at the fourth dosr y- .n 
romo to on your left hand.” 

“ Does your boat extend so tar ?” 

14 Yes— just beyond, sir. Why ?” 

“Because, if you like, I will leave you in charge of 
my mare. She will bo no trouble whatever, as she will 
stand quietly enough by tho door if sha is not interfered 
with , and as you go by, if you will just beep an eye upon 
her, that is as much as will be required." 

‘‘ All right, sir.” 

a Diok rode on till ho reached the door mentioned by the 
guard. 

Then dismounting, ho assisted tho little girl to her feet. 

" " Woa, Bess,” he said, in a low voice— “ steady, lass ! 
Wait here till I come back.” 

Haviug thus spoken, ho knocked loudly at the door, 
•aisiug a thousand echoes in tlio silent courtyard. 

His summons met with a speedy response. 

Without waiting to say or hear a word, Dick coolly 
crossod the threshold. 

‘‘Who are you, sir?" said a man, clad in the cos 
tume of a yeoman of the guard. “ What do you want ?” 
Dick held out his hand. 

•‘Just look at that ring, will you ?” 

“ All right, sir,” said the man, respectfully, after a hasty 
glance — “ pass on. Ascend the stairs. At “he top you 
will be challenged again.” 

The little giri walked by Turpin’s side with tho air of 
one who ‘had long been accustomed to tread beneath that 
royal roof. Indeed, if Diok had thought of applying to 
her, sue would have made an excellent guard. 

Buro enough at tho top of the stairs they wore stopped 
again — this time by a man who was not attired in any 
uniform whatever. 

Having looked at the ring, he gazed upon Turpin with 
no little surprise and curiosiiy. 

“ You cannot see him to-night,” said this plainly-attired 
individual. 

Dick was strongly inclined to ask, “ See who ?” for he 
had not the least "idea to whom tho ring belonged. Bui 
tho manifest impolioy of saying anything of the kind 
made him silent. 

In a moment after he replied is a very different 
manner. 

“I must!" he said, ourtly. 

“ Impossible I” 

“ But I say I must ; and if not now, I wifl wait till 1 
can p 

“If your business is urgent you can confide it to 
me. ” 

Dick shook his head resolutely. 

“ Then you can just go back the way that you came ; 
and the next time, if you do not chouse to tell mo your 
business, you will have a great deal of difficulty in getting 
this far, lot me tell you !” 

“ What’s that, eh— eh— what’s that ?” said a voice. 

A door was opened hastily, and some one stepped 
forward with a hurried, undignified, ungraceful stop 
The gentleman in the plain suit no sooner heard this 
voice than ho uttered an ejaculation of dismay, and seemed 
ready to fall flat to the floor. 

He faced round, however, and began to mutter some 
excuses. 

Dick looked up, and at once recognised the stranger ho 
had befriended. 

llis countenance showed the marks of the in juries ho 
had received. 

“Your Royal Higluioss — gasped tho gentleman in 
black. 

The words filled Dick with amazement. 

At tm. "Amo time he felt th 5 little girl tugging •*< his 
hand, aud.looked down to ascertain tho cause of her dohig 

*o. J . 

‘‘It’s the Prince of Watts,” she said, in a whisper. 
“ Bo careful what you say and for he has got an awtul 
tAHtaer.” 


CHAPTER 0MX011I. - 

FOLLOWS TUB ADVKXTUKES OF DIOK TUKl'lK ASID BLACK 
BBSS. 

Tiie way in which little Ruth spoke would at any othei 
time have brought a smile to Dick Turpiu’s lips. 

But on the present occasion- such an expression of feel- 
ing was altogether impolitic and not to be thought of. 

It was not possible, however, for Dick all in a moment 
to ovorgot the astonishment that was produced by the 
discovery that the person ho had saved from such im- 
minent danger, and whose behavior seemed so 'MXjeutrio, 
was no less a personage than his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales and grandson of the King. 

But ranch of tho eccentricity of hia behavior was s .w 
accounted for. 

He was not allowed any further time lor thought, how- 
ever, for the prince said : 

“ Cameron !” 

“Ye— ye — yes, your Royal Highness I” stammered the 

man. 

“Bo off and don’t attempt to pry into my private 
affairs again.” 

“ Rut yonr Royal High—” 

“Be off, I say!" 

Warned probably by the tone of .the prince ’a voice that 
it would be unwise tc exasperate him any further, 
Cameron beat a retreat. 

“ And now, sir,” said the prince, addressing himself to 
Dick, “ may 1 ask your business with me ?” 

Once again by way of reply Dick simply held out his 
hand. ' ‘ * 

“ What, is it you ?” said the prince, in accents of sur- 
prise. “ Well, well — never iniud. Out you must be some- 
thing more than a man, that is all I can say." 

“Nay, yonr Royal Highness, you requested me to 
call!" 

“ I did— I did ; yet never thought that you would jg 
foolhardy enough to do so.” 

“I am here,*' • v •_ ' „ 

“ I seo you are. Follow me into this room, where we 
can converse in private." 

The prince led the way back into the room from which 
he had so unexpectedly emerged. 

“ Shut the door and sit down," said tho prince, as he 
flung himself into a luxurious easy chair, “ I don’t want 
to play tho princo just now — hah ! I am sick of it.” 

Dick complied with the greatest readiness. 

“1 told you,” began tho prince, “that if }-ou liked to 
call here some night yon would hear something to your 
advantage.” 

“ Your Royal Highness was good enough to say so, but 
bolievo ms, I* had not then the remotest idea of who you 
were.” " - i V , . - " ■ .* . 

“I believe not; hut I expected you would come alone, 
What little girl is th?,t you have with you ?’’ 

“Does not your Royal Highness recognise her?” 

The prince stretched his little sleepy-looking eyes as 
wide open as his fat cheeks would let him then said, 
slowly : - „ 

“ I fancy 1 have seen her before.” 

“Your Royal Highness, this is the Lady Ruth Oom- 
yuge.’’„ 

“Oomyngo?” repeated the prince, while a black, por- 
tentous-looking frown almost Lid his eyes altogether. . 

“Yes; and if your lioyal Highness will only bo kind 
enough to listen to what I have to relate you will at once 
take this poor child’s part.” 

“ I don’t kuo w that !” muttered tho prince. 

This was by no means encouraging -moreover, Dick 
was considerably puzzled. 

Nevertheless, ho steadily began his narrative, relating 
everything in connection with the little girl He. pro- 
ceeded at some length, for the princo listened with avidity, 
but what was strangest of aH, with evident gratification. 

Dick trusted ero 'long to be able to solve all these mys- 
teries. 

When he had brought his narrative to a conclusion the 
prince said : j - J 

“ This is the second service you have rendered me, 

“ Second service?” ejaculated Dick, amazed. “Haw 
so?” . , T , 

» Iu this way : This girl’s uncle, Comynge, is the King a 
confidant. He has his ear in everything, and, what ig 
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mt-re, he in my bitter foe. Yes,” said the prince, spite- 
fully, “ I hate him ! lie is ever prying into my private 
affairs, and poisoning the King’s mind against me. I 
won’t fall in with his views, and so, you see, he is deter- 
mined that I shall be disgraced.” 

Dick nodded. 

“ Bnt now,” cried the prince, springing to his feet, and 
pacing the room in exultation, “ 1 have him in my power 
— completely in my power ! I will crush him !" 

The prince clenched his hands tightly as he spoke, and 
the expression on his countenance was one of unmitigated 
hatred. 

“ Your Royal Highness,” said Dick, also rising to "jis 
feet. 

“Well?” 

“ Excuse me a moment.” 

So saying, Dick pointed to the door, towards which he 
strode rapidly. 

The thick, soft carpet beneath his feet prevented the 
least noise. 

By his movements, the prince comprehended that Dick 
suspected that some one was listening at the door, and so 
he looked on with great suspenso and curiosity to see 
what the highwayman was about to do. 

Dick carefully took hold of the knob. 

Turning it quickly, he opened the door about a couple 
of feet. 

Then, with equal quickness, closed ft again. 

But thoro was a sudden, sharp crack audible, so, in the 
most natural manner possible, Dick opened the door to see 
what was the matter. 

On his knees on tho mat, and rubbing his forehead with 
a very rueful air, was Cameron, the prince’s valet. 

“ Dear me !” said Dick, pretending to bo greatly con- 
cerned. “ I had no idea you were thoro ! I hope you 
are not hurt, sir ?” 

Cameron took no further notice of this speech than to 
mutter some curses under his voice. 

Then he struggled to his feet, and retired, looking com- 
pletely crestfallen. 

“Serves him right!” said the prince, laughing 
heartily. 

Dick closed the door again, and resumed his seat 
“You understand now,” said the prince, after a pauso 
of a few minutes’ duration — “you understand now in 
what manner you have contrived to render me this second 
service. My enemy will now be effectually removed. 
Leave Lady Ruth to me, and I will see not only that her 
unnatural kinsman is duly punished, but that she shall be 
fully restored to the rights he would have deprived her 
of.” 

“ The word of your Royal Highness is quite sufficient,” 
said Dick, with much deference, P and I trust you will 
accept my thanks, though I feel myself unable to express 
them.” 

“Enough!” said the prince. “I feel myself under a 
deep debt of obligation to you, and, in spite of what you 
are I cannot forget — besides, I have a still further call to 
make upon your services.” 

“Your Highness, you will always find me ready and 
willing.” 

“I lo not doubt it. I cannot unfold my plans to you 
to-night, however. Come to me again, and I will be pre- 
pared. I require a secret agent in an affair of much im- 
ports nco.” 

Dick bowed to intimate his perfect readiness. 

“Come, Lady Ruth,” said the prince, taking her by the 
hand, “ I will be answerable for your safety.” 

'■ Your Royal Highness,” said Dick, “ I take my leave 
bnt ii ” 

“ If what ? Say on !” 

“If your Highness would reward me so far as to give 
me a safe conduct from the palace. I have only made my 
way here at a great risk, and J am fearful that on my re- j 
turu I may be intercepted by my enemies.” * 

Dick, as he spoke, walked to one of tho windows in the 
room, and drew aside the heavy curtain with which it 
was covered. 

Placing his face close to the glass, ho peeped out, 
and found that he commanded • view of -the court- 
yard. 

At some distance off he could perceive Black Bess 
sianmng as still as any statue. 

“ All seeujs well !” he exclaimed, turning back iuto the 


apartment. “I fancy there will be no need of your 
Royal Highness’s interference." 

“So mud the better then, for I wish our dealings to hr 
kept as secret as possible. Go, and have no fear; I will 
watch at this window until you take your departure.” 

Dick could not depart without saying farewell to little 
Lady Ruth. 

The child wept, for, young as she ivas, yet she was 
conscious th»t she was parting wi'h a well-tried 
friend. 

“1 shall never forget you — never!” she cried, through 
her tears, as Dick Turpin left the apartment. 

The highwayman had taken particular notice of tho 
different corridors he had passed through and tho various 
staircases he had ascended, so tie was able to find hi a way 
to the little door by which he had entered with as much 
precision as any inhabitant of the place. 

The yeoman of the guard who had admitted him 
opened the door and allowed him to pass out. 

The next moment he was standing beside Black 
Bess. 

But just as he was about to place his foot in the stirrup, 
a man sprang out of the. darkness and seized him by the 
throat. 

“ Dick Turpin,” he said, “ you are my prisoner. Sur- 
render quietly, for you cannot escape 1 The courtvard 
is full of my men !” 

Dick shook off his grasp, and spoke in indignant 
tones : 

" I am not in the humor to be jested with ! St&nc 
aside ! What do you mean ?” 

Dick’s perfect coolness staggered the officer. 

“ Surely,” he ejaculated — “surely you don’t go for to 
deny your ’dentity ?” 

“ You are drunk, I think.” 

“No ; but yon are Dick Turpin, and at all hazards I 
will make you my prisoner.” 

“ Then you are a fool, and will suffer for your pains ! 
Stand off, I say!” 

“If you are not Dick Turpin, who are you then ?” 

“ What business is that of yours f” 

The officer placed a whistle to his lips, and blew it 
shrilly. 

“You will get yourself into trouble, you w song-headed 
fool !” said Dick. “ I am a friend of the Prince of 'Wales’s, 
and am even now about to set forth on his business ” 

Hu w jolly green you must think me! It won’t do, 
Dick, for you won’t- impose upon me by such a tale.” 

Dick played his part very well, but to no effect, and he 
now looked up with some anxiety at the window at 
which the prince had promised to station himself. 

He was wondering how far the prince would feel 
inclined to compromise himself on his behalf. 

But surely if there was any such thing as gratitude 
existing, the Prince would interfere. 

The officers now clustered around Dick in a dense 
throng. 

Ho began to grow anxious. 

His sole hope rested with tho prince. 

If he failed to keep his word he was lost indeed. 

“ Are yon coming quietly, Dick ?” said the officer. “ If 
not, we can easily overpower you by force.” 

“ Hark — behold !” 

At this moment, with a clashing sound, one of the upper 
casements was thrown open. 

“ P-'low, there ! . Guard — guard 1” 

.mere was an immediate stir and bustle, and then 
from out of a low doorway there issued several soldiers. 

“ Halt !” said the officer. 

The soldiers came to a standstill. 

“ Give that gentleman safe escort from the palace. He 
is engaged on my private business.” 

The voice of the princo was well known. 

Indeed, there was something so peculiar in its tone that 
once heard it was never forgotten. 

“Yes, your Royal Highness,” replied the officer in 
command of the soldiers. 

The casement was closed again. 

The police officer who was so certain of capturing 
Dick Turpin knew tho prince’s voice full well, so he shranl. 
back. 

“ Be careful how you interfere another time,” said Dick, 
“or his Highness will have you removed from youi 
post” 
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With these words the highwayman, escorted by the 
small troop of soldiers, quickly trotted out of the palace 
yard, 

When once in tho open street he felt that he was cwte 

But. he made" up his mind to get out of the viciuii^- oil 
the palace with all speed. 

Accordingly he loosened the reins upon the hack of 
Black Bess, and the next moment he was galloping 
up St. James’s Street at a pace that raised a prodigious 
clatter 

“ Homo now,’ Dick muttered, as, having reached Pic- 
cadilly, he turned his mare’s head westward — “ home now. 

I ought to be well satisfied with all that I Lave accom- 
plished to-night.” 

This was certainly right ; but before be had gone very 
far Dick found that he was troubled with a most torment- 
ing thirst. 

1 I should not have raised an objection if the prince 
had offered me a glass of wine,” he murmured, with a 
smile. “However, at the next inn I come to I will pull 
up for a moment and hawe a good draught of ale.’’ _ 

Being in Eugland, Dick had not to travel far without 
finding what he sought. 

Ill fact, in rather less than five minutes afterwards he 
caught sight of one of those pretty roadside inns which 
were more plentiful along the lines of the different high- 
ways then than they are now. 

1 ’be place looked quiet enough in all conscience, 
and Dick at any rah? ran whatever risk there was in 
stopping. , , . 

He pulled up in front of the long horse trough, from 
which he allowed Black Bess to drink, but only spar- 
ingly. 

‘ Hilloa!” be shouted. “House — bouse! Landlord — 

ostler!” . 

These outcries brought to the front door of the. inn a 
young and rather good-looking girl, and to the yard gate 
a thin, wiry little man, evident!)' the ostler. 

“ A tankard of your very best old October ale, my 
dear!” said Turpin, to the girl. “Hake haste, for l am 
very thirsty, and if the ale is as good as you are beautiful, 
it vs ill be very welcome, 1 assure you !” 

The girl was by no means insensible to a compliment, 
so she smiled quite pleasantly upon the highwayman, and 
ran back into the house. 

“ A little hay,” added Dick, to the ostler — 11 just a hand- 
ful. that’s all ” 

At this moment the blind hanging over one of tho 
windows was drawn aside, and a man peered out. 

One of the upper panes of this window was broken, 
and through this the sound of voices came with tolerable 
distinctness. 

“All right,” said some one — “I can see her She 
is quiet enough 5 but I would not sell her for a thou- 
sand !” 

Dick looked about him, wondering to what, these words 
could apply. 

His state of doubt did not continue long, for he caught 
sight of a very handsome bright bay horse, that was 
secured by the rein to a ring that was fixed in the wall 
near the window from which the man had looked 
out. 

“It’s a beauty,” he muttered, admiringly— “ a real 
beauty ! She could almost rival my own bonny Black 
Bess. 

The horse upon which Dick gazed was iu good truth a 
splendid creature, and it is very probable his admiranon 
would have gone still further, but just at this moment the 
young girl appeared, carrying the tankard. 

Dick took it from her with a glance and manner that 
brought the color to her cheeks, 

The ale was of good quality, and Dick was very thirsty, 
both of which occurrences combined caused the liquid to 
disappear with great rapidity. 

When he paused to take breath, the ostler came -vith 
the hay. 

A few unimportant words were exchanged, aud th«*a, 
when just about to rido off, Dick slipped a crown -piece 
into the palm ot the ostler, and gave the girl another, 
bidding her get change and give it him the next time ho 
(Killed. 

At a geutle trot, Dick now set forward, tor he believed 
that he was ai present quite out of danger, and as there 


was no occasion to hurry hfraself, he thoE^hi he mtght 
as well ride to the oastle quietly as not. 

But just at the moment when he took his departure 
from the inn, a gentleman came out of the front door. 

“ Now, ostler,” he cried, “ bring my nag this way 1” 

“ Are you off now, sir ?” 

“Yes; be quick.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

The gentleman glanced along the road, and caught 
sight of Dick mounted on Black Bess. 

They had indeed only got a few yards away. 

“ By Jove !” he ejaculated, in a voice of enthusiasm, 
“what a splendid creature ! What a magnificent trot, to 
be sure !” 

As he pronounced the words several other persons 
sallied forth from the inn. 

They were idlers, every one of them, and only came in 
order to witness the traveller ride off, for he had been 
vaporing for at least an hour about the qualities of his 
steed— »o much so that the curiosity of all was strongly 
excited. 

Upon hearing the remark made by the traveller, the 
ostler said : 

“ Mayhap, sir, you don’t know who that is ?” 

“ I certainly do not. Do you ?” 

“ Yes, very well,” returned the ostler, with a peculiar 
smilo. 

“Well, who is he? I should like to know him on 
account of his horse. I would ride any distance to see a 
bit of choice horseflesh.” 

The gentleman was evidently an enthusiast in the 
matter of horses. 

“ I’ll tell you if you like,” said the ostler. 

“ Well, who is he ?” 

“ You have heard of Dick Turpin?” 

“ Of course I have.” 

“Well, that’s him.” 

The ostler poin*-«t down the road as he uttered these 
emphatic words. 

“ Impossible !” 

“ It is not impossible at all, sir 1 I know him 1” 

“ Then, you rascal, why didn’t you raise an immediate 
ontcrv, and try to capture him ?” 

“ What for ?’’ 

“ What for ? Because he is a highwayman 1” 

“ He never robbed me of nothin’.” 

“ That may be,” 

“Nor I never saw him rob nobody else.” 

“ That’s not to the point. If you knew it was Dick 
Turpin, your duty was to raise the alarm immediately.” 

“ Oli, was it ? Very well, I shall know what to do 
when 1 see him again.” 

Evidently the ostler was not inclined to regard Dick in 
an unfriendly light. 

The gentleman gazed after the retreating forms of the 
highwayman and his steed — both of them now nearly out 
of sight — with feelings very different to those he had 
lately looked at them with. 

“Why not pursue him now?” said the gentleman, 
turning to the throng of idlers near the inn door„ “ We 
might keep on hie track till we met with assist- 
ance.” , 

The ostler laughed. 

“ What are you grinning at, you great idiot ?” said the 
gentleman, angrily. 

“ Why, at you, for thinking of such a thing. Why, 
you might as well gallop over a marsh after a will-o’-the- 
wisp as after Black Bess when Dick Turpin was on her 
back — you would have about as good a chance of captur- 
ing one as the other.” 

“You are evidently in collusion with this rubber,” said 
the gentleman, hotly, “so I should advise you to be very 
careful what you say and do.” 

“Collusion?” repeated the ostler slowly, and scratch- 
ing his head while he spoke. ‘And what may that 
in< an ?” 

“ Oh, confound you, don’t bother I’ll ride off after 
t this Dick Turpin myself.” _ 

“Then you’re mad, sir,” said the landlord, coming for- 
ward. 

“ Are you a confederate too ?” asked the gentleman, 
with a sneer. 

“ No, I am . jot ; but every man must he mad who 
would heedlessly ride to his death.” 
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“ Bah ! I have no patience with yon at all ! Ton 
seem to be frightened to death at the fellow’s name ! 
lie is but a man, I tell yon, and as such I will be a match 
for him, as my nag here will be for his mare !” 

“ Dick Torpin’s match has not been found yet,” mut- 
tered the ostler, “ and that is why he remains at liberty. 
Plonty have pitted themselves against him, but thoy have 
always failed.” 

“ No matter ! said tho stranger, as he sprang into the 
saddle. “ I know it would bo worse than useless to ask 
any of yon to accompany me, so I shall start alone. Tint 
don t be surprised to see mo oomo back with my prisoner 
all safo !” 

“ I shall !” tho ostler was heard to mutter, under his 
voice, as he tnrned aside ; and he was further heard to 
say, more indistinctly, something about a wilful man 
having his own way. 

The gentleman took not the slightest notice of him, 
No. 207. — Black Bess. 


however, but, giving a patronising nod by way of fare- 
well to those who stood at the inn door, he rode away 
at a pace that was indeed wonderful. 

Tho horse he bestrode was in good truth a wonderful 
creature, and justified him to a very great extent in i 
boastiug about it as he did. 

“If ho goes on long at that rate,” said tho landlord, 
“he will not bo long in overtaking Dick Turpin, I'm 
thinking.” 

“ 'l’liat depends whether ho lets Black Boss have her ( 
head or not,” replied the ostler. ^ 

Tho gentleman evidently thought ho should quickly 
overtako Diek, and thereforo pushed his horse to the 
utmost of his capacity. 

Tie was quite right in this, but tho event was brought 
about in a manner he had not for a moment expected, 
and which, consequently, took him greatly by surprise. 

Hearing Home one coming along the road at such a 
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, fearful rate, Dick Turpin, so far from urging Bess onward, 
j piilled her up altogether. 

Then, turning her head in the opposite direction, he 
planted her in the middle of the road, and there r. r aited 
quietly to see who was approaching. 

CHAPTER CMXCIV. 

TICK TUP. TIN MEETS UNEXPECTEDLY WITH A NOVEl. .AND 
PROEITA15LE ADVENTURE. 

Tms manoeuvre on Dick’s part quite disconcerted his 
pursuer, and by slow degrees he veined-in his steed, until 
its paco was reduced to a slow walk. 

The gentleman really thought that Dick would be 
afraid of anyone who had courage enough to face him 
boldly; but the highwayman’s behavior quickly dispelled 
this very erroneous idea. 

Had there been auy satisfactory way of doing so, the 
gentleman would unquestionably have turned back again ; 
but he could not do so without passing the inn, and he 
was one who, above ail things, hated to be laughed at, so 
he liel 1 on his way, filled with hesitation and wondering 
what he should do. 

It was not, either, without a great deal of trepidation 
that he thus rode forward, for ho had heard many strange 
1 stories of Dick Turpin and his doings, an 1 consequently 
lie was rather nervous as to what fate he might have in 
store for him. 

Ilis horse walked ou until it reached the spot where 
Blank Bess was standing. 

, Dick recognised the horse, and it may be he partially 
comprehended what was the gentleman’s intention. 

lie took off his hat, and made a very elaborate bow. 

1 " Good evening, sir !” he said, with the utmost polite- 

ness. “ I feel much pleasure in meeting witii you.” 
j The gentleman had not yet recovered his self-posses- 
‘ sion, nor bad he made np his mind as to just what he 
! should do, so in his confusion ha returned Dick’s salutation 
with a great deal of ceremony. 

“ That is a splendid uag you have, sir,” remarked 
Dick. 

This seemed to put the gentleman more at his ease, foi 
he replied : 

“You say rightly, sir. His equal has yet to be 
found. I have never met him, and I don’t beliera.t ever 
shall.” 

“ Indeed! Then he must be of rare quality ?- 

“lie is — lie is. I have heard much about a mare called 
Black Boss, and have been told wonderful stories of her 
powers ; but I should not be afraid to match mine against 
even her.” 

“ Wouldn’t you indeed?” 

“I really should not.” 

“ Now supposing, sir, you had the opportunity of taking 
a trial race with this Black Bess, what odds would you 
take ?” 

1 Any.” 

In his excitement and enthusiasm about his horse, the 
gentleman was ready to forget anything. 

But most especially did he congratulate himself upon the 
turn the conversation had taken, since it would enable 
him to escape an encounter with the redoubtable highway- 
man without any disagreeable imputations upon his own 
courage. 

“ Y'ou speak boldly,” said ;JJick, after a brief muse. 

“ I mean what I say.” 

“ That is, if you had the chance of trying the speed of 
your horse against Black Bess, you would be ready to bet 
any amount that yeur horse would win ? Well, then. sir. 
you can have your incliuatiou gratified, provided you dou’t 
change your mind.” 

“ Indeed, sir?” 

“Y'es, in deed xnd in truth, too. For, hark 70 , sir, a 
word in your ear — — ” 

“ Well — well ?” 

“ I am Dick Turpin, at your service, And this is Black 
Bess, at your service too.” 

It was on the tip of the stranger’s tongue to say: 

“ l know that very well 1” 

But ho restrained himself, and merely repeated the 
trord : 

44 indeed !” 

“Yes, sir,” said Dick and if you don’t mind making 


it worth my while, why, you shall have the trial race jov 
so much wish for.” 

11 Make it worth your while ? How ?” 

“ Why, as I am sure to win — ” r 

The traveller interrupted him with a laugh. I 

Dick repeated his words. j 

“As I am sure to win, you must make something like a j 
tolerable bet, otherwise 1 should not think of putting my ( 
mare and myself to so much trouble.” j 

“ Upon my word you take it coolly.” j 

“ Always did. But come, sir, time is passing. Is your j 
inclination unaltered ?” } 

“ Quite.” J 

“ Then what is the figure ? IIow much have you about j 
yon — I mean in the shape of ready money, rings, jewels, j 
ar:d other valuables ?” j 

The traveller stared at this cool question, and asked: 

“ Do you think I shall tell you ?” } 

“ Y'es— -why not ?" j 

“ Why, I suppose that would only be preliminary to 1 
asking me to hand them over to you, and I havo heard eo 
much of your courage and prowess that I don’t know • 
whether I should feel inclined to run the risk of a personal j 
conflict with you.” « 

Dick bowed to this compliment. 

'•If you have heard much about me," ho sftid, “you 
will unquestionably havo been told that one of my cha- 
racteristics is that whenever I pass my word I never go 
back from it.” 

‘ I have heard something of it.” 

‘ Then on the present occasion I give you my word ‘ 
that if you will answer the question I asked you, I will I 
not make the slightest attempt to tako what you have ( 
from you.” 

“ Then why do you want to know ?” 

“ Answer my question first. Do not be afraid to do 
so.” 

“ Well, then,” said the gentleman, “ I should think that, 
taking the ready money I have about me, and placing a 
fair value on my ornaments, there may be somewhere 
about six hundred pounds.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I am glad to hear it.” 

May I ask why ?” v 

“Yes — because.now there is a chance of onr race to ( 
come off.” 

“ Be good enough to explain yourself.” 

“ Certainly— nothing is easier. As yon may l>e aware, 
there is a reward of one thousand pounds to bo gained 
hv whoever captures me and takes me to Newgate.’ 

“ I believe it is so.” 

“ It is a fact, I can assure you, and tnat being under- 
stood, I will proceed to give yon a form of the wager.” 

“ I am all attention.” 

“Well, then, we are now on a capital bit of roadway 
— about tlio best in Englaud, I should think, and we 
are by no means likely to meet with anyone at this late 
hour, so I propose that we adopt it for our race.” 

“Agreed!” 

a Then as to the distance. Let me see, Ealing is the 
village next on before us. How far should you reckon 
it to be?” 

“ Rather better than seven miles, I should think." 

“ You are about right. Wo will call it seven rmlos, 
and wo will let the Horns at Ealing bo our goal.” 

“ Y'ou mean the little inn ou tho left-hand side of the 
road ?”• 

“Yes; and whoever reaches there first shall be the 
winner of the race.” 

“ Agreed — that is fair enough.” 

“ And now, sir, for the wager itself. If I get to the 
inn first you will, without any demur or resistance what- 
ever, hand over everything in the shape of valuables you 
possess — on tho other hand, should you get there first, I 
will, when I arrive, surrender myself to you in an instant, 
and you can then gain the thousand pounds reward offe”«d 
for my apprehension.” 

The gentleman had the utmost faith in the capacity 
of his steed, and upon hearing the highwayman iuak< 
this proposition his eyes glittered witii cupidity. 

“And you are willing and content to abide by that ?’’ 

“ Perfectly.” 

‘Then give me your word.” 

“1 give you my word, which has never oneo been 
broken. ” 
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Enough.” 

“ You clcnrljl anderstand. ai>.d unhesitatingly »gree to 

the terms?” 

H I do.” 

•• Then no mori need be said. Let us h.? off at once. 
I am ready whenever you are.” 

Dick's confidence made the stranger somewhat uneasy j 
but he strove to calm his mind by thinking that it waa 
more braggadocio on Dick’s part than aught else, 

“How shall wo arrange to start at the samo mo- 
ment.?" 

“Easily. You seo the moon yonder ? It is just emerging 
from behind that dark cloud. When it perfectly breaks 
forth make your start.” 

“ Agreed !” said the stranger again. 

Ho slightly shifted his position as ho spoke, so as to be 
just abreast of the highwayman. 

They had not to wait long before making the start. 

The moon came completely out from behind the cloud 
which had for so long obscured her radiance. 

The very instant that the wholo of her silvery disc 
was oxposed, the stranger cried : 

“ Oil now and away !” 

At tho same moment he gave his horse so vicious a 
dig with tho spurs that tho animal cleared a tremendous 
distance at one bound, and then went tearing along at 
a speed which could only be characterised as terrific. 

But Dick adopted no such violent means. 

Simply dropping tho reins upon the neck of Black Bess 
as ho was in the habit of doing, ho cried : 

“Now, old lass — forward — forward! Let. us see what 
you can do to-uight! I have staked my life on your 
powers, old girl — don’t forget that ! Forward, now — for- 
ward! That is it!” 

It was truly beautiful now to see the manner in which 
fi.ack Bess covered tho ground. 

Her gallop just resembled that of the greyhound — being 
composed of long, swinging, graceful bounds. 

But the horse upon which the stranger so prided him- 
Belf was of no ovory-day kind. 

The start that it gamed at tho first it preserved well, 
and Dick found before ho had gone far that Black Bess 
would have to tax herself to the utmost to beat him. 

The stranger pressed his hat tightly on. his head, and 
from time to time looked back behind him with the greatest 
exaltation. 

But Dick took ijt very easy, making no further effort to 
increase his inaro’s speed — in tact, he had hit upon a 
capital mode of proceeding. 

About her competency to outstrip the horse in front ho 
had not the least doubt. He had tried her too often for 
that. It is true ho recollected how well Sir George’s 
horse had kept bohind him on a former occasion ; but 
then Black Bess was wounded and weak from loss of 
blood, while now she was in the best possible condi- 
tion. 

Going at the furious pace thoy did, it was not long be- 
fore Ealing came into view. 

At this time tho two Lorsomen were almost lovol with 
each other. 

But there was this difference to be noted between 
them. 

The stranger was spurring his horse at every step, and 
making tho most frantic efforts to urge him onwards at a 
more rapid rate. 

Dick, on the contrary, was sitting quito at ease, letting 
Black Bess have all her own way. 

It was not until within a quarter of a mile from Ealing 
that he made the least effort. 

Then all he did was to say : 

“ iSir, you have lost your race." 

That was all that reached tho strange, j care, for at 
tho very moment that he pronounced the words Dick 
slackened the reins still more, and gave utterance to that 
strange sound so well comprehended by Black E«s 3 , and 
which meant that she was to put forth her very ctuyvt 
powers. 

She responded right gallantly, for she dashed past the 
buy horse like an arrow, and at each stroke of b©r hoofs 
the distance could be seen to increase between them. 

Although lie must ha ye seen that it was totally impos- 
sible for his horse to win, the stranger was so exasperated 
at his defeat that he continued to goad the poor creature 
in % most fearful manner, 


Dick drew up with sorao suddenness in front of the 
Horns. 

“Bravo, Bess!” lie cried, exultantly. “I knew yua 
would not fail me. Bravo, old lass, you have behived 
yourself right gallantly and well ! Ah. here ho comes 1" 

These words were called forth by the clatter uf hoofs, 
for the stranger came thundering along liko a. whirl- 
wind. 

lie pulled up, however, a moment after in front of the 
inn, where Dick was waiting for him so calmly. 

The stranger’s horse was covered from head to foot with 
white foam, and now that it had been brought to a stand- 
still it trembled in every limb. 

Black Bess, on tho other hand, though breathing rapidly, 
showed no other sign of distress. Her flanks were a little 
wet, hut nothing more. 

“ I told you yon would lose,” said Dick ; “ but I hopo 
jOU are satisfied that all was quite fair ?” 

The stranger was silent. 

“Don’t be disappointed, man,” cried Dick. “It is no 
d Space to yonr horse that he has been outrun by Black 
Bess. When I staked my life you might have guessed 
what would have been the result. Don’t think any the 
less of your horso either for this defeat, for I question 
much whether there is another that could have done to- 
night what he has done.” 

“ He is beaten,” said the stranger, “that is enough. He 
has now lost all value in my eyes.” 

“Nay — say not so.” 

“ I do say it, because I prided myself upon possessing the 
fleetest horso in England.” 

“ And I repeat that it is no depreciation to him that ho 
has been outrun by Black Bess.” 

Bud tho traveller would not look at it in this light. 

Attracted by tho noise made by their arrival, several 
persons sallied forth from the inn, which was only 
waiting for the stage-coach to pass by to be closed for the 
night. 

Among theso wero the landlord aud ostler. 

The latter came close to Dick, who beckoned him to ap- 
proach still nearer. 

Then, in a low voice, he said: 

“ Be quick. I want you to bring me a quart of Gt~ndy 
— -the best, mind — in a stable bucket.” 

The ostler opened his eyes in amazement. 

“A quart of brandy in a bucket?” ho ejaculated 

“Yes — make haste! The sooner you are back the 
sooner you will see what I intend to do with it.” 

Struck probably by the force of this remark, the ostler 
hurried away. 

“ Now, sir,” said Dick, addressing himself to the 
stranger, “let us settle our little affair before we go any 
further. I cannot aparo any more time, I assure you.” 

For his honor’s sako, the stranger could not refuse com- 
pliance with this request. 

But, nevertheless, it was with the very worst possible 
grace iu the world that ho thrust his hand uito his 
pockets and produced — first a purse, then a pocket- 
book, then a watch, and lastly some rings from his fingers, 
and jewellery from various parts of bis apparel. 

This operation occupied gome little time, however, 
and while he was thus engaged tho ostler made his ap- 
pearance, carrying a bucket in one hand aul a quart 
jpeasuro in the other. 

“ You are sure you want the brandy in this here 
bucket?” 

“ Yes — pour it in. Be quick, and then till it up with 
water.” 

The ostler obeyed, indulging the while in vague specu- 
lations as to whether the gentleman was going to drink 
a bucketful of brandy and water fer a wager. 

“Here it is sir,” he said, as soon as be had added tbs 
water. 

“Just give it my mare, then.” 

The ostler’s astonishment reached its culminating 
po/ut. 

Brandy-aud-wator to a horse ! Ho had never heard of 
such a thing. 

Bur Black Bess, knowing full well that the compound 
was intended for her, began drinking away at it at a rate 
i that left no room for doubting whether sho liked it or 
I not. 

ft was iust as Black Bess drained tho Ift-s* drop, that tbs 
[ stronger said : 
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| “ All the better reason, then,” said Dick smiling, “ why 

1 should go out in quest of them. I might chance to be 
*f real service.” 

“No, no — for once stay he oF’ 

“As you wish, Maud,” sac: 1 after a brief pause: 

then, turning to the ostler, ' id : “ Take the saddle 

and bridle off again. Black hubs 6hall have a rest to 
night” f 

With theso words Maud and Dick made tneir way down 
below, where we will leave them watching for the return 
of Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack, while we follow 
in the footsteps of Tom King. 

The elation of spirits which he experienced .increased 
rather than .otherwise as soon as his horse broke out iuto 
a gallop. The animal was very froth and full of spirit, in 
consequence of the long rest it had had. 

Tom King was so familiar with the country that he was 
able to take his way almost in a direct line to the bridge 
over the river Brent, which, it will bo remembered, was 
the appointed spot. 

Ho was sorely tempted to indulge in some adventure on 
the way ; hut the uncertainty of how long it might be the 
means of delaying him, and the remembrance of tho im- 
portance ot reaching the bridge early, enabled him each 
time to overcome the inclination. 

Coming at length to a portion of the river Brent at 
some distance from tlio spot where it flowed under the 
Edgware Bead, he pulled up his steed and indulged in 
a brief consideration as to the best thing he could 
do. 

He quickly determined to follow the windings of the 
littlo stream, which, at the place where Ik- had halted, 
seemod more to deserve tho name of brook than the am- 
bitious appellation river. 

Tom recollected that near the old bridge the river was 
bordered on one side by a lino of tall, stately trees. 

Under cover of these lie expected to bo able to reach 
too appointed spot without danger of being seen by any- 
one. 

The event proved him to be perfectly right. 

Tho night was not a dark one, yet the shadow east by 
the row of trees was douse indeed. 

Upon reaching the bridge, Tom alighted, and secured 
his horse to a treo in such a manner that lie could feed 
in plenty upon tLo luxuriant grass beneath Lis feet. 

This done, tho highwaymau crept cautiously forward 
on foot, and at length took up his position behind a pro- 
jecting buttress of the structure. 

Tho kind of recess in which he took up his station wao 
wrapped in such obscurity that a passer-by would have 
required a keen eye to detect him. 

From this point Tom King commanded a view of tho 
whole of the bridge, and also of a considerable portion of 
the road stretching towards London, so that it was quite 
impossible for anyone to approach from this direction un- 
seen by him. 

The silence was profound, aud on that one particular 
night tho Edgware Road appeared to be deserted. 

This soon began to grow very irksome to Tom, when, 
ail at once, the idea flashed across his mind that old Mat- 
thew’s messenger might have come and gone, and that tho 
letter be was waiting for might bo at that very moment 
lying beneath the stone. 

This was a point Tom resolved to sati^fyffiimself upon 
without delay, but first be listened intently in order to 
make sure that no one was close at hand. 

The continuance of tho unbroken silence made him 
certain that he had the place all to himself, and that a 
more favorable opportunity than the present could not bo 
found. 

Accordingly ho quitted his hiding-place, and with rapid 
steps made his way to the opposite end of the bridge. 

Selecting the stone which bad been described tc b'in, 
he lifted it carefully. 

But there was no letter oenoath it. 

Resolved to be satisfied beyond all possibility of doubt, 
he lifted successively every stone he could find loose upou 
the parapet. 

This examination convinced him that old MattLSw’s 
messenger had not arrived. 

The clatter of a horse's hoofs coming upon Lis cars su 
this moment warned him to once more seek shelter in his 
hiding-place. 

Ere long a horseman appeared in sight, and as he drew 
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nearer the oridge he reduced his horse’s paco, which 
made lorn think that this must be the messenger. 

He quickly found, however, that he was mistaken. ! 

The traveller Lad merely reiaed-in his steed to e ase 
him up the rather steep bill which led on to the bridge.' 

Upon nuehing tho summit the bosse was again pot to 
motion, and the traveller rode on. * 

Tom gazed after him longingly. 

Somehow or other, and certainly without &by good or 
sufficient reason, the idea Lad taken firm possession of 
ioin’s mind that Matthew’s messenger would be of the 
male sex and that he would arrive on horseback. 

Therefore when, some time afterwards, his quick ear 
delected a light footfall on the hard road, he paid no at- 
tention to it. 

Presently, however, a lomale form appeared walkin- 
slowly up the hill ° 

Tom looked at her attentively for the simple reason 
that he had nothing else upon which to bestow his 
notice. 

As she came nearer, Tom perceived there was a certain 
air of mystery about her, for she glanced behind her re- 
peatedly with an air of approhensivenosa, as though she 
feared some one was behind her watching her move- 
ments. 

Upon nearing the bridge her pace increased until she 
fairly stood upon it. 

Then she stopped abruptly. 

She listened. 

Then, with great rapidity, she darted to the left side ot 
the bridge, lifted a loose stone from it, and afterwards Tom 
1 distinctly saw her place a letter beneath it. 

No sooner was this action performed than the girl | 
hounded on as swiftly as an antelope, passing Tom King 
in his hiding-place so closely as almost to touch him with * 
her garments. 

“That’s neatly done,” said Tom King. “And now for 
tho letter. The sooner I take possession of it the hotter, 
that’s certain ! Ah ! what is that ?” 

Tom heard a slight noise, and darted back into his place 
of concealment just in time. 

Peering out cautiously, he saw a dusky figure ap- 
proaching. 

It was a man. 

He was glancing around him with groat keenness. 

When he came fairly on tho bridge ne paused, aud 
Tom King heard him muttur : 

“ That’s tho littlo game, is it ? WolL I’ll see if I can’t 
spoil it, as sure as my name’s Bishop. ’ I’ll keep an eye 
upon you, my lady — I shall know you again, never fear !” 

Upon hearing these words, Tom King did indeed con- 
gratulate himself upon having got back to his hiding- 
place in good time. 

He could see the new-comer now very plainly. 

His dress proclaimed him to be a police officer. 

It was indeed no other than tho individual who had 
tried so unsuccessfully to capture Dick Turpin iu the l 
stable at Piccadilly. 

‘Confound tho fellow!” Tom King said, mentally. 
“Helms been following and watching that girl, and of 
course has seen her secrete the letter. 

Tom said this, and endeavored to reconcile himself to 
it as a certainty, yet at tho same time hoped that tho con- 
trary would provo to be tho case. 

Whatever suspense he may havo felt in this respect 
was very quickly put an end to, for Bishop, the officer, 
said: 

“ I saw her with a letter — I’m sure I 6aw her with a 
letter, and sho has hidden it somewhoro on tho bridge — t 
under one of these loose stones, I exisoct.” 

From these words it became manliest that be trad riot 
been near enough to obsorvo where the letter had really 
been placed. 

But in a very matter-of-fact, business-like way he lifted 
tho stones one after tho othor, looking carefully under 
every one before bo replaced it. 

All at once be uttered an ejaculation 

The letter had been found. 

“What shall I do now?” asked Tom King, of himeolf. 

“I must havo tbat letter, and tho question is which will 
be the best way to obtain it ?” 

This promised to be a very difficult problem, and its 
difficulty was increased owing to the fact that Tom King's 
attention was pretty fully occupied in watching tbi 
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movements of ( ho officer, and this distraction pre%.>ftiM 
h!i;i from firing the subject proper consideration. 

'1 wonder wiiat the letter is about r” wiu Bishops 
nest remark, as he seated himself upon the parapet of 
the bridge. “ I ought to find out who it’s addressed to, at 
any rate. Ha, ha! If it should turn out as I expect, I 
rather think I shall have you, Mr. Matfhow Gale, clever 
is you think yourself ! Ha, ha! I should catch you vbeai 
nicely ! Wait a bit I” 

Bishop placed the letter carefully beside him, and thf n 
began fumbling in his pockets. 

The first object he produced was from the skirt el hie 
ee-A 

It was something dark looking, and afterwards proved 
to be one of those dark lanterns which all polico officers 
made a point of carrying. 

After a lit-tle delay the officer succeeded in lights** his 
lantern, for the wind blew rather strongly on the bridge, 
making this operation a matter of no small diilieulty. 

Then ho said, in a satisfied tone, as a broad beam of 
light came shining through tho lens: 

“ There, that will do nicely. Now to see the address 
on the letter. Really, I do believe this will turn out to 
be about the best night’s work I have ever done !” 

The letter was then placed so that the light of tho 
lantern fell fully upon it. 

Bishop uttered an exclamation of angry impatience. 

“ Confound his caution !” he cried. “ But 1 might have 
expected as much — it’s just like him. But I’ll try w j 
best to nail him, and so I’ll see what tho letter con- 
tains.” 

There could be no doubt that Bishop fully expected 
that ho was about to make some very important discovery 
— indeed, he fairly believed that the communication lip 
held in his hand was of such a character as to place old 
Matthew completely in his power. 

A dreadful disappointment was in store for him, as the 
reader very well knows. 

With much superfluous caution, the officer opened the 
letter and unfolded it. 

“Hullo!” he cried. “What’s this? Am I done after 
all ? Is there nothing in it? There must, be something 
surely ; and yet perhaps this paper was only placed hero 
to throw me off tho right track. The girl may have 
gone on with the real letter, and by this time doubtless 
has delivered it.” 

This was such a dreadful idea that the officer felt 
almost inclined to fling himself backwards off the para- 
pet of tho bridge into the water below. 

Indeed, in his state of intense aggravation, there is no 
knowing what he might have done, had not his eyes all 
at once lighted upon something in the letter. 

“ Ah !” he cried, “ what’s this ? — something after 
all ?” 

He looked closely, and then perceived the figures that 
Matthew, in cane of such a contingency as tho present, 
had agreed to write. 

“What does it mean ?” asked Bishop, locking up and 
apparently addressing himself to tho obscurity around 
him — “what does it mean ? l 9,’aud then 21?’ Who 
can make anything out of such a letter as that?” 

Having asked this question, Bishop made a microscopic 
examination of the sheet of paper, tho result of which 
was to convince him that nothing moro than the figures 
had boen written upon it. 

Then he appeared to give himself up to deep reflec- 
tion. 

Tom King was full if exultation. 

“Bravo, Matthew!’ he exclaimed, mentally. “You 
are a clever fellow- -indeed you are — a wonderfully 
clover fellow ! 9 and 21 ! I shall not forget That is 

all I want to know. D a, ha ! Mr. Bishop, you have been 
so sagacious actually as to outwit yoursfdf.” 

Tom King’s satisfaction is something 6* no imagined 
moro than described. 

* I’ll be off now," ho murmured. “ I know all that I 
wish to learn, and, if I d o not linger here, I shall have 
time, perhaps, for an adventure. No deubt I can eteal 
away unheard and unperoeived, and ysi very likely if I 
stay here a little longer, Mi". Bishop will be good enough 
to take his departure.” 

Tom’s attention was now particularly directed ttfv ards 
uie officer, who by this time seemod to haye reashed a 
definite point in his n'fleefcioits. 


I’ll put the letter back again,” he said, as ho put his 
b;.g r cunningly by tho side of his nose — “ that’s what 
Hi do. J ’ll put it where I found it, and then I’ll hide. 
B’a, ha ! capital ! That letter is put here for somebody 
who hasn’t arrived yet, and if 1 stay here ho won’t ~p- 
proach. AY ho knows, it may be Dick Turpiu v/L u 
ecu'- '■fl, if so. I’ll have him, dead or alive — i don’t 
Pare which of the two 

With these words, Bishop quitted his sitting position 
on the parapet of tho bridge, and cart-fully placed tua 
letter where he had found it. 

‘•Now I’ll hide,” he muttorod. “Let me £* 0 ,” f.gf 
added, as he looked about him, “ where will be the best 
place ? Why, yonder buttress, of course ! I should 
think it was made on purpose. I’ll hide thero, and wait 
patiently — yes, patiently, for in this instance I feel 
sure patience will meet with its due reward.” 

So saying, Mr. Bishop put his legs in motion. 

From the direction in which he now made his way, it 
was evident the buttress he had decided upon as being 
a good hiding-place was the very one behind which Tom 
King had ensconced himself. 

Immediately upon making this discovery, Tom King 
cautiously withdrew, and so well did he accomplish his 
difficult task that he got completely away without caus- 
ing Bishop to have the remotest suspicion that any other 
human being save himself was near. 

Tom King glided gradually away, but ere he had gone 
far an unexpected difficulty presented itself. 

If Bishop should keep a sharp look-out — as beyond a 
doubt he would — Tom felt it would bo next to an impos- 
sibility to make his way unseen to tae spot where he had 
left his horse. 

It is true he might have managed to get off without 
any danger of an encounter with the officer, but that was 
not what Tom wanted. 

He was exceedingly anxious that Bishop should remain 
all night watching bohind the buttress. 

“ I’ll find some means of circumventing you yet,” tho 
highwayman said to himself, as he glanced back at the 
tenant of his late hiding-place. “You shall have no 
suspicion of my presence, and you shall have the comfort 
of a long watch in tho cold till daylight. If all is quiet, 
he may even in his exceeding cleverness be fool enough 
to come here to-morrow night. I hope he docs — it w ill 
keep him out of further mischief.” 

AVith these words Tom King set himself in motion 
again, and, as there was no longer so much need of silence 
in his movements, he made much more rapid progress. 

He made a very considerable detour, and at length 
emerged upon the high-road at a spot rather less than 
half a mile from the bridge. 

No sooner had he reached here, however, than he heard 
a sound upon the road which told him that a traveller of 
some kind or other was approaching. 

“ I don’t like to pad tho hoof,” said Tans, to himself ; 
“still, it would be a capital joke to do a bi* of business 
while that highly-intelligent and astute officer, Bishop, 
was so close at hand.” 

CHAPTER CMXOVI. 

TOM 1.1X0 TAKES A PRIZE, AND BEFOOLS TUB OLD 

MIS Kit TO life HEART’S CONTENT, AND BISHOP, THB 

OFFICER, AS WELL. 

To attempt to stop a traveller in such near proximity to 
a police officer seemed to bo a needlessly daring and reck- 
less experiment ; but by the way in which Tom King 
produced his pie'-v'^, it became evident that he fully 
intended to carry his expressed resolution into effect. 

“ How wild old Bishop will be with himself,” he mut- 
tered, “ when he comes to know what has taken place, 
lie will -wish he had employed his time bettor than by 
■watching on tho bridge. 11a! tho traveller is close at 
land 1 shall soon see whether I am to hare anything 
worth while for my trouble.” 

Tom was right. 

I’he traveller was indeed very close at hand. 

On he came at a steady jog-trot pace, liitle thinking 
of the interruption he was so soon to moot with. 

•’Hold!” said Tom King, the next moment — “hold,l 
GGf 1 Pull up, on your life!” 

He spoke in a suppressed tone, for ho did not want hit 
voice to travel far through the still night ai>’ 
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So long as it reached the ears of the traveller and smsl? 
s aue impression upon him, that was all he required, 
i His command was obeyed. 

“ What is it — oh, what is it ? ” 

The trembling tones of the voice and the appearance 
ef the rider made Tom King aware that it was an aged 
man he had stopped. 

Ho also saw that he presented the oddest figure he had 
ever seen. 

His ciothce were of the most tattered description, sermicg 
here and there to hold together by nothing bet a thread, 
while the antra*! he bestrode wa? a vicious-looking mule, 
that seemed to be quite as odd a character as its rider. 

At a first glance, one would have come to the rid elu- 
sion that this old man was miserably poor ; but a more 
attentive observation, such as Tom King bestowed upon 
him, served to show that his poverty was mom assumed 
than real. 

Moreover, the highwayman’s keen eyes detected that, 
upon being challenged, the old man suddenly clasped his 
hands over his breast, as though he had something of 
value secreted there. 

In reply to his question, Tom King said : 

“ I want what money and valuables you retry happen to 
Lavo with you ! Be quick — hand them over 'or there is 
a police officer a little way up the road !” 

The old man laughed a shrill, imbecile laugh. 

“ The Idea now, that anyone should think of robbing a 
poor wr#teh like myself ! Why, I am not worth a groat 
— absolutely not worth a groat I Let me pass on in peace, 
young man, otherwise I will raise my v»ico and summon 
'the police officer you mentioned. Ifa — ha !” 

“ If you did,” replied Tom King, with a most menacing 
voice and gesture, “ that cry would be your last ! Before 
you had well finished uttering it the bullet in this pistol 
would clear a passage through your skull.” 

“Nay — nay, young man!” said tho traveller, with 
Increasing agitation and uneasiness. “ Never mind threats, 
but allow me to pass on. I am poor — oh, eo very, 
very poor I” 

“ That may be ; and yet I am not going to allow you 
to proceed until I have thoroughly satisfied myself that 
you do not carry anything about you that I think worth 
Uleng.” 

The old man ottered a cry of dismay. 

“No — no!” ho exclaimed. “You are wrong — quite 
wrong !” 

He would have pushed on, but Tom prevented 
him. 

“ Hark ye !" he said, “ I am not inclined to stand any 
bother! Either you must give me what you have, or else 
I must search you ; and, for yonr information, let me tell 
you that I never search a living person — I shoot thorn 
first, and then examine their pockets afterwards.” 

This threat greatly terrified the old man. who pressed 
his hands more tightly than ever upou liis breast. 

“ I have nothing,” he repeated — “ absolutely nothing 1” 

“ Then what is that yon hold so tightly ?" 

*' Hold so tightly ?” 

“Yes — I spoke plainly enough, did I not?” 

“Well, then — a — it — it — is nothing !” 

“False !" said Tom — “false!” 

* He had been watching the old man closely, and now 
availed himself of an opportunity to seize hire by the 
breast of his apparel, for at the moment w h «n he replied 
the old man had removed his hands 

A loud yell was the result of this action. 

Then a frantic but vain struggle. 

Tom King felt something hard, and the next moment 
beheld in his hands a large leather hag so full of money 
that scarcely room was left to tie up the mouth. 

“ What do you call this ?” said Tom King, as he flung 
the heavy hag in the air and dexterously caught it as it 
descended. “ How could you sit there and proclaim such 
a monstrous falsehood ? 

But the old miser, for such indeed ne was, suffered too 
much agony of spirit to be able to pay any attention to 
what the highwayman said. 

“My gold!” he said — “my gold! Give me bac k mj 
precious treasure ! It has cost me years and yearc to 
amass it, and many a sleepless night to guard it. Ob, if 
I bad only taken the landlord’s advice and stopped at his 
inn ail night, this would not have happened ! Oh. my gold 
— my gold i What now will become of me r ’ 


The apparently old man — for he was not old In reality, 
out merely aged with penury and auxiety of raind-*- 
Stirly wept over his loss like a little child. 

But the spectacle of so much avarice raised no feelings 
of compunction in Tom’s breast. He believed that lm was 
really doing the poor wretch a service by despoiling 
him 

“ Iilde on 1” he said, “ or if yon linger I may he tempted 
to make a further search about your person, and then I 
doubt not I shall discover some other hoard. Feel thank- 
ful that I have let you off so easily, for your avarice and 
lying deceit disgust me !” 

Mournfully and sadly the old miser set his mule in. 
motion 

Tom King gazed after him with mingled feelings, hut 
ere he had gone many yards a fresh thought entered 
Tom’s mind, and acting impulsively upon it, he said : 

“Stop — stop, my frioud ! 1 want to spoak to you ! I 

have something of importance to say — something that 
will very likely turn out to your advantage.” 

Hearing these words, the old mau, after a little hesita- 
tion, pulled up. 

“ If vou like to render me a little service,” cried Tom 
King, a wicked smile playing round hia lips the while, 
which the old man. owing to the darkness, could not see 
— “if you are willing to do what I require. I will, l>y way 
of recompense, give you back the hag of gold I have 
just taken from you.” 

“ What— whai is that you say ?” 

“You are incredulous; but, believe me, I am quite in 
earnest.” 

“What is it, then, you want me hi do?— some fearful 
crime, perhaps? What is it that I can do to be worth so 
great a sum ? ” 

“I place a different value upon money to what you do. 

I But, in a word, are you willing to undertake this ser- 
| viofi r 

11 Wnat is it ?” 

“Listen, and I will tell you.” 

The miser leaned forward eagerly. 

“A little further on along the road you will come to 
an old stone bridge that crosses the river Brent.” 

“Yes — yes, I know it well.” 

“Attend, then. Under one of tho loose stones upon 
♦he parapet there ._ ^tter. I want you to go there, 
’■fetch it, and bring it to me.” 

“ And is this all ?~ asked tho miser, in tones of wonder. 
“ Would you pay so much for this slight service ?” 

“ I have said so." 

“ Then — then ” 

“ Then what ?” 

“ There must bo some special and hidden danger con- 
nected with it?” 

Tom nodded. 

“ There most certainly is,” he replied. 

“But let me know its nature.” 

“ 1 am quite willing. You must know, then, that I 
have good reason to believe that tho bridge is well watched 
by police officers, who are on the look-out to capture me. 
The letter contains the description of the place where a 
csr-iwtde of mine has hidden a vast treasure.” 

“ Treasure, say you?” for the old man’s faculties be- 
came, if possible, doubly sharpened by the prouuuciation 
of this word. 

“ Yes, treasure ! You understand, my comrade bnried 
it, then wrote down a description of the place, and left it 
beneath the stone.” 

“ Then why not fetch it?” 

“ Because it 1 venture to go near, the officers will seize 
me, while of you they will have no suspicion whatever. 
You can take' v.p iho'letter, bring it back to me, and when 
you do I promise faithfully to return you your bag of 
gold.” 

The old miser's eyes sparkled brightly. 

“7t is a bargain,” ho cried— “ it is a bargain !” 

“ J. her. glad to hear it,” said Tom. “ Set forward row, 

once.” 

And where shall I find you ?” 

1 1 will sit down here upon this old milestone, nnd wait 
Mitiently for your return.” 

“ Good— good ! Do not stir.” 

“1 will not, depend upon it. Be quick! ’ 

‘I will; and if you do not stir I shall do 3tiK> fte I* 
able to find you.” 
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\ The old miser, without another word, arged his mule 
forward at the best speed it was capable of making, which 
*u not very rapid. 

Tom King watched him for some 

He observed the old man frequently and anxiously look 
round, in order to be sure that Tom had not stirred. 

The latter watted until a turn In the roadway hid him 
from his sight. 

Then he sprang from his feet. 

“ If events tnrn out as I believe they will,” ho ex- 
claimed, “yoO will be taught a lesson you will never for- 
get to your dying day — perhaps it may cure you of your 
insatiable avarice — and it is pretty sure to make a fool ot 
clever Mr. Bishop." 

Having uttered these words half aloud, Tom sprang 
lightly over the low hedge that bordered the high- 
road. 

He alighted npon the soft turf of a meadow, and then, 
crouching down, he ran along at a rapid rate. 

He did not keep altogether under the shadow of the 
hedge, but left it some distance on his left. 

By doing this, he cut off the curve of the high-road. 

Having gone some distance in a straight line, he 
reached the hedge, and waited there a moment, partly to 
recover his spent breath and partly to listen 

He then discovered that he had outstripped the old 
miser, who came jogging along and mutttving all the 
time. 

•' Yes — yes,” Tom overheard him say, “ I can sec my 
way clearly now in all I have to do. Yes — yes, beyond 
all doubt this will turn out a good night’s work for me. 
What a shallow fool he must be. Let mo consider now 
how I shall act. 1 will, first of all, obtain possession of 
this letter he speaks of — I wili secure it. Fool — fool, to 
let me know that it contained such priceless information ! 
Then, having done that, I will find out the officers who 
are lurking near, and tell them where the rascal can be 
found. Yes, yes — that will be it They will make their 
way round to him by the meadows, and pounce out npon 
him. Yes, yes — ot course; and if necessary, lean hold 
him in conversation. I shall then get my share of the 
reward — perhaps recover possession of what he has 
robbed me of, and — then — then afterwards,” he added, in 
shrill tones, “ I will repair, to this secret spot, and obtain 
possession of the buried treasure !” 

Either he had brought all his arrangements to a satis- 
factory termination, or else the prospect of obtaining the 
buried treasure overpowered him to such a degree that ho 
could only muse upon it, not speak, for having said so 
much he became silent. 

“Just what 1 expected,” said Tom, mentally, “though 
I scarcely thought I should obtain so good an insight into 
your plans. It will be a lesson for you, old man, and one 
which you richly deserve.” 

With theso words, Tom King continued to mako his 
wav forward, though this time with more caution. 

He was as anxious to get as close to the bridge as ho 
could without being perceived, in order that he might be 
ID observer of the scene that was about to be enacted. 

To this end he followed in the footsteps of the old 
miser, whose mule went at his steady jog-trot on to the 
bridge 

Oh. how Tom laughed and chuckled to himself ! 

The old miser had comprehended very well where- 
abouts the letter hail been hidden. 

So well that the first stone he raised proved to have 
the letter beneath it. 

He seized the precious paper with a frantic gesture of 
delight. 

But his feelings wore destined to undergo a thorough 
alteration. 

Bishop, the officer, had watched the old man seize the 
letter with almost as much extravagant delight as the 
eld miser himself had experienced. 

Like some wild boast that hail been long and patiently! 
awaiting the coming of its prey, he bounded out of lus 
hiding-place and seized the miser by the back of the neck 
with a grip so powerful that it forced him to utter a loud 
yell of surprise and fear. 

Bishop nothing doubted that he had got one of the 
*~bw3,ymen in his grasp, who had thus disguised him- 
in order to avoid recognition. 
it vfmm a very probable supposition indeed for hint ** 


“ Release me r said the old man, speaking with a. 
difficulty — “release me, I say!” 

“ Oh yes ! of course I ehall—you may depend 1 shill 
do that ! Is there anything else in a trifling way von 
would like ? If so, speak out — don’t be bashful, pray 

l+iflhop was so delighted that he grew quite facotiona. 

“You make a mistake in seizing me!” whined the 
miser. “ I am no highwayman !” 

“ Very likely not ; but I intend to take you whether 
you are or not — so surrender and let us havo r.o more 
fuss!” 

The miser groaned. 

“ Ay, groan away !” cried Bishop, in groat exultation. 
“ You feel very had, I daresay ; but you will feci worse 
before long! Short work will be made of you, that I can 
promise you !” 

“ I am a wretched man !” 

“ No doubt of it.” 

“ I am lost — lost !” 

“ Not a bit of it, my spark ; it rather strikes me you’re 
found! Ha, ha!” 

At which stroke of wit Bishop laughed so heartily that 
he almost released his hold upon the miser s collar. 

“ Get your lantern,” cried the latter, at length — “get 
yonr lantern. I say, and look in my face ! You will see 
then that you have made a mistake — a groat mistake 1 
You will find I am not the man you take me for i” 

By this time Bishop's excitement had abated samewnat, 
and consequently, being calmer, the old man’s peculiar, 
shrill voico falling upon his cars, made him feel cold and 
clammy with a dreadful doubt. 

Surely such a voico as that was not simulated. 

In his nervous agitation, he thrust his hand into his 
pocket and drew forth his lantern. 

Is was still burning. 

With an unsteady hand, he directed the light upon the 
old miser’s countenance. 

The very first glance at the pinched features and 
attenuated form convinced him that it was no highway- 
man he held in his grasp. 

With a sigh of bitter disappointment, he restored his 
lantern to his pocket. 

“If you are not actually one of the accursed lot,” he 
cried, wrathfnlly, “ you are one of their agents, and being 
such, 1 will take good care that you receive in full the 
punishment which the law awards. Come with me — you 
are my prisoner ! If you resist, it will be all the worse 
for you ! ” 

“Mr. Officer!” said the miser, earnestly — so earnestly 
that Bishop felt constrained to pause and say : 

“ Well ?” 

“ Yon are laboring under a great mistake. I am not 
indeed the man you take mo for ; but I assure you I 
know whero ho is, and if you will only listen to what I 
iiavc to say, I will make a clean breast of all, and take 
you to where he is now awaiting my return.” 

“ Cut along then,” said Bishop, “and be quick!” 

Cn AFTER CMXCVII. 

IN WHICH TOM KINO GETS HIMSELF INTO SERIOUS 
TROUBLE 

'Patience!" said the old man — “patience, and I will 
tell you. But I am old and 1 am frightened well-nigh 
out of my life.” 

“Well, go on, can't you ?" interrupted Bishop, angrily. 
“Don’t let ns have so much of yonr palaver !” 

“ As I was journeying along the toad, I was stoppod 
by a man who, with many tearful oaths, despoiled me of 
my purse and threatened to deprive me of my life.” 

“ Where was this ?” 

“ A few hundred yards off, down tho road.” 

Bishop ground his teeth savagely. 

“ But at last,” resumed tho old man, “he promised to 
return mo all he hail taken from me ii I would only 
undertake to render Sing a service. I asked him what it 
was, and he told mo merely to fetch this letter, which lie 
stated 1 should find hidden under one of the stones on 
the parapet of the bridge.” 

“Well, what then?” asked Bishoft in a suspicious 
tone. 

, ■’ I agreed, and you seized me.” 
i <* And what arrangement did you make about Into 
Silvery of this letter?” 
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‘•I will tell you. The robber promised to remain 
seated on a milestone about bah a mile hence, whore I 
(eft hi," a, until I came back. Then I was to give up the 
letter in exchange for the purse.” 

Having heard this much, Bishop for several moments 
gave ldmstslf up to deep reflection. 

At 1 1 st, in a wrathful voice, he said : 

“Old man, I believe you to be neit-hs| more nor less I 
than an infernal liar !” j 

“ 1 swear I speak the truth !” ; 

“ I ilon’t doubt but what you would swear to anything. 
Of onj thing 1 am certain : If you are not actually one 
of th» men I am so anaious to capture you are at least 
in* of their accomplices. Don’t deny it, for to prove you 
[ will walk quietly down the road with you to the mile- 
stone you mention, and if there is no one there T shall 
aaul you o3 to jail, you may depend upon that ,r 

Tbs old man wrung hie bauds in despair 

«Ji -KlOX ii liK*& 


“ I am lost and uudoue !’’ lie saiu. 

“Why why? What, is the matter now ? Does yo-oi 

*e&rt begii! to fail you?” 

“ yfo — no! I will swear by all that ie sacred 1 '°l K ' a * 
nothing but the truth !” 

“Come on, then ! Why do you object *-hat your wou-e 
should be proved?” . 

“ Because,” replied the miser, “ he wdl tieyomi a clou til 
be ou the look-out, and when ho iinds l am rotix-muf- 
with so ire oue iu my company he will conclude a» one* 
I'nat I have betrayed him, and be off!” 

This struck Bishop as being a very reasoaab.e en. n e 
for in spite of all he had said to the contrary, he c. :/-i 
not help thinking that the old miser was telling him it** 
troth. 

“Look here,” he said, abruptly ; £ will deprive y 4* 

of even that excuse. I will go on the other side oi tna 
hedge aud creep c*«rinv.«ly along under cover of it. fS* 
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will know noth ug of my presenne then. But if you at-, 
wrapt to escape I will put a stop to you by firing a bullet 
after you- !f " - , " ' . ’ 

■ You have no occasion for such threats. It is' not my 
retention to play you false.” 

“ Wo t,hall soon see about that. Start on 1” 

“ Yes, the sooner the better, The delay that, Ts * al- 
ready taken place may make him suspicious.” 

Bishop just glanced at his pistols as he walfiLs o£ Vre 
bridge. ’ „ ?■ ' 

Then forcing his way through a prickly hedge at she 
expense of his skin and clothing, ho said : 

‘-Ride on, old man, and beware how you attempt to 
play false witu me,” 

The miser complied, 

Tom King had been ? witness of this scene with -he 
most unbounded delight. 

“ Clever Mr. Bishop!” ha said, as he emerged from his 
place of concealment. “ You Shave overreached yourself 
this time and no mistake, and so have you, old man. Your 
covetousness will meet with its due reward, and 1 hope 
it will be the means of teaching you a lesson.”. 

As the coast was now quite clear of his foes, Tom - King, 
in the most leisurely manner possible, made his way to 
the spot where he had left his horse. 

“ I am much obliged to you, Mr. Bishop, for being so 
kind as to take yourself out of the way juot at the time 
to suit me. I am very much obliged indeed !” 

Tom found his horse in perfect safety. - 

He mounted and rode up od to the bridge. 

By the time he reached it he could hear sounds of con- 
tention in the distance. 

“ They have failed to find me, I suppose. Well, here 
goes for something to bewilder them a little more, and 
after that I will be off J” 

With these words, Tom King discharged t«vc pistols 
in rapid succession. 1 - 

The reports rang out clearly and sharply upon Uie still 
night air, and were doubtless heard far and wide 

The explosion of the gunpowder produced a momen- 
tary illumination. 

A f ter that a double darkness seemed to reign. 

Tom Kiug’s object was to puzzle the police officer and 
the miser, and there can be no doubt but that he fully 
succeeded. 

Of course he did not wait to hear the result, but at 
once rode off towards London. 

, Ho did not for long continue in this direction, for the 
light was already far gone — so far that it became time 
tor him to think about making his course towards the 
ruined castle. 

Yet he felt unwilling to make his way hack there 
exactly until he had tided his hand at another adven- 
ture. 

But as he continued to ride on he found the roads were 
completely deserted. 

“ Confound it !” he exclaimed, as he pulled up at length 
at a spof where three roads diverged. “ I wonder which 
will be the best way for me to take ?” 

He had nothing whatever to guide him in making his 
selection, and while he sat there debating, ho was sud- 
denly startled by a violent downpour of rain. 

At first he could not make out what was the matter, 
the norm came on with so much suddenness. 

The hard pelting of the hailstones, which v, ere of un- 
usnal size, soon ma- le him conscious that the pleasantest’ 
thing would be to seek out some place ol shelter. 

The question was, where would this bo found ? 

He took the road before him at a venture, and soon dis- 
covered that his choice was a wise one, for directly ho 
passed round a bend that was a few yards off he came in 
right of a small public-house. 

The sign that swung upon the post outside the door 
was creaking most dismally as the force of the w ind com- 
pelled it to swing backwards and forwards with more 
than usual violence. 

The exterior of the inn was completely dark, as though 
the inhabitants had long since retired to rest; but in 
despite of this, Tom King determined to make sm effort 
to get shelter from the storm, the violence ol ’’thick in- 
creased rather than abated. 

“ Hilloa — hilloa !” he shouted. “ House — house 1 
Hilloa !— house ! Open — open !” 

His words were echoed by a ioud ciy as if of exoo atinn, 


and immediately afterwards a man appeared, who seemed 
to spring up out of the darkness su quickly that it w-is 
impossible to say from whence he camp. 

Nor was he mxch less speedy in disappearing, tor he 
dashed past Tom King and forced his way through tlje 
hedgerow on the opposite side of the way. 

Ho was gone almost before Tom King wan ihoi Highly 
cognisant of Eis presence 

But the highwayman noticed that as he flea some rather 
heavy objects appeared to fall upon the ground. 

T? attempt to pursue this man was perfectly useless ; 
moreover, Tom had no particular motive to do so. 

But he could not resist the temptation of springing ofi 
his Lorse and looking to see whA the man had dropped 
in his hasty flight. • ’.2 

The first thing Tom’s hand came in contact with as 1. \ 
groped along the ground was a bag, which by its fat 
evidently contained money, 

Tom King weighed it in his hand, then complacently 
consigned it to his pocket. 

A feW steps further on he found another bag of similar 
appearance ; and perhaps there might have been auotliei 
still further on, but he did not stop to look, for just tlier 
doors and windows were suddenly thrown open, showing 
that the inhabitants of the. inn were thoroughly aroused. 
Tom King advanced, leading his horse by the bridle. 

“ I want shelter from this storm,” he said. “ Can I have 
it, and can you. put roy horse under cover until the fury 
of .it is .past ?” ,• V' - "i : ' • ’ ~ „ r , 

“Yes, sir — res — yes — certainly 1” 

At this moment loud sounds as of a great disturbance 
taking place within came upon their ears. 

“1 rather think,” said Tom King, “that you have beei 
robbed, for just as I pulled up before the door a man rai 
away at full spoud, breaking his way through the hedge 
yonder.”' - ,'vj 

“Thieves — thieves !” cried a loud voice at this moment 
— “thieves — thieves! I have been robbed! Call tin 
police ! Thieves — thieves !’ 

In front of the inn there was a large old-fashioned, over- 
hanging porch, upon the trellis-work of which there grew 
in summer time quite a profusion of leaves, and it was 
under this tliat Tom had stood while these few words 
passed botween him aud the landlord 

The porch was quite large enough to shelter his horse, 
so Tom, without more ado, secured the reins to a ring in 
the doorpost. 

Upon hearing these words from Tom King, and upon 
hearing the alarming cries in the house, the tandlovd 
stood struck with consternation. 

Lights could now be seen approaching, and directly 
afterwards a throng of excited persons appeared in the 
entrance-passage of the inu. 

Foremost was a tall, thin, wiry man, attired in a vefl 
singular-louking dressing-gown. 

He sprang forward and clutched the landlord by tht 
throat. •*‘i '*■ • a,* ( i 

“ Wretch— rascal I Do you hear what I say ? But 
this is all your work I I might have guessed it when you 
showed yourself so anxious that I should stay here all 
night. Aon preached well about the dangers of* the load 
but you said nothing about tile dangers of this d— nubia 
inu, curse you !” ,* •' '* -v* - 

“I protest,” said the landlord, speaking with some 
difficulty, for the traveller’s clutch upon his throat was s 
very tight one — “1 protest I aiu quite t innocent in thi 
matter !” : 

“ D — n you, yes— of course you aro !” 

“ I am sure I am ; and if you ask this gentleman ht 
will tell you all — that iust when he rode up he saw a mat 
ride away.” 

“Yes, yes — it’s all very well managed indeed ! Butler 
me tell you 1 can see a bole through a ladder before any- 
one heooks a round out This is part of your plan 
Gentleman, forsooth ! — more likely tho robber 

“You are heated,” said Tom King, “and 1 excuse you 
for you are speaidng quite at random. What I tell you St 
no more than the truth.”/ 

“Of Bourse not— I know all about that, very we’l 
Lot me tell you I’ve seen a thing or two, and you won't 
impose upon me very easily.” 

“ If you want to find the man who robbed you, just 
push through that gap in yonder hedgefftha*, is the |w 
he took.” 
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“Wouldn’t you like it? A light — a light I D— n it 
ail, won’t you give me a light ? I wil 1 just have a look 
at this fly-by-night’s face ! What respectable traveller 
would be abroad at this hour ? I may recognise hint, for 
aught I know.” 

Upon hearing this. Tom King, as may be ospocted. felt 
am thing but comfortable. «> 

He iv .shed to escape observation as muca as pe*"iole, 
but, if the traveller did not happen to recogei.*) him, per- 
haps when the light of a candle fell full ujyoi. i<£ features 
some of the others would. 

It was a very serious risk indeed, and Tom glanced 
around him without seeing any means by which ho could 
avoid it. 

During this conversation, he had been gradually sur- 
rounded and hemmed in by the various minutes of the 
inn, and to such an extent did they now press upon him 
that he could not possibly beat a rapid retreat. 

A candle was quickly thrust into the traveller’s 
land. 

He held it in such a manner that its rays fell full upon 
Tom’s features. 

“Hal” he yelled in a furious voice. “Tliisis just 
what I expected I Now, then, to prove whether you are 
good men and true, or whether you are all rascally accom- 
plice# of this execrable wretch ! Assist me to take him 
prisoner !” he cried, as he sprang at Tom, and fastened 
m bis throat like a tiger. 

“But who is it? What has he done?” cried all, in 
chorus. 

“ Done ? — what hasn’t he done ? Why, he has robbed 
me to-night, and many another hefore me ! But his time 
is up! This is Tom King, the highwayman! I will 
swear to It ! I say again, this is Tom King the hitch way- 
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CHAPTER CMXCVIII. 

RELATES TOJ3 king's adventures witti the traveller 

. AT TIIE INN. 

In anticipating the worst, Tom King had hardly thought 
that the stranger would have recognised him so readily, 
therefore our old friend was taken somewhat by sur- 
prise. 

The feeling passed away so quickly, however, that not 
»ne of those who were present could have told that it had 
sxistence. 

The people in the inn crowded closer and closer. 

Tom's first act was to free himself from the stranger’s 
grasp, a feat which apparently he performed with the 
greatest ease.' 

“ Your loss has turned your brain, sir,” he said, in a 
cold and haughty tone of voice, “anil you may think 
yourself fortunate that I have not as sudden and hasty a 
temper as yourself, otherwise ” 

Tom did not trouble himself to finish the sentence — 
the significant look with which ho accompanied the words 
rendering it quite unnecessary. 

All traces of his early life and training had not become 
extinct in Tom King. In spite of his continual attempts 
to disguise his nature, there were times when the true 
gentlemanly bearing would peep forth and show it- 
self. 

The present was one of them. 

His manner caused the traveller for a moment to recoil, 
wondering whether he was a victim to a complete delusion 
of the senses. 

But he quickly recovered himself, and, with a pssiion- 
ato exclamation, sprang forward again. 

But tLis time Tom King was prepared for hnn, and 
stopped him. 

“ Keep your nands off !” he roared — keep your hands 
off, or 1 shall lose all control over my temper !” 

Tho stranger was awed. 

Nevertheless, he cried out : 

“ I declare this is Tom King, the h ; gh waym*ii l I de- 
clare he has roblied me 1 If his pockets were searched, 
vou would find my money upon him !” 

This was true enough, and it seemed to bo quite a pro- 
blem how Tom would get out of his awkward tx_ii- 
lion. — 

But Tom, with his ready mind, had thoroughly compre- 
hended his si’uation. ami, what was more, bad resolved 
wb*t to do. 


“ It is generally a hopeless task to attempt to reason 
with a man in your condition, but, it you like to step with 
me into any of these adjoining rooms, I will quickly give 
you a proof that you never made a greater mistake in all 
your life ” 

“ Why nen give the proof now ?” 

* Simply because i do not choose to do so, and, if you 
hesitate a moment longei, I shall refuse to satisfy you at 
all — mark that !” 

Tom King’s cool, collected, haughty bearing produced 
an immense effect upon the stranger. 

Although it seemed against his inclination, he could not 
resist compliance. 

Pushing open the door nearest to him, he strode into 
the chamber beyond. 

Tom followed. 

“ Close the door,” he said, as he entered, “ and lock it 
as well.” 

“ What for?” 

“ In order to guard against interruption ; and, ii you 
are still demented enough to persist in your belief, it will 
be & means of preventing ray escape.’’ 

Whichever of these reasons it happened to be which 
weighed with tho stranger does not matter ; but he obeyed 
Tom’s order, closing and locking the door. 

Then, turning round, he said : 

“ Now, sir, as I have complied with oil your demands, 
let me request you to be quick.” 

Tom King approaohed very closely. 

Strangely enough, the traveller’s suspicions were not 
at all excited. 

But with the suddenness of lightning, Torn seized the 
stranger by the throat, at the same time that he thrust a 
pistol roughly into his mouth. 

“ A word.” he murmured — “ a syllable above a whisper 
and your brains will bo scattered round this room !” 

The stranger turned pale, and was silent. 

Much of his excitement had abated. 

“ Make no mistake,” said Tom King — “ I am indeed 
what you declared mo to be; and your position just at the 
present moment is one of great danger, though perhaps 
you may not realise it. If you know anything of uie, you 
will be certain that I shall be as good as my word in this 
affair.” 

Evidently the stranger thought so, for he neither 
offered tospeak nor to make the slightest movement. 

The knowledge that the muzzle of a cocked pistol was 
between his teeth, and that its trigger was encircled by 
Tom’s finger overawed him.' 

“You might have known that single-handed you could 
he no match for me. You do not take into account that 
when a man is fighting for his life he would do that from 
which all others not so circumstanced would naturally 
shrink. I could have escaped without this trouble, but I 
did not want a hae and cry at my heels — do you under-,, 
stand ?” 

The traveller nodded, to 3how that he thoroughly com- 
prehended. 

“ Then,” said Tom King, “you will have to submit to 
be bound and gagged. When I know you are saie I shall 
take my departure from tho inn. You will not suffer the 
inconvenience long — the people here will Soon peep in 
upon you.” 

“ But my money ?” the traveller managed to summon 
up courage enough to mutter. 

“I tell you the truth concerning it,” replied Tom King, 

“ and you may believe me or not, just as you like : 1 am 
quite indifferent upon the point. Once more I repeat 
that when I rode up to the front door a nvm hastily started 
up and ran away ; I have not the lumbt that ho was 
the robber.” x 

“Then have pity upon me," said the trav^/lw, in ft 
husky voice, ‘ for 1 assure you 1 am a worthy object of 
commiseration. The money and valuables I have lust 
represent a very large sum indeed. Had the amount 
been my own, I could have borne my loso with 
more patience; but, unfortunately, I only held it in 
trust for another In fact, sir, as you have kinuly taken 
away the pistol, 1 assure you that I am neituoi more nos 
less than a commercial traveller, aud the goods I carry 
with me consist of watches, rings, aud other such articles ' 
—very valuable, and all lying in a small space. To-night, 
at this accursed inu, I have lost all. I question wbetbei 
I shall ever recover a fraction.” 
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Tom was sflent. tie waa interested in what the 
traveller was stating ; but he kept a sharp eye upon hint, 
and waited to hear more. 

“My master,” continued the commercial traveller, “is 
a Jew, and as I don’t happen to be of bis religion he will j 
have no mercy upon me. I am a ruined man; and when 
I mako known my loss, what will become of my poor 
wife and children I know not. And yet, in whs* way am 
] to blame, except that the violence of the weather — 
which I ought to have disregarded — made me comply 
with the urgent solicitations of the landlord to reinein all i 
night at this place.” 

“I do not see that yon are to blame/' replied Tom 
King, for the great distress which the traveller manifested 
touched him to the heart. 

But his words produced no consoling effect. 

“ Go,” said the traveller — “ go 1 I will dc nothi tg to 
hinder your departure — I will not say one syllable. I 
will take your word that you have had no hand in rob- 
bing me of what I have lost.” 

l£e sank down upon a seat while he spoke, and bowing 
down his head, covered his face with his hands. 

Tom King moved slowly towards the door ; but when 
within a few paces of it he paused, and stood irresolute. 

The traveller appeared to be unconscious of every- 
thing. 

Tom King did Lot feel quite at his ease, and while he 
continued to gace upon the sorrowing form he felt less 
and less so. 

The traveller had acquitted him of all share in the 
robbery; but thi3 was wrong, and Tom felt It to be 
so. 

Then a struggle began in his breast. 

Should he give np the two bags of money he had 
picked up? Surely that would be better than taking them 
away. 

Thinking so, Tom King turned round with the inten- 
tion of restoring them ; but all at ®nce he thought how 
strange it would be for them to be founTl in his possession, 
for the stranger had stated his disbelief that Tom had had 
any hand in the robbery, and our friend had not denied 
it. ; 

Quickly he thought of a means by which he con’d 
relieve himself of his embarrassment. 

Taking from his pocket the money ha had obtained 
from the miser, he exclaimed : 

“ Look, sir — to show you there is such a thing some- 
times as good returned for evil, I give you this money. 
Take it, and never mind troubling yourself to utter 
thanks; you are heartily welcoiuo. Not a word! I am 
off.” 

The traveller took with trembling hands the wealth 
that was so unexpectedly offered him. 

But he was not going to allow Tom to depart so 
e sily. 

Springing up, he caught him by the hands, and in a 
bro en voice, poured out his thanks. 

So firm was his grasp that Tom felt himself unable to 
shake it off without doing so roughly. 

At 1 ngth the traveller, completely overcome by what 
had tak n place, burst into tears. 

Tom took this opportunity to break away from 
him. 

But ere he left the room he exclaimed : 

“ I hav good reason to think the robber was dist urbed, 
jnd that i i his hasty flight he dropped some portion of 
his lmoty, which he did not dare stop to pick up. He 
broke thro ugh the gap in the hedge yonder, so you will 
have no d itliculty in getting upon liis track.” 

With these last words, Tom King passed hastily 
through t. ie doorway 

Just out side he encountered the landlord and the other 
inmates t f the inn, who doubtless had been eager 
listeners to what few chance words hapm-ued foo fall 
upon theii* ears. 

They re yarded Tom King distrustfully. 

But the highwayman took not the least notice ot this, 
apparently but said, with admirable coolness : 

“ The storm is well over now, I think. Good uigM, 
gentlemen. I think if you go in yonder room you will 
find that I .have succeeded in satisfying the gentleman 
that he wasi laboring under a most extraordinary delusion. 

There wt,s a general move in the direction of the room 
the traveller occupied. 


Tom took advantage of it. 

Passing out quickly, he sprang into the saddle, and 
rode rapidly away. > 

The storm was indeed fairly over, but a soft anil gentle 
summer rain was falling. 

This Tom paid no attention to— in fact, lie found the 
cool sprinkling irope ^rather agreeable than other- 
wise. 

He was not in the mood for any further adventures ihat 
night, so turned his horse’s head at once in the direction 
of the ruins. 

Fortunate it was that he did do so, for although he 
made quite as much speed as he well could without dis- 
tressing his horse, daylight was very close at hand indeed 
when he arrived. 

He found Dick TurpiD waiting for him at the usual 
spot amid the ruins, and quickly learned that the captain 
had yielded to Maud’s pomuasions, and had remained 
there all the night. 

Dick was very anxious about the letter. 

“ Did you got it ?” he asked. 

“ I did not. But yet 1 was made acquainted with the 
contents ; but tne circumstances were so very strange 
that I will relate them to you at full length.” 

“ Satisfy mo first,” said Dick, “ whet time they 
start.” 

“At nine o’clock " 

“ In the morning r” 

“ I suppose so.” 

“ And the day ?” 

“ The twenty-first." 

“ Two days hence,” said Turpin, musingly. “ Thai 
will give us time to mature all our plans and make every 
preparation. There is only one thing that 1 am afraid 
of.” 


“ What is that, captain ?” 

“ Why, starting at so early an hour in the morning, I 
am afraid they will reach their destination by daylight, in 
which case the difficulties of our task would be increased 
tenfold.” 

“ Yet they must be overcome.’’ 

“Yes, as you say, they must bo overcome; and, be- 
tween now and the time mentioned, we shall have ample 
opportunities for consideration.” 

“ We shall. But where are Claude and Jack ?” 

“ Not returned.” 

“Not returned ?” 

“ No — I have seen nothing of them since they left last 
night — or, rather, the night before last, for it is fairly 
morning now.” 

“ It is. I sadly fear— — ” 

“ That something serious has happened to them ?” 

“ I do indeed.” 

“ That, also, is my fear. Still, a little time must elapse 
between now and daylight. Let us hope that they will 
return.” 

Tom did not say a word in reply, for his mind was full 
of uneasiness on account of his absent comrades. 

He shifted his position to a place where he was ab’e to 
obtain a more extensive view of the way by which they 
would be likely to approach, and looked out anxiously. 

Bat he was unable to see anything of them. 

Dick placed himself by his old companion’s side, and 
immediately afterwards they were joined by Alaud. 

She needed only to give one glance at tLoii counte- 
nances to see that their minds were greatly troubled. 

“ What is it ?” she asked — “ oh, what, is it ?” 

Her tones were iilled with alarm. 

“ Nothing — nothing serious — that is, at prescut-” 

“ But tell me !” 

“ It is a dread.” 

“Caused by the loog-“""’'uusd absence of vffsudo «*no 
Jack ?” 

“ Yes, Maud, that is ft. When they did not return 
yesterday morning I thought but little of it, believing 
that they had got too far away to be able to retiirn with- 
out the risk of being seen. But if that supposition had 
been correct, they would lmve been here soon after mm- 


nigh*,." 

“ Y es, that was the arrangement," said Tom King. 
•‘Then,” exclaimed Maud’ in much anxiety, “you justly 
dread that some serious accident has befallen them ?’ 

Dick was silent, hut Tom King said ; 

“Certainly, our uneasiness ought to abate when we think 
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it ov wed competent both art- to take care of themselves, 
a> d how often they have got themselves out of difficult 
situations." 

But Dick Turpin appeared to derive brt little jbneelk- 
tion from this reflection. 

As minute after minute passed away, the gloom dp.-n 
Dick Turpin’s countenance settled and deepened while 
Maud’s features soon became the reflex of his own 

And thus they stood and watched for the coining of the 
absent ones, and while thus engaged and a prey to all 
manner of anxious doubts and fears, we will go back and 
endeavor to explain the mystery of their long absence. 

It will be recollected that Claude Duval and Sixteea- 
String Jack both set off together with no other object be- 
fore them than that of obtaining an additional amount of 
money to be placed along with that they had already in 
their possession. 

The purpose for which this money was destined wo 
need scarcely inform the reader was to enable Tom Davis 
and his relations to quit England, and find them in such 
means as would enable them to live in tolerable comfort 
and independence abroad. 

Whether the highwaymen were ever destined to acnievo 
this important purpose time alone can show, but, as we 
have said, we will in the meantime follow the fortunes of 
Sixteen-String Jack and Claude Duval, on whose behalf 
it is hoped the reader feels the 'same amount of anxious- 
ness as their companions in the ruins. 


CHAPTER CMXCDL 

LN WHICH CLAUDE DUVAL AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK 
SEEK FRESH GROUND FOR THEIR ADVENTURES. 

We go back, then, to the time when they took their 
departure. 

For some considerable period, the highwaymen rode 
onward without pausing. This was for a double reason. 
They did not wish to make an attack too near their 
present abiding-place, and, what was still more cogent, 
they did not meet w ith anyone, so they were not. assailed 
by temptation. 

“The roads seem empty enougli to-nigbt, Claude,” 
said Sixteen-String Jack — “at present by no means 
prohaisiug for our expedition.” 

“You arc right,” was the reply. “Do you know what 
I have just been thinking?” 

“Ho.” 

“ Well, then, I will tell you. It is that for once in a 
way we quit the highway and try our fortune in some of 
the by-lanes, or cros.-.-country roads.” 

“ But why ?” 

“Because it is so generally kuuwu psssi e the 

high-roads are, and therefore I fancy people r.rc in the 
habit of making their way from place to place by other 
routes, less frequented in a general way, and therefore by 
thpm considered as safer.” 

Sixteen-String Jack reined-iu his steed as he said ; 

“ Claude, my friend, there is a very great deal of truth 
in what you say, depend upon it ; I wouder we have not 
thought of that before.” 

“ Well, it ia all in good time.” 

“So it is.” 

“ Are you agreed, then, that we shall turn dorvn the 
next narrow turning we come to ?” 

Yes— quite.” 

“ Forward, then.” 

At a more gentle rate of speed than before, Claude 
Duval aDd Sixteen-String Jack took their way sdoBu the 
high-road. 

Ere they had gone far, they came un m the entrance 
of one of those picturesque, leafy lanes tbai form so 
eharaeteristic a feature in English scenery. 

So densely overgrown was it that had the highway- 
men been journeying along more rapidly they would in 
all probability have passed it unperceived. 

“ Here we are, then,” said Claude, changing the direc- 
tion of his horse’s head. 

Sixteen-String Jack followed his example. 

It. was intensely dark; but after going about thirty 
yards, the trees on each side by no means grew a; thickly, 
so that it wap much lighter in consequeuoe. 

They pushed on for nearly a mile at h tolerab'c epsed. 


I then they pxused, in order to allow their hoiMis to ascend 
a hill. 

; It was not that this hill was so very steep, tut the 
ground underfoot was very miry, and as the soil was of 
a clayey character it clang almost as heavily to the 
horses’ hoofs as new-ploughed land would Lave done. 

u There is one thing nixmt these lanes, Claude,” said 
Tack “ if tneir condition in a general way is at all like 
tliis, they must be very unpleasant to travel over.” 

*•' You are right there ; but people afraid of losing their 
purses would consider it of minor importance, I 
expect” 

Just then the summit of the hill was reached, and at 
the same moment Sixteen-String Jack, with a slight 
exclamation, drew his horse close to one side of the lane, 
in order to be shadowed by the hedgerows. 

“ There is some vehicle below us, Claude, toiling up the 
hill. Draw aside, or we shall be seen ” 

Claude lost not a second in complying with this hasiily- 
uttered injunction, and from the secure position he occu- 
pied, proceeded to reconnoitre. 

He quickly made out the character of the approacLing 
vehicle. 

“ Why, as I live, Jack, it is nothing more than a clumsy 
old waggon ! Push on once more. The driver in all 
probability is fast asleep, and therefore will not heed 
us.” 

“Gently!” said Jack. “Do you know in all proba- 
bility we shall find a booty in that waggon well worth 
*ar taking ?” 

“ What makes you think so ?” 

“You must be aware that there are many who, when- 
ever they can, adopt such a conveyance as this in prefer- 
ence to the stage-coach, because it costs much less money, 
and, by the rule you have just been mentioning, people 
travelling with valuable property may be riding in this 
waggon, being under the impression that by so doing they 
were running a much better chance of security.” 

“ That is, if this waggon should happen to be empty.” 

“Of course; and as there will be little trouble to ascer- 
tain, I propose that we ride on.” 

“ Why not wait till the waggon reaches the top of the 
hill ?” 

“ We can stop it more easily where it is. Come on !” 

No second bidding was needed, and so, at a smart trot, 
the highwaymen made the descent of the hill. 

Reaching the waggon, Claude Duval cried, in a stento- 
rian tone : 

“Stop! Confound you, stop! Are you asleep that 
you can’t see the toll-gate? Stop, I say — I want the 
toll !” 

The driver was really asleep when Claude spoke. He 
knew from experience that his horses were well enough 
acquainted with the road to make their way to their desti- 
nation by their own instinct. 

But Claude’s words bothered the driver completely. 

Although he had been awakened so suddenly, yet he 
seemed to know just whereabouts he was, therefore he 
gazed about him with the most penect bewilderment. 

“ Toll-gaate ?” he drawled, in a strong provincial dia- 
lect. “ There’s ne’er a toll-gaate here, rnun, nor never 
was. Get out- -you’re drunk ! Come up, captain 

The last words were addressed to the leading horse, 
who beyond shaking his ears lazily made no move- 
ment. 

“Come,” said Claude, “let us have no more nonsense. 
There’s a toll-gate on this or any other road whenever 
we feel inclined to set one up. Keep still and quiet as 
you value your life.” 

“ Highwaymen by Gom !” ejaculated the waggoner. 

“ ft s, depend upon that.” 

A chorus of screams cams at this moment frem the 
interior of the vehicle, at once letting ov friends know 
that it carried a living freight. 

“Take care if the front, Jack, and just let mo nave 
the pleasure of looking after those inside.” ' 

Sixteen-String Jack complied without any J’ositation, 
and Claude Duval rode direct to the buck pai * of the 
waggon. 

As usual, the interior of the vehicle was concealed 
from view by means of two huge canvas flaps, but Claud* 
very quickly drew these on one side. 

The interior of the waggon was then dimly revoAloo 
to him — the illumination, such as it was, proceeding frou 
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a email oil lamp that was flickering a? though at the point 
of extinction at the upper end of the waggon. 

At the first glance Claude Duval saw tbv the vwniolt 
contained several persons of Itoth sexes. 

But it would appear that he was even more distinctly * 
beheld by the occupants of the waggon, for immediately' 
upon his appearance there arose a general cry of dismay, 
while one tearfully stout old lady went right off into' a 
faint at once, falling father heavily upon the person who 
sat next to her. , 

As so *n as ever he had a chance ot making hlmselt 
heard, Oiaude Duval spoke. 

Taking off his hat and making a very deep and re- 
spectful bow, he said : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I beg you wilt not be under 
the least alarm : there is not the Slightest occasion for it 
— mat is. unless you wilfully bring danger upon vour- 
selves. and I hope you have all too DKtch sense to think 
of doing that.” 

“ Since you are so d — nably polite,” said a voice at the 
further end of the waggon, “perhaps you will be kind 
enough to inform us why we are thus stopped and hin- 
dered in our journey ?” 

“ 1 have no objection whatever,” replied Olasde. “ In 
fact, that was just what I was about to inform you when 
you FDoke.” 

“ Wkat is it, then ?” 

“To levy a contribution upon you — not for any 
charitable purpose, mind — so please be generous. Yon 
rill comprehend the facts of the case immediately when 
[ inform you that this is a portion of ray dominions, and 
it is always a cut-tom for persons parsing to pay tribute. 
Chat is my business on the present occasion, ladies and 
gentlemen, and I hope you will not delay me any longer 
than you can help.” 

Claude said all this in such a calm, matter-of-fact man- 
ner, that the people in the waggon looked at each other 
in perfect bewilderment. 

u D's a (1— d odd thing.” said the voice which had pre- 
viously spoken, “ but I have travelled this way for many 
a year and never before heard of anything of the sort!” 

“That may be,” said Claude. “But as you are doubt- 
idss^ anxious to resume your journey, and as I am not 
desirous of los’iug any more time, I should be glad if you 
would at once begin to make a display of your libera’ity. 
Here, take my hat and pass it round — it will serve ad- 
mirably well to receive donations.” 

Bui the person to whom he offered the hat refused to 
lake it. 

“ Confound it, ma’am !" cried the individual upon whom 
a fainting female had chanced to fall, and who had 
been making frantic but unavailing efforts to restore her 
-o consciousness. “ Confound it, ma’am, wake up ! You 
it* on a. fellow just like a ton weight!” 

There was a general laugh at this. 

Claude Duval even joined in the merriment. 

The incident was a most ludicrous one ; the female was 
Lujy of Herculean dimensions, while the unhappy wight 
upon whom she hart fallen was one of those little men 
who cannot be better or more forcibly described than by 
the word insignificaut. 

But his words were paid no attention to bv his bur- 
den. , - 

He strove at mst to lift her up, but he might just as 
well have tried to lift up a house. 

Then he endeavored to wriggle himself from under- 
neath her, but in this second attempt he succeeded no 
better than in the fiist, so, with a sigh of despair, he was 
obliged to resign himself to his situation, being about as 
helpless as a worm under a stone. 

11 It seems to me,” said another person who had not as 
yet. Fpoken — “it seems to me that all this foolery means 
neither more nor less than highway robbery.” 

Claude assented by a bow and a smile 

‘Highway robbery !” cried a shrill fomSle voice. 

1 Highway robbery ! Do you hear that,- Captain Scpti- 
mas Smilh, or have you turned deaf all of a snldea?* 

' l hear it plaiu enough, ma'am — a d — d deal too plain !” 
'*aid the first speaker, who, as it would appear, reioiood in 
Jho L'tle of Captain Septimus Smith. 

i hen in that case, sir,” said the lady, addressing him 
vitL ..ill greater asperity of tone — “in that ease, why 
Jon t you give us the opportunity of witnessing a little 
your prow es& 9 You were telling us all a little while 


age what you should do in such a cas« as this. Whv 
don’t yon blow the robber’s .brains out at once ? I would 
pretty quick,’ if 1 only happened to be a than I ” 

“I wish you were, with all my heart !” 

“Do you, you abominable wretch? But I’ll be even 
with you, you contemptible not- worth- looking -at scum 
of the earth ! I’ll bo even with you, depend upon it ! 
The idea of saoh a creature as you being a captain ! 
Faugh ! it’s enough to make anyone sick !” 

“ fw-ally, ladies and gentlemen,” cried Claude Duval, 
1 •- a deprecating lone of voice, “I am extremely sorry to 
interrupt your agreeable conversation, but tbe facts of 
the case are inst as 1 have laid them before you. Once 
more I present my hat. Make it heavy enough to satisfy 
me, and you can depart in safety ; until then you will re- 
main where you are I don't wim to threaten, but still 
if yon persist in giving me trouble, I shall take the 
wheels off the waggon and leave you to perform the rest 
of your journey on foot. You won’t like that, for per- 
haps 1 need not tell you this is a very lonely part of the 
country, and you will have to go a great distance before 
you either meet with a hitman habitation or any other 
means of conveyance." 

“Come— come, all of you,” said the little man with the 
fainting lady, and speaking with difficulty in consequence 
of the great weight upon his internal combinations, “ why 
don’t you contribute a little each, and let the gentleman 
ride away?” 

“That is a very sensible speech indeed’” said Claude 
Duval, approvingly. K 

“ Perhaps, my little Jacky,” said the person who sat 
opposite to him. “you will be kind enough to set us the 
example.” 

This undignified epithet threw the little fellow into an 
ungovernable fury, but he managed to reply ; 

“ How the devil do you think I am going to get to my 
pockets with this great porpus atop of me ? Ill be d — d 
if she doesn’t, grow heavier every minute !” 

Upon this the huge female uttered a scream. 

“ Oh, you have woke up at last, have you, ma’am ? I’n. 
glad to hear it 1 Just put out your atreugth ii little, and 
tlieD, perhaps, you will be able to raise yourself up, with 
my assistance.” 

“ Your assistance, you miserable little dandiprat — your 
assistance ? 1 wonder what good that would be ? Talk 
of strength — why. you could not crack a ilea, you con- 
temptible, under-sized mortal !” 

This scene in the waggon amused Claude mightily, and 
there is no knowing liow long he -sight have felt disposed 
to remain as a witness of it ead lit not been aroused by 
the sound of Sixteen-String Jack’s voice calling out to 
him in very impatient tones. 

“Hark — hark!” exclaimed Claude. “Do you hear, 
ladies and gentlemen, my honorable companion is grow- 
ing tired of being kept waiting so long. Be good enough 
to comply with my demands !” 

“ Ill be hanged,” said a respectable-looking man. who 
sat at the tail-end of the waggon — “ I’ll be hanged if you 
are not about the coolest customer I ever met with or 
even heard of !” 

“ Yes, very likely — 1 always was. But excuse me — we 
must make a beginning, so, as you happen to sit nearest, 
be good enough to let me have your donation.” 

Although Claude Duval spoke in such a tone of banter, 
yet the person he addressed could tell that he was tho- 
roughly in earnest, and he felt it would be unwise to 
tempt the highwayman too far. 

Notwithstanding this conviction, he produced a purse, 
and flung it into Claude’s hat with a very bad grace in- 
deed. 

“ That is a capital commencement !” ejaculated the 
highwayman. “ Fray hand it round to the next !” 

This was done, and very slowly the hat made a com- 
plete circuit of the different people tx'cupytug tut 
waggon. 

At last it reached Clau-le. 

He took hold of it with a vary dissatisfied air, for, 
looking in, ho saw that it contained very little "’nrteed be- 
yond the purse w*iich had been first of all ptaced into 

“Up-m my word.” he said, “this is what I call too 
had — by far ;oo bad ' As there are so manv young md 
charming, ladies present ’’—here Claude made a bow rnd 
gave a glance which comprehended all of them—'* I car* 
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Mti bring myself to utter any threats ; r resort to auy 
violent measures ; but unless I am treated bolter ] can- 
not say what I may be tempted to do !” 

“Oh, you paltry villains!” cried the lady wisi :i*> 
shrill voice. “ How I wish 1 was a yuan, that I might 
give you ai> example of what a man’s conduct eight to 
be in an allair like this I Tou mean-spirited wretches, 
either up what yon have and let us go on ctjr way 
tu quiet, or else stand ror yonl own. and fight St out 
like men I" 

Thi9 mrrtial address was, however, provocative Ititto 
effect. 

Either the male travellers were sadly deficient in 
courage, or else they felt that they did not carry about 
with them enough of this world’s wealth to nake it worth 
their while to run any great risk in onle* to retain it. 

“ Very good I” responded Claude, in a Oeep voice, after 
a brief pause had taken place. “ The lady speaks well. 
Just be good enough to let me know whether you intemd 
to deliver up quietly what yon have, or whether you in- 
tend to fight it out — 1 shall know then what to do.” 

CHAPTER M. 

CONTINUES TO FOLLOW IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF CLAUDE 
DUVAL AND SIXTEEN-STRING JACK. 

The travellers quickly came to a decision. 

The hat wus once more passed round. 

By this time Claude’s eyes had become much more 
familiar with the dim light which pervaded the interior 
of the waggon. 

At first the obscurity was so great that he could scarcely 
distinguish the outlines of the people. 

Now he could see them quite plainly, and, moreover, 
was able to inaku out all that they did. 

The contributions cast into the hat were t«w of a 
much more valuable nature than before. 

Every time a fresh object was dropped in, Claude 
nodded his head approvingly 

Presently me hat was placed in the hands of one who 
immediately attracted Claude’s notice. 

This was a young girl, upon whose thin and pallid 
features the marks of premature old age could bo 
descried. 

She was attired in deep black, which made the 
ghastliness of her countenance seem more apparent. 

By the peculiar cap she wore, she was proclaimed a 
widow. 

She gazed at the hat for a moment, as Claude thought, 
with tearful eyes ; then, with an audible sigh, she pro- 
duced from a little reticule she carried a small bead 
pmse. 

There was another moment of hesitation — another deep 
sigh, and the little purse was dropped into the hat, which 
was passed on to the next passenger. 

When it again reached Claude’s hands, he found the 
weight very much increased — indeed, the booty was quite 
as much as he could have hoped to obtain from sqph a 
source. 

To be sure, if he had searched the travellers one by 
one the booty would have been increased, but then Claude 
Duval infinitely preferred his present mode of managing 
the affair. 

Emptying all the valuables into his capacious pockets, 
he made ana .her bow. and said : 

“ Ladies aid gentlemen, 1 have tbe honor awi-.the 
pleasure of wishing you a very good-night." 

“ Hark ye I” said the man who sat nearest to Claude. 
f Tou have carried things off with a very high hand, and 
doubtless you are mightily satisfied with what you have 
done; but let me tell you I have in the meautimo had a 
very good look at your face all this time. Your features 
are so imprinted upon my memoiy that I shall never tor- i 
get them, and no matter when or where I see you again, ! 
I shall know you. And what is more, should you ever 
be captured, at no doubt you will be, I will make my way 
to the court and swear this little job on to you, which 
will be quite sufficient to insure yon, a hempen coll** at 
Tyburn.” 

“ Thank you !” said Claude quite calmly, though I 
inwardly he could not help feeling a good deal of annoy- | 
anoe — “ I am much obliged to you for your candor, and | 
when I am captured, 1 hope to have the pleasure of se.ii a , 


you again. Once more, good-night, ladies and gentle- 
men !” 

The last words particularly were pronounced with a 
frioat unruffled demeanor. „ 

At the same moment, he turned his hurse’s head and 
.i>jc away. 

Perceiving this movement, Sixteen String Jack dis- 
continued the guard he had been ’^frog ever the 
waggoner. 

" onve on.” he said, “ and be quick f” 

I ho waggoner smacked his whip ; but before his 
weavy team had fairly got the cumbersome vehicle in 
motion again, the two highwaymen wore a loug way off 
down the lane. 

“I’ll be hanged, Claude,” exclaimed Sixteen-String 
Jack, “if I did not thiuk you never meant to bring that 
adventure to a conclusion ! What on earth were you 
about to be so loug ? I shall expect to see a capital 
booty.” 

“You will have little to grumble at on that score, my 
friend. But the incident altogether was such a comical 
one, owing to the number of odd people who rode in the 
waggon, that I could not forbear lingering over it.” 

“ I heard a great deal that passed, and could not help 
laughing heartily myself.” 

“ 5fou ought to have seen as well as heard,” replied 
Claude, laughing at the bare recollection ; but suddenly 
the sounds of merriment died nut, and his couuteuan t( 
assumed an unusually grave appearance. 

At the same time, very much to the surprise of Lit 
comrade, he reined-in his steed. 

Sixteen-String Jack of course did likewise. 

Then, in a voice the tones of which well expressed hie 
wonder, he exclaimed : 

“ What on earth is it, Claude — what is the matter ?” 

“ I did not tell you, Jack,” was the slow reply — “ I dio 
not tell you there was one seated in the waggon with the 
rest, whose years were little more than those of girlhood, 
who was attired in widow’s weeds. Her faco was pair 
and deeply marked with careworn lines.” 

“ Well,” said Jack, interrupting him and speaking some- 
what impatiently, “ what of her ?” 

“Why," said Claude, huskily, for the saddened face 
rose up vividly in his mind, “she seemed half dead with 
fright ; and when the hat was handed to her she dropped 
a little bead purse into it, and as she did so she gave a 
heavy sigh. I do believe, Jack, that was all the woaiih 
that she possessed.” 

“ Why did you take it?” 

“ I know not ; but now I bit terly reproach myself foi 
having done so. Pour thing! I’ll warrant she has had 
trouble enough already, without any of my causing.’ 1 

“ Never mind, Claude. Come on — it is past aud done 
for.” 

“No, no, Jack, I feel that 1 cannot come on.” 

“ Not come on ?” 

“ No. Although I have taken the poor widow’s all, it 
is not too late to make restitution.” 

“Institution ?” repeated Jack. “ Do not think of any- 
thing so foolish.” 

“ Foolish or not, I mean to take back her little purse.” 

“ Think of the risk ! We got off safely, but by tbit 
time perhaps ” 

II Jack, it is quite in vain for you to urge any such con- 
siderations ; I cannot — will not listen to them. Risk oi 
no risk, that purse shall be returned." 

He thrust his hand into his pocket while he spoke. 

Think again !” 

“Never, for fear I might change the resolution I have 
come to, and which I feel to be a right one. If y->u do 
not like to accompany me in my return you need not. 
Stay where you are until I return.” 

“ Nay, Claude, I can tell now that you are offended.” 

“ No, but if you do not like to cotn o— — ’ ” 

“ Where you go I gc too ; if I did not, I should be ksj- 
wortliy of your oomradesbip.” 

“ That sounds more like yourself, Jack. Come on 1” 

As he pronounced these last words Claude Duv»i turned 
his'horse’a head in the opposite direction and rode swiftly 
after the waggon. 

At the rate he went, it waa clear he would not be <*>n£ 
in overtaking it. 

On the way no further words were exchanged, ar.hougi 
Uiziean-Strfsitf Jack kept breast to breast witii him. 
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Altnough ho could wot but condemn Claude’s act as 
being a mu«t imprudent one, yet Jack could not withhold 
his admiration of the motives which had rvompted his 
friend to act in this manner. 

In a short time the waggon appeared in sight creeping on 
its tedious way like some huge black snake. 

“Hold 1” p ried Claude, at the top of his voice. “ Hold, 

I say 1” 

Eut as the sound canto loom tbe rear, all the wagyooer 
did was to whip his horses, for he feared nothing 
than another attack, out of winch he might not chano > to 
come so well as out of the last. 

This was a circumstance that signified little, for Claude 
was soon able to overtake the slow-moving vehicle. , 

But even as he reached the back, some horsemen sud- 
denly reined-up in front, and in a loud voice called upon 
the waggoner to stop. 

“ Officers, by all that’s unlucky !" ejaculated Sixteen- 
String Jack, who at once perceived who the new-comers 
were. 

“ Impossible P 

“ It is true, Claude. Fly — fly at ones . That is the 
only chance you have of saving yourself ! Fly — fly !” 

“Never— at least, not until I have performed my 
errand !” 

These proceedings occasioned a vast amount of com- 
motion inside the waggon, the inmates of which, filled 
with an insatiable curiosity, drew aside the back flaps 
just as Claude reined-in hi3 panting horse. 

This was fortunate, as it prevented a delay, the conse- 
quences of which might have been most serious for him. 

Claude knew just where the young widow was seated, 
so, leaning slightly forward in the saddle, he tossed, the 
purse into her lap. 

“Take it!” he cried— “take it, and keep it, and re- 
member that it is possible for a highwayman to ha', a as 
much feeling as anyone.’’. 

At the same moment, Claude drew back, or, rather, at- 
tempted to do so, for all at onco he experienced a sudden 
chock upon his movements. 

The traveller seated next the end, and who had an- 
nounced his intention of appearing against Claude should 
he ever have the opportunity of doing so, seized him by 
the arm with a tenacious grasp. 

“Help, ho!” he cried— “help, ho! Assist me, allot 
you! The officers are at hand, and if we can only keep 
him a moment or so all will be well !” 

“ Fool 1” said Claudo Duval, as, by an exertion of the 
immense strength lie possessed, he shook off the traveller’s 
detaining hold. “You will tempt me too far!’- 

But just as ho spoke Claude gave his horse the reins, 
and pressed him sharply on the llauks with the spur. 

The animal obeyed the impulse bravely. 

With one bound it cleared the low hedgerow, and after- 
wards flew at a tremendous rate across the long stretch of ! 
meadow land that lay before it. 

Sixteen-String Jack, as the reader may make suro, was 
not very far behind his old ally. c 

It must 1)0 understood, however, that the officers, when 
they rode up to the waggon and hailed the driver, never 
suspected for an instant that those they sought were so near. 

Their object in speaking to the waggoner at all was 
merely in order to ask him whether he hail chanced to 
notice on the road any such persons as they required. 

The bulky waggon hid the highwaymen from their 
view, while the clatter of their own horses’ feet effectually j 
drowned those of our two friends. 

But the loud cries coming from the intenor of the 
vehicle scon made them aware of what was amiss, though I 
at first they were unable to credit that the highwaymen, 
bold as they knew them to be, could actually havo the 
audacity to plunder the passengers in the waggon while : 
they were by, and this, of course, not knowing the facts ' 
of the case, was just what they thought. 

With a loud hue and cry, the officers set olt aero*, -no 
held;? in ior.rauit of their prey. 

The highwaymen were fairly in sight, and their grati- 
fication extreme accordingly. J 

They had come out purposely with the hope of meet- 
ing -with their prey, and this success so far waa much 
more than they had ventured to look for. 

Their horses were fresh, and of tho best quality they 
<wn1d procure. 

’The riebra themselves we're bold and determined 


Under these circumstances, despite the number of (■her? 
failures, they not unreasonably hoped on the pi esent int- 
ension to bring the chase to a successful termination. 

. As for the highwaymen, their danger had been so im- 
minent and so gr«at that, by comparison, they wen- now 
at ease. 

But Sixteen-String Jack, happening soon to look bac*. 
over his shoulder, perceived wiih what vigor their pur- 
suers were pushing on after them. 

•‘ You must push on, Claude,” he cried, we have 
b«,’j taking matters too easily ! Look behind you’ 
ana see how close they are. ’’ 

Claude did so, and immediately increased his speed. 

, “What course shall you adopt to shake thorn off?’, 
asked Jack, riding as close to hid companion as he was 
able. “ Have you made up your mind? It will never 
do for us to have them dangling at our heels all night.” 

“lam inclined for making one good hard push — a 
sudden effort, j So far as I can tell, that seems to mo the 
most likely means of shaking them off.” 

“ It does indeed.” 

“ Are you agreed ?” 

“ Yes, quite.” 

“ Then make what effort you are able." 

Now the police officers had indulged tuemsclves In the 
flattering but fallacious hope that tho horses ridden by 
tbe highwaymen were weary. 

What words, then, would suffice to paint their chagrin 
when they, ali at once, noticed liner prey start off at 
almost a double rate. 

''Already the officers had boon urging their horses to 
the utmost of their capacity, so that the manner in which 
the two highwaymen shot ahead seemed alarming indeed. 

The one in command of the officers could not help feel- 
ing this, and he could tell that the same might be said of 
his companions, for the expression of their countenances 
spoke plainly enough. 

Wishing to encourage them as much as possible, he 
assumed a cheerfulness of manner that he was far from 
feeling as he said : 

“ Come, come, my lads, don’t be downcast at such a 
trifle as this. It is only a spurt, and will soon be over, 
leaving their horses more exhausted than before. You 
havo only to keep steadily on their track, and we shall 
have them in the long run.” 

If the police had not failed so very, very often, it is 
probable that this speech would not have been made with- 
out good effect. 

As it was, the officers would not allow themselves to be 
inuclr animated by it, and no wonder, for they saw the 
distance between them and the highwaymen was rapidly 
and surely increasing. 

Claude and Jack certainly did push their steeds un- 
mercifully ; but they did so, believing that it would turn 
out the best in the long run. 

The event proved that they were right. 

It was shortly afterwards that Claude, looking behind 
him, exclaimed: 

“Look back Jack ! Your eyes are much better than 
minefif they can descry them now !” 

“ They are out of sight, surely enough ; but it will not 
be for long — we shall soon lose what ground we have 
gaiued.” 

11 1 know thav , but while they are out of our sight we 
can make up our minds what step to take next.” 

“What do you think?” 

“ Why, to hide will bo best.” 

“ We have no other resource, But where ?” 

u That is just the question. It won’t do to push jur 
horses much further at this rate; if we do, wo shall knock 
the poor boasts up completely.” 

“ Wo shall indeed.” a 

Claude Duval tcek a good look around him. 

“For n.y part,” he said, at length, in a deliberate tone 
of voice, “ I don't, believe we can do better than get under 
cover of yonder trees. They are close st hand, and stem 
to form a ’portion of a wood of vo ~y considerable extent.” 

“ But we must get within their shelter unseodn"' 

“ That will be easily managed it we are speedy, ana fs 
even they do suspect us of having entered the wood. U 
will be just like looking for a needle in a bottle of bay 
for them to attempt to find us.” 

“ So it would — so it would. Push on. a couple of 
! xriDtUes gallop will take us fairly under the tree*," 
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THE HIGHWAYMEN'S attack on the prisoners’ van.' 


CHAPTER MI. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK AND CLAUDE DUVAL FOLLOW 
THE MYSTERIOUS LIGHT INTO THE RECESSES OP 
THE WOOD. 

As soon as the two highwaymen fonnd themselves 
fairly past the border of the wood they pulled up. 
“Safe and sound so far, Jack,” cried Claude Duval. 
“Yes, undoubtedly.” 

“Then we ought to congratulate ourselves upon our 
good luck.” 

“ Deoidedly. But hark ! How the wind has got up 
and how the darkness has increased all at once. What 
does it mean P” 

During the excitement of the chase, the two high- 
waymen had failed to notice the changes which had 
gradually come over the face of nature, 

The wind had increased from a stiff breeze to what 
No. 209,— Black Bess. 


might, with scarcely any exaggeration, be called a hurri- 
cane. 

This had been accompanied with dense, heavy rain- 
clouds, whioh, by the immense force of the wind, were 
drifted furiously across the face of the heavens. 

There is no doubt that had the wind lulled, but a 
single second they would have poured down their con. 
tents upon the earth. 

But the darkness grew greater and greater every 
moment as more and more clouds were drifted in from 
windward. 

“ What a gust that was !” exclaimed Claude Duval, 
as the wind rushed and roared with terrific violence 
among the tree-tops. 

“ A gust indeed ! And how dark.” 

“ Yes ; if the officers find us now, I will admit that 
they possess far more cunning than I give them credit 
for.” 
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‘•Nevertheless,” answered Jack, “it would be best not 
to make too sura” 

“ Decidedly.” 

“ Then let us penetrate still further into the wood. 
We shall not be so exposed to the storm which I feel 
sure is about to break out, and tve shall not be in so 
such danger of being seen by our foes." 

Claude turned round without a word, and led the way 
fnto the recesses of the wood with as much confidence as 
he would had they been thoroughly well known to him. 

The space between the trees was narrow, so Jack had 
to follow at his heels. 

At last, having as they believed gone far enough to 
answer their purpose, Claude said : 

“ We will tether our horses here for awhile, Jack. It 
is a quiet, retired spot, and it will take them some time to 
rocover from their late exertion." 

“ And in the meantime we can shelter ourselves from 
the storm." 

“ J ust so.” 

The wind still blew with great fury among the tree- 
tops. but no rain fell. 

Suddenly Ciaude Duval gripped Sixteen-String Jack 
tightly by the arm as he said, in a low whisper, which 
the angry blast made almost inaudible : 

“Look — look! What is the meaning of that? Do 
on see? Yonder — look — lookl Surely they cannot 
ave tracked us so quickly and so well !” 

** Wh«.t — what?" exclaimed- Sixteen-String Jack, who 
was slightly takon by surprise — “ oh, what is it ?” 

“ There — there! Surely you see now ?" 

“That light?” 

“ Yes.” 

Sixteen-String Jack now observed that a faint light 
was at some distance glimmering through the trees. 

He gazed at it attentively, and so did Claude. ) 

To both the light appeared to flit about in a most ex- 
traordinary fashion. 

At one moment its light would seem to be absolutely 
brilliant — then the next moment it almost died away. 

- “ What do you make of it, Claude?” asked Jack, at 
length. 

“I am unable to form any opinion. My firs! Idea 
was that it proceeded from a lantern carried by some 
officer.” 

“No, no — I scarcely think It can be that.” 

“ Nor I now.” 

“ Then you confess yourself puzzled*”’ 

“Ido.” 

“ I have only one idea about it, which is, that it must 
be some will-o’-the-wisp. Yon have heard of that, have 
you not ?” 

“ Yes, and seen one ; but this light seems altogether 
different.” 

“ It is getting further and further away.” 

“ It has that appearance.” 

“ I am sure of it.” 

“ Shall we follow it?” 

“ If you like — we have nothing else better to occupy our 
time just at the present moment, and I look upon it as 
in some sort our dnty so look closely into every:>fcing we 
cannot understand.” 

“ Decidedly.” 

“ Come on, then. u 

“ Yes — but be silent. There Is no fear that we shall 
be overheard, still it is always wisest to remember to be 
cautions.” 

With these words the highwaymen crept forward with 
stealthy steps. 

In good truth this seemed like a superfluous amount of 
caution, for the wind was, if possible, blowing with 
greater violence than before, and the noise that it created 
among the tree tops was sufficient to drown completely 
every other sound. 

Sixteen-String Jack happened to be first as they stood, 
and so he led the way, his comrade keeping close upon 
bis heels, for the way between the trees was not wid? 
enough to allow two to pass. 

The mysterious light — for it had good claims to this 
designation — continued to flit about in a very remarkable 
and eccentric manner. 

Sometimes it would r*isappear altogether. 

Then tne next moment they would see it fibiai r g some 
distance off. 


As they pushed still deeper and deeper Into ths 
reees&es of the wood the curiosity of the highwaymen in- 
creased. 

Suddenly the wind dropped. 

At this instant a send of rat.., ah at actually seemed to 
have been held in suspension by the gale, fell with groat 
violence to the earth. 

It lasted only for about a couple of seconds — then the 
wind, as it rested by its short lull, began to blow more 
furiously than ever. 

It so happened that the countenances of the two high- 
waymen were turned in euch a direction that the mass of 
rain dashed upon them, aud such was the suddenness of 
it that for a moment or so they were half blinded. The 
effect was as though a quantity of sea spray had been 
da ihed into their faces. 

But when they had succeeded in removing the moisture 
from their eyes and took another glance around them, the 
light was nowhere to be seen. 

At first this occasioned them but slight surprise, and 
they continued to gaze around, expecting to see it start 
out again in some fresh quarter. 

But they were disappointed. 

They waited for what seemed to be a long and weary 
time ; but they perceived no signs of the light. 

“ flow vexatious !” cried Sixteen -String Jack. 

“ It has gone now for certain," replied Claude. “ I 
begin to think it was a will-o’-the-wisp after all.” 

“ Can you form any precise idea of the spot where it 
disappeared ?” 

“ I think so.” 

“ Then let us push on. Perhaps when we reach there 
we may be able to make some fresh discovery. It galls 
me to be baffled thus !” 

Accordingly they advanced. 

Before they had gone very many paces they found 
themselves in a small open spot that was not more than 
ten or twelve feet in diameter. 

It was thickly surrounded by trees, which cast a deep 
gloom upon it. 

“A 6trange place,” remarked Claude, as he glanced 
around. 

“ Yes, and, if I am not very much mistaken, this is just 
where the light vanished." 

“ But where can it have gone ?” 

“ I know no better than yourself.” 

“ Hilloa ! Why, there it is ! Look ! Can you see 
it?” 

“ Yes — quite plainly.” 

“ Then follow it.” 

The light had indeed most strangely reappeared among 
the trees. », 

. The highwaymen quickly quitted the enclosure ; hut 
before going many paces Claude stopped. 

“ Why do you halt ?’’ asked his companion. 

“Why, look! Can’t you see the light is actually ap- 
proaching us?” 

A second glance satisfied Sixteen-String Jack that this 
was indeed the case. 

“ That is very odd," he ejaculated. “ We shall soon 
know now the solution of the mystery." 

“ It seems like it.” 

The light most unquestionably advanced, and it wap 
apparent that it burnt more steadily than betore, although 
it occasionally vanished and reappeared ; but this might 
be caused by the interposition of one of the thiek-trunked 
trees. 

“ Stand back,” said Claude. “ The light is manifestly 
coming nearer. If we conceal ourselves here, we may 
watch it closely as it passes by.” 

“A good thought,” replied Jack, as ho at once con- 
cealed himself among the dense vegetation. 

Both now bent the whole of their attention upon the 
approaching light. 

After looking at it very steadily for some time, during 
which it came closer and closer, Sixteen-String Jack 
whispered: 

“ As I live, Claude, I do believe that it is some one carry- 
| ing a lantern, after all." 

| “ I should think so but for the odd, fantastic manner 

| in which it has flitted about. What on earth object oonld 
anyone have in turning and winding about among tha 
trees at this hour ?” 

“ It is very strange.” 
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"Very strange Indeed. But keep quiet — perhaps wr 
shall yet succeed in finding a solution to tke mystery." 

“ Hush — hush !” 

There was an immediate silence. 

The light was now very close at hand— eo close that, 
the highwaymen could longer doubt the coifltctuoss 
of tW ir conjecture. \ 

Moreover, there also came upon their ears at frequent 
intervals a rustling, crackling sound, which made itself 
occasionally heard above the howling of the wind. 

This sound was just such a one as would be pioduced 
py a man forcing a passage through the thickly-growing 
forest trees. 

“ It is a man with a lantern,” said Claude, faintly. 
“What can be his errand and his purpose in wandering 
thus among the recesses of the forest ?” 

“ That, I trust, we shall shortly find out, my friend.” 

“ Hush — hush !” 

“ He cannot hear us — the wind roars too violently.” 
Nevertheless, his comrade preserved silence. 

To watch the proceedings of this man sutficiently oc- 
cupied their attention. 

He came on with tolerable steadiness, though he swung 
the lantern carelessly about in his hand. 

By the course he was taking, it was certain that he 
would pass very near the spot where our two friends had 
hidden themselves. 

To descry what kind of looking individual he was 
seemed impossible, owing to the dazzling effect produced 
by the lantern. 

At length he passed them — so closely that if the high- 
waymen had chosen to extend their arms they could have 
touched him. 

Our friends held their breaths. 

The man passed on, but when he gained the little open 
space which Claude and Jack had so recently quitted, he 
came to a dead stop. 

“ I dare not go any nearer with the light," he muttered 
—and the highwaymen heard him plainly, for his position 
was such that the wind carried al 1 sounds from him to 
them — “ but curse all such caution, say 1 ! Just tell me, 
will you, who is likely to be watching for a light in the 
forest at this time of night? But here goes— anything 
for a quiet life !” j 

Having uttered these singular words, the man opened 
the door of the lantern, and exliuguished the light. 

A double darkness then seemed to reign around, but, 
by straining their eyes to the very utmost, the highway- 
men were able to keep him in view. 

He advanced a few more paces, and finally paused again 
at the opposite side of the clearing. 

Then abuve the roaring of the wind there arose shrilly 
and clearly the sharp notes of a whistle, whose tone admir- 
ably counterfeited the cry which would be .uttered by 
some night bird. 

The whistle was repeated thrioe. 

Scarcely had the last notes died away than a taint gleam 
uf light ascended into the air. 

“Is that yon, Drotchill ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Come down, then ! Be quick with yon !" 

By the misty illumination whitii was shed around — and 
which appeared to emanate from some light burning be- 
neath the surface of the earrh — the highwaymen saw 
the form of the man more distinctly than ever. 

He gradually descended till ho passed out of eight, then 
there was a faint sound, succeeded by darkness and 
silence. 

The two highwaymen were so much surprised — for 
what they beheld was something quite unexpected — that 
some moments elapsed before they either moved or 
spoke. 

At last Claude said : 

“ Well, Jack, what do you think of that?” 

“ I scarcely know at present.” 

"Nor do 1, though I have arrived at one conclusion.” 

“ What is it ? r 

“ Wiry, that the light we saw first of all was not the 
same as that which has just been extinguished.” 

“ What was it, then?” 

“Why, it must have been some other man. His passage 
through the wood may not in reality have been so devious 
as we Imagined. Then don’t you recollect that upon 
reading this spot the light vanished ?” 


“ Yes.” 

“ Then the second light was carried by some other per- 
son approaching this seif-same spot.” 

“No doubt you aro right, Claude. I thought it odd 
the light should show itself again so far off and in a dif- 
ferent direction. But still, that does not enlighten us 
much.” 

“ Not very much ; still, it is something.” 

“ At any rate, there is some underground cavern here- 
abouts, inhabited by at least two persons.” 

“Yes, that much is eertain.” 

“Then shall we rest confsnt with possessing that 
amount of knowledge, or shall we try to make some fur- 
ther discoveries ?” 

“ I am in favor of the latter course.” 

“ So am I, for, who knows, it may turn out to our ad- 
vantage.” 

“ Creep forward, then, and let us try to discover the 
exact spot where they disappeared.” 

“Yes, but be cautious.” 

The highwaymen crept forward with gre&'j '^salthi- 
ness. 

Beyond their determination to discover, if possible, the 
entrance of the cavern, they had made no arrange- 
ments as to what else they should do, aud it was quite, as 
well, for they would have been rendered of no avail. 

Suddenly, to their great surprise, the dim light showed 
itself again not many paces off. 

The murmuring of voices could be heard. 

Then, one after- another, the two highwaymen, who 
had at once drawn back into concealment, counted four- 
tern men appear. 

They all looked dusky and shadowy. 

“ Are you all here ?” said a voice. 

“ All but old Robin.” 

“ Then let him come forth as well, for what wo have to 
do will require the united assistance of all of us.” 

CHAPTER MIL 

IN WHICH CLAUDE DUVAL AND SIXTEEN-St RING JACK 
SUFFER THE PENALTY OF INTRUDERS. 

Tiie man who pronounced these words spoke in an 
authoritative tone of voice, and stood rather aloof from the 
rest, his manner and bearing being clearly that of a 
leader. 

In response to his words, one said : 

“ Hilloa, Robin ! Come forth ! You will have to quit 
grubbing underground for an hour or two. Come forth, 
you lazy old mole !” 

“ I’m coming,” said a grumbling voice — “ I'm coming ' 
But what on earth do you want me up above for ?” 

“ You must ask the captain if you want to know.” 

“Robin,” said the one who had been styled captain, 
“you are wanted to come with us— let that much suf- 
fice.” 

“ But the old place ?” 

“It must take care of itself for once. We cannot 
spare anyone. Make up the entrance as well as you are 
able, then be in readiness to follow us.” 

Old Robin made some grumbling reply. 

After that the faint halo of light which had ascended 
from below, rendering these strange beings dimly visible, 
faded completely away. 

No sooner did this happen than at a word all the men 
walked hurriedly off, quickly disappearing from view. 

Our two friends waited until all sounds of their pro- 
gress had died away, and then Claude cried : 

“ Fortune favors us, Jack !” 

“ It does indeed. That secret baud have a habitation 
of eomo kind underground, ar.d it seems to me that at 
the present moment all its inhabitants appear to have de- 
parted.” 

“ There can be no doubt of it.” 

“ Theu, my friend, if you feel half as curious as I d<\ 
you will not miss the opportunity of paying their strong- 
hold a visit.” 

“There is only one thing — It is getting on towards 
daybreak, remember." 

“ We have some hours before us yet, and this little ad- 
venture will not occupy us for long, you may depend.” 

“ Come on, then, I am willing.” 

So saying, the highwaymen quitted their place oi coib- 
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eeelment, and stopped forward as well as they could 
judge in the direction of the opening into the care. 

"It must be somewhere near here,* said Jack, as he 
paused and bent down towards the ground. " Yet I can- 
not see anything of it.” 

“ Depend upon it, we shall hare to get a light” 

“ Then we must be cautious in its use. Remember the 
light of a lantern betrayed these men to ns.” 

“ It will be easy to be as careful as they were." 

With these words, Olaude produced a small lantern 
which he inrariably carried. 

It was quickly ignited by means of a phosphorous 
match. 

The lantern was prorided with a condensing lens of 
excellent quality, and the beam of light that oarae from 
it, though small, was rery brilliant. 

Claude turned it so that the light fell upon the green- 
sward, of which he was thus enabled to make an accurate 
examination. 

But nothing whaterer resembling the entrance to a 
cavern met his view. 

“ If I did not know for certain that it was somewhere 
close here,” he said, at length, “ I should begin to grow 
doubtful.” 

“ So should I." 

The search was continued for some moments longer, 
but with no better result. 

“ The entrance is indeed well hidden !” exclaimed Jack, 
in a tone of mingled vexation and admiration. “Where 
on earth can it be ?’’ 

“I don’t know, aid Claude. “ Let us sit down here 
for a moment, and look carefully all around.” 

He pointed, while speaking, to the stnmp of a huge old 
tsree, which projected some little distance above the ground. 

There were several stumps scattered about the open 
space, which served to show that the clearing was an 
artificial one, but this was the largest of all, since it allowed 
the two highwaymen room to sit side by side. 

There was a silence of a few seconds, and n Sixteen- 
String Jack observed t 

“ Claude, I feel certain we are as nearly as possible on 
the very spot where those men stood.” 

“So am I,” was the unexpected reply; “and what is 
more, I believe we are at this moment much nearer the 
secret entrance than we have been.” 

“ What do yon mean ?” 

“Why,” said Claude, rising to his feet again, “it is my 
oelief we have been sitting upon it.” 

Sixteen-String Jack sprang quickly to his feet, for this 
was an idea which had not occurred to him. 

“Why do yon think so?” Le asked. “The stnmp 
looks as natural as the rest ” 

“ Well, we shall sood see,” said Claude, kneeling down 
and making a rigid examination of it. 

But he saw nothing. 

He tried to move or khake the mass of wood, but in 
vain. 

But he was not to be ba filed very easily. , 

All at once, Sixteen-String Jack uttered a low cry of 
gratification. 

“ Have you found the secret ?” 

“ I have. Look here 1” 

Just as he spoke, he pushed against the stump hori- 
zontally, and the result was that the upper portion slid 
quite away, turning freely on a kind of pivot at one 
side. 

The reason the highwaymen had not made this dis- 
covery sooner was because they had been looking for a 
secret spring or fastening of some kind, whereas, the 
entrance had been left quite unguarded. 

“ That’s very odd,” said Claude, remarking it ; “ but I 
e appose they had no means of fastening it outside.” 

“No ; depend upon it that is the reason. Old Robi.\ as 
ihey called him, was always left in charge.” 

The dim, misty light again rose into the air, and M 
looking down, the highwaymen perceived that it pro- 
ceeded froir an oil lamp that was hung many lixt below 
them. 

Tho construction of this covering to the cavern, though 
so simple, was admirably planned. 

The upper portion of the stump of the old tree had 
been carefully sawed off, then the remaining or lewer 
half next the ground had been as oarefvlly hollowed 
out- 


As we have said, the upper part had then been fitted on 
and se oared in its place by a pivot at one aide, which 
allowed it to turn freely. 

The aperture at the top was not mnoh larger than 
would suffice for the passage of a man’s body ; but a little 
way down tue width materially increased. 

Some rudely-cut steps were discernible. 

“ Here we are,” saia Jack, after they had both peered 
down for some time in silence. 

“ Itneeme quiet enough.” 

“ As the grave. 

“ Let us descend, then.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“ Will you go first ?” 

“Yes, if you like.” 

Jack nimbly descended. 

Claude followed with the lantern. 

“ Wait a moment,” the latter said ; “perhaps there may 
be some kind of inner fastening ; if so, the best thing we 
can do is to make use of it.” 

“Certainly.” 

“ Just hold the light, then." 

Claude was glad he thought of taking this precaution, 
for, upon examination, he found that there was - a very 
strong fastening indeed, consisting of a hasp and staple, 
into which fitted an iron pin. 

“ There,” said Claude, in a tone of very great satisfac- 
tion, “ I shall feel much better contented, I can assure 
you, for I feel certain that no one can make a sudden 
entrance upon us. We shall have timoly warning if any- 
one attempts to gain admittance.” • 

“ Very good,” said Jack, as he cautiously descended 
the rude flight of steps ; “ but I rather think before any 
of that crew returns we shall be many o mile away.” 

Just as he spoke these words, he reached the bottom of 
the steps, and having done so. he paused to look about 
him at the strange place in which he found himself. 

The oil lamp was a very primitive affair, and was sus- 
pended by means of an iron chain. 

The Tz3& of this lamp was obvious. 

It w'as placed there in order that the difficult descent of 
the steps might be made in safety. 

Leading from the bottom step, and sloping downwards, 
was a kind of passage, the extremity of which wae 
covered over with some dark substanoe. 

Advancing, the highwaymen found this to be a kind of 
curtain. 

As it hung there, it Served the purpose of a door. 

Drawing this aside, they saw before them an under- 
ground chamber, which, from the regularity of its form 
and the manner in which it was shored up with wooden 
supports, was evidently the work of human hands. 

A stiffing kind of heat was in this place, arising doubt- 
less, in part, from defective ventilation, and partly from 
a smouldering, half-extinguished fire. 

This chamber, if so we may term it, wna furnished with 
a rude kind of table and several blocks of wood, which 
did duty for chairs. 

On this table stood bottles and glasses, presenting an 
aspect of great disorder. 

It seemed as though some merry-making had recently 
been going on. 

The floor of the oavern was littered all aver with 
objects of every description — articles by far too varied 
and numerous to allow of recapitulation. 

“A strange place,” was Jack’s remark, after a 
silence of some minutes, during which they had been 
engaged in gazing upon tho various objects to whioh we 
have adverted. 

“ Very, ” said Claude. “Yet there can be no doubt as 
to the profession of theso mon.” 

“ Rubbers ?" 

“Host certainly, and, I will warrant, of the worst sort, 
accompanying all they do with deeds of ruthless, needless 
violence. 

“ What makes you think so ?” 

“ The aspect of this place, and the fact that so many 
are banded together. They are arrant cowards, every one 
of them, I’ll warrant.” 

“ Let us come a little closer and make a bettor examina- 
tion. I am inclined, however, to think you are quite 
right." 

“ I am sure of it.” 

The highwaymen now advanced into the cavern bnt 
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they did not find within it anything more than they 
nai already noted. 

On the opposite side, however, they came to a crevice 
in the will, that was protected by a door, so tar in 
as to be at first invisible. 

“ Now, then. Jack,” cried Claude, “ the fight !” 

The door yielded to a touch. 

Crossing the threshold, the highwaymen fouK.l them- 
selves in another cavern, much smaller than the first, but 
stored np with a great number of small packages, aM- 
le?a containing articles of value. 

There was another door close at hand, leading into 
another cavern 5 but this was perfectly empty. 

“ Snug quarters, truly,” observed Jack, as they returned 
to the outer chamber, “ and it is certainly too bad that 
they should be occupied by such a crew hoJ J^pr ^ s^ion 
of them.” 

“ Have yon seen enough ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, given % j lingering tone, and 
with a reluctant glance around. 

“ Then let us be going. Time is flying past ; and this 
close atmosphere is disgusting to me.” 

Without waiting to hear what more his companfon 
might- nave to say upon the subject, Claude led the way 
to the flight of steps. 

He ascended them as rapidly as he was able. 

Jack followed more slowly at his heels. 

The iron pin was withdrawn from the staple, the hasp 
removed, and Claude, with a sigh of satisfaction, was 
about to push the covering away, when, to hi» dismay, be 
huard a voice close to him exclaim : 

“What the devil is the matter with the trap? It’s 
d — d odd that it should be fast. There cannot be anyone 
below ? I’ll try again.” 

W'hat was Claude to do ? 

It was too late to refasten the hasp and staple. More- 
over, if there had been time for him to do so it would 
have been of no avail — they would have been like rats iu 
a trap. 

Ja-.k overheard what was said, and luckily decided on 
the right course to adept. 

“ Down, Claude — down 1 Leave the door— we must 
hide !” 

Even while he uttered these words in a suppressed 
voice, yet quite loudly enough to reach his comrade’s 
ears, he descended the step3 with the utmost precipitation. 

Claude heard the individual above endeavoring to 
remove the trap. 

A kind of instinct made him follow in Jack’s foot- 
steps. 

The cavern was quickly reached, and then both gave 
a hasty glance around them in search of some place of 
concealment. 

But at first none presented itself. 

Footsteps were heard upon the stairs. 

“ Where shall we hide ?” asked Claude. 

“ I see no other place than this. Be quick, and all 
will yet be well !” 

Sixteen-String Jack, as he spoke, placed his hand upon 
a large barrel which was standing upon end in one 
corner. 

It had evidently served for a seat, and as there was a 
large buhghole at the side, it wa 3 quite clear that it was 
perfectly empty. 

“ Do yon mean inside ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But there is not room for two.” 

“ There is another barrel yonder, of similar appear- 
ance. Quick — quick! If you stay to utter another 
word, we shall be lest !" 

About this there oould be no doubt, for the sound of a 
footstep could be heard just outside the covered, door- 
way. 

Sixteen-String Jack at once crept into his hiding- 
place, and Claude, who had not yet recovered from his 
bewilderment, hastened to do the same. 

They were only just in time. 

Scarcely had the barrels been settled into something 
like their former position than the curtain was dsawn 
aside with an impatient hand. 

It was rather strange, onr two friends thought, that 
the man should have been so long in making his appear- 
ance , but the fact was that he had stopped to carefully 
secure the trap-door in its place. 


The delay w as most fortunate for the highwaymen ; 
without it they could not have escaped discovery. 

Upon entering, this man paused and stood near the 
threshold. 

' 'The two highwaymen were able to observe his move- 
ments with ease and precision by placing their eyes eloce 
to the bungholes, which, as we have said, were iu the 
sides of the barrels. gj 

The Eew-comer looked about him for some moments 
with a suspicious air. 

But the quietude of the place appeared to rea3sur# 
him. 

He passed his hands once ui' kfriee before his eyes. 

Then spoke. 

“It’s d — d odd!” he said; “but I could have sworn 
that when I tried the first time the trap-door was fast- 
ened. And yet it could not have been, for it yielded 
easily the next time I tried. I must have bungled. My 
brain feels strange and dizzy. I have not had enongh — 
certainly not enough. I want more brandy to steady my 
nyves.” 

From off a small shelf at one side of the cavern the 
man took a bottle, which without a moment’s hesitation 
he placed to his lips. 

A loud gurgling sound followed, and from the length 
of time which this continued it was evident that, a great 
quantity was imbibed. 

“ Ah !” he ejaculated, “ I feel better now ; and yet if 
I did not know that was the best spirit to be had, I snould 
declare it to be no better than water. Bah ! but I am 
better — much better !’’ 

(Jlaude and Jack had thought it strange that the man’s 
suspicious abuut the fastened door had very quickly been 
allayed ; but now it was accounted for by the fact that 
he was some distance gone in intoxication, yet not so far 
as to prevent him knowing what he was about, or to 
incapacitate him for action. 

OHAPTEB MILL 

THE TWO IIIGarVAYMEN ARE WITNESSES OF SCVS VKK1 

SINGULAR SCENES BENEATH TIIE EARTH’S SURFACE. 

To speak the honest truth, Sixteen-String Jack, now that 
he found himself ensconced in a comfortable hiding-place, 
felt rather pleased than otherwise with the turn affaira 
had taken. 

Although his attention was fully occupied in watching 
all the movements of the man, yet each moment he 
recovered more and more his usual self-possession. 

With O omething like sensations of perfect composure, 
he noted that this man had nothing peculiar enough ir 
his dress to make him conspicuous among his fellow- 
creatures. 

As to his countenance, that was about as hideous 
and repulsive as a countenance well could be aad yet 
reserve some traits of humanity about it. 

Jack anxiously wondered who he could be, and what 
wa^ the errand that had brought him back there alone.. 

Beyond all doubt, patience and . the progress of time 
would give a satisfactory answer to these questions. 

“ Now, to complete my work,” the man muttered, “ I 
have got rid of them all; and what is more, without 
exciting any suspicions against myself. But I must make 
the best use of my time. It is lucky that I have so little 
left to do.” 

With these words on his lips, the man opened, the door 
communicating with the cavern where onr friends had 
noticed so many articles stored up. 

Making use of the utmost expedition, this man rapidly 
carried out the various packages, and stored them in the 
contiguous ohamber that had been so recently explored 
by the highwaymen. 

This labor he continued for a great length oi. time,, so 
long f^at the two watchers grew tired of observing 
him. 

There was 'one discovery, howevei, which both made, 
and almost at the same moment. 

This was that this man was no other tban the one who 
hid assumed the manner of a leader among thosu outside, 
and who hod uttered his commands in bo peremptory a 
voice. 

It was strange that he should be there alone, and under 
circumstances of so mnch mystery. 

One inference could only be drawn, which was, that ha 
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was engaged in doing something which, ior particu Jar 
reasons, he wished to keep secret from his companions. 

Snelt an act must be one of a •villanous character- _*t 
least, that was Jack’s assumption, and he determine \ to 
do his best to prevent its consummation. 

Claude Duval f tU<* other hand, felt fidgtifcv t ,,j 
uneasy. 

Tie was sure, from the Ior>gth ox time that had elapsed, 
that Jawu could not be lar distant, and he had wis <_d to 
return to the ruins. 

Clearly, however, it was too late to think of doi g this 
now. 

Then there was no knowing how long he might be 
detained by this man and his associates, and he looked 
forward to remain cooped up under the barrel for an 
indefinite period with anything like pleasure. 

There was no help for it, however, and this knowledge, 
so far from enabling him to become reconciled to his posi- 
tion, only made him chafe the more. 

In the meanwhile, the robber captain — for ench Sixteen- 
String Jack had designated him — proceeded steadily with 
his task until he had completed it. 

This was net until what seemed to the highwaymen a 
long and weary time had passed — how long they were 
unable to form any definite idea. 

*S At last,” he murmured, with a heavy sigh of relief, 
as he sank down and wiped the perspiration from his face 
— “ at last the task is completed. Now I am in readiness, 
let them come when they choose.” 

lie waited for a short time as if to recover hi ir-sclf; 
then, having closed both the doore and restored the place 
to its ordinary appearance, he entered the passage, 
ascended the steps, and, so far as our friends were able to 
judge, pushed open the trap-door and went outside. 

For some moments our friends remained perfectly 
silent, listening intently. 

But Claude, whose impatience had in no degree abated, 
at length said, in a faint whisper i 

“Jack.” f 

“Yes, Claude?” 

“Has he gone?” 

“I think so.” 

“ Then let us go too.* 

“ That would be most unwise. I*e may be only wait- 
ing just above. Consider that by this time it is day- 
light.” 

“ Yes, confound it, I have no doubt it is I" 

“ You seem vexed.” 

“ Yes, I cannot look forward with anything like calm- 
ness to remaining here for perhaps twelve or fourteen 
hours.” 

“It will be irksome; but, then, as it is impossible to 
return, and as the day must be spent in some place or 
other, I think we cannot do better than remain here. In 
all probability we shall be quite safe.” 

“ I should prefer being above ground." 

“ I don t know that I should.” 

“ You seem to like your quarters.” 

“ Not particularly ; bat 1 have a presentiment that if 
we only remain we shall see aud hear something well 
worth witnessing." 

“ Then, if that is your impression, I will reconcile my- 
self to remaining.” 

“ Ilush — hush !” 

There was instant silence. 

After a short pause, Jack spoke again. 

“I thought I heard him returning,” he whispered, 

“ but it must have been my fancy. How lucky it was 
we escaped down the steps so well as we did !” 

“Most lucky! I can scarcely underotaud how it was 
the fellow did not discover us.” 

“He is in a state of great excitement — that is K; and. 
if I am any judge of matters, I should give my deliberate 
opinion that this mau meditates an act of core than ordi- 
nary atrocity.” 

“ But of what nature ?” 1 

“ There I confess I am in the dark. We must warcb 
closely the course of events.” 

fl And what do you think of doing ?” 

“ Interfering, if 1 can see my way clear to so doing." 

“ Well, Jack, my friend, I will not say to you one word 
of my private thoughts, simply because they are in en- 
tire opposition to yours. But it is quite clear that you 
have set your heart upon seeing this little drama 


played out, and therefore I will not attempt to bate 
you.” 

“I shall avail myself of vour generosity of spin* 
Claude, and I am moved to ad so because I feel more 
strongly than ever tnat you will have no cause to regret 
having done so.” 

“ Very well. Jack — I resign myseli entirely. Yon will 
excuse me, however, for just mentioning one thing.” 

' What is that ?” 

k Jan you tell mo how we are to make our e«t fron 
this place when .you feel that we have stayed here long 
enough ?” 

** I have not thought about that, Claude." 

“ L fancied not.” > \ , ' V •'* 

“ Ami, what is more, 1 believe it would be foolish to 
think of it, because ve cannot possibly tell what extra- 
ordinary turn events mav take. At any rate, if we find 
here » day’s safe shelter, that will be something to feel 
satisfied about.” ' ~ 

“ So it will. Yet I could have wished for more ootn- 
fortable quarters.” 

“ It is the barrel you don’t like, Claude ?” 

“ I confess it.” 

“Well, then, as this fellow seems to have sought the 
upper earth we may venture to emerge. It will be more 
comfortable than remaining cooped up, and when we 
hear him returning there will be plenty of time for ns to 
conceal ourselves again.” 

“I war thinking so, but was indoubt whether it would 
be prudent.” „ ' . 

But Claude hesitated no longer, for he lifted the barrel 
to one side and crept out. 1 . ' 

Jack did the same. 

Their firBt act was to hasten to the curtained door- 
waj . 

They listened a moment or so, and convinced them- 
selves that the man had really passed out at the trap- 
door. 

And now really one would have thought the wisest 
course that the highwaymen could possibly have adopted 
would be to have taken advantage of the present oppor- 
tune y to getaway from such close and uncomfortable 
quarters. 

By remaining they ran a thousand aud one risks. 

But Jack would not think of any one of them. 

It was decidedly a comfort to be freed from the casks, 
and they stretched themselves every now and then, as if 
rejoicing in their liberty. 

Their conversation was not sufficiently to the point to 
be worth placing before the reader — it consisted chiefly 
in speculations as to what was likely to be the termina- 
tion of what they had witneased. 

in this manner tho whole day passed— not that they 
were able to tell anything about light or darkness by 
absolute observation, but Claude happened all at once to 
recollect that he had a watch in his pocket. 

They remained, then, quite undisturbed until close 
upon the verge of midnight. 

Then a faint, grating sound reached their ears. 

It was produced by the removal of the clevcrly-con- 
t rived trap-door. 

No sooner did the Sound strike upou their ears than 
our friends hastened to regain their respective places of 
shelter. 

This was quickly done, but, although they were so rapid 
in their movements, they had scarcely settled themselves 
before some one entered. 

Tho noise vs hieh now became audible informed them 
thut the whole of the gang had in all probability come 
back. 

Our friends at first rather shrank back, but gaining 
confidence after the lapse of a few moments, they looked 
through tho bungholes. 

Among the rest, they quickly caught sight of tho leader, 
who looked more flushed and excited than usual. 

In a voice that sounded high aud nnuatu-al, as though 
he was endeavoring to conceal feelings which would be 
betrayed by the tones of his voice, he said : 

“ Gallant comradus, are we all here ?” 

This question caused everyone to glance in the counte- 
nance of the one who happened to bo siaud>ng next to 
him. \ 

Then followed a unanimous i 
“Yes'," 
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'* Good ! And is the trap-door shove secured ?” 

•* Yes, captain.” 

“Is that you, old Robin ?’• 

“ It is.” 

u And you have fastened it ?’ 

“I have.” 

“ Then we need not be much afraid oC being disturbed. 
Beat yourselves, my gallant comrades — seat yourselves 
once more around this board, which has witnessed so 
many of our meetings. Ccme, come — be quick. As you 
know we have muoh before us to-night.” 

“ What the deuce,” Jack asked himself, “can it be til 
about ?” 

Consequent upon these words from their captain, the 
men assembled themselves round the table, choosing for 
seats whatever movable object came nearest to hand. 

And now our friends found themselves threatened with 
a great danger, because it was altogether unlooked for. 

One man walked deliberately up to the barrel beneath 
which Jack was concealed, and placed his hands npon it, 
in order to roll it up to the table. 

Jack considered all was over. 

But a feather will serve to turn a balance. 

If the man had actually moved the cask, Jack’s presence 
must infallibly have been discovered. 

At the very moment that he stooped, however, the 
captain called out : 

“ Don’t roll that great lumbering thing up to the table ; 
see, there are plenty of seats without that !” 

With a grumbling sound, the man rose again. 

Wnat a long-drawn breath of relief Jack gave ! 

It was about as narrow an escape from discovery as 
anyone well could have. 

Little dreaming what had been the consequence of his 
speech, the captain, with a kind of forced hilarity, invited 
the men to seat themselves arouud the table. 

They complied, and in a short time something 
resembling order was obtained. , 

Several bottles were placed upon the table, containing 
wines and spirits of every variety. 

Glasses were rapidly filled and empted, and et length 
the captain rose to his feet and glanced down the table at 
the two rows of ferocious-looking faces. 

There was a general silence. 

“ My gallant comrades,” said the captain, “ let me, first 
of all, drain a bumper to the good luck that has attended 
us in our late enterprises." 

The bumper, without the least hesitation, was drained 
with enthusiasm. 

lu fact, the men seemed as though they were quite in- 
clined to drink upon the least pretext or provocation. 

“Now, then, friends all,” the captain resumed, “ac- 
cording to our usual custom, let the proceeds he pro- 
duced. I will set you the example.” 

8c saying, he took from his pockets a considerable 
quantity of gold coin, which he placed in a heap on the 
table before im. 

No sooner had he finished, than those around him 
followed hie example. 

In the apace of a few moments the table was covered 
with an immense amount of money, which was roughly 
made up into one great heap. 

“Is not that a glorious sight, my comrades? Have 
we not had a slice of luck ?” 

Various murmurs escaped the lips of the men — ap- 
parently murmurs of dissatisfaction. 

It was evident the captain took them for such, for he 
cried : 

“ What — what ! do I hear grumbling ? Who could 
find fault with such a night’s work aa this ? What do 
you all mean ? Speak, somebody ! Let me know what 
is passing in your minds. Remember, no concealments is 
our rule.” 

Some whispering followed this speech, and then one of 
the men, with the common consent of bis fellows, 
said : • 

“ Captain, it is because we are satisfied, no* dissatisfied, 
with our night's work that we grumble.” 

The captain opened his eyes wide with astonish- 
ment. 

“Because > on are satisfied?” 

“ Yes. You seem surprised. But it is because we 
«ee what can bo done if we remain together, that makes 
us dislike agreeing to your proposition. Now it’s out, 


and I hope you will not be offended, captain, but that you 
will think twice before you act.” 

The captain’s countenance was fully revealed to Six- 
teen-String Jack, who noticed that there came over it an 
awful and ominous change. 

It would seem as though the captain himself was con- 
scious that his face betrayed the state of his mind, so, to 
conceal it, he poured out a glass of Draudy and held it to 
his lips. 

But Jack noticed that his hand trembled so exce ssively 
that much of the brandy was spilt. 

But of this fact the captain either was, or affected to be, 
unconscious. 

The men sat in what seemed to be a sullen silence. 

They wore evidently waiting in great anxiety for the 
captain to speak. 

,Th> had not long to wait. 


CHAPTER MIV. 

IN WHICH TIIE l *PTAIX FINDS THERE IS SUCH A THING AS 
RETRIBUTION EVEN IN THIS WORLD. 

The captain, still holding the glass of brandy in his 
hands, rose deliberately to his feet. 

“My comrades,” he said, glancing all around him, “I 
am not altogether surprised at your feelings in one re- 
spect. But in another I am. I quite thought that this 
business had been so far settled as to need no further dis- 
cussion, but simply a few plain statements from myself. 
What say you ?” 

There was a silence. 

“ Then,” said the captain, after a brief pause, “ I shill 
take your silence for consent. What I have to say, then, 
is this : We have carried on our little transactions for a 
long time in perfect immunity. We numbered twenty at 
the fii>t, but one after another your companions have in 
various ways been removed from you.” 

The captain moistened his mouth with some brandy, 
for ho spoke with difficulty. 

“ I need scarcely remind you of the terms of our asso- 
ciation. We were to remain banded together for a cer- 
tain time for the general good, then at the last all which 
we had was to be equally divided and the association 
dissolved. 

“The time has now come, but at the very last moment 
it seems to me some of you are inclined to raise disputes. 
Once for all, I will not listen to them ; the general safety 
compels the adoption of the plan I laid before you.” 

The excitement under which the captain labored visibly 
increased. 

To what point his remarks were about to tend, or what 
would be the upshot of the whole affair, the highwaymen 
could not, for the life of them, imagine, and this made 
them look on with redoubled instead of diminished in- 
terest. 

“ It is not necessary to tell you that we have been sur- 
prisingly successful, and I have no doubt mary of yon 
think that the association can be carried on for a much 
longer period to our mutual advantage.” 

There was a general murmur of : 

“ We do — we do f” 

“ That is just what I thought, but let me assure yon it 
is an error — a fatal error; and what is more, if we were 
to adopt it we should lose what we have already, instead 
of gaining more. No, no, take my word for it, the scheme 
has been carried on quite as far as will be safe. After 
to-night, any attempt to prolong it will end in destruc- 
tion.” 

There was a whispered conference among the men 
and then one said : 

“ Well, captain, you know very well by tho t°rms of 
onr agreement that we are bound to obey you. Wo have 
a’ways done so, e n d don’t intend to break through a good 
rule now." 

“ That fs well 1” cried tbo captain, trying hard to stifle 
tho sigh of relief that rose to his lips. 

“ But,” said the man who had hitherto served as a 
mouthpiece for the expression of the opinions ot his cor* 
rades, “after this association is dissolved, I suppose them 
is nothing to prevent those of ns who choose to do so 
forming another association of a similar character ?” 

“ None whatever,” cried the captain — “none whatever 
— only bear in mind no persuasion will indace mo to joio 
you ” 
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This announcement /vas received with silence. 

Then, with a resumption of all that excitement and 
nervousness which had previously characterised his words 
and movements, the captain said : 

“A few words now will have to pass T'etwoeu as. 
The time has come for the wealth which lias been accu- 
mulated to be divided amongst you all. That shall be* 
done at once. ' You have all helped to pack this wealth 
up into a portable shape — all except this gold on the 
table, which remains to be divided. It wfcj placed in 
yonder inner cavern, as yon all wellknow.” 

So saying, the captain pointed to the door communi- 
cating with the smaller cavern, in which our friends had 
seen so many parcels packed up, all of which, it must bo 
understood, had been most carefully removed by the 
captain on the preceding night, or rather morning. 

‘•When you are ready,” continued the captair^ “ rise 
and go, all of you, to tlw. door, bring forth the wealth, 
and let It be divided.” 

With surprising alacrity all the men rose to their feet 
in perfect readiness r*. this occasionjto obey their captain’s 
oommauds. < 

A grim smile cayne over the latter s countenance as he 
observed it. 

In a dense throng they stood together, as if waiting for 
the captain to lead the way. 

But he hung back, pretending to be very busy with a 
email hand-lantern which he carried. 

11 Go on, my friends,” he cried, In quavering tones — 
“goon. There is no need for you to hold back for mo. 
Go on. Be quick, and bring forth the wealth,” 

Still keeping in a body, the men advanced to the door 
which had been indicated. 

They threw it open on its hinges and entered. 

No sooner had the last one crossed tho threshold than 
the door closed. 

Then the captain, who had been stooping down, flung 
himself flat, on his face. 

There was a flash of light — 

A dull, heavy, roaring sound like thunder — 

Blows — cries — groans — another roar — then silence. 

Silence and darkness. 

The highwaymen were stunned and bewildered. 

The barrels in which they had concealed themselves 
were overturned, ami hurled with great violence against 
the walls of the cavern. 

Upon recovering possession of their senses, Jack was 
about to call aloud to hie comrade, when fortunately he 
was arrested by hearing a voice exclaim : 

“ It is done — the deed is done ! At last — at last all — 
nil is over! Dull fools never to suspect me! But that 
is over now. I will get together all these valuables, and 
depart Then, sleeping or waking, I will try to forgot 
that there is, or ever was, such a place as this. How the 
powder roared. Well — well, I will not think of it. Why 
should 1 ? It did its work effectually and well. They 
are dead — all dead — every one perished, and so there is 
no one who can contest my claim to tho whole. Ha, ha, ! 
This is Indeed a good night’s work, and yet why should I 
feel so nervous ? Why should my flesh crawl, and the 
blood seem to turn cold in my veins ? It is all fancy ! I 
must, and will get the better of it 1 It is impossible for 
one of them to be alive.” 

By the time the man had done giving utterance to these 
ejaculations, Sixteen-String Jack was able to arrive at a 
tolerably correct conclusion respecting whatjhad hap- 
pened, 

Much that had been obscure to him before was now 
made clear. 

He guessed at once what would he an awful punishment 
to this treacherous monster. 

riacing his hands in a peculiar manner before his 
mouth, he gave utterance to a most awful groan. 

It was echoed by a shriek of dismay. 

“Mercy — mercy 1” cried the captain — “havo mercy 
upon mo 1 Is it possible that some one has eccaned with 
life?” 

Jack groaned again — this time more awfully tlian before. 

The captain seemed to fall down on his face. 

To him the intense darkness that prevailed had a thou- 
*and terrors. 

His imagination peopled it with all manner of hideous 
things, and it is no exaggeration to say that in a few 
moments he suffered whole ages of torment. 


Claude Dnval had been dashed down with greater 
forco than his companion, for he appeared to be much 
nearer to the doorway. 

Consequently, it was some time before he recovered 
possession of his senses. 

He did so with Jack’s first groan ringing in his ears. 

Puzzled and bewildered, he remainod perfectly still for 
a moment, not able to comprehend exactly where he was 
or what Lad happened. 

Then came the second groan. 

Recollection then rushed full upon him. 

His first thought was for his companion’s satety 

“Jack— Jack,” he cried, “where are you? Speak- 
speak! Are you much hurt?” 

The captain heard these words. 

His terrors increased, for the impression came over 
him that his deliberate plan of wholesale murder had by 
some mysterious means or other completely failed, as in 
his agitation he did not notice that Claude’s voice was a 
strange one. 

“Help — help I” he gasped — “help and save me! No 
— it is useless to ask for mercy — I must escape ! If 
needs he, I must fight my way to freedom ! No mercy — 
no mercy !” 

Jack guessed at once what were the captain’s feeiings, 
and hastened to take advantage of the circumstance. 

“ Villain 1” he cried, at the very top of his voice, “ you 
shall receive the reward due to such atrocity as yours I 
It will be in vain fer yon to attempt to escape — you are 
doomed !” 

With a wild shriek of terror, which proclaimed the 
fearful condition of his mind, the captain sprang to his 
feet and made a frantic dash across the cavern. 

Jack heard him, and felt certain that he had 'gone in 
the direction of the 6teps. 

Fearful that his knowledge of tho intricacies of the 
cavern would enable him to escape — a thing which Jack 
was most anxious to prevent — our friend cried : 

“ Hold — hold, villain that you are ! If you attempt to 
move another step your death will bo certain !” 

But his words were disregarded. 

The captain was struggling furiously with the curtain 
which obstructed hia progress, and which, for the life of 
him, owing to the state of mortal fright he was in, he 
could not dash aside. 

“Hold!” cried Jack, again groping his way through 
the darkness — “hold, or I fire !” 

But the captain gave a cry of delight. 

The curtain was now tom down, and he was now 
hurrying towards the steps. 

Guided by the Bound only, Jack raised his pistol and 
fired. 

There was a tremendons report, which caused number- 
less fragments of earth to fall to the floor of the cavern 
— fragments which had been detached by the explosion. 

Then came an awful cry that rang with terrific effect 
through the cavern. 

It was a cry such as Claude and Jack hoped never tc 
hear again. 

It -was followed by a heavy, crashing noise. 

“ Claude — Claude !’’ 

“ Yes, Jack ?” 

“ Where are yon ?” 

“ Here — here.” 

“ Quick — a light !" 

“ In a moment. Are you unhurt ?” 

“Yes, quite.” 

A momentary delay, which seemed almost like an age. 
took place. 

Then there was a faint glimmering of light. 

Claude quickly had his lantern lighted. 

Then, advancing, he held it up. 

The first object upon which its beams fell was the 
haggard countenance of his companion, 

“ Why, Jack,” he exclaimed, “you look as though yon 
had seen a ghost !” 

“No matter — no matter,” was the impatient anower. 
“Give me the light, and follow me. This way — this 
way !” 

Guided as much as anything by a succession of awful 
groans, the two highwaymen made their waj across the 
cavern. 

Upon reaching the kind of passage leading from it, ■ 
most horrible sight presented itself. 
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Ljlng^ in a Rtrai.ge huddled-up mass, and literally 
bathed in blood, was tho man who had been styled 
captain. 

Jack’s bullet had told fearfully. 

But without any great stretch of the imagination, it 
would be easy to believe that the bullet had been guided 
bysome retr’outive power that was unwilling to allow I 
such a monster to escape. 

, an 7 rate, there ho lay, bleeding profusely, his eyes 
nmost starting from his head with horror. 

It would seem that at the time when he was struck by 
ibe bullet he was in the act of spending the rudy flight 
ot steps. 

I* wa s either that, or else, directly after the infliction 
of the wound, he had staggered and attempted to 
-scend — ^ 

Then fallen headlong back. 

Jack turned the light of the lantern full upon hhn. 
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After the first glance, however, ns w*?. compelled?* 
avert his eyes. 

“ Mercy — mercy !” gasped the captain, in a feeble voice 
“ Oh, have mercy upon me ! I was tempted — yes, soretj 
tempted to do this deed ; and you see how I have bees 
punished! Mercy — mercy — oh, have mercy upon me!" 

“You are past our help,” said Sixteen-String Jack, 
“ but you have brought death upon your own head.” 

“I know it — I know it, and rejoice in the knowledge 
that at tho most 1 have only a few minutes to exist. 
Alter this night, life would be a greater punishment to me 
than I could bear.” ^ 

“1 meant not to slay you,” said Jacit j “my intention 
was merely to put a stop to your escape.” 

“And you have done it. But ah! who are you,? 
Strangers — yes, strangers, for although the mist of death 
is thidk before my eyea, yet I s.m sure that I never 
you before” 
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It was strange that the captain bad not made this dis- 
cover? sooner. 

“ Yes, we are strangers,” said Jack, “ but, beyond say- 
ing that, 7 do not intend to give yon any informa- 
tion.” 

“Ido not want It — I do not want it 1 I fancy, too, 
that there is little need for me to tell yon what is the 
meaning of all that has occurred.” 

“ I think we comprehend it pretty fully.” 

“ I had laid my plana well — yes, exceedingly well. All 
went well to the last— quite well ; then I — I — I ” 

He gasped painfully several times for breath. 

But at each effort to recover the wonted action oi his 1 
lungs, he grew palpably weaker and weaker, until, after a 
long-drawn sign, he expired. 

After this there was a momentary silenoe. 

It was broken by Sixteen-String Jack, who simply ex • 
claimed : 

“ He is dead I” 

“ Yes, quite dead,” said Claude, touching the bleeding 
mass with the toe of his riding-boot. “ How let ns get to 
the upper air ; this place stifles me.” 

He pushed forward as he spoke ; bnt Jack cried : 

“ Hold — hold, my friend I You forget.” 

“Forget what?” 

“ Why, it is just within the bounds of possibility that 
some of this man’s companions may have escaped the 
effects of this explosion ; if so, it is clearly no more than 
our duty, bad as they are, to render them what assist- 
ance lies in our power.” 

This was something which Claude could not dispute. 

He turned back, though somewhat reluctantly.; 

Jack led the way with a rapid step across the cavern, 
and paused at the door, or rather where the door haa 
been. 

The doorway was now filled up with earth, and a little 
examination seemed to show them that the force of the 
explosion had caused the roof and side of the inner 
cavern to fall in. 

Therefore if any of those unfortunates who entered it 
had happened to escape from the explosion they must 
have been buried under many tone of earth. 

“ We can do no good here,” cried Jack : “ they are past 
our help.” 

“Hark!” 

Both listened. 

But the silenoe of the verj grave itself reigned around 
them. 

“ All is over,” said Jaok — “all is over. But what an 
awful slaughter 1” 

He shuddered as he spoke, and turned to leave the 
cavern. 

Claude hastily followed him. 

As he did so, his eye fell upon the pile of glittering 
gold, whioh, strang* ty enough, had remained undis- 
turbed. 

“ What shall be done with this ?” he asked. 

“ Nothing — at least, nothing just at present. Like you. 

I feel sick and faint. Some other time perhaps—” 

Jack ceased abruptly, for just at that moment a death- 
like feeling came over him. 

With an effort, he shook it off, htwever, and managed 
to stagger across the cavern. 

The steps were ascended with still greater difficulty ; 
but at last the top was reached, the strange covering wa3 
removed, and then, with a sensation of must indescribable 
aud inexpressible relief, the highwaymen found the tsf «1> 
breath of heaven blowing in their faces. 

CHAPTER MV. 

TUB TWO HIGHWAYMEN MEP.r WITH A SHfODLAB INCTD»n-”T 
AT THE ROADSIDE Dm. 

For some moments Claude Duval and Sixteen-fitrfng 
Jack literally seemed to dc nothing bnt drink in the cold 
night air. 

No words caa describe how welcome and refresning it 
was to their pauting lungs. 

“Tl.ank Heaven, Jack,” said Claude Duval, “that wo 
are safely out of that place I It will be some tint before 
I feel inclined to burrow underground again, 1 rather 
ttunx !” 

“It has bear a» awful aoa e « Would — ob. would that 


I could have guessed at the intentions of that maagiar! 
It is terrible to think that so many have perished.” 

“Well, Jack, you may think so.” 

“ Do not you ?” 

i “ I cannot exactly say I do. They were a very bad let 
indeed — that is quite certain ; and we may be sure that, 
if they had lived, every one would have come to some 
bad end or other.” 

!‘ That may be, and yet——” 

“Do not waste time to speak of them. Are you 
better ?” 

“ Much. -1 

“ Then, my friend, if you will be guided by me, you 
will do your best to recover possession of our horses, and 
after that we will make our way bade to the castle.” 

“I shall be ready in a few moments, but I cannot so 
readily banish from my mind the remembrance of this 
affair. Besides, before we leave we ought to take accu- 
rate note of the exact position of this place, so that, 
shonld it ever be necessary, we can find it again.” 

“I don’t think there will be much difficulty about 
that.” 

Sixteen-String Jack looked well around him, so as to 
imprint every feature of the place upon his mind, then 
glanced upwards to note the position of the stars. 

“ I shall know it again,” he said. “ But the gold which 
was upon the table — what about it, Claude?” 

“ If you ask me, I should say let it remain where it is. 
What would it be worth, think you, to encounter that 
dreadful scene again ?” 

Jack was silent. 

“My opinion is,” continued Claude, “that the best 
thing we can do is to lay all the facts before the captain 
when we return, and hear what he has to say upon the 
subject.” 

“Agreed, then. There ar® many things connected 
with the affair which I shonld much like to have cleared 
np. But I suppose we can do no more than indulge in 
speculations ?” 

“Nothing; but, for all that, I feel tolerably certain 
that we shall come somewhere very near the truth.” 

“ Do you think so ?” 

“Yes. These men have been in the habit for some 
time past -sf committing depredations. The booty was 
brought here. At first, no doubt, it was intended that 
all should be fairly and equally divided, but the spirit of 
avarice came in and took a lodging in the captain’s breast 
That led him to the deed he perpetrated to-night.” 

“ Yes, that must bb so.” 

“He must have availed himself of various opportu- 
nities to lay a mine beneath that small cavern, in which, 
of course, hie companions, when they entered it, believed 
the booty was stored.” 

“ He must have made some excuse to them to get away 
from them during some part of their last expedition.” 

“ Yes, and all the rest is clear. As soon as all were 
standing in the treacherous inner cavern, he applied his 
lierht to the train of gunpowder. That, it seems to me; 
is'tho long and the short of the whole affair.” 

“ But how awful 1" 

“ Truly so.” 

Sixteen-String Jack sat still for some time in perfect 
silence. 

At length rising and giving a parting glance aronnd 
him, he exclaimed : 

“Come, Claude, let us go. But, like you, I think I 
Shall be most reluctant to visit this place again.” 

Without another word, the two highwaymen set out in 
quest of their horses. 

As may be imagined, It was no easy task for them to 
retrace .heir steps among the trees, for not the slightest 
trace remained to show them the track by which they 
had come. 

They soon discovered, too, that the wood was of a 
much greater extent than they had at first imagined it to 
be, and the trees were all so much alike that they began 
to fear their search was a hopeless one. 

Suddenly, however, Claude paused and exclaimed : 

“ Hark, Jack— did your hear that?” 

“ Yes, quite plainly. It was a neigh, and of course 
from one of our horses. We most be close to them 
now.” 

“ Have yon a good idea of the direction from which 
[ the sound proceeded?” 
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** Tea, I think ao.‘ : 

** Lead the way, then.'’ 

Jack stepped forward with a toleraDle amount of con- 
fidence, and, after a brief search, the eyes of the two 
highwaymen were gladdened by the sight of their 
steeds. 

They were standing just as they had left them, having J 
made apparently no effort to break their tether. 

Taking them by the bridles, our friends led them to- 
wards the borders of the wood 

From the length of time that had elapsed, and from the 
fact that their horses had not been discovered, there 
seemed little to fear that the officers were still "n the 
iook-ont for them. 

No doubt when they once discovered that the high- 
waymen had fairly gained the recesses of the wood, or 
forest — for it seemed more like the latter than^he former 
— they gave up the chase in despeir. 

Nevertheless, Claude aud Jack did not vtw.are to quit 
the protecting shadow of the trees until they had satis- 
fied themselves by reconnoitring that there was no one 
lurking about. 

The i lark ness prevented them from executing their 
task with any amount of exactness, still the darkness was 
in their favor, for it would serve to keep their forms oon- 
cealed. 

“ I think we may venture,” said Jack ; “ there does not 
seem to be anyone about.” 

“ The coast seems perfectly clear,” replied Claude. As 
he spoke ne at once rode out into the waste ground with 
which the wood was engirdled. 

“ The night is already far spent,” exclaimed Jack. “ I 
think now our wisest course will be to make our way 
back to the ruins where, doubtless, Dick and the rest are 
waiting for us with great anxiety.” 

“ That is exactly what I was about to propose.” 

“ lush on, then. Our horses, after their long rest, onght 
to be able to make tolerable speed.” 

Having nttered these words, the two highwaymen with- 
out further delay set their steeds in motion, and soon 
were stretching across the open country in the direction 
of their destination. 

During the time, however, that they had remained 
concealed in the cavern much rain had fallen, and they 
soon discovered that the heavy, soddened nature of the 
ground taxed their horses’ powers most severely. 

Presently they palled up, and with some abruptness, 
for they saw tbat a ploughed field of vast extent lay be- 
fore them. 

“ It will never do to attempt to take them across there, 
Claude,” said Jack — “it would knock them up com- 
plete];.” 

“ You are right, it would ; even now they show signs 
of great exhaustion.” 

“ What is to be done ?" 

“ I fancy the best thing will be to keep along under 
this hedge until we meet with a lane or cress-country 
road. Rely upon it, we shall not have to go far before 
finding one.” 

The direction of their horses’ heads was now changed, 
and at a much slower rate than before, they journeyed on. 

Our friends found their anticipations well founded. 

Ere they had gone much more than half a mile they 
found themselves near a narrow winding lane. 

It was separated from them, however, by a tall, stout 
wooden fence, the top of which was garnished with i 
great quantity >f rusty iron hooks. 

Claude and Jack shook their heads at this obstruction. I 

It wouid not only be foolish but cruel to make their 
horses face such an obstacle, a3 in case it should n<y_be 
cleared very serious injuries would be the result. 

“We must look for a gate,” said Claude. “It will 
nover do to try such a rasper as that while our horses 
are in this exhausted condition.” 

^ “ There is no occasion for the attempt to be made, I 
think,” replied Jack, “ for unless my eyes deceive jie I 
can see a gat i a little way down yendor.” 

Claude looked in the direction to which his companion 
pointed, and cried : 

“Yes, there is a gate, sure enough We are all right 
now.” * 

Upon the gate being reached, however, it was found 
to he very strongly and a.efuily secured by means ef a 
padlock and a stoat iron chain. 


Claude was, unprovided with any materials requisite 
for removing such an obstacle as this, but he dismounted 
quickly, for his eye happened to light upon a large round 
stoue at least as largo as his own head. 

Raising this with both his hands, he flung it against 
the gate. 

A sharp crash was the result, ancT upon examining the 
padlock afterwards it was found to be compfetely de- 
molished. 

The gate swung open, and Claude rapidly remounted. 

Neither had % very good idea of where this lane was 
likely to take them, for to the best of their knowledge 
they had never been in it before. 

After a brief consideration, however, they turned to 
the right. 

For eome time they rode on rapidly and in silence, for 
the ground beneath their herses’ feet was good, showing 
that the lane was well cared for. 

Passing round rather a sharp curve, they came in sight 
very suddenly of the high-road. 

Mechanically they drew rein and looked around. 

The first thing that attracted their notice was a build- 
ing situated just at the spot where the lane joined the 
highway. 

A second glance at it made them aware that the build- 
ing was an inn. 

Having made this discovery, they rode forward with 
greater cantionsness than ever. 

Lights were shining from most of the windows on the 
ground-floor, showing that the inmates had not yet re- 
tired to rest, or, what was more likely, that they had just 
risen, for the hour was that dark oue which is popularly 
supposed invariably to precede the dawu. 

Seeing that the inhabitants of the roadside inn were 
astir, Claude said : 

“ What say you, Jack, to halting here for a few mo- 
ments ? There cannot be much risk in doing so, and 
onr horses will be all the better for a little refreshment.” 

“ They are sorely in need of it ; and I feel that nothing 
would be so welcome to my lips as a tankard of g?od 
home-brewed ale.” 

“ We are very likely to get it here. No doubt they re 
up at this early hour to be in readiness for one of the 
coaches passing by.” 

“ No doubt that is it. Come, I can see there is a horse- 
trough in tront. We have no time to spare, but yet our 
halt here will not prove any loss of time.” 

With this understanding the two highwaymen goided 
their horses to the front of the inn. 

No sooner did they pause than a man made his appear- 
ance from round an angle of the building. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, “are you going to favor 
me with a call ?” 

“No, I think not,” answered Clande. “But if you 
will bring us a tankard of your best ale, and while we 
are drinking it supply the horses with something eatable 
that they can amuse themselves with while we drink it, 
I shall be obliged.” 

“Your instructions shall be carried out, gentlemen. 
But, excuse me, I have no stable accommodation at dis- 
posal ; but if you like to let your horses stand round the 
comer for a few minutes with the rest, they can have 
what they require, and you cau step indoors the while 
and warm yourselves, for it is ’nation cold.” 

“ It is indeed,” said Jack, shivering, “ but we are in 
too great a hurry.” 

“Yon know best, gentlemen, so wait half a moment 
while I attend to you.” 

“ That must be the landlord, 3 should think,” observed 
Jack, as the man bustled into the house. 

“ What horses did he mean ?” asked Claude. “I have 
a great mind to have a look.' 

Just then there seemed to be a 'Toiit commotion all at 
once within the public-house, and i u a second afterwards 
several individuals rushed forth. 

Our friends did not need to give a second glance to 
recognise them. 

They were police officers. 

“ Oil and away, Jack 1” cried Claude Duval, for ho per- 
ceived at mice that they were known. 

It was a great disappointment to be disturbed at tabs 
moment, but they thought not of it. 

Wheeling their horses round with great suddeeneoe, 
they set off at a full gallop along the road. 
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As they passed the angle of the inn from where the 
landlord had appeared, the high waymen caught sight of 
the horses belonging to the officers, winch wore standing 
with their heads turned to the wall, and eating away at 
a great rate. 

“ What a narrow ©scape !” cried Jack. 

“Yes — yes! But push on — push onl We mnst get 
olcar of them at once, or we shall take them too p^ar the 
castle.” 

Jack felt this, and spurred his horse hard. 

For one thing, they had obtained a good start, for as 
yet their eceinios had not begun the ohase. 

Jack glanced back again, and as he did so he uttered a 
loud laugh, for a most amusing spectacle mot his gaae. 

Claude turned round and laughed heartily as well. 

Still they did not linger, ami the next moment a curve 
In the road hid the inn from their sight. 

To explain what Jack saw, it is necessary to go lack a 
little. 

These officers, then, were no others than those who had 
made such strenuous efforts to overtake the highwaymen 
on the preceding night. 

They had kept up the chase ever since, but fruitlessly, 
for they were clover enough to get altogether upon a 
false scent. 

Worn out at last with fatigue, they all pulled up at the 
inn where our two friends chanced to pause. 

In default of stable room, the horses were placed at 
the side of the house, where they were tolerably well 
sheltered from the cold. 

The officers went inside. 

This was about half an hour previous to the arrival of 
Claude and Jack. 

When the landlord entered for the purpose of obtaining 
the tankard of ale Claude had asked for, he remarked 
that two travellers had arrived outside, and were in too 
great a hurry +r> enter. 

This communication caused a couple of the officers to 
start up and look through the window. 

They recognised the highwaymen at the very first 
glance, and rushed out pell-mell. 

They made a frantic dash for their horses, shouting 
and swearing all tho time at the very top of their voices. 

In order to allow the animals to eat more at ease, the 
landlord had taken upon himself to remove the bits from 
their mouths and also to loosen their saddle-girths 

The first delay occurred in replacing tho bits. 

This done, tho officers went in hot haste to mount. 

But the moment th^y put foot in the stirrup and sprang 
up, the weight of their bodies caused the saddles to turn 
round. 

Down, went the officers on their backs in a moment. 

As they lay sprawling about under their horses, they 
did indeed present a most ludicrous spectacle. 

No wonder Jack and Claude laughed so heartily. 

The officers, however, failed to see the most dutant 
semblance of a joke in the incident. 

Covered with mud from head to foot, and suffering 
some little pain from the bruises they had sustained, they 
struggled to their feet, pouring out, as they did so, the 
most awful imprecations that can be imagined. 

But it was against the landlord that their wrath was 
directed, for beyond doubt he was the cause — though an 
innocent one — of the mischief. 

Animated by a spirit of revenge, which for a time made 
them oblivious of all else, they made a simultaneous rush 
upon the unfortunate man. 

He was seized in a moment. 

The officers’ fury was augmented by ti»c landlord's de- 
meanor, for the accident had so tickled Kvs fancy that, 
instead of hastening to the assistance of hi* guests, he 
had leaned up against the wall, and, with nis hands to 
his sides, had indulged in a tremendous bu.'st of 
laughter. 

The officers’ rage was redoubled. 

“ To the horse-trough with him !” roared one. “T) — n 
him— I’ll let him know whether he is going to play off 
such tricks as these upon us with impunitv ! This way 
—this way 1” * J 

Never was command nn>re promptly obeyed. 

The landlord’s merriment subsided with amazing sud- 
denness. 

In vain he asanred them that it was no practical joke 
that he nod played upon them. 


In vain he entreated them to have mercy upon him. 

The officers were completely deaf. 

In the hands of so many, the landlord was otter)} 
powerless. 

Ilia frantic struggles were an c. table to save him front 
his impending fate. 

The horse-trough was reached. 

By main strength the unfortunate man was raised *»nd 
tossed into it. 

Thca, not content with giving aim this icy bath — for 
the ELO^*ng was a bitterly cold one— some held him 
down, while others with hearty good will plied the 
handle of the pump whioh stood at one end of the horse- 
trough. 

Nor did they cease their discipline until compelled to 
do so, partly from exhaustion, and partly because reflec- 
tion returning reminded them that all this time they had 
been neglecting important business. 

Ceasing suddenly, then, their treatment of the land- 
lord, they hurried back to their horses. 

With many horrible curses they tightened the saddle- 
girths, and, having seen that all was secure, mounted. 

By this time the landlord recovered himself sufficiently 
to scramble out of the trough. 

He presented a deplorable spectacle. 

The water ran from hirr^ in streams, and as he walked 
he loft a perfect brook behind him. 

He was breathless, yet he contrived to stammer out 
threats of vengeance. 

But tho officers only laughed at him, which increased 
his incensement tenfold. 

“ Forward 1” cried the police officer who was in com- 
mand of the rest — “ forward, 1 say, or we shall be too 
late !” 

As he spoke, he clapped spurs to his horse’s sides. 

His example was followed by his companions, and 
away they went at full speed down the road in the direc- 
tion the highwaymen bad taken. 

But a considerable delay bad by this time taken place 
— ao considerable that it enabled the highwaymen to 
obtain an excellent start. 

Although their prey was now out of sight, the officers 
pressed onwards. 

Their course, however, was taken completely at ran- 
dom. 

Yet it was not until daybreak that the chief officer Ad- 
mitted that he had been utterly foiled. 

“It’s no use, my lads!” he cried. “D — n that land- 
lord — it’s all his fault, though. But we’ll be even with 
him one of these next days. It’s no good going on any 
further — not a bit. We jpust turn back. But, for all 
that, I mean to have another try, whenever I get the 
chance.” 

So saying, the officer turned round, and the whole of 
the troop, looking very tired, very angry, and very crest- 
fallen, retraced their steps. 

In the meantime, Claude Duval and Sixteen-String 
Jack had improved this incident to the utmost. 

By pushing their horses to the utmost of their capacity 
at the first starting, they had managed to gut quite out of 
sight of the officers. 

Then, gradually reducing their rate of speed, they 
changed their eourse again, and once more rode direct to- 
wards the place they wished to reach. 


CHAPTER MVJ- 

TUB FOUR HIGHWAYMEN DEPART OH THEIR PBRILOUS 
EXPEDITION. 

It v-s very close indeed upon daylight when Claude 
Dnval and Sixteen-String Jack reached the ruins of the 
old castle. 

While approaching it, they had kept the most careful 
look-out, and felt satisfied that they had gained the 
ren<j??vous unperceived. 

As they fully anticipated, they found their companions 
anxiously awaiting and looking for their arrival. 

“ Safe and sound, I see, ' were Dick Turpin’© tirsl 
woiis. “1 had begun to grow anxious about yoni 
safety.” 

“ And no wonder,” said Claude, as ne alighted. “ Hare 
Jack Ostler, take my horse ; I am too weary to do a ay 
thing mysolf.” 

Sixteen-String Jack wae not leu© fatigued. 
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Nevertheless, they were not permitted to rest until 
ihey had given an account of theii adventures. 

Dick Turpin listened to the whole recital with great 
interest, aud so did Maud. 

“ Have you any idea,” asked the former, “wfc&i might 
be the actual imowt of wealth contained *b \\e 
cavern ?” 

“I have not” replied Jack; “it is, however, of con- 
siderable amount, though, if it was twice as much, I 
question whether Claude would descend to fetch it.’ - 

“Is, then, the sight so very horrible?” asked Maud, 
speaking with considerable hesitation. 

“ It is indeed,” answered Jack, with a shudder. 

Maud looked deeply disappointed. 

“At any rate,” said Dick, “sLould we ever be "badly 
in need of a sum of money, and not know where to ob- 
tain it, there would at least be that resource to fly 
to.” 

“ Beyond all doubt there would.” 

Hearing these words, Maud’s countenance brightened 
again. 

The reason why she grasped so eagerly at the idea of 
taking possession of this wealth was that during the 
night Dick and herself tiad passed alone in the ruins she 
had made use of every argument she could think of to in- 
duce him to abandon his present mode of life. 

Dick loved Maud too tenderly and truly to listen un- 
moved to her entreaties, yet he knew not hew to comply 
with them. 

At last he was induced to promise that, should he ever 
be able to amass a sufficient sum of money to keep them 
above want, he would, without delay, seek out a place in 
some foreign land where he was unknown, and live there 
a life of peacefulness and rest. 

Oh, how glad this promise made the heart of Maud ! 
forshe could at last see something like a definite prospect 
of her husband quitting his perilous career. 

How this account of Sixteen-String Jack’s coming so 
close upon the promise naturally filled her with excite- 
ment! 

As for Dick himself, he felt inclined to look upon the 
matter in a light more serious than lie had hitherto done. 
It was with a keen pang at his heart that he reflected 
how truly fearful would be Maud’s career should ho Ly 
any means be deprived of life. 

It is true that so far he had with impunity braved 
almost every danger; hut yet a time might come when 
his good fortune would desert him. 

At any night, upon one of his excursions, a bullet might 
lay him low. 

Then, deprived of his support, what was Maud to 
do ? 

It is easy to understand how well calculated to induce 
serious feelings these thoughts were. 

Yet, with admirable self-possession, he contrived to 
keep them locked up in his breast, though he could not 
help dwelling mentally upon the account which his two 
comrades had given him. " 

There are moments in our lives whon all seems dark 
and dull — when favourite aDd eagerly-followed pursuits 
lose all their charm — when a kind of despondency weighs 
upon the spirits, and when we long for somo great change 
to take place in our lives. 

It was thus, to a certain extent, with Dick Turpin at 
this moment. 

A longing few something like repose oaine over his 
mind — a desire for some sort of respite from his adven- 
turous course. 

The prospect of a peaceful, happy homo with Maud, j 
in some fair clime, where summer always reigno, and I 
where he would have nought to fear from hie Vt saw* 1 
creatures, seemed most enticing, and just then he lugged 
ardently for its realisation. 

He believed tha* could this dream only become Ycaiity 
he should be happy and content. 

•It is very questionable, however, whether such would 
nave been the case for long. 

After a time, in all probability the desire would return 
witli redoubled force for adventure aud excitement. 

Whether this was ever destined to be the case, the 
course of ev *uia only can disclose. 

During that day nothing occurred important onough to 
te serve recordation. 

At nigbtiall, however, the highwaymen assembled, and 


gave themselves up to a careful oonside/ation of the en- 
terprise that lay before them. 

Despite its risks, they were fully resolved.S# undertake 
it. 

Still they consulted carefully together. / or, de^jite their 
resolution, they could not but feet lh*t ihey w,y* about 
to rue into a very serious danger— perha ua connioi 
in which they were about to engage would prove fatal t« ■ 
one or more of thorn. 

It is not necessary to place their deliberations before 
the reader. 

Events will soon show their nature. 

Every preparation was made 
Maud wept bitterly. 

She dreaded to see Dick depart on an errand fraught 
with so much peril. 

Most earnestly did she entreat him to allow her to ac- 
company them. 

Over and over again she assured him she would not be 
in the way — that she would be brave and that the expe- 
dition would be shorn of half its dangers. 

But Dick felt it impossible to accede to her request, 
though it pained him much to deny her. 

He felt that Maud's presence at such a time would be 
the very thing that would unnerve him. 

Hu would be concerned and abstracted all the while, 
on account of her safety, whereas, by leaving her at the 
ruins, this anxiety was avoided. 

But to Maud there was something inexpressibly dread- 
ful in remaining for so long a period in the ruins by her- 
self. 

She soon found, however, that Dick was determined, 
and that it would be utter futility to attempt to persuade 
him to change his resolution. 

But it was with a heavy heart, and with many fore- 
bodings of coming danger, that she resigned herself to 
her dreary fate. 

What caused the highwaymen the most consultation 
and the greatest uueasiness was the doubt they experi- 
enced as to whether the van would start in the morning 
or at uight. 

In the former case their destination would be reached 
before midday, in the latter, before midnight. 

It was as likely to be the ono as the other. 

If the first, the hazard of making the attack would be 
so great that one would think no sane men would ven- 
ture it. 

But Dick and his comrades were not ordinary mortals, 
and therefore unswayed by ordinary considerations. 

It was finally thus determined by Dick Turpin : 

“ \V n will make sure both ways,” he cried, “and we 
will contrive to do it in this way t On the night of the 
20th— that is the night next following — wo will set out 
for our destination.” 

“ That is very soon,” observed Maud, timidly. 

“ Not a moment too soon,” replied Dick, with decision 
“In case the vau should start at nine in the morning we 
shall be there in readiness to intercept it. If at night, so 
much the better. It will be an easy matter for ns to con- 
ceal ourselves until the proper moment arrives." 

It was felt at once that no better arrangement than 
this could possibly be made, and it was decided rpon 
without the least hesitation. 

So groat was the suspense and impatience of all con- 
cerned, that the time seemed as though it would never 
pass away. 

At the appointed hour, however, the shades of evening 
began to close in, and the ruined castle at once assumed 
an aspect of bustle and excitement. 

So soon as ever it was dark enough to make it safe, the 
highwaymen mounted iu readiness to depart- 

Maud clung tightly to Dick, and seemed as though it 
would be a total impossibility for her to part with 
him. 

Gently but firmly, however, Dick released himve# rrom 
her close embrace. 

As he did so, he said: 

“ Be brave, Maud — be of good heart 1 Believe me all will 
yet be well. Do not suffer greater apprehensions on my 
account than you can help ; and above all things do not 
on any account be induced even for a moment to leave 
the protecting shadow of the ruins. I leave you with 
one whose fidelity has been well tried, and I do not feel 
afraid but that he will protect and save yo* from tO 
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iitirm. Farewell for a briei space, and, while I ara away 
console yourself with the thought that you are perhaps 
much nearer to the realisation of your great hope than 
you imagine. Once* mora, farewell !” 

As he uttered this last word, Dick Turpin rode eotnO' 
what hastily awa*. for he was afraid to trust himself to 
linger lontrer. 

Maud, with a faint, cry, sank back and leaned 

against the mins for support. 

It was only with the greatest difficulty, end by the 
exercise of the greatest possible amount of self-control, 
that she prevented herself from lain ting. 

What helped her, however, perhaps more than any- 
thing else to rotaiu possession of her seuoes was the 
strong desire she felt to watch as long as she was able 
the retreating forms of her husband and his com- 
panions 

Pressing hei hand, then, tightly upon her heat-t, and 
leaning against the crumbling walls, she watched them 
until a projection of the stonework hid them from her 
sight. 

Dick did not trust himself to look back, bnt pushed on 
at a pace almost too rapid for the exercise of due cau- 
tion. 

London lay between the highwaymen and their desti- 
nation, but they carefully avoided the metropolis. 

This necessitated a very considerable detour, but then 
there was not so much fear that they would encounter 
any band of police officers, and, moreover, they were 
able to put their horses to good speed. 

Dick’s intention was to ride direct to Greenwich with 
all possible speed ; then, upon his arrival there, to work 
his way back towards London, until they could either 
obtain the information they required, or else take up their 
position in a favorable spot. 

Owing to the unfrequented routes they were careful to 
take, they succeeded in reaching Greenwich without on- 
countering auy interruption whatever. 

They paused outside the town, and jnst then a church 
clock began to strike. 

By counting the strokes they found the hour to be 
ten. 

“ We have plenty of time before us,” Dick remarked, 
“ but we must be careful what we do. It is quite certain 
that we are here first, and all we have to do is to go 
quietly towards London. We shall then be certain of 
meeting with the van. 

Accordingly, keeping in twos and at some distance 
apart, so as not to appear all in one company, which 
might have attracted suspicion, they journeyed at an 
easy rate along the high-road. 

By the hour of eleven they found themselves some six 
or seven miles distant, and close to an inn that was very 
pleasantly shaded by some tall trees of luxuriant 
foliage. 

“ This is the place to gain the information we require,” 
said Dick. 

“ But you must conduct your questionings care- 
fully." f 

“ Oh, of course ! We will just pause hero for 
few moments, but not dismount.” 

To this Tom King assented, at the same time making 
a sign to his comrades behind to ride on without taking 
the least notice of them. 

It was a bold step for Dick to take, but then he had 
borne in mind the fact that he was now in a part of the 
country which he had never before visited, and where, 
consequently, there waa.net much fear that he would be 
recognised. 

11 House — house T he cried. In a loud voioe *, bat, to his 
surprise, ' uotigp was taken of his summons^ 

He repeated it, with no better effect. 

“Om would think, Tom, that all the penp^ had gone 
to bed, only it is scarcely likely they would do so and 
leave the house opeu and lighted up in this fashion.” 

“It is odd,” said Tom. 14 1 will call; perhaps.- my 
voice may reach further than youra.” 

Tom called accordingly, bat all remained as si*** ’ as 
before. 

This was more than strange. 

The inn had a remarkably qnlat look, as though, as a 
rule, but little Nrade was done at it; and if the present 
was a sample of the amount of atfeation they paid to 
callers, want of business was not to be wondered at 


Our two friends waited for several moments In pa 
tience, but with no better success than at first. 

“ This is about the oddest thing that ever happened to 
me,” said Dick. 

“It seems to mb wc shall gat no good by waiting 
here,” rejoined his comrade. 

“It does indeed; bnt still my onriosity Is excited by 
such an unusual circumstance. Let us alight for a 
moment, and ascertain, if we can, what it means." 

Nothing loth, Tom King Wt *.!?.• sadd'e. 

The two horses were then secured to a couple of rings 
fixed in the trough for that purpose, and then the two 
highwaymen boldly crossod the threshold of the inn. 

The first room they came to was illuminated by the 
blase of a cheerful fire, but a glance served to show them 
that it was vacant. 

Wondering more and more, the two friends strode on. 

Suddenly both paused, for a strange and muffled noise 
bad just then assailed their ears. 

After listening for a moment they ascertained its 
character. 

Some person or persons were sobbing and sighing at • 
great rate, as though suffering an extremity of woe. 

Guided by the sounds, they pressed onwards, and 
presently paused at a door that was slightly ajar. 

It was evidently from the room beyond that the sounds 
of sorrow came. 

Dick gently pushed the door open about an inch wider, 
and peeped in. 

His eyes then fell upon a most sorrow-stricken 
group. 

Seated in a most dejected attitude by tho fireside was a 
man. 

Dick could not see his features, for his face was turned 
towards the fireplace. 

Next to him sat a woman, who, thongh of middle age, 
yet preserved in a remarkable degree an appearance of 
youthfulne&s. 

Her face Dick could see, and as he gazed upon it, he 
felt that he should not forget it for many a day. 

The expression it wore was one of stolid, soul-chilling 
despair. 

It was as though all hops had been frozen in her 
bosom. 

Near her was a young girl, whose face was buried in 
her hands. 

But glistening tears forcsd their way through her 
fingers, while her sobs wore truly heart-rending to listen 
to. 

A man, attired half like a waiting man, half like ai 
ostler, was sitting on one corner of a table, dangling his 
legs to and fro, and keeping his eyes resolutely fixed upon 
the floor. 

There seemed to be several others in the room, but these 
were all that could be seen distinctly through the narrow 
crevice of the door. 

For a moment or so, Dick hesitated. 

He was in doubt whether he should retire quietly, 
leaving the peopl^at the inn altogether ignorant of his 
visit, or whether he should make his presence known. 

It almost seemed aa though their grief was of too deep 
and sacred a character to be intruded upon by strangers. 

It was evident that it utterly absorbed their faculties, 
rendering them quite oblivious of all that was taking 
place arar.nd them. 

But it wap the very intensity of this grief vkich made 
Dick Tarpit hesitate. 

lie was full of curiosity to know what species of 
calamity it could have been to have wrought such great 
eSec ia. 

His inclination was strong to enter, and most assuredly 
he would have done so had he had the slightest inkling 
that he could have boon of iny service to them, or if he 
thought he could in auy way assuage and mitigate their 
great grief. 

With a sudden effort, he Arrived at a decision 

Pushing open the door somewhat suddenly, he strode 
into the room. 

The noise rrt Je bv his .ranee cause*? ‘He different 
members of the group to look up; 

But when Dick encountered so maay tearful visages, 
and saw so many stony eyes turned upon him., he wished 
he had decided differently. 

But it was now too late to retreat. 
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All gazed at him inquiringly. 

“I am very sorry to intrude upon a scene of such great 
domestio trouble,” he said, in a gentle voice that came 
naturally to him on occasions like the present, and which 
had a most soothing effect upon his hearers. “ I repeat 
I am sorry to intrude, but I did so inadvertently. Wo 
halted at your door, called aloud ; n vain, and at last 
entered to see whether the place could be deserted.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the man before the fire, and who, 
beyond a doubt, was the landlord — “ gentlemen, if you 
wish for refreshment of any kind do not seek it here — 
quit this abode of misery. Hide on a little further, and 
you will find another inn where all your wants will bo 
attended to. We cannot serve you here.” 

It was palpable that the landlord spoke with cejy tae 
greatest possible effort. '> 

Every now and then His voice would become choked 
and almost lest. 

Then it would quaver in a manner whioh showed to 
what a sore extent his heart was oppressed. 

Again Eick hesitated. 

The landlord, without troubling himself to see whether 
his words were attended to, resumed his former 
attitude. 

So strange a reception sorely was never given in an 
inn before, and Dick wished from the bottom of his heart 
that lie should be able to arrive at some solution of the 
mystery, though how to set about it he Lad not the least 
idea. 

CHAPTER MYIL 

Of WHICH IT WILL BE SEEM THAT FORTUNE FAVORS THE 
HIGHWAYMEN IN AN UNCOMMON DEGREE 
A FEW moments elapsed, and thoD the landlord, raising 
bis head, said, in a voice of extreme bitterness : 

“ Is the sight of our woe so pleasing to you that you 
can do nothing bnt feast your eyes upon it ? If so, gaze 
on— ^ou are welcome.” 

“You mistake my motive for lingering altogether,” 
said Turpin, who was not a little embarrassed by the 
manner in which he had been addressed 

“ What is it, then ?” 

‘-To offer you consolation, such as—" 

The landlord interrupted him with a shrill, contemptu- 
ous laugh, 

“ Or, what would be better,” continued Turpin, retreat- 
ing towards the door, “ to do anything which happened 
to be within my power to alleviate your distress, 
which, I can asoure you, wrings my heart to witness.” 

It was impossible for anyone to doubt the earnestness 
of what Dick said. 

Sincerity itself was in every tone of his voice. 

The landlord seemed to think so, for, in a voice of less 
asperity, he replied : 

“ Sir, such behaviour as this from a stranger is unusual 
indeed. I am sorry 1 so much mistook your intention. 
Let me assure you, however, that ray grief is sc deep 
and so irremediable that it must be iar beyond the power 
of any stranger to mitigate it in the least degree.” 

“I regret to hear that,” answered Turpin. “Still, it 
would be quite possible for you to be perfectly ignorant 
of the powers I possess. Would money serve you?” 

The landlord slowly and sadly shook his head. 

“I see how it is,” he said. “You are curious, and it 
is not unnatural that you should bo. Have what you 
want. You shall not depart unsatisfied, and I will lay 
bare all my troubles to you.” » 

“ I can only express my satisfaction at your deamina- 
tion ; and, oddly enough, there comes over my mind c. 
conviction that I may he able to soothe your pangs.” 

The landlord shook bis head in token of dissent, then 
said: 

“Sit down, gentlemen — sit down. What I have tc tell 
I shall not be long relating, though I little thought 
that I should ever make a stranger acquainted with my 
disgrace.” 

This was rather a difficult speech to make any reply to, 
so, very wisely, Dick Turpin remained silent, waiting for 
the landlord to commence. 

His suspense was soon at an end, for in a trembling, 
hesitating voice the landlord began thu : 

“ Sir, yoa must understand I bad a son— indeed, I have 
Urn now in one sense, though he is lost to me for 07er. 


My only eoa, sir, you understand, and therefore petted 
and fondled, and indulged too much — until, in fact, the 
very kindness with which we treated him proved his 
ruin. I lay the blame more upon myself than upon him,” 
he added. ' Don’t you, wife r” 

Tliis appeal was answ'V&d by a lord end passionate 
burst of grief. 

After a brief pause the landlord resumed : 

“ He was always a wild, liarum-scarum young fellow— 
always in mischief from his very birth ; but his pranks 
amused us, and, so for from checking him, we eucouraged 
him in them. But^l shall tire your patience if I go on 
thus.” 

Dick warmly protested the contrary. 

“ Nevertheless, I will pass over all that, and come to my 
trouble at once. Things went on and on, and at last my 
poor boy got into companionship with a lot of bad fellows. 

I was sure they would bring him to no good, and remon- 
strated with him on the subject, pointing ont to him what 
would be the inevitable result. But he only laughed at 
my ‘ groundless fears,’ as he called them, and went on 
as before. Then, indoed, did I blame myself for tho 
course I had pursued. Had I kept a better check upon 
my boy in his younger days I should have been able to 
control him then. As it was, I had not the slightest 
influence or power over him. And then he was always 
so lively, so kind, so genorous, and so happy. His cheer- 
ful spirits always filled the house with sunshine, and I, 
weak, insensate fcol that I was, could not bring myself 
to think even of adopting any harsh measures towards 
him. But I am running on and on, and not coming to 
the point.” 

But Dick again declared how deeply interested he was 
in every word, which was not to be wondered at. 

There was a rude kind of pathos in the landlord’s 
manner, and the way i? which he spoke of his scape- 
grace son, and the construction he tried to place upon 
his acts, showed all a fond parent’s devoted love. 

Alas, how often is this precious love poured out and 
unrequited 1 

“ In a word, sir," resumed the landlord, suddenly, and 
speaking with apparent effort, “ my boy got from bad to 
worse. Insensibly his bad companions led him on, and 
he began to descend the steep hill of ruiu. He was past 
me now, although I still made use at every opportunity 
of prayers and expostulations. 

“ At length, sir, he — he was accused of being concerned 
in a robbery. 

“ The charge seemed to crush me, but, rallying myself, 
I set forth at once to see what could be done on my boy’s 
behalf. 

“ I tried my utmost to compromise the affair, but the 
prosecutor was a stem, unmerciful man, who had never 
known what It is to feel a father’s affection for his 
child. 

“ Despite all my efforts, my boy was arrested, brought 
up before a magistrate, examined, and, on the evidence 
then produced, committed for trial. 

“Still, I did not relax my efforts, but they were all 
quite unproductive. 

“ He was carried to Newgate, and a few days ago took 
his trial. 

“ I engaged eloquent counsel on his behalf, but their 
skill availed not against the array of incontrovertible 
evidence. 

“ The rascally mv with whom he had been associated 
managed matters so that my boy was their scapegoat. 

“He suffered for all their sins, while they eacapud scot- 
free. 

“ Oh, sir,” the landlord continued, with a fresh burst of 
S feeling, “ you van not conceive what a terrible blow this 
Las been to me ! To think that my only, much-loved son 
should be the first to bring shame and disgrace upon on* 
name! It is more than a hundred and fifty years since 
this house was bu ; lt by one of my ancestors. His de- 
scendants have lived In it ever since, and during all that 
time there has not bees even the shadow of a stain cat t 
upon their characters. 

" “ Now that good name, so long preserved, so highly 
valued, is gone — gone for eve?!” 

With a sob that sounded more like a groan, the land- 
lord allowed his face to fall between his hands. 

Dick and Tom Bang were deeply moved by this recital, 
for quite unconsciously the landlord in his excitement had 
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•isen to a pitch of rude, untutored eloquence that was all 
(he more touching on that very account. 

Quickly raising his head, he continued : 

“ I ought to disown him — to cast him forth — never to 
think of him again ! He has proved himself unworthy 
of all consideration. I ought to curse him — to curse the 
very day and hour ” 

“ No, no, John,” said his wife, tearfully, rising from 
her seat and placing her hand upon the landlord’s shoulder, 

1 you ought not to curse. It is not so mush our poor 
hoy who is to blame, but ourselves. If we had acted more 
wisely, the result would have l«en very, very different.” 

“Yes, wife, you are right!” ejaculated the landlord, 
dashing his hand violently against his forehead — “you 
arc quite right — the fault is ours. And now, sir, I have 
done. Is not my grief inconsolable ?” 

“ I trust not.” 

Trust not ? In what way can i. be relieved t” 

" You have not told me the result of the trial.” , 

“ No. no— I forgot that. Well, then, by the sanguinary 
laws ot this land, ray poor boy was liable to a shameful 
death upon the scaffold.” 

“Yos,” said Turpin; “but the time will come when 
that sanguinary law will exist, no longer, and when the 
legislature will not believe the theft of any sum over a 
shilling in value shall be heinous enough to deserve 
death.” 

“ Well, well, it may be so, but that will not alter my 
ease.” 

“ No, truly. But your boy— is he——” 

“ Condemned to die, you would say.” 

“Yes.” 

“ He had a narrow escape, bnt the counsellor I engaged 
pleaded for mercy so effectually and so well that his sen- 
teirce was commuted to transportation for life.” 

“ For life ?” 

“ Yes, and we are now about to gaze upon him for the 
last time — one more glimpse will be accorded to us. As 
if to make the disgrace more bitter and hard to bear, he 
will bo brought from London to this place, where we are 
all knowu so well, and from whence he will embark on 
board a vessel chartered to take out him and ether con- 
demned prisoners. Now, sir, you do indeed know all, 
and I cannot but thank you foi the interest and sympathy 
you have shown in the whole narration.” 

Again the landlord buried his face. 

Lick glanced into Tom King’s countenance. 

A meaning look was exchanged between them. 

Dick rose. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “ wo may bo able to render you 
more effectual assistance in your strait than you imagine ; 
but before I commit myself by saying anything further, 

1 will just hold a brief conference with my companion.” 

The landlord was so amazed at this speech that he 
could not utter a single syllable. 

But his countenance well expressed his astonishment. 
Tom King followed Dick Turpin to the front of the 
inn, where they found their horses in perfect safety. 

“ Could anything have happened more fortunate than 
this ?” exclaimed Dick. 

“ Fortunate 1 that is a strange word to use.” 

“ It is on the present occasion, but you know what I 
mean ?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ It was very strange that I should feel so much 
cariosity in the landlord’s trouble from the very first.” 

“ I suppose you intend to toll him what we are to 
do ?” 

“Yos, in tbifi way : If he is willing that his son should ! 
be rescued ” 

“ You may make sure of that, Dick. He is so fev'd. that 
he would sacrifice his own life for him.” 

11 Well, then, supposing that to be so, he will be a nest 
important ally — in fact, just the man we require, and that 
we could not very well do without.” 

“ We should have pretty good hostage of his fidelity.” 
“ Yos, I should not be afraid to trust him, and now 
I propose that we broach the subject to him. Should 
he fall in with our views, ho will find us safi' Shelter 
till the moment for action arrives.” 

“And he will be able to tell us what time we may 
expect the van.” «* 

• “ Of course he will, and we could soarcely have put 
the question to anyone without oxciting suspicion,” 


“ That is just what I was thinking.” 

“Well, then, suppose yon mount and ride after Jaci 
and Claude, bring '***m here, and yon can explain matters 
on the road.” 

“ And yon ?” 

“ I will remain here and sound the landlord.” 

Feeling certain that no better arrangement than this 
could possibly be made, Tom King sprang upon the back 
of his horse and galloped after his companions. 

Turpin watched him for a moment, then turned iDto 
the inn. 

He encountered the landlord in the passage, that in- 
dividual having recovered possession of his senses suffi- 
ciently to rise and walk towards the front door. 

“Step into a private room with me,” said Dick, “I 
have something of importance to communicate.” 

Almost mechar’cally the landlord obeyed. 

Dick shut the ioor. 

Then turning round, said: 

“ In the first place, I am about to confide to you a mo- 
mentous secret, but I shall trust to your honor to keep it 
inviolate. If you betrayed me it would be the depth of 
baseness.” 

“Never fear, sir; but what may this secret be ?” 

“ Wait a moment and I will tell yon ; but first ri all 
you must answer me some questions.” 

The landlord inclined his head. 

“ In the first place, you would be glad if by any means 
your son could recover his liberty ?” 

“Sir — sir, forbear!” 

“ Forbear r" 

“ Yes ; do not mention such a thing to me, or yon will 
drive me mad 1 That is a hope and a thought I dare not 
entertain !” 

“ But for supposition’s sake ?” 

The landlord shook his head. 

“ Tell me,” said Dick, speaking in an impressive 
whisper; “suppose it should bo possible to set him free, 
should you scruple mucL at the means employed ?” 

“ I do not understand you,” answered the landlord, 
breathlessly. 

“ If you could rescue him from his guard, would you 
do so ?” 

“But that would be utterly impossible.” 

“ But supposing it was in your power, should you do 
so ?" 

“Yes; and if I thought I should succeed I would 
gladly pour out every drop of my heart’s blood.” 

“ That is exactly what I expected,” said Dick ; “ but 
hark ! I hear some one approaching — they are friends of 
mine.” 

“ Friends of yours ?” 

“ Yes, true, devoted allies — not friends in the ordinary 
senso of the word. Wait a little while. What else 
passes between us shall be said in their presence.” 

There was a brief pause, and then the three highway- 
men entered. 

“I Ehould think we iiad better not leave onr horses 
outside,” said Tom. 

“No, no, gentlemen, you shall not. I will see to them. 
’Here, Isaac — Isaac!” 

In response to this cidl the servant man appeared. 

He looked to the full as dejected as his roaster; but 
then the landlord’s sou had ever been his favorite. 

“ Only put the horses somewhere under cover,” said 
Dick ; “ do no* remove any of their trappings, we may 
reqnire them at an instant’s notice.” 

The ostler simply nodded his head, and passed 
out. 

“ You can trust to him, gentlemen,” said the landlord. 
“ In his charge your cattl« will he Perfectly sale, l will 
answer for that.” 

The door was then carefully closed. 

The landlord trembled with e-oumienl, while tn* 
heart beat at so violent a ra^e that he could scarcely 
breathe. 

He expected some grange and startling disclosure, yet 
eould not for the lire of him make out what its exact 
nature would be. 

But Dick -Turpin soon relieved him from his state of 
suspense. 

“Just listen attentively,” he began. “We have all 
mtde up our minds to stop the prisoners’ van before it 
.caches Greenwich and to rescue from it one of the 
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[biaud and jack ostler watching the intruders.] 


prisoners— a friend of ours, you understand — who, like ' 
your son, is under sentence of transportation.” 

Upon hearing this announcement, the landlord stag- 
gered baok, until he was brought up rather violently 
by a wall behind him. 

Dick spoke in the calmest and most matter-of-fact 
manner possible to conceive, and, having spoken, waited 
patiently for the effect it produced upon the landlord 
to snhside. 

“ Stop the prisoners’ van ?” he gasped, at length. 

“ Ye9, such is our intention.” 

“ What, you four ?” 

“Tes.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“ Why bo ?” 

“ It is too well protected by officers. Ton would 
lose your lives in the attempt.” 

“ Leave that to ub,” said Diok, “ We are not at all 
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alarmed on that score. Now I will tell yon what we 
require of you. In the fir6t place, we want to know 
when the van is likely to roach here — in the second, 
whether you will afford us safe shelter until then ? If 
you consent, then, in return for doing so, we will take 
care to set your son at liberty. You are surprised, but 
take a minute to recover yourself.” 

“ No, it is not requisite. Still, I must say that I con- 
sider your attempt will be nothing short of utter mad- 
ness, and will inevitably result in your destruction.” 

“As 1 said, you must leave that to ns. You can be- 
lieve me or not when T say we shall do it. Now, then, 
are you inclined to agree ?” 

“ It would be folly to hesitate in snob a case.” 

“ I thought that would be your decision.” 

“ But — but I have my doubts still about your sno- 
cess.” 

“ Time will soon show whether they are well or ill 
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founded. But about the ran — when will It pass 
here?" 

“ I expect between ten and twelve to-morrow." 

u That is awkward.” 

M That is wliat I thought,” said the landlord. M If you 
had proposed to earry out your attack under cover of 
darkness I should have thought it much more feasible.” 

“ Daylight does indeed tearfully augment the difliou’ hes 
of our task ; but still, for all that, our associate must be 
set free.” 

“ I don’t see how it is to be done. Tho van is always 
so well guarded, and, except at night, this road is always 
well frequented.’' 

A 6hado of uneasiness overspread Dick’s face upon 
hearing this intelligence, for, of course, tho landlord knew 
perfectly well what he was talking about. 

“No matter,” he said, resolutely — “ it must be done, and 
I have never set my mind upon a task yet and failed in 
it. However, we must have a privato consultation among 
ourselves. Are you willing that it should take place in 
your house ?” 

“ How could I refuse you so reasonabls a request, for, 
crack-brained as 1 consider your scheme to be, yet, for 
my son’s sake, I most heartily hope that you will be suc- 
cessful, though, at the same time, I feel that it is hoping 
in defiance of probability. Can I be of any further as- 
sistance to you ?” 

“Not at present, I think | but you can bring us some 
refreshment, for we are all thirsty.” 

“You are heartily welcome to all the house affords; 
and if you only save my son from his dreadful fate, I shall 
ever look upon you as tho greatest benefactors the world 
can fhow.” 

“ Hark!” said Dick. j 

“ What do you hear ?” 

“ Horsemen on the road.” 

“Yes, I hear them now quite plainly," answered tho 
landlord. 

“ Who are they, think you ?” j 

“It is a troop of some kind — ten or a dozen ai least ; I 
but I will soon have a look.” 

With these words the landlord sallied forth. 

“ I d® believe,” he said, returning quite out of breath, 
“ that they are soldiers.” ■, 

“Or police officers,”' suggested Dick. 

“Yes, or officers.” 

“Then, if they are, you can easily understand that 
we wish to run no risk of being seen by them. Have 
you got any private chamber that we can occupy ?” 

“Yes, upstairs.” 

“ Then conduct us to it.” 

“ I don’t think it at : all likely the officers will call 
here.” 

“ Still, in case they do ?” 

“ You shall go if you wish it." 

“Wo do.” 

“ Then follow me at once.” 

With these words 'they all sallied forth into the pas- 
sage. 

They were headed by the landlord, who at once led 
the way to tho staircase. 

Just as he placed his foot upon the bottom step the 
horsemen drew up with a dash in front of the inn, and 
began bawling at the top of their lungs for the land- 
lord. 

“ I did not think they were so near,” he said. 

“ Nor I,” answered liick. “ Tell us which tho room is, 
and we will ascend alone. You go at once to the boor, 
and, above all things, preserve your calmness.” 

“ You may depend upon mo doing that.” 

“ Which room ?” 

“ The first door on your right at the top.” 

“Enough ; and bear iu mind if those outside are officers, 
and if they ask you any questions about us, you must be 
tarehil to tell them that you have not seen us." 

CHAFJRR MVIII. 

OlOK TURPIN Atsa HIS COMRADES LEARN SOHE 1st- 
PORT ANT INFORMATION FROM THE POLICE OFFICERS. 
Wnvh these words, Diok Turpin and his oomrades 
capiGuy ascended tho stairoase while the landlord v 
toned to the front door of the inn. 


It took our friends but % moment to reach tbe does 
whioh haj been described to them. 

Opening it,- they found themselves In a tolerably 
spacious and well-furnished apartment. 

It wan quite dark, with the exception of what slight 
amount .f illumination proceeded from tbs two latticed 
casements, through which the night sky could be dimly 
seen. 

But our friends liked, it all the better for being 
dark. 

Their first act was to secure the door. 

This done, they crept on tiptoe along the flooring to- 
wards the windows, being careful not to make an uproar- 
by coming unexpectedly into collision with any art! ole of 
furniture. 

Two things afforded them especial gratification 

The first was that the room was a the front of the 
house, and that the wirdows commanded a view of the 
high-road below. 

The second was, that one of the windows was open. 

At a first glanco they saw that a troop of mounted 
police officers had drawn up near tho horse-trough. 

Upon counting, they found the number to be nine- 
in all probability eight subordinates and a sergeant. 

Our friends were careful to keep back so as to be out of 
sight. 

The open window allowed them to listen to every word 
that was uttered below. 

So expeditious were they in their movements that they 
had actually just taken up their position at the window 
when the landlord acc sted tho officers. 

“ Good evening, gentlemen !’’ he said. “ What shall I 
ha^e the pleasure of serving you with ?” 

Nothing on the present occasion. We are on important 
business, which admits of no delay, only we called here 
to ask you a question.” 

“A question?” echoed the landlord, not knowing ex- 
actly what better to say. 

“ Yes. I want to know whether you have happened 
to see four dashing-looking horsemen anywhere in the 
vicinity — one mounted on a magnificent coal-black 
man ?” 

“ Four horsemen ?” 

“ Yes. I may as well toll you who they ate. Their 
names are Dick Turpin—” 

“ Good gracious!” ejaculated the landlor'*- 

“ Tom King,” continued the officer, without heeding 
the interruption in the least, “ Claude Duval, and Sixteen- 
String Jack.” 

“ Good gracious !” said the landlord again. “ 5Tou 
don’t mean to say that those desperate characters have 
taken this road? H they have, there will be an end to 
my custom !” ^ 

“ I will tell you how it is,” said the officer. “ But stay, 
here is a bill describing their persons, and offering a 
reward of three thousand pounds if they are all cap- 
tured. A gentleman who has been robbed lately has 
just added five hundred pounds to the amount.” 

“Three thou ” 

“ Sand pounds,” added the officer. “Bear that in mind, 
and keep a sharp look-out, will you?” 
j Wo are sure the reader can form bnt a slight idea of 
the state of mind the four highwaymen were in during 
this conversation. 

They were apprehensive, and not without good 
cause. 

They knew but little of the landlord, and, for aught 
they could tell, the hope of gaining a share of so large a 
sum as three thousand pounds might overcome all other 
considerations. 

Then any incaution on his part would serve to excite 
the suspicions of the officers. 

If once those were aroused their situation would ba 
ticklish indeed, for they were quite ignorant of the 
whereabouts of the stables, so it was scarcely possible 
that they would be able to gain possession of their 
steeds. " Mga ' j I 

It was, therefore, with the most acuta suspense and 
anxiety that they watched the progress of events De- 
low. 

The landlord, by the aid of the lamp hanging over 
the front door of the inn, had taken a good look at the 
bill. 

Of couchs he had perused the descriptions, and M 
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•o, could not have failed to know who hie go 'stiff 
were. 

It was a critical moment. ~ . 

“Weil,” asked the officer, “have yon eeen any : ?.e 
answering that description lurking about?” 

“No— I am pleased to say I haven’t, and, wb it’a 
more, I hope, for the sake of my trade. I never shall.’ 

The highwaymon drew a long breath of relief. 

One anxiety was removed. 

The landlord had committed himself, and, for fefcic wn 
safety’s sake, would take cars not to betray the Li^i .way- 
men, otherwise he would be liable to puniebm sat as an 
accomplice. 

Still the danger was by no means over ye* 

“ Then you haven’t seen them ?” said die offices. 

“ I haven’t” 

“Well, then, jest let mo tell you the Dost thing 
yon can do is to keep an uncommonly sharp lock- 
out” i 

“ But are they really on this road ?" 

“It is suspected so, and, if you must know, the facts 
are just these: An accomplice of theirs has been sen- 
tenced to transportation. It was expected they would 
try to rescue him from Newgate, and every precaution 
was taken in case the attempt should be made. But all 
has gone quiet so far; but, from circumstances which : 
have occurred, there is reason to believe they will 
attack the v&u that will convey the prisoners to Green- 
wich.” 

“ Good gracions I” said the landlord again. 

“ Th ey are known to be somewhere north of London, 
aad at this moment all the roads about London are so 
o»ly watched tnat they cannot get here unseen.” . 
“But yon fancy they have been beforehand with 
you?” 

“ Well, there is just the possibility of it, and we are 
determined not ' to leave a point unguarded, so wo 
have come on in order to clear the way for the van.” 

u B»j' that won’t be here till to-morrow, will it?" asked 
the landlord. 

The officer put Lis finger to the sicie of his nose, and 
ss^-uraed a highly sagacious kjok. 

■ 1”"* „<sre wo skin trick ’env- 

ois it, Irfdeed?” 

“Yes — nine o’clock to-morrow morning is the time 
given out for the van to start from Newgate ; but we are 
go steal a march upon the rascals altogether. By that 
time all the prisoners will be sate under hatches, or it’s 
d— cl odd to me I” 

“ I see,” said the landlord ; “ and a very good plan It 
is.” 

“ Yes — there is reason to believe they know the time 
first appointed for the setting out of the van ; but that 
they arc quite ignorant of the alteration. So they will 
come a day after the fair, and we shall be assembled here 
In such force that we cannot fail to capture them.” 

“I hope you will, and net let them play up their game 
on this road. It is no credit to you that you have not cap- 
tured them long before tLis.” 

“ It’s because so many innkeepers like yourself befriend 
them,” eaid the officer, “and, while that continues to 
be the case, we shall have a good deal of trouble in cap- 
turing them.” 

“ Well, they won’t make any such friends on this rvsd. 

I assure you.” 

By this time the officer seemed to realise thwi £3 had 
stopped chatting long enough, so he at once gave the 
word to push on, repeating his caution to the landlord to 
keep a sharp look-out. 

Not until the last man in the troop of police officers was 
fairly out of eight, did the landlord venture to quit his 
position beside the horse-trough. 

But as soon as the last one was invisible, he hurried 
with all speed up-stairs. 

“There,” he sa*d — “ there, did you hear tnat ?" ( 

“ Every word.” 

“ And what do you thinK t" 

*• That fortune is befriending us as she always Goes, 
this time to a greater extent than wo could have ventured 
to hope foi.” 

“Fortune favours you?" repeated the landlord, as if 
unable to credit the evidence of his own senses. 

“Yea— most assuredly Our chief obstacle In r** 

Moved.” 


The landlord clearly could not comprehend our friend 
at all. 

u I suppose, now,” said Dick, “ there is no certainty 
when the van will arrive ?” 

“ No — it may reach hero at any moment.” 

“ It won’t be long first, I feel convinced, and so I will 
make my arrangements accordingly. Come on-— we will 
set out at once.” 

“Stay,” said Claude Duval. “Perhaps the landlord 
here, from his knowledge of tho locality, may bo ;Me 
to tell us which would be the most advantageous point at 
which we can take up our positions.” 

“Well thought of," said Turpin, who at once turned 
an inquiring glance upon the landlord, who replied : 

** About a mile from here, or it may bo rather loss, 
there is a capital place — just suited for your purpose. It 
is what we call about here a holloway, aud even by day- 
light it is quite gloomy there, and at night, pitch 
dark.” 

“ I know what you mean,” answered Dick. “ It 
will suit us excellently — nothing could be better.” 

“Is this holloway to the right or the left when we leave 
yonr door ?" 

“ To the right” 

“ Then the van will pass this house before we attacu 
It?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ So much the better, then. Is there any chance of it 
stopping ?” 

“ I think not" 

“ Still, if it should, endeavour to loosen the pins in the 
wheels. If there should bo a break down it will make 
our task so much the easier." 

“ I fear there is not much chance of that either. How- 
ever, you may depend that I shall do all that lies in my 
power to assist yt>u.” 

“ I do not doubt it." 

“Will you start now ?* 

“Yes, if you will lead us to the stables.’* 

“Follow me, then.” 

Without another word, the landlord tke 

highwaymen to the stables, wh ‘iozy fcuuG alt 
fee rues nerfsstiff -~ r '. joocteg very comfort#; bis. 

To tea 3 them out and mount only occupied a few un- 
men ts. 

“Be prepared tor the result,” said Dick, to the land- 
lord. 

“I will." 

But fancying his meaning was not thoroughly coropre-- 
hended, Turpin added t 

“ The chances are a thousand to ons whether you will 
see any of us again.” 

“1 shall never forget you!” was the answer, given 

with great warmth. “ My everlasting gratitude ” 

“ Tush — tush I I want to hear no more of that. We 
are merely serving ourselves.” 

“ I cannot look upon it in that light.” 

“ Well — well, what I was going to say is that, imme- 
diately upon releasing our ‘friend we shall beat a precipi- 
tate retreat — in a short time we shall be miles from here, 
no doubt.” 

The landlord nodded. 

“Your son will then be left to shift for himself, i 
shall not be able to single him out from the rest, for 1 
have net the slightest idea what his personal appearance 
is like, and, even if I have, I question whether I should 
have any chance of recognising him.” 

“ V^hat will he do, then?” 

“ Tffiat I must leave to you. If you can contrive to 
meet with him soon after his liberation is effected all 
will be welL Of course he will have to quit tho 
country.” 

The landlord sighed. 

“ Better do that voluntarily than in the convict ship. 
One thing you may depend upon, and that is, that the 
closest search and most vigorous pursuit will be maut 
after all those who are set at liberty, so that your son wUI 
have to be both careful and expeditions In iufi move 
ments.” r. ■ 

Tho landlord’s countenance grow still more thoughtful 
in its expression. 

It was pretty clear that he had been too rquch excited 
and bewildered by what had occurred 'to give much 
thought to future arrangements. 
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“ If — if—" he said, and then stopped. 

“Speak on,” cried Dick. 

“ If, then, you would not rtiind adding tc She tend of 
obligation ” 

“ Pooh — pooh •. State your wish freely and clearly.” 

“You are generous. I was about to ask yon to giro 
me your advice in this matter. What do you think woold 
be the best thing for my son to do ?’’ 

Dick seemed deeply plungOT in thought for a few 
ments. 

Then, looking up, he replied : 

“ My advice is simple enough." 

“And no doubt all the better on that „ery account.” 

“You shall judge. I should recommen! your son to 
push on with all speed to Sheerness — or the nearest point 
on the coast where he can get a ship. Then let him em- 
bark. and as soon as he is in a place of safety he can com- 
municate with you.” 

“ Nothing could bo simpler and better !” cried the land- 
lord, with the air of one who feels immensely relieved. 
“My best thanks, gentlemen, are your due; and should 
there ever be an opportunity, you may depend I shall do 
my best to requite you.” 

“Enough — enough ! As that point is settled, we will 
say farewell. It is quite time we took up our posi- 
tion.” 

In this the landlord coincided, and after the exchange 
of a few more words they separated. 

It was at a quiet, easy pace that Dick Turpin led the 
way towards the spot that had been desoribed to him by 
the landlord. 

“ We hav e abundant cause to congratulate ourselves,” 
he remarked to his comrades. “Fortune has Indeed 
favoured ns to an extraordinary degree.” 

“You are quite right, Dick,” returned Claude Duval, 

“ and, what is more, I am inclined to look upon the good 
luck we have already met with as a presage of the success 
which is to attend our efforts.” 

“It will be well to think so — at the same time, in 
spite of every obstacle, Tom Davis must bo set at 
liberty 1” 

“Wo will do our best, Diok, and we can do no 
more.” 

“ I am aware of K. I am chiefly concerned to know 
how many officers are actually in attendance upon the 
vehicle.” 

“ That is an important point ; bat we have no means of 
ascertaining it” 

“ That is just what I regret. However, as soon as we 
eommeuce the attack let us direct all our energies to the 
liberation of the prisoners, because, as soon as they are 
free, they will assist us in our struggles with the 
officers.” 

This speech was received in silence, from which it may 
be inferred that Dick’s comrades felt somewhat doubtful 
regarding this conclusion. 

Dick did not speak again, but changed his mare’s speed 
from a walk to a gentle trot. 

This soon served to bring them to the spot they wished 
to reach.. 

Upon arriving, they found that the landierd’e descrip- 
tion of the holloway was perfectly correct, and a close 
examination convinced them that a better pisoe for their 
purpose could not possibly have been found. 

They looked upon this as a good omen, and were In the 
best of spirits accordingly. 

At one rime it would seem as though the high-road had 
been carried over a high but steep hill— or, more properly, 
ridge, which extended to the right and left for a consider- 
able distance. 

The difficulty and danger consequent upon maxing so 
steep an ascent and descent had led to the road being 
made level, or nearly so, by cutting a way through the 
ridge in question. 

The consequence was, that for a distance of something 
like two hundred yards the road was bounded by a high 
and almost perpendicular embankment, which w*e some- 
what higher on one side than the other. 

These embankments were covered all over witn orake, 
furze bushes, and such like vegetation, while here and 
there a huge tree rose up, stretching its giant branches far 
over the roadway. 

The size of these trees sufficed to show that this 
lowering of the road was no modem improvement. 


From these causes this part of the roadway was fa- 
Tolved in great obscurity. 

The high banks shut out a great deal of light, and cast 
a deep shadow, and the trees only served to increase the 
gloom. 

So dark was it that when they backed their horn* 
dose (o one side and stood together, the highwaymen 
were scarcely able to distinguish each other’s counte- 
nances. 

They listened for some moments in perfect silence. 

No sound, however, resembling the approach of the 
vehicle reached their ears. 

‘ Look to your weapons,” said Dick, at length, and 
! setting the example of examining his own while he spoke. 
“You cannot be too careful, and, above everything, have 
your firearms in readiness.” 

His oompaiiions Boon ascertained that all was well in 
thi? particular, and Tom King observed : 

“ I have been wondering, Dick, what means yon think 
of adopting in order to bring the vehicle to a standstill. 
It will not be like calling ont to an ordinary driver, bear 
in mind. The officers, depend upon it, will be sharp 
enough to know that their beet chance will be in lashing 
their horses onwards, and yon may depend this is what 
they will do. If they once get ont of this shadow they 
will ascertain our exact force, and I fear matters will go 
hardly with us.” 

“ I have been thinking about all that,” replied Dick, 
“ and 1 cannot quite see my way clear at present.” 

“ How, captain ?” 

“ Why, if we place any obstruction in the road it must 
be of a somewhat substantial character to bring a heavy 
vehicle to a standstill.” 

“ Well, what of that ?'• 

“ Why, it will necessarily take some time to construct, 
and then, by the time we have done it, something else 
may oome along.” 

“ You are right, captain.” 

“Then if we wait till we know the van is coming 
we shall not have time to get ready the obstruction at 
all.” 

“ Some means of stopping the van must most certainly 
be devised,” replied Claude Duval, “ and 1 should suggest 
that one of ns should ride on towards London for some 
distance, take up a good position, and then, upon hear- 
ing the van approach, gallop hack and let you know.” 

“ That is about all that can be done, I fancy,” returned 
Dick. “ Who will take this duty ?” 

“ I will, if yon like,” said Claude. 

“ Then do so, as you were the first to propose it." 

“Then about the obstruction ?” 

“That can easily be managed," Sixteen-String Jack 
oried, “ for in the yard at the back of the inn we have 
just left I saw some large, strong, square pieces of wood. 
One of these brought, and placed right across the road- 
way, and firmly fixed a foot or two above the ground, 
will be the thing above all others to stop the van. 

“It will,* said Dick, “and now let us spend no further 
time in consultation. You, Claude, ride off at once, 
and give us timely notice of the police officers’ approach ; 
and yon, Jack, obtain one of the pieces of weod yon 
mention. In the meanwhile Tom and myself will remain 
here together, awaiting your return." 


CHAPTER mix. 

DICK TURPIN AND HIS COMPANIONS ATTACK THB PBISONKBS* 
VAN. 

Upon inis understanding both Claude Duval and Sixteen- 
String Jack took their departure. 

Dick Turpin and Tom King watched them in silenoe 
till they had both disappeared m the dar knees, then, turn- 
ing round, the latter said • 

“ It will be sharp work, Dfck, yon may depend ; and 
after this event, rely upon it, the officers will make greater 
efforts than ever to capture ns.” 

‘lhave been thinking so myeeif, and believe the beet 
tning we can arrange to do is to lie quiet for a time 
somewhere.” 

“ Unquestionably it would ; but what shall yon do with 
Tom Davis ?" 

“ Oet him safely out of the country, I think." 

“It would be mnoh the best; for after having bees 
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successful so far the authorities will be furious when 
they find their prey has slipped through their fingers.” 

“ And, what is more, they will spare no efforts to 
make him a prisoner again, and should they once do 
that it will be all over with him. Hark! 8 ’ 

*' What do you hear ?” 

*’ it is Sixteen-String Jack, I think.” 

“Yes, or some one else on horseback coming bom the 
direction of the inn. But, Dick-—” 

“ What now ?” 

“ I have just thought of something which have 
forgotten.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ To provide a horse for Tom Davis,* 

Dick uttered au exclamation. 

“ That quite escaped me altogether ; but it is not now 
too late to supply the omission.” 

“Stay. I think is is quite as well that we have not 
incumbered ourselves with a spare horse.” 

“But where is Tom to ride?” 

“ Why, it will be better for him to ride by turns be- 
hind all of us. Besides, he may not be altogether iu a 
fit condition to spring on to a horse and ride off at full 
gallop. We think nothing of it booause we are used to 
it ; but it is impossible to say in what way his imprison- 
ment may have affected him.” 

Dick assented, and then both became silent. 

After the lapse of a few moments, during which the 
beat of a horse’s feet had become more and more distinct, 
Sixteen-String Jack appeared dragging after him a long 
piece of wood, such as wosjii be suitable for building 
purposes. . 

fits companions sprang forward eagerly to assist 
him. 

“ This is just what we want,” cried Dick. 

“ Is it long enough ?” 

“Yes, quite.” 

Nevertheless, to make quite sure, the wood was tried, 
and found to be quite long enough. 

They also perceived that there would be little difficulty 
in wedging the ends of it bet ween the masses of send- 
stone of which the lower part of the hollo way was com- 
posed. 

Once more drawing back to tLeir former positions, 
they waited with great impatience for Claude to appear 
and give them warning of the approach of the prisoners’ 
van. 

It so happened that their suspense was not put to a 
very severe trial, for Claude Duval appeared suddenly 
among them. 

So suddenly that his appearance caused them aU to 
give vent to expressions of 'amazement. 

“ Is it coming ?" 

“Yes — yes,” he answered, somewhat breathlessly. 

“ But how is it you have come upon us with so much 
abruptness — we never heard your horse’s hoofs." 

“ I did not intend you should. I purposely took to 
the meadows at the side of the high-road in order that 
no suspicions should be awakened in the breasts of the 
police officers.” 

During this hurried conversation all four of the high- 
waymen were busily occupied in raising the barrier wLich 
they had devised. 

It promised to be an effective one, for the piece of wood, 
•hough slight, was strong, anil, as they expected, they 
succeed ;d iu wedging the ends in between the rocks with 
great firmness. 

“Now, my comrades,” said Claude, “juet Jet me Did 
you to prepare, for we shall have the toughest bit of 
fighting to do to-night that we have ever had is ail our 
lives before !’’ 

“We tue ready.” 

“So am I. Did I tell you I had a peep t& the 
van ?” 

‘No, no — have you seen it?” 

“Yes. After going some distance I took to the 
meaoows, and pushed on until presently a vehicle came 
in sight. 1 pulled up, and, taking care to keep well under 
cover, watched it go by.” 

“ And was it well guarded t" 

“ Pretty well.” 

“ JBy how many officers ?” 
w bix or seven.” 

Dick gave a long whistle, and then ejaculated i 


“ Bather long odds 1” 

“ Very, I should say." 

“ Are you sure there are so many ?” 

“Tolerably so. I saw either four or five riding on the 
outside ot the van, and two more were riding on horseback 
at the sides.” 

“ Indeed, then, you may depend that these will be the 
men who will give us the most trouble. There must be 
no blundering, mind," Dick added. “You must under- 
stand that it is a life or death matter — either they will 
slay us or we must slay them, and of t.he two evils I 
should prefer the latter. When those officers come, attach 
them at once, and down with them !’’ 

“ There they are, then,” cried Clause. 

Scarcely had the words escaped his lips, than a dis- 
tant rumbling sound was heard — a sound which oould 
not be mistaken. 

“ Are your weopons all ready ?” aski.d Dick. “ Make 
quite sure.” 

“All’s well, captain." 

“ Then keep well out of sight until the horses reach the 
barrier, then the greater suddenness with which you 
spring out the better.” 

They were anxious moments that elapsed while they 
listened to the approach of the heavy vehicle — anxious 
in every sense of the term. 

Keeping a tight hand upon their bridles, they watched 
with eyes strained in the endeavour to pierce the 
gloom. 

At length a dark object appeared in view, and, as if 
to assure his comrades that there was no mistake, Claude 
whispered : 

“ There it is — that is it I” 

“ Be ready, then,” said Dick, in a low but firm tone. 
There was neither time nor opportunity to utter 
another word. 

The prisoners’ van was drawn by four horses, for the 
authorities were anxious that the journey should he 
made with all possible speed, and it came on at a truly 
slashing pace. 

This the highwaymen were glad enough to see, because 
it promised them all the more success. 

Even if the driver should catch sight ol the barrier he 
would not be able to pull up in time to save his horses, 
while, if they kept up their speed, the vehicle would be 
brought to a standstill with so much suddeuncss that the 
whole of the officers would for a second at least be quits 
overcome with surprise. 

And bow, strangely enough, the two officers on horse- 
back who had been riding a little in advance of the two 
leading horses dropped back to the rear for some purpose 
Tt other. 

Had they kept their proper positions, and the posi- 
tions they were intended to take, namnly, about twenty 
paces in frout of the leading horses, the barrier would 
have been discovered. 

But it was fated that events should turn out otherwise. 
With a crash that was truly awful and sickening to 
hear, the two first horses dashed with full force against 
the barrier. 

Down they went as if struck by lightning, and it was 
a thousand wonders they did not bring the other two 
horses down with them. They la,, on the ground kick- 
ing and plunging at a furious rare, and making terrific 
though ineffectual attempts to rise. 

Owing to the sudden stoppage, the van swayed back- 
wards and forwards in an alarming manner for a moment, 
and it really seemed for a time as though it would over- 
balance and topple to the ground. 

But it righted itself. 

In the meantime Sixteen-String Jack had hastened to 
the spot where the two fore horses wore lying. 

With about three strokes of his sword he demolished 
the harness which obstructed their movements. 

No sooner were the animals freed from this incum- 
brance than, making another tremendous effort, they rose 
to their feet and started off at a headlong gallop down the 
road. 

While Jack was thus employed, his comrades were 
fully occupied. 

The police officers for a few fleeting seconds seemed 
absolutely paralysed by the suddenness of the shock. 

Our friends maue the most of this advantage. 

In a loud voice Dick Turpin cried : 
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“ Surrender — surrender ! Resistance is folly, and can 
only end in death 1 Our force far exceeds yours, and we 
pre determined ; therefore surrender ere blood be spilt !" 

“ Surrender be d— d said a voice. “ Here they are 
at last! Down with them! One good wUoy sweeps 
them from our path ! Fire 

Before the officers had time to cbey tbf^ fdsfof the 
one who had command of them, the highwaymen fired 
their pistols, then rapidly shifted their positions. 

The consequence was that when the officers flrca their 
volley — and as they had their fingers pressing on the 
triggers they could not stop themselves — it was at *»- 
lutcly of no effect, while the highwaymen had seriously 
wounded two of their assailants, and injured the right 
arm of another. % 

It was at this moment that a tremendous uproar began 
to make itself heard within the van. 

The prisoners, with wonderful quickness, seemed to 
have arrived at a correct conclusion respecting what was 
going on outside, and were making the most Irantic 
efforts to liberate themselves accordingly. 

At this our friends rejoiced, nor did they lail to call 
aloud to the prisoners, urging them to use their best efforts 
to procure their own liberal; ”7* 

The officer who drove the van was possessed of no 
ordinary amount of courage, for, in spite of the peril of 
nis position, he laid about him with hi3 whip with great 
vigour, doing his utmost to get his horses once more in 
motion. 

lie might have succeeded in his intent, for the barrier 
bad been bioken down by the weight of the horses fall- 
ing upon it, but Claude Duval kept a tight hold upon the 
bridle of the off horse with his right hand, while with his 
left he brought down with one shot the remaining mounted 
officer. 

The odds against tho highwaymen were now by no 
means so great as before, therefore not unreasonable they 
locked forward with great hopes to their success 

Still there was much to be done. 

The officers who remained were resolute, determined 
men, and seemed as though they would light to the kst 
gasp rather than surrender their prey. 

There was great necessity for speed, as the alarm might 
bo spread and reach the officers who, as our friends knew, 
were before them on the road, and who had a.’roost had 
time enough to reach their destination and turn back 
again. 

in all probability it was the belief that assistance was 
near at hand which made the officers hold out and fight 
with so much desperation. 

All at once there was a terrific crash. 

The prisoners within, by some means or other, had con- 
trived to burst open the door at the back. 

They rolled out pell-mell, and tho scene of oonfusion 
which gow ensued defies all description. 

When this event took place tho officers gave up. 

Th> y knew too well tho general character of the pri- 
soners to doubt but that they would seek the very earliest 
opportunity of wreaking vengeance upon them. 

Therefore those who were unhurt, and those who wore 
wounded as well, turned towards tho highwayman and 
cried : 

“We surrender — we surrender, upon condition that 
you save ns from the brutality of the prisoners 1" 

This supplication was at once granted. 

At the command of Dick, the officers unharnessed the 
two remaining horses, mounted them as host they could, 
carrying their wounded companions wit^ u them, and so 
they made their escape ; for, as Dirk said, he conid not 
possibly hope to exercise much control over the men who 
had been liberated, and who, for the most part, wer« quit® 
unworthy of receiving such a benefit. 

But in the haste and hurry of the moment, Dick and 
his comrades overlooked a most important circu. in- 
stance. 

They ought to have taken care vaat the officers had 
ridden off in the direction of London, as then there would 
have been less danger of meeting with assistance ■, as it 
was, they were permitted to gallop off in precisely tll3 
opposite direction. 

The coast was bow quite clear, and Dick called otj, in 
a loud voice : 

“Tom Davis — Tom Davis, where are you? Speak 

set l We are you r friends come to your assktanoe f* 


There was no reply. 

The highwaymen looked uneasy. 

But just as they were beginning to wonder whether, 
after all, they had not made an awful mistake and released 
the wrong lot cf prisoners, they heard a well-known voice 
say, taintly : 

“ Here I am, captain — here I am ! X could not speak 
before — joy overcame me, and took away mv voice.” 

Guided by the sound, Dick and his comrades made their 
way towards the back part of the van. 

Then ensued an immediate hush and silence. 

Those who had been thus unexpectedly released stood 
still and noiseless, in order that they might °atch sight of 
their deliverers. 

“Quick — quick!” cried Turpin, to tnem. “Do not 
dally, as you value your liberties I Fly — fly at once, or 
you will have the officers once more among you !” 

The prospect of this event seemed to strike an imme- 
diate panic to their hearts. 

With one rapid and simultaneous rustling movement, 
they turned round, and, with incredible swiftness, dis- 
appeared in the darkness. 

They dispersed in all directions, so that it would be no 
easy task for the oflieors to capture them now. 

But Dick soon ceased to observe them. 

His attention was concentrated upon a single object 

This was Tom Davis, who still seemed thoroughly over- 
come. 

All at once, however, he started to his feet, and sprang 
towards Dick Turpin, whose hands he seized upon with 
a frenzied grasp. 

Despite Dick’s resistance, he carried them to his lips, 
pressed them to his hosora, and displayed a thousand 
frantic emotions of joy and gratitude. 

Then, sinking dcr^n upon one knee, he said : 

‘‘Captain — captain, my life now is yours — do with it 
whatever you think lit! I could not believe that you 
would forsake one who has proved true to you after so 
many have proved false ! And yet this was more — far 
more than I dared hope for — nay, more than I deserved, 
for you havo all perilled your lives for me.” 

“Nonsense — nonsense, Tom!” cried Dick Turpin, in 
careless tones. “ You might have known that we should 
not abandon you to your fate without making at least an 
effort to save you. Rise — riso! Quit that position, for 
we must fly at once if we moan to secure your safety !” 

With much difficulty, Tom Davis was prevailed upon 
to rise to his feet, and even then he continued to pour out 
his protestations of gratitude. 

Hia state of mind is easily understood, for he had been 
suddenly and unexpectedly transported from the lowest 
depths of despair to the very summit of hope. 

Ho had given himself up for lost when, on Leaving 
Newgate, he was placed with the rest- in the hearse-like 
prisoners’ van. 

Now, almost with the suddenness of enchantment, he 
was a free man. 

The change was almost enough to overpower any- 
one. 

With what rapidity they could, they mounted their 
horses, Tom Davis being first accommodated with a seat 
behind Dick Turpin. 

It was then found that Sixteen-String Jack had been 
wounded in the conflict. 

The others had sustained no greater injuries than a 
few scratches, and these were of so iusignificant a 
character that they were not worth talking about. 

Jack, however, had been struck in the loft shoulder by 
a pistol bullet. 

At first he had thought nothing of it whatever, behov- 
ing the wound to be much less serious than it proved. 

Now, however, that he had had time to grow some- 
what cool, he found, upon attempting to move, that his 
shoulder was perfectly still and the least chango of posi- 
tion was the cause of intolerable pain. 

So great was the anguish caused by the exertion of 
mounting his horse that he almost fell from the saddle 
after ho had seated himself, owing to the deathlike feel- 
ing of faintness and dizziness that came over him. 

Claude was the first to notice this circumstance, and he 
oried out : 

“Jack — Jack, you are hurt more severely than fOt 
gave us to understand 1” 

“ 1 — 1 — fear I am." 
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** 1 am sure yon are.** 

“ I should be better, I think, if you could bandage my 
wound up with my neckcloth. Now I have moved, I 
oan feel it has begun to bleed afresh.” 

“By all means do so,” said Dick Turpin, who, never- 
theless, felt rather uneasy at the delay that must of 
necessity occur. 

But Claude Duval was wy expeditious in his move- 
ments. 

It was by no means the fint timo that ho h»d *>andag«d 
a wound, though this time ths difficulty of tha operation 
was much Increased, owing to Jack’s position on horse- 
back, and he would by no means allow him to a tight, for 
fcis experience told him that tl ia dressing of ib»- wound 
would cause a renewal of theserAflito- iA fainiur <: more- 
over, there would be the danger of shifting ti*. 
in the act of mounting. 

A piece of the linen was first torn off his c;.c'r loth ana 
soaked in water, plenty of wliich was trickling itowu 
sides of the rocks. 

This piece was folded square and placed upon the 
wound, and the neckcloth bo and tightly over the 
wnole. 

“ There,” said Claude Duval, “ it is true a professed 
surgeon might have made a better job of it perhaps, but 
I question whether it would have been more effectual in 
stanching the blood.” 

At this moment the attention of all was aroused by 
hearing on the road the clatter of horses’ feet. 

“ Tho officers at last !” ejaculated Dick. “ I have been 
expecting them for some time ! Forward — forward 1" 

“ Bide on first,” said Claude Duval ; “ you carry a 
donble burden. I shall have timo to complete my opera- 
tions.” 

“No, no,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “you shall not 
ran any risk of fresh danger on my behalf ; I shall do 
very well as I am.” 

“ Be quiet 1” said Claude. “ Save your feti'scgti. tor 
something better than mere words.” 

“ Yes,” said Dick, “go on with your task; wa will 
neither of us start until it is completed.” 

It would have greatly annoyed anyone to have soon 
how coolly Claude Duval proceeded with his task ; one 
would have thought that there was no occasion for haste 
at all. 

But those who watched him closely would have seen 
that this slowness was only apparent, and was caused by 
his extreme calmness. 

That he was, on the contrary, very rapid in his move- 
ments was evinced by the few seconds it took him to 
finish properly bandaging the wound. 

Nevertheless, by tliat time the officers had now got 
very close to the highwaymen. 

Looking along the road, the officers could plainly be 
distinguished coining along like a cloud, though it was 
questionable whether they could see the highwaymen as 
yet, because our friends were standing in the deep shadow 
of the holloway. 

OIIAPTER MX. 

THE HIGHWAYMEN S OTTER THEMSELVES TO 53 fBLLED 
INTO A STATE OF FAT.sE SECURITY. 

“Are yon ready, Claude?” asked Dick. 

“ Yes, quite.” 

“Forward, then — forward, then! We have not a 
second to loso ! Follow me 1” 

As he spoke, Dick Turpin turned Black Bess’s head in 
the direction of London. 

But he did not long pursue this course. * 

He availed himself of the first lane he tome to being 
anxious to get fairly into the open country. 

The turning down the lane, however, was not'?scom- 
plishod without being seen by the odkers who, obi orving 
the movement, uttered a cry of gratification. 

They did not dare to expect that they should be able to 
overtake tho fugitives ; but they did hope to bo fcble to 
keep upon their track, and not lose sight of them. 

As was generally his custom in such a case as the 
present, Dick Turpin urged his mare onwards to the full 
extant of her power, bring aware that a sharp push for a 
short timo would not be likely to fatigue her so much as a 
toog gallop at something like an ordinary rate of speed. 

Although Black Bess carried a donble load, it was sur- 


prising to see with what ease she maintained th« 
lead. 

The other horses had ~V1 the advantage, but yet they 
kept in the rear. 

The speed they math ^wever, was something pro- 
digious, and it is probable they would never have accom- 
plished it but for the stimulus Black Bess was to them. 

The officers were qnicKiy left in the rear; but yet, as 
the lane had gone winding on without branching off in 
any fresh direction, there OGuld be no doubt that they 
were still fairly on the track 

This was a state of thing.', however, that Dick Turpin 
was resolved to put an end 

Finding a five-barred gate 3ome distance ahead which 
led into a field, he pulled up. 

I (is companions hastened to follow his example, and 
when the commotion caused by their stoppage had died 
M\ny, Dick assumed an attitude of listening. 

w I can hear nothing of them,” he said at length, “so it 
is fair to presume they cannot hear us — indeed, they may 
not be listening at this precise moment.” 

“ Black Bess has carried her double load long enough, 

I think,” responded Tom King. 

“ Yes- and you may take your turn next, if you havo 
no objection,” replied Dick. 

“None in the world,” was the answer. “Como 
Tom Davis, the sooner we are off again, I am sure, tin 
better.” 

u Through the gate yonder,” said Dick. “I will open 
it and olose it securely afterwards. In the mean while, 
yon push across the meadow ; I will quickly overtake 
you ” 

“ Shall you attempt to regain the ruins to-night ?” 

“ I think not ; it would be unwise, for at the most ye 
cannot count upon more than an hour’s darkness.” 

“ Scarcely that.” 

“ But I war thinlriug of Jack’s wound. If we could by 
any possibility get back it would be an advantage to 
him.” 

“ Never mind me,” murmured Sixteen- String Jack, 
faintly. 

Tom replied, without taking any notice of the inter- 
ruption. 

“ We can easily obtain some place of shelter where we 
can pass the day, then we can set out for the ruins at 
nightfall ; rely upon it, that would be much the best in 
every way.” 

“ It would be butter for Jack,” said Claude Duval 
“ The less exertion he goes through during the next few 
hours the better, and the sooner he will recover.” 

“ That is sufficient to decide me. Quick! On — on, or 
we shall have the officers at our heels again ! Ouco 
through the gate we shall be tolerably safe from their 
pursuit, for they will, ten to one, ride on.” 

Not another moment wa3 lost in carrying out Dick 
Turpin’s suggestions. 

Tho gate was opened, tho little party passed through, 
an 1 Dick carefully closed it after them, so that there was 
actually nothing whatever to induce the officers to sup- 
pose that the fugitives had passed that way. 

Rapidly mounting, he rode after his comrades. 

Trilling as was the delay caused by fastening tho gate 
yet, as his companions had put their horses to speed, it 
had enabled them to get a long way in advance. 

But Black Bess seemed to pass over three yards while 
they passed over two, so that very quickly indeed she 
was in her accustomed place in front. 

Dick then cheeked her speed, and as he did so, and 
thought how quickly she had outstripped the rest, he 
could not help the reflection occurring to him that had 
he been alone he could easily have regained the ruins 
before daylight, and so have saved Maud many hours uf 
anguished suspense. 

Somehow, vyhenever he thought of her he experienced 
a strange tightening at the chest and heaviness of heart, 
which made him dread that some evil had befallen her. 

And yet in the next breath ho would ask himself what 
harm could happen to her there. 

Certainly none. 

Tho only fear was that she might find the solitude 
insupportable and quit the protection of tho ruins. 

In this case it was hard to say what harm might 
happen. 

So much did this feeling of uneasiness grow upon hist 
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to spite of all the strenuous efforts he made to banish it, 
that he felt almost inclined to propose to his oomrades 
that he should gallop off alone, and leave them to follow 
at their leisure. 

But this looked by far too much like deserting his 
friends to make Dick feel inclined to adopt it, and so he 
rode on, though his impatience was manifested by the 
long distance he kept in advance of his comraJea, who 
continued to press forward with all the speed their horses 
were capable of. 

In this manner they continued tc journey on acrosc 
the open country without meeting with any interruption 
till morning dawned. 

Where they were was rather a difficult thing to ascer- 
tain, and Dick began to look around him accordingly, in 
the hope of being able to recognise some features of the 
landscape. 

But no — all was strange to him, and to the best si his 
belief it was a portion of the country he had never before 
been in. 

Upon making inquiry of bis companions he found 
them to be equally at fault. 

“ No matter,” lie answered. “ In all probability before 
going much further we shall find a little habitation where 
we can ask for shelter without fear of being recognised.” 

“ Yes, surely no resident of this part could be familiar 
with our outward appearance.” 

“ I should think not.” 

During this brief consultation the little party had 
halted upon the summit of a piece of gently-risiug 
ground, from which a tolerably extensive view of country 
could be obtained. 

It was growing lighter every moment now, and the 
longer they gazed more objects came into view. 

liaising “ is arm and pointing straight before him, Tom 
King exclaimed : 

“ Look, Dick, I fancy among those trees I jarceive 
a thin wreath of smoke curling up as though from a cot- 
tage fire freshly lighted !” 

Upon looking in the direction indicated, Dick perceived 
that his companion was right. 

“ Shall we make our way towards it ?” asked Tom King. 
“ It seems to be in a very sheltered situation, and there- 
fore just the place for us on that very account ” 

“ Yes,” said Dick, “ that will suit as well as anvw&ere, 
no doubt.” 

Accordingly they set r»ut for the cottage, the thin 
wreath of bright blue v-joke curling upwards enabling 
them to direct their cou/ee with great precision. 

The scenery around was truly delightful, and from 
every bush and tree birds could be heard pouring out 
their twittering melodies, to which the murmuring of 
water and the rustling of the tree-tops made an excel- 
lent accompaniment. 

Gazing upon such a scene, it was hard to believe that 
there could be in the world snch things as strife and crime. 

As they rode on there was not one of the group that 
was not amenable to the influences of this eweet morning 
in early spring. 

As they drew nearer to the hot or cottage the harmony 
of the scene was rudely broken in upon an 3 disturbed 
by the sound of harsh, discordant voices engaged in 
quarrelling. 

Our friends heard this long before the habitation itself 
came into view. 

At last, breaking through the trees, they saw before 
them a little thatch-covered building of picturesque^ ap- 
pearance. 

In front and at tbe rear was a large piece of garden 
ground, which showed signs of having once been in the 
highest state of cultivation, but now everything had a 
forlorn, neglected look. 

At one time, and certainly not long ago, the front of 
tbe house had been ornamented with honeysuckle and 
woodbine, whioh had been made to twine all over it, but 
now their long branches trailed npon the ground in the 
utmost disorder 

Near the garden gate were a couple of children, a boy 
and a girl, both of whom were crying bitterly. 

The sounds of contention that had oome from within 
now abruptly ceased. 

Probably those engaged in the wordy war had looked 
through the windows and witnessed the arrival of the 
a© ft -comers. 


This #»as no doubt the oase, for at the doos two speci- 
mens of humanity made their appearance. 

One was a man of particularly brutal end sinistet 
aspect, although there lingered about him indications 
which to a close observer pointed to the fact that he had 
once been a very different individuaL 

Behind him, shading the light from her eyes in ordei 
to take a better view of their visitors, was a dirty, untidy 
woman — undoubtedly the wife of the man. 

Dick Turpin, as may be guessed, was by no means 
pleasid with the exterior of these people, and wished 
from the bottom of his heart that they had turned dome 
other way. 

There was no positive reason why they should not ride 
on and seek some other place, but a second’s reflection 
told Dick that it was the best and wisest course to keep 
out of sight as much as possible. 

These people had seen him, and he was determined if 
possible that they should be the only ones who would. 

Therefore, controlling that disgust which he could with 
difficulty prevent from showing in his countenance, he 
said: 

“We are travellers, as you see, and have been so un- 
fortunate as to lose our way in the darkness ; we have 
wandered I know not how many miles, and have not 
been able to find a human habitation of any kind except 
this cottage of yours, which we deem ourselves lucky in 
having lighted upon. We are now quite weary, and 
should be glad if you would allow us shelter for a little 
while in order that our horses and ourselves may obtair 
a rest.” 

This was a very long speech for Dick to make, but he 
paused frequently In order to give, as he thought, an op- 
portunity of speaking or of offering that for which he 
was in t.he end obliged to as»k. 

He might have spoken for an hour resultlessly, for even 
after he had finished there was no reply whatever made. 

The man and woman looked in each other’s faces and 
seemed to be having a silent conversation between them- 
selves — most likely as to whether an affirmative or nega- 
tive answer should be returned. 

At last, with considerable awkwardness ana embarrass- 
ment, tbe man said : 

“If your honors don’t mind taking up with such an 
untidy place as ours is ” 

“ It will suit us very well,” said Dick. “ We are quite 
exhausted, so make no more apologies.” 

“I was only going to say,” continued the man, “that 
not very far from here there is a decent inn, where you 
would find much better accommodation than we can give ; 
there are also stables where your horses could be fed.” 

Dick’s determination to keep as much out of sight as 
possible exerted its full influence on this occasion, and 
made him resolve to refuse this tempting offer. 

“We will go there if you like," said Dick, “but we 
prefer staying here to going even a yard further, we are 
so completely knocked up— so if you like to do your best, 
rely upon it we will pay you well for the accommoda- 
tion.” 

These last words appeared to be productive of great 
effect. 

“ It shall be just as your honours like,” replied the man 
— “ it is not for such ae me to dictate to you.” 

While the man was giving utterance to these not very 
hospitable words the whole party alighted. 

It was now for the first time that it struck Dick that 
the faot of one of their horses carrying a double burden 
was, to say the least of it, a suspicious circumstance. 

. This might perhaps account to some extent for the 
i surliness of the man’s behaviour. 

. What plausible explanation to give Dick did not 
know, therefore very wisely determined to pass it over 
: in silence. 

I The highwaymen all regretted that there was no ao- 
; comruodation for their horses, bnt this oould not be 
) helped, so they had to submit to it. 

The man, upon promise of reward, however, under- 
' took to obtain for them a plentiful supply of fresh green 
grass. 

i Our friends now entered the oottage, and found that 
the interior corresponded well with the exterior, for it 
1 was a complete picture of dirt and neglect. 
i That the woman was not dead to its oondition wm 
proved by her apologies. 
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“ \ h > gentlemen, this is a sorry place foi 3 on to put carried away, though still it was a comfortable apart 
foor heads in, is it not P ' she exclaimed, heaving a deep ment contrasted with the other. 

«gh while she spoke. _ " It was not always so, however, It was not likely that our friends would fare very 
though 1 am in desjmir of any change for the better well in 3uch quarters as these, yet they managed to 
taking place a**am. It s drink that’s done all this, sir — make a tolerable meal. 

nothing but drink. My husband was the best man in the Their success, however, and the belief t ha they were 
whole country-aide until he became what he is now — a now in a position of absolute safety, caused them to 
confirmed, hopeless drunkard. It will bring ns to the forget that amount of cantion whieh they generally 
workhouse yet, for I have followed his bad example, and exercised, for they talked loudly, and called one another 
am little betterthan he rs, though I take shame to myself by their names without the least reserve, 
for eaymg it. But, then- if it was not for the drink .As the. day wore on, they one by one felt a great 
si - 'iiying iae, how do yon th tk I could bear all this?” drowsiuess come over them, to wliich the profound 
.he woman paused in her gossip, and with her apron silence around in no slight degree contributed 
wiped the tears from her eyes. . The woman, who, like all her sex, was curious m the 

. J - tia co ttag e waa dmc?d into two rooms, and mto'the highest degree, crept cautiously cioee to the door and. 
W 8 h( y uo ^ P rocec d 0 d to usher the highway men, applying her_ear to the keyhole, liste ned intently' 

It had no doubt been called at one time the parlour, She had little difficulty in makin c out what 
eat now most of the articles it had contained had been uttered. 
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After listening for some time, sLo rose, and quitted the 

hvWWj. 

She glanced around for her husband, and ouoght sight 
ft him cany jpg some fodder to the horses. 

“Jack, you lazy, drunken viUaiu.” «be said, *o a sup- 
pressed voice, “ oorae here ! ’ - / * v 

H What now?” he growled. “What do you went to 
he throwing that in my teeth for ever ?” 

“ You deserve it, yon idle wretch I Come here, I say ! 
What was that 1 heard ypu talking about the othoi day ? 
You know what I mean— about those robbers?” 

“ What robhere ?” said the man. sulkily, having ac» 
parently paid but slight attention to his wife’s words. 
•■“You know very well what robbers without asking. I 
mean Dirk Turpin, and all that lot.” | 

“ Don’t blither.” 

“ But I shall, you idle sot 1 What reward dll you tell 
me was offered for them ?” 

“ Why, somewhere al>out three thousand | ounds, 1 
think. But why do you ask ?’’ he added, struct, by the 
unusual expression upon his wife's couateui.^e , 
“Because,” »aid she, clutching him by tne arm m 
tightly that her nails were almost buried in tile llerh 
—•‘because they are all four in the house now, and 
another mau with them, whom they call Tom Davis.” 

Having made this communication, aLc, released her 
hold upon her husband’s arm. 

He staggered bark aghast with surprise. 

“How do you know, you witch?” he ai last gasped 
out. 

“ Be quiet, fool ; they will hear you 1” 

** But how do you know it ?” 

“I have lieen listeuing at the door, and ha ve heard 

them talking.” 

This wa.- so rational and probable a source of know- 
led;, a that the mau could not utter another word. 

lie sat down upon a log hard by, aud rubbed his fore- 
head vigorously. 

It was more than his mind could take in at onoe 
“Now, dolt,” cried his wife, “do you know what you 
must do ?” 

He g taod blankly at her. 

“Listen to me and I will tell you,!’ she added. “ You 
must make the best of your way to the nearest place 
where you are likely to find any officers— dou’t speak a 
word to anyone on the way, mind, or you will lose the 
reward — then tell them to come here.” 

' “ And perhaps by that time they will have left." 

“No fear of that if you make haste. They seem very 
tired, and aome are actually going to sleep, so you cannot 
have a better chance. They are sure to stay an hour or 
two ; but make as much haste as you can.” 

Upon this the man rose from his seat and prepared to 
start. 

Just then his eyes happened to alight upon the horses, 
and a3 they did so his face brightened as though he had 
been struck by a capital idea. 

“ Hadn’t I better take one of those horses ?’’ he said. “I 
could be buck then in half the time.” • * 

“No, you fool,” was the reply, “you had better do 
nothing of the sort ! Ten to one if they did not hear 
you, and then it will be all up at once; and one might 
flop out while you are away, and then what could I tell 
them ? and besides, you have never been across a horses 
back in your life, you looby, so how can you ride. I 
should like to know ?” 

The woman *8 words were poured out with tnat 
particular amount of fluency for which the feminine 
organs of speech are so remarkable. 

The la.it point seemed to settle the matter. 

.‘•Make haste, you besotted idiot,” she muttered, “and 
oever mind bothering your own stupid brains; just 
attend to me — that is all you have to do J Be off, I say— 
be off without another word !” _ I 

With these words riugiug in hie cars, the man hurried 
oS, while the woman, in a perfect fevar, returned to the 
house. * 

All was silent in the inner room, or parlour, as she 
always called it. 

The fact was, the whole of the party wan asleep with 
tho exception of Sixteen-String Jack, the pain of whose 
wound prevented from slumbering, therefore he had 
undertaken to keep good watch and ward wane hie com 
reposed themselves. 


But even the alienee was not without its eitfoct on h-ts. 
for he was greatly fatigued, and every. now and thus h* 
dozed off for a few moments ; but the intolerable smart- 
ing of his wound would make him start awake again, 

At length, desirous to Bhake off his drowsiness, he rose 
aad gently opening the door, stepped out. 

Tjtie woman no sooner saw him than she appeared over- 
come with terror. 

Jack noticed her confusion, but was very far from sus- 
pecting the cause of it. 

Passing out quickly, he made his way to where the 
horses were standing 

The animals were perfectly safe aud quiet, aud ap- 
parently tolerably comfortable. 

Observing that all the grass was eaten, he looked 
around him for the mau, and not seeing him, went back 
towards tho front door of the house 

“ My good wemau,” he said, “ where wjour husband ? 4 

“My husband, sir?” she said, her voice quavering like 
some extraordinary musical instrument out of tune — “ my 
— my — husband, sir?” 

“Yea!” said Jack, speaking rather angrily, for hie 
wound just then gave him a terrific twinge. “ Where is 
he? Where’s he gone, 1 say ? What's the matter with 
you ? Are you struck dumb or what?” 


CITAPTEll MXI. 

TIIB Hid 1TWATM KN RETURN TO THE RUINS ANO MEET 

WITH A SURPRISE OF AS UNEXPECTED CHARACTER. 

How true it is that a guilty conscience stands m need 
of no accuser ! v . „• - * 4 

The woman jumped at once to the conclusion that 
Jack hail fathomed ail, without pausing to thiuk how 
highly improbable it was' that such should be the 
case. 

Her hesitation and confusion went far towards chang- 
ing suspicion into certainty. 

Jack eyed her clostdy. 

“I — 1 am not drunk, sir,” the woman managed to 
articulate at last ; “but you spoke so sudden aud sharp- 
like, that I thought something must be tlie matici, aud 
felt frightened ” 

JacK was only half satisfied with this explanation. 

“ Where is your husband, woman ? Why do you not 
answer me that question ?” 

“I — I thought he was outside. Ho — he must have 
gone to look for some more food for tho horses. 

“ It may be so,” eaid Jack, “for they require it, aud 1 
was goiug to tell him to seek for some at once.” 

The woman drew a long breath of relief. 

Finding that her worst expeetauona had aoi been 
realised, she recovered her usual calmness aud presence 
of mind with wonderful rapidity. 

“ bhall I go and look for him, and tell him what you 
say ? I daresay 1 cau fiud him." 

“ Yes, do so" If our horses are not fed we cannot 
complete onr journey.” * 

.Without another word the woman withdrew. 

Jack stood at the front door aud watched her take her 
departure. . 

He was unable to see ner for long, however, as tha 
dense masse* of trees arouud quickly hid her from his 

view- 

How long ne remained leaning idly against the door- 
post Sixteen-Htving Jack had no conception, for no 
seemed to fall off into a drowsy half-sl utubei, duriug 
which he was just conscious of where he stood and nothing 
more. 

When at length he started up wide awake, he found 
the setting 6un shining redly in his face. 

_ ' p.t first he was dazzled aud half blinded with the 
glare, but puttiug his hands to his eyos to screen off toe 
ardent rays, he perceived the woman approacliiug. 

She was alone. -- . ,< 

“ Have you found your husband ?” Jack asked, as she 
came nearer. - » 

“ Yes," was the reply. “ All ia well. He will be Eire 
in a short timo.” 

If Jack had known exaotly how long he bad 
at the door his suspicions would have fc.ro wiS 
force. 


niJt SitKJHT OJV THM «t.i All 


M It w»f lo turned round and entered the room where 
fe-5 and lett his communions 

he noise he made in entering aroused them. 

They all looked up inquiringly. 

“Well,” said Dirk, who was the first to speak, “how 
now. Jack ? Is all well ?” 

“I scarcely know how to answer you,” eaid Jack, in 
a faint whisper, for the conviction irresistibly came over 
him that the woman tv as listening at the door. “ But 
the man has gone off somewhere— perhaps, for aught I 
know, to betray us.” 

“Pooh — pooh. Jack,” returned Turpin. “ there » no 
fear of that. How is he to know us* Just i»>U me 
that.” f* , 

Jack was silent. " 

“ It’s your wound,” added Dick. “ It has m? }e yon 
feel, nervous and unnecessarily alarmed. Sit down and 
calm yourself. We will make another levy upon the 
provisions in this house, and then we will u> part. By 
then darkness will have fairly set in.' 

Sixtren-String Jack was not, however, la the least in- 
clined to sit down. 

ITe walked to the window and looked out. 

Suddenly he uttered ‘ n exclamation 
11 Look— look 1” he ejaculated. “ This is just exactly 
what I feared and expected.” 

" W hat — what ?” 

“We are betrayed 1 Yonder is a troop of police 
officers I Quick— quick I If we are speedy we may be 
able to mount and rids away.” 

This intelligence was so startling and unexpected, that 
for a second or so it had a paralyzing influence upon all 
present. 

Then irimultaneouriy they rushed to the window, as 
though unable to credit the statement that had just been 
made by Jack, 

One glance, however, served to dissipate every doubt 
A traop of police officers were just emerging from the . 
trees. 

They did not stay to count them ; but from the bulk 
jf the throng their numbers could not cave been much, 
if any, under a dozen. 

They were every one well mounted, and by their 
manner It was evident that they were approaching 
stealthily in order that they might take the highwaymen 
all the more by surprise. * 

There could be no doubt in the minds of the highway- 
men as to the person by whom they had been betrayed, for 
the man was walking in front of the officers, an appointing 
excitedly in the direction of the cottage. 

Dick’s course of action was decided upon in a moment. 
“Come, my friends,” he said; “I do believe it is 
possible for us to get round to the place where our horses 
stand without being seen by these fellows. „ If so, we 
shall be off and away before they are a ware of it, and j 
shall in consequence obtain eo good a sturt that by 
nightfall there is every probability that wo shall elude 
them altogether.” 

“Come on, then!” cried Tom King. “Do not let 
waste another moment.” 

As he spoke, Tom hastened to the door, and p!w2 his 
hand npon the latch 

In an instant he discovered the door was fast 
“ Caged !” he shouted. *' The door is locked !” 

“ Stand aside, tnen 1” sai i Claude Duval. 

Tom did so, for he guessed w hat hie comrade was about 
v> do. 

Gathering up all his energies, Claude Duvol ru&ued 
across the r oom, and bore with full furce against the door 
with his shoulder. 

It turned out that he put forth anosi three times as 
much force as wa» necessary. 

He Lad not taken into consideration the flimsy con- 
struction of the door, and the consequence was that no 
sooner did his shonlder strike against it tl»*u it flew ot)cn 
with great suddenness. v 

Claude could not stop himself, aud, inaeed, bo hue he 
well knew what had happened, he was half-way across 
the outer apartment. 

In his headlong course he came in ooniact with the 
woman, who nad not time enough to get out of the wry 
Down she went, as if struck by a cannon bad, and 
down went Claude as well, after making several iutile 
jfijru to retain his footing 


0 &. 

Despite the pen! of their position, our friends could 
not forbear a hearty burs* if laughter at this inch 
dent. 

It wan ;lcar. however, that the noise of the scuffle had 
reached the ears of the police officers, for they could now 
bo seen coining across the open spaco very rapidlv in- 
deed. 

* Quick f” said Dick Turpin, as he observed this cir- 
cumstance — “quick, or we shall, after ail, be too late 
Through yonder window— that wtl! m the best aud 
nearest way. The officers may not see us at all until 
after we arc raoanted. Quick— quick !” 

Dick Turgid set his companions the example as well as 
issued his directions 

Flinging ope n a small window, he sprang through it 
with remarkable dexterity, and found himself close to 
Black Bess. 

“Now, Tom Davis,” he exclaimed, “come on! I 
; fancy you had better share my saddle.” 

[ . In loss time than anyone would have deemed pos- 
sible, the highwaymen wore all fairly seated in their 
saddles, though a slight delay had taken place owing to 
Sixteen-String Jack having but ono arm at liberty. 

The police officers, however, must hove guessed the 
highwaymen’s design, for they came galloping up at full 
speed, and, despite all the expedition our friends had 
used, they found themselves threatened with a hand- 
to-Land encounter. 

This was by no means what they desired, and no 
sooner had Dick seen that Jack was safely seated in the 
saddle than he gave the word for an immediate rush. 

This wa> obeyed, though the officers set up a loud 
shout, in which the word “Surrender!” could be de- 
tected. 

Not the least notice was taken of it by the highway- 
men, however, who bent all their energies to get clear 
frorfi the present embarrassing situation. 

Finding no regard paid to them, the officers discharged 
a volley from their pistols, and set off in immediate pur- 
suit. 

The first act was a very thoughtless aud inconsiderate 
one, but it was performed upon the impulse of the mo- 
ment. 

When the pistols were discharged the fugitives were 
well out of range. 

Consequently no harm was done. 

It was fortunate that the trees grew so close at hand, 
for Dick was thu3 enabled to get himself and his comrades 
out of sight of their pursuers almost immediately. 

Still, he was cart ful not to penetrate too deeply into 
the recesses of the trees, lest they should suddenly en- . 
counter some obstacle to their progress. 

• The police officers, however, were by far too resolute 
and too close behind them to be shaken off very easily or 
rapidly. 

Dick Turpin nevertheless experienced bnt a slight 
amount of uneasiness. 

Every moment the shades of evening grew darker and 
darker, for by this time the sun had dipped below the 
horizon. 

In a short time, however, the confines of the wood 
were reached, and a vast extent of open country lay 
spread out before them. 

Dick paused a moment, in order to allow Tom Davis to 
change to Tom King’s horse. 

The officers lould not be very far in the rear, but at 
present the trees hid them from sight, while the soft 
turf which was growing everywhere prevented the hoof- 
beats of their horses from being beard. 

“I think the best plan now will bo to push on with all 
the speed our horses are capable of making,’’ said D ; ek 
Turpin. “And, if we are careful to make a considerable 
detour, I believe we shall be able to reach the ruine un- 
perreived, while the period of our arrival need not N* 
later than midnight.” 

‘ As you like, captain — you saall decide.” 

“Forward, then !” cried Dick, without anothex second's 
hesitation. 

It was perfectly certain, though, that, let them use 
what .speed they might, it would bo impossible to get so 
far away ss to be out of sight of the officers, who they 
expected each moment to see make their appearance 
among the trees. 

The speed at which our friends s!Arttd c2 how«v« 
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was such that in a very little while they got over a great 
deal of ground. 

Looking back, however, Dick perceived that the 
officers had by no means abandoned the chase, nor did 
they show any indications of being about to cease their 
endeavours. 

That they would be able to come up with our friends 
was most unlikely, however, for almost at each moment 
it could be seen that the distanoe between them I ’d 
increased. 

As they journeyed thus rapidly awdg that feeling of 
uneasiness and impatience to which we hav<v before 
adverted again filled Dick’s breast, and this time the 
intensity of the feeling was increased tenfold. 

His imagination busily suggested a thousand evils 
which might have happened in his absence, and &3 he 
went the presentiment of some great grief and danger in 
store pressed more and more heavily upon his spirits. 

In vain he tried, as before, to banish these sensa- 
tions. 

They seemed to laugh at all his efforts. 

In such a state of mind as we have faintly and im- 
perfectly described the rapid motion was a relief rather 
than otherwise, though to his feverish mind the speed at 
which they went seemed tediously and insufferably 
slow. 

The desire to reach the ruins with as little delay as 
might be caused him not to make so considerable a 
detour as he had at first proposed, although by doing so, 
as he was well aware, he voluntarily courted danger. 

His comrades noticed the change in his course with 
some surprise; but they had undertaken to leave the 
carrying out of the affair iu his hands, and they had so 
high an opinion of his abilities in such a matter that they 
never once for a moment thought of making any com- 
ment upon it. 

The pursuing officers were by this time completely 
out-distanced, and this circumstance made a great differ- 
ence. 

In the midst of all his terrible forebodings, Dick did not 
forget what he had overheard respecting the roads being 
watched, in order that he might be intercepted, and there- 
fore, to guard against any possibility of coming into 
collision with his foes, he directed his course in such a 
manner that the ruins were left considerably on his right 
hand. 

He rode on, '"bending round slightly, and at length, with 
a sigh of relief, made nis way in a direct line to the place 
he wished to reach, though, as well as he understood, he 
approached in precisely the opposite direction to what be 
expected. 

He congratulated himself upon having adopted this 
course, for they met with no opposition whatever. 

They did not so much as catch sight of s single living 
being. 

Bnt as he drew nearer and nearer to the ruins, iustead 
of iucreasing his pace in order that he might ail the 
sooner put an end to the suspense he had been so long 
enduring, an unaccountable feeling made him tighten his 
hold upon the rein, until Black Bess’s speed was reduced 
to a walk. 

He did not attempt to analyse this feeling, but ho 
seemed irresistibly impelled to act in the manner we have 
described 

“ Hullo 1” said Tom King, pressing forward a little. 
“ What is the matter, captain ? Why are you pulling 
up?” 

• Just as he spoke he happened to catch sight of Dick’s 
countenance. 

He was so struck by its aspect that- he immediately 
added : 

“ Why, what on earth is ths matter, ? You seem 
as though you had seen a ghost 1 Can it be possible 
you are hurt ?” 

“No — no, Tom, it is not that. I am almost ashamed 
to confess it ; but if you will believo, my heart is so 
heavily oppressed that it seems as though it would weigh 
mo down. 

“But what is the ow-se, captain?” asked Claude 
Duval, who was close enough behind to overhear what 
had passed. 

“ I fear that — that while we have been away some great 
calamity has happened, of what nature I canuot even 
guess; out so strongly has the presentiment taken hold 


of me that I positively dre&d to approach any nearer, 
because — because I fee! some terrible discovery a waits 
me.” 

“ Why, Dick,” 6aid Tom King, after a long pause, for, 
to tell the truth, he scarcely knew how to reply, “ I 
thought you were one never troubled bv any such 
fancies.” 

“ Fancte.'or not” said Sixteen-String Jack, “I should 
be the loot to disregard them. Still, let ns approach. 
Knowing the worst will not be 60 bad as this state of 
terrible suspense, with our suspicions suggesting all 
manner of terrible occurrences.” 

“Jack says rightly,” observed Claude. “Come, Dick, 
shake off this heaviness — let us approach,” 

Thus urged, Dick Turpin once more pushed Black Bess 
forwards at a better speed. 

There was one spot where, on nearly every occasion 
when they returned, they had found Jack the ostler wait- 
ing for them. 

It was a kind of out-post in the ruins, from which a 
view of considerable extent could be obtained. 

This time he was not to be seen. 

His absence struck a chill to the breasts of everyone — it 
seemed so like a confirmation of Dick’s forebodings. 

It was a moment before anyone could speak, and then 
Dick said : 

“How strauge it is that Jack Ostler is not here to meet 
us as usual !” 

His voice was unsteady and constrained. 

“ It is,” returned Tom ; “ but push on. It may be that 
Maud feels disinclined to remain alone in the ruins." 

Dick shook his head at this supposition. 

He knew full well that Maud’s anxiety would be equal 
to, if not greater, than his own. 

So far from making any such excuse, he thought she 
would be the first to place herself at the nearest point, 
and watch untiringly for his return. 

With a thousand more apprehensions than before, Dick 
continued on his way. 

By this time his apprehensions were fully shared in by 
his companions, so highly contagious is everything 
resembling fear. 

It might have been fancy in a great measure, and yet to 
them it seemed as though there was an unusual air of 
desolation pervading the place — 

A desolation and silence which they had never before 
noticed. 

A few minutes brought them to the courtyard, where, 
at least, Dick felt certain Maud would be watching fc* 
his arrival. 

But this spot seemed even more silent and deserted 
than elsewhere. 

Without a word, Dick alighted from his steed. 

He did not speak, but all coaid see how deeply his 
heart was moved, and they knew ibaS such feelings as he 
then experienced could not be expressed in words. 

Silently, then, they too followed his example. 

At length, in a faltering voice, Tom ventured to sug- 
gest that both Maud and Jack had for a short time 
descended into the secret chamber. 

Dick shook his head. 

“That is a point soon enough ascertained," said Dick. 
“ Follow me.” 

“Shall we lead the horses after us, or leave them 
here?" 

“Better leave them here. They are familiar enough 
with the place not to stray away. If it turns out as you 
suggest, they will quickly be attended to." 

! From this speech it was evident that Dick Turpin was 
doing his best to cheat himself into the belief that Tom 
King’s suggestion was likely to prove correct. 

The horses were released,’ though no attempt was made 
to remove any of their trappings. 

The animals justified the remark that had bees, 
made, i * 

They were familiar with tne place, and showed ba 
disposition to stray off. 

Indeed, Black Bess seemed more than half inclined w- 
follnw at her master’s heels ; but after going a little 
distance she, at a word from him, came to a 1 It. 

In perfect silence, then, and with heavy, slow, linger- 
ing footsteps, the highwaymen made their way in the 
direction of the entrance to the subterraneous apse> 
meat- 
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To Mwcb.it took them little more than a moment. 

The aperlare was not closed, and this discovery caused 
a thriU of delight to shoot through their frames, for it did 
indeed seem as though Maud and Jack the oatler were 
beiotf 

‘*it'e all right,” said Tom. “Go on, Dick; you nad 
better be the first. They will be surprised at our return 
rely upon it, they did not expect us back so soon.” 

“ Maud— Maud!” cried Dick, as he began to descerd. 
“ Maud— Maud, speak to me — let me hear your voice ! 
Maud, I say ! I have returned in safety and unhurt !” 

Dick paused. 

His heart beat violently. 

A. cold perspiration started forth in large drops upon 
hid forehead, while he gasped painfully and laboriously 
for breath, as though his lungs had suddenly rerused to 
perform their proper functions. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, his voice se6rjing 
rather to burst from his lips than to be a natural articula- 
tion. “ What can be the meaning of this ? What — oh, 
what can have happened ?” 

“ Descend— descend l” cried Claude Duval. “ Be quick ! 
We can ascertain nothing here ; or stand aside, if you 
would rather, and I will go first and lead the way.” 

“ Ho — no !” groaned Dick, while they could see that he 
trembled from head to foot like an aspen. “ My worst 
forebodings are now realised ! This was the direction in 
which all my ghastly fears pointed ! Alas ! — alas ! — 
what is to be done ?” 

“Descend — descend !” said Tom King, in a scarcely 
less agitated voice than that of his leader. 

His injunction was complied with. 

The whole party slowly descended the flight of steps, 
and with faltering steps made their way along the 
passage. 

It was at this moment that, with a triumphant shout, or 
rather yell, of exultation, an officer dashed round from 
one of the comers of the ruins, where evidently he had 
been in hiding. 

He was followed quickly by a dense throng of others, 
who exhibited scarcely les3 frantic demonstrations of ex- 
citement than himself. 

They clustered round the entrance to the under- 
ground apartment. , 

Then the first, who was no other than Bishop the 
police officer, threw his hands up above his head and 
screamed aloud : 

“ Caged — caged ! I knew it would be done ! Ha, ha ! 
fia, ! ha ! Earthed — earthed — run to earth 1 I told you 
so I Caught — caught ! Caught at last ■” 


CHAPTER MXIL 

EXPLAINS THE APPEARANCE OF THE POLICE OFFICERS 
AT THE RUINS. 

To explain the mysterious disappearance of Maud and 
Jack the ostler, and the no less mysterious appearance of 
Bishop and a troop of officers, it will be necessary to go 
back and relate sequentially what took place at the castle 
ruins after the departure of Dick Turpin and his com- 
rades 

We have said already that Maud stood and gazed after 
her husband until the stonework hid him from her sight. 

But she continued to gaze long after that, for iu fancy 
he was yet present to her vision. 

Jack Ostler withdrew to a distance, leaving her to her- 
self. 

When afterwards she came to give an account of what 
had happened, she was unable to give anything like a 
clear idea of how long she might have remained in this 
position. 

Her thoughts wandered, and she gave herself up to a 
kind of waking day-dream. 

She was longing for tho time when Dick would leave 
England wiih her, and when there w ould succeed to this 
turbulent career a period of peace arid rest. 

Suddenly, however, her attention was aroused by a 
sound which instantly put all her dreaui3 to flight. 

It was only by the exercise of the greatest' if -control 
mat she was able to suppress a shriek 

The sound which struck upon her ear was the one 
above all others to cause her tn« most alarm. 

It was a human voice. 


At first she might have been incredulous, but soon 
there was no room left for the least amount of doubt. 

The sound of voices continued, and Maud quickly be- 
came conscious that more than one person wan epj? r oach- 
ing the ruins. 

How roacy more she could not estimate. 

Her heai t fairly stood still. 

The fooling was an awful one 

In vain she tried to draw her breath. 

In vain she strove to move. 

Then she became conscious that she was about to fall 
; nto a swoon. 

This knowledge enabled her by a sudden effort to re- 
gain possession over her almost paralysed faculties. 

It was just as she thus recollected herself that she 
found Jack the ostler was standing by her side. 

Eia presence was to her a source of infinite relief, for 
she had just been assuring herself that it was necessary 
for her to set ont in quest of him. 

Jack placed his fingers to hie lips, in token of silence. 

Then, in the faintest possible whisper, bo murmured ; 

“Don’t be alarmed, but strangers have entered the 
ruins.” 

Maud nodded, and by her manner signified to him that 
she was already acquainted with the fact. 

“ There’s three of them,” he continued, in the same 
cautious tonee, “ and what they want I cannot imagine." 

“ They — they — are not - — ” gasped Maud. 

“No — no,” answered the ostler, without waiting for 
her to complete her question — “they are not police 
officers." 

Maud involuntarily gasped : 

“ Thank Heaven !’’ 

The knowledge that these new-comers were not police 
officers had a wonderfully reassuring effect upon her. 

“ Who can they be, then ?” she murmured. “ What 
can they want bore ?” 

Jack shook his head. 

“ It will be best not to talk, miss,” he said — he am aye 
called Maud “Miss” — “we may be overheard. Look 
there 1” 

He pointed across the ruins as he spoke. 

Maud looked in the direction in which he pointed, and 
then saw three persons come into view. 

One walked in advance of the other two, and by his 
costume it could be seen that he belonged to a higher 
grade of society than they did, while their manner showed 
that they were ready to do his bidding in anything that 
he required. 

The first one came very near to the spot where Maud 
and Jack Ostler were concealed. 

Indeed, they had to shrink back very closely into the 
shadow of an abutment to escape detection. 

Even then they would have been in great danger of 
being seen but for the obscurity which prevailed, and 
which seemed to increase rapidly every moment. 

The gentleman” -for such by his attire he seemed to be 
— paused, and raising one arm, pointed towards the keep. 

“ There can be no doubt this is the place,” he said — 
“ not the least doubt in the world ; but if I had known it 
was such a devilish long way off, I should have waited 
till the morning.” 

“ What is to be done, then, sir ?” asked one of tho men, 
in a respectful voice. 

“ Done ? — why, nothing at all can be done to-night — 
that is the worst of it.” 

“Shall we go back, sir?” asked the one who had before 
spoken. 

“ Wait a moment — I will think." 

The stranger appeared to consider carefully for a 
minute or two, and then he replied • 

“ My orders were, not to leave this place until my task 
'is completed ; but, as I said before, it is no use attempt- 
ing to commence to-night. You two shall stay here, 
however, and make yourselves as comfortable as you can, 
and I will ride on to the next village, and try if I can 
find any accommodation At an inn.’ * 

By the expression upon the countenances of the twu 
men, it was quite evident that they by no means relished 
this proposition ; but they were too much under the bub- 
jection of the stranger to utter even a word by way oi 
remonstrance. 

Uy tiie way the gentleman spoke it was clear that he 
, intended to seek accommodation tor himself only. 
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“ You 4Uita understand,” he added, On ao account 
•re you to quit these ruins nven for ft moment, ant! watt 
here till my return. I will bo here by daybreak in ;ho 
morning, and don’t you stir till then — you know, what 
the consequences will be if you disregard my injunctions. 
You have some provisions, so make yourselves as com- 
fortable as you can.” 

“And tho horses, sir ?” „ 

“Oh, they will be right enough — there is plenty of 
good grass about. Above all, mind what I have said.” 

With these words the gentleman turned an his heels 
and departed. 

The men looked after him very sullenly, and ss ,soon as 
ever he was out of sight, one said : - * 

“Curse me, Isaac, if I like this job!" 

“Nor, I,” was the answer given by the other ; “it was 
a fool’s trick to start so late from London.”. 

„ « We bad better have come in the morning, that’u cer- 
tain." 

*, “ We must grin and abide by it, mate, I suppose.” 

“ Come further in*o the place, then. Let ns have a 
good look all ovor it first of all. It will servo to pa^s iae 
time away.” 

Tho -othor assented, and the pair passed on into the 
courtyard, going so close to Maud and the ostler in doing 
so that it is a thousand wonders a discovery was not 
made. 

Jack waited a moment or so after they had disappeared 
before he ventured to speak. 

1 hen he said : 

“ I can’t think who they are, miss, nor what they want 
hero. It bothers me entirely.” 

“ Alas,” replied Maud, “ I fear wo shall he no longer 
able to find a shelter within these crumbling walls. The 
one. who announced his intention of returning by day- 
break seems to me to ho ve some authority — perhaps he is 
the owner of the property.” 

‘ That’s very likely,” said Jack. “ I never happened 
to think of that ; but in the meantime, miss, what are we 
to do ?” 

“ Alas, I know not !” 

“ Don’t be down, miss — don’t be down. If we think a 
little while we are sure to be right.” 

Jack's confident and cheerful manner was not without 
its effect upon Maud. 

“ I’ll tell you what,” Jack continued. “ I can give 
these chaps a regular fright, and perhaps scare them off 
in that way.” 

Maud shook her head. 

• “ That won’t answer. Jack, because they would come 
•gain in the morning.” 

“ True — true, we should be no gainers hi th® end, I can 
see." . 

Jack scratched his head with a puzzled air. 

“ It seems to me,” said Maud, after a brief pause, and 
her heart beat hard and fast as she spoke — “ it seems to 
me that tho ouly course open to us is to follow them to 
Greenwich.” 

Jack looked very grave at this proposition. 

“ It would be running a very great danger,” he said ; 
"perhaps we might get the captain and the rest into 
trouble.” 

“ Yes 5 but it will not do to let them arrive here while 
these strangers are here. They would be discovered." 

“ True again,” said Jack, who was now quit9 unable 
to see his wity out of the difficulty. 

While in this state of indecision his attention was dis- 
tracted by another sound. 

This was most unmistakably the trampling of horses' 
feet, and of a considerable number. 

They came nearer each moment. 

“ Fresh arrivals,” said Jack, as ho passed his hand over 
his face, “Suro, ihe place must be bewitched.’’ 

Maud trembled and turned very pals. 

“ Who can these lie ?” eho gasped. “ Surrey they have 
not returned already.” 

j[ No — no, they are not back — besides, 1 o&i hear at 
ieast a dozen horses.” 

“A dozen?” 

“Yes. Hush — hush!” 

The horsemen were now very close at h&Ju, 

It was quite evident that the ruined caotlu was ttoui 
iesrirsation. 

in another moment they came into light. 


' Their arrival had been heard by the two men, fa* they 
carao ant into. the open space again with tneir 
tenancos wearing an expression of the utmost sun 
prise 

The new-comers were police officers, and they num- 
bered something like a dozen. 

“Surrender — surrender 1” they cried, as soon as they 
naught sight of the two men. “ Surrender, if you wish 
your lives to be spared 1” 

“We have no intention of resisting,” said one* ot the 
men. “ What on earth do you want with us ?” 

“ Well, curso me, that’s cool ! Seize them, my lads— 
seize them!” # 

“ Perhaps you will first of all be kind enough to show 
me your warrant ?” .. 

“ Warrant ? the idea of such a thing 1” said the chief 
officer, who was no other than Bishop. “ Well — well, I 
sever heard a richer tiling than that in my life — never !” 

“ You are all mad or drunk,” said the othe’: man, “ or 
labouring under some 6i range mistake or other !” 

“ Nothing of the kind 1 Seize them J” 

The order was promptly obeyed, for the men never 
offered to make tho least resistance. 

“ Now, then, out with your lanterns.” 

Bishop fully believed that he had made au' important 
capture, but the coolness of theso men, and tho quiet way 
in which vthby surrendered, caused him to have his 
doubts. . . " • . 

For this reason he called for the lanterns. 

They were quickly produced. 

Long and earnest was the scrutiny bestowed upon 
[■•those two men, and in the end, though most unwillingly, 
Bishop was obliged to admit that he. was very far in- 
deed from having made tho important capture he had 
imagined. ■ ; 

“ Perhaps,” said the man who had previously spoken 
— “ perhaps now yon will be good enougn tc explain Ml 
this ? Pray, who did you take us for?” . 

His manner irritated Bishop excessively, and therefore, 
with ill-suppressed rage, he cried : 

“ You may consider yourselves in custody. E.epp them 
secure, my men J Year presence at this hour in this 
place is sufficiently suspicious ,to warrant mo in taking 
you prisoners.” 

“ Oh, is it ?” said the man. sarcastically. “I have ft! 
ways heard that police officers were promoted and placed 
in command, in proportion as they showed themselves 
blundering and incompetent. I believe it now, and what 
is more, I am sure your talents fit you lor the highest 
position in the force.” 

Bishop ground his teeth with rage — indeed, his anger 
was so great that it stilled nim. 

Had his life depended upon it he could nut have uttered 
a syllable. . ' - • : - ' ! 

The man continued : 

“ You will please understand that we are here by the 
express commands of the Lord Chancellor, whoso express 
commands to us were that wo wore to take up our 
quarters here, aud on. no account to leave — even for h 
moment. If you don’t liko to believe ns you can run the 
risk of not doing so. Tho Chancellor's private secretary 
is now at the inn in tho next village, lie will 1)0 hero 
again at daybreak. If you remove us from here you will 
forfeit your place, for cot even ten times the amount oi 
stupidity you possess would save you.” 

There was something so clear and distinct in this man’s 
voice — something so calm and unriiffieil in his demeanour, 
that every word he uttered carried an impression of 
truth along with it. 

There was not one of the officers — even including 
Bishop — hut what was compelled into belief. 

The latter at length commuded himself sufficiently 
to speak. 

“ What you say may or may not be true, but we have 
information that four highwaymen have been seen in this 
vicinity, and your looks are such as to raise suspicion in 
anyone’s mind." " r . / . 

Biuhop felt he had his antagonist there, for the inau’s 
outward appearance was certainly most aupruposaess- 
ing. 

“That may be,” was the answer, “but if they looked 
people up on eouoaut of their locks you would never ha 
oat of jail.” 

“ Como -eomo,” yadd Bishop, biting his lips and en.ea* 
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•wring to at*" taie a calmness that he was far from feeling, 
“ietaK have ao Eore of this. At the least I consider 
yon ought to give a more satisfactory account of your- 
selves than you have yet done.” 

“ I don’t know what more you can want. 1 can only 
say that, you will find every word we have uttered per- ' 
fectly true ” 

“Tell him,” said the other— “toll him all, or wa shall 
have no peace.” 

“ Well, then,” said the man, “ since you must know, 
this property belongs — or rather did belong, for he’s dead 
now — to Lord Corny ago. His daughter, a iittle girl, is 
now a ward in Chancery. Her uncle, who has for some 
time been known as Lord Comynge, is accused of attempt- 
ing to murder his niece.” 

“ Yes,” said Bishop, interrupting him. “ S have heard 
something of this before.” 

“ Perhaps you have heard all, in which case I may as 
well save myself the trouble of talking aa not." 

“No— no. Go on, 1 beg.” 

“ In the morning we are to make a thorough seaiki . iJl 
over these ruins.” 

“ What for ?” 

' “ Ah, that’s just what we don’t know ” 

“ It seems like a matter in which police officers ought 
to be employed.'* 

“But you see,” replied the man, maliciously, “the 
Lord Chancellor happens to be of a precisely opposite 
opinion.” 

Bishop could make no reply to this hit, so he turned 
the conversation. 

With an affectation of great communicativeness he ex- 
claimed : 

“ The reason why we are here is, that from informa- 
tion we have received, we believe Dick Turpin and his 
gang have been secreting themselves somewhere in this 
neighbourhood, ana this ruined castle struck is as being 
the most likely place.' 1 

Upon hearing these words, the two mev exchanged 
sign' acant glances. 

Bishop’s eyes were keen enough to perce" re it, ao be at. 
once said : 

“ You know something of this.” 

‘Well, it is not much, but from the look of the inside 
of the place i should say there have been several horses 
here for a length of time.” 

“ Are they here now ?” 

11 No, and I don’t believe anyone else is, for we have 
had a good look around.” 

Bishop considered for some time in silence. 

At last he said : 

“ Let me enter and have a look, I shall then be able to 
judge for myself.” 

With these words, Bishop and his companions followed 
the two men into the interior of the ruins. 

It needed only a glance to convince the police officers 
that horses had been there, and very lately. 

“We are on the scent ot last,” he cried, in an exultant 
voice. “Do you know we have beeuquito at a loss where 
to look, although we have known them to be in hiding 
•ome where.” 

“But I rather think the scent is cold,” said the man 
Isaac. 

“ I don’t believe they have left here yet,” t>- Id Bishop, 
confidently. I 

“Why not?” 

“ Because they would never quit such a place c* shelter 
unless driven from it.” 

“ Then you think they will return ?” 

“Undoubtedly. Depend upon it, they are out npon 
some expedition, and will return here towards day- 
break.” 

- “ There is a good reward offered for their capture, ta 
there not ?” asked Isaac’s companion. ' 

“Yes, very good,” said Bifahop. “ And, if yon like, 
we will share your watch in this place, and you shall take 
an equal share of the reward with the rest.” 

“ Providing we are successful ?” 

“Yes, of course; but I don’t feel vt r/ thubifa* this 
time.” 

“ Well, we agree,” rephod Isaac, after a oriel wtif-a- 
•r-rred conference with his companion 
“ ¥ery well, then ; we will say that is settled. ’ 

■’ y.&\ quite.” 


“ You say there is no one in the ruins but w: 
selves ?” 

“ No one but ourselves, though, depend upon it, w< 
have yet some discoveries to make.” 

What is your meaning ?” 

‘ Why, you don’t suppose these fellows kept out ol 
doors all the time, do you ? No. no— rely upon it there Is 
some chamber or such-like place where they could maks 
themselves tolerably comfortable." 

“Of comas not,” said Bishop “1 wonder I did not 
think of that.” 

“ So do L” said Isaac, in his Qsual sarcastic manner. 
“ However, let us set about it.” 

The police officers were by no means loth to comply 
with this proposition. 

In one throng the whole party passed into the recesses 
of the ruins, and, after dispersing themselves, they after 
a brief search discovered the entrance to the subter- 
raneous chamber. 

Indeed, it is rather wonderful they did not make the 
discovery earlier, for, owing to the sudden manner i£ 
which the secret apartment had been left, the highway- 
men had omitted to close the entrance. 

They would scarcely have thought such a thing neces- 
sary, as Maud was about to return to it in a short 
time. 

The man who noticed tho opening at once set up a loud 
shout, which had the immediate effect of assembling all 
the rest around him. 

Thb exultation of Bishop knew no bounds, and no 
doubt his delight would have manifested itself in some 
extravagant manner or other but for the sarcastic obser- 
vations of Isaac. 

After a brief consultation held round tho entrance to 
the subterranean chamber, it was decided that they should 
descend and make a thorough exploration. 

Some little difficulty then arose as to who should be 
the one to lead the way. i 

Bishop, for his own part, was inclined to take up a 
general’s position — that is, keep in the rear, so as to be 
as much out of danger as possible, but it was insisted on 
all hands that no one was so tit to lead the van as him- 
self. 

The jeers of Isaac made him unwilling fo refuse. 

It was, however, with no slight amount of reluctance 
thaf he began the descent of the step3. 

He was by no means assured that the highwaymen had 
all left the ruins, and he was haunted by the terrible 
dread that, if really absent, the highwaymen might have 
left behind them some contrivance for bringing down 
death and destruction upon tho head of any intruder. 

It was, therefore, with very slow and cautious steps 
that he advanced. 

Each moment, however, as he found no ill consequence 
ensue, his confidence increased. 

At length they fairly stood within that little chamoer 
wherein the highwaymen had passed so many hours in 
perfect security and freedom from interruption. 

Here abundant proofs of their recent presence 
manifested themselves to the lynx-like eyes of the 
officers. 

The result of their search convinced them that the 
whole of the highwaymen were reaJiy absent. 

This being ascertained, they made their way ones 
more to the upper air. 

A consultation was now immediately held. 

“ The direction of this wffait must be left to me !” cried 
Bishop, airogantly. “And when you have heard the 
plan of operations I am about to propose I am sure you 
will agree with -,ro that nothing better could by any pos- 
sibility be devised.-’ 

“Well, that’s modest, anyhow,” observed Isaac, in his 
usual aggravating manner. 

Bishop affected to take no notice nf the remark, but 
spoke shortly and decisively to the point, 

“ Depend upon it,” he said, “ these fellows will come 
back if we are only careful to keep from them the know- 
ledge that we are here. We will hide ourselves behind 
yonder wall, and oa their arrival will wait until they 
have every ono descended into the cavern— or whatever 
yen like to call it. Then all we shall have to do will be 
tc rush forward and surround the entrance. Thev will 
be completely at our mercy, and we shall ros.ke i.crn 
prisoners with scarcely anv trouble whatever. 
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hear a better plan than that proposed,” he added, giving 
a triaraphant glance around, “ and I will give in at onoe 
and for evermore.* 

CHAPTER MXIIL 

MAUD AND JACK TIIE OSTLER DETERMI>_ «C WARN 
DICK TURPIN AND HIS COMRADES OF T1IEIR DANGER. 

Bishop paused, and he had the infinite satisfaction of 
finding that his plan was received with universal accla- 
mation. 

Not even Isaac raised a dissentient voice. 

On the contrary, he liberally applauded the plan as 
being of all others the one best calculated to suc- 
ceed. 

In order that there might be no further difficulty, they 
at oneo withdrew to the place mentioned, which was 
exactly calculated to afford them safe shelter. 

The horses were taken with them, and every precau- 
tion adopted to efface every trace that they or their 
animals might have left behind them. 

Once ha\ ing taken up their position behind the wall, 
several huge blocks of stone that had apparently fallen 
from the summit of a crumbling tower were rolled up 
into convenient situations, so as to serve them for 
seats. 

Here they resolved to wait patiently for the arrival of 
their prey. 

Leaving them here, we will revert io the proceedings 
of Maud and Jack the ostler. 

After a little deliberation, they decided that it was 
moat important that an effort should be made to overhear, 
if possible, the plans of their foes. 

“ If you will only stay here, miss,” said Jack, “ you 
will be perfectly safe. I will then creep on silently, and 
gather all the information I am able.” 

“No no,” said Maud — “I cannot remain here alone! 
Let me come with you !” 

“ But, miss, consider the extra danger.” 

“ I will be cautious — very cautious ! But do not ask 
me to remain here — anything would be preferable to 
that !” 

Jack hesitated. 

“ Oh, stay,” said Maud — “ you remain here, and I will 
venture nearer to listen. I could not bear suspense.” 

As she spoke she moved forward. 

Of course, Jack did not for one moment think of re- 
maining behind. 

Without uttering a syllable, he followed cautiously in 
Mand’e steps. 

All the time he was in an agony of dread lest the slight 
rustling of her dress should betray them to their 
foes. 

But Maud was extremely careful, and at length was 
fortunate enough to approach sufficiently near to over- 
hear every syllable. 

She listened with the utmost dread and terror, though 
there was little fear Dick and the rest would arrive that 
night. 

When the officers withdrew behind the wall and seated 
themselves upou the stones in the manner we have 
described, Jack endeavoured to persuade Maud to 
retreat. 

But she refused to listen to any sucu suggestion, and 
changed her position, so that she was able once more to 
listen to their conversation. 

The first words she caught were uttered by Bishop, 
who said : 

“ We have told you our business here, and a good 
thing it is for you, I consider, therefore you ought to 
satViy our curiosity as to your presence in, this 
place.” 

“ We have little to toll,” replied Isaac, “beyond wnai 
you know already. We have been sent down here on 
behalf of the little heiress, and we are thoT'SE-fbly to 
search the ruins for something, but 1 know not wha*-’ 

“ Still you could hazard a shrewd guess?” 

“ Perhaps I could.” 

“ Let us hear it, then.” 

“ I don’t know whether L ought to mention. 3 nytliing 
•?{ the kind,” was the hesitating reply. 

“We have taken you into our confidence go I {Vn’t see 
& «e you can with very good grace refuse. ” 


Isaac was silent a moment or so; tben, in a lower rato; 
he said: 

“Well, it is my own belief that somewhere among 
these ruins a large amount of money has been hidden, 
and in the morning when the Lord Chancellor’s secretary 
arrives we shall have to search for it. Don’t ask me 
for any more information, because if you do you won’t 
get it.” 

“Very good,’' said Bishop. “But you might say 
whether what I have hejird about Lord Ooinyuge la 
correct or not.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Why, that l»e made an attempt upon the life of hi3 
niece.” 

“ Yes, it was — in these very ruins.” 

“ And that in consequence, although he stood so high 
fu tne favour of the King, he has been arrested on 
this capital charge ?” 

“ Quite right,” said Isaac. “ But I don’t suppose that 
result would have been brought about but for the Prince 
of Wales.” 

“ Indeed. How so ?” 

“Why, you see, Lord Comynge has ever been his 
most bitter enemy, and 'done more towards estranging 
him from the King than all the world besides, therefore 
it may be chiefly on this account that he has taken up 
the case of the little heiress. Anyhow, he has declared 
that he will know no rest until he has seen her fully re- 
stored to her rights, and until her guardian has been 
justly punished for his crime.” 

At this moment Maud touched Jack upou the arm, and 
made a eign that she bad heard enough, and was ready 
to retire. 

Jack moved away t.¥.h groat readiness and willingness, 
for he was well aware of the great risk they were run- 
ning by remaining so near. 

The retreat was effected with the utmost amount of 
caution, and without raising the least suspicion in the 
breasts of the ambushed officers. 

As the reader may suppose, it was with feelings of the 
greatest satisfaction that Maud listened to the communi- 
cation made by Isaac. 

Her interest in the fate of the little girl was great, and 
she was truly rejoiced to learn that she was at last in 
safety, and in so fair a way of recovering her rights. 

But the circumstances of her position prevented her 
from dwelling so much upon the subject as she would 
otherwise have done. 

So soon as ever they had got to a safe distance from 
the wall, Maud asked, eagerly : 

“What is to be done now, Jack — oh, what is to be 
done ?” 

“ Well, miss,” was the answer, “ it seems to me that the 
best thing will be for us to have a few words together 
about that.” 

“ Give me your opinion — you are calmer than I am.” 

“ Come on, then, miss — we will get as far away from 
that varmint as ever we can,” 

“ But we can talk now as we move forward ?” 

“ Oh, yes, of course we can !” 

“ Well, then, what do you advise ? Let mo hear, for 1 
am all impatience and anxiety.” 

“ Well, miss,” said Jack, with great emphasis, “ if so 
be the captain or any on ’em walks up to the secret en- 
trance without knowing what’s o’clock, why, nabbed they 
would be to a certainty ; and if they went down below 
they would be caught like rats in a trap.” 

“ Very true,” said Maud, shuddering at the bare idea 
of such a catastrophe. “ The thing for us to decide is, 
how we can prevent it.” 

“ Right you are, miss.” 

“ How is it to be done ?” 

“ In my opinion there is just one way, and only one.” 

“ And that is——” 

“ For you and me, miss, to leave this bore place at 
once and meet the captain and the .rest on their way back. 
We should then be able to warn them of their danger.” 

“Yes — yes, so we should. That is the course we must 
pursue, Jack.” 

“ You are decided, miss?” 

“Yos, quite." 

“ I only wish, then, we had a couple of ho. sea, for [3 
that case it would make our task infinitely easier ; bow 
| ever, as we are without them, the less said the batter." 
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lee, yes, we can do quite well on foot. Come, 
come, Jack, we will not lose another moment. I shall 
know no rest until I have seen and warned them.” 

Nor shall I.” 

During this conversation they had been moving for- 
ward somewhat rapidly, and by this time had got quite 
clear of the castle ruins. 

Jack knew well enough what was the destination of 
the lnghwaymen ; but another difficulty presented 
itself rather vividly to his mind. 

It was more than he or anyone else could tell which 
way they might take on their return. 

Therefore, although they thus set out, the chances 
were a hundred to one that they would be missed. 

This consideration, however, had evidently not yet 
presented itself to Maud, and Jack had not the heart 
to suggest it to her. 

She was now in the best of spirits, doubting nothing 
No 213.— Black Bess. 


1 that she should be able to convey her warning in good 
I time. 


| It is not to be wondered at that the excitement she 
I had so recently undergone should render her less capable 
I than usual of calm thought. 

No snrprise must be manifested, then, that she should, 
without a«king a single question, walk confidently by 
the side of her companion, for she firmly believed that 
| he was capable of conducting her to her destination. 

A furious blast of wind coming from the north-east 
I caused her to shiver and draw her little cloak or capo 
she wore closely around her shoulders. 

Jack noticed the movement, and looking up, ob- 
served : 

“ I am afra id, miss, it is going to turn out a roughish 
night.” 

Maud looked up, and for the first time noticed that 
I the sky was covered up with dense, black clouds, which 
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went scudding onward st a viotei* rate as they were 
dr? run by the fury oi the gale. 

So preoccupied was she -.that not until now had she 
observed the aspect of the weather. 

“I — 1 fear there trill be e atom,” she said 

’> Yea. miss,” waa the reply, “ it looks uncommon like 
U.” 

“‘Then we will push on with all the. speed we p,re 
capable of making et ut. to get as far as possible before it 
breaks forth." 

As she spoke she quickened her steps to such an extent 
that Jack found some little difhculty in keeping pace 
with her. » 

But aoon tha indications of the approaching oonilkit 
oi the elt manta became morn and iuoro unequivocal. 

Large, heavy spots of rain began to fall, the precursors 
of the drouching descent of water that was to follow. 

Still Maud hurried on with more rapid though uncer- 
tain steps. 

She was filled with the foreboding dread that this 
storm would be the means of preventing her from giving 
the necessary warning. 

The plashing of the rain-drops increased, and then 
from the distance came a low, muttering sound. 

“ Thunder," observed Jack, as eocn as ever be heard 
it. 

Scarcely had tue words escaped his lips than there came 
a snddeu flash of lightning. 

When it was over a double darkness seemed to pre- 
vail around them. 

Maud stopped affrightedly. 

-In common with many persons, the crashing of thunder 
and the vivid coruscations of tho forked lightning fined 
her with the utmost alarm. 

“ Can we not seek a shelter somewhere ?” she asked. 
“ This storm is terrible !” 

“And the rain is not comfortable, by any means ; and 
if we aro not quick we shall be drenched to the skin I" 
answered Jack. 

“ But is there no shelter ?" Maud asked, for the flasi es 
of lightning terrified her to such a degree that she dared 
not lift up her head to look. 

“ There is a big tree yonder, miss," said Jack. “I 
should think that will serve our purpose.” 

“ Yes— oh, yes !" 

“ Omne, then— cio not he tfraid ; I wUl lead the way." 

Maud grasped Jack’s arm very tightly, and ran Vy the 
side of him to the tree of which he had spoken. 

It was a magnificent oak — many centuries old, no doubt 
— with hugs branches stretching far across the road- 
way. 

Its leaves were large, and grew so closely togeiner that 
they formed an almost impervious screen from the rain, 
which, however, raised a prodigious pattering upon 
them. 

“ That is better, miss, is it not ?” said Jack, speaking 
in as encouraging a tone os he was able. 

The shadow ol the Luge tree was indeed most wel- 
come to Maud, who. cowering down, clasped her hands 
over her eyes so as to shut out the vivid flashes of light- 
ning. 

In a few moments the storm was at its height. 

The forked lightning flashed almost without intermis- 
sion, while the claps of thunder followed each other so 
japidly that the effect produced resembled a continuous 
peal. 

Maud’s alarm increased tenfold. 

“'he rain descended in a deluge, and in aider to escape 
it they both ^4 to prees as closely as they could to the 
trunk of the tree. 

Maud closed her eyes, for intense isa* made ho r unrhle 
to keep them open any longer. ■* 

Suddenly she experienced a strange sensation 

It wus altogether indescribable, and quite different to 
anything which she had previously experienced. 

For e few seconds she seemed deprived sf all motion, 
though she partially retained possession of h«r senses. 

There was up>n her mind an impression of an intense 
scorching sensation — a faint cry, and now h>r sense of 
smell was invaded with art odour of a sickening cha’-acter, 
aud which she could liken to nothing. 

An oppressive stillness reigned around her*, for the 
thunder so longer reverberated in such incessant 


Tremblingly sne opened her eyes, and was cosmunfea 
by the intense darkness. 

She called aloud upon her oorapahPw, who she was an 
able to perceive. 

In vain. -j ' * 

There was no response to her _ _,rds. 

Then a terrible, indefinable feeling of dread fc/OK entire 
possession of her. *' , - -s. v d r . • 

She apprehended Something awful, but what she km « 
not. i 

She called again. • 

The same result. 

— ■ Then, with a freniied atop, she advanced a pace or 
two. . ' 

It was at this moment that the lightning again blazed 
forth. --•.>*■*■ i , .-.I 

The. brilliant though evanescent Illumination disclosed 
to her eyes a sight of horror. 

Lying stretched at hor feet — she must have stumbled 
over him had aim attempted to advance another step— lay 
the body of Jack the ostbr. , 

He was dead — dead beyond all doubt. 

One glance was sufficient to assure anyone of this, for 
his countenance was so scorched and disfigured as to 
present au awful spectacle; and bad aot Maud been 
aware of who had been standing by her side she could 
never have recognised him, for his features were so dis- 
torted and rendered so hideons that their appearance was 
totally changed. - r ; , a- "* 

Maud shrieked in horror at the awful sight thus for a 
second revealed to her affrighted gaze. 

How thankful she was wher. darkness again surrounded 
every object I 

Cautiously, though trembling in every limb, she turned 
away. *« ''>*» „ c " r r- ”.• 

She felt that no earthly consideration whatever would 
induce her to bostow another glance upon anything so 
fearfuL . . '• ' £ 

.She uittod the dangerous, treacherous shelter of the 
tree, and with a sensat on of relief felt the heavy rain- 
drops beat upon her head and face , 

There could be no doubt about the cause of Jack 
Ostler's sudden death. 

The lightning, 'attracted by the tree, had struck it, and 
the treacherous fluid, passing through his body, instanta- 
neously deprived him of his life. A ” 

Maud must have sscaped by something little short of a 
miracle, for 6a e was standing close beside him. 

Bhe must have been affecied in some slight degree, as 
was evideuced by her partial loss of consciousness. 

No words of ours can adequately describe the nature of 
her feelings at this juncture. 

A sudden death even of a stranger cannot fail to make 
a deep effect upon the most callous heart. 

How much, then, must the effect be increased when the 
person is one who stands in the light of a protector ! 

Maud was distracted, and as she stood alone in the 
drenching wet, wrung her bends in anguish and despair 
Deprived of the ostler's f&ithful guidance and advice, 
where was she to turn — what step shonld she . take 
next? 

She stood distracted. 

All the difficulties of her position rushed upon her 
with overwhelming force, aud she felt crushed by them. 

No one could possibly be more ignorant of her where- 
abouts than she was, and she had uot the remotest idea 
of the direction in which her destination lay. ” ’• 

Tinder these circumstances the task of meeting with 
Dick and his comrades seemed a hopeless one. 

While she was thus wandering at random they might 
pas. her a thousand times. 

This knowledge increased if possible the poignancy ol 
her grief. 

Bhe wept &ud sobbed aloud, and to hoi distempered 
fancy the very wind scented to laugh autoug the branches 
ol the trees and mock her grief. . * ' 

For a brief space she indulged in the only hope that 
was left to her. 

This was, that Jack the ostler might not have perished. 
Ob, how she clung to this vaiiu improbable id^a. 

, She felt it was improbable, tor it was as much the 
dread of having this last hope destroyed as it was un- 
willingness again to encounter the hideous spectacle that 
made her hold book. 
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At length rSm» raiseu her voice, but theie cutne uo 
reply. • 

At last, will. & fresh burst of grief, sho exclaimed : 

“ Alts — a as ! there can be no doubt that he has periled 
—and I am indeed forlorn 1 What to do now for my own 
safety and for theirs I know not 

It v>aa a long while before soe could arouse her® all iad 
calm in a slight degree her agitated feelings. 

But the necessity there was for immediate action pressed 
itself most strongly npon her. 

With a resolute effort she dashed the tear-drous frum 
her eyes and gazed about her. 

She was standing cither in a lane or cross-country 
road, and that was the sum total of the knowledge she 
was enabled to gather. 

Hesitatingly she advanced with the aii ot one ignorant 
of where their steps may lead. 

But the remombranco of her husband’s danger and the 
reflection that her husband’s life rested in her hands were 
bnrnt into her brain and served to animate her. 

Her hesitating steps became decisive ones, her walk 
quickened into a run, nor did she pause until compelled 
to do so by sheer breathlessness. 

During this time she had done nothing hut follow the 
winding of the road, which lx lit a! wit in a most dis- 
heartening fashion. 

Again ilaud looked about her, but was unable to form 
any better opinion oi her locality. 

The thunder and lightning had altogether ceased, but 
the rain continued to fall with unabated steadiness, and 
by the inky aspect of the sky above there seemed every 
probability that it would continue to do so for a consider- 
able length of time. 

Her impatience would not suffer her to pause and re- 
cover possession of her breath and strength, but she 
struggled on, though her pace was exceedingly slow, yet 
she was comforted by the knowledge that 6he was ad- 
vancing. 

At the same time, however, the utter hopelessness of 
her undertaking pressed more and more heavily upon 
her. __ »z 

She was conscious — fully conscious that success was all 
but an impossibility. 

Could she but have seen be f ore her the prospect of alti 
mate success it would have urged her onward with m 
flagging spirit. 

Ae it was, her bodily strength decreased to her spirits 
sank lower and lower. 

More than once, overcome by fatigue, she relt as though 
she must siuk down upon the damp earth In the road, 
but with a sudden effort she would start and struggle on 
her lonely way. 

Ho sounds of human life — no prospect of a human 
habitation, however humble, gratified her view. 

All around was a darkness and gloom that well typified 
cho condition of her own mind. 

Never before in the whole course of ber life \ia.. sne 
experienced so niacb utter wretchedness. 

She wag drenched to the titiu now with the rain, and 
her soaked garments clinging tightly to her materially 
increased the difficulty of motion. 

At last, after a weary interval, she saw before her a 
dark-looking mass of something, but what she knew 
not. 

A closer approach showed it to be a dwelling of some 
kind. 

She was now so eutirely overcome, that it was only by 
the greatest effort that she could place one foot before the 
other. 

When nearly opposite the building she was oosr ^»^ad 
to cause, for all strength seemed to forsake her. 

Had she not clung tightly to the masrivs * sAr* peat 
which supported the swinging sign she ■nuu have 
fallen. 

Ae it was It seemed as though the earth and t JJ things 
else were slipping away from beneath her foot 

OHAPTEIi aiAIV. 

WAl'D MKjTS Wmt A 8THANME ACQUAINTANCE AT TUB 
JOLLY B.YILUB INN. 

Ssv K.KAL moments elapsed boiore Maud became conscious 
M the nature oi tue support to which she cluug, out. 


having ascertained It, she know at once that oy great 
goo'l fortune she had halted before ad inn. 

Either her ayes had Iiecome more accrslomed to the 
darkness, or else the obscurity was not so great as it had 
been, for sho was now able to make out that tbe struc- 
I ture was a very old-fashioned, picturesque one 

From the manner in which it was built, it clear 
that al least a couple of centuries had elapsed since its 
erection. 

The exterior, however, was plunged in utter dark- 
ness. 

Not even from one of the upper windows did a gleam 
of light appear, so that Maud very justly concluded that 
the whole of the inmates had retired to rest. 

Just as she made this reflection, such an accession of 
the fainting feeliug came over her that she feared this 
time consciousness would entirely abandon her. 

As before, a vigorous effort of the will saved her. 

She then determined that at all hazards she would 
knock at the door of this inn, and endeavour to arouse 
its inhabitants. 

She would implore them to allow her brief rest and 
shelter, for she was now so fatigued that it was impos- 
sible for her to proceed any further. 

Another reflection only served to confirm her in this 
resolution. 

This was that it might be that at this inn she should 
be fortunate enough to find a horse which she could hire, 
or purchase. 

Luckily, she carried with her a considerable sum of 
money, so that all was well upon this score. 

The prospect of obtaining a horse seemed in a wonder- 
ful degree to reanimate her drooping spirits. 

She fancied that with a good steed beneath her all 
those difficulties which now appeared so gigantic would 
shrink infer* comparative insignificance. 

She would be able to take so much wider a range with 
so little fatigue to herself, that the chances of her success 
were at least doubled. 

It was these considerations that lent her the requisite 
strength to quit her sustaining grasp upon the sign-post 
and totter to the front door of the inu. 

She knocked loudly and boldly at it, the sound echo- 
ing strangely in the intense silence which prevailed. 

For a long time she knocked in vain. 

At leugth, however, - crashing sound’ was heard 
above. 

Thi3 was followed by a volley of oaths. 

Looking; wp to ascertain the causo of this, Maud found 
that a gufc-r ot wind had torn the latticed casement from 
the grasp of the man who opened it, and dashed it with 
such violence against the wall that several panes were 
totally demolished. 

“Hilloal” cried a rough voices- 11 hilloa I I say, who 
is there — what is the matter?” 

“I waut shelter from the storm,” answered Maud, 
in a faltering voice, for her heart sunk within her at such 
a reception as this. “ Fear not that I am unable to pay 
for the accommodation,” she added — “ rest assured that 
I will reward you well.” 

These words were not without their due effect. 

In a considerably mollified voice the man above said ; 

“ Wait where you are a moment, mies, and you shall 
be attended to. We are all a-bed.” 

“ I will wait,” said Maud — “ wait patiently.” 

A brief space of time elapsed, and then her ears caught 
the welcome sound caused by tho removal of bars and 
bolts. 

The next moment the door wao opened. 

Such a blaze of light seemed to stream across the 
threshold that for a moment or two Maud’s vision was 
quite confused. 

But this was only the effect of the darkness. 

When it wore away, sho perceived that tho illumiaa- 
tion proceodod only from a caudle, behind winch stood a 
man of sinister aspect 

no was regarding Maud suspiciously 

Her drenched and bedraggled appearance by oo meaus 
prepossessed him in her favour 

Maud by one glance into bis faco could read his thought* 
with as much ease and readmesa as she could have rwad 
u hook 

« f don't know whether I can accommodate you,” U 
Rid, at last, in gruff, surly toot . a 
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“You judge from mv appearance,’ 1 sain Maud, “that I 
Shall be unable to pay you.” 

The man started upon finding his thoughts so rightly 
Interpreted. 

“You need have no fear on that head,” Maud eon- 
tinned. “Look — here is mom than sufficient to discharge 
the most extortionate reckoning.” 

So saying, she produced from her pocket a go ai-eited 
pnrse, which she opened just wide enough to allow the 
man to see that it was filled with guineas. 

The sight of this wealth wi ought an immediate 
change. 

All hie gruffness and sullenness vanished 

He was ready to prostrate himself before Maud, and 
in tho most cringing tones invited her to enter. 

Maud was so disgusted with his behaviour that she 
felt almost inclined to retreat, but tbe uncertainty of 
whether she should be able to find another p laoe of rest 
overcame every other consideration, and she entered. 

The man, with great obsequiousness, ushered her into 
a room, in which he requested her to seat herself. 

At the same time lie placed the candle upon the table. 

“ I cannot eat," said Maud, in reply to his question as 
to what he should place before her. “ I feel that if I 
attempted to swallow a mouthful it would choke me. 
No — no ! all that I require is the opportunity to rest my 
wearied limbs.” 

■“ Very good, miss,” said the man, with a peculiar light 
blazing in his eye, which if Maud had noticed would 
have served to make her feel very uneasy. “ Indeed, I 
will make you as comfortable as I can. But, perhaps, 
while lam getting your bed-room ready, you would like 
to take a glass or two of wine ?’’ 

Maud did not reply, for just then her thoughts were 
wandering far away, and although the man’s words fell 
upon her ears, yet their signification did not penetrate to 
her understanding. 

He, however, evidently took her silence for consent, 
for he left the room immediately, and after the lapse of t. 
few moments returned with a bottlo and a wine- 
glass. 

“Here you are, miss,” he said, as he put the articles 
down upon the table. 

His entrance roused Maud from her reverie. 

“ Your room will soon be ready," said the man. “As 
you are so wet, a glass of wine will do you good.” 

Maud shuddered, for just then her thoughts reverted to 
Jack the ostler and the fearful aspect he had presented 
as he lay stark and stiff beneath the tree. 

The man, attributing this to cold, officiously poured 
out a glass of wine, and pressed her to drink it. 

Maud was just about to raise the glass to her lips, 
when, happening to turn towards the door, she saw the 
most singular-looking head and face she had ever 
happened to behold. 

It was only for a moment, however, that she caught 
sight of it. 

The man, following the direction of her eyes, no 
sooner caught sight of the head and face than ho seized a 
heavy boot-jack that happened to lie upon the table and 
flung it with all his force. 

So suddenly was this act performed, and so accurate 
was tho aim taken, that before the head could be with- 
drawn it received a terrible blow that echoed and re- 
echoed through the house. 

A loud yell of pain followed, su^eeeded by a lumbering 
sound. 

Than all was still. 

Maud put down her glass ol wine an tasted on the 
table, and gazed on the man with mingle 1 wonder and 
disgust. 

I’erceiving tbe nature of the regard mat was bent upon 
him, he said, in an apologetic tone of voices and witn 
considerable confusion in his manner : 

“You see, miss, I am apt at times to be a little shC-rt- 
tempered. But it’s over in a moment, and then, Lor’ 
bless yon, I thinks nothing of it. Now, that was a 
rascally young nephew of mine, who has been shamefully 
misbehaving himself, and I ordered him to keep bis 
room, do you see, miss, but he must needs disobey, and 
come peeping and prying, so you see he has g jt what he 
deserved.” 

Maud oould by no means see this very clearly, but was 
silent. f->r ah. v» !i however mi'eV. -he might disapprove. 


yet she could not presume to find fault with the domestk) 
arrangements of the house. 

“ You have not drunk your wine, miss." 

“ No — no ; believe me, I cannot. Is my room rc ady ?" 

“ I dare say it is, by this time.” 

“ I do not want to remain here any longer than will be 
necessary for me to recover my strength ; but in order to 
continue iny journey I want a horse. Gan you provide 
me witti one? I will either buy or hire it.” 

* 1 can accommodate you, no doubt,” answered the 
man, with a grin that much increased the natural hideou?- 
ness of his countenance ; “ but as you are very weary, 
suppose we leave the settling of that nutil after you have 
rested yourself-” 

Maud was only too willing to consent. 

, Her fatigue momentarily increased, and her eyelids 
seemed as though pressed down with leaden weights. 

Mechanically, like one walking iu a dream, she followed 
the man np a flight of old-fashioned, crumbling, oaken 
stairs. 

He paused at a door situated at the extremity of a long 
corridor. 

Pushing it opon, Maud saw that a lamp was bnrning on 
a large chest. 

As she crossed the threshold, the man said : 

'* I don’t know whether you need anyone to wait upon 
you, miss. U you do, 1 will call up my wife, and she will 
be with you in a few moments.” 

“No — no,” said Maud. “I shall manage best by my- 
self.” 

“ Very good,” was the gruff answer. “ Good night — 
or, rather, good morning, for it is nearer the one than the 
other.” 

With these words the man departed, closing the door 
carefully behind him. 

Maud shivered from head to foot, and glanced around 
her with a sensation of trembling dread for which she 
could not account. 

It was probably imagination merely, but to her it 
seemed as though the atmosphere of this bod-chamber 
was heavily lad-m with some thick, oppressive, sickeniug 
odour, of a kind she had never experienced before. 

The aspect of the room, too, was in itself quite enough 
to strike a chill into any heart. 

It was barely and plainly furnished; the principal 
articles consisting of a massive bedstead and a huge oaken 
chest, which did duty for a dressing-table. 

There was no tiro in the grate, and the damp and cold 
from without seemed to penetrate through the window. 

But Maud's exhaustion was complete. 

Despite the oppressive odour, the chill ness, the choer- 
lessnees, she removed a portion of her upper apparel, and 
lying down on the outside of the bed, covered herself 
with the coverlet. 

Almost as soon as she assumed a recumbent attitude 
her eyes closed, and she fell off into a deep sleep, that for 
a time rendered her oblivions of everything. 

How long this heavy slumber continued she knew not; 
but presently she began to dream. 

She fancied that Dick Turpin was in jsome place, aud 
only separated from her by a window. 

Slight as this obstruction seemed, yet it appeared to be 
more than Dick could overcome, so he was tapping upon 
it with his finger nails, and making signs for Maud to 
open it for him and allow him to escape. 

Maud comprehended this fully, and made the most 
superhuman efforts to rise and do his bidding. 

But every limb refused to obey the dictates of her 
will. 

Again and again she struggled to rise, but it seemed os 
tnough tons aud tons had been piled upon her breast. 

Her anguish was increased by the inqiatiep-e which 
was expressed upon Dick’s features. 9 

Suddenly, however, the spell was dissolved. 

She opened her eyes, and found he>*aelf lying on the 
bed. 

During that oonfusodness of feeling which all experi- 
ence when awaking in a strange place, her ears were still 
assailed by the faint clattering, tapping noise which sue 
had heard in her dream. 

Sh« listened for several moments; but the count*. 
tiuued without any intermission. 

“ What can it be ?" she murmured, as sho gently > n-1 
herself to a sitting posiurv 
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Her heart beat quickly with alarm. 

81ie apprehended she knew not what. 

On retiring she had left the candle burning. 

It iris alight now; but it carried a wic,k of such por- 
teutious length, and with suoh a huge Turk's head sur- 
rounding it, that it gave forth only the dimmest and most 
uncertain illumination conceivable. 

Her alarm increased, for eithe' in fancy or reality the 
tapping increased in loudness. 

With the exception of thi3 the sileuco whioh prevailed 
was oppressively profound. 

The longer Hand remained thus the more did her 
courage evaporate. 

The dread of all kinds of evil came over her. 

At last, by a most vigorous and determined effort, she 
slipped off the bed, resumed those clothes she had re- 
moved, and looked around her with a calmness that was 
more assumed than real. 

It appeared now that the sound was less equivocal in 
its character. 

Maud was certain that it was produced by tapping 
npou glass. 

But the sound was so strange, so constant, that all kinds 
of superstitious imaginings came crowding unbidden into 
her mind. 

To what kind of visitation was she to be subjected ? for 
she could scarcely believe that the mysterious sonnd pro- 
ceeded from any human agency. 

Her heart throbbed so painfully that she seemed every 
moment in danger of suffocation. 

Nevertheless, it was almost involuntarily that her eyes 
turned in the direction of the window. 

Having gazed upon it, she could no longer doubt that 
the tapping was given upon one of its panes. 

But by whom ? 

For what reason ? ’ 

Vainly she asked herself these questions. 

Her curiosity was raised to the highest pitch, yet it was 
some time before she could summon up sufficient courage 
to enable her to move slowly towards it. 

As she approached, the tapping abruptly ceased. 

Drawing closer still, Maud endeavoured to peep 
through the glass, but at first the intense darkness with- 
out completely baffled her. 

Another tup, tap, was given. 

She saw something move, and recoiled in affright. 

Just then she thought of the condition of the candle, 
and, with * trembling hand, removed the 6nuff. 

A bright, clear light immediately ensued, by the aid of 
which, as she again glanced towards the window, she 
saw a human face pressed closely against the panes. 

She seemed about to shriek aloud in the extremity of 
her alarm, but terror seemed to freeze up her voice, and 
only a hoarse whispering sound escaped ner lips. 

The countenance was one well calculated to strike 
terror into any sensitive breast, and its ugliness was 
piobalily much increased by the manner in which all the 
features were flattened against the glass, 

Maud had to clutch the edge ot the table very tightly 
to t>upport herself, otherwise she must have fallen. 

All the time her eyes remained riveted upon the race 
at the window as though her eyes had been fascinated 
by some serpent 

The tapping was resumed, and Maud was no longer In 
any doubt as to the exact cause which had produced it. 

The person outside, whoever he might be— Maud had 
no doubt about the 6ex — was clattering with his finger 
•tails upon the glass. j 

A* she continued to gaze however, she could not help 
fancying that the face had upon it a friendly expression, 
and which, if rightly interpreted, meant that, for s^me 
reason or other, a communication was desired. 

This idea, having once taken possession of her sund, 
increased so much in force that she by slow degrees 
again approached the window. 

There could be no mistaking the satisfaction visible 
upon the features of the face outside. 

The hand that had been so busily engaged In capping 
was now employed in making signs, the evident purport 
•i which was that she should open the casement. 

But naturally Maud hesitated to comply witn this de- 
•fcand. 

It might be a most serious thing — perhaps a fatal step 
to admit this stranger to her apartment 


Her feelings must have expressed themselves upon Lei 
countenance, for the face assumed an aspect of so im- 
pioni.g and entreating a nature aa to be almost irresist- 
ible. 

Hesitatingly Maud stretched forth her hand to remove 
the fastening. 

Then drew it back again without effecting her pur- 
pose. 

The face looked deeply disappointed — nay, despairing. 

Again Maud hesitated. 

Her hand touched the fastening. 

It was removed, and a gust of cold night air, carrying 
upon it some thousands of watery particles, dashed into 
the room. 

Its immediate effect was to extinguish the candle. 

Finding herself in the dark so suddenly by no means 
tended to calm Maud's feelings, though the cool wind 
seemed to disperse those vapours which hitherto had 
seemed to hang about her brain. 

“ Don’t be afraid, lady,” said a suppressed voice, in 
what was doubtless intended to be a very encouraging 
tone — “ don’t be afraid. I have come to save your life ! 
Do not doubt me, but let me enter." 

“ Come in,” said Maud — “ come in. If you intend me 
any harm, may Heaven pardon you for your wickedness 
in thus deceiving a poor, helpless woman !” 

Almost before she had finished giving utterance to 
these words, she found one of the strangest and most 
uncouth-looking figures she had ever beheld standing 
before her. 

Her first sentiments were those of undissembled 
terror. 

The being who had entered was scarcely an inch taller 
than the oak chest close to which he stood, yet his head 
and face had the appearance, both in size and expression, 
of a full-gr. wn man. 

In this appearance his shoulders joined, for they were 
uncommonly broad, square, and muscular. 

His arms, too, were long and powerful, and so put of 
proportion to the rest of his body that when ho stood 
upright he could almost touch the ground with the tips of 
his fingers. 

His back seemed to have received some kind of injury 
in childhood, which had prevented the growth of the 
lower part of his body, so that, in fact, he presented the 
appearance of a child's body surmounted from the waist 
upwards by the body of a man. 

Well, then, might Maud feel terrified at beholding 
this intruder into her chamber, for the darkness, although 
it permitted her to make out his general appearance, 
would not allow her to scrutinise him with any close- 
ness. 

“ Don’t be afraid, lady,” he saxl, in a faint, piping voice, 
which sounded very oddly coming from so capacious a 
chest, “ Hunch will not hurt you, lady. Wait a moment— 
I will shut the window and get a light.” 

There was something assuring in these words, and also 
in the manner in which they were uttered, and Maud 
felt much of her fear abate. 

The window was closed, and when the candle was re- 
lighted, Maud was able to look more closely at the form of 
her nocturnal visitor. 

So far from exhibiting any aversion or disgust, her 
heart filled with pity and commiseration for the unfortu- 
nate being. 

She was, however, scarcely prepared for the result. 

He recognised in a moment, as if by intuition, the state 
of her feelings towards him, and the tears rose thickly to 
his eyes. 

At the same time he threw himBelf down upon his 
knees, and seizing her dress, pressed it repeatedly to his 
lips. 

“ My life is yours — my life is yours, lady, for you are 
the very first that has ever given a kind glance at poor 
Hunch ! Be kind to me ; but whether you are or nut, ] 
nave come here to save your life 1 Don’t be frightened. 
Hunch can do it ! Hunch will save your life- -he will 
iudeed. lady — he will indeed !” 

CHAP I KK MXY. 

Fnr.sn danger is found bi maud at the odd inn. 
.V AUD gazed for a moment or two in silence upon this 
singular speoimen of hnmanity. 
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Than in a iow rule* abe vafulj uk’ to mats 

calm, she asked : 

1 If my life is in danger, how came you feu teew ii } n 
Upon hearing these words, ITuncb, as he called himself, 
looked around with wildness ami terror in ins looks. 

Then, very faintly, he whispered: 

“ llush, hush, lady, and I >«ill tell you ail F 
“All what?” 

V All the mysteries and crimes oi this fearful p*«cs. 
Hare you not felt the effect of its shadow opoc *rca ? 
Does not your breath come short and thick ? [hyfis not 
your heart knock against your ribs ?” 

Maud was fain to confess feeling these sensations. 

“ It is because,” continued Hunch, in a uiojoj hollow 
whisper — “it is because, you scent the blood widen is in 
the air — because you feel that you breathe tne atm. (Sphere 
of murder." " 

At these dreadful words, which were pronounced w : th 
bared breath and flaming eyes, Maud’s yery Iip3 gr<*w 
white. 

‘I frighten you, lady,” observed Hunch,' perceiving 
the effect his words had wrought. “ But be not afrai 1 
I will save your life.” 

“If you would tell me how it is in danger,” answered 
Maud, “and if you would make me acquainted with the 
means by which you intend to save it, I should be more 
content.” 

“ 1 knew that, lady.” 

“ Satisfy me, then.” 

“I will, without delay ; but do not speak so loud, or you 
may be overheard ; then even I will be powerless to save' 
yoi —ay, as powerless a3 you would be ro save yourself.” 
“ I will be silent.” 

“ I wonder how it is,” began Hunch, musingly, “ that 
ever you came to cross the threshold of the Jolly 
Sailor?” 

“Is that the name of the inn ?” 

“ It is. Did you not see it on the sign, and the figure 
of the sailor over the door? Ha, ha I the Jolly Sailor 
and myself are the very best oi friends !” 

These words, coupled with the wildness and atrange- 
uess of his appearance and demeanour, strengthened an 
opinion which, during the last few minutes, had been 
growing in Maud's mind, namely, that this uncanny 
creature was not in proper possession oi his senses. 

“It was dark,” she said, replying to his question, “ and 
[ was unable to see anything I came iu here for shelter 
from the storm.” 

“Yes. yes, I might have known that. And now, 
lady, listen to mo. You have had the ill-fortune to enter 
a den of murder, for this place is nothing more ” 

Maud gapped for breath. 

“Whenever a solitary traveller enters this p : ace, who 
happens to have about him auy considerable sum of 
money, he never departs again. He is ruthlessly 
slaughtered, and his body thrown down the slu well, 
lia, ha ! what a tale could be told by that old well, to lie 
sure, if anyone would bring its contents to the light of 

“ ITou affright me,” said Maud ; “ surely you cannot be 
iu earliest iu what you say ?” 

“ You shall judge shortly. Did you not show tny 
uncle your purse when you stood outside the door ?” 

“ I did— I did 1 Oh, Heaven ! Yes, l did !” 

“ That obtained your admittance,” said Hunch, slowly, 
and nodding at every word as though in order to give 
the utmost emphasis to what he said, “ but it was only iu 
order that you might be murdered and despoiled of it. 
Oh, I know all l” 

“Then — then — the landlord of this awiai place Is - is 
— your uncle?" 

“ lie is, and treats me just like a nephew. Did you 
notice him throw the boot jack at ms ?” 

“ S7as it at you ?” 

“ Rather ! I <ook here.'’ 

As he spoke he removed a rongh frisae cap winch he 
wore, and showed one siilo of his head, in winch was ? 
loop gash, from which the blood was slowly <>ozing 
•' l wonder it did noi kill you.” I 

“ Lor’ bless you, lady, that’s nothing. He h's treated 
me like a dog, and so ha3 everyone else that I have met j 
with except you. But I am planning my revenge, and I 
before the new day comes it is odd to me if I azu not iuliy 
satisfied fur aii the lOjur.oo he has done u*> i” 


“ What do yon rae'tn ?" 

“flush— hush! 1 wdl explain directly. Hark 1 ha,k j- 
A strange sound came from litluw, 

“ He is getting ready,” said Huncn, in a hoarse 
whisper, What ..iter all, if they should bo too late !” 

“ Explain— explain yourself 1” 

“No time — no time!” said Hunch, moving to the 
window aud looking out “ Listen— listen ! Can yea 
hoar anything like the tramp oi horses’ feet? If so, ail 
will be well,” 

“No— no!” said Maud, with chattering teetn, I can 
hear nothing but the sighing oi the wina among the tree 
tops.” 

“ Then ho will discover us 
“ Can wo not escape f* 

“ What, by tho window ■ ” 

“Yes.'' 

“ No, no ; that would be impossible.", 

“How so —how so ? By what means did you ascend?” 

Lady, they tell me I am like a cat— can climb any- 
where. Look, here is an old, half-rotten pear-tree 
fastened to tne wall— that was the means I used to mane 
my ascent.” 

“Can it be possible?” 

•You cannot got that way, but I lmve another 
expedient ready. Quick — quick ! Off with your dress 
and cloak.” 

Maud hesitated to comply with this demand, and yet 
she could see by the hasty movements of Hunch that 
there was the utmost necessity for speed. 

As for the latter, ho with great rapidity removed every 
object which stood upon the oakeu chest we have before 
had occasion to mention. / , " 

There was so much mystery in all these occurrences 
that Maud could do nothing more than stand still like a 
statue and watch all that her companion did. 

The iid of the chest was very heavy, and 3lie saw him 
struggling to raise it 

Although quite ignorant of his intentions, she, un- 
bidden, stepped fui ward to assist him. 

Bui when, by their united efforts, the lid was fairly 
raised am Maud took a glance at the interior of the chest, 
she almost swooned with horror and disgust. 

Tor a few seconds everything spun round her with 
lightning speed. 

She could tell Hunch was saying something to her in 
earnest tones, but his voice sounded only like the famt 
and distant murmur of the sea. 

The first words sho distinguished wore ; 

“ I ought to have told. you of this; but here is a proof 
— an awful proof of the truth of what 1 have told 
you. That which lies within the chest is the body oi a 
traveller who halted here last night after sunset. You 
see how he has boon treated. He wa3 lying on your bed ; 
and how do you think this room was prepared for your 
reception ? VVhy, simply by lifting the murdered traveller 
out of the bed and placing the body in this box, as 
there was no time to carry him to ihe well iu the cellar !” 

The reader may perhaps be able to form some slight 
idea of the effect which these horrifying details produced 
upon Maud. _ . 

She stood like one changed into stone. 

But her companion’s next words aroused her. 

“ Look here, miss, this is what i intend io do, and, 
rely upon it, the scheme will answer. I am going to 
lift this fellow out of here on to the bed again, wrap him 
iu part of your clothes, and leave him there. My uncle 
will know nothing of the substitution, for he is always 
obliged to prime himself well with brandv before he can 
undertake a job like this!” 

Maud’s blood ran cold. 

“ Aud— and we,” she gasped — “ where— where shall we 
bo?" 

“ We will hide ” 

“ Where ?" 

“ Beneath !lie b'd." 

Th® sound of a footstep MCCBUBf the 'lUhcarie omaid 
now bo heard. 

“ Quick— quick," said Hunch, “r.wt vr’tb the caudle I 
There must be no light save the one ha will bring with 
him. Then lend iua your cloak. I will make a hilt for 
that to do. Never mind your dress.” 

Whiie issuing these hasty injuuctkus Uuncn waatij 
no mc*us idle _ 
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With an eaertlGo of strength for which, certainly, no 
one would have given him credit for possessing, but 
which was due to the singular conformation of the upper 
part of hie body, ht raised the dead body of the traveller 
from the box and staggered with it to the bed. v’Mch, 
luckily, was only about two paces distant. 

He had to be particularly careful in placing the Iscdy 
upon the iiedstead, but he accomplished the ic*t mu’cma- 
lully. 

Quickly, then, he wrapped Maud's cloak about t&e in- 
animate form, and covered it over with the bed-clothi«. 

Without auy pause ho then closed the chest, replaced 
the articles upon it, and taking Maud by the arm, bade 
her creep beneath the bed. 

This was no time for demur, and Maud obeyed with 
the utmost promptitude, for happening to look towards 
the door she saw a bright light shining beneath it- and 
hear* I some one speak in a low whisper. 

All attempts to describe hor feelings now must be 
futile. 

We leave it for the reader to imagine her sensations 
while she waited for the conclusion of this the most 
awful adventure she ha 1 ever encountered, or ever heard 
of. 

It was some satisfaction to her when she felt her 
strange companion take hold of her hand, for it assured 
her that she had a protector near. 

All considerations were, however, quickly swallowed 
up by the absorbing interest caused by the events that 
ensued. 

The whispering sound lasted only for a few seconds, 
and was succeeded by a profouud silence. 

Probably those outside were listening. 

Maud fancied she had secured the door, but if so, the 
intruders must have possessed some ready and mysterious 
means of removing the fastenings, for the door was 
slowly and gently opened just wide enough for one y?r- 
son to enter. 

Then came another pause. 

At last, with a slow and shrinking step, a man entered 
the room. 

Maud could see him plainly, for the person by whom 
ke was accompanied stood upon the threshold holding a 
ight, the rays from which fell clear and bright into tire 
meat 

The man crept towards the side of the bed, then 
pausing, faintly whispered . 

“ Why the devil don’t you come nearer with the light 1 
Are you afraid, or do you wish me to blunder up against 
something in the dark and spoil the game ?” 

“ I wai afraid the light would wake hor.” 

“Never fear! You mean you are afraid to tome 
in.” 

“ Nothing of the kind.” 

With these words, the second speaker eamu into view 
of the two watchers. 

It wa3 a woman, though both in her mind and person 
all traces of femininity had long since been trampled 
*uk 

The former was embrutalised, and the latter hideous 
in the highest degree. 

Although she had declared herself free from four, yet 
the candle tremblud in her grasp, while ehe shook like an 
aspm from head to foot, thus giving the lie to her asser- 
tion. 

bhe did not advance very far into the room, bet -tend 
near tho door, and held the candle in such a way that its 
light was well diffused, though the draught which 
seemed to ascend the staircase caused the flame to flicker 
in such a manner that tho illumination was most un- 
certain. 

Nevertheless, It sufficient to enable tus murderer 
to make out that something resembling the form of their 
la-t guest was lyiug on the bed 

He did not (litre trust himself to lock at it too closely, 
lest the spurious courage which enabled him to execute 
such deeds should abate » 

“Get your knife,” whispered ihc woman— •• taka my 
advice and get your knife ! It wni bo much the best.” 

“Not I," answered the man, in the same hushed tones 
— “ t&ere is no need for it. The pillow will do as 
fcell.” w*. 

“Buhl" ejacr luted hie coiuptninn, gbntemptuously. 

u You know I hate to have anything like this to do 


with a woman, f don't think ii worth while even 
now.” 

“ Bah 1” said tho woman again, out with much greater 
contempt than before. “ Either do it oi ataud back and 
let me !” 

The man did cot say a word raore ; but took a step to- 
wards the lied. 

He did not approach any nearer the head of it than he 
wes positively compelled, ent stretching out his arm 
fai as ever he possibly he ton hold of the 

pillow. 

His movements now were a!i vary rspioi. 

Neither Maud nor Hunch could see exactly what he 
was about, vet they could tell that he took noil of the 
pillow, and, placing it over the face of the supposed 
sleeping person, held It in that position for several 
minutes. 

During this time, Maud and her companion only drew 
their breaths by stealth, so fearful were they that the 
alight sound would be overheard by the two w tchers in 
the painfully-intense silence that now prevailed. 

At length the woman whispered: 

“ That will do — that is quite long enough ! She has 
drawn her last breath now.” 

Silently the man removed the pillow, and stood listen- 
ing. 

Maud and Hunch now bald their breaths altogether. 

“ It’s all right,” criod the woman. “Gome away now. 
She is dead enough 1” 

J ast as she spoke these words, the sound of a tre- 
mendous knocking from below reached their ears. 

The two guilty wretches were so alarmed at it that 
they both ran against each other. 

The candle was knocked from the woman’s feeble 
grasp, and, falling to the floor, was instantly extin- 
guished. 

The man, upon gaining possession of his voice, poured 
out a volley of curses. 

“ What — what can it be ?” gasped the woman. 

‘ Why, some one at the door." 

“ But who — who ?” 

“Why, epme chance travellers, of ocurso. Whj 
else ?” 

“ I — I felt terrified, ana so did you, though uow you 
will try to bravo it outl” 

■' Nothing of the kind, fool 1 Stand aside! What the 
devil did you want to drop the light like that for, curst 
you 1” 

With these words the man groped his way out of the 
room in the beet way he could, and stumbled down the 
stairs. 

The woman followed him, all the time crying on him 
to stay. 

But he disregarded all her appeals. 

No sooner had they both quitted the apartment than 
Hunch quitted his place of concealment. 

Maud hastily followed his example, though such was 
the state of horror she was ia that she was scarcely con- 
scious of what she was about. 

Hunch rubbed bis hands together briskly, and in various 
eccentric ways testified to feeling a great ainouut of satis- 
faction. 

“ Do you hear that knocking ?” he asked, gleefully. “ It 
seems to have increased tenfold. " 

“It does — it does !” 

“ Hark 1 is it not tnusio !” 

“Do you know the cause of !t f" 

“I do— I do I" replied the singular creature, more tri- 
umphantly than before. 

“Explain it — explain it! Do not keep me for a in» 
merit, in suspense’ Let me kuow at cure just what it 
means <" 

“Be auder no apprehension — all is welL You are 
safe nuw, lady — quite safe- and, t& for my unde, why, 
his little game is done with for over.” 

“£till 1 do not understand. Bpeak plainer.” 

“ Well, then, I will make &H so clear tuat you cannot 
fail to understand it.” 

“ Quick, then — be quick 

“Well, lady, if you only If new how ill-treated 1 h»^s 
been by my uncle you would not wonder that 1 should 
burn to avenge my wrongs 1” 

“ Well ?” 

“ k’or a long time l have been unable to find *nv means 
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of doing so, bet at last I hit upon the plan. They kept 
me closely confined here, not allowing mo to leave the 

F remises, but I found out how to baffle the*: — ha, ha I 
made a pen with a piece of sharp-pointed wood, and 
with the blood that I purposely made to flow from one 
of my lingers I wrote a letter to the magistrate at Row 
Street, describing the situation of this house and tho awful 
deeds enacted in it, requesting him to send down a troop 
of officers with all possible secrecy and despatch. They 
have arrived now. * tjark ! how they hammer at the door ! 
Nunky must know who they are, and is frightened to 
admit (hern ! Ha. ha I Oh, it’s good — it’s good !” 

To nay that Maun listened to this explanation with 
speechless horror would be only to convey a very 'coble 
idea ol the state of her mind. 

So appalled was she that her longs refused to perform 
their usual functions — respiration was completely 
stopped. 

Her eyes started from their sockets. 

Her teeth chattered, and she stood slightly bending 
forward in an attitude of intense fear. 

Hunch observed the effect of his disclosure vjvtb an 
astonishment that was ludicrous. 

“ Have you heard aright, lady ?" he inquired at length 
— “ have you understood me ?” 

She nodded. 

Speech was denied her. 

“ What, then, causes this terror? There must be a 
mistake somehow.” 

By making a great effort, Maud managed to murmur : 

“ No, no— no mistake !” 

“ Why, then, this terror ?” 

“Because the presence of officers is to the full as 
perilous to me as it can be to your uncle.” 

“ But — you — you do not — mur ” gasped Hunch. 

“No, no — not that ! But 1 have been arrested and 
tried for a crime of which I was and am perfectly 
innocent ; nevertheless, 1 was pronounced guilty.” 

“And you escaped ?” 

“ Yes, by the aid of friends 1 escaped, and since then 
have, with the utmost difficulty, eluded the officers. Now 
they are here, and I cannot escape. At the first glanee 
they will recognise me. I shall be powerless to resist 
them! Then — then — oh, then all — all will be lost!" 

As she uttered these last words, in tones of indescrib- 
able agony, Maud threw her arms up above her head, 
and, with a cry of inteuse anguish, sank soLbing and 
fainting upon a seat. 

Hunch gazed at her for a second or two in silence; 
then, by that time being able to comprehend pretty well 
what mischief he had caused, he went deliberately to the 
wall, and dashed his head a great many times against it. 

This action diverted Maud’s attention, aud caused her 
to look up. 

“Good heavens!” she ejaculated, “what are you 
about ?” 

“ Only serving myself out, lady, that’s all,” replied 
Hunch, pausing in his self-inflicted punishment. 

“ Do not be so foolish as that ! What you did was for 
tlie best.” 

“ But that does not make matters any better for you, 
lady." , 

“ No, but " 

What Maud would have said then V„ uncertain, for she | 
was interrupted by a terrific crash, which came from the 
\ttom of the house, and which completely drowned all 
other sounds. 

“ What — what is that ?” she gasped, as soon as the 
noise ceased. 

Hunch ran immediately to the door, and opened it to 
the extent of two or three inches 

The crash was caused by the yielding of the front 
door, which had given way before the furious blows 
rained upon it by the police officers. 

There was then a hasty rush of feet, and a voice 
cried : 

“Lights — lights! Lights, I say — at once i 

Then, almost immediately, the same voiee exclaimed : 

“ Seize them — seize them both, aud bind them 
securely ! Beyond a doubt they are the miscreants of 
whom we are in search I” 

A alight souffle ensued, but the officers were so over- 
powering in their numbers that after a brief struggle the 
OMD And the woman were securely made prisoners. 


This scene was imperfectly beheld by Hunch, wots 
projected his head a little way through the paitially open 
doorway and peeped down the staircase. 

In his interest there is no knowing how long he might 
have stood a spectator, oblivious of aught else 

Suddenly he felt a slight touch upou his arm. 

Turning round, k» caught sight of the pallid face ol 
Maud close to his own. 

“ Ths officers have entered ?” she said, inte * igatively. 

“ Yes," replied Hunch, whose astonishment was un- 
bounded at the calm maaner in which Maud now spoke 
I “ Then — then, yon must arsis t me to escape !* 

“ How — how ?” 

“ Cannot you suggest the means ?” 

“ I fear, lady, it is impossible ! Oh, I wish I had died 
a thousand times before I had lived to bring you into so 
much peril !” 

Some loudly-uttered words now struck upon the ears 
of both and arrested their attention. 

“ That is right," said a voice below. “ Now search the 
place thoroughly from top to bottom, and particularly an 
old well situated in one of the cellars. We shall then 
soon know whether we have boon deceived by false in- 
formation, or whether what we have heard is quite 
correct.” 

An immediate movement followed these words, and 
the voice continued: 

“ Two or three of you keep a sharp look-out on the 
outside of the building, so that no one shall le&vo the 
premises uuperceived. Thou as for the rest, let them 
follow me upstairs, where I fancy the most important dis- 
coveries are to be made.” 

No sooner were the.se injunctions uttered than the 
sound of heavy footsteps informed the listeners that they 
were in the act of ascending the staircase. 

“ Fasten the door,” said Maud, calmly, though she 
spoke only with the calmness of despair — “fasten the 
door; end that, if it does no more, will impede their pro- 
gress, aud give us a little time to think what can be 
done.” 
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IIunch rapidly complied with Maud’s command, though 
when she gave it she really knew not what would be the 
good actually effected. 

At any rate, it would prevent the officers from entering 
so speedily as they would otherwise have doue. 

“ What next, lady ?” said Hunch, turning round to 
her. 

“ Escape !” she cried. “ I must escape !” 

“ You heard what the officers said ?” 

“I did." 

“ Then how is it to be managed ?” 

Maud only shook hor head. 

Hunch was anxious and bewildered. 

I trust — 1 must escape,” Maud murmured, “ no matter 
what risk I incur in doing so! Not only my own life 
and liberty, but also the lives of those, near and dear to 
me depend upon my getting away! At all hazards it 
must be done !’’ 

“ I fear it is impossible.” 

Maud just at this moment darted to the window. 

In the tumult of her mind she had torgotten all about 

Now it presented itself to her as an outlet for escape. - 

Dashing open the casement she looked out, but the 
inteuse darkness appalled her. 

“ 1 don’t know how you can get that way, lady." 

“ Did not you ascend ?" said Maud, overcoming as well 
V she could her sensations of terror, and endeavouring to 
ertstinguish the nature of the various objects outside 

“ I climbed up," said Hunch ; “ but it was by clinging 
to tbe branches of the old cherry-tree. You could never 
make such a descent.” * 

It was just at this moment that the officers, having 
made a hasty search of tbe other rooms, came to the one 
in which Maud and Hunch were. 

They tried the door and found it fast. 

The sound of her iocs baing so new to he, Endued 
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Maud with a degree of courage whioh she never dreamt 
she had possession of. 

Comprehending the means by which Hunch had made 
his way into the chamber, she did not hesitate to 
attempt to leave it by the same means.^ 

Hunch in vain attempted to prevent her. 

Almost before he was aware of it, she had lowered 
her»elf through the casement. 

Perilous as the attempt was, yet she preferred mak- 
ing it to remaining in the room and faoing her foes. 

With the strength which nothing but despair oan give, 
she clung to the branohes of the tree. 

Most fortunate indeed for her was it that she was 
surrounded by so intense a darkness, for it prevented 
her from beholding her perilous position. 

Could she but have had one glance at the ground 
below, all nerve, strength, and self-possession would 
have deserted her. 
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Clinging close to the wall, however, she direoted all 
her energies to keeping a secure hold upon the tree. 

Hunch, finding that she descended with safety, did 
not hesitate to lower himself through the window. 

To lam the feat was the most ordinary feat in the 

world. . , 

The immense strength which he possessed in the 
upper part of his body easily enabled him to bold on 
with one hand while with the other he closed the win- 
dow, though, of oourse, he was unable to fasten it from 

the outside. . ,, , . ,, 

He had scarcely done this before th,. door of the 
room yielded to the violent kick given to it by one of 
the police officers. Several rushed aoross the threshold. 

Hunch waited to behold no more, but lowered him- 
self with a speed that looked reokless in the extreme. 
Bnt he reached the ground with absolute safety. 

He found Maud cowering down dose to the wall. 
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Now that she Lad escaped so far her nerves became 
unstrung, and she had no longer the power to d« 'nyth-nig 
to assist herself. • *7 . 

Tears were rolling down her cheeks. 

Her sudden prostration titled Ilunch with surprise. 

Without exactly comprehending it, he said : 

“Corue— come, lady, you must not give way thus. 
Courage — courage ! The worst is ovor, though we arc 
by no means out of danger.” 

Maud roused herself a little, as she asked : 

“ What is to be done new ? Tell mo — oh, tell me what 
will he our next step ?” 

“ Why, to get away.” 

“ But the officer., are watching.” 

“ True, and on that account it will De no easy matter. 
Yet it must be accomplished'' 

a And you remember,” said Maud, with a trosb burst 
of grief — “you remember what I told you about my 
friends ?” 

“ 1 do, my lady.” 

“Time, precious time, is flying fast, and here am I 
doing nothing on their behalf. If I do not see them and 
warn them of their danger, they will go headlong to 
death !” 

“Keep your heart up, lady. We have succeeded 
wonderfully at present. In the end, no doubt, all will be 
well.” 

Those words had quite an encouraging aud re- 
assuring effect upon Maud, who rose silently to her feet. 

Hunch glanced up to the window of the room they had' 
just left, through which came a bright light and also the 
sound of many voices speaking in loud tones. 

“ They have made a discovery,” lie whispered to 
Maud, “which will doubtless occupy them for some 
time. This is the opportunity wo ought to seize to 
eseapo.” 

“ Are there any horses on tho premises ?” Maud asked. 
“ If so, let us endeavour to gain possession of them. We 
shall not only stand a better chance of getting away from 
these officers, but I shall be enabled to meet with my 
friends.” 

“ Yes — we have two horses in the stable close at hand ; 
but' ” 

“But what?” 

“ I question very much whether there is the least hope 
of cur being able to get possession of them unseen by the 
officers.” 

f Nevertheless, let us try,” replied Maud, with that de- 
cision which seemed to come natural to her in moments 
of the greatest difficulty. 

“ Come, then,” said Ilunch, in a faiut whisper — “ follow 
me. I will lead the way.” 

Although the storm was over, yet the sky had by no 
means cleared, and the density of the clouds caused an 
intense darkness to prevail. 

Yet, by straining her eyes, Maud was able to keep the 
form of her strauge companion in view. 

She followed him across a kiud of yard, littered over 
with rubbish of every description. 

At length, without having apparently attracted the 
attention of anyone, or raised the least alarm, they 
paused before a roughly-made door communicating with 
a wooden shed. 

This door yielded to the slight touch which Hunch 
gave it. 

Ho beekoned to Maud to cross the threshold. 

Then closed the door again. 

“We may congratulate ourselves so far, lady,” he 
murmured, in the same cautious tones. “ If I can only 
manage to get the horses bridled. I do believe wo shall 
get off safely.” 

Maud’s heart beat high with hope. 

Ilunch groped about in the dark. 

lie must have been wonderfully well acquainted with 
the place, for ho found what he wanted with very little 
trouble. 

As soon as the two. auimals were caparisoned he cau- 
tiously led them out. 

The utmost rapidity now characterised every one of 
hi# movements. 

He assisted Maud to mount, and vaulted into the saddle 
Limselt. 

Scarcely had he gained his seat than a loud cry of 
alarm was uttered by some one clcaa at nand. 


The atsenarge or a pisroi «uiW#ed, ‘iipuah it woul4 
seem that the weapon had been fired merely as mean* 
of attracting attention. 

“ Follow me,” cried Hunch, in his odd, shrill tone*-* 
“ follow mo closely, and all will he well.” 

Maud followed this injunction without hesitation. 

Dimly — very dimly before her she could perceive the 
form 0 / the hunchback. 

Iu order to leavo the premises at the rear of the inn it 
was necessary to emerge into the road. 

This was the moment of greatest danger. 

Ilunch felt it, aud knew that if they could once get * 
clear start there was a strong probability of ultimate 
escape. 

The explosion of the pistol had put every one cf the 
officers ou the alert. 

Tho alarm was general. 

u Hold — hold!” cried a loud voice, as the fugitives 
went dashing by. “ Hold, or the consequences of refuial 
be on your own heads ! Pull up, or we fire I” 

Hunch took not the least notice of this command, neither . 
did Maud. 

Tho officers, enraged at this contumacy, at once dis- 
charged a volley. 

The report was deafening, and for an infinitesimally 
brief space of time everyt.liiug around was revealed by 
the flash. 

A faint cry came to Maud’s lips. 

As she uttered it she fancied one of a similar character 
came from her companion. 

Of this she could not be sure ; but observing that he 
put his horse to additional speed she, without hesitation 
followed his example. 

Tho officers were not mounted, and, consequently, the 
slight delay which was inovitably caused by their mount- 
ing to their saddles enabled the two fugitives to get a 
tolerably good start. 

Maud called out several times to her companion to know 
whether he was hurt, 

But on no occasion did she receive a reply. 

She urged her own horse onward, and endeavoured 
get breast to breast with Hunch, but was unable to do 
so, for tho more she tried to overtake him tiie faster he 
went. 

Her fears were now aroused by hearing the tremendous 
clatter caused by the hoofs of tho officers’ horses, which 
j wore thusideriug along at the top of their speed. 

At this moment Hunch, with great suddenness and 
| abruptness, turned his hor&e’s head down a narrow lane 
on the right hand. 

So short was the turn he took that she’feared at first 
it would hurl him from the saddle. 

The manner iu which lie swayed about from oue side 
to the other was truly wonderful to behold. 

Again and again Maud called out to him. 

But so far from taking any notice of her voice, he 
leaned first to oue side then to the other iu a manner 
more alarming than before. 

It seemed to her as though he was making frantic — nay, 
superhuman efforts to retain his balance. 

All these efforts quickly proved iu vain. 

With a sudden lurch his body fell ovor to one 
side, and reached the earth with a dull, sickening 
crash. 

Maud closed her eyes, and shrieked aloud in horror. 

The horse st'll continued his frantic career, and Maud’s 
horror was now greatly intensified by perceiving that, 
iu falling, Hunch had not been fortunate enough to clear 
liis foot from the stirrup. 

At every bound the now thoroughly terrified animal 
took, his body was das h ed with fearful violence upon the 
ground. 

Whether life was ejsfncl or not Maud could not tell, 
nor had she any means of ascertaining. 

In vain she urged her own horse to the utmost of its 
capacity, iu order that she might make aD attempt to put 
a stop to the frantic creature’s career. 

As before, however, Hunch’s horse maintained the lead, 
and at last Maud was obliged to resign herself to i he 
conviction that it was out of her power to overtake Lim, 
or do anything to help or save him. 

In tho intense interest she felt in this pursuit she for- 
got fora brief period all about the police ■ officer* TFfct 
were pursuing her so eagerly. 
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Beyond question the endeavour to overtake her com- 
panion caused her to make greater speed than she would 
otherwise have done. 

The intense excitement deadened her to the danger 
that naturally attaohed itself to such a headlong 
oov.rse. 

The animal in front of her was now quite mad with 
terror, and consequently it is easy to conceive at what 
a furious rate it went, since all its efforts seemed to be 
to outrun the mass that was lumueriug at its heels. 

Nevertheless, although its speed was eo terrifio, Maud 
managed to keep up with it, and the terrified animal, in 
spite of all its efforts, was unable to increase the dia- 
tance there was between them. 

How long this terrible ohaae continued Maud knew 
not, but long ere it was brought to a termination she 
felt an odd sensation of faintness and sickness oome over 
her for which she was not altogether able to aoconnt. 

Then she broauae sensible of a dull, aohiug pain in her 
right side. 

Mechanically she pressed her hand upon it, believing 
the pain to be produoed by nothing else than the hasty 
gallop. 

She withdrew her fingers with an ejaculation of terror. 
Her dress on that side was wet and sticky, and in a 
moment she became aware that when tho officers had 
fired their volley she had not escaped injury. 

She oould not believe, however, that the injury was a 
very severe one, because had it been it would unques- 
tionably have manifested itself sooner and in a different 
manner. 

When the first shook of this discovery war over, Mnud 
again turned her attention to her unfortunate pro- 
tector. 

Just as she glauoed down the road the horse oontrived 
in some way to get rid of his burden. 

Either from the stirrup-leather giving way, or from 
his foot becoming released from the stirrup, Hnnoh’s 
frightful course was brought to a termination. 

So suddenly did this event ooour that Maud had much 
ado to pull her horse up in time to prevent herself from 
riding over him. 

As soon as ever her own steed, whioh showed every 
symptom of great terror, was brought to a standstill, 
she dismounted, and bent over the prostrate form of her 
unfortunate protector. 

It was now each moment growing lighter, for morn- 
ing was olose at hand. 

By the dim, pray illumination, Maud beheld a terrible 
and fearful spectacle. 

Poor Hunch was from head to foot nothing bnt one 
disfigured mass of bruises and scratches covered with 
dust, and blood. 

The manner in which his torn apparel was soaked by 
the latter showed that he must have beeu badly woun- 
ded by one or more bullets when the officers discharged 
their volley. 

Maud pronounced his name, but it was in a most 
hopeless tone of voice. 

There came no reply. 

Indeed, it was too much to suppose that any bnman 
being oould survive each frightful injuries as he had 
received. 

Upon making the disoovery that he was indeed no 
more, Maud burst out into a passion of regretful tears. 

Misfortune and death did indeed eeem to follow in 
her footstepp, and to be the fate of those who were 
willing to befriend her. 

The fatality was a strange one. 

This was the socond faithful protector she had lost 
upon this truly foartnl night, and now she found herself 
ouoo more solitary, alone, and unprotecled, and as re- 
gards the important expedition upon which she had set 
out, po far from being nearer, she actually seemed fur- 
ther from the accomplishment of the important errand 
upon which she had set out. 

Despairingly, and with her heart completely weighed 
down, she rose and looked around. 

The dull, distant, bnt unmistakable sound produced 
by the horses of the pursuing officers struck upon her 
ears, and onoe more aroused her ,uto fresh life and 
activity. 

She remembered most vividly ai.d painfully A©* ie- 
tmongibiu was her nrc sent expedition. 


For herself she oared little, if anything. 

She felt that her life oould not be better spent than 
in saving Dick, who to her was far dearer than her 
own existence. 

Nothing else bat this feeling oould have enabled her 
to strnggle against, and finally to some extent overoome, 
the deathlike sensation of faintness whioh now oame 
over her. 

She reeled, and every objeot seemed to be gyrating 
round her at an awful speed. 

Nevertheless, with the maimer of one deprived of 
sight, she groned abouS, in order to obtain a grasp 
upon her horso's saddle. 

The animal Btood perfectly quiet, though intense 
terror caused him to tremble in every limb. 

Maud feared, however, that to remount was a task 
far beyond her failing powers. 

She tried again and again. 

But in vain. 

Each attempt was of a more feeble cnaraoter than 
its predecessors. 

But now the sound of her pursuers oame upon her 
ears with muoh greater distinctness than before. 

Surely now they must be olose — very close at hand. 

This knowledge nerved her to one more trial. 

Summoning up the whole of hor remaining strength, 
slie renewed her endeavours. 

This time she suoceeded, though before she had time 
to settle herself properly in the saddle and obtain a 
firm seat the terrified horse dashed off. * 

By dinging partly to the mane and partly to the 
r>nn!§gg of the saddle, Maud contrived to save herself 
from falling. 

Then, despite her insecurity, she urged her horse on- 
ward with her voice, so anxious was she to make all 
speed. 

But there was little need for this. 

The creature’s terror seemed to increase rather than 
abate. 

Every moment his pace became more terrific. 

Closer and oloser upon his baok Maud crouched as 
she felt herself in more and more imminent danger of 
falling off. 

Great as this peril was, yet it shrunk into absolute 
insignificance when compared with that from which she 
was escaping ; and, under the circumstances, there was 
one thing which could not fail of affording her satis- 
faction. 

She was certainly distancing her foes, for now they 
could no longer be heard trampling so loudly upon the 
roadway. 

It would almost seem as though Maud was now about 
altogether to elude her foes. 

But such was not the case. 

Again, and with tenfold intensity, the sensations 
caused by the loss of eomuch blood as had flowed from 
her side reasserted themselves. 

And now indeed was the great danger. 

Her position upon the back of the horse was not in 
the least degree more secure than it had been. 

Every object seemed to fade away from her. 

The hedgerows retreated until they were lost to sight 
altogether. 

Strange sounds, like the clanging j* rn r-off bells, 
were ringing in her ears. 

Yet, with the grasp of despair, she continued to main- 
tain her hold. 

Unconsciously, however, her fiugers relaxed. 

Gradually all musoular power was departing. 

She gasped for braath. 

She tried t.o utter a ory — to call out for assistance in 
that epot, although she was dimly conscious that she 
should find none. 

More and more to cuo side her body hung. 

The horse, snorting with alarm as he felt the flutter- 
ing of her apparel against his flanks, dashed on more 
furiously than ever. 

There was a sudden, rushing sound — 

A gurgling ory — 

A heavy splash, and the next moment the horse ooa- 
t'uned his headlong oourse — 

Bnt he was riderless ! 
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CHAPTER MXVII. 

CONTINUES TO DESCRIBE MAUD’S MISFORTUNES. 

It bo happened that at tho moment wlienMaud slipped 
from the saddle the horse was passing over a rustic 
wooden bridge wliioh spanned a stream. 

In a general way but a small amount of water flowed 
beneath the rndely-oonstructed arch, but now the 
volume of the stream was much increased by the quan- 
tity of rain that had so recently fallen. 

The effect of this was also that the little water-course 
flowed with mnoh greater swiftness than was oommon. 

In one sense, it was fortunate that this should bathe 
spot where Maud fell. 

In some strange way, she seemed to slip from the 
saddle, and dropped in comparatively speaking a gentle 
manner into the brook. 

Such was the foroe of the current that she was in- 
etautaneously drifted beneath the arch, narrowly escap- 
ing a violent blow from some of the massio wooden 
supports belonging to the structure. 

The sudden immers'on into the cold water had the 
effeot of partially restoring her to tho proper possession 
of her faculties. 

Still, she was not able to make any effort to support 
herself upon the surface of the water. 

Luckily, her garments becoming distended by wind 
caused her to float, and to this circumstance alone must 
the saving of her life be attributed. 

She knew nothing about the officers who oame gallop- 
ing up, and who, npon reaching the little narrow woodon 
bridge, came to a pause, in order that they might ride 
in single file across it. 

These men could still hoar the clatter of horse’s feet 
before them ; and never dreaming that Maud had quit- 
ted the saddle, they continued the chase without delay. 

But of all this Maud'knew nothing. 

The rapid current of the stream carried hor along for 
a great distanoe, until suddenly she experienced a fall, 
as though she had passed over the verge of some mimic 
waterfall. 

Then her further progress down the stream was 
arrested by an obstacle of some kind. 

What it was she knew not, but with the instinct of 
self-preservation she seized hold upon it. 

The water no longer rushed past her. 

All was comparatively oalm and still. 

Gradually and slowly morning dawned. 

The early light, shone grayly and chilly upon the water 
and the two buildings that, were near it. 

One was a singular-looking white edifice, built quite 
close to the water’s edge, 

The other was a cot — a humble yet pleasant-looking 
building. 

It was just as the sun rose above the horizon that the 
door of the little cottage was opened, 

A man appeared upon the threshold. 

The sun fell clear and red upon him, showing that he 
was past the middle age, and apparently Mss possessor 
of immense strength. 

In his outward aspect there was, however, little 
calculated tc prepossess an observer in his favour. 

Pausing for a moment on tho step of the dwelling, he 
placed his hand before his eyes to soreen off the rays of 
the sun, and as he did so he remarked to some one 
within : 

“Just as I expected, wife — just as \ expected. It’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody good, thsi’strue enough. 
There are plenty no doubt to whom last night’s storm 
has done muoh harm, but there’s water enough now in 
tho pool to turn the old mill for many a day.” 

These words were uttered with a degree of cheerful- 
ness that one would scarcely have expected in a man of 
his appearanoe. 

No sooner were the words pronounced than he stepped 
towards the water. 

It now became clear that the singular-looking build- 
ing was no other than a water-mill. 

Having readied the water’s edgo, the man made his 
way to one particular portion of it, where some sluice 
gates were fixed. 

Hie objeot evidently was to open them so as tc allow 


the water to flow sufficiently to set the water-wheel in 
notion. 

But no eoonor did he roach the old, moss-grown sluice 
gates than he ntiered a loud cry, which had the imme- 
diate effect of bringing his wife to the door of the 
cottage. 

“ What is it— what is it?” she asked. 

“ Here— here !” paid the man. “ Look here. Did you 
ever see the like ?” 

The woumn hastened to place herself by her husband** 
side. 

Then looked in the direction in whioh he pointed. 

“ Why,” she gasped, “it’s — a woman I” 

“Yes — and a dead one.” 

“ How came she there ?” 

“ I know no better than yourself, for I have only Just 
seen her.” 

“ It is fortunate yon did not open the gates.” 

“ It is. If I had, nothing could have saved her from 
going under the wheel.” 

The reader probably comprehends that the stream 
down which Maud had been carried discharged itself 
into a large pool, whioh served the purpose of a reservoir 
to the mill. 

This pool had but one outlet — the sluice gacos. 

It was against those that Maud had been carried, 
and it was to these she had dung with the tenaoity of 
a drowning person. 

The man and hi8 wife gazed upon her for some moments 
in silence. 

At length the woman spoke. 

“ Surely — surely, John,” she said, “ Bhe must be 
dead 1” 

“Oh, yes, dead beyond a doubt! Shq cannot be 
alive ! The great puzzle is, to me, how on earth she 
came there.” 

“ What is to be done ?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ If she is dead ” 

“ There is no ‘ if ’ about it 1” 

“ Well — well, you need not be so sharp. As she is 
dead we shall probably find ourselves in some trouble !” 

“How so?” asked the man, with a start of surprise. 

“ Why, as you know full well, we have more enemies 
than friends hereabouts, and when they come to hear of 
this we shall have hard work to persuade them that we 
have had no hand in this oreature’s death.” 

The man knit his brows savagely and muttered a 
curse. 

“ It’s no good swearing 1” said his wife. “ What is 
to be done ? Be quick and make up your mind!” 

“ What do you advise ?” 

“Advise P” 

“ Yes ; let me hear what you have to propose. What 
do you consider would be the best P” 

“ Oh, how kind you are, to be sure, John,” said his 
wife, with a sneer ; “ but don’t think I am such a fool 
as to be taken in by you ! Wouldn’t you just like me 
to tell you what to do P” 

“ I should, for I don’t know myself.” 

“ Oh, of oourse not ! You would like to put all the 
responsibility on my shoulders, so that if anything should 
arise from it you would be ablo to say, ‘There, that’s 
your doings !’ No — no, John Costard, I am determined 
not to allow you the opportunity ! There now !” 

These words were pronounced in a very triumphant 
tone indeed, and their emphasis was increased by the 
manner in whioh ehe clapped her handB together at the 
conclusion. 

The miller looked very wroth for a moment, but pro- 
bably he had long ago learnt that any demonstration of 
anger was quite useless. 

Therefore, smothering his resentment, he said, in as 
oalm and quiet a tone as he oonld assume : 

“ Well, then, in my opinion the best thing that can be 
done is to get her out of the water at once and ascertain 
whether she is really dead or not.” 

“ Very well, John Costard. Do just as you like. But 
I have one great consolation — you won’t be able to blame 
mo afterwards for what’s done ! That is a great consO' 
Ration !” 

The miller oursed again, but this time it was under 
his breath. 

Without taking any f nrther notioe of his helpmate, he 
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bent himself seriously to the task of recovering the body 
of Maud. 

This was no easy task, owing to the situation of the 
sluice gates. 

After a short delay, however, the miller succeeded iu 
slipping a rope round Maud’s waist. 

Then, crawling back to the shore, he, by means of it, 
pulled her towards him. 

When near enough, he stooped down and lifted her on 
to the smooth grass by which the pool was bordered. 

“ 1 fancy she is dead,” he muttered, after gazing at 
Maud for a few moments. 

“ Then if she is just let me ask you what is to beoome 
of us P We shall be found guilty of murder What is 
to be done P” 

“ I should think we had better try all we possibly can 
to revive her ; if we succeed there will be an e*d to 
that danger.” 

“ Very well — do just as you like ; I shall not have a 
word to say either way in the affair.” 

The fear these people had that a dead body would 
get them into trouble made them most anxious that 
Maud should recover. 

By the assistance of his wife, the miller carried her 
into the house, and every means was used to restore 
her to sensibility. 

But for a long time their efforts were quite in vain. 

In removing her apparel, the weight of her dress was 
noticed. 

The miller's wife was onrions enough to ascertain the 
cause. 

It was found to be the heavy parse which Maud 
carried, and the sight of whioh had exoited the cupidity 
of the villanous innkeeper. 

Even the miller’s eyes gleamed when he caught sight 
of so muoh wealth. 

The interior of his dwelling did indeed present a 
melancholy spectacle, for on all sides could be seen un- 
mistakable tokens of the presence of the gaunt spectre 
Poverty. 

For a long time things had gone badly with the 
miller. 

The water which turned the mill had lately been very 
deficient in supply, and consequently his mill had rusted 
with disuse. 

To him the purse of gold that his wife held up before 
his eyes represented wealth — a fortune. 

“ Put it away,” he said, averting his eyes — “ put it 
away 1 Do not tempt me with the sight!” 

It was at this moment that Maud showed some signs 
of returning animation. 

The woman’s guilty oonsciencs made her hastily 
secrete the gold, and immediately afterwards she was 
bending over theoold form with an appearance of hypo- 
critical solicitude. 

Wearily and heavily Maud opened her eyes. 

The daylight confused and blinded her. 

“ What place is this ?” she gasped. “ What— oh, 
what has happened ?” 

The utterance of these words proved too much for the 
slight amount of strength whioh she then possessed. 

Her eyes closed, and she again lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. 

The fears which had hitherto animated the minda of 
ihe miller and hi* wife were now at rest. 

The latter, however, fixing her eyes upon her husband, 
said : 

11 What think you now will be the reward we shall 
receive for thus restoring her to life?” 

11 Seward P” 

41 X’es. _ How muoh do you think she will give us ?” 

The miller shook his head. 

His wife stamped her foot impatiently, as she ex- 
claimed : 


“ Answer me, dolt that you are — answer me, I say !” 

“ Something considerable, no doubt,” replied the 
miller, in a voice of restraint. 

“Yes — yes; but how much?” 

“ The contents of that purse, perhaps.” 

" Never fear; I’ll warrant that is all she possesses, 
and I dou’t suppose, by the look of her, that she came 
by it honestly.” 

In good truth, poor Maud’s outward appearanoe at 
this time was far from being prepossessing. 
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She bore upon her garments the marks of the many 
Vicissitudes she had lately gone through, and in particular 
this last adventure had by no means improved them. 

After a long discussion between themselves, it was 
determined by this preoious pair that they would do the 
best they could for the stranger who bad been in so 
peouliar a manner thrust upon tbeir oare, and that on 
her reoovery they would trust to her generosity to 
reward them handsomely. 

Aooordiugly, she was laid npon the only bed the plaoe 
oould boast, and it was not until this was done that the 
wound in her side was discovered. 

The hemorrhage had for some time completely ceased. 

No doubt the sudden immersion into the cold water 
had had the effeot of checkiug the flow of blood. 

The first shock of surprise being over, the miller’s 
wife set herself to work to examine it. 

She quiokly found that the hurt was by no mean's a 
serious one, and certainly not beyond her own powers 
of surgery. 

With oonsiderube skill she bandaged up the wound, 
and then waited patiently for Maud to show some 
symptoms of returning animation. 

But she waited for a long and weary time — until, in- 
deed, the whole of that day had passed — until the thick 
shadows of evening began to fill the apartment. * 

Suddenly, with a loud scream, Maud awoke as though 
from some dreadful dream. 

She sprang up at once into a sitting postnre, and 
gnzed aronnd her with a countenance upon whioh alarm 
was most vividly depicted. 

“ What isyour fear ?" said the miller’s wife, somewhat 
gruffly. “ Keep still, or you will make yourself worse 
than you already are.” 

The voice caused Maud to turn her eyeB in the direo- 
tion of the speaker. 

Her gaze was one of inexpressible surprise and 
wonder. 

It was quite evident that at present Maud had no ides 
of where she was, nor any recollection of what h,ia 
happened. 

“ Tell me,” she said at length, speaking with a great 
effort — “ tell me where I am and how I oame here ?” 

‘‘Nay — nay,” said the woman. “Be calm — be still. 
You shall know all in good time.” 

“ Calm ?” echoed Maud — “ calm ? You know not 
whom you speak, or you would not address sucha word 
to me 1 Keep me not in suspense, I entreat yon, but 
answer my question witnout delay 1” 

As she proceeded, Maud’s agitation increased. 

By degrees recollection was coming back to her, and 
all this time her heart painfully fluttered with dis- 
may. 

With that rapidity of which thought alone is capable, 
she followed up all the different events whioh had oc- 
curred to her until the fall from her horse, of whioh she 
had only a very slight and dim remembrance. 

“ Tell me,” she said again, and with so muoh addi- 
tional excitement that the ruilier’s wife was afraid to 
withhold the information any longer. 

Maud listened with a terror and alarm for whioh the 
narrator could not account. 

“And — and,” gasped Maud, with parting lips and 
panting breath, “you say that it was thie morning- 
early this morning that you found me P” 

•‘ Yes, lady, at sunrise?” 

“And now — what is it now P” 

The woman looked bewildered. 

“ I mean, how long is it since then ?” 

“About twelve hours.” 

“ Then it is oloee upon night?” 

“It is. Do you not perceive that the room grows 
darker every moment ?” 

“ I must go — I must go at once,” said Maud, in 
shrieking tones. “ I cannot stay here any longer — I 
must go this moment I” 

“ You oannot.” 

“ Woman, do not be so cruel as to try to stop me ! 

I tell you many lives hang upon my movements 1 Get 
me a horse, Fear not that I shall fail to reward you 
well !” 

“But I say again you cannot.” 

Maud, with a ory of despair, slipped off the bed. 

No sooner did her feet touch the ground, however, 
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than she became fully sensible of her extreme weak* 
nose. 

She tried to move, but all motion vrae denied her. 

“Lost — lostl” she cried, in a voice of such terrible 
anguish that it penetrated even to the heart of the 
miller's wife — “lost, now — all — all is lost — lost — lost!" 

And with these words upon her lips, she threw up 
her arms above her head, and sank down upon the floor 
again totally bereft of consciousness. 


CHAPTER JIXWII, 

DISCLOSES THE PERILOUS POSITION O*? DICK TURPIN 
AND HIS COMRADES AT THE OLD CASTLE. 

To say that Dick Turpin and his comrades were 
astounded and amazed upon hearing the loud yells of 
the police officers and their triumphant cries as they 
clustered around the entrance to the subterraneous 
chamber would only be to convey a very faint impression 
of the actuul oondition of their minds at this juncture. 

Dick Turpin stopped short as though by some magical 
process he had becu instantaneously transformed to 
Btone. 

His coraradeB paused as well, and gazed blankly at 
each other. 

In this manner they remained until the first outburst 
of triumph on the part of the officers was over. 

“ Below, there !” cried Bishop, in a stentorian voice — 
“ below, there, 1 say !” 

This was probably intended as a summons for the 
highwaymen to reply ; but if so, no notice was taken 
of it whatever. 

“ Surrender — surrender !” cried Bishop, “ and so save 
your lives ! Dick Turpin, give in game and handsome, 
as a fellow like you ought to. Our number more than 
trebles yours, and you are down there like rate in a trap. 
Escape is out of the question quite, so make the best of 
a bad job by giving in quietly 1” 

These words had the effect of dissolving the kind of 
spell which had hitherto pressed upon the minds of our 
friends. 

So perfectly seoure did they consider themselves in 
their present quarters, that when they first heard the 
sound of voices and the trampling of feet above they 
could scuroely believe that their ears bad served them 
aright. 

“Good heavens!" ejaculated Tom King. “What is 
to be done?” 

“Alas!” said Dick, “I now feel myself incapable of 
all action and direction.” 

“Nay — nay, captain! Lookup! Do not Buffer your- 
self to be cast down by this ?” 

Dick groaned. 

“It is not of myself that I am thinking,” he re- 
sponded — “for my own part I care little, but it is Maud 
— Maud 1 What can have become of her r” 

The uncertainty Dick Turpin was in about Maud’s 
fate, and the apprehensions he experienced concerning 
it, unmanned him quite. 

Ills companions witnessed it with genuine grief. 

“ Something must be done,” remarked Claude Duval, 
after a brief pause. “ Let us be quick and decide, or 
we shall have those fellows down upon us.” 

“ But what can be done ?” asked Tom King. “ They 
have the advantage of us iu every way. I believe any 
attempt at resistance would be perfectly futile.” < 

A gloomy eilenoe followed tho expression of this 
opinion. 

It was so fully shared in by everyone present that 
not a single word could be said. 

As for Dick, lie almost seemed as though every word 
uttered by bis comrades was lost upon him, so absorbed 
was he b.v his grief for Maud. 

The officers, however, by no means seemed tc relish 
the idea of descending the steps. \ 

They much preferred remaining where they were. 

A short time having elapsed, however, Bishop bent 
over the abyss, and in as loud a voioe as he poBsibly 
could, shouted out: 

“ Dick Turpin and the rest of you, listen to what I 
say. I will give you three minutes to consider my pro- 
posal, and if at the end of that time we hear nothing 
from you we shall use our weapons, for this time we are 
determined to have yon, alive or dead 1 If w» suffered 


yon to Blip through our fingers on such an oooasion as 
this wo should be a laughing-stock for the whole 
country 1 Are you listening to what I say ?” 

Tho same profound silence was preserved by the 
highwaymen-- 

A siience that made the officers begin to feel rather 
uncomfortable. 

TomD ivisall this time had been too dumbfounded 
to open his bps. 

Indeed, the whole place being strange to him, he 
scarcely comprehended his positiou. 

Yet it was singular that when ho did apeak he was 
the first to propound a really practical question. 

“is there no other way of getting out of this place 
except tnal by which we have entered itr” 

Sixteen-String Jack started at this questiou. 

“A way might be made,” he answered, “if those 
fellows would only allow us the time to do it.” 

Tom Davis shook hiB head. 

“ Is it possible,” he asked, “ that you have remained 
here so long without taking care to have several exits? 
That ought to have been your first care.” 

“ It ought ; but it’s too late to talk of that now.” 

Tom Davis was much grieved to observe the apathy 
which had settled upon the captain. 

No one, however, know Turpin’s disposition better 
tnan he did, and on the present occasion he hastened to 
make use of his knowledge. 

Touching his old companion on the arm, he said: 

“ Dick, if you were by yourself, and had no one de- 
pending upon you whatever, this total abandonment to 
grief could be defended. As it is, we are here awaiting 
your judgment and commands, therefore the indulgence 
is unjust.” 

Dick raised his head. 

His voioe was trembling and almost inarticulate as 
he replied : 

“ Tom, you can form no opinion of my feelings, be- 
cause you have .never known what it is to sustain such 
a fearful loss. However, I must admit that your reproof 
is just, and therefore, shaking off as well as I can all 
my own private sorrows, I will do my bast to obtain 
your safety.” 

“That is spoken like yourself. Now, then, tell us 
what to do. Tho offioera surround the opening above, 
so that there is no hope whatever of making our esoape 
that way. As we ascended the steps, we could be 
picked off one by one, like sparrow s ; and you may 
depend the officers would not hesitate to do it.” 

“ No; that is certain.” 

“I have just been blaming you all,” said Tom Davis, 
“ that you did not provide against such a contingency 
as tliiB by making another outlet.” 

“ It should have been dene.” 

“ But it is not,” said Claude, “and therefore to talk 
about it now is only to waste preoious time.” 

“ Bight,” said Sixteen-String Jaca ; “but if you will 
go to the foot of the flight of steps, I will show you a 
passage whioh I have partially explored.” 

“And whither does it lead?” asked Dick, eagerly. 

“ That I cannot tell you.” 

“ Do you know whether there is an outlet ?” 

“ I do not yet. I fancy one might be made.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because I could feel fresh air.” 

“Let us go there, then.” 

“With all my heart,” said Jack; “for we cannot 
possibly make our position worse by moving from one 
part of this subt-rrauean plaoe to another.” 

No sooner were these words spoken than, with the 
greatest amount of caution possible, they made their 
way back to the foot of the steps. 

Careful as they were yet it would seem that their ap- 
proach had not been made without reaching the keen 
ears of tho officers above. 

“Bs ready,” they heard Bishop say, in a suppressed 
voioe — “ be ready, for I can hear them coming. Per- 
haps they intend to make a rush. If so, discharge all 
your pistols at once down tho staircase. We cannot 
fail to have every one of them then.” 

Bishop uttered this cold-blooded command in the calm- 
est and most business-like tone possible to conceive. 

Dick could not avoid shuddering as be heard it, for lie 
thought ot what Maud’s fate was likely to be, if she had 
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fallen into snoh hands ; and he believed she had, for all 
circumstances seemed to point to this conclusion. 

“Bolow there !” cried Bishop, again. “ Did yon hear 
what I said ? Are yon inclined to accept my proposal 
or not ? At any rate, I shall wait no longer.” 

“ Hilloa!” said Turpin, though tho tone in which ho 
pronounced the word was so unlike his usual voice, that 
Lis comrades could scarcely believe that ho had spoken. 

“Oh,” said B sh»p. “yon have found a voice at last, 
have you ? How do yon feel down there now ?” 

“ Much the same as you do above.’ 1 

“ Oh, do yon ? Perhaps you intend that for a ]oke. 
If you do, I can assure you you will find in a little while 
that you will be ready to laugh the other side of your 
month.” 

“ Oh, shall we ! I suppose yon aro not convent with 
the one capture you have made, eh ?” 

Now these words were 9poken by Dick with a view 
if possible of ascertaining something about Maud. 

Surely, he thought, if Bishop bad made her a prisoner 
this would elicit some remark concerning her. 

But Bishop had not been successful enoagh to do 
anything of the kind. 

Therefore, Dick’s words were not a little enigmatical 
to hi in. 

In tho course of a moment, however, that sagacity for 
which he was so famous suggested that Dick must re- 
fer to the capture of himself and companions. 

To Dick’s great surprise, then, the astute officer an- 
swered s 

“ Yes, I am tolerably satisfied, because I know yon 
cannot escape. I am only waiting to have you securely 
bound, and then my satisfaction will be comploto.” 
“Will it?” 

“ Y'es, decidedly ; and now listen to reason s You 
must by tins time have realized that you are completely 
trapped — yes, trapped is the word. We could starve 
you into submission if we only liked to wait and take 
the trouble ; or by making a sudden descent we could, 
by one volley down tho passage, sweep every one of you 
from the earth. But you area decent fellow, Dick, and 
I should be sorry to take your life ; I have a respect 
for you, and I hope you will surrender quietly to my 
power in order that I may have the credit of having 
captured yon alive.” 

“ You are remarkably kind,” said Dick, in a sarcastic 
voice. “ Perhaps yon will allow me to speak to my 
companions and ask them whether they prefer being 
shot dow a by your pistols or whether they will give in 
quietly P” 

Bishop concluded from this speech that he really had 
a chance of achieving what he so wished to accomplish. 
He believed he could perceive the symptoms of an in- 
clination to yield without bloodshed. 

It was, therefore, while labouring under this pleasing 
bnt delusive impression that he said : 

‘ Yon shall never say that I did not treat yon properly, 
so I will give yon two minutes to decide.” 

B.shop thought he was arranging matters very cleverly 
indeed. 

Not so Isaac, who proclaimed his disgust in loud 
tones. 

“ You’re a d — d fool !” he remarked, in an audible 
voice,aesoon as Bishop had concluded the last sentence. 

The chief officer turned round and cried, indignantlv : 

“Who, sir?” 

“ Why, you, of conrso ! Did you imag’ne more chan 
one was in tho company?” 

“I know there is one,” said Bishop, with a significant 
glance; ! and what is more, he is an iuteimMdler and 
a busybody besides !” 

“I understand your insinuation, bnt I don't hesitate 
to call yon a blundering fool, nevertheless ; and what is 
more still, I wash my hands entirely of this affair— I 
w.ll have no more to do with it !” 

“Y^ry well, plcaso yourself!” 

“The idea,” muttered Isaac, “of a man being foof 
enough to stand at the top of a flight of steps while he 
knows those he wants are below, and, instead of rushing 
down upon them at once, kindly gives them as much 
time as they want to make an escape !” 

“ Hold your row !” said Bishop, savagely. 

“ I shall speak if I like ; and this I will say, I have 
wondered many and many a time how on earth it was ! 


that Diok Turpin and his comrades have managed to 
avoid capture on each a many occasions. But I shall 
wonder no longer, for I daresay your brother officers 
have been kind enough toallowr them every opportunity 
of escape, as you have !” « 

“ How escape ?” asked Bishop, contemptuously. “ If 
you must make your voice heard, do let us have the 
satisfaction of now and then hearing a few words of 
sense! How can they escape, you idiot? Ain’t they 
as fast as rat3 in a trap ?” 

“Don’t you make too sure of that, my friend ! — don’t 
yon make too sure ! However, I am olear of the whole 
affair now ; and whether yon capture them or whether 
you don’t doe3 not signify to me in the least degree. I 
kuow I ehould have acted ver D differently under tho 
sntne circumstances !” 

“And pray,” said Bishop, putting on as sneering a 
tone and manner as he knew how — “and pray may I 
make so bold as to venture to ask what my very wise 
fiiond would have done under the circumstances ?” 

The mock humility which Bishop displayed, he 
thought, was cutting in the utmost degree. 

“ Yes,” said Isaac, “I will tell you, though I don’t 
suppose yon will have the sense to act up to it on 
another occasion.” 

“ Well, well — I’m a-waiting.” 

“ Well, the momentthey descended, instead of flourish- 
ing my arms about and bawling aloud like a madman, as 
yon did, I should have rushed as speedily as 1 could 
down the steps and should have had hold of every man 
Jaek of them before they had the least idea of what 
was the matter.” 

“Very clever— very clever indeed,” and Bishop, who 
nevertheless could not help inwardly suooumbing to the 
conviction that the course of action proposed by Isaao 
was by far the most rational and the most likely to suc- 
ceed. 

The allotted time had by thiBtime expired, so Bishop 
approached more closely to the secret entrance. 

He was much annoyed with himself, and just in the 
humour to be put out by any trifle. 

A most ominous silence seemed to him to prevail 
below. 

lie would not allow any signs of his anxiety to mani- 
fest themselves in his countenance, though he could not 
altogether control-a slight unsteadiness in his voice. 

“Time’s np,” he said — “ time’s up, Dick. Have you 
made np your mind ? Whether you have or have not, 
I can’t wait any longer. Dick, I say, have yon made 
up your mind ?” . 

No reply whatever oatne to this inquiry. 

The men besan to murmur. 

As for Isaao, he, by various contemptuous and aggra- 
vating actions, expressed that this was just what he 
expected, 

“ Told you so,” he cried — “ told yon so 1 Yon kindly 
gave them the time and opportunity they required, aud 
by this time are far enough off, laughing at your mon- 
strous orednlity.” 

This speech, and the disagreeable inward conviction 
that what Isaao stated was no more than the truth, put 
the finishing stroke to Bishop’s aggravation. 

He could stand these tanntB no longer. 

Clenching hia fists, he rushed up to the spot where 
I»aao stood with the intention of administering severe 
bodily chastisement to that individual. 

But Isaac was prepared for him. 

With that ca m less which was so habitual to him, 
and which had such an aggravating effect upon almost 
everybody, he stepped back, and, cleuching his fists, 
struck out straight from his shoulder just as Bishop 
was rushing up to him. 

The consequence was that the last-named gentleman’s 
nose came into most violent contact with Isaao’s fiBt. 

Indeed, such was the force of the blow that bishop’s 
onward careeer was instantaneously checked and a 
contrary direction imparted to his motion, inasmuch 
that ho staggered back several paces. 

“How do you like that?” said Isaac, more imper- 
turbably cool than ever. “ If you are not satisfiod with 
that jou had bettdr come on again, my ancient 
Trojan.” 

But either Bishop bad come a little more to his senses, 
or else the stunning blow upon his nose had cowed him. 
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for he showed no symptoms nor inclinations of renew- 
ing the contest. 

Wiping away the ensanguined stream that flowed 
front his nostrilB, he returned to the seoret entrance. 

“ No more dallying,” he said to his men, who oould 
not help Bmiling at his ludicrous appearance. “Down 
With yon I Take them alive or dead !” 

The officers, it would seem, were a little stung by the 
taunts to which Isaac had given utterance, for with a 
great assumption of boldness and oourage they dashed 
down the steps. 

Some had taken the precaution to provide themselves 
with lights, and as soon as these reached the bottom 
they held them aloft. 

A ruddy light was oast aronnd. 

But it fell only on the damp walls. 

The highwaymen were nowhere to be seen. 


CHAPTER MXIX. 

ME. BISHOP TK1ES A SHOT AT BLACK BESS. 
Op^this, however, Bishop waB ignorant, for he very 
prudently kept in the rear, and did not reach the bottom 1 
of the steps until after ell the otlierB. 

“Down with them !”he cried, now thoroughly infuri- 
ated, and only too glad to find some object to expend 
his wrath upon. “ No quarter 1 Shoot them down and 
mako an end of it 1” 

The officers were silent. 

Of oourse, as there was no one to be seon, no dis- 
charge of weapons took place. 

“ Why don’t you fire?” yelled Bishop, 

“There’s nobody here, sir.” 

“ Nobody here ?” he screamed. “ Forward — forward, 
they oan’t have got away — they must be somewhere 
close at hand.” 

The loud, mocking laugh of Isaao above, who had 
heard what had passed, made the officer’s blood boil in 
his veins. 

The next moment he stood at the bottom of the steps. 

When here, he had ample proof that his men had 
spoken oorrectly. 

Not a trace of the highwaymen oould be seen. 

The men, however, in obedienoe to his commands, 
had rushed along the passage into the chamber habitu- 
ally ooonpied by those of whom they were in quest. 

But not the least trace could be perceived of them here. 

“ This way, idiots !” roared Bishop — “ this way ! Can’t 
you see ? this way ! Where are yonr eyes, dolts ?” 

The offiocrs hastened to place themselves by the side 
of their leader. 

He was pointing to a passage that branched off from 
the bottom of the stairs, but which, strangely enough, 
they had not noticed. 

“ That is the way,” he said. “ Quick — quiok ! they 
have not had time to get far off. Quick — quick, I say !” 

The officers hurried down the passage with great 
alacrity. 

They oould feel that fresh air was blowing in their 
faceB, and this circumstance caused them to push on at 
the greatest speed they were capable of making. 

In a short time they found the passage communicated 
with a series of vaults or dungeons. 

They did not turn aside or pause to attempt to enter 
any one of them, for the strong massive doors were all 
closed, and had been apparently for many oentnries. 

Moreover, they fancied they oould hear ill advance 
the trampling of footsteps, though probably the sound 
was no more than the echo of their own feet. 

Suddenly they came to a door that was partly shut. 

Pushing it open, they found themselves in amarohed 
stone chamber. , 

At one time it had been used as a repository for the 
dead, as numerous coffins, or, rather, theremainBof them, 
oould be seen stacked up in niches against the \f~Jls. 

Upon these, however, the officers soarcely bestowed 
a glanoe. • 

Their attention was attracted and absorbed by the 
dusky figure of a man which they oould indistinctly see 
creeping through the window — or, more properly speak 
ing, the grated aportnre at the end of the vault furthest 
from the door. 

“ Fire — fire 1” roared Bishop. “ Why do you pf 
Fire— fire I” 


JIalf a doien of his men obeyed his command. 

. In the confined space, the noise resulting from the 
simultaneous discharge of so many firearms was some* 
thing terrifio. 

Mingling with the loud report oarne a loud splash as 
of some heavy body falling from a considerable height 
into water. 

The vault was instantaneously filled with dense bine 
smoke, which the light of the torches oould not pene- 
trate. 

*' On— on 1” oried Bishop, setting the example of 
rushing forward. 

His men kindly gave him plaoe, and allowed him to 
take the lead. 

The disappointment and rage of the ohief officer at the 
present juncture are beyond all expression. 

But what moBt galled him was not his defeat, bnt the 
mookery of Isaao to which he would be subjected. 

At the extremity of the vault, and rather high up from 
the gronnd, was an aperture in the stone wall. 

It was not much wider or higher than was requisite 
to permit the passage of a man’s body through it. 

Being near the foundation of the old castle, the wall 
was of uncommon thiokness. 

The aperture gradually widened to about double the 
size at the otlior end. 

By the aid of hiB men, Bishop was raised up suf- 
ficiently high to enable him to crawl along this tube — 
for this was what it more resembled than aught else. 

He called aloud to his men to follow him speedily. 

So little time had been lost by these proceedings that 
when he readied the end he canght sight of those of 
whose capture he had a little while before made so 
8 lire. 

But upon reaching the extremity of the aperture 
Bishop paused, and well he might. 

At a distance of about fifteen feet below him was a 
wide sheet of water, which, from its appearance and 
situation, was no doubt the reraaius of the moat whioh 
had at one tiipe surrounded the castle. 

In the act of swimming across this pieoe of water 
was Sixteen-String Jack. 

Hia comrades were all standing on the opposite 
bank, shaking and wringing the wet from their apparel. 

Bishop’s position was a most awkward one, yet never- 
theless he endeavoured to draw a pistol from one of his 
pockets. 

The attempt was very nearly oostiug him a good 
ducking, for he leaned forward so much that he all but 
lost his balance. 

Dick Turpin divined his intention, and producing a 
pistol, levelled it at him. 

Retreat, Bishop, retreat, and leave ns in peace ! 
Retreat, I say, or I fire !” 

Bishop had a oonviotion tbat from that distance 
Dick’s bullet would be nnpleaBantly effective, so he 
drew baek with a suddenness that was ludicrons. 

“ Back again !” he oried to the men. “Up the steps, 
and run round to the other side of the keep — they are 
all there, and if yon are speedy yon may yet be in time ! 
Down with them, if you have the ohance! Show them 
no mercy !” 

An immediate movement followed this injunotion. 

The men had made so sure of gaining the large re- 
ward on the present occasion that they conld not bear 
to entertain the idea that they were about to lose it. 

At any rate, they determined upon making a last 
great effort. 

Accordingly, very Rttl*» time was lost by them in 
gaining the upper air. 

To tell the truth, they muoh preferred being there to 
"roping about in the subterranean portion of an old 
ruined castle. , 

For a brief space, however, we will return to the 
movements of the highwaymen, whioh must to our rea- 
ders possess infinitely more interest than the doings of 
the police officers. Already a tolerably good idea can 
be formed of the manner in whioh the escape from tha 
subterraneous passages had been accomplished. 

Isaao little thought how truly he spoke when he said 
that the two minutes’ delay granted by Bishop was juBt 
what the highwaymen wanted to allow them to get off. 

Such, however, aotually proved to be the case. 

Sixteen-String Jack, who had been the first to mention 
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the other passage, set the example of hastening along it 
as soon as the conference between Bishop and Dick 
Tarj pin was brought to a conclusion. 

The others followed quickly in his footsteps. 

Upon reaching the dungeon doors we have already 
mentioned, the Bigh way men were in doubt whether it 
would be policy to open any of them or to rush on. 

The latter was the course agreod upon by the general 
voice. 

On arriving at the vault at the extremity, a little delay 
took place in consequence of the difficulty which they 
experienced of opening the door. 

The rusty old fastening had to be removed by force, 
and consequently they had no means of securing the 
door, and so use tliat as a protection between themselves 
and their foes. <f. 

The aperture qu’.cKly attracted their attentio** 

No. 215. — Black Bess. 


Dick mounted first, and crawling along, encountered t 
large iron grating. 

But time and tue weather had had such a destructive 
effect upou it, that a few hearty shakes enabled him to 
dislodge it altogether from its sotting. 

He released it from his grasp, and it fell with a tern So 
splash into the water below. 

The sound caused Dick great apprehension, for he 
made sure that it would be heard all over the ruins. 

Looking forward, he found that the iron grating had 
covered a kind of loophole in the outer wall of the castlo. 
that was at a considerable altitude from a large sheet of 
water. 

Escape lay in this direction, yet it was by no mean* 
pleasant to think of taking a liead-foremost pluuge from 
■such a height, and without any knowledge as to the dhptk 
of the water. 
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Yet there w«s ao resource 

The dimensions of the aparttnesf were so cocflnei nd 
the stonework so very smooth end slippery, that to turn 
round seemed a matter of impossibility. 

Looking back over bis shoulder, Dick explained the 
situation and the difficulties of it to his copiracjgs. 

Tom King wan next tc him. so he said j * 

“ Hold my hands, and I will endeavour to descend feet 
first.” . 

Hick tried, and succeeded. * 

He dropped with unpleasant force into the moat, the 
depth of the water in which was by no means so great as 
he had expected. 

In fact, when he stood upright the water reached no 
higher than bis waist. 

It was lucky he did not try to plunge head first. 

If he dad he must have sustained some injury. 

No sooner did he find himself in safety on his feet than 
he dashed the water from his face, and said, in cautious 
tones : 

“ Come, Tom— it Is all right ! Be quick, and we shall 
escape them yet 1” 

Tom King needed no further bidding. 

Following his leader’s example, he lowered himself 
without hesitation. 

Dick was standing ready to receive him, so that Tom 
made the descent with comparative ease. 

Tom Davis followed ; but as he was of much greater 
bulk, and by no means so agile in his movements as the 
highwaymen, he failed to turn, and came down with a 
ajuash almost loud enongh to rouse the people in the next 
village. 

However, all continued silent. 

Apparently no alarm had been given. 

Claude followed. ' 

Last of all came Sixteen-String Jack 
He found he laboured under a considerable disadvantage, 
for he had no comrade to hold Mm by the hand while he 
turned round. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this’ and a certain amount of 
awkwardness resulting from hia wound, he accomplished 
the feat successfully. r • 

But he was just in time, and that was all. 

The delay of another couple of seconds must have oost 
him his life. 

Nothing could have saved him when, by the direction 
of Bishop the officers fired that volley into the loop- 
hole. 

Indeed, so little was Jack beforehand that the splash 
which he made by falling into the water, and the dis- 
charge ol the pistols, seemed simultaneous sounds. 

What occurred on the appearance ol Bishop we have 
already described. 

The highwaymen and Tom. Davis waded quickly to the 
bank, and did not fail to congratulate each other when 
they once again found themselves on firm earth. 

Perceiving how impossible it was to do anything in his 
present position, and influenced to a very great extent by 
the pistol whicl Dick Turpin had pointed so calmly at 
Min, Bishop, as we have already stated, beat a precipitate 
and very undigMfied retreat. 

With oil the speed he could make, he followed Ms men 
on their way to the staircase. 

“If we nod but onr horses,” exclaimed Claude Dural, 
“ we should be able to get clear off without mnch further 
trouble.” 

“Or,” added Sixteen-String Jack, “by making go 
epeod. we might be able to reach the secret entrance first. 
Wo could then close it and make them every one 
prisoners." 

There was a general laugh at tMs proposition of turn- 
ing the tables upon the officers, in which Hick Turpin 
himself could not help joining, v. 

“It is not half a bad idea," said Claude, quickly^ “ aud 
to prove that I think so, I will try to carry it into 
effect.** “V ' ‘ ' 

It was a matter that would not allow of discussion, for 
while the pros aud cods were being considered the oppor- 
tunity would be gone. 

All the rest followed rapidly in Claude's footsteps— uot 
that they thought bis soheme was likely to be carried 
out. but liecause it was necessary for them to go in that 
direction to recover their hordes. 

With a great deal of confidence, Claude hurried for- 


ward and actually was just in time to close the seem 
door as the first of the returning officers was about to 
emerge; 

That gentleman, to his very great astonishment, found 
the door suddenly banged in his face, and then the whole of 
them were in total darkness, for the concussion of the air 
consequent upon the discharge of the pistols had extin- 
guished their lights. 

But this act very nearly cost Claude his Ufa. 

Of course our friends knew nothing about Isaac and 
Ms companion, both of whom had been loft outside by 
Bishop. . 

The former, seeing Claude and guessing from his 
actions who he was, carefully levelled a pistol 
By great good fortune Dick espied him and fired as 
well, but without having time to take any particular 
aim. 

Nevertheless, his shot produced just the effect he 
intended it should. ' 

It startled Isaac and distracted his attention at a very 
critical time. ,~ 

Isaac fired, bat the careful aim was lost. 

Nevertheless, the bullet whistled past Claude In much 
too close proximity to be at all pleasant. 

“ This way Claude,” cried Dick Turpin, in a loud 
voice — “ this way 1 Quick —quick ! we shall yet be in 
time!” - - "V /" • . -»r - 1 

Isaac no sooner perceived how very much he was out- 
numbered than he very prudently desisted from any 
further hostilities, aud our friends were not the sort of 
men to seek vengeance for what had occurred. 

The cooped-up police officers, however, upon hearing 
the discharge of firearms, became greatly infuriated. 

Loud blows were ramed upon tue door. 

But it was strong, aud withstood them well. 

They were not in the secret of opening it, and had not 
Isaac and hia companion been outside, the high way men 
would have been able to take it very easily. 

No sooner, however, had the latter vanished t'ouud a 
projection of the masonry in quest of their horses, than 
Isaac with great haste ran to the door. 

■He was not iu possession of the secret, but, his effort* 
from without, joined to those of the officers on the other 
6ide, quickly demolished the door. 

On ..they rushed in such hurry and confusion, that the 
entrance lor a moment was choked completely ?p. 

No sooner, however, had Dick and Ms friends got out 
of eight than the former said : 

“ Some inward presentiment — for I can call it nothing 
else — seems to assure me that shortly before our arrival 
Maud must have been made prisoner by some of these 
men. If eo, she is now in the ruins, in which case, »sl 
need scarcely say, X cannot think . of retreat uniil she is 
rescued.” 

His companions remained silent, waiting to hear what 
he would say next. 

Dick continued : 

“ To get the. horses cHl probably occupy a lew minutee. 
While yon are thus engaged, I will take a stealthy look 
round and try to ascertain where they have besto wed her." 
“Dick” 

“Yes, Tom?” v 
“ I am your comrade, am I not t" 

“ Certainly." 

“ We are all your comrades,” cried the rest. 

“ And, therefore/’ added Tom, “ we will all join you lu 
yonr search.” 

“Many — many thanks !”said Dick. “I should bo glad to , 
believe that my poor Maud occupies a warm place in all 
your hea**ts.” ' f , - , SJ 

“She does— she does — believe us, she does.” % 
t “ Well then, my friends,’’ said Dick, in a voice which 
displayed how deeply he has affected, “yon can render 
me signal aid by dispersing yourselves all over the ruins 
as then we should search narrow-ly every part — tnat is,” 
he concluded, “ if you are willing to run so much extra 
risk solely on my behalf, when the path of youi own 
safety lies clear and plain before you, if you only choose 
to avail yourselves of it.” • * '~v 

Tom and the rest scarcoly waited to hear t.no conclusion 
of this speech, but separated at once, and without hesita- 
tion, in order to do their captain’s bidding. 

Of course, being acquainted with the exact nature ol 
ail the events that have occurred, the reader knows how 
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very erroneous was Dick's impression regarding Maud’s 
presence in tLe ruins. 

But a moment's reflection will show tliat this idea was 
of all others the one most likely to fix itself in his mind, 
and one about which there was the strongest degree of 
probability. 

What « pity it was that he and his eorapaniona should 
run this perfectly unnecessary aui frightful risk, for, of 
course, the search would prove totally result) ess. as Maud 
was at that time many miles away from the place. 

The length of stav, however, which our friends had 
made at the ruins had enabled them to become well 
acquainted with all its intricacies. 

Therefore the search when once made would bo & 
thorough one, and executed without any loss of time by 
going over the same ground twice. 

Aa the reader is aware, no trace of Maud or Jack the 
ostler could be seen. 

Dick was distracted. 

Katber than abandon his preconceived idea, ne con- 
tended that eho must have been conveyed to some other 
place. 

Very certain, however, wa3 it that she was nowhere 
about the ruins. 

Thus was much valuable time lost, and thus were the 
officers enabled to improve their position in no incon- 
siderable degree. 

For a brief space, then, we will leave them, and revert 
to the energetic proceedings which were now taken by 
the police officers. 


CHAPTER MX X 

IS WHICH DICK TURPIN RESENIS BISHOP’* COWARDLY 
SHOT. 

Bishop now was in such an exalted state of exasperation 
that there is no knowing what ab.snrdity he might have 
been guilty of had he not happened to catch a remark 
which fell from the lips of Isaac, and which brought about 
a condition of partial calmness. 

Isaac's remark was this : 

“There, I have done with you now — I am determined 
to have no further hand in the affair ; yet, if I had the 
•onduction of it, I should take care to secure the horses 
oclonging to the rascals ; it would not be very difficult, 
ind they would find it by no means so easy to get 
iway.” 

Bishop seized upon the hint at once. 

Put he pretended not to have overheard one word that 
Isaac had said. 

Summoning his men around him, ho gave them the 
>rdtr to, first of ail, bend all their energies towards 
;apturiiig the horses. 

An immediate move was made to carry out this 
lirection. 

Isaac observed this with a contemptuous, sarcastic 
miile. but he made no remark. 

In his own mind, he was exceedingly sorry to think 
lie had made the suggestion, for his feelings towards 
Bishop now were of such a character that he really 
wished the highwaymen to escape in order that he might 
have the opportunity of exercising his powers of aggrava- 
tion to the utmost advantage. 

A n- ‘'■'fivers were not long in making the discovery that 
tb*r-' were just ft few minutes too late. 

Having satisfied themselves that Maud was nowLere in 
the rums, the highwaymen, with the exception of Dick, 
had taken their horses, and had seated themselves in 
readiness to start. 

Bat Turpin could not by any means divest himself of 
the notion that Maud must be there, for he could scarcely 
think that she had succeeded in making her escape. 

It was thus being animated by this feeling that mAde 
Dicli unable to tear himself away from the cattle. 

Systematic a* the starch had been, he was by no means 
satisfied with it, and therefore lingered until the very 
latest moment, in the hope of making the much-wished - 
for discovery. 

Suddenly, the officers burst upon the highway- 
men. 

Claude Duval had taken Tom Davis up into the saddle 
behind him. 

Black Bess was standing at a little distance 
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Self-preservation compelled the highwaymen to shift 
from their position, but they took guod care to do so in 
such a manner that they would prove a partial defence to 
their captain, to whom they cried aloud at the top of 
their voice's. 

“ t ire !” yelled Bishop — “ fire, I say i” 

The order was immediately obeyed, and it was only by 
making a sudden movement that cut friends saved them- 
selves from being riddled by the bullets, which clattered 
against the stone waits like rain. 

It was immediately after this discharge that Bishop 
caught sight of Black Bess. 

Ue recognised tho. noble creature instantly. 

In a moment the impulse seized upon him to try and 
capture her. 

She was standing there so still and quiet that he 
fancied tho capture would not be a very difficult 
one. 

Not only would Black Bess herself prove to be to him a 
most valuable acquisition, but if he had her in his hands 
his chances of capturing her owner would be very much 
increased. 

His men wondered what on earth he was about when 
they saw him walk quietly forward, for he did not Utter 
one syllable as to his intontion. 

Black Bess still retained her former attitude. 

But she was not unaware of the police officer 1 ! ap- 
proach, as could be seen by the manner in which she pro- 
jected her ears towards him. 

Bishop put into practice all the coaxing ways he could 
think of. 

His heart beat with exultation, for he got closer and 
closer, and still Black Bess did not stir. 

He reached out his hand as soon as he believed him- 
self near enough to clutch the bridle, and made a sudden 
effort. 

But his fingers did not so much a3 touch the loosely- 
dangling reins. 

Black Boss divined hia intention, and gave a sudden 
bound, that had the effect of making the distance between 
herself and her would-ho captor about the same as it was 
at first. 

Bishop was never blessed with a very patient temper, 
and now it was exacerbated to such a degree that the 
moment anything went wrong he fell into a find of furf 
that more resembled the transport of a lunatic than an out- 
break of passion on the part of * sane person. 

11 D — n you !” he cried, savagely, “ I believe you are 
no better than a witch ! No human horse could have 
done what you have, and escaped with your life so many 
times ! i will make one more attempt to seize you, and 
il that fails I will try whether you will be proof against 
one of my pistol bullets 1” 

Bishop had a loaded pistol in his hand, and while he 
spoke these words he rapidly cocked it. 

Then advanced in the direction of the spot to which 
Bi-ick Bess was standing. 

But this time the gallant animal distrusted him more 
than before. 

She seemed ready to start at once. 

Suddenly a faint chirping sound was heard — 

A sound which more resembled the twittering of some 
b’ttle bird than aught olse 

It was Dick Turpin s well-known signal. 

No sooner did it "trike upon the ears of Biack Jbess 
than she gave a rapid bound, which earm4 her clear ever 
the trunk of a fallen tree that happened to be lyiLguear 
her 

“ Curse tho beast !” said Bishop. “ I could have 
wished her alive, for she's a beauty ; but I will put a stop 
to her galloping for the future 1” 

With this he took as good an aim r\s he could 

His fingm pressed the trigger 

There was a loud report. 

Mingled with it was a faint snorting sound, but so 
faint and so hrief that it was hard to say whether it was 
reality or fancy. 

Bish-p shouted aloud to hia men, and immediately 
rushed forward. 

He was in hopes of making a capture of Dick Turpin 
alba sc If, for he gave a shrewd guess as to the meaning of 
the twittering sound. 

In a general wav, Bishop took good care not nilsh 
himself too forward, for fear he should by loss h 1 
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life, which would have been a serious calamity for the 
world at large. 

On the present occasion, however, hrs fmpetuosity 
carried him more forward than usual, and he soe* liad 
occasion to repent it. 

All at once Dick Turpin started into view. 

Bishop came to a halt at once, and felt for anotuer 
pistol. 

The former, however, cried in a stem, menacing 
voice : 

“ You are welcome to try as many shots upon me as 
you tike — I don’t mind it, and should never seek for 
vengeance on that account ; hut to aim at my mare is 
an action that I can neither Iorget nor forgive ! Take 
that — you deserve it, for 1 believe bonny Black Bess has 
been severely injured by vour dastardly shot!” 

While speaking these words. Dick Turpin levelled a 
pistol full at Bishop’s head, and pulled the trigger. 

But the weapon only flashed in the pan. 

Dick gave utterance to an angry exclamation, and at 
the same time hurled the pistol with all bis force. 

His resentment was now worked up to its highest 
pitch. 

So accurate was his aim that Bishop fell to the ground 
stunned. 

But more than this Dick did not wait to see, for the 
officers now came rushing upon lii'~a in a body. 

“On, Bess !’’ cried Turpin, as he ran hastily after her 
— “ on, old lass ! Do not stop ioi me ; I can mount 
easily as you are !” 

Black Bess cantered on. 

Dick Turpin put forth all his powers. 

The officers perceiving him run before them, gave him 
hearty chase. 

They strained every nerve, for they felt that if once 
they permitted him to mount, all chance of overtaking 
him was at an end, or nearly so. 

But there were few fleeter runners than Dick. 

A few seconds enabled him to place himself side by 
side with Black Bess, for the noble creature doubtless 
comprehended his purpose, aud adapted her pace accord- 
ingly- 

Suddenly, Dick seized hold of the saddle, and while 
thus holding it, ran for a moment or so by her side. 

Then, giving a sudden spring, he swung himself 
clearly and lightly into the saddle, where he seated him- 
self in a moment. 

His comrades had viewed all these proceedings, but 
without having a chance of interfering in any way. 

No sooner, however, did they perceive their captain 
mounted than they put spurs to their steeds and galloped 
off. 

Some little delay took place before the officers were 
ready to pursue them, and by the time the former fairly 
started, Dick and his comrades had got to a considerable 
distance. 

Still, in the present state of their tempers, it was not 
likely that the officers would very readily abandon the 
pursuit. ■ ■ 

Bishop, however, was in a state of utter unconscious- 
ness, and therefore unable to join in the chase. 

For a time he was oblivious of all things. 

Those officers who actually commenced the -pursuit 
began in good earnest.. 

They were also very well mounted, and therefore, not 
unreasonably, they looked forward to a satisfactory 
termination to this troublesome piece of business. "~ 

Had not the highwaymen been hampered with Tom 
Davis, their chances of escape would have been very 
much increased. 

Claude’s horse was a powerful one, and carried him 
with tolerable ease, it is true, but then, hail it not boet. for 
the double load his rate of speed would have been very 
much greater. 

Of course the others accommodated the pace of their 
horses to his, for it was important they should all keep 
together. 

Tom Davis soon rightly comprehended his p"Si««iS... 

“Put me down," he said. “1 can see just how the 
land lies, and it would bo much butter that 1 should bo 
recaptured than that you should all run the risk of 
another encounter.” 

“ Aud is that the sort of return, Tom, that you think 
we should make for the unwavering fidelity yon have 


shown us? No, no, we know better how to serve • 
friend than that.” 

“Say no more upon the subject,” said Tom King. 

“ Either we will place you in some place of complete 
security, or else we will perish in the attempt.” 

Dick Turpin paid but little attention to this conversa- 
tion. 

The pace at which they were going was one that Black 
Bess could perforin without the slightest effort. 

As for the injury she had received, it fortunately 
turned out quite contrary to Dick’s fears. 

It was what might be termed a trivial one. 

The bnlkit had passed very near to the top part of her 
head — 

So close that it had cut out a small circular piece from 
the extremo tip of one ear. 

The blood flowed freely — but that was in consequence 
of the motion — but not in any quantity to excite appro 
Ihension. 

But Dick’s heart burned with anger within him as he 
gazed upon it. 

Patting her upon the neck, he muttered : 

“ A very little more, and there would have been an end 
to the best piece of horseflesh in the kingdom. The 
difference of a hair’s breadth in pulling the trigger, and 
the bullet must have entered her brain J It’s an. escape, 
old lass, aud a narrow one. Most thankful am I that it is 
no worse !” 

But the satisfaction derived by Diok from this reflection 
was but slight, for the mark was one which his mare 
would always carry. 

Another consideration now pressed itself upon him. 

What steps should be taken to shake off the officers 
who, although not able to get up to our friends, neverthe- 
less succeeded in keeping at a uniform distance behind 
them ? 

In a short time morning would be upon them, and 
Dick felt the stem necessity of shaking off his foes before 
that time. 

The question was, how could it be dono ? 

“ Claude,” ho cried, turning back, “ those fellows be- 
hind us seem to me to be coming on as fast as they are 
able.” 

“ They keep well on our track.” 

“ They do, and 1 want to shake them off ” 

“ How is it to be done ?” 

“Do you think that for a short distance you could push 
your horse on faster ? If so, we shall soon distance them, 
and when ouee out of sight we can adopt twenty expedi- 
ents if necessary.” 

But Claude shook his head. 

“ I wish you would make the effort," said Dick, with an 
air and tone of vexation. “ I don’t want to got any 
further away from the ruins than I can help, and, besides, 
it will soon be daylight." 

“ Wait a bit,” said Tom King. “ If you put Davis be- 
liiud me, that will give Claude’s horse a rest. Ho seems 
fatigued already, and for a little while I am sure my horse 
can push on well.” 

“ Be it so, then. I can see only one objection, and that 
is, the delay caused in changing. You must be speedy in 
your movements.” 

“You had better leave me behind,” said Tom Davis; 
“ that will be the easiest. I might slip off and conceal 
myself behind the hedge without tho officers being any 
the wiser.” 

“You might, it is true ; but we do not intend to give 
you the chance. No, no, Tom — wo would never be so 
base as to desert you. So say not another word, but 
jump up as quickly as you can.” 

The delay caused by this change was really very 
slight, and no sooner was it effected than a wonderful 
difference Was made in their speed. 

Tom King pressed his horse hard without scruple, for 
ne knew that it would only be a sharp touch and soon 
over, and not so much calculated to distress him as a long, 
continued gallop. 

In order that he might not relax in his endeavours, the 
others kept a few yards in advance. 

The natural spirit of Tom’s horse, therefore, made him 
endeavour to overtake or, at least, keep p^e with the 
others. 

The officers observed this alteration with much alarm 
and dissatisfaction. 
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Thej spurred their horses again and again, but to no 
purpose. 

The horses were already going at their best speed. 

To their unmitigated chagrin, they perceived the dis- 
tance between ‘diem cad the fugitives gradually but 
surely widening 

They felt then that they might almost as well confess 
themselves beaten ; but yet they could not at present 
bring themselves to admit it. 

* As for the lijghwaymen, the success they had met with 
served to inspire them to make fresh exertions. 

At length, when Dick considered that a safe distance 
had been placed between the officers and themselves, he 
began to look out for some narrow turning that would 
enable them to leave the high-road. 

Some time elapsed before anything of the kind presented 
itself; but at length he caught sight of a cross-road — it 
was too wide to be called a lane. 

At this spot stood the remains of what had once been a 
finger-post. « 

It had now fallen into thorough decay. 

The upright post leaned far out of the perpendicular, 
and was thickly overgrown w'ith moss, the dampness of 
which materially served to rot the wood. 

One arm, and only one, was remaining, and that was in 
so mutilated a state that it was impossible to discern any 
lettering upon it. 

Seen by the very dim gray light which now began to 
creep over the landscape, this finger-post had an inex- 
pressibly forlorn and dreary look. 

‘‘This way!” shouted Dick, to Tom King, and point- 
ing to the left while ho spoke — “ this way : One more 
push, and thou I hope we shall be able to raSe it more 
easily.” 

It did not appear that this cross-road was made inaefe 
use of, for in the middle were two very deep ruts, and all 
the reet was overgrown with grass so tall that it reached 
up to the horses’ knees. 

"Over this their progress could not fail to be silent. 

Having gone to some distance, Dick pulled up. 

“My friends,” he said, “I have an idea; let me know 
what you think of it.” 

They prepared to listen intently. 

“ It strikes me very forcibly that as soon as ever the 
officers come to the finger-post they will guess which 
way we have gone, and then, although w'e may bo rid of 
them for a time, yet they will eventually plague us." 

To this all assented. 

“ Now, what I want to do is to throw them off the 
track altogether, so as to leave us free to adopt any 
course we may think proper, without having the dread 
of their appearance at any unexpected moment upon 
us.” 

“ That would lie very desirable indeed,” said Tom 
King; “but, for my own part, I don’t see how it is to bo 
accomplished.” 

“ Listen, and I will toll you my idea — it is only an 
idea, mind you, and if you don’t like it, why, do not, out 
of any consideration for me or my judgment, omit to say 
it — promise me that.” ■ 

“ We promise, Dick ; but do not keep us any longer in 
suspense.” 

“ I will not.” 

The highwaymen were silent, and prepared themselves 
to listen with the utmost intentness to what Dick Turpin 
had to say. 


CHATTER MXXI. 

DICK TURPIN ASKS BLACK BESS A QUESTION. 

“Mv idea I consider is a very simple one,” began Dick 
Turpin,, “and yet perhaps you may think it veiy extra- 
ordinary. It is, to quit this lane at once, and, completely 
doubling our course, make our way back to the ruins." 

“ To the ruins ?” echoed Tom King, in a ton® of voice 
which showed plainly enough how much lie was sur- 
prised. 

“ J ust so,” answered Dick, gravely. 

‘But you surely do not think of entering them 
•gain ?" 

“No, I can’t say that I do. My intention is merely to 
get back to their vicinity, for I believe that is aoout the 


last place where tho officors would think of looking for 
us.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Tom King. 

“At any rate,”, added Claude Duval, “it would be 
much better to do that than to attempt to seek any shelter 
hereabouts, for if we did we should be disturbed in an 
hour or two at the most.” 

_ “I see you are getting reconciled to the idea,-” con- 
tinued Diek, “ and let me request you to make up your 
minds quickly." 

“You are' captain," said Sixteen-String Jack — “the 
direction of onr movements ought to be left to you.” 

“ I know all about, that, but the best of generals is not 
the one who relies most on his own judgment, but the 
one who in situations of doubt and difficulty holds a con- 
sultation with his chief and most experienced officers." 

“Then I for one,” cried Claude Duval, “am inclined 
to adopt Dick’s idea.” 

“ It is certain,” remarked Tom King, “ that we must 
ere long get shelter somewhere. In a little while day- 
light will be full upon us, and such a party as we now,.'-, 
make could not pass anywhere without attractiug a great 
(leal of notice.” 

“Our horses are weary,” said Dick; “we must rest, 
and. what is more, it is necessary that wo should find 
some place where we can remain an hour or two in per- 
fect quiet and talk over our position. We shall have to 
consider most carefully what is to be the nature of our 
future movements.” 

“On, then 1” exclaimed Tom King. “Lead the way! 
Let. there bo no more delay, for every moment is of 
value.” 

This was true enough. 

A little time had been consumed by this conference, 
bat it ceald not by any means be said that time had been 
lost. 

Indeed, the brief halt had enabled the horses to recover 
their wind to a very considerable extent, and now, after 
this temporary rest, they seemed to set forward with fresh 
vigour. 

The speed made for some time was all that the high- 
waymen could desire. 

Their way lay across a succession of smooth meadows, 
the turf in which was particularly grateful to the horses’ 
feet. 

Dick’s comrades were by no means surprised that he 
should manifest so strong a desire to return to the old 
ruins. 

Not a word had been breathed respecting Maud, but yet 
all knew that it was Dick’s strong impression that she was 
in the vicinity of the castle, which made him so anxious 
to return. 

At any rate, the step which they had taken seemed, so 
far as they could tell at present, a wise one. 

The officers appeared to lie completely baffled. 

By this time the daylight had much increased in 
intensity, and in the east could be perceived a ruddy glow 
that proclaimed the speedy rising of the sun. 

As our friends happened to ascend some rising ground 
they were able, by looking back when they had gained 
the summit, to command a very extensive view of the 
country around them. 

Hill and dale, river and stream, bush and tree, were all 
revealed with a dearness and brilliancy that was delight- 
ful to contemplate. 

In vain, however, did our friends strain their eyes in 
the endeavour to catch sight of their pursuers. 

At some distance several men could be seen in the act 
of crossing a ploughed field ; doubtless they were on the 
way to the scene of their daily labours, but theso were 
the only human beings the highwaymen were able to 
discern after the longest and closest scrutiny. 

“All’s well,” said Dick, at last, though his voice p-o- 
claimed that iu truth all was not well with him. “For- 
ward once more, my comrades ; the ruins cannot bo far 
distant now." 

“Do not forget that we are on the look-out fo* a place 
of shelter," observed Tom King. “ It is true, we have 
been singularly fortunate at present, but then we are 
running a very serious amount of risk by riding thus by 
daylight.” 

“I ain well aware of that,” answered Turpin, “and 
it shall continue no longer than we can possibly 
help ” 
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Alter tLie the highwaymen rode on for a considerable 
distance in perfect silence. 

Each one, indeed, was busy with his thoughts. 

At last they found before them a pretty narrow lane — 
one of those places that are so charming in the glorious 
summer time, either at sunset or sunrise. 

“We will go a little way up and down this lane, 1 ’ said 
Tuipin, after a brief consideration. ‘‘If we do not suc- 
ceed in finding any shelter near, we shall, at least, have 
reconnoitred well and made sure that none of our 
enemies are lurking near, so that, any way, the step is 
well worth taking.” 

From this .his connades did not for one moment think 
of dissenting 

The hedge dividing them from this lane was a low one, 
so that it was easily overleaped. 

Tom King then went to the right, And Sixteen-Strirg 
Jack to the left. 

The other two waited for their return. 

Sixteen-String Jack was the first to appear. 

The expression of his countenance showed that he had 
made some welcome discovery. 

“ What is it, Jack ?” asked Dick Turpin. 

“ There is an inn a little below here,” Le said— “ a 
capital place, and one that would suit us exactly, I should 
think.” 

“Is it retired?” 

“Very. About the most sleepy-looking place you 
could imagine, I should think. It looks as though never 
more than one traveller a week stopped there.” 

“ That is the place for us, theu. Is it in this lane ?” 

“ Well, scarcely ; for about a quarter of a mile below 
here, the lane, after a sudden turn, emerges into a cross- 
road, and this inn stands just at the corner.” 

“Wait a moment, then, I can hear Tom King coming. 
Let us hear what news he brings.” 

In a few seconds afterwards Tom made his appearance. 

“There is nothing to be seen that way," lie said ; “ the 
lane goes winding on for I don’t know how far, and 
the further you go the more unfrequented it looks.” 

“Then you have not seen anyc4*, Tom?” 

“ Not a soul.” 

“Then, Jack, we will bend our way to this inn you 
speak of.” 

The next moment the little party was in motion. 

It took them but a brief space of time r.ideed, and on 
their arrival they found that Sixteen-String Jack’s de- 
scription had been a very good one. 

The noise of their arrival brought a fat, sleepy-looking 
individual to the door. 

This they conjectured was the landlord. 

It would seem as though he had only recently risen, 
for it cost him quite an effort to keep his eyes open suffi- 
ciently wide to observe our party. 

“ Going to stop here, gentlemen ?” he asked, perceiving 
that they were drawing rein. 

“Yes.” 

The reply evidently took him by surprise. 

He had expected a nega.'ve, for such a laige party as 
that to stop at his door for refreshment was quite an un- 
paralleled circumstance. 

But the realisation of this fact produced a wonderful 
effect upon him. 

His eyes opened wide at once, and remained so with- 
out any trouble while he bawled aloud : 

“Robin— Robin 1 You idle skulk! Robin, I say! 
This way J” 

In response to these words another sleepy-looking per- 
sonage came upon the scene. 

This was the ostler and general factotum upon the 
establishment. 

“ Coming, master !” he growled, lazily. 44 Coming— com- 
ing ! Oh, my eye !" 

The last exclamation was wrung from him by the un- 
expected sight at the front door. 

“Never mind your eye,” said the landlord, who had 
overheard the ejaculation, “ v ut just attend to these gentle- 
men’s horses.” 

In the meantime Dick and his friends had dismounted. 

Just as the ostler took charge of the horses, Dick said : 

“ I suppose, landlord, you can find us accommodation 
for an hour or two ?” 

- Oh yes. sir, the best — tne very best, I assure you !” 

* That is all right, then. But the fact is, you see, are 


have made a very long and tiring journey. We aid nup« 
to have accomplished the whole of It without making any 
halt whatever, but one of our hor^s met with an accident, 
you understand.” - 

Dick made this remark in order to account for Tom 
Davis being unprovided with a steed. 

The landlord appeared to be perfectly satisfied, and, 
with a great deal of obsequious ceremony, ushered them 
into a decently-furnished room. 

Dick looked around him with satisfaction. 

44 The accommodation will suit us very well,” he said, 
“ provided you like to agree to one conation.” 

“And what may that be, sir ?” 

“ Why, that during our stay here wo have this apart- 
ment entirely to ourselves ; we should not like the in- 
trusion of a stranger. Of course,” he added, “ we don’t 
want to have a private room without paying for it ac- 
cordingly.” 

“ Lor’ bless you. sir ! Why, you need not have any fear 
upon those grounds. Why, I shall think business is very 
brisk if I see one more traveller between now and this 
day week.” 

Our friends heard this declaration with an amount of 
satisfaction which they could scarcely conceal 

A good meal was then ordered as a preliminary, and 
during its preparation Tom King strolled about the pre- 
mises and peeped into the stables with the air of a list- 
less idler. 

This, in fact, is what anyone would have taken him to 
be by his movements. 

It would have proved a very great mistake, however, 
for Tom was busily engaged in making himself familiar 
with the whole of the premises, so as to know just what 
to do and where to go in case of an alarm. 

Situated as the highwaymen were, the reader cannot 
fail to see that this was a very necessary precaution in- 
deed. 

While thus engaged, the ostler crossed the yard carry- 
ing under his arm a quantity of corn, which he had just 
received from the landlord. 

He touched his hat respectfully to Tom, as he said : 

“Perhaps, sir, you would like to see the horses have 
their corn.” 

Tom assented eagerly, being only too anxious to em- 
brace any such opportunity as this for the reason above 
stated. 

There was only just sufficient accommodation for the 
horses, but Tom King had the satisfaction of seeing each 
manger well filled with corn. 

* After a few casual, unimportant remarks, he withdrew. 

“ Is all well at the hack?” asked Dick, us soon as he 
entered the room they had engaged and closed the dcor 
after him. 

“Y'es ; we seem to have tumbled into capital quarters. 
I have seen the horses fed. Each one has a manger.* ul 
of corn.” 

“ Then they will do very well.” 

Just after this, the meal they had ordered was brought 
in, but before sitting down to it, Turpin rose upon some 
slight pretext and quitted the room. 

He was anxious to see for himself that all was as well 
as his comrade had reported. 

He was absent only a few moments. 

As soon as the landlord had retired and they were once 
more alone, Tom said s 

“You found all right, did you uot ?” 

“Yes. But did not you say you„ saw each horse well 
supplied with corn ?” 

“ Certainly I did.” 

“ Then they must have eaten it with amazing quickness, 
for now every inauger is quite empty.” 

Tom looked incredulous, 

“ It is doubtless some roguery on the pait of the ostler," 
continued Dick. “ I have often suspected that some such 
trick as this was played. Oi course, it is impossible that 
the animals cau have eaten such a large quantity of food 
in so brief a space of time.” 

“ Well, just watt till we have finished this,” acid Tom 
King, alluding to the meal they had bof-Te them “ I 
will go out again then and trv to find out the trick, for 
some trick there is I am quite convinced.” 

44 And after that,” said Turpin, sadly — 44 after that— 

“We will hold a consultation,” interrupted Tom; “ and 
if we all lay our heads together you may depend w» 
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scall hit upon the course of action that will be the beet 
lor us to pursue.” 

•* Let ns discuss this first,” sai l Claude Duval “My 
appetite is prodigious, aud this is the first oomfarifcb’ie 
meal I have sat down to fora very long jjmd.” 

By common consent, all consultation as to thole fr>*oie 


Th« ostler grinned. 

“ You don’t mean to tell mo that your horse can spsae 
do you ?” cried the landlord. 

“Yon shall see and judge for yourv elves," ftaawerod 
Dick. “ just wait a moment.” 

With these words he put his month cIcjo to his ma n ’B 


actions was postponed, while the whole of their attention ear, and pretended to ask some question iu a faint whin 
was paid to the good things oefore them. per. „ , 

Mo sooner, however was the meal over than Tom King Having done so, he touched her upon the Hank and 
made his way to the stables, upon pretence of seeing that the immediate effect of this was to cause Black Bess to 
the horses had been supplied with water. turn her head round so that her mouth wsd close to ei 


lie was so fortunate as to enter unseen by the ostler, I master’s ear 


who ju-*t then happened to be engaged indoors, 


Tom was considerably puzzled to kuow how the com I really spoken 


The effect was just the same as if the creature bad 


had been disposed of so suddenly and completely, for the 
mangers were positively bare. 


“just what I thought” said Dick, looking uft and en • 
countering the wondering countenances of the landlord 


The horses looked hungry and discontented, having and the ostler. “ My mare i declares that she has not had 
nothing to satisfy themselves with btssides some not over more than one mouthful of the corn that my friend ovei 


sweet hay in a rack above. r — --- , , ^ ^ 

Tom, however, happening to look very closely, per- The ostler laughed very loudly, but he was no at his 
coived that at oue extremity of the manger a small bag ease for all that indeed, he felt decidedly uncomfort - 
was fitted, so placed and so contrived that a great quau- able. ... • ,. 

tity of corn could be swept into it in a moment, which, The landlord looked at the matter in a serious light, 

falling to the bottom of the bag, was of course quite out _____ _ 

of the horses’ reach. 

Having made this curious discovery, Tom scarcely 
fcnew what to do. CHAPTER HXXII. 

However, he determined to return and confer with s HI3 companions meet with a sur- 

Dick before taking any decisive step. , T T11F 

The ostler being still absent, Tom quitted tho stable 

without any of the occupants of tho inn being aware of “I don’t know, gentlemen,” he said, “ what may be the 
his visit to it. moaning of this little farce — for so I cannot help calling 

He quickly communicated his discovery to Dick, who, it — but, understand, you have not a fool to deal with 
of course, was much incensed. and I won’t suffer the good name of my inn to be taken 

“ 1 don’t believe the landlord is to blame,” said Tom. away with impunity! Do you mean to try to impose 
“It’s the vilianous ostler. By adopting ttds little ex- upon me with the tale that a horse can .-.peak ? ^ 

pedieut you may depend he makes a capital addition to “I have said it,” answered Dick, “and, if you don t 
his wages.” believe, I will give you a proof.” 


there put into her manger. 


CHAPTER HXXII. 

DICK TURPIN AND HIS COMPANIONS MEET WITH A SUR- 
PRISE AT TllE INN. 


believe, I will give you a proof.” 

“Come along witU me,” said Dick — “I have an idea. “A proof?" 

JTou will see what it is in a moment without my taking “Yes.” 
the trouble to describe it to you.” “ But how ?” 

With these words the whole of the party repaired to “ Why, by my mare.” 
the yard. “ I don’t understand you !” _ 

No sooner did Dick cross the threshold than he gave “ Then I will quickly make my meaning clear. I am 
chat signal which always had the effect ci iugiug B ok going to ask my mare what became of the coru that m) 
Buss to his side. friend saw pur in the manger, and rely upon it she wid 

The stable door was open, but Bess was confined by a tell me the truth about it." , 

halter. At this the landlord looked incredulous and un- 


friend saw put in the manger, and rely upon it she will 
tell me the truth about it." 

At this the laudlord looked incredulous and mi- 


One sudden snatch, however, enabled her to break the patient — 


rope, and she at once trotted out into the yard, to the 
great astonishment of the landlord and the ostler, who 
both came out iuto the yard. 


The ostler uneasy and confused. 

As before, Dick made a great pretence of whispering to 
Black Bess, and afterwards, in the same manner as be- 


“ Uilloa!” said Dick, as soon as he caught sight of his I fore, she placed her mouth to his ear. 


mare, “ So there’s some roguery here, is there !” Dick uodde 

,l Roguery I" gasped the laudlord. communicatioi 

“ Yes,” answered Dick ; “ this mare of mine is a vsiry “Well, sir ? 

sagacious and intelligent animal, and whenever she marts “ I aia glad 

with any ill usage she always coutrivos to let me know be at an end," 
of ii." “How 80 ?* 

“ 111 usage ?” ejaculated the landlord aud the osirc- in “ Because n 
one breath. assertion.” 

“ Yes; and by the way of her I don’t believe she S&s “Hay I ask 


Dick uodded his head as though he had reef’ ved a 
communication of a very satisfactory nature indeed. 
“Well, sir?” asked the laudlord, haughtily, 

“ I am glad to say that all doubt and suspicion will now 


nad any com given to her. Sue is hungry — that is than before. 


“ Because my mare has given me a proof of her formei 

assertion*” 

“Hay I ask what it is ?” said the landlord, more siil£> 


what’s the matter." 

The landlord looked inquiringly at the ostler, 
The ostler at once appealed to Tom King. 


“Oh, certainly! Hy marc tells me that fixed at fll 
end of her manger is a hag, into which all the oorn w;i 
swept hy the ostler as soon as my friend's back wi 


“Why, sir,” he said, “did not you see me carry the turned, aud tho other horses were served just iu tie; sa 
corn through the yard, and did not you see me fill every way.” j . .. . 


oue of the mangers ? 


“And," said the landlord, staggering back a littl 


“I did,” answered Tom, “and therefore I cannot help I “do you mean to .ook me in the face aud say that you 


thinking my friend is mistaken.” 

“ Of course he’s mistaken !” cried the ostler, with a 
long-drawn breath of relief. 

“ We shall soon see,” said Dick, carelessly, and advanu- 


mare told you that?" 

“ You don’t believe it. then ?" 

“We — well, I — t — ” 

“Your hesitation is quite sufficient. Ton need not 
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ing a few pac«e while he epoke, eo that he could pla^e hia trouble yourself to utter the denial wuicn is iremDUEg 
hand on Li* ma:*l neck. on your lips." 

“See?” ejaculated tho landlord. j* How can yPtt see ? “I — I ” , , 

I liooe you’ll he careful in what you are saying ! Don’t “ Enough ! I will give you the proof which fortunately 
you try to take away the good name of my house: is in my power. Stop your ostler ir< m enuring tne 

“Well," said Dick, with the same affectation of care- stable, and then come in with me yourself, and then, it yu 

lossless, “I shall just ask my mare the question, and do not find the bags just as 1 have described them, you 

shad be satisfied with her reply.” are welcome to persevere in your disbelief, if you like, 

‘ With her wnat?” 1 will lay you two hundred guineas against two that ab 

“ Her reply ” I have told you is neither more nor less man the tfu&/ 


two 


BLACK. BBSS; OK, 


The Dositive tone in whieh Dick spoke—- 

The "anxiety which the ostler manifested to rash into 
the stable first — 

And, above all, D-'ck’s offer to stake so largo an amandj 
made so deep an impression upon the landlord that ke 
began to waver in his disbelief and credit that a herao 
could speak. 

“If there is any suen contrivance as you say,” the 
landlord managed to say at last, “ I beg to assure you 
it is altogether against my knowledge. I would not wit- 
tingly a’low such a dishonest prs-tice to be followed on 
my premises.” 

“ I don’t say that you know anything oi it,” cried 
Turpin, quickly— “in fact, I firtmy believe that you ave 
guiltless of all complicity in the deed.” 

“Thank you for that, sir! I have always taken the 
utmost care that all should be square and straightforward. 
As you saw, I do not allow the horse corn to be kept in 
the. stable, but serve it out in the house a-j wanted.” 

“ Let us have a look,” said Dick — “ that is the best 
way to satisfy ourselves. If the hags are not there, I 
will never believe a word my mare says again.” 

Leaving Black Bess’s side, Dick took hold of the land- 
lord’s arm, and led him into the stable. 

They walked at once into the stall that had been occu- 
pied by Black Bess, because that was the only one that 
was vacant. 

Full of curiosity and amazement, the landlord ap- 
proached, and quickly discovered that what he had been 
so strangely informed of was perfectly correct. 

The proper end of the manger had been removed, and 
at this place the bag had been affixed. 

A sweep or two with the hand was then all that was 
required to empty the contents of the manger. 

In, fact upon further examination, it was found that 
this bag contained the whole of the corn. 

No one could have been more surprised at this dis- 
covery than the landlord was. 

Dick at once, and for ever, exonerated him from any 
share in the petty theft. . _ 

“ Confound the rascal !” the landlord cried, after having 
examined all the other mangers and found them flttod 
with a similar appliance. “ Confound him ! I can un- 
derstand how it is that my trade has dropped off so much 
lately. But wait till I catch him, that’s all ! I’ll be even 
with him, I’ll warrant !” 

With these words the landlord rushed hastily out of the 
stable into the yard with the , full intention of visiting 
condign punishmont upon the ostler. 

But that individual, finding that his cheat had been 
discovered, took care to make himself scarce, for ha was 
nowhere to be found. 

For some moments the landlord’s transport of rage con- 
tinued. 

Then it suddenly abated. 

Uis eyes fell upon Black D-sse, who was still standing 
quietly in the yard. 

He gazed at her with a stare of .so ludicrous a character 
that all the highwaymen were forced to laugh. 

But the landlord neither saw nor heard them. 

All his faculties were centred upon Black Bess 

With hesitating steps he ventured to approach her, bnt 
stopped short when some few paces distant, and gazed 
a .-ain with a look full of mute amazement. 

He was evidently fully impressed with the belief that 
Black Bess was gifted with the powers of speech — that he 
had really, for the first time in his life, looked upon the 
surprising and unheard-of phenomenon — a talking 
horse. 

Ho peeped at her inquisitively everywhere, as though 
anxious thoroughly to imprint her image upon his mind. 

At length he turned towards Dick, who was so amazed 
at the scene that he felt he could have continued to gaze 
much longer without tiring. 

“Sir,” he said, “this surprises me very much. It does 
indeed ! I can’t reckon it up at all — no, not a bit ! I 
never in my born life heard of a horse telling talec— 
never ! Oan you give me another proof of her powers in 
this way ?” 

Dick gravely shook his head 

The landlord looked deeply disappointed. 

“At least,” he said, “you will tell me how it was yon came 
by her — how it wa<2 you found out that she oould 

talk?” 


Now this was a difficulty which Dick had not at all taken 
into consideration. 

He felt ho had been somewhat indiscreet thus to call 
such public attention to his mare. 

It would have been most easy for him to have declined 
to answer these impertinent questions of the landlord, 
but, then, Dick felt it would be far better to allay his 
curiosity, if possible ; otherwise, if permitted **» e»ert it- 
self without restraint, it might pass all bounds. 

The highwaymen wished to stay for a few hoars — say 
during daylight — and be perfectly undisturbed the while. 

Now, if the landlord was not satisfied in some way, the 
secret would burn in his breast to such a degree that he 
would bo obliged to ease himself by telling the whole ac- 
count to some one. 

All these considerations presented themselves to Dick 
in a moment, bat he could not so readily or so quickly 
hit upon the means of doing what he wished. 

He therefore affected to hesitate, but in reality it was 
only to gain a little time in order to think. 

The landlord renewed his entreaties, and at length, as 
if suffering himself to be overpowered by them, Dick led 
him to one side with a very mysterious aspect, and theo 
said, in a solemn whisper: 

“ I am going to tell yon something which will have 
the effect of placing my life in your power. Don’t start, 
but listen.” 

The landlord did listen, with his eyes so staring that 
they actually seemed as though about to start from his 
head. 

“ Many years ago,” said Dick Turpin, in the same 
mysterious and solemn tones, “ I devoted myself very 
closely to the black arts, and made such progress in 
magic, that I learned the secret of metempsychosis. Do 
you know what that is ?” 

The landlord professed his entire ignorance of so ab- 
struse a subj ect. 

“ Then,” said Dick,' speaking if possibly with addi- 
tional solemnity, “I must inform you that metempsy- 
chosis means the art of possessing the power to change 
tie form of living creatures — that is to say, to change a 
cat 10 a rabbit, or a rabbit to a wolf, and so forth.” 

The landlord’s jaw dropped. 

“ I made many experiments, by which I fully demon- 
strated that 1 possessed the power ; and now I can go no 
further unless you swear solemnly never to divulge to a 
living soul what has taken place. Do you swear ?” 

“Ido.” 

“ That’s enough. Now, do not start ! Don’t tie incre- 
dulous. But you see that mare yonder?” 

“ I do.” 

“ Then that is my wife.” 

“ Your what ?’* ejaculated the landlord, fairly staggering 
back. 

“ My wife.” 

“ That— that ” 

“Yes. Or, rather, I should have said, she was my wife 
until I practised my art upon her.” 

“ Met — met—” 

“ Metempsychosis.” 

“ Ah ! that’s it,” said the landlord, drawing a breath of 
relief and wiping the drops of perspiration from his 
brow. 

“ Now, that is alL” 

“ But — but—” 

“ But what ?” 

“ You have not told me what were your motives for 
transforming your wife into a horse.” 

“ Oh, I will tell you that.” 

“Ah, do!” 

“ She was a dreadful scold.” 

“ Yes — yes.” 

“ So dreadful, that I never knew what it was to have a 
moment’s peace of my life. I tried evorj thing I could 
think of. In vain. Indeed, I began to think that she grew 
more and more a vixen every day, so that at last, in sheer 
self-defence, I was compelled to practise mv art upon ner.” 

“ And you succeeded !” gasped the lan<liord. 

“Behold the result?” 

Dick Turpin pointed to Black Bess as he spoke. 

The landlord could not remove his eyes. 

Dick Turpin hardly thought the landlord would be 
credulous enough to swallow so monstrous an invention 
as this. 
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ix fits astonishment s?sry word was implicitly bo- 

-ift amazing,” the landlord at last managed to utter— 
“ truly amazing 1 But, sir — sir——” 

“ What now ?” , . 

The landlord came closer to Dick, with ms face wearing 

a most mysterious aspect „ . , 

lie looked cautiously arounu elm in order to make sure 

,hat no one was near. , , 

Then he took hold of Dick by the lapel of his coa s 
and in a whisper he said regain : 

“ Sir— sir !” 

“ Well, what now ?" 

“ Such a secret as you say yon assess must be worth a 
Tory great deal to ouo who — who— 

u ^Vho "what ?** . .# 

“ Who happened to be troubled with a scolding wue, &3 

yon were, sir.” 

So.lW.— B jact Bsa 
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“ No doubt. You see. >he was before the plapo 
life; now 1 have turnoi her to the best account She U 

in ‘‘Bu a t b yet you d'd not stop her tongue,” said the land- 

lord, grinning. 

“ How so ?” 

“ Why she tells tides now. . ^ 

But she can only speak in a whisper, said 
Tc-nq als^htlv taken aback by the last reraarli^ 
n ot unless I speak to her first, so you see that is an *»•' w 
tage rather than otherw.ae.” 

“ Decidedly. But now, sir 

The landlord’s mysteriousnees increased. . 

Dick felt curious, for he could not imagine what 
m , n was driving at There was evidently someth tag 
trembling on tholip of his tongue to which he hesitated 
to give utterance. . . , „ 

i ‘‘Pray ipeak.” he said. u Do b»£ ha afraid. 

Price One Halfpenny. 






“ Well, then,’* began the landlord, after a second appre- 
hensive glance round the yard and particularly towards 
the house, “you must know that I am at tho present 
time afflicted in tho samp way that you say you wero.'* 

'*■ With a scolding wife?” 

“ Yes : but however bad yeurs may have boon, l mate 
bold to affirm than mine is ten times worse.” 

“ Tm pe,. "Ixc !” 

“But I get net a second’s rest night or day ; I I’ve 
like a toad under a barrow.” 

‘■So did I.” 

“Then, sir, as yon know what it is like,” said the 
landlord, beseechingly, “ have pity upon me,” 

2 What do you want me to do ?” 

SfWhy, bo kind enough to exercise your art upon 
her." 

“ Transform her ?” 

“ Yes. I should tboa be Q 7 er your debtor — I should 
Indeed, belie vo xne. You must know that by an accident 
I have recently lost the very best horse in my stable. 
Trade is so bad that I cannot afford to buy another to 
take his place. My wife I could well spare, and there- 
fore if you would only——” 

Dick now found himself In another dilemma. 

But his ready invention quickly helped him out of 
it. 

“ Do you know,” he said, “ that if what we have been 
talking about was to pome to the caw of a third person it 
would cost us our lives ?’’ 

“ Yes, yes — I know that.” 

“We should be hung, drawn, quartered, and afterwards 
burnt if we wore known to have plotted anything of the 
kind against a fellow-creature,” 

“Yea, yes — I know that too. But excuse me, sir, you 
ran the risk, and I am quite willing to do so.” 

Dick saw that the landlord’s anxiety to get rid of his 
scolding wifo made him credulous to the utmost de- 
gree. 

No imposition would be too gross for him to swallow. 
“I consent,” he said, as it appeared, after a few 
moments’ reflection — “ I consent, out of the fellow feeling 
I have for you ; but upon condition that one stipulation 
is scrupulously observed by you—’’ 

“Yes— yes. Anything — anything!” 

“ In order for my spells to work, time rau3t be had. I 
have many things to prepare, and you must yourself go 
through a preliminary course.” 

•Eh? How?” 

“ Why, for nine days you must eat nothing but bread, 
a ad dnnk nothing hut water. Do you promise to observe 
this faithfully ?” 

“ I do,” answered the landlord, who, as his appearance 
denoted, was strongly addicted to the good things of this 
life, therefore he pronounced the words somewhat unwill- 
ingly. 

“ In the next place, not a syllable must bo mentioned 
about wliat you have seen to-day. nor respecting; your 
intentions. Lastly, but not by any moans the least in im- 
portance,” continued Dick, laying his hand upon tho land- 
lord’s shoulder, “ money must he provided, in order that 
the necessary preliminaries can be carried oat fully and 
properly.” 

“ How much will be required ?” 

“ Well, of course you cannot expect me to take all this 
trouble for nothing; besides, it is worth something to 
possess shell a secret, and it cannot be made use of unless 
wed caid for.” 

-How — L aw — much?" asked ‘he landlord, breathless 
cow with impatience and anxieiy, 

“ Why, to commence with, I shall wan; fifty pounds." 
“ Fifty pounds ?” 

“ Exactly. That you must pay down to me before the 
business can be carried any further.” 

“And how much afterwards ?" 

“ Are you in the mind to find the first fifty ?” 

“ Well, you see, sir, my wife is a miser— a regular 
miser, and that’s the loug and tho short of ii. a can never 
get hold of any money ; but she has plenty.* 

“ How shall you manage ?” 

“ Why, it happens most providentially But this very 
morning sir, as true as I stand here, I discovered one of 
ay wdo’a secret receptacles for money, and I should say 
toere is as nearly fifty pounds there as can be.” 

“ That wifi be the very thing tnen. Him little thought 


for what purpose sho war? saving op iw monej; old 
she ? ” 

“No, no— 111 warrant not.” 

“ Well, tbsij, this fifty pounds must be placed fn my 
hands at the earliest moment possible, and the test——- 
“ Yes— yes, the rest ” 

“That will bo fifty pounds rnoro you must bring or* the 
ninth night from this to tho rains of tho old castle cio-m 

by here.” ■ ^ 

“ You mean Comwnge Castle?” 

“ l do § 

The landlord’s teeth chattered with fear 
“ I have heard frightful stories about that place,” ho 
said — “yes, truly frightful stories.’^ 

“Disregard them. You must meet me there in the 
courtyard; at the hour of midnight I shall bo with 
you.” 

“Midnight?” 

“ J have said it." 

Clearly, the landlord did not relish the concluding 
portion of the adventure, but doubtless he considered he 
had now gone too far to retract. 

“ I~I will be- there.” 

“ Give me your hand, then.” 

A mutual grasp followed, and then Dick, after many 
more injunctions about secrecy, and particularly bidding 
him to bring the money at once, ho accompanied him to 
tho house. 

Dick’s comrades followed. 

As soon &a they had entered tho room, and the door 
was closed, they everyone indulged in a hearty but yet 
by no mean* miry laugh. 

Dick held up h:.s hand for silence. 

“ Oh, captain," sai l Sixteen-String Jack, In whose eye a 
tho tears caused ty hi3 suppressed laughter were stand- 
ing, “ I will give you credit for ingenuity, though I could 
never have believed that any mau would have been such 
a gudgeon as to swallow so monstrous an invention,” 
“Nor I,” said Dick, “only I discovered his intense 
gullibility as I went on.” 
f Do you think he will bring the fifty pounds?’’- 
“ I have no doubt of it.” 

“ And shall you meet him at tho ruins ?” 

“ That I can’t toll at present,” 

“ I only hope,” said Tom King, “that he will not be 
fool enough to leak out anyCr.ig; if he does, there will 
be so much curiosity raised that our recognition rau?4 
'Heritably follow ; then who can say what trouble will 
eusue ?’” 

“ I don’t think there is much need for apprehension. 
We will keep a sharp watch upon everything that goes 
forward.” 

“ And wo shall only stay here till dusk, I suppose ?" 
said Claude Duval, 

“ Not a moment later. And now things having been so 
far settled, let ns occupy the rest of the time in deciding 
upon our future movements,” answered Turpin. 

At this moment there was a faint tap at the door 
1 ‘ Come in I” said Dick. 

The landlord entered, carrying in his hand a we it 
flllcn leather bag, which he placed in Dick’s hand. 

“ I have i»erfo/m«d my palt of tho contract so far,” ho 
paid, significantly, “and I fancy that ought to hc-suf&- 
cient proof of my sincerity.? 

He pointed to the bag as he spoke. 

P I have no doubt ot it,” answered tho highwayman, 
aa h® very contentedly consigned the money to 
pocket; " and if you are only careful to bo discreet all wib 
ku 

•■ Depend upon me.” 

“I will. But understand, the least disclosure — tho 
slightest allusion to wliat is going to take place, and w» 
shall both be rained in this world and the next-”'- . , ’ __ 
The landlord made so mauy protestations of his deter, 
mination to preserve strict secrecy that it would, bo 
tedious to repeat them. 

Much pleased with the proupect of getting rid of bis 
scolding wife, he loft Dick and his compamcns to them- 
selves, though not until tho former bad impressed upon 
him the importance of being at the rains at- the appointed 
hour. 

“Now, my comrades," said Dick, “let us dismiss tins 
fellow from our minds, Perhaps it is as well that we 
have had tnia lithe incident to divert our aitenu^u , 
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now wo must devote ourselves to more serious business. 
I want you to view our position in every possible way, 
and to assist me to come to a determination, for I never 
felt less able to rely upon my judgment in my life.” 

u You may depond that we shall do our best,” said Torn 
King; “but, still, for all that, Deck, I consider yen ere 
the proper persoi to speak first in the affair.” 


CHAPTER MXXIir. 

events occur at ttk ixn which cause wos. Turin 

TO ALTSR HIS ARRANGEMENTS. 

“Since you will have it so,” begin Diuc, “I can only 
say that my chief anxiety is to discover what has become 
of Maud.” 

“ Yes, certfcinly— that is the first stop,” assented Tom 
King. 

“ H is still my Impression,” continued Turpin, “ that, 
despite our unsuccessful efforts to discover lier, both she 
and Jack the Ostler have been pounced upon suddenly by 
the officers, made prisoners, and carried away." 

‘i This must bo ascertained,” said Sixteen-String Jack 
— “ there must be no doubt about it ; and should things 
turn out as you imagine, she must be rescued." 

“ Or 1 die,” said Dick, with earnest emphasis. 

“ And so say all.” 

Dick was much gratified by the ready response from 
his comrades ; it was a proof of that oft-made assertion 
that they would if requisite die to serve biiu. 

“ Then, now,” he continued, “ let us think which woul d 
be the best and likeliest way for us to gather tho infor- 
mation we require. I confess, for my own part, that tho 
likeliest course scorns to hover about the ruins, which I 
believe might be done without tho risk of much 
danger.” 

In this opinion his comrades coincided. 

“ You are forgetting me,” said Tom Davis, who had 
been waiting for an opportunity to speak. “ I can see 
very plainly that I am a very great clog upon all your 
movements, and that I shall be tho means of materially 
increasing your danger.” 

“ I cannot deny thaV’ said Turpin ; “ still, the evil, such 
as it is, cannot be avoided, therefore must be endured.” 

“ I do not agree with ttu.” 

“Very likely; but you need not imagine that wo shall 
show ourselves so ungrateful for what you have dote ia 
our behalf as to aban on you now to your enemies.' 1 
“It would be no abandonment,” answered Davie. 

“But it would." 

“Nay, listen. Do not you think that the landlord’s 
credulity could bo turned still further to account ?" 

There was a general laugh at this question, ?.nd Dick 
asked i 

“ How ? — iu what way ?” 

“Why, could you not induco him to give me cafe 
shelter for a few days ? I could easily meet you when 
and where you liked to appoint ; and I should thiulc the 
threat of the disclosure of his plot against his wife would 
In sufficient to overawe him should he prove re- 
fractory.” 

“ Wo will discuss that further presently,” said Dick. 
“The idea is not a bad one; but, first of all, wc 
will ” 

Ho paused abruptly. 

Ilis comrades started rapidly to their feet. 

Tho deep and sleepy silence which had hitherto pre- 
vailed around them was now broken iu upon by sounds 
which were precisely of such a character as to excite ap- 
prehension in the breasts of our friends — 

Tho lioarsi murmur of many voices— 

The heavy trampling of many feet. 

“ That me? ns danger,” said Ulaude, as ho hastily ceiled 
his pistols. 

Dick held up his hand. 

“ Silence 1” he said. “ Do not let us bo too hasty. Ap- 
proach the window with mo and reconnoitre ; but take 
care that you are not seen by anyone without.” 

This sensible suggestion was immediately complied 
with. 

Peeping cautiously through tho panes, tho high- 
waymen caught signt of a large crowd of persons ap- 
proaching 

They ynre all on foot 


Amidst them seemed to bo some object which attracted 
all their interest. 

Dick and his comrades gave a sigh of relief. 

The new-comers were not police officers, though a 
constable and a beadle could be distinguished among the 
throng. 

As they came nearer, it was perceptible that those 
persons occupying the centro of tho crowd were engaged 
iu carrying some heavy object. 

What it was our friends had no means of tolling. 

Tho very moment, however, that Dick discovered what 
these people wore about, ho experienced a sensation such 
as one might imagine to be produced by the pressure of an 
icy-cold hand upon the heart. 

His cheeks blanched, aud Ao leaned forward without 
daring to breathe, for now his mind was occupied by a 
worse foreboding than he had hitherto entertained. 

The procession, if such wo may term it, came steadily 
along the road. 

It was approaching the inn, and by the glances given 
aud motions made by the beadle and the constable, it 
would seem as though this was to be their destination. 

We cannot possibly describe with what inteutness and 
anxiety all the highwaymen watched the movements of the 
throng. 

All seemed to feel that it was in some way connected 
with them and with their fortunes. 

At length tho door of the inn was reached, and then all 
doubts as to the destination of these persons was set sf 
rest. 

They stopped, aud tho beadle spoke for a few moments 
with tho landlord, who, no less full of curiosity thau our 
friends, stood upon the threshold. 

What it was the beadle said tho highwaymen could not 
overhear, but it was certainly assented to by the landlord. 

They could tell that, by his gestures. 

The beadle raised his long gilt-crowned staff, and cried, 
in a loud, authoritative voico : 

“Now, then, you who are carrying the body, this way ! 
Keep quiot — no rushing ! Only tho bearers will be alio wed 
to onter the inn. Mr. Samuels, please stand by that doorpost, 
and between us we shall ho able to keep tho rabble back.” 

Tho person thus addressed wa3 the parish constable, 
and he took up the required position without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

A great deal of dissatisfaction was, however, created 
among the crowd by this order, but the two officials stood 
firm. 

Tho crowd of people, being thus forbidden to enter, 
clustered thickly rouud tho door — so thickly, that none 
of our friends were able to obtain a single glimpse of 
what was carried ty so many men. 

From tho beadle’s words, they knew it to bo a body • 
hut without this it could havo boon guessed by the expres- 
sion upon the countenances of the crowd. 

There was a hurried trampling of heavy footsteps in tho 
passage outside — the same continued upon the staircase, 
then a heavy lumbering overhead, aud finally comparative 
silence. 

Those five persons in whoso fortunes wo aro so much 
mteiestod stood aud stared blankly at each other. 

But Dick Turpin was the one who was most overcome. 

ilis countenance was pale even to ghastliness, while the 
manner in which his features quivered was paiuful to bo- 
hold. 

Fain would they all havo hastonod to the room above, 
whither the body had boon carried, and by one glance 
have satisfied the terrible doubts which assailed their 
hearts. 

But tho fear of recognition held them back, for it could 
scarcely happen that among so many persons the appear- 
ance oi cur iriends was unknown. 

The risk was one too great to ho run. 

“ It is strange," 6aid Tom King, breaking the oppressive 
silence, aud speaking with a palpable effort — “very 
strango that this incident should have had such au over- 
powering effect upon us." 

“I_I— would give much for one glance at tho body." 

Dick did not speak. 

“Let us call the landlord,” suggested Sixteen-String 
Jack. “There is a dcII here by which we could stimmew 
him.” 

Dick held up his hands. 

“ This suspense and uncertainty is painJul— very pain 
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fnl to all of yon, but especially to me ; but I feel that our 
wisest course is to remain quiet a littlculonger, and endure 
it as best we can. In a short time these people will doubt- 
loss leave the inn. Let us keep out of sight till then. If we 
make no movement, the landlord may, in the excitement 
ot this fresh arrival, forget all about us, and so tb<*se 
others will be quite ignorant of our presence here.” 

Dick spoke firmly and quietly. 

His companions listened intently to every and, 

when he had finished, unanimously signified their belief 
that the course proposed was the best that could be 
adopted. 

Lut to no wretched criminal awaiting the pronuncia- 
tion of his doom did time lag so fearfully as it did on this 
occasion to Dick Turpin and his comrades. 

It seemed as though tho curiosity of tits crowd outside 
would never abate. 

There was a completo Babel of sounds. 

Fruitlessly did the highwaymen endeavour to make out 
a few distinct words from the mass of gabble. 

More than once they felt as though their patience must 
give way. 

At last the constable, beadle, and those who Lad carried 
the body left the inn. 

Some who wero outside followed them. 

Others indulged themselves with a longer and more 
minute inspection of the building before they finally took 
their departure. 

Shortly after, according to Dick’s anticipation, the land- 
lord knocked at the door. 

Now that tho moment had arrived when all their doubts 
would bo resolved, Dick Turpin became quite unnerved. 

lie was too agitated to pronounce tho words, “Come 
in !” 

The landlord, however, did not wait for this, hut opened 
tho door. 

His face was full of mystery and importance. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, with a deprecating bow, and 
rubbing his hands together as he spoke, “ 1 hope you have 
not wanted for anything, and that you will pardon my neg- 
lect, but — but ” 

“What has all this commotion been about?” asked 
Torn Xing, speaking with tolerable steadiness. “ I thought 
you told us this inn was such a quiet place ?” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the landlord, uplifting his hands to 
give additional assurance to what he said, “ I assure you 
this is such a thing as has never happened at this inn since 
I have been tho landlord of it, and that’s a good many 
years, I cau assure you. Why, you see, it’s quite, as i 
may say, a history — yes, quite a history.” 

“ But come to tho poiut at once.” 

“ I am sure I don’t know how, for, you see—” 

“What was it those people brought in ?” 

“ A body.” 

“ A dead body ?” 

“ Yes, a corpse.” 

“ Of — of — wh— — ” 

“Ah,” cried the landlord, interrupting him, “that’s 
what nobody knows ?" 

The Lighwaymen repeated the words in extreme as- 
tonishment. 

“A perfect stranger, gentlemeG— a perfect stranger-” 
“But cannot you tell us,” cried Dick Turpin, in a voice 
ct the utmost agitation, for this suspense whs to him the 
most acute of tortures — “cannot you tell us whether it is 
a man or ” 

Tho landlord gazed at Dick aghast, and well he might. 
Ilis eyes were gleaming, his lips trembling, and the 
cold dew of apprehension was on his forehoad. 

Well might the landlord be surprised at the manifesta- 
tion of so much anxiety. 

“Why,” ho said, “it’s a man— of course it’s a man 1 I 
thought that you knew that. Bat, bless us and save ns, 
what’s amiss ?” 

A ferveut “ Thank Heaven !” burst from Dick Turpin’s 
lips. 

Then he was himself again. 

The trouble that had weighed him down seemed to 
have rolled away as a mist suddenly rolls upon tho sides 
of a mountain. 

The reader has no doubt interpreted his terrible fear 
aright. 

He was not unreasonably under the dread that the body 
was that of Mar d. 


Ho fancied in some way she must have met with her 
death — and what was moro probable? for the reader knows 
already how near was tho occurrence of that catastrophe 
—and that her body, having been found, was carried to 
to tho inn, there to await a judicial inquisition. 

But now that fear was completely dissipated. 

The shock, however, was almost too much for endurance, 
for he flattered himself with tho idea that he had pre- 
pared himself for tho worst. 

“ What man ?” asked Claude Duval, for the landlord, 
having spoken, stood stock still, gazing npon Dick, whose 
extreme emotion seemed to have raised a dim kind of 
suspicion in his breast. 

Claude had to repuat his question before it was responded 
to. 

Then, with a start, tho landlord said : 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, ten thousand times — I do in- 
deed ; hut really, what with one tiring and tho other, l 
really don’t know, as the saying is, whether I stand upon 
my head or my heels, or whether I am myself or not.” 

The landlord did indeed seem greatly flustered, and it 
would have been a great wonder if he had been other- 
wise. 

Wiping the perspiration from his forehead, he sank into 
a chair, and ejaculated : 

“ Gentlemen, if you will allow me I will try to give 
you an account of tins affair from the beginning to the 
end. You will understand it better and so shall I, for I 
am so flabbergasted, in a manner of speaking, that I 
scarcely at present comprehend the rights of it myself.” 

“ bit down, then, and begin. Tell the tale after your 
own fashion.” 

Tho highwaymen felt that now their minds wero so 
much relieved that they could eudure any amount of pro- 
lixity upon the landlord’s part. 

“ It appears, then,” he began, “ that early this morning, 
as a cowboy was going along a cross road not far from here, 
lie saw what he thought was a man asleep under a tree. As 
lie came nearer, however, ho saw that tho animal ho was 
in search of was bending its head down on the prostrate 
form, while a dense swarm of flies and insects filled the 
surrounding air.” 

“ So it was a dead man ?” 

“ Yes, that was what it was found to be. The boy was 
frightened out of his wits almost, and ran along the road 
as if tho devil was after him, nor did he stop until he met 
witli some men who wero on their way to work. To 
them he communicated his discovery, and they all went 
hack in a body.” 

“And then the corpse was brought here ?” 

“ Yos, sir,” said the landlord, rather annoyed to find his 
narrative thus iutorrupted. “ The constable was fetched, 
and so was the beadle. Tho body was examined and 
found to bo that of a perfect stranger. Many looked at 
him, but none could remember having seen a maa of hi a 
appearance in tho neighbourhood.” 

“ And what was the cause of death ?” 

“Ah, that is to come.” 

“Well, proceed.” 

“ The beadle was the first who dared to have a good 
look at this man’s face. I don’t wonder that the others 
shrunk from it, for it is au awful sight, such as I hope I 
may never see again !" 

The landlord shuddered while he spoke. 

“ Go on— go on !” cried Dick. 

“ It is most frightfully disfigured, so much so, that it v 
scarcely possible te distinguish one feature from another. 
They seem to bo charred with fire. The plain fact is the 
mau must have been struck by a thunderbolt in that fear- 
ful storm; the tree itself under which he was found is, 1 
am told, terribly shattered.” 

“Then by that and your description,” said Turpin, 

“ there can be little doubt that he met with his death by 
a stroke of lightning.” 

“ He has been brought here, I suppose, in order that an 
inquest might be held ?” observed Tom Xing, who had 
hitherto listened in deep thought, and who now broke 
the silence which followed Dick’s loot words. 

“ Yes sir, thai is it.” 

“ Wnere is he now ?" 

“ Upstairs.” 

“ In the room over this, I think ?* 

“Yes.” 

“ Is tkaxe anyone with him,?* 
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*• Ho, the door is kicked." 

“ Where is the key ?” 

♦ In my pocket.” 

*• Then,” said Tom, bringing his series of questions to 
a close, “ I have a very great desire to have one look upon 
this body.” 

“ But — but——" 

“ What objection have you ?" 

“ The sight is dreadful !” 

“ You said so.” 

“ I dare not look upon it again !" 

“You need not. S how us up. You need not so much 
as cross the threshold. Wo will leave you at the door.” 

“Yes,” said Turpin, rising, for he fancied he knew 
what was passing in Tom King’s mind, “ I have this desire 
quite as strongly as my friend has — so, landlord, show us 
up at once.” 

“ But I had particular orders from the beadle and the 
constable on no account to allow anyone to enter the 
room unless they were present, and if I disobey tko in- 
junction, why, I shall get myself into serious trouble.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said Dick. “Who is to learn 
anything about it, I should like to know ? We shall 
never mention it and surely you would not be fool 
enough to do so ?” j 


CHAPTER MXXIV. 

Of WHICH THB HIGHWAYMEN DETERMINE THE NATURE 
OF THEIR FUTURE PROCEEDINGS. 

“Well, I can’t say that I should,” answered the land- 
lord, with a smile at Turpin’s brusque ness. 

“ Then let us have no more words about it Show the 
way upstairs.” 

The landlord did not like to refuse Dick anything, so 
great was the dread aud respect he felt for the powers 
which ho supposed him to possess. 

Rising then from his seat he advanced to the door, bid- 
ding our friends follow him. 

They needed no second bidding. 

Knowing what has happened, the reader, beyond all 
doubt, guesses accurately at the identic of the dead 
stranger. 

A dim suspicion of who it might bo was floating in the 
minds of all the highwaymen. 

It was most important that this suspicion should be 
resolved. 

Treadiug in the landlord’s steps, they ascended the 
staircase and paused before a door. 

A key waj inserted into the lock. 

“Enter, gentlemen,” the landlord cried, “ and be quick 
out again. As for myself, I have seen tho horrid sight 
once too often already.” 

Tho highwaymen, of course, did not press him to ac- 
company them. 

Indeed, they were glad that he manifested a disinclina- 
tion to bo present, lest, in the event of their suspicions 
being correct, be should observe some alteration in their 
demeanour and so begin to suspect them. 

'Tho dead body had not been laid upon a bed, but upon 
a table formed by placing several planks upon some 
trestles. 

A white sheet concealed the relics of humanity from 
view, but it had been cast over long enough to have 
settled down close to tho form, so there would have been 
no ditSculty in making out the nature of the object that 
lay there so calm and still. 

If was Dick Turpin who took hold of one corner of the 
sheet and removed the covering from the. face of the 
corpse. 

A sensation of unutterable loathing came over him. 

Conquering the feeling, however, he turned down tno 
sheet still more. 

The moment their eyes fell upon the apparel they re- 
cognised it. ■» 

It was well, indeed, that the landlord was at hand 
to look upon Dick Turpin’s countenance at th ; " judfetnre. 

It fully expressed the dreadful agitsj**n of his mind. 

Several minutes were parsed, during which all con- 
tinued to gaze^t stark and inanimate form before 
them, and so-*anght 6ome time more had they not been 
arous 2 by the voice of the landlord. 

“New. gentlemen he said, “ if you have seen enough, 


let us be going. I am afraid every moment that ibe 
beadle and constable will be here.” 

Without the utterance of a syllable, the sheet was re- 
placed, and the little party betook themselves to the room 
below. 

“ Well, gentlemen, what think you of it ?” 

It was the landlord who asked the question. 

“ The sight is an awful one.” 

This was all they would say in reference to the sub- 
ject. 

So soon as ever they were alone they drew close to- 
gether and waited for the captain to address them. 

“ I scarcely know what to make of this discovery,” he 
said, in grave tones. “Let me hear what is your opinion 
of it?” 

“ I can give you my views in a very few words,” said 
Tom King. 

“ Then do 6#." 

“ I consider that yonr belief about Maud s capture in 
the ruins is quite erroneous.” 

“ You have entertained that opinion all along, have 
you not?” 

“ I have, and now it is an opinion no longer." 

“What then?” 

“ A conviction.” 

“ ¥cu think that ” 

“ Patience, and I will tell you. Depend upon it, Maud 
and Jack the Ostler were aware in good time of the ap- 
proach of the officers. They then hastily made their re- 
treat.” 

Dick was not convinced. 

“Remember,” Tom King continued, “I once had an 
excellent sample of Jack’s cleverness in dealing with 
police officers, and that makes mo fancy that he would 
neither be surprised easily nor yield readily. Let us 
suppose that he was aware of the presence of the officers 
in good time, then what would be the most likely thing 
for him to do ?” 

“ Beat a retreat.” 

“ Of course, and take Maud with him. They would 
immediately seek safety in Bight, and would also leave 
the ruins, beyond doubt with the intention of meeting us 
and warning us of our danger.” 

The reader knows, of course, how very closely Tom’s 
supposition approached the truth. 

Dick could not fail to see the plausibility of it, and yet 
he was only half convinced. 

“ You think,” he remarked, after a brief pause, “ that 
they left together, took shelter under the tree together to 
escape the violence of the storm, and that Jack the Ostler 
perished ?” 

“ I do, and that by great good fortune Maud escapod.” 

Dick shook his head. 

“It is still as easy to believe, and quite as probable, 
that Jack escaped alone. If they had both been under 
the tree together one could scarcely have perished and 
the other escaped.” 

Tom could not gainsay this ; but he observed : 

“ At any rate, this discovery will eause some alteration 
in our plans as heretofore decided upon. I think the 
first thing we ought to do is to find out the particular 
tree, and make a close search in its vicinity. Who 
knows but what we may light upon somo trace of 
Maud?” 

Dick smiled sadly. 

“ It may seem strange — nay, foolish to cling with such 
persistency to what is after all no more thau an idea ; 
still, I must confess that my original impression remains 
almost unshaken." 

“ At any rate," said Claude, “ wo will go first to this 
tree before wo come to any absolute decision.” 

“ Yes,” said Turpin, “ 1 think it would bo best.” -v 

“Then let us call in our friend, the landlord!” cried 
Sixteen-String Jack; “ he will be able to describe tons 
tolerably well whereabouts the tree is ” 

“ Very good.” 

landlord accordingly was summoned and ques- 
tioned. 

He was easily able to direct them. 

“ If you will go along this lane,” he said, “ instead ot 
going out upon the high-road, and if you will keep on 
until you come to an inn, aud then go past that inn 
almost sa far as it is from here to it, you will see the tree 
on the right-hand side ; it is a magnificent, wide-eproad- 
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ing 04 k. Yon cannot fail to find it, because I am told it 
is quite rifted by the lightning.” 

‘ Stop a bit,” said Claude. 

“ Wliat is it ?” asked the landlord, turning to him. 

“ It appears from your account that there ia an inn 
nearer to the scene of the catastrophe than this ?” 

“ Yes, of course there is — the Jolly Tar.” 

“ Then why was not the body carried in there, and 
the inquest held upon it in that place ?’’ 

“ Ah 1” said the landlord, in reply, “thereby hangs a 
talo, as I heard a man s®y in a play once.” 

“ Bo quick ; let us have it, then.” 

' “ Well, I must begin by telling yon that the Jolly Tar 
has had rather a queer name for along time past. Persons 
have been heard of entering its doors, but never passing 
out oi them again.” 

Pick nodded. 

“ Well, I bavo just heard that there was truth in these 
reports ; a body of police have found out all about it. 
Tne place is a regular murder den, and the landlord and 
landlady are by this time safe in jail.’ 

“ So the place is shut up, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes ; and that was the reason why the body was not 
carried in there.” 

This was all the intelligence of any importance that 
they were able to obtain. 

It did > not interest them very much, for they little 
guessed how close a connection that closed-up inn bad 
with Maud’s fortunes, and how narrow was the escape 
she had of losing her life there. 

Little did they imagine that they were so very close 
upon her track. 

There was no chance, however, that they would be 
enlightened as to the true facts of the case. 

Indeed, the probability was that in their unhappy 
mental blindness, they would recede from instead of ap- 
proach the object they were so anxious to attain. 

At length this long and weary day — for so it was to our 
friends, iu spite of the strange incidents with which it 
was diversified — wore away. 

The welcome shades of twilight came creeping over all 
things. , 

So soon as they deemed it- prudent, they took their 
departure. 

Bo far as they could, not the faintest suspicion as to ! 
tbeir identity existed. 

The landlord assisted them to prepare the horses for 
the road. 

Just as he was on the point of riding away, Pick 
Turpin turned round, and said, solemnly : 

“ Bemeraber our compact and the appointed hour. Do 
not fail ; I shall be there.” 

Leaving these words to have their due effect upon the 
credulous landlord, Dick Turpin hurried off. 

It was easy enough to find the road, they knew ; but as 
soon as a turn of the lane concealed them from the laud- 
(ord’e view, Dick said : 

“lam glad we obtained the information concerning 
this Jolly Tar Inn. Teo to one some polico officers are 
still there, for in such cases the premises are rarely left, 
so that if we rode by we should stand a very good chance 
of being recognised.” 

“Bight, captain,” said Claude. “I was wondering 
whether you would think about that. I should propose 
'hat we take to the fields at once, and make a considerable 
detour — in fact, approach the treo from precisely the 
opposite direction to this.” 

A unanimous consent was given to this proposal, and 
the next moment they were all making their way at a 
rapid rate across the open meadows. 

i n this manner they were able to keep altogether cut of 
sight of the Jolly Tar Inu, so that they avoided all 
possible danger of detection in that quarter. 

At length Dick changed his course, for oe saw before 
him something that looked like a human habitation 

Shortly afterwards he emerged into a lane— that very 
lane down which Maud had ridden at euch a fearful 
speed in company with Hunch. 

They looked about them, however, without tor a 
moment suspecting anything of the sort. 

All was calm and quiet, and accordingly they ventured 
to approach the tree. 

They reached it undisturbed. 

How that the lightning had struck it, this tree was 


indeed a strange-'ooking object, and would for t'ia 
future form an unmistakable and easily-recognised land* 
mark. 

Dismounting, they made a close search around, but the 
result of it did not prove at all successful. 

There waa no trace of Maud — 

Nothing whatever to point, however distantly, to the 
fast that she had stood side by side with Jack the Ostler 
beneath its branches. 

1 om King was the last to give up the search. 

He was compelled to own that hi3 expectations wero 
not realised. 

Dick, of courso, was only the mere confirmed in his 
opinion. 

As the spot seemed silent and retired, the highwaymen 
chose it as their place of conference. 

Long and anxious was the discussion which ensued. 

Eventually, their future movements were decided 
upon. 

It was agreed that a separation should take place. 

- Tcm Davis, feeling how great a clog he was upon the 
movements of the highwaymen, was most anxious to be 
left behind. 

But it wa3 considered that the presence of polico 
officers at the Jolly Tar, and, above all, the fact that an 
inquest was about to be held at the inu they had lett, 
ma le it most unsafe and dangerous for him to linger in 
that neighbourhood. 

“No,” said Dick Turpin, “you shall, Tom, if you have 
no objection, come with me, and I will at the earliest 
moment either provido you with a place that holds out 
some slight prospect of safety, or else obtain you a horse.” 

“And I," said Tom King, “feeling 'sure that my 
opinion is the true one, will do my best to get upon 
Maud’s track.” 

“And we,” said Claude Duval and Sixteen- String 
Jack, “ will work together to t he same end.”, 

“ Agreed,” said Turpin. “My course, as you know, 
lies in the direction of the ruined castle.” 

“Be careful, captain, for tliore is much danger there.” 

“ Trust mo — 1 will be careful.” 

“ And now,” said Claude Duval, “when we have de- 
cided upon our meeting place, I think we may venture to 
part company without any more discussion." 

“Lot this be the place,’’ said Dick Turpin, “or some- 
where near it.” 

“ Agreed. And the time, when ?” 

“ Between midnight and dawr,. 

“ To-morrow night ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And if we can none of os keep the appointment, 
then it will hold good for the nest night.” 

“ Enough.” 

“ We part, then. Farewell.” 

A few more words wero exchanged, and then the high- 
waymen separated according to their arrangement. 

Sixteen-String Jack and Claude Duval were tho last to 
leave the spot- 

The reason for this was, that they wished to allow 
Tom King to choose his own course. 

As soon as they observed in what direction he rode off 
thev departed in just tho opposite. 

There was chanco alone to direct them, and it so hap- 
pened that this led them far away from that water-mill 
where certainly some tidiugs of Maud would have been 
gained. 

The country around was remarkably desolate 

Them were few trees around, and no vestige whatover 
of human habitations. 

Still Claude and Jack rode on for some distance, but at 
length, upon a word from the former, they arrested their 
horses’ steps. 

“ I am afraid, Jack, that we, at least, aro upon the 
wrong track.” 

“ So do I. I should imagine Maud would not go very 
lar on foot, and certainly would have no reason to &sr 
sevjvo in this direction.” 

“ I think not.” 

“ Shall we turn back, then ?" 

“ And try another way ?" 

‘‘Yes.’ 

“ I don’t know,” was the reply. “ Suppose, before gi rli»a 
a reply, we go on a few miles further ?” 

** Agreed,” — 
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** Tha nature of our surroundings may then to con • ! 
ridSrably altered.” 

“ True.” 

“ Forward, then.” 

Once more the highwaymen set their steeds In motion. 

Era they had advanced many steps, however, they were 
startled by hearing the sound of hasty footsteps. 

The next moment a man came into view. ! 

He was on foot, and running at the very top of his 
speed. 

So excited did he seera, that he appeared altogether un- 
conscious that horses were on the road before him, which 
happening to bo narrow about that part, there was every 
probability that he would come into violent contact with 
them. 

At the very last moment ho beheld ow friends, and 
stopped himself abruptly. 

For a moment it seemed as though he was about to 
turu rouud and endeavour to force a hasty passage 
through the quick-set hedge with which the road was 
bouuded. 

Cut if this had been bio intention it was immediately 
abandoned. 

A great change came over him. 

With one bound he placed himself iu front of Claude 
and Jack, and then, in the accents of indescribable fear, 
he cried : 

“Gentlemen — gentlemen, in the name of common 
humanity I call upon you to protect me 1 Save me — oh, 
save me 1 Gentlemen, save me — save me 1” 

There was something so extraordinary and withal so 
ludicrous iu tho appearance of this new-comer, that the 
two highwaymen, instead of responding to his appeal, sat 
stock still upon their horses, regarding him fixedly. 

While they are thus engaged we will take the oppor- 
tunity of describing in a few words the nature of this 
man’s exterior. 

He was about the middle age, and eomawhat inclined to 
be corpulent. 

His attire was that of a tolerably well-to-do London 
tradesman, but it was now in a terrible condition. 

His coat liad been split up the back, so that it hung be- 
hind him iu two most extraordinary-looking tails. 

The rest of his clothing was torn in many places and 
literally beplastered with mud, looking as though in his 
headlong race'he had tumbled down, and then had rolled 
over and over in some mysterious way until he had rolled 
himself on to his feet again. 

His hat and wig were both gone, and his bald, shining 
pate added not a little to the ridiculousness of his appear- 
ance. 

“My good man," said Olaude Duval at length, “what 
is the matter, and what do you want mo to save you from ? 
So far as I can tell, we are the ouly people near this 
spot.” 

Tho stranger was so exhausted, and so scant of breath, 
that he could not immediately make a reply. 

Puffing and blowing like a grampus, he cast apprehen- 
sive glances around him. 

“ They are coming after me," ho gasped at length — “ I 
am pursued, but, luckily, I have out-distanced them a little. 
Hark ! can you hear ?” 

Our friends listened intently, but no sound whatever 
carae upon their ears. 

“ What is the meaning of all this?” asked Jack. ‘‘ By 
whom are you pursued ? I can hear no one.” 

“ Ail, gentlemen,” said the man, “ you have no idea 
what I have gone through during these last two days and 
nights — no idea whatever 1 Ah me ! and when I tell folks, 
I shall be disbelieved and laughed at, I know I shall. 
Au l” 

Ho wiped the perspiration from his brow while he 
spoke, and seated himself on a long stone that happened 
to be close to the hedge-bank on one side of the road. 

•I do believe,” he continued, “that I am in a lair way 
of making my escape. If I could only rest a little, gentle- 
men, and recover my wind and strength a little, I should 
doubtless get away altogether. But j dais not stop hero 
unless you will be so kind as to reimJu and protect me if 
they come.” 

’They?" ccfiocd Claude. “Who do you mean by they, 
end what Lave you done that you should be pursued?” 

“ Done ?” 

“Yes, done.” 
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“ Nothing, gentlemen — nothing at all l* 

“ Thon why are you pursued ?” 

“ That would take some time to tell ; hut while I «a 
resting here for a few moments I will, if you like to 
listen, make you acquainted with the most extraordinary 
concurrence of circumstances you evor heard of 1 Ah ! ’ 

This interjection is to represent the peculiar kind of 
sigh with which this singular personage concluded e^ery 
sentence. 

The curiosity of Claude and Jack was greatly 
and therefore they at once desired their singular com- 
panion to speak freely. 

“ I am glad of that,” he ejaculated, immediately k.?ou 
receiving their permission — “very glad indeed, fordo vou 
know that I am so perplexed and bewildered by the 
many events which have occurred, that a narration such 
as I am about to make will materially assist me to com- 
prehend them.” 

“ Be speedy, then,” said Sixteen-String Jack, “ for we 
are engaged upon business of importance and cannot 
afford to stay long.” 

“Ah, me! Well, lam a tradesman from London — a 
respaetablo tradesman. My shop is at the cornet of 
Bucklersbury. Perhaps you may know it, gentlemen.” 

The highwaymen shook their heads. 

“It don’t matter," continued tho stranger. “You will 
have to take my word for more than that. However, it 
is a fact. Mine is one of the largest establishments, and 
I deal only in the very best silks, velvets, and such 
like." 

Some little impatience was manifested by the highway- 
men at this detail. 

The stranger, however, went on. 

“ Lately I havo had a very constant, and as I believed, 
excellent customer — quite a lady she appeared to be, 
and sho bought many of my things and paid a good price 
for them. Who she was I neither knew nor cared, but I 
learned that she kept a first-class house in a fashionable 
street, and lived in first-class style. Don’t think I am 
going about the bush too much. I am not indeed. Oblige 
me by listening, gontlemen, for I assure you the strange 
part of my story is to come, and you will admit that you 
never heard anything so monstrous. Ah 1” 

CHAPTER MXXY. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK AND CLAUDE DUVAL FOLLOW UP 
THEIR ODD ADVENTURE. 

Upon receiving this intimation, our friends prepared 
themselves to listen more attentively, and tho stranger 
continued, in a rapid voioe : 

“ Two days ago 1 received a letter from au unknown 
correspondent, warning me that a auspicious character 
had been frequenting my shop of late, and that sho no 
doubt intended to make a victim of mo. 

“ Unfortunately, the writer of tho letter was not suffi- 
ciently explicit. 

“ 1 was thinking over this, and endeavouring to re- 
member all the different people who had been iu tho shop 
lately, when the lady I have mentioned to you drove 
up to the door in her carriage. 

“ I went myself, opened the door, and assisted her to 
alight, and this completely drove out of my head all recol- 
lection of t fie letter. 

“ You will not wonder at this when I tell you that the 
lady was in a very gracious humour. She told me she 
wanted to make some very extensivo purchases in silks 
and veivet3. Nothing that I put before her was too 
good or too dear in price, and 1 began to think, a3 one 
roll after another was bought, that I was goiug to do a 
capital day’s work.” 

“ This lady, I presume,” said Sixteen-String Jack, 
“was the cause of all your troubles?” 

“ She was. But you shall hear. Have tho patience to 
listen to me for a few moments longer.” 

Jack promised, ana the etraugor continued his narra- 
tive : 

“ At last she told me ohe had bought all that she re- 
quired. She asked for the bill. It was made out in due 
course. Tho amount was just over two hundred 
pounds. 

“ She put her hand into her pocket, and then ex- 
claimed : 

“ ‘ Oh, sir, I Lave not enough with me to pay yon.’ 
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M Bhe looked awkward and oonfused for a moment, and 
I suppose so did L, for I did not like to offend saoh a good 
customer) and just then the recollection of the warning 
letter fashed with unpleaeant vindnesa upon my mind. 
I resolved to be careful. 

“ After a moment’s reflection, the lady seemed to recol- 
lect herself. 

" ‘ It is very annoying,’ she exclaimed, with a smile, 

* and I don’t know how I could be so careless ; however, 
I have been thinking that, after all, it will be for the 
S68t !’ 

11 1 expressed my satisfaction. 

“ 4 Yes,’ she continued, ‘ I am now very glad X thought 
Ot it. You must know that I have an aunt staying; with 
mo at my house a little way out of town, and I am certain 
she wants to mako some similar purchases to mine, 
though not to so great an extent. What I am going to 
propose to you is that you should get into the carriage 
Mid ride home with me. On our arrival, I will give you 
the money ; and in order that your journey may not be 
tost, you can take some other things in the carriage with 
you for my aunt to select from.’ 

“Now, gentlemen, I appeal to yon — did you ever hear 
anything more reasonable, or straightforward, or proper 
than that ? I ask you before I go any further.” 

“Nothing,” said Claude. “But what that has to do 
with your running away I really don’t know.” 

“ But you will see in a moment, sir. Delighted and 
overjoyed with the prospect of doing so large and 
excellent a stroke of business, I selected silks and velvets 
that I thought likely to suit to the value of between two 
and three hundred pounds more. The whole was placed 
inside the carriage, and the lady would insist upon my 
entering with her, though I refused for a long time, and 
declared my resolution of sitting beside the driver on the 
box. 

“ Eventually, however, she overruled me. The car- 
riage was entered, and away we went. 

“ Now, I left tho shop in such a hurry that I never 
wont behind to speak to my wife and tell her where I 
was going; but just as I passed ont I told the assistant 
in the shop that I should be back in three hours at the 
most. 

“ Ah, gentlemen, now for my misfortunes. You will 
ask why I have troubled you with all these trade details, 
but it is necessary that you should be made acquainted 
with them in order *for you to understand what 
follows. 

“ I confess I never enjoyed a ride so much in my life, 
though now I shall look back to it with feelings of any- 
thing but pie a?; ire. The lady proved herself to be a most 
entertaining companion, and .laughed and chatted on the 
way in the most affable manner you can conceive. 

“ London was left behind, and the|eountry gained. I 
looked about me with pleasure, for, like most inhabitants 
of cities, I was deligLted with the sight of a green 
field. 

“ Well, we rode on and on a long way into the country ; 
I knew that, although the time passed so agreeably and so 
quickly. 

44 At last we came to a very high and long red brisk 
wall, such as may be often seen surrounding a gentleman’s 
estate. This one appeared to be of unusual height and 
strength, for at frequent intervals it was supported on the 
outer side by stout buttresses. 

“ Tho carriage here sensibly slackened pace, and there- 
fore I imagined we had reached our destination. 

“ I was about to ask the question, but was saved the 
trouble, for just then the carriago stopped before s >me 
large, massive wooden doors set in the wall, and cono- 
eponding well with it. 

“ The stoppage was only momentary, however. * 

“ The gates were opened. 

“ The carriage rolled through them, and imme lively 
afterwards I found that we were traversing a broad, wed- 
kept avenue. 

* I was now quit* elate and satisfied of the rank 
and position of my customer. 

44 I was wondering what extra price I should put upon 
the goods, when the carriage stopped again. 

“This time, it was in the front of the honse. 

* ‘ The carriago- door was opened, and I officiously 
ont in order to assist the lady to alight, 
rewarded me with a smile. 


u I was about to remove the piles of velvet and silk, bet 
she said, sweetly : 

I “ 4 Never mind, I wil 1 send for them. Please to enter 
with me.’ 

“Just then, the front uoor was opened. 

“ I followed the lady up tho flight of steps and crossed 
the threshold. 

“ The door was immediately closed, and tho first thing 
that struck me was the obscurity of the entrance. 

“ It struck me as being very great, for, having just coma 
from the glare of sunshine without, I could scarcely see 
who was standing before me. 

“But the voice and manner of my companion altered 
suddenly. 

“ So great was the change that I could scarcely believe 
the evidence of my ears, which were the only organs of 
sense I could make use of, my eyes being, as I told you, of 
very little service. 

“The lady seemed to be weeping, and her voice wa3 
that of one enduring the utmost affliction, as she said : 

“ 4 Alas, sir, you see I am hero.’ 

“ 4 Yes, madam. Is this the person you spoke to me 
about yesterday ?” 

44 4 It is, sir. This is my truly unfortunate husband. 
Oh, sir, what shall I do ?’ 

“ Husband ! 

44 Gentlemen, I can assure you ray backbone opened and 
shut just then, for all the world like a great clasp-knife. 

“ Husband ! I could scarcely believe I was in posses- 
sion of my senses. 

44 4 Pray, my dear madam,’ said the same voice which had 
before spoken — 4 pray be calm ; any agitation on your part 
may be productive of the worst consequences — the very 
worst.’ 

“ What on earth were they talking about ? I asked my- 
self. What did it all mean ? 

“ But I could not manage to pronounce a syllable alcmtf, 
I was so entirely flabbergasted. 

“ I stood there like a stock-fish. 

414 Oh, his delusion is now most painful.’ continued my 
strange companion. * I had to get him here by pretext ; but 
all the way he has declared I am not his wife — that ho 
does not know me — that his wife is at homo in the parlour 
behind the shop in Bucklersbury ; and then he Dabbles 
about velvets and silks.’ 

44 ‘Such hallucinations, my dear madam, I am sorry to 
say,’ answered the soothing voice, ‘are far from being un- 
common. However, you may depend that all that lies in 
my power ’ 

44 4 Yes — yes, I know you will do everything you can ; 
but, oh, it is so very, very dreadful !’ 

44 Gentlemen, I can’t describe to you what an actress she 
was. 

44 Even I felt in doubt once or twice. 

44 A little reflection soon brought me to myself. 

“I had a dim idea of the nature of my situation. 

44 1 resolved to be calm, and to give quietly an exf ana- 
tion. 

44 4 Sir,’ I said, addressing the man with the suasitve 
voice, 4 1 beg to assure yon that I have been brought her* 
under false pretences- This is no wife of mine, I assuie 
you, but ’ 

“ At this point the lady fluttered her handkerchief and 
became deeply affeeted. 

44 4 Yes, yes, my dear sir, we know all about it. Come, 
come, be calm and reasonable. Let me assure you this 
will be all for your good.’ 

“ 4 Ob. oh,’ sobbed the lady, * I cannot bear this trying 
scene any longer ! Good-bye, my dear husband, I hope 
you will soon be better — pray be calm, for my sake. 
Good-day, doctor !’ 

44 4 Good-day doctor the devil !’ I roared, unable to re- 
strain myself any longer. Stop her — stop that woman ! 
Don’t let her go. Murder! Stop her, I say. There’s all 
my velvet and silk in the carriage ; five hundred pounds’ 
wortn at the least. Oh — oh ! I see it all ne w. It s a 
ewindl*— a swindle ! I understand the letter now. II .dp — 
neip 1 will none of you amp her r 

“ At the first word I darted forward, and endeavourad 
to put a stop to her departure. 

44 But in a second, I felt many strong bands upon met 

44 1 was held quite powerless. 

44 What aggrav ated me most, however, was the section 
-Banner adopted by tho doctor. 
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My dear— dear sir,, bj said, most beseechingly, ‘do 
way be calm ! You cannot imagine what injury you are 
doing your case by being thus violent. You will much 
retard your recovery if you persevere in such be- 
haviour.’ 

“ ‘ Recovery 1’ I cried, my voice rising in spite of all 
my efforts to restrain it. ‘ Let me assure you there is no- 
thing the matter with me. Feel my pulse— feel my 
pulse, I say, and you will find me as hale and as sane as 
any man in the kingdom.’ 

“ The doctor carried the soothing system oni perfectly. 

“ He did not for a moment refuse my request, hut, with 
an app>arance of interest and earnestness that raised 
fallacious hopes in my brain, pressed his fingers over my 


puis* 


“ He waited a moment, then very gravely shook his 

head . 

“‘lam very sorry — very sorry to find your pulse so 
V.o. 217.— Black Bess. 


exalted. The danger is imminent. I wouid no* bars 
answered for the consequences if he had been allowed to 
remain one day moro at large — I would not indeed.’ 

“ These last words were spoken in a lower key. and not 
addressed to me, but to the vile wretch who had so spe- 
ciously decoyed me to this place, hut they reached my 
cars as well. 

“ ‘ I snppose I can do nothing for him f ’ 

“ ‘Nothing whatever — leave all to me.’ 

* 1 1 will. I am most anxious to depart, for the scene is 
more than I can bear.’ 

“‘Ktopherl’ I yelled again. ' Listen to me, all of you— 
listen, I say. Hy wife, I tell you, is at horns, sitting in 
tho parlour behind the shop. If you don’t like to believ e 
me, keep us both here while you send some one to see 
Can I say fairer than this ?’ 


“The sympathetic but incredulous smile upon the 
doctor’s countenance aggravated me to sim a d ogw* 
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that I felt as though I should like to rush upon him earl 
full him to the earth. 

‘'But I was too tightly held for that. 

“‘My dear — dear sir,’ he said, smiling still. ‘Let ms 
entreat'j ou — let me implore you to drive this unfortunate 
hallucination from your mind, for such it is. If you thus 
persist in it, you will be in great danger of becoming per- 
manently insane.’ 

“‘D — n you for a grinning, batter-brained fool!’ I 
yelled, unablo to control inysclf any longer. ‘ 1 tell you I am 
being robbed — robbed fu 'tho most barefaced manner over 
neard of. ft’s a swindle- -an awful swindle ; I can see it 
all now l This is a private lunatic asylum, is it 
not?’ 

“The doctor assented with a bow and another of his 
d — nably aggravating smiles. 

“ ‘ I know it — 1 1; now it ; 1 comprehend the whole plan 
now. Seize her, I say — I give her in charge. Take her 
into custody. She is a swindler. Bo you hoar me ?’ 

“I was heard, certainly, but no attention whatever was 
paid to my words. 

“ The viper appeared to be mere and more affected 
every moment, and the doctor at length led her to the 
door, 

“ It was opened. 

“ I saw them both descend the steps that led down to 
the graveled avenue. 

“ I saw tho doctor hand her into tho carriago and does 
[.he door after her. 

“ A few more words were oxchangcd, the order given 
to tho coachman to proceed, and away relied the carriage, 
with the thief and my fivo hundred pounds’ worth of 
property in it. 

“My fury, then, I must admit was ungovernable. 

“ But, gentlemen, I appeal to you. Does it stand to 
reason that any man could stand quiotly by and see his 
wealth carried away from him in such a fashion ? 

“So frantic were my struggles that I almost broke 
away from my captors, strong as they wore. 

“ But the door was closed, more keepers wero sum- 
moned, and I was finally overpowered, for my tremendous 
efforts greatly exhausted me. 

“ Y on will be surprised, perhaps, but, gentlemen, I can 
assure yon I burst into tears. 

“ Fivo hundred pounds is a very serious loss ip me, 
especially at the present time, when many of my most 
important ventures have turned out unfortunately. 

“ ‘ There — there, he will be better now, poor man,’ said 
the doctor. ‘ Carry him to one of the dark cells, and bo 
suro you are sparing with his diet. I will send tho 
barber to him before long.’ 

“Theso words acted upon mo liko tho contact of Cre 
y, ith gunpowder. 

“All my angry passions broke out afresh. 

“Another furious struggle commenced. 

“ ‘ I see — I see,’ the doctor ejaculated, ‘ leniency will 
not do in this ease — compassiouatcnoss is thrown away 
altogether! Drag him away; clap a strait waistcoat on 
him, and let him remain for twelvo hours in the dark.’ 

“ In spite of all my efforts to prevent it, this barbarous 
purpose was carried into effect. 

“I was confined in that atrocious instrument of torture 
called a strait waistcoat, and in this helpless condition 
was carried through several passages and down various 
flights of stone steps. 

“A door was opened, and I was roughly thrust into a 
kind of cellar that smelt for all the world like a grave. 

ft Tho door was closed again, and I found myself sur- 
rounded by the deepest darkness you can conceive — in 
fact, I never knew before what was expressed and meant 
by the word darkness. 

“ There I was allowed to remain, as I suppose, for the 
time specified. I had no means of noting the flight tf 
time. 

“No sound whatever penetrated to that dark and 
gloomy place 

“ Ilow I passed those nemrs I can scarcely desertuo to 
yon ; certainly you can form no conception of them your- 
selves. I wept, prayed, raged all- by turns until com* 
polled to cease from sheer exhaustion. 

“I now fully comprehended «by what a eleven and 
K all-planned scheme 1 had been defrauded of my goods. 

“Nothing more ingenious Iliad overheard of, 

'Oyhat 'nmaxlod mo most was to know whether the 


people at this asylum were in league with tae Ml 
venturess. 

“ Such a thing was tar trom improbaolo ; but then, oi 
the other hand, I could see kow very easy it would b# 
for her to impose npon and make dupes of them, 

“ My property was gone — of that there was no doubt — • 
and 1 endeavoured, with what philosophy I could com 
rnand, to reconcile myself to my loss. This I found a 
difficult and almost impossible task 

‘‘ I was determined that I would in the morning be as 
calm and quiet as it was possible for any human being to 
bo, for I could see that was the oidy chance I should 
have of regaining my freedom — unless, indeed, it was all 
a planned'] 6b to keep me there. 

1 1 suffered a fever of apprehension on account of my 
wife, who would, I knew, bo tormenting herself to doath 
on my behalf. 

“ At last I hoard tlie welcome sound caused by the 
removal of the fastenings of tho door. 

“ I sat quite still. 

“ Several keepers entered. 

“ ‘ He’s quiet enough now,’ said one, in a low tone. 
1 We’ll venture to take tho waistcoat off him. If he’s 
obstreperous we can soon master him again.’ 

“While ho spoke, this man very ostentatiously 
flourished and cracked a huge, heavy cart whip. 

“A sympathetic shudder thrilled me. 

“ I sat as still as a statue while I was unbound, 


CHAPTER MXXVI. 

CLAUDE dtjval and sixteen-string jack continue 
T1IEIR SEARCH FOR MAUD. 

The interest with which Claudo Duval and Sixteen- 
String Jack listened to this interesting narrative was so 
great that they manifested great impatience while the 
poor man paused a moment or so for breath. 

“ I suffered myself to be led to an upper chamber,” he 
continued, “and when there I was told to sit down in a 
chair that was placed near the centre of tho floor- 
ing. 

“ I obeyed. 

“ No sooner did I seat myself, however, than, wit] 
great suddenness, several, springs started forth and held 
me fast. 

“ One confined me across the chest, another clasped my 
legs, and so on, while two others held my head in such a 
maimer that I could not move it in any direction in the 
least degree. 

“ I wondered what was coining next. 

“ I was not kept very long in suspense. 

“ The door opened, and in stalked the doctor, who was 
followed by another individual wearing a white cap and 
a white apron. 

“ I guessed their purpose at once, and a cold sweat . 
burst out all over mo. 

“ But I was as powerless as I should have been had I 
by some magical power been suddenly converted into 
stone. 

<’ ‘ How is the patient ?’ asked the doctor. 

t; 1 Uncommon quiet,’ answered the keeper, 

“ The doctor shook his head, and again felt my 
pulse. 

“ Oh, how I wished that one limb was at liberty. What 
intense delight it would have given me to have felled 
him to the eann! 

“But there I was, as I have described to you, unable to 
move a muscle. „ 

“‘His pulse is still very high,’ said the doctor, with 
the utmost gravity, ‘and therefore we may safely conclude 
that this present unusual oahnness of demeanour is only 
assumed, and that immediately upon recovering his 
liberty he would resort to deeds of violence. This is a 
very severe case, and I shall have to me unremitting caro 
to bring about a cure.’ 

“I cannot givo you an idea, gentlemen, of how much 
these words galled me. 

“My indignation was something I cannot describe, and 
I feel protiy sure that bad 1 at that moment been rele&eed 
from my faste ning s I should have perpetrated some rash 
act or other. 

“ But I was not allowed the opportunity. 

“ ‘ Ho must be reduced,’ said the doctor, * and every 
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suans tried to got him really quiet. First of all, br»?t-3?, 
«re .-.ill cool hie braiu.’ 

“ I knew very well what this meant. 

“ My tongue, which I had contrived to keep still all 
this time, would be restrained no longer. 

“ I broke out into a fnrious burst >i angry invective — I 
reviled the doctor and his associates — declared what I 
would do to them if I only had the opportunity., .and 
repeatedly averred that I was not mad. 

“All listened with * aitying smile, which went far to 
increase my fury. 

“Hlwovor, there I was, more helpless eventual* a new- 
born babe— they could do with my person just whatever 
they thought fit. 

“Gentlemen,” continued the unfortunate tradesman, 

M you see ray head — it was lately coveted with hair, cf 
which my wife was so fond that she would not let mo 
wear a peruke, according to the fashion of the times. 
Well, while I sat thero in that abominable chair, one of 
the keepers, with some hugo bright scissors, snipped it off 
close to my head, and then the barber finished the horrid 
work with his razor ; in Jess than a moment, my head was 
as smooth as the hack of my baud. 

“ I was so grieved over my loss that I positively 
wept. 

“ Here was an accumulation of one misfortune after 
another. 

“I began to dread that the upshot of all this would bo 
that I should go mad ffi reality. 

“ My fury again became ungovernable, for it required 
a greater amount of self-command than I possessed to 
tli.nk over such wrougs as mino unmoved. 

“‘Ah, well,’ said the doctor, who had been watching 
me, ‘ I see it is a desperate case, and we may as well do 
all we can for him at once ; it will be a saving of time 
and trouble in the long run.’ 

“ While he spoke, he took a lancet from his pocket. 
“Hooked at the little glittering instrument with the 
utmost apprehension. 

“My arms were tightly bound down to my sides by 
means of the strait waistcoat ; but I discovered that there 
was an opening left in this by which my arras could be 
punctured without being removed from restraint 

“This the doctor at once proceeded to do. The 
incision was made, and I watched the outpour of the 
blood until I grew sick, faint, and giddy. 

‘“That will do,’ I hoard the doctor say at last, though 
his voice seemed to me to sound as though it came from 
miles and miles off. ‘Release him, and carry him back 
to the dark room ; you will find him tame when you visit 
him next time.’ 

“ He was right, for when I aroused myself from the 
state of dreamy torpor into which the loss of blood had 
thrown me I was so fearfully weak that I could hardly 
raise my head from the hard mattress on which I had 
been thrown. 

“How long I remained thus I know not, for in that 
dismal place it was, as I have told you, impossible to keep 
any note of time — not ' even the ordinary distinction of 
night from day could be observed. 

“At length my tormentors made their appear- 
ance. 

“ One carried a small basin] containing some delected 
nutriment ; this was placed to my lips, and I swallowed 
it half unconsciously. 

“ I quickly experienced the benefit of it. 

“ I was pronounced to be by no means so dangerous as 
1 was. The fellows declared that the mad light, as they 
called it, had gone out of my eyes. 

“ Then afterwards the doctor came. 

“ He, too, declared mo better, and allowed the sttait 
waistcoat to be removed, and also had me convoyed to 
another chamber. 

“ As soon as i was left alone nere I began to give my- 
self up to serious thought. 

“ An end must be put to the present state of tilings some- 
how — 1 felt that keenly; if net, I should, beyond all 
doubt, eventually become quite mad. 

“I began to see that nothing but the greatest hypocrisy 
would save me. 

“ My loss I now began to bear with greater patienoj. 

It was severe certainlv, but then it was not irretriev- 
able. 

“My anger always rose, however, when my thoughts 


dwelt upon the vilkaous woman who had so craoily 
duped, robbed, and deceived me. 

“ I promised myself that whon I recovered my freedom 
no effort should be wantiug on my part to bring about 
her capture. 

“ I fancied, however, that if I humoured the doctor’s 
notions, and no longer persisted in a denial of what he 
held to De facts, that I should be set at liberty. 

“ Therefore I resolved to dissemble. 

“ The next time tho doctor saw me, I looked at him 
without any of that fierceness of aspect with which I 
had hitherto invariably regarded him. 

“ He noticed the change at once. 

“ ‘ Ah !’ he said, rubbing his hands bristly, ‘ how are 
we now ?’ 

“ ‘ How am I ?’ I said, passing my hand over my fore- 
head. • Has there been anything the matter with mo ? 

I have been trying to make out where I am and how I 
came hero until my brain is in a whirl.’ 

“‘Hush — hush !’ said the doctor. ‘Becalm — pray be 
calm ! In good time you will know all. At present you 
cannot keep yourself too quiet.’ 

“A few more words were exchanged between us, and 
then the doctor left, promising to send mo a draught 
that would put me right, and assuring me that after I had 
partaken of it I should leave for my own home. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ Bucklersbury, No. 97. Alas ! what 
will not my wife have suffered during my inexplicable 

absence ? That villanous wretch ’ 

“ I stopped myself, for I saw the doctor’s eye was upon 
me. 

“ I had forgotten my caution, and felt ready to bito tho 
end of my tongue off. 

“ I could see thon that the doctor did not believe in 
my restoration to sanity — that I was, with the cunning 
for which lunatics are celebrated, deceiving him by a 
false calmness in order to regain my liberty. 

“ He did not say a word of all this, but quietly backed 
out of the room. 

“ As soon as he was gone, I sprang to my feet, for X 
was no longer under any species of personal restraint, 
and was considered to be so far better as to have a light 
and cheerful apartment allotted to me. 

“ I felt that now or never was the time for me to make 
my escape ; and if I did not succeed, there was no knowing 
how long my stay in that place might be protracted. 

“It was already growing dusk, so I considered all 
things favourable for my design. 

“ I rushed to the window. 

“ This was protected by iron bars. 

“ Anxiety and excitement lent me a strength such as I 
had never dreamt of possessing. 

“ One bar was partially removed from its place, and I 
at once set to work to force myself through the narrow 
opening thus made. 

“ I received many injuries in the attempt, but I perse- 
vered, for I considered this to be my only chance of suc- 
cess. 

“My hands were lacerated, my clothes torn, and my 
flesh terribly bruised, but, heedless of these minor evils, 
I persevered with my task. 

“ At last I got through, and dropped a considerable 
distance to the ground. 

“ Fortunately, I alighted upon some soft mould in a 
garden. 

“ I was stunned by the fall, but soon recovered myself. 

“ I found that, beyond a good shaking, I had not sus- 
tained any injury. 

“Bushing along, I made my way to the boundary wall 
which I havo before mentioned. 

“ My heart now sunk within mo, for how was I to sur- 
mount such an obstacle ? 

“My spirits revived again directly afterwards, for at 
some littlo distance I perceived a man standing on a 
ladder that was leaning against the wall. 

“ I crouched down to observe his movements. 

“ I was not long before I found that ho was engaged in 
studding the top of the wall with numberless pieces of 
broken glass, doubtless with a view to prevent such an 
escape as I was now contemplating. 

“ The question now arose of how I was to pass him on 
the ladder. I was afraid that I should bo hurled to the 
ground — that an alarm would be raised and that I should 
bs recaptured. 
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“ Luckily, I recollected that he would be compelled ere 
ljng to descend for more materials, and iust as I thought 
of it ho began to come down. 

“ I now held my breath with anxious anticipation, for 
I was determined, at all risks, that as soon as kis feet 
touched the ground I would bound forward, ascend the 
ladder, and drop myself from the opposite side. 

“ The man reached the ground. 

“Ho stooped down to supply himself Wuh isara 
materials for his work. 

“ With a sudden dash i reached the foot of the ladder, 
and then ascended it with more speed than I felt con- 
vinced a ladder had ever been ascended with before. 

“ Ere the man could recover himself from his state of 
surprise, or oven comprehend what had taken place, 1 
had reached the top. 

“ He bawled frantically to me to stop. 

“But I disregarded him, for just th^n I had fairly 
gained the wall. 

“ For a moment I sat astride it. 

“ I seized the ladder with both hands, and threw it 
down. 

“ The man had to step back to escape injury, and I felt 
certain that I had prevented him from following me so 
speedily as he would have done. 

‘But a general alarm had now been raised. 

“ My escape so far had been discovered, and they were 
organising a pursuit. 

“ I looked down on the outer side of the wall with a 
feeling of great misgiving. 

“ Howovor, I could not hesitate, having succeeded so 
far. 

“I lowered myself as well as I was able till I hung 
down at the extreme length of my arms, and let go. 

“ I reached the hard road with great force, but I was 
on my feet again in a moment. 

“ I know at once which way would take me towards 
London, so I ran with all my might ; but before I had 
gone far I could tell that the doctor and his crew were on 
my track. 

“ This circumstance, so far from causing me to despair, 
only made me double my speed, aud when I found that I 
was actually distancing them I made increased exer- 
tions. 

“Now, gentlemen, I have done, for it was soon after 
this that I was so fortunate as to meet with you. And 
let mo thank you for having patience to listen to so long 
a narrative.” 

“But I hear nothing of your pursuers,” said Claude 
Dural; “and besides, if they were so close after you as 
you describe, they must-have reached this spot ero 
now.” 

“They must have abandoned the chase. Perhaps I 
have distressed myself with running without al*solute 
occasion. At any rate, my best thanks are yours.” 

“You are welcome,” said Claude. “And, what js 
more, should we encounter any of your pursuers, wo will 
send them upon a wrong track.” 

“ Thanks again ! And if ev<er you call at 97, Bucklers- 
bury, you will find Simon Pursall will make you wel- 
come.” 

It is the most extraordinary narrative I ever listened 
to,” said Sixteen-String Jack. 

“It is indeed, gentlemen. I knew you would say 
that.” 

“ Farewell !” cried Claude. “ We have stayed here too 
long already, for we have much important business to at- 
tend to.” 

They rode eff as he spoko. scarcely giving tbe man 
time to utter tho word farewell- 

“ What do you think of that adventure, Claude ?' asked 
Sixteen-String Jack, when they had got to a li.ttlo dis- 
tance. 

“Why, that it was about the oddest ws have eve' en- 
countered.” 

“ So I think ; but my chief concern is to know whether 
the man has been insane or not.” 

“ What is your opinion ?” 

“ I can hardly give one. It mar ->« all true ; aud if so, 
lie has been badly used, though at the same time the 
cheat is of a more elaborate description than I have 
ever before heard of.” 

“ There is ft certain amount of probability about it, is 
there not?” 


“Yes, there is; but then I have often heard that mad 
people are very cunning sometimes in concocting appar- 
ently cohorent, but yet extraordinary, narratives, such 
as this we have just listened to.” 

“ We may speculate upon it till doomsday, I expect, 
without coining much nearer to a conclusion.” 

“ Yes, and therefore we may as well give it up at one* 
and turn our attention to the business wo have in hand." 

They rode on for some distance in silence, bat at length 
Jack said: 

“ We are getting too far away, Claude, I feel convinced 
we arc. Let us retrace our steps and start off upon « 
fresh track.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“ I have been trying to think what would become ot 
Maud.” 

“ So have I." 

“ With what success ?” 

“ None. Have you ?” 

“ I have not. If she was with Jack the Ostler under 
that tree when it was struck with lightning, I cannot 
conceive how he could perish and she escape.” 

“It bn files me completely, and I feel like one groping 
in the dark.” 

“ So do I, and therefore I consider there is but oue 
course open to us.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“ To leave all to chance. We have nothing better to 
direct us ; and — who knows ? — we may by more accident 
stumble upon the right track.” 

“ It is possible.” 

“ Come, then, we will get a little nearer to the blighted 
tree. I feel certain we are taking the wrong course 
now.” 

With these words they changed the direction in which 
they were going. 

Scarcely had they turned round, however, and fairly 
got their horses in motion, before Sixteen-String Jack 
perceived in advance of him a faint and distant light. 

Immediately upon making this discovery he directed 
the attention of his companion to it and pulled up. 

No sooner were the horses at a standstill than Claude 
exclaimed : 

“ I can hear wheels now.” 

“ So can I.” 

All doubt about the character of the light was now at 
au end. 

A vehicle could bo heard approaching, though what 
puzzled the highwaymen was to see only one light, as it 
was the custom for carriages of almost every description 
to carry two. 

Our friends remained in tho middle of the road whore 
they had paused, undecided what to do. 

“Come, Claude,” said Jack, arousing himself, “what 
is to be done ? If we wait here, the carriage will in a few 
moments be upon us.” 

“ I think we had better not interfere with it, under the 
circumstances,” said Claude, though he manifestly spoke 
with great reluctance. “ Let us attend first of all to the 
task we have undertaken.” 

“ Very good," replied Jack, who did not like to say any- 
thing in contravention to his companion’s expressed deci- 
sion. 

As he spoke he backed his horse close under the shadow 
of the hedgerow. 

“ Why are you taking up that position ?” asked Claude, 
in suspense. 

“ Simply in order that the carriage may pass freely. If 
you place yourself by my side, those approaching will pass 
on without having the least suspicion that we are on the 
road at all.” 

11 Which may be importaut,” said Claude, as he at once 
b« his steed close to his friend’s. 

liy this time the approaching vehicle was very close at 
hand indeed — so close, that there was no rearon to fear 
that their patience would be exhaustT*- hy nsuch waiting 


CHAPTER MXXV1I. 

IN WHICH CLAUDE DUVAL HAS QUITE A CHIVALniC AND 
PLEASANT ADVENTURE. 

Not another syllable was spoken, on account of the fear 
they had that the sound of their voices might be floated 
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on the still night air to the ears of those who were bo 
rapidly nearing them. | 

As may be expected, the highwaymen, despite their re- 
resolution not to attack the carriage, kept their eyes riveted 
upon it, for they could not help experiencing a consider- 
able amount of curiosity and interest. 

They were soon able to make out that the carriage 
was a closed "** < — something after ino tashion ot a post- 
chaise. 

But it looked very odd to see a lamp burning at. ono 
side of it and not at the other. 

The horsos that were attached to it seemed or good 
quality, for they drew it along at a tolerable rate, 

This was about all the highwaymen wero able to make 
out. 

In another moment, with a sudden rush, the vehicle 
swept past. 

As soon as tho rattle of the vehicle had died away a 
little, Claude exclaimed : 

“ Hang me, Jack, if I like to remain idle like this, and 
allow a carriage to go by in that fashion ! Follow mo ! 
We will overtake and stop it at all hazards !” 

Sixteen-String Jack was not very much surprised at 
this suddeu change of his comrade's determination. 

Without a single word of dissent — for the proposal 
exactly accorded with his feelings— he followed his 
friend. 

Their weapons they knew were in perfect readi- 
ness. 

They now put their horses to the utmost speed they 
were capable of making, and the manner in which they 
flew over the ground was something extraordinary. 

As the pace they were going at was at the very least 
double to that made by tho vehicle in front, it follows 
that they overtook it in a very short time indeed, despite 
the efforts which the driver made upon hearing some one 
powdering after him at such a rate. 

“Hold!" cried Sixteen-String Jack, who happened to 
be first — “ hold, I say ! Pull up your horses ! If you 
disobey, I will let daylight into you !" 

A chorus of screams came from the interior of the 
vehicle immediately after the pronunciation of this 
threat. 

The coachman, like a prudent man who placet*, a duo 
value upon his life, tightened the reins, and the panting 
horses very gladly came to a standstill. 

Jack turned round and saw that Claude had made the 
best use of his time. 

He bad already gained the door of the carriage, and 
was looking into the interior. 

Perceiving this, Sixteen-String Jack thought he could 
not be better occupied than by keeping guard over the 
driver; he resolved to remain in the position he had taken 
up, and leave the rest to his companion. 

Leaving Jack to this piece of duty, we will return to 
the proceedings of Claude. 

The moment he rode up to the window and looked in, 
he beheld a sight for which he was scarcely prepared. 

The carriage contained half a dozen persons ; and what 
was surprising was that they were, without exception, 
young girls whose ages might be taken at an average of 
seventeen or eighteen years. 

By the manner in which they were attired it could bo 
perceived at once that they belonged to tho upper ranks 
of society. 

They were, too, all beautiful, so that Claude was for a 
moment quite dazzled and overpowered by the sight of 
so much loveliness. 

Our friend’s appearance was greeted by a succession of 
faint screams. 

The loudest was uttered by a young lady who held in 
one hand a lamp, evidently the one that shouldjmve been 
at the side of the carriage. 

In her real or affected consternation, she suffered it to 
slip from her hand. 

It would have fallen to the floor of the carriage but 
for the quickness with which Claude put ous his hand 
and caught it. 

This he was able to do easily, for immediately upon 
finding that he had nothing but ladies to deal with, he 
nad consigned his pistol to the holster of his saddle. 

The manner in which he now held the cairiago lamp 
was such as to allow its beams not only to fall upon the 
bevy of fair ladies, but also upon himself, for he could 


perceive that, despite their real or pretended terror, they 
were stealing glances at him, and Claude was rather in- 
clined to be vain of his personal appearance. 

And, indeed, rarely had he appeared to greater advan- 
tage. than he did at that very moment. 

His countenance was one which even his detractors 
could not but admit was a most pleasing one, and his 
dark moustache — then quite an unusual nppeudage to the 
face— gave him a decidedly foreign and distinguished look. 

Then his eyes were remarkably fine and bright, and as 
the light of the lamp fell upon them they 6eemed to 
glitter almost like diamonds. 

Then there was his picturesque-looking hat. 

His n » less picturesque-looking costume, for his bright 
scarlet coat and white vest gave him quite a military ap- 
pearance. 

It did nit require much penetration to discover that 
his exterior had made a very favourable impression upon 
the ladies. 

With a smile which was really charming, and which 
seemed at once to dissipate any apprehension which the 
ladies may have experienced, he said, with a graceful in- 
clination of the head and many gentle accents : 

“ Excuse me, fair ladies, for my seeming rudeness, but 
I little dreamt this road would be enriched with so much 
loveliness to-night. I cannot bow, I fear, for both my 
hands aro occupied, and yet ” 

Even as he spoke he, with a rapid movement, shifted 
the lamp from his right Land to the left, in which he held 
the reins. 

He found it was able to do this double duty very well. 

His right hand was now at liberty, and the first use he 
made of it was to remove his hat and make a very deep 
and respectful bow. 

Now it is not a very easy thing to bow gracefully on 
horseback, but Claude managed it to perfection. 

Then with a slight shake of his head lie caused his 
dark mass of hair to fall into a profusion of natural 
curls. 

At this time it was no less singular to see a gentleman 
wearing a moustache than it was to see him with his own 
hair, for barbarous fashion dictated that nothing but wigs 
should be worn. 

The effect produced upon all the ladies by this was 
greater than before. 

One was so overcome by it that she actually uttered a 
sigh, which had the effect of bringing Claude’s eyes full 
upon her, and which, of course, threw her into a great 
deal of confusion. 

. A rather awkward pause now ensued. 

It was broken by the young lady who had held the 
lamp, and who appeared to he of a moro sprightly dis- 
position than the rest. 

The manner in which she glancod at Claude while she 
spoke clearly showed that our adventurer had made quito 
the reverse of a disagreeable impression upon her. 

“ Perhaps, sir,” sho said, with a saucy toss of the head 
and an air of assumed indifference, “ you would be kind 
enough to let us know why you have interrupted our 
journey in this threatening manner ?" 

“Ladies,” said Claude, resuming his hat and placing 
his baud upon his heart, “I beg you will not prove your- 
self so unkind as to turn a deaf ear to my supplicating 
apologies. I do indeed most heartily regret that I should 
have disturbed your journey ; but can you wonder if I 
confess that now I feel rejoiced, for never before have my 
eyes rested upon such an effulgence of loveliness.” 

This speech was very favourably received by the ladies 
to whom it was addressed, and from whose features all 
appearance of fear had completely faded away. 

“ It seems very strange,” said the one who had first 
spoken, “ that you should stop us thus. May we inquire 
your motive for doing so ?” 

“Ahem!” said Claude. “I— I— am a wandering 
knight.” 

“ A wandering knight ?” echoed all the .Wlies in chorus, 
and with a manifest accession of interest. 

“Yes.” * 

“ Oh, how delightful !” said the one who had first 
spoken, and who appeared to be the youngest of the 
party. “ Why, do you know, 1 have been reading the 
most charming book. Here it is : * Rosalba, or the W *n- 
dering Knight.’ Put then, it can’t be you— your iumi 
is not Rosalba ?” 
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“ It is not,” said Olaude ; “ but yet I am a wandering 
knight, as 1 informed you.” 

By this time our friend had discovered that he had 
chanced to fall in with some very romantically-inclined 
young ladies, and he made a mental determination to 
bring the adventure to a pleasant termination. 

The reason of the lamp ttng carried insi ie th® car- 
riage was now apparent. 

The young ladies had beguiled the tedium of their 
journey by reading aloud one of those old romances of 
chivalry which were at that period so much in favour. 

“Really a wandering knight?” pursued the lady, in 
accents of incredulity. 

“Indeed and in truth.' 1 1 

“And in search of adventures? 1 ' 

“ Yes, though when I sot out to-night I little thought 
that I was about to experience so much happiness, or, as 
I said before, that my eyes would be gladdened by such 
a galaxy of beauty.” 

The ladies fluttered their dresses and looked at each 
other, but they were so overcome at having encountered, 
as they imagined, one of their favourite heroes of romance, 
that they could say nothing. 

“ Ladies,” said Olaude, after the silence had continued 
a moment or so, “ believe me, I could remain thus for 
ages feasting my eyes upon your beauteous features ; but 
you, I doubt not, are all anxious to resume your inter- 
rupted journey, I should therefore esteem it a favour if 
yon would answer me one question.” 

The ladies were at once filled with curiosity, and anx- 
iously assured him that he was welcome to ask a hundred. 

“ Then, ladies,” said Claude, with an air of affected 
embarrassment, “ what I wish to know is, whether your 
favourite knight, of whom you have been reading ” 

“Rosalba?” 

“Yes. Well, I want to know whether he was 
poor ?” 

“ Poor ?’ f 

“ Yes — whether he was in want of monoy, or whether 
he possessed an ample share of that not-to-be-despised 
commodity?” 

The ladies shook their heads. I 

“ Then he was poor ?” 

“Oh, very!” 

“ Thon I resemble your knight in more ways than 
one ?” 

“Are you poor, then?" they asked, with compassionate 
earnestness. 

“ Oli, very !” 

Their looks bespoke their regret 

“I am even now prcssingly in need of a considerable 
snm of money; and if you, ladies, could help me to it; I 
should never fail to look back during the rest of my life 
to this adventure with the liveliest sensations of gratitude 
and joy.” 

“Oh, it’s impossible!” said the young lady who had 
been reading the adventures of Ilosalba. “ We have 
nothing in the shape of money with us except—” 

“ Ah, there is an exception.” 

“Yes, we cany with us what all true knights would 
regard as a sacred deposihtm." 

“ Ahem ! May I ask its nature ?” 

“ Oh, certainly ! You see this young lady here ?” 

She pointed to one who sat nearly opposite to her. 

Olaude bowed. .• 

“ Well, that is my dear friend, Angela, and she is going 
to be married.” 

“ Then,” said Claude, “ I take the present opportunity 
of wishing her every /'““sible happiness which she can 
enjoy in that state.” 

The confusion which Angela now witnessed only made 
her look more charming than ever. 

She thanked Claude for his good wishsa m 

perfectly intelligible glance. 

“ And the deposition f” he asked. 

“ That is her dower— her marriage portion.” 

“ And have you that in the carriage with you ? s 

“Yes, in three bags, each one containing a thousand 
pounds." 

Claude looked amazed. 

He was scarcely prepared for the exhibition towards 
himself of such an amount of confidence. 

The bride elect looked as though sho considered her 
friend somewhat indiscreet. 


1 “I shouH think that is rather an unsafe way oi tarry- 
ing money.” 

' 'But who is to know of it ?” 

“ Why, I do for one.” 

11 But that does not matter.’' 

“ I am glad to hear that,” answered Claude, with a 
smile. “ But you remember what J told you about my 
wants?” 

“ Oh yes ; but now we have explained this to you of 
course you will not think of touching it.’’ 

Claude was amused at the confident tone in which the 
young girl spoke. 

“My wants are so very pressing,” ho said, “that—-” 
He was regarded with surprise and suspicion. 

“Really,” bn continued, “if ycu only knew now many 
misfortunes I have experienced lately you would not be - 
surprised at my importunacy. If there was time I would 
relate them to you at full ; as it is, I must leave them to 
your imagination. Such a sum as yon mention as having 
with you would relieve me of the whole of my troubles ; 
find as for tho bridegroom, surely he would be content to 
be united to sc much personal beauty without wishing 
for the riches.” 

Tho words, and, above all, the manner in which they 
were spoken, awoke the ghrls from tho illusion in which 
they had indulged. 

They began to see their incaution in its proper light, 
and felt that the wedding portion was already as good as 
lost. 

“ I — I — am afraid,” said the girl who had been read- 
ing, “ that you have been deceiving us.” 

“ I have not indeed.” 

“You cannot bo a knight — I begin to fear that n 

“Hay — nay, bo under no apprehension ; I would not 
injure you for the world.” 

“Imeau I begin to believe that so far from being a 
knight, you — you are only — — ” 

“Only what ?” 

“ A high—” 

“ Wayman ?” 

“Yes!” 

“Surely you would not call mo by so harsh 6 
name ?” 

“ That depends upon your demeanour, sir.” 

“ Then I’m afraid you will ha\ e to think harshly of me. 

If I was not so much pressed I would allow you to pass 
free, but as it is-^— ” 

They were all pale now and trembling. 

“ I regret to say that I must have the dower ; and you 
will always bo able to liavo the satisfaction of reflecting 
that it will be of infinitely more service to mo than it 
could possibly be to the intended bridegroom.” 

“Nay, nay — do not bo so cruel !” 
n The cruelty is on your side, fair ladies, to deny me 
thus.” 

“ Must you have it ?” 

“ I must.” 

The bride elect burst out into a passion of tears. 

She sobbed as though her heart would break. 

“ Must you have ail ?” tho other asked again. 

Claude’s heart was touched by, the distress he 
witnessed — so much so that his heart seemed in danger 
of melting altogether, for he was ono that could not boar 
to contemplate the spectacle of a fair and lovely being in 
tears, and know himself to be the cause. 

“ I will not take all,” he said after a momentary pause ; 
“and do not any longer accuse me of harshness or 
cruelty." 

i “ How much do yon a*mand, then ?” 

“ One-third only of the whole amount. Surely yon 
! will consider that proposition a reasonable one. My 
urgent needs will be temporarily supplied, and the bride 
will suffer no great Joss of fortune.” 

Every occupant of the carriage was by this time half 
fainting with terror, 

The bride half dried her tears. 

Then, stooping down, sho pulled from beneath tho scat 
• small ralise. 

bo great was her agitation that she could scarcely 
insert tho key into the lock. 

At length sho succeeded, and produced a bag, which 
w as evidently very weighty. 

It was handed to Claude, who lowered ms ores when 
he received it, for he could tell that all the ladies wen 
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gazing r.jxru h?tn with very different looks to those with 
svhic'n a short time before they had regarded him. 

The bride’s distress now much increased. 

“Shall you really take it?” said the young lady who 
had carried on most of the convei sation. 

“ I cannot leave it. What am I to do ?” 

As he spoke, Claude plaeed the heavy into his 
pocket, though his conscience smote him heavily as he 
did so. 

The whole party was now in tears. 

Claude half turned away. 

But his heart failed him. . 

Looking once more into the carriage, he gx id : 

“ Believe me, ladies, I caunot depart a»Ci fistu^away 
with me the knowledge that I am leaving eo ixaga acute 
distress behind me — 1 cannot — indeed, I cannot,, se 1 fear 
that, despite all the inconveniences to whies I shall 
inevitably be exposed, I must leave this wealth behind 
me.” 

“ Nay —nay," said the bride, speaking only by a very 
great effort. “ Take it, sir — take it, and depart !” 

“ I cannot,” said Claude. “ Aud yet i. cannot bring 
myself to depart altogether empty-handed. Ladies, I 
will tell you what I will do. Listen to my proposi- 
tion.” 

The utmost curiosity was manifested. 

“This wealth,” said Claude, producing the bag, “can 
be recovered — that is, if you aro willing to pay ransom 
for it.” 

“ Ransom ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ But what ransom can we pay ?” 

“One that I hope will not cost you so much reluctance 
and grief as this. What say you — do you consent l" 

“ That depends upon the nature of the ransom. What 
is it?” 

Claude smiled a roguish smile, and said : 

“ That each of you fair ladies v'iil come one by one 
and press your sweet and charming lips to mino. If that 
ie done, you are welcome to your gold, for I should prize 
such a favour above a dukedom.” 

This audacious proposal was received with six separate 
and distinct screams of dismay. 

“ Are you in earnest ?” said the lady who had held the 
lamp. 

“ I assure you I am.” 

“Then you are a most audacious wretch !” 

“Just so.” 

“ And very ugly.” 

“ That is why 1 admire your beauty so much.” 

“But really, in order to got rid of such a disagreeable 
monster one ought to be prepared to do disagreeable 
things, so I will set an example to the rest. I feel that 
I am most to blame for making you acquainted with the 
fact of the money being with us, and that I ought to pay 
the penalty. Take off your hat, sir, and as I contributed 
to place that money in your possession, I will do my best 
to recover it.” 

With these words, she rose and shook her curl3 care- 
lessly and yet saucily from her brow. 

Claude, with a throbbing heart, removed his hat. 

His veins tingled with anticipated pleasure. 

The young girl drew back once or twice without 
having the courage to carry out her intention. 

Her colour rose to her very temples, for she could ob- 
serve what glances of intense admiration Claude bent 
upon her. 

^Suddenly she bent forward and just touched the high 
wayir.an’s lips with hers. 

So quickly and so lightly was the act performed, tha 6 
bystander might well been ix some doubt wrbvt' er 

the salute was given or not 

But in spite of its transiency, Claude was in so doxbt 
upon the subject. 

The light, searcoly-perceptiblc pressure ot her lips upon 
his own thrilled through every nm-ve and fibre of bis 
body like an electric shock, only tho feeling was one of 
the most intense and intoxicating pleasure that can by 
any possibility be conceived. 

C laude was confused — overpowered. 

He was recalled to himself by hearing her say : 

“There, sir, your claim is yai 1. Now, then. 5 she on- 
tinued, “ follow my example, and then W) shall tho so«. nor 
6o rid ot him.” 


But the manner in which she spoke clearly showed 
that she was by no means so displeased with GfXude 83 
her words would have led anyone to imagine. 

The bride elect was the next who paid her share of the 
ransom, and the others, after many pretty delays, fol- 
lowed. 

The last kiss was given, but none impressed Claudo 
like the first. 

“ nere is the prize. 1, he said, as fee surrendered the bag 
of gold. “ Take it ; and my for vent wishes will always 
be for your happiness and welfare 1 Farewell !” 

“Stay,” said the young girl. “Yon have forgotten 
tho lamp.” 

Claude in his excitement had forgotten it. 

He gave it nack with a smile, and as ho did so his 
fingers came in contact with hers. 

He would have given much to have pressed it in liis 
own. 

“Once more, ladies,” he said, “farewell ! I trust you 
will perform tho remainder of y our journey unmo- 
lested. ” 

“We have very little further to go." 

Claude once more raised his hat aud bowed. 

“ Stay !” said the young gild again. 

He stopped at once. 

“Now and over,” he exclaimed, fervently, “I am at 
your commands.” 

“You will not leave us until we kuow who you 
aro?” 

“ A wandering knight/' 

“Yes, I know — you said that!” she answered, half im- 
patiently. “ What I want to hear is your name.” 

“ It — it is—” 

“Yes, yes. What?” 

“ Claude Duval !” 

Tho announcement was receivod with the utmosi i.s- 
tonishment conceivable. 

But Claudo would not linger now 
“Come, Jack,” he cried, “away — away!” 

He galloped off as he spoke, leaving his comrade to 
follow him. 

They did not pull up until the next hill was reached 
“ Well, Claudo, what luck ?” 

“Eh?” said Claude, with a start, for his thoughts were 
so busily eugaged that he had not hoard his companion’? 
question. 

“ What luck, I say' ?” 

“None, if you mean booty."’ 

“ How I did not I hear something about three thousand 
pounds ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Let me know.” 

Claude related the adventure, 

“And you actually had a thousand pounds iu your 
hands?” asked Jack. 

“ I believe so.” 

“Aud you gavo it back ?” 

“I did. 1 could not find it in my heart to keep 
it.” 

“ Ah, Claude, my friend, it is all very fine for you to 
say that, but it seems to mo pretty clear that my turn 
ought to oomo next, for you had decidedly tho best of 
that adventure.” 

CHAPTER MXXVIII. 

TOM KINO HEARS UNEXPECTED TIDINGS OF MAUD, AND 
SUCCEEDS IN EFFECTING AN ENTRANCE INTO THE 
JOLLY TAR INN. 

Leaving Sixteen-String Jack and Claude Duval for 
awhile, we now revert to the proceedings of Tom King, 
1 whose adventures on this particular uight will he fouud 
to possess no ordinary amount of interest. 

The route which he took was exactly that which Maud 
had followed. 

Of this he was ignorant, thougn he knew he was making 
his way towards the Jolly Tar Inc, so that he was par- 
ticularly careful in all his movements. 

As ho thus slowly rode down the lane, looking keenly 
in every direction, he fancied he saw sorno glittering ob- 
ject lying upon tho ground. 

It caught his eye only for a moment. 

Ho stopped, however, and proceeded to searvh 
cLsely. 
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The result was that he found, close to the edge of the 
ditch, a braoelet, which be recognised in a moment as 
having belonged to Maud, 

Here, then, was something like proof positive that he 
nad got upon the right track. 

He remained gazing upon the jewel for seme moments 
in deep thought. 

He was more than half inclined to ride back after his 
comrades, and make them acquainted w?;h hi3 dis- 
covery. 

Eventually, nowever, he decided to do nothing of the 
kind. 

Much time would have been occupied by the adoption 
of this course, and then it was questionable whether the 
search could be so successfully conducted as it could be if 
he was left to his own resources. 

This decided him, and, once more mounting his horse, 
he rode with still greater slowness and caution down the 
lane. 

On one side of him there was quite a tall hedge, and 
just as he was passing by Tom was greatly startled to 
hear a strange voice pronounce the words : 

“ Good night !” 

Tom King returned the salutation, and at once pulled 
up his horse, greatly wondering who it could bo that had 
thus addressed him, and what was the object for doing 
so. 

Some of the twigs of the hedge were then parted. 

• It was not so dark but that Tom could see through the 
leaves the head and face of an elderly gentleman, whose 
countenance was certainly expressive of good temper and 
benevolence. 

“I think, my friend,” he said, addressing Tom, “I 
saw you pick up something in the lane a few minutes 
ago?" 

“ It is quite possible you might, sir.” 

“ May I ask what it was ?” 

*' Certainly, if you cau show me any good reason v by 
1 should tell you.” 

“ Well, then, it is just in this way. I happen to be 
Lord of the Manor here, and I always consider I have the 
best claim to anything that may be found hereabouts." 

“In a great way, my lord, perhaps you have, but you 
certainly have not in the present instance.” 

“ Indeed— why not ?’’ 

“ Because what I have found happens to belong to 
some one with whom I am well acquainted, and of whom 
1 happen to be in search.” 

“ In search ?” echoed the 'old gentleman. “ Are you a 
police officer, then ?” 

“ I am not.” 

“ I thought you did not look like one ; but come, tell 
me who this is of whom you are in quest ; perhaps I may 
bo able to afford you some information, for in default of 
having something else to do I occupy myself in walking 
over my property and making myself acquainted with all 
that occurs.” 

Lpon hearing this statement, Tom King immediately 
became deeply interested. 

It flashed upon him that chance might so far have 
favoured hkn as to bring him face to face with the very 
man who would be able to furnish the information he so 
much required. 

Without the slightest hesitation then, ho gave a full 
description of Maud's personal appearance, stating that 
she was a dear friend of his, atiii that he was most 
anxious to discover her. 

“Have you seen anyoue answering to fL.is description, ” 
was Tom King’s earnest inquiry, as so*m as he bad 
finished, “ or have yon heard anything ?’ 

“ I have not." 

Tom was deeply disappointed at this reply, for he had 
suffered his hopes to carry him away. 

“ Oan you toil mo whither this lane leads P b asked, 
at length. 

“Yes, on to the tiondon Koad." 

“And are there any intermediate places where you 
think she might be likely to stay ?” asked Tom. 

“ Only two inns : one a long way off — -just, at the 
lunction of the London Koad, in fact— the other is not so 
tar away, being just beyond the boundary of my estate.” 

Tom knew this perfectly well. 

41 As for the last,” continued the old gentleman, “ I 
have heard that it is a fearful place, though no suspicion 


has existed until recently. I believe, however, it is © m* 
of those murder dens of which it is to bo feared then 
are many throughout the land. If the young person ion 
seek has sought shelter there, 1 fear her fate would be a 
sad one.” 

“ The place is now in the occupation of polico officers, 
is it not ?” 

“ It is.” 

“ Alas !” said Tom, with a sigh, “ I fear I have a diffi- 
cult task before nx\ Many thanks for the information 
you have been able to afford. Good-night, for timo is 
precious, ard I cannot linger.” 

The salute was returned, and Tom King resumed his 
progress down the lane. 

His mind was now filled with many anxiens thoughts. 

That Maud had made her way down that very laue 
there could be little or no room to doubt. 

The question was, what had become of her? 

“ Beyond all doubt,” he said, “she was beneath that 
tree with Jack the Ostler. They would foolishly seek 
its dangerous shelter to escape the rain. Yes — yes, that 
must be so. Then when the awful catastrophe happened 
she would fly in horror. The rain and the storm would 
have no terror for her then.” 

As the reader is aware, Tom King came veiy closely 
indeed to the truth in these conjectures. 

“ Then,” he resumed, “ so great would be her alarm 
that she would run on at so violent a rato as rapidly to 
exhaust herself altogether. She would again look out 
for shelter, and if she happened to see this Jolly Tar, she 
would be likely to enter there and remain until the storm 
was over.” 

Still Tom felt that these were only conjectures, and it 
was quite possible that Maud had acted in entirely a dif- 
ferent manner. 

He was only judging by what he himself would have 
done under similar circumstances. 

“If she entered there," he muttered, “I fear it is no 
use looking for her any further. She could scarcely 
escape the doublo danger. Still it would be satisfactory 
to ascertain her fate ; and better me execute the task than 
Dick, tor he would be carried away too much by hie feel- 
ings the enterprise would be doubly^ dangerous to 
him.” 

’J Bom was right enough here. 

*' I am afraid,” he murmured, “ that the police officers 
woahS arrive during her stay here. They could not fail 
to recognise her in a moment, and they would make her a 
prisoner, Cor she would not be able to do anything in her 
own defence. If so, tbev have had time enough to take 
her to London and lodge her in Newgate before now.” 

Tom was silent, but his mind was busily engaged in 
wondering by what means he could free himself from 
these suppositions — how he was to make certain whether 
they were right or wrong. 

“ There is only one course to pursue that I can think 
of,” he said, at length, “and that is to go direct to the 
Jolly Tar Inn. There is danger in the adoption of such 
a course, but then I would gladly run ten times as much 
risk for her or Dick. Yes — yes, if she has visited the 
Jolly Tar I will take care to learn all about it." 

When Tom had come to this decision his mind grew 
quite easy. 

Many, however, would have wondered by what earthly 
means he was about to put his design into execution. 

It seemed like a man running into the lion’s mouth. 

Our gallant friend, however, did not allow this portion 
of the affair to disturb him much. 

His arrangements were soon made. 

Ho rode on until he came to within qnite a short dis- 
tance of the place he wished to reach. 

Then dismounting, he secured his horse to the branch 
of a tree that grew at some little distance from the road- 
side. 

This much accomplished, Be bestowed a careful 
examination upon his weapons. 

Finding them all in jierfect order, he crept forward 
cautiously on foot. 

He made his way first of all towards the back part of 
the inn, for he believed that he stood a much better 
chance of gaining the rear of the premises unperceived 
by his foes. 

Getting nearer, he found that all the wiudora at ta* 
back were plunged in profound darkness. 
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Indeed so dark and so silent seemed the place, that 
he began to think that the police officers had deserted 
it altogether. 

With a view of ascertaining this, he crept round with 
redoubled caution to the front. 

^ er f’flk° W T eve j-’ from one of the windows on the 
ground floor he discovered a faint light gleaming. 

doubt 3 WiS W “ ere t,ie officers ^ere watching, beyond all 

Tc m would have given much to know how many were 
engaged upon this important service, and what they 
a “ 0u ^ a t that preoise moment of time. 

This seemed to be impossible to ascertain. 

Accordingly, he retraced his steps to the back. 

JLhe yard was reached without difficulty 

Drawing nearer to the house, he began' to look about 
him very closely, in order to discover some means by 
Which he could effect an entrance. y 
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Su fur as he could tell, every precaution had been 
| fasten both doors and windows. 

This was no more than he expected. 

y till he kept perseveringly to his task, 
i He was rewarded by discovering a window which 
[ seemed to promise to answer his purpose. 

It was a small latticed casement opening like a door 
—the modern sash window had not been invented then. 

gi cat number of small, diamond-shaped panes were 
huted into it, being held in position by means of a 
lattice of lead. 

One of these panes Tom King had not much difficulty 
in removing, for tne only tool he made use of was a 
clasp-knife, by means of which the lead was bent back. 

With great care the piece of gla^s was lifted out and 
placed down. 

Hint much, has boon done without creating any 
alarm, I think, said lorn King to himself. 
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However. In order to assure himself upon this head, 
fte placed his ear close to the opening of the window, and 
lLti'.ed intently for several minutes. 

▲11 was still, and certainly, but for the fact that he bad 
Been a light shining from one of the front windows, Tom 
would have pome to the conclusion that the house was 
empty. 

Nevertheless, he had now every encouragement to pro- 
secute his enterprise. 

Replacing the clasp-knife in his pocket, Ke cautiously 
introduced his hand through the aperture he had made. 

There was only just room — indeed, he found no little 
difficulty in turning the little button by means of which 
the window was secured. 

At length, however, this importa) it object was achieved. 

The casement swung slowly open. 

The way was now clear before Tom, if he thought fit 
to cuter. 

He bestowed another careful examination upon his 
weapons, listened intently once more, and then, with a 
nod of satisfaction, he jtepped over the window-sill. 

Having done this much, his first act was to refasten the 
window again. 

He was plunged in the most profound darkness. 

What kind of room it was into which he had penetrated, 
and what kind of furniture it contained, he had not the 
least idea. 

To exhibit a light was something more than ho dared 
do under such circumstances, for what would bo more 
likely to bring about a discovery of him than that ? 

And yet he dreaded to advance even a single step, for 
fear that he should come into sudden and violent contact 
with some heavy object, and so cause such a noise as 
would infallibly reach the ears of the police officers: 

To remain standing still was, however, quite useless 
and ridiculous. 

Accordingly, Tom stooped down, and with his Sands 
stretched out before him, groped his way along in this 
fashion 

To his surprise he encountered nothing. 

It almost seemed as though that chamber was destitute 
even of a single article of furniture. 

Suddenly, however, in spite of all his precautions, some 
hard, cold object struck him a sharp blow on the forehead 

A slight exclamation involuntarily escaped him. 

“D — n it 1” he muttered, “ what was that ?” 

Ho put up Ilia hand to feel, and his grasp presently en- 
countered what ho found to be, after a little further ex- 
amination, the handle of a pump. 

There could now bs no sort of doubt as to the nature of 
the chamber he was in, and its destitution of furniture 
was comprehensible. 

Still groping on, Tom’s hands at last encountered a 
door. 

This he opened with a great deal of caution. 

No sooner had he done so than the faint murmur of 
voices came upon his ears. 

It was evident that either the speakers were a long way 
off, or else that a closed door intervened between them. 

All was still profoundly dark — indeed, Tom was not 
able ocularly to distinguish one single object. 

Adopting the same method of progression as before, 
however, he cautiously crept on, taking tho sound of the 
voices for his guide. 

He was now in a kind of passage, which was tolerably 
straight, and along which ho was able to make his way 
with a certain amount of ease, for he had only to keep 
close to the waif upon one side of it. 

Suddenly b« encountered a door. 

He paused at once, and carefully passed his Land over 
it until he found the fastening. 

Before he ventured to raise the latch, hovover, ho 
listened with an intensity that was almost painful 

lie could still hear the murmur of voices engager] in 
conversation, but finally he came to the conclusion that 
the speakers were not just on the other side of this door. 

Cautiously, then, the door w *s opened. 

He paused, and was half inc Ined to close it again, so 
Very audible did the voices ntff become. 

A peep which he ventured to take enabled him to com- 
prehend the cause of this. 

With renewed confidence he glided into the room with 
which this door communicated. 

The apartment in whioh he now fouxd himself was 


not altogether dark, but was pervaded °J a 'd oi cnrreoua 
twilight. . 

This proceeded from a door that was standing a littls 
waj, open. 

The clearness with which he could heat two men talk- 
ing convinced Torn that ttio police e-fiieors wcro the 
adjoining room. 

Double caution was now requisite 

On tiptoe Tom crcssed the room, nor did hopauso until 
he reached this inner door. 

lie made his way towards the hinges of it, for owing to 
its position there was a chink hero through' which he 
hoped to be able to see his foes, and observe all their 
movements as well as listen to their words. 

Scarcely had he taken up his station here, than he 
heard a voice say : 

“Did you hoar something then ? r 

“ Of course I did. Didn’t you ?” 

“ Well, I might have heard a faint sort of a kind of » 
noise, but, as I said before, in a quiet old place like this you 
are sure to hear hundreds on ’em." 

“But I tell you I heard something then.”. 

“What was it like ?” 

“ Why, like a door opening and shutting, 5 ' 

“ Well, old fellow, if yon pay attention to every trifle 
yon hear like that you will have enough to do. Why 
you will be running about and a-worrying of yourself all 
night, to say nothing of me.” 

“ But I am satisfied — I felt sure I heard somebody.” 

“Then you had better go and look.” 

“I will; and if I don’t see anything thl3 time, d — n 
mo if I pay any attention to my ears again!” 

A dark lantern — of that kind commonly carried by 
police officers — was on the table ; but in order that they 
might obtain the benefit of a diffused light, the door was 
left ptandiug open. 

Taking this in his hand, the officer who had last 
spoken rose from the chair on which he had been sitting 
and advanced towards the door. 

Tom King, hearing and seeing him, grasped his pistols 
tightly, eo aa to be in readiness to use them at a second’s 
notice. - 

He was well aware that he was in most imminent 
danger of discovery. 

Indeed, to escape being seen scented next to an im- 
possibility. 

But Tom wa;i prepared for the worst, and resolved not 
to yield lumself a captive without a desperate struggle. 

The police officer advanced about 'a couple of paeea 
into the outer room. 

He pushed the door open considerably wider. 

The effect of this was that, owing to the position our 
friend had taken up, he was more completely con- 
cealed. 

The officer held the light above his head and peered 
around him. 

Tom held his breath, fearful that this slight sound 
should betray him. 

It now became a very nice question as to what extent 
the officer would carry his investigations. 

If he advanced far into tho Interior of the room he 
would scarcely fail to behold Tom King. 

But his fellow-officer, who had been left inside hi the 
dark, was beginning to grow impatient. 

CHAPTER MXXIX. 

THE EVENTS WHICH OCCUR AT THE JOLLY TAR BE- 
COME EXCITINGLY INTERESTING, 

“ Now thee, mate,” he cried, 11 what can you see 

“ Nothing yet.” 

“ Then come back, can’t you, what do you want to 
leave a fellow in the daik all this wnile for?” 

These words caused the other officer to turn back at a 
moment when, if ho had gone a couple of steps further, 
Tom must have been discovered. 

But such cuances are happening every day. 

“ D — d if I believe my ears again I” ho growled as ha 
retraced his steps. “ I’ll shut the door — I sha'n’t be bothered 
with hearing every slight sound then.” 

'Tom was in despair. 

If the door was closed, all hopes of listening to *nf 
part of the officers* conversation wa« at an end. 

But his good fortune again befriended him. 
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u Don’t make such a fool of yourself, Moggs. Sit dowr<, 
ean’t you, and let the door alone ?” 

“I will when I’ve shut it.” 

“Leave it a little way open, I say, and leave the listen- 
ing to me. If it is shut, how are we to tell whether 
there’e any disturbance or not? I tell you again— don’t 
be a fool ; don’t go for to make a hasa of yourself !” 

Mogga, for such apparently was the cognomen in which 
this officer rejoiced, growled out something that was not 
very intelligible, and came back to hie seat. 

“ Stir the fire,” said ira companion, just as he was about 
to resume his seat ; “ you may as well now you’re up, 
and put another log on— I am as cold as a key.” 

Moggs complied with this request. 

There was already an excellent fire burning on the 
hearth, aud when the embers were stirred, the blaze that 
shot up into the chimney imparted to the whole of the 
chamber a highly comfortable look. 

“ That’s something like, Moggs,” said the officer, as he 
rubbed his hands briskly together. “ I shall feel quite like 
myself in a little while.” 

‘‘ That’s more than I shall,” growled Moggs. I hate 
the sight of this infernal place, and I wish from the very 
bottom of my heart that 1 was well out of it. Whenever 
I breathe, the air seem3 full of blood.” 

“ Oh, stow thatl” said the other, with an uncomfortable 
movement. “ What do you want to be talking like that 
for ?” 

“You ain’t frightened, Joel, l hope?” 

“Frightened? No, but what the dovil do you want to 
say such things as that for? If you can’t find anything 
more pleasant to talk about, shut up l” 

“ Oh, you be blowed ! You always was a houtragious 
fellow, Jodi” 

After this there was a pause. 

From his post of espial, Tom King could see very woll 
Into the inner room. 

Moggs was sitting in a largo arm-chair on one siie of 
the fire, and Joel on the other. 

Between them was au old rickety table, on which 
stood several .bottles aud a couple of partially-filled 
glasses. 

Both men were engaged in smoking. ' 

During the lull in the conversatiou which now ensued, 
each sat with Lis eyes fixed upon the blazing fire, and 
smoked. 

The atmoepken was so laden with the reek of tobacco 
smoke that Tom King felt once or twice as though it 
would be utterly impossible for him to resist clearing his 
lungs by a slight cough. 

The first movement was made by the police officer who 
had been called Joel. 

He stretched out his hand aud took hold of the bottle 
with the intention of filling up hie glass. 

“ I told you how it would be, Moggs,” ho ejaculated. 
“ We shall have to go poking about down in the cellar for 
some more gin, or else we shall have to eit the rest of the 
night without any.” 

“Is it all gone ?” 

“Not quite, but it will be by tho time you have filled 
your glass. Come, pour up ! Don’t shirk the bottle 1” 

Moggs complied. 

“I was thinking, Joel,” he remarked, after having 
dr/>nk about half a glass of gin. 

“ Thinking what about?” 

“ Why, this here place, and what a rum start it was 
from the first.” 

“ Very rum indeed I How was it that it got fosnd o«t r ” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“ Do you think I should have asked you if I did ?” 

“We.l, you needn’t be so sharp— 1 thought you did. 
But if you think it rum now, I’m blessed if I kuow what 
you’ll think of it when you come to hear lire pertik'lara.” 

“Let’s hear ’em, then." 

“ Why, one day, as a cove was a-going down the lane, 
what should he see but a piece of paper.” , 

A piece of paper ?” 

“Yes, it came fluttering oat of one of the top windows, 
you understand, and naturally dropped in tho road." 

“In course!” said Joel, with a grave nod. 

“When the cove picks up this paper and reads it — 
which of course he did — what should he see in it but that 
the iuu was a deu of murder, where all travellers who 
catered with money were dropped down a deep well in 


the cellar and never heard on arterwards, and a request- 
ing him to let the police know about it without delay, for 
the writer of this here precious note was kept a close 
prisoner upstairs, and that ho had managed to write by 
dipping a stick in bis own blood.” 

Joel at this point of the narrative removed the pipe 
from his mouth, and sat with his jaws fixed open, wait- 
ing for what was coming next. 

“ Well,’' said Moggs, “I don’t say that there’s anything 
very extraordinary so far, but what I look at is this — when 
we gets in here, wo finds only a man and his wife and 
a dead body, but net no signs of the person wot bad 
wrote that note. You know there wasn’t.” 

“ No — no, that’s right.” 

“ Well- then, I want to kuow who it was that wrote it.” 

“ Mightn’t it be the dead body.” 

“ How could it bo, you fool ?” 

“ Why, I means before it was a dead body.” 

“Oh!” 

“ What do you think ?” 

Moggs very gravely shook his aeaa e<- veral times. 

“ You don’t think it ?” 

“ I don’t.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because I’ve lormed my own opinion." 

“ And what may that bo ?” 

Moggs glanced around him with evident apprehension. 

Then sinking his voice to a very low key, he e lid . 

“ Why, Joel, it’s my own private and particular opinion 
that the fetter was wrote by tho ghost of one of the per- 
sons wot have been murdered hero.” 

Joel pushed his chair Lack several paces, as he gasped : 

“No — no, Moggs, you don’t mean that?” 

“ Indeed, but L do.” 

“ Pooh — nonsense 1 I’ll never believe it !” 

“Nobody axed you to that I knows on. Yon needn’t 
without you like.” 

“ Then I won’t.” 

“ Perhaps, then, you will tell me how it was that the 
lei ter came to be wrote ?” 

Joel sat silent for some moments. 

Then, very diffidently, he remarked : 

“ You seem to have forgotten all about those folks that 
ran away. How do you know but that it might bo one of 
them ?” 

Moggs regarded his companion with the utmost con- 
tempt. 

“ Why, you ninny,” he cried, “ do you think they’d run 
away after writing like that ? Why, we should l>e the 
very folks to take care of them, shouldn’t we ?" 

“ It’s a mystery to me altogether.” 

The reader may perhaps be able to imagine with what in- 
tense eagerness Tom King listened to every word of this 
conversation. 

Indeed, so absorbed was he by it, that he became uu- 
conscious of everything else. 

He would have given much to have been ablo to ask one 
or two questions. 

Most anxious was he to obtain some additional informa- 
tion about those who had ran away from the inn on tho ap- 
proach of the officers, but this information was not likely 
to be imparted, because one officer probably knew as much 
about the matter as the other. 

Of course it was to the flight of Hunch and Maud that 
they were alluding. 

A remark dropped by Joel, however, set Tom in a per- 
fect fever of impatience. 

“ But don’t they declare,” he said, “ that one of those 
who ran away was a woman ?” 

“ Yes, they say so, but I don’t know bow truo it is, for 
I was no more in the pursuit than you were. But they 
did not catch her, aud, ten to one, would not liavb had 
the other but for the accident.” 

“You mean the hunchback?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What an odd-looking creature he is.” 

“ Don’t nC'no it,” said the other ; “ I can’t get his hor- 
rible face out of ;ny mind. Why they didn’t leave Lin* 
in the road, 1 don’t know. Curse them for bringiug such 
a thing under this roof, say I ! There’s horror enough 
already 1” 

Both shuddered, aud again there was a pause. 

Tom’s excitement and anxiety now lose"* uo 
bounds. 
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“If it was a woman." remarked Moggs, at length, “she 
must have been a regular out-aml-outer. Why, she made 
no more account of a pistol bullet than nothing at all, 
and rode like the very devil himself.” 

“ Yes," assented Joel ; “and then I have u eard of high- 
waymen slipping off their horses whilo going at lull 
speed, and then hiding while the officers went by in pur- 
suit of the riderless horse; but the idea of a woman. 
Ob, no, it’s out of tho question. It was no woman, I’ll 
be- bound.” 

“ But they say it was.” 

“ I know they do, but I don’t believe it— no, Lot a bit ; 
and now then, as all the gin is gone, let me ask you what 
is to be done for somo more ?” 

“Go down in the cellar.” 

“It’s very fine to say that; hut who would relish the 
idea of doing that now ? Why, it must be close upon 
midnight." 

“ Well, for my part,” said Moggs, as ho settled himself 
more comfortably in his chair, 1 1 consider it would be 
nothing more nor less than flying in the face of providence 
to go down in the cellar where that well is at this time 
of night; and so I tell you, plump and plain, I don’t in- 
tend to do anything of tho sort !” 

Joel grumbled and growled for some moments in an 
inarticulate voice. 

Then ho took up the bottle and carefully drained out 
of it tho very last drop that it contained. 

“A nice, pretty go,” ho muttered, “to sit here for six or 
eight hours and no more to drink than this !” 

“Hold your row !” said Moggs. N 

“ I shan’t !” 

“ Then if you want some gin, why the devil don’t you 
go down in the cellar and fetch it?” 

“ You nfine with me.” 

“ I shan’t!” 

“ What are. you afraid of?” 

“Never mind. In that cellar there’s a well.* 

“ D — n the well !” 

“ Oh, you can curse it if you like, but I wouldn’t do 
sucb a thing, and I'm not very particular, as you know. 
There’s nobody knows bow many dead bodies are lying at 
the bottom of that well, and let me ask you whether the 
spirit belonging to any one of them could rest quiet in 
such a grave ? In course not !’’ 

“ Shut up!” 

“It don’t stand to reason,” continued Moggs, alto- 
gether ignoring his companion’s injunction. “ In course 
it don’t stand to reason to think of any man coming here 
and going to bed, and then being murdered in his sleep 
and his body thrown down that well where ” 

“ Shut np !” yelled Joel, in such stentorian tones that 
the voice of his companion was completely drowned. 

“ Shut up, I say !” 

“ Who’s afraid now ?’’ sneered Moggs. 

“ Why you !” 

“No I ain’t, it’s you !” 

“ Why ” 

What more would have been said no one can possibly 
form the least idea, for it was just at this point that tho 
two speakers wore interrupted by a loud, heavy, and long- 
continued kuocking. 

CHAPTER MXXX. 

CONTINUES TO RELATE TOM KING’*’ ADVENTURES WITH 
THE OFFICE Uii. 

RimultaSZouslt the two police officers sprang to their 
feet — 

Simultaneously they mad9 a rush — with what purpose 
is not clear — and both iu one direction. 

Tho consequence Was that one Came in contact with 
the other, and with so mach violence that the breath wa3 
knocked out of both. 

It was a wonder the table was not overturned. 

Bang — bang — bang — bang! came tho knocking again, 
and this time with so much violeneo that it echoed and 
re-echoed through the silent house like the clangour of 
ten thousand hammers. 

The panic of the two officers increased. 

Torn King was in no slight degree perturbed. 

Once more his hands grasped his pistols. 

This knocking, he thought, could not fail to presage 
danger to him 


It was mysterious and unexpected, or the o Sneers would 
not be so disconcerted by it. 

“Moggs,” gasped Joel, at length, “ who’s that Knock- 
ing?” 

“How the devil do you think I should, know, you 
fool ? Let go, can’t you ! What do you want to claw 
me like a wild cat for ?” 

“ I ain’t !” 

The officers separated. 

“ I’ll tell you what it is,” said Joel — “you’re frightened 
— that’s it ! — so d— nably frightened that you don’t know 
what you are about !” 

“ Bah ! Go and see what the knocking is, and don’t be 
a hass !" * T 3 

“ Go yourself !” 

“ I shan’t !” 

“ Pick up the lantern, then, and como with me* 

“ Pick it up yourself !” 

“Do you know who you’re a speaking to, eh?" 

“Ym; do you?” 

“Yes, I ” 

During this brief colloquy there had been a cessation 
of the furious kuocking. 

It almost seemed during the interim that the two 
officers would work themselves up to fighting point. 

But then, with great suddenness, the knocking was re- 
newed. 

The sound appeared to cause all their valour to sink 
down into their shoes. 

Their mutual recrimination ceased, and while the 
knocking lasted nil they were capable of doing was to 
hold fast to the backs of tho chairs oh which they Lad 
been seated, and stand stock still with wide-open 
months. 

“It’s — it’s," gasped Joel — “it’s the ghosteses, Moggs! 
I feels sure of it — I knows it!” 

“ Gammon !” replied Moggs, though the incredulous 
word was uttered in anything but a decided tone. 

“It — it must be !” 

“ No — no !” said Moggs, faintly. 

u What is it, then ?’’ 

“ Somebody at the door." 

“ Door ? — what door ?” 

“ Why, the front door.” 

“ Who could bo there at this time of night ?-* 

“ How should I know ? Travellers, perhaps." 

“And do you think travellers would knock like that? 
Just hark !” 

Tho knocking was more furious than ever. 

Moggs and Joel listened for some time in silence. 

It is to be presumed that a little reflection came to their 
aid. 

Certain, however, is it that after an interval it began 
to dawn upon their obtuse menial faculties that the 
knocking could only be caused by some one outside 
clamouring for admittance. 

“You’re a fool, Joel!” said Moggs, speaking in some- 
thing like a reasonable voice. 

“ So are, you !” retorted Joel. 

“ Come along !” cried Moggs, as ho snatched up the 
light off tho table — “ como along, and let us see who is 
there. If we are not quick they will have tho door 
down !” 

Joel was not disposed to remain in the dark, so he fol- 
lowed closely in his companion’s footsteps. 

So rapidly did they make their way across the outer 
room that they never once glanced behind them, so Tom 
King remained in his placo of concealment undetected. 

But the question was, how long would he remain 
so ? 

Tom had come, as he believed, to a correct conclusion 
regarding tho cause of the knocking. 

He was quite under the impression that by somj, means 
or other a detachment of police officers had traced him 
there. 5 

If this was so, what was he to do ? 

IIo glauced rapidly around him, but he could see no 
outlet for escape. 

That his present hiding-place woulq not be tenable 
much longer was certam. 

Even if the knocking had a di£F e rent origin to what 
he was persuaded it had, no one could possibly 
enter the outer rood from the passage without seeing 
him. 6 
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Tom gave up all hope of making an escape— at least, 
just for the present. 

He looked about foi a fresh place of concealment. 

This was no easy matter, for the room would have ap- 
peared to be quite dark to anyone who had not been in it 
so long as Tom had. 

A dim kind of twilight came from a small unshuttered 
window, through which the dull night sky could be dis- 
cerned. 

Tom counr only see one place that offered him the 
slightest chanco of security, and that we behind a kind 
of screen or seat, furnished with a high wooden back, 
of a kind frequently to bo seen at country inns to this 
day. 

This was a very slight kind of hiding-place indeed — 
one that would not hold out against a moment’s 
search. 

But, then, it was what would suit Tom very well, 

Ho had resolved that the moment he found his hiding- 
place was so much as guessed at he would sally forth 
and do battle with his foes as best he might. 

Having come to this determination, then, he carefully 
made his waj towards the screen, which happened to be 
only a few paces from him. 

Less than a moment served to enable him to get behind 
it. 

When standing up, he was able to see well over the 
back, and so command a view all around him. 

This was the position which ho first of all took 
up. 

At the first approach of his foes he would be able to 
sink down silently ; and so, with his head inclined for- 
ward, ho stretched his hearing to the uttermost, in order 
to make out as much as possible of what was going 
an. 

All these movements of Tom’s were made very rapt I- y 
indeed, though the reverse might bo suspected from the 
length of time which it has taken us to describe 
them. 

Indeed, when he assumed the listening attitude just 
mentioned, the officers had done no more than reach tho 
front door. 

There was no longer any room for doubt about the 
cause and origin of the knocking. 

Some ono was outside most impatient for admis- 
sion. 

“Who’s there?" bawled Moggs, speaking very loud, 
in order to conceal, if possible, the trepidation he was 
in. 

“Let us ini” roared a voice, iu authoritative tones. 
“ Where the devil have you been all this timo ? A nice 
lot you must be to keep guard in a bouse, and not hear 
such a knocking a3 this !” 

“On, stockings !” cried Moggs. 

From this remarkable ejaculation, and from tho fact 
that Moggs and Joel suddenly became as silent as the 
grave, Tom inferred that the voico which had just 
spoken was well known to them. 

“Open tho door, you dolts!” said the authoritative 
voice again — “open the door, I say ! What the devil do 
you mean by keeping us here like this ?” 

“ Is that you, Mr. Clarke ?” said Moggs, but very 
humbly indeed. 

“ Yos, it is — of course you know it is 1 Open the door 
at once, and be d — d to y&u ! ” 

Tho sound caused by the removal of bolts and bars now 
came quite clearly to Tom’s cars. 

Finally, a chain was flung down with considerable 
violence, and the door was opened. 

Tom endeavoured to make out by the sounds how 
many people entered, but there was such a sudden rush 
of footsteps that he found this to be impossible. 

“As we are here at last,” said Mr. Clarke, “perhaps 
you will give us some account of your conduct !” 

(“Conduct?” asked Moggs and Joel both together. 

“ Yes. Didn’t you hear mo knock ?” 

“ Yes,” was the dogged answer. 

“ Then, why did you take no notice of it ?” 

“We did not k^iow who it was,” Moggs managed to 
stammer forth. 

“ Oh, didn’t you ? Well, it seems tr me that th* noise 
threw you into a devil of a fright. Why, you are as 
white as ghosts now! Yes, you must have been 
frightened to death, and afraid t o move !” 


There was a general laugh. 

The approach of footsteps now warned Tom that it 
was time for him to sink down into his conceal- 
ment. 

He did so only just in time, for it was at this 
precise moment that the whole party entered the apart- 
ment. 

Tom had the audacity to come quite to the end of the 
screen and peep round it. 

He did so very carefully. 

At the first glance he perceived thaC the number of 
the police officers had been increased to five. 

There were Moggs and Joel, the ono who nad been 
called Mr. Clarke, and two others, who brought up tho 
rear. 

Without troubling themselves much to look about 
them, they passed through the doorway into tho adjoin- 
ing room. 

“ I’ll be d — d,” said Mr. Clarke, whose voice was so 
peculiar that Tom could easily recognise it — “ I’ll be d — d 
if this don’t look like being comfortable ! You won’t 
care about being disturbed, I’ll warrant.” 

“ Sha’n’t we !” said Moggs. “ I only wish as how I was 
p©ver going to see the blessed place again 1” 

“Why, what’s the matter ?" 

“There’s nothing to drink,” was the reply — “at least, 
nothing without going down into the cellar to fetch 
it.” 

“And is that too much trouble ?” 

“ Trouble ? It ain’t a question of trouble. J should 
like to see the mau that could do it." 

“ Why, not go down ?” 

“Not at night.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because of the well.” 

“What well?” 

“ The ono with the dead bodies In ft." 

“ Bah !” 

Moggs was silent. 

“You are frightened,” said Clarke — “ye3, tiist’s it. 
You have sat bore talking to one another until you have 
both got horribly afraid. Don’t deny it ; I can sea it in 
your looks. I know as well as if I saw you that our 
knocking almost frightened you out of what little wits 
you have got. Perhaps you thought a whole troop of 
ghosts were coming down upon you at once. Ha, ha!’ 

The two officers who had arrived in company with 
Mr. Clarke laughed heartily. 

But neither Moggs nor Joel could see the fun. 

“You did not expect to be disturbed, I’ll warrant,’’ 
said Clarke, after a pause, during which ho had been 
amusing himself by stirring the fire vigorously; “but 
you will have to change your quarters, let me tell 
you.” 

It was at this moment that Tom King, having the 
audacity to quit his place of concealment, reached the 
, door and took another peep through tho chink. 

He saw Moggs and Joel looking considerably sur- 
prised upon hearing this last announcement made by their 
chief, Mr. Clarke, who continued speaking: 

“Knight and Cunningham will take your places 
here,” he said, “and you will return with me to 
Londpn." f 

“Very glad to hear it,” muttered Moggs, whilo 
Joel gave a sigh expressive of the relief which he ex- 
perienced. 

“ Don’t believe you,” said Clarke. “ It’s a d — d sight 
colder outside than it is here, let me tell you ; and what is 
more, it’s beginning to rain.” 

“ I don’t care,” said Moggs, resolutely. 

“ Nor I,” answered Joel, with equal determination. 

“You are a couple of chicken hearts,” said Clarke 
— “ that’s what yon are. I. can see you are frightened 
almost to death now.” 

“ We have been frightened,” said Moggs, “and I don’t 
go for to denv H.” 

“ But upon what grounds ?” 

“Never mind; let those who are left hero find out for 
themselves. 1 don’t care how soon I am oat in the cold 
and the wet.” 

“ Well, you will be in a moment or so,” said Clarke, 
who looked carious and somewhat uneasy. “ I want to 
start at once.” 

“ The sooner the better.” 
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J‘ You wanted to give your evidence before the 
magistrate in the morning,” Clarke continued. “The 
prisoners now arc under remand, and as you were h=wo 
at the time of capture, you are wanted, though what for 
exactly ia more than I know. If I had thought there 
wa3 tho Ic-aat likelihood of your being wanted I should 
not have left you hero.” 

“ And what am I wanted for ?” asked Jool. 

“I don’t know,” was tho reply. “My instructions 
were to bring you both to London, and tc leave two 
police officers here in your stead.” 

“ 1 wish them joy of the job, then 1” said Moggs, rub- 
bing his hands slowly. “ There’s nothing to drink on 
the table, but there’s plenty down in tho cellar to bo Lad 
for tbe fetching. Ua, ha l" 1 

In the laugh Joel joined, though somewhat feebly. 

“ None of your larks, now,” said Clarke. “ I have told 
Knight and Cunningham all tho particulars— every one. 
They are used to jobs of this sort, and have courago 
enough to face a thousand ghosts— haven’t you ?” 

Both declared, with a great deal of bluster, that their 
courage had not been overrated. 

“ I’ll warrant they won’t bo frightened to death and 
unable to move if they happen to hear a tap at the front 
door, but will come at once to see what is the matter.” 

To this neither Moggs nor Joel seemed able to make 
au effective reply, for they remained silent and looked 
very sheepish. 

“ Hut come, ’’'continued Olarko, “ we must be moving — 
there is no time to lose. I am not surprised at your get- 
ting a little nervous remaining here so long by yourselves. 
Come along — let us be off at once I” 

Moggs and Joel were both quite ready and willing to 
depart. 

Upon hearing this, nml perceiving that, the words wore 
followed by an immediate stir, Tom King once more re- 
turned to his hiding-place. 

So light and so rapid were his movements that he suc- 
ceeded in reaching it unseen. 

Clark in the meanwhile busied himself by issuing his 
instructions to the two men about to bo left in charge, 
though tho low tone in which he spoke prevented Tom 
King from catching the import of his words. 

The next moment the threshold was crossed. 

“ I supposo thero will be no fear about our being aLlo 
to prove tho charge against them ?” Tom heard Moggs 
say as he followed Clarke into the outer room. 

“ Against whom ?” 

“Why, the peoplo who kept tho house, to fee 6ure.” 

“ I should think not.” 

“I asked,” continued Moggs, “because it almost 
seemed as though there was some proof wanting, and 
that we were sent for to supply it.” 

“Well, it may be so — I cannot take upon myself to 
say. Hut be careful — remember tie conviction natst 
follow.” 

“ I know. But, Mr. Clarke.” 

“ What now ?” 

“How about the girl?” 

“What girl.” 

“ Tho ouo you pursued.” 

“ Along with the hunchback ?" 

“Yes.” 

“ I should have called her a woman— sho is more like 
one than a. girl.” 

“ Well, perhaps you aro right. You have not heard 
anything of hor since, I supposo ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Well, as I said a little while ago, she’s a regular out- 
and-outer. I have heard of highwaymen slipping off 
their horses while going at full gallop and then hiding in 
in the hedge, but for a female to do it- -there, I can 
hardly believe it I” 

“ It is truo, nevertheless,” said Clarko, in a tono which 
testified to the existence of no slight annoyance concern- 
ing the matter. “ We caught the horse.” 

“ Did you get any clue from that as to the ride? ?• 

“ None ; but I have had a close watch set all amn».-d 
tho place where she must havo disappeared and, if my 
men only do their duty, she cannot fail to bo discovered 
ere long.” 

“Ami have you no suspicion as to who she is ?” aeked 
Moggs, whose curiosity and interest were evidently 
pewarfully eronsod. 


11 Well, I — a——/’ said Clarke, hesitatingly. 

“ The® you have a suspicion ?” cried Moggs, eageriy. 

“ T don’t mind saying that I havo.” 

“ Who is ehe, then ?” 

“ Why, it is my belief — founded on a gooa many cir- 
cumstance? — that she is no other than-—?’ 

“ Who — who ?” 

" Why, the girl Maud, for whose apprehension so large 
a reward is offered.” 

“ Do you mean Dick Turpin’s wife ?” 

‘ I do. I cannot think of any other woman who would 
act with so much resolution ; and, if you will remember, 
we have Bad more than one specimen of what she cat 
do.” 

“ But what should bring hor tc this place, and sepa- 
rated from all her companions ?” 

. “That’s just what I should like to know. But come, 
wo have stayed here long enough. We can chat the 
matter «r?er further as we ride to London.” 

With these words tho trio, who had paused during this 
brief conversation, left the room, 

Can the reader imagino with what breathlessness Torn 
King listened to every word which had passed between 
them? 

So strongly was he moved, that he was more than half 
inclined to follow them at all risks in tho hope of hcariug 
something more. 

For a moment he hesitated and was undecided. 

During that moment the opportunity was lost, 

A sudden bang came upon his ears, proclaiming that 
the front door had been shut. 

The officers had taken their departure. 

After this, for a little while, Tom remained perfectly 
still. 

He was thinking deeply. 

The next sound he noticed was that produced by tho 
concussion of horses’ hoofs upon the road, and which 
showed that Ghu k<> and his two subordinates had fairly 
started for London. 

Tom had now only two officers to deal with. 

But what ho had heard was provocativo of mud re- 
flection. 

In his own mind he felt an inward presentiment, which 
amounted almost to a conviction, that Clarke’s suspicious 
were perfectly woll grounded and correct. 

What had become of Maud was tho question. 

Clearly she was not a prisoner in the hands of the 
police. 

Noitlier was she anywhere about tho inn. 

These two circumstances being taken for granted, it 
became clear that Tom was not likely to do much good 
by remaining in his present dangerous position. 

Having obtained this clue, what ho had to do was to 
follow it up with the least possible loss of time. 

Yet as tlio reader may supposo, Tom was in a good 
deal of doubt and confusion. 

Maud’s flight, from the inn seemed mysterious, for who 
could bo tho pe rson with whom she was in company ? 

“ Clearly not Jack the Ostler,” he said to himself, “ for 
he was dead." 

IIu could scarcely understand her making a new friend 
so very soon after she had lost her other one. 

Yet the more he thought tho more did his belief 
strengthen that it was indeed Maud and no ono else of 
whom the officers had been speaking. 

Many things pointed to this conclusion 

First ho had indisputable evidoncc of the fact that she 
had recently been very near to the inn. 

There was the bracelet ho had found in support of 
this. 

Then from what Tom knew of Maud’s character, he 
felt certain that the presence of danger would suffice to 
stimulate her to the doing of deeds from which at other 
times she would havo shrunk in the utmost terror. 

When t he polico oilienrs arrived at the inn, ho could 
well imagine what desperate steps she would take in 
order to effect her escape, especially at a time like tho 
present, when she would bo impressed with tho belief 
that ehe had not only her own safoty to look after, but 
that the lives of the rest rested entirely upon her ability 
to warn them of their danger. 

Having reached this point in his reflections, Tom King 
determined to leave the inn without delay. 

It was certain that HeudJ not long age, lad been ia 
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the vicinity, and therefore he indulged in the hope that 
by making the utmost exertions he should be able to dis- 
cover her. 

But when ho had arrived at this decision, he quickly 
became sensible that he ahould fc/vo some little difficulty 
in carrying it out. 

The two officers who now occupied the adjoining room 
were of n very different type to those who had just 
left. 

Tcm nad had ample opportunity to look closely into 
their countenances. 

He was a little bit of a physiognomist, and tho result 
of his examination was, that ho felt they would by no 
means be easily deceived. 

There was also a special aud particular watchfulness 
about them, and he felt assuiei tnat if any slight noise 
of a suspicious character did strike upon their ears, they 
would not allow themselves any rest until they had used 
their best efforts to discover tho origin of it 

Of course this alertness was no doubt mainly owing to 
the fact that they had only just onterod upon their now 
duties, and there was a probability that after a time much 
of their vigilance would wear off. 

But then Tom King could not afford to wait for this. 

It was necessary that ho should depart at oiico. 

It therefore became a most anxious consideration for 
him as to whether ho should be able to quit his place cf 
concealment, cross tho room, pass out at tho door, and 
finally leave the premises without the watchers being 
aware of it. 

Such a feat seemed like an impossibility. 

But Tom King had great faith in his own powers, and 
therefore made no &ciuple of attempting to carry out his 
design. 

Just, however, as he was about to quit his place of 
concealment, some words uttered by the polico officers 
caused him to pause. 


CHAPTER MXXXI. 

EVENTS AT TIIE INN CONTINUE TO INCREASE IN INTEREST. 

“ I SAY, Knight.” 

“ What now ?” 

"I have just been thinking that we ought sot to have 
been so ready in sitting down like this.” 

“ So have I.” 

“ Confound it ! I wish we had only thought of it a few 
minutes ago — now it’s too late.” 

*• What’s too late ?” 

“Why, what we -.roght to have done upon entering 
upon this duty wa3 to lave gone all over the premises in 
every part, leaving no place uuoxamiuod, taking Clarke 
and those other two fools with us, so that we should have 
known what condition the placo was in when wo look to 
it.” 

“ Wt< most certainly ought,” assented Knight. y“ As you 
say, truly, it is now too late, for they are all throe a goodish 
way off by this time.” 

“I can’t think how I could have been so incautious — so 
forgetful,” said Knight, in a voice which ah owed tho ex- 
tent of his vexation. • 

“ I can account for it, I think,” said his comrade. 

“ IIow so ?” 

“Why, having to wait so long at the door was enough 
to drive thoughts out of anybody’s head, and standing in 
the rain, fob, all tho while, after such a long ride ; then, 
when we got in here, this fire looked so comfortable tLat I 
could think of nothing but enjoying it.” 

“ That was it, no doubt ; still, wo deserve to auffa? for 
oar stupidity.” 

“ 1 don’t think it quite so serious.” 

“ I do, though.” 

“ Suppose now, as our clothes have got tcdenn \f dry by 
this time, that wo set out without any more regrets and 
dulajo?, and examine tho placo ourselves ?” 

“ What, alone ?" 

“ Yes, there is no one to go with us, and I think wo had 
better do it thus than leave it undone altogether.” 

Yes, so do I.” 

“ Come on, then, at once — there is nothing like time 
present.” 

“ Jgght, But what cowardly follows they must have 
bees to be afraid of going down in the collar for a drop of 


something good 1 Do you think we shall be so squeamish, 
eh, old boy 7” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“ I think not. Now come on 1” 

“Nay, I have a fresh thought.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Sit down a moment, and I will tell you. A few 
minutes one way or the other cannot make much difference, 
i>.) bv, and the result may be important.” 

“ What do you moan2 Why don’t you come to the point 
at oaco ?” 

“ 1 will, never fear. First tlierj are two dead bodies in the 
house, are there not ?” 

“ Clarke said so.” 

“One a traveller, anl the other a hunchback lad that 
nobody knows anything about.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, we must have a look at them first ; and new 
listen : These peoplo have been carrying on their gumn 
for some time, have they not ?” 

'* No doubt of it.” 

* Then their spoil must be immense.” 

“ Not so much ; I don’t think Clarke found so very 
much value upon the premises considering.” 

“ Nor do I, aud that’s what I have been thinking about. I 
feci pretty sure that there must bo a great deal of swag 
hidden somewhere in this placo.” 

“ What makes you thiuk so ?” 

“ Why, tho fact of Clarke having been able to find so 
little.” 

“ And a good reason too." 

“ Then my proposition is, that we look most carefully 
around, and what we find belongs to ourselves — no one will 
know anything about that.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ I have a presentiment that this will turn out a capital 
night’s work for us ; and what is more, the occupation 
will serve to make tho timo pass quicker.” 

“ It will, and we have searched houses before to-day.” 

“ Rather.” 

“And you understand share and sharo alike is the 
understanding ?” 

“ Of course !” 

“ Then that being settled, we will set about tho business 
at once.” 

The sound which now reached Tom King’s cars con- 
vinced him that the officers wore about to sally forth upon 
their questionable errand. 

Our friends’ position was now most ticklish. 

Very little penetration or attention would have quickly 
convinced anyone that these two men were sharp and 
astute, and not by any means to bo thought of at the 
same time as Moggs and Joul. 

What Tom was anxious to know was whether they 
would commence their search in that outer room. 0 

Nothing was more likely, and if so, nothing could pre- 
vent his discovery. 

That he should be a match for these two men our old 
friend did not doubt, but yet he might sustain such au 
injury as would disable him. 

Ho was therefore desirous of avoiding a contest, if 
such a thing was possible. 

Another moment would decide the matter. 

Liko prudent men, the two police officers had carefully 
examined their weapons, so as to be iu readiness in case 
of any emergency. 

This done, they took up the lantern which the others 
had left behind, and sallied forth. 

When about half-way across tho outer room they 
paused. 

Knight lifted tho lantern above head and glanced 
around him. 

“Th«re seems nothing here,” ho said, after a short 
pause. 

“Nothing, Dut we will look more closely upon our 
return, it is no good beginning to do ft thing in the 
middle.” 

“ None at all.” 

“Come on, then.” 

“But we have not settled about where wa shall com- 
mence the search.” 

'» What do you say ?” 

“ Oh, I don't mind ! It will come to much tho same 
I tiling, I suppose, whether we begin at the top of U>« 
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house and work our way down, or v ‘hether wo begiB in 
the cellar.” 

“ No, no — the former is tho besV 

“ As you like." 

“We will go at once to the top o? the house, and work 
our way gradually down. We shall pass orer nothing, 
and wo shall clear the way before us." 

“ Very good.” 

“ You think that will bo host ?” 

“ I do.” 

“ Then follow me — we will look for t\,o otairs at once.” 

With these words, the two poSce officers quitted the 
room. 

While they remained in it, Tom King had not ven- 
tured to draw his breath. 

Ho had been crouched in the smallest possible compass 
behind the screen. 

Now that his foes were gone, However, he noiselessly 
rose to his feet. 

The sound of footsteps, the glimmer of the light, and 
tho murmur of voices all grew fainter and fainter each 
second. 

Still Tom listened. 

At last the peculiar sound caused by tho heavy riding- 
boots of the officers creaking upon the stairs reached 
Tom’s oars. 

Then he ventured to step out from his hiding- 
place. 

The way of escape lay plain before him. 

While the officers were at the top of tho house, what 
would be easier than for Tom to slip out by the same 
means that ho had employed to enter ? 

Fortune had favoured him indeed. 

When the search was first talked about, the little 
window by which he had entered occurred to his mind, 
and, though he had taken the precaution to close it, yet 
the suspicions of the officers could not fail to be aroused 
by it. 

Yet this danger was avoided. 

With perfectly noiseless steps Tom crossed the room. 

His intention was to make his way to the little window 
without a moment’s delay. 

But all at once ho stopped. 

A fresh thought had occurred to him, and he remained 
for about a memont in, an attitude of deep reflection. 

Then he seemed to come suddenly to a decision. 

“I will do it I" he muttered to himself, with an air of 
great resolution. “ It would bo foolish to miss such a 
chance! I should ever repent if I missed it, and am 
glad I thought of it in time.” 

What Tom intended to do will quickly be seen. 

He took one pistol in his hand, and held it & readiness 
for instant use. 

Then ho crept stealthily towards tho staiiease. 

He had but little difficulty in making out where it was, 
foi as yet Knight and Cunningham had not ascended so 
high as to prevent all beams from their light finding their 
way down below. 

Cautiously, then, Tom began to ascend. 

The reason for this sudden chasge in his proceedings 
was the intense anxiety and curiosity he experienced to 
have a peep at tho body of the person w ho had accom- 
panied Maud in her flight. 

It cannot be wondered at that he should be anxious on 
this head. | 

He had overheard that he was a hunchback, that he 
had met with an accident, and that he had been brought 
back to the inn. 

Now Tom not unreasonably thought, that ho should 
gain something if he could oniy take one peep at this 
hunchback’s face. 

Most people doubtless would have thoaght tho risk by 
far too groat. 

Tom, how»»«s. considered the matter in ^uiie a aif- 
ferent light. 

lie believeu that a special opportunity was afforded 
him, end that ho should be much to blame if ho neglected 
it. 

Accordingly, he rapidly ascended the stairs. 

The speed he made use of actually prevonted aviy 
noise being made by his assent, but yet when near the 
top he paused and listened somewhat anxiously. 

Looking through the old oaken banisters, he could per- 
ceive a long kind of passage or corridor. 


▲t the extremity if this could be perceived the gleett 
ef light. 

“ I tell you th«*n> Is a® other way up !” he heard one say 

“Come on, than! ( thought there was.” 

The officers now both approached Tom, who crouched 
down, scarcely Comprehending what they were about. 

Nearer and nearer they came, until they reached a kind 
of ladder which apparent formed a rude means of com- 
munication with an upper chamber. 

This the officers ascended. 

They were absent only for a moment, and then re 
turned. 

From their remarks, Tom understood that the ladder 
did not communicate with any upper room, but with the 
roof. 

The officers did not trouble themselves about the stair- 
case upon which Turn was hidden, for they did not so 
much as cast a glance towards it, so sure were they that 
Tnj^one could be there. 

The first room they entered was the one nearest to the 
head of tho staircase. 

A moment only was required to enable them to ex- 
amine this, and they came out, leaving t’ / door ajar. 

The next door was the one communicating with tbe 
room in which Maud had endured so much horror. 

No sooner did they cross this threshold than Tom 
King, with the same noiseless step, bounded up the re- 
maining stairs. 

When at the top, one stride took him to the mat that 
lay just outside the door through which the police 
officers had passed, and which they had left hall 
open. 

Standing here, Tom was able to command a tolerably 
good view of the interior of the route, though he took 
care to keep in' such a position as would prevent the 
officers from seeing him. 

In this, however, he was almost unnecessarily 
cautious. 

So intent and so absorbed were tho police officers by 
what they beheld, that had Tom stood beside them they 
would scarcely at first have noticed his preseuce. 

And no wonder at all was it that their faculties should 
be thus enwrapped. 

Lying side by side upon the bed wero two dead 
bodies. 

At all times is death an unpleasant and uncomfortable 
spectacle, but on this oocasion there was everything to 
aggravate its horror. 

The first body was that of tho traveller, whose corpse, 
as the reader will remember, Hunch had removed from 
the large chest and placed upon the bed. 

The sight from tho officer’s lantern fell full upon the 
face which Tom could tell belonged to one who might 
justly lay claim to the title of gentleman. 

Upon his distorted features, however, there was an 
expression which seemed to convey tho idea that at tho 
moment of his dissolution he was conscious of the horrible 
and appalling fact that he was being secretly murdered, 
and that nothing more would be heard of him upon 
earth. 

One glance, however, was all that Tom bestowed upon 
this unknown personage. 

Lying by the side of him was Hunch. 

Tho poor follow presented a truly revolting sight. 

His apparel had become soaked in blood, which had 
escaped from a wound in tho breast, given him just as 
the inn was left. 

Then his face was horribly battered, scratched, and 
disfigured, in consequence of the distance he had been 
dragged at the heels of his awe-struck horse. 

His features were scarcely distinguishable. 

Altogether, he was in a terrible plight, for the officera 
had carried him to the inn and placed him upon the bod 
in the same condition as they had found him. 

'A nice piece of work!” said Cunningham, who was 
the first to speak. “ It is not very comfortable to think 
you have got to keep guard over such things.” 

“Bah!” said the other. “Don’t think of It except in* 
the way of business ; I never do, and I find it to be by 
far the best and wisest plan.” 

“If you can do so,” replied the other, with a shud d er . 
“ Come on, I have had enough of this.” 

There was an immediate movement, and Te&a 
a t once beat a retreat 
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ills first thought had been to seek again the shelter of 
the staircase, but he feared that he should not be solo to 
descend unseen. 

A second thought told him that it would . be much 
better for him to have the officers in front of him than at 
his bftek* 

Accordingly, he just stepped to the door of the room 
the officers had lately visited, and which he reached with 
one stride. 

To enter took him but an infinitesimal portion of time; 
and when once fairly in the chamber, he.falt that he was 
about as safe as he well co“td bo while beneath that 

The officers, having once satisfied themselves that there 
wts no one there, would scarcely enter it again. 

80 thought Tom. 

There was but one more bedchanbei, and in that they 
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remained so long that Tom was almost tempted to go and 

tee what they were about. , , . t m 

His sense of hearing, however, enabled him to « a 
to the conclusion that they were 3 £ c ® n . 

minute examination of the various a 

tal « ^understand,” said Tom, to himself, wuh a ft*-?®®* 1 
nod. “ That must be the room generally occupied by the 
two wretches who kept thi3 place. They are looking for 

^°T his was no doubt the absolute fact of the case. 

At length the officers came out again into the i>as- 

Sa *Tom just caught sight of their faces as they were about 

to descend the stairs. , . 

It was easy to see that they had been baulked in tbstr 
expectation of finding money. 


Fhice One Halfpenny. 
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*' Depend upon It,” said Knight, “ they have chosea a J 
good place to keep their ill-gotten wealth.” j 

“ But wheio is it ? — that’s the question,” 

"• Wo must find out.” \ ! 

“I fancy that will give us some troubled 

“No doubt. But what does it matter— we have ccth/Ag 
else to do?” * 

“True; only it would bed — d annoying to worn, A>r 
nothing •” 

By this time they Lad reached the bottom of toe etair- 
tase. 

Tom came from his hiding-place and looked down. 

The officers were busy looking for the means of gain- 
ing admittance to the cellar — their impatience and the 
fact that they had made no discovery hitherto causing 
them to abandon their expressed intention of searching 
the house methodically. 

The ground floor then was, by mutual consent, left 
unexamined for tho present. 

A door was found opening from under the staircase 
which apparently led down into the cellar. 

“This is the way,” said Knight. “ Gome on !” 

He commenced the descent as lie spoke. 

His comrade followed without loss of time. 

All now was dark. 

As noiselessly as before, Tom King descended tbe 
stairs. 

Once more was the way of escape open before him. 

All he had to do was to make his way back to the 
little window by wliich bo had entered, and so depart. 

But again he hesitated to avail himself of this oppor- 
tunity, though what he did seemed neither more nor less 
than daring danger to the uttermost. 

An insatiable and uncontrollable cnrlosity, not only 
to s-ee the cellar where the innkeeper and his wife had 
disposed of the evidences of their atrocities, but also to 
know what success ihe officers met with in their search 
for wealth, made him resolve still further to follow in their 
steps. 

There can be no doubt this boldness was engendered 
by the success ho had previously met with. 

Hut other ideas were floating in Tom’s mind — ideas 
which he hoped he should so elaborate as to cause them 
to turn out to his advantage. 

What these ideas were will be quickly seen. 

It did not take him more than a moment to decide 
upon his course. 

By the time the two police officers had reached the 
bol tom of the steps he was ready to follow them. 

He did so, and discovered that now there was little 
fear that his footsteps would bo overheard. 

For some reason or other, the steps leading down into 
the cellar had been thickly covered with sawdust — 

So thickly that, as Tom King descended, bis feet sank 
deeply into it, so that ho was absolutely able to make his 
way down with tho noiselessness of a spectre. ] 


CHAPTER 1IXXA1I. 

TOM KING TURN’S HIS ADVENTURE TO GOOD ADVANTAGE, 

AND SUCCEEDS IN FRIGHTENING TIIE TWO OFFICERS. 

When Tom reached the bottom of tho steps, lie found 
tho officero before him in a cellar of considerable ex- 
tent. 

There were few barrels ar.d bottles to be seen, how- 
ever. 

In the ccr. : ,ro of the sawdust-covered floor was a large, 
dark object, the nature of which lie could not ut the Erst 
glance make out. 

This, however, ho soon after found was t;io woO of 
which he had heard such a horrible account. 

It was bricked rcuud to a height of between three and 
four ieet. 

This was tho most notable object the ccliai p. un- 
tamed. 

The officers at once advanced to it. 

Tom, concealed behind the brickwork, watched them 
eagerly. 

The one with the light held it so that most cf 15s beams 
were thrown down the terrible abyss. 

“ How deep I” said one. 

* Hnrk ! I can beat the water I It eesmr to be rus-hing 
•t. 6 fearful rate.” 


The other loosened a brick at tho side o! the wen, and 
threw it down. 

There was a succession of sharp blows, each one fol- 
lowing its predecessor more swiftly, and th&n finally a 
heavy splash. 

“Depend upon it,'* said Knight, as soon as tha sound 
had died away, “ that no one ever thrown down that well 
wo’iid be found again,” 

* It seems like it. The depth must bo immense.” 

11 Truly so. But we shall not find hero what we seek, 
so hi us set to work.” 

Hearing this, Tom King drew back. 

The cellar was searched thoroughly, but with nc re- 
sult, 

Tom King, however, v as much interested in noticing 
the busiuc-ss-like manner ta which they set abou. thoil 
work. 

It was clear they had had plenty of experience. 

“ There’s nothing here,” said Knight ; “ but still, don't 
de spair — there is tho other cellar to search yet Perhaps 
there we shall be rewarded.” 

“I fancy that is the likeliest place.” 

“So do I.” 

Tom King up to the present moment had not noticed 
that there was another cedar beyond the one in which the 
two officers stood, and which communicated with it by 
means of a low, arched doorway. 

Tho officers passed through this in a moment, and the 
effect was tLat Tom King found himself again iu dark- 
ness. 

Determined not to mis3 seeing what they were about, 
ho quickly crussed the floor of the cellar— which, like tho 
steps, was covered with sawdust — and cautiously peeped 
in. 

Ho saw before him a number of miscellaneous ai tides, 
chiefly, however, consisting of bottles and ca.-ks. 

Tne latter the officers examined very particularly, as 
though they expected to find what they sought concealed 
in one of them. 

If such was tho ease, their expectation was quickly 
realised, for Knight suddenly gave utterance to a loud 
cry, which was unmistakably ono of triumph. 

Hero we are,” he said — ” here we are ! Hurrah !” 

“ Quietly — quietly,” said his less-impressiona’ola COES® 
p-anion. Don’t make too sure.” 

“ Let’s settle it at once.” 

Knight held in his grasp a small cask, or rather keg-*® 
one of the kind used for small quantities of braudy. 

This apparently was of great weight, and the contsu'A 
were loose and rattled, so that there were . reasonable 
grounds for conjecturing that this contained what they 
wanted. 

But Knight, as ha spoke, took speedy and effsclujl 
means of removing all doubts whatever. 

Depositing the keg noon the ground, iso glARCE 1 
around him, as though in search of something. 

His eye immediately fell upon a wooden dualist and a 
chisel. 

Seizing upon these, he, by their aid, quickly broils 
open the cask. 

The head fell out, and immediately thsre rolled upon 
the ground a quantity of glittering objects cf all descrip- 
tions. 

Tom distinguished watches, rings, brooches, guineas, 
silver coins, and, in fact, almost over" article of person*! 
adornment that was of value. 

The contents of the keg could cot bo est’mtfed as 
being worth less than several hundred peunt's, so tha 
officers might consider themselves as being well paid fur 
the trouble they ha>l taken, as of course they intended to 
keep this little find all to themselves. 

“Cunningham, rny boy,” cried Knight, in a voiceoJ 
great exultation, r this is something like, is it not < “ 

* Bather ; but no more than I expected.” 

“ Ha, ha ! it's capital Now you see what a thing it 
is to have a little courage ! Why, lor’ bleS3 you, nine 
officers out of every ten would bo frightened to’ death fc? 
come down into such a place as this.” 

“ I can easily believe that, for I don’t hd’f ilka { tat** 
self.” 

1 “ Bah ! — nonsense !” J 

“Butl tell you I don’t! I fancy that well scents 6A8 
whole place. To mo it seems as though 1 kept ott Arttlfr 
ing blood instead of merely breathing the air. 
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••litflit yonr row, yon fool ! What do yon want to talk 
nte that for ? Jf you go on so, you will end by being as 
lnghtened as the rest.” 

s I— I can’t help it ! 1 shudder now, and my bsckfeels 
as though eom’e one was pouring cold water down 
it.” 

“ Ha — ha ! Well, this is rich But I’ll toil you w'axi. 
nate, is the best thing you can do.” 

“ Vi’ hat — what ?” 

“ Why, turn the whole of vour attention to this nice 
little heap of treasure here. J ust look at it — feast ynur 
eyes upon it, and you will soon get the better of all those 
ridiculous fancies.” 

“ I— I can't do it I” 

“ Nonsense ! Here, Lave something to drink.” 

“ I could not touch it !” 

“ Yes, but, d — n it all, you are not going ou like this, 1 
hope ! Gome, bundle the things together again, and wc 
will carry them upstairs." 

‘•But — but — 

“ What now ?” 

“ Why, can’t you see ?" 

“See what?” 

“That they are all covered with— ^ith blood 1 Yes, 
look, there is blood upon every cue !” 

“ I’ll bo d — d if I should have thought this of you, old 
fellow; yon are quite beside vnurseli.” 

The officer's teeth chattered together like castanets, 
and his eyes rolled in the most fearful manner around 
the vault, as though he expected every moment to en- 
counter some horrible spectacle. 

The alteration in his demeanour seemed at first to he 
sarprising ; but than, when the nature of the place is duly 
considered, it is not so much to be wondered at. 

It is a well-known fact, however, that there is nothing 
more infectious than fear. 

Now, Knight was ahout as free from all kinds of super- 
stitious, or rather supernatural, impressions as auv man 
well could be, yet this change in his comrade’s demeanour 
produced a marked effect upon him. 

Cunningham seemed every moment to grow moro and 
more overcome. 

Staggering slowly hack, he paused at length with his 
back against the wall, his eyes rolliug, his teeth chatter- 
ing, and drawing hie breath in short and fitful gasps. 

Tom King watched all this with feelings of the greatest 
satisfaction. 

It was just what he had been wishing for. 

Ho now believed that he saw before him the means of 
accomplishing the purpose which had been hovering in 
his brain. 

After a moment’s reflection, he seemed to decide upon 
his course. 

With hasty steps, ho made his way to the staircase and 
ascended. 

With the same rapidity, he entered the room where 
he had concealed himself, and where he recollected there 
was something which would be necessary to the carrying 
out of his intention. 

Ttus was nothing else than a large white table- 
cloth. 

It was really astonishing to observe with what quick- 
ness Tom moved the different articles that stood upon 
the table, and then removed the cloth. 

Bolling it up into a small compass, he again descended 1 
to the cellar. 

Pausing at the bottom of the steps, he ascertained that 
the two officers were still standing where he had left 
them, the one endeavouring to inspire the other with 
courage, while he was conscious that his own firmness 
was fast giving way. i r" 

Silently, Tom glided to tho well aud took up hlo posi- 
tion in such a way that the brickwork around it wa3 
between himself and the entrance to the inner cellar, thus 
serving him with a slight and temporary Liljpg- 
placc. s ; 

His ftrst act was to spread out tho tabie-ciota, ‘4m:"*3n 
thoroughly to envelop himself in it. ■ 

The cloth was not long enough to cover the whole of 
the lower pari of Ids person, but he considered that It 
would answer his purpose admirably. 

One oorr.er of the cloth he arranged to fall over hi 3 
head ,nd face, after the manner of a monk’s cowl 
These preparations were niado in much less time than 


it has taken us to describe them, and by the time the/ 
were completed there was i stir made by the officers, 

Tom crouched down as low as ever he possibly 
could. / 

Tho brickwork of the well was quite sufficient to con- 
ceal him from the gaze of the two police officers when 
they emerged. 

The reader will perceive that Tom’s intention was to 
gi ve them a terrible fright. 

To what extent he succeeded will be quickly seen. 

“ D — n it all !” cried Knight, “ don’t stop here 1 Como 
on ! Help me to carry tho swag, and you may go on how 
you like upstairs." 

“ J -I cannot touch it I" 

“ If you don’t help me you shall not have a shilling of 
it 1" 

“ The curse of blood is on all 1” 

“Tho curse of a fiddlestick! Here — take tho light! 
Are you afraid to carry tLat?” 

There was no reply ; but Tom concluded that the 
lantern was put into Cunningham’s hands, for Knight 
said : 

“There, there — hold it steady ! Don’t shake it about 
likothati D — d if I don’t believe you wil, drop it, after 
all ; if you do, wo shall bo in the dark, recollect !” 

“No — no!” gasped Cunningham. 

“ But I say wc shall !” 

“I mean I shall not drop tho lantern.” 

“ AH right then. Come on ! That's the way. Pluck 
up your courage. What is there to bo afraid of, I should 
like to know ?” 

Knight pronounced these words in a very defiant way , 
but yet it did not seem as though be was quite assured 
that there was nothing to be terrified about. 

Stoopiug down, he picked up the keg of treasure, and, 
with heavy steps, advanced towards the doorway. 

“ You must go first,” he said to his companies “In 
order to show the way.” 

“ D — d if I do, then !” 

“ How can I see ?” 

“ I don’t care. Put the troasuro down.” 

“Don’t you think you see me doing it, c-L 
“ I do not want it.” 

“ I do, though.” 

“ Then carry it.” 

Tiius disputing, the two officers passed from one cellar 
to the other. 

Cunningham already was so frightened that he coti l 
scarcely move— indeed, it was only his strong desire to 
quit his present uncomfortable quarters that enabled bir.i 
to make use of his legs at all. 

Knight was just in that condition of mind which 
enabled him to preserve an outward semblance of bold- 
ness, but which would change into panic-stricken fear at 
the slightest unusnal occurrence. 

Just as the pair passed through the doorway, Tom 
King placed his lips close to the brickwork of tho well, 
and uttered a low, deep groan. 

The sound was most peculiar. 

Tom himself was half startled by it. 

The whole of the cellar seemed to ring with it, and to 
decide upon its source was assuredly a matt-or of impossi- 
bilitv. 

It* was echoed by a dismal yell from Cunningham, wuo 
gave so great a bound that it Is ten thousand wonders 
the lantern did not full 
Knight stood motionless. 

Silently, and without the least sound, Tom Ivirg rose 
to his feet. , , , _ 

It so happened that tho eyes of both o fibers were 
turned towards the inner cellar, as though they were 
under the impression that the sound had come from 
thence. . . 

Tom extended ono baud in a warning, denunciatory 
manner. , , . . , . . 

Just then Knight and Cunningham caught sight of 
him, anil both at the same moment. 

Tho view e£ this ghastly-looking apparition fetaodiag 
as though it had just ascended from tfio well, made whst 
little courage end fortitude they possessed abandon 
them. 

They were at first struck dumb and motionless. 

It would have been an ineffable relief to both could 
they but have given utterance to the yell of fear that ws-t 
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ready to burst from their lips, or if they could havo fled 
from the spot. 

But speech and motion were alike denied them, so they 
remained silent, rooted to the spot. 

So hideous was the scene that Tom had rauci. difficulty 
in repressing a smilo. 

But ho saw how slight a thing would now suffice to 
put a finishing stroke to their alarm, and cause them to 
flee as though ten thousand demons were at their heeh. 

“Impious villains!” he said, in low and Sepulchral 
tones. “ Tour doom—” 

He had time to say no more. 

The awful words, and the still more awful voire in 
which they were pronounced, dissolved the spall tb at hail 
weighed upon the officers. 

Simultaneously, awful yells camo from their lips. 

Then there was a crash and total cbwkness. 

Knight had dropped the cask — 

Cunningham the lantern. 

The former fell to the ground with so much force that 
it burst, and the valuable contents were strewed iu all 
directions. 

, But Knight was quite heedless of them now. 

The lantern had slipped from Cunningham’s trembling 
fingers, and after rolling over once upon the sawdust 
was extinguished. 

Then there was an awful rush. 

The officers were anxious to a degree to quit this hor- 
rible place, but that very anxiety defeated their inten- 
tion. 

So blinded were they by their terror, and so confounded 
by the darkness, that though the steps were within a few 
feet of them, they groped about vainly and fruitlessly. 

Tom groaned again. 

Their terror was redoubled, and the scuffling incredibly 
increased. 

At last, however, the foot of the steps was reached, 
and up they went with greater epeed than ever they had 
made use of before. 

Tom was delighted to think his stratagem had been so 
successful. 

So soon, however, as he was certain that the officers 
were fairly on their way to the upper regions of the 
house, Tom proceeded to put the rumainder and by far 
the more important portion of his plan into execution. 

This related to the valuables which the officers had 
been terrified into leaving behind them. 

Hastily throwing off the table-cloth which had served 
him so well, Tom folded it and proceeded to put it to still 
further use. 

The darkness was profound, but yet he was able to 
find hie way without difficulty to the spot where the pre- 
cious contonts of the cask lay scattered upon the floor. 

With great speed ho gathered them together and placed 
them in the middle of the cloth. 

No doubt, in his haste, many escaped him — indeed, Tom 
intended that some should remain in order that when a 
little calmness took possession of the officers, which 
wonld probably be towards daylight, they would be able 
to perceive that they had been tricked out of their 
spoil. 

The anticipation of their state of aggravation gave 
Tom much delight. 

By far the greater part of the valuables was placed in 
the cloth ; and then nastily forming the whole into a large 
bundle, Tom threw it over his shoulder and hastened up 
the steps. 

Upon gaining the top ho stopped, in older tvst be 
might, if possible, form some conception of the where- 
abouts of his terrified foes. 

But all was profoundly still. 

So still that Tom began to think that they had actually 
quitted the premises. 

Whether they had done so or not, however, or whether 
they had concealed themselves in some inner room, Tom 
took no steps to discover. 

He felt that the best thing ho could do now was to get 
from beneath that roof with all convenient spend, as at 
any moment the courage of the officers might return to 
them, and then an awkward encounter might ensue, as 
they would be in a state of absolute frenzy. 

Accordingly, when he had satisfied himself that the 
coa.-t was clear, our friend made his way as well as he 
could to the littlo wiadow by which he had entered 


He succeeded iu finding it without ranch difficulty, anil 
gained the open air without hearing or seeing of 

• is foes. 

Altogether Tom had ample grounds upon vrhlch to 
congratulate himself respecting the whole affair, but 
most especially upon the conclusion of it. 

The bundle upon his shoulder was both large and heavy, 
and he felt that it would not be over convenient for him 
to carry it with him to any distance. 

He made his way with it to tho spot where he had left 
his horse. 

The animal ho found safe enough, and very contentedly 
cropping the sweet grass that grew about its feet. 

It w»3 not nntil after some moments’ consideration that 
Tom mounted, and then it was with the resolution to find 
as speedily as possible some retired nook whore ho could 
bury his booty. 


CHAPTER MXXXIII. 

IX WHICH TOM KING GETS VERY STRANGELY OH VISE 
WRONG TRACK. 

It was not long before just such a place as Tom King re- 
quired presented itself to his notiee. 

At no great distance from the inn he camo across « 
small pool of water, over which hung a remarkable-look 
ing weeping willow tree. 

Among tho roots of this he determined the treasure 
should be deposited. 

He hud no other tool for the purpose of making an 
oxeavation except his sword. 

With this weapon, however, he set to work in good 
earnest. 

Id was not tho first time he had put a sword to a similar 
use, aud so he worked rapidly. 

Moreover, tho ground was of a very soft nature, which 
assisted him materially. 

As soon as the hole was deep enough for his purpose, 
ho wrapped the cloth well round the valuables and de- 
posited them in it. 

The earth was quickly covered over and tho place re- 
stored to its usual appearance — tho superfluous earth 
being easily got rid of by being thrown into the water. 

Tom hastened over .those proceedings as much as 
he could, for he was well conscious that the night was 
wearing fast away. 

He had set his mind upon discovering Maud’s where- 
abouts, if possible, before morning came upon him. 

Mounting his steed and looking well around him in 
order that he might be able to reeogniso tho place easily 
again, ho rode off id tho direction mentioned by the two 
officers. 

This was actually for some distanee on the direct road 
to the old water-mill where Maud had had so narrow an 
escape from death. 

Tom looked about him very cautiously, for he did not 
know how soon he might catch sight of his pursuers. 

But for a long time his pains and trouble met with no 
reward. 

All at once, on passing round a sharp curve in the cross- 
road, he bolieved he saw something like a female figure 
flit before him at some distance on in front, and imme- 
diately vanish round tho next turn. 

This was quito enough to stimulate him to the utmost. 

Touching his horse lightly with tho spur, he set for- 
ward at full gallop. 

The next turn was rounded, and again the figure came 
in sight. 

There was no room for doubt3 now. 

It was unquestionably a female, though in the darkness 
the outlines of her form were dim and ill-defined. 

It would seen as tnough at this moment that slio be- 
came conscious some one was pursuing her, for she 
uttered a shrill cry, which was unmistakably ono of terror, 
and bounded onward at a rate which intense terror could 
alone have enabled her to make. 

Tom echoed her cry by another. 

But his was one of encouragemont. 

He did not suffer his horso to abate his speed, and as 
ho galloped on he shouted : 

“ Maud — Maud 1 Fear nothing 1 All is well I I liav« 
come to save you 1" 

But either his words failed to reach her ears altogether, 
or else her great alarm rendered her deaf to every sound- 
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tor she continued to run with eren greater swiftness than 
before. 

But remarkably fleet as she was, it is not to be suppose d 
that she could long keep ahead of Tom. 

Yet although the must have known that to over- 
taken was inevitable, she continued to strain every 

nerve. 

Again and again Tom called after her, but tjf no- 
more result than at first. 

Once Tom’s horse’s head almost touched her ehon:u(5r. 

At the same time she turned to look back, and the sight 
so startled her that sho gave a tremendous bound, which 
at once carried her several feet ahead. 

But it was a last effort. 

With a wild, despairing cry, which thrilled strangely 
to Tom’s heart, she sank down in front of him as though 
ail at onco struck down by lightning. 

Tom utterod a shout. 

lie felt assured that nothing could sav9 her from being 
run over. 

He pulled the rein hard, and the horse, seeing some- 
thing lying in its path, swerved aside, and with so much 
abruptness that Tom was almost unseated. 

The effort he made to regain his proper position in tho 
saddle increased the fright which the horse already felt, 
and he broke out into a terrific gallop. 

It was some moments before Tom could bring him to a 
standstill, but having done so, he compelled him to re- 
trace his steps. 

On regaining the spot where she had fallen, Tom pre- 
cipitately alighted. 

He fancied she had lost all consciousness, but this was 
not the case, for on his appearauce sho endeavoured to 
rise to hor feet and resume her headlong flight. 

But her strength was gone, and she sunk down again 
with a moan. 

Now Tom was never more certain of anything in his 
life than he was that this was Mau l. 

It never once occurred to him that there could be a pos- 
sibility of its being anyone else. 

What then, was his surprise when he all at onco dis- 
covered that he had been quite upon a wrong track. 

Although not exactly morning, yet there was sufficient 
dim gray light to enable him to perceive ■ that this was a 
young girl many years younger than Maud, and that her 
skin was so dark that sho looked like an Indian. 

Indeed, Tom came at onco to the conclusion that she 
was not of European birth, there was something so foreign- 
looking in her countenance. 

But for all that, the dusky features were truly beauti- 
ful. 

No tiny bird fluttering beneath a hawk could have 
manifested greater terror than this young girl did when 
Tom bent over her. 

Perceiving it, he endeavoured, by speaking in gentle 
tones, to reassure her. 

“Fear nothing, ’’ ho said — “do not be afraid. You 
have not, believe mo, the least cause for alarm. I took 
you for another of whom I am in search.” 

Tom spoke without thinking whether his words would 
be understood. 

Evidently, however, they were not only comprehended, 
but believed, for, raising her head, she clasped one of his 
hands in both her own, and sank down upon her knees. 

“ Help me — help mo 1" she said, faintly. “ Help me and 
save me, for I am sorely in need of protection !” 

“ Be- calm— be calm !” cried Tom, allowing her to con- 
tinue her appeal; “such help as I can givo you shall bo 
afforded freely. Tell me what it is you fear.” 

Tho young girl glanced around her timorously. 

Sho placed one of hor tiny bauds to he? ear and listened 
Intently. 

Torn noted that tho fingers wore loaded ,/ith jewelled 
rings. 

“ I havo escaped,” sho said — “ escaped from a fate far 
worse than death itself. Yes — yes, I think I can now 
venture to say that I have escaped.” _ 

“ No harm shall reach you while I am near," said Tom, 
resolutely, “ so be under no more apprehension. Tell me 
what I can do to serve you ?” 

This was a question that seemed to cause tho girl con- 
siderable perplexity. 

Tom saw sho was in deep thought, and waited paticc*ly 
for hor answer. 


But instead of giving it, sho burst into a Hood of 
tears. 

Tom allowed her grief to have full vent for some mo- 
ments, for he knew how muoh her heart tyocsld ba 
lieved. 

Then, If possible, with greater deference, be regeai.ou 
his question. 

“Alas— alas, sir!” she replied; “I know not how to 
answer you— in fact, I feel myself unable to givo you a 
reply.” 

“■flan I assist you with my advice ?” 

“ Would you have patience to listen to a few particu- 
lars of my life ? If so, then ” 

“ Say on. Speak freely. Believe mo, on my word, 
when I say that from this moment forth I am devoted to 
your service until I can place you in some safe posi- 
tion.” 

The young girl looked the thanks she was not able to 
express, and murmured : 

“It is strange indeed to meet with so much sympolhy. 
Behove mo, I shall ever bo your debtor." 

Tom laughed. 

“ Think not of me in such a light,” ho said. “Iudecd, 
the less you know of mo tho better.” 

His words caused a look of surprise to flit across her 
features, but observing that Tom stood waiting to hear 
the particulars of which she had spoken, she said s 

“I must go so far back as to tell you that my mother 
was the only daughter of an English officer in India. 
She was his pot — his idol. But as sho grew up, chance 
threw her in tho way of one of the native Indian princes. 
He was young, chivalries, rich, and handsome. A mutual 
love ensued, which, however, upon discovering, her father 
sternly forbid. 

“But his mandate was unheeded. The young Indiau 
chief’s tender entreaties, glowing pictures of tho future, 
and assurances that in the end all would be well, proved 
of far greater power than her father’s mandates. 

“ Flight followed. They were married, and a year 
afterwards I was born. 

“ It seems strange that I should tell you all this. Yet 
in a few moments you will perceive the necessity of it, 
for I am utterly friendless aud helpless in a foreign land, 
where I have known little save unhappiness since my 
arrival in it.” 

“I am deeply interested,” Tom observed; “and if I 
made any remark upon the subject, it would be to request 
you to enter fully into all particulars. Kely upon it 1 
shall be a patient and observant listener.” 

“ Thanks — many thanks 1 My reason for telling you 
so much of the past is that you may the better compre- 
hend tho present. My grandfather was bitterly wroth 
when ho discovered my mother’s flight, and his hatred 
now became as intense as his love had been. 

“ My father perished in a skirmish with his foes, and b 
my mother after that endured many privations, all of 
which I shared, though I was then too young thoroughly 
to comprehend them. 

“ One day, however, the news came that my grand- 
father had died in England — that with his last breath lie 
had forgiven his daughter and left her the whole of his 
vast wealth. At that tinio ho was not certain whether 
sho was alive or dead. If the former, then she was to 
make her way to England without loss of time ; if the 
latter, then hor children were to do so ; and in case none 
survived, the property was to pass into the hands of a 
nephew of my grandfather’s. 

“ This nephew was also appointed executor for tno 
time being — I believe that is the proper word, 

“My poor mother had lived eo long without hei 
: father’s pardon that she had ceased to hope for and ex- 
pect it. Tho knowledge that his displeasure still con- 
tiuuod, aud tho loss of hor much-loved husband, weighod 
upon her spirits to such a degree that she pined away 
daily. I havo heard it said that joy never kills, but it is 
certain that after this news my mother sank quickly into 
tho grave. 

•* However, she started for Calcutta, in company with 
■myself, her only child. "VVe took passago on board a 
vessel, but ere wo had gone a hundred miles my mother 
breathed her last. 

“ My position then was sad —sad indeed — sadder indeed, 

I think, than you would be able to form any conception 

M 
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“But 1 must not linger. In brief, we reached London, 
and then I met tins nephew of whom 1 spoke, end who I 
cow learned had, in consequence of my mother’s death 
become my guardian. 

“ When I saw him first I shuddered involuritari! p. I 
knew not why, for thoro was nothing extraordinary or I 
repulsive in his manner or appearance, and I felt asl amM I 
o.i my sensations. - 

“ IIo took me at once to a magnificent house a little 
way from London, and in a few days ho began to make 
proposals of mar iage.to mo. 

“I felt assured that it was not love fGr ms yi'hich 
prompted him to tako this course. 

“ It was merely in order that he might not lose the 1 
monoy and estates. 

"' “I at once replied firmly in the negative, and posi- 
tively assured him that his suit was useless. But he 
took not the least notice of my denial, and urged upon 
me that it was my grandfather’s last wish that r,e should 
bo united. 

“ This consideration had not the least weight with me ; 
indeed, as I had never beard of this before, 1 believed it 
to be neither more nor less than a fabrication made to 
answer his own ends and purposes. 

“ He little thought, perhaps, that I was ono who would 
not be moved from a course resolved upon. Even had he 
prepossessed me favourably, instead of tho reverse, his 
suit would have been equally in vain, for — for — there — 
there — was——” 

“Another?” said Tom, perceiving her hesitation. 

“ Yos, one whom I had known from childhood — my 
constant playmate — one that I loved dearer than life — the 
only son of my father’s dearest friend, and, like my 
father, a native Indian uriitee. 

“ We were affianced" before my departure from the 
land of my birth, and he promised to follow me here 
with all speed.” 

“ And has ho done so ?” 

“Yes, and on his appearance my guardian grew 
furious. He called him a barbarian, and declared that 
hi3 consent should never be given to such a union, and 
accordingly began by preventing all communication be- 
tween us. 

“At the same time he took prompt measures to coerce, 
mo into a marriage with himself. I resisted to tho utmost 
of my ability; but it availed little, his power was .so 
much greater than mine. 

r At last, soon after sunset yesterday, I was suddenly 
surprised by the entrance of many persons into my cham- 
ber, which, though a luxuriously appointed one, was 
nevertheless to me nothing more than a dungeon, for I 
V7ss,3 not allowed on any pretext to leave it. 

“I was amazed at what I saw, and fur a little while 
was quite unable to comprehend it. 

“ But I soon discovered that every preparation had 
been made for tho performance of the marriage ceremony. 

“‘In spite of my entreaties, remonstrances, and resist- 
ance, a mockery of the solemn service was gone through. 
Those persons who were present were clearly mere tools 
of my villanous guardian’s. In a few moments I was 
declared a wifo, the ceremony being pronounced a legal 
and a binding one — indeed, all those present were willing 
to swear such was the case. 

“This overwhelmed me quite, and I burst into a 
frantic passion of tears. 

“My guardian approached me with an exultant smile 
upon his lips. 

“ ‘ Fool !’ he said. ‘ Did you for a moment think that 
I should suffer myself to be reduced to beggary by such a 
one as you are? No, no! Learn now, if you were 
ignorant of it before, that you are irrevocably mine I’ 

“ His words rang in my ears like a death-knoll. I was 
overcome, and in a faint voice murmured a reque st to 
the effect that I might be left alone. 

“‘Willingly,’ he said. ‘You need be under no foar 
that I shall trouble you much, with my company. My 
end now is achieved, and I am content.’ 

“ With these words, ho left me. 

“ I sank down distracted. 

“ What was I to do ? 

“ I felt that the time had not yet altogether passed 
away for me to make resistance, and, impressed with this 
cod vie t ion, I sprang to my feet. 

“ 1 darted at once to the door of my chamber. 


“For the first time for a long while, it was unfastened. 
When I found it yield easily to my baud. I could scarcely 
believe in tho reality of so much good fortune. 

“ Without pausing to consider, however, I passed cut, 
wondoring all tho while whether in his excitement my 
guardian had forgotten his habitual caution, oi whether 
he believed that 1 was now hopelessly and for ever in his 
power. 

“ Bo this how it may, I descended tho staircase with a 
fast-beating heart. 

“I was so fortunate as to rea.n tho foot of it unheard— 
unseen. 

“ There was a door close by opening iuto the garden ; I 
gained it, passed out, and finally got quito clear of the 
premises. 

11 Before I hail time to run far — for I fled with all the 
speed I was capable of making, though chance alone 
directed my footsteps — 1 became conscious that my flight 
had been discovered and a pursuit commenced. 

“ I had not time to think which way I should go — to 
me all roads wore tho same, so that they led me away 
from my hateful prison. ~ 

“ My strength, however, quickly failed me, and I 
almost gave myself up for lost., 

“My pursuers were coming on rapidly behind mo. 

“ But in India I had had to fly more than once, and 
therefore knew wh;it stratagem to put into execution. 

Observing a dark place in tho road, I concealed my- 
self behind tho bushes that grew there, furoing myself 
among their roots, and lying so closely on the ground 
that I felt certain nothing but a rigid search cotild dis- 
cover me. 

“But my pursuers rodo on without dreaming I should 
put any such stratagem into practice ; and us soon as 
ever they were out of hearing, I rose again, and swiftly 
retraced my steps, for then 1 knew that I was getting 
away from them at a double speed. 

“ Ere long, I felt certain, they would guess what I had 
done ; but before that I hoped to bo on the road to a place 
of safety. ‘ " 

“ Not to detain you louger, I can say that all this night 
I havo been pursued, with difficulty keeping out ol their 
hands. I was just congratulating myself that I had 
shaken them off at last when 1 perceived you, and, of 
course, at once took you for one of my foes.” 

“ A very natnral mistake,’'' said Tom. 

“Tell me,” she continued, with greater earnestness 
than she had before employed — “ tell me whero I am to 
go— what I am to do !” 

This was a matter not easily decided. 

Tom looked thoughtful. . 

Ho began to feel that he had incurred a very serious 
responsibility. 

The more lie thought over his position, the more his 
embarrassment increased. 

“ Is there no friend under whoso protection I can place 
you ?” he asked, at length. 

“None whatever. 1 am a total stranger in England.” 

Tom looked more perplexed still. 

Just then ho felt he had quito enough to do to look 
after his own safety without being burdened by any- 
one. 

Still, Ms word having been given, he felt also that he 
could not run back from it. 

What added to his embarrassment vary considerably, 
however, was the fact that the Indian girl kept her full 
black lustrous eyes bent upon his face. 

Suddenly, however, she started up. 

A strange cry escaped her lips — a cry that echoed far 
and wide over the mist-covered meadows. 

Then, in shrill tones of great excitement, she crisd, 
clasping her hands together : 

“ Zanol — Zariel — Zariel!” 


CHATTEIl MX XX IV. 
ijTHS renzea office; is KEEP close upon tom’s tract. 

It would be easy enough to say that Tom King was very 
much startled and surprised at this sudden change iu the 
manner of the Indian girl, but then ’hose words would 
be vory far indeed from conveying a just conception cf 
his amazement. 

Her hands were clasped together, and her arras Safe- 
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stretched, while her eyes appeared to bo filed upon some 
d'Viant object. 

As soon as ever ho recovered from the first shock c«f his 
astonishment, Tom turned round to look in the direction 
upon which his companion’s gaze was riveted 

Ho then saw, riding aloag at a rapid rate, r? voung man 
whoso appearance was very extraordinary Jcr ho wv° 
clad in Indian costume. 

Nevertheless, he sat in tlio sawdlo with peculiar grao 0 
and the horse which he bestrode was one cf the most 
magnificent-locking creatures that Torn had ever beheld. 

flid speed and action, too, were in t ccordance with his 
appearance. 

By this time the day had fairly dawned, though it was 
not yet light enough for distant objects to bo descried 
distinctly. 

It was evident that the horseman Had heard the wo?3s 
which had just been pronounced, for he reinud-iu his stood 
with great abruptness and looked eagerly about him. 

The spot occupied by Tom King and the Iudian girl 
happened to be in deep shadow, so at first, owing to the 
uncertain light, he failed to perceive them. 

But she was determined not to let him remain long in 
ignorance of her whereabouts, for' she cried : 

14 Zariel — Zariel ! Come — come ! 1 am here !’’ 

The words evidently reached the horseman's ears, for 
he immediately galloped towards them. 

As he came nearer, Tom saw that he was both young 
and handsome, though his beauty was of tho Oriental 
type. 

The unmistakable joy and delight visible upon the 
countenance of tho young girl, and tho ardour of the 
horseman, very quickly let out old friend know that this 
was the lover of whom mention had been male. 

When he had reached to within a few yards of whore 
they stood the girl bounded forward, again prononneing 
the singular but yet musical name. 

Zariel, seeing her approach, at once stopped his horse 
and slipped from the saddle and, altogether heedless of 
Tom’s presence, clasped her tightlv to his breast. 

The manner in which tho embrace was received was 
quite enough to let tho highwayman know that they 
were on the best of terms with each other. 

To tell the truth, he was heartily rejoiced at this en- 
counter, which had taken place just at the moment when 
his perplexity was greatost. 

He was conscious also that ho was not wanted any 
longer, so ho quickly mounted his steed and rode off. 

But no sooner wore the first transports of joy over 
between tho lovers titan the Indian girl poured out a 
rapid account of what Tom King had done in her behalf. 

Consequently, before our iriend had gone far, he heard 
a loud voice calling upon him to stop. 

He obeyed with great willingness, for his eyeshaving 
been busily at work glancing around him, disclosed to his 
view a small party of police officers. 

They would have been invisible but for tho fact that 
the just-risen sun, towards which Tom’s back was turned, 
poured his rosy rays full upon them. 

Moreover, at this precise moment of time they happened 
to occupy a slightly-elevated piece of ground. 

To have gone on any further in that direction would 
have been madness. 

So tar as he could tell, Tom believed that tho police 
officers had not been sufficiently lynx-eyed to catch night 
of him. 

He turned round, therefore, in a ruomeuij and tho nrst 
thing he saw after Slaving done so was Zariel waving liis 
hand to him. 

On reaching tho spot where th$ lovers were, j3?om 
bowed and paused. 

“Wo cannot let you leave us thus, sir!” said Zariel, 
speaking English wi .h some hesitation and difficulty, and 
with a peculiar foreign accent, “i have just heard of 
your sympathy and devotion, and cannot allow yen to 
part without making you some recompense for it." 

“1 seek no recompense,” replied Tom, somcxAsi 
haughtily. “ What 1 have done has been cf my own 
free will and without any expectit'ons whatever. In a 
word, you are quite welcome.’ 

“But we cannot allow you to part thus,” said Zariel — 
•' indeed ws cannot! Surely your position cannot be sank 
that it is impossible for mo to do something for you in 
return 


There is one question to which I much wish cn 
answer,” said Toni ; “and if you have been riding far 
to-night you may be able to urmwer. That will be quits 
a sufficient return for what I have done.” 

“ Speak — speak !” 

Tom then gave a close description of Maud's personal 
appi arance, and asked if he had seen her. 

The reply was a negative. 

* That is enough !” ho said. “ Farewell 1" 

“ Nay, nay," said Zariel; “surely you will not refuse 
to. accept of some slight hospitality ? I cannot enter- 
tain you as I could wisn, oui a chart distance off there is 
a dwelling where I reside, and to which you are heartily 
welcome if you will only favour me so far as to come.” 

These words caused Tom to hesitate. 

He was thinking busily. 

*t took him but a moment to decide. • 

He remembered the officers of whom he had caught 
sight. 

He recollected that it was not until midnight that he 
should be able to meet with his companions. 

All the day was before him — the very period when it 
was hardest to conceal himself from his foes, and when 
he could do least towards a discovery of ilaud. 

These considerations rapidly presenting themselves to 
him induced him to murmur a few words of thanks for tha 
invitation which had been given, and to accept it. 

There can be no doubt the young Indian was in 
earnest, for his face lighted up immediately. 

“Come, sir,” he said; “henceforth I hope we shall bo 
to each other as friends and brothers. Follow me ; you 
are heartily welcome to share all I have.” 

With these words ho alighted, lifted tho Indian girl to 
the saddlo before him, and led the way. 

Tom breathed freely, for the direction was such as to 
lead him rigid away from the spot where he had seen tho 
officers standing. 

After this no words of importance were exchanged, for 
Tom King purposely kept some distance in the rear, in 
order that the young couple might converse freely with 
each other. 

In a few moments Tom perceived a largo, siately- 
lookiug edifice surrounded by a high brick wall, and 
w Uich he doubted not was destined to be bis halting- 
place. 

“ I ought to deem myself lucky," he said, “ for surely 
beneath this roof I shall be able to remain a few hours 
unmolested.” 

Ilis conjecture respecting his destination proved 
correct. 

The young Indian prince rode direct towards some lino 
massive-looking gates. 

Ilis approach must have been expected, or at least 
perceived, for immediately upon his arrival one half cf 
the folding doors receded upon its hinges. 

A broad, well-kept gravel path was then disclosed, 
along which they proceeded rapidly, and finally paused 
in front of the mansion itself. 

Quite a troop of servants— but all of them Indians, 
doubtless devoted followers of the prince — came fortlt, 
and after many salaams assisted him to alight. 

But Tom slipped from his horse before anyone had 
time to reach him. 

“This way,” said Zariel — “this way. Would that I 
could give you such a reception as I should wish — such 
as you shall have if ever you visit me in my own 
land !” . 

Tom murmured a few words of thanks and crossed 
tho threshold. 

He looked about him with great interest and curiosity, 
for all that he beheld possessed the charm of no* 
velty- 

The young prince had endeavoured to make the in- 
terior of the plainly-built mansion as much like one ot hi j 
1 own palaces as possible, and the effect was in conse- 
quence rather incongruous, and yet by no means un- 
pleasing 

Au Oriental repast was quickly laid before them, to 
which Tom did amplo justice. 

He was able to discover, however, among tho frequenr 
| pauses in the conversation that the young couple were 
far from being well at ease. 

His presence could not fail to be a restraint npon them, 

[ and therefore he resolved to relieve them of it. 
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Accordingly he pleaded extreme fatiguo, and requested 
tiiat he might he shown into an apartment where he 
could refresh himsolf with a few hours’ sleep. 

His request was readily complied with. 

Zariel, however, would insist upon accompanying him 
to this fresh chamber, for he was grateful for what Tom 
had done in his loved one’s behalf, and ho felt that he 
could not do him too much honour. 

The apartment they entered was, like all fc-ie rest, 
fitted up in Indian fashion. 

Tom never could tell what it was that prompted him to 
advance to the window and look out, but he did so in 
obedience to an impulse that he could not resist. 

Perhaps in his mind lingered some remembrance of 
the officers he had seen, together with tho fact that this 
window being on an upper floor would enable him to 
command a tolerably extensive view around. 

Bo it what it may, however, this was his first act. 

He shrank back at once. 

At the very first glance he had caught sight of the 
officers. 

They were on foot, and walking up the broad, gravelled 
path leading to the house. 

Although some little distance from the window, Tom 
was able to observe their movements, though, owing to 
this change of position, ho felt certain that tkero was 
little danger of the officers catching sight of him. - 

How on earth they could have tracked him hither was a 
mystery, for, of course, by no other supposition than this 
could their presence be accounted for. 

What was to be done ? 

Torn asked himself this important question with a 
slight amount of uneasiness. 

He glanced towards the prince, who at that moment 
was busily occupied in giving some directions to an at- 
tendant. 

The moment tho highwaymen’s eyes fell upon him he 
was struck by an idea. 

“Prince,” he said, “ one moment I I wish you to look 
through this window.” 

Tho prince came forward at onco. 

But, to Tom’s infinite chagrin, the officers wero out of 
sight. 

“ I wished to call your attention to some men I saw 
approaching. They must be concealed by that clump of 
evergreens. Yes, look — look! here they come !” 

At this moment tho officers appeared in view again, 
their disappearance beiug merely owiug to tho fact that 
tho path they were pursuing wound round a large mass of 
dark-leaved trees. 

And if Tom had had any doubt about the intentions 
and destination of these officers it would have been com- 
pletely dissipated by their actions. _ 

One who was walking slightly in advance half turned, 
round to those who were behind him, while at the same 
time he raised one arm and pointed towards tho man- 
sion. 

That he said something was certain, though of course 
the distance was much too great for the words to be over- 
heard where Tom stood. 

Having pointed out the officers to the prince, he led 
him from the window, and said, in a low and impressive 
voice : 

“ Prince, there' is no time now for explanation— let it 
suffice to tell you that those men you have just soon are 
my foes, and that they seek my life.” 

The prince at once carried his hand to the hilt ot his 
jewelled sword, as if to show his readiness aDd willing- 
ness to do battle on las gist's beh"7. 

But Tom restrained him. 

“ They must be met by cunning, not violence.” 

“I do not understaud you.” 

“ I can soon explain.” 

“ Do so — do so ! Command me to the uttermost f* 

The prince was so accustomed to sudden encouui^E of 
one sort or another in his native land that he wou!<?, if 
Tom had permitted him, have put the mansion instantly 
in a state of defence, and called upon his army of attend- 
ants to do battle. 

But such a course as this Tom knew very woil would 
eventually produco more harm than good. 

Stratagem must be adopted. 

“Piinoe,” he said, ‘.‘what I wish is to induce in the 
minda of these men a belief that I am not here." 


The prince looked half puzzled. 

“No hiding-place would be secure against tiietn, ad 
so what I want you to do is simply to disguise me iu some 
apparel like your own, and, if questioned, merely say 
that 1 am a friend who has accompanied you from 
India.” 

The piinco caught at the idea at once. 

He clapped his hands. 

The door opened, and he immediately poured out a 
torrent of words that Tom could not understand, but 
which ha guessed wore instructions what to do. 

The servants rushed out, tumbling over each other in 
their eager haste. 

But they made good speed. 

Tom was attended by a wonderful retiam 

More hands tnan he could count were busy about his 
person. 

ne remained quite passive, for he thought he could not 
'do better than resign himself totally to them. 

Their dexterity was surprising. 

Almost with the quickness of a magical transformation, 
Tom King’s outward semblance was quite changed. 

Last of all was brought some liquid in a vial, which 
was sparingly applied to his face and Hands. 

The effect was to impart to the skin of both that pe- 
culiar tint which so well became the priuco himself. 

This done, the troop of busy attendants stood on ouo 
side, and, for tho first time since tho commencement of 
these operations, Tom King caught a full-length view of 
himself in a large swinging mirror that hung opposite to 
him. 

He started with surprise, as well he might. 

He failed utterly to recognise himself. 

At this moment there came one loud, heavy, blunder- 
ing knock upon tho front door of the mansion, thus mak- 
ing known the coming of the officers for tho first tirae. 

The fact that Tom’s metamorphosis had been ma le 
complete whilo tho officers were walking up the winding 
avenue will serve to convey a tolerable idea of how 
speedy it had been. 

j. But our friend happened to bo about tho same height 
and build as the prince, so that the apparel fitted him ad- 
mirably, and when thus costumed they looked like two 
twin bi'others. 

“ Caution your attendants not to say a word about this, 
and to secrete my apparel,” whispered Tom. 

“ It docs not matter,” answered Zariel. “ there is not 
one that can speak or understand a single word of Eng- 
lish ; still it will be best to be on tho safe side.” 

Some words of caution were then addressed to the ser- 
vants, who quitted the chamber and separated. 

In tho meantime the officers were admitted. 

“ I thiuk you can make yourself content now,” said tho 
prince, as he sank indolently upon a pile of cushions. 

“Yes, thanks to you.” 

“ Nay, do not mention it.” 

“ I cannot forbear doing so.” 

“ I am only too glad to think that an opportunity has 
so soon arisen of requiting you for the servico you have 
rendered me.” 

“There is one thing ” said Tom, and then he 

checked himself. 

“What — what? Say on.” 

“ It would serve to blind the officers still more if wa 
were to descend the staircase together, and go for a walk 
in the grounds. They would not be able to gaze at mb 
so narrowly as they perhaps would if they found me in a 
room, nor would they be able to stay so long.” 

“ Be it so,” said Zariel — “ the thought is good — come !” 

With these words he arose. 

Tom followed him quickly. 

On passing round a bend in the staircase they caught 
sight of the officers down below in the hall. 

The y were endeavouring, though vainly, to make their 
errand known to the prince's retainers. 

The latter, upon seeing their master approach, turned 
round and greeted him after the Oriental fashion, remain- 
ing with their heads hung down until after he should 
have passed. 

Thun to walk right up to the officers was subjecting 
Tom’s disguise to a very severe ordeal ; but, then, he felt 
assured tiiat the very boldness of this proceeding would 
go far towards causing "uccess. 

| In spite of his boldness, he wild not help feeTag 
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dlghti* uneasy at the eanssiaasae&s that <b* i»l so 
many oi hie foes were upon him. 

But of itu| Tom admirably concealed *& outwarc. 
manifestation. 

Watching tbo movenvents if flu- prince very closely, 
tie imitated them as well as he was able. 

He succeeded much hotter than he dared to fiat ter him- 
jeli Le did. \ 

The foremost officer involuntarily made an awkward 
how when he saw Zariel approach, and as he did so he 
said: 

“ Beg pardon, sir, I am sure — very sorry i— but we have 
traced a despe rate charactci to the neighboiwhood of your 
dwelling. We are most anxious to capture him, and 
wish for your permission te make a thorough search 
about thesD premises.” 

“ You are welcome,” said the pKuee— go where you 
chtHisc ” 

i«o 220.— Biack Bjoy* 


Hx> waved his hand as ho spoke . 

Tne police officers mechanically stood astrts ur 
him to pass. 

Tom accompanied, as before. 

So elose did lie pass to his foes, however, that ms 
ample dress almost touched them. . 

B it no suspicion of his identic was entertained. 

't was easy enough to see that; and besides had l there 
hev-n, those officers must have heft, gifted with an aim art 
supernatural share of cleverness. ., 

The prince and the highwayman passed out of the 
doorway together, descended the steps, and strolled into 

ll *Ton> bad" not been candid enough to give the prince 
(ms principal reason for wishing to be in the open air. _ 

It was because he knew full well, in case of his disguise 
being penetrated, he should then have a ten times bortaf 
chance of making hia escape 
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Bat that danger was to all appearances over. 

Tom, howevee, was not one to suffer himsc-lf to be 
lulled into a state-'.i false security, and therefore, although 
things seemed going on so well, he kept a vigilant look- 
out. 

As soon uS they had retired to a iv.fe distance, the prince 
laughed lightly, and said: 

“Excellent! No one could recognise you now, I reel 
convinced, so greatly are y _>u altered. You are deserving 
of much credit.” 

“Nay— nay, the credit belongs to you. 1 shall ever 
be vour debtor.” T 

“No inure of that. But it amuses mo to think you 
sho lu have walked before them in so barefaced a 
manner. I know not who you are, but that act convinces 
me that you are gifted with no ordinary share of courage. 
I should never hive thought of so bold a thing.” 

Tom laughed. 

In this manner a considerable time elapsed, during 
which the police officers were busily occupied with un- 
necessary labour. 

I’.y-and-by, however, they came into the grounds, and 
then the prince and Tom, without particularly appearing 
to avoid them, sought the shelter of the house. 

Still it seemed as though the officers were by no means 
satisfied, but at length, after much lingering, they took 
their departure, to Tom’s great content. 

Again lie betook himself to his chamber, but he did 
not venture yet to -change his costume, lest he should be 
favoured by another visit. 

All hope of getting a few hours’ sleep, too, was at an 
end, for he felt that it was requisite for him to keep a 
sharp look-out from the window. 

Ho maintained this position until nearly mid-day. 

Up to that time all had gone well, and as he was over- 
come with fatigue, ho flung himself upon the cushions 
and fell asleep. 

It was not until dusk had fairly crept over the earth 
that he opened his eyes again. 

Perceiving how late it was, he, after a little reconnoi- 
tring, resumed his own apparel, which he was very glad 
to do. 

lie had scarcely finished when the prince entered- 

“With your leave,” said Tom, “I will now take my 
departure. I have an important appointment to keep at 
some distance from this place, and so I must bid farewell 
to your hospitalities.” 

“ I am glad you have spokon first,” said the prince, 
“ otherwise you might have thought that I was anxious 
for you to depart, and rather than that I would put up 
with any inconvenience.” 

“ I do not understand.” 

‘‘I will explain in a few words. During the day we 
have been holding an anxious consultation, and the result 
of it is that we have determined to quit England together 
with the least possible loss of time.” 

“And a very wise determination too," said Tom. “ It 
was the very course of action I was about to recommend 
you to follow, for, by what I know, I fancy that the 
guardian has by far the better claim. The only difficulty 
is her wealth, to which ho has no manner of right and 
title, and therefore he ought not to be permitted to enjoy 
it.” 

The prince snapped his fingers contemptuously. 

“ I care not that much for all the wea)' K — I have now 
all that I require.” 

“In that case, then,” said Tom, “let me assure you 
that ycr cannot too soon take your departure from Eng- 
land, and, in order that no time be lost, let me now bid 
you farewell.” 

The prince seemed much affected at this separation, for 
short as had been the time during which they had been 
together, yet it was long enough to enable Tom t* win 
his way to his heart. 

It is only natural that the prince should like min, for 
from hfs earliest years he had been tatgbt to look upon 
bravery as the most important of all personal qualifica- 
tions, and Tom had shown that ho possessed more than 
ordinary share of that quality. 

After the exchange of a few more words, the prince 
clapped his hands, and upon the appearance of the 
attendant gave orders for Tom's ho r ««i to be immediately 
got in readiness. 

Oui fritnd then descended with him and took hie tare- 


well of the Indian girl, who was no less affecteu tbau 
Zariel at the prospect of a separation. 

His last words to the prince, wlio followed mm to 
door of the mansion, were : 

“ Do not fail to take my advice. I snould be glad to 
know that the happiness of both of you was assured in 
the future, and it will, I feel confident, if you are left 
unmolested Therefore, qv” England without loss of 
time.” 

“ I have made every preparation,” was the reply, “and 
shall take my departure almost immediately. In order 
that we may travel with all speed, I shall leave nearly 
the whole of my attendants behind me.” 

“That is right. Let nothing occur to make yon 
change your determination. If you do, I feel assured 
that you will ruo it.” 

So saying, Tom descended (he steps before the front 
1 door and mounted his steed, which was held by a swarthy 
attendant of the prince’s. 

Tom’s eye sparkled when Be saw how well cared for 
the animal had been. 

Never had he seen it look to better advantage. 

Never did it seem to manifest so much impatience tr, 
be off, and never did it seem more competent to outrun 
any others that might pursue it. 

In a moment Tom was seated in the saddle. 

All around him was very still — suspiciously still, he 
thought. 

As he rode slowly away, and got behind the clump ol 
evergreens which we have mentioned as having for a 
time concealed the approach of the officers, he thoroughly 
examined all his weapons. 

After having satisfied himself that all were in perfect 
order and in readiness for instant use, he increased his 
epeed. 

The massive gate opened at his approach, and closed 
behind hnn again with a heavy clang, which seemed to 
Tom like a harsh note of separation between himself and 
his new-made friends. 

Bu't this fancy was quickly dispelled by the sound of 
foe'isieps and the cry of voices. 

“ There, now !” he heard some one say quite distinctly. 
“ I told you so — didn't I ? Quick — quick I We shall 
have him after all !” 

Tom turned quickly, and caught sight of the police 
officers who had made so ineffectual a search about the 
mansion and grounds. 

They had concealed themselves behind an abrupt angle 
formed Ly the high brick wall which we have already 

described. 

There was a sudden rush while these words were 
spoken, and then the foremost officer rapidly raised a 
pistol and discharged it before Turn King was aware of 
his intention. 

“ My orders are, alive or dead," muttered the officer, 
as he pulled the trigger, “ and I mean to make sure of 
you. I don’t see why one need be so very particular 
about a d — d highwayman !” 

Tom reeled in the saddle. 

For a moment he fancied he should fall. 

So did the officers, and with loud yells of triumph 
they came bouuding on. 

But Tom recovered himself. 

Although believing that he was badly hit, yet he do 
termined to show fight to the last. 

Rapidly drawing one of his own pistols, he turned 
round and fired, taking no particular aim ex> pt that he 
marked at the throng of officers. 

Then, without waiting to see what, if any, effect was 
produced by this discharge, ho faced his horse round and 
urged him onward at full speed. 

The first thing he wondered at was that he should fool 
such slight effects from the bullet which had been die 
charged at him. 

It was a mystery, and while galloping along at that 
terrific pace he resolved to do his best towards elucidate 
ing it 

The discovery was quickly made. 

The bullet had actually struck against one of the large 
metal buttons on the front of his coat- 

But it had struck obliquely, and had then glanced OB, 
doing him no injury. 

The force and suddenness of the blow, however, were 
such as to cause him to reel in the manner we have stated 
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This was a moat agreeable discovery to make, and 
Tom heartily congratulated himself upon his good for- 
tune. m 

Still, the narrow escape he had had from depth did not 
fail to make him feel decidedly uncomfortable. 

lie was therefore very wise to make the resolution of 
banishing the thought altogether. 

Under such exciting circumstances as the present it 
was likely enough that he would succeed. 

Glancing back, he saw that the police officers had com- 
menced a pursuit, and if tho manner in which they 
whipped and spurred their horses oould be taken as in 
indication of their intentions, then most assuredly did 
they intend to strain every nerve to attempt the accom- 
plishment of their purpose. 

But Tom only smiled while he observed their efforts. 

He Lad got an excellent start already, and was well 
aware how important a thing that was in a race. 

Then, his horse he felt certain could go at a speed 
which would utterly preclude all hope of any of the 
officers overtaking him. unless he should be so unfortu- 
nate as to meet with some accident. 

Tom King accordingly took off his hat and made a 
very low bow with it, just as he would have done had 
he been wishing some one good night with an extra 
amount of politeness. 

This act was thoroughly well understood by the 
officers, and the reader will not need to be told that it 
would have a most galling effect upon them. 

It was well calculated to work up their aggravation to 
the highest pitch. 

Tom King now turned his attention in good earnest to 
getting away. 

Already the night was closing in, and although it 
wanted several hours of the time when he had appointed 
to meet his companions, yet he wished to have his 
actions unfettered without delay, in order that he might 
make one more attempt to discover the whereabouts of 
Maud. 

Tom’s horse galloped on in gallant style. 

Indeed, it is no exaggeration whatever to s&y that for 
every three yards which the officers’ horses made he 
went six. 

Such being the case, it follows as a matter of course 
that they were ere leng left quite behind. 

When completely out of sight and hearing, Tom 
abruptly changed his course, for all this time he had been 
going in a direction almost opposite to that which he had 
made up his miud to take. 

He did not very greatly relax his speed until he found 
himself once more in the vicinity of the Jolly Tar Inn. 

But ho was not bo temerarious as to venture too near 
to it this time. 


Working round this building in a circle, Tom sought | 
everywhere for some trace of Maud. 

But quite in vain. 
c t h , ng at aU be seen of her. 

Yet, Respite his non-success, he continued his search 
perse veringly. 

At length the hour of midnight drew near. 

“ I must give up,’’ he said, “ and yet it voxm me ex- 
tremely to have to do eo. I made sure that 1 was on the 
right track I ought to have discovered her— I feel that 
I ought, and I snail ever blame myself for not having 
done so. My only hope is that some of my comrades 
may have been more fortunate than myself, but that, I 
feet is a frail, frail hope indeed.’’ 

It was therefore in great depression of spirits that Tom 
slowly made his way to the place of rendezvous. 

He reached the blasted tree somewhere about the ap- 
pointed time. 

On his arrival he found all dark and dreary. 

He had arrived first. 

The wind howled with a dismal sound among thn 
tranches of the trees around, and sounded in Tom’s earj 
like a prognostication of coming eviL 

Time passed. 

Still, save and except lot the melancholy wailing of 
%he wind, the eilence remained unbroken. 

til the while Tom kept his sense of hearing on full 
watch. 


At last he was rewarded by hearing a welcome sound. 
It was the clatter of horses r feet. 


'Jlearer and clearer and more unmistakable became (be 
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sound, and he leaned forward eagerly in #lie saddlo, in 
the hope of being able to see who it was approaching. 

“ Three riders,” he muttered, as he detected the foot- 
falls of three horses— “ three riders. Who can they be ? 
Am I doomed to a disappointment after all ?” 

As he asked himself the question, he shrank back as 
far as ho was able into the concealing shadow cast by the 
gloomy trees. 

CIIAPTEtt MKXXV. 

RETURNS TO MAUD Ul Tilt. MII.I.Kk’S UOTTAUZ. 

It is necessary now that we should revert to the paro> 
ceediDgs of Maud. 

We feel assured that the reader will willingly follow 
us iu a reoital of her fortunes, especially as we have left 
her for so long a space. 

We go back, then, to that poverty-stricken cottage, or 
rather hut, that adjoined the water-mill. 

It will be remembered that when Maud learned from 
the lips of the miller’s wife that the time had passed 
when she ought to have conveyed the warning, she, with 
a despairing cry, had sprung up from the bed, intending 
to set out then. 

Rut she had miscalculated her strength, and at once 
fell down in a swoon 

When she recovered her consciousness, she found her- 
self again upon the bed, and the woman occupied in 
sprinkling water upon her. 

A copious flow of tears now came to her relief. 

But fad indeed and full of anxiety was her heart, for 
she dreaded that Dick and his companions had perished. 

Nothing else, save that utter bodily prostration to 
which she wa3 a prey, could have kept her there in- 
active. 

Anything would have been preferable and better than 
lying there so helplessly. 

And yet after a time, when she grew calmer, she began 
to ask herself what she should do — where she should go, 
supposing the use of her limbs had not been denied her ? 

But she asked these questions vainly. 

And so the weary, weary hours passed by. 

Her heart ached when the dim gray moonlight found 
its way into the room, for she was suffering from the 
worst of all agonies — suspense. 

Duriug the day her strength partially returned to be*-, 
and beyond doubt her recovery would have been more 
rapid had the requisite things been at hand ; but in that 
lonesome hut scarcely the bare necessaries of life couJd 
be obtained. 

^ Still, when night ame she was better — so much so 
that she n and reapparelled herself with but little 
assis* ^ce. 

At present she bail said not a word to tho woman re- 
specting the paymeut she intended to make for these 
services ; but the truth was, Maud’s mind was by far too 
busily engaged in other matters to think of those, and so 
the hints and remarks which the woman threw out wore 
passed over unregarded. 

Neither did Maud observe on this night that the woman 
cast upon her threatening looks, aud conversed iu a low 
tone with her husband, who did nothing but crouch over 
the fire in an attitude of sullen indolence. 

“ John— John !” whispered the woman, for at least the 
twentieth time that evening. 

“ Well, well — what do you want ?” 

“ Yon know what I want" 

The man moved uneasily. 

“ Have you made up your mind ?” continued hie wife. 

“ Silence — still !” 

“I toll you you are a fool and a coward, John Costard. 
So you have always been, and so you ever will bo, I 
suppose ” 

“ Hold your row !’ 

“ I sha'n’t ! I shall talk if I like 1 I ask you again, 
have you made up your mind ?" 

“ Hold your row, I say !” 

“I eha’n’tl You have the chance now, but who knows 
how long you may have it ? Perhaps cot more than 
half an hour. Look 1 — she seems half inclined to be oh 
now." 

The man turned Ins bloodshot eyes towaior 
with a wolfish gaze 
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Not one word of this discourse had reached her ears — 
or, at any rate, none had penetrated to her understand- 
ing. • 

There could be no mistaking the meaning of that 
gaze. 

It would have had the effect of warning Maud and 
putting her upon her guard ; but she beheld it not. 

The glance meant murder. 

The word was expressed almost as unmistakably as it 
it had been uttered by the lips. 

Ilia wife’s instigations had produced a partial t-'act. 

The man had all the inclination to commit the hideous 
crime, but he lacked the courage to set about in 

But his wife, noticing hie irresolution, and perceiving 
too that some impression had been made, continued with 
her urgings. 

“What are you afraid of, John?" she hissed in his 
ear — “what do you dread ?” 

“ Suppose 6he should get away ?” 

“ We must prevent it.” 

" Why not do the deed yourself ?” 

“A fine idea, truly 1 You want the money, do you 
not? Wouldn’t such a sum as that set you up iu the 
world again ? Look what rings she has on her fingers, 
too i” 

“ I cannot do it.” 

“ But I say you can and shall ! You must do it !” 

He shook his head and shuddered. 

“Who is to know?” urged his wife. “ What have 
you to fear? Surely we can master her easily enough. 
Not a soul knows of her presence here — no one will 
know then. You saved her, didn’t you ?” 

“ I did.” 

“ Then what difference will it make whether she goes 
in the old mill-pond now or then ?” 

“ But— but ” 

“ What now ?” 

“ If you — threw her in - ” 

“ Well— well ?” 

“ The — body — would — would be found.’ 

“No.” 

“ But it would ?” 

“I say no I We could put her into one of the 6acks 
and tie a weight to it — then who would see her again, I 
should like to know ?” 

The man recoiled. 

He was not quite so hardened in iniquity as his wife. 

“ Then— then, she would scream," he urged. 

“Nothing of the kind — nothing of the kind! There 
— take this ’ Take it, I say 1 Whal are you frightened 
of ? That will do the business 1” 

Not without considerable difficulty, the woman slipped 
something into her husband’s hand. 

She stole stealthy glances at Maud all the time, who 
Still eat unconscious of what was going on. 

The something thus stealthily conveyed was a knife. 

A bright, sharp, crmil-looking weapon, well suited for 
auch m deed as that whioh they had in contempla- 
tion. 

The man’s cheek blanched ns he gazed upon it. 

**Now, then,” whispered his wife, “what could be 
more easy? Look where she sits like one in some deep 
sleep. One stride will take you to her side — one stroke 
ivith the knife will -’’ 

“ Hush — hush I" 

Maud moved and looked up. 

She had just then made up her mind that she would, 
in spite of al? hazards, leave the hut and resume her 
search for Dick. 

She fancied that her strength was now adequate to 
such a task. 

But the man at once jumped to the conclusion that she 
aad either overheard what had been passing between 
ais wife and nimself, or else that she suspected their 

Jesign. 

How very true it is that a guilty conscience stands In 
need of no accuser. 

He trembled excessively, and it is a thousand wonders 
that the knife did not fall from his strengthless hand. 

“I did not mean it, miss,” he said, abjectly — “indued 
•■"--indeed I didn’t !” 

Maud regarded him with unmixed surprise. 

“Mean what?” she asked. 

* Offence, tool !” said the woman, In a low tone, which, 


however, reached Maud’s ears— “ silence, idiot ! Do yon 
want to spoil all ?” m 

Maud wondered what was meant. 

Some inward kind of presentiment came OFer her at 
this moment. 

Without knowing exactly how, 6ho became conscious 
that she was menaced by danger of eome kind or 
other. 

But of what precise nature sue could form no accurate 
idea, so that she felt particularly uneasy. 
f The looks of the man and his wife by no means 
pleased her, but sho scarcely thought of them, for ehe 
intended to leave the place without delay. 

At this moment the woman came forward with a great 
affectation of hypocritical solicitude. 

“ Don’t pay any attention to my husband, miss,’* she 
said, in sycophantic tones, which grated terribly on 
Maud’s cars, “ He is a good onough man in bis way, 
but a little bit odd at times. Don’t take any notice of 
Lim, but let me know what you may please to want." 

“ I want nothing further, thank you,” said Maud, 
quietly. “I am about to take my departure now ■ and 
1 must again and again thank you for the attention you 
have paid me. It shall not go unrewarded.” 

Maud placed her hand in her pocket, intending to draw 
forth her purse. 

Of course she would have liberally recompensed tt.ese 
people with its contents. 

But the purso was gone. 

The woman had taken good care to remove it 

Maud at once stepped back into the adjoining room, 
fancying she must have left the money there. 

“Now, John Costard,” hissed the bold, Dad woman, 
“ what are you going to do? We have got the money— 
you know we have. She will find out the robberj in a 
moment ; and just tell me whether you feel ready to go 
to the gallows, when you have such an easy means of 
getting out of it? She will 6cream out, and all the 
neighbours will hear her. Then, when it is too late, you 
will wish you had taken my advice.” 

These last words seemed to work more upon the mat 
than any which had previously been uttered. 

His lips moved convulsively, while he grasped the 
haudle of the murderous-looking knife with a savage 
grip. 

“ One stroke,” cried his wife, urgently — “ only one, 
and then all is over. Mind, there must be no 6ecoud 
blow!” 

The miller seemed to have made up his mind at last. 

It appeared that he could no longer withstand the in- 
citement of his wifo. 

With stealthy steps he made his way across the rough 
flooring to the doorway through which Maud had just 
passed. 

Bat just &b he reached it she appeared upon the thresh- 
old. 

Maud started back, uttering a loud scream of terror. 

There was no possibility of mistaking the purpose of 
those to whom bhe had been giving so much credit for 
kindness and charity. 

“ Too late !" groaned the man. 

“No, no!” shrieked his wife. “Forward — forward! 
If she escapes now we are as good as hanged already ! 
Stop her — stop her, I say !” 

Worked up to the highest pitch, the man made a blun- 
dering rush forward with the full resolution of putting 
an end to the matter before he could have time for further 
reflection. 

But Maud eluded him without much trouble, for b sr 
movements compared to his wore those of a tawn to in 
elephant. 

Nevertheless, she wa3 almost half dead with terror. 

In the extremity of her fear, however, she caugh’ 
sight of an oil rusty sword, which was hanging agains 
one of the walls. 

To rush towards this spot and to seize the weapon 
took her so little time that the' man eecmed stupitied 
with amazement when he eaw the sword in her hand. 

Maud grasped it by the hilt, and held it before her in a 
posture of defence. 

Her life was dear not only to herself but to others, and 
therefore she resolved not to resign it to these murderous 
wretches without a et rugple. 

Sho saw, too. what an arrant coward she Lad to Oe*J 
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with, this inspired her with more courage than she 
could otherwise have called to her aid. 

The threatening attitude which she assumed, and the 
expression of determination, made the miller shrink back. 

Despite of all consequences, he would then and there 
have abandoned his purpose. 

But his instigating wife was still behind him urging 
him on. 

“Kill — Mil?” she cried — “kill he*, or perish youi elt I* 

“Beware 1” said Maud. “I know how to use this 
weapon, and shall have plenty of resolution to enable me 
to do so to advantage. Oome nearer at ynur .peril I” 

Even while she spoke, Maud’s heart sank' within her, 
for she mentally asked herself what could she do against 
these two. 

Her eyes just then fell upon the door, and she> thought 
in a moment that if she was speedy in her movements 
she might gain the open air and escape unhurt. 

No sooner did the idea occur to her than she proceeded 
to carry it out. 

She made a sudden feint, as though her intention was 
to rush forward aae: commence the attack. 

The ruse succeeded to perfection. 

Uttering a loud yell of fear, the man dropped the 
knife and endeavoured to interpose his wife between 
himself and the threatened danger. 

Maud flung the sword at the pair with all her strength, 
and then darted oat of the cottage like a flash of 
light. 

When she saw her thus suddenly disappear, the 
woman’e fury knew no bounds. 

She was maddened to think she had been deceived by 
such an artifice. 

She soothed her mind a little by bestowing a heavy 
blow upon her husband. 

Then snatching up the knife, she dashed out of the 
hut. 

She just caught a sight of Maud bounding forward in 
the distance. 

This was enough to urge her to the utmost. 

The manner in which she now started off in pursuit 
was astounding. 

Maud had fear as an incentive to speed — the woman 
_iigry passions. 

Poor Maud heard this fury bounding on behind her, 
and looked back in affright. 

Her terror was redoubled when she saw how close be- 
hind her her pursuer was. 

No sooner did the miller’s wife catch sight of her back- 
turned face than she uttered a frantic cry and brandished 
the knife above her head. 

Paint and sick with dread, Maud endeavoured to iu- 
crease her speed. 

All objects seemed to swim before her, and she was 
only dimly conscious that she had gamed what looked 
like a well-beaten road. 

Her breath came panting from h er breast. 

She felt each moment as though she should sink. 

Indeed, it was a truly wonderful circumstance that she 
should have been able to maintain such a rapid rate of 
speed for so long a time. 

But her limbs now failed her. 

She staggered and nearly fell. 

By an almost superhuman effort she recovered herself 
and continued her headlong course. 

But the woman had gained upon her wonderfully. 

Maud could hear her heavy footsteps souni/ing, through 
the exaggeration of intense fear, like thnnder. 

She could hear her heavy, labouring breath, end 
every now and then a half-articulate summons to tome 
to a standstill. 

The summons was disregarded, but it was quite evi- 
dent that Maud’s strength would not hold out a moment 
longer. 

What she then endured we are unable to convey an 
adequate conception of. 

la imagination she could see the woman behind her 
with uplifted knife, only waiting for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to str ike. 

So impressed was she by this dread that wt rendered 
her oblivious of all things else. 

A 3mall twig — it could scarcely be called by any other 
name — lay directly in her path. 

It would kav« been under ordinary circumstances the 
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easiest thing in the world to have stepped over it, or gone 
a little to. one aide. 

But Maud did neither. 

She did not even see it ; and consequently, before she 
was aware of it, her feet became entangled, and 3he fell 
face foremost, to tho ground. 

Consciousness almost left her, but not quite. 

The intense horror she had of what was to come pre- 
vented her Irom losing her senses entirely. 

But she did not Lear the clatter of a horse’s hoofs, 
though the next instant a powerful yet pleasant voice 
struck upon her ears. 

“What hellgame is this, you old witch?” the voice 
cried. “Be'off, or I will be the death of you — be off, 1 
pay !” 

Then all was still. 

The next thing Maud became aware of was an un- 
pleasant stinging sensation. 

She opened her eyes and looked up, though she fancied 
she was about to take her last look of this world. 

To her astonishment, and joy as well, she caught sight 
of some one benuing over her with an air of tender 
interest. 

The moon was shining clearly and brightly, lighting 
np everything with her magic lustre. 

The clear, cold beam3 showed Maud that she was in- 
debted to a stranger for the piece of good fortune she had 
just received. 

Almost in doubt whether what she saw wa3 real, Maud 
closed her eyes again, but only to open them tho next 
moment. 

CHAPTER MXXXVI. 

IK WHICH MAUD MAKES A FRESH ACQUAINTANCE, AND ONE 
WHICH SHE IS DESTINED TO RENEW. 

The form of the stranger was still there. 

It needed no more than one glance to show her that he 
was young and not without good preteutions to being 
considered handsome. 

His face had upon it a pleasant though somewhat reck- 
less expression — and this was more noticeable about the 
eyes. 

He was well formed, and his somewhat pioturesque- 
looking apparel showed off his figure to the utmost ad- 
vantage. 

“lam glad you have recovered,” he said, in those 
peculiar accents which always distinguish those who are 
in the habit of moving in good society. Ther observing 
that Maud glanced about her in terror, he added : “ Be 
under no apprehensions now. The danger is over — the 
old hag is gone.” 

His words afforded wonderful relief to Maud's heart, 
and now for the first time the tears began to flow. 

Young as the stranger was, he must have possessed 
some knowledge of what was best to be done in such & 
case, for instead of making the least attempt to check her 
weeping, he removed to a little distance, under the pro- 
tence of seeing whether his horse was properly secured 
to the branch of the tree to which he had attached the 
reins. 

Thus left to herself, Maud rapidly recovered her com- 
posure. 

The tears she shed wonderfully relieved her breast, 
and in a moment or so she made an attempt to rise. 

The stranger at once hastened forward and assisted 
her. 

“Yon are better now, I hope ?” 

“ Yes — yes,” answered Maud, with some slight, hesita 
tion, for she fancied the stranger had an admiring eye 
upon her. “ My best thanks, sir, are your due, though I 
cannot express myself.” 

“Tush — tush 1” 

“It is in vain for you to attempt generously to under- 
rate the service which you have rendered me. I am well 
aware that but for your most timely interposition I should 
before this have fallen a victim to that woman's fury.” 

Maud could not avoid shuddering and glancing around 
her while she spoke. 

“ She is gone now," the stranger hastened to remark, in 
reassuring tones. “ But did she really mean murder ? ” 

“ 1 fear so.” 

The stranger looked at once curious and interested. 

Ma,ud brolly told him that circumstances had induced 
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her to take up a temporary abode in Mill Cottage, and 
the result. 

“ You have had a fortunate escape," he said ; “ aud I 
tejoice to think that chance should have led me in this 
direction." 

“ 1 am deeply grateful to you, I assure , ou, bur — ” 

‘No more — no more. Exouse me, but if 1 am any 
judge, 1 should say from your manner that you had 
some other cause for grief and trouble than area 
this.” 

Maud was silent. 

“Don’t think mo iutrusive,” he continued, “but, if 
there is anything else I can do to save you, you have 
only to name it, and I am quite at your disposal.’ 1 

“ Thanks — many thanks," said Maud, speaking with 
difficulty through her tears. “ It may souud Ungrateful, 
and yet the only favour I can ask you is to leave.” 

“ And it is the one that J should grant with the most 

difficulty. But, however, if you persist " 

“ It must be so ! Do not bo offended, but — but 

“ Why do you pause ? What would you say ?" 

“ Simply leave me I" 

“ Enough.” 

The stranger took off his hat, aud made a bow that was 
full of grace. 

“ Farewell, since you will have it eo, but, take my word 
for it, these roads are by no means safe for a woman to 

travel alone and unprotected, se, if you are going far ” 

“ I am not afraid,” Maud answered. “ But do not press 
me further, I am distracted.” 

“ I can see that you are much troubled, and that is why 
l urge you thus. Under other circumstances, rely upon 
it I should not do so.” 

“I appreciate your kind intent, and believe mo when I 
say that I feel deeply grateful ; but still I must renew my 
request.” 

“ You are strangely persistent, and must have some 
strong reason for being so, 1 make no doubt. Siuco you 
will have it so, once more farewell." 

This time he not only bowed, but went to the spot 
where he had left his horse, unfastened the noble animal 
from the bough, and with one bouud vaulted clean into 
the saddle. 

But he did not so readily take his departure. 

“It is not yet too late,” he said. “Forgive uie for 
beiug thus urgent, but I feel that -I ought not to leave 
you thUS. Let that be my apology,” 

“No apology is needed, sir,” answered Maud, who 
could not feel offended at the manifestation of so much 
interest in her behalf, for she was judge enough of human 
nature to feel certain that it was well-intentioned. 

“And you are still resolved to go alone ?” , 

“I am.” * 

“Once more good night, then. Let me sll, however, 
that 1 feel more than a common interest in this encounter. 
Why I should do so I know not. There is. too, a presenti- 
ment upon my mind to the effect that we shall meet 
again — that we are destined to become much better ac- 
quainted r^ith each other. However, this will bo proved 
by time.* 

While spefcking these words, he turned his horse round 
and, reiterating the word “ Farewell 1” rode slowly away, 
as though in the expectation that at this, the last moment, 
Maud would call to him to come back. 

Ere be had gone much more than a dozen paces he 
stopped again. 

“ I forgot to mention,” he' added, “ that my name is 
Hawk — commonly known as Captain Hawk ; and if ever 
you find yourself in any great distress, you can hear 
of me at the old inn about a mile further along the 
road — the Horns they call it. Speak to the landlord — he 
will tell you all about me, and if what you want lies 
within the power of mortal man to accomplish, I wxW do 
it. Now, for the last time, farewell !” 

Having made this singular speech, the stranger — or 
Captain Hawk, as we may as well call him, sineo he had 
given himself that designation — struck bjhhh t« his steed, 
and. galloped off. 

As may be supposed, his last words took Vann quite 
by surprise, aud as she watched his retreating form bhe 
murmured to herself : 

“Captaiu Hawk, ami the old Horns Inn upon this road. 
1 will not ’orget that. I like him, for he seems bold and 
generous He has a fane, too, which would command 


trust and confidence in any breast. I may require his aid 
— Heaven knows ! -and I ought not to despise it, for 
where — -where am I to look for a friend ? " 

This question brought Maud back to a full *ense of her 
present wretched, desolate position. 

Wringing her hands, she burst out into a violent fit of 
subbing and weeping. 

The paroxysm lasted for some time ; but of course, 
evoutually it expended itself, and she began to think a 
I little more calmly about her position and prospects. 

“ Where am I now ?” she asked herself, as she glanced 
around at all the objoota about hoc now beautifully re* 
vealed by the moou's rays. 

She had not, of course, the least idea of her where- 
abouts. 

Everything she looked at was fresh ana strange to 
her. 

She wrung her hands again, and once more her tears 
poured forth, 

Sho began to oe sensible that she ought not eo readily 
to have refused the stranger’s offer of assistance, for at 
each moment she began te be more and more sensible of 
tiie difficulties by which she was environed, and from 
which she was not able to see the way to an extrica- 
tion. 

“ What shall bo my first step ?” she murmured, half 
aloud. “Alas! I fear that all my efforts will be of no 
avail ! Too lato — too late ! Dick and the rest ara, 
beyond doubt, by this time either slain, or else prisoners 
in the hands of the police, aud it is my fault — all my fault i 
1 ought to have warued them, and failed to do 
so !” 

Maud was scarcely right in thus taking all the blame 
to herself, and yet she did so. 

“ But it is suspense that I suffer now," sho continued ; 
“ and what can be worse than that ? Nothing — nothing ! 
It would bo better far if I was able to oomprohend the 
full extent of my misfortunes, for how do I know whether 
DieK is alive or dead ?” 

Tears again choked her utterance, and this time she 
seemed to abandon herself to her grief more than she had 
done on any former occasion. 

As before, however, the violence of her grief abated. 

“ I must and will know the worst I I will set about 
that at ouco ! That shall he my course 1" 

As she made this resolution she dried her tears, and 
p'ueked up what resolution she was able. 

But auothnr difficulty presented itself to her, and the 
readiness with which it started into her mind only serves 
to show how thickly she was beset by them. 

No matter which way she turned, one sprung up 
before her. 

She had detenniued to discover what had befallen 
Dick and his comrades. 

But how wae she to do it ? 

In vain she endeavoured to frame some reply to this 
pertinent question. 

She knew not which way to turn. 

Once she thought of making her way towards London, 
where, as she knew full well, she should quickly learn 
what had happened. 

But she had not the remotest notion of which way to 
take in order to reach the metropolis. 

There was not one thing she knew to guide her. 

Then she thought perhaps something could bo learned 
at the ruined castlo. 

But here again the same difficulty confronted her. 

She knew the way there no better than to London. 

Upon consideration, however, she believed she could 
find her way back to this place, and then, if her inquiries 
here proved futile, she could but go on to the metropo- 
lis. 

Scarcely, however, had she reached this point In her 
deliberations than she heard the sharp clatter of a horse’s 
hoofs. 

Sho was well enough experienced in such sounds to 
know that it was a single horseman who was approach- 
ing. 

Not wishing to be seen, she drew back to one side of 
the road, where an umbrageous tree cast a deep 
shadow. 

This position had not been occupied imnj seconds 
before Maud, to her great surprise, saw her protector 
come in view 
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“Why — why,” she said, “surely that is Captain 
fi«wk ! What can bring him back this way ?” 

It would seem strange he should thus have altered his 
direction. 

Maud looked again, fancying some accidental resem- 
blance had misled her. 

But no. 

The moon, which was shining so brightly, poured uer 
lull light upon him as he advanced, and made anything 
like difficulty of identification impossible. 

Maud’s immediate thought now was that t,C might be 
able to direct her to the ruined castle. 

Should she ask him ? 

There was no time to deliberate. 

She made up her mind to do so, for it V’as hard to say 
now long it would be before she had another oppor- 
tunity. 

Acting upon this decision, she stepped out of the sha- 
dow on to a spot when the moon’s rays fell uudirnmed. 

Captain Hawk saw her immediately. 

She knew it, for the ejaculation to which ho gave utter- 
ance was carried to her ears. 

He pulled up with great abruptness, and the manner in 
which his steed rose upon his haunches, in his endeavour 
to check his speed, told Maud how swiftly be had been 
coming on. 

“ One word,” she said — “only one 1” 

He did not reply, but simply held up his hand as though 
he would have commanded silence. 

At the same time lie turned his ear in the direction from 
which he bad just come, and listened intently for several 
seconds. 

Seeing him do so thrilled Maud straugely. 

It was au action she hail seen Dick perform hundreds of 
times. 

“ I cau spare a momont or so,” he said, patting his paut- 
ing steed; “ but, you see, urgent business has compelled 
me to ride swiftly back to-night. However, as I said, I 
am now and ever at your service. Command me !” 

“Many thanks,’* said Maud ; “ but the favour I require 
will scarcely detain you a second.” 

“ Speak — speak !” he said. “ Speak freely." 

Then, in an altered tone, he exclaimed: 

“Quiet, Satan— quiet, I say! Staud still, Satan! 
Woa, old boy !” 

These last words were addressed to his horse, which 
Maud noticed now more particularly than she had yet 
ione. 

It was of a magnificent jetty black — truly, a beautiful 
crearure— such a piece of horseflesh as one rarely sees in a 
whole lifetime. 

No briefer or more fitting description could b-i found 
than that given by Shakspere of the steed of Adotvs : — 

“ Round hoof’d, short jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 

Broad breast, full eye, small head and nostril wide, 

High crest, short ears, straight legE, and passing strong, 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide, 

And what a horse should have he did not lack." 

As she gazed upon him, Maud’s thought was, that if a 

atch or mate for Black Bess was anywhere to be found 
it certainly stood before her. 

But she had not then a very good opportunity of ob- 
serving him closely, for she could tell, in spite of the 
rider’s manner, that he was most anxious to bo iff. 

What struck Maud most was thb strange namo which 
had been given to the steed, and under any less pressing 
circumstances she would certainly have asked what had 
led to his receiving so unusual a designation. 

As it was, however, she contented herself merely with 
inquiring tlio way to the ruins. 

“ Oomynge Castle ?” repeated the stranger, slowly. " I 
have heard the name somewhe r e, but I cannot remember 
where.” 

He observed the look of disappointment which clouded 
Maud’s face, and asked : 

- “ Can you describe the place ? I may know it well by 
flight if not by name;” 

As well as she was able, Maud gave a description of 

it. 

“Yea — yes, 1 know now. And it puzzles r:?e bowl 
forgot. Why, you have but to keep siraight on the way 
I have just corns, till you reach the top of a steep bid. 


Then, if you look over the fields to the left you will see 
the gray walls plaiuly enough in the moonlight. Ha J I 
hear them now,” he broke in, abruptly. “They still keep 
at me. If I am not quick,” he added, addressing Maud, 
“ my friends will overtake me. Good-night. We shall 
meet again.” 

Without waiting for her to utter a syllanlo, he let the 
reins fall upon his impatient courser’s neck. 

No other impulse forward was needful. 

Away he flew almost with the speed of an arrow newly 
discharged from a bow. 

A bend in the road quickly took both borse and rider 
from Maud’s sight. 

Strange thoughts were passing through ner brain. 

What to think of her new acquaintance she scarcely 
knew. It was evident, however, that he was no ordiuary 
individual. 

. Further reflection was at this moment cut short, for 
the sound which now reached Maud’s ears was such as to 
fill her mind with the liveliest apprehension. 

It was that produced by the hoofbeats of a number of 
horses — a dozen at the least. 

Maud, had she been asked, could not have told why 
she felt alarmed, nor why she felt impelled to break her 
way through a narrow gap in the hedge and crouch down, 

; trembling, out of sight. 

She had not taken up her quarturs here very long be- 
fore the horsemen whose approach she had heard came 
in sight. 

Maud could see them plainly through the interstices 
near the roots of the hedgerow. 

Upon catching sight of them, she had to compress her 
lips very tightly to suppress a scream. 

Then she crouched down — lower — lower down, though 
this was needless, for there was scarcely a possibility that 
she could bo seen. 

The riders were police officers, every one of them, 

They were all well mounted aud well armed. 

They were lashing and spurring their steeds most un- 
mercifully, and dashed by Maud’s place of coucealment 
like a whirlwind. 

There was a jingling of accoutrements — 

A cloud of dust. 

Then they swept round the corner we have already 
mentioned. 

But it was not unlil long after the heavy clatter of 
their horses’ feet had died away that Maud ventured to 
look up. 

Even thou she trembled so excessively that she was 
scarcely able to rise to her feet. 

The danger, however, was over, and when once as- 
sured of it Maud thought of her determination, and 
forced her way into the high-road again. 

It was not more certain that they were police officers 
who had dashed by than it was that they were in pursuit 
of the so-called Captaiu Hawk. 

But why ? 

Maud, of course, was not in a position to return any 
definite answer to this question, and, moreover, her owi 
affairs now pressed too much upon her mind to allow he) 
to reflect upon auy foreign subject. 

At the same time, she could not help acknowledging tc. 
herself that she fully shared in the presentiment that 
they were destined to become much better acquainted 
with each other. 

The dread she was in about the officers who had passed 
by leut great speed to her feet, so that she reached the 
summit of the hill Captain Hawk had ineutiouod in much 
less time than she would have done uuder ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

Banting and tired, she stood upon this piece of elevated 
ground, and strained her eyes in the endeavour to catch 
sight of that well-known place, which almost seemed 
to her like a homo from the length of time she had so- 
journed there. 

The sight of it seemed to have the effect of restoring 
her failing energies. 

Now that her destination was in sight, she seemed all 
at onco to Decorae possessed of the requisite vigour to 
reach it. 

That she should bo so near to the ruins seems very 
strange. Such, however, was the fact, and it only serves 
to show how much she must have doubled upon hei 
course. 
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Tba descent of the hill wa* accomplished ■without 
much difficulty, and then Maud had the boldness to 
strike off across the meadows, keeping her eyes fixed 
upon the tall keep of the castle, which, from its great 
height, formed a conspicuous object in the laudsca]>e. 

But as she wearily walked on, she found that the ime- 
tance she had to go was much greater than it had appeared 
to be. 

To her it seemed that as she aavaneed so did the ruins 
retreat, thus mocking all her efforts to reach them. 

More than onee she was glad enough to sink down and 
rest her weary limbs. 

Nothing but the strong, all-powerful desire to ascertain 
if possible the fato o* her husband and his companions 
could have kept her up. 

But the longest and'most tedious journey must e.owe to 
an end at last. 

After the lapse, then, of a long, long time — so long that 
Maud was unable to form a clear idea of its duration — the 
outer portion of the ruined castle was gained. 

Maud’s heart now beat so fast as almost to prevent her 
breathing. 

Indeed, she belioved nothing could save her fcruin 
swooning. 

Urged by that all-conquering desire, she feebly 
struggled on. 

The old eastle had a spectral, ghastly look, as the moon 
poured her flood of light upon its gray and crumbling 

walk. 

Amost oppressive silence, too, reigned around — a silence 
which Maud thought wfcs horribly suggestive of th# 
tomb, and most disastrous to the hopes in which she had 
indulged. 

It was when she had fathomed the very lowest depths 
of despair that she heard a voice give vent to a gkd 
try. 

‘‘Maud — Maud— Maud !” said a well-knawu voice, 
“lit is I 1 1 am here — I am here !” 

Oil APT Bit 31 AA XVII. 

DICK TURPIN AMI MAUD A1;E SURPRISED BY TIIK 
OFFICERS IN THE RUINS. 

Had not these words been followed by the sound of 
rapid footsteps, and bad she wot caught si"ht of a well- 
kuown form hastening towards her, Maud would have 
concluded that she had been the victim of some cruel 
delusion. 

Fortunately, she was spared this pang additional to 
those which she had already suffered. 

But her joy had almost as great an effect upon her 
<■8 a shock of grief or disappointment. 

TMic next moment she found herself in the arms of 
the one she loved so truly aud so well. 

So exhausted was she bodily, and so completely over- 
come mentally, that for some time she couhTdo nothing 
more than remain half passive in Dick’s arms. 

While remaining thus, and only in a state of semi- 
consciousness, the past, and all the horrors sfee tad 
gone through, seemed by far more like some hideous 
■iroam than steru reality. 

Was she wakiug then, she asked herself, or was she 
dreaming now ? 

The last question there was difficulty in making a 
reply to. 

All — all was real. 

But by what chance could it be, she again mentally 
inquired, that Dick was there, to all appearances safe 
and unhurt — just in the very place she hau set out from 
in order expressly to warn him from approaching, aud 
wht.ro — greatest mystery of all — he was, beyond all 
doubt, quite secure and safe ? 

Such interrogations as tiiese thronging Uuckly in 
her niind might well confuse Maud’s brain, and make 
her close her (-yes in an attempt to think calmly aud 
clearly, * 

“Bonse up— arouse yourself J” she heard Diokv-ay for 
he fancied, from her closed eyes and pallid cheeks, *iiat 
ihe had faintM. “You are in no danger now, and— and 
yon are not hurt, I trust?” 

Diok pronounced these words with considerable diffi- 
dence. 

The first tumult of joy which he experienced when he 


first caught sight of her had mivde him torgotful of snob 
a contingency as this. 

Now that the idea had occurred to him, however, he 
suffered a thousand apprehensions, for ho ssuily feared by 
Maud’s manner that she had suffered some fearful 

accident. 

“No — no,” she murmured, feebly, “I shall be better 
soon. Water — water I" 

“ Tom,” said Dick, iu a loud voice — “ Tom R - »v i” 

Tom Davis came forward. 

' Here I am, captain. What’s amiss?” 

Borne wafer, now, at once !” 

Tom started off at full speed. 

There was a plentiful supply o? clear spring water in 
the ruins, which had been of the greatest service to the 
highwaymen during their sojourn there, and Davis made 
his way to it at once. 

He quickly returned. 

Maud drunk a. little of tho water — but very little. 

The remainder Dick sprinkled in her face. 

After this, she was considerably revived. 

“ Is it possible,” she asked — “cau it be possible that 
you are here safe aud unhurt?” 

“Quite. Aud you?” 

“ Not much hurt. But n°ver mind now — toll me about 
yourself ?” 

“Nay — uny! I must first be satisfied ” 

“Take my word for it,” she said : “ all is well.” 

“ But where have you been ? ana whore is Jack ?" 

“ Alas — alas !” 

“ Do not weep — but speak ; tell me — relieve me from 
the terrible suspense which I now endure !” 

“ 1 discovered the presence of the officers here, and 
knew they intended to wait in anibueh till you had de- 
scended ” 

“ Yes — yes — I know all that!” 

“ You know ii?” 

14 Uenainiy.'* 

“Then my curiosity is greater than yours, flow fears 
you eseaped ?” 

“ I will tell you, but I must bear about your proceed- 
ings first. No hesitation — your curiosity will be most 
speedily allayed by a prompt compliance, for in this ea-e I 
will take no denial.” 

Maud know very well that when Turpin had ctco ex- 
pressed himself positively on any occasion it was quite 
futile to induce him to change his mind, so she at onee 
began tho recital of those events which are already well 
known to the reader. 

It may perhaps be imagined with what amount of as- 
tonishment and dismay Dick listened to her narrative. 

When she had concluded, he drew a long breath, and 
said : 

“ Thank Heaven that is over, aud that I have hoard the 
last of these perils! I had imagined, as I thought, the worst 
of evils, but never dreamt of such a succession of cala- 
mities as I have heard.” 

But Maud’s impatience was so great that she could 
scarcely listen to these few remarks, but eagerly she 
sought him to let her know by what means he had 
managed to escape his foes. 

Dick finished with these words j 

“I felt convinced,” he said, “but I know not why, 
that I should find you somewhere near the ruins, and 
bonce my presence here to-night. My fear was, however, 
that you had falleu into the powei of the officers.” 

“ No — no, I should have warned you, had I been able.” 

“ I find so ! Tom King was nearly right in his guess, 
hut a kind of fascination seemed to draw me to ibis place. 
There was peril and hazard iu approaching here, bat I 
was careful.” 

“ Have the officers departed ?” 

“ Yes, they have gone. I was in time to see the men 
depart who had been left in charge. It seems every part 
of the ruins has undergone a rigid scrutiny, and from 
what I overheard — ■” 

“ Overheard ?” 

‘Yes; on first reaching here, upon finding the men 
were present, I crept as close to them as 1 could, in the 
hope of hearing something about you.” 

1 1 understand.” 

•“ 1 gathered from their conversation that a large amount 
of money had been discovered, buried near the spot when 
, we remained so long." 
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“ Tho secret chamber.” 

“ Yes, that was the spot. The amount is groat. Upon 
bearing of it I could not help thinking of your long-ex- 
pressed wish ■ ” 

“Yes — yes.” 

“ Of leaving England.” 

Maud sighed deeply. 

“ That would have furnished us with sufficient to have 
lived on in some foreign land, for there are times when 
this wild life palls upon me, and most of all has it dono 
so during your disappearance.” 

No words can tell what an amount of joy those words 
infused into Maud’s breast. 

She flattered herself with the idea that she could now 
see something like a prospect of the realisation of tho 
dearest wish of her heart. 

Oh, if she could only keep Dick in his present humour, 
No. 221.— Black Bess. 
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she fancied there would soon be an end of all those 
perilous accidents which they had suffered ! 

To Maud, the prospect of a residence in some other 
land, where they would have nothing more to fear from 
the power of the law, was like the anticipation of a calm, 
safe harbour and the charms of home to some far-out-at- 
sea and storm-tossed mariner.. 

There was rest, peace, happiness, and safety, to look 
forward to. 

“ It would yet be possible, I think,” she said, after a 
few moments’ pause, for at first she was too much over- 
come to utter a syllable. . “ Believe me, it is m% ono 
wish, the great desire I wish to have gratified. Oh, if 
you only knew what happiness it would bring to my 
weary heart you would not deny me !” 

“I feel that I ought not,” said Dick. “You have 
already made by far too many sacrifices on my behalf. I 
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vrtll promise you to take iuto full consideration all you ! 
orge, aad the next time wo all meet together the subject 1 
shall be *ully discussed. If it is practicable it can be 
done.” 

Maud was quil contented with this promise. She 
knew full well that it was not lightly made. 

She wept plentifully. 

“Pry your tears,” said Dick, “or / shall change my 
mind. I want to see entiles, not tears.” 

“They are tears of joy, Dick,” she sobbed. “ J. shall 
be calm soon.” 

At length Maud looked up, and said, quietly , 

“ Where was it that you appointed to meet the rest ?” 

“Not far from hero ; and as soon as you have recovered 
yourself we will set out, for the time now is overpast.” 

“ I am ready.” 

“ And what will be your next step ?” 

“ That I scarcely know. For one thing, however, I 
shall propose that for the present we once more take up 
our quarters in the ruins.” 

“ In the ruins ?” asked Maud, scarcely able to believe 
that she had heard aright. 

“Yes.” 

“But yon forget the police officers.” 

“ Indeed I do not, nor those who have been set here to 
guard the place ; hut I have certain knowledge that the 
guard will be no longer kept. The officers will never sus- 
pect we have had the audacity to come back, and in all 
probability the old castle will be more left to itself than it 
has ever been.” 

Tho moment Dick made this remark, Maud was much 
6truck by the force of it. 

What more unlikely place could there now be than thi3 
for them to be concealed in? She would never have 
guessed, and she felt certain tho officers would not bo 
cunning enough to do so. 

“ Yon are right,” she said. “At first, the audacity of 
the proposal staggered me ” 

“ That is just what I rely upon for success,” answered 
Turpin ; “ the hold course is always the best.” 

“ And then what will he your next step ?” 

“We will reserve the consideration of tha' until wo all 
meet again ; we shall then have many irnpf iai’t things to 
arrange and settle.” 

It was at this moment that Tom Davis ame running 
towards them with the utmost consternation in his looks. 

“ Captain — captain I” he gasped. 

“ Well, what now ?” 

“ Up — up 1 Be quick, or you will be too late 1 Follow 
me!” 


“What is the matter ?” 

“We must have been watched to this place.” 

“ Watcheu ?” 

“Yes, or elso Maud, for a large troop of officers have 
crept cautiously up to the caslle walls. I did not dis- 
cover their presence until almost upon them. Quick — 
quick, or we shall bo too late to escape, for they intend to 
surround the castle, and in such a manner as to prevent 
all possibility of exit from its walls, and we must be ofl 
before the circle is completed.” 

This was startling intelligence indeed, and it came 
upon both Maud and Dick with more than usual forcej for 
they had ouly just reasoned themselves into tlte comfort- 
able belief that they were perfectly safe in their present 
quarters. 

Indeed, for at least a second Dick was quite incredu- 
lous. 

“ You needn’t stare like that, captain,” cried Davis — 
“ it’s true. Come, come, we must he into the saddle at 
cnce !” 

Recovering himself from his shock of surprise, Dick 
hastened af f er his faithful ally. 

Maud was greatly alarmed as this intelligence^ and, 
what, was more, she was much angered with herself. 

She believed that the police officers must have tracked 
her to the ruins, and she much blamed herself lor having 
approached with so little caution. 

She well remembered that trom the moment she com- 
menced the descent of the hill, from the summit of which 
she had caught tlte first glimpse of the castle, she had 
Uever once turned her head to look behiud her. 

The fact was, the state of excitement under which she 
laboured was by far too great for her to think of any of 
thtso thing} 


Now she blamed herself for her i-emlssness. 

When the first s* loc ^ surprise o «vjt with her 
sho hastened to follow Dick i. for sh .o seemed n a moment 
to realise the important* immediate tligli*. 

The distance to the pl ace where the corses had boon 
left was not great, and the r assure.) that -.3 
time was lost in mounting. 

Tom Davis had Item so fortunate as'«/ provide himself 
with a uorse, and Turpin wished that another could have 
been found for Maud, as in that case all their future 
operations would have been rendeted much easier and 
agreeable. 

It was a deficiency which Dick, at the moment when 
ho swung Maud on to the front o F tho saddle before hioi, 
determined should be supplied at the earliest moment. 

There could now no louger bo any doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of tho information which Tom Davis had givon ; 
and had there been any lingering spark of incredulity in 
Turpin’s mind it must have been quenched by what he 
next beheld. 

A number of well-armed police officers came into sight 

No sooner did they catch sight of tho little party of oui 
friends than they gave utterance to a loud shout, which 
certainly seemed more like one of intense surprise than 
aught else. 

But thi3 surprise they rapidly recovered themselves 
from, and rushed forward intent upon an attack. 

Dick, however, was in no humour for an encounter. 

But he was iu readiness to start. 

He merely called out to Toni. 

“ Forward,” he cried — “ forward at your best speed !" 

lie set Black Bess in motion as he thus spoke. 

The gallant animal then, as on many a previous occa- 
siou, made no account whatever of her double burden. 

Tom Davis was well mounted, so he kept behiud Dick 
without much trouble, for of course in that confined area 
Black Bess could not put out any extraordinary speed. 

The officers immediately commenced a pursuit; but 
v* lat troubled Dick more than this was the f act that one 
C them placed a small whistle to his lips, which ho soundest 
s,.. shrilly that all the ruins echoed and re-echoed, aad 
iff it certainly no one but a boatswain could kavo piped 
be i re r. 

This was a signal whieh doubtless would b6 well us,* 
derstood by the other police officers at hand. 

“ Forward 1” said Dick again. “ The sharjier we are 
in our movements the better it will be for us.” 

“ Go on, captain,” said Tom. “ I will keep close enough 
behind you, never fear.” 

At this moment Dick turned the angle of a bastion, and 
the very instant that he did so ho became conscious that 
he had just committed a very unfortunate action. 

Ho had run full tilt upon another party of officers. 

They joined at once in full cry. 

But Dick dashed on. 

In spite of being thus taken at unaware,’, he knew as it 
by intuition that the only chance he had lay in keeping 
on. 

Straight in his path, however, was an old stone 
wall. 

The height was enough to make every prudent horse- 
man pause and consider well before he made the attempt 
to put his horse to overleap it. 

The officers uttered shouts of triumph, and began to 
close round in a kind of circle, thiuking, no doubt, that 
this wall would prove a barrier to the highwayman *C 
further progress, especially as his steed carried & donc«S 
burden. 

But Dirk held on steadily 

“ Over, Bess, old lass !” ho cried, iu an inspiriting voice, 
when within a short distance of the truly formidable 
obstacle. 

That was the only incitement she required. 

But it was observable that the noble creature gathered 
herself together, so to speak, and prepared to mako a more 
than ordinary effort. 

Up sho rose in the air, almost as though without any 
muscular exertion on her part, or as though she had been 
suddenly raised by some supernatural ami invisible 
power. 

For a fleeting portion of time she was seen clearly 
above the obstacle, and then, in the twinkling of an tye 
afterwards, she alighted safely and gently on the ouiai 

side. 
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This was a eight which could not fail to excite some | 
emotions of admiration in every breast, but the feeling 
by which the officers wero actuated wa3 far more libo I 
aggraval ion than aught else. 

Oue of those in command of the rest no sooner saw 
Black Bess rise from the ground than he made sure the 
wall would be cleared easily, iu which ho was proved to 
be right. J 

He gave vent- to a cry of rage and disappointment. 

At the same time he rushed forward. 

He held a cocked aud loaded pistol in his extended 
hand. 

His cry seemed to be taken by some more of his fol- 
lowers as a signal to rush forward as well, but perhaps 
they were only influenced by mere example. 

Be it. how it may, they advanced, and had any immedi- 
ate effect followed the shot which their leader now fired, 
they would have been in readiness to act. 

The pistol which, without any note of warning, had 
been discharged at the fugitives just as they wero clearing 
the wall was not. to all appearances, of any good what- 
ever. 

The fury of the officer was on the increase rather thau 
otherwise, for he Hung the discharged piatoi over the wall 
with the full fury of his arm. 

But despite the vigour with which the missile was 
hurled, it foil harmlessly upon the long rank grass, for 
Dick was by this time far ahead. 

Not onc3 had ho paused, but had kept all his energies 
beat upon the execution of one task — that of getting 
quite clear from the ruins of tho castle ia tho shortest 
possible spaeo of time. 

CHATTER MXXXVIII. 

DICK. TURPIN IS WITNESS Off A VERT EXCITING INCIDENT. 

“Are you hurt, Maud?” wa3, however, Dick’s first 
auxious question after the report of the pistol had died 
away. 

“ No. Are you ?” 

“ I am whole and sound.” 

“And Bess ?” 

“ Whole aud sound too, to the very bast of my belief. 

I heard the bullet whiz above me. We must have begun 
to descend just when he pulled the trigger.” 

Maud shuddered. 

buch. narrow escapes as these — escapes which might 
literally be called miraculous — were truly terrible. 

The horse which Tom Davis bestrode displayed his 
qaalities to good advantage on this occasion. 

Tho wall was surmounted with tolerable ease, ac^ be 
was able to keep at tho heels of Black Bess without Dick 
having to keep much chock upon the rein. 

It became evident though that the officers did not 
intend to let them off any more easily thau they could 
help, for they at ouco organised a pursuit which, iu all 
fairness, must be said to have commenced with really mili- 
tary alertness. 

But our friends had the start, and there was every 
probability that, provided no remarkable aud unforeseen 
accident occurred, they would succeed in keeping it. 

A chase, nevertheless, is proverbially a very doubtful 
matter. 

Like a race, ic is sometimes neither the swiftes* nor the 
best that wins. 

“ Tom,” said Dick, in a loud voice, so that triere should 
be no fear about his words being misunderstood, “just 
let me sec what speed you can make — push on to toe beet 
of your ability, Never fear that I shall bo left behind.” 

Tom Davis immediately complied, and tho advantage 
of this method oi procedure soou made itself manifest, 
for it prevented Disk from unduly checking his owe 
mare’s speed iu order to render it aceordaut with that of 
bis companion’s. 

On came the officers, however, with remarkable vigour 
and spirit. 

All at once there was a kind of consternation in t 1 ** 
rear, and not one of our friends could resist the temptation 
of looking Lack in order to ascertain by what it was occa- 
sioned. 

The l'Q.n'H still continued to shine with a brilliancy 
vbich enabled them tc distinguish objects at a consider- 
able di stance. 


Behind them, and distinctly visible in consequence of thi 
position which it occupied, was trio old castlo. 

Not far from the outor walls they immediately caught 
sight of what had certainly distracted the attention of the 
pursuing officers. 

This was nothing more nor less than a man mounted 
upon a magnificent black steed, which seemed to fly over 
the ground with the speed and grace of an antelope. 

The horseman sat in the saddle with the unmistakable 
ease of one who Las perfectly mastered the by no means 
easy s««nce of ridiug. 

In fact, as ho bounded on at this tremendous pace it 
might be said of hitn that — 

“Ho grew unto his seat. 

And to such wondrous doing brought his horse, 

As he had been incorpsed and demi-natured 
With the brave boast.” 

Almost immediately afterwards a small troop of polio# 
officers emerged from behind a clump of treos- 

Tbey were most certainly in full pursuit. 

On they went with full hue and cry. 

So exsiisd was Dick by this singular spectacle that he 
totally forgot all about the peril in which he himself 
stood. 

His curiosity was raised to the utmost pitch. 

The rider was a total stranger to him, and Dick was 
confident he could never have so much as glanced at that 
magnificent horse aud have forgotten him. 

The course taken by this flying horseman served to 
bring him each moment more distinctly to the view of our 
friends. 

From the first Maud had watched him with the closest 
attention, aud now she exclaimed : 

“Yes, yes — I am certain I am right — it can be no 
other." 

These words served to bring Dick back to a recollection 
of what was passing arouud him at the present moment. 

“Who — who?" he asked, quickly. “What do you 
mean ?” 

“ Why, I am certain that is tho stranger of whom I 
spoke," 

“ That flying horseman ?” 

“ Yes — Captain Hawk.” 

“Captain Hawk !” repeated Dick, musingly, a? though 
he had a kiud of half recollection that he had somewhere 
heard that name before. 

“Yes. Look now! Did you ever seo such a noble 
steed ?” 

“ Never but oue,” answered Dick. 

He patted Black Bess upon tho r.eck while ho spoke. 

The pace at which Captain Hawk was going was 
something extraordinary. 

And now a rather singular event took place. 

That email knot of police officers who were in pursuit 
of Captain Hawk stood not the remotest chance of over- 
taking him. 

He went two steps to their one. 

The distance between them, therefore, could be seen to 
increase visibly every moment. 

By the manner in which the captain pushed on it would 
seem as though he had decided upon the policy of having 
a sharp push and getting the pursuit over with os little 
delay as possible. 

The course he took, however, was such as to cause 
him to approach in a diagonal direction on the large 
troop of officers who wero in pursuit of Turpin. 

Of this the captain must have been ignorant. 

It would never occur to him that two parties of officers 
were out, and owing to the nature of his position it was 
scarcely possible that he could perceive them. 

The troop of police officers seemed aware of this, and 
also to arrive at the conclusion that the capture of Dick 
was a vory doubtful matter, while that of Captain Ilawk 
seemed certain, for if he held on ho would dash right into 
them. 

On came Satan in that tremendous style which could 
not fail to rivet the attention of every beholdor. 

The officers came to a halt. 

No doubt it was galling to give Dick up in this 
manner, but they were resolved to make s> prisoner 
somehow. 

I* may seem strange that they did not divide their 
force, but then it must be cousidercd that if they hisJ 
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lone thi» Captain Hawk would have seen them in ; 
time. 

Dick was not a little surprised a^tlus sudden ohange 
In the behaviour of the officers, but' lie was not long in 
comprehending their tactics. 

What groatly astonished him was that they should 
abandon a pursuit of him in favour of somebody else. 

Previously to that moment he had the vanity to sup- 
pose that he was of more importance to them than anyone 
else. 

Their conduct on the present occasion served to show, 
however, that this was a mistake. 

As may bo supposed, Dick’s curiosity respecting this 
Captain Hawk greatly increased. 

Who could he be ? 

What had he done that the police officers should be so 
exceedingly solicitous about his capture ? 

These wore the questions which Dick asked himself, 
out without being able to give an answer, though ho was 
vaguely conscious of having heard his name mentioned 
by some one. 

Beyond this his memory did not serve him. 

“ Dick — Dick !" cried Maud, who was attentively watch- 
ing all that was going on— “ Dick, ho does not see them. 
He is riding to his death.” 

“He is indeed !” ^ 

Dick had also brought his mare to a standstill, and so 
had Tom, now that the oliicers wore no longer in pur- 
suit. 

Clearly, however, so far as their own safety was con- 
cerned, they ought to have made the best of their speed 
away. 

Dick could not tear himsolf from the spot, so extreme 
was his interest. 

“Can you not save him?” asked Maud, with deep 
anxiety. 

“ 1 have every wish to do so, but t fear it is an im- 
possibility.” 

“ But you cannot see him perish before our eyes > Re- 
member, he was kind and generous enough to render 
me a service !” 

“ Do not fear I should forget it. But whs* can I do 
against so many ?” 

Maud sighed. 

“ I’ll tell you what you might do,” said Tom. ' You 
might attract his attention to us, and then perhaps we 
could by signals apprise him of the danger with which ho 
was threatened.” 

“ A very good suggestion, Tom. A pistol will do it, I 
fancy.” 

“ Beyond a doubt it will.” 

“ Here goes, then.” 

Suiting the action to the word, Dick draw forth one of 
his pistols. 

He pointed it upwards and pulled the trigger. 

The sharp dischargo which followed rang out clearly 
over hill and dale. 

It attracted the immediate attention of Captain Hawk, 
for to him such a sound could bode nothing but danger. 

When once the captain looked towards our friends they 
came forward and took up such positions as would render 
them more easily to be seen. 

When this was doue, they waved their arms and pointed 
to the spot where the officers had— if we may be allowed 
the term — ambushed themselves. 

Captain. T I>wk was indisputably quick cf apprehen- 
sion. 

He mrght not have known just why Dick and Tom 
Davis pointed, but he guessed that danger lay in that 
direction, and abruptly changed his course to one that 
lay nearly at right angles to it. 

With a politeness that seemed to form part of his 
nature, he did not thus turn aside until he uad acknow- 
ledged, by a graceful wave of his hat, me good service 
Dick had rendered him. 

Not for long, however, was he in ignorance of what 
kind of danger ho had been threatened with. 

The discovery that their intended prey had been 
warned, filled the officers with ungovernable fury. 

They oould restrain themselves no longer. 

Uttering loud yells and shouts, they rushed forth £wm 
iieir concealment. 

“ Divide — divide !” cried the leader. “ Divide, 1 say 1” 

This vague order was productive of a little confusion, 


And yet in a short space of time the officers, now fore 
iug two parties, were in full chase. 

It would have been a very great satisfaction to Dick 
could he hut have seen how the captain further fared. 

It was important, however, that he should to his 
own safety. 

In less than a moment various intervening Objects hid 
him from view. 

The brief pause that had so strangely taken place was 
productive of one good effect. 

It had enabled Black Bess thoroughly to recover her 
wind and strength, for, of course, it was a very different 
thing for her to carry a double burden at such a rapid 
rate instead of a single one. 

It was, therefore, with renewed vigour and spirit that 
she set forward for the second time. 

The same arrangement was adopted as before — that is 
to say, Tom Davis rode on first at the best speed his 
horse could make, while Dick followed at his heels. 

From time to time, however, Maud looked across the 
country whenever she had the opportunity, in the hope 
of again catching sight of Captain Hawk, but all trace of 
him appeared now to ho lost. 

With uniform steadiness Dick found that he was in- 
j creasing his distance from the officers, so that unless they 
were reinforced by fresh horses, or in case an accident 
occurred to our friends, it was almost impossible a capture 
should ho effected. 

It was just about half an hour after this that Dick 
called out to Tom Davis to come to a halt, and at the 
same time tightened his rein. 

He chose an elevated piece of ground for doing this. 

Some time had elapsed since he had seen or even heard 
anything of the police officers, and he was anxious to 
ascertain if he could whether or not they had abandoned 
the chase. 

Having pulled up, then, he looked hack. 

He was agreeably surprised to find that his position 
commanded a much more extensive view of the surround- 
ing scenery than he Lad expected, though tho moon, hav- 
ing now declined towards the west, no longer poured 
forth her light with such effulgence as hitherto. 

Still ho could see tolerably well. 

He continued his scrutiny for some moments, but with- 
out being able to catch a glimpse of Lis foes. 

“ I believe I may venture to say all is well. I can ace 
nothing of them.” 

“ Nor I,"’ answered Tom, “ nor hear either.” 

“ Then in that case I think we may venture to direct 
our course to our destination, which 1 had hoped to reach 
long ere this.” 

He was about to urge Black Bess forward, when Toro 
cried, somewhat suddenly : 

“ I can hear something now, captain.” 

“ Hear what ?” 

“Listen !" 

Dick did so. 

“A single horseman?" he said, interrogatively. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, he cannot concern us. Forward onca moro !” 

Tom did not offer to show the least hesitation, but set 
his horse in motion at once. 

Now, it is rather singular that both should have fallen 
into an error concerning the sound they heard. 

Ilb to its character there could be no mistake— most 
cortainly a single horseman was approaching.. 

But without saying so to each other, and without paus- 
ing to consider carefully, both Turpin and Tom Davis 
came to the conclusion that this horseman was on the 
road behind them. 

They had not gone very far before they became aware 
that just the opposite was the case. 

The horseman was on the road before them, and, what 
was mere, ho was approaching them, and that, too, at no 
common rate of speed. 

They all became conscious of this at the same instant, 
but Maud was the first to remark upon it. 

“ It is some one approaching us,” she saicf. 

“ Yes, clearly so,” answered Dick, “ though I thought 
otherwise.” 

“ What shall we do, captain ?” asked Davis. 

“ Ride on,” replied Turpin. “ I see no reason why wa 
should trouble ourselves to go out of our wav for any 
chance passenger, and we are late enough already.” 
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" He may pass without taking ary notice of ns, cap- 
tain.” 

“ He is most likely to do so.” 

“Push on, then — we will pass him rapidly." 

Just at this moment they reached a spot where the 
read bent round at a somewhat aoute angle, and .after- 
wards stretched out for a great distance in a perfectly 
straight line. 

They then caught sight of the horseman, and Maud 
uttered a sharp cry. 

“ What is the matter ?” Dick asked, anxiously. 

“ Nothing — nothing — but— but — yes — yes — I am lure 
it must be 1” 

" What — what ?” 

11 Captain Hawk!” 

Maud pointed at the horseman as she pronounced the 
name. 

He seemed to be coming on more swiftly than ever. 

“ I do believe it is, 1 ' said Dick. 

" I am certain of it,” answered Maud. 

"But by what means short of magic can he have get 
here ?” 

“ I know not, but he seems to haunt us like a shadow.” 

“ He does indeed. Who ho can be puzzles me, and 
why he should be 30 fond of riding into the very mouth 
of danger ia something which passes my comprehen- 
sion.” 

“ How furiously he comes now !” 

“ Yes ; we will stand aside and allow him free passage, 
otherwise he may do us a mischief.’’ 

Considering the undiminished rate at which this eccen- 
tric being was coming on, it certainly seemed no more 
than wise to adopt this precaution. 

Very much to the astonishment of all three of our 
friends, however, they had no sooner made this change 
than they perceived him slacken speed. 

He was drawing the rein very tightly. 

The horse was such a powerful-looking creature that 
ft Beemed strange for a slim, slight tigure liko that of 
Captain Hawk to possess such absolute control over 
nim. 

The noble animal, however, despite his tricksii^ss, was 
perfectly obedient to the rein. 

“ What on earth can he be pulling up for ?” asked 
Dick. 

This proceeding was quite as singular as any of his 
others, and only in accordance with that eccentricity 
which seemed to govern all his actions. 

Dick wondered whether he had caught sight of Maud 
■od himself. 

This was a point about which they were destined not 
to wait for a very long time in doubt. 

The captain halted within half a dozen paces of where 
they stood. 

"Excuse me,” ho said, as he removed his hat from his 
head aud made a bow. “It is odd to introduce oneself 
thus, but 1 am not altogether a stranger, since I had the 
pleasure of rendering that young lady a service a little 
while ago.” 

“ I am very glad to see you,” said Dick, “ for I feel 
deeply indebted to——” 

"Now, no more of that! I am indebted to you. 
Thanks far arresting my attention, or I should have 
dashed headlong into those fellows. You seem surprised 
to see ms riding back, but I thought I would, if possible, 
embrace the opportunity of thanking you for the warn- 
ing that you gave.” 

CHAPTER MX XXIX. 

DICK rUEPIN TAKES QUITE A FANCY TO CAPTAIN *5AWK. 

There was something verging very closely upon the 
ludicrous in the coolness and carelessness With which 
Captain Hawk pronounced these words. 

The idea that a man, instead if getting as far away 
from his foes as he coaid, should actually turn round 
again and gailop back, with no other object than that 
which he had expressed, was oertainly oat of all cha- 
racter. 

Dick Turpin thought so, and eaid : 

" You are very welcome, and I am glad you got off m 
easily ; still, I should scarcely have expected that y *-? 
should take the trouble, and also run the risk of—" 


* Galloping back again, I suppose y ou were going to 
say,” interrupted the captain, with a merry laugh. 
“Bless you! I think nothing of it, for. ihanks to 
baton ’’ 

“ To Satan ?” echoed Dick. 

“ Not his infernal majesty, bv any means,” answered 
the captain, “ but to my horse here, whose equal never 
did and never can exist. He is matchless in every attri- 
bute that a horse should possess.” 

Dick gave a peculiar smile. 

“ You think so,” he said. 

“ I am certain of it.” 

“ Then I beg to differ.” 

“Differ?” 

‘‘Yes, and, without offence, I hope you will permit me 
to say that, while admitting yours is a noble creature, 
and one which you ought to prize as you do your own 
life, yet I have one in my possession that I cannot allow 
to be inferior to him in any respect whatever.” 

“ Indeed !” said the stranger, somewhat stiffly. “ You 
are welcome to your own opinion, but you must not ex- 
pect me to subscribe to it.” 

“Just so, and allow me to make the same remark.” 

“Certainly. There is but one steed in the whole world 
to which I can believe my Satan to be inferior, and that 
steed I would give much to see. I have heard much of 
it by report, but I am not disposed to credit more than 
half of the wonderful stories that I hear. But even if I 
ever am so fortunate as to see it, I shall not be very ready 
to yield the palm.” 

“Indeed,” said Dick, with the same peculiar smile upon 
his countenance — “ and may I ask you what steed it is of 
which you have heard so much ?” 

“ The one in the possession of Turpin, the highway- 
man, and I believe commonly known as Black Bess. But 
what are you laughing at?” 

“ Excuse me, at you.” 

“At mo! What for?” 

“ Merely for thinking that your steed, however good 
his qualities may be, could for a moment compare with 
Black Bess.” 

“ You don’t think so ?” 

“ I am certain.” 

“ Well, as I told you, I would give much to see this 
wonderful mare, and scarcely any less to see her rider.” 

“ Then,” said Dick, quietly, “ you can do so without 
further trouble.” 

The captain stared at him incredulously. 

“ You don’t mean to say that ” 

“ Well, I do moan to say that this is Bonny Black Bess, 
and I am Dick Turpin, very much at your servioe, and 
very much obliged to you for your kind behaviour to my 
wife here.” 

“ That your wife ?” 

“ It is, I assure you.” 

The captain was so amazed that ho could not utter 
auother word. 

He sat on his steed like a statue of astonishment. 

“ You seem incredulous !” said Dick, after a pause. 

“No, surprised, that’s all,” cried Captain Hawk, with 
something liko a return to his former gaiety of manner. 
“Dick Turpin,” he said, extending his hand, “I am 
heartily glad to see you ! I have longed, wished to do so, 
and let me say if you want a friend that will stand to 
you back and edge, you have such a friend in me.” 

Dick cordially grasped the hand so warmly extended to 
him. 

“ Beyond being aware that you are called by the name 
of Captain Hawk, I know nothing of you. Still, be you 
whom you may, I rejoice to make your acquaintance, and 
accept your offer as freely as it is made,” 

“ That’s just it!” said the captain. “ And if you don’t 
mind listening I will give you a very brief account of 
myself. That formality may well be dispensed with iu 
your case, as your reputation is by this um£ tolerably 
established.” 

| Dice bowed. 

“ I should feel very much favoured,” he said, “for 1 
have some dim recollection of having heard of you." 

“ But there is no reason why you should be detained 
the while. If yau have no objection I will ride lor a 
little way by the Bide of you, and if we do not go very 
feat we shall be able to converse at onr ease,” 

“ Will it be taking you out of your way V* 
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“ No, not at all. I am bound for nowhere to-night, sc 
that it matters little which direction 1 lake.” 

“ In that case, then, I shall be glad to adopt ti-c 
arrangement, for I hare an appointment I do uo» wish 
to miss.” 

“ Exactly 6„,” said Captain Hawk, with a smile, and 
at the same time he turned his horse rcund and urged 
him gently forward. 

This, howerer, was by no means so easy a matter as 
it might appear, for Satan was impatient at the least 
restraint. 

As for Black Bess, so well did she understand her 
master’s manner, sud so thoroughly ws.a she under 
subjection to him, that ho had no difficulty in making 
her go at just what pace ho desired. 

“ I daresay you wonder what brought the police officers 
to the ruins,” the captain began, “ but I am to blame 
for that ; though as things have turned out all right, I 
hope you will forgive me.” 

“ But I do not understand.” 

“I will soon explain myself, however. I daresay you 
have heard of the particulars of our meeting in the 
lane P” 

“ You mean between yourself Maud ?” 

“Yes, if that is her name. .Well, after she had asked 
me which was the way to the ruined ca3tlo I began won- 
dering whatever she could want there at such a lonely 
hour. The longer I thought tho more did my wonder- 
ment increase, and at last I resolved to shako oft the 
officers as well and as soon as I could, double upon my 
course, and make my way to the ruins myself, in order 
to find out if I could what she, wanted there, and also, 
believe me, I was animated with tho idea that I might 
bo able, perchance, to be of some assistance to her.” 

“ You are thoughtful,” said Dick, “ and I appreciate 
your intention just as I should if it had been carried 
into effect.” 

“ Well, now, I should rather think you would have 
wished me a thousand miles away, for, but for my in- 
terference, you would not have been interrupted by the 
officers.” 

“ It does not matter, as it has turned out.” 

“ No. For my part, I am glad, since it has procured 
me what I have wished for for so long — an introduction 
to yourself. But, leaving that, let mo tell you I rode 
rather oareies 3 ly into the ruins, and mu3t have been 
seen doing so by the grabs, for they were upon me in 
a moment.” 

“ I had wondered what brought them there,” said 
Dick. “ It was a mystery to mo, quite ; but now all is 
explained.” 

“ Yes j and I hope to your satisfaction.” 

“ Quite so. And yet was it merely upon the chance 
that yon might meet with us and thank us for turning 
you that you ran tho great risk of galloping back P” 

“It was indeed.” 

“ Then you are one of two things.” 

“ May I a3k which and what ?” 

“ I cannot well answer the first part of your ques- 
tion, but what I was about to say was that you wero 
either very brave or very reckless.” 

“Just whichever you like — perhaps a little of both,” 
responded the captain, with o light laugh. 

“It may bo so; but 3till— - — ” 

“ You would have hesitated, I suppose P” 

" I should.” 

“ Well, you see, I place so much confidence in Satau'a 
powers. He has carried me out of so manj sorapes that 
1 begin to have absolute belief in his powers of speed.” 

“ Mind you do not put trust in him ouee too otfcou,” 
said Dick, seriously. “ It is a pity to try a horse too 
much.” 

“ Does Satan look the worse ?” 

“ No ; he does not, I confess.” 

“ But stay ! I am running on in this fashion, aud 
yot I have uot told you who I am — or, rather, I have 
not made you acquainted with my profession. I dare- 
say, however, you can guess it.” - 

“ A highwayman ?’* 

| Well, yes, I suppose that is what people will call 
me, and yet when I think of— But no mattes— -no 
matter !” 

Some reminiscence of somewhat a sad character evi- 
dently camo over the captain’s faoe at tins moment, but 


by au effort he banished it, and was again smiling and 
light-hearted as before. *• 

Perhaps,” he said, “ the tim« may oomo when wa 
shall be better acquainted, a id if so, I may relate to 
you something of my early life. You will' find much 
that is strange in it.” » 

“ "V ery likely ; and at the same timo I may be able to 
convince you that your Satan is inferior to my own 
Black Boss. We will have a trial of speed lomo day * 
of coarse, now it is impossible 1 , sjs she carries a double 
burden.” * - 

“ Certainly !” 

The capt; in seemed aa though he was abont to say 
farewell to Dick, and yet for some reason or other he 
appeared to shrink from doing so. 

“ I have a further favour tef ask of yon,” he said, 
“ though I fancy you will consider me too importu- 
nate.” 

“Not at all. Pray speak freely.” 
r “ Well, then, above ail other things, I should desire 
to be made known to yonr comrades. I have,heard so 
much of them by common rumour, that I am most im- 
patient to do so.” 

“ I see no reason why that request should not be 
granted,” answered Dick, “ for I am now within a very 
short distance of a place where we had agreed to meet, 
and where they are doubtless impatiently awaiting our 
arrival.” 

“ I will take you at your word,” said Captain Hawk, 
“ for such a chance may not occur again.” 

“ 1 intended yon to tako me at my word. Lotus make 
better speed. .We shall soon reaoh our destination.” 

Thi3 was quickly verified, for at that time Dick wa3 
not very far from tho blighted tree. 

Owing to the increase in tho rate of speed, but few 
words were exchanged. 

Captain Hawk was one of those individuals that few 
can help liking. 

As for Dick Turpin, he took a strong fancy to him 
from the first, there was something ia iiis manner so 
very jovial and freo. 

Tom Davis, however, did not look, exactly pleased, 
and by his manner it would seem as though lie was 
exceedingly desirous of saying a few words to Dick in 
private. 

For this, however, thoro wtis of course no opportunity, 
so he fidgeted about very uneasily indeed. 

Tom was by nature rather die trustful of new-comers, 
and he by no meaus shored in Diok’a prepossession in 
favour of Captain Hawk 

Without knowing why, Tom felt dubious about him, 
and he felt positive Dick had been indiscreet to give so 
ready a compliance to his last-made request. 

All Tom Davis could do was to keep a sharp look-out 
on all the movements of the captain, and as ids action 
was limited to so little, he resolved to perform that 
little well. 

The old troe was reached, however, wit) tout the occur- 
rence of any inoident whatever. 

But Tom Davis was not inclined to abato any, of liis 
caution on that account. 

No sooner had they all come to a halt, than Dick 
exolaimed: 

“ I scarcely expected to be first upon the ground. 
What can have detained tho others so long, I wonder ?” 

The reader will remember that Tom King was tho 
first to arrive at the place of rendezvous, bat upon hear- 
ing the horseman approaon, had carefully concealed 
himsolf. 

The very moment, however, that the sound of Dick’s 
well-known voice reached his ears he came forth. 

I am here,” he said. 

“And Claud and Jack ?” 

“ I have seen nor neard nothing of them since we 
parted.” 

“ Hush !’ said Maud. “ I hoar some one now.” 

Tho sound of horses’ hoofs could now be distin- 
guished plainly. 

“Here they are I’ll be bound !’” cried Dick. 

“ It would be wisest to draw aside aud make sure, 
would it uot, captain P” said Tom Davis. 

v Certainly it would.” 

VYiriiout the utterance of another syllable, this pro- 
posal -ras carried into execution. , , 
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tthey had barely time to take up their positions before 
the horsemen made their appearance. 

They were recognised at a glance. 

“Safe and sound?” asked Dick, riding forward. 

“ Wind and limb, captain,” was the reply; “bat we 
have met with no success, and so our only hope is that 
yon have been more fortunate.” 

, “ I have. I have recovered Maud, who has sustained 
no serious injury. Sho baa been aided and succoured by 
one I have great pleasure in making known te yen- His 
name is, I believe, Captain Hawk.” 

“ Quite at your service, gentlemen, and very happy 
indeed to make your acquaintance.” 

Tom King, as well as Claude Duval tad Sixteen- 
String Jack, were much taken by surprise. 

It was one of the rarest things in the world for them to 
make a new friend. 

The darkness that reigned about this placo pro re-?, tod 
them from seeing the captain very distinctly. 

The latter, fancying ho observed 6ome reserve on Shefr 
part, said : 

“ Do not distrust me. I ehall always be glad to aid 
yon in any way I am able ; and what is more, you will 
be pleased to understand that I am of the 8 &eo» fraternity 
as yourselves.” 

The announcement was by no moans expected, and the 
effect of it was to cause a greater appearance cf friendli- 
ness on the part of the three highwaymen. 

Captain Hawk, however, was gifted with a full share of 
penetration. 

He could see very well that the friends had some 
topics they wished to discuss, and to which they did not 
exactly feel inclined to make him party. 

“ It will not be long, I trust, before we meet again, but for 
tho present we must part, as I have made arrangements I 
do noi wish to break To make any trosn r l-*ce of ap- 
intment with you would, I know full well, be useless ; 

1 1 shall trust to chance to throw ur toge.her again ere 
long. Good-bye to all !” 

He bowed as he spoke. 

“Remember, yon have to be convinced about your 
steed J" Dick said, as he was departing. 

The captain waved his hand, but made no oilier 
reply. 

The next moment he had vanished in the dark- 
ness, 

“Captain,” said Tom Davis, urgently, though ho 
scarcely raised his voice above a whisper — '“captain!” 

“What is it?” ' 

“ Do you think wo ought to have let him go like 
that ?” 

“ Let him go ! What do you mean ?” 

“Why, captain, I distrust him, and that’s the truth! 
What guarantee have you that he will not go at onco and 
betray us to the officers ?” 

“No guarantee, certainly ; but still, I oonsider it asoet 
unlikely that he should do so," ' 

“ I am of another opinion, captain.” 

“ But what grounds have you ?” 

Here Tom Davis became mute. 

He could only admit that ho had been swayed by 
prejudice. 

“ It cannot matter either,” added Turpin. “ We do aot 
intend to remain in this place many moments.” 

“No, decidedly not,” said Claude Duval, with a 
shudder ; “ and the question wo have first to decide is 
where we shall next take up our quarters.” 

“ And it is a question deserving of much considera- 
tion,” said Dick. “ I had fancied that there would be no 
difficulty about this, but now I am quite at a loss for the 
moment what to advise.” 

This remark elicited some questions from his comradea, 
and Dick at once stated his former intention of returning 
to the ruins, but how the officers had soen them 
there. 

He also made them aware of the manner in whu i&Jie 
had become acquainted with Captain Hawk. 

“But for that unlucky incident,” said Sixteen-String 
Jack, “ you may depend that no better or safer place 
tor us could nave been found for tho present, and if one 
only half as good is now proposed I shall think we arc 
ixtremely fortunate.” 

“ Then Just listen to JKg> for a few moments,” said Tom 
Ring. “ I have Ix'en here waiting for yon for some time, 


and nave all tne while ocoupie^ my mind by thinking 
upon this very subject” 

‘ And you think you can ge& ta out of our difficulty ?'• 
said Turpin. 

t: I think I can.” 

“ Proceed, then ; there is no time to lose.” 

“First oi all,” said Tom, “it will be necessary for me 
to give you a brief account of my doings since our part- 
ing ; without this explanation you will not be able to 
comprehend what I have to propose.” 

“ Go on, then, only bo careful to put your narrative 
into as few words as you can.” 

“You may depend I shall do that. Listen!” 

Amid a profound silenco, then, Tom King proceeded 
to make his comrades acquainted with those facts which 
have been already detailed to the reader. 

In the intense interest which this narrative awakened 
they became forgetful of everything else. 

When Tom brought his adventures to a conclusion, 
all declared that nothing could surpass them. 

“ But now, Tom,” said Dick, “ what is it you have to 
propose ? I confess I am no nearer to forming any con 
ception of it than I was before.” 

“ Is it so indeed ?” 

“ It is.” 

“ Then prep' re yourselves for a startler, for wnat I 
have to say wt*. I feel pretty certain, take you completely 
by surprise.” 

CHAPTER MXL. 

RELA1ES WHAT BEFEL DICK TURPIN AND HIS COMRADES 
BENF.ATH THE ROOF OF THE JOLLY TAR INN. 

The strongest curiosity was evinced, but what words can 
express the astonishment of all when Tom King said, as 
coollv as though it was the simplest and most triflirg 
matter in the world : 

“ I propose, then, comrades, that for the present we t*k§ 
up our quarters beneath the roof of the Jolly Tar Inn.’’ 

“ Where ?” cried Dick, in utter amazement. 

I told you to prepare for a startler.” 

“ But you are not in earnest ?” 

“ I assure you I was never more so Li my Ufa.” 

“ Then you aro mad." 

“ I think not, captain.” 

“But the thing is impossible.” 

“Not at all.” 

'* How so?” 

“ Where is the difficulty ?" 

“ Why, how ehall you get rid cf Knight and Cunning- 
ham ?” 

“ Get rid of them ?” 

“ Yes." 

“ Why they are got rid of already.” 

K By whom ?” 

“By me. Depend upon it, they were so horribly 
frightened that no earthly consideration would ever in- 
duce them to cross that threshold again.” 

“ But, then, there are the others.” 

“What others?” 

“ The officers.” 

“ I doubt there are any there new." 

'• Why net ?” 

“ Tho inquest was to have been held as yesterday— fo? 
it is nearly morning now — and when this formality Is 
over, the bodies would be removed, the inn shut up and 
doubtless left to itself.” 

“It is worth trying, I think,” said Turpin, after 
several moments’ deliberation, “ though to me it still looks 
like running our heads into the lion’s mouth, However, 
should the officers find we have had the audacity to do 
this, we shall never be able to astonish them again.” 

“No matter for that,” urged Tom. “ I still consider the 
scheme practicable in every way, and I do not believe that 
either ot you could propose a place where we should be 
safer.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Dick; ‘and if the officers have 
really left the* premises for good, I quite agree with you ; I 
would give much to be satisfied on that point.” 

“ You must be content to run the risk of that.” 

The advantage which weighs principally with en v" 
said Turpin, “ is that we are now so near the spoi 
posed for our abiding-place. It will be very aooa qitta 
I daylight ana we ought to be under cover by then.” 
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To this all assented unanimously, 

“ What do you say, thou, comrades,” asked Dick, 
“are yon williDg’ to say it shall be so ?” 

“Nay, yon are onr captain, and with whatever 
decision you may come to wo shall bo content ; we know 
you would intend it for the best.” 

“Yes, and for all that my jndgment might lead yon 
astray ; I do not desire that you should look upon it as 
infallible — that would be undertaking too great a, re- 
sponsibility.” 

■“ Well, oaptain, w _ are willing if you are.” 

“ Can you suggest any other place ?” 

“ No — not any.” 

“Then in that case I consider we have no alternative 
left us.” 

“ You have decided, then ?” 

*■ “ Yes, in this way : we will try the inn for a few hours, 
at all events, and then we can come to any decision 
afterwards we may think proper.” 
x This was agreeable to everyone. 

Tom was pleased to find his proposal assented to. 

' It was really wonderful to seo how they became re- 
conciled and accustomed to the idea wliioh had so 
startled them at first. 

Already they began to look at it quite as an ordinary 
proceeding, their only concern being whether the officers 
had really left the premises or not. 

They went the right way to ascertain this, for, with- 
ont any more discussion, they turned their horses’ heads 
in the requisite direction. 

The distance could not be considered otherwise than 
trifling. 

A short space of time brought them in its vicinity, 
and then Tom recommended a halt. 

His recommendation was unhesitatingly complied with, 

“ I have been thinking,” he said, “that it would be 
much the best to reconnoitre before venturing to 
approach too near ; so if you will remain where you are 
and take care of my horse, I will soon lot you know the 
existence of the present state of affairs. ” 

“ But shall you go quite alone ?” 

“ Yes, I think it will be best, and I flatter myself I can 
execute the task better than either of you, because of 
my familiarity with the premises.” 

“Yes, that is an advantage.” 

' “ I am off, then. Above all things do not move one 
step from this spot until my return.” 

While these few words were being exchanged, Toni 
King had slipped off his horse and given the reins to 
Claude Duval. 

“ Are your pistols ready for use?” asked the latter, 
as ho received the charge. 

“Yes.” 

“ Are you quite sure ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Be off, then, and good luck to you !’* 

Tom know the value of tirno, so he did not wait for 
any more to be said, but glided off into the semi-dark- 
ness at once. 

His comrades were able to observe his progress for 
some time, but at last ho disappeared. 

- Tom grew more and more cautious as he approached 
the building. 

The silence which prevailed was in the highest degree 
assuring. 

By slow degrees he made his way round to the front 
of the inn. 

To his great joy, not a single gleam of light ap- 
peared. 

“ They have gone,” he muttered to himself. “ 1 was 
certain they would not stay after such a horrible adven- 
ture as that.” 

However, neither the silence nor the darkness could 
be taken as proof that the inn was empty. 

The question was, how was this very important and 
necessary fact to be ascertained ? 

Tom was a very little while in hitting upon an expe- 
dient. 

It was one, however, that involved some degree of risk 
of discovery. 

i Nevertheless, he determined to put it ffito practice. 

It was to hurl a small stone through one of the win- 
dows, and witli sufficient force to cause considerable 
ooise. 


A moment a search enabled Tom to find just the kind 
of miasilo which ho required. 

This was a smooth round pebble. 

Aiming it at one of the upper windows, ho threw it 
with the full strength of his arm. 

The crashing of glass sounded with alarming dis- 
tinctness in the profound silence which prevailed 

Tom crouohed down and anxiously awaited the re* 
suit. 

One, two, three, four minutes passed. 

At the expiration of that interval there was no more 
indication that there were any human being in the house 
than there was at first. 

“ I knew I was right !” Tom muttered. “Everything 
falls just as I expeoted.” 

However, to make doubly suro, Tom once again made 
a tour of the premises. 

The result was the same. 

He now considered he was warranted in returning to 
his companions. 

He found them all waiting for him in great sus- 
pense. 

They had heard the crash of glass oven where they 
stood, and had indulged in many vague speculations as 
to the cause of it. 

Tom King soon resolved them. 

The intelligence was received by all with the greatest 
satisfaction, Maud, however, alone excepted. 

The fact of no notice having been taken of the stone 
was looked upon as sufficient proof that the house was 
empty. 

But although she had not ventured io make any ob 
servation whatever, Maud shrunk back, appalled and 
terrified at the idea of taking up a residence in a place 
whioh had witnessed the perpetration of so many awful 
crimes. 

Of one thing she was certain. 

By no possibility could she ever summon up her cou- 
rage to remain alone in that dwelling. 

But where Dick Turpin was she felt herself to- 
lerably safe, though now she trembled from head to 
foot. 

She thought it rather strange that Dick did not ob- 
serve this circumstance, but the fact was, the whole of 
liis energies just then were centred upon the task they 
had before them. 

The nearer Maud drew to the hateful place, however, 
the more did her alarm increase. 

The next words spoken by Tom King, however, gave 
her a fleeting satisfaction. 

“ Stop,” he said — “ there is one thing we have omitted 
now.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ How are we to dispose of our horses ?” r 

“True,” answered Dick. “I don’t know how we 
came to forget that.” 

“ Arc there no stables at the back ?” asked Claude. 

“ I think so ; but would it be safe for us to put our 
cattle there ?” 

“ As safe as anywhere else, I imagine.” 

The matter was, as usual, left for Dick’s deciFion. 

“We will go a little closer,” ho said, “and then we 
shall be able to judge better.” 

Again they advanced towards the ill-omened dwelling, 
dispelling Maud’s hope that something had been thought 
of which would result in an alteration of their arrange- 
ments. 

They were careful to approach the inn with all due 
caution. 

The first glance showed them that the outbuildings 
were of a spacious description. 

‘ No fear of not finding accommodation hsre,” said 
Claude. 

He was right, for stable room was to be had in plenty, 
and, what was more, our friends found, after a brief 
search, that the place was by no means ill supplied with 
provender, 

In order to be prepared for any sudden surprise, none 
of the trappings were removed from the horses. 

The girths were loosened and the bits removed, but 
the bridles were not taken off. 

Having seen thoroughly well to the comfort of their 
steeds, the highwaymen proceeded to look after theitf 
L own accommodation. 



[TOM RING PREVENTS Tiff; ENTRANCE OP THE OFFICERS.} 


By common consent, Torn King was allowed to taae 
precedence of the rest. 

He led the way at once to the little window through 
which he had previously effected an entrance. 

Maud now clnng so closely to Dick that he couli not 
lieip noticing her excessive agitation. 

“What aii* »"»?" ho said, in a whisper. “What do 
you fear ?” 

“To enter that fearful place.” 

“ It has no doubt terrible reminiscences lor you, but 
'ft me implore you to shake off all these timid feelings — 
ti »r are unworthy of you, quite.” 
cannot help it.” 

"■ But. consider that I am with you, and while I tm, 
ought you not to feel secure ?” 

I ought, I confess, but yet " 

“ Tut, tut* Banish these fears. You ought to con- 
■fcler the probabilities there are that this place wil* prove 
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for us a safe asylum, since it win doubtless be shut, 5*3 
by all other living creatures.” 

“ And we are forced to take up car habitation wner* 
no other human being3 woulu venture to comi 

“What of that?” 

“ Think of the awful deeds committed.” 

“ What if we do ? We are not guilty of them, so vfcj 
should we fear ?”_ 

“ Yes, but think of the poor creatures—” 

“ Nay, you had better not think at all, unless you will 
think as I do.” 

“How is that?” 

“ why, all these people who may nave perished hero 
could, when alive, have done me hut little harm Lad they 
chosen to combine against me ; and such being the case, 
how unreasonable it would be to dread them now they w 
are dead and past all power of interference in humai) 
i affairs !"’ 
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Sick'd certainly was & bold manner of thinking, and as 
certainly was it full of sound philosophy. 

What farther might have been said just thca upon 
this topic we know not, for it was just at this moment 
hat Tom King reached the littb window. 

He found it in precisely the same condition as he had 
left it, and this ho and all the rest looked upon as a most 
favourable omen. ‘ 

Before entering, however, they listened at the open 
window for the space of several moments. 

Tho same silsnee continued to ruign. 

Encouraged by this, Tom King made his way iu. 

Dick Turpm came next, and assisted Maud in follow, 

Tho others quickly ontored too, aud then the window 
was closed. 

The darkness was intense. 

“ I think we might venture to risk a light,” said Dick. 

“ We shall never grope our way if we do not, I am 
thinking,” said Claude, who at once busied himself in 
producing the necessary materials. 

a small lantern was quickly lighted, which did not 
give a very brilliant illumination, but yet quite sufficient 
to enable them to find their way across the room, which, 
(t will be remembered, was the kitchen of tho inn. 

On gaining the passage beyond, greater cautior than 
ever was made use of, though it was almost beyond doubt 
hat no officers were in *ue place, or they must have 
Hoard the noise mado by the entrance of so many 
people. 

At, length the room was gained where Tom had had bo 
narrow an escape of discovery. 

Here all was dark and silent too. 

“ I think wo may venture to make ourselves eon touted 
now,” said Tom. “I told you I was convinced that 
nothing would induce tho officers to remain.” 

“ You were right,” said Dick, as he pushed open the 
door and entered tho apartment which had been made 
tho head quarters of the officers. 

There were plenty of evidences of their presence to be 
seen, and from various indications the highwaymen con- 
cluded that their foes could not have taken their departure 
very long before. 

For instance, the wood-ashes on the hearth were by no 
means cold, and dim wreaths of tobacco smoke hung 
about hero and there. 

I hope we shall be safe for an hour or two, at ell 
events,” said Dick. 

“ So do l,” responded Tom. “ Our first cere ought to 
be to go thoroughly over the premises, and sec that 
every door and window is secured; wo should then have 
nothing to fear from being suddenly taken by surprise.” 

Al; saw in a moment the absolute necessity of the 
adoption of this course, so it was set about being carried 
out without any more discussion. 

But Claude was especially careful to tarry the lantern 
in such a manner as to preclude, as far as possible, the 
chance of any of its beams being seen by any chance 
passer-by outside. 

They came first to the front door. 

This wail fastened, but only by means of the lock, the 
key of which was absent. 

“ They would be able to enter readily enough, would 
theyuoi?'’ said Tom. “But this will rather interfere 
with their arrangements.” 

While he mado tho last remark he put up a neavy iron 
bar, and unshed two heavy bolts into their sockets. 

“ Yub, said Claude, “ they cannot enter that way with- 
out making a little noise— that is certain.” 

“They arc excellent bolts and bars,” remarked Bfck ; 
“ and so far as this means of entrance is ctfticarued. I 
shall not feel in the least degree alarmed.” 

The remainder of the inn was then carefully gone over, 
and every availablo fastening was mado Ufle of. 

When on tho upper storey, tho chamber of death wa3 
peeped into. 

T no result was that Tom’s conjecture was proved to 
be quite correct. 

The two dead bodies had bceu removed. 

.When this fact was made known to all tho rest, a fso;- 
iag of increased security took possession of their 
breasts. 

So far as they could tell, there was nothing to induce 
the officers to make a return to the premises, unless they 
mould suspect that our friends had taken up their 


Quarters there, aud this suspicion it win almost impossible 
that they should entertain. 

On the present occasion, then, Dick Turpin > and his 
associates may very fairly ba cxcr.sed for giving them- 
selves over to the belief that fa? a time they were 
perfectly secure. 

After some Ilttlo deliberation, it was determined that 
they would make the apartment which the officers mid 
oC'Opied their head quarters. 

Their feeling of security, however, wag not so great aa 
to cause them to omit the precautions which they usually 
took. r ' ' ' <r . 

It was unanimously agreed upon that one should keep 
good watch and ward while the others slept, with the 
express understanding that the alarm should be given in 
case of tho occurrence of fca slightest circumstance of an 
unusual nature. 

If the reader will think over tho events which we have 
recently related he will discover that our friends had but 
few opportunities of enjoying rest. 

As they had all been very busily engaged, they worn 
now consequently terribly fatigued, and tho feeling grew 
upon then* now that there was no immediate need for 
active av.rtiun. 

On this account it was determined that all discussion 
as to their future movement should be postponed for a 
few hours. 

In the meantime, they would all do their best to re- 
cuperate their wasted energies by sleep. 

Dick Turpin kept watch for the first hoar, and then ho 
was relieved by Tom King. , 


OILABTER JJXI.I. 

IN WHICH THE HIGHWAYMEN HOLD A CONFERENCE ANE 

ARRIVE AT SOME HIGllLY-IMEORTANT CONCLUSIONS. 

Alternating in this manner, many hours wore passed. 

The place chose for keeping guard was tho small attic 
at the top of the house, and this, with a little trouble, was 
made to answer the purpose required of it ns well as 
though it had been especially constructed and designed 
to answer the end iu view. 

As it stood, this attio had but ono window, and this 
was Atuatcd iu the front of tho inn. 

But the roof of the attic was composed cf nothing but 
thatch, and in the highest plaoo was uot ranch above six 
feet from the floor. 

It came sloping down equally ou both sides from a 
point in the centre. 

What our friends did then was to remove just as much 
of the thatch as was necessary to make a hole largo 
enough for them to look through. 

This was done on both sides, aud opposite to ths 
window as well. 

Tho consequence of this arrangement wa? that, pro- 
vided a good look-out was continually kept, it was net 
possible tor anyone to approach unseen. t 

Here then, turn by turn, tho highwaymen and Tom 
Davis kept watch. 

A large expanse of country was presented to their 
view. 

Night approached, however, without anything having 
been seen to give rise to the least alarm. 

When darkness fairly closed iu, of course this look out 
from above became impossible. 

A 11 assembled, therefore, in tho room below, which they 
had made as comfortable as tho means at their disposal 
would admit of. 

Without exception, everyone was in excellent spirits, 
for they, reasonably enough, looked upon their freedom 
fr'vra molestation so far as an earnest that they would 
cou um C3 to remain so. « 

The rest which they all enjoyed enabled them to think 
clearly upon the different matters about to be discussed, 
and assist them in coming to satisfactory conclusions. 

All noticed what a look of intense expectation, tb# 
counteuanco of Tom Davis wore. . ^ * V , 

They were not ignorant ot the cause. 

As for Davis himself, however, he did B3& give utt^r- 
a».ce to a word, but merely looked on anxiously. 

• It seems to me,” exclaimed Dick, after some pn> 
liminary but not very important observations had beso 
exchanged-— “it seems to mo that the first thing tabs 
considered is as regards our sojourn in this plane.” 


caa KjfiQHi of ras road. 


- In what way, captain ?” Asked Tom King, 

“Why, I want to know wliciher you are alt iuoiirt»d 
and determined to remaflt hero so long as mo officers Vrill 
allow us to do so ?” 

“Decidedly,” replied a chorus of voices, lu which, 
however, M* 'id's was not heard 

“ Tint being resolved upon,” continued. Dick 1 the 
next thing u with regard to Tom Davis’s wife and Ellen. 

I need not ray anything to remind you that w« had 
resolved to allow them both to undergo their term of im- 
prisonment. Not cn.y were we at that time unable to 
offer them any asaistauce, but it was thought best that, as 
the term waa so shoit, it had better be passed, and than 
they would be free from the officers Bj> f sr as that offence 
was concerned ” 

“Exactly,” said Claude Duval, “and if I am not 
greatly out of my reckoning, tho time 1ms ne,. rly 
expired.” 

“It has, Davis, has it not?” asked Turpin 

“ Three more days, captain,” was the murmured 
reply. 

• Then it is time vre came to a decision. For my part, 

I have been considering the subject carefully, and tho 
result is that several things have presented themselves to 
me of which I had not previously taken any account.” 

An immediate desire was expressed for an exp’ana- 
tion. 

“ These things are cf more moment to us than you may 
perhaps imagine. But to commence : ia the first place, of 
course, at the ssoointed time they will both be get at 
liberty.” 

“ J ust so.” 

“ Weft, it will then be necessary that they should join 
us. But how ia this to be done ?" 

“ We might contrive to let them know,” said Sixteen- 
String Jack. 

“ Yes, so we might,” assented Dick, “it is not there 
that I see any particular difficulty.” 

“ Where then ?” 

‘ Why, you must bear in mind how anxious the 
officers are to capture us." 

“Don’t be afraid we shall forget it, captain.” , 

Dick laughed as he added : 

“ And do not forget that Tom Davis has been extracted 
from their clutches. This, however, is the point I wish to 
arrive at : the officers will know very well at what time 
Ellen and Mr3. Davis will bo set r.t liberty, and you may 
depend that they will take all the advantage they can of 
the circumstance." 

“Butin what way, captain ?” 

“Why, they will think, of course, that tlio first thing 
the released persons will set about doing will bo to regain 
their friends. Now do you understand me ?” 

“ I think so,” answered Tom King. “But goon — let 
Us have it clearly understood.” 

“ It is important enough.” 

“ Clearly so.” 

“Well, then, tho officers, depend upon it — or If not 
them, some of their agents— will be on the watch outside 
the prison, and as soon as Ellen and Mrs. Davis come 
forth they will fix their eyes upon them, and keep the 
closest watch upon every movement they may make.” 

Tom Davis covered his face with his hands, so that the 
expression of it might not be observed during the further 
progress of this, to him, important discussion. 

“ Depend upon it,” said Claude Duval. “ that is what 
they will do ; but till it was mentioned, I never once 
thought of such a thing.” 

“ It is well, " said Dick, “ that it has been thought el 5s 
time.’ i 

“ Yes, thanks to yon, >._/.ain." 

Turpin passed over this compliment without remark, i 
and went on to say : 

“What we have now to consider ia, how wo can con- 
tinue to prevent tho officers from carrying out thi3 piau. 
Kely upon it, they will try hard to get upon our track by 
this means ; and if they do they will taka care to be in 
such force as to make resistance difficult. 1 * 

This prospect alarmed Maud greatly, and eho crept 
more closely ro Turpins side, as she always did upon tte 
approach of danger. 

■ Captain,” said Tom Davis, “ 1 can see very plainly 
tew dangerous this will be to you, and therefore you 
sawst leave us to shift for ourselves ; I will r,ot consent 


that you should all be drawn into so truck extra t.'dWt 
is not rightful, and it shall not be !” 

- “ Tom Davis 1” 

“ Yes, captain.” 

u If you make another such & speech as hat you shafe 
be turned out of the room and uot bo eliowed either to 
listen oc to take part in the discussion.” 

w 3u„ ” 

“Not another word. You must leave ns to bo the 
judges of what we think best and expedient, and what we 
intend to do/ 1 

“ Certainly,” cried SixioeD-String Jack. “ Du you think 
we arc going to make you such a return as that for ali 
that you have done for us in time past ?” 

“But you have requited that obligation trues and 
times over,” said Tom Davis, still with his face hidden, 
and speaking in a broken, husky voice. 

“ Nothing of the kind. But it is like you to forget all 
about tho past. Let there be no more of this, for tho way 
out of the difficulty I have laid before you is uot so very 
perilous after all.” 

“ Indeed, captain !” ejaculated the poor fellow, look- 
ing up with tightening* eyes. “You must know this is 
the longest separation there hn3 ever been between my 
wife and myself and Ellen. We Lavo known good and 
evil fortune, but we have always been together. And as 
for Nell — bless her 1 — I love her as though she was my 
own child. It drives me mad when I think what I have 
brought her to.” 

“llather remember what you saved her from; but 
that is like you again — never to remember the benefits 
you confer.'' 

“ But what wes the way out of the difficulty that you 
spoke of ?” interrupted Tom King, who epok'e with con- 
siderable impatience. 

“You shall hear.” 

“Go on then — we are listening.” 

“ In the fir£t place we must communicate with old 
Matthew.” 

“That sounds like getting into on© difficulty to get out 
of another.” 

“ It may be so ; but listen.” 

“ Wo will.” 

“1 say we must communicate with old Matthew — and 
tho sooner tho better. This is in order that he may see 
Mrs. Davis and Ellen — if possible before their liberation — 
and make them acquainted with the nature of our plans.” 

“Just so. But— — ” 

“ Wait a moment, and you shall hear. What I suggest 
in order to baffle tho officers is, that they shall both take 
up their quarters at somo decent lodging in or near 
London — ” 

“London ! ’ ej’acnlated all, in tones of surprise. 

“ Yes, and there they are to remain, say, for about a 
fortnight — or longer, if necessary. By the end of that 
time the ardour of the officers in watching them will have 
abated ; then they must embrace an opportunity to slip 
off unperceived and make their way to us.” 

“ But where will that be ?” 

“ That we must determine.” 

“ And it will be no easy matter, I fancy,” said Claude 
Duval. 

“ So do I," responded Sixteen-String J ai k. “ I should 
like to know very much where we shall be to-morrow 
let alone a fortnight hence.” 

“You seem amused,” said Dick, with a smile ; “but let 
me assure you that I can see my way quite clearly." 

“ You can ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then where shall we be ?” 

« Without directly answering that question, I think I 
can satisfy you. Suppose we fix upon a certain future 
time— say three weeks or a month hence — on ono parti- 
cular day, and at a certaiu hour wo can arrange to be at a 
specified place— that ia, if we are alive and it lies in the 
power of human beings.’ 

“ I begin to understand,” said Tom King. “ You would 
appoint a place and arrange for us all to meet there ?’ 

“ Certainly ; and I cannot see any remarkablo obstacle.” 

“ W here shall we say ?” 

r Oan you name a place ?” — 

“I could, certainly; but before doing &>, would it not be 
better to talk over our own proceedings in the moasUir.3 i* 

<< It would. That is well thought of.” 
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' “Yon have thought of this as well, captain r 

“ I confess I have.” 

“ Then let us hear all you have to say.* 

“ I propose, then, that between now and tho llrae ol 
meeting we all occupy ourselves to the best of o sr ability, ] 
so as to get together a good round sum.” 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“ In order to place in the hands of Tom Davis for him 
to use as he may think fit, which will, X hope, in some 
measure recompense him for his losses." 

“ Now, captain, none of that." 

“ T om Davis !” 

“ Yes, captain.” 

“ Be good enough to understand that the only terms 
upon which you may he allowed to listen to our confer- 
ence are, that you preserve a profound silence.” 

“But, cap ” 

“ If you interrupt again, out you go, and you hear no 
more.” 

After this, Tom Davis was obliged to be quiet, though 
he was burning to give utterance to his expostulations. 

“Very good,” said Tom King, approvingly. “I for 
one will do my best to make the sum as round as pos- 
sible.” 

“ So will we,” cried Claude and J ack. “ We will show 
him what we think about him.” 

“ As to the manner in which this money is to bo em- 
ployed, I have my own ideas, and if you, my comrades, 
think them good, they will be carried out, I hope.” 

“ Cap !” began Tom Davis. 

“ Silence, will you !” 

Thus admonished, the highwayman’s faithful ally held 
his tongue. 

“ My proposition is, that as soon as we place the money 
in his hands he shall, with all speed possible, make his 
way out of England. The amount, I hope, will be such as 
will enable him to live out a long life in comfort in some 
other dime.” 

This proposal was received with universal acclama- 
tion. 

“ Captain,” broke in Tom Davis, the tears rolling down 
his cheeks, “ I shall never be able to utter my thanks ; 
and rest assured I shall never be able to forget this 
generous mark of your favour.” 

“ So far, then,” Dick went on, “ we may say all is settled, 
and all that there is for our consideration is one or two 
minor points.” 

“ But yet unfortunate ones.” 

“ Yes, decidedly. In the first place, a3 to the rendez- 
vous.’' 

“ It ought surely to be near to the sea-side.” 

“Yes, bearing in mind the end we have in view, it 
ought.” 

“ And as solitary and retired as possible.” 

“ It cannot be too much so.” 

“ Then where is that place to be found ?” 

“ Can yon tell ?” 

“ Not straight off at once. Can you ?” 

“ I have had a place in my mind, but perhaps seme 
better one may be suggested.” 

“Nay, let ns hear it.” 

“ I would rather not at present.” 

“ Yes — yes ” 

“ Well, then, since you will have it— Stonehenge.” 

“ Stonehenge ?” all repeated. 

“Yea ; you know it, do you not?” 

“We hare heard of it.” 

“ That, then, is all that I can say.” 

“ But what made you fix upon that place ?” 

“ I have always been led to believe that it is far away 
from every human habitation, and that no one is seen 
there except some occasional wanderer brought thither 
by curiosity. Not only that, however, it is a placr that 
can so easily be found, and the way to which may be 
asked without the creation of much suspicion.” 

“You must have considered this subject well, captain,” 
sail Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ Do you think so ?” 

“ I do, or else you could not possibly have been so 
well prepared at all points as you are. You have actually 
left up nothing to do but to give our consent to whatever 
you have advanced.” 

“ But I did not intend such to be the case. I wanted 
to hear your opinions.” 


“ But wo could think of nothing so good as that whlci» 
you appeared to propose offhand.” 

“Well — well. If you are satisfied, that is all.” 

'■* We are perfectly. There is only one thing, though * 

. “ What is that ?” 

" “We have not come to a conclusion about the com- 
munication with old Matthew.” 

“No, true." 

There was a peculiar smile upon Dick Turpin’s lips, 
and a peculiar intonation of his voice as ho thus spokj, 
which made Maud creep closer still to him. 

“Let us decide it, then.” 

“ With all my heart ; and as yon all say you have dona 
nothing hitherto but give consent, let me now hear one of 
yonr proposals.” 

Tnere was immediately snch a sudden inclination tor 
all to speak, that nothing save a confused Babel of sounds 
arose. 

“ One at a time," said Dick — “ one at a time !” 

*• Will you hear me first, captain ?” cried Tom King. 

“Yes.” 

Well, then, I will resolve the difficulty in a moment ; 
I will just rido over to old Matthew to-morrow night and 
put matters square.” 

Tho cool manner in which Tom spoko forced every 
one to smile. 

“It is too much risk," interposed Tom Davis, but he 
was silenced aud cautioned before he could 6ay any 
more. 

“ You have soon settled it, Tom,” said Dick, “ and in 
the same manner as myself, but with this difference, 
that ” 

“You intended to go yourself, I suppose you would 
say ?” 

“Just so.” 

“No, no,” cried Maud, clinging tightly to him, “foi 
my sake let me implore you to abandon thfs idea I Banish 
it at once ! I could not survive the timo that would 
elapse during which you would be absent !” 

“ Come, Maud — Maud !” 

‘ ft is in vain to appeal to me I It is not often that i 
a k you a favour ; do not let mo this time beg in vain !” 

“ But you must consider ’’ 

Y.aud shuddered, and then burst into tears. 

Against this last Dick was not proof for a single 
moment. 

He could bear all things but Maud’s tears, and they 
conquered him at once. 

The sight of her distress was more than he oould 
bear. 

“ Dry your eyes,” he said. “ Do not weep. Your re- 
quest is granted.” 

“ And you really will not go ?” 

“ 1 will not, since such is your wish.” 

The smile that overspread Maud’s cauntenance at this 
moment was sufficient recompense to Dick for anything, 
tjiough for all that he felt that it would have afforded 
him no ordinary satisfaction could he but once more have 
grasped old Matthew’s hand and gazed upon his jovial 
face. 

CHAPTER MXLII. 

TOM KINO IS RECOGNISED ON REACHING LONDON. 

“Is it determined, then," asked Tom King, briskly 
“that I shall go?” 

“ Well, you spoke first.” 

“ I did.” 

“ But what say Claude and Jack ?” 

“ Well,” responded the pair alluded to, “ we will re- 
sign our claims in favour of him. It would bt too bad 
to disappoint him — he seems quite to have set his heart 
upon it.” 

“ I have,” said Tom — “ you are peftectly right there.” 

“ When would you start ?” 

f I am ready now.” 

“ I think the enterprise had better be postponed until 
to-morrow night,” said Dick. “ H yon T 7 ere to start 
now, you would have scarcely time to get there before 
daybreak.” \ 

“Yon are right; and not only that — some cunning 
scheme must be devised, for I daresay the officers keep 
as sharp a look-out as ever npon Old Matthew’s pr> 
misco.” 
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• *oa may depend they do." 

“I have no wish to run any extra risk of capture if 1 
can help it.” 

“Of course not.” 

“And now I shall have good time to think.” 

“ And your horse to rest.” 

“Just so.” 

This concluded the settlement of every ait'^lgemoni. 

The rest of the night was passed in ccev csatlon, 
which, though interesting enough to those W23 
part in it, is scarcely worth reproducing to the reader. 

No disturbance whatever took place, and Tcm King 
was over and over again congratulated upon his wisdota 
in choosing out such a place of refuge. 

There was indeed little fear that the officers would 
visit it again, and then it was still more improbable that 
any persons would come forward who wore desirons of 
occupying a place with so evil a name. 

The hours of the following day lagged by somewhat 
tediously. 

All were anxious for night to come. 

Maud, however, was filled with a strange dread. 

She was afraid that when the hour arrived for Tom 
King to set forth, Dick would want to set out upon an 
adventure too. 

How far she was correct in her surmise will shortly be 
seen. 

Long before the approach of twilight, Tom King had 
completed every preparation he had resolved to make. 

It is not necessary hero to state just what precise 
steps he had determined to take, because we shall follow 
him, and then his actions will speak for themselves. 

Moreover, it was a case in which it was not possible to 
arrange much beforehand, as the least chance circum- 
stance might have the effect of altering everything. 

Of one thing there could be no doubt. 

Despite the cool, offhand manner in which he treated 
tho enterprise, it was one of very great risk and danger. 

So soon as ever the obscurity of twilight had deepened 
sufficiently to make it prudent for him to begin his 
journey, he lod hi3 horse out of the stable and mounted 
him. 

His companions watched him until the trees hid him 
from their view. 

“Now, captain,” said Claude, “have you any arrange- 
ments for us to-night ?” 

“ None that I know of.” 

“In that case, then,” continued Sixteen-String Jack, 
“ we had made up our minds for an adventure or two 
together.” * 

“ Of course tending to the end we have in view.” 

“ Yes, certainly. None so profitless and unsatisfactory 
to others as Claude’s adventure with the ladies.” 

Dick laughed, for he had been much amused when the 
incident was related to him. 

“ If so,” he replied, “ Tom Davis will come but poorly 
off.” 

Claude and Jack were quite ready for the road, with 
the exception of monuting their steeds, so that before 
many seconds had elapsed they had taken their depar- 
ture. 

“ And now, Mand,” said Dick, “ do not seek to dissuade 
me from what I purpose, and then you will be spared the 
mortification of finding your appeal disregarded.” 

’** No, no, Disk 1” she cried, imploringly. “ You — you 
must not go !” 

“ I cannot stay here ; and boar in mind. I do not ask 
you to remain alone--Tom Davis will bo with you, so 
ihat I shall Le under no apprehensions whatever as re- 
gards your safety, because I know how well qualified he 
is to keep guard over you, and because I know he would 
lay down his life in your defence.” 

“Yes, captain," said Tom Davis — “you are no more 
than right there.” 

“ Still — still, yon must not go !” sobbed Maud. “ The 
bare thought of having to remain in th*^ dreadful pls^e 
without you atmost kills mo !” 

“ Maud, I have spoken,” said Dick, endeavouring tt 
display an amount of firmness and resolution ho was fur 
from feeling. 

“ And I have spoken too. If my entreaties are of no 
avail, I will cling to you thus, and nothing but actual 
violence shall cause me to release you !” 

“ Ard that you know I shall not offer." 


“ I hope not, aKd so abandon this project at one* or U 
yon must go, take me with you.” 

“ Take yon with me ?” 

“Yes — why not?” 

’ Do you know the nature of the enterprise?" 

“ That signifies not, so long as I am with you.” 

* Bat in the moment of danger what could I do If 1 
had you ? The consciousness of your presence would 
paralyse my arm.” 

“ Then why has it not done so on many an occasion 
when you have freed me from great peril ? Dick — Dick, 
that is nothing but a pretext — an excuse !” 

“ Nay — nay.” 

“It is so. It is tho inclination that is wanting ; and 
when that is the case it is the easiest thing in the world 
to frame- exouses.” 

“Maud, I ” 

“ You no longer wish me to be with you — that is it ! 
But go — go I — you are welcome now. I have tested you, 
and am satisfied.” 

But Maud’s satisfaction was of a very singular charac- 
ter indeed, for she immediately turned round and wept 
bitterly. 

Dick displayed a momentary hesitation. 

Then coining suddenly to a decision, he said: 

“ Como, Maud, for once you shall have your way. I 
could not pass the night in inaction beneath that roof, so 
I will take you with me ; but you must promise to obey 
all tho instructions I shall give you that shall tend to a 
preservation of your safety.” 

“ Yes, yes — I promise all gladly — I will promise any- 
thing !” exclaimed Maud, for, to tell the truth, she was 
delighted at the prospect of quitting the inn during the 
long, silent honrs of the night. 

It was then agreed that the place was to be given into 
the charge of Tom Davis, upon whose horse Maud was to 
ride. 

A few moments enabled them to get in readiness to set 
forth. 

“ It is a long time since we had an adventure together, 
Bess,” said Dick, as he sprang on to the back of his bonny 
mare ; “but I hope fortune will favour us this time.” 

Maud was in the best possible spirits; and as the horse 
upon whioh she sat was a very good one, she was able to 
keep pace well with Black Boss. 

Her breath came and went quickly, and her cheeks 
were vivid red, for she could not control the agitation and 
excitement which the prospect of a night of adventure 
occasion id. 

We shall leave them together setting out from the inn, 
however, as we shall also leave Claude Duval and Sixteen- 
th cring Jack. 

We feel that Tom King has the first and strongest claim 
upon our attention. 

For this reason we shall follow closely in his footsteps, 
and it will be found that his adventures on this occasion 
were truly of unparalleled description. 

Our old friend, then, rode on for some distance in deep 
thought. 

He knew very well that this part of the country was ot 
a very lonely character, and that his chances were quite 
against his meeting with anybody. 

Swayed by this conviction, he did not look about him 
with that keenness and closeness which he usually mack* 
use of. 

The only disguise he had was in the shape of a volumi- 
nous ri<ling cloak, in which, when on foot, he could, if he 
chose, envelop his whole form. 

This seemed rather inefficient, considering the nature 
of the place in which he proposed to venture. 

“I must ride fast,” muttered Tom, “to get all done in 
time, and therefore, no matter how tempting an adventure 
may present itself, I must pass it by, or else relinquish 
what 1 have in hand, and that can never be.” 

T?an increased the speed of his horse as he spoke. 

It ,so happened on this occasion that he was not auo 
' jected to any temptation ; and this will appear the less 
_ surprising when the reader is informed that, in accord- 
ance with his usual custom, Tom altogether forsook the 
high-road and lanes, bending his way in as straight a 
line as possible across the open country. 

By adopting this means he reached the environs of 
London in a much shorter time than he would 
done otherwise. 
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i I will pat a bold face upon it,” was Tom's thought as 
ho rode into the metropolis. “ It is more likely to com* 
maud success than any elaborate scheme. At any rate, 
I trill make tho trial to-night of how much can bo iw 
coraplished by the ehecr force of impudence clone.” 

It was scarcely likely, however, that Tom would bo 
iusauo enough to think of riding up tc old Matthew's, 
door, and yot he held on his course as though eucb .was 
his intention. ' 

On nearing Oovcnl Garden — then stria. ugly a dlccrent 
place to what it is at present— be came to a halt. 

So far had ho proceeded, to all appearances, in onrfect 
safety. 

The hour would not now bo considered at all a ode one, 
and yet Tom had found but few people abroach 
But in those day3, when the only illumination the 
streets boasted of only served to render darkness visible 
—necessitating late travellers to engage the services of 
a link-boy, who would run before them with a lighted 
torch — few people ventured oat after dark, unless upon 
sotno particular occasion, 

Tom King drew rein close to the entrance of a dark 
and gloomy archway. 

At first he did not alight, but, shrouded by the dark* 
uess, sat in the saddle, straining his eyes end endea- 
vouring to make out whether the coast was clear. 

“ llnllo, my noble captain I” said a voice. “ Air you a 
looking for some cove for to mind yor horse, because if 
so, ti’yo see, I’se hero.” 

Tom King was not able at first to make out from 
whence the voice proceeded. 

Upon looking down more closely, however, ajts having 
also tlie sound to guido him, he caught sight v>« an at- 
tenuated form, clad in tattered clothes, which was holding 
the stirrup, in order to assist him to alight. 

The face turned up to the highwayman s gaze was 
pinched and thin with hunger, the cheeks white and 
sunken, and the eyes large, staring, and pretornatnrally 
white. 

“ Can I trust you to take care of him ?” asked Tom 
King, endeavouring while he spoke to obtain a better 
view of the hunger-starved face. 

“ leather,” was the reply. “ You desfc ecs^-fesb -cry 
often, or you’d a knowed too. I’se always here.” % 
“Well,” said Tom, slipping quickly from the saddle. 
“ I’ll put faith in you. I am not going far, and do not 
expect to be detained many minutes.” 

“ I’ll tako care of him, captain, no matter how long you 
may bo.” 

“ Above everything,” said Tom, “ don’t stir from this 
place. Whatever 1 the time may be when I return, let mo 
Gnd you in this exact spot, because I shall be iu a hurry.” 
“ All right — you can depend upon me.” 

“Take that, then, as an earnest of what I shall give 
you.” 

Tom slipped a shilling into the boy’s hand. 

“Oh, my eye!” he exclaimed; then, as if suddenly 
smitten with a doubt as to the genuineness of the coin, he 
slipped it between his teeth and endeavoured to bend 
it. i 

“It’s goo I,” he said, in a satisfied voice, and im- 
mediate' f thereafter the shilling disappeared. 

“You will be sure to cciuply with my instruc- 
tions ?” 

“Certain.” 

“ That’s onough. I shall not bo more than half tn 
hour at the-: — ” » 

At this instant there was the sound of footsteps, and 
the flashing of a light. 

u Hullo, mere !” said a gruff voice. “ What aro you aoout 
there i Is it zuarder, or treason, or wlia* ?’ 

“Or .what,” answered the boy. “ Don’t make a tool of 
yourself, Moses. Don’t you see it’s me ? It’s all right. 1 ’ 

Tom, turning round, saw that this new-comer was dad 
in the garb of a watchman. 

llo was closely muffled up iu order to protect him- 
self from tho cold, and in one hand ho tarried a lantern, 
tad in the other a stout cu igol. 

Tom was annoyed at the light being brought, but 
uared uot show his u anoyance. 

He kept himself closely shrouded Ip his olcv.fc, however ; 
*nd as if to prevent it from being blown oS by the wind, 
drew his hat down further over his fact*. 

“ Take this, my friend,” said Tom giving the waterman 


» shilling, “&nd buy something to keep the told out ; and 
at the same time, if /ou would have an eye on my mare 
here I would be obliged to you.” 

“Your honour’s honour is a perfect gentleman. Good 
luck go with yon for the rest of your days I” 

Tom merely waved his hand. 

Then hurried off. 

Alt things considered, ho believed ho had managed 
matters so far with a tolerable amount of eucoess. 

A very few minutes, he knew, would enable him to walk 
as far as old Matthew’s, and he determined not to stay here 
any longer than was just necessary to enable him to coin- 
munijato Dick’s wishes. 

llad ho lingered a little while, however, or could he 
have heard what took place immediately after Ins de- 
parture, his satisfaction would havo suffered a considerable 
abatement. 

Tho boy, with his dark, gleaming eyes, watched Torn for 
some distance. 

Then turning round, he placed his hand to his mouth 
and said, in a hoarse voice, which scarcely rose above a 
whisper : 

“Moses — Moses!” ’ . 

The watchman, with a laudable desire to act upon the 
good advico given him by Tom, was already on the way 
to a house whero ho knew ho could obtain a cordial that 
would comfort him greatly. 

Upon hearing his name pronounced, however, ho looked 
back. 

u Well, young villain I” he ejaculated. “ What now 
“ Here — hero!” 

" What do you want ?” 

“Oorao hero, and I’ll toll you." 

“ Don’t you wish you may get It I I’m off.” 

“ But, Moses— Moses !’’ 

“ Oh, bother I” .1 , 

“ Como bera." 

“ I sha’u’t 1" 

“ W ho stolo the church can — ” _ 

Tho watchman uttered a howl which drowned the con- 
cluding syllables of the word which the boy had begun to 
utter. 

At the same t'"me Moses turned round and rushed to- 
wards tho boy, brandishing his cudgel in a manner well 
calculated to inspire fear. 

Tho boy dodged behind the horse with tho agility of a 
monkey. 

“ You young demon I” snarled tho watchman- “ I’ll bo 
the death of yon, I will 1 I’ll beat your bones to batter ! 
Take that!” 

Ho aimed a desperate blow wkh his heavy cudgel as he 
spoke, but it was easily avoided 
“ Dou’t be a fool, Moses !” said tho boy. “ I've got 
something more important to toil you tLan ever you 
heard in your life. What do you think of that, now 9 ” 

“ Bah r . . 

" It's trno 1” 

“ What did you mean by yelling out like that ?” 

“ Because I wanted you to turn hack.” 

“ Yus, curse you I” 

“And I know well enough that would make you. But 
listen, Moses — there’s no jolting about tho matter, none at 
all— not a little bit, I assure you.” 

“Come, then, be quick — tell in o how at cnee; and if 

ever you allude again ” 

“Oh, never mind that 1” 

“ I say if I ever hear you allude again—” 

“ To your stealing the church can—” , 

“ I’ll be tho death of you, I will, and 111 sell your body 
to tho doctors. What do you think of that ?” 

“ Why, I think you are a fool for hot listening to what 
l hare to say.” 

“ Speak quick, then 1” - " - - 

“ I will. I should have told you before this, only you 
would not listen.” 

There was something in the tones of the boy’s voice, 
and something iu the manner ia which ho bent forward, 
bis breast, panting fearfully, that made the obtuse-per- 
.ceptioned watchman conscious that the disclosure about 
to bo made was of no ordinary or slight impo nance. 

“ Speak,” he said— “ speak— I am listening 1” 

54 Then you saw that swell ccvo that was with me 
■■'The one belonging to this horse?” 

“Yes. Do you krow him ?" -j -4 
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“Ho — never saw him tefor*.* 

“Ah !” 

M Do yon ?” 

"What?”. 

“ Know him ?* 

"Yes.” 

“ Who is he 

The boy bent closer still to the old watchman. 

He caught hold of the collar of his white dugs* 
and pulled him down by it until his lips were close i?« 
ear 

Then ho whispered something. 

The watchman gave a great stan. 

“ That Tom Kir.g the liighwayman ?' lie ejaculated. 

“ Hold your row, you fool J” growled iUe L oy, 8»v%g;&j 7. 
^Do you want all Covent Garden to hear yea P” 

“ But it air’t true.” 

“ I tell you it is i” 

“ Are you certain ?” 

“ As certain as 1 am this i3 a horse.” 

“ How came you to know him ?” 

“ I’ve seen him afore. I thougnt I knetvMm afore you 
came up, but when the light of your lantern fell on his 
face I was quite certain — I would swear to his ’dentity 
out of ten thousand.” 

- “ Then we will call ;the police and follow him. No, 
•top — I’ll spring my rattle. That’s tho ticket!" 

With more agility than ho had displayed for many a 
day, th6 watchman dropped his cudgel and drew his pon- 
derous rattle Irom his belt. 

But the boy, with a cry of suppressed anger, snatched it 
from his hand and throw it with all his might down the 
gateway,. 

“You infernal ol;l fool!” ho exclaimed, almost choked 
with passion. “ You idiot ! Do you know what you are 
after ?” 

“ Yes— do you ?” 

Tho watchman quickly repossessed himself of his 
cudgel, aud aimed another blow at his companion with 
it. 

But, as before, it was evaded. 

“ Moses, if you don’t listen quietly,” he said, ‘j do 

what I tell you, I’ll peach about the ” 

“ Go on. I’m quiet.” 

“ Well, then, now pay attention, and I will lei you know 
how to go to work to get tho most of the reward ” 

“ That’s it — that’s it.” 

“ Tnen, if you had gone on we should have had none.” 
“ What must I do, then ?” 

“ Why, he’s got so far off by this time that vnp could 
not overtake him now, but you might make hA *warp 
that wo know who he is, and then what should wo havo 
for our pains ?’’ 

“ His horse.” 

“True; we should havo that in any case ; Nit I want 
something more.” . 

“ The reward ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure.” 

“But why don’t you tell ma what to uo at onco ?” 

“ There is no violent hurry, and I want a Little time to 
reflect. Ah ! I have it." 

“ Where ?” 

“ Here, in my brain box. He will bo sure to come 
back for his horse, won’t he, because ho will think all is 
right ?” 

“ Yus, I should say ho is sr.ro to como back." 

•“Well, then, you must go evor to tho station fc Bow 

Bti <et . Or, stop a moment. You mind the hors* ” 

“ I sha’n’t F 
“ Then I peach i” 

“ Come on !" 

The watchman toe* hold cf the rsin oi Tom's home, 
though somewhat reluctantly. 

The boy was evidently in possession of a secret 
that gave him tho mastery whenever he threatened to 
tlivulgo it. ,, 

“Now don’t you stir, Moses,” he said. “If you do, 
you know the result. I have threatened yes j»*r.y a 
time, but that would bo the last. Mird rvo r-ore 
•;hin I como back.” 

11 Never fear me.” 

“Thai 0 enough ; I am off.” 

“Where to 

*' Why, to Bow 8treet, to bo aura,” 
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! “ What to do ?” 

1 Fetch seme police pflioers. But don’t be alarmed, 1 
eh a’ n’t tell them anything about you unless yoa force ms 

i U> do so by neglecting my injunctions.” 

With these words upon his Ups, this bicgn&r being 
twraou round and bounded oil into the darkness. 

The watchman felt far from comfortable, and mare 
than oner ho was tempted to lot go the horse and be off 
leaving his companion to finish the adventure how he 
liked. 

But the dread of his wrath prevailed, and perhaps, too 
the prospect of a share in tho reward offered for the ap> 
prehension of tho highwayman Lad some weight with 
him. 


The boy was only absent a few minutes. 

.Each second, however, seemed to the watchman almost 
an hour in duration, so great was the excitement of mind 
under which he laboured. 

At length, to his mingled satisfaction and alarm, he 
heard the sounds of many footsteps. 

The next moment tho well-known voice of the boy 
reached his ears. 

_ “ This is the place,” he heard him say, “and here is 
his horse just as I told you. Do you believe me now ?" 

Tho six officers who accompanied the boy eeemed 
incredulous. 


Smuo questioned the watchman. 

Somo particularly examined the horse. 

The result of this was, that after a brief conversation 
they came unanimously to tho conclusion that fortune 
had at length placed tho highwayman in their hands. 

“Now,” said the boy, with that sharpness which seemed 
natural to him — “ now that you arc perfectly satisfied that 
all is right, just let us frame a bargain." 

“ A bargain ?" repeated one of the officers. 

“Yes, a bargain,” mimicked the boy, though he spoke 
with groat resolution. “I know you all of old, and don’t 
intend to be fobbed off as you have manv I have heard 
of.” 


“ Oh, indeed !” 

“ Yes, and in fact too. Yon needn’t sneer !” 

“ What terms do you proposo ?” 

“ Why, there are eight of us altogether, and the re- 
ward must be equally divided." 

“ Oh, must it?” 

“ It must.” 

“But suppose we don’t agreo ?” 

“ Then you don’t taho your prisoner !" 

“ You can’t prevent It/’ 

“Can’t I?” 

“No.” 

“ Well, you’ll see ! If I have any bother with you I 
shall just shout out to him when I see him coming, and 
make him aware of his danger, and I should not care 
what you did with mo afterwards 1” 

. “ Well, my lad, j ou soom quite a sharp chap — certainly 
a credit to your mother, 1 should say." 

“Never mind that. Do you consent — yes or no ?” 

“Why, yes, of course. Wo never thought of anything 
else, inly yon would put yourself out about nothing.” 

“ Never mind, I am determined to havo my equal share 
of the reward ; and if you attempt to do me out of it you 
will suffer for it ; and you can ask Moses here whether I 
shall not be as good as my word.” 

“ He’s a littlo demon,’’ said Moses, though in an ad- 
miring way rather than otherwise. 

“Well,” said tho officer who had all along spoken, and 
who happened to bo a newly-made sergeant, and con- 
sequently very proud of his new dignity, “as we have 
j settled all that, let us hear what comes next ?" 

“ Why,” said the boy, “you must all hide yourselves 
carefully in that gateway, taking the utmost care to keep 
out of eight. It’s a cute fellow you have to do with, 
bear in mind — one that can smell danger a long way off, 
os they say a rook can smell powder.” 

“ Wo could have told you that, sharpshius.” 

" Then let me advise you to hide at once, and say no 
mprft, for 1 expect him to como every moment, and the 
sound of voices would put him on the alert at once.” 

Tho officers were much annoyed at the commending 
tone of ibis l»y, aud if they could pessioly have acted in 
opposition to .his injunctions they would have dena 


so. 

But they were quiok-wittod enough to see that what he 
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proposed was the best coarse of action that could be pars, 
sued. 

Without exchanging any more remarks, then, they 
took up their positions in the gateway as directed. 

This was so large and k> profoundly dart that they 
experienced no difficulty whatever in concealing them- 
selves effectually. * 

The whole of the party was in high spirits. 

The police officers saw the immense advantage Oscy 
possessed. 

The highwayman would be su«<- *o return tc? iue 
horse, and then, if they kept still, ho»v could he s mpe-st 
anything of their presence ? 

Then, if they waited until he was in the act of mount- 
ing, how easy it would be for them to spring forth aud 
overpower him ? 

There was little fear, either, that he would escape from 
them after captare as he had escaped from others 

They were within almost a stone’s throw of Bow 
Street police station, so that they could deposit him there 
in the space of a few moments. 

So far as the officers themselves wero concerned, it was 
impossible chat things could wear a more encouraging 
aspect. 

There was not one of them who did not look upon the 
affair as completely settled. 

The boy was so excited that he could scarcely 
breathe. 

He endeavoured to reckon up what would bo his exact 
sharo of the reward, but this arithmetical feat was far 
beyond his capacity in his present perturbatiun of 
spirits. 

Truly now was the peril that threatened our old friend 
great indeed. 

Of all this he was as profoundly ignorant as it was 
possible for a human being to bo of anything. 

The street, too, had a . deceitful air of calmness and 
repose about it. 

A chance passer-by would never for a moment (sus- 
pect that half a dozen well-armed, determined mea were 
biding in the gateway. 

Time passed on. 

Not more than an hour certainly ; but this space of 
time seems of endless duration to those who are. each 
moment in the expectation of the occurrence of some 
particular event. 

The officers began to grow uneasy. 

The boy, too, began to lose some of that confidence 
which he had hitherto felt. 

Could it be possiblo that by some moans or other — 
means both mysterious and incomprehensible — Tom 
King had become acquainted with this design upon liis 
life and liberty ? 

The thought was a maddening one. 

Hut the time ha l not yet arrived for despair. 

Upon a reconsideration of the whole matter, the boy 
could scarcely bring himself to believe that it was possible 
for Tom King to suspect anything. 

While in the gateway, the officers had held a long, 
whispered conversation with Moses, tli6 watchman. 

He assured them positively that the boy spoke the 
truth, for, not altogether unreasonably, the officers had 
their doubts. 

These, however, were completely dispelled after the 
watchman had answered their interrogations respecting 
the outward appearance of the traveller. 

These answers made them certain tLat it coukl bo no 
other than Tom King. 

It was scarcely credible that the same description cyrald 
apply so closely to another person. 

More time passed. 

All were too anxic w ) for the resr.it cow to itier a 
single word. 

The silence became irksome. 

The boy strained his bearing to tho utmost. 

At length he caught the sound of a rapid 
step. 

“ Hush — hush I" he said, in a whisper, to ihe officers 
behind hi£. “Be in readiness to act, but do not be toe 
precipitate, and so loso him. Not one word! He is 
coming now l Can you hear him ? Hs jis- * but !--*>ho ki 
oomiug !" 


CHAPTEit MXLUI. 

TCI* KING SAULS BLINDLY AND HELPLESSLY INTO THB 
SNARE SO CUNNINGLY LAID FOR HIM. 

Whether or not it was really Tom King who was 
approaching the spot where the officers were iso cleverly 
concealed we must now proceed to ascertain. 

In order to do this, we must follow in our old friend’s 
footsteps. 

Having left his horse in the joint care of the boy and 
tho watchman, in the manner wo have described,* Tpm 
felt tolerably satisfied so far as that point was con- 
cerned. 

It is not surprising that it should be banished almost 
entirely from his thoughts before he had well quitted the 
precincts of Covont Garden when we boar in mind what 
other weighty matters were pressing on his mind, all of 
which required particular consideration. 

Ho glanced about him keenly as he drew nearer to the 
place of his destination, for it was here that he looked for 
and expected danger. 

But on this particular night an unusual quiet reigned 
in the streets — a quiet which, had Tozntbeen fancifully 
disposed, he might have looked upon as of ill omen. 

Strangely enough, however, he never felt more at his 
ease or more confident of his own powers. 

There was no inner intangible sense tc warn him that 
he was in so great peril. 

Drury Lane looked strangely dark and drear. 

Tom made his way into it by means of a court Icadiug 
out of Brydges Street, and ■which brought him out almost 
directly opposite the White Horse Inn. 

Under concealing shadow of tho entrance to this 
court, Tom paused a second to reconnoitre. 

He could see no one about. 

He could not even detect the sound of a distant foot- 
step. 

As usual, a light was shining forth from the ground- 
floor windows of tho inn, and where ho stood he could 
hear the sound of noisy, boisterous merriment. 

Now was the opportunity. 

It might be that such a one would never occur again. 

Tom thought so, and darted across the street like a 
quickly-flitting shadow. 

He drew a long breath upon finding himself fairiy over 
the threshold. 

Without hesitating an instant, he pushc.i open that 
inner half-glass door which in the course of this history 
we liavo so frequently had occasion to make mention of. 

The bar window was now before him. 

He reached it in half a dozen steps. 

Matthew was there alone. 

He seemed to be half dozing over a newspaper. 

But he looked up upon hearing a footstep. 

Tom did not speak. 

He merely made a sign with his hand. 

Matthew comprehended it, though his face turned a 
shade paler as he hastened to open the door and adm>t 
his visitor. 

As Tom entered, MatthbW hastily pressed his hand, and 
then pointed to the door leading into the private room. 

“I cannot stay -above five minutes, Matthew," said 
Tom, as soon as this door was closed behind them. 

“ Is it really you or your ghost ?’’ 

“ Myself.” 

“ Then sit down by the fire. You are most welcome, 
though it spoils the pleasure I should feel in entertain- 
ing you when I think of the risk you run.” 

“ Never mind it. I have got in unseen.” 

“ Do you think so ?” asked Matthew, ‘agcrly. 

“ I am almost certain of it — I might say I am quite 
certain.* 

“ Then that is good news, fori believe you can reckon 
yourself safe. If would be a strange and unlucky ehanco 
if we were interrupted now.*’ 

“ Have the officers discontinued their attentions ?” 

“ I have not soen one in the place for a longer period 
than 1 can F©member to have passed without doing so, 
and yet when, hitherto, I have felt a sensation of security 
on this account I have invariably been disturbed sola, 
afterwards.” 

“ Then I hope that this instance wl*l prove an ex- 
ception.” 

“So do I, Tom. But tell me what orient business it is 
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Ikfct brings yon here to-night. Have something to drink, i 
however, before you begin to speak.” 

Old Matthew bustled about quickly, and soon placod 
some tempting refreshments before his guest, to whom, in 
£Ood truth, they were most welcomo. 

“ And you are sure you left them all sound and well r” 
he asked, referring to Dick Turpin and his associates. j 
Quite sure.” 

“ -'hat, men, is good news. But come, you have not 
yet told me what brings you here to-night. It is some- 
thing out of the common. I feel certain.” 

Tom li ng, in a very few words, explained his errand. 

When he had finished, old Matthew nodded his head 
approvingly. 

‘I was thinking about them,” he said, “and wondering 
what you would do.” 

“ What think you of the plan ?" 

* It is excellent.” 
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“ And you will see to the carrying out of y. <&t > 

it ?” 

“ I will, depend upon it. And what is more, I think 
know a place where they can both get comfortablo lodg- 
ings, and no questions asked. And in order that the sus- 
picions of the police may be the better allayed, 1 will 
seein to hold no communication with them whatever." 

“ It will perhaps be quite as well.” 

“I am sure of it; and if Tom Davis and his wife and 
Ellen can get clear out of the country, I am sure it wifi 
be tho best thing in the world for them.” 

.“We are unanimous in our opinion in that respect. 
And now, Matthew, I will be of!.” 

“ What, so soon ?” 

“Yes. This is an atmosphere of danger for me to 
breathe, and I neither wish to bring you into trouble fif -7 
myself ; beside#——” 

“ Besides u hat ?” 
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“ I have left my horse outside in charge of a lad, and I 
told him that I should not be away many minutes.” 
“Outside?” ejaculated Matthew 
r ‘ W ell, some little distance off, of course/' 

“ Then I will send ” 

«* Way — nay, 11 is not worth while.” 

“But I think it is. It will be safer.” 

“ I don’t know about that. I shall be back quickly ; 
and what is more, I don’t suppose tire boy would sur- 
render the horse to anyone bet myself.” 

Did Matthew still hesitated. 

How strange it was that Tom should decline this 
service 1 

If he had accepted it instead, the treachery or the boy 
and watchman would have been made apparent. 

But it was not destined so to be 

Tom pressed the hand of his old and staunch friend 
very tightly ; and, recommending him to do his best for 
Mrs. Davis and Ellen, he said farewell. 

Old Matthew, however, would not ailosv him to depart 
until ho had satisfied himself that there was no police 
officer on the watch outside. 

He was absent some time ; and when he returned, Tom 
said : 

“ Is all weil ?" 

“ I believe so. I can see no one.” 

“ That is right. I will be off now. Once more, fare- 
well !’’ * 

“ Stay a bit,” said Matthew. 

“What for?” 

“I will come a little way with you.” 

“Let me thank you all the same,” answered Tom ; 

“ but, believe mo, I feel that it would bo best not to do 
so.” 

“Why so?” . 

“ You might be observed ; and I have no wish to onng 
danger upou you, as would bo the case if you were round 
with me.” . 

“ Well, woll, I feel you are right ; and yet I have a 
strong desire to do something to serve you — to render you 
assistance ; it is a feeling which I cannot at all compre- 
he|d.” ’ , , . . 

Tom's only reply was a light and careless laugh, and 
the next moment lie had passed through the doorway 
into the dark and silent street. 

After his departure, Matthew’s vague, uncomfortable 
sensation that something was goiug wrung grew stronger 
and stronger. 

Still, the feeling wao too vague for any decisive course 
of action to be produced from it, and so, in a state of 
mind the very reverse to pleasant, he resumed the 
perusal of the newspaper which the arrival of his unex- 
pected guest had interrupted. 

Iu the meantime, Tom King was rapidly maxing his 
way towards his destination. 

Strange to say, his mind was ffllod with a scnsat.on c. j 
security, much greater than that wliich he usually cx - 
perienced. , " , | 

Never for a moment did he believe that the boy had 
played him false. . 

In the first place, Tom felt almost certain that he had 
so well enwrapped his form that recognition was im- 
possible * pnd in the second, ho considered that, as the boy 
would ho expecting him to return e\ery moment, he 
would not venture to quitthespotwherehebad been loft 
And so Tom hurriedly walked on. 
lie glanced perpetually from side to side, but without 
seeing anyone. , . 

It almost seemed as though he was the sole pedestrian 
abroad that night. . 

What a pity it was, however, that timre was mi kind 
spirit to whisper in his ear some warning of bis hidden 
danger ! 

But no. , 

He walked on, if possible, with a more confident sten 
towards the fatal spot. 

The footstep which the treacherous hoy hud heard ap- 
proaching was indeed that of our old friend — now 
menaced by a more terrible danger than any which had 
threatened him during the entire course of his career, for 
Bow he was totally unprepared. _ , M , r • 

The officers at once placed themselves in readiness lor 
instantaneous action. # ... 

Than they remained immovable, bnt listening with 


the utmost intensity to the approach of the rapid loot? 
fall. 

Nearer, nearer came the victim to the trap. 

“Are you there ?” they heard Tom say, as he drew 
closer, for so dark were the shadows round abont the old 
gateway that he was nnable to discern the form of his 
horse at any distauce. 

•‘Yes —yes !’’ answered the boy, striving hard to con- 
ceal the impatience which struggled to manifest itself 
in. any way. 

“ Come this way then.” 

The boy made a show of leading the horse towards 
where Tom stood. 

But the highwayman was too impatient and too anxious 
t? :r< jft to. . alt ior this, so he advanced to his horse him- 
self. 

The ’voy* Md the reins tightly. 

It almost' eemed as though ho grasped them on pur- 
pose to siijf idrt himself, for he trembled so excessively 
that he seemed in imminent danger of falling to the 
ground. 

But Tom was too busy to notice this. 

Besides, the darkness of the night, to a great extent, 
prevented him from doing so. 

His hand was on the saddle. 

One foot was in the stirrup. 

Another second, and ho would have been mounted. 

But before thus second could elapse, the officers bounded 
forward. 

In their excitement, all gave utterance to a suppressed 
cry of triumph and relief, which, forming one aggregate 
sound, camo very strangely upou the ear indeed. 

Before Tom know where ho was — 

Before he could form the least idea of what had hap- 
pened, ho found himself grasped tightly in several places 
by many powerfu' bands. r 

Where his assa'iants had come from he could not 
guess. 

Had they been dropped upon him from the clouds their 
appearance could not have been more sudden or moro 
startling. 

lie had not even time to utter a cry, much more to 
raise a hand in his own defence. 

It was just as the first shock of the surprise passed 
away, however, that ho heard a voice cry : 

“ Tom King, you are our prisoner ! You are safe — 
caught — nabbed*! Keep yoirself quiet, for resistance 
will only have the effect of bringing down ill treatment 
against yon ! However, you can please yourself ! Our 
orders are to take "vu to Newgate dead or alive; and in 
one state or other vc’ll do it, mind that! So you had 
better give in at once, and not he fool enough to make 
any fuss! Why don’t you speak? Just let ua know 
whether you ore open to reason or net J” 

CHATTER MXL1V. 

TOM KING IS TAKEN PRISONER BY THE POLICE OFFICERS. 

From tho moment the police officer had begun to speak, 
Tom King had remained profoundly still. 

He had not attempted to make the least movement. 

To all appearances, he was paying tho utmost attention 
to what the officer said 

But Tom was quite willing that he should have gono 
on gabbling for some time longer, as during this period 
Tom was collecting his shattered thoughts. 

This, under such circumstances as we have ju3« 
related, was very far from being an easy task. 

But Tom was used to surprises. 

Great, therefore, us this one was, he rapidly recovcicd 
from it. * ■ - 

This much done, the next thought was to Dusy hie 
braiu as to the course of action ho should take. 

Here was subject for, long and anxious deliberation 
indeed ; but Tom bad no moro than a few fleeting seconds 
allowed him. 

Nevertheless, even in that brief period he came to 
some kind of ccnclusion as to what he should do. 

Already there was hovering in bis mind the dull, dim 
outlines of a scheme which, if prosecuted, would release 
him from his foes. 

He still remainod silent, thinking deeply. 

Resistance was out the question ; and, moreover, a 
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was certain that ii there seemed to be any chance of his 
getting away, they would not hesitate to fire a volley 
liter him; and this, coming from so many weapons, and 
from so short a distance, could not fail to be faldL 

_ Tom knew the officers too well to believes timt «bey 
would hesitate a moment about doing this. 

The one who itid spoken waited thus long for ante? 
kind of reply. 

But finding none came, he said : 

“Tom King. I see you surrender handsomely. Well, it 
Is no more than I expected of you, so come along. It will 
Ce all over in a raomeni.” 

Tom King affected to be much cast down cad over- 
come. 

“Nay — nay,” said the officers, “never be down- 
hearted 1 Keep up your courage 1 You must have fcvown 
that, some day or other, it would come to this, so be game 
— be game to the last !" 

Tom sighed, and appeared to be more dejected than 
before. 

“ Don’t be down, I say 1 You have set us at defiance a 
long time, and now our turn has come.” 

“ I feel it." 

“ No doubt you do ; but it cannot bo helped.” 

“ You misapprehend me.” 

“Dt I?” 

“ Yon do indeed.” 

“What do yon mean, then ?” 

“ Why, f feel that your turn has come to triumph, and 
that it will bo all over with Uo now ia r. very little 
while.” 

“ Very likely.” 

Tom was again silent. 

“Now, then,” cried tho officer who had before spoken, 
“out with the darbies, and clap them on ! Would you 
like a haokaoy-coaeh ? I am willing to do the thing 
decent.” 

Tom really seemed as though this sudden blow of mis- 
fortune had paralysed him. 

No one could have displayed more dejection. 

But when the officers, iu obedience to the injunctions 
of their leader, set about handcuffing him, ho aroused 
himeelf. 

“No— no,” he said— “ not that ! There’s no need for 
thatl Have I not given into yon quietly enough ?” 

“ Very true, you have ; burthen, you know, you are 
such a slippery customer that we should be greatly 
blamed if we omitted to take any one precaution.’ 

“ There’s no need for it,” said Tom— “ no need at all. 
But I wish you would let me say a few words to you in 
private.” 

“ What, now ?” 

“Yes; no other time will suit,” 

“ Impossible !” 

“ I will give yon my word not to try to get away. And 
if you refuse this request you will repent having done so 
to the longest day of your existence.” 

There was a peculiar earnestness, not to say solemnity, 
about tho manner in which Tom King spoke, and the 
officer, in spite of himself, was greatly moved. 

He at once became tilled with curiosity to know wt at 
it was the celebrated highwayman had to communicate to 
him. 

But he hesitated about giving his consent. 

Curiosity, however, at length obtained the victory. 

“ I will take your word, 1 ' he said. 

“ You have chosen wisely.,’' answered Tom. “ I just 
want to whistier something m your car — that is all.”. 

At a word from the one in command, the officora who 
held Tom released him. 

But the chief held bizu try the arm, apparently only ic 
the manner that one friend might hold another, but- 'iz'f 
reality, his grasp was one that could not have been 
shaken off very easily. 

Moreover, the other police officers held their pistols in 
readiness for instant use, so that, ’jad the highwayman 
contemplated the perpetration of any treachery, he was 
denied the opportunity, for before he could get free such 
a volley would be fired after him as could not fail to 
cause his death, or at ’oast ir.flict such serious hurts upon 
him as to render him incapable of motion . 

But Tom’s plan, as will be seen, was by far too 
elaborate and skilfully laid to have in it any such clumsi- 
ness as this 


Besides, he bad given his word. 

“Now, then." cried the officer to hint “ what la it? 
Speak quickly !” 

“ I will. Listen." 

“ I am paying eve ry attention.” 

“Well, I quite give into my fate — yon understand 
that. But I am afraid it will go very hard with 
me.” 

“ I’m afraid it will ; I won’t misrepresent matters,'* 

“ I am glad to hear you say so.” 

“ Weil, go on.” 

“ What I want to know is, whether it would l>a 
possible for mo to do anything that would mako things 
hotter ?” 

The officer shook his head. 

'• Don’t you think I can ?” Tom asked, in a most 
anxious tone. 

“ Well, you see, you have been so out-and-out. 
Nothing can save you from Tyburn, I fear.” 

Tom looked disappointed. 

“You Lad got something to propose, hadn’t you?” 
asked the officer, who fancied already that ho could scent 
out something that would eventuate to his advan- 
tage. 

“I had.” 

“Then lot me hear it.” 

“ What’s the good ? Come on ; I am ready to go with 
you.” 

“ You may as well let me know,” continued the officer, 
with an eagerness which Tom had artfully elicited. “ It 
can do no harm, you know.” 

“Nor good to mo." 

“Perhaps — who knows? At any rate, I could toll 
better if I heard your proposition.” 

Tom seemed undecided. 

The officer repeated his request with additional eager- 
ness. 

“Well,” said Tom, “the officora and tho other 
authorities are very anxious to capture Dick Turpin, are 
they not?" 

“ I believe you.” 

“ And Claude Duval ?” 

“ Itathor !” 

“ And Sixteen-String Jack 

“Of course 1” 

“ And there’s Maud.” 

“ Certainly." 

“ You are very anxious to capture them as well as my- 
self?” -- 

“ Of course we aro, though we can’t manage to do 
it.” 

“You have failed hitherto,’’ said Tom, with great 
gravity. “ But now that you have nabbed me, 1 feel 
assured that the others will fall into your hands ere 
long.” 

“ I hope so 1” 

“ Now,” said Tom, slightly sinking his voice, “ do you 
think if 1 was to deliver thorn all into your hands, so 
that you could capture them without any trouble, that 
such a service would do anything towards getting me otf 
lightly ?” 

“Are you in earnest?" 

“ Answer my question first.” 

“ Then I should say it most certainly would.” 

“You really believe that it would influence the 
authorities and make them inclined to act leniently to 
me?” 

“ There can be no doubt of it.” 

1 “ What difference would it mako ?” 

“Why, you would get off with transporta'ion” 

“ Then, if you are agreeable, it shall be dona." - 

*■ But I can’t believe you arc in earnest.’’ 

48 Why not ?” 

'■■Because I Lave always been told that nothing would 
induce you highwaymen to prove false to one another — 
that you would die rather than betray.” 

“ Yes, that has always been our rule ; but, then, I can 
see very plainly now that they cannot escape muon 
V-tiger. so I think I might just as well reap some benefit 
t*y their capture as not.” 

“ That is certainly a most sensible and businesslike 
way of looking ut the matter," replied the officer ; “ and i 
should bo the very last in the world to blame you fo? 
adopting such a course .” 
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“ I tliink no sensible person would bln me me.” 

“Then, have you made up your mind?” 

u I bare And now I want you t« tell me how to pro- 
esed in the matter.” 

“ Where are they all ?” 

“Lying in concealment, and waging for my return. 
They will not move till I go back.’- _ 

“ Gould we take them at unawares .. ' i 

“ Easily.” 

“Have we sufficient force here ?" 

“ I should think so. You would be able to take tucro 
by surprise as you did me.” 

The officer drew a long breath. 

The prospect of taking prisoners Dick Turpin end all 
hi 3 companions in this manner was certainly dazzling, 
Riid no one could be s'irprised at the officer being con- 
siderably thrown off fcis guard by it. 

He knew well how great was the aggregate reward, 
ani thought what a first-rate thing it would be if it only- 
had to be shared between him and his companions. 

It must have been noticed more than once that the very 
magnitude of the reward offered for the apprehension of 
the highwaymen defeated its own object, as all officers 
were anxious to get as great a share as they could. 

The leader of the present troop was not, however, al- 
together blind to caution, for he asked : 

“ But what guarantee have I that you will not play me 
false?” 

Tom pretended to consider. 

“ I don’t know what guarantee you can have ; but I 
will tell you what I have been thinking, if you 
like.”. 

“ Very welL” 

“ You will then see that the affair is left entirely in 
you own hands. 

“All right, then,” answered the officer, with a 6igh of 
relief, “let me hear what you have to propose.” 

“Very well. In the first place, I should recommend 
you to obtain horses for yourself and your comrades I 
can ride on my own ; and I will take you all to the p.sco 
where they are concealed, aud where you can capture 
them with less trouble than you did me.” 

“ That’s the ticket ! But I say. ’ 

“ What ?" 

“ If I trusted you to get on your horse again, how do I 
know but what you would take the first opportunity to 
bolt off?” 

“ You would be greatly to blame if you allowed mo 
any such opportunity.” 

“ I suppose I should. But then you are 8S slippery 
as au eel, and as cunning as a fox." 

*• You are complimentary.” 

“ I am, if you choose to thiuk so.” „ 

“ But this is not the point.” 

“No, truly.” 

“First of all, do you consent — yes or no?” 

The officer reflected for some moments, and then 
Bald : 

“ I will consult my companions.” 

“Do so. But shall you make the boy and tho watch- 
man party to it? They would be no good, and would 
only make two more to divide tho reward amongst." 

Tom could not have employed a moro cogent argument 
than this. 

“ Leave them to me,” said the officer. “ I’ll aea to 
them, nevc-r fear.” 

Having spoken these words in a very confident tone, 
he moved off a step or two in order to consult with his 
companions, who were not a little ourious and anxious to 
know what had passed between the prisoner and their 
chief. 

They were not long left in ignorance. 

Tom watched them witn a keen eye. 

Upoa the decision arrived at depended his liberty and 
his life. 

No prisoner standing in the dock waiting for the ver- 
dict of tho juiv could have suffered greator anxiety than 
he did. 

And yet to have gazed upon him no one w>uld have 
thought that ho was even moved. 

He was sorely tempted to try to make a run for it, but 
the recollection of the pistols held so handily by his foes, 
and the thought that they would in all probability assent 
ti bis proposal, induced him to remain ffna. 


Whether this was a chance he ought to have embracel 
or not would be bard indeed to say. 

At auy rate, be the case how it might, the chance was 
lost, for the chief officer came to him and said 

“ My fellows are all inclined to agree to your proposal 
though they could hardly believe at first that you were 
in earnest in intending to betray your companions, it was 
so foreign to your nature.” 

“ It may be so,” answered Tom, grimiy, “ but then you 
should always bear in mind that circumstances alter 
cases.” 

“ That is very true.” 

“But do they consent?" 

“ With one condition they do." 

“What is it ?” 


“ That you suffer yourself to be bound upon your bora* 
in a secure manner, and ride in the midst of us.” 

This was a difficulty. 

Tom hardly saw his way out of it, though, for all that, 
he said, offhand : 

“ I think it a pity you lot cannot mind me without 
putting me to so much pain and inconvenience.” 

“ They have such an opinion of your abilities.” 

“Suppose I refuse ?” 

“ Why, then, they recommsnd that we take you direct 
to Newgate, and so mako sure of you, at all events. Aud 
this is what I should do, for I am one of those who 
firmly believe that a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush.” 

Now the reader must know already that, in spite of all 
he had said, Tom’s ultimate idea and intention was 
escape. 

The mere fact of his being bound on his horse’s back 
would materially impede the carrying out of this project, 
and yet, how was he to avoid it ? 

He might have given his solemn word not to attempt 
to get free, and doubtless, had he done so, tho officers 
would have been satisfied ; but that would by no means 
have agreed with Tom’s intentions, for he placed too high 
a value upon his word ever to break the pledge, no matter 
what the circumstances might bo. 

Clearly, however, it was better to consent to any terms, 
no matter how hard, so long as ho got further away; from 
1 ic l 'i'Yi, than it wonld be voluntarily to consign himself 
to a cell in Newgate, from whence there would be scarcely 
the faintest shadow of a hope of effecting his libera- 
tion. 

“ "We sha'n’t put you to any pain, that I know'of,” con- 
tinued tho officer, “ and not to any more* inconvenience 
than we can help. Wo shall just secure you with a rope 
to prevent you from giving us the slip, and no more.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “if you won’t trust me, why, of 
course I must submit, and I hope that will go a little way 
towards convincing you that I am quite in earnest.” 

“ It will certainly.” 

“ Then send for some horses, and we will he off at 
once. But for your own sakes keep tho matter quiet.” 

“ You trust me.” 

Immediately after this, one of the officers was, after 
many injunctions, despatched to fetch the requisite num- 
ber of horses to accommodate the troop. 

The watchman and the boy were aware something of a 
peculiar character was going on, but the officers took par- 
ticularly good care that they should not find out what. 

The chief took advantage of the absence of his sub- 
ordinate to address a few words to them. 

As for the watchman, he was soon disposed of. 

No sort of stipulation or agreement had been entered 
into with him whatever, and therefore he was abundantly 
satisfied upon receiving half-a-crown in return for hi# 


trouble. 

But with the boy it was different. 

His eyes looked brighter— 

His face more hungry-like than ever, owing to the ea 
pression of preternatural acuteness which rested upon 

Now, my lad," said the officer, “ will you take a cer- 
tain sum down for your share in this affair, and be off 
about your business ?” 

•‘You know very well what I said ; and if you don’t, l 

al “ Well^then^I wili take one- seventh part of the 
amount of the reward offered.” 
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“Oh, will you, indeed ?” 

“ Yes, certainly. That was what we agreed upon. 

“Very well. You mean to say you will bo quite con- 
tent with that?” « x 

“Yes. I shall.” 

“ Then come to me at the police office in the morning 
and you shall have the amount.” 

“ But I shall go with you to Newgate tad eec him 
aafely lodged.” 

“Well, that you can please yourself about; tout wa are 
going out on some business that does not concern you in 
any degree.” 

The boy opened his eyes a trifle wider as he ss id, witn 
remarkable determination : 

“ I'm going with you 1” 

“Are you?” 

“Ism!” 

“ Then you will have to do so in the best way you are 
able. I don’t intend to find accommodation for you ; and, 
what is more, you had better be civil if you are wise, for, 
remember, you have not got the money yet, and I shall 
have a share in the paying of it." 

At this moment the clatter of horses’ hoofs became 
audible, importing that the officer was returning. 


CHAPTER SIXLY. 

RELATES THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF 1K>M KING AND 
THE OFFICERS. 

This last speech of the officer’s seemed to furnish the boy 
with food for reflection, for he remained perfectly silent. 

Tom was busily engaged in thought. 

The horses were soon opposite the gateway, and the 
one who had l<een despatched to fetch them showed a 
piece of long, strong rope that he had brought as well. 

“That’s the ticket !” 6aid one of his companions, seizing 
upon this article with evident satisfaction. 

There was now a scene of great bustle and excite- 
ment. 

The horses were soon ready. gft 

The officer with the rope advanced, and, having formed 
a running noose in the middle of it, he put it over Tom’s 
head and Drought it down to his waist. 

Ho was about to draw it tight, in such a manner that 
Tom’s arms would be confined to hi3 sides at the elbow. 

This he strongly protested against, and after some dis- 
cussion the rope was merely secured round his waist, and 
his arms were not confined at all. 

This much having been done, he was requested to 
mount his steed. 

He did this with an alacrity that was unfeigned. 

Two officers then took hold of the ends of the rope and 
mounted their 6tecd3 also. 

Then placing themselves abreast with Tom, they took 
firm hold of five rope. 

“ I hope no ’v you have me secure,” said Tom, with a 
forced laugh. *' At any rate, if I go anywhere I shall 
have to take the pair of you with me.” 

The officers echoed his laugh with great spirit, for they 
wore much delighted at their extraordinary cleverness. 

The others now mounted, two going in front and two 
following in the rear. 

Thus hemmed in, it certainly did not seem possible for 
any human being to escape. 

Tom thought so too, and wondered in what way and 
to v hat extent Fortune intended to favour him. 

How he waa to get free he was still unable to make 
out. 

During the ride which was about to ensue, however, 
he considered he should have some opportunities for re- 
flection, and he trusted that his brain would furnish him 
with an expedient that would enable him to achieve his 
purpose. 

To start with, however, there was one paipable fact. 

This was, that while he retained his present position, 
to get away was impossible, except by the intervention 
of some miracle, and Tom was not foolish enough to be- 
lieve that any miracle would be wrought in his behalf. 

11 Now,” said the chief officer, “are you all ready to 
start?” 

“Yes,” was the unanimous answer. 

“Forward, then, and let ns go as fast as we can just at 
first, so as to get rid of that boy in case he ehould try to 
follow 113 .” 


“ Keep the Oxford Road,” said Tom King — “ ride eJoi.g 
it till I tell you to turn off.” 

This direction was clear and easy to be carried out. 

The boy, seeing them all start, started too. 

No doubt he had great faith in his power of wind and 
rapidity of motion. 

But his vanity, if so we may term it, received a cheek. 

The officers started off at full gallop : and after running 
for some distance, the boy, with a howl of vexation and 
despair, was forced to coufesa himself beaten. 

It was hard indeed that he should sea the highwayman 
go out of his sight. 

But what could he do ? 

He was unable to prevent it. 

lie was panting and exhausted, and so he sat down to 
think. 

Leaving him thus engaged, we will follow in the stops 
of the police officers and Tom King. 

They did not long maintain the rate of speed with 
which they had commenced their journey. 

When they slackened, however, they took good care 
that they should surround Tom as closely as over. 

The officer who had thought of the device of the repo 
did nothing but chuckle about it ; and Tom wished that 
! so clever a personage was at the bottom of the sea, as 
perhaps but for this ho could have given them the 
slip. 

Still, as he rode along in company with his captors, 
Tom could not help feeling a very great degree of satis* 
faction. 

Looking back, it seemed scarcely crediblo that the 
officers should have brought him right away from 
London, when they had him so near to a place of deten- 
tion. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the officers were 
firmly persuaded that, let what would happen, they were 
on the safe side. 

Even supposing they should fail to capture the others, 
they knew they should have Tom safe, and they trusted 
to their own ingenuity and sagacity to keep him se- 
cure. 

And certainly, looking calmly at the matter, it did 
seem much easier for them to do this than for Tom to 
escape. 

However, we shall soon see how all fared by watching 
the progress of events. 

They had now performed a considerable distance, 
Loudon being so far behind that they might with justice 
call themselves quite in the country. 

The leader of the troop began to grow impatient. 

“ Is it much further?" be asked. 

“ Not very far," answerea Tom, who up to this mo- 
ment had by no means made up hi3 mind where he waa 
to take them. 

At any rate, it would not be anywhere in the vicinity 
of the Jolly Tar Inn, for Tom was resolved if he could 
not get free himself he would not be the cause of bring- 
ing trouble and danger upon his comrades. 

“ What kind of a place is it ?” persisted the officer. 
“ Surely you can give us some description of it ?” 

Tom could not very well get out of this, and, simple 
as it seemed, this waa a great danger, an l one that he 
had altogether omitted to take into account. 

To be sure, it would be easy enough to draw upon ilia 
imagination for the description of some unexisting place, 
but then there was the difficulty of finding a place that 
would accord with his description. 

Can’t you wait?" he asked, pretending to laugh- 
“ You will know when you oee it" 

“But why not tell us?" 

“Why should I?” 

“ Is it in a wood ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ A cave ?” 

“ Well, not exactly a cave s but ‘Id wait a few minutes 
longer, and I will show you.” 

The officer was silent, and Tom rejoiced to think he 
had got off so easily, for, as will be seen, he had net 
pledged himself to anything definite. 

He racked his brain more than ever in order to decide 
upon some course of action, but in vain. 

Morning, too, was coming on, and he was conscious 
that by daylight his chance of effecting his libenttkTa 
would be materially lessened. 





It seemed advisable, then, to take some speedy and de- 
cisive step, could he but resolve upon its nature. 

-Gazing before him, be saw in the distance a great mass 
of treed. 

In his excursions he aad noticed them many a time, 
but he had never been very near to them. 

Prom their appearance, however, it was tolerably clear 
that they formed a portion of a wood of considerable 4>x-. 
tent. • ' 

The conclusion which onr friend now came to vras 
that while he remained on horseback he stood no chance 
whatever of effecting his purpose. 

But how was he to alight and to induce his companions 
to do likewise ? 

The wood seemed to promise to answer this purpose, 
and so desperate had Tom King by this time become 
that he was resolved to dally no longer. 

Accordingly, looking towards the trees, he asked : 

f4 Do you see that wood yonder ?* 

w Yes. Is that the place ?” 

Hi It is.” 

r Then it is time to quit the high-road ?” 

“ Yes ; you will find the rc?.d easy enough across the 
meadows.” 

J ust then the officers happened to be opposite a gate 
leading into the fields. 

This gate one of the officers, having dismounted, threw 
open. 

A succession of green, undulating meadows alone 
divided them from the wood to which Tom had 
pointed. 

To ride across these was, of course, no harder than to 
journey along the high-road. 

The excitement of the officers was now wound up to 
too great a pitch to allow thorn to speak. 

For this Tom was thankful, for a succession of inqui- 
sitive questions could not have -failed to ere karris 
him. 

The border of the wood was quickly readied. 

The trees did not grow hero so closely together as to 
make it necessary for the party to dismount. 

But Tom led the way to the thickest place he tiould 
find. 

The officers seemed unwilling to quit their steeds, and 
so forced a way as far as they were able, but at length 
the extreme density of the vegetation compelled them to 
come to a halt. 

“ What are we to do now ?” asked the loader, 

“Dismount,” answered Tom, laconically. 

“ But our horses ?” 

“You must leave them here with some one to mind 
them.” 

“ But is there no means of getting to this place with- 
out quitting our saddles ?” 

“None whatever. Do you think Dick Turpin would 
take, up his quarters at a place that you could drivo a 
carriage and four into ?” 

This was not deemed at all likely, so, after the expres- 
sion of much disapproval, tho officers dismounted. 

They were most careful to keep a sharp look-out upon 
Tom, whom they surrounded even more closely than 
ever 

“You seem greatly afraid of me,” he said. 

“ So we ought to be, considering who you are and 
where we are. Bely upon it, we are not going to let you 
slip through our fingers as others have done.” 

“But you are not going to keep this rope round mo, 
eurely ?’’ 

“ Indeed but we are !” 

“ It will be most awkward to get through the trees in 
this fashion.” 

“ It cannot be helped, for we do not intend to proceed 
in any other manner." 

“ Well, as you will,” replied Tom, resignedly. “ I tan 
perform my part of tho affair K 

The two olfieers who held the ends of the rope mat 
was fastened round Tom’s waist seemed to fix { heir hands 
for even a firmer grasp than they had yet maintained. 

Hemmed in, then, by his foes even more closely than 
when on horseback, the little strangely-assorted party 
fenced their way among the tangled brushwood. 

At every step they took it became darke.r and darker, 
for the tali trees cast deep shadows about their loots. 

&* : 21, Tom could not help admitting to himself tho dis- 


agreeable fact that he was about &a far from the accom- 
plishment of his design as ever. 

Ho fancied, too, that the officers regarded him sus- 
piciously. as though they had an idea that he wa» cot 
acting in good fail towards them. 

Perhaps it was Ton 's own conscience— which is ever 
its own accuser — made him fancy this. 

The crisis had arrived, however. 

‘She next few moments would either show him a . free 
man or else tho ollicors would discover the deception thud 
had been practised upon them. 

The latter seemed to be more probable than tho 
former. 

Tom pressed his teeth together hard, and, looking 
keenly round him, resolved to embrace the first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself. 

But he watched in vain. 

All at once, to his disappointment and dismay, they 
emerged into a considerable space that was quite bare of 
trees. 

The officers gave vent to exclamations of surprise. 

Tom was no less astonished, but he concealed the 
state of his feelings tolerably wcU. 

He continued to advance with a confident step across 
the dealing. 

The ground around now partook of quite a rocky 
character. 

Ere they had gone many yards, they found themselves 
on the brink of what could not be termed anything but 
a precipice. 

They came upon it suddenly, owing to the manner in 
which the ground sloped upwaids, thus preventing them 
from knowing what laid in their path until they were 
within a few steps of the vergo of the abyss. 

“ IIullo !” cried the chief officer. “ D — n me if this isn’t 
a rum place you have brought us to ! Whore are we to 
go now ?” 

Tom could not tell himself. . -j * 

But ho retained his confidence admirably. 

‘I This way,” he said, and ho approached a little closer 
to the brink of tho chasm. 

He took in at one glance the features of the scene 
around him, and at the same time resolved upon the course 
he should adopt. ‘ 

But before relating it we must give a brief description 
of the spot. j r • 

At t'io foot of the abyss we have mentioned flowod a 
current of water — too wide to bo called a brook, and yet 
scarcely important-looking enough to be designate ! a 
river. * 

It was probably a woodland stream which was greatly 
swollen by rains, for it rushed aloug almost with »Le 
violence and rapidity of a torrent. . 

Where this stream came from could not be discerned ; 
but it flowed beneath a rudo kind of archway in soma 
rocks. 

The depth to the surface of this water from where Tore 
and the officers stood was close upon twont v feet. 

“Which is the way?” asked the officers again. , 

“ This,” was Tom’s reply. 

At tho moment he spoke, he summoned up all Lis 
energies, and gave a tremendous bound forward. 

Ho had observed that the rope was held scarcely so 
tightly as it had been, for the officers seemed disinclined 
to stand too near to tho brink, and doubtless they thought 
Tom would not venture to go closer. 

But his sudden movement took them completely by 
surprise. 

They had tho chance either of releasing their' hold or 
|duDging over the abyss with their prisoner. 

They chose the former course. 

The rope slipped through their lingers, and the high 
wayman disappeared. 

There was a shout, and then the one in com- 

mand came as close tc the edge of the precipice as La 
dared, and looked down. 

He caught sight of Tom iu the water. 

Ho was either swimming or elso being carried along by 
the current. 

If was scarcely light enougn to distinguish which. 

r We have not lost him yet,” ke screamed — “ not yeti 
Follow me I Wo snail have him '.iter alii It is im- 
possible for him to escape 1" 
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CHAPTER MXLVI. 

COjrnKUI» TO RET ATE THE UNPARALLELlj ATVSjftCBES 
1 OF TOM KINO. 

Nothing but the knowledge of the fact that his life was 
at stake, and that this was his only chanuo c i escape, 
eould have induced TomKiug to adopt so perilous an 
expedient as the one we have described. 

He was, in fact, just then rendered desperate, as he 
greatly loared that the bfficers would suspect he was only 
playing with them. 

He trusted that the depth of the stream would be suffi- 
cient to preserve him from any injury, and certainly the 
tremendous rapidity with which the water rushed along 
would serve to keep him from reaching the bottom very 
easily. 

He scarcely hoped, however, that ho should bo able to 
snatch the rope from the hands of the officers. 

Still, he had no doubt that if ho carried them over the 
abyss he should have little difficulty in disentangling 
himself as soon an he reached the water. 

This trouble, as it happened, was saved him. 

The rapid descent through the air deprived T*un of 
breath, and upon plunging into the stream hf %g par- 
tially deprived of consciousness. 

Still, he was sensible of a sharp shock of pain, and 
instantly afterwards, actuated by instinct, he was battling 
with .his amis. 

The great force of the current carried him rapidly 
along without any effort on his part. 

The only exertion he bad to make was that requisite 
to keep his head above the surface of the water. 

This was a comparatively easy matter. 

The intense colduess of the water seemed to have % 
reviving and stimulating effect upon him. 

His brain grew clearer each second. 

He could hear the cries of his pursuers. 

Whereabouts they were situated he could not tell, nor 
did he make any particular endeavour to inquire. 

They were in his rear, and that sufficed. 

Then a shadow seemed to fall upon him. 

Looking up, ho perceived a huge, ragged mass of rock. 

Before 1 im was the rudely-formed arch to which we 
have already adverted. 

The force of the stream was drawing swiftly to it, and 
at the prospect ho could not repress a shudder — 

It seemed to him that if he once passed under, he should 
be hurried into the very bowels of the earth. 

He tried to arrest his course. 

But file effort was a vain ono. 

He had not the strength to cope with so large a body of 
•, rater. j 

lie drifted beneath the arch. 

The effect was as though he had plunged from day into 
the darkest night. 

But just as he passed under he heard a loud cry behind 
which lie felt assured was given utterance to by the officers 
upon seeing him disappear. 

The loudness of the cry convinced him that they could 
not be far off, so that had he succeeded in arresting has 
course at the moment ho wished to do so, he would have 
fallen again into the hands of his foes ; for in his present 
condition, it was next to impossible that he would b al^le 
to cope successfully with so many. 

Of the two, then, he infinitely preferred drifting hermath 
the rocks to becoming again a prisoner. 

Whether or not he should ever again ccs the liglit cl 
day was a question which lie could not answer. 

He had often heard of streams which had thus rushed 
under mountains and which have never bec-u known to 
emerge again 

To what point tnoso waters might flow was a thing un- 
known to man— perhaps they went to feed some huge 
reservoir in the centre of the earth. 

These and other strange speculations flitted u&ross 
Tom's brain in a space of time that would have appeared 
incredibly brief hud the rapidity of thought not been wtdl- 
fcuown. 

How long it was after entering this subterranean pas- 
fr.ge that he became aware pieces of rock were hanging 
pendeut from the roof he could not tell. 

it must have been only a few moments, however. 

The thought at once occurred to him that if he ootid 


manage in his rapid course to seize upon one of these 
' stalactites, he might Le able to arrest his further progress, 
and remain there until the officers had taken their depar- 
ture from the vicinity. 

No sooner did this thought strike him than he endea- 
voured to carry it into effect. 

The first Iso attempted to catch hold of eluded his grasp, 
for the water uasning continually against the rockwork 
rendered it as smooth as ice. 

But it seemed, nevertheless, to cneck the tremendous 
speed at which, up to that moment, ho had been going. 

For this reason he had all the hotter chance of seizing 
the next. 

He did so, and, to his extreme satisfaction, succeeded 
In achieving his purpose. 

Clinging tightly to the slippery object, he, after many 
struggles, succeeded in getting upon his feet. 

Even then it required no trifling amount of exertion to 
maintain an upright posture. 

But it was a great relief thus to be freed from the rude 
bufferings of the water, for now that he stood up the 
water did not reach up so high as his waist. 

The officers, to whoso proceedings we now for a mo- 
ment or two return, instantly followed their leader, who 
took his course in the direction of the very archway of 
which wo havo had occasion so many times to make men- 
tion. 

His quick eye had descried a path by means of which 
he would bo able to descend to this poiut. 

He had, however, to take a very circuitous route, so 
that before he could reach this point, Torn King drifted 
out of sight. 

It was then that they set up the cry which floated along 
the surface of the water to the ears of our old friend. 

They crowded as closely as they could round the mouth 
of the arch, and, stooping down, they endeavoured to see 
what lay beyond. 

But they could sec nothing but darkness. 

“ This is a rum job,” said one— “ blow me if it ain’t ! I 
should think he must be mad, or he would never have 
taken such a jump as that — and to go under there too! 
Why it seems to go into the very middle of the earth !” 

“I believe,” said another, “that ho was insensible from 
the fall, and drifted under here without knowing where 
he was going.” 

“ At any rate,” said the chief, “ I will fiud out whether 
he Is hiding just a little way under in the dark.” 

“Do you think he is ?” asked ono of his companions. 

“ I do — he would scarcely venture to follow the stream. 
Stand aside !” 

With these words, he came nearer to the arch. 

“Tom King,” he said, “ I believe you are hiding close 
at hand. If you are, come forth, for if you don’t show 
yourself we will fire a volley upon you, and we shall have 
the reward all the same, you know.” 

No answer whatever was vouchsafed to this speech, 
though the officer waited for one for several seconds. 

“Now, hoys,” he said, “make ready, and give it him 
all together!” 

The officers had their pistols ready, and at once 
levelled them in obedience to this command. 

“Keep your barrels low,” said the chief. t: Now 
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A scattering discharge followed, for the police officers 
were not well enough practised to fire off a volley with 
military exactness 

The smoke obscured everything for a short time, but 
when it had dispersed, and when the many rattling 
echoes which the discharge of the firearms had called 
forth had died away, there was no change visible in the 
aspect of affairs. 

“ I’ll follow him,” said the chief, in tones of determina- 
tion — “ yes, if you have to ride a hundred miles io fetch 
a boat ! Go, three of you, at once upon this errand, and 
I will wait here with the rest till you come hack.” 

Wo now return to Tom. 

He heard distinctly the orders given by the chief of !.hs 
police officers, and as soon as ever he •found they wars 
' 'about to fire a volley ho r.t once took what he though! 
would be effectual meaus to socuro his safety. 

Ho had all at ouco recollected the rope which w?s se- 
cured to his waist, which of course would assist him La 
retainirg his hold. 

He thought h« should ha able to lash himself t’gbily 
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to the pendent piece of rock, and in such a manner that 
he could stoop down altogether under the water, which 
would of course shield him from all injury. 

This manoeuvre he proceeded at once to carry into 
execution. 

The volley was fired. 

Just at that moment, however, from some eauso he 
could not discover, the rope gave way, and he found 
himself whirled round and then carried along the stream 
with additional velocity. 

Whether it was that ho had failed to secure the rope 
properly, or whether the rock was of too slippery a cha- 
racter to afford a Lold, he could not tell. 

It might be, too, that the concussion of the atmosphere 
in so confined a space, consequent upon the discharge of 
so many firearms, had had the effect of loosening the 
stalactite in its setting. 

No matter from what cause, howover, Tom found 
himself being whirled along in the manner we have men- 
tioned. 

The consequence of this was that he failed to overhear 
what the officer in command said about a boat. 

Louder and louder roared the water. 

Faster and faster, too, it flowed, for its channel kept 
continually getting more and more constricted. 

Tom made continual frantic efforts to seize upon the 
rocks as he rushed by them. 

Ho broke his nails and lacerated his fingers in the at- 
tempt, but without succeeding. 

Then suddenly ho experienced a sharp, heavy blow 
upon the head, and then after that all was a blank. 

The blow had been given by a mass of down-hanging 
rock against which his head, being raised in his endea- 
vour to check his course, came into violent contact. 

Not more than a second, however, appeared to elapse 
before he opened his eyes again. 

How long be bad remaiued unconscious was, however, 
a thing about vhicb he could form no sort of idea what- 
ever. 

He looked about him at first vacantly and dreamily. 

Then a voi*?e — yes, surely a human voice — souudod in 
his ears. 

That did more towards bringing Tom to his eenses 
than anything else could. 

A voice meant danger. 

Accordingly, he made a tremendous effort to regain 
his footing, for he was awire that he was no longer in 
the water. 

In this attempt it is not likely he would have been 
successful, however, had not some one’s hands grasped 
him tigVtly and assisted him to rise. 

By the time he was in an erect posture, Tom had re- 
covered the use of his senses, and was able to take full 
cognizance of all that was going on around him. 

At first he was so amazed at the strange character of 
the objects he beheld that he was at a loss to know 
whether he was really awake or dreaming. 

Looking around, he first of all made the discovery that 
he was standing in the midst of a huge, almost circular, 
dome-like chamber. 

The sides were composed of masses of rugged rock, 
which in some places glittered and shono reeplendently, 
as though some oue had been busy covering them with 
gems and burnished gold. 

But the glittering, as Tom perceived, had its origin in 
tlio light falling upon certain places where the rockwork 
was prismatic. 

How high this cavern was be could form no accurate 
conception, for a kind of Iumipnes. misty cloud concealed 
the topmost portion of the dome altogether i 

Tnere was also a strange vibration of the eartn and a 
deafening, rushing noise. 

This' ho quickly found to be caused by the impetuous 
current of the stream, which rushed into the cavern with 
great violence. 

Then there was a kind of mimic waterfall, close to the 
base of which was a sheet of nearly placid water of con- 
siderable extent, and finally thero was anothor rude arch, 
beneath which the. turbulent water once more es- 
caped. 

These were the ssest striking features of the place in 
which Tom thus strangely and unexpectedly found him- 
self, and such as he was able to take in and comprehend 
by giving one glance around him. 


But tho being in whoso &rasp he mill was ? 

Who was that ? 

Tom wrenched himself round with considerable vio- 
lence — with much more, indeed, than there was any ne- 
cessity for him to make use of, and consequently he 
staggerod and nearly fell again. 

Tnen his eyes encountered one of the most singular 
boings in human shape that he had ever looked upon. 

It was a man whose age would be the most difficult 
thing to guess at, for the whole of his face was thickly 
covered with grizzly, bristly hair, which had the appear- 
ance of being totally neglected. 

The same thing, too, might have been said of his head, 
for the hair upon it was inextricably matted together, and 
hung down in tangled masses upon his back and 
shoulders. 

His clothing was torn and tattered in a thousand 
places, and so faded and so worn that scarcely a guess 
could have been hazarded as to its original condi- 
tion. 

He regarded Tom with a look by no means unfriendly, 
though he seemed not a littlo surprised at the rough 
treatment to which he had been subjected. 

Observing with what astonishment Tom gazed upon 
him, the singular figure spoke. 

“You are amazed to see mo here, no doubt,” he eaid, in 
a low, constrained, sad voice : “ but not more so than I 
am to behold you in this place, for I believe that since 
the creation of the world we are the only human beings 
who have ever stood beneath this roof.” 

“ Yon speak truly,” said Tom, “ I am amazed indeed. 
But how chances it that you are hero ?” 

The stranger smiled sadly. 

You shall know,” he said. “ We shall have ample 
Wine for explanation and communication with each other. 
We are destined to become better acquainted than we 
are now.” 

“ How so ? Your words must be, I think, needlessly 
enign atical.” 

“ The y shall bo so, then, no longer. Let me ask you 
whether you did not by an accident find yourself in the 
power of the current, and whether you were not help- 
lessly carried beneath a rude natural archway at the has® 
of a h:s.ss of rock ?” 

“Such was the case,” answered Tom. “But why do 
you ask ? IIow did you surmise it ?” 

“ Because that is just how I, long, leng ago, was carried 
into this place.” 

Tom started, for a fearful, horrible supposition began 
to force itself upon his mind. 

“ And why have you remained ?” said Tom, though 
when he asked the question ho dreaded to hear the reply 
to it. 

“ Because I have not been able to leave.” 

“Why not?” 

“ I am kept a prisoner.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“ By theso masses of rugged rock.” 

“ You still speak in enigmas,” said Tom, endeavouring 
to maintain his usual calmness. 

“ Then I will speak plainly, and in a few words you 
shall know the worst. And yet before I speak, let mo 
desire you to summon up to your aid all the fortitude 
which you possess.” 

“ I am prepared.” 

“ Then, as I have said, I was caught by the eurrent 
and carried under the arch. I had been out with a boat, 
and had been expressly warned against this place ; but I 
was in the vortex before 1 was aware of it.” 

“And how did you escape?” 

t; £y a merciful providence I was thrown up on the 
shore here, if I may so call it. Luckily, I had sufficient 
strength and sense to drag myself completely out of the 
water.” 

“ And do you mean to assert,” said Tom, glancing 
arouud, “that there is no means of exit from this 
place ?” 

“None whatever.” 

“ Have you tried ?” 

“Yes, as a man would try whose object vas to iroo 
himself from a lifelong solitary imprisonment.” 

Tom drew a long breath. 

He knew what an incentive euch a motive sc It* 
stranger had expressed would be 
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Jet 'i.iui WM act satisfied. , , 

\j a to this moment the exciting nature of tne Cdtra- 
trdiisary events which had just occurred had prevented 
him from thinking at all about tue officers, but the 
word imprisonment had served as a K«X-uute to bring him 
to his recollection. 

U*- listened. , . . .. . 

No sound, however, rescued his ear to indicate that 
such persons as police officers had existence even. 

That they would follow him seemed in the highest 
degree doubtful. 

The consideration of this contingency, however, su Q - 
rested another thought, and he asked, quickly : 

“ Have you never tried to leave this place by the same 
foots as that by which yon entered it ? J 

t j have. That was the most obvious course. 

4 It is impossible, then? 
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“ It is.” 

“ KuL just whore the stream enters the ■eaters ‘ 

violence of the current is so tremendous that it ia alk>- 
gethei impossible to staud against it. I hi,ve ^ 

tried again and again, as you may easily suppose I should 
when I discovered that there was no other chance of 
leaving." 

“But where does the water flow.' 

“Through another low aud narrow arch yonder , It IS 
at the opposite extremity of the cavern. 

“ And where does that lead ... 

it Heaven knows,” answered the stranger, with a 
shudder. “ For aught that I can tell, it may now miles' 

| into the earth, or, what is more likely, it may by some 
underground course empty itself into the sea. Look, tU 
ocean must at one time have rolled where we now sta»4 
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and shte huge chamber, doubtless, was hollowed out by 
the never-ceasing rushing of waves canied on for count- 
less ages.” 

Waile making this impressivo speech, the stranger had 
picked up from the floor of the cavern what seemed to be 
a handful of coarse sand. 

But upon investigation, Tom found that i$ <3cusisted of 
numberless shells — soma morely fragments, and others 
quite entire. 

•’ You amaze rat?," said Tom, gazing around him with 
admiration. “ I had no conception of the existence of 
such a place.” 

The stranger sighed. 

“Under other circumstances,” ho said, “a dcoo and 
diligent examination of this cavern would have afforded 
me infinite delight ; as it as, it has served to while away 
the tedium of many, many hours.” 

51 And have you been long in this place ?” 

“ So long that I have lost the computation of time, for 
I know not the day, the month, nor evon the year. I 
had lost all hope of ever beholding one of my fellow- 
creatures again ; and when, a short time ago, I saw you 
floating in the water, no words can describe my sensa- 
tions.” 

These disclosures produced a dullj'stupified effect upon 
Tom King. 

Ho could not thoroughly realise the awful nature of 
his situation. 

Perhaps the manner of the stranger tended in no small 
degree to produce this feeling, for he spoke with the 
calmness and resignation of one who knows that what he 
utters is a foregone conclusion. 

By his manner he was evidently fully convinced that 
it was not in the power of human beings to effect an 
escape from that place. 

Tom was not so assured of this, however, and, in spite 
of his disagreeable position, he could not help experienc- 
ing considerable satisfaction at having thus escaped from 
the power of his foes. 

All things are judged by contrasts, and therefore, by 
comparison, Tom did not feci that discontent which any 
other person would have exhibited who was not similarly 
situated to himself. 

That his enemies would have the boldness to penetrate 
to his present retreat, he did not for one moment 
believe. 

Nor was’ Tom in any immediate hurry to make the 
attempt to get free, lest in succeeding he should again 
fall iuto their power. 

The stranger was not a little astonished at Tom’s 
indifference, and at length he was compelled to remark: 

“ You must be no ordinary man to treat this matter so 
calmly. I should have imagined that so dreadful a 
prospect as imprisonment for life would have filled you 
with despair.” 

“ I don’t know that I am very different to other people,” 
answered Tom ; “ but, for one thing, I do not very 
readily yield myself to despair.” 

“ Ah ! I see now how it is — you are incredulous ; you 
do not believe that you are threatened with such a fate as 
I have mentioned.” 

|j I do not doubt one word you have said ; but I con- 
fess 1 shall be much better satisfied of the impossibility of 
quitting this place when I have tried my best to do so 
and failed." 

The stranger looked at him with compassion. 

“Believe me,” he said, “this hope you cherish is a 
delusive one. Had escape been possible, do you t hink I 
should have remained here thus, sundered from all who 
hold me dear, and who must over remain in iguoranao of 
my miserable fate ?” % 3 

Tom did not rt-piy, but, feeling by this time something 
like himself, proceeded to look around the cavern iaiv 
which he had been so strangely cast. 

The stranger followed in his, steps. 

He really felt the deepest sensations of pity for onr 
friend, for he knew how long it was before he could 
bring his mind to a realisation of the dreadful fact that 
he was entombed alive. 

He remembered what he Buffered at the time when all 
l.ope was extinguished, and he deeply compassionated 
uni- oid friend. 

3vt then this stranger did not know Tom’s indomit- 
<JtAo resolution, and doubtless the reader feels most 


strongly convinced that the impediments would De ct no 
ordinary character that would prevent him from once 
more working his way to the surface of the earth. 

.Suddenly Tom stopped. 

“ I Jiavo just been wondering,” he exclaimed, “ ho w 
you manage to obtain food in this subterranean place. Of 
course there must be some means of doing so, or you 
would not be in existence at the present moment ; but 
what it can bo completely pnzzles me.” . 

“I am confined to one particular kind of diet — a thing 
which, under some circumstances, would no doubt- bo 
deemed a hardship, but it is infinitely better than starva- 
tion.” . .... 

“ But what is it ? .1 am filled with the utmost cariosity 
to know.” 

“ Why, that pool or lake yonder— whichever you 
think lit to call 't — abounds with fish, and, fortunately for 
me, they are easily captured." 

“And is this the only means of support you have 
had ?” 

“ It is indeed." 

Tom half shuddered. * 

Such a life as the stranger described having led must 
in good truth have been a dreadful one. 

But Tom at present was animated and inspired by 
the belief that he could, if he made the attempt, release 
himself. • ' ■' 

Whether this belief was well founded or not will soon 
be seen. 

Ho examined the interior of the cavern with great 
curiosity, looking closely into every nook and corner, for 
all that he saw was new and strange. . f 

In one nook he came upon the remnants of a fire 

Only a few white-looking embers remained, and they 
seemed on the very point of utter extinction. 

“ That must have been one great comfort and consola- 
tion,” remarked Tom, pointing to it. j* •_ 

“It has been indeed, bus, will be no longer," was the 
answer given, with the deepest dejection. . 

“Indeed! How so ?” 

“ Why, when I first drifted iuto this place, being a 
smoker, I had the means about mo of pro lueing a light 
readily. Krom tirao to time, quantities of dead leaves, 
twigs, and other rubbish- had accumulated in various 
corners ; with these I made a fire. I thought tho supply 
of material would be inexhaustible ; but I have discovered 
my error. The last morsel has been used.” 

“ Then a sojourn here in future will be even more un- 
comfortable than it has been hitherto?” 

“ It will,” auswered tho stranger, with a sympathetic 
shiver, “ for in the gloomy winter time the nights here 
are fearfully cold, owing, I suppose, to the presence of so 
large a body of water.” 

-Tom said no more, but continued his exploration. 

He paused for some time -before the archway through 
which he lmd been carried. 

Here the water issued with such tremendous rapidity 
and violence that it seemed to bo boiling. 

Never before bad Tom beheld so impetuous a 
current. 

Tho stranger stood silently by his side. 

“ It would be an achievement of no ordinary difficulty, 
would it not, to attempt to force a passage in defiance of 
such a stream as that ? What chance, think yon, would 
you have of retaining a tooting thero ?’’ 

“ It would be impossible to do so unaided," replied 
Tom, after a few moments’ reflection ; “ but I am far from 
feeling convinced that it would be impossible for us, by 
our united means, to overcomo even a greater obstacle 
than this." 

In spite of his belief that thero was no hopo of release, 
and in spite, also, of thinking that this conviction was 
firmly impressed upon his mind, a slight flush of colour 
tinged the stranger's ebooks. 

Tom noticed it ; but made no comment. 

Ilis thought just then re verted to his foes. 

He wondered whether they had abandoned tho pursuit 
'as hopeless , >, «-■ £>' vj 

He fancied they must have dGne so. 

Whether the police officers would be mad enough to 
trust .themselves in a boat to thread the intricacies and 
encounter the unknown perils of this subterranean stream 
time alone can show. 

At any rate, he could not distinguish above the roaring 
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of the water any sound indicative of their ap- 
proach. 

The spot upon which ho had been standing was con- 
siderably above the level of the other portions of the 
cavern floor, to reach which it was necessary to T ~«.ke 
their way down a winding path, 

The water, however, rushed off the brink of a kind of 
precipice, and fell ■with great force into a kind of basin, 
thus forming thi.4 mimic waterfall of which we have 
already spoken. 

The water whirled rcnnd for some time, and finally 
expanded itself into a pool, the surface of which* jby com- 
parison, was almost calm. 

It was from here, as the stranger had said, his only food 
had been obtained, and Tom, as he looked down at the 
water, could see multitudes of one kind of risk disporting 
themselves. 

Passing on, Tom came at last to the other outlet of the 
water. 

This area closely resembled the one at the other side of 
the cavern ; but it was higher and wider, and the water 
did not rush through with to much swiftness, though, as 
he stood listening and looking down tho dark passage, he 
fancied he could hear a commotion of waters like that 
which would be produced by another waterfall. 

Whether this was so or not, he was unable to deter- 
mine, for the darkness which prevailed just within the 
arch was such as to seem of a tangible character — an 
actual substance — instead of soinethiug merely produced 
by the absence of light. 


CHAPTER MXLYIL 

TOM KHK5 MAKES A MOST DESPEI'.ATE ATTEMPT TO 
ESCAPE THOM THE CAVEIiX. 

Stile continuing to look down, Tom indulged in many 
speculations as to the course which the headstrong 
stream would probably take. 

The idea which his new-found companion had ex- 
pressed oonceming it seemed to be a very probable one 
indeed. 

As he gazed, nothing seemed more likely than that this 
watercourse poured itself into somo inner chamber of the 
earth. 

Ho was compelled, too, to admit that the aspect of 
things did not proraise well for the success of an 
escape. 

But for all that, our old friend was not down- 
hearted. 

Had ho been confined in the innermost dungeon of 
Newgate, with his limbs loaded with irons, and with the 
closest guard kept upon him by his jailors, he would not 
have looked upon self-liberation as impossible, and 
would have essayed his best to regain his freedom. 

In comparison with such a task as this, the escape from 
a cavern seemed absolutely trifling. . 

The stranger watched Tom’s countenance very closely, 
striving to read all the thoughts that were passiug 
through his mind. 

Although he would not admit it even to himself, Tom’s 
confident manner had done much towards enlivening 
that hope which the stranger fully believed was quite 
extinct in his breast — namely, that, after all, it might he 
possible once again to look upon tho surface of the 
earth. 

“ What think you of the prospect now ?” he asked, iu 
e Voice which he strove hard to make seem indifferent. 

“ Do you find that I have exaggerated the position ?" 

“Not much,” said Tom. “ I confess the situation is 
unpromising enough. Still, I can assure you tfcfi I shjJl 
use every effort to get away, nor ebdi J be at all par- 
ticular in what I attempt, as I shall feel it is l*it-er to 
lose life in such a canae than passively sit down htwc and 
linger out a miserable existence.” 1 

“ You are right,” answered the stranger, “ and I ought 
not to have shrunk so much Iron risking my life a.; I 
have done.” 

Tom did not reply, but looked narrowly at the walls 
of the cavern, as though with a view of forming some 
estimate of tho probability of finding a means of scaling 
them. 

TSie stranger, observing him, added? 

“ In wbat way shall you make your first attempt ?" 


“ I can scarcely answer that question ye*,” replied Tom 
King, thoughtfully. 

“But you were thinking about scaling the walls.” 

“ I was wondering whether such a thing was possible, 
because up above there must be pureneriess crevices and 
fissures, or else how would this light psaot-’.ate here ?” 

“ There can bo no doubt about the existence of such 
fissures as you describe ; but then the walls aro so 
perfectly perpendicular and smooth, that I do not see 
how they can be climbed.” 

“We shall see better after awhile,” was Tom’s 
answer. “ But if all other means fail, there is one which 
I shall have desperation enough to hazard.” 

u What is that ?” 

Tom did not verbally reply, but raised his Huger and 
pointed to the dark cavernous arch through which tho 
; water seethed. 

Y iu do not mean that you would commit yourself to 
that torrent ?” 

“ I should. But let mo tell you that would be the last 
resource.” 

“I should think so,” replied the stranger, with a 
shudder. “It would be a desperate chance indeed.” 

“ Yet I should think it preferable to long years of im- 
prisonment in this place, and then perhaps at the end 
a painful death by starvation and cold.” 

“ But consider,” said the stranger : “ you know not 
oven that this watercourse conducts to freedom. Thou 
how horrible the idoa of imagining oneself hurried with 
breathless rapidity through intense darkness, and borne, 
it may be, into the very centre of the earth.” 

“ I admit all that ; but I should not think it any more 
horrible than the contingency to which I have just re- 
ferred.” 

To this the stranger made no answer, and Tom King 
now set about the task of scrutinizing every portion of 
the wall. 

Ho considered that by now a sufficient length of time 
had elapsed to warrant him in taking steps for his libera- 
tion, as he thought the chances were he should hear no 
moro of the police officers. 

Could ho but succeed in getting away from his present 
most undesirable quarters, he felt he should indeed have 
ample grounds for self-congratulation, while the intense 
and utter disappointment suffered by tho police officers 
would always furnish him with a mirthful subject. 

An examination of every portion of tho cavern’s walls 
impressed Tom strongly with the conviction that, situ- 
ated as they were, it was hopeless to think of scaling 

them. 

“ No matter,” he said, “ my resources are not exhausted 
yet ; and so far from allowing this first failure to dis- 
hearten me, I shall only set about the next with additional 
vigour and determination.” 

The stranger, upon hearing this, gave a peculiar smile, 
which, howevor, Tom was by far too busy to notice. 

But doubtless tho stranger was thinking of the time 
when ho was as full of ardent aspirations as Tom was 

then. 

Onr friend now bent bis way again to that point at 
which the stream entered the cavern. 

“Is the current always as strong as It is now ?” 

“ Very nearly. I fancy the volume of water has Ison 
greater lately.” 

“fiavo you ever tried to stand against it V 

“ 5fes.” 

“ And failed ?” 

“ Completely.” 

“Well, it is but the matter of another wetting,” said 
Tom, calmly, “so I will try myself. Besides, perhaps 
you did not have such a thing as this to aid you.” ^ 

As he spoke, Tom King caught hold of one end G ' the 
rope, which still remained tied round his waist r-; tin 
manner wo have described. 

The stranger shook hia head. 

Tom untied the knot. 

The rope was long and strong. 

“The vory thing,” said Tom. “F-.W leskhere— I will 
show you how to try an experiment.’ 

Some little distance above the centre of the arch jt§b a 
sharp, jutting piece of rock— in shape moro like a glgaotio 
spike than aught else. 

A slip knot having been tied in one end of the rope 
Tom cast it over this projection end drew it tight. 
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Then grasping the other end seourely, Tom stepped 
into the stream. 

The violence of the current was, however, sometning 
of which he had no conception until then. 

Before he was aware of it ho had lost his footing. 

In vain he struggled to regain it. 

He kept fast his hold upon the rope, and well it was 
that he did so, or ho would inevitably have been carried 
over the verge of the waterfall. 

So great was the force of the water, that all attempts 
to make his feet touch the rocky bed were futile. 

He was completely borne up npon the surface. 

“ Help me,” he said, to the stranger — “ pull mu to the 
thore !” 

The request was complied with iu a moment. 

u You seemed at first to think.” remarked the granger, 
“ that I had made no thorough, resolute effort release 
tnyself, but that was a mistake, for, as you sea, your second 
attempt has succeeded no better than the first.” 

“ Very true," said Tom, as ho shook the water from his 
drenched garments. “I am now thoroughly convinced 
of the hopelessness of attempting to effect an egress iu 
that direction, though I have no doubt that, could we 
but once get beneath the arch, we should then find that 
the violence of the current was much abated.” 

“ But how to do it ?” 

“ I don’t bclievo it can be done.” 

“ You have tried, then, what I believe to be the only 
means by which the cavern may be left.” 

lt You forget the other arch.” 

“No, I do not, but I do not look upon that a? another 
means, and I should think that to pass under it would be 
nothing in tho world else but deliberate suicide.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because it is opposed to all probability that tho water- 
course can find an outlet anywhere above ground.” 

“And I consider you have very slight grounds for 
coming to such a conclusion.” 

“Then you think it likely that it flows out somawhore 1 
it the side of the mountain ?" 

“ I do." 

The stranger shook his head. 

Tom now set about the removal of his rope from the 
project iug point of rock, which he found to be no easy 
ilia i ter. 

In the end, however, h" succeeded, and then sat down 
to rest himself and to thiuk further of what he purposed 
coii i g. 

There was no shriuking from his purpose, for Tom's 
nature was such as to cause hi n to prefer losing his life 
In an attempt to release himself from captivity to remain- 
ing for an indefinite time a prisoner. 

And yet, for all that, he had no desire to throw his life 
away, and that is why he sat down to give tbo subject 
further consideration. 

He wished to make a trial first of what he was about to 
do, aud then, should it fail, for him to be able to make his 
way back into the cavern agaic aud try some other 
scheme. 

His reflections were of too busy a nature to allow him 
to remain long seated. 

Starting up, he made his way to tho second arch, and 
there remained for several moments as though vacantly 
gazing upon the water that was hurrying beneath it. 

The stranger still continued, as before, to watch every 
movement aiid change of countenance with the utmost 
closeness. 

Before To, ' had been gazing long he came to the «cn- 
clusion that tne current here was by no means as violet:* 
as at the other arch — indeed, he believed he could suc- 
cessfully make a stand against it. 

This was a point most important to be ascertained. 

Tom was not the one to remain long in doubt *n a case 
Where the matter might so easily be solved, so he ouce 
again called the services of the rope into roq Jlsitiou. 

Affixing it to a point of the roek and seizing bold 
tightly of one end, he committed himself to *!.- wlaor as 
b> fore. 

A fry of -atista -lion announced that bis HDtici|>alM§» 
were iml ill |.<n uli-d. 

By the iii.i of a -iiglu amount nl a-j-n- ta ice from the 
rope lie 'vagSi'.l to maintain hi.~ footing tir nly. 

This was a gr--a»l avooitudisheJ, anil encouraged 
him to prueeec. 


Fffia next step was to pass cautiously under the arch— 
the water being about only up to hie middle. 

In this manner he proceeded as far as the rope would 
allow. 

He was now in profound darkness, nut ho was greatly 
surprised to discover that the channel widened consider 
ably, so that the water neither flowed eo swiftly as before 
nor was it so deep. 

“ I wish the rope was a few yards longer," he muttered 
as ho made a vain endeavour to pierce the deep obscurity. 
“But this is a great deal gained. I must new set to work 
and try what my iugenuity can invent.” 

Tom had not much trouble to get back again. 

“ What think you of our prospect now?” asked the 
stranger. 

“ I have every hope of success,” was Toni’s reply. 

“But how t" 

“ Tho current, as I told you, is nothing like so strong 
e-S I imagined, and I believe it would bo quite possible for 
us to fellow the course of the passage so far as we thought 
proper, and then retrace our steps, should there be a ne- 
cessity for doing so.” 

“But is it not a desperate chance?” 

“No more desperate thau we ought to try. Listen: 
The sides appear to be uniformly rough and jagged. 
Now I think that if wo secure the ends of the rope 
round each other’s waists, we might venture in safety, 
because you would take one side and I the other. Then, 
by clinging tightly we could advance, and have double 
the power over the force of the current.” 

“ I don’t think much of your plan,” said the stranger, 
with great candour. “ But perhaps you understand these 
matters much better than I do, and therefore I shall leave 
this to you.” 

“ But do you consent to aid me ?” 

“I do ; for I am so weary of my existence here that I 
would do anything that offered a chance of putting a 
period to it.” 

“ Dome, then,” said Tom, “ let us try now. The sooner 
we s3 1 about it tho better." 

The rope was now disengaged. 

One end Tom secured tightly round his waist in such 
a way that the knot would neither slip nor come un- 
done. 

The stranger followed his example, and then, after re- 
peating his instructions, Tom ventured to enter the 
water. 

The stranger ontored at the same moment. 

Both took a tight grasp at the sides of the arch, and 
then prepared to advance. 

“ Cliug tightly,” said Tom ; “ and I will get as far as I 
can in advance. Then I will hold with all my might, 
and you can advance too.” 

“ Go on,” was the reply given, in tones of great deter- 
mination. 

Tom was very circumspect in all his actions, never re- 
leasing his hold npon one point of the rock until ho had 
•lightly grasped another. 

But keeping thus to one side carried another advantage 
with it, for this was where the water rushed with great 
impetuosiiy. 

The tightening of tho rope warned Tom that ho could 
proceed lo further, so, grasping a jutting portiou of rock 
with both arms, he called to his compauion to follow hint. 

His injunction was immediately complied with. 

All went well. 

Each step taken thus wifely served to fill the stranger 
with increased confidence and hope. 

He, too, went on until the tightness of the cord pro* 
vented him from going further. 

“ Now,” said Tom, “ maietaiu a tight hold, so that, in 
case I may miso my grasp, you will be able to save ml 
from drifting completely away.” 

“Hfglit. Go oil.” 

Tom obeyed unhesitatingly, and the prepress tney 
made soon server] to show the stranger the excellence of 
tbe mode ot operation. 

It was a dreadful progress, though, and one that taxed 
I In roili ng' to the Utmost. 

In a very bon time indeed they became totally in- 

v.dv 1 in darkness. 

WEj-n they turned a shuddering look hack, the archway 
j turn# |li wiiirn tu y hails passed was scarcely diswsrniUa 
I treiu the general gloom. 
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Before them not the faintest ray of light could be per- 
ceived to indicate that there was in front any opening by 
which they could achieve their much-wished-for escape. 

The roaring of the water, too, added inexpressibly to the 
disrcalnesb of ‘heir situation. 

“ Courage f” cried Turn, fancying his companion flagged 
a little — “courage! All is goiug well 1 This i3 much more 
than 1 ventured to anticipate.” 

But his voice was almost drowned by the deafer ing din 
of the tuiunltiug water ; and he was scarcely certain w he- 
ther the full import of his words had been caught 

The stranger, however, struggled on. 

But tho water, which was of an Icy coldness, had 
an iwfully numbing effect upon their limbs. 

Their fingers, too, were so much chilled th«t every 
moment the task of holding the rockwork became moro and 
more difficult. 

There was another circumstance, too, whion shortly 
occurred, and which promised badly for them. 

The passage narrowed, and, as a matter of course, the 
current increased in impetuosity. 

” he water also flew up in a kind of spray, which, 
falling on^tho rockwork, reuilered it as slippery as glass. 

The stAuger felt his strength was failing him. 

Ho wished to retrace his steps, believing that no- 
thing lay before them but certaiu death. 

He called out to Tom to that effect. 

But his voice was drowned by tho roaring of tho 
water. 

He called again and again. 

Finding no notice taken, ho waited till tho rope 
tightened. 

Then he tugged at it, in the hope of conveying to Tom 
his desire to retrace his steps. 

But this action was performed ftt a most unfortunate 
moment. 

Tom felt that he had not so good a grasp as usual, and 
endeavoured to better it. 

This was the moment when the stranger gave the 
rope a sharp snatch. 

Slight as it was, it proved too much for the strength of 
Tom’s tiugers. 

His grasp slipped off the glass-like rock, and in tho 
twiuklitTg of an eye he found hiuisclf being carried with 
frightful rapidity along the watercourse. 

His first act upon recovering his senses a little was to 
utter a loud shout of warning to his companion. 

But long before this cry had escaped his lips the 
stranger had been dragged from his hold by tho force 
with which Tom had been carried away. 

After making several ineffectual efforts to arrest the 
rapidity of his progress, Tom abandoned the attempt, and 
directed all his energies towards the task of keeping him- 
self from being violently dashed against the rugged sides. 

On — on he went, with a swiftness that made the pre- 
servation of his breath a matter of extreme difficulty. 

On — on, each moment his speed becoming more and 
more terrific ! 

On — on, until by degrees all consciousness left him, save 
a small amount which still enabled him trom time to time 
to make feeble efforts for his preservation. 

How far he was thus carried along in this Egyptian 
darkness he was not, of course, able to form the least 
idea. 

It must, nowever, nave Decn a very great distance, for a 
long time elapsed, and the current carried him along with 
extreme velocity. % 

More than once his Dody was dashed with corwaciahlu 
violence against tho rockwork, and this would serve to 
restore to him a portion ot nis senses just as he was about 
losing them altogether. 

At last, with a sudden rush, he found himself curried 
out into the daylight. 

How it was he could never recollect 

He must have been i*n a condition closely verging nDon 
inseu.-i bili ;y, for he never noticed tho gradual change 
from darkness to light which must inevitably have taken 
place. 

He was weal^ bruised, and much exhausted. 

Nevertheless, he managed to crawl to the sloping shore: 
but no sooner was In* fairly out of reach of the water than 
his strength nil r I y left him and consciousness as well. 

The ucxi frcosaiiun he experienced was one of inu-nso 

acid. 


Opening his eyes, be fouud that the mocn and stars 
were shining brightly in the undimmed eky above him. 

By slow degrees, as he painfully raised himself up, the 
recollection of what had happened came clearly to his 
mind. 

With a sudden start he looked round, hoping to catch 
sight of his companion. 

But he was disappointed. 

There was the rope still attached to his own waist, but 
by some means or otner it nad been parted in the middle 
— apparently by chafing against some point of rock. 

l'aiutuily ana with difficulty Tom rose to his feet, for 
a r?ost benumoi'ng stiffness had taken possession of every 
joint. 

At first he was so weak as scarcely to be able to main- 
tain an erect posture. 

Straining his eyes, he endeavoured to catch sight of the 
stranger. 

But in vain. 

All around was as silent as some forest never trodden 
by human feet. 

The scene was picturesque and beautiful — especially so 
now that all harsh and rugged features were softened by 
the silvery effulgence of the moon. 

On one side was a mass of rock of a kind and structure 
j rarely met with in an English landscape. 

It was from the base of this that the subterranean stream 
had issued, and Tom listlessly watched where it flowed 
calmly and gently through the smooth green meadows, 
affording no indication of its former turbulence. 

“ He is gone,” said Tom King, at length, having satis- 
fied himself that no trace of his late companion could bo 
seen — “ he is gone, but where I cannot guess. I must be 
moving, too. My veins are like ice, and nothing but rapid 
motion will get my blood once more into proper circula- 
tion. My horse, too, I have lost that. No matter, I have 
escaped the officers, and my loss is by no means irrepar- 
able. If ail is well, I shall bo able to make my way bask 
to the inn easily by daybreak.” 

With these words Tom turned round, and, at first wita 
slow, uncertain steps, mado his way from tho spot which 
had bo nearly proved a fatal one for him. 


CHAPTER MXLVIIL 

IN WHICH WICK TURPIN HAS A SINGULAR ADVENTURE OB 

THE HIGHWAY, WHICH IS PRODUCTIVE OF STILL MORE 

SINGULAR RESULTS. 

Leaving the completion of Tom King’s adventures ou 
this night to bo related at a more convenient opportunity, 
we will return once more to the yard at the back of the 
Jolly Tar Inn, where, as the reader will doubtless well 
remember, we left Maud and Dick Turpin, both mounted 
and in the act of setting out. 

Tho prospect of a night of adventure and excitement 
caused Maud’s cheeks to glow, her heart to flutter, and 
her breath to como and go quickly. 

“ Are you quite ready ?” Dick asked. 

“ Quite.” 

“Come, then. Keep close by my side, and at all 
hazards obey implicitly every ono of my injunctions.” 

“You may depend upon it,” Maud answered, as she 
gave her horse the rein. 

The prospect of sharing all danger with Dick, and of 
passing several hours in his company when she expected 
to be left in the dreadful solitude of the inn, enduring a 
thousand apprehensions, filled her mind with a joyfulness 
to which she had long been a stranger. 

Dmk noticed her good spirits, and guessing at the 
cause, couid not help experiencing a very large amount 
of satisfaction. 

“ Oh,” Maud exclaimed, with joyful accents, “ what a 
delight is this ! I feel it because of the contrast which 
it offers to a sojourn in that, awful place.” 

“ We will not remain there long,” replied Dick, “ though 
you ought to place dae woight upon the security it 
offers.” 

“ I do — I do. But, nevertheless, it does not abate its 
horror. When shall you commence your journey t« 
Stonehenge ?” 

“ It will not be long first.” 

| Do you not think, Dick, that it yon were to try, ysa 
could between now and then make Kucn arrau^sinenUi ta 
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would enable us all to leave England in company with 
Torn Davie ?” 

This was a question whioh, on many accounts, was 
a difficult one for Dick to answer. 

Fortunately, chance intervened and saved him tho 
trouble. 

“ Hark 1” he cried, just as Maud was pronouncing the 
last word of her interrogation — “ hark f I fancy i heard 
something then !” 

Maud, dreading the approach of danger, listened with 
the utmost intentuoss. 

But all was still. 

“What was it like? 1 * she at length ventured to in- 
quire. 

“ I far cied a horse a hoots, bn! T must have been mis- 
taken. Ha ! here is the high-road. How, thou, it will be 
necessary to make use of the utmost caution.’' 

Up to this moment thoy had been making their way 
across the open country, but now, as Dick had said, they 
had come to the high-road, which was only separated from 
them by a hedge so low that Maud felt sure her horse 
could easily leap across it. 

Dick thought so too, and eo jumped Black Boss over 
first for an example to the other. 

In less than a second Maud was by his side. 

So far, then, all was well. 

“Do yon intend keeping upon the highway :o-right ?” 
asked Maud, with some trepidation. 

“1 had not decided,” was the reply, “bur I think so, 
since my intention in coming out to-night is to meet with 
a good adventure if I can ; and where am I so likely to 
succeed as upon the high-road ?” 

This was an unanswerable question, so Maud wisely 
remained silent. 

Dick occupied the interval by listening tsenly, for he 
could scarcely make himself believe that he had been 
deceived by some accidental sound. 

Still he was unable to hear anything more 
“ Come,” he said ; “ we will ride on quietly, and trust 
to chauce to place something in our way ” 

Maud’s excitement increased, and it was no wonder 
that it should do so. 

Suddenly Dick raised his arm and pointed in advance. 

“ What is that ?” lie asked. “ It is something white.” 

“ A gate, I think,” answered Maud. 

“ Yes, to be suro — 1 see it now distinctly. It is a turn- 
pike.” 

“ It is closed.” 

“ Yes, you might expect it would be at this hour.” 
“Shall you venture to pass through ?”„ 

“ I think so. I may be lucky enough to learn whether 
any officers are on the road to-night.” 

Maud offered no opposition. 

Indeed, it would have been most unwise for her to 
have attempted to do so, since Dick must be allowed to 
be the best judge of what ought to be done iu all 
cases. 

A very few minutes enabled them to reach the 
toll-gate. 

A. dim light was shining from one of the windows in 
the tollman's little wooden dwelling. 

“ Gate — gate !” cried Dick, in a loud voice. 

After a short delay the door was opened, and the toll- 
keeper made his appearance. 

“ Dang me 1” he said. “ I was just going to try to 
nave a little bit of rest. I have been waiting here for 
more than an hour for some one to come to the gatf\* 
“And has no one passed during all that time?’’ 

“Not a blessed soul, sir.” 

“ That’s very singular, isn’t it ?”- 
“ We used to think so, but now C3 arc gett’ng u?e<* to 
It.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Why, the people are all in such a mortal fright about 
Dick Turpin and the rest ©f the highwaymen that they 
would rather do anything fhan travel after dark. I don’t 
mind it much, for it gives us a little more peace.” 

“I suppose 60 ,” answered Dick. “And as we nave 
disturbed you, take that for your trouble — I wilt call for 
\he change some other day.” 

During the conversation just given, tho gate had been 
unlocked and thrown open. 

Dick shipped a guinea into the tollman's hand, who 
was far from expecting any such sun* 


Eut it developed in him a very groat deal of later t r-> 
spect and civility. 

Ho touched hie hat several times. 

Just as Dick was riding off, ho said : 

“Don’t be afraid <5 rule back at full speed, captain 
he cried, with a meaning intonation of lay voice “ You 
will find the gate wide open.” 

“ All right ! Thanks ! Gooci night !'* 

“He knew you!” ejaculated Maud. 

“He guessed who 1 might be, perhaps. However, i 
shall look upon that guinea as being particularly well 
laid out” ’ 

“ But should you trust to what he.said f ” 
h Certainly ! I have gained so much and lost so little 
by trusting to people that 1 shall continue to do eo. If J 
distrusted I could do nothing.” 

“ It is fortunate no officers arc on the road.” 

“It is. And yet, if what he says is correct, I may 
have a good deal moro trouble in looking for an adven- 
ture than I at all anticipated.” 

“ It is getting very dark.” 

“Very,” said Dick, glancing up at the sky. “We 
shall hava some rain, perhaps a heavy storm, before 
long.” 

This wa3 anything but a comfortable prospect. 

Thero was little doubt about Turpin’s words ooming 

Since their doparturo from the inn, immense masses of , 
clouds had rose and thickly covered over the whole face 
of the firmament, causing the densest darkness to pre- 
vail. 

The wind moaned and whistled, too, among the 
rustling tree-tops with that ' peculiar aud unmistakable 
sound so often heard before a storm. 

Every now and then Maud would shiver and draw her 
cloak more closely around her, for the air was iu truth 
very keen. 

Still, Dick journeyed on with a resolute sir, ta though 
he by no means intended that the elements should inter- 
fere with his night’s sport. 

“Hark!” he said again. “Surely I cannot be mis- 
taken this time ?” 

“Ho,” said -Maud, “I can hear a horse approach- 
ing.” 

. “ Yes, and only one. Depeud upon it, thi3 will prove 
a lucky adventure, as we can malm sure nothing but some 
urgent business would induce anyone to bo abroad at 
such an hour as this.” 

The traveller came on at a steady iato, as though he 
had a long journey before him. - 
Dick came to a halt. 

“Now, Maud,” ho said, “place yourself in the shadow 
of this hedge. There, that will do, and on no account . 
must you move until I come bad: to you. H I feel sure 
you are hero I shall retain my calmness. If you venture 
forth, it will so discompose me that my adversary will bo 
aide to take every advantage of it, and the worst may 
happen.” 

“ I promise,” said Maud, who was terrified to death at 
tho thoughts which Dick’s words had suggested — “ I pro- 
mise faithfully to remain immovable. Don’t let that dis- 
turb you , but for my sake do— do bo careful of your 
safety !” 

“ 1 will, dt pend upon it !” said Dick, who now rode 
sfowly on towards tho approaching traveller. _ 

When he judged himsolf closo enough, Dick increased 
hi‘ ;ice. 

Somewhat to his surprise, the traveller did so likewise, 
as though he was anxious to briug about a meeting as 
quickly os possible. , 

Dick was still more surprised A fiuding that this 
stranger, beyond all doubt, rode directly towards him, 
aud manifestly in a most aggressive manner. . 

This was something altogether unaoeouutable and un- 
precedented. 

But Dick’s state of wonderment did not prevent him 
from koiaing on his course with his accustomed steadi- 
ness. 

Another half-dozen paces brought himself and tha 
stranger face to face. 

“ Stand,” said Dick, in a resolute tone of voice— “ stand J 
No trifling ! Hand over what valuables you have about 
you !” 

The stranger stopped at once. 
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fcnt instead of seeming affected by the highwayman’s 
demand, ho burst into a loud, coarse-sounding laugh. 

“What!” ho exclaimed, “you’re not on tho toby lay, 
are you ? That’s a joke now ! I was just going to cry 
‘Stand and deliver!’ to you, for I wa3 fairly out of 
patience with waiting. I have positively been riding up 
and down here for the last two hours Without catering 
sight of anyone but yourself ; and as for money, I on-y 
wish I had a trifle about me ; if I had, ~ on would not «e» 
me here in the cold.” 

“Hut — but," ejaculated D : ok wuo was considerably 
taken aback by this address, “ you don’t mean to say you 
are a highwayman ?’’ 

I Nothing more nor less,” responded the atan_ with 
another laugh. “ What do you say — shall we join together, 
and try whether fortune will favour us ?“ 

“ No, no,” answered Dick, somewhat hastily — “you go 
your way and 1 will go inino.” 

As you like,” was the reply, given with another 
laugh. “ Good night ! and I hope yon will have better 
luck than I have met with at present." 

“Goodnight!" said Dick, who was more auuoyed at 
this encounter ' than he liked to admit even to him- 
self. 

The highwayman rode on somewhat smartly in the 
direction of the toll-gate. 

Dick repaired to the spot where he had left M" ud. 

He fonnd her trembling slightly and full of anxiety to 
know the result of the adventure. 

“ Why — confound the fellow ! — he had the impudence 
to tell rae he was a highwayman.” 

“A highwayman?” ejaculated Maud. 

“ Yes ; and what is more, he declared ho was about to 
cry ‘Stand!’ when I forestalled him.” 

Maud could not help smiling. 

“ What a harsh, disagreeable laugh he had !’’ 

“Very. But come on, we will venture to try fortune 
a little further.” 

“ Di-i you feel that ?” 

“ What ?” 

“ That drop of rain.” 

“No ; but now Ido, though.” 

Dick Turpin might well say this. 

The first drop which Maud had felt seemed to be the 
immediate precursor of a thousand others, for such a 
violent descent of rain now ensued that was altogether un- 
paralleled in Dick’s experience. 

In less than a moment they were both nearly drenched 
to the skin. 

“Confound it!” Turpin said. “Nothing but mis- 
fortune ! What could be more unfortunate than this' 4 ? 
You should have stayed at the inn, Maud, and tLen you 
would have been spared this wetting." 

■*But I should have been separated from you, and that, 
in my thinking, overbalances every other considera- 
tion.” 

Dick could not be displeased at this speech. 

But he was determined that Maud should suffer no 
more from her devotion to him than ho could possibly 
help. 

By the aspect of the elements, he could tell that the rain 
would continue to fall for a considerable length of 
time. 

Consequently, he began to look about him for a shelter 
of some kind, to which they could betake themselves 
until tho violence of the rain had to some extent 
abated. 

He had not been looking long before he caught 
sight of a light glimmering at some distance •» 
advance. 

Nothing could have been raoro welcome to his sv«s 
than this. 

He accelerated his speed instantly. 

“ Come, Maud,” ho cried, “we will try to get under 
cover for a few moments at any rate.” 

Upon drawing nearer, he discovered that the light 
proceeded from one of the windows in a comfortaoie- 
looking fid roadside inn. 

TTpon seeing this, ho paused for half a moment, loi he 
was doubtful whether it would be altogether cstfe or ex- 
pedient to attempt to gain an entrance here. 

But he had the word not only of tho tollman, but of 
the highwayman as well, that thore had been no one 
Whatever ok tho road for a considerable length of time. 


It wa3 consequently rather unlikely that he would be 
recognised by the people keeping the inn, for, to tho best 
of bis belief, Dick had never been in thi3 part of the 
country before. 

This consideration induced him to run the risk of tak- 
ing shelter for a time. 

The clatter of their horses’ feet, as they drew up beside 
the long wooden horse-trough, quickly brought tho land- 
lord and ostler to the door. 

“A roughiah night, sir," said the former, aamtingDick 
—“but just such weather as I expected wo should 
have. ’ 

“ Wo will stay here awhile,” said Dick, “if you enu 
accommodate myself and my wife with a private room.” 

“ Certainly — certainly 1” was the brisk reply. “ Step 
this way, if you please." 

Dick wa3 on the ground in a moment, and assisted 
Maud to alight with a rapidity that astonished the two 
lookers-on. 

“Leastways, sir,” coutinued tho landlord, as ho ushered 
his guests across the threshold, “ it’s not exactly a pri- 
vate room, but I have no doubt It will auswer your pur- 
pose quite as well, if you do not think of making a long 
stay." 

“ Let us see it.” 

“ Yes, yes — certainly ! Be good enough to follow me. 
This way, if you please.” 

With an abundance of obsequiousness, the landlord 
conducted our two friends along the passage of the inn 
and into a room in which a bright fire was burning cheer- 
fully, and which most certainly was not a private ouo, 
inasmuch as several persons were sitting in it, engaged 
in the agreeable occupations of smoking, drinking, talk- 
ing, and warming themselves at tho fire. 

The landlord crossed this apartment, and opened an 
inner door leading out of it. 

Dick and Maud followed him as closely and as quickly 
as possible, in order to escape the curious regards which 
were bent upon them. 

The chamber into which the landlord conducted them 
could not be called otherwise than a very comfortable 
oue. 

There was a fire burning, a lamp was lighted, and a 
general air of that comfort and cleanliness for which, as 
a rule, country English inns are so celebrated, pervside i 
everything. 

“ This will do, sir, I suppose ?" said the landlord. 

“Oh yes, very well ! I will just follow you out to the 
ba,ck, to seo where the horses are put ” 

“ Oh, sir, thero is no occasion for your taking that 
much trouble, I assure you ! I will make a point of at- 
tending to them myself.” 

“ Thanks !” persisted Dick ; “ but there are some littlo 
matters in tho holsters of which I stand in need, and 
these I should much prefer fetching myself.” 

“ Oh, by all means ! You can follow me this way — 
there is no occasion to go through tho front room.” 

The landlord now opened another door, which Dick 
had not yet had time to perccivo. 

It communicated with the back part of the premises. 

Dick was very glad to sco it, for it seemed to promise 
him an avenue for speedy escape in case circumstances 
should arise to render flight necessary. 

“ I shall not be a moment, Maud,” he said, with a pecu- 
liar smile. “Remain here till I return.” 

With these words upon his lips, he followed the land- 
lord into a kind of kitchen, by means of a door in wldch 
they gained access to tho yard. 

The stables were close at baud. 

Dick had only mado an idle excuse when he isentioned 
the holsters, but still it sufficed to furnish a plausible 
reason for wishing to pay a personal visit to his horses in 
tho stable. 

When h<3 entered, the ostler was engaged in removing 
the trappings. « 

“ Stay !” cried Dick — “ it is not worth while to do that, 
for I shall only stay here a very short time. Just loosen 
tho girths aud take the bits out of their months — you 
need not trouble yourself to do anything more.” 

The man at once desisted, and proceeded to fetch the 
com, a greater quantity of which wa3 put into the manger 
than probably there would have been had Dick not been 
present. 

Dick fumbled at the holsters, sad then said; 
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'■‘Give them both a good rub dowu, my man, and bavo 
them ready at the time I want you. I sha’n’t forget 
you.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

So saying, Turpin hastily ran after the landlord into 
the house, for the rain seemed to be coming down faster 
than ever. © 

‘‘Bring a boltlo of wine,” ho said. 

“ Very good, sir — a drop of the best ?” 

“Yes, the very best your cellar can afford— the grice 
will not bo out of my reach.” 

The landlord ma ’.o a more obsequious bow tnau usual, 
while he wished that such customers as Dick were ouly a 
little more common. 

Maud was glad to see Dick return. 

“It is rather ridiculous,” she whispered, “to ca!i iltis 
a private room.” 

“ Why so ?” 

“Because don’t you see that formerly this and the 
next both formed, one room, and now they have been 
divided by a very thin wooden partition, which does not 
reach to the ceiling. We are private so far as being free 
from being seen, but every syllable can be overheard.” 

“No matter,” said Dick, though he was not very well 
pleased, nevertheless. “We shall not be herb long, so 
it is not worth while to make any fuss about it.” 

They were interrupted at this moment by the entrance 
of the landlord carrying the bottle of wine. 

“ There,” he said ; “ when you taste that you will say 
it is not such wine as ordinarily falls to a traveller’s 
share. In fact,” ho added, in a confidential whisper, “ I 
bought it for my own drinking.” 

Dick fancied Maud looked sevuewhat pale and languid, 
eo ho said : 

“ Have you anything at hand tempting to the appe- 
lito ?” 

“As luck will have it, I have ; for you must know, sir, 
that a sale will bo held here to-morrow, and a cold dii ner 
is to be provided. We are cooking the things now, and ) 
fee! pretty certain there are some beautiful boiled chickens 
just ready to take out of the pot.” 

“The very thing I” cried Dick. “Be quick, and bring 
ono here !” 

The landlord vanished. 

Maud smiled, and murmured : 

“ It is very kind of you, Dick, to bo so thoughtful." 

“ Tut, tut — nonsense ! But what a nuisance that noiso 

ife.” 

The noise to which Dick referred proceeded from the 
adjoining room, and was caused by the persons who were 
sitting there talking all together in a loud voice. 

But Dick soon saw this was an advantage, for it prevented 
any conversation between Maud and himself from being 
overheard. 

“We ought to think ourselves most fortunato in falling 
into such comfortable quarters. I assure you it is far 
more than I ventured to expect.” 

Just as he spoke, the landlord again entered, carrying 
before him on a tray about as tempting and appetising a 
meal as could well be placed before any hungry travel- 
lers. 

There was a beautiful boiled chicken, with some white 
homc-m&de bread and other necessary etceteras. 

“There!” the landlord cried — “though I say it, that 
is a meal for an emperor. Is there anything else you 
require?” 

“ Nothing, I think.” 

“If there is, just pull that bell-wire, and I wifi be 
with you in a moment.” 

So saying, to the relief of both our friends, he quitted 
the room. 

Maud and Dick both laid aside as much of their appa- 
rel as they could, and hung it on some chairs in fiont of 
the blazing fire. ■* 

Then they both sat down to discuss the meal. 

Ere they had partaken of more than three or four 
mouthfuls each, both heard a sound which caused them 
to stop simultaneously in what they were about. 

That sound was the trampling of a horse’s feet 

Nearer and nearer came the sound. 

“ Who is that ?” asked Maud. 

“ Hush — hush !” 

Just as Dick pronounced these two words, the effatter- 
iag of the horse’s hoofs abruptly ceased. 


It was evident that some one had pulled up with jsreat 
haste and suddenness in front of the inn. 

CHAPTER MXLIX. 

CONTAINS THE SEQUEL TO DICK TUBI’IN’S STRANQ* Ajt>- 
VENTURE. 

Maud started to her feet, with alarm visibly dopicted upon 
every feature of her face. 

“ Hush-hush !” said Dick again. “ Be stR*— oh, b« 
still!” 

“ But who is it ?” 

“That I cannot tell — perhaps nothing that concerns 
us. At any rate, let ua remain here where we are until 
wo hear something further.” 

The people in the adjoining room had evidently heard 
the fresh arrival, for they became hushed and” siieot, 
listening in expectation of learning who it was. 

Tho murmuring of voices was heard without. 

Then a £oor was thrown open, and a heavy footstep 
sounded in the passage. 

This footstep came nearer and nearer to the door of 
the room in which tho company was sitting. 

Upon the threshold he paused, and after fnmbling a 
moment with the latch, flung the door open. 

His appearance was greeted with a universal cry. 

“ Hullo, Craddoek !” said two or three at once. “ What 
over brings you back here agaiu ? We thought you had 
gono for good.” 

Vhe reply was a laugh. 

That laugh made Turpin start. 

lie had heard it before. 

There could be no mistaking tho loud, coarse tones. 
It was a laugh which, once hoard, could be always re- 
membered. 

Dick was in no sort of doubt whatever as to tho identity 
of the ne w-comer. 

It was the man he had stopped so short a time before 
upon the road, and who had declared Limself to be a high- 
wayman. 

It struck Turpin as being very strange, though, tLat he 
should be so well known by the inn guests. 

He waited somewhat impatiently to hear more, in the 
hope of having all his speculations set at rest. 

“You are surprised,” cried tho new-comer, laughing 
agaiu ; “but I am not, I assure you. I wish 1 had taken 
oid Boniface’s advice ; I should then nave escaped this 
drenching. But, then, you know a landlord never wants 
to lose sight of a good customer. He told me it would 
rain, and, my eyes and limbs, don’t it 1” 

“ So it mail you turn back ?” 

“ It did, and I account myself a wise man for having 
done so. Why, except the toll-gate, there is not a 
dwelling to be met with for the next fourteen miles.” 

“ You did right,” said tho landlord, joining in the con- 
versation. “ If you had gone on you might nave met 
with highwaymen, and so lost all you have about you, 
and you know well it is no trifling amount.” 

'''Highwaymen?” said the new-comer, in a voice ex- 
pressive of the utmost contempt and scorn. “Why, I 
don’t care a tinker’s d — n for a whole regiment of them ! 
I have never been robbed yet, and never snail, I dare ba 
sworn ! Let us come to the fire.” 

There was the peculiar sound made by moving 
chairs quickly across a bricked floor, and then it would 
seem that the wot traveller got close to the fire to dry his 
clothes. 

“ Ah, Mr. Craddoek !” said tho landlord, in a serious 
voice, “ it’s all very well to talk like you do, and let me 
tell you that yon are by no means the fir st I have heard 
make such remarks; but, recollect, they everyone came 
to grief in the oud, and so will you some tine day or 
other, desprte your boldness.” 

“ Have your own waj,” replied Mr. Craddock, for so 
we may as well henceforth designate him, since it would 
appear that this was his name. ‘ Every man Knows his 
own know best. But 1 tell you agaiu, I hope I may live 
till I am robbed, ausl then I shall be assured of a good 
long life.” 

The confidence with which these words were pro* 
nounce 1 is indescribable. 

Dick listened with all his ears. 

All that he had heard since the stranger s arrival ha£ 
been in the highest degree enigmatical 
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Being 30 deeply interested in the whole matter as he 
was, the impatience with which he waited to listen to 
the reBt may possibly be imagined. 

He felt certain that he had yet something of impor- 
tance to learn. 

“We Bhall see,” was the answer made by the land- 
lord to Mr. Craddock’s last speech. _ 

“So we shall. Just hark how the rain comes down . 

“ But how is it,” inquired some one, “ that you con- 
sider yourself so free from what almost everyone else 
Is so liable to ?” 

“ Ab, that is a secret !” 

“ And one worth knowing.” 

“ I should think so.” . , . 

The last words were acoompanied by one of the 
speaker’s boisterous langhs. 

“But surely yon will not be so unjust and so un* 
ohristian-like as to keep it to yourself ?” 
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“ Indeed, but I shall though !” , . . 

“ Then, there, I think, you are wrong. ^ on ought to 
low your friends to participate in it at least. 

“But were yon ever stopped, Mr. Craddock r m- 
nired another of the company. 

“ You mean by a highwayman ? 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then I have.” 

“ Many times ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ When was the last ?” 

“To-night.” , , , , 

“To-night ?” echoed the interrogator, amid a general 
xpression of the utmost surpriso. 

Mr. Craddock laughed again. 

Dick thought more boisterously than 6ver. # 

“ Youneed notlook soincredulous,” he continued. I 
lan assure you it is neither more nor less than the truth. 

Trice One Halfpenny. 
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“ But pray let us hear more about it. You have now 
inflamed our curiosity to the very utmost. Do you 
really mean to say that yon have been stopped to-night 
by a highwayman, ‘’^d that you have brought back all 
your money r” 

“ I have. Here io /«. Hark !” 

Mr. Craddock slapped liis pocket as ho spoke. 

“ Wo are amazed ! Did you shoot the fellow r ’ 

“ No. We parted in quite a peaceable and friendly 
maimer.” 

There could be no doubt that Mr.' Craddock was 
amusing himself in no inconsiderable degreo at the ex- 
pense of the company assembled. 

There was a brief silence aftor this, and Mr. Crad- 
dock was the first to break it. s 

“Landlord, you shall bring me a bottle of that rous- 
ing old port of yours. I'll ho d— d if the rain has not 
ohillod me to the very bone 1” 

“ Theu let me tell you, Mr. C., that ycu could not have 
anything better than my port in such a case,” replied 
the landlord as lio left the room to executo the pleasant 
commission. 

All the gnests were now literally devoured with curi- 
osity to hear some details of that highway adventure 
which Mr. Craddock treated with such extraordinary 
coolness. 

Dick Turpin having by this time quite satisfied him- 
self that he had no particular danger to apprehend, sat 
down to his racal again and motioned to Maud to follow 
his example, which she did very willingly. 

But no words were exchanged, because of the proba- 
bility that Mr. Craddock would overhear Dick, and 
would then most likely recognize his voice- 
The wine was presently brought ; and from, the sounds 
which reached his ears, Dick concluded that Mr. Crad- 
dock had sat down near the fire to enjoy it. • 

“ Shall you stay here all night now, sir?” the land- 
lord inquired. 

“Not unless the rain compels mo to do so. It comes 
down now as fast as ever, duesu’t it?” 

“ Easter, if possible.” 

“ Ah, well ! If it loaves off I shall depart, for ray 
business is important, and 1 ought to be sorno miles 
further on my road than I am. Gentlemen all, I drink 
to your good healths !” 

Tbo jingling of glasses followed., 
r Come, Craddock, old boy,” said some one, who to 
the best of Dick’s recollection bad not yet spoken, 
“don’t be so unreasonable as to keep this matter to 
yourself. Tell us, and if you liko we will undertako to 
say that it shall go no further.” 

* Yes — yes !” cried several voices in response. 

“I suppose I shall know no peace if I do not satisfy 
you, ami yet I am afraid I shall bo parting with a very 
valuable secret without any recompense ; perhaps I 
may live to repent it.” 

“ No — no,” said all those . present who over and over 
again asseverated that whatever ho said should be 
treated with the utmost confidence. 

Of courso they imagined themselves quite alone, for 
the excitement under which they laboured made them 
altogether furget the presence of the two travellers 
they had peen outer tho adjoining chamber. 

“ You promise well,” said Mr. Craddock, at length, 
“and if the secret goes no further, it will not matter.” 
“ We assure you it shall not.” 

“ So you said — so you said. 3ut you must please to 
understand that there is something more in store for 
yon than the mero gratification of your curiosity, for 
the revelation I am about to make will enable you to 
defy tho power of all highwaymen just in the same way 
that I do.” 

This announcement of course had the effect of making 
them all, if possible, more ardently desirous to hoar 
the disclosure. 

“ I have heard,” began Mr. Craddock," that a very wise 
man onceremarkod that the cleverest and most success- 
ful schemes are the eimplest; and if this observation holds 
as good in every case as it does in this, it is true indeed.” 

This preliminary speech was listened to with sundry 
manifestations of impatience. 

“My schemo is certainly the simplest of tho simplest,” 
he went on, “ aud it will be best explained by relating to 
you what took place just after I left the inn here this 


evening. I never make any alteration ; and you may, 
if you choose, adopt the plan with as much ease and 
with tho sarno good result as myself.” 

“ We are all attention.” 

“ I know that,” responded Mr. Craddock, with another 
of his hoarse laughs ; “and what is more, you are burn- 
ing to hear the next words I have to say.” 

“ Well, we confess it ; and now keep us in a state of 
anxiety no longer * 

“ I will not. Well, when I set out from here I had 
not got far before I heard a horse approa ch ing. ‘ Hullo,’ 

I says to myself, ‘ I wonder who’s coming !’ - . » 

“ Well, I went along very quietly, for I more than 
half expeoted what this horseman, was, as few peoplo 
would be out on suoft a night unless compelled by ne- 
cessity, or unless to rob some one olse. 

“ In a short time I saw a man. 

“He was riding slowly towards me, and by liis very 
manner (for I have had some experience in these matters, 
let nie tell you) I could tell this was a highwayman, and 
that he intended to call upon me to stand and deliver. 

“ Such being tho case I resolved to adopt my never- 
failing plan, so I quickened my horse’s pace and con- 
tinued to ride direct towards him, 

“ When I got a little nearer, this fellow called out to 
me to stop, speaking in what he thought was doubtless 
a very intimidating tone of voice, but which made no 
impression at all upon me. 

“ On the contrary, as soon as he had finished speak- 
ing, I began to laugli as though I was heartily enjoying 
some capital joke. 

“This considerably puzzled tho highwayman, as it 
has dono every ono of the order upon whom I havo 
tried tbo experiment. 

“ ‘ Why,’ I exclaimed, ‘ do you really mean it ? Why, 
I was just going to make the same demand of you.’ ” 
You said that to the highwayman ?” 

“ I did, for my plan in those ease3 is nothing more 
tlian,-to pretend to be a highwayman myself. That 
does the business capitally.'’ • 

“ Woll, and what happened next ?” 

“ Why, be stared in astonishment, so I went on to 
tell him that I bad been riding up and down the road 
looking for prey until I was out of all patience, and 
that l had been congratulating myself upon hearing 
somebody at last.” 

“ And did lio believe you ?” 

“He did.” 

“ Well, wo will take yonr word for it, but ” 

“ But what ?” 

“ Why, we should scarcely have thought that a high- 
wayman could havo been so easily imposed upon.” 

“ Ah, that’s it ! It is the very simplicity of the thing 
that does it. It is that alone to which it owes its sne- 
| cess, though I do begin to believe that these highway- 
men fellows are no better than fools.” 

“ It would seem so, however, by your showing. I 
could scarcely have thought it.” 

“ Nevertheless, I assure you it is a fact.” 

“ And did he ride away then P” 

“ Yes, shortly after. I told him I was quite out of 
luck and not blessed with a single coin of the realm, 
aud so I proposed that we should go partners with each 
other for the rest of the night.” 

“You — you had the impudence to say that P” 

“ I had.” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“ Why, declined, of courso ; I knew very well that ho 
would, which was the reason why I asked him. Ha, 
ha !” 

“ But suppose ” 

“Supposo what?” asked Mr. Craddock, somewhat 
sharply. 



A ° a * 

“ There was no fear of such a thing ; but still, if he 
had, I should have trusted to my ingenuity to frame 
some excuse.” 

“ It seems to me,” said another voice, “ that the plan is 
a very excellent one, and I shall not fail to adopt it if 
ever I have occasion, which I sincerely hope 1 shall not. ” 

“ It is no pleasant matter, I can assure yon, ’’remarked 
Mr. Craddock, “ and by no means easy to preservo such a 
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Bold front as will deceive your adversary — in a worn, yon 
must play your part well.” 

“Of course," said the voice which had just neforo 
spoken. “It cannot bo said that I shall fail for want of 
knowing the way these affairs are managed, for I Lave 
been robbed thrice.” 

“Do you mean to say you surrendered y«ar property 
on every occasion ?” 

" 1 did, for there was always a pistol before me, *md I 
reasoned thus : This wealth I am about to lose a can re- 
place again ; but if I loco my life, there will be no recover- 
ing that again.” 

“You speak like a philosopher,” said Mr. Craddock, 
with a sneer 

“Do I? Well, my philosophy will aot prevent me 
from adopting your stratagem, especially if I should be 
assailed upon this journey, for I have over three hundred 
pounds with me.” 

“ And that would prove ft serious loss.” 

“ It would, in the present state of trade. However, my 
old friend Tompkins is going to ride with me, so wo 
shall bo ablo to personate highwaymen capitally.” 

“ Perhaps Mr. Craddock would not mind accompany- 
ing us,” said Tompkins ; “ wo are going Ms road, you 
know.” 

“ What time shall you start ?” 

“ Not till after breakfast in the morning.” 

“Then you will have daylight, and consequently 
nothing to fear from highwaymen, for they are like owls 
—never seen by daylight. As for me, my business is too 
urgent to allow me to remain. I must be jogging on as 
soon as ever the w eather will permit.” 

Bearing in mind that Dick Turpin heard the whole of 
the foregoing conversation, the reader may possibly Le 
ablo to form some conception at the amount cf annoyance 
he experienced. 

To think that he, above all others, should have been 
tricked — deluded by so shallow a device. 

He frowned and bit his lip, and every now and then, 
upon the utterance of some more than usually aggravat- 
ing remark, he would start, and seem almost about to 
spring to his feet. 

Maud could not help feeling some amusement at the 
chagrin which he displayed. 

Certainly, it was enough to anger him in no ordinary 
degree. 

But as he listened on, his face gradually assumed a 
very different expession. 

Maud noticed it, aud knew very well what it meant, 
for in a general way Turpin’s countenance was as easily 
read by her as a book. 

The expression boded no good to Mr. Craddock. 

Indeed, before that very hilarious gentleman had 
brought his narrative to a conclusion, Dick had resolved 
upon what he should do. 

His determination was that Mr. Craddock should no 
longer make a boast of his immunity from highway 
robbery. 

Having thus, as we have said, decided upon his course 
of action, Dick became calmer, and even drank his wino 
with an air of complacent satisfaction. 

What he had determined upon will appear in duo 
course. 

In the meanwhile he remained comfortable enough by 
thesido of tho roaring fire, complacently awaiting *ho 
pseudo highwayman’s departure. 

On the whole, while felicitating himself upon the 
manner in which he was about to avenge himself, Dick 
was not disposed to find much fault with the turn events 
had taken. 

Quite unexpectedly, both Maud and himself had got 
into warm and comfortable quarters, for which both 
were grateful, and Maud especially. 

It was getting very late before tho rain showed any 
signs of abatement. 

So great had been tho downpour of rain that- Dick 
heartily congratulated Limself upon having escaped ex- 
posure to it. 

“ It’s left off raining, I think,” said Mr. Craapock, at 
length. 

He rose from his seat as he made tho observation, and 
going to the window, looked out. 

“Yes,” he exclaimed, “it's line enough now. Let me 
have my horse, landlord, as soon as ever you cat/’ 


•• i should advise and recommend you to stay till morn- 
ing.” 

“No, no — 1 cannot afford tho time.” 

“ Well, have your own way. Your horse will be ready 
immediately.” 

With these words, the landlord quitted the room. 

| Maud now looked up, expecting that Dick would make 
somo movemeut. 

But she was d>sappointed, for he remained perfectly 
still. 

After a brief delay, the horse was brought round to tho 
front of the inn. 

As soon as ever Mr. Craddock caught sight of it, he 
exclaimed : 

“Good night, friends— or good morning, whichever 
you like to call it ! Here’s hoping you’ll meet with a 
prosperous journey, and don’t forget the secret. Abovo 
all, don’t let the highwaymen guess what’s o’clock, or tho 
game will be spoilt for ever.” 

“Never fear — never fear!” 

Mr. Craddock drained his glass and departed. 

No sooner had he fairly left the premises than Dick 
rose quickly yet noiselessly, aud motioned to Maud to be 
in readiness to follow him. 

He then crossed tho room to the door through which 
he had passed iu company with tho landlord on the occa- 
sion of his paying a visit to the stables. 

This last-mentioned place was, of course, Dick’s present 
destination. 

He passed out unquestioned into the yard in company 
with Maud. 

Ere they could gain the stable door, however, they per- 
ceived the landlord and the ostler coming towards 
them. 

“Oh, sir,” said the former, “I trust you have nut 
wanted auytLiug, and that you have not thought me neg- 
lectful !” 

“Not at all — not at all!” responded Dick, heartily. 
“ But as we only dropped in here for shelter, I am anxious, 
now that the raiu is over, to be getting on the road 
again.” 

“ Very good, sir ! I am only anxious to know whether 
you are satisfied ?” 

“Very much so,” answered Dick, with an air of great 
gusto. “ And you may depend I shall not fail to recom- 
mend your inn to alt my friends and acquaintances.” 

“ I am much obliged to you, sir !” 

In the meanwhile, the ostler had gone into the stable 
and brought forth the two horses. 

Owing to the instructions which Dick had given, there 
was no time lost in preparing them for the road — the 
only thing requisite being to tighten a few buckles. 

Nor did it take Dick very long to settle with the land- 
lord, and, judging by that individual’s appearance, it 
would seem that this had been done in a highly satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Dick was indeed in a great hurry to be off, so without 
loss of time he assisted Maud to mount, and then sprang 
into the saddle himself. 

He had a crcwn-pieco ready to slip into the ostler’s ex- 
tended palm, and then he immediately set Uis steed in 
motion. 

Maud followed him. 

Upon reaching the high-road, Dick turned at once in 
the direction of the toll-gate, for, as the reader must al- 
ready have surmised, it was his intention to pursue that 
highly-ingenious gentleman, Mr. Craddock. 

He was careful not to ride over fast f rom the inn, lest 
by so doing suspicion should be excited. 

No sooner had tho first bend in the road been turned 
than he cried : 

“ Now, Maud, let us see what your horse can do! For- 
ward — forward ! The faster tho better !” 

There was no fear of Black Bess being left behind, so 
Maud urged her horse to the utmost. 

It was really an animal of very good quality, aud 
having just been rested and fed, It was in coital condi- 
tion for speed. 

Away then, they flew along the level surface of the 
hard high-road, at a pace that made the liedgorows aud 
trees literally seem to tly past them, and which made the 
rich colour mantle in the cheeks of both. 

It was very unlikely that Mr. Craddock had made any 
such speed as thi.3, so, after having proceeded some dia- 
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tan^“, Dick hegan to look about him, being under the im- 
pression that ho ought by this time to be in sight. 

It was by no means so dark as it had been, for the 
heavy downpour of rain had materially cleared the atmo- 
sphere, and already in the eastern sk 5 ' there could bo per- 
ceived some indications of the dawning q£ another 
day. 

CHAPPED ML. 

IN WHICH DICK TURPIN HAS 111$ EEVENGS UI’ON MR. 

CRADDOCK. 

It was not until Dick Turpin paused upon the brew of a 
somewhat steep hill, and looked steadily before him, that 
he caught a glimpse of the individual of whom ho w».$ in 
pursuit. 

Mr. Craddock was riding along at a very much swifter 
rate than when Dick had encountered him some hoars < 
previously. 

Perhaps he was anxious to make up for the delay. 

At any rate, there he was, and Dick felt that it was 
necessary for him to bo prompt in his actions. 

“Now. Maud,” he said, speaking somewhat hurriedly, 
“you see that gentleman yonder? Well, I am going to 
overtake him and serve him out for deceiving me in the 
way he did ; and what I want you to do in the meantime 
is to ride quietly after me so as not to be in dancer. Do 
you understand me ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“And yet” do not press too closely after mo as, if I 
should suddenly become aware that you were threatened 
with peril, the discovery would have the effect of para- 
lysing my arm at the moment when it would bo of the 
most service to me.” 

“ Fear nothing on my account,” war. Maud’s answer. 

“ If you act in accordance with my directions, all will 
be well.” 

Having settled this point, Dick gave Black Bess the 
rein. 

Away bhe flew down the hill with a long, light, stretch- 
ing gallop, liko that of the greyhound. 

Fast as Mr. Craddock was going, it must infallibly 
happen that he would be overtaken in tko space of a few 
minutes. 

Dick now, indeed, expected every moment to catch 
sight of him again, and presently, after passing round a 
somewhat sharp turn, he did so. 

Mr. Craddock of course could not fail to hoar that some 
one was powdering after him at a tremendous rate. 

But the confidence he felt in his very clever plan, and 
the bold assurance that formed so strong and considerable 
an ingredient in his disposition, prevented him from feel- 
ing any uneasiness on this account. 

lie did just glance behind him to see who it Kas, but 
he did not increase his pace in the slightest degree. 

“ Hold !” cried Dick, in that loud, commanding tone 
which he could when he chose assume. “ Pull up, 1 say, 
unless you wish to be brought to by a bullet 1” 

These words reached Mr. Craddock's ears and made 
him feel just a little uncomfortable, but without his know- 
ing exactly why. 

However, with an .assumption of a great deal of surprise, 
he drew rein and wheeled about. 

He recognised Turpin at once. 

“ Hullo !" he said. “ Do we meet again ? I hope you 
have had better luck than I have.” 

“ Then you have your hope gratified,” answered Dick, 

“ for I assure you I havo been very fortuuaio indeed." 

“ Have you really ? Well, it’s more tnau I Lave. The 
road this way has been quite deserted.* 

“ Has it ? Excuse mu ! ” 

Dick, as lie spoke, placed himself in very close -vroiimity 
indeed to Mr. Caddock. 

“ Hullo, sir ! What do you mean ?" 

This exclamation was called forth by the sight of a 
pistol which Dick very calmly levelled at him. 

“Stop — stop!” he continued, shrinking back, for he 
thought he could see quite down the barrel of the deadly 
weapon, and even catch sight of the bullet it contained — 

“ stop, I say ! What the deuce are you about 

“You see this pistol ?” 

“Yes — rather plainer than 1 care about, bray tnre 1 
the muzzle of it another way. - 

“ Kotbing of the kind !” 


“But I say you must, sir!” 

“ I decline !" 

“ Do you know who you are talking to ?” 

“ Perfectly well. Aud I beg to assure you, in the firs; 
place, that when I say a thing I am invariably as good 
as my word.” 

“As bad, you mean !”said Mr. Craddock, endeavourine 
to get up another of his loud laughs ; but the attempt was & 
perfect failure. 

“As good or as bad — just whichever you like," con- 
tinued Dick, imperturbably. “ It comes to the same 
thing ; and understand, that unless you quietly surrender 
to me all the money and valuables you havo about 
you, this bullet shall find out whether you skull contains 
any brains or not.” 

“ Take my word for it that it does. Don’t attempt to 
discover it by any such means, I beg. But what do you 
want ? What is the meaning of all this ?" 
i “ Simply that I require you to deliver over to mo all 
the money you may at tho present time be carrying with 
you.” 

“ What !” ejaculated Mr. Craddock, “ is this the way 
you observe honour among thieves ?” 

“ Silence !” cried Dick — “ no nonsense !” 

“ No, but surely dog would not rob dog. No, no — you 
don’t understand. I feel sure. Would you without scruple 
deprive a fellow comrade of his spoil?” 

f Certainly I would.” 

“ Then you are a base villain !” 

“ I am content to be auything you like to call me," 
answered Dick, “ provided I get your money.” 

“ But this is monstrous. For ouo highwayman to attack 
and rob a comrade is a thing unheard of.” 

“No more nonsense!" cried Dick, with greater stern- 
ness than he had as yet displayed. “ I have ccrtaiu 
knowledge of two things.” 

“ May I ask what they are ?” 

“ Yes. In the first place, that you carry with you a 
considerable sum of money.” 

Mr. Craddock was silent. 

“ And tbo second is, that your highwaymanship is 
neither more nor less than an impudent assumption — one 
which, though it may havo served you hitherto, will 
assuredly fail you for tho future.” 

Upon thus finding that his long-maintained cheat 
was discovered, Mr. Craddock shook a little in the 
saddle, aud turned a trifle paler than ho was before. 

“ I shall stand no nonsc-nse !” Dick added. “ You im- 
posed upon me once, aud I am determined not to be satis- 
fied with anything but the whole of the property of a 
valuable character that you have about you ; so if you 
wish to escape any disagreeable consequences, you will 
band over the whole quietly, without making any more 
fuss.” 

There was no possibility of tliiuking that Diek was not 
in earnest in what he said. 

Mr. Craddock, in spite of the large amount of assurance 
which he possessed, felt in his heart that Dick fully 
meant every word he said. 

But for all that, he was most reluctant to part with 
any of his property 

This was not solely on acrouut of the value of it, but 
because of tho dread he had of the ridicule that would in 
future be poured upon him. 

Still, what was he to do ? 

To oppose himself in single combat with tne high- 
wayman was what ho never once dreamt of. 

He was by far too prudent to risk his life upon such a 
desperate chance. 

He looked around him as though for relief. 

Unable to see anyone, however, or even to hear a sound 
indicative of the approach of assistance, he, with a heavy 
sigh, thrust hi* hand into his pocket. 

He produced a purse containing only a few guineas. 

This, with manifest reluctance, he placed in the high- 
wayman’s hands. 

“ I want more than this !” cried Dick. “ Tell no lies 
about what you have. I may as well inform you that 1 
overheard every word that passed between you aud the 
oeople at the inn just down the road, fori happened to 
; .a the adjoining room at the time.” 

1 Upon hearing this avowal, Mr. Craddock gnashed Lit 
teeth with rage, because he saw ‘-Let his own incuth had 
I betrayed him 
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Ii he L*d resisted the importunities of his friends, and 
kept the secret to himself, this humiliation would never 
have taken place. 

“Come,” said Dick, “my patience 13 exhausted. Just 
let me know whether you intend handing over the money 
yourself, or whether you prefer that I should take it from 
you by main force. Let me tell you that I am deter- 
mined to have it by one means or other, ac Etak'*. your 
choice.” 

Once more Mr. Craddock’s hand wandered to his 
pocket. 

Once more he drew something forth. 

This time it was something more worthy of Dick u ac- 
ceptance, for it consisted of a very large bag of bank 
notes and gold, with which valuable contents ft was 
crammed to repletion. 

“ Now the rest," said Dick — “ I am resolved to have 
everything. And you ought always after this to esteem 
yourself a very lucky man for having got off so easily " 

Mr. Craddock groaned. 

Another bag was produced and surrendered. 

His watch, rings, and indeed everything fcs hau aoout 
him that was at all of a valuablo character, followed. 

“Now," said Dick, “you aro at liberty to rid? ou. Be 
off with you, and the quieter you k?cp this little adven- 
ture the less you will be laughed at,” 

Mr. Craddock seemed glad enough to receive this inti- 
mation that he was at liberty to depart. 

Ho at once struck his horse’s dank with his heel and 
rode off. 

Ere he had gone many paces, however, he wheeled 
round suddenly and raised his arm. 

Rapid as the movement was, Dick saw it, and was as 
rapid in his own motions. 

it the first glance Dick saw that Mr. Craddock held 
something in his hand, and intuitively guessed not only 
what it was, but what he intended to do. 

He shifted his position with great suddenness. 

At the selfsame moment there was a vivid flash aud 
then a loud report. 

But Dick, owing to the rapidity of his movements, 
escaped all injury. 

A fierce feeling, however, instantly arose in his breast, 
for thero was nothing which Dick so much detested as 
treachery, and nothing which filled him with so much 
reseut, mont. 

Without pausing to think, ho started off in full pur- 
suit. 

Mr. Craddock saw him coming. 

Ho had the mortification of finding that his shot had 
beeu wholly unavailing, and that the highwayman would 
not be satisfied until ho had had his vengeance upon 
him. 

Frantic with fear, ho whipped and spurred his horse 
into a most furious gallop. 

Black Bess put forth her extraordinary powers of speed, 
and consequently Dick Turpin soon found himself near 
enough to make his voice hoard. 

“ Pull up !’’ he cried — “ pull up, as you value your life ! 

I owe you a shot, and if you disobey me I shall requite 
the obligation. Pull up, I say ! My aim will be a better 
one thau yours !” 

But Mr. Craddock was in too great a state of terror to 
pay auy attention to these cries. 

H anythiug, he urged his horse to still greater exer- 
tion. 

Dick’s anger now was by no means so furious as it 
had been. Still, he was determiJ^M to have his re 
veuge. 

His pistol was raised, and now, talttug a carelal aim, 
he fired at the flying horse and rider. 

The reader, however, must by this time know Dick too 
well to think that he was capable of so base An act as 
that of shooting a man down in cold blood. j 

His aim was correctly taken, and the bullet did its 
work, but it was at the horse he fired, and not at Mr. 
Craddock himself. 

Tbe effects of the shot, however, were not at Iko mo- 
ment perceptible. 

Very soon, however, iho desperately wounded animal 
began to swerve aud staggeij, uutil finaPy, with {*• dull, 
heavy crash, it fell headlong to the earth. 

Previous to the occurrence of this cat&stropn*, uuw- 
•vrr, Mr. Craddock had surmised what was amiss, bat kn 


I was unable to think of anything else but retaining his 
seat as long as possible. 

t When the horso fell, of course ho was not taken at 
unawares, nd consequently escaped without any serious 
injury. 

But before he could recover his breath sufficiently to 
make the attempt to rise, Dick was upon him. 

“Now, rascal,” he cried, in a savage voice, “ what rea- 
son can you offer to prevent mo at once taking away 
your miserable life as a punishment for your treacherous 
act ? I look upon you as a murderer — you are oue in in- 
tent, and it was through no fault of yours that you failed 
to be one in reality." 

His words put Mr. Craddock into a still more dreadful 
state of fright. 

He fully believed that his last hour upon the earth had 
come, and therefore he began to utter prayers with extra- 
ordinary volubility. 

“Kise!” cried Dick, with more fury than ever in his 
tones— “rise, I say ! Disobey me at your peril !" 

Shaking in every limb, Mr. Craddock slowly and with 
much difficulty raised himself to his feet. 

“ You deserve nothing but death,” said Turpin, “ but 
yet I do not intend to cheat the hangman ; but you shall 
pay dearly for that treacherous shot !” 

While speaking these words, Dick produced from htg 
pocket a piece of thin but particularly strong cord. 

Mr. Craddock eyed it with great misgiving. 

His apprehensions increased when he saw Turpin deli- 
berately set to work and make a running noose in the 
end of it. 

He thought this surely must bo intended for his neck, 
but he soon found that Turpin had quite another use 
for it. 

Before he quite knew what was intended, he found the 
cord tightly encircling his right wrist. 

“Now,” said Turpin, “ this way, and if you aro a wise' 
man you will not think of offering the least resists 
ance.” 

Dick gave the rope a sharp tug as he spoke, causing it 
to cut rather deeply into the flesh. 

“ Murder 1” 

“ Silence, will you ! This way, I say 1” 

Mr. Craddock obeyed promptly. 

Dick merely conducted him to the trunk of a large elm 
tree that grew by the roadside. 

Bound this our old friend rapidly passed the cord, and 
with remarkable dexterity secured the other end to bis 
captive’s left wrist. 

Mr. Craddock was now compelled to clasp the tree in a 
very close embrace — much closer than was at all agree- 
able, for Dick drew the rope as tightly as ever his strength 
would allow him, totally disregarding the while the 
horrible howls with which the process was accom- 
panied. 

“There,” be cried, when he had finished, “you are 
disposed of now, Mr. Craddock ! And you may amuso 
yourself by cursing the tree, which is close enough to 
your teeth, until some one comes by who is willing to re- 
lease you.” 

Mr. Craddock was now rendered so furious at finding 
himself in this ignominious situation that, without think- 
ing of the consequences, he gave a snatch with all his 
might, thinking that he might by this means snap the 
cord. 

But aH he did was to force a cry of great agony from 
his lips, for the rope showed no signs of giving way what- 
ever, and the force he had made use of cut his flesh al- 
most to the bone. 

“ Try it again, my friend !” cried Dick, with a laugh. 
“ You didn’t half try that time ! Take my advice, and 
give another good pull — you will be able to tell better 
then how strong the rope is.” 

Mr. Craddock cursed and swore horribly. 

“It’s no good,” Turpin continued. “And what is 
more, yon will not be able to deny having been roobed. 
as you might have done had you rode off quietly, as I 
was quite willing to allow you to do. It is all your own 
bringings on, and you have no one in the world to blame 
but yourself.” 

Air. Craddock howled again. 

‘ have not done with you yet,” his tormentor went 
J ox.* *• There shall be no mistake about the matter — I will 
I take good care of that 1” 
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Turpin's next proceeding was to open Mr. Craddock’* 
own pocket-book, and upon one of the blank loaves in it , 
he wrote these word.-. : — , 

“Bobbed this morning by Dick Turpin, who discovered 
the cheat so long practised, and therefore emptied his 
pockets. Afterwards, for a cowardly, treacherous shot, 
was tied by the said Dick Turpin to this tree ; in order 
to afford lam the opportunity of thinking over his present 
and future prospects.” 

The words Dick wrote in a large and certainly indif- 
ferent hand, but he took care to wet the point of the 
black-lead pencil at every letter, uid to bear very heavily 
upon the paper, so that there she aid be no fear of any of 
tho words being easily effaced. . , . 

This done, Dick pinned the paper on to the back of 
Mr. Craddocks coat, from whence, as he know very well, 
he could not remove it himself. 

“I will leave you now," said our old friend, after 
giving an approving glance at what he had done, ° and I 
hope some time will elapse before anyone chances to make 
his way past this spot.” 

Mr. Craddock continued to swear in the most frightful 
manner, but this did not afford him the slightest aid in 
releasing himself from his bonds, though possibly his 
angry feelings were somewhat soothed by it. 

Having now done all that he intended, Dick leisurely 
mounted Black Bess, and rode towards the spot where 
Maud was waiting for him, for she had faithfully observed 
his injunctions, though she had nevertheless been a wit- 
ness of all that had taken place. 

“Oh, Dick,” she ejaculated, as soon as ho was near 
enough to hear her voice, “ you are sure you were not in- 
jured by that treacherous shot?” 

“ Not in the least, I assure you,” was the reply. “ And 
I feel comfortable now, bccauso I liavo paid him for it in 
a style which he will not easily forget.” 

“ Shall you leavo him where he is ?” 

“Certainly I shall! Of course, before many boars 
elapse, some one will pass by and reloase him.” 

“And what was that you wrote ?” 

Dick told her. 

Maud looked grave. 

“ Surely,” she said, “ that was most unwise !" 

“Why so ?” 

“Why? Because now they will have certain know- 
ledge of your presence hereabouts.” 

k It does not matter,” he replied. “ It is ray intention 
to quit the inn. I cannot make up ray mind to remain 
any longer in a place for which you manifest so much 
aversion.” ; 

“ But there are other things to be considered besides 
my fancies.” 

“ It may be so, but your inclinations shall not be wholly 
disregarded for all that.” ^ 

“ What is it, then, you think of doing next ?” 

“ Why, getting down somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the place we have agreed to visit.” 

“Stonehenge?” . . 

“Yes, I believe wo shall besafer there. At any rate, 
we shall bo more miles from London, which is to us tire 
seat of danger.” 

Against this proposition Maud had not a single word 
to say. r <‘M|I 

Not only was she most anxious to quit the ill-omened 
roof of the inn for ever, but she fully and entirely be- 
lieved that they would be in more safety if their distance 
from London was increased 

Maud was not t little surprised, tnough at the same 
time she felt gratified in a very high degree, at finding 
Dick so observant of her comfort anil happiness. 

Moreover, she fancied that of late she had detected, not 
only in the accents of his voice, but also in his glances, 
a greater amount of tenderness than ho had ever before 
displayed. 

Bho was too delighted in making tins discovery to 
think of speculating upon the feelings and causes which 
had given rise to it, but she was conscious of the exist- 
ence of a greater amount of happiness in her breast than 
she could remember having possession of before. 

By this time it had begun to grow quite light, and 
therefore Maud rather anxiously inquired of Dick 
whether it was his intention to retrace his steps. 

“Very shortly,” he said. “But first of all, I expect to 
nave a little bit of game arrive in a few minutes'— a 


chance which I would not miss on any account, for not 
only does it promise sqme sport, but I feel certain it will 
turn out profitable. Hark !” 

While he was addressing these wen-ds to Maud, our 
hero had caught tho sound of horsemen approaching. 

A moment's listening convinced him that be had net 
been mistaken 

“Now, Maud,' ho exclaimed, “once more retire into 
the shadow of this Ledge, and I will ride on to meet them." 

“ Be careful.” 

I will indeed.” 

“ Promise mo,” said Maud — “ promise me that you will 
continue to think favourably of what I assure you is tho 
darling wish of my heart, and that which will serve to 
make my happiness complete.” _ 

“ I will, but bear in mind that much money will be re- 
quired.” - ,‘ 

“Aiaal” she sighed, “there is that obstacle ’’ 

“JR /* the amount will soon be less than it is even now, 
for the booty I hope to obtain in a few moments will 
prove no inconsiderable one. But premise me not to quit 
your place of safe shelter.” 

“ I promise.” 

“And I, too, promise,” said Dick, with hat tenderness 
in bis voice and eyes which it so thrilled Maud to listen 
to and see. “I will make e promise, and it is that if my 
companions will give their consent, we will quit England 
for good as soon as ever an opportunity displays itself.” 

“ Are you quite sure — quite in earnest ?” she asked, 
with her eyes brimming with the tears that excess of joy- 
fulness had called there. 

“ Quite. I cannot stay to say more, or the chance will 
be lost.” 

In good truth, Dick had permitted the approaching 
horsemen to come ^ery near to where they stood, for the 
clatter ctf hoofs now overpowered every other sound. 

As he spoke the last words, however, Dick galloped 
down the road towards the travellers. 

As lor Maud, 'she felt so overcome with happiness as 
scarcely to be conscious of where she was j or what Dick 
was about. 

She did, indeed find it hard to believe that she had 
really heard tho words which had just been spoken. 

It seemed far more likely that she was the victim of 
some extraordinary delusion, for hitherto, when hoping 
that Dick would quit his dangerous profession, she had 
not been able to conceal from hersulf that she was in 
reality hoping against hope. 

She could not be dreaming. 

There around her lay tho usual features of an English 
landscape. 

The light early morning breeze was rustling among the 
topmost branches of the trees. 

The first rays of the new-dawning sun were beginning 
to glint upon the more lofty objects with which she was 
surrounded. 

No, no, it. was no dream and no delusion — for she could 
hear still tho beat of horses’ hoofs. . 

Suddenly, however, the sounds ceased and the diotant 
murmur oi voices floated to her ears. 


CHAPTER MLI. 

COOTINUKS TO RELATE DICK TURPIN’S ADVENTURES. 

Leaving Maud lo bear with the suspense which she had 
to endure as best she might, we will, as usual, follow in 
tho footsteps of the highwayman. 

Ere ho had gone’ many yards ho caught sight of two 
mounted men approaching* who, upon seeing him, dis- 
covered certain signs of uneasiness and irresolution. 

Dick was sure that they were no other than than those 
friends to whom Mr. Craddock liad confided his very 
valuable secret, and who had agreed to put his **wsc into 
practice. . 

Our hero was rather curious to see how they would 
manage tho matter.’ It was scarcely to be expected that 
they would succeed as well as the originator of this very 
clever idea, because they were not in possession of so 
great au amount of impudent assurance. 

“Hold, gentlemen, ” cried Dick, placing himself 
directly in their path — “ hold — hold, I say ! You cannot 
proceed any further on your journey until you Lava 
trau.-.acted a little business along with me.” 
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Tiiey came to a standstill without any hesitation, and 
at the same moment Dick produced a pistol, which had 
upon them a decidedly uncomfortable effect. 

Now, gentlemen,” Dick went on, after having satisfied 
himself that his weapon was iu perfect readiness for in- 
stant use, “ there is no reason why you should bo delayed 
many minutes upon your journey, for all I require of you 
at tho present time is tho whole of the ar ticlc-J of a 
valuable nature — money included — which yoJ. carry 
with you. When you have placed that in my hands you 
are at perfect liberty to ride off — no further moiettatr'o. 
will he offered you, I assure you.” 

The extraordinary coolness of this speech seemed to 
dumfounder tho travellers. 

Some moments elapsed before they were ablo to move, 
or to remember what it was they hail agreed to dc. 

During this interval Dick sat in tho saddle, considerably 
enjoying t’aeir utter state of bewilderment. 

“ Come 1” ho 6-aid, when he considered ho had waited 
long enough. “ My patience is entirely exhausted ; and 
though I don’t wish to proceed to extremes, yet I must 
assure you that if yon do not comply with my request un- 
hesitatingly, I shall be compelled to use foroe.” 

“ But, my dear sir—” 

“ Well ?” 

“We— we— we are——” 

“ Highwaymen !” gasped tho second, finding that his 
companion’s utterance failed him, and would not allow 
him to pronounco the important word. 

“ Yes — we aro both highwaymen ourselves,” said the 
first, jerking out tho words all at once iu tho most comical 
way imaginable. 

“ Are you indeed 1” ejaculated Dick. 

“ We are.” 

“ Then I am glad to hear it.” 

“ Glad to hear it ?” 

"Yes, because a highwayman will never refuse a re- 
quest made to him by ouo of his comrades ; and as I am 
badly iu want of cash for a particular purpose, of course 
you will not object to place your pockets quito at my 
disposal.” 

Upon heaving these words the two travellers stared 
blankly at each other. 

This was something for which they were not in the 
least prepared, and they fervently wished Mr. Craddock 
had been a little more explicit, and told them what ho 
should havo done under such circumstances. 

“Silence, I presume, in this, as in other cases, 
denotes consent," pursued Dick. “As I am iu a 
hurry, bo good enough not to keep mo any longer 
waiting.” 

“ My dear sir—’’ 

“ Yes, my very dear sir ” 

“ As dear as you like.” 

“What a joke — what a capital joke ! Ha, ha ! Do you 
see the joke? Ha, ha ! Capital f* 

“Yes, capital,” muttered tho other, trying hard to force 
a laugh. 

“ Then, excuse me," interposed Diolc, “ you have both 
considerably the advantage of mo, for I am forced to con- 
fess that I don’t see any joko at all.” 

The artificial merriment of the two travellers subsided 
into absolute amazement. 

“ I must be plain and straightforward with you,” eaid 
Dick, at length. “ I see I am obliged to bo so.” 

“ Yes — yes” 

“ Well, then, lot me toll you that I happened to over- 
hear all that passed at iho inn between Mr. Craddock 
and yourselves. Ha, ha ! I can see a joke now I Cun you ?” 

If they did see it they certainly did not seem to 
appreciate it in the slightest degree, for they sat on their 
horses’ backs as though they had beer, changed from hu- 
manity to stone, v. 

“I don’t want to como to hard measures,’’ Turpin went 
cn ; “ but I am determined to possess myself o; all tho 
valuables you cany, and i leave you to make your choice 
whether you quietly surrender them to me, or whether 
ou will compel me by main force to take them from you. 
n either case the result will be the same.” 

“ No — no ! Dear, good, kind sir, have mercy upon U9 1° 

“ I intend to be merciful.” 

“ Thanks — many, many thanks 1” 

“But for all that, I intend to havo your cash, so hand 
•rer before my patience is worn out 1” 


Both groaned heavily. 

Dick raised his pistol. 

“ I shall count nine,” he said, “ and if, by the time I 
I ftrve finished doing so, you do not begiu to show me the 
contents of your pockets 1 shall have to bring the services 
of this little tool into requisition." 

The sight of Dick’s holster pistol — lie had purposely 
selected tho most terrifying one ho had with him — made 
them shako in their shoes for dread. 

Dick began to count in a very deliberate tone of voice. ' 

“Stop— otopl” cried one, as Dick cried “Eight!” “I 
cannot stand this any longer 1” 

So saying, he dived his hand into his pocket. 

Dick extended his left hand, allowing tho reins to fall 
upon the neck of Black Bess, for he knew very well sbo 
would stand still without any restraint. 

This first traveller produced a very stout pocket-book, 
which was crammed so tightly that it seemed iu danger 
of bursting. 

It slipped into Dick’s pocket with the greatest celerity. 

“ Now then,” he cried, “ follow on with your purse, 
your loose cash, and your watch ! Be quick, for time is 
precious !” 

The traveller looked around him with a glance 60 
ludicrously despairing as would provoke a smile from 
almost any beholder. 

But there was no one near at that early hour. 

Finding that it was vain to resist, and that he had nc 
other resource save compliance, tho traveller made a 
virtue of necessity, and emptied all his pockets, satisfying 
Dick that there was nothing left iu them by turning each 
successively insido out. 

Having finished with him. he next turned to his com- 
panion, who, of course, now was not in a position to think 
of offering resistance of any kind. 

Refusal was out of the question, so he followed the ex- 
ample of the other in every respect, though he accom- 
panied every one of bis actions with many heavy groans 
and dismal shakings of tho head, not even putting up with 
bis loss with as much calm philosophy as his associate. 

“And now,” Turpin exclaimed, “I should just liko to 
make a remark or two before we separate. In the first 
place, if you will take my advice you will never try this 
trick again, or, if you do, rehearse the part you have to 
perform much better, otherwise you will infallibly be 
known not to be highwaymen at tho very first glance.” 

“ I never will,” muttered one, iu a tone that was con- 
clusive as to his sincerity. 

“Nor I either.” 

“ Then as for your very ingenious friend, Mr. Crad- 
dock,” continued Dick, “ I have somo interesting in- 
formation to give you concerning him.” 

Upon hearing this, the pair pricked up their ears 

“ lie tried his plan upon me, but I need scarcely tell 
you he found it of no avail, and in the end he had to clear 
bis pockets of every article.” 

“ Did he indeed ?” they ejaculated, with evident satis- 
faction. 

No doubt it was somo solace to them, under the circum- 
stances, to be made aware that their friend, after all his 
boasting, had not been able to escape. 

“Just at the present time," Dick went on, “he happens 
to be so situated as to stand in need of your assistance, 
and if you rido down the road you will doubtless seo or 
hear something of him. If ho denies having been robbed, 
ask him to pay the gate just below bore, and then you will- 
know whether he speaks the truth or not.” 

With these words, Dick abruptly wheeled his mare 
round rnd galloped off before tbo travellers could recover 
themselves from their bewilderment. . 

Maud greeted Dick with a glad smile. 

“ No more adventures now,” sne cried. 

“ None ; I have succeeded much better than I could havo 
dared to anticipate. I havo capital booty, which I have 
been lucky mough to obtain with very iittlo risk and diffi- 
culty.” 

“ And now you purpose returning to the inn.” 

“ I do. Force your way through that gap. We will 
make our way across the fields, as by that means we 3hail 
save a mile or two.” 

Maud giadly enough complied, for now that it was day- 
light, she was most anxious for Dick to get back to tl«£ 
inn, for which place sho by no means felt bo much repug- 
naaoe during daylight as at night. 
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As soon as the open meadows were gained, she looked 
about her with apprehension, for she was quite at a loss 
to imagine how it was that during the whole of the past 
night they had £ot once been interrupted by their foes, 
and therefore now natnrally dreaded to catch sitrht of 
them. 

Nothing, however, save the fair and smiling face of 'ihe 
open country met her view, and she began to indulge in 
the hope that they would be. successful in reaching their 
destination unmolested. 

Her miud being thus relieved upon this point, her 
thoughts naturally averted to what Dick had said to her 
respecting his accedence to her request. 

11 It seems too much happiness to bo realised,” she said, 
with a deep sigh. '‘I fear, somehow, I know not why, 
that it can never b6.” 

“Nonsense, Maud; banish such fears as those — they are 
unworthy of you. Nevertheless, I don't scruple to tell 
you that I have been weak and foolish enough to be in- 
fluenced by a vague presentiment of some coming ill ; and 
without knowing why, I feel assured that if your wishes 
are carried into execution, a great calamity will he 
avoided.” 

These words struck a cold chill to Maud’s heart, which 
seemed as though it had been plunged into ice, thus 
freezing up her life blood at its very source. 

“ Do not call any such feeling weak or foolish, Dick, 
but rather believo it to be some delicate instinct warning 
you of some hidden approaching danger. Let me beseech 
you not to disregard the whisperings of such an inward 
monitor.” 

“I will not,” replied Dick — “ I will not for your sake. 
At present, your life has been sacrificed to me ; I can see 
by your wasted frame, your haggard look, the dulness 
of your eyes, and numerous other indications, how much 
the wild life you have so long led has told upon you. I 
wonder you have borne up so well as you have, for you 
were never fitted by nature for so many hardships.” 

“And yet I have been happy, Dick — quite happy in 
your love, and therefore quite content to bear all, and 
oven more.” 

“ Bnt you shall be happier — of that I am quite deter- 
mined. Now, when I seo the ravages which have been 
wrought in your beauty, your countenance is a reproach 
to me ; but it shall be so no longer.” 

Maud wept freely. 

“ Cheer up !” cried Dick — “let me implore you to cheer 
up ! Our arraugement with Tom Davis and the rest must 
be carried out ; but by the time a month has expired 
I trust we shall be safely on some bark taking our last 
look of the shores of England.” 

There was something saddening even in this. 

In particular Dick felt how hard he should find it thus 
to exile himself from the land where he had passed so 
busy a career. 

“ Come,” he cried, for he felt no inclination to pursue 
the subject further, “ urge on your horse, Maud ! The 
sooner wo reach the Jolly Tar the better.” 

Upon this point it was impossible that any diversity of 
opinion could exist. 

As before, Maud pushed her horso to the utmost speed 
he was capable of making, and Dick kept easily by her 
side. 

The only interruption tlioy met with in the course of 
their long ride was of so slight a character as scarcely to be 
worthy of the name. 

It was whilo they were crossing a meadow of consider- 
able extent. 

Suddenly a loud voice was borne upon the air. 

Looking behind them, they caught sight of a man 
mounted upon a very sturdy-looking roan cob. 

Ho was alone, eo whatever apprehensions car friends 
may have felt instantly subsided. 

Seeing that he had attracted their attention, this indi- 
vidual waved his arms about in a very wild and extra- 
ordinary manner, while at the same time he bawled on! 
something at the very top of liis lungs. 

But he was too far off for the purport of tho words to 
reach Dick’s ears. • 

“Wliat docs he want ?” asked Maud. 

“I fancy ho is telling us that we are trespassing upon 
his property, no looks liko a farmer, or landholder, or 
something of that sort. By his violent gesticulation I 
fancy he wants us to turn back.” 


'‘And we are not likely to do that." 

® -'Decidedly not. Push on faster, for as I Hve ho i9 
actually foolish enough to givo us chase !” 

Whether Dick’s supposition was correct, or whether 
this stranger suspected who they were, is hard to say. 

At any rate, he flogged his pony unmercifully with a 
stick he carried, and made him gallop over the turf at an 
astonishing rate. 

It was quite out of the question, though, that lie should 
succeed in overtaking Black Bess. 

Such a thing would be too ridioulous. 

Nevertheless, so good was tho speed made by the pony, 
that it was not until they had crossed two more fields 
that they lost sight of him. 

The cross-road now lay before them, and they made 
their way into it easily by means of a gate which Dick 
alighted and opened. 

About the rest of their journey there was no difficulty 
whatever. 

The Jolly Tar had always occupied a very lonesome 
situation, and now, in consequence of the dark deeds 
which had taken place in it, tho vicinity was more 
shunned than ever. 

Tom Davis, however, was awaiting their return with 
very great impatience and anxietj\ 

He shook his head as soon as he caught sight of them 

“ I can’t think it wise, captain, to venture back here by 
daylight in this manner. You are sure to be seen." 

“ It was unavoidable. Hav e the others returned ?” 

“ Claude and Jack have.” 

“Not Tom King?” 

“Not" 

“That is strange !” 

“Very; and yet he may have had tho prudence to 
conceal himself somewhere rather than run the risk of 
making his way here by daylight.” 

Dick could not fall in with this supposition. 

He knew where Tom had gone, and it seemed far more 
probable to ascribe his absence to the fact of his having 
got into some serious trouble. 

Of this private conviction, however, ho uttered not 
one word. 

At this moment Claude and Jack made their appearance 
at the back window of tho inn. 

They had stationed themselves on their return in the 
“ look-out,” for so they called that upper chamber, from 
which, as we have already informed the reader, the? 
could obtain a view in any direction. 

Dick soon discovered that his apprehensions concern- 
ing Tom King were fully shared in by his comrades. 

There was just the hope that what Tom had said was 
correct, and this they had perforce to cling to during the 
whole of the day. 

They determined to wait for him until midnight, and 
then, if he did not make his appearance, to come to some 
resolution as to how they should act. 

The excursion of Claude Duval and Sixteen-String 
Jack on that night had not been marked by an adventure 
of any particular or unusual character. 

But they were successful in so far as the purpose for 
which they set out was concerned. 

A good booty had been secured, and with very little 
trouble. 

In one of the cross-roads the highwaymen had encoun- 
tered a covered waggon — one of that kind in which people 
at that time often rode from place to place. 

They guessed at once the nature of the load carried by 
the waggon on this occasion, and by threats compelled 
tho driver to stop his team and to sit on his high seat 
without offering any opposition or resistance. 

The people in the* waggon wore easily terrified Into Sub- 
mission. 

We have formerly stated that people who could afford 
another mode of conveyance often chose one of these 
waggons as holding out a greater prospect of safety than a 
stage-coach. 

In the present instauce our friends were so fortunate as 
to meet with an old avaricious fellow, who preferred to 
ride in a waggon not only on account of tho reason just 
given, but because it was so much cheaper. 

Although he at first declared he had nothing whatever, 
Claude made a search — a thorough one — and the result 
was the discovery of a large bag of money. 

With tbi> booty they rode off. leaving the ir*r almost 
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r^nt:o, at tne loss of that which he actually prized above 
his own life. 

The particulars of this adventure having been related, 
ihe whole of our friends betook themselves to rest, adopt- 
ing the plan which on a previous occasion we in full 
described. 

The approach of night was waited for with great im- 
patience, and when it began to grow dusk the anxiety of 
all was so great that they, without exception, repaired to 
the louk-out, hoping shortly to catch sight of their ab- 
sent comrade. 

The hours passed siowly and wearily, until at length 
Dick Turpin, consulting the watch he had taken from 
51 r. Craddock — which was a valuable repeater — announced 
mat the hour of midnight had arrived. 

But although they both looked and listened, they neither 
•nw nor heard anything of Tom King. 

No. 2211 — Blacs Bess. 


CHAPTER MLII 

TOM KING LEARNS IflS FUTURE LESTISY. 

We go back to our old friend Tom King, who was left It 
anything but comfortable circumstances, although th» 
narrow escape he had just had from death made them 
more endurable than they would have been otherwise. 

But Tom was most moved by tho hapless fate which 
hail befallen his companion, and he renewed his search 
again and again in the hope of discovering something of 
him. 

All was in vain, however. 

If the unfortunate stranger had really made his egress 
ill the same manner as our friend, he must have been 
carried away completely by the stream, and this, judging 
from the nature of the place, seemed hardly probahlo- 

The idea which fixed itself in Tom’s mind was. tr.»i 
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the subterranean stream might at some point have 
branched off into two directions, one leading to the open 
air, the other conducting to Dome of those mysterious 
recesses of the earth of which the stranger had himself 
so graphically spoken. 

Supposing this hypothesis to be cmreci, Toro, had still 
further cau-se to congratulate himself npou the good for- 
tune which had attended him. 

Other and more pressing matters, however now called 
upon him for Immediate attention. 

The loss of his horse must be repaired, and then his 
next and most important step was to make his way 
back to the place whore he knew his friends were so 
anxiously expecting him, and make them acquainted 
with the success he had met with in the prosecution of 
the enterprise upon which he had been despatched. 

But many difficulties stood in the way, which by many 
would have been deemed well-nigh insuperable, and 
yet which Tom thought but little of. 

His first care was, if possible, to ascertain whether the 
police officers who had so nearly secured him, and who 
would infallibly have done so but for their own over- 
reaching cupidity, were in the vicinity. 

Tom’s own opinion, formed after a careful survey of taa 
place, was that they must bo on the other side of tho 
rock, unless, indeed, they had ventured to pass beneath 
the archway in a boat; theu it would be hard indeed to 
say what had become of them. s 

After reconnoitring for some time, the coast seemefl 
perfectly clear, and Tom having by this time recovered 
the use of all liis limbs, and who felt that tho proper circu- 
lation of his blood had been restored, at once turned his 
back upon the scene of this adventure, now intent upon 
obtaining his first necessary — a horse. 

How he was to obtain one seemed in tho highest de- 
gree mysterious, for ho did not happen at that tiino to 
possess the sum of money that would be requisite lor the 
purchase of one. 

It is truo that in some of the meadows around him he 
might have found an animal to answer his purpose, but 
then ho would have been short of all the trappings — a de- 
ficiency, of course, which anyone not similarly situated to 
himself could easily have supplied. 

While pondering over these matters Tom’s attention 
was arrested hy a light which he perceived dimly twink- 
ling at some distance in advance. 

At first being uncertain as to the source from wheuce 
the illumination proceeded, he advanced with considerable 
caution until he found that the light in question streamed 
from the side window of a roadside inn. 

This discovery soemed to have the effect of causing 
him to feel with additional acuteness tho discomfort of 
his present condition. 

The imaginary prospect of a glowing fire and some 
blood-warming beverage arose most temptingly before 
him, and so strong was the effect produced that he 
found the inducement to enter was irresistible. 

Accordingly, he approached with a more rapid step ; 
but before ho ventured to outer ho peeped cautiously into 
the room from which the light was shining. 

This ho was able to do easily, for there was no curtain 
to obstruct his vision — the light, indeed, thus suffered to 
shine forth proving a beacon to many a belated traveller, 
who but for it might have wandered past the inn. 

Tom found that he was looking into a room that evi- 
dently, from its character, was set aside for the accommo- 
dation of the public. 

Straight before him was the hearth, upon which a huge 
wood fire was blazing, giving out so much light that the 
rays of the lamp were almost made invisible. 

At this moment the room was occupied only by one 
individual, who sat. with his back to the window and his 
face to the glowing embers, so that Tom was not able to 
note him very distinctly. 

By his dres3 he would seem to bo a gentleman. 

From such a one as this Tom not unnaturally thought 
that ho had little or nothing to apprehend, and so without 
further hesitation he advanced to tho front door of the 
inn, opened it, and entered. 

The noise which this occasioned had the effect of 
bringing the alert and attentive landlady forward. 

But Tom had accurately roted the situation of the door 
communicating with the roor» into which he had peeped, 
so i ho opened it without ceremony. 


The landlady followed him across the threshold 

“ Good evening,” said Tom to her, advancing to the flie 
and nodding to the traveller who sat there. “ You see, I 
have been so unfortunate as to get a ducking this cold 
night” 

“ Dear me, sir, so you have I What 6t.aH I do ? How 
did it happen ?” 

“ Why, curse it, it is not my only mischance to-night— 
I have tost my horse as well I" 

“Lost your horse ?” kj 

“ Yes ; I wanted the confounded brute to leap a stream, 
which I am convinced he oould have done easily enough, 
but he jumped short, and we both foil into the water.” 

“Was it near here, sir?” asked the stranger, who had 
looked at, and listened to, Tom with great attention. 

“ A mile or so,” was the answer. “ I canDot describe 
the exact spot, for I am a stranger in the locality. But 
what was worst was that I found the current so strong 
I could scarcely resist it. Being a good swimmer, 
though, I gained tho shore, and strove to rescue my 
steed ; but in the meantime he had floated to a great 
distance — to a place where the velocity of the current 
had so increased that he was carried along like a feather ; 
and in spite of all my endeavours I had tho mortification 
of seeing him drift under a rocky arch that leads I know 
not where — I should fancy into the bowels of the 
earth.” 

“I know well the spot which you describe,” observed 
the traveller; “but it is considerably more than a mile 
from here. You may consider yourself lucky iu having 
escaped with your own life. Had you passed beneath 
that arch you would never have been seen or heard of 
on this earth agaiu.” 

“ The gentleman says truly,” added the landlady ; 
“ and you must consider yourself fortunate in having 
escaped so well.” 

“ I do,” answered Tom, with a smile, for ha was 
thinking of the officers. 

“ I|ut, dear me,” continued the landlady — “here I am 
rattling to you in this fashion, and not thinking that 
those wet clothes will give you your death of cold. Let 
me show you to a bed-room, where you can remain 
until all your things are dry.” 

“ Nay, nay — it does not matter. If you will bring me 
some boiling-hot brandy-and-water I will dry myself by 
this blazing fire. It is not the first time that I have been 
soaked to the skin, and without having the advantage of 
any fire at all. Perhaps, sir,” Tom added, addressing tho 
traveller, “yon would favour me so far as to ioin me in 
discussing a glass hot and strong ?” 

“ 1 have no objection — none in the world.” 

“ Theu, landlady, let us have two glasses with all 
possible speed. In the meantime I will make myself 
comfortable.” 

“You had better take my advice, sir.” 

“No, uo — I shall do best here. Be quick, for I am 
cold without and within.” 

Tom hastily removed his upper clothing and hung it 
near the fire, and then warmed himself thoroughly. 

1 1 think you are running a great risk,” said the 
stranger, who had sat watching him tor some time in 
perfect silence. 

“It is nothing," answered Tom, cauelessly. “I have 
seen hard service in my time, and have become inured to 
all these hardships.” 

At this moment the landlady reappeared ; and after the 
exchange of some conversation, with which it is needless 
to trouble the reader, she again quitted the apartment. 

By this time Tom began to feel very comfortable in his 
new quarters. 

“ What voxes me most of all,” he remarked to his com- 
panion, “ is the loss of my horse, which could not have 
taken place at a more unfortunate moment. I am anxious 
to reach a place some miles from hero before daylight, 
and how I am to do it completely puzzles mo.” 

“ 1 think I can got you out of your difficulty.” 

“ Iu what way, sir ?" 

“ W1 iy, at tho present moment I happen to have a 
horse iu the stable here which will just suit you, and 
which I am willing to part with for a reasonable sum.” 

“ I am much pleased to hear you say as much,” re- 
sponded Tom King, with great heartiness. “ It has ic» 
lieved me of an immense amount of uneasiness.” 

“ I am delighted to bear it 
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“You would not confer a greater favour upon mo than 
by allowing mo the opportunity of making this pur- 
chase,” said Tom. “ And if you have no objection .vo 
will, after we have drained our glasses, pay a visit to the 
stable.” 

“ With all my Heart !” 

It may seem strange that Tom should manifest so 
much readiness to purchase a noree at a time when he 
had no means of pay ing for it. 

Either he forgot the state of his exchequer, or else he 
bad devised some plan for dispensing with the necessity 
of payment. 

The pair sat together for some little time— the stranger 
insisting upon two more glasses being brought, Tom 
did not wish to leave until his clothing was completely 
dried. 

The stranger, too, had an object in calling for more 
brandy — he believed he should be enabled to di’ve a 
better bargain. 

But ho had got the wrong person to deal with. 

The glasses at last were emptied, and they rose -nd 
repaired to the yard, Tom’s apparel being now quito dry 
and comfortable again. 

The traveller was in excellent spirits, doubtless in con- 
sequence of the largeness of the protit he was about to 
make. 

Some little delay took place in arousing the ostler ; but 
at length that individual made his appearance, carrying a 
large stable lantern. 

By the aid of the artiole last msntioned Tom made a 
tolerably good examination of the horse, which, so far as 
he could tell, was of an average good quality, and free 
from blemishes and faults. 

“ What do you think of him?” asked the traveller, 
somewhat anxiously. 

“ Why, I believe he will suit me admirably." 

“ I fad sure he will. Have him led out into the yard, 
you will be able to judge better of him then.” 

To this proposition, of course, Tom King did not for a 
moment dissent, and accordingly the steed was led 
out. 

In his own mind our friend thought, possibly, that the 
animal might be worth twenty guineas, and the trappings 
five guineas more. 

“ There is only the price,” he said — “ I should like to 
know the price.” 

“ Well, I shall not have many words about that,” was 
the reply. “ It is a good beast, and suits me very well, 
and I only part with him for your accommodation. The 
price is one hundred guineas." 

The traveller made this extortionate demand with some 
trepidation, showing that he had a certain amount of con- 
science left. 

He fully expected that Tom King would make some 
remark upon the price; and the stranger was, as the 
reader will readily believe, prepared to make a consider- 
able abatement ; but, to his surprise, Tom nover opened 
his mouth or seemed in the least astonished, which was 
more than the ostler did, for upon hearing so monstrous 
a sum demanded he grinned from ear to ear. 

The next feeling in the stranger’s mind was that of ! 
disappointment. 

He actually wished he had asked more, for Tom’s be- 
haviour impressed him with the idea that it would not 
have been deemed too much. 

“ I like him,” Tom remarked, at length. “ The price 
is high ; but then one must expect to pay for an accommo- 
dation according to its value. Now, I would rather pay 
a thousand pounds than not reach my &-stmation at the 
time appointed.” 

“ Then you think we may say the matter is settled ?” 

“ Well, nearly so. I confess, if you have no objection, 
that beture paying for him, I shout* just like to try utm 
for a hundred yards or so. I ha?.,. <ao doubt I shall be 
satisfied with him, however." 

“ Of course you will.” 

The stranger hesitated a little about allowing Tom a 
trial, but he was afraid to refuse, lest by doing so he 
should altogether lose the capital bargain he believed he 
was about to make. 

“ What do you say ?" asked Tom, observing his inde- 
cision. 

“ Oh, I don’t mind 1 Ostler,” he said, “ just fetch the 
•addle and bridle < ” 

' / 


These articles quickly made their appearance, and in a 
few seconds the horse was fully caparisoned. 

“ He looks all the better now," observed the ownor, 
patting his horse upon the neck, though when ho per- 
formed the action he did not know it would be for the last 
time. 

Tom was in the saddle in a twinkling, for he felt ly ~o 
means assured that the stranger would not alter his 
mindt. 

Hs walked quietly out of the inn-vard into the road, 
and then, having seated himself to his satisfaction, trotted 
off. 

As he receded the stranger felt very uneasy. 

Ho watched keenly, but Tom King rodo on in the most 
careless manner. 

The traveller’s anxiety had reached its highest pitch— 
he was, indoed, about to givo utterance to a, shout, when 
Tom turned back again. 

0)i, what a relief that was ! 

Our friend, with an amount of audacity of which few 
would have dreamed, let alono put into practice, rode 
back to the front of the inn. 

“ Well,” ejaculated the stranger, “ what do you think 
of him now ?” 

“ My opinion has undergone no alteration.” 

“ I rejoice to hear it. I assure you you become his 
back excellently. Don’t he, Jack?” 

“ Ra-ather /” responded the ostler, who was the indivi- 
dual appealed to. 

“Well,” exclaimed Tom, gathering the reins in his 
hand, “ it seems we are all of one opinion. Good night 
to you both ! The settling can stand over till another day.” 

Just as he pronounced these words, the highwayman 
gave his new-found horse so sharp a dig with his spurs 
that the animal, snorting with pain, first reared upright, 
and then, with a tremendous hound, set forward on his 
journey. 

Simultaneously with that bound came four distinct and 
different sounds, which, uniting, swelled into a horrible 
and discordant chorus. 

Of course we shall be compelled to mention these 
sounds separately, leaving the reader to imagine whet the 
effect would be when they were all heard together. 

The first was a dreadful kind of whooping howl, whioh 
came from the traveller’s lips upon realising that his 
horse was gone for ever. 

The second was a loud shout from the ostler, who re- 
gretted the loss of his own fee more than he did the ab- 
duction of the traveller’s horae. 

The third was a shrill scream from the lips of the land- 
lady, who had been brought to the front door of tho inn 
by curiosity, and who witnessed with horror the decamp- 
ment of one whom sho had set down in her own mind 
as being a perfect gentleman. 

Tho fourth and last was a loud burst of laughter given 
utterance to by Tom King, who was mightily amused at 
the success of his stratagem and the dismay occasioned 
by it. 

Before any course of action could bo decided upon, both 
horso and rider vanished from the view of ihoso assem- 
bled at the inn-door by passing round a bend in the road 
about a hundred yards or so in advance. 

The horse which Tom had so unexpectedly acquired 
was certainly no beauty as far as appearance was con- 
cerned. He was by far too wiry and bony. 

But he possessed the virtue of. being able to get over 
tho ground in an amazing style ; in fact, our old friend at 
first could scarcely believe that ^tho animal had such 
powers of speed. ^ 

He was soon convinced of it, however, beyond all 
possibility of doubt, and he discovered likewise another 
recommendation — namely, that the horse possessed re- 
markablo powers of omlurance. 

Under all these circumstances, Tom had good oause to 
congratulate himself. 

“ Serves him right !” he muttered t'V as he 

thought of the traveller’s disappointment. “ lie will 
doubtless think of me tho next time he attempts to over- 
reach anybody- Tho idea, now, of a hundred gainers for a 
screw Hke this ! As to the people at the inn, I will call 
and make it right with them some day." 

Other thoughts, however, of a more serious aim im- 
portant nature quickly drove ail these consideration:? -rem 
his naind. 
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His stay at the inn had consumed much more time 
than he was aware of, and he was really doubtful whe- 
ther he should he able to reach his destination before 
daylight. 

Thus, of course, he was most anxious to accomplish, for 
he knew how intense would be the anxiety suffered by 
his comrades. Besides, he was also forcibly reminded 
that ho stood greatly in need of rest. 

These reflections induced him to urge his steed to yet 
more rapid motion. 

The trees and hedgerows seemed to flit him like 
shadows. 

Suddenly there came upon his ears a loud shrill cry, 
and at the same instant a dark figure started up in his 
path. 

Who or what it was he could not immediately ascei- 
cain, for either the cry or the sudden appearance of a dark 
object in its path, or both, terrified his horse exceed- 
ingly. 

The animal gave such a bound that Tom was bumped 
violently upon the pommel of the saddle, and but for his 
long practice in the art of riding he would have been 
hurled to the earth. 

As it was he was fortunate enough to retain his 
balance, but ere he could properly regaiu hie seat his ears 
were assailed by the shrill tones of a voico which surely 
must have belonged to a female. 

“ Ha, ha ! it is a brave deed, is it not, to injure and 
insult those who are aged and too weak to offer any re- 
sistance to oppression ? A brave deed in good truth, but 
for once you are deceived ! I possess both the power 
and the will to work harm to you and yours ! Ay, and 
1 will do it, and that at once ! No — no, I will not suffer 
this ! Have 1, then, lived to be ridden down on the high- 
way. and by the likes of you ? No, no — a thousand — ten 
thousand times no 1” 

These words were poured out with a volubility of utter- 
ance truly surprising. 

They were pronounced, too, with great emphasis and 
bitterness of tone. 

Tom listened in amazement. 

What he had done to call down all this anger upon his 
head he could not tell. 

Straining his eyes in the darkness, lie indistinctly and 
gloomily made out the figure of an aged woman, whose 
gaunt thin frame was enveloped in an old and tattered 
cloak. 

From what she said it would seem that Tom had been 
near to riding her down ; and what waa more, she seemed 
impressed with the idea that it had been done purposely. 

Such, however, was far from being the case, such an 
act being entirely opposed to Tom King’s nature. 

“ My good woman——” ho began. 

“ Good woman forsooth 1” she shrieked, with more 
bitterness and discordance than ever. “Do not good 
woman mel I tell you that you shall rue this deed, and 
let it stand as a warning to others who would act as you 
have done 1" I 

“ Listen to me 1" cried Tom, seizing upon the first op- j 
portnnity of saying a word that had presented itself. 
“ I assure you—” 

“ Ha, ha ! It is vastly fine thus to attempt to palliate 
what you have done ! But the excuse shall not avail you 
— pot in the least !” 

' Then, since you will not listen to reason, I will ride 
on," exclaimed Tom, who now concluded that he had 
pome madwoman to deal with, and that it would be con- 
sequently useless to expostulate. 

But the woman would not allow him thus to make his 
escape. 

With a sudden spring she placed herself directly in his 
path, extending her arms like those of a phantom, *ni 
waving them furiously the while. 

Tom’s hoiso had not yet recovered from his first tert«y, 
and now it reared and swaggered, resolutely refusing to 
pass the strange-looking object. 

In vain Tom gored his horse with the spurs. 

The animal only became more and more unmanageable, 
and. if possible, more determined not to advance. 

“ Ha, lia !” screamed the hag. “ Why not make your 
steed ride over me now ? You cannot do it ! I defy you 
to do it I He will fling yon to the earth first ! My eye 
is fixed upon him, and he cannot disregard my gaze. No, 
1 ©-- you shall remain there until I make you acquainted 


with yo ' doom — that doom which, though ycu know H 
not, is fas. approaching !” 

In spite of himself, Tom could not hat/ being sensible 
of ail indefinable sensation of dread which crept over 
him. 

“ It moves you, then ?" she shrieked, in coutiraation, 
and her eyes must have been keen indeed to have detected 
any alteration in Tom’s manner. “ That is because every 
word I U'ter finds an echo in your heart! What I spent- 
is the truth ! There shall come woe upon you and yours 
— evil for them is gathering like a cloud, and soon — very 
soon it will encompass them so that there will be no hope 
of escape 1” 

“ I have no desire to listen to your idle words !” cried 
Tom, vehemently, and once more striving to urge his 
horse into motion. 

“ Idle do you call them ? You will soon have cause to 
think of them differently. Your own end draws nigh ! 
You are young — you aro full of life and strength 1 But 
for all that you shall die : not under the hangman — your 
neck has once already been encircled by the gibbet’s rope, 
and you deserve to end your days at Tyburn ! But such 
shat not be your fate — such shall not be your fate !” 

“Begone!” said Tom King, who was scarcely able to 
pronounce the word, so much was he overcome by these 
last- startling words. 

Well calculated, indeed, were they to produce a pro- 
found impression upon him. 

By what mysterious means short of the supernatural 
could this woman — whose features he had not even seen 
— have become acquainted with this dark episode of his 
life ? That she was acquainted with it was certain, though 
Tom could scarcely at the moment bring himself to credit 
it or boliove that his ears had served him rightly. 

“You are surprised,” continued this strange being. 
“ Accept that as a proof and token of my power, and let it 
cause you to place reliance upon what I predict shall 
happen in the future. I tell you that your fate lies open 
and plain before me, and as easy to read as it would be if 
written in a book. You cannot avert your doom — you 
cannot escape it.” 

“ Then let me know the worst at once,” said Tom King, 
with sndden boldness. “ I am tired of these indirect allu- 
sions. What have you to prognosticate? Tull me, and 
allow me to depart !” 

“You are bold now — but what I have to tell will 
blanch your cheek and abate your haughtiness of tone.” 

“You ars wrong— quite wrong ! Tyburn Tree ia all 
that I fear, and you have just told me that I shall not die 
there.” 

“ Nor shall you — a worse fate awaits you 1” 

Tom laughed derisively. 

“Nay, scoff not! You have a friend.” 

“ More than one, I trust.” 

“Ay, now you have, but they will pass away ere long, 
and one only shall be left. That one is your stanches^ 
truest, oldest, and best friend — at his hands shall you meet 
your death !” 

Tom laughed more scornfully than ever. 

“ Ay — ay, you may jeer and deride me ; but wait — wait • 
you will find then that my prophecy is true.” 

“ I laugh at it,” said Tom, “ and shall always do so. I 
hope I may live until my best friend takes my life." 

“Vain, foolish wish’! I tell yon even your very days 
are numbered; and I repeat that you will die by the 
hand of your best friend. You need fear no other 
danger. You can court death in whatever shape you 
like, and it will not come to you — but from your friend 
you cannot escape.” 

“ And I repeat that I hope I may live till then. And as 
for your prophecy, I say once more that I utterly despise 
it. Now let me pass.” * 

“You say those words with your Hpe only, and you 
know full well that there is within your breast a still 
small voice against whose tones you cannot dose your 
inward ears. I tell you, you are doomed i Forg»t my 
words if you can 1 Now pass on !” 

With these words this mysterious person vanished as 
suddenly and as strangely as she had appeared, leaving 
Tom equally in the dark as to whence she hat come and 
whither she had gone. 

The highwayman’s first impulse was to strike liis spurs 
deeply into his horse’s flauks, but in good truth the 
animal now needed little urging forwawl 
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The sole obstacle U, its onward progress was now re- 
moved, and it relieved itself of its terror by galloping from 
the spot at its utmost rate of speed. 

80 strange and rapid had the whole of this adventure 
been, that Tom could hardly bring himself to believe that 
it was * reality. 

He fancied that his mind had played him some strange 
prank — that he had been the victim of some singular de- 
lusion or waking dream. 

As he reflected, however, he soon came to the conclu- 
sion that the encounter had indeed taken place ; and 
although he strove his best to do so, yet he was unable to 
banish from hie mind the remembrance of the singular 
prediction. 

“I will not waste another thought upon it,* he mut- 
tered for the fiftieth time, ns his horse continued its mad, 
headlong career through the darkness. “And yet how 
strange I What if, after all, it 3hould come true ? D*e by 
the hand of my best friend ! Why, that can be no other than 

No— no, I can never credit it — it is too monstrous for 

belief !" 

But in spite of such words ah these, his thoughts would 
persist in recurring to this circumstance. 

“ Evil befall us all,” was his next mental ejaculation. 

“ Well, I will think about that; it will go hard with me if 
I don’t baffle her. I will persuade Dick and the rest to leave 
England with Tom Davis — whether we ever return again 
is another consideration. Yes — yes, that is what I will do. 
We will secure our safety while we have the chance.” 

The reader will not fail to notice the singular coinci- 
dence between the thoughts of Tom King and of 3J»ud 
and Dick. 

Was this to be taken as an omen of good or evil ? 

Time will show. 

Upon Tom King’s mind, however, remained a most dis- 
agreeable coaviction — one which he tried hard to conceal 
even from himself, but, of course, without success. It 
was that the bond of fellowship which had so long ex- 
isted was about to be broken up — that tlieir long career 
of daring and perilous a.lveut are was drawing to a 
close 

It is not surprising that his singular adventure should 
have left such an impression upon his mind, especially 
when we bear in mind the incidents which had latterly 
uefallen him, the nature of which would be all sufficient 
to dim and overcome the most powerful intellect. 

His preoccupation prevented him from making use of 
that amount of caution which is requisite to safe pro- 
gress ; aud all at once his home gave a sudden plunge, and 
before Tom knew what had happened, he found himself 
lying at full length in the roadway . 

He had been sitting carelessly in the saddle, and the 
unexpected movement upon his steed’s part had been 
sufficient to unhorse him. 

Muttering eome angry execrations, Tom scrambled to 
his feet. 

The horse, having performed this feat, stood perfectly 
still, with its eyes fixed upon, and its ears pointed to- 
wards, the object which had terrified him. 

Cursing the unruly beast Tom walked gently towards 
him, and was fortunate enough to grasp the rein just at 
the moment when he was about to gallop off. 

By this time the intense darkness which had hitherto 
prevailed was beginning to dissipate. 

There was a chill gray light about the eastern portion 
of the sky which gave to every object a spectral-like, 
unnatural appearance. 

A ihin white mist also hovered over the surface of the 
earth. 

Tom shivered as he rapidly brushed the dirt from his 
apparel. 

Beyond a good shaking and a few bruises, he had cot 
sustained any injury from his fall. 

“ Curse you !’’ he ejaculated, bestowing a sharp blow 
upon the brute. “ What had you to be frightened at, I 
wonder ? Ha, I see now !” 

A3 he uttered these words, Tom became silent, and 
gazed with an intensity only equalled by that of his steed 
upon the object before him 

It was a double gibbet, from whose time-blackened arms 
two mouldering corpses were depending, looking, in that 
dim light, and viewed through the floating mist, ten 
thousand times more horrible than they could hare done 
Ruder any other circumstances. 


A chill, damp breeze was blowing, whicu in itself was 
most depressive to the miud. 

It lifted the hair from Tom’s face, ruffled the mane upon 
his horso’3 neck, and whistdod with a wailful, melancholy 
sound through the mass of ironwork in which the bodies of 
the malefactors were enclosed. 


CHAPTER MLIIL 

IN WHICH THE HIGHWAYMEN ARE DISAGREEABLY VNTER- 
. RUPTED. 

“ I do not wonder at your terror,” Tom at length ejacu- 
lated, apostrophising his steed, and turning shudderingly 
away. “In good truth, it is a most loathsome spec- 
tacle.” 

The highwayman spoke truly. 

It would have been hard to find auything else so soul- 
chilling. 

It would, too, be impossible to conceive anything more 
desolate and forlorn than his surroundings. 

The double gibbet was situated at one corner ol a large 
piece of waste ground or common, over the vast level 
surface of which the mist rolled like an ocean of 
vapour. 

A moment or two elapsed before Tom oould summon 
up strength of mind sufficient to avert his eyes from the 
dreary scene. 

Dismal, nnutterablo thoughts thronged unbidden 
into his mind. 

The recollection, however, that he had some miles to 
go before he reached his destination had the effect of 
arousing him. 

He turned round quickly. 

The old hag's prophecy was near proving a false one, I 
fancy I” he murmured, as he settled himself in the saddle, 
thinking the while of the narrow escape which he had 
had from receiving a fatal injury by his fall. 

The next moment he was galloping swiftly on his way, 
for his horse, having perhaps discovered that the gibbet 
was an immovable object, no longer hesitated to pass 
it. 

Without any further accident or mischance, Tom suc- 
! ceeded in reaching the Jolly Tar. 

His approach had been descried from afar, and his ap- 
pearance had been heartily hailed by his comrades on the 
watch. 

“ You have kept us in a state of great suspense, Tom,” 
were Dick Turpin’s first words. “ I do believe this night 
is one of the longest I ever spent. But what a terror 
you are in ! What has happened ?” 

“You shall know all presently.” 

“You seem faint and languid.” 

“ I arn — I am ! But you shall know all.” 

“Enter, then — enter! Tom Davis shall see to your 
horse — J see it is a fresh one." 

“ Yes — yes !” 

“ We had raado up our minds to wait no longer than 
midnight for you; but when the hour arrived without 
your making your appearance, we resolved to give you a 
few moments more, and so we have remained procrasti- 
nating our intent until the present moment.” 

The conversation was changed as they made tlieir way 
into the interior of the building. 

A glass of brandy brought from the cellar served to 
revive Tom considerably ; and having swallowed it, ho 
proceeded to make his friends acquainted with what had 
befallen him. 

The account of his capture was listened to with the 
most absorbing interest, and although he was congratu- 
lated on the skill and address which he had shown in pro- 
curing his liberation, yet all expressed it as their opinion 
that this disappointment would have the effect of ren- 
dering ki3 foes more furious than ever, if indeed it was 
possible tot this to be the case. 

For some reason, but what it would have puzzled him 
to tell, Tom King withheld all mention of his singular 
meeting with the hag, so that his comrades remained in 
entire ignorance of the strange prediction. 

Tom would have liked very much to persuade himself 
that he adopted this courso of action because he placed 
no impnriauce on the incident, but bad he been pressed 
closely he could not have made this avowal truthfully. 

His narration having been brought to a conclusion, he 
withdrew to obtain that rest of which he stood so much 
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In need, haring first mode an arrangement that the suc- 
ceeding night should be devoted to a consultation. 

To Tom himself the intervening hours passed rapidly 
enough, for he did not awake until just as the shades of 
evening were closing in, the task of keeping watch being 
taken upon by his jompanions. 

It was just when evening was charging into night 
that they all assembled themselves before a fire in the 
apartment they had hitherto occupied, and which the 
ruddy light from the fire caused to have far from an un- 
comfortable appearance. 

When we say all, we except Tom Davia 

It was thought he could best be spared from the dis- 
cussion which was about to take place, and so he was set 
to watch in the upper chamber, though the length of 
time which they had remained unmolested began to have 
its usnal effects — namely, to beget a feeling of false 
security. 

They all looked to Dick to speak first, but on this occa- 
sion he would have preferred to hoar the opinions of his 
comrades first. 

But they would not for a moment listen to this arrange- 
ment 

“Well, then," said Dick, with a c mile, and glancing at 
Maud while he spoke, “ I fancy what I have to say will 
take you all by surprise ; but yet 1 hope, for all that, 
that you will give the subject due consideration.'' 

“ We are sure to do that, Dick," said Claude Duval, 
“because we know you would not broach the matter 
unless you had cousidered it well Imforehand.” 

“ Well, then, it is that we should alL for a time at 
least, quit the shores of England in company with Tom 
Davis.” 

“Quit England !” cried the rest in chorur, : Ttom King 
because he was amazed at hearing that which be intended 
to propose himself, and Claude and Jack because such a 
course of action had never once entered into their ima- 
ginations. . ‘ 

“You aro astonished,” Turpin continued, “which is 
just what I expected. But the first shock of your amaze- 
ment being over, I think several things will present them- 
selves to you that will induce you to think favourably 
upon the subject.” 

“It is most extraordinary,” responded Tom, “for I 
myself intended to propose the self-same thing.” 

“ Is it possible ?” 

“It is more, for it is true ; and I fancy Claude and Jack 
will not be long in seeing the policy of this course of 
action.” 

“But,” asked Jack, “is it your intention to quit 
Englaud for ever ?” 

“ That had better be reserved for future consideration.” 

“Because,” continued Jack, “if that had been your 
thought, I should have returned a negative at, once.” 

“ There is ample time to decido that. The question 
now is, whether we shall leave Stoneheuge for the coast, 
and, taking a boat there, all make our way to France, and 
remain there until the popular excitement has calmed 
down a little ?" 

There was a pause. 

Maud waited with bated breath for the result. 

Although Dick had spoken only of a temporary exile, 
she hoped that when she had once got him away from 
England her influence would be sufficient to prevent him 
from returning. 

“ Do you see any objections to the course proposed ?" 
Dick asked, at length, upon finding that the silence re- 
mained unbroken. “If so, do not hesitate to 6j'6ftk out. 
I am only anxious to obtain your opinions.”. 

“As I said,” replied Tom King, “ I am quite in favour 
of it.” 

“And I see no objection,” added Claude Duval. 

“Nor I,” said Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ Then wo niav look upc» the affaii as settled ?" 

“ I suppose so. 

“ The next thing is as to the funds in hand. I have formed 
what I believe to be a tolerably correct estimate, and I 
think there will be no need to engage in any more adven- 
tures just at present. When we leave here for Stone- 
henge, which must bo shortly — as it is impossible to say 
how long we may be detained upon the ruad--we will 
sejtarato, and each follow our own inclinations.” 

Scarcely had these words been pronounced than a hasty 
footstep was heard withont 


The next moment Tom Davis made his appaanuM* 
upon the threshold. 

There was an expression npon bis face wulih spoke 
plainly enough, without the aid of words, telling his friends 
that something was amiss. 

“ What is it ?" Dick asked, springing to . Jsei 

“Officers, captain!” 

“ Officers ?” repeated the rest, following Dick’s example 

“ Yes.” 

“Where?” 

“ Outside. 1 saw them from the look-out. You had 
tetter come and see for yourselves.” 

“ But did they seem as though they had tracked us 
here ?” 

“I cannot answer that question, captain. I did not 
stay long enough to notice. Be quick ! You ought to 
reconnoitre carefully." 

In this all agreed, and there was an immediate stir. 

“ Do not be so much terrified, Maud,” said Dick, observ- 
ing that she clung very tightly to him, and that even her 
lips were white. “The danger is not so great as you 
seem to think it — indeed it is not ! Perhaps these officers 
may know nothing of our being here, their presence 
being merely accidental ; and if so, they will ride by, leav- 
ing us in peace, for there is nothing in the exterior of this 
place of such a character as to create suspicion.” 

These words calmed Maud somewhat, and h<*r heart 
fluttered rather less painfully than it had done a few 
moments before. 

“ I don’t know how it is, Dick, and you will laugh at 
me, I daresay, for having what you will of course call a 
foolish notion." 

“ What is it, Maud ?” 

“ Why, this sudden and unexpected realisation of my 
wishes does not seem to fill me with that joy which I ex- 
pected. On the contrary, I feel a strange and altogether 
indescribable calmness, aud — and ” 

“And what?” 

“ Over all is a presentiment that something will occur 
that will prevent the carrying out of our arrange- 
ments.” 

This little conversation passed during the ascent of the 
stairs ; but by the time the last words were uttered the 
look-out was gained, and so Dick was prevented from re* 
turning any reply to Maud’s last remark. 

N ot that Dick altogether regretted this, for there was 
an aching pain in his breast which seemed sympathetic 
with Maud’s feelings which would have rendered a cheer- 
ing response difficult, if not impossible. 

The various points of espionage were now immediately 
occupied, and a quick search made for the poiioa 
officers. 

The night was rather dark, but yet the obscurity wa* 
not so great as to prevent them, from that elevation, 
obtaining a tolerably good view of contiguous ob- 
jects. 

“ That’s the place, captain,” said Tom Davis, in a faint 
whisper — “ that’s where I saw them ! Are they there 
now ?” 

Dick looked closely, and at the first glance saw that 
Tom Davis had not given a useless or unnecessary 
alarm. 

Coming slowly along the lane was a body of police 
officers. 

All were mounted, and as they rode the clanking of ac- 
coutrements could be occasionally heard, showing that 
they were fully armed. 

They were making their way steadily along the lane in 
the direction of the inn, from which, when Dick first 
caught sight of them, they were not much above ten 
yards distant. 

“ Close quarters !*' whispered Claude Duval, at this mo- 
ment, looking over Dick’s shoulder. 

“ Much too close to bo pleasant.” 

“What are they after ?” 

“ That is what puzzles me.” 

“ Are they coming hi ‘re ?” 

1 1 fear so. What else but the Intention c t paying a 
visit to this place can have induced them to make their 
way into this desolate, deserted region ?” 

“ We had better be off, then.” 

“ Wait a moment We had better not be too precipitate. 
We cannot leave even now without discovering oureelvta" 

“ Very true.” 
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'* Then, &3 I need scarcely tell you, there is just the 
Dare possibility that their errand may not concern this 
place in the least degree, and we may H t e the satis- 
'acrion of seeing them ride by.” 

“We may, but I doubt it" 

“ We shall see.” 

“ Certainly we shall. Put test look at that fellow 
there — I mean the one with 1 h*< staff yonder.” 

“ Yes, yes — 1 see him.” 

“ He is most certainly pointing to the place, and he 
and his companions are as certainly talking about it.” 

“Nothing more likely ; hut still, at the same tire.*, their 
conversation may only refer to the deeds which they 
have heard of as hi Ing been enacted here.” 

“ It may be so, possibly.” 

“At any rate, we can only remain here as we are, and 
await the event." 

“Just so.” 

This whispered conversation had been listened to by 
the other members of the little group. 

But we cannot stay now to particularise the n. 

The next few moments were moments of the most in- 
tense anxiety to our friends, though none would have 
thought so from the profound silence which prevailed. 

On came the officers at the same slow and steady 
pace. 

They were talking to each other, for the murmur of 
conversation ascended to the ears of the listeners, but it 
vas indistinctly, nor, in spite of all their efforts, wer» they 
able to make out one articulate word. 

The suspense grew greater and greater. 

In the course oi another moment the officers readied 
the front of the inn, and no sooner had they reached this 
position than, owing to the slope of the roof, our friends 
were unable any longer to observe their movements. 

But they could listen. 

The tread of the horses’ feet was still audible. 

Suddenly a loud voice pronounced the word : 

•* Halt!” 

In an instant ensued considerable confusion, but it 
quickly died away, as one after another the officers suc- 
ceeded in bringing their animals to a standstill. 

“Dick,” whispered Claude, “we have waited too 
long.” 

“Not at all,” was the reply ; “ it would have been little 
short of madness to have left earlier.” 

“ What is to be done ?” 

“ Tiiere is yet time, if we only retain our calmness and 
jaakc use of proper expedition.” 

“ Issue your instructions, then,” 

“ The officers Lave taken no measures at present to sur- 
round the place, so that I have no doubt we shall get oft all 
right. Descend the stairs speedily and silently. The 
sooner we get to the stable and havothe horses in readi- 
ness for travelling the better.” 

No sooner were these words pronounced than they set 
about obeying them. 

Dick looked to his weapons. 

Maud watched him closely. 

“ The danger is groat,” 6he said— “ very great 1” 

“ No — no, not at ail. I believe we shall get off without 
tho officers being any the wiser until they arc too late to 
act.” 

“ Then you think they are not aware of our presence 
here ?” 

“ I am certain of it, or they would have made widely 
different arrangements.” 

“Just at this moment they reached the foot of the 
staircase, which happened to be at no very groat distance 
trom the front-du»r. 

Here they paused a moment as though by common Con- 
sent. , 

“D — n the lock !” said a voice. “What the d<*vil ails 
it?” 

“ What’s the matter, sir f v 

“ Matte* s Why, the key won’t turn a bit. Here, you 
try !” 

The rat\.«ng of the key in the lock now followed and 
an effort was made to open the door. 

“ Are you sure it was not fastened on the inside ?” 

“ Fastened on the inside, you booby ? Don't I tell you 
ibis is the way we came out, and Bob Pateibon locked it 
and me the key !” 

“ Then Bob ought to be here to unlock it, for i'll be 


d — d if I can ! I tell you 1 am sure it is fastened on the 
inside.” 

Dick and his friends did not wait to hear any more^ 
though it was evident that a very angry discussion en- 
sned, for the police officor in command w*s one who could 
not brook the least contradiction. 

What they heard impressed our friends with the hope 
that they should yet have time to get away before theii 
foes were aware of their presence. 

All regretted, though, that they should be compelled to 
quit their present quarters so soon, for now there would 
be no returning to them, as immediately upon the officers 
forcing an entrance they would find t> aces of tho house 
having been inhabited, even if they did not hear them in 
the act of effecting their retreat, which was a very likely 
thing indeed. 

The back part of the inn was reached in silence and 
with great rapidity. 

One after another they passed with all possible speed 
through tho window, and then flitted across to the 
stables. 

There were many nimble hands at work, and the horses 
were quickly provided with their trappings. 

Maud was left just outside the stable-door, in order to 
give timely warning should any of their foes approach. 

“Quick!” she murmured. “ 1 fancy I can hear thorn 
coming round this way.” 

“ One more moment, and we shall be ready.” 

“ The attack on the front door has ceased. Yes, yes, 
they are coming round to the back — they are here!” 

As she spoke the words, Maud entered tho stable 
hastily and closed tho door, for had she retained her 
former station the officers must have seen her. 

“ How cursedly awkward 1” growled Olaude Duval, 
under his voice. “ Another half-minute, and we could 
have been in the saddle and off.” 

“ Hush, hush !” said Dick. “ Let us watch them ; per- 
haps there is no immediate cause for alarm." 

This was s strange speech, but Dick’s companions un- 
derstood it. 

Once more, then, were the whole of their energies con- 
centrated upon the task of watching closely every move- 
ment made by the officers. 

The one in command must have come to the conclusion 
that the front door had been fastened in some mys- 
terious way or other, and seemed to have made his way 
round to the back, as though aware it would be easier to 
gain admittance from that quarter. 

They all wont direct to the back door, which, as our • 
frieuds knew, was well fastened — so well, that our friends 
had preferred making their way in and out of the window 
to unfastening it. 

“This is as fast as the other, sir.” 

“ I thought so — we took every pains to make it se- 
cure.” 

“ Then who could have fastened the front door ?” 

“Nevermind bothering your stupid head about that ! 
We will break this door down — it don’t seem so strong 
as the other. 1 am determined to get in somehow !” 

“ We want something heavier than we carry to do this 
job, sir. What can we have?” 

“Look about — you will be sure to soo something.” 

“ Shall I look in the stable yonder ?” 

“ Yes, d — n you ! — wherever you like ! And as for the 
rest, let them commence tho job with their pickaxes, aud 
then we shall have the door down before you come 
back !” 

Notwithstanding the taunting, sneering manner of his 
chiof, this obtuse, wrong-headed police officer made his 
way direct to the door of the stable. 

The question now was, what should our friends do ? 

They felt very undecided. 

To prevent tho approach of tins man was impossible, 
while, if he entered, discovery must ensue- 

“ IVhat is to he dune, Dick ?” asked Tom King. 

“ Let him come in. Keep out ot the way, all of yott 
and as soon as he is fairly inside, seize him and prevent 
him from crying out.” 

“ But what good will that effect 

“ Hush — hush ! Obey — there is s*o time to discuss th« 
point now.” 

The police officer was indeed almost on the tlireuh- 
otd. 

No resource was left for our friends save to obey their 
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captain's commands, and they immediately resolved to do 
bo, trusting entirely to his sagacity. 

The officer, upon reaching the stable door, gave it a 
push with his hand, and finding it yield, he at once ad- 
vanced. ' 

“ it’s d — d dark !” he saitf. “ How the devil shell. I 
find anytiiing in here, I wonder ? Hullo — " 

That was the last word he had an opportunity of utter- 
ing, and it was spo'#>n above a whisper, and that was 
all. 

To his unutteraole surprise, he felt himself, seized 
tight ! v by two persons, while a third dashed his hand 
roughly before his mouth, and so effectually as complete)*, 
to preclude the possibility of further speech. 

“ Secure him,” said Dick, in a whisper; “and be as 
speedy about it as you can. In the meantime, I will keep 
a sharp look-out.” 

Upon looking through the doorway again, Dick saw 
that the officers were very busy with their cutlasses, 
and yet without producing any particular result. 

The fact was the weapons were too light and by n<*> 
moans well adapted to the job; besides which, the door 
was composed of some unusually tough oak. 

“ We want something heavier, sir,” said the police 
officers, desisting at length. “ A sledge, now, would be 
the very thing.” 

“ A what ?’’ 

“A sledge hammer.” 

“ To be sure it is ! But where is Partridge ?” 

Partridge was the name of the officer who had been 
cleverly and silently secured by Dick’s associates. 

A general look was turned in the direction of the 
stabling. 

“ What can he be after ? Has the rascal gone to sleep ? 
Hi ! Partridge — Partridge ! Why tho devil don’t you 
answer ?” 

Partridge had a very good reason for not answering, 
had his commander but been aware of it. 

While this little dialogue had taken place our friends 
had with nimble fingers strongly secured him by means 
of a rope, with which as well they contrived to gag him 
very effectually. 

Moreover, Tom Davis stood over him with a loaded 
pistol. 

“ It’s d — d odd," said the chief officer, “ that he don’t 
answer — d — d odd indeed ! Partridge, I say !’’ 

But, as before, no response was returned. 

Up to this moment the existence of the little window 
which had served the highwaymen as a means of 
entrance and exit had escaped the notice of the 
officers. 

Now one saw it, and hailed the discovery with a 
shout. 

“ Why,” he said, “ if we had but have seen this before 
we might have made our way in a dozen times over. 
Why, behold ! the window is open !” 

“ That’s d — d odd too 1” remarked the chief officer. 
“ But where’s Partridge ? — that’s what I want to 
know 1” 

CHAPTER MLIV. 

THE HIGHWAYMEN TAKE THEIR LAST LOOK OF THE 
JOLLY TAR INN. 

The last words were uttered in a tone of suspicion and 
distrust, showing that at last the chief police officer had 
become conscious that there was something wrong. 

What this was he had not sense enough to surmise, but 
he felt that he was upon the brink of some astouwdiag 
discovery. 

“ Partridge !" he bawled, for the third time. 

But, a3 before, Partridge replied not. 

Mean while, our friends in the stable were not idle. 

Dick had concerted his plan of operations, and he now 
proceeded i© have them carried into execution, 

Having Been Partridge u—posed of according *o his 
instructions, he said : w 

“New mount, all of yon; and at the word of command 
he prepared to follow one another out as fast as possible. 
The officers will be bo taken by surprise that they will 
oe * moment or so before they recover themselves.” 

•* Bight, captain I” was the answer. 

It was a desperate chance. 


But yet Dick’s comrades could see that it was theft 
only one. 

Accordingly they set about making their preparations 
w ith great alaority. 

The reader will scarcely require to be told that it did 
not take thorn many seconds to place themCilves securely 
in their saddles. 

As before, Maud shared Black Boss wittt Dick Turpin. 

She was terrified, but calm. 

“ When we ride out,” whispered Turpin, as he drew 
her closely towards him, “ be sure you bend your head 
as low down as you can, so as to avoid all contact with 
the top of the door. It is very low — you cannot stoop 
too much/' 

“I will be careful,” she replied. “Do not trouble 
yourself to look after me, Dick — mind your own safety, 
and I will take care of myself.” 

“We are all ready, captain,” whispered Tom King, 
at this juncture. 

“ Is Tom Davis mounted ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then prepare! Ha! I fear, after all, we are too 
late ! Quick — quick ! Follow me ! Charge — charge !” 

These ejaculations were caused by the proceedings of 
the officers. 

By this time they began to guess what had caused the 
detention of Partridge. 

One happened, too, to hear the click of a horse’s shoe 
against the rough bricks with which the stable was 
jiaved. 

“ There’s some one in the stable, sir!” cried one of the 
officers — “ I am sure of it !” 

“ Seize them, then ! Forward — forward !” 

But just at that precise instant of time, Black Bess 
dashed through the doorway of the stable with the swift- 
ness of an arrow. 

The officers were so taken by surprise by this sudden 
movement, that they drew back in order to escape from 
injury, and then remained just as they were, as though 
completely dumfoundored. 

“ Good evening !” cried Dick, reining Bess np with 
such suddenness that she rose on her hind legs and 
pawed the air with her fore feet. “ You seem taken by 
surprise by this sudden meeting. Here's wishing you 
success ! Good-night, gentlemen. If you are inclined for 
a gallop across the country, say the word — I would not 
haulk your inclinations for the world !” 

With these words on his lips, Dick turned and gal- 
loped off, and he had actually got several yards before 
one of the officers sufficiently recovered the use of his 
senses to fire a pistol. 

“ Dick Turpin, by all that’s d — nable !” roared the 
chief officer. “Who ever would have dreamed that he was 
here — and all his gang, too? Fire — fire, my lads! — fire 
steady ! Remember, the reward is just the same dead or 
alive !’’ 

A straggling, dropping volley followed these words; 
but by tins time all our friends had managed to get out of 
the range of the short, stumpy pistols that the officers at 
that time were so fond of using, and which were only 
effective in very close quarters. 

“ Oh, Dick,” said Maud, “ why did you terrify me by 
pulling up in front of thorn as you did ? Surely that was 
an act of needless daring— I might call it mere bravado !” 

“ But we are safe.” 

“ That does not make any difference." 

“ I think it does. Besides, I had a deeper motive than 
any which seems to have occurred to you." 

“ What was it ?’’ 

“ Why, did you not see that I diverted the attention of 
the officers, and so was the means of enabling the others 
1 to make their way out of the stable in safety ?" 

“ True ; but it was at the hazard of your own life " 

“ I thought the risk not too great to be ran ; and you 
see the event has proved that I was quite right. Do tney 
mean trying a gallop ? Well, let them come on — I am 
ready for them.” 

Dick was quite right in what he said about diverting 
the attention of the officers. 

It was in the highest degree generous of him to run 
the risk for his friends, bjut then it was no more than the 
reader would expect from him under such 
stances. 

The plan answered admiralty. 



[DICK TURPIN AND MAUD FIND A PLACE OF REFUSE.] 


The police officers had eyes and ears for nothing else 
bnt him, so that his companions were enabled to qnit 
the stable without any molestation whatever ; and, as 
we have said, when the officers did make a demonstra- 
tion against them, it was too late to be of any service. 

But, furious with anger to think they had so grossly 
blundered about their work, and oursing their stupidity 
a thousand times over for not having thought before 
about what was the real state of the oase, the offioers 
rushed round to the spot where they had left their 
horses, and began to soramble into their saddles like so 
many demons. 

But expeditious as they were in their movements, 
onr friends were enabled to get an excellent start. 

Away they swept over the meadows in a straggling, 
irregular line, intent upon making as much speed as 
they could, being well aware of the importance of doing 
so. 

No. 227.— Black Bess. 


They did not pull in in the least until compelled to 
do so by coming to a piece of rising gronnd, up whioh 
they allowed their horses to proceed at a walk. 

They were now able to get oloser together than they 
had been hitherto, and also had the opportunity of ex« 
changing a few words with each other. 

Sixteen-String Jack was the first to speak. 

Great exultation was in his tones, 

“ I must say,” he cried, “ that that was about as 
neatly managed as a thing well could be ! Dick, that 
was a bit of your old spirit, and I was glad to see it, 
for I judged from the remarks you dropped to-night, 
that you were beginning to grow tired of the road.” 

Of the last part of this speech Dick Turpin did not 
think fit to take any notice, so he merely said s 

“ Of oourse you are all unhurt ?” 

“ Tes, thanks to you !” 

“ It was splendidly managed, Diok,” said Tom King, 
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in a voice of enthusiasm. “ Nothing could he 
better." 

Dirk acknowledged the compliment with 80 profound a 
bow that a general laugh was elicited. 

“They are coming,” he remarked, after having casta 
glance behind him “They mean to give us all the trouble 
they can." 

“ They must be mad to think of chaaing U3.” 

“Yet they think of doing it. They are much exas- 
perated, no doubt, and perhapi they flatter vhemselves 
that they will be able to hang upon our heels ui.'til they 
meet with assistance of some kind or other.” 

‘♦Perhaps they do, but this hill will' check their 
ardour.” 

“ I fancy so.” 

“ But wo are nearly at the top. llad we not better 
arrange what we shall do ?” 

“ What do you propose, captain ?” 

“ Why, I think we cannot do better than take the pre- 
sent opportunity of carrying into effect that which we 
ha a jm.t agreed upon.” 

“A separation?” 

“ Yes. Are you all agreed ?” 

There was a little discussion upon this question, but 
eventually an answer in the affirmative was given. 

“ Then let ns part upon reaching the summit of this 
lull.” 

“And our meeting-place?” 

i Stonehenge.” 

“ About a month hence ?” 

“Yes, rather less than that time.” 

“And how shall we separate, captain ?” 

“That I will leave you to settle among yourselves. 
Remember to be punctual, and Tom King, my friend.” 

“ Yes, Dick?” 

“ Don’t forget to bring with you that nice little 
treasure which you buried. It will bo most useful.” y 

“ J will not, you may depend.” 

“ And remember,” said Dick Turpin, “ these last words : 
In all the adventures which you have between this time 
and that appointed for our meeting you have to keep in 
view one thing, and that is to make as much booty as 
you aro able, for, rely upon it, we shall have good need 
of it.” 

“ Yon may depend upon us, captain.” 

“ Then now farewell ! Disperse, and that will add iot 
a littto to the confusion of our foes. They will not know 
how to divide themselves so as to continue the pursuit 
with any prospect of success. Above all, be careful not 
to run into too much danger, because it will be difficult 
to afford assistance.” 

“Right, captain.” 

“ Once more, then, farewell 1 It will be madness to 
linger longer.” 

“ Farewell 1” 

“ Yon, Tom Davis, follow me,” cried Dick. 

Not another word was spoken. 

The brow of the hill had been reached a moment or so 
ngo, and the officers, perceiving that the objects of their 
pursuit made a stand, pushed on with additional yigour. 
in the hope of turning the circumstance to their own ad- 
vantage. 

No words of ours, however, can express the dismay 
and consternation which they experienced upon seeing, 
the whole of the party suddenly break up and ride off in 
different directions. 

What to do now they knew not, so they found them- 
selves under the necessity of coming to a halt and hold- 
ing a consultation. 

It was at length decided what, they should do. 

“Let us follow Dick Turpin. His capture is worth 
the most money, and we are more likely to succeed if 
we do this than if we weaken ourselves by a division.” 

This proposition had everything to recommend it. so 
it is not surprising that it should be unanimously agreed 
to. 

Not one relished the idea of separation, lor they fully 
realised the strength which attended their union. 

Perhaps, as some one was to be pursued, they could 
net have made a better choice for the highwaymen than 
Dick Turpin himself. 

He smiled when ho turned and saw what tactirs they 
(sad resolved to adopt. 

"Let the? come,” be said, “ and I will undertake to 


give them a tiring. Get ahead Tom Davis, and let rae 
see what speed that horse of youra la capable of making 
when hard pressed. Never fear but that Black Bess will 
keep up with you.” 

Tom Davis well understood what was required of him, 
and caused his steed to lay out in excellent style. 

Despite her double burden, though, Black Bess kept 
just a pace or two in the rear, contriving to do so with- 
out manifesting the least exertion. 

The officers, seeing that so good a start was made by 
the fugitives, grow more furious than ever, and spurred 
their horses so savagely that their track might have been 
followed by the drops of blood which dripped from the 
poor animals’ panting flasks. 

This barbarity, however, did not enable them to accom- 
plish their wishes. 

Although the spur was seconded with sharp lasheo from 
the heavy riding whips they carried, they had the morti- 
fication of finding that the objects of their pursuit kept 
increasing the space there already was between them. 

Maud g Lanced continually over Dick’s shoulder. 

At first she did so with uncontrollable trepidation; but 
when she saw that after all their exertions the officers 
kept dropping further and further into the roar her 
courage revived. 

As for Dick himself, ho was well aware that Black Boss 
could not sustain her double burden with impunity. 

The strain must of necessity he greater, and the shorter 
its duration of course the better. 

It was this which made Dick determine to put a perici 
to the chase as speedily as possible, and long experience 
had taught him that the most effectual ami speedy way 
to do this was to continue thuir rapid flight unhakinglv, 
so that the officers, finding their prey out of sight, should 
the sooner abandon the chase. 

Not a very long time elapsed before the consummation 
of one of his purposes, for owing to the obscurity of the 
night lie soon got quite out of view. 

But the officers were able to follow the sound made by 
the hordes’ feet. 

With a view of baffling them in this respect, also, Dick 
chose some soft marshy ground which, though rather heavy 
tor ti-a veiling, yet, nevertheless, served to dull the sound 
raised by the concussion of (he hoofs. 

Not for long, however, did he continue thus. 

As soon as ever he doomed it expedient, ho directed 
Ton. Davis to make his way to a largo tract of woodland, 
which could be dimly distinguished in the distance, look- 
ing like a huge dark cloud. 

“ Gently, Tom,” he. added— “gently now ! There’isno 
longer the necessity for distressing your poor beast. Take 
it. eaSy !” 

But » om did not slacken his speed much, for ho could 
not help thinking that the officers were much too close be- 
hind them to be pleasant. 

“ Shall you seek shelter there, Dick ?” Maud asked, 
pointing to the trees. 

“ 1 cannot tell at present, but I think it likely that I 
shall make use of it to baffle iLern — perhaps we may make 
our way completely through it.” 

“ As you will — I leave all to you.” 

The trees now became at each moment, more distinct, 
and Maud was surprised when she perceived the distance 
to which the wood stretched. 

At length its coniines were gained ; and having reached 
this point, Dick called to his companion to pull up. 

At the same time fie drew rein Liinself, and wheeling 
Bess round, looked keenly and for along time in the direc- 
tion he had just come. 

But the darkness completely Lid his . foes from his 
sight. 

Yat tor all this they might be much nearer than would 
be at all agreeable, and, therefore he directed Tom Davis 
to dismount and place his ear against the ground to 
listen. 

Our old friend well understood the art oi listen- 
ing. 

Lie remained stretched at full length for several moments, 
during which a profound silence was maintained. 

At last he rose. 

I can hear nothing at all but that odd rushing so cad 
which you of course must know full well.” 

“ Ay — ay. And nothing else — no hoot Heat ? B 

“No, cantain. nothing like op o,' 1 
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" Then we will ijot distress our horses my longer, but 
reserve them for a time of greater need.” 

“ What is it you think oi doing ?” 

? Entering the wood.” 

“ Shall I mount again ?” 

'* Yes, by all means. It will be time enough to walk 
when we are unable to aduauoe on horseback.” 

Having thus spoken, Dick once more turned his mare’s 
head towards the trees and rode slowly forward. 

Tom Davis speedily followed. 

For some time they were able to proceed with but little 
difficulty. 

At last, however, the density of the vegetation com- 
pelled them to quit their saddles. 

On the way, Dick had been considering somewhat atten- 
tively what should be tho nature of his future proceed- 
ings. 

Upon reflection, he considered that he had by no means 
got far enough from the scene of his late exploit to be 
very safe, and doubtless ore many hours elapsed a rigid 
search after him would be instituted. 

By what means cou’d he be3t hope to escape it ? 

Taking into account the vastness of the wood and the 
difficulty there must of necessity be in attempting to ex- 
plore it thoroughly, he could not avoid coming to the 
conclusion that if he could only find something like a 
shelter from the open air ho could not do butter than 
remain where he was until the first fury of the pursuit 
should have been expended. 

He then made bis two companions acquainted with his 
thoughts, with the justness of which they both agreed. 

For some time they continued to push on through the 
trees, Dick’s object boiDg to gain, if possible, about the 
middle of the wood. 

Many were the obstacles they had to surmount, but 
having overcome them, they looked back upon each as 
an additional means of defence from their foes. 

But suddenly an exclamation escaped Turpin’s lips— an 
exclamation which was at once echoed by Maud. 

Chance bad directed their steps to ' one of those open 
spots so often to be met with in woods of great extent, 
where, from some cause or other, no lofty vegetation 
seemed able to flourish. 

This open spot was not a glc.de, though it partook ooiuo 
what of that character. 

Having been so long in the darkness among the thickly- 
growing trunks of the old trees, this open space, by con- 
trast, was quito light, and they wero able to distinguish 
every portion of it. 

The object which h» u arrested Dick's attention was a 
small half-ruined hut, which apparently had teen hastily 
built of the rudoet materials. 

“ Behold,” said Dick, pointing towards it, “ there is such 
a shelter as we seek.” 

“But suppose it is inhabited ?” suggested Maud. 

“ It has not that appearance,” Dick responded. “ But. 
the point is one which wo will quickly ascertain." 

“ Be careful 1” 

“ I will, depend upon it Gome, there is, I feel assured 
nothing to be afraid of.” 

Nevertheless, Dick took care to have his weapons in 
readiness for instant use. 

A very few steps brought them to the threshold of the 
hut — though shed would, perhaps, be a more accurate 
denomination. 

Dick pushed open the door hastily, and no sooner had 
he done so than his nose was assailed by a pungent smell 
Of smoke coming seemingly from a smothered fire. 

“ There has been some one here recently, that Is cer- 
tain," Dick remarked. “ However, wo will venturs to 
niter, for all that" 

He was just about to cross ike threshold wtien the 
sharp report of a fire-arm came upon his ears. 

The sound caused him involuntarily to come to r. stand- 
still. 

“ What was that ?" he said. 

“ A gun, I fancy,” answered Tom Davis. 

“Surely — surely,” Maud cried, tremblingly, “they can- 
not have got so close behind us—” 

“No— no," said Dick. “Bauish that leai ; the Jtefger 
you apprehend is impossible.” 

“ Hush — hush 1" 

“What is it, Tom?” 

* Isi Uo listen " ^ 


There was au anxious interval of silent*}. 

“ What do you hear, captain ?” 

“ ,1 footstep.” 

So do I.” 

“It is approaching.” 

“ There is no doubt of it What shall we do ?” 

“Remain where we are, aud abide the result. Oai? 
one person is coming, so we have nothing to dread.” 

In spite of the confident tone in which Dick pronounced 
these words, Maud suffered groat anxiety. 

The footstep came nearer and nearer, however, until at 
length a human form presented itself to their view. 

Bo strange was the aspect of tho intruder that all three 
of our friends gazed upon him with the utmost intent- 
pass. 

The new-comer, too, as was evident from his actions, 
was not & little astonished at beholding strangers in the 
vicinity of the hut. 

Ho threw down some heavy object which he had been 
carrying, and immediately placed to his shoulder an old 
rusty firelock that ho carried. 

“ Hold off, there 1” he said, in a gruff, surly voice. “ Who 
are you — what do you want ?” 

“ Come forward,” was Dick’s response. “ Lower your 
gun ; wo mean you uo harm.” 

With some hesitation the man complied, aud again re- 
sumed his burden. 

As lie came nearer ho was seen with more distinctness. 

He was clad in a strange mixture of ordinary clothing 
and the skin of doer rudely adapted to wearing purposes. 

His face was scarcely to be distinguished, in consequence 
of the mass of hair with which it was overgrown. 

Thu heavy object he carried proved to be a young 
fawn. 

This, no ^ doubt, explained the shot which they had 
heard, ^ 

“ Willingly, master,” he said, gruffly, but not as though 
disposed to be courteous. “ What want you here ?” 

Dick looked at him closely for a moment, and an- 
swered : 

I Shelter for ourselvos and horses. If you furnish us 
with it and ask no questions we will reward you well.” 

“ Such shelter as t have to offer you,” was the reply, 
“ you are welcome to, though I am astonished at tho re- 
quest. But, no matter, I am not inquisitive l»y natnre. 
If you like to sup with me you are welcomo to that too — 
ha, ha! quite welcome. You can eat as much of my 
lord’s fat fawn here as you like. Ha, ha ! quito welcome. 
Come in — come in. I damped the fire, but you will see a 
blaze iu about a minute. Come in, I say ; I don’t often 
have company. Ha, ha !” 


CHAPTER MLV. 

RELATES THK PARTICULAliS OF CLAUDE DUVAL’S ITT- 
PARALLELED ADVENTURE. 

For the present wo leave Dick Turpin and his com- 
panions in their new quarters, as other incidents of a more 
startling character call for our attention. 

We go hack, then, to tho time when tho separation of 
the highwaymen took place. 

Of course Tom King, Claude Duval, and Bixteen-St ring 
Jack quickly found themselves to be no longer the objects 
of the officers’ pursuit. 

Accordingly they reduced their speed to a leisurely 
pace which neither distressed themselves nor their 
horses. 

Tho course taken by Claudo Duval quickly took him 
away from his comrades, and when at length, he reiued-iu 
his steed he found himself completely alone. 

“ I can’t say I meant this to be the case,” he remarked 
to himseir. “ I hate to be alone, and I am quite sure 1 
never enjoy an adventure so well as when I have my old 
comrade Bixteeu-String Jack to share it with me.” 

Claude Duval pronounced these words in tones of deep 
regret, and, having done so, looked across the country. 

“ No, no,” he muttered, “ it is too late now. It would 
be ridiculous to attempt to overtake Jack now. H« is far 
enough off by this time." 

Consequently, very much against his will, Clauue touad 
himself completely alone. 

“ And a whole month to look forward to,” he continued, 

A nice prospect that, is it not? Well, wall, I suppaxj 
j must resign myself to it in the same way as I have bad in 
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more than one disagreeable thing during my life. But, 
who knows. 1 may be fortunate enough to change w** 
one of them ere long ?” 

It was perhaps in order that there should some j«w- 
bability of the occurrence of this much-wished-for event 
that he slightly changed his course, keeping, as he judged, 
in a direction that would take him towards his friend. 

Certainly there was never anyone less unsociable than 
Claude, and, consequently, as may be expected, he con- 
tinued to give vent to many grumblings as hr rode 
along. 

His course for some time lay right across vue open 
country, but at length he reached a point where the 
meadows were separated by a broad dusty high-read. 

Upon reaching this point our old friend stopped for the 
double purpose of listening and deliberating how he 
should act. as at present he had formed no plan of opera- 
tions in his mind whatever. 

Not for-long, however, did he remain thus in considera- 
tion, for no state of inactivity suited him for long to- 
gether. 

Hiding along by the side of the hedge with which the 
meadow was defended from the road, he made his way to 
a five-barred gate that was a few yards distant. 

To dismount, open this, and pass through, wa3, in his 
opinion, more agreeable than making a leap over a thorny 
hedge that was o )th taller and wider than is usual. 

Accordingly he did so, and having gained the high- 
road, trotted swiftly down it. 

“ The hour is by no means late,” he muttered, “ and I 
may be lucky enough to meet with some one worth cryiug, 

1 Stand and deliver!’ to. I may as well have all the fun ! 
can while the chance remains to me, as the captain and 
Tom seem so strongly inclined to rest.” 

He tmiled some what contemptuously at this idea 
though then he little dreamed to what a disastrous train of 
ciroumstanoes this determination was destined to give 
rise. 

It was just at this moment that the moon peeped • ut 
from behind a cloud, thus enabling him to form a maeh 
better idea of the nature of his surroundings than ha nad 
been able to do before. 

The object which first attracted his attention was a large, 
handsome -looking mansion, whieh being situated upon 
the brow of a gently-sloping hill, formed a conspicuous 
feature in the landscape. 

From some of the windows on the ground-floor of this 
mansion lights were gleaming, and Olaude was at once 
impressed with the air of comfort and happiness which 
seemed to reign around. _ ^ 

Coming nearer he checked his horse’s speed and gazed 
upon the building, for somehow there even came over him 
a strange yearning for rest and peace. 

“ How fortunate must be the lot of the dwellers in that 
abode,” he muttered— “ how calm and peaesful their 
existence — how free from the many hazards and dangers 
which are the accompaniments of such a career as mine ! 
Fes, yes, I feel I cannot help envying their lot, for it is 
scarcely possible to conceive discord and misery existing 
in this fair sceno.” 

This was a most unusual train of thought for the 
highwayman to indulge in, and for a moment or two 
he pnrsned it in silence. 

Suddenly, how ever, the deep silence which had hither- 
to prevailed around was broken in upon by a low, deep 
sign, thatperhaps might be more correctly denominate ; 
a groan. 

Claude started, and then his next act was to baok 
his horse into the shadow. 

Scarcely had he taken np a position close to a tall 
hedgerow than the sound of an approaohing footstep 
reached the highwayman’s attentive ears. 

He watched eagerly, for already he felt a deep inte- 
rest in this mansion, and the conviction somehow came 
over him that the sounds he had just heard were in some 
way or other connected with it. 

He was not for long left in doubt upon this point. 

The footstep became louder, and in another moment 
Claude caught sight of the figure of a young man. 

He seemed to leap over a stile, then advancing up 
the road towards the spot where the highwayman was 
stationed, paused and gave utterance to a sigh of a 
character precisely similar to that which Claude had 
before heard. 


It was a sound which indicated the existence of mental 
agony of no ordinary description. 

Duval became more aud more interested. 

It seemed strange for one so young to be afflicted with 
so great a sorrow. 

He was now within a pace or two ^of Lhe spot where 
our friend was, whom he could certainly have seen had 
he once turued his gaze in that direction. 

But he seemed to have eyes for one object, and but one 
alone. 

That was the mansion on the hill. 

“ Alas !” he exclaimed aloud, little thinking that anyone 
was near enough to overhear his words — “ ala3 ! and must 
this be my last look — must 1 now say farewell for ever to 
those walls which contain all that is dear to mo on earth? 
It is my fate, and I am wretched. Yet, if by some strata- 
gem I could only obtain one patting interview, how much 
ii would solace mo iu the future ! But it is impossible — 
quite impossible.” 

The last words were scarcely distinguishable. 

After a pause, however, ho looked up. 

“ How peaceful the place seems !” he continued. “ What 
an air of happiness is over all ! To gaze upon it as I do 
now, who would for a moment imagine that a lone and 
aching heart is beneath that roof ; and that, instead of 
kindness and affection, discord and tyranny reign there ? 
But yet — yet — I cannot say the word farewell !” 

It would perhaps be a task of no ordinary difficulty to 
make the reader sensible of the deep amount of interest 
with which Olaude listened to these incoherent sentences, 
nor imagino how intensely curious he was to know some- 
thing more of those mysteries which he felt certain were 
connected with that peaceful-looking dwelling. 

Claude longed to address the stranger, but was unable 
to think of any satisfactory method of doing so. 

At length the young man, having to some extent re- 
gained commaud over himself, exclaimed, iu tolerably 
firi'c accents : 

'• Farewell — farewell ! I will not Bay for ever, for even 
at this moment of Jeep dejection something whispers to 
| ray heart that I shall visit this spot again. F°r the pre- 
sent only, then, I say farewell !” 

Ashe uttered the last word he turned round hastily 
and teemed as though he was about to quit the spot with 
as little delay as possible. 

But in changing his position his gaze happened to fall 
on the forms of the highwayman and his steed. 

“ Ha !” he ejaculated. “ Who is here ?” 

“A friend,” was Claude’e answer, as he advanced into 
the roadway. 

The young man gave utterance to a bitter laugh. 

“ A friend !” he at length exclaimed, scornfully. 11 But 
— but why ? I know you not — to the beat of my know- 
ledge 1 have never seen you before." 

“ I may say the 6ame.” 

. “ And yet you proclaim yourself my friend.” 

“ I do, and am willing to convince you of my sincerity 
if you will only give me the opportunity. I think I am 
not far wrong when I say you need a friend.” 

“I do- 1 do!” 

“ Then do not scruple to call upon me in any way 
you may think proper.” 

“ But who are you ?” 

“ That matters not. Be oontentod to know that I 
am what I first deolared myself — a friend.” 

" But this sudden interest in one who is a perfeot 
stranger——” 

“ Seems extraordinary, no donbt,” interrupted Claude, 
“ but it is nevertheless quite true.” 

The young man appeared to hesitate for a moment or 
so, and then, with some hesitation, ho said : 

“ Give me some proof of your good faith.” 

“ It seems strange for one so young to be so doubtfnl 
and snepioious.” 

“ It may be,” was the sadly-spoken answer, “ but I 
hare already paid dearly for over-oonlidenoe.” 

I “ Then you have been onoe betrayed ?” 

1 “ I have, by the friend I trusted most.” 

‘ ' Well, then, if you cannot believe in my sincerity, 

| why, I will just continue my journey, and leave you to 
j do the same.” 

| “ Nay, nay !” cried the yonng man, placing a detain- 

ing grasp upon Claude’s bridle. “ I do not feel inclined 
to part with you thus.” 
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!i As you will. Odd as it may Etsem 1 am at your ser - 
vice. In what way can I aid you ? You are in trouWw.” 

“ Then you have heard my aalf-uttered thoughts?' 5 

“ Part of them.” 

“ Well, well ! Give me a moment to consider upon 
my course.” 

“ Willingly.” 

The young man walked away a few steps, then paused, 
and seemed to fall into a fit of deep redaction. 

For some time he continued thu3. 

4t length, coming back, he extended his hand and 
said : 

11 1 will trust you.” 

“Without seeking to know raore than X choose to 
communicate about myself ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I am agreed,” exclaimed Claude, grasping his hand 
warmly. “ Now tell mo why it is you feel so much re- 
luctance to bid adieu to this spot. I ask not so much to 
satisfy my own curiosity, but in order that I may assist 
you with my advice, and with my strength of arm if 
necessary.” 

The young man looked at Claude’s muscular form with 
admiration, and doubtless thought what a powerful ally 
he would make. 

But he manifested considerable reluctance to commence 
his recital. 

The hesitation was no more than natural. 

After a pause he said : 

“ I know* not w f hy I should feel this strong inclination 
to confide in a stranger. It is foreign to my usual feel- 
ings, I assure you. But I will yield to my impulse aud 
let you know my sad story in as few words as poosible.” 

Claude prepared himself to listen attentively. 

“You must know, than,” began the young man, “ that 
an unhappy passion is the cause of all my misery.” 

“ I guessed it.” * . 

“ I loved and was beloved. I will not tire you by say- 
ing more. Our choice was approved of by the occupant 
of that lordly-looking dwelling, until disgraco^yes, dis- 
grace fell upon our family ; yet not through me — through 
no cause, of mine. 1 was as nmocent and unconscious of 
it as yourself. But my visits were forbidden. I was 
sternly told that my beloved could never link her destiny 
with mine, and I was threatened with many penalties if I 
even attempted to do so much as see her and speak to her 
again.” 

“ But you did both ?” 

“ Yes, in defiance of the prohibition. Agnes I found un- 
changed, and looking upon what had occurred as some- 
thing for which I surely should not hear the blame and 
be so heavily punished. We met again ami again, and I 
took a friend into my confidence.” 

“ The one who betrayed you ?” 

“ Yes ; Agnes finding her father inexorable, and know- 
ing by former experience that his obstinacy was so stub- 
born that no earthly consideration would induce hiir. to 
change his resolution, made her choose rather to take tho 
perilous step of firing with me than suffer herself 
to be doomed to a life of eternal wretchedness. All was 
arranged for the flight. The services of a trusty frien l 
alone were needed. I told him all my plans ; he promised 
me his aid ; but at the moment when I was about to clasp 
Agnes in my arras there was a sudden alarm, and her 
lather appeared before me. 

“ With much difficulty I escaped ; and as for my friend, 
he flattered and fawned upon Mr. Glossin, and at length 
asked him to bestow Agnes’s hand upon him. 

“ Great Heaven ! until then I could not conceive such 
perfidy existed. 

“ Agnes, I felt, would remain true’to her vows ; cut then 
she was unable to help herself, and so great is the terror 
her father inspires in her that she has no courage to 
oppose him. 

“ Since then she has been kept close prisoner, *nd all my 
efforts to gain another interview with her have failed. 

“ On his part he Las done all in his power to push ca 
• his odious match, and to-morrow morning is the time 
fixed upon for the celebration of the ceremony, rinding 
myself foiled at every turn. I gave way to despair, ami as 
i felt that I could not endure to be a witness to her being 
given to my treacherous friend, or even bear to be any- 
where in the vicinity, I determined to bid the place fare- 
■"* n *or ever.” 


“ And do you think that a wise di-teriijinatiou — such a 
determination as you ought to make ?” asked Claude, 
who had been listening in attentive silence- 


” Do you not think that you ought to have made one 
more effort ? You ought not to forget the lmT'm : 1 Whilo 
there is life there is hope.’ ” 

“ And you would bid me hope ?” 

“ Certainly I would. She is not yet lost to you. It 
will bo time enough to despair when she is, not before.” 

‘‘ You animate me witli fresh courage,” cried the young 
man, with sudden vehemence ; “ I feel as though I could 
dare ” 

“ Be calm — be calm ! There is no occasion for rash- 
ness. Let us think the matter calmly over.” 

“ I will think it over, but I canuot promise calmness.” 

“ Well, such calmness as you can command." 

“ I will,” 

“ Iu the first place, then, do you think that if you could 
gain access to her, and if you had the chance of speaking 
to her for a short time, and if you saw before you the 
chance of getting clear of the premises with her, do you 
think she would he willing to accompany you ?” 

“ Bnt,” ex-claimed the young man, half aghast, “ how 
many ‘ ifs ’ are in the case !” 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” returned Claude, somewhat im- 
patiently, “ but supposing such a condition of things to 
exist ?” 

“ But why ? — it is utterly impossible.” 

“ You think so ?” 

“ I am certain.” 

“You eliould never make too sure of anything. 
Answer my question : If there wa3 the opportunity 
would she tly with you ?” 

“ Most certainly." 

“You speak confidently.” 

1 1 should not deserve her if I doubted her.” 

**;* * Then 1 hope you will not be disappointed.” 

* Disappointed?” 

“ Yes, for you shall have the opportunity.” 

“ Then you have more than mortal powers.” 

Claude laughed. 

“You never made a greater mistake.” 

“ And yet by mere human aid do you mean to say you 
will accomplish what you say ?” 

“ I am ready to give you proof of it.” 

“ I am amazed I car scarcely believe that I am not 
dreaming.’’ 

“ Take my word, thnr., that you ate uot, and let the ad- 
veutures of to-night teach you ne-’er to despair in the 
future. You will find all the obstacles you speak of 
vanish like a wreath of snow.” 

“ IIow — how ? Tell me how ?” 

“ Nay, that is my matter. Besides, we have no time to 
spare. " You understand what I intend to do for you ?” 

“ I think so.” 

“ It is to afford you the opportunity of running off with 
your sweetheart if she is willing to accompany you.” 

“ Do that,” said the young man, “ and I shall ever ac- 
count myself your debtor.” 

“ It shall be done, then. All I stipulate is that you 
must blindly and unhesitatingly obey my commands with- 
out stopping to ask why or wherefore. Do you promise 
this implicit, obedience ?” 

“I dc.” 


“ That is well, for upon this will depend everything." 

“ But at least you will enlighten me a little further — 
you will not keep me completely in the dark ?” 

“You shall know all in good time; at present we have 
not a single second to waste.” ^ 

“But — but ” 

“Do you hesitate already !)•” 

“ No — no.” 

“ Then take this riding-cloak of mine, wrap it closely 
round you, change hats with me, and make as muen 
diffeien’ee in your outward appearauce as tho means at 
hand will permit : your object is to disguise yourself.” 

“I understand you.” 

“ Thou follow me towards the house ; 1 have much te 
think of by the way.’’ . 

l ain would this young man have learned something ot 
Claude’s intentions, but be could see it would be useless to 
question him, and he was wise enough not to make ties 
attempt 
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In truth, Claude had much to arrange. 

An idea had occurred to him as regarded a meant* t>y 
which he could accomplish what he had stated; but it 
was an idea moroly, and required much elaboration. 

He dismounted at the lodge-gates and left his ?feed in 
charge of the lodge-keeper. 

This was a strange step for Claude to take, but then he 
had a motive for it. 

The young man muffled himself in the cloak so well, 
and the change of hats had effected such an alteration, that 
he passed through the gates in company with his new- 
found friend without being recognised by the 1 ck->-> 
keeper 

As Claude strode up the well-kept avenue his thoughts 
were busy indeed. 

But his fertile brain quickly enabled him to seiae upon 
the most salient points of his design and reduoe them to 
order. 

Long before the front door of the mansion was gained 
his course was thoroughly determined upon. 

From what the reader knows already of Claude Duval, 
he may feel certain that the highwayman had some 
further object in view than he allowed to appear. 

What this was will in due time bo made apparent. 

Setting all other things aside, however, it certainly was 
a most daring act for Claude, with such a price as there 
was set upon his head, to venture to walk up to the front 
door of a gentleman’s residence without attempting to 
alter his own character. 

But audacity was one of the means he counted upon to 
obtain success by. 

He had already obtained such information as would 
enable him to know how to act. 

On reaching the front door, his first act was to knock 
loudly at it. 

The hour was late, and perhaps that is the reason why 
so long a time elapsed before the summons was at- 
tended to. 

Claude knocked a second time, but ore he could reh, s-i 5 
his fingers from the knocker the door was opened, ana an I 
aged domestic appeared, I 

He seemed rather confused by the darkness, and in a I 
tremulous tone asked what was wanted. 

“ Will you bo kind enough to tell your master that a 
gentleman who has ridden post haste from London de- 
sires to speak to him upon most urgent business ?” 

“But I cannot disturb him to-oight— • the hour is late.” 

“ Is he in bed ?” 

“ No, but he is about to retire.” 

“ Then I must see him. Go. deliver the message I have 
given you." 

“ What name did you say ?” 

“I said none — because none is required; eimpiy say 
what I told you.” 

The servant was not able to raise any furthor objection, 
and therefore retired to deliver the message, having first 
asked the two visitors to enter the hall. 

The invitation was complied with and the door closed. 

As soon as ever the old man had retreated a few paces. 
Claude whispered : 

“Now, my young friend, I am goiug to endeavour to 
obtain you a licence to go all over this house without 
being questioned or molested. Do not stare so, 1 mean 
what I say.” 

But tbe young mau continued to stare, for he began to 
think that ho had boon so unfortuuate as to fall into -ike 
clutches of some cunning luuatic. 

“ You comprehend me ? And now all I want of you is 
to remain patiently on the watch ; ond as soon as ever you 
see the opportunity to effect your purpose, embrace it. 
Hush, hush ! You will soon hear more. Reinaiu here 
and wait." 

By this time the domestic returned. 

“Sly master will see you,” he said. “P'ease step tide 
way.” *' 

Claude alone advanced, leaving the young man stand- 
ing near the dour with his mind in such a state of o<s»- 
fusion and bewilderment as baffles all description. 

How he was to act, or how he was to avail him sell 
the turn of circumstances he knew not. 

But. nevertheless, he had the prudence to keep his face 
well muffled in the cloak, in order to avoid, if possible, 
the recognition of the old servant, to whom he Vest well 
known. 


In the meanwhile. Claude had been conducted to a 
which, after tapping slightly, the servant opened. 

Claude then found bimseif in a magnificently furnished 
room. 

Let the eyes turn whichever way they would, nothing 
but articles of the utmost value greeted them. 

On the centre table wa3 an elegant silver candelabra, in 
which two wax candles were burning. 

The light from those fell upon the countenance of a man 
of middle age, whose brows seemed contracted by 
habitual sternness. 

He looked frowningly and inquiringly upon Claude a* 
he said : 

“ May I ask, sir, what Is the nature of this business 
that you think is of so much urgency as to warrant yon 
in disturbing me at this hour of the night ?” 

From what the young lover had communicated, Claude 
fully expected this mode of address, and had made np 
his mind how to reply to it. 

*1 am exceedingly sorry to disturb you,” he said, 
making a low bow, “ but, really, your lordship—” 

“ No, no— I am no lord.” 

“Indeed! Then I trust you will pardon my mistake, 
which you will the more readily forgive, because the 
beauty aud magnificence of this place within aud with- 
out are such as few lordly dwellings could boast of.” 

This was touching the proud man in a sensitive 
place. 

His pride was flattered. 

“Sit down— sit down,” he said, “and let me know 
your business.” 

“ Certainly. But you will not fail to perceive that the 
fact of my being ignorant of your rank—” 

“Rank?” he interrupted, with a smile. “There is no 
tank in the ease. I am just a simple squire, and uo 
more.” 

“ But you arc a magistrate, 1 believe ?” 

“ Yes — yos ! But I am impatient.” 

“ J will not. detain you anotlvcr moment. I come from 
tile chief magistrate at Bow Street, Sir Walter Stanton, 
ho, of course, you well know.” 

“But has he sent you to me?” asked the squire, in a 
flutter. 

“ Not specially to you,” was Olaude’3 reply, given with 
the gravity of a judge. “ But you must be kind enough 
to listen to a brief explanation. ” 

“ Well, sir, proceed.” 

“ Then, squire, of course you must have heard of the 
doings of that baud of desperadoes headed by that cele- 
brated highwayman, Dick Turpin ?” 

“Yes, I have heard. But what of them?” 

“ Do not alarm yourself, tny dear sir — do not, I beg. 
But yos must understand that there has been a great out- 
cry made about the inability of the police force to capture 
these dariug offenders, though they have made many at- 
tempts and have been the cause of a great deal of ex- 
pense.” 

11 Yes,” said the squire. “ I have heard many speak of 
this, and all have beep unanimous in declaring these re- 
peated failures to be a disgrace to tbe Government.” 

“Just so, squire,” continued Claude, with much em- 
phasis ; “ aud that will probably account for a disclosure 
I have to make to you." 

“ What, about these wretches?” 

“ Do you mean the police officers ?” asked Claude, with 
difficulty preserving bis gravity. 

“ No, no, of course not — the highwaymen." 

“Oh, pardon me — yes. Well, as i was saying, Sir 
Walter has at last takes this affair into bis own hands, 
in consequence, I fancy,” — and here Claude sunk his 
voice to a low whisper — “ of having received a ^ory 
pressing communication from high quarters.” 

“ Of whnt nature ?” 

“Respecting the inefficiency of the police, and 1 almost 
think with something more disagreeable beside. How- 
ever, as I ought to have told you at first— though duubt- 
less your owu penetration lias enabled you to guess it — I 
am the private agent of Sir Walter, the person he era- 
ploys upon all affairs of secrecy aud imnoi hauco " 

“ Indeed, sir — is it so ?” 

4 it is. I have the inexpressible honour of repre- 
senting Sir Walter’s person.” 

Tito squire ho wed upon receipt of this intimation, 
and then said t 
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•'• May I ask to what cause I am indebted for your pre- 
sence here this evening ?” 

As sooci as the question was asked him, Claude glanced 
round the apartment with an air of well-affected mys- 
teriousness. 

“ Prepare yourself for a considerable surprise, 1 he said, 
in a lew voice; “but alxwe all things retain yos: calm- 
ness — on no account Make a movement.” 

The solemnity witn which Claude spoke produced & 
due effect upon the magistrate, who wiit-.d in the utmost 
suspense to hear the disclosure which about to be 
made. 

“What is it ?" 

“Are yon prepared for strange tidings ? v ' 

“ Quite,” was the answer, though the wo»d was not 
pronounced with any particular amount of firmness. 

“Well, then, squire, I have most certain and indubit- 
able information that — now, be calm — that the celebrated 
Claude Duval is somewhere about your premises — as I 
believe, under your very roof.” 

In spito of his firmness, the squire started from his 
chair, aghast with surprise. 

“My dear sir,” continued Claude, “ remember what I 
said to you — be calm !” 

“ Calm ? Calm the devil! How on earth can a magis- 
trate and a gentleman be calm when he knows such a 
ruffian as Claude Duval is in his house ?” 

“ But, my dear sir, I assure you you will ruin all if you 
are in the least precipitate — indeed, 1 would not auswer 
for your valuable life." 

This speech moderated the squire somewhat.. 

Little did he think, however, what a double meaning 
nrked under every one of Claude’s sentences. 

“I must eutreat you," said the highwayman, ‘to leave 
all to me — to do as Sir Walter has done — namely, put the 
conduct of this night’s great business into my despatch.” 

“ Well, sir — well ?” said the squiro, sinking into his 
chair again. “ What would you say and do ?” 

“That which, I judge, will prove the host.” j 

“ Let me hear it.” 

“Believe me, I have taken my measures most effec- 
tually, and the result will be undoubtedly the rascal’s 
capture.” 

“ Explain — explain ! Make haste ! Do you not think 
yon are wasting valuable lime ?” 

“ By no means, sir. There i3 no occasion for hurry — 
not the least in the world.” 

“ Well, you know best.” 

“I trust, sir, you will put faith in my judgment.* 

“ I will, willingly.” 

“ Then let me assure you that I have watched Claude’s 
every movoment, and I at length tracked him here. He 
has no idea whatever of his danger ; but yet I have 
managed to surround this dwelling in an unbroken circle, 
the boundary of which I feel confident he cannot pass at 
any point.” 

CHAPTER ML VI. 

Hi WHICH CLAUDE DUVAL CARRIE3 MATTERS TO 
EXTREMES. 

“ Tjiex, if that is the case,” said the 3quire, “ 1 should 
think you have been tolerably secure already.” 

“I should think so if any ordinary individual was in 
the case ; but the many failures which have been made 
already serve as beacons to warn me against over confi- 
dence.” 

••Just so — just so : jrrj. are right. Be good enough to 
let mo into the light of yo lr plans.” 

“ I will do so ; and I trust you will approve of them.” 

The squire inclined his head. 

I My object, then, is,” said Claude, in a confidential tone 
of voice, “just to scare this fellow out of his present 
qv artere without lettiug him have any idea that he is me- 
naced by such a danger as contact with a huge body of 
officers. He will thus bo taken by surprise. Ho will 
leave the house, and before he goes many yards will en- 
couuter the officers. An alarm will by instantly raised, 
so that escape will be utterly out of the question, 

“ Capital — capital !” cried the squire, in a transport ot 
outhusi ism. “ It would be impossible to devise anything 
hotter. It is sure to succeed. ’ 

“1 am Tory glad you think so ” said Ciaude, bowing. 
“ though I confess I cannot help fla-thning myself that it 
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is a good scheme; and if it hod been put into execution 
sooner the rascal would long since have ended his career 
at Tyburn." 

Claude made a wry face as he pronounced the last 
ominous word. 

Like Macnetti’s “ Amen !” it stuck in his throat. 

But the squire was too much absorbed by what he had 
heard to pay any attention to so trifling a circumstance. 

“I never knew anything half so good !” he cried, tub- 
bing his hands together. “ But now I have a favour to 
ask of you.” 

“ Name it, sir^-name it,” said Claude, though his words 
were unavoidably tinged with surprise, for ue could aot 
imagine what on earth was coming next. 

The squire drew his chair closer. 

“You see," ho said, “ that this arrest and capture of the 
notorious highwayman will be a very great service ren- 
dered to tho State, and therefore seme sort of return 
ought to be made for it.” 

Claude, aided by the information he had obtained from 
the young man, guessed at once to what the squire was 
alluding. 

“ Well,” he said, “ the matter will all fall into my ordi- 
nary routine of business, and I shall got no mdre for It 
than perhaps a few words of commendation : rather aggra- 
vating, I must, say, when I know very well that if the 
work had been performed by any other hand — say, by the 
activity of a magistrate of high standing, like yourself, 
for example, such a public service would be rewarded by 
th a bestowal of a knighthood — perhaps, even, the rank of 
baronet might be comerrod.” 

The squire’s eyes glistened like those of some avaricious 
old miser upon tho prospect of obtaining a large amount 
of gold. 

Claude saw that his words had told. 

The fact was, the whole and sole dream of this man 
was the obtainment of some degree of rank or ether above 
that of squire, which ho imagined but ill assorted with 
his social importance. 

He grasped greedily at Claude’s words. 

“ Do you really think so ?” 

“ 1 might say I am sure or it.” 

“Aud Claude Duval, you say, is somewhere beneath 
that. roof ?” 

• 1 believe I could make bold and certain enough to say 
no is." 

“ Aud--and," continued the squire, with increased ex- 
citement and agitation, “ you think that if I assisted to 
capture him — if I took some active steps in the matter — 1 
might anticipate such a return ?’’ 

“ I do ; though, at the same time, there is no occasion 
for you to put yourself out of the way in the slightest, 
or run the slightest possible amount of risk.” 

“ And yet achieve the recompense ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ How — hew ? Be good enough to explain your- 
self?'’ 

“ I will, for I think there is a chance of our coming to 
an understanding with each other.” 

“Au understanding?” 

“Yes. Now, as I explained to you, this business will 
all be reckoned in along with my ordinary business. I 
shall have no particular recompense for it ; but in draw- 
ing up my account of the ease I conld say — of course for 
a consideration — of wliat immense service Squire So-and- 
so was in tho management of the affair, aud that it is 
chiefly owing to his exertions and his sage cou'-bil that 
success has been achieved.” 

“ And you think that the insertion of something to 
that effect in your report would have the effect you men- 
tion ?” 

“ I have little doubt of it.” 

The squire drew his chair much closer. 

“ What is the consideration you would require, cow, 
for rendering such a service as that ?” 

I “ Whatever you might think it worth.” 

“Well, weli, if I could make sure of It— I ssy, If 1 
could make sure — I should not mind, say, five hundred 
pounds.” 

“ Iff a bargain, then," said Claud) ; “for if the result 
does not follow I wid cot claim a penny. That’s fair, 
anvwav. 5 * 

“ Quivj fair ; and to show that I am iu earnest, and ia 
order that yon may have every eueouragemeut to teak* 
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out your report well, I will give you one hundred on 
Account — as a kind of earnest, you know.” 

The squire opened a drawer in his writing-table, and 
took from it the amount he had just mentioned. 

Claude pretended to feel some compunctions about »c- 
eeiving it, but it was forced upon him. 

“Now, then, that’s settled.” 

The squire, as he uttered the words, sank Lack in his 
chair complacently. tor he already fancied himself a 
knight. 

Claude coolly pocketed the coin. 

“ Aud now,” resumed the squire, after a, pause, « t am 
most anxious to know what steps you are going to take to 
bring about a capture?” 

“ You shall not be kept a moment, lunger in su.-pens-'. 
1 have no doubt, in the iirst place, that the rascal 
entered this house with the intentiou of robbing 
you." 

“ Curse his impudence I" 

11 Do not be too angry with him. Think what effects 
will follow from it.” 

“Yes — yes! Just so! And he is concealed some- 
where ?” 

“ Yes — hidden, no doubt.” 

“ How shall yvu proceed . 

*i I will tell you. 1 have, outside in the hall — just by 
the front door — a very clever and faithful subordi- 
nate.” t 

“ Well ?” 

“Yes — I call him ‘The Mule,’ because- he is always 
so clever at working in the dark, and ferreting people out 
who are in concealment.’’ 

“Yes, yes — I begin to understand." 

Claude now began to grow anxious, for he was about 
to approach the point he had been at so much pains to 
reach... 

But \,rt suffered no trace of his anxiety to display it- 
self. 

“ What I want you to do is, to allow me to instruct the 
Mole to go all over the house, aud pry into every tvsr*.** 
of it. He will soon disturb Mr. Claude, and scare him off. 
But, mark me, it is important he should be alone. He is 
an odd fellow — cannot bear anyone to see him at work) 
and he will not brook the least interference ; so 1 musi 
ask you to give particular instructions to your servants 
to this effect, for I do not hesitate to assure you that upon 
Mole depends the entire success of the business we have 
in hand. ” 

This was another of Claude’s equivocal speeches, and 
he could not suppress a smile at the readiness with which 
the squire agreed with it. 

“ Then perhaps you would call and give the necessary 
instructions ?” 

The squire placed his hand upon the bell, and was 
about to ring, when some one tapped at the door. 

Claude started, for this was an unexpected event, and 
he wanted to kuow what it meant 

“ Come in !’’ cried the squire. 

The door opened, and the old servant appeared npon 
the threshold. 

It needed only one glance at the fellow’s countenance 
to let Claude know that he had made some important 
discovery, and was about to communicate it to his 
master. 

What the discovery was, Claude guessed rightly, and 
he at once set about counteracting it. 

He knew quite well, as if he had been told so, that the 
old man had recognised the young man in the hall, and 
was about to apprise his master of the discovery. 

If he succeeded in his intent the whole affiir would be 
ruined, which would have been serious to Claude, who 
was not half done with the pompous old squire 
yet. 

“ Master,” said the old man, “ there is in the hall — close 
to the front door ” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Claude, boldly — “the squire 
knows all about it.” 

The old man stared with amazement, and then man- 
aged to utter: 

“ But this young man, master — ” 

“Yes, yes!” interrupted Claude. “You see, squire,” 
he added, “ that the interference has began, Mid really, 
if Mole is crossed, I tremble for the result — the whole 
•enuae will inevitably fall to the ground.” 


1 But- — ” interposed the old man again, vainly ea 
•ieavouriug to make himself heard and understood. 

“My dear sir," interrupted Claude again, purposely 
speaking in a loud tone, “ will you allow me to give the 
necessary instructions to your servant? It is most im- 
portant they should be attended to.” 

“ Yes, yes — by all means do so !” 

“Now, listen to me,” began Claude, fixing his eves 
sternly upon the old man. “ The person in the han 
you are to allow to go wherever he thinks proper about 
the premises, and you are on no account, to follow him, 
to watch him, or interrupt or interfere with anything lie 
may be doing, nor are you to allow anyone else on the 
premises to do so. Now, do you understand that?” 

“Yes, sir; but ” 

Let us have no huts iu the case — I am not in the 
habit of having my orders questioned. 1 believe I 3poka 
quite clearly, squire, did I not?" 

“Quite so — quite!” 

“Then perhaps this fellow wishes for the satisfac- 
tion of hearing you say lie is to carry into execution the 
orders I have just issued?” 

“Yes," said the squire. “Williams, mind you obey 
those orders to the letter, and don’t let ns have any of 
your d — d officious interference 1” be concluded, seeing 
that the old mau was again about to speak. 

Claude had purposely exalted his voice while speak- 
ing, so that every wurd should reach with distinctness 
the ears of the young lover, who listened with an amaze- 
ment not to bo conceived. 

“5 will just speak to him,” said Claude, as the old 
mau was about to leave the rooin. 

He advanced to the door as he spoke, and beckoned 
the yonug mau to approach. 

“ The squire has given his permission for you *0 go all 
over the house at your pleasure, and has given oi dors 
that no one shall interfere with you in auy way ; so be 
off quickly 1 The sooner you get the business over the 
better." 

The young man nodded, to show that he comprehended 
the hidden meaning of Claude’s words, though he was so 
amazed at the extraordinary turn events had taken that 
he could not help thinking tbat Le was being made the 
sport of some fantastic dream. 

But bis amazement and bewilderment were, if possible, 
excelled by the old man, who had not yet recovered from 
the shock. 

But Claude held tho door for him to retire, and closed 
it after him as speedily as possible. 

“You heard your master’s orders," said the young 
man, with a menacing gesture. “ Beware how you at- 
tempt to disobey them iu any particular!” 

So saying, he bounded towards the staircase with rapid 
steps. 

As for the old man, he was overwhelmed. 

Throwing up his hands, he said: 

“Well, well— who would have thought of this? I am 
either daft or else my master is clean, stark-staring 
mad 1” 

In the meanwhile, the young lover, with a fast-beating 
heart, ascended the noble staircase. 

He knew full well in which chamber Agues was se- 
cluded, and he made his way to it without delay 

Ho reached the door in safety, and having done so, all 
his strength appeared to forsake him. 

He caught his breath iu short and sudden gasps. 

But he was conscious that time was passing — that 
such an opportunity as this could never occur again, and 
that every moment was precious. 

T his enabled him to summon up courage to knock. 

The door was opened by Agnes herself, npon whom no 
further restraint had been placed than not being allowed 
to leave the bouse unless in company with some one. 

Upon catching sight of her lover, she uttered a faint 
shriek, which would have been a louder one had he not, 
with admirable presence of mind, clasped her in his arms 
and stopped her breath with a fervent kiss. 

“ Ilm-h — hush, my darling — do not make a sound !” 

With some little trouble, Agnes disengaged herself. 

“ I — I thought it was my maid, Ada.” 

“But you were wrong." 

“ Oh, fly — fly, Herbert— do not linger bore 1 I most 
not speak to you — indeed I must not !” 

“ But yon must listen,” be said, grasping her wrist. 
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4 i’be time has wne to show whether your love for me 
la veal or visionary, The time haw come for you to make 
your choice.” 

Wh.it neau yo j ?" 

“You Iook hit 'iitle like a bride.” he went on. ,'*he- 
mently, without heading her interruption. “There are 
even tow traces of uudrieii tears upon your cheeks — 
our eyes are red aud swollen — your cheeks pale and 
aggard. Surely 1 may judge from tbis that you are 
not happy ?” 

“Happy?” >ho ecnoed. in a tone of so much agony 
that it cut him to tie heart. 

“ You do not seem as though you were anxious tor 
SO-morrowV ceremony.” 

“Oh, Herbert!" sne exclaimed, with t x ostburet of 
wars— “ why do yon address me thud P‘ 

“ Because I want your decision* 

44 Oeoiaion ?” 
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* Yes— t‘,e way to escape 2es open before yon. if y« 
like to avti I yourself of it.’ 

‘ Escape ?" 

“ Yea Why do you echo my words so strangny , • 
“OH, li.erbeft, f am nearly mad— almost distracted !** 

“ Tell .lie. theu." said her lover— “ will you evabraea 
this preset and unlooked-for op|Hirtuuity to 2y with vx^ 
aud giva me that power over you which no oue can son* 
truveiiu i or will you remain here, and doom yoarself to 
lifelong misery and degradation as the bride of & man 
on ha ve assured me v<>u detest, aud who should be ab- 
orted t»y all for bis black treachery ?” 

“ Hiu-n. hush— you are mad with excitement ! By 
what v eans came you here ?” 

“ By a train of moat bxtrtordbufry i drcumstaocee which 
I now cannot pattsd to relate Vos el"J' Vne-r rJ 
©rosently.” 

‘Tfet-boi— " 
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<* Take my word, Agnes, the way of escape lies open 
before us at the present moment, though how long it will 
remain so is rery doubtful." 

“ Are yon sure ?” 

“ Quite — quite. Let me ask yon onoe more, will you 
come — will yon make me happy for the remainder of my 
existence, or render me the most wretched being on the 
face of the earth ?” 

lint Agnes was greatly agitated. 

The utterly unlooked-for appearance of her lover had 
taken her by surprise — so much so that she could not all 
at onco recover proper command over her mental faculties. 

Then she could not bring herself to believe In the 
reality of tho statement he had made respecting the 
possibility of escape. 

Herbert saw her excessive agitation, and with admir- 
able presence of mind did all he could to abate it. 

His efforts were crowned with more success than he 
had dared to anticipate. 

He gave her a brief outline of what had occurred to 
him. But considering the agitated state of both, and that 
the young man himself was considerably in the dark, it 
may readily be believed that the narrative was excessively 
incoherent, if not incomprehensible. 

“ Onoe more, dear AgneSj” He said, in calmer accen ts, 
“ will yon fly with me— will yon be mine ? You ha ve 
no other means of securing your future happiness in tl us 
life if yon love me asvou say von do.” 

“Heaven knows, Herbert, I do love you !” 

“ Then come with me— come with me, I entreat you ' 
Hesitate no longer.” 

“ But by what means shall we escape ?” 

“ The easiest in the world. Oome down the staircase 
with me, and we will pass out of the front door.” 

“ You arc mad l It is an impossibility !” 

“ I tell yon it is not ; take my word for it onr departure 
will not be hindered. Quick — quick, put on some outer 
garments, for the night air is very chill, and above all be 
speedy, or after all we may be intercepted and the chance 
lost.” 

Agnes appeared by this time fully to have made up her 
mind. 

With great haste she assumed a bonnet- and shawl 

Then, trembling with agitation, she took hold of her 
lover’s arm. 

All within the house was very stilL 

He led her to the staircase. 

A gain they paused to listen. 

Then they descended. 

Scarcely, however, had they reached half-way when 
the door of the room in which the squire sat, was opened. 

Herbert’s heart stood still. 

He felt that the chance was gone. . 

Agnes felt as though she should faint. 

“ Courage, darling,” Herbert wnisperect— “ courage and 
silence! Perhaps even now ell may yet be well.” 

CHAPTER MLVIL 

CLAUDB DUVAL BBD’OB HIS DROLL ADVENTURE TO A 
CONOLUiON 

Leaving the lovers In this state of incertitude and fear, 
we will return to the apartment where we left Claude 
Duval and the worthy squire upon such apparent good 
terms with each other, and where events of a most inter- 
esting character were taking p’ace. 

“ If there is one thing I hate," said Claude Duval, as 
he closed tho door, “it is a meddling domestio who is not 
content to take orders as he receives them, nut must, 
forsooth, stop to favour yon with his own views upon the 
subject.” 

“ It Is indsed annoying," assented the squire ; “ but it 
Is a kind of presumption which old servants often take 
apon themselves. But come, sit down, we other 

matters to talk about just now.” 

“ Yes, yes — very true." 

“I suppose we shall soon hear an alarm P” 

“ No, i apprehend not. Mole aoes his work qu»stly. 
Moreover, I took upon myself to impress upon him very 
particularly that, above all things, he was not to allow 
any kin-1 tA a disturbance to take plaoe beneath this 
roof. “Now, Mole,’ I said, ‘one word fc enough; the row 
east be all out of doors. It was consideration for the 


diffemut members ot your Honour’s Tamlly tHat maore am 
i&ptio tuese commands,” Claude added. 

The squire, of course, could not help confessing that 
he was vastly obliged. 

“ By-the-way,” he said, “ I have heard that this Claude 
Duval is a devilishly gentleman-like fellow— been a 
soldier, or something of that kind abroad, 1 have been 
told. I should uncommoulv like to see the fellow.” 

“I think you are very likely to have yo'*> curiosity 
gratified.” 

“ Egad, yes, I hope so ’ But you will ht/'usu me for 
making the remark ?’’ 

“ Oh, certainly !” 

“ Well, then, I must say— going, of oonrse, altogether 
upon report — that — that— ■■ 

“ What ?” 

“ That yon bear no very distant resemblance to the 
individual in question.” 

Claude laughed loudly and heartily. 

“ A proof of your penetration, squire — a good proof of 
it I I do believe myself that this rascally Claude Duval 
has the impudence to boar some resemblance to me. That 
is one reason why I should be glad to hare him tucked 
up, because it might be unpleasant to be taken for a high- 
wayman under some circumstances.” 

“ I ehould think so.” 

“ Fortunately, I am well known, and therefore it is not 
likely to cause me any inconvenience. By-the-way, 
squire, talking of Claude Duval, I could tell you some 
extraordinary incidents in connection with him.” 

“ No donbt. I have heard that he possesses an amount 
of audacity which it is hard to believe is possessed by 
any mortal person.” 

“ Perhaps you would like to listen to his last exploit : 
though, I forget, perhaps it may already have reached 
your ears ?” 

“No — no; I should, above all thing®, like to hear an 
authentic account.” 

“ Well, this is a most barefaced and impndent affair — 
most shameless, disgraceful trick.” 

“ I am all impatience to hear the particulars of it.” 

“Then I will gratify yon without further delay.” 

The squire prepared to listen attentively. 

Claude began. 

“ I have been credibly informed,” he said, “ that this 
Claude Duval, by some most audacious means, succeeded 
one night in gaining admittance to a gentleman s 
mansion, as, for .nstance, this may be.” 

“ Indeed ! What were the means made use of ?” 

“ Well, there I am by no means credibly informed, 
more than one version having reached me. However, 
it is certain that the rascal actually had the boldness not 
only to penetrate into the mansion, bnt also to gain a 
private interview with the occupant, a very worthy 
though somewhat gullible gentleman." 

“ But how did he contrive to obtain this interview ? I 
can only judge by myself ; I am quite certain he could 
never do it here." 

I “ I should think not” assented Claude, with a hearty 
laugh. “He would hardly try it on with a magis- 
trate.” 

“ No — no.” 

“Still, Claude Duval is no ordinary freebooter, and 
must not, be judged by any ordinary standard.” 

“ I suppose not.” 

“ It would be most unjust to do so.” 

“Well, well, proceed. You say that he succeeded in 
obtaining a private interview with a gentleman.” 

“ Yes, the very owner and occupier of the mansion he 
was about to plunder : but of course there was nothing so 
vulftai in his case as an ordinary burglary.” 

It was now the squire’s turn to laugh. 

“ I must confess,” he said, “that I am unable to see 
these very fine differences.” 

“ Very likely.” 

w Bnt go on — pray go on with your tale.” 

“ I will do so; I am glad it interests you." 

“ It does. But ought we not to hear something of— 

of ” 

“ Mole, I suppose you mean. Ob t yon leire tbe 
business to him. I’ll be bound it is all right." 

“ I will take your word.” 

“ Well, to go on, I am told that before he had been 
talking long with the gentleman — who, I mast toll yo* 
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tad no more idea he was talking to a highwayman than 
you hare— I say the interview had not lasted long before 
he actually gammoned some money out of bis pocket.” 

u I suppose you mean Claude Duval gammoned some 
money out of the gentlemau’e p cket ?” 

“Just so — just so. I did not express myself very 
clearly. ' The amount was large, however.” 

“Pray continue.” 

“Well, the conversation went on very agreeably for 
some time longer, and then this highwayman asked (ho 
gentleman if le had heard Claude Duval’s last tricx — 
just a s I might have asked you. you know.’ 

“ The fellow really did that ? ’ 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ Then d — n his impudence I" 

“ How strange ! That was the very remark I made 
when I first heard of it.” 

“ It’s very odd 1” 

“ You will say so when you hear cue conclusion of the 
adventure.” 

“ Do not keep me in suspense any longer, then.” 

“ I will not, depend upon it.” 

“ Proceed.” 

“ Well,” continued our friend, “ I must tell you, Claude 
got up without the gentleman having the remotest sus- 
picion of who he wa& and said that this last trick was the 
best that ever was heard of, and added he could show it 
much better than he could explain it.” 

“Indeed 1” 

“Yes, Olaude got up just as I might get up now." 

Claude suited the action to the word. 

“ Yes — yes.” 

“Well, now, squire, just for the fun of the thing, 
suppose yourself to be the gentleman I have been men 
tioning.” 

“ The gullible gentleman ?” 

“ Yes— precisely.” 

“And you?” 

“ Why, I — likewise, just for the fun of the thing — will 
personate the highwayman : you must imagine me to be 
the notorious Claude Duval himself.” 

“ Indeed 1 Upon my word, I must say you look the cha- 
racter perfectly welL” 

“ Ha, ha 1 Good 1 That’s & capital joke 1 Only, if I had 
aot so great a respect for you as I have, I might retort by 
aaying just the same thing of yourself.” 

The squire, in spite of his determination to keep on gued 
terms with his visitor, nevertheless looked annoyed at 
ths freedom of this last speech 

But our old friend rattled on. 

“You comprehend, squire, that for a time we nave 
changed characters ?” 

“Yes; though what this is all to lead to I cannot 
chink.” 

He spoke impatiently. 

“ I will not tantalise you any longer,” Olaude answered. 
“ In the first place, then, the rascally highwayman ’e words 
were something like these— as near like them as my me- 
mory will serve.” 

“ Well, what did he say ?’’ 

“ Something like this : 1 Wonld you believe it, squire, 
this Claude Duval, as I am credibly informed, stood before 
ih® gentleman and allied the squire for his watch — just as 
I might »3k yon,” added our friend, stretching out bis 
band and taking hold of the tremendously thick gold 
chain which festooned over his dupe’s waistcoat. 

“But — but—— 1 * said the squire, grasping the chain as 
well. 

“Excuse me,” interrupted Olaude — “just allow me for 
a moment — I merely want to show you.” 

The squire’s watch was in his hand while he spoke. 

He slipped it at once into his coat-pocket. 

“Well,” he continued, “this gullible gentleman looked 
rather blue upon seeing his watcb disappear- -just as you 
might now ” 

“But I don’t understand you.” 

“Yon will in a moment though — you will see thwC tne 
whole was an ingenious device upon Claude Duval’s 
part to commit a robbe ry in a pleasant manner — without 
the leas* violence or noise, you know." 

* Well, well. I suppose «o ; hut I am anxious to reach 
the end of your tale.” u 

u Your anxiety will not last many moments longer.” 

** I am glad t hear it.” 


u Well, Claude next took the gentleman’s snuff-box — 
just m I might take yours now, you know— and slippoe 
it into his coat-pocket after the watch, thus.” 

As our friend spoke the snuff-box disappeared. 

“ But I assure you, sir ” the squire began. 

“ Excuse me," cried Claude, drowning tho squire’s voice 
by speaking in loud tones, “ I will not detain you a mo- 
ment longer : I will just trouble you to lend me those 
rings a moment. There — thank you I” 

The squire passively suffered himself to be despoiled 
of bis rings, whiob immediately went to keep company 
with the other articles in Claude’s pocket. 

“Now for this diamond pin in yoar soarf. That’s it.” 

“ But do you mean to tell me, sir,” said the squire, 
sitting very upright in his chair — “ do you mean to tell 
me that the gentleman was so truly gullible as to sit 
still and allow his jewellery to be taken from him in this 
fashion ?” 

“ I do assure you such was the case — just as you might 
sit now.” 

“ Then I mean to say that he was a d — d fool I And 
now, Mr. Agent, or whatever you call yourself, be good 
enough to return me my things and finish your tale.” 

“ Fair and softly, sir I I am already at the conclusion. 
I have only to tell you that the gentleman began to grow 
suspicious ; and so Claude outs with a pistol, just as I 
might now.” 

“ Now don’t — don’t 1 What do you want to point that 
thing at me for ? Turn it away, can’t you ?” 

“ But I am showing you what Olaude Duval did." 

“ D — n Claude Duval 1” 

“ With all my heart 1 But, nevertheless, he pointed the 
pistol thus, and calmly requested the gentleman to hand 
him his purse and pocket-book in order that he might 
come to the end of the matter.” 

The squire now began to have some very serious doubts 
as to whether the matter was a jest or something serious. 

But for the state of bewildered confusion he had been 
in ever since Claude’s arrival, he might have been able to 
come to a correct conclusion upon the matter. 

He thought, perhaps, that as the pistol continued 
pointed so menacingly towards him it would be best to 
look upon it as a joke. 

It was therefore with an affectation of jocoseness that 
he handed over the articles for whioh our friend so 
audaciously asked. 

“ If the gentleman was gullible enough to do this,” he 
said, “he was a fool, and deserved to lose what he parted 
with so readily.” 

“ Squire, you have exactly hit upon my sentiments” 

“ But the comedy is played out now, I should hope ?” 

“ Very nearly. However, you may as well hear the 
concluding scene, by which time I hope we shall hear 
something of Mole.” 

Olaude really did wish this, as now, having moceeded 
in his designs so far, he was most anxious to know 
whether the young man had succeeded in getting clear 
of the house or not. 

“ I hope so, too,” added the sqnire. “ But go on." 

“ Well, then, just to finish, I must tell you that Claude 
Duval, having succeeded so far, blew the candies out — 
just as I blow out these — walked across the room, opened 
the door, passed out, and ” 

While speaking these words the reader must under- 
stand that Claude accompanied each with its correspond- 
ing action. 

He passed out of the door and closed ii after him. 

Of course what he said could ne longer be heard then. 

But a suppressed bowl— apparently t£ remonstrano# 
and discontent — reached him from the apartment. 

Olaude rapidly turned the key in the lock, and then 
tapped upon the panel. 

“Hullo!” said the squire, gruffly. “Have yon 
done ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Claude, through the keyhole. 

“ Then come in, and let the caudles be lighted. IH be 
d — d if I don’t think the joke has been carried • little too 
far I” 

It was at this moment that Claude looked anxiously 
around, in tha hope of catching sight of the young 
lovers. 

His quick eye at once detected the two shrinking form 
npon the staircase. 

He made a rapid but unmistakable ngn 
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Thsy both descended. 

“This b m y new end uukuown friend,* whinnered the 
roang men — “ the one to whoa I am eolely indebted <or 
mj preeent happiness" 

Just at thia juncture the bell in the squire’s roes' •«*» 
rang most furiously. 

p O' b)y by this time the conviction had settled *»pc« 
his muddy-pated intellect that he had been most egre- 
giously duped. 

Finding that an Immediate r sponae to his summons 
was not given, he rushed across the apartment and 
thundered away at the door with both hands and feet in a 
mom, reckless and unmagisterial manner. 

“ Qnick quick !” said Claude. 

Williams Had left the hall iu order to make his fellow* 
servants in the kitchen acquainted with what wat going 
on np above. 

He now made his appearauc* near the foot of the stair- 
case ; probably be came in answer to the vigorous peal 
upon the bell. 

It is certain, however, that the first glance sufficed to 
give him a tolerably correct idea of the exact state of 
affairs. 

In defiance, then, of the injunctions which had been so 
ftrictly laid upon him, he rushed forward and oudoa- 
voured to prevent the departure of his master’s daughter 
and her lover. 

Put he was too late. 

The hall door had been already opened, the broad 
perron descended, and by the time be bad reached the 
threshold the fugitives were fast disappearing iu the 
gloom. 

He raised a loud ontcry for the purpose of alarming 
the remamder of the Inmates of the dwelling. 

Just as be did so he heard a terrific crash. 

Pnssion had lent the old squire momentary strength 
sufficient to enable him to burst open the door of the 
room in which he had been confined 

He rushed to the front door. 

M After them,” he cried — “ after them! If yon are 
speedy you will havo them! Bon — 1 will follow 
your 

Williams scarcely waited to hear the remainder of this 
speech, but dashed down tbs steps with alarming swift- 
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Claude saw Urn coming, with the angry squire bard at 
bis <«ee!s 

He could not help laughing at the ridiculous figure 
which both cut. 

But he remembered that the young lovers were not yet 
tree from the equirVa promisee, nor were they, so far as 
he oould tell. provided with the means for making a rapid 
light. 

This reflection induced him to attempt to put a stop to 
(he headlong course of Williams and the squire. 

Accordingly, our friend ran on in the steps of the fugi- 
tives, but at such a pace that he felt sure the squire and 
his companion must inevitably overtake him. 

“ Quick— quick !” cried the squire. M Seize the villain 
—seize him I He has no and of my money and valuables 
about him 1” 

Williams redoubled his efforts, and shot somewhat 
ahead of his master. 

Claude saw that the moment for putting his precon- 
ceived stratagem into execution had come. 

“ Not so fast, Mr. Williams,’ he remarked to him- 
self. 

As he spoke, he dropped with great suddenness upon 
tds hands aud knees. 

Williams saw him, but was not able to check his 
speed. 

Ttb feet became entangled, and down he fell, shooting 
over Claude’s body with great swiftness, and graziug tne 
grouud to & considerable distance. 

The squire beheld the dowutali of his dopern— «.*, but 
was not able to put any mater i- 1 check upon iris 
speed. 

Ciaude, however, who had obtained some sngnt luinriee, ' 
•bout the r os, caused by the thiok-soled boots William* 1 
wore, rose to his feet. 

The squire, pushing on, came full upon his servant as 
ae was m the act ot rising. 

The consequence was that both lay sprawling on the 
gravel path in & moment 


A fanout struggle ensued, caused by the haste both 
ware in to rise, and this very hast* for a time defeated iu 
own object. 

Leaving tli.im thus, Claude hurried off In the direction 
of the lodge gates. 

He was rao.« anxious to recover possession of his horse, 
without which he felt his chances of safety would be very 
small. 

Moreover, he was no* able to see anything of tb» 
lovers. 

Quite heedless of the havoc which he committed upon 
the various flower-beds that lay in his vay, Claude 
directed his course in a perfectly straight line, thus saving 
i much time, for the gravel path wound round in a very 
ostentatious manner. 

He reached his destination in a very few minutes. 

He was glad to see his gallant steed just where he had 
left it, with the gatekeeper standing near. 

The latter was looking anxiously towsvds the house, 
from which directiou loud, tumultuary sounds came upon 
his ears. 

“ Quick— quick !” said Claude, ae he draw nearer. 

•* What is the matter, sir?” 

“ Matter ? Why, the house is attacked by robbers ! Bun 
up as fast as you can ; but open the gate first, as I am 
going to gallop off for assistance.” 

This, though startling, was probable, intelligence, 
and accordingly the gate v. as opened without demur. 

Claude vaulted into the saddle with one bound, and 
was out in the road in a twinkling. 

“ Now," he cried, “ run np to the house Tour master 
is furious at yonr absence.” 

With these words he galloped oft, without waiting 
to see whether his commen ts were attended to or 
not. 

Bnt he went only a short distance, for he pulled up as 
soon as he was able iu order to ar certain what hail become 
of the young couple. 

Elding slowly forward, he kept a vigilant look-out 
but without success. 

Still he was unwilling to leave until he had seen them, 
once more and satisfies himself that they were in a fair 
way for safety. 

All at once, however, he heard a shout, and immediately 
perceived the squire accompanied with several of his 
domestics. 

They were all mounted, and carried with thsm au odd 
assortment of defensive weapons. 

About such antagonists as these it is not likely Claude 
would have given himself much trouble; but, as ill luck 
would have it, another shout oame to him from the rear, 
and before he could turn round to ascertain its source 
the report of a pistol followed. 

“Officers I" ejaculated our friend, as he gave s hasty 
glauce around him. “ I must be off and leave tbs young 
people to their own resources. They may have got 
shelter by this time 1” 

This was scarcely likely, but it was more agreeable (or 
Claude to think thus than otherwise 

When the pistol was discharged ne was oat of range, 
and now he immediately urged nis horse to full gallon 

Claude began to fear that these effioers might o» tn= 
duced by the magistrate to commence a search after tbs. 
young people; and if so, they oould scarcely escape It. 

But the squire aud his servants ail called out : 

“ A robber — a roboer ! — a highwayman !” 

“ Claude Duval !” yelled oue of the officers, as the troop 
dashed by. “ I kuew him at a glance, and wish 1 had 
been a little nearer when 1 fired.” 

Claude slightly reduced his speed. 

“ 1 will lead them to suppose that they stand a toler- 
ably good chaiice of overtaking me, aud that will decoy 
them from this place, aud so give the lovins a better 
chance of securing their future happiness.” 

This was a very generous act for Claude to perform 
lor he ran no ordinary risk in thus playing with his 
foes. 

The bait was snapped at greedily. 

“ Eis horse is blown," cried one. “Push on — push 
on, we are bound to have himl” 

But after about half an hour’s hard riding they had 
the inexpressible mortification of discovering that they 
had not gained on the object of their pursuit in the 
slightest degree. 
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11 1 think tb« farce has lasted long enough now,’* Claude 
muttered, as ha looked behind mm and t&w that the 
officers’ cattls seemed fearfully tired. “ I will now shake 
them off and came them to open their eyes a little bit. 
Hera goes!” 

With these words h spurred his bo>~ slightly. 

The animal answered freely and rea jily to the incen- 
tive. 

During this time the highwayman b&d, to nse his own 
phrase, been “ nursing ” his steed, and consequently away 
ft went at a prodigious rate. 

The officers were so overcome with surprise that they 
were rendered speechless — indeed, motionless, for they 
only retained their seats mechanically. 

A mi re aggravating occurrence than this could hardly 
be conceived after indulging so fondly in the belief that 
success would ere long crown their efforts. 

But they instinctively felt that their hope* were frus- 
trated this time, and we leave them to ge' over tbeir dis- 
appointment in the best way they were able. 

In the meanwhile, Claude Duval, having got quite clear 
from pursuit, begun to wonder where he should take up 
hia quarters so as to retnaiu efcuccui&d during the day 
which was just about to dawn. 


CHAPTER MLVIIL 

SOW KJSO MAKES SIXTEEN-STRING JACK HIS CONFIDANT. 
Thb conrae of the narrative now reverts to the proceedings 
ef Dick Turpin’s two other companions on tne night In 
question. 

At the time of separation, Sixteen-String Jack had de- 
termined to rejoin Claude at the iarlietit moment possible, 
hut this intention was prevented by the great speed made 
by the home of the latter. 

All at once, however, Jack heard a loud cry. 

Turning round, he saw Tom King hastening towards 
him. 

He at once checked his speed, and slightly altered his 
course no as to allow his comrade to join him as speedily 
as possible. 

They were Jready out of sight of the officers, who as 
we have already stated, had elected to pursue Dick Turpin. 

“ What is it. Tom,” asked Jack, as soon as he w«e able 
to make bis voice beard. 

“Nothing particular, only as we got rid of the Philis- 
tines so easily I felt most reluctant to remain solitary, 
and so 1 thcaght yon might bo inclined to join with me.” 

“ With all my heart, for I hate loneliness above all 
things.” 

“Where fa Chads ?" 

“ Galloped off, as tbongk he had a score of his foes at 
his heels. Parr pa we shall meet with him presently, for 
be Ukee anybody’s company better than his own.” 

“ Wo are all alike in that respect, I think.’’ 

“ Tee; let ne ride on. Perhaps we shall catch sight of 
him ere long.” 

His hope was, however, destined to prove a fallacious 
one. 

“ Well, we will leave him to bis own devices, Jack,” 
said Tom, as he reined-in hb steed. 

“ I suppose we can do nothing else.” 

“Nothing; and besides, it Is a very long time indeed 
since we had an adventure together, so that if we do not 
separate there will be some novelty in that.” 

“ 1 am quite willing to remaiu with you.” 

“ Then, in the first place, let us make up our minds as to 
what we ehalf set about doiug.” 

“ What have you iu your mind ? " 

“If you must know, 1 have been thinking of that 
treasure of wnich the captain spoke?” 

“ That which you frightened the officers out of.” 

“ J ust so.” 

“ Well, what about it ?” 

“ Why, it is necessary tbs*i rre should gef it moved to 
somewhere near to our appointed meeting-place, and as 
there is no knowing where we may oe drifted to in the 
course of a week or so, 1 think it would be wisest to un- 
earth it now.” 

“ And proceed at once in the direction of Stonehenge ?” 

“Yes. 

* 1 am inclined to be of the came opinion.” 

* Then let us waste no more time in dlacussion, bnt 
eommenoe at once.” 


“ With all my heart !" 

This determination having been arrived at, the two 
highwaymen at once changed the direction in which they 
had bwen travelling, making their way back towards the 
Jolly Tar Inn. 

“ Are yon sure yon can find the place again, Tom ?” 
asked Sixteen-String Jack. 

“ Yes, I took accurate note of it, and have no doubt 1 
can ride to tho spot at once.” 

“ That is all right then. And now, Tom, my friend, 1 am 
most anxious to know what you really-Ahink about this 
project of leaving England for a time' 

“ 1 approve of it." 

“ I fancied so. But how resolved the captain seems 1 It 
is odd to me if it is not Maud v,o have to thank for this 
alteration.” 

“ Then you would rather stay ?” 

“ Not to remain by myself ; but still, personally, I do 
not feel inclined to adopt this course.” 

u Then believe me, Jack, it will be a wise thing for na 
all and I hope ere long to be able to bring you to toy 
way of thinking.” 

Jack shook his head. 

“ You may be incredulous now, but wall and see." / 

“ I am reconciled to it, and shall remain so, because 1 
think no harm can possildy come of it.” 

Little did Jack think then that he never made a greater 
mistake iu his life. 

“ We have been successful for a long time,” continued 
Tom King; “and as all things in existence must come to 
an end at 6ome time or other, so mast our good luck. 
Besides, a rest would be by no means dioagreeable after 
the hurry and bustle we have had lately.” 

“ Well, it may be so. But, Tom, just tell me whether 
I am right in this supposition.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Why, I fancy you have some other reason for this 
than you have yet given anyone.” 

Tom was silent. 

“ Tell me now— am I right ?" 

“You are.” 

“ Then what is this consideration ? I felt convinced 
one existed of some kind or other. Let me know what it 
is, and it may have equal weight with me.” 

“ 1 feel pretty certain it would not ” 

“ Would not ?” 

“ You seem surprised l” 

“I am exceedingly so; and, what is more, I am very 
curious as well, and shall not rest satisfied until that 
curiosity is satisfied.” 

“ Then, if that is the esse," answered Tom, wad forcing 
a laugh while he spoke, “I may as well tell you at 
once.^ 

“ Do so — pray do so i” 

Tom hesitated a moment, and then, ashamed of dis- 
playing so much reluctance, acquainted his friend with 
his strange adventure with the hag, and repeated hex 
prediction. ... 

“ And why have you not spoken of this before r’ 
“Because I felt a strong disinclination to do so,, I 
fancied that I should be laughed at for being influensed 
by the impotent rage of an old woman.” 

“ Then let me tell you 1 consider it In anothe* 
light.” # 

“ Yon do not for a moment Imagine that the prophecy 
will come true, do you ? Dick Turpiu is my best friend, 
and if 1 do not die until he deprives me of existence, I 
shall make sure of a good long life.” 

Jack was silent. 

“ What do vou say ?” ashed his fnend. 

•' Who? 1 ? Why, if you must know, I would rathei 
not say anything.” . A , . , 

“Then that is equivalent to telling me that you place 
some dependence upon the prognostication ? 

“ You can think so if you like.” 

“But, Jack, 1 did uot think mat— that— — 

“That what? Out with it!” 

“That you were eo superstitious.” 

“ I knew that is what you would say. But I happen to 
remember very vividly something which appears to have 
slipped your recollection altogether.” 

“ What is it ? It is now my turn to feel curio ua. 

“ Can you not gneis ?” 

“ No.” 
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“Well, then, I was thinking of the shadow on the 

waUr 

Jack shuddered as he pronounced the words. 

He always did when the awful, mysterious, and seem- 
ing,/ supernatural event he had just mentioned was 
forcibly brought to his mind. 

The recollection made Tom feel exceedingly uncomfort- 
able. 

“ We are on a disagreeable topio now ” ke said— “ let us 
change it." 

“ Just sa yon please. The subject is one 1 never caro 
to talk about” 

“ TheD cease.” — 

“ I will” muttered Jack to himself. “ But I shall not 
forget the gipsy’e prophecy for all that.” 

They rode cm for some time in silence, nor, indeed, was 
a word spoken until Tom suddenly exclaimed : 

“ Here we are, my friend ! And now, if you will dis- 
mount and lend me yonr assistance, we will quickly un- 
cover the valuables.” 

Sixteen-String Jack looked well about him, and finding 
that, to all appearances, they had the place quite to them- 
selves, he quitted the saddle and set to work. 

The earth was soft, and was soon removed by moans of 
their swords. 

“ It is only just below the surface,” Tom remarked. 
And then immediately added : “ Here it is !” 

He pulled out the bundle as he spoke. 

It was bulky, and they began to wonder how they 
should carry it. 

“Let us aivide the whole,” &aid Tom. “ We shall find 
room somehow or other, depend upon it.” 

The bundle was opened, and the glittering contents dis- 


played to view. 

Jack’s eyes sparkled, and, without hesitation, he 
followed his oomrade’s example of filling all his pockets. 

When this operation was brought to a conclusion, a 
considerable quantity remained ; but this they disposed 
of by filling the small leather pouches which were under 
the flaps of their saddles. 

Thna loaded, it would be by no means comfortable to 
travel, whioh made them still more determined to make 
their way to Stonehenge without further loss of time. 

“ There is one thing,” remarked Jack, as they com- 
menced their journey — “ we shall be almost unknown to 
that part of the oountry, I should think.” 

“ Yes, we can bear that in mind when we think upon 
our future proceedings.” ,, 

“ Forward then.” 

The long jonmey they had before them was now com- 
menced. 

On the way, however, Sixteen-String Jack manifested 
great impatience, and his feelings with respect to the pro- 
ject for quitting England for a time underwent o complete 
alteration. 

The gipsy’s propbooy was continually uppermost in his 
mind ; and though he could by no meau3 see how it was 
likely to be fulfilled, yet he set about doir.g all he could 
to prevent the occurrence of such a catastrophe, thus 
strangely contradicting himself in his belief, as, if such 
was doomed to be the case, he knew full well no exertions 
of hie could change the decrees of fate. 

His manner did not fail to produce a deep impression 
upon Tom King, whose mind became overwhelmed with 
gloom. 

Without confessing so much to eaoh other, both felt 
that a calamity of no ordinary nature was impending over 
them. 


CHAPTER ML IX. 

TO* RING AND 6IX.TEKN-8TR1NG JACK HAVB A 8J**riLAtt 
ADVENTURE <s)N THE COAST, AND MAKE ABF.AXD~ 

FOB A DEPABTUBE FBOM ENGLAND. 

“ That, then, is Stonehenge ?” 

The words were uttered by Sixteen-String Jack, as he 
name in sight of the picturesque ruins which bear this 
name. 

The time was early morning, and the first rays of the 
rising sun glinted redly upon the masses of unhewn stones 
about the ussee and origin of which so much diversity of 
opinion axiste 

« And you have nevet been in this part of the oountry 


before?” said Tom King, interrogatively, as ha gaaed 
upon the sublime soene before him. 

“Never. Have you?” ^ 

“ Many — many times.” 

“ It’s an odd thing, Tom, but you seem familiar with 
every place— you seem to know your way wherever you 
may chance to be.” 

“ 1 had opportunities for travel when I was young,” he 
answerod, in a sad voice — “ opportunities falling to the 
lot of very few.” 

“ And spa good of them ” 

“ I did?’ 

Sixteen-String Jack did not pursue tia aeVvsm* ~*f 
further, for he knew how much it pained bis friend to 
have the past brought vividly before him. 

“It is a beautiful sight,” continued Tom, still gazing 
at the ruins — “one which 1 have always much ad- 
mired.” 

“ And very lonely.” 

“ Yes, exceedingly so. The chances are quite against 
our being disturbed by anyone.” 

“ Forward, then, my friend ! And I hope for the next 
twelve hours or so we shall be left in peace.” 

“ Your hope is in a fair way of being fulfilled, I think,” 
said Tom, as he directed his weary horse towaids their 
destination. 

Since taking their resolution, the highwaymen had by 
no means let the grass grow under their feet, while snon 
was the caution they exercised that they felt tolerably 
certain they had left no track behind them. 

The very secrecy which had attended all their move- 
ments deprived them of any unusual amount of inte- 
rest. 

They had been most careful to avoid adventure of 
every kind, in order that their presence in that part of 
the kingdom might be wholly unknown and unsus- 
pected. 

A few minutes enabled them to cross the open piece of 
ground which lay between them and the ruins. 

When once here, the huge mass of stone-work served 
to conceal them completely. 

“ Years ago,” said Tom, “there used to be the remains 
of a wooden hut, in which dwelt an old woman who used 
to obtain a livelihood by begging from the visitors to the 
place.” 

“ And is she here now ?” 

“ If she is, her age mnst be patriarchal, for at the time 
of which I speak her age was extreme, and her hut little 
more than a few old pieces of blackened timber roughly 
nailed together. But step this way, and we shall soon 
find out whether any such place now exists.” 

Sixteen-String Jack followed his comrade, and after 
threading a way among the huge stones they came to a 
remote spot where such a building as Tom had described 
was standing. 

“ The hut is here,” he said, “ but whether its inmate is 
we must find out.” 

There was not much difficulty about this. 

The crazy door was swinging idly open, as though in- 
viting them to enter. 

Crossing the threshold, the highwaymen entered the 
hut, which the first glance showed to be completely 
empty. 

“ Some time has elapsed since it was inhabited, l 
fancy,” said Jack. 

“ There is every appearance of it” 

“ Still, it will afford us shelter from the weather. And 
now, then, what is the first thing to be done ?” 

“ To rebury the treasure.” 

“What, here?” 

“ Yes, we can conceal it easily ” 

“ As you like. I am quite tired of carrying so heavy a 
load about with me.” 

In fact, now Tom came to make a closer examination 
?of these valuables, be found that they represented a much 
larger sum than he had previously imagined — so much 
more, in fact, that he was sure that this alone would be 
sufficient to warrant them in leaving England for a 
time. 

Without any loss of time, this wealth was deposited iu 
one comer or the wooden hut, and covered over with 
a small quantity of loose earth. 

“Now for a rest,” said Tom King; “and when night 
comes we can talk over what we are to do next.” 
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Sixteen-String Jack willingly assented, for their jour- 
ney had been a most fatiguing one. 

But although both were weary and to all appearans® in 
perfect safety, they did not neglect their general precau- 
tion of watching and sleeping alternately. 

In this way the day passed without the occurrence of 
an 1 ? thing to disturb them. 

When twilight was deepening, they held their consulta- 
tion. 

It did not last long, and the result o! it .’’as that tney 
rode away from their new quarters, making thujr way to- 
wards the sea-coast, 

They had determined to engage a veasel at the nearest 
point to take them across the channel, so that when the 
whole of the party arrived there should be no delay on 
this account. 

By hard riding they reached the sea-coast before morn- 
ing, though the dawning hour was close at hand. 

The weather was rough, and a piercing wind blew 
obliquely from seaward. 

The sky was covered over with one huge cloud, which 
effectually blotted out all traces of the moon and stars. 

“ WTaai is to be done now, Tom ?” asked Jack, with a 
shiver. “ Do you know where you are ?” 

“ 1 am slightly out in my reckoning, for the darkness 
has misled me.” 

“Where are we, then ?” 

“About a couple of miles from a small fishing vil- 
lage.” 

“ And you think we can there obtain what wj want ?” 

“ Oh, there is no doubt about that !” 

“ How shall we reach it ?” 

“By making our way along the coast here to the 
right. The road is tolerably good, and we shall get there 
in little more than a quarter of an hour.” 

“Ah r ejaculated Sixteen-String Jack. “What’s 
that?” 

“ What — what ?” 

“ Did you not see it ?” 

“ I saw nothing.” 

“Look — look * There goes another! What is rrioat, 

I wonder?” 

As he spoke, Sixteen-String Jack pointed seaward, 
from which direction two bright lights had shot up, seem 
ingly discharged from a rocket. 

Tom King looked intently. 

“ That’s a signal,” he said, “ and if we wait wc shall 
see the conclusion of it. Ha 1 there it goes, you 
see!” 

Another ball of fire shot upwards into the darkness, and 
when it burst and descended in blazing masses the effect 
was beautiful. 

Scarcely had the last of these died away than our 
'riends suddenly caught sight of a light burning steadily 
;n the beach Delow them. 

“See— see,” exclaimed Sixteen-String Jack. “What 
is the meaning of that?” 

“ The response to the signal.” 

“Ton 8t<em to know all about it.” 

“ I have had some experience. But keep still, I want to 
make out what is going on below.” 

By slightly changing their position, and by making good 
use of their powers of vision, our friends were able to dis- 
tinguish a group of dark, rapidly-flitting figures. 

By their motions it could be observed that they were 
one and all labouring under an excitement of no common 
character. 

“ What do you make them out to be ?” asked Jack, at 
length. 

“ Let us draw a little closer — we shall be able to do so 
unperceived — and then I can tell better.” 

There was very little fear indeed that they would be 
detected, for the roaring of the wind among the cliffs 
and the rush of the breakers were terrific. 

The path was rude and slippery, but it was traversed 
by the two highwaymen without accident. 

Tom paused at a point some height above fca-s level of 
the beach, aud from which he was able to commend a 
good view of all which he wished to take cognizance. 

The group of people was now made out to be composed 
of rough-looking specimens of humanity of both sexes. 

Their garments were soaked with the sea spray which 
lashed continually upon them, and of which they seemad 
to te‘-,e no notice at all. 


They are smugglers, are they not, Tom?” said Jack, 
in his companion’s ear. 

“ Yes, there can be no doubt of it.” 

“And that is some vessel of theirs in the offing ?” 

“ Yes, and on such a night as this it will be no easy 
task to keep the bark clear of the thousand tooth-like 
rocks with which these shores are studded. They have 
need of a good pilot.” 

“ Which they have dbubtless got. But you have some 
object in being thus attentive to their motions ?” 

“I have.” 

“ What is it ?” 

Why, I think these will be the very people to treat 
with to take ns over to France.” 

“ But can wo trust them ?” 

“ I should not let them know who we are.” 

“ Tea ; but remember how we were served when making 
a journey from the opposite coast.” 

“ It is not likely that I should ever forget such a time 
of horror as tnat.” 

“ And shall yon run the risk again ?” 

“ Not blindly.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Let us continue to watch the movements of these 
men, and we can afterwards be guided by circumstances." 

To this Jack offered no objection. 

The proceedings of the people below were not without 
interest, for they were all anxiously at work, signalling 
to those on board the bark to escape the rocks of which 
Tom King had spoken, and which were fearfully disas- 
trous to any ship that might bo unfortunate enough to got 
among their points. 

At length the vessel out at sea could be dimly distin- 
guished as a dark, rolling mass upon the surface of the 
almost as dark waters, which boiled and seethed like some 
huge cauldron. 

As the bark drew nearer the excitement on the beaoh 
increased, and the utmost anxiety vas manifested to 
bring her safe to shore. 

“Here she comes I" cried Tom King, who had watched 
the whole of the proceedings with as much breathlessness 
as if he had been personally concerned in the venture. 

“ Here she comes I Now they have her I” 

A grating sound followed as the ship, with one lumber- 
ing roll, pitched upon the sand. 

“ What is the next step, Tom ? Mind, I place myself 
absolxte ? y under your guidance in this matter; for, in- 
stead of growing lighter, as it should, it grows darker 
and darker every instant.” 

“ Still the dawn cannot be far distant. But come, 
follow me— we will try whether it will not be worth while 
for them to purchase our silence respecting what we have 
just seen.” 

Jack understood this at once, and followed bis com- 
panion down the rugged path with considerable confidence. 

The distance to the spot where the vessel had been run 
ashore was by no means great; but owing to the inequali- 
ties of the ground, it took them some time to reach it. 

So intent were the smugglers upon what they were 
about that it was not until our friends were actually 
among them that they became aware of their presence. 

Immediately there was a cry of startled dismay, and our 
friends were near paying dearly for their temerity, as a 
voice cried : 

“ Spies — foes — foes I Down with them ! Sweep them 
from the earth !” 

“ Hold I” cried Tom King, in a voice which was heard 
by all present, and the commanding tone of whioh in- 
stantly compelled every one instinctively to pause. 

“ Hold, I say, and . lister ’ Would you destroy your 
friends?” 

The last word was repeated in incredulous accents by 
many lips. 

“Alight here— a light!” said the gruff, stem voice 
which had bclore spoken. “ A light, I say ! Let us see 
who therje intruders and so-ealled friends may be.” 

A lantern was immediately produced and handed to a 
man of so Herculean a build that he seemed to stand at 
lessi a head and shoulders taller than his companions. 

He came forward, grasping the light, whioh he held in 
such a manner as to cast all its beams upon the forms of 
the two highwaymen. 

“ Friends, are you ?” he said. “ Then how is it ws w 
not happen to know you ?” 
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“ We mean to be frieoda» r said Tom King, “ and we 
hava come here becaas# we wish to secure your sor vices 
In a little matter, tor which we will reward you ljhcr&llv." 

“Well?” 

| If you consent — and I give yon credit for Having too 
much good sense to refuse — I say, if you consent, we will 
both remain profoundly silent regarding all we havo seen 
to-night, and lend you a hand to stow your goods away 
safely as well.” 

The smuggler captain paused, and looked iulentfv »oon 
our fi lends. 

But they bore the scrutiny without flinching. 

" You are no ordinary men,” he 6 aid, at length ; -• •»*>(! 
what is moro, I don’t believe you are traitors.” 

“We will give you leave to shoot us dowa like dogs if 
you see us show the least symptom of playiug you false," 
said Tom King, with a bold, undaunted air. 

“ Give us your hands,” said the captain. “ We are short 
of men to-night, and badly want assistauce to secure our 
goods. The weather is against us, and we lia-e certain 
knowledge that a revenuo cutter has been on the watch 
all night. I made sure at first that yon belonged to 
thorn.” 

Toe smuggler captain did not trouble himself then to in- 
quire any further about tho service required of him, but 
at once set the highwaymen to work. 

Our friends laboured with a will, and a* soon as ever 
the remainder of the crew saw them at work, their appre- 
hensions of betrayal vanished, for their unexpected 
assistants were now participators in their unlawful act 

By the manner in which the smuggler issued his com- 
mands, and the promptitude and accuracy with which 
they were obeyed, our friends easily came to the con- 
clusion that they had all been for a considerable space of 
time engaged in this species of traffic. 

In rather less than an hour the stranded vessel wao 
completely relieved of her cargo, which was piled up 
npon the beach. 

As soon as the last package had been delivered, there 
was an immediate commotion. 

The cause of this 60on manifested itself. 

They were all most anxious to take advantage of the 
fast receding tide. 

It was important that the lugger, for such thb veer el 
was, should be got afloat, or else the locality of their 
secret store would be guessed at. 

But the danger was imminent that, in spite of their 
efforts, the vessel would be left high and dry upon the 
beach, in which the keel had deeply imbedded itself, in 
consequence of the violence with ’which it had teen 
driven ashore. 

But this clearly was no fresh task. 

Tom was afraid the attompt would be a failure ; but all at 
once, with a rush, the lugger was fairly sent into tho 
sea, where for a moment it rolled and tossed tremend- 
ously 

But the commander was skilful, and soon had his some- 
what cinmsy bark fairly under weigh. 

The departure of the lugger was watched with much 
interest for some moments, and then all hands were set to 
work to remove the cargo. 

It was while they were all thus engaged that a heavy 
booming sound came floating over the water, reaching the 
ears of every oue, in spite of the tumult of the elements. 

“Ten thousand curses !”said the smuggler captain. “That 
is the cutter ! Quick — quick, my lads ! Work now if you 
never worked before ! It will be daylight directly, and 
there must not be a sign left to show that the run has 
been made here.” 

At this moment there was a flash of light to seaward, 
almost instantly followed by a dull report. 

“They are calling to her to lay to,” said the smuggler 
ehief. “ It does not concern us now. Attend only to the 
task that lies before you.” 

The men rcsjKJuded well, and by tneir united aid the 
packages and casks — for the cargo had consisted of both— 
were rolled to a small cavern in the cliffs, the entrance to 
which was so small, dark, and unpromising, that no one 
would have thought human beings would penetrate it. 

Hitherto, ibo two highwaymen had not parsed beneath 
fills gloomy archway, the labour in whioh they had been 
engaged being that of wrrying the packages aoros* the 

This being at last completed, the aptain seld ■ 


“Enter — enter. Fear not. The way is smooth enough, 
if yon follow the rest.” 

“ But our horses," said Tom King — “ bow shall we 
dispose of them? Ii we leave them w . <rs they now - re, 
will they not be the means of directing special attention 
to this spot ? ” 

“ You are right,” said the captain ; and then be paused 
as if reflecting deeply. 

“ Will you trust me ?” he said at length. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then leave the horses to my care. I will be answer- 
able for them.” 

“ But we might need them upon some sudden emer- 
gency.” 

“ If yon do, I will undertake tLat they shall be dose at 
hand. Will yon bo content with that assurance, for I 
cannot disclose all our secrets to a stranger ” 

“ Give us a moment to confer.” 

“ Be quick, then. It is beginning to grow light, and it 
is most important that not a single beiug shall be seen 
about this spot.” 

Tom King drew hia companion on one side. 

“ Do you feel Inclined to trust this man ? ” 

“ Do you ? ” 

“Frankly, then, I say yes. His gang and himself sr* 
to some extent in onr power.” 

“But where will he take our horses ? ” 

“Why, in all probability there is some other mode of 
entering their cavern at a point further inland, and this 
is where they will be taken.” 

“ Ask him the question, and if he answer, in the affirm- 
ative we will enter with him.” 

Tom did so at once. 

“ Yon have guessed rightly,” answered the captain, iu a 
subdued voice, as though he was anxious that what he 
said should not be overheard by his crew. “ That is what 
I intended, though I cannot let you know where that 
other entrance is." 

“ We will trust you,” said Tom King ; “ and we hops 
that will go a long way towards convincing you of our 
good faith.” 

The captain nodded his head, and urged them to enter. 

He had little doubt of their sincerity, and with an 
amount of discernment for which he deserved due oredit, 
he fancied the service he was required to do was one that 
would yield him a good pecuniary profit, although it 
might involve considerable personal danger. 

Withont hesitation, our two friends crept under the 
archway after the captain. 

The darkness was profound. 

For some distance they were compelled to proceed in a 
crouching position, but all at once they heard the captain 
say : 

“ Rise to your feet now and walk forward boldly. Tbs 
path is clear.” 

It was no very easy or comfortable thing to walk along 
through pitch-like darkness, even after such an saauranoe 
as this. 

The highwaymen were soon aided by a dim, twinkling 
light, on which they fixed their eyes. 

Gradually this increased in size and brightness, until 
they found that it proceeded from an irregular opening in 
the rock. 

Through this could be seen the interior of an extensive 
cavern. 

Upon entering, our friends looked about them with 
great iuterest. 

The only light there was came from a burn Are, which 
was burning brilliantly on the rocky floor ol the cave. 

The whole of the crew was engaged in stowing away 
the various articles they had brought to shore. 

After the issue of a few neoessarv commands the cap- 
tain invited our friends to a seat at a rude table near tne 
fire, on which he had oaused a bottle and glasses to be 
placed. 

“ Come,” he said, “ we will have one glass of eau de vie 
together, to drive the cold off our stomachs, and after 
that business, for I am very curious to learn the nature 
of the service you require me to perform. That’s good, 
isn’t it ?” he added, after the glasses han been emptied. 

“ Capital l” answered the highwaymen, with tearv rs 
their eyes. 

“ The strongest btandy you ever tasted, is it not ?* 

M It is indeed." 
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JTHR CAPTURE AT ST WEIIENGB. 1 


* Ah. there has* been no doctor at work at *hat, making 
,l palatable. But now, then, come— keep me no longer in 

M ® I mat we want, then,” add Tom King, ‘4s the use of 
e boat, to convey a party of* let me see— yes, eight persons 
in all.” 

“ And what else?” 

“Nothing, except a few things we shall have w>tt> us; 
and a horse or two, perhaps.” 

« You would want the lugeer ?” 

“Yes, and the crew as well. 4 ’ 

And where is your destination 
“ The coast of France.” , . 

« £ thought so,” said the captain, vdtn significant 

“ The greatest secrecy wnl be required," oentinued 
Io m< “ And K you are faithful, you will find H about as 
good a night's work as you have aver don«." 
do. 29? — BnACS. Bess. 

*No. 229. 


“What will you give to have the service faithfullj 
performed, and without the asking of more questions than 
you may choose to answer ?” 

“ How much do you want ?” _ 

“ Nay, how much will you give ? 

“ A hundred guineas.” . T .-JISj 

“Make it two hundred, and its a bargain, t tvould 
take you then, no matter who you might be, or who was 

8f “St”-agreed! Though,” Tom added, “ please to 
understand that I do not apprehend a pursuit 

u Then I make the bargain. And now about the time 

xrhen ? ^ . 

« That I cannot fix precisely ; but certainly not *<w ' 

fortnight to * ome. ,, „ 

u Good 1 But yet, let. Tt* have t»mely notice 
“I will, n»v«i feat. And new th**9 1* -e! h$ thing 
mere." 

Price One Hacfj enny. 




' JJfpeaK." 

“ We are to rejoin our friends not far distant from here ; 
bnt they will not arrive at present. Now. should wo 
require it, would you give us shelter here till then ?” 

“ Most certainly, You are heartily welcome to mako 
free with whatever the cave holds, for you did ns good 
service by your aid to-night. If the rest had worked like 
you we should hove finished an hour earlier, But no 
matter, all’s well, and so there ought to be no grum- 
bling.” 

So eaying, the captain rose; and. having again Im- 
pressed upon our friends that they were welcome, he 
moved off to superintend the movements of his crew, 

“This has been easily managed,” said Sixteen-String 
Jack. “ And now all I wish is that Dick and the rest will 
epeedily make their appearance, for I cannot help feeling 
that the sooner we are off the better.” 

“ All in good time, Jack,” was the reply. “ We ought 
to be well satisfied with what we have done so far.” 

“ I am — I am. But yet I feel a dreadful presentiment 
of coming ill.” 

“ Dismiss it,” said Tom. “ It is caused by the thought 
that you are about to say farewell to adventures for 
awhile.” 

“1 was never less in the humour for them in my life,” 
answered Jack, In a tone of so much despondency that 
his comrade was quite surprised at it. “ My heart is 
heavy, Tom, and I am heartily glad that you asked for 
and obtained permissiou from the captain for us to remain 
here.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Tom — “ yon will soon gel v 
this.” 

But Sixteen-String Jack only shook his head. 


CHAPTER MLX. 

TTT® MEETING AT STONEHENGE. — TlIE CATASTROPHE. 
The hour was shortly after sunsent, and the time about 
three weeks after the completion of the compact with the 
smuggler captain, as related in the last chapter, that three 
rather weary-looking travellers emerged from a small 
coppice, and cautiously looked around them. 

The view which they obtained from the spot whereon 
they stood was an extensive one, and long and earnest 
was the scrutiny bestowed on every object in the land- 
scape. 

“ The coast seems quite clear, captain,” said one of the 
travellers, at length. 

“Yes, 1 think we can safely say all is well so far,” was 
the reply. “ Come, Maud, cheer up — we are close now 
to our destination.” 

Maud smiled faintly as she looked up into Dick 
Turpin’s face. 

There seemed to bo traces of tears clinging to her long 
eyelashes, and her face looked pale and w< >ra, as though 
the journey had told much upon her. 

Dick witnessed the alteration, and sighed. 

His heart reproached him strongly. 

Her recollected what Maud had been until her unfortu- 
nate connection with himself, and he wished mentally for 
her sake that they had never met. 

For his own part, he felt now that he would rather part 
with his own existence than with her. 

Now, too, he could no longer blind himself to the fact 
that, the never-ending fatigue and the ceaseless auxiety 
of mind inseparable from such a career as his were killing 
her by inches. 

They were not without an effect upon the robust forms 
of himself and his comrades. 

How mnoh more severely, then, must they ltr.vo oeen 
felt by one so delicately hronght-np and nurtured as Maud 
had been ? 

All this had long been pressing upon Dick’s miurr, and 
accounted for the fact of bis being in the viciuity of 
Stonehenge at least a week earlier than he had at fust 
contemplated and intended. 

What endeared Maud to Dick most, and iv<ade him still 
more anxious to gain a place of safety, was that through- 
out all their privations and sufferings no word of com- 
plaint had escaped her lips— she had not wuuuded bi n by 
the utterance of one reproach, nor would she have done 
So, as ne knew full well, if she had died while in his com- 
panionship. 

To be with bin was ail that she desired ; and in ordei 


to have this gratification secured to bar, she needed rua 
what hardships she was compelled to undergo. 

“ Cheer up,” said Dick again, as soon as he could com 
maud his voice sufficiently for utterance, and placing bit 
hand upon hers at the seine moment — “cheer up, Maud 
Let me once again see something lixe a look of nuppinew 
upon your pale face, for I assure you, on my word, that fi 
we live, and no unforeseen events occur, forty-eight bourn 
more is the longest time we shall bo in England.” 

- Maud pressed Dick’s hand, for she could not trust her- 
self to speak after receiving such an assnranoe. 

Her throat swelled and ached until the pai* was almost 
beyond endurance. 

She shruuk, too, from letting Dick know that the close 
realisation of that for which she had so long sighed and 
wished, was not productive of amount of joyfulness 
which she had anticipated. 

She felt that it was wrong upon her part to give way 
to such sensations, as these, and she thought it would be 
a poor return to offer to Dick if she admitted that hei 
strongly-expressed wishes were no better than idle whims. 

Finding that she did not break the silence, and attri- 
buting her reticence to overjoyfulness, he said : 

“Oome, then, once more forward — a short half-hour 
will enable ns to reach the place of rendezvous.” 

He gave Black Bess the rein as he pronounced the 
words, and the next moment they were all speeding to 
their destination. 

No sooner were they beneath the shadow of the Druids’ 
Stones than they heard voices and footsteps. 

“Uaptain— captain,” said some one, “ is it yon ?” 

“ It is, Tom.” 

“ Safe and sound ?” 

“ Quite so.” 

While speaking, Tom King and Sixteen-String Jack 
came forward. 

They were much rejoiced to find that Dick and his two 
companions were quite safe, and this very circumstance 
went far towards dissipating that gloom which had 
settled upon Jack's spirits. 

“Have you seen nothing of Claude?” was Turpin’s 
next question. 

“ Nothing. But as he is well able to take care of him- 
self, most likely he is all light.” 

“And you have met with no alarm here, Tom ?” 

“None whatever; and so far as we are able to tell, our 
presence in this part of the kingdom is a profound 
secret.” 

“So much the better. We have been most careful in all 
our movements, and I think I can safely say that no one 
has recognised us.” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” answered Tom ; “ and I hope 
the rest will furnish us with a similar account, for 
have been here some time, and have effected some im- 
portant arrangements.” 

Tom King then informed Dick of hia meeting with the 
smugglers, and their undertaking to convey them in 
safety across the channel. 

This communication greatly improved Maud’s spirits, 
and a certain amount of cheerfulness was noticeable in 
her mien immediately. 

“ And have you remained all this while in the eeolusion 
and inactivity of the smugglers’ cave ?” 

“We have; bnt chiefly on Jack’s account, who has 
suffered himself in a most extraordinary degree to be in- 
fluenced by ” 

Here Tom paused, as for the moment he forgot that he 
had not mentioned to those present his meeting with the 
old woman who had uttered the strange prophecy. 

“ By what Tom ? Why do you pause ?” 

“ Because,” interrupted Jack, “he does not care to let 
yon know that he encountered an old woman who pre- 
dicted that — tbit—” 

“Whav?” asked Dick, impatiently. “Why do you 
hesitate and look eo grave ?” 

“ It is ridiculous for him to do so,” said Tom King, inter- 
rupting ip his turn, and speaking with its mneb levity a.-- 
he oould call up. “ Because he is foolish enough to puy 
a deep regard to the impotent curses of an angry old 
woman.* 

“ But what did ehe say ?” 

“ The most improbable thing in the TV«V * thal 

which you would never gneaf if you tried or v ^ ‘fa- 
month, it if flo monstrous. 
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“I shall not make the attempt, then. But, as my 
cariosity is strongly excited, perhaps yon mil tell me 
without keeping me any longer in suspense." 

“ I will. She prophesied that my death was at hand, 
and that I was doomed to die at the hands of my best 
friend." 

“Tour best friend?” echoed Dick, in t«ne» which 
showed how extreme was his surprise 

“ Yes, suoh were the words." 

“ Then that must be ■ ” 

“No other than yourself, Dick. Nay, don’t regard it. 
If I live till you, my longest, truest, stanchest friend, 
deprive me of life, I shall make sure of a long existence ; 
or if the prophecy must be fulfilled, I would sooner take 
it from your hands than from the hangman’s rope. But 
give us your hand — there, that’s it ! — and think no mor6 
aboxit it!” 

Tom King, as he spoke, grasped his old comrade’s hand 
and shook it warmly. 

Dick did not speak, but the communication he had just 
received made * very Jeep impression upon him. 

Whether he would have made any remark upon re- 
covering from the state of surprise into which ho had 
been thrown is uncertain, for just at this moment some 
one was heard approaching. 

Looking out, they saw tt at it was Claude Duval, who 
was riding slowly, and apparently in doubt as to what 
point of *ie ruins he should direct his course. 

In a low voice, Dick called to him. He was afraid to 
hail him loudly lest there should be some lurker near. 

Upon hearing the tones of that well-known voice, 
Claude rode briskly forward, and the next moment was 
surrounded ind warmly greeted by hi3 expectant 
friends. 

“ You are safe and sound, I see,” remarked Sixteen- 
String Jack. 

“ Yes, all has gone well with me. I have had an odd 
adventure or two, which I will recount to you when I 
find an opportunity; and I do not come back empty- 
handed. Look at this.” 

Claude, as he spoke, produced from the pockets in his 
saddle a goodly quantity of valuables, and intimated that 
the pooke*s of his own apparel were equally well 
dlled, 

“You have been more successful in this respect than 
the rest of us,” said Dick Turpin. “ Still, as we have 
enough for our purpose, we ought to be satisfied. It is 
my intention to leave here for the coast as soon as Ellen 
and Mr . Davis arrive, Tom and Jack having already made 
arrartgements for the transport of ourselves and our 
hor»dS.” 

“ But why this haste ?” 

“ Yon shall know in good rime,” said Sixteen-Slring 
/aok. “ The matter now Is finally settled.” 

“ Well, yon will not find that I shall quarrel with your 
determination, for I am so overcome with fatigue that I 
feel as though I should like to lie down and go to sleep, 
and not wake up for a month at least.” 

Claude's excellent spirits had the effect, to a consider- 
able extent, of banishing the gloom which had been 
visible upon the countenances of all composing the 
group. 

Nevertheless, he was quick-sighted enough to see there 
was something amiss, and at once became importunate to 
know what that something was. 

“ It is Sixteen-String Jack here, with his odd, super- 
stitious fancies,” said Tom King. “ You know what he 
is, so think no more of it.” 

“Remember the shadow on the wall,” said Jack, 
solemnly. 

At the rementioo of this unaccountable event, all 
started, and paled slightly— that is, all but Tom King, 
*nd probably he would not have been an exception had 
he not guessed what his comrade was going to say. end 
prepared himself accordingly. 

An ominous silence followed — a silence which (j!»ude 
Dnval was the first to break. 

“Why do you *ecrr to that circumstance?” he 
said. 

“Because the rq lemorance of it ought to teach you not 
to think too lightly f anything that happens to fco beyond 
your comprehension. ” was Jack’s answer. 

“ But why not tell me what it is that has since made 
such an Imp ession upon you ?" 


Tom King, thinking the explanation would best come 
from him, related his adventure with the woman. 

In spite of what Jack had said, it was plain that he 
(Tom) was determined to make light of it, or at any rate, 
appear to do so. 

But in spite of "the levity with which he spoke, Claude 
was considerably affected, and, strange as it may seem, 
his exuberant spirits subsided from that moment. 

1 This, however, he was pleased to ascribe to tbe fatigue 
of which he had previously spoken. 

He at once sought out a place of repose. 

The accommodation was very limited in tin’s respect, 
and on the present occasion Claude Duval was even less 
inclined than usual to bo particular. 

Thinking of what had just passed kept sleep for along 
time from his eyelids, and when at length he closed them 
in slumber, he was tormented by all manner of distracting 
'visions. 

As the reader may be sure, Maud was much affected, 
and at the first opportunity she had of speaking alone 
with Dick Turpin, she said : 

“ Tell me now, and tell me truly, what do you think of 
this strange occurrence ?” 

“ I would rather not speak at all.” 

“ But at least you will tell me whether you think the 
prophecy is likely ever to be fulfilled.” 

“In a word, then, I do not. I should not hesitate to 
characterise it as the most improbable thing to occur ; still,, 
it is not impossible.” 

“Not impossible?" echoed Maud, in some surprise at 
his words. 

“No. But if Tom loses his life at my hands, it will 
only be through the occurrence of some most remarkable 
accident. Rest assured, it is a contingency which I shall 
ever do my best to be on my guard against ; and now let 
discussion upon this profitless subject have an end ; it can 
lead to no result.” 

CHAPTER MLXL 

DICK TURPIN AND HIS COMRADES ARE GLADDENED BY 

THE APPEARANCE OF ELLEN AND MRS. DAVIS AY 

STONEHENGE. 

Thus admonished, Maud relapsed into silence ; but it 
was not likely she could help her thoughts brooding upon 
the matter. 

One of the strangest things connected with it was the 
deep effect which the prophecy had upon all who heard 
it. 

One might almost have fancied that it found an answer- 
ing echo in all their hearts — that without being conscious 
of so doing, all had expected it. 

Tom King was surprised at the manner in which his 
communication had been received by his companions, and 
it became very difficult indeed for him to maintain, when 
alone, that levity which he had not very easily assumed 
when in their presence 

During the night which ensued nothing occurred worthy 
of special mention. 

To all appearances, they were as muen in solitude on 
Salisbury Plain as they would have been upon some 
desolate, uninhabited island. 

The highwaymen, one and all, congratulated theia« 
selves upon having found such isolated quarters. 

For form’s sake, their usual method of keeping watch 
was adhered to ; but nothing occurred to break in upon 
the security of their position. 

No sound was heard save the low baaing of some 
distant sheep, which came upon the ear with a melan- 
choly effect ; it seemed to make the loneliness of their 
posi;ion more apparent. 

The ensuing day was chiofiy spent in wandering about 
the stupendous ruins, which then had not that marred, 
defaced appearance which they now present. 

Sixteen-String Jack had had the prudence to bring 
with him from the smugglers’ cavern a tolerably large 
supply of such provisions as he could lay his hands upou, 
with excellent wine in profusion. 

On this score they had nothing to trouble then.. 

ds soon as the sun began to decline towards the west, 
they commenced their look-out for Mrs. Davis and 
Ellen. 

It was unanimously wished that they would speedily 
make their appearance. 
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The present seemed so favourable an opportunity of 
carrying out their design of leaving England, that it 
seemed a thousand pities not to avail themselves of it ; for 
even at Stonehenge the highwaymen could not count 
upon remaining long In this state vf seclusion. 

“ Understand me, Dick had said, “If they arrive at 
anything like an early hour to-night, wo will at once bend I 
our course to the sea-shore.” 

No demur whatever was raised to this proposition, I 
which was looked upon as being fully agreed to. 

Withont separating much from each other, the high- 
waymen contrived to post themselves at various points of 
the ruins in such a manner that they were able to com- 
mand every approach. I 

While they remained thus, they could not tail to be | 
made cognisant at an earlv moment of the approach of 
rbose they looked for. 

Thus they remained for some time, talking busily with 
each other ; but as the subject was almost exclusively their 
project for leaving England, their conversation would bo 
tedious to set down. 

Night came at length. 

The stars, one by one, peeped forth, and at length the 
moon roee in all her silver majesty. 

Her beams, unobstructed by any intervening obstacle, 
lighted up the open plain around to a great distance, 
and the hoary stones themselves seemed to catch and 
reflect a portion of her argentine lustre. 

But morning came at length, but without bringing those 
they wished to see. 

Anxious and impatient, thoy passed the hours for the 
Ltiost part in uneasy slumber. 

The perpetual suspense that they endured was hard 
indeed to bear, but there was no help for it, though this 
knowledge afforded them but a small amount of consola- 
tion. 

It was not, indeed, until the third uight — when all were 
sick and weary with long waiting — that their watching 
was rewarded. 

Just at that time when the indistinctness of twilight 
merges into the obscurity of night Dick Turpin uttered a 
low sound, which had the effect of causing all the rest to 
come clustering round him. 

“ Hush — hush !” he said — “ keep back ! I think all is 
well. But still, let us keep, if we can, upon the safe 
side.” 

Tom Davie was with great difficulty restrained from 
rushing forward. 

But Claude Duval twined his arms round him and held 
him fast. 

“No — no,” he said — “no you don’t, Tom! Just keep 
quiet a bit, will yon !” 

“ But I tell you they are approaching." 

“ Well, if they are, there can be no harm in waiting a 
moment or two in order to make sure.” 

“ Sure !" echoed Tom. “ Do you think that I could be 
in any donbt respecting those two forms which are so 
well known to me ? No — no ! you may be doubtful, but I 
am eure — quite sure !” 

“It may be so,” said Dick; “but still, the general 
safety requires that you and all the rest remain here in 
conce almenk Who knows ?— they may be watched. Be 
still, I say — your patience will not be put to trial for moro 
than a moment longer." 

With eager, expectant eyes, Tom Davis fixed his gaze 
upon the two dusky forms which oould be seen approach- 

espite the general gloom, it was quite certain that they 
were tamales. « 

One seemed much overcome with weariness, and at 
every few steps would pause and lean heavily for support 
upon her companion, whose slight figure seemed but ill 
adapted to sustain her weight. 

For some time they came on in a direct line towards 
them, as though in no sort of doubt whatever as to their 
destination. 

But as they drew nearer this confidence of deme^nrmr 
vanished, and irresolution succeeded. 

“ They will never find us if we do not disclose our- 
selves,” wniepered Tom Davis, iu an agony of impatience, 
which made him regardless of what the captain had said. 

This seemed only too probable ; but Dick was somehow 
strangely impressed with the idea that there was great 
necessity for cautiousness. 


Apparently there was nothing either IsiMe or audible 
to account for this feeling. 

At length, however, in a low tone at voice, he cried 
out ; 

“This way — this way I Ellen— Ellen 1 Histl Tlhia 
wav !” 

A glad cry from the girl’s lips let him know that ae tiad 
been hea d though Dick was much annoyed at the want of 
cantion which this evinced. 

The sound reached also the ears of Mrs. Davis, who 
felt her exhausted strength suddenly return. 

In another moment the dark black shallow of the Druid’s 
Stones was reached. 

Over the meeting we 6hall pass in silence, feeling eure 
that, knowing so much of all the characters as the reader 
does, it must t>e easier to imagine than describe it. 

As soon as ever the first demonstrations of jo were 
over, Diok questioned Ellen. 

“Have you had an uninterrupted journey hither ” he 
asked. 

“ Perfectly so.” 

“You have seen nothing of the officers ? — you have no 
reason to suppose that any of our foes followed you from 
London ?” 

“Iam almost certain not.” 

“ How almost ?” 

“ As certain as anyone could be who was not actually 
informed of the fact.” 

Dick drew a long breath of relief. 

“ Why, so far, then, all is well,” said Tom King, 

“Yes,*” added Sixteen-String Jack 5 “let us set about 
leaving at once." 

“ In good time. I see no reason for immediate haste ; I 
would fain learn how matters stand in London. Doubtless 
Old Matthew has sent some message. Tell us,” he added, 
turning to Ellen, “ did you not meet with Old Matthew as 
soon as you wero liberated ?" 

“No But we wero accosted by some one who said he 
wag a friend of his, and promised to take us to him.” 

“ And did he so ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And he found you a shelter ?” 

“ Yes. We are both most grateful to him, and to you 
who prompted it.” 

“Never mind that now,” interrupted Dick, hastily. 
“ When you left, what did he tell you ?” 

“ That we were to say that the officers were ail uncom- 
monly quiet, and that he not half like it. He could 
not make out what this change of tactics meant, and felt 
much troubled concerning it. 

“ And was that all ?” 

“ All, save that he had a piece of advice to offer you, which 
he hoped you would have the good sense not, only to 
listen to but follow — those were his exact words,” Ellen 
added. 

“ And what was this advice ?” 

“ That you should all leave England at the very earliest 
moment possible, and not return to it for some time.” 

“Hurrah for Matthew’s advice 1” said Sixteen-String 
Jack. 

“ Hush — hush !’ 

“What is it ?” 

“Nothing, only we ought not to be too noisy. Old 
Matthew’s counsel shall not be disregarded even for a 
moment. I feel that this complete silence on the part of 
the officers is a bad sign for us, and as soon an you can get 
your horses ready we will start.” 


CHAPTER MLXII 

ADVERTS TO THE ENERGETIC PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
TOI.ICE OFFICERS IN LONDON. 

In order that the calamitous events which followed the 
arri«m] of the highwaymen at Stonehenge may be fully 
dri^ci-atood, it will be necessary for ns to devote a little 
apace to the occurrences which had been taking place in 
London — to explain, in fact, that extraordinary lull on 
the part of the officers of justice which, as Old ‘ Mattnew 
ana Dick Turpin rightly thought, was no good sign. 

In the first place, then, we must mention % singular 
coincidence. 

It will be remembered that when Claude imposed so 
cleverly upon the cml alone squire, be stated something 
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which he thought probable enough, but without knowing 
that such a thing had been done. 

He passed himself off as an agent from the chief magis- 
trate at Bow Street, and stated that certain high Guv em- 
inent officials had sent an urgent communication respect- 
ing the many failures which had been made to capture the 
highwaymen. 

Now, oddly enough, this was exactly what had taken 
place. 

The numerous defeats which the police officers had met 
with, and the no better success whhih had attended the 
plan of patrolling the roads by dragoons, were felt to be a 
scandal and disgrace to the police officials. 

The people at large, ever ready to find fault with the 
ruling powers, were loud in their complaints, and these 
complaints at length reached the ears of his Majesty’s 
officers of State-* -or rather, the outcry became so loud, 
that they could no longer pretend to be ignorant of 
it. 


Accordingly a particular message, of a private and con- 
fidential character, was sent to the chief magistrate a; 
Bow Street respecting the matter in question. 

The subject of this communication was, that ho must 
make use of every means he could to capture the high- 
waymen, either dead or alive ; and further added, that if 
this was not done after the elapsion of a reasonable time, 
he would bo dismissed from office. 

This was the most unpalatable and alarming part of the 
missive, but it was smoothed over by the addition that in 
the event of early success he might look forward to some 
lasting and substantial recognition of his services. 

This hint was enough. 

The magistrate felt he must bestir himself, for already 
he had remained at his post almost long euough to entitle 
him to a life pension should he be removed from it from 
any cause; so that dismissal, in his case, would have 
been excessively aggravating. 

Upon receiving the communication the magistrate re- 
solved to lose no time in taking promptly the strictest 
steps. 

A conversation with his chief clerk resulted in an inter- 
view with a very singular individual, who rejoiced in the 
cognomen of Anfrobus Skellum. 

This man had led for some time a precarious life in 
making himself generally useful in police business, and in 
all that he undertook displayed so much sagacity and 
cunning that it was supposed he would prove the best 
"gent for the capture of the celebrated highwaymen. 

Until this moment the chief- magistrate had never 
troubled himself to notice very particularly the exterior 
appearance of this man ; but now, looking at him, he saw 
that he was a little under-sized fellow with a very wiry 
framo, and, probably, having not one ounce of superfluous 
flesh over hw whole, body. 

His eyes were bright and piercing, and the magistrate, 
who, from his very occupation, was no bad judge of human 
nature, felt at onoe that ohance had supplied him with the 
very agent he required, and that if he failed to accomplish 
his purpose it would be strange indeed. 

Skellum’s eyes grew brighter than ever wh< n he learned 
the caime for which he had been summoned before the 
magistrate. 

“ If you will only place power enough at my disposal, 
and give me a decent sum by wav of a reward,” he said, 

“ I will undertake the capture of them all before a month 
from the present date.” 

“ Whet power do you require ?” 

“ As many police officers as I may judge necessary for 
my purpose, all of whom must be absolutely under my 
control, and who are to obey all my instructions faithfully 
and without demur.” 

“Granted,” said the magistrate. ■You shall have 
them. And now for the reward.” 

“ That, your worship, I leave to you.” 

“Nay — nay: name your terms, and let the matter be 
settled now and for all ' 

Skellum paused for a moment In deep reflection, as 
though weighing his chance > of making* good thing of 
the business in hand. 

The magistrate grew impatient. 

“ Two guineas a week,” oaid Skellum, at length, “ for as 
tong as either of us may Uve, No matter which dies, the 
payment ceases.” 

The magistrate stared, or he had not auticipatad that a 


reward would havo been asked for in such a shape aa 
this. 

He held a whisperod conference with his clerk, and 
took into account Skellum’s age and the probable length 
of time he would live. 

Last of all he thought that his pension depended upon 
this man's success, and that decided him. 

He thought he could well afford to pay such a sum out 
of the amount to which he would be entitled. 

“ Agreed !” he said. 

But Skellum was particular, aud required a written 
memorandum of the agreement, in order that thero might 
be no dispute in the future. 

After some demur this was given, and an authority 
issued for him to pick out of the whole force such men as 
he thought would be most likely to perform efficiently 
the services he required of them. 

Skellum began without delay. 

To detail the whole of his proceediugs would be some- 
what tedious. 

We shall give, instead, a gene.-.d outline of his 
actions. 

After much earnest deliberation aud the abandonment 
of many plans which had suggested themselves to his 
quick-witted intellect, he remembered the fact of Mrs. 
Davis and Ellen being under sentence. 

His next step was to ascertain when the term would 
expire, and found that he had not long to wait. 

He then made a further stipulation, which was. that no 
active measures should be taken by anyone else in London 
against the highwaymen but himself. 

This was the cause of that cessation of hostilities which 
had first surprised Old Matthew, and afterwards caused 
him to 'xperience considerable alarm ; for Skellum was 
so caretul that be managed to preserve a complete secrecy 
as to his intentions. 

The success he met with in this respect may be best un- 
derstood and estimated when we say that Old Matthew was 
kept in the dark respecting his designs. 

! There was something, too, quite augurative of success 
in the calmness and patience with which he waited for 
the ripening of his plans. 

It was suggestive of the manner in which a cat will 
keep on the watch for prey, with the certainty that if it 
only waits long enough its object will be achieved. 

Thus matters went on until the morning when the 
prisoners were released from durance. 

A trusty agent of Mr. Skellum’s was placed on the 
watch at the outer gate. 

He would have performed the service himself, only he 
feared that if he was seen there the cause of his presence 
would be suspected. 

This man performed his part so well as to escape the 
notice of the person Old Matthew had sent, in pursuance 
of his agreement with the highwaymen, to meet tbo pri- 
soners. 

With the vigilance of a fox, Skellum’s agent watched 
every movement made, and finally succeeded in tracking 
them all to the house which Old Matthew had provided 
for their reception. 

This was done, too, without giving rise to the least 
alarm. 

The house was situated in a small back street, and the 
spy took lodgings at a house immediately opposite, so os 
to remain perpetually on the watch. 

At dusk he was joined by Skellum, who had been 'made 
acquainted with his whereabouts. 

“ You are sure they do not suspect that they have been 
watched and follotf 'd ?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

Skellum rubbed his hands gleefully. 

“ All will be well now,” he cried, exultantly. “It Is no- 
thing hut fair and straightforward sailing now. No more is 
to be done save to keep a close watch upon the movements 
of those two females, and we shall come up with the whole 
gang at last.” 

The spy himself was sanguine of success, aud as he had 
been offered a very considerable reward, he felt quite a 
warm interest in the aff rir. 

But when a whole week elapsed without either Ellen 
or Mrs. Davis having gone abroad, doubts began to in 
trude themselves upon hiffi. 

He mentioned them, but Skellum only laughed. 

“ I am so sure in my own mind that what I have said 
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Brill come to pass, that I should have patience enough to 
remain for a month, or even longer, watching thus. 

It was on the very next day after this that something 
occurred which would have had the effect of strengthen- 
ing Sk^lum’s convictions had they showed any signs of 
w l**<iomng. | 

This was that Old Matthew, under cover of the dark- 
ness, one night paid them a visit. 

Our jovial friend had waited as he tuought a sufficient 
time ; and being, as we have said, in entire ignorance with 
regard to Mr. Skellum and his doings, conceived that he 
had waited long enough to make it safe for him to -'ey a 
visit. 

“ Keep good watch now,” said Skellum, as soon as he 
was informed of this evert— “ keep good watch ; for, rely 
upon it, the time is close at hand when the birds will 
take their flight, and we must be prepared to follow them 
with all secrecy.” 

This made the spy more watchful still, for he had the 
very highest opinion of Skellum’s abilities. 

But another week elapsed, and then Old Matthew paid 
another visit. 

This was the period at which he told them that it was 
time for them to start, and gave them snch informa- 
tion as wonld enable them to reach their destination 

The quiescence of the officers made him more and more 
aneasy, and occasioned him to send that message to Dick 
Turpin which the reader has already heard Ellen deliver. 

He was most particular in’enjoining secrecy ; but, alas ! 
how needlessly — all their efforts were of no avail, and 
he himself did not believe that the police officers were 
watching the premises. 

Matthew himself provided them with funds for their 
journey, which, however, he recommended they should 
make on foot, as they had plenty of time before them, and 
by this means it would be more difficult to trace them. 

Old Matthew then hade them farewell, and took his de- 
parture. 

Skellum was now on the alert in good earnest. 

He took every precaution which astuteness and an 
anxious desire of success could suggest. 

Then he waited, and on the following night, happening 
to be at his spy’s lodgings, he was rewarded by seoing 
the pair come forth. 

Wi*h the same skill as before, Ellen and Mrs. Davis 
were followed ; but though both turned continually and 
looked anxiously behind them, they had not the least sus- 
picion that foes were on their track. 

And thus they commenced their long and tedious 
journey. 

In one respect, however, Skellnm, with all his adroit- 
ness, was at fanlt. 

When he saw them set oat on foot, he had jumped to 
the conclusion that they had not far to journey. 

He was not long in discovering his mistake, and wished 
he could hit upon some means of discovering their desti- 
nation. 

This he was compelled to abandon as impossible, for he 
gave them both credit for possessing sufficient good 
sense to preserve this a complete secret. 

He again summoned patience to his aid, and of . this 
commodity he possessed a tolerably good stock. 

But he continued to lay his plans. 

He strengthened his force, and sent to the chief magis- 
trate accounts in which he expressed himself more 
sanguine than ever of success. , 

Oue person alone followed the fugitives, and as Le went 
along he continued to leave accounts of his progress, so 
that the officers Skellum commanded had no difficulty 
in keeping in his footsteps, nor was tnere any necessity 
for the observance of secrecy on their part. 

When he had goue far enough to form an idea of their 
course, he guessed their destination to be some point on 
the south-western coast. 

“ We shall have a good haul," he said, triumphantly, to 
himself — “ we shall nail them just as they are ■aoout to 
make their escape from England. Ila! ha! my annuity is 
as good as secure new ; and, upon my word, I ltelieve that 
I have earned it.” 

In this comfortable state of mind he continued the 
journey, though the slow progress they were comjjelled 
to make was excessively tiresome and trying to 
the patience of the men. 

Whenever he fancied he discovered any symptom of 


disaffection, he painted, in glowing colours, the certainty 
there was that they would achieve suoce-i* *f they con- 
tinued to remain true to his instructions. 

Ho was afraid to remain far behind in the rear of his 
spy, for of course he could not tell how soon the fugitives 
might join the highwaymen, and he was desirous of 
pouncing upon them at unawares. 

Thus matters went on, with little to vary the monotony 
which characterised them, except that e/>- H day their pro- 
gress became slower and slower. 

Mrs. Davis was excessively feeble, and Ellen by no 
means strong. 

The reader will easily believe this when he remembers 
how much both had latterly gone through. 

At last, however, Salisbury Plain wad gained, and the 
knowledge that they were so near tne appointed meeting- 
place reanimated the failing strength of both. 

But the open character of the gronnd now made it most 
difficult for the spy to perform his duty unseen. 

Still, by various stratagems, he ountinued to keep his 
prey in sight, until he beheld t hem enter Stonehenge. 

Then he paused, and finally retraced hisutaps to a little 
distance. 

Here he waited for the arrival of the troop. 

••Ha,” said Skellum, in whom this intelligence had pro- 
duced an excellent flow of spirits, “ now I have it I This 
will prove the meeting-place for all the gang, which 1 
know to have been dispersed ! If we are careful we shall 
have them all at one swoop !” 

Skellum was amply provided with men, and he set 
about taking his measures with great rapidity and pru- 
dence. 

He seemed to grasp at the capabilities of the place at 
once. 

He was most particular to enjoin stealthfulness on the 
part of his men, who were able to make their way over 
the soft tnrf almost unheard. . 

Having first of all seen them posted ronnd the ruins in 
a circle, with the men at snoh distances that they could 
communicate readily with each other, he proceeded to visit 
them one by one, and ascertain that their weapons were in 
perfect order. 

He also gave them their instructions one after the other, 
sq that there shonld be no fear of a misunderstand- 
ing. 

The course he had decided upon to capture our 
friends was fearfully well calculated to answer the end 
in view. 

Having placed his men round the ruins as we have 
described, he told them to be In readiness to advance 
slowly and steadily, and. as near as possible, all at the 
same rate of speed. 

The oonseqnenoe of this was that as they thus advanced 
the circle became less and less, and by oonseqnence the 
men got closer to each other, until they were ere long 
shoulder to shoulder. 

So silently had all their movements np to this moment 
taken place that the highwaymen . were entirely nnaw&re 
of their proximity. 

The police officers listened. 

They heard sounds which convinced them that those 
they sought were close at hand. 

“ Now a sodden rush,” said Skellum, " and the business 
will be done — we shall be upon them before they know 
what is the matter I Be, every one of yon, ready to make 
the best use of your powers daring the next few 
moments ! All is ready 1 Forward — for ward ! Down 
with them all ! Remember, dead or alive ! ‘ In either case 
the reward is just the same ! Forward — forward !" 

CHAPTER MLXiJL 

THE RESULT OF THE POLICE OFFICERS’ AdTACK UPON 
DICK TURPIN AND HIS FRIENDS AT STONF.HENOE. 
The reader now will have no difficulty in thoroughly 
comprehending the tremendous nature of the peril with 
which the highwaymen aud their friends were threatened. 

So well generated had the police officers been that they 
were all in utter ignorance of their proximity. 

Oue or two causes conspired to produoe this result. 

In the first place there was the general excitement which 
took place on the arrival of Ellen and Mrs, Davis, and 
daring which they had omitted to make use of their 
customary caution. 
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A gusty wind, too, had blown up, which every moment 
Increased in intensity, and the odd whistling eound which 
ft made in searching a passage through the crevices of the 
wd stones was sufficient to submerge any 3ligkt occasional 
aound. 

\Morecver, this wind had brought with it some nense 
masses of black cloud, which went driving across the 
heavens, threatening every moment to discharge e torrent 
of rain upon the earth below. 

The elements, therefore, went very '’ar to favoui the 
offieera. 

It was, howevei, just before the police officers made 
their onslaught, that Dick Turpin utnerefl thceo words 
which will be found at the closo of & preceding 
chapter. 

As there was a unanimous desire to quit the ruins, 
preparations were instantly commenced for a departure. 

Tom Davis, Claude, Jack, and Tom King started off to 
fetch the horses ; and this was the time that they first 
became aware of their peril. 

“ Danger — danger 1” criod Tom King, at the top of his 
voice, and preparing himself for an immediate defence. 
“ The foe is upon us ! The ruins are alive with officers !” 

The concluding words had scarcely passed his lips 
before the whole troop rushed into the small open space 
where the conference of our friends bad taken place. 

Some remained mounted, while others were on foot, so 
as to be in readiness to attack in every way. 

Sc suddenly did this irruption of the officers take place — 
so utterly unexpected was any such event, that our friends 
were completely paralysed by surprise. 

Even Dick Turpin, accustomed as he was to sudden 
surprises of every description, stood as though he had 
been suddenly converted into stone. 

True to the bloodthirsty hint which had been given 
them, the officers discharged their pistols ; but they were 
too hasty and too excited for the volley to produce as 
much harm as one would have anticipated from it. 

After this all was confusion. 

Had there been a disinterested spectator of *hs 
he would have been conscious of nothing save the clash 
of weapons, loud yells, groans, and cries, and tho discharge 
of firearms. 

Mingled with all this could be heard the trampling of 
horses, the rushing of many feet, and general uproar and 
confusion, while the gloom which prevailed was trebly 
increased by the smoke from the exploded weapons, 
which hovered over the combatants like a mimic 
crowd. 

Dick Turpin's -surprise, however, lasted only until the 
first pistol shot fell upon his ear. 

That well-known And familiar souud brought him to 
himself. 

In the twinkling of an eye he was ready for action. 

But, to his dismay and horror, a wild and awful 
ehriok thrilled from the lips of Maud ; and after a fiautic 
eifort to save herself by grasping at Dick’s apparel, she 
fell heavily to the ground. 

Such an event as this was sure to have one of two 
effects upon Turpin. 

It would either render him motionless or helpless, or 
else endue him with the rage and vigour of a dozen 
men. 

Fortunately, it was the latter effoot which was pro- 
duced upon him. 

In fact, it may be questioned whether he instantly 
comprehended to the full extent what had happened. 

Be it how it may, he bestrode Maud’s prostrate body, and, 
levelling the two pistols which he held full at the forms of 
the officers who were in the act of rushing upon him, 
discharged them. 

Both bullets told, for, despite his tremendous agitation, 
Dick’s nerves were steady. 

Without pausing, he flung the two useless weapons at 
hfs foes with the full strength of his arjns. 

His next act was to stoop and raieo Maud. 

Supernatural strength seemed to be afforded him, k > r he 
lifted her np with as muoh ease and swiftnees a , he could 
have done a little child. 

Then, having nothing before him but Maud’s peril be 
made a rush to escape. 

But it was scarcely possible he could succeed in getting 
dear of so many foes. 

But fortune favoured him. 


Close beside him was his own gallant mare, Black 
Bess, standing calm and unhurt amid tho tumult. 

Ne ver had she rendered her owner a greater or more 
highly-prized service than by being at hand at that juno* 
ture. 

The rapidity which characterised ail Dick’s movements 
now was something marvellous. 

Iu a second, with a continuation of the preter- 
natural strength with which he had been endowed, he 
placed Maud across the back of Black Boss, and sprang 
into the saddle behind her himself. 

But rapid as he had been, yet the time had been suf- 
ficient to enable bis foes to be busy ; and Just when he had 
accomplished thus much, our hero found his further pro- 
gress opposed. 

But he was then more like a madman than a sane being, 
and bent only on one thing — namely, a frenzied desire to 
escape, 

He drew his sword, and flashed it round him with so 
much vigour and with such lightning-like rapidity, that 
his foes scattered before him like chaff, and shrunk from 
him as from a demon. 

“On, Bess!" he cried. “On — on, old lass! If ever 
you strove for your master, strive now !” 

Black Bess seemed not only to hear his voice, tut. also 
to comprehend the purport of the very words her rider 
uttered. 

She reaicd and plunged as though driven to mad- 
ness. 

Turpin’s foes shrank from her iron-bound hoofe. 

But the struggle was only for a space of time so brief 
that we are unable to find a word to characterise it, 
though to Dick it seemed an ago. 

With one bound Bess cleared herself from the police 
officers— -another took her beyond the precincts of the 
ruine. 

Never before had she taken such furious leaps. 

Nothing could withstand them. 

Away — away she flew. 

Shots were tired from the rear, but Dick heeded them 
not. 

Other officers spurred their steeds unmercifully — steeds 
which had been expressly chosen by Skellum for their 
more than ordinary powers of swiftness and endur- 
ance. 

On they came, till the earth seemed to shake and re- 
sound beneath the furious beat of the iron hoofs. 

But of this also Dick was supremely heedless. 

He laughed to scorn their puny efforts, for Black Bess 
was bounding over Salisbury Plain with the swiftness of 
an antelopo which finds itself hard pressed by the hunts- 
men. 

As though utterly unconscious of the doublo burden 
w hich she carried, she kept up that long stretching gallop 
for which she was so remarkable. 

Away— away, until in the distance can be seen the 
boundary of the huge plain they are traversing with such 
rapid flight, and until the police officers are far behind. 

But yet the gallant animal relaxed not her speed, seem- 
ing rather to possess some portion of the frenzy with 
which her rider’s heart and brain were filled. 

But we must leave them thus for awhile, and return to 
the 6cene of action, where much had taken place to which 
attention must be given. 

We shall have to treat of these occurrences successively ; 
but of course the reader will understand that' this is com- 
pulsory, though the events themselves occurred simulta- 
neously. 

When they made their first sudden dash, the police 
officers succeeded in seizing four persons, or rather five, 
for they grasped Claude, but he, by a rapid, ready move- 
ment, and by a powerful exertion of his enormous 
strength, contrived to get free and stand upon 
sive. 

The other four were not so fortunate. 

Tbsse were Torn Davis, his wife, Ellen, and Btxtoen- 
String J ack respectively. 

The three first made very little, if any, resistance, and 
were immediately dragged sway, Tom Di*vis himseH 
having received a pistol shot. 

As for Bixteen-Btring Jack himself, he was thrown 
into a complete state of paralysis, caused by intense sur- 
prise. 

Nothing could possibly hare astonished him more than 
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for the officers thus to spring upon them, and for some 
moments he was literally bereft of motion. 

He only stood and stared around him, and, Indeed, ex- 
hibited all those signs of semi-consciousness which some- 
times follow a heavy blow. 

He could scarcely believe that his eyes won-, eorviug 
aim aright. 

When he recovered himself from this state oi mental 
stupor, which in reality had not lasted half so long as he 
had imagined, he found himseK standing calmly wilh a 
police officer on each side of him, the vice -like character 
of whose grasp was far from pleasant. 

The officers we in no slight degree amazed by the 
apathy of their prisoner. 

Sis demeanonr was so different to what they had ex- 
pected that they ecaroely knew what to make of it. 

The instant ne recovered himself, Jack made a sudden 
effort to release himself. 

But it was iu vain. 

Se discovered, first of all, that his wrists hpl been 
securely handcuffed behind his ba k, which made any- 
thing uke an effectual struggle out of the question . 

A dull sensation of aching pain somewhere iu the 
neighbourhood of his ankle joint mado him sensible that 
he had been injured in that quarter. 

By the pain, he fancied it must be from a pistol 
bullet. 

Both the officers by whom he was held had their drawn 
awords in their right hands, and they at once presented 
their points menacingly at the breast of their prisoner, 
while they said, in tones which- admitted no doubt of 
their sincerity : 

“If you offer any resistance we will make short of tho 
matter by plunging these swords into your heart, for our 
orders are to take you dead or alive — it matters not 
which !” 

Upon hearing these words, Jack gave himself up for 
lost. 

At any rate, it would have been a mere act of suicide to 
have offered any further resistance then. $ 

“ I surrender,” he said calmly. “ I cannot help my- 
self.” 

If Spoken like a sensible man, who knows how to give 
iu handsomely when he is beaten.” 

To this maxim the highwayman made no comment. 

Has brow was contracted, and his breath came thick 
and fast as he gazed upon the scene of carnage going on 
before him. 

But it is to be hoped that this resignation to his fate 
was seeming only, and that the expression of his uncon- 
ditional surrender was only made in the hope that his 
captors might be to some extent thrown off their guard 
by it, and so afford him a chance of making a rush for 
freedom. 

But in good earnest, Sixteen-String Jack’s heart was 
very, very heavy. 

For a long time he had been dimly conscious of what 
was going to happen, and this had manifested itself in 
the strong desire which he had shown to leave England 
with all haste. 

Now this disastrous attack seemed to have crushed 
him utterly, and he hung his chin upon his breast with 
an air of dejection that was painful indeed to witness. 

But aid was near, although he knew it not. 

Tom King and Claude Duval had been the most self- 
possessed of the whole group, and had been the first to 
make a decided stand against the multitude of foes who 
pounoed upon them. 

Buck to back they placed themselves, 'overcoming all 
opposition, and escaping by a miracle any serious injury 
from that storm of bullets that bailed around them, though 
several slight injuries had been received by both 

It was in vain — nay, it was madness for them to oombat 
with so many. 

But they had the satisfaction of witnessing Dick’s escape, 
aud they both hoped that Maud’s hurt was nbt a severs 
one. 

The real object of their attention was Sixteen-Btring 
Jack. 

Towards him they fought their way 

They wondered much to see bun standing still so 
quietly, and still more that, he hac! suffered hiroaolf to be 
made prisoner so easily. 

Their intention was to rescue him. 


No sooner did Jack see them, and guess their inten- 
tion, than he cried, in a loud voice : 

“ Desist— desiot S Your attempt is madne ss ! Leave 
me 1” 

“ Never I” said Claude ; and as he pronounced the word, 
he out down the officer who had opposed himself to him. 

“I tell you it is more than madness!” vociferated 
Sixteen-String Jack, in return. “You cannot contend 
successfully with so many : you must be defeated I Leave 
me — you cannot help me S” 

“Never!” cried Tom King, fighting uesperately. 

“ Then you are giving yourselves up and doing me no 
service. If you escape and join the captain, all will be 
well.” 

“ Never, without you. Jack !” 

“ But do you not Uuderctand,” cried Jack, almost frantic, 
“ that while you are at liberty you have the chance cf «a» 
sisting me ? If you are captured or slain you will require 
assistance yourselves ; aud where will you get it ? Not 
another word, I say! Ely — fly!” 

“Jack is right,” said Tom King, in a tone of vexation. 
“ We can help him best by deserting him.” 

C A bold charge, then I” cried Claude. On — on ! We 
must have our horses !” 

But tlie officers, now under the generalship of Skellum, 
had formed themselves into a collected force. 

They were prepared to bear down upon the remainder 
of the band. » 

But Claude aud Tom both felt that they were fighting 
not only for themselves, but for their companions, and 
this knowledge impelled them to enact prodigies of 
valour. 

As the last words were pronounced they made a sudden 
dash and managed to get clear of those of their foes who 
immediately surrounded them. 

Then, summoning up all their powers of speed, they 
dashed among the ruins, the intricacies of which enabled 
them to baffle their enemies considerably. 

Before them were some horses belonging to those police 
officers who had dismounted. 

Tanting aud breathless, tho two friends reached thorn. 

They flung away their swords, for the weapons now 
would only have beeu an incumbrance. 

Then, amid another shower of bullets, thoy sprang into 
the saddles. 

“ Away — away !” said Tom Kiug, faintly. “We must 
part, and that will distract them. Away — away !” 

Thb last word was scarcely audible, for Tom bad been 
badly hit by one of the bullets in tho last discharge of 
firearms. 


CHAPTER MLXIV. 

DESCRIBES THE PRECAUTIONS SKELLUM TOOK TO CONVEX 
HIS PRISONERS IN SAFETY TO NEWGATE. 

We feel it necessary to remind the reader that all which 
we have described at such length actually occurred in an 
extraordinarily brief space of time. 

So brief, indeed — so rapid had been all the varied 
events, that from the moment when the officers first 
dashed in up to the time when Claude and Torn King got 
away, certainly not more than three minutes had 
elapsed. 

To those we have just mentioned the lapse of time by 
no moans appeared to be so grec.t. 

The whole seemed to them like an electric shock. 

As the whole party of the highwaymen and their 
friends had been thus suddenly separated, it »vill be ne- 
cessary for us to describe sequentially what befel them. 

Assuming, then, that for the present at any rate, Six- 
teen-String Jack’s position to be the most critical, we 
will first of all give our consideration to him. 

When he saw Claude and Tom also succeed in hoiuv.t- 
ing thomselves, he was overcome with joy. 

Despite the terrible nature of his situation, w, by uo 
means looked upon it with the same sensations as he had 
done a moment or so previously. 

He was quite certain that no effort upon their part would 
be wanting to set him once again at liberty. 

This conviction caused him to resign himself stil’ 
more calmly into the hands of hfo captors 

8k»U»im however, was furious at the slight amount o? 
HMcttia ne had mat with. 
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^ not understand it. 

appointed. ' Mr ’ Sl “- Jll «“‘ «• bitterly dis- 

.»? MW ht^E « W-"* «• »M* of the band, 
doubtfuL d.oing so seemed somewhat 

to^^“o P a™a°tak*gre"t“ir!ro'f l! tJ l “” e . v " r ' Le elected 

s&sir * *■ 

■Wo. 230 . — Black Bu>x 


t ho Y e he “ f W *® the , c * 3e ho turned round to addrast 
those of the men who remained with him, and w hoi t 

f ny0D0 T 0uld h,lve tPttght were more than 
5; thenMie *” y P-.^sibiHty of escape or rescue. 
h ow ’ the . n ’ he cried, in savage tones, “ look to all 
bein 0 made right and secure, and without mere de- 
lay we will turn our faces Londouward 
Ue drew near to Sixteen-String Jack as he spoke to. 
of com-se he was his most important prisoner 1 

It sha 1 be a short shrift for vou, mv buck >” he said to 
Jack, glaring at him horribly With his squinting eft 
You may think that you will give ma the slip' ’as vc 
have done others who have had you in custody 

gi^you r addwd ’ With a h0rrible imprecation, “III for“ 
There was something about this man’s manner mo« 

jSSSf “ d malevolont tban ™ £ 
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But he affected to take do notice of what had just been 
said, behaving as though he thought the words had boon 
addressed to anyone rather than himself. 

This, as ho quite anticipated, made Skellnw. arc re 
savage than ever. 

But just at this moment an oflleer e-aine behind nim and 
touched him on tlio shoulder. 

iSkeliuru turned round quickly. 

‘‘ Well, what is it ?” he said, sharply. 

Beg pardon, sir, but ’’ 

“Gome, out with it 1” 

“ I wanted to know whether you had decided on any 
particular plan for carrying your prisoners to London ?” 

Skellum remained silent. 

in good truth he had not once thought of what had 
just been mentioned, though he did not care about ac- 
knowledging so much to his subordinate. 

Nevertheless, in a subdued tone, ho asked : 

“Am I wrong in thinking, Jenkins, that you have 
some particular plan to propose ?” 

“ Well, sir, I ” 

“ Have you not thought of something which you deem 
will be worthy of being put in practice? If so, speak — 
don't be afraid.” 

“ Well, Mr. Skellum, I had been thinking that as t wo 
of our prisoners happened to be women it would be neces- 
sary to find out some way of taking them safely.” 

“ Very good ; and how do you propose to do it ?” 

“ Why, you must remember that thero is a farm-house 
not very many miles from here.” 

Well'?” 

“ I thought if we went thero we might be able to borrow 
some kind of a covered vehicle in which we could place 
them all, aud to which we could harness six or eight 
horses. We should be able to keep good guard round, 
and prevent anyone from getting out of it ; and it strikes 
me that the prisoners would be carried to London much 
sooner.” 

Mr. Skellum paused to consider. 

“ Yours is not a very bad plaD, and something of the 1 
sort must bo adopted.” 

, “ Yos, sir.” 

“ But I can propose an amendment which I believe will 
bo on improvement.” 

The officer looked expectant. 

“It can’t be many miles to Salisbury, can it ?” 

“It can’t •, though I don’t justly know how leg it 
may be.” 

“ Well, we will, in the first place, make our way there, 
and, having arrived, we’ll engage the stage-coach.” 

“ Engage the stage-coach 1” echoed the officer, in some 
surprise. 

“ Yes, wo con easily do so. That, you will seo, is a 
much better vehicle for rapid travelling than anything on 
wheels that we could hope to find at a farm-house.” 

“Besides, the whole of you could take it in turns to 
ride on and in the coach along with the prisoners, which 
Wuuld rest you from the fatigues of riding continually.” 

“ Vory true, sir, so it would.” 

“ Then let it be done. Wo can continue to keep the 
prisoners secure until then.” 

“ And I suppose you would wish some one sent on to 
Salisbury to make the uecossary arrangements ?” 

“ Yes ; and now I think of it, that service cannot be 
performed better by anyone than yourself.” 

The officer bowed low to this compliment, as he said : 

“ Then, with your permission, Mr. Skellum, I will 
start at once.” 

“ Yes, yes — the sooner the bette*’ I will see to the 
rest.” 

The officer departed, mounted his horse. „,ad was soon 
galloping to his destination. 

Although this dialogue had taken place within a few 
paces of where Sixteen-String Jack stood, yet the speakers 
had been capful to carry it on in a tone go low that he 
was unable to overbear many consecutive words of it. 

He was not able to catch sufficient to enable him to 
esariprehend their inteutious. 

A. scene of considerable animation now ensued. 

Without any exception, the police officers were most 
eolicitous to preserve the prisoners they had made, and 
turned all their attention to this eud. 

By tho special direction of bkellum, Sixteen-String 

vik vu accommodated with several yards of strong 


rope, which tho officers had brought with them for tha 
purpose of securing their prisoners. 

This was bound round him in many directions, and 
knotted everywhere with so much tightness that it was 
only by enduring much pain tnat he managed to move 
even a single limb. 

Tom Davis was also strongly bouud, he being con- 
sidered a most desperate character. 

As for Mrs. Davis, her state of bodily feebleness was 
too extreme for any fears to bo apprehended on her ac- 
count. Still, in spite of the remonstrance of Eden and 
Sixteen-String Jack, her hands were tightly tied behind 
her. 

Ellen herself was even more cdrefelly secureu. 

The whole were then mounted, aud at an easy rats 
tho whole procession started for Salisbury. 

Little occurred upon the route, for the darkness was 
great and the loneliness extreme. 

Sixteen-String Jack strovo to pierce the gloom, and 
listened for any sound which might betoken the con- 
tiguity of his comrades, but in vain. 

Bound as ho was, and so closely surrounded by resolute, 
well-armed men, whose sole’ care was to look sharp aftei 
him, of course Sixteen-String Jack had no chance — nay, 
not even tho ghost of a chance — of making his escape. 

Owing to the difficulties with which they were beset., 
it was not until day had fairly begun that they rode into 
the ancient city of Salisbury, 

The intelligence of their anticipated arrival had been 
noised abroad, for the officer had made no secret of the 
matter. 

The consequence was that a large concourse of people 
wero assembled outside the city, all of whom were filled 
with curiosity to see the notorious highwayman. 

When Jack first caught sight of them his spirits rose, 
for the thought occurred to him that their presence might 
be owing to the exertions of his associates. 

But a moment’s reflection, as well as the demeanour of 
, the vast multitude, convinced him of his error. 

But ho determined not to allow any trace of hio 
vexation to be manifest j and so, although it cost him a 
great effort, ho held up his head and looked calmly around 
him. 

All the way to the inn at which the stage-coach was 
standing the way was lined with people, crushing, 
crowding, aud jostling with each other, and only kept 
clear of the advancing cavalcade with much difficulty. 

At length, however, the inn was reached in safety. 

It now became necessary for the police officers to 
arrange themselves in a semicircle in order to keep off 
the people. 

A little delay now took place, for tho want3 of the horseir 
were attended to, and the officers themselves refreshed, 
for they were all hungry and thirsty. 

Refreshments were offered also to the prisoners, 
who, however, declined to receive anything. 

Mr. Skelluin’s impatience to reach London was too 
great to allow any unnecessary lingering, Fsd ere long 
all was in readiness for a start. 

One of the best horses was then picked out, and an 
officer selected to ride him. 

This man was to gallqp on in advance, aud give notice 
of their coming, making arrangements for frequent relays 
of horses, so that no unnecessary delay might take place. 

Sixteen-String Jack was then lifted into the stage- 
coach, for his bonds were of such a character as to render 
him incapable of entering by himself. 

Ilia three fellow-prisoners were then pushed in offer 
him, and two police-officers followed. 

Both' wero strong, resolute, well-armed men. and wero 
saated at the opposite doors, so as to givs an immediate 
alarm in case of any movement on the part of the 
prisoners. 

Other officers would have entered had there been room, 
but the interior of the stage-coach was only constructed 
to carry six passengers 

The doer° wero then secured by means of ebains and 
padlocks, and as many well-armed police officers as could 
be accommodated then took seats upon the roof 

Thus freighted, the stage-coach moved off amidst the 
tumultuous cries of tho assembled people. 

Mr. Skellum himself sat next to the driver, [and/hk 
queer-looking little figure and unprepossessing ccraftt©> 
nance called forth abundance of remark. 
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No less than six horses were harnessod to the coach, 
tad as they were all of the beat quality there could be 
little doubt but that they would be able to make good 
speed upon their journey. 

The remainder of the police, mounted upon their Ly.ses, 
formed a kind of guard or escort round the stage coach, 
which they were «'“reful to surround completely. 

It was in this fasnion that Sixteen-Siriug Jack quitted 
the good city of Salisbury and began his journey towards 
London. 

Such skilful un- gemenfe as these were well calculated 

to prevent all possibility si the occurrence cf any oscapo 
whatever, either through the astuteness of the prisoners 
me iu selves or through any attack which might be made 
upon them by theii mends in the course of th« journey 
they were about to take. 

That snch precautions were not unnecessary the reader 
must be aware, since avtliing was more likely than that. 
Sixteen-String Jack s compauions would attempt to rescue 
him. 

But Jack’s own heart sank within him when he wit- 
nessed the preparations made for his safe detention, and a 
deeper gloom than ever settled upon his spirits. 

As for Tom Davis, he did nothing but reproach himself 
over and over again, for he persisted in attributing the 
calamity which had occurred to his presence among the 
highwaymen. 

“ But for me,” he groaned out repeatedly, “ this would 
never Kayo happened. Oh, that I should live to see such 
a day as this !” 

“You might have expected that it would come sooner 
or later, Tom. Let us hear no more of your reproaches, 
they are unjust.” 

But Davis would not listen to this. 

As for Mrs. Davis, she was too much overcome, both 
bodily and mentally, to bo able to take cognisance of what 
was being said. She seemed, indeed, to be unconscious 
of every! ding that was going on around her. 

No tears rilled her eyes — no sobs treke from her breast. 

She sat stony cold and apathetic, exhibiting that form 
of intense grief which is most painful to look upon. 

As for Ellen, eLe wept incessantly. 

These te ars would net allow her to speak, but her self- 
reproaches were none the less audible to herself. 

diiB felt strongly, although no one had dropped a hint 
to that effect, that she, and she alone, was to blame for 
what had happened. 

It was as clear to her as noonday that the police 
officers had followed in her footsteps in consequence of 
not taking sufficient precautions for secrecy, although the 
necessity of doing so had been so strongly impressed upon 
her by Old Matthew. 

Sue could not help thinking of all this, and yet she felt 
that if she continued to do so the harrowing nature of her 
reflections would drive her mad. 

She expected that Sixteen-String Jack would over- 
whelm her with the bitterest reproaches for the evil which 
ohe had brought down upon him. 

But our old friend never thought of uttering one word. 

On the way his thoughts were about equally divided 
between wondering what had bocomo of his companions 
and how they had fared in their flight, and endeavouring 
lo devise some means of escape. 

The latter was a difficult enough task, and one that 
was more tlian sufficient to occupy all his thoughts. 

He trusted that tho extraordinary vigilance of his 
captors would abate after a reasonable time had elapsed, 
but he found, to b® disappointment, that the nearer they 
drew to the metropolis the more did their watchful ness 
increase. 

CHAP r ER MLAV. 

HZ’ ZKH-STRINa JACK >ND HIS COMPANIONS AKBIVC AT 
BOW ST EET POLIO X-SI ATI ON. 

“My eyes and limbs! What is ooming nouf' Blow 
me up as tight as a bladder if evei I see suoh £ thing 
afore I Here missus — missns, just come here, will you, 
and have a look I There's a treat in store for your eye* 
sight — spiflicate me, if there ipn’t !” 

These very extraordinary cjaoulatory phrasos were 
given utterance to disjointedly by the keeper of tho 
toligato at Tyburn. 


He hail just put his head outside of the door of hia 
little wooden house, aud, happening to look along the 
road to the westward, had caught sight of an extraurdb-v.ry 
spectacle. 

Tho latter part of hfs speech wa3 sddressed to hia 
better half, who, leaving been on the late turn the pre- 
ceding night, had not yet left her morning couch. 

As may be supposed, the violent outcry bad the effect 
of arousing her, and, actuated by that- spirit of curiosity 
which is so prevailing a characteristic of the sox, sprang 
from tbc bed, and in a state of extraordinary dishabille, 
and wishout hesitation, projected her bead through the 
window. 

She then remained transfixed with astonishment, and 
became wholly unconscious of the extraordinary figure 
that she made. 

The object which had attracted their attention so 
forcibly was the stage-coach, upon the top of which tho 
police officers were clustered so thickly, and which 
was so completely surrounded by others oa horse- 
back. 

“ Good lauk 1” ejaculated the tollkeeper’s wife, at length 
“ What can be the matter ?” 

“Blame me if I know !” 

“It must be the Young Pretender caught at last! 
Serves him right ! I hope ho is.” 

“ Don’t be a fool, you idiot ! Go ar i stick your stupid 
old head under the bed-clothes again! The Young 
Pretender ! Bah ! The idea of such a thing !” 

“I hope as how it is the wagabone!” continued the 
fair lady, apparently unmoved by the epithets ad- 
dressed to her by her husband. “ It’s how he ought 10 
be, aud all who think with him — them’s my sentiments, 
and I don’t care who knows them !” 

For the behoof of those who may not quite understand 
what was meant by this sudden outbreak of mutual wrath 
we may as well simply state that the tollkeeper and his 
wife happened to hedong to precisely the opposite, parties 
of politics — he being a blind Jacobite, and she a staunch 
Hanoverian — so that, in consequence, many were the 
fiery encounters which occurred every day, every topic 
somehow leading to this irreconcilable one. 

Probably those little lively discussions served to vary 
what must bo tli9 awful monotony of keeping a toll- 
gate. 

On the present occasion, however, the tollmen himself 
was '*0 much surprised at what he saw that he abandoned 
politics entirely. 

“ It’s a d — d sight more likely to be Dick Turpin !” 
he muttered, as the cavalcade came nearer. 

. Tho words reached the cars of his yoke-fellow. 

“ Dick Turpin caught at last ! I hope he is ! Serves 
him right! So he ought to be — and all such villains !’’ 

“ Hold your row, will you ! Don’t I tell you that 
whenever you open your mouth yon make a confounded 
fool of yourself !” 

“ That’s as you may think ; hut when it comes to fool- 
ing ” 

“ Hold your row, I say ! Can’t you see they aro closo 
to the gate ?” 

Expectancy and curiosity now made the woman 
silent. 

All her faculties were concentrated in gazing upon tho 
spectacle before her. 

The desire to know who it could be thus strongly and 
Bcdulously guarded now reached burning point. 

A single horseman — a police officer — rode about two 
hundred yards in advance of the rest of the pro- 
cession. 

He was tho one who had undertaken to arrange the relays 
upon the road ; but as the place where the last change had 
been effected was passed he had fallen back upon the 
main body, and only roce forward now in order tliat there 
should be no delay at tho toll-gate. 

“Open open!” he cried, as ho came nearer. “Be 

quick, I command you. in the name of tbe King!” 

“ Will you settle for the toll r” was the pertinent ques- 
tion asked by the pikeman, as be fumbled in his po -,ket 
for the key. 

“Yes, yes — of courso I will.” 

“ That’s enough, then.” 

The gate was unlocked and opened 

During this operation the tollman said . 

“May I make so bold as to inquire who ii is be** 
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jo a Lave so strongly guarded yonder? I ft it Pick 
Turran?'’ 

“No — but odo of his associates." 

« Who?" 

“Why, Sixteen-String Jack, to bo sura, and tbs people 
that u»ed to keep a ken for them.” 

“Who are they?" 

“ Stand aside, unless you wish to be trodden down 
ttnder the horses’ feet !” 

The man shrank hack quickly, and at the same moment 
the stage-coach and its escort dashed at a tremendous 
pace through the gate. 

It was gone almost like a flash, and left nothing 
but a cloud of blinding, choking dust behind it. 

“Fuff — puff — a-chew — a-tish-o! The devil!” sneezed 
the tollkeepor, whose lungs were full. “ Tuppence a- 
pieco for tho horses, and thruppence for the coach." 

The demand was settled, and the police officer galloped 
after his companions. 

The hour was comparatively speaking an early one, 
and but few people as yet appeared iu tho streets of the 
metropolis, for the shops were closed. 

Yet those who were abroad turned without exception 
a glance of strong curiosity upon the throng as it dashed 
by, and many were the speculations indulged in as to the 
meaning of what they saw. 

Few guessed rightly. 

On rolled the cortege without interruption or delay until 
Tow Street was reached. 

With a dash and a clatter as had not been heard there 
for many a day they pulled up the panting horses in front 
of the entrance to the station. * 

A scene of tremendous and indescribable noise and con- 
fusion ensued, which was in part caused by tho mounted 
officers endeavouring to surround tho stage-coach still 
more closely, and by those who were on the top descend- 
ing hastily, so as to bo in readiness for action, should it 
be requisite. 

With that facility and rapidity for which London is 
famous, a crowd of persons assembled in the street, and 
every fleeting second witnessed some accession to their 
number. 

The officials in the police-station were all on the alert, 
and the superintendent soon made his appearance. 

All were alike impatient and anxious to knew what im- 
portant prisoner it was that had arrived. 

Under the directions of Mr. Skellum, who was of 
course puffed up by importance, the officers on foot 
were drawn up so as to form a kind of lane reaching 
from the door of the coach to the door of the police 
station. 

All was expectation and suspense. 

Ellen was the first lifted out of the coach. 

With downcast hc-ad and streaming eyes she hurried 
as rapidly as she could through the living thoroughfare, 
and felt relieved v. hen she passed beneath the dark and 
gloomy portal. 

Two police officers conducted Wr to the chargo- 
room. 

Mrs. Davis was lifted out next. 

The journey had told most fearfully upon her. 

She was more like one dead than alive, and had so far 
lost all use of her limbs that she had to be carried by her 
guards, who deposited her upon the rude bench just inside 
the charge-room — so called, because it was hero tlt&i 
prisoners were in "tho first instance tjken, in order that 
tho charge against them r pj be entered by the in- 
spector. 

Tom Davis followed. 

Pool fellow ! he strove to keep up is brave an appear- 
ance as he could for the sake of theso with whom he 
was connected, but he succeeded very indifferently 
indeed. 

Sixteen-String Jack was tho last to leave the 
vehicle. 

The public curiosity had now reached its highest 
point, for it had become known who he was, and all 
present were equally anxious to catch a glimpse of the 
bold highwayman of whom they had heard so much 

“ lie looks helpless enough now, anyway." zemarkod 
one of ttio bystanders. 

The remark was true enough. 

Jack was helpless. 

Lf had to be lifted out bj two strong 


The cord with which he had been so tightly bound h*4 
never once been moved or slackened sine# the oonm,eiK*- 
ment of the journey. 

The consequence was that all his muscles had stiffeneui, 
until he had lost all power over them. 

It was a despairing, dejected glance which our poor 
friend cast around him as he was quickly hurried past his 
foes. 

Ho scarcely dared to hope that he should catch sight of 
any friendly, well-known countenance; but tka* ae had, 
almost unknown to himself as it were, indulged in such a 
hope was evidenced by the disappointment he felt upon 
being carried into the narrow passage without having 
done so. 

Owing to the restrictions of the circulation, he was icy 
cold, and his heart only heat wiih the feeblest of pulsa- 
tions. 

So serious was his condition deemed tnat his bonds 
were at once released and his limbs chafed before a roar- 
ing fire, the warmth of which seemed to hax e the effect 
of infusing some little vigour into the scarcely animate 
frame of Mrs. Davis. 

Jack eoon felt the better for this treatment, and by the 
time tho operation was over the inspector made liia ap- 
pearance at the little wooden desk by the window, and 
prepared to enter the charges in the book before him. 

This matter of form was speedily gone through. 

The least important of the prisoners — that is to say, 
Tom Davis, his wife, and Ellen — were dealt with first. 

The charge against the first was, of course, his having 
escaped from custody after a previous conviction. 

The two next, merely for having been found in the 
company of the highwaymen. 

Then it came to Jack’s turn. 

“ What charge shall I enter against him ?” the inspector 
asked. 

“ Why, highway robbery, of course.” 

“ Tut what one in particular ?” 

“ That cannot be told at present. It will be enough for 
you to enter the general charge, as the rewards havo been 
out for him so long.” 

“ I don’t want to be told my duty by such as you!" 
growled the inspector. 

"It is your fault that I spoke at all,” retorted the 
officer. 

“ Hold your row a minute ! Now sign this.” 

The book was pushed towards him, and then he wrote 
his name. 

This brought the preliminary business to a conclusion. 
The next step was to remove tho prisoners to some 
place of security until the time came for opening the 
Court. 

Some little discussion arose upon this point. 

Tho usual course was to remove all prisoners to a large 
underground cell, where they were all herded together 
like so many cattle. 

Eut it was considered by Mr. Skellum that this would 
not suit any of his prisoners, who were required to be 
looked after with much more than ordinary care. 

Finally, it was settled that Eller;, and Mrs. Davis should 
be confined together in one cell, the state of tho latter 
being such as to require attention. 

Tom Davis was accommodated with a separate chamber, 
in which also sat two well-armed police officers, who were 
instructed to watch closely his every movement, and raise 
an immediate alarm if tho least reason arose for doing so. 

Sixteen-String Jack was also conveyed to a separata 
cell, bine his bonds were not removed. 

Four officers shared tho cell with him; and Mr. 
Skollum’s dread of Sixteen-String Jack’s power of escape 
was so great that ho also deputed four more men to watch 
on tne outside of tho double-locked and strongly-barred 
door. 

After that he felt tolctaoly assured of their safety ; but 
he could by no means make up his mind to quit the 
station, though he was so worn out with fatigue as 
scarcely to bo able to rise after having once sat down. 

Eut it was necessary that some specific charge should 
be preferred agaiust Sixteen-String Jack when he was 
brought before the magistrate. 

1 here was no time to lose iu seeing to this. 

T he aid of the inspector was nailed in. 

“ We must have something eure and andlfpiuei"* 
Skellum said to him. 
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“ What is it to be ?” 

“ The difficulty is, I suppose, to ’sake a selection /" 

“ Just so.” 

“ Then consider it ever ' 

“ I have it.” 

“Well?” 

“ Do you remember that case that oeeu’T&d not long 
■i nee, «*hen this Sixteen-String Jack. 'r. sonjtinotloD with 
riarnle Duval, robbed a couple of bailiffs?” 

“ Yes — yes!” 

“ That will be the case, then.” 

“ Eight.” 

“ But can you find these men ?” 

“Yes, without difficulty.” 

“And have them in readiness to appear when the Corn t 
opens?” 

•‘Yes — then or very a. on after it.” 

“ Then let me request you to see to it at once.” 

The inspector promised that no time should be lost ; 
and Mr. Skellum, in despite of his anxiety and determi- 
nation to be wakeful, dozed off to sleep at the top of the 
steps which led to the cells in which his prisoners were 
confined. 

He was aroused by the return of the inspector. 

“All right,” he said. “They will be here directly. 
The case is as clear as daylight, and will serve well 
enough for the first and principal court on the indict- 
ment at the sessions. He is sure to be cc nvicte i.” 

•• I should think so.” said Skellum, stretching himself 
wearily. “HI could have my way, such fellows should 
be strung up as soon as captured. It would be the saving 
of a world of trouble and expense.” 

“Yon are right. If such was the law of the land 
there would be fewer such freebooters abroad, I'm 
thinking.” 

“ What’s the time ?” 

“Close on ten. But I’ve been thinking, Mr. Skel- 
lum ” \ 

“What?” 

“Why, that since they have been here you have 
given the prisoners no breakfast. Who knows, they 
night be otcdacious enough to complain about it ?" 

“ They might ; but I will just pop down and see 
myself how they are getting on, and I will ask them at the 
same time whether they would like to take anything. I 
shall feel belter satisfied when I have oeeu with my own 
eyes that they are all right.” 

Accordingly Skellum, with some difficulty, arose, for 
all his limbs felt stiffer than ever. 

Down he went to the cells, where he found everything 
just as he could wish it. 

His question as to whether any refreshment was wanted 
was answered negatively in all cases. 

With a feeling of tolerable satisfaction, nevertheless, 
Skellum made his way to the upper air again. 

He then found that the magistrate had arrived, and the 
Court Lad opened. 

A3 was usually the case, the long list of “night 
charges,” a3 they aro termed, had to be disposed 
of. 

An hour was generally thus occupied, for the chief 
magistrate made very short work of the delinquents. 

By that time Skellum hoped the two bailiffs would 
arrive, because In wished to hare a little confidential 
talk with them before they stool up in the witness- 
box. 

In this hope he was not disappointed. 

The inspector soon after brought toe two nen before 
him, and a long whispered conference ensued. 

CHAPTER MLXVL 

TUB MAGISTRATE DULY COMMITS SIX TEEN -STRING JACK 

AND UIS COMPANIONS TO TAKE THEIR TRIAL AV YJiK 

NEXT OLD EAHJLY SESSIONS. 

The intelligence that Sixteen-Siring Jack, the notorious 
highwayman, had been brought in a coach, a strongly- 
bound prisoner, to Bow Street police-station flew with 
lightniLg-like rapidity all over London. 

No one who heard the news was uninterested in it, and 
for that morning at least our old friend formed the general 
t jpic of conversation. 

For on e anx-'ous to be known among men, this would 


doubtless have beeu very delightful ; but Jack thought 
nothing at all of the matter. 

' adeed, he would much rather that the public tongue 
nad bern otherwise employed. 

Up*n no one, however, did the Intelligence produce so 
d6cp an effect as on Old Matthew. 

The shock first of all deprived him of all sense and 
motion. 

But with returning consciousness camo absolute in- 
credulity. 

He could not bring himself to believe that such an awful 
catastrophe had taken place. 

But from everyone he heard eome confirmation of the 
disastrous news. 

As we have said, all lips were employed upon the 
subject. 

Many and various were the details of the affair; 
but about the main fact there was universal con- 
sistency. 

Old Matthew resolved to set out and learn the 
truth. 

He could bear to hear the worst much better than he 
could bring himself to remain in inaction and doubtful 
suspense. 

The distance to the Bow Street police-station was not 
great, so that in a few moments after leaving his own 
door he reached his destination. 

The great concourse of people standing in the roadway 
afforded corroborative evidence that something very un- 
usual had occurred. 

Mingling with the throng Matthew listened to the re- 
marks made by those around him. 

These served to confirm the worst. 

The most general account was that Sixteen-String 
Jack and several of his accomplices were fast prisoners, 
and that his comrades had beeu mortally wounded, and 
by this time were doubtless on their way to London under 
the protection of a strong escort. 

Old Matthew groaned inwardly. 

By what he heard, he soon came to find how it was 
that the officers had got upon the highwaymen’s track, 
and he bitterly blamed himself for his own want of 
caution. 

He saw plainly enough that he, and he alone, had been 
the primary cause of the disaster. 

Had he but made use of a greater amount of care and 
precaution, most probably nothing of the kind would have 
happened — at any rate, the severity of the misfortune 
would have been much mitigated. 

His self-reproaches were of the keenest character. 

But, as the reader knows full well, Old Matthew was 
not the man to dwell idly upon any grievance, no matter 
how serious the character of it might be. 

Accordingly, before many minutes bad elapsed, he set 
himself to work to think what would be the best thing 
to be done upon the present emergency. 

lie had the strongest wish to aid Sixteen-String Jack 
and those who were with him ; but the question was, 
how should he accomplish it ? 

After much anxious deliberation he could think of 
nothing better than to engage a lawyer to watch the case 
at the police court. 

For this there was no time to lose, as the hour for 
commencing business in the court was close at hand. 

With some difficulty, then, Old Matthew disengaged 
himself from the dense mass of people by whom he was 
surrounded, and walked meditatively away. 

“ I am afruid it will be quite a useless thing, he said, 
to himself. “His commitment is sure to follow— Sot 
the eloquence and subtlety of all the lawyers in the land 
can prevent it. Still, fur all that, if Jack finds some one 
there, it will serve as a reminder to him that he is by 
no means forgotten by his friends.” 

The last consideration had the t fleet of fixing ns de- 
termination in his mind, and with a firmer and more 
rapid step he made his way towards Lyon’s Inn. 

Passing under the gloomy archway, he directed his 
course towards a tall, dingy-lookingliceso situated in one 
corner of the quadrangle. 

“ I know not whether I shall fiud nim here sc early," 
muttered Matthew, as he ascended a dark and narrow 
flight of stairs ; “ and yet, I suppose, like plenty more, he 
sleeps at his chambers.” 

The pordy landlord had to pause more than one® ia 
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his ascent of the stairs ; but at length he paused before a 
door at the summit of the topmost flight. 

He had to knock repeatedly before any notice was taken 
of his presence, and then the door was opened by a young 
man in a very alarming condition of undress. 

He seemed astonished when he beheld hio visitor ; 
but after a momentary hesitation lie invited him to 
enter. 

Old Matthew obeyeo. 

It needed but one glance round the apartment into 
which he had just penetrated to afford satisfactory 
evidence that tho inmate of it was by no aso&ns well off 
in worldly goods and chattels. 

Indeed, the aspect of poverty was so apparent as to 
send a chill through Old Matthew’s heart. 

“ You look surprised to see ine, Mr. Godfrey," the 
landlord began ; “ but you told me* once, wheu sitting in 
my bar-parlour, that you should look upon anyone who 
gavo you a little legal employment as a benefactor, and 
50—” 

“And so my warm-hearted friend,” said the young 
man addressed, his thin and wasted face lighted up the 
while with a feeble smile — “and so you have been 
getting into trouble of some sort merely in order to — 
to—” 

“No, my young friend, you mistake ; but some persons 
in whom I happen to feel a very warm interest are at this 
moment in much distress and danger, and I have come to 
you, thinking you might be able to help them out of 
it.” 

“Well — well,” said the young lawyer, with greater 
huskiness of manner observable than before, “ I will do 
my best. But let me know in what precise circumstances 
your friends stand.” 

Old Matthew, then, with great freedom, told him just 
what had happened, and requested him to watch the 
case on behalf of the prisoners when they were take 1 
before the magistrate. 

But the young lawyer shook his head. 

“ You don’t feel inclined to mix yourself up in tho 
business, then?” said Matthew, rising from the rickety 
chair on which he had been seated. “ 1 should not 
have thought," he added, as he glanced arouud at the 
bare walls, “ that you would have been so scrupulous.” 

“Nay, nay — do not be offended, Mr. Gale. You are 
too hasty. You did not understand me.” 

Old Matthew stopped at once. 

“ I mean that I can do nothing that will be of service 
to these people. The public and legal feeling is very 
strong against them, and you may depend every effort 
will be tried to make an example of them.” 

“ I know all that ; but still it would bo better that 
they should not be altogether undefended, and if you are 
willing to undertake the case I myself will pay you liber- 
ally for your trouble.” 

The lawyer hesitated. 

He felt that, so far as his future prospects were con- 
cerned, it would be by no means wise to mix himself up 
in so questionable a transaction as this. 

But he had been waiting months and months in hunger 
and poverty for business of some sort to be brought to him ; 
but none had come. 

At the present moment he had all but reached the end 
of his resources. 

If he threw this chance away it might bs long indeed 
before he had another. 

This consideration decided him. 

He held out his hand to Old Matthew. 

“Depend upon it,” he said, “I will do my nc-sc, 
though I am afraid that when it is done you will think it 
but little.” 

“Make haste, and apparel yourself, then. I will 
,vait here for you, and wo will both walk to Bow Street 
ngether.” 

‘As you please.” 

“ I want you to procure me admission to the court, ’’ 
pursued Matthew; “and you may take my word for it 
that it will be no easy matter to-day.” 

“ I can manage it, nevertheless, I daresay,” was the re- 
sponse. “ Sit down a moment. I will be with you almost 
Immediately.” 

He pass< a into an adjoining room as he spoke. 

But our old friend was too much agitated to be able to 
tit down quietly. 


During the absence of the young man he walked about 
uneasily. 

Fortunately, he was not long kept in suspense. 

Mr. Godfrey appeared, and without further pause they 
descended into the 6treet. 

At a busk pace they walked to the police-court ; and 
such good use had Old Matthew made of his time that 
they reached it just as the proceedings were about to 
commence. 

For the young lawyer to gain admittance was an easy 
enough matter, and a small gratuity slipped into t-’ce palm 
i of the stern guardian at tho door procured admittance 
for Old Matthew also, who was also so lucky as to get a 
seat among the lawyers. 

J ust as he sat down a side door was opened and the 
magistrate made his appearance. 

His clerk was already seated at the little tablo below 
him, and immediately upon the appearance of his snperioi 
he stood up and whispered something which seemed of 
a very satisfactory nature, for the magistrate, whose face 
had been frowning and sullen, now smiled and rubbed 
his hands together briskly, as if much pleased. 

The reader will guess that the communication was 
concerning Sixteen-Btring Jack and his associates. 

The Court was now opened in due form, and the 
ordinary business of tho day commencod. 

Old Matthew thought there would never be an end to 
the tedious night charges ; but at length the termination 
of his impatience was reached, for the last case was dis- 
missed. 

There was then an immediate stir and commotion iu 
the little Court, as though all were preparing to listen 
with greater attention to what was about to follow next. 

Matthew was most anxious and expectant, for he did 
not know who would be the first to be brought for- 
ward. 

But his incertitude upon this point was quickly put au 
end to by the usneting of Mrs. Davis and Ellen into the 
dock. 

The former, being quite unable to stand, was, accommo- 
dated with a chair. 

Ellen buried her face in her hands and sobbed 
bitterly. 

“Who are these people ?” asked the magistrate, in au 
under tone. 

“ Accomplices,” whispered the clerk, in reply, yet loud 
enough to bo heard almost all over the Court. 

Then, rising to his feet, with a paper before him, ho 
said: 

“ Prisoners at the bar, you are charged with aiding, 
abetting, and comforting several of the most notorious 
desperadoes in his Majesty’s dominions, which is felony. 
Do you plead guilty or not guilty ?” 

Mrs. Davis was too far gone to pay attention to what 
was going on around her. 

Ellen’s vuice was choked by her sobs and tears. 

The magistrate’s clerk repeated his question. 

“ Does anyone appear on behalf of these people ?” in- 
quired tho magistrate. 

“ I do,” replied Mr. Godfrey, rising immediately. 

This had the effect of calling the attention of tho 
prisoners to him. 

Both at the same time saw Old Matthew, who nodded 
his head rapidly, as though to intimato that all was 
right. 

His presence -wonderfully composed both. 

Mr. Godfrey came close to the dock, and, leaning 
over, whispered : 

' ‘ Bay, ‘ Not guilty,’ both of you, as loud a3 you can, and 
leave the rest to me.” 

They nodded in acquiescence, and obeyed. 

Mr Skellum now placed himself in tho witness-box. 

He glanced around the court, and particularly at ths 
magistrate, with a very self-satisfied air. 

14 Do you appear to give evidence against the prisoners ?* 
asked the clerk. 

“ I do.” 

“ What is your name ?” 

“Antrobus Skellum.” 

“ And profession ?” 

“ A — a — a — officer of police.” 

“What have yon to depose?” inquired the magistrate, 
seeing that his spy was somewhat embarrassed by the le si 
question. 
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•• lour worship,” be said, “on the eleventh of the 

E resent month I captured the two prisoners at fatono- 
onge. They were then in company with Diet Turpin 
and his notorious companions, and, from the way in 
which we found them all conferring together, I have no 
doubt they were planning some fresh and daring robbery." 

“ They have both Leon in oustody before «pou the 
s&mo charge, I think?” 

“ They have. It is now only about a month since 
their liberation. They were let off the first time with 
an easy sentence.” 

“ That, then, is the chargo ?” 

“It is.” 

Another poirce olficer was then called, who corrobo- 
rated Skellum’s testimony, and the magistrate said : 

“ Prisoners at the bar, what havo you to say in your 
own defence ?” 

“ 1 our worship,” said Mr. Godfrey, rising quickly to 
his feet. “ will, I presume, commit the prisoners for trial ?” 
“Sir- — ” 

“ I say your worship will, 1 presume—’ 

“ I allow no one to presume iu this Court.” 

“ But ” 

“ Let me have none of yom buts or barrels either !” 
“Iieally, your worship, yon will excuse me saying that 
this exhibition of petulance is very undignified and very 
unworthy of you.” 

The justice was unable to speak from passion, so Mr. 
Godfrey took advantage of his silence to say ; 

“I am advised to say that the prisoners will reserve 
their defence,” 

“ Very good ; then they stand committed to take their 
trial, and bail will not bo taken ; and if you or any other 
young jackanapes attempt to dictate to me I will have 
you committed for contempt of Court.” 

Mr. Godfrey sat down, very wisely taking no notice of 
what had just been said, 

Tom Davis was next placed in tho dock. 

His eyes wandered round the Court as though in search 
of some one, and presently he saw Old Matthew, who 
again endeavoured to show that all was well. 

“ Prisoner at the bar,” said the clerk, reading from his 
paper, “ you stand charged with feloniously aiding, 
abetting, aud comforting several desperate offenders 
against the law, to wit, Dick Turpin and others ; and also 
with obstructing the officers in the discharge of their 
duty ; and still further with having oscaped from custody 
while on your way to a penal settlement to which you 
had been sentenced for the remaining term o( your 
natural life. Prisoner at the bar, do you plead guilty or 
not guilty ?” 

In obedience to a whisper from Mr. Godfrey, a plea of 
not guilty was returned. 

Mr. Skellum was again the chief witness, and lie de- 
posed, of course, to the capture of Tom Davis under the 
circumstances so well known to the reader. 

Another witness — also a police officer — identified the 
prisoner as having before been tried and condemned, and 
having been removed from custody by the aid of a des- 
perate band of highwaymen. 

Mr. Godfrey again stated, in answer to the usual ques- 
tion, that tho prisoner reserved his defence. 

After this the magistrate had nothing else to do than 
commit the prisoner to take his trial at the next sessions 
at tho Old Bailey — which he did pro forma. 

Immediately afterwards the prisoner was removed. 
Then again there was that indescribable commotion 
which betokened that all were anxious and expectant. 

What had gone before might be likened to some trifling 
interlude at a theatre, introduced as a kind of preface to 
the piece <te resistance of the evening. 

Ail eyes were turned towards the narrow doorway through 
which the prisoners were brought into the Court. 

There was a moment of suspenseful sileuce, and Sixteen- 
String Jack was more than half carried into the dock, 
where he remained with a police officer standing on each 
aide of hira. 

Chapter mlxvii.. 

tfXTEEN-STRirC, JACK IIAS A STRONG BSCwftf TO NEW- 
GATE. 

Even a f tar Sixteen-String Jack had taken up his geaition 
In ike dock, the deep expectant silence continued. 


All eyes were fixed upon him, for all wore equally 
anxious to gaze upon so notorious aud daring an offender 
against the laws. 

-U was sufficiently embarrassing to remain thus the 
cynbsure of so many eyes, and subject to such close 
scrutiny ; but our old friend preserved an undaunted calm- 
ness of demeanour which was as far removed from vulgar 
insolence as it was from shrinking cowardice. 

As the silence continued, Jack took the opportunity of 
looking well round the Court, which he did apparently 
with a most unembarrassed air. 

Of conrso, he saw his old associate and friend, the 
landlord of the White Horse ; and one glance at his 
ruddy, jovial-loukiug countenance made tho prisoner - 
more comfortable and at ease in his mind than he had 
hitherto’ been. 

Jack experienced to the full that intense satisfaction 
which all cannot help feeling when, in the hour or 
adversity, they find themselves not forgotten by those 
who were friendly in prosperity. 

It was such a solace to Jack’s heart as no words could 
possibly express. 

It was a most unusual thing for a prisoner to be 
brought to the bar strongly bound as Sixteeu-String Jack 
was, and this fact alone was the cause of a very great 
deal of attention being bestowed upon him. 

“ It is somewhat irregular, is it not, for a prisoner to be 
brought up thus ?’’ 

“ It is,” replied Mr. Skelluru, glibly; “but the well- 
known recklessness and audacity of the prisoner made us 
feel that we were not exceeding our duty by taking these 
precautions to keep him perfectly secure." 

This speech was greeted by a general hiss from the 
body of the spectators, coupled with loud cries of “ Shame 
— shame !” 

The magistrate stood up, black in the face with 
passion. 

“Clear tho Court,” he yelled — “ clear the Court ! I 
will allow no such manifestations of sympathy with a 
J desperate criminal like tho ono before us !” 
fa A scene now of tremendous excitement and confusioa 
ensued, for the police were only too glad to put the 
magistrate’s injunction into execution. 

But their task was not accomplished without a great 
deal of difficulty. 

Finally, however, the numbers of the officers, and their 
hard, thick staves prevailed, and the people were driven 
out and the door closed. 

In a minute or two afterwards comparative silence was 
obtained. 

Mr. Skellum made a succession of bows, and intimated 
his desire to have an opportunity to speak. 

“H your worship thinks,” he said, iu cringing tones, 

“ that I have exceeded my duty in tho care i have taken 
to have tho prisoner strongly bound, with a view of pre- 
venting the possibility of an escape, and if your worship 
wishes it, the bonds can he unloosed.” 

“ Ho — no !’’ replied tho magistrate, at length. “ I con- 
sider the despurato and well-known character of tho 
accused is such as fully to warrant us in adopting this 
extreme course, for which the prisoner has only to thank 
his o\yn violence.” 

“ I am not aware that I have offered any,” said Jack, 
firmly, speaking for the first time. 

“Pray say nothing,” whispered Mr. Godfrey, earnestly. 
“ Leave all tho talking to me. I want you to do 
nothing but plead net guilty when tho proper moment 
comes.” 

Jack promised obedience. 

Tho ordinary formalities wero then commenced and 
proceeded with. 

Jack put in Iris plea as he had been advised. 

As before, Mr. Skellum mado his appearance in tb« 
witness-box. 

Having been sworn, the clerk asked • 

: * Do you recognise the prisoner at the bar?” 

“1 no.” 

“ Who is ho ?” 

“ His name, I believe, is John Eann, but he b mere 
commonly and popularly known as Sixteen-String Jacki 
He is so called in tho handbill offering au aggregate re- 
ward of two thousand five hundred pounds fer him 
aud his accomplices.” 

“You have a description of him thero, I suppose J 1 ' 
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“ Yes, your worship.” 

“ Read it.” 

Skellum obeyed. 

“ That establishes the identity beyond question,” re- ( 
marked the magistrate. “ We could net possibly have 
better evidence than that.” 

“Just so, your worship.” 

“Now let us hear the full particulars of the nifittJV.* i 

“ Yes, your worship.” 

Amid a profound silence, Skellum began. 

We shall give his narrative rather fully, as the reader 
will then comprehend what aspect the matter presented 
when treated by him. ( 

“ From certain information received, your worship, I t 
went down to Stonehenge, where, as I IiaU reason to sup- 1 
pose, the highwaymen contemplated a meeting.” 

“ And you found you were right ?” 

“Yes, your worship. By carefully surrounding the < 
place we found them all together. They were well 
armed, every one, and furious at so close a prospect of de- i 
feat. However, wo rushed upon them, calling out to sur- 
render. But instead of paying any attention, the most i 
violent resistance was at once commenced. Pistols were 1 
fired, and we were obliged to make use of our weapons 
in self-defence.” . 1 

“ Well,” said the magistrate, inquiringly, for Skellum 
paused, “ is that all ?" 

“ No, your worship.” : 

“ Go on, then.” 

“The resistance these men mado cannot be imagined — i 
as may be learned by the fact that five police officers 
have been killed, and ten more now lie dangerously 
wounded, and scarcely expected to recover.” ; 

“And the other highwaymen — where are they ?” 

“ They succeeded in violently breaking through our 
ranks ; but all three, or, I should say, four who thus got 
off were badly wounded, and separate bodies of ofli'^s 
were sent after each. They cannot fail to be captured sre 
long. I expect every moment to hear tidings ot their 
death or capture.” 

“ But this one, yon say, you secured ?” 

“ Yes, your worship, though it was with much more 
difficulty than your worship can form any conception 
of.” 

“ It seems to me that you have acted very gallantly, 
and 1 will take care that your resolute and courageous 
conduct shall be duly represented in tho proper 
quarter.” 

“ Thanks, your worship. But I feel I have done no 
more than my duty," replied Skellum, in a whining tone, 
who, hovvever, thought nothing of the kind. 

“Well — well, say no more about that. Go on with 
your deposition. (Jan you, or any of your force, positively 
swear that one of the police officers received his death- 
wound at the hands of the prisoner at the bar ?” 

“ I have no doubt that such is the case,” said Mr. 
Skellum, after a momentary hesitation, for he seemed in 
doubt bow to reply ; “ but ” 

“ You cannot prove it ?” 

“ I cannot, your worship — that is, not satisfactorily.” 

“ Enough. But you have some specific charge against 
him ?’’ 

“ Oh, yes, your worship !” 

“ What is it ?” 

“Two highly-respectable men will identify him, and 
also swear to Lim as one of two by whom they wore 
attacked and robbed only a short time ago.” 

“ That will do, then. Yeu can stand down.” 

Skellum looked askance at Mr. Godfrey, as though he 
quite expected to be cross-examined ; but he was disap- 
pointed. 

The lawyer merely made a sign ; but K expressed 
plainly enough, “ Stand down ; I don’t want yon.” 

One of the bailiffs was then put into the witness- 
box. 

Sc was a snabby, underminded-looking fellow, who 
fidgeted with the front of the witness- box as though very 
far from being at his ease. 

“Well, what is your name?” 

“John Rutter.” 

“Wliat are you?” 

“ A bailiff.” 

“ Look at the prisoner at the bar. Do vou recognise 


“ I do.” 

“Who is he?" 

“ The man who robbod me of a large sum of metej 
and put me in great bodily fear of my life.” 

“ Was it the prisoner who took the money ?" 

“ It was.” 

' “And you swear positively tha. this is the sama 
man ?” 

“ Most positively, your worship." 

“Just relate briefly the particulars of the case,” 

The bailiff complied. 

As, however, all the details of the adventure between 
Claude and Jack and tho two tipstaves must be fresh in 
the recollection of the reader, we forbear from repeating 
his words. 

Although he considerably exaggerated the occurrence, 
yet the deviation from the absolute truth was not extra- 
ordinary. 

Mr. Godfrey did not think proper to ask this witness 
any questions. 

Indeed, he saw that nothing could save Jack from com- 
mittal, so that it would have been an absolute waste of 
time. 

The other bailiff then corroborated what had boon said 
by his partner, and this closed the case. 

The evidence was certainly more than sufficient to 
warrant tho magistrate in discharging the duty required 
at his hands in such cases. 

“ Prisoner at the bar,” ho exclaimed, “have you any- 
thing to say ?” 

Mr. Godfrey rose instantly. 

“Your worship," he said, “as the accused will inevit- 
ably be sent to take his trial, he reserves his defence till 
then, being unwilling to occupy needlessly your worship’s 
valuable time." 

“ I shouldn’t wonder,” said tho magistrate snecr- 
ii'gly. 

Then, in a different voice, ho added, turning to tho 
dock : 

“ Prisoner at tho bar, you stand fully committed to 
take your trial at tho next sessions at the Old Bailey, 
upon’ the charge of highway robbery, and of obstructing 
his Majesty’s officers in tho execution of their duty." 

This was the last ease, and as the worthy magistrate 
had some luncheon waiting for him in the adjoining room 
he mado a precipitate and very undignified retreat through 
the little door by moans of which he had gained admis 
sion to the Court. 

At a given signal a stream of officers poured into 
the Court for the purpose of removing the prisoner. 

We should have stated that, when the order for clear- 
ing the Court was carried out, our old friend Matthew 
was not ejected. 

This was'solely through the good offices of the lawyei, 
next to whem he was seated. 

Now that the magistrate had left the Court the worthy 
landlord did not hesitate to quit his place and press 
towards the dock. 

Sixteen-String Jack saw him, and smiled a recog- 
nition. 

But the smile was a sickly and feeble one : by no 
means like that which in former times habitually irra- 
diated his features. 

“ Be of good heart, Jack,” Matthew cried, though Mr. 
Godfrey plucked him by the sleeve and besought him to 
be silent — “be of good heart, old boy! Remember you 
have friends yet who will do tho best they can for 
you.” 

Jack shook his head, which was, indeed, about the onlj 
movement lie was capable of making. 

The officers then closed densely round him. 

Skellum looked at Old Matthew with a hungry eye, 
as though he would much have liked 10 take him 
prisoner. 

But Matthew knew well enough that me words be had 
' made use of were not enough to bring him within the 
power of the law. 

But Skellum resolved that a good watch should be ss» 
upon the contumacious landlord, of whose powers he, witn 
good reason, had abundant dread. 

By main bodily force Sixteen-String Jack was lifted up 
by his guards, and in this manner carried out of the Court 
5 into an adjoining room. 

Old Mattlnw and the lawyer wont towards tb« str#*t. 
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This now presented a startling spectacle. 

It was completely blocked up as far as ever the eye 
could reach in every direction by a surging, swaying 
mass of human beings, who had all been drawn to the 
spot in the hope of catching a glimpse of the notorious 
prisoner. 

The same desire caused all the windows and house-tops 
around from which a view might be obtained to be lined 
with faces. 

“ If they were only «n the humour,” mused Matthew, 
as his eye wandered over the vast assemblage, M how easy 
li would be to make Jack a free man !” 

Jt was quite easy to see, however, that no such thought 
as this found a home in the breasts of those "“ho composed 
the huge multitude. 

Bo long as their gaping curiosity was gratified, their 
•atisfactiou would be complute. 
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The appearance of Matthew and bis companion at tM 
door, together with certain movements on the part of 
the police officers, caused the whisper to circulate with 
lightning-like rapidity among the crowd : 

“ He’s coming — he’s coming !” 

Matthew and the lawyer were quickly compelled to 
quit their position, os they would otherwiso have inter- 
fered with the arrangements made. 

The same auxious care and determination to avoid all 
risk of escape characterised the present movements of the 
police. 

All the officers who could be spared were drawn up in 
a doublo line, which commenced at the threshold of the 
police-court and ended at the door of the hackney-coacfc. 
which bad been provided for the transit of the prisons? 
to Newgate. 

All these men were armed with drawn cutlxisoa 
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It will be understood that they thus formed a kne of 
about five yards in length, the walls of which wjre com- 
posed of resolute men. 

The barrier was one by no means to be easily broken 
through. 

The hackney-coach was also surroundod in a similar 
manner, in order to prevent the populace from crowding 
too closely round it. 

Jack’s case was hopeless indeed. 

Had he been possessed of ever so much subtlety and 
strength, escape would have been impossible. 

A few moments of anxious suspense elapsed. 

Then the prisoner appeared. 

It was hard indeed, if not impossible, for those who 
were on foot to distinguish him from his eapters, a o closely 
was ho surrounded by them. 

Not content with tho way in which he had been 
secured already, fresh bonds had been added, and the 
effect of these .was to deprive him of the use of every 
limb. 

Just as though lie had been some carefully-packed 
piece of statuo-work the highwayman was carried down 
the passage and across the pavement to the door of the 
coach, which was held wido open in readiness to receive 
him. 

The mob set up a cheer, though what they cheered at is 
hard to say ; but, then, it is well known that a British 
mob eagerly seizes upon making any kind of demonstra- 
tion. 

Sixteen -String Jack was lifted into the vehicle, and 
deposited in a somewhat awkward manner upon one of 
the seats. 

As many officers as the carriage would conveniently 
hold crowded in after him for the purpose of keeping' a 
strict watch upon all his proceedings. 

The others sat on the roof with their legs dangling down 
over tue windows, while others, again, seated themselves 
upon tho driver’s seat. 

In the meanwhile, under the directions of Skellum, 
those police officers who had assisted in forming the living 
lane were sent to reinforce those who formed a ring round 
the coach. 

As soon as this was done Mr. Skellum gave a signal, 
and the horses were immediately set in motion. 

This occasioned another cheer from the populace, wbj, . 
far from having their curiosity gratified, resolved to 
follow the vehicle to its destination. 

Owing to the great weight of the load, the two loan- 
ribbed horses harnossed to the hackney-coach were 
unable to take it at a more rapid rate than a walk. 

But this pace just suited those officers who had to 
keep up with them, their orders being to preserve the 
portion strictly until they reached the prison. 

Slow and tedious was the journey. 

Many and various were the stoppages that took 
place. 

To Jack the time seemed twice as long as it was in 
reality. 

To some extent this was occasioned by the discomfort 
which; he experienced. 

. Hie position was as awkward and uncomfortable & one 
as could have been imagined, and it would have been an 
easy enough matter to alter it 

But the police showed no inclination to trouble them- 
selves, and Jack would have suffered anything rather 
chan have made the request — perhaps, even, to be re- 
fused. 

At length xhe comer of the Old Bailey was turned, 
and the gloomy walls of Newgate came into view. 

Jack knew it, though he was so placed that ho could 
not see them. 

In another moment the jolting, lumbering conveyance 
name to a dual halt. 

CHATTER MLXVHI. 

REVERTS TO TIIE PERILOUS POSITION OT DICK TURPIN 
AND MAUD. 

Pain would we continue exclusively to devote ourselves 
to a consideration of Sixteen-String Jack, now he is in 
a position cf so much greater danger than any that 
had befallen him during the whole of his long career. . 

But in order to preserve something like a ohronologicai 


sequence of events it is imperative that we should leave him 
awhile upon the very threshold of the heart-chilling old 
prison of Newgate. . 

W o' promise, however, to return to him with all possible 
celerity. 

But there are others on behalf of whom it is believed 
the reader feels an interest of no ordinary kind, and whose 
erils, if anything, exceeded those which happened to 
ack himself . 

Of the subsequent movements of his comrades nothing 
further is known than what was stated by Mr. Skellum 
in the presence of the magistrate. 

"Whether his confident anticipations of a speedy further 
capture were well or ill founded we shall' now proceed 
to show. 

First of all, then, ws shall devote ourselves to a relation 
of what befei our here, Dick Turpin. 

It will be recollected how gallantly he had raised Maud 
upon finding that she had been wounded, and how the 
consciousness of Ler imminent anti deadly danger had en- 
abled him successfully to fight his way through the 
death-storm that raged around him. 

lie had swung Maud on to the saddle before him, and 
mounted himself. 

Then, while the bullets showered round him like hail 
he had urged Black Bess to make speed now if ever she 
had (lone so in her life before. 

Need we say how nobly the gallant, incomparable 
steed acquitted herself ? 

Her speed was somothiug which, if behold, would make 
the observer believe that “his eyes were the fools of his 
other senses.” 

It the twinkling of an eye . her sable form mingled 
with, and was swallowed up by, the darkness which 
everywhere prevailed. 

On tho soft turf her hoof-stiokes were inaudible, or nearly 
so. 

But although his pursuers wore Boon left behind, 
Dick would not suffer her to relax her speed. 

On tho wide open plain of Salisbury no refuge could 
be found for him — he must make his way to some place 
miles and miles off. 

Sinco their starting Maud had nover once moved in 
the slightest degree. 

He had called to her. 

But in vain. 

No answer was returned to his earnest worda. 

He felt her hands. 

They were icy cold. 

. So, too, was her face. 

Again and again he callod a3 they rushed headlong on 
in the deep darkness, but with no : better result than 
before. , 

He placed Lis hand upon her breast, but withdrew it 
instantly. 

He had touched something cold, clammy, and 
sticky. 

He knew full well what it was without the aid pf 
vision. 

It was blood. 

A terriblo groan escaped his lips. 

Then he turned his head to ' oten. 

Floating faintly upon the wind he heard, ©r fancied 
he could hear, the trampling of many horses’ feet upon 
the turf, as well as loud shouts and cries. , 

“ I cannot stop now,” he muttered, as he urged Bess 
to make fresh exertions. | That would only be to pre- 
cipitate our fate. No, no ! On, Bess —on, my lasa ! Our 
only hope is in speedily reaching some place of 
shelter.” 

But where was he to seek for this, with tho whole 
country alive with foes all eagerly searching for 
him ? 

Oh, how he wished that Torn King was with him ! 

By his guidance, the vessel engaged to take them acres* 
the Channel could have been gamed, and then, douotless 
safety would have laid before them. 

As it was, Dick had only the vaguest idea in the worll 
of the position of the smugglers’ cave. 

Gould he but have reached this it would have been a 
place of safe refuge. 

But in this he was equally at fault,. 

So sudden, too, had been his flight from the rains, and 
so intense the darkness which prevailed, that he could/ 
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esat take upon himself to say with any degree of certitude 
whether he was going in the direction of tht* sea-coast or 
away from it. 

He was compelled, too, to keep on this random 
course for the want of knowing which way to turn out 
of it. 

These reflections, together with Maud’s continued state 
of inanimation, seemed to have the effect of searing his 
heart and brain with fire. 

On, on he cped, until the seemingly interminable ex- 
panse of Salisbury Plain was crossed. 

On, on farther and farther still— -across dusty high- 
roads — down narrow, winding lanes— over the open 
country — away — away — 

Past houses and little elusions of humble cottage!! — 
places where ha would fain have stopped for a brief space 
in order that Maud’s hurt might be looked to ; but in vain 
— in vain. 

Either in reality, or else in his exaggerated fancy, he 
conld still hear his pursuers tearing after him with 
redoubled speed, aud calling upon him to surrender. 

AlthougL *he speed of his mare was now greater than 
he had ever known it to be before, he did not scruple 
to urge her to still greater efforts. 

To say that the various objects in the landscape seemed 
to] sweep pact them like rapidly-flitting shadows would 
be to convey a feeble and inadequate idea of her tremen- 
dous rate of speed. 

And still Maud had neither moved nor spoken, nor 
had she shown herself to be in the slightest dogree 
conscious of Dick’s anxious and impassioned calls to 
her. 

lie had placed his hand over her heart — in close cad 
dangerous proximity to which vital organ was a gaping 
wound. Ho pressed tightly upon it, for by this means 
the flow of blood was checked, and at the samo time 
he tried to ascertain whether there was any pulsa- 
tion. 

At times he fancied he conld detect a feeble, fluttering 
beat ; but it was so faint and so uncertain that he was full 
of doubts upon it. 

And every moment of his headlong career the agony 
he suffered was almost beyond endurance. 

What if Maud should die ? 

What if this ghastly wound should prove a l».cal 
one? 

The thought drove him frantic. 

The blood in his veins seemed turned to liquid, boiling 
metal. 

A mist came over his eyes. 

All objects seemed batbed in blood, and it was only by 
a great effort and a species of instinct that he re- 
tained his balance, for he had swayed fearfully to one 
side. 

He had forgotten all about his own wound. 

The excitement under which he had laboured since re- 
ceiving it had made him altogether forgetful that he had 
received an injury at all. 

New it only made its presence felt by means of the 
weakness that had been produced by excessive loss of 
blood. 

This proves, of course, that tho wound was by vo means 
of a serious character. 

Iudeed, had it been bound up at the first, probably 
nothing moro would have been felt of it, the injury being 
quite superficial. 

Tho violent exertion of riding on horseback at such a 
furious pace, as well as the feverish condition oi his 
blood, caused the hemorrhage to be much greater than it 
would have been under other circumstances. 

But finding that he grew rapidly weaker every 
moment, Dick brought his foaming steed to stand- 
still 

He then roughly and hastily bound up his »iaund ; 
but the task of doing so at all was one of no ordinary 
difficulty. 

The good effects of it, however, v^ry quiet ly made 
tHemselves apparent 

He listened — listened intently, fer the^o '■.ame apon 
his ears faintly and from afar off a strang .monotonous 
sound. 

“ What is it ?” Dick asked himself— “ what is it 

He listened again. 

“ It is the sea !” he cried, in a voice of joyfulnees. 


“ We must bo at no great distance from the coast. Fast 
is you have been, Bf ss, lass, I little thought you had 
■Mght us so far in such a little time. Yes, yes, there 
can be no doubt about it — it is the sea !” 

At this moment Maud made a slight movement. 

It was the first since they had left the ruins. 

A faint, fluttering sigh also escaped her lips. 

The sound made Dick’s heart bound within him. 

“ Maud dearest !” he cried. “ Listen — oh ! listen to me ! 
Cheer up ! Believe me, the danger now is past, and sre 
are safe I Hark! can you not hear the breakers roar? 
We are close to the coast, aud in a few minutes we shall 
reach it.” 

Dick paused anxiously for a reply. 

But none came. 

He was left equally in doubt as to whether Maud was 
incapable of utterance, or whether she had failed to hear 
the words which he had addressed to her. 

In either case it was folly to linger longer. 

Tho first and most important step was to get out of 
danger, and he strongly felt that every moment of time 
was of incalculable importance. 

Accordingly, despite his anguished state of doubt, he 
age in set Black Bess in motion. 

Unexpectedly finding himself thus at the sea coast 
changed the current of all Dick’s previous thoughts and 
intentions. 

He felt now that he could not do a wiser thing than 
engage some little vessel to take them across the 
Channel. 

' The only thing against it was that Maud’s hurt re- 
quired immediate attention, and that the delay and journey 
across the sea would have the effect of aggravating its 
unfavourable symptoms. 

But, then, on the other hand, it seemed quite certain 
that, under the most favourable conditions, a considerable 
length of time would elapse before Maud would bo 
sufficiently recovered to move, and it was too much to 
expect that they would be allowed to remain un- 
disturbed by the police officers during such an in- 
terval. 

From the strengh of the force which had attacked them 
— so much more numerous than any other which had 
been brought against them — he was sure that unrelaxing 
efforts would be made to recapture him. 

He had pursued a tolerably straight course hitherto, 
having put into practice no stratagem whatever of a 
character calculated to lead them astray. 

All that he had gained was time ; and if he only gave 
the officers the opportunity they would soon be up with 
him again. 

Then, with Maud lying on a sick couch, what could he 
do ? 

Not leave her to the care of others, for she was ob- 
noxious to the law like himself, and they would show her 
no consideration because of her injuries. 

TLe only chance that he had was to quit the coast 
altogether. 

Whether ho should be able to do this or not was 
doubtful ; but with an undaunted heart Dick rode on. 

It was never his nature to meet difficulties half 
way. 

He waited till they faced him, and then his un- 
daunted resolution generally enatled him to overcome 
them. 

Already ho conld see in the distance a long white line 
of light, which indicated the whereabouts of the 
breakers. 

Animated by the sight, he pushed on with more 
rapidity. - 

At last the water’s edge was reached. 

The spot upon which he had chanced was a bleak and 
desolate one. 

As far as the eye conld roach on either side nothing 
could be seen but a long hue of broken, jagged coast, 
on which the waves broke ceaselessly with a tumultuous 
roar. 

No human habitation could be descried. 

Dick’s heart sank within him when he asked himself 
the question, what human beings could be found 
who would choose such a spot for an abiding-place ? 

Some distance further on he might perhaps find what 
he sought; but he knew not which direction to take — t?j* 
right or the left. 
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Scarcely pausing to consider — for an hour’s deliberation 
would not have brought hirn any nearer to a decision — 
he chose the latter. 

The nature of the ground was such as to prevent any 
considerable speed being made. 

Yet he pushed on with greater swiftness thaD fiyone 
could have expected. 

Suddenly, however, he came upon a small indentation 
in the shore, which had been hidden from bin. by the 
huge masses of rock. 

.Nothing could have come upon him more unex- 
pectedly. 

lie pulled up, and uttered an exclamation, the tone 
of which showed that he had made a pleasant dis- 
covery. 

And in truth ho had. 

Below him, but easily accessible by means of a zigzag 
path, could bo seen a small cluster of cottages, seemingly 
the abode of fishermen. 

Drawn up high and dry on the peach were several 
boats of various sizes, but all of such a kind as would be 
used for fishing. 

Dick now believed that the way of escape lay clear and 
plain before him. 

Without hesitation he commenced to descend the zigzag 
path wo have mentioned. 

A few minutes served to bring him to the huts, for by 
tli is word they are most appropriately called. 

The inhabitants of the little hamlet seemed long since 
to have retired to rest. 

Mom one window, and ono only, came a dim, uncertain 
ray of light. 

To Dick Turpin it was a beacon, and ho hastened 
towards it with rapid strides. 

Arriving at the door, he knocked loudly at it. 

But lie had to knock a second time before any notice 
was taken. 

Then the door was opened, and the gaunt, attenuated 
figure of a man presented itself upon the threshold. 

Tho flickering light from the small, rude-made iron 
lamp ho carried vividly displayed tho deep, sunken 
hollow of his cheeks. 

11 Who are you?” he said, in hoarse, guttural tones, 
which were in admirable keeping with the roughness of 
his exterior. “What want you, that you should dis- 
turb tho dying at this hour ?” 

Tho word “dying” struck upon Dick's heart with an 
ominous chili. 

8o much so, that, without being conscious of so doing, 
ho echoed it. 

“ Ay, dying,” reiterated tho man. “ Tell me quickly 
what you want ?” 

“ I am in sore distress and danger,” said Dick, “ and I 
want an immediate passage to Franco.” 

“ Then you want what you cannot have.” 

“Why not?” * 

“Why not? Because there is no man living who 
would veuturo to put off from tho shore to-night. Im- 
mediate destruction would be the resalt. Had it not 
been so, think you those boats would be lying idly on the 
beach ?” 

Dick’s heart sank within him. 

Already he fancied the officers were upon him. 

Certainly they would arrive ere long. 

“ Well,” said the man, “ why stand you here ? Have I 
not spoken ? I say again it is impossible.” 

“My good friend,” said Dick, in a deep and broken 
voice, “did you not tell me pomo one was 'lying 
here ?” 

“ Ay, my wife.” 

“ Your wife ?’’ repeated Dick, struck with the strange- 
ness of tho coincidence. 

“ Yes — and tho best that ever man was blessed with! 
When she is gone I — I ” 

Sobs choked his further utterance, and tears rolled down 
the rugged, weatherbeaten face. 

“Is the case hopeless? - ’ said Dick — “whollv aud 
eompietely hopeless ? Is there nothing that can L. done 
that will give her some chance of recovery?” 

“ Why — why, yes, there is ; tu.; it was a mockery for 
tho doctor to mention it.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Never mind. Why should I parley with you f” 

“ Simply because I, too, heve the same grief as your- 


self. My wife, who is with me here, Is, I fear, dying, 
and the only chance there is of saving both her life 
and mine is that wo reach the French coast to- 
morrow.” 

“That is your solo chanco ?” 

“ It is.” 

“ Heaven help you, then !” 

'But what i3 yours?” 

* Why, delicacies — nutritious substances, luxuries only 
» tthin the reach of the rich man’s purse. The idea," 
he added, With a bitter laugh, “ to fell that to a man 
who is himself dying for the bare necessaries of 
life !” 

“ Hush — hush I” said Dick. “ Bo calm.* 

“Calm?” 

“ Yes. Repine no longer, for I believe that it is 
decreed by fate that we shall bo of assistance to each 
other.” 

“ In what way do you mean ?” asked tho man, with 
extreme eagerness , 

“Listen, aud I will tell you.” 

“Well?” 

“ If you save my wife’s life by the performance of tho 
service I require, I, in return for it, will give you such 
a sum of money as will make you comparatively a rich 
man for life — so rich that there is no delicacy, however 
extravagant in price, which will bo beyond your powers 
of purchase.” 

CHAPTER MLXIX. 

DICK TURPIN SUCCEEDS IN GETTING A PASSAGE TO THE 
COAST OF FRANCE. 

The man looked upon Dick with an air of amazed in- 
credulity. 

He was speechless. 

“ Do you understand me ?” Dick asked, at length. 

“ Are you in earnest ?" 

“ I never was more so in my life. Come, speak quickly ! 
Say whether the deaths of three persons shall rest upon 
your head.” 

The man hesitated. 

“ You want to cross to France ?” 

“ I do.” 

“ And now ?” 

“ At once.” 

“ I fear it is certain death to attempt ft.” 

“ Tush — tush, man ! Who can say ?” 

“ Well, I can ; for you may believe me or not as you 
think proper, but there is no man here who could he 
found willing to put off to sea on such a. boisterous 
night.” 

“ But think of what a powerful incentive you have be- 
fore you! You might not, perhaps, feel inclined to risk 
your all upon the uncertain chance of catching a few fish, 
but yet you might if you knew that your wife’s life was 
at stake, and that you could save it.” 

“ I know not who you are,” said the man, with sudden 
energy, “ thus to tempt me to destruction, but — but 
make good your promise, and — and I will take you.” 

“ I swear to do so,” said Dick, solemnly — “swear by 
everything which men hold sacred!" 

“ Enough ! I consent.” 

“ Aud how long will it take you to make your prepara- 
tions ?” 

“ Half an horn. " 

“ It must be less, ” 

“ It shall be, if possible.” 

“ Then I will alight and enter. 1 see yon have a fire 
burning, and the warmth may serve to recover my wife 
from her swoon.” 

While speaking, he slipped from the saddle and tried 
to lift Maud down. 

But his strength was insufficient. 

The fisherman ran to his assistance, and by their united 
exertions Maud was carried in. 

“ Why — why,” cried the fisherman, in surprise, “ her* 
. is Hood !" 

“ Yes ; did I not tell you she was wounded ?” 

“ I did not hear you.” 

“ Quick — quick ! I will tell you more anon— at present 
we have no time to talk.” 

“ What is it ?” cried some one, in a feoble voice — so 
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feeble that IMek felt Death must be very close at baud in- 
deed. 

The voice came from one cornel of the hut. 

There was not much light, but still Dick ..onld just 
perceive the outlines of a dark mass, apparently of rags, 
which served the purpose of a bed. 

A second glance enabled him to make out the wasted 
form of a woman, who looked around her in manifest 
amazement. 

r Hush — hush, Bessie !” said the fisherman, in a voice 
so tender that Dick could scarcely believe his ears served 
him rightly. “ Do not excite yourself, but take my word 
that all is well. Fortune has sent this gentleman to save 
us. He requires a quick passage to France, and I have ' 
agreed to take him ; and the payment I shall receive will 
make us rich /or life.” 1 

“ No, no,” said the woman, wildly—'' do not fr, —do i 
not trust yourself again upon the sea ! You told me u> i 
night that no one could set out.” » 

“Yes — yes," said the man, soothingly; “but that is 
some hours ago. Bo content to leave this matter quite to 1 
me, and in the end all will be well.” 

“No, no — not well ! But I am dying — slowly but surely i 
dying !” 

“ But you remember what the doctor said, Bessio ?” ex- 1 
claimed the fisherman, bending over the humble bed. 
“He told you that if you could have certain things you < 
would recover, and this gentleman will give me euough 
to enable me to buy them.” < 

The woman wept. 

" I see how it is,” she said, through her tears, “ though 
you would fain conceal it from me. You are willing des- i 
perately to risk your life upon the bare chance of saving 
me,” 

“ No — no.” 

"But I say yes!” 

“ And I again say no ! Not only does your life, but 
the lives of this gentleman and his wife, depend upon me ; 
and must I selfishly sacrifice them all ? No, no ! I must 
go, Bessie. Keep up your spirits till I return — I shall not 
be long.” i 

The woman wept still. 

There was a gloomy, heavy foreboding in her heart. 
While these words had been passing between the fisher- 
man and his wife, Dick had by no means been an idle 
listener. i 

On the contrary, he had placed Maud in as comfortable 
a position as he could in front of the fire, in the hope of 
infusing fresh warmth into her chilled frame. 

He also endeavoured to ascertain tho character of the ' 
wound. 

. But he found the blood had coagulated in a mass over ' 
tho orifice, thus forming a natural styptic. 1 

He knew well enough if this clot was removed the 
hemorrhage would re-commence, and he would be power- 
less to stanch it. _ 

Until medical aid could be obtained, it was best to 
leave this as it was, 

Dick would have given much had he been able to as- 
certain more exactly the nature and extent of the 
wound. 

His greatest apprehensions were excited by its position, 
which made him fear that the hurt was a mortal one. 

He strove hard to think otherwise, and occupied him- 
self by endeavouring to bring her back to reanima- 
tion. 

But it was not until the fisherman had left the cottage 
for the purpose of getting the boat in readiness for launch- 
ing that he succeeded. 

Maud opened her eves quietly and languidly. 

Her gaze fell upon Dick’s face, and her face lighted up 
with a faint smile. 

She pressed his hand to show her thankfulness at find- 
ing him safe and apparently unhurt. 

She was about to speak, but Dick checked her by a 
rapid gesture. 

Ho was afraid that any attempt to exercise her voice 
would be attended with the worst and most dangerous 
results. 

“ Do not attempt to utter one syllable,” he said, in low 
tones, but sufficiently loud for her to catch the purport of 
what he said. “ Be satisfied for me to tell yon that the 
danger is over, and that in a very short time all will be 
well— quit# well.” 


Maud shook her head. 

“ Yes, yes ! Believe me, I speak truly. We are even 
now about to embark for France. We are now in a cot- 
tage on the sea-coast. If you listen, you will hear tta» 
roaring of the breakers.” 

Again Maud seemed as though about to speak. 

But Dick checked her once more. 

“ Silence is imperative,” he said. “ Once more I ask 
you to be content wnh my earnest assurance that all is 
well.” 

“ No, no,” she said, in a low, hurried whisper — “ all is 
not Well, Dick, for — for, Dick, I feel that I am dying.” 

“No, no!” Dick cried, with eager earnestness, though 
while he spoke his heart swelled so painfully as to be 
woll-nigh past endurance. “You arc weak and faint from 
loss of blood, 1 knew ; but that has coased, and when we 
reach Franco medical aid can be had without fear of the 
result. Cheer up, dear one! A brighter and happier 
dawn is coming." 

As he spoke, Maud felt that iu one sense it might bo so, 
but she offered no remark. 

Indeed, the effort to speak as much as she had was so 
severe as to render her incapable of repeating it. 

As for Dick himself, be was constrained to turn aside 
to conceal his emotions. 

There was that on Maud’s face which he could not bear 
to look upon. 

It was something indescribable, yet ho was innately 
conscious that the cause of the effect was the flappings of 
Death’s sable pinions. 

Fortunately for him, it was at this moment that the 
fisherman returned. < 

“ Is all ready ?” asked Dick, eagerly. 

“ Yes, quite." 

“ Then do not let us lose another moment.” 

Tho fisherman bade his wifo a hasty, whispered adieu. 

Dick partially raised Maud. 

The fisherman came to his aid, and between them she 
was carried to the vessel. 

The roughness of the ocean had now to a very consider- 
able extent abated — a circumstance which did not fail to 
caiioe Dick sensations of great pleasure. 

Still, it was what au old sailor would h*ve called a 
“ dirty” night. 

The bark which was iu readiness for them wan small in 
size, and yet large when tho fact that one man could work 
it was taken into consideration. 

Maud was carried on board, and, as a matter of course, 
was made as comfortable as tho nature of thiugs per- 
mitted. 

The next thing was to get Black Bess also aboard the 
craft, and had she not been so docile and so thoroughly 
obedient to her master’s will, the task would have been 
one of no ordinary difficulty. 

The fisherman was filled with wonder. 

“ Your horse seems to have as much intelligence as a 
Christian.” 

“ She is worth her weight in gold,” said Dick, caressing 
her fondly. “ Had it not been for her to-night— ,f 

He ceased, for he thought it would not be prudent to 
let the fisherman know too much. 

All now was in readiness. 

The boat was pushed off from the shore, and the fisher- 
man climbed over the side. 

A few strokes with the oar carried them fairly out on 
to the ocean, and then the task of hoisting the sail was 
commenced. 

In this operation Dick was of great service. 

“ If this breeze continues,” said the fisherman, “ and 
all goes well, we shall make a speedier journey to Franca 
than has been heard of for many a year.” 

Dick looked around him, or, more correctly speaking, 
he endeavoured to do so. 

But so intense was the darkness that the surfaco of the 
waves could scaroo be distinguished. 

Already the recently-left laud had vanished altogether 
from their view, and as he tried unsuccessfully to pierce 
tho .;ioom which hung before them like some velvet pall, 
Diek was indeed sensible of the amouut of courage, skill, 
and daring requisite to enable anyone to undertake such 
a iburney. 

But the demeanour of the fisherman filled him with ad- 
miration, and at the same time Inspired him with con- 
fidence. 
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Now that he wag afloat, there was no eagerness or ex- 
citement about him. 

He was as calm to all outward appearances as it was 
possible for a human beiug to be under a-ny circum- 
stances. ' - . , <: 

It was evident now that he thought nothing of the risk 
and dagger of the undertaking, but bent all his energies 
towards bringing it to a successful termination. 

Wncu tho sail was properly fixed, the motion of the 
vessel was much accelerated, and Dick fouud an opportu- 
nity of placing himself beside Maud. 

She was shivering with cold. 

His first car; was to wrap her up still more effec- 
tually. . , . ' 

He could not see her face— the darkness was too great 
for that. 

But he. spoke reassuring words Co her, and over and 
over agaiu repeated that they were now free from all 
danger. 

He conld tell that his words were heard and understood 
by the occasional and feeble pressure of her hand. 

The boat surged through the foaming water at a furious 
rate. 

The fisherman was right when he said if the wind con- 
tinued steadfast the passage would be a quick ono. 

At present it blew directly from the English coast, and 
as they carried quite as much, perhaps even more, sail 
(ban was exactly compatible with ordinary safety, and as 
the fisherman added to the velocity by working lustily at 
the oars, it may be believed that their rate of progress 
was sufficiently rapid. 

And yet, despite this swiftness, Dick was full of all- 
dev curing impatience. 

This, however, was on Maud’s account, which, was 
enough to account for it. 

Every moment Dick fancied she grew colder and colder, 
and he was inwardly conscious that her life was ebbing 
fast away, while he was powerless to airest its departure. 

Nothing conld have shown more convincingly how pe- 
rilous was her condition. than the fact that up to the 
present moment she had not seemed to have observed the 
absence of Dick Turpin’s comrades, on " behalf of whom 
the reader will scarcely require to be told Dick himself 
experienced the utmost anxiety. 

lie feared, and feared truly, that things had gone hard 
with them. 

Insensibly he was led to think of how strange it was 
that this stupendous catastrophe should have taken place 
at a moment when they felt most convinced of their own 
safety, and when they were all indulging in reflections 
upon the immunity from peril they were about to enjoy. 

Of course, Dick was not so well informed as the reader 
is, and therefore he found it most difficult to think by 
wnat means tho officers had been enabled so thoroughly to 
surprise them. 

Things went on thus until, faintly and chilly, morning 
dawned upon the wide waste of waters. 

Long before there was light enough in tho east to en- 
ablo any objects far away to bo distinguished, Dick was 
standing up in the boat and looking earnestly in advance. 

“ Wo shall see land in a few minutes, Maud, dearest,” 
he exclaimed, as the dawn brightened. “ (Jheer up, dear 
one, a little longer — only a little longer ! The worst is 
over now, and assistance is close at hand. Do not — pray 
do not, for my sake, give way to despair ! Believe me 
that you are safe.” 

A more convulsive .pressure of his hand was all the 
reply which Maud was able to make to this speech. 

Dick was in despair. 

Again he bent down eagerly over her, looking into her 
countenance by the aid of the light which the" dim gray 
dawn afforded. 

This in itself was sufficient to impart to all objects a cold 
and ghastly appearance, so that it is not surprising that what 
he beheld should fill him with the most poignant grief. * i 

Death-like indeed did her thin and pallid countenance 
appear. 

Dick’s heart swelled; and heavy drops of sorrow fell 
from his eyes. 

Maud folt them. 

Her eyes bad hitherto been wearily closed, but now 
they opened. 

Tears quickly rushed into them, obscuring all things, 
and again they closed. 


Her lips parted with a faint, faint smile, which grieved 
Dick more to look iipon than would the loudest manifes- 
tations of grief and pain. 

Once more he sprang to his feet. 

Once more shading Ms eyes with his hands, he looked 
keenly in adva nco. 

An exclamation of joyfulness escaped him. 

“Land— land,” be cried — “land is in sight at last i 
Help now is at baud indeed 1” 

“ Impossible,” exclaimed the fisherman, drawing the 
oars into the boat. 

“ \V hat 13 impossible ?” 

“ Why, that land should bo in sight. 1 * 

I Come and look for yourself.” 

The fisliermah came forward 

“ Y'U are right, ’ he exclaimed. “ I knew wo had come 
awifti, and yet I little thought that we were so near 
our journey's end. You have good cause to be thankful.” 

“I am indeed,” replied Turpin, in heartfelt accents , 
“ but yet every momeut of time u precious.” / ' 
-“Maud, dearest,” he added again, bending over bor, 
“ you beard me say that land is iu sight ? I can aid yon 
best, and most truly show my love for you, by making 
every effort to increase our speed ; I am about to leave 
you in order to assist the fisherman in rowing.” 

Dick turned away without giving Maud an oppor- 
tunity to reply, or even to make a sign. 

He took hold of one of the oars and prepared himself 
to use it. . ' , 

“ That’s right !” said the fisherman. “ It will make a 
wonderful difference.” ’ 

As may be axpected, Dick Turpin was not very expert 
iu tho use of tho oar, but yet he handled it in such a 
manner as to elicit the fisherman’6 admiration. - 
But then Dick felt he was cowing for a life that ho 
accounted ten times more precious than his own, and so 
his exertions are not to be wondered at 
Without Maud he felt he should indeed be a wreck — 
a waif, and an outcast from all humanity 
- After her death life would be nothing more to him 
than a weary blank. 

~ ** V - * ^ 

CHAPTER MLXX, 

IN WHICH DICK TURPIN LOSES HIS NEAREST DEAREST, 
TRUEST FRIEND. 

Gradually the morning brightened. 

Dick and the fisherman laboured incessantly. 

Although the laud appeared to be bo close, it seemed a 
weary time until it was fairly reached. 

As they drew near to it, Dick perceived a small collec- 
tion of houses — too small for the place to be dignified liy 
tho name of village. 

What place it was, he was too busily occupied with 
his own thoughts to inquire. 

Such matters of detail were far beneath his notice now 
Just, however, as tho sail was taken down,, he said : 

“ Do you know of any person in this placo wnof by 
being well paid, would consent to receive us into a 
liouso?” •' - •> 8 gj*- 

“I do know a poor widow, who lives in the end 
cottage yonder; it is a poor, pi ace, as you see.” 

“ Quite good enough, ” interrupted Turpin, impatiently. 
“ Will she receive us ? — that is the question, la there » 
doctor at hand ?” 

“ Yos.” 

“ How far off ?” 

° Perhaps a league." 

“ Quick-quick !” 

The fisherman now slightly changed the direction of 
his boat, so as to enable them to land nearer to the 
widow's cottage. 

Dick’s impatience and anxiety bp.iVnow reached fever 
point. , 

Maud was quite insensible. 

1 No sooner did the keel of the lime vessel grate upon 
the beach than he seized her in his arms and jumped 
ashore. ' J-J-- *■ ..S' ... > 

, Black Bess instantly fallowed him in the same way that 
a huge spaniel might* have done. 

The fisherman was amazed to see how easily Dick ran 
i min Maud m his arms across the rough boat towards 
> the widow’s door, and not less so at seeing Black Bess 
i following in his footsteps 
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With all speed possible he made secure his boat. 

Before he had finished doing eo, Dick had gained ad- 
mittance to the low'y dwelling. 

The widow’s kindly heart was at once touched. 

As Dick was able to speak the French language an 'll - 
c.ently well to make himself understood, he had no ditH- 
cu’ty in letting the widow know what- he wanted. 

Per kindly heart was at once touched both by his Cis- 
tres and Maud’s dangerous-looking condition. 

SI e consented instantly, and with pleased alacrity led 
the ' ay to a small but clean inner chamber which was 
furni lied as a bed-room. 

Gei tly Maud was deposited upon the bed. 

“Leave her to me a moment or so,” said the widow; 
“ she needs my attention. Do you at once hasten for the 
doctor.” 

Dick immediately withdrew. 

On reaching the threshold he found himself confronted 
by the fisherman. 

“ How far did yon say it was to the doctor’s ?" he asked. 

“ Abort a league.” 

“Do you know where he lives ?” 

“ Ye 3 .” 

“ Then mount my mare — dc not be afraid of her, she 
will carry you swiftly and safely. When you reach the 
doctor’s let him mount her in your place and gallop 
back.” 

“I will.” 

“ 1 ell him that life and death depend upon his speed, 
and assure him that he shall be amply recompensed for 
his trouble.” 

ortunately, the fisherman knew how to ride. 

Upon an ordinary occasion Black Bees would have 
suffered no one save her master to cross her back, nor 
would he have allowed anyone el30 to mount her. 

But now he patted her, and made her clearly under- 
stand the nature of his wishes. 

“Quiet, old girl,” he said — “quiet and quick! You 
will render me another priceless service this day !” 

—.The next moment the fisherman was off. 

Dick watched them as long as he could keep them in 
sight. 

Then, with swelling heart and tear-filled eye, ho 
turned and re-entered the cottage. 

The old woman emerged from the inner room. 

“She has recovered her consciousness, and has ^sked 
for yon.” 

Dick reached the bedside at one stride. 

Maud’s face was turned anxiously and expectantly 
towards the door, and it lighted up joyfully when 6he 
caught sight of Dick’s well-known form. 

He bent down over her and grasped her hand. 

“ Maud, dearest, we are absolute ly safe at last — no one 
:an touch us here. The doctor will arrive directly. Ho 
will see to your hurt, and then — why, then ail will be 
well.” 

Dick’s voice almost entirely failed him as he gave ut- 
terance to the hope which he could not feel. 

Maud shook her head. 

“ No, no, Dick,” she answered, in a whisper eo faint 
that lie had to strain his sense of hearing to the utmost 
to catch the pu: poit of her words — “ do not try to fill me 
with a hope which you do not experience yourself ” 

“Nay, I—” 

“ Hush, hush! Hear me, Dick — I am dying- yea, 
slowly, surely dying. You will tell me that I only 
this ; but, believe me, I have* a feeling within mo of such 
a nature as convinces me that I am not mistaken.” 

“But this— this is dejection. When the doctor sess 
you your feelings will undergo a total change.” 

Again Maud slowly ebook her head. 

“ But while there is life there is hope,” Dick murmured, 
scarcely knowing what he was saying, lor he could not 
close hi 3 eyes to the conviction that Death was indeed 
hovering over her. „ 

But yet the doctor might be able to save her. 

Thai was his last hope, and he clung tv it with perti- 
nacity. 

A deep silence ensued 

Maud had again closed her eyes. 

The slight exertion involved in keeping them open 
seemed now to be too much tor her,. 

Her breath, too, seemed only to be drawn in irregular, 
epasmodio gasps. 


I Oh, how anxiously Dick waited for the sound that 
, would be made by Bes3 returning ! 

The old woman came to the threshold. 

“ Bun to the outei door,” said Dick. “ Look out well 
j for the doctor. You will see him coming on a black 
horse. The very moment you catch sight of him let me 
know.' 1 

The widow promised obedience, and as aoon as her 
aged, weakened powers would let her, took up tho re- 
quired station. 

More anxious time then passed. 

At length, however, after weary waiting, Dick heard 
her cry : 

“ Here he comes — here he comes ! My faith, the horse 
seems to fly !” 

Dick uttered an ejaculation of deep thankfulness. 

In little more than a minute afterwards the clattering 
of a horse’s hoofs came upon his cars. 

Louder and louder grew tho sound, until it ceased 
suddenly at the outer door. 

Dick hurried out. 

A white-haired gentleman, attired in black, dis- 
mounted. 

For once Black Bess was left unheeded by her 
master. 

He dragged the doctor in, and, as he did so, he hoarsely 
whispered in his ear : 

“ Save her — save her ! Bestore her once more to her- 
self, and you shall name your own reward !” 

“ I will do my best,” was the reply. 

Diek paused upon the threshold of the inner room, 
which tno doctor entered in company with the poor 
widow. 

Dick seemed stupified with his grief. 

How long he would have stood there in the same im- 
movable attitude, apparently unconscious of everything, 
is hard indeed to say, had he not been aroused by a low 
neigh. 

He started, went outside, and for a time was enabled to 
distract his anguish by attending to his steed. 

But it was not until an hour had elapsed that the doctor 
came forth. 

His face looked grave and sad, and in its general ex- 
pression was such as to extinguish all Dick’s hopes. 

Nevertheless, he hurried forward, 

“ Well — well,” he said, “ what is the result ? Tell 
me quickly I I can bear anything better than sus- 
pense !” 

The doctor shook his head gravely. 

I My good sir,” ho said, “ yon must prepare your mind 
for the worst.” 

“ The worst?” 


“ Yes.” 

“ Is the wound a mortal one ?” 
“ It is.” 


Dick groaned. 

“ Be calm — be calm. Obtain what command you can 
over yourself, and enter her room. You will have but a 
short time to pass together now.” 

Dick clasped his hands over his face, and gave way to 
a transport of frantic grief, which the doctor in vain en- 
deavoured to check or mitigate. 

But tho storm of passion was too violent to last very 
long. 

As to grew calmer the doctor talked gravely to 
him. 

Much that he said fell upon unheedful ears. 

“ Tell me,” said Dick, presently, calming himself by a 
terrible effort: “Is what you tell me the absolute 
truth?” 

“ It is indeed. It is absolutely impossible for any indi- 
vidual to recover from such injuries as she has sus- 


ained.’’ _ . 

“ And — and do you think, doctor, if she had had medical 

.ssistauce sooner that ” 

“ 1 suppose you had it at the earliest moment?” 
“Heavtu knows I had, indeed!” 

“ Then it is in vain to speculate upon the consequences 
if anything that could not have happened.” 

Dick bowed his head. 

ir» uniWst/vxl full well what was meant Jr/ the 


sneech 

* Maud pet haps might Lave been saved had efce received 
immediate surgical assistance. 
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This was, in truth, a most bitter thought for Dick, 
who would carry the reproach with him to tho grave. 

“ You must not think of that,” the doctor * said, per- 
ceiving how deep was the impression he had made. “ "he 
told me you had done everything in the power of mortal 
man on her behalf. Linger here no longer, for, believe me, 
precious moments are flying fast.” 

“ Is she, then — then really dy— 

A huge sob rose in the highwayman’s throat and choked 
the word. 

“ She is,” answered the doctor. “ It would be fa la e 
kindness to keep the knowledge from you.” 

The worst had now been made known, and Dick grew 
gradually calmer. 

With some difficulty he prevailed upon the medical 
man to receive a small fee, lor he declared that as he had 
done nothing, then nothing was his due. 

With a heavy, faltering step, Dick made his way to- 
wards the threshold of Maud’s room. 

As he reached it. her face again lighted up with the old 
smile, but on this occasion it caused Dick more anguish 
than a violent outburst of sorrow. 

The next moment he was bending over her with her 
hand clasped in his. 

For some moments he was mute, while Maud herself 
eeemed too exhausted to utter a syllable. 

Her lips parted, but no sound caino from them. 

In the silence, Dick could hear her painful and laboured 
attempt at respiration. 

From the sound, it seemed as though the lungs had 
been seriously injured — too seriously for any hope of re- 
covery to be indulged in. 

“ Dick,” Maud faintly murmured, at length — “ Dick, I 
have heard what the doctor has said ; and even if I hud 
not, your looks and my own feeliugs would have been 
suflioient to — to ” 

“Isay, Maud,” Dick cried, with a sudden outburst, for 
he could not trust himself to speak calmly, “ I must and 
will believe that while there is life there is hope !” 

“ Then how slight must bo your hope if you reckon it 
by the amount of life I have got now !” answered Maud, 
faintly. “No, no — I feel that at tho most I have but a 
few minutes to live : let us make use of them in bidding 
each other a long farewell.” 

“ And what will life bo to me without you ?" asked 
Dick, faintly, as bo bent down yet lower over the humbl* 
cducli. 

Maud did uot reply. 

From her imiunor, it would seem as though she wc 
endeavouring to pronounce tho word “Farewell,” but 
that utterance failed her. 

Dick gazed again iuto her wan face. 

Dim as his eyes were with burning tears, yet he could 
not help acknowledging that she was a true prophet. 

There was that unmistakable hue spread over her 
whole countenance which proclaimed all too plainly that 
Death was hovering over her, and that in a brief space 
of time indeed he would let fall his fatal dart. 

Maud vainly strove to speak. 

The appearance of her countenance now filled two high- 
wayman with dismay. 

At length, by making what seemed to be almost a 
superhuman effort, Maud whispered a few words, 

“Dick,” she said, “I cannot see you, for tho room is 
very dark ; but kiss me once more, and say the word 
* Farewell !’ for we must part.” 

Dick pressed his lips upon hers with frantic veLemeuce. 

At the same time Maud sighed deeply. 

It was her last breath. 

The lips grew cold like those of a corpse. 

Ktill Dick did not rise. 

He could not as yet realise that Maud had passed away 
from him and from the world for evermore. 

It did not seem to him as though there could by any 
possibility come such a sudden termination, and so awful 
a one, to their long and loving companionship. 

Dick never knew how long he thus remained. 

The widow ventured to the dcor, and saw him iu the 
position we have described, and, unwilling to disturb 
him, went away. 

But hours and hours passed away without any sound 
coming from tho inner room. 

Then she grew alarmed, and her teivor had reached its 
highest pitch when the doctor made his appearance. 


i Business had brougnt him near, and so he had entered, 
thinking perhaps he might be of some service. 

In his company, the widow entered the little bed- 
chamber. 

i Maud was then found quite dead, and Dick beside her, 
apparently dead also. 

j But the highwayman was only in a swoon. 

The doctor recovered him ; and, although life returned, 
yet his patient was in a high fever, and raging in 
delirium. ^ 

The cause of this was quickly found. 

Dick had been wounded, as we have said. 

The quantity of blood he had lost was immense, and 
the excitement he had suffered had brought on inflam- 
mation. 

The doctor shook his head. 

“ Wo shall have a hard case here,” he said. “ I never 
saw an uglier-looking place in my life.” 

But, fortunately, Dick had fallen into good hands. 

Unwearied was tho caro bestowed upon him. 

In spite of it, however, he still remained delirious. 

fcitraugo indeed were the words to which he gave utter- 
ance in his ravings ; and had he ibeen in Eugland, they 
would infallibly have led to his defection. 

As it was, he spoke in English, and it so happened 
that the widow and tho worthy doctor were entirely un- 
acquainted with the language. 

As money was found in his pockets, and as, after the 
lapse of three days, ho evinced no signs of returning 
sense, Maud was buried in the little churchyard close at 
hand. 

It was sad indeed to think that there should only be 
strangers to perform for her the last offices rendered to 
the dead. 

There was no chief mourner by the grave when the 
coffin containing her remains was lowered iuto it. 

But when the ceremony was concludedy and the earth 
was filled in, scarcely a dry eye could have been found in 
all the group that had assembled, for iu tbat lonely spot 
on the sea-shore it was a rare occurrence for a stranger 
to be buried. 

llad sho been conscious of it, Maud would have bad 
(lie satisfaction of knowing that, although in a foreigu 
land, she had not been lowered into the grave uumoun.ed 
and uuregretted. 

And as tho people slowly dispersed they looked towards 
/the widow’s humble habitation, and whispered that iu all 
I probability no long timo would elapse before they wore 
1 called forth to witness another funeral. 

I And so passed away all that was mortal of tho fond 
and faithful wife of Dick Turpin, tho highwayman. 


CHAPTER MLXXI. 

RETURNS TO SIXTEEN-STRING JACK, AND RELATES W1IAT 
TOOK PLACE UPON JUS ARRIVAL AT NEWGATE. 

Once moro we take the reader back to tLe dismal old 
prison of Newgate. 

It will be remembered that we left Sixteen-String J ack 
at the moment when the hackney-coach came to a stand- 
still at its destination. 

As the vehicle had crawled along so slowly the reader 
may make sure that the crowd which started from Bow 
Street considerably augmented in size after having passed 
through the principal streets of tho metropolis. 

By the time the prison was gained it had swelled to a 
bulk that excited considerable consternation in the breasts 
of Mr. SkellUm and his assistants, for they apprehended a 
rescue. 

Before, then, any attempt whatever was made to release 
Jack from the hackney-coach, the police officers placed 
themselves more densely round it, and so formidable was 
their force that they could undoubtedly have repelled a 
very serious onslaught. 

But these precautions were all superfluous. 

It did not seem as though the mob contemplated any 
aggressive movement. 

They wore content to remain spectators of the scene 
that was about to ensue. 

While these steps were being taken, due notice was 
given at the portal of the prison that a prisoner of no 
ordinary importance had arrived. 

Accordingly the door was opened by the man on the 
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look, an.1, at che sug$<»tto« of MV. Skellum, all the avail- had been crammed with police officers to the fullest oit* 
able men ou duty we i« summoned from their respective tent of its capacity. 

posts to the vestibule. These now alighted, leaving the prisoner, about whom 

As at Bow Street, those police officers who were not they were so solicitous, perfectly helpless and motionless, 
packed round the coach were drawn up in a double lane, “ All's ready, ’ said Skellum. “ ‘Take hold, and carry 
so as thoroughly to protect tho prisoner during his brief him quick. I shall bo glad when that part of tho bust- 
passage from the one door to the other. ness is fairly over.” . 

Of course, Jack could not help seeing all these precau- Tho command was obeyed with all imaginable prompti- 
tiona, and as he gazed he could not forbear smiling, for ho tudo. 

had made up his mind not to attempt to escape under such Several of the strongest of the police officers li .ted him 
hopeless circumstances as tho presont. up in their arms, aucl literally carried him across the 

For this reason, all this superoxtra care seemed to him pavement and up tho steps into the vestibule of tha 
ridiculous. prison. , , ,, ... ,. 

At length ah the preparations were complete, and then, Then, no sooner was the threshold crossed than tha 
and not till then, Mr Skellum gave the signal for opening door was closed by Mr. Skellum himself, who gave utter- 
Ibe door of tho hackney-coach, " anco to an audible sigli of relief as he performed tha 

Jack was almost sti'led, for the uncomfortable vehicle operation. 

Mo. 232.— Elacy L’asa 
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Evidently ho looked upon Lis tightly-bound prisoner as 
being many di grees safer than before. 

An ordinary spectator would have been much amazed to 
see so many strong and well-armed men intent solely upon 
the safe custody of one who seemed the slimmest of the 
whole party 

Yet such was the extraordinary spectaclo which the 
vestibule of Newgate presented. 

Mr. Skellum next made bis way towards the Governor, 
who was the successor to the man who had held the 
office at the . lime the highwaymen paid their last 
visit. 

This present Governor had formerly been in the army, 
and in consequence he had created something resembling 
iho discipline of a garrison in the prison. 

“ You see, Major Oneyer,” said Skellum, with a half 
bow, “ I have brought you a prisoner of some distinction, 
and I hope you will do the State good service by keeping 
him in safe custody.” 

“You may depend,” answered the Governor, gruffly, 
and curling his huge moustache as ho spoke — “ you 
may depend that nothing on my part will be wanting.” 

“I am sure of it. Here are my necessary papers, 
please take them, and let me have the ordinary receipt in 
return.” 

The Governor scowled fearfully at the documents, and 
complied with the request just made. 

“ Of course,” said Skellum, as he pocketed the important 
paper — “ of course my duty properly ends here ; but 
still, as I have more than ordinary interest in the safe 
custody of the prisoner, I will, with your consent, remain 
here and see him convoyed to his cell.” 

U I — I know my duty, sir I” said the major, drawing 
himself up to his full height, and assuming as much im- 
portance as he was able. 

“ I do not for a moment doubt It,” said Skellum, with 
servile humbleness ; “ but still, as it would afford me very 
great satisfaction, I trust you will not refuse me tbe re- 
quest.” 

“Well — well, I suppose not.” 

“ Thank you, major ; and if at any time I can fee of 
service to you do not fail to command me." 

The major turned on his heels with ill-concealed con- 
tempt expressed upon his countenance. 

“Let the blacksmith come forward there at once I” 

A door was opened, and the command repeated by Oiie 
of the turnkeys, who shouted it down a passage with as 
much vigour as his lungs would permit. 

A moment elapsed, and then a heavy, clattering, clang- 
ing sound was heard. 

j ack could not resist the temptation of turning his head 
to ascertain the cause of it. 

Directly afterwards the prison smith made his appear- 
ance. 

He carried in one hand a large and heavy basket of 
tools, while behind him he dragged some unusually mas- 
sive fetters, which certainly must have weighed at least 
two hundredweight. 

The throng divided so as to allow this personage to come 
close to the prisoner. 

Depositing the fetters with a hideous clatter, the black- 
smith produced from his basket a portable anvil, which, 
with great care, he placed in a convenient position upon 
the stone floor of the vestibule. 

His other implements were then produced, and laid ready 
to hand. 

These preliminaries being over, the next proceeding 
was to invest Jack with his heavy irons. 

In order that this might be done, it was necessary en- 
tirely to remove the ether bonds by which he was 
secured. 

This was a proceeding which Mr. Skellum viewed with 
the utmost trepidation. 

He was fearful lest in some most mysterious and unac- 
countable way his prisoner should escape. 

Accordingly he placed himself directly in from oi 
Jack, and then pulled from his pocket a horse-pistol, the 
largeness of which was enough to make anycne 
shudder. 

A more bloodthirsty, death-dealing looking weapon could 
scarcely be conceived. 

“Now, Mr. Sixteen-String Jack,” Skellum paid, as he 
deliberately oocked his pistol, “I hope you see this 
pkasant little friend of mine. Take my word for it, it 


is heavily loaded, and at this distance 1 can cover vour 
brain nicely. So! You quite understand ? Now, unless 
yon permit these men to remove your present bonds, and 
substitute these fetters, without so much as raising a 
finger in resistance, I will pull the trigger and blow your 
brains out without the least remorse I” , 

There could be no mistaking the earnestness of the 
speaker, and at the moment he looked more like some fiend 
than a humifti creature. 

These words seemed to strike the Governor dumb. 

Such an interference with his authority he had novel 
before experienced, and he could scarcely credit the reality 
of what had occurred. 

But the attitude of Skellum left no room for doubt or 
incredulity. 

The major’s moustacho seemed actually to bristle up. 

'Sir,” .he ejaculated, hoarsely — “Mr. Skinem, or 
whatever you call yourself — do you know, sir, that this 
interference with one of my prisoners is insufferable, sir ? 
— yes, and intolerable, sir ! 1 repeat the word intoler- 

able, sir! and rest assured that Major Oneyer is not 
the man to permit it ! D — n mo, no, sir !” 

Mr. Skellum never moved. 

* Sir,” said the major, more wrathful still, and stalking 
towards him as he spoke — “sir, do you hear me?” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“ Then I tell you I will not suffer this.” 

“ Ycu cannot help yourself.” 

“Not help myself ?” 

“No, sir. Just look at that.” 

The major snatched from Skellum’s hand a small piece 
of paper. 

He glanced at it savagely. 

“You see,” said Skellum, still retaining his position, 
“ the chief magistrate at Bow Street, acting under the 
direction of the Secretary of State, has thought fit to give 
me absolute control over the prisoner, so let us have no 
move fuss. If he stands quiet all will be well.” 

“ Well, do you call it?” cried the Governor, furiously. 
“ Let me tell you that I think it anything but well ! This 
interference with a man who knows how to perforin his 
duty, and one who has been an officer, is — is — yes, d — n 
me, sir 1 — is outrageous ! But I know what I’ll do— I’ll 
sell out ; no, no, I mean I’ll resign, and have no more to 
do with a parcel of d — d, cowardly .thief-takers !’’ 

Mr. Skellum did not allow himself to be moved in tho 
least by the fury of the Governor. 

Just as though not a word had been uttered, lie 
stood in the position which he had formerly taken up, for 
the operation of removing Jack’s bonds had commenced. 

As for the highwayman himself, the calmness which he 
manifested was only rivalled by that of Skellum. 

It was by no means a comfortable, -thing to stand as 
Jack did within a couple of yards of the muzzle of a 
murderous-looking horse-pistol ; but our old friend never 
moved a muscle. 

But the officers were by no means so unapprehensive 
of the weapon, and every now and then they paused in 
their work to throw a glance at their superior officer, for 
they knew full well that in the event of the discharge of 
the pistol they could scarcely hope to escape very serious 
injury. 

Finding that tlioir prisoner continued to stand so calmly 
had in a short time the effect of infusing a feeling of much 
greater confidence into their hearts. 

Thoii own impression was that Mr. Skellum’s pistol 
had awed him into complete submission. 

But, as we have already remarked, Jack had no inten- 
tion of making any resistance at present, for ho was fully 
conscious that it would not serve to better his condition 
in the least. 

Still, it was not without a great inward struggle that 
he suffered himself to be loaded with tho heavy fetters, 
which had been provided for his express accommoda- 
tion. 

The task of riveting them on was soon perntrmed, for 
the blacksmith was well skilled in his duties. 

“ There,” ho said, with an air ot satisfaction, as soon 
as he had finished, and retiring a few steps while he 
spoke in order that bo might contemplate his handy- 
work, “ I don’t think you will get rid of that amount of 
jewellery so easily as some that you have been provided 
with. Those fetters have not been used by anyone sine#’ 
the time when they were used for Jonathan Wild.” 
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Bkellum did not pay any attention to this speech. 

When he saw hi3 prisoner loaded with such a mass of 
iron work ' that it was only by an exertion of great 
iireng-th that he was able to stand upright tie felt satis- 
fied. 

lie uncocMed his pistol, and slipped it into his huge 
•ide pocket. 

All the while the smith had been at work he had 
watched him with a keen and critical eye, and from what 
he had formerly seen of such matters, he felt confident 
that theie was not ono faulty place in all the irons. 

The Goternor’s looks bespoke Lis inward fury, and he 
still stood leaking on, engagtd in curling tho ends of his 
moustache. 

Evidently, ne now expected that Skellum would take 
his departure; but that individual still lingered, being 
most unwilling to lose sight of his important capture. 

“ Major, ’’ he said, at length, “ I don’tvthink you ought 
to be so glumpish over this business. You don’t know 
how much 1 have at stake in it.” 

The Governor did not speak. 

Bkellum continued : 

“ I have only one more f avour to ask ot you, and after 
that I will willingly take my departure. It is, that you 
will allow me to see the prisoner conveyed to his cell ” 

“ Favour be d — d, sir !” returned the Governor, in a 
tone of voice which showed his wrath to be as great as 
ever. “ Haven’t you an infernal slip of paper, sir, that 
sets my authority at naught ?” 

Mr. Skellum said nothing further, but looked upon this 
last speech as granting his.request. 

One of the turnkeys camo forward, and in respectful 
tones asked which cell tho prisoner should occupy. 

“Don’t make a d — n fool of yourself by asking me!" 
was the major's reply. “ Ask him. I wash my hands of 
the entire matter.” 

Skellum was evidently tolerably familiar with the in- 
terior of the prison of Newgate ; for upon the turnkey 
looking towards him, he 6aid, unhesitatingly : 

“No. 51." 

The man stared and looked towards the major, who, 
however, refused to take any notice of his glance. 

“ Do you hear me ?” Skellum cried. 

,f Yes ; but ” 

“ None of your huts to me, sirrah ! No. 54, 1 tell you.” 

Tho turnkey hung up the bunch of keys which he had 
taken in his hand in readiness, and, going to tho wall, 
took down another bunch which, judging by the mingled 
rust, aud dust that had accumulated upon them, had not 
been used for many a day. 

Indeed, the turnkey’s hesitation only arose from the 
fact that the series of cells of which No. 54 formed one, 
had never, to his knowledge, been made use of. 

In fact, No. 54 was situated iu a portion of the old 
building, and its position was much below the ordinary 
level of the colls. 

He had, however, nothing to do but obey ; so, having 
taken the fresh bunch of keys in hand, he led the way out 
of tho vestibule. " 

A procession was immediately formed, and so arranged 
that Bixtcon-String Jack should form the centre of it. 

So great was the weight of tho irons, that, added to the 
pain of his wound, ho was scarcely able to move. 

Still he was unwilling to confess as much to his foes, 
and staggered on in the best way he could. 

Tho distance was great. 

The corridors threaded and tho steps descended seemed 
innumerable. 

At length a door was reached which for a long tfmu de- 
fied the powers of the officers to open it. 

At length, however, it receded upon its hinges, dis- 
closing another flight of steps — damp-shining steps. 

Care had to be taken in descending these, and Jack was 
glad to avail himself of the proffered aid of two of the 
turnkeys. 

At the bottom of the flight of steps a long corridor ex- 
tended, the atmosphere of which was sickening and most 
oppressive to the lungs. 

hftor going about half-way along it the turnkey 
stopped. 

“This is No. 64,” he said. “ Wait a moment, aud I 
will find the key.” 
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The lamp which the turnkey carried burnt very dimly in 
that damp, subterraneous passage, the cou lined atmo- 
sphere of which was most unpleasant to the lungs ; and 
he was obliged to look very closely at the bunch of keys 
in order to find the one which fitted tho lock of No. 54. 

Bkellum looked on impatiently. 

Each key had attached to it a small piece of metal, on 
which was stamped ono or two figures denoting the 
number of the cell to which they belonged. 

“Hero it is, sir,” said the turnkey, at length, fixing 
upon, one particular key. “ And by the looks, 1 should 
think it has becu a precious long time siuco it has been 
used.” 

“Never mind your thoughts,” interrupted Bkellum — 
“ nobody here wants to hear them ! Be quick aud open 
the door !” 

Growling out something in a suppressed voice, tho man 
obeyed. 

But it was not very easy to make the huge key turn iu 
sv.e wards of the ponderous lock. 

At last, however, the bolt was shot back, the heavy 
crossbar removed, and tho door pushed open. 

Tho turnkey raised his lamp above his head, and, 
standing on the threshold, peeped in. 

“Enter!” said Skellum. “Do you think wo want to 
stay here all night ?” 

With more muttered execrations about Skellum’s offi- 
ciousness, the man complied with this new demand. 

That he was quite right in saying a very long time 
must have elapsed since the cell had been used was proved 
by the iiret glance which was cast around. 

The floor was covered with moist, sticky dirt, while 
the walls fairly shone with watery exhalations. 

Huge poisonous-looking fungi grew in the dark corners, 
where they found a congenial soil. 

Tho mere aspect of such a place as this was quite 
enough to strike a chill to tho heart of tho bravest 
man. 

How much more dreadful must it then have been to 
contemplate a lengthened solitary sojourn in it ! 

In spite of the stern control which he had hitherto 
exercised over himself, the highwayman shuddered. 

Those who were with him shuddered too, but probably 
the cold was tho cause of the spasmodic movement. 

Mr. Skellum was iu no humour to linger. 

He walked straight to the further end of the cell. 

Tho floor hero was rather higher than elsewhere, aud 
tho consequence was that it was not so damp and disagree- 
able. 

Tho first object which attracted the prisoner’s atten- 
tion was a broad stone bench. 

Just below this was a strong iron bar raised about three 
inches from the flooring, to which it was strongly secured 
at both ends. 

If Jack had been in any doubt as to the uses to which 
this long iron bar was put, these doubts would soon have 
had an end. 

Another turnkey advanced, carrying in his hand a huge 
padlock and key. 

From Jack’s waist depended some strong iron links, 
which were connected by means of a ring w»th the fetters 
which confined his wrists. 

This again was joined by the fetters round his anKles. 

The turnkey took hold of the iron ring wo have men- 
tioned and passed through it the bow of tho padlock, __ 
which he afterwards clasped round the horizontal iron 
bar. 

The key was turned and removed. 

The highwayman was then considered to be a secure 
prisoner. 

Mr. Skellum attentively watched all these proceedings 
with strong sensations of satisfaction. 

As for Jack, he was so much exhausted, not merely 
with the weight of the fetters, but also w ; th the fatigue 
and weakness caused by remaining so long tightly bound, 
that he very gladly sank upon the stone bench, offering 
no resistance at all to his foes. 

This passivencss was the only thing that caused 
bkellum any anxiety. 

He looked upon it as being altogether an uniavourable 
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•ymptom, and he hoped that the prison officials would not 
puffer themselves to be deluded by it, 

The reader will comprehend that the mode in which 
the highwayman was fastened allowed him a certain 
amount of liberty, inasmuch as he could, if he chose, 
walk the wholo length of the iron bar, which was so con- 
structed that the bow of the padlock could elip along it 
easily. 

Jack at once bent his eyes upon the grouud, and by his 
appearance seemed to be altogether unconscious of the 
fact that he was not alone. 

When all was completed, Mr. Skellum stood fo* - some 
moments looking at him. 

But he could not take his departure until hs hah H atis- 
Cod himself that Jack was secure. 

He did this by making a careful examination of the 
fetters. 

Of this also Jack seemed to be unconscious, for he 
never moved a muscle. 

The fact was that he was in a state elosely resembling 
insensibility. 

He was too much overcome to make the slightest motion, 
and he was only partly conscious oi what was going on 
around. 

And when we consider what our old friend had gone 
through, no surprise will be felt at the helpless con- 
dition to which ho was reduced. 

At last Skellum signified his readiness to depart ; but 
as ho wont he continued to cast anxious glances towards 
his prisoner. 

With the closest attention he watched the turnkey 
secure the door, and as he walked back along the gloomy 
passage he said : 

“Do not for one moment suffer yourselves to be de- 
ceived by the apathy of the prisoner; I am convinced 
that it is only assumed, and of course only with the in- 
tention of throwing you off your guard.” 

The turnkeys were silent, for there was not one who 
relished this interference with their duties. 

“If you are wise you will pay attention to what I have 
said,” continued Skellum. “ The Government is deter- 
mined to hang this man ; and should he escape, depend 
upon it every one who has any share in keeping guard 
over him will be transported.” 

Still there was no reply, and this persistent silence 
made Skellum grind his teeth with rage. 

Moodily he stalked on until the vestibule was once 
more reached, and then he looked around him as though 
ho had anticipated to sec the Governor. 

But the major had retired. 

Skellum, having no excuse for remaining longer, re- 
luctantly took his departure. 

On the pavement outside he paused, however, aud 
assembled his men around him. 

“ I have no faith in tire present Governor of Newgate, 
nor in one of the officials, so that, to counteract their 
carelessness, iyou shall form a close circle round the 
prison, and keep a sharp look-out upon every part ol it. 
Perform this service well, aud you shall be well rewarded. 
Never fear but that l will see to that.” 

The men separated, and Skcllmn retraced his steps to 
Bow Street. 

He was now full of anxiety to learn something about 
the movements of those who had started off in pursuit of 
the remainder of the band of highwaymen. 

But on his arrival there was no intelligence, aud this 
circumstance had the effect of filling his mind with pain- 
ful doubts. 

He began to think that they had not met with mud 1 ' 
success, or he would have heard of them sooner. 

We fancy, however, that the reader would prefer a re- 
lation of what happened to Jack to the pwceedings of 
the police officers, -nd accordingly we return b- New- 
gate. 

The Governer iv«« a long time before he ccuid bring 
his furious anger into anything liko reasonable bounds. 

This superseding of his authority was something which 
his haughty nature could not brook. 

His first act was to take pen, ink, and paper as soon 
as he could 'recover himself sufficiently to do so. 

In very intemperate language he ;then wrote out his 
resignation of the office he held, and concluded with the 
••mention that, ar so much oenfidence was felt in Mr. 
(taUum’i eMUtite, ha had better he put in hii place. 


This missive ho immediately despatched by special 
messenger ; and having done so, he felt much more com- 
posed than he had hitherto done. 

We mention these circumstances because of the effect 
which they produced upon Sixteen-String Jack’s con- 
dition. 

Every night it was the custom of the major to make a 
complete round of the prison, so as to insure that all was 
going on as it should be. 

He did not allow his passion to prevent him from 
making tho present evening any exception to the rule. 

IT ho usual round was taken, aud when he had finished 
he said, in surly tones : 

*' And where the devil, may I ask, is No. 54?” 

The turnkey explained the position of tho cell. 

“ I suppose I may bo allowed to visit this cell too ? 
But the devil burn me, if the time will not soon be 
here when I shall not know what to do in the prison. 
Lead the way, will you ?” he added, to the jailer. “ Don’t 
stand there like a grinning idiot, as you are !” 

The man, without a word, conducted the major to No. 
51, for he knew very well that it was a most unwise pro- 
ceeding to offer the choleric Governor any provocation in 
his present angry mood. 

“ And this is the place they have thought fit to put a 
felloiv-man and a Christian in, is it?” said the major, as 
ho paused before the door ol Jack’s coll. “ Faugh ! — bah ! 
tho stink is enough to kill a regiment of soldiers 1” 

The turnkey opened the door. 

The grating sound caused Jack to look up. 

He wondered greatly what could be the meaning of this 
unexpected visitor. 

Tho Governor stalked up close to the damp, moss- 
grown bench on which our old friend sat. 

For some moments he looked on in silence, but at last 
bis thoughts bruko forth in words. 

“May I be d — d !” he ejaculated, “if this is not worse 
than the Black Hole at Calcutta ! It’s a disgrace ! But,” 
he added, with a string of oath3 which we prefer to omit, 
“it shall never be said that Major Oneyer permitted such 
a state of things to exist. You may be a bad sort of a 
fellow, but d — u me, sir, if you shall be treated like a 
boast !” 

fcjixteen-String Jack listened to these remarks in un- 
bounded amazemeiit. 

In vain he tried to comprehend their exact purport. 

It was not long, however, before he found that the dis- 
agreement between the major and Mr. Skellum would be 
beneficial to himself. 

“Give me the lamp,” said the major, furiously; “and 
now go and fetch some one to help you. I will stop here 
and keep guard the while.” 

“ And what is to be done, sir ?” the turnkey ventured to 
inquire. 

“ Done !” echoed the major. “ Why, this d — d hole shall 
be cleaned out, and mauo as comfortable as possible. 
Don’t stare at me. It shall be done, and, harkyjf : order 
a fresh mattress to be brought and placed upon that stone 
bench. Why, it is damp enough to kill anyone who sat on 
it — and bring blankets, too, and a loaf.” 

The turnkey departed, anxious to communicate to his 
companions tho extraordinary commands which he had 
received. 

During his absence, the Governor walked up and down 
the coll, the fever iu his mind being too great to allow him 
to remain still. 

At the samo time he occupied himself with pouring 
maledictions upon Skollum’s head. 

But as soon as Jack could recover from his astonish- 
ment he spoke : 

“ I don’t know, sir,” he said, in an unsteady voice, for 
the unexpected kindness of the Governor went to his heart 
— “ 1 don’t know why you should trouble yourself so much 
about my condition ; but rest assured that 1 am deeply 
grateful to you for your humanity. I was always poor in 
©xpnsssing my thanks, but never poorer than I am at this 
moment.” 

“ Never mind alwut that," said the Governor ; “ I am a 
soldier, and have got my own notions of what is right 
and wrong. It is certain that I was never cut out to t>e 
the Governor of a prison, and d--n me if I will be, and 
that’s the truth 1 As lor that Skmom or Killero. or what- 
ever the blackguard’s name is, i only wish I bad tbs 
power t«> ksep him ia this pleat a wtsk or two 1“ 
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What more the major may have said we know not, for 
just then the turnkey, accompanied by three others, 
appeared. 

Tho men set about their task with hearty goodwill, for 
they knew tho angry nature of the Governor ; and in 
much less time than would perhaps have been thought 
possible, the cell was cleaned and made to present a widely 
different aspect. 

A new mattress was placed upon tho stone bench, and 
a couple of blankets were placed at tho disposal of the 
prisoner. 

bread was brought, and also a pitcher of wAtsr. 

“There, Mr. Skinem,” the major ejaculated, wLen all 
his commands had been thoroughly carried out, “ 1 have 
disappointed your base-hearted spite, and be d — d to 
you !” 

These words of course let Sixteen-String Jack into the 
full light of the affair, and he comprehended it was the 
desire for revenge upon tho man who had offended, mere 
than humanity, that had induced tho Governor to adopt 
his present course. 

But this did not prevent the highwayman from express- 
ing his gratitude for tho amelioration of his condition. 

In this, however, the major manifested his bluntness 
and houosty. 

“ Don't thank me,” ho roared, drowning Jack’s voice 
completely. “You have nothing to thank me for.” 

“But I easily might have something,” Jack answered. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Simply this, sir : I have been wounded in the leg by 
a bullet — somewhere near the ankle, I believe — and I 
should never forgot your kindness if you were to send the 
surgeon to look at it. Your kindness has touched me, for 
when I entered this place I made up my miud to die 
rather than ask fox* assistance.” 

The major retrained standing stock still for several 
seconds after the prisoner had finished speaking. 

The first use which he made of his voice was to launch 
out into a volley of imprecations upon Skellum’s inhu- 
manity. 

“And so you are a wounded man ?” he said, at length, 
in a calmer voice. 

“ I am." 

“ And a brave one too,” added the major. “ What an 
infernal pity it is you did not turn soldier instead of 
highwayman. If you had, cl — n me, sir, you would have 
been a credit to the country !” 

The major spoke with so much emphasis as to call up 
a smile upon Jack’s countenance. 

“ You shall have a surgeon in less than a quarter of an 
hour,” he continued ; “ and as for tho rascal Killem, I’ll be 
even with him some day, the blackguard 1” 


CHAPTER MLXXIII. 

THE RESl'LT OF SIXTEEN-STIUNQ JACK’S TRIAL AT THB 
OLD BAILEY. 

The Governor was as good as his word. 

Tho surgeon came, who made an examination of Jack’s 
hurt, which he pronounced not serious, but still in a had 
stale through neglect. 

Ono dressing, however, had the effect of almost entirely 
relieving Jack from tho smarting paiu which ho had 
buffered. 

This being over, the highwayman threw himself at lull 
length upon tho hard mattress, and fell off into a profound 
sleep, which was solely caused by utter exhaustion. 

He was awolie by hearing the fastenings of his cell 
door undone. 

lie looked up faiutly and wearily. 

A smile of pleasure immediately appoared upon Lfs 
lips when he saw upon the threshold the young lawyer, 
Mr. Godfrey. 

He came at once to the rude pallet and seated himself 
npon it. 

“ You have been sent by Qld Matthew?” said Jack, iu- 
quiriugly. 

The lawyer nnuded. 

“My best thanks to him,” answered Jack, “but lie can 
do me no service I feci that my race is run. I shall 
take the will lot the deed, however. Assure him of my 
gratitude.” 

** X will, never few. But I eh ell Appear l* y,#ur behalf 
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at the trial, when, rest certain, every effort will be made to 
get you off.” 

“But made in vain.” 

“ Nay — I don’t know that." 

“ But I do.” 

“You arc most dospondent.” 

“ I am ; for I feol that my case is hopeless.** 

“ Nay — nay — do not begin to despair yet.” 
u When is the trial ?” 

“ In two days.” 

“ So soon ?” 

“ Yes. I shall try to get it postponed to next sessions.” 
“You will uot succeed.” 

“ You must allow me to judgo best about that.” 

“Nay — nay; believe me, I realise much better than you 
do the exact nature of my position.” 

“ You may think so.” 

“ I am certain of it. I am in the toils, and I have scl 
the authorities too long at defiance to indulge in any hope 
of getting off.” 

“ You will think differently soon." 

Jack shook his head. 

“I am not surprised at your dejection; this place i» 
enough to give anyone tho horrors.” 

“ Right — but what did you think of doing for me at the 
trial ?” 

“ Getting up an alibi." 

“ Won’t do.” 

“We shall soo about that,” said Mr. Godfrey, smiling. 
“ I have had some little experience in theso matters,” 

“ And you really hope to succeed ?” 

“ I do, because I shall bring witnesses forward to prove 
yon were elsewhere.” 

“ It will be useless." 

“ It will be done, nevertheless.” 

“ Have you heard anything of my friends ?* 

“ Nothing.” 

“ There has been no fresh capture made ?” 

“ I believe not.” 

“ Then I have hopes for them. And now I wish yon to 
pay the utmost attention to something I am going to 6ay 
to you.” 

“ I shall do so, never fear,” answered Mr. Godfrey, tak- 
ing out his note-book. 

“ Nay, it is nothing you have occasion to write down— 
merely listen.” 

“I will." 

“ About the trial, then, I have no doubts. I know full 
well how that will terminate.” 

“ But ” 

“ Nay, no interruptions. After it is over I believe that 
my comrades will endeavour to rescue me, and will doubt- 
less put themselves into communication with Old Matthew 
before doing so.” 

“ Well ?” 

“ Should they do so, take to them from me the assurance 
that it is my earnest desire that they will attempt nothing 

of tho kiud ’’ 

“But stay ” 

“Hush! The attempt cannot benefit me, for it will 
fail ; and as for my comrades, they will perish.” 

“ Really,” cried Mr. Godfrey, “ you take too gloomy a 
viow of things, and you will not allow mo to interpose a 
word.” 

“Promise me,” continued Jack, unheedful of the inter- 
ruption— “ promise me that you will faithfully deliver 
this message. It is my last request, and I shall suffer 
much if it is not granted.” 

“ You may depend that I will report all that you sav 
At the same time, endeavour to assume a littlj cheerful- 
ness. Every effort will be made for you ” 

“ I know all .about that,, and I am deeply thankful to 
you all. But what I have seen since I have been an in- 
mate of this prison convinces me that the Government 
will never allow me to slip through their fingers tlu* 
time ; the precautions taken are extraordinary." 

“ Still that ought not to make you despair ” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because the race is uot always to the swift, you know, 
and therefore it is possible for these extra precautions to 
defeat themselves ’’ 

“ It may be so, but It is a frail hope indeed." 

** 8 till it Is a hope \ And now let mo give you. oev word 
of parting oounaef, for t too time allotted for toy interview 
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fia» almost expired. Wher-yon are brought up, plead uot 
guilty, and leave the rest tf ne I jornise ii.dLTO open your 
mouth.” 

f£ I promise that readily.” 

‘‘Enough. I must now bid you farewell/ 

In fact, it was at this moment that the turnkey who hn~ 
been standing near the door came towards 'them and 
gruffly announced : 

V Time’s up.” 

With a few more words of encouragement the young 
lawyer departed, and Jack wa3 once more left to the 
solitude of his cell. 

The visit, however, caused rather an increase than an 
abatement of Jack’s despair. ' 

A deep gloom seemed gradually settling upon his 
spirits. 

It was because bis heart was oppressed by a heavy pre- 
sentiment. 

An inward voice seemed perpetually to assure him that 
he had seen his faithful comrades for the last time, and 
that the duration of his life upon this sarth weald now be 
short, indeed. 

To what extent these dismal forebodings were correct, 
time now will very quickly show. 

After the interview we have just recorded, nothing 
took place to disturb the monotony of existence that was 
of a character suiliciently important to merit particular 
consideration at our hands. 

The two days mentioned by Mr. Godfrey as inter- 
vening between the one appointed for his trial quickly 
passed away. 

The eventful morning came. 

It found Sixteen-String Jack quite calm and com- 
posed. 

He was like one who knowB the worst — not like one 
enduring the liveliest suspense. 

It was evident that the authorities were apprehensive 
that a rescue would be attempted, and therefore every 
conceivable precaution was adopted. 

. Jack’3 fetters weighed heavily upon him, preventing 
bun trom taking that amount of repose which his ex- 
hausted condition Tequircd. 

Consequently it was with satisfaction that he looked 
forward to the commencement of his trial, because during 
it he fully expected to be relieved from the ponderous 
mass of iron. 

.. But this expectation was doomed to disappointment. 

To his unbounded astonishment, he was informed that 
it had been determined to piaco him in the dock with his 
fetters still upon him. 

Jack uttered no word of remonstrance, because he 
knew full well that it would be unavailing. 

Eut he looked upon this circumstance as a strong con- 
firmation of his gloomy ant. 'ipations. 

It was determined that ho should perish. 

His trial would be a mere idle form — an utter 
mockery. 

He felt that he was foredoomed, and knew tLat the 
verdict and sentence were already decided. 

It was, however, quite an unexpected thing for any 
prisoner to be placed at the bar while encumbered with 
his fetters, and a murmur of astonishment, not to say in- 
dignation, made itself heard as soon as the highwayman 
was brought into Court. 

Hut this manifestation was speedily checked, for the 
spectators felt that they were only "there out ol suffer- 
ance, and that any misbehaviour would result in imme- 
diate expulsion. 

Some compassion was, however, displayed for Jack’s 
state of weakness, and, by the order of the presiding 
judge, he was provided with a chair. 

Into this Jack sank gladly, and prepared to listen to 
what was about to take place, though with a strength- 
ened consciousness of what the result would be. 

The usual formalities attendant upon the opening of 
the Court were then gone through. 

The jury wore sworn, and the indictment against the 
prisoner read. 

Stripped of all its confusing technicalities and needless 
repetitions, the substance was that at a certain time and 
place, the prisoner at the bar did stop on the highway two 
of his Majesty’s subjects, whom, a:‘.er putting them in 
great fear oi their lives, he despoiled o a large sum of 
money. , y 


In accordance with the instructions giver, him, Jack, 
when called upon, pleaded “Not guilty.” 

Mr. Godfrey then rose. 

“My lord,” he said, “I beg to state that the prisoner 
is unprepared with, iris defence. It is now only three 
days since his examination, and tho time has uot been 
sufficient for tho obtaimnent of the witnesses who will 
declavo his innocence. For this reason 1 have to request 
that the trial be postponed until the nest sessions, by 
which time the prisoner will be prepared.” 

Ho sooner had the last words left the young lawyer’s 
lips than the counsel for the prosecu.ion sprang to his feet. 

“My lord.” he said, “I beg to oppose the application of 
my learned friend. I maintain that sufficient timo has 
elapsed in order to enable the prisoner to arrange his de- 
fence. Moreover, as I need not inform your .ordship, 
the prisoner is one of a notorious band of desperadoes who 
have long set the authorities at defiance. With great 
difficulty,, this one has been captured, and <u.y postpone- 
ment of his trial would only afford facilities for his 
escape.” 

“Without taking the latter into' consideration at ail,” 
replied the judge, “ I deem tho former objection quite 
valid. Sufficient time has elapsed, and the trial must now 
proceed." 

This was Mr. Godfrey’s first discomfiture. 

But he Lad expected it, and, therefore, Buffered but 
little disappointment. 

His next effort was to nd Jack of his fetters. 

“I bow to your decision my lord, bus I have yet 
another request to make. You see that the prisoner at 
the bar is loaded with fetters of such an enormous weight 
that it is quite wonderful how he sustains himself in them. 
My request is that, during tho examination which is about 
to take place, the fetters be removed.” 

■•My lord,” interposed the counsel for the prosecution, 

“ I must also oppose this application. We have good 
reason for believing that an attempt will be made to res- 
cue the prisoner from custody, and therefore it has been 
deemed advisable to depart from tho usual course, and 
cause the prisoner to appear before you as you see him,” 

The judge inclined bis head 

“ I consider the reason given by my learned friend for 
the prosecution quite sufficient,” he said, k and I cannot 
make Rny interference.” 

Mr. Godfrey looked really disappointed this time, for 
he had quite calculated on carrying this point. 

Those in the Court exchange i whispers with each, 
other. 

The general impression was that lack’s fate was 
sealed. V 

Ho very far-sighted person was required to see that the 
prosecution would have it all their own way. and that so 
far as the ultimate result was concerned, all the debates 
of the trial might as well bo dispensed with. 

The counscf for tho prosecution now again rose. 

Amid a breathless silence he commenced his address. 

In, a very circumstantial manner he related how the two • 
bailiffs had been robbed on the high-road by Sixteen- 
String Jack. 

As all the particulars of this adventure must be fresh 
in the minds of the reader, it is needless for us to report 
hi3 speech in full. 

His concluding words, however, may as well bo put on 
record. 

“Gentlemen oi the jury,” he said,— “this is a brief 
statement of tho facts of the case against the prisoner. 
Witnesses will now be called who will depose to ail the 
circumstances ; and, having heard this evidence, it will 
be for you, gentlemen ol the jury, to (decide whether the 
prisouor at the bar is guilty or not. If the former, do 
not hesitate to pronounce your verdict, because it is only 
by making an example of such a man as the prisoner at 
the bar that we can hope to restore something like safety 
to his Majesty’s subjects while travelling. The state qf 
I our high-roads has long been a disgrace to tho nmole land, 
and therefore, gentlemen of the juiy, you will be able to 
see that your duty is more than ordinarily important udou 
the present occasion.”' . ~~ ->JL ^ 

These last words were considered so unuir utid. so 
prejudicial that they were greeted with a general hist 
rom the body of the Court, 

A scene of great confusion then ensued, and it wm 
some moments before order could be restored. 
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Vu vbe meanwhile one of the witnesses had been placed 
ia t he bin: 

it w&f one ®f the bailiffs. 

As soon as he had been sworn, Le gave a very clear 
and iruihiul account of the manner in which ho had been 
cobbed.' 

He swore positively that Sixteen-String Jack was one 
af his assailants, and added over and over again, with 
great emphasis, that he could not possibly bo mistaken in 
the matter. e 

Mr. Godfrey subjected him to a very close and search- 
ing cross-examination. 

It was s’i to no purpose, however. 

The man kept pertinaciously to Ids tale. 

The other bailiff gave corroborative evidence, and then 
a whole aimy of police officers and other persons wero 
marshalled successively into the witness-box. 

They wero called by* the prosecution, and with the sole 
object of identifying the prisoner. 

Every one swore most positively that the prisoner at 
the bar was no other than the famous highwayman, 
Sixteen-String Jack. 

The bill offering the reward was then handed in. 

Upon this, as the reader knows, was printed a descrip- 
tion of Jack’s appearance. 

This was found to tally in every respect, so that the 
question of identification seemed settled beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt. 

Tho evidence was overwhelming; but yet Mr. Godfrey 
did not despair. 

Ho nad his witnesses well and carefully instructed, and 
now he proceeded to call them. 

Their evidence was that tho prisouer at the bar was 
not Sixineu-String Jack, but a person who unfortunately 
bore a et-’oug resemblance to him, and that ai the time 
mentioned as that when the robbery was committed, ho 
was many miles from the place. 

The Old Bailey has long had an infamous notoriety for 
hard swearing, and surely never was harder swearing 
known than on the present occasion. 

To the uninitiated it would have appeared difficult to 
come to a decision in the face of so much opposite and 
conflicting testimony. 

But the jury, when the time came for them to deliberate 
upon their verdict, did not so much as turn round in 
their seats. 

Their minds wero quite made up, and when tho Clerk 
of the Arraigns put to them the usual question, the fore- 
man replied : 

“Guiity.” s 


CHAPTER MLXXIV. 

SIXTEEN-STRING JACK MEETS WITH AN INTERRUPTION ON 
UlS WAY TO TYBURN. 

Prom what has already been said, the verdict found 
by the jury will occasion no surprise to the reader. 

Jack himself never moved a musclo when the fatal de- 
claration was made. 

Mauv whe watched him marvelled at his coolness ; hut 
they did not think that for many hourd he had ex- 
clusively occupied himself in preparing his mind for this 
result. 

Tho usual question was putbv the Clerk of the Arraigns 
as to whether the prisouer Oad anything to say why 
scntenco should not be pronounced upon him in accord- 
ance -with the verdict which had just been fouud. 

Jack shook his head. 

Like tho rest of the proceedings on this day, the question 
was a form merely, for, without waiting a second after 
the cleik had finished speaking, the judge commenced to 
pass sentence. 

Already he had assumed the hideous black cap which 
is supposed in some mysterious manner to impart ad- 
ditional solemnity to what is said. 

The judge spoke in very low, subdued tones, yet so in- 
tense was the silenco which now prevailed in the Court 
that there was no difficulty experienced by anyone present 
in hearing every syllable. 

Before pronouncing the last awful words, tho judge, as 
Is customary iu such cases, made some prefatory remarks, 
tho tenor of which v "08 th3 enormity of the offence of 
which the prisoner had been found guilty. 


Then ho concluded 

“ Tho scntenco of this Court upon you is that you be 
taken lienee to the prison whence you came, and from 
thence to the place of puLlic ti «cutiou, there to bo hanged 
by the nock until you bo dead, and may Heaven show you 
that mercy which tho laws of this 1‘aud will net permit us 
to display.” ^ 

A kind of shudder seemed to run th.ougn the whole 
Court when the judge iinished, as though the crowded as- 
semblage had belli possessed of but one body. 

It was impossible that Jack could listen to those awful 
words unmoved. 

Had he done so ho could scarcely Lavobeou human. 

He was aroused by feeling a tap upon his shoulder. 

He looked rouud, and saw that the officers were wailing 
to conduct him to the cell. 

Ho prepared to rise, but before doing so, made a sign 
which brought Mr. Godfiey to the frout of the dock. 

“ You see I was right,” said Jack, calmly. “Now re- 
member to impress upon Old Matthew that it is my ear- 
nest desire that he pays strict regard to my last wishes.” 

Just as he spoke, Matthew himself pushed forward, and 
before anyone was avreve of what he was about to do, he 
ueizod Jack’s baud and pressed it warmly. 

“ Keep up your courage,” he said, in a faint whisper. 

“ Good-bye, old friend, ” responded Jack, in a broken 
voice, and returning the friendly pressure while he spoke 
— “ good-bye, though you ought uot to have endangered 
yourself by thus publicly recognising me.” 

“ Leave that to mo. They can’t make it a criminal act to 
shako .t ands ; and as for the public-house, I have made up 
my mind to give that up and retire.” 

The officers now interposed and prevented any further 
conversation. 

Jack wa3 much pleased at being thus recognised, and 
ho felt that it would enable him to pass through the ordeal 
which awaited him. 

Upon reaching the room beneath the dock he found 
that Tom Davis with his wife and Ellen were among the 
inmates. 

Fain would ho have lingered and addressed to them a 
few last words. 

But Lis jailers would not permit him to pause a siugle 
moment. 

All he could do was to bestow upon them a brief 
parting glance. 

The next moment the closing of the heavy door hid 
them from his sight. 

The case aga^si Tom Davis was the next one on the 
list, and accordingly they were summoned to the Court 
above. 

Mrs. Davis was still in a condition of most deplorable 
weakness and exhaustion. 

So faint was she, that sho was allowed to seat herself 
upon tho chair which had been so lately occupied by 
Sixteen-String Jack. 

In accordance with the advice of Mr. Godfrey, all three 
of the prisoners pleaded “Not guilty.” 

Tom Davis was taken separately. 

Tho charge against him was not only having been an 
accomplice of tht baud of highwaymen, but also with being 
au escaped convict. 

In spite of an eloquent speech from Mr. Godfiey 
wherein he entreated the mercy of the Court, the judge 
sentenced him to transportation for life. 

Ellen and Mrs. Davis were then separately charged 
with aiding and abetting felons. 

The young lawyer contended that there was no direct 
evidence against them. 

But the Court looked at the former conviction for the 
same offence, and sentenced them both tc .•mprisomnent 
with hard labour for the space of two years. 

If outward appearance could be taken as any indication, 
then it was .tolerably clear that Mrs. Davis would cud her 
days within the walls of a prison. 

Tho scene which followed when the moment came for 
the separation was heartrending. 

So painful was it that we feel ourselves compelled to 
pass over it in silence. 

All three know that it was a lifelong separation that 
was to follow. 

Mrs. Davis did not long survive the shock. 

She died before the time came for her romo7al 
Newgate. 
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As for .Tack, he had resolved to try his best to meet his 
coming fate with fortitude. 

He bad played a game of which Death was the stake. 

He knew tiiat some day or other there must be an end 
to his career, and he was conscious that it had come at 
last. 

There was only one point upon which ho suffered 
anxiety. 

This was the fear he had that his other comrades would 
make some desperate attempt to rescue him. 

From the precautions that had been taken, Jack was 
absolutely certain ibat the result could be nothing but 
defeat — and defeat to the Lighwaymen meant nothing but 
death. 

The attempt, so far from benefiting him, would only 
have the effect of consigning them to that fate from which 
lie felt lie could not possibly escape. 

As it was, Jack felt that it would bo no inconsiderable 
satisfaction if he could die knowing that his companions 
were safe. 

But he feared, and with good reason, that his comrades 
Would freely die in the attempt to save him. 

Ife was doubtful, too, whether his urgently-made 
request would have any effect upon them. 

.Judging by himself, he knew that it would make no 
impression upon him were he in their place. 

It may safely be said that this topic occupied his 
thoughts much more than any other ; and in the long, 
dark, and silent hours of the night he w'ould listen with 
feverish impatience, expecting to hear something that 
would give token of the approach of his comrades, and 
starting nervously when any faint sound floated to his 
ears. 

There were only four days standing between the one 
upon which he had taken his trial and that fatal Monday 
upon which, for fifty-two times every year, so many 
trembling human beings were offered up as sacrifices to 
tli e majesty of outraged law. 

Short as the time was in reality, yet it seemed very 
long to Jack, wln^had nothing to occupy him save his 
own sad thoughts, and nothing to Lreak the dismal 
monotony of his cell. 

When Sunday came, he fully expected that lie would 
have to pass through what was to him infinitely the most 
painful of all — that of sitting in the chapel while the 
Ordinary of Newgate preached a funeral sermon. 

But so great were the apprehensions felt about tue 
safety of the prisoner that it was determined to do away 
with the customary ceremony. 

Great, therefore, was the disappointment of those wh i 
could find no better Sabbath occupation than that of 
flocking to the prison chapel, in order that they might 
gratify their morbid curiosity for gazing upon men so 
soon about to die. 

But with Sixteen-String Jack absent, the show was 
shorn of half its attractions. 

As for the condemned man himself, he felt deeply grate- 
ful for liis escape. 

The Ordinary visited him in his cell; but Jack could 
not fix his attention sufficiently to understand what he 
said. 

He was wondering all the time what his companions 
were about ; and though he would firmly have denied 
that such was the case, yet in his inmost heart lie ex- 
perienced something akin to disappointment at having 
heard nothing of them. 

It seemed so like deserting him ; and nothing could 
have caused Jack half so keen a pang as tlio thought 
that ho was neglected by those whom he had over 
thought his Lest and dearest friends. 

Whenever this thought occurred to him he dismissed 
it with angry impatience ; yet, for all that, it continued 
to return over and over again. 

Each repetition, too, seemed to bo stronger and stronger, 
and Jack’s dejection much increased. 

And so passed on the time until the evening came pre- 
ceding the nr Drning which had been fixed for his execu- 
tion. 

And now there was deeply impressed upon Jack’s mind 
the consciousness that his end was close at hand. 

No effort of his own, no exertions of his friends, would 
6nrve to avert his doom. 

7 bo time had arrived when he was destined to take his 
parting look of tu? bright world. 


Then, when the hour of midnight approached, a low 
and distant roar, like that arising from the sea when heard 
from afar off, came upon his ears. 

At first he wondered what it could bo tttot produced 
it. 

He listened attentively for a few moments 

Then he resumed his former attitude. 

“ I know well enough now what it is,” vie murmured. 
“ It. is the crowd — the gaping crowd already taking up 
their position in order to obtain a glimpse of the bold 
highwayman they have so often heard of, and to note how 
he looks upon his first setting out upou his journey to 
certain death. 

“ But they will bo disappointed,” lie added, after a brief 
pause — “ that is, if they expect to see mo exhibit any 
great signs of emotion. I will so school myself that, no 
matter what feelings there may be about my heart, they 
shall not find expression in my countenance : no, no — 
that shall bo a blank to them.” 

After the utterance of this determination, a kind ot 
stupor seemed to creep over the highwayman’s facul- 
ties. 

It was not sleep, nor was it a swoon, although he was 
all but unconscious of everything around him. 

It was rather an anomalous condition produced by want 
of sleep and by a terrible exhaustion. 

now long ho remained thus Jack Lad no very clear con- 
ception. 

Ho was aroused by a touch and by the sound of 
voices. 

Looking up, he saw himself face to face with a turn- 
key. 

“ You’re a tight one, you are !” he exclaimed, with a 
certain kind of admiration. “ Let me tell you it is very 
few wc have to awaken at such a time as this. However, 
I see you mean to die game. What will you have for 
breakfast?” 

It cost Jack a great effort to control his inclination to 
shudder. 

“What you like,” he said — “anything, so long as you 
leave me to myself.” 

A meal was brought, which constituted only the ordi- 
nary prison fare. 

But Jack did not taste it. 

Then came the usual visit from the officials connected 
with the prison. 

Jack submitted to everything mechanically. 

The only sign of consciousness he gave was a deep 
sigh of relief at tho moment when his heavy irons were 
struck off. , 

He felt then as though he was almost a free man. 

His jailers we're on the alert, fancying perhaps the pri- 
soner would choose the present moment for making some 
insane resistance. 

But they were deceived. 

Jack was as cal nr as ever. 

He was then conducted to the press-yard, and upon 
reaching this place he inspired gratefully the fresh, cool 
morning air — fre.sh in comparison with the damp, malarious 
exhalations of his dungeon. 

Here the hangman was in waiting, and hero he was 
pinioned again, though in a different fashion than be- 
fore. 

Afterwards he was half-lod, half-carried into a kind of 
courtyard. 

This place was crowded to tho utmost of its capacity 
by police officers. 

Jack bad wondered greatly bow it was bo bad seen no- 
thing of Skellum on this eventful morning. 

The fact was that the individual just mentioned had 
been extremely busy in posting his men along the line of 
route, and taking every precaution to prevent the possi- 
bility of a rescue. 

Strange rumours had been floating about the couutry 
to the effect that a desperate attack would be made while 
the highwayman was on his way to Tyburn, and in con- 
sequence Skellum had taken such measures as would, he 
felt convinced, make any such attempt futile. 

Some little delay took place before all was in readiness 
for a start. 

At length, however, Jack was lifted up into the cart 
and forced to take a seat upon the hideous black-and- 
white coffin which was destined for the reception of kis 
body after death 
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The Ordinary placed himself by his side. 

The hangman mounted to a seat in front 

Under the direction of Mr. Skellum a dense body of 
police officers then surrounded the vehicle. 

The sheriffs had by this time seated themselves com* 
fortably in the gaudy carriage provided for their use. 

Outside the large folding doors a troop of light dragoons 
were stationed, who for some hours past had had no small 
difficulty in keeping the populace at a respectful dis- 
tance. 

The signal for starting was given by the irascible 
Governor of the prison. 

Scarcely had the sound died away than the folding 
doors were thrown open, and the first portion of the pro- 
cession set itself in motion. 

As it slowly defiled into the Old Bailey the assembled 
multitude set np loud cheers and other cries- 
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A fearful succession of groans proclaimed the moment 
when the executioner was caught sight of. 

These changed again into cheers as the highwayman 
himself came into view. 

Mr. Skellum heard the sounds with dismay. 

To his ears they seemed to mean rescue. 

He by no means liked the extreme resignation whioh 
Sixteen-String Jack manifested. 

He inferred from it that something was going to 
happen. 

“ Keep close around him, my lads,” Skellum said. u Bo 
on the watch, and above all things don’t suffer yourselves 
to be so much thrown off your guard as to be taken by 
surprise.” 

When the heavy vehicle parsed ont Into the open street, 
Sixteen-String Jack raised his head and looked keenly 
around him. 
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But the multitude of faces which he beheld bewildered 
and lonfused him. 

It was iu vain tor turn to hope to distinguish oue 
familiar and friendly face out of so many. 

A half-repressed sigh of disappointment escaped his 
lips, and then he resumed his former manner. 

Mr. Skellum knew not what to make of this, although 
he watched the condemned man’s every movement, and 
tried his best to read his thoughts. 

The troop of soldiers brought up the rear of the pro- 
cession. 

All carried their swords drawn, so as to have them in 
readiness for use at a moment’s notice. 

Skinner Street and Snow Hill were passed in satiny — 
the Fleet bridge crossed and the ascent of Holboru Hill 
commenced. 

Here it was customary to malic a halt, and this would 
oe the moment chosen most likely for an attempt at 
rescue. 

Accordingly Mr. Skellum concentrated his forces at this 
point, and kept a more than ever vigilant look-out. 

But the people, beyond shouting, screaming, and sway- 
ing to and fro, did not seem inclined to make any demon- 
stration. 

As soon as possible, the word was given for* the journey 
to be recommenced. 

By this time Sixteen-String Jack began to realise how 
unawares he had suffered hope to hold possession of a 
portion of his heart. 

When near the gates of St. Andrew’s Church, he had 
indeed looked wistfully and expectantly around. 

At this point he made sure of seeing something that 
would convince him he was not neglected and forgotten 
by his friends. * 

The disappointment made itself felt most keenly. 

At the same snail-like pace the procession resumed its 
course. 

Holbom was slowly passed through from one end to 
the other, and the High Street of St. Giles’s reached. 

Here again it was customary to stop. 

The landlord came out with the bowl of punch, which 
It was then the rule to offer to the prisoner by way of 
refreshment. 

Jack took it as well as his pinioned arms would let him, 
because it afforded him a pretext for standing upou the 
cart. 

In this position he was able to see all around him. 

There were on all sides as far as his eyes could roach 
nothing — nothing but white faces all upturned towanU 
him— all staring at him. 

Skellum was full of excitement. 

The multitude was silent — strangely, and awfully 
silent when the vastness of it was taken into considera- 
tion and the noise which had hitherto attended it. 

Jack remained thus for some momenta, looking eagerly 
around. 

Then, with a weary sigh, he returned the bowl of punch 
an tasted, and sat down on the coffin. 

This was the signal for the commencement of the former 
turbulence. 

The silence of the people had arisen solely from the 
notion that Jack was about to address them, it being no 
unusual thing for a prisoner to make a speesh when at 
this spot. 

Now they were loud in their expressions of disappoint- 
ment. 

Again the procession started. 

It would be hard to say, however, whether Mr. 
Skellum’s fears were to any extent abated. 

He was still a prey to great anxiety. 

Jack now gave himself over to greater despondency 
than ever. 

He felt that he was abandoned by all his friends, and 
the thought sent a bitter pang to liis heart. 

He was deserted. 

And then again he would think that all that was feeing 
on around fcirn was nothing else save some hideous 
dream. 

In a short time he fancied he must awake to fi..«. all 
that which was now seemingly so real nothing, but base- 
less unsubsfautiality. 

He thought, too, as ne grew a little calmer, that it was 
most probable that all his comrades were in positions of 
danger scarcely inierior to bis own, and such being the 


case, how unreasonable it was of him to look for their 
presence. 

He resolved to think of them no longer, but to bend 
all his energies to the one task that lay before him— that 
of dying bravely. 

When he again raised his eyes, he felt that present 
occurrences were indeed no vision, for before film he 
could see the dark timbers of Tyburn Tree. 

It was just, however, at this moment that he became 
conscious that something of an unusual character was 
going on near him. 


CHAPTER MLXXV. 

TAKES A GLIMPSE AT THE FORTUNES OB CLAUDE DUVAL 

This something clearly caused a considerable amount of 
confusion, but what it precisely was we must go back a 
little way to explain. 

It is with the proceedings of Claude Duval that we are 
now about to concern ourselves, aud we revert to the 
moment when he broke away from the police officers at 
Stonehenge. 

It is not for a moment to be suppoacd that so many fire- 
arms could be discharged without producing serious 
results. 

We have seen already that Sixteen-String Jack, Dick 
Turpin, and Maud were more or less severely injured, and 
Claude Duval did not escape. 

Indeed, he was wounded in no less than three places 
and all the hurts were serious ones. 

Nevertheless, he was not incapacitated from retaining 
his'seat in the saddle; it would indeed be a serious 
wound to cause him to fall, for to him riding could only 
be called second nature. 

Away, then, he went across the broad expanse of Salts 
bury Plain, urgiug his horse by every means at his com- 
mand to put forth his utmost speed. 

In a moment both horse and rider seemed to be 
swallowed ap by the intense darkness which reigned 
around. 

Claude was in too much haste, and too much bewildered 
by the events which had recently occurred, to take any 
notice of the direction his horse was taking. 

Indeed, to him just then all roads were the same. 

His only object was to get out of the way of his 
pursuers. 

The separation of the highwaymen in the manner we 
have previously described really was the best course they 
c-culd have adopted, since the officers were much embar- 
rassed by it. 

Of course they divided all their forces so as to give 
chase to all the fugitives ; but then they could not part 
themselves into various small troops without a little con- 
fusion and several moments’ delay. 

Claude, however, in spite of his exertions, was not able 
to get out of hearing of his foes. 

Every now and then the wind would carry to him the 
dull, heavy sound produced by the concussion of many 
horses’ hoofs upon the ground. 

Whip, spur, aud voice were all employed by Claude in 
his exertions to urge his steed forward at bis utmost 
sp^ed, and certainly tho animal responded nobly. 

It seemed an awful thing to be rushing at so tremen 
dous a speed through the intense darkness. 

He had to trust entirely to the sagacity of his horse to 
keep clear of any obstacle that might lay before them. 

Away, away they sped in mad career and surely at a 
more rapid pace than the more heavily-mounted police 
officers would be able to make. 

But as Claude continue! to cafl out In inspiriting tones 
to his steed, liis voice gicw weaker and weaker, until at 
last it became inaudible to himself. 

Still he paused not, nor relaxed those efforts ne was 
able to make. 

The darkness seemed to roll around film in huge and 
palpable masses. 

He rocked to and fro in tho saddle, maintaining his 
balance only by a species of instinct. 

His pursuers wire out of hearing now, but Claude 
knew it rot. 

On the contrary, his exciting fancy made him believe 
that they were still hard upon his track — that th-> b xs* 
beats of their Uorses were thundering in his ears 
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The margin of Salisbury Plain was reached, and the 
wooded country beyond gained. 

Of this, also, was Claude ignorant. 

His sole consciousness extended only to the fact that 
his horse was carrying him along at a furious rate, and 
even the sense of this grew less and less distinct every 
moment. 

Had it been possible for any person to watch his head- 
long course, the utmost apprehensions would have -been 
excited. 

Every now and then it seemed as though he must 
inevitably be dashed to pieces. 

Yet, strangely enough, he held on — held on un nil all 
became a blank. 

There seemed to be a rushing sound in his ears, a mist 
of light before his eyes, and then all was silence and utter 
darkness. 

Claude had swooned. 

The quantity of blood he had lost was prodigious ; but 
he did not fall from his horse until he was totally in- 
sensible. 

Fortunately, just at this moment the horse was making 
his way across a piece of soft open ground. 

On this Claude fell without injuring himself. 

Falling, his feet became disentangled from the stirrups, 
and the horse, half maddened with terror and the manner 
in which he had been ridden, continued his raGP with un- 
diminished speed. 

He was out of sight in a moment. 

Claude lay quite still — quite helpless ; and had his pur- 
suers come in that direction they would have made an 
easy capture. 

It seemed to Claude that only a moment elapsed after 
his fall from his horse until he opened his eyes again. 

But this was a delusion. 

Contrary to his idea, many hours had passed away. 

In a dreamy, semi-conscious fashion, Claude remained 
upon the ground, not feeling himself able to command his 
Will sufficiently to enable him to make the slightest move- 
ment. 

It was daylight. 

Whether he was really aware of the circumstance is 
very doubtful. 

At any rate, he took no notice of it. 

The early morning sun had attained a considerable 
elevation, and his warm, rosy beams fell gratefully 
upon the wuunded highwayman, warming Lis chilled 
limbs once more into life. 

He might have remained thus for an hour, or even 
more, when he became conscious of something else. 

This was a sound. 

He listened, wondering vaguely what it was. 

“ It is a voice," he murmured. “Someone is singing. 
What a sweet and beautiful voice I Surely it must be a 
child's.” 

A Jul then Claude relapsed into his former state — that 
state which was more like insensibility thau life- 

The voice continued singing. 

It was, in truth, a eweet one. 

The tones were most entrancing to the ear, and the 
notes were warbled forth as they might have been by 
some beautiful song bird. 

Claude listened with intense delight. 

Never before had his ears been ravished with so much 
melody. 

As he then felt, he could have been content to remain 
listening for ever. 

But the beautiful sounds suddenly ceased. 

A shrill shriek followed, and this cry seemed to L_ve 
the effect of rousing Claude partially into life. 

Through his half-opened eyes ho could now see the 
singer. 

As he expected, it proved to be a young girl, who was 
as lovely as the sunshine of that bright morning. 

The cry of alarm had been brought to her lips by 
coming unexpectedly upon the prostrate body of Claude 
Duval. 

Well might her tender heart be filled with terror, for 
the highwayman presented a sad spectacle. 

His apparel was almost everywhere soaked in blood, 
his hair was matted, *md his face seemed to wear upon it 
the paliid hue of dt ath. 

The little girl carried a basket on her arm, and tns, in 
her extreme fright, she allowed to fall to the ground. 


Another moment and she would have fled precipitately 
from the 'spot, but, fortunately, just then Claude recovered 
the mastery of himself so as to be able to cal] out in a low, 
weak voice. 

Tbs sound reached the girl’* ears and arrested her at- 
tention. 

“Help!” said Claude — “help mel Don’t run away! 
You have nothing to fear. Mercy — rncrcy ! Help me !” 

While speaking he, by a sudden effort, raised himself a 
little. 

At first all objects spun round him so swiftly that he 
Gould distinguish nothing. 

Then hie vision cleare l, and he perceived the little girl 
star.aing near him with her hands clasped and her eyes 
suffused wnh tears. 

Traces o[ alarm were still distinguishable upon her 
countenance. 

“ You have no cause for fear,” the highwayman con- 
tinued. “If I had the will to injure anyt ; fng so beautiful 
I Have not the power. I am weak, helpless — I fear 
dying.” 

And, in fact, just at this instant such a deadly sensation 
of faintness came over him as justified him in thinking 
that his end was near. 

But the young girl now showed that she was worthy 
of the name of heroine. 

Her first fears had now quite vanished, and sho came 
nearer in orde? to see whether she could not be of some 
assistance. 

She shrunk back a little when a closer view made her 
more fully acquainted with Claude’s terrible condition, but 
she overcame the weakness almost immediately. 

“Shall I fetch you some water, sir ?” she asked, in a 
gentle voice. 

Claude made an affirmative sign. 

He was too far gone to speak. 

The girl ran to her basket, in which she seemed to have 
various kinds of provisions. 

•Her search was for a large cup, with which she ran 
to a spring close by and returned with a good draught of 
clear cold water. 

Claude drank it eagerly, and the effects were almost 
magical. 

The fever about his eyes and brain was lulled, and a 
fresh vigour seemed to be imparted to his limbs. 

“ Thanks — many thanks !” be said. “ Would that I 
could tell yon how deeply grateful I am !” 

“ But how came you thus ?" the girl asked, in accents 
of great curiosity. “ You are wounded, and your clothes 
are stained with blood.” 

“Yes— yes.” 

" How is it ?” 

“You shall know all in good time — I am too weak 
now.” 

“Yes — yes; how wrong and thoughtless it was of me 
to ask you.” 

“Nay — nay; it was no more than natural. May I ask 
you to increase still further the obligation I owe to 
you ?" 

“ In what way can I aid you, sir ?” 

“With a little of your help,” replied Claude, in a 
stronger voice. “ I fancy I shall be able to rise to my 
feet." 

The girl anxiously proffered the required assistance. 

But Claude found the effort to rise much more severe 
than he had anticipated. 

At last, when he was erect, the giri had to support 
almost all his weight, or he would have fallen back again 
quite helpless. 

But this was produced mainly by the change of posi- 
tion, and the sensation quickly died away. 

“Alas! sir,” said the young girl, with mingled pity 
and distress— “ alas I sir, wliat will you do? Where 
can you go in your condition ?” 

“ Heaven help me !” n 

“ Come, sir, be of good heart. If I might make so bold 
as to offer you a shelter ” 

“A shelter?” 

“ Yes. If you will look yonder, across the moor, you 
will see a little thatched cottage— it is a humble place, 
but my home.” 

Claude strained his weak and weary eyes in the endea- 
vour to make out the building of whioh his fair com- 
panion spoke 
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Dimly and imperfectly lie could see something in the 
shape of a pretty rustic cottage.. 

“ And you would be willing to give me shelter there ?” 
he said, inquiringly. 

“ If you would accept of it.’' 

“ I shall do so, gladly.” 

“Then try if you can walk — do not hurry— and do not 
be afraid to boar upon me, for I am young and strong. 
We are poor — my mother and myself — and we are quite 
alone in the world, but still, what we can do for yon shall 
be done willingly.” 

Claude was too much overcome by his feelings to f«lJor 
a single word. 

This young girl’s behaviour touched him deeply 

Oh, how glad he was to avail himself of this unexpected 
offer of shelter 1 

To his yearning spirit the little cottage seemed as the 
desert oasis to the parched and wearied traveller 

He made an effort to rally his remaining strength. 

The task of walking was, however, almost beyond his 
powers, and often and often was he compelled to pause and 
recover himself. 

But the young girl was all patience. 

Instead ol chiding his delay, she did her b£st to Miner 
his drooping spirits and revive his failing hopes. 

“ There, sir,” she said at length, “ your long and tire- 
some walk is over now. Here is our little garden-gate ; 
and, look! there is mother in tho porch, looking and 
wondering who it is that 1 have brought with me. Cheer 
up, sir — do cheer up ! A few more steps, and then you aro 
welcome to rest as long as you think proper.” 

Claude tried to murmur somo words of thanks, but his 
voice choked him. 


CHAPTER MLXXVI. 

CLAUDE DUVAL IS NOT SUFFERED TO F.NJOT A LONG 
PERIOD OF REST. 

“Look, mother,” said the young girl, as she passed 
through the little garden gate — “ I found this poor gentle- 
man lying dangerously hurt upon the moor, an* 1 I have 
offered him shelter.” 

“Right, Alice,” Claude heard a voice say, in kindly 
accents. 

“ You need not shrink from j’our trouble,” said 
Claude, faintly, “ for I have the means about me to — to 
reward you well for what you do.” 

“ Wc are Christians,” was the answer, “ and ” 

What more was said Claude knew not. 

He had been able to keep up thus far but now his 
strength utterly deserted him. 

A mist camo before his eyes, and he was conscious of 
nothing further. 

When he regained possession of his senses, he found 
himself in a small but comfortably-furnished bed- 
chamber. 

The blind had been drawn down to shut out the too- 
glaring rays of the sun, and over all there was such an 
air of calmness and peacefulness as made Claude think 
how enviable was the lot of those who were born to spend 
their lives amid such a scone. 

The window was a little way open, and the hum of the 
busy iusecta without and the melody of the feathered 
songsters of the air reached the ears of the wounded man 
distinctly. 

These sounds contributed much to make him inclined 
for rest, and insensibly his eyes closed in sleep 

The slumber was long and deep, and consequently re- 
freshing. 

W hen Claude awoke, ne ten like a new man. 

Still he was in a terrible state of weakness. 

Ho now discovered that either during his insensibility 
or his sleep his wounds had been skilfully bound up. 

He wondered by whom, and with an inward shudder 
thought of the risk of detection he had run. 

Indeed, he was greatly surprised that he had heard 
nothing of the officers, whom he fancied were close upon 
his track. 

Apparently, however, he had eluded them. 

In this way three days passed, during which the />st 
important intelligence wnich reached the highwayman 
was that he was indebted to the good woman of the 
house for the care ehe had bestowed upon his hurts. 


She explained to him that the portion of the country 
in which they wero was so remote from other habitations 
that they ware compelled to roly upon themselves for 
everything; and as she possessed a little surgical skill, 
she had thought it bast to attend to his wounds at once, 
instead of waiting for assistance to arrive. 

Claude thanked her earnestly, and complimented her 
upon the skilfulness she had displayed. 

Each hour saw Claude stronger, and it was on the 
fourth day that for the first time he rose and dressed him- 
self. 

The woman, in the meantime, had cleaned and repaired 
his apparel, so that, when attired, Claude looked some- 
thing like himself. 

Ilia weakness, however, was extreme, and towards 
evening lie was compelled to throw himself at full length 
on the bed for rest. 

Here he remained pondering deeply upon ms position, 
and wondering what had become of his companions. 

Especially was he anxious about his old comrade, Six- 
teen-String Jack, whom ho had left in so much peril. 

Now that he came to think more calmly over the 
matter, he regretted that he had consented to leave him 
in the hauds of his foes without making an effo t to re- 
lease him. 

That regret now was vain, and the consciousness of 
this chafed him terribly. 

The longer he remained in reflection the more anxious 
he became, until the blood in his veins rose to fever- 
heat. 

To remain longer in the cottage he felt would be im- 
possible. 

Just then he heard a faint sound in the outer room. 

He listened, anil found it had been caused by the re- 
turn of the young girl to whom unquestionably he owed 
his life, and who had been absent nearly all the day. 

“ Oh, mother,” Claude heard her 6ay, in cheerful tones, 
“you know you thought it strange that no inquiries 
should have been ma le for the poor gentleman in the 
next room? Well, I met with a friend of his in the 
town.” 

Claude’s heart gave a great beuQ 1. 

Could it be possible that his companions were at 
hand ? 

But the next words that the youug girl artlessly 
uttered undeceived him. 

“It was a man who wore a large red waistcoat — I 
never saw such a one before, aud it made him look so 
strange. I heard him speaking to several others near tlie 
market-place, asking very particularly for some gentle- 
man, who I fount!, from the description, must be no other 
than the one I found wounded on the moor." 

“And did you tell the man in the red waistcoat 
so ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Claude sprang up in bed like one suddenly galvanised. 

“ I quite expected to find him,” the girl continued, “ for 
he told me he should come at once. But he will be here 
in a moment or two at the farthest, I am sure ; I will run 
to the door and see whether he is coming.” 

Here was startling intelligence indeed. 

By an extraordinary accident the police had got upon 
his track. 

He had been most innocently betrayed by the young 
girl. 

What was to be done ? 

Tho danger was imminent indeed. 

Y eA how was Claude to escape it ? 

The mere exertion of moving about a little during the 
day had so much exhausted him that he was compelled to 
rest. 

How, then, was he to hope for the power of making 
such efforts as would enable him to get away from his 
foes? 

It is wonderful what a spur extreme danger Is. 

Claude was an exemplification of it. 

Without indeed thinking for a moment of what he was 
about, he slipped off the bed on to the floor. 

For a second he felt dizzy and sick, but the sensation 
speedily passed away. 

It was now so dusk that he could scarcely disoem ths 
different objects the room contained, but he had oiten 
noticed that there was hanging up behind the doors 
cloak such as might be worn by a mounted soldier. 
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This Claude did not hesitate to appropriate to his own 

use. 

At the same moment he shot the bolt softly into its 
socket. . 

This was the only fastening the door ha>J : but slight as 
was its character, Claude thought that it would delay his 
foes at least a moment, and to him e w en eo brief a sjvttoe 
of time as that was of inestimable value. 

Thon ho stepped towards the window. 

So absorbed was he in what he was about oat his 
weakness was for the time forgotten. 

The room in which he had slept was level with the 1 
ground. 

He looked keenly through the little p anes, but in the 
gathering gloom he could discern no cne. 

No more time was to be lost. 

The window was speedily opened, and Claude passed 
out. 

“Thank Heaven,” he muttered, as he stood npou the 
soft mould in the garden, “ all is well so far 1 I wonder 
whether the officers are close at hand ? If I had but my 
horse now I would bid them all defiance.” 

Crouching down so as to be sure of escaping all obser- 
vation, Claude made his way to the end of the garden. 
Hera a low hedge barred his further progress. 

At this point he stopped and looked back. 

His heart beat violently. 

He could command a partial view of the moor, and as 
he gazed in this direction he caught sight of many mov- 
ing forms. 

* “ They are here,” he murmured. 

Evidently the officers were making their way as quickly 
as possible towards the cottage, in the hope apparently 
of taking their intended prisoner by surprise. 

Claude was compelled to remain where he was, for he 
feared that if he attempted to climb over the bed »e he 
would be seen. 

In less than a moment the cottage hid bis foss ^to- 
gether from his view. 

This was all he needed. 

The hedge was crossed at once, and' the highwa rman 
felt as though his escape was half accomplished. 

But the officers would in a very little while find that 
he had taken his departure. 

They would be in no sort of doubt as to the dire ition 
in which he had gone; and as they were well mounted 
and strong, w hile he was on foot and feeble, it sa ined 
tolerably certain that they would overtake him befoie he 
had gone many yards. 

Claude now found himself in a small meadow, an i at 
the first glam e he gave around him he perceived some 
dark object only a few yards off, 

At first he could scarcely believe in the extent c f his 
good fortune. 

But a second glance seemed to show him that hi had 
fallen into no error. 

The dark object was a horse. 

If he could but capture it and mount, why even then 
all might be well. 

He approached cautiously. 

But another surprise, and one of a most agreeable clift- 
racter, was in store for him. 

The horse he saw was his own. 

The trappings had not been removed, and the c eatare 
looked fresh and full of vigour. 

By what mysterious means he had got there at so oppor- 
tune a juncture, Claude did not pause to inquire. 

He spoke, and then the intelligent animal seemed to re- 
cognise his voice. 

At any rate, it permitted him to walk straight u t to it 
and seize the bridle, which is probably what it W-juil not 
have allowed a stranger to do. 

Just as eur friend was abont to mount, he Iteard a great 
tumult in the rear. 

He knew well enough what it was, without troubling 
to look round. » 

He knew, too, that it would require a concentration of 
all his energies to accomplish what laid before him. 

To mount his new-found steed was no easy matter a ad 
but for the fact that the police officers were so clc3- 1 a- 
hind him, Claude would never have succeeded 


He was only just in time. 

The officers, furious with disappointment, were close 
behind him. 

The foremost one discharged a pistol, and with so good 
an aim that the highwayman felt the bullet strike his 
back. 

But the force of the shot was spent, and so he received 
no other hurt than a slight shock, which, of course, he 
thought not of. 

Once ‘gain, then, was Claude going at headlong 
speed. 

The officers, however, were determined to give him 
persistent chase. 

They knew the feeble condition to which he was re- 
duced, and felt certain that he would not be able to keep 
up long. 

Claude himself felt very dubious as to the result. 

Still his rcsolvs was to hold on to the last. 

The constantly increasing darkness was greatly in hie 
favour. 

Large clouds kept continually driving up. until the 
whole face of the heavens was covered up. 

Then drops of rain began to fall. 

At t first slightly, but theil force soon increased. 

The cool water fell upon Claude’s heated form moth, 
refreshingly. 

It seemed to freshen him into new life. 

He cried out in euconraging tones to his horse, and the 
animal bravely responded to them. 

The rest it had enjoyed had made it fresh and 
vigorous. 

No doubt it had been attracted to that meadow after 
Claude had fallen from the saddle, and so little frequented 
was this part of the country that it was no wonder it was 
allowed to remain for that space of time unmolested. 

Away — away it flow, taking an almost direct course 
across the cou ntry, and utterly disregarding the various 
obstacles in its path. 

More than ono of the hedges over which it leaped were 
of a height and character to dismay an ordinary rider. 

But the officers, having Claude’s suecess before their 
eyes, essayed each dangerous leap. 

Of course, riding pell-mell and in such a throng, some 
came to grief, but still a formidable band kept at the heels 
of the highwayman.. 

Still Claude kept on, sustained not only by the strong 
desire of effecting his own escape, but also by the hope 
that he might yet be able to be of service to his old com- 
rade, Sixteen-String Jack. 

The rain descended in torrents, and at no very distant 
intervals a flash of lightning would be seen, followed by 
a clap of thunder. 

A violent storm evidently was brewing ; but the con- 
flict of elements had no terrors for the flying higLway- 

man ' - . 

He was already drenched to the skin by the rain, and 
then he bad the consolation of knowing that he could 
not by any possibility become wetter. 

Ho listened continually— that is, as well as his rapid 
flight would allow— and he fancied he was last distancing 
his pursuers. 

This incited him to fresh efforts. 

As to seeing, that was quite out of the question. 

The darkness swallowed up every object at more tha» 
a few yards’ distance. 

But animated toy the hope that success would ere long 
orown his efforts, Claude conquered the weakness that at 
times endeavoured to assert itself. 

At length he came to a high-road. 

He had been for a long time on the look-out for this, be- 
cause he wished to change his course. 

He stood for some time in doubt, however, for he knew 
not whether to turn to the right or left. 

What ho wished was to get on towards London, but as 
to the direction in which it lay he was unable to hazard 
even a guess. 

44 1 fancy it must o« Co the right,” he at last muttered 
to himself— 11 at mj rato, I will try.” 

He now allowed his horse to go at a more gentle rate 
of speed in order that it might recover wind and strength. 
The immediate fever of tue pursuit was over now. 

I The police were, doubtless, well upon his track, and 
/ , , x_. :.u j* h e relaxed his effort* 


Once astride, however, and he cared for nothing. , - -- - - • . , , ; 

Without waiting to settle himself in his eeat, be ut^ea [ would in time come np with lira if 
bis horse forward- , altogether. 
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Ulaude felt terribly weak, aud nothing but his stern 
determination enabled him to keep on. 

Presently he saw before him a faint, twinkling light. 

He hastened towards it. 

A.s he had expected, this had proceeded from a road, 
aide inn. 

The sound of his horse’s hoofs brought an ostler for- 
ward. 

“ Hero you are, sir,” he said, holding the stirrup for 
Claude Duval to dismount. 

“No — no,” said the highwayman, faintly, “I shall not 
alight. Bring me some — some brandy — a large glassful 
-and some oatmeal and water fer my hors©.” 

“All right, sir.” 

The ostler quickly returned with the articles for which 
he had been sent. 

Claude drank nearly half a pint of neat brandy at a 
draught. 

“My eye,” the ostler ejaculated, “ he’s a well-seasoned 
vessel, and no mistake !” 

The horse greedily partook of the refreshment offered 
it, and then Claude said : 

“ I am going right for London, I suppose ?” 

“Eh?” 

“London — is this the way ?” 

Claude pointed in advance as he asked the question. 

A Yes, that’s the way,” answered the ostler, scratching 
his head ; “ and a precious long wav it is too.” 

“ How far ?” 

“ How far ? Why, near enough two hundred miles. It’s 
one hundred and ninety-nine and a half howsomover.” 

“ So far ?” said Claude, with a sigh. 

“ Yes. You ain’t going to ride there, are you ?” 

“Nevermind. Look here! Do you see this? It’s a 
guinea.” 

“ All right.” 

“And here’s another. Now, if anybody comes and | 
wants to know whether you have seen me, just know 
nothing about it ; and in order that your forgetfulness 
may be complete, here is another.” 

“ All right. I’ll go and go to sleep, I will, and blow 
me if I don’t think it will be a job to wake me — that I 
do.” 

He evidently comprehended. 

Claude finished his brandy, and then set out upon what 
was to him a formidable undertaking — a ride to London ; 
for it was here that he naturally enough expected to 
hear something of his comrades — at any rate, it was here 
where he should obtain intelligence of Sixteen-String 
Jack. 

CHAPTEE MLXXVII. 

IN WHICH CLAUDE DUVAI. MANIFESTS THE EXTENT OF 
HIS FRIENDSHIP FOR SIXTEEN-STRING JACK. 

It was on that very morning when Sixteen-String Jack 
began his ride from Newgate to Tyburn that a horseman 
was urging his horse along the western high-road. 

In the distance he could discern the huge mass of build- 
ings composing London. f 

'Lucre was something inexpressibly anxious in bis 
gaze. 

The horseman had about him many marks which 
showed that he had travelled far aud at a rapid speed. 

His long riding-cloak was spattered with mud even up 
to the shoulder, while as for his steed, it would have ber-n 
a most difficult matter to decide what was its natural 
colour. 

The poor animal was fearfully jaded. 

At every step its limbs trembled convulsively, showing 
how great was the effort required for moving even at this 
pace. 

I he traveller himself looked also ready to drop with 
excessive fatigue. 

His face looked more like the face of a corpse than of a 
living being, except that now and then it twitched 
nervously, as from some keen mental or bodilv pain. 

The reader will scarcely require to be told that this 
worn-out aud travel-stained horseman was no other than 
Claude Duval. 

With infinite difficulty he had performed thus much of 
his long journey, and now that its termination lay before 1 


him he almost feared tliat ho should bo unable to reach 
it. 

From time to time he had been compelled to pause tor 
rest upon the road, but still the time allowed for his 
repose was short indeed, for the police officers still hung 
upon his track though unable to come up with him. 

It is indeed a matter calculated to excite the greatest 
wonder that he should have bean able to perform the 
journey at all. 

Stimulants alone had onablcd him to Keep up. 

The rea«tion would doubtless come at last, and, when it 
did, would be all the more terrible for having been so 
postponed. 

But whenever Claude felt the sinking sensation coming 
over him' he would swallow a huge draught of brandy, thus 
obtaining a fresh but factitious supply of strength. 

Claude, however, was determined to get to London. 

The idea had so fixed itself in his mind as to amount to 
a positive mania. 

But then it is well known that it is impossible for the 
body to be affected without the mind becoming affected 
too,’ and certainly this must have been the case with 
Claude, for his ideas extended no further than simply 
arriving at the metropolis. 

What he should do when there he would have been 
puzzled to tell. 

What he could hope to accomplish now that he was 
reduced to the last stage of exhaustion was a mystery. 

At the moment when his destination came in sight, 
some such questions as these crossed his mind, but his 
mental faculties were too much debilitated to allow him 
either to dwell upon or answer them. 

He seemed impelled to go to London, but beyond that 
all was a blank which he vainly strove to pierce. 

Another inn appeared in sight, and here he made an- 
other halt. 

The landlord happened to he standing on his doorstep, 
aud when he caught sight of the approaching traveller he 
could not help giving utterance to an ejaculation of 
amazement. 

“ Bless us and save us !” he cried — “ what have we 
here ?” 

“ Brandy !” said Claude, faintly, as without difficulty he 
brought his weary horse to a standstill — “ Brandy 1” 

“ Yes, sir ! — liot or cold ?” 

“ Half a pint neat, and send the ostler with something 
for the horse.” 

The landlord’s amazement Increased. 

Nevertheless ho passed indoors to execute the orders 
that had been given him. 

His astonish went grew greater when he saw with what 
ease the large quantity of brandy was disposed of. 

Some time had now elapsed since Claude had heard 
anything of his pursuers, and he might certainly have in- 
dulged himself in safety with a few hours’ rest. 

But his impatience now that he was so near to t&£C£d 
of his long journey was too great to permit this. 

As soon as possible he took his departure from this inn, 
where the extraordinary appearance of himself and steed 
furnished a topic of conversation for many a day. 

The stimulus of the ardent spirit now began to show 
itself. 

His eye brightened, and much of his weakness passed 
away. 

His horse too was perceptibly better. 

The next halt was at Tyburn toll-gate. 

Claude could not control the powerful impulse which 
prompted him to turn his eyes in the direction of the 
triple tree. 

He started and looked again. 

“Surely,” he said, with a shudder, “this is Monday 
morning !” 

He spoke as though up to that moment he had been 
unaware of the circumstance. 

Beneath the blackened timbers of the gibbet could be 
seen the glittering helmets of many soldiers, while all 
around a remarkable concourse of people had assembled. 

This was enough to make Claude aware that an execu- 
tion of no ordinary character was about to take place that 
day. 

But who was it? 

Some prisoner of great importance, nr the guard would 
not b« so numerous and well armed. 

Claude’s heart sickened with dread. 
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Now, sir,” said a voice, “ tuppence, please I” 

The sound recalled Claude to himself. 

He remembered that he was standing at the toll-gate. 
Almost mecliauieally he plunged his hand iuto his 
ocket and dropped a piece of silver into the toll-man’s 
land. 

“ Tell me,’ Claude Duval asked, in a hollow ^ioe - 
* who is it that is to be — be executed to-day ?” 

Before replving, the toll-keeper honoured Lint with a 
tong stare, while he jingled the change in his hands. 

“ You must have come from a lougish way off,” he 
answered, at length, “not to know that.” 

“Who Is It?” the highwayman asked again, with an 
impat'ent gesture. 

“Why, Sixteen-String Jack, to be sure, that nas been 
for so long the terror of the road. Why — but I say — 
hallo I” 

These disjointed exclamations were caused by Claude’s 
actions. 

The shock cf this intelligence was at first so great that 
it was with the utmost difficulty he saved himself from 
falling from his horse. 

Every object seemed to fade away from before bill. 

Then with a heavy groan he recovered his senses. 

Ho called out in a loud tone to his horse, and spurred 
him cruelly. 

The exhausted animal made a final effort and broke into 
a shuffling gallop. 

The highwayman’s brain was now on fire, while his 
swelling heart seemed as though it must burst. 

Jack about to bo executed ! 

He had, then, arrived too late. 

What could he do now to save him ? 

What course could he adopt to rescue him from his 
foes ? 

Claude thought and thought until he wrought himself 
into a state of positive madness. 

Frenzy alone had possession of him — frenzy alone can 
account for what he did. 

Indeed, had ho been in possession of his proper senses, 
he would not have thought of riding iuto Loudon by 
broad daylight without making the least' attempt at con- 
cealment. 

To be sure, his cloak enveloped his form, and his face 
was so altered by illness and fatigue as to have but little 
semblance to its former appearance. 

Still, to ride on as be rode can only be characterised 
as absolute insanity. 

Suddenly, as he passed round a slight bend in tho high- 
road, he came in sight of a dense throng. 

His brain reeled. 

Then his eyesight grow clearer, and he nu able to 
make out the component parts of tho multitude before 
him. 

He saw soldiers mounted and glittering with weapons 
and accoutrements. 

He saw multitudes of police officers, nearly all on horse- 
back, and every one armed with a drawu cutlass. 

He saw in the distance the hangman’s cart, the sheriffs’ 
carriages, and, last of all, more soldiers and police 
officers. 

And around all these, as water round an inland, was a 
number of people greater than Claude bad ever beforo 
seen. 

The distance was too great for his eyes to make out 
who was the occupant of the fatal cart, but his heart told 
him. 

He was inwardly conscious that it was his old and well- 
tried companion, Sixteen-String Jack. 

At this moment Claude began to have doubts whether 
all that he saw was real, or whether he was the victim of 
some extraordinary illusion of the senses. 

But this state of doubt was not pci nitted to continue 
very long. 

There could be no doubt about the reality of the yells 
and cries that came from the throats of the assembled 
populace, .y 

Then Claude asked himself what, could be done * 

Where now should he turn his eyes to look for help 
and assistance ? 

Tom King and Dick Turpin were he knew not wu — r- 
But for all that he could not think of permitting his oid 
comrade to go passively to death without at least some 
effort, no matter how desperate, to save him. 


I There was no time for consideration. 

The moment for action had arrived, 

And now most certainly, had Claude not been more 
than half crazed, he would never for a single instant 
have contemplated making an attempt to save Jack 
single-handed. 

But some such thoughts as these were running through 
Claude’s mind. 

lie knew that popular sympathy would be on Jack’s 
side, and he was sufficiently acquainted with the temper 
of crowds to be aware that this sympathy would be con- 
liued to mare cheers and cries unless some one should 
come forward and set them the example of action. 

In that case he knew that their dislike of authority and 
its representatives would quickly instigate them to deeds 
of violence, and tho liberation of the prisoner would afford 
them the utmost satisfaction. 

Wild thoughts were these — desperate ones ; but they 
were followed by others more wild and more desperate 
still. 

Claude drew his cloak well around him, and pulled his 
hat low down over his brow. 

Then he drew up to one side of the road, and awaited 
the coming of the pror.essiou. 

It was now only a few yards off. 

All eyes were at c nee turned towards Claude ; but no 
one seemed to recognise him — a fact which will serve to 
show how much late events had altered his appear- 
auce. 

“ Halt!” he cried, in as loud and important a voice as 
hie fatigue would allow. “ Halt— halt, I say ! Where is 
t'jj sheriff ?” 

^ As might have b6en expected, no notice was taken of 
these words. 

The procession continued on its way. 

But as soon as Claudo tairly found himself among the 
crowd, he cried : 

“ The sheriff — the sheriff ! Where is the sheriff ? I 
must see him ! Where is he ?” 

The people, thinking probably that Claude carried a 
message of some importance, divided right and left, thus 
leaving him a clear passage, through which he could 
make his way as rapidly as he liked. 

Claude did not fail to avail himself of this to the 
utmost. 

There was no hesitation about him now. 

He seemed to have made up his mind to a definite 
course of action. 

And so he had. 

What it was will be quickly seen. 

There was no difficulty in picking out the sheriffs’ 
carriages, for their excessive and gaudy ornamentation 
made them conspicuous objects. 

Claude endeavoured to catch a glimpse of Jack as he 
sat in the cart. 

But so deusely was he hemmed in by mounted police 
officers that this was altogether impossible. 

A very few minutes brought him to the door of the 
carriage in which the under-sheriff was riding. 

His appearance attracted the attention of everyone. 

But no one for a moment suspected that the haggard- 
looking individual was Claude Duval. 

Such audacity as would be required for one with so 
heavy a price upon his head to mingle with a procession 
on its way from Newgate to Tyburn was undreamt of— 
incomprehensible. 

The sheriff was a little red-faced man, whose eyes were 
almost buried in fat. 

He looked as surprised as he was able when Claude 
placed his hand upon the sill of the coach window. 

“Sir,” ho said, speaking in tones of deep sadness, to the 
effect of which the hollowness of his voice contributed not 
a little — “ sir, I have a great — very great favour to ask of 
you, aud in the sacred name of humauity I must ask you 
uot to deny'me.” 

“ Eh ? — what?” said the sheriff, with a puzzled air, for 
he was never able to grasp at the meaning of a sentence 
containing many words. 

“ I say I Lave a favour to.entreat.” 

“ But this isn’t the time.” 

“ Pardon me for being bold enough to differ from yon ; 
but— but — this is the time — the very moment.” 

“ Eh ? But what’n it all about? What dooe It 
mean ?” 
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“ If you will allow me,” said Claude, “ I will explain.” 

“Well, well, go on — I am listening.” 

“ It concerns the prisoner.” 

“The prisoner?” echoed the sheriff, with a slight 
change of colour. 

“Yes, the condemned prisoner.” 

“ The one in the cart ?” 

“ Even so.” 

“Sixteen-String Jack?” said the sheriff, who, as 
Claude was silent, felt impelled to say something or 
other. 

“ Yes, so the unfortunate man has been known, hut to 
mo he is simple. John Kaon.” 

“ To you — to you ? Iiow do you mean to you ?” 

“Why, in days long past, in the time of boyhood, ho 
was my best and only friend.” 

“Your friend ?” cried the sheriff, shrinking back. 

“Yes; do not be alarmed. As you must be well 
aware, he followed evil ways. I knew what the result 
would be, but still he persisted in his fatal course, h ou 
understand me, sir ?” 

“Yes: but I don’t know what it has to do with 
me.” 

“ But will see in a moment.” 

“ Go on, then.” 

“ I live more than two hundred miles from London, in 
a remote country place. By chance the intelligence 
that my old boyhood’s friend had been captured reached 
me. I was ill — suffering greatly. But not long ago the 
parents of this misguided young man had died, and on 
their deathbed they had entreated me to use my best en- 
deavours to reclaim the lost one. A dangerous illness 
alone prevented me.” 

The sheriff fidgeted about impatiently. 

Claude spoke more rapidly. 

“As soon as I heard what had happened, I started off. 
1 have travelled almost incessantly ever since. I hoped 
to be in time to say farewell to him — I have just arrived, 
and find him on his way to Tyburn.” 

“ Well, sir, and what do you want?” asked the sheriff, 
who never for a moment seemed to faucy that what 
Claude said was untrue. 

Indeed, the highwayman’s appearance was just calcu- 
lated to corroborate what ho had said. 

He looked like one who had risen from a sick bed arul 
made a long and fatiguing journey. 

“ Well, sir,” repeated the sheriff, finding Claude (lid 
not speak, 1 1 ask again, what do you want? What has 
all this to do with me ?" 

Claude’s emotion increased. 

“ I want to ask you, sir, to grant me a great favour.” 

“And what is it?” 

“ That you will stay this procession for a moment, and 
that then you will allow me to say a few words of fare- 
well to my old friend, and convey to him the last words of 
his parents. Had I arrived at Newgate in time, I know 
the request would not have been denied to me. It would 
be hard to deny me now, because i fiave been unable to 
make better speed. You will grant this favour, will you 
not ?” 

The sheriff shook his head. 

“ Why not ?” asked Claude, with an earnestness that 
was real indeed. It is not much I ask.” 

“But— but ” 

“ But what ?” 

‘‘We — we are apprehensive of a rescue.' 

“Is it possible?” 

“ We have heard that some desperate attempt will be 
made to set the condemned man at liberty.” 

This intelligence caused such a revulsion ol leelin on 
Claude’s part that it was a great wonder the sheriff did 
not perceive his agitation. 

Perhaps he did perceive it, but failed to ascribe it to its 
proper cause 

CHAPTEK MLXXVII1, 

SIXTEEN -STRING JACK TAKES HIS LAST LOOK OF TIHS 
WORLD. 

This announcement made by the sheriff, to the effect that 
an attempt at rescue was apprehended, made Claude Duval 
doubly determined to bring the procession to a standstill. 

Perhaps if he could only succeed In doing this he would 
Be giving the opportunity for the ttack to be made, for, 


course, Claude jumper the conclusion that the sheriff 
had been correctly informed. 

It is not surprising that he should do so. 

Of the movements of Dick ’Turpin and Tom King he was 
quite ignorant, but considered nothing more probable than 
that they would endeavour to organise some plan of 
attack when they learned the serious position in which 
Sixteen-String Jack was placed. 

These thoughts passed through his mind with that 
rapidity of which time alone is capable. 

“Surely, sir,” Le continued, in reply to the sheriff’s last 
remark — “ surely, r'r, you will not on that account refuse 
me this favour. Suppose for a moment you were in my 
place, should you not think it hard to be denied ? Besides, 
consider what a consolation and satisfaction it would be to 
my unfortunate friend, not only to learn that h s parents 
were not living, and so could not be sensible of his dis- 
grace, but to hear the last words, which those parents li»d 
said concerning him.” 

Claude's appeal evidently moved the sheriff. 

“I will call Skellum.” he said, “and hear what he 
says.” 

Who Skellum was Claude knew not, for he had nevei 
hoard his name pronounced before. 

Still, he drew his cloak up a little closer round his 
throat. 

Skellum having been called, quickly made his way to 
the sheriff ’3 carriage, for he expected to receive some im- 
portant information. 

The sheriff quickly explained to him the nature of 
Claude’s request. 

Skellum looked at the disguised highwayman keenly, 
but failed to recognise him. 

Truth to tell, the idea that it might be one of the high- 
waymen of whom some of his men were in pursuit, never 
once crossed his mind. 

“ What is the answer, sir ?” Claude asked, anxiously, 
for they were getting very near to Tyburn now. 

“ I leave it for Mr. Skellum to decide,” said the sheriff. 
“ To me the request seems a very reasonable one, and if 
Mr. Skellum has no objection, I consent.” 

Claude was profuse in his thanks. 

Then addressing Skellum, he said : 

“ Do not refuse me — pray do not I What can you have 
to fear from one worn down to the last degree of weak- 
ness as I am ? What could 1 do in the shape of harm, 
even if I had the will ?” 

There could only be one answer to this question. 

Skellum’s first suspicion that there was something 
dangerous in all this was allayed. 

Ho knew not how to refuse, and so gave his consent. 

But he determined to keep very close behind Claude and 
to observe his every movement with the keenest attention. 

A feeling of unalloyed satisfaction now took possession 
of Claude Duval’s heart. 

Already in imagination he saw his old comrade a free 
man. 

His presence by his side would be of the utmost service 
to those who intended to attempt a rescue., 

But his breath came short and thick as he made his way 
through the throng under the guidance of Mr. Skellum, 
who made his way straight for the hangman’s cart. 

Claude wondered what effect his sudden appearanoe 
would have upon Sixteen-String Jack. 

Would he recognise him ? 

Perhaps so. 

This, however, was a risk which Clande was quite 
willing to run. 

By command of Mr. Skellum the procession was brought 
to standstill. 

It was the confusion consequent upon the execution of 
this order that had aroused Sixteen-String Jack to a 
knowledge of the fact that something of an unusual cha- 
racter was taking place. , 

The next moment he beheld Claude DuvaL 

He recognised his old comrade at the very first glance, 
but closed his eyes quickly, feeling certain that he was the 
victim ot some inexplicable delusion. 

He opened them again, only to see Claude standing 
still nearer, and to hear the familiar tones of his voice. 

What could be the meaning of so strange a phe- 
nomenon ? 

Claude at liberty among so many of his foes, and, above 
all, with Skellum not an arm’s-length from him. 
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Well indued might Jack feel disposed to doubt the 
•vidence of his own senses. 

His henrrt bled when he saw to what a wreck Claude 
bad been reduced, and fully comprehended how much he 
must have suffered since the time of their separation. 

Claude came close to Jack’s side. 

“ I ara here either to save you or to die with you,” he 
whispered. “Do not start — maintain your calmness at 
all hazards." 

Claude glanced arou'ud him to ascortain whether 
Skellum wa s near, but he found that individual was no 
longer standing in the place where he Lad last left 
him. 

Claude did not wait to ascertain his whs-reabouts, but 
resolved to avail himself to the utmost of the present op- 
portunity. 

“ Be of good heart. Jack— the others have organised a 
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Jack’s heart was so lull that he could scarcely oomma»4 
his voice t* speak. .... 

He had just been endeavouring to reconcile himself 
to the unpleasant fact that he was deserted by all hu 
friends, when lo ! here was Claude actually at his side* 

Hope revived in his breast, for he thought that Claude 
had spoken from positive knowledge, and Jack had great 
faith in Dick Turpin’s powers. 

But alas ! those hopes were doomed to a most bluer 
disappointment. ... T . 

“How came vou here, Claude? Jack Sailed. It 
puzzles me completely.” 

“ Hush-hush ! We must reserve explanations to an- 
other time. I wonder how it is they do not commence an 
attack.” 

Claude Duval was firmly impressed with the notion 
that his presence near the cart would serve as > ck 
for the commencement of the attack 
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Each second he expected to hear the signal given, and 
then he determined to cut the cords with which Jack 
was bound, oven if his life pai l the penalty of the deed. 

And now we must make the reader acquainted with 
something of which both Claude Duval and Sixteen- 
String Jack were unfortunately in ignorance. 

The very moment that Mr. Skellum stopped near the 
cart he felt dome one touch him gently on the coat 
sleeve. 

Turning round, he saw that it was a police officer. 

There was unbounded wonder expressed upon the 
man’s countenance. 

Ho made a sign for Mr. Skellum to come nearer. 

That individual complied instantly, for he knew by the 
officer’s manner that something was amiss. 

This was how it was that he happened to be out of 
sight when Claude turned round. 

“Well,” said Skellum, hastily, keeping his eyes all 
the time fixed upon the cart — “ well ?” 

“ Mr. Skellum.” 

“What?” 

“D — don’t you know whc that is ?" 

“ Who — who?” 

“ That man in the cloak — there — there !" 

“Well — what of him?” 

“ Don’t you know him ? 

“ No ; how should I ?” 

The man looked aghast. 

“ How comes he here ?” 

“Speak, dolt; who is it?” said Skellum, impatiently. 

“I can’t belie vo my eyes,” said the man; “and yet it 
must be. No, no, — it can’t : it is too outrageous.” 

“Who — who ?” 

“ Why, that man in the cloak, standing there, is — 

And then again he paused, as though incredulous. 

“ Will you speak £” 

“ It is Claude Duval !” 

“ Who ?” cried Skellum, with a perfect yell — “ who ?” 

“Claude Dnval. I am certain of it. Look at him 
now.” 

“ Down with him !” roared Skellum — “ shoot him ! Fire 
— fire I That is Claude Duval, aud the reward is just the 
same for him alive or dead !” 

“Discovered 1” cried Claude, in a voice of inexpressible 
anguish. “All, then, is lost 1 Help — help !” 

“ Shoot me, Claude I” cried Sixteen-String Jack. “ Do 
me that last service ! Save me from the disgrace of the 
hangman’s rope! — shoot me ! Let that be the last, as it 
is the first, proof I have asked you to make of your friend- 
ship.” 

Claude drew his pistols, but whether he meant to com- 
ply with his comrade’s demand is not clear. 

The officers had at first been too paralysed with amaze- 
ment to obey Skellum’s command, but they stood with 
their pistols levelled. 

“ I ire 1” cried Skellum again. “ Ten thousand curses ! 
Why do you not fire ? Shoot him, or he will rescue the 
prisoner and escape.” 

Scarcely had the words escaped his lips than there was 
a sudden volley from more than a dozen pistols. 

For a brief space of time a cloud of blue smoke con- 
cealed everything, and yet Skellum fancied he had seen 
Claude in tlie act of falling from his horse. 

When the mimic cloud cleared away, which was in less 
than a moment, he found that he was right. 

Claude Duval was lying helpless and motionless upon 
the ground — his body riddled with bullets — au ever- 
widening pool of blood surrounding him. 

The confusion and uproar now were things of which we 
cannot hope to convey an idea. 

“Guard your prisoner,” cried Skellum, in stentorian 
tones — “look well to him, or he will be rescued ! Stand 
firm!” 

His orders were well responded to. 

It was indeed a thousand wonders that Sixteen-String 
Jack had not been mortally wounded. 

But the bullets whistled around him on every side and 
left him unhurt. 

But the sudden slaugM***' % his old friend In cold 
blood almost maddened V „ 

He made a desperai > attempt to break loose. 

but he was too well bound for the attempt to succeed. 

The next instant tbe officers were around him. 


Skellum flung himself from his horse, and rushed to 
the spot where Claude lay. 

“He is dead,” he ejaculated, gazing upon hwa — “quite 
dead 1 How extraordinary ! Who could have believed 
it?” 

After what had occurred, Jack sat in tho cart like one 
stunned by a heavy blow. 

Life now, indeed, was bitter, and he felt that ho cared 
not how Boon he was rid of it. 

' Claude was dead, while he knew not what fate had 
befallen Dick Turpin and Tom King. 

But from the fact that they had made no demonstra- 
tion on his hr half he drew the worst conclusions. 

The body of Claude was presently picked up, and a 
rude kind of bier extemporised, on which it was placed. 

The order was given to convey it to Newgate, and a 
portion of the guard of officers and soldiers was ordered 
to accompany it, so as to protect it from the people. 

Ob, how wistfully and earnestly Jack gazed after 
Claude as his remains were carried off ! 

When at last he could see his friend no longer, bitter 
tears forced themselves from his eyes and rolled down 
his cheeks, while heavy sobs seemed as though they would 
burst his chest. 

As soon as ever the second procession had been started 
on its way to Newgate, the interrupted journey to Tyburn 
was resumed. 

A closer watoh and guard than ever was kept upon 
Jack. 

But it was needless, for he had quite given up all 
thoughts of making his escape now. 

After what had happened death was preferable to 
life. 

Tyburn no longer had terrors for him. 

On the contrary, he was impatient for the termination 
of his journey to be reached. 

They had not far to go. 

Tyburn Tree was not many yards distant, but their 
rate of progress was very, very slow, for a path had to be 
forced through a mass of people who already seemed 
packed together as closely as was possible. 

Jack’s head was still bent down. 

He did not turn his eyes to look, but he could feel just 
how far distant they were from the fatal tree. 

Amid frequent stoppages the journey was continued, 
it last there was a final pause. 

The sun was shining in mid-sky, and there fell across 
tho cart the dark shadow of the beams of Tyburn 
Tree. 

Jack knew where he was then. 

The end of his journey was reached. 

Some one touched him. 

He shrank back with a shudder of loathing 

It was the hangman. 

Tho Ordinary now stood up with his open book in his 
hand. 

For some time past he had been reading the service for 
the dead ; but though his voice was loud and clear. Jack 
had been unconscious of it. 

As one may say, mechanically Jack followed the Ohap- 
lain’s example and stood up in the cart. 

A silence that was awful from its very intensity now 
prevailed. 

Jack gazed around him with a semi-conscious, half- 
stupiiied air. 

The events that had marked the latter portion of his 
journey had been of so awful and so sudden a character 
that no one can wonder that his brain was half turned by 
it. 

lie kept continually vaguely wondering whether this 
could indeed be real, and this wonder was accompanied 
by a kind of sensation that he should presently recover 
his senses and fiud all to be an hallucination. 

But, alas ! for him, this species of presentiment was not 
destined to be realised. 

All was real, and although it might be said he was not 
aware of it, yet he was standing on the very threshold of 
eternity. 

The duration of his life upon this eart“ c^ujd easily have 
been counted in seconds. ^ 

Again Jack felt a touch, and it seemed to arouse him a 
little. 

It was the hangman. 

This functionary had been during the last few moments 
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Dually oooapied in securing the rope to the cross- 
beam. 

Apparently it was now adjusted to his entire satisfac- 
tion. 

He had 'hung upon it so as to stretch and n*.w 
nothing remained but to make a ncose with it round the 
neck of Ike condemned man. 

Before Jack could precisely comprehend what was going 
on, the npo was passed round his throat. 

A choking sensation seemed now, at this last moment, 
to bring him back to life. * 

He looked around him, but th» faces of the people 
seemed to float away, and in their plaoe he saw, in ima- 
gination, the tragedy of Claude’s death again repre- 
sented. 

Apparently that was his last earthly sensation. 

The preparations had all been rendered complete. 

The hangman and the Ordinary had quitted the cart, of 
which Jack was now the sole occupant. 

It was, however, just as the hangman seired the 
bridle of the horse that some kind of disturbance seemed 
to be taking place on the outskirts of the crowd. 

Whether Sixteen-String Jack was aware of it, or 
whether he derived any hope from the circumstance, who 
can tell ? 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to remind the reader 
of the different manner in which executions were arranged 
in the times of which we write. 

There was no platform then, with the falling trap that 
so speedily deprives the victim of his life. 

The prisoner was left standing, while the cart was 
drawn from beneath him. 

And it was thus that Sixteen-String Jack quitted this 
life. 

Who can say what awful sensations seared his brain 
when he felt the only thing between him and death slip- 
ping slowly away from beneath his feet. 

There seemed a kind of convulsivo effort to retain a 
footing, and then all was o\ er. 

CHAPTER MLXXJX, 

DESCRIBES WICAT BEFEL TOM KING AFTER HIS HIGH! 

FROM STOXEHENGE. 

We refrain from entering into any further details cf the 
sickening scene. 

We will only mention that the condemned man — to 
employ the phrase made use of at the time — “died 
hard.” 

And no wonder that there should he * desperate 
strugglo between life and death when the victim was 
slowly choked— strangled by the weight of his own 
body. 

But in a few moments the bold, daring highwayman, 
who had for so long a period sot the whole machinery of 
tho law at defiance, breathed his last. 

Nothing remained of him save a senseless mass of inert 
clay that slightly swung to aud fro, and half turned 
round in a hideous fashion as it was swayed by the light 
morning breeze. 

Np sooner, however, was it known that life was ex- 
tinct than the intense silence of the assembled crowd 
changed to a tremendous uproar. 

Some said that a well-organised attempt to rescue the 
prisoner liad been made, and the chief causa of its failure 
was that the attempt had been made too late. 

There were others, though, who said that this was a 
mere idle rumour. 

At auy rate, the scene of fearful riot which now ensued 
was a disgrace to a nation setting up any claim to civili- 
sation. 

Savages could have behaved no worse. 

And this lasted for an hour — the time prescribed 
for elapsion before the hanged man was cut down. 

A great part of the crowd no doubt dispersed before 
this, but the bulk remained. 

After the ceremony they l.ad by degrees separated. 

The body was roughly placed in the rudely-made 
coffin provided for its rcceptioD, and, still guarded by 
soldiers, made its way back to Newgate. 

Here the two highwaymen who had been so long 
united during, life were again placed side by side in 
death. 

The fatality was a strange one 


It was about this period that the custom of interring 
executed prisoners within the walls of the prison was 
commenced. 

Previously they were either hanCstr ovor to the 
doctors for dissection, or else suspended in irons upon a 
gibbet in proximity to the scene of ^rime. 

But Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack were to be 
buried in the prison. 

A larger grave than ordinary was dug, and in this 
the two coffins were placed, so that the two friends were 
still sido by side. 

The earth was shovelled in, and the sole funeral ser 
vice was comprised in tho remarks made by the turn- 
keys as they as hurriedly as possible got through their 
disagreeable task. 

That the intelligence of the extraordinary manner in 
which the famous highwayman Claude Duval had met 
with his death should fly like lightning over the whole 
city is no matter for surprise. 

But the effects of this news upon those particularly 
interested in the highwayman’s welfare we must defer to 
another occasion. 

So much is waiting for relation in order that the 
narrative may be brought down to one point, that we 
must defer for the present a description of the startling 
events which followed fast upon the interment of the two 
highwaymen. 

We go back several days — in fact, to the morning which 
succeeded the night when the highwaymen were attacked 
at Stonehenge. 

It was only just getting light, and objects for the most 
part were buried in a dense white vapour. 

As this by degrees rolled away, the different features 
of the landscape carno into view. 

One of the most prominent was a precipitous cliff, 
which served for a wall to prevent the encroachment of 
the ever-surging sea. 

The landward side of this cliff was rugged and steep, 
and in most places overgrown with tangled vegeta- 
tion. 

The spot was excessively lonely and drear, and looked 
so, especially when shrouded by the white vapour we 
have mentioned. 

No traces of even the occasional presence of human 
beings on that dreary spot could De discerned, and the 
silence was only broken by the unending roar of the' 
breaking waves on the beach below. 

All at once, the desolation of the place wa3 strangely 
broken in upon. 

An eye fixed upon a certain portion of the cliff side 
would have beheld a singular phenomenon. 

What seemed to be nothing else than a portion of the 
solid rock slowly rose up, disclosing a dark oblong open- 
ing in the ground. 

Immediately afterwards, a dusky form appeared at the 
aperture. 

“ I told ■'■ou so, captain,” said a gruff voice. “ Morning 
has fairly come a f last, and devil a sign is there to bo seer 
of the old Ferret o* b !r waggon either " 

“ Aro you sure ?” 

“ Come and look for yourself, captain.” 

Another dusky form now appeared at the mysterious 
opening. 

“ What a fog !” said the new-comer. ‘ If the Ferret 
would coino eveu uow I would risk it ; anything would 
bo better than keepiug the cargo here." 

“ Oh, it’s safe enough, captain — tako my word for that 
no one will find this place out.” 

“ No matter, tho goods ought to bo inland by this 
time.” 

“ Hush !” said tho first speaker. “ I heard something 


then.” 

“ What was it like ?” 

“A horse.” 

“ Then perhaps it is tho Ferret after all. Curse him 
for being so long, say 1 1 What the devil can have detained 


him ?” 

■ Both listened. 

“It’s not the Ferret, captain.” 

“ If it is, he u without a waggon.” 

“ No — no, he would not ride like that. Why, a man 
must be mad to gallop a horse at such a rate !” 

Tho rapid beats of a horse’s hoofs could now be heard, 
and, from the rapidity with which these succeeded ona 
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another, it was eviJeut that the anima 1 was making no 
ordinary speed. 

The two dark forms at the opening in tfce ground stood 
with eyes fixed wide open by curiosity, 

u I should think it is some horse broke looskv’ said the 
captain, at length. “No one would bo mad enough to ride 
towards the precipice at such a rate as that.” 

“We shall see in a moment,” returned the other. 
“ Curse the fog, how thick it is!” 

“Yes — yes, there it comes— a horse with something on 
Its back ; but not a man, surely !’' 

The utmost excitement row prevailed. 

Through the dense mist could be seen the figure of a 
horse, which seemed to be enveloped in a cloud of half- 
transparent vapour. 

Upon the animal’s back was a something, but what 
could not be distinctly seen. 

It did not look like a man, for it was something 
that appeared to be crouching close to the saddle, aud 
partly hanging down on one side. 

But two causes combined to dispel the mystery. 

The mist was fast rising, and the horse was galloping 
towards the opening in the ground with ecarcely, if at all, 
diminished speed. 

“It’s a man,” said the captain, at length — “yes, it’s a 
man ; and either dead or badly wounded.’’ 

There could no longer be a doubt about the correctness 
of this conjecture. 

But, etranger still, the horse, fiuding himself near the 
aperture, stopped suddenly — so suddenly that its rider, 
unable any longer to keep the saddle, fell heavily to the 
ground. 

Ejaculations of astonishment burst from the lips of the 
captain and his subordinate upon viewing this occur- 
rence. 

“ Who can it be ?’’ gasped the former. 

“ The horse has been here before,” wa3 the reply. “ He 
knows the place well enough, that is evident, or why 
should he stop ?’’ 

“ Let us see who it is," was the captain’s next remark. 
“ Curse it ! if they are here many moments it wil 1 be quite 
light, aud then there will be no knowing whe may see 
us.” 

“ The place may be discovered.” 

“ We must prevent that, at all hazards. Ah !” said the 
captain, bending down over the blood-stained aud ap- 
parently lifeless form, “ I know him. It’s all right. Call 
some of the Sea-gulls to carry him inside, and lead the 
horse in as well." 

“Who is it, captain ?” asked the other, who had just 
whistled shrilly. 

“ Why, one of those chaps that rendered us such good 
service the other night.” 

“What, the one we have provided the Sea-gull 
for?’ 

“ Yes.” 

At this moment the aperture was thronged with men, 
nil clad in a species of naval costume. 

The captain of the band of smugglers — for he indeed it 
«ras — had not been mistaken. 

It was Tom King who had been brought thus to the 
secret entrance of the care. 

The reader will easily be able to account for his 
presence in this place. 

After speaking to Claude Duval in the manner we have 
related at the close of a preceding chapter, he had started 
off at full speed. 

But Tom King was badly hurt — 

So badly that his last words were almost inaudible. 

But, nevertheless, although all objects seemed whirling 
around him, he retained his place in the saddle. 

He was, however, quite beyond the power of asking 
any effort to urge his horse forward. 

The auimal went entirely at the rate which pleased 
him. 

liy an accident, this chanced to be extremely rapid. j 

The horse had been .rounded by one of the pistol shots 
—just sufficient to madden the creature by the Irritation it 
occasioned. o 

Under this incitement, as though urged by the spur, the 
poor animal flew across Salisbury Plain with a speed 
which equally defies description or conception. 

We can only characterise it as furious to a degree. 

An ordinary rider would have been apptolcd at finding 


himself upon the back of such an infuriated animal ; but 
Tom King thought nothing of it. 

His life depended upon his getting away quickly, awl 
he would have preferred a thousand times to meet with 
his death by some unforeseen accident than £ %11 into the 
hands of his foes for a moment. 

Tom reasonably enough dreaded capture, ror he was 
fully convinced after what had happened he would never 
be allowed the ghost of a chance of making his es- 
cape. 

Still, as he was able to exercise so little control over 
his steed, there seemed every probability that his capture 
would ere long take place. 

The animal’s terror would most likely abate before long, 
and then, being left to himself, his rate of speed would be 
I decreased. 

Of this danger it cannot be said that Tom King was 
precisely conscious. 

lie knew he was flying from his foes, but of the direc- 
tion in which he was going at so frightful a pace he had 
no idea. 

But truiy to him, under these circumstances, all ways 
were alike so that his foes were in his rear. 

But the auimal showed no signs of flagging — to have 
beheld it one would have thought it must be under the 
continual influence of whip and spur, and that they were 
both plied with the utmost vigour. 

As we have seen, however, the horee, in spite of its 
terror, was not altogether blind to instinct. 

The reader will remember that its last journey was from 
tho smugglers’ cave to the ruins at Stonehenge. 

in the former place it had remained for some consider- 
able time, and all the while it had been well treated, so 
there is nothing wonderful in the circumstance that it 
should make its way back to its old quarters by the nearest 
aud most direct route. 

How opportune was the moment of its arrival there is 
known. 

Consciousness had left Tom for some time, and he only 
owed his sent in the saddle to the vigour with which hie 
had grasped the pommel of the saddle. 

He had seized it with the convulsive grasp of a dying 
man, and so, half lying on the horse’s back and half 
lying on one side iu the most perilous position imagin- 
able, he had reached his destination. 

The sudden jerk, however, dismounted him, and bereft 
him of what little consciousness he might have retained 
up to this moment. 

At a word from the captain, several of the men came 
forward, and, raising Tom in their arms, carried him into 
the cavern. 

The horse was now quiet and subdued enough, and 
permitted himself to be led in unresistingly. 

“ Down with the trap !’’ cried the captain, in a rapid 
voice. “ Look 1 I can see horsemen yonder I Quiok— 
quick, or we shall be discovered !’’ 

There was a sudden rushing noise, and the huge trap- 
door resumed its former position. 

“ That’s well," was the captain’s ejaculation ; and then, 
having issued a few commands respecting Tom King, 
he mounted to another place where, through a kind of 
loophole, he could obtain a partial view of the scene with- 
out. 

Of course the approach of these horsemen filled him 
with some little anxiety, and he wished to keep a close 
watch upon all their actions. 

The reader will not require to be told that these home- 
men were Tom’s pursuers. 

They were only able to get thus far so soon by treating 
their horses cruelly and by obtaining relays. 

On they came, and by their manner they evidently 
expected each moment to catch sight of the fugitive. 

By this time very little of the mist remained. 

The sun had risen, and his beams illuminated the scene 
for miles round. 

The officers looked keenly about them. 

But, in spite of their efforts, they failed to catch a 
glimpse of the object of their auxious pursuit 

But they came on towards the clit as though awas© 
that the fugitive had taken this direction. 

The captain began to grow anxious. 

He was apprehensive that there might be on the ground 
some marks by which the offioers could follow in the right 
track. 
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it so, the secret of the cave would undoubtedly have 
teen discovered ; and the captain was more than usually 
anxious in consequence of the quantity of goods now 
»tow*rf away in it 

But his apprehensions subsided. 

The police officers rode by, making their way appar- 
ently to the top of the cliff. 

No doubt they thought that from this point they should 
be able to command an extensive view. 

More easy in his mind now, the captain quitted his 
post, and made his way to that portion of the cavern to 
which he had directed the wounded highwayman to be 
taken. 

Ho found Tom quite insensible, and bending over him 
was a woman who possessed no ordinary skill in surgery, 
especially in the matter of shot- wounds or sword-i 
cuts. 

Prom the nature of the smugglers’ occupation, her skill 
was very often called into requisition. 

''Weil, Meg,” asked the captain, “what do you 
thin. • " 

* Bad — very bad.” 

“ But you will bring him round ?” 

“I will try.” 

“ Take my advice, and try your best, for, unless I am 
now more mistaken than I have ever been in the whole 
course of my life before, this is a man who will reward 
you in no ordinary fashion for restoring him to life.” 

“It will take a long time,” muttered the old woman, 
“ no matter how he may be favoured.” 

To this remark the captain did not think fit to make 
any reply, but walked away with the air of one by no 
means easy in his mind. 

For a long time the old woman tried in vain to restore 
Tom to his senses ; and when she did succeed it was but 
for a moment, for the highwayman immediately closed 
his eyes and sank off into a profound slumber. 

But this augured well, and in the meantime she took the 
opportunity of attending to his hurts. 

They were indeed of a frightful character, and any one 
of them would have sufficed to create grave doubts about 
the ultimate recovery of the patient. 

Fortunate — thrice fortunate was Tom in having thus 
fell into such good hands. 

Had his wounds been left for any longer time unattended 
to, his death must have been the result. 

Now, however, thanks to the sagacity of his horse, he 
was in what might be termed a place of perfect safety, 
for there was no fear that the smugglers would betray 
him ; and as for th6 officers discovering the entrance to 
the ‘»ave, that was scarcely likely. 


point, when the captain, who had heard he was better, 
came t.o the side of the rude bed. 

Tom questioned him anxiously, and then ho learned all 
those particulars with which the reader has already been 
made acquainted. 

From this knowledge the wounded highwayman de- 
rived but little consolation or satisfaction. 

Fain would he at that moment have set off in quest of 
his lost comrades, but be found himself unable to raise his 
head six inches from the bed. 

“ Rest and be quiet,” said the captain. “ It is the only 
chance you have ; aud the calmer you keep yourself tb" 
sooner you will recover and be enabled to take your de 
parture.” 

Tom knew this well enough without being told. 

The difficulty was, under such circumstances as those 
in which he was placed, to put such counsel into action. 

Although, mentally, he was greatly agitated, yet he 
contrived to keep himself tolerably calm. 

More weary time passed. 

How long Tom knew not, for in that dark place, where 
there was nothing to distinguish day from night, it was 
no easy matter to keep count. 

Still he was encouraged by the knowledge that bo was 
steadily continuing to gain strength. 

Finally a time arrived when be felt it would no longer 
be possible to remain in inaction. 

lie was able to move about the cave an, and as soon as 
this was the case it became impossible for him to remain 
any longer in confinement. 

Fortunately he had about him such an amount as satis- 
fied the smuggler captain, who said, with great impressive- 
ness : 

“ Tom King, you and your companions can, with the 
utmost safety, trust yourselves in my hands. No earthty 
consideration shall iuduce me to betray you.” 

“You shall be well rewarded for your fidelity,” an- 
swered Tom. 

“ That I know well ; and now will you consent to take 
a little advice from me ?’’ 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ Well, then, as soon as you can meet with your com- 
panions send them here — one at a time, if you like : you 
see the retreat is a perfectly safe one.” 

“ True.” 

“ Then as soon as you are all assembled and in readi- 
ness to start, I will have a craft at baud that shall waft 
you over to the coast of France in less than twalvo 
hours.” 

Tom wan' expressed his thanks, aud declared tnat 
he enould not fail to put such a good niece of advice into 


CHAPTER MLXXX. 

IN WHICH TOM KING SET 3 OUT ON HIS EXPEDITION IN 
SEABCH OF 1116 MISSING COMRADES. 

A violent fever seized upon Tom King, attended by 
delirium. 

The smugglers fn the cave listened in wonder to his 
wild ravingg, from which, however, they obtained a clue 
to bis identity. 

Days elapsed before the woundtd man obtained the 
least inkling of his condition or of his whereabouts. 

But when he opened his eyes and languidly looked 
about him he was aware that the objects be beheld were 
familiar ones. 

Where it was he had seen them, or how he came now 
to be surrounded by them, were questions which, in his 
present state, he was powerless to solve. 

But from the moment when he thus, for the first time, 
regained possession of his mental faculties, he grew steadily 
better. 

Never bad old Meg obtained a greater victory, for so 
desperate had been the highwayman’s condition that half 
the doctors in London would have given him ap as a 
hopeless case. 

With many a bitter pang, however, did the remem- 
brance of cast events return clearly, though elowly, to 
him. 

His last remembrance was riding a* a ucadlong *iace 
through tho darkness. 

How he uad come to bo an inmate cf *lio smugglers’ 
cave he knew not. 

Ho was chafing from the ignorance he was in upon this 


xecution. 

At any other time he would have nad much more to 
ay upon the subject, but now he was too anxious to re- 
uin his companions to be able to think of aught else. 

He was pleased to find that his horse was iu the beat 
:ondition, for during his illness it had been well attended 

°The animal seemed capable of making a very long 
ourney indeed. 

Plenty of ammunition was placed at Tom s disposal, so 
hat be may be said to have been as well equipped for 
ns expedition as could be desirud. 

Before leaving, however, a scout was sent out to ascer- 
ain whether the coast was clear, aud on his return with 
,he intelligence that there was not a soul in sight, the 
luge trap-door was raised by means of the machinery at- 
ached, and Tom issued forth. ; 

He mounted without delay, and rode off, while the trap- 
Joor was immediately closed, lest its whereabouts should 
become known to some prying eye. 

The niriit was dark but fiue— just such a one as would 
oe cboseiT for an excursion on the high-road & but on the 
present occasion Tom nad other thoughts. 

He had been for so long an inmate of the cavern that 
he felt the cool night wind acutely. 

He shivered, for it seemed to cut through his very 

b °Lvery now and then he would be reminded most un- 
pleasantly that he was in a state of very great weakness, 
aud but little fitted for the task he had undertaken. 

But his strong determination enabled him to master 
his weakness in a very great degree. 

Ere t-s had gone far, however, he b^gan to ask hs«» 
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■elf a question whiok he ought to have taken into con- 
sideration earlier. 

This was, where shonld be he likely to meet with his 
comrades ? 

When they separated there was no time to arrange a 
meeting-place, and so there was nothing but uncertainty 
before him. 

Strive as he would, he could not make up hie mind as 
to which would be the point they would most likely fix 
upon to repair to 

At last, as one may say almost in sheer desperation, he 
resolved to turn his horse’s head in the direction of 
Stonehenge. 

It was there he had seen them last, and perhaps on 
arrival there something would arise to put him on the 
right track. 

This was a frail hope indeed, still it was his only ouo, 
and so he clung to it as people do cling to a thing when 
they know it is their last and only resource. 

The distance to Stonehenge was considerable, yet such 
was the excellent condition of his steed that the journey 
was performed in comparatively speaking a short space 
of time. 

On reaching Stonehenge Tom found the place silent 
and deserted, and showing no signs of the conflict which 
had taken place there such a short time ago. 

To Tom it appeared particularly short, owing to the 
length of time he had passed while in a state of com- 
plete unconsciousness. 

Vainly, however, did he search around for some trace 
of his absent friends. 

He even had the temerity to raise his voice and call 
aloud upon them by name, but the only reply he re- 
ceived was the mocking echo of his own voice. 

Tom’s heart was heavily oppressed. 

lie was weighed down by a presentiment that some- 
tning terrible to all of them was about to happen. 

T ho mysterious gloom which enwrapped the Druids’ 
Stones was well calculated to inspire melancholy reflec- 
tions. 

Suddenly, however, the silence was broken in upon by 
a sound that struck a chill to Tom’s heart. 

It was a mocking laugh. 

“ Ha, ha !” said some one. 

Tom raised himself and looked around, while his hand 
Instinctively sought for his weapons. 

“ Ila, ha 1” 

Nothing could be more horribly discordant and un- 
mirtbful than this laugh. 

Tom felt that it was in derision of himself and his 
efforts. 

“Ha, ha!” 

The unnatural sound seemed to come from different 
quarters of the ruins. 

Tom shuddered, for, in spite of himself, superstitious 
fancies beg in to crowd about his heart. 

He was just then in the state of rniud for an occurrence 
of this description to make a deep impression upon 
him. j 

“ Who and what is it ?•’ he cried, though it cost him a 
great effort to iaiso his voice. “ Who and what is it, I 
say ?” 

No answer was returned. 

Tom waited, bu> the silence seemed to grow more and 
more profound. 

“ I will trouble nyself no further with this,” ho said, 
half aloud and half to himself. “I am weak and fanciful, 
and this desolate spi t affects me. It may have been my 
fancy only. I will go — I will go.” 

He urged his horse forward a fsw paces and then 
stopped. 

7 In what direction shall I go?” he asked himself, with 
a heavy sigh. “Alas! I know not, but feel as tliongb I 
stood on the brink ot an ocean of misfortune. Let uie 
try to think again. L<*idon — yes, Jack was taken to 
London : that is, if be did not escape. by the way. lie 
Las gone to London. 1 promised to rescue him. The 
others have doubtless gone thither — I will go there too, 
and will do my best to help him. Yes — y»g, I ought to 
have thought of it before. London — Loncii/yu” 

“Ha, ha!” 

Again that derisive, mysterious laugh. 

He had uttered the last word a little louder than the 
test, and the laugh seemed to mock at Lis intention 


“ This is unbearable 1” he exclaimed. “ It i 8 no freak 
of fancy ! Dastardly coward ! Whoever y may 
come forth and face me — I fear you not !” 

Again silence. 

This was most provoking. 

Tom was tempted to stay and endeavour to un flvel the 
mystery; but upon a second thought he ‘•emembered how 
precious was every moment of time, and that in justice 
to his comrades he aught to allow no delay. 

“ Some other time,' ha muttered — “ som9 other time— 
not now. London — London — I must go to London.” 

“ Stay !” said a voice, so abruptly and so close at hand, 
that Tom started, while his horse swerved violently. 

Tom glanced aro un d, but in the dark shadow cast by the 
Druids’ Stuues he could distinguish nothing. 

But there was something delinite about the command, 
and Tom almost mechanically obeyed it, while he wjted 
impatiently to hear something more. 

But again vexatious silence followed. 

“Why should I stay?” the highwayman asieed, 
angrily. 

“You ride to your death !” said the same voice. 

But this time the speaker see.med behind him. 

Tom instantly wheeled round. 

But, as before, he could see nothing. 

“ I ride to London,” he said, at length. 

“You ride to your death !” repeated the voice, but in 
such wild, screaming tones, that it was impossible to aay 
whence the sound proceeded. 

“ I will hear no more !” Tom cried. “ It is doubtless 
some person playing a game at the expense of my cre- 
dulity and superstition. But if ever I discover them, 
woe be to them !” 

Tom at once set forward with the settled determination 
of riding out of the ruins as quickly as he could. 

But the hideous voice pursued him with yells and 
screams, and occasional outbursts of unnatural laughter. 

“ You ride to your death !” 

The shrieking tones rang in Tom's ea; s as he urged 
his steed towards London. 

Gold drops of sweat stood upon his brow. 

Had this adventure left him unmoved, Tom would in- 
deed have been something more than mortal. 

Strive as he would, he could not bring himself to believe 
that all this proceeded from a trick — though he would 
fain have persuaded himself so. 

It seemed as though he had been warned that if he 
rode to Loudon he should ride to his death. 

But even had he been sure that the warning was a real 
one, it would not have induced him to abandon his com- 
panions to their fate. 

“ It may be to my death,” he said, with another weary 
sigh, which seemed to he wrung from him more by ex- 
cessive bodily exhaustion than aught else — “ it may be 
to my death; but, for all that, I shall ride to Loudon; 
and as for the incomprehensible event which has just 
occurred, I will banish it from my mind, as it deserves to 
be.” 

It is easy enough to make resolves of this kind, but 
very difficult indeed to carry them out. 

Tom found this to be the case, for as ho urged his horse 
at a hard gallop in the direction of the metropolis, he 
fancied in every hoofbeut that he could hear the e^ho of 
that horrible voice. 

The wind whistled it in his ears— 

The rustling of tlio tree-tops resembled it 

It could not be banished. 

But still Tom kept bravely to hi3 course. 

He wanted to make the most of the hours that remained 
between then and daybreak 

He had only his own souses to guide him on his course, 
but, like the mauners o£ old, he glanced up at the shining 
stars' in the sky. and shaped his course accordingly. 

Thus ha continued until the morning sun was some 
distance above the horison. 

'1 he part of the country he was in proved so very 
lonely and unfrequented, that he resolved to push on, 
though his original intention had been to travel ODly 
during the uight time. 

It was somewhere towards ten o’clock when ne caught 
sight of (die iirst habitation he had seen for a long, long 
time. 

Fancying it might be an inn, he slightly changed hie 
course, and turned his weary horse’s head towards it. 
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Sis conjecture proved correct. 

The place had a silent, sequestered air, as though it 
was only rarely that travellers paused before the door. 

No one was in sight, and Tom was auout to call aloud 
for the ostler, wheu his attention was attracted to a bill 
that was pasted on a pump that stood at one end of the 
long horse trough. 

Prompted by curiosity, and pernaps also by a conne- 
xion that the bill in some way concerned himself, he drew 
nearer. 

The first glance was enough to satisfy him that he was 
not deceived. 

He did not stop to read it. 

He was satisfied when he saw that it offered a large 
reward to anyone who would capture Dick Turpin. 

Clearly, then, this little public-house was no resting- 
place for Tom. 

While a description of himself was pasted upon so con- 
spicuous a situation he could scarcely hope to remain 
unrecognised. 

Accordingly, npon the very instant that he made this 
discovery the highwayman set spurs to his tired horse, 
and continued on his way just as the landlord and ostler 
made their appearance. 

They called aloud for Tom to stop, but, of course, he 
disregarded their cries entirely. 

“Very likely I shall find this to be the case at every 
inn upon the road,” he murmured, “ and, for fear that it 
should be so, will not attempt to stop at any of them. 
What I require I must obtain elsewhere.” 

This was no pleasant prospect for Tom, who thought, 
and not without reason, that he might travel a long time 
without meetiug with a habitation of any kind. 

But fortune seemed inclined to favour him, for, beiore 
noon, he observed a farm-house pleasantly situate ! upon 
a hillside, and only a little way out of the aourse he in- 
tended to take. , 

iSfcre he repaired, and the inmates of the place, who 
were easy-natured, good-tempered people, treated him most 
hospitably. 

It was certain that they had not the remotest idea of 
his identity, though one would have thought there was 
much in the appearanco of the highwayman to excite 
suspicion. 

Despite his terrible fatigue, Tom stayed here only till 
nightfall. 

His anxiety to learn something of his friends made rest 
almost an impossibility. 

His horse, however, was all the better for this brief 
halt; and having liberally rewarded the people at the 
farm, Tom King continued on his way. 

“London," he murmured to himself-— “when shall I 
be there ? Late — too late, I fear ! Hiding to my death ! 
Am I doing so P Bah ! I will think of it no more.” 

To follow the highwayman’s course more minutely 
than we have already done would only be tedious. 

It was not as though his journey was likely to be marked 
by any incidents of a deeply-interesting or very extra- 
ordinary description. 

His main care was to keep out of sight of his fellow- 
men as much a3 possible, and arrive at his destination 
in the least possible space of time and by the most un- 
frequented route he could discover. 

The reader, then, will not be surprised to learn that, 
without the occurrence of anything of a sufficiently start- 
ling description to merit record, he reached London. 

By a strange fatality, however, the time of his arrival 
was something less than twelve hours after Claude 
Duval’s. 

As Tom King rode at a round pace along the broad 
high-road little did he think by what a short time Claude 
had preceded him ; and still further from his thoughts 
was the supposition that at that very moment, when he 
was looking forward hopefully to a reunion, two of 
his old comrades were lying interred beneath the flagstones 
in one of the passages of Newgate. 

A terrible blow awaited him — one that would V> all the 
more terrible on account of its entire unexpectedness. 

Unlike Claude, in the morning, Tom King had arranged 
in his own mind a clear and definite courae of aetien. 

He had no need to pause f >r deliberation. 

His intention was to make his way as secretly as he 
eouid to Old Matthew’s, in Drury Lane. 

There was much danger to be encountered; doubtless, 
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in the attempt, but he felt that if anywhere, the White 
Horse was the place where some intelligence of his friends 
could be obtained. 

Taking every precaution, then, to avoid mcognition, 
he rode through the gate at Tyburn, 

A glare of light attracted his attention to a spot lying 
on his left hand. 

It was where the hideous gallows stood, near which, 
for some cause or other, a hugh fire was burning. 

Dusky figures moved about, exciting the highwayman’s 
curiosity very strongly, but he could not spare the time 
just then to ascertain the meaning of what he saw. 

Ho fancied that an execution was about to take place 
on the morrow — not that there had been one early that 
morning. 

London now was ODly a very short distance in ad- 
vance. 

An hour at most, he hoped, would see him on Old 
Matthew’s threshold. 

Turning at once into the dark and narrow streets, he 
made his way, iu a devious direction, to the spot he a« 
much wished to reach. 

Contrary to his expectation, but little notice was be- 
stowed upon him, and from this he derived the hope that 
he should be able to gain the White Horse undetected. 

There was a reason, however, for Tom’s remaining thus 
unmolested. 

The officers were all busy congratulating themselves 
upon the success they had already achieved, and wera 
planning fresh de-igas to be put into immediate execution. 

Thus it happened that the highwayman succeeded in 
reaching Old Matthew’s in perfict safetv 

Tom shrunk a little frey entering, "however, for tfca 
house seemed anr* rany full of company. 


CIIAPTLR MLXXXI. 

BRINGS DICK. TURPIN ONCE AGAIN BEFORE THE READER. 

Terrible indeed was the shock to Dick Turpin when, 
on recovering from his illness, he discovered that what 
had haunted him, and seemed like a terrible dream, was 
a hideous reality. 

Such grief as preyed upon Turpin’s heart cannot be 
expressed by words — only those who have suffered a 
similar bereavement can form a due conception of 
it. 

Maud was dead ! 

It seemed, then, as though the only tie that bound 
the bold highwayman to earth was rudely severed, and for 
ever. 

Buried, too — laid beneath the earth by strangers’ 
hands, and, above all things, him absent from the 
ceremony. 

That, indeed, was an additional pang of extreme in- 
tensity. 

It would not be too much to say that this circumstance 
redoubled Dick’s grief, were it not for the impossibility of 
such a thing. 

During the state of utter prostration which followed 
his recovery from the violent fever into which he had 
been thrown, ho occupied himself in minutely questioning 
the good woman of the house. 

From her lips he learned the wholo of the particulars 
connected with poor Maud’s decease and burial. 

Then, wheu strength returned to the highwayman’s 
exhausted frame, the first use he made of it was to creep 
towards the little graveyard. 

The distanco was trifling, but almost too great for Dick 
in his present state. 

He accomplished it ; and when he entered the silent 
little enclosure he needed no one to point out the 
grave. 

Interments in this rotu«d hamlet were comparatively 
rare events. 

There was but one grave that was not furnished either 
with a rude cross or headstone, or else was covered 
with beautiful flowers. 

That one grave looked conspicuous enough among 
those around it, for the dark colour of the recently-dug 
earth formed a great contrast to the bright green flower- 
spangled turf that met the eye on every side. 

With a terrible groan — such a sound as one would 
imagine a human being would give vent to at iM 
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moment when a heart is broke with grief — Dick Turpin 
threw himself at full length upon the grave. 

Tears, hot and scalding, streamed from his eye's — sobs 
that shook his whole frame seemed to burst from his 
throat rather than be uttered. 

There was no human being near to look upon his 
great affliction, and Dick gave way to it without re- 
straint. 

Bitterly — most bitterly did he reproach himself for 
having been the means of bringing down upon ono c o 
good and gentle such an untimely, undeserved fate. 

But for the fatal chance that had brought item to- 
gether, how happy and how stainless might have feen 
her lot ! 

Vain indeed were these regrets, and it was the know- 
ledge that they were so which made his reproaches all 
the more poignant. 

Oh, how he wished that he had never lived to be made 
acquainted with so much misery ! 

iow he wished that he was lying calmly and peacefully 
at her side ! 

From this moment forth he felt life would have no 
charms for him. 

The bold, light-hearted terror of the road was in ex- 
istence no longer — Turpin’s life would never be again 
what it had been. 

He felt that he should court death rather than shun it, 
aud that he should rejoice when a bullet laid him low." 

i More than once, in his distracting anguish, he was about 
to lay violent hands upon his own life. 

It was only a sense of duty — a knowledge that he had 
something to perform — that enabled hnn to restrain 
himself. 

He thought of his companions — those who looked up 
to and trusted him as leader. 

He was certain that they never stood more in need of his 
services than they did now. 

At length Dick rose from the grave ; and if anyone 
had observed his face at the moment when ho en- 
tered the littlo churchyard and had seen it now, the differ- 
ence would indeed have apeared striking. 

His features were now composed. 

To all outward appearances he was calm ; but he 
looked like one who had decided upon the performance of 
some great and necessary duty. 

Determination — invincible determination showed out 
in every lineament. 

His step was slow as he made his way hack to the 
little cottage, bnt he fancied it was somewhat firmer than 
when he set out. 

Suddenly, however, as he walked on his way, a bright 
flush of colour came into his cheeks— a light sparkle in 
his eves. 

All at once his gaze had fallen upon his gallant mare, 
Black Bess. 

Some idea of his grief may be formed when it is 
known that up to this moment he had been so absorbed 
that the very existence of his faithful steed had been for- 
gotten. 

As he gazed upon her noble form his heart smote him, 
for no one knew better than himself how much he owed 
to her. 

Black Bess, as usual, had recognised her master. 

With a low neigh, expressive of the utmost gratifica- 
tion and delight, she bounded towards him and rubbed 
her head against his breast, as was her wont- 

Tears stood in the highwayman’s eyes. 

“ Poor Bess,” he murmured, though his emotion almost 
choked him — “ poor Bi ss ! I ought to think myself for- 
tunate in having you left me. God knows, when you are 
gone, I shall be a wretched and forlorn outcast in- 
deed !” 

The prospect seemed too terrible for oontemplation, and 
holding down his head, he caressed the noble creature’s 
neck. 

But the joy which Black Bess exhibited upon then 
finding her master after so long a separation jarred most 
unpleasantly upon Dick’s spirits. 

He could not bear to see it, and so continued his way 
to the cottage. 

He had some trouble to prevent her from entering after 
him. 

The next day saw the highwayman once more calm, 
fettled, and determined. 


He was leaving the cottage with the intention of agate 
visiting Maud’s last resting-place, and wondering how he 
should proceed to render assistance to his comrades, when 
he caught sight of a form that seemed familiar to 
him. 

It was that of a man. 

Evidently he recognised Dick, for he waved his hand 
and walked rapidly up from the beach. 

Turpin, however, could not remember where he had 
seen the man before. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said the new-comer, touching his hat 
in nautical fashion, “ I hope I do not intrude upon you, 
hut 1 thought — that is, I fancied that you might want my 
boat again, and if you do, there it is high and dry on the 
beach.” 

Dick now remembered the man perfectly. 

It was the fisherman who had done such good service 
by bringing Maud and himself over from England in his 
bark. 

There was a certaiu air of embarrassment about the 
fisherman, a kind of expectation of something, the cause 
of which Dick did not for a moment comprehend. 

But his memory was beginning to come back to him 
and to serve him more faithfully. 

“ I have not yet fulfilled my promise about the reward, 
said Dick, in reply , “but fear not that I shall fail to do 
so." 

“ Oh, sir, that’s all right gh ; I would not have 
mentioned such a thing for the world. I was very sorry 
to hear of vour loss,” he added, with a tear in his eye, 
“ because I can understand it.” 

“ Is not your wife better ?" 

“No better, sir, I am afraid, and yet I can’t say that 
she is worse.” 

“ .Let us hope for the best.” 

The man shook his head. 

“At any rate,” continued Dick, “you shall have the 
means of providing her with every luxury ; and if deli- 
cacies will save her life, be under no apprehension about 
it.” 

“ 1 hope it may be so, but yet I can’t help thinking that 
you rate my service too high.” 

“ That would bo impossible. But never mind that 
now. Your presence here just at this particular moment 
is most opportune, and you will be able greatly to increase 
the obligation I am under to you.” 

“Indeed, sir!” 

“ Yes, I desire instant passage baok to England — that 
is,” he added, in a broken voioe, “ in the course of an 
hour or two.” 

The prospect of leaving Maud affected him terribly. 

“ I shall be ready, sir,” answered the fisherman. “ I will 
go and trim my boat at once. The tide will serve in 
about a couple of hours, and we ought not to lose the ad- 
vantage of it.” 

“No, no, certainly not. I will take care to be quite 
ready by then. On my anival I will place the reward in 
your hands.” 

The fisherman expressed his thanks as well as he was 
able, then turned away. 

Dick Turpin, with slow and melancholy footsteps, took 
his way for the last time to the little graveyard, beneatn 
the turf of which reposed all that was dear to him in this 
life. 

Seating himself upon the little mound of earth which 
marked Maud’s grave, he buried his face in his hands and 
gave himself up to thought. 

Who shall attempt to describe the nature of his reflec- 
tions on this occasion ? 

We shrink from the task. 

The solemn sound caused by the church clock striking 
the hour roused him once more to the concerns of this 
life. 

When he lifted his head his face was very pale, and 
his eyes deep sunk and lustreless. 

Ineffably sad and yearning was the glance which Dick 
gave to the grave ; then, as though he could not trust 
himself to remain a moment longer, he turned away 

Near the little picturesque gate, however, tie was 
obliged to pause. 

He looked arourid him carefully and slowly, as though 
desirous of imprests*.^ every one of its details upon his 
mind. 

There seemed to be an Inward oonscionsneea that na 
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should never again be abTe to look upon that peaceful 
scene except in imagination. 

Yet his determination was that if he could only succeed 
in performing the duty which he felt was owing to his 
comrades by himself, he would make his way back to this 
place, and pass the remainder of his life in it in bumble 
retirement. 

But another and different fate was in store foi the high- 
wayman. 

The conviction upon his mind was destined £o be 
realised. 

He was in good truth taking his last look of tfcat 
scene. 

It cost him a great effort finally to tear himself away, 
but the time for departure came, and could not be 
delayed. 

B* turning to the cottage, he placed in the hands of the 
good woman all the money that he possessed. 

The amount was considerable ; but he gave it all to 
her without reserve, save and except that he bound her to 
tend Maud’s grave as the other graves were tended, and 
to cause to be placed at the head of it a stone inscribed 
simply with the name of “ Maud.” 

Inexpressibly mournful was this last duty, and more 
than once Dick felt as though he should break down under 
it. 

It was therefore more with the view of concealing the 
amotion which he could not longer repress that he took 
his departure in a hasty manner. 

On reaching the beach, however, ha found the fisher- 
man waiting for him. 

The tide then was just upon the tnrn. 

A little delay was caused in getting Black Ews aboard 
the boat. 

For the first time, she seemed reluctant and unwilling 
to obey her master’s bidding. 

Kightly or wrongly, Dick ascribed It to the fact that 
she missed Maud, and was undesirous to proceed without 
being able to comprehend the reason of it. 

This may have been only a fancy on the part of the 
highwayman ; but it pleased him. 

Had he felt disposed to chide his mare for her dis- 
obedience his emotion would not have suffered him to do 
so. 

At last, however, Black Bess entered the boat; but 
having done so, she seemed to look back to the shore with 
a glance as wistful as her master’s 

Gradually the shore receded from their view ; and as 
it grew more and more distant, Dick’s heaviness of heart 
increased ; and when at length darkness set in, and when 
there was no fear that he should be observed, Dick 
sank down to the bottom of the boat and gave way un- 
restrainedly to his grief — a grief a thousand times more 
poignant than any he had suffered in all the vicissitudes 
of his life. 

CHAPTER MLAXXII. 

IS WHICH DICK TURPIN VERT UNEXPECTEDLY FINDS 
HIMSELF IN THE MIDST OF HIS FOE3. 

The coast of England was gained In safety. 

How long a period of time the voyage had occupied 
Dick Turpin knew not. 

All the time he remained in the position we have just 
described — that is to say, crouching down in the boat in 
an attitude of overwhelming grief. 

The fisherman, actuated by friendly motives, spoke to 
him once or twice, but no answer was returned. 

The sudden jerk caused by the boat running on to 
the beach aroused him, however, and, with a powerful 
effort, he shook off the reflections that had weighed him 
down, and prepared himself to perform those duties which 
lay before him. 

Springing from the boat with a swiftness ana reaumess 
that surprised the fisherman, Dick prepared to get Black 
Bess on shore. 

This was done without much trouble, and, the boat 
having been hastily secured, they made their way towards 
the cottago. 

“ I cauLOfc linger here,” said Dick Turpin, “for every 
momtnt is of value. Still, I must fulfil the promise that 
( made to you. Gan yon obtain a horse ?” 

•• There is a little inn not very far away," replied tho 
fisherman, “ where I might hire one.” 


“ Then go at once. Be careful to say nothing a boat 
the purpose for which you require it. 1 will wait ror yon 
here. Be speedy,” he added, as the man started off. “ 1 
shs.ll be fCU of impatience till you return." 

Dick pfi not enter the cottage, but remained on the 
beach caressing his noble steed. 

Now that Maud had passed away, the tie that bound 
them together was drawn closer. 

Black Boss was now the highwayman's dearest friend. 

In spits, h . wever, of his affection for her, hij eyes 
very often looL d yearningly across tho vast expanse of 
dark, rolling water, and as he did so his heart would 
swell nimost to bursting, for this was the first great grief 
that lit* had known, and therefore it was more deeply 
ii'jie. 

Although the fisherman made good speed, the time 
seemed terribly long until he returned ; yet it was quite 
as well that this delay occurred, for it allowed the day to 
close in. 

It was, however, little more than dusk when the pair 
set out in the direction of Stonehenge. 

Dick was unconscious of tho great amount of danger he 
was running, for he know nothing of the movements of 
the police officers. 

Those individuals were, however, with a great deal ot 
perseverance, searching in every direction for the liigh- 
waymen, and leaving descriptions of them at every haoi 
tation they perceived. 

Had he known all this, Dick would scarcely have lode 
along the highway with so much indifference. 

This bold course, as often happens, proved a safe one, 
for the old Druids’ Stones were reached without the 
occurrence of any incident whatever. 

Going, then, to that place where the booty had been 
deposited, Dick unearthed it. 

The amount he placed in the hands of the fisherman 
far exceeded all expectation ; but then it was not likely 
that Dick would underpay the person who had rendered 
him such a service. 

The remainder of the wealth Dick bestowed about him, 
for he judged this would be the more prudent course, as 
who could tell what sudden emergency might arise ? _ 

The fisherman, having uttered a thousand protestations 
of gratitude, rode back to his humble dwelling, while 
Dick resolved to remain in his present quarters tor a 
little while, in order that his mare might have food ana 
rest. 

It seemed a strange spot to choose for a resting-place ; 
but theu Dick judged that of all others it would be the 
one where the officers were least likely to look for him. 

While speculating upon the possible whereabouts of 
his comrades, however, Dick little thought that scarcely 
twenty-four hours had elapsed since Tom King stood 
within a few yards of him. 

Like Tom King, Dick Turpin, after some reflection, 
felt that London was the place where he would bo most 
likely to hear tidings of the rest, and ho resolved to 
make his way ther* with as little loss ot time as 
possible. 

Having once mado t/iis determination, he found It the 
most difficult thing in the world to restrain his im- 
patience so far as to enable him to stay as long as he had 
intended. 

For himself rest was out of the question. 

He tried in vain to close his eyes in sleep — indeed, so 
great was his agitation that ho was compelled to pace 
up and down like some wild animal chafing at confine- 
ment. 

Long before it was dark, then, he was on his way to 
Loudon. 

With tho utmost assurance he continued to keep on 
the highway. 

He knew full well that this was the most direct road, 
and also that his mare would not be so fatigued fn journey- 
ing along it as she would be if he attempted to take her 
across the country. 

Plunged in deep thought, he paid but slight attention 
to what was going on around him, nor did he seem con- 
scious of the rapid approach of darkness. 

But he was destined to be aroused from his reverie in 
a manner more startling tnan agreeable. 

All at once his ears were assailed by a leu l /aout 
There coula be no mistaking the tone of it 
It was a shout of surprise. 
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It was enough to make Dick look around him hastily, 
and as he did sc i loud ejaculation escaped his lips. 

He found, to his great surprise, that he was exactly in 
front of an inn of considerable extent. 

The house lay at some little distance back from the 
high-road, and round the door a number of mounted men 
were clustered. 

It did not require a second glance to prove that they 
were police officers. 

Apparently they had halted there merely that they 
might take some hasty refreshment while in the 
saddle. 

It was from them the shout of surprise had come, and 
the cause of it was the sudden and unexpected appear- 
ance of the highwayman. 

“ Dick Turpin,” roared one of them, in accents of 
amazement, as soon as the shout of astonishment had died 
away — “Dick Turpin and Black Bess, by all that’s 
d — nable !” 

But before he had reached the conclusion of this ejacu- 
latory speech the object of it had taken the alarm and 
was flying along the* high-road at a speed which seemed 
to promise to make pursuit a hopeless matter. 

Nevertheless, the police oflicers hastily dropped the 
jugs from which they had been drinking, while tho one 
in command threw down some pieces of silver for the 
reckoning. 

“ Now, my boys,” he said, “ off and away 1 It is a long 
time since we had a chance of doing anything, so do not 
let us miss the present opportunity. Try your best. 
Now, then, forward— forward !’’ 

This urging seemed, however, to be scarcely necessary, 
for the men, without exception, seemed full of auxiety to 
capture the high way nan, 

They were, too, in the best of spirits. 

Thtir horses were in good condition, - having had a 
long rest, during which they had been well attended 
to. 

They consequently seemed to stand a good chance of 
effecting their object. 

As we have seen, Diok Turpin’s astonishment lasted 
but a second. 

The first thing he did upon recovering himself was to 
give Black Boas a sudden impulse forwards. 

Gallantly was that impulse obeyed, and it was with a 
sudden thrill of pleasure that Dick thought of the splendid 
qualities of his matchless steed. 

That exhilaration of the spirits which cannot fail to be 
felt while riding rapidly under circumstances of excite- 
ment soon told upon Dick. 

For the moment all was forgotten. 

His eyes brightened. 

His breath cime thick and short, while the warm blood 
leaped with a tingling motion through his veins. 

He was dominated by an intense and ungovernable ex- 
citement. 

Once again he felt himself the bold dashing knight of 
the road, fearing no danger, no matter how great, and 
laughing to scorn all attempts at pursuit. 

But, despite the great speed that Bess made, the police 
officers could still be hoard — though faintly — in the 
rear. 

“ They are hotter mounted than I could have believed,” 
he muttered, as he glanced bekiud him. 

But the darkness was too great to enable him to see 
far. 

The unmistakable sound, however, produced by the 
concussion of many horses’ feet upon the hard highway 
still came to his earn. 

“They will try their hardest,” he muttered to himself ; 
“but it will be in vain. They have lent me a little 
stimulus, and the result probably will be that I shall 
reach London sooner than I should have done had l been 
left to myself.” 

The speed at wmch Black Bess was going, tnongu a 
very rapid one, was, nevertheless, of such a character as 
ehe could maintain for a considerable length of time 
without much distress to herself. 

But when several miles had been passed over In this 
manner Dick Turpin's first excitement abated, and he j 
began to think with greater calmness upon the nature of 
bis position. 

" Jlo, no,” he said to himself, as he tightened the rein 
•gj* tt won’t do to keep up this kind of thing, for, if I do, 


the probability Is that I shall enter Lod'^ou with the 
police officers after me like a pack of wolves I No, no — 
that will not answer.” 

Black Bess, feeling the check upon her bridle; very 
willingly obeyed it. 

Her pace grew slower and slower until it reduced itsulf 
almost to a walk. 

Dick was thinking. 

Slight, however, as was the delay thus caused, it was of 
manifest advantage to the police officers, who still pushed 
on at the utmost speed their horses were capable of 
making. 

Very faintly, but still growing louder and louder each 
moment, could bo heard the boofbeats of their horses in 
the distance. 

“ I must give them the slip,” said Dick, again speaking 
half aloud. “ It will be by far the wisest course ; and 
yet how am I to accomplish it ? What stratagem can 1 
make use of that will be effectual ? It must be something 
out of the ordinary course, for, rely upon it, they will not 
suffer themselves to be very easily thrown off the scent. 
What can it be ? Thought eludes me 1 I do not feel 
capable of that invention which once came so readily to 
me. How they come on ! Let it be how it will, some 
greater distance must be placed between them and me 
than there is already — nothing can be done in such close 
quarters as these. I will try another gallop. That, per- 
haps, may clear my brain of the vapours that now over- 
cloud it. At any rate, by getting further off I shall be 
better able to put into execution whatever I may decide 
upon. Forward, Bess, old lass — forward once again, and 
give them a taste of your rare mettle !” 


CHAPTER MLXXXIH. 

DICK TURPIN CONCEIVES A VERY CLEVER SCHEME FOB 
ELUDING THE POLICE OFFICERS. 

It often happened that Black Bess obeyed the bare words 
of command, as she did in this instance. 

To all appearance she understood the words that were 
addressed to her, but probably the fact was she under- 
stood irom the tone of her master’s voice what it was 
that he required her to do. 

When wishing her to make good speed, Dick always 
spoke in a lively and encouraging manner, and it was 
rarely that anything more was needed. 

Having perfect confidence in her, he allowed the reins 
to lie quite leosely upon her neck, for in the matter of 
avoiding obstacles of all description be relied more upon 
her matchless instinct than upon the quickness of his own 
vision. 

Never had Black Bess appeared to be in better condi- 
tion. 

Away she flew along the broad, well-kept high-road, 
with tho ease and swiftness of a greyhound. 

Very sown indeed did it become impossible to catch 
the least sound of his foes, but Dick kept on. 

He was anxious to have the best possible opportunity 
to carry anything he might resolve upon into effect. 

nis brain wa3 busily at work, but as yet his mind had 
failed him. 

It did indeed seem as though he had lost that faculty 
upon which in times gone pa>st he had so prided him- 
self. 

All at once Black Bess changed her position from the 
middle of the road to one side of it. 

The darkness was so great that Dick could not see 
what had causod her to make this sudden movement. 

By dint of straining his eyes, however, he made out a 
dark-looking object, which immediately resolved itself 
into a covered van, or, rather, cart, for it had but two 
wheels. 

This vehicle was drawn swiftly and smoothly along by 
a powerful horse. 

Dick was past it in a second of time, but before he had 
gone many hundreds of yards in advance he pulled 
up. 

A thought had at last occurred to him. 

It had been suggested by the cart. 

The nature of it will soon be seen. 

At present it was an idea merely, and it was Impossible 
to say whether it could be carried into effect until the carl 
arrived. 

For this event Oiok waited with much impatience. 
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A rumbling sound soon assailed his ears, and finally, 
after the lapse of a few moments, the vehicle reached 
him. 

» Hoy-hoy !" Dick bawled, in a loud voice. “Stop 
—stop, I say !— stop a moment ! Hoy— hoy !” 

His summons was heard, and the covered cart, was 
brought to a standstill. 

“ Dang me,” eaid a voice, “ if I did not think it was a 
highwayman I Not that it would have siguificd if it had 
been, because, you see, I am not such a fool as to travel 
with anything worth taking. He, he !’ 

“A very wise precaution,” assented. Dick. 

•< y es yes ! I ax your pardon, sir, for having . had 

such" thoughts arxmt you, sir, seeing as how you’re a 
genelrnan. He, he . 

The person in the cart was evidently facetiously in- 
clined. 

Dick rode closer xc the vehicle. 

“ I have stopped jcu,” said Dick, “in order that I nv'Y 
ask you a question of great importance to yourself.” 

“ Well, that’s cool, at any rate ! What may thi3 ques- 
tion be ?” 

Dick spoke in a deliberate tone, for be wished to make 
an impression. 

“ I ^ant to know whether you have any objection to 
earning a couple of hundred pounds in the next hour or 
60 ?" ° , . . 

“Eh?— what?” ejaculated the man, amazed m no 
slight degree. “Just be good enough to say that over 
again, will you ?” 

Dick complied, and, if anything, his voice was more 
deliberate and emphatic. 

“ It seems pretty clear,” he replied, “ that you take me 
for a d — d fool.” 

“now so?” 

“ Why, you must, or you would never ask me such a 
question.” 

“ Then you are willing ?" 

“ Certainly 1 But,” he exclaimed, all at once, as though 
struck with a fresh thought, “you don’t want me to 
commit murder, do you ?” 

“ Certainly not !" said Dick, who could not help laugh- 
ing at the tone of extreme anxiety the man employed. 

“ Nor rob, nor firo a rick, nor ” 

“Nothing that you need fear any after consequences 
from.” 

“ I’m your man, then. What is it ? 

“Listen attentively.” 

“ Don’t be afraid about that.” 

“ I want yon, then, to take your horse out of the cart, 
unharness it, and turn it into that nice meadow ov*r iite 
hedge yonder. Do you understand that?” 

“ Well, I know what you want mo to do, but as lor un- 
derstanding why it is to be done ” 

“ There is no occasion for you to trouble yourself about 
that — you shall know more in good time.” 

“ Very good. What next ?” 

“ You will then put the harness on my mar* here— I 
think it will fit — and put her into the shafts. ’ 

“ Put that mare of yours into my cart?” 

“ Just so.” 

“ And what then ?” 

“ Continue your journey.” 

“ And what about my horse ?” 

44 That will bo safe enough in tlio meadow till you have 
the opportunity to come back and fetch it." 

“ And what should you do ?” 

“ Bide with you in the cart.” 

“Whereto?" 

“ Only just along the high-road. 

“How far, thougu?” 


“A mile or two.” 

“ And what else ?" 

“ That’s all.” 

“ All ?” repeated the man, Incredulously. 

“Everything.” , . 

“ But you don’t mean to say that you are willing *c pay 
a couple of hundred pounds for having that done, do 
you?" 

“Iam not only willing, but quite ready." 

“ Then there must bo more in it than I am aware of. 

“ Undoubtedly there is.” 

“ Then let me know it, or I’m off. I never buy a pig in 
a poke, as the saying is.” 


Dick debated for a moment within himseu as to wbetaM 
he should take this man into his confidence. 

It would be a great risk to do so ; but at the seme time 
Dick felt that, could his plan be efficiently carried out, he 
would have an excellent chance of escape. 

From the man's manner of speaking, too, Dick felt 
tempted to trust him. 

What also weighed greatly with him was, that If this 
man did undertake it there was no doubt about his ability 
to play his part well. 

“Well, guv’nor,” interrupted the man, “how do you 
bring iD the verdict ?” 

“ I will trust you.” 

“Very good.” 

“ Fully and entirely trust you." 

“ So much the better.” 

“ In a word, then, I am pursued by police officers — they 
are hard upon my track, and by doing what I have just 
said I shall be able to escape them easily." 

“ I 6ee now. And you are ?” 

“ I may as well toll you, for half confidences are more 
dangerous than whole ones.” 

“ True again.” 

“Then I am commonly known as Dick Turpin.” 

“Blest if I did not think sol” answered the man, with- 
out displaying any of that astonishment which the high- 
wayman thought the announcement would call forth. 

“ You thought so ?’’ 

“Yes." 

“ Aud why, pray ?" 

“Why, by the looks of the mare of yours; and, besides, 
what you have proposed is just like one of your tricks.” 

“ Well, be it so. Tell me whether you feel inclined to 
take two hundred pounds from me or not.” 

“ I should not hesitate a moment,” was the reply. “ if I 
could make sure that I should get into no trouble about it 
afterwards.” 

“ I don’t think there is any need for fear. But you must 
make up your mind quickly, or I shall have them iu sight.” 

The man considered for a moment or two ; but the 
prospect of coming into possession of so large a sum as 
two hundred pounds overcame the scruples of prudence. 

n In for a penny in for a pound,” he cried at length. 
“I’ll take you.” 

“ Agreed,” said Dick ; and the very moment he pro- 
nounced the word he slipped from the saddle. 

The man was not long in descending, and between 
thorn the horse was unharnessed and taken out of the cart 
in a very brief space of time. 

Dick was in high spirits, for, having obtained the man s 
consent, he made sure of being able to baffle his foes. 

As rapidly as possible ho took off Black Bess’s saddle 
and bridle, and threw them into the back of the cart. 

While he was thus occupied the man took his horse by 
the forelock and led him through a gate into a meadow on 
the right-hand side of the road. 

“ There,” he said, as he fastened the gate again, “ yon 
ought not to grumble at this little arrangement, for you 
are clearly a gainer by it.” 

The horse seemed to think so ; for, as if to testify his 
satisfaction, he kicked up his heels aud vanished into tbs 
darkness in a moment. 

Nothing now remained but to put the harness on to 
Black Bess and place her in the shafts. 

This did not tako long, for the noble creature seemed 
to know that what her master most wanted of her then was 
docility. 

It was really wonderful to notice how different Black 
Boss looked when harnessed to the cart. 

The great, clumsy trappings formed for her an effectual 
disguise, and in the darkness there was little fear that the 
officers would be able to recognise her. 

Dick Turpin was delighted beyond measure. 

“ Capital,” he said, as he patted his mare upon the neck 
— “ capital 1 We shall do the officers nicely 1 And 
hark ! As I live, they are coming ; we have uot • moment 
to lose 1” 

The man listened. 

“ I can’t hear them," he said. 

“ Very likely not ; but then you must remember that 
*ou are not "s well practised in listening as 1 am. If w* 
linger here we shall hear them more than is desirable.” 

Dick climbed up into the cast, and the man hastened to 
follow him. 
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“ Will you drive ?” 

“No,” answered the highwayman; “I will get to the 
back of the cart and cover myself up with the straw ; at 
the same time, I shall be able to look out at the back.” 

“Very good.” 

Clack Bess showed herself quite tractable and quiet in 
hi ness. 

No sooner did the man take hold of the reins than she 
jogged off as though she had never been used to any 
other employment in her life. 

The canvas at the back of the cart consisted of a couple 
of flaps, and though these were tied together, yet space 
enough was left to allow Dick to peep through. 

The cart rolled along at such a rate that Dick was 
obliged to say : **■ 

“Don’t drive so fast, or you will excite their sus- 
picions.” 

“ Very good * tnough I do like to be behind a horse 
that can go.” 

Their speed was now somewhat diminished, and in 
consequence the sound made by the officers’ horses could 
again be heard. 

More and more distinct it became, and Dick was sure 
that they would overtake the cart in less than a quarter of 
an hour. 

Just as he made the reflection the man called out to 
him. 

“ What is amiss ?” 

“ Oh ! nothing, only you have not told me what I shall 
say to the officers iu case they should speak to me.” 

“ Well thought of. The simplest thing will be to 
declare that no one answering my description has passed 
you, and, of course, they will conclude that I have made 
my way across the country.” 


CHAPTER MLXXX1V. 

DICK TURPIN FINDS THAT HE IS BY NO MEANS OUT OF 
DANGER. 

“Just as you please,” replied the ynan. “You may 
depend that if it is agreeable to you it will suit me.” 

“ Well, then, I am anxious to get to London as soon 
as ever I can, though I don’t want to get there with a 
pack of officers behind me.” 

“ 1 understand. And if you can once give them the 
slip you will push on along the road as fast as you are 
able?” 

“ Exactly,” I 

“ Well, all I can say is that it is a capital plan, and it 
eugbi to succeed." 

“We shall soon know. The officers will be almost 
•nre to stop you and make inquiries. You must be very 
careful, for if you excite their suspicions it will be all 
over with me. 

“ Oh, you leave Joseph to that. I was born before the 
middle of last week — I suppose you know that ?” 

“ Yes ; if I hadn’t I should not have trusted you se far 
as I have already." 

Dick now once more betook himself to his look-out at 
the back, for the sounds of the officers’ approach became 
unmistakable. 

Still, the darkness was too profound to permit him at 
present to get even a glimpse of them. 

It was impossible for this state of things to continue 
very long, however. 

The officers, as far as could be judged by the sovnd, 
were coming on as swiftly as ever. 

At length, like e darkness, Dick could distinguish them 
behiud him. 

He now began to feel conscious that, in the event of' 
anything going wrong, his position was a very ticklish 
one. 

Discover^ would, in point or ract, be fatal to him. 

It was this reflection that led the highwayman to ask 
himself whether he was not placing more confidence in 
this man than was justifiable. 

Suppose he should play him false ? 

The probability w as a terrible one to contemplate, and 
yet it was impossible for Turpin to close his eyes to it. 

Indeed, the nearer the officers came the more did it 
obtrude itself. 

He had no guarantee whatever of the man’s fidelity, 
and the temptation to betray him was very great. 


Not only was there the very considerable amount of the 
reward, but he held possession of Black Bess; and to a 
man fond of a good horse, the hope of being able to secure 
her would perhaps prove to be the greatest temptation of 
all. 

“ I won’t leave the power all in his hands,” muttered 
Dick, conclusively ; “ I will at least have some warrant 
for the safety of my life.” 

Just as Dick Turpin arrived at this determination the- 
police officers came fairly into view. 

Not only were the forms of themselves and the horses 
visible, but even their accoutrements could be distin- 
guished. 

“Joseph — Joseph!" whispered Dick. 

“ Hullo, captain 1” 

“ Hush — hush 1 Speak low ! The officers are close 
behind us !” 

“ All right But you startled me a bit. The fact is, I 
was thinking.” 

It might have been the highwayman’s fancy, but the 
driver appeared to manifest no little confusion or embar- 
rassment 

“ I have been thinking too," answered Dick, in a signi- 
ficant tone. 

“ Have you, captain ?” 

“ Yes. Do yon feci that ?” 

“ Lor, yes ! What is it ?” 

“ A pistol !” 

“ Don’t — don’t!" 

“ Silence, I say ! Just listen a moment, will you !” 

“ I can’t with that horrid thing touching me. It’s just 
like ice 1” 

Dick removed the pistol, though he took care to hold 
it so that it would be ready for immediate use. 

“Now, I don’t want to say anything unpleasant, you 
know,” he whispered ; “ and you will forgive me for think- 
ing that perhaps the idea had occurred to you that you 
might be able to make a better bargain than you have 
already.” 

“ What do you mean, captain ?” 

“Why, simply as a mcro matter of self-defence, I 
shall take such means as will effectually prevent you from 
giving the officers a hiut that I am iu the cart with you.” 

“ But, captain, you don’t think that of mo, do you ?” 

“ I should be sorry to have a bad opinion of anyone,” 
answered Dick , 11 but in the present case my life compels 
me to adopt every precaution. Do you understand ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Then I am sure you will not take it amiss of me if I 
hold this loaded pistol ready in my hand, like this.” 

“ There is no occasion.” 

“ I hope there may not be ; still,” added Dick Turpin, 
in a resolute and even menacing tone, “if I have the 
least suspicion that you arc about to play me false I’ll 
blow the top of your skull off, and with as little hesitation 
as I should have in killing a sparrow. Those who know 
me best invariably give me credit for being as good as my 
word, and fear not that I shall make this matter an ex- 
ception.” 

The man shuddered. 

“Dang me!” he said. “If I’d a known I was going to 
drive with a loaded pistol at my back I would have seen 
you at the bottom of the Red Sea before you should have 
got into the cart at all 1” 

“ If you mean well by me, you have nothing whatever 
to fear — you will be quite uninjured. If anything un- 
pleasant takes place, you will have none save yourself to 
blame. But, hush! the officers arc hero — not auother 
word ! Remember what I told you. In answer to al 
their questions merely say that no one answering to my 
description has passed you on the road.” 

It was high time now to be silent, for the police were 
so near that there was great danger of their discovering 
that the cart was occupied by two persons should a word 
be uttered in a louder tone than a whisper. . 

Not more than a minute elapsed after this when some 
one called out, in a loud voice : 

“ Hullo, th-re 1 Pull up, will you ?— pull up, in the 
Xivg’s name !” 

The driver now brought Black Bess to a staudstilL 

The vital moment had now arrived. 

It was scarcely possible for any human being in Dick’s 
position to preserve anything resembling ordinary calm- 
ness. 
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The slightest thing would have served to discover 
him. 

If the officers, prompted by suspicion or otherwise, 
merely glanced into the cart, his detection must have 
followed. 

All he could do was to remain profoundly sti” and 
await the issue of events. 

No sooner was the vehicle stopped than a police officer 
rode close up to it. 

The others clustered around at a short distance, so that 
Dick might be said literally to be surrounded by his foes. 

Certainly many of them were within an arm’s-length of 
him. 

“ How far have yon travelled?” asked the officer, in a 
hectoring voice. 

| What do you want to know that for ?” 

“ I demand the information in the name of the King.” 

“ Very well, then, since you must know, I come from 
Meadbrook.” 

“Oh, ah! Meadbrook. Well, as you have been 
driving along the high-road, did you notice a man pass 
you riding on a black horse, and going at a violent 
gallop?” 

“No.” 

“You have not ?” 

“ I have not," answered the man, firmly, for the pistol 
behind him was prominent in his imagination. 

“ But perhaps you have been asleep ?” 

“ It isn’t likely.” 

“ Then are you perfectly certain that no euch person 
has passed you to-night ?” 

“ Perfectly certain.” 

Thie answer evidently was a very different one to what 
the officers had expected, and produced no little con- 
fusion. 

A consultation was immediately held. 

Diek overheard the greater part. 

“ I told you so, sir,” said some one, in a positive tone 
of voice — “something seemed to strike me that as soon as 
he got out of our sight he would make his way across 
the open country instead of keeping to the high- 
road.” 

“ Then, if you thought so,” rejoined the chief officer, 
“ why the devil couldn’t you say so at the time ? What 
the devil is the good of telling us now it is too late ?” 

“ I did not like to take the responsibility.” 

“D — n your scruples! You might have given your 
opinion.” 

“ What do you think we had better set about doing ? If 
we stay here long the scent will grow quite cold.” 

“I am afraid it’s cold already,” was the reply. “I 
should like to know whether anyone has a proposition to 
make ?” 

“ I can’t help thinking that he kept to the high-road,” 
said another. 

“ But how could he have done so without being seen 
by the driver of this cart ?” 

“ Perhaps it was made worth his while not to see.” 

“I’ll tell you what, Mr. Officer,” cried Joseph, “if you 
t/isinervates anything agon me, blowed if I don’t get out 
of my cart and punch your head !” 

“ Don’t be a fool !’’ said the chief officer. “ Drive on. 
We will keep you company till you get to the inn yonder, 
and then we shall soon find out whether you have spoken 
the truth or not.” 

Having received this permission, the man set his cart 
in motion. 

The officers rode along with it After the fashion of a 
guard of honour. 

Dick was not aware of the proximity of any inn until 
the officer had alluded to the fact; and what had juti been 
said by no means tended to make him feel easy in his 
mind. 

He was just congratulating himself upon having go* eff 
so well when the inn was mentioned. 

There was no help for it, however. 

Being quite powerless, all he could do was to resign 
himself to Fortune. 

Luckily for him, he was not destined to remain long in 
suspense. 

With a sudden jerk, the cart a momeut or two afterwards 
stopped in front of the inn. 

Dick would ha—i given much for the power t» take a 
peep about him, this was impossible. 


Concentrating all his facilities into that of listening, he 
waited to hear what would next be said. 

Some little confusion seemed to be going on in front of 
the roadside inn, and Dick afterwards found that the 
oanse of this was that another troop of officers, who had 
come from the opposite direction, had stopped there to 
bait their horses. 

Dick drew a long breath, and congratulated himself 
upon his narrow escape. 

Had he not put fc is cle verly-conceivod stratagem into 
evocation nothing could have saved him from riding full 
tilt into this fresh party, and then his chances of ultimate 
escape would have been slight indeed. 

But events were fated to fall out otherwise. 

“We shall know the truth now,” said the officer who 
had proposed making a halt at the inn. 

“ Yes, yes — to be sure we shall.” 

Then, addressing himself to the officer in command of 
this second troop, he asked : 

“Any news of Dick Turpin?” 

“Divil a bit!” was the reply, given in i>o strong a 
brogue as to leave no doubt upon the subject of the 
speaker’s nationality. 

“I hope you believe me now,” said Jeseph, triumph- 
antly. “If he had gone this way the officers must have 
seen him.” 

“ Why do you ask, my jewel?” continued the officer 
belonging to the second troop. “ Have you had any luck 
now ?" 

“We caught sight of Dick Turpin,” was the 
reply. 

“Tare and ouns!” 

“ We gave chase, and thought we had him on the road 
before us ; but it seems pretty certain that he has given 
us the slip somehow.” 

“ And what’s that man in the cart to do wid it ? Who’s 
in there ?” 

“Oh, nothing! He told us Dick Turpin had not 
passed him, but we did not know what to do about be- 
lieving him.” 

“ But you believe me now, don’t you?” asked Joseph, 
triumphantly. 

“Yes.” 

“ And I may drive on, 1 suppose ?” 

“ Yes — if you like. What the devil do you want 
bothering mo for ?” 

“Don’t loso your temper, my friend,” returned Joseph, 
imperturbably. 

Then he added : 

1 Good night, gentlemen all. I wish you luck.” 

With these words he drove off. 

Dick ventured to shift his position a little, and looked 
out at the back. 

He could see the officers in front of the inn quite 
plainly; and it was perhaps merely his excited fancy 
which made him think that several officers gave suspicious 
glances at the retreating vehicle. 

CHAPTEll MLXXXV. 

DICK TURPIN UNEXPECTEDLY RECEIVES SOME VERY IM- 
PORTANT INTELLIGENCE. 

Not for long, however, was Dick allowed to have even 
this partial glimpse of his foes. 

A sudden bend in the high-road hid the inn completely, 
and so he was deprived of the opportunity of ascertaining 
whether his suspicions wero well or ill-founded. 

He listened for a little while, but finding all was silent, 
he ventured to draw a long breath upon finding himseli 
out of so dangerous a position. 

As for Joseph, he protested himself to be vastly pleased 
with the result of his stratagem, to the suceess of which 
ho declared his own cleverness tended in no slight degree. 

Dick ventured to uncock his pistol and to replaco it in 
his pocket. 

“ Captain," said Joseph, descrying Dick’s action, “ I am 
heartily glad to see that ugly-looking thing out of the 
way. It was too bad of you to distrust me— 1 did not de- 
sei^e it.” 

“ So it seems. Give me your hand — there. And now 
forgive me for my doubts, which, groundless as they were; 
you cannot blame me for feeling.” 

“ All right — all right : don't say another word about iU 
1 rathe? think we are out of <ur difficulty now.” 
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“I hope so.” 

“ Don’t you think we are ?" 

w Well, it is doubtful.” 

“ But what do you think of doing, captain — and how 
am I to get my horse back ?” 

“Never mind that now — your horse will be all right, 
and I shall want you to let me ride in your cart a mile or 
two further yet.” 

“ Very good." 

“ Tou say you like to be behind an animal that can go 
don’t you ?” 

“ Rather 1" 

“ Then for the next twenty minutes the wheels of this 
cart will go round faster than ever they have gone be- 
fore." 

“You are going to put Black Bess upon her mottle ?" 

“ Yes, and without distressing her either.” 

“ And you will let me hold the reins ?" 

“Yes. Slacken them. That will do nicely.” 

The moment the man complied with these directions, 
Dick gave his old signal to his mare. 

Before the sound Lad well-nigh left his lips, away she 
went at a pace that made theii former speed seem miser- 
ably slow, although, as may be supposed, it waa pr.-cty 
considerable. 

Joseph was so amazed and, withal, so delighted that he 
could do nothing but sit breathless and speechless holding 
the reins. 

So terrific was the speed that the wheels seemed to 
bound from the road. 

Sparks flew and stones were scattered on every 
side. 

Tho cart was but ill adapted for such rapid locomotion, 
being very deficient in the matter of springs, so that it 
was by no means comfortable to sit in it. 

Dick, however, just then was not very studious about 
comfort 

All he wanted was to get away from hia foes as quickly 
as he was able — so that ho could, indeed, make after pur- 
suit utterly useless. 

As for Joseph, he was in his element. 

This furious rate was kept up for something like the 
period Dick had mentioned, and by that time, the reader 
raa be sure, they had rattled over many miles. 

Wishing now to resume the saddle, Turpin spoke to 
Black Bess, and in a moment she reduced her speed until 
it became a very gentle trot. 

“Astonishing!” ejaculated Joseph. “Yon have got 
her under rare command, captain, and no mistake ! Ah,” 
he added, with a sigh, “ what wonldn’t I give for such a 
creature 1” 

The highwayman hardly liked the tone in which these 
last words were pronounced, but of course he made no 
illusion to the circumstance. 

Leaning forward in the cart, he looked out right and 
left of him for a narrow turning down which he could 
drive foi a few yards, so as to have the opportunity of re- 
moving Black Bess from the shafts without being seen 
by anyone who might chance to pass by. 

Joseph seemed to guess his intention, for he remarked, 
rather hastily : 

“ Captain, do you kuow that I am within a couple of 
miles of my journey’s end, which is the next market 
town we come to ? Now, if you would drive to there be- 
fore yon took your mare out it would make a great differ- 
ence to me.” 

'* Indeed ?* 

“ Yes ; do you see, I should do my business, and borrow 
a horse from » 'friend, who would ride back with me iu 
the cart until we got to the meadow where mine is, and 
then he would ride horseback to the town again.” 

While speaking these words, Joseph displayed so much 
eagerness, while seeming to suppress all symptoms of such 
a thing, that Dick’s suspicions were revived with full 
force. 

“ Perhaps he has some deep-laid plan in his mind to 
attempt my capture,” thought the highwayman to himself ; 

“ and y<*t I may do him a great injustice by harbouring 
such thoughts. At any rate, I will not run the 
risk.” 

Having arrived at this determination, he said, slgnlfi- 
eantly : 

“ I shall pay you so liberally for the service you have 
Gone me so far that you will think nothing of the incon- 


venience of being left no more than two miles from your 
destination.” 

“ Then you won’t take me, captain ?” 

“ I prefer not to do so. Just turn down that dark laa « 
there on the -left ; we shall be nicely out of sight there." 

Without another word, and without manifesting the 
lea it hesitation, Joseph obeyed the mandate. 

The lane was narrow and miry, so that Dick soon had 
the vehicle brought to a standstill. 

The task of taking Black Bess out of the shafts, and 
reinvesting her with saddle and bridle was very quickly 
performed ; and then Turpin's next course was to produce 
some of the money of which he had about him so plenti- 
ful a store. 

That he treated Joseph liberally the reader may be 
sure, for Turpin was about the last man on earth to under- 
rate any service that was performed for him. 

The amount, indeed, evidently exceeded the expecta- 
tions which Joseph had formed himself. 

“I shall leave you to look aftev yourself,” were the 
highwayman’s parting words. “ I know very well that 
you are capable of doing so, but still, let me caution you, 
for your sake, not to let the police officers surmise what 
share yon have had in my escape to-night.” 

With the last word on his lips, Dick rode away, leaving 
Joseph standing in the lane and looking very much as 
though he was in doubt of the reality of what had lately 
passed. 

Turpin’s intention was to push on with unabated speed, 
for Black Bess did not at present show any effects what- 
ever from the exertions already made. 

The course decided upon accorded well with Dick’s 
own impatience ; and not only that, it rendered him still 
safer so far as regarded those officers who were on the 
road behind him. 

Ere long, however, he became sensible that Black Bess 
would be all the better for a brief rest and some slight 
refreshment, and accordingly he began to look about him 
for a roadside inn. 

The hour was very late, and he had grave doubts as to 
whether he should find a place opeu. 

Just, however, as he was making this reflection, he per- 
ceived a glimmering light ahead of him and hastened to- 
wards it. 

As he had hoped, he found it to be just the place he was 
so anxious to meet with. 

On a nearer approach, too, it became evident that he iiad 
arrived in the very nick of time, for a man was engaged 
in fastening the shutters. 

This individual hearing the sound of a horse’s feet, came 
forwards and proved to be the ostler. 

All around was so perfectly quiet and apparently so 
free from alarm that Dick was tempted to alight. 

He allowed his mare only a little hay, with seme water 
with which had been mixed a small quantity of brandy. 

“ Now a whisp of hay,” he exclaimed, taking hold of a 
handful. 

He began rubbing Black Bess thoroughly from heal to 
foot ; and while he was thus engaged the ostler, pretending 
to be very indifferent, walked with his lantern towards the 
horse-trough. 

Turpin did not pay any particular attention to his move- 
ments. 

Had he done so, he would have 6een the ostler hold the 
lantern close to a part of the great pump which was much 
whiter than the rest of the wood of which it was com- 
posed. 

From time to time the ostler glanced towards Dick, who, 
having finished rubbing his mare down, comprehended 
what was going forward. 

“ Here,” he said, “ come and take your reckoning.” 

“ I knows you,” said the ostler, in an excited voice, 
and raising his lantern while he spoke. 

“Then you have the advantagr of me,” answered tho 
highwayman, carelessly. 

“ I wish I had 1” was the muttered response. “ Die* 
Turpin,” he added, in a louder voice, “the officers a:V 
a*ter you.” 

“Thank you! I was slightly aware of the fact," was 
the provolringly cool rejoinder. 

‘ There’s a bill up offering a reward for you at every 
iun and public place on this road. There arc hundreds 
of people on the look-out for you.” 

“ Then they will take a great deal of trouble without 
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Any profit to themselves, unless they should happen to 
possess an uncommon share of good setioa, as I think you 

M What do you n..an?” asked the ostler, full of curi- 
osity. 

“ Simply that here is a twenty-pound note for you, and 
all I want you to do in return for it is to know nothing 
at all about me." 

“ Right, captain." was the reply. “Give us tho money, 
and trust to my honour; and to prove that I don’t mean 
bad by you I will give yon a little information that may 
prove valuable.” 

“ Thanks. What is it ?” 

The ostler, having examined the bank-note by the in- 
sufficient aid of the lantern, folded it up carefully and 
placed it in his waistcoat pocket. 

Then, lowering his voice, he said : 

“ Gaptaiu, I don’t know whether yon are aware of it, 
but there is a party of more than twenty police officers on 
the road before you.” 

“ Before me ? Are you sure ?” 

“ Quite. They were all here not more than half an 
hour ago, and I heard them saying to each other that 
they intended to keep on quietly in the direction of London, ‘ 
making inquiries all along the road.” 

This was indeed important intelligence, and true beyond 
a doubt. 

Dick stopped, uncertain what to do. 

The ostler appeared to have a tolerably good idea of 
what was passing through his mind, for ho said : 

“Look here, captain, if you don’t mind another flimsy 
f can tell you something much better worth your know- 
ing still — that is if, as I suppose, you want to get to 
London.” 

The highwayman did not think it worth while to waste 
time by uttering any reply. 

sole answer was to produce a second bank-note of 
the same value as the first, and place it between the I 
ostler’s extended fingers. 

It was perfectly well understood. 

“Captain," ho said, “ I know the officers have taken 
the high-road. Well, you must know that there is, at a 
little more than three- parts of a mile from here, a turninu 
it is a cross-road, in fact." 

“ Well?” 

“The turning is on the right-hand side as you go fi om 
nere. Now, captain, if you will take that turning, and 
make go«d speed, you will be able to get in advance of 
your foes.” 

“ Can it be possible ?" 

“ It is perfectly true.” 

“But how — how ?” 

“Why, this cross-country road brings you out on the 
London Road many miles from here — in fact, I should 
think the distance saved is pretty nigh five miles, for the 
road goes corncrwise, you understand.” 

“ The road is much used, then ?” 

“ No — scarce ly at all." 

“ How is that ?” 

“ Why, people prefer the highway, especially at 
night, and the cross-road I am telling you of is very 
dark by the reason that it goes for some distance through 
a very dense wood; then again, for the first mile or two, 
the ground underfoot is very bad, though it improves 
Afterwards ; but the chief reason is that, many years ago, 
every traveller who went that way was robbed, and 
several were murdered into the bargain. At last the 
robber was taken, and hung in chains near the scene of 
his crimes, which is about the most dismal part of all the 
road.” • 

“ 1 suppose so,” said Dick, musingK 
“ Of course, captain, you would think no more about 
such a thing as that than I should, and I would go that 
way alone and on foot at any hour of the day or night.” 

Although he did not confess it or even hint suoh a 
thing, the ostler’s narration raised anything bnt comfort- 
able thoughts in Dick’s mind. 

“ And do you really believe," he said “ that I can 
actually got on in advance of these officers that yon teU 
me arc now in front?" 

“ I am sure you cun — unless all I have heard about your 
mare, Black Bess, is a jumped-up lie. Take ray advice, 
captain, and try it. Any way, it will save you a good five 
mil lea, and that ought to be considered in a long journey.” , 


“ Certainly it ought." 

Be off with yon, then — don’t waste another minuta.” 
“ You are sure the officers have not taken that way T" 

“ Quite sure— they know nothing about the road, and 
the entrance to it is so narrow and dark, that unless yon 
keep a good look-out you will ride by without seeing it." 

“ Dick Turpin,” cried a loud voice, with startling sad 
denness, “ I know you, and have heard all ! Surrender 1" 
. The voice came from the inn, and, turning in the direc- 
tion of the sound, Dick caught sight of the figure of a 
man. 

Turpin merely laughed. 

But there was a flash and a loud report; but « ©lack 
Less had just set herself in motion, her rider and herself 
were quite unhurt. 

1 Away— away !” he cried. 

Then, turning to look back, he saw that all the inmate# 
of the inn appeared to be aroused. 

“If . you want me yon will have to catch mel” ha 
shouted at the top of his voice. 

Black Bess gave a few prodigious bounds, which had 
the effect of carrying her out of sight of the inn in a mo- 
ment. 


CHAPTER MLXXXVF. 

DICK TURPIN METIS TOM KING AT OLD MATTHEW 3 IN 
DRURT LANK. 

As Dick Turpin was under no apprehension concerning 
whatever pursuit might be set on foot by the people at 
the roadside inn, he reduced his marc’s speed, for ha 
wanted a little quiet thought, a thing impossible of at- 
tainment when Black Bess was going at full speed. 

If it could be relied on, the importance of the informa- 
tion given by the ostler could scarcely be over-esti- 
mated. 

o*ut could it be relied on ? 

That was the point. 

Dick somehow felt doubtful and distrustful. 

Suppose that this road he was advised to take should 
turn out to be an ambush, or perhaps lead him blindly 
into the arms of those he was anxious to avoid ? 

Long and anxious was the consultation which Dick 
held with himself. 

If he could only have obtained some evidence con- 
firmatory of what the ostler had said, the case would have 
been different, bu t this was what there seemed to be no 
probability of obtaining. 

Turpin’s indecision was, if anything, rather greater 
than otherwise when he reached the turning in question. 

The ostler had very correctly described it, for it was 
narrow, dark, and more than half concealed. 

Judging by appearances, it must have been long since 
anyone had gone in that direction. 

“ I can at least tell whether the officers have gone down 
here," Dick muttered ; and at the same moment he dis- 
mounted. 

We have often stated that he never failed to carry 
about with him the means of procuring a light readily. 

In a moment or so he had lighted a small lantern, 
which, nevertheless, emitted a bright though concentrated 
light. 

By the aid this afforded Dick narrowly examined the 
ground at the entrance of the lane, or, rather, cross-road, 
and the result of his scrutiny was the conviction that no 
considerable body of mounted men bad gone in that 
direction. 

So far, then, the ostler had spoken truly ; but yet Dick's 
suspicions were by no means allayed. 

The lane, so far from communicating wun the high- 
road, might have no outlet, in which case he might fa 1 * 
an easy prey to any officers who should follow him. 

To remain in this state of hesitation, however, would 
never do, and, therefore, he hastened to come to a con- 
clusion. 

“ I will go a little way in this direction,” he said to 
himselt, extinguishing tho lamp and reseating himself in 
the saddle “ and if I find that the appearance of the 
road noes not correspond with the ostler’s representations 
I will quit it and make my way across the country.* 

This resolution was no sooner formed than it was pat 
into practice. 

The lane being fenoed in bv masses of trees on boti 




rides, was intensely dark ; bnt Dick trusted to the finer 
instincts of his mare to keep him out of any danger that 
might lie in their path. 

Black Bess galloped on apparently with the utmost 
confidence. 

It was o terrible tnrng to be carried so swiftly through 
the darkness ; but Dick did not attempt to check her speed. 

All at once, however, he came to a spot which, wheu 
compared with the rest, seemed tolerably light 

He was just able to see about him. 

Black Bess, with abated speed, went on, out kept 
drawing nearer to one side of the road. 

Straining his eyes in the hope of being able to discern 
the cause of this, the highwayman percoi ved the gibbet 
of which the ostler had spoken. 

It was not possible by the eye alone to make out the 
details of the object swinging from the short crossbeam, 
but imagination easily served to fill in the outlines. 

A sickening feeling came over Dick’s heart as he 
averted his eyes and urged bis mare to make good speed 
past the loathsome spectacle. 

No sooner was the gibbet behind her than Black Bess 
started off at a speed which seemed to be the effects of 
terror. 

A considerable tract of open country How stretched far 
away on both sides of him, and the apprehensions in 
which Turpin had indulged almost if not entirely 
vanished. 

Encouraged by the belief that he shonld, after ah, suc- 
ceed in getting in advance of the large troop of officers, 
he did not hesitate to pash his mare onward, although 
morning now was not far distart. 

Bathe judged that the officer^ after having been on 
the road all night, would rest during the day at the first 
inn they came to after sunrise. 

It was this belief that made him so anxious to make the 
best use of the time there was before him, in spite of the 
risk of doing so. 

Every step he went now seemed to convince him that 
the ostler had acted towards him in perfectly good faith, 
and this made him hope that he would escape any danger- 
ous consequences for having befriended him. 

A dim gray light was visible in the east when Dick 
found himself in proximity to the London Hoad. 

Considerable caution was now requisite, or he might 
precipitate that which be had been at so much pains to 
avoid. 

He reconnoitred carefully before he ventured to 
emerge. 

His joy may be perhaps understood when he saw that 
the coast before him was quite clear. 

He drew from it the most favourable auguries of the 
success of the rest of his adventure. 

And now, strangely enough, as he found himself ap- 
parently unmenaced by any pressing danger, that flow of 
spirits he had experienced suddenly ebbed away, and he 
once again became lifeless and dejected. 

It really seemed as though, by some mysterious agency, 
Black Bess was acquainted with the change in her 
master’s manner, for her head dropped, and she evinced 
unmistakable signs that the night's exertion had not failed 
co produce an effect upon her. 

Great as was Dick’s abstraction, it was not long before 
he noted this circumstance, and it awoke him to the 
necessity of finding good quarters for her somewhere 
during the approaching day. 

But where was he to look for them ? 

How could he hope to find them on a road that had 
been e« closoiy watched by the police officers ? 

Still, this wa^ Operative if he wished to get rapidly to 
London. 

He was anxiously debating upon the subject when the 
sun rose and the day fairly began. 

Ere long the rural population would bo abroad, and the 
appearance of a travel-stained rider and jaded steed could 
not fail to attract their special nolice. 

Yet no place holding forth the slightest prospect of safe 
shelter for a few hours could be descried, although now 
objects could be distinguished afnr off. 

Dick’s attention was distracted from the consideration 
of this difficulty by seeing a man some distance off riding 
upon a horse, or rather coh, which, despite its abort, 
clumsy-looking make, was tearing over the ground at » 
gatiop which few hunters could have equalled. 


Deck’s first thought was that this man was harrying 
towards him with hostile intentions, and hu Lauds in- 
voluntarily sought his pistols. 

But before ho drew one of these weapons CstO his belt 
he saw that his opinion was erroneous. 

The man was coming towards him, it is true ; but as he 
came nearer, Dick perceived readily enough that he waa 
being carried along entirely against his will. 

The coh, in fact, was running away, and apparently 
had the bit firmly between his teeth, so that it was im- 
possible to check his mad career by tugging at the reins. 

Dick stopped abruptly. 

For the moment he forgot everything in the intense 
iuterest he felt in this fresh spectacle. 

It was impossik’rs for him to .render any aid — all be 
could do was to remain a spectator. 

The scene did net continue long, however. 

A tall, quick-set hedge dividing the fields from the road- 
side came in the cob’s way. 

Either the animal was too terrified to see the obstacle, 
or else it thought it could be surmounted. 

At any rate, on it came at undiminished Bpeed ; hut 
when wiibin a couple of yards from the hedge-row it 
stopped short, as though arrested by the powerful uand of 
some enchanter, planting its fore feet most doggedly upon 
the ground. 

The result of this sudden stoppage can bo imagined. 

. Away flew the rider over the horse’s neck, executing a 
kind of half-somersault over the hedge, and finally druje 
ping head foremost into the road. 

Here he lay like one deprived of life, while the cob, 
though quite unconscious of the mischief it had done, 
turned round and trotted composedly across the meadow 

All this happened with extreme rapidity. 

Indeed, it seemed to Dick that not more than half a 
moment had elapsed since he first caught sight of the 
terrified animal. 

Under such circumstances as those in which the high- 
wayman was placed, he might have been pardoned if ho 
had continued on his way. 

But Dick was not so inhuman. 

As soon as ever he recovered from the first shock of 
his surprise — aud this was mot long— he hasrened to place 
himself at the side of the prostrate man. 

His worst fears were not realised, for he found him re- 
covering possession of his senses. 

Dick did what he could to restore him, and when tie 
had to some extent succeeded, the ■ farmer— for such by 
his costume he appeared to be — broke out into violent 
maledictions, not launched at his preserver, but at the 
beast which had served him this scurvy trick. 

“ I don’t know who you are, sir,” he said, addressing 
Dick, after a moment or two had elapsed ; “ bnt you are a 
Christian, and I am much obliged for your kindness.” 

“ Oh, don’t mention such a trifle. I hope you are not 
much hurt.” 

“ No— no,” answered the farmer. “I fell clear on to 
my head, so I think there is not much the matter.” 

The satisfied tone in which this remark was made 
brought a smile to Dick’s lips. 

Having thus spoken, however, the farmer endeavoured 
to gain his feet, and, in the effort that he made," appeared 
to become sensible that he was more injured than he ima- 
gined. 

Nevertheless, by Dick’s assistance, he at length stood 
erect. 

“ I feel very dizzy about the upper storey,’ he remarked, 
placing his hand to his head; '’but I shall get over that in 
a moment or two, I think.’’ 

But the fanner seemed to fret worse. 

“ It is n thousand wonders you were not killed," re- 
marked Dick. “Is there anything that * van do for you ? 
If so, speak.” 

“ Do you mean what you say ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then that emboldens me to utter a request which 
otherwise I should not think of making.” 

“ What is it, then ?” 

“ Why, if you would help me up on to your horse, an J 
lead me home — it is only a little wsy from here — I shall 
be always indebted t<_, you, for, to tell the truth, I am 
afraid l am more hurt than I thought at first ” 

“ I hope not,” said Dick ; ' bnt 1 oompiy iri ffi your 
reomest most readilv.” 


“ Many thanks. One of these days I hope I shall be Dick drew baon at uuce. 
able to return the obligation.” “ Show me ft back way to the stables," he said, addresa- 

“ You can easily do eo at the present moment." ing one of the farmer’s sons ; and then, very roach to tne 

“How, sir? — my good sir, how 60 ?" asked the farmer, surprise of all present, he added : 
eagerly, who by this time had succeeded in seating him- “ Some men are coming across your fields who sen*' 

self upon the back oc Slack Bess. my life K you wish to increase my obligations to you, 

“ Show me the way," answered Dick, “ and I will tell you cun do so by telling them that you have not 6eea 
you as we go along.” anyone answering to my description.” 

The farmer indicated the position of his house, and These words caused so much surprise, that Dick, despite 
Dick, without an instant’s delay, set off in that direction. his danger, could not help feeling a litt le amazed. 

The farmer had a little difficulty in retaining his seat, However, before the farmer and his family conld re-, 
for his brain reeled. ~ cover themselves, he followed the young man to whom 

Still, he professed himself most anxious to become he had first spoken, and who was waiting impatiently for 
acquainted with Dick’s request. him. 

“ I am journeying to London," said Turpin, “ and have Just as the back door was closed, Dick heard a loud 
been travelling all night. When I saw you I wag looking knocking at the front. 

out for a place where I could find shelter for m few hours As the stables were situated in the rear of the farm- 

for myself and steed, so if you will not mind according house, it was easy enough to gain access to them un- 

ne your hospitality for a little—*” , seen, 

The farmer interrupted him. As if to favour Dick’s flight, too, a thick white mist 

I* You are welcome to the best my house affords,” he had arisen from the meadows, which had the effect of 
said, heartily, “ and doubly welcome. This is a poor making everything look indistinct. 

favour to render in return, however.” The quickness with which Dick saddled and bridled 

“Not at all so — not at all so.” Black Bess elicited the admiration of the farmer’s sou, 

At this moment Dick came in sight of a substantial- who had never before been witness of such expedition, 
looking farm-house, which, although situated not very far In another instant Dick was in the saddle and making 
from the high-road, was, nevertheless, concealed from it his way across the meadows, the vapour upon which 
by some rising ground. quickly hid nim from sight, while the soft turf made the 

“That is your home, I suppose ?” strokes of his mare's hoofs almost inaudible. 

“ It is. We shall soon be there now. Curses on the Black Bess seemed as full of fresh vigour as her master, 
brute ! I’ll have it shot, I will.” evincing not the least signs of having journeyed so far 

The approach of Dick was noticed by the inmates »f already, 
the farm-house, who came out with their faces expressive “ Luck is on my side,” Dick ejaculated, when he at 
of the greatest curiosity and alarm. length emerged upon the high-road at a point nearly a 

An explanation was soon given, and a surgeon there- dozen miles distant from the farm-house. “ I have missed 
upon immediately sent for, though the farmer resolutely the grabs nicely, and now then for a speedy journey to 
protested against it. . London." 

He maintained stoutly that he should come round in a Before starting, however, he listened with the utmost 
minute or two ; but he kept getting paler, and before ho intentuess ; and as the night was a calm one, he was con- 

had fairly crossed the threshold he almost swooned. vinced that his foes were nowhere very near to him. 

But he wa3 most particular in giving instructions that This point ascertained, he did not hesitate to g ve 
Dick should be treated with the utmost hospitality, and Black Bess tLs rein. 

not allowed to want for anything. j Once more, then, did this matchless ateed stretch along 

The highwayman could not help congratulating himsedf the high-road as though animated by the same impatience 
upon haring got into such comfortable quarters, although as her rider. 

it* had been at the expense of a serious injury to the Fain would we continue to describe her gallant pro 
farmer. gress, but it was not diversified with any incident of 

Dick would not suffer any attentions to be shown to sufficient importance to warrant us in doing so, and more- 
himself until the farmer had been thoroughly attended to, over, many important stirring incidents are waiting for 
and while this was done he occupied himself in looking recital. 

after liis mare. It must, suffice to say, then, that Dick performed the 

When he returned to the house, however, he found a remainder of his journey safely and with little trouble, 
substantial and tempting repast awaiting him, to which for the officers did not ippi-ar to be so vigilantly on the 
he did ample justice. look-out as he got nearer to London.^ 

After that he retired to & bed-chamber, having first Both Bess and himself were tired,. but he continued to 
ascertained that the worthy fanner appeared to be con- push on, for his anxiety to reach his destination grew 

siderably better. greater as he got nearer and nearer to it. 

Aa for Dick, he was terribly fatigued ; and now that ft thus happened that he gained no intelligence what- 
there was a prospect of rest, ho seemed to become doubly ever concerning the fate of his two comrades, 
sensible of it. * He entered London, too, by an easterly direction, and 

Fastening his door, he flung himself, dressed as ho was, made his way, by various unfrequented roads with which 
upon the bid, and no sooner had he assumed a recumbent lie was familiar, to that narrow passage which we have 

position than he fell fast asleep. so often made mention of, and with which Old Matthew 

His slumber was so profound that no ordinary aoise had communication by means of a private door, 
would have been capable of arousing him from it. There was a time when the narrow passage was con- 

Tliis was not surprising, for he had by no means re- stantly and closi ly watched by the police ; but Dick on the 
covered from the effects of his illness, and a long time present occasion d’.d not hesitate to enter it, for he judged 
had elapsed since he had taken any proper rest. that there could net. possibly be tho least suspicion exist- 

He continued to sleep undisturbedly until just when ing that he was in London at all. 
evening was beginning to close in. When he paused near the old t-imiliar door way, many 

Then he awoke and made his way downstairs. and strange were the thoughts which passed through hi 1 

He was glad indeed to find the farmer sitting by the mind. . , 

fireside ; and by his manner it could be told that he whr A long time had elapsed smee his last visit and he hao 
much better. no certain knowledge that Old Matthew would be there. 

That good cheer and hospitality for wnich England 1? for he could not tell whether he had escaped the conse > 
celebrated was shown to Dick, who was strocglw urged quences attaching to his communication with Tom I>a\ is, 
to prolong his stay. about whose fate Dick was most anxious. 

But this he declared impossible, owing to the urgency Whether Matthew was still at his old quartern or C6t 
of his business. was a point which Le felt would be quickly ascerti nou, 

Just as he was about to quit the house he per*»r' «r a for having found the concealed handle of the bell, he 
email party of officers approaching. pressed upon it. 

Doubtless this was a portion of a larger trey p which Hardly a moment elapsed before wha sac ned to be a 
had been sent to the farm-house upon the chacoe M ob- portion of the solid wall receded and Old Matthew utood 
taininjr some information. be'ore him 
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At the very first glance Dick saw that Old Matthew’s 
countenance had upon it an expression such as he had 
never seen it wear before. 

But ere he uttered a word or allowed the landlord time 
to recover from his amazement, he entered, leading Black 
Bess by the bridle. 

Hie next action was to etose ihe secret door behind 
him. 

Then, ana not till th«n, did he venture to speak. 

“Why, Matthew,” he exclaimed, forcing a gaiety which 
ha was far indeed from feeling, “ is this the best face you 
can show to mo after so loug an absence ?” 

Then perceiving that the ho^c »r-struck expression 
npon his friend’s countenance intensified, Turpin’s as- 
sumed gaiety vanished instantly, and intense anxiety 
took its place. 

Old Matthew’s silence and strange manner stiucka 
chill to his heart. 

He felt sms. that- some dire calamity had happened, and 
therefore prepared hmiself to be**r .ome terrible announce- 
ment. 

Sot stifl he was far from imagining anything half so 
awful as what had happened. 

Old Matthew too, who could scarcely believe that Dick 
Turpin was ignorant of the disasters of that day, was in 
the highest degree amazed at the strangeness of the high- 
wayman’s behaviour. 

Thus they stood for some moments regarding caoh 
other in silence. 

Old Matthew, after many efforts, succeeded in finding 
his voice. 

“ Is it — can it be possible that — that—” 

“What?” cried Dick, his impatience and dread now 
amounting to absolute agony. “Speak — speak out at 
enee 1 You have something terrible to tell ! Out with it, 
man! I am prepared, and can bear anything but sus- 
pense !” 

“ But surely you must have heard — ” 

“I have heard nothing I” interrupted Dick, hastily. 

Matthew groaned deeply, and wrung his hands. 

“ Then from the bottom of my heart,” ho said, “ do I 
wish it had fallen to the lot of some one else to have to 
tell yon. Stand firm, Dick, the shock will be dreadful, 
for I can tell that though you think yourself prepared, 
you have no conception of what has happened. Tell me, 
will y on endeavour to stand firm ?” 

li I will — 1 will I” 

“ Then. 1 ' 6aid Matthew, hanging down bis head and 
•peaking in a hollow, stifled voice, “Sixteen-String Jack 
and Claude Duval are — are — Heaven help mel — dead — 
both dead — quite dead!” 

CHAPTER MLXXXVII. 

RELATES THE EVENTS WHICH FOLLOWED THE ARRIVAL 
OF T1IB HIGHWAYMEN AT THE WHITE HORSE INN. 

H *n Old Matthew’s words possessed some instantaneous 
petrifactive effeote they could not have made Dick stand 
more stone-like than ne did. 

Hot a muscle moved, but he stood with dilated eyes 
g tying npon the landlord. 

This first shock being over, a feellug of absolute in- 
credulity succeeded. 

Surely his ears had played him false, or else what he 
had believed to be recent, real events wore rao more than 
the vagaries of a distempered dream. 

Claude and Jack dead' 

The fact seemed too monstrous to be true. 

He would almost as soon have believed that he was 
himself in a state of non-oxistonee. 

Yet some kind of horrible consciousness that the ap- 
palling intelligence he had just received was indeed only 
too true ebainod his tongue. 

Fain would he have questioned his old friend, but for 
a long time bis voice resolutely refused to perform its 
office. s % 

But hie glance was so terribly expressive **■> had 
Matthew but once looked up, he would have beon able to 
understand it as easily as spoken words. 

The landlord, however, was too much overcome to look 
dp, or, indeed, to make a movement. ^ 

But at last Dick managed to articulate. 

“ Again — again, Matthew— tell ww that again I Unless 


you do, I must believe that my ears played me false I 
Again— again, I say!” 

“It’s all true, Diok— there *e not room for even tb* 
shadow of a doubt." 

u rV>th dead ?” 

“Yes, and buried, too, by this time.” 

“Good Heavens!” ejaculated Diok, with a deep 
groan. 

“ I thought you must have known something of it ” 

l 'Fo,no — I have only just arrived, after having abs- 
tained the most terrible of all losses.” 

“ Losses ?” echoed Matthew ( and as hs pronounced 
the word he glanced towards Blaok Bess, 

Dick understood him. 

“Ncl no,” he said — “I do not refer to ner. It — it is 
Maud I moan.” 

“ Maud?” 

“ Yes.” 

Wb at has happened to her ?” 

“ She is dead,’’ he replied, with ft burst of emotion 
which he tried in vain to oontrcl. 

“Calamity on calamity 1” muttered Matthew. “And 
where is Tom King, I wonder, all this time ?” 

“ What is that you say about my old comrade ?” asked 
Dick, removing his hands from his face, for he had 
caught the sound of his name. 

“ I was wondering where he could be.” 

“ Do you not know ?” 

“Ho. Do you ?” 

“I have not heard of him since our parting at Stone* 
henge.” 

“A dreadful business that,” said Matthew, shaking his 
head. “I shall always blame myself for having had 
some share in that catastrophe.” 

“ But Tom is not deaa, is he ?” 

“Not to my knowledge. He has not been heard of 
since the time you mentiou.” 

“ Then I fear the worst, for I know he was badly hit.” 

Matthew made no response. 

It soemed as though he had his own forebodings, but 
did not like to give them utterance. 

As though anxious to divert the subject, he Cft red : 

“ Come, Dick, we will not remain here. Take hold of 
Bess by the bridle. We will lead her to her old quarters.” 

Dick prepared to comply without uttering a word. 

“ He seems heedless whether there is danger or not,” 
Matthew said to himself, as he opened the door com- 
municating with the stable. 

Then, in a louder voice, he added: 

“ I don’t feel much afraid that the officers will trouble 
us to-night, Dick, they are too full of the business they 
i have done. Rely upon it, a day or two’s quiet will 
follow.” 

But Dick’s thoughts seemed too much absorbed for him 
to give such matters as these any consideration. 

Black Bess, in fact, came in for a greater share of 
neglect than he had ever before shown her. 

He was like one who had been stunned by a heavy 
blow and had only partially recovered from the effects of 
it- 

But the mare having been properly attended to, Matthew 
took hoid of the highwayman’s arm and led him towards 
that door we have so often described, which formed a 
means of communication between the yard and the pri- 
vate parlour behind the bar. 

Dick 6;tnk down helpless, and went into the first chair 
he came to, and then, in a hollow, murmuring voice, he 
said : 

“Now, Matthew, if you feel surs from interruption, eit 
down and tell me all this horrible business from first to 
last. I know nothing of the movements of my comrades 
after we separated at Stonehenge.” 

Dick Turpin having thus apoken. bent forward in bis 
seat, and placing his elbows upon his knees, covered hit 
face with his hands and prepared to listen. 

Before, however, the landlord could collect himself for 
the commencement of his sad recital, some one tapped 
lightly with their fingers against the door leading into 
the bar, which was no longer half-glass as formerly, but 
composed entirely of wood. 

It hardly seemed possible that Dick Turpin had not 
heard this sound ; but if he had he took no notioe of it, 
though by the look of Old Matthew it would seem 
though there was danger to be apprehended. 
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* Keep quiet," be sain ; “ I will just run out and see 
what k the matter. You shall have timely warning if 
there should be any danger.” 

But to all appearances ais words xexl upon unheeding 
ears, for Turpin neither moved nor spoke. 

Matthew hastily opened the door and passed through, 
closing it carefully and quickly after him. 

But another surprise awaited him, 

Standing at the bar window was Tom King. 

It was not possible to be in any doubt as regarded his 
identity, but he looked so pale, so thin, so wo’T, and 
haggard, that Matthew’s first Impression was that the 
highwayman’s spectre stood before him, and not himself. 

Tom observed his astonishment, and smiled faintly. 

“ T)o you take me for a ghost, Matthew ? You look as 
scared as though yon do. Don’t be alarmed — I am here 
in the flesh, though terribly worn out- I want the 
captain.” 

By the time Tom King had finished speaking these 
words Old Matthew had recovered himself. 

Quick as thought, he rushed across the bar and, opening 
the door, bade Tom enter. 

Then, without giving him time to say a word, he 
dragged him to the inner door, opened it, and pushed him 
over the threshold. 

The noise thus made caused Dick to look up. 

He recognised his old comrade at a glance. 

He sprang up with an ejaculation of joy and thankful- 
ness upon his lips, and the next instant he had clasped 
Tom’s hands in both his own. 

Old Matthew prudently bolted the door to secure them 
from interruption, whilst at the same time he implored 
them to make as little noise as possible. 

The meeting was most unexpected on both sides. 

The satisfaction both experienced at this reunion for 
the first few moments rose superior to everything else. 

But Tom’s first inquiries brought Diok to a remem- 
brance of the calamities which for the moment it may be 
said ho had forgotten. 

The questions served to show that he was quite 
ignorant of the fate which had fallen upon his com- 
panions. 

Again it became necessary for Matthew to break the 
iwful intelligence, for Dick was wholly incapable of the 
task. 

As the reader will readily suppose, Tom King was not 
less affected by this appalling news than Dick himself. 

Like him, he was at first absolutely incredulous. 

After their long association, it seemed impossible that 
there should come such a sudden and violent cessation. 

Like Dick, also, he did not yet realise that he had indeed 
looked upon the countenances of his faithful allies for the 
last time. 

“ I was just about to tell the captain all the particulars 
of what had happened when I heard that tap at the 
door." 

“ Do you think we shall be interrupted ?” 

“ No, not to-night. The officers are all too busy con- 
gratulating themselves upon what has happened." 

Tom shuddered 

“ I forget to say,” he added, after a brief pause, “ I left 
my horse outside. 

“ What! in the street?" 

“ Yes.” 

“That was highly incautious. Who is in charge of 
q?" 

“No one.” 

“No one ?’’ 

“ No ; the poor animal has come too many 2siles for me 
if> be at all afraid that she will run away.” 

* ? S'ne must be seen to," said Matthew. “ If the officers 
should see her they will, of course, suspect—” 

He did not stop to finish the sentence, but abruptly left 
he room. 

Dick Turpin and Tom King were now alone. 

“ This is a dreadful business, Dick," said the latter 
1 How did it all happen ?” 

“Do not ask me. I have ao idea of the particulars. 
Matthew was about to tell them to me when you 
time.” 

“ True — I remember.” 

“ But there is another calamity stAL’' 

u Another ?” 

“Yes, one that you have not heard ot,* 


“ Is Msud concerned in it ?” 

“Yes," said TurpiD, his voice almost choked. 

“ I feared so.’ 

“ For what reason ?" 

“ Because I fancied that the wound she had received 
was mortal.” 

“ It proved so.” 

“Ther you have my sincere pity, Dick.” 

“ I know it. But I feel as though life bad no longer 
a charm for me.” 

“ And so do I.” 

“ But you have experienced no loss.” 

“ True ; but yet I have a kind of dread upon my mind 
which I cannot get the mastery of.” 

“ A dread ?" 

“ Yes. Do you remember the propheoy ?” 

“ Propheoy — prophecy ?” 

“I can tell you do not. I mean about me being 
destined to die at your hands.” 

“ Pooh, pooh, Tom ! Cast aside such foolish thoughts. 
I would sooner believe that Old Matthew is destined to 
betray us to the police." 

“ Hark ! he comes." 

At this moment the landlord entered. 

He looked rather more cheerful than he had done 
hitherto. 

“ The coast is clearer than I had hoped to find it !” he 
exclaimed. “ The officers must be holding high revel 
somewhere; there has uot been one seeu outside all tho 
day.” 

“They must imagine we are away from London,” said 
Tom. 

“Depend upon it, thej’ have no suspicion of your being 
here ; and auch being the case, I have no doubt you will 
be able to remain unsuspected some time — that is, if you 
wish to do so.” 

“ We hardly know what we wish for at present.” 

“ No — no, certainly not. However, your horses are 
both in perfect safety, and yet where you can have them 
again almost in a moment if you wish.” 

“Thanks — thanks!” said Turpin, displaying a little im- 
patience. “ But. come, sit down and satisfy our 
curiosity.” 

“ I will.” 

Matthew seated himself between the highwaymen, who 
prepared themselves to listen with the closest attention 
to every word which might fall from his lips. 

As the reader is already acquainted with all the par- 
ticulars connected with Claude Duval and bixteen-String 
Jack, it would bo nothing more than waste of timo to set 
down what Matthew said. 

And the reader will easily understand what sort of 
effect was produced upon the two highwaymen by what 
they heard. 

When they were informed of the manner in which 
Claude had been struck down their indignation knew uo 
bounds. 

At first they refused belief altogether, but Matthew as 
feu red them that what he said was quite correct. 

“I could do nothing in the matter,” the landlord 
added, in conolusion. “ Every movement I made was 
watched with tho utmost closeness. Strive as I would, I 
could not escape their scruriny. They seemed as though 
quite certain that if any attempt at rescue would be made 
it would be organised here. I was in momentary expecta- 
tion of seeing you, yet I dreaded to do so, for I thought 
if you approached this quarter vuur fate, too, would be 
sealed.” 

The discussion upon what had happened was prolonged 
to a very late hour ; or, rather, an early oue, for day was 
close at hand when the conference broke up. 

Matthew then proposed that they should retire tr* 
rest. 

“I have a couple of good rooms upstairs,” ne sate, 
“ which are quite at your eorvice, and I should recommend 
that you remained in them. I don’t believe anyone has 
seen you enter the house ; and if you do not come down- 
stairs. and I only allow those who can be trusted to go 
up, l'don’t see why you should not remain undetected for 
a long time.” 

“ There seems every probability of it, Matthew,” saio 
Dick. “ And some little time will be necosi-ary for ns 1 0 
1 *alk matters over and decide upon wh»t is *0 1* dona.” 

“ Certainly !” 
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“Moreover, we are lioth weak and ill — oar nerves are 
shattered j but if we have a little quiet we shall soon get 
something like ourselves again. 1 hopo. 1 *-' 

“ So do I. Come, follow me !” 

The landlord led the highwaymen upstairs. 

The rooms of which he spoke weie at the top of the 
house, aud the windows wore eo placed that it was im- 
possible for any of the people i." the neighbouring bouses 
to look through them 

Thus there did indeed seem soma chance that *ae high- 
waymen would have a brief period of rest aud quiet after 
the terrible events which had recently occurred, for on 
Old Matthew’s fidelity they could thoroughly rely. 


CHAFTER MLXXXVIII. 

JtCK Tl’RITN LEARNS THAT THE REWARP OFFERED FOR 
HIS ATI REllENSrON HAS BEEN DOUBLED. 

When Dick Turpin said that both himself and his com- 
panion were weak and ill he spoke truly, for both of them 
were reduced to what might almost be termed the last 
stage of physical and mental prostration. 

With Tom King this was particularly the case. 

The reader knows how severely lie was wounded, and, 
for recovery, rest of body and peace of mind were strongly 
needed. 

Bo far, however, from being able to avail himself of 
these means of restoration, he hail been compelled to go 
through exertion of the most violent kind, and then, at 
last, he had received two terrible mental shocks. 

Dick Turpin could scarcely be called any better. 

Conversation with his old comrade, with whom he had 
been so long separated, had no charm, and as soon as ever 
Old Matthew had left, Dick threw himself upon one of 
the beds, and either fell fast asleep or else gave himself up 
to deep reflection. 

Tom saw he was in no hnmour to be spoken to, and 
therefore followed his example. 

Both felt themselves for a time out of danger, for Old 
Matthew would not fail to give them timely notice if any 
officers came near. 

Thus things remained until late in the day ; even then 
they might not Late aroused themselves if Matthew Lad 
not entered. 

Ho had not overlooked the necessities of his guests, and 
carried before him on a tray a substantial and tempting 
repa«t, wLich he had prepared with his own hands. 

ills entrance aroused the two highwaymen, who came 
eagerly into the outer room, inquiring whether all was 
well, 

“Yes — yes,” said Old Matthew, “everything is 
perfectly quiet, so sit down aud enjoy this meal in peace ; 
I am sure you must w ant something.” 

“ You are a real friend, Matthew.” 

“ I am glad yon think so.” 

“ And have the officers resumed their watch ?” 

“ What, upon these premises?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ At present I thick I may venture to say they have 
not.” 

“ All has been quiet, then ?” 

“Perfectly so.” 

“ That is encouraging.” 

“Very. 1 hope you will be able to remain in peace 
until you become once more like yourselves.” 

“Ah 1 Matthew,” said Dick, with a heavy sob, ’‘after 
what has happened it is in vain for yon tc expect that we 
shall be anything like what we have oitce beeD *' 

Tom King assented with a gloomy snake of the head 

“ Well, well, we shall see,” answered Matthew. “ Sit 
down to the taLle, and do not forget that there is an old 
proverb which says Time works wonders.” 

“ It may be true,” 6aid Did:, with a slight shudder, 
‘but I shall never, never forget the past." 

The highwaymen had not much appetite for the nif al 
which had been laid before them, and it was more a dis- 
inclination to offend their old friend, the landlord, than 
aught else which induced them to touch it. 

When the repast was over, Matthew closed the shutters 
and lighted a couple of candl**, which he placed on the 
table near the fire. 

Then he drew from his pocket a crumpled piece* of 
paper, which he sme hed out with great care. 


“ What is that ?” asked Dick. 

“ The Gazette — the newspaper which cot tains all tbs 
latest intelligence.” 

“And is there anything in it. about us?*" 

“ Thero is about you, Dick. The rew.va for your ap- 
prehension has been doubled, so that new »t represents a 
tolerable amount.” 

“Lend it me,” said Tom King — “I will look over it.” 

“Do; it will serve to pass the time away. I will go 
down again, for any long absence on my part might fc 
noticed, and so give rise to suspicion.” 

“ Try to keep our presence here a secret.” 

“ You may depend upon it.” 

“It will not be very easy,” remarked Tom King to his 
companion just as the landlord closed the door of the 
room behind him. 

“ What makes yon say that ?” 

“ Simply what I have been reading." 

“ Let me hear it,” said Dick, with languid interest. 

“ Well, what Matthew says about doubling the reward is 
perfectly correct, 60 that that will stimulate our foes not a 
little I was not referring to that, however.” 

“ What then ?” 

“You will be able to judge best by hearing me read it 
Just listen.” 

Tom King then read aloud the following paragraph : — 

“ ‘ Our readers will see in another column that the reward 
offered for the apprehension of that noted offender, Dick 
Turpin, has been doubled. We gladly give publicity to 
the tact, because we believe, when widely known, it will 
be the means of bringing him to justice. We have good 
authority, moreover, for stating that there is unusually 
strong probability of his spec iy capture. He has been 
seen very recently on the Western Hoad, apparently 
having London for his destination. The officers are 
following up his track with a closeness and perseverance 
which promise eventual success. When the notorious 
highwayman has been brought to justice it is hoped that 
passengers mil once more be able to make their way 
safely along ke high-roads which have for so long been 
uisgracefullj dangerous to all travellers.’ 

“ There, Dick,” cried Tom King, when he had finished 
reading, “what do you think of that?” 

“ Very little. They will have to be much sharper than 
they have ever shown themselves, or Old Matthew very 
careless, for them to be able to hunt us down here.” 

Tom did not answer. 

In fact, he had gone on reading, and apparently what 
he read was of so interesting a character as to render him 
oblivious of all else. 

Diok at once relapsed into a tererte. 

His eyes were fixed upon the fire, but instead of awing 
it he perceived only the quaint little churouyard where 
Maud lay. 

An exclamation from Tom King aroused him. 

“ Here is something still more startling,” he said, in an 
agitated voice. 

“About us?” 

“ About one of us,” answered Tom, vainly attempting 
to conceal his perturbation of spirits. 

“Which one?” 

“ Myself.” 

“Read, then,” said Dick, rousing himself mor* 
thoroughly thau he had done. 

Tom King, iu a low and tremulous tone, then read aa 
follows : — 

“ 1 latroHTANT. — If the son of the late Marquis of Bel - 
garde (the son by the second marriage, which was after 
wards decreed invalid), and who mysteriously disapitpare'* 
after tbe trial, will apply to Messrs. Flint and bteeit-, Soli- 
citors, York, he will hear something greatly to his advatv 
tage.’ ” 

“Well,” said Dick TurpiH, *itb an air of surprise and 
disappointment, “is that all. In what way can that 
advertisement concern either of ns ?” 

“ Is it possible that you forget——” 

“ Forget what ?” 

“ I see you have forgotten,” rents ked Tom King, with 
increasing melancholy. “ But do you not remember that a 
long time ago I related to you the history of my early 
,ife ? " 
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** Yea, I remember it perfectly.” 

14 Well, then " 

* Belgarde— Belgnrde : the name fa familiar." 

“ Alter what has Happened I am not surprised that you 
should forget Besidea, it is a long time ago since I made 
the narration.” 

r My memory fail a sfii;.* 

“No wonder. Well, I will tell you again. My father 
was the Marquis of Belgarde. He died before I was two 
years old, and I was brought np on one of the estates, 
where I remained until nearly of age— of oonrse, anti, 
cipating that I should be the marquis. Instead of 
that,” he added, in a changed voice, and with a bitter 
langh, “ I have beoome a highwayman.” 

“ I remember now,” said Diok ; “ there was a former 
marriage— on your father’s part— a discarded wife — 
whose son was by law deolared the true heir to the title 
and estates.” 

“ Jnst so. It is a tale of sin and wrong. Ae yon 
know, when I found out what the verdiot was, I fled, 
for my pride would not allow me to remain there a 
finger-pointing object for everyone.” 

“ Then it is you who are advertised for ?” 

•'Undoubtedly.’ 

“ What can it be that is to your advantage ?” 

n There I am as much in the dark as you are. But I 
cannot describe the effect which those few lines have 
had upon me, and how vividly they have brought back 
to my recollection my youthful days.” 

Just as he uttered those words, Old Matthew appeared. 

“ la ail well?” Dick asked, for he guessed this visit bad 
tome cause. 

“Yes, all is well,” was the reassuriDg answer. “I 
merely came up for a moment to see whether you were 
In want of anything.” 

“ Do yon often read the newspaper, Matthew ?” askod 
Tom King. (' 

“ Yes, pretty regularly,” he answered, in some surprise. 
“ Why do vou ask ?” 

“Why, Ibecause I thought you might perhaps have 
seen some mention made of— of— the Marquis of Bel- 
gardo ?” 

“ Well, yes, I have,” he replied, curiously. u But why 
do you inquire?” 

“ Perhaps merely from curiosity," said Tom King, dis- 
playing great Impatience. “ At any rate, I shall feel my- 
self indebted if you will tell me all you know.” 

“I will do so willingly; but you will find it very 
little. I suppose you know that the marquis has just 
died ?” 

“Just died ?” ejaculated Tom. 

“ Yes— and at the time of ltf’s death I saw a few par- 
ticulars in the paper concerning him.” 

“ Was it respecting the manner in which he succeeded 
to the title ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I thonght so.” 

“ It seems his mother lived the greater part of her 
life in great poverty in London, and here the marquis 
was brought np like any ordinary vagabond.” 

“I ki»*wthat,” said Tom, hastily. “The woman 
was really married, though the marqnis, his father, 
thought the ceremony a sham one. This was proved 
by his marrying again.” 

“ Yes,” chimed in Matthew, “and be had a son by 
this second union, who was brought np as the heir; 
but when the trial was decided against him he disap- 
peared.” 

Tom nodded. 

“It seams that the eon by the first wife, and who 
lived but a very short time to enjoy his wealth and 
title, always; regretted that he had deprived another of 
so much, so that, you see, despite his bringing up, he 
was not quite dead to every good feeling.” 

Tom’s lip3 curled with a bitter, incredulous smile. 

“ He was in earnest,” oontinued Old Matthew, for, 
having no near relative of his own, he ha3 bequeathed 
by will the whole of his possessions to this second son, 
who has been searohei for with the utmost diligenoe.” 

“ He has not been found ?” said Tom. 

“ No — you may see the advertisement in that very 
paper” " 

“ I have seen it." 

* Well, now that I have told you ah I know, at least 
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satisfy me why yon feel so uncommon an amount oi 
interest in the mat ter ?” 

“I » 

But Tom did not finish, for moment the faint 

tinkling of a bell was heard. 

“I am wanted,” interrupted Matthew, hurrying to the 
door 

“Is it danger ?” asked both highwaymen, springing to 
their feet. 

“No, no— don’t be alarmed. Sit down again, and re- 
main easy and quiet. You shall have timely warning if 
you are threatened with any peril.” 

So saying, Matthew closed the door and hastily de- 
scended the stairs. 


CTTAPTER MLXXXIX. 

OtD MATTHEW GIVES THE HIGHWAYMEN THE BENEFIT 
OF HIS ADVICE. 

“He. will not deceive or mislead us,” said Dick, sinking 
down into his cheir again. “Iam amazed,” he con- 
tinued, “ at what I have just heard.” 

“ Are you ?” asked Tom, with another bitter laugh. 

“Yes, because you are the person advertised for, and 
of course the heir to a large fortune.” 

“And what good would it do me?” inquired Tom, 
moodily. “ I dare not step forward to claim it ; if I did, 
I should have to answer for my life.” 

“i suppose that is the case. Hark I here comes Old 
Matthew.” 

The landlord now returned. 

“It is all right,” he said; “I wa3 misled by hearing 
another bell. All is well ; and I thought such being the 
ce.se, the best thing I could do was to make haste back 
and say so.” 

t! Many thanks.” 

Old Matthew evidently meant to stay, for he eat down 
before the Sre, cud said ; 

“ New, Tom King, it fs not often I speak fn such a 
way, but let me tell you that I do not intend to stir from 
hero until you havo told me all about thi3 Belgarde affair. 
You had Some particular reason for asking, and I think 1 
am justified in demanding to know.” 

There could scarcely have been any request to which 
Tom would have accorded so unwillingly a* this. 

But he felt that he could not with very good grace re- 
fuse anything to one who had done them 6uch service as 
Matthew ha d 

This consideration decided him, and, though very re- 
luctantly, he related those particulars of lrs early life 
with which the reader is familiar. 

Matthew listened in unqualified amazement — indeed, 
almost in disbelief. 

But he soon found that Tom was thoroughly in earnest, 

“This is enough to stun anyone!” he exclaimed, as 
soon as Tom had brought his narrative to a conclusion. 
“But I must think upon it— I must really think upon it, 
for I am already impressed with the notion that the oc- 
currence can, and ought to be, turned to the advantage oi 
you both.” 

Tom shook his head. 

Old Matthew, however, did not allow this gesture to 
discourage him, but sat staring into the fire with the 
air and manner of one who is thinking deeply. 

He remained thus for some time, but at length he 
broke out, emphatically : 

“You must both of you— or, atleast, you, Tom— goto 
York.” 

“To York! What for?” 

“ To see these lawyers.” 

“ And be recognised and made prisoner !” 

“ No, no — yon must manage better than that.” 

“ But how is it possible for me to do so ?” 

“ That we must consider. First of all you must not 
overlook the circumstance that in this land of freedom 
money is all-powerful, and the possessor of enough of it 
can do anything he pleases.” 

“ Well, granting that, what of it ?” 

“ Why, the heir to the estates of tho late Marquis of 
Belgardo would be looked upon as a very different porson 
from Tom King, the highwayman.” 

’Cornu, Matthew,” said Turpin, joining in the conver- 
sation. 1 it is an odd thing to me if you cannot see some 
means of turning this coincidence in our favonr.” 
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The landlord’s eyes glittered. 

“Well,” he said, with an affectation of modesty, “I 
certainly had an idea in my mind.” 

“ Then out with it 1 Let us hear what it is. I will be 
bound it is something good !” 

“ That depends upon how Tom takes it,” said Matthew, 
with a side glance at Dick’s companion. 

“ 1 cannot tell till I hoar whrt you have to say,” said 
Tom King. 

® In the first place, then,” Matthew began, “ I suppose 
you have the means of proving your identity ?” 

“Oh yes!” . 

“ About yon ?” 

“No — but I could easily procure the necessary evi- 
dence." 

“Very good — that comes to just the same thing.” 

“ What do you propose ?" 

“ Why, I think you should go to York.” 

“To York?" 

“Yes — that is a part of the country you have not 
visited, I think ?” 

“We have not." 

“ Then you might count upon being unknown if you 
can only get away from here unseen, ami 1 think 1 
can undertake to manage that part of the business for 
you.” 

“And what arc we to do at York?” 

“Why, you must put yourselves into communication 
with these lawyers.” 

Tom shook his head. 

“ Stay — hear me out 1” cried Matthew, rapidly. “ You 
must manage all with caution. Let them know who you 
*re, and, take my word for it, they will interest them- 
selves and obtain a pardon for you ; and, remember, you 
will be able to pay them well out of the property you are 
coming into.” 

“ A pardon 1” repeated Torn, with the air of one who is 
thinking deeply. 

“Yes — a pardon." I 

Tom shook his head. 

“ I fear I have done too much for a pardon to be granted 
to me.” 

“Tut, tut! Don’t I tell you that money will do 
everything in England. If you were ten times as black 
as you are it would wash you as white as snow !” 

“ Do you in got d earnest thluk there is a possibility of 
such a thing ?” asked Dick, anxiously. 

“ If I did not,” asked Matthew, “ do you think I should 
counsel you to do it ?" 

“ Well, of course not.” 

“ But,” said Tom, “ enter a little more into explana- 
tion.” 

“ I should be very glad to do so if you would only 
allow me the opportunity.” 

“ We will listen, then.” 

u Very good ; and you may take my word that I believe 
things could be managed as I say. If influence powerful 
enough was only brought to bear, your pardon could be 
obtained.” 

Although Tom tried to conceal his sentiments, yet it 
was plain enough to bo seen by his manner that this 
prospect was far from displeasing to him. 

“ To toll you the truth,” ho exclaimed, for he guessed 
that his friends had read his thoughts, “ I am tired now 
of the life 1 have been leading after what has happened 
to Claude and Jack — I feel that I can never take the least 
pleasure in it again." 

“ I don’t wonder at it." 

“Moreover," said Tom. displaying more excitement 
and interest than he had done nitherto, “ if C succeed in 
getting my own pardon, I shall then have 60 much in- 
luence perhaps as will enable me to get a pardon for the 
captain too.” 

Dick put up his hand. 

“You will not have to take that trouble, Tom.” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Because I have made up my mind to tase the vsry 
first opportunity I oan find to leave England." 

“Leave England?” ejaculated Old Matthew, pushing 1 
hie chair bedt several inches in his intense astonish- 
ment. 

“ Yes ; this land has no longer the slightest chams ier 
me — not ihe slightest. I — 1 — long to be on the other aim* 
u g channel — near to the little hamlet ftr village I 


spoke of There, and there dona, could I wish to end my 
lays and if I can succeed in reaching that spot I shall 
be beyond the reach of pardon." 

“ very true,” said Tom. 

“ But you won’t do it," cried Matthew, vehemently — 
“ I am sure you won’t do it.” 

“ If I live I shall," answered Turpin, in those quiet 
earnest tones which are so much more expressive of 
stern determination than loud and boastful protestations. 

“ Well, we shall have to see about that,” replied 
Mathew, resolved that if he could do nothing else he 
would at any rate change the subject. “Let us first talk 
about this journey to York. Are you inclined to under - 
take it ?■’ 

“ What do vufi aiy, captain ?” asked Tom King. 

“ i am quite willing. All ways are the same to me now. 
Except,” he added, “that it may be I shall be able to get 
a boat from the vicinity of York much easier than I could 
from any other part of the country, for there I should 
rely upon being thoroughly unknown." 

“ And no doubt justly so," said Matthew. “ May wi 
look upon this matter, then, as being quite settled ?” 

“ Yes," said Tom, with a sigh, “ I suppose we may.” 

“ Then why that sigh ?" 

“ I know not. I was only thinking of——" 

“ Thinking of what ?” 

“ Some foolish remarks,'’ was the reply. “ 1 hey are 
not worth consideration." 

But Old Matthew evidently thought himself entitled to 
know everything connected with the highwaymen, and 
became so pressing that, in order to get rid of his impor- 
tunities more than for any other reason, Tom related to 
him the particulars of the strange prophecy. 

Matthew greeted the recital with a laugh. 

“ I only hope we may all live to see that day. If we do 
we shall have nothing to complain of on the score of old 
age. Nothing could be more unlikely to oome to pass 
than that.” 

It was dear, however, that a certain impression had 
been made by it on the mind of Tom King — perhaps more 
than there would have been had he just then been in his 
usual state of health. 

Dick, too, had heard the story so often repeated that 
a vague feeling that there might be something In it oame 
over him. 

The subject was immediately ohanged by Matthew, 
who was full of the project he had started for a journey 
to York. 

“ If you would take my adriew,” he said, “ yon will 
consent to remain here as long as possible ; or, at any 
rate, until you are sufficiently recovered to start upon 
your journey.” 

“ The counsel is too agreeable to be disregarded,” said 
Tnrpin. “ I confess I should like to feel that I had re- 
covered something like a proper share of my strength 
before I attempted any fresh undertaking.” 

Thus was the matter decided. 

A day passed over in perfect tranquillity ; but Diok, in 
watching his companion, saw that hour by hour he grew 
more and more uneasy, nor was he at any loss about the 
cause. 

The prospect Matthew had held out to him — not only 
of obtaining a pardon for all his past offences, but also of 
recovering possession of what had once been hie — con- 
tinued to make a deeper and deeper impression upon 
him. 

Who could wonder that suoh a future should display 
itself to him in the most tempting of oolours ? 

The more he reflected the more glowing did his an- 
ticipations beoome, and that which at first he was in- 
clined to pass over without notice came to be the one 
great object of his life. 

His impatience at length became too great to be 
.altogether concealed. 

He did not say so, but yot he hinted in many ways 
that he was tired of his stay, and full of anxiety to 
know whether Matthew’s ideas had any substantiality. 

As for Dick, the monotony of confinement in those 
rooms at the top of Old Matthew’s house quickly be- 
came excessively irksome to him. 

It was, then, on the third night after flieir arrival 
that they announoed to Old Matthew that they were 
is readiness to go. 

“ I had certainly not expected yon would take so nasty 
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• departure ; otherwiog I would not hare mentioned the 
matter just at present. Let me persuade you to stay a 
tittle longer yet — von are scarcely iu condition to cope 
*dth any great danges, should any arise. * 

“I shall get no better here,” said Tom King, im- 
patiently. “ What other reason is there why we should 
aot go at once ?” 

“ None that I know of." 

“ Then we will go.” 

“ But at least not to-night — it is aiready too late to 
think ahoutit, because no preparations whatever have been 
made.” 

“Well, let it be to-morrow night, then,” said Dick 
Tnrpin. 

, “ y°u please. I will see that by dusk everything is 
In perfeot readiness.” 
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This point being decided upon, some tours were speu< 
in anxious deliberation. 

Tom King and Turpin, between them, were possessed 
of a considerable amount, and this they were both anxious 
to induce Matthew to accept. But he" firmly refused it. 

“ No— no,” he said ; “you cannot tell what want you 
may have for it Keep it— keep it ; I will settle for all 
the past Tom, as soon as you are pardoned and in un- 
disturbed possession of your wealth.” 

But Dick insisted that half of the larger sum should ba 
given to Matthew there and then. 

He would take no refusal. 

The remaining half he roughly, but as near as could b« 
equally, divided between his oomrade and himself. 

This being done, they separated and awaited with ths 
utmost impatience the coming of the succeeding night 
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' CHAPTER MXO. 

chf prophbot fvlfiiled — dick turpin shoots tom 

KINO IN DRURY LANK. 

It has been said truly that we believe readily that wuich 
we wish to be true and likely to oume to pass. 

But for this it fj questionable whether Tom King would 
have suffered himself to be so led away by the possibilities 
which Uld Matthew had suggested. 

To one capable of judging calmly and justly, and 
one acquainted with all the circumstances, nothing would 
have appeared more unlikely than that by any means or 
influence, however powerful, Tom King could hope for 
legal pardon for his many and great offences. 

But for his own part he did think it probable, and so did 
Turpin, whose thoughts, however, it must be confessed, 
were more bent upon making his way as speedily as pos- 
sible to the little French village, where Maud had found 
a last resting-place. 

At any rate, he was glad enough to quit the safe shelter 
which Old Matthew’s roof had afforded him. 

During the long period of the sojourn of the highway- 
men, however, nothing particular had been see* of the 
police. 

They had been unusually quiet and undemonstKttive. 

This could only be accounted for by the supposition 
that they were away on the wrong scent, or else that they 
were concerting such measures as would tend to the anni- 
hilation of the two knights of the road. 

Both suppositions were in a measure right, as will be 
shortly seen. 

For the present, however, we must confine ourselves to 
a description of the proceedings of Dick Turpiu and Tom 
King. 

Faithful to his promise, Old Matthew had made every 
preparation, and having watched his opportunity, he suc- 
ceeded in getting both our friends into the little private 
parlour. 

“ Fortune favours you," he said, briskly, rubbing his 
bands together — “you ought to account yourselves spe- 
cially lucky. I believe I may say, with truth, there are 
no officers about.” 

“ Then,” said Tom Kin g, “ if that is the oase, the sooner 
we are off the better.” 

“Certainly; and yet there is no need to be precipitate. 
Believe me, I am not very anxious to get rid of you.” 

“ Where are the horses ?” asked Dick. 

“In the stable.” 

“Are they all right?” 

“ Right as trivets, Bess especially. I think I never 
saw her in suoh good trim and spirits. She seems fit for 
anything.” 

At these words Dick experienced a faint revisitation of 
the old joy which the remembrance of his gallant mare 
occasioned him. 

“ I long to see the noble creature once more !” he ex- 
claimed, with fervour. “ I long to sit again upon her 
back 1 When I do— then, and not till then, shall I feel 
something like myself again.” 

But though Turpin began to speak enthusiastically he 
finished with a heavy sigh, which told all too plainly 
how great was the sorrow that was weighing at his 
heart. 

“ Still a oup too low, captain ?” said Old Mattnew. 

“ But i will try to get you the better of that.” 

Dick shook his head. 

“ you may never expect to see me anything liae what 
I once was.” 

“ I’ho — pho 1 fou know nothing about it,” replied 
the landlord, who was busily at work with a corkscrew. 
“Loot here " he added, holding a bottle towards the 
tnghwayme try a drop of this : it is wine, mind you — 
every drop ol it is worth a hogshead of the stuff that is 
ordinarily sold under that name. Drink this, and then 
all the vapours now hanging about your heart and 
brain will anishl Drink it, I say, and than de- 
part.” 

While sp*tts.mg, Old Matthew poured out three large 
glares of the win* 


The invitation wus one which Dick and Tom King wen* 
not very likely to refuse 

“A toast!” said Matthew, as he raised hie glass. 
“ Here is hoping I shall not see yon again until you 
are in possession of your own, and wnen you have 
obtained not only your owu oar don but the captain’s 
tool” 

“ I hope so too !” said Torn, in response. “ But now, 
Matthew, you will excuse my impatience. Let ua say 
no more — let us not lose a moment more of valuable 
time. Get our horses ready, and wo will start at 
once.” 

M As you will,” answered the landlord, putting down 
his empty glass. “ I am sorry to part wi»h you ; but yet 
I cannot ask you to remain, for T feel aspired there can 
never be a more favourable opportunity for getting off 
unseen.” 

“ Where are the norses ?" 

“ In the stable at present." 

“Right — you told me so. But how ere we to 
mount ?” 

“ I will tell you. 1 have thought the matter over, and 
my belief is that the best way will be to have them brought 
round to the front.” 

“ What, into Drury Lane ?” 

“ Yes — and the moment they arrive you must sally out, 
mount with all speed, and ride off.” 

“ But why this course ?” 

“ Because it seems to me to be the one that will give 
you the best chance against your enemies.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ If anyone is on the watoh — and there might be a spy 
at hand — you will be off and away before he~ nas time to 
raise an alarm.” 

“ Very true, Matthew. It shall be a* you have planned 
it ; only let us go now at once.” 

“ Your weapons are all in perfect readiness for instant 
use ?” 

“ Trust us for that.” 

“ Then in two minutes the horses shall be in the 
front.” 

Matthew quitted the bar-parlour a3 he spoke. 

But he did not latch the door, and Tom, prompted by 
restlessness and curiosity, took advantage of the circum- 
stance to peep out into the bar beyond. 

Judging by his manner, ho saw something interesting, 
for he at once beckoned Dick to his side. 

The latter then pooped through the crevice, and his re- 
gards were instantly fixed upon a man who wa is in the aot 
of drinkiug something at the counter. 

Although a great part of the countenance of this 
individual was concealed by a largo bandage, which was 
placed in a diagonal direction over the left eye, yet Dick 
was immediately conscious that he had seen this man 
somewhere before. 

But in what place, and when, he in vain tasked his 
memory to remember. 

There was nothing in his manner at all provocative of 
suspicion. He drank from his glass calmly enough, and 
seemed to stare around him only with the listless gaze of 
one who wanted better occupation. 

The highwaymen were still watching when they ob- 
served Old Matthew approaching, and then of course they 
withdrew. 

“ Is all well still ?” was the first question. 

it j think bo.* 1 

“ Who is that fellow at the bar ?" 

“ What, you have seen him ?” 

“ Yes — who is he ?” 

“ I wish I knew. I am impressed with the idea that I 
have seen him before at some time or other, and looking 
very different to what he does now.” 

“ That is just my impression,” said Dick Turpin. 

“ I should set him down for a spy,” said Tom. “ That 
was my thought when first I caught sight of him.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Matthew. “I shall know 
more about him directly, for I intend to Lave a good 
look at his features, and without his being any the wiser 
for it.” 

These words roused the attention of the two 
friends. 

There seemed to be no end to 01'’ Matthew s son 
trivances, and he made use of a fresh >ie on the present 
Koocaeion. 
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Stepping nimbly on a chair, he removed a small picture 
whioh was hanging against the wall, ~- 

A small round hole then became visible, and to this he 
applied his eye. 

This peep-hole was so skilfully placed that it enabled 
anyone to take a full view of the bar and the paSS'vc 
beyond. 

Matthew remained motionless for what seemed to 
be an intolerable long time to those who were watching 
him. 

At last he descended, and, in answer to the inquiring 
glances which were bent upon him, he said : 

“ I think 1 know him now, although he has disguised 
himself so well.” 

“ Disguised himself 1 Who is it ?” 

“One who has had rather rough treatment here,” 
answered Matthew, complacently, “though it seems ho 
has not yet had enough.” 

“ Who is it?” 

“ A spy— that’s who it is !” 

“A spy?” repeated both the highwaymen, at once 
handling their weapons. 

“ Yes. I scalded him once terribly with some warm 
water. But 1 only wish it had been just a trifle 
hotter 1” 

“ That is the rascal, is it ?” 

“It is.” 

“Is he there still ?" 

“ He was when I stepped down.” 

Dick nimbly mounted the chair, and there sure enough 
stood the man, apparently having not the least in- 
tention of moving — at any rate, not for some time to 
come. 

Now that Old Matthew had declared his identity, Dick 
had no trouble at all in recognising him. 

“ What is to be done ?” he said, as he descended. “It 
will not do for us to attempt to pass him.” 

“No, no — certainly not; and perhaps, after all, he is 
quite k# well where he is as he would be if he were out- 
side.” 

“ What do you intend to do ? If the horses are in the 
iane how are we to reach them ?” 

“ They are sure to be there by now. But you seem 
to have forgotten my private way. Look here.” 

So saying, Matthew opened the secret door by which, 
as the reader will remember, communication could be 
had with the yard. 

In less thau a moment all three were standing in the 
open air. 

Matthew without delay unfastened the door leading 
into White Horse Yard. 

With his hand upon the lock, he said, in a subdued 
voice, for he was not without the dread that, there might 
be listeners near : 

“ farewell, and good luck to you both I I hope you 
will have every success. When 1 open the door make a 
rush iuto Drury Lane, mount your horses, and bo 
off. You cannot possibly be loo speedy in your move- 
ments.” 

“ Good-bye, Matthew !” said Tom. “ If I do succeed, 
rest a sored that you will not be forgotten.” 

“ I kuow all about that. Be off with you, and above 
*11, i>8 quick !” 

“ Open the door, then.” 

The command was instantly obeyed, and the highway- 
men at once glided out into the darkness. 

Although they moved rapidly towards the end of the 
passage, yet their steps were very stealthy and cau- 
tious. 

At the end of it, and before ventunDg to dash into the 
road, they paused. 

The first thing they caught sight of was a man holding 
the two horses. 

It would seem that be had been keeping a sharp look- 
out for them, for he came hastily towards tnem. 

All seemed silent and suggestive of 6afoty. 

“ Now for it, Tom !” said Dick. “ One rush, and be 
into the saddle as quickly as you can.” 

“ Never fear for that.” 

“ Now, then I” 

The highwaymen made a sudden dash forward. 

“Off, and away 1” said the man, in a low voice. “1 
am greatly deceived if the grabs are not about in good 
force to-night! Otf. and away !” 


Before he bad finished speaking the sharp, clear tones 
os a whistle broke the silence. 

Had it been the summons of a magician it could no 1 * 
have produced a speedier effect. 

As if bv enchantment the a moment betore quiet street 
became alive with police officers. 

Dick found himself roughly seuea; but he quickly 
threw off the grasp, and with that sudden bound which 
he had so often practised, and which had so many times 
stood him in such good stead, he placed himself in the 
saddle. 

But, rapid as he had been in his movements, yet there 
had been time enough for two of his foes to be busy with 
the bridle of bis mare. 

Like a flash of light Dick’s sword leaped from its scab- 
bard, and, quicK as the eye could wink, the two men re- 
leased their bold, and drew back with cries of pain, for 
they had been so severely wounded about the wrists as 
to deprive them of all use of their hands- 

Obeying the rein, Black Bess gave a sudden bound 
which carried herself and rider out of the immediate 
reach of their foes. 

Fortunate indeed was it that this sudden movement 
was made, for quite a shower of bullets fle w over the spot 
they had so recently occupied. 

For Dick the way of escape lay open, provided he had 
chosen to avail himself of immediate flight. 

But this was just what he was determined not to 
do. 

He resolved to look to his old comrade, who had not 
been so successful as himself. 

Tom King was not quite so expert at mounting rapidly 
as Dick was. 

However, despite the attack made upon him by his 
foes, he succeeded in getting one of his feet in the 
stirrup. 

But, unluckily, hia horse at this moment swerved 
aside. 

Then the chance was lost. 

The officer who had been at first repulsed, sprang 
again upon him and grasped him tightly by the 
throat.' - 

Self-defence then compelled Tom King to abandon his 
attempt to mount his steed while he struggled with his 
foe. 

But he found that his antagonist, though inferior to 
him in point of height, possessed a remarkably muscular 
frame, and before maj>y seconds had elapsed our old 
friend felt that for once he was opposed to one whose 
strength was greater than his own. 

That this should be the case will seem in no measure 
astonishing when it is remembered that Tom was much 
enfeebled by his wounds, from which he was very far 
from having recovered. 

But he felt that his life depended upon his exertions, 
and he struggled tremendously. 

The officer’s tactics were apparent enough. 

His iutention was to hurl Tom King to the earth and 
then fling himself upon him. 

“ Hold off I” he cried to his associates. “ Keep where 
you are; I can manage the job single-handed easily 
enough. Leave me, 1 say, and look after the other 
one.” 

There was very near an end to his boasting at this 
moment, for Tom King, fully realising the desperate 
nature of his position, summoned up ail his energies in 
order to free himself from the llrm grip of his adver- 
sary 

The attempt almost succeeded, but not quite. 

His temporary success was, in fact, merely owing to the 
circumstance that he found the officer slightly off his 
guard. 

The sfjr.iggle now was terrific. 

It was just at this juncture that Black Bess gave that 
extraordinary bound which placed Dick Turpin in tem- 
porary safety, and enabled him to look round and see bow 
things fared with his friend. 

Before he had time to think what he should do— before, 
even, he could finish drawing a fresh pistol— which was 
the first thing instinct prompted him to do — the officer 
succeeded in flinging Tom King to the earth. 

But the highwayman did not cease his struggles. 

At first he was undermost, but by a dexterous move- 
ment he changed positions with his foe. 
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Happening then to look up, h® hw Dick, some paces off, 
holding a pistol in his hand. 

“ Fire, captain,” he cried — l * firo ! Shoot the fellow ! 
It is my only chance, for I am almost overpowered/ 

Dick raised hia arm and levelled hia pistol. 

But so rapid were the gyrations of the two combatants 
that it was impossible to take such an aim at tb® one as 
would secure him from wounding the other. 

But Tom King was getting exhausted. 

“Fire, Dick!” he exclaimad, at the top of his voiw. 
“Why don’t you fire? Do you want to see me mads 
prisoner before your eyes ?” 

“I cannot aim. I am afraid of hitting you !” 

“ No matter 1” cried Tom, impetuously. “ Better that 
than be dragged to Tyburn ! Fire— fire, I say 1 It is the 
first favour I have begged of you ! Fire, I say ! Now — 
now, 6 r you will be too late !” 

Aa he spoke, Tom lung made the most strenuous 
efforts to keep his adversary in one position, while at the 
same time he held back as much as possible. 

Dick fancied he saw his chance, and took a rapid 
aim. 

But the ofilcer was by no means insensible to the danger 
by which he was menaced. 

He caught one glimpse of the glittering barrel of Dick 
Turpin’s pistol. 

The sight seemed to gift him with double strength. 

A sudden wrench enabled him to shift his position, and 
it was at this moment that the report cl a pistol was 
heard. 

Dick’s finger was on the trigger when the officer moved ; 
but he was not in time either to alter the position of the 
barrel or to stop the pressure. 

There was a loud, wild cry, and when the smoke 
cleared away from before Dick 's eyes he saw Tom King 
lying upon the ground bathed in blood. 

The frightful spectacle almost maddened him, and with 
an awful curse he fiung the discharged weapon from 
him. 

By a sudden but painful effort, Tom partially raised 
himself from the ground. 

“ The prophecy is fulfilled 1” he oried. “ Dick, I die by 
the hand of my beat friend 1 Farewell ! Fly — fly— fly at 
onoe 1 Do not linger now. for I am past all mortal aid ! 
Keep my secret I I — I— ’ 

A gush of blood interrupted his speech, and with a 
gurgling groan he sank back on to the hard roadway — 
dead I 

OHAPTEB MXOL 

TOM KING, THE H1G11 WAX MAN, FINDS ms LAST RESTING- 
PLACE. 

Like some statue of horror or despair, Dick sat upon his 
steed gazing with a stupified air at what had just occurred. 

So great was the shock that it was clear that at present 
he was in doubt whether what he saw was real. 

But ho was aroused by the vigorous efforts of the 
officers, who, quickly recovering from the state of astonish- 
ment into which this occurrence had thrown even them, 
rushed upon him, intent either upon his de ath or capture. 

The well-known accent of Old Matthew’s voice also foil 
upon his ear. 

n Fly— fly 1” he heard the landlord exclaim. “Make 
the best speed you can. To linger here can do no good, 
for Tom is now beyond all mortal power. You are not to 
olame. It was fate. Fly — fly 1” 

Thus urged, Dies half mechanically changed the diteo- 
linn of his mark’s head. 

No sooner had he done so than Black Be&3 bounded off 
at a speed that made thousands of sparks fly from the 
rugged stones with which Drury Lane was paved. 

ilia brain was on lire. Liquid lead seemed coursing 
through his veins, while his heart seemed to stand still in 
his breast, and to have become congealed into a mass of 
solid ice. 

in such a state of frenzy as he then Iras, no one can be 
surprised that he should urge his mare to redoubled speed, 
thinking, perhaps, by that means he should be able to out- 
distance thought — or rather the agonising recollection of 
what had just occurred. 

But before we follow him in his hi adlovig flight — that 
ffight which was destined more than auything else to per- 


petuate the remembrance of hhnself and steed— we will 
devote a few words to what took place at the inn, in order 
that, having done so, we may follow him throughout his 
long and eventful ride without being under the necessity 
of making any interruption. 

In the first place, then, we may state that Old Matthew 
spoke no more than the truth when he said that Tom 
Kii'g was already beyond all human aid. 

The bullet from the pistol of his best friend had done 
its work effectually. 

So narrow, though, was the escape of the police officer, 
that the bullet, in its course, cut off the lower part of his 
ear, and made a rather deep, ugly-looking furrow along 
one cheek before it finally found a lodgment in the heart 
of the highwayman. Old Matthew had been a spectator 
of the whole of the disastrous affair, which, although we 
have been s<sme time in describing it, because we have 
mentioned every detail, yet seemed to him no more than 
a momentary scuffle. 

Even had he felt the inclination to take any share in the 
affray, he would not have had the opportunity, for before 
he could possibly re-colleot his faculties, Tom King was 
lying on the ground. 

The officer struggled to his feet, scarcely knowing 
whether he was alive or dead. 

Blood poured copiously from his hideous-looking wound, 
and ere long the frightful smarting which it set up brought 
him to himself. 

The first thing Old Matthew did was to bound forward 
and stoop down over the prostrate form of the highway- 
man. 

He placed hia hand just above the region of the 
heart. 

It was covered with blood in an iustaut. 

But there was not the feeblest pulsation, and a glance 
at the features showed that they bore the nnmistakuble 
impress of Death. 

It was then that Old Matthew addressed those words to 
Dick which we have already recorded. 

Then, having spoken, he turned his attention once more 
to the prostrate form. 

The reader will scarcely require to be told how deep 
and sincere was Old Matthe w’s grief, for, from the first, 
Tom had ever been one of his especial favourites. 

The wounded officer feeling no inclination to join in 
the pursuit which had just been set on foot after Dick 
Turpin, came forward a step or two, and addressing the 
landlord, said: 

“ There’s one more of your pets done for, my friend ; 
and the one that remains won’t hold his life and liberty 
many hours longer. The precautions taken are suoh as 
will make escape totally impossible.” 

“ And you will carry a mark that will remind you of 
to-night whenever you happen to look in a glass,” re- 
turned Matthew, who, after one glance at the officer’s 
bleeding physiognomy, turned sliudderingly away. 

The officer solaced himself by giving vent to som° 
horrible curses. 

Then he added : 

“ I can pnt np with it, and could put up with a great 
deal more. I captured him single-handed — I knew I could 
do it if I only had a fair trial, and so you see I shall have 
no one to divide the reward, and therefore I shall be 
qu’.'ie content.” 

“ People’s ideas about oontentment widely differ,” re- 
marked Old Matthew. Then, in an altered tone, he 
said: 

“ What fs to be done with this poor fenow ?” 

“ Done with him ?” repeated the officor, for he was noi 
prepared with an immediate answer. 

u Yes : what is to be done ?” * 

U D— d if I know!” 

“Let him be carried indoors,” suggested Old Matthew, 
“ otherwise there will be such a crowd about our ears as 
will prevent us from doing anything.” 

“ I don’t know what to do,” observed the officer, still 
bnsy in his attempts to check the flow of blood from his 
wound. “ But he’s dead, and therefore there is nothing 
to fear about his escaping, so we will carry him in.” 

Old Matthew beckoned the ostler to come to his assist, 
ance, and between them the body of poor Tom King was 
carried into that room where he had stood only a few 
minutes before indulging in such bright hopes about tb« 
iuture. 
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Hattbew tad. much ado to conceal hi? emotion, nor 
toald he hare been able to do so but for the thought that 
the manifestation of any particular sorrow upon hia part 
might be the means of getting him into muoh future 

trouble* V 

The officer bawled lustily for a surgeon to dress his 

wound. 

M rn send my report to br ad-quarters, and sit down 
hire till I hear furtr-w" he said, in tones of dogged de- 
termination ; “and if 1 stir, blow met Ten thousand 
devils! where is the surgeon ?” 

The pain in Ms cheek now every moment increnscd in 
severity, and it had already reached such a pitch as to be 
almost unendurable. 

Matthew occupied himself in covering Tom over with 
a sheet; and having thus done for him all that lay 
in hla power, he withdrew to give full vent to his 
ffrtel 

“Who would have dreamed it?” he said, wringing his 
oanda. “It seems now to be hardly possible. Dead — 
and at snob a moment ! To fall by Dick’s hand, too — 
that is strangest of all— and to think that ho shauld dread 
the oocunencs of some such event ! SVhai will be Dick’s 
feelings uow? He declared himself tired of life before- 
how will he be after this ?” 

Such was the natnre of the landlord’s reflections. 

As for the officer, true to his purpose, he remained be- 
side the dead highwayman. 

His wound was dressed, and by tho time this operation 
was completed other police officers arrived. 

After much discussion it was finally determined 
(hat Tom’s body should remain where it was until 
after the inquest, when a further resolution could be 
made. 

This course was carried out, the body all the time 
oeing under the guard of a troop of officers. 

The offioial inquiry as to the cause of death was duly 
made, and the various facts deposed to. 

The verdict was one of wilful murder against Dick 
f orpin, for whom, on this account, though it seems 
itrange to say it, an additional reward was offered. 

Iu this way the affair ended. 

With a dead body— though it was that of a daring 
offender— the law conld do nothing. 

An effort was indeed made to have it buried within the 
precinots of Newgate, bat Old Matthew got some persons 
to come forward to claim the body as that of a relative, 
and of course it was handed to them. 

The melancholy duty of finding a last resting-place for 
the senseless clay then remained, and Old Matthew per- 
formed it in a manner which he felt certain would be ap- 
proved of by Dick himself. 

Most anxiously, then, he waited to hear intelligence of 
the captain, of whom sinco the moment of his departure 
he hau heard no tidings. 

It bow becomes onr duty to follow Dick, yet first 
of all we must mention one of Mr. Skellum’s ma- 
noeuvres. 

It was one whlob did credit to bis ingenuity, and it 
must be confessed that had it been put into execution 
earlier, the career of the highwaymen must have been 
brought to a full stop. 

The plan war simply this 

On every high-road leading from Loudon he made 
arrangements at the vari. us posting-houses that horses 
to the number of at leas* 1 half a dozen should be kept in 
constant readiness for him. 

1 he reason of this is obvious. 

He trusted that the time was not far off when one or 
other of the highwaymen would be started from their 
place of concealment. 

When this w»a done, the officers who were first upon 
his track were to ride him down, which the continual 
relays of frc%h horses procured without an instant's 
delay, would doubtless enable them to do. 

At all risks, they were not to lose sight of their prey 
after having once started it. 

His inf.truotions were that they should not ex^ianst 
themselves in endeavouring to overtake and make a 
capture, but solely be directed to keeping steadily 
upon the track. 

How the=e instructions were carried ont, and what 
was the effeot of them, will now be very shortly seen. 
Certainly, hewer***, these energetic measures seemed 


to promise ultimate snooe&s to Mr. Skellum sod ffl* 
party. 
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OLD MA1THKW STANDS A FRIEND TO POOR TOM KTtffl 
FOR THE LAST TIME. 


Dicv Turpin’s sensation of agony increased a thou* 
sandfold as he rode at that mad gallop along Drury 
Lace. 

Although, strictly speaking, he was not to blame fop 
what had occurred, he, nevertheless, blamed him self 
bitterly, and suffered the liveliest sensations of i emorst 
and horror. 

His state of mind, however, is so far beyond uup 
powers of diseription that we shall pass it over almost 
m silence. 


We can only Bay that it was in a state closely bor- 
dering upon frenzy that he continued to urge his mars 
onward in a northerly direction. 

Where he was going he never troubled himself to think, 
though that he should take this course, as one may say, 
almost mechanically, is not to be wondered at when it 
is remembered that Torn. King and himself had agreed 
to go to York. 

At present, however, he hud no thought that this 
should bo his destination. 

At length the very steep ascent of Stamford Hill won 
reached, and Black Bess, being left entirely to herself, 
thought fit to reduoe her speed to a walk. 

It was this change in the rate of motion that brought 
Dick Turpin to a sense of where he was. 

He looked around him in the utmost surprise for a 
moment or so. 

Then, recognising the locality, he allowed his mare to 
proceed, while he again overwhelmed himself with vain 
reproaches. 

“ To think that it should be this hand that should 
deprive my old comrade of his life 1” he exclaimed, 
clenching hia right fist violently. “ To deprive him of 
it, too, just at the moment when his future began to 
look bright and worth living fori The prophecy is 
fulfilled. How strange that it should be so I If I re- 
ceived some intimation of my own fate, .1 should be far 
from disregarding it now, however unlikely it might 
appear. 

“ And what is to be the end of all P” he asked him- 
self, at length. “ I stand alone. One by one my 
cherished companions have fallen, and I am left alone 
— alone : no, not alone — that can never be while Black 
Bess is with me. May I never live to see the day that 
she is taken from me 1 If the day ever does come, I. 
shall be desolate indeed.” 

He patted her neok fondly while he spoke, and Black 
Bess testified to the pleasure she felt at this recog 
nition on the part of her master. 

He little thought how close the timo was when this 
separation would take place, and how soon he womd 
have to experience the intense bitterness of utte* 
desolation. 

A moment afterwards, and he paused at the old toll- 
gate. 

. “Here’s a guinea,” said Dick, aa he flung the coin 
named to the tollkeeper. “ I always choose to pay iu 
advance. The next tunc yon see me coming, mind you 
have the gate open.” 

“ All right, your honour,” returned, the man, placing 
one finger at the side of his nose and shaking his head 
in a very knowing manner. “ Don’t yon trouble about 
that.” 


Dick rode on very leisi « ly. 

He had no motive for making nnusual speed, for lie 
had no idea that he was pursued. 

It was easy to see that he was thinking deeply > no 
doubt he was endeavouring to decide upon some 
oourso of future action. * 

There were many difficulties in the way of this, and 
before he had at all overcome his perplexity he wa.-i 
aroused by a peculiar sound that Black Bess gave 
utterance to. 

“Hilloa !” he cried, “ What does this mean ? Steady, 
old lass— steady— steady I Can yon hear anything — 
eh P” 
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Black Boss came to a full stop, aB thongh to allow her 1 
master the opportunity of listening. 

Dick turned half round in the saddle, and placed his 
hand to hie ear. 

“ Horsemen are coming," he said ; “ bat surely not in 
pursuit of me. No — no. If so, I should have heard of them 
long ere this. I will go quietly, and keep a sharp look- 
out.” 

It may seem strange that Dick did not seek safety in 
instant flight; but just then, to tell the truth, he 
was not in the mood for taking active measures of any 
kind. 

The great incentives to preserve his life and liberty no 
more existed — life was a thing which ho had ceased to 
prize. 

The lapse of a few seconds rendered it beyond doubt 
that horsemen were coming — not in very large numbers, 
but at an unusually rapid rate. 

“ I will make sure whether they are after me or not,” 
he muttered. “I won’t take a long ride into the country 
unnecessarily, I am determined.” 

So saying, he caused his mare to turn her face towards 
the direction whence the sounds came, and calmly waited 
to find out whether his conjectures were well or ill- 
founded. 

He was not allowed to remain very long in his state of 
incertitude. 

Although the night was dark, he presently made out 
the forms of approaching moiled men, nor did he re- 
quire them to oome very’ close for him to be certain that 
they were police officers. 

It seemed, however, that it was.close enough for them 
to see him, and consequent upon this discovery they all 
set up a loud shout. 

There were in all about eight well-mounted men, all 
intent upon the capture of the highwayman. 

But tne sight of so many armed men close to him, and 
literally thirsting for his blood, caused him no sensations 
of dismay. 

On the contrary, it would seem as though the mere 
sight of them did much towards bringing back some of 
his old boldness of demeanour. 

Be this how it may, it is a fact that his manner under- 
went a great alteration. 

In the first place, he took off his hat and, after waving 
it in an elaborate fashion in the air, made an ironical 
bow. 

Then, raising his voice, he exclaimed : 

“If yon are inclined for a good long ride along the Old 
North Hoad, I shall not for a moment think of baulking 
yonr desires. You will excuse me taking the precedence 
of you, but I allow no one to ride before me unless he has 
proved himself to be a better man than I am myself. 
Besides, I shall be able to clear the way of all obstruc- 
tions, and all yon have to do is to follow me just so tar as 
your inclination may lead you.” 

The reader may perhaps be able to imagine how in- 
tensely aggravating these bantering words were to the 
police officers. ‘ 

They heard nearly every syllable that fell from Dick’s 
lips — po close, in fact, were they that the foremost of the 
troop made a trial with his pistol. 

But the bullet whistled harmlessly past the highway- 
man, who, again bowing profoundly, replaced his hat and 
rode away at a round pace, yet by no means so quickly 
as to take bim out of sight of his enemies. 

The police officers were frantic with rage. 

•' Curse the villain !” cried the one who had fired the 
pistol. “ It is bad enough to put up with the annoyance of 
^ailing continually, but to be insulted and braved in this 
fashion is outrageous. But come T>n, my boys, the devil 
himself must have led him on to this roa i for. as you 
know, Mr. Skellum is somewhere on this road. If he falls 
in with this rascal ho’ll make him change his tune, I’ll 
warrant !” 

“ Push on, then,” saitr another voice. “We ought to 
keep close behind, and by no means lose eight of him ; 
then, should he come up with Mr. Skellum, he will find 
himself between two fires, d— n him !” 

The last two word 3 were spoken with so much emphasis 
that all the rest laughed loudly. 

“ There he goes 1" said another. “ Look — look ! He 
Is behind these fir trees now I You will eee him Again in 
a moment. Yes — yes. there he is 1” 


In effect, while the officer thus spoke, Dick Tnrplt 
emerged from the protecting shadow of some tall treei 
that . grew by the wayside, nd could now be distinctly 
Been. 

The officers finding that his speed was not vary ex- 
traordinary. became at once flashed with hopes of success, 
and plied whip and spur most vigorously. 

What added most, however, to the anticipation of suc- 
cess was the fact that Mr. Skellum was on the road before 
them at the head of another troop. 

After what he had accomplished all began to show 
Skellum a great deal of attention, and place great belief in 
his powers. 

“ I will tire «hem out,” said Dick, mentally, as he kept 
Black Bess rather tight in hand. “ I should like to know 
how far they would follow me.” 

“ There’B something the matter with his horse,” was 
the impression of the police officers. “ Hurrah! .we 
shall have him to-night after all ! There must be some- 
thing the matter that prevents him from going any 
faster.” 

This, as the reader knows, was an entirely erroneous 
idea; but it was quite a feasible thing to the officers, and 
it formed for them an additional and powerful inceu**ve to 
make every exertion. 


CHAPTER MXOUL 

DICK lUhMN COMMENCES HIS LONG BIDS. 

The excitement caused by finding himself thus closely 
pursued was most agreeable to the feelings of Dick Turpin, 
for it prevented him from dwelling upon those terrible' 
events which had so weigned him down. 

While galloping along the high-road with half a score 
of well-armed police officers in the rear all intent upon 
his destruction, it was hard to turn his thoughts to other 
matters. 

The feeling to Dick was similar to that experienced by 
anyone who unexpectedly finds an entire relief from 
bodily pain. 

“ They will find me in the humour to ride,” he said, as 
he glanced behind bim. “ I only hope they will not soon 
tire. They are coming on too fast, however, to be able to 
keep up the pace.” 

To the utter astonishment, then, oi the police officers 
Dick continued to keep just snch a distance before them 
as to be out of the range of their pistols ; and, Btrrngest 
of all, no matter how great their efforts, they could not 
reduce this distance one inch. 

Suddenly, however, Dick was warned by Bess that 
some one was approaching in front, for he was too much 
occupied to notice the circumstance himself. 

It was now' a little lighter than it had been, for the 
moon had reached 3 point where the clouds were less 
opaque than elsewhere, and, consequently, a dim' light was 
shed all around. 

Turpin locked very attentively in front, and, in less . 
than a moment he made out the forms of five horse- 
men. 

His first thought, of course, was that they must be 
police officers, but this he found to be an error. 

By the careless way in which they rode along, chatting 
to each other, and occasionally indulging in a laugh that 
rang out sharply in the clear air, it seemed certain that 
they were gentlemen devoid of any particular business, 
and merely riding for amusement. 

At the outset Dick had drawn a pistol, but now he re- 
turned the weapon to the holster. . . 

In reconnoitring those in advance, he had unwittingly 
fallen further into the rear than was prudent 

The officers, elate with anticipated triumph, redoubled 
their efforts. 

They caught sight of the approaching horsemen, and 
set up such a shout as instantly drew their attention to 
them. 

“Stop him 1” they bawled, at the top of their lungs — 
’“stop him! A highwayman — a highwayman!- Stop 
him 1 A hundred pounds reward !’’ 

Owing to the stillness of the night, for there was no 
sound save that produced by the lron-ehod hoofs of tUs 
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horses these words were distinctly heard by the gentle- 
men in front. 

Far a second they seeraod m surprised &a to be incapable 
of action, bnt recovering themselves quickly, they placed 
themselves in a line across the roadway, doubtless think- 
ing that the adoption of this course wou J d a cay the fur- 
ther progress of the fugitive. 

But they knew not the man with whom they had to 
deal. 

“ Stand firm I” t?!* wfed the officers. “Whatever you 
do, stand firm ! A hundred pounds reward !” 

The gentlemen seemed fully inclined to obof this com- 
mand. 

Dick spoke to Black Bess. 

It w as only one word that he pronounced, net ompanied 
by a slackening of the rein. 

Bnt the effect was as immediate as extraordinary. 

At one bound she changed the gentle rate at which 
he had been going to her old tremendous swinging gal- 
lop. 

The onward rush of the highwayman and his steed 
can now be oompared to nothing but a whirlwind. 

“Stand aside !” he cried, in a loud voice, that made it- 
self distinctly heard above everything else. “ St/ nd 
aside, or your death be on your own heads !” 

The furious onward rush of the highwayman dismayed 
the travellers. 

With more alacrity than was compatible with either 
dignity or couraare, they drew to one side and allowed the 
furious horseman free passage. 

There was a bend in the road not very far in advance, 
and round this Black Bess sped at the same rate, and was 
then entirely lost to view, though the sharp clatter 
of her hoofs npon the stony roadway could still be 
heard. 

Upon seeing what we have described take place, the 
offis ars gave vent to the most awful imprecations con- 
ceivable. 

So enraged were they at the pusillanimity of tne tra- 
vellers that they chose rather to pull up their horses and 
pour out their abuse than continue the pursuit. 

“D — n ye for fine curs!” said the first constable, who 
followed on with some flowers of speech best left unex- 
pressed. “ Why couldn’t you stand firm and bar his pas- 
sage ? If yon had only shown a little firmness, he would 
have been in our hands by now.” 

“Do you know who you are talking to, sirrah J" cried 
one of the travellers. 

“Yes,” was the angry reply — “a set of d — d white- 
livered hounds that couldn’t stop a single man among 
you !” 

“You shall smart for this conduct 1” said another tra- 
veller. “ Things have come to a fine pass indeed when 
gentlemen can be abused by a set of d — d scum-of-the- 
►arth police officers 1 Get out of the way, and let us ride 
on 1" 

“Yes, we’ll get out of the way, never fear!” was the 
sneering response. “And the next time you come out 
you bad better bring your wet nurses with you ! Gome 
on, lads 1” he added — “ its no good dilly-dallying 
here I” 

So eaying, he rode on, followed swiftly by his com- 
panions, all of whom amused themselves by cursing and 
swearing and saying what might have been done if the 
travellers had only showed a bold front. 

The travellers, meanwhile— who happened to be a 
party of noblemen — rode towards London, vowing ven- 
geance upon all the police officers in the land. 

We will leave both parties to follow Dick Turpin. 

Wh»n Black Bess bounded off at the tremendous pace 
we have mentioned, her rider’s sensations were those of 
joy and triumph, succeeded by the consciousness that the 
headlong rate at which they were now going wa9 even 
more exciting still. 

Away, then, he flew, for he allowed thu reins to fall 
loosely* on his coursoris back, and let her go at what speed 
she chose. 

What distance along the high-road was travelled in 
this manner he had no clear idea, but all at once he per- 
ceived several twinkling lights. 

“That must be Edmonton,” he said, to hiraselt. “W 
have come further than I thought No matter, I b' ;* 
distanced them now, no doubt, for they would Eyver 
think of continuing the chase after seeing Boss lav out I 


in tho way she did. It would be madness on their part 
to think of overtaking her. I will just go on as far a a 
the Old Bell, and stop there awhile. There is time yet,” 
he added, with a heavy sigh — “ plenty of time for me to 
decide what I am to do in the future.” 

By slow degrees ho reduced his mare's gallop so as 
not to euter the village at such a speed as to excite toe 
much attention, and after the lapse of a few mo- 
ments bulled up in front of tne ancient, well-known 
inn. 

Many lights were shining irom the various windows, 
and sounds of high revelry reached his ears, as thougu 
some unusual merry-making was going on within. 

A moment or two elapsed before the ostler made his 
appearance, and the delay caused Dick to alter his 
mind. 

“No — no,” he muttered. “Be it how it may, I wi'l 
not stop here. Such mirth and jollity as now take place 
beneath the old roof would jar too painfully upon me. 
I will have something now [ have stopped, and so 
shall Bess ; but I will not aflght — no — no — I will not 
alight!” 

Just as he had arrived at this determination the ostler 
came forward. 

“ Humbly bog your pardon, sir, for keepiug you here 
waiting for so long, but, you see, to-night is an uncommon 
busy one. I’m most run off my legs. What might your 
honour want ?" 

“ A bucket of water with a pound of oatmeal in it, a 
whisp of hay, and a glass of the best brandy you have in 
the house.” 

“Right, sir. Will you stop inside?” 

“ No, I will stay here — be quick.” 

“ Depend upon mo, your honour.” 

The ostler vanished, and Dick looked attentively at his 
mare. 

Few persons would have suspected that she had travellod 
so far, and part of the time so rapidly. 

Not a hair was turned. 

All over her coat was as glossy and sleek as velvet, »nd 
her respiration scarcely, if at all, accelerated. 

The nostrils were a little distended, but not sufficiently 
so as to attract notice. 

“ Brave Bess,” said Dick, patting her fondly, while his 
heart throbbed and his eyes glistened with joy and pride. 
“ There may have bpen your equal in the world before, 
and there may be in time to come, but I doubt both. I 
have never tried your mettle yet, but you could accomplish 
a miracle, old lass, I will be bound you could, if you were 
only put to it. You are the only earthly possession I have 
left now,’’ he added, in a subdued voice, and with a fresh 
access of emotion. 

Just then tho ostler appeared, carrying with him the 
articles ordered. 

The refreshment was truly welcome to both, especially 
to Dick, who felt like one parched with fever. 

The liquor he hail called for was not at all calculated to 
allay his thirst ; but he never thought of that, and 
swallowed the fiery spirit at a draught. 

“Put the hay in the rack,” he said, “and leave her the 
bucket There is no occasion for hurry; and get m» 
another glass.” 

“ Of brandy, sir ?” 

“ Yes, a larger glass than that” 

The ostler hurried off, end almost immediately reap 
peared, carrying a glass in one Land and a bottle in the 
other. 

“ This has only just been uncorked,” he said, “ and von 
can have just as much as you like.” 

The glass was a rather large goblet. 

Dick filled it to the brim. 

“Drink the rest yourself,” he cried, giving back the 
bottle, “and drink to the bnalth of the best stood in 
England." 

As ho spoke, he drank deeply of the contents of the 
glas 3 — so deeply as to make the ostler open his ayes to a 
roost unusual width. 

But, for all that, he did not negbet the toast. 

Disdaining the luxury of a glass, he placed the nock of 
the bottle between his lips and allowed the brandy to 
gurgle down his throat. 

“ The best steed in England 1” he ejaculated, as soon as 
he had recovered breath after his draugnt. “ And ruvr 
ruakp so bold as to ask which that ia 
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“This,” answered Dick, stroking the beautiful arched 
neck of Black Bess. 

“That?” said the ostler, looking at her with a critical 
eve, “ Well, eo far as I can tell, I should think you are 
not far off the mark.” 

“I am sure I am not,” said Turpin, finishing his huge 
draught, and speaking with an enthusiasm th3t might have 
been in part caused by what he had drunk. 

At this moment a loud yelling Bound broke the 
silence. 

Dick had so completely given up the ides that be was 
pursued that he had never listened, and consequently 
had failed to hear the rattling of horses’ hoofs in 
the distance which had been audible for some mo- 
ments. 

Looking np now, be was asionisned to find his pursuers 
within a few yards of him. 

How they had managed to get np with him so quickly 
passed his comprehension. 

They saw him, too. The yelling shout was sufficiently 
indicative of that fact. 

“Those gentlemen soem troubled about something,” 
he said, in a calm voice, as he slowly placed the empty 
glass in the Ostler’s outstretched hand. U I wonder 
what is the matter ? However, it is no business of mine. 
Good night I” 


CHAPTER MXCIV. 

DICK TURPIN TELLS HIS FOES THAT THEY WILL HEAT1 OF 
HIM IN YORK. 

The presence of the police officers at E Imonton at that 
innoture, although well-nigh incomprehensible to Dick 
Turpin, was like many other seemingly mysterious 
events, one of the simplest things in the world. 

The reader will remember what has been said about 
Mr. Skellum’s arrangements for relays of horses 

Now it so happened that on the North Road, Totten- 
ham was the first place beyond London appointed for 
that purpose. 

Through this village Dick had gone at headlong 
speed. 

The officers, however, burning with resentment and 
more determined than ever after what had occurred that 
they would not lose sight of the fugitive, knowing that 
fresh horses could be had at such a short distance ahead, 
urged the exhausted beasts they bestrode to make yet 
greater speed. 

Arriving at Tottenham, only the briefest possible delay 
took place. 

It happened also that the steeds which they pro- 
cured in exchange were of far more than ordinary quality, 
and consequently by dint of perpetually belabouring the 
animals with the stocks of their heavy whips, and goring 
them with their spurs, they succeeded in reaching Edmon- 
ton as we have described. 

But such was the violence with which they had treated 
their horses immediately after coming out of the stable 
that they were now nearly half blown, and exhibited 
many signs of distress. 

“ Death and the devil !’’ said the foremost, furiously, to 
the wondering ostler. “ Why didn’t you stop that man ? 
There’s a couple of thousand pounds to be had for his 
head ! That is Dick Turpin, the highwayman !” 

“ Blow me 1” ejaculated the osrler, with great emphasis. 

“ Why, I might have known it.” 

“Of course you might! How is his horse?— is it 
fresh ?* 

“ A d— d sight fresher nor yourn ?’’ 

“ Get on,” said the officer — “ don’t spare tho horseflesh. 
We have not to take these many miles. If we keep on 
hie track we must run him down at last ; and when 
be is deprived of his horse he will be at our mercy en- 
tirely.” 

Cheered by this prosper*, the officers recommenced 
their efforts, and in a few moments the Old Bell Inn at 
Edmonton was left behind. 

WLa encouraged the officers still more was that every 
now and then the light wind would bring to their ears 
faint elattor of Bess’s hoofs, showing that she could 
A&ch a very long distance in advance. 


Leaving the officers to continue their pursuit, we wQ] 
again accompany the highwayman. 

As might be expected, the fumes of the vast quantity of 
brandy he 1 ad swallowed began to mount up to his brain, 
which, a/idri to the exhilaration produced by his hard 
riding, caused a most unusual elation of spirits. 

Thai kind of oblivion of unpleasant recollections which 
follows parti*] intoxication wrought its full effect upon 
him 

At first no pondered a little upon * u e means by which 
his foes had been enabled to get so close upon his heels; 

; but after a few moments this became too perplexing and 
tiresome for his faculties to carry out. 

“ They seem in a mood to chase me," he muttered, as he 
brought his mare to a walk, for a long and steep hill ley 
before him. “ It is doubling the reward that has done it, 
I suppose. Well — well, I will give them such a tiring as 
will make them think twice before they attempt to ehasa 
rue again.” 

As Dick would not allow Black Bess to ascend this hill 
except at a walk, it follows that it took a considerable 
length of time to reach the summit. 

The officers, wlso had not for a moment ceased to flog 
their horses, consequently gained upon him. 

It was while slowly ascending that the idea of riding 
to York first occurred to him. 

“Bess, old lass,” he muttered, half aloud and half to 
himself, “ no one knows the extent of your powers yet. 
Let me thiuk. My determination— my irrevocable resolu- 
tion is to quit my occupation of highwayman at once and 
fur ever. Good ! But, Bess, old lass, shall we, who have 
made together so great a reputation in the world — I say, 
shall we drop out of it thus obscurely ? — shall we vanish 
without a sign, and so suffer our glories to be quite 
eclipsed ? No, no,” he added, in an exultant voice, for the 
brandy now was working its full influence upon him — 
“no, no! Before we quit this scene we will do that 
which shall cause us both to be remembered and spoken 
of throughout all future time. Yes, yes,” he cried, with 
' growing excitement, “ we will do that which no one has 
done yet, and which most probably no one will ever at- 
tempt to do again. We will ride to York — to York: yea, 
yes — from London to York 1 Let me think. That is two 
hundred miles or thereabouts, and the fastest coach takes 
four days and nights. Ila, hs —four days and nights ! It 
is odd to me, Bess, if we do not do it in less than twelve 
hours. At any rate, we will try. What say you, old lass, 
‘-hall it be so or not ?” 

Black Bess responded by that answering noigh which 
-die always gave when her master spoke to her. 

“Soyouaie w’lling, then ?” exclaimed the highway- 
man, “and so am I. It shall be done! At sunset to- 
morrow we will be at York.” 

He ratified his determination with an oath. 

But the summit of the hill was now reached. 

Instead of immediately commencing the descent, how- 
ever, he came to a complete stop, and turned round so ss 
to face his pursuers who, by dint of the almost super- 
human exertions they had incessantly made, were about 
half way up the hill. 

Just at this moment the moon peeped down at what was 
going forward. 

To Diok and his foes, who had been for so long in ob- 
scurity, her light seemed absolutely brilliant : they could 
distinguish all around them with great ease and plain- 
ness. 

“ D — n his Impudence I” said the foremost officer. “ Why 
he is standing stock still. Is he going to stop there and 
let us take him ?” 

“ No fear,” growled one of his companions. “ Yon had 
better look out I am sure he means mischief.” 

“ Push on — push on I If he will only remain where he 
is a little longer he will be within range, and then, at all 
risks, I will take a shot at him.” 

Dick calmly awaited their approa*n, and when they had 
got to what seemed a most dangerous proximity he took 
»ff hie bat and bowed in the same insulting manner as 
before. 

“ Gentlemen all," he said, “ I have a few remarks to 
make to yon.” 

Hearing him speak, the offioers mechanically ehecked 
their steeds and listened intently. 

The tired beasts readily came to a standstill, and over 
and above their load panting, they heard Diok say < 
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“Yon seem to me, gentlemen. to be like 1 am — that is, 
fm«t in the humour for a long ride, if you like to accom- 
pany me upon my journey, well and good ; 1 have no ob- 
jection— n<rt the least m the world; but it will try year 
mettle. Gentlemen,” he added, in a still louder voice, “ If 
you want me, you will ilnd me to-morrow morning at the 
old Bowling Uieon in the city of York ; till then, fare- 
well j” 

As he ptonout.-ed the last words, he again w&vo.i his 
hat. * 

Then, turning round with surprising swiftness, ho lot 
go the rein, and away Black Bess flew down the steep 
declivity at what seemed to be a breakneck pace. 

Just as be started, many bullets whistled about his 
ears, for the officers hart recovered from their first aston- 
ishment. 

Lond and deep were ihe curses they breathed upon his 
audacity ; but the object of their anger was unhurt, and 
was speeding along the high-road at a rate that seemed to 
set all probability of successful pursuit at defiance. • f “ • 
But the oificers had the utmost faith in the arrange- 
ments made by Mr. Skellum, for whom, by-tlie -by, they 
had been for eome long time pant on the look-out. I 

Every moment they had expected him to join them ; 
but now. as they got farther and farther away from 
London, their hopes began to wane, because of their im- 
pression that be would have had no object for riding so far 
away. ' - . • I , lJw-’V 

Although the police officers came down the long, steep 
hill with all tho speed their horses were capable of mak- 
ing, and incurring no inconsiderable risk in so doing, yet 
the reader will not be surprised to hear that when they 
reached the level road Dick Turpin and Black Boss were 
out of sight. 

The next changing-place was only about eight miles 
farther on, and so they did not scruple to urge their 
Loi ses as before. 

All at once, however, the attention of all was attracted 
Oy aery given by one of their number. 

“Look there,” he cried, in a somewhat excited tone of 
voice, and pointing with his whip across tho open count ry 
as ho spoke — “ look- there 1 Do you see who is coining 
“Who— who?” asked several anxiuus voices. 

' Who? — why, Mr. Skellum, to bo sure 1 Can’t you 
see him ? I could tell him a mile oil.” 

“ Yes— yes, I do believe it is ; and what is more, if 
that is not Bill Jinks who is riding next to him it is odd 
to me.” 

“ What is to bo done ?” 

“Why, we will wait here a moment and signal tc him 
We shall perhaps get in for it if we don’t let him know 
just how matters ere at present.” 

“ Of course we shall,” assented another voice ; “ though 
why he should be over in that direction I cannot 
imagine.” 

Thero was little need to make any signals to Mr. 
Skellum, since he had already caught sight of tho troop of 
police officers, and was making his way in a direct lino 
towards them- -s 
A few moments elapsed before his trrival. 

He was most anxious to learn tie news. 

As soon as he heard that Dick Turpin had undoubtedly 
passed by such a short time before, he uttered a fibwl of 
rago, and then his vexation waxed so great that he pulled 
off hie three-cornered hat and flung it on the ground 
with furions violence. 

It was immediately trampled Into the mud by tho hoofs 
of the horses. 

“Pool— ass that I have been!” were tho fhrt words be 
ejaculated ; and he seemed more than half inclined to 
fling bis dingy-looking wig down too. 

The officers looked on in snrpriss 
“Here have I been riding myself nearly to death, 
thinking Dick Turpin was be ore mo, and now I am con- 
vinced it was some one else. I was told it was Captain 
Hawk ; but I would not believe it.” 

“Cipuin Hawk? Have you boen in pursuit '4 
him P 

“ Didn’t X any so ?” A 
“ And you have not captured him ?” 

“No fear.- He rides like Dick Turpin himself,” 

“ We shall have no little trouble with bi’.n, I expect.” 

“ But you say that Dick Turpin himself is on the road 
botoee us, don't you ?” 


I * 1 DnquestIon*Uy,” 

How do you know ? J 

* Because he told us that II we wanted him. w* should 
find him to- morrow morning at the Bowlins Ure«* at 
York.’ 

“At whero ?" ba .tried Skeilam. at 

“At York.” 

“At the devil more likely 1 Bat"— and hcra Jar. 
fckellura se6raed to speak more like himself— “if tt te 
really his Intention to ride to York his fato is scalod ” 

“ Dow so ?” 

“ Because of the relays I have upon tne road. If he 
keeps to the highway, wr> shall' hi able, by our frequent 
changes, to overtake him before ho has gone half tho 
distance — ay, or a quarter of it,” 

Mr. Skellum spoae with an immense amount of confi- 
dence; but this feeling was by no means strongly shared 
in by the men, who considered much valuable time had 
been lost. .. j ' 

But Air.' Bkellum vpry soon set them , all in motion 
again. 

.? ; CHAPTER MXCV/ 

r.LACS BJES3 81VK9 THE TOU»t*WK TUB TROUBLE OP 
ORKNING THE TURNPIKE GATE. 

Dick Turpin did not attempt to tiguten rein until he 
had placed at least iweuty miles between himself and the 
spot where lie had spoken to the officers. 

The speed Black Bu-aS had made, and tho style in which 
she had done her work, filled him with enthusiasm- 
If possible,- he felt more certain than before tnat she 
would bo able to accomplish the tremendous journey with 
comparative base. ^ - 

Although he was now something like thirty miles 
from Drury Lane, yet Black Bess did not give signs of 
having travelled more tnan three. 

Slight as was the restraint he placed upon her with tho 
view of moderating her pace, yet she .chafed terribly be- 
neath it, and seemed halt .inclined for cnee in the way to 
assert that she had a will of her own, 

“ You are full of mettio, rny old lass," Dick said, as no 
patted her neck, “and you are beginning to feel a little 
excited. But quiet, Bess — quiet, l say ! — I -don’t want 
you to exert yourself too much at present. You must 
liusbaud your resources, for you have real need of doing 
so.” / > ’ . A. 

As he pronounced the last word3 he compelled her to 
walk ; but it was easy to see that so far from beiug sensible 
of the least fatigue, Black Buss was just sufficiently heated 
to be desirous to do more. 

To see the way in which she would at times try to 
change nor present snail-like paco to gallop would almost 
induce tho belief that she was conscious of the task that 
lay before her, and was full of impatience to accomplish 
it as speedily as possible. ’ 

The country, however, was flow of a more uneven 
character than it had been, and Dick continually held her 
in.' ,* . '• ' I \ \ * < r N ,- •- ... . . 

In this way five more miles, nr thereabouts, were accom- 
plished. end then he perceived in trout of him a small, 
twinkling light. 

Drawing closer, he found that it proceeded from a win- 
dow in the gable-end of a house, which, by Sts position, 
would seem to be s roaisido inn. 

Th9 supporitiou turned out correct, and Dick resolved 
that at all hazards ho would let his mure rest there for a 
short time. 

The place seemed silent and deserted, and there was 
Me to fear in the shape of an interruption. 

The trampling of hoofs brought forth the ostler, woo 
was, indued, listening for and expecting an arrival, ior 
this was one ot Mr. Skellum’s changing places. 

, Dick alighted, but he would not enter the house, nor 
would he allow Black Bess to enter the stable. ( 

But he unloosed the saddle girths, and wholly removed 
tho bridle, so as to relieve her mouth. 

Tnen ne stood by and saw her carefully rubbed down— 
Black Bess the while eating & little hay and quenching 
her thirst with water iu which oatmeal nad been mixed 
in a liberal proportion. r <*. 

As t.ho vims went on without any sound indicative of 
the approach of his toes beiug borne to bis ears, Dick be- 
gan to think that they had abandoned all idea of omaoiL 

s ,.r V*- 
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Whether this was so or not, however, tie wm deter- 
mined out to relinquish his design. 

There would be plenty of testimony as to the time 
wheu he loft London, and it would be his own business 
to arrr.Ego tint the hour of his arrival in York should be 
correctly noted. 

“My lad,” he said to the osl’or as he prepared to ride 
away, “ if you are aefcod. you need not be quite sure 
whether i am Dick Turpin, but you can say 1 la u#tag 
to York.” 

lie threw the lad a crown-piece as he spoke, ana 
off, leaving the ostler In a etate of considerable surp'vw 
and bewilderment. 

Dick still went on slowly. 

There was no urgent need for speed, >.nd he Know tee 
could not do better than perform the first half of hi* long 
journey with as little distress and extra exertion as 
possible. 

Ere be had gono far, however, his quick ears caught the 
sound of horses’ hoofs. * 

1’. ut the clatter died away again almost Immediately 
leaving him in doubt as to whether his ears had served 
him rightly. 

Not for long, thongh, was he left in this state of in- 
decision. 

The sound broke forth again, end this time wilh a clear- 
ness that was unquestionable. 

Dick looked behind him. , 

But the darkness tv as too great to enab < una to seo 
very far. 

“ 1 should like to know whether these are tlio same 
officers who are upon my track, ’ he muttered. “ If so, 1 
should begin to think they were in earnest, and actually 
meant to follow me. 1 will stay and sec." 

There was no need to alter Bess's present speed, for 
she was going only at a walk, while those behind were 
coming at a hard gallop. 

It was scarcely likely that they were any but police 
officers; but Dick chose to be quite certain; besides. It 
might have been a little bravado on his part. 

At length they came in sight. 

“ They are the police ofrieerip ejaculate! Dick, “and 
it is odd to me il their numbers are not doubled. They 
have had a reinforcement somewhere — they are certainly 
m earnest.” 

A loud cry now made him aware that he was seen. 

Mr. Skeiluin was full of exultation. 

“ 1 told you so 1" he cried to his followers. “We have 
only to stick to him now and he is ours. No horse can 
possibly hold out against the relays 1 have provided. Bee 
Low we have gained upon him already 1 Push on — push 
on !” 

To tell the truth, the officers were no less surprised 
than encouraged upon rinding that they had gained upon 
the highwayman in the way they had done; but they 
would not have felt half so ardent had they been in full 
possession ol the exact facts of the case in tho same way 
that the reader is. 

On the othor hand, usd Dick known earlier about the 
relays kept constantly in readiness, it might have induced 
him to abandon his design. 

As it was. they began to think with their leader, that 
their efforts at last were to be crowned with success. 

Dick, finding there was no room for doubt about the 
character of hi» pursuers, rode pu, though not so swiftly 
as he might have done, for he felt perfectly certain he 
could show them a cleau pair of heels whenever he thought 
fit to do so. 

But there wae an obstacle in front abott the existence 
of which he knew nothing. 

Suddenly sweeping round a curve, he came in sight of 
it. 

It wan a toll-gate, and as the hour via now very We, 
it was closed, and so double-locked. * { 

“Gate— gate!” roared Dick, as soon as ever be per- 
ceived the obstruction. “ Gate — gate I Quick — quick, 1 
say I” - 

The sound of his voice reached the ears of the tollman, 
and ha at once sauntered forth, lantern in hand. 

“Quick— quick 1" cried Dick, again, who was conioeHso 
to reduce hia pace, “ Open, 1 say— open 1” 

Before the gatekeeper could snake any reply, the officers 
earoa in sight, and set op a yall like a pack of hungry 
wolves in sight of their prey. 
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Now we have him !” shouted Skellum, almost franun 
with excitement “ Be firm aud resolute — he cannot es- 
cape i” 

''-’hen nUtug his voice, hs t&wled aloud to the toll- 
keeper i 

fi highwayman— a highwayman 1 A thousand pounds 
rev. Aral Keep the gate shut I Iicn’t open it for the 
world I" 

The tollman w&j so astonished that it is questionable 
vihetbci he understood what was said to him. 

But this astonishment was quite as bad to Dick as a 
fixod determination ti keep fast the gate, for he was de- 
prived of action altogether 

What was to bo rios* | 

There was little ot no time to deliberate upon this 
question. 

The officers were fearfully close behind, though they 
lid uot come on quite so fast as hitherto, because they 
were getling their weapons in readiness and preparing for 
an encounter. 

But Dick's inind was soon made up. 

Indeed, so quickly did he come to a decision, that one 
weul t have thought his resolution had been taken long 
beforehand. 

“ Since it must be so,” he muttered, “ here goes ’ You 
ran do it, Bess, I know.” 

With these words, to the iutense amazement of every- 
body, he faced about, and for, perhaps, the space ol, a 
moment, the extraordinary phenomenon of a highwayman 
riding full tilt at advancing officers might have beCh 
observed. 

“ Stand firm I" eriod Skellum, it the top of his voice. 

He thought, and not unreasonably, that Dick intended 
to make a bold dash through their ranks. 

“ Bo ready,” he cried — “ here he comes !” 

The officers formed themselves into a compact and most 
formidable barrier across the road. 

But to their still further astonishment — not to say dis- 
may — Dick faced round again a: id rode towards tho gate. 

Black Bess knew what was required of her. 

Colic cling all her energies, she roso in the air and 
cleared the gate iu most beautiful style, her hoofs not so 
much as grazing tho bristling row ol spike3 with which 
the topmost bur of the tollgate mas garnished. 

Of course the reador knows Dick’s reason far riding 
back towards his foes. 

It was because he was too close to the gate for a leap 
to be taken safely 

By adopting tho course described he was, ss wo have 
seen, completely successful. 

To describe tho fury and disappointment experienced 
by the officers would be far beyoud our powers. 

They wore absolutely frantic, but none more so than 
Mr. Skelluin. 

This was on account of the mistake he bad made. 

But for falling into the blunder of preparing to receive 
Dick’s charge, ho fancied that tho prize might now have 
be»n his. 

Now the chance seemed further off than aver, for B’aek 
Bess was already lost to sight in the darkness, though the 
clatter of her hoofs and her rider’s mocking laugh of 
triumph still rang in his ears. 

“Open the gate now, you fool, and be as quick as you 
can about it 1” cried Skelluin. 

But tho tollman had now'recovered from a portion of hia 
bewilderment. 

What bad greatly contributed to this, was the know- 
ledge that lie had been cheated out of his dues. 

“ Who are you calling a fool ?” he asked, angrily, and 
without moving an inch towards obeying the command 
he bad received. 

“Uorae— come,” said Skellum, making attempt to 
mode '■ate his wrath, “ open the gate quickly, or we shall 
{ lose me rascal after all." 

‘'Give me tho money first, and then 1 wifi,” wae the 
dogged answer. 

« Open, I say I We are Die King’e officers 1 Beware 
how you obstruct us iu our duty !’• 

- 5 don’t care il you are the King himself," was the, if 
i-fifwilb, more dogged than over reply; “and as for ob- 
structing you in your duty, take my word, you don’t pass 
through this bore gate without paying. It’s tuppeno* 
apiece." 

U.r Skefiura swore awfufi^ 
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“ You had hotter give him the money, 1 ' urged *be 
officer next to him, “or we shall never got through to- 
night. There’s just a dozen of us. including yourself, bo 
if will be exactly two shillings." 

Skellum ground hi3 teeth and thrust his hand into 
bi9 pocket, from which he drew forth the requisite 
amount. 

“Here, felle'vM Take it, Pro’ open the gate Quickly, or 
you may sulfa? for your obeli naoy.” 

The man did no more than growl by way of reply. 

Then in the most 'risnrely and aggravating manner 
possible, he held uc hir lantern and proceeded to count 
" heads" se he caS&3 ilt 

tSfeellum was m agony. 

“ Will you let us through or not ? ’ 

“ Seven — eight," said tiie tollman, net heeding him. and 
going on steadily wilh the counting business. 

“ Open the gate, or I’ll break your d — d neck for you !” 
jelled Skellum, almost black in the face. 

“Eleven — twelve,” said the tollman, lowering his lan- 
tern, “and one that went over the top, thirteen. I want 
just tuppence more." 

That was the last drop in Skellum’s cup which caused 
it to overflow. 

He was about to descend from hi^ steed and inflict 
summary chastisement upon the refractory tollman, when 
doubtless a regular, /racos would have ensued, but one of 
his men seized him by the arm whilo anoths? slipped the 
extra twopence into the tollman’s outstretched palm, 
wtio no soorev f*!t (He ssans than he hastened to open 
tb* fpt?. 


CHAPTER MXCVI. 

KB. StBU-OM FINDS ms TASK MORE DirFIOL'LT THAN FIE 
IMAGINED IT. 

It was only the rattle of the key in the padlock that 
restored Skellum to something like composure. 

Still, it was only by a very groat effort that he con- 
trolled himself; but ho was enabled to do so by the reflec- 
tion that if he alighted so much time would be lest that 
the pursuit of Dick would be a hopeless matter 

But for all that, he shook his clenched fists and vowed 
vengeance upon him ere long. 

The tollman took his threats with marvoBous com- 
posure, however. 

The next moment the ponderous gate swung open ; and 
when there was no bar to thc-ir progress all things were 
forgotten in the general desire to get upon tli6 track 
again as speedy as possible. 

‘The excited fancy of the officers made them think that 
'he delay had been much greater than it was in reality. 

Still, the time had been long enough for Black Bess to 
get out of hearing. 

“Never mind," &aid Skellum — “we shall make up 
that, no doubt, for the fellow has but the one horse, and 
the farther he goes the more tired ho must get, while as 
for us, we are continually having fresh ones, so that, ;yuu 
see, we must get the advantage in time." 

The men seemed encouraged and satisfied with this 
prospect, which certainly seemed reasonable enough. 

Their cattle at present were, comparatively speaking, 
f resh, and under the combined stimulus of whip, voice, 
end spur, got over the ground at ail amazing rate, 

Dick, however, was not going so rapidly. 

Not on account of any flagging upon his mare s part, 
but because the road was hard and heavy, and hs was 
nursing her powers for a final effort. 

After little more than an hour’s hard riding, the sound 
produced by the hoofs of Black Bess striking against the 
hard roadway reached their ears. 

This caused them to redouble their efforts. 

Moro whip, more spur, more cries, and thee, a* tho 
moon once mote broko through the clouds wjjieh 
had obscured her light, th' 1- f.ouud themselves withiu 
sight of the highwayman. „ 

■ The reward is as good a3 in our pockets!" cried 
Skellum, by way of animating liis followers. “ You cau 
••ee his horse is growing more and mor-e exhausted ; and 
hear iu mind at the next inn we come to we shall find 
tierses ready and wailing for us. Wo Shall be able to 
make better speed than ever. Bely upon it, another 
*!o*en mile3 must settle tho business !” 

The officers inwaiflly most devoutly hoped that .his 


wouH prove to be the case, for though, for the moat part 
they were well used to the saddle, yet this long gallop 
without any rest told greatly upon them. 

Of course Dick heard them not far behind him, but th* 
circumstance failed to cause Lira the least uneasiness. 

He knew perfectly well that he could, without difficulty 
maintain a safe distance between himself and them, n 
matter how great their speed. 

Owing to his care Black Bess evinced bo more tokens 
of distress than when he made his first halt at Edtnontcnl 

As tho officers came on he slightly increased his speed, 
a thing easily euough aoeompflsned, tor he had to do 
was to allow the rein to fall a little loose on her neeX 

Onward then she stretched, covering the ground wr* 
scarcely perceptible exertion. 

Mr. Skellum saw that Ihe distance between them, if not 
increasing, was certainly no less than before. 

“ Whip and spur !” he cried aloud, suiting the action 
to the word as be thus spoke. “ Bear iu mird that at the 
very next inn we come to we can change these brutes 
Don’t forget that. We are sure to have him." 

Dick Turpin, riding on, came, presently, to the iu« of 
which Skellum had thus spoken. 

it was a most peaceful, picturesque dwelling — looking 
especially so now that the slant rays of the selling moon 
fell upon it. 

Fain would Dick nave paused there a moment or twe 
for his mare’s sake, in that quiet spot ; and as he dashed 
by his eyes were turned wistfully towards it. 

But a halt then, no matter how brief, was utterly im- 
possible, and Black Bes3 continued on her course. 

On this occasion, however, Dick became acquainted with 
the tactics of his pursuers. 

How they had contrived to keep Bp with him so long 
had hitherto been a complete mystery to him. 

Now it was a mvsvery no longer. 

They changed #exr horses at short stage? 

It must bo confessed that this discovery brought * 
slight ehade of anxiety to his brow, but the expression 
quickly faded, and a glance cf triumph and anticipated 
success succeeded. 

“ No matter, "he exclaimed, in a determined voice, “ ther 
can have twenty horses each if they are so inclined, but I 
will keep my oath. I have sworn to ride to York, and I 
will do it iu defiance of every obstacle.” 

As he uttered these last words he turned round tc ward? 
his foes. 

They were some distance iu the rear, but, nevertheless 
the now dim and sickly moonlight enabled him +o dis- 
tinguish them. 

He uttered a loud shout. 

The ery was an inarticulate one, and yet, for all that,, 
wonderfully expressive of what Iig wanted to convey* 

The sound was one of defiance and determination, 
mingled with contempt of their efforts. 

This done, he not only allowed Bess the rein, but also 
spoke to her in animated tones, urgiug her to make uev 
of her best powers. 

This alteration was consequent upon the discovery he 
had j ust made. 

To the intense mortification and disappointment, then 
of Mr. Skellum and hi3 party, Black Bess all at one? 
doubled her speed, and in a few seconds got not only out 
of sight but Out of hearing too. 

But he was worked up to too great a ‘pitch of deeper^ 
ticn to think of abandoning tho chase, 

“ It is Lui a flash in the pan 1” he ejaculated, as he saw 
tbe. countenances of his companions assume a dejected 
air. “ It is like the lighting up of a candle just before it 
goes cut. Keep on steadfastly, and remember that the 
race is not always to the swift.” 

Skellum certainly sot his men a good example. 

But, then, ho had every incentive to exertion. 

Moreover, by tbi3 time a peisonal feelirg had begun to 
infuse itself into the matter. 

Dick Turpin wa9 Dot looked upon so much as a fugitive 
f r^m justice and a breaker of the laws as he was con- 
sisted to be a personal enemy, depriving them of that- 
to wnich they believed themselves justly entitled. 

This feeliag wa3 shared in by alt the men, but 
particularly by Skellutn, who was flushed with tim 
success he had already met with, which made him fee! 
that his reputation would not allow him fe*4 
Turpin get off. 
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Consequently, although his horse was) by no means the 
beet, jet, by dint of great exertion, he contrived to keep 
well fn advance of the rest, who could no) for shame's 1 
sake lag far behind. 

But Mr Pkellum was wefully deceived wfcCa he 
thought that this increase in Black Boss’s speed was only 
a sudden spurt which would be over in the course of a 
few minutes. 

The gallant animal, for tLe first time ahnost that night, 
could be said to be putting forth her wonderful powers of 
speed and endurance. 

“On, my lass!” her rider would cry, with gladsome 
exultation. “ On— on ! Put forth your best speed, old 
girl; and wlten we reach the hundredth mi/e you shall 
' ave an hour or two's good rest; then, I know full well, 
you will be as fresh as ever, and well able to perform the 
rest of your long journey. Ou — on, my bonny Black 
Bess ; there shall come a good rest after this !” 

But judging by the rate at which she now flow ou wards, 
one would have judged that there was little need to urge 
her. 

The ground seemed to slip beneath her feet. 

On and on — miles and miles of the level well-kept 
ligh-road aro overpassed. 

The moon has now quite sunk from eight behind the 
long, low-lying cloud on tho westorn horizon. 

There is no lip^it upon the face of nature save that 
feeble illumination which proceeds from the thousand 
sparkling stars in the blue ely above. 

About the hour Dick knows little, though the setting 
of the moon warns him that morning is coming on. 

Then suddenly upon accomplishing the ascent of a 
long hill he finds before him a quiet-locking town of 
considerable extent 

There are but a few twinkling lights to be seen here 
end there, yet, in spite of the obscurity, the highwayman 
can make out the outlines of the buildings, while here 
and there a spire pointing upwards to the sky forms a 
conspicuous object. 

“That should be Huntingdon,” said Dick, as Bess 

f allopcd down the hill. “ Yes — yes — it is— it is, for 
ero is the sluggish river Ouse.” 

Before he had finished speaking the ancient town was 
entered, and Black Bess’s hoofs raised a clattering uproar 
as she crossed the bridge with unabated speed. 

Another moment and the town was left behind. 

The open country was before him. 

But Dick’s breast was filled with exultation, and he 
manifested his joy by a thousand extravagant demon- 
strations. 

More than sixty miles had now been accomplished 
since he had first set out. 

Sixty miles ! and he felt convinced that his journey 
had not occupied four hours. 

But by degrees a great change came over Bess. 

Her glossy skin had first of all got rough and staling 
with the sweat that dropped down from her sides in spots 
and fell upon the ground like drops of rain. . 

Her mouth was open and filled with white foam, which 
every now and then detached itself and flew in snowy 
masses upon her breast, her shoulders, and upon her 
rider. 

Her aostrils, too, were widely expanded, and Dick could 
feel how much her respiration was accelerated. 

None of these symptoms were, however, considered 
by her rider to be at all dangerous or calculated to excite 
apprehension. 

“ Forward — forward !” was etil! Dick’s cry. “ An effort 
for a little longer, and then you shall have rest. In spite 
of all their boasted arrangements the police officers must 
by this time be miles and miles behind. You shall rest 
even if I have to wait till they come up to us again. On, 
Bc-ss, my lass, on — on !” 

Although her speed was as great a* ever It had been 
during the whole of the ride, yot upon hearing her master’s 
voice addressing her in these tones, there wat a palpable 
effort on her part to go faster and faster still. 

Dick, in a kind of triumphant ecstasy, flung the reinu 
upon her neck, and submitted himself whollv to her cou- 
*roi. 

Many ana many wore the wondering eyes turned upon 
%hu as he thus flew past travellers on the road, coming no 1 
*ooner in sight than he had vanished again. i 

411 were struck with wonder at the transient glimpee cf J 


a man having every appearance cf wildness about him, 
[ waving his arms in the air, and every now and then 
I giving utterance to a loud cry, and a horse covered with 
! via to foam, and so reeking with perspiration as to leave » 
long train of vapour, like a mimic fog, gleaming behind it 
in the damp atmosphere. 

Such an extraordinary apparition as this might well ex- 
cite comment. 

Unheeding everything, however, but the design which 
he had immediately in view, Dick Turpiu kept on. 

Another hour elapsed, and over twenty miles were 
added. 

Still the road stretched out before him, aud still he 
galloped on, though every mile now perceptibly increased 
his mare’s distress. 

The point which he had determined on wa3, howsvei, 
such a Iittie distance on that he could not bring himself to 
think of allowing her to release her efforts. 

Still Black Bess grew more and wore exhausted. 

For the first time her rid#r felt her flag. 

As ho did so his heart smote him. 

She flagged again. 

“ Enough,” ho ejaculated — “ I will try your powers co 
further* my old lass. We will make a halt, at the next 
inn we come to.” 

At a slightly diminished speed a distance of about half 
a dozen miles was accomplished, and then Dick saw be- 
fore him what he sought. 

“ Bravo, Bess !” he cried — “ bravo, old girl ! You have 
behaved yourself nobly— most gallantly ; and now, no 
matter at what risk, you shall stop until your exhausted 
energies are restored. That is it, Bess ! Quietly, now— 
quietly I That’s it ! 


CHAPTER MXCV1I 

TIIE POLICE OFFICERS REACH THE STABLE IN WHICH OIC* 
TURPIN AND BLACK BESS AUK RESTINO. 

“Hilloa!” cried Dick, in a loud voice, as he hammered 
furiously with the butt-ond of a pistol against the gats 
communicating with tho stablo-yard of the inn — “ hilloa ! 
Ostler — ostler, where are you? Hilloa, I say I” 

More knocking succeeded, aud finally a gruff, harsh 
vcico coming from seme distance, said : 

i Wait a bit, then — wait a bit, can’t you ? Have a mo- 
ment’s patience, do !” 

“ All right !” 6aid Dick. “ But the quicker you are the 
more it will bs in your pocket.” 

“Eh?” 

“ I shall deduct a shilling off th6 amount I intend to 
give you for every moment yen keep me waiting.” 

This avowal mado a wonderful difference to the gruff 
voice, for it changed its tone and caiao nearer. 

“ I’m here — I’m here ! Just give me time to undo the 
gate — that’s all !” 

Just as the voice finished, the gate opened, and showed 
who tho speaker was. 

He proved to be a tall, thin, wiry-looking individual 
whose whola appearance here the unmistakable stamp of 
a connection with horses and stables. 

He carried a stable-lantern in his Land, sod he held it 
up in a convenient position for dispersing the rays, for he 
was in no slight degree curious to see his nocturnal visit- 
ant. 

But Dick was not inclined to stand even for a moment 
merely that tho ostler might scrutinise him. 

“Stand aside,” he cried, imperatively, “aud shat tha 
door quickly.” 

The man obeyed, for there was something in Dick’s 
manner that made him sensible it was best for him to da 
sc, 

Dick then, with great swiftness, slipped from the 
saddle. 

Black Bess panted fearfully. 

In order to eas6 her, Dick, with a nimbleness that as- 
konisned the ostler, removed the whole of her trappings, 
and flung them up dr the ground. 

“My eyes!” ejaculated tho latter, “you seem 13 thong* 
you Lad been coming along a bit !” 

11 1 nave. Fetch me a whisp of hay or straw— aovr, 
a moment !” 

Tho man muttered gmmblingly below his voiw, is**? 
what it w#a Pkk did not trouble himself *'• hw 
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Ho was full of oonoern about his marc, and examined 
her with anxious solicitude until the ostler returned, 

“ Hold the light,” cried Turpin, in tho same ton?. of 
command— “hold the light, and I will do the rest.” 

So saying, ha took a portion of the hay that had bt„u 
brought, and, rolling It up in his band, formed a kind -if 
Dad, with which he rubbed bis mare from head to foot In 
a manner that called forth the warmest admiration and 
approval from the ostler. > pHM 

■‘Ifou’d gat tbs prize at that job, gaffer,” ha said, almost 
as gruffly as over “ I nevor saw it better done. Capital 
—capital!” 

Dick went on steadily with .-hie work, apparently un- 
heedful of these appreciative remarks. 

At length, when he had nearly made a finish, ho asked: 

“Can you got into tho house ?" 

“ Of course I can ! What do you want ?” 

“ A quart bottle of brandy.” 

“A quart?” 

“ Yes, I said a quart ; and mind it is the very Lest you 
have in your house." 

“Very well.” 

“And be quick! Tut the lantern on the water-butt — 
that will do.” « 

Tho ostler shuffled off, and Dick renewed his scrutiny 
of his mare. 

“Net much the worse,” muttered Dick after a close 
investigation — “not much the worse ; and after what I 
am about to do there will bo very little the matter.” 

The ostler did not return, and, short as the time was 
that he had been absent, Dick was full of impatience. 

Taking tho lantern, he searched about for a stable- 
bucket, soul, having found one, proceeded to fill it at the 
water-butt.. 

He had just finished this when the ostlor cared. 

“ Ilrre s the brandy.” 

Dick could not wait to have tho cork extracted in the 
usual way. 

Ho set to work in a much more expeditious way by 
knocking off tho neck by one dexterous blow with tho 
butt-end of a pistol 

To the ostler’s still further amazement Dick poured the 
brandy into the bucket, winch was not much mure than , 
half full of water. 

“ My eyes !’’ he ejaculated, in wonder. “ Will your mare 
driifk that ?” 

“ I don’t intend to let her try.” 

“ Maybe yourself, then ?” 

“No,” auswored Dick, as he allowed the lart. drops of 
tho spirit to trickle out of tiie bottle ; “ I don’t in a general 
way take the refreshment out of a bncket. Where’s a 
sponge?” 

“A sponge?” 

*' * 

“ You ehall have one in a moment.” 

The ostler’s curiosity was now strongly excited, and 
the strong desire to know what he was going to do caused 
him to make use-of the utmost expedition. 

Quickly returning with the article required, he stood 
stock still to see what was going to happen next.. 

His surprise was, if possible, increased, when lie saw 
Dick Turpin dip the sponge into tho bucket of brandy-and- 
water, aud proceed to bathe Black Boss thoroughly from 
head to foot. 

By this moans all fear of a chill was effectually pre- 
cluded, while the strength of the spirit would cause a re- 
actionary glow throughout tho whole system. 

It might not actually have been the ease, but yet Dick 
landed that already he could perceivo the effects of what 
ha had done — Black Bess seemed so far refreshed as to be 
able to recommence her jouruey. * 

She no longer panted for her labouring' breath, her 
eye was no longer so dilated, her nostrils quivered less 
fthd were less expanded, whilo no foam appeared ospen her 
lips. 

During the last few moments, however, tha ostler na l 
been regarding tho highwayman attentively, and now. 
upon looking up he found the man’s eyes fixed intently 
upon him. § . 

He understood the glau :e, and said quietly, though at 
the same time ho touched a pistol In a significant, net to 
#*y threatening manner : 

“You knew me!” 

it was in vain for the man to deny, and perhaps it was 


with the v.iew of converting necessity into a virtue that 
he said : 

“ l do know you, captain, and I know your mare, too, 
and 1 am heartily pleased to see you both. You need not 
show yc«ir pistols — Ned Hartill is not the man you have 
got to be aii aid of.” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” said Dick, extending hfs hand. 
“ Depend upon I shall not leave your services unre- 
warded.” 

“ I know all about that,” answered the mau, who took 
the highwayman’s proffered hand with what was mani- 
festly ploascd alacrity. 

“Now show me the way to the stables." 

“ All right. This way— this way.” 

Lending Black Bess by tho forelock, Dick Turpin fol- 
lowed his gui.io, and was ' not a little pleased to jind the 
stable was a warm and comfortable one. 

Ho would not speak or answer any questions until ho 
had carefully mixed a meal of corn aud placed it in the 
manger. 

By the time he had done it, however, he felt himself 
utterly exhausted, aud flung himself down at full length 
upou tho straw, giving .utterance as ho did so to a long- 
drawn sigh of relief. 

“ You are right,” he cried, in a voice which ha strove 
to render sprightly and careless in tone, “ We have 
riddeu a long way.” 

“ How far, captain ?” 

“From London.” 

“ London ?” ejaculated tho ostler, in a way that showed 
he was greatly taken by surprise. 

“ Yea,” responded Dick. “IIow far do you reckon it 
from here ? About a hundred miles, do you not ?” 

“ You are as good as a conjuror, for 1 believe I may 
say as it is as near to ninety-nine miles aud three-quarters 
as makes no matter.” 

Tho highwayman's countenance lighted up with a smile 
of triumpu. 

“ I knew it— I knew it !” he cried, exultingly. 

‘Knew what, captain ?” 

He did not think fit to answer this interrogation, how- 
ever, hut replied by asking another question. 

“ IIow long do you think I have been comiug, Nt-J I‘” 

“ What, from London ?” 

“ Yes.” . 

“ Oh, I don’t know. You havo coma sharpish this last 
bit — perhaps a couple of days.” 

“ A couple of days ?” iterated Turpin, with a laugh of 
scornful derision. “A couple of days? What can tho 
man he thinking of ?” 

“ B !ss than that then, cajdain ?” 

“ Less than- that !” ho echoed, contemptuously. “ I don’t 
know precisely what tho hour tnay be now, but at nine 
o’clock last night 1 was in Drury Lane.” 

. “ Where’s that ?" 

“ Why, in tho heart of London. What’s the time 
now ?’’ 

“ Look here,” said the ostler, with a solemn air and ex- 
traordinary emphasis, “ do you mean for to go for to toll 
me that you was in Loudon last night ?” 

“ I certainly was.” 

“Well, captain, if anybody else had told mo that 1 
Should have up in a minute and said that’s a lie.” 

“Never mind,” said tho highwayman, impatiently 
“ What is the time?” 

“ I’ll tell you in e brace of snaps. I ain’t got a gold and 
jewelled repeater, captain, but I’ve got a maehuio that 
will tell the time os well as the most of them.” ’ 

After much tugging and struggling tho ostler succeeded 
in producing from his fob something which he had very 
rightly designated a “ machine.” 

Hi was one of the largest watches Dick bad over seen, 
and, of coarse, he had bad in Lis time uo ordinary [ex 
perience. 

“ Bless mo !” he ejaculated. V Why, yon must have 
pccketed the eight-day clock by mistake!” - ' 

“ Nothing of tli3 sort, captain. This is one of the good 
old-Iasbioned sort of watches. This belonged to my 
grandfather, this did. It ain’t like nono ol your nev - 
fangled concerns, no bigger, perhaps, chan your thmuh- 
noil, but a regular out-and-outer— one that’s got some 
works inside,” 

“ So I should think,” said Dick— “ there’s room enough. 
And if ever they build a church hereabouts ! -lunil 1 V<> 
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commend you to make the churchwardens a present of 
it. It would eave putting the parish to the expense of 
a new olook for the steeple.” 

“Never mind, captain— poke your fun as much as 
yon like.” 

“ Tell me the time. Oh, I see, it’s half-past four. I 
scarcely thought it so late,” he added, with a slight 
shade upon his face. 

“ Now don’t go for to make a mistake, captain. You 
don’t know this here watch of mine like I do. It’s gut 
ita peculiarities. Now it's just three o’clock, though 
an ordinary observer like yoursc-lt would think it was 
half-past four.” 

“ That’s more like the time,” said Turpin, brighten- 
ing up. “ I was certain I had not been more than six 
hoars performing the journey.” 

“Six hours! Why, captain, you don’t mean to say 
you’ve rodo that poor creaturo a hundred miles in six 
hours.” 

“ I will take an oath of it at any minute.” 

“ Well — woll, no one would guess it to look at her 
now.- Brandy-and-water is au excellent thing, captain 
— a wonderful thing.” 

“ It is ; and that reminds me that a little would ho 
very acceptable to me. Patch enough for the pair of ns.” 

“Shall you stop long ?” % 

“ Au hour or two.” 

“Then perhaps yon would like something to eat?” 

“Certainly I should, Bun and bring me whatever 
you can lav hold cf the quickest.* 

“All right.” 

He vanished. 

As soon as the highwayman was alone, he murmured: 

“ Six hours— only six how ! Who will believe that 
tho distance has been performed in eo short a time ? 
Why, let me see, the officers themselves, if they ouly keep 
op the chase, will be compelled to testify to it. Y^e 
must not stop much more than ail hour, old girl,” ho 
added, addressing his steed ; “ if we do, not only will your 
legs get stiff, but we shall not perform the journey to 
time. I can see row that wo shall do it in twelve hours. 
Ha, ha '. At nine o’clock last night there will be abun- 
dant testimony that I was in Drury Lane. I will take 
good care there is proof enough I am in York at nine 
o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

The prospect of accomplishing this feat, which ho 
looked upon already as almost achieved, presented it- 
self more and more temptingly to his imagination. 

At this moment the ostler returned. 

He brought with him an abundant supply of provi- 
sions, as well as a bottle of brandy. 

“ There,” he exclaimed, complacently, “ we shall not 
do ao very badly after all !” 

As may be supposed, Dick Turpin by this time felt 
pretty keenly the pangs of hunger, which tho eight of 
the food before him served to increase. 

He began to eat ravenously, and wliilo ho w,a 3 so 
engaged the ostler entered into conversation. 

“ You don’t understand my watch,” he began, “ but 
it generally gaius about thirty minutes every hour, and 
as it is about three hours since I wound it up, why, you 
see, of course it must be near enough an hour and a 
half too fast.” 

The ostler spoke with as much importance as though 
ha had succeeded in establishing beyond all possibility 
of cavil some mathematical difficulty. 

Dick nodded. 

“ And, oh !” he exclaimed, with great suddenness, and 
iu very different tones, “ there is soruethiugelso I meant 
to teil you, but I have been in such a fluster like ever 
since you came that it quite drove it out of my head-” 

“ What is the matter ?” 

Nothing much. Are you pursued ?” 

“ I think so.” 

And whoro are the grabs ?” 

t A good many miles behind.” 

“Well, that may be: but fust let me advise you to 
be careful.” 

“Careful? Why?” 

“ Get off this high-road as soon as you oan.” 

“ What for ?” 

“ Becanse in the stable next to this we’ve got twelve 
horses all ready for instant use, in case the officers 
should ride up and ask for them ” 
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“ Can it be possible ?” 

“ I will show you tho animals if you like.” 

“No — no. I believo you — of courso I believe you.” 

Dick pressed his hand to his forehead with a slightly- 
troubled air. 

“ And how 'far have they carried out this plan ?” he 
asked, after a pause, “ Have they arranged changing, 
places as far as York ?” 

“ I think so,” was the cautions answer ; “ but, mind 
you, I don’t say for certain. But, however, don’t you 
go for to run the risk ; get off across the country as 
soon as yon can.” 

Dick shook his head with a very resolute air. 

“ You won’t do it ?” 

“ I will not.” 

“But why r” 

“ Because,” paid Dick, speaking with peculiar ear- 
nestness, " 1 have made avow to ride to York — ay, and 
to bo there when the clock in the old minster proclaims 
the hour of nine. Don’t look eo amazed, man — I have 
sworn to do it !” 

“ You must be mad !” 

“ Nothing of the sort. And as surely as the sun will 
rise to-morrow morning I shall bo there.” 

“ And you are going to ride poor Black Bess r” 

“ Yes. But why do you say ‘ poor ?’ ” 

“ Because it will be the last journey she will make.” 

“ Pho, pho !” 

“It will finish her,” said the ostler. “You oan bo- 
lievo me or not, just as you think proper; but I have 
not lived all these years without knowing a tiling or 
two about horseflesh.” 

“ She will do it with ease.” 

“ So you think.” 

“ Look at her now.” 

“ Ay, ay — I see her plain enough, but I know that 
mare’s nature as well as if I saw the end. She will go 
and go at her full speed until the etui of her power is 
reached. Mind, there will be no flagging— she will go 
till she drops under yon as though struck by light- 
ning. ” 

The oarnest way in which the ostler spoke made an 
evident impression npon Turpin, 

11a gazed affectionately upon his mare. 

“ If I lose her, ho muttered, “ I lose all I have on 

earth. If I thought it would end so But no, no- 

better thajt she should perish thus than end her days at 
tho knacker’s yard. No, no— she shall die as she has 
lived. Besides, I have sworn it.” 

“ And you are still resolved to go ?” 

“ I will keep my oath." 

“Then it is the same as signing her death-warrant.” 

“ Why, look at her,” cried tho highwayman, who, 
having finished his repast, now roso and patted her 
upon the neck. “ What sign of failure can you find 
about her ? She is good for double the distance at this 
present minute.” 

The ostler shook his head as lie firmly pronounced 
the word : 

“ Never !” 

“Well, we ehail see,” was the reply. “She will 
either do it or perish in tho effort,” 

“i Then, if that is your determination,” said the 
ostler, and it almost seemed as thougli the rough fellow's 
tones were tinged with saduess — “if your mind is made 
up, I will help yon.” 

“ Help me ?” 

“ Yes ; I would not do it, though, only I have heard 
that when Dick Turpin onco decided upon a course, no- 
thing had power to turn him from it.” 

“You heard rightly; and, what is more, he never was 
half so fixed in any determination as he is in this.” 

The ostler sighed, and then ho repeated the words : 

“ I will help you.” 

j “How — how?” asked Turpin, eagerly, 

i By way of reply, Ned went to a particular corner of 
the stable, and, standing on tho corn-bin, felt about 
upon a narrow shelf that was fixod against the wall at 
sotno distance above his head. 

He produced a small bottle containing some dark 
liquid, in quantity, probably about a couple of ounces. 

“ Take that,” he said — “ take that, and keep it care* 
fully.” 

“ What am I to do with it?" 
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“I will tell you. That bottle of stuff was given mo by wild dud hagpaid look, and commented upon H«a toarn- 
©ne of the cleverest fellows with horses that ever livn*3 ‘ } ing, panting, and well-nigh exhausted steed. 

“But what is it for?” By dint, then, of availing themselves of the relays pro- 

“ Do not bo impatient. He assured me— and I would-f'rided, and never pausing a moment longer than was 


take liis word for a thousand pounds — that this little drop 
poured down a horsed throat, even at the moment when 
he appeared to be completely worn out by exhaustion, 
would have the effect of filling his body with new blood — 
with new spirit." 

*’ Can it bo possible ?” ejaculated Dick, taking the bottle 
eagerly. 

“You may rely upon the truth of what 1 say. But let 
sue entreat you not to tnaku use of it unless you can h'dp 
it.” 

“Why net?” 

“Because I will not be answerable for the effects which 
it may leave behind it when its power has worked off.” 

* ! Then, rely upon it, 1 shall only make use of it as the 
last resort, — when there is no other chance left." 

“ Enough.” 

Dick consigned the vial to a small pocket in hie vest. 

“ I have kept the bottle by me until now, little thinking 
what 1 should do with it.” 

“Ycu shall have a liberal recompense,” said Turpin ; 
‘•you will find that a highwayman knows how to pay for 
such services as these." 

“ Hark,” said the ostler — “ hark — hark ! What is that ?” 

Dick immediately assumed a listening attitude. 

But no particular acuteness of hearing was requisite. 

Horses were close at hand. 

The clatter of their hoofs upon the hard high-road could 
oe heard with most unpleasant distinctness, for it showed 
ihat tb.ey were very close at hand. 

Indeed, it will seem strange that their approach had not 
been heard earlier, but Dick did not anticipate their arrival 

00 soon ; besides, they had both been so entirely absorbed 
in discussing the qualities of the liquid in the bottle, that 
they had been insensible to all else. 

Dick Turpin bad no doubt that they were his foes who 
were outside, and he estimated the amount of desperation 
they would exhibit by t lie pertinacity with which they 
bad kept upon his trail. 

Although aided by horses as they had been, it was uo 
trifling thing tc> ride so far in so short a period. 

lie was amazed, too, that they should arrive so soon, 

1 ven after he had made every allowance. 

But his brow darkened, and lm sought his pistols with 
k menacing air. 

“ What are yon going to do, captain ?” cried Ned, as he 
rapidly secured the door of the stable. “ What arc you 
going to do ?” 

“Fight it out 1” was the highwayman’s laconic and grim 
reply. 

“Nothing of the sort! Put up your barkers, caplaiu — 
they will not servo you this time. Put them up, 1 say, 
and attend to me.” 

“ What is to be done ?” 

“ Help me on with the saddle and bridle, and while you 
are doing so I will tell you.” * 

Dick did not hesitate to carry this mandate into execu- 
tion. 

With two pairs of such ready bauds, Black Bess was 
very speedily accoutred. 

But before Neil the ostler could say a word, a troop of 
horsemen stopped with a sudden dash at the yard gate. 

Immediately followed a tremendous knocking. 

Then came a furious peal upon the bell, and, in fact, 
such an uproar as probably never before had been heard 
at that old inn. 

As Dick had rightly guessed, these horsemen were, in- 
deed. the police officers who had chased him from 
tendon. 

The indefatigable Mr. Skellum was still at their head, 
and, in fact, had it not been for his almost sni-erhuman 
exertions the chase would have l»en al&Dtiuued long 
-go. 

But lie continued to keep the men tolerably well up to 
the mark by his perpetual assurances that the highway- 
man’s steed could not possibly bold out much longer. 

And these assertions received some colour from the 
ueconnts they received from the travellers on the road. 

There was no difficulty in obtaining tidings of Dick 
—none in the least. 


Everybody had seen him — everybody had noticed bia | Murder!” 


absolutely necessary, they contrived to catch up with the 
object of iheir pursuit in the manner we have described 
— that is to say, after he had made a halt of ’"cry nearly 
an hour, t» 

The racket they made had the very natural effect of 
rousing the landlord, who jumped out of bed half asleep, 
with a '"ague consciousness that something very dreadful 
was the matter. 

In f. moment ho had opened the little latticed casement 
in his bed-room, and projected his night-capped head. 

His alarm grew greater when he caught eight of so 
mnii> well-armed men around his door. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, in a quivering 
voice. 

“Matter?” retorted Skellum. “It is a fine thing, Is it 
not, for his Majesty’s officers to be kept here like this ? 
We want the relays of horses.” 

“ Oh, certainly — certainly! The ostler is there, and 
will attend to you, gentlemen." 

“He may be there,” said Skellum, “but ha is not 
here, and we cannot attract his attention.” 

“ That’s odd. He is about, I know, for I saw him cpoc 
that gate abort half an hour ago and let in a traveller." 

“ A traveller !” cried Skellum, vaguely seizing open this 
item of information, “What sort of a traveller? — did 
you see him ?” 

| Yes.” b 

“What did he look like?” was tbs feverish question 

“ Why, a man on horseback.” 

“A black horse ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And did it seem to have travelled far ?” 

“ Yes, and fast too, for it was covered with foam." 

“ And how long has that traveller been gone?” 

“ He lias not gone at all. Ilis horse must be now iu 
the stable, for 1 have not heard him depart.” 

“ And I suppose,” added Skellum, scarcely able to con- 
trol the agitation of his voice — “ 1 suppose you would 
have been snre to hear it ?” 

“ Certain.” 

This was enough. 

Skellum turned to his companions. 

He was so excited that his teeth chattered together, 
while his voice shook so that what he said was with diffi- 
culty distinguished. 

“Now wc have him at last,” he said. “Beyond all 
doubt he is here. Ten to one if his mare is not lying 
down in the stable dead beat. For all we know lie may 
be keeping back the ostler by main force, or it may be 
there is complicity in the case. However, that he will 
make a bold stand for his life is certain. But you must 
precipitate yourselves upou him so as to put an eud to 
his existence as quickly as you can. Do you hear 
me ?” 

“ Yes — yes.” 

The men looked determined enough. 

“If yon let him slip through your fingers you will 
have only yourselves to blame. Now then 1 In the first 
place, down with that gate )” 

The officers dismounted. 

One thing to Mr. Skellum's credit fs, that he never pro- 
posed anything to be done by his men that he did not 
share in himself. 

On the present occasion he was the first to make a rn?h 
at the gate. 

The others followed him, and the sudden ar,d combined 
pressure of so many men caused the lock and bolts to fly 
in all directions. 

The feeble glimmer of a light shining through the 
chinks of a doer pointed out the whereabouts of the 
stables. 

In this direction they all rushed without a moment’s 
pause. 

They fivrg themselves against the door ; but it was 
strong, and though it shook from the violence of the 
attack, yet it offered an effectual impediment to their 
entrance. 

“ Hullo,” cried a gruff, surly voice at this moment- 
^ “ nullo there! Murder I — firel — police I Help — help * 
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i**a ’ beyond expression, the officers looked round 
U 1 ). tier to Cud out whence this voiuo proceeded. 

Gazing upward, they 6aw the upper half of a gaunt 
figure projected through the circular window of the loft 
over the stable. 

It was Ned the ostler. 

“Master — master!” he bawled. “ TLicves — thieves! 
Robbers ! — murder !’’ 

“ Filence, you d — d idiot !” yelled Skellum, frantic with 
fury “ What is the matter 

“ Well, that’s a good ’un, that is.” 

“Why, I do believe,” exclaimed the officer standing 
next to Skellum, “ that he i3 fool enough to take us all 
for a band of robbers.” 

“Yes, and a mighty fine take yon would be," gr'nned 
Ned. 

“He cannot be so great a fool !” cried Skellum. “ Hark 
to, my spark,” he added, in what he intended should be a 
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tone oi solemn warning — “ hark yo 1 Wo are pulfc-e 
officers — his Majesty’s poiico officers — in quest of Lie', 
Turpin, the highwayman, who, as wo know very well, 
in hero !” 

Ned shook hi3 head. 

“ We have certain information.” 

“Then I’ll prove you’re wrong,” answered the ostler, 
“for I will comedown and open the door this minute; 
but you must give me time to put a few of my togs 
on." 

This last speech somewhat staggered Skellum's confi- 
dence ; and he would have felt more staggered still but 
for the fact ihat when he entered the yard he had seen 
a light burning in the stable, and which was suddenly 
extinguished. 

The ostler did not put their patience to a very severt 
trial. » 

In less than a minute after he had spoken, they feCtes? 

Pbicb One Halfpenny. 
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the sound produced by the withdrawal of rusty 
bolts. 

Tho stable floor then swung back upon ils croaking 
hinges, and the moment that it did so the police officers 
rushed in. 

Ned’s lantern lighted up the interior of the plaee 
tolerably well — certainly well enough for the officers to 
pereeivo by one glance that the stablo was empty. 

“Rascal!” cried Skellmn. “You have cheated us 
somehow!” 

Cheated you? Come, come — hands off, 11 you 
please !” 

“Where is Dick Turpin?” cried Skoilum, wrath- 
fully. 

“Hew on earth should I know?” 

“ Look here, sir — look here !” cried one of the officers, 
for they had all dispersed themselves over tho stable, in 
order to search it thoroughly, luaviug their leader to deal 
with Ned. 

“ What is it — what is it?” 

“A door.” 

“ A door ?” 

- Yes, sir, a door on this side of the stable. I’ll have 
it open in a moment.” 

Mr. Skellum pressed forward. 

The door was opened, and a rush of cool air camo into 
the stable. 

“ Take care,” growled Nod, “how you step outside; 
there’s a hill there as steep as a housetop. Don't say I 
did not tell you.” 

What ho said proved to be correct. 

The officers looked down, and then uttered a shout. 

“ The he is,” cried iSkellutn, with ungovernable 
excitement — “there he is — down at tho bottom of the 
declivity I” 

CHAPTER MXCV 1 II. 

PICK TURPIN CONTINUES HIS HIDE TO YORK, AND TREAT ! 

BEACH BESS TO A BEEFSTEAK. 

From this, no doubt the reader will be able to guess toler- 
ably well what took place between Dick Turpin aud the 
ostler. Still, we think it will be found more satisfactory if 
we give a brief outliuo of the events just an th?y cc- 
eurred. 

A very few words had served to free the highwayman 
from the anxiety he had first of all experienced. 

J* Take it easy, captain,” Ned had said ; “ I will get you 
out of this scrape neatly enough, never fear.” 

“IIow shall you manage it ?” 

“ There is another door leading out of this stable,” was 
the reply. “ Look, there it is.” 

“Where does it lead ?” 

“ It is scarcely ever opened, because just over the 
threshold is about the steepest bit of ground you ever met 
with. No tiled roof was hall as steep. But come, as you 
are ready — come this way and I will show you.” 

S-» saying, the ostler led the way towards tho door we 
have already had occasion to make mention of. 

He opened it quickly, and then Dick saw at the first 
glance that tho description of the place was by uo means 
an exaggerated one. 

The earth from about a foot from the threshold sloped 
down in a manner that could only be characterised as 
precipitous. 

“ I can never ride down there,” said Dick, positivtdy. 

“Perhaps not, but you can, I daresay, manage to 
scramble down — I liave done it.” 

“But Black Bess?” 

“You leave her to follow you, and you will find her 
lonr legs are quito as good as your two, rely upon it,” 

“It is my ouly chauce," said Turpin. Aud just as he 
jiroiiounced the words the officers flung themselves 
against the door with so much force that ho made sure it 
would be driven from its hinges. 

Hastily pressing a large amount of money into the 
faithful ostler’s hand, hu commenced his peri leu? descent 
without delay. 

He called upon bis mare to fo'low him. 

Black Bess, of course, obeyed, and the ostler was 
proved to bo right, for, being eft to herself, she seemed 
to experience but little difficulty, save that she slipped 
now and then, for the ground was rather soft and of a 
clayey nature 


Tho ostler, having seen that things wero so far well, 
closed and bolted tho door with marvellous alacrity 5 then 
rushing up into tho loft, he appeared at tho window in 
the way we have described. 

The descent occupied so much time that Dick had 
barely reached the level ground below when tho officers dis- 
covered him. Knowing himself to bo out of pistol range, 
and feeling tolerably certain that his toes would not ven- 
ture down such a breakneck-looking place, Dick Turpin 
did not manifest the least hurry in any of his motions. 

As leisurely as possible he resumed his position in the 
saddle, and then waving his hat, rode off across the low- 
lying meadows in the direction of the high-road. 

The officers were frantic with rage. 

At first they could scarcely bring themselves to believe 
that they had been so extremely uufortuuato as to miss 
their prey by such a hair’s breadth. 

While under the influence of this vexation they watched 
Dick until the obscurity had entirely concealed him from 
their gaze. 

They then turned back to the stable, their breasts glow- 
ing with rage against the ostler. 

“ Seize the villain !” roared Skellum. “ I will make 
him answerable for all this! It won’t need a conjurer 
to arrive at his share' in this business. Seize him, I say, 
and handcuff him securely !” 

It was all very well to gi»e this order, but a slight 
difficulty presented itself in attempting to carry it out. 

The ostler, probably sniffiug out his danger, had had 
the prudence to deeamp, aud though a hasty but rigid 
search was mode, it failed to discover him. ' 

He had vanished entirely. 

“Never mind him,” said one of the officers. “ If there 
are fresh horses here let us have them and be off as quickly 
as we can. It will not do for us to be worsted after 
coming this far.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Skellum. “Come on. Wo shad 
overtake him in a few miles. You heard what tho land- 
lord said about tho condition his horse was in ?" 

“Yes — yes," was the universal response, though from 
tho manner it was given the inference might have been 
drawn that the circumstance had only just been brought 
back to their memories. 

“ I believe ho will keep his word,” said one. 

2 How do you mean ?” 

“ Why, ride to York.” 

“ Pho', pho ! The thing is impossible ; no one ever did 
it or ever will." 

Long before this argument was exhausted the officers 
were all mounted and once more in full pursuit. 

For the most part the men were heartily sick of the 
chase, and would gladly have availed themselves of an* 
pretext for abandoning it. 

Skellum, however, was now more determined than 
ever; aud what is more, I10 feltmnro assured than he had 
yet done that he should accomplish his purpose. 

Still the extraordinary distance Black Bess had already 
performed filled him with amazement. But for the irre- 
fragable evidence before, him, lie would h ive steadily r<3 
fused to belie vo it. 

The fresh horses galloped very freely and swiftly alonj 
the high-road, and at tho pace they wero going they felt 
sure they should before very long hear some intelligence 
of the highwayman. 

They were quite right. 

The driver of a heavy flour waggon was the first 
person they encountered, and from him they learned that 
a mounted man answering to Diek’s description had 
passed him at a furious gallop, some timo before. 

This was enough, and off they wont again at a speed 
not far short of twenty miles an hour, which at that 
timo was considered to be very wonderful travelling in- 
deed. 

Bat let us return to Dick. 

After mounting at the foot of tho declivity, he made bis 
wav with all possible speed towards the high-road. 

No words can express the gratification caused In bv 
the. fact that brave Blade Bess bounded along with as 
much freedom and elasticity of movement as at first. 

“ No fear of failure on your part !" he cried. “ And as 
for myself, I will do my best. You fail, Bess ? Re knew 
little of your mettle, or he would never have mads that 
remark. We shall do it. There is somethinf within me 
wJ»:ch seems to vhivper: ' We shall do it.’” 
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Tbe liPt obstacle encountered after this was an un- 
opened toll-bar, 

At this hour the Keeper of it was no doubt asleen, for 
pikernen must slumber sometimes. 

The highwayman was disinclined to lose time "u at- 
tempting to arouse him, and, also with a view of test- 
iug his present powers, ho urged hoi 40 tho 

leap. 

Almost as ranch to his surprise as delight, she Soared 
it with ease, lie had scarcely believed that after doing 
so much she would have accomplished it thu3 easily. 

Once more, then, the high-road stretched out straight 
and clear before him. 

There was no token from behind that hi3 pursuers wore 
anywhere near; but, for all that, Dick did not suffer kta 
mare to abate her speed one jot. 

Ho had another object in view besides simply distanc- 
ing his pursuers. 

He was resolved to make every exertion to reach York 
within the time he had specified. 

Now that half tho distance was accomplished, every 
milestone that he passed made him feel how nt was near- 
ing his destination. 

Besides, Black Bess was going freely, and he wanted 
her to do so while she had the power. 

The better speed she made for the next two or three 
hours the longer would be the rest they would be enabled 
to take. 

In brier, let us say that forty more uiilgs were accom- 
plished without ono symptom of flagging and fatigue. 

But after that every yard seemed to tell fearfully upon 
the noble creature. 

Yet, although her bodily powers failed her a little, her 
mettl e was undaunted — her spirit unsubdued ; and it was, 
Dick fancied, with a feeling of absolute annoyance that 
she galloped on, striving to rise superior to her muscular 
strength. 

But it could not be. 

Ifow keen was the pang which shot through Dick’s 
heart every time her fast-increasing- distress manifested 
itself ! 

How strange it seemed, too, for up to this moment ha 
fancied she cofild do anything. 

“ Gently, Bess,” he cried — “gently! You shall have 
another rest. And then what shall Ido? Shall I call 
into requisition this bottle that the ostler gave me ? Shall 
I drug her with that, and so endue her for a time with a 
factitious vigour? Alas— alas ! I know not — I know 
not !” 

His voice grew sad and hushed. 

But presently ho spoke again. 

“I have heard of such things,” he said. “I have been 
often told that there are concoctions of such marvellous 
power that they will fill the veins of an exhausted charger 
with fresh strength — falsa strength, however, for it will 
leave them a thousand times weaker than b fore. Perhaps 
Bess would gallop on until she Tell down dead beneath 
me. No — no, I will not try it — that is,” lie added, for his 
mare staggered slightly, “ not — yet— not — yet,” 

Par neatly he looked around him for some place of 
shelter. 

But none appeared. 

The darkness was intense, though it was growing 
towards morning very fast. 

Ere long, however, ho felt certain they must reach a 
roadside inn, for they were much moro closely studded 
along tho line of highway than they arc now. 

Accordingly, he spoke in cheerful strains to his stepd, 
and he was pleased to find that, in spite of her fatigue, his 
voice had not altogether lost its customary influeuee. 

But suddenly a fresh idea occurred to the hich wayman, 
and he pursued it closely, 

“Let me think a little," he cried. “ There is upon my 
mind an indistinct recollection of having heard some- 
where that a raw beefsteak, or else the warm entrails of a 
gaino cock wrapped round the bit was a stimulant of no 
ordinary character to an exhausted horse. I will try that. 
There cannot come much harm of it, and something must 
he* done, for now that I have come thus far I am deter- 
mined not to tail.” 

-Tust as ho led reacned this point in his reflections, he 
p'Tff ivril hi the distance the object he lad been longing 
to to behold. 

Apparently it was a halting- place of no ordinary 


character, for the home was large, and flanked by oui- 
buildiugs of considerable extent. 

To reach the inn took Dick but. a few momenta, and r»o 
I sooner had Black Bess corno to a halt than a door cost 
municating wiih the stable was opened, and an ostler 
emerged. 

“ Wore yon expecting me," asked Dick, “ that you ap- 
peared so quickly ?” 

“ Well, no,” returned tno man, deliberately, and not 
until he had indulged himself in a long stare at the new- 
comers — “well, no; but 1 father guess you have boon 
pushing that horse of youru a bit harder than you 
ought,” 

“Never mind that,” cried Dick. “I want a bucket of 
water, a quart of brandy, a wisp of straw, and about a 
pound of /aw beofsteak.” 

“Anything else ?” asked the man, as soon as he had 
recovered his breath, whieh seemed to have been quite 
taken away by Dick’s orders. “ Because,” lie added,’ “ if 
there is, I can’t attend to you.” 

“ My good fellow," said Dick, “ do you see this ?” 

As he spoke, he held up a guinea between his finger 
and thumb. 

“ Yes, I see it.” 

“ Well, it will bo yours in about a couple of minutes, 
and perhaps another guinea added to it, if you do what I 
want you with all speed.” 

The man stared hard for a moment, then vanished 
through the doorway from which lie had emerged. 

Dick at once alighted, and relieved his mare by looscn- 
her trappings. 

By tho time ho had finished, tho ostler returnod. 

Tho first thing Dick took was the wisp of straw, an 1 
with this he rubbed his mare down, and afterwards 
bathed her with the brandy-arid- water as before. 

The ostler was amazed. 

“ Well, you are a ruin’uu, you are. I should like to 
know who you be.” 

Dick did not stop to reply, but went on steadily with 
his work. 

“I don’t wish to hurry you,” added the ostler, “but 
perhaps yon won’t take it amiss if I tell you that T expect 
the mail-coach from York to arrive every minute,” 

“Thanks,” said Dick; “that is important to toe. I 
will be off before it comes.” 

“Then, let me tell you, you will havo to be quick” 

“ now far is it from here to York ?” 

“A matter of fifty miles, or thereabouts.” 

Dick drew a long breath, as he murmured : 

“A little more than two hours will serve for that." 

Then, raising his voice, he inquired: 

“ What time is it ?” 

“ Close on six.” 

“ Wo shall do it,” ho cried — “ I am certain we shall do 
it !” 

“ Do what ?” 

“ Get to York by nine o’clock tlita morning.” 

“ What ! on that horse ?’’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ Never.” 

“ Well, you will sec.” 

“ I tell you it will never be done. She is dead beat 
already." 

“Don’t mako too suro of that. Where’s tho beef- 
steak ?” 

“ Here.” 

Dick cut off a portion, and then, removing his mare’s 
bridle, rolled tho rest several times round tho bit. 

“There,” ho exclaimed, “ that will be as much good to 
her as a feed of corn and a two hours’ rest — mark my 
words if it is not." 

The attention bestowed upon Bess had made a very 
great difference iu her appearance — so great, that one 
would scarcoly have taken her for the same animal. 

A small quantity of brandy-and-wator was in the bucket, 
and this, to the surprise of Dick himself, she drank 
greedily. 

His next proceeding was to thrust tiro meat-encircled 
bit into her mouth. 

She champed at it several times, and tht'L became 
reconciled to the feel of this fresh substance. 

“ Blow me. if that isn’t a rum start !" ejaculated the 
o»tler. “I was horn in a stable and roared it. a hay-loft, 

: but I never hoard of such a thing as that lx-foro.” 
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“Behold the effects of it !” exclaimed Dick, delightedly. 
"I can see already her eye brighten, her neck arch 
proudly, and her fore foot paw the ground ! How far do 
you think she lias come ?” 

The ostler shook his head and professed hiinsell unable 
to hazard a guess. 

“ From London ! Last night at nine o'clock— or it may 
have been a little later — I rode out of Drury Lane, This 
moifflaH by nine o’clock I shall be at the Dowling Green 
at York.” 

While Dick thus spoke, the ostler’s eyes kept getting 
larger and larger. 

He absolutely staggered back in his amazement. 

It is doubtful, too, how far he would have gone had nut 
the wall behind him brought him to a sudden stop. 

“Do you mean to say that — that— you were iu London 
at pile o’clock last night ?” 

“ I could produce abundant evidence of it.” 

“ Then how have you got here in the time ?” 

Dick’s heart gave a bound of pride as be pointed to his 
mare. 

“One horse has never brought you,” exclaimed the 
ostler 
“ It has.’’ 

“ Then you must he Old Kigjfe himself f 
“ Nothing of the sort.” 
u Who then ?” 

Befoio Dick could reply the souud of horses’ feet be- 
came audible. 

“ The York mail, by jingo !” ejaculated the ostler. 

“No — no !” cried Turpin, hastily. “The sound comes 
from London.” 

“ So it does ; and I can’t hear wheels, neither.” 

“ There are no wheels,” replied Dick, “ Here, take 
these.” 

He gave the ostler a couplo of guiueas as he spoke. 

“ Thank ye, sir,” he cried, with more deference than he 
had displayed hitherto. “ Although you promised me the 
rhino, blow me if I thought you iu earnest ! ’ 

Turpin mounted bis mare. 

No sooner had lie seated himself in the saddle* than 
Black Bess showed herself impatient to bo off. 

“Wonderful!” cried the ostler, though his eyes were 
directed down the road while he spoke— “ wonderful ! 
But it will be the death of her.” 

What will ? ” 

“Why, to ride her fifty miles further.” 

“ I will not believe it. Look at her now ! Would you 
think that she had already done so much ?" 

The ostler was forced to admit he would not, 

“Hullo!” ho cried. “Look here! What gentry are 
these coming on so fast? One would think they were 
riding to York as well.” 

“ I believe they are,” answered Dick, striving to pierce 
the obscurity, for he was anxious to see what sort of a 
figure his foes cut. 

He fancied there was some faiinig off in their numbers, 
but could not make sure, for it would have been sheer 
madness to linger longer. 

“ Good morning !” he cried, raising hi? voice. “You 
will see I shall bo as good as my word. Kemsmber, at 
nine o’clock this morning, the old Bowling Greeu, 
York.” 

Mr. Slcellum could only reply with impotent curses. 
Dick did not even hear them, for, as he spoxe, he loosed 
the reins, and off set Black Bess at a speed that the ostler 
had never before seen equalled. 

He was still gazing at her fast-receding form when 1 « 
v. ns aroused by hearing Skellum say : 

“ D— u you for a fool or a rascal ! Why couldn’t you stop 
him ?’’ 

• Stop him ? What for ?’ cried the ostler, in a surly 

' Don't you know who he is ?” 

“ No, Do you?” 

“ Of course I do !” 

*• Who is it, then • 

“ Why, Dick Turpin!” 

“ The highway man ?’* 

‘ Yes, fool !” 

“ And tit was fLack Bess?” 

The ostler was so lost iu admiration and astonishav„it 
that lie paid nc attention to the police officer's insulting 
manner. 


“ Of course it was Black Bess ! He has brought os all 
the way from London.” 

The ostler was amazed, but there was no longer tomn 
to doubt the truth of what the highwayman hti3 f**M 
him. 

While this brief conversation — if so it could be called — 
was going forward, the officers had dismounted, and 
were busily at work removing the trappings, 

“Now, dolt,” cried Skellum, as wrathfully as ever, 
“find us the horses I ordered to bo provided. We must 
be off at once, or we 6hall lose him after all.” 

“Oivi.ity don’t cost much, Mr. Officer, " growled the 
ostler. 

“ It is too expensive to bestow upon you." 

“ Oh, is it ?” 

“Yes. So get us the hoi ses.” 

“ Get ’em yourself ; d— d if I do ! ’Tain’t my business 
—I am here to look after the coach.” 

So saying, he thrust his hands very deeply into l;i« 
breeches’ pockets in a manner expressive of the utmost 
determination, and trudged off. 

Skellum so far forgot himself as to stand still cursing 
fearfully. 

But his men, having como so far, felt that they con! 4 
not possibly afford to lose all their labour, and so searched 
about and soon found the animals they wanted. 

They accoutred them with all speed and led them out. 

As soon as he caught, sight of the cattle iu readiness, 
Mr. Skellum smothered his resentment, aud was the first 
to mount. 

As he rode away, however, he again caught sight of th=> 
ostler. 

“You’re a fool,” he yelled, “and I’ll make you kuov 
it ! The reward for Dick Turpin is one thousand pounds, 
dead or alive, and you have allowed that comfortable sum 
to slip through your fiugers.” 

“ I did not want to interfere with your chance of earn- 
ing it, old boy,” was rho imperturbable reply. “ I 
wish you luck.” 

la another second iuu aud ostler were left behind, and 
the troop of police officers were once more in full pursuit 
of the highwayman. 

That they had an immense advantage over him is 
certain. 

The horses they now bestrode were perfectly fresh, 
and but for the fact that the officers were very tired, and 
consequently, sat heavily in the saddle, they would havs 
made wonderful speed. 

As it was, they galloped not much under the rate oi 
eighteen or twenty miles an hour. 

T ha speed at which Black Bess left the inn was at first 
much groatei than this, aud Dick begun to draw tho most 
favourable conclusions from this circumstance. 

But, to his grief, lie was not long iu making tho dis- 
covery that Black Bess’s powers of speed were not per 
manent,, but fleeting. 

Ere many miles had been overpassed at this iurious rate 
he was sensible of symptoms of giving way. 

Black Bess strove hard to disguise these tokens of 
flagging energy, Lut in vain. 

An ordinary observer, or even an ordinary rider, would 
have failed to perceive these indications as soon as Dick 
did. 

To all appearances her speed was unabated, and her 
capability of keeping up undiminished. 

Tho highwayman, however, was sensible of a continual 
effort or kind of strain to do that which she had always 
before performed with perfect ease. 

“Will she hold out,” he asked himself, iu anxious 
tones, “or will she fail when within a brief distance of the 
goal ? My miud almost misgives me. Courage — courage, 
old lass — take it easy ! There is time enough yet,” 

Cheered by her master’s words, Black P-ess again lor * 
brief space appeared somewhat liko herself 

But the police officers pressed fearfully upon him. 

Thoy were gaiuing greund too. 

Dick knew it well, for the sound of their horses' hoofs 
kept getting more and more distinct; aud now ha found- 
by turning his head, that ho could actually eea them it? 
tho rear. 

The officers became terribly excited upon making t! * 
discovery that they wero undoubtedly and palpiblj 
gaining upon the object e f their pursuit. 

Mr. Skellum was loud in his congratulations. 
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** Didn’t I tell you ao ?” he cried, with an exultant 
chuckle. “ I knew very well what the end would be.” 
Closer and closer they came. 

Less and less grew the distance intervening b?twecn 
themselves and the highwayman. 

Dick grew anxious. 

A. damp, disagreeable moisture broke out all oxer him. 
The triumphant shouts of his pursuers rang in his ears 
like the clangour of trumpets. 

Then all at once he became sensible of another sound. 
Horses wero coming towards him. 

Were they his foes also ? 

He asked himself the question with no little appre- 
hension 5 for if it should be so, his position w.mld be 
critical in the extreme. 

That they were police officers was only likely, because 
it was certain that some one had been sent on in advance 
to provide tho relays of horses which at each place had 
been found in readiness. 

But this fear soon abated. 

It was not long before the highwayman's keen sense of 
hearing detected that mingled with the trampling of 
horses hoofs was the rumbling and grinding of carriage 
wheels. 

The discovery caused him to draw a long breath of 
relief. 

Tt was now very close indeed upon daybreak. 

Indeed, it was a question whether day had not yet 
dawned ; but still, if it had, no signs of it were percep- 
tible, 

A dense fog, which showed signs of increase rather 
than abatement, shrouded all things, and it was through 
this semi-transparent medium that Dick first caught sight, 
of the glimmer of lights. 

Then a conviction as to what it was that was approach- 
i og flashed upon him. 

“It is the stage-coach,” he cried — “the mail-coach 
from York, that the ostler told me he was waiting for. 
How groundless was my alarm 
At this moment thero came a puff of wind from vie 
south-west, and the mist rolled away before it as «1 by 
magic. 

A soft though dim gray light overspread the scene, and 
all objects were revealed with comparative brilliancy. 

Before the highwayman was the glorious old lumbering 
stage-coach. with its team of four splendid horses snort- 
ing loudly and champing their tit-, for the sagacious 
animals well kuew that they wero close to the changing 
house. 

There was the florid-faced jolly-looking driver in front 
invested with all tbo glories of a elosely-mufiled great 
coat and gold-betrimmed felt hat. 

Piled upon the rocf was what seemed to be au untm- 
tungleable mass of human beings, trunks, boxes, and ! 
divers kinds of luggage. 

Leaning out from behind could be seen the guard, horn 
m hand, preparing to give the shrill-sounding signal of 
their approach. 

The cumbrous, heavily-laden vehicle was corning on in 
daslr'ng style, and to avoid all possibility of collision with 
it, Dick drew to the right-hand side of the road. 

But the driver, and the outside passengers as well, had 
caught s’ght of the troop of police officers in the distance, 
and, of course, one glance was sufficient- to make them 
acquainted with the actual state of affairs. 

Moreover, there could be no mistaking Dick Turpin 
for being any other than a highwayman hotly chased by 
officers. 

Skelium saw the coach, and at the first glance saw with 
that realinees of thought with which ho deserves to be 
credited, how the circumstance could not only be turned 
to bis advantage, but also put a stop to this vexatiously 
long chase, of which it need scarcely bo said he had for 
soma time been noartily tired. 

“Stop him!” he bawled, in such stentorian tones as 
would almost have justified the belief that bis lungs were 
made of leather. “ Stop him — stop him ! A highway- 
man! Dick Turpin! A thousand pounds reward! 
Draw broadside across the road! That’* it— that’s it! 
Bravo— capital !” 

These words wmch we have justsetdown reaeh3d 
with tolerable distinctness the ears of the driver of the 
fork mail — at any rate, he understood what was wanted 
of him, for his actions afforded practical proof of that 


That he was a first-class coaohman, the entire com- 
mand he had over his horses sufficiently proved. 

With what seemed like magiea! celerity, the vchicl* 
was drawn broadside across the road. 

So well was this done, that the hind wheels of the 
coacli wore on the brink of tho ditch at one side, while 
the uoses of the two leading horjes just touched the op- 
posite hedgerow. 

The execution of thia manoeuvre, however, produced a 
kind of panic within the coach. 

At first shrill screams were heard. 

Then the windows were let down and eager heads 
thrust forth. 

Those on tho one side had a full view of all that was 
taking place, and waited tho result with no little appre- 
hension, while tho others were loud in their demands to 
know the cause of this sudden and unprecedented 
stoppage. 

No one could be moro surprised, however, than. Dick 
Turpin was. 

Well he might bo at beholding so truly formidable a 
barrier so suddenly placed in his path. 

What was to be done ? 

Naturally enough, in his indecision he pulled the rein 
and reduced his mare’s speed. 

A loud, ringing, mocking laugh of triumph at thi t 
moment reached his ears. 

It came from the officers behind him. 

He ground his teeth with intenso vexation. 

He glanced quickly to the right and left, but the hedge- 
rows were so high and so dense, and there was so little 
room for a preparatory gallop, as to make him feel at once 
that it was hopeless to attempt flight in that direc- 
tion. 

“ Ilia goose is cooked,” was the coach-driver's com- 
placent remark — “ wo have him as safe as a rat in a 
trap.” 

“ Divil a doubt of that, begorra!” cried the guard be- 
hind, and he executed so hideous a fantasia of triumph 
upon his horn that the passengers were fain to clap their 
hands over their ear*. 

The shouts and laughter of tho officers behind re- 
doubled, while they pushed on at tho utmost speed their 
horses were capable of making. 

At the same time they did not ueglect to prepare their 
weapons for immediate service. 

Then followed on tho part of everybody a breathlas ,» 
silence, so much anxiety was there felt as to the occur- 
rences of tho next few moments and their results. 

We must describe tho exact positiou of affairs at this 
juncture. 

Dick Turpin, then, was in the high-road with au ex - 
pression of irresolution upon his face. 

Not more than fifty yards in advance of him was th’ 
insurmountable-looking barrier composed of the mail 
coach and horses. 

Something like half fifty yards behind him were fclm 
officers, and every fleeting second brought them wonder- 
fully nearer, for they were coni’Dg on at the top of their 
speed, while Black Bess was going little faster than at * 
walk. 

Events approached a crisis. 

What was to be done ? 

Dick felt that he had not much time left for making up 
his mind. 

CHAPTER MXCIX. 

DICK TURPIN US D3 A MEANS OF GETTING OCT OF HIS 

DIFFICULTY, AND ASTONISHES THE DRIVER OF THE TORN 

MAIL-COACH. 

A daek and ominous frown settled quickly upon the 
countenance of the highwayman. 

He clenched his teeth hard, while his hands wandered 
towards the holters. 

“Cursed chance!” he cried. “What shall I do? 
Shall I face round aud fight it out ? Shall I die thus wi*h 
my purpose unachieved ? No — no, never — never !” 

And yet while he pronounced this determination h? 
ailowed Black Bess to come to a standstill. 

Oddly enough, this action caused the police officers, to 
pause. 

But they had very undefined ideas as to the powers o' 
resistance possessed by tbo highwayman. 

This stoppage they oortainly looked upon as an act iff 
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hostility, and even Mr. Skeilum thought it necessary and 
prudent to advance with caution. 

“ Cowardly knaves,” muttered Turpin, with unutterable 
scorn, as soon as he comprehended the tactics of ki3 ad- 
versaries, “ why did they not put on a bu’d front and 
ride mo down? Bess, old lass,” ho cried, patting hor 
dripping neck, “shall we, who have in our tisgo done so 
much to excite the wonder of others — we, who have had 
so many hairbreadth escapes together, and fought agaiust 
such overwhelming odds — shall we, I say, shall we at last 
yield to such base and craven carrion as are now behind 
us ? No — no, it shall never be ! We will at least make 
one bold attempt at freedom.” 

But it was not only necessary to decile tbi 3 much, but 
also resolve what the nature of the attempt should be. 

The police officers now wore coming on like men nerv- 
ing themselves for sonic desperate encounter which they 
would, if possible, willingly avoid. 

Still their weapons wore ready in their hands, aud if 
Dick’s hesitation lasted much longer they would Le 
within range. 

It was questionable, indeed, whether they were not so 
already. 

“ There was a time when you would h,tve thought 
nothing of that barrier yonder, Bess — that barrier upon 
which our foes appear to place so much reliance. But 
now, in yonr present exhausted state, I fear — yes, I fear 
to put you to it. I could never have believed such a 
thing as this would come to pass.' I— I will try it; 
we can but fail, and if we do we cannot be much worse 
off. Yes, Bess, I will try you once more; You have now 
the chance of once more preserving your master’s life.” 

We have been at some pains to mako the reader per- 
fectly acquainted with the nature of the highwayman’s 
situation, and in consequence, some space has been occu- 
pied in so doing — this might cause an ori-oneous impres- 
sion in the reader’s m : nd with regard to the actual dura- 
tion of time. 

It must, however, be borne in mind, that all occurred 
very rapidly — even Dick’s indecision, which we have' 
dwelt upon at 6 ome length, could not he called ether than 
momentary. 

To those who were observing him, he seemed merely to 
make a pause and nothing more. 

His next action, however, amazed them far than 

anything which had preceded. 

With extraordinary suddenness he faced round and 
rode a little way towards his foes, who were near enough 
to be able to tell by the look of his face that he had resolved 
upon doing something desperate. 

Mr. Skellum called up all his coolness and presence of 
mind. 

He thought he knew what Dick intended fo do. 

7 Stand iirni,” he cried to his men — “stand firm, what- 
ever you do ! He thinks of dashing through us ; but if you 
are firm he will fail in his attempt and we shall have 
him !” 

The men immediately prepared themselves for the obeyal 
of- this mandato. 

But to their extreme rage and disappointment, Dick 
once more wheeled round and theu galloped Black Bess to- 
wards the stage-coach. 

He touched her with his spur, and she gave a bound 
forward as though completely maddened. 

“ Bravo — bravo, old lass I” be cried ; and bis voice rang 
out clear and sharp in the morning air. “ Bravo — 
try your best — try yonr best ! Once more your master’s 
life depends alone upon youi powers!" 

Black Bess beard her master’s voice, and if she did not 
comprehend the actual words she well enough understood 
the tone. 

It was the same as he had made use of many a time 
before when he required to avail himself of liei extraordi- 
nary' powers. 

She saw the obstacle before her, and seemed to gather 
up all her energies for the terrific leap. 

The driver of the stage-coach saw hi’” coming on and 
uttered loud shouts. 

“Stop — stop! Curse the fellow — what is he after? 
What does he mean to do ? — is he going to rido into my 
leaders ? Woa. woa, there — stop, I say — are you mad ? ’* 

Dick Turpin paid not the least attention to those words. 

Keeping to one side of the way, he rode. Black Bess 
directly towards the two “ leaders.” as the driver called 


them, and-which he had io fondly believed would provs 
an impassable barrier. yS W . I 

The two horses were standing close together, and 
though the feat of leaping over them was one which very 
few would have thought or cared about attempting, yet 
Dick Turpin felt assured that it was one which his mare 
would have accomplished easily had sho been in her ordi- 
nary condition. 

Bat after the distance she had traveller jJiek felt no 
slight misgivings as he rode her towards it. 

The passengers on Mis coach looked much alarmed. 

The horse's, too, that were harnessed to the unwieldy 
vehicle,' grow restive, so that the driver’s care was re- 
quired in attending to them. 

The officers, recovering from their first panic, quickly 
commenced pursuit, for they did not believe it possible for 
any horse to clear such an obstacle. 

But as she drew nearer, Blade Boss’s speed wonderfully 
increased. 

“ Up — up !’’ shouted her rider at a certain moment ; and 
just as he prouounced the word she rose up iu the air 
aud cleared the pair of horses bravely, having apparently 
a foot or so to spare. - - - l 

, The coachman'droppod his whip in astonishment, and 
as it happened to fall on the backs of his two horses it 
increased their restiveness in no slight degree. 

Then the guard was so flustered .that be discharged Ms 
blunderbuss i a the air, thereby adding tenfold to the panic 
of the passengers, as well as startling the already half- 
frightened and consequently scarcely manageable 'horses. 

What the guard meant to do with the blunderbuss, or 
wby he bad taken it from its receptacle, are things known 
only to himself. 

It is possible, however, that he had some vague idea 
that ho would be able to use.it against the hig’awaynau. 

As it was, it was a mercy no one was hurt. 

Dick’ Turpin^ finding himself clear, gave vent to a loud 
ringing cheer, so great was the exultation at hi3 heart. 

He did not pause to look behind him, but resolved to 
make the most he could of the time thus gained. 

He knew a little delay must take place before his foes 
could get fairly on his track again, and it was wise of him 
under present circumstances to get as good a start as he 
cou’.d. 

But. Jy no means anticipated such a long deday as 

actually took place, and which at, length induced him to 
look behind him and see whether his pursuers had not at 
last abandoned the chase. 

At the first glance ho burst out laughing at what he be- 
held. 

It will take us a moment or two to explain what he be- 
held. 

The officers, then, with Mr.. Skcllutn at their herd, 
reached the coach not much after pick, had taken the leap. 

Of course, none of them felt inclined to follow his ex- 
ample, but they were most anxious that the horses should 
be immediately turned out of their way. — r 

But this, ovving to the jestiveness cf the animals, proved 
no easy matter. 

The act of a horse and rider passing over them in such 
a fashion they could not at all comprehend, and the “ two 
wheelers,” or horses next to the coach, happened to catch 
sight of the flying horseman, and in their terror uataially 
recoiled. 

Now, had not the driver dropped his whip, ho could 
doubtless have put an end to this retrogressive move- 
ment; as it was, ho had lost his - powers, and the horses 
continued to back most obstinately. 

Tho passengers began to scream and shout in mingled 
alarm and expostulation. 

The hiDd wheels of the coach had, by tho coachman’s 
clever manuauvre, been placed about a foot from the brink 
of a very wide and deep ditch. 

As the horses kept backing it follows that before any- 
thing could be done the hind wheels of the vehicle ran 
down into the ditch, and with so much force aud sudden- 
ness as to cause the coach to give such a violent lurch os 
to make all think its overthrow inevitable. 

After -much sw aying to and fro, tne cumbrous machine 
righted itself. 

But their terror caused the fore horses to make quite a 
different movement. 

With alarm increased rather than abated, they tsjjjn 
onnd very short aud started forward. 
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In vnin thf f^lchmau tugged at the reins with all hi- 

fright. 

In vain he cned out “ Woa !” 

The norses were insensible to both bit and voice. 

The consequence is evident. 

The coach was drawn all to one side, and after a 
general quiver, went over with a hideous crash. 

It was at this moment that Dick happened to look be- 
hind him. 

The horses were kicking and floundering in inextricable 
confusion, and the harness, as it gave way itt various 
places, became more and more entangled. 

■tffever was heard such screaming before. 

Tho chorus was terrific. 

Tho guard had, most unluckily for himself, been flung 
into a holly bush, wl’.ero he stuck fast. 

His yells were alarming to listeu to, and not a little 
contributed to the general terror of tho passengers. 

The pain he endured in the tender parts of his anatomy 
would not allow him to remain still— human endurance 
could not bear it. 

But tho misfortune was that tho more he floundered 
about in his insane and ineffectual efforts to extricate liiiu- 
si lf, the more was he tormented with the thousand prickles 
of the holly bush. 

Ir was a case, however, whan everybody’s first and 
chief attention was given to number one, and all the 
travellers had too much to do in looking after themselves 
even to think about making any effort for his libera- 
tion. 

. Those who had occupied outside scats, of course, ex- 
perienced severe contusions ; and as they one by one 
picked themselves up and removed to a little distance, 
they presented truly a pitiable spectacle. 

Hut a fe w had fallen head first into the ditch, which 
happened to be filled almost brim full of stagnant water, 
overgrown with "a kind of green disagreeable-looking 
vegetation. 

It. is true that the fuul water and tho sticky dirt which 
formed the bed of the ditch saved them from sustaining 
any severe injury, but then, when they scrambled out, 
they were in such a woful pickle that made them think 
that anything much worse could not havu well befallen 
them. 

Those inside did not escape, for tho overturn uiouv of 
tho Vehicle bumped them altogether in a terrible 
manner. 

Most desperate were the efforts male to emerge from 
their place of prisonage ; but they had but little result, 
for tho only means of exit was by crawling through the. 
coaeh window which was now turned upwards to the 
sky. 

The police officers were too much intent upon the cap- 
ture of the highwayman, who had given them so much 
trouble, to think of aiding the passengers in any way, and 
as soon aa they could extricate themselves from the scene 
of confusion they did so. 

The driver bawled to them for assistance, and indeed 
he considered that ho was fully entitled to their ser- 
vices. 

The guard alternately beseeched and commanded them 
to release him from the holly. 

But they disregarded the word3 of both, and rede away 
•mid a storm of yells and curses from the whole 
assemblage. 

The position of the driver was by no means an enviable 
one, as he quickly found. 

At first he had greatly congratulated himself upon the 
fact that he had reached the ground almost without sus- 
taining a bruise, for a stout passenger, who had sat on the 
box beside him, had fallen undermost. 

But the coachman was not long before lie wa3 made 
aware that he was not destined to get off quite 
easily. 

The passengers having partially recovered thomse’.vc3, 
broke out into violent language, which was not at all 
iurprising. 

Still less so wa3 tho fact that they ardently desired to 
be revenged upon some one. 

By common ,-nsent, that some otic? pitched upon was 
Lfb unver, wnorn they considered to be tho source of all 
their troubles. 

They came up to bim with a menacing air ; and formed 
round him in a tense throng. 


“ You villain !” cried one, shaking his clenchod fist. 
“What do you mean by overturning the coach in this 
fashion, and putting all our lives in danger?” 

“Ay — what do you mean by it?” iterated the rest, 
closing closer round him. 

The coachman turned, as though he would nave fled ; 
but ho only felt hinaseif confronted by others, if possible, 
more menacing. 

“I’ve a d— d good mind to horsewhip the vagabond 
from here to the next inn I' 1 exclaimed one, who had picked 
up the article he mentioned. 

“Gentlemen — gentleman," he cried, in an expostulating 
tone, “don’t blame me. llow the devil could [ help 
it ?” 

“ Blame you ! — who else must we blame ?" 

“What business had you to interfere with high- 
waymen ?” 

“Hone at all !” jelled the guard, who at that moment 
was pierced by a larger and stronger thorn than any he 
had hitherto experienced. “Pitch into him — give it him 
hot ! 1 only wish I had the chance. Oh, d — n it !” 

Another thorn called forth this last ejaculation. 

Tho passengers scarcely needed any bidding in tho 
mutter. 

They were, it is true, seeking for some pretext to 
attack the driver, and tbe guard’s word proved sufficient. 

To tbo intense satisfaction of the last-named functionary 
the passengers, including ono or two representatives of 
the so-called softer sex, made a violent onslaught upon 
the driver, who vainly bellowed for mercy, and declared 
that tile fault was none of his, but that he should be the 
greatest sufferer, because his master would expect him to 
repair the coach, and if bo failed to do so to send him to 
prison . 

To this the only reply he got was, that it served him 
well right, and hoped it would b9 a warning to him to 
miud his own business another time. 

The coachman felt himself to be a much-injarod in- 
dividual, for he felt morally certain that if his manoeuvre 
had caused the capturo of tho highwayman ho would 
then have received as much applause as lie now had 
abuse. 

But such is the world. 

The travellers only ceased their attack when com- 
pelled to do so, and finally trudged off towards the inn, 
whither those^of their more peaceable companions had 
alreadj - gone. 

The driver and the guard were left alone in their 
glory masters of the field, the former unable to rise in 
consequence of tbe savero puuishruent ho had re- 
ceived, and the latter now hopelessly embedded in the 
holly bush. 

flere we will leave them, for other and more stirring 
events call for oar attention. 

Long before tho occurrence of the last incident we have 
described the police officers had got out of sight and 
hearing. 

Having kept up the chase so long with so little result, 
it may seem strange to say that the weary, worn-out 
officers had now really greater hopes of success than they 
had yet entertained. 

The reason of tliLs was that dajlight was fast comiug 
on, and consequently they would be able to see well aboui 
them. 

Moreover, there would be a greater number of people 
abroad, and it might be that some of them, noticing tbe 
suspicious appearance of the hard-pressed highwayman, 
would tako upon themselves tho responsibility of detain- 
ing him. 

Once or twice Mr. Skcllum and his adherents fancied 
they could hear the faint clatter cf hoofs a long way in 
advance, but they could not satisfy themselves upon tho 
point. 

• As before, however, there was no difficulty in gaining 
intelligence on tho subject of their pursuit. 

Everj' one they met could toll thorn something of the 
highwayman, and all agreed that he could net be 
far off, and that his horse appeared to be much ex? 
baustea. 

Such accounts as tnese, coupled with the approach oi 
day, might well make the police officers .strongly of 
opinion that their arduous task was drawing to a 
close. 

fcStilL, in spite of all their efforts, they were not success* 
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ful in catching eight of Diek, although they strained their 
eyed unceasingly in the belief that the next instant must 
serve to bring him before their anxious gaze. 

Meanwhile, Dick Turpin continued for a long time at 
a hard gallop, which he knew very well Black Bess kept 
up with difficulty ; but he was conscious be could not 
permit her to relax her efforts. 

The adventure with the coach had given a fresh turn to 
Lis thoughts, because the excitement was so unex- 
pected. 

The ease, too, with which Black Bess had achieved her 
tremendous leap filled him with enthusiasm, and ho drew 
from it the most favourable auguries of future success. 

“ I did not give yon credit for half so mueh, old girl 1" 
he cried. “ On — on ! Do net flag now ! Keep up, brave 
lass ! Do not fail now that so much has been accom- 
plished — now that the end is almost in view ! Eut why 
do I talk of failure ? I will banish the thought. Blaek 
Bess, we mvst succeed! Tho feat performed, it will ever 
afterwards be spoken of with wonder. We shall never be 
forgotten — never while horses are me, do use of. On, Ees3 
—on ! Courago — courage 1 We are doing this fer 
fame !” 

The gallant mare responded nobly to the enthusiastic 
tones of her rider’s voiee. 

But for all that, a strain could be detected; and, though 
the words we have just set down came from the high way- 
man’s lips, yet in his heart there was a whisper of mis- 
giving and of doubt. 

It was, indeed, more with the hope of drowning these 
inward suggestions that he spoke up so loudly. 

Suddenly, he perceived before him a wide river. 

The name of it ho know not; but he saw the stream 
was wide, and that there was no bridge to connect its 
hanks, probably on account of its great width we have 
tpc.ken of. 

Here was an obstacle indeed, and he wondered greatly 
bow it was to be surmounted. 

While debating this peint, he slackened speed and 
looked well about him. 

The day might now be said fairly to have begun ; but 
the great sheet of water was covered by a shifting mass 
of vapour, which interfered greatly with the vision. 

At last the very bauk was reached, aud then Dick 
came to a dead stop. 

" There must be a ferry-boat belonging to Vs is place ; 
and yet where is it ? Ah !” he exclaimed, as Lie roiling 
mist partly cleared away and enabled him to see the op- 
posite bank with greater plainness, “ there it is! .All 
will now be well.” 

As lie spoke, he placed his hands before his mouth, and 
gave utterance to a prolonged shout. 

His voice floated across the water and was heard, for 
tie perceived a figure make an answering signal, and 
directly afterwards he distinguished the faiut tones of a 
distant voice. 

“ That is well,” he said. “ You will be able to have a 
brief rest now, old girl. You shall be rid of my weight, 
too. While the ferry-boat is eoming you will have a 
. hance of recovering your wind.” 

The overtaxed animal seemed very grateful for thi3 
brief respite from exertion, and turned her out-starting, 
glassy eyes upon her rider with an expression so truly 
wistful that he was compelled to turn away. 

As he did so, his ears caught a faint sound. 

Ho started and listened again, for he fancied his aente 
sense of hearing had deceived him. 

“So close!” he ejaculated, a moment after. “I was 
not prepared for this. How much like bloodhounds they 
keep upon the trail ! I — I begin to fear that they will hunt 
u? down, after all. 

“No, no — I won’t think that!” he added, as though 
ashamed aS ^oars — “ I won’t think that — at — at least, 

net yet." » 

The sound vg.w was more distinct. 

Thero could be no doubt as to its character 

The officers were coming, and every moment now Dick 
expected would bring them within sight. 

3e cast an anxious glance across the water. 

The huge, lumbering ferry-boat was not mere than 
half across, for it seemed to encounter much opposition 
from the tidee 

“It is all over,” said Dick, as he caught tho first 
glimpse of his pursuers in the distance. "By the time 


the boat reaches the shore they will be here — perhaps 
before it. Come, Bess,” Im added, “I would fain have 
spared you if I could, but there is no help for it — we 
must swim across.” 

In her wearied stats, Dick reasonably enough dreaded 
the imposition of this task. <% 

But he was governed by stern, inflexible necessity 

Either he would have to remain where he was until 
his foes arrived, or else take to the water. 

Full of risk as it was, of course the highwayman chose 
the latter course. 

Taking the rein over Lis arm, he led his mare into the 
water, and, as soor as he was deep enough, he began to 
swim. 

She followed his example willingly enough. 

Her master knew she had good swimming capabilities, 
and ho was surprised to see what good speed sh» 
made. 

The ferryman was so astonished at beholding this pro- 
ceeding that for a moment he forgot it was necessary for 
him to bestow perpetual care upon Lis boat. 

Being left for this moment, it vecrc d round and drifted 
off with the current, which was particularly strong, but 
which, to Diek’s advantage set in for the shore he wished 
to reach, thus materially diminishing the exertion which 
his steed and himself were compelled to make. 

It had been Diek’s liopo to get the ferry-boat over to 
the other side, and bribe tho man to keep it there, so as 
to detain his foes. As things turned out, however, there 
seemed every probability that they would be able to 
avail themselves of it mueh sooner than was ordinary. 

Diek thought he might yet achieve his object, and 
shouted to the man to put back. 

But his words were either unheard or disregarded. 

Dick was now in mid-stream, and the ferry-boat not 
much more. 

This was the moment when tho officers, panting and 
breathless with the extra efforts they had been making, 
reached the river’s bank. 

Scarce one of them had breath enough to hail the 
ferryman ; but he saw them, aud comprehended their 
motions. 

“ Quick — quick !” cried Skellum. “ Como on — come on ! 
Five pounds if you are quick ! (Jome— -come on, or I’ll be 
d — d if tho man and horso won’t reach tbe other side 
first!” 

Although the water made a strange gurgling in his 
ears, yet Dick could just hear tho words uttered by his 
foe. 

It was, therefore, only reasonable to suppose that the/ 
were heard also by the ferryman, who was now out of 
Turpin’s sight. 

Black Bess swam bravely, though her master listened 
with some apprehension to her laborious snorting. 

As for Dick himself, a better swimmer need not be, and 
yet ha felt anxious to reach the shore, for he was con- 
scious tbat ho was not in his proper element. 

He was able to make capital progress, for the current 
seemed to increase in streugh, while it certainly carried 
him in the direction of the shore he wished to reach. 

Tho ferryman, on tho contrary, made very lirtle» 
motion. 

The clumsy boat was much too large to be under tho 
management of one man only, and tho current was on 
this morning unusually strong 

Mr. Skellum and his companions were in a state which 
we ean only describe as being one of absolute frenzy. 

They ran up and down, shouted, waved their arms, 
discharged their pistols over the water, and committed a 
hundred other extravagant actions. 

It was, indeed, galling to think that after all their laic 
exertions which had brought them so close to the object 
of their pursuit, that they should thus be compelled to re- 
main in a state of absolute Inaction. 

The ferryman at first seemed somewhat disinclined to 
approach or have anything to do with such violent 
individuals, hut the promise of a large reward and tho 
declaration that they were police officers in pursuit of » 
notorious criminal, removed his scruples and abated his 
fears. 

So soon as ever the clumsy bark was anywhere near, 
several of the officers rushed unbidden into the water, and 
assisted to drag it to the bauk. 

No sooner did it grate upon the sand than there rs a 
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ilverexi and tremendous ruih on the part of the police | 
faers to obtain seats in it. _ J 

This haste fffs so great as for a time to defeat its own 

Vhe ferryman was in momentary dread of witnessing 
« C.apsizeSnent of his boat. 

At last, however, ho h horses and men wee safely got 
hoard, and the lumbering vessel pn'lied off. 

its freight was unusually heavy, and its ess slow 

d that very account. 

But the current soon oegan to maKe its influence 

Mr. Bfeellum turned to look at Dick, from whom his 
?es had for a brief space l-een removed. J 

“ Death and the devil !” he cried. “ He has reached the 
rore 1 Curse his impudence ! That shout was meant as 
6 fiance. Now he is n the saddle; and now he is off 
i tin like the wind ! Row, you villain ! A. re we to h? re 
*«. 240.— Black Bks*. 
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all our trouble thruwn away through you.' 

^It was quite a relief for Skellum and bis office^ to 3nj 
some one they could blame, for they had % groa et 
am'rv feeling stored up in their breasts. 

Their rage was vain, for the rate of speed made by tb 

boat could not be accelerated. 

Finally, to tho great relief of all, the opposite bni.-. h 

\ the river was reached. . .. .. 

i They disembarked wUh much precipitation. 

>o sooner had the promised gratuity been given if 
ferryman than thev clamberea ’"to then sad 1 -• 

Mr. akellum seated himself somewhat yiugevly-. *<» 
though a good horseman, yet he 'Wild not help feeling mt 
effects of so long a ride. , 4 , . w . 

Great as was their expedition, vet when they started 
not only was Dick out of sight but out of beer?.-* 
U*». 
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“Sever mind,” said Skellum, with an undaunted voice, 
“ we cannot give in now wc have come so far ! Push on ! 
This is only a little bit of a spurt, and will soon be overt 
ft is impossit>lo that his mare can hold out much 
longer.” / 

“ It is -wonderful that s he has come so far.” remarked 
one of the officers. 

“Most wonderful !” assented Skellum. “ I would never 
have believed that a horse possessed so much endurance 
ha l I not been an actual witness of it." 

“it seem» like witchcraft,” said another. 

“ It does! 33 ut the end must certainly be near." 

“ What a thousand pities it is,” cried the officer who 
had first spoken, “that such a magnificent creature 
should be in me hands of this fellow !" 

“ I nn truly sorry,” said Skellum ; “ she deserves a 
better fate. I know well enough what will be the end — 
he will contrive to ride her until she falls down dead 
beneath him — that will be her end ; and we shall witness 
it before very long.” 

No more was said. 

The officers were not exactly the sort of men to wast e 
sentiment about anything. 

indeed, it is in no slight degree surprising that Black 
Bess should have touched them so much as she did. 

The prospect of seeing her dead, aud consequently her 
rider at their mercy, served, however, to change entirely 
the current of their*thoughts. 

Besides, while riding as they were, it was by no means 
an easy matter to keep up anything resembliug a con- 
tinued conversation. 

After this, they rode on in silence. 

At frequent intervals Skellum would listen intently, in 
the hope of hearing something of the fugitive. 

Suddenly, after going some miles, be uttered an ex- 
clamation. 

Then, immediately afterwards, he cried out, in a loud 
voice, that had a good deal of exultation in its tones : 

“I can hear him — I can hear him ! I am certain of it ! 
Listen — listen, all of you ! We are gaining on him ! 
Whip and spur — whip aud spur, I say ! The end is close 
at hand 1” 

The officers all listened, and they were able to distin- 
guish the distant clatter of a horse’s hoofs. 

All at once, Skellum cried out : 

“He has stopped — he has stopped! Something has 
happened i Perhaps he is thrown. At any rate, some- 
thing is the matter. Push on! Hurrah! we have him 
row, at last I” 


CHArTEB MC. 

DICK TURPIN TRIES T1IE EFFECTS OF TIIE OSTLER’S 
POTION UPON BLACK BESS. 

The words just uttered by Hr. Skellum were decidedly 
premature. 

But the reader, no doubt, is anxious to know whether 
Dick Turpin had been compelled to come to a halt or 
not. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Dick reached the 
6hore in safety. 

As soon as he felt the water was shallow enough, ho 
waded through, holding Black Bess by the bridle. 

Then, shaking himself as well as lie was able, so as to 
rid himself of as much water as he could, he utter* d that 
shout about the character of which Mr. Skellum had 
made no mistake, and immediately afterwi-rds vaulted 
into the saddle. 

He was not without considerable misgivii g, however, 
bis dread being that swimming so far had done much 
towards exhausting his mare. 

To his jcy, however, he quickly found ibis to be an 
entire mistake. 

So far from showing fatigue, it seemod as though' the 
cold water had had a powerful reactionary effect. 

ITer sinews seemed braced, and her vein3 to be flljed 
sitih *resh vigour. 

xloa respiration, ti>o, was neither so hurried nor so 
laboured tu, it bad been. 

From all this Dick drew the most favourable 
»ug aries. 

We shall do it, Bess, my lass,” he ejaculated, patting 
her Icndly — “ we shall do it — I am sure we shall ! There 
must lx no more flagging. You are not riding to York, 


old girl, but you are riding to fame; and the story of 
how you travelled will be recounted as long as horses 
reman, beasts of burden. There will never be one to 
surpass you. On— on ! Forward and onward yet !” 

Black Bess responded bravely to her master’s words ; 
and to have seen her at this moment no one would have 
given credence to the fact that she had travelled so ruartf 
miles in so short a time. 

There was a freedom about ah oer movements and 
elasticity in her joints' which delighted her rider beyond 
measure. 

It actually seemed as though the swim acrons the river, 
much as he had dreaded it, was the most favourable cir- 
cumstance that could occur. 

Black Bess appeared as much refreshed by the exertion 
as she would have been had she enjoved a good rost anJ 
partaken of a good feed of corn. 

Dick’s joy increased. 

In his delight and enthusiasm, he vraved his aims and 
shouted aloud in a manner that greatly excited the 
wonderment of the few travellers he happened to meet 
wiMi at that early hour. 

Black Bess was once more going at. that wonderful 
stretching gallop of hers which no steed could come 
uear. 

But Dick’s enthusiasm was more the effects of a wild 
exeitemeut than a genuine feeling. 

Although his lips gave utterance to the expressions we 
have recorded, yet his heart smote him severely. 

He knew that the achievement of riding from London 
to York in the short spice of twelve hours, even if accom- 
plished, would be at the price of his mare’s life. 

He knew it, though with a strange wilfulness he closed 
his eyes to it, and, so far from abandoning his purpose, 
did all he could to urge her to still more exertion. 

The time was drawing short, and many miles had yet 
to he accomplished. 

Not that he despaired or evau doubted success for a 
single moment, but he was impatient now that the rido 
should be o’mr. 

Away, then, they flew, at a speed which by an ordinary 
rider would have been considered dangerous in the 
extreme. 

Instead of thinking so, Dick kept endeavouring to make 
bis mare go faster still. 

Suddenly, however, in the rai-iat of her career, she 
stumbled. 

Dick could scarcely believe the evidence of hi3 own 

senses. 

She had never in her life done so before. 

There could be no doubt about it now, however, for 
she instantly fell dead lame. 

Dick's heart stood still. 

Such a panic took possession of him that he was un- 
conscious of everything. 

Whether he checked the rein or whether his mart, 
had stopped of her own accord he know not. 

But ail at once he awoke to tho consciousness that she 
was standing still. - 

And yet consciousness did not entirely return to 
him. 

The occurrence of the accident- at this particular 
juncture seemed to have s paralysing effect upon 
him. 

For some seconds he remained in the saddle as though 
changed to stone. 

Black Bess panted terribly. 

Every time her lungs expanded it seemed as though 
her swelling sides must burst the saddle girths. 

Now that she had stopped, the perspiration rose above 
her like a cloud of vapour, while heavy drops fell from 
her flanks and reached tb*» ground with a sullen 
j dash. 

What was to be done ? 

As yet, Dick had scarcely asked himself this ques- 
tion. 

Was this to be the end? 

After accomplishing oo much — arter all his felicitations 
and anticipations — was this to be the ultimate result ? 

The blood slowly forced itself through his veins like 
ice. 

Then, faintly but yet distinctly, there came upon bte 
ears a disrant ringing sonnd. 

An ordinary ear would perhaps have failed to 
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<oish it; bat to the highwayman's educated faculties it 
was only too audible. 

The souud told of the rapid coming of his pur- 
suers. 

Aud yet he sat listening, like one either stup'fled or else 
charmed from moving. 

Nearer, clearer came the sound. 

There was uo doubt aoout its character. 

Kre long they would be iu sight 

But Dick seemed now utterly abaudoned to despair. 

He did not seem to-care what had occurred now that his 
scheme had bccu thus rudely put an end to. 

With such a sigh as one might suppose would come 
from the breast of one in whose heart hope had been for 
ever annihilated, Dick left the saddle. 

Dread was at his heart — a fiery mist about his eye3 and 
brain. 

What caused the lameness ? 

With a coolness aud a manner that looked like entire 
indifference, ho stooped to ascertain, 
lie was indifferent. 

What did the cause of lameness matter so that tLe 
Lameness itself exis‘ed ? 

Black Bess was and being so, it was out of all 
question that she WxM'i ke able to perlorm the task he 
had assigned to her. 

He proceeded to make nis examination with as much 
calmness as a man who had abundance of leisure. 

But, in point of fact, little more than a glance was re- 
quired to make him acquainted with the nature of the 
mischief. 

In her desperate attempt to keep up her gallop she had 
what is technically called overreached. 

That is, the sharp iron toe upon the hind shoe Lad 
struck against the heel of her fore-foot, inflicting an ugly- 
iookiug cut, from which the blood flowed profusely. 

It was the sudden pain thus caused that had made Bess 
lame; and had her rider pushed her on instead of pulling 
np immediately on making the discovery, the symptoms 
would have disappeared very speedily. 

When Turpin saw that no more mischief had been done 
than this, he drew a long heartfelt sigh of relief, and once 
more suffered himself to be buoyed up by hope. 

lie tore a long slip off his neckcloth aud used this as a 
bandage. 

Then, afterwards, by a speedy yet thorough examina- 
tion satisfied himself that nothing else was amiss. 

Yet, rapid as ho was, the reader will not inquire to be 
told that several precious moineuts had boon .fonsumed. 

At any rate, the period had been sufficient to enable his 
indefatigable pursuers to get into sight. 

They saw him, for the morning now was bright and 
Clear — even the warmth of tho sun’s rays could be 
felt. 

They were not a little surprise I to see 1 nrpin dis- 
mounted and standing near his mare. 

But they very soon arrived at the conclusion that 
Black Bess had met with an accident of some kind or 
other ; and as this could not but prove an a Wantage to 
them, they pushed on as fast as an unceasing application 
of the whip and spur would urge them. 

Dick, hating brought his operations to a conclusion, 
looked up and saw them. 

A bitter smile curled bis lips. V 

*j They are like wolves upon the tiack of blood, or sharks 
after some death-doomed wruteh on board a vessel. They 
will hunt me to the last gasp. Never miml, ’ he con- 
cluded, “ I can defy them yet. I know Beaa is all right, 
now.” 

He mounted as ne spoke ; but how different was his 
mode of doing so to that which he ordinarily adopted. 

It was his wont to place oue hand upon tho pommel, 
and then to spring with ouo bound into bis seat. 

Now, however, t tie way in which he climbed into the 
saddle spoke volumes as to the amount of his fatigue ; 
aud by his appearance at this moment it would seem as 
though be would be to the full as much exhausted, as his 
maro upon the conclusion of the journey. 

Eiaok Bess had her ears inclined backwards, as though 
listening to tho coming of her master s foes. 

I’uen, no sooner did she feel him seated, than she started 
ufl of her own accord. 

She went lame at first, but that was only stiffness, and 
it vanished quickly. 


The efforts that she now made cannot be spoken of bv 
any other term than that of superhuman. 

Dick did nothing save speak encouragingly now and 
then. 

It was hard, however, to think otherwise than that. 
Black Bess, being fully sensible of tho proximity of Dick’s 
foes, was doing her best to increase fch» distance between 
them with me least possible delay. 

As for the highwaymau himself, he had Bo doubts what- 
ever upon the subject, and his enthusiasm rose to its 
highest pitch when, on looking back after the lapse of a 
short interval, he saw that net only had ahe tried, but 
had succeeded. 

The police officers soon found that they were even now 
unable to compete with her, and their blown horses had 
by this time become so accustomed to a brutal and con- 
tinuous use of whip and spur as to be now heedless and 
insensible of both. 

| Do wbat they could, the officers were unable to increase 
the speed of their overridden beasts — indeed, they soon 
discovered that each moment reduced the rate most 
materially. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Skellumdid not despair. 

Fresh horses were waiting for him on the road, and 
upon them ho relied for making up lost ground. 

Mile after mile thu3 flew by, until at last Dick again 
found himself upon the high-road alone — both out of 
sight and out of hearing of his enemies. 

The reader, of course, will not be surprised to learr, 
that Black Bess suffered fearfully. 

Her terrible and palpable distress sent a pang through 
her master’s heart, but it did not incline him to forget Lis 
purpose. 

If such a thing could be possible, his determination was 
stronger than it had yet been. 

His goal now he looked upon as being almost within 
sight. 

The race was all but won. 

It would have been strange indeed had ha relented 
now. 

But ho did pull in, for there was time enough yet before 
him for the accomplishment of his purpose within the ■ 
bounds he had set himself, and Ids foes, he thought, were 
far enough behind to render this course prudent. 

Another thing that influenced him was, that a steepish 
bit of road lay in advance, and up this, at all hazards, he 
resolved that she should walk. 

Her distress now appeared to be greater than ever; and 
had anyone seen her in her present state they would have 
boldly enough declared that it would be utterly impoosibie 
for her to keep on for many miles longer. 

Dick almost began to think so himseif. 

Her condition wrung a groan from his heart. 

His hand sought his waistcoat pocket. 

He was thinking about the bottle that had been given 
him by the ostler. 

Although he had no reason to doubt its efficacy, and 
although one would think it could never be more wanted 
than at tho present moment, yet he felt an invincible re- 
luctance to trying its powers. 

Thoughtfully, and thus debating with himself, he rode 
up the hill. 

On the right-hand were some very substantial-looking 
ricks of bay and straw, and a little way l<eyond a pictu- 
resque farm-house, from the chimneys of which thin 
wreaths of blue smoke were curling. 

Dick looked upon these things with a listless eye, being, 
indeed, scarcely conscious that he was observing them. 

As Black Bess toiled on he was wondering whethor he 
should administer the potion or not. 

A slight circumstance caused him to resolve not to do 
so. ami slso induced him to make use of another ex- 
pedient. 

Eoud4 the ricks of which we have made mention 
several fowls were strutting, cackling, and working 
busily. 

No sooner did Dick notice them, than he gavo a slight 
start, and muttered : 

“ I wonder, now, whether there is any sruth in it ? I 
am certain I have heard that the warm entrails of a ganto 
cock wrapped roun i the bit will give unusual vigour t/> 
a flagging steed. Way should I doubt it? The beef- 
steak far exceeded all my expectations; and why shonid 
not this be as efficacious ? At any rate, I will try ; to.* 
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experiment cau do do harm, and I shall oe hotter re- 
conciled to the use of the potion when I know it is abso- 
lutely my last resourco.’’ 

While speaking words Dick drew from his pockot 
a small pistol. w 

He gave just one glance at it to see that it was in 
readiness for use, and then, pointing it steadily, pulled the 
trigger. 

There was a flash, a report, and a wreath </ blue 
smoko. 

When the latter had died away Dick saw the cock loll- 
ing on the ground in the agonies of death. 

To alight from his steed, spring over the low bouu* 
dary he^gc, and to seize the struggling bird, took the 
highwayman but a moment. 

A knife then put a speedy termination to his existence, 
and also supplied Turpin with what he wanted. 

It was no very easy matter to enwrap the hit with such 
a mass, but he succeeded, and regained the saddle. 

Black Bess was made to ascend the hill at a walk, and 
on reaching the summit Dick was rejoiced to see that the 
ground had a downward tendency as far as his eye 
could reach. 

This was greatly in his favour. 

There certainly was some strange virtue in the experi- 
ment just tried, for Black Bess appeared to he endowed 
with a new lease of life. 

Once again she galloped freelv along the high-road ; 
sad though it was not like her old rate of travelling, yet 
she got over the ground exceedingly w ell, and. what was 
much mcie important, with an evident abatement oi her 
distress. 

Whether this new-found vigour would endure was 
9 question he hardly dared to think about. It was 
sufficient to know that all was well in the present 

He looked behind him many times, fet he idly ex- 
pected to catch sight of his pursuers. 

For a long time the country was open, ana the summit 
of the hill near the fartn-heuse was, consequently, clearly 
risible. 

But presently the aspect changed. 

The high-road was fringed by thick-growing trees, and, 
besides, took a some what serpentine direction, so that it 
vac now impossible for the officers to catch sight of Dick 
unless they got very close in his rear indeed. 

Every milestone that was now passed increased the 
new-found hope in the highwayman s breast. 

The road was getting more occupied with people, who 
seemed in no ordinary degree astonished at beholding our 
hero and Black Bess. 

Suddenly, Dick’s ears were assailed with a fresh sound. 

It was that caused bv a single horseman riding at a 
tremendous rate towards him. 

Of this Imr^eman Dick could not catch a glimpse in con- 
sequence of the sinuous character of the roadway 

Bui he could hear him distinctly enough. 

The gallop, he could tell, was a long stretching one, 
and yet the advancing horse trod with extraordinary 
lightness, 

“That is bo Ordinary animal,” muttered Turpin, as he 
inclined a little more to the left-hand side of the road. 

‘ Ah !” he added, with a heavy sigh. “ would that you, my 
ronny Black Bess, were ouly capable of covering the 
ground in such a style. There was a time when nothing 
could surpass you ; but 1 sadly fear that time has gone by 
never — never to come again.’’ 

A profound fit of dejection came over him at tilt* mo- 
ment. 

So profound that he forgot all about the advancing 
rider, in whose steed he had begun to feel so deep an in- 
terest. 

lie was ouly aroused from this Si of abstraction by see- 
ing the stranger come at full swing round a bend in the 
road, and not very far ahead. j 

VVuat first attracted Turpin’s attention was that the 
approaching st«eu was like Black Bess : of a jetty black- 
ness. 

The rider, too, was not altogether unlike Dick himself, 
save that he bad a much more youthful air, and that ho was 
ot s much more slender make. 

He came on with such swiftness, however, that there 
* as no opportunity of observing him very closely, or hi* 
itoed either. 

tfei ar he flitted past, Dick felt convinced that the rid r’s 


appearance was very familiar to him — that he had indeed 
seen him somewhere or other. 

The stranger, too, must evidently have been struck with 
the same idea, for directly he bad gone by he reined-in his 
horse, and having brought him to a standstill, turned 
round and rode towards our hero. 

Hearing some oue approach, Dick looked behind, and 
this time recognised the rider. 

“As I live,’’ be ejaculated, “that must be Captain 
llawk ! What on earth cun have brought him Into this 
part of the country ?” 

“I think 1 am under no mistake,” said Captain Hawk, 
for it was indeed he — “ you are 

“ Dick Turpin, at your service.” 

“ I thought 60 . Give me your hand. I am heartily 
glad to see you.” 

There could be no doubting Captain Hawk’s sincerity. 

His tine open countenance showed that what he ha 1 
said had come from his heart. 

Dick could not put on an appearance of much gaiety, 
but nevertheless ho pressed Capiaiu Hawk's proffered 
hand very warmly, for at this juncture it gave Dick a 
peculiar thrill of emotion to find that he had a friend. 

Captain Hawk’s eyes, however, at once fixed them- 
selves upon Black Bess, and at the same time his fac» 
assumed an expression which we can only term as one of 
incredulous amazement 

11 Good Heavens.” he ejaculated, “ that is never your 
famous mare ?" 

Dick bowed gravely. 

“ Then what on earth have yon been doing with her to 
change so greatly ? Even with you on her back I 
scarcely knew her. I ask again, what have yon done to 
her ?’’ 

“Ridden her from London.” 

“From London !” repeated the captain, with a puzzled 
air. “Bnt I don’t see tint accounts for it. I hav6 ridden 
Satan here from Loudon, and yet I think he never was in 
better trim in bis life.” 

“ But how long were you about it ? ’ 

“ How long ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ WelL I hardly know. I was in no hurry I eimpl* 
journeyed from place to place.” 

“ Precisely so,” said Turpin, with a smile, while h:r 
heart swelled with triumph ; “ but will "you behave me i! 
I tell you how long I have been coming thus far cn the 
ivad to York?” 

“ Certainly. Why should I doubt your word ? ” 

“Because what I am going to tell you will sound so in- 
credible.” 

“ Indeed !" exclaimed the captain, eagerly, for he was 
always much interested in everything relating to Black 
Bess, for the reason that he looked upon her as the only 
existing rival to his own splendid steed—' 1 indeed ! Let 
me hear it — I am all impatience.’’ 

“Well,” said Dick Turpin, with gieat deliberation, and 
looking full into the face of Captain Hawk w hile he spoke, 
“1 don’t happen to know what the precise hour may t a 
uow 

“ Stay a moment. I will let you know precisely I 
have a splendid timekeeper here ” 

While speaking, Captain Hawk drew from his pockc-t e 
magnificent gold repeater, the case of which was absc 
lutely encrusted with diamonds and precious stones, 

It must have been worth a small fortune. 

But the light-hearted highwayman handled it es though 
it were the most “ careless trifle” in the world. 

“ It is now,” he said, “precisely five minutes to 
seven." 

“Good; then I have five minutes tnat X cau stay and 
chat with you, then I must be off.” 

“ Yos, but you have not told me how long.” 

'' Then listen.” 

“ I am listening with the utmost eagerness.” 

“ Last night, then, at nine o’ekKik, or it may, perhaps, 
have been a few moments later. 1 was in Drury Lane, so 
that I have managed to come thus far In ten hours less 
five minutes.” 

Captain Hawk sat on his horse and looked at Dick with 
as much wrxderuiont as probably he would have dene 
had he beeu assured that he was at that moment in the 
moon instead of upon the earth. 

Dick Turpi u enjoyed hi* 'astonishment immensely. 
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“Ton don’t seem to believe me altogether,” he said, at 
length, perceiving that the captain did not speak. 

“ You take my breath away.” 

“ I thought it would ” 

11 But do you mean to tell me in sober earnest that you 
have ridden yonr mare this immense distance in the space 
af time you mention ?" 

“ I will swear to it if you like ; but I think her con- 
dition ought to give somo weight to my testimony.’' 

“ Well, well, you amaze me more than I can express. 
Even now I aru hah wondering whether I car* have 
heard aright.” 

“I am not surprised at that.” 

“Had anyone else told me this,” he continued, -*I 
should have steadfastly refused belief. I should not have 
hesitated to call it a most monstrous invention.” 

“ That does not surprise me. No doubt thero will be 
many who will refuse to believe that such a feat has been 
performed. But fortunately there is abundance of proof 
in existence— the best of proof, 1 may say. But I must 
uot linger,” he added, perceiviug that the captain had not 
yet recovered from his surprise. “ I have no time to 
tpr.re, for I intend to be at the Bowling Greeu, at York, 
by the time the clock in the old minster peals forth the 
hour of nine.” 

“ You will hardly do it, I fear," was the earnest reply. 

“ Still, I will not render your undertaking any more diffi- 
cult by detaiuiug you here, and yet—” 

“ Yet what?” 

“ If you would allow me to ride on a little way by your 
side I should look upon it as a great favour ; 1 am loth 
to part with you without exchanging a few words. My 
way is any way if you will let me come.” 

To have refused this request would have been churlish 
to a degree, so Dic:c at one© granted it. 

Captain Hawk looked delighted. 

“ I am Impatient,” hb said, as he put his splendid horse 
tn motion — “most impatient to know what can have in- 
duced you to nudertake so long i ride. You must have had 
some powerful reason for it, for — will you excuse me if I 
speak my thoughts ?” 

“ Certainly. What would you say ? Ho not hesitate 
to speak freely.” 

“ Well, then, I think your motive must have been 
powerful in the extreme, "for I am perfectly certain that 
alter this Black Bess will never be again what she has 
been. You must know it too ; and I am at a less to think 
why you are willing to sacrifice her.” 

Captain Hawk’s words caused Dick Turpin so much 
emotion that for a moment or two he could net 
speak. 

Captain Hawk rode beside him in silence, with Lis eyes 
fixed upon his countenance. 

By a sudden effort Turpin oleared his voice, and then, 
in sad tones, he said : 

“ You are right, Black Bess will never, never be again 
what she Las been.” 

“ I regret it,” answered Hawk, 11 for more reasons 
th&u cue. I Lave heard much about her, and always 
hoped ihai the day would come when I should be able to 
iry Satan against her. Now the trial will be unfair.” 

Alas ! for poor Black Bess. 

She was no match now for the captain's splendid horse, 
which 6eemed to fly over the ground and to carry Lis 
master as though he was no heavier than the air. 

Dick’s heart swelled. 

Hitherto Black Bc-ss tad carried off the palm, but now 
she was compelled to yield it. 

Satan could easily have gone two miles to her one. 

“But you do not tell me your motive,” pursued Cap- 
tain Hawk, after a lengthy pause. 

“ It is this,” was the answer, given after much effort. 
“ The road La3 no longer any charms for me. I am de- 
termined to quit it. 1 have already levied my last con- 
tribution.” 

“ What do I boar ?” ejaculated the captain. u This is 
more surprising than anything yet. Surely you aie net 
in earnest — you are jokiog ?” 

•• Far from it.” 

“Hardon me, I can see you are sad — there is 6ome deep 
i rouble about yonr heart.” 

11 Theie is indeed.” 

•' Tell it me. Surely yoa may confide in me to that 
extent.” 


“ Yes— yes, I have uothing to conceal. It surprises 
me that vou have not heard already.” 

“ No, I have heard nothing.” 

“Well, theu. the police officers surprised us a 1 ! at 
Stonehenge. Maud— you remember Mfc«d ?" 

Dick’s voice faltered here. 

He could say no more. 

“Remember her?” cried Captain nawk, in a manne r 
that showed all his interest was awakened. “ Ot course 
1 do ! What of her?” 

“ She was mortally wounded by a pistol bulled,” added 
Dick, speaking hurriedly, “ Sixteen-String Jack mads 
prisoner, and the rest made a temporary escape with 
difficulty.” 

“ Good Heavens ! Mortally wounded do you say ? But 
— but — you do not moan that — that——” 

“Yes, she is dead. Listen, I will tell you all. It may 
interest you a little, and it will certainly relieve my heart 
a little, for the worst is by no means told.” 

“It will interest me deeply,” answered Captain Hawk ; 

“ and you may make sure of having my earnest sym- 
pathy.” 

“ I know it.” 

Dick Turpin then, at some" 1 length, recounted those 
events which have been already laid before the reader. 

The captain was deeply affected when he was made 
acquainted with the particulars of Maud’s death. 

Dick’s emotion almost overcame him, and well-nigh put 
an end lo his narrative altogether. 

Rallying, he went on until he described how Tcm King 
had fallen by his baud. 

i It is a most unlucky circumstance,” said Captain 
Hawk, “ and one that nobody would regret more thau J 
shall. Still, I think you are wrong in taking the blame 
to yourself — it was an accident, nothing more.” 

“ I know that,” was Turpin’s answer ; “ but that does 
not alter the fact that my hand is red with the blood of 
my best friend. 1 ’ 

“ It is 6ad — very — very sad, but — and I hope you will 
excuse my persistent curiosity -I am still in tli6 dark ax 
to your reasons for undertaking this long ride.” 

“ True — 1 had forgotten. The fact is, I have not perhaps 
what you would call a motive at all. But can you un- 
derstand that, after all I have related to you, I hould feel 
doubly anxicus aad determined to pursue my original 
course ?” 

“What was that?” 

“ Why, to leave England with as much expedition as I 
could, and make the best of my way to that little hamlet 
cn the coast of France, where — whore——’’ 

“Yes — yes,” interrupted Hawk, quickly, “I understand 
— go on.” 

“ l feel that I would sooner end my clays iu peace and 
quiet near hor grave than I would accept a crown even. 
But when added to all other disasters came the death of 
my best friend, Tom King, upon my head, I felt a3 though 
I could fly from myself — fly anywhere.” 

“ No doubt it would affect you strongly,” 

“It did — more strongly by far than I can possibly ex- 
press. I took the road to \ ork without reflection — i may 
have done so unconsciously, because it was the intention, 
of Tom and myself to pay a visit to that city. My loss 
came hard and fast upon my track ; I distanced them at 
first without trouble— the ease with which 1 did sc, and 
the freedom of my mare's movements, first caused me to 
conceive the idea of riding to York. I — I fancy I must have 
been somewhat excited then. Looking back, I don’t think 
I should have taken such a resolution in * moment of 
calmness.” 

“ I should think uot, either.” 

“My idea was,” continued Turpin, speaking with 
greater animation than before — ;l my idea was that, as we 
had made together some little stir in the world, we 
ought not to drop out of it obscurely. I was conscious 
that if we fled thus secretly, wo should both be speedily 
forgotten. I was desirous, however, that Black Bess ai 
least should be remembered by posterity, and bpoken o: 
as the steed that should eclipse ali others. That made 
me think of riding her to York. The resolution was 
soon taken, for I believed the task to he within her powers. 
I fear ucw I have overrated them, but even if so we chi 
do it yet— York uow is close at heed " 
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CHAPTER MCI. 

or which dick turpin loses ms lapi remaining 

FRIEND. 

Dick Turpin pronounced these words with a lervour 
strikingly at variance with his funner dejection. 

llis eyes sparkled, and a feeble flush of colour suffused 
Doth his cheeks. 

But Captain Hawk’s attenti >n was just then diverted. 

Ho was listening. 

His companion, however, was too much taken up with 
the prospect which the accomplishment of his purpose 
afforded him to notice it. 

Dick,” Captain Hawk exclaimed, “ wo have not been 
making such good speed as your pursuers ; I can Lear 
them now behind us.” 

As a matter of course, these words aroused Dick at 
once. 

During the somewhat lengthy conversation that had 
taken place they bad by no means been standing still. 

Ou the contrary, they had made good speed, and yet 
had not been going so fast as to render the keeping up of 
a conversation a very difficult matter. 

Dick found that Captain Hawk was not mistaken. 

Ho could di- tinguish the faint clatter of hoofs in the 
rear. 

“ I must be pushing on,” he exclaimed “They have 
got anothor Jot of fresh horses, I suppose, and you may- 
judge I shall have a little trouble in preserving my 
distance from them.” 

“I had hoped,” said Captain Hawk, “to have had atrial 
of speed between Satan hero and your mare, but tlio odds 
now aro quite unequal.” 

‘j Yes, it would not be fair,” said Turpin. And it is 
probable that he never regretted having brought his male 
to this condition as he did now. 

“ If you will let me, though,” added Captain Hawk, 
“I will gallop a little way with you. Not for the sake of 
making auy trial of speed — for that would be manifestly 
absurd— but because I should like to keep you company 
for a little longer.” 

“With all my heart. Come on !’ 

Both horse3 now were put upon their mettle. 

It was easy to perceive that Captain Hawk’s horse 
Satan was a stimulus of no ordinary character to Black 
Bess. 

She was, although so weary, yet full of fire and im- 
patience to pass the stranger. 

But the effort, though gallantly made, proved unsuc- 
cessful. 

Satan kept the lead easily, and yet ki3 rider was keep- 
ing him comparatively tight iu hand. 

Yet, as we have said, the emulation excited caused 
Black Bess to gallop for several miles at a speed which 
she would not otherwise have attained. 

But all at once Captain Hawk pulled up. 

There was nothing that Dick could see to cause him to 
do so, and therefore ho looked towards him somewhat 
curiously. 

“ Dear me,” he ejaculated, “ you are goiDg to York, and 
I have only just this inomeut thought of something 
which I ought to have told you at first.” 

“ Indeed ! what is it ?” 

“ The sight of you put it quite out of my head. When 
you first saw me I was riding rather swiftly, was I 
not?” 

“You were, indeed.” 

“ Well, then, it is now my turn to be confidential, 
though, as there is little time, I cannot enter into particu- 
lars. However. 1 nave had an adventure in the good old 
city of York which has eauseo eucli a hue and cry after 
mo as has never been heard of before. The officers were 
!n full pursuit of me, and though I had got so well ahead 
of them I should uot wonder if they are not still upon the 
roan.” 

“ What makes you think sor’ 

“ Because they are a parly of Loudon o? cert who were 
sent to York upon some business or other, they are 
upoD their return journey.” 

11 This is awkward.” 

‘Very awkward. I take great blame to mvself fo" not 
having thought about it sooner. However, there is tuTgi 
for as yet tboro is uo mischief done,” 


“But I fancy I shall find myself most unpleasantly 
between two troops of my foes unless I quit the high- 
way, which for many reasons I am unwilling to do ; and 
even if I did,” he added, “ there is no certainty that I 
should avoid this second troop.” 

“ Believe me,” exclaimed Captain Hawk, “lam sorry, 
deeply sorry that I should thus Lave increased your per- 
plexity. But, however, as I got you into the difficulty so 
will I get you out of it” 

“ But how ?” 

“ Never mind how. Let it De sufficient for you that I 
shall do it.” 

“ But it is not sufficient for me," said Turpiu, warmly ; 
“ I insist upon knowing what it is you intend to Jo !’’ 

“ Why, get you out of your difficulty. Have 1 uot said 
so ?” 

“ True, you have said that ; but I want to know what 
means you are going to adopt.” 

“ Perhaps you will object to them.” 

“I shall if it involves you iu any danger in attempting 
to extricate me.” 

“Now 1 will tell you what I am goiDg to do,” said 
Captain Hawk ; “ but I warn you beforehand that I shall 
take no notice of any objections you may raise, but shall 
adhere to my purpose.” 

“Will you tell me what it is?” asked Turpin, im- 
patiently. “ I cau already hear the hoofs of this second 
troop you speak of.” 

“ Can you so ? Then my purpose will be quickly carried 
out, aud you shall have the high-road quite free before 
you.” 

Dick Turpin was full of anxiety to kuow what it was 
his companion had in contemplation. 

That it was something unusually adventurous, he could 
gather from his mauner and from his unwillingness to 
speak ceucerning it. 

“ There is no doubt about them being on the road,” 
cried the captain, who occupied a position a little in ad- 
vance of Turpin. “And now I will tell you just what, l 
th>uk of doing, aud you will .say iu a moment it is the 
simplest and easiest thing in the world.” 

“ Then why use so much circumlocution about it?” 

Captain Hawk smiled. 

“ Listen !’’ Lo said, in a deliberate tone. “ I am going 
to gallop on now a3 fast as I can until I catch sight of 
the officers who have been i a pursuit of me.” 

“Nay, but ” 

“ Hold — I will hear nothing ! When I catch sight of 
them, it follows that they must al30 at that identical mo- 
ment calch sight of me. Good. I shall just take my 
course across the country — the open fields, you kuow — 
letting them see where I go. You may calculate as a 
certainty that they will all join in pursuit of me once 
more, and consequently your road will be clear." 

The way in which Captain Hawk stated those inten- 
tions was really most amusing to listen to. 

Dick was amazed, and well he might be, for he would 
hardly have contemplated such an aet himself. 

“Is it not a good plan, now?” asked Hawk, with a 
laugh. 

“ It may be, but I don't intend to let you carry it 
out." 

“ Let me see you prevent me ! Ha, ha ! I can do as I 
likel There was a time when perhaps Black Bess could 
havo kept pace with Satan, but that certainly is not at 
present. Farewell ! I feel assured that if you go to 
York we shall meet again.” 

With these lightly-uttered words upon his lips, Captain 
Hawk wheeled round, loosed the reins, and gave a pecu- 
liar signal. 

Satan gave a bound forward, and in less than a moment 
vanished round a bend in the road 

To attempt pursuit Dick knew was futile, and how 
bitter was tno paug which this knowledge caused 
him ! 

Always beiore he had been able to outstrip everything 
— now he was condemned to be a laggard. 

His anger was great, and — sadly we say it— found its 
vent upon Black Biss. 

With a savage desperation, much ULlike his usual 
manner and totally in opposition to his treatment of his 
mare, he plunged both his spurs doep'y into her dripping 
flanks. 

The moment she felt tno infliction of the sharp pain, « 
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cry. ■which can enly be described by calling It a scream of 
agony, burst from the lips of Black Bess. 

It was a terrible sound. 

Dick shuddered as he heard it, and would bare given 
worlds for the power to recall his hasty notion. 

But it was too late. 

Snorting furiousiy, Black Bess broke into a mad gallop, 
liard and fast as she went, however, Dick bad not the 
■lightest chance of coming up with Captain Hawk. 

Still he kept a sharp look-out. 

At length he exclaimed : 

“He has been as good as his word, 1 see. There ha 
goes, the officers after him He has reudered me a good 
service, beyond all doubt," Ee continued, as he noted how 
strongly his foes mustered ; “ but yet the peril to himself 
is immense. It is certain that he has moio valour, or rather 
recklessness, than discretion.” 

About the last part of Dick’s speech there could scarcely 
be a doubt. 

True to his expressed purpose, the captain had shown 
himself to his pursuers, and then led them off across the 
country. 

They had snapped at the bait greedily enough, and so 
missed the prize they might have gained had they re- 
mained. 

What ma le Captain Hawk’s feat still more daring, was 
the circumstance of its beiug broad daylight, so that there 
would be little difficulty in keeping him in view. 

Not one man in ten thousand would have thought of 
doiug such a thing, but the captain was no ordinary indi- 
vidual, as the reader may yet learn, for it may be we 
shall hear something more of him. 

That his boldness proceeded from the absolute reliance 
he placed in the speed his horse was able to make, is cer- 
tain, yet many of his actions only see med like tempting fate. 

It was, however, a source of great satisfaction to Dick 
Turpin to observe that he kept ahead of his followers 
bravely ; and unless some unforeseen ccident should 
occur, he would doubtless altogether .outdistance them 
in a little time, 

At present, though, it is with Dick Turpin we have to 
do, not with Captaiu Hawk. 

.As soon as his attention was recalled from the eftttse ee 
noted with a keen throb of anguish how terrible was 
the condition of his poor steed. 

Her panting alone was dreadful to listen to ; and then 
her head, no longer carried proudly by her nobly arching 
neck, hung down almost to the ground. 

Bound drops of moisture, looking more like tears than 
aught else, slowly trickled down her cheeks. 

Her eyes protruded dreadfully, while her tongue 
lobbed mu of her foam-flecked mout h. 

Dick groaned. 

“ And so at last, my bonny Black Boss,” he said, in a 
bittei voice, “ I have_been brute enough to bring you to 
this. Had I been told, I would never have btdieved that 
1 should have lived to see this. Fool — fool that 1 have 
been to allow a foolish prideful feeling — a yearning after 
empty fame — to bring you dowutothis! Fame — lame! 
What is fame in return for the loss of you, my own brave, ] 
true Black Bess ?” 

There were tears of genuine sorrow in Turpin’s eyesms 
he thus spoke. 

But he felt that such a manifestation of feeling was un- 
worthy of him — that it betrayed weakness— and so he 
subdued it. 

T he rapidity with whksh he shook off this sad reflec- 
tion was wonderful. 

“There is no help for it,” he said — “ we cannot undo 
the past. But we can make the best possible use of the 
present and the future, aud that I will strive my best to 
do. Kepininga are quite useless, so I will give way to 
tnem no longer.” . 

Black Bess was standing now. 

She was quivering in every limb, and seemed incapablo 
of travelling half a mile further. 

“I have li ilia' her," murmured Dick, in tones of tlm 
most poignant anguish — “ 1 have killed her !" 

Just then ho happened to look across the road, and on 
» stone which he had not previously noticed, he read the 
w >rds — 

“ TO YGRKE, XVIII MILES.” 

No more than that," he murmured — “ no more than 
that, and a full hour to do It in ? And yet I fear it 


might as well have been a hundred as eighteen — one ia 
not a whit more possible than the other. Aral then to 
think that only yesterday she would have thought 
nothing of it. Now, to-day, what is she ?” 

Again Dick paused. 

ne was compelled to do eo, for be was complete’/ over- 
come. 

But presently lm spoke again : 

“ How hard — how vexatious a thing it h Vo fat! — and to 
fail, too, at a moment when the much-wishcd-for end 
seemed grn-spablo ! I might as well now have never main 
the attempt. It will be said now that the boasted 
powers of Black Bess were overrated, or rather over- 
tasked — that something was found which it was thought 
she could perform, but which turned out a failure. No- 
no. As I live, it shall never be !’’ 

He brought down his clenched fist with great violence 
as he made the determination. 

Yet, what use was there in it ? 

What could ho do ? 

Suddenly a thought struck him. 

Ilia fingers wandered towards the pocket of his vest 

He recollected the potion given him by the friendly 
ostler. 

He drew forth the bottle and held it up towards the 
light. 

“ What latent properties can this drug have to produce 
so great an effect? Is it real or is it all a delusion ? But 
above all, shall I try it ? Thai is the question." 

Tne repugnance "he had felt to administer the drug had 
not. much abated. 

But he was undecided. 

In that state a little would prove sufficient to determine 
him one way or other. 

This something came in the shape of the hoof beats of 
his iudefatigable pursuers. 

“ I am like a gamester with a last stake," ho exclaimed. 

“ It is my only chance. I will try it — I will try it. Black 
Boss cannot be made much worse than she is—" 

Here a swelling in the throat prevented him from 
finishing what he was about to say. 

But he soon continued. 

“ It may be that this will enable ns to accomplish our 
nearly-over purpose, and if so, ought I to hesitate auy 
longer? No — no, I will not! 1 will ruu the risk." 

He dismounted as he spoke. 

“ It may be that it will cause you to gallop on till yon 
fall down dead beneath me ; but then we shall, perhaps, 
be so many miles nearer to York ; and then, perhaps 
after all, she might have a worse end. Better to dio 
serving me, thar to drag out a long but painful exist 
ence. No — no, Bess, x cannot bear the thought of losing 
you. It do«j not seem as though the day coukl ever 
come when we must part for ever." 

While thus easing his breast by giving utterance to his 
reflections, his fingers were busily at work removing bit 
and bridle. 

This wa3 soon done, and the laiter free from the foam- 
covered mass around it. 

The bottle now was ready. 

He uncorked it. 

Yet he held it between his thumb and fingers reluctant 
still. 

“You may lose me soon,” he cried, addressing her; 

“and when you have Bah! this is childish! But I 

may be picked off by a bullet, or — or What am I 

talking of? Yet eveiy now and then tb-re comes over 
nie the consciousness thai my end is drawing near — that 
my race is nearly run. Nonsense — nonsense! At auy 
rate, Bess,” he concluded, *? I would rather see you die 
beneath me than be obliged to leave you to the mercies 
of other people. About that I have no sort of doubt. I 
should be better content if I knew the end of you.” 

Bo saying, Dick Turpin raisod his hand with the air of 
a man who has taken a desperate resolution, but who is 
compelled to be hasty in carrying it out lest his heiit 
should fail him. 

A moment afterwards tho drug was po Co down the 
throat of Black Bess. 

Dick cast the empty bottle from him. 

1 ben, standing still, he watched to see whether auv 
alteration was perceptible. 

He had not long to wait. 

Whatever the components of that ding might be, tLsy 
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*aust have had when aggregated a marvellous power, for 
■ss he gazed, Dick could plainly perceive his mare draw 
herself together, so to speak, and to stand, more as was 
her wont. 

Once more— and 8 pang rent her master s heart as the 
reflection crossed him that it might bo for the last time — 
once more her neck arched, her eyes brightened, end her 
fore-foot pawed the ground. 

'"Wonderful — wonderful !” ejaculated Turpin ' This 
surpasses all belief. It its effects will only endnro for 
»ue space of one short hour I shall care not — our pur- 
pose will be achieved.” 

He was so intent in watching Black Bess, and congratu- 
lating himself upon the fact that he should not have to 
suffer the mortification of failure, that he completely 
got all about his foes. 

But he was soon reminded of them by hearing the ioud 
clatter of their approaching horses. 

Well-nigh worn out as he was, Dick yet bent a defiant 
g.i/.e upon them. 

Then mounting, he waved his hat as though daring 
them to the pursuit, and once more gave Black Bess the 
impulse forward. 

The administered drug had now had time to work its 
lull results, and under the influence of it the gallant mare 
again broke into a gallop. 

It could not be expected, however, that this should be 
anything like equal to her ordinary mode of going, yet it 
answered Dick’s purpose. 

Once more the hedgerows, now glistening with claw- 
drops iu the early morning sun, flew past him. 

Once more the milestones rapidly succeeded one an- 
other. 

Once more Dick’s spirits rose to their highest pitch. 

His foes, too, had dropped off to less than half their 
former number. 

Neither flesh, blood, nor tiie seats cf their smallclothes 
could withstand the never-ceasing friction of the saddle, 
and one by one they had dropped off from sheer inability 
to sit any longer. 

Skclhun suffered no slight inconvenience from this 
cause, for scarcely any rider, however well practised, could 
keep the saddle for so many hours unintermittudly with- 
out feeling tho disagreeable consequences of it. 

But Mr Skellum’s fierce and dogged nature would not 
have permitted him to succumb to a much greatei e\ il 
than this, and so he kept on, encouraging by his example 
those men to follow him who would otherwise have fallen 
off. 

Moreover, he pointed out to thoso who remained that if 
they finally succeeded, as he felt assured they must, the 
fewer that, were in at the death the greater would be tho 
share of the reward that each would receive, those who had 
discontinued the chase not being entitled to anyiliiug for 
their exertions. 

This, of course, was a great inducement. 

‘‘Never mind the pain,” Skellum cone.l uded ; “grin 
and bear it. Stick to your work like men, ar.d the money 
will prove an excellent healing plaster.” 

With renewed hope aud spirits the men continued the 
chase, for they had too palpably seen how distressed Black 
Bess was to have any doubts about their speedy success, 
provided they could continue to hold out a little longer. 

In the meanwhile Dick Turpin found Black Bess tearing 
over the ground in a manner he had little antici- 
pated. 

Indeed, he found it difficult to credit tho evidence of 
his own senses. 

The first ten miles were accomplished with apparently 
little effort. 

No stronger proof thaa this could be brought forward 
ot the surprising eScacy of tho ostler’s potion. 

“Eight miles’" 

The words were uttered by Dick Turpin with an ex- 
ultant shout that so amazed a man ploughing in aa ad- 
jacent field that he stopped his team at onco, and stood 
gazing in dull wonderment after the flying horseman. 

Eight miles ! 

To Dick this distance seemed as nothing. 

Every moment he expected to catch sight of his des- 
tination. 

“It will be done,” he cried — “done easily. Bravo, 
Bess ! it is a feat that will never be forgotten — one that 
will perpetuate your name for ever. Eight miles ! On — 


on, gallant steed ! Rest and peace are now before you— 
on — on ■ *• 

But at this moment the gallant creature stumbled. 

Dick snatched tho rein suddenly, and she continued *• 
before. 

But, nevertheless, the occurrence mms die lagbw* /- 
man’s heart sink like lead. 

All his exultation was gone. 

Anxiety and dismay took its place 

The drug was losing its potent, subtle influence. 

Never had his mare stumbled sc btfore, aud he was 
conscious that but for the stimulus of the drug she 
would long since have dropped down insensible or dead. 

And this was what he now dreaded. 

For all that, he could tell the effects would evaporate 
as speedily as they were produced. 

If so, he had to dread her downfall every moment, and, 
if so, what was to be done ? 

The police officers were not in sight just thon, but if 
he lingered they soon would be. 

These reflections passed very rapidly through his 
mind, and yet, short as was the time, Bess stumbled 
again. 

And on this occasion, too, it was a stumble of a much 
worse character. 

With infinite difficulty she kept her logs, and, as if fall 
of anger at the manifestation of such a symptom of 
weakness, tried most desperately to gallop on as be- 
fore. 

But the effort was a vain one. 

Dick felt her reel beneath him. 

She swayed fearfully from side to siia. 

Still she kept, on. 

Dick Turpin let her go at tier own Will 

lie felt that it was his only chance 

His thoughts now were of such a character wto 
getlisr to defy any attempt at description. 

As for Bess, she bounded on, it is true ; but. more with 
the fashion of a galvanised automaton than a real living 
creature. 

Dick sat upon her back in a stupor of despair 

At every moment he expected to see her fall, but tu 
astonishment she still kept, on. 

In the distance he saw a milestone. 

Would she reach it ? 

Yes, it is reached and passed. 

Dick, looking intently, sees upou it the figure 3. 

Ilo cannot read, but ho knows that represents tha 
number of miles intervening between that spot and 
York. 

“Good Heavens!” he ejaculated. “Gan it be possible 
that, after all, we are to fail — to fail now that we are so 
close to our destination ? Ah!” he exclaimed, as a turn 
in the roadway enabled him to see some distance iu ad- 
vance — “ah, there is Yorkl 

“ Look — look, Bess,” he exclaimed, addressing hiiU3slf 
to his all but worn-out steed — “look, Bess, there is tLs 
point I wish so much to reach : there — there is York ! 
Courage — courage ! Wo shall do it yet, old girl — I feel 
assured we shall — do it, too, within the time ! Courage 
— courage ! Wo are almost there !” 

•As before, her master's voice induced Black Bess to in- 
crease her efforts. 

But it was a fatal attempt. 

Again she stumbled. 

This time her knees fairly touched the ground. 

But, with a snort, she recovered her upright posi- 
tion. 

She trembled, though, in every limb. 

She struggled on a little way, swaying fearfully the 
while from side to side. 

Even at this, the lust gasp, her courage was indomi- 
table. 

She would not give in, but strung up every nerve and 
sinew for a final effort. 

Dick, knew not what to de-, aud so eat in the saddle 
Hire one stupified. 

He was certain his mare was going. 

Still, to his astonishment, she staggered on. 

Then, finally, as though by 6beer despexadon, broke 
into a gallop. 

But it did not last out half a dozen yards. 

All at once — without any preparation says a iiUg'jt 
tremor of all her limbs — she went down. 
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Went do»u lfkc <>piiie animal suddenly struct dowa 
it the shambles. 

Although in one sense ioick Turpin whs prepared for 
this occurence, pet, nevertheh ss, he was taken by sur- 
prise. 

So instantaneous was the fall, and so littl9 expected at 
that precue juncture, that he could not save himself. 

He tried, but the attempt was a failure. 

Almost as if he had been projected from some piece of 
ordnance, he shot over his mare’s neck. 

He came down heavily in the roadway upon his hpad. 
*nd such was the impetus thatjie *-.,1 led over and over 
in the dust for several yards. 

There he remained for some moments quite insensible. 

A pa nful sensation in his chest, as though it was 
pressed upon by some heavy weight, was the next tLii.g 
M which he was conscious. 
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Slowly he raised his h 3 ad, too. contused it present U 
comprehend the exact nature of his position, and to re- 
collect with anything like clearness what had last c»* 
curred. 

But remembrance soon came back. 

He had only to look a little way down the ror&way 

There was’ a sight to be seen there svhich he could 
scarcely eaze upon without being heartbroken. 

Lying at full length on her side— her flanks rising and 
falling vith a convulsive motion, hor- tieefe and head 
stretched out till they formed nearly a straight line, her 
eyes glassy and dim, her mouth wide open with the lips 
retracted,* her tougue protruded and half cut in two by 
the sharp steel bit, her whole body'reekipg— was p<M* 
Black Bess ! 

She had taken her last gallop — her race wa& run. 

She had perished i«j Vjc effort t~ verve her rnrst.V. 
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CHAPTER MGII. 

IX WHICH DICK Tt’priH SHOWS niMSEU K) BK AS GOOI> AS 
IIIS WOliD. 

Yes, ail w-. over. 

Poor Black Bess had approved her fidelity with her 
death. 

8 Le had served hei master too well — that master who 
should have given her more consideration -• 

Yet there was nothing of reproach in the way in which 
she raised her head, with a painful and languid move- 
ment, and looked after her master. 

Slowly and painfully. Pick rose to his feet. 

It was not so much pain in his limbs, however, as it 
was the dead weight about his heart which kept him 
down. 

Remorse, deep and bitter, had seized upon Linn 

He approached with a hesitating, uudecided step. 

The aspect of poor Black Bess stretched almost lifeless 
upon the roadway, struck more daggers in his heart than 
could the most acrimonious of reproaches. 

As he advanced, Le bent his head down towards the 
ground. 

Bess neighed faintly. 

Dtck responded by a heavy groan. 

The next moment he stood beside her. 

Then, with a loud cry of grief and despair, which 
would much have amazed anyone who had chanced to 
hear it, he flung himself wildly on his kuees. 

His faithful mare raised her head still more, aud made 
an ineffectual attempt to rise. 

But her master clasped his arms tightly round her neck 
and pressed her head to his breast. 

“My poor, poor Bess!” he cried. “ And has it come to 
this? Is this the end ? Now that the worst has hap- 
pened. I can scarcely believe but that I have l>een made 
the sport of some terrible delusion 1 I am like one in a 
dream.” 

Another sob at this moment choked his utter- 
ance. 

He stroked his mare’s neck a few times, and then con- 
tinued, half aloud : 

“Cau it be that you have run your last race — that you 
have sacrificed yourself for your unworthy master ? Yes 
— yes, hard and terrible as belief is," I cau hold out against 
it no longer ! You are dying, liese : yes — yes, surely and 
swiftly dying ! I can see it iu your dimming eyes 1 Alas 
—alas! Dying, and for what ?” ' ' 

lie paused, for just then his ear caught the sound of 
bells. 

He listened intently, , 

Tt was a clock striking. 

It was the chiming of the fonr quarters which had first 
attracted his attention. 

Then, after that, he counted, one by one, several dis- 
tinct booming sounds, tolling the. hour. . 

There were nine of them. 

As the last reached his ears, his face assumed an air of 
animation which afforded a striking contrast to his former 
gloom. 

“ 1 am answered,” he ejaculated, as the last of the ring- 
ing sounds died away — “ I am answered ! It was that — 
it was to hear those chimes ! The feat is achieved, 
Bess! We are at York, for those were the bells in the 
old Minster that I heard. The journey has been per- 
formed within the time ! It has cost you your life, my 
gallant Bess; but I can spare it. You might have lived 
longer, hut it would have been to die perhaps ignobly. 
And what gallant action has ever yet been achieved 
that has not Involved some great sacrifice or other ? The 
sacrifice this time lias been your life !” 

This last reflection reconciled Dick in some slight 
degree to that loss which* however much he might 
deplore it, was inevitable. 

For his own part, he felt that he should no longer have 
occasion for his mare’s services, and therefore it is not 
surprising that he should prefer to seo hdr lying stiff sud 
stark before him than for her to fall into other hands. 

His mind once more reverted to that peaceful village 
nea r the sea-shore, and a stronger inclination than ever 
sprung up in his mind to hasten there. 

lie was aroused from these meditations by feeling bis 
mate s head slip out of his embrace. 


A moment afterwards there was a convulsive shunaetf- 
ing of her whole body. 

Her. ribs expanded, and so great was the force wittxlu 
that the saddle-girths were snapped asunder. 

Then ensued a loug and heavily-exhaled breath. 

It was her last ! 

There was a slight movement of the muscles. 

Then all was still. 

Black Bess — the highwayman’s stanch, invaluable 
friend — the incomparable steed, whether for qualities of 
beauty, shape, fleetuess, or endurance, for she possessed 
them all in the highest degree— Black Bess was dead ! 

When Dick Turpin realised that the mysterious essence 
called life ha-1 departed — that nothing remained of his 
priceless steed but a mass of senseless flesh, his grief 
burst out afresh, aud continued for some time wiihont 
intermission. £ • ? \ - 

Bat at last ii wore itself away, as every violent emotion 
will — perhaps al! the sooner in his case because of the 
danger with which he was threatened, aud the difficulties 
he had to contend against. 

Moreover, he • recollected that his purpose was not 
altogether carried out, aud he renewed his determination 
to complete it. , A 

The question, too, arose as to what he should do with 
the body of his mare. ,, - " 

To leave it in the highway, subject to all manner of 
indignities, was a thing to which he could not bring his 
mind at all. . _ 

And yet, how was he to dispose of it? 

He looked around him almost despairingly, but in a 
moment afterwards his features altered in expression. 

This was because he perceived on one side of him a 
rather high stone wall — such a one as would form a 
boundary to some nobleman’s estate — which was pierced 
by a light iron gate. 

At the first glance Dick saw that this gate was only 
fastened by means oi an iron latch. 

This he raispd, and pushed the gate wide open. ” 

Then, by dint of putting forth all the strength which 
he possessed, he dragged Black Bess across the road to- 
wards it. 

It w as a toilsome operation, and, but for the intense 
disinclination he felt to leaving her on the highway, ho 
would have abandoned his undertaking iu despair. 

Moreover, the reader must have been struck by the 
fact that it would be of the highest importance to conceal 
the body of Black Bess from his pursuers. 

Dick wanted, if possible, to keep them ignorant of the 
fact that he was afoot. 

This helped to make him persevere in his intention 
Nearer and nearer his load was dragged, until at length 
Le passed through the gate. _ ' ~ -T 

Then he paused a little while to rest, for the exertion 
was almost too much far him in his present wearied 
state. 

The success which had attended his endeavours so far 
would naturally have the effect of stimulating him to a 
still greater degree. 

His rest, therefore, was a short one. 

But it took nearly the whole of his remaining strength 
to drag Black Bess where he desired to place her. 

This was close under the stone wall of winch we have 
spoken. 

His foes were too close behind him for him to have tho 
time to dig a grave, though ‘this was what Le would have 
preferred to do. 

Besides, he was unprovided with the requisite imple- 
ments. 

This, then, was perforce abandoned, ’out he did the 
next best thing in his power.’ 

Close at hand was a great quantity of newly-fallen 
leaves — in some places they were quite kuee-doep. 

With these ho covered her over, and so well did he 
work that in less than ten minutes nothing could be seen 
of her but a huge bed of leaves. 

“It grieves me, Bess,” he had said, as no covered up 
the last visible remnant of her body, “to think that 1 
can give you uo better burial. But yet you will rest here 
as well as in a gorgeous touib. I may, too, have the op- 
portunity of placiug you beneath tho’ turf. We shall 'sea 
— we shall see 1’.’ 

He paused in saddened thought. 

His reverie might have lasted some time had not his 
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quics eft rs caught the eouud of a horseman approach* 

leg, 

*• What am 1 to do next ?" he asked,, arousing himself. 
l I feel like a vessel without ft rudder or a helmsman. 
What am I to do ?’’ 

Ho walked a fa>, paces nearer to the little' iron 
gak». 

•‘Lot me thinif,’’ he continued. “I undertook to be 
at the Bowling Green this moruing at nine o’clock, in 
that respect, at any rate, I sh ill fail, for it is past nine 
already. Yet I will be as good as my word, even though 
I atn a little late— I will go on to York.” 

Having come to this determination, he stepped out into 
tin' high-road. 

The sound of a horse’s hoofs could now he heard very 
j^ainly indeed, and, glancing in Ike direction of the 
souud, he p-^eeived a mounted traveller Reproach- 
ing. 

He was coming from York. 

At the first glance Dick took a resolution. 

He shrank back through the gateway, and, drawing 
for th one of his pistols, examined it attentively. 

It required a little attention to the priming, and by the 
lime this had been put right tlte horseman was very close 
at hand indeed. ’ . 

But DIek w'as ready. ... . 

Choosing the proper moment, he suddenly emerged and 
placed himself exactly in the centre of the highway. 

The geutlemau’s horse, frightened at his sudden ap- 
pearance and firm demeanour, brought itself .to a stand- 
still with so much abruptness that it rose on its haunches, 
while its fore legs pawed the.air. 

Dick was ready as he came down again to seize the 
rein, which he held with a grasp of iron. 

No one could possibly have been more amazed than 
was this gentleman Dick .had so unceremoniously dealt 
with. 

To be stopped thus within a couple of miles c? old 
York -City, and by broad daylight, too, seemed beyond 
the pale of all belief. 

But Dick Turpin’s first words convinced him that it 
was a reality. 

“ Dismount,” he said, in the short sharp tones sf one 
accustomed to military command — “ dismount 1” 

“What for?” 

“ Because I want your horse.” & 

“ Well of all the d — d impudence - —-" 

“ Hold — hold, I have no time to waste in words. I 
wan’t your horse, aDd, take my word for it, the wisest 
tiling you can do is to submit quietly, for I am not iu the 
humour to put up with any trilling.” 

“ Well, but ■” 

“Dismount, I tell you ! I want your horse !” 

“ But 1 decline.” 

“ Then I shall be obliged to have recourse to force. Do 
you see this pistol ? It is loaded, and I looked to the 
primiug not a moment ago. if you don't alight I shall 
use it to compel you.” 

“ But, my good fellow, I atn bound on business of the 
utmost importance. I assure you it will not brook a 
moment’s delay ” 

. “ 1 can’t help that ! Your horse 1 must and will hare !” 
“But do you think I will tamely submit to lose my pro- 
perty in this fashion ?” 

“ You will not lose it.” 

“Not lose it?” echoed thfe travel, r, with an incre- 
dulous air. 

“ Certainly not. I am in haste to reach York ; and if 
you will lend me your horse for that purpose I will cither 
leave it for you at your house or iu any part of York you 
like to name.” 

“That sounds very like a whale, does it not ?" 

' Never mind, I will parley no longer. Your steed you 
will have to surrender, and it is for you to choose whether 
you will do 6.) with or without the sacrifice ot your 
life.” 

Dick's reschna air was not to be doubted, and the 
traveller kid sense enough to see that he would at all 
risks be as good as his word. 

Accordingly, he quitted the saddle, though the manner 
i,i which he did so showed how much this act went 
against the grain. 

Pica was mounted in a moment. 

* UnAaratond nun” he eai i “yours will be no loss, I 


am going to the Bowling Green, and there 1 will leave 
your horso. You can have it again in half »n hour’s 
time if you think fit.” 

The traveller, who happened to be a very respect aide 
attorney in the City of York, was still incredulous. 

Die k Turpin, however, gave him time to say no mors, 
but turning the horse’s head, used the spurs vigorously, 
and dashed off at a gallop. 

_ The attorney looked after him as long ms he was ii> 
sight, and then murmured, with a rueful air: 

“ People will call me a fool for giving up my horse so 
easily ; but what the devil could I do/ I only hope the 
rascal will be as good as his word ; but I doubt it— I doubt 
it.” 

The lawyer stood a moment or two in deep thought, as 
though endeavouring to come to a decision whether it 
woUfl be better for him to retrace his steps or continue 
on his journey. 

The trampling of hoofs aroused him, and looking along 
the road, he caught sight of Mr. Skel'um aud the remnant 
of his party. 

Both horses and riders seemed to bo in the last stage ol 
exhaustion and distress. 

Their half immersion in the river had by no means 
improved the appearance of the officers, and they were 
moreover covered thickly with dust ami the foam from 
the mouths of their jaded steeds. 

Their whole aspect indeed was such as to attract the 
attention of the most careless observer. 

The York attorney was filled with astonishmeut and 
curiosity. 

Perceiving him, Mr. Skellum drew rein in order to 
make a few inquiries, for some time had elapsed since he 
had last seen anyone upon the road. 

“Good morning,” he said, raising himself in the stir- 
rups, for in the present condition of his skin, anything 
was preferable to sitting. “ Have you seen anything of a 
red-coated fellow on a black horse?” 

“No, 1 have not.” 

“You have not?” gasped Mr. Skellum, who was very 
far from anticipating this reply. 

“ Certaiuly not.” 

“ How far have you come ?" 

“From my house in York?” 

“And you have kept along the highway?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you have not seen anyone answering to the de- 
scription I have given?" 

“ What description ?” 

“ Why, a man in a red coat, much dirtied and torn, 
though, and with a generally wild appearance.” 

“Well," said the attorney, “I have certainly seen ft 
man who would answer to that description— - ' 

“ Yes, yes!" 

“ But he was not on horseback.” 

“ Not on horseback ?” 

“ No.” 

“ How then ?” 

“ On foo:.” 

“ And was ho going towards York ?” 

“ D — n him ! I should think he is there by this 
time.” 

“Come— como,” said Skellum, shifting himself about 
uueasily, “ I can see yon know something more of this 
matter. Let me know all.” 

“ First give me a reason why I should satisfy your 
curiosity.” 

“ I can easily do that. We are police officers from 
London, in pursuit of Dick Turpin, the highway- 
man.” 

The lawyer repeated the name. 

“ You have heard of him, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I have heard some extraordinary and incredible 
tales respecting such a man.” 

“We* 1 , then, I will undertake to say you nevei heard 
of auyvufng half so extrao&liuary as this last feat of his. 

I wvald not have believed it, only I Lave been a wituess 
to tho whole.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Why, he has ridden from London to here iu jur;t 
twelve hours.” 

“ Nonsense !’’ 

“ Your disbelief does mi surprise me, but it h * fact, 
nevertheless.’’ 
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“ That he rode on horseback from London to York in 
twelve hours ?” 

4 Yes. This timo last night we were :n Drury Laue, 
which, as you may happen to know, is near enough the 
centre of London. 

“1 know it well, And you hare made the jonruay in 
the same time It" « 

41 Yes, we have beer, tx hot pursuit of him all the way ; 
and though we Lava taon furnished with relays of horses 
at atout every twenty miles, yet we have been unable to 
overtake him.” 

•‘And how many norses had this highwayman ?” 

“How many?” ejaculated Skellum, amazed that »ny- 
ono should ask such a question- 

44 Yes, how many ?” 

“Why, one, to be sure!” 

It was new the attorney’s turn to be amazed, 

“Do you mean in sober earnestness to tell me that a 
man has ridden two hundred milc-3 in twelve hours with 
one horse?” 

41 It is an incontrovertible fact. There is but one steed 
m the world that could have performed such a feat, and 
that' is the highwayman's mare, Black Bt-ss.” 

The attorney was scarcely able to believe yst what he 
had heard, and he required Mr. Skellum to repeat 
it 

4 4 Well,” he said, drawing a long breath, 41 the circum- 
stance seems well attested. I don't know how you could 
have fallen into any mistake, nor is there any 'ikelihcod 
that you would depose to what you knew to be un- 
true.” 

“Certainly not,” said Skellum “It js small credit to 
■it to have to acknowle dge that we could not. overtake 
him. But I admire the animal ; and if I had Eick Tujpiu 
here this moment, I do believe J would let him off, pro- 
vided ha would give me his mare, Black Bess, in recom- 
pense. But come, sir, I have satisfied your curiosity 
pretty well, and have rested my horse into the bar- 
gain. But I cannot afford any more timo. Tell me uow 
what you kuovr, for I am certaiu you possess informa- 
tion.” 

The attorney made no attempt at concealment. 

“ I feel pretty sure,” ha said, “ that I have seen the 
fellow you want, but he was without his steed,” 

“That is strange-," said Skellum, 44 J have not -een it. 
What can he have done with it?” 

44 1 can answer that question so belter than your- 
self.” 

“And ycu say he has gone to Turk?” 

“Yes. I suppose you have noticed these heavy ruling- 
toots?” 

41 1 have, and wondered why you should choose them 
to walk in.” 

44 1 did not choose them for that purpose — I put them 
on this morning because I bad a long and important 
journey to make on urgent business n atters. I rede close 
to this spet, when all at once the fellow we are talking 
of darted into the middle of the road, seized my horse, 
and compelled me to dismount.” 

“ Why did you not capture him ?” 

“ Because he looked an ugly customer to meddle with, 
and I had no idea who he was. Being under fear of my 
life, I chose to alight. In a moment he then sprang into 
the saddle and galloped off towards York.” 

Curse it !” said Skellum. “ This is most nn fortunate ! 
I am afraid we shall lose him, after alL for doubtless yours 
is a good horse.”, 

!! Oae of the base m the county, though 1 say it.” 

44 It s all up, then. We have had our trouble for no- 
thing, fo: I'll wager my life he rides it till it drop».” 

14 1 am afraid so, too. And yet he led me to under- 
stand that he was going no farther than York — at least, 
h6 said his destination was the Bowling Green, and that 
I could have my horse there in half an hour's time if I 
■hose to apply for it.” 

“Gammon!” said Skellum, as he put his finger m a 
very waggish way by the side of Ids uoeo— “ gammon ! 
! think I see him at it!" 

44 1 thought it au unlikely thing mysrll,'' said the at- 
torney, witfc a sigh “D — u the fellow! .1 would not 
nave parted with the for a hundred and fifty 

guineas.” 

4 W. 11. wo will push on to tho Bowling Green now wo 
t? v- voir”* s hr," ejrl&jpncd Skellum. with t*n air of in 


tense aggravation. “ Not that I have the slightest hop# 
of finding him now. But come on — come on !” 

“I wish I could come with you,”" cried tho attorney. 
“But your horses seem hardly able to carry them- 
selves,” 

“ Not one could stand a double burden." 

“ No, I can see that plainly enough. Go ou — I will 
walk.” 

Mr. Skellum at once set forward, and the attorney, 
cursing his ill-luck, prepared to follow him on foot. 

But the sound of wheels behind him caused him to 
turn round, and then he saw approaching at a rapid rats 
a light vehicle on two wheels. 

It was occupied only by oue person, and this turned 
out to ho one of the attorney’s intimate friends. 

The vehicle was stopped at once— the attorney entered 
it, and began to recount his morning’s adventures. 

The horse harnessed to the vehicle got over the 
ground in a capital style. 

Consequently, it was not long befor3 the attorney 
passed tne police officers, who were not a little annoyed 
to think they could not be the first to arrive at the Bowl- 
ing Green. 

Leaving both parties, we will follow Dick. 

It need not be said that he made the best us6 of the 
horse he had so unexpectedly gained possession of. 

The spires of York drew nearer and nearer, and in the 
space of little more than ten minutes Dick pulled up sud 
denly iu front cf the Bowling Green Iun. 

At that early hour in the morning — for ten o’clock had 
not yet struck — it was not likely that many people would 
be found amusing themselves on the smooth piece of grass 
in front of the rustic-looking public-house 

Still, there were a few loiterers. 

The landlord hurried forward as scon as he saw e 
horseman null up in front oi the door, and bawled loudly 
for the ostler. 

Dick dismounted, and as ha did so he said ; 

44 This is not my horse. Place him in the stable until 
the gentleman calls for him I was to have been here by 
nine o’clock.” 

“ Then you are lat6,” rejoined the host 

44 What is the time ?” 

“ Five-and-twenty to ten.” 

44 Thanks," said Dick. “ I am sorry I am more than 
half an hour behind time ; but 1 have Lad an awkward 
tumble. Bring me some brandy.” 

Dick strolled off to one of the many wooden seats that 
were placed round the Bowling Green. 

The landlord looked after hirn with a little curiosity, 
which is not surprising when Dick's appearance is taken 
into consideration. 

Still, the mention he had made of an ugly tumble was 
almost sufficient to accouut for it. 

The brandy was brought. 

Dick drained it at a draught. 

Then joined the players. 

To havo seen him at this moment, no one would have 
dreamed ho was tho bold highwayman with whose 
exploits England had rung so loug. 

Nor would they have thought, when seeing the snnle 
upon his face as he entered into the spirit of the sport, 
that his heart was bleeding, or that he had sustained so 
terriolo a loss. 

Black Bess was the sole tie that bound him to life. 

Now she had gone, what would become of him ? 

^ At this present time it seemed es though ha did not 
•care. 

Perhaps it was drinking braudy w*uJle in such a hoated 
state, and at a time wheu he required substantial nourish- 
ment, that produced this reckless effect upon him. 

Ho was ready for any deed, however desperate. 

He played with great skill and determination, winning 
every game, to the no small annoyance of those present, 
who by no means relished a stranger s stepping in and 
bearing away the bell iu such a triumphant style. 

There was a pause, and io the silence the Minster clock 
struck ten. 

Dick counted the strokes aloud, in a #anner so peculiar 
aud significant as to attract the notice of all. 

“So late,” he exclaimed, as he threwdowu the bowl? 
with which he was about to commence playing another 
game — 44 io late! I cannot h'at longer Qc*n? 

, morning, gertleumt 
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He tossed half-a-crown to the landlord ; than, turning 
an his heel, he walked rapidly away, vanishing almost 
Instantly round the corner of a street. 

“ That is a queer fish, any way !” exclaimed the land- 
lord. biting the coin, in order to be 6ure it was of the 
right metal. “1 wonder, now what he wacis at 
York ?” 

Hardly had he pronounced the words than the sound of 
•viieels was heard, and in aa. instant all eyes were turned 
towards the road. 

The arrivals were the attorney and his friend. 

Both were well known to the landlord. 

u Good morning, Mr. Bridgeman,” he said, addressing 
tne former. u I thought you said last night you should 
be obliged to take a long journey this morning.” 

“ And you are right,” 6aid the lawyer, alighting ; “ but 
I have come for my horse. Is it here ?” 

“ I do believe it is your horse now I come to think of 
it. I fancied 1 had seen the animal before,” said tLe land- 
lord, speaking more to himself than to his interro- 
gator. 

“ Is it here ?” asked the attorney, in an anxious voice, 
for he had not ventured to think for a moment that h6 
shoiild ever see his much-prized steed again. 

“ Yes,” said the landlord ; “ he is in the stable.” 

“Let me see him ; I shall believe my own eyes.” 

This was said as though he should believe nothing 
else. 

But at this moment the landlord's attention was again 
distracted. 

This time the cause was no other than the arrival of 
Mr. Skellnrn and his party. 

He had managed to push along at much better speed 
than could have been expected. 

“ Well,” ha exclaimed, as he recognisod the attorney, 
“have you any intelligence?” 

“ I think the horse is here, I am just going to 
see.” 

“ If it is, then, rely upon it the fellow himself is not 
far off.” 

With these words, Mr. Skellum deliberately and care- 
fully dismounted. 

Having done sc, he hobbled after the attorney and the 
landlord, for his legs were so stiff with riding that he 
conld scarcely make any use of them whatever. 

However, he managed to reach the stable door. 

“ Well, sir,” he asked, “is your horse hero ?” 

v To my unbounded astonishment, he is," answered Mr 
Bridgeman. “ X little thought of looking on him 
again.” 

“ But where’s the man that brought him ?” 

No one knew. 

Mr. Skellum gazed keenly ail around, but seeing 
nothing suspicious, began to ask for details. 

His questions were eagerly responded be. 

Prepared as he was for almost anything that Dick 
might do, yet he, nevertheless, felt 6trong doubts assail 
him upon hearing that the highwayman had actually had 
the audacity to remain half an hour at the inn and the 
sangfroid to join in a game at bowls. 

It seemed absolutely incredible, but there were too 
many eager witnesses around to allow him to indulge in 
disbelief. 

It was also a matter of additional vexation to Mr 
Skellum that at the very last he should miss his prey by 
what could only be called a hair’s breadth. i 

He had left such a short time before too — such a few 
minutes — that he could not hare walked many hundred 
yards. 

In thib all agreed, while some added that ho must have 
been noticed, his appearance and manners were so sin- 
gular, and so calculated to attract the observation of the 
inhabitants of the city. 

Hope once more warmed Mr. Skellum’s heart. 

It did more, for it infused a little vigour into those I 
limbs which but a moment before had been so nearly life- 
lees. 

Surely the clue w 0 = good — the scent warm. 

The highwayman was cn foot, in a strange city, and fc < 
be was but mortal, of course not exempt from that 
fatigue which must be the result of the achievement he 
bad just performed. 

Calling his men around him then, Mr. Skellum, also on 
foot, began 2 fresh search, feeling sore by what the people 


at the Bowling Green said that he must come up with 
him in a few moments. 

To these persons the game of bowk had no present in- 
terest. 

They chose to follow at the heeTp of the police officers. 

Up one street and down another they sped. 

What words cau portray their disappointment and 
vexation when they found themselves unable to catch a 
glimpse of him. 

What wa3 more, although they questioned numberless 
people, no* one Lad seen him. 

This was mysterious indeed. 

But had Dick Turpin meltud into air he could not have 
vanished more completely. 

llr. Skellum and 'veryone else concluded he was hiding 
somewhere. 

But the indefatigable hunter of highwaymen could con- 
tinue the search no longer, for tho simple reason that 
sheer fatigue compelled him to desist. 

So thoroughly worn out that h» could scarcely move 2 
limb, he crawled back to the inn and iiung himself down 
to take that rest which was imperative 


CHAPTER MCIIL 

RELATES THE ADVENTURES OF DICK. TURPIN AFTER 
LEAVING THE BOWLING GREEN. 

The disappearance of Dick Turpin was most extraordi- 
nary, but yet it was a fact. 

How he had contrived to vanish without leaving the 
faintest trace behind him, no one could imagine. 

But he had gone, and so speedily that no one had seen 
him, nor was, as we have seen, the closest search and the 
most diligent inquiry in the least degree availing. 

How this mystery came about it is now cur business to 
describe. 

It was a leturn of the old bravado inherent in his nature 
that made Dick Turpin ioin in as a player in the game of 
bowls. 

Another feeling also urged him, and that was to estab- 
lish abundant evidence of th6 precise hour of his arrival 
in York city. 

This done, Le proceeded to look after his own safety. 

He was a3 yet by no means tired of his life, and knew 
that in order to preserve it he must elude his foes, whos* 
appearance he expected every moment to witness. 

And, indeed, had the bold highwayman been ever so 
weary of existence he would not have been willing to 
permit his enemies tlm triumph of making him their 
prisoner. 

Once captured, there was no mistake about what the 
result would be. 

To think of escape would be futile, for the most extra- 
ordinary precautions would be taken for his safe keeping, 

Nor was Dick in love with that ignominious death which 
would be the termination of his captivity. 

On the contrary, he would do all he could to avoid it, 
for dea^li iu any other form would be preferable. 

This will give the reader some idea of the state of the 
highwayman’s mind after he quitted the Bowliug Green. 

Fatigued, downcast, vinously excited as he was, yet all 
his wits were about him, and he was wondering by what 
means he could effectually elude his pursuers. 

At this tim3 he found himself in a long, narrow, de- 
serted street. 

The houses on either side were ot an ancient build, 
each Laving overhanging stories, aftw the fashion ap- 
proved of by our lore's t here. 

Although it was a bright day, yet this old street was 
full of gloomy shadows. 

Dick Turpin, ail the time thinking busily, looked atten- 
tively at 6very object witLout perceiving anything that 
would assist him in his design. 

He was interrupted by the sound ot wheels iu the 
distance. 

As if instinctively, he felt a uesire to hide himself. 

A place of concealment offered itself close , i *. 

This was a dark, open doorway — appareutly the means 
by which access to the rear of the houses in the street 
oeuld be obtained. 

Into this dark recess he shrank, and there remained 
until the approaching vehicle should pass by. 

So obscure was the place wheie he stood the* it 
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next to an impossibility for him to be seen, especially by 
one whirling by in a vehicle. 

But from tnis place Dick was able to soe perfectly we!) 
who went by. 

He had good cause to rejo^e at his prompt -obedience 
to t ho instinct of concealing himself. 

As the reader may have anticipated the vehicle was 
the one in which the attorney was riding in company i 
with his friend. 

Had he seen Dick he would hare recognised him be- 
yond all doubt. 

Turpin drew back still further. 

But the danger was over. 

The light gig had passed by, and the attorney never 
once troubled himself to look behind. 

Yet Dick remained where lie was, not liking to emerge 
until the gig was out cf sight. 

This soon happened. 

The opportunity had arrived. ^ . , 

Dick was about to emerge when, to his vexation, he 
saw something else approaching. 

This was a huge tarpaulin-covered waggon, drawn by 
three horses. ^ ! 

The rate they were going at was certainly under three 
miles an hour; and by the way th«y walked they ap- 
peared to have an unusually heavy load behind them. 

The hope that after this was gone he should have the 
street to himself made him resolve to linger. 

But the time consumed by the approach of the heavy 
waggon seemed endless. 

The driver, Dick noted, was perched up on a high 
seat holding the reins, anil, according to the custom of 
waggoners in general, his eyes were fast shut — probably 
he was sleeping. 

These may seem trifling things to notice, but then in 
the state Dick was. every object, no matter how apparently 
trivial, had for him the strongest interest. 

lie afterwards had reason to congratulate himself upon 
having observed so narrowly. 

As the waggon passed by, of course he had • a view of 
the end of it. 

He then became aware that it was loaded with sacks of 
grain, although two flapping sheets of canvas partially 
covered them. 

At this moment he was struck by an idea. 

lie did not wait to consider of it, but proceeded to put 
it into execution almost as soon as lie had conceived it. 

. Darting swiftly from his place of concealment, he ran 
to the end of the waggon, seized hold of a rope that was 
dangling from the top. and with great agility and swift- 
ness swung himself c,a to the top of the sacks. 

Then without loss of time he crawled further in and 
laid himself down at full lengt h. 

So swiftly did all this take p!aco that it amazed even 
himself, eo short was the time elapsing between the 
thought and the act. 

He believed, too, that no one had observed the action. 

Most certainly the somnolent driver of the waggon 
knew nothing of the matter. 

But had not -Dick acted so much upon impulse, reflection 
would have suggested to him that it, was somewhat im- 
portant he should know where the vehicle was going. 

Of this he was in entire ignorance ; but as the step wa3 
taken, the best thing he could do was to remain still and 
await the result. 

He was startled from his reflections by the sound of 
horses’ feet. 

Then, almost hnmediately after b6 heard a voice cry, in 
stentorian tones : 

... “ Hullo there — hullo, I say 1” 

' Waur-whoop bawled the waggoner, waking np with 
a srait.. 

' Hie team at once cane to a standstill. 

'Then the horses ’ feet stopped also. 

Gould they bo, Dick’s foes ? 

The highwayman rolled over noiselessly on the c»ck_-, 
*nd crept a little. nearct to the front. 

“ Which in tho way to the Bowling Gn on ?” a3ked a 
voice, . * ' ' ” 

" Doan t yow know ?” 

“ Of course not, or I should not ask." 

" Why, it’s just at the top of the street yonder; yow’U 
ses it when you get a little further.” 

Then yon have just come from there?" 


“ No, I hanna ; but I passed it cot long since." 

“Ita! that’s the same thing. Have you seen anything 
of a man in a dirty red coat 2» 

“ Dirty red goal ?” - , . , 

“Yes.” „ - ' 

“No, I hanna.” 

“ I don’t suppose he has. He would be coining along 
with his eyes sLut, w'thput seeing anything.” 
l ' And if I w or, what’s that to you ?” 

“Oh, nothing !” ' 

. “ Very well, then, hold your row.” 

“Only,” said Mr. Skellum — for it was that individual 
and Bis troop of men— “if you lo see him, lay hold of 
him and keep him. There is a thousand pounhi reward 
offered for him l 1 ' 

At first, Dick hod been nut a little startled at, finding 
the wiiggon stopped by his enemies ; but, recovering him 
self, lie crawled still nearer towards a fold cf the canvas tup, 
through which he hoped to be able to catch a signt of the 
men who had kept so mdefatigably upon his track 

Ho saw tliem plainly enough iu aU conscience, for they 
were not above a yard from him. 

While Skellum was speaking to the waggoner in the way 
we have recorded, he little thought that the eyes of tiro 
man he so much wauted to capture were fixed intently 
upon him— that he was, indeed, within his reach, had be 
bat stretched out his arm to its full length 
Nothing, however, could have been further from the 
thoughts of Mr. Skellum and his party than that Dick 
was there. 

A few more words passed between him and the 
waggoner. /" . 

Then he trotted off. 

With no little difficulty, the waggoner then got his 
team into motion again. ' 

As for Dick, embolde.ned by what had just occurred, no 
actually had the audacity to creep to the end ot the 
waggon aud look after his foes. 

Ho could see them plainly enough, though it would 
have required a much keener vision than they possessed 
for them to discover him. . 

The next consideration wnich presented itself to Dick 
was rather an anxious one. 

This was as to the destination of the waggoner. 

If he was about to deliver his load to some place in the 
city it would be very awkward indeed for Dick, because 
his discovery would be inevitable ; and his presence there 
uuknown to the driver, and his soiled, travel-stained ap- 
pearance would be certain to excite suspicion. 

Moreover, Dick knew as well as could be that Mr. 
Skellum. ou reaching the Bowling Green, would le.aru 
how very recently the object of his pursuit had quitted it. 
an«i would therefore institute a strict search immedi- 


ately. 'U . ’ ■ f . "V 

In a quiet place like York, news of this description 
would doubtless spread with amazing rapidity ; and if an 
hour elapsed before the waggon stopped, he would, ten 
to one, be recognised. 

This consideration was erough to cause Dick a great 
deal of anxiety, for never iu all his life had he been so 
desirous or determined to get out of the clutches of the 
police officers’. 

Then, he was quite a stranger in York; and as tho 
waggon traversed street- after street, he was unable to 
form any idea as to whothor he was being taken towards 
the open couutry or uot. 

Amid all this anxiety, he found his recumbent position 

I on the" sacks of graiu a very comfortable one, for alter 
what he had gone through, he folt it no ordinary relief lo 
stretch his limbs out at full length and remain perfectly 
still. 

Thus he awaited the course of events. 

At last be began to perceive indications that they were 
approaching the outskirts of the city, and finally he saw 
that the horses had entered upon a long, broad high- 
road. r ' ' .. - 

Having made this discovery, h» felt tolerably at his 
ease. r . , r s ’“ r “. ■ ... -• "* 

His enemies could have no clue to his whereabouts, and 
he indulged in tho strong hope that, after having brought 
them so many miles in quest of him, he should be able to 
shake them off entirely. 

To do so wouul be to have something like revenge up.j* 
them. ° - ; .V . «c." 
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He resolved that no effort or ingenuity upon Lis part 
should be wanting. 

But, standing quite alono in all the world a* he now did 
—without oomradea, without Maud, without Black Bess as 
well — it may seem strange that ho should cling to life. 

One would have thought that, on the contrary, he would 
have found life insupportable. 

There was, in good truth, an aching void ta bis heart, 
but he dung to life because lie had a purpose to accom- 
plish. 

There was an object before him upon which his nuad 
was ever lixod. 

There was a constant yearning of his spirit. 

Always in his mind’s eye be could see the scenery around 
Maud’s last resting-place. 

His throat would swell and ache when he thought of 
her, but ills fixed determination was to get to the coast, 
embark in a vessel, and make Lis way to tho little French 
village. 

So paramount was his determination that all things 
bowed beneath it. 

In times past it was rarely that he fixed his mind upon 
any object without securing it, and it remains to be seen 
whether his former success had or had not deserted him. 

He last remembered being busy with these thoughts, and 
then all at once Le was sensible of some kind of jerk. 

For full a moment his brain was in confusion. 

Atter that it seemed tolerably curtuin that he had un- 
consciously fallen off into a sleep, which might have en. 
dured much longer hail it not been for tho stopping of the 
waggon. 

His sleep, too, must have ?>een a long one, for, to his 
astonishment, ha found that it was now almost dark. 

Luekily, his presence of mind was great enough to en- 
able him to remain perfectly still. 

He could hear voices around him, and was very curious 
to know where he could be. 

Had lie reached the end of his journey ? 

If so, the waggon would be unloaded, aud bow was he 
to escape discovery ? 

Ho reconnoitred. 

His first discovery was that the waggon had been 
drawu into a yard at the side of an inn. 

The waggoner, assisted by an ostler, was unharnessing 
the burses. 

“Tuis is some halting- place,” he muttered— “his jour- 
ney is not over yet. What shall I do next ?” 

At present he was pretty well occupied in watching the 
movements of the men. 

it was quite possible that the waggoner might take it 
into his head to peep inside hfs waggon to see whether all | 
was right, aud if he did, an alarm would immediately 
ensue. 

At that lonely spot, and so far from York, it was ques- 
tionable whether he would be recognised ; but thou l>ick’s 
wish was not to lcavo &ay sort of clue whatever behind 
him. 

The two men led the tor3cs into the stable, and Dick 
speedily took steps to prevent himself liom being 
oven. 

'i here was no one visible, and so with all possible 
alacrity and noisclessuess he alighted. 

When he set loot to earth he did not pause, but turned 
suddenly the angle of some building and walked on. 

What should be his next step ? 

He was tolerably well provided with money for imme- 
diate use,' aud once thought of walking towards the inn 
an i rcmaiuifi£ there. 

But a second thought induced him to abandon this 
intention. 

He was not far enough from York to render it safe to 
show himself i besides, ho had come altogether by the' 
high-road, so that it would lie easy to follow him so 
tar. 

Above ail, after the description given by Skellum, tho 
waggouer might recognise him. 

A better course he imagined would be to make Ms way 
on foot across the country. 

With this intentiou he crossed a stile and walked 
i rpidly along & footpath loading across the fields. 

Almost at every step he went the obscurity increased. 

1 1 ought to make good use ot the night,” ho said to 
himself, -‘bach darkness as this is the most effectual 



add then I will avail myself of the first place of shelter 
that offers.” 

But in coming to this decision he quite overlooked his 
present exhausted state. 

The rido in the waggon had rested him a great doad, it 
is true, but he wanted a better repena than that. 

Before he had walked far he felt a dreadful feeling of 
weariness come over him, and, strive, as he would, he 
could not shake it off. 

He tried bravely, and walked on with great resolution, 
but fatigue asserted itself to bo his master. 

He was obliged to succumb to it. 

Ho would do no more, however, than fling himsell on 
tho ground for a brief space. 

Then rising, he went on. 

But he began to tliiuk this unusual exhaustion Was 
attributable more to the length of time he had gone with- 
out partaking of food than any other cause. 

Yet in the lonely, desolate situation where he now 
found himself, whero was he to find refreshment? 

But tho hope of shortly finding some solitary dwelling 
infused a transitory vigour into his limbs. 

It was only transitory, however, for it was not long 
liefore he found himself utterly incapable of going any 
further. 

By this time the. moon had risen, and although she had 
not attained any considerable elevation above the horizon, 
yet he was able to see a little about him. 

His eyes had been for some time fixed upon a dark mass 
in front of him, which he now made out to be a building 
of some kind. 

Hope whispered to his heart that it might be a cottage, 
the inhabitants of which would afford him the food and 
shelter of which he stood so much in need. 

But there was no ray of light to bo perceived to lend 
any colour to this anticipation. 

On tho contrary, the building appeared to be lonely, 
Solitary, deserted. 

Still, whatever its character might be, it promised to 
afford the fugitive a better shelter than the bare 
sky. 

Accordingly, he slowly dragged his weary limbs to- 
wards it. 

As he drew nearer and became able to see it with more 
distinctness, hope died away within him. 

It became evident that the building was merely a barn, 
or some such place. 

Yet its roof promised some shelter, and ho held on h!s 
course. 

But when at last he reached the building, Dick felt 
that had it been much further off he must have abandoned 
the thought of gaining it. 

As it was, a fresh disappointment awaited him. 

Upon becoming aware ot the nature of the place, he 
thought at least that there could be no difficulty in gain- 
ing admission to ii. 

On a. riving, though, he found that the huge "folding 
doors were so securely fastened that he could not break 
them open. 

With a heavy sigh he sank down. 

For some time ho remained thus, utterly dejected, but 
the intense cold aud discomfort of his situation made him 
resolve to make a fresh attempt to gam the shelter of the 
building. 

By this time he had regained a little strength, so he 
rose and walked round the walls. 

Only one oj>ening presented itself, but this was so high 
up that ho Feared he should not be able to reach it. _ 

It was an aperturo similar to that which may be seen 
in the wall of a loft over a stable. 

Against the wall, however, a tree was growing, and if 
it was only strong enough to bear his weight he fancied 
he might succeed.^ 

At any rate he showed himself willing:, for Le made the 
attempt. 

By dint of mucli exertion he climbed up into the 
branches, which bent dangerously beneath him, but did 
not break. 

Higher — higher still he crawled, until, after twenty in 
effectual attempts, he succeeded in forcing hncse’f through 
the opening. 

Ho found below him a quantify ot straw, ea to which 
he stepped with caution, for npon his first entrance tne 
interior seemed pitch dark. 
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Very soon, however, his eyes accustomed themselves to 
the small amount of light there was in the place. 

Crawling cautiously forward a little, he found that the 
Cuilding was furnished with an upper floor like a loft. 

Here then he made sure he should be able to repose 
himself for any length of time he thought fit. 

Certainly the doors were fast, and no one could enter 
without his having due notification of it. 

So far, then, all was e.3 well as could be expected. 

Sighing heavily, he once more extended hansel 1 at 
lull length at>4 olosed his eyes. 

A state of serai-conscionsness succeeded. 

It was not sleep, and yet something wonderfully like 
it. 

The fact was that ne suffered as much, perhaps more, 
from want of food than any other cause. 

Since leaving Drury Lane, now about four-and-twenty 
hours ago, he had tasted nothing but brandy. 

The immense quantities of the stimulant of which he 
had partaken doubtless had the effect of rendering him 
insensible to the pangs of hunger, but for all that it had 
failed to supply proper nourishment, hence this terrible 
prostration. 

How long he might have remained in the state we have 
described he. knew not, yet fancied it could not have been 
long, when he heard something like a human voice. 

He started up at once, and listened intently. 

Weary as he was, all his faculties were at fall stretch, 
and his apprehension of danger morbidly acute. 

Yet cn this occasion his sharpened senses would seem 
to have played him false. 

Although he listened so intently, he could hear no- 
thing. 

Believing at length that some accidental sound had 
misled him, he was about to resume his former position, 
when he felt certain he heard the sound of footsteps. 

This time there could be no sort of doubt upon the 
point. 

His first act was to draw his pistols. 

It seemed scarcely possible that bis foes should be ap- 
proaching, but yet they had shown themselves so often 
in places where they were least expected, that he strongly 
felt the necessity of being cn his guard. 

He cocked his weapons, and scarcely was the op-ration 
finished when the footsteps ceased. 

The murmur of voices then followed, and although 
Dick couid not distinguish what was said, in consequence 
of the suppressed tones in which the conversation was 
carried on, yet be was confident that the speakers were 
do9e at hand 

A moment afterwards he heard a rattling noise 

It was caused by a key being thrust hastily into a lock, 
&s though some one was full of impatience to gain admis- 
sion. 

But this impatience in effect only produced delay, for 
the key would not act prnperiy upon the ward^ 

A cry of angry vexation followed. 

Then the door was pushed open 

A cool rush of night air came in. 

There was a square hole in the flouring of the loft, 
doubtless made for the purpose of facilitating tho storing 
-i removing whatever the loft might contain,. 

Dick was at the edge of this opening, looking 
down. 

The opening of the one half of the huge doors by which 
Dick had vainly attempted to gain an entrance to the 
t-uilding brought to view the forms of two persons. 

Dark as it was, their figures were clearly distinguishable 
against the night sky. 

At the very first glance, Dick’s apprehensions' vanished, 
and he restored his pistols to his pockets. 

But his curiosity was instantly inflamed, for one of these 
iwo persons was a female, and so far as the obscurity 
would allow him to judge, a young one. 

Her companion was a short, thick-set, rauscnlar -looking 
-aian, and the first words he said were : 

“Now, Jane, why don’t you come fn? — what do you 
stand there for like that, dilly-dallying ? Come in, I 
tay !” 

The tones vf his voice were rude and hai^h, and his 
epeech was caused by a reluctance or rather disinclination 
on the part of his companion to enter the gloomy build- 
ing. 

“ Ob, Stephen,” she said, at length, in a trembling, teai - 


ful voice, “ i feel so frightened-— so terribly afraid— I fej 
that I shall die if ever I go in there I’’ 

The man started slightly, bnt recovered hia self -pos- 
session almost instantly as he said : f 

“ Die, Jane ? What do you meau ?” 

“ Don’t be cross with me— pray don’t ! I am nervous jj* 
‘ But what do you mean by talking about dying ?" U» 
replied, if anything, with additional fierceness 
“Mean, Stephen ?” 

I “Yes, mean!” 

“ N-nothing — 1 am omy so frightened !” 

“ But what have yon to be frightened of ? Ain’t I here 
to protect and take care of you ?” 

‘ Yes, yes — I know yon are, and I am very, very 
foolish — I know I am very foolish ; but 1 cannot help 
it.” 

“Well — well, come in — let’s have no nonsense ! Yon 
ought to know by this time that you ougnt not to be 
afraid to go anywhere if I am with you.” 

He took her by the arm. 

Her fear of exciting his anger seemed to be greater 
than her dread of entering the building, for she suffered 
him to lead her in passively. 

“ There,” he cried, “ what have you to be afraid of, I 
should like to know ? The place is rather dark, to be 
sure ; but, then, what matters that ? It is safe — quite 
safe. We may be sure of being able to remain here with- 
out anyone interrupting us, for, to my knowledge, not a 
soul has been here these twelve months,?’ 

The girl was silent. 

“Here,” continued the man, “ sit down and rest your- 
self upon this straw — then you will soon be better.” 

She acquiesced, but it was with a heavy sigh, as 
though a trouble of no ordinary character weighed her 
down. 

Her companion assumed an attitude of listening, and 
Dick Turpin immediately held his breath, lest that slight 
sound should be detected, for though he was certain he 
had nothing to fear from these new-comers, yet he by no 
means wished to be discovered by them 

“Can you hear anything, Stephen?” asked the girl, 
noticing his attitude, and speaking in consternation. 

“ I thought. I did ; but I will go and see, and make sure, 
directly ” 

“ No — no. You must not Dave ms ! I——’’ 

“ Hush ! I say. Are you sure you did all that I told you, 
Jane? I have not had the chance of questioning you 
before,” 

“Yes,” was the reluctantly-spoken answer 
“ That is well then. Yon are quite sure ?” 

“Yes, quite.” 

“ And is there much money ?” 

“Enough — enough — surely enough. Oh, Stephen, 
when I think what a doubly-guilty being I have be- 
come, I feel as though I should s ; nk into the earth with 
horror.” 

“ Then don’t think of it — that’s all I can say,” was the 
rejoinder, accompanied by a boisterous laugh. 

“ Oh don't — don’t, Stephen. If you had seen them as I 
saw them, you could not help thinking of it. I shail see 
my poor parents to my dying day, sleeping the sleep of 
innocence, while I, their guilty, trembling child, purloined 
the bag which contained the savings of so many years, 
and which they wholly relied upon for the future.” 

“ Stop — stop, I say : I won’t listen to it 1” 

“ Then if you won’t listen to it, why did yon urge mo 
to commit so dreadful a crime ? Oh, Stephen,” she 
added, wiih a wild and passionate outburst of grief, “ I 
shall never — never be happy again !” 

“Nonsense — nonsense,- you will soon forget this — I tell 
you you will. And you are sure you have the money ?” 

“ Yes, Stephen — yes.” _ 

There seemed to be great anxiety upon the man’s part 
to l>e assured in this respect. 

Dick could not fail to notice it, and be fancied that the 
girl observed it too. 

But if so, ehe did not venture to make any remark upon 
the subject. 

Tho man was silent for a moment or so, and then in an 
altered voice, as though he wag struggling to restrain 
some violent emotions, he said : 

“Now, Jane, I want you to listen to what I am going 
to say, and to pay particular attention to it { dc you 
bear ?” 


Ttts n»>vitT or fws hoais. 
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“ Vis," ih~. answered, through her tears. 

“ In order that our flight may be a successful ono, and 
g>at no clue be left behind, it is necessary that you ?b. ould 
umr.in here a little while, during which I shall go away 
.5 complete the arrangements." 

“ No — no l| she said, wildly and appealingly. “ Don’t 
ask me to stop here alone — that is, not alone, for I shall 
tare my gnilty conscience with me ! Don't ask me to 
stop I I cannot — indeed I cannot !” 

“ But you must !” he cried, struggling t>. release him- 
self from her strong detaining grasp. “ It io imperative ! 
Don’t anger me, for I am in no good humour — things 
have not gone as I thought Beware how you anger me i 
Let me go. 1 Kay ! It is useless for vou to try to dissuade 
use *•* 


CHAPTER MOiV. 

niCR i vitro a the spectator of a terkirls vec»s 
which nr is too late to prevent. 

SvEasunq these last words, he broke rudely from her 
and the girl, clasping her hands over her face, crouched 
down in the straw, shaking with grief. 

! “ Don’t be long, then,” she moaned — “ don’t be long ! U 

you are, you will find me dead on your return.” 

“Foolish thine, you know that I shall be only a lew 
minutes at the most. Remain where you are — dou’t stir 
till I come back. If you do — if I find that you have been 
to the door during my absence, I will leave you to you* 
fate and take my flight alone. Do you hear tne ?” 

“Yes — yes." 

“Why don’t you Wuswor, then? I am tow 

—remember what I have said.” 
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esayiog, ho quirted the EuiMiug, taking care to close 
the door alter him, though he did not fasten it. 

The sound of Lis footsteps could be heard a little while, 
but soon they died away, and then all was silence. 

Silence and darkness too. 

It was now no longer possible for Dmk to make out 
the form of the voung girl, save by means of his imagina- 
tion. 

She did not stir, but remained crouching down among 
the straw, sobbing as though her heart must break. 

Dick was much interested in what had taken place, but 
at present could not see his way quite clear in the affair. 
That there was some villany afoot ho felt convinced. 1 
Everything in the man's manner and conduct pointed to 
this fact. 

The mere fact of his leading hi<5 companion to so solitaiy 
a place at srch a late hour was enough to give rise to the 
strongest suspicion. ' " •*”**•• 

What his object con’d be in leaving the g*rl w here she 
was defied Pick's conjectures altogether. 

That he left her for the purpose mentioned he did not 
for one moment believe, and he thereforo awaited "his 
return with nearly as much impatience and anxiety as 
Jane herself. 

What seemed to him a long time elapsed— liow long he 
could not profess to tell, for under such conditions it is 
difficult to keep note of the flight of time. 

During this interval maDy thoughts passed through his 
mind. 

He was certain that tho girl was in danger, without sus- 
pecting it, and consequently felt tha t, she ought to be put 
upon her guard. i 

But, then, ho was well aware that she was in a stale of 
excessive nervous agitation, aud any attempt to attract her 
attention would doubtless fail, so much would she be 
overcome with terror. 

He was busy thinking of some means by which he could 
do this, when his ear caught the sound of returning foot- 
steps. 

The young girl heard them, too, for she started up. 

The chance now was lost. 

To utter a warning was impossible, for the footsteps 
paused just outside tue door. 

Then, without any appreciable lapse of time the door 
was flung open, and the man appeared. 

With a hysterical cry the girl bounded towards him. 
Dick saw him shrink back a pace and raise his hand. 

He thought at once the rascal intended to striko her a 
cowardly blow. 

But there was a flash, a report, a shriek, a crash, all 
seemingly mingled together, and the young girl was next 
been lying motionless, with her body half across the 
threshold of the building. 

After tho accomplishment of his crime, the man stood 
for a moment or so as though stupitied. 

Dick himseli was taken by surprise. 

He had believed from the first that some crime had been 
meditated^ but the deed had been done so suddenly as to 
deprive him of all power of saving her. 

The highwayman was the first to recover the use of nis 
faculties. ' 

So great was his horror that be forgot ill about his own 
fatigue and weakness in the strong desire he had to scizt 
the murderer. 

To drop down from through the hole iu the floor, 
through which he had made his observations, was an easy 
enough matter. 

The man, hearing a sound within that building wnwn, 
to the best of his knowledge, was uutenanted by any living 
soul, started ; but hie fear seemed too great to allow him to 
ran away. 

The next instant Dick Turpin stood before him. 

•' Villain !” he cried. “I have been a witness to your 
crime, nor will I leave you until you are made prisoner 1" 
With a howl of dismay the assassin gave a great bound, 
then turned and fled. 

Dick ma le an ineffectual attempt to capture hiii. 
tils finger .nails broke against the ruffian’s shoulder, but 
the grasp was missed. 

Dick, however, instantly started off in pursuit, 
it would seem, however, that the sound rar.de by the 
discharge of the pistol nad been heard, and had caused an ! 
Alarm, for not far off across the fields, twinkling lights i 
could be seen and the hum of voices heard. 


Dick ohoured out at the top of Lis voice. 

The man, seeing this fresn danger in iro-t changed bti 
course. 

But in doing bo his foot canght violently against some 
oh cade which he had failed to notice. 

The consequence was, that in spite of a vigorous effort 
to save himself, he fell sprawling on the ground 

Before he could rise the people with the lights arrived 
upon the scene. 

Many strong hands w°*p laid upon him, and he was 
forced to rise. 

Dick arrived immediately afterwards and at first — n» 
doubt in consequence of the disordered state of his apparel 
— he was looked upon with considerable suspicion. 

But these suspicions were quickly found to be ill- 
grounded. 

“ It be Stepheu Phillips. 1 told you it wor,” said a 
voice ; “ aud when I say a thiug agen. perhaps you’ll be- 
lieve me.” 

“ My daughter — my Jane — my poor girl !” ejaculated an 
old man, wi ill trembling accents. “This is the serpent 
that has lured her from her peaceful home. What has he 
doDe with her — where is she ?” 

“ I believe I can answer those questions,” replied D:ck. 
“ She has been foully murdered by that rascal, and you 
will find her weltering in her blood.” 

il Where— where ?’' asked a dozen voices. 

“ On the threshold of yonder building.” 

“ Keep him secure.” said some one, in an authoritative 
tone. 1 On no account let him get loose.” 

After this there was a general move towards tho high- 
wayman’s late place of shelter. 

As he had said, they found the poor girl lying on the 
threshold in a pool of blood. 

But she was not quite dead. 

The appearance of eo many people around her. and the- 
glare of light," brought her flattening spirit back to life 
again. 

With a wild burst of grief her father flung himseli 
down beside her. and raised her head. 

“ Jane — Jane |’l he cried. “ My only oue — my dear one !> 
Look up — look up! Lire — live! "and all will be for- 
given !” 

Tears roiled down her cheeks, and as she shook her 
head mournfully, site said ; 

“ I do not deserve this — I do not deserve it ! It goes 
to my hey rt like a keen knife! If on do not know hall 
s the extent of my deep guilt.” 

“ Were it ten times as great it is forgiven. Am you 
not my daughter ? But as for the wretch who lias brought 
you to this, I will huut him to the death — 1 will show him 
no mercy ! The bitterest curses of a broken-hearted 
father be upon him !” 

Hush-hush ! Say no more. Forgive him, as I do.” 

The last words were very faintly uttered. 

By the light of the lanterns it could Le seen that a 
torr fble change had come over her pallid countenance. 

All knew it to be the herald of death. 

Tho frantic grief of her father was now terrible to 
witness. 

He called upon her by a thousand endearing names ; he 
even assured her that her viliauuua lover should be ex- 
, empt from his just resentment. 

But all was ’n vain. 

Death would not be cheated of his prey; and with famtly- 
whispered words of contrition ana seit-accnsauon on tier 
lips, the young girl expired. 

Byt nis time 1 ick found that there was a village no; 
far off, and that the whole of tho inhabitants of it bad 
been aroused, and were hastening to the spot. 

To attempt concealment was now useless, and, there- 
fore, ha stood forward boldly and as though he had no- 
thing whatever to dread from being seen. 

As may be expected, he was overwhelmed with ques- 
tions, to which he w as able to return satisfactory replies. 

The next proceeding was to put together a rude kind 
of bier, on which poor Jane was tenderly placed. 

The whole party then proceeded to the village. 

Dick accompanied them. 

' He hud been seeD, and such being the case, he felt be 
might as well take all the advantage of it that he could. 

Rarely indeed was he in need of proper rest and re- 
freshment. and now be tutd tho ci trace of obtaining 
both. 
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The body of poor Jane wan carried to the home of her 
heart-stricken parents, while her murderer, Stephen 
Phillips, was secured, bound, and placed Lz the village 
age. • 

Dick made his way to the ino, which seemed now to toe 
the rendezvous of everyone. 

Here he had no difficulty in obtaining all he wanted. 

He observed that many looked doubtfully upon him 
when he stated that he had sought a night's lodging in 
the old barn, but they wero very far indeed from sus- 
pecting his identity. 

At length he retired to the chamber whir.k had been 
prepared for him. 

Locking the door ana placing his weapons In readiness 
for instant use, he flung himself upon the bed. 

Sleep visited him almost instantly ; and its spite of all 
the dangers by which he was beset, no one on that nisdit 
slept sounder than the highwayman. 

He awoke just as it was beginning to grow light. 

There was a confused feeling about his brain which 
lasted for some time. 

liecollecting at length all that had occurred, bo rose and 
looked out. 

He found there was just beneath his window a sipping 
shed, and beyond that a small garden bounded by a low 
hedge. , _ . 

No sooner did bo observe this than ho resolved to take 
his departure. ... 

He was now altogether refreshed and rested, and quite 
ready for anything which might occur. 

If ho stayed at the inn during the day be would be no 
doubt subjected to a close scrutiny ; besides, the in- 
telligence of the murder might have the effect of bringing 
to the place some officials who, from the widely-circulated 
descriptions of his person, might recognise him. 

Moreover, there was the chance now of going without 
anyone noticing the direction taken. 

This was decisive ; but first of all ho gave his attention 
to making what alterations ho could in his costume and 
general appearance. 

With the aid of water and a brush lie effected a con- 
siderable change in a short space of time. 

Certainly if by chance seen by anyone, he would by no 
means attract that amount of observation which he would 
have done in his former disordered, travel-stained state. 

“ I have a butter chance now,” he muttered, as lie com- 
pleted his preparations. “ I shall be no longer the con- 
spicuous object I have been. This guinea will well re- 
compense the landlord for all I have had.” 

As he spoke, ho placed upon the tablo the coia he had 
just mentioned. 

Then, cautiously aLd noiselessly, opened the window. 

To Dick, the passing through this aperture was a 
matter of little difficulty. 

The roof below was covered with ridged red tii.es, so 
that it was comparatively easy to descend in sileuce and 
safety. 

Then, when ho dropped, the soft garden mould upon 
which he alighted gave forth no sound. 

He paused a moment in a crouching position, in order 
to make sure that no one was near. 

All appearing quite safe, he rose, and made his way 
swiftly along the gravel path. 

The hedge at tae end of the garden was cleared easily, 
and he pushed on as fast as possible across (be fields, so 
as to place plenty oi space between himself and the inn 
he had just left.' 

Ho did not pause until he had gone a couplo of 
miles. 

Looking scrutinisinglv around, he failed to perceive 
either a human being 01 a dwelling. 

A feeling of triumph filled his heart. 

I have eluded them I” ho cried, with ssalLMioit. f * 1 
have had my revenge. They will have to ride back to 
Loudon empty-handed. It would be a great triumph it 
they captured me; but they have failed— ha, La ] — yea, 
they have failed 1” 

1 ais belief elated Dick considerably; but ho was soon 
reminded of the proverb which auvises every oody not to 
holloa before they are out of the wood. __ 

The change that came over him was remarkable. 

All at once he dropped flat to the ground, and remained | 
there motionless as a etono. I 

Jest when he had finished speaking, he observed a body | 


of horsemen emerge from a thick belt of trees, which had 
up to that moment entirely concealed theta from his 
sight , 

He know at the very first glance that these horsemen 
wore police officers. 

What could have brought them to this spot was 
beyond his power to conjecture. 

Nor was he at all certain that they bad not seen 
him. 

Several minute,, elapsed, during which he enJured no 
ordinary amount of anxiety. 

At last his surprise grew to such a pitch that he was 
comj'elled to raise his head a little and reconnoitre. 

His foes did not appear until ho had assumed almost an 
erect position. 

Their backs wero now turned to him, and they seemed 
to be making their way towards the inn Dick had so 
recently quitted. 

“ Have I such good reason as this to congratulate 
myself upon having taken this determination ? A to they 
about to seek me there ? (Jau they have learned that 
some one answering to my appearance was at the scene of 
murder last night ? It may be so— it may be so.” 

He watched the retiring police officers until they Lad 
disappeared from view. 

Then, turning round, he again made hi3 way as swiftly 
as he was able across the open country. 

“ T was congratulating myself a little too soon,” he 
said. “ I made certain that by this time they had aban- 
doned the pursuit. But they must have heard of mo by 
some means or other, and no doubt are now fully im- 
pressed with the belief that they will find me at the 
inu.” 

Dick had good cause for congratulation, as, if the 
officers bad really discovered him at the village public- 
house, his chances of getting away would have been 
blight indeed. 

“ If I only knew which way to take to reach the sea- 
coast at the nearest point,” he exclaimed, as, haviug as- 
cended a hill he looked around him in the hope of being 
able to catch a glimpse of the blue waters. “I cannot be 
far from the coast, that is certain. The question is, in 
which direction does it lie?” 

Again he glanced around him, bat he was not able to 
catch 6ight of anything that would help him to solve 
this questiou. 

“Chance must for the present be my guide,” he said, 
at length. “ It will not do to stay here — I must keep in 
motion ; and I will take my course at random until J 
find some means of discovering tho right way." 

Dick was quite right wheu he said it would not do for 
him to remain long in one place — it was ouly by keeping 
continually in motion that he should be able to avoid bis 
foes. 

In good truth, however, he had nothing but chance 
for a guide, the part of the country ho was now in being 
one to which he was an utter stranger. 

Tho ouly thiug was that he took care to go so that the 
officers wero at his back. 

The day might now be said to have begun, and already 
Dick bad come a considerable distance without, as he be- 
lieved, having left one singlo clue behind him by widen 
lie could be followed. 

Dp to the present moment, in consequence of the 
earliuess of the hour, he had been able to avoid being 
seen by anyone. 

But now that the period had begun when labour would 
commence, his chances of doing so much longer were 
slight indeed. 

A rest would have been agreeable, but no Kept on his 
way, all the time being keenly on the look-oat for the ap- 
pearance of anyone. 

He was also watching for some place where be could 
conceal himself during the busiest portion of the day, 
when the chances of meeting with people wonld be the 
greatest. 

It w as long, howevsr, oofore any place presented it- 
self. 

Chance led his footsteps past what lie Lad thought at 
first to be a stacx of bricks, but which upon a closer in- 
spection turned out to be a brick-kiln. 

” \ was situated in the midst of a large space of 
ground. 

As the walls would offer at least ft temporary shelter, 
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bt rcsoived to stay for a few minutes at any rate and rest 
himself. 

It wag net lor.g, however, before he came to the deter- 
mination to stop there if possible till nightfall, for upon 
’noting around he perceived many indications that a long 
tlrau had elapsed sin ;e any ares had been lighted orc?en 
worked there. 

A slight drizzling rain began to fall, which added much 
to Dick’s discomfort ; but it had ono advantage— it doubt- 
less served to keep all those persons indoors except such 
as were compelled to be abroad. 

Probably this was the reasou that Dick never once 
caught sight of a human being, although lea vigilance 
was unceasing. 

So soon as over distant objects began to grow obscure 
and dim, he quitted his hiding-plaoo and took Ms way in 
the direction that he had all along been pursuing-. 

Vainly, however, did ho look around him for tut ii di- 
cation of what he sought. 

The rain now had ceased, and although It coaid not be 
said that night had actually commenced, yet in the 
eastern sky a glimpse of the rising moon could be ob- 
tained. 

There was indeed every prospect that the night would 
he a fine one, and that he would have *he advantage of 
the moon’s rays to direct his footsteps. 

The sharp pangs of hunger ere loDg made themselves 
felt, and Dick knew well enough that unless the demands 
of Nature were complied with ho should stand but a poor 
'•hance of escaping from hie foes. 

Tut the dithculty was, how could he procure what he 
required without being seen ? 

The evil seemed unavoidable. 

He was pondering upon it, when a collection of houses, 
90 small as scarcely to be worthy of the name of village, 
presented itself a short distance in advance. 

He could not resist making his way towards it, despite 
the manifest risk of so doing; but, then, he kuow that this 
was the only chance he had of appeasiug his hunger. 

As he approached the houses ho quickened his pace. 

The first place which presented itself was the village 
mu. 

Wistful indeed was the hasty glance ho gave through 
the uncurtained window. 

He caught sight of a comfortable-looking room lighted 
up by the ruddy beams cf a huge lire. 

Tick sighed, and passed on. 

At one other house only was alighted window perceiv- 
able, and in this the illumination proceeded solely from a 
tallow candle placed close to the green-hued lattice 
panes. 

This Dick discovered to be one of those miscellaneous 
establishments indigenous to every village. 

There was scarcely any article they did not keep in 
stock; the window itself was crammed with a truly 
heterogeneous mass of goods. 

Dick paused a moment, as though half inclined to enter 
ind purchase what he wanted ; but before ho could make 
up his mind his ear caught an approaching footstep, which 
warned him to be cautious. 

The footstep was coming from the direction h9 was 
taking. 

A race ling with a. poison, no matter who, was cf all 
things what ho most wished to avoid, yet how was ho to 
help it in the present instance ? 

There was no time either for consideration, as the new- 
comer was close at hand. 

After a moment’s thought, Dick drew back to tho wall 
Contiguous to the window of the littla shop, that being 
the spot cast into the deepest shadow. 

He pressed himself close against the wall, and waited 
for the pedestrian to pass by, trusting to remain unseeu 
himself if he kept quite still. 

Directly afterwards he caught sight of a boy n> « smock 
frock, who carried in one hand a basket. 

The shop appeared to Lo uis destination, tor tie pushed 
open the door and entered. 

Dick seized the opportunity to move on. 

famished as he was. however, he could not nerve him- 
«*lf to go very far away from the shop. 

He paused irresolutely, wondering what stratagem he 
ftn.'r] put into execution that would serve his purpose. 

He was interruj *«d w his ruminations by seeing the 
tcy emerge. 


He came forwards with a lounging gait. 

i; Perhaps,’’ muttered Dick, “ I may be able to get from 
him what I want; and surely in this obscurity he will 
not be able to see me very welL I will try it.” 

Dick stood still, and waited for the boy to Come up to 
him, when he intended to ask him for something out of 
his basket. 

Dick stepped forward somewhat suddenly 

“ My boy ” he said. 

Uut he had no time to say any more. 

With a yell of terror, the boy dropped his basset and 
ran eff es though be had seen a ghost. 

“ Confound him !” said Dick. “ What does he mean 
by that? Surely he could not have been frightened at 
seeing me? And yet that must be it. No matter, let us 
see what is m the basket.” 

Dick stooped and picked it up ; but did not stop to 
examine the contents for fear that the boy's clamour 
should have aroused the villagers. 

Once more he 6truck off across the country; and, 
coining presently to a quiet spot, ho paused to make an 
examination. 

“ WLat a fool the boy must have been,” he muttered 
I* If he had staved I would willingly have given him 
tho worth of the Basket and its contents ton times over.” 

Dick said no more, for he found bread, butter, cheese, 
and other articles, with which he thoroughly succeeded 
in appeasing his hunger. 

He saved a portion also, which he resolvod to carry 
with him in readiness for another meal. 

Tho basket he flung away, and having dons so, ho re- 
commenced his journey in better spirits. 

Ho came at length to some wooden paliugs, which 
stretched themselves beforo him like a wooden hairier. 

Tho wood of which ihey were composed was old and 
quite covered over with moss. 

“ This is the boundary of some gentleman’s estate,” be 
thought ; “ and there is no knowing how far I may go 
before I reach the end of the fence. 1 will keep straight 
on at all risks ; perhaps, too, in those private grounds I 
may be safe.” 

Without further delay Dick cleared the palings. 

Ho pushed his way through a kind of cover or preserve^ 
which, owing t.o the branches being nearly stripped of 
leaves, by no meaus looked so dense as it did ordinarily. 

Tut if this was a disadvantage so far as concealing him 
from observation went, yet it enabled him to make his 
way more readily through the mass of luxuriant uuder- 
wood which, in the summer-time, formed a dense en- 
tanglement among the trunks. 

In his course the highwayman disturbed nothing save 
a few pheasants aud other birds of a similar kind, which 
flew heavily around his head. 

Emerging at length from the plantation, he came to 
open ground, which again was skirted by woodland. 

fcuddenly the deep silence which had* prevailed for so 
long was broken by a sound, to which Dick listened with 
all his ears. 

It was tho chiming of bells. 

Well did he remember the last occasion when he had 
hoard such sounds, and a feeling of so much loneliness and 
desolation came over him at the reminiscence, that for a 
time he was quite unmanned. 

Still ho counted tho strokes borne to his ears upon th« 
gentle nighi breeze. 

“ Ten o’clock 1” he ejaculated at length, when the 
chiming sounds had ceased — <: ten o'clock! Tho heur is 
getting late and I am, I fear, much farther from where 
i want to be than 1 imagined. I am terribly afraid that 
l have made aa awful mistake— that in soma way or 
other I ha*rs doubled a pen my course. How I have done 
so I know i»ct. Oue thing is certain : I ought to to many, 
very many miles away from York ; and yet I never made 
a greater mistake in mv life if those ate not the bells oi 
old York Minster that I have just hoard.” 

if this was the case, he must indeed have doubled 
strangely upon his course. 

“ It eaunot be,” he said, again— “ I will not believe ii- 
Sorae village clock close by must Lave deceived me by 
| having a similar jingle — I must be miles and miles from 
York.” 

But Dick said this more with the delusive idea of beirg 
able to stultify his own mind than because he really 
! thought it. 
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Hij «ar was so accurate, well-educated one, and it was 
always sufficient if he heard a sound once to know it a 
second time. 

Could it have deceived him in this instance ? 

The question was one not easily decided, and so, after 
pausing a little longer in irresolution, he continued as be- 
toro. 

He tad not advanced a dozen yards, however, before he 
found himself confronted by a stone wall— probably form- 
ing the opposite boundary of the grounds he had been 
crossing. 

Here he paused and pressed his hand to his brow like 
one trying to call back something to his recollection. 

“It is odd, indeed,” he presently exclaimed, “if I have 
not somewhere seen this wall before — the only question is, 
where ? Can it have been Yes — yes, it must be so !” 

All at once he had remembered that it was clcse to a 
stone wall that his priceless marc, Black Bess, Lad fallen 
in the agonies of death ; then he had dragged her through 
an iron gate, and covered her with loaves. 

Could he be near this spot ? 

Had some strange fatality directed his footsteps to mis 
spot? — was ho now within a few paces of where Black 
Bess was lying calmly and tranquilly in death ? 

Or was he misled by some chance resemblance ? for tc a 
great extent all such stone walls are alike. 

He would have been mo.'o inclined to the latter suppo- 
sition, had he not heard the bells. 

If upon climbing up and looking over he should find 
the high-road cn the other side, the coincidence would be 
more than strange. 

He determined, however, not to remain long in per- 
plexed doubt upon this poiut, especially as it was one 
that could be so easily resolved. 

By the aid of a contiguous tree he quickly gained the 
summit of the wall. 

At the first glance ho saw that the high-ro|d was iu- 
deed beneath him, and so far as he could judge by that 
imperfect light, the road leading from London to York. 

It was a matter of great importance that he should be 
quite certain whether this was really the case cr not; 
and at the same time an irresistible desire came over him 
to look once again if possible upon the form of his match- 
less steed, fer even now ha could scarcely realise that she 
was no more — that she would never carry him again. 


CHAPTER MCV 

tUE OFFICERS AVAIL THEMSELVES OF T1IE ASSISTANCE 

OF A COUPLE OF BLOODHOUNDS TO DISCOVER DICK 

TURPIN. 

“ If it should really happen,” said Dick Turpin, “ that I 
have been really brought back so strangely to my mare’s 
last resting-place, net cn6 word of repining or regret 
shall escape my lips. Indeed, I shall be rather inclined 
to xejoice at the cLance, for, now 1 come to think of it, I 
shamefully ill-trt ated and then deserted her.” 

His voice shook so that he could no longer speak. 

“ What though I rode to York in so short a time — 
what though the feat be deemed by all an unparalleled 
one — what though we are ever after remembered through 
it ? Will that bring back my noblo steed — the only tie 
chat I had left upon the earth ? Bah ! this is idle talk ! 
I will cease — yes, I will cease at once !” 

Ho sat still for some moments on the wall. 

He was beginning to 6ea more clearly now. 

Bitterly indeed did he reproach himself for the past ; 
and the mere fact that those regrets were so entirely vain 
as they were, ouly gave additional poignancy to hi? deep 
'sorrow. 

He knew now the hollowness and mockery of I a ins. 
He himself wa3 an example of how it wcuid load men 
onto extraordinary achievements ; but now that be had 
accomplished that which in the prospect had looked 
so tempting to his eyes, he experienced" nothing but dis- 
appointment and dc&olation, instead of the triumph and 
satisfaction that he believed awaited him. 

“But I will not desert ycu, Bess,” he suddenly broke 
out. “ If instead of being near to your last resting-place 
1 am fifty miles from it, I will know no rest until I have 
made my way there. You shall at least receive some- 
thing lik* a decent burial at my hands. It is the only 


thing which I can do for yon now ; and slight and trifling 
as it may seem, yet it shad be done.” 

As he pronounced the last words, in accents of stern 
resolution, he slipped oS the wadi into tho roadway. 

“First and foremost,” he continued, “I will satisfy 
myself as to whether I am right or wrong ; n my suppo- 
sitions. Now I como to remember, I saw a milestone 
jus; before she dropped. If I can find that milestone I 
shall have no difficulty in finning her.” 

The anxiety ho now experienesd was absolutely uucon- 
trollablc. 

He could not even control himself sufficiently to walk, 
but ran hastily forward, although he was by uo means 
certain that he was going towards York. 

He bad only the remembrance of the direction from 
which the sound of the bells came to guide him. 

That, however, was if anything a spur rather than <% 
check upon his excitement, being well awaro that, no 
matter which direction he took, he must of necessity ero 
long reach a milestone, anti then all doubts would be re- 
moved. 

If he had to retrace his steps through starting wrong, 
it was a mistake easy of rectification. 

Fortunately for him, the road was clear, for just then so 
great was his state of excitement that it is questionable 
whether he would have allowed the appearance cf any 
one to turn him aside from the immediate execution' of 
hisproject. 

He was quito breathless when ho at length caught 
sight of the white milestone his eyes were so longing to 
behold. 

Moderating his pace, and dashing from his brow th« 
failing drops of perspiration that obscured his view, he 
stooped down to make out the figure denoting the number 
of miles. 

“ It ought to be a three,” he said, straining his eyes ; 
" and it is too ! Yes — yes, there can be no mistake about 
it. How strange that I should get back here !” 

Beyond all question Dick Turpin had actually made 
his wav rcund to the point from which he had started.. 

But he positively rejoiced at the discovery, and looked 
out for the little iron gate. 

After going a short distance he perceived it. 

He increased his pace, pushed open the gate, and was 
soon by the side of the heap of leaves with which he had 
covered Black Bess. 

Not a little of the anxiety which he felt was owing to 
his doubts as to whether her resting-place had been dis- 
covered and disturbed. 

A glance showed him that ho had no grounds for appre- 
hension cn this scoie. 

Tho heap of leaves was just as he had left it. 

A moment or two elapsed, however, before he could 
control himself sufficiently to put forth his hand and un- 
cover a portion of his mare. 

At length he did so. 

She laid there calm and still enough — so calm that he 
almost envied her the freedom from all trouble which she 
enjoyed. 

.“My poor — poor Bess!” he cried, kneeling on the 
leaves and burying his face in his hands. “ My best and 
most faithful of friends, you are past my aid now. No 
words of mine, no matter bow uttered, will rou&e you 
now. There is one thiDg that I can do for you, and only 
one, and it will go hard with me if I don’t manage it.” 

He paused and listened. 

“It wa3 but the wind. Ail is calm and quiet — there is 
little fear that I shall be disturbed in this place. I will 
place you beneath the turf, my poor Bess. It is the last 
service I shall be able to render you. I owe you that at 
least. By iny good-will no one shall ever learn the 
whereabouts cf your last resting-place.” 

So speaking, lie rose as though about to commence the 
task he had assigned himself. 

But all at once he 6eemed to recollect that he had none 
of the tools that wore indispensable to the carrying out of 
his intention. 

For a little rime this difficulty troubled him. 

« Digging implements must be had from somewhere, " 
he murmured. “ I cannot do without them ; and I will not 
abandon my design for such a trifling thing as this. But 
where are they to be had ? Let me think— let me 
think.” 

His reflections soon took a definite shape 
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“Beyond all doubt," ho said, “there must be some- 
where in the grounds a house or rather mansion of con- 
siderable size. It ought not to be a very hard matter to 
fird it ; and about some of the numerous outbuildings, 
with which it is as a matter of course surrounded, it will 
be strange if I don’t find a few gardening tools. Then all 
will be easy enough. I will go now at once." 

Carefully replacing the leaves he bad removed, in case 
during his absence anyone should pass that way and as- 
certain what was hidden there, he quitted the spot. 

It is needful, however, that we leave him for a brief 
space, during which we shall make the reader acquainted 
with a few of Mr. Skellum’s movements, which it is 
necessary should be knowu. 

The last mention we made of him was wLen Dick per- 
ceived him and his party apparently going in tbs direc- 
tion of the inn he had just left. 

Such was indeed his destination, and how it came to 
be so is easily explained. 

In the first place, Dick Turpin was very much nearer 
tho city of York than he had the least idea of. 

Therefore the news of the murder of tho young girl 
was transmitted very speedily, and Mr. Skellum l.ea? d of 
it, if anything, a little before daybreak, for ho had left 
instructions that he should immediately be aroused if any- 
thing of an unusual character took place. 

Mention of course was made of Dick, about whom, as 
we have already stated, there was a good deal of sus- 
picion. 

Half a word was enough for Mr. Skellum. 

He jumped to the conclusion that it must be Dick in a 
moment. 

“This is his work!" he exclaimed. “I will lay ten 
thousand pounds of it! Be quick! If he is at the inn 
we shall be sure to have him !” 

ISo time was lost in getting ready for a start, and, 
having had the position of the little village accurately 
described to him, Mr. Skellum resolved to make his way 
to it by the nearest cut. 

This, then, is how it happened that Turpin saw him 
while making his way across the open country. 

Upon arriving at the inn, of course he found, to his in- 
finite chagrin, that the bird had flown; and, moreover, 
there were so many versions of the affair that he scarcely 
knew what to helieve. 

He also found that in one point at least he Lad Iseen 
mistaken. 

The murder had been none of Dick’s work, as he had 
so positively stated it to be, for the coward Stephen, the 
very first thing in the morning, made a full confession of 
his guilt. 

Finding himself wrong where he felt so convinced lie 
was right, naturally shook Mr. Skellum’s faith in other 
matters. 

Nevertheless, an immediate search was instituted for 
tho person who it was agreed on all hands had slept at 
the village inn and disappeared. 

But Dick had been very careful not to leave a track by 
which bo could be followed ; and the police officers, having 
nothing but the acuteness oi their own perceptions to 
guide them, as a matter of course rodo off in precisely an 
opposite direction. 

Inquiries were made, but without result. 

No one answering to the description given had been 
seen by anybody. 

.Different directions were tried with no better result, 
until a kind of circle had been described, of which the 
mu was the centre. 

To the place last mentioned tbay finally advanced, in 
order to breathe their horses,, and also in the faint, hope 
that tliev might be able to learn some news of importance. 

On their arrival. Mr. Skellum found await* eg him a 
personage of whom most of tho peasantry in (Ufa vicinity 
htood in no ordinary dread. 

This was no other than Sir Humphrey Yeomans, an 
old English baronet, possessed of not a few of the pre- 
judices and peculiarities which at that time generally be- 
longed to those in hi„ position. 

Mr. Skull aru was made acquainted with this fact b? tho 
landlord. . 

“ Look here,” he said.-" Take a word ct cauriuE— .reud 
waat you are about — take our** what you say." 

“ Why ?" asked Bkelhsuk ‘ Wte * aed Wb*4 due* 
fes wsst V 


“ In the first place, he is the owner of all the land and 
whatever is upon it for as many miles and more than yon 
have ridden to-day, and, consequently, of no slight im- 
portance.” 

“ He must be immensely rich ?” 

“1 believe you; one of tho richest men in England, I 
should say.” 

“ And he has asked for me t" 

“Have I not said so l ” 

“ I>j you know what he wants with m» ?" 

“ I believe it is to make soma inquiries oi you ftbeut 
this Dick Turpin of whom you are in search.” 

“ Where is he ?” 

“ Up in my best room, drinking wine, and waiting for 
you.” 

“ What brings him here to-day ? Does he often 
come ?” 

“ He calls frequently, because, you see, this Is the 
Yeoman's Arms.” 

“ Yes — yes ; but Lis business here to-day ?" 

“ IIo has ridden over, I believe, in his capacity of 
magistrate, just to make Limself acquainted with the facts 
of the case.” 

“ He is a magistrate, then ?" 

“Yes; and no ono knows what else besides. But I 
should advise you uot to stop any longer gossippiug with 
me, bnt to go up to him at once.” 

“ 1 will do so ; but tell me first what kind of behaviour 
does he generally receive — very humble, I suppose?” 

“ Yes — rather so.” 

“ Likes to have his vanity flattered ?” 

“ Oh yes.” 

“ Enough. Lead the way ; I will follow." 

As the reader must have seen, Mr. Skellum was evi- 
dently a man of the world. 

He always had his eyes open to every chance there was 
of bettering his condition ; and he no sooner heard that 
ho had been inquired for by so great a personage, titan he 
began to wonder how he could best turn the incident to 
his advantage. 

The cue he had received was quite enough, and he 
followed the landlord upstairs with a confident step. 

But as soon as he was ushered into the chamber a re- 
markable alteration came over him. 

He made a very low bow, and then stood, hat in hand, 
just across the threshold. 

The landlord closed the door. 

But Skellum, although his eyes were so cast down, had 
taken a tolerably good viow o I the baronet’s appearance. 

He can best be described by saying that he was as 
excellent specimen of s wealthy old English squire : his 
ruby face and claret-coloured nose standing out iu re- 
markable contrast against his spotlessly-white wig and 
his portly form, clad in a garb that showed it off to ad- 
miration — a garb, which it is to he hoped- will some day 
again come in fashiou. 

Perceiving ho did not speak, Mr. Skeiiuui bowed 
again. 

“Sit ye down, mon— sit ye down,’* said the baronet, 
pointing to a chair. 

Mr. Skellum, with a little woll-affeotcd hesitation, 
presently complied. 

We quite despair of producing upon paper the worthy 
baronet’s peculiar vernacular, and so we will not even ee 
much as make the attempt. 

Besides, the broad Yorkshire dialect spoken a hundred 
years ago would scarcely be comprehended by the 
majority of readers now. 

> “ I want to know something about this high-flying 
chap,” he began, abruptly, and pushing tho bottlo across 
the table as he spoke. “Just till up your glass and let 
me know all about it.” 

SkeVnmdid so; and Sir Humphrey, without giving him 
time to commence his narrative, said: 

“ I suppose yon are one of the Luunun regular police 
officers, Mr. A — a——” . . 

*• solium, your worship," was the reply, given as 
though he was Dogging wden for navi eg a name which 
the baronet did not know, 

“ Ah ! Skellum." 

“ I am not a regular officer, your worship; but I Lava 
been sent out as a special agent from the Government ic 
break up and abolish the gangs of robbers that h&'f? 
ib* t«rcw «! *11 travellers far «k~, long,” 
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“ And very right too.” 

u I may venture,” said Skellmn, in a humble, modest 
way, 1 to say that I have been tolerably successful. Out 
of four of the moat desperate of these highwaymen) only 
one remains.” . 

“ "Sou captured the others ?” 

“In a strict manner of speaking, your worship, I did 
not capture thorn ; but I brought about their sisstructic a, 
which is the same thing.” 

“Just so— just so. And they are all dead ?” 

“ Yes. And era long the one who has given me more 
trouble than all the rest of the lot put together will be in 
the hands of the authorities.” 

“Good — good— very good!” assented the baronet, 
spreading out his hands and wanning them, while tie 
reclined at his ease in the most comfortable chair the inn 
possessed. 

“ I) — n all such varmint, say J ; and tf I had got them 
to deal with, I should make short work of them. The 
authorities are a d — d sight too particular and lenient, 
that’s my opinion 1 There ought to be no ceremony 
shown to such wretches; no, nor poachers either.” 

“You are quite right, your worship, and I raako bold 
to say those arc exactly my sentiments.” 

Tlie baronet was quite pleased to find his opinion so 
cordially shared in by one ho firmly believed to be a special 
Government agent, and to whom in consequence he was 
prepared to show no little respect. 

Mr. Skelluin was invited to fill up his glass, and then 
the baronet said : 

“But I am told that this Dick Turpin you are so 
anxious to catch is no ordinary rogue.” 

: No, that be is not.” 

“I have heard some impossible story about him riding 
ano horse from Loudon to York hero in twelve hours, 
but of course it is not true.” 

“ 1 must beg to assure vou that it is true.” 

“ True ?” 

“ Yes, true.” 

“ He actually did it ?” 

“ Yes : I was witness, otherwise I should have been as 
incredulous as you are now.” 

The baronet opened his eyes to an extraordinary width, 
and even pushed his chair away from the fire, so great 
was bis astonishment. 

“And you mean to assure me that one horse brought 
a man two hundred miles in twelve hours ?” 

“ 1 am ready to take my oath of it, your worship, only 
it was a mare and not a horse.” 

“Iam hound to believe yon, and yet it seems impos- 
sible still.” 

“ It does.” 

Aud what has the villain done with his maro ?” 

“Rode her till she dropped down dead under him on 
the high-road, somewhere about three miles this side of 
York.” 

“Then d — n him for a villain!” said th 9 baronet, in 
great wrath. 

He struck the table several heavy blows as tie spoke, 
and also gave utterance to some other expletive that 
would by no means look .well upon p iper. j 

His anger somewhat surprised Mr. eks'lam, who 
was unable to arrive at the precise reason for it. 

“ And you arc sure the mare is dead ?” was the baronet’s 
next question. __ • 

“ Yes — thi t is, as sure as I can be, without hav.^g seen 
the dead bodj .” 

“ The -'illain — the rascal ! I would have given a thou- 
sand pounds, ay, two thousaud— any money — for tier, telio 
was a prize, a masterpiece — worth her weight >n gold ! 
And to think that she should have the misfoenro to fall 
into the hands of a d — d scamp like that, who couid 
ride her to death I D— n me if that isn’t the very worst 
crime he has over committed 1” 

The baronet’s indignation here became too £fcat for 
sober utterance. 

There could be no doubt about his thinking that Dick 
Turpin’s treatment of Black Bess was an unpardonable 
atrocity. 

“ 1 11 . tell you what,” he cried at length, “such a 
scoundrel is no more fit to live than a poacher ! And, Mr. 
buellum, or whatever your name is — ” 

“ ISkollum, humbly bogging your worship’s par- 
don." 


“Well, if you will let mo join with you, I will soon 
make short work of the d — d vagabond— that I will 1” 

“ J shall be very happy, your worship, if you would only 
be kind enough to give me your valuable advice an't 
assistance.” 

“ You shall have them, d— m me — you shall ha them 1 
Here, have another glass, aud I’ll have another, for this 
d — d business sticks in my throat 1 The idea of murder- 
ing such a creaturo — yes, d — n me, it’s murder and nothing 
Jess !” 

Mr. Skellum could hardly yet understand the baronet’s 
inconscment. 

Ho did not know tnat Sir Humphrey prized a horse 
above all things in the world, and in his mind there was 
scarcely ar.y crime greater t-hau injuring one. 

Sometimes he used to wrvder which could bo the worst, 
that or poaching. 

“ Youi worship,” said Mr. Skellum, after rather a long 
pause, “ I should bo glad to know What are your 
opinions— or, rather, wlmt it is you thought ct doing in 
the matter?” 

“Ah — very good — you did right to remind me. But 
you don’t drink.” 

“ I have important business, if your worship would ex- 
cuse me ” 

“Tut— tut! A drop of this will only steady your 
nerves a little. However, as to what I was about to 
say.” 

Mr. Skellum prepared himself to ba most atten- 
tive. 

The baronet, before commencing, drew his chair a little 
nearer, as though it was his iutention to be very confi- 
dential. 

“ Y'ou must know, iu the first place, that poachers are 
iny plague — yes, the plague of my life 1 1 know no rest 

or peace for them.” 

“ Can you not put them down ?” 

“1 have tried, but then they get off and bide them- 
selves — they can’t bo found ; aud then there is proving 
the charge. But I have got a plan against them that will 
put a stop to it, and help you to capture this Dick Turpin, 
d — n him !” 

“ I am most anxions to know what this plan can be. 
jour worship.” 

“ No doubt, and therefore I will not keep you in sus 
pense another moment.” 

Mr. Skellum was, in good truth, most curious to know 
what the baronet was going to say. 

“ Look hero,” he began. “ A friend of mine abroad 
has a remarkably fine breed of bloodhounds. What do 
you think of that ?” 

“ W ell, really, your worship)—— ” stammered Skellum, 
who could not for the life of him think what this circum- 
stance had got to do with the case. 

“ I eee you don’t catch at the ideas, But. I will be 
more explicit.” 

Skellum inclined his head. 

“ This friend of mine, then, some time ago procured 
me a couple of these matchless creatures, and a little 
while ago they arrived. They aro magnificent! Their 
training has been everything training should or could be. 
At present I have made no trial of their powers ; but I 
am assured that once placed upon the track of anyone 
they will never quit it.” 

“ I have heard of such animals,” said Skellum, with a 
disagreeable sensation pervading his whole frame ; “ but 
I have never seen one.” 

“You shall see mine,” said the baronet, who prided 
himself not a little upon possessing them. 

Not knowing exactly what to say, Skellum filled up tha 
pause by bowing again, though he shivered slightly as he 
did so. 

“ Of course you guess what I had them for ?” 

“ Well, I— a 

“ To get lid of tlia poachers.” 

“ Ah !” responded Skjllum, with a long breath. 

The baronet’s countenance assumed a fierce and most 
vindictive expression aWio continued : 

“ Yes, for the poachers. I have been waiting for them 
for some time, but they have heard of the bloodhounds, 
and they have been scared away.” 

“But your worship, 1 suppose, merely intends totosa 
these animals as inspire re of terror ? You would not use 
them ?" 
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“ Yes. by — — would I if I had the chance 1" waa tho 
findictiva rejoinder. “ TLe very first time I hear of 
any being seen I shall call out the bloodhounds, put them 
an the scent, and qu ; ckly track them out.” 

“ But 1 have heard,” said Skellum, depreoaringly and 
Hesitatingly, “ that if they happen to catch up with the 
person they are sent after they will tear them to pieces if 
some one is not at hand to call them off.” 

“And if they do, what then ? Is it any more than a 
d — d rascally poacher deserves? Not a bit cf it. I 
should like to make of serving them all in tho same 
way.” 

Mr. Skellum, as tbe reader- knows very well, was 
neither over nice nor particular about what he did, but 
yet the baronet's cold-blooded manner made him shudder 
in spite of himself. 

This bitter animosity against poachers was something 
he could not understand. 

To him, tbe capture of a few pheasants or hares seemed 
a very trifling offence. 

But it was clear that the baronet thought it one of the 
blackest of crimes, and tho perpetrators of it not worthy 
of tho consideration shown to human beings. 

“Now look here,” he went on— “ these bloodhounds are 
just the very things you want. I here will be no trouble 
in putting them upon tho scent, because it seems pretty 
clear that the fellow got. through the Led-roorn window 
and dropped into the garden.” 

Mr. Skellum wiped tho perspiration from his brow. 

‘Bely upon it they would soon find him,” proceeded 
the baronet, “ and would save you a world of trouble — 
perhaps prevent the fellow getting off altogether. If yon 
are inclined to try the plan you are quite welcome ; 1 
should like to see the fun, and it would also be making a 
kind of trial of my dogs, which I am very anxious to do.” 

3Ir. Skellum hardly knew what reply to make to the 
baronet's proposition. 

We must do him the justice of stating that the ides of 
hunting anyone with bloodhounds was repugnant to his 
feelings. 

Side by side with this admission, however, must be put 
me fact that this repugnancy was not of very long endur- 
ance. 

He thought about the reward and the credit he should 
leso if Dick Turpiu was not captured. 

“Besides,” bp said to himself, “ he is only a highway- 
man.” 

Another consideration which weighed much with him 
was, that if he declined, the baronet would, of course, be 
very much offended, and Skellum felt that no tould not 
afford to make a foe of so powerful a personage. 

That clinched the matter. 

“ Well ?” said Sir Humphrey, who had been waiting in 
no less impatience than surprise for Skellum to reply. 

“I will be frank with your worship,” he said. “ At the 
first blush, I must say I did not care about the plan, 
chiefly. I suppose, because it is out cf the ordinary course 
in which we do our business ; but, upon consideration, I 
feel extremely anxious that it should be tried, for I don’t 
care about tellirg your worship that if this fellow slips 
through my fingers it will be a very serious affair for me.” 

“Very well, then,” exclaimed Sir Humphrey, rising, 
“I am glad we have come to a satisfactory conclusion.” 

“Are the dogs here ?” asked Skellum, anxiously. 

11 Not here: but they are at the kennels. I will 8von 
have them.” 

He tugged violently at the bell-puli while he spoke 

Tho landlord made his appearance with marvellous 
speed, for ho knew well the impatient character of his 
guest. 

“ Send Jackson up to me,” said Sir Humphrey, 
briefly. 

The landlord bowed and retired. 

There was then a silence of a minute or two’s dura- 
tion. 

It was broken by a faint tapping at the door. 

“Ooiuein!” 

Jackson,” cried the barouet, “ I want you to ride over 
to the kennels at once, and bring the two bloodhounds, 
sou understand?” 

*' Yes, your worship.’ 

■ Be off then, and make as much haste as you can 

Jackson withdrew, and Skellum and the baronet, now 
the best of friends, imbibed a few more glosses of wine. 


Tho former did indeed feel as though his nerves 
wanted steadying; but as for Sir Humphrey, it was clear 
he attached but slight importance to the act of hunting a 
human being in the same way as some wild animal 

He was used to hunting of various kinds, and looked 
upon a highwayman as no better than a poacher, and only 
worthy of being treated in the same manner. 

At length intelligence was brought that Jackson ha a. 
arrived with \he dogs, and thereupon Skellum and tl y 
baronet both Vent downstairs. 

While the latter was examining the ferocious animals, 
the former was getting bis men together and explaining 
to them the nature of the unexpected aid they Lad re- 
ceived 

The men, who had began to think that they were to 
have no other reward than their trouble for their pain^ 
frightened up at this intelligence, and prepared to set 
about their task with more spirit and alacrity than other- 
wise they would hare exhibited. 

No time was lost in making these preparations, still a 
good while elapsed before all was ready. 

At length the two dogs, which were securely held in 
slips or leashes, were taken round into tho gardc-n, just 
under the window through which Dick had passed. 

They were long-bodied, fawn-coloured animals with 
massive legs and large, square heads. 

Already they had been taken up into the room Dick 
had occupied in order that they might get familiar with 
the smell. 

They now exhibited the utmost uneasiness and im- 
patience — sniffing the air, howling and struggling des- 
perately to get free from the slips in which they were 
held, and almost dragging Jackson away in their efforts 

*• Is all ready ?” asked the baronet. 

“Yes, your worship,” replied Skelium — “ everything.” 

'Very good, then. Let go, Jackson.” 

At a touch, Jackson set free the dogs and hastily 
scrambled on to his horse’s back. 

Tbe dogs ran round two or three times, sniifiag, howl 
ing, and barking. 

Then, having found the track, they started off, holding 
their noses close down to the ground. 

“ Now they are right,” said Jackson. “ They will find 
him,, »: matter where he is, for the track will everywhere 
be newei and fresher than it is here, and consequently 
more easy for them to follow,” 

“ Capital — capital 1” cried Sir Humphrey, eutering with 
great ardour upon the chase. 

“ The only thing we have got to do,” continued Jack- 
son, “ is to keep them in sight sc as tc be able to call them 
off. If we don’t, they will tear the poor devil in pieces.” 

The horses were good and fresh, aud the speed cf ths 
bloodhounds not very great so that it was very easy to 
keep up with them- 

Skellum and his men were much excited. 

To them, the proceedings had that charm wbicn no- 
thing but novelty can impart. 

Every motion made by the dogs was followed by them 
with the closest attention, and beheld with wonder. 

There was a little delay occasionally, owing to the 
track being lost, but the dogs running on in front ana 
careering round in circles quickly recovered it, and started 
off again. 

Despite these delays, however, the reader will scarcely 
require to be informed they made much greater speed 
than Dick Turpin did, and consequently there was little 
doubt that they would ere long come np with him. 

CHAPTER MOVE 

DICK TTRJiS BECOMES AWARE THAT THE BLOODBOCXDS 
ARE OS HIS TRACK. 

“I am afraid the darkness will spoil the sport,” said Sir 
HumphreVj in tones of vexation, as he noticed the grow- 
ing obscurity. “ I had no idea it was so late.” 

Nor had anyone else until the baronet called attention 
to the circumsrance. 

The fact was, that each and all had been so much occu- 
pied and excited by the strangeness of the events that 
were taking place, that they never noticed the night’s 
approach. 

It happened, too, that the daylight had been sonsider- 
ably prolonged, as it often is at the approach cf Witte* 
when the sky is unobscured by clouds. 



But no sooner had tne sun set than there came a sud- 
den darkness over the whole face of Mature without tbs 
intervention of half the usual space of twilight. 

It was the night setting in thus saddenly that caused 
the baronet to give vent to his angry exclamation. 

There was no fear, though, that on this account ne 
would abandon the pursuit. 

Jackson, however, said as much as he dared give 
utterance to in the shape of objeotion. 

“ We shall find it very difficult to keep the dogs in 
fie w, your worship.” _ 

“ Then we must keep them in hearing,” was the gruff 
rejoinder— so grnff that Jaokson closed his mouth with- 
out daring to say another word. 

Mr. Skellum looked anxious and uneasy 
He by no means relished the probability of seeing 
and assisting in the tenring to pieces of a fellow*creature, 
No. 243.— Black Bess. 


even though that fellow-creature ahouhr oe a i igh w ay- 

man, and Dick Turfin to boot. 

The baronet did not seem to be troubled with any 

snoh scrupleB ■_ , -M 

Qlancing towards the east, and peroeivmg a taiut 
illumination in that quarter, he added : 

We shall have the moon up before long ; and as there 
are no clouds, we shall be able to see well enough 
sides, I know every inoh of the ground round the place. 

He seemed also to think this quite sufficient for every 
body, though Mr. Skellum and his followers were per 
feotly ignorant of the nature of the ground, and ex- 
perienced no little difficulty in making their way across 
a rough, open country. 

Skellum’s horse stumbled twioe, and on the second 
occasion forced a remonstrance to his lips. , , . » 

" Your worship, 7 ' he said, “ don t you tmCk u would 
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be as weii, or even better, to defer the chase till daylight ? 
In the dark no one can tell what accident may happen.” 

The very idea of abandoning a chase after anything 
when it had been once commenced, was so preposterous a 
one, that it fairly took his breath away, and a '"mute or 
so elapsed before he could make any reply. 

“I’ut it off? Never! My motto is: 1 Never pm off.’ Be- 
sides, if we waited till to-morrow the scent would grow 
cold, and in the meantime he might get a horse au.l ride 
away, in which case we should lose him altogether.” 

There was so much determination, or rather bulldog 
obstinacy in the tones in which Bit Humphrey spoke that 
Mr Skellum, like the man Jackson, judged it expedient 
to remain silent. 

For some time ageneral silcrico reigned. 

The obscurity now was so much increased that the at- 
tention of everybody was pretty well occupied in taking 
care that their horses had firm level ground beneath their 
feet. 

Suddenly. Sir Ilumphrey gave rent to an ejaculation 
of a forcible character. 

“ They’ve got him — tney’ve got the rascal ! D — d if I 
didn’t think we should have him before very long ! Come 
on, quick, will you !” 

These remarks were called forth by the dogs setting up 
a terrible howling and Larking ; and from the nature of 
the sounds it was evident the creatures had come to a 
stop somewhere. 

The baronet was quite confident that they had seized 
their prey, and so great was Lis ardour in consequence, 
that he speedily outrode all the rest, despite the efforts 
that were made to overtake him. 

Mr. Skellum felt by no means so confident, as me 
baronet. ; but then that will not bo wondered at when it is 
remembered what a many times he had been disap- 
pointed. 

Still, he kept up close to the rest, and quickly caught 
sight of what lie took at first to be a cottage or barn, but 
which on a closer approach turned out to be a brisk 
kiln. 

He arrived just in time to see the dogs bolt off again ; 
but there was nothing of the highwayman to be seen. 

The baronet was staggered for a second or two, because 
he had made so very sure that the chase was over. 

That such was not the case, however, was unquestion- 
able, for the bloodhounds were once again in full cry. 

The brick kiln, as the reader doubtless suspects, was 
the place where Dink had passed the hours of day- 
light. 

Of course, here the scent was comparatively warm, not 
a very long time having elapsed since he quitted the 
place. 

‘I Forward — forward !” he cried, as soon as he recovered 
from his astonishment. “They are in full cry now, and 
you may depend, after all, ho is not very fat off.’ - 

This, Ly the increased animation of the dogs, seemed 
to be highly probable, for they ran bn and barked as 
though mad. 

JV 11 anxiously passed onward. 

Even Mr. Skellum forgot the danger of the path iD the 
anxiety he felt lest the dogs should come up with Dick 
and tear him to pieces before the arrival of anyone who 
could call them off. 

Up to the present moment they had had things all their 
own way, but they found themselves destined to ex- 
perience a reverse. 

All at once the dogs met with a fault — that is, they lost 
the scent ; nor were they able to find it again, although 
the sagacious animals went round and round in wide and 
wider circles, in the hope of coming up with it. 

The baronet fretted and fumed in a manner that on any 
other occasion would have been provocative of a smile. 

But the present instant was too grave for smiling. 

“What's the best thing to be done, Jackson ?’.’ asked 
Sir Humphrey. 

Well, your worsnip, as you know, I have not had 
much experience with these creatures, but I suppose 
the best thing will be to stop where wo are until they re- 
cover the scent again. They will let us know when that 
takes place, you may depend.” 

“ Yes.” assented the baronet, “ I suppose it will be the 
best to stay here, otherwise wo may be riding our horses 
up and down here and there to no purpose.” 

“And we might breath? the horses a little the while,” 


said Skellum. “ That last hit of ploughed land has Ut.os 
the steam out of mine, I can assure you.” 

The halt was thus agreed upon, but the baronet vu 
too impatient and too excitod to remain still very long. 

Nothing would do but Jackson must ride after the dogs 
and observe their movements. 

This was done. 

Still all efforts were unavailing. 

It then became the prevalent impression that he must 
have mounted, anil so there was an end of the affair. 

But the baionet was unwilling to cutne to this conclu-* 
frion, and held out against it as long as he was able. 

At last, after what seemed, to him especially, a wliole age 
of sust>enseful waiting, the deep baying of the blood- 
hounds made itself heard. 

The sound floated over the silent meadows as though it 
came from a considerable distance. 

“ Off and away !” yelled Sir Humphrey, with a furious 
tally-ho !— “ off and away— there, now we have him!” 

The chase was now recommenced in real earnestness, 
and, ii possible, under greater excitement than before. 

'Away they all went lieuer-skelter, with Sir Humphrey 
at their head, and all the rest after him like a flock of wild 
geese. 

It is a thousand wonders several of them did not meet 
with serious accidents, for the ground was very rough and 
rugged. 

The continual haying of the dogs wa3 a tolerably good 
guido for them to follow, and in a short time they had the 
further assistance of Jackson’s voice, who shouted out to 
them continually. 

On coming up with him the noise made by the dopa 
was explained. "" ‘ \ 

He had managed to secure them, and he now stood 
holding the slips just in the same way as when they left 
the inn. 

That they had recovered the scent again was evident 
enough, for they almost pulled Jacksou along with them 
in the violent attempts they made to get away 

“ What is the meaning of it?” asked Sir Humphrey, 
as he reined up in order that the others might all come 
up with him . “How can they have lost the scent?” 

“ Easy enough, your worship; lean quite understand 

it.” 

“ How is it, then ?” 

“ Why, he must have taken to the road for 3ome dis- 
tance, and tiiere, owing to many other people and vehicles 
passing over his footsteps, the scent was destroyed.” 

“ Of course that’s it,” said Sir Humphrey, with, an air 
of great satisfaction.' “ Aud this is just where ho has 
taken to the open country again.” 

“ Exactly so. Yonder is the lane.” 

Jackson pointed to alow hedge a few paces off, as he 
spoke. 

Froviously to entering the village where he had so 
terrified the boy that lie dropped the basket of pro- 
visions lie was carrying, Dick Lad walked along the lane, 
where his footsteps were obliterated. 

But the dogs, by going round and round in circles in the 
manner wo have described, had eventually come upon his 
trail again, though much time had been lost in doing 
so. 

“ Let go the dogs,” said the baronet ; and at the word 
the slips were unloosed. 

lu an instant, with guttural growls of satisfaction, the 
dogs bounded off. 

“ We must make good speed,” Sir Humphrey cried, “ or 
we shall lose them in this darkness.” 

It did, in good truth, require an eye of more thau ordi- 
nary sharpness. 

The obscurity was very great, for along with the moon 
clouds had arisen, and it was only occasionally through 
the straggling l ifts that her beams reached che earth. 

The dogs kept on steadily ; and all at once Sir Hum- 
phrey was struck with a circumstance which he had failed 
to perceive before. 

“ May I bo d — d if we are net going straight toward* 
homo, and by a nearer cut I think than ever I took before ! 
Surely the rascal has never had ‘ impudence enough to go 
there ?” 

“ He has impudence enough for anything, interjected 
Skellum. 

“ But do vou think he would rob me ?” 

“No doufct he would if he had the chan pa." 
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“CJursetho villain! Perhaps he is at tho Hall now, 
frightening her ladyship into hysterics.” 

This idea, for which there was no very reasonable 
foundation, made tho baronet’s anxiety and impatience 
increase tenfold. 

But as the pursuit was continued, it became more aud 
more evident that they were riding direct to the Hall, ‘iU- 
the dense belt of trees surrounding it was every now ana 
then seen distinctly in the moonlight. 

As they came nearer they saw not only the tree®, b^i 
tbo very palings which marked the ' boundary, towards 
which the bloodhounds were careering headlong. 

The baronet spurred his horse so violently that he got 
far ahead of the rest, though they tried hard to keep np 
with him. 

'i'ho dogs all at once came to a stop at the foot of the 
palings, where for a second or two they howled dismally. 

Then they ran up and down sniffing* and whining. 

Finally, to the surprise of the baronet, they came to • 
wards him a little way. 

• Then giving a spring, they cleared tho high pilings by 
a desperate effort, and immediately afterwards could be 
heard going at full cry through the plantation. 

The baronet was so carrie 1 away by the chase, and so 
existed by the positive intelligence he had now got that 
Dick Turpin was actually on his own grounds, that he 
rode his horse at the fence as if with the intention of 
clearing it. ' 

It was insanity to make the attempt, for not only were 
the palings about twice as high as a horse could be ex- 
pected to leap, but there was no space of ground to alight 
upon on the other side, for the trees grew thickly every- 
where. 

The horse, however, seemed all at once to become 
aware of one or both of these circumstances, for he stopped 
short wbilo iu full career. 

No event could have taken Sir Humphrey more by sur- 
prise than this, aud the consequence of his uupreparatiou 
was, that he shot over the head of his horse like a rocket, 
and stopped against the old palings so suddenly and with 
so much force, that it was a wonder he did not break 
through altogether. " 

The horse seemed frightened at what it had done, aud 
appeared as though it was about to try a bolt in the 
opposite direction. 

At this moment, however, the others arrived ; and 
Jackson, stretching out his hand, very adroitly seized the. 
animal’s bridle. 

By the time this was done aud before any assistance 
could be rendered him, tho baronet scrambled to bis feet, 
to all appearance being neither hurt nor confused by hia 
terrible fall. 

But then ho bad been canted out of the saddle more 
than once in tiis life. 

•* Don’t stop !” ho cried — “ don’t stop ! I’m not hurt — 
uot hurt a bit. Where’s my horse ? D — n it all, the 
fellotv may be at the Hall murdering everybody !” 

“ The dogs are on his track, that is certain,” remarked 
Jackson, as he assisted his master to mount. “ What a 
racket they are making, to be sure !” 

All the place was echoing loudly with the barking of 
the bloodhounds, and Skellum fancied that the reason was 
they bad found their prey. 

The inevitable delay caused by tbo incident wo have 
just described, put him in a terrible fidget. 

He was wondering, too, how the palings were to bo 
Surmounted. 

But the next words spoken by Jackson relieved him on 
this point. 

*» Now, Sir Humphrey, if you will follow me, we will 
bc-after the dogs iu a twinkling.” 

But how arc we to got over the palings ?” 

"There is not the slightest necessity for doing so, nor 
for going through the plantation, since the dogs are no 
longer in it.” 

"But where the devil must we go?’’ 

‘/There is a little gate in the palings * few yards be- 
low.” 

“ A gate !” exclaimed the baronet. “ 1 never ksunl of 
it.” 

“ That may be ; but one -a there, though it is never 
u ed. It opens upon a little path, along which we can 
ride with ease, and to get to the other side of the park, 
where I take it tbo dogs now are.” 


“ They seem to me closer to the Hall. But lead on sntl 
lio quick.” 

Thus admonished, Jackson skirted the park palings, 
and present] 3 - stopped at a little door which, though uar 
row, still scented wide enough to allow one horse at a 
time to pass through. 

“I daresay it’s fastened,” JacK.-on cried, as te slipped 
from bis horse ; “ but if your worship don’* mind, Ml soon 
Lave it open with a stoue.” 

“ Open it how tho devil you like so long as you are 
quick about it.” 

A large stone lay conveniently close to tho gate, and 
Jackson, picking it up, flung it with all his might against 
the place where the lock might be supposed to be. 

There was a crash, and the door swung back upon its 
hinges in a moment. 

The baronet pushed through iu a desperate hurry, 
closely followed by Skellum. 

The path was bounded on both sides by dense masse* 
of trees and shrubs, and was only just wide enough to 
allow of tho passage of oue horse at a time. 

Tho barking of the dogs’ still continued, and if any- 
thing, with increased fury. 

But on emerging iato the open ground, the baronet aud 
the rest wcie at fault for the guidance of Jackson, who 
knew all the intricacies of the grounds better than any- 
one. 

The loud cries of Sir Humphrey quickly brought him 
in view, and he again took up a position iu advance. 

“ I know whereabouts they are. Follow me.” 

Just as he pronounced the last words all were startled 
by the ringing report of a discharged pistol. 

Before ai^-one had time to speak a word, this first re- 
port was followed by a second, and then, strangest of all, 
an absolute silence followed. 

The dogs ceased their barking as if by magic, and tills* 
abrupt cessation of sound so affected all that they could 
do nothing else save staro iu each others’ faces. 

The baronet was the first to recover himself. 

“May I bo d— d,” be yelled, “if 1 don’t beiieve the 
villain has killed the dogs ! How is it they don’t bark, 
Jackson?” 

11 i can’t tell, your worship. Let us rush forward and 
see.” 

This was such a reasonable thing that no oue hesitated 
a moment, especially as Jackson suited the action to tho 
word. 

Before long, however, they reached a spot where the 
trees grew so densely that it was quite out of the ques- 
tion to think of riding among them. 

“Wo must alight here,” cried Jackson* “and push 
through on foot. (Jet your arms ready in case they are 
wanted.” 

Before he had finished speaking every saddle was 
empt\’, aud tho riders engaged with all possible speed in 
securing their horses to the numerous branches around. 

This donej still under the guidance of Jackson, they 
forced I heir way through the little wood, for such it 
seemed to be. 

But there was no longer any indication to show them 
where tho dogs wore. 

Jackson, however, led the way with a great deal of con- 
fidence, for lie had already decided in his mind where- 
abouts it was he had last heard the sound. . 

That he wa.s no bad judge was quickly proved, for all 
at once he stopped and cried out : 

“ Here they are !” 

The others, who were a little in the rear, pressed for- 
ward, and saw a sight for which they wore not alto- 
gether prepared. 

L 3 ing at the foot of a tree were the two blood- 
houuds. 

The cause of their silence was manifest. 

Each one had received a pistol bullet in the centre of 
the forehead, the effect of which must have been to pro- 
duce instantaneous death. 

Their limbs yet twitched convulsively, aud the blood 
continued to gush from the wounds. • - 

But what shall we say of the effect of this spectacle 
upon the barouet ? 

Wo fear our powers of description will altogether 
fail. 

We may, however, state that he at first stood stock-still 
iike one stunned with some terrible calamity. 
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Then for the next phane he broke out into s torrent of 
the most horrible invectives conceivable. 

If curses could have killed Dick Turpin he would not 
have survived a moment. 

The baronet’s resentment against the highwayman was 
in all conscience strong enough, but the loss of his much- 
priced bloodhounds iucreased the intensity of it a thou- 
sandfold. 

“ D— n his blooa, but I’ll have the life out of him tor 
f his !” he exclaimed, after the first fury of his anger had 
abated. 48 He can’t b9 far off ” 

‘‘No, that’s certain,” interrupted Jackson, who was 
kneeling down beside the lifeless animals ; “ they are 
quite warn yetr’ 

“And he shall be warm before long. I’ll promise him! 
He’s about the grounds somewhere. Search well for him, 
ind the first that finds him shall have a hundred guineas 
out of my pocket !” 

As may be supposed, this offer produced an immediate 
effect, and without another word the whole of the party 
eagerly dispersed, searching closely in every direction. 

But as they forced their way through the luxurious 
vegetation, all thought that a better place of concealment 
could scarcely exist, and thereforo that their chances of 
finding the highwayman were email 

With an utter disregard cf personal consequences, the 
baronet plunged among the underwood. 

The skin upon his face end hands was fearfully 
scratched. 

The clothes he wore were torn into long strips by the 
bramble bushes thiough which he urged his way. 

But, regardless cf these minor evils, he continued to 
struggle cn. 


CHAPTER MCVIL 

IS WHICH DICK TURPIN EFFECTUALLY DISPOSES OP THW 
TWO BIOODHOUNDS. 

Wh go back now to Dick Tnrpln. 

It will be remembered that when we left him last h* 
was about to make his way towards the Hall, in order fcr 
obtain those implements necessary to enable him to carry 
out his firmly-fixed intention of burying Black Bess. 

He had nothing whatever to 62 rve him as a guide as fa 
the direction in which he ought to go. 

Clearly, however, the first thing to accomplish was t( 
get clear of the trees, which now prevented him from see- 
ing even a yard in advance. 

At leugth he found before him an open space, but before 
venturing to step upon it he remained just so far within 
the wood as to be well shadowed by the trees, whtle he 
proceeded to reconnoitre carefully. 

Tho ground before him had a park-like appearance, for 
the grass was smooth, and here and there stood a noble- 
looking tree. 

But although he looked most scrutinisiugly around him 
he failed altogether to perceive the slightest indication 
that a human habitation was in the vicinity. 

His attention was, however, soon attracted by a sound 
which seemed to furnish tho clue of which he was so 
anxiously in search. 

This was the loud baying of dogs. 

“ The house must be over there then,” he muttered, 
looking in tho direction from which the sound had come- 
“Those are doubtless the watch-dogs in the yard.” 

But scarcely had ho finished speakiug before he dis- 
covered that he had come to a most erroneous conclu- 


To him, Dick now was worse than a thousand poachers ; 
and h3 promised if he caught sight of him to favour him 
with the contents cf a pistol first and cal! upon him to 
surrender afterwards. 

Anxicus moments elapsed. * 

A great rustling could be heard, caused by the men 
struggling with the low-growing branches of the trees and 
the dense undergrowth, but no sound was heard indica- 
tive of the fact that a discovery had been made. 

And of course the more time that 6lapsed th6 more dis- 
tant became the chance that they would succeed at 
all. 

And yet there was indisputable evidence of his having 
been there so very recently that it scarcely seemed pos- 
sible that he should have escaped. 

Skellum looked upon his disappearance as most extra- 
ordinary ; but he was fast reaching a point when he would 
■»»a66 to be surprised by anything Dick might do, no mat- 
ter how incredible or astounding it might appear. 

Half an hour elapsed, during which the little plantation 
had been thoroughly searched, but without result. j 

It was then determined by Skellum and the baronet, who 
happened to encounter each other, that a consultation 
should be held as to their future proceedings. 

The question was, how could all the men l>e summoned 
to that particular spot ? 

Skellum soon hit upon an expedient. 

He fired a pistol. 

As he expected, the report was followed by a great 
trampling cf feet, and in a very short time indeed the 
whole of the troop had assembled, all ueing most eager to 
know what had happened. 

Their disappointment was great so soon as they became 
acquainted with the actual state of affairs. 

All now were cf the unanimous opinion that the high- 
wayman was not in the wood 

Had he been, they could scarcely have failed to !>gut 
upon some traces of him. 

• He must have made a straight rush for the stone wall 
and escaped,” said Jackson; “I feel certain he is not 
here.” * 

“ Unless he should be in some cf these trees,’' 

W e should see him if be was, I fancy, for the branches 
have scarcely & leaf upon them.” 

“ True,” assented Skellum. 

“ But what’s that?” exclaimed the bare-net, as he raised 
his hand suddenly. 

A faint rustling wae heard. 

Tbe sound came fiom somewhere very close to the 
spot on which they stood, 


ston. 

With a sudden bound he saw emerge from the trees 
which bounded the open space on the opposite side, 
two huge, fierce-looking dogs. 

They were the bloodhounds. 

But, unfortunately, Dick did not recognise them as be- 
longing to this dreaded bread. 

Their fierceness, however, made him resclv6 to abandon 
for the present hie intention of emerging from his pre- 
sent place of concealment. 

“ There may be a keeper or some one in company with 
these dogs,” he muttered; “doubtless there is. i will 
draw baek a little, for fear tLey should discover mo.” 

He drew back accordingly, still being in ignorance of 
the fact that these two dogs were foes more to be dreaded 
than police officers themselves. 

The reader must bear in mind that the bloodhounds 
hunting by the smell never once quit the trail, even though 
it should wind round several times and the object of 
their pursuit still in the centre. 

In this case they will follow carefully in all his footsteps 
—not make a direct rush towards him. 

This, then, is how it happened that they did not discover 
Dick much earlier than they did. 

They tracked him to tho stone wall, from there to 
where Black Bess was Bing, and finally came direct upon 
him. 

Dick heard their approach. 

He had wondered much that he had seen nothing of 
human beings in charge of the ferocious creatures. 

But when ho heard them crashing through the dry 
brushwood, the suspicion of what they wore first occurred 
to him. 

“ They are bloodhounds I” he- gasped, and as ho pro- 
nounced the awful wmrds a cold sweat broke out all over 
him 


For the accounts which Dick had heard of these much, 
dreaded creatures had been highly exaggerated. 

He believed that, once fairly S6t upon the track, it was 
next to a total impossibility that the victim should escape. 
But there was no time for thought, for the ferocious 
animals were very close at hand indeed 
Y et, before Dick could recover from the kind of etuper 
cf despair and horror into which this discovery bad thrown 
him, he saw them appear. 

But the sight of the fierce creatures, with their foam- 
covered flanks, red eyes, and lolling toBguea, seemed to 
electrify him iuio sudden life. 

With a wild and desperate instinct of «li preservation, 
he sprang up and seized the branch of a that extended 
itself a little distance above his head. 
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Tha agility which ho displayed in drawing himself 
op and seizing another could not have been exceeded by 
any squirrel. 

In the twinkling of an eye he was astride a branch, and, 
temporarily at least, out of the reach of his bloodthirsty 
foea 

But if he had gained nothing else, he had at least ob- 
tained time to think a little. 

Under such circumstances anything like calm reflection 
<vas well-nigh impossible, for the bloodhounds, furious 
with disappointment, were making frantic efforts to ito- 
cend the tree. 

Dick knew this to be far beyond their powers, but yti 
he could not help watching their movements asmost' to 
the exclusion of everything else. 

Yet it was not long before Dick was conscious that his 
foes were somewhere in the rear of tho brutes to which 
they had assigned the task of hunting him. 

If so, he might expect them very shortly to make their 
appearance, and if so, his present place of vantage would 
be but of slight avail. 

Something must be done, and at ono», 

“I do believe,” he said, “that I could shoot them 
'asily. They are so close that I could take a most care- 
ful aim. Then when they are disposed of, surely I may 
be able to find seme other hiding-place before my pur- 
suers arrivo.” 

There could clearly bo no better course of action for 
him to adopt than this. 

Accordingly, he drew forth one cf his pistols, and 
having satisfied himself that it was in perfect order, aggra- 
vated his foes by hissing 

They all at once reared themselves up against tho trunk 
of tne tree and barked furiously. 

The opportunity had now come. 

They were within two or three feet of him, no ths* to 
miss was almost impossible. 

Ho fired. *& 

The bullet crashed through the brute’s skull. 

With a sound such as Dick had never befere heard, it 
fell bleeding and lifeless to the ground. . 

Then, before a moment had elapsed, his companion 
shared the same fate. 

These two much-dreaded enemies being disposed of, 
there was nothing to prevent Dick from descending the 
tree. f 

The reader may be sure he was not long in doing sc. 

When he reached the ground, however, sounds were 
borne to his ear of a character that convinced him his 
human foes were rapidly approaching him. 

He stood still listening, and wondering where he could 
fly for shelter. 

In that place there seemed to be but slight chances of 
finding any secure place of concealment; and then, as for 
flight, that was completely out of the question. 

Before he had made up his miud how to act, he turned 
and forced his way through the trees. 

But ere he had gone many step?, he saw in front of 
him a huge tree, the branches of which were thicker than 
any cf the others, and upon which a few withered leaves 
still hung, thus affording a bsttsr chance of hiding than 
any other. 

Dick was half inclined to climb up into it. 

While pausing in indecision, ho became aware that his 
pertinacious pursuers were within a few yards of him 

He could not afford to hesitate any longer. 

The tree was by no means so easy to ascend as the 
other one, but Dick had a powerful incentive for exertion, 
and he overcame with comparative ease obstacles that 
would have dismayed anyone not similarly situa^d to 
himself. 

But cn gaining the apper part of the trunk ot the tree 
an agreeable discovery awaited him 

The trunk itself, to a considerable depth, was quite 
hollow; and the width was so great that it would easily 
allow of the passage of his body. 

Here, then, was a hiding-place a thousand times better 
than any he had hoped to find — and one which could net 
be discovered unless his enemies actually ascended the 
tree. 

if he was careful to remain quiet there was little fear 
that they would do this, as the tree itself presented no- 
thing particular to distinguish it from the hundred* of 
others growing around 


It was therefore without pausing for a moment, that 
Dick lowered himself into the hollow trunk of the tree 

He had quite expected that he should be obliged t# 
descend quite to the bottom. 

This, luckily, was not the case, or it would have been 
no easy task to get out again. 

Either the bottom part of the trunk was solid and sound, 
or else it had been partially filled up with fallen loaves 
and other matters. 

This to Dick mattered little: 

He was quite content to take matters as he found them, 
and desired no further satisfaction than that the actual 
state of affairs afforded him. 

He had scarcely time to settle himself in his hiding- 
place beiore he heard the sound of voices and footsteps. 

The reader is already tetter acquainted with what tocte 
place after the entrance of Skelluin and his party into the 
wood than even Dick Turpin could be, so that it is quit? 
unnecessary to dwell any further upon this part of the 
narrative. 

But by one of those extraordinary coincidences which 
occur more frequently than people aro aware of, it hap- 
pened that the spot where the baronet agreed to summon 
the rest of their party was dose at the foot of the vory 
tree inside which Dick had so snugly ensconced him- 
self. 

He did not overhear what had been said, but tho dis- 
charge of the pistol greatly startled him. 

So extreme was his anxiety that he had the boldness 
to raise himself a littlo and take a peep at what was going 
on. 

He soon comprehended that tho pistol was fired merely 
as a signal. 

The approach cf tho ethers caused him to sink down 
again out ©f sight. 

With what interest he listened to all the men had to say 
about the fruitisssness of their search may perhaps bo 
imagined. 

The confident way in which they all declared that he 
(Dick) was nowhere in the plantation a. mused him much. 

The supposition that he might be in one of the trees 
disturbed him so greatly that, quite unconsciously tc him- 
self, he made a slight movement. 

This was the causa of the rustling sound which had 
reached the ears of the baronet and caused him to cry out 
in the manner described at the end of the last chapter. 

Dick now gave himself up for lost, aud this belief caused 
his heart to beat at such a rate as to make him fearful that 
this sound would be conveyed to the hearing of tho police 
officers, aud sc betray him. 

This was a groundless fear, but that much suspicion 
was immediately excited was quite clear. 

“ Something moved," ejaculated the baronet. “ Who 
heard it ?" 

All had heard it. 

“ Then we can’t bo mistaken. The question is, what can 
it be ?” 

“ Or, rather, where did the sound come from, your wor- 
ship ?” 

“ Yes--yes — just so, Mr. Kiilum— — ’ 

“Skellum, your worship/’ 

“ Oh, yes, Skallum,” said the baronet, correcting him • 
self. “ Well, where do you think it cams from ? 

“ I fancy out of this big tree here. ’ 

“Nay,” said the baronet, “I fancied that was tho one.” 

As might be expected, not two agreed as to the sours* 
whence the sound proceeded. 

“Let us listen,” said the baronet — “perhaps we ma" 
hear it again.” 

All assumed attitudes of intense listening, but, as Dick 
Turpin took the utmost care to keep perfectly silent in hi* 
hiding-place, cf course nothing was heard. 

Their patience at length being exhausted, Skelluto 
sail . 

“ Perhaps, after all, your worship', it was only a bird, and 
if so, we aro only wasting most valuable time by staying 
h6re.” ■!* 

“ It may be so, and yet—— _ 

“ And yet you do not feel satisfied.” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“ Nor do I ; but if I might venture to suggest some- 
thing— 

“ VVhac — what ?” 

" Whv T propose that, with the view of making sure 
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that the rustling sound we heard was not caused by the 
highwayman bfiug in hiding, wo will fire a shot or two 
into all the trees round about; that will soon settle the 
business.” 

“ Ah, oi course it will ! That is a capital idea, Mr- K'l- 
luxn— a very capital idea.” 

Skellum thought he had better givi up the attempt to 
make the baronet call him by his proper name. 

At a word, the whole of the party got their pistols rertdy 
for use. 

1 will have a try at. that oac over tnere,” cried the 
baronet, alluding to the tree from which he fancied the 
rustling anf^oceeded; “ and if he is there 1 will seen 
dislodge him.” - » - 

Without any further notification ' what he v i a’ooat 
to do. Sir Humphrey fired. 

A few leaves and bits of broken branenss came butter- 
ing down as soon as the pistol was discharged, but no 
other effect appeared to bo produced: 

Skellum, however, did not fire himself, nor allow any of 
the others to do so until, in a formal voice, he called upon 
Dick Turpin to surrender. 

Of course, the hidden highwayman took no notice of 
this. 

lie felt tolerably secure in 'his present quarters, and re - 1 
solved to abide by the result. 

The proclamation being over, a great banging away 
followed. 

Dick shrank down as close as he could, for the tree in 
which he had hidden himself appeared to he an especial 
mark. 

Had anyone been concealed arnoug the branches of any 
of the trees arouud, he must have been discovered. 

“It is as I expected, your worship,” said Skellum, as 
he loaded his pistols ami placed them one by one in his 
pockets. “Some accidental sound has misled us, aad 
caused the waste of all this powder.” 

“I fear so,” assented the baronet, with a gloomy frown. 

“ It must have been some bird. D — n the rascal! he ia 
more trouble than all the poachers I nave ever met with 
put all together !” 

“ Before lie is captured, and finally disposed of,” re- 
marked Skellum, “ I fancy ho will give us very much 
more trouble than wo have had as yet.” 

“ He’s a monster — he’s, a — a I’ll be d— d if I know 

what to call him !” cried Sir Humphrey, with a fresh out- 
burst of wrath. “ There’s no name that I know half bad 
enough to call him by f” 

No one made any reply to this speech, which certainly 
was not exactly of a character to call forth au answer. 

There was a very gloomy expression upon the counte- 
nance of every person present. 

“ The waste of the powder and shot is not all," 
grumbled Skellum, speaking his thoughts aloud rather 
tiiau addressing himself to those around him. “All the 
while we have been fooling here we have been giving 
him the chance to get far enough away ; and I know him 
well enough to feel certain that he would aot neglect any 
opportunity that was offered him.” 

“ Death and the devil!” the baronet broke out again. 
“Must this bo suffered? Caii it be endured? Curse 
him ! I could have louked over his being a highwayman 
— that isn’t so bad as poaching — I might even have par- 
doned him for riding his mare to death, though it was a 
shameful thing — but to think that he should come into 
my grounds, aud shoot the animals that have cost me so 
much mouey and trouble, d — n me ! it’s too much of a 
thing! I can’t stand it, nor I won’t either! I’ll have j 
him before. I rest agaiu !” ... - .. , j 

“ But what is to be done ?" asked tike) I urn. “ Tbit is ! 
the question.” 

“ why, capture him.” 

“How?” 

“That’s your business, not. mine,” answered the 
baionet, snappishly. “ You can’t expect me to show you 
w hat to do. ,) ust make your mind up, and 1 and my men 
will help you.” „ * 

“Beg pardon, your worship,' 1 said Skellum, anxiously, 
“I meant no offence. Only you’ll admit it is very trying 
to the temper to have one’s efforts set at nought in this 
manner.” 

“It is d—d trying, and I don’t mind admitting that 1 
ran’t, for the life of me, think what ia tho best thing to 
bedouenext.” 


Skellum wiv- in the same predicament, only he was aot 
so candid as Sir Humphrey. 

Although at his wits end, he pretended to have *•> 
many ideas that tie found it difficult to decide upon me 
best. ,, 

“It’s my firm conviction,” said the baronet, “that 
after shooting tho dogs he would run as fast os he could 
to the east wall, and get oyer it into the high-road.” 

This was the opinion of most present, for, after having 
satisfied themselves that the person they sought was not 
in the plantation, this was the only way of accounting 
for his disappearance. » , „ / . 4. 

“If he has gone that way,”, said tho baronet, ‘the 
chances are a thousand to one some one has seen him, fur 
I never knew tho highway to be quite deserted at any 
hour.” 

“I believe you are right,” said bkellum. “At any 
rate, let hs i.y. if he has gone that way, he must have 
left scrao trace behind nllll." 

“Just so,” said the baronet, a» though this was a 
matter of course. 

“ Then we will go back for our horses.” 

“There is not' the least reason for that— they can !>e 

Drought here ; aLd, Jackson ” 

“ Yes, your worship." 

“There is a little iron gate not far off, is there not, 
through which we can reach the high-road ? ” 

“ Yes, your worship.” 

“ I thought so | therefore let us have the horses at once, 
aud you can lead the way.” 

A very little time indeed was lost in carrying out these 
instructions, for in reality the place where tho horses had 
been left was not far off. 

, “I think you may venture to mount, if you feel in- 
clined, your worship,” said Jackson’ “ for we are very 
close to the path leading down to tho gate you have men- 
tioned.” ' 

“ Very good. Let all get into the saddle at once.” 

This order w'as .obeyed with great willingness aud 
promptitude, for the exertions they had made ijj search- 
ing among tho brushwood had greatly fatigued them. 

Diek Turpin, hearing these preparations for a depar- 
ture, began to breathe a little more freely than he hail 
done, while his heart recovered its usual action. 

A strong desiro to take a peep at the baronet, whose 
presence on tho scene of aetion ho could not understand, 
inado Dick ru« the risk of rising up in the tree. 

But any slight noise which he might have made in 
doing so was drowned by tho preparations of the men 
every one of whom was talking busily. 

In the obscurity Dick could not see tho baronet very 
well, and yet he thought he should know him if ever 1>‘< 
should chance to catch sight of him agaiu. 

Fearful that an accidental glance up in to the tree might 
discover him, caused Dick to resume his former pooition. 
With great impatience ho now waited for them to quit 
tho spot. 

He had not long to wait. 

The necessary preparations for a start were quickly 
completed, and, with Jackson leading tho way, they ail 
rode off. 

The sound made by their retreat was audible for some 
time. f t . ... 

While it was, Turpin did not venture to move a 

muscle. . . . . - 

But as soon as ever a general silence prevailed, he 
hastily descended the tree which had proved so good an 
asylum for him in the hour of need. 

His first act was to listen. 

All was still. - r 

“ They have gone,” he exclaimed, with an air of ex- 
ultation — “ they have gone, and 1 have once more eluded 
them! The .iron gate, they- said, did they not? It is 
close to that where my poor Black Boss is lying.. Will 
they find 1 er ? It is pussiblo— very possible. If tlley 
do, ! shall w>on hear of if.’’ 

The silence, however, remained as profound as be- 
fore. . / „. , . . x . .. ^ 

By following tho windings of the path Jackson had 
mentioned. Dick could not, qf course, tell how long it 
would take tho party to make their way to the iron 
gate-,. £ ... ... _. 

Sufficient time, as he fancied, had already elapsed, and 
yet he waited, listening eagerly. 


ftf& KNIGHT OF IHB BOA.D. 


The CGutinued silence inspired him with hope, 

“ llow fortunate it was that I had the prudence to re- 
place the leaves ! I would cot have had them find Black 
Bess for all I possess I And they have not found her, I 
am certain. That gives me an idea: if she can escape 
discovery by being covered over with leaves, why should 
not I ? That is a good thought — I must p"*- forget it. 
Some time 't may stand me in good stead.” 

Although tolerably certain that his foes; ,e oat of 
the way, yet Dick could not quite male? up his mind what 
to do. 

The desire he felt to carry out his project was strong 
indeed, but he was conscious that it would be absolute 
folly to attempt it now, for, though his enemies Lad gone, 
he Lad no means of knowing how soon they rnignt re- 
turn. 

To linger anywhere near was fraught with the utmost 
danger. 

He knew that well enough, yet he could not boar to 
think of departing until he had rendered Black Bess the 
service he had promised. 

If he did leave, who could tell how long it might be 
before he was able to return ? 

At length he came to a decision. 

“I will reconnoitre carefully,” he said, “and ascertain 
my exact whereabouts. Above all, I will try to possess 
myself of the tools which I require. That will be one 
step accomplished towards the achievement of the whole. 
Then, if nothing better offers, I will come back and con- 
ceal myself iu this tree, which has hidden me so well 
already.” 

Having arrived at this determination, he noted very 
carefully the appearance of the spot on which he stood ; 
and when quite certain that he should not fail to know it 
again, he moved carefully away. 

It was necessary that he should be able to find bis way 
back there without hesitation, in case the necessity should 
arise of having to do so. 

Then, haviug gained the open space we have so fre- 
quently had occasion to refer to, he skirted it, keeping 
•veil- under the shadow of the trees. 

In this way he proceeded a considerable distance with- 
out making a discovery of any importance. 

At length, however, through the trees he perceived an 
irregular pile of buildings, consisting ot a noble dwelling 
with numerous outbuildings around it. 

Dick gazed at it attentively. 

He die not know it, but this was the residence of the 
irascible baronet, Sir Humphrey Yeomans. 


CHATTER MCYIIL 

DIOS TURPIN FINDS IT MORE DIFFICDJ.T TUAN I£B SAT) 
EXPECTED TO SHAKE OFF HIS FOES. 

Dick Turpin folded his arms and leaned his back against 
the trunk of a tree, with his eyes fixed upon the placid 
scene before him. 

TLo moon was shining through some half transparent 
clouds, which did not deprive the earth of much of her 
light. 

Viewed under such circumstances as these, the old Hall 
did indeed present a picturesque appearance, ior all its 
roughness nud ruggedness were toued down. 

Almost unconsciously Dick found himself envying the 
peaceful inhabitants of this lordly dwelliug. 

But as the feeling was one unworthy of tain, 
banished it as soon as ho was aware of its existence. 

“I am what I am,” he said — “a highwayman, and 
even my enemies are bound to say a bold one. I will 
run my course. Something comes over mo even now 
that tells rae I am near its termination. No matter, I 
will achieve what I have determined to accomplish. I 
will not be daunted by any difficulty now !” 

He was silent. 

But though his one were closed, the most casual ob- 
server sjnid Lave told that his thoughts were hard at 
work. 

“ Yes,” he said, at length, with the air of one who by 
lint of much reflection bus arrived at a definite conclu- 
sion — “yes, my mind is quite made up. I know now 
what I will do. I am certain it will be the beat ; be/" 1 '®" 
there will be no obstacle in the way.” 

Aa he thus spoke he turned and retraced his steps. 

His determination it soon expressed. 
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It was to make his way back to his former hiding- 
place, and remain there uutil he heard something further. 

“ I am certain it will prove to be the wisest plaD,” he 
continued, as he strode rapidly along. “I have nothing 
to fear from hunger, for I have provisions about me. Be- 
sides, the uight is now too far gone to leave time for 
much to be accomplished. I am glad I thought of this. 
By to=-morrow night tho ardour of my enemies will be 
much abated and so far as I can see there will b« nothing 
to prevent me from hiding in the hollow tree till then. 
Most reasonably may I anticipate that to-morrow night 
they will be tired out. I shall then have every lacility 
for the carrying out of my design.” 

Quite fixed now in bis resolve, Dick limried on. 

Indeed, now the principal thing he had to fear was 
that he should meet with his enemies returning from 
their unsuccessful pursuit before bo had time to reach 
the hollow tree. 

This proved, indeed, to be no imaginary danger, for 
ere half the distance was accomplished a loud shout waJ 
borne to bis ears. 

His first impulse was to bound forward with greater 
speed. 

Then he stopped himself, because he became aware 
that he was running directly towards his foes. 

What was to be done ? 

Their coming now was Unmistakable. 

They were again searching among the trees. 

Before Dick was u large piece of water, apparently a 
fish-pond. 

Thick bunches of dark green flags and rushes could be 
seen here and there above tho surface of tho water, which 
was thickly strewn with fallen leaves. 

Another shout and the loud trampling of feet made 
Dick aware that his pursuers were at the most a few 
yards off. 

The next moment might bring them before his eyes. 
What was to be done ? 

To remain standing there was nothing short of abso- 
lute madness. 

Yet what could he do? 

If he attempted to cross the open space he would in- 
fallibly be seen. 

If he attempted to enter the plantation how was he to 
avoid being seen by those who were searching for him 
so busily ? 

He had but one resource. 

That was to enter the pool. 

Naturally enough, ho shrunk from the discomfort this 
would cause, but iu a short time it became an absolute 
necessity. 

IIo could now almost detect the very words spoken by 
the searchers ; and what was more, every moment tbal 
elapsed brought them nearer and nearer to him. 

He hesitated till he could hesitate no longer. 

Gently and slowly he waded in until breast high. 

Then struck out towards tho centre of the pool. 

Great as was his caution, he could not bo altogether 
noiseless, and the faint splash ho made reached the ears 
of the officers. 

Their attention being attracted, they one and all set up 
a cry, and hastened to the water’s edge. 

' What is it — what is it?” asked the baronet, eagerly, 
but iu a tone of voice which showed that he was fati 
getting tired of his night’s sport. “ I heard nothing.” 

“ I heard a splash,” said one. 

“ And I — and I ” 

“What was it?” 

“ That we don’t know : we Lave come tc see.” 

“You must have fancied it. .'VLo water is calm 
enough.” 

Such was the case. 

At tue first alarm Dick Had drawn bia Lood 2-t.dur watc-r 
and made his way towards the bush ot rushes at to 
him. 

There he ventured to rise and breathe. 

“ What’s that yonder ?” he heard some one say. 

“ There — there. Is it a man’s head ?” 

“No — no; it is too still.” 

“ I saw it move.” 

“ Fire at it, then !” 

An explosion instantly followed 
The rushes shook slightly as thft weii-airaedi bullet cut 
through them. 
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But nothing ctlsts followed. 

Dick, who had again drawn his Lead under water, was 
unhurt 

He lifted it again instantly, convinced that that danger 
was over, and that the rushes would in tho dim moonlight 
prevent his head from being observed. 

“ There is nothing here,’’ said the baronet; “aurora 
i an see that,” 

)fet the officers lingered, for they Were by ao r-i.aus 
satisfied,. 

But as moment after moment elapsed without the 
slightest movement being perceptible upon the surface of 
the water, their doubts vanished, and they withdrew, 

Dick beard thorn for seme time calling to each other 
and crashing amongst the bushes, but after a time ail 
these sounds faded away, and entire silence succeeded. 

When this was the case, Dick cautiously made his way 
to the shore, for he was by no means • certain that the 
officers had not left cue of their number on the watch. 

On reaching the bank, ho prepared himself far any 
sudden attack, that might be made upon him. 

But nothing reeved. 

The silence seemed to deepen. 

Hastily plunging among those trees which his enemies 
had so closely searched just before, he shook the water 
from his apparel 

His teeth chattered and he shook from head to toot, for 
the long immersion in the water had almost frozen his 
blood. 

“ I must move about till 1 am warm,” he said ; “ to sit 
still thus would be the death of me, and if 1 lighted a 
dre I should, at once betray myself to those who are so 
eagerly searching for me.” 

No words can describe the unutterable discomfort he 
new endured, and it required him to call up all that reso- 
lution and stoutness of heart of which he possessed so 
abundant a share to prevent himself from falling at once 
into the deepest depths of despair. 

Bui his resolution and active movements quickly 
caused a glow to overspread his whole form ; and when 
this took place hia heart grew lighter aud his former feel- 
ings returned. 

Mad it not been, however, for the unabated longing ha 
experienced to re-visit once more his dear Maud's last 
resting-place he would never have troubled hiraself to 
retain an existence that for him was full of nothing save 
pain. 

This object being in view, endowed biro with the 
vigour of hody and mind that enabled him to triumph 
over all his difficulties. 

At length, not without some trouble, the nohow tree 
was found. 

In his present forlorn state even this looked to him 
like a friend, and bo hailed its appearance with keen 
delight. 

“I shall bsGlo them yet," he said. “Despite all their 
efforts, I shall triumph ever them ! That is a satisfaction 
to obtain which is worth enduring a few disagreeables, I 
fancy now I shall be safe fer a time, and at-j next act 
shall be to perform thedast ser7i.ee I shall <rr k bs able to 
render my poor Black Bess.” 

He mourned the tree as he spoke, and easeonced him- 
self in the hollow portion of it in the way he bad pre- 
viously done. 

With what patience he could he prepared feiBUsali to 
wait till the time came he had appoiuted for attempting 
his design. 

When morning came he partook frugally of the food 
he carried with him, for he knew not how long a time 
•night elapse before he was able to obtain more. 

t r«st eo much as was uecessary to appease his hunger 
ho partook of, but no more. 

Sad indeed were k’s reflections while in tLLi solitary 
situation. 

Ho looked back opon the past — upon the time when «ue 
had the comfort of the association of faithful comrades 
who were now nc more. 

He thought of Maud, too, until the aching of nis heart 
was so great and so unendurable that it seemed as 
ihough his heart would bream 

“ All is over,” he murmured, s&diy — 1 all is over now, 
The old times will never come back again, i am alcne 
desolate. And why should I take so much paius to 
p»tserve my life now that existence is to me so Insupport- 


able a burden. Heaven help me!” he ejaculate j— 1 J am 
miserable indeed !” 

He shivered as he spoke, for the morning was a very 
cold one, aud he had never thoroughly recovered from 
the effects of his immersion. 

After some hesitation, he descended from the tree »..i 
moved rapidly about. 

In this way he succeeded in restoring the circulation uf 
his blood, and feeling once more returned to his numbed 
extremities. 

With what joy he hailed the rising sun need not be 
| told ; and though the season was too far advanced for bia 
' beams to give forth much warmth, yet they had a 
wonderful revivifying influence upon the highway- 
man. 

In his utterly forlorn condition even the sun locked 
like a friend. 

The day wore on 

Dick had nc other way ol passing the tune save by 
pacing up and down lise a sentinel. 

Suddenly, however, he stopped. 

His caution had never once abated, and at this moment 
bis quick ear caught a sound which made him return 
with all speed to his hiding-place in the old tree. 

Hardly had ho settled himself when ho heard voice! 
and footsteps close at hand. 

Whether any special or new danger was tlm3 boded be 
knew not, and it was for this reason that ho raised him 
self so as to be able to get a view of what might be about 
to take place. 

There was a great crashing among the branches and 
bushes around, and then Mr. Skellum, with a few of his 
men and several of the baronet’s servants, appeared. 

Slowly and silently, Dick sank down. 

He was now quite content to listen to what might bs 
said and done. 

What to make of their presence about that spot he 
knew not ; but the circumstance was most suspicious. 

What should have induced them to return there ? 

Something evidently. 

What that something was he waited patiently in tbs 
hope of hearing. 

The first words that reached him were these 

“ 1 knew I was right,” said some one, whose voice was 
quite unfamiliar to him. “I was certain I saw some- 
thing move on the water.” 

| Well, the bullet produced no effect upon it, did it f" 

“No, that’s true enough ; hut still, if we had looked * 
little closer we should have found him.” 

“ I don’t dispute that, for there are the marks in the 
mad at the side which show that somebody got out of the 
water lately.” 

“Never mind talking about that,” said Skellum, 
peevishly. “ All the talking in the world won’t alter the 
case. We haven’t got him, and all we can do is to 
look again .” 

“ But do you think ho is here, Mr. Skellum ?” 

“He may bo; at any rate, we will satisfy ourselves 
upon the point,’ 

“Well, if he is here,” said another voice, “he is » 
bigger fool than I take him to bo. I know if I was in 
his place I should be off as soon as I found the oppor- 
tunity, and the coast has been clpar quite long enoiigL 
for him.” 

“Nevermind,” said Skellum, “we will look fls 
may be in hiding still ; and if so, we shall ’stand a 
much better chance of discovering him now than we 
should at night.” 

Nobody could deny tho truth of this proposition, and 
without further delay the search commoucod. 

Dick Turpin felt very uneasy. 

He knew very well that a search was much more 
likely to be successful if carried on in daylight 

Wnat he had overheard enabled him to understand 
perfectly all that had happened ; and now the circum 
stance was brought to his memory, he recollect id that on 
emerging from the pool his feet had sunk rather deeply 
in the margin of soft black mud which surrounded tbs 
water. 

With this evidence of his recent presence the search 
would be keen indeed, and he was hj no means certain 
but that he had left such a track behind him as would 
onahle them to reach his hiding-place. 

This uneasiness he had to bear as best he could, for b« 



;rrjs quite powerless to maEo ave® the slightest alieratioi 
iq the state of affairs. 

Hie sense of hearing was all the time kept upon the 
fullest stretch. 

Another thing which troubled him was the possibility 
that some one or other of the baronet's servants might 
be aware that a cavity existed in the top of the old tree, 
a.ul if so, the thought would naturally ooour that it 
would form ao excellent hiding-place. . 

Another source of anxiety was the fear that in their 
lesearches thev might stumble over th? remains of P?? r 
Slick Bess, and if ®o, there would be aa end to all his 
hop?s of piscina her beneath the soil In some unknown 

81> rne mention of these things will serve to make the 
render sensible of the amount of suspense endured by 
I/ick while listening for every sound that might be waited 
to his ears. 

w *44 . — Black Bess. 


But he heard nothing of a decisive character. 

Every now and then a sudden cry would make a 4 
heart beat at a rapid rate. , , , , ,, 

But sileuoe would again follow, and he would be lo.t 

in his former doubtful expectation. , 

That a very strict aud methodical search was being 
made there could be no doubt, for Mr SkeUum 
anxious to satisfy himself beyond all doubt that Dick \ww 
nwhere in Sir Humphrey's grounds. 

As for Dick himself- he felt by no mean, certain tfcw 
u* had not left such marks upon the sod, while pacing- US 
and down in the way we have described, as would leal m 
hie detection. 

More than once, different members of the searching 
party came close to the old tree, and on th -se occasion* 
Dick would hold his breath. 

But each time they would pass on, and i iuk woiifr 
i brtstihe again. 


Peice One Hai^penni’. 
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At last, many approaching footsteps could be heard, 
and in a short time it became clear that the open space 
near the old tree had been appointed as a rendezvous. 

“Are wo all here?" cried Skellum. 

“ Yes, all.” 

11 Good I We have satisfied ourselves that he is no* 
here, and now we must go further afield to find him. 
Follow me !” 

So saying, he turned and left the spot, fo n owod close'? 
by his companions. 

Dick could scarcely credit the- extent of his good for- 
tune. 

Most eagerly did he listen to their retreating steps, and 
when all sounds had died away he murmured : 

“Safe — safe once more ! My enemies are baffled, and 
while they are busy seeking for me far away from this 
spot I shall be able to accomplish that upon which I 
have so set my heart." 

The search in the little wood had occupied a consider- 
able time, for already that duskiness which heralds the 
approach of night began to spread itself over all sur 
rounding objects. 

“ A little while,” said Turpin — “ only a little while, and 
I shall be able to leave this tree. Then, knowing that 
the officers have left, it will surely be easy enough for me 
to obtain a pickaxe aud a spade. Yes — yes, I can see 
now that all will be well.” 

Slowly the minutes passed, as they always do to those 
who have no other occupation than to watch tho fiTgUt of 
time. 

Deeper and deeper grew the twilight, until at length 
tho early night had set in. 

It was, more strictly speaking, evening ; but it was 
dark, and darkness was what the hunted highwayman 
wanted. 

“They have gone," said Turpin — “they have surely 
gone by this time, or I should have heard something long 
ere this. They have gone, and now I will venture to de- 
scend. I will bo cautious aud careful, though — very — 
very careful.” 

Ou attempting to move, however, he found that his 
limbs were so much benumbed that he had the utmost 
difficulty in drawing himself up out of the cavity. 

He succeeded after many trials, aud then for some 
moments lay helpless on tho grass. 

What an easy prey he would then have been to any- 
one who had chanced to come that way, for, 'in his pro- 
sent state, to have re-climbed the tree would have been 
an impossibility, i 

By degrees he recovered his lost powers, and having ; 
done so, made his way towards the Hall. 

Almost at every step he felt himself better, for of 
course the cramped feeling caused by remaining for so 
long in one awkward position wore off as he moved. 

Still it took him a long time to reach the spot where he 
had formerly stood gaziug at the residence of Sir 
Humphrey Yeomans. 

Still availing himself of the cover which the trees 
afforded him, he crept on nearer aud nearer still. 

At last he came to a stout hedge which formed the 
boundary of a small paddock, beycud which was an 
orchard that was contiguous to a garden and some out- 
buildings. 

This, then, was the point he wished to gain. 

Unfortunately for him, the further the night advanced 
the lighter it became, for the moon was climbing the 
eastern sky, aud her beams were so bright that distant 
objects could be distinguished with ease, whereas, just at 
the close of the day, before she rose, the obscurity was 
ten times as great. 

A careful observation, however, convinced Dick Turpin 
that no one was near enough to observe his movements, 
and so, by the ai l of the branch of a tree, he swung him- 
self over the hedge, along the side of which Le crept 
until the orchard wall was gained. 

Here ouce more he paused, but finding all was still, 
he v as emboldened to surmount this obstacle au well. 

He dropped down quickly, and was pleased to find 
that the fruit trees grew closely enough to each other to 
afford him excellent cover in Lis progress. 

By the time tho orchard was crossed he found himself 
very near to the hall indeed — so close that it re^uir^d 
him to double tne caution he had already used. 

Looking into the garden, he saw that it was t f con- 


siderable extent, but now, owing to the time of year, SI 
looked little else tLan an open piece of ground. 

In one cornel was what seemed to be a summer-hows** ; 
but whether it really was so, or whether it was merely a 
place erected for keeping tools and such-like matters, he 
could not from his present position ascertain. 

Emboldened by the continued silence wLich prevailed, 
he length crouched down and ran towards it. 

Oa arriving, he was disappointed to find that his first 
conjecture was correct. > 

It was a summer-house, and a haufy se arch convinced 
hint that it contained nothing that would be of the least 
service. 

For one thing, however, it provided him with a. shelter 
— a place where he could stand and reconnoitre without 
much fear of being seen. 

But it would appear as though all the people belonging 
to the Hall were within doors. 

“I must get towards those outbuildings yonder,” 
Dick muttered at length. “They are the stables doubt- 
less, and there I may make sure of getting what I want ; 
besides, when once among the buildings I shall be able to 
keep myself concealed." 

In another moment his resolution was taken. 

As before, he made a hasty rush across and then 
stopped. 

He was now at the gable end of what he took to be a 
stable, and before making his way to either side it was 
necessary for him to be careful. 

Just as he was in the act of peeping round the angle of 
the brickwork he was startled by hearing many voices, 
and on the instant Mr. Skellum aud his emire party of 
officers came in sight. 

Their appearance at this juncture, when they were so 
totally unexpected, deprived Dick of all power of ruo- 
tioa 

He bad felt so convinced that they had all quitted the 
vicinity that he could scarcely believe the evidence of 
his own eyes. 

There they were, however, though for what purpose 
he could not pretend to guess. 

They were advancing, too, directly towards the spot on 
which Dick stood. 

What was to be done ? 

Drawing back as he acked himself this question, the 
fugitive gave one hasty glance around. 

As he did so, he gave himself up for lost. 

Concealment, and escape were equally impossible. 

He had no other protection than the end of the 
stable. 

There was the summer-house lie had just quitted, it is 
true ; but its position was such that he was sure he could 
not reach it without bciug seen. 

A cold perspiration hedewed his forehead, and between 
his parched lips he whispered : 

“ All is over now !" 

And yet while he made this despairing speech, his 
eyes, eager and restless as those of a beast of prey, 
settled upon an object which in a second revived his ex- 
tinct hopes. 

This was a massive wooden frame supporting a wind- 
lass. 

“The well,” gasped Dick — “the well! Surely I can 
hide there !” 

While uttering the words he rushed forward. 

His hand rested a moment on the wooden roller round 
which the rope was coiled. 

“ How deep is it?” he asked. 

The question was a vain one, for, looking down, no- 
thing but absolute darkness could be beheld. 

Nor was there time for consideration. 

Unless his movements wore characterised by the ut- 
most rapidity, ho would be eeen — it would bo too late. 

It was, therefore, with a feeling of leeklessness that 
he seized the rope and slipped down it with the agility cl 
a sailor. 


CHAPTER MCIX 

IUCK VCAPUf FINDS TUB GARDEN WEL1 TO BA A MOST 
UNPLEASANT ABIDING FLACK 
So short a space of time elapsed from the moment when 
Dick Turpin first caught sight of the police officers until be 
made his rapid descent into the well that a mere spccUtca 
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would L*7e been under the impression that, so far from 
haring hesituted, his mind had been made up some tires 
previously as tc what he should do in such & contJu- 
geucy. 

Dick had seized the rope very hastily, and in his exctto- 
ment failed to notice that a few coils still encircled the 
barrel of the windlass, the consequence of which was that 
he descended with much greater rapidity than he Lad in- 
tended or ‘than was at all pleasant. 

When the end of ti.e rope was reached such a smid^n 
jerk ensued as almost to deprive him of his grasp. 

But the shock over, he continued to slip down until his 
feet reached tbo surface ot the water, and then lie paused. 

The well was of considerable depth, and on looking up 
Dick could only just distinguish a small circular apcr'ure 
over which the blue uight sky seemed stretched. 

lie remained a little while listening with great intent- 
ness and anxiety, for the rapid revolution of the windlass 
consequent upon his descent had not taken place without 
a rambling, rattling noise which could scarcely fail to 
reach the ears of the officers, and necessarily attract their 
notice. ' 

But Dick found it was most fatiguing to hang ail his 
weight upon his arms, and wondered what the depth of 
water might be. 

This was a serious matter, for even if he should have 
the power to hang by his arms until the danger should 
be overpast, his muscles would be too exhausted to enable 
him to climb the rope again. 

He slipped down a few inches, and then his feet en- 
countered something which he made out to be the top of 
the large wooden bucket. 

On this he was able to stand easily enough, and his arms 
were relieved of all fatigue save the slight exertion neces- 
sary to enable him to steady himself. 

It was just as he had accomplished this much, and pre- 
pared to listen again, that he heard the sound of voices. 

The first words that reached his ears with any distinct- 
ness were spoken by Mr. Skellum. 

“ But what the devil was it ?’’ he said, very petulantly. 
“It must have been something. What was it?” 

No one appeared able to give any reply to this question, 
for a complete silence ensued. 

‘‘It sounded to me like the rattle of this old windlass ; 
but, then, who could have touched it? There’s no one 
about.” 

“ That’s true’ enough, sir, and we must have seen ’em 
if there was.” 

“Perhaps it’s the wind,” said another. 

Oh, how Dick Turpin thanked him for this suggestion, 
and how lie hoped it would be received as a tolerably 
satisfactory explanation of what would otherwise bo a 
very mysterious and suspicious occurrence ! 

“ But the wind does not blow strong enough,” growled 
Skellum ; “ and besides, why don't it rattle now ?” 

This was another unanswerable question. 

The officers were all greatly perpiexed, tliat is quite 
evident, and but for the conviction they all had that Dick 
had got far enough away by this time they would doubt- 
less have attributed the sound to him. 

But the fact of his being there just under their noses was 
so very improbable that they never once thought ot it. 

The reason was that they knew Dick had had ample 
opportunities of getting away had he chosen to do so, and 
they could not think *-h.\t there was anytuing to induoe 
him to prefer remaining there in tbo very heart of danger. 

u It looks deep,” said Skellum ; anil by the difference in 
the sound of his voice the highwaymau fancied that ho 
must be peeping down the well. “ I wonder what i3 
down? Try the handle and see.” 

Alter hearing these words Dick had just time to let go of 
the rope and step quietly into the water and that was all. 

Some of the officers immediately began to wind up. 

The bucket ascended without difficulty, and on reaching 
the top was found to be full of water. 

This did not help to clear up the mystery in the least. 

“ The water will do for onr horses,” said one of the party. 

Shall we have any more ?” 

“Yes, in a moment.” 

The bucket was emptied and then lowered. 

Dick strained his eyes in the hope of seeing it coming. 

But in vain. 

Every now and then it would go with a sudden bump 
against the brickwork ; and there was considerable proba- 


bility that it would strike Dick’s head before it rescued 
the surface of the water, and if so, the force of the blow 
would be enough to deprive him of consciousness. 

He could protect himself in no other way than by holding 
his hands above his head, and it was well for him that he 
adopted this safeguard, for the bottom of the bucket 
struck his fingers so severe a blow as almost to wriug a 
faint ejaculation from his lips. 

The bucket was again drawn up, but still the mystery 
was as far from being solved as ever. 


“I wish I could see to the bottom,” said Skellum. “I 
feel very uneasy and dissatisfied about this business.” 

‘I)o you think there is anybody down there, Mr. 
Skellum ?’’ 

“ I don't know what to think. It’s d — d odd there 
should have been that row.” 

“ Let us firo down. It can't do any harm, and will 
settle the question.” 

No opposition being made byliis leader, the man who 
made this proposition pointed his pistol down the well 
and tired. 

Dick guessed some such steps would be taken, and 
wondered what he should do in the event of it. 

He could only think of one thing, and that seemed 
simple enough. 

It was to remain standing perfectly still. 

He had presence of mind enough to know that by stand- 
ing with his back pressed closely against the brickwork 
of the well he stood many chances of escape. 

No slight amount of nerve was requisite for this, but 
Dick was never deficient of that quality. 

The event proved that ho had adopted the right 
course. 

The bullet fell harmlessly into the water, leaving him 
unhurt. 

The explosion taking place in so limited a space had a 
most deafening effect. 

The officers above maintained a profound silence after 
the discharge. 

No doubt they were listening intently. 

No sound, however, uprose from the bottom of the 
well. 

“ There’s nothing there," said the man who had fired. 

“ So it seems,” assented Skellum, though by the way 
he spoke it seemed tolerably clear that he came reluct- 
antly to the conclusion. “ Come on. It is waste of time 
to stay hero. We ought to have been off long ago. i 
wish I knew what had caused the sound, though.” 

1’he officers had only their suspicions that it might 
have been the rattling of the windlass that they heard. 

Had they been sure of it, unquestionably they would 
not have departed until they had made a much closer 
investigation. 

The sound of their retreating footsteps next reached 
Dick’s ears. 

But the highwaymau now found himself in a fresh 
dilemma, and one which seemed to bo of as serious a 
character as any. 

When the officers had drawn up the second quantity ol 
v»ter they had omitted to lower the bucket again. 

It now stood just on tk9 brink of the well, and the rope 
was coiled up on the windlass. 

Dick was a prisoner. 

A prisoner, too, under the most uncomfortable of cir- 
cumstances. 

Standing at the bottom of a deep well, nearly up to his 
thighs in water, that was so cold as to seem within less than 
a degree of freezing point, and with hardly any hope of 
getting out unsoeu. 

What could be done ? 

It might be that water i as rarely fetched from tha* 
source, as the labour of drawing up the bucket must have 
beeu considerable. 

Then, suppling that water was drawn, the bucket 
might bo wound up a hundred times and not left empty 
at the bottom euce. 

It was uot even there when Dick descended. 

lie grew fearfully anxious. 

His limbs were getting numlied, but h« ‘•oujd do nothing 
to prevent it, and to shout aloud for succour would be to 
set a seal upon his own destruction. 

Never before had he been in a situation of so wnrfl 
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ture above, which to him was as inaccessible as *ho 
moon. , * 

Many were the plans ho tried to raise himself, but the 
smooth, m os 5- grown bricks afforded not the slightest Void 
for either bauds or feet ; and after many vain attempt 
iras obliged to abandon the project ahogrther. 

“I must wait,” he said — “I have no other resource— 1 
must wait. I must call up to my aid all tho patience I 
possess, and make a virtue of necessity — I must wait — I 
must wait.” 

But it was much easier to come to this determination 
than to carry it out ; and Dick felt that uever before Lad 
his fortitude been put to so severe a trial. 

The intense coldness of the water made itself felt all 
over him from head to foot. 

ilis limbs were as insensible as they could have been 
had they been severed from him. 

With chattering teeth, he murmured: 

“ Will they find me here? Is this to be the ignoble 
end of my career — caught here underground, like a rat in 
a hole ? That would be a triumph for my enemies 
indeed. And yet how can I help it? Even if the bucket 
was now at the bottom my paralysed limbs would not 
allow me to climb ; the rope would be quite useless to 
me.” 

He was silent for a moment, and then, in tones of 
greater determination, he said : 

“ I can at lead save myself from tho humiliation of fall- 
ing into the hands of my foes. I can die here — that will 
baffle them.” 

It required, however, no ordinary amount of stoicism to 
deoide upon this course without acting upon it; and 
though Dick spoke the words we have recorded, yet he 
anxiously and restlessly looked around and moved about 
in the hope of being able to find some means of emerging. 

This restlessness had at least one good effect — it stimu- 
lated the languid circulation of his blood ; but so far from 
meeting with the slightest success, the unpleasant truth 
was more and more forcibly pressed upon him that escape 
was wholly and utterly impossible. 

Dick had thought his forced sojourn in the hollow of 
the old tree unendurable enough, yet how delightful was 
it when contrasted with his present situation ! 

And all the time he kept his hearing on full stretch, 
partly because he fancied that the ofiicers would return, 
hut in reality still more so in the hope that he should 
hear some one approaching with the intention of drawing 
water from the well. 

The very unlikelihood of any person coming for this 
purpose at such a late hour of the night only shows how 
slight a thing will 6erve as a hold for hope to seize upon 
aud cling to. 

But minute after minute elapsed without any sound 
occurring to break the iuteuse stillness. 

“I am in for a night of it at all events,” Dick said at 
length, assuming as much resignation as he was able. 
“For how much longer, who can tell ?” 

The conviction that there was uo chance of his being 
able to escape for several hours to come made hfm cast 
about for some means by which he could render hif posi- 
tion a little less uncomfortable than it was. 

This, as may be easily imagined, was no easy matter, 
especially when we remember the benumbed condition of 
his limbs. 

Nevertheless, after many fruitless efforts, he contrived 
to draw himself up in such a way that he supported him- 
self above the surface of the water. 

He did this by pressing his feet tightly against one 
side and his baok against the other. 

Such a position as this, however, was fatiguing to the 
last degree, still it was preferable to remaining in the 
water. ** 

Thus the time passed till morning came. , 

Looking up, Dick could see the change gradually 
taking place in the colour of the little hit of sky visible 
10 k’m, until at length it was fairly daylight. 

And when this time arrived he seemed as far off escape 
<*s ever, for the silence gave no signs of being broken. 

He was now in a most commiserable state, aud seem- 
ingly all but deprived of the use of his limbs. 

His long listening, though, was at length rewarded. 

Footsteps first of all became audible. 

Then voices. 

Were the speakers coming to the well? 


That was the question which Dick asked himself with 
feverish anxiousness. ^ 

His suspense wa« not destined to be of long dura- 
tion. 

Nearer and nearer they came, until hey paused at the 
top. 

By the sound of tb6 voices, Diok could tell that they 
were two men. 

‘ Now, then — lock sharp f* said one. “Down with 
the bucket !" 

A clattering sound immediately followed, and the 
bucket was lowered into tho well. 

Dick fixed his eyes upon it anxiously. 

Would these men, after having drawn the water they 
required, lower the bucket into the well again ? 

They might do so, but there were so many chances 
that they would not, that Ivefore the bucket had accom- 
plished half the desceut Dick had determined not to run 
the risk. 

“No, no!” ho muttered. “I have stayed here long 
enough. At all ventures, I must be off. The police 
ofiicers I have little doubt are far enough off by this, 
and I can easily show myself more than a match for 
these two fellows, even if they should try to molest me. 
which is more than doubtful.” 

J ust as he pronounced tho last words the bucket reached 
the water. 

As quickly as his stiffened joints would permit, Dick 
seized the rope, placed his feet on the edge of the bucket, 
and waited to be drawn up. 

So much horror had he of any longer continuance 
there that it is open to question whether he would not 
have made the ascent even had he been certain that his 
resolute foe, Mr. Skellum, was at the top waiting for 
him. 

“ This bucket, seems a devil of a weight this morning, 
Bill !” were the next words that reached Dick’s ears. 
“ What is tho meaning of it?” 

“ Oh, pull away — I can feel no difference.” 

The dismal creaking of the windlass followed, and Dfck 
Turpin comprehended that there was a man at either side 
winding up, for the windlass was furnished with two 
handles. 

The strain was, of course, very considerable, and much 
greater than it was under ordinary circumstances. 

Yet they tugged away with hearty goodwill. 

r I’ll be d— . !” said the one who had spoken first on 
the former occasion — “I’ll bed — d if thc.ro is not some- 
thing in the bucket ! Just you look and see.” 

“ Oh, go on ! If there is we shall know when it gets to 
the top, and that will be soon enough." 

While the men stood turning the handles, it w a9 im- 
possible for them to see down into the well. 

But the second one began to realise at last how much 
greater the weight was that morning than it was ordi- 
narily. 

“ It gets heavier and heavier,” he caid. ' What if 
it ?” 

“ Wait till it gets to the top,” cried *he other, as though 
glad of this chauce of retaliation. 

But all the rope was now almost wound up. 

Creak— creak went the clumsy wooden frame, as though 
protesting against being called upon to sustain so grea* a 
weight. 

Suddenly, one of them, turning aside, caught sight of 
Dick’e head and shoulders. 

The suddenness with which he caught sight of this un- 
expected apparition terrified him to such & degree that h# 
lost all command over himself. 

Uttering the most hideous yell which It is possible to 
coaceive as coming from any human throat, he let go of 
the handle. 

His companion, startled at the sound, turned his head, 

.n.t the same time he was not prepared for bearing all the 
weight himself, and without knowing precisely how oc- 
curred, the handle slipped out of his hand also. 

Some very remarkable events ensued in consequence. 

They took place, as one may say, simultaneously, and 
the space of time altogether ocoupied by them certainly 
did not exceed a couple of seconds at the very most. 

But we must describe them separately, and to do so will 
occupy several lines. 

1 In tho first place, then, the man who had first let go at 
tho windlass handle received a sudden blow on the bridge 
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of his Dose, and so great was the force of it that it sent 
turn flying backwards, as though shut. 

The other, who had the handle snatched from his grasp 
by the unexpected strain, received a tremendous blow 
under the chin, which caused him to give. fiat to .<* toud 
6cream of agony, and fall back also. 

These two blows were delivered^by the stout iron 
handles of the windlass, and the force of thorn may be 
gathered from the fact that it was Dick’s weight added to 
that of the bucket of water which caused them to re- 
volve. 

They went round with the rapidity of lightning, and it 
would have been quite impossible to avoid the blows. 

As for Dick Turpin, he achieved the descent of the 
well in a much less space of time than it had taken him 
on the previons occasion. 

The lower he went of course the greater was his speed, 
and he reached the bottom with such a sudden shock that 
for the moment all his breath was shaken our of him. 

“ D — n the fool6 !” he cried, wrathfully, as soon as he 
could recover the use of his voice. 

But he became immediately conscious that he had 
6poken with imprudent loudness, aud he became silent ac- 
cordingly. 

A succession of most dismal groans then reached his oars. 

The two men were both severely hurt. 

After a minute or two, however, they both contrived to 
rise to their feet. 

The one then carded the other most soundly for being 
such a fool as to let go, and then, groaning again, they re- 
tired. probably to seek the hall to obtain some attention 
to the ir hurts. 

“Now is my time, or never,” said Dick, with resolu- 
tion. “If lam quick, all will be well. But when they 
get to the kitchen they will have such a tale to tell about 
what tney nave seen in the well, that all the inmates of 
the place will be brought here by curiosity ; and what 
would become of me then ?" 

But Dick was very doubtful as to whether he possessed 
the amount of strength requisite to enable him to climb 
the rope. 

Had not the performance of this feat been of such ex- 
treme importance, it is quite certain that he would never 
have attempted it 

The certainty of how much he had to lose if he faded 
enabled him to make wonderful efforts 

Little by little he ascended. 

He had to rest very many times ; but he did not so 
much regret this, because be was conscious that each 
time he gained new strength. 

The fact was, as he gre w warmer by the exertion he 
recovered more and more his lost powers. 

In much less time than he was aware of the top was 
gained. 

Before venturing to emerge he raised his head jnst a 
very litile above the brickwork, and looked carefully 
around. 

Satisfied by one glance that the coast was clear, he, 
with all the quickness of which he was capable, stepped 
out and made a rush towards the building in order to 
conceal himself. 

• He was only just in time ; for from anothor direction to 
that which, most fortunately for himself, he bad taken, 
Sir Humphrey Yeomans and a whole army of his servants 
appeared 

As may be supposed, they were all in a state of tre- 
mendous excitement, while the baronet himself seemed 
to be making frantic but ineffectual attempts to receive 
something like a lucid explanation of what had oc- 
curred. 

The man who had been struck under the jaw had re- 
ceived so much injury that his neck and jaws had 
already swelled to more than treble their usual size. 

In consequence of this he could only make an extra- 
ordinary inarticulate sound, wLich just enabled his hearers 
to surmise that he had seen something very dreadful 
indeed, and no more. 

As for the other, his eyes had swelled up rx> such a 
degree that vision to him was as much ax impossibility 
as speech was to his companion. 

He was led by two of nis fellow-se.-nanta. 

'* It’s the devil, your worship !” ne kept bawling *t she 
top of his voice. “The devil is down the wmt f 
•ertain of it, because I seed him! w 


Tkfs alone would ba «wy. 

All attempts to obtain any more detailed account ware 
fruitless. 

In vain, also was it to endeavour to stop his 
clamour. 

Dick waited to observe no more, but withdrew, ia 
order to seizo upon the present opportunity of concealing 
himself. 

The chance was such a one as would not occur 
agaiu. 

But Dick was not a little perplexed when he tried to 
decide which would be the best course of action for him 
to adopt. 

He wanted to get away from the Hall altogether, and 
yet not unless he could take with him the tools which ho 
came purposely to fetch. 

And then it was broad daylight — a most unfavourable 
time for him to think of setting about his t.iok of digging 
a grave for his mare. 

“ No,” he said, “ I must hide myself somewhere hero 
till nightfall, and then beyond a doubt I shall be able to 
carry out my intention. But it must be no ordinary 
place of concealment, for, ten to one, suspicion will point 
to me as being the person hidden in the well, and the 
cause of so much alarm. Where, thou, can I bestow 
myself ?’ r 

The building which afforded Dick this temporary 
shelter consisted of some outoifices connected with the 
Hall. 

The fugitive looked keenly at the noble dwelling. 

“ That 13 the place,” he said, nodding his head. “In 
there surely there are chambers never used and rarely 
looked into ; and, such being the case, cannot I dud some 
nook or corner where I can remain unseen for a few 
hours ? Yes, that will he the place. I fancy they will 
scarcely give me credit for being bold enough to hide in 
the very Hall itself.” 

It dia Indeed indicate great boldness upon Turpin’s 
part, or he would never have thought of such a 
thing. 

But his mind was qnite made up, and so, without any 
delay, he crept along the walls of the outbuildings tc 
one particular window which at once attracted his 
attention. 

■ This window was one of those often seen in country 
houses. 

It opened inwardly, like a door, thus forming a readv 
means of access to the lawn and flower garden. 

It now also formed as ready a means for Dick to obtain 
access to the interior, and he hastened to avail himself o! 
it. 

He was not aware of the circumstance, but the reader 
may as well be told that this window communicated with 
the breakfast-room where Sir Humphrey had been sitting, 
just about to commenca his morning meal, when the un- 
paralleled uproar in the kitchen reached him. 

lie had opened the window and passed through it 
because that was the readiest mode of exit, and in his 
hurry he forgot to dose it. 

Little did he think tint the next person that would 
step through it into his Rjom would be the much-dreaded 
fugitive, Dick Turpin. 

CHAPTER MOX 

DICK 'JffitPIN IS CONCEALED IN A WARDROBE BY fH* . 

DAUGHTER OF SIR HUMPHREY YEOMANS. 

Such, however, proved to be the case. 

A moment’s inspection satistled Dick that externally 
the coast was clear, aud internally that the room was un - 
occupied. 

This favourable conjunction of circumstances he looked 
upon as an augury that after all he was to be suc- 
cessful. 

The interior of the Hall was profoundly still — so still 
that Dick began to think that all the inma.es must, with *- 
out any exception, have turned out to see what was the 
matter at the well. 

A huge wood fire was burning in this breakfast-room, 
diffusing a warmth which wa 3 to Dick de'ightfnl in the 
extreme. 

On the table, too. were spread substantial delicacios, the 
bare sight of which forcibly reminded him that a long 
time had elapsed since ho had eaten anything. 
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To remove auv article from the table would only have 
been to make hie presence known, and this enabled him 
to restrain himself. <• 

On a kind of sideboard, however, were seve til beau* 
tiful cut-ghss decanters 

One containing brandy. 

No sooner did Dick perceive this than, regardless of *11 
con&equences, he seized upon it, put thn neck to hia Ups. 
and drank heartily. 

Then, carefully replacing the decanter where he had 
found it, he prepared himself for action, being /ally con- 
scious that he had lost dine enough already. 

“They will never miss that,” he said, smacking his 
lips; “and if they do, it will doubtless be set down to 
one of the servants. But it has done me a world of 
good. I begin to feel as though I had blood in my veius 
now.” 

While making this reflection, he looked well around 
the room. 

But not only did it present evident ti sees of having 
recently been occupied, but it held out no chances of con- 
cealment whatever. 

Dick opened a door cautiously and peeped ont. 

Hu discovered that it communicated with tho main 
entrance-hall of the building. 

He crossed the threshold and closed the door.. 

Then he advanced slowly, peering everywhere, until 
he was startled by hearing a footstep not far off. 

It was approaching. 

Where was he to go ? 

Just in front of him was the staircase, and up this, 
after a brief pause of consideration, he bounded, two 
rleps at the time. 

lie reached the angle of the stairs only just in time, 
for as he did so the footstep could ho heard upon the flag- 
stones below. 

Who it might be Dick did not venture to attempt to 
ascertain. 

Indeed, all liis faculties were required in looking about 
him, for he could not tell how suddenly some door or 
other might, open and cause his discovery. 

On the lauding above, however, the silence was as 
great as it could have been in any uninhabited dwell- 
ing- 

From this landing several dark and narrow corridors 
branched off, apparently forming the means of communi- 
cation between the various room3. 

Dick chose what he thought was tho darkest and nar- 
rowest passage of all, and darted down it with a rapid 
stop. 

'i here was no need to tread with any excess of caution, 
for the thick carpet with which the floor was covered 
effectually deadened any ordinary sound. 

All at once, however, the end of this passage was 
gained, and Dick Turpin found himself standing npon 
another laudiug, which was lighted by a magnificent 
fc*ained-glass window, and as the sun happened to be 
shining upon it, its appearance was very beautiful 
indeed. 

His admiration prevented him from noticing so 6oon as 
be should have done the opening of one of the doors near 
to him. 

On the threshold appeared a vision of loveliness ten 
thousand times more bewildering than the stained-glass 
window. 

She was tastefully attired in a light morning wrapper, 
and was about to cross the landing when she caught 
sight of the form of a stranger. 

She arrested her steps at once, and uttered a loud 
shriek, then suddenly darted towards the staircase. 

All this occurred with so much rapidity that Dick, in 
spite of his usual self-possession, was not a little bewil- 
dered. 

But he recovered himself sufficiently to spring forward 
and seize the young girl. 

He saw that she was about to scream again, and so he 
quickly, and yet with as much gentleness as possible, 
placed his hand over her mouth. 

“ Unless the Hall is more generally deserted thua i 
take it to be,” he muttered, “that shriek will discover 
me. However, I will take care not to throw any «haiu«e 
%way." 

As he pronounced these words he stooped a little, 
lifted the young girl in his arms, and, despite her 


struggles, bore her rapidly towards ih© door from whieb 
she had just emerged. 

Having done so, ha closed it with his foot, and then, in 
as calm a voice as he was able to command, ne said ; 

“ I ask ten thousand pardons for my rudeness, lady, bnt 
what 1 did has only been done from dire necessity and 
in self-defence. Believe me — pray believe mo when I say 
that you have nothing whatever to fear — ho ground at all 
tor apprehension. Not for worlds would 1 do you the 
least injury ; but I appeal to you by all you hold sacred 
and dear to be sileut, and to listen to what I have to say 
If you will promise this I will release you.” 

Dick spoke rapidly, but nevertheless his words were" 
most impressive. 

The young girl looked at him closely, and saw an ex- 
pression upon his face which made her resolve to trust 
biin. 

Dick could read her thoughts as though they had been 
written before him, and in consequence removed his 
hand. 

“ I promise,” she said, faintly. 

But she was calm and collected, exhibiting no other 
sign of terror than that her gaze was fixed aud stonv- 
iooking. 

“It is well,” said Turpin. “My life now is in your 
hands — I trust entirely in your word. I do so, because 1 
know that I can do so safely.” 

The young girl did not reply, but gaze 1 at Dick as 
though she did not exactly comprehend the actual state of 
affairs. 

It was then, with his head bent, and in a voice whose 
mournfulness went straight to her heart, that Dick said: 

“ Lady, I admit that in the course of my life I havo 
done much which is wrong — much which makes me 
liable to the last penalty of tho law Do not shrink from 
me — I will not harm you ; nor have f ever done the least 
harm to those yon may hold dear. Under these circum- 
stances I ask you for protection — I ask you to save me.” 

“ Save you ?” she echoed, more aud more surprised. 

“ Yes, save mo ; for if you do not conceal me, I shall be 
taken and afterwards hanged. You draw back with un- 
feigned horror — that serves to strengthen my .conviction 
that one so fair and gentle as you are would not even by 
these indirect means bring about my death.” 

“ Not for worlds— not for worlds !” 

“ Heaven bless you, lad\’, for that assurance 1 I know 
ere you spoke you poosessed a kindly heart." 

“ But how cau I save you ?” 

“ Hush — oh, hush 1” 

Both became si lout, and listened. 

Tap — tap — tap! 

Some one was knocking gently upon the panel of the 
door. 

“ Miss Milly — Miss Milly,” said a voice, “ was that 
you ? Did you scream, or did you hear some one ?” 

Dick made a sign which signified plainly endugh that 
the girl — no doubt the lady’s own waiting-maid — was to 
be answered and dismissed. 

“ Martha, »s that yon ?” 

“ Yes, miss. Can I come in ?” 

“No — no," answered Milly, for so we may as well call 
her. 

There was no fear that sho would bo able to enter, for 
at the first intimation of danger, Dick had glided noise- 
lessly over the carpet to tho door. 

“ But did you scream, miss ?” ' 

“ Yes — yes." 

A Oh dear ! what i3 the matter ?” 

“Nothing — nothing. Leave me now. I will oome 

down directly." 

“ Very well, miss. Only I thought a3 you breamed 
you must have been frightened ; aud we £ ave all been 
terrified to death, for there has some dreadful thing been 
seen in the well. Leastways, something Horrible jumped 
out of the old well in the gardeu, miss, and it struck 
Ititson, the groom, on the lace and blinded him, besides 
breaking his nose; and the new stable-boy, he struck 
him on the mouth, and has brokeu his jaw, aud his neck 
has swelled up so that he cannot speak.” 

This information was poured forth with that glibuesa of 
utterance for which the female sex is remarkable. 

A shade of alarm came over tho'young girl’s face. 

It would have been much more serious than it was had 
she not noticed that Dick received the intelligence with a 
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«p(«, which seamed to say that the re/wrt was ew^r ga- 
r«tod and that he knew all about it. 

“ I am sill right,” answered Milly. “ P.lauf e say * sua *J 
be down direedy, when I shall bo glad to hear ali '-AvaC 
this ; and tell papa 1 should have been down to h 
earlier only my head ached so very badly.” 

“Yes, miss.” 

The girl retired. 

Dick advanced, and, bowing low, he said : 

“ Dear lady, you have now given aa assur c-f your 
wish and your iuieution to save use. I k ,ew that the 
ide>* of handing me over to the power o' my enemies 
would be too terrible a ouo for you to ente' tain. You will 
protect me, will you net? — you will s^ve me, will you 
not?” 

The young girl burst o.»t into t .ars, and sauk dowu 
upon a chair a prey to the deepe.-d .nguisli. 

This was something for whicl Dick was hardly pre- 
pared. 

Wondering much what con’ J have called forth these 
expressions of grief, he stood, still patching her, know- 
ing full well that this cours .) would be the best. 

At length he spoke. 

“What is it 1 have done?” he asked — “ what unfor- 
tunate set or speech I miue has been the cause of this 
great grief ?" 

“ Alas — alas !” 

“ Speak — *5 leak — pray speak !” 

“What hav« I done,” sho murmured — “wnat have I 
done ? Wh^* may 1 not sutler from this imprudence ? 1 

have had y ju hero — here, in my own chamber, and have 
not deno r -,aced your preseuce I Should you uow be seen, 
what will become of me — what will be said ?" 

“ton are right,” answered Dick, touched by her deep 
distress. “The thought never once occurred to me. ii 
•-* hi>d. T would never have coinpromiood you. As it is. i 
thank you deeply and sincerely, and rid you of all 
further peril.” 

“\Vnat — oh, what would you do?” she added, implor- 
ingly, p veeiviug that Dick stepped towards the door. 

“Do?” he iterated. “Why, relieve you of my pre- 
sence. and so put an end to your embarrassment.” 

‘•l\o, no — ten thousand times no! .1 will ueve>', never 
consent to that ! What is done cannot be undone ; but it 
seems it still lies iu my power to save you.” 

“ But 1 cannot accept even my life at the price of your 
fair fame. No, no. Think not of uie ; I am net worthy 
of your consideration.” 

The young girt wept bitterly still ; but she bad left her 
chair, and now stood tearfui, pale, and trembling, with 
her back to the room door. 

“ Here,” she said, “ you will bo safe ; and if you are not 
seen I shall lose nothing, while you have everything to 
gain. ' It was selfish and wrong of me to bo so ready iu 
putting my own possible danger so quickly forward.” 

“ That 1 can never allow,” responded Dick, “ for the 
selfishness is on my part ; but iu my haste I never gave 
it a thought that you might be a sufferer by lending me 
your aid ; bad I done so, I repeat, the request would 
never, never have passed my lips." 

“ i believe you,” she said, geutly. “ And now let that 
pass, i know you not, save that you say you are iu 
danger. If it lies in iny power I will save you from all 
harm.” 

“How feeble aud bow weak are thanks t" said Dick, in 
a voice full of emotion. “Faia would I , express my 
gratitude to you, but ” 

“ Enough — enough ! I will leave you now, and there 
is no reason for anyone to know that we have met.” 

“ Not a word respecting this meeting shall ever pa»s 
iny lips — I will pli.dge you my sacred word of that.” 

“ I am satisfied.” 

“ But,” said Dick, “ are you satioiiad that in your ab- 
sence no one will enter the room ? ,r 
•• L will lock the door.” 

“ Are you iu the habit of doing so ?" 

“No. * Why ?” 

“Because if you are not aud youi door should be 
found fastened, suspicion would be roused at once.” 

“ True — true I 1 am distracted I" 

.“Let me think for you,” said Dick, “ for iu securing 
my safety I am also securing yours.” 

- What do you propose ?” 

* Is not that a wardrobe yonder r” asked Dick, pointing 
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white he spoke to a huge and massive piece oi av vj ra 
fiHaituro 
“It is. Why?” 

Dick went towards it, and turning the key,. which was 
in the lock, opened the centre door. 

A good-sized closet was then disclosed, wmch con- 
tained only a few articles of apparel at the back. 

“ This is the vory thing." 

The young girl looked at him in wonder. 

“ Look,” he said — “ I will put a double trust In you. 

I will enter hero — thus.” 

He suited the action to the word. 

“Now,” lie said, “you shall close this door, lock it, 
and tako away the key. - If- you like you can betray me— 

I shall then be wholly at your mercy.” 

The young girl made an angry, impatient gesture, 
“l’ardon me for making mention of such a thing. 'I 
know full well you would not be guilty of such treachery. 
Do not doubt my words, for I am ready and anxious to 
prove them by my aetiorus." 

“1 do not doubt them.” 

“Enough, then. When you have locked the door, 
keep good charge of tho key — do not let it go out of your 
possession.” 

“ 1 promise that. But what am I to do then ?” 

“ When night comes, let me out, anil I will make my 
escapo. There shall be no clumsiness about it. You will 
never hear of me again after this night.” 

The young girl sighed heavily. 

“Garry out my instructions,” said Dick, with much 
earnestness, “ and all will bo well. Lock the door now 
and descend, or wonder may be excited by your delay. 
If you are asked why you screamed, make what excuse 
you can, aud do not come near this room again until tho 
time comes for you to release me.” 

With a heavy, aching heart, the young girl promised 
compliance with his mandates, and locked the door. 

Bitterly indeed did she reproach herself for having so 
readily given way at first to the feelings of compassion 
for Dick’s position which instantly rose in her breast. 

Tho consequences to her might be serious indeed. 

But she had gone too far to retract, and tho idea of 
giving up the fugitive to his foes was most abhorrent to 
her nature. 

She felt that sho could never do it. 

“ I will save him if 1 can,” she murmured, as she de- 
scended the stairs slowly aud very differently to her usual 
manner; “but I am afraid I shall unconsciously betray 
him.” 

On descending to the breakfast parlour, she found the 
baronet in a state of great peplexity and fury, for all his 
efforts to come to something like a clear conception of 
what bad taken place at the well had proved unavail- 
ing. 

His lady was also there, and both were struck at the 
first glance with the change which was visible in the ap- 
pearance of their daughter. 

But having been already informed of her indisposiUon, 
they attributed the alteration to this cause. 

The circumstance, too, attracted less attention than is. 
would have done on any other occasion in consequence of 
the exciting nature of the events that had taken place that 
morning. 

So preoccupied, however, was Milly, that not even the 
extraordinary narrative could fix her attention. 

Little, howe ver, did the baronet imagine the subject of 
his only daughter’s thoughts. 

Dick Turpin, meanwhile, locked up in tho wardrobe in 
tho manner described, felt more aud more uncomfortable 
the longer he reflected upou bis situation. 

He was perfectly certain that in an ordinary way Milly 
was quite guiltless of all deceit, aud therefore ne feared, 
and not unreasonably, that bar very anxiety to keep his 
secret would lead to a disclosure. 

“ I must ouco more resign myself to circumstances,” ho 
said. “ I have not mueh to complain about at present. 
If I ccvld only sleep, now, it would refresh me, and make 
me reatfy for the adventures of to-night. I will try, for I 
shall be just as safe here sleeping or waking.” 

A gi eat feeling of drowsiness had been creeping over 
Dick f< r some time past aud be yielded to its influence. 
Tudeel, be was not abie to withstand its power. 

This might have been caused by the confined space he 
was in ; and then it must be remembered »hat an unusually 
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upg neriod had elapsed since he bad enjoyed anything 
ju*e a good sleep. 

The wardroba, too, one would have thought an urn 
comfortable place to sleep in, but it seived well enough 
for the weary and exhausted fugitive. 

In a few minutes he was in a deep slumber, which for 
a time made him oblivious of all the perils and perplexities 
of his existeiwc. 

How long he might h»ve» remained in this state ul un- 
consciousness he could not possibly determine, but all at 
once his ears caught the sound of voices. 

His first thought was that he was dreaminsr or what had 
lately happened, for it was Milly’s voice vL.on firci struck 
upon his ears. 

With a vague sensation ot interest. Dick listened, and as 
he did so he recovered all his faculties, for he found him- 
self threatened by an imminent danger. 

“ Now, mamma," were the first words he distinguished 
clearly, “do tell me why you have so insisted upon 
coming up into my room with me ?” 

“ You do not object to that, surely, do you ?” And Dick 
fancied that there seemed to be an indicat iou of suspicion 
in the tones. 

“Oh, no— no, mamma! Whatever made yon think 
that I did? I was only curious, you know. It is such 
on unusual thing for you to come up with me.” 

“ Oh, is it? Well, you surprise me. Let me see, tnis 
makes the fourth time I have been here during the past 
week.” 

“Oh yes — yes— I know — I know,” stammered Milly, 
with fast-increasing confusion. “ But my headache is 
so distracting that I do not know what I am saying, and 
coming upstairs seems to have made it ten times worse.” 

“I don’t think you do know what you are saying.” was 
the reply ; “ and you seem to me to have a — a — well, I 
may as well say it— a remarkably guilty air.” 

“Oh, mamma!” 

« Well, well, don’t distress yourself, only you seem ill 
ac ease as though you had a secret weighing on your 
tnind ; but perhaps it is your headache— at any rate, I 
won’t bother you about it now. Let it be ; we will talk 
it over another time." 

Bather a long pause followed. 

In his mind’s eye he could see the lady looking keenly 
at her daughter, and waiting for her to reply. 

But finding no reply came, she continued : 

“I came up, my dear, merely because I thought 1 should 
uke to see that crimson velvet dress your papa bought 
you such a long time ago, and which you seem to have 
such an objection to wearing.” 

“Why — why, mamma ” faltered Milly. 

“ Oh, I want none of your excuses,” was the reply. 
‘•I am well aware that you took a fanciful dislike to that 
dress, and that it is the hardest matter in the world to got 
you to wear it.” 

“ But, mamma " 

~ Hush, I say ! You know how very fond your papa 
is ortkat dress, and how muoh he wants you to wear it ; 
and he has been very cross about it this morning. What 
put it into his head I don't know, without he expects 
some visitor here to-morrow, before whom he wishes 
yon to appear to every advantage.’ 

“Oh, mamma!” ejaculated Milly, in so stifled a voice 
that Dick fancied she must be fainting. 

“What’s the matter with you, girl — what is it you 
have oppressing your mind so much ? n 
“ N-nothing, mamma.” 

“ Oh, nonsouse ! I am sure there is, and I am deter- 
mined to find it out ! But one thing ai a time. Let me 
see this crimson velvet dress.” 

“ Not to-day, mamma — not to-day.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Let it be to-morrow I Anything but now r 
“For what reason ?” 

“ Because— because,” stammered Milly, wit It increasing 
distress and confusion — “ because my hi ad aches so 
wily. Oh, mamma,” she added, with a gush of tears, 
“ yon don’t know how ill I feel !” 

“Something is the matter with you, I am re re. How- 
evt», I can’t think you are so bad as not to be able to find 
me the dres«- It ie hanging in the wardrobe, is it 
nc: y~ 

These words ai onoe let Dick understand what W*. the 
casia* ot Miliy’s extreme embarrassment. 


A.t the same time he was conscious that something Vtm 
touching him, which by the feel was cert inly velvet 

No doubt it was the velvet dress just spoken of. 

Dick now felt ten times more uncomfortable than fco 
had yet done, and listened with the greatest inte htness V3 
all that might follow. 

Tn his own mind he gave himself up for discovered. 

Not that he imagined Milly would betray his hiding- 
lace, but she would manifest so much uneasiness that 
er mother’s suspicions would be unappeasably excited. 

To the interrogation as to the whereabouts of the 
velvet dress Milly made no reply until her mother re- 
peated her words. 

It was then in a taint, almost inarticulate whisper sho 
pronounced the one word : 

“ Yes.” 

Before she gave the reply, her mother had quitted her 
seat and walked towards the wardrobe. 

Dick heard her coming and held his breath. 

Another moment or two would put the matter of hi3 dis- 
covery beyond all doubt or question. 

His hearing was preternaturally acute — indeed, every 
one of his faculties seemed sharpened by the imminence 
of his present danger — and he could hear Milly drawing 
her breath in short and fitful respirations. 

“ Where’s the key ?” were the next words, 

The question was an ominous one. 

Dick wondered what reply Milly would make to it. 

She was silent. 

“Where is the key, child?" asked her mother, -with 
additional sternness. 

“ Is — is — is it not — not in the lock, mamma ?” 

“Of course not," was the sharp rejoinder; “if it had 
been do you think I should have asked you for it ?” 

“ Ii is very strange.” said Milly, making a desperate 
effort to retain what little composure she had left — u vwy 
strange, indeed ! The key ought to be in the lock. ; ’ 

“ I kuow that — but it isn’t. And 1 ask you wnero K 
is ?” 

“ Let me call Martha, mamma — I daresay she will Know. 
Oh, my poor, poor head, I believe I am half distracted r 

“ I begin to think so too.” said her mother, who began 
to be more puzzled and alarmed than before. “ However, 
there is some mystery in connection with the velvet 
dress, and I will have it fathomed.” 

Milly uttered a faint scream 

At thi3 junoture a faint tapping was heard. 

“ What’s that ?” 

•• I don’t know, mamma.” 

“ It’s me, miss, if you please,” said a voice outside the 
door. 

“ That’s Martha,” cried the baronet's wife, as 6he stepped 
hastily across the room ; “ now we shall find out some- 
thing more, I have no doubt.” 

Her voice was full of triumph, and indicated anticipated 
satisfaction. 

Milly now gave herself up in despair. 

And 60 did Dick. 

The former was in mortal dread of the consequences of 
this adventure, and felt the most intense longing con 
ceivable for the floor to open and swallow her, never to 
let her be seen on earth again. 

As for Dick, he awaited the result with more calmness 
than anyone could have conceived. 

Ho knew what was the worst that could happen to him, 
and he was collected and prepared accordingly. 

CHAPTEU MCXI. 

DICK. TURPIN HAS SOME ODD ADVENTURES EEFORJl 
LEAVING THE HAM. 

At this moment the door opened. 

Martha entered. 

1 want the key of this wardrobe,” avid the baronet’s 
lady, somewhat sharply. “Where is it?” 

• The what, my lady?” 

“ The key of the wardrobe.” 

“ It’s in the lock, my lady.” 

“No it is not,” was the still sharps rejoinder, lor tfcw 
coincident manner in which both fenced with tuo ques- 
tion gave rise to still greater suspicions. 

But the cause erf Martha’s hesitation was, that she ► 
taken upon herself to secrete in the ward rob" smm 
letters she bad received, and her guilty coiisuienc 




ter iuinp to tha conclusion that her mistress had heard 
twin tha matter and come to look for the epistles. 

The angry maLner of her .distress still more embarrassed 
and confused her- 

“It is very strange, " said Lady Yeomans, glancing 
from ono to tho other of the guilty pair. “It’s very odd 
indeed, but I will not rest until the mystery is settled. 
Onco more I say, wnere is the key ?” 

“I assure you, iny lady,” said the trembling Marl ha, 
“I don’t Know. It is always left in the door, and if it is 
not there now l am certain I can’t tell Where it is." 

• It is not there now,’’ was tho stem answer; “and I 
insist upon it being found without any further delay !” 

Milly screamed again, and all but fainted. 

“One of you must know something about it. No on9 
ms been here but yourselves. Give up the key at once, 
without any more prevarication, or you will find that 1 
shall bo very angry indeed." 

ho 215 — Black Bkxs. 


A dead silence followed. 

It was broken very abruptly by Martha. 

“ Oh, my lady I if you mease I was sent up to 4 eli yoa 
something, only I was so flustered that it went cleat out 
of my head.” 

“Sent to me? By whom?” 

“Sir Humphrey, my lady. He is down in the Bed 
Room, and wauts to see you tLis very moment about 
sometbiug very particular.” 

“ What is it ? 

“ I don’t know, my lady ; but he seems terribly put out 
about something, and was walking up and down from the 
window to the door for all the world like a lion.” 

" And he said I was to come to him immediately ?” 

“ Yes, my lady." 

Her mistress hesitated. 

LLer desire to clear up the present mystf 17 was abo«t 
the strongest feeling she had had for a long tt. .0, and at 
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ordinary circumstance could have turned her aside irom 
it, 

But suck a message from the baronet as Martha had 
just delivered was not to be neglected. 

She knew the impatient disposition of her husband 
well, and had long enough ago learned the wisdom of not 
offering the least opposition to him. 

Her hesitation only lasted about a moment, yet during 
that brief space of time many reflections passed through 
her mind. 

Her fear was that during her absence Martha and her 
daughter might consult together about the mystery which 
evidently existed ; ami she know Martha well enough to 
dread that she would bo defeated if this conference took 
place. 

“ You shall come with me, Martha,” she said. “ I shall 
not be more than a moment, I daresay ; and then I will 
come back and have the key of the wardrobe found.” 

The change which touk place in the expression of 
Martha’s countenance was quite enough recompense to 
the lady, and she felicitated herself not a little upon her 
cleverness and penetration. 

“Stay where you are, miss!” she. said to her daughter; 
“ and rest assured I shall be back again in a few moments 
at the furthest.” 

With these words, she quitted the chamber, insisting 
that Martha should precede her, in order that no signals 
should be exchanged. 

When the door closed, Dick waited while perhaps he 
could have counted ten. 

Then with his finger-nails he tapped very lightly and 
gently against the panel of the wardrobe. 

“Hist, hist!” he said, in a faint whisper, placing his 
mouth close to the keyhole. “Find out whether they 
have descended the stairs ; and if so, let me out.” 

But Milly did not move. 

Diek grew uneasy. 

Had she fainted ? 

He tapped again, and this time with more loudness. 

No one can tell what a relief it was to him wLen he 
heard the young girl’s trembling voice. 

“ What is it ? Oh, what shall I do ?” 

“ See if they have descended.” 

In her agitated condition she had some difficulty in 
comprehending what was said to her. 

But she went to the door, and peeped out. 

Then returning quickly, she said : 

“ They have gone.” 

“ Open the door, then, and let me out.” 

“ But what will you do ?” 

“ No matter. Release me.” 

Milly trembled so excessively that she could scarcely 
draw the key from her pocket. 

But at last she did so, and the wardrobe was un- 
locked. 

Dick was in a fever of impatience, and stepped forth 
hastily. 

Then, without delaying time by saying a word, he 
locked the door again and placed the key upon the dress- 
ing-table. 

“ There !” lie said “ If you are asked, you can say yon 
were too confused to tbiuk where it was before, or that 
your head distracted you.” 

But Milly at this trying moment gave evidence of the 
pure unselfishness of her disposition, for she said, in 
earnest, anxious tones : 

11 Never mind me ; but tell me what you will do ? How 
will you escape discovery ?” 

“Leave that to me,” said Dick, with easy assurance. 
“Rest assured, though, that I will compromise you no 
longer ; I regret deeply having done so to the extent 1 
have already, and that I should have caused you nut only 
so much distress of mind, but also been the means of rous- 
ing your mother’s suspicions against you.” 

“ Think not of that, but say wbat you will do. I can- 
not tell how soon she may return.” 

Diek went first to the window and looked out. 

At a considerable distance beneath him could be seen 
a yard, where a man r > busy attending to a whole army 
oi dogs. 

He shrank back. 

Then going rapidly to the door of MiUy’a room, he 
opened it and listened. 

dome sounds came from below, bat they were distant 


ones and not of a character to excite any apprehensions 
in his breast. 

With eager eyes, Dick looked everywhere around him, 
hoping to perceive some place that held out some littla 
prospect oi concealing him. 

He saw nothing, and therefore, though most unwillingly, 
he was compelled to call upon the trembling girl for her 
assistance. 

“ Do you know of any nook or corner,” he asked, “ where 
I can dispose of myself till nightfall ? Surely there must 
be many such about a building like this one. If you will 
point out a hiding-place, I promise to take my departure 
in silence and in peace.” 

“Alas!” replied Milly, clasping her hands, while her 
face assumed an expression of intense fright — “ alas ! I 
know of no such place as you require. What — oh 1 what 
is to lie done ?” 

“ Hush — hush !” cried Dick, quietly, “ there is no need 
for alarm. Tell me. of some one apartment in the Hall 
that is but little used — some room where you do not think 
it likely anyone will enter to-day.” 

“My thoughts forsake or bewilder me,” she said, press- 
ing her hands over her temples. “ Yet stay, there is one 
place — yes, I think I may say there is one place.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ The library.” 

“The library?” echoed Dick. 

“ Yes— that is the apartment least of all visited by any- 
one save myself. There you may chance to find the 
shelter which yod seek.” 

“Thanks — thanks! I have no doubt, from what yon 
have just said, that the library will be, of all others, the 
place to suit me.” 

“ Yes — yes. It is one of the rarest things in the world 
for my father to cross the threshold of that chamber.” 

“ No doubt — no doubt. But how am I to find it ?” 

“In that Ido not think there will be the slightest 
difficulty. i 

“ You can direct me easily, then ?” 

“I can — I can. When you reach the bottom of the 
staircase you will see a door almost opposite to you.” 

“ Is that it >n 

“ It is.” 

“ Then I cannot fail to find it. Once more, many- 
many thanks for all that yon have done in my be- 
half i” 

“ Name it no more.” 

She started at the moment, for, just as she spoke, the 
violent slamming of a door was heard. 

“ That’s father,” she gasped — “ I am sure it is !” 

“ IIow cau you tell ?" asked Diek, curiously. 

“ Because no one else in the house slams a door like 
that.” 

“ Oh !” 

Dick listened, but a most profound silence ensued. 

“ Du you think I may venture to descend ?” he asked, 
at last. 

“ I think so ; but oh, be careful — pray be careful !” 

“I will, depend upon it; and my only hope now is 
that ere long 1 ehall be permitted the opportunity of 
doing something for you which will in part requite what 
you have done for me.” 

“ No more — no more !” 

Like a shadow, Dick stole to the top of the stair- 
case. 

Leaning over the massive carved baluster, he peered 
down. 

But, so far as he could tell, no one was near. 

“ Farewell !” he said, in a whisper, which nevertheless 
was expressive of his deep gratitude — “ farewell, should 
we not meet again ; but rest assured that I shall never- 
never forget you. You are inclined to think but lightly 
of it, yet, believe me, you have done no lese than save 
my life.” 

The young girl did not speak. 

But she made a half-imploring, half-commanding 
gesture, which Dick at once understood. 

In obedience to it he inclined his head and commenced 
a rapid descent of the staircase, for this was what Milly 
wished him to do without more delay. 

But rapid as were his movements, they nevertheless 
were characterised by the utmost caution. 

He did not know how soon some one might appear, 
and in the event of the occurrence of such a circum- 
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stance it r eg imperative that he should be early ac- 
quainted with it 

The thick carpet with which the stairs were covered 
enabled him to tread noiselessly, so that there was nc 
fear of an alarm being raised in consequence of this. 

Just as he was about to turn the first angle he heard 
voices. 

He ventured to takt a hasty glance. 

He caught sight of Martha and her mistress. 

They were ascending. , 

By this it would seem that her interview with the 
baronet was over. 

What was Turpin to do now ? 

To descend unseen by those who were coming up was 
of courso impossible. 

To remain standing where he was would only be to 
ensure his discovery. 

There was no place near that offered a chance of con- 
cealment even to a mouse. 

Clearly there was but one resource— it was, to ascend 
again. 

He did so with great swiftness and silence, though as 
he neared the top he was filled with the dread that Milly, 
on seeing him thus unexpectedly return, would give 
utterance to some cry which, at the very least, would 
have the effect of increasing her mother’s suspicions. 

But, to his infiuite satisfaction, he found, on reaching 
the landing-place, that she had retired to her own 
chamber. 

At any rate, she was nowhere to be seen. 

This danger being at an end. Dick grew moro hopeful. 

Crossing the landing, he opeued the first door which 
presented itself. 

Crossing the threshold, he found himself in a small 
bed-room, which had certainly not been very long unoc- 
cupied. 

However, it was empty now, and that was enough for 
Dick. 

Although the door was closed, the voices of Martha 
and her mistress were borne to Lis ears, though he could 
not distinguish what was said. 

Ho listened intently, until a door was shut somewhat 
violently, and the voices ceased. 

“Surely — surely,” muttered Dick, “I may now ven- 
ture to say that the coast is clear. Yet, before I leave 
this place, let me consider whether it wilL be wibe to do 
so.” 

He stepped further into the room while he spoke. 

The w indcw he found commanded a view of the yard 
where the baronet's dogs were kept, so that it was quite 
out of tho question to hope for e-icajie in that direction. 

Then, the bed-room itself was only furnished with just 
such articles of furniture as were indispensable, and no 
more. 

Not the least chance of concealment presented itse'f. 

Having gained this knowledge, 'Dick made his way 
towards the dour again. 

“ It will never do to remain here,” he said, to himself 
— “that would be running by far too much risk. The 
library — yes, that, of all others, is the place for me. The 
old baronet is no reader, 1 will be bound, nor his wife 
either. Milly, and Milly only, is in the habit of repairing | 
there. At all hazards, I will go down to the library.” 

Now, had Turpin only known it, he was perfectly safe 
wbero he was, nor could he have done better than re- 
main there. 

1 1 was only natural, however, that he should fear that 
some ono would enter before the day was over. 

Accordingly he opened the door. 

All was ouee more still. 

Again be glided to the top of the staircase. 

Again he descended. 

In less than a moment the tottoru was reached. 

He *..en found himself again in the entrai;ce-hall, anu 
not far off he could perceive the stairs by which he had 

ascended. 

The one at the foot of which he now stood seenwcl a 
secondary or more private one. 

The object which attracted Dick’s attention, however, 
wis the latge and aaas&ive-lookiug oaken door in front of 
him. 

This, beyond doubt, eommuuioaied with the library. 

In sp.te of what Milly bad sai.L Dick felt a strong dis- 
inclination to open this door. 


The deep silence which reigned, however, inspired 
him with confidence. 

Three strides took him to the mat outside the door. 

Placing his hand upon the knob, he turned it very 
carelully 

The lock was well oiled, and gave forth no sound. 

Then, with the same gentleness, he pushed open the 
door aud glided in. 

No sooner had he don* so, however, than he wished 
himself safely out again. 

But it was too lute, and finding such to be the caso, so 
far from attempting his escape, he swiftly closed the door 
and turned the key in the lock. 

Contrary to all expectation, he found himself face to 
face with Sir Humphrey Yeomans, 

The baronet was seated at a small writing* table, and 
had a newspaper spread out before him. 

S'* softly had Dick opened Hie door that he had never 
hearx him, nor did lie become aware of his presence 
until Dick fairly stood within the apartment. 

TLe emergency was one which well tested the high- 
wayman's presence of mind. 

Although startled for a second or so, he never doubted 
which was the right course for him' to pursue. 

The baronet had seen him. 

This being so, if he had beat a precipitate retreat Sir 
Humphrey would instautly have raised such an alarm as 
would have made it quite an impossibility for him to 
escape undetected. 

Difficult as it seemed, it was nevertheless ncce.ssary 
that he should compel the baronet to be silent. 

But how ? 

Dick had not determined. 

Action was so necessary that it left him no leisure for \ 
further thought. 

The unexpected appearance of Dick so startled the 
baronet at first that lie neither moved uor spoke, but 
simply sat with his mouth open aud his eyes glariug 
wildly over the top of his spectacles. 

Dick stepped swiftly forward for a few paces, and then 
spoke. 

“ Sir Humphrey,” he said, in a low and determined 
voice, “ f mean yon no harm — I would not injure you or 
anything of yours; but the duration of my forbearance 
depends entirely upon yourself — that is, upon your 
silence” 

Still the baronet spoke not. 

Dick drew a pistol from his pocket, and deliberately 
cocked it. 

The slight clicking sound caused the baronet to start. 

His lips moved- 

“Hold!” said Dick. “Say nothing until you have 
heard mo speak. You sec this pistol — I have taken 
especial care to prepare it so rhat there will be no danger 
of its failing me in the hour of need. If you attempt to 
do anything that will endanger my life or liberty, I will 
pull the trigger aud put a bullet through your head with- 
out the least compunction." 

Sir Humphrey shrunk back from the muzzle of the 
pistol, which was by far too close to his head to feel 
pleasant. 

“ Do not attempt to play me false,” Dick continued. 
“I owu you no ill will — I have never, to my knowledge, 
done anything to injure you ; therefore why should you 
be so solicitous about giving me up to the officers of 
justice? 1 say to you again, beware ! for if I saw you 
make the shadow of an attempt to betray me I would 
shoot you down, and think no more of it than I should of 
shooting a dog !’’ 

Now, Dick could not have spoker a more unfortunate 
sentence than the last. 

It ic-awokc all the baronet’s fury. 

He thought about his dogs— his matchless, priceless 
bloodhounds, which had cost him so much trouble, and 
from whoso doings he expected such great results. 

They were dead, and before him stood the man who 
had deprived them of life. 

“ Dog, eh ?" he begun ; but Dick stopped Him in a very 
forcible manner. 

“ That is too loud," he said — “ much too loud for my 
safety. Speak lower or——” 

He did not finish the sentence, but brought the muzzle 
of the pistol in contact with Sir Humphrey’s cheek 

Wonderful to relate, at the first touch of the oold iron 
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his face lost all its rubicundity, and assumed a strange, 
disagreeable tint which can bo compared to nothing save 
dirty white wax. 

“Now what have you to remark?” continued Dick, 
coolly. “ Speak on ; but don’t raise your voice too high, 
and don’t say anything disagreeable.” 

Sir Humphrey turned his goggling eye's lull upon hint 
as he said : 

“You are the notorious Dick Turpin, I suppose?"* 

“ What if I am?" 

“ Put down your pistol and sit there. I win! to speak 
to you; but I can’t while that infernal thing is digging 
into my cheek !” 

“ Agreed,” said Dick. “ I will sit here ; but 1 snail 
not put down the pistdl. I will keep it in readiness to 
use the moment I find occasion. My ovt: safety demands 
that.’’ 

The baronet did not demur. 

Dick sat down opposite to him on a cnair, between the 
writing table and the window. 

Before Sir Humphrey could speak, however, some one 
knocked at the door. 

A change came over the baronet’s face in a moment. 

It was a slight one, it is true ; but Dick noticed it for 
all that. 

He understood it also. 

The hope instantly sprang up in the baronet’s breast 
that he should be able to make Dick liis prisoner. 

But he reckoned without liis host. 

“Mind what you say !” whispered the highwayman, 
once more bringing his much-dreaded pistol iuto view. 
“If you speak a word that I think will give rise to a 
suspicion that I am here, I will blow your brains out on 
the spot !” 

This was a terrible threat, to which t-he appearance of 
the highwaymau’s pistol, held in «m unwaveriug grasp, 
lent great extra force. 

The knockiug was repeated, and then some one turned 
the handle. 

As Dick had locked the door, of oourse there was uo 
fear of a sudden entrance. 

“ What have you got the door fastened for ?” said a 
meek voice. 

Dick recognised the speaker instantly. 

It was the baronet's wife. 

By the tone in which she spoke, as well as by the fact 
that she knocked at the door instead of entering boldly, 
Dick surmised that she stood in considerable dread of her 
liege lord. 

Seeing Sir Humphrey was about to speak ''iek 
whispered : 

“ Say, never mind.” 

“ Never mind !” bawled the baronet, with a promptness 
of obedience that was really delightful. 

“Nevermind? What do you mean? Open the door 
and let me in !” 

“ I sha’n’t !” said the baronet, doggedly. 

Of course he spoke the words that Dick commanded. 

“But you said you wanted me as soon as I could 
return.” 

“Never mind !” 

“Yes — but I do mind ! There’s something amiss up- 
stairs, I am certain ; and I want to speak to you about 
it.” 

“Never mind !” answered Sir Humphrey, with a per- 
sistency which must have seemed strange indeed to his 
wife. 

“ But,” said she, determined to carry her point, if such 
a thing could be at all possible, “ young Lord Crake has 
Just come. He is in the Bed Room, and is waiting to see 

you-” ~ 

“ Never mind !” . ** 

“ Never mind ! Are you mad ?* 

“ Go to the devil !” 

The force and energy with which these last wciris were 
pronounced is indescribable. 

The fact was. the poor baronet was suffering under a 
double irritation, and liis temper, never at the be«t oi 
t-imes a very pat.ient one, gladly made him seize upon 
this opportunity of giving vent to the angry feelings in 
his breast. 

tbleuce endued for a moment; but the good lady was 
not to he shaken off so easily. 

“Listen to what I say — »" 


“ Sha’n’t !” interrupted the baronet, fariously, and with- 
out waiting for Dick to prompt him. “ I say, I sha’n’t, 
and I tell you to go to tho devil !” 

Hereupon his wife beat a retreat ; but Dick allowed 
some moments to elapse before he ventured to speak. 

“Sir Hnmpbrey,” were his first words, “you are a 
man of discretion. I see you fully realise that your life 
is of far more value than mine, and that you are too fond 
of enjoying the good things of this earth to wish to quit 
k in the hope of finding a better state of existence else- 
where.” 

The baronet only glared at him. “S 

“ Listen,” said Turpin, “and I will let you know what 
I require of yon. Do not start or seem so surprised — it 
is a mere trifle.” 

“ What is it?” he managed to gasp out. 

“ I want to remain in the shelter of your house until 
night comes. It will not be long, for the day is already 
far speut. As soon as it is dark I will leave your house in 
peace, never again to return to it, never again to molest 
you or yours. Tell me now whether you think the favour 
is not a slight one, and such as you may grant ?” 

Sir Humphrey gave what was unquestionably a sigh of 
relief, but lie said, grimly : 

“ You have the means of enforcing compliance.” 

“ I have, I admit ; but I shall much regret if I am 
driven to extremities. Knowing it to be inevitable, s i bruit 
with a good grace. I again repeat that I require no 
more.” 

“Be it so,” exclaimed Sir Humphrey, after a pause, 
though the way he spoke showed that his mortification 
was very great — “ be it so. It’s d — d disagreeable to have 
to snhmit in one’s own house to tho terms of a rascally 
highwayman ; but I’d a d — d sight rather do that than 
lose my life !” 

“ Spoken like a man of sense. I am glad you have 
philosophy enough to look at the matter in so reasonable 
a light.” • v 

“ Philosophy and reason be d — d, and you and all ! 
You deserve hanging.” 

“ That may be your opinion.” 

“ It is my opinion ; and further than that, I think 
hanging a d — d deal too good for you ! You ought to be 
strung up by the neck, if only for one thing you have 
done.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“I mean in fact,” growled the baronet, with increasing 
ill-humour. “ By all that I can hear, you had one of the 
best bits of horseflesh that man ever crossed — — ” 

At these words, very much to the amazom* -> d e*l 
Humphrey, Dick clasped his hands over his face »id ut- 
tered a deep, remorseful groan. 

“ I say again, the best bit of horseflesh ever h*crd of. 
What a thousand pities that i’t should come into the pos- 
se.- sion of a d— d scoundrel like yourself, who kucw no 
better how to use her than to ride until she dropped down 
dead beneath you. D— n it all ! talk of hanging, you de- 
serve to be drawn and quartered into the bargain f” 

Sir Humphrey, as he spoke, brought his hand down upon 
the table with so much emphasis that it is a wonder it 
did not. split beneath the blow, and finished off with a long 
string of oaths and imprecations which are best omitted. 

But Dick was heedless of all. 

The words uttered by the baronet struck deeply into 
his hearts 

What lie suffered in the shape of mental anguish and 
deep regret during those few moments that his face wat 
hid leu no one can kuow. 

At last he looked up. 

“ You are right, sir," lie said, in a broken voice, “ 1 am 
a villain — a deep, donble-dyed villain — one fer whom 
no fate could be too bad — no death too ignominious.” 

“ But did you do it ?” 

“ Do what ?” 

“ Ride her to death ?” 

“What, my bonuv Ifiack Bess?" 

“ Yes ; I ask you whether it is true teat yon rode your 
famous mare to death ?” t 

A sob almost choked Dick's utterance. 

[‘ T did,” he said — “ I did. Shame apo-n me that I did 
so !” 

The baronet pushed hack liis chair. 

“Tli"n, Mr. Highwayman." he said, “let me tell you 
that I don’t envy you your feelings. D— >n mo. tho man 
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who could do each a thins; as that is — is — d — n me, I don’t 
know what I could say that would - ” 

“You cannot eay anything," replied Dick. “ But I feel 
—I feel it here.” 

And as he spoke he 6truck himself sharply twice or 
thrice upon his breast. 


- • . CHAPTER MCXII. 

OTCK TURPIN DIGS A GRAVE FOR POOR BLACK BESS, 

We have before mentioned the peculiar ideas Sir Hum- 
phrey Yeomans had about horses. 

To him, they almost came first and foremost before 
everything ; aDd had he only felt one half as much kind- 
ness and compassion for his fellow-creatures as ho did for 
them he would have been a very humane man indeed. 

But it was not so, the fault perhaps not being so much 
of his heart as of his education — if so it may be called — 
for he had been taught from infancy to show tyranny 
and cruelty to those who were stated to be his inferiors. 

Indeed, the more he thought about the death of poor 
Black Bess the more heinous did Dick Turpin’s crime ap- 
pear. 

In comparison to this, the committing of numberless 
highway robberies seemed of but slight cousequence. 

For this one fact, Dick Turpin was in his eyes a crimi- 
nal of the very deepest dye ; and after the acknowledgment 
he had made, he (dir Humphrey) would not have hesitated 
to believe Dick guilty of any act, no matter how atro- 
cious. 

But the unfeigned remorse displayed by the highway- 
man touched the baronet a little, and in evidence of tfiiis 
he paid : 

“Come, my good fellow, you seem to be very much cut 
np, and about as sorry as I should be if I had done such 
a thing. Tell me all about it ; perhaps when I have heard 
more particulars I may not blame you as much as I do 
now ?” 

Hearing these words, Dick raised his head a little. 

“ It would be churlish of me to refuse you this satisfac- 
tion after the kindness displayed towards me.” 

“Make no mistake,” cried Sir Humphrey, quickly and 
rternly, “ there is no kindness in the matter. I know my 
life is in your hands if you choose to take it ; and I ain so 
ronvineed that such is the case, that I am doing what I 
ran to make the best of a bad job." 

“As you will,” answered Dick, sadly. “Still, it is 
strange to me if you do not feel a strong desire to learn 
something more about me than you at present know.” 

“ I should like to know whether what I have heard is 
true,” said the baronet, after a momentary hesitation. 

“ What is it?” 

“Why, whether your mare actually carried you from 
London to York in twelve hours?” 

Despite his sorrow and his loss, Dick’s breast thrilled a 
little with pride as he said : 

“ She did — at least, so nearly accomplished the great 
feat that she did not give out until she was within the 
hearing of York bells. She did it,” he added, with increas- 
ing triumph, “ and the achievement will never be for- 
gotten — never — never !” 

‘ And so that reconciles you to it, does it ?” 

“ It does — a little. Still, had I known the result ■ ” 

1 Known the result,” interrupted Sir Humphrey. “ You 
must havo known the result. Confound it, man, if you 
had broeght your mure to me, I would have given you any 
money for her ! You could not have set her at too high a 
price.” 

“No money would ever bare parted us.” 

“ And yet you killed her !” 

“ I did — I did— I did kill her, and ever since then my 
repentance has been most bitter.” 

There was another pause, and by the baronet's manner 
it seemed as though he was about to say something. 

But if this was his intention, he was prevented from 
carrying it out; •'or ‘here was another summons at tho 
door. 

Lick started at tU ound. 

1 Sir Humphrey,” he said, recovering his composure 
almost instantly, “ I «*>*e no wish to cause a repetition of 
the disagreeable scene ;?hich took place on & former 
occasion. If you will promise me not to betray me— and | 
*iter all, what good would it be to you were you to do j 


so i — I will stand behind those curtains. No one will 
suspect my presence, and you could give admittance to 
whom you chose.” 

While Dick spoke these words in a rapid whisper, the 
knocking was repeated more than once, as though the 
person outs’ ’e was most solicitous to obtain admission. 

Then, beiore Sir Humphrey could reply, a voice said : 

“Papa— papa, do let me come iuj I want to speak to 
you sc very — very badly — do let me come in 1” 

Dick kn^w this voice also. 

It was Milly’s. 

Tho expression on the baronet’s faco suffered consider* 
ably as those words fell upon his ear. 

“ Give me your word,” said Dick, “then go and unlock 
the door.” 

“ Enough — I promise.” 

“ But you must not leave the room.” 

Turpin as he spoke displayed his pistol somewnat osten- 
tatiously. 

Having done so, he hastened to conceal himself behind 
tho massive folds of the damask curtain at one side of the 
window. 

Evidently Sir Humphrey had come to the conclusion 
that the best policy he could adopt was to submit, for he 
went to the door and turned the key. 

Tlie very moment that he did so his daughter entered. 

Her voice had been sufficient to indicate to Dick that 
6he was labouring under great mental agitation, and he 
fancied he understood the cause of it when, peeping 
through tho curtain, he saw that tho first thing she did 
upon entering was to give a hurried glance arouud. 

He was still more inclined to think so when he heard 
her sigh deeply like one who is suddenly relieved of some 
great distress. 

But though this had something to do with her agitation, 
there was certainly something else, for she clung to her 
father’s breast and burst into tears. 

“ Why, my dear,” he said, so kindly, so gently that 
Dick was haidly able to believe his own ears, “what is 
the matter — what has happened?” 

“Oh, papa,” she said, endeavouring to repress her tears, 

“ I feel so — so very much distressed.” 

“Well — well, come in. There, sit down beside me 
and let me know your trouble.” 

It really seemed that Sir Humphrey was so much con- 
cerned about his daughter’s sorrow as to be oblivious of 
the fact that Dick was present, an observer and a listener 
to all that passed. 

“ Come,” he said, with the same gentleness as before, 

“ let me know your trouble ? Do not be afraid to speak.” 

But Milly seemed to have a most unconquerable diffi- 
culty in commencing. 

In fact, the more she tried the greater became her em- 
barrassment. 

“ At least,” said her father, “ let me know the immediate 
cause of this unusual agitation. What is it ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing? Who is it, then ?” 

“ Lord ” 

Sho stopped, more confused than ever. 

“ Lord Crake ?” said Sir Humphrey, interrogatively. 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“ Well, wnat of him ?” 

“ He is here again.” 

“I know it.” 

“And mamma would insist upon my going into the 
Ked Room, where he is.” 

“Well, and if she did? I see nothing terrible in 
that.” 

“ Oh yes, there was. papa. I told him that his suit was 
vain— that I could never love him ; hut he would not pay 
the least attention to my words. He laughecL and said 
that tho match had been agreed upon long and long age. 
and that you, papa, were quite determined I shoo'd wed 
no other.” 

Here she broke down entirely. 

“Well, well,” the baronet replied, a little testily, 
Lick thought, “ I must say that my wishes and your 
mother's, too, both went in that direction. We considered 
that the union would be an advantageous one in all re- 
spects." 

“ And do you really wish it ? Oh, papa, do not be ao 
unkind as to seal my misery for life. Do not force me k 
marry a man 1 cannot endure !” 
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“ Is Le, then, so very, very distasteful to you ?’’ asked 
Sir Humphrey, earnestly. 

“ More than I can tell you,” she replied, with a slight 
shudder. “Oh, listen to my request: withdraw your 
consent — do not force this hated marriage upon me!” 

A silence followed this appeal. 

It was disturbed only by Hilly’s sobs. 

From his post of observation' Hick could perceive that 
a struggle of a somewhat powerful nature was goiug im 
in Sir Humphrey’s breast. 

With the keenest anxiety he waited to know what 
would be the result, for, need we say it, he felt Its warm- 
est interest in the fair girl who had saved him, and in 
everything which concerned her. 

“Say no to him now, papa,” she pleaded, seeming to 
gather hope and courage from his continued silence — 
“say no to him, and so secure my hapipiuess. Oh, I can 
never — never love him !” 

“ It shall never be said, my dear,” exclaimed tlio baronet, 
at length, “ that I forced you to do anything so repugnant 
to your inclinations as this union seems to be." 

“ 01), para, how can I thank you for those words ?’’ 

“ By casting off this sadness. I blame you much in the 
affair. You should have made me understand the state 
of your feelings earlier, and not have allowed matters to 
have gone so far as they have now.” 

“ Do not — oh, do not upbraid mo on that account ! Be- 
lieve me, papa, I have tried my best to conquer my aver- 
sion, because I thougLt, if I could only succeed, how- 
pleased you would be. But, oh, papa, I found it impos- 
sible — quite impossible !” 

She ciung to him convulsively, and he, with all the 
tenderness he was able to display, endeavoured to soothe 
and calm her. 

“ There, my dear !" he said, kissing her tenderly. “ Be 
calm now — forget this sorrow. I will go at once to the 
lied Boom and make Lord Crake acquainted with the real 
facts of the ease.” 

He rose and went towards the door. 

Dick was in a dilemma. 

He did not like to step forward and interfere, agd yet 
at the same time he felt that lie should not be rig -it to 
allow the baronet to leave the room. 

Sir Humphrey seemed to recollect all at once the en- 
gagement he had entered into, and he paused irresolutely, 
not knowing what to do. 

“ I will keep my word," he said, after a moment’s 
thought, “and 1 leave behind me good security that I 
shall do so." 

These words were in the highest degree enigmatical to 
Milly, who looked after her father with surprise very 
visibly depicted upon her features. 

But the baronet hurried off. 

Dick made no attempt to stop him, for he understood 
perfectly well what he meant 

After tho door was closed Dick was half inclined to 
step forward and make Milly acquainted with his safety, 
lor iie fanciud she must be enduring no little uneasiness on 
that very account. 

But he hesitated and hesitated until the opportunity 
was lost; and perhaps it was as well that he did so. 

The baronet returned after a very brief absence. 

His countenance wore a very rulllod look. 

“How, my dear,” he said, “be happy once again; for 
to see smiles upon your face does me more good than all 
else ; besides, I have got through with that very disagree- 
able business. Lord Crake does not like it, and. blusters, 
and talks a great deal about what he shall do. Let him 
try— I don’t care that for him !’’ 

He snapped his fingers contemptuously as he spoke. 

But these vague threats seemed to alarm Milly 
greatly. 

“ Oh, papa, be carelul — pray be careful !” she ejaculated. 
“Do not anger him too much — you do not know him as I 
do. If you did, you would not think of despising his 
threats, for I am sure that trould not stop short at any 
villaiiy or wickedness.” 

“Pho, pho! Milly, you are nervous and excited. I 
think, too, that you misjudge Lord Crake. However, let 
things be how they may, the match is broken off at once 
and for ever.” 

The baronet spoke with great resolution, and Milly, 
again throwing tier arms around his neck, wept and 
thanked him by turns. 


Dick Turpin was far from being an unmoved witness 
of this scene. 

It displayed the baronet to him in altogt the* a new 
light. 

“ What a world of pities it is,” he thought, “ that a man 
with such a noble, gentle heart should have his mind so 
warped and distorted by old prejudices! Nevermind — 
he must, in spite of this, have the respect of all who know 
him thoroughly.'* 

After some time he persuaded Milly to leave him, 
alleging for his excuse that he had matters of much 
moment to atteud to. 

% he moment she passed out he closed tho door and 
locked it. 

As ho did so, Dick emerged from his hiding-plr.ee. 

But the pistol was iu his pocket. 

He was certain that there was no need of his weapon 
now. 

By this time the shades of evening had begun to gather 
thickly. 

Sir Humphrey and Dick had both been so closely occu- 
pied and so much interested m what had taken place, 
that they both failed to notice the obscurity that filled 
every corner of the apartment. 

“Night will very soon be here,’’ Dick said, as soon as 
he observed the circumstance ; “and then I shall relieve 
you of my presence, which cannot fail to be most distaste- 
ful to you. Yet I shall leave with deep regret, and when 
I go I shall entertain a greater feeling of respect for you 
than for any man I have ever met with.” 

“Because I have connived at your concealment?’’ 

“No; that is not the reason. It is becauso you have 
displayed a noble and mauly Lean.” 

A silence followed. 

Dick made his way towards the window and looked 
out. 

It was not yet so dark as to prevent him from seeing all 
over the garden. 

His eyes were riveted at once upon a pickaxe and 
spade resting against one of the trees. 

They Lad doubtless both been used very recently. 

Whether they had been forgotten, or whether tho man 
who had left them there would soon return and remove 
them to a place of security, were points upon which Dick 
would hare been glad to be resolved. 

lie thought once of frankly telling the baronet what ho 
wauled, but a little reflection soon induced him to alter 
his determination. 

The question might have been asked for what purpose 
he required the tools. 

He would in that case have been in considerable diffi- 
culty. 

He had made up his mind that no living creature save 
himself should be made aware with tho last resting-plaeo 
of poor Black BeSS. 

The baronet above all persons should bo kept in igno- 
rance of it, because after what he had said he would 
doubtless feel a strong curiosity to see her. 

This determined Dick. 

He would run the risk of obtaining the tools. 

Darkness came on rapidly, and Dick was thankful lor 
it. 

He was anxious for more reasons than one to get away 
from the vicinity of the Hall with as much speed as 
possible. 

He felt that already he had lingered in one spot too 
long, and nothing was more ) >robable than that the officers, 
being unable to hear any tidings of him abroad, would re- 
turn to the baronet’s domains in tho hope of being able" to 
get upon the scent again. 

Time passed on, until, in fact, aome one for the third 
time knocked at the library door- 

“ Sir Humphrey,” said Dick, :i it is now dark enough 
to leave, aud I hasten to relievo you of my unwelcome 
presence. I go, feeling a deep debt of gratitude is owing. 
You may smile at the gratitude of such a man as I am. 
But who can say, perhaps a time may come when 1 shall 
have the chance of befriending you. If the chance does 
egrne, I shall avail myself of it to the utmost ; and in any 
PAt-e, relieve me when I say that you will find it much 
belter to have Dick Turpin’s friendship than his enmity. 

Tne baronet made no reply, but smiled nightly. 

“ 1 will put you to the test, if you like," he cried 

“ Do so — do so.” 
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“ Then yon cannot requite what I hare done fac you 
better than by maintaining a profound silence respecting 
the events of this day. Do not mention the occurrence to 
a soul.” 

“You may rely upon being obeyed in that respect. 
Not a syllable shall ever pass my ”ps. But I shall cot 
and will rot look upon that as a requital. Farewell." 

Ho bowed deeply as be uttered the last word. 

Then, with a tirra step, ho walked towards the window, 
which, like most of them on the ground lloor, opened like 
folding doors. 

To turn the button and pass out took Dick but a 
mernent 

He casf a hasty, wary glacco around, but seeing no 
one, made a dart towards the tree, tho position of “hich 
he had most carefully noted. 

He could scarcely repress a cry of gratification upon 
finding that the tools were still where he had seen them. 

Prudence whispered to him to be silent. 

Shouldering the much- wished-fur implements, he 
hastened off. 

lie made his way in the required direction withent 
difficulty and without interruption, for there was eo 
longer such a sharp look-out kept now tho officers bad 
departed. 

He had to pause and look well about him more than 
once, in order to make sure that he was going right. 

On approaching the Hull , however, he had been careful 
to note every object he passed, and so at almost every 
turn he found some familiar object. 

Still, it was almost half an hour before he reached that 
little iron gate in the stone wall of which we have had 
occasion to make such fivqnent mention. 

P.rfore going to the spot where the remains of his poor 
mare lay, basthv covered with dead leaves, he looked up 
and down the high-road, so as to make sure that none of 
his foes were near. 

Nothing could be seen — nothing could be heard ; so he 
prepared to set about bis task with rery groat confi- 
dence. 

But when be reached the little mound of leaves his 
heart sank. 

A sob rose up in his throat, and, struggling for utter- 
ance, almost choked him. 

With a wild burst of grief, he threw himsell at full 
length upon the mound, and gave way unrestrainedly to 
his emotion. 

How long he remained there lie had no clear idea, for 
his mind was too much troubled to pay any great regard 
to the flight of time. 

Upon looking up, however, he saw that the moon was 
shining down upon him with a soft and beautiful radi- 
ance. 

Sighing heavily, he rose to his feet. 

“All the grief and all the remorse in the world is un- 
availing now," he said. ** It will do me no good, nor will 
it bring back you to life, my poor — poor Boss ! When I 
have performed my task the earth will cover every object 
of my affection. Nothing will be left — nothing- 
nothing !” 

This melancholy reflection well-nigh overcame him ; 
but, with a sudden tffort, he summoned up all Lis energy, 
and set about the task he had made up his mind to per- 
form. 

He worked with a will ; and to have seen him, no one 
would have guessed that he was so unaccustomed as he 
was to the use of spade and pickaxe. 

The ground was soft, and this made a material differ- 
ence ; but then he had to make an excavation of groat 
size. 

But as the moon rose higher and higher in the eky, his 
work steadily proceeded. 

Only occasionally did he pause to rest, and then only 
for tho briefest possible space of time. 

No sooner was bis breath recovered than h<* recom- 
menced. 

He was anxious to get finished, for he knew nc» now 
soon some untoward interruption might take place. 

“ There is no need to go deeper, I think,” he at last ex- 
claimed, while wiping the perspiration from his dripping 
brow. “No one will suspect that you are bore, and by 
means of all these leaves I shall easily hide ail traces of 
the earth having been disturbed}' Ytia, I am certain it is 
neep enough ” 


So saying, he sprang out of the grave. 

He then swept off the leaves with which he had covered 
poor Black Bess. 

Once more, then, was her form fully revealed to 
him. 

He stood gazing at her like one fascinated. 

The bright moon, now high above the tree tops, enabled 
him to see with very great distinctness. 

“ Poor Bess— pour Bess!” lie said, sadly. “This will 
be the last look that ever I shall take at these strong limbs, 
once so fleet, and now so rigid in death. I Lave killed 
you, and my only satisfaction is that your fame is estab- 
lished ; and I would ten times rather’ see you lying thus 
stiffened and stark at my feet than know that you had 
fallen into other hands. This .1 can endure, but I could 
not Lear the knowledge that you had found another 
master. Perhaps it is ail for the best— at any rate, it will 
be consoling if I cau only think so." 

Dick was right enough there, and it was really wonder- 
ful to observe what a change was effected by this reflec- 
tion. 

In a steadier way, he now set about finishing his work, 
having the air of oue who has made up his mind that it 
will be best to go through with a disagreeable business 
without flinching. 

It taxed all his powers, however, to roll Black Bess into 
tho grave. 

Her weight seemed to have increased fully one-half, 
and he could only move her by what seemed imper- 
ceptible distances at a time. 

But he persevered, and the body was brought nearer 
and nearer to the brink. 

At last, by using tho spado as a lever, he was enabled 
to roll her into the grave altogether. 

As he had been carolui to make the excavation large 
enough, ue had nc further trouble as regarded placing 
her iu any other position than tho one into which she 
chanced to fall. 

A few moments oi sad reflection passed, and then he 
threw in the first shovelful of earth. 

It soemed to him as though some one had struck him 
a sharp blow upon his heart. 

This was the first pang, and soon over. 

Animating himself with all the resolution which he 
could command, he set briskly to work, and shovelled iu 
the soil. 

This was a work that proceeded with great rapidity, 
and ere long the large hole was completely filled up. 

He stamped down the earth with his feet, so as to 
make it as firm and compact a3 possible ; yet when ho 
reached the surface much superfluous earth rein fined. 

Convinced that it would not do to let it remain in a 
mass where it was, he, with infinite pains and trouble, 
carried it away, distributing it by shovelfuls over a large 
area. 

This done, he returned to the scene of his labours, and 
covered the last resting-place of Black Bess with loaves 
in such a manner as would, he felt certain, conceal its 
locality. 


CHAPTER MCXIII. 

DICK TURPIN UNEXPECTEDLY FINDS HIMSELF INVOLVED 
IN A MOST STRANGE ADVENTURE. 

His melancholy task thus brought to a completion, Diek 
Turpin flung away the implements with which he had 
achieved it, and, leaning against a tree, gave himself up 
to deep and bitter thought. 

There was not oue pleasant point upon which his mind 
could rest. 

All was as dark, drear, and desolato as tho scene around 
him, for some scudding cloud3 driven troja the north- 
west had by this time obscured the disc ot the queen of 
•U'ght. 

As one might say, unconsciously Dick's eyes were 
fixed upon tho leaves covering the grave of poor Black 
Bess, and yet the idea occurred to him of how much those 
dead, withered leaves resembled his own blighted 
hopes. 

At length, with a sudden start, ho aroused him- 
self. 

“ Bess, my poor old lass, I have kept my word. I havo 
done for you nil that I am able. Now I must leave you 
And even at this moment the conviction comes over aw 
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that I have looked my last upon thi3 scene. I shall never 
— never see it more* 

He looked around him as well as the diminished light 
should allow him. 

He fully tntended that it should bo a parting glance. 

Having taken it, he stepped towards the wall. ( 

He was about to look over to reconnoitre, when ho was 
etaxtled by a clear whistle. 

The sound came from somewhere close at hand. 

It was only natural that the fugitive should think it 
was in some way connected with himself — that ho should 
come immediately to the conclusion that it boded danger 
*o him. 

Before he could make up hie mind to do anything, Low- 
ever, the whistle was repeated a second and third 
time. 

Being thus on his guard, and in expectation of hearing 
it, Dick was ahle to decide with tolerable precision as t.o 
the source from which the sound proceeded. 

His first idea was that it came from the high-road, and 
was a signal made by some of his foes. 

But now he was certain that it issued from the trees 
wnong which he stood. 

This was altogether so strange and unlooked-for, that 
for a brief space of time he stood still in deep thought. 

His brain worked busily — so busily that it would be 
Impossible for ns to give eyen a bare outliue of what passed 
through his mind. 

Perhaps if any notion was more distinct than another 
it was that he had been watched, and that this was a 
signal given by some one who had tracked him from the 
Hall — a signal that would let the officers form an idea 
of the whereabouts of their prey. 

Such a supposition was a very likely one indeed, and 
one that made Dick feel no slight amount of anxiety, for 
he was conscious that he should now be found at a great 
disadvantage. 

It seemed very much like a confirmation of this impres- 
sion when he heard the sound of another whistle thrice 
repeated. 

It was like the one he had first heard, except that it 
was fainter in tone. 

But evidently it came from a considerable distance off. 

It was succeeded by the trampling of horses’ feet. 

“ I am right,” said Dick, to himself, as he took his pistols 
from his pockets and got them in readiness for use — “ they 
are coming now. All will be over in a few moments — I 
am found, and it will be in vain to fly. 

“ Is this retribution ?” he murmured, after a brief pause. 

“ Am I to die upon your grave, old girl ? Was it so pro- 
phetic a feeling that told me I was taking my last look of 
this place ? It seems so ; but one thing, at least, is certain 
— I will die nowhere else. If a hundred officers attack j 
me 1 will fling away my life, but 1 will nsV'r yield — 1 
never — never !” 

r ?hose who had known Dick Turpin could have told how 
terribly in earnest he was, by the way he compressed his 
lips and knitted his brows as soon as be had finished 
uttering his determination. 

But he started again, and listened if possible with 
greater intentness thau before. 

His features changed their expression to one of puzzled 
doubt. 

The sounds of the horses’ hoofs had not ceased ; on the 
contrary, they were much more audible, but mingled 
with their clatter could now be distinctly beard tho 
rumbling of wheels. 

“It is some vehicle which is coming,” ejaculated 
Dick. 

He drew a long breath, for he began to think it was 
very possible that he was not concerned in the matter 
at all. 

But, beyond doubt, a few minutes at the most would 
settle that question. 

Dick waited. 

Nearer and nearer came the vehicle uni,., with a 
sudden dash, it stopped somewhere very close indeed to 
the little iron gate in the garden walL 

Scarcely had the rumbling of wheels ceased tho a 
footstep was heard. 

By the peculiar crunching sound, Dick knew that it 
was some one treading with rather a lneivy step upon the 
gravelled pathway. 

V* ho wa- it ) 


Dick felt he would willingly give much tc know, and 
also to learn srhy that carriage had been orought so 
strangely to the gate. D 

It was mysterious, to say the least of it. aui therefore 
on that account alone quite enough to attract Dick's 
attention. 

But, in addition to this, he seemed so much mixed up 
in events which had recently taken place upon Sir Hum- 
phrey’s estate as to make him feel that everything con- 
nected with it was sufficient to awaken and claim all his 
interest. 

This was why it was he stepped forward with great 
caution, in the hope of getting more intelligence than he 
at present possessed. 

We have said that all around the ground was very 
thickly strewn with decaying fallen leaves, and such was 
the care Dick made use of in his advance that his foot- 
steps wore inaudible even to himself. 

But he did not venture to go too near the gravel-path, 
lest he should be discovered. 

Voices he could hear, but was not able to distinguish 
the words uttered, owing to the suppressed tones eni 
ployed. 

It was fortunate he paused, for the conversation ceased, 
and his quick ear caught a returning footstep 

Dick crouched dowu behind the trank of the tree th&t 
was nearest to where he stood. 

Then peering through the gloom as best he could, he 
caught a glimpse of a tall figure muffied in a cloak. 

But the obscurity was so great, and the figure passed 
by so quickly, that Dick was unable to form any definite 
opinion regarding his identity. 

He disappeared, aud his footsteps soon ceased to be 
heard. 

“ 1 must learn more of this affair,” murmured Diek. 
“ I feel that merely for my own safety’s sake I ought to 
gather more intelligence. I will do it. But what shall 
be the first step ?” 

It did mot require much deliberation to enable him to 
oovie to a decision upon this point. 

With the same stealtbfulncss as he bad formerly em- 
ployed, Dick crept towards the wall. 

On gaining it, he raised himself and peeped over the 
coping. 

To his surprise, he saw, drawn up quite close to the 
little iron gate, a large travelling carriage. 

It was drawn by four horses. 

Upon one sat the postillion, and just inside the vehicle, 
partially revealed by the light of a lamp, Dick fancied he 
could detect some one seated aud leaning back with folded 
arms. 

He continued to gaze for several seconds. 

Then, finding that there was really nothing of which 
be could take further cognisance, be retired, making use 
of the same silence and caulion as before. 

“ There is something more in this than appears at first 
sight,’’ he murmured. “ I must try and find out whai 
has become of the man in the cloak. It may be he will 
be the one that will throw a light upon all these dark 
proceedings.” 

With these half-uttered words upon his lips, Dick crept 
onwards in the direction taken by the stranger. 

lie did not actually tread upon the gravel-path, but he 
kept very close indeed to *he edge of it. 

tStill, although he paused at frequent intervals, he 
found that all was profoundly still. 

No sounds whatever floated to his keen, listening ears. 

Further and further on he went — so far that he began 
to think that the stranger must have abandoned the 
gravel-path and struck off in some other direction. 

Just as he paused in irresolution, he detected the faint 
murmuring of voices. 

A little attention made him aware of the locality 
whence they proceeded, and he hastened in that direo 
tion. 

As he went, he soon became sensible that the way was 
familiar to him. a 

He had trod that part of the domains before. 

All at once he recollected that he was approaching the 
pond where he had had so narrow an escape from being 
wounded by the bullet from tho officer’s pistol. 

But bad to manifest if possible still greater caution in 
all bis movements, owing to the silence which pre?aiUd 
and the somewhat open nature of the 8 pci. 
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Dick knew that voice. 

Every tcuo of h sent a thrill t >i gratitude and pleas u.-» 
through his heart. 

It was his protecto- — the baronet’s daugk xr— who had 
spoken. 

Great as had been the amount of Interest experienced 
from the first by Dick, it was ns nothing when taken ia 
comparison with that which he now felt. 

Why w *s she there ? 

What meant that carriage at the gate ? 

Who vat her companion ? 

It was to the last of tlicSQ three questions that Dirk was 
able to return the most satisfactory reply. 

It was Lord Crake who was standing by her side — Ike 
rejected suitor — and the individual who, no doubt, \,\A 
blown the whistle which for a time excited to much un- 
easiness in Dick’s breast. 

But he had not much opportunity for speculation 


ngures at length met Turpin’s view. 

t>ne was male, tue other female, ethd that was about all 
beeouid distinguish clearly, save that they were talking 
;ery earnestly together. 

& earnestly indeed, that he was emboldened to ap- 
proach much nearer than he would otherwise have deemed 
prudent. 

Nearer and yet nearer still he crept, in the continual 
hope that he should be able to overhear at least a few of 
the words they were exchanging. 

He was successful. 

The first wo»b he detected were these ; 

V My lord, aH your urgings are quite vam — it is useless 
for you to repeat them or to add others. I can never — 
never love yon. You compel me to speak thus boldly. 
My father has put an end to the engagement between us 
— if such it could be called - a nd henceforth we must be 
Strangers.” 

He; 246 .— Black Bess. 
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All his faculties were required to listen to what was 
said. 

Lord Crake did not return any immediate reply ; and 
Milly, in a voice which showed that her breast was full of 
agitation, continued : 

You assured me,” she said, “ that it was of the highest 
importance to me that. I should meet you on this spot 
to-night — that not only rny happiness depended upon it, 
but absolutely the welfare of all those that 1 hold dear. 
It was this fist consideration which influenced me most — 
which induced me, after much hesitation, to make up my 
mind to accede to your request. I atn here. Why do 
you not make the communication to which you have 
referred ?” 

“ Have you weighed well all that you have safd ? ’ 
asked her companion, iu a manner that soen.si to alarm 
the young girl greatly. 

“ Yes,” she answered, with an effort. “Why do you 
ask?” 

“ Simply that you should have nothing to reprdfcch ree 
with.” 

“How reproach you ?’* 

“Listen, and I will tell you.” 

“ Speak.” 

“You are perfectly certain that you do not and cannot 
love mo?” . d 

“Perfectly certain.” 

The answer was given with great dignity aud firm- 
ness. 

“And that no circumstances will occur that will induce 
you to love me sufficiently for you to consent to become 
my wife ?” 

“ I do not believe it possible.” 

“ Enough. We now understand each other.” 

“Sir!” 

“You have spoken out clearly, Now it is my turn." 
She shrank back in affright at his menacing manner. 
But he stepped up closely to her, and, seizing her by 
the wrist, said, in rapid tones : 

“Understand me clearly. You are in my power — 
wholly, utterly in my power, and, such being the case, I 
do not mind letting you know what yon may expect. In 
the first place, then, I care no more for you than you do 
for me— aud that is little enough, no doubt.” 

There was much bitterness iu the way these words 
were pronoimced. 

But, without pausing, he continued, rapidly— so ra- 
pidlv, and with so much apparent vindictiveness that 
Hilly, terrified and, as it were, fa.-cirated, neither moved 
nor spoke. 

“But you are an heiress, while I am almost a bankrupt 
in purse. But it is your wealth I covet — aud your wealth 
that I am determined to have! I tell you so without 
disguise. 1 would gladly have had it by fair means ; but 
eince you will not have it so, why, rather tb«D fail, 1 will 
Lave it by foul ! You are alone — no one can hear you 
even if you should cry out. Those at the Hall kuow 
nothing of your absence. I have things all my own 
way.” 

He ended almost with a scream of exultation. 

But Diek drew just a trifle nearer, and as he did so he 
said to himself : 

“ Not quite so much as you imagine, my lord.” 

As for poor Milly, she was ready to siuk to the ground 
with apprehension. 

Terror overpowered all her faculties. 

“Perhaps now,” he continued, with a scornful aud 
triumphant air — “ perhaps now you wish you had be- 
haved better to me, but it is too late. You are mine— 
wholly, irrevocably mine. My last chance of saving my- 
self from utter rum lies in making you my wife.” 

£j, these dreadful words Milly shrieked aloud. 

So loud aud piercing was the cry, and so shrilly did it 
seem to echo ail areuuid, that Diek fancied it Could not fail 
reach the ears ci the inmates of the Hall. 

Upon hearing this scream, Turpin’s first impulse was 
to spring forward, but this reflection controlled him 

“Another cry like that,” said Lord Crake,, with savage 
bitterness, “and y>u shall dearly rue having give*! it 
utterance. I tell yoo again that you arg mine — that you 
cannot escape me. 'Listen — listen J” 

Milly appeared almost ready to sink to the earth. 
Indeed, it is probable that the tight grasp which was 
maintained upon her wrist kept her from falling. 


L*rd Crake weiit'on. ' ' - 

He spoke with additional excitement 
“ Close at hand I have a carriage waiting— fleet horse* 
are harnessed to it — faithful fellows of my own are In 
attendance That vehicle shall carry us to s village some 
twenty miles off, and when we have passed a nigut there 
you will bo glad to beg to be my wife instead of indig- 
nantly refusing as yon do now.” 

“Help — mercy — help!” said Milly, faintly. 

But, with a mocking laugh, her companion advanced a 
step, and fluhg hie arms around her as though' about to 
bear her away by main force from the spot. . ' 

Dick had kept quiet thus long with great difficulty. 

Ue could not have done so bnt for his firmly-grounded 
expectation- that ere long some one from the Hail would 
appear upon the scene. . : . . -#' 4 . 

But no one caiHefcaud so he resolved" to interfere. 

It was jmpSffuwMQ let matters go ou further.. 

Other reasons, perhaps, induced-Diek to hold back as 
he Iwui done. ‘ ■ — * jjjU 3 3* 

He. knew well that he w as near enough to step forward 
at any moment and save Milly from any personal harm, 
and he wished to .kuow to what extent Lord Crake 
would commit himself. 

Precipitation on Dick’s part would have ruined all. 
Besides, the disappointment of- his lordship would be 
all the greater, aud consequently his punishment all the 
more severe, if he was foiled iu what he believed to be the 
crowuitig moment of his sueecss. J 
But when Dick saw him fling his arms around her in 
the manner we have described, his intentions being, 
doubtless, to bear her to the carriage that' was in waiting, 
he could contain' himself no longer. f* 

With a sudden bopud, he quitted big place of conceal- 
ment aud stood before Lord Crake. 

Diek held a pistol in hi$ blind, an&tbe use that he im- 
mediately made of it was to "presents it’ to his lordship’s 
breast, while he said, in a suppressed Voice : 

“ Villain ! release your hold upon this lady! And if 
you refuse, or wise such. an .ijuhjiy as shall bring your 
fellows to your tud, this mom^Tshairbe yuuV last!” 

It may safely ‘'be averted that" his lordship could not 
have been more astonished if’Bick had suddenly dropped 
from the clouds. ... *. 

It was probably while under the iufluenee of this 
amazement that. he released his hold upowbis captive. 

In 'her agitation, she did .uoi^at . firat^recogaiso 
Turpin. 

Findiug in a moment' to whom it was she owed her 
deliverance, shexduiigto him. for protection. _• 

“ Save me — save inei” sho half" shrieked. “Save me 
from this ninu ! You spoke.,_about your ..gratitude — you 
have novy an. opportunity of showing.it! -.Save me— save 
me!” - . .. .. 

l“ Be under no apprehensions,” said Dick ; “ you are 
quite jttfo I have been watching, you, pud should have 
interfered before had I thoroughly . understood the 
matter.” . ’ * 

Dick still kept the barrel of his pistol Steadily pointed 
at Lord Crake, who made not the least attempt either at 
resistance or escape. 

But that he should prove one of the rankest cowards iu 
the world will surprise no one, for none but a cowaitj 
could have planned the base desigu which Turpin had so 
fortunately been able to frustrate, 

But, advancing footsteps could now be heard, and im- 
mediately afterwards lights appeared here aud there 
among the trees. .• - . jtff * f 

Voices, too, were heard calling out, and Dick, believing 
these new-eomfs to belong to the Hall, responded to. their 
cries in order to guide them to the scene of action. 

Upou observing this. Lord Crake made an attempt to 

fly . ' . 

Turpin, however, prevented him In a moment by.seiz- 
ing him by the arm and pressing the muzzle of the pistol 
against his cheek. . ..-r-jB 

Footsteps were now heard coming from the .direction 
of the iron gate. 

It was at this moment, too, that the first, party ap- 
peared. ; ; 

With a glad cry of relief, Milly left Dick’s side aud 
flung herself upou the breast of some one tnat -Dick 
instantly recognised to be the baronet. 

Sir Humphrey looked about him in great sorpriea, 
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evidently unable to oomprehend the meaning of what he 

saw- 

Before he could collect himself sufficiently to ask a 
question, Lord Crake’s two accomplices came into 
view. % ■ ■ 

No -sooner did they find themselves tftofronted by so 
large & party than they turned and fled. 

“ Seize those men I" cried Turpin, in a loud voice. “Do 
not allow them to escape on any account!”. 

There was so much command in the w.ay he spoke that, 
without hesitation, several set off in, pqrsuit, not- pausing 
to ask themselves who. had issued the order and whether 

they ought to obey it _ 

The sound of Dick’s voice had the effect of drawing the 
baronet’s attention to him. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed, .“is it you? What is ttie 
mpaning-of all this?” 

“Ask your daughter, and ask this man,” responded 

Dick. • . ‘ 

Sir Humphrey at once appealed to Milly. 

The task of giving a relation of what- Lad taken place 
was almost beyond her powers. 

But she said enough to enable her father to comprehend 
the rights of the case. 

His rage was so great that he was about to inflict a 
summary chastisement upon Lis lordship there and 

then. > . - 

But a fresh event occurred, which produced an entire 
revolution. - 

This was nothing less than the return of Mr. Skellum 
and his party 

They had been many miles • round the country, and 
although they had everywhere made the closest iuouiries, 
they had failed to learn any particulars of the man Vney 
sought. 

That he could Lav© got away entirely unseen they did 
not believe to be possible, and -it was this belief which 
induced them, as a kind of last hope, to return to the 
vieioity of the Hall. 

Mr. Skellunvin' .especial" clung to the idea that Dick was 
co'ncealed ac me where on the premises. 

Very luckily, Dick was apprised of their approach be- 
fore they- came-ibto view. - - - 

One of those who had started off in pursuit of Lord 
Crake's two accomplices came back and said : . 

“ Your worship — your worship-, the Lurmon officers 
haVo-come back ! T-key will be herein a minute! That’s 
what I call lua ;y !” ... 

“Hold this fellow, some one!” cried Dick, referring to 
hiS-lordship.- ..... • 

Half a dozen eagerly rushed forward and seized 
him.- • 

Dick was about to dash off at once, in the vague and 
desperate- bppe that he should be able to secure bis 
safety by immediate flight, when Milly Hung herself be- 
fore him and- arrested Ills further progress. 

“ Father — father, this man— -I know not who he is, save 
that- he- i6*iu 'terror -of the’ law, and -that the officers are 
doing all t hoy-can -to’-tako him prisoner — I say it is .to 
biin, 'and to- him -alone, that -I owe my safety this night. 
But for his interposition Lord Crake ‘would have carried 
out his odious designs. Surely such * great -service {is 
this’ 'should not go -unrequited? No,- ho— a thousand 
times no ! You must interpose your authority — you must 
prevent hie capture!” j* ' ' 

Sir 'Humphrey,- m a rule, was not a very good 
tiuV'k’er." - •• ' ■ - ! 

Store particularly was he puzzled when several tilings 
were said to him hi a breath, arid wheu it was necessary 
for Lira to d,oci‘de suddenly upon some method- ot vr" 
ceciihtg.- *• i :: - - 5 - 

iBirt hrs faculties had been much' quickened by the dis- 
covery of the imminent danger iii -which his daugn er 
had been placed ■ 

lie was ’able to understand the p«ril whica--Dick 
stood. 

-But- he -knew not how to save him 
The officers were not more than a ww yards distant, 
and in a i no merit or two wouM apppar upon the scene. 

Publicly to attempt'to throw the Shie.d of “protection 
b-tore h’im- he knew to bo-far beyond his pevers. 

\Ynat, then, was he to do ? 

lie waswilling to save Dick, for he prized his daughter 
highly. 


But the matter required careful end continued 

thought. 

This was now out of the question. 

It was imperative that he should make up his mind at 
once. 


CHAPTER MCXIV. 

DICK TVRl'IN CONCEALS HIMSELF IN THE OLD SUMMER- 
HOUSE. 

WiiEN Milly first spoke, Dick had remained still, his 
breast being filled with the vague hope that Sir Humphrey 
might in some way interpose and save him. 

Unless something of the kind was done, too, he felt 
that his chances of escaping his persistent ' foes were 
slight indeed. 

But when lie eaw the indecision which manifested 
itself in the baronet’s manner, ho resolved not to linger 
and not to depend upon anyone but himself in procuring 
his safety. 

“Many thanks,” he said, genlly striving to release 
himself from Milly’s grasp. “ The intention to help me 
is as well appreciated and as much valued as the very act 
of doing so would lie. But you must leave me to shift 
for myself.” 

“ Nay, I’ll be d — d if I do!” said the baronet, with 
great warmth. 

“But I must go!" pleaded Dick. “It will be death to 
me if I remain here another moment !” 

“ Where will you go ?” 

“ Leave that to me.” 

“ No, I tell you !” 

“ Too late — too late !” 

“No — no I Skirt the fishpond here — make your way 
as fast as you can along the path, and it will bring you in 
sight of an old, dilapidated summer-house. Enter that, 
and j oii are safe." 

“ How so ?” asked Dick, eagerly. 

He had released himself from Milly’s detaining grasp, 
and w'as about to dart off, when the last words of the 
baronet arrested him and revived his hopes. 

“ There is a fireplace there," continued the baronet, - 
speaking with great haste and excitement, though he so 
suppressed his voice that noue but his daughter and the 
fugitive could hear him — “ press down on the right-hand 
corner of the mantel-shelf, and pull towards you — a recess 
will be disclosed- ” 

The Baronet would doubtless have entered into further • 
particulars, but Dick had heard enough to answer his 
purpose. 

“ Thanks — a thousand thanks !” he cried, and then 
rushed off at the top of his speed in the direction men- 
tioned by the baronet. 

But’he had already lingered too long. 

The - police officers all caught sight of the flying 
form. 

Mr. Skellum held a .rawn pistol in his hand. 

“Stop — stop," he yelled — “stop, or I fire I" 

But Dick only increased his pace. 

Skellum was as good as his word. 

He pulled the trigger. 

“I believe * have winged him,” h© said, as coolly 8a 
though he bad been speaking of a partridge. 

| It was at this moment that lie caught sight of Sir 
Humphrey. 

! “1 have him now, your worship — I feel sure I have 

him now ! Something seemed to tell me that ho was . 
still lurking aoout your premises ” 

Sir Humphrey di’d not speak, for the very simple reason 
•hat he knew not what to say. 

He seemed, too, to have a very great amount of con- 
fidence in the hiding-place lie had signified to Turpin. v=i 

His only fear was as to tire extent of the hurt tie had 
received. 

On the present occasion Skellum was too much excited 
by the success he had met with to show the baronet raucb 
of that deference which he had hitherto been so careful 
to display. . 

No sooner had he finished speaking the words we 
have just recorded thau he slipped from ins horse, an-i, 
calling to his men to follow him, dashed off in pur- 
suit. 

Poor Milly was a prey to a thousand terrors. 

It was an instinct with her to side with the unfov* 
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i urate : and the mf re fact of Dick having 60 many ene- 
mies to contend with would doubtless have called forth 
all her compassion ; but now that he had rendered her 
such an important service, she was doubly anxiou? that 
be should be saved, ti. 

Indeed, when Skelium departed So suddenly, 6ne was 
just calming herself with the intention of making an 
appeal to him to let the highwayman go free. 

As this appeal would hare been utterly fruitless, it 
was quite as well that it should have been kit 'lamade. 

“ Oh, father — father,” she exclaimed, bursting into 
tears, and clinging convulsively to Sir Humphrey’s 
breast, “ we shall see him slain before our eyes !” 

“ No —no, my dear ! I believe — that is, I hope that he 
is quite safe. If he can only reach the summer-house in 
time to conceal himself in the recess — — ” 

“ But I am afraid he has not had time. Do you think 
he has ?” 

-It is hard to say. He would make great speed unless 
ve r y severely wounded, which I hope he is net” 

Milly wept afresh. 

.*• Have you no power to save him?” she asked. ‘ : If 
you have, exert it for my sake.” 

11 Openly, I have not ; but if he has gained the recess 
all will be well.” 

•• Will not the officers discover it?” 

‘ There is little fear. The secret was, I believe, known 
only to me up to to-night. It was a contrivance made 
i~ troublous times, iu order to afford a hiding-place and 
a means of escape.” 

-No more was said then upon the subject, for Lord 
Crake interrupted them. 

He had been greaily disconcerted by the unexpected 
turn which affairs had taken, and not a little astonished 
by the arrival of the police officers, and the events which 
had succeeded. 

But that base, unblushing effrontery of which he pos- 
sessed no inconsiderable share at last came to his aid. 

Immediately he set about attempting to iree himself 
rrom his present position. 

“ Sir Humphrey,” he cried, in a loud voice, “ I know 
not what your purpose or intention may be iu keeping me 
a prisoner thus ; but I can assure you the wisest thing you 
can do is to set me at liberty.” 

This cool request would most likely have brought some 
terrible expletives to the lips of Sir Humphrey had not 
Milly interposed. 

“ Yes — yes,” she said — “ 6et him free. Let us never see 
him more. We know him now, and in the future shall be 
able to beware of him.” 

“ If I do, may I ” 

“ Hold !” interrupted the dissolute young noble. “Just 
ask yourself what good you are likely to derive by push- 
ing this matter to extremities? I tried a bold plan — I 
have failed. Let that be the end of the matter ; and the 
quieter it is kept and the less your daughter is mixed up 
end mentioned with it, the better it will be for her reputa- 
tion.” 

What effect this hint may have had upon the mind cl 
the hot-tempered baronet we know not. 

But he said to those who held Lord Crake in custody: 

“Bolease him — let him go where he likes. If I want 
him 1 shall be able to find him and until then he v*ill only 
be an incumbrance.” 

The men quitted their hold upon him with great reluct- 
ance. 

They were every one deeply devoted to tneir young 
mistress, and felt keenly the gross insuU that had been 
offered her. 

Their fingers itched to take some personal cognisance 
oi the matter. 

Most, wishful and significant were the glances cast to- 
wards the fishpond. 

The presence of their master, oowever, restrained 
them. 

1 hey were wall acquainted with bis fiery cw^>&inoa, 
end had ail learned the wisdom of showing implicit 
t oedieuce to his commands. 

Papa — papa,” said Milly. ' let us leave this place. 
Let us follow the police officers to the old summer-house 
Who knows what, may have happened ? Who rsij sav 
hi a’ our presence will be altogether useless ?*’ 

Having nothing to keep him on the preserb spc.*, the 
brvronet readily yielded to nis daughter’?, •visb. 


Moreover, he was very anxious to have hie own natural 
enriosity gratified. 

Their departure was eagerly w&tobed by the men who 
had so lately had charge of Lord Crake. * 

In another moment, without a word being exchanged 
— for all were animated by the same desire— they turned 
and pounoedupon their late prisoner, who had not yet had 
time to get out of their reach. 

In vain he straggled and fought, and called in a lend 
voice upon Sir Humphrey. 

The Baronet either could not or would not hear. 

“ Into the old fishpond with him !” waa the general cry, 
“We will ms.se him ford his way across it. Coma ou — 
come on ! We’ll cool his love for him I’ll warrant !” 

Lord Crake 6tood in great dread of his prospective pun- 
ishment. 

He was one of Ifcose effeminate creatures to whom the 
idea of cold water is too horrible to endhre a moment's 
contemplation. 

And then the water in the pond too, so thickly over- 
grown with green 6limy weeds as it was, and so bitterly 
cold as it would most likely provie, for it was the winter 
season. 

But his captors did not think once of turning aside from 
any such consideration as this. 

In vain he offered them large sums of money if they 
would only set him at liberty— if they would only re- 
linquish their intention of giving him a cold bath. 

Then be tried threats, warning them what would he 
the oonsc-queuce if they perj traced this assault upon 
him. 

To his mortification he discovered that no more notice 
was taken of his threats than of his bribes. 

“Now then, my lads,” cried one; “let as go all to- 
gether. Get ready!” 

“Eight yon are 1” 

“ One — two— three !” 

At the last word they suddenly ceased swinging him to 
and fro between them, and the consequence was ho 
hurled forward through the air several feet. 

He came down with a terrifio splash into the water ; and 
as he happened to reach it upon his back, he floundered 
about most tremendously for a moment or two, to the in- 
finite amusement and satisfaction of his tormentors. 

At last, blinded and breathless, be gained his feet, and 
made a frantic dash towards dry lac i 

But they drove him off. 

They were determined not to let him get out unless he 
chose to wade across and emerge upon the ether 
side. 

But, stung to rage and fury, he foolishly refused to do 
this. 

But the men were firm, and all his attempts to land 
preyed fruitless. 

They pelted him with stones ; they picked up handfuls 
of the half-dry mud at the brink of the pond and flung at 
him, until his condition was deplorable indeed. 

In the end he had to succumb. 

Bat the yell of delight and derision with which he war 
greeted when he turned his back to them and began to 
wade across, so infuriated him that he paused, and seemod 
half inclined to commence the unequal contest again 

But he thought better of it. 

Summoning up all his energies, he made bisway across 
the pond with all the speed that was possible. 

But. as the sheet of water was of considerable extent, 
the feat was neither easily nor speedily accomplished. 

When he did reach the other aide, a more forlorn- 
looking object than this dissolute young nobleman 
sented could not by any means be imagined. 

Dripping with v et, plastered from head to foot by the 
slimy mud at the bottom of the pond, and the still more, 
slimy green weed which floated on the surface, and with 
his features scarcely distinguishable, be did indeed look 
the very embodiment of wretchedness. 

A shriek of laughter from the men on the opposite bank 
reached his eare. vs 

Maddened with fury, he turned round and shook hi* 
clenched fists while -urses and threats of vsngeancw 
poured from his lips. 

But, from a movement that was made by the throng,; 
he surmised that they were about tc run round with the 
view of repeating their discipline. 

This was greatly tc be dreaded, $u turning round, hi? 
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£>rv along at the utmost speed he was capable of 
making. 

He pressed his hands to his ears, so as to chut oat the 
deriGjve cries by which he was pursued, and felt truly 
thankful when a little clump of trees hid him-froia fchcr 
hated view. 

Leaving him to his fate, howevar, we r^un 4c ' 
who requires all our attention. 

Hr. Skellum wm quite right when ho sate he aad 
11 winged him.” «. 

Diok was conscious of two things, vhioh seemed to him 
simultaneous. J* 

These were t sharp blow on hie arm, such as might 
be given by a stick, and th% report of a pistol. 

He knew he was wonnded in the arts oven before he 
observed that it was hanging by his side numbed and 
painless. 

Bnt the effects, of course, would quickly make them- 
selves felt. 

Still he did not pause ; but, grinding bis teeth, bounded 
forward with additional speed. 

He heard his pursuers hastening after him, and he 
would have at once given himself up for lost but for the 
hope of safety whioh the old summer 'nouse held out to him. 

That stimulated him to make what we axe justified in 
calling supernatural exertions. 

It w as not until he had run for some distance, and felt 
the warm blood trickling down his fingers, that he re- 
membered that he was leaving a crimson trail behind 
him, which the officers would have no trouble whatever 
in following. 4 ■> 

Unless this was stopped, even the secret recess in the 
old summer-house would prove valueless to him. 

He was obliged to pause, though by pausing he knew 
how very greatly he was diminishing his cnumeig of 
safety. 

Ball it was unavoidable. 

With great rapidity he tore off his neckcloth, and with 
equal speed bound it roughly round h>s arm, so that even 
if die now of blood was not stanched, yet It was pre- 
vented from trickling to the ground. 

The delay was so trifling as to be, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, almost unappreciable. 

Yet, in the present Instance, It allowed his foes to gain 
opon him fearfully. 

Nerving himself to make, if possible, increased exertion, 
Dick followed in the direction indicated by the baronet, 
straining his eyes in the continual ho^e of being able to 
catch sight of the dilapidated Luildiug. 

At last he saw something that was a few shades darker 
than other objects around. LIm, and towards this he ran, 
convinced it w*s what he wanted. 

Breathless, and throbbing with pain, he dashed open 
the partialiy-clo6ed door, and glared around him. 

That is, he endeavoured to do so, for the interior of 
the summer-house was profoundly dark. 

Still he fancied he saw the fireplace, and stre le across 
the Uooring. 

He was right. 

Remembering the directions be had received, he pressed 
upon one end of the mantel-shelf, and then pulled towards 
him. j.-. 

Having only one hand to use, he found this task a 
difficult one 

But the exigency of his sitcation seemed to endow him 
with fresh strength. 

The whole mass came towards him. 

Whether there really was a recess or not, he could not 
perceive ; but, pushing in, he found the baronet had de- 
scribed the hiding-place correctly. 

But by the time this much was done the officers had 
got to within a dozen yards of him. 

He had ri'fl to pull the fireplace back into its plsce 
again, and about tnis he had not waited to receive any 
instructions whatever. 

But Dick's fingers were busy. 

With great haste he felt up and down, »nd in an instant 
encountered a kind of handle, shaped something like a 

loop tfr 

.Turn b« seized with his right hand, and then pulled 
vrwarda him with all his might. 

The front 61 the fireplace was made to open on binges 
♦itei the fashion of a door, and he pulled until it was im» 
possible to pull any further. 


Yet, even then he did not release his hold, bnt stood, 
grasping the handle, ana waiting with no trifling amount 
ol anxiety the approach of his foes. 

In this respect he would not have grumoidd if hi& 
patience had been taxed a little more severely, tor 
scarcely bad he drawn the grate into Into its place than 
several of his foes reached the threshold. 

“ Hullo 1” said a voice, which he recognised at once 
as being Mr, Skellum’s— “ hullo ! what place have wo 
here ? Is he Inside, I wonder ?” 

“ I believe I saw him enter,” said another voioe, 
“ though the darkness prevents me from saying for cer- 
tain.” 

“ Well, we shall eooa know,” continued Skellum. 
“ Out with a light, some of you ! Be quick, can't 
yon 1” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth before Dick 
caught sight of a glimmer of light. 

This naturally raised in his breast a thousand appre- 
hensions. 

He made sure that as he could see this light he could 
not properly have closed the recess. 

If so, nothing could pr.tvent his discovery. 

With an anxiousuess of which it is possible for some 
remote idea to be formed he waited to hear what should 
happen next. 

The lantern seemed to be flashed all round the place, 
aud then some one said : 

“ There’s no one here.” 

“ So it seems,” responded Skellum, though by the tone 
in which he spoke it might be inferred that he was not 
over well assured of the fact. 

1 1 fancied myself I saw him come in here,” be con- 
tinued ; “ and it is certain he made in a direct line for 
the place ; but I must have been deceived, for there is 
not room here to hide a cat.” 

Indeed, the 6ummer-house, owing to its disuetude, 
wa3 absolutely destitute of every article of furniture. 

A silence ensued. 

Dick’s heart beat at such a fearful rate, and to him 
apparently with so much loudness, that he dreaded it 
would betray him. 

The officers retired towards the doer. 

Dick breathed a little. 

They crossed the threshold. 

He breathed with tolerable ease. 

The officers went a little way aud listened. 

But not the faintest sound reached their ears. 

They regarded each other with puzzled looks. 

This disappearance, so sudden and so complete as it 
appeared to be, was most mysterious. 

Whai had become of him ? 

He could scarcely have continued his flight, because, 
had he done so, the unavoidable noise made by his rapid 
progress would have been audible at a great distance. 

“ He is hiding somewhere again, sir,” cried one of the 
officers. “ Why, he is ten times worse to hunt than a fox." 

“ Never mind,” said Skellum. “We will tako our time. 
He can’t get far, that’s one comfort I’ll find out where 
he is hidden, depend upon it.” 

That he was hidden somewhere was the general im- 
pression. 

It was at this juncture that Sir Humphrey and his 
daughter made their appearance. 

They were both somewhat breathless, in consequence 
of the speed they had made. 

“ Have you got him ?” gasped the baronet. 

Mr. Skellum was obliged to make the mortifying con- 
fession that he had not. 

And now, had he not considered that the fact of the pair 
before him being in collusion with the fugitive was 
wholly impossible, he must have had bis suspicions 
aroused by the satisfaction which Milly manifested on 
receipt of the admission. 

It was not that she spoke or started, but she gave her 
father a glance that was in the highest degree expres- 
sive. $«, 

“ Why, bless me," puffed the baronet, wiping his fac« 
with his silk handkerchief— 11 the fellow doubles and turns 
l ike a, fox. I thought you had shot him.” 

“ So I did, 6ir, there’s no mistake about that,” said Mr. 
Skellum, as though he derived uncommon satisfaction 
from his knowledge of the fact. 

“ Then how the devS ha? he contrived to slip through 
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your Supers this time,” asked the baronet, “ and you so 
close at his heel3, too ?” 

“ That's what 1 can’t make out just at present,” replied 
Rkellmn. “But I don’t despair. He is not far away, I am 
assured.” 

“ Why do yon think that ?" 

“Because of the. suddenness of hie disa^pearonce He 
has got into a hiding-place somewhere close by- -no doubt 
the same in which he had been concealed while I searched 
for him before." . 

The coucern which Milly now felt and unconsciously 
displayed in her countenance was even still more provo- 
cative of suspicion than her former satisfaction. 

Luckily, however, Mr. Skellum did not observe it ; and 
this is not so much to be wondered at when it is borne 
in mind that there was no other light than, issued from 
the dark lantern of one of the men. 

“ So you do not despair ?’’ said the baronet. 

“Not by any manner of means. He is hidden some- 
where -within a few yards of this place; perhaps he may 
even he able to hoar tho words that I now speak. But let 
the place of concealment be as good and as cleverly- con- 
trived as may be, yet I will undertake to discover it.” 

The positive air with which Mr. Skelluiu spoke caused 
Milly to suffer much real terror. 

In her own heart from this moment she gave Dick up 
for lost. 

The baronet did the same, yet both -waited with 
feverish anxiety to learn the result of the officers’ move- 
ments. 

1 1 wish you luck in your search," said Sir Humphrey ; 
“though, if I spoke my opinion, I should say he is far 
enough off by this time, aud that while you are standing 
here he is rapidly increasing that distance.” 

But Skellum shook his head with a very positive air. 

“I could almost have sworn that I saw him run into 
this summer-house.” 

“Into the summer-house?” echoed Sir Humphrey aud 
his daughter, speaking hoik together. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Have you looked ?” 

“ Oh yes. We have just had a peep.” 

“ And he is not there ? v 

“It seems not,” responded Skellum; “but I am by no 
cleans certain of it. At any rate, I shall not bo satisfied 
nntil I have bad another good look.” 

Most fortunate indeed was it that he turned upon his 
heel at this moment. 

Had he not done so he could not have failed to see the 
great distress into which Milly was plunged by these last 
words, which seemed to her to be the death-knell of 
Turpin’s hopes. 

CHAPTER MCXV. 

MB. RICEIJjUM MISSES Ills I'ltEY 1SY A HAIRS BREADTH. 
Sir Humphrey had too good au opinion of the hiding- 
place to feel afraid that it would be found out very 
easily, and so he pressed his daughter’s arm m a way that 
he intended should reassure her aud followed tho police 
officers into the summer-house. 

The first thing they heard after crossing the threshold 
was a loud exclamation from Mr. Skellum, which seemed 
to betoken tho discovery of something important, 

“ The light here,” he cried-— 11 the light, I say.” 

The lantern of course was immediately handed to him, 
and the first use he ma le of it was to direct the beam of 
light on to the ground. 

|‘ Ah,” he cried, “it seems I am right after aU.” 

“ What ia it — what is it?" asked the baronet, pushing 
forward. 

“Nothing more than a spot of blood, your worship,” 
was the reply. “Look here, it is round aud red, aud it has 
not been here long either.” 

By way of proviug that this assertion was corrt,., be 
smeared it with his foot, which left no doubt of its 
liquidity. . . 

“He ha’s tx.cn heje,” he cried. “I thought it odd if I 
should be mistaken. He is concealed somewhere iu or about 
this building, and with your permission, Sir Humphrey, 
we will set about finding him.” 

“Oh, certainly — certainly," answered the baronet, who 
was aware it w<fdd bo most unwise to attempt to oppose 
the police officers in such a mutter. 


By the steps he now took, Mr. Skellum plainly showed 
that such business as the present was by no means strange 
to him. i 

Some of the men he directed to witch closely the ex- 
terior of the structure, while to one he gavo particular in- 
structions. 

For his own part he pulled out his discharged pistol, 
and grasping it by the barrel, used the butt as <% hammer. 

He struck a couple of sharp blows with it upon.' the 
wooden wall of the summer-house, beginning close to the 
doer. . . 

The knocks were responded to by the man outside, 
whom he had told to test the outer side while he tested 
the inner. ■ 

“ Go on,” he cried — “ all right.” 

The man walked on responding to every blow given by 
his chief. 

The sound was quite sufficient to enable the most in- 
experienced person to pronounce with certainty as to 
whether there was any cavity, recess or secret hiding- 
place in the walls. 

The examination went on rapidly, aud a3 the old 
sumuiei'-house was not of very great exteutpit follows . 
that they very soon got near the fireplace. 

The baronet had by uo means reckoned upon such a 
rigid scrutiny as this, aud could hardly hope that the 
hiuing-plaue would held out against it. 

It was in all ways most unfortunate that the dropof 
blood should have been seen on the floor, because it was .- 
that which changed Skellum's suspicious into certainties. 
The fireplace was now reached. - 

He had uot particularly ik<i<!c 4 this before, and his first 
act was to peep up the chimney. " 

“ Is there anyone there?” asked one of his men. 

“1 think not, for 1 can see the night sky through the- 
top. However, I’ll soon settle the p>oint. 

“ Dick Turpin,” he cried, '* 1 give you warning that I am 
about to firo a loaded pistol up this chimney.' if you are- 
concealed, speak — if not, the consequence will be upon 
your head, not mine." ' ‘ ‘ . * .* 

With these words he very deliberately drew a pistol 
and cocked it. * 

No notice was taken of bis summons, and a sufficiently 
long interval of silence succeeding, he put his arm up the 
chimney and pulled the trigger. : 

The report iu that cammed space was tremendous. \ *, 

But nothing was brought down save a quantity of soot, 
which ago had made almost as hard as mortar. - ' ‘ -I 
The crazy old building shook from tho shock,, and 
seemed for a moment as though it would fall to the 
ground. • • ’ ‘ • 

The apprehension of this danger waa soon over, and 
then Skellum said : 

“ He is not there.” 

This disappointment, if -such we may term -it, did not 
causo him to relax his former exertions. 

In his own mind he was quite satisfied that Dick -was 
hidden very close at hand, and nothing but care aud 
patience were required to unearth him. ” .’ 

The fireplace came iu torn due share of his scrutiny.' : 
His first act was to tap at the back of it, 

A most unmistakably hollow sound was returned, 

“ Hallo 1” he said, and with the word he knocked again 
If possible, the sound was more indicative 'of the exist- 
ence of a cavity than it was before. 

“ Potter!” bawled Skellum. i 

“Yes, sir," responded the man outside 
“ Why the devil don’t you answer my knock?” 

“ I have, sir.” ' • ' '• f ' 

“ Knock again.” 

lie listened, and the sound of a blow was heard^ but mpst 
evidently it was, not delivered against the back of the 
fire-place. - • - ' ’ ' 

“ Your worship,” he said, “I have found but the secret 
at last ; I was eure I should do so before very long. But 
you must give me your permission to look further 'iuto 
this business. " Of course I will undertake to do no mote 
damage than I cau help.” 

Milly now was all but in a swoon. 

She would have given worlds to- get away, yet sb« 
could not command herself enough to speak or to make 
one single movement. 

She expected now nothing less than to see Dick Tuipi* 
slain before her eyes. 
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Her father was almost as discomposed as she was ; and 
h wft8. , *peyiapg, moire because he fancied ho ought to 
apeak that? any other cause, that made him say : 

" What was it you thought of doing, Mr. 8-ellum ? ’ • 

“I shall be compelled, youf worship, in the faithful 
discharge of my duty, to break into the hiding-plaf jd 
which I am sure exists here." 

“Oh, very well — of course.” muttered Sir Humphrey, 
not knowing what other words to make use of. 

Being convinced that there was some means of gaming 
a ready access to this place of concealment caused Mr. 
Skellum to look narrowly for some kind of secret fastening. 

While thus engaged, that chink through which Dick 
had -.eeu the light of the lantern was presently discovered. 

“Here wa-have it I" Now. my lads, keep a sharp look- 
out round the outside, and if he attempts to run away 
shoot him down I We will stand uo more nonsense !” 

So saying, Mr. Skellum drew the heavy cutlass’ he 
carried by his side and inserted the point in the crevice 
we have mentioned. 

Then using the weapon as "a lever, he succeeded in forc- 
ing open the hidden doorway, which, as it was not se- 
cured by any spring or snap, caused but very little 
trouble. 

A small recess Ike a closet was then disclosed, abo«t 
large enough for a man to stand upright in. 

But tie recess was empty. 

Milly had closed her eyes, determined not t6 be a wit- 
ness of the slaughter of the man she had befriended ; and 
when she opened them again 3he could scarcely believe 
that she saw aright. 

By what unaccountable magic had the highwayman 
contrived to disappear ? 

Mr. Skellum was disconcerted for the moment, but we 
must do him the justice to State that it was for the moment 
only. 

“The light,” he cried — “show me the light, and don’t 
relax your vigilance in the least !” ■ • 

But before we describe the "further proceedings of the 
officers we will return to Dick and give some account of 
his actions. 

No sooner, then was he conscious that his foes had 
quitted the old summer-house on the first occasion than 
he turned round and felt the walls of the recess, wonderiug 
whether there was any other means of leaving it than that 
by which he had entered. 

tie devoutly hoped such would prove to be the case, 
and he had tolerable good grounds tor the indulgence of 
this hope, for he' remembered wLat the baronet was saying 
when he interrupted him. • 

But his hands enabled him to make no discovery. 

When he turned his back t; ‘he fireplace he all at once 
' liecaiue aware that fresh air was blowing lightly upon his 
face. - 

• This pointed in the same direction as his hopes, and 
.seemed to go to show that there was an outlet at uo great 
distance, 

With a view of reaching the back of the rececs, he put 
his foot forward, and it was well for him that he exercised 
iome caution in putting it down. 

It was the fear lest his foes should hear him that made 
him unusually careful, and ho congratulated himself upon 
his prudence, for he could find no resting-place to put his 
foot upou. 

He was, in fact, standing at the top of a rudely-yuade 
staircase which descended very precipitously. 

When Dick made this discovery his heart leaped with 
joy. 

Without more ado he commenced making a descent, using 
the utmost cautiuii in all his progress and keeping his one 
hand well extended befure him to guard against coining 
into sudden contact with any object. 

It was no slight thing thus to make hia v.av through 
the total darkness In a place that bfc w as utterly unac- 
quainted with. 

. -For aught he knew, some terrible peril might Its »n bid 
path, and he be unconscious of it until too late. 

It was but rarely Dick was without the means *f pro- 
curing a light. ••f' 

Un.ortuuately, this was one of those rere occasions, 
and in consequence he Wasted much valuable time- for in 
progressing as he did twice as much time was taken as 
would have been cousuliied had be only been able to see 
bd ore him. 




He was much encouraged by the fact that an he ad- 
vanced the rush of cold air was more and more sensible, 
which convinced him he was making his w ay towards 
the outlet. 

Suddenly, however, to his inexpressible astoniehmeut, 
this eewoef. 

He stopped, wonderiug what could bo the cause of ao 
strange a circumstance. 

There was no doubt about it — the air ceased to blow 
upon his face. 

A gnat dread now came over him — one that for a 
moment deprived him of all motion. 

This was, that by some meaus or other his foes had 
learned the whereabouts of the outlet, and had closed it. 

At this reflection he leaut against the wall for sup- 
port. 

He felt giddy and sick, and no wonder, for ho had lost 
a groat quantity of blood. 

The -ensanguined fluid was indeed even now escaping 
in much greater quantity than he was aware of. 

Some moments elapsed before ho could make up his 
mind what to do, wheu luckily a fresh idea occurred tc 
him. 

In obedience to it, he turned and retraced his steps. 

Presently, as ho had almost been afraid to expect, he 
felt the fresh air again blowing upon him. 

This convinced him that he must on the former occa- 
sion have passed some brauching-ofi passage which com- 
municated with the open air, and kept along the one that 
doubtless led to a Secret doorway in some apartment iu 
the Hall. 

Like most other people at that time, Dick knew very 
well that there was scarcely a dwelling of any import- 
ance and antiquity throughout the land that was unpro- 
vided with at least oue secret means of exit, and that 
this was a secret means of communication with the Hall 
he was perfectly certain. 

Using more care than on the former occasion, when 
indeed Lis principal aim had been to keep on in a straight 
direction, he proceeded until lie came to a eorner where 
another passage appeared to branch off at right angles. 

As it was so profoundly dark, and as Lie was iu too 
much haste to observe these thiugs closely, he had no 
very clear notion of the place. 

The air blew on his face, and he was content. 

Heedless of the danger there might bo in doing so, ho 
ran ou with extended arms, hoping to make up for the 
precious moments that had been lost. 

In point of fact, the time to him seemed very much 
greater thau it was in reality. 

A few moments more, and to his great joy he perceived 
a faiut glimmer of twilight in advance — so faint that no 
oue could have descried it unless after being iu total 
darkness as long as Dick had. 

He quickened his steps, and soon after emerged on the 
side of a little hill which formed one side of a dingle or 
large dell, which was thickly covered with thorn-bearing 
bushes. 

So well did these conceal the entrance to the secret 
passage that, after Dick emerged and turned round, he 
was uuable to perceive it. 

Just then, such a fearful sensation of sickness came 
over him that ho had much difficulty iu saving himself 
from failing. 

A kind of stupor, or state of semi-consciousness, fol- 
lowed. 

But the knowledge of his imminent peril never left 
him, and it was this knowledge which enabled him, after 
a brief interval, to shake off in some degree the oppres- 
siveness which weighed him down. 

Ho knew, too, wuat was the cause of this deathlike 
sensation, and his first act was to take the neckcloth and 
fold it up something iu the form of a surgical bandage. 

When this was done, it was no easy task to Lind up 
his left arm in such a way as to check the effusion of 
blood, nor did he succeed, though Le managed to stop me 
flow to a very great extent. 

He littenod. 

From the silence which reigned around, ho ventured 
to hope that his foes had once more lost his trail, and it 
was this hope which animated him to make all the exer- 
tion he could to get away f rom the spot. 

Leaving him for a brief space to struggle on through 
the baronet’s domains, we will return t the summer- 
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boose, because some events took place there that were of 
jj very startling character indeed. 

It ■will be recollected that Mr Skeiiam tad called aload 
for a light. ^ 

The lantern was handed to tint and he plunged with 
It into the recess. 

But before he had time to mufie any cinrciraticn- he 
was startled by loud criss of alarm issuing from t>? dps 
of those behind him 

When lie first heard these cries he naturally enough 
jumped to the conclusion that Dick Turpin was the cause 
of it. 

Therefore he drew back with great alacrity. 

But at the first glance he Saw into how great -a mistake 
no had fallen. 

The summer-house was in turn os 

So intent Lad everybody been upon the discovery at 
(he fireplace that the Haze was not at first noticed 

The fire spread, however, with lightning-like 
rapidity. 

The summer-house was, in tact, composed of notofug 
but wood ; and by many long years of exposure to the 
elements it had become as 'dry and inflammable as 
paper. 

Even by the time Mr. Skellum had drawn back and 
taken a first glance the fury of the flames so much 
increased, and the heat generated was so intense, that all 
were glad to draw back and make what speed they could 
across the threshold. 

Indeed, had a light been applied to a quantity of 
shavings, the fire could not have spread with more swift- 
ness end vigour. 

The first inquiry was as to the origin of the conflagra- 
tion ; but this was' a point upon which they were not long 
ui doubt. 

From the spot where the fire had first been observed to 
oreak out, it was tolerably clear that the cause lay in the 
pistol which Mr. Skellum had rather foolishly fired up 
tho chimney. 

In all probability, the fire had been communicated by 
a burning wad falling upon the woodwork, which, once 
alight, burned with a rapidity that appeared incredible to 
those who were actually witnesses of it. 

To enter the summer-house became in less than a 
moment an impossibility, and, indeed, so great was the 
heat that it compelled them, though outside, to retire to a 
respectful distance. 

The unexpectedness of this event produced a great deal 
ot confusion. 

Ae may be expected, Skellum was one of the first to 1 
t scover. 

Yet, by the time he had collected his faculties the 
summer-house was one mass of flames frem top to 
bottom. 

It roared like a luxnace, and thousands of sparks flew 
into the air. 

“ This is a a — d annoying thing !” were his first words. 

Excuse me for saying so, your worship, but what 
■. ould have been more annoying ?’’ 

“ I am greatly vexed, I confess,” sard Sir Humphrey, 
-tor the old place was a great favourite of mine, and I 
would not willingly have had it destroyed. I am d — nably 
at raid, too, that it will set fire to some of the trees.” 

“ We will try and prevent that, your worship,” replied 
Skellum, “ though the danger is greater than I bad at 
first considered it,” 

As the trees grew very closely indeed round the 
summer-house, there was a good deal of fear that tho fire 
would be communicated to them. 

Little of an active character could, however, be 
dene. v* 

There was no water near at hand, and no means of 
getting any from the pool without going first to the Hall 
to obtain buckets for the purpose. 

In the opinion of all present, long before this conid be 
done the summer-house would be reduced to ast-s. 

The greatest fury of the fire, too, was now over, and as 
it by degrees abated, the apprehensions that the w' v *l 
would be fired grew much less. 

So rapidly did the whole affair take place that certainly 
not more than twelve urinates elapsed from the moment 
when the outbreak of lire was discovered until of the 
whole nothing remained but a mass of red-hot smoulder- 
ing timbers which cast up dense volumes of smoke. 


Mr. Skellum did not value the old summer nouse on* 
rush ; but hr was terribly put about to think snob u 
obstacle should have placed itself in the way of his pur- 
suit of Dick, who. as he rightly dreaded. was by thfc 
time far enough off 

Yet where to look tor him n.e know not 

Nothing had been seen or beard, and the only ©ease ra- 
tion he eould find lay it the reflection that it was just 
possible Dick was still under earth, unable to emerge in 
consequence of the conflagration 

That he was doomed to be disappi.ro tea in this respect 
the reader knows well enough already. 

About the existence of the recess and knowledge of 
where it led the baronet profesee 1 the most profound 
ignorance, and Skellum, with all his impudence, did not 
venture to doubt the truth of what he stated. 

So soon as the Are was subdued, or, rather, nad ex- 
hausted itself for want of farther material, he plunged 
among the ruins and busily set to work to remove the 
mass of rubbish which had fallen over where the fireplace 
had stood. 

In this rather unpleasant task he was well assisted by 
his men, who could not for shame’s sake hold lack when 
their leader set them the example of working. 

Yet it was most difficult, not to say dangerous, for tho 
wood, when it came to be disturbed much below the 6ur 
face, was red-hot, while clouds of the most suffocating 
and pungent smoke continued to arise. 

The opening had been partially choked up, but not so 
completely as to prevent Mr. Skellum from seeing that 
there were steps leading downwards into the earth. 

This discovery seemed to impart additional vigour to 
his movements. 

In less time than might be thought the passage was en- 
tirely cleared. 

He was the first to set the example of descending 

In one hand he held the cutlass with which he had 
been eo busily at work — in the other was the dark 
lantern. 

The cool, fresh air in the subterranean passage was 
most delightful after the smoke in which they had been 
working above. 

Having the advantage of a light, it by *o means toot 
Mr. Skc-’ium so long to make his way along the passage 
as it had Dick. 

In fact, he reached the point where the passage 
divided in something like half the length of time. 

But seeing two paths before him Instead of one, Mr 
Skellum paused in uncertainty. 

Which way to go he knew not. 

There was nothing that would serve any indication 
of the route the fugitive might have taken. 

In this dilemma Mr. Skellum did the wisest thing 
under the circumstances 

This was to divide the force into two equal portions, 
allowing one-naif to take one direction, the other an- 
other. 

He himself almost by chance placed himself at the 
head of those who made their way towards the open 
air. 

When he felt the cool wind fanning hi3 flushed oody. 
Mr. Skellum’s appreheasxns increased 

He was sadly afraid that the delay which from one 
cause or another had taken place had allowed Dick to get 
off altogether. 

But remembering that he had wounded him these fears 
considerably abated. 

A few more minutes brought him to the end of the 
passage, and then he found himself about half-way down 
the side of the dell where Dick had had so narrow an 
escape frem swooning. 

Here he found abundant evidence that fee was on the 
right track, for on the ground close by was quite a pool of 
blood. 

This was where Dick had stood while he bound up his 
wound. 

M Ho must have been here a very few minutes ago, sir,” 
said one of the men ; “ the blood Is quite warm.” 

Skellum looked keenly around him. 

But no signs of the fugitive could he behold- 

“ There is one comfort,” he said, though by the vone of 
his voice one would have judged that his comfort we 
small : “ a man who has lost such a quantity of blood 
of his veins as that will not be able to go very fax j 
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last, so that we shall have him, after all ; and when we 
have really got him secure we shall think little of all 
the trouble we hare had.” 

“ That’s true enough, sir,” said the man who had be- 
fore spoken ; “ and it is a very strange thing to me if we 
shall not be able to follow in his track with the utmost 
ease.” 

CHAPTER MCXVI. 

Uf WHICH DICK TURPIN F1KD3 UN EXPECTED SUCCOUR. 

Dick Turpin staggered on for a long way without once 
taming his head to look behind him, for all his faculties 
were absorbed by one idea, and that was, to get as far as ho 
enuld m as little time as was possible. 

Sheer exhaustion, however, at length made him, though 
uost unwillingly, como to a halt. 
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It was only natural that he should then look s»c* la 
wards the spot he had so lately quitted. 

He was instantly startled by the ruddy glow of the 

« Something is op fire,” he ejaculated. “ What is it ?” 

To tins question he was unable to return any certaiu 
answer. 

He little guessed that it was the old snmmer-nonse in 
course of demolition by fire, and even had he guessec 9 this 
he would have been far, very far, from thinking that this 
accidental circumstance had caused so much delay to his 
pursuers* 

But for this chanoe he could scarcely hare tailed to be 
overtaken before he had gone far. 

Even now there was the strongest probability that this 
disaster would ere long befall him. 

Hif weakness was terrible— much greater than &a wot# 
admi t to himself. 
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While taking his forced rest he seemed to be fully sen- 
sible that the longer Lie stood the weaker he became— the 
less able he felt to continue his flight.- • 

Without knowing it, he was very close indeed upon 
swooning from loss of blood. 

A sudden effort of the mind, however, enabled him 
partially and temporarily to si take off this feeling, and he 
once more staggered on. 

His gait and progress were just those of a drunken 
man. — 

Every now and then he would reel from side to side, >r 
with a desperate effort steady his swaying form by 
suddenly taking hold of a contiguous tree. 

And, as a matter of course, the more he thus exerted his 
bodily powers the greater became his exhaustion. 

By slow degrees consciousness ebbed from him, yet not 
to so great an extent, as to deprive him of all power o; 
locomotion, though his course was a most random and 
devious one. 

But the uppermost idea in his mind still was that he mast 
keep iu motion - 

As for his pursuers, he seemed to have forgotten them 
altogether — at any rate, he jdid not once pause or cast, a 
single glance behind him. 

Under these circumstances, as may be expected, his 
course was a most erratic one. - ' 

Then a mist seemed to come over all thing! 

Yet he groped blindly forward, like one enveloped in 
utter darkness. 

How long this state continued he had no means of 
knowing, hut most likely it was not for long. 

, Suddenly the mist before his vision rolled away. 

The first object which now attracted his attention was 
a light. 

Feeble, glimmering, and dim it seemed, and far away, 
yet Dick fixed his eyes upon it with an intentness not to 
be described. 

His hope was that this light was the indication of rest 
and shelter shortly to be granted to him. 

Had his faculties been less confused than they were, he 
would scarcely havo imagined the likelihood of such a. 
thing as this. 

As it was, he fancied there was a voice in his heart 
which whispered to him, urging him to make all speed to- 
wards the light. 

He did so, and for a time he rallied a little from his 
faintness. 

At last, leaning against the trunk of a tree, he wiped tho 
perspiration from his brow, and endeavoured to take u 
good outlook in advance. 

“ It is a fire,” he gasped, with the manner of one who 
finds himself unable to credit the evidence of his senses. 
“ It is a fire — a fire of some kind. What can it be ' 

He gazed with more intentness, and to his great joy he 
found his sight grew clearer. r 

A wild sensation of joy sprang up in his breast— so wild 
that it was very near producing the worst circum- 
stances. 

“ Gipsies,” he exclaimed, panting with excitement. I 
am sure that’s a gipsy encampment y onder. Courage — 
courage, then — keip your heart up, Diets ana all will yet 
be well !” 

The discovery he had made did indeed exert a remark- 
able influence upon him. 

Under its sway much of his old strength came back to 
him. 

“ All wr 6e well — all will he wefl now,” he cried, 
almost frenzied with joy. “ The gipsies have ever shown 
themselves to be real and true friends of mine. Yes, yes — 
all will yet be well. My enemies will again be disap- 
pointed, for the Zingari, as I know for certain, will run 
every risk to shield and to protect.” 

Certainly, if there was anything that would have the 
effect of restoring vigour to Dick's flagging energies the 
prospect before him would have been sufficient. 

Indeed, an extraordinary accession of strength did 
come over him, and he made his way towards the light 
with a precision and a speed that, judging by his. former 
manner, would have been deemed absolutely impossible. 

And as he advanced it became abundantly manifest that 
he i»a 1 not fallen into any error. 

In a short time he w as able to make out not only the fire, 
but three poles placed triangularly above it, from which 
swung a large iron pot. 


Bound this were assembled several members at the 
gipsy tribe. 

On one side could be seen a portion of the tents forming 
their encampment. 

More and more animated, Dick struggled on. 

Bat he was obliged to confess that hi 3 mind, though for 
a short time capable of displaying. a supremacy over bis 
body, was indeed the weaker of the two, and now it began 
yield very perceptibly to his physical faculties. 

The goal, however, was almost reached. 

A mist, seemingly like blood, would at mure and more 
frequent intervals come before' his eyes, but yet it did not 
hide from his view the point he so strongly wished to 
gain- - * ■ | 

A very little more time now brought him within a few 
paces of the fire, and not until he had attained this proxi- 
mity wore the gipsies conscious of his preseuce, so totally 
were they all absorbed' by some natter which they had 
under discussion. „ - ", J 

Dick, too, at this juncture felt that, the extent of his 
powers had been reached. 

He knew that bis senses were leaving him, yet ere 
consciousness entirely took its flight ha endeavoured to 
give utterance to his wishes - to make his supplication for 
their assistance and protections ' - ’ ■ 

But the effort was a vain one. 

■ His attempt to articulate— and it was a desperate one 
— produced no other result than the expression of a gasp- 
ing, choking sound, half sob, half sigh. 

Then he struggled, and, as it were, seemed to be fighting 
with himself. ^ rjhjg 

Then he slowly spun round upon his heels, seeming to 
make frantic efforts to clutch ar and hold by the unsub- 
stantial air. -• . .• 

Then finally, with another of those gasping sounds, lie 
fell down heavily on his back upon the sward, where he 
lay as motionless as death. 

So sudden, so unexpected was his appearance — so 
entirely unprepared were all the gipsies for the occurrence 
of any such event, that np to this moment they had been 
absolutely incapable of all motion. 

Now, however, as if by general consent, they all sprang 
np, and, with exclamations of wonder and surprise upon 
their lips, hurried to the spot where the inanimate straugei 
lay. V ~ ■ ' fa •" ‘ 

•Keen and scrutinising were the glances which they 
beut upon him, and by the glances they exchanged afrei 
having done so it appeared that the new-comer was utterly 
unknown to them. . „■„ <" - J „ •- r* {'■ “ . 

But a slim, active youth — the last to appear upon the 
scene — pressed forward soon as the re>i, having satisfied 

their curiosity, would allow him to do so 
With great ’ntentuess ho scanned every lineament, and 
as ho did so there came over his face an expression which 
seemed to indicate that the rigid features were known to 
him. fyv ’ ' ’^fl| ' | 

“ You have seen this house-dweller before, Sebel ?” said 
a Fwarthy, powerful gipsy, who stood next to aim. 

- - “I have,” was the response — “ 1 feel suie I have.” 

“But where?” V .. . ,J S 

Sebel was silent. 

“ Can you not remember ?”. 

“I cannot; and yet, stay 1 I feel convinced — though it 
is long, long ago —that, this stranger once came to us, and 
on that occasion he was accompanied by one who bore no 
inconsiderable resemblance to him.” 

“And what was the object of his visit?” 

•* Shelter and concealment ” ~ - > ' - J m • ~' s I 

. These words were echoed inquiringly and surprisedly 
by most of those who were standing near, and it ,w as ob- 
servable that the whole group pressed much more closely 
onward than before. ~ ■ 

The reason was simple.’ 

They were all dominated by the strongest curiosity 
“Yes,” said Sebel, emphatically, “1 feel sure that i 
am right— that I make no m 5 stake.” 

“ And was he concealed ?” 

“ He was.” ;i 

[ “ And broke bread with us ?” was the eager inquiry 

| x “Even so'.”., r - . s J - : 

“ You are sure of this ?” 

' *' Quite sure now— quite sure.” 

f “ Enough,” was the general cry — •* wo are ‘xhiji I 
to assist him to the utmost of our power.” 
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u And he badly enough needs aid,’ continued Sebel. 
“No doubt, had he be°n able, he would have called upon us 
to shield hint from hi3 toes.” 

Although Dick lay so still upon the grass, apparently 
bereft of life, yet there was not one of those who gazed 
upon him that was not aware that it was not death, but 
only death s counterfeit. 

Carry him to the teut,” eaid the gipsy of whom we 
have made mention. , “ We will do f or him all that lies in 
our powet if he is not saved, it will be uc fault of 
ours. ' 

Indeed, it was strange to see how unanimous w*a me 
opinion that Dick had every claim upon their sympathy 
while in his present situation, and all because he bad, to 
use their own phrase, broken bread with their tribe, which 
indeed almost sufficed to make him a member if their 
strange fraternity. 

Accordingly the senseless fugitive was lifted up and 
carried into the largest tent, where preparations were at 
once made properly to dress his wound and also to restore 
him to his senses. 

Fortunate iudeed was it for Dick that chance had guided 
his footsteps to this particular place, and that ho had 
strength enough to reach it. 

He could not possibly have fallen into better hands. 

Many were the secrets possessed by the gipsies in the 
heating art, especially where hurts and wouuds were con- 
cerned. 

And not only in this respect was it that he was well 
off. 

The gipsies who gave him shelter were, like himself, 
opposed to the police — their enemy was a common one. 

In both of these respects, then, was Dick much better 
off than he could have dared to hope. 

They would defend him to the last gasp, and not only 
chat— they were possessed of all tuat cunning which has 
passed into a proverb, and the whole ot it would be 
brought to bear as much in Dick’s behalf as it would have 
been had he actually become a member of their brother- 
hood. 

To recover the fugitive from hi3 state of lasewsi- 
bility was in the fir3t place no easy task, in consequence of | 
the entire prostration of the system, which could be only 
got the better of in time. j 

Sensibility was restored for a moment or so, but tne re- 
covery was so slight, and was followed so rapidly by a re - 1 
lapse, as to make it scarcely worthy of the frame. 

1 Nature must do her work,” said the old crone who | 
officiated as physician for that portion of the tribe. “ No 
art can restore his expended energies ; there must be timo 
— time and patience." 

But this did not stay her from unbaudaging the wound, 
which upon examination proved to ue by no moans so 
serious as was at first thought. 

The chief danger consisted in the tremendous quantity 
of blond which had escaped from it, and from this further 
ill consequences were to be apprehended. 

But the manner in which the old gipsy set about her 
task would have dine the greatest credit to a skilful 
-urgeon. 

Sue had barely finished, however, when a fresh arrival 
took place. 

The new-comer wt.s young, slim, and light of build, but 
with muscles like wire. 

Great excitement was visible in his manner. 

He had been running hard, too, as was abundantly mani- 
fested by the w ny iu which he panted for breath. 

As soon as l.e could speak he exclaimed : 

1 Off —off 1 Strike your tents and depart — linger no 
longer ! Quick— quick !” 

An immediate stir folio wed these words, as though 
those who heard them fully felt that there was danger to 
be apprehended and not a moment to bo lost- 

“ What has happened— what is atn> a s ?” asked 
eager voices. 

“The Robin Redbreasts are abroad,” was the reply — 
“they are forcing a way through dell and brake Quick 
—quick ! Away — away, or they will be in sight j - ’ 

Tne message was well understood. 

At that time, “ Robin Redbreast” was a cant name tor a 
police officer — a sertn which had its origin in the red 
waistcoat they invariably wore, and which served in lieu of 
* uniform to distinguish them from other men. 

Whether the gipsies had lately been engaged in some 


transaction which caused them to De in more that osue 
dread of the officers of justice we know not. 

But by the commotion which the delivery of this In 
telligence occasioned, and the speedy preparations which 
were made on every side for an immediate and hasty flight, 
there seemed good grounds for suspecting such to be the 
case. 

. In much less time than would be considered requisite 
for such an undertaking, every article which the gipsies 
possessed was carefully packed up. the tents were struck 
and the horses harnessed to the caravans. • 

At a given signal the whole started, leaviug scarcely a 
trace behind them to indicate the route which they had 
taken. 

As for poor Dick Turpin, he was as iusensible and un- 
conscious of all this as he would have been had death 
really and truly claimed him for his own. 

Perfectly unaware of any. such thing, he was carried 
from the teut to which he had first been taken, and placed 
iu one of the caravans, as those strange yellow-painted 
houses on wheels are called. 

Such an act as this, and the prospect of a journey of 
indefinite length, would have terribly alarmed a regulai 
practitioner, who would have maintained that perfect 
repose was absolutely necessary in such a case, and that 
without it he would not be answerable for the conse- 
quences. 

But if Dick Turpin had been ever so much averse to 
such a proceeding as the present, it would have been 
quite useless, the safety of the tribe being always held 
paramount above every individual consideration. 

As we have said, however, all was one to the fugitive 
at this time. If the gipsies had chosen to deliver him 
into the hands of his pertinacious foes, he could not have 
made the least resistance. 

The antagonism, however, which we have mentioned 
as existing between these two parties made the probabili- 
ties of the occurrence of such a danger very slight 
indeed. 

How long a time elapsed since he had quitted the old 
summer-house, and what had precisely happened to him, 
Dick Turpin scarcely knew 

He only found it out after his recovery, by dint of 
much anxious thought and eager questioning. 

But about the occurrence of one incident he was in no 
sort of donbt whatever. 

Without knowing how, he discovered that he could 
hear the sound of conversation going on around him. 

At first in a dream-like, semi-conscious way he was 
sensible of this fact, and barely so, when the pronuncia- 
tion of his own name struck upon his ears. 

That haa the affect of immediately startling him. 

He opened his eyes to their fullest extent. 

Where was ho ? 

That was the anxious question which first of all oc- 
curred to him. 

He tried to gaze around him. 

But in vain. 

He was environed by the deepest darkness. 

So far as the evidence of his eyes went, therefore, he 
might just as well have kept them closely shut. 

In what situation he was seemed impossible for him to 
ascertain. 

But the darkness appeared to have the effect of sharpen- 
ing his hearing to a preternatural extent. 

He listened, therefore, with great eagerness. 

There was to be heard more than sufficient to absorb 
the whole of his faculties. 

The first words which he distinctly heard — or, at least, 
the first whose import he was able thoroughly to com- 
prehend — were these : 

“Let me tell you," said a voice, in very resolute tones, 
“that you will gain nothing by deceiving us or attempt- 
ing to do so.” 

“We don’t think about sucli a thing.” was tho some- 
what surlily-spoken rejoinder, though the voice, Dick 
was thoroughly persuaded, was oue wnich he had never 
heard in his life before. 

His wonder and anxiety increased. 

He had no time to reflect, however, for all hts faeullies 
were fully absorbed by listening. 

“ Then,” said the voice which had first spcKsu, “ Jo 
you assure us that you have seen no oue answering to the 
description we have criven ?” 
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“ Hare I not spoken ?" was the rejoinder. 

“ You have, bat that is not an answer to the ques- 
tion.” 

“Then, if you will take the word of a gipsy, I tell yon 
we know nothing of the man you seek — we hare seen 
oothing of him.” 

“ That seems strange indeed, and were It not a 
leadier belief would bo given. But we have tracked him 
so very close to where you have lately been that it seems 
scarcely possible for you not to have seen him.” 

“We have not done so," was the answer, very firmly 
and very resolutely given; “nor do we know anything 
about this hi< Wiiyrnan, Dick Turpin, that you speak of. 
We are on out way to York, near to which city we have 
to meet another portion of onr tribe, and there you will 
find us if you want to learn anything further ” 

Some more words passed. 

Bnt they were exchanged in so low a tone that Dick 
was not able to distinguish them. 

But the word “ gipsy " had, so to speak, struck upon 
his ears like a keynote. 

It furnished him with the clue to past events that he 
was short of. 

He recollected perfectly well what had last occurred, 
though the profound darkness prevented him from find- 
ing out where he was. 

The voice which he had first heard was familiar enough 
to him. „ 

Scarcely anyone could have heard its peculiar harsh- 
ness without retaining $ distinct remembrance of it ever 
after. 

It was Skellum who was speaking. 

Although he could not make out a single object, yet in 
imagination Dick oould see plainly enough a large troop 
ef well-armed, resolute police officers standing round. 

From what had been said, it seemed quite clear that 
the gipsies had determined to stand by him. 

But would the officers be satisfioa with taking what 
was declared for granted ? 

The occurrence of this question made him think that 
he could give a good guess as to where he was. 

“Yes, yes,” he sai mentally — “during my insensi- 
bility, the gipsies became aware of the approach of the 
officers, and have placed me iu some secret place where 
there is little danger of my being found. All I have to 
do is to remain perfectly still, and then doubtless all will 
be well.” 

Dick’s brain was not very clear, or he would not have 
jumped to conclusions which a little calm reflection would 
show to be- erroneous. 

How should the gipsies know that the officers were in 
pursuit of him, and why should they trouble to hide him 
when he had given no hint that he required such a ser- 
vice at their hands ? 

Perhaps it was quite as well, however, that Dick should 
have settled the matter thus, because it had the effect of 
inducing him to remain perfectly still, which, under the 
circumstances, was the one thing needful. 

A variety of noises now made themselves heard, and 
then came the sound of horses' hoofs, mingled with the 
rumbling of revolving wheels. 

The next moment, to Dick’s increased surprise, he 
found himself in motion. 

There could be no doubbof the fact. 

Of course he was in a vehicle of some kind, but what 
he could not guess. 

The reader may perhaps imagine what anxiety took 
possession of his mind. 

So great was the inclination he felt to look shout him 
that it was only with the utmost difficulty he could control 
it 

The rumbling and jolting continued. 

Where was he ? 

His uneasiness upon this point at last reached so great 
a pitch as to be unendurable. 

At all hazards he resolved to make an effort to ascertain 
the nature of his surroundings. 

Eut a very simple thing prevented him. 

He tried to rise from the recumbent position *1 which 
he found himself. 

But all his efforts could not raise his head above a 
eouple of inches, and then he had to allow it to fall back 
into its old position, so much had the exertion exhausted 
him 


□is alarm consequent upon this discovsry was terrible 
indeed. 

The thought that he was so powerless to help himself 
was a terrible one to bear. 

If the officers by chance looked into the conveyance 
and found him, he wonld not be able so much as to raise 
a finger in his defence — his foes would be able to do with 
him what they pleased. 

This prospect was to him such a dreadful one that hie 
heart eeemed to congeal into a mass of ice within his 
breast. 

Truly It may be said that there was nothing Dick 
dreaded so much as falling alive into the hands of his 
enemies. 

He had made up his mind to fling away bis life rather 
than yield himself a living prisoner. 

But if they came now, what should he do ? 

He listened, but with sensations such as cannot bo con- 
ceived except by one in a similar situation. 

He was by no means certain that the police officers 
were not within a few yards of where he then was, 
for he had not heard any sound betokening their de- 
pasture. 

It might be that the gipsies had driven on, leaving them 
in consultation together upon the road, and if this was 
the case, what was more possible than that the result of 
their deliberation might be to ride back to the gipsies and 
insist npon satisfying their doubts by making a strict 
search ? 

As these reflections crowded into his mind, Dick became 
more and more uneasy and alarmed. 

CHAPTER MCXVII. 

.at, SMCLLVM IS COMPELLED TO CONFESS HIMSEt# 
DEFEATED. 

A vert few words will suffice to make the reader 
acquainted with the movements of the officers after 
emerging from the secret passage in the hill-side. 

No trace of Dick was to be seen ; but Skellum was 
sanguine in his expectations of overtaking him, and there- 
fore commenced a pursuit on foot. 

His men, who were terribly fatigued, grumbled a good 
deal at this, and in order to preserve among them that 
amouut of good feeling without the existence of which 
his plans could not have been carried out, Mr. Skellum 
despatched one of their number to the spot where the 
horses had been left, giving him instructions to mount 
and bring the rest with him as quickly as possible.- 

This arrangement being made, there was not muoh 
difficulty in persuading those who remained to push 
forward on foot until they were overtaken by the horses, 
which would be 5 n a very short time indeed. 

They all saw that it was much better for them not to 
relax their efforts just at that juncture, as it was quite 
possible Dick was larking among the bushes close at 
hand. 

To track him, however, was no easy matter, for, 
having bound up his arm in the way we have described, 
Dick left no trail of sufficient distinctness for them to 
follow. 

Moreover, what made their task all the more difficult 
was the very erratic course Dick had taken while half un- 
conscious from loss of blood. 

His wanderings had indeed been most perplexing and 
uncertain. 

And yet he had been under the impression, too, that all 
the time he had been making his way in a perfectly 
straight direction. 

At length, to the ^reat relief of the police officers, to 
whose fatigue disappointment had not a little contributed, 
the horses overtook them. 

Getting into the saddle, they continued the chase, until 
at length, when almost ready to give up in despair, 
they perceived a horse emerge from a lane into the high- 
road. 

Of course a man was with it, and as this was the first 
esance they had had of speaking to any living being 
since the time of leaving the subterraneous passage, the 
officers pressed forward with great eagerness, in tho hope 
of {gleaning some intelligence. 

They were disappointed, for the horse was one of 
those belonging to the gipsies, and before the officer* 
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ooald rt«o b the spot the whole of the trioe hod debouched 
into the high-road. 

Then ensued that conversation of which Dick had re- 
covered in time to hear the greatest portion. 

It may be that the sudden jerk, consequent upon the 
stoppage of the conveyance, had something to do with 
producing this result. 

The fidelity of the gipsies was extraordinary. 

Although made acquainted for the first time with the 
name of the fugitive to whom they had lent their pro- 
tection, and although Mr. Skellum particularly dwelt 
upon the reward which would be paid to anyone who 
delivered him info the hands of the officers of justice, they 
remained steadfast and true. 

Dick Turpin had broken bread with them, and the 
peculiar laws which bind their fraternity together would 
not suffer them to betray him. 

After some time Skellum allowed them to proceed, as 
the reader already is aware, for there was nothing to 
afford reasonable ground for suspicion in their be- 
haviour 

Yet, as be sat upon his horse wondering what step he 
should take next, and in what direction he should go, he 
gazed with strange, indefinable longing after the re- 
tiring vehicles until a bend in the road hid them from his 
view. 

Even then, had he chosen to act blindly and wholly 
trom impulse, he would have ridden off after them ; but 
he could find so little, or, rather, no excuse for doing so, 
that he b iandoned the idea altogether. 

From this it would almost seem that there was some 
secret presentiment in his breast, but yet not strong 
enough to cause him to act in accordance with it 

llis men remained for some time silent 

Ferceiving that their leader did not move, and that 
he exhibited some signs of irresolution, one said : 

“What are we to do next, Mr. Skellum ?” 

“ I don’t know,” was the unsatisfactory answer 

There was a pause. 

“I am sadly afraid,” he continued, “that we have lost 
him. It is a thousand pities we have done so, for after 
having lost such an immoderate quantity of blood as we 
have positive evidence of, it is impossible that h* can 
have got very far nwa.y.” 

“ What do you think he has done, then ?” 

“ Why, ray own opinion ie that ho has crawle-l into 
some retired nook or other, where we have missed 
him.” 

Thb seemed a very probable supposition indeed, and 
the opinion was shared in by all without exception. 

“ It is a thousand pities if he has done so," continued 
Mr. Skellum, musingly ; “ because, in the event of it, he 
will die there, and we shall have no hope of getting re- 
compensed for all the trouble we have been at In his 
present condition I feel sore he would not be able to get 
away again.” 

Another silence followed, which might have lasted 
longer than it did had it not been broken by the 
officer who had been the first to speak in the former in- 
stance. 

“ But what shall we do?" he asked. “ I speak for my- 
self, and I think I can do so for all the rest.” 

“What do you moan — in what way ?” 

“Why, I am so utterly worn out that I feel every mo- 
ment as though I must fall off my horse on to the 
ground.” 

“ And I — and I,” answered a chorus of voices. 

The men by no means exaggerated, for the duty they 
had been upon for so long was tiring in the utmost de- 
gree. 

Mr. Skellum himsolf was all but worn out; and, in- 
deed, the only thiug that had prevented him from giving 
out before w as, that he feared, if he did so, all his previous 
trouble would go for nothing. 

Now, however, there seemed no help for it, and conse- 
quently, with much less unwillingness than might have 
been expected, he agreed to abandon the pursuit for the 
present and seek rest. ' 

The only consolation he could find lay in the hope that 
ho might chance to have some intelligence brought to 
him, for the whole country was sc alarmed that it was 
scarcely possible for Dick once to show himself without 
being re ognised. 

A cordiuarly, the whole of the troop repaired to the 


nearest inn on the high-road, and there refreshed them- 
selves with the food and slumber they were so much in 
want of. 

In the raeantimi Dick was being gradually carried 
further and further away from them. 

As moment after moment elapsed without making him 
conscious of any aggressive proceedings on the part of 
the officers, much of his alarm began to abate. 

Yet, before the feeling had quite left him, a fresh and 
altogether different cause of uneasiness presented it- 
self, 

All at once it came into his head that he had heard the 
gipsies inform the police officers that they were on their 
way to York. 

The confusion of mind he was in when he had heard it, 
and the anxiety which he had suffered since, had driven 
this circumstance entirely out of his remembrance. 

Now that it occurred to him he wondered greatly how 
he could have passed it over in the way he had. 

Of all places in the world just at that time, York was 
the very worst that he could be taken to. 

His own achievements in the locality were doubt- 
less on every tongue; and the police officers, in their 
minute inquiries and continual search, had unques- 
tionably circulated a tolerably accurate description of his 
person. 

Should his evil fortune take him to this city, he felt that 
it would be well-nigh an impossibility for him to escape 
detection. 

3o strongly impressed did he become with this idea, 
that it caused him to resolve to make the attempt to pre- 
vent it. 

_ lie would call out aloud. There could be no danger in 
his doing so now that the police were so far behind ; and 
if he made good use of his voice, the gipsies could hardly 
fail to hear him. 

Accordingly, he raised his voice — or rather, he tried to 
do so, for all his efforts only resulted iu the emission of a 
souud not much above a whisper. 

Such a low, hoarse sound could scarcely be heard at a 
few yards’ distance. 

How was it likely, then, that it should be audible to the 
gipsies, who were walking along, conversing busilv re- 
specting their encounter with the officers and speculating 
upon its probable results ? 

Even nad he cried out with the full power of his lungs, 
it is very doubtful whether it could have been heard 
above the tremendous grinding and rumbling of the 
wheels. 

Yet Dick tried and tried again and again. 

le renewed his efforts to rise, but with less success 
than before, for his anxiety of mind and previous efforts 
had greatly exhausted him. 

At length, with a weary and heavy sigh, he threw back 
his half-raisad body and gave up in despair. 

“ It ie fate,” he murmured — “ it is fate.” 

A strange, drowsy condition followed, during which 
his thoughts appeared to busy themselves without being 
under his control. 

Looking back to the past, he was struck with the fatal- 
ity which had hitherto attended his efforts to get away 
from York. 

He could almost fancy that he was under the influence 
of some spell or charm. 

And now, on this last occasion, when he had, as he 
thought, bidden adieu to the old city for ever, yet here he 
was being brought back to it, and iu a way that it was in 
vain for him to attempt to resist. 

“It is fate,” he murmured again — •*! feel tnat n is 
fate. I shall attempt to leave it no more.” 

A commotion of voices and a sudden jerk awoke him 
from what we may call his wakiug dream. 

Where was he ? 

On this point he was not destined to remain for very 
long in ignorance. 

After the lapse of a few minutes the door at the hind 
part of the caravan was opened, and a gleam of light 
appeared. 

“ Hullo, there I” said a gruff voice. “ Are you awake 
there ?" 

Conceiving the question must be addressed to him, Divk 
replied : 

“ Yes — yes." 

Bat his voice was so weak a* to be scarce >y aud&Sa 
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-Hen., Uazza,” said the gruff voice— “I told you yon 
were troubbue, yourself about nothing. Oome in — lie’s 
ail right." 

Another prrsoii now entered the caravan ; and directly 
afterwards Dick caught eight of an old woman, whose ap- 
pearance was so repulsive that lie could scarcely repress 
the loathing which her appearance excited 

Bhe bent down over him, while her competition *8ld the 
light, and looked at him attentively. 

“He is bad,” she said, at length, shaking her head to 
and fro while she spoke — “ very bad. He has been strug- 
gling and chafing since I left him." 

Dick tried to speak, but all utterance failed him. 

The old woman tlien^ produced a cup containing some 
dark liquor, and without speaking a word she placed fnis 
to Dick’s lips and poured it into his mouth. 

To save himself from choking he was obliged to swal- 
low , but a more nauseous potion he thought had never 
been administered. 

But ere half an hour had elapsed he experienced the 
virtues of it. 

Upon making the attempt, he found himself not only 
able to lift his head, but even to raise himself to a sitting 
posture. 

His voice, too, had been restored to him. 

Borne moments, however, were occupied in looking 
around him, at the many strange things which presented 
themselves to view on every side. 

The caravan was crowded with articles of every con- 
ceivable description, many of them euch as he had never 
seen before. 

The place, too, was not without a certain air of comfort. 

He was interrupted by the entrance of the youth Sebel. 

Dick did not recognise him at first, though he was in- 
stantly aware that he had somewhere seen him in times 
long past. 

“ Who are you ?” he asked. “ Tour face is strongly 
familiar to me.” 

“ Have you forgotten me ? My name is Sebel*” 

“Sebel — Sebel I” repeated Dick, like one who is taxing 
his memory. 

“ I find you have forgotten me. But when you tame 
before another was with you, who — who—” 

Dick smiled, and extended his unwounded arm. 

“ I recollect, now,” he said — “ recollect quite well, l am 
deeply grateful. Tell me where I am, and what has 
happened.” 

With the last portion of his request the gipsy-boy 
readily complied. 

Dick congratulated himself upon having had strength 
sufficient to reach this place of safety. 

“And we are at York now?” 

“Not in the city,” was the response; “though our 
touts are not far from it.” 

Dick’s face clouded. 

“I must get away," he said. “ I cannot remain here. 

1 am not safe.” 

“Yes, yes; quite safe. Have no concern on that 
score.” 

“ But the officers ” 

“ We will not betray you ; not one would do it, were 
the reward ten times what it is.” 

“ You shall all be rewarded for your fidelity. But if my 
toes came, would they not find me ?” 

l“ No no; do not make yourself uneasy on that account. 
We could hide you w’w'Te they would never find you.” ' 

This was satisfactory enough, and Dick drew a long 
breath of exquisite relief, for he knew enough of the 
manners of these wandering people to feol certain that if 
they chose to protect him he should be safe. 

“But there is another point,” he continued, "upon 
which 1 suffer much uneasiness." 

“ What is it, captain ?” 

“About my wound." 

“ I » 

“ II ush ! I want yon to tell me truthfully and honestly 
what kind of a wound it is, and what is the probable ex- ! 
tent of danger ?” 

“ To spea’ 1 ’ the entire truth, then, captain, Onz z» con- 
siders it a very bad flesh wound.” 

“ Thero is no bone broken, then ?” 

" None, captain.” 

14 That’s a relief indeed.” 

*' But she says you are in a great stat® ct exhaustion, 


and that it will take lime and care to bring yw, 
round!” 

“And she thinks she can do it?" 

‘ She is certain ; that is, if you will assist her by keep- 
ing your mind as calm as you can." 

“ And how long will it take, under favourable circum- 
stances ?” 

“ Many days." 

Dick sighed. 

At this moment Cazza entered, and peremptorily put an 
eud to the conversation. 

Upon first hearing that some time must elapse before nis 
recovery, Dick had felt inclined to repine, but a moment’s 
consideration went very far towards convincing him that 
he ought to rejoice instead. 

Upon the word of the boy Sebel be put an absolute 
trust. 

Safety, then, was secured to him, and if be continued 
any length of time concealed, without the officers being 
able to scent it out, the vigour of their pursuit would be 
much diminished, and his chances of getting to the sea 
coast much increased. 

The only point was, would the officers find him ? 

If so, they would come upon him iu a defenceless state 
indeed. 

When three days passed, however, without the occur- 
rence of anything to disturb him, his mind grew greatly 
calmer, and consequently his recovery was proportion- 
ally rapid. 

Freedom from excitement— absolute rest, both of mind 
and body — was what he required; and this he had to per- 
fection. 

It was on the fourth evening that, feeling a' most well, 
he was sitting up, when the sound of voices engaged in 
conversation came upon his ears. 

Having nothing else to occupy hie thoughts, and be- 
lieving that nothing could take place in or about the 
gipsy encampment that was not of interest to him, he 
listened. 

He soon found out that he was able to distinguish the 
words uttered tolerably well ; and as they contiuued to be 
borne to hia ears, his interest wonderfully increased. 

“ Think again,” said a voice — “think again, before you 
reply either way to what I have proposed.” 

Dick started at the sound, for he was confident that he 
knew the speaker. 

For a short time, however, his identity baffled him 

“ I have thought,” was the response. 

About the identity of this person, however, Dick had 
no doubts. 

It was the man who held whac may be called a kind of 
chieftainship over this portion of the Ziugari tribe 
! “ Well, wait a moment, and I will so over the ground 
again. Listen 1” 

u j n 

“Listen, I say !” 

The gipsy was silent. 

His companion then, in a voice of suppressed excite* 
ment, spoke as follows : 

“ There is no risk to you in the affair, none whatever, 
and scarcely any difficulty. All that I want is some one 
of your number — I don’t care w no — to personate the 
heir to some property ; and I want some others to say 
that he entered your ranks when aoout twenty years of 
age — that he had then every appearance of a gentleman, 
and only joined you iu consequence of some great disap- 
pointment in life and reverse of fortune. Do y ou under- 
stand that?’ 

“ Yes, perfectly ; but ” 

“Stay ! Reserve your objections tor the present. This 
young man being found, he will have to come • forward 
and keep to a tale which I shall take care to have him in- 
fo med of. I will see to lawyers and all that part of the 
business, and can ho arrange it that w itli moderate care 
he will have no difficulty iu proving himself to be the 
missing heir of the property. I will take care to furnish 
him with the papers." 

“But — ” 

“ Nay, I have not finished. For this you shali receive 
any reward you may think fit to demand — such an amount 
as will enable you and the rest of y our tribe to live in inde- 
pendence durirg the remainder of your existence, instead 
of continuing your present precarious livelihood.” 

The man paused, as though he wished the offer he 
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bad just made to sink deeply into the mind of his 
nearer. 

It was at this moment that Dick discovered who this 
person was. 

It was the villain whoso schemes for Milly’s misery 
Dick had so stgually defeated — in a word, no other than 
Lord Crake. 

To find him in a gipsy’s tent surprised Dick in no 
slight degiee. 

But he did not stop then to indulge in any reflections or 
speculations. 

He concentrated all his faculties to listen, for now that 
he had found out who the tempter was, he felt a doable 
interest in every syllable. 

“And what else? 1 ’ asked the gipsy. 

‘ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing ?” was the reply, echoed in no little astonish- 
ment. “ How nothing ? Supposing the scheme to suc- 
ceed, ft hat will become of this young man then ?"' 

“ I will tell you that, though 1 had not at, first thought 
of doing so. lie will come into possession of all the pro- 
perty, and then he will sell it to mo.” 

11 Sell it to you ?” 

“ Yes. That is, a document will be drawn up by which 
he will sell it me for half its value, and this will be the re- 
ward I mentioned.” 

“I don’t see it,” said the gipsy, “ I can’t see my way 
clear at all.” 

“ Not see your way clear ?” 

“No, I cannot. You are telling me half a story. F?»ke 
me altogether into your confidence. Tell me all from 
first to last.” 

“ And supposing after I have done so, and you thought 
fit to decliue, what guarantee should I have that you 
would not come forward and defeat me by laying bare my 
scheme ?” 

“I can give you no other guarantee than a gipsy’s 
word. If that is not sufficient, leave me, and there will be 
an end of the matter.” 

A silence followed, during which Dick supposed JUt.d 
Crake was busily debating within himself. 

The gipsy was the first to speak. 

“I have ouly this addition to make,” he said, “and that 
is, if you tell me all and show me that it is safe to make 
the trial, I will join with you. 'I he house-dwellers never 
pity the gipsy, and why should I pity them ?” 

“Very true," said Lord Crake, with an amount of 
triumphant satisfaction that he could not conceal. “ There 
is no reason why you should show them any extra con- 
sideration. Give me your baud upon it.” 

“ You will tell mo all ?” 

“ I will, and satisfy you that success is certain.” 

“ 1 must know all,” repeated the gipsy, persistently. 

“ I will begin at the beginning and end with the 
end,” was the rejoinder; “though I promise you the 
story is a long one.” 

. “ I have nothing else better to do than to listen to it.” 

“And is there anyoue to overbear us?” asked Lord 
Crake, suspiciously. 

“No one.” 1 

“• Are you sure ?” 

“Quite." 

“ Well, then, 1 will commence. Listen !” 

We fancy this last injunction was a superfluous one to 
the gipsy , and quite certain that it was entirely so to Dick, 
who felt that ho would not miss hearing any portion of the 
narrative that was about to be given for worlds. 

In a low, monotonous, but perfectly distinct voice, Lord 
Crake then said : 

“ To convince you that I am about to take you wholly 
into my confidence, 1 shall not even alter sr suppress *u 
single name.” 

“ It is better so,” said the gipsy, quietly. ‘ Half confi- 
dences are always dangerous.” 

“The rame, then, of the Marquis of Belgarde must be 
quite familiar to you." 

Upon hearing this, Diek started and almost betrayed 
himself hy giving utterance to an ejaculation. 

What name could be better known to Dick ? 

In an instant :* “"ought before him nis true old comrade 
Tom F-ing. 

But be could not $tay to think, for, the gipsy having 
given an assent, Lord Crake continued : 

“ i’ou may be aware, too, that it came out that in liis 


youth this marquis had married much b n.ath hi* 
station." 

“ He did. He mariied " 

The gipny cheesed himself. 

“ Who— who ?” 

“ One ol our tribe — I shall sav no more." 

lie pronounced his determination so firmly that Lee d 
Crake did not repeat his query. 

f Well, growing tired of her, the marquis left her, ana 
some years after married again. The first wedding was 
such a private one and the secret so well kept that not 
more than three knew of it This first wife, a silly fool, 
possessed with all manner of foolish uotions about devotion 
and generosity to the man she loved, would not make 
fczmwn the marriage nc-r take any steps to obtain a restitu- 
tion of her rights. Ouly on her deathbed did sh<* reveal 
her rank.” 

“ She had a son, had she not ?” 

“ Yes, a wild reprobate ; hut yet, with the perversity of 
womankind, she loved him proportionately to his ill- 
treatment of her. She told him what and who he was.” 

“ What followed ?” 

“ After her death he at once resolved to regain his 
own.” 

“ He was successful ?” 

“ He was ; and the young heir that was — his half- 
brother — suddenly found himself deprived of the sung 
fortune which up to theu he had thought his own.” 

“ What became of him ?” 

“ He fled, nor could he ever afterwards he found. He 
was traced to London, and there all trace of him was 
lost.” 

“ And do you want some one to personate this missing 
man ?” 

“ I do.” 

Here was another surprise for Dick, for that Tom King 
was the individual referred to was beyond all possibility 
of doubt. 

His listening powers were still in demand. 

“ A few words will let you into the secret of the rest. 
This new-found heir, who had passed all his life among 
the crime and low life of Loudon, had no other way ol 
showing his appreciation of the good fortune that had 
befallen him than by drinking all the best and most ex- 
pensive drinks his money could procure. The quantity 
he swallowed is incredible, and the end such as anyoue 
might have foretold The young girl he married, and 
who only accepted him because of his wealth and title, 
soon died broken-hearted, somo said; but others— and 
most likely they are light — whisper that her death was 
brought on by her husband’s brutality." 


CHAPTER MCXVIIL 

DICK TL'IU-IN FINDS ItQjfEtiE IN T VC.»L,VKD IN FI IKS 11 
DANDERS. 

Lord Crake paused a little, as if for breath, or else in 
order to nerve himself for what more he had to say, and 
th-n continued : 

On dying, this coronetcd blackguard made a will, thr 
icrms of which were as outrageous us his whole life. 11 
bequeathed everything to his illegitimate Imi'lier— for so 
he was, the late earl’s second marriage belt® no marring- 
at all ; ami not only that, as there was some doubt as u 
whether this precious ft How should be found, made a 
proviso that the whole of the property should go to the 
daughter of Sir Humphrey Yeomans.” 

At the mention of th is last, name the gipsy gave utn r- 
ance to an angry curse, and lucky was it that he did m>. 
for it drowned the slight exclamation which was forced 
from Turpin’s lips before he was aware of it. 

“What’s the matter?" asked Lord Crake. 

“Never mind — go on !” 

“ Iu a minute. Why did you let out that exclamation 
wheu I pronounced his name ?” 

The gipsy was silent. 

“ It must be that von bate him,” 

“Perhaps I do. But never mind — go on f” 

“Not till yon have told me.” 

“ Well then,” cried the gipsy, vindictively, “ I do bate 
him — he has always been a bitter, unrelenting foe to ail 
our tribe.” 

Lord Crake chuckled, for this was a lucky discovery. 

“ Enough,” he said. “ Now come* the rest of the late. 
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1 wifc >Cll you without reserve. From particular in- 
quiries which I caused to be made, I came with tolerable 
certainty to the conclusion that this missing heir would 
never be found. Accordingly, thi3 girl would reap the 
benefit, aud I determined to make her my wife. 1 fancied 
I should succeed. Her parents readily consented to the 
match, I was received as an accepted lover, and congratu- 
lated myself that all was well. But the girl I knew did 
not like me, though I tried to vanquish her dislike. It wa3 
in vain, however, and her father, who was foolish enough 
to pay regard to her whims, came to me and stated that the 
match must be broken off. Nothing I could say had the 
(east effect upon his resolution, which was inflexible.” 

“ So you were defeated, then ?” 

“ I was, but I vowed to be successful still, and, what is 
more, to have mv'revenge upon the minx.” 

* l How so?” 

“ Why, by finding some one that I could palm off as the 
missing heir to the estates. And think how simple the 
affair will be 1 You have only to pitch upon some one who 
can play the part in a suitable manner. You can say that 
he came to you, took the oath, and was received as a 
member of your tribe.” 

“But will that be enough ?” asked the gipsy, doubtfully. 

“ For you it will ; and as for the other proofs, you must 
leave them to me, and take my word that they shall be 
forthcoming.” 

“ And you hope for success ?” 

“ I am certain of it, provided you perform your part of 
the contract.” 

“Do you want my decision now?” 

“ I do." 

“ But how if I am unable to find a suitable person t ” 

“ I am not afraid of that, for by your manner I am 
almost satisfied that you have your eye upon some one 
already.” 

“ But he may not consent.” 

“ You must explain matters to him, and make him under- 
stand how much he will be the gainer.” 

“ To tell you the truth,” said the gipsy, “ that is the 
only part of it I don’t like.” 

“ How?” 

Why, I think you must have some further design in 
your head.” 

Lord Crake laughed. 

“ If you have any ultimate plot in your head to defraud 
us after you have made us your toob, beware ! Take my 
advice — do not attempt it, or you will suffer dearly, for 
it will be a matter in which the whole tribe will join, and 
ycu will find it impossible to escape the vengeance of so 
many. If you have thought of such a thing, for your own 
sake I implore you to abandon the idea this moment.” 

“ What puts such a ridiculous thing into your head ?” 
asked his lordship, forcing a laugh. 

“ The terms you propose to us seem to be too good — 
the prospect is too glittering.” 

“ A fine notion that ! But let me tell you your fears 
are groundless.” 

■ C I am glad to hear it.” 

The gipsy spoke as though be was thoroughly in 
earnest, and no doubt he was so. 

“I mean well by you,” said Lord Crake, “and the 
reason is that the property is quite large enough to bear 
a division, and yet leave me as much as I require. And 
now to go back to Sir Humphrey Yeomans and his 
daughter After the insult I have received at their 
hands it is only natural that I should look to be re- 
venged — aud will it not be veugeance to deprive her of 
this ?” 

“Give me your hand," said the gipsy. “I will go 
through with you in this business — not so much on account 
of the money which is to be gained by it, but rather 
because I should like to wring the baronet’s proud heart 
— no easy thing to do, as I daresay you are aware. But his 
daughter is his tender point.” 

“ it is — it is !” answered Lord Crake, with the same 
amount of vindictiveness in his tones as he had displayed 
on a former occasion. 

Then he muttered : 

“ It will go hard with me if my revenge does not reach 
further than this i” 

“ What do you say ?” 

“ Nothing — uothing. Am I to look upon this business 
as being settled ?" 


“ You may rely upon me. If I fall short, it will b« 
through no fault of miue.” 

“Do not mention failure. With moderate care we 
must suooeed, so never thiuk of failure.” 

By the sound which now reached his ears, Dick could 
tell thsfc. his lordship had risen to his feet, aud conse- 
quently that the conference was over. 

He listened, however, iu the hope that he might heat 
yet a few words more. . 

In this expectation he was defeated. 

He caught only the sound of their retreating foot- 
steps. 

Satisfied that they had left, Dick Turpin gavo himself 
up to those reflections to which what he had overheard 
could not fail ro give birth. 

“How wonderful,” he murmured — “how truly wonder- 
ful ! Who could havf believed that I, of all others, should 
overhear this nice little plot ? Sir Humphrey will have 
no occasion to regret having acted towards me a3 be did. 
I could have wished for nothing better than the oppor- 
tunity of rendering them such a service as now lies within 
my power.” 

But even as these words escaped him, he w?.s suddenly 
reminded of the great extent to which he was indebted to 
the gipsies. 

They had unquestionably saved his life at a moment 
when he was very near indeed to losing it — when he 
must have perished but for their assistance. 

Then, they had refused to hand him over to the police 
when the temptation to do so was very strong indeed. 

In laying bare the conspiracy of which he had been an 
auditor, he must, of course, implicate them, or, at the very 
least, be the means of bringing about their defeat. 

This was embarrassing, because, although in the wrong, 
vet it was ill requiting them for what they had done on 
his behalf. 

Dick’s hesitation, however, did not long continue. 

His old comrade’s memory and Milly’s welfare over- 
balanced all consideration he was inclined to show the 
gipsies on the grounds we have mentioned. 

He must place himself in antagonism with one or the 
other, aud there was everything to induce him to resolve 
that no effort on his part should be wanting to prevent 
the consummation of so monstrous a fraud. 

“ Tom cannot enjoy those possessions himself,” he said ; 
“ but next to doing so would be the satisfaction that 
they had fallen into the hands of so worthy an object as 
the baronet’s daughter. As for Lord Crake, if by chance 
we should ever meet, he will find that there will be an 
account to settle between us.” 

This discovery, of course, set Dick’s mind in a state of 
furious tumult again, nor could he for the life of him sub* 
dne it. 

But he was stronger now, and much better able to 
withstand the effects of any exoitement. 

As the gipsy-boy, Sebel, had correctly informed him, 
his hurt was nothing more than a flesh wound, which, 
under the care of the old sibyl Oazza, rapidly grew 
well. 

Natnre herself recovered him from the effects of the 
vast quantity of blood he had lost — indeed, Dick thought 
himself quite well, though he vastly overrated his 
strength. 

“ What steps shall I take ?” he asked himself. “ How 
shall I act for the best in this matter ? How powerless I 
am ! With such a look-out as i3 doubtless kept against 
me, it will be the most difficult thing in the world for me 
to do that which another ordinarily situated would ac- 
complish with all the ease imaginable.” 

He ceased speaking, but his thoughts continued to be 
busily enough employed. 

But deciding upon a definite line of action in snoh a 
matter was of no ordinary difficulty. 

“ Ah !” he said, struck by a sudden thought which 
seemed to promise him a ready solution of his difficulty, 
“let me think — let me tar my memory. Tom named 
some solicitors or other in York to whom he would have 
to apply. Who were they ? What on earth could have 
been their names ?” 

He taxed his memory vaimy. The names were lost. 

But thinking back upon the events of the past brought 
to his recollection the oiroumstance that, as a matter of 
precaution, Tom had requested him to make » memor- 
andum of these names. 
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He at once began to fumble in his pockets, though 
with very small hopes of finding what he sought. 

But in an inner breast pooket of his coat he found a 
beautifully-bound gilt-edged pooket-book, whioh had no 
doubt belonged to a person of considerable distinction. 

Opening tiiis with eager haste, Dick turned over the 
vellum leaves until he oame to one whereon was written, 
in very straggling, ill-formed letters, the following 
words : — 

Messrs. Flint and Steel, 

“ Solicitors . 

“ York.” 

*' That is itl” he almost oried aloud, so great was his 
exultation at this unhoped-for diaoovery. “ There is no 
street mentioned, as I could have wished ; but I must 
do my best to find them out. I shall manage it now I 
know their names.” 

Again he paused. 

Ho. 248.— Black Bess. 


“ I will go to thes? men, although I have little reason 
enough to be fond of lawyers ; but I will go to them — it 
is my duty. And if in the < xecution of it I Bhould los* 
my life, what matters it? — what is existence that I 
should value it so highly ?” 

But many obstacles stood in the way of aohieving 
such a simple matter as this. 

How waB he to leave the gipsy encampment. 

If he could do so secretly, it would be so muoh the 
better. 

A moment’s thought, however, showed him that this 
was impossible, so he abandoned the idea at onoe. 

Before he had settled anything, the principal object of 
bis thoughts — that is to say, the gipsy himself — entered 
the caravan. 

How to treat him, Dick was at a loss to decide ; and 
the worst of it was, a very short time was allowed him 
to make up his mind in, 
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Should he admit that he had overheard tho plot, and 
endeavour to r*^- T -''iade him to change his determina- 
tion ? 

No; tha: wi/*,<d bo useless, because by the custom of 
the tribe what word is given must be stood to. 

•‘I owe you many thanks,” said Turpin, at length, a 
slight amount of hesitation manifesting itself. “ But I 
fancy I shall be able to reward you, though not as you 
deserve, nor as I could wish.” 

“ Say no more about that,” answered the gipsy. “ Do 
you find yourself much better?” 

P Won<Verfnlly better — so much so that I think I shall 
try to rid you d me to-night.” 

“Nay, nay — think not of such a thing.” 

“ Yes,” said Dick — “it is imperative.” 

“ But you are not strong enough to walk a dozen 
paces." 

“ So you think.” 

“I am certain of It. You would be mad to think of 
attempting to go a journey to-night.” 

“ But it is imperative,” said Dick. “I have business 
on hand which will not bear even an hour’s delay.” 

“At any rate, stay till to-morrow,” said tho gipsy, 
earnestly. “ I should be sorry for you to fall into the 
bauds of your enemies after having bafllod them so far. 
And let me tell you they have by no means given over 
the pursuit. They seem certain you are hidden some- 
where, and believe they havo only to wait long enough 
and you will show yourself.” 

“ Is it eo ?" said Dick. 

“ I assure you of it.” 

“ To-morrow night, then, is the utmost limit to which 
I can prolong my stay. I may as well fall into the hands 
of my foes as fail iu that which wholly depends upon 
me." . 

li You are welcome," said the gipsy. “But you know 
best. You are free to do as you list; and, what is more, 
be sure the tribe will always aid you to whatever extent 
lies in their power.” 

“ Many thanks !” said Dick, who at this moment was 
very near acknowledging that ho had overheard Lord 
Crake’s conspiracy. 

But he took a second thought, and remained silent. 

What more passed had no special interest. 

The night elap&cd without the least alarm, though 
Dick’s impatience made each hour seem three. 

The day seemed to pas3 even more tediously ; but Dick j 
bad made up his mind iust what to do, and towards noon 
he fell sound asleep. W 

His intention may be expressed very briefly. 

It was to make tiis way to York, ascertain the residence 
of the solicitors, and disclose to them all that he had by 
chance become acquainted with. 

How simple this appeared, and yet what tremendous 
danger Dick wo v'A ' ncur by attempting to carry it into 
effect I 

Had it beer, ten t ,raes as great, however, it would not 
have prevented Turpin from executing his resolve. 

It was dusk whe:; he awoke. 

He started up suddenly, for he was surprised to find so 
many hours had passed away. 

The first object upon which his eyes rested was the 
form of the gipsy chief. 

It was quite possible that the slight sound made by him 
in entering the caravan had abruptly tenor^-ated the 
slumber of the fugitive. 

“ So late !” were Dick’s first words. 

“Time enough,”’ was the laconic answer. “It is not 
dark enough for you to leave our tents ; and, remember, 
if you were seen departing we should have to pay very 
dearly for having sheltered- you.” 

“ I know' that, and for my own sake shall be careful 
not to compromi&e you — I owe you too deep a debt of 
gratitude.” 

The gipsy made no reply to this speech save by nodding 
his head. 

Then he ehowe^l Dick a eup which he he!* 1 carefully in 
one hand. 

“Cazza has sent yon this,” ho said. “It is a cordial 
of rare efficacy and virtue. It will give’fresli strength 
to your flagging limbs. The effects will hot' bo per- 
manent, of course," he added, “but you will experience 
great benefit from tho draught.” 

Dick took the draught which w As offered him. 


It' « as three-parts full of some dark-coloured ctecoS* 

tion. I 

As he received it a momentary doubt crossed Ms 
mind. 

Did it mean treachery ? 

Would tho effects of the potion be precisely opposite 
to those declared? 

Was it a plan to deliver him to his foes ? 

His suspicions lasted but a second. 

He was instantly sinjck with the reflection that if it 
was the intention of the gipsies to betray him, they had 
had abundant opportunities for doing so, and no reason 
to show why they should have aided, him thus far. 

With a feeling in his heart that he. had done Lis bene- 
factors a deep wroug by allowing such a thought to enter 
his breast, he placed the cup to his lips and drained it of 
its contents without either hesitation or dread of the re- 
sult. 

Almost ns soon as he had swallowed the last drop he 
became sensible of its invigorating properties. 

IDs heart beat with stronger and more regular pulsa- 
tions, forcing tho blood through every vein, while an op- 
pressive load seemed suddenly lifted off his mind. 

“You feel the effects?” said the gipsy, interroga 
lively. 

“ 1 do indeed.” 

“ Before yon start, eat heartily. Who can say how 
long it will be before you havo the opportunity of making 
another meal ?’<’ 

“True,” said Turpin — “ very true, But I must leave 
at dark.” 

“ That will not be for half an hour to come at the 
very least; so make yourself easy until then.” 

The gipsy's considerate advice was carefully acted 
upon. 

Dick had a very large amount about his person, con- 
sisting of money and valuables of various kinds. . 

From this store he amply satisfied the tribe, who had 
little anticipated such liberality. ■ ■ 

“ And now," said the gipsy chief, “ if you want a 
horse there is a good one at your service. Yon will find 
it c a*y travelling ; I don’t think you have strength enough 
to walk far.” 

“ I feel the strength of a hundred men.” 

“ That is from the draught ; but 1 warn you the effect 
will not last. Let me advise you to take the horse.” 

But Dick very firmly and decidedly shook his 
head. 

“ You have my thanks just the same,” he said, “but I 
have made up my mind to go on foot. In this case I 
shall not run so much ri3k of observation ; moreover, I 
am not going far.” 

“You know your own business best; hut still, I should'' 
recommend you not to decline my offer.” 

•-.‘.‘i will tell you my great reason fordoing so,” said 
Dick, With a peculiar smile. ‘ But when Black Bess 
staggered and fell dead beneath me, I made up my mind 
as I had prevented her,. from having another master, so 
would I refuse to cross the back of another steed. And 
when I even contemplate doing so, may I be immediately 
visited by some great misfortune I” 

The gipsy saw nothing strange or unaccountable in 
this — on the contrary, the feeling was one which he could 
perfectly comprehend. 

“ The fear is a vague one,” added Dick, “ but yet I 
might find some other animal that would supplant my 
poor mare in my affections. I have Lad no other s tee cl, 
and I will have no other ” 

By the time tie had expressod this determination, the 
time for departure had arrived. 

Darkness completely shrouded all things, and under 
the coyer of it Dick hoped to be able to elude the utmost, 
vigilance of his foes. 

On quitting the encampment, Dick did not make hi© , 
way towards York, though he had been caroful to in- 
quire iu what direction the city lay. 

As soon as he felt certain, however, that he was out of 
sight of the encampment, he changed his course, and 
walked as nearly as he ootild judge in a straight liue ts 
his destination. 

The vigour imparted by the strengthening 
deceived him, and produced disastrous results. 

( Overrating his powers, he was not content witb makiLe 
his way at a moderate speed, but harried on at a pic* 
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much too fast to called a walk and yet by no means a 
mn. 

It pro however, to be a most exhaustive me ; and 
before he had proceeded three-quarters of a mile on his 
journey he was obliged to come to a halt. 

He was dead-beat ; and that new-found strength in 
which he had so much rejoiced left him weaker than 
before. 

He struggled on for some distance further ; but every 
yard cost him a tremendous effort, for he was reduced to 
such a deplorablo state of weakuess that a child’s strength 
would have been almost enough to overcome him 
' The knowledge of his condition filled him with the 
greatest apprehensions lest his pursuers should chance to 
obtain a clue to his whereabouts. 

To make his position still worse, the moon rose ; and 
though she was some days past the full, yet, as the 
heavens were almost free from clouds, she cast around 
her a much greater amount of light than Turpin wished 
to have. 

“ I must rest," he said — I must rest. Perhaps if I 
remain perfectly still for a little while my spout streugth 
will in some degree return to me. It was thoughtless of 
mo— most thoughtless to act as I have. I ought to have 
husbanded my strength with the utmost care.” 

But this after-wisdom had now no practical good. 

He flung himself down, however, upon the smooth 
turf in a meadow, having taken care tochooso a spot that 
was cast iuto deep shaduw by a belt of trees. 

Here lie remained lie knew not how long, for ho If d 
not trouble himself to take notice of the flight of time. 

As soon as he felt somewhat recovered he arose. 

■ The moon was shining, as it seemed to him, with ad- 
ditional brilliancy ; but perhaps this was caused by his 
suddenly coming out of the shadow of the trees. 

Slowly and gently, he recommenced his journey, care- 
fully avoiding all road3 or frequentated paihs. 

Slight as the exertion was, ere long it told greatly upon 
him. 

In a little time he was compelled to rest, and as ho 
wearily dragged himself onwards these rests became more 
and there frequent. 

“ I shall never reach York before daylight" he mur- 
mured, at last, in a weak voice. “I fiuJ it will be im- 
possible. . What shall I do ? Where shall I look for a 
place where I can remain without much fear of being found 
by the police otfleers ?’’ 

He looked all around him, as though in the hope that 
his eyes would light upon the place he needed. 

It was in vain. 

He was evidently upon some farmer’s land, foT 
everywhere around the land was carefully cultivated, and 
here and there could be seen some implement of hus- 
bandry. 

•• “ There must be a homestead not far off," Dick said at 
length. “Shall I venture to make my way there? 1 
fancy I have no better chance. Farmers havo the 
general reputation of being good-natured and generous, 
end ho I have found them, I think, without exception. 
Who > mows — I may be fortunate enough to find a 
friend.” 

This was very far indeed from being likely, yet Dick 
Celt it no slight consolation to keep the prospect of such a 
thing before his mind. 

Just then he came to a kind of beaten track, which, by 
its cl.aractcr, seemed as thongh it led towards tho farm- 
taou.se. 

He walked along it., not so much, perhaps, with the 
view of making his way to the door of the habitation and 
asking shelter as with the idea that he might reach some 
shed or other outbuilding where he could repose his 
wearied limbs. 

The ground had an upward tendency for some distance; 
but when the level was gained Dick saw before him at no 
great distance a confused mass of ttutcLed roofs, no 
doubt covering the homestead. 

Very beautiful and very peaceful did the scene look in 
the silvery moonlight— so calm, so suggestive of happi- 
ness, contentment, freedom from care or danger, itaat as 
the fugitive gazed upon it his feelings mastered him. 

A choking sob rose in his throat, and for a moment or 
two the quiet scene v as hidden irom him bj a mist of 
heart-wept tears. 


CHAPTER MCXIX, 

DICK Tl'RPIV B RECOGNISED OS HIS ARRIVAL AT THB 
FARM. 

The prospect before Dick Turpin, so full of peacefulness 
as it was, made tho misery of his own existence all the 
more palpable from the contrast. 

h was no wonder that, especially in bis present en- 
feebled state, ho should be overcome by bis feelings. 

As soon as he recovered himself a* little, ho stretched 
out his arms yearningly towards the humble abode, and, 
in a broken voice, exclaimed : 

“ What perfect happiness, what freedom from all worldly 
care, must bo the fortunate lot of those who dwell yonder*! 
Life to them must be a calm and pleasant river, down 
which they float with a gentle, ebbing tide. Now life to 
me has in it no touch of enjoyment or of peace — hunted 
from place to place like a wild beast, allowed no rest, de- 
prived of the opportunity of doing good when it lies in 
my power. All is war— nothing but war, which, even in 
tnv case, is productive of the utmost misery. Oh !, if I 
could only once more gain that sequestered spot where 
ouc-half of my heart lies buried beneath the churchyard 
sod, I should be happy— I should be content, unenvjing 
the most brilliant destiny which mortal ever enjoyed 
upon this earth! Oh ! if I could only reach it— if I could 
only reach it !’’ 

The last words were pronounced with a fervent ear- 
nestness which cannot be expressed — nothing could be 
more ineffable. 

This mention of the little village on. tho French - sea- 
coast, however, bo far from increasing his dejection, had 
a precisely opposite effect. 

His breast immediately became filled with the hope of 
reaching this place in a little time ; and the next words 
which passed his lips consisted of a strong determination 
to brace up every nerve, to redouble all his efforts, to 
satisfy this anxious longing. 

“ I will do it," he exclaimed — ; ‘yes, even if the number 
of my foes was doubled— even if ten times as many, ob- 
stacles lay before me in ray path ! I will render, first of 
all, this great scr\ ice to the fair girl who, out of tho 
gentleness of her sweet nature, afforded me protection 
when I so badly needed it, and then, despite the endea- 
vours of all the police officers in the kingdom, I will 
fight my way to the 3ea-shore, embark, and remain at 
rest.” 

He was silent for a few moments. 

Then, with a firmer and steadier footfall than He had 
yet employed, he made his way towards the home- 
stead. 

But the new-found vigour imparted by excitement 
vanished soon, and again and again he was compelled to 
rest. 

At last, after a tedious lapse of time, he reached one of 
the outlying sheds — a place used for a variety of purposes, 
but now it chanced to be almost filled with straw. 

Upon this Dick flung tiimself with an over-weary sigh, 
and almost instantly consciousness abandoned him. 

He fancied that certainly not more than a moment 
elapsed before he was startled by the rough tones of seme 
strange voice. 

Opening Ibis eyes quickly, he saw that there was a dull 
gray light visible. 

“ Can it be dawn ?” he asked himself,, mentally. 

The strange voice reached his ears again, 

“ I won’t have these horses here— don’t I tell you so! 
Take them off at once !” . . 

“ Yes, meester — I’ll be with you momently.” 

What a sigh of relief it was that Dick gave utterance 
to when these words fell upon his sense of hearing ! 

The danger that he so much feared was tot pre- 
sent. 

His natural thought on awaking was that his enemies 
were close by. 

When he found that this was not tho case he moved. 
Although the movement was Blight, it caused mnj an 
infinity of pain, for all his joints seemed’ stiffened Ss» if 
with gout. 

He was, too, very — very cold. 

But he moved again, though the agony ft caused ahnosi 
wrung a groan from bis lips. 

Nothing save motion, however, would N»Ptore til* 
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wrested circulation of his blood, and the sooner this was 
over the better. 

Still it required him to coll np all the fortitude he was 
master of. 

At length he emerged from the straw-filled shed, aod, 
standing upright by dint of clinging to the woodwork, be 
looked about him. 

The first objects upon which his eyes fell weie those 
of a tall, burly-looking man and a couple ef horses 

Doubtless these were the animals to which he had 
alluded, for they were munching at a quantity of hav. 

“ The occupier of th’’s place, no doubt," thought Di^k. 
“ Surely, with all this prosperity around him, he will be 
filled with compassion as soon as he beholds such a miser- 
able wretch as I am now ! J will drag myself towards 
him — I will ask for shelter and protection.” 

Dick moved but languidly and with difficulty, but the 
fanner saw him not, his whole attention apparently being 
absorbed by a man who was at work at a little dis- 
tance. 

But, suddenly turning round, he caught sight of Dick 
within a few paces of him. 

The start he gave upon making this discovery had 
something ludicrous in it. 

Dick leaned himself against the side of the building 
where the horses stood. 

He was so giddy and faint that without this support he 
must have fallen to the ground. 

The farmer, recovering from his first shock of surprise, 
bent upon him a gaze that held out very little prospect 
of a friendly reception. 

He did not speak, but scanned Dick from head to 
foot, 

The appearance of the fugitive was by no means re- 
commendatory, for the vicissitudes Dick had recently 
experienced had by no means improved his looks. 

11 Have mercy!” said the fugitive, feebly — “have 
mercy and pity, for, as yon see, I am in want of both !" 

“I don’t know you!” growled the farmer. “Who rre 
yon ? — what do yon want ?” 

“Nothing mere than a few hours’ shelter," answered 
Dick, replying only to the last query, for he saw it 
would be useless to make an appeal for much hospi- 


tality. 

“ Take it, then," was the reply, spoken with a harsh 
voice. “ I don’t encourage vagrants as a rule, but as yon 
look ill, and seem as though yon had known better days, 
I don’t mind letting yon lie down on the straw yonder 
for an hour or two. But when you are rested you must 
troop off — I’ll have no such varmint as you about the 
farm. Mind that 1” 

And with this he turned on his heel and walked with 
a swift step towards the man whose movements he had 
been watching. 

Dick heaved another sigh. 

“And is this churl the fortunate inhabitant of this re- 
poseful place? How unworthy of it! All its charms 
tre unappreciated by him. How 6trange such beings 
should be so fortunate 1 Lie down in the straw 1 Well, 
well — perhaps that is more consideration than many 
would have shown me.” 

Dick had to pause a minute or two, leaning against the 
boarding of the shed, before he could recover himself 
sufficiently to crawl back into the place he had just 
left 

But his heart was heavy with disappointment. 

He had filled himself np with the idea that the inmates 
ef the farm-house would willingly have done all they 
eould to alleviate his distress. 

Of all the disappointments he could remember having 
experienced, not one seemed half so bitter u this. 

With more dejection than he had yet displayed, he east 
himself down again upon the straw. 

It nsi not long, though, before inherent pride »me to 
his aid, and enabled him to shake off the depression of 
spirits under which he laboured. 

He then found it some relief to ponr out his resentment 
against the churlish farmer, although the*'} was no one 
near to interrupt him. 

He was interrupted by hearing some one coming. 

This circumstance, of course, took his attention te- 
fctantlv. 

Bnt* whatever uneasiness he may have experienced 
was dispelled when he sawdhat it was a showi-headed 


urchin — one of the oddest-looklng ereataree It had ever 
been his lot to behold. 

His age might have been guessed at fourteen— -it may 
have been more, but was probably less. 

He was attired in & kind of white smock frock, which 
left no part of his person visible from his neck to his 
ankles. - v 

As he approacued he was amusing himself by whistling 
some extraordinary melody. 

It wvuld seem as though he had been sei»„ „n some 
errand to the very shed under the roof of which Dick 
lay 

The boy little expected to see a stranger there, Hi3 
distended cheeks collapsed, and the whistling ceased as 
if by magic. 

But he recovered himself almost instantly, and with an 
odd mixture of audacity and awkwardness, he came 
nearer to Dick in order to indulge his curiosity by a 
closer view. 

Upon coming as near as he probably thought was con- 
sistent with prudence he stopped, and indulged himself 
with a good stare 

“ Who be ye ?" be asked, at length. 

Dick, who had been looking closely at the new-comer, 
saw that beneath his rough exterior there was a certain 
amount of sharpness and intelligence, though most would 
have called it cunning. 

He fancied, also, that he could perceive something like 
an air of friendliness about him. 

But this might have been fancy, for never before had 
Dick felt such a strong, irresistible craving for com- 
panionship. 

“ Who be ye ?” said the boy, again, after waiting what 
he thought, perhaps, sufficient length of time for Dick to 
answer. “ Has t’ old farmer seed ye ? I reckon not, fnr 
he allows none of your sort here." 

“ I have seen him,” said Dick; “and he has told me 
that I may rest here for a short time.” 

“ My eye, wh8t a wonder ! But who he ye ?" he re- 
iterated with more anxiousness than before 

“A stranger.” 

“I could a to’d thee that, mun !" he exclaimed, with a 
grin at his own sh arpness “ But I think as how I knows 
you, though you be n8tionly altered." 

“Know me?" ejaculated Dick, with a sudden move- 
ment. 

“ Yes," said the boy, nodding — “ I think I’6e seed yon 
afore." 

“ Nonsense — nonsense ! I am a stranger here.” 

“ That may be ; but I seed ye at York." 

Dick bent forward curiously. 

“ I’m right — I’m sure I’m right !" continued the boy 
“I know where I seed you — it wor at the Bowling-Green 
at York. You was a-playing at ninepins, and after yon 
had gone the folks all said as how you were Dick Tarpin, 
and as how you had rode a ’oss — leastways, your mare 
Black Bess — from London to York in one night!” 

The boy evidently recognised Dick. 

He spoke these words, too, in a tone of voice that 
sounded most dangerously loud in the ears of the weary 
fugitive. 

He evidently failed to nnderstand the vital necessity 
which existed for the use of secrecy and caution. 

Dick held up his hand. 

“ Hush-hush !” he cried. “ Come closer. You speak 
too loud.” 

But the shock-headed youth seemed to doubt the ad- 
visability of drawing any closer. 

“ Fear uothing,” 6aid Dick. “ I only want to speak to 
yon." 

“ But tell me who yon are ?” 

“ Come closer, then. I will not hurt yon. and I will 
tell you all." 

This assurance and the promise combined dispelled his 
dread, and, without further hesitation, he p’need himself 
within arm’s-length. 

“U you will be my friend," said Dick, earnestly, “this 
will be the best day you have ever had Look here— i 
have money in abundance. Yon shall have as much as 
you require, provided you are faithful and secret.’’ 

Dick was not deceived when he fancied he could de- 
tect the existence of a certain brightness of intellect is 
this lad. 

He clearly comprehended ail that Dick said to him. an<^ 
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whnfcvta*- stranger still, the rudeness and uncouthness 
he had showed at first wore off to a remarkable ex- 
tent. 

“ Go on,” he said. a m m a listening.” 

“ But will yon promise to serve me ?” 

“ Are yon Dick Turpin ?” 

The fugitive hesitated a moment before he replied, but 
feeling that it would be worse than useless to give a 
denial, he said : 

“I am." 

No sooner had he ottered these words than, to his 
greater snrrrise, the boy manifested the ntmost signs of 
joy and satisfaction. 

“ I thought it was, blest if I didn’t !” # 

‘ Will you serve me ?” 

“ Yes — that is——” 

“ What are your conditions ?” interrupted Dick, 
quickly. 

“That yon tell me all about your ride to York on 
Black Bess— 1 mean everv one of the particulars.” 

The boy’s eyee glittered with excitement. 

“ 1 promise that readily,” answered Dick, as soon as 
he had recovered himself from the surprise into which 
this strange request had thrown him. 

“ That’s all nght, then. Hurrah 1” 

“ And is that ail ?” 

“No, not all. I want something else.” 

“ I thought so. What is it ?” 

“Why, money enough to bny a horse,” he continued, 
with growing excitement. 

“ A horse ?” 

“Yes— and a suit of first-class clothes as well, s 
trace or two of pistols, and plenty of powder ar»2' 
lead.” 

Dick’s amazement increased. 

“ Yon are an odd customer, and no mistake I" said Dick. 

“ What on earth do you want a horse and these things 
for?” 

“Because,” was the reply, spoken with more excitement 
than ever in tone and gesture—” because then I should 
set up as highwayman myself, and perhaps ride all the 
way from York to London.” 

Dick was 60 surprised at this announcement that for a 
moment or two he was deprived of speech. 

His first inclination was to break out into a hearty 
laugh. 

Prudence, however, whispered that the best thing he 
conld do wonld be to subdue this impulse ; for if indulged 
in, it might change this boy into a foe. 

Dick conld not afford to lose one who, no matter with 
what motives, was ready and willing to be his friend. 

A more unlikely figure for a highwayman was eertainly 
never before beheld. 

“You don’t knew what you are asking for,” said Dick, 
at length. “ If you have any serious intention of adopt- 
ing suoh a course, take my advice and abandon it.” 

“ Not till I’ve given it a good trial,” was the firm re- 
joinder. “ I have thought a good deal about it, I have, 
and the first time I have t chance I mean to try it on.” 

This determination was delivered in that particular way 
which makes yon feel that any dissuasive arguments 
would be worse than useless. 

“ Yon will not betray me ?” cried Dick, presently, fixing 
a keen glance upon him. 

The boy made a gesture of impatience and disdain. 

“ Does the gaffer know you ?” 

“Who’s the gaffer?” 

“ Why, the farmer yonder.” 

“ He does not.” 

“ I thought he didn’t, because why : if he did, 1 - would 
send for the officers pretty quick — and do you know they j 
are close by here now 1” 

l! Close by ?” ejaculated Dick, with a start. 

'• Yes. 1 seed ’em when I fetched the oows up by old 
Mobbs’a coppice." 

Dick was as wise as ever. 

1 Where are they now ?” 

“ I don’t know ; but I will go and see, if yon like.” 

“ Do so— do so ; and yet, stay,” added Dick, who oould 
hardly feel certain that the boy would not be tempted to 
tetray him. 

41 What is it, capiain ?” 

“ Do yon know what a large reward there is offered to 
anyone who will discover me?” 


“Yes, I do.” 

“ It is very large.” 

“ I don't care if it is. Lor* bless yon, eaptain, I ain't 
such a fool as I look — oh no, not by a good many long 
chalks. I know them Lunnon officers before to-day.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes. Suppose as how 1 was to tell them where yon 
are, and be green enough to think I should get the moneys 
what do you think would be the upshot ? Why, they 
would stick to all the blessed lot theirs elves, and tell rue 
if I said s word they’d swear a robbery on to me, and tell 
me I ought to feel glad to get off. Oh, 1 knows ’em, I 
does." 

“ So it appears,” answered Dick, who from that moment 
gave the boy credit for more than au ordinary share of 
intelligence. 

“ Is that all you’ve got to say, captain ?" 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then I’ll go off and see if the officers about. 
Don’t you move till I come back.” 

He hurriedly departed, leaving Dick in anything but a 
comfortable frame of mind. 

In spite of everything, the fugitive felt wretched and 
full of doubt. 

Should the officers be at hand, what should he do — how 
could he hope to escape them ? 

The farmer if questioned would readilygive every infor- 
mation, and it seeme* as though he could not possibly 
avoid falling into their hands. 

How rejoiced he felt when he heard the sound of the 
boy’s returning footsteps ! 

“ I can’t see anything of them now,” he said, in reply 
to Dick’s anxious inquiring glance, “but I have heard as 
how they have been searching round for yon, and so it’s 
most likely they will come here before they leave off.” 

“ I must depart,” said Diok, rising with great difficulty 
— “ I must dvpart. I dare not remain here any longer.” 

“And if you go,” said the hoy, “ what is to save you 
then ?” 

“ What is to save me if I remain ?" 

“I will.” 

“ 1 b«ks for your good will, hut I fear it would be 
beyond your powprs to accomplish it." 

“ You don't know what I could do.” 

“ I certainly do not." 

“ I should hide you.” 

“And what good would that he ?” 

“The offioers would never find yon.” 

Dick shook his head. 

“ The farmer would tell them I was somewhere about 
the premises, and they would not leave until they had 
searched every corner.” 

“ Very true," said the boy, scratching his head ; “ I did 
not think of that.” 

Dick came towards the front of the shed, as if about to 
emerge. 

But his strange companion pushed him back. 

“ Wait a bit, captain ; we must think this matter over. 
AL ! you may smile, but I have heard the fable about the 
mouse that set the lion free, and I daresay you have 
too.’ 

“I certainly have," answered Dick, more and more 
astonished at the boy’s manner. 

“ Very well, then. Now you will hardly think it, but £ 
have thought of a plan to make your safety quite oer« 
tain.” 

“ You have ?” 

“ I really have, captain.” 

“ Let me hear it, and rest assured I shall not suffer yon 
to be s loser by what you do for me.” 

“ I want nothing m#re than I have asked you for.” 

“ Well, well— we shall see about that I am impatient 
to hear your plan." 

“ It’s simple enough.” 

“ So much the better.” 

“ All you have to do is to go np to the gaffer yonder, 
and say how very than kfnl you are for his hospitality, 
and tell him yon arfe going because you have particular 
business whioh won’t let you stay any longer.” 

“Well?” 

“ That's just to throw him off the scent, you know. 
Well, when you have said that, you must walk away 
towards the granary yonder. Do you sec it ?" 

“ That ronnd place covered with red tiles ?” 
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“Tea, that's it. Yon will, as I said, walk towards that, 
as if yon wore going straight away as fast as you could.” 

“ I quite understand.” . .... 

“ Well, then, you sea the path goes straight to the 
prauary, and then turns round it. Now, as soon as ever 
you turn the corner of the building so us to be out of 
sight of the gaffer— for he is almost sure to stand and 
watch you — you must stand still with year back close to 
the wall ami wait till I come, to you.” 

11 And what else ?” said Dick, 

“ That's enough for the preseut Do as I tell you. tie’s 
coming, and if he sees me speaking to you it will be ail 
up.” 

So saying, the boy. hastily retreated, leaving Dick in 
anything but a settled state of mind. 

A moment’s consideration made him decide that it 
would be best to follow the boy’s instructions. 

Indeed, any movement would be better than remaining 
where lie was. 

Accordingly, he emerged from the shed and walked 
limpingly towards the farmer, who, seeing him approach, 
waved him off with an impatient and angry gesture. 

"But Dick, who had grown wonderfully stronger, con- 
tinued to advance towards him. 

. Pausing w hen a few yards from him, he took off his hat 
and made a bow with much of that grac« for which as 
had once been famous. 

“ I am grateful,” he said, in tones that wore full of the 
deepest irony — “ very grateful to you for your kind hospi- 
tality; Iant rested now, and as I have business which 
will admit of no delay, I am anxious to depart. Good 
morning!” 

Again he bowed, and then immediately turned on bis 
heel. 

The words must have touched hire, for he called out : 

“.Hi— hi — stop! Don’t go yet! Come in the house 
and have something to eat and drink.” 

But Dick firmly shook his head, and continued to walk 
as fast as his stiffened limbs would let him towards the 
granary. 

“D — n him for a fool!” cried the farmer, angrily. 
“However, he can’t say anything against me now. 1 
asked him and he refused, so that is his look-out.” 

The farmer seemed to derive abundant satisfaction from 
this circumstance, and, as the boy hail foretold, continued 
to watch Dick’s receding figure until it vanished round 
the angle of the granary. 

Beyond this point it was no longer possible to observe 
the path without he had quitted his position,' so that lie 
never for one momeut suspected that Dick bad stopped. 

With another hearty curse upon beggars and their 
pride, he turned on his heel and inarched off to superintend 
the agricultural operations that were being carried on. 

In the meanwhile, Dick, according to the instructions 
lie had received, stopped close against tho w all. 

From this point he was able to obtain a tolerably ex- 
tensive view, and his first proceeding was to scan the 
landscape w r ith a rapid glance. 

f‘ All is vVell in that quarter,” he said ; “there are no 
officers to be seen there.” 

He unconsciously spoke these words in a much louder 
tono than was prudent — at any rate, tho boy overheard 
them. 

•‘Not there, captain,” ho said, “but they’re a coming 
across by Banks’s Meer, and will bo at the farm in no 
time.” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

“ Quite. But don’t put yourself about, captain — there 
isn’t the least occasion. If’they come from Lunnon and 
think themselves mighty clever, they will find the north 
country chaps a match for them.” 


CHATTER MCXX. 

MR SKV.I.Ll’31 MAKES A SEARCH DT THE GRASART. 

There was such a degree of confidence and assurance in 
the hoy’s manner that I).ck Turpin' really began in earnest 
to believe that his pursuers' were destined u> have One 
more defeat added to the long list of those which they had 
already experienced. 

“ This way, captain — follow me, and you will sioo'n see 
what sort of a hiding-place I intend for votf. Be quick, 
or the officers may catch a glimpse of you. 


The boy held open the door of the gr nary, and Die* 
readily enough crossed the threshold, because it seemed 
pretty clear that if he attempted to move away from tha 
shadow of the building ho would inevitably be seen. 

The interior of the granary seemed at first to be pro- 
foundly dark, but Dick’s eye* growing accustomed to the 
gloom enabled him to perceive that his new frieud was 
very busy with something which, on closer inspection 
proved to bo a ladder. 

This lie placed against tbe wall in one corner, and going 
to a little shelf just over the dour by which he had eu- 
tered, produced a key. 

With this in' his hand ho hastily ascended the ladder 
and thrust it into the lock of a trap-door. 

“Now, captain,” he said, “this door is a devil of a 
weight, because it is iron, you see, aud 1 want you to Help 
me to lift it up.” 

Dick also mounted the ladder, aud willingly rendered 
the assistance required. 

By their united aid the trap-door was easily raised, and 
when it had reached a certain height the boy propped it 
up with au iron rod provided for tho purpose, which pre- 
vented it from falling. ... J ; , , .„ 

“ Now, captain,” ho said, “ follow me,, and the sooner 
the better — there is not a second to lose.” 

“ Is this where you aro going to conceal me?" asked 
Dick, glancing aruund him. 

“ This is the place, captain.” 

This upper portion ot the granary was much better 
lighted than the lower, though hero so much gloom 
reigned that it was not very easy to distinguish one 
object from another. ~ . .. 

All that the place appeared to contain, however, was a 
large quantity of either wheat or oats — not contained ia 
sacks, but spread upon the lluor, which was composed of 
iron, and so contrived that it could be heated from below 
when necessary, so as to dry tho grain which laid upon 
it. ' " 

The depth was considerable — certainly mote than a 
yard. J 

“Now, look here, captain,” said the boy:, “you must 
go over to that corner yonder, and help me to make a 
*nolo in the corn— you must lay down in it, i.n l I. will 
cover you all over with it so that uoofie would be able to 
guess vou aro bore. Do you understand ?” _ ^ 

“ Perfectly.” 

Aud by way of showing that ho thought well of the 
plan, Dick hastened to the corner indicated, and set to 
work to scoop up the corps. 

A sufficiently large hole was made in a very nttle time 
indeed, aud then, by the boy’s directions, Dick laid 
down. > 

“Cover your face with your cap, captain — that's. it!. 
Now you w*iU be comfortable. I will throw the corn on 
very light, and you will bo able to breathe without any 
trouble." .... 

With this wise suggestion Dick at once complied. 

Witli great speed his new friend set about completing 
his task, which, he did with great skill ; and no one, to 
have looked at the surface of the corn on the granary 
floor would guess that it Lad been disturbed, let alun« 
anyone hid under it. 

“Now, captain.” were his parting words, “don’t on 
any account think of moving until I come back again, 
which you may depend I shall be sure to do as soon as 
over it is safe for me to do so.” 

“All right!” said Dick, though his voice sounded so 
muffled and hollow that it fairly made the L oy jump — . 
“ ail right ! Can you dose tbe trap ?” . , 

“ Ob, yes 1 And now don’t say a word ! 

Dick was silent, and awaited tho result wRh no small 
amount of anxiety. — 1 — - 

The boy with great agility got down on to the ladder, 
lowered the trap-door — which was a much easier thing 
to do than to raise it — and having ■:a.’efu!ly loeked.it, 
placed the key in its accustomed place on the shelf over 
the door. 

Listening for a moment, and finding all silent, he slipped 
out unobserved aud hastened to his work. 

There was a bright, twinkling glitter iu his eyes ho 
shuffled along, whistling a popular ah- ihe while with a 
gusto that sufficiently indicated the extent of Li? eatu- 
f action. 

Dick lay aud listened, but in vain. 
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Jiot the least sound was bon a to his ears, which was 
no doubt in part owing to his beink, 'We red over in the 
manner we have described. 

What seemed to him to be an endless length of time 
gradually passed away without auything arising that 
would lead to the belief that the police oHie»rS were 
within a hundred miles of the place. 

Suddenly, however, the murmur of voices arose, which 
soon swelled into a loud chorus , but Dick oc al l uot dis- 
tinguish any of the words that were uttered. 

Then a door creaked open, and immediately afterwards 
Dick recognised the farmer’s voice. * 

“ But don’t 1 tell you he’s gone 1” he exclaimed, In 
tones that showed he was in a state of great irritation. 

“ I saw him go myself, with my own eyes; and while 
you aro poking about my barns he is getting comfortably 
out of the way.” 

“ And I tell you he hasn’t gone 1 ” was the reply. “ If 
he had left the premises I must have seen him, or at least, 
some of my men, but we have not. No doubt ho would 
catch sight of us coining, and make up his mind to hide.” 

It was Skellum who spoke. 

Dick had no difficulty in identifying him. 

“Never tell me!” responded the farmer, impatiently. 
“Where on earth could he hide, I should liko to 
know ?” 

“ I shall be able to answer that question best wnen I 
have had a good look round.” 

“ Oil, very well — very well [” 

“ What place do you call this ?” 

“ The granary.” 

“ The granary, eh !” said Skellum, suspiciously. “ It’s 
devilish dark. Let’s have a light.” 

“Be careful,” remonstrated the farmer — “a spark 
would serve to set this place on fire, and then I should be 
a ruined man.” 

“ Do you presume to obstruct bis Majesty’s officers in 
the execution of their duty?” asked Skellum, fiercely. 

“ No — no. Only I ” 

“ Very well, then, hold your row 1 Smitbe*s, hand me 
a light.” 

S .ellum took a lantern from one of his subordinates, 
and flashed the light of it well around him. 

“ There’s nobody here, anyway. But what’s above ?” 

“ The drying-room.” 

“ We’ll just have a look at it, if merely for satisfaction’s 
sake. EIow do you get up?” 

“You may well' ask that. A wilful man, though, will 
have his own way ; but I am a Dutchman if you ain’t 
losing precious minutes.” 

“That does not matter to you, does it?” retorted 
Skellum. “Do you know I have a good mind to take 
yon into custody on suspicion of your having concealed 
Dick Turpin somewhere, or assisted him to escape !” 

“ Oh, pooh-pooh !’’ 

“You may pooh-pooh as much as you like; but I’ve a 
d — d good mind to do it, now then! Your conduct is 
quite enough to justify me.” 

“ Don’t be absurd.” 

“Well, well, think yourself lucky if you get off without 
bearing anything more of this affair. Now tell me how 
we are to get up into the drying-room.” 

Skellum ’s persistence in this matter might well have 
seemed strange, for there was now no visible means of 
communication with the upper floor of the granary, the 
boy having had the prudence to restore the ladder t.j the 
latter place. 

But, to tell it lie truth, Skellum was not more certain of 
anything in all his life than jio was that Dick must be 
hidden somewhere among the farm buildings. 

The farmer had acknowledged to having seen him o*!y 
about a quarter of an hour ago, and Skcllnm was abso 
lutoly certain that no living creature could have crossed 
the open fields surrounding the homestead without their 
knowledge. 

Having this conviction, he had resolved not to ailow 
a^y nook or corner, no matter how unlikely it might ap- 
pear, to pasa nnexamined. 

In appearance a more unlikely place for Dick to ha 
concealed in was that which Skellum was so resolved to 
pry into. 

He saw the ladder f** bed out and placed against the 
wall, and after that the Key taken off the shelf over th > 
#i, trance doer. 


“ If he is up there,” Skellum muttered, as he Heard tiie 
key grate harshly in the rusty wards, “ he must either 
have an accomplice about the farm — which 1 dou’t for a 
moment believe — or else he has gained an entrance by 
some other means, which is quite possible.” 

Having come to this conclusion, he followed the farmer 
up the ladder, and by their joiut exertions the heavy 
trap-door was raised and fixed open. 

The crisis had now arrived. 

Dick would either escape entirely or be found at 
once. 

When he heard that the farmer was one of the explor- 
ing party hi*j uneasiness was great. 

He considered, and with good reason, that his eyes 
would be innch more likely to detect any lit tie misplace- 
ment of the grain than the police officers’, who had never 
been in the place before. 

“ This place seems quiet enough,” said Skellum, look- 
ing around aud failing to discern the least thing that was 
suspicions, for the boy had taken care to leave, the grain 
perfectly smooth and level. “The only thing that I 
should like to feel certain of is, whether there is any other 
way in and out than that.” 

He pointed to the trap door. 

“ If I told yon there wasn’t I don’t suppose you would 
take my word,” answered the farmer, testily ; “and I 
don’t suppose you will feel satisfied uutil you have passed 
all this corn through a sieve to make sure he is not 
in it.” 

“I should be inclined to take that trouble if I could 
discern the least sign of its having been disturbed," 
answered Skellum, deliberately. “ It would serve to hide 
fifty men.” 

He drew his sword as ho spoke, and thrust it sever tl 
times into the corn round about where ho stood ; but as 
that happened to be nowhere near the spot where Dick 
lay, it was, of course, without success. 

“You are sure there is no other way by whicli admit- 
tance can be gained to this place?” 

“I will give you my word of it; and if you really want 
to capture the fellow set out iu pursuit of him. Your own 
common sense ought to tell you that I should nut en- 
courage such a vagabond about the place ; if f did I 
should expect to be robbed for my paius, and servo me 
right too,” ho added. 

“ It would," replied Skellum. “ Give me your hand. I 
meant, no harm ; only if you had the least idea what this 
fallow has caused mo to go through lately, you would 
wonder at my being in my seveu senses at all." 

“Very likely," said the fanner. “ I don’t bear malice, 
and only hope you may catch him. It is quite certaiu 
that he can’t be faraway, for wlieu I saw him he seemed 
to be so weak that he could hardly crawl.” 

“We are bound to have him,” said Skellum, who was 
inspired with fresh hope by those words. “ Come on- 
come on !” 

In rather a tumultuous manner the whole of the party 
now quitted the drying-room. 

The trap-door was lowered, tho steps removed, and 
Dick might be said to have added one more to the long 
list of his hair-breadth escapes. 

With keenly-sonsitivo ears, ho listened to the departure 
of his foes, and when, at length, he heard them close the 
granary door behind them such a sensation of deep joy- 
fulness came over him as cannot be expressed. 

Soon he was left in absolute silence. 

The position ho was in was a most irksome one, yet ho 
was afraid to ease himself by making the least movement, 
lest his enemies sbouM return and detect tho disarrange- 
ment of the grain 

Forced to be still, he endeavoured to reconcile himtrelf 
as best ho could. 

The silence, the stillness he was obliged to maintain, 
and perhaps, too, the confined space he had to breathe in, 
added to his excessive weakness and fatigue, insensibly 
drew him into a slumber, which rendered him for a while 
happily oblivious of all his troubles. 

How long this slumber lasted he had no means of judg- 
ing; but suddenly he awoke without knowing whether 
auything had occurred to awaken him or not. 

He was in doubt, too, where he was, the intense dark- 
ness and stillness making him think that he mu3t bp in 
-lie gipsy’s caravan. 

But a slight tapping reached hia ears, and then, with a 
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iieb, tie remembrance of what had occurred came back 
to him. 

Before he could control himaaU sufficiently to have 
entire command over his actions, be started up 

No sooner had he done so than he became fully 
sensible of the imprudent nature of the step. 

It was now taken, and could not be recalled. 

With fast-beating heart, he listened. 

The tapping came again. 

•' Captain— captain f* he heatd some one cry, in a 
muffled voice, which seemed at least to be miles and 
miles away. 

Dick clasped his haR^s over his temples, for his brain 
was not quite clear ywu 

Then the tapping was renewed. 

This time it was louder than before. 

Immediately after, a voice much uearer and clearer 
said: 

‘‘Captain — captain! Where are you? Come and help 
me — I can’t lift the trap-door by myself.” 

The last words were more than sufficient to dispel any 
lingering doubts. 

“All right 1” he answered. “I hear you now — I am 
coming.” 

And now Dick’s practised hearing did him good ser- 
vice. 

Dark as it was, yet he was able to make his way with- 
out hesitation to the trap-door. 

“ How can I help you ?” he asked, groping busily the 
while with both his hands upon the floor. 

“You will find a ring,” answered his friend. “Put 
out all your strength, and between us w® shall manage 
it." 

Dick soon fouud the iron ring the boy had men- 
tioned. 

By their united exertions the ponderous trap-door was 
raised. 

“Have they gone ?’’ was Dick’s first eager question as 
he caught sight of the boy. 

“Yes — long ago. It’s all right. Why didn’t you 
answer me when I called you first? You have kept me 
here knocking for ten minutes at least.” 

“ I was asleep.” 

“ Asleep ? Well, that’s what I call a good ’un — blest 
if it isn’t! The idea, now, that you should, go off to 
sleep, and the officers poking and prying after sou every- 
where !” 

“It was more like a swoon than slumber,” answered 
Dick ; “ but I fancy it must have been the latter, I feel 
to wonderfully refreshed.” 

“ Glad to hear it, captain — you will require to make 
use of all your energies.” 

“ What has happened ?” 

“Oh, it’s all right enough now! Gaffer and the 
officers have got first-rate friends. I thought once they 
would have had a round or two, but now it’s all right.’’ 

“How all right?” 

“ Why, they have searched everywhere, and failed to 
find the’ieast trace of you ; and if the gaffer wasn't so 
very positive, they would not believe you had been here 
at all. As it is, they vow and maintain that he must 
have been mistaken in the length of time that elapsed 
after yon left him.” 

“ Oh, that is it | And how has it ended ?” 

“ Why, being compelled to rest, they, have accepted the 
gaffer’s invitation. Their horses arc all standing in the 
stable, and they are sitting in the big kitchen, feasting 
like so many hungry wolves.” 

“Some of them are ontside, watching, I suppose?’’ 

“No, notone.” •?. 

“ Then I must go, for such a favourable state of things 
may not continue long ” 

“ Now, captain, just be easy, will you? Look here! 
I have brought you something good in the shape of 
eating and drinking. Take it, and sit still a bit.” 

These words reminded Dick that a meal of any kind 
would be a most acceptable thing ; so, without hesita- 
tion, he very gladly accepted the provisions which tho 
boy had so thoughtfully provided for him. 

It was most important that he e£s-nld recover his 
strength as soon as possible. 

“ And now, captain, take my word for it, you are quite 
safe where you are — that is, for the present. I should 
niot recommend you to stay all night.” 


“I cannot. It is most important I should leave at 
once." 

“ So you shall, . ever fear ; but you must not fail to 
keep your word.” 

“ What do you mean ?" 

“To relate the particulars of your ride to York.” 

Dick could not refuse coinpliauce with this favour, and 
so. without any demur, he began, and related with toler- 
able minuteness all those incidents which have already 
been placed before the reader. 

Never did narrator have a mure attentive listener. 

Every word was greedily swallowed by his ears; and 
when Dutk brought his narration to a conclusion, he 
drew a loDg breath aud said : 

“ Ah, captain, I wish I had got to have it all over 
again !” 

“ I would gratify you if it laid at all within my power, 
but I have most particular business on hand. Tell me- 
llow far am I from York city ?’’ 4 

“ Maybe three-parts of a mile.” 

“No more ?” 

“ Certainly no more— rather loss, if anything." 

This was welcome news indeed. 

Dick drew from his pocket a quantity of valuables. 

“ Here, my lad,” he said, “take these in return for the 
service you have done me. If I had ten times as much, 
you would be equally welcome to it.” 

“No, no, captain — I want no more than I asked you 
for, nor 1 won’t have more either, so take it back.” 

“ Wait a moment 1 I bliall not take it back ; and if 
you have any serious thoughts of taking to the road, let 
me earnestly implore you to abandou the idea.” 

“I can’t do it — it has been my dream day and night 
for — oh, I can’t tell how long.” 

“No matter,” said Dick, with a tinge of bitterness and 
regret in his tones. “ Look at me 1 You see what 1 am 
now — a poor, miserable, hunted wretch, with cot half my 
stock of life left in my body, surrounded by dangers 
which I can scarcely hope to evade much longer, deprived 
of every comfort and enjoyment, short of everything — as 
peace, home, friends — that can muke existence pleasant. 
This it is to be a highwayman.” 

These words produced an effect, and Dick, perceiving 
it, hastened to follow up with all the dissuasive argu- 
ments he could call up. 

His trouble was not thrown away. 

“You have conquered, captain," said the boy, at length, 
though the "sigh which aocompanied the words testified 
the amount of disappointment be experienced. “I didn’t 
consider the matter properly.” 

“ You did not. But you see now what to look forward 
to. I have been famous, celebrated, successful ; and yet, 
what am I now ? Do you think, if I could have seen 
the end, that I should have embraced such a career ?” 

“ And shall you give it up ?” 

“Forever. My sole object now is to get away from 
England, and when I succeed, no more will be heard of 
Dick Turpin, the highwayman.” 

An impressive silence followed these words. 

The boy hardly knew how to break it, and besides, ne 
bad not altogether recovered himself from this rude 
awakening from his cherished day-dream. 

As for Dick, sad, regretful reminiscences deprived him 
of speech. 

With a sudden effort he aroused himself, and having 
insisted upon the boy receiving the valuables he had 
I drawn out of his pocket, he said : 

, “ Now show me the way out of this place. Finish up 

the priceless service you have rendered me to-day by 
putting me on the nearest road to York.” 

“ I will go with you, captain, if jtz like.” 

“ Many thanks, but for your own sake you had better 
not. Should we chance to be seen together, the conse- 
quences would be most serious to you.” 

“Never mind me.” 

“ Bat I do mind you, and will not allow you to make 
any further sacrifice. Be quick — lead the * aj 

No longer attempting to carry his point, the boy 
obeyed. 

The granary was carefully restored to its usual statow 
so as to leave nothing as a clue to wjiat bad taken place, 
and in a few minutes afterwards Dick once more found 
himself standing in the open air. 

The night wsu a very dark one, and this, for Dick, was 



• moat fortuBate circumstance, though it made the task 
of keeping the proper road a more difficult one. 

Suddenly a load bust of unruly laughter was oarried 
to their ears, 

“The offioers are enjoying themselves above a bit, 
ain’t they, captain ?” 

“ It appears so. They are close at hand, are they 
not?” 

“ Tea. Look— you see yonder light ?” 

“ Is that the room they are in ?” 

“ Yes. They are making merrv now,” 

“ I shall defeat them,” said Dick, with something like 
» return of that energy whloh had been his characteristic 
in times of old. “ Something seems now to whisper to 
my heart and say I shall defeat them.” 

“ Of course yon will, captain ; I have no doubt of it. ” 

Tbe sound of his companion’s voioe brought him baok 
to a closer consideration of time present. 
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“ York,” he cried— “ where lies York i ” 

“ Straight before us. Follow me a little way, and I 
will show It to you.” 

Diok willingly complied. 

A few steps took them dear of all the farm buildings, 
and pansing on a little knoll, the boy extended his arm - 
and said : 

“There is York,” 

Dick looked eagerly in the direction thus pointed 
out. 

A few dim and twinkling lights could just be distin- 
guished in the far distanoe. 

“ Many thanks 1” he said. I could find my way un- 
erringly with a less guide than that. Farewell ! Wo 
shall not meet again ; but rest assured that Diok Turpin 
will always think of you with the deepest gratitude. 
Follow my advice— let nothing induce you to return to 
your former project. Once more, farewell l” 
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CHAPTER ITCXXL 

r 

Ilir '-AWrEU’j CLERK LEARNS MORE THAN IS OOCO FOR 
v HIM TO KNOW. 

Dick Turpin turned upon his heel and strode Away with 
as much swiftness as his strength would permit. 

The boy looked after him for a few moments in sur- 
prise. 

Then he took a few paces forward, as though he had 
made up his mind to follow. 

But he soou checked himself, for he remembered what 
Dick had said. 

“ I will stop here and watch him, though,” lie muttered. 
“ He didn’t say a word agen that, did he ?” 

Aud with a dogged air, lie fixed himself in one position, 
and remained without moving long after Dick’s dusky form 
had disappeared. 

As for the fugitive himself, he could not banish liis 
friend’s image from his mind. 

The effect which his fidelity had produced upon lffra 
was marked indeed. 

Only those who have been cut off from all friendly in- 
tercourse with their fellow-creatures can truly estimate 
Dick’s feelings on this occasion. 

There was a warm glow about his heart, and more than 
once he felt inclined to call him to his side. 

But the recollection of the important business he had 
under hand would make him change his determination 
and increase his speed. 

Although dark, the hour was by no means late , and as 
the City of York was such a short distance off, he had 
every hope of being able to complete hi3 business with 
the lawyers without delay. 

As ho strode along, he strove to concentrate his 
thoughts upon the matter in hand, so that lie should be 
able to give a clear and connected narrative when the 
time came. 

It so chanced that Dick did not catch sight of a single 
person until after he had entered the city. 

He now regretted that he had not made some inquiries 
of the boy about the address of the solicitors. 

Doubtless be would have given him such directions as 
would have enabled him to find out their abode without 
much trouble. 

Upon finding himself in the streets of the ancient city, 
he had no other gnide than chance. 

He walked on at random. 

The quarter in which he found himself seemed by no 
means to be the most respectable ; but Dick did not care 
for that. 

Upon turning a corner, his ears were assailed by some 
strains of music— if the vigorous scraping of a fiddle can 

so called. 

Directly afterwards, he discovered that the sounds pro- 
ceeded from a kind of public-house, in the front window of 
which a rude oil lamp was burning. 

Here Dick paused and took a peep into the interior, 
which he was easily able to do, for a large red curtain, by 
which the gazing of intruders could have been prevented, 
was only partially drawn across the casement. 

He beheld a group of nugh-lookiog individuals of both 
sexes dancing vigorously to the fiddle. 

“ If I could only set a little braudy,” thought Dick — 
“only a very little, 1 leel as though it would bo putting 
fresh life into me. Shall I run the risk of entering? I 
think I will. There could not be a better place' than this ; 
everybody’s attention seems to be engaged.” 

He hesitated for auottier moment, and then, turning 
suddenly, he crossed the threshold. 

He procured the stimulaut he needed without any diffi- 
culty, and might have left the place unnoticed bad he not 
shown himself to be a stranger by asking “to bo directed to 
the solicitors. - 

“.flint and Steel?” said the .woman who had st,,ved 
him. and who now bent’ upon him a keen, inquiring look. 
“ Is possible that you are such a stranger here as not /a 
know that ?’’ . 

“You might guess it,” he answered, quietly, “or I 
should not have troubled you. Good night.” 

* Hay — stop 1 Do you know M*o Minster front ?” 

“ Of course.” 

<; Then you know Flint aud Steel’s, for the house Is just 
opposite.” 


Upon learning this, Dick retreated hastily, scarcely 
pausing to bid the woman good night. 

“ I must not stay long in York," he muttered. “ Fortu* 
nately, there is nothing to detain me.” 

The streets were all very quiet. 

Just then, the chiming of a clock somewhere close at 
Land struck upon his ear. 

He li stened. and counted the strokes carefully. 

“ Eight o’clock,” he murmured, as the last of the 
musical sounds died away. “ The night is younger than I 
thought by one hour at least, and if I am not nearer the 
Minster than I believed myself to be, it »s very strange.” 

-■ Dick was right. 

He was indeed very close to York rliuster, for .upon 
gaining the next corner he found himself in full view of 
the grand old edifice, winch looked doubly magnificent in 
the obscurity which hung about it. 

With a quicker and firmer step — for the brandy was 
beginning to exert its influence — Dick walked in the 
wished-for direction. 

A very few moments afterwards, and he was stand- 
ing before the principal front of the building. 

How to find out precisely which was the residence of 
the solicitors was not so easy as he bad fancied, for there 
was a row of twenty Louses before him, any one of which 
might hare been considered opposite. 

“ Chance must guide me,” ho said. “It will not do to 
linger, or to inquire again. I will try the middle house.” 
He did so. . . 

He pulled a bell-handle vigorously , and after waiting 
for a considerable time, a woman carrying a caudle made 
her appearance. .• 

“Kextioer!” she said, harshly, in answer to Dick’s 
question, and then abruptly retired. 

“I am fortunate, I suppose,” he murmured, as he 
stood before the next house. 

II 13 eyes were tolerably well accustomed, to the dark- 
ness by this time, and he was just able to moke out that 
there was a large brass plate on this door, though he 
could not distinguish the letters upon it. 

This time hia summons for admittance was promptly 
attended to. 

A thin, loose-jointed young man, with tow-coloured 
hair, opened the door, aud, in a disagreeable voice, in- 
quired Dick’s business. 

“ I want to see Mr. Flint.” 

“Hot at home 1” was the snappish answer. 

“ Mr. Steel then.” 

“ Engaged I” 

“ I will wait, then,” replied Dickj and as he spoke the 
words he crossed the threshold, thus frustrating the 
young man in his design of slamming the door in his 
face. 

“ But don't you know, fellow, that business hours are 
over?” 

“ I am quite aware of it ; but I come upon a private and 
important matter that will brook not a moment’s dolay,” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Tnat I decline to tell anyone but Mr. Steel.” 

“Then yon will have to coSie to-morrow, for he is en- 
gaged the whole of to-night. ’ 

“ I cannot come to-morrow,” responded Dick. “ I am 
ia no hurry, and will wait here umil he is at leisure." 

Just at that moment a door a little way along the 
passage was opened, and an elderly roan, who wore a 
large white wig, made his appearance. • j - 
Ho carried a wax caudlo in one Land, which he* held 
higu up above his head. ■ . . , 

Thou bowing very profoundly, he said.; » i 1 
“ Excuse the darkness of my dwelling, your- worship. 
I heartily wish that I d we 1 *- in. a place, more fit for 'you to 
visit.” ./ ' • 

“ Pooh— stuff 1 Hone of that gammon, Steel— you know 
d — d well 1 don’t like it 1” 

Dick started when he heard this last voice'. ? 

“Sir Humphrey,” he ejaculated— 1 and here! What 
could be more fortunate ?” 

It was indeed the worthy baronet who now emerged 
from the lawyer’s apartment . ,, .n „ , r *. ( . v;i 

Dick hastened towards ban. 

. “Sir Humphrey,” he cried, in an earnest voice, “j»n 
j know mo. Don’t speak now — ask the lawyer to go back 

1 * into the room with us , I have something o* the most vital 
interest to communicate to yon.” ... :f . « o; 
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The baronet’s face became in a moment the very picture 
of extreme amazement. 

“ You here he exclaime*! at length. “ Why, what 
the devil ” 

“ Hush — hush !’’ interrupted Dick, for he saw that tbe 
singular-looking young man who had opened the door 
stood gaziug in open-mouthed astonishment upon the 
scene. ‘"Not another word, I beg I Let me entreat you 
to accede to my request !” 

“ Who is this ?” askod Mr. Steel, who had beer, not a 
little -startled by the suddenness with which Lick had 
made his appearance. 

“Why; it’s " 

“You shall know in another momeut,” cried Dick, in a 
much louder voice, thus completely drowning what the 
barouet'said. “ Bui I. have called to-night because I have 
a communication of tne almost importance to make to 
you.” 

“Como in, then — come in. Shut the doopj Rogers. 
What the devil are you standing there with it open for?" 

These last woids were addressed to the loose- joiuted 
young man, and who was one of the articled clerks. 

So absorbed were all his faculties by what was taking 
place, that he was quite oblivious of the fact that he had 
omitted- to close the front door until thus reminded of it. 

By the time ho hail turned round and done this the 
little party had entered the room. 

Mr. Steel went in last, and he carefully shut the door 
behiud him. 

But Rogers, - the clerk, was.oither of an inquiring tone 
of mind, or else especially interested in what was taking 
place in the lawyer’s sanctum, for he dropped down on his 
kuees on the mat and applied his ear closely to the key- 
hole. 

Leaving him to pick up what he can in this manner, wo 
will make the reader acquainted with what actually took 
place. 

When the door was closed, Mr. Steel looked first at one 
and then at the other, wondering which would speak 
first. . . • 

He was soon relieved on this head,- for Dick was fully, 
conscious that be had uot a moment to lose. 

AJdressiug himself to the baronet, he said : 

“ You,- sir, know me, and I fancy will give me a better 
character than most people. Since, by your kind aid, 1 
succeeded in ‘making my escape, I have. had many strange, 
adventures ; but the most important is that I chanced to 
overhear the details of a deep-laid plot, which au unworthy- 
villain has- planned against- your happiness and your 
daughter’s.” 

If* what Dick -had said at first was not sufficient to 
arrest the attention of Sir Humphrey, this mention of his 
daughtei was more than enough for the purpose. 

A change iustautly'caiue over his face, and in a voice 
and inanuer entirely different from what he generally em- 
ployed, he criea - - 

"Speak out quickly — do not keep me in suspense 

“ Nothing is further from my desire.” 

* Dick then, without one word of preface, related what' 
he had overheard while iu the gipsy’s caravan. 

Before he had spoken many words, Mr. Steel b ame 
deeply interested, and, taking out a pocket-book, occupied 
himself by scribbling down copious notes. 

Dick had reflected upon what ho bad to say, and had 
beforehaud called up everything in .his mind, so that he 
was able- - to repeat the conversation alrpoct word for 
word. i . . 

The baronet drev a long breath as s w on a3 the narrative 
was concluded. 

Then, recovering himself, he said, with great fervour 
«,ad heartiness 

“D— u the sneaking rascal 1 Milly was right iR read- 
ing his character. If I had him hero I’d ’’ 

"Hush — hush !” interrupted Mr. Steel, blandly. “ No 
violence, your worship-no violence !” ... . - 

" Violence be d — d 1 Am I to learn all this, .and not 
have a word to say for myself about it? NoJ i ottld 
rather lie ” £ 

"Pardon me — pray pardon me; but what we have just 
heard is most important.-. Important!—- why, the word 
seems a thousand times too weak to express it. T hi* is 
whaft I ooil*providcntiai— truly providential. ,, Oi coats®, ” 
Be added, turning to Dick, “you will come forward at the 
Urne appointed, and take your- oath that. all these parti- 


culars are correct? And then there will be about the 
clearest case of conspiracy that was ever laid before a 
oouit of justice. But, what the devil do you keep shaking 
your head in that fashion for ?” 

. “Because,” said Dick, speaking very slowly and so- 
lemnly — “because I cannot come forward in the way you 
niemion. I have every desire to do so, but circumstances 
render it impossible.” 

The solicitor regarded him with an air of blank amaze- 
ment. - - 

“ Why — why ?’’ ho asked. 

“ Sir Humphrey will tell you.” 

“Nay — tell him yourself." 

’“ Then, Mr. Steel, I Lave a still greater secret to confide 
in you— a still more astounding revelation to make.” 

“ What is it?" 

“You have heard, I suppose, of one Dick Turpin?" 

“Yes.” 

“The highwayman ?” 

“ Yes. What of him ?" 

“Nothing more than that he now stands in person 
before you.” 

It would be perfectly useless to attempt to convey »oy 
idea of the eftoct which this altogother unexpected an- 
nouncement had upon the lawyer. 

To use a mild term, his astonishment would have 
lasted much longer than it did, had uot Sir Humphrey 
exerted himself to put au end to it. 

“ Don’t bo so duinbfoundered, man ! It’s all true — every 
word of it. Never mind about his beiug a highwayman— 
that has got nothing to. do with ihe matter in baud. lie 
is a downright good fellow, and I would take his word at 
any time for a thousaud pounds." 

On any other occasion Mr. Steel, would havo been 
staggered by hearing the baronet speak in this manner, 
for, of course, he was' well acquainted with his sentiments 
i regarding poachers and such-like. 

I But his former surprise quite overpowered this, and he 
did uot even make a remark. 

“ I need not say any more to convince you that I cannot 
do as you have said," exclaimed Dick. “ But if you will 
take down, what I have said, I am ready to sigh it iu your 
presence. ' More I cannot do ; and. I must leave it to your 
skill as a lawyer to make the best use possible of the in- 
formation I have given you.” 

Mr. Steel inclined his head, and Dick conticxed: 

■ “ Bufthis is not all : I will also sign another document 
that will prove that the half-brother of the late Marquis 
of Belgarde will never claim the estates, and conscqueutly 
Sir Humphrey’s daughter will succeed to the whole of 
the property.” ' •' 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Steel, with additional wonderment. 
“ Is it possible you can do this ?” 

“ You shall judge. The half-brother I have mentioned 
has been for years my closest and most intimate friend. 
I would have sacrificed my life a thousand times over to 
I have saved him from harm, and yet, by an accursed 
■ chance, it was my hand which deprived him of life." 

"Your hand?” 

“ Yes. It was by the purest accident, though it will 
never cease to prey upon me with heart-corroding 
remorse. And yet, if he had been put to his choice, poor 
fellow, he would have infinitely preferred dying b7 my 
hand ' to ’ falling into the power of his ' foes and ending 
his days at Tyburn.” 

“ Of whom are you speaking?” asked the bewuaered 
lawyer. 

“ Of my best friend— of the truest, noblest fellow that 
ever breathed —of one who has of late been known as 
Tom King, the highwayman.' 

“ Tom King ?” ejaculated the baronet and Mr. t^eel in 
chorus. 

“ Y«s, or I should say of the Marquis y. Beiganle , and 
to prove to you that he was no other, I will relate you 
his lifu as he related it to me. It was under a solemn 
pledge of secrecy ; but had he the power, he would not 
blame me for breaking tho trust it he knew that it was to 
prevent tbe perpetration of a fraud, and to assist Sir 
Humphrey’s daughter to obtain possession of her own.’* 

Dick then told the whole history of Tom King, not 
omitting one particular. -* 4 s V. . • "’■I*. 

The climax of Mr. Steel’s amazement nu now 
reached. 

Ho was intimately acquaint* 1 with ail the detail^ ojt Um 
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affair, and found that what Dick raid exactly tallied 
throughout. 

“And you will sign a declaration of all this?” 

“Most willingly. I rejoioe to think I have the power 
of making this atonement— for so I consider it— for the 
evil I have done ; and my only regret is that I cannot„do 
more.” 

“ Don’t let that be a regret, then," said the lawyer. 
“Yon have doue more than enough already. I have 
been in practice now a great many years, and conse- 
quently have had a tolerat . > insight into life ; but this is 
altogether unparalleled— absolutely uuparalleled.” 

“ I should rather think so !” exclaimed the baronet. 

“ There is only one thing,” added Dick, “ and that is, 
that the declarations must be signed now. My enemies 
are c.ose at hand, and searching in every direction for me. 
1 shall have to take the greatest precaution to elude them. 
To return here again would be wholly out of the question 
—to stay very long would be dangerous to a degree.” 

“ You think they will track you, then ?” 

“Ido.” 

“ Then not a moment shall be lost . And if Ica\do 
anything for you, depend upon it I will.” 

“ Many thanks.” 

I will set about the declarations now.” 

He tonched a bell as be spoke. 

The tinkling sound was the first intimation Dick re- 
ceived of what had taken place. 

Had he been aware in time, he would most likely have 
urged some objections to the adoption of such a 
couise. 

Now, however, it was too late to Interfere. 

A profound silence followed. 

At least a moment elapsed, and then Mr. Steel ex- 
claimed i 

“ Where the devil has Rogers gone to that ho does not 
answer the bell ?” 

And again he repeated the summons, this time ringing 
with all the violence he was capable of. 

But no better result followed. 

Dick’s suspicions, ever on the alert, were now 
thoroughly and completely roused. 

“We must find out where Mr. Rogers is without 
further delay,” he said, in very significant tones. 

He crossed the room with a rapid step as he pronounced 
the words, and opened the door quietly. 

He peeped but first; but the entrance-hall of the 
lawyer’s bouse was deserted. 

Not a sign of a human being could be seen. 

Dick emerged. 

The first thing which attracted his attention was that 
the front door was ajar. 

Hastening to it, he peeped out ; but seeing nothing of 
a suspicions nature, he quickly closed it again. 

The lawyer looked at aim inquiringly. 

“ What do you make of all this ? What are you going 
to do ?” 

“ What has taken place is clear enough,” was the calm 
response. “Yonr clerk — whom I distrusted the moment 
I saw him— has managed to hear enough of our conversa- 
tion to know who I am. Having learned this, he has set 
uff to fetch the officers; doubtless they will be h-re in a 
few moments.” 

“ And can you stand there like that and talk quietly 
about such an event ?” cried the lawyer, aghast. I am 
past being surprised to-uight, or I should be astounded 
now.” 

Dick smiled. s 

“All will be well,” he said — “take my word for tt. 
First of all, let us proceed to business, for time is 
precions. Believe me,” he added, with a smiley “there « 
not a moment to be lost." 

“ Well, you are certainly the most extraordinary— 
But there, such words as those do waste timo. What do 
you want me to do ?” 

“Why, to put my communication into as few words as 
you possibly can, and then I will sigu and attest it.” 

“ But you are running too much risk by remaining here 
liko this. If you really think that the clerk has gone out 
for the p irpese of fetching the police officers, you ought 
not to hesitate a moment, but be off at once.” 

it was Sir Humphrey Yeomans who spoke. 

‘ Leave that to me,” answered Dick, with a Coolness 
seemed to his two auditors to be nothing short of 


madness. “ Go on with the writing. As for yo«, Rfe 
Humphrey,” he added, “ you ought to understand by this 
time that I am not the worst hand in tho world at eluding 
police officers.” 

“That’s true enough, I admit; audf how on earth yon 
could have managed to get hers while the officer-; are 
keeping such a sharp look-out in every quarter, passee 
my comprehension.” 

Dick made no other reply to this speech than a smile, 
for he could perceive that their voices confused the 
lawyer a little, who was desirous of being as brief as 
possible, and yet most anxious not to omit any circum- 
stance of importance. 

For a time, then, there was absolute silence, broken 
only by the chirping of the lawyer’s quill pen as it 
hurried over the paper. 

Dick, in the meanwhile, 'was listening intently; bnt 
without suffering any 6tgu to wipear that he was doing 

iX>. 

Unknown to either the baronet or the lawyer, he had, 
at the moment when he closed the front door, not only 
turned the key in the lock, but also slipped a bolt into its 
Socket- 

Having done this, he was quite sure the clerk would not 
be able to enter either suddenly or noiselessly. 

There was a little anxiety perceptible in the glance 
which he bent upon the lawyer, who was still writing 
away as if for a wager. 

Sir Humphrey 6eemed plunged into a deep fit of medi- 
tation. 

Dick was standing close to the door of the lawyer’s 
sanctum. 

As this was open he commanded a good view of a por- 
tion of the entrance-hall and the front door. 

Presently the sound of a stealthy footstep outside came 
upon his ear. 

It stopped upon the threshold. 

Then an effort was quietly made to push the door open ; 
but being fastened, of course it was a failure. 

The whispering of several voices followed. 

Dick turned his eyes towaris the barouet and Mr. 
Steel. 

Neither appeared aware of what had taken place so 
far. 

Sir Humphrey looked to be in a profounder meditation 
than ever. 

I The lawyer’s pen was £;oing at a wonderful rate ; but 
as his face was bent down towards, the table, Dick conld 
not note its expression. 

The conversation outside was not of very long con- 
tinuance. 

It was terminated by 60 me one raising the ponderous 
knocker on the door, and banging it down once with 
great violence. 

The sound echoed and re-echoed, through the housr- 

Sir Humphrey started up, looking as scared as if he 
had been shot. 

Mr. Steel dropped his pen, which, in return, discharged 
a large blot of ink on the white paper. 

“ God bless me !" he ejaculated. “ What’s that ?” 

“Don’t be alarmed,’*^ returned Dick, with unruffled 
composure. “ It’s only Rogers come back.” 

“ Only Rogers ! Well, that’s & good one, certainly ! 
But come, I have just finished— sign your name.” 

Dick very readily obeyed this injunction, and wrote 
his name in full in a tolerably legible hand. 

“There,” he said, as he threw down the pen, “my 
mind is lightened of a heavy load. I feel little doubt 
that what I have written will defeat the machinations of 
a villain ; and my sincere trust is that it will suffice to 
secure to Bir Humphrey’s daughter that which is lawfully 
her right. Should this be accomplished I shall feel that 
i have done something towards requiting the priceless 
service she so generously and freely accorded me.” 

Dab came the knock at the front door again. 

This time it seemed like a full stop to Turpin’s 
speech. 

CHAPTER MCXXII. 

IN Wines r>ICK ffORPBJ RESOLVES TO SET ASTDY BIS 
VOW. 

“ What’s to be done ?” asked Mr. Steel, a little ner^owslv. 
for the thought just thee oconrred to him that it wo«M 
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Itot be mnch to his advantage if he was found harbouring 
and concealing Dick Turpin in his house. 

Dick was about to speak, but Sir Humphrey interrupted 
him. 

“ Do ?” he cried. “Why, I will soon tell you what we 
must do. By hook or by crook, somehow, wa must save 
this brave fellow. It would be the very height of 
baseness to allow him to fall into the hands of his 
enemies.’* ^ 

The lawyer licked his lips, and glared around hrastta 
nervous, despairing way. 

“I don't see what is to l>e done.” 

“ Then I’ll tell you,” exclaimed Sir Humphrey, quickly. 
“ I have been thinking it over. Lock him up in your 
big safe yonder, and when the officers come i»>say that 
he left some time ago.” 

“No — no,” said Dick. “Many thanks jon, Sir 
Humphrey, for manifesting so muoh interest in my safety ; 
but . cannot consent to this. Should suspicion be 
directed towards my hiding-place, and the door conse- 
quently opened, I should have no chance of escape. Be- 
sides, both of yon would be seriously compromised as 
well, which is the consideration which weighs most with 
me. No— no. What I want is to get out of the house 
with all speed possible. Put me in the way of doing 
that, and I shall be satisfied — more than satisfied.” 

Dab— dab ! 

Those outside were growing impatient, fcr the bell was 
palled violently. 

“Now," erua Dick, “I dare not stay another second. 
How can I beat leave ?" 

Bnt the lawyer’s wits had either deserted him, or else 
he had some motive for withholding a reply to Disk’s 
question. 

The latter now begun to show signs of uneasiness, as 
well he might. 

“ Hark r he said. “ Answer me one question. Is there 
a trap-door at the top of your house ?” 

“No.” 

Dick made a gestare of despair. 

“ Bnt the attic window opens upon the tiles." 

“ Enough,” said Dick. “ Farewell I Do not keep the 
officers any longer. When they enter, try and induce 
them to depart.” 

Dick did not stop to say another word. 

In point of faot, ne had stayed mnch too long already. 

With a rapid bound be gained the passage, and dashed 
up the staircase. 

The knocking now was both load and incessant. 

On gaining e first floor, Dick found himself involved 
in darkness but by retaining his grasp upon the balusters 
he was able to continue bis ascent without much extra 
difficulty or delay. 

Finding himself at tho top, he groped about until he 
tound a door. 

Where it led he knew not ; but he adopted the course 
most calculated to remove his ignorance on this point, 
for he lifted the latch without a second’s hesitation. 

A scream instantly ensued; but Dick, nevertheless, 
crossed the threshold, closed the door after him, and 
bolted it. 

“ Hush I” he said. “ Make no sound— you have nothing 
to fear.” 

But finding this mild remonstrance had not the effect 
of silencing the female, he had recourse to threats. 

“Another sound like that,” he exolaimed, in a furious 
voice, “audit will be your last! Your head shall be 
savored from your body at one blow I” 

This produced perfect stillness. 

The bed-room was very dark, but yet not so profoundly 
so as to prevent Dick from ascertaining the position jof 
the window, though it was covered with a curtain. 

He grasped this, and not stopping to draw it to one 
side, gave it a sudden snatch, which brought down the 
whole of It upon him, well-nigh smothering him with 
dust. 

But the next moment he had the little lattice window 
open, and was crouching down on all-fours wa tho 
tiles. 

The roof of the lawyer’s house was tremendously 
steep, but it was protected by a very low parapet. 

This wsa not very far below Dick, ana he cautiously 
suffered himself t > slip down until his foot rested again*?# 
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Then, carefully vaising himse’f, he peeped over in 
order to ascertain whether he was a: (he front or the back 
of the house. <&■ 

He fancied the former, and found that ho wan not mu- 
taken. 

He had drawn back at first, fanoying that the police 
officers below might see him. 

But, upon more careful scrutiny, he discovered that not 
one of them could be seen. 

This was more than Dick had hoped fo 

He nowdooked round him witn sn anxious glance in 
the hope of finding some means of descending safely and 
speedily to the earth. 

Before be had time to decide, he was startled by a 
flash of light and the sound of contentious voices. 

Looking behind him, ho found that both proceeded 
from the attic he had just left 

“ Curses on her squalling !” he muttered, angrily. “ It 
must have had the effect of bringing the officers at ouco 
upon my track.” 

There could be little doubt about the correctness cf 
this supposition. 

She must have told them, too, by what means he had 
left the chamber, for the window was dashed open with 
great violence. 

Then Dick, fiuding himself hard pressed, performed a 
feat which few indeed would have ventured to at- 
tempt. 

The pieces of smooth stone with which the top of the 
parapet was coped were certainly less than a foot in 
width. 

Nevertheless, Dick stepped confidently on to this narrow 
path, and ran with great swiftness to the further extreme 
of the row of house*. 

The officers at the window were so amazed at the per- 
formance of this feat that they forgot to move. 

Indeed, they expected every moment to see the fugitive 
fall headlong down. 

And one false step, one moment’s giddiness, and no- 
thing could have saved Dick from being dashed to pieces 
on the stones in the street below him. 

But upon gaining the end of the parapet he paused. 

The moment they saw him still, the officers recovered 
their motion, and with more haste than was consistent 
with either prudence or safety, scrambled through the 
attio window. 

Before they had all emerged, however, there arose a 
general cry of horror. 

They had witnessed Dick standing at the end of tho 
parapet, when suddenly, to their intense alarm, they saw 
him plunge over and disappear. 

“ He is down !’’ they cried, with a simultaneous yell— 
“he has faHen !” 

For a second they were so paralysed by the unex- 
pectedness of this event that they knew not what to do. 

Tuen, recovering themselves, they hurried in a 
straggling line along the gutter, beiDg impelled to as- 
certain the worst at once. 

The corner was reached, but it took them four times as 
long at the very least to do it as Dick occupied. 

Shuddering in anticipation of the awful sight which 
would be presented to them in the street below, they 
peeped over the abyss. 

They looked down. 

The ground was not very clearly discernible, it is true ; 
yet they were certain they should be able to see so largo 
an object as a man on the flagstones. 

But there was nothing— positively nothing. 

They stared at each other aghast. 

“ Where is he ?” was the general question. 

No one could reply. 

Had they not all witnessed the same thing, they might 
have been in doubt as to what bad occurred. 

But there was no fear of this. 

All had seen him plainly. v. 

Where was he ? 

To have reached the ground unhurt after leaping from 
so great a height and afterwards to have run away was 
so incredible as not to be worth a moment’s thought. 

No less impossible did it seem for him to have leaped to 
the next pile of building, which was the width of a 
wide street distant— some thirty feet at leaat. 

Had he dissolved himself into air, his vanuhmeot could 
not have been more ooraplete 
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Ajnauament now gave place to consternation, which 
was so great that the officers, could do nothing but gaze 
bleakly at each other for some moments. 

lteeoveriug, they searched about in the hope of finding 
out something or other — they know not wliat — by means 
of which the descent had been accomplished. 

But there was nothing save the almost smooth brick 
walls, 

Compelled at last to confess themselves entirely Doateu, 
they turned away with tho intention of making their way 
down into the street, vaguely hoping that they might 
find something here which would put them tae way ol 
clearing up this great mystery. 

But they took the precaution of leaving one of their 
number on the housetop. 

Althuugh they lost not a moment, yet, as a matter of 
course, they were some time before they reached the 
right spot, which they had no difficulty in finding. 

Here, however, they failed to find anything that held 
out the faintest promise of giving them a clue. 

“ We have been deceived,” said one — “ I feel sure of 
it.” 

“ But how ?" asked another. “ Did not we all of us 
see him jump down ? And now where is he ? — neither 
below nor above, that I am quite certain." 

Leaving them to clear up this matter in the best way 
they were able, we will take the reader at once out of the 
dark. 

First, however, we should state that these officets formed 
no part of Slcellum’a band, but were a portion of the eiry 
constabulary, to the head oflico of which tho clerk hud 
gone after overhearing that his master’s strange visitor 
was no other than Dick Turpin, for whose arrest so large 
a reward was offered. 

Whether Skellum would have been as much at fault iu 
the present business as they were, we will leave tho 
reader to judge for hirasolf after the explanation of what 
took place has been given. 

At the moment, then, when Dick reached the end of 
the row of houses, he gave himself up to despair. 

He thought that the only course left open to him was 
to turn at bay and die defending himself from his foes, 
for to overleap the space intervening between him and 
the next block of building was out of tho power of 
mortal man, and there wore no means visible by which 
he could even hope to accomplish a descent. 

It was just at this juncture that he caught sight of a 
huge waggon loaded with straw. 

It was creeping along very slowly, for the horses were 
weary and the burden almost beyond their powers of 
draught. 

Tho straw had been piled up to what seemed to bo a 
most dangerous height. 

It was, however, well secured by numerous wain- 
ropes. 

It could be likened to nothing out a huge stack of straw 
on wheels. • 

As Dick’s eyes fell upon it, an idea suggested itself to 
his n and. 

Compared with the distance to the street below, that 
which intervened between himself and the top of the 
waggon set-med trifling, though the reader may be sure 
that it was by no means inconsiderable. 

Dick’s idea was the desperate one of springing from the 
parapet to the moving mass beneath. , 

It was a reckless, daring deed, such as no one would 
think of attempting unless he valued his life t&ost 
lightly. 

To Dick, however, any fate was preferable to tsihig 
into the hands of his foes. 

That was a triumph lie was firmly determined they 
should never gain. 

If he remained where he stood, death was cer- 
tain. 

H he essayed the frightful leap, there was a faint auoe 
of escape. 

Consequently, he had everything to gain, and nothing 
to lose, by making tho attempt. 

It cannot be said that he paused thus to r with 
himself. 

In point 01 fact, he did not; but these conclusions 
R-'emed present to him as though he had an jyed at them 
by a long course of reflection. 

Accordingly, he made the terrific spring. 


The straw-laden waggon wa immediately boneath nia, 
and luckily close to tho side of the road. 

In a second Dick felt he had alighted upon the yielding, 
slippery mass ; but he was breathless, and almost power- 
less. 

Yot he had sense enough left to be awaro that he was 
sliding down — falling. 

With that irresistible instinct com u .on to everyone iu 
such cases he clutched madly with his bauds in order to 
check his descent. 

Yet down ho went until his convulsive grasp encoun- - 
teri'd something tangible. 

He held on with the death-grip of a drowning man. 

It was a rope which ho had touched, and his fingers 
closed round it with a pressure that scarce any power 
could have loosened. 

In this manner, hanging by the side of tho waggon, he 
was carried for some distance — until, indeed, he recovered 
himself sufficiently to comprehend where he was, aud ro- 
collect what had happened. 

By this time, the waggon, having turned a corner, car- 
ried him completely out of sight of the house from the top 
of which he had leaped, so that his foes did not even catch ■ 
a sight of the vehicle which had enabled him to 
escape. . . . • . 

Dick’s strength w as tried severely by hanging there, 
with his whole weight supported by his hands ; aud his 
first consideration when he recovered possession of his 
faculties was, how he should extricate himself from hie 
present uncomfortable position. 

He glanced up to the top of the waggon. 

The driver was in perfect ignorance of what had oc- 
curred ; and Dick thought that if ho could only manage to 
climb up on to the top of tho straw by means of the cross 
rope he held by it would be an excellent rncaus of getting 
out of the city unseen and undetected. 

But, alas I he had hung down too long for him to re- 
tain the amount of strength sufficient for the performance 
of this feat. 

He tried often befoi* ho relinquished tho attempt, but 
each trial was ieebler tnan tho ono which preceded it, and 
all he accomplished was the exhaustion of his own- 
strength. 

Eventually, with a heavy sigh, he w.o compelled tc 
own to himself that tho achl .vemeut wai impossible. 

He found it hard, however, to abandon this project, for 
the more ho reflected upon it, the more curtain he felt it 
would enable him to get clear of - the city without leaving 
the slightest clue behind him. 

But abandon it he must ; and therefore, with true pliilo- . 
sophy, he gave up speculating upon that which was im- 
possible, and turned the whole of his attention towards 
tho consideration of what he might perform. 

One course only appeared to lay open to him. 

That was to choose tho earliest moment and the best 
opportunity for letting go his hold upon tho rope aud 
dropping to tho ground. 

it was most lucky for him that the streets wore so com- 
pletely deserted, otherwise ho must have been seen cling- 
ing to the side of the waggon by the first chance pedestrian . 

Looking around as well as the darkness would allow, lx' 
found that he was in a street of a particularly quia 
character. 

Surely, if any place was suited to the accomplishment 
of his purpose, this was. 

He determined to hesitate no longer. 

J Giving a kind of spring backward, so that in alighting 
j Us should escape the wheels, he released the rope*. 

lie measured his spring so well that he alighted upon 
his feet without experiencing much of & shock, though he. 
was unable to keep his balance. 

Dropping upon his bauds aud knees, Le remained in 
this position until the waggon had passed on to what he 
considered to be a safe distance. 

The driver was as unconscious of what had taWi place 
as he was on the former occasion, aud tho ponderous 
vehicle continued on its slow but uninterrupted course. 

“ I must get. out of York,” be murmured, as he rose 
"lowly to his fe;t, and brushed the dirt from his soiled 
apparel. “ P will be madness to remain here any longer. 
What an i’cape,” *fldai » accompanying the words 
with a lon<*!dri wn breath. ‘* Who else,' I wonder, would • 
have ventured sue 1 a leap^s tlkt ? ,, 

Looking Lack, th° feat ho Lad pwtoriaed seemed to Lq 


rsa rkight op raa uoad. 
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to e» ton times more prodigious than when ho had resolved 
npon it. 

“ My time has not yet come,” he said to himsolf ; and it 
appeared as though he tried bard to convince himself 
that ho really thought this as well as said it *' I feel no 
inward monitor to tell me that my career is over. At any 
rate, l teas not destined to perish through taking that 
leap.” ' - 

Ho walked on with more briskness than might havo 
been expected, considering the state he wan in ; but his re- 
cent miraculous escape— for so we may in jastico term it — ■ 
revived in his breast those hopes of quitting England, and 
made the prospect of doing ¥0 soem ten times more reason- 
able. ! - . 

Which was the nearest and best way oat of the city, he 
had not the remotest notion, yet he kept on 

His back wan turned towards the old Minster, and he 
was aware that if he only preserved one straight, undfl 
viating course, he must, sooner or later, leave the city 
behind him. 

In his progress he gazed keenly at every shadow, and 
when any slight or unexpected sound struck upon his 
ear he would instantly assume a posture of defence, as 
though he feared the attack of some hidden eDemy. 

He was agreeably surprised to find that he was much 
nearer tho suburbs than he had dared to anticipate, and 
when he saw the open country before him the sight seemed 
to infuse fresh vigour into his wearied frame. 

“I wonder, now,” he said, “in what direction lam 
going ? It is rather important that I should satisfy my- 
self upon this point. How can I do so ?” 

He paused a moment, and then said : 

“ It is easy enough. I ought to havo thought of that 
before. The stars are shining brightly, so that I shall 
have no difficulty in ascertaining my position.” 

He looked up at the star-bespangled firmament as he 
spoke. 

He knew enough of the constellations to pick out the 
polar star, and thi3 amount of knowledge had on more 
than one occasion stood him in good stead. 

“Iam going eastward,” ha muttered, in a satisfied 
(one. “ This is just as 1 could wish. Can it be possible 
that Fortune now is about to tarn my friend, and help 
me out of all my difficulties? It will bo a pleasant thing 
to think so, at any rate.” 

In this respect he was right enough, and he trudged 
along the far-stretching high-road with redoubled energy. 

It was not likely, however, that he would bo able to 
continue thus very long, and so it proved. 

Indeed, his strength gave out much sooner than he 
had expected, and consequently, though it was much 
against his will, lie sat himself down by the roadside to 
rest awhile. 

“I have overrated my powers.” he: said, eadly. “ Who 
would have thought that I should be reduced to such a 
stage of feebleness? Old age seems to havo dropped 
upon me all at once. I must be many, many miles now 
from the sea coast — so many that while in my present 
state it would bo absolute insauity upon my part to 
dream of attempting it cm foot; yet, if so, what other 
means of locomotion shall I adopt? Let me *hiuk— let 
roe think.” . 

lie rested his head between his hands. 

-Some moments elapsed before he spoke again, and when 
he did speak the words were only half uttered, as they 
often are by persons who have 1 no one to commuue with 
save thcni8.dvos. 

“With a horse,” ho murmured, “ I feel sure I could do 
it easily enough, and, what is more, in one fifth part of 
the time. But yet, where am I to obtain one ? Atm be- 
sides, have I not said that I would suffer anything rather 
than cross another steed, accompanying it with the wish 
that if I even- attempted to do so the very w -rst evds 
might befall me? Yes, yes — a 4 orse is 4 fc **u cl the arcs- 
tion.” . • v 

But the advantages which would ^..-cTjc from his avail- 
ing himself #i the services of onr pressed more and more 
strongly upon his imagination — to such an extent, indeed, 
that presently, lifting up his head and looking arcund 
him, he exclaimed, in a louder voice ; 

••But is it not childish aud foolish in the extreme to be 
•r«e slave of such a feeling as this ? Surely — oh, surely 
yes! Tnejr were haiuiy-spoken, ill-considered words, 
•smug ttc-rn me by remorse ; but when I ottered them I 


could not look into the future and see what would 
oo ur. Besides, it Is paramount that I should use every 
endeavour to secure my own safety; and. in thus refusing 
the assistance that would be a iconic d me by a horso, I am 
throwing every channe away. 

•‘Yes, yes,” he added, after another pause — “my mind 
is now quite made up. Every rule has its exception. I 
wiii renew my vow never to seek an adventure of any 
kind with another steed, but that must not prevent me 
from taking one when I see how imperatively- necessary 
it is to my escape.” 

Having come to this conclusion, he arnso. 

But, strange to say, there was a heaviness now upon 
his mind for which he tried vainly to account, and which 
lie as fruitlessly endeavoured to shake off. 

Was it a premonition that his wish would be ful- 
filled ? 

The thought occurred to him, but he refused to dwell 
upon it. 

“ Let mo think,” he eried, as though resolute to kepp 
his ideas fixed on one point — “ let. tne consider which will 
be the best and most advantageous means of obtaining a 
horse. Where shall I look for one ?” 

This was indeed a point that required much careful 
consideration. 

Secrecy was all-important. 

Scarcely less so was it that the animal should be a good 
one, and properly equipped for the road. 

“ I have it !” ho cried at length, rising from his seat. “ I 
will walk on quietly along the road. 1 must before going 
very far come up with a public-house; here, if the place 
holds out any hopes, I will enter, and being there, will 
ask to Lny a horse. I feel certain that I have not yet 
been in this part. Every object is quite strauge to me, 
therefore I may infer that the police officers have not 
been here either. What fear, then, is there that I shall be 
recognised ? At any rate, I will run tho risk.” 

This was, to all iuteuU and purposes, settling the 
matter. 

Strangely enough, the next turning brought him in 
view of a light, which, upon a closer approach, he found 
proceeded from a habitation. 

Whether an inn or not, he knew not. 

But he was soon relieved of all uncertainty upon this 
head, for, by the faint light of the stars, ho presently 
caught sight of a swinging sign, of unusually large 
dimensions, which was fixed on the top of a stout 
post. 

“ jf good omen,” he said. “Surely I am justified in 
looking upon this as a foretoken of good fortune in the 
future. No sooner have I come to a decision than I 
behold the place which of all others I most wished to 
see. Yes, yes— the end is drawing nigh. All— all will bo 
well.” 

In one sense he was right. 

Ho tried to infuse some gladness into the tone in 
which he spoke. 

But no failure could be more complete. 

llis lips declared that all was well ; but his heart 
seemed to whisper that so far from such being the case, all 
was Ml, and that, so far from escapiug, ho w" rushing 
bliudly and madly to his doom. 

Which was right, heart or lips r We shall quickly see. 


CHATTEIl MCXXIIJ. 

ClClt TURPIN FALLS A VICTIM TO THF, TREACHERY OF 
THE OSTLER. 

It did not take him long to reach tho inn, or rather a 
portion of the outbuildings adjoining it which abutted 
npon the road. 

“Hullo I” said a voice, suddenly. “And may I ask 
where you aro off to at this time of night?’.’ 

Dick gave a tremendous jump, he had npt the least 
idea that anyone was present. -t 

Upon hearing this voice, however, and on collecting 
himself a little, he caught a glimpse of a thin, w.ry scan, 
w ho was leaning In a negligent attitude against tbs post 
of the gate? leading into the stable-yard. 

Although Dick soon recovered himself from the Jim 
shock of surprise, yet he was far from fetliag comfortable 
at finding he had not been alone. 

Whai was more, he could not In the then agitated state 
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of his spirits pretend to recollect what had passed his lips 1 
a short time before. 

The man unquestionably had heard him. 

Unless he had done so he would scarcely have addressed 
the fugitive in the way he did. 

Dick’s fear was that his incautious words would give 
this man a clue to his identity. 

“You look as scared as though you had been up to no 
good,’’ the man continued, after a long pause. “ Do you 
always start like that when you are asked a civil ques- 
tion ?” * 

His Interest in Dick seemed to increase, for while thus 
speaking be quitted his iudolent position an.u came closer 
to the roadway. 

Dick then for the first time perceived tbaYthn* man was 
attired in the garb of ostler ; and ; moreover, there was 
«bout him an indescribable something which proclaimed 
his profession. 

On discovering this, Dick’s feelings underwent an en- 
tire change. 

An idea occurred to him which represented itself in so 
favourable a light that he resolved to act upon it without 
delay or further deliberation. 

“ You may think yourself lucky," were the first words 
Dick spoke. 

That they very much puzzled the ostler the stare of 
astonishment he gave sufficiently testified. 

“ Lucky 1” he repeated, at length. “ What for ?” 

“ For having seen me.” 

“ How so ? — why ?” 

“ Because I can put you in the way of earning in an 
hour more money than you could get for a year’s 
wages.” 

'•And pfay how ? — some devilry or other, I suppose ?” 

“Nothing of the sort; 1 want you to render me a ser- 
vice ? for the faithful performance of which X am ready and 
willing to jiay liberally.” 

“ Indeed 1 And no risk to me ?” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“Well, then, I’m your man — what do you want?” 

“ Firstly, that you will keep my presence here a secret 
I com everyone.” 

“ That’s easily done.” 

“ Scarcely more easily than the rest/’ 

“ Go on, then.” 

“ Yon must procure me a horse of the best quality, with 
trappings complete ; and put me in the way of reaching 
the sea-shore at the nearest point where 1 can obtain a 
vessel.” 

“ And what else ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Nothing else ?” 

“Nothing whatever,'’ 

“ And what are you willing to pay for this ?” 

“ Why, more for the secrecy than anything.” 

“ You are off on the mizzle, then ?” 

“ The what ?” 

“The mizzle. You have been up to something and 
waut to get off." 

“ Suppose that is the case — are you willing to earn a 
good round sum by assisting me ? No one will know 
anything of your share in the transaction — provided you 
are wise enough to keep a still tongue in your head.” 

“ Trust me for that." 

" Do you consent ?” 

“ I do ; but I must know about the amount before I 
stir hand or foot.” 

“ You shall have fifty pounds.” 

“Not enough.” 

“ A hundred, then.” 

“That’Bmore like it." 

“ 1 will give you no more ; you can either take it or de- 
cline the business altogether.” 

“ WelL I eha’n’t do that.” 

- OaD you get me a horse ?” 

" i can ; nothing could have fallen out better.” 

w Indeed 

“ Yes ; I have one in the stable now that a gentleman 
has left here for me to sell to the best oustomer I can get. 
2: Is 8 real beanty ; but, not to deeeive you, is very spi- 
rited, and reauires a devilish good rider to master him ” 

** 1 should ukc him all the better on that very account.” 

“ Then you couldn’t be bettor suited. Then ilft a bar- 
gain. Give me your tews*#— there now, it’s all right. 


Gome into the stable ; it’s not worth while to stand «m 
here in the cold.” 

“You are quite right — it is not." 

Accordingly, Dick followed the ostler across the spe- 
cious inn-yard to the door of the stables, though in tala 
progress he was careful to keep one hand upon the bntt of 
a pistol in such a way that he could instantly avail him' 
seif of the service of the weapon should circumstances re 
quire it. 

But the ostler walked straight across without once 
turning his head, and Dick was fully impressed with the 
belief that he was acting in good faith. 

Yet, with proper caution, he resolved that the belief 
should not deprive him of vigilance, for as yet he did not 
know the man. 

The interior of the stable boasted no better illumination 
than that which a oandle stuck into a lantern afforded, 
and yet, by contrast with the darkness without, the light 
seemed almost brilliant. 

Dick, who had been in the obscurity so long, could not 
help blinking a little. 

The first thing the ostler did was to turn round *nd 
Indulge himself in a good long stare. 

His eyes opened wider aud wider, UDtil all at once, 
with a wild cry, he seized hold of Dick’s hand and 
wrung It warmly. 

“ Why, captain — captain, whoever could have thought 
it was you 1 And to find you in such a plight, too ! Well 
— well, I thought your voice sounded as though I had 
heard it before, though I could not recollect where. I 
am glad to see you — heartily glad. But you must tell 
me how it is I find you in such sad trim as this. Why, 
you are almost a skeleton 1” 

Dick teas, if anything, more astonished at this second 
recognition than he was at the first. 

There conld be no mistaking the fact that the ostler 
knew him ; and, judging by his manner, the circumstance 
seemed to afford him the keenest delight and satisfac- 
tion. 

“ Why, captain,” he continued, shaking Dick’s hand 
again with almost painful violence, “don’t you kuow me 
— don’t you remember mo ? Don’t look so scared- You 
have found a friend now if you never had one before ” 

“Thanks— thanks!” said Dick, in reply to this assur- 
ance, which we need scarcely tell the reader sounded 
most sweetly in his ears. “ I was overcome at first, but 
don’t be surprised at that. Nothing was further from my 
thoughts than that I should be recoguised iu this part of 
ihe country.” 

“ Do you know me now, captain ?” 

Dick passed his hand over his brow, as though striving 
to remember. 

“ I see, you have forgotten me.” 

“ I see so many faces,” answered Dick, “ that — — ” 

“ Of course you do. Well, well — it don’t matter. 1 
know you, aud that Is quite as well — perhaps better. 
Don’t be afraid to trust me. I am your friend.” 

He struck himself lightly on the breast as he spoke, 
as though he meant to indicate that his heart was entirely 
at the service of the fugitive. 

Dick smiled. 

“ To utter my thanks would be Impossible ; but they 
shall speak in deeds. And now, where is the horse you 
spoke of ?” 

“ Yonder. But before you go to look at him, let us 
have some talk X think it will be to the benefit of 
both of ns.” 

There was an earnestness in the man’s tones that 
seemed to constrain Diok to listen. 

•* Are you going to leave the country for a time ?” 

** For over." 

“ W hat, quit the road ? Never, captain— nonsense— 
you must be joning 1” 

“ Believe me. I am most serious. I have had my last 
adventure on the road.” 

Either a shadow was cast by the flickering candle at 
this moment upon the ostlers countenance, or else it 
underwent a change; but it was so transient that it 
was impossible to say which of the two it was, or whether 
it was either. 

“ You think so now, captain," he said ; “ but you won’t 
long remain in that mind FU warrant.” 

“Indeed I shall. Nothing will induce me to alter * 

; “ But— but what has brought about this ct ange P 
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“1 have U>-t all my friends — not one of my associates 
is left to me. Even Black Less is lost to me lor ever ; and 
the remains of one I loved dearer than life and the whole 
world lie under the sod of another land l My heart has 
uccn too much braised and wounded for me to become a 
t night of the road agaiu.” 

“ Pooh— pooh, captain l 'Take ray word for it, that 
U all stu$. Yon will soon get the better of it, and then 
you will wouder how ever it was that you came to hat e 
inch ideas. Don’t shake your head in that solemn way. 
I'ou will find out 1 am right before long.” 

‘■So — no— -a thousand times no!” 

** Have you, then, really made up your mind ?” 

c 1 have.” 

- Then 1 am aor-v to hoar it, and yet not surprised 
sither.” 

"Why nrf>" 

Bj '< 60 . — ftnACH, Blidd. 


| •• B -cause yon are reduced to such a dreadful state 

You are out of condition, captain— -that’s what’a the 
matter with you. 1 know what a horse is when he’s out 
of condition. Lor’ bless you — after he has been seen to a bit 
no one would believe him the same. Aud men and ossea 
is wonderfully alike, captain, 1 assure you.” 

Dick smiled at this, but shook his head again to imply 
that his determinatiou was unshaken. 

“I am right,” continued the ostler; “and mark my 
words — things will f uru out to prove it. Let me tell you 
a man don’t live in a stable all his life without being up to 
a thing or two.” 

“ I am weak and ill, I know,” returned Dick; “but yon 
would not wonder at that if you knew what l have gone 
through ; still it would have no effect upon my determine 
tion — it has long been taken.” 

“ Well, captain, of course I ain’t going to presume ici 
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to dictate to you, of course, but I’m not going to hold an with him a very tempting supply of provisions, togeih** 
argument witli you either while you are in your present with a bottle of wine, 

tlate.” “ There,” he said, “just let me' see you pclish that lot, 

“Indeed!” off; and when you have you will be disposed to take a 

“I am quite in earnest. It is folly for you to think of m >re cheerful view of the future than you do now.” 
continuing yt ur journey while you are in your present. ..Dick ate . heanily, and found the wine particularly 
state. You couldn’t do it. You shall stop here awhile, agreeable and refreshing. 

I ll keep you suug enough, never fear, and I will get you . “ Now. cajjtairi; am I not right 't* ’’ ’ ’ 

plenty of good things, and you will soon have vour ‘ 4 I am better."-; • . 

strength back again." “ Of course you are. Now, look here: it is *qo late no sv 

Dick was never in all his life more in the humour to ho for you to think of leaving here to-night, even, ifc-yon had 
persuaded than he was then, and at the very time the made your mind up to do so, because we shall have day- 
ostler was speaking such a frightful feeling of fatigue and light here in no time, So .just make yourself as comfort- 
weakness came over him that he had much difficulty in able as you can on the top of the hay, and then if you 
saving himself from falling. donjt like to stay any longer you will be ready to start to- 

The keen-eyed ostler noticed his condition, and cued : morrow night as soon as darkness sets in.” 

‘I What did I tell you I If you persist in leaving here Dick willingly enough assented to this, and after a few 
while you aro like this you will be nabbed before you are more words the ostlei left the loft. • V> 

half a dozeii hours older.” The reader will not require to be told that' DiiSk now 

“llut Could you conceal me," asked Dick, anxiowly, felt himself under circumstances of greater eecurity than 
“ supposing the officers should call here ?” ho had kuowu for a long time past ; and therefore it is not 

“I’ll take care of all that. Look bore, captain — just you surprising that he should fall asleep very soon after being 
follow me.” left alone. • -.T "-*#?•£'• 


So saying, the ostler crossed the stable to a place where 
a ladder was fixed perpendicularly against the wall. 

Up this he climbed with the agility which long practice 
had given him, 

In the twinkling of an eye he was upon the loft above 
holding bis hand to assist Dick in the ascent. - 

The best way to give an idea of the pitiable condition 
to which Dick Turpiu was reduced will be to say that this 
task was almost beyond his powers, and that he would 
never Lave accomplished it without the aid of his new 
friend. 

“Now, captain,” the 03tler said, as eoon as Dick had 
gained the floor of the loft above, “you see this here 
place. Good. Well, 1 will keep you here as snug as you 
wish for as long as you think proper. I’ll take care that 
no one finds out where you arc, and will guarantee you as 
much as ever you want in the shape of eating and drink- 
ing.” 

“I assure you your offer is a most agreeable one, and 
1 am more than half inclined to accept of it.” 

“Have a whole mind, captain, and rely upon it you 
will be all right. How can anyone have the least sus- 
picion you are here. And if you -stay you will not only be 
getting your strength up, but the heat of the pursuit after 
you will have cooled a little.” 

“ I will stay,” said Dick, with sudden resolution. “ For- 
tunately, I have enough left even in this extremity of my 
fortunes to reward you most liberally for all that you may 
do for me.” 

“ We sha’n’t fall out over that, captain, 1 am sure. Now 
listen to what I am going to say.” 

Dick flung himself down wearily upon the hay with 
which the floor of the loft was covered. 

“ That’s tight, captain,” cried the ostler, approvingly. 
“ Take all the rest you can.” 

“ What were you going to propose ?” 

“ Why, that you stayed hero until you uad regained 
your strength. Of course, as I said before, I shall supply 
y ou with everything tor that purpose. Then, at the 
proper time, I shall mount you on the horse I spoke of, 
and he will carry you to the sea-coast like a rocket. He 
is truly a wonderful animal.” 

Dick could not help being sensible that the ostler’s 
advice was go d, and that he could not do better than 
follow it in every particular, yet so much had he fixed his 
mind-upon continuing his journey to the coast, that he 
could hardly make himself satisfied to pause any- 
where. 

But this feeling was not so overpowering - as to blind 
him to the fact that it would be by no means lost time to re- 
main hero until he was stronger, because then he would 
bo able to perform the journey in half the time ho .would 
be obliged to take while in his present condition. 

“ I can see you have decided, captain,” the ostler con- 
tinued ; “ 1 ara glad of it, for you always treated me like 
a pruice in the good old times, and nothing pleases me bo 
much as to be able to do something in return for a 
favour.” 

He did not wait to see whether Dick had any more to 
say, but lowered himself down into the stable again. 

It was not long, however, before he returned, bringing 


It was rather strange, though, that he should place so 
much confidence in this ostler, but somehow the idea of 
being doubtful of his good faith never once occurred to 
him. 

There was such an air of jollity and truth about hint 
that suspicion was blinded and disarmed. 

Perhaps had Dick not been so utterly “ out of condi 
lion,” as the ostler phrased it, ho would have been_a littl# 
cautious, and that there was groat need of cautiqn will be 
quickly seen. • ■. 

No sooner had the ostler reached the stable than he sat 
himself down upon the corn-bin in an attitude of deep 
thought. 

What reflections were passing in his mind it would be 
hard for anyone to say. , /, 

That they were important, however, there could be no 
doubt. 

At last he began to mutter in an undertone. ., 

His words ran to something like the following effect : 
t “ Which way shall I decide ? Blest if I can tell J. But I 
must makeup my mind one way or other. Is his race 
run ? — that is the question. If I could only get a reply to 
that I should know how to act.” . .... - - . 

Ho rose up a3 he spoke, for a faint Bound from above 
fell upon his cars. ... * 

After listening for a second, aDd finding it was not re- 
peated, he leaned his anus on the lower portion of the 
stable door and looked out into the darkness. 

“ He seems determined enough to quit the road." he 
continued; “and I have heard say before now. that when 
he once male up his mind to a tiling there wai .no turn- 
ing him. Let me see. Suppose it is so — why, should not 
I be a downright idiot tc let him get off for the sake of a 
hundred pounds or so L . Of course I should !" 

Having settled this point, he remained for a short time 
silent. . . - , 

But his muttering? soon recommenced. 

“ My business is to make the most money— that’s just 
the long and the short of it. If I am careful and move 
right, 1 am in for. a good haul— such an amount as will 
make me independent for the rest of my day3. But one 
fa'se step, aud I lose the lot." 

Tlio ostler’s excitement continued to increase. 

“diet me see,” he said. - “ I will get the dull out again, 
and see just how much -is offered forhisapprehension.- 
Let me make sure ahout-that.” • * -■* 

He sat himself down again upon the corn-bin. and from 
a tattered pocket-book produced one of. the printed bills* 
offering the reward for tb“ apprehension . of Dick 

Turpin. - -■ ...... . 

Unfolding it upon his knee, he spelt it over carefully. •- 
First, the amount offered for his safe-lodgment iu any- 
one of his Majesty 's prisons was one thousand pounds, 
and five hundred pounds more on his -conviction' and 
exeeuti m. - ■ •• . ■,* .. ...• .. - V: 

The o*tlor gave a long-drawn sigh, and returned the 
bill to his pocket-book. ...... _ I 

“That’s clear enough,” he said. “But can I net the 
whole amount? — that’s the question. There is a doubt 
about that — bo let me see how much I should be likely to 
make bv standing his friend.” 
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1'hia seemed no easy thing to arrive at. 
u He said he would reward me liberally — and I should 
understand that word to mean a thousand pounds, but I 
don't suppose he does. Has ho got anything like such a 
sum about him ? That is just what 1 should like to find 
out; aud I don’t intend, either, to lose sight of the old 
proverb about a bird in the baud.” 

From the foregoing it will be seen that this norlh- 
Country ostler had no higher motive than many of our 
most illustrious men — to adopt that course which would 
turu out most profitable to himself— or, in other words, to 
dispose of his. fidelity to tho person who bid tho highost 
prico for it. 

If Dick had only git enough to satisfy his avarice, 

J ustice might catch Uer. prisoner herself. 

This important point — because it would entirely influ- 
ence his future conduct — the ostler determined to clear 
up, aud the means he took to do this were as bold as they 
were effectual. 

i.s silently as possible, he made his way up iiito the 
loft. ‘ T 

5 Dick was slumbering heavily. 

‘ It would take rather more than a trif.e to wake hi.n 
uevv,” he .'murmured.' “That. wine was strong, and ho 
was quite exhausted. It would be easy enough to find 
out-how-mubh hods worth,- and 1 don't think there would 
be much fear of wakiug him up eithoi -At any rate, 1 
shi ll rani the ri'ski”-' v .- : - 

"- With- those-' w5rds the esflw very eautBmsly and gently 
made au examination of Dink’s pockets. 

• Tt'waa n'ot^very easy- -to ’make din estimate of wlmt ho 
was worth, 'because the- greatur-patf of tho wealth was in 
the more portable shape of precious stones. ' ' — - 0 

lie restored everything as fib had found it and sliop^ l • 
down into the stable again. • * f • - 

‘‘Samuel, 5 ’ ho e aid,' addressing himself — “Samuel, you 
have a difficult course before you. One is right, tho 
ether is wrong. What have I to guide mo in my choice ? 
All depends upon ; it. -I shall cither get ail or nothing. 
Shall 1 befriend him, and be content with perhaps au 
amount equal' to oue-third of the reward? I must 
think.”. •'• 

Samuel did think, but fie found it by .no means easy to 
corue to a decision. ' 

There were no scruples iu the case. 

His sole anxiety, as we have said before, was to do 
that which would bring him the most money. • - • 

' Whether Dick was hanged, or whether ho escaped, was 
to hiin equally- indifferent. 

He had no morp regard for serving. Justice than he 
had compunction in meditating the betrayal of one, who 
had placed su< h utter confidence in him. : 

“Suppose 'I make up'iny-mind to give him up, what 
are the uifficnlties in the way? — wliat.pbaiiGQ.ha.Vo -I of 
getting the money, and how much risk of lbsing.it ? 1 

will sit dowu'agaiu ; I can always think with a clearer 
head when I am sitting on tho corn-bin, . 

“ It would never do to call in any assistance," he rumi- 
nated, “and certainly not the police, because they would 
want to -share the reward,, and I -.could not afford that. 
No, no — I . must scheme it somehow. Supposing I was 
to bind him Rightly with plenty of rope,. and then, without 
saying a word to anybody,, to put a. hoi'so int> one of the 
carts and drive to York Gaptle with him ? . I don’t see 
- anj thing .very, difficult about that; and when onco. I had 
handed h’im.ove'r to. the Governor's charge I should be 
making suro of a thousand pounds. No ons could gain- 
say my claim to it — certaiuly uot.’V- 
Yet thb ostler was nohsatisfled. - | 

’* - Us could hardly bring himself to believe that it. was 
possible he should become possessed of so large an 
amount. , ' . ' 

. Tue blood tingled in his vcius, and for some time the 
t x iteinent produced by his anticipations was so great 
that ho could do nothing but yield himself p to the 'nllu- 
ence of n kipd.of waking dream.' . 

Atlas c/S o thought lemrned; ' *' 

“How It would bo to bind him now that he lies 
ileeping— theta would bn an end to it. Ho could not re- 
sist. He would he powerless. Fool — fool that I was not 
to think of that eforel What- valuable time I nave per- 
mitted to blip byfi It tv now too late, though— now too 
iate, of coqrse l” ....... 

AM ft’ won to# la'e, for, to Ida infinite chagrin, he 


found, on once more making his way into the hay-iofL 
that Dick was awake. 

What had aroused him it was, of course, impossible to 
guess. 

The ostler showed himself to be an accomplished dis- 
sembler. . 

“I thought I heard you moving, captain,” ho said, with 
the utmost self-possession, and without the ruffling of a 
single feature, “and so I came up to see what you 
wanted.” 

“ Thanks — thanks,” said Dick — “ all is so far well. 
What is the time ?” 

“Just about sunrise, captaiu.” 

“ Alas — alas !” 

“ Wfiat is tho matter?” 

“I have. had a dream— an ugly, uncomfortable dream. 
Bah!— I ” 

“ Pooh, 'pooh ! captain — you must get the better of tLis 
sort of thing.” « 

But Dick shuddered in a way that showed, this dream 
had produced no ordinary impression upon him. 

“I will leave here at nightfall,” he said — “yes, yes — I 
will leave here at nightfall. I will take this vision as » 
waruiug : nothing shall induce mo to stay ljiiger— I fear, 
indeed, that I have stayed too long already.’’ 

“ Why, captaiu, you got worse aud worse;” cried the 
ostler, speaking in as phased a voice as ho could affect, 
aud turning as'.do so as to conceal the baleful-looking 
light which these words had caused to blaze up in tils 
eyes. “ Whatever could this dream be to trouble you so 
much?" 

“I dreamt,” said Dick, “that I was in a deep sleep, 
and yet half conscious of what was going on. But at Ja^t 
I awoke, and when I opened my eyes it was to find that 
I was surrounded by stouo walls; au iron grating was iu 
front of me — I was the inmate of a prison colL” 

CHATTER MCXXIV. 

THE OSTLER DISCOVERS THAT THINGS DO NOT TURN OlTT 
' yUlTE SO AGREEABLY AS HE ANTICIPATED. 

“ Now, captain— captain, do not let such a thing as that 
trouble you— pray, don’t, ” cried tue ostler, with a heaity 
laugh. “ After making such a meal as you did, and fall- 
ing"* sleep immediately afterwards, you might have ex- 
pected to dream about that which you wore most iu dread 
of.” 

“ It may be so,” replied Dick — “ it may be so ; “ but; l 
shall not rest again until I am on my journey.” 

“ Oh yes, you will. Keep yourself quiet, or wliat will 
you bo tit for at night ? As boon as the folks in the inn 
aro astir I will soe after your breakfast.” - • 

Dick poured out his thauks to this unworthy object, 
who, feeling uncomfortable at having that whicu lie felt 
tie was uot entitled to, feigned that it was necessary to 
descend into the stable aud see to the horses there. 

Dica said uot a word respecting his departure. • - 
The fact was, his souses were all wrapped up iu ponder- 
ing upon his droaui, which had been of unusual vivid- 
ness,.. . , ... • . • . 

Samuel no sooner reached the stable than he walked 
deliberately to the wall aud struck his head several times 
witu- great violence ag .iust it. . • 

. *'_I have been a d— d fool,” he muttered, grinding his 
teeth ferociously. “ I do believe I am the d — dost fool 
alive ! Hero have I been argufying with myself when" I 
ought to have been at worn. If I Lad bad a grain of 
sense lie would have been safe where he dreamt lie was.” 

The ostler was iu a state of very great aggravation, and 
some time elapsed before ho could bring nimseif to any- 
thing like calmness. 

But a fresh thought occurred to him, which went a 
good way towards rccouoi.iug him to the present aspect 
of affairs. 

“ 1 have often heard, ' ho said, “Pint nothing is done 
well which is done in a hurry, aud I believe it uow. How 
1 could I have overlooked suj^ a thing a& that? Why, i 
am a douole gainer if 1 can bo successiul.” 

It will quickly be seen to what the treacherous. follow 
alluded, tor he sat himself down in his favourite .place, 
and, holding one hand before .-him with tbs fingers out- 
spread, he said : - -- ■ ■ 

“ Bet me take it ait over quietly, from first to last, to 
make stfro all- i» smooth, and tb‘ prevent any: ua»xp«a >4 
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in the busi ness. Now, drat, I will wait till towards 
ui^Dtial), aud then give him a drug either in his food or 
drink, or both. Good I Then, when he is insensible, I 
shall make it my first business to search every one of his 
pockets thoroughly, aud make np all his wealth irto a 
parcel, which X will hide carefully. Good again ! ^"Dat 
a fool I must have been to think of taking him to $ Bon 
with all that in his pocket 1 ” 

The ostler was for a moment or two so overcome ^ith 
astonishment that he coir 1 '* r t continue bis most agree- 
able meditations. 

“Having buried the parcwi,'* he continued, “I will lift 
him qu>etly into the cart, and, without his being cue bit 
the wiser, drive him to York Castle. Once there, tLe 
authorities will look to him. I shall send in my claim ff r 
the entire reward, and then, wiih that, and what he 
caws about with him, I shall be rich — rich indeed !” 

For some moments he sat like one entranced. 

He was quite carried away by the agreeable prospect 
which he had conjured up. 

Already he Baw himself — what he so longed to be — a 
rich man. 

At last he started up, and, in tones that certainly were 
louder than it was prudent to make use of ; he cried : 

“ Were the risk a tLousaud times what it is, I would do 
it!” 

From this moment his mind remained quite made 
np. 

He did not waver in the least, and so great were his 
dissimnlative powers that no one to have gazed iuto his 
countenance would have given 4. guess at the nature of 
his thoughts. 

True to his promise, he obtained an excellent breakfast 
for the hunted fugitive, who little guessed in what tre- 
mendous danger he stood, though there was a peculiar 
heaviness about his heart aud oppression about his spirits 
which he ought to have understood and taken as <s warn- 
ing. 

But, alas ! he did not. 

Perhaps never was there anyone in whom Dick was 
more disposed to place au absolute trust than in this 
treacherous, mercenary wretch who was so wholly unde- 
serving of it. 

But Dick throughout all his career had gained so much 
by trusting people, and suffered so little from treachery, 
that we cannot blame him, nor wonder at his over-conli- 
durce iu this instance. 

It was a 6 trange thing that during the day Dick could 
not close his eyes iu sleep. 

It could not be that ho feared anything, for he was 
wholly ignorant of the ostler’s intention. 

Perhaps it was the dread of renewing his dream that 
influenced him iu keeping awake. 

Whatever the cause was, however, there was the fact— 
sh ep was impossible. 

Consequently the day was a tediously long one to 
Dick. 

He Lad no other means of whiling away tho time 
saving peeping forth from the circular window of the loft, 
from which, in the distance, a view of York could be ob- 
tained. 

Strange to say, he saw nothing of the police officers, 
aud as the day elapsed without his having done so his 
hopes begun to rise and much of the weight was taken 
off his heart. 

All would have been well, no doubt, but for the act of 
treachery the ostler meditated. 

Dick saw but little of him during daylight. 

The fact was, he could not drive this matter from his 
mind, and he was afraid to trust himself much in the pre- 
sence of his intended victim lest his face should betray 
the black secret in bis heart. 

Dick Turpin, as soon as ever it was dusk, left the loft 
and descended into the stable. 

“The coast seems clear, captain,” the ostler ex- 
claimed. 

“ It does. 1 believe all will be well.” 

“ And you are still determined to give up yonr life on 
the road ?” 

“ If possible, mure 60 than I have ever been. My re- 
eolntion has uever revered.” 

“ Well, Pm sorry to bear it, that is all I can s*y, tor of 
course you are at liberty to adopt whatever course yas 

uav iL’nlf pn-.jK.r * 


Dick did not think it worth while to make any reply to 
this speech. 

“ Where is the horse yon spoke to me about ? Let me 
see him.” 

“He is a real beauty— he is, and no mistake, and «o 
you’ll say. Just look here 1 ” 

The ostler lifted the cloth off one of the hore&a in the 
stall as he spoke. 

Dick looked at him with a critical eye. 

“ And you say he is a good one ?” 

“There never was a letter; only, as I told you, ha 
takes a good rider. If I was a gentleman I should prefer 
him for t. at. I should not care to have an animal that 
anyone could sit on the Lack of.” 

“ He will serve my purpose doubtless. What is the 
price ?” 

“ Only fifty guineas, which is what the owner told me 
would be the very lowest penny he would tak**. He cost 
a hundred, and is well worth it too." 

“I will buy him,” said Dick, “and y'o shall have 
something haudsome over and above that amount by way 
of commission.” 

The 06tler hardly had patience to play his part in this 
portion of the affair, but he was afraid of doiug anything 
to rouse Dick’s suspicions, which would, of course, ruin 
his project entirely. 

“ Aud now,” Dick continued, “ if yon will furnish me 
with a saddle and a bridle, I will be off without any more 
delay.” 

“ You shall have both, captain ; and. what ie more, a 
bottle of brandy which I have procured for you. Keep it 
by you — it will prove usefuL” 

“ I will taste it now,” Dick answered. 

This was what the ostler had calculated upon. 

As the reader doubtless more than expects, the brandy 
was drugged. 

He gave Dick a glass, who, drawing the cork, nearly 
filled it with the spirit from the bottle. 

“You will find that & drop of splendid stuff, captain. 
Lor’ bless you, I know whereabouts in the cellar master 
keeps the best of everything — trust me for that ! But 
: what’s the matter with you ?” 

Dick had placed the fatal draught to his lips. 

It was so long since he Lai tasted any of ins favourite 
spirit that in his eager haste he swallowed a large mouth- 
ful without tasting it. 

It was when he paused and licked Lis lips with the tip 
of his tongue that the ostler broke off and asked what 
was the matter. 

“ It seems to have an odd taste,” Dick 6 aid. 

“ Age— age, captain— nothing more. Try it again.” 

Dick once more placed the glass to his lips. 

He sipped dubiously. 

A little more had been swallowed, when he happened 
suddenly to catch sight of the ostler’s visage. 

The expression upon it told him all as plainly as the 
longest explanation. 

Be was betrayed. 

The excitement of the oetler had reached fever point; 
and when he saw Dick in the act of swallowiug the 
second draught, he could no more prevent his features 
displaying his triumph and exultation than he could have 
stopped the pulsations of his heart. 

This, coupled with the strange taste of the spirit, which 
was now very noticeable, told Dick that he had be en be- 
trayed by the being he had 60 trusted, and who hod 
spoken so fairly to him. 

•• Villain !” he shrieked, rather than said, for the con- 
sequences of what would follow drinking the drugged 
brandy rushed with full force upon his brain— “ villain 1 
you have betrayed me !” 

As be pvonouuced the last words, he dashed Hi* re- 
mainder of the spirit into the rascal’s face. 

His aim was good. 

The ostler was temporarily deprived of sight. 

“ Base, accursed wretch I” continued Turpin, now in a 
perfect frei>zy. “ But yon shall not reap the benefit o* 
what you Lave done ! I see through it Alii I can at 
least iuflict that punishment upon you I” 

So saying, he drew his sword. 

It was at this moment that the oetler recovered himself 

& little. 

Aladden'-d with pain. he erode a frantic mii 'cxor> 
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He did not see the sword. 

' Hick held it firmly in front of him, with the hilt press- 
ing against his brefcst. 

The ostler did not pause, and consequently he was im- 
paled upon it. 

“ Villain !” shrieked Hick. •*" Take your doom ! Ton 
did not think that you had b#en so cleverly plotting y»ur 
own destruction as well as mine I” 

A {turful groan came from the ostler's Ups. and, throw- 
ing up his arms, he fell backwards to the ground. 

When the sword was thus violently withdrawn, ifco 
blood gushed forth in a manner that seemed to indicate 
the wound would prove a mortal one. 

“Such a death is too good for you,” 6aid Dick, sheath- 
ing his sword, all covered with blood as it was. “ Yours 
is a righteous fate, and may such ever be the doom of 
the traitor !” 

He reeled as he spoke, and a strange tumult seemed 
caking place in his brain 

“ What will be the end ?” he cried, clasping his hands 
before his eyes, for they throbbed most painfully—" what 
will be the end ? What was the strength of that accursed 
drug?” 

It w«£ plain that every moment it was asserting its in- 
fluence. 

The dying ostler bent open him a look of bate that was 
none the less malignant because so powerless. 

“ Tour race is run,” he said. “ This is your last deed ! 
But I shall live — live to 6ee you hanging in front of York 
Castle before many more days are over your head !” 

“Never!” screamed Dick, who was now quite mad- 
dened by the mixture he had swallowed. *>1— I ■ ■■■■-” 

He paused, and again clasped liis hands over his pain- 
fully-throbbing eyes. 

A momentary return of consciousness had taken place. 

f ' What can 1 do ?” he murmured, eadly— “ what can I 
do? Water — water!” 

Looking around, his eyes fell upon a stable bucket full 
of the wished-for liquid. 

He intended at 'first to drink, but his whole brain 
seemed to be on fire, and it was in obedience to an irre- 
sistible impulse that he plunged his head completely into 
the water 

Oh, how coolly and refreshingly it bubbled round hi6 
neck and in his cars ! 

Thus he remained until want of breath compelled him 
to withdraw. 

Ho was wonderfully better, and, finding this to be the 
case, he took a long breath and repeated his bath. 

This time he stayed longer still. 

He was much reireshed. 

Uis brain was chilled — his eyes no longer seemed 
as though they would force themselves from their 
sockets. 

“I must not linger here,” be said— “this is no place 
for me. Away— away! If I can but crawl to some 
lonely spot and lie down and sleep, that will, be the be6t 
way of getting rid of the effects of the drug. Yes, yes 
— away— away 1 I must leave England— England !” 

The way in which he finished his sentence showed 
that the water had only produced a transient effect, and 
one, too, that was more apparent than real. 

He staggered out of the stable. 

Fortunately for him, it was growing dusk, and there 
was no one in sight. 

Everything be looked at seemed in motion. 

The ground rose and fell uuder his feet like billows on 
the ocean. 

The symptoms ne experienced were just those of com- 
plete intoxication. 

The fresh air appeared to affect him strongly. 

Whether it would enable him to overcome the effeets 
of the drug, or whether it would accelerate its action, w as 
hard indeed to say. ) 

But Dick continued to atumbie aid stagger on. 

Each moment he seemed abont to fall, but be would re- 
cover his balance miraculously, and resume bis devious 
way. 

He knew he was going on, but with that fact it may be 
•aid consciousness begun and ended. 

What lay before him— whether it was turf or roadway 
on which ne trod— whether he was going towards York 
— were pet feet mysteries. 
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trouble himself in the least degree upon these points, or 
to feel at all ourious about them. 

Motion was more meohanical than aught else. 

Still, with sleepy, vacant ayes he gazed around, bat ht> 
glances had no speculation in them. & 

Yet he felt no desire to sleep. , 

Whether this was owing to his not iiaving drunk a 
sufficient quantity of the drug, or his having immersed hit 
head In cold water in the way we have described, we know 
not. 

How long he continued on this staggering course he 
Lad no means of judging. 

He fancied it must be long, for he was very, very 
weary. 

Painfully ho gazed from side to side, looking out foi 
soma place of rest, but finding none. 

Had he really paused, the probability is that he woulo 
very quickly liave become totally insensible. 

• More than one chance passenger stopped to look at him_ 
and watch his erratic steps, for his motions were precisely 
those of a drunken man, and this was what he was taken 
to be. 

Not one of his observers chanced to guess at his iden- 
tity, and so, without knowing it, they allowed a large sum 
to slip through their fingers when they might easily have 
retained it. 

But what a strange fatality it was that directed Dick- 
while in this helpless state, towar Is the City of York ! 

Had he turned precisely the opposite way there might 
have been some cuance for him. 

But what hope had he in thus rushing blindly upon the 
spot which of all others threaten^ him with the most 
danger ! 

Yet so it was. 

Every step he took was only carrying him nearer to his 
foes. 

But not even in the dreamy way that he knew he was 
in motion was Dick conscious of this terrible mistake. 

With a strange confidence he went on, his miud so 
utterly stultified that he never for one single instaut en- 
tertained the suspicion that he might be going wrong. 

When he felt so weary that it seemed as though he 
could not go any further, he caught sight of an inn. 

It was not far off, and on the pleasant bit of green lawn 
—if wa may eo term it — several rustic seats had been 
placed for the accommodation of those guests who might 
prefer to 6it alfresco in the 6nmmer time. 

Oh, how inviting those seats looked to the worn-out 
fugitive 1 • 

Could he only sit for & short time on one of them ha 
believed he should recover himaelf sufficiently to taka 
steps for his ultimate escape. 

The temptation was not to be resisted. 

Staggering on with the same swaying gait until ha 
reached oue of the twisted wood tables, he Kit himself 
down on the seat near it, and immediately buried his 
burning forehead in his hands. 

His approach had been noticed and commented on by 
several, especially the landlord, who, long pipe in mouth, 
was watching the progress of a rubber at bowls. 

“ Francis," he said, addressing himself to the man who 
was waiting on the customers, “that cove yonder has 
had enough, it seems to me. Don’t fill him any more if 
you can help it ; let him be awhile — he may recover. At 
any rate, I’D have an eye upon him.” 

From this it would seem that the landlord entertained 
no suspicion as to the identity of the new-comer. 

Dick had not sat at the table long before two or three 
labouring men sat down beside him. 

The noise made by them aroused him. 

The 6tupifying effects of the drug seemed to have worn 
off somewhat even in this brief space, but its influence 
was by no means gone. 

It manifested itself in a different manner. 

With bloodshot, aching eyes, he glared around him. 

He felt frenzied— maddened, impelled to do some ant- 
rageous dead or other. 

It was as though some demoniac spirit had taken pos- 
session of his breast. 

He was in the mood to quarrel with anyone — to inter- 
fere with anything. 

It was such a disposition indeed which is often mani- 
fested by thoee who are In a certain stage of intoSJY»> 

'rice. 
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All at once his ears were assailed by a loud cheer com- 
ing from many throats. 

“ What*3 that ?” he hickuped, in a thick voice, > M at 
the same time half rising — “what's that, I say ?” 

The game at bowls had just been concluded, and the 
wager decided. 

It would seem that no ordinary interest had attached to 
the game, and the triumphant sounds were iD honoo* of 
the victor. 

But surely some demon must nave taken pt**fr.-ssicn of 
Dick’s body and directed its movements — it hardly seems 
credible that he acted in accordance with tho dictates of 
his own mind. 

After many efforts, he contrived to stand somewhat 
steadily upou his legs. 

Then ho rolled his heavy, bloodshot eyes around until 
he caught sight of tho tumultuous group assembled round 
the players. 

No sooner did he comprehend who they tre^e and what 
they were about than he reeled towards Uteji. 

“ Who's wou ?" he- asked, elbowing his way among the 
throng — “ who’s wou, I say ? — J don’t care wlio ho is, 
here’s a man here that can beat him— I can do it! I'll 
bowl the winner or anybody here for any money ! I’ll bet 
anybody fifty pounds to live shillings I am tho winner! 

“ What are you all afraid of ?” lie continued, iu a thicker 
apd. more inarticulate voice than ever, and looking as 
though .he would be only too glad to enter into a quarrel 
with .anyone upon the slightest provocation ' I ask are 
you all afraid, or do you think I have no mom y about 
me? If that’s it you’re wroug. Look here! What do 
you think of that* now ?” 

"While speaking, he plunged his hand into his pocket- 
and drew forth as many guineas as he could grasp. 

“Here vou.are. Here’s money enough, and I’ll but you 
all I tell you !” 

With the utmost recklessness, he flung the coins upon 
the nearest table, upon which many remained, but more 
fell off and rolled along the grass. 

Such behaviour as this was well calculated to excite the 
astonishment of the rustics assembled at the inn. 

When they saw the gold, they immediately felt a great 
accession of respect. 

The general idea was that he was sonic gentleman — no 
doubt a lord — who was the worse for liquor, and from 
whom, most likely, they would all bo able to pick up a 
trifle- by humouring him. 

Acting upon this idea, the man who had just been 
vanquished touched his hat. 

“I’ll. bowl your lordship, if your lordship pleases.” 
“Done !” . hickuped Ihck. “Down with your five 
shillings,' and here’s my fifty pounds.” 

He placed a quantity of uncounted gold upon the table 
—certainly more than -the amount' he had named;' 

“ Nbw, then,” he cried, “ for the game !” 

The preparations were soon made, and Dick allowed to 
bowl first.- . . • 

His antagonist was .quite willing .to make him any 
such allowance as this, because lie felt' sure of winning; 

Dick poised the bowl with' tipsy gravitj, and affected 
to take the most careful aim.' - -- 

■ But when the biased -ball .left his hand, it rolled, as 
might- be ; expected^ very far way indeed from the 
jack. . 

Ilis other efforts were no better, and, of course, there 
was no doubt that ho bad lost. ■ 

But euvy would not let the others allow one of their 
number to profit so largely by what had happened. 

Cries of shame were raised ; and mure than one declared 
that it was nothing but barefaced robbery to- take the 
gentleman’s money. 

' “It Is — it is,” said the landlord. “ Ho is not in a 
to play — he is not steady enough.” 

Incautiously, the landlord spoke these worda in a tone 
sufficiently loud to reach Dick Turpin’s ears. 

He turned round with an angry scowl, and ruad** his way 
towards him with angry gestures. 

“ Do you insult me, you d — d tuh-bellled rascal ? I’ll 

A hiekup stopped uis further speech ; and just at the 
same moment a' cock flew up on to the low wall clo3a by, 
and, flapping his wings, crowed lustily. 

Dick’S attention' was. at once attracted to this new 
object. • ■ ... 


“ My hand isn’t steady, isn’t it ?” he muttered. “ Bn* 
you’re a liar, Mr. Landlord, and this shall prove it 1” 

At the same time, aud without anyone present having 
the least notion of what he was about to do, he drew a 
pistol, and raising it, suddenly pulled the trigger. 

do rapidly was all this done that there did not seem to 
b? time for him to take aim ; ceitainly no. one -was quick 
ein.'-gh tv prevent him. 

There was a loud report, and the cock, who liad heeu 
so exultant a moment before, fell ignominiously into the 
dust, with his feathers all dabbled iu blood, and in the last ' 
agonies of death. 

“Who says my hand isn’t steady now ?” Dick asked, 
with an air of triumph, as he flnng the pistol fro® 
him. 

| I say you are a d— d fool!” responded the landlord, 
angrily. “You shall pay dearly for it!" 

I What do you say ?” • 

“You have shot iny favourite bird!” said the landlord, 
displaying moro violent passion than oue would have ex- 
pected on such an occasion. “There isn’t such a game 
cock in all the ridings of Yorkshire as that 1 1 wouldn’t 

have parted with him for any money!” 

Dick regarded him with a stupid, besotted stare. 

In the meanwhile, some of the bystanders had -picked 
up the game cock aud brought it towards the house. 

The sight of the bird thus suddenly and wantonly 
slaughtered redoubled the landlord’s resentment. •' 

Flourishing his cleuehed fist in Dick’s face, He re- 
sumed : ■ . f 

“I’ll have the law on you for this! It shall be the 
dearest bit of sport you ever had in the whole course of 
your life!" 

“ Get back,” said Dick, drawing another pistol — “ get 
hack, 1 say 1 What do I caro ? If you will get up on 
tho top of the wall and flap your wings and crow I’ll 
d — d soon shoot you; and think no more about it than I 
did about- shooting him! Perhaps you'll think twice 
before you insult a gentleman again.” 

During this speech his voice grow thicker ami 
thicker. 

The last words were all but inarticulate. 

A rush of blood seemed to force its way into his - head, 
his eyes clouded, and he sank almost insensible upon 'the 
nearest seat. 

But the landlord’s exasperation was much increased by 
Dick’s threat, more especially as it had been greeted by a 
general laugh. 

“ I will have the law .on him !” he cried. “ Yes will I, 
even if he was tho King of ' England, andil it cost me all 
tho money I am worth I” 


CHAPTEU MCXXV. ' . 

DICK Tl.'lU’lN AWAKES TO FIND lllMSEI.F THE INJIATF, OF 
A PRISON CEDI.. 

The landlord fully meant what ho said. 

Tho game cock was the one living" thing above all 
others which he loved and prized the most, and it was 
more than he could endure to see it thus wantonly 
slaughtered. 

Accordingly, ho beckoned one of his servants to him, 
aud despatched him for the police.' 

A very short timo elapsed before ho returned, accom- 
panied by several constables and police officers belonging 
to the City of York; but not any of those under Mr. 
Skellom’s command. 

These were, indeed, in quite another part of the 
country, huuting vainly for traces of the fugitive. 

“ There ho is,” said the landlord — “arrest liim.” 

••Why, the geutleman’s dead drunk! What’s, the 
charge?" 

“ Threatening my life and shooting my game cock. 
Take him up, I say !” 

One of the officers stepped up to Dick, w 1 » waa as yet 
unconscious of their arrival, and tapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“ You must come with us,” he said. u D m’t make any 
fuss.” 

These words are quite sufficient to sho* r that the 
officers bad not the ' remotest sulpi ' >f Dick’* 
identity. 

By tics time the poor fugitive had all bm sucemnl>ed v to 
the subtle, influence of tQe drug.' ‘ " ' *"• . 
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Hs starts i upon feeling a Hand laid upon dim, and 
Sot ted up vacantly. 

Yet, btupified as h'e was, he comprehended that it was 
an officer standing in such close proximity to himi 

Will ‘'•loud cry thrilling from his lips, he started to 
his feet. 

The sight of his foes galvanised him into life. 

As sometimes a sudden shock will almost sober j. 
drunken man, so did the knowledge of the fearful peril in 
which he stood enable the fugitive to triumph over the 
insidious power of the drug. 

In another moment a most violent struggle com- 
menced. 

The first officer received a terrific blow upon the head 
with the butt end of Dick’s pistol, which laid him flat as 
suddenly as if he had been struck down with a pole-axe. 

Upon seeing this attack, the others quickly closed 
round him, calling ir. a loud voice upon those standing 
by to render their assistance! 

The struggle was terrific. 

Despite the number of his foes. Dick managed to draw 
his sword; and no doubt many would have suffered 
severely had it not been wrenched from his hand by one 
who was bolder and stronger than the rest. 

Dick's strength, too, was beginning to fail him. 

His blood. was too' much loaded by the drug for him to 
l>e ablo very long to retain the mastery over it. 

Besides, it was not possible for auyoue to tight suocess- 
fuliy against such odds as were opposed to him. 

They hemmed him round. 

Many hands seized him. 

The landlord clutched him by the throat. 

Another officer managed to secure a rope round one of 
his arms. 

It was at this moment that a horseman, mounted on a 
steed of jetty blackness, was riding along the high-road 
before ttieinn. 

It was now almost dark — at least, distant objects looked 
obscure and dim. 

Seeing the contention that was going on, this stranger, 
aniurattld apparently by curiosity, rode up to see what 
was the cause ot it. 

When ho saw so many attacking one who seemed to 
be fcelplB&ly drunk, he was about to interfere. 

But just as he uttered the first words of angry indigna- 
tion, Dick relapsed into total insensibility, and would 
have fallen backwards to the ground had he not been 
held up by those officers who stood behiud him. 

He was now securely pinioned by the rope, and even 
now the officers failed to recognise hint 

Indeed, that Dick Turpin should be reduced to this 
condition was So unlikely a circumstance that it never 
once occurred to them. 

But the stranger who had just arrived looked somewhat 
curiously upon the bruised and dust-cuvercd figure of the 
fugitive. 

“ Who is it?” he asked; and as the tumnlt had some- 
what subsided his question was attended to. 

The landlord — who was one of those who always had 
an eye to business, and fancied ho saw in the new-i.omer a 
customer — said, respectfully : 

“It’s a gentleman a little overcome, sir— that’s it, and, 
as you see, Uncommon violent.” 

The police officers looked upon the stranger, and im- 
mediately began to whisper to each other 
.“ That’s Captain Hawk 1" cried oue. “ Seize' him — 
seize him !” 

But Captain Hawk — for it was indeed no other — merely 
tightened the rein a little, and his magnificent steed rose 
upon his hind legs, and pawed the air with its fora cues 
in sneh a way as to make «t particularly unsafe lor auvone 
to approach too near. 

“Good evening, gentlemen all!” ho said, witn an 
ironical bow. “If you are inclined to exercise the 
muscles of your legs a litlle you have an excellent op- 
pnrtuuitv, for I am off ! Good night !” 

“ Ten thousand curses on the fellow’s impudonoo f” said 
one of the officers, as Captain Hawk galloped off. 11 That’s 
just about Lke him.' But he will come it too strong oue 
of these days 1 1* c w he will, and then it will bo dll up 
with him.” 

The office. weie wise enough to see that it would be 
quite labour in vain far them to attempt to pursue a 
uionntsd Tipr. so they lid not rffer to stir, but turned 


the whole of their atlsntion to the capture they bad 
just made. 

Captain Ha'Wk was quickly lost to v s «w *n the dark- 
ness. 

It may seem strange that' he should not treogniae the 
prisoner ; hut it is quite certain that he did not. 

And couid a tolerably good ' idea be formed of the 
dejected, wasted, bruised, and bleeding object which Dick 
was at that moment, the circumstance would by no means 
have been wondered at. 

It was also too dark for anything to be seen wiih due 
distinctness. 

From a combination of all these causes, then, it hap- 
pened that Captaiu Hawk passed by his friend and left 
him at a moment when ho could have been of the utmost 
service to him. 

Yet so it was, and Dick was left absolutely at the mercy 
of his foes. 

The officers were in no hurry to remove him; and, 
having satisfied themselves that he was secure, they laid 
him at full length on one of the tables, and proceeded to 
regale themselves at the expense of the landlord, from 
whose lips they received a full account of what had taken 
place. 

“ You are sure he’s a gentleman ?” remarked one of the 
officers, interrogatively, 

“ Quite sure of it. Ho has no end of money upon him, 
and he throw it about just like dirt.” 

“ Then he may think himself lucky, for if he wasn’t 
1 can tell you this would turn out a very bad evening’s 
sport for b‘vn.” 

At lengtn, a cart having been procured, Dick, still as 
insensible as at first, was placed in it, and, at a leisurely 
pace, made their way towards the castle, used then, as 
uow, as a prison for all kinds of criminals. 

On their arrival, the landlord of the public-house speci- 
fied his charge against the prisoner, swearing that he had 
threatened to take his life. 

The officers also deposed to the manner.' in which, he 
had resisted the execution of their duty. 

Ilis name no oue knew. . . . 

Dick was still senseless. . .* 

His pockets were examined; but, of course, nothing 
was found that gave the least clue to hi3 identity. 

The amount of money found upon his person gave 
colour to the landlord’s statement that he was a gentle- 
man ; but the largeness of the sum caused just a Utile 
suspicion. 

Being looked upon also as a moro than usually desperate 
character, he was carried into one of tho strongest cells, 
and there left to come to himself as best he might. 

And this was the 6trange manner in which Dick 
Turpin at last had fallen into the hands of his foes 
Of wLat avail were those often-made protestations that 
he would never surrender alive ? 

And yet there he was, lying in a cell perfectly helpless. 
It is true he was not kuowu, but after what had taken 
plaie the probability was slight that Le would for very 
long remain unrecognised. 

From what has been related, the reader will be ablo to 
estimate tolerably well the strength of the dmg the 
treacherous ostler had administered. 

Had Dick drank off the whole of the glass of brandy 
the probability is that he w'ould have fallen, senseless as 
soon as he had swallowed the last drop. * ! 

He was quite unconscious— quite dead to all around 
him — quite ignorant of whoro he wa3. 

And so ho remained through tLe long hours of the 
tedious night, until the first' glimmer of light found its 
way into his dungeon. 

Then he stirred slightly. 

But he did hot thoroughly wake up lor some moments, 
after. 

There was an' awful sensation in his brain as though it 
was splitting in two pieces. 

Ilia eyes were so heavy that he could scarcely raise the 
lids, and, feeble as the light 'was which found its way 
into that place, yet some time elapsed before ho could 
bear it. 

.There am 1 ?” he murmured, at last as something 
like returning recollection came over Lirn. “Wlias 
happened last? Why,” he added, almost with a shriek, 
eis ho started up and glared around him, “this is inj 
dream again !” 


er 



slack, b*ss t es. 


& frightful wosatica of weakness and sickness at this 
moment assailed him, and, striving madly to clutch the 
sir and save himself, he fell heavily to the ground. 

3 ere he remained for some time— until indeed, recol- 
lection came back to him. * 

One point was very clear. 

That was that he had swallowed a quantity c-i dru^^d 
brandy, and that ho had discovered it just In time to 
punish the ostler for his treachery. 

After that all was blurred aud indistinct, nor could he, 
with all his efforts, call up a remembranoe of after 
events. 

With respect to his arrival at the roadside inn, ana 
all that had occurred there, his memory was a perfect 
blank. 

After this he arose. 

He waa not quite satisfied whether all this was or was 
not a dream. 

11 1 had a vision like this once before,” he eaid — “ when j 
1 awoke from my slumber in the loft. Is this a repeti- 
tion of it or is it the reality 

There was little likelihood that he would remain very 
lODg in doubt upon this point 

Struggling to his feet, he managed to cross the narrow 
Scoring of his cell. 

One touch of the cold stone sufficed. 

fie was satisfied that he was the inmate of a dungeon 

To describe the effect which this discovery had upon 
tr.m is simply an impossibility. 

He was 6tnuned — overwhelmed, 

A slight wound causes much pain — a deadly sue causes 
insensibility. 

8o it was with the effect which this terrible discovery 
nad upon Dick Turpin. 

“ I was warned of this,” be murmured ; “ but the warn- 
ing came too late. This is just as I dreamt, and I feel 
now just those sensations which were presented to me 
with such horrible distinctness ia my vision. To think 
ihat it should come to this at last ! I who have so often 
sworn that I would never yield myself with life — yet 
here I wake up and find myself the inmate of a prison 
cell 1” 

Dick wa9 so dismayed and daunted upon coming to a 
lull, realisation of his position that he could think of doing 
nothing. 

Of one important circumstance he yet renniced in 
ignorance. 

This was, that his captors were unaware of his 
identity. 

This was a most Tital thing, and, could he but have 
known it, would have produced no slight amount of con- 
tentment. 

It chanced, however, that he came once very near to 
guessing it. 

He all at once made the discovery that his limbs were 
entirely free. 

This amazed him not a little, as he naturally enough 
expected that the first step taken would be to loud him 
with the heaviest irons. 

Why they had omitted this precaution puzzbd him to 
think. 

The true solution never once occurred to him. 

It waa while in this state of indecision and uncertainty 
that the oell door was opened. 

Aud now Dick observed another singularity. 

This was, that the jailer had a broad grin upon his 
face, which looked anything but stem iu its expression. 

Tne fact was, this man felt quite sure that Dick must 
be a real gentleman, the grounds for his belief being 
the amount of valuables which had begn found ab»ut 
him. 

Not being a poor man, then, this turnkey was well 
enough acquainted with the mysteries of prison keeping 
to be aware that the proceedings of the preceding ev«v 
ing would bo looked upon as a mere drunken frolic — each 
a one as it would be a world of pities if a gentleman could 
not have if he thought proper 

Experience had taught the jailer that there was nothing 
> 03’. by being civil in such eases. 

His behaviour, them might strike Dick with 
astonishment, who found himself vAolly unable to account 
for it. 

“ Good morning, sir, saving your presence,” he said, 
Cilh aa awkward attempt to be respectful. “If yon 


would like anything particular for breaklast, it can a'wayt 
be had in the prison by paying for it.” 

Dick pressed his hot hands upon his Lamms., throbbing 
forehead. » 

11 Head very bad, air ?” us* man said, sympathisingiy. 
“ I can get you something that will do you » power ot 
good.’’ 

“Do so— ao so, and I——" 

Dick thrust his hands into his pockets, and in ao little 
con.-tt-.rnation at finding them empty. 

” Never mind the money — that will bo all right ; I will 
le back In a jiffey.” 

The turnkey retired, and Dick sank down upon 
the stone bonch, feeling as though he could not possibly 
endure the distracting agony in his brain. 

It seemed to have been increased a thousandfold by 
what had just taken place. 

Luckily, tho man was not long. 

On his return he presented Dick with some foaming 
beverage, which he drank off at a draught without know- 
ing what it was, aud almost without tasting it. 

“ You’ll be better now, sir,” said the man, with the 
same deep respect ; “ you won’t be taken before the magis- 
trate for at least an hour, and by that time you will be 
pretty right. Don’t mind it, sir, you will have to pay a 
tine - but that won’t hurt you — perhaps bind you over to 
keep the peace — that’s a mere trifle ; and when it’s ail 
over just be good enough to remember me, sir — I have 
tried to make matters as pleasant as I could.” 

Dick could only reply to this by a long stare of astonish- 
ment, which, unaer any other circumstances, would have 
been truly comical. 

• Ah, sir ! I fancy you don’t recollect anything about it 
Well, so much the better. . You will get off all the easier 
before the beak.” 

Dick was never more amazed. 

Over and over again he asked himself whether he could 
be awake. 

“ (Sorely— surely,” he thought, “I must be the sport of 
the vagaries of some wild dream — all this which seems so 
actual must be unreal.” 

“ I’ll tell you, if you like, what I heard,” said the jailer, 
only too anxious to render a service in any way he could 
think of. 

“ What — what ?” asked Dick, feverishly. “ I am dis- 
tracted 1 Tell me— tell me all." 

Thereupon the jailer, keeping tolerably well to facts, 
gave a minute and circumstantial account of what had 
taken place. 

Yet, although his account was such a full one, Dink was 
not able to comprehend his position properly for some 
time. 

But eventually it dawned upon him that, impossible as 
it seemed, he had been arrested without those who took 
him prisoner guessing he was other than an intoxicated 
person. 

Even with the help of the turnkey’s narration, he was 
not able to recollect even one of the events stated to hate 
taken place at the inn. 

“ I must have been nnder the influence of that raaddeu- 
ing drug,” he said, as soon as he was alone ; “ and it is 
the accursed stuff which is now causing me all this tor- 
ment. The rascal who caused all this Las met with his 
deserts, tb-ugli that does not content me.” 

Dick Turpin ceased, for the wild aud, as it seemed, 
well-nigh Impossible idea seized upon him that he might 
be able to conceal his identity when examined before tne 
magistrate. 

If so, as the jailer had stated, he would escape by the 
payment of a flue, and lie knr'V himscii to be possessed 
of such an amount as made that a matter ox small mo- 
ment. 

His heart beat wildly at this supposition, and his hop^a 
increased in proportion to his former despair upon awak- 
ing and finding himself a captive. 

The one person he had to dread was Skellum. 

Should that persevering hunter of highwaymen chanoe 
to be in the Court, detection would be imminent. 

It was quite likely he would be elsewhere, unless be 
| had already received some inkling as to who the prisoner 
[ was. 

Perplexed by these and kindred doubts and fears, Dick 
passed the time until he was aroused by the opening <J 
the cell door. 



Thia was to summon him to appear at the C mrt. 
“Say you know nothing about it, whispere 

lit interested turnkey. . “ Be civil and sorry, 
end say how muoh you regret having swallowed so much 

W On entering the Court, Dick glanced around him with 
An anxiety that he strove vainly to conceal. 

So few^persous were present, however, that he was 
able to satiety himself that the much- dreaded Skellum 

huwpid gaze arrested by familiar 

f °Diet’. name waa asked, aad after a, momeotary 
hesitation, he answered s 

S-fme dfnbt'roay perhaps have been entertained as to 

whether this was his real name or an «««*• to be the 
Bnt if so most assuredly no one guessed him to be the 

Wo. 251 .— Black Bess. 


notorious highwayman Diok Turpin, whose exploits 
formed the thonid of 9V0ry ton^U6> » j 

Bnt It must be borne in mind that D.ck himself had 
b^n ...a very little la Tort aad the prated daaonp. 
tions which had been circulated corresponded ve y 

the alteration was so great as to prevent Captain Hawk 

'Tbe'Spe 1 over by the clerk aad listened 

‘“lVaMl h b“ tb. maetery 

over his feature 3 , but he succeeded admirably. 

The charge, divested of all the legal J-wrtn w* 
which it was enveloped, was simply that °f wiifully 
shooting a valuable bird— to wit, a game cock — and 
making^ nse of such threats against the prosecutor 
as to f nt him in fear of his life. 
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Scaring in mind the promptings of the turnkey, Pick 
pleaded tlio influence of the excess of wine he iMl 
swallowed,' and solemnly declared that he was profoundly 
ignorant of al) the circumstances, and. could not call one 
to his remembrance — that, however, no one was more 
sorry or regretted what had happened than himself, and 
protested that the threat was an unmeaning one. SI 
Tho magistrate felt disposed to take a lenient view of 
the case. f >. V « ' "fe. 1 

lie assessed the value of the game c-ck at tpn pounds, 
which Dick was to pay, together with all costs and 
charges. A fine of five pounds was also levied for the 
attack upon the officers who arrested him ; and, finally, he 
was to bo bound over to keep the peaco toward? tho 
prosecutor — himself in fifty pounds, and some one else in 
another fifty. 

lint for this last most unfortunate occurrence all would 
have gone well with Pick. 

Tliero was not as yet tho faintest suspicion concerning 
him. - - ■ . j ’ 

Where was Dick to find anyone who would be surety 
for him ? 

The thing was impossible. t * 

Tie asked to be bound in himself for the tun amount, 
offering to pay the whole into the Court ; but this was 
refused, and, as he was not able to name any person, he 
was removed to his coll once more. 

Dick’s vexation was intense— indeed, vexation is much 
too weak a term to express the condition of his mind. 

Every moment of delay was fraught with danger to 
him. , V " j ■ 

To bo com] felled to remain in tho prison until he found 
some ono to be bound for bim seemed equivalent to sen- 
tencing him to a life-long imprisonment. f ’ •' J - 
But the turnkey gave 1 feck a hint. 

“It’s disagreeable, I know,” he said, “ to have to call 
upon any of your friends in such a matter, but you must 
positively fix upon some one to get you out of the scrape, 
bufeiy you must know some one who would do you this 
service?" . fe 

It was while the man was speaking these words that 
Dick remembered that he hart a brother — at least, he be- 
lieved ho had, for a great many years had elapsed since 
he had cither seen or heard from him. 

. Whether ho would render him this service pi not he 
could not tell, but his only chance lay in trying it. 

“I will write to one friend," he said, at length. “Let 
me have the necessary materials. Here, take this. Rely 
upon if, I shall not forget to be grateful.” 

Dick had claimed a portion of Lis money, and he now 
sloped aeouple of guineas into the man's hand. 

“All-right, sir,” no said— “I will Lring pens, ink, and 
paper at once.” ; • 

lie did so, and Dick sat down to commence. 

But when about to put pen to paper such a ciowd of 
recollections of bis early days came thronging upon him 
that he was compelled to pause. 

Memory carried him back to the time— and yet it was 
not to such a very distant period after all— when his 
hands had been altogether free from the stains of 
guilt. 

When he remembered where he then was, and in what 
peril he stood of passing out of this work! iguominiously, 
his feelings overwhelmed him, and fui a time he was 
obliged to relinquish his task. i 

“.Brother George,”- he murmured, at length, “1 have 
had but few favouvs from your bands; but I cannot 
bring myself to believe' that you will be so hard-hearted 
as to refuse mo this — now, when you find that my life 
is at stake, and that a little trouble on your part wj'l 
save it, I aiu curtain you will not refuse. A* any rate, I 
will try." 

Dick then began fcls letter. 

There was not mut, ' in it, but the few words were to 
the point. 

lie told his brother of his arrest, ami tho circumstances 
which had lod to it. > , 

_ lie told him, too, that Lucre was not the s'.igh test sus- 
picion among the authorities as to who he was, and that 
the finding of a surety would suffice to throw open the 
prison doors and make him a free* man. , 

After that, he said, there would Lie no difficulty in 
doing what lie had long decided upon, viz - 1 to quit 
England never to return to it again. 


He concluded the letter by an earnest entreaty to Wa 
brother not to desert him. in ibis the hour of extrew® 
need. -e .y - Afe » - . g*- » -<vt- 

lluvlng sealed it, he called in the turnkey, and delivered 
the missive into his hands. 

-.“Pay for tho postage,” said Dick, ‘.‘so that there may 
be no delay *Te?o is a crown-piece * keep the change fo» 
.yourself.” ; W-'-'. 

In a former chapter wo have mentioned the disastrous 
consequences which followed the dispatch of tins letter. 

In the first place, the turnkey was not faithful to his 
IrUJt. • • ' • : '' f r '* . ■ \ 

In those days postage was a very Afferent matter to 
what it is at piescnt-rbeing, in fact, about twenty times 
the amount. 

The turnkey thought he .might as well appropriate this 
trifle as not, and so the letter was posted uupivpairt. 

IIow slight and trivial a circumstance' and yet, beyond 
all question, it sealed Dick’s fate! 

The letter, on its arrival, was refused by his brother, on 
account- of tire sum demanded for the postage, 

Unluckily, it happened, that he had been hoaxed not 
long before and made to pay \ what Av as /to .hi id, a serious 
sum for what he expected to be a letter, . but which was 
nothing more thama piece of blank paper. 

The postmark ‘‘ York" showed him it was from a place 
where, to tho best of his knowledge, he had no friends or 
relatives,' and— though- half unwilling") y— lie refused the 
missive. • “ .- ( . . . ■■■’ 

He had been laughed at on the former occasion, and 
resolved not to. be laughed at again. ,-VTf ---• 

That was Dick’s death-warrant. 

The letter was forwarded to the proper autheritiea'in 
London. 1 " I,' '.. ^ r T 

By them it was opened, and the astounding discovery 
was* made that the notorious Dick Tprpiu was the 
writer, y .. I 

A messenger was despatched forthwith to sock out 
Skellum, if possible, but, at any rate, to take care that the 
prisoner was not allowed to get away. 

After the letter had been scut Dick suffered a world of 

ahxiety. ; '-t ? -•?’ J>*s 

Days passed without bringing him any Intelligence, 
llis heart- grow sick. 

Had there been tho least chance of success ho would 
have risked an escape. /’• v...\ 

Butthere was none. 

It was a matter of groat wonder to him that he should 
have remained so long undiscovered. 

On the seventh day after his former examination he 
was summoned to attend the Court again. 


CHAPTER 3I0XXVI. 

DICK TUKl’I.N IS KECOGNtSED 11Y Ills OLD FDE, MB. 

' ,r 'y'-fe t K SKEL14JM. -T* '<£:-* *.Kr 

“ Have you had no answer ?" 

Dick had asked the question hundreds of times since he 
had despatched his letter, and tlmyanswer was always the 
same as that which the turnkey nodv returned to him. 

“Nothing at all, sir. It is very strange, 1'tliiuk." 

But ou this last occasion tho answer affected Dick more 
than ever . \ '* , >■-.,>> ~fej- ^ 7^'? . 

“Brother George," he niurmurort, bending his head 
down sadly, “ was it too much to ask you for so little 
when you knew my life was at stake ?■" 

Oti i\ aching the Court lie, as before, looked about him 
anxiously', f 

But his worst anticipations were relieved. 

He saw no one whose countenance he could recognise. 

The circumstance that so long a tune had elapsed with- 
out the prisoner being able to ’find the requisite security 
had given birth, naturally enough, to some little suspicion, 
and' ho was called up now in order that sonic questions 
might, be asked of him as to his antecedents. 

IIow much Dick had to dread from any such inquiry as 
this we need not tell our readers. , - . 

But whatever condition his mind might have been in, 
bis countenance remained uurutlled. 

In reply to the interrogations, lie only stated that ina 
name was John Palmer, that he, was a native of TLaxtou. 
hi Essex, where liis brother resided, and to whom he Lai 
written, but without eliciting a jjapTy:** 
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These answers were taken down for the purpose of 
having duo inquiry made. - 

It was just as Dick was about to leave tiie bar that an 
unusual commotion and disturbance took rjace si the eu • 
tranee of the Court. 

The blood rushed back to Dick’s heart * 

Somehow, he felt conscious that ho had been dis- 
co vored. 

tto was not for long left in doubt npen the point. 

Turning his head, he caught eight of the detested, cada- 
verous form of Skellum 

But surely Skellum was never sbcn in such a state of 
excitement ns he was then. 

That he had been making somo very great exertion was 
manifested, for lio was so breathless ami treiuoled so with 
agitation that he was bereft of speech. 

Tlie first words, however, that he gasped out were : 

“ Seize that man! — hoM him fast, everybody ! — ialto 
every care or ho will escape ! Hold him — hold him, I 
bay !” 

lie poinbrd while he spoke at the prisoner at the bar. 

At first. Dick seemed paralysed at finding his old enemy 
before him — the man to whom most unquestionably the 
loss of his faithful comrade and tho death of Maud were 
attributable. 

Then, with a sadden bound, his heart seernod to prompt 
him to be revenged.' 

Before anyone could stay him, he sprang over the front 
of tho doer. 

Ail tliougni he was about to make a desperate effort to 
get free, and the consequence was that tho Court then 
presented such a scene ot tumult as had never before been 
witnessed within its walls, and such as beggars all de- 
scription. 

Unfortunately, Dick fell awkwardly upon somo benches, 
the presence of which he was not aware of ; and before he 
could extricate himself he found at least a dozen men 
piled upon him. 

All his struggles were futile. 

Even had he been in possession of his full vigour he 
could scarcely have coped with so many foes. 

But now, worn down and enfeebled, ho absolutely stood 
no chance whatever. 

Frobably no one was more amazed at these proceedings 
than the magistrate, who, secure on his high scat, was tho 
only passive spectator of the riotous scone. 

It was not without great difficulty that Dick was com- 
pletely overpowered. 

Tho intense longing he had to revenge tho deaths of 
those ho held so dear lent him a tempoimiy and fictitious 
strength. 

It did not endure many minutes. 

Busy hands manacled his wrists, while others tightly 
hound his ankles with a cord. 

Further struggling was impossible. 

Helpless as a log of wood, he was tarried into the dock 
and placed upon a chair, for his exhaustion was now so 
great, as to make standing an impossibility. 

After this was done, the magistrate had no little diili- 
culty iu quelling the uproar ; aud as soon as ever anything 
approaching silence was obtained ho settled his spectacles 
firfflly aud bent his gaze upon Mr. Skellum, 

“ Who are you ? he asked, sternly — “ what do y ou 
mean by ” 

‘Your worship,” interrupted Skellum, opcakiag VanjdlJJ 
■•you have need- to bo thankful that I arrived so oppor- 
tunely. You little guessed w’uat a desperate character 
Stood before you — and, indeed, still stands. That he 
ohould not bo recognised does not surprise me, for ho is 
indeed strangely— -wonderfully altered!” 

••But who arc you?” bawled tho magistrate, dipping 
his pen very fiercely into the irk while he spoko 

“My name is Autrobus Skellum, ami I am acting under 
the immediate instructions of the Secretary of -SUm.” 
“Oh!” 

From this moment ilie magistrate altered bis demea- 
nour V . " 

* The prisoner before you,” Skellum continued, with a 
vindictive look at Dick — for uotLing could be more vexa- 
tious to him than lmding after all Lis trouble ho was de- 
prived of tho satisfaction of apprehending him— “has 
caused a world of trouble, aud is guilty of more crimes 
»t»an I could recount.” 

Who is he?” asked the magistrate. 


“ Ihck Turpin, tbo highwayman.” 

Had a cannon berm discharged in the Court the effect 
could scarcely have been greater thau <his announcement 
produced. 

*• Good Heavens!” ejaculated the magistrate. “Can it 
be possible ?" 

“Not only possible, but perfectly true, your worship. 
That ho should be in custody without his identity being 
suspected is perhaps one of the strangest events in his 
career." 

The magistrate took off his spectacles and looked 
earnestly at the prisoner. 

“ You are quite sure of what you say, Mr. ” 

“ Q,uitc sure. Here is a letter which lie wrote to his •' 
brother,- asking him to come forward and be his surety for 
fifty pounds. The postage hx'.-ig unpaid, the letter was 
refused, aud when opened f.i tne Dead Letter Office, the 
discovery wus made that Dick Turpin was the writer — 
that the man 1 had been searching for night and day, 
ami straining every nerve to apprehend, was actually sate 
in prison !” 

This was a most aggravating reflection to Skellum — in 
fact, he c»nld scarcely contain himself. 

And Ids feelings were by uo means mollified when ha 
perceived a emile upon the lips of every person iu the 
Court. 

“But I am satisfied," ho continued, in an acrimonious 
voice — “quite satisfied at seeing him hero a prisoner 
under any circumstances. I will answer for it ho does not 
escape.” 

“What evidence do you intend to bring forward?” 
asked the magistrate. 

“ I imagine that these letters and my own oath as to his 
identity will be sufficient to warrant you in remaudiug 
him for a day or two.” 

“ Oh, certainly !” 

Mr Skellum thou swore very positively to tho identity 
of the prisoner, who was then, under an unusually strory* 
escort, removod to the strongest cell iu the whole of York 
Cusllo. 

The intelligence of the remarkable events which had 
occurred iu the Court • very quickly spread themselves 
over the whole of the city, causing an amount of popular 
excitement which, till then, had been unexampled. 

Dick’s first impulse upon fiading himself alone in h;s 
coll was to give full vent- to his despair. 

“It is fate,” he cried — “it is my fate! All proves it. 
Every effort I have made to get away from this accursed 
place has been a futile one — some strange circumstance 
has ever guided my footsteps back again to it. I am here, 
ami 1 am doomed !" 

But Dick Turpin was never one to abandon himself very 
long to despair. 

On the present occasion he recovered much sooner than 
might have been expected. 

“I know the worst now,” lie muttered. “Before this, 

[ felt so undecided that I knew not how to act. Now 
there admits no doubt — 1 have but one course to follow •, 

I will try it— I will strive my best, for if 1 fail I shall 
lose nothing." 

Dick resolved upon his escape. 

He was animated solely by that strong desire which had 
of late been so much before him. 

But for his hope aud coufidence of being able to regain 
tho spot where Maud lay so peacefully, he would fiav e 
resigned himself entirely to his fate. 

It is questionable, however, whether the hope of free- 
dom would have presented itself under such circumstances 
to anyone save Dick Turpin. 

After all It J trouble the authorises had had, and with 
the existence >f such a personal feeling as filled Skellmn's 
breast, it was only reasonable ro suppe .m that uo precaution 
would be spared to keep him secure. 

Indeed, to have permitted him to get free would have 
been a great scandal to every bodycouuectod with tho affair 

Yet, although not unmoved by these considerations, 
LH"k never wavered iu his resolve. 

Li- would be free or die iu tlie attempt. 

And as to the latter, he would sootier perish so than tall 
into the hands of tho hangman, a3 he would do inevitably „ 
if ho remained. 

One discovery, however, ho was not long making whies 
threatened to be a great impediment to bis projected os- 
capo. 
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Tills was that his weakness was so great that he could 
scarcely move. 

buch a thing as this might well have cast him Into de- 
al air. 

But it did not 

“ Let me tLiiik,” be wnttered. “ Some time must elapse 
before— beioro my trial— say my trial.” 

The word which had first risen to his lips was “ elocu- 
tion,” but he could not bring himself to pronounce that 
word. 

“ Between now and then, if I take proper measures, 
surely it will be easy enough for oie to recover at least a 
considerable portion of my expended strength. Yes, yes — 
1 will turn the whole of my attention to doing this, and, 
moreover, I shall have plenty of lime to think over auJ 
mature my plans.” 

There was another thought which struck him too, and 
which went far towards convincing him that this enforced 
delay was also most vital to success. 

It was only reasonable to think that a much closer and 
vigilant watch would be kept at first thau there would be 
a turn they had found, after several nights, their watching 
was of no avail. 

Yos,” he said, “there can be no room for doubt upon 
the point. I will feign that I am so impressed witn the 
iuea that my fato is inevitable that I shall make no effort, 
i can do that easily ; I will throw them quite off their 
guard.” 

After the discovery of his identity, Dick had been re- 
moved to another and stronger part of the castle, so that 
tor this reason he saw no more of the turnkey who had 
so thoughtlessly precipitated his recognition. 

But he found no difficulty iu obtaining a further supply 
oi the money which had been taken from him on his first 
arrival at the castle, for, as is well known, the usages of 
pi isons in this respect were widely different to what they 
are at the present day. 

At the time of which we write, if a prisoner happened 
to possess a tolerably good store of cash, confinement in 
ms cell was about the only discomfort he had to endure, 
and even this was made as light as possible. 

boarcely any restriction was made as to the Kinds of 
provisions and drink that were carried in, and Dick 
availed himself of this state of things to have brought to 
mm every nourishing kind of food and wiue Le could 
mink of. 

He had to pay for them most extravagantly, it is true, 
out then he did not care for that — nothing could have 
mused him less consideration. 

He was pleased to tind that he was gaining flesh and 
strength daily iu the most surprisiug rnauuer. 

ludetid, when he was had up for his next examination 
he piesented somethiug like his former aspect. 

lie had not troubled himself to inquire the precise 
ti.uureof the charge that was to be brought forward against 
him on this occasion. 

Nor had he thought it worth while to engage any legal 
assistance. 

The money paid to any lawyer would have been simply 
flu-own away, for no man, though never so eloquent, 
c- <u Id have brought the trial to end in the least degree to 
m.s advantage. 

All that was gone through was a form merely. 

Yet, when the details were made known to him, he could 
tioi help fueling some degree of surprise. 

“ Your worship,” said the counsel for the prosecution, 
the charge I aiu about to briug before the prisouer is oi 
i lie most serious nature known — it is that of murder I” 
Dick listened eagerly, for at nresent be could not think 
of what was coming. 

I lixed upon this charge,” continued the counsel, 

* because if proved — and no evidence can be clearer thau 
tliai .vhich 1 possess — it will be sufficieut to warrant the 
pasMug of sentence of death, aud because it is one of the 
last ol the long list of crimes the prisoner has committed.’’ 

Lvtu after luis preiaco it did not strike Dick what was 
.Mining. 

•• It appears that only so lately as the 13th iust. the 
p.isouer was in the environs oi York. Stopping at a small 
j.-iblio-house, he, with many threats and curses, bade the 
i 'tier place a horse at his service, and offering a very con- 
>> durable sum iu return if he would do so. This the honest 
ow very properly refused to do, whereupon the pri- 
s^i-cr, with a loud oath, whipped on* hi? sword aud 


wonnded the ostler therewith so grievously that in a 
short time he died from the effects. 

“ But not without leaving some testamentary avidence 
behind. 

“Most fortunately the poor fellow survived long 
enough to serve the ends of justice. Here Is his state- 
ment of what took place, written down from his lips, 
and attested by reliable evidence.” 

The document in question was handed to the raagis. 
trate. 

Glancing over it, his eyes rested upou the signatures. 

“ Call John Timmis,” he said, in a loud voice. 

A portly, jovial-looking man responded to the sum- 
mons. 

He was placed in the witness-box at ouce. 

The magistrate read over the documeut, which was to 
the effect of what we have just stated. 

“ Is that oorroct ?” he asked. 

“ Every word of it, your worship.” 

“ How did yon discover what had happened ?” 

“We heard a most awful groauing, your worship; and 
on going to see what w.is the cause of it, we saw the 
ostler lying on his back in the stable weltering iu his 
blood.” 

“ Very good. And after he had made this statement, 
what did he do ?” 

“ Went dead, your worship.” 

It is not our purpose, however, to enter minutely into 
the proceedings which took place on this occasion. 

The officers who had chased him over the house-tops 
were examined. 

To them Dick's disappearance was as great a mystery 
as over. 

Then others were produced who testified to having 
seen Dick walking away from the scene of tbo murder on 
the evening in questiou, aud not long after the hour when 
it must have beeu committed. 

Then Skellum came forward, and swore most posi- 
tively that the prisoner at the bar was no other than the 
world-renowned highwayman, Dick Turpin. 

“Prisoner at the bar,” said the magistrate, “what 
have you to say ?” 

“ I have nothing to say.” 

“ Do yon plead guilty or not guilty ?” 

“Not guilty.” 

After this Dick Turpin was duly committed to take his 
trial at the next York assizes, on the charge of wilful 
murder. 

The magistrate thought fit to caution the Governor of 
the prison to take every possible precaution to prevent 
the escape of the daring offender he had entrusted to his 
custody. 

Diok merely bowed as he left the Court. 

“ lie seems remarkably quiet,” said the magistrate to 
Skellum, in a confidential whisper “ I thought he was 
such a desperate cha: acter.” 

So he is.” 

* How do you account for his present behaviour?” 

“ I cannot account for it, your worship,” was Skellum’s 
reply ; “ but feeling convinced that it means something, 
I shall keep a doubly sharp look-out.” 

“ Aro you sure you have got the right man ?" 

“ As sure as I am of my own identity.” 

“ That is sufficient, then.” 

Outside the Court nothing was talked of but the par- 
ticulars of Dick’s extraordinary arrest; but strangely 
enough, it happened that Captain Hawk was the last to 
hear anything about it. 

CHAP TEH MCXXVIL 

Dtl.s Trims HAS A MOST UNEXPECTED VET MOST WEL- 
COME VISITOR. 

From the day when the good old castle of York had first 
been put to the base uses of a prison never had there 
been so much excitement in and around its walls as there 
was when they had Diok Turpin for a prisoner. 

Double guards were placed in all the corridors, and re* 
Deved at, irequent intervals, while many men were set 
to patrol the outward walls. 

Of all this Skellum was the presiding genius— he was 
indefatigable. 

But this will seem by no means wonderful when it in 
remembered hew much he bad et stake. 
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Dick still presei red that calm, apathetic behaviour 
which had so mrprised the magistrate and caused Hr. 
Skellum to be more suspicious than ever. 

But the prisoner's composure was se verely tried by she 
number of visitors who crowded the cell for the purpose 
of visiting him. 

Uf these, ncariy all were perfect strangers, oronght 
solely by a contemptible ouriosny. 

There was not one of them who would have aided uim 
in any way, yet they would stand gaping f t him and 
endeavouring to enter into conversation with him in a 
manner that would lead one to suppose that they were 
deeply interested in his fate. 

It was in vain that Dick protested against this. 

No regard was paid to his complaints. 

He was looked upon more in the light of & wild beast 
than an ordinary mortal, and therefore it was no more 
than right that he should be gazed at. 

But among the rest came the warm-hearted baronet, 
Sir Humphrey Yeomans. 

Dick’s face lighted up with pleasure as scon as he be- 
held him, for he knew hie motive to be a better on? than 
mere curiosity. 

“ I am truly sorry to see you here," were Sir Hum- 
phrey’s first words. “When I heard you had tricked 
the o ificers at the lawyer’s, I was in the hopes that you 
would get clear away.” 

“ And unquestionably I should have succeeded in doing 
this had it not been for the basest treachery,” said Dick, 
with a bitterness which he oould not suppress, “ But, 
there,” he added, “ it’s no good grieving over the past.” 

“Not a bit of it — not & bit of it. I am glad you think 
60 . W hat brings me here, however, is to know what I 
can do in your behalf.” — 

“ You are too generous, and I 

“ Pooh, pooh ! — nothing of the sort. If what you have 
done for me does not deserve a return, I should like to 
knew what does. Don’t be afraid to speak, but just say 
what I can do for you.” 

“Iam afraid nothing, though I thank you just the 
same.” 

“ But I insist upon doing something, if it u ever so 
little ; 1 sha’n’t rest if I don’t do something.” 

“ I wish I knew some way in which you could aid 
me,” answered Dick ; “ but I do not. I am here, and I 
know my position well enough to feel certain that the 
authorities will only allow me to leave here when on my 
way to the scaffold.” 

“Pooh, pooh, I say! You don’t know what can be 
done in England when money is in the case, and I sha’n’t 
he inclined to spare a few pounds, I assure yon.” 

11 And yet. Sir Humphrey, I trust you will forgive me 
for saying that I am afraid money will be but of slight 
in portance in my case.” 

“ J shall not allow you to be a judge, and that puts into 
my bead what will be the best thing! can do for you. It 
is to send the lawyers to you ; they will know best what 
can be done.” 

This offer Dick could not reject 

He had but little hope that it would eventuate to his 
benefit, but for all that he thanked Sir Humphrey warmly, 
because he knew how well-intentioned the offer was. 

“ Put every trust in Steel,” he said, when about to de- 
part. “ He is a wonderfully clever fellow ; and if any- 
body can do the least good he can.” 

Again expressing his thanks as well as he was able— 
for true gratitude is ever poor in thanks — Dick Turpin 
bade the eccentrio baronet farewell. 

But another visitor came that same day, whose presence 
was, if anything, more pleasing to Dick than the baronet’s 
had been, and that is saying a great deal. 

Just when the cell was beginning to grow dusky and 
obscure from the decline of daylight, the cell door was 
opened, and a form whioh Turpin at first did not recog- 
nise crossed the threshold. 

This was a young man of very juvenile appearance— 
but this w«s principally owing to the fact that tbere was 
only ju&t the faintest possible moustache visible on bis 
upper lip. 

Hie cheeks and chin were as smooth and velvety as 
those of a woman. 

ills hands, too, .ere white, small and delicate— of a 
r*>j feminine appearance. 

ter. cttin il to the very extreme of the then pre- 


vailing fashion — in fact, a dandified-looking individual of 
the Beau Brummel type. 

Iu one hand he carried a perfume-box with a perfo- 
rated lid, whioh he applied to his uose continually. 

"Disgusting odour 1” he exclaimed, advancing with 
the finikin step of a dancing master. “Odious — odious! 
Where’s Dick Turpin ? Hi ! you key-carrier — which ia 
Dick Turpin ? Ah !” 

Haviag concluded this brilliant speech, he took a par- 
ticularly long sniff at his perfume-box. 

The turnkey manifested the utmost respect and defer- 
ence towards this foppish individual, though he had to 
draw the back of his hand across bis lips to conceal the 
grin whioh appeared there. 

From his manner, however, it was clear that the fresh 
visitor had behaved liberally to him. 

“ There he ia. if yon please, sir,” the turnkey answered. 
“ He is quite harmless. You can go as close as yau 
like to him without danger — ha is seenrely chained.” 

“ Ah ! is it so ? Positively — demtne !” 

He screwed his eye-glass into his eye as he spoke, aid 
stared for some moments in silence. 

There was an angry glare visible in Dick’s eyes. 

This young fellow’s manner was, as may be snpj osed, 
most offensive to him. 

“ Monstrous— monstrous strange !” he ejaculated, drop- 
ping his eye-glass and again having recourse to his 
pounce-box. “ A curiosity — a wonder ! Ah ! damme 1” 

Auother long stare followed. 

Then turning to the jailer, he said: 

“ Here, you key-carrier, take this— it’s a guinea. Get 
something to drink outside — I want to talk a little with 
this Turpin. Ah 1 I profess he's a curiosity — yes, a mon- 
strous curiosity ! Ah, ah !” 

The turnkey took the coin slipped into his haud, and 
withdrew without a word, closing the door after 
him. 

No sooner had he retired than a remarkable alteration 
took place in the manner of this very afieoted creature. 

With a sudden stride that was surprisingly at variance 
with his former movements, he placed himself <*ulte close 
to the prisoner aud held out his hand. 

“ Why, Dick, my friend,” he said, iu a suppressed 
voice, and with such a striking difference iu its tones — 
-is it possible that my disguise is so good as to prevent 
you from recognising me ? or is it the darkness of this 
detestable place ? I—” 

“ Beg, pardon, sir,” said the turnkey, opening the door 
with such suddenness as to cause the visitor to start and 
appear in no slight degree disconcerted ; “ I forgot to say 
that when you waited to leave all you have to do is to 
tap against the door here. I shall hear you.” 

“ Very well, key-carrier — very well,” replied the 
stranger, only partially succeeding in his attempt to re- 
sume his former voice and manner. 

The turnkey, however, 6eemed to suspect nothing, for 
he withdrew again without utteriDg another syllable. 

“ Confound the fellow !” said the stranger, speaking in 
what we may suppose to be his natural voice ; “ he scared 
me for the moment.” 

Dick looked puzzled for a moment. 

“ My disguise is good," said the stranger. “ But look ; 
eurdy you will recoguise me now.” 

He steod so that what light struggled through the win- 
dow of the cell fell upon his face, 

“ Captain Hawk 1” ejaculated Dick. 

“ Hush — hush ; not so loud 1 That confounded fellow 
might have earn ong enough to hear what you say, and 
that would be decidedly unpleasant.” 

“ This is indeed a pleasure and a satisfaction !” Dick 
cried, with sparkling eves, and clasping the young man's 
outstretched hand. “ But why are you here ?” 

* T« see you.” 

* fa that all ? ” 

“All, do you call it? Is it not more than enough? 
I look upon it as a slight favour to show to one whom I 
like to consider a comrade and a friend.” 

“ You ore GTE* generous.” 

- Not a bit of it. I have come here to tee you and to 
serve you, Dick; and as I have done the one, so will I 
accomplish the other.” 

Thera could be no mistaking the tone of resolution fn 
which the captain spoke. 

Hi’ manner wan that of a man who is dsb.'ruiined 



effect seme btyecl^ no matter what obstacles or difficulties 
stand in the wayl .-•> , 

The way in' which he spoke had a great effect upon 
Dick Turpin. 30£-: -• t 

Hi had a high opinion of the captain. 

•He knew him to bo one to rush on where all others 
e» oeld shrink hack or- pause, and Hick had found by ex- 
perience how often this line of action ensures trnsrexs in 
any desperate undertaking. 

Arid what could be too desperate for Captain Hawk ? 

“I am ‘truly sorry to see you here, Hick," said ; 
‘‘but there is one comfort even in that.” 

“How so?" •. 

“ We know the worst.” 

Hick smiled, 

“You shall be free.” 

“ I hope so.” 

“Isay it, and .mean it. You shall be fie*, if you have 
to step over my dead body to make your escape !’’ 

Oh, how grateful it was to Hick to find such a friend as 
this so unexpectedly, and after what had so lately take" 
place! ; ■ • 

II y emotions overcame him to such an extent, ibid 
speech wasimpnssible. - i - 

Hut Captain Hawk went on speaking with the same 
energy and rapidity of utterance as before. 

“ 1 hold it -as a point of the nicest honour to set von 
free; so rest* assured I shall not fail, for l c .-insider I am to 
a great extent the cause of your being here now — I am 
more than anybody -else to blame for it, and to my last 
day I shall, never cease-to regret the circumstance. " 

These words were in the highest degree'enigmatietti to 
Hick. • .*■ 

He looked up with an air of puzzled wonder. 

“ Yon to blame !” he murmured. “ I don't understand 
you. What do you mean ?” 

“ Neither more nor less than I say." ~ 

“Hut explain.” * 

“Why, when yon were struggling with tho police 
before your capture, I was close at band— I rode up just 
as you were overpowered.” ■, 

“You did?” ejaculated Hick, in the utmost astonish- 
ment. ’ ' 1 * t ,• 

“I did. Arid I know you want to ask the question 
why it was I didnotat the least make sonic attempt save 
you.” ' 

“ Nay, I 1 

“But I know' j T ou do ; and what is more, I know that is 
what l‘ ought to have done, lint incredible as it may 
seem to you, though I saw you v/ith tolerable plainness, 

I did not recognise yon.” / 

“Not recognise me!” echoed Hick, in a way which 
showed how much this had surprised him. 

“ No, I positively did not ; and if you eould only contrive 
to form some idea of how you looked on that occasion, 
your astonishment would cease. You -were bruised and 
bleeding, your apparel was covered with dust, and such 
a change had been wrought in your features that they 
were perfectly strange to me.”- 
“It must have been so,” responded Dick, somewhat 
sadly, “ otherwise the officers would have known me.” 
“True.” 

“ And were not you recognised ?” 

• “Well, I was; and, to tell the truth, Z wss not pre- 
pared for the event, and was (brown for a moment off my 
guard. My immediate impulse, without tho least, reflec- 
tion, mind you, was to touch Satan a little, arid then the 
riext thing- 1 knew', anything about was that we weru fly- 
ing over trie open country like the wind." 

• Hick sighed heavily, for these words reminded him 
’forcibly of his great and irreparable loss. 

Captain Hawk did not fail to -perceive tne effect his 
words had had, and, with a right instinct, he forebore 
from asking any questions about Black Bess — a thing be 
was most anxious to do. 

“ What causes nie*tho most remorse,” lie went on, *’ 13 
the 'conviction 1 feel that I could, had I but known, have 
fesca ed you from your captors ; and that is why I so blame 
myself, and why I consider 1 am tho cause of vour being 
here.” ■ ■ 

“ But it is wrong on your part to think so." , 

“ Don't try to pi rsuade ml of that; it would be a. hope- 
less task, 1 assurS you. I do blame myself, and I am 
resolved io make what reparation I sin able. You shall 


ho free, Hick, and. by my agency, oven if I ba»eto pnH 
down every stone of York Castle to accomplish It.” 

Hick smiled at the enthusiasm he manifested. 

“ Wait a moment," he said; “you must explain your 
presence here. It is a perfect mystery how you con- 
trived to gain admittance.” 

“ Nothing could bo more simple." 

“ How so ?8 

“ Y ou see this disguise ? I play my part tolerably 
well, do I not?” 

''Exceedingly well.” 

' Hudi a character is easy enough to play, and that is 
why I selected it. When my make-up was perfect, I called 
upon Sir Humphrey Yeomans, and after a little difficulty, 
.got him to write an order for my admittance.” 

“ But you expose yourself to great danger by coming 
here." • - , • 

“ Not a bit of it. The police are m;ck dander-headed 
fellows that you have only got to travel a little out of 
the beaten track and they are puzzled completely. But 
novel mind that — let us come back to tho matter in hand.? 
“My escape?” ■ **. ■ -H 

“Just so.”. _ " " 

“ A very close watch is being kept. round the prison, is 
there not?” 

“Yes,, very, and I am glad to sec it.” 

“ Giad to see it?” 

“Yes; the very superfluity of precaution will undo 
itself. I 11 a night or so, if all. is kept, quiet, they will grow 
as careless as possible. These violent measures never 
last..” _>< r - 

“I believe you are right,” answered Hick, sppaking in 
a tone of voice which showed that Captain Hawk’s words 
had produced a marked effect upon his spirits. 

“Of course L am rigJit ; aud only consider how easy it 
would have been for u;e to supply you with a-tool or two 
on this present visit. But it is not worth while to regret- 
that; we have time enough before us. There is, how-; 
ever, one very important thing." , ^ 

“What is it?” 

“Why, that you try your best to recover your custom- 
ary strength." ~ - > 

“ Rely upon it, I shall dri so,” 

.“ That is right, then. The rest leave to me ; I will take 
care ill a short time to supply yon with ail tilings neces- 
sary tor a snceessiul escape, an well as give.you all possible 
information.” , . ' ■ *• ^ I 

“You are indeed a true friend,” exclaimed Hick, en- 
thusiastically, and grasping the young man’s liapd while 
I 10 spoke. “ Until you came my heart was sad aud heavy, 
for I believed I had no friend; now, however, I lt-el re- 
lieved of a heavier load than I can possibly describe.” 

“Believe me, I rejoice to hear it ; ami when your es- 
cape has been effected 1 will aid you to do anything you 
may decide upon.” 

Hick was most grateful for this assurance. 

Some more conversation passed between them, but it is 
not necessary to place it before our readers, because it 
only related to those events that had elapsed, and about 
which Captain Hawk possessed no very definite- information. 
.,“1 must put an end to this visit now,” he said, at 
length ; “ though I am most reluctant t? leave you ; still, 1 
have stayed loug enough already to gfvo rise to suspicion, 
and it is impossfblo to bo too cautious and too prudent.”* 
Hick could not but admit tho force and truth of this, 
though tho prospect of a separation affi cted him strangely. 
His feelings can only be understood by those who have been 
cut off from all communication from their fellow-beings, 
and whose hearts have yearned for the companionship of 
some congenial spirit. 

Agreeably to tho intimation of tlio turnkey, Captain 
Hawk tapped upon the panel of the door. 

It was opened with so much promptness that he re- 
joiced to think the whole of the conversation between 
himself and his friend had been prudently carried on in a 
low tone. 

chapter McxxViii: 

ALLOW". TIIE READER TO TAKE A VEEP. AT THE RF 
MARKABLE PROCEEDINGS OB' CAPFAIV HAWK. 

Laughing in his sleeve at the short-sighted uess of lea 
authorities, Captain Hawk made hia way out of the prison 
unmolested. * f 


sue moairr of ins road 


The Idea never once entered the minds ot tie men 
m» duty that this auperfhueal-looking personage was 
■other than he appeared to be. 

Ou emerging into the streets, the captain was surprised 
to find it was so dark. " 

In fact, night had fairly a*.; in. 

“ Let me see,” he said, walking with more briskness than 
was exactly consonant with his assumed charaeter — “ I 
have much to do — very much. It id plain that Dick relies 
upon me — perhaps the reason is that ho has no one else. 
No matter, I shall succeed ; his reliance will not prove to 
be ill-placed." 

When he spoke again an additional seriousness might 
have been detected in the tones of his voice. 

“ It is most certain,” he said, “ that this enterprise can- 
not be carried ou without money, and if. is equally certain 
that, 1 hu o not enough at the present moment. The con- 
clusion that follows is plain enough : the money must be 
had, though my intention was to keep myself - perfectly 
quiet ; but that is out of the question new.” 

At this moment he turned a corner, and found himself 
close to an old inn — probably one of the oldest and most 
picturesque-looking habitations in tlic whole City of York. 

Some laded gilt letters on a weather-beaten sign-board 
informed wayfarers that the old inn was kuonu by the 
sign of The Chequers. 

It was evident that the place did not- lack custom, for 
loud sounds of rude and boisterous merriment issued from 
its many doors and windows. 

Captain Ilawk gave a hasty glance around him. 

It was the first time ha hail done so sinco he left the 
castle, so that for aught he kuew he might have been 
followed the whole of the way. 

Nothing was visible, however, that would cause appre- 
hension. 

Having satisfied himself that the coast was clear, he 
somewhat suddeuly plunged into the shadow of a wide, 
dark gateway communicating with the stables. 

It was towards the latter that his steps were directed. 

His approach was either seen ur heard, for a door was 
opened and an oatler appeared, whose face was beaming all 
over with a grin of satisfaction, u 

“ My eyes, captain,” ho ejaculated, with evident satis- 
faction, “ how lirst-rate you do look, to Leisure— capital I ” 

Captain Hawk neither paused nor spoke until he bad 
crossed the threshold. 

Then his first words were*; 

'‘Is Satan all right?" 

“Never was better, captain- -never bettor, I’fi take upon 
myself to say that; but do tell me, how ever was it that 
you came to givo him such a name ?” 

“ Because he has power over the (darkness.” 

“ Now, that’s what I call a good answer, captain — the 
best I have heard for many a day.” 

The captain did not seem inclined to tako the ostler’s 
word, for he penetrated still further into the stables until 
he reached the stall where his matchless steed was stand- 
ing. 

Alow whiunying sound showed that he was recognised, 
arm it was with a thrill of his nerves and a glow of his 
heart which cannot, be described the captain fondly 
caressed his horse. 

“ You are in good trim,” he said. “ It woVdJ ‘>e almost 
a pity to let you stand still. Cam !” 

*• Yes, captain.” 

“ Got Satan ready for me as quickly as you can. I will 
just go in and make a few necessary changes in my' 
dress.” v 

‘•It’s a pity, captain — a real pity. Those togs sv‘t you 
exactly.” 

Ilawk smiled, but said no! liing. 

Emerging horn the stable, ho crossed the yard and 
antored the inn by a small door which did ‘rot seem to be 
much used as a means of entrance. 

The passage beyond was very dark, but the captain 
mu-Jt have been wonderfully well acquainted with it, for he 
walked on with the utmost conlidcnco. 

At the extremity was a door. 

Opening this, he passed into a small apartment dimly 
lighted by a smouldering tire. ‘ * 

A good kick with his loot caused the logs to break into 
a blaze. 

The fiickering light, which now shot up Showed that 
tlie room was by no means destitute of comforts. 


On the (able a light repast was spread, evidently io 
anticipation of the captain’s coming. , . ' 

The whulo had a most tempting look, and as he glanced 
at the different viands he pronounced tho-name : 

“Jessie.!” . . - , 

By this Ire most likely mearl that he knew to whom, he 
was indebted for this attention ; and by the smile on "his - 
lips nud the sparkle in his eyes, it might bo inferred that ‘ 
this mention of her name conjured up most agreeable re- 
collections. 

But he was iu too much hurry and excitement to do 
anything like justice to the delicacies laid before - 
him. 

A lew minutes sufficed to enable him to make the 
necessary alterations in his costume. 

Advancing to the door, he took down a large horseman’s 
cloak that was hanging behind it, and justas he did so a 
faint tapping sound came from without 

Captain Hawk opened the door iu a moment 
A young girl, whoso age at the most could not havo ex- 
ceeded seventeen, jus™ crossed the threshold, and stood in- 
an attitude of mingled timidity and grace. 

Her large, dark eyes were fixed iu a moment upon tho 
captain’s face with a glanco that was expressive of plea- - 
sure and half reproach. 

“Shall you go out again to-night?” she asked, in a 
sweet., musieal voiee. 

“Yes, Jessie; I am off now. In another moment I 
should have been gone.” 

“ Without a word ?” .. J 

“ You might have been unaware of my brief rctnrn. 
Bat never mind' my lass ; I shall be back in a few hours 
after midnight.” 

'■The yo-uug girl sighed faintly, and turned away, per- 
haps to hide the tears that sprang up to her eyes. 

'■'Au revuir , Jessie!” cried the highwayman, with care- 
less gaiety. “Don’t be uneasy ; I shall soon return.” 

And with theso words on his lips, ho Hung the cloak ' 
over his shoulder, and left the room. 

Not once did he glance back, and when he again 
emerged into the iuu yard he was whistling iu an" un- 
dertone a portion of a popular air from tho last new 
opera. 

Satan was quite ready. 

Seeing the captain approach, (he ostler led the horse 
into the yard. 

After & careful inspection of all the trappings, the cap- 
tain vaulted into the saddle. 

“Keep a good look-out for my return, Bam,” he said. 

“ I cun t say when it will he — most likely tho moment 
when you least expect me.” 

He slightly slackened the rein as bespoke. 

Satan had already been chafing at the delay in starting, 
and liounded off at once. 

As he rode thus swiftly out of the inn yard, the cap- 
tain fancied he caught sight of a pale, anxious-looking 
face watching his departure. 

“Poor Jessie 1” he muttered. “She is a good lass, 

He left tho thought unuttered. 

The Old Chequers Inn stood quite on the outskirts of 
tfie City of York, and therefore a very short time indeed 
elapsed before Captain Hawk had the open - country before 
him. 

As soon as this was the case he loosed the reins, and 
allowed the horse to go at his own pace. 

This was something tremendous. 

Trees, hedgerows, solitary houses, and other wnysido 
objects tlitteil past like swift-fleeting shadows, 

d wild enthusiasm took possession of the higlnvay- 
liic-'i -j mind as he experienced tlio exhilaration produced 
by rapid motion. 

*Awaj — *.way — on and on, further and further still, 
until Satan’s mouth became filled with white flakes of 
foam 

Presently tho captain gently drew the rein. 

By slow degrees, Satan’s speed was lessened, until n 
was reduced to an easy trot. 

“Surely this is far enough from York,” said Captain 
Hawk. “ It’s a dozen miles at least from koro to the Old 
Chequers, and so I don’t care how soon soinc.thuig coinee 
in the way.’’ 

Stopping his horse altogether— lor be bad reached' 
sjiot that seemed most favourable lor his purpose— ilia 
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fcignwayman prof psded to make a deliberate and careful 
examination of bid weapons. 

One he paid especial attention to. 

This was a pistol. 

It was altogether a remarkable weapon. 

'The barrel was of anusual length, and glitte/*al lice 
polished silver. 

The butt had nothing pistol-like about it, being, in fact, 
more suggestive of the handle of a carpenter’s saw. 

This gave it an odd appearance. 

But, as might be seen, tl is was the captain s favourite 
weapon, strange and peculiar as it might look. 

The etrangest thing in connection with it was, that the 
highwayman addressed it just as he would a living 
creature. 

It had a name — 

A most significant name — 

Death I 

By this appellation the highwayman not only spoke of 
but to it. 

“ There, Death,” he exclaimed, putting the pistol in his 
belt in such a way that he felt would enable him to seize 
it in an instant, “ I am ready now for anything that may 
betide 1 You are my truest friend, few I never knew you 
to fail me in the hour of need.” 

Although made as plainly, perhaps, as any firearm 
could be — we mean with regard to the chased mountings 
which are usually seen upon such things — yet it would 
have been hard to match it with one more beautifully 
finished in every part. 

The lock was everything that it was supposed possible 
for a lock to be in those days, when nipples and percussion 
caps were undreamt of. 

The peculiar formation of the handle is worthy of 
consideration even in these days, when it hardly seems 
possible to bring firearms any closer to perfection. 

The saw-like shape we have described, however, had 
many advantages, which Bhowed it to be far superior to 
the stock in common use. 

It was expressly framed to suit the grasp of the 
captain’d hand — the shape permitted a firm hold to be 
taken in a moment. 

Nor was this all. 

The butt being grooved so as to receive each finger 
separately enabled tho weapon to be held with remark- 
able steadiness, and that tendency to pnll upwards that 
exists In every pistol as now made was completely done 
away with. 

Captain Hawk could take an instant steady and true 
aim with it, and as the lock was good, and he paid par- 
ticular attention to the loading, it was rarely indeed, if 
ever, that he failed to hit the mark with it. 

He always relied upon it for use in that emergency 
when a shot would get him out of his difficulty. 

He listened intently for some moments after the ex- 
amination of his pistols, but no sound indicating the 
approach of a traveller was borne to his ears. 

“ The road is strangely deserted,” he muttered ; “ but I 
must exercise my patience a little. Perhaps, when they 
du begin to come, they will follow quickly.” 

He prepared to wait. 

But Captain Hawk happened to be on* of those indi- 
viduals who find it impossible to remain still for any 
length of time. 

Even during the few momenta he did remain immovable 
his brain was busily at work. 

“That’s a good idea," he broke out, allatonoe— “a 
very good idea. I’ve a good mind to try it. » I aheuld be 
saved a world of trouble, I daresay." 

Again Captain Hawk listened. 

But the highway remained as silent as before. 

This decided him. 

He at once set about the execution of his Idea 

What tts nature was will be very quickly seen by his 
actions. 

Pirst of >u he dismounted, and leaving his horse to 
wander whither he pleased, for he knew lie could recall 
him in au instant when he wished to do so, he went 
towards the side of the road. 

By his manner it was clear he was looking for some- 
thing. 

lie walked on for a few yards, and stopped at a gate 
that led into a meadow. 

Utancing across the road, he was just able to make out 


there waa a similar gate as nearly as possible opposite to 
him. 

“ The very thing,” he cried — “ nothing could be better P 

The gate close to which he stood was only fastened by 
means of a piece of chain wrapped round the post ; con* 
sequent' y. it '"as easy enough to open it. 

This was his next proceeding. 

He pulled at the gate until it was at right angles to the 
road, and then by means of a couple of large stones lying 
hard by he contrived to fix it in this position. 

Then crossing over, he treated the opposite gate in just 
the same way 

Prom this it will be seen he had, with very little ex- 
penditure of time and trouble, erected a barrier that 
blocked up two-thirds of the high-road 

“ A couple of good hurdles now, if I could only find 
them, would finish the job nicely,” he said, surveying 
what he had already accomplished with great satisfac- 
tion. 

In the conntry it was not likely he would have to look 
far without finding some hurdles. 

He found some close at hand, and quickly selected two 
which he judged just fitting to his purpose. 

The barrier, though now complete— that is to say 
stretching continuously from one side of the highway 
to the other — was by no means strong. 

Indeed, very little would suffice to bear it down. 

But it was strong enough to answer Captain Hawk’s 
purpose, especially when he had fortified it by means of 
a few more of the large stones, of which plenty were 
lying about. 

“ There,” he exclaimed, “ I pm ready now, and travel- 
lers may come just as 60 on a* they think proper — they 
will find mu prepared. Hi, Satan 1 here, boy, here f” 

He did not raise his voice much. 

But the faithful animal heard it. 

Faithfully and readily, as some well-trained dog might 
do. the horse trotted to his side. 

Mourning was by so means a lengthy or laborious 
action for Captain Hawk to accomplish. 

He seemed to give but one spring from the ground and 
then to be firmly fixed in his seat. 

“Ah!" he exclaimed, as he thrust his right foot 
carelessly Into the stirrup, “just in the very nick of time! 
Now, I call this providential. How very kind to w»U 
till I had finished !' 

It was the unmistakable sound produced by the ap- 
proach of some vehicle which had brought these words 
to his lips. 

And in the easiest manner possible to conceive, as 
though it was the best sport imaginable, he held himself 
iu readiness for action. 

“ Drawn by one horse, running on two wheels, and on 
the road to York," were the comments made by the 
captain. 

He was quite right. 

In less than a moment he caught sight of two star-like 
looking lights in the distance. 

They rapidly approached, and ere long he was able to 
distinguish the upper portion of the horse that was 
harnessed to the gig, and, very dimly, the forma of 
two persons sitting in it. 

The horse waa coming on at a round trot, and so great 
was the silence that the captain could hear the murmur 
of conversation. 

The speakers must have been interested In what they 
were saying or they would have seen the barrier before 
them sooner than they did ; but perhaps one reason for 
thi3 was. that knowing the roadway to be perfectly clear 
in this part they did not trouble themselves to keep a 
good look-out. 

CHAPTER MCXXIX. 

CONTINUES TO RELATE THE REMARKABLE PROCEED- 
INGS OF CAPTAIN HAWK. 

The horse, however, showed himself to be fur more 
prudent and sagacious. 

Seeing something In his path, he resolutely came to a 
atop, planting his fore feet upon the roadway in a man- 
ner whioh seemed suggestive of hie determination to go 
no fnrther. 

The stoppage aroused the people in the vehicle. 

The lampa at the side enabled them to see in a moment 




that some strange-looking barricade had been stretched 
across the toad. 

The discovery wan accompanied by a shrill scream. 

*' Oh, Alfred, said a female voioe, " we are lost and 
andone ! We shall be robfc . J I am sore we shall !” 

“And if we are, whose fault will it be P” was the 
rough rejoinder of her oomp&nion. “It was yon who 
would insist upon travelling to night, instead of waiting 
till morning, as I wanted to do.’* 

“Oh, yon mean, pitiful wretch— yon base, base- 
hearted villain I Perhaps von think I did not see through 
your pretty little plan t I have got eyes in my head, I 
rather think 1 I know what yon wanted to stop for I 
Fine doings, indeed 1” 

“Don’t make a fool of yourself,’ ’ growled her husband, 
“ but just take bold of tha reins while I jump down and 
see what this is in front ! Dash me, if I can make it 
out 1” 

5o. ass.— B lack Bess. 
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The lady screamed again. 

This time with thrice as much shrillness 

Dimly and inperfectly she had caught sight of the 
form of Captain Hawk. 

“ Oh, mercy ! Help I” she shrieked. “ Here he is— 
a highwayman ! I knew we were going to be robbed P 

“ JRobbed !” ejaoulated the captain, in a deep Toice. 
“ I hope you will not shook me by pronouncing such a 
word whileT am by.” 

“ Oh, goodness!” C 

Captain Hawk came still nearer. 

He was careful, however, to keep as muoh out of the 
direct rays of the lamp as possible. 

“ Who are you, sir ?” asked the man in the gig, with 
a great assumption of fierceness and valour—" who are 
you, I should like to know ?” 

“ A gentleman.” 

*' I am glad to hear it— I took you for a—’’ 
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Hold you? row. will yea cried his wile, “ You’re 
uot fit '.a be allowed to open your mouth I Do yon want 
to insult the gentleman ?", 

44 Certainly not ; but I should be glad if he would tell 
us what it is that stops the way.’ 

‘‘ i. private gate,” replied Captain Hawk, with the 
utuvM gravity. 

•' A private gate I What on earth do you m.**n by 
that ?” J 

41 J usi what I say.” 

“ But this is a public road, and perfectly free to anyone 
who may choose to travel along it. No one can put up a 
private gate on the highway.” 

11 There you are quite wrong,” said the captain, “for, 
as you see, here it is.” 

“ But what is it for?” 

“My own convenience.” 

The travellers were bewildered. 

V; hat to make of the captain they knew not. 

Certainly his manners w»re not those of a common 
robber. 

Whether they had anything to fear from him or not 
they jould not decide. 


He seemed quite at his ease, and not in the least hurry 
or confusion. 

“ You,' own convenience, sir !” said the lady, at length, 
perceiving her companion seemed too astob*s*ed to con- 
tinue the conversation. “ Excuse me, air, but I do not 
understand yon.” 

“ A feu words will make all quite clear,” returned the 
captain, with a great affectation of politeness. 

“ Indeed sir 1” 

“ ics, lam here to colleot subscriptions for a charit- 
able and truly praiseworthy object; but, as I am sorry to 
say, there are some people in the world so void ot 
principle that they would shuffle out of such a matter. 1 
have been compelled to set up this temporary obstruc 
lion.” J 

In other words,” growled the man, “-you have stopped 
up the road simply in order that you may rob us with 
greater ease and convenience to yourself.” 

“iteally, sir," returned the captain, “I a* t.nfy 
surprised that so respectable a man as yon M be • 

should, make use of such a disreputable wortt. rUefrjj 
Bah ! I cait’i bear the idea ol anything so mean and 
vulgar.” 

“ Good said the traveller. “ I rather Hite that, \ 
confess, B.fb, "forsooth ! What have you in yottr 
now, I should like to know? Why don’t vou call a 
spade a spade ?” 

“ What a fool you must be,” broke in his better half, 
“to insult the gentleman in that fashion !” 

“ Gentleman be d — d ! He is a fine gentleman !” 

“Such language,” said Captain. Hawk, professing. the 
utmost disgust, “is horrible — truly horrible ! I hope I 
snffll hear no more of it, but that you will pay attention 
to w hat I am going to say.” 

“ Speak on, sir— speak on,' sir,” said .the lady. “We 
shall be glad to listen.” 

“Thank you,” answered Hawk, with a bow. “As I 
said, I am here to-night to receive subscriptions for a 
praiseworthy object. Those who are wise contribute 
liberally, and are allowed to ride on without further 
molestation ; while those who refuse, compel me to muko 
use of arguments.” 

The Wife nudged her husband. 

“ Give him something, she said, “and p Thai's lie will 
allow us to go on.” 

ihe captain’s ears were quick enough to eatvdi the 
import of what was said, and he replied, instantly.: 

“ Certainly ; there will be no further obstruction i but, 
understand me, if you offer any unworthy sum 1 shall 
resent "t as an insult.’-’ 

And may I ask the object of this contribution f" 

4 Yes, certainly.” 

“ Re good enough to inform me, then." 

One of my bust friends happens to be in an unfortu- 
nate situation, f-om which he ' may be relieved by 
money. * 

“,i suppose some rascally comrade of yours is in 
jail ?” . 

“ If yon will insist on representing facts in such • 
vulgar way,” said the captain, “ why, I-must admit yon 
are right.''* 4 J 


“ I never heard of anything so cool In my life I 1) — n 
me, sir I I could laugh ; but- but you are carrying the 
joke a little too far. You would ask me for money, and 
’vhat you intend to dp with it is to,help the escape of one 
of your associates from prison 1” 

“ It’s no joke at all.” 

“ Why, if I gave you a farthing for such a purpose,” 
'continued the traveller, “ I should be neither more noi 
less than an accessr ry before the fact” 

“ Before or behind is all one to me,” returned Hawk 
“ I mean to have your contribution notwithstanding.” 

“ What if I refuse compliance with your demanu 
“ You had better not do so.” 

“But suppose I do?” 

“ I should be compelled to have recourse to arguments.’ 
As he spoke, the highwayman drew forth a pistol and 
cocked it with an audible click. 

. The sound was one which jarred upon the ears of the 
travellers. 

The lady screamed. 

Her husband uttered an angry curse. 

“i have “yqur folly to thank for this!” he muttered, 
wrathfully. “ But it serves me right for uot acting accord- 
ing to my own judgment. I hate to ride In the dark, 
and I will never do it again.” 

“ Come, sir,” said Hawk, 14 1 have no more time to spare 
Hand over I” 

“ What do you^want?” 

“As much as you like. . Take care how you .offer me 
too little — tbe consequence you will find to' be rather 
serious. Be reasonable, and you will be allowed tojride 
bn.” 

44 Unreasonable, you mean.” 

“ Just as you please,” returned the captain, as imper- 
turbably as ever. - \ s? 

Such a manner waa to say the . least of it, intensely 
aggravating. • ■>; 

Tne traveller doubtless thought to behave iu a liberal 
manner, tor he opened a small leather bag and tooK ..from 
it several gold pieces. ' . ‘ 

- !.* I beg your pardon,” said Captain Hawk— 44 1 ought to 
have told you that I make it part ot my system never tc 
take loose money. Bo good enough to hand, me the oag 
'just as it, i's. Thank you !” 

While lie spmte. the captain outstretched his atm and 
took hold ot the bag. 

The traveller was so *mazed at this last speech that tor 
a second or two he could do nothing but stare, 

When he recovered himself the bag was gone. 

It had found a secure restiag-'placo at the bottom a! one 
of the highwayman’s pockets. 

“ You may pass on now," he said. “ The contribution 
is sufficient. Many thanks! Good night I” 

He removed the hurdles as be spoko. 

The traveller seemed at first inclined to protest against 
this appropriation ot his money. 

Most likely, however, he temembered the captain’s 
pistol, and consequently altered hfa mind. 

Seizing hold ot the whip, he gave the horse so smart a 
cut with it that the poor beast snorted with pain, and set 
off at a highly dangerous pace. 

Bapid as it was, yet, nevertheless, Captain Hawk caught 
a tow words which the traveller addressed to his wife that 
seemed to indicate that he would visit his annoyance and 
vexation upon her. 

This, as the reader may suppose, occasioned the captain 
but little uneasiness. , .... 

The bag, though small, was weighty, and, as it appeared 
to him, contained nothing but gold. " . - 

If so, the amount would bo considerable. 

Too careless, however, t„ take the trouble to. ascertain 
this, Captain Hawk set to work to restoie his barrier to 
its former condition. 

“ Upon my word,” he said, 44 this is a capital plan I 
can’t imagine bow it is I never thought ol it before.",. 

He had barely time to finish making his preparations 
when his acute sense of hearing informed him that there 
were more travellers upon the road. 

“Justin time,’’ he muttered, as he regained his place 
upon Satan’s back. 44 1 hope I may be as lortunate this 
time.” S, . ^ ■* 

The sounds were less equivocal 
The captain was able to pronounce with certainty upon 
what was coming. 


“Twt horsemen,” be murmured, “and coming from 
York. Jf my late friends gave them a hint of what is 
tn store for them, I may have some trouble. But what 
does it matter ?” 

lie hummed a few lines from one of the most popular 
airs, and prepared himself for business. 

The horsemen came on rapidly — so rapidly that the 
captain began to think they could have no suspicion «f 
the axistonoe of the barrier across the roadway. 

JFor had they light of any kind to make it visible. 

“ They have no suspicions,” murmured Hawk, getting 
a pistol ready for use ; “and yet one would hay e thought 
that that man, having been robbed himself, would have 
been generous enough to put others on their guard 
against suffering a like loss. But no — no ; that would 
not be in accordance with human nature.” 

The highwayman was right there. 

It would be a satisfaction to the late traveller, beyond 
a doubt, when he 6aw that others were in a fair way of 
falling into the snare. 

“ Hullo 1" said one of the new-comers, suddenly, for 
bis home stopped all at once, almost unseating him in 
doing 60 ; “ what the devil is the matter?” 

His companion bappeued to be a pace or two behind 
him, and drew the rein. 

“ The matter ?” he asked. “Where? What do you 
mean?” 

" « There’s something in the road,” 

“Wliat is it?” 

“That’s what I can’t make out.” 

Up to this moment, Captain Hawk had kept himself 
completely in the background. 

The two travellers had not the remotest suspicion that 
there was a mounted man near them. 

‘ Their surprise, therefore, may bo imagined when they 
belu ld the highwayman suddeuly besidedhem. 

Where he had come from they could not think, 

Hawk did not allow them the opportunity of asking. 

“ There seems to be some obstruction in tho roa3way, 
gentlemen," he said, politely. 

“ There not only seems to be, but there actually is,” 
was the reply. “ Somo one has been putting hurdles up. 
What the devil does it mean ?” 

“ The explanation i6 simple enough, gentlemen.” 

“ Indeed I Can you give it ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Do soj then.” 

f This is a place appointed for toll taking,” the captain 
continued, with the utmost gravity, “and I Lave been 
placed here to collect the dues.” 

“Toll!" said one of the gentlemen. “Ridiculous! 
You must be either mad or drunk !” 

“ You will find me neither one nor the other.” 

“Get out of the way! Down with the hurdles, 
Arthur!" 

“ Touch them who dare !" exclaimed Captajn Hawk, 
with a sudden and startling alteration in his voice. 
11 Gentlemen,” he added, “you caunot pass here without 
paying tolls. Ii you do so quietly, all will be well.” 

“ A highwayman, by Jove, Arthur !" 

“ So it seems | but bo will find it no easy matter to rob 
the pair of us singlo-hauded. Get your pistols ready, 
aud stand firm!” 

“As you please,” said Captain Hawk, with hie de- 
meanour Ss unruffled as it was at first, “ only I warn you, 
if you resist, I ehall not let you go until I have taken 
every article of the least value that you m«ty have about 
your person. On the other hand, if you like to surrender 
your purses quietly, yon may ride on without further 
loss, or the least fear of violence.” 

His words did uot fail to produce due effect. 

The young man who had spoken about making a re- 
sistance now looked rather irresolutely at his com- 
rade. 

' “ May we believe you at your word he said, at 
length. 

“ Most’certain.y,” aneworeJ Hawk. 

;‘-Then,” said Arthur, “I am not going to risk a 
shot for the sake of a purse. Here is mine— taka 
it!" . 

As be spoke he pu’lei a good-6ized purse from his 
pocket, and tossed it towards the higawaymaa, who 
was dexterous • enough to catch it in spite nf the dark- 
•®6S 


The other travollcr required no urging to follow his 
friend’s oxamplo. 

No doubt, to both of them, the loss of a purse was a 
trifling enough matter— certainly not of sufficient moment 
to make it worth while for them to run the least personal 
risk in the hope of retaining it. 

“ Many thanks,” said Captain Hawk. “ I have now all 
that I require.” 

He knocked down the hurdle as he 6jL,tre. 

The young man who had been calledArthur was filled 
with surprise at fiudiug that the barrier was of 6uch a 
frail description. 

“I’ll give you my word,” he 6aid, “if I had had any 
idea the hurdles would have gone down with a push, I 
should have tried to keep my purse. At any rate, you 
would have had to gallop for it. 

“Taka my word for it,” responded the captain, signi- 
ficantly, “ things' could not by any means have turned 
out better for you than they have. Be satisfied Good 
night !” 

The young men rode through the gap, and were quickly 
lost to sight in the darkness. 

Captain Hawk remained a moment or two in hesita- 
tion. • — 

“ I have been tolerably successful,” he muttered ; “ and 
the hour is getting too late for people to be abroad. Suall 
I be content, and make my way back again?” 

After a little deliberation, the captain resolved to wait, 
at any rate, a short time" longer upon the chance that 
there might be 6ome late traveller to encounter. 

But all was still, and all remained so until the highway- 
man’s patience was exhausted. 

“ There’s nothing more to be done to-night,” he 
muttered, somewhat reluctantly. “But I will not com- 
plain.” 

He dismounted, in order to remove all traces of his 
barrier. 

This did not occupy him many minutes, aud it was 
iust as he had finished that the distant hoof beats' ofa 
horse reached his ears. 

“ Confound it 1” he muttered. “ What could be more 
annoying than this? Why couldn’t he pome a few 
minutes sooner, I should like to know ? But'never min'd 
— is don’t much matter." 

It would hat e required a much more serious thing than 
this to ruffle Captain Hawk’s composure- 

He was one of those happy individuals who always 
make a point of taking everything by the smooth 
handle. 

Regaining the. saddle, he waited with all imaginable 
calmness until the traveller should reach him. 

By this time the waning moon had risen. 

The sky was too thickly covered with clonds tor her 
beams to have much effect iu dissipating the darkness, 
yet every now and then the silvery orb would shew her- 
self through one of the long, straggling rifts. 

It was when she broke forth in this way that the 
traveller reached a spot within a few paces of wh3re Cap- 
tain Hawk was standing. 

The mooubeams fell witli full power upon the forms of 
both. 

A mutual recognition took place. 

Captain Hawk was the first to 6peak 

“ Skellum !” he said. “ By Jove, it’s Skellum 1 f 

CHAPTER MCXXX. 

CAPTAIN 11AWK COMMENCES 1113 PREPARATIONS FOB 

effecting the escape of dick Tcrpin Fttoji Toes 

CASTLE. 

It was iudeed no other than that indefatigable individual 
with whom Captain Hawk had so strangely met. 

There could be no mistaking him. 
f It was uot au easy matter to startle Skellum. 

But surely, if ever he was startled, he was them 

“ By all that’s, d— nabla,” he- at last e jaculated, “it’s. 
Captain Hawk 1" 

Almost before the words had left his lip3 Le drew forth 
a pistol, and rapidly levelling it, fired point-blank at the 
highwayman. 

’But the captain was prepare^ and a slight touch pt the 
rein caused Satan to swerve en suddenly tv to foil the 
! reacherous shot. 
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“Mullet for bullet, my friend !” cried Hawk, la ft loud 
voice, 

TLe report of bis bright-barreled pistol mingled with 
and half drowned his words. 

My what took place it would almost seem as though 
Skelluro had attempted to follow the highwayman’s plau 
of avoiding a bullet. 

Whether this was so or not is a thing that cannot be 
determined. 

But Skellnm’s horse suddenly made an odd plunging 
kind of movement — one for which his rider was not pre- 
pared, for in the twinkling of an eye the thief-hunter was 
lying on the ground. 

So rapidly did this take place, and to entirely unex- 
pected was the occurrence, that Captain Hawk was a 
second or two before he could credit his own senses. 

There lay Skellum, however, upon the high-road, with- 
out displaying the least sign of motion. 

Being cast completely over his horse’s neck, he had 
fallen in a most awkward manner. 

His head had struck the ground first, and the force of 
the blow was great, the roadway being as hard as a mass 
of iron. 

Hie neck had then bent In some strange way, and be 
now laid with his head bent upon his breast. 

Mechanically, Captain Hawk returned his discharged 
pistol to his belt. 

“ This is odd indeed 1" he said. “ Very— very strange I 
Is he dead, I wonder 1” 

Disposed as he wns to make light of almost everything 
(hat took place, the highwayman on this occasiou iouud 
himself unusually serious. 

Skellum still remained as he had fallen. 

Whether dead or omy insensible it was impossible to 
aay. 

The captain deliberated with himself for a few seconds 
as to whether he should ride away without taking any 
more notice, or whether he should really attempt to find 
out whether the fall had been a mortal one. 

The latter course was decided upon. 

Not that he had any feelings of compassion towards his 
fue, but chiefly on the score of curiosity. 

“ I could hardly be content to remain in a state "i doubt 
upon the point,” he muttered, as he dismcjoted f lowly. 
‘It will, I daresay, be ea6y enough to ascertain." 

Nevertheless, it was with an inward sensation of re- 
pugnance and aversion that he approached the prostrate 
form. 

He touched it with his foot. 

Skellum never stirred or gave utterance to a sound. 

Overcoming his aversion by a violent effort, Hawk 
stooped down. 

His foe was lying very awkwardly, and it was only after 
the exercise of rauoh strength and trouble that he laid him, 
lace upward, on the roadway. 

The moon was not shining very brightly now, but tho 
clouds showed a diffused light, which enabled him to see 
with sufficient dearness. 

“ Dead I” 6aid the captain, after a momentary inspection 
of Skellum’e pallid face. “ Dead, for a thousand pounds 1” 

Such a sudden transition from life to death as this 
could scarcely have failed to make an impressiou upon the 
most callous and unreflecting heart. 

Certainly the oaptain was not unaffected. 

It cannot be saia that the death of such a man as Skel- 
lum would cause him any regret ; suoh would not have 
been the fact; yet he could not but bo awed by tho awful 
suddenness of the event. 

*n order to satisfy himself upon the point, ha made an- 
other and closer examination. 

But the result was the same. 

Skellum was dead 1 

“ He is past all human skill and part all meddling in 
human matters,” the captain said, as he turned away. “ It 
will be a shock to the next person who comes this way. 
At any rate, it is no concern of mine, and the sooner 1 am 
away from the spot the better, for it is quite possible that 
if it should be known I was the last In his company, his 
death would be laid upon my shoulders.” 

This was a reasonable enough sup position ; and feelii g 
that it was so, the captain hastened to make his way 
dock to his snug quarters in York. 

“ I wonder how Dick will receive the news !” he mur- 
“H? will ha^e j>c regrets. I faaov, except that 


he died so paiuless a death. Ah well! We must taka 
things as we find them— certainly Dick's escape now looks 
a far more likely matter, for gkellnm was indefatigable." 

This was a comfortable reflection, and is it was no 
part of the captain’s philosophy to make himself miser* 
able, he dwelt upon it fur a considerable length of 
time. 

“ I have notnlng to fear now on the score of funds,” 
he continued ; “and for the rest I see nothing before me 
to cause despair. If 1 do not set Dick at liberty, I shad 
never forgive myself, but always consider I bad a hand 
in bio death.” 

This was certainly looking at the matter from an ex- 
tivme point of view, for in actual fact there was little 
blame attaohed to him. 

So altered as Dick was at the time, it was next to an 
impossibility that he should have recognised him. 

But the captain chose to think differently. 

He blamed himself for having been guilty of a most 
fatal carelessness. 

Should hia design succeed, however, there coold be ao 
question that he had made an ample atonement for his 
fault, if so it can be called. 

The high-road was quite deserted, and Hawk reached 
the Old Chequers Inn without meetiug with a single 
person. 

The ostler was waiting for his return, and so wns 
another. 

The former the captain saw, not the latter. 

Had he chanced to glance up at one of the windows in 
the back part of the inn, he oould not fail to catch a 
glimpse of the pale, interesting face of the girl Jessie. 

“ Is all well, Sam ?” 

11 Yes, Oap’n ; I think I may venture to 6ay so.” 
u Venture ? What do you mean ?” 

“Why, after you had gone, some one came here to 
look for you, 60 ft was quite as well you made up your 
mind to take a ride for aa hour or two.” 

“ Who was it ?” 

“ Fad, that I didn't know at first, but I found out 
afterwards.” 

“ Who was it, I say ?” 

“1 i/n’t be impatient, captain. They told me his name 
was Skellum.’’ 

“Ah I” 

“ And that he was death on to all the highwaymen.” 

“ And now death is on to him.” 

“ What do you say, oap’n ?” 

“ Nothing «t least, it does not matter. Let me see 
ou put Satan all right., d I will try a turn-in for an 
our or two.” 

“ Can’t you trust me to do it, cap’n ?” 

“ Yes, I daresay I could; but I would prefer using my 
own eyes for all that.” 

The ostler said no more. 

The highwayman’s steed was takes into the stable and 
thoroughly attended to. 

When the operation was complete, the captain crossed 
the inn yard again to the little door which we mentioned 
on a former occasion. 

Now, as then, it yielded to his touch. 

But he took the precaution to secure it after him, and 
then stepped cautiously along the passage 
A nre was still burning, and the apartment presented 
that appearance of comfort which nothing but the presence 
of a woman can impart. 

Very probably much of this was quite lost upon 
Captain Hawk— at least, 6uch may be inferred by the 
indifferent manner in which he crossed the chamber and 
entered an adjoining room. 

This was fitted up with the same neatness as a bed- 
chamber. 

Having satisfied himself that everything presented its 
usual aspect, he prepared to sleep. 

liis right hand grasped the singularly-shaped butt of his 
ominously-named pistol, and so he fell into a profound 
slumber. 

The habit of sleeping with his fingers encircling his 
weapon was 60 firmly fixed that he would have found it 
next to an impossibility to close his eyes without doing 
so. 

At the Old Chequers, however, he had nothing t» 
fear 

Morning came without anything whatever baring 
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token place to disturb him, nor did he awake until the 
•un ehone full npon his face. 

“ I am later than I intended to be,” be muttered j “yet 
(I I make haste 1 shall be in time.” 

It was evident, by his manner, that he had business on 
band of more than usual importance. 

His morning preparations were soon completed. 

In one corner of the room was a large chest, and this 
he opened by means of a key that he took from an inner 
pocket. 

Just under the lid was a small travelling portmanteau 
of the kind then carried by almost everyone who had to 
make a journey, at the time when locomotion was sc- dif- 
ferent a thing from what it is now. 

This he took out, and nothing else. 

Carefully locking the che6t again, he threw on his 
ample cloak, which not only to a very great extent served 
as a disguise, but also concealed what ne was carrying in 
bi6 hand, and prepared to depart. 

He made 1 is way quickly to the stables, saw that 
Satan was safe and well, ana then turning to the 06tler, 
said t 

“Mind, I leave him in yonr charge, and shall hold yon 
responsible if anything happens to him.” 

i‘ Make yonr mind easy about that, cap'n. When snail 
you be back ?” 

“ I cannot say— I can only tell you to be prepared at 
any minute.” 

So saying, with an eaey and confident step, as though 
he bad nothing in the world to dread from recognition, 
be left the inu yard. 

“ He’s a rura"un — he is,” the ostler said, confidentially 
to himself. “ What I should call a regular out-and-outcr. 
Barn’s wrong if something more isn't heard of Captain 
Hawk than of any other gentleman highwayman who 
ever cried 4 Stand r on the high-road.” 

Having delivered himself of this opinion, the ostler 
returned to his duties. 

Captain Hawk took the nearest way out of the city, and 
when he had fairly gained the open country, plunged into 
the intricacies of narrow lanes with, a readiness which 
showed that he must have possessed a very familiar ac- 
quaintance with the locality. 

At length, crossing a stile, he 6trode rapidly along a 
Lt row footpath, which apparently led in a direct line 
towards a wood, whioh seemed to oe of great extent. 

“All’s well!” muttered Hawk, as he glanced around 
him. “ Not a soul is in sight.” 

£»o saying, he quickened his steps. 

On entering the wood, he followed the footpath for a 
short dibtance only, but turned off to the right, where 
the trees grew most densely, and disappeared. 

It was very nearly an hour after this event that a wood- 
cutter, whistling blithely, crossed the stile we have before 
had occasion to meution. 

It was evident that the wood was his destination, for 
he followed preoisely in the captain’s steps. 

When witain perhaps a dozen pa^es of those trees 
which formed a border to the wood, he caught the sound 
of a footstep, which caused him to raise Lis eyes and look 
straight before him. 

He then beheld emerging from the trees a person who 
by his attire was a Homan Catholic priest. 

The reverend father advanced with a devout footstep, 
apparently being busily engaged in communing with 
himself. 

Now, this poor wood-ontter happened to be a Catholic, 
and upon catching sight of one of the ministers of his re- 
ligion he made a low obeisance. 

The priest wag to all appearances deeply absorbed in his 
meditations, for he started when he saw the wood-cutter 
beudiug devoutly before him. 

But regainiug bis composure, as one may say, imme- 
diately, be muttered some words in a tone too low for 
them to he audible. 

The wood-cuiter seemed to be satisfied, however, for be 
resumed his way. 

“ So far, very good,” murmured the priest, when sure 
the mau was out of ear-shot. 44 My disguise has imposed 
upon you, at any rate, so I may reasonably look for like 
success elsewhere.” 

A.6 the reader most know, this seeming priest was no 
other than Captain Hawk, though the disguise was so 
aiealieut and the make-up so perfect that it would have 
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required a more than ordinary amount of a astuteness to 
have guessed at his identity. 

But Captain Hawk had quite a talent for disguises. 

On reaching the stile he once more carefully surveyed 
the surrounding scene. 

“ That must > my way,” he said at length. 44 It cannot 
be far from here, I know.” 

Feeling quite sure that (here were no prying eyes upon 
him, the captain strode along at what would huve been 
considered an unseemly pace for oue of hie doth. 

At length he reaohed a handsome pair of lodge gates, 
apparently communicating with a mansion of no ordinary 
importance. 

The gates were closed, but the captain gave a summons 
for admittance. 

The woman who emerged from the lodge unlocked the 
gafos without venturing to ask a single question. 

Muttering something that might be sup*posed a blessing 
the captain passed on. 

The avenue was a long one, and some time elapsed 
before he came in sight of the mansion. 

“A comfortable place,” he muttered, when his eyes 
first encountered it. “Snrely whoever dwells there- 
should be happy.” 

With a degree of boldness which argued well for the 
captain’s strength of nerve, he walked direct to the im- 
posing-looking front-door and rang the boll. 

“Is Sir Humphrey within?” he asked of the ser- 
vant. 

44 He is, holy sir.” 

The seeming priest was ushered into a small room, 
there to wait the baronet’s appearance— for it was to Sir 
Humphrey Yeoman’s residence that the captain had thos 
boldly made his way. 

He had not long to wait before the baronet made his 
appearance. 

“ Your business ?” he said, briefly; for priests were no 
favourites of his, and he was apt to treat them with soant 
civility. 

44 Sir Humphrey,” said Captain Hawk, in low, mono- 
tonous tones, 44 1 come to you in your magisterial capa- 
city.” 

The baronet iucliued his head slightly. 

44 1 wish you to favour me with a letter that will enable 
me to have free and un restricted communion with a 
prisoner who is now in York Castle, and who is sadly 
in want of my spiritual aid.” 

“ Do you mean Dick Turpin ?” 

44 1 do.” 

“Then, if I theught Dick wanted you, and that yon 
could do him any good, I would give you the order in a 
moment. But," he interrupted, “surely there can be 
no need for my influence in this matter. The oells ara 
alwavs free to the spiritual advisers of the accused.” 

44 Ordinarily, your worship,” said Hawk, with a great 
show of meekness ; 44 but in the present case, such 
stringent precautions have been adopted, in consequence 
of the dread the authorities have that an escape would 
be attempted, that I fear, unless promoted by tne ~-igna^ 
ture of some influential gentleman like yourself, I shall 
be subjected to all kinds of impediments.” 

44 Well,” said Sir Humphrey, 44 as I told you a moment 
or two ago, if I thought Dick wanted you, and that you 
could do him the least good, you could command me in 
any way you think proper.” 

During his conversation with Dick, Captain Hawk had 
gathered a tolerably clear notion of Sir Humphrey's 
character, and after such an unequivocal admission as he j 
had just made, he felt strongly tempted to tell him 
all. 

“Believe me," said the captain, after a momentary 
pause, and raising his eyes for the first time to the 
baronet's countenance — “ believe me that lack does want 
me, and that I can do him much good.” 

The words were pronounced in so significant a tone, 
that the baronet could not help beiu^ struck by 
them. 

4 What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Just what I say.” 

“ But explain yourself. If you are a friend or Dick 
Turpin’s, as I suspect you are, despite your doth, do nut 
hesitate to confide fn me.” 
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CHAPTER MOXXXI. 

i_ACTAIX HAWK PATS DICK TL'KITX ANOTUBfc VISIT IN 
" TOBK CASTLE 

“ I will not hesitate,” said Captain Hawk, with sudden 
resolution, “ for 1 know you are to be wholly trusted, and 
inerefore I will tell you all.” 

The baronet nodded, as though to intimate that this 
was decidedly the best course that could bo adopted. 

“ This, then, is a disguise.” 

“ I thought as much.” 

“ I am Dick’s last remaining comrade, and, to a 
certain extent, to blame for what has happened to 
him.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

Tho captain explained. 

“ Go on.” . 

“The fault committed cannot be recalled; but one 
thing remains to me, and that is to make reparation. This 
i have sworn to do.” 

“ And what do you propose ?” 

“ To assist him to escape.” 

Sir Humphrey looked grave. 

V You need not fear that I shall compromise you in the 
maitar. There is no need for anyone to know that you 
even suspcet me to be other than 1 seem. Let me give 
you the assurance that I shall not play my part clumsily ; 
or if 1 am discovered, no one will have to sutler for it hut 
myself.” 

“ But, seriously, do you think you stand any chance of 
success ?” 

“Certainly I do, or I should not contemplate making 
the attempt.’ 

“ Then, let me tell you that in my opinion you stand 
scarcely the ghost of a chance.” 

Captain Hawk smiled, 

“Leave that to me, your worship. If you are in 
earnest in saying that you wish to befriend Dick, believe 
me you cannot choose a more effectual way of ii~ g so 
than by writing me the free pass 1 require,” 

“ You shall Lave it.” 

| Many thanks 1 Of course it will be sufficient- 

“Oh yes! I have only to toll you that you hansf bo 
cautious.” 

“ Fur Dick’s sake, you may rely upon it, 1 snail bo.” 

Sir Humphrey sat down, and taking a pen, scribbled a 
few words upon a sheet of paper, and then, with a vast 
deal of flourish, appended his signature. 

“ There,” he said — “ that will Jo.” 

“My Lest thuuks are your due,” answered Captain 
Hawk, carefully seCuriug the much-prized document ; 
“ and 1 trust the next intelligence you may receive will 
be that Dick is once more at liberty.’ 

“ Get hhn out of the country, if you can. It is a 
thousand pities he should die by such a death as I fear 
awaits him. Say from me that as scon as he reaches 
foreign parts he is to write and make me acquainted with 
his whereabouts.” 

“ This is most generous.” 

“Tut, tut! lie would do, and has done, ten times as 
much for me. He showed me very plainly that J was 
blindly labouring to secure my daughter’s misery, not her 
happiness. But- never mind that now. Money wiii be 
required for the accomplishment of your plan. Tako 
this to aid you ; if you want more, apply to me.” 

He placed a well-filled bag of money in the captaiu’s 
baud. 

“DouT refuse it, as Dick did,” he. added. “Ho told 
me ho had no occasion for it but you must know better. 
All I ask is that you keep my share in this transaction 
e- secret.” 

“ Rely upon me," answered Captain Hawk. “ Thanks 
to fortune, I am not short of fends ; but yet your gift will 
be certain to prove usufuL” 

Littlo more of any impel iance was exchanged. 

The captain himself was by no means Inclined to pro- 
long the interview, because the day was getting on apace, 
aud ho had much to do. 

Ou taking his leave, he made his way back direct to 
York. 

He was careful to avoid passing near the Old Chequers 
Inn. 

On arriving t* the Ooatle, which was his destination, 


he presented his pass, snd, U his great satisfaction, wh 
admitted without demur. 

To Dick Turpin the hour* had follower each other 
verv slowly since his friend had paid him his visit 
lie had had no other companionship but' Ms own' 
thoughts, which were gloomy and sad indeed, yet even 
these were preferable to the annoyance perpetual inter 
ruptions caused him. 

Having had no intimation of the captain’s intention, 
he naturally looked surprised when he saw so monkish- 
looking an individual appear upon the threshold. 

The' jailer seemed inclined to liuger in the cell, but 
after a time withdrew. 

The sham priest seated himself beside the prisoner, 
bending his head so much forward that his features 
could not be distinguished by anyone. 

“Keep quiet, Dick,'’ ho said, in tones scarcely above a 
whisper. “The cell door is not shut, and if you raise 
you*. voice I shall be in danger of detection.” 

Dick had to make use of all his self-command while 
his comrade thus spoke 

Until he opened his lips he had no suspicion of his 
visitor’s identity — a strong and convincing proof of ihe 
captain’s skill in disguisiog himself. 

’ Give me your hand,” said Turpin — “let me press it 
only for an instant, and then I shall feel mere sure as to 
who you are.” 

“ There— there, that will do. Such an action as that, 
if seen, .would betray us.” 

A hnri ied pressure of hands. took places 
“How strange it stems, ” said Dick, “that, in defiance 
of all the strongest regulations which Lave been adopted; 
you should be able to make your way 1 here as it 
seems, just when you clidoso." ‘V • 

“ It is more in appearance than in reality. I have seen 
Sir Humphrey once more, and my object in doing so was 
to obtain his signature. Armed with that, I at once disarm 
a thousand suspicions, because it would bo considered 
that he would not give it to me unless he knew who I 
waa, and telt i could be trusted." 

“1 sea,” said Dick. “ Such a credential would be in- 
valuable.” 

“ F'ractly. But never mind that. 1 h.we othor matters 
of gi eater importance than that tv talk about, bkellum' 
is' dead.” 

“ What?” 

* Kwvh — Lush ! You must be more cautious or we shall 
be ruined.” 

“ Did I hear rightly r” 

“You did.” 

“ Repeat it.” 

“Skellum is deadl” 

The captain then followed with a description of the 
events of the night. 

“ I lived in hopes of having a reckoning with him 
some nay,” said Dick. “I could almost regret that he is 
gone.” 

“l’ooh — poohl You ought to look upon it as a piece 
of extraordinary good fortune. Without his never- 
ceasing supervisions all these precautions will be relaxed 
— more especially when it is seen that there really seems 
no necessity for them.” 

“ There is encouragement in that.” 

“ Encouragement 1 I should think there is ! Boforei, 
tho escape was ouly possible— now it is probable: that 
is, if you will perform your part.”- 

“ Can you have any doubt about my doing that ?* 

“ 1 ought not to have.” 

“ Yoa have heard when the trial is to take place ?” 

.“At tho next assizes.” 

“ Do you know when they commence ?* 

“No. Do you?” 

“ Yes — in three days’ time,” 

“In three days ?” repeated the captain. “ That leaves 
but little time for preparation.” 

“ Too little, I' fear. Tho time between now aud thon 
will Lo one of incessant preparation. There will' hardly 
be a chance.” 

This intelligence plunged Captain Hawk tor sorne.tima 
in deep leflection. 

Be Lad not expected that the trul would come on so 
soon, aud in consequence the plaus he ha I laid « er* « 
little deranged. 

“ Why are you silent ?” asked Dick Turpin. 
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“ I was thinking— -about the ascape.” 

“■No ■doubt you are of the same opinion as myself.” 

“ What is tliat ?" 

“ Wuy, that it will be wisest to defer the attempt until 
after the trial ; not that I have anything to hope from it, 
but because then I believe the chances of success will bo 
so much greater.” 

“And three days is not very long to make all prepa a- 
tions,” added the captain. 

“ Not time enough, rely upon it. At the trial I shall 
take care to behave as though I was deeply impressed 
with the feeling that it was useless to resist, and that I 
ftail resigned! myself to an inevitable fate.” 

“ No "doubt that will throw them off their guard, 
especially as you have nothing now to fear from Skei- 
luiu's personal interference. If we could only get the 
guard removed which watches round the exterior of the 
prison, the rest would be comparatively easv.” 

While speaking these last words, he took from beneath 
his robe a small packet, which he slipped quietly and 
stealthily into Dick’s hand 

“ Never mind looking at it now ; secrete it somewhere 
ii util you are sure you have a good opportunity.” 

“ Thanks,” said Dick, giving instant obedience. “ I 
may be sure it is something valuable.” 

‘ l believe you will rind it so. The parcel contains 
several small skeleton keys of various sizes. They are 
the beat things ot the kin 1 to be had for money. 1 
noticed yesterday that your irons were locked upon you, 
not riveted. Xau will now, I hope, lie able to free your- 
self from them in the night, and eujoy something like 
repose ; only you must be careful to put them on again 
fin the morning." 

“ If t can manage that,” said Dick, “it will be a boon 
indeed. These heavy irons, so constantly upon my 
limbs, cramp me and weigh mo down. To be rid of 
them, if only for an hour, would he an indescribable 
relief. 

* Then I think you will be able to accomplish to- 
night. In the meanwhile, 1 shall set carefully to work, 
aud see that all things are in perfect readiness. I will go 
now, for ray visit has already been a long one,” 

“And shall you come again?” 

“ 1 think rot till after the trial ; at any rate; not unless 
something sufficiently important occurs to warrant me in 
doing so. I can reuder no further service that I am 
aware of, and by staying away I diminish the chances of 
my recognition. Not that 1 study this from a personal 
motive, but^because, it I am taken, all hopes of your 
escape, 1 am afraid, will vanish.” 

“ 1 ara sure they will; and not only for my sake, but 
for your own, be careiul.” 

The captain laughed silently. 

Then, rising, he wuispered the word farewell. 

Fain would Dick have detained him, but ho felt he had 
no reasonable excuse lor so doing. 

let it would be hard tocouyey any idea of the desolate 
teeling which took possession of his heart as soon as the 
door closed behind thts faithful and well-tried friend. 

To speak the truth, Dick, upon rellection, had fdt by 
co means sanguine as to the result of an escape. 

He was resolved to attempt one, however, because, if he 
perished iu the effort, he would ratter a thousand times 
die so than undergo the last dread penalty o: the law. 

But the intelligence that Skellum had so suddenly and 
unexpectedly met with his death materially changed his 
feelings on the subject. 

He was in truth the barrier which he hao most to 
dread. 

Now he was removed. 

The prospect ot being able to relieve Lis body ot the 
terrible weight of his fetters could not fail to afford a 
certain amount of satisfaction. 

It made him. long impatiently for the apprraeh of 
night. 

At about nine o’clock every evening the Governor made 
a round ot the entire prison. 

On each occasion lie had entered Dick’s cell and satis- 
fied himself by a careful personal inspection that the 
prisoner was safe, and that his fetters showed no signs 
ot having been tampered with. 

After this visit, Dick was left uninterrupted till the 
lour of seven in the morning, 

Functus! to the hour, the Governor came. 


He looked carefully around as usual. 

All seemed well. 

When the door was closed again and the sound of foot- 
steps along the corridor without had died away, Dick 
could scarcely contain himself. 

He had a chance now to be comparatively free for nearly 
ten hours. 

The packet or skeleton keys had been carefully secreted, 
aud now, with a trembling Land, ht* drew it forth.' 

The keys were all small, of such size as would be used 
for a padlock. 

Dick tried several hastily, and at last had me satisfac- 
tion of feeling the wards of the lock yield. 

In less than ten minutes afterwards he had rid himseif 
of his disagreeable incumbrances altogether. 

Of course, he had to display the utmost caution in all 
his movements, because any unusual clanking of his irons 
I reaching the ears of the man who watched outside might 
so tar arouse suspicion as to cause him to look in. 

In the event of such a thing as this, not only would he 
be discovered, but such precautions adopted as would pre- 
vent Lira from ever achieving his object again. 

Almost without making a sound at all, however, Dick 
laid his fetters one by one aside. 

Then, with the most inteuse sigh of relief which can be 
-conceived, he stood erect. 

Oh ! it was a glorious thing to be even temporarily free 
from his manacles, for they seemed not only to weigh 
down the body, but to crush the mind also. 

He stretched every - weary limb, and then, taking care 
to tread lightly, paced up and down the cell. 

It was ti e first exercise he had been permitted to take 
since the discovery of his identity. 

This action very disagreeably impressed upon his mind 
that he was by uo means so strong as he had fancied hirn- 
sell to be. 

The temporary depression which this produced he 
shook off by remembering that it was quite as well he 
had toned it out now Instead of at a time when it might 
be of the utmost importance for him to possess full 
streugxu. 

“ This exercise will benefit me wonderfully,” he 
soliloquised. “In three days’ time I shall be thrice as 
strong as I am now ” 

Fatigue at lengta oompehed him to return to his 
seat. 

The night was a light one, for the moon was shining 
in the heavens unobsenred by a siugle cloud. 

Her beams chanced to find their way into the cell in 
such a manner as to light up the greater part of.it. 

The silvery radiauce fell upon the worn and wasted 
form of the highwayman, who, as he gazed at the bright 
face of the queen of night, sighed heavily. 

Most forcibly was brought to his remembrance the 
time when, guided by her rays, he had made his way 
across the country on the back of bonny Black Bess. 

He could not think upon the past aud maintain his 
firmness. 

Ilia emotions overcame him, and for some time he let 
them have their way without the least restraint. . 

But by degrees the violence of his feelings sub- 
sided. 

Gazing once more upon the moon, the desire came into 
bis miud to climb up to the cell window and see what 
was visible from without. 

He knew his cell was at some height above the ground, 
and fancied it must be in a tower, for it was partly cir- 
cular in shape. 

Of course he was not long in gratifying a longing of 
this sort when once ho had decided upon it. 

The grated aperture in the cell, by courtesy called a 
window, was high up iu the wall, b*ing placed, in tact, 
close to the juncture of the latter with the ceiling. 

But Dick’s cell was furnished with a chair and a table, 
aud by placing oue on the other he was ablo to reach to 
a good height. L r 

It was no easy task, however, to make these prepara- 
tions without causiug any sound that would attract at- 
tention, tor at this midnight hour a silence like that of 
the grave itself prevailed in the prison. 

At length he mounted, and grasping the bars with hia 
hands, pressed his face closely against them. 

Oh, Low sweetly and reneshingly the cool night air 
blew upon hia burning brow 1 
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how heamiful the scene looked without dow erwy 
abject was silvered over with the moon’s beams ! 

How ineffable was the yearning he felt to creak aw*v 
trom his confinement ! 

For some moments Dick remained gazing In a kind o! 
ecstasy or trance. 

Put when calm reason came back to his aid ne took 
more careful note of the situation of his cell window. 

la the first place he made the discovery that he was at 
a much greater height from the ground than he had 
believed. 

But as he looked he saw that the tallest roofs any wm re 
visible around were considerably below him. 

So far as he was able to tell, too, there waa a small 
aved yard protected by a stone ws'l, which formed a 
oundary to the prison. 

While gazing down he canght sight of the forms of two 
men who were advancing towards each other. 

When within a certain distance they paused, and ap- 
parently exchanged some words, though no sonad reached 
Dick’s listening ears. 

Then turning round, both retraced their steps. 

OHAPTEE MCXXXIL 
is wmen dick tcrpin is brought to triax. 

Dtck Turpin watched both figures till they disappeared 
from view. 

Then, after a while, they appeared again, advanced 
to the same spot and retired. 

11 That is the outside watch of which the captain 
spoke ; and while that is kept up. how am I to escape ?” 

There seemed to be but one reply which could be given 
to this question. 

While the guard did its duty escape was Impossible. 
There was just the possibility that, now Slcellum was 
no more, this precaut’on would, after the tri.ri, fee dis- 
pensed with as superfluous. 

How frail a hope this was everyone mnst see. 

But it was the prisoner’s only hopp, and he seemed to 
cling to it with all the more tenacity because Le knew it 
was so slight. 

“ Were it not for those fellows,” he continued, rr.v.-tly 
afterwards, “I could see my way clear enough, witn su.k 
aid as Captain Hawk oould afford me. A steel saw 
would be wanted to cut through these bars, a ropo long 
enough to enable me to reach the ground, and then 
another rope, flung over the outer wall at the proper 
moment, which would enable me to scale that.” 

After this, escape seemed quite au easy matter, could 
the men who watched outside be anyhow got rid of. 

Dick remained watching for e long time — how long he 
did not trouble himself to think. 

But during the whole of the period, the men kept np 
their patrolling backwards and forwards with the most 
provoking regularity. 

Wearied out, at length, with watching, and finding 
that there waa nothing else to take cognizance of, and no 
advantage in remaining there, he cautiously descended. 

Yet he felt this was a privilege scarcely to be enough 
valued, and a feeling of the greatest gratitude towards 
Captain Kawk held possession of his heart. 

There was yet time enough for him to enjoy a good 
period of repose ; but his fear was that, when once fall- 
mg asleep, his slumber would be so deep that he would be 
unable to awake at the proper moment 
Nevertheless he flung himself down at full length, en- 
joying to the utmost the pleasure of stretching his limbs 
at freedom. 

As may be expected, the end of this was that he on- 
consciously fell off to sleep. 

Awaking with a sudden start, he found hlmseit very 
cold, and surrounded by an inteuse darkness. 

He knew well that when the jailer paid him his first 
visit it was scarcely daylight, and, therefore, with some 
trepidation, he sej, about the task of relockiug the fetters 
upou his limbs. 

Never, however, was any necessary act performed v.lth 
more unwillingness. 

He paused several times, for he was strongly assailed 
with the temptation to spring npon bis jailer when he 
entered, fling him down, and tmst to the confusion which 
wouid ensue to effect his escape. 

Tho chances of success^ however, if he adopted this 


course, were so very, very slight, that he felt he could 
not afford to venture upon it. 

II ne faoed - and the chances went as ten thousand tu 
one that he would fail— .more stringent precautions than 
ever would be taken, instead of a relaxation of those 
already in force, which was what he was hoping for. 

An indiscreet attempt wonld only serve to mar ail 
chances of the favourable accomplishment of a better- 
matured plan. 

Governed by these considerations, then, he went on 
w'th his unwelcome task, though many a heavy, regretful 
sigh escaped his breast 

He had baiely time to finish and to conceal the key 
which had been of such immense service to him when 
the sound of distant footsteps warned him of the approaeu 
of the turnkey. 

Upon entering, the man, according to his custom, 
glanced around in order to see whether everyt Ling pre- 
sented its usual aspect. 

On the present occasion he 6aw nothing to excite his 
suspicions, for Dick had been extremely careful to re- 
store everything exactly to its former position. 

The day passed without the occurrence of any particular 
Incident to break the monotony of prison life. 

Dick was enabled to preserve his cheerfulness by look- 
ing forward to the comparative freedom he should en- 
joy at night. 

Towards evening, in accordance with Sir Humphrey’s 
recommendation, Mr. Steel, the solicitor, paid Dick a 
visit. 

“It would be wrong of me,” he said, "to lead yon to 
suppose that there is the slightest chance of my being 
able to do the least good for you. Still, I will watch the 
case, though that must not buoy you up with any false 
hopes. I am truly sorry for you, and should rejoice to 
see you at liberty.” 

“ Many thanks for your kind wishes, but the caution 
yon have just given me is a needless one. I knew well 
enough from the first that the trial would be a mere 
form, and that I am as good as sentenced already. It 
was Sir Humphrey who would Insist that you should try 
to help me." 

" And so I will ; and what is more, I shall try with all 
my heart,” said the attorney, earnestly. “ I cannot forget 
what you have done : and you may depend that, should 
anything arise whicn can possibly be turned to your 
advantage, it shah be." 

“ You have my best thanks for that assurance, though 
still,” Dick added, “ I know already the termination of 
the trial.” 

Mr. Steel must have been fully impressed with the 
hopelessness of Dick’s case, for he never asked him a 
single question concerning it. 

Dick, however, thought fit to set him right as regard) 
the facts. 

“Of the paiticular crime laid to my charge I am no* 

“ fam afraid that will avail you little.” 

“ I do not expect much from it ; still, you may as well 
know the actual truth.” 

Dlok then described as well as he was able the way in 
which the ostler met his death. 

Mr. Steel shook his head. 

"I will bear the particulars in mind,” h<§said; “but 
yon must be aware that the dying witnessed testimony ot 
any person has great weight in a court of law, and you 
have only your bare word to bring against it” 

“ I understand you.” said Dick. “ Still, I should have 
felt more reconciled nad the charge against me possessed 
some foundation.” 

The attorney left soon after, and when Dick was left 
to himself he muttered : 

“I am now convinced that I have no hope to look for- 
ward to in that quarter,” 

His sole reliance rested upon Captain Hawk. 

It was strong, it is true; but then, he oould **ot help 
remembering that, after all, it was not much to depend 
upou. 

The captain himself stood in hazard of his life, and 
was liable to detection at any moment— particularly liable, 
one would think, when his habitual recklessness and care- 
lessness of consequences is borne in mind. 

Should he be discovered or captured, nothing could save 
Dick from his impending doom- __ 
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Whtti the <snsoner was ones again freed from hi* fetters, 
te found himself able to take a more cheerful view of 

wallers a brighter light seemed thrown upon the events 

Hi the future. 

This went on thus without the occurrence of aught de- 
serving of special mention, until the morning of the trial 
arrived^ 

It seems almost needless to sav that the deepest interest 
was manifested by all the inhabitants of the city, and that 
extraordinary efforts were necessary in order to have a 
‘banco of witnessing the interesting proceedings. 

A great improvement had taken place in Diclrs per- 
sonal appearance since his last examination, and on the 
present occasion he paid particular attention to his toilet. 

He did not succeed, however, in bis attempt to bear 
•ouwt resemblance to hts former self— his old acquaiat- 
anese would scarcely have known him now. 

Me. t M — Bl a oe Boa . 


In fact, at least sweaty year, seemed to have been 
added to his age., while his hair was perceptibly streaked 

Wl Buf I his eyes retained their brightness, aDd many re- 
marked what an eagle-like glance it Was which he gave 
on first making his appearance in the Court. 

The general hum and buzz which had hitherto pre- 
vailed among the den.elv-packed audifcry ceased as 
soon as he entered the dock. 

It was strange Indeed to see so man', many faces all so 
closely packed, and all turned towards one point. 

It is not to be wondered at if the prisoner did shrink ft 
little upon finding himself the focus of so rnauy eyes. 

But the action could hardly have been a momentary 
one, and then, having drawn himself up to his full 
height, be gave that rapid and searching glance around 
him of which we have just roadu mention 
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hut ho dropped his eyes almost instantly. 

Rapid as was his glance, it had nevertheless satisfied 
him upon one point. 

Captain Uawk was in Court, 

Dick wondered at his hardihood, for the recognition 
was instantaneous, and he only dropped his eyes bemuse 
he was afraid that his friend might be indiseveri' enough 
to make some sigu. 

The expression on the captain’s face at the moment 
when he first caught sight of it was such as to make 
Dick feel that so far events had gone on well. 

The silence which had greeted the prisoner's first 
appearance was of short duration. 

A general murmur arose, so loud as to prevent the 
commencement of the business of the Court. 

In vain the usher bawled for silence till he was as red 
in the face as the trimming on his robe. 

It was uot until the judge arose and pori.£; j*y declared 
that, at all hazards, the Court should Us cleared, that 
anything resembling order was obtained. 

The usual formalities observed on such occasions were 
then proceeded with. 

Rut we will not weary the reader by describing them 
in detail. 

The Clerk of the Arraigns rose, and read over the in- 
dictment. 

The ceremony, however, appeared to be one which 
might very well have been dispensed with, for no one 
paid the least attention to it. 

The judge held a whispered conversation with the. 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county, who had taken his seat 
upon the bench. 

The barristers at the table below amused and busied 
themselves in various ways. 

At la^t the clerk stopped with a sudden jStx 
“ Prisoner at the bar,” he exclaimed, “ you are cUerged 
upon this indictment with the crime of willul murder. 
Ars” ou ^uilty or not guilty ?" 

“ Not guilty I” responded Dick, in a voice, tuougn ap- 
parently low, was nevertheless distinctly audible in 
every corner of the Court. 

The plea was rocurded, and the business of the trial 
fairly began. 

It was uot until this moment that Dick noticed among 
the many influential gentlemen who had been accom- 
modated with seats on the bench was his stanch friend, 
Sir Humphrey Yeomans. 

The prosecution was conducted by the Attorney- 
General himself. 

“My lord and gentlemen of the jury," he said, In a 
rapid voice, “ it is far from my intention to occapy your 
time a«id attention for many minutes on the present occa- 
sion. To those few remarks which I have to make, I 
earnestly desire you will give your entire attention. 

“The prisoner at the bar is, I suppose, entitled to the 
claim of being considered one of the most notorious 
characters in the land. His misdeeds and daring defiance 
of justice are so well known that it is auiie unnecessary 
for me to dwell upon them here. 

“Aided by numerous well-paid accomplices, and by the 
poorer sort of people, whose good will he had gained by 
a few acts of interested liberality, he has succeeded in 
keeping at bay all the many parties of officers that have 
been sent out in pursuit of him. 

“ But that inevitable end which could have been fore- 
seen by anyone, has come at last — his time of triumph i3 
over — he is here in the dock before you on a charge 
aifecting his life. 

*• In the case of such criminals as the prisoner nt the 
bar (let us be thankful, gentlemen, that there are so few of 
ibein,) it is often felt to be a matter of some difficulty to 
fix upon some specific charge against them, aud bring the 
accusation home to them. 

When such notorious offenders are securea after the 
expenditure of so much time and trouble, it almost seems 
that the formality of a trial could be done away with and 
the speediest steps taken for execution. 

“ But the English law is jealous of the rights of every 
man, even when all claim upon the forbearance of society 
is forfeited, as in the case of the prisoner at the l«.r. 

“ It is a matter of gratification to me — not mereiy that 
there is no difficulty in iixiug npon a specific charge, but 
because the crime of which he is accused has been com- 
mit! -id only a short time, and the evidence upon it is so 


clear and complete as to brave no doubt of the prisoner's 
guilt. 

“ The crime is that of mmoer — the ons which all man- 
kind holds fu the most-abhor 3nce. As you are well aware, 
the penalty is death. 

“Leaving out of consideration all the manifold acts of 
turpitude which have been committed by the prisoner at 
the bar, we will try hint on the present chr?ge, for had he 
been ten times as guilty as be is the pv ^shment would 
still have been death. 

“I shall now proceed to call witi*essc*‘ before you — 
having first read this deposition made by the expiring 
man — who will be able to show that on the evening of the 
ISt h of the last month the prisoner at the bar did wilfully 
and with malice prepense, wound to the death one 
Samuel Thorpe, who held the situation of. ostler at the 
Crown and Cushion, the well-known inn on the London 
Road." 

The Attorney-General then read over the document 
containing the ostler’s deposition. 

As the reader is aware, it gave anything but a fair and 
just account of what had taken place, for it stated that 
Dick had, alternately by promises aud threats, endeavoured 
to persuade the ostler to furnish him witii a horse in 
order that ho might complete his escape. With this 
demand the ostler stated he resolutely refused to 
comply, and in consequence the prisoner had drawn his 
sword and plunged it into his breast before l»e had time to 
step aside or defend himself. 

The reader, being in possession of the actual facts as 
they occurred, will be able t-o see how grossly the 
mercenary and treacherous ostler misrepresented what 
had occurred. - 1 

Thost witnesses who had appeared before the magis- 
trate at the final examination now again stood forward 
and repeated the testimony they had previously given, 
which for the was correct enough. 

n r&x« medical evidence was given respecting, the 
wound, and a proper certificate of the ostler's death. 

With this, the case for the prosecution closed. "S 
Mr. Steel, to the surprise of many in .Court, then 
rose up, and, after glancing around, said: 

“ My lord and gentlemen of the jury,— 

“ I am not about, in the ordinary sense of the term, to 
defend the prinouer at the bar, but I am here to make to 
you a sta.^n«Ai which he desires should go forth to the 
world. 

“ It is „ t , ' affect that he is guiltless of the charge now 
brought against him. He solemnly avers that———’’ 

The Attorney-General jumped up. . £ 

“ My lord," he said, “I protest against this irrcgitlarlty. 
It my learued friend has any evidence to. offer ou the 
the part of the prisoner at the bar, well and good— let it be 
forthcoming; but if, as i imagine, he is onlv.about to 
repeat some general declaration of innocence made by 
the prisoner, and unsupported by testimony,. 1'subinit that 
the present is not a lilting opportunity for doing so, I 
feel certain your lordship will support. me in saying that 
the proper time for the making of such a statement is 
after the recordation of the verdict.” 

The judge ruled that his learned friend was right, aud 
Mr. Steel sat down with his statement unmade. 

The Aitorney-Generabrose again. 

“My lord and gentlemen of the jury, — . 

“I cannot refrain from directing your attention to the 
singular manner in which the. identity o_f the prisoner at 
the bar was discovered. The hand of Providence cannot 
bo more plainly traceable than in this instance. ’ The 
prisoner, maddened with drink, is taken prisoner apd 
locked up without the existence of th« faintest suspicion 
of who he was— so greatly has he altered during the last 
few months of his wretched existence. 

“But for the merest chance lie would undoubtedly hava 
beeji ;et at liberty again, when he would doubtless have 
succeeded in effecting his escape. But the ends of justice 
were net then to be set aside. He was called upon to find 
a surety for his future good conduct. This he could not 
obtain. Then it seems he wrote a letter to his brother, 
who is, I am given to understand, a worthy, honest man, 
requesting him to come forward aud be bail for him. -Thia 
letter was posted unpaid for, the brother refused to pay 
the postage, and the letter was finally sent to London to 
be opened and returned to the sender. It was tUeu that 
the almost inert*'”’'*’! discovert vm made that the write* 
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ns ao other than the famous— or eh all I eay in-famous — 
Dick Turpin, and that he was at that moment safely 
within the walls of York Castle, while the police officers 
were vainly searching for him in every direction. His 
identification followed ; and at ths-t same time he was 
indicted for the wilful murder of the ostler at the road- 
side inn.” 


CHAPTER MCXXXIII. 

SENTENCE OF DEATH 13 PRONOUNCED UPON DICK 
TURPIN. 

What is called nowadays a “sensation” followed the 
Attorney-General's remarks. 

Such a strange concatenation of circumstances was well 
calculated to excite a more than common degree of 
interest. 

The judge uow proceeded to sum up the evidence. 

The task was' by no means a difficult one, and did not 
occupy him many minutes. 

.He dwelt upon the weight which always attaches itself 
to the testimony of one like the ostler, who made his 
statements in the full belief that he had not much longer 
to live in this world. 

He referred, too, to the extraordinary manner in which 
Dick had been secured. 

He observed how strange it was to think that, after so 
atoy fruitless efforts to capture him, he should at last so 
singularly be found in custody. 

The evidence was so clear, he said, that he did not for 
his own part see how the jury could have any hesitation 
or difficulty about coming to a verdict. 

The jury appeared to have uo difficulty. 

Those who sat on the front row of seats turned round 
to those nehind them aud exchanged a whisper. 

Then ail sat down, and the foreman rose up. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, havo you considered your 
verdict ?” 

“We have.” 

“ Do you find the prisoner at the bar guilty or not 
guilty ?” " ‘ 

•* druilty !” 

This announcement took no one by surprise, ior the 
simple reason that every person in Court had fully ex- 
pected it. 

“ Prisoner at the bar,” said the Clerk of the Arraigns, 
“you Lave hoard the verdict. Have you anything to 
*»y why sentence should not be passed upon you ?” 

•Dick leaned forward towards Mr Steel, who whispered 
•nergeticaliy for a moment. 

..Then the. latter, turning round to the Court, saic 

“ My lord, the prisoner desires me to make the state- 
ment -which I was about to give when interrupted by my 
learned friend. It is brief. 

■“ He solemnly avers that he is guiltless of the crime 
laid to his charge. He does not pretend to dispute his 
identity; but he wishes it to be known that what the 
ostler uas sworn to as his dying deposition is not actually 
in' accordance with facts. The prisoner declares that the 
ostler offered to aid him to escape, provided he well paid 
him for doing so ; but finding that more money was to bo 
made by surrendering him a prisoner and claiming the 
reward, he resolved upon that course. Accordingly, he 
administered some drugged brandy to the prisoner, who 
did not discover it until !.e had swallowed a considerable 
portion of the liquor. Finding the plot discovered, the 
ostler rubbed forward with the intention of overpowering 
him, and in doing so became impaled upon the point of I 
the prisoner’s sword, which he held out before him in an 
attitude of defence ; so that it will be seen th? ostlei was 
actually the author and Lringer about of his own death.’ 

The statement was listened to attentively. 

As soon as Mr. Steel sat down, the judge assumed the 
black cap, and proceeded to paos sentence. 

• “ Prisoner at the bar,” he said, “ you have* this tfay 
been found guilty, upon the clearest evidence, of the 
heinous crime of wilful murder. You must L'.ow that 
your bare statement can have but little notice when 
weighed - againr* the testimony of a man at the point of 
deate, and who cjiV" have no motive for misrepresenta- 
tion. - ' 

“But leaving this point, it is qurte patent that you are 

B iltj of innumerable crimes, all of which are punishable 
death, and for this reapin' I feel no compunction in pro- 


nouncing the sentence of the Court, which is, that yew 
be taken hence to the place whence you came, and thence 
to the place appointed for execution, and that you be there 
hanged by the neck until you bo dead ; and may Heaven 
extend that forgiveness towards you which ths law will 
not permit us to show on earth !” 

An impressive silence followed. 

The two men who had stood beside Dick during the 
whole examination now signified that it was time for Luo 
to depart. 

Before leaving, however, Dick turned his owes to the 
spot where Captain Hawk was sitting. 

He was greeted in a moment by a reassuring smile. 

That did wonders for Dick’s heart, which had grown 
very — very heavy during the progress of the trial. 

Ho would not have been human had it not done so. 

But Captain Hawk’s smile gave him hope, and held out 
the assurance that after all he might yet bucceod in elud- 
ing the vigilance of his jailers and become a free man. 

Dick was now conducted to a different o6ll to the one 
he had formerly occupied, though the resemblauce between 
the two was so groat that they could scarcely have been 
distinguished from one another. 

Like the former one, this was situated near the top of 
the castle keep- 

It had one small window near the ceiling — & wiiidov 
that was very strongly barred. 

He was again loaded with fetters, aud left to pass as bear 
he might the brief time that was to elapse betoro the day 
came for his execution. 

Dick longed earnestly for night to come. 

He was anxious to climb up to the gratod window and 
peep out, in order to ascertain whether it commanded the 
same view as the other one. 

Fortunately, the small bunch of skeleton keys had not 
been found, aud as soon as ever the last visit was paid 
Dick set to work to put his doubts at rest. 

Practice had now rendered him expert in the removal of 
his fetters. 

Having freed himself from them, he mouuted up to ths 
window by the same means as before — that is to say, by 
the aid of the chair and table. 

The night was by no meaus a favourable ouo for obser- 
vation, as there was no moon. 

Still, he was enabled to discern after awhile the i oof- 
tops beneath him aud the boundary- wail. 

Whether the watch was continued he was unabla to as- 
certain. 

Wearied out at length, he laid down to sleep. 

As might be expected, his slumber was not a very calm 
or peaceful one. 

It was disturbed by many images, and all of them of a 
painful kind. 

As soon as the prison was opened to visitors, Captain 
Hawk appeared. 

He was still disguised as a Roman Catholic priest, and, 
having Sir Humphrey’s credential, no suspicion was felt 
about him. 

The authorities were quite willing that the prisoner, 
should be ministered to by a member of auy faith Ue 
thought fit. 

Captain Hawk played his part with more ability on this 
occasion than before. 

-He knelt down beside Dick, and while in this position 
slipped into the prisoner’s hands a small steel saw. 

li was a wouderful tool, most exquisitely made, of .the 
best temper, and so small that there could be little or no 
difficulty in keeping it concealed. 

‘•Dick,’’ he whispered, “whatever you do, take care of 
that saw, for upon it depends your freedom.” 

“ Fear nothing on that heal,” said Turpin. “ Ills al! 
gone well ?” 

" Better than I could wish.” 

The manner in which this sentence was pronounced, 
more' than the words themselves, revived Dick's 
hopes. 

His eyes sparkled with something like their former 
lustre as he glanced at his companion and waited to hear 
more. 

“The outside guard?” he said, interrogatively, finding 
the captain did not epeak. 

“ It is removed." 

“ Removed ? Are you sure of that ?” 

“Tmflre was no guard last night; and ( beard ft 
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wtunper to the effect that it would not be renewed, as tie/ 
were confident of your security.” 

Dick's lip curled with a derisive smile. 

“It would be different if Skellum lived, - he said. 

“No doubt. You have good reason to congratulate 
yourself upon his removal." 

“And how have you planned my escape ?” 

“ Very simply. This cell of yours is nearly at tne top 
of tha building. 

“i know it." 

“ That grated window yonder looks into a small court- 
yard." 

Dick nodded. 

“ You must work with the steel saw at those bars 
yonder until you are able to remove thsm at a moment’s 
notice." 

“ But how shall I reach court- yard ? You see there 
is no material here by which a rope could be manu- 
factured.” 

“ I will snpply you with one.” 

‘How ?” 

“I shall find a means, never fear. You don’t want it 

et; such a bulky object could not be hidden very well. 

shall contrive to let you have it on the night appointed 
for the escape.” 

11 And when will that be?" 

“It depends partly on yourself. How long would it 
take you to saw through those bars?” 

“ Two nights.” 

“ That will give you plenty of time. On the afternoon 
of the third day from this, then, yon shall have the 
rope.” 

“ I shall be ready.” 

“ When yon reach the court-yard," said CaptaK. Hawk, 
“you must cross it with all speed possible. Just oppo- 
site to yon you will find a rope Laugiug down. Seize it 
and ascend. I shall be on thb other side with a couple of 
good horses, and I hope we shall get some miles away 
before your escape is discovered." 

Dick i heart beat faster. 

“The plan is bold, simple, and straightforward.” 

“And therefore almost certain to succeed.” 

“ I think so.” 

“ Captain Hawk, yon are a true friend. Would that 
our acquaintance had begun earlier, and that we knew 
each other better 1" 

" There is plenty of time for that, Dick. Depend upon 
it, there are merry days in store.” 

Soon after this, Hawk took his leave. 

Dick was in a state of greater excitement, owing to the 
brilliancy of his hopes, than he had been since his 
capture. 

He had no little difficulty in restraining his emotions 
within moderate bounds. 

But, luckily, he did not meet with mauy interruptions. 

His mind was now exclusively filled with one object ; 
and all the day his eyes were fixed upon the little grated 
window, while he earnestly prayed for night to come 
that he might have the chance of making a trial of his 
taw. 

On that day Dick fared sumptuously, for his appetite 
was good. 

He had to pay, as we have said, a most extravagant 
price for all these luxuries ; but Dick Tnrpin was about 
the last man in the world to troublo himself npon this 
score. 

His dinner was washed down by a bottle of better 
wine than one could have fancied procurable within the 
walls of a prison. 

After that, Dick felt in perfect readiness for anv- 
tliing. 

Never did ho Lave a more difficult task than the one of 
simulating patieuce while he was so anxiously louging 
for the coining of night. 

As if to try him still further; the Governor was half an 
hour later than usual *n making, his rounds that 
night. 

This half-hour soerneu to "* as long as a day. 

When the visit was over, and when the Governor and 
his subordinates had retired, apparently under the im- 
pression that all was secure, Dick sst for a moment or 
two. and then freed himself from his fettors. 

With all speed the table and chair were olaocd beneath 
the window. 


Then moanting noiselessly, Dick peeped oat. 

All things below and around him were wrapped la 
darkness. 

Deep silence prevailed. 

Finding nothing was to be gained by observation, i fie 
prisoner, with a fast-beating heart, produced hie saw and 
set to work with it. 

The iron grating was old, bnt strong, despite the mau- 
ner in which the rust had corroded. 

Compared with the exquisitely-tempered steel saw, the 
iron bars teemed to be of some soft material. 

Diok worked steadily and perseveringly. 

Yet after an hour’s arduous toil he aeewij to have 
done but little, especially when oomptred with what re- 
mained to be done. 

The iron bars would have to be sawn through in at 
least eIx places before he could hope to have the aperture 
large eneugh to allow of the passage of his body. 

As yet he had produced but a slight Impression upon 
one of these bars. 

But he was working for his life and liberty ; and when 
two such precious possessions as these are at stake no 
enterprise is deemed too difficult— no toil too great. 

Bo it was with Dick. 

He worked with a will, and when the time earns when 
for safety’s sake it wa a absolutely necessary he should 
desist, he was so fatigued that he could scarcely move. 

With great care he blew away every atom of the iron 
filings, so that none of these should be seen, and so 
betray him. 

He was, however, well satisfied with hie labours, for he 
had certainly performed one half of his allotted task. 

When the turnkey entered the cell at the accustomed 
hour, he failed to perceive anything unusual in the cell, 
or in the prisoner himself. ' 

Having been not only awake, bnt at work, during the 
whole of the night, Dick stood greatly in need of rest 
and as soon as he was alone prepared himself to sleep. 

Iu a few moments he was profoundly unconscious of 
everything, and remained so nntil the removal of the 
heavy fastenings on the outside of the cell door aroused 
him. 

Starting up suddenly, he was surprised to find that the 
day was already far advanced. 

The opening door disclosed the form of the priest, who 
had come, as everyone ra the castle who knew anything 
about it fully believed, to administer spiritual consolation 
to the condemned prisoner. 

And in one seuuo so he had — the consolation of spirit, 
of which Dick considered himself most in need. 

The very first glance at the captain’s face assured the 
prisoner that all continued to go welL 
There was no difficulty about communicating with each 
other, for the turnkey left them to themselves, as is usual 
in such cases. \ 

“ All gocts on as you could wish ?” were Dick’s first 
words. 

“ Yes, most favourably. And you ?” 

“I worked during the whole’ of last night; but the 
bare are very thick, and will have to be sawn through in 
many places." 

“ It is a tedious labour.” 

“ Very.” 

“ But time will enable you to accomplish: it* 

“The task is half performed.” 

“ Why, then, all is well. r Work with equal vigour to- 
night, and to-morrow get what rest you can. You will 
have need of all your atrength to-morrow night" 

“ I know it. And the rope ?” 

“ You shall have it." 

“But how?" 

“I have hit upon the means,” said Captain Hawk, 
with a satisfied smile, “ and 1 think you will give mo 
credit for a little ingenuity." 

‘ I am all impatience to know it” 

“ Well, then, every day you receive a good dinner, do 
you not ?” 

“ Certainly ; but how—” 

“Wait a moment, and yep shall hear. When the 
turnkey comes in to-morrow among other things, a 
fruit pie of some sort- The fc&f bf breed you will reaeiv* 
as usuaL” 

“ Yea— but— ” 

I Do cot interrupt me. The turnkey Nways bring* 
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yo« vwioe u much of everything M yon want, because 
•11 that you leave he has himself * 

“Just so.” 

“ Well, then, \ have fo u uu out the place where he is in 
the habit of procuring these delicacies for your table, 
and 1 have bribed the woman who serves him so heavily 
that she haa con mted to do all that 1 require' 

“And that is?" 

“ To contest one half of the rope Inside the loaf of hi ead 
—the other half will be in the pie di6h, covered with the 

oast" 

“ I see— & see. Bat will not these things be examined 
at the gate ?” 

“No. I have seen careful to ascertain that.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“If anyone sent yon anything it would be most 
rigoronsly searched ; but these things, you understand, 
corns from a regular place of business, where the people 
could have no interest in befriending prisoners, and are 
fetched in by a turnkey. This is how it happens that the 
things escape scrutiny.” 


CHAPTER MCXXXIV. 

CAPTAIN HAWK HAS A HARROW ESCAPE OF DETECTION IN 
THE VESTIBULE Or THE PRKO.t. 


“I wttr— I seel” responded Turpin, whose hopes rose 
higher. “ Success is certain.” 

“ J think we may really venture to think so. Of course, 
when the provisions come, you must observe every 
caution. It will be yonr fault if the turnkey has any 
suspicions.” 

“It will be my fault, and If it happeus I shall be con- 
tent to abide the consequences of it.” 

“That is enough, then. I will answer for the 
rest.” 

“But,” said Dick, and then he hesitated ae if in doubt 
whether to proceed. 

“ But what ? Why do you pause ?” 

“Because I ought to feel certain I could trust 
you." 

“Of course you can. But what was vour thought ?” 

“I was wondering whether it would be possible to 
make a loaf and pie-di6h hold a sufficient quantity of rope 
to enable me to escape. The cell window is a long way 
from the ground.” 

“ I ought to have explained,” said the captain, b astily ; 
“ and by no means wonder at your question." 

“I might have known you would not have overlooked 
such sn important point.” 

“ The fact is, I have had the rope prepared especially. 
B<Ang made entirely of silk, it is consequently very fine, 
and yet strong enough to bear ten times your weight. 
You need be under no apprehensions about a breakage.” 

“ Pardon me — I see now it was simple enough." 

“Ordinary rope," pursued the captain, “would have 
been by far too bulky to be serviceable ; but this will bo 
just what you require. At one end is & book, which will 
suable you to fasten it readily and securely.” 

“A thousand thousand thanks! I feel now assured 
that the escape will be a successful one.” 

“ Of course it will — why doubt it ?” 

'“ I do not.” 


“Then I will leave yon. You understand what you 
have to do, because I intend this to be my last visit to the 
castle. The Governor tried to intercept me as I was leav- 
ing yesterday, and I want to avoid a meeting with him if 
I can possibly do 60 .” / 

“ Pray be careful,” said Dick, with sudden alarm for the 
safety of his friend. 

“ I will be careful ; make yourself quite easy on that 
score ; 1 am not likely to forget that I hold your life in toy 
hands.” 

“ But for your own sake !” 

“ To tell you the truth, when there is no one else con- 
cerned beside myself I always laugh at danger — it is best 
to despise it.” 

•• Still, be cautious — yonr life baugs upon a thread.” 

“A strong one, I hope, but let us leave this. I will 
repeat once more what you have to do : descend by the 
rope— cross the court-yard— seize the rope you will find 
thrown over the wail. On reaching the summit you will 
•e» me- -as. other moment we shall bo off and away as 
»,f4».y ae the two boot horse? in York can tako us*.’ 5 


Dick pressed his friend’s hand warmly, and renewed hit 
thanks. 

“ So simple a plan,” he 6aid, “and depending on 60 few 
contingencies, is certain to succeed,” v 

If you perform your part,” responded the captain, “ I 
have little fear of the result.” 

With these words the pair parted. 

The captain pulled his broad-brimmed hat well over his 
eyes, and gathered his gown around him. 

“ If that confounded Governor is only out of the way,” 
he muttered, as he followed the turnkey along the corri- 
dor, “ all will be well.” 

The outer vestibule was quickly reached. 

The captain drew a long breath when he saw the 
Governor was not present. 

Ten strides took him to tho outer door. 

The man on duty thrust his key into the lock and was 
in the act of turning it when Hawk’s quick ear caught the 
sound of a footstep, and some one behind him said ; 

“ Ahem 1” 

The turnkey stopped unlocking the gate and turned 
round, for he at once recognised the voice. 

“ Reverend sir," said the Governor, hastening forward, 
“a word or two, if you please, before you go.” 

The captain was now, to use his own expression, “ in 
for it." 

The much-dreaded ordeal could not be avoided. 

Now that this interview was inevitable the captain pat a 
bold front on the matter. 

Turning round, he bowed low, as though to intimate 
that he was entirely at the Governor's service. 

“Ahem!” said the latter, again. “Myself and some 
others are anxious to know how you have succeeded in 
your interview with the desperate character we have 
now iu custody?” 

“ I don’t think he suspects me,” thought Captain Hawk. 

Then aloud he said : 

“ I think, sir, that I have no great reason to complain 
Conscientiously, I may say that I have used my best 
eiideavours, and have every hope that I shall succeed.” 

“ Ah 1 that is very satisfactory. But as there is an un- 
easy feeling abroad respecting the prisoner, excuse me for 
suggesting that it would be still more satisfactory if he 
made a confession.” 

“ He has confessed,” said the captain. 

“ Confessed ?’ ’ 

‘‘ Yes, this morning.” 

“ And has he signed it ?” asked the Governor, 
eagerly. 

“Not yet. Buthe has told me all from first to last. 
At his request, I am now about to commit the facts to 
writing in as brief a manner as I can. On my next visit 
be will sign the document, and after bis execution be 
desires that it may be made publio.” 

“ And does he seem reconciled to his fate ?” 

“ Through my exhortations, I think — humbly, of 
coutse — that I may say yes.” 

“ That is very gratifyiug. I confess this was my own 
opinion. But there have bepn others professing to" know 
the man who have stated that this apparent resignation 
of his is ten times more to be dreaded than anv agpuifost*- 
tiors of violence.” 

The captain could not repress a smile. 

The Governor noticed it, and said : 

“ You smile, reverend sir.” 

“ It was at the thought of how much they were mis- 
taken.” 

“ Berieve me, it is no slight relief to me to hear you say 
so. Until a moment or so ago, I had serious thoughts of 
renewing the outside guara rouud tho prison, which 
some kave said ought never to Lave been discon- 
tinued.” 

The captain, at hearing this, felt the perspiration start 
out at every pore. 

“What is your opinion, reverend sir?” addod the 
Governor. «. 

“ I do not like to take the responsibility of uttering it,” 
answered the captain, with a hesitation and embarrass- 
ment which the Governor was far from attributing to its 
real cause ; “ but if I may sp^ak from the apparent state 
of the prisoner's mind, 1 must say that I think th*,re can 
be no need of it. He is, I believe, quite resigned to hi? 
fate. I must take my leave now,” he added, “ for I have 
much on my h&uda.” 
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•' Aud you will bo here to-ra'orrow ?” 

“ Yea, to-morrow, if possible; at auy rate, on the u*xt 
day.” 

Captain Hawk thought at those words afterwards, for 
when ne uttered them, nothing waa further from his in- 
tention. 

The Governor bowed, and retired. 

The next moment Captain Hawk, to his intense satis- 
faction, was outside the prison. 

Not until then did he venture to breathe freely. 

“ Confound him 1” he ejaculated. “Renew the eatside 
guard ! That would be destruction to my plau. I am 

f lad I know of this, for I should think twice now before 
trusted myself inside those strong stoue walls. Per- 
haps what I have said will bo sufficient to prevent him 
from carrying out his intention. At any rate, I can only 
hope so.” 

In truth, it was no slight thing that Captain Hawk 
should thus have undergone the ordeal of a few minutes’ 
Interview with the Governor of York Castle. 

He was not prepared to submit the excellence of his 
disguiso to so severe a trial. 

In the meanwhile, Dick, profoundly ignorant of the 
narrow escape of discovery his friend had just had, did 
nothing but felicitate himstlf upon the tempting prospect 
he had before him. 

The means devised by Captain Hawk were so simple 
tLat the more the details were dwelt upon the greater 
seemed to be the probability of ultimate complete suc- 
cess.- • 

Ilis hopes continued to rise, and it may certainly be 
said that never was there enterprise about which he felt 
so sanguine. 

Nothing of particular moment occurred to break tUe 
ordinary routine of life in his cell until after the Governor 
had paid his usual nocturnal visit. 

When that was over, Dick renewed hi3 work upon the 
iron bars. 

Ho laboured with even greater energy than on the pre- 
ceding night. 

He did not stop to rest until he had cut deeply into 
every one of the bars in such a manner that they could 
bp completely severed in an hour at the utmost. 

The night was a rough and boisterous one — just such 
as he would have chosen for his projected escaj-o, for 
while the wind was roaring 60 about the massive pile it 
was next to an impossibility for auy slight unusual sound 
to attract notice. 

On this occasion Dick Lad been careful not to lose the 
small iron filings, but had collected them carefully and 
mixed them with a small quantity of black dirt, of which 
there was a plentiful supply upou the floor and walls of 
the cell. 

The whole he then moistened with some of the wiue 
which had by accident been spilt upon the table. 

Having worked the whole up into a soft mass, he ap- 
plied it to those places whore he had used his saw, and 
so concealed what he had done. 

Of course, Lad anyone gone close to the grating, a 
single glance would have shown what had been done. 

Hut it was not possible to detect that aught was amiss 
while standing on the floor of the cell, and this was 
euougb, for Dick. Lad not to dread any closer examina- 
tion. 

It was probably Dick’s fancy which made him think 
that the turnkey looked more closely and suspiciously 
around the cell than usual. 

Hut he saw nothing. 

The active exertions he had made caused Dick to eat 
with a good appetite. 

Doubtless this, being intended fer bis last day, would 
have seemed at least double the length of any other • but 
Dick was 60 Cumpletelv fatigued that, he fell Into a deep 
sleep, ar.d passed several hours of it in unconsciousness. 

Let Lis sleep was vexed with terrible visipus, and when 
he awoke tt was with a sudden start. 

The perspiration stood out upon his brew m large 
drops. 

lie glanced round him wildly for a moment, and Lhen 
seemed actually to derive consolation from tbs fact that 
he v as safe in hi3 cell. 

“ How horrible !” he murmured, in a hollow voice. {• It 
■vas .only a dream ; but if I had another such a one I 
46001 1 dread to dose my eyes again.’’ 


He shuddered from head to foot, and some time elapsed 
before be could shake off the effects of the terrible vision 
with which he had been visited. 

The remembrance of what he had to do in a short 
time assisted him greatly in recovering his composure. 

It was truly comforting to think that withiu all pro- 
bability not more than four or five hours bad to elapse 
before he should again be in possession of that most pre- 
cious cf all things— his liberty. 

In the morning, at breakfast, be had, recording to his 
usual custom, ordered his dinner, aud was careful to 
carry out Captain Hawk’s injunction. 

At the usual hour the turnkey entered. 

“A feast for a prince!" he said, as he placed the 
articles o’.,e by one upon the table. “ I admire you 
captain — I do indeed. I never knew anyone in "this 
prison, all the years I Lave been in it, make thcntselves 
so comfortable and contented as you have. You Look 
a hundred per cent better than you did when yon 
came.” „ 

“ 1 am, thanks to your attention,” said Dick, with a 
smile. 

“Well, perhaps so. All I can 6ay is, if yon manag« 
to get through all you have on the table before you you 
won’t hurt.” • 

This was no doubt right. 

There seemed to be enough for half a dozen men. 

>1 will try to do justice to ft,” said Dick. • - ■ 

I “ Do, captain. Take your time, if you want anything 
else you have only to call out. I shall be just oh the 
other side of the door, that’s all.” “ 

Dick was full of impatience for this man to be gone, 
yet he dared not manifest the least 6ign of this feel - 
ing. ~~ ~- • 

Most difficult, however, was it for him to keep this 
control over himself. 

On the table before him he saw the loaf and the pie- 
dish as well. 

The moment the turnkey left him he seized. the firSt- 
uarued article, being full of anxiety to satisfy himself that 
it really contained the rope. 

Pulling the loaf apart, he found in the centre of it a 
quantity of silk cord. " .1 

There seemed- to be very little, however, though he 
found it was rolled up tightly into the smallest possible 
compass. ■ . "■ 

It was very fine — almost too fine to enable anyone to 
grasp it firmly. 

Dick hid this in a moment. 

He did not doubt now that the remainder was In the 
pie-dish, 60 he prepared to eat hie dinner. 

He found himsdt able to do but scaut justioe to it, his 
thoughts being all the time fixed upon the pie. 

Ilis impatience increased to such an extent that he found 
it beyond his control. 

He cut the pie with a trembling Land. 

He wa-, not disappointed. 

The silk cord was there. 

Pulling it out, be secreted it hastily, and finished his 
meal. 

When the things were removed by the turnkey, Dick 
was in an agony of suspense for the Governor to pay his 
customary visit. 

Yet much as he longed for, he justly dreaded this 
erdeal. . " — c 

At the least symptom of anything euspioious, & search 
might be made, which would inevitably bring to light the- 
much-prized cord, and so cut off all hopes of hiS 
escape. • ■ - - ", 

Under the circumstances. Dick did the very best thing 
possible. - "- \ 

This was to place himself at full length npon the bench, 
with the cord beneath him, and to cover himself over 
with the rug as though he had retired to rest for the 
night. - 

When the Governor entered, he affected, to have been 
just aroused from a light 6leep. 

Nothing could have looked more unsuspicious. ' . . 
The Governor glanced round him with a satisfied air j 
and, fnllv impressed with the conviction that the prisoner 
was perfectly safe, he left the cell. . . . ■ *■ -IJ 

“ Ha,” he said to the turnkey, as he strode a!onj> the 

I corridor, 1 what a thing it i6 to maintain perfect discipline 
inride a prison 1 I never could account for escape* ' in 
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eny other way than concluding that the Governors have 
Ueu remiss in their duty. 1 never had an escape in my 
time, and never <ekall while I continue to make iuv regular 
dv litly round." 

From this it will be seen that the Governor returned to 
his quarters on this occasion in as comfortable a state of 
mind as can be imagined, little thinking how truly use* 
less were those visits of inspection upon the Importance 
ol which he so prided himself. 

When Dick realised that he was really left alone for 
the night, his emotions were so great that ho was com- 
pletely overpowered. 

At last he managed to draw forth his skeleton keys, 
but his hands shoort so, and his heart beat at such a 
rapid rute, that he could make no use of them. 

That he should suffer no ordinary amount, of excite- 
ment on euch an occasion can readily euough be 
imagined. 

At last, however, he managed to calm himself. 

The fetters were unfastened and laid upon the fl >or. 

“ In the morning,” he said, “ when they see them here, 
they will wonder by what mysterious agency I miuaged 
to slip out of lheifi.” 

\ud to make this wonder the greater ho re-locked them 
all again. 

Then, mounting to the window, he commenced his 
work. 

The night was by no means such as he could wish. 

A slight breeze was blowing, which drove several 
detached masses of clouds across the heavens. 

When the clouds covered the moon the obscurity was 
deep enough for his purpose; but the darkness did not 
last long, and when the cloud passed over it made the 
mouu light appear, by contrast, to be twice as bright as it 
ready was. 

iiu, ine attempt must be made. 

With hearty goodwill did Diek work; and yet, for all 
that, rather more than an honr elapsed before he finished 
his work of sawing through the iron bars. 

The top bar he did not saw quite through, but suffi- 
ciently to enable bint to bend it in such a manner as to 
leave plonty of room for him to slip out. 


CHAPTER MCXXXV. 

TUB RESULT OF DICK TURI'lN's ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE 
FROM YORK CASTLE. 

Having reached this stage In his progress to freedom, 
Pick Turpiu for the first time paused to rest. 

Now that the grating was positively removed, It did 
indeed seem to him that the most serious obstacle inter- 
vening between himself and liberty was no longer in ex- 
istence. 

Bo great was his impatience that it had even hurried 
him on to doing it before he examined the cord which had 
been so cleverly delivered to him. 

Nor did he seem in any hurry to do so. 

Leaning his arms upon the edge of the opening in the 
nail — for window we cauuot call it — he looked out upon 
the scene bi fore him. 

The rapidity with which he had worked had greatly 
exhausted him, and now, with sensations of the keenest de- 
light,' he felt the cool night air fan his temples. 

He looked down at the boundary wall he had to cross. 

When the moon’s disc happened to be free from cloud3 
he could seo this plainly enough. 

Then he looked for some signs of Captain Hawk with 
the horses he h&-l promised. 

A keen pang shot through his heart whon he found lie 
was not to be seen, 

A moment’s rejection, however, told him how foolish 
it was on hts part to expect to see anything of the kind. 

Captain Hawk would bike the utmost pains to kocp 
himself invisible. 

Had he been seen by Dick he must have also occn ex- 
posed to the view of anyone else who might happen to 
look out in that direction. 

This was a dauger he would never incur, as he wotild 
know if seen suspicion would be immediately excited. 

“ Ho is there ait right," And Dick, after a pause. “I 
will not wrong him by doubting him for a single moment ; 
beyond ail question he will be as good as Ins word." 

Beiug now considerably restoi, Dick stepped down to 
:XAUiiue ina cord. 


The opportunity was a favourable one, for the moon 
was shining into Lis coll with so much brigiuuess tliot ha 
had no difficulty at all in seeing what he was about. 

When the cord was ail unwound, and the two pi&.e# 
joined together, he computed the total length to be 
between sixty and seventy feet. 

This, he was quite sure, was mcne than long eno^xyh to 
reach from the highest point of the eastlo to tlie^f g.jn «£ 
so that all uneasiness on this head was at uu end. 

He tried it alb and found the strength very great ; nor 
was it so difficult to retain a firm grasp upon it as he at first 
Imagined. 

At one end of the cord a strong iron hook was carefully 
fastened. 

Haviug tested the whole to the best of his ability, and 
found it perfectly secure, he prepared himself to take a 
last leave of his cell. 

His heart beat faster, and bis breath came and went in 
sudden gasps. 

Who could wonder that his excitement should now 
have risen to its highest pitch ? 

When ho stood once mure upon tho chair, ho trembled 
so with excess of agitation as to cause tho structure below 
him to shake violently. 

His first earn was to secure the hook. 

This was a matter of uo difficulty. 

Ho had left about two inches of tho upright bar stick- 
ing up from the masonry, and a b.'*ter place of fastening 
than this could hardly ho conceived. 

With shaking fingers he adjusted the hook, and pulled 
it to nrnko sure that it was firm and that the fragment of 
the upright iron bar was sufficiently stroug'to sustain hts 
weight. 

All seemed well. 

llis efforts only served to make the rope more secure. 

Ami yet at this moment lie was conscious of fooling a 
powerful disinclination to trust himself to the rope. 

It was one of those strange inward presentiments which 
wo all feel at some time or other, and which are in general 
too apt to be disregarded. 

The feeliug grew stronger and stronger, and it required 
more than an ordinary effort to shako it off. 

But Diek did so. 

“ This is folly," lie said — “absolute folly and weakness. 
I could not have believed 1 was so childish. What have 
1 to fear? All is wclb The rope is strong ana securely 
fixed.” 

. Yet though liis lips declared all to be well, his heart 
whispered all was not well. 

“it is the ease With which I have succeeded that has 
made me so apprehensive. 1 will take effectual steps to 
put an eud to it without delay.” 

So sayiug. he cautiously set himself to work to pass 
through the aperture, u proceeding that was by no means 
easy. 

Ho took care to keep fast hold of the rope, and in less 
than a moment had fairly committed himself to it. 

Blowly and careiully ho suffered the silken cord to slip 
through his hands — lower and lower he went. 

Half the descent was successfully accomplished- — per- 
haps rather more than half — when, with frightful sudden- 
ness, Dick found the rope was uo longer supported from 
ab< >ve. 

Whether the jtitting-up piece of iron bar had broken 
away from the mortar iu which it was embedded — 

Whether the cord had snapped — 

Or whether the iron of which the hook was composed 
nad proved too light and weak to support his weight he 
knew not. 

But his mind was filled with tho awful and appalling 
consciousness that he was falling through the air. 

The sensation was a horrible one. 

involuntarily, a dismal shriek tlirillad from hi* 
lips. 

It echoed far and wido in the silent air. 

Then instantly came a horrid crashing souniS. 

It was succeeded by intense silence. 

But this silence was of the shortest possible dura- 
tion. 

It might have been that tho prison officials had become 
aware that tho prisoner was no longer a tenant of his ceil 
before that awful shrioK arose which startled etsry- 
body. 

Be this how It may, it at all events, is certain that, fritk 
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the rapidity of lightning. fights appealed at the various 
windows of tnr caMle waffs. 

A h iijrtj boll si-ut forth a sonorous clang. 

Those booming sounds, striking Hie uisrht air, would 
echo far and wide ovtsr the peaceful eily, and at once 
apprise the inhabitants of what had occurred. 

That bell was never tolled except on the occasion of an 
escape or a fire. 

Dick lay upon the hard flagstones moaning slightly, 
and apparently being unconscious of where he was. 

But where was Captain Hawk ? 

I rue to his engagement, he was at the proper spot at 
the appointed hour. 

He was fully alive to the necessity of concealing him- 
self from the observation of any of the officials or inhabit- 
ants of the castle, and this if? hew it happened that Dick 
could not catch a glimpse of LFa, 

There being no guard not, round the interior wall, the 
captain had no fear of an interruption. 

The horse he had hired for Dick Turpin's uso ho se- 
cured by the bridle to Satan's saddle, for he knew his own 
docile steed woukl obey him in all things by word of 
command, and that there was no need to subject him to 
any sort of restraint. 

lie held the rope in his hand which he told Dick would 
be fpuud hanging down on the inner side from the top of 
the boundary wall. 

At one end was secured a small leaden weight, so that 
he should have no trouble in easting his line ovor. 

Feeling satisfied that all was well, and judging that 
the hour was close at hand when ho might catch a 
glimpse of his comrade, he held himself prepared for im- 
mediate action. 

Hu made his horse, Satan, stand close against the prison 
wall in such a manner that his side was pressed against 
the brickwork. 

Then, holding the rope coiled up over one arm, the 
captain mounted ; but, instead of sittiug, stood up on the 
saddle. 

This was rather a ticklish position fo occupy. 

Nearly all depended upou the horse, however. 

Should the auimal move, a fall would be the almost cer- 
tain result. 

But Captain Hawk knew that Satan would stand as 
immovable as the wall itself. 

By reaching up his arms the captain could put his 
hands upon the spike-protected ooping of the boundary 
wall, and peep over. 

lie glanced about him rapidly. 

lie saw, iu the first place, that the coert-yard was 
empty. 

That was a great satisfaction. 

Glaucing upwards, he was just tn time to see Dick In 
the act of passing through the window of his cell. 

lie held his breath, aud gazed with the intensest 
interest. 

From where he stood the feat which Dick was at- 
tempting seoinod, in good truth, a most perilous one. 

The slender silk cord was iuvLiLle, and, in comparison 
with the huge mass of building, Dick looked like a fly 
upou the wall. 

Until that awful moment when there ceased to be any 
support from above all went well, and Captain Hawk 
began to breathe more freely, and to think that, after all, 
the descent was not so terrible as it seemed. 

Then he beheld his comrade fall, so suddenly that he 
•ould scarcely credit the evidence of his own seuses. 

His first thought was that Diek must have lost his grasp 
In some way, but the same moment he saw that some- 
thing had given way above. 

The shriek was an awful one which pealed from the 
prisoner’s lips when L> felt himself failing headlong 
down. 

Captain Hawk started, and “ttered a faint ejaoui&Fon 
of horror. 

Be rgot the unsteadfast nature of his footing; and 
as it iv,uired considerable nicety of balauce to stand 
upright upon the horse’s back at all, it follows that this 
start caused him to slip and lose his foothold. 

He made a desperate effort to save himself, and 
partially succeeded. 

But lor all that he fell heavily and awkwardly uudsr the 
Horse a feet, where he lay for a few moments hall stunned 
ut wholly arable to move. 


Al fir-T he could hardlj' sali'-fy hinwlf whether u« uut 
'all lli.'it had just ha|i|H-uod tvm. a frt-afc »i hi* own iau«--y. 

To satisfy hiiuiiidf. he struggled to his feet. 

He was badly bruised by his fall, aud the attempt oost 
biui great pain 

Still more painful, however, was it 4# remount his 
eteed. 

Satan had never stirred. 

Once more he peeped over the wall. 

At a little distance from him, he could see Dick on the 
stones. 

He was groaning faintly. 

“ I may Be in time to save him yet, for he fs not dead," 
was the thought that flashed like lightning across the 
highwayman’s brain. 

In a second h# had thrown the weighted rope over the 
wall. 

Having done so, there was no difficulty In securing H 
to the stout iron spikes. 

By the time this was done, however, a door opened, 
out of which poured a large and well-armed body of men, 
many of whom carried such lights as in their haste and 
confusion they had had time to procure. 

“Lost — lost!” ejaculated Captain Hawk. “I am too 
late !’’ 

He was right. 

The men, headed by the Governor, had formed them- 
selves into a dense throng round the prostrate form. 

To have attempted a rescue would have been an act of 
such utter madness that even the captain shrunk from it. 

To have saved Dick would have been impossible, while 
lie would have been quite certain to bring about his own 
capture. 

The loud tolling of the bell still continued ; and though 
so short a time had elapsed since the alarm was given, yet 
there were manifest signs that it had widely spread, for 
people came rushing towards the castle from every direc- 
tion. 

This boded danger to Captain JTawk, but he disr^ 
carded it, and continued gazing down into' the court-yar 
Isiio one fascinated. 

Alauy were the ejaculations of wonder which fell from 
the lips of the assembled crowd when they saw Dick in 
the court-yard. 

But the Governor, after one glance, guessed just what 
had occurred. 

Raise him quickly and gently, and carry him insid* 
Thank Ileavtn it is no worse 1” 

Apparently, the attempt to raise the fearfully-bruised 
torm was productive of the acutest pain. 

His groans increased until they became soreams, 

“ I cau’t stand this,” cried Captain Hawk, “ not if I die 
for him !” 

As he spoke he made a desperate effort to raise himself 
to the top of the wall. 

In an ordinary way there is little doubt he would have 
succeeded iu his endeavour. 

But now, having so recently been hurt, he felt his limbs 
so stiff and sore as to make the attempt an abortive oue. 

Before he could renew it the whole party had passed 
through the doorway and disappeared. 

lie neard the ponderous door slammed to, and after- 
wards the clangour of the bars and holts. 

Dick %vas beyond his aid now. 

With a heavy heart the captain placed himself la the 
saddle aud rode slowly away. 

“ I would rather have given up my life," he murmured, 
with deep earnestness, “than such a calamity a* this 
should have happened. What can 1 do now? What 
cau be more unfortunate ? My next step, I suppose, will 
be to resume my old disguise, and ascertain the extent of 
his injuries. There may be a chance that a second attempt 
may succeed ; but I fear It — 1 sadly fear it." 

CaptaiL Hawk carried out the intention b« had ex- 
pressed. 

Despite his own great personal danger in doing so, be 
presented himself at the earliest allowed moment on the 
following morning at the wicitet ot the prison. 

Had he not kuowu so well what had occurred, a glance 
would have told him that something verv uuusual had oo> 
curred to disturb the mouotony of the prtson. 

“ If our services will be needed, l thiuk, holy father," 
said tha turnkey, unsuspiciously. “ The prisoner mads e 
desperate attempt to escape laet night ; hut failed, and He 
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now kids more (lead than alive on a bed where he is 
closely watched. Not that ho is to bo feared now, how* 
#ver — ha cannot raise his hand.’' 

Captain Hawk was much distressed to hear this 
account of V's companion, and hoped that he should find 
thu:;* no* ^ite so bad as they had been represented to 
him. 

Merely cnanking trie man for his intelligence, but 
taking cate to express his astonishment at what he had 
heard, the captain passed on. 

He was at once allowed to see the prisoner. 

He found two of the turnkeys in the cell. 

The different things the captain had given Dick had 
Been found, and the pair were speculating as to the means 
by which the prisoner had obtained them. 

‘ When the captain bent down over the bed, Dick’s face 
lighted up with a smile of recognition, 

No. 254.— Buck HuoH, 


Hawk made a hasty and almost imperce^ tible sign foe 
him to be cautious. 

“ You little expouted to find me thus ; but all is over 
now : 1 feel that I must resign myself to my fate.”. 

“ Are you much hurt ?” asked the seeming priest, in a 
voice of the deepest grief. 

“ No bones broko, the doctor says,” Dick answered, 
feebly. “ He has caused me a thousand tortures by his 
examination. Would — oh, would t*»at I had fallen a 
little further !” 

He was compelled to pause and utter a gtwn, 

Tbe two turnkeys, having no suspicion that the priest 
was other than he seemed to be, without being requested 
to do so, withdrew to suoh a distance as to be out of ear* 
shot, though they oould still watob the movements of 
their prisoner. . . ^ 

Seeing this, Diok whispered, in a low tore i 
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" Oantain, I feel that 1 hare not long to lire. Do not 
shake jour head, or attempt to convince me that I am 
mistaken ; I cannot misunderstand my feelings now. I 
almost succeeded, but ray fate is that I shall remain here. 
I know tho worst, and so shall not shrink, but nerve 
inyself as best I may to meet my doom. Weie the prison 
doors thrown open to mo at this moment, 1 am conscious 
that it would be of no advantage to me 1 have an in- 
ward feeling which tells me that the Injuries I hare 
received arc mortal ones. Besides, I could read that the 
surgeon’s opinion was that there were no hojiee of my 
recovery. What I long for is that I may be allowed to 
yield up my life in this place, and not upon the 
gallows.” 

Bain again compelled him to pause. 

Captain Hawk was so much overcome by his emotions 
that he found himself unable reply. 

He tried to gulp down the painful swelling that seemed 
suddenly to rise up in his throat and prevent all furtner 
utterance, but the endeavour was a vain one. 

CHATTER MCXXXVI. 

ritF PARTING OF DIClv TUP.PIN AND CAPTAIN HAWK.— 
TI1B EXECUTION — CONCLUSION. 

Dick Turpin fixed his lustreless eyes upon the captain’s 
face, and went on : 

“ I do not fear death," he said. “ Life has long had but 
little charms for me, now it has none at alL But 1 area J 
tho scaffold — the gaping, gibing crowd, and the hateful 
hangman's loathsome touch — my sole surviving hope is 
that I may escape this." 

He paused again. 

‘‘Never despair," said Captain Hawk, with an inef- 
fectual attempt to appear hopeful himself. “ I—” 

Dick shook his head. 

** I know,” he continued — “ I can understand how I feel ; 
the consciousness is strong upon me that I have not many 
hours to live. After 6uoh injuries as l have received it is 
a wonder that I live at all — quite out of the question that 
1 can recover. I feel, too, that this will be our last meet- 
ing, and so I wish you to listen to the few words I have to 
&.-.y.” „ ' 

“Speak — speak,” said the captain, chokingly, for he 
could plainly see that his companion was not much longer 
for this world — “let me know all your wishes.” s 

“ There are but few — very fuw.” 

“They shall be as commands to me. Have no fears 
that they will not be carried out." 

“ After my death, then — do not interrupt me, because 
I know my death in one shape or other is certain to take 
p ace — I say, when all is over, endeavour to save my body 
from desecration by the surgeon. If you can get anyone 
to claim me my body will be given up. Let it be interred 
in some quiet nook in a churchyard, where the grass will 
grow and the iroes wave over me. That is all. Indulge 
my wish, but let us not waste precious time by dwelling 
npon this part of the subject. You give me your promise, 
do you not ?” 

“ I do, most faithfully." 

s Enough ; and now for one more request. Should you ■ 
ever visit London ” 

* I will go at any moment to serve you." 

“Nay, there is no emergency in the case. But when 
you are there again 1 want you to seek out one Matthew 
Gale. He is tho landlord of a public-house iu Drury Lane 
—the sign is the White Horse. It stands at the corner-of 
White Horse Yard.” 

“ I will not forget it ” 

“ I want you to see him and make him acquainted with 
all the events that have taken place. Tell him my last 
thoughts were about him, and that there was hardly 
anything that caused m* so much regret as my inability 
to see him.” 

“Yon may depend that this will be done.” 

“ Thanks. Yv lien you see him yon will see a true 
friend. At any risk or hazard to himself he will protect 
yon from the officers. 1 owe him more than I can 
possibly express.” 

“ And is there nothing more that I can do for yon P” 
said the captain, sadly. " Think again, Dick — think 
again.” 

‘ Nothing,” answ&eed Dick Turpin, after a long paoM. 
* I have said all.” 


“Then,” murmured Captain Hawk, earnestly, “should 
the worst happen, you need suffer no anxiety on the score 
of what you have said to me. But, believe me, 1 have not 
yet lost all hope of saving you.” 

“ There is only one way of saving me,” answered Dick, 
“ and that is, by giving me something which I can take, 
and so make sure of dying peacefully here before the 
arrival of the time appointed fur my execution.” 

“ Poison !” exclaimed Captain Hawk. 

‘ Yes." 

“ Dick,” hf said, “ I have called myself jour frieud, but 
I have done little jet in the way of friendship.” 

Tsrpin raised his hand deprecatingly. 

“ I have tried," continued tho captain, “but no success 
has attended tuj endeavours. S -ill I havo sworn to aid 
j’ou, and if 1 can do it in no other way than that which 
you nave just named 1 will not shrink.” 

“Thanks — thanks 1” was the faint answer. “That 
would be rendering me a service indeed.” - 

“ But I still Lope to serve you better.” 

Dick Turpin, however, would not permit himself to de- 
rive any consolation from this. 

“ Farewell, captain I" he said, at length. “ My strength 
is giving out so fast that 1 shall not be able epeak much 
longer. I repeat my wish that I had known you earlier, 
vain though that wish be. Lid me farewell, for we may 
not meet again.” 

There was more despondency about Dick when lie pre 
nouuced these words than ho had yet displayed. 

“ I will not say farewell,” said Captain Hawk, speaking 
with a great effort. “ But I——” 

*• Yes— yes," interrupted Dick — “indulge me 1” 

“ Farewell, then !” 

The parting words were spoken, and sn opportunity was 
seized when the turnkeys did not happen to be looking 
that way to exchange a warm pressure of the hand. 

Dick clasped the captain’s convulsively. 

But the muscles relaxed, and the famous highwayman, 
worn out bj’ what had taken place, sunk back in a state of 
partial unconsciousness. 

The captain seized upon this opportunity to withdraw. 

He gave one lingering glance, for he seemed in' the 
depths of his heart to be conscious that this was their last 
meeting. 

He made his way somewhat precipitately to the vesti- 
bule. 

He was dreading an interruption, for he knew that his 
feelings were anything but uuder his control, and if the 
Governor accosted him there would be great danger of 
discovery. 

On gaining the vestibule he crossed over to the door 
with a swilt stride. 

It was opened, and he was in the act of crossing the 
threshold when he heard a voice say : 

“ Stop him 1 — stop that priest 1 Don’t let Lfm go jret!” 

The tones in which these words were spoken carried to 
the captain the assurance that he was discovered. 

It flashed into his mind instantly that he was suspected 
of having conveyed the tools to the prisoner— inde;. 1, how 
else could his possession of them be accounted for ? 

The captain knew he could never stand the test of M 
examination, so. upon hearing these alarming words le- 
hind him he, so far from pausing, gave a sudden bot.nd 
forward. 

It was well that he was so speedy in his movements, Tor 
the man on the lock hastened to obey the order whiib, 
had been issued. 

Darting forward, he managed to get a good grasp upon 
the captain’s long cloak 

But Hawk unclasped it in a moment, and fled with the 
almost precipitation. 

Fortunately, the corner of a street was dose at hand, 
and he vanished round it in a moment. 

The alarm inside the prison was immediate ; bat by the 
time a small party started in pursuit not a trace of the 
seeming priest could be anywhere discovered. ^ 

In York bnt one subject was discussed— the extra- 
ordinary and daring ****finpt to escape that Dick Turpin 
nad made. 

By common consent the priest was set down as an ac 
complice in the plot. 

But the point upon which there was the greatest 
amount o I discussion was whether the execution wuuli 
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lake place au tbe day appointed, which rrm tho one sue* 
eeedjng that upon which Captain Hawk bad paid his fare- 
well visit. 

Tbe majority declared that tbe execution must be de- 
ferred on account of tho serious injuries tho prisoner had 
received from bis awful fail — it was generally reported 
that he had not a single bone left that was unbroken. 

Others, to use their own phrase, loudly declared that 
the “gallows would be cheated of its due.” 

Otlieru, again, were strongly iuclined to think that the 
authorities would make strenuous efforts to carry out the 
aontence of the law, even if the uuhappy victim should 
be carried half dead to the fatal tree. 

But those who thought this were in the minonty, 
though their opinion was fortified by the circumstance 
that the preparations for an execution went on just as 
though nothing of au un"«ual character had taken 
plsre. 

The greatest uncertainty upon the point prevailed in 
the old city until a very late hour at night, and then the 
rumour went that the prisoner had so far recovered 
that there would be no need for postponing the time 
originally fixed upon for the carrying out of his sen- 
tence. 

Among the rest, Captain Hawk — who had managed to 
gain the shelter of the Old Chequers Inn — heard this 
rumour, but be resolutely refused to give it credence. 

Having seen Dick such a short time before, he felt con- 
fident that he could not be taken to the place of execu- 
tion so suon, and be treated the report as he would have 
done any other impossible rumour. 

But on the following morniug the rumour gained 
strength. 

Captain n&wk sent the ostler out to make inquiries. 

On his return, the captain was amazed to learn that the 
preparations were going on more actively than ever, and 
that everyone declared the sentence would be carried into 
effect that very day at noon. 

Utterly disregarding his own danger, toe captain started 
off. 

His first discovery was that a troop of soldiers had . 
arrived, and formed themselves in a circle round the I 
scaffold and in a double line to the door of the prison. 

To gain admittance was impossible, j 

“A a , — alas I" he cried. “Balked again! I cannot 
even render you the poor service of saving you from tne 
gallows tree !” 

Yot, in spite of all he saw, the captain clung to the idea 
that Dick was too greatly injured to be moved — he could 
not believe but that the authorities would wait until he 
had recovered before they proceeded to his immola- 
tion. 

He did not know that the surgeon, acting under the 
advice and suggestions of those above him, had adminis- 
tered to the helpless prisoner copious draughts of a medi- 
cine which, but for oue quality, would have been an in- 
valuable prejiaration. 

This compound caused an inconceivable amount of 
vigour to infuse itself into the hapless prisoner’s aching 
limbs — be seemed to grow comparatively strong in the 
course of a few hours. 

But the effects of this medicine wero only transitory, 
and the worst was, that with the cessation of them came 
such a frightful exhaustion that it was next to an impos- 
sibility for the patient to rally. 

But this was considered to be of no consequence in the 
present case — all that the authorities desired \ as that the 
prisoner should live long enough to be made au example 
of. 

The potent drug produced a species of stupefaction 
tpon Dick not unlike that which ho experienced after 
drinking the brandy given him by the ostler— tho feeling 
was not quite so strong find yet -he was partially uncon- 
scious. 

His mental powers v»re so much in abeyance tha. je 
offered no resistance to the will of his captors — he rose 
and moved mechanically anywhere that they might choose 
to direct him 

Hie limbs felt numbed and etrange, bat he was released 
from all that pain which only on the preceding day had 
been so excruciating, 

Nevertheless, in a dim, vague way hs was aware that 
he was about to be led forth to die ; but even this know- 
ledge did not serve to make him resist 


By the aid of the turnkeys, he was enabled to walk ok 
that fatal morning to the outer door of the prison. 

Here the usual kind of procession was made, Dick still 
being more like an automaton than a living being. 

Not until this door was opened and the closely guarded 
prisoner appeared did Captain nawk belief, that the 
execution w as really about to tako place. 

Tbe discovery of his error came upon him like a 
thunder-clap. 

Before ho had recovered himself, the prisoner, still 
nine! by supporters, had traversed the short space inter- 
vening between the prison door and the scaffold. 

It would bo too painful to linger over the la.«t moments 
of the hero whose career we have followed for so long 
with auch deep interest. 

Captain Hawk was powerless. 

llad he been equal to & hundred men, or, indeed, had 
he had a thousand at his command, the result would have 
been the same. The authorities were armed at all points 
against a rescue. 

All know how Dick Turpin met bis fate. On reaching 
the ladder, he summoned up all tho strength which ho 
possessed, and ascended unaided. His limbs were not 
properly under his command— one leg trembled as if with 
the palsy. Anxious that the cause should uot be mis- 
construed, he stamped down bis foot with angry violence, 
and, by a last exercise of his indomitable will, regained 
tbs command over his shaking limb. 

The executioner was busy with his rope. 

He had run up the ladder first, and now he slipped the 
noose over the victim's head. 

It was just at this very moment that all tbe sea of faces 
and the other varied objects around faded from before 
Dick's eyes, yet there was uo quailing in that last 
glance. 

He knew, though, that consciousness was goiug. 

“ Are you ready ?” ha said, in a hollow voice. 

These were his last words. 

“Yes," said the hangman, descending a step pre- 
paratory to “turning the prisoner off,” as the phra6e then 
went. 

The operation generally consisted in pushing the shud- 
dering wretch off the ladder, and leaving him to dangle 
at the gibbet’s beam until life became extinct by that 
moat painful and cruel of all deaths, strangulation. 

But the office was not performed for Dick. 

No sooner had the hangman epoke the word than, with 
a sudden bound, he threw himself off the ladder. 

Thera was a sharp and sudden jerk, a convulsive 
plunge, and then all was over. He who may justly lay 
claim to being the Prince of Highwaymen had n a moment 
ceased to be. All that remained ot him was au inanimate 
mass of clay. 

And so, bold and defiant to the last, the gallant high- 
wayman met his fate. 

• * * • a 

Slowly the crowd dispersed. 

At the appointed time the body was cut down and car- 
ried into the prison, preparatory to being handed over to 
the doctors for dissection. There wore many practitioners 
anxious to secure so interesting a subject. 

That is, provided no oue came to claim the body, and 
this was scarcely expected. 

Contrary to anticipation, however, the body was 
claimed and carried away. 

On tbe following day the body wad interred in one of 
the most picturesque churchyards in the outskirts that tbe 
Ci^y (.f York could boast. 

Thousands followed the mourners; and when the gra.e 
at last was reached not a square inch of the churchyard 
was unoccupied. 

Yet tho day was one that was calculated to keep all 
these people indoors who were not brought abroad by 
necessity. 

The cold was piercing, and the keen north wind 
brought with it clouds of frozen ice and snow. 

Thu clergyman hastened to conclude the ceremony, and 
when the grave was filled up the crowd began rapidly to 
disperse. 

Heedless alike, however, of the bitter inclemency the 
weather and of his own personal danger, one individual, 
attired in black and mnffled in a cloak, remained long 
after the last lingerer usd deptu-ed. 
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Bis face wa» bent towards the ground, and had upon 

“ «» -w «« »*"• th *f / 

All ie over now 1 Had I possessed the power, he would, 
hTetead 01 lying here, be safe and well. But no one oan 
blame me because I failed. 

After these words, the reader will have no d acuity 
izt recognixing the speaker, 
lima Captain Hawk, 


He stood now only at the opening of om of tfc» 
strangest and most vioissitudinou^ oareers that ever fell 
to the lot of man. . . , 

But those vicissitudes and the strai ;® 
happened on the night after Diok Turpin’s bunal oan. 

n °They°wili n be 1 f 0 onnd r rn the Seoond Series of BImIcB^ 
which the writer confidently asserts will not Mtonnfl 
inferior in the point of interest to the first. 


